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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  410.) 

The  chief  difference  between  man  in  a  rude,  and 
man  in  a  civilized  state  of  society  is,  that  the  one 
(Tastes  his  force,  whether  natural  or  acquired — the 
)ther  economizes,  that  is,  saves  it.  Tlie  man  in  a 
ude  state  has  very  rude  instruments ;  he,  there- 
bre,  wastes  his  force :  the  man  in  a  civilized  state 
las  very  perfect  ones ;  he,  therefore,  economizes  it. 
Should  we  not  laugh  at  the  gardener  who  went  to 
his  potatoes  with  a  stick  having  a  short  crook 
It  the  end  ?  It  would  be  a  tool,  we  should  say,  fit 
)nly  for  children  to  use.  Yet  such  a  _  tool  was 
loubtless  employed  by  some  very  ancient  nations ; 
'or  there  is  an  old  medal  of  Syracuse  which  repre- 
;ents  this  very  tool.  The  common  hoe  of  the  gar- 
lener  is  a  much  more  perfect  tool,  because  it  saves 
abor.  Could  we  have  any  doubt  of  the  madness 
)f  the  man  who  would  propose  that  all  iron  hoes 
hould  be  abolished,  to  furnish  more  extensive  em- 
iloyment  to  labourers  who  should  be  provided  only 
rith  a  crooked  stick  cut  out  of  a  hedge '!  The  truth 
3,  if  the  working  men  of  the  United  States  had  no 
letter  tools  than  crooked  sticks,  they  would  be  in 

state  of  actual  starvation.  One  of  the  chiefs  of 
^ew  Zealand,  before  that  country  bad  been  colo- 
ized,  told  a  missionary  that  his  wooden  spades 
rare  all  broken,  and  he  had  not  an  axe  to  make 
ny  more ;  his  canoes  were  all  broken,  and  be  bad 
ot  a  nail  or  a  gimlet  to  mend  them  with ;  his  po- 
ito-grounds  were  uncultivated,  and  he  had  not  a 
oe  to  break  them  up  with ;  and  that,  fo/-  want  of 
ultivation,  he  and  his  people  would  have  nothing 
3  eat.  This  shows  the  state  of  a  people  without 
)ols.  The  man  had  seen  tools,  and  knew  their 
alue. 

About  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  from  the 
mes  of  King  Henry  IV.  to  those  of  King  Henry 
T,  and,  indeed,  long  before  these  r'Cigus,  there 
■ere  often,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  grievous 
imiues  in  England,  because  the  land  was  very 
Tetchedly  cultivated.  Men,  women,  and  children 
erisbed  of  actual  hunger  by  thousands ;  and  those 
ho  survived  kept  themselves  alive  by  eating  the 
ark  of  trees,  acorns,  and  pig-nuts.  There  were 
0  machines  then  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
rs  was  so  bad,  that  they  could  not  be  kept  to  work 
pou  the  land  without  those  very  severe  and  tyran- 
icr '.  laws,  which  actually  forbade  them  to  leave  the 
tation  in  which  they  were  born  as  labourers,  for 
ny  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  in  the  towns. 
)here  were  not  labourers  enough  to  till  the  ground, 
)r  they  worked  without  any  skill,  with  weak  plowo 


and  awkward  hoes.  They  were  just  as  badly  off 
as  some  of  the  people  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  who 
are  miserably  poor,  because  they  have  bad  machines; 
or,  as  the  Chinese  labourers,  who  have  scarcely  any 
machines,  and  are  the  poorest  in  the  world. 

In  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  of  England, 
there  was  plenty  of  labour  to  be  performed,  but  the 
tools  were  so  bad,  and  the  want  of  agricultural 
knowledge  so  universal,  that  the  laud  was  never 
half  cultivated,  and  therefore  all  classes  were  poorly 
off.  They  had  little  corn  to  exchange  for  manu- 
factures, and  in  consequence  the  labourer  was  badly 
clothed,  badly  lodged,  and  had  a  very  indifferent 
share  of  the  scanty  crop  which  he  raised.  The 
condition  of  the  labourer  would  have  proceeded  from 
bad  to  worse,  had  agricultural  improvement  not 
gone  forward  to  improve  the  general  condition  of 
all  classes.  Commons  were  inclosed  ;  arable  land 
was  laid  down  to  pasture  ;  sheep  were  kept  upon 
grass-land,  where  wretched  crops  had  before  been 
growing.  This  was  superseding  labour  to  a  great 
extent,  and  much  clamor  was  raised  about  this 
plan,  and  probably  a  large  amount  of  real  distress 
produced.  But  mark  the  consequence.  Al- 
though the  money  wages  of  labour  were  lowered, 
because  there  were  more  labourers  in  the  market, 
the  real  amount  of  wages  was  higher,  for  better  food 
was  created  by  pasturage  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The 
labom-er  then  got  meat  who  had  never  tasted  it 
before ;  and  when  the  use  of  animal  food  became 
general,  there  were  cattle  and  corn  enough  to  be 
exchanged  for  manufactured  goods,  and  the  labourer 
got  a  coat  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  who  had  formerly 
gone  half  naked.  Step  by  step  have  the  people  of 
England  been  advancing  in  the  same  direction  for 
two  centuries;  and  the  agricultural  industry  of  Great 
Britain  is  now  as  much  directed  to  the  production 
of  meat,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  as  to  the  growth  of 
corn  anti  other  cereals.  The  once  simple  husbandry 
of  our  ancestors  has  become  a  scientific  manufac- 
ture. 

There  may  be  some  persons  still  who  object  to 
machinery,  because,  having  grown  up  surrounded 
with  the  benefits  it  has  conferred  upon  them,  with- 
out understanding  the  source  of  these  benefits,  they 
are  something  like  the  child  who  sees  nothing  but 
evil  in  a  rainy  day.  The  people  of  New  Zealand 
cry  rarely  came  to  us;  but  when  they  did  come 
they  were  acute  enough  to  perceive  the  advantages 
which  machinery  has  conferred  upon  us,  and  the 
great  distance  in  point  of  comfort  between  their 
state  and  ours,  principally  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  no  machinery,  while  we  have  a  great  deal. 
One  of  these  men  burst  into  tears  when  he  saw  a 
rope-walk ;  because  he  perceived  the  immense  su- 
periority which  the  process  of  spinning  ropes  gave 
us  over  his  own  countrymen.  He  was  ingenious 
enough,  and  so  were  many  of  his  fellow-islanders, 
have  twisted  threads  together  after  a  rude 
fashion ;  but  he  knew  that  he  was  a  long  way  off 
from  making  a  rope.  The  New  Zealander  saw  the 
spinner  in  the  rope-walk,  moving  away  from  a 
heel,  and  gradually  forming  the  hemp  round  his 
body  into  a  strong  cord.  By  the  operation  of  the 
heel  he  is  enabled  so  to  twine  together  a  number 
of  separate  fibres,  that  no  one  fibre  can  be  separated 
from  the  mass,  but  forms  part  of  a  hard  and  com- 


pact body.  A  series  of  these  operations  produces 
a  cable,  such  as  may  hold  a  barge  at  anchor.  The 
twisted  fibres  of  hemp  become  yarn ;  many  yarns 
become  a  strand ;  three  strands  make  a  rope ;  and 
three  ropes  make  a  cablet,  or  small  cable.  By 
carefully  untwisting  all  its  separate  parts,  the  prin- 
j  ciple  upon  which  it  is  constructed  is  evident.  The 
operation  is  a  complex  one ;  and  the  rope-maker  is 
a  skilled  workman.  Rope-making  machinery  is  now 
carried  much  further.  But  the  wheel  that  twisted 
the  hemp  into  yarn  was  a  prodigy  to  the  inquiring 
savage. 

Another  of  these  New  Zealanders,  and  he  was  a 
very  shrewd  and  intelligent  person,  carried  back  to 
his  country  from  England,  a  small  hand-mill  for 
grinding  corn,  which  he  prized  as  the  greatest  of  all 
earthly  possessions.  And  well  might  he  prize  it ! 
He  had  no  machine  for  converting  corn  into  meal, 
but  two  stones,  such  as  were  used  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  some  years  ago. 
And  to  beat  the  grain  into  meal  by  these  two  stones, 
(a  machine,  remember,  however  imperfect,)  would 
occupy  the  labour  of  one-fourth  of  his  family,  to 
procure  subsistence  for  the  other  three-fourths. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  three  thousand  years  ago,  had 
improved  upon  the  machinery  of  the  hand-stones, 
for  they  had  band-mills.  But  Homer,  the  old  Greek 
poet,  describes  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  slave 
who  was  always  employed  in  using  this  mill.  The 
groans  of  the  slave  were  unheeded  by  those  who 
consumed  the  produce  of  his  labour ;  and  such  was 
the  necessity  for  meal,  that  the  women  were  com- 
pelled to  turn  these  mills  when  there  were  not 
slaves  enough  taken  in  war  to  perform  this  irksome 
office.  There  was  plenty  of  labour  then  to  be  per- 
formed, even  with  the  machinery  of  the  hand-mill ; 
but  the  slaves  and  the  women  did  not  consider  that 
labour  was  a  good  in  itself,  and  therefore  they  bit- 
terly groaned  under  it.  By  and  by  the  understand- 
ings of  men  found  out  that  water  and  wind  would 
do  the  same  work  that  the  slaves  and  the  women 
had  done  ;  and  that  a  large  quantity  of  labour  was 
at  liberty  to  be  employed  for  other  purposes.^  Does 
any  one  ask  if  society  was  in  a  worse  state  in  con- 
sequence ?  We  answer,  labour  is  worth  nothing 
without  results.  Its  value  is  only  to  be  measured 
by  what  it  produces.  If,  in  a  country  where  hand- 
mills  could  be  had,  the  people  were  to  go  on  beat- 
ing grain  between  two  stones,  all  would  pronounce 
them  fools,  because  they  could  obtain  an  equal 
quantity  of  meal  with  a  much  less  expenditure  of 
labour.  Some  have  a  general  prejudice  against 
that  sort  of  machinery  which  does  its  work  with 
very  little  human  assistance ;  it  is  not  quite  so  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  they  would  agree  that  people 
would  be  equal  fools  to  use  the  hand-mill  when 
they  could  employ  the  wind-mill  or  the  water- 
mill.  An  ordinary  water-mill  for  grinding  corn 
grind  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels 
a  day.  To  do  the  same  work  with  a  hand-mill 
would  require  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  At  fifty 
cents  a  day  the  daily  wages  of  these  men  would 
amount  to  §75,  which,  reckoning  six  working  days, 
is  8430  a  week,  or  §22,360  a  year.  The  rent  and 
taxes  of  a  mill  would  be  about  §800  a  year.  The 
cost  of  machinery  would  be  certainly  more  for  the 
hand-mills  than  the  water-mill,  therefore  we  will 
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not  take  the  cost  of  maeliinery  into  calculation.  To  being  the  season  for  drinking  the  waters,  the  town 
produce,  therefore,  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  I  is  crowded  with  gentry,  who  make  a  splendid  ap- 
of  flour  by  hand  we  should  pay  S75  ;  by  the  water- ;  pearance,  and  live  iu  great  dissipation,  to  the  dis- 
mill  we  should  pay  82  56  ;  that  is,  we  should  pay  j  grace  of  religion  and  morality.  It  is  said  that  one 
nearly  thirty  times  as  much  by  the  one  process  as  \  thousand  persons  attended  the  concert  last  night, 
by  the  other.  The  actual  saving  is  soniething  Believing  it  right  to  have  another  meeting,  one  was 
about  the  ordinary  price  of  the  flour  iu  the  market ; '  accordingly  appointed  at  a  meeting-house  of  the 
that  is,  the  consumer,  if  the  corn  were  ground  by  |  dissenters,  which  it  was  thought  would  hold  twelve 


hand,  would  pay  double  what  he  pays  now  for 
flour  ground  at  a  mill. 

But  if  the  system  of  grinding  corn  by  hand  were 
a  very  recent  system  of  society,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  so  great  a  benefit  as  the  water-mill  had  all 
at  once  displaced  the  hand-grinders,  as  the  spinning 
machinery  displaced  the  spinning  wheel,  what  must 
become,  it  is  said,  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
•who  earned  the  ST5  a  day,  of  which  sum  the  con- 
sumer has  now  got  872  44  iu  his  pocket  1  They 
must  go  to  other  work.  And  what  is  to  set  them 
to  that  work  ?  The  same  872  44  ;  which,  being 
saved  in  the  price  of  flour,  gives  the  poor  man,  as 
well  as  the  rich  man,  more  animal  food  and  fuel ; 
a  greater  quantity  of  clothes,  and  of  a  better 
quality,  a  better  house  than  his  hand-labouring 
ancestors  used  to  have,  much  as  his  house  might 
yet  be  improved;  better  furniture,  and  more  of  it 
domestic  utensils,  and  books.  To  produce  these 
things  there  must  be  more  labourers  employed  than 
before.  The  quantity  of  labour  is,  therefore,  not 
diminished,  while  its  productiveness  is  much  in- 
creased. It  is  as  if  every  man  amongst  us  had  be- 
come suddenly  much  stronger  and  more  industrious, 
The  machines  labour  for  us,  and  are  yet  satisfied 
without  either  food  or  clothing.  They  increase  all 
our  comforts,  and  they  consume  none  themselves. 
The  hand-mills  are  not  grinding,  it  is  true  :  but  the 
ships  are  sailing  that  bring  us  foreign  produce  ;  the 
looms  are  moving  that  give  us  more  clothes  ;  the 
potter,  the  glass-maker,  and  joiner,  are  each  em 
ployed  to  add  to  our  household  goods;  we  are  each 
of  us  elevated  in  the  scale  of  society  ;  and  all  these 
things  happen  because  machinery  has  diminished 
the  cost  of  production. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected, 

The  public  meeting  this  evening  at  Bath  was 
large ;  a  considerable  number  of  other  professors 
attended,  and  many  could  not  get  in  ;  they  behaved 
with  great  propriety ;  and  I  felt  my  mind  relieved 
to  my  own  satisfaction.  Very  few  of  the  members 
of  our  Society  here  have  the  appearance  of  Friends, 
and  some  said  they  were  sorry  they  could  not  at- 
tend;  but  they  were  engaged  at  parties  at  that 
time.  Having  paid  a  visit  in  the  forenoon  to  th 
famous  Hannah  More  and  her  four  sisters,  some 
of  them  being  present  at  the  meeting,  came  and  in- 
vited us  to  their  house  again.  There  came  also  e 
middle-aged,  well-dressed  woman,  who  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  asked  when  it  would  suit  me  to  re- 
ceive a  visit,  as  she  wanted  to  have  some  conversa- 
tion with  me.  I  told  her  this  evening,  and  while 
at  supper  she  came  ;  she  stayed  about  half  an  hour, 
appeared  to  be  a  singular  and  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, had  been  bred  a  Koman  Catholic  in  Lon- 
don, but  growing  uneasy  with  the  practices  of  that 
people,  she  went  off  to  Rome,  expecting  her  mind 
would  be  relieved  at  that  fountain-head  of  religion, 
but  was  greatly  deceived  ;  and  after  residing  there 
three  years,  protesting  against  their  errors,  for 
which  she  had  several  times  been  likely  to  lose  her 
life,  she  returned  through  France.  Not  finding  true 
religion  there,  she  had  come  to  Bath  about  nine 
months  since,  di.sgusted  with  all  professions,  and 
separated  from  them,  yet  seeking  the  Truth ;  she 
was  overjoyed  at  being  at  the  meeting,  having  never 
thought  of  inquiring  of  Friends  for'religion  ;  alter 
expressing  a  little  to  her,  we  parted.     23d.  This 


hundred  persons  or  more;  and  it  was  presently  filled, 
and  proved  through  the  adorable  mercy  of  our  hea- 
venly Father,  to  whom  be  all  the  praise,  a  pre- 
cious season,  ending  in  solemn  prayer  and  praises. 
Hannah  More,  having  desired  a  Friend  to  bring 
me  to  their  house  again,  I  there  found  the  cele- 
brated William  Wilberforce,  who  had  been  at  the 
meeting,  which  I  knew  not  of;  but  it  was  some- 
what remarkable  and  unusual,  that  I  should  be  led 
to  touch  upon  the  enormity  of  the  slave-trade.  We 
soon  became  quite  familiar,  and  he  asked  me  many 
questions  about  the  state  of  religion  in  the  difterent 
parts  of  the  continent  where  I  had  been,  and  ap- 
peared much  pleased  that  I  had  had  an  interview 
with  Thomas  Paine.  Hannah  More  and  her  sis- 
ters are  all  unmarried,  live  in  good  style,  and  do  a 
great  deal  of  good — they  have  written  and  com- 
piled many  excellent  works,  some  for  the  use  of 
charity  schools,  ko.  They  are  a  band  of  sisters, 
desirous  of  employing  their  time  in  doing  what  may 
be  beneficial  in  the  world,  and  avoid  all  the  gay 
and  dissipating  amusements  of  Bath.  We  did  not 
retire  to  bed  till  near  twelve  o'clock,  and  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  day,  I  was  favoured  to  lie  down,  re- 
joicing in  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  Look- 
in;;^  back  at  my  visit  among  the  people,  thankful- 
ness covered  my  mind,  that  the  Lord  had  preserved 
me,  as  I  humbly  hope,  from  wounding  the  blessed 
cause  of  Truth,  which  is  at  times  above  all  things 
dear  to  me.  I  had  dreaded  going  there,  but  was 
convinced  that  the  Lord  is  sufficient  for  his  own 
work. —  William  Savery. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  that  Friends 
placed  too  great  dependence  upon  the  need  of  di- 
vine revelation  to  qualify  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, but  proved  in  his  own  experience,  that  it  is  the 
only  source  of  all  ability  tor  that  solemn  and 
weighty  work.  "Without  me,"  said  Christ  to  his 
immediate  disciples,  "  ye  can  do  nothing."  K  they, 
whom  he  chose  to  be  the  first  messengers  of  the 
blessed  gospel,  could  do  nothing  without  him,  but 
must  tarry  at  Jerusalem  until  they  were  endued 
with  power  from  on  high,  no  more  can  any  now  do 
any  thing  for  his  glory,  the  salvation  of  others,  or 
for  their  own,  without  his  power  and  Spirit  imme, 
diately  operating  upon  them,  and  furnishing  the 
food,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  he  designs  for  others. 
While  in  Ireland,  attending  a  public  meeting  at 
Piiohhill,  W.  Savery  says,  "  A  drunken  priest,  who 
attended,  was  held  up  to  the  people  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  they  thought  he  could  not  have  been  sc 
described,  if  I  had  not  received  some  previous  in- 
formation ;  but  they  were  satisfied  their  conjecture 
was  wrong,  and  were  glad  he  had  been  so  handled 
I  knew  not  that  there  was  any  in  his  station  pre- 
sent until  after  meeting."  The  same  power  that 
qualified  Simon  Peter,  the  fisherman, to  do  his  Lord's 
work,  was  that  which  enabled  William  Savery,  the 
tanner,  to  speak  to  the  conditions  of  the  people,  and 
bring  them  under  conviction,  or  administer  the  con- 
solations of  the  gospel — though  we  are  far  from  ex- 
pecting the  same  degree  of  its  divine  manifestation,, 
as  was  furnished  to  the  Holy  Apostles.  Robert 
Barclay  says,  "As  by  the  light  or  gift  of  God,  all 
true  knowledge  in  things  spiritual  is  received 
revealed,  so  by  the  same,  as  it  is  manifested  and 
received  in  the  heart,  by  the  strength  and  powei 
thereof,  every  true  minister  of  the  gospel  is  ordained, 
prepared,  and  supplied  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ; 


and  by  the  leading,  moving  and  drawing  hereoi 
ought  every  evangelist  and  christian  pastor  to  b 
'ed  and  ordered  iu  his  labour  and  work  of  the  gos 
pel,  both  as  to  the  place  where,  as  to  the  persons  t 
whom,  and  as  to  the  time  wherein  he  is  to  ministei 
Moreover  they,  who  have  this  authority,  may  am 
ght  to  preach  the  gospel,  though  without  humai 
commission  or  literature ;  as  on  the  other  hand 
they  who  want  the  authority  of  this  divine  gifi 
however  learned,  or  authorized  by  the  eommissio: 
of  meu  or  churches,  are  to  be  esteemed  but  as  de 
ceivers,  and  not  true  ministers  of  the  gospel." 

Indian  Population  of  the  United  States  am 
Territories. — According  to  the  report  for  1855,  c 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi'airs,  the  India; 
population  of  the  LTnited  States,  exclusive  of  a  fei 
in  several  of  the  States,  who  have  lost  their  triba 
character,  or  amalgamated  with  the  whites  o 
blacks,  may  be  estimated  at  from  320,000  to  350, 
000  souls.  The  tribes  are  50  in  number.  In  185, 
the  payments  of  money  by  the  Government  to  th 
various  tribes  amounted  to  8546,357  38.  Durin 
the  last  ten  years,  expenditures  have  been  made  b, 
certain  societies  for  the  educational  and  religion 
advancement  of  the  Indians  as  follows  :  By  th 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Mis 
sions,  (Boston,)  §402,974  ;  by  the  Board  of  Foreig 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  (New  York, 
8327,193  53;  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  th 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  (New  York,)  §107, 
230  ;  by  the  American  Indian  Mission  Associatioi 
(Louisville,)  8104,413  15  ;  by  the  Catholic  Missioi 
(St.  Louis,)  $87,319  65.  During  the  same  perioc 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  has  expend 
ed  for  the  same  purposes  about  8288,000.  Th, 
total  outlay  for  the  christianization  and  civilizatio: 
of  the  Inflians,  within  the  last  ten  years^  amount 
to  more  than  $2,150,000.— D.  Keics. 

The  TainUivg  of  tlie  Stars. — According  t 
Arago,  astronomers  and  others  have  failed  to  arriv 
at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  the  twinkling  ( 
stars,  on  account  of  their  failure  to  give  an  exac 
definition  of  the  term  scintillation.  He  affirms  thei 
that,  in  so  far  as  naked-eye  observers  of  the  heaven 
are  concerned,  scintillation,  or  twinkling,  consists  i 
very  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  brightness  of  the  star; 
Thes-e  changes  are  almost  always  accompanied  b 
variations  of  color  and  certain  secondary  efi'ect; 
which  are  the  immediate  consequences  of  every  ic 
crease  or  diminution  of  brightness ;  such  as  consid 
erable  alterations  in  the  apparent  magnitude  of  tb 
stars,  and  in  the  length  of  the  diverging  rays,  whic 
appear  to  issue  in  different  directions  from  thei 
centres.  It  has  been  remarked  from  a  very  earl 
age  that  the  phenomenon  of  twinkling  is  accompa 
nied  by  a  change  of  colour.  It  is  asserted  that  th 
name  of  Barakeach,  given  by  the  Arabians  to  tb 
star  Sirius,  signifies  the  star  of  a  thousand  colour 
Arago  asserts  that  the  planets  twinkle 

Palace  Discovered  under  Crround. — The  remair 
of  a  magnificent  palace  have  been  discovered  und« 
a  garden  in  the  Isle  of  Capri.  It  must  not  onl 
have  been  splendid  in  structure,  but  in  situatio) 
commanding  a  view  of  the  bay  of  Palermo  an 
Naples.  Marble  of  various  colours  was  used  i 
its  construction,  and  all  its  apartments,  so  far  I 
the  excavations  have  proceeded,  are  of  the  mo 
spacious  and  elegant  character.  The  doorway 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  of  white  marble,  and  tl 
rooms  are  paved  in  mosaic,  while  the  walls  a: 
painted  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  &c.  Several  ooh 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  Tiberias  have  bee 
found,  some  of  them  disclosing  the  curious  fact  thi 
tiie  coins  of  one  reign  were  at  times  recoined  i 
another. 
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Ill-natured  Remarks. 
It  was  the  confession  of  a  Christian  man,  "  Often 
have  I  felt  disturbed  and  rebuked  by  the  recollec- 
tioa  of  remarks  which  have  fallen  from  my  lips,  of 
an  uncharitable  and  ill-natured  tenor.  Those  to 
whom  they  were  uttered  may  never  have  recalled 
them,  and  those  of  whom  they  may  have  been  spo- 
ken may  never  have  heard  them  ;  but  my  own  mcm- 
sry  has  treasured  them  up,  and  they  are  now  often 
reverted  to  with  pain  and  humiliatiou.  I  may  have 
thought,  at  the  time,  that  they  were  justified  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  were  no  more  than  frank  expres- 
sions of  my  convictions  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that  they  had  in  them  a  spice  of  malig- 
nity, of  which  I  should  have  been  ashamed."  How 
many  might,  with  propriety,  make  a  similar  confes- 
sion !  The  staple  of  conversation  with  many  is  this 
very  freedom  of  remark  on  the  conduct  of  others. 
Severe  criticism  on  their  acts,  suspicion  of  their  mo- 
tives, doubts  of  their  sincerity,  exaggeration  of  their 
failings,  unfair  construction  of  their  words,  and,  in 
general,  misrepresentation,  more  or  less  gross,  of 
their  conduct,  are  things  wh  ch  we  daily  observe  in 
common  conversation.  None,  we  presume,  are 
blameless  in  this  matter  ;  but  the  general  prevalence 
of  the  evil  diminishes  not  its  criminality.  The  best 
men  have  need  of  caution,  and  are  safest  when  they 
put  a  bridle  on  their  tongue.  All  men  are  our 
brethren  ;  they  claim  with  us  a  common  origin;  they 
are  pursuing  the  same  sorrowful  journey  of  life;  their 
eyes  as  well  as  our  own  must  soon  close  in  the  sleep 
of  death  ;  we  must  rest  side  by  side  with  them  in 
the  grave,  and  appear  with  them  at  the  judgment.  If 
there  were  then  no  divine  prohibition  of  evil  speak- 
ing, our  human  sympathies  should  suggest  tender 
ness  of  the  reputation  of  others.  Kmdncss,  love 
and  forbearance  better  become  us  ;  and  we  should 
remember  how  assailable  we  ourselves  are,  and  how 
sad  it  would  be  for  us,  if  as  we  mete  to  others,  it 
should  be  measured  to  us  again. — Presbyterian. 

j  Is  the  Centre  of  the  Earth  Solid? 

(Concluded  from  page  415.) 

It  might  seem,  perhaps,  that  the  notion,  towards 
which  recent  theory  seems  to  tend,  of  the  solid 
.rather  than  liquid  state  of  the  earth's  nucleus,  was 
inconsistent  with  the  known  phenomena  of  volcanos. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  a  solidity,  resulting  only 
jfrom  immense  pressure,  at  a  heat  which  would  ren 
|der  the  densest  substance  at  the  earth's  surface  not 
jonly  hquid  but  gaseous,  must  offer  a  wide  scope  for 
Igneous  action  of  the  most  intense  kind,  if  the  pr 
sure  were  to  vary  in  amount  from  any  conceivable 
cause.  Or  again,  if  we  accept  the  view,  not  im 
probable  from  the  known  data,  that  the  earth  con 
sists  of  a  crust  solid  from  its  greater  coolness,  ; 
stratum  of  hquefied  rock,  and  a  nucleus  solid  through 
the  immense  pressure, — any  change  in  the  solid 
crust,  by  altering  the  pressure  on  the  liquid  stratum, 
would  produce  a  reaction  on  other  parts  of  the  crust, 
which  might  occasion  volcanic  eruptions  of  melted 
matter.  And  since  geology  teaches  it  to  be  highly 
probable  that  the  erosion  of  mountains,  and  the  de- 
position of  new  matter  in  the  depth  of  the  primitive 
ocean,  was  more  rapid  and  abundant  in  those  dis- 
tant ages,  we  might  infer,  on  this  view,  that  the 
volcanic  eruptions  would  also  be  more  violent,  and 
the  previously-formed  strata  be  broken  up,  and  tilt- 
ed into  new  positions,  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  in  modern  times.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
such  an  eruption  had  occurred  on  the  large  scale, 
the  escape  of  the  central  heat  would  contract  the 
amount  of  remaining  fluidity  beneath  the  new  crust, 
and  the  immense  addition  to  the  aqueous  atmosphere 
would  transfer  the  force  withdrawn  from  the  more 
violent  circle  of  Plutonic  or  igneous,  to  the  gentler 
sphere  of  Neptunian  in'' 


Till  our  knowledge  is  more  advanced,  it  is  the 
duty  of  men  of  science  to  keep  their  eyes  open  to  all 
the  possible  alternations ;  when  riper  observation, 
"th  the  concurrent  advance  of  chemical  theory, 
may  at  length  supply  a  clue  to  these  deep  enigmas 
of  the  structure  of  the  earth. 

There  is  one  truth,  however,  which  even  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  geological  science,  its  dis- 
coveries ought  to  impress  very  strongly  on  the  mind 
of  every  thoughtful  student.  It  is  the  lesson  of  the 
mess  and  the  dignity  of  man,  and  of  the  un- 
searchable depth  of  the  wisdom  of  man's  Creator. 
The  closing  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Job,  that  noblest 
of  all  poems,  sacred  or  profane,  could  not  receive 
such  an  emphatic  commentary,  as  when  they  are 
read  in  the  light  of  these  recent  discoveries.  A 
proud  or  a  skeptical  spirit  is  never  more  unnatural, 
than  when  hnked  with  the  contemplation  of  this 
stupendous  series  of  geological  revolutions.  AVe 
gaze  upon  a  seemingly  chaotic  medley  of  strata, 
mixed  in  utter  confusion  ;  and  start  back  with  won- 
der and  awe,  while  there  emerges  slowly  before  us 
a  reflected  image  of  the  divine  attributes  in  all  their 
immensity, — a  monumental  record  of  countless  won- 
ders, before  unknown.  Strange  indeed  is  the  infatua- 
tion which  could  lead  any  to  say,  that  modern  science 
"  declares  the  glory  of  no  one  but  its  discoverers." 
Nowhere  ought  the  littleness  of  man  to  stand  more 
rebuked — nowhere  should  his  faith  be  stirred  up  to 
a  more  lively  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  power 
and  goodness  of  the  glorious  Architect  of  the  uni- 
verse, than  when  he  looks  upward  to  the  hosts  of  the 
firmament,  in  their  everlasting  courses,  or  turns  his 
eyes  downward  to  lose  himself  in  the  vast  cycle  of 
geological  change.  At  every  step  that  we  take  new 
developments  of  the  truth,  "  iVIy  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work,"  present  themselves.  The  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  perceived  to  have  been  busy  and  omni- 
potent through  periods  of  time  as  yet 
— London  Christian  Observer. 


i  formed ;  and,  when  we  arrive  at  a  proper  matu- 

ity  in  goodness,  we  shall  be  entirely  free  from  those 
difficulties,  and  absolutely  at  peace.  'Right  tem- 
per' and  a  'proper  maturity  in  goodness,'  does  not 
consist  in  mere  external  observances  in  religion,  but 
it  extends  to  everything,  in  every  part  of  life,  and 
in  our  own  breasts,  in  which  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong ;  it  extends  to  all  worldly  things — the  com- 
monest, the  lowest  things — and  binds  us  to  behave 
reasonably,  decently,  humbly,  honourably,  meekly, 
and  kindly  in  them  all ;  and  that  interfering  so  far, 
instead  of  being  a  hardship,  is  a  great  blessing  to 
us,  because  it  interferes  always  for  our  good.  Man's 
carnal  heart  finds  itself  pinioned  and  straitened  in 
way,  the  good  old  way  of  effectual  faith  and 
obedience  that  God  has  laid  out ;  hence  it  breaks 
out,  on  this  side  and  on  that ;  and  would  rather 
pluck  up  the  ancient  land-marks  of  God's  truth 
than  not  make  it  broader.  But  when  all  stones  are 
turned,  the  way  to  heaven  is,  and  will  be,  found  a 

straight'  way.  Truth  has  said  it  is  so ;  and  all  the 
notions  of  man  cannot  make  it  otherwise.  But  let 
us  ever  boar  in  mind,  it  '■leadeth  unto  life,'  whilst 

wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  the  way  that  leadeth 
to  destruction.^  " 


Reli 
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"  Whatever  objections  the  vain  or  vicious  make 
against  religion,  they  must  allow,  if  they  have  any 
regard  to  truth  remaining,  not  only  that  nothing 
else  promises  happiness  hereafter,  but  that  nothing 
is  so  likely  to  give  happiness,  even  here,  as  that  dis 
position  of  mind  to  which  religion  proposes  to  brinj 
us;  for  he  who  loves  God  sincerely,  and  obeys  him 
willingly,  and  trusts  him  cheerfully,  who  delights 
in  doing  justice,  and  showing  goodness  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  takes  pleasure  in  regulating  his  con- 
duct by  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — study- 
ing to  be  useful  in  his  station,  and  keeping  his  heart 
shut  again.st  hurtful  indulgence,  while  he  opens  it, 
in  a  proper  degree,  to  every  innocent  gratification 
hath,  unquestionably,  the  truest  enjoyment  of  hit 
being,  that  is  possible.  ■  He  destroys  not  his  health 
by  intemperance,  nor  his  fortune  by  extravagance, 
nor  his  character  by  criminal  or  mean  behaviour 
He  generally  obtains  esteem  and  friendship ;  and 
he  always  feels  the  most  comfortable  testimony, 
that  of  his  own  conscience.  Whatever  he  denies 
himself,  or  parts  with,  it  is  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion— the  discharge  of  his  duty;  whatever  he  suffers 
he  escapes  the  greatest  of  evils,  remorse  and  shame; 
and  he  enjoys  the  greatest  good,  a  conscious  sense 
of  the  Divine  favour,  conducting  him  graciously 
through  the  aftlictions  of  this  life,  to  an  endless 
felicity  in  the  next,  that  shall  be  the  more  abundant 
through  his  afflictions.  And  where  shall  we  find 
upon  earth,  a  securer,  and  easier,  or  more  joyful 
situation?  Right  actions,  it  must  be  owned,  are 
often  accompanied,  in  the  beginning  of  a  Christian 
course,  with  great  inward  struggles ;  but  they  di- 
minish continually,  in  proportion  as  a  right  temper 


From  "Bell  on  the  Hand." 

(Contiuued  from  page  412.) 

To  contrast  still  more  strongly  the  sensibility  of 
the  surface  with  the  property  of  internal  parts,  to 
show  how  very  different  sensibility  is,  in  reality, 
from  what  is  suggested  by  first  experience,  and  how 
admirably  it  is  varied  and  accommodated  to  the 
functions,  we  shall  add  one  other  fact.  The  brain 
is  insensible — that  part  of  the  brain,  which  if  dis- 
turbed or  diseased,  takes  away  consciousness,  is  as 
insen.sible  as  the  leather  of  our  shoe  !  That  the  brain 
may  be  touched,  or  a  portion  of  it  cut  off",  without 
interupting  the  patient  in  the  sentence  that  he  is 
uttering,  is  a  surprising  circumstance  !  From  this 
fact  Phiysiologists  formerly  inferred  that  the  sur- 
geon had  not  reached  the  more  important  organ  of 
the  brain.  But  that  opinion  arose  from  the  notion 
prevailing  that  a  nerve  must  necessarily  be  sensi- 
ble. Whereas,  when  we  consider  that  the  different 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  have  totally  distinct 
endowments,  and  that  there  are  nerves,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  shown,  insensible  to  touch  and  incapable 
of  giving  pain,  though  exquisitely  alive  to  their  pro- 
per office,  we  have  no  just  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  brain  should  be  sensible,  or  exhibit  the  proper- 
ty of  a  nerve  of  the  skin.  Reason  on  it  as  we  may, 
the  fact  is  so  ; — the  train,  through  which  every 
impression  must  be  conveyed  before  it  is  perceived, 
is  itself  insensible.  This  informs  us  that  sensibihty 
is  not  a  necessary  attendant  on  the  delicate  texture 
of  a  living  part,  but  that  it  must  have  an  appro- 
priate organ,  and  that  it  is  an  especial  provision. 

To  sati--fy  my  reader  on  this  interesting  subject, 
I  ^hall  take  the  contrast  of  two  organs,  one  external 
and  exposed,  and  the  other  internal  and  carefully 
excluded  from  injury. 

The  eye,  consisting  of  its  proper  nerve  of  vision 
and  its  transparent  humours  and  coats,  is  an  organ 
of  exquisite  delicacy — not  only  is  it  exposed  to  all 
the  injuries  to  which  the  general  surface  of  the  body 
is  liable,  but  to  be  inflamed  and  rendered  opaque 
by  particles  getting  into  it  which  are  so  light  that 
they  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  contact  of 
which  the  common  skin  is  quite  insensible.  The 
mechanical,  and  more  obvious  contrivance  for  the 
protection  of  this  organ,  is  a  ready  motion  of  the 
eyelids  and  the  shedding  of  tears  ;  which  coming, 
as  it  were,  from  a  httle  fountain,  play  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  eye,  and  wash  away  whatever  is  offensive. 
But  to  the  action  of  this  Uttle  hydraulic  and  mecha- 
nical apparatus  there  is  required  an  exquisite  sen- 
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sibility  to  direct  it — not  that  kind  of  sensibility 
which  enables  the  eye  to  receive  the  impressions  of 
light — but  a  property  more  resembling  the  tender- 
ness of  the  skin,  yet  happily  adapted,  by  its  fineness, 
to  the  condition  of  the  organ. 

A  nerve,  possessed  of  a  quality  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  optic  nerve,  extends  over  all  the 
exterior  surfaces  of  the  eye,  and  gives  to  those  sur- 
faces their  delicate  sensibility.  Now  it  sometimes 
happens  that  this  nerve  is  injured  and  its  function 
lost ;  the  consequences  of  which  are  very  curi 
— smoke  and  offensive  particles,  which  are  afloat 
in  the  atmosphere,  rest  upon  the  eye :  flies  and  dust 
lodge  under  the  eyelids,  without  producing  sensa 
tion,  and  without  exciting  either  the  hydraulic  or 
the  mechanical  apparatus  to  act  for  the  purpose  of 
expelling  them.  But  although  they  do  not  give 
pain,  they  nevertheless  stimulate  the  surfaces  » 
to  produce  inflammation,  and  that  causes  opacity 
in  the  fine  transparent  membranes  of  the  eye  ;  anc' 
the  organ  is  lost,  although  the  proper  nerve  of  vi 
sion  remains  entire.  I  have  seen  many  instances  of 
the  eye  being  thus  destroyed  for  want  of  sensibility 
to  touch,  and  it  has  been  curious  to  remark,  on  these 
occasions,  that  when  the  hand  was  waved  or 
feather  brought  near  the  eye,  the  person  winked 
yet  he  did  not  shut  his  eye  on  rubbing  the  finger 
across  the  eyeball,  or  wheu  blood  was  removed  by 
the  lancet  from  the  inflamed  vessels.  In  those  cases, 
when  vision  gave  notice  of  danger  to  the  organ,  the 
patient  winked  to  avoid  it,  but  when  the  point 
touched  the  eye  or  eyelids,  the  sense  of  touch  gave 
no  alarm,  and  was  followed  by  no  action  for  the 
protection  of  the  organ. 

I  shall  present  another  instance  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  sensibility  which  protects  the  eye. 
The  oculist  has  observed  that  by  the  touch  of  a 
thing  as  light  as  a  feather,  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
will  be  thrown  into  uncontrollable  actions  and 
spasms  :  but  if  the  point  of  the  finger  be  pressed 
somewhat  rudely  between  the  eyelids,  and  directly 
on  the  eye  itself,  he  can  by  such  means  hold  the 
eye  steady  for  his  intended  operation,  producing 
hardly  any  sensation,  certainly  no  pain  ! 

This  is  one  of  the  little  secrets  of  the  art ;  the 
oculist  turns  out  the  eyelids,  and  fingers  the  eye, 
in  a  manner  which  appears  at  once  rude  and  mas- 
terly ;  and  still  the  wonder  grows  that  he  can  do 
such  things  with  so  much  dexterity  as  to  inflict  no 
pain,  when  by  daily  experience  we  know  that  even 
a  grain  of  sand  in  the  eye  will  torture  us.  The  ex- 
planation is  this:  the  eye  and  eyelids  are  possessed 
of  a  sensibility  which  is  adjusted  to  excite  the  ac- 
tion of  its  protecting  parts  against  such  small  par- 
ticles as  might  lodge  and  inflame  its  fine  membranes. 
But  the  apparatus  is  not  capable  of  protecting  the 
surface  of  the  eye  against  the  intrusion  of  a  stick 
or  a  stone  ;  from  such  injuries  it  could  not  be  de- 
fended by  a  delicate  sensibility  and  involuntary  ac- 
tion, but  only  by  the  effort  of  the  will. 

In  these  details  we  have  new  proofs  of  the  mi- 
nute relation  which  is  established  between  the  species 
of  sensibility  in  an  organ  and  the  end  to  be  attain- 
ed through  it.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  pain  to  which  the  eye  is  exposed,  we 
should  quickly  lose  the  enjoyment  of  the  sense  of 
vision  altogether.  But  we  were  about  to  institute 
a  comparison  of  the  eye  with  the  heart. 

The  observation  of  the  admirable  Harvey,  the 
discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  to  this 
effect.  A  noble  youth  of  the  family  of  Montgo- 
mery, from  a  fall  and  consequent  abscess  on  the 
side  of  the  chest,  had  the  interior  marvellously  ex- 
posed, so  that  after  his  cure,  on  his  return  from  his 
travels,  the  heart  and  lungs  were  still  visible,  and 
could  be  handled ;  which  when  it  was  communi- 
cated to  Charles  I.,  he  expressed  a  desire  that  Har- 


vey should  be  permitted  to  see  the  youth  and  ex 
amine  his  heart.  "  'SA'hen,"  says  Harvey,  "  I  had 
paid  my  respects  to  this  young  nobleman,  and  con 
veyed  to  him  the  king's  request,  he  made  no  con 
cealment,  but  exposed  the  left  side  of  his  breast, 
when  I  saw  a  cavity  into  which  I  could  introduce 
my  fingers  and  thumb ;  astonished  with  the  novelty, 
again  and  rgain  I  explored  the  wound,  and  first 
marvelling  at  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  cure, 
I  set  about  the  examination  of  the  heart.  Taking 
it  in  one  hand,  and  placing  the  finger  of  the  other 
on  the  pulse  of  the  wrist,  I  satisfied  myself  that  it 
was  indeed  the  heart  which  I  grasped.  I  then 
brought  him  to  the  king,  that  he  might  behold  and 
touch  so  extraordinary  a  thing,  and  that  he  might 
perceive,  as  I  did,  that  unless  when  we  touched  the 
outer  skin,  or  when  he  saw  our  fingers  in  the  cavity, 
this  young  nobleman  knew  not  that  we  touched 
the  heart !"  Other  observations  confirm  this  great 
authority,  and  the  heart  is  declared  insensible.  And 
yet  the  opinions  of  mankind  must  not  be  lightly  con- 
demned. Not  only  does  every  emotion  of  the  mind 
affect  the  heart,  but  every  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  body  is  attended  with  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  heart :  motion  during  health — the  influence 
of  disease — every  passing  thought,  will  influence  it. 
Here  is  the  distinction  manifested.  The  sensibility 
of  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  for  a  purpose,  and  so  is 
the  sensibility  of  the  heart.  Whilst  that  of  the  eye 
guards  it  against  injury  from  without,  the  heart, 
insensible  to  touch,  is  yet  alive  to  every  variation 
in  the  circulation,  subject  to  change  from  every  al- 
teration of  posture  or  of  exertion,  and  is  in  sympa- 
thy of  the  strictest  kind  with  the  constitutional 
powers. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected. 

Charity. 

Charity  has  various  senses,  but  is  excellent  in  all 
of  them.  It  imports  first,  the  commiseration  of 
the  poor  and  unhappy  of  mankind,  and  extends  a 
helping  hand  to  mend  their  condition.  They  who 
feel  nothing  of  this,  are  at  best  not  above  half  of 
kin  to  the  human  race.  A  man,  and  yet  not  have 
the  feeling  of  the  wants,  or  needs  of  his  own  flesh 
nd  blood  !  a  monster  !  And  may  he  never  be  suf- 
fered to  propagate  such  an  unnatural  stock  in  the 
world.     Such  an  uncharitableness  spoils  the  best 

ns,  and  two  to  one  but  entails  a  curse  upon  the 
possessor.  Nor  can  we  expect  to  be  heard  of  God 
in  our  prayers,  that  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  petitions 
of  the  distressed  amongst  our  fellow-creatures.  God 
sends  the  poor  to  try  us,  as  well  as  he  tries  them  by 
being  such  ;  and  he  who  refuses  them  a  little  out  of 
the  great  deal  which  God  has  given  him,  lays  up 
poverty  in  store  for  his  own  posterity.  I  will  not 
say  these  works  are  meritorious,  but  dare  say  they 
are  acceptable,  and  go  not  without  their  reward. 
Though  to  humble  us  in  our  fulness  and  liberality 
too,  wo  only  give  but  what  is  given  us  to  give,  as 
well  as  to  use ;  for  if  we  are  not  our  own,  less  is 
that  so  which  God  has  intrusted  us  with. 

Next,  charity  makes  the  best  construction  of 
things  and  persons,  and  is  so  far  from  being  an  evil 
spy,  a  back-biter,  or  a  disturber,  that  it  excuses 
weakness,  extenuates  miscarriages,  makes  the  best 
of  everything,  forgives  every  body,  serves  all,  and 
hopes  to  the  end.  It  moderates  extremes,  is  always 
for  expedients,  labours  to  accommodate  differences, 
and  had  rather  suffer  than  revenge.  It  is  so  far 
from  exacting  the  utmost  farthing,  that  it  had 
rather  lose,  than  seek  her  own  violently.  As  it  acts 
freely,  so  zealously  too  ;  but  it  is  always  to  do  good, 
for  it  hurts  nobody.  An  universal  remedy  against 
discord,  and  an  holy  cement  for  mankind. 

And  lastly,  it  is  love  to  God  and  the  brethren 
which  raises  the  soul  above  all  worldly  considera- 


tions ;  and  as  it  gives  a  taste  of  heaven  upon  earth, 
so  it  is  heaven  in  the  fulness  of  it,  to  the  truly 
charitable  here.  This  is  the  noblest  sense  charity 
has,  after  which  all  should  press,  as  that  more  ex- 
cellent way.  Nay,  most  excellent ;  for  as  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  were  the  more  excellent  way  the ! 
great  apostle  discovered  to  the  christians,  (too  apt 
to  stick  in  outward  gifts  and  church  performances,)  i 
so  of  that  better  way,  he  preferred  charity  as  the 
best  part,  because  it  would  outlast  the  rest,  and  I 
abide  forever.  Wherefore  a  man  can  never  b 
true  and  good  christian  without  charity,  even  in 
the  lowest  sense  of  it;  and  yet  he  may  have  that 
part  thereof,  and  still  be  none  of  the  apostle's  true 
christian ;  since  he  tells  us,  that  if  we  should  give 
all  our  goods  to  the  poor,  and  want  charity  in  her 
other  and  higher  senses,  it  would  profit  us  nothing. 
Nay,  though  we  had  all  tong-ues,  and  even  gifts  of  I 
prophecy,  and  were  preachers  to  others,  aye,  and 
had  zeal  enough  to  give  our  bodies  to  be  burned, 
yet  if  we  wanted  charity,  it  would  not  avail  us 
for  salvation.  It  seems  it  was  his,  and  indeed 
ought  to  be  ours,  vnum  necessarium,  or  the  one 
thing  needful,  which  our  Saviour  attributed 
Mary,  in  preference  to  her  sister  Martha,  who 
seems  not  to  have  wanted  the  lesser  parts  of  charity. 
Would  God,  this  divine  virtue  were  more  im- 
planted and  diffused  among  mankind,  the  pretend- 
ers to  Christianity  especially,  and  we  should  mind 
piety  more  than  controversy,  and  exercise  love  and> 
compassion,  instead  of  censuring  and  persecuting 
one  another,  in  any  manner  whatever. — William 
Pciin. 


loudoD. 
"  Where  h.-is  commerce  such  a  mart, 
So  nil'd,  so  thi-ong'd,  so  drain'd,  and  so  supplied 
As  London  :  opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasing  Loudon  ?  Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she, 
A  more  accomplish'd  world's  chief  glory  now." 

Few  persons  have  the  slightest  conception  of  the 
extraordinary  number  of  country  persons  residing 
in  London.  Of  1 ,395,000  persons,  twenty  years  old 
and  upward  residing  in  London,  in  1851,  only 
645,000  were  born  in  London,  the  remaining  750,- 
000  having  been  born  in  the  country  or  abroad. 
Including  children,  there  must  at  the  present  time 
(1856)  be  more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants  who 
are  not  Londoners  by  birth.    Of  this  number  given 

the  census,  (1851,)  only  30,000  are  from  Scot- 
land, 110,000  are  Irish,  and  30,000  are  foreigners. 
There  are  80,000  children  born  yearly  in  London;  ; 
there  are  350,000  marriageable  but  unmarried  wo- 
men ;  there  are  50,000  persons  always  resident  in  i 
poor-houses  and  prisons  or  supported  by  charity ; 
there  are  1,200  places  of  worship,  and  including  the 
services  at  different  times  in  the  day,  1,000,000 
attendances  at  divine  worship  on  thefir.stday  of  the 
week.  There  are  6000  schools,  on  the  books  of 
which  are  600,000  scholars. 

There  are  20,000  persons  engaged  in  killing  and 
selling  animal  food  ;  a  greater  number  in  preparing 
and  selling  vegetable  food,  and  nearly  30,000 
making  and  selling  beverages.  More  than  30,000 
tailors  are  plying  the  needle  in  London  ;  while  40,- 
000  boot  and  shoemakers  are  fashioning  and  cob- 
bling our  leathern  understandings.  Nearly  25,000 
professional  men  are  supplying  the  daily  and  weekly 
quotas  of  Divinity,  Law  and  Physio,  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  authors  and  printers  furnish  us  with 
books  and  newspapers.  The  domestic  servants  in 
London,  male  and  female,  reach  the  almost  incred- 
ible number  of  200,000.  The  char-women,  washer- 
women and  manglers  present  a  corps  60,000  strong. 
There  are  more  than  100,000  women  and  girls  who 
earn  a  living  by  the  use  of  the  needle.      Nearly  j 
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80,000  clerks  are  labouring  all  the  year  through  at 
the  "  (lead-wood  desk." 

Where  and  when  the  growth  of  the  metropolis  is 
to  terminate,  no  one  can  yet  form  the  faintest  con 
jecture.  We  have  fields  in  plenty  beyond  the  pres- 
ent limits  to  be  passive  recipients  of  blocks  of  hoi: 
We  are  talking  of  vast  sewerage  schemes  adequate 
for  a  population  of  five  millions.  We  are  gradually 
completing  arrangements  for  obtaining  water  above 
the  tidal  pollutions  of  the  Thames,  which,  unless  the 
Thames  runs  dry,  ought  to  render  our  water  supply 
better  rather  than  worse  in  future  years.  We  are 
closing  all  our  pent  up  and  unwholesome  grave- 
yards, and  establishing  others  in  open  districts.  We 
are  so  improving  our  channels  of  coal  supply,  by 
means  of  screw  colliers,  collier-docks  and  railway 
depots,  that  we  can  kindle  any  number  of  parlour 
fires  and  kitchen  ranges  with  less  fear  of  monopoly 
than  ever.  We  are  making  and  maintaining  several 
public  parks  at  the  national  expense,  which  will  re- 
main open  breathing  spots  when  London  shall  ex- 
tend far  beyond  them.  We  have  increased  almost 
every  variety  of  humanizing  institution  in  the  metro- 
polis, within  the  last  half  century,  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  population  itself  has  increased  ;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  same  relatively  greater  in- 
Breases  hould  not  be  maintained  in  the  remaining 
moietyof  the  century.  Assuming  that  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  population  will  remain  the  same  as  from 
1841  to  1851,  the  Registrar  General  calculates  that 
the  population  of  London  will  rise  to  six  millions  of 
souls  before  the  end  of  the  present  century  !  The 
metropolis  already  covers  80,000  acres.  It  is  be- 
wildering to  think  of  its  prospective  vastness  when 
thus  peopled.  And  some  of  these  acres  in  the  heart  of 
bhe  metropolis  are  acquiring  a  money  value  proba- 
bly never  equalled  in  any  other  time  or  country. 
Small  patches  of  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
have  lately  been  let  on  building  leases,  at  rentals, 
which,  calculated  at  30  years  purchase,  would 
amount  to  a  price  of  £300,000,  £500,000,  and 
£800,000  per  acre  ;  nay,  in  one  case  the  price  thus 
3alculated,  actually  exceeds  a  million  sterling  per 
acre.  Gloomy  forebodings  occupy  some  minds  on 
bhe  subject  of  the  future  of  this  large  metropolis. 
History  does  not  record  such  a  stupendous  civic  popu- 
lation ;  and  having  no  precedent  to  serve  as  its  ba- 
ds, men  are  at  a  loss  to  picture  the  possible  econo- 
my of  sis  millions  of  human  beings  livinc  in  one 
3ity.  ^^ 

When  enemies  rise  up  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
people  that  are  engaged  to  defend  its  cause,  are 
jommonly  most  exposed,  where  they  are  least  sen- 
sible of  danger.  While  they  are  wholly  intent  upon 
;he  opposition  that  appears  openly  before  them,  to 
make  head  against  it,  and  neglect  carefully  to  look 
iround  them, — the  de\il  comes  behind  them,  and 
Tives  a  fatal  stab  unseen ;  and  has  opportunity  to 
live  a  more  home-stroke,  and  wound  the  deeper, 
secause  he  strikes  at  his  leisure,  and  according  to 
bis  pleasure,  being  obstructed  by  no  guard  or  re- 
sistance. *  *  By  this  means  Satan  brings  in  even 
ihe  friends  of  religion,  insensibly  to  themselves,  to 
io  the  work  of  enemies ;  by  destroying  the  progress 
Df  religion,  in  a  far  more  effectual  manner  than 
jpen  enemies  ever  do,  under  the  notion  of  advancing 
it. — Edwa  rds. 

"  It  is  a  true  sign  that  our  heart  is  not  perfect 
before  God,  and  does  not  entirely  rest  in  him,  when, 
like  the  Athenians  of  old,  we  are  anxious  to  hear 
3r  tell  some  new  thing ;  when  we  are  exceedingly 
troubled  about  our  own  reputation  among  men; 
ind  when  in  regard  to  anything  of  a  worldly  na- 
;ure,  we  exhibit  an  eager,  and  precipitate  state  of 
mind." 


CONTENT  AND  RICH. 


My  conscience  is  my  crown  ; 

Contented  thoughts,  my  rest; 
My  heart  is  happy  in  itself, 

My  bliss  is  in  my  breast. 

My  wishes  are  but  few, 

All  easy  to  fulfil : 
I  make  the  limits  of  my  power 

The  bounds  unto  my  will. 

I  have  no  care  for  gold, 

Well-doing  is  my  wealth  ; 
My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 

While  grace  affordeth  health. 

I  clip  high-climbing  thoughts, 
The  wings  of  swelling  pride; 

Their  fall  is  worst  that  from  the  height 
Of  greatest  honour  slide. 

Since  sails  of  largest  size 
The  storm  doth  soonest  tear, 

1  bear  so  low  and  small  a  sail, 
As  freeth  me  from  fear. 

I  wrestle  not  with  rage 

While  fury's  flame  doth  burn  ; 

It  is  in  vain  to  stop  the  stream 
Until  the  tide  doth  turn. 

But  when  the  flame  is  out, 
And  ebbing  wrath  doth  end, 

I  turn  a  late  enraged  foe 
Into  a  cxuiet  friend. 

And  taught  with  often  proof, 

A  temper'd  calm  I  find, 
To  be  most  solace  to  itself. 

Best  cure  for  angry  mind. 

Spare  diet  is  my  fare. 

My  clothes  more  fit  than  fine  ; 
I  know  I  feed  and  clothe  a  foe, 

That  pamper'd,  would  repine. 

I  envy  not  their  hap 

Whom  favour  doth  advance  ; 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  their  pain 

That  have  less  happy  chance. 

To  rise  by  other's  fall, 

I  deem  a  losing  gain; 
All  states  with  other's  ruin  built, 

To  ruin  run  amain. 

No  change  of  fortune's  calm. 
Can  cast  my  comforts  down  ; 

When  fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to  think 
How  quickly  she  will  frown. 

And  when,  in  froward  mood. 

She  proved  an  angry  foe, 
Small  gain,  I  found,  to  let  her  come — 

Less  loss  to  let  her  go. 


TRUST  LN  THE  LORD. 
'  See  the  light  tenants  of  the  barren  air : 
To  them,  nor  stores,  nor  granaries,  belong; 
Naught  but  the  woodland,  and  the  pleasing  song 
Yet  your  kind  heavenly  Father  bends  his  eye 
On  the  least  wing  that  flits  along  the  sky. 
To  him  they  sing  when  spring  renews  the  plain ; 
To  him  they  call  in  winter's  pinching  reign; 
Nor  is  their  music,  nor  their  plaint  in  vain : 
He  hears  the  gay  and  the  distressful  call, 
And  with  unsparing  bounty  fills  them  all. 
Observe  the  rising  lily's  snowy  grace  ; 
Observe  the  various  vegetable  race : 
They  neither  toil,  nor  spin,  but  careless  grow ; 
Yet  see  how  warm  they  blush  !  how  bright  they  j 
What  regal  vestments  can  with  them  compare  I 
What  king  so  shining !  or  what  queen  so  fair  I 
If  ceaseless  thus  the  fowls  of  heaven  he  feeds; 
If  o'er  the  fields  such  lucid  robes  he  spreads  ;    ■ 
Will  he  not  care  for  you,  ye  faithless,  say  ? 
Is  he  unwise?  or,  are  ye  less  than  they." 


Tho'  griefs  unnumbered  throng  thee  round, 

Still  in  thy  God  confide, 
Whose  finger  marks  the  seas  their  bound. 

And  curbs  the  headlong  tide. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPniCAl   SKETCUES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  pivge  413.) 
EDWARD    LUCAS. 

Edward  Lucas,  an  elder  of  the  Falls  Monthly 
Meeting,  deceased  Third  month  4th,  1740 ;  aged 
nearly  71  years. 

HUGH   DURBOROUC.n. 

Hugh  Durborough  was  born  in  Old  England, 
probably  in  Somersetshire,  within  the  limits  of  which 
he  resided  when  he  reached  maturity.  He  was  con- 
vinced of  the  principles  of  Truth  as  held  by  our 
early  Friends,  and  was  a  sufferer  in  his  native 
country  for  conscience'  sake.  He  was  a  clothier, 
and  resided  at  North  Curry.  On  the  12th  of  the 
Sixth  month,  1783,  he  was  with  some  others  at 
their  religious  meeting  held  at  Gregory  Stoke. 
They  had  that  day  the  company  of  that  able  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  Jaspar  Batt,  and  he  was  exer- 
cised in  his  gift,  when  that  noted  persecuting  jus- 
tice, Henry  Walrond,  came  with  his  soldiers  and 
a  constable  into  the  house.  Jaspar  probably  felt 
a  stop  in  his  mind,  and  ceased  speaking.  After  a 
time  of  silence,  they  bade  him  go  on.  He  boldly 
an-swered,  "  It  is  not  meet  to  cast  pearls  before 
swine."  The  names  of  the  Friends  present  were 
then  all  taken  down,  and  all  but  four  of  the  men 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  constable.  The 
meeting-house  being  cleared  of  its  occupants,  these 
professed  ministers  of  the  law  proceeded  to  break 
the  windows,  and  to  carry  the  doors,  benches  and 
forms  out  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  where 
they  set  them  on  fire,  and  consumed  them.  After 
enjoying  this  wanton  outrage,  the  justice  withdrew 
with  his  soldiers,  and  the  constable  having  no  de- 
sire to  oppress  his  innocent  neighbours,  and  having 
no  list  of  the  prisoners  given  to  him,  nor  any  war- 
rant to  detain  them,  sufi'ered  every  one  to  go  whi- 
ther he  would.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  next  day 
Walrond  furnished  the  constable  a  list,  and  obliged 
him  to  arrest  the  Friends,  and  bring  them  before 
him,  when  he  sent  our  friend,  Hugh  Durborough, 
and  sis  others,  to  the  jail  at  Ilchester.  One  of  the 
prisoners,  then  at  Ilchester,  after  narrating  the 
above,  with  many  additional  instances  of  oppres- 
sion, writes,  "  What  the  end  of  these  things  will  be, 
we  must  leave  to  the  Lord  ;  but  they  at  present 
seem  resolved  to  be  exceeding  wicked,  if  the  Lord 
do  not  put  a  stop  to  them.  My  desire  is,  that  in 
these  days  of  trial,  and  deep  exercise,  the  faith  of 
any  of  his  people  may  not  fail,  but  that,  bold  and 
valiant  for  the  Truth  on  earth,  they  may  be  made, 
and  in  the  innocency  may  be  kept,  that  an  heart  of 
unbelief  may  never  enter  any  towards  God  ;  nor  a 
spirit  of  revenge  towards  their  enemies,  but  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  undergo  the  wrath  of  many, 
until  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  restrain  it." 

After  Hugh  Durborough  was  released  from  pri- 
son, he  felt  a  freedom  to  remove  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  came  in  1684,  bringing  a  certificate  of 
unity  and  fellowship  from  the  Monthly  Bleeting  at 
Ilchester,  held  on  the  6th  of  the  Sixth  month  that 
year,  which  was  presented  at  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  on  the  4th  of  Ninth  month  following. 
He  soon  removed  into  Chester  county,  to  Thorn- 
bury,  where  he  followed  his  profession.  On  the 
16th  of  the  First  mouth,  1686,  he  was  married  at 
a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  that  valuable  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  John  Simcock,  at  Radley,  to  Eli- 
zabeth Taylor,  of  Tinicum,  who  proved  a  valuable 
helpmeet  to  him  in  his  religious  exercises. 

We  do  not  find  at  what  time  he  first  appeared  in 
the  ministry,  but  it  was  probably  some  time  before 
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the  defection  of  George  Keith.  George,  it  appears, 
in  his  efforts  to  bewilder  and  mislead  honest-hearted 
Friends,  had  had  some  effect  upon  Hugh  Dur- 
borough,  but  it  was  of  short  continuance.  At  the 
meeting  of  ministers,  held  First  mo.  4th,  1693, 
Hugh  presented  "  a  testimony  against  that  evil 
spirit  of  separation  that  hath  appeared  in  George 
Keith."  The  paper,  after  some  correction,  was 
returned  to  Hugh,  to  read  at  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. Hugh  soon  after  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  his  occupation  was  that  of  a  boulter. 

Hufh  Durborough  was  a  plain  man,  a  willing 
worker  for  others,  and  very  much  employed  by  his 
brethren  in  religious  Society,  in  such  affairs  as 
did  not  require  much  literary  acquisition.  He  tra- 
velled a  few  times  abroad,  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. In  the  j-ear  1T04,  he  visited  Friends  and 
others  in  Maryland,  with  the  unity  of  his  Friends, 
and,  in  the  year  1709,  having  a  concern  to  visit 
Friends  in  Long  Island,  Rhode  Island  and  parts  of 
New  England,  he  was  set  at  liberty  for  the  service, 
accompanying  William  Baldwin,  then  on  a  religious 
visit  from  Old  England. 

Hugh  visited  the  neighbouring  meetings  abun- 
dantly, as  the  records  left  show,  and  his  labours 
were  received  in  love,  and  tended  to  the  edification 
of  the  believers,  and  the  comfort  of  the  church.  As 
he  grew  aged,  he  was  less  frequent  in  his  public 
appearances  in  the  ministry,  but  continued  in  lively 
unity  with  his  Friends,  and  died,  respected  and 
beloved,  on  the  20th  of  Third  month,  1740,  be- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  not  less  than  80  years  of  age. 

EZRA   CEOASDALE. 

Ezra  Croasdale  was  probably  the  son  of  William 
Croasdale,  of  Bowling,  Bradford  Parish,  in  the 
county  of  York,  England,  who  was  one  of  the  many 
sufferers  for  the  Truth,  between  the  years  1660  and 
1684.  Ezra  was  born  in  1655  or  1656,  and  bav- 
in" the  example  of  pious  parents,  and  submitting  to 
the  enlightening  and  purifying  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  witnessed  a  change  of  heart,  and 
such  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  doctrines 
in  which  he  was  educated,  became  those  of  his  con- 
scientious belief. 

His  memorial  states:  "  He  came  into  this  coun- 
try amongst  some  of  the  first  settlers  in  these  parts, 
having  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry  before  he  left 
England,  in  which  he  continued  a  zealous  labourer 
and  constant  attender  of  meetings,  until  rendered 
incapable  thereof  through  the  infirmity  of  old  age." 

He  departed  this  hfe.  Fourth  mo.  18th,  1740; 
aged  85  years. 

BENJAMIN   MEN'DENHALL. 

Benjamin  Mendenhall  was  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  place 
he  chose  for  a  residence,  was  in  Concord,  where, 
through  the  preserving  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
he  long  lived  a  godly  and  upright  life,  and  labouri  d 
with  his  beloved  wife,  Ann,  to  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
Their  labours  were  abundantly  blessed  to  their 
posterity,  and  whilst  they  yet  lived,  they  beheld  at 
least  two  of  their  children,  faithful  and  serviceable 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  labouring  at  home,  and 
travelling  abroad  at  the  Lord's  bidding,  to  promote 
his  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace.  Benjamin 
■was  a  man  serviceable  in  divers  respects,  both  in 
public  and  private  life.  He  had  represented  his 
county  in  the  Assembly,  but  it  without  doubt  better 
suited  the  turn  of  his  mind,  to  do  kind  acts  to  his 
neighbours  in  private,  to  serve  the  church  as  an 
anointed  elder,  and  in  the  various  appointments 
placed  upon  him,  and  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  reli- 
gious duty  assigned  him,  by  example  and  precept, 
to  his  family  and  neighbours.     He  lived  to  a  good 


old  age,  being  not  far  from  fourscore,  when  he  was 
released  by  death  from  his  labours,  in  the  Seconp 
month,  1740. 

Thomas  Chalkley  says  :  "  From  Kennet,  I  went 
to  Concord,  to  the  burial  of  Benjamin  Mendenhall,  i 
where  we  had  a  large  and  solid  meeting,  several 
lively  testimonies  being  borne  therein.  This  Friend 
was  a  worthy  elder,  and  a  serviceable  man  in  our 
Society,  and  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  a  man  given  to  hospitaUty,  and  a  good  ex- 
ample to  his  family,  and  hath  left  divers  hopeful 
children  surviving  him." 

(To  be  continued.)     ^ 


Instinct  of  Horses. — It  is  asserted  as  a  fact,  says 
;  Cincinnati  Times ,  that  some  of  the  horses  in  the 
service  of  the  fire  department  become  restless,  and 
seem  anxious  to  "  be  off"  the  moment  the  fire-bells 
commence  ringing,  and  though  gentle  at  other  times, 
are  no  sooner  in  the  tracesofanengine  than  they  dart 
off  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  They  seem  to  partake  of 
all  the  excitement  of  the  firemen  on  such  occasions- 
An  incident  resulting  rather  seriously  to  John  Wil- 
son, a  member  of  fire  company  No.  10,  exhibiting 
this  instinct,  occurred  a  day  or  two  ago.  Wilson 
had  one  of  the  horses  of  the  company  hitched  in  a 
cart,  and  was  driving  leisurely  along  the  street,  when 
the  fire-bells  commenced  ringing.  The  horse  imme- 
diately became  excited,  and  whirling,  started  for  the 
engine-house  at  full  speed.  Wilson  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  manage  him.  The  horse  ran  on  until 
he  came  to  the  engine,  when  in  turning  the  corner 
he  upset  the  cart.  Wilson  was  thrown  out,  and  the 
wheel  passed  over  him,  crushing  his  ribs. 

Long  Praijers. — Speaking  against  long  prayers, 
Elder  Knapp  says  :  "When  Peter  was  endeavour- 
ing to  walk  on  the  water  to  meet  his  Master,  and 
was  about  sinking,  had  his  supplication  been  as  long 
as  the  introduction  to  some  of  our  modern  prayers 
before  he  got  half  through  he  would  have  been  fifty 
feet  under  walerT 

Let  us  be  careful  to  take  just  ways  to  compass  just 
things,  that  they  may  last  in  their  benefits  to  us. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Elements  of  Discord. 

Pride  of  opinion,  wilfulness  and  covetousness, 
with  a  rehance  upon  human  wisdom  and  power, 
are  the  causes  from  which  spring  contention  and 
strife,  whereby  famihes  as  well  as  communities  and 
nations,  are  divided,  and  opposing  parties,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  brotherhood,  are  led  into  crimina- 
tion and  recrimination,  breaking  up  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  society,  and  interrupting  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  individuals,  societies,  and  nations 
The  accusations,  bitter  denunciations,  and  unrelent- 
ing censures  into  which,  through  stimulation  of 
a  party  spirit,  these  are  ever  found  to  lead,  are  pro- 
ductive of  consequences  fatal  to  that  unity,  harmo- 
ny, and  peace  which  are  the  result  of  an  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  Truth,  such  as  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  all  the  faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb 
of  God  have  ever  taught,  and  exemplified  by  their 
lives  and  conversation. 

The  acknowledgment  of  mankind  as  one  common 
or  universal  brotherhood,  is  inseparable  from  a  be- 
lief in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the  Almighty;  and 
whenever  it  is  denied,  it  leads  into  confusion, 
hatred  and  strife.  The  price  of  our  redemption 
was  not  paid  for  any  one  society,  nation,  or  people ; 
but  for  all,  that  all  might  be  brought  to  repentance 
and  become  inheritors  of  eternal  life,  through  the 
washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  men. 


It  is  no  part  of  the  gospel  mission  or  plan,  to 
array  one  class  or  party  in  society  agaiust  the 
other ;  but  rather  that  we  should  strive,  by  mutual 
forbearance  and  love,  to  be  one  another's  helpers 
in  the  work  of  reformation,  wherein  we  have  need 
of  the  sympathy  of  our  fellows,  and  their  prayers 
that  our  labours  may  be  crowned  with  the  blessing 
of  Him  in  whom  all  his  faithful  children  are  united. 
And  not  only  so,  but  we  should  be  carefol  of  giving 
offence  either  to  Jew  or  Gentile,  remembering  the 
example  of  the  great  apostle,  who,  after  his  eyes 
had  been  open  to  see  the  evil  and  guilt  of  a  violent 
and  persecuting  course ;  and  having  known  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Lord  for  sin,  was  led  to  persuade  and 
entreat ;  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he 
might  win  some. 

It  is  not  by  branding  with  hard  names,  by  severe 
censure,  or  by  any  other  violent  means,  that  we  can 
availingly  convince  a  brother  of  his  error,  or  lead 
him  into  the  right  way ;  but  we  must  assure  him  of 
our  love  by  a  forbearing  and  persuasive  demeanor, 
by  the  manifestation  of  an  unmistakable  regard  for 
his  true  welfare,  before  he  can  be  expected  to  adopt 
our  opinions.  In  the  work  of  reformation,  we  must 
strive  lawfully,  if  we  expect  our  labours  to  be 
crowned ;  we  must  appeal  to  the  reason  and  affec- 
tions ;  to  the  kindlier  nature  of  the  heart,  and  not 
to  the  excitable  and  unruly  passions,  lest  we  beget 
feelings  of  resentment  and  revenge,  which  will  frus- 
trate the  design  of  our  labours. 

It  is  the  duty  of  religious,  as  well  as  of  moral  and 
political  reformers,  to  seek  to  restore  those  who  may 
have  strayed  from  justice  and  truth,  by  persuasive 
and  forbearing  labour,  in  order  for  their  help ;  but 
it  is  very  incompatible  with  good  government  and 
order,  to  endeavour  to  force  their  opinions  or  actions, 
lest,  through  the  manifestation  of  a  want  of  that 
charity  which  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind,  and 
thinketh  no  evil,  we  increase  the  disposition  to  re- 
bel against  the  laws  of  truth  and  justice,  and  there- 
by bring  condemnation  upon  our  own  beads.  It  is 
written  that  "he  who  taketh  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword,"  and  that,  "  with  what  judgment 
we  judge  we  shall  be  judged,  and  with  what  mea- 
sure we  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  us  again." 
Therefore,  if  we  would  be  the  instruments  for  pro- 
moting unity  and  harmony  of  purpose  and  action, 
which  are  essential  to  the  advancement  of  truth,  we 
must  observe  the  Scripture  injunction, "  Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even 
so  unto  them." 

The  law  of  kindness  is  the  only  safe  rule  for  thei 
christian  labourer,  who  must  seek  to  overcome  by 
entreaty  rather  than  by  force,  even  as  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation,  who  hath  declared,  "My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would  my  ser- 
vants fight."  He  was  wilhng  to  be  counted  among 
transgressors,  and  declared  that  he  came  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  save  the  lives  of  men ;  not  to  condemn, 
but  to  redeem  and  restore,  to  sacrifice  his  own  pre- 
cious life ;  to  bear  the  contradiction  and  revilings 
of  sinners  for  their  sakes,  that  he  might  save  them 
from  sin  and  its  guilt,  and  be  an  example  of  pa- 
tience, meekness,  forbearance  and  self-denial.  He 
condescended  to  be  reckoned  among  the  transgres- 
sors ;  that  he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  repentance.  He  endured  the  cross,  de 
spising  the  shame,  continuing  to  plead  and  labour, 
with  and  for  those  by  whom  he  was  reviled  and 
persecuted,  contradicted  and  buffeted,  forsaken 
and  hated;  teaching  us,  by  example  and  pre- 
cept, that  we  should  love  and  serve  our  ene- 
mies, and  not,  as  hirelings,  labour  only  when 
and  where  we  can  secure  the  favour,  praise,  and 
countenance  of  the  world.  "  Only  by  pride  Com- 
eth contention ;  but  with  the  well-advised  is  wis- 
dom." 


THE    FRIEND. 


Association  for  the  free  Instrnction  of  Adnit  Co- 
loured Persons. 
The  report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Association 
for  the  free  instruction  of  AdultColoured  Persons,  re- 
lative to  the  result  of  their  efforts  during  the  winter 
of  1855-6,  shows  the  continued  benefit  conferred  on 
the  portion  of  our  coloured  population  which  is  will- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  their  disinterested  labour. 
It  was  thought  better  to  defer  its  publication  until 
this  time,  in  order  to  bring  the  subject  fix-sh  before 
our  readers,  and  incite  them  to  more  liberal  con- 
tributions in  aid  of  the  concern.. — [Eds.  of'  Fne?ia. 
To  the  Association  of  F)-iends  for  tine  free  in- 
struction of  Adult  Coloured  Persons  : 

The  Managers  Report. — That  the  schools  were 
both  opened  at  the  usual  place  on  the  1st  of  Tenth 
mo.  last,  and  continued  on  five  evenings  in  each 
week  till  the  end  of  the  2nd  mo.  ensuing,  when  they 
were  closed  for  the  season. 

A  principal  and  two  assistant  teachers  were  en- 
gaged for  the  men's,  and  a  principal  and  four  as- 
sistants for  the  women's  school;  subsequently  a  third 
assistant  was  employed  in  the  men's  school :  these 
all  continued  till  the  close  of  the  schools  in  the  2nd 
month. 

At  the  opening,  32  men  and  51  women  entered 
as  scholars  :  the  whole  number  entered  for  the 
season  was,  in  the  men's  school  117,  and  in  the 
womaus  213 — and  the  average  attendance  in  the 
former  was  about  36,  and  in  the  latter  51. 

The  course  of  studies  has  been  nearly  the  same 
as  formerly,  comprising  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  and  exercise  in  geography  with  the  use 
of  the  maps — in  all  which,  instances  of  gratifying 
improvement  have  been  noticed.  The  usual  care 
has  also  been  taken  to  make  a  proper  classification 
of  the  learners,  by  which  means  the  teachers  labour 
more  efi'ectively,  and  the  advancement  of  the  scho- 
lars is  promoted. 

Committees  were  appointed  monthly  to  have  the 
oversight  of  the  schools  ;  they  were  also  frequently 
visited  by  other  managers  and  friends  of  the  con- 
cern. 

Two  exhibitions  of  the  Magic  Lantern  were  given 
one  in  each  school,  accompanied  by  appropriate  re 
marks  on  Astronomy,  Natural  History  &c.,  which 
appeared  gratifying  to  the  scholars. 

The  Moral  Almanac  and  Friend's  Tracts  were 
distributed  in  both  schools,  the  latter  on  several 
;  occasions.  The  order  of  both  schools  has  been 
,  satisfactory,  and  the  teachers  have  been  diligent  and 
'  attentive  to  their  duties. 

During  the  past  season  the  schools  were  smaller 
than  usual ;  and  of  the  causes  producing  this  result, 
were  the  sickness  which  especially  prevailed  amongst 
'  this  class,  and  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter. 
'  There  is,  however,  encouragement  in  the  belief  that 
I  these  schools  continue  to  confer — though  unobtn 
'  sively — benefits  on  this  class  of  the  coloured  peopl 
.  many  of  whom  feel  their  peculiar  condition,  and 
,  grasp  the  friendly  hand  thus  held  out  to  them  with 
'  feelings  of  gratitude. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  many  of  the  scholars 
expressed  a  warm  appreciation  of  the    privileges 
afforded  by  these  schools,  and  a  hope  that  they 
;  will  be  resumed  on  the  return  of  another  autumn. 
!  On  behalf  of  the  Managers, 

!  (Signed)  Samuel  Woolman,  Clerk. 

i       PbiLidelphia,  Srd  mo.  1856. 

;       Oflicers. — Secretary,  Charles  J.  Allen, 
Treasurer,  John  C.  Allen. 

:       Managers. — John  C.  Allen,  Nathaniel  H.  Brown, 

i  Wm.  L.  Edwards,  \Vm.  H.  Burr,  Anthony  M.  Kim- 
ber,  Edward  Sharpless,  Samuel  Woolman,  Samuel 
Allen,  Wm.  L.  Bailey,  and  Joseph  W.  Stokes. 


There  is  a  troublesome  humour  some  meb  have, 
that  if  they  may  not  lead,  they  will  not  follow ; 
but  had  rather  a  thing  were  never  done,  than  not 
done  in  their  own  way,  though  otherwise  very 
desirable.  This  comes  of  an  overfulness  of  our- 
selves, and  shows  we  are  more  concerned  for 
praise,  than  the  success  of  what  we  think  a  good 
thing. 


THE     FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  13,   18D6. 


To  the  anxious,  conflicting  christian,  the  spread 
of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  on  the  earth  seems  dis- 
ci uragingly  slow.  His  eye  is  so  often  offended 
with  the  scenes  of  wickedness  that  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  his  notice,  and  his  ear  so  pained  with 
every  day's  report  of  wrong  and  outrage,  that  he  is 
almost  ready  to  doubt  whether  the  world  is  not 
plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  sin,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  if  its  kingdoms  do  ever  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  it  must  be,  not 
by  the  gradual  triumph  of  truth  over  error,  but 
through  some  miraculous  intei-position  of  omnipo- 
tence, cutting  short  the  career  of  the  impenitent, 
and  commanding  light  to  burst  with  overpowering 
energy  upon  the  vision  of  those  who  seem  determin- 
ed to  grope  in  darkness. 

But  if  we  may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past, 
we  can  hardly  expect  that  this  will  ever  be  the  case. 
In  reading  the  history  of  the  visible  church,  or 
marking  the  fluctuations  of  right  and  wrong  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  it  is  apparent  that 
owing  to  the  fallen  condition  of  man,  truth  has  had 
to  keep  up  a  perpetual  warfare  with  error.  All 
the  evil  passions  of  the  human  heart  are  set  in  array 
against  her :  she  has  had  therefore  to  fight  her  way 
step  by  step,  and  to  secure  a  triumph  over  her  ene- 
mies before  she  could  gain  and  keep  the  good  wiU  of 
mankind. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  man's  depraved 
condition — deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked — that  even  the  truths  of  the  gospel  of  sal- 
vation are  not  welcomed  by  him  for  their  own  sake  ; 
they  are  rather  offensive,  because  opposed  to  his  de- 
sires, his  appetites  and  his  prejudices.  If  our  prac- 
tices are  not  in  accordance  with  their  requirements, 
self  prompts  us  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  still,  small 
voice  enforcing  them,  or  we  listen  unwillingly 
to  what  we  do  not  wish  to  hear,  and  strive  to  for- 
get that,  which  when  remembered,  brings  upoi 
rebuke  and  condemnation.  These  truths  therefore 
take  possession  and  establish  their  dominion  in  the 
heart  by  degrees ;  the  strong  man  armed  must  first 
be  bound  and  his  goods  spoiled,  before  their  govern- 
ment is  felt  to  be  supreniie,  before  mercy  and  truth 
meet  together  and  righteousness  and  peace  kiss 
each  other. 

Communities  are  made  up  of  individuals,  and 
what  is  true  in  relation  to  the  progress  and  final 
triumph  of  truth  in  the  latter,  is  true  in  relation  to 
a  similar  regeneration  of  the  former,  the  proportions 
of  time  and  space  corresponding  in  measure  with 
the  number  of  individuals  of  which  communities  are 
made  up. 

That  the  march  of  truth  has  been  and  still  is 
ward,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves,  by  looking  back  to 
the  state  of  professing  christians  at  the  period  when 
Friends  were  first  gathered  into  a  separate  Society, 
and  contrasting  it  with  their  present  condition.  We 
know  that  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  as  opened  on 
the  minds  of  Geo.  Fox  and  his  coadjutors  by  the 
light  of  Christ,  were  generally  regarded  as  vision- 
ary and  heterodox,  and  their  promulgation  subject- 
ed those  devoted  men  to  the  charge  of  fanaticism,  and 


drew  down  upon  their  devoted  heads  the  most  vin- 
dictive and  relentless  persecution.  Their  testimony 
to  the  peaceable  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
and  the  consequent  obligation  resting  upon  his  dis- 
ciples to  abstain  from  all  war  and  violence ;  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  divine  worship,  and  the  inherent 
right  of  all  to  religious  liberty ;  also  against  oaths 
and  vain  amusements;  but  above  all,  that  which  they 
bore  so  emphatically  to  the  unspeakable  gift  be- 
stowed on  all  mankind,  of  a  measure  or  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  purchased  for  them  by  the 
most  precious  offering  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  en- 
"ghtening  every  man  to  see  the  things  belonging  to 
his  peace,  and  the  way  to  obtain  them ;  these  and 
others,  though  preached  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  of  power,  were  rejected  with  anger, 
or  derided  with  contempt,  by  the  great  body  of  pro- 
fessors ;  who,  not  content  with  denying  that  they 
belonged  to  the  gospel  dispensation,  in  their  blind 
eal,  strove  by  nearly  every  means  in  their  power 
to  prevent  their  being  taught  or  received  ;  shutting 
up  their  promulgators  in  dungeons  and  prison-houses, 
and  making  a  spoil  of  those  who  were  wiUing  to 
listen  to  and  live  in  accordance  with  them. 

But  how  differently  are  these  testimonies  spoken 
of  and  esteemed  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
christian  community  in  the  present  day.  Slowly 
and  silently  truth  has  won  its  way,  showing  that 
though  amid  the  collision  and  struggle  with  its  op- 
ponents, it  may  have  been  often  wounded  and  cast 
down,  yet  it  could  not  be  destroyed  ;  its  inherent 
vigor  enabling  it  to  recover  from  the  shock,  and  re- 
new the  conflict  with  unabated  strength;  overcom- 
ing one  opponent  after  another,  and  by  each  suc- 
cessive triumph  securing  its  own  safety  and  a  more 
commanding  position  for  assailing  its  adversaries. 
So  that,  however  much  we  may  have  to  deplore 
the  degeneracy  and  revolt  in  our  own  rehgious  So- 
ciety,— raised  up  as  it  was  to  show  forth  by  example 
as  well  as  by  precept  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus, — yet  there  is  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  continued  spread  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom in  the  earth,  by  the  more  general  and  con- 
stant acknowledgment  and  acceptance  of  tho.?e  great 
truths  appertaining  to  it,  which  in  the  early  days 
of  Friends,  they  alone,  as  a  religious  body,  taught 
and  suffered  for. 

A  striking  example  of  this  progress,  is  the  great 
advance  manifested  within  a  few  years  past  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  unchristian  character 
of  war,  and  the  efforts  made  by  statesmen  and  di- 
plomatists to  mitigate  its  horrors,  and  confine  its 
destructive  effects  within  more  and  more  narrow 
limits. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  proposition  was 
first  advanced,  that  "free  ships  should  secure  free 
goods;"  or  in  other  words,  that  the  ships  of  neu- 
trals should  be  allowed  to  trade  uninterruptedly  in 
the  ports  of  belligerent  nations,  provided  their  car- 
goes were  not  contraband  of  war,  and  the  ports  to 
which  they  sailed  not  in  a  state  of  actual  blockade. 
At  fii-st,  this  proposition  was  thought  to  involve  con- 
cessions which  would  be  highly  injurious,  and  which 
could  not  be  admitted  without  great  detriment  to 
the  parties  engaged  in  hostilities  ;  but  it  came  to  be 
regarded  with  more  and  more  favour,  and  in  the 
late  congress  at  Paris,  it  was  admitted  and  adopted, 
as  springing  from  a  principle,  the  rectitude  and 
wisdom  of  which  cannot  be  gainsayed.  The  same 
congress  has  also  denounced  the  system  of  priva- 
teering, and  proposed  its  abolition,  which  has  been 
acceded  to  by  most  of  the  governments  of  Europe. 
Our  own  government,  while  expressing  its  unwill- 
ingness to  conform  with  the  propo.sition  to  do  away 
with  the  system  of  privateering,  so  long  as  the  laws 
of  war  allow  of  the  seizure  or  destruction  of  private 
property,  has  boldly  advanced  the  principle  that 
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private  property  ought  to  be  held  harmless  in  war, 
and  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  join  with  other 
governments,  in  binding  themselves  to  carry  this 
principle  hereafter  into  eflFeot,  and  thus  strip  war, 
should  it  again  take  place,  of  a  large  part  of  the 
field  in  which  it  enacts  its  cruelty  and  its  crimes- 
Should  this  be  agreed  to,  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  discard  privateering  also. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  justice 
dom  of  this  proposition  will  be  speedily  n 
or  conformed  to  by  the  nations  professin 
anity,  and  perhaps  those  who  proposed 
have  been  aware  of  this ;  but  it 
towards  this  desirable  end,  to  ha 


^nized 

ng  christi- 

:d   it   may 

great  st«p 

it  thus  fairly 


brought  before  them  by  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  influential  among  them,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  past  justify  the  anticipation  of 
its  being  finally  yielded  to.  When  this  chang( 
shall  come,  and  come  it  undoubtedly  will,  its 
consequences  upon  the  relations  of  one  nation 
to  another,  must  be  greater  than  we  can  pro- 
perly estimate  at  the  present.  The  sin  of  war  can- 
not be  mitigated  by  any  mode  of  carrying  it  on, 
but  its  cruelty  and  destruction  will  thus  be  incal- 
culably lessened,  and  the  inducements  to  enter  into 
it  greatly  circumscribed  and  weakened.  The  pro- 
fession of  arms,  as  it  is  now  termed,  in  other  words, 
the  training  for  and  art  of  killing,  or  inflicting 
misery  on  our  fellow-creatures,  will  stand  still  more 
conspicuously  in  relief,  displaying  more  boldly  its 
revolting  features,  and  separating  itself  more  eft'ec 
tually  from  the  sympathy  of  mankind  ;  while  thi 
cost  of  war  would  be  so  severely  felt  as  to  make 
each  government  far  more  careful  how  it  allowed 
itself  to  be  betrayed  into  it.  We  think,  then,  there 
is  good  ground  for  encouragement,  and  to  hope — dark 
and  cloudy  as  it  ofttimes  seems — that  the  day  is 
hastening  on,  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 
The  cause  of  truth  is  the  cause  of  Christ,  to  whom  is 
given  the  heathen  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession,  and  to  the  in- 
crease of  hisgovernment  there  shall  never  be  an  end. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — The  steamship  Canadian,  from  Liverpool, 
with  dates  to  Eighth  mo.  27th,  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the 
9th  inst.,  disabled.  The  news  is  unimportant.  In  Spain 
the  government  is  chiefly  occupied  in  appointing  new 
ofiBcers  in  all  the  civil  departments,  mostly  from  the 
Liberal  party.  It  is  announced  that  a  decree  will  appear 
in  a  few  days,  suppressing  the  whole  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  that  the  province  of  Madrid  had  already  been 
disarmed.  The  harvest  was  over  in  Portugal,  and  had 
proved  more  unfavourable  than  was  anticipated.  The 
vines  are  a  complete  failure.  The  cholera  was  declining 
at  Lisbon.  The  crops  throughout  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces have  partially  failed.  Itwas  expected  that  England 
would  accede  to  the  plan  of  capitalizing  the  Sound  dues. 
Nearly  3000  vessels  had  passed  the  Sound  during  the  past 
month,  of  which  twenty-two  were  American.  The 
cholera  had  appeared  at  Stockholm.  Gen.  Bodisco,  the 
Russian  Military  Envoy,  was  the  first  victim.  The  Rus- 
sian reply  gives  hopes  of  the  surrender  of  Belgrade  to 
Turkey. 

Liverpool  Markets. — Cotton  unchanged.  The  weather 
has  continued  unsettled,  and  prices  of  breadstuffs  are  a 
shade  higher.  Flour  was  in  active  demand,  at  30s.  a 
33s.  for  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  sales  of  corn 
were  limited,  at  a  small  advance. 

MEXICO.— The  late  law  for  the  sale  of  corporation 
and  church  properties,  is  said  to  be  carried  out  faithfully, 
and  to  give  very  general  satisfaction  to  the  people.  The 
Mexican  government  encourages  public  improvements,  as 
one  step  towards  prosperity  and  greater  security.  Col. 
Ramsay  has  received  the  grant  of  a  privilege  to  construct 
a  railroad  from  Anton  Lizardo,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to 
Acapulco,  on  th»  Pacific  ocean.  The  locomotive  on  the 
piece  of  road  out  from  Vera  Cruz,  is  again  in  order,  and 
is  astonishing  the  natives  with  its  rapid  speed.  A  plan 
was  on  foot  in  the  city  of  Mexico  to  construct  lines  of 
railroad  from  that  city  to  various  towns  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico.  Another  mark  of  progress  which  augurs  well 
for  the  liberality  of  the  government,  is  the  fact  that  cor- 


poral punishment  has  been  abolished  in  the  army  by  s 
preme  decree.  Recent  advices  speak  of  the  discovery 
a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  in  -n-hich  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  country  were  en 
gaged.  Comonfort  appears  to  be  wide  awake  to  the  dan^ 
gers  which  beset  him,  and  which  have  proved  the  ruii 
of  every  government  in  Mexico  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  He  is  vigilant  in  watching  faction,  and  ener- 
getic in  meeting  his  adversaries,  and  by  these  means 
manages  to  defeat  them.  The  last  steamer  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  New  Orleans,  brought  over  a  number  of  the 
banished  conspirators. 

UNITED  STATES.— BanAi«5'.—Accordingto  the  latest 
returns,  the  capital  of  the  banks  of  the  several  states  of 
the  Union,  amounted  to  $344,036,000  ;  the  circulation 
to  $158,500,000  ;  and  the  specie  on  hand  to  $G7,310,- 
000. 

U.  S.  Treasury. — The  amount  subject  to  draft,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  month,  was  $24,727,278. 

Kansas. — Several  official  documents,  in  relation  to 
Kansas  affairs,  have  been  published,  including  Secretary 
Marcy's  letters  of  instruction  to  Gov.  Geary,  under  date 
of  Eighth  mo.  26th  and  Ninth  mo.  2d,  and  one  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  Gen.  Smith,  commander  of  the  U. 
S.  troops  in  Kansas,  dated  Ninth  mo.  3d.  The  tenor  of 
these  documents  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  President's  in- 
tentions to  continue  to  exert  the  power  of  the  general 
government  for  the  purpose  of  making  Kansas  a  slave 
state.  No  notice  is  taken  in  the  instructions  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  territory  by  armed  bands  of  Missourians, 
and  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  them ;  but  the  free 
state  men  under  arms,  are  described  as  insurgents,  in 
•'open  rebellion  against  the  laws  and  the  constitutional 
authorities,  with  such  manifestation  of  purpose  to  spread 
devastation  over  the  land,  as  no  longer  justifies  any  further 
hesitation  or  indulgence."  In  order  to  put  down  the 
alleged  insurrection,  if  the  troops  under  Gen.  Smith's 
command  are  insufficient,  the  "Militia  of  Kansas"  are  to 
be  called  into  service,  and  if  they  prove  inadequate,  such 
additional  number  of  militia  as  may  be  necessary,  are  to 
be  drawn  from  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  Dis- 
patches from  St.  Louis,  of  the  5th  inst.,  state  that  every 
free  state  man  had  been  driven  from  Leavenworth  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  all  their  property  destroyed  or 
confiscated.  Forty  of  the  sufferers  arrived  here  to-day 
entirely  destitute.  On  the  night  of  the  30th  ult.,  a  body 
of  250  southerners,  commanded  by  Capt.  Reid,  pro-, 
ceeded  against  the  free  state  town  of  Ossowatomie.  A 
letter  from  him  states,  that  they  made  the  attack  near  day- 
break, killed  about  thirty  of  the  people,  captured  or  de- 
stroyed all  the  ammunition  and  provisions  in  the  place 
and  burned  the  town  to  the  ground.  A  number  of  the 
freesoilers,  it  is  stated,  were  drowned  while  attempting 
to  escape  by  swimming  the  river.  Many  other  outrages 
and  murders  are  reported  to  have  occurred ;  some  com- 
mitted by  free  state  men,  but  for  the  most  part  by  their 
enemies.  Advices  by  way  of  Nebraska,  state  that  the 
Iowa  road  is  closed  by  armed  Missourians,  ui 
command  of  Col.  Richardson.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
emigrants  were  near  Nebraska  city,  having  been  pre 
ented  from  entering  Kansas. 

Vermont  and  Maine. — The  result  of  the  recent  election 
a  Vermont,  shows  that  the  Republicans  command  a 
least  three-fourths  of  the  votes  in  this  state.  Partial  re 
turns  of  the  election  in  Maine  on  the  8th  inst.,  show  that 
the  same  party  is  largely  in  the  majority  there  also. 

The   Florida   Indians. — It   is   understood   that   these 

dians  have  a  large  number  of  runaway  slaves  among 
them.  Gen.  Harney  has,  it  is  said,  been  ordered  to  Flo- 
rida to  take  command  of  the'troops  about  to  be  concen- 
trated there  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  removal 
or  extermination  of  the  Seminoles. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  505  ;  viz.  adults,  147, 
children  358.     The  imports  at  this  port  during  the  Eighth 

jnth,  amounted  to  $23,816,492. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  250.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  last  month,  as  indicated  by  the  record 
kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  72.8.  The  amount 
of  rain  that  fell  was  six  inches.  At  Paoli,  the  mean 
temperature  was  .70,  and  the  depth  of  rain  4.9  inches. 

The  Ohio  River.— Ki  Pittsburg,  on  the  7th  inst.,  there 
were  only  thirteen  inches  water  in  the  channel,  and  fall- 
At  Cincinnati,  same  date,  the  river  was  stationary, 
with  thirty  inches  water  in  the  channel  to  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Wisconsin. — The  Wisconsin  Legislature  met  in  extra 

sion  on  the  5th  inst.  Gov.  Bashford,  in  his  message, 
recommends  the  consideratiou  of  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  in  Kansas,  and  says 
that  many  not  expatriated,  who  have  gone  to  Kansas  for 
lawful  purposes,  have  been  seized,  robbed,  and  impri- 
soned, and  their  lives  jeopardized  by  the  Missourians. 

Utah. — The  latest  news  from  Salt  Lake  states,  that  in 


consequence  of  drought,  cold  weather,  and  the  ravages  | 
of  the  grasshoppers,  the  crops  were  very  short. 

Export  of  Breadstuffs. — The  total  exports  of  breadstuffs 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  various  ports  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slstultin 
were  as  follows,  as  near  as  can  be  yet  ascertained : — 
Flour,  1,635,733  barrels,  against  only  172,761  to  about 
the  same  period  in  1855 ;  wheat,  7,850,012  bushels, 
against  309,077  ;  and  corn,  6,622,209,  against  6,784,555. 

Miscellaneous. — Crossing  the  Ohio  Siver  in  a  buggy. — 
The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Columbian  says,  that  on  the  24th 
ult.,  Patterson,  of  "Adams'  Express,"  and  one  or  two 
other  gentlemen,  rode  entirely  across  the  channel  of  the 
river  in  a  buggy,  at  a  point  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  just  be- 
low the  Falls." 

Snow  in  Neio  Hampshire. — A  letter  received  from  Gor- 
ham,  N.  H.,  dated  27th  ult.,  says  that  snow,  three  inches 
in  depth,  was  then  on  Mount  Washington  and  other 
peaks,  in  that  vicinity.  On  the  26th  the  mercury  at 
Mount  Washington  stood  at  21  deg. 

Large  Sales  of  Land. — During  the  Eighth -month  the 
Illinois  Central  Land  Company  sold  about  $2,751,000 
worth  of  land,  mostly  to  actual  settlers. 

Summer  Temperature. — The  mean  of  observations  regis- 
tered at  M'Allister's,  Chesnut  street,  daily,  at  noon  and 
3  P.M.,  gave  for  1855  :  Sixth  mo.,  79.5  ;  Seventh  mo., 
Eighth  mo.,  81  7;  average,  82.9;  and  for  1856, 
Sixth  mo.,  83.8  ;  Seventh  mo.,  89.1 ;  Eighth  mo.,  80.1  ; 
average,  84.3.  The  lowest  record  of  the  last  summer 
was  59°,  on  Sixth  mo.  6th;  the  highest  102°,  Seventh 
mo.  18th. 

Bridging  the  Ohio. — An  immense  suspension  bridge,  to 
connect  Cincinnati  and  Covington,  Ky.,  is  shortly  to  be 
constructed,  the  stock  having  been  all  paid  in.  The 
bridge  is  to  be  fully  sixty  feet  above  high  water  mark, , 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

The  Slave  Trade. — The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
says  :  "  The  fitting  out  of  slavers  at  this  port  still  con- 
tinues, notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  on  the  part 
f  government  officers  to  prevent  it.  We  have  the  best 
authority  for  stating,  that  a  vessel  of  this  description  left 

port  last  Saturday ;  and  though  the  circumstance  < 
was  well  known,  there  were  not  facts  so  conclusive  as  to 
justify  her  detention. 

Fire  at  Cape  Island. — On  the  night  of  the  7th  inst.,  the  ■ 
Mount  Vernon  Hotel,  an  immense  building,  was  entirely - 
destroyed  by  fire.  Philip  Cain,  the  lessee,  his  two  sons, 
two  daughters,  and  a  housekeeper,  were  the  only  occu- 
pants at  the  time  of  the  disaster.  These  all  lost  their 
lives,  and  of  some  of  them  no  remains  were  found  after 
the  conflagration.  The  loss  of  property  is  stated  at 
$150,000.  The  hotel  contained  a  dining-room  425  feet 
long  and  80  feet  wide. 

A  Good  Example. — In  accordance  with  their  annual 
custom,  Hovey  &  Co.,  the  extensive  dry  goods  dealers  in 
Boston,  divided  nearly  $7,000  among  the  employees  of 
that  establishment,  on  the  1st  inst.  This  amount  is  the 
surplus  of  profits  accruing  over  the  sum  fixed  as  the 
limit  of  the  wishes  of  the  firm. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received,  from  John  Tyler,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  29 ;  from 
Levi  Chase,  R.  1.,  $2,  vol.  29  ;  from  Mark  Healey,  Pa., 
$4,  vols.  29  and  30 ;  from  J.  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  Stacy 
Cook,  Sen.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  H.  Macy,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol. 
29;  from  E.  Bundy,  agt.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  30,  for  Wm. 
Green,  H.  Stanton,  and  Jos.  Doudna,  of  Millwood,  Jos. 
Stanton,   R.  H.   Smith,   Knowis  Doudna,  $2  each,  vol. 


ERRATUM.— In  the  article  on  "Guano,"  in  vol.  29  of 
■The  Friend,"  page  402,  for  2 J  of  an  English  acre,  read 
f  of  an  English  acre. 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS, 
Were  opened  on  Second-day  the   1st  inst.;   that. for 
boys  in  the  school-house  on  Cherry  street,  above  Seventh, 
d  that  for  girls  in  the  centre  building  of  the  meeting- 
house on  Arch  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 
These   seminaries  are  conducted  by  the  same   efficient 
teachers  that  have  been  employed  in  them  for  some  years 
past,  and  under  the  oversight  of  the  committee  of  the  four 
Monthly  Meetings  in  the  city.     They  offer  great  facilities 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  liberal  education,  while  a  con- 
is  maintained  to  guard  the  morals  and  habits  of 
lupils,  and  imbue  them  with  a  love  for  the  princi- 
ples and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society.     Parents 
intending  to  place  their  children  in  either  of  them,  are 
"esired  to  enter  them  in  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
ion,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  classified. 

E^SiTpKETliiirR^OYr^lifERS^  "" 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

Let  US  endeavour  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  im- 
plements of  agriculture  in  common  use  at  the  pre- 
sent time — implements  which  have  been  described 
as  "intended  not  to  bring  about  new  conditions  of 
soil,  nor  to  yield  new  products  of  any  kind,  but  to 
do  with  more  certainty  abd  cheapness  what  had 
been  done  hitherto  by  employing  the  rude  imple- 
ments of  former  centuries." 

The  object  of  agriculture  is  the  conversion  of 
nineral  into  organized  matter,  through  the  agency 
)f  the  plants  which  are  cultivated.  The  soil  is  the 
:actory  in  which  these  changes  principally  take 
)lace,  and  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  is  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere.  To  effect  this,  mechani 
[!al  means  are  needed  to  open  up  and  divide  the 
loil:  and  in  this  respect  the  plow  was  early  found 
a  more  eiEoient  tool  than  either  the  spade  or 
he  pick,  which  are  limited  to  manual  labour.  Not- 
pithstanding  the  great  antiquity  and  importance  of 
he  plow,  it  being  the  generally  recognized  symbol 
if  agriculture,  it  has,  until  within  a  comparatively 
ecent  period,  undergone  fewer  changes  than  most 
ther  implements  of  such  universal  use. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the 
low  and  the  harrow  were  almost  the  only  instru- 
lents  used  in  tillage.  Bloomfield,  an  English  poet, 
\xas  describes  them : 

"  The  plows  move  heavily,  and  strong  the  soil, 
And  clogging  harrows  with  augmented  toil 
Dive  deep." 

The  old  English  plow  used  to  be  drawn  with 
)ur  horses ;  and  they  were  needed.  It  was  a  cum- 
ersome  instrument,  mainly  adapted  to  heavy  clay 
)ils.  In  the  United  States,  the  plow  once  most 
merally  in  use  was  known  as  the  old  "Carey 
low."  It  had  a  clumsy  wrought-iron  share, 
ooden  land-side  and  standard,  and  wooden  mould- 
sard,  plated  over  with  a  piece  of  tin,  sheet-iron,  or 
d  saw-plate,  requiring  the  strength  of  a  man  to 
Did  it  by  the  two  pins  in  its  upright  handles,  and 
;  least  double  the  strength  of  team  now  required 

do  the  same  work.  Then  there  was  another 
ow,  called  the  "Bar  Side  Plow,"  a  flat  bar  form- 
g  the  land-side,  with  a  thick  clump  of  iron  like 
le  half  of  a  lance-head  for  the  point,  in  the  top  of 
hich  the  couhor  was  clumsily  locked,  and  a 
ooden  mouldboard,  without  any  pretensions  to 
aking  a  fit  with  the  iron  part.  The  plow  which 
le  Chinese  use  is  similar,  and  the  effect 


back  up,  with  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  it 
should  then  be  drawn  forward  with  the  point  in  the 
ground. 

In  Europe,  the  plows  have  undergone  but  little 
change  for  centuries.  The  plow  most  generally 
used  in  France  is  the  old  Roman  plow. 

In  the  southern  United  States,  one  of  the  rudest 
of  all  plows,  called  the  "  shovel-plow,"  is  in  general 
use.  It  is  usually  made  of  a  rough-hewn  stick  for 
a  beam,  into  which  another  stick  is  framed  in,  upon 
the  end  of  which  a  piece  of  iron,  much  resembling 
a  sharp-pointed  shovel,  is  fastened.  Two  rough 
handles,  pinned  to  the  side  of  the  beam,  and  sup 
ported  at  the  proper  angle  by  a  wooden  support, 
with  a  draft  iron,  or  a  piece  of  bark,  in  the  loop  of 
raw- hide  at  the  forward  end  of  the  beam,  completes 
the  tool  by  which  morg  than  half  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  south  are  plowed. 

The  first  great  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  the  plow,  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  are  principally  due  to  the 
efforts  of  English  mechanics.  In  1720,  Joseph 
Foljambe,  of  England,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  plow, 
in  which  the  mouldboard  and  land-side  were  of  wood 
heated  with  iron  plates,  the  share  and  coulter  being 
of  wrought-iron,  with  steel  edges.  This  plow  was 
intended  to  be  worked  by  one  man  and  two  horses, 
id  to  turn  over  an  acre  or  an  acre  and  a  quarter 
day. 

The  first  cast-iron  mouldboard  we  find  mentioned 
was  invented  by  James  Small,  a  Scotchman,  in 
1740.  He  still  continued  to  use  the  wrought-iron 
share,  cast-iron  being  first  applied  for  that  purpose 
in  178.5.  An  English  farmer  afterward  added  the 
land-side  of  cast-iron. 

The  first  cast-iron  plow  in  America  was  made  by 
Charles  Newbold,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  who 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  plow  combining  the  mould- 
board,  share,  and  land-side,  all  in  one  casting. 
Great  as  these  improvements  were  upon  the  old 
wooden  plows,  such  was  the  prejudice  against  them 
— some  even  affirming  that  cast-iron  poisoned  the 
ground,  and  prevented  the  growth  of  crops ;  that 
the  inventor,  after  spending  a  large  sum  of  money 
gave  up  the  invention  in  despair.  In  1798,  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  a  treatise  upon  the  form  of  the 
mouldboard,  insisting  that  it  should  be  constructed 
upon  scientific  principles.  Other  inventors  gradu- 
ally gave  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  by  de- 
grees the  various  improvements  which  have  made 
the  plow  a  nearly  perfect  implement,  were  ef- 
fected. 


As  it  is  now  constructed,  the  form  of  the  pli 
IS  arranged  upon  strictly  mathematical  principL 

hich  by  its  mouldboard  raises  each  slice  of  earth 
from  its  flat  position,  through  an  upright  one,  and 
lays  it  over,  half  inclined  on  the  preceding  one. 
The  perfect  instrument  produces  the  skilful  labourer. 
A  good  plowman  will  set  up  a  pole  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  and  trace  a  furrow  so  true  up  to  that 
point,  that  no  eye  can  detect  any  divergence  from 
absolute  straightness." 

The  agriculture  of  England  having  at  the  pre- 
sent attained  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  ad- 
mits of  no  waste,  has  deprived  the  country  of  much 
..  I,     ,j   u  ,,         .  .       ,      same  I  of  its  picturesque  and  ancient  beauty.     Bloomfield 

1  if  a  man  should  hold  a  sharp-pointed  shove),] thus  describes  the  repose  of  the  plowman  after  he 


had  driven  his  team  to  the  boundary  of  his  fur- 
row : 

"Welcome  green  headland !  firm  beneath  his  feet; 
Welcome  the  friendly  bank's  refreshing  seat ; 
There,  warm  with  toil,  his  panting  horses  browse 
Their  sheltering  canopy  of  pendent  boughs." 

Gone  is  the  green  headland ;  gone  the  cowslip 
bank  ;  gone  the  pendent  boughs.  The  furrow  runs 
up  to  the  extremest  point  of  a  vast  field  without 
hedges.  Gone,  too,  are  the  green  slips  between  the 
lands  of  common  fields.  These  adornments  of  the 
landscape  are  inconsistent  with  the  demands  of  a 
population  that  doubles  itself  in  half  a  century. 
The  labourer  has  small  rest,  and  the  soil  has  less. 
Under  the  old  husbandry,  before  the  culture  of  the 
greea  crops,  one-third  of  the  arable  land  was  al- 
ways idle.  Two  years  of  grain  crop,  and  one  year 
of  fallow,  was  the  invariable  rule.  The  land  is 
worked  differently  now.  The  plow  and  the  culti- 
vator turn  up  and  pulverize  the  soil,  but  they  do  it 
much  more  effectually  than  of  old. 

We  proceed  to  "  Instruments  used  in  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Crops."  Mr.  Pusey,  in  his  report  on  the 
agricultural  implements  of  the  great  English  Exhi- 
bition, tells  us  that  "the  sower  has  almost  vanished 
from  southern  England,  driven  out  by  a  complicated 
machine,  the  drill,  depositing  the  seed  in  rows,  and 
drawn  by  several  horses."  We  miss  the  sower ; 
and  the  next  generation  may  require  a  commentary 
upon  the  many  religious  and  moral  images  that 
arose  out  of  his  primitive  occupation.  When  James 
Montgomery  says  of  the  seed  of  knowledge,  "  broad- 
cast it  o'er  the  land,"  some  may  one  day  ask  what 
broadcast"  means.  But  the  drill  does  not  only 
sow  the  seed ;  it  can  also  deposit  artificial  manures 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  The  bones  that  were 
thrown  upon  the  dunghill  are  now  crushed.  The 
mountains  of  fertilizing  matter  that  have  been  accu- 
ulated  through  ages  on  islands  of  the  Pacific,  from 
the  deposits  of  birds  resting  in  their  flight  upon 
rocks  of  that  ocean,  and  which  we  call  guano,  now 
form  a  great  article  of  commerce.  Superphosphate 
of  lime,  prepared  from  bones,  or  from  the  animal 
remains  of  geological  ages,  is  another  of  the  pre- 
cious dusts  which  the  drill  economizes.  There  are 
even  drills  for  dropping  water  combined  with  super- 
phosphate. "  Such,"  says  Mr.  Pusey, "  is  the  elastic 
yet  accurate  pliability  with  which,  in  agriculture, 
mechanism  has  seconded  chemistry." 

Of  instruments  for  gathering  the  han'est,  the 
most  important  are  the  reaping  machines.  For  these 
contrivance!?,  upward  of  one  hundred  patents  have 
been  issued  by  the  Patent  Ofiice  at  Washington, 
and  the  number  sold  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  season  (1855)  has  been  immense.  Indeed, 
without  the  use  of  these  machines,  it  would  be  im- 
possible in  many  sections  of  our  country  to  save  the 
crops,  through  the  want  of  labourers  at  the  proper 
season.  In  Great  Britain,  where  the  weather  is 
most  uncertain,  they  are  also  invaluable  for  collect- 
ing and  preserving  the  crops.  In  addition  to  the 
reapers,  we  have  mowing  machines,  capable,  when 
actuated  by  two  horses,  of  cutting  an  acre  in  sixty 
minutes,  hay  rakes  for  raking,  and  lastly,  machines 
for  pitching  and  spreading  the  grass  when  cut. 
Thus  the  farmer,  with  such  helps,  can  wait  until 
the  dew  has  disappeared  from  his  fields,  and  long 
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before  the  sun  has  mounted  to  its  noon-day  height, 
cut  and  arrange  an  abundant  day's  work. 

ilachines  for  preparing  grain  for  market  are 
among  the  most  important  inventions  of  modern 
times.  Here,  indeecl,  agriculture  assumes  many  of 
the  external  features  of  a  manufacture.  The  power 
of  steam  may  be  here  advantageously  applied.  In 
England,  on  many  of  the  large  farms,  there  is  a 
permanent  steam-power,  and  most  efficient  has  it 
been  found.  On  smaller  farms,  movable  steam-en- 
fines  are  often  employed,  and  in  some  cases  the 
enirine  is  owned  by  the  community,  and  the  power 
rented  to  those  who  wish  for  it.  In  the  United 
States,  steam  as  an  adjunct  to  agricultural  labour 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. Thrashing-machines  are  driven  by  horse- 
power, and  the  machines  being  movable,  the  grain 
is  often  thrashed  at  once  in  the  field  instead  of  being 
carried  into  the  barn. 

Rarely,  now,  can  the  beautiful  description  of 
Cowper  be  realized : 

"Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail 
That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  yet  falls 
Full  on  the  destined  car." 
Few  now  wield  that  ancient  instrument.  Nor  is 
the  chaflf  now  separated  from  the  corn  by  the  action 
of  the  wind,  which  was  called  winnowing,  but  we 
have  the  winnowing-machincs,  by  which  four  hun- 
dred bushels  of  wheat  can  at  once  be  taken  from 
the  thrashing-machine,  and  prepared  for  market  in 
five  hours.  At  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace,  in 
1853,  a  machine  was  exhibited,  which  was  able  not 
only  to  thrash  and  winnow  the  wheat,  but  which 
also  measured  the  grain,  placed  it  in  bags  ready  for 
market,  and  recorded  accurately  the  quantity  mea 
gyred — all  by  a  continuous  operation.  Contrast 
this  achievement  with  the  ancient  method,  still  fol- 
lowed in  some  eastern  countries,  of  thrashing  grain 
by  means  of  the  feet  of  cattle.  One  most  interest- 
ing result  which  has  followed  the  construction  and 
general  use  of  improved  thrashing  and  winnowing 
machines  in  the  United  States,  has  recently  been 
pointed  out  by  a  distinguished  American  agricultu 
ralist — which  is,  that  since  the  introduction  of  these 
machines,  some  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  wheat 
have  been  cultivated,  which  previously  were  so  diffi 
cult  of  separation  by  hand-thrashing  as  to  be  ex 
eluded  from  the  best  wheat-growing  districts  of  the 
country.  Machines  of  this  character  are  now  in 
existence,  which  are  capable  of  performing,  with  the 
help  of  a  single  horse,  the  labour  of  fifteen  men. 
Some  now  urge  that  if  a  thrashing-machine  will 
perform  the  labour  of  fifteen  men,  that  fifteen  men 
are  thrown  out  of  employment.  But  experience 
teaches  that  no  such  result  ever  follows ;  for  such 
machines  increase  the  requirement  for  labour,  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  land  that  can  be  culti- 
vated. Some  years  ago  one  hundred  acres  in  wheat 
was  considered  a  large  field,  but  there  are  now 
farmers  at  the  west  who  have  fields  of  five  hundred 
or  one  thousand  acres.  Without  machinery,  the 
cultivation  of  such  extensive  tracts  could  not  be 
undertaken ;  and  there  is  still  another  proof  that 
these  machines  have  not  lessened  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  that  is,  that  higher  wages  have  been 
paid  during  the  last  lew  years,  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  than  ever  before. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tor  "  The  Frk-ud." 


\Villiaiii  Dewsbnry. 


Do  what  good  thou  canst  unknown  ;  and  be  not 
vain  of  what  ought  rather  to  be  felt  than  seen, 
The  humble  in  the  day  of  judgment  forgot  their 
good  works :  Lord,  when  did  we  so  and 
Tic  that  does  good  for  good's  salce,  seeks  nei- 
ther praise  nor  reward,  tlKiugl\  sure  of  both  at 
last. 


On  the  29th  of  the  7th  Month,  1657,  William 
Dewsbury  was  at  a  meeting  at  Lancaster,  after 
which  he  pursued  his  journey  into  Devonshire,  his 
mind  having  been  strongly  impressed  with  an  ap- 
prehension, "  as  the  Lord  had  let  him  see,"  that  he 
should  meet  with  a  storm  in  that  county,  or  near  it, 
which  took  place  at  Torrington.  There  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  brought 
before  the  mayor  and  other  functionaries  who  had 
bibed  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  day.  "  Some 
them,"  says  he,  "  were  very  cruel  and  wicked 
against  the  truth  of  God,  and  did  deal  very  rudely 
with  me.  In  great  wrath  they  took  my  hat  off  my 
head,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  committed 
me  to  prison,  where  I  was  two  nights  and  near  three 
days."  He  was  many  times  brought  before  them, 
and  they  accused  him  of  being  a  Jesuit,  and  a  for- 
eigner, and  read  to  him  many  new  laws,  threatening 
to  proceed  against  him  as  a  vagabond  ;  "  in  which," 
he  says,  "  the  Lord  reigned  over  them."  They  then 
read  to  him  the  oath  of  abjuration,  the  common  snare 
with  which  Friends  were  caught  at  that  time  ;  and 
they  told  him  he  must  take  it.  This  he  refused  to 
do,  on  account  of  the  testimony  he  had  to  bear 
against  all  swearing  under  the  Gospel,  no  less  against 
the  pope  and  all  idolatry,  than  the  other  points  em 
braced  by  the  oath.  On  the  second  day  of  hi 
examination,  they  inquired  of  him  how  he  became 
a  minister  of  Christ.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
mystery  to  them,  how  a  man  could  be  in  the  way 
of  his  duty  in  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  the 
north  of  England,  "  to  preach  the  word  of  eternal 
life  through  the  southern  counties,  unto  Cornwall." 
And  when,  in  answer  to  their  questions,  he  was  "free 
in  the  Lord  to  declare  to  them  how  he  came  to  be 
a  minister  of  Christ,"  they  were  cut  to  the  heart 
and  one  of  the  justices  wept,  and  the  clerk  said,  "  If 
thou  hadst  spoken  this  much  before,  here  had  not 
been  this  to  have  done."  But  there  was  a  differ 
ence  of  sentiment  among  the  magistrates,  and  they 
interrupted  him  in  attempting  to  speak  further 
the  subject ;  some  stormed  against  him  for  having 
his  hat  on,  and  they  sent  him  again  to  prison 
"  Many  times,"  he  says,  "  I  was  brought  before  them 
to  see  if  they  could  ensnare  me.  But  in  the  wisdom 
of  God  I  stood  innocent."  Although  they  made  out 
a  mittimus  to  commit  him  to  Exeter  jail,  they  were 
so  divided  that  some  of  them  objected  to  his  going 
there,  but  the  mayor  told  him  he  should  not  see  his 
face  any  more,  until  he  was  before  the  judge  at  the 
next  assize  at  Exeter.  "  Do  with  me  what  thou 
hast  power  to  do,  my  innocence  will  plead  for  me," 
replied  Dewsbury  ;  and  he  was  remanded  to  prison, 
where  he  lay  on  the  bare  floor,  remaining  there  to 
the  second  day  of  the  eighth  Blonth.  "  I  was  then," 
he  says,  "  brought  before  them.  Bly  God  had 
pleaded  my  cause,  and  changed  the  heart  of  man, 
which  failed  in  them.  The  man  who  said  I  should 
see  his  face  no  more,  until  I  was  before  the  judge  at 
Exeter,  pulled  the  mittimus  in  pieces  before  niy  face, 
and  said  to  me,  '  thou  art  free.'  So  did  my  God 
set  me  fi'oe,  out  of  the  hands  of  unreasonable  men, 
according  to  his  promise  made  to  me  ;  praises  to  his 
name  forever."  ''  They  overcame  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony,  and  they 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death." 

Before  he  left  Torrington,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  mayor,  telling  him  that  he  and  others  had  abused 
their  commission,  and  turned  against  the  innocent, 
"  whom  you  wounded  as  much  as  you  could  ;  in  the 
foar  of  God  consider  what  you  have  done.  Is  this 
the  fruit  of  your  fasting  and  humbling  yourselves, 
as  you  say,  when  you  have  done,  to  smite  with 
the  fist  of  wickedness,  and  instead  of  entertaining 


strangers,  to  use  them  so  barbarously  ?  An  account 
you  must  give  to  the  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth  ;" 
telling  them  it  will  be  in  vain  then  to  say,  "  When 
saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  and  fed  thee  not ;  inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren ;"  and  he  calls  upon  them  to  prize  their 
time,  and  not  to  slight  the  day  of  God's  mercy. 

Having  thus  regained  his  liberty,  he  went  into ! 
Somersetshire,  and  on  the  fourth  was  at  a  large  meet-  j 
g  in  that  county,  and  tarried  a  night  in  Ilchester 
il  with  Thomas  Salthouse  and  others  who  were 
imprisoned  there.  Next  day  he  went  on  to  Wiltshire, 
where  he  had  another  meeting,  and  on  the  eleventh, 
was  at  one  which  was  thought  to  be  attended  by 
two  thousand  persons;  in  reference  to  which  he  says, 
"  my  God  was  mighty  in  his  power,  to  the  glory  of 
his  name."  He  passed  on  to  Bristol,  which  he 
reached  on  the  18th,  and  by  a  letter  from  his  wife 
to  a  Friend,  it  would  seem  that  on  the  28th  he  waa 
intending  to  enter  into  Wales.  By  a  letter  from 
himself  we  may  see  how  great  his  exercises  and  la- 
bours in  this  district  must  have  been,  and  that  they 
were  "  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,"  his  guide,  counsellor 
and  helper.  "  Our  God,"  says  he,  "  in  many  is 
ansiccring  the  'prayers  of  his  people^  in  bringing 
back  again  them  that  have  been  driven  away  in  the 
hour  of  temptation,  and  now  is  seeking  the  lost,  and 
restoring  the  scattered  of  the  house  of  Israel.  Many 
in  Wales  and  elsewhere  return,  with  brokenness  of 
heart  for  what  they  have  done  against  the  Lord, 
and  his  servants ;  and  God  pardons  them  and  restores 
them  in  his  mercy.  And  most  of  the  meetings  that 
were  scattered,  are  in  the  mercy  of  our  God  esta- 
blished. Many  of  them  owned  their  condemnation' 
openly,  for  what  they  had  done  against  the  Lord, 
to  their  shame  and  his  glory,  who  prospers  his  work 
in  his  own  hand,  and  with  his  outstretched  arm 
glorifies  his  name,  to  our  comfort,  whom  he  hath 
chosen  to  do  his  will  to  his  glory,  who  is  worthy  : 
blessed  be  his  name  forever." 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  intenseness  of  the 
sufferings  which  Friends,  upon  whom  the  care  of  the 
churches  rested,  had  to  endure  in  a  newly-forming 
society,  without  organization  or  discipline,  in  which 
for  a  time  every  one  seemed  to  act  as  he  thought  it 
was  proper  for  him  to  do.  Persons  believing  it  to 
be  their  religious  duty,  set  out  to  travel  as  ministers 
wherever  they  judged  proper.  Those  who  were 
divinely  commissioned,  while  they  were  kept  in  hu-i 
mility,  closely  attentive  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  were  preserved,  and  often  made  remarkably 
instrumental  of  good  to  others.  But  we  have  many 
instances  of  the  reverse  of  being  in  this  safe  condi- 
tion— and  how  many  more  there  were  of  whom  wc 
have  no  record,  who  wounded  the  cause  of  Truth, 
and  brought  deep  distress  upon  the  faithful  watch- 
men, we  cannot  now  tell.  Yet  in  love  to  their  im- 
mortal souls,  they  laboured  for  their  recovery  outoi 
the  wiles  of  the  devil.  Men  were  never  fond  oi 
trouble,  and  in  our  time  there  is  a  high  estimate 
placed  upon  "  our  light  afiiictions,"  and  a  strong 
determination  to  get  out  of  them,  though  we  maj 
have  been  in  part  the  means  of  bringing  them  upon 
ourselves.  But  if  we  expect  in  the  present  state  oi 
the  world  to  be  clear  of  trials,  we  shall  be  disap- 
pointed ;  or  if  we  think  to  devise  in  our  own  wisdom, 
a  way  by  which  to  escape  from  them,  and  adopi 
conclusions  without  the  authority  of  the  adorabh 
Head,  it  wOl  land  in  disappointment  and  confiision 
and  involve  us  in  new  difficulties.  The  patience 
and  constancy  with  which  faithful  men  and  womei 
bore  the  gainsayings,  revilings,  provocations,  ovei 
and  over  again  repeated,  and  the  l6ss  of  their  liber 
ty,  prove  not  only  that  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  to  keej 
and  to  defend  his  children  frum  the  power  of  thi 
enemy,  but  also  that  it  is  only  by  faith  in  Him,  anc 
by  patient  endurance  all  his  time,  that  he  will  briuf 
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deliverance  when  the  present  afflictions  have  acconi- 
plisLcd  their  end.  Those  who  keep  here  will  be 
safe,  and  will  finally  hear  the  salutation  of  "  well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been 
faithful  in  a  few  things  ;  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
more  ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

In  the  course  of  his  journey  in  the  southern  coun 
ties,  W.  Dewsbury  wrote  the  following  epistle  dated 
Cornwall,  1057  :  "  Brethren  and  sisters  in  the 
immortal  Seed,  whom  the  Lord  hath  placed  in  and 
about  Plymouth  :  the  Lord  in  his  tender  love 
waits  to  make  you  a  royal  priesthood  to  himself  for- 
ever. All  watch  in  the  measure  of  light,  believing 
in  it,  that  the  spirit  of  God  may  arise,  to  keep  your 
minds  stayed  upon  the  Lord.  There  you  will  find 
the  fountain  of  (jlod's  living  mercy  opened  to  you 
all,  refreshing  your  souls,  and  crowning  his  own 
Seed  with  dominion,  to  keep  you  faithful  in  his  life, 
to  praise  his  name  forever  and  ever.  God  Almighty 
keep  you  in  unity  in  the  immortal  Seed,  to  serve  the 
Lord  with  one  consent,  to  the  finishing  of  your  course 
with  joy,  to  the  praise  of  his  name.  Even  so  be  it 
with  you  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  God.  Amen  ! 
—W.  £>. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


iVa  Entlutsiast. — Rowland  Hill's  manner  and 
the  power  of  his  voice,  were  almost  overwhelmiuo-. 
Once,  at  Wotton,  he  was  completely  carried  away 
by  his  feelings,  and  raising  himself  to  his  full  stature, 
lie  exclaimed,  "  Because  1  am  in  earnest,  men  call  me 
an  enthusiast ;  but  I  am  not ;  mine  are  words  of  ^ 
bruth  and  soberness.  When  I  first  came  into  this 
part  of  the  country  I  was  walking  on  yonder  hill ; 
[  saw  a  gravel  pit  fall  in  and  bury  three  human 
Deings  ali\e.  I  lifted  up  my  voice  for  help  so  loud 
ihat  I  was  heard  in  the  town  below,  at  the  distance 
jf  a  mile  ;  help  came  and  rescued  two  of  the  suf- 
ferers. No  one  called  me  an  enthusiast  then ;  and 
when  I  see  eternal  destruction  ready  to  fall  upon 
poor  sinners,  and  about  to  entomb  them,  irrecover- 
iblyin  eternal  woe,  and  call  aloud  on  them  to  escape, 
shall  I  be  called  au  enthusiast  now  ?  No,  sinner,  1 
im  not  an  enthusiast  in  so  doing ;  I  call  on  thee  aloud 
o  fly  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  thee  in  the 
jospel. " 

Condensed  Egg. — A  process  has  been  devised 

)y Thurgar,  of  the  Albion  Mills,  Norwich, 

'or  drying  eggs,  so  that  they  wOl  keep  good  for  any 
ength  of  time.  This  is  efl'ected  by  evaporation.  The 
rolk  and  white  of  the  egg  are  exposed  to  a  slow  heat, 
ind  the  moisture  is  thus  driven  oif.  The  whole  is 
ben  reduced  to  powder  and  packed  up  in  tins. 
I'he  material  is  not  necessarily  kept  air-tight,  but 
nay  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  The  powder  is 
ised  in  the  ordinary  way  as  eggs  are,  being  mixed 
pith  a  little  water,  and  is  thus  an  excellent  substi- 
ute  for  milk  on  long  voyages,  besides  capable  of 
jeing  used  for  all  cooking  purposes  in  the  same 
pay  as  the  fresh  egg.  The  powder  will  keep  any 
ength  of  time  without  fear  of  deterioration — Lon- 
lon  Pcqjcr. 


Poicer  of  Instinct. — The  sluggish  sea  turtle 
oves  her  home.  A  huge  creature  of  this  kind 
ras  caught  by  English  sailors  near  the  island  of 
Ascension,  who  burned  a  name  and  date  into  its 
ipper  shell.  On  the  way  to  England  it  fell  sick, 
,nd  from  sheer  pity  it  was  thrown  overboard  in 
he  English  channel.  Two  years  later  the  same 
urtle  was  captured  once  more,  now  quite  well,  near 
ts  old  home.  Ascension.  What  strange  and  inex- 
ilieable  houic-sickness  carried  the  slow,  heartless 
feature  4000  miles  back  through  "  the  ocean 
fhcre  there  is  no  track  and  highroads?" — Fut- 
lum. 


From  "IJcIl  on  the  llaiiil." 

Toueh'is  that  peAiliar  sensibility  which  gives  the 
consciousness  of  the  resistance  of  externar  matter 
and  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  hardness,  smooth- 
ness, roughness,  size,  and  form  of  bodies.  It  en- 
ables us  to  distinguish  what  is  external  from  whal 
belongs  to  us ;  and  while  it  informs  us  of  the  geo- 
metrical qualities  of  bodies,  we  must  refer  to  thxt 
sense  also  our  judgment  of  distance,  of  motion,  of 
number,  and  of  time. 

Presuming  that  the  sense  of  touch  Ls  exercised 
by  means  of  a  complex  apparatus — by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  consciousness  of  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles with  the  sensibility  of  the  proper  nerves  of 
touch,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  examine  in  what 
respect  the  organization  resembles  that  of  the  other 
senses. 

We  have  said  before  that,  on  the  most  minute 
examination  of  the  extremity  of  a  nerve,  no  appro- 
priate structure  can  be  detected;  and  that  the 
expanded  on  the  organs  of  sense  appear 
everywhere  the  same, — soft,  pulpy,  prepared  for 
impression,  and  so  distributed  that  the  impression 
shall  reach  them.  What  is  termed  the  structure 
of  the  organ  of  sense,  is  that  apparatus  by  which 
the  external  impression  is  conveyed  inwards,  and 
by  which  its  force  is  concentrated  on  the  extremity 
of  the  nerve.  The  mechanism  by  which  those  ex- 
ternal organs  are  suited  to  their  offices,  is  highly  in- 
teresting ;  it  serves  to  show  (in  a  way  that  is  level 
to  our  comprehension,  as  most  resembling  things  of 
human  contrivance)  the  design  with  which  the  fa 
brie  is  constructed.  Thus,  the  eye  is  so  seated  and 
so  formed  as  to  embrace  the  greatest  possible  field 
of  vision  ;  we  can  understand  the  happy  effects  of 
the  convexity  of  the  transparent  cornea,  the  '  " 
ence  of  three  humours  of  various  densities  acting 
like  an  achromatic  telescope ;  we  can  admire  the 
precision  with  which  the  rays  of  light  are  concen- 
trated on  the  retina,  and  the  beautiful  provision  for 
enlarging  or  diminishing  the  pencil  of  light,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  intensity.  But  all  this  explains  noth- 
ing, in  respect  to  the  perception  that  is  excited  ir 
the  mind  by  the  impulse  on  theextremity  of  the  nerve. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  complex  apparatus  of  the 
ear,  we  see  how  this  organ  is  formed  with  refer- 
ence to  a  double  course  of  impressions, — as  they 
come  through  the  solids,  or  the  body  itself,  and  as 
they  come  through  the  atmosphere  ;  we  comprehend 
how  the  undulations  and  vibrations  of  the  air  are 
collected  and  concentrated ;  how  they  are  directed, 
through  the  intricate  passages  of  the  bone,  to  a  fluid 
in  which  the  nerve  of  hearing  is  suspended  ;  and 
see  how,  at  last,  that  nerve  is  moved.  But  we  can 
comprehend  nothing  more  from  the  study  of  the 
ternal  organ  of  hearing. 

The  illustration  is  equally  clear  in  reference  to 
the  organ  of  smelling,  or  of  taste.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  nerve  itself,  either  of  the  nose  or  of  the  tongue, 
which  can  explain  why  it  is  susceptible  of  the  par- 
ticular impression.  For  these  reasons,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  expect  very  little  complexity  in  the  organ 
of  touch,  and  to  believe  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
sense  consists  more  in  the  property  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  nerve,  than  in  the  mechanical 
adaptation  of  the  exterior  organ. 

The  cuticle  or  epidermis  covers  the  true  skin, 
excludes  the  air,  limits  the  perspiration,  and  in  some 
degree  regulates  the  heat  of  the  body.  It  is  a  dead 
or  insensible  covering ;  it  guards  from  contact  iha 
true  vascular  surface  of  the  skin  ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner, it  often  prevents  the  communication  of  infec- 
tion. ^ye  are  moi^t  fiimiliar  with  it  as  that  scarf 
kin  which  scales  off  after  fevers,  or  by  the  use  of 
the  flesh-brush,  or  by  the  friction  of  the  clothes ; 
for  it  is  continually  separating  in  thin  scales,  whilst 


It  IS  as  regularly  formed  anew  by  the  vascular  sur- 
face ))elow.  The  condition  of  this  covering  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  organ  of  touch.  Tiic 
ha), it  of  considering  things  as  produced  accidentally, 
has  induced  some  anatomists  to  believe  that  the 
cuticle  is  formed  by  the  hardening  of  the  true  skin. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  cuticle  is  perfect  in  the 
new-born  infant,  and  that  even  then  it  is  thickest 
on  the  hands  and  feet,  should  have  shown  that,  like 
everything  in  the  annual  structure,  it  participates 
in  the  great  design. 

The  cuticle  is  the  organ  of  touch  in  this  respect, 
that  is,  it  is  the  medium  through  which  the  external 
impression  is  conveyed  to  the  nerves  of  touch ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  not 
without  interest.  The  extremities  of  the  fingers  ex- 
hibit all  the  provisions  for  the  exercise  of  this  sense. 
The  nails  give  support  to  the  fingers;  they  are 
made  broad  and  shield-like,  in  order  to  sustain  the 
elastic  cushion  which  forms  their  extremity ;  and 
the  fulness  and  elasticity  of  the  ends  of  the  fin.'crs 
adapt  them  admirably  lor  touch.  ° 

The  cushion  on  the  end  of  the  fingers  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  exterior  apparatus.  An  in- 
genious gentleman  has  observed  that  we  cannot  feel 
pulse  at  the  wrist  with  the  tongue.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  and  I  apprehend  the  reason  to  be 
not  the  insensibility  of  the  tongue,  but  the  soft  tex- 
ture of  it.  It  is  not  fitted  to  convey  the  peculiar 
impulse,  to  which  the  firm  and  elastic  pad  of  the 
finger  is  peculiarly  suited.  Is  it  not  interesting  to 
find  that  we  should  positively  lose  one  of  our  inlets 
to  knowledge  of  matter,  were  the  organs  of  touch 
formed  as  delicately  as  the  tongue  ! 

But  to  return  :  on  a  nearer  inspection,  we  see  a 
more  particular  provision  in  the  points  of  the  fiugers. 
Wherever  the  sense  of  feeling  is  most  exquisite, 
there  are  minute  spiral  ridges  of  cuticle.  These 
ridges  have,  corresponding  with  them,  depressed 
lines  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cuticle ;  and  these 
again  give  lodgment  to  a  soft  pulpy  matter,  in 
which  he  the  extremities  of  the  sentient  nerves. 
There  the  nerves  are  sufficiently  protected,  while 
they  are  exposed  to  impressions  through  the  elastic 
cuticle,  and  thus  give  the  sense  of  touch.  The  or- 
ganization is  simple,  yet  it  is  in  strict  analogy  with 
the  other  organs  of  sense. 

Every  one  must  have  observed  a  tendency  in  the 
cuticle  to  become  thickened  and  stronger  by  pressure 
and  friction.  If  the  pressure  be  partial  and  severe, 
the  action  of  the  true  skin  is  too  much  excited,  fluid 
is  thrown  out,  and  the  cuticle  is  raised  in  a  blister. 
K  it  be  still  partial,  but  more  gradually  applied,  a 
corn  is  formed.  If,  however,  the  general  surface  of 
the  palms  or  soles  be  exposed  to  pressure,  the  cuticle 
thickens,  until  it  becomes  a  defence  like  a  glove  or 
a  shoe.  Now,  what  is  most  to  be  admired  in  this 
thickening  of  the  cuticle  is,  that  the  sense  of  touch 
is  not  lost,  or  indeed  diminished,  certainly  not  at  all 
in_  proportion  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
thickening  of  the  skin. 

The  thickened  cuticle  partakes  of  the  structure 
of  the  hoofs  of  animals  :  and  we  shall  now  attend 
to  the  nature  of  the  hoof,  as  the  best  possible  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  .which  the  sensibihty  of  the 
skin  is  in  a  due  degree  preserved  whilst  the  surface 
is  guarded. 

(To  be  continued.) 

True  wisdom  is  to  be  sought  after  during  the 
tranquQlity  of  peace— since  it  is  not  easily  dis- 
covered during  the  hurricanes  of  afl3iction.  We 
cannot  expect  to  find  shelter  in  a  storm,  which  we 
did  not  look  I'or  while  it  was  calm. 


He  who  desires  a  right  temper,  loves  it ;  and  if 
that  love  be  strong  enough,  it  will  actually  become 
the  wished-for  temper. 
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THE    Fill  END. 


For  "The  Friend;' 

Notwitlistanding  the  prevalence  of  the  delusion 
respecting  what  is  termed  "  Spiritualism,"  in  some 
parts  of  our  country,  we  yet  believe  that  the  super- 
stitious dread  of  ghosts  is  generally  banished  from 
all  classes  of  society  that  have  partaken  of  an  ordi- 
nary education  ;  nevertheless  the  following  narra- 
tive, which  we  beUeve  to  be  true,  may  not  be  without 
use,  by  showing  the  origin  in  natural  causes,  of  things 
that  at  first  may  appear  mysterious,  and  the  folly 
of  giving  way  to  fear  because  of  sights  or  sounds  for 
which  we  cannot  at  once  account :  at  all  events  it 
may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

In  1806,  there  hved  at  Paris  a  celebrated  man, 
who  professed,  even  to  fanaticism,  the  religion  of  his 
native  country.  This  was  Dr.  Bayle,  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  doctor 
was  born  in  a  little  village  of  the  lower  Alps,  called 
Pernet ;  and  when  the  duties  of  his  profession  per- 
mitted, he  abandoned  his  rich  patronage  and  the 
sumptuous  imperial  residence,  to  go  and  live  some 
days  with  the  peasants,  his  old  comrades,  under  the 
modest  roof  where  he  was  born. 

The  arrival  of  the  doctor  was  hailed  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  as  a  happy  event.  His 
kindred,  even  to  the  fifth  degree,  hastened  to  see 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  each  accompanied 
by  some  invalid,  who  came  to  ask  health  of  the 
illustrious  physician. 

When  this  flood  of  visitors  had  a  little  subsided, 
the  doctor  divided  his  time  into  two  parts.  The 
days  he  devoted  to  study,  the  evenings  to  his  friends. 
One  evening  the  assembly  of  friends  was  more  nu- 
merous than  usual.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and 
a  youth  of  the  village  entered.  The  comer  laid 
aside  his  caba?i,  (that  is  the  name  the  herdsmen  of 
the  lower  Alps  have  always  given  their  mantles,) 
and  saluted  with  these  words — ^a  local  formulas — 
"  God  be  with  you  !  Good  evening,  Monsieur  le 
Docteur,  and  all  the  company." 

"Good  evening,  Peter,"  replid  the  doctor;  "it 
seems  there  is  bad  weather  out  of  doors." 

"  So  bad,"  answered  Peter,  "  that — without  of- 
fence to  the  company — \iyoH  had  not  been  here,  I 
should  not  have  come.  I  should  have  stayed  with 
our  sheep.  Had  it  not  been  you,"  added  he  with 
some  embarrassment,  "  I  should  have  been  afraid." 

"  How  without  me  ?"  asked  Bayle.  It  seems  I 
was  too  far  from  you  to  give  you  courao'e." 

"  The  fact  is,"  replied  Peter,  "  the  night  is  so  dark, 
one  can  hardly  see  two  steps  before  one.  I  came 
almost  groping  my  way.  When  before  the  house 
of  Master  Remusat,  I  perceived  something  like  a 
light ;  one  would  have  said  it  was  a  female  clothed 
in  white.  At  first  I  was  frightened  ;  and  then  I 
recollected  that  you  had  often  explained  to  us  how 
the  lights  that  the  wood  choppers  and  country  people 
take  for  ghosts  are  often  produced  by  rotten  wood; 
so  I  walked  right  up  to  it,  and  found  it  was  the  great 
trunk  of  a  dead  tree  placed  before  the  door,  which 
had  frightened  me  so." 

"  And  if  you  had  not  approached  it  boldly," 
said  the  doctor,  "you  would  have  recounted  to 
your  grandchildren,  that  you  had  encountered  in 
your  youth  a  ghost  before  the  house  of  blaster  Re- 
musat." 

''  With  regard  to  ghosts,  then,  doctor,  you  do  not 
believe  it  true  that  the  dead  come  back." 

''  As  a  Christian  and  a  man  of  sense,  no ;  I  do  not 
believe  it.  But  you,  Peter,  are  you  not  ashamed  to 
retain  a  doubt  on  this  subject  ?" 

"  Saving  your  pre.sence.  Doctor  Bayle,"  cried 
old  woman  who  was  spinning  at  a  wheel  in  the  cor- 
ner, "  you  are  wrong  to  talk  in  this  way  to  the 
young.  My  poor  father — rest  to  his  soul ! — was 
just  like  you  ;  he  did  not  believe  in  ghosts  ;  but  one 
night  as  he  entered  the  church  alone,  he  saw  two 


great  spirits  fly  around  the  altar  many  times.  They 
even  spoke  to  him  in  a  voice  like  that  of  a  little 
child  ;  but  he  could  not  understand  what  they  said. 
My  father  returned  trembling  to  the  house,  and  so 
much  afraid,  poor  man,  that  he  was  deadly  pale. 
After  that,  it  was  needless  to  say  there  were  no 
ghosts." 

'  My  poor  Margaret,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  it  is 
late  now  to  convince  you  of  your  mistake,  and 
I  shall  not  undertake  it.  But,  without  offence  to 
your  father,  I  tell  these  young  people  that  the  poor 
dear  man  drank  more  than  one  cup  when  he  fancied 

saw  all  that  he  related  to  you,  and  I  am  very 
sure  that  it  was  spirits  of  wine  rather  than  ghostly 
spirits,  which  made  him  turn  so  pale." 

"  What  do  you  say,  then  ?"  replied  the  old  woman, 
angrily.  "  Dare  you  this  evening  go  alone  and  with- 
out a  light,  to  walk  to  the  church  ?" 

I  will  go,  certainly  ;  why  should  I  not  ?  There 
no  thieves  in  the  country.       What   should  I 

Gliosis,  doctor,  ghosts  I"  cried  the  old  woman. 
"  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  agreeable  to  encoun- 
ter a  ghost.     My  poor  father — heaven  rest  his  soul 
■was  like  you." 

"  Let  me  go,"  cried  the  doctor  impatiently  ;  "  I 
see  that  to  convince  you  one  must  act.  Only  tell 
me  what  you  wish  me  to  bring  back  to  prove  that 
I  have  been  in  the  church." 

'  Oh,  a  very  little  thing,"  said,  in  a  tone  half- 
jesting,  half-earnest,  a  peasant  who  till  then  had  re- 
mained silent,  and  who  was  no  other  than  the  bell- 
ringer  of  the  village.  "  Here  is  the  key  of  the 
church.  Open  the  door,  go  straight  to  the  main 
altar,  which  is  opposite  to  the  door,  and  pass  behind 
it.  In  groping  about  with  your  hands,  you  will  find 
a  hole  ;  at  the  bottom  of  that  hole  there  is  a  human 
skull.  They  say  doctors  have  no  fear  of  such  things. 
If  you  will  bring  that  skull,  we  shall  indeed  see  that 
you  have  been  in  the  church." 

"  Certainly,  I  will  bring  it,  and  perhaps  a  good 
cold  besides,  to  cure  you  all  of  two  evils  of  which 
people  rarely  get  cured — fear  and  prejudice,"  mur- 
mured the  doctor. 

He  put  on  a  thick  cloak,  and  prepared  to  set  out. 
As  he  was  upon  the  door-sill,  old  Margaret  cried 
t — 

"  Believe  me.  Monsieur  Bayle  ;  better  unsay 
your  words  than  make  a  bad  bargain ;  remain  at 
home." 

Without  listening  more,  he  shrugged  up  his  shoul- 
ders and  disappeared.  The  doctor  entered  the 
church,  and  had  no  difiieulty  in  finding  the  hole 
behind  the  altar.  He  plunged  his  arm  into  the 
opening,  reached  the  head,  drew  it  towards  him,  and 
ed  it  with  both  hands.  At  the  same  moment, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  heard  a  low  and  plaintive 
sound.  He  attributed  this  to  a  grating  produced 
by  the  bone  in  contact  with  the  stone.  When  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  the  same  sound 
was  produced  more  distinctly  and  painfully  than  at 
first.  "  It  is  an  owl,"  said  the  doctor  to  himself, 
and  he  went  out.  To  shut  the  door,  he  laid  the 
head  upon  the  ground,  and  when  he  had  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock  he  stooped  down.  No  sooner  had 
he  taken  up  the  head  than  he  heard  the  same  sound 
repeated.  This  surprised  him  greatly,  but  he  said 
to  himself  immediately,  "  That  plaintive  sound  does 
not  proceed  from  the  inert  body."  And  in  walking, 
he  h.stened  attentively  to  the  sound  of  his  steps  to 
discover  the  efl'ects  of  his  least  movements.  Soon 
no  doubt  remained.  Two  moans  were  heard  simul- 
taneously; and  this  time,  he  was  sure  that  they 
came  out  of  the  skull.  His  science  revolted  at  first 
against  the  evidence.  "  There  must  be,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "  organs  to  produce  these  articulate  sound; 
that  I  hear,  and  there  are  no  living  organs  in  this  in 


sensible  bone."  He  shook  the  head  between  hisi 
clenched  hands,  and  heard  nothing.  He  calculated  I 
its  weight,  and  found  that  to  be  nothing  extraordi- 
nary. He  now  felt  reassured  of  the  absurdity.  He 
repeated,  "  I  must  have  been  deceived.  These 
noises  were  only  in  my  imagination."  His  convic- 
tion, however,  was  of  short  duration.  The  plaintive 
cries  succeeded  each  other  rapidly  three  times  more, 
and  doubt  became  impossible.  I  have  said  that  the 
doctor  was  superstitious,  and  now,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  vague  terror,  he  was  incapable  of  reason- 
ing and  seeking  out  the  natural  causes  of  this  strange 
noise.  He  reproached  himself  for  his  pride  in  the 
presence  of  his  friends.  He  thought  this  might  be 
a  miracle  to  humble  his  vanity.  His  forehead  was 
covered  with  sweat,  his  legs  trembled,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  him  that  he  was  nailed  to  the  place  and  could  | 
not  walk  a  step.  At  last  he  returned  to  the  house. 
The  door  was  opened.  His  friends  were  waiting  for^ 
him.  He  entered.  At  his  appearance  the  silent 
assembly  trembled.  He  was  deadly  pale,  and  his 
fixed  look  had  something  frightful  in  it.  When  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  room  he  laid  down  the 
skull.  At  the  same  moment,  a  double  cry  was  heard 
from  it,  and  the  doctor  fell  fainting.  His  friends 
now  became  terrified.  The  old  bell-ringer  alone 
remained  unmoved,  and  came  forward  to  the  aid  of 
M.  Bayle,  who  was  slowly  recovering.  His  first i 
words  were — 

"  The  head  !" 

"  It  is  there." 

"  Have  you  heard  that  noise  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  What,  then,  is  there  in  the  skull  ?"  murmured 
BI.  Bayle. 

"  Probably  a  nest  of  bats.  There  has  been  one 
in  it  every  year,"  responded  the  old  bell-ringer. 

M.  Bayle  rallied  ;  but  the  villagers  dared  not  ap- 
proach. He  took  the  skull  into  his  hands,  and 
thrusting  his  fingers  into  the  occipital  opening,  he 
drew  out  some  fragments  of  straw  and  old  linen 
rags ;  it  was  the  nest  of  two  young  bats,  which 
presently  appeared,  and  being  too  feeble  to  fly,  fell 
heavily  upon  the  ground,  flapping  their  little  wings. 

"  Behold  the  ghost !"  said  Dr.  Bayle.  "  You  see 
it,  m-f  poor  friends ;  yet  /,  for  a  moment,  even  1 
was  afraid." 

For  "The  Friend.'' 

BlOfiKAPEICAl  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  aud  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  6.) 
WILLIAM   WILLIS. 

This  Friend  is  understood  to  have  been  born 
Long  Island,  and  to  have  been  a  grandson  of  Henry 
Willis,  of  whose  life  we  have  already  given  a  sketch, 
He  settled  near  Salem,  West  Jersey,  and  being  a 
religious  man,  and  faithful  to  his  religious  duties, 
he  was  in  1733,  appointed  an  elder.  A  short  me- 
morial of  him  ends  thus:  "He  was  exemplary  ii 
his  life  and  conversation,  diligent  in  attending  meet- 
ings for  worship  and  discipline,  and  of  good  repori 
amongst  his  friends  and  neighbours,  and  as  our  re- 
cords inform  us,  was  buried  the  3d  of  the  Fiftl 
month,  1740." 

CHRISTOPHER  WILLSOX. 

Christopher  Willson  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Olc 
England,  in  the  year  1690.  His  parents  wen  i 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  called, 
he  was  instructed  in  its  doctrines.  When  he 
young,  the  fanjily  removed  to  Ireland,  and  settlet  1 
near  Waterstown,  in  the  county  of  West-Meath 
Christopher  was  then  inclined  to  vanity,  and  appear 
to  have  been  very  fond  of  martial  music,  which  hi 
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manifested  by  following  the  soldiers  when  he  had 
opportunity.  The  good  Spirit  was  however  opera- 
ting on  his  mind,  and  having  been  at  a  meeting  of 
Friends,  he  was  so  attracted  thereto,  that  he  after- 
wards endeavoured  constantly  to  attend  there.  It 
was  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  although  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  he  would  follow  the  soldiers 
to  the  established  place  of  worship,  he  would  not 
enter  therein,  but  would  walk  some  miles  off,  to  a 
meeting-house  of  Friends.  Keeping  dOigently  to 
meetings,  his  mind  was  after  a  time  enlightened 
in  respect  to  spiritual  things,  and  being  convinced 
of  the  doctrines  held  by  Friends,  about  the  time  he 
reached  maturity  he  was  received  into  membership 
amongst  them.  When  of  age,  he  felt  inclined  to 
settle  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1712  his  master — for 
he  was  then  an  indentured  servant — moving  thither 
Christopher  brought  a  good  certificate  of  member- 
ship with  him,  which  was  delivered  to  Newark 
Monthly  Meeting.  His  master  first  settled  in  New 
Garden,  Chester  county ;  but  after  two  years  re 
moved  a  few  miles  into  New  Castle  county,  Dela- 
ware. Christopher  was  stLU  a  member  of  the  same 
monthly  meeting,  and  as  he  was  evidently  growin 
in  grace,  various  services  were  put  upon  him,  an^ 
he  became  useful  in  the  church.  He  married 
about  the  year  1719.  He  was  by  trade  a  weaver, 
and  although  he  was  poor  when  he  began  the  world, 
yet,  in  the  words  of  a  memorial  concerning  him, 
"being  industrious  in  the  creation,  and  concerned 
for  Truth's  prosperity,  the  Lord  blessed  his  labours, 
so  that  he  lived  comfortably,  and  maintained  his 
family  reputably." 

About  the  year  1728,he  appeared  in  the  ministry. 
.At  first  his  appearances  were  in  very  few  words ; 
but  he  grew  in  his  gift,  and  his  friends  say — "his 
ministry  was  seasonable  and  savory,  being  attended 
with  a  degree  of  that  life  that  makes  glad  the 
heritage  of  God." 

Christopher  Willson  bore  the  "character  of  a 
peaceable,  honest  man,  among  his  neighbours,"  and 
was  "often  concerned  to  restore  peace,  as  occasion 
required,  mostly  with  the  de^red  success."  Thus 
IfiUing  up  his  duty  in  the  church  and  in  the  world, 
.he  was  prepared  to  live  to  the  Lord's  glory  and  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men,  or  to  die  in  peace  with  the 
Lord,  and  in  faith  and  hope  of  a  happy  immor- 
Itality. 

I  When  brought  low  by  the  disease  which  termi- 
inated  his  earthly  existence,  a  Friend  inquired  of 
him  how  it  was  with  him.  He  briefly  answered  : 
I"  If  the  messenger  of  death  comes,  I  see  nothing  in 
my  way."  His  memorial  says :  "  Thus,  in  a  re- 
signed, composed  frame  of  mind,  he  finished  his 
cour.se  here,  the  11th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1740, 
in  the  50th  year  of  his  age." 

JOAN   POTTS. 

Joan  Potts,  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia  county, 

ho  deceased  about  the  year  1740,  was  for  many 

years  an  acceptable  minister  of  the  go.spel.     Her 

communications  were  brief,  but  they  were,  her  friends 

say,  "well  received."     She  was  "innocent  and  ex- 

iplary  in  life  and  conversation." 

JIAEGARET   JERMAN. 

Margaret,  widow  of  John  Jerman,  of  Haverford 
Monthly  Meeting,  was  a  consistent  and  worthy  mem- 
Der  of  Religious  Society.  It  pleased  the  Lord, 
while  she  was  under  the  dispensation  of  affliction 
the  loss  of  her  beloved  husband,  to  commit 
anto  her  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  Her 
Tiends  say  of  her  service  therein  :  "  She  faithfully 
aboured  in  great  tenderness,  according  to  the 
ibility  given ;"  adding,  she  was  "zealous  for  Truth, 
I  well-wisher  for  the  good  of  all."  She  died  Tenth 
mo.  6th,  1740. 


RICHARD   OSBORN. 

Of  this  Friend,  an  elder  of  Little  Egg-harbour 
meeting,  we  are  informed,  his  "conversation  was 
answerable  to  his  profession;"  and  also  that  he 
"  was  very  zealous  for  Truth's  honour,  and  was  very 
serviceable  in  the  church."  He  departed  this  life 
Tenth  month  10th,  1740. 

J        THOMAS   JERMAN. 

Thomas  Jerman,  or  German,  as  the  name  was 
often  spelled,  was  a  member  of  Haverford  Monthly 
Meeting,  residing  in  the  Valley.  He  was  a  minister 
for  very  many  years.  He  was  "exemplary  in  life 
and  conversation,  zealous  for  good  order  amono- 
Friends."  He  died  in  "  the  Twelfthmonth,  1740*^ 
and  was  buried  at  Friends'  burying-grouud  in  the 
valley." 

PETER  SHOEMAKER. 

Peter  Shoemaker,  the  son  of  Peter  Shoemaker, 
was  born  at  Chriesham,  in  Germany,  about  1G70! 
He  was  the  son  of  believing  parents,  who  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  Truth,  by  faithfully  bearing  persecu- 
tion for  its  sake.  Eemoving  with  his  father  to 
Pennsylvania,  Peter  soon  manifested  that  he,  too, 
loved  the  Truth,  by  walking  consistently  therein. 
He  was  inofi'eusive  in  life,  diligent  in  attendinn 
meetings,  and  long  stood  in  the  station  of  an  elder. 
He  deceased  towards  the  close  of  1740,  and  was 
buried  at  Germantown,  near  which  he  lived. 

EVAN   LLOYD. 

Evan  Lloyd  was  born  in  Wales,  in  the  yea 
1672  or  '3.  He  was  convinced  of  the  Truth  whilst 
in  his  native  country,  and  being  faithful  thereto  he 
received  a  gift  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  Con 
eluding  to  remove  to  the  new  world,  he  brought  : 
certificate  of  membership  from  Radnorshire,  and  of 
unity  with  his  ministry,  dated  Third  mo.  8th,  1710 
He  reached  Pennsylvania  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  and  settled  at  Horsham,  within  the  limits  of 
Abington  Monthly  Meeting.  He  attended  the  en- 
suing general  meeting  of  ministers  in  Philadelphia, 
held  First  month  3d, 1711,  when  his  certificate  was 
read,  and  ^' ivell  received."  He  was  a  representative  of 
Abington  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  ministers, 
held  in  the  Third  month,  and  thereafter,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  he  appears  to  have  been  much  employed 
by  his  friends,  being  a  useful  member  of  the  seve- 
ral meetings  of  discipline  he  belonged  to,  as  well  as 
a  sound  and  lively  minister  of  the  gospel. 
He  deceased  First  month  29th,  1741,  aged  08 
years,  and  was  buried  at  Horsham. 

BEULAH   COATES. 

Beulah  Jacobs,  it  is  understood,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  removed  to  Pennsylvania  a  few  years 
after  its  settlement  by  Penn.  Her  parents  appear 
to  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  Philadelphia,  where 
,  she  was  married  to  Thomas  Coates.  She 
was  one  of  the  wUling-hearted  labourers  in  the 
Lord's  cause,  and  was  much  employed  in  the  dis- 
cipline. Soon  after  it  was  concluded  to  set  apart  a 
few  Friends  in  the  diS'erent  meetings  as  elders,  to 
sit  with  the  ministers,  Beulah  Coates  was  appointed 
to  that  station.  Her  friends  say,  she  "  was  careful 
to  evidence  by  an  upright  lite  and  conversation,  her 
regard  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Truth  ; — 
being  a  diligent  attcnder  of  our  religious  meetings, 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  was  well  be- 
loved and  esteemed.  Departed  this  life  the  20th  of 
the  Fourth  month,  1741,  in  good  unity  with 
Friends.'' 


MARGARET  BOLTON. 


A  valuable  elder  and  useful  member  of  Aljing- 
1  Monthly  Meeting — deceased  sometime  in   the 
year  1741. 

(To  l.c  continued.) 


PlainDcss. 
Among  the  practices  which  distinguish  the  faith- 
fiil  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  most 
other  professors,  is  the  maintenance  of  their  chris- 
tian testimony  against  the  fashions  of  the  world,  in 
their  dress,  language,  and  demeanour.  The  views 
of  the  Society  on  these  subjects  did  not  originate 
in  any  desire  to  adopt  a  distinctive  badge  or  uni- 
form, or  from  a  spirit  of  sectarian  exclusiveness, 
but  from  a  conviction  of  the  solemn  obligation  rest- 
ing on  the  christian,  not  to  be  conformed  to  this 
world.  Although  the  apostles  addressed  their  ex- 
hortations on  the  subject  of  dress  more  particularly 
to  women,  yet  Friends  consider  that  the  spirit  and 
scope  of  them  are  equally  applicable  to  both  sexes, 
and  preclude  the  indulgence  of  those  dispositions 
which  take  delight  in  the  adornment  of  the  person. 
Our  Saviour  rebuked  that  disposition  which  is 
curious  and  overthoughtful  as  to  what  we  shall  eat, 
and  what  we  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  we 
shall  be  clothed,  esteeming  these  matters  of  little 
moment  compared  with  the  vast  concerns  of  an 
eternal  world.  His  servants  clearly  point  out 
the  kind  of  apparel  which  becomes  a  follower  of 
the  self-denying  Saviour,  and  in  so  doing  rebuke 
the  vain   mind,  which   covets  fashion  and   finery. 

"In  like  manner  also,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul, 
"  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel, 
with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety,  not  with  broid- 
ered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array  ;  but, 
which  becometh  women  professing  godliness,  with 
good  works."  Similar  to  this  is  the  injunction  of 
the  Apostle  Peter :  "Whose  adorning,  let  it  not  be 
that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and 
of  wearing  of  gold,  and  of  putting  on  of  apparel ; 
but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that 
which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
of  great  price :  for  after  this  manner  in  the  old 
time,  the  holy  women  also,  who  trusted  in  God, 
adorned  themselves." 

It  is  a  very  common  observation  with  those  who 
desire  to  escape  from  the  restraints  of  the  cross, 
that  religion  cannot  have  any  necessary  connection 
with  such  trifling  matters  as  dress  or  language.  It 
's  true  that  neither  the  colour  nor  cut  of  a  gar- 
ment will  make  any  religious ;  but  if  we  are  to  be- 

ve  Paul  and  Peter,  our  dress  has  a  very  close 
and  intimate  relation  to  our  religion.  Upon  the 
authority  of  a  revelation  from  God,  his  inspired  ser- 
vants prohibit  the  christian  believers  from  decking 
themselves  in  gold,  and  pearls,  and  costly  array, 
and  enjoin  that  their  ornaments  shall  be  good  works, 
and  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  become  those 
vho  profess  godliness.  When  we  consider  that  true 
eligion  consists  in  doing  the  Divine  will,  and  that 
his  wHl  in  the  matter  of  dress  is  thus  clearly  and 
authoritatively  stated,  the  empty  allegation  that  it 
is  a  little  thing  and  indifterent,  falls  to  the  ground. 
Indeed,  it  may  even  be  said  to  be  trifling  with'sacred 
things ;  for  nothing  can  be  little  or  indifferent  which  - 
forms  part  of  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father  con- 
cerning us ;  and  treating  it  so,  is  contemning  his 
authority. 

In  this  day  of  progres.'-',  when  literature  and  sci- 
ence are  cultivated  with  so  much  avidity  and  to 
uch  an  extent,  and  knowledge,  with  its  liberalizing 
and  expanding  influences,  is  rapidly  diffusing ;  old 
theories  and  systems  of  philosophy  giving  way  before 
the  light  of  modern  discoveries,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  insensibly  sliding  into  the  notion  that  religion 
too,  is  to  be  modified  ;  and,  stripped  of  its  strict  and 
unraodish  requirements,  is  to  be  modernized  into  a 
ystem  more  congenial  to  tfee  lofty  aspirations,  the 
stubborn  will,  and  the  proud  heart  of  unregenerate 
man.     The  cross  of  Christ  is  now,  as  it  ever  has 
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been,  a  stumbling-block  to  the  self-righteous,  and 
foolishness  to  those  who  are  wise  in  their  own  con- 
ceit and  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  But  the  gos- 
pel is  unchangeable.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
admits  of  no  modification  to  adapt  it  to  modern  im- 
provements, or  to  the  conceits  of  the  refined  or  the 
intellectual.  It  deals  alike  with  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant.  All  stand  on 
equal  ground,  and  all  must  alike  bow  to  its  un- 
yielding, but  wise  and  salutary  restraints. 

It  is"  to  be  feared  that  some  of  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society,  influenced  by  the  seductive 
allurements  of  ease  and  prosperity,  which  so  abound 
in  our  times,  are  endeavouring  to  satisfy  themselves 
and  others,  by  a  course  of  specious  but  fallacious 
reasoning,  that  it  is  of  little  consequence,  in  a  re- 
ligious sense,  what  dress  .or  language  we  adopt. 
Such  views  have  a  very  weakening  efi'eet  on  the 
mind,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  rejection  of  other 
christian  testimonies  held  dear  by  Friends,  and 
often  prove  one  of  the  first  steps  in  a  course  which 
leads  entirely  away  from  the  Society. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion, that  when  the  minds  of  individuals  are  brought 
under  religious  concern  for  their  own  salvation,  and 
yield  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  find  themselves  drawn  by  powerful 
conviction  into  the  observance  of  these  testimonies. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  many  who  were  not  born 
members  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  with  those  who 
were,  but  had  not  been  educated  in  plainness ;  both 
having  found  it  required  of  them,  early  in  their 
religious  career,  to  take  up  their  cross  and  foUow 
their  Redeemer  in  these  things. 

It  is  equally  worthy  of  notice,  that  some  of  our 
members  who  have  slighted  these  precious  testimo- 
nies, when  they  have  come  to  lie  on  a  dying  bed, 
have  deeply  mourned  their  conformity  to  the  world, 
while  there  h  not  one  instance  where  any,  at  such 
a  time,  have  regretted  their  strict  adherence  to 
plainness  of  speech,  dress,  and  demeanour  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  have  derived  great  satisfaction  from 
their  faithfulness  herein. 

Kichard  Andrews,  being  brought  low  with  the 
sickness  of  which  he  died,  was  under  great  condem- 
nation on  account  of  his  departure  from  plainness 
of  dress,  particularly  expressing  his  sorrow  therefor, 
and  promising,  if  it  shoidd  please  the  Lord  to  raise 
hini  up  and  prolong  his  days,  he  would  be  more 
faithful,  and  follow  the  best  examples  and  the 
strictest  way  of  living  among  faithful  Friends. 

Mary  Post,  said  to  one  of  her  friends  who  in- 
dulged in  finery  and  gay  apparel:  "What  signify 
those  fine  things  thou  hast  on  1  They  will  not  carry 
thee  to  heaven."  Her  friend  replied  :  "  Pride  is  not 
in  the  things — it  is  in  the  heart."  "But,"  said 
Mary,  "if  your  minds  were  not  proud  you  would 
not  wear  them." 

Ann  Knight,  when  near  the  close  of  life,  re- 
marked :  "I  once  thought  I  would  like  to  dress  as 
others  do — but  now  it  is  all  done  away — I  have  no 
desire  for  it;"  adding — "I  am  very  sorry  to  see 
some  of  my  relations  running  into  deviations  in 
dress  and  language;  they  will  find  that  it  will  not 
bring  peace  of  mind.''  She  entreated  two  of  her 
brothers  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  keep  to  plainness 
their  speech  and  apparel,  saying:  "If  you  do  not, 
it  will  bring  a  burden  upon  your  minds." 

Ann  Hughes,  a  short  tiuie  before  her  death 
said  :  "I  have  often  thought  upon  the  folly  of 
fashionable  dressing,  but  I  never  saw  so  plainly  the 
foolishness  of  it  as  I  now  do." 

Sarah  Featherstono,  among  other  dying  sayings, 
remarked  :  "  0,  the  abominable  pride  of  this  world 
There  are  some  amoagst  us  who  can  take  liberty 
to  fashion  themselves  in  many  things  lilfe  the  world 
both  in  dress  and  other  things.     But  the  christian's 


life  is  another  thing.  This  is  not  the  adorning  we 
are  to  put  on ;  for  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved, 
where  shall  the  wicked  and  the  ungodly  appear  ?" 

Ann  Crowley,  shortly  before  her  close,  said  :  "  I 
was  visited  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  long  before  this 
iUncss,  and  felt  great  uneasiness  in  wearing  gay 
irel,  and  also  in  using  the  plural  language  to 
one  person,  and  found  it  difficult  to  take  up  the 
cross  in  these  respects ;  but  when  I  did,  my  peace 
and  satisfaction  were  great." 

Hannah  Maria  Miles  observed:  "I  am  very 
unwell,  and  believe  I  shall  not  recover.  I  should 
not  mind  it  if  I  had  spent  my  time  better.  I  have 
seen  enough  of  this  world  not  to  wish  to  live  any 
longer  in  it,  if  I  had  true  peace  of  mind.  I  have 
given  way  to  many  hurtful  things — such  as  not 
dressing  as  consistently  as  I  ought,  and  reading  im- 
proper books,  which,  if  they  had  no  other  bad  ten- 
dency, take  up  that  time  which  might  be  better  em- 
ployed. I  sincerely  hope  our  family  may  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  these  hurtful  and  hindering  things,  and 
not  put  olf  the  groat  work  until  sickness  comes." 

Lydia  S.  Rogers,  while  on  her  death-bed,  had 
one  of  her  ruffled  dresses  put  upon  her.  The  sicrht 
of  these  useless  ornaments  afiected  her  much,  and 
she  desired  a  pair  of  scissors  to  be  brought,  and  had 
them  cut  off,  saying :  "  Ah !  these  rufiles  illy  become 
dying  hands."  She  also  requested  that  some  orna- 
mental articles  of  her  dress  might  be  burned,  ob- 
serving :  "  They  will  be  useful  to  no  one.  Finery  is 
indeed  a  great  burden." 

Daniel  Bowley,  when  near  his  end,  remarked  : 
"How  often  have  some  of  us  been  raised  as  it  were 
from  death.  We  should  often  think  of  this,  and 
how  we  have  answered  the  kind  intention.  It  may 
not  be  so  again.  The  next  time  may  be  the  last. 
Then  do  let  us  begin  to  prepare  and  do  everything 
that  is  required  of  us.  I  believe  plainness  of  dress 
is.  We  are  indeed  a  chosen  people,  and  what  may 
not  be  wrong  in  others,  is  so  in  us.  Plainness  of 
dress  is  a  hedge  about  us.  The  world  is  not  then 
seeking  our  company.  Remember  what  our  Saviour 
said  ;  '  Whosoever  denieth  me  before  men,  him  will 
I  also  deny  before  my  Father  who  is  heaven.'  " 

Anna  Maria  Boyce,  gives  the  following  striking 
testimony,  viz.:  "I  have  thought  much  during  my 
sickness,  of  my  dear  young  friends,  on  account  of 
dress  and  address ;  believing  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  love  of  dress  prevailed  more  amono- 
young  Friends  than  at  the  present  day.  Is  it  not 
sorrowfully  the  case,  that  many  of  you  can  scarcely 
bedistinguished  as  Friends.  Oh  !  my  dear  Friends  ! 
what  will  your  gay  dress  avail  you  when  cast  upon 
a  sick-bed  and  a  rolling  pUlow  ?  I  was  once  one 
of  your  companions,  and  joined  in  the  giddy  circle. 
I  am  now  confined  to  a  bed  of  sickness  and  suifer- 
ing,  from  which  I  expect  never  to  arise.  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  leave  this  testimony,  hoping  it  may  be 
a  warning  to  some  to  leave  all  fading,  perishable 
enjoyments,  and  become  followers  of  the  dear  Son 
of  God,  who  is  ever  able  to  save  all  that  come  to 
him  in  sincerity.  But  a  short  time  must  elapse  ere 
I  shall  be  laid  in  the  grave.  I  am  young  like  you, 
but  must  be  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life.  I  desire 
you  may  so  conduct  yourselves  in  the  simplicity  of 
Truth,  that  when  the  awful  summons  shall  arrive, 
you  may  be  prepared  to  receive  the  answer  of, 
'  Well  done,  good  and  f  lithful  servant.' " 


Two  kinds  of  love,  divide  the  whole  world  into 
two  cities  :  the  love  of  God  constitutes  Jerusa- 
lem, the  love  of  the  world  forms  Babylon  ;  there- 
fore, let  every  one  interrogate  himself,  and  ascer- 
tain of  which  he  is  a  citizen. — AuguUine. 

In  all  thy  acquirements,  I  would  have  thee  re- 
member what  a  narrow  place  thou  wilt  fill  at  last. 


Kincveli. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  held  at  Chittenham,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  read  a  paper  giving  an  account 
of  the  result  of  the  Assyrian  discoveries.  From  the 
printed  report  of  this  memoir  or  lecture,  the  follow- 
ing paper  has  been  extracted.  The  anticipations 
hich  had  been  formed  that  these  discoveries  would 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  ancient  Biblical  history,  are 
fdly  realized,  and  the  light  which  they  are  likely  to 
throw  on  the  learning  and  language  of  the  Assyrian 
people,  exceeds  the  most  sanguine  of  our  expecta- 
tions. 

The  language  is  becoming  better  understood  with 
the  progress  of  discovery.  The  tower  of  Babel,  as 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be — the  Birs  Nimroad  of 
Babylon,  has  been  opened,  its  secret  chambers  pene- 
trated, and  from  this  Temple  of  the  Seven  Planets 

which  it  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been — the 
clay  tablets  containing,  no  doubt,  their  astronomical 
records,  have  been  transported  to  Europe. 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson  began  his  lecture  by  describing 
the  early  stages  of  the  research.  He  said  "there  had 
been  a  number  of  trUingual  cuneiform  inscriptions 
to  work  upon  ;  but  the  alphabet  and  language  in 
which  each  one  of  the  three  versions  of  these  in- 
scriptions was  written,  were,  at  the  commencement, 
equally  unknown.  It  had  been  necessary  then  to 
break  soil  in  the  first  instance  by  mere  guess-work. 
Three  groups  of  characters  had  been  identified,  from 
their  relative  position,  in  the  '  first,'  or  Persian 
columns  of  the  tablets  of  Ecbatana,  as  representing 
proper  names,  and  apparently  arranged  in  genea- 
logical succession.  It  was  supposed  that  these 
characters  stood  for  the  names  of  Hystaspes,  Dari- 
us, and  Xerxes.  This  conjecture  proved  to  be  the 
true  one,  and  gradually  the  ancient  Persian  lan- 
guage was  recognized,  and  rendered  intelligible,  and 
proved  to  be  closely  allied  to  an  ancient  form  of 
Sanscrit. 

"  Most  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  are  trOingual, 
in  Persian,  Assyria^  and  Chaldean.  In  fact,  it 
was  not  till  the  Assyrian  version  of  the  great  Behis- 
tun  record  was  obtained,  that  any  real  tangible  data 
might  be  said  to  exist  for  investigating  the  Assyrian 
alphabet.  A  portion  of  this  version  was  recovered 
by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in  1844,  the  remainder 
in  1846,  and  from  the  following  year,  Assyrian  dis- 
covery might  be  held  to  commence.  An  interesting 
account  was  now  read  to  the  meeting,  of  the  ascent 
of  the  rock  of  Behistun,  and  of  the  means  whereby 
the  three  versions  of  the  records  of  Darius  had  been 
successfolly  copied  by  the  lecturer.  It  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  reach  the  sculptures,  to  scale  in 
the  first  place  a  precipitous  mountain  to  the  height 
of  500  feet,  and  then  to  stand  on  the  topmost  step  , 
of  a  ladder  placed  almost  perendicularly  against  the 
rock,  and  resting  on  a  foot-ledge  18  inches  wide.  ' 
The  Assyrian  version  was  inscribed  on  an  overhang-  [ 
ing  mass  of  rook,  which  the  lecturer  found  it  impos-  jj 
sible  to  reach,  and  which  he  therefore  copied  by  the 
aid  of  a  telescope,  from  a  ledge  of  rock  on  the  op- , 
posite  side  of  the  ravine.  In  order  to  procure  a  paper 
cast  of  the  inscription,  which  could  alone  be  implicitly 
depended  on,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  a  wild  Kurd- 
ish boy,  whose  cat-like  agility  in  passing  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  almost  perpendicular  rock  was  , 
truly  marvellous.  The  insight  obtained  by  the  ' 
careful  analysis  of  these  inscriptions  was  greatly  ex- fj 
tended,  and  the  r^.-sults  verified  by  subsequent  ex- 
amination of  the  innumerable  records  brought  to 
light  by  the  excavations.  These  documents,  although 
beset  with  difilculties,  gradually  yielded  to  patient 
investigation.  It  was  found  that  cuneiform  writing, 
closely  allied  to  the  hieroglyphical  expression,  had 
been  first  introduced  into  Chaldea,by  a  Hamite  race 
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cognate  with  the  Egyptians  ;  that  the  primitive  cu- 
neiform charactei's,  were  in  fact,  like  the  hieroglyph- 
ics, mere  pictures  of  natural  objects,  which,  when 
used  alphabetically,  possessed  a  value  corresponding 
with  the  name  of  the  object  represented.  As  the 
primitive  race  was  composed  of  many  tribes,  each 
witli  its  own  vocabulary,  every  natural  object  had 
many  names,  and  each  character  many  values.  This 
confusion  was  increased  in  after  times  when  the  Se- 
mitic Assyrians  adopted  the  old  Hamite  system  of 
writing. 

"  A  very  large  portion  of  the  clay  tablets  deposit- 
ed in  the  British  Sluseum,  were  now  found  to  relate 
to  this  special  branch  of  philology.  The  science  of 
Assyria,  even  to  the  latest  times,  appeared  to  have 
been  recorded  in  the  old  Hamite  language,  which 
the  lecturer,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  called 
Chaldaic,  and  the  acquisition  of  this  tongue  was  an 
essential  part  of  Assyrian  education.  Hence  the 
preparation  of  a  very  large  number  of  elementary 
treatises,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Assyrian  youth. 
Comparative  alphabets,  that'  is,  explanations,  in 
Chaldaicand  Assyrian  respectively,  of  the  characters 
common  to  the  two  languages;  extensive  bi-lingual 
vocabularies,  grammatical  synopses  and  phrase 
books,  arranged  on  a  plan  very  closely  resembling 
the  Hamiltonian  system,  were  among  the  highly  in- 
teresting relics  of  this  class,  which  were  now  being 
subjected  to  examination,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  primitive  Chaldaic  which  was  thus  acquired 
would  at  a  future  time  be  used  for  interpreting  the 
mdependent  Chaldaic  records. 

"  The  Historical  discoveries  that  had  been  made 

were  ranked  under  three  heads — the  Chaldtean  the 

Assyrian,  and  the  Babylonian  periods.  The  Chal- 

^aean  period  extended  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  his- 

ry  to  the  institution  of  a  Semitic  empire  on  the  Tigris, 

n  the  1 3th  century  B.  c.     There  arc  many  traces 

n  the  inscriptions,  of  a  tradition  that  the  first  colo- 

bists  had  come  from  Ethiopia,  under  the  leading  of 

hero,  who  answered  to  the  Nimrod  of  scripture, 

id  who  was  deified  in  the  country  as  Nergal, — an 

xplanation   thus  being  afforded  of  the   BibUcal 

thnic  scheme,  which  described  Nimrod  as  the  son 

if  Cush,  the  brother  of  Misraim.     This  Nergal  was 

ihe  god  of  the  chase,  and   the   god  of  war,  and 

as  further  regarded  as  a  real  historic  personage, 

ing  invoked  by  the   kings  as  their  ancestor,  the 

founder  of  their  race.'     He  was   depicted    as  a 

ion,   'Nergal'   being   in   primitive  Chaldaic  'the 

jreat  animal,'  and  apphed  to  a  lion  among  beasts 

md  a  hero  among  men;  and  his  other  names,  Nim- 

od  and  Aria,  had  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  signifi- 

lation. 

"  A  nominal  list  was  exhibited  of  fifteen  kings 
lelonging  to  the  primitive  Chaldsean  race.  This 
ine  of  kings  began  probably  to  reign  in  the  23d 
cntury  B.  c.  and  continued  in  power  to  the  13th 
entury  b.  c,  when  it  gave  way  to  the  Semitic,  who 
stablished  their  seat  of  empire  at  Nineveh.  A  king, 
iudur,  of  this  line,  who  reigned  about  1950,  b.  c. 
pas  pointed  out  as  the  probable  representative  of 
^hedorlaomer  of  Scripture ;  his  distinctive  epi- 
het  being  the  'Ravager  of  the  West,'  in  allu- 
ion  apparently  to  the  famous  Syrian  campaign,  in 
?hich,  according  to  Genesis,  he  was  defeated  by 
Ujraham.  The  lecturer  had  that  day  received 
rom  a  friend  at  Bagdad,  the  impression  of  a  seal, 
phieh  proved  to  have  been  the  signet  ring  of  one  of 
hose  early  monarehs  Durri  galazu,  and  which 
tated  the  owner  to  have  been  the  son  of  another 
ing,  of  the  line  Puma  puriyas,  no  previous  evi- 
encc  being  extant  of  the  relationship  of  the  two 
:ings,  though  many  inscriptions  had  been  found  of 
ach  of  them.  It  was  thus  each  successive  relic 
xtcnded  historical  discovery  and  confirmed  pre- 
lous  suppositions.     The  language  in  which  all  the 


early  legends  were  written  was  of  the  Hamite 
family,  having  been  brought  apparently  from  Ethi- 
opia, through  Arabia,  by  the  primitive  colonists. 
Many  of  the  terms  belonging  to  it,  were  to  be  re- 
cognized in  the  Galla,  the  most  ancient  perhaps  of 
the  African  dialects  now  available  for  comparison. 

"  The  institution  of  an  Assi/ricm  Empire,  pro- 
bably dated  from  the  13th  century,  but  no  records 
of  the  earUer  kings  of  the  line  have  been  found. 
Their  names  and  titles  were  preserved  in  the  brick 
legends ;  but  the  earliest  Assyrian  document  which 
entered  at  all  into  detail,  was  an  inscription  on  the  cyl- 
inders, of  Tiglath  Pileser  I.  dating  from  about  1100. 
B.  c.  Here  was  found  an  account  of  the  conquest 
of  Asia  jMinor  and  Syria,  and  the  names  of  about  100 
cities  and  provinces  in  those  parts.  After  an 
interval  of  450  years  from  this  period,  the  Assyrian 
annals  begin  to  assume  the  form  of  continuous  his- 
tory— the  wars  of  the  great  Sardanapalus  in  all  the 
countries  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, being  chronicled  in  the  most  elaborate  de- 
tail. It  was,  however,  under  the  successor  of  tliis 
king,  about  830  B.  c,  that  the  Assyi'ian  arms  first 
came  in  contact  with  the  Jews.  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Omri,  king  of  Samaria,  sent  a  valuable  tribute  at 
this  time  to  the  court  of  Nineveh,  in  return  probably 
for  the  assistance  rendered  to  Israel  in  the  succes- 
sive discomfiture  of  the  formidable  kings  of  Northern 
Syria,  Ben  Hadad  and  Hazael,  by  the  armies  of  the 
Assyrian  monarch. 

"Again,  in  about  750  b.  c,  under  an  Assyrian 
king,  whose  name  was  perhaps  to  be  read  as  Phu- 
lukh,  and  who  almost  certainly  represented  the  Pul 
of  Scripture,  a  second  notice  occurred  of  Omri  or 
Samaria,  as  having  paid  tribute  to  Nineveh,  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  scriptural  account  of  the  pay- 
ment of  1000  talents  of  silver  by  Menahem  to  Pul. 
As  the  wife  of  Phulukh  or  Pul,  was  also  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Sammaramit,  the  lecturer  con- 
jectured that  this  royal  pair  represented  theBolochus 
and  Semiramis  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  the  old 
dynasty  expired  about  747  B.  c.  It  further  seemed 
probable  that  Semiramis  at  this  period  founded 
a  new  dynasty  in  Babylon,  commencing  with  her 
son  Nabonassar, — while  a  usurper,  Tiglath  Pileser, 
opened  a  contemporaneous  line  of  royalty  at  Nineveh. 
In  the  annals  of  Tiglath  Pileser  there  were  abun- 
dant notices  of  Biblical  kings,  of  Menahem  who  was 
yet  reigning  in  Samaria  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  of  Rezin  of  Damascus,  of  Hiram 
of  Tyre,  and  others.  Tiglath  Pileser  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalman- 
eser,  in  about  729  b.  c.  This  king  then  attacked 
Hoshea,  and  laid  seige  to  Samaria,  in  724  b.  c,  but 
lost  his  throne  to  another  usurper,  Sargon,  before  the 
city  fell.  Sargon's  first  exploit,  in  721,  was  to  bring 
the  siege  to  a  close ;  and  a  detailed  account  is  found 
in  his  annals,  of  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes 
into  captivity.  His  wars  also  with  Merodach  Bal- 
adan,  king  of  Babylon,  were  described  atgreat  length, 
and  scores  of  scriptural  names  were  to  be  recognized 
in  the  copious  annals  engraved  on  the  walls  of  his 
palace  at  Kharsabad.  Of  still  greater  interest,  how- 
ever, were  the  annals  of  Sennacherib,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Sargon,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
702  b.  c.  In  these  annals,  which  have  been  litho- 
graphed from  the  famous  cylinder  of  Sennacherib, 
that  king  gives  an  account  of  his  campaign  against 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judea,  and  of  his  battles  with  the 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  Notwithstanding  a 
strong'  colouring  in  fiivour  of  the  Assyrians,  the 
events  recorded  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
described  in  the  18th  chapter  of  2d  Kings.  Hezekiah 
paid  a  heavy  tribute  to  Sennacherib,  but  Jerusalem, 
though  hardly  pressed,  was  not  taken.  As  the  cap- 
tives on  this  occasion  were  stated  at  200,150  souls, 
while  the  prLsonerg  in  the  previous  desolation  of 


Samaria  by  Sargon  were  little  more  than  one  tenth 
that  number,  so  in  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  noticed 
by  Demetrius  under  the  Sclearidaj  and  throughout 
the  Talmud,  the  great  captivity  was  always  at- 
tributed to  Sennacherib,  and  not  to  Sargon. 

"  In  regard  to  Esarhaddon,  the  son  of  Senna.- 
cherib,  it  was  only  necessary  to  quote  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  having  received  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  one  of  his  palaces  from  Manasseh,  king 
of  Judea,  and  also  of  the  valuable  notice  which  was 
left  by  him  of  his  conquest' of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia — 
a  notice  which  supplied  a  very  important  blank  in 
history,  and  further  showed  how  manv  of  the  pro- 
phecies against  Egypt  had  been  fulfilled.  Under 
Assur-bani-pal  II.,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  the  As- 
syrians do  not  apparently  come  in  contact  with  the 
Jews.  The  king  warred  almost  exclusively  in 
Babylonia  and  Susiana ;  being,  moreover,  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  chase,  and  being  further  occupied  in 
building  a  very  splendid  palace  at  Nineveh,  from 
which  the  beautiful  marbles  lately  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum  had  been  excavated.  In  that  palace 
he  had  likewise  amassed  a  vast  collection  of  clay 
tablets,  forming  a  royal  library,  recently  brought  to 
England.  They  were  all  more  or  less  injured,  but 
the  number  could  not  be  less  than  20,000,  and  when 
properly  deciphered,  they  would  no  doubt  furnish 
important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
world." 

The  Sunken  Plains  of  Xew  Suntb  Wales. 
The  grand  valleys  by  which  the  Blue  Mountains 
and  the  other  sandstone  platforms  of  this  part  of 
Australia  are  penetrated,  and  which  long  oftbred  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  attempts  of  the  most 
enterprising  colonists  to  reach  the  interior  country, 
form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  geology  of 
New  South  Wales.  They  are  of  grand  dimensions, 
and  bordered  by  continuous  lines  of  lofty  cliiFs.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  magnificent  spectacle 
than  is  presented  to  a  person  walking  on  the  summit 
plains,  when,  without  any  notice,  he  arrives  at  the 
brink  of  one  of  these  clifls,  which  are  so  perpendicu- 
lar that  he  can  strike  with  a  stone  (as  1  have  tried) 
the  trees  growing  at  the  depth  of  between  1000  and 
1500  feet  below  him.  On  both  hands  he  sees  head- 
land beyond  headland  of  the  receding  line  of  chff, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  often  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles,  he  beholds  another  line 
rising  up  to  the  same  height  with  that  on  which  he 
stands,  and  formed  of  the  same  horizontal  strata  of 
pale  sandstone.  The  bottom  of  these  valleys  is 
moderately  level,  and  the  fall  of  the  rivers  flowing 
in  them,  according  to  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  is  gentle.  The 
main  valleys  often  send  into  the  platform  great  bay- 
like arms,  which  expand  at  their  upper  ends  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  platform  often  sends  promon- 
tories into  the  valley,  and  even  leaves  in  them  greas 
almost  insulated  masses.  So  continuous  are  the 
bounding  lines  of  clifls,  that  to  descend  into  some  of 
these  valleys  it  is  necessary  to  go  round  twenty 
miles,  and  into  others  the  surveyors  have  only  lately 
penetrated,  and  the  colonists  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  drive  in  their  cattle.  But  the  most  remarka- 
ble point  of  structure  in  these  valleys,  is,  that  al- 
though several  miles  wide  in  their  upper  part.-<,  they 
generally  contract  towards  their  mouths  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  become  impassable.  The  Surveyor- 
general,  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  in  vain  endeavoured,  tii-st 
on  foot  and  then  by  crawling  between  the  great  fal- 
len fragments  of  sandstone,  to  ascend  through  the 
gorge  by  which  the  river  Grose  joins  the  Nepean  ; 
yet  the  valley  of  the  Grose  in  its  upper  part,  as  1 
saw,  forms  a  magnificent  basin  some  miles  in  width, 
and  isou  all  sidessurrounded  byclifl's,thesumiuitsof 
wliich  are  believed  to  be  nowhere  less  than  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.       When   cattle  are 
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driven  into  the  valley  of  the  Wolgan  by  a  path 
(which  I  descended,)  partly  cut  by  the  colonists, 
they  cannot  escape  ;  for  this  valley  is  in  every  other 
part  surrounded  by  perpendicular  chifs,  and  eight 
miles  lower  down,  it  contracts  from  an  average 
width  of  half-a-mile,  to  a  mere  chasm  impassable  to 
man  or  beast.  Sir  T.  Jlitchell  states  that  the  great 
valley  of  the  Cor  river,  with  all  its  branches,  con- 
tracts where  it  unites  with  the  Nepean,  into  a  gorge 
2200  yards  wide  and  about  1000  feet  deep.  Other 
similar  cases  might  have  been  added. — Darwin's 
Geological  Observations. 

Wisdom  allows  nothing  to  be  good  that  will  not 
be  so  forever  ;  no  man  to  be  happy,  but  he  that 
needs  no  other  happiness  than  what  is  within  him- 
self; no  man  to  be  great  or  powerful,  that  is  not 
master  of  himself. 

As  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  made  by  Him, 
and  are  like  him,  so  they  beget  people  into  the 
same  likeness.  To  be  like  Christ,  then,  is  to  be 
a  christian ;  and  regeneration  is  the  only  way  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  we  pray  for. 
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AmonT  the  many  accounts  reaching  us  from 
Kansas  through  the  public  papers,  of  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  pro-slavery  party,  was  one  re- 
specting the  breaking  up  of  the  Boarding  School  and 
farm  establishment  in  that  territory,  not  far  from 
Westport,  Missouri,  conducted  for  many  years  by 
Friends,  and  under  the  charge  of  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  Baltimore  yearly  meetings.  It  had  long  been 
contributing  to  the  literary  instruction,  and  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  of  the  Shawnee 
tribe  of  Indians;  and  we  regret  to  learn  by  a  letter 
recently  received  from  a  Friend  in  the  West,  that 
the  report,  the  truth  of  which  we  at  first  doubted, 
is  correct.  The  writer  says :  "  The  Indian  settle- 
ment was  sacked  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  Friends 
having  charge  of  it,  thought  it  best  to  return  to 
their  homes,  leaving  the  establishment  untenanted." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
ECROPE. — On  the  13th  inst.,  the  steamship  Arabia 
arrived  at  Halifax,  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  4th  inst. 
S  he  made  the  run  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax  in  a  little  more 
tliuii  ci-lit  and  a  half  days.  According  to  the  London 
S,;,,  1;,'?  J  ,•  Miiiunts  of  France  and  England,  that  is  to 
>  ,  ■  MLoii  and  Lord  Palraerston,  are  not  on 

0  ,  ,  ,  ,!  r.jpect  to  Spanish  alfairs,  and  cpmmu- 
n,      1,,,.  Ill -tMod  to  have  passed  between  them, 

01  ,vir,  tlii;:^  ' i;ii.;:iiieutary  character.     It  is  stated 

tliat   till'   I  '■  arranging  their  internal  dif- 

tV.i-r.„i-<'-,  V      i      .  liking  an  attempt  to  overthrow 

tlr^  I'll  ,  '  ■  .  si;.iiii,Uiaion.  The  Queen  of  Oude  re- 
in-"'! ~  :';  I  niptou,  unrecognized  by  Victoria.  The 
j;,,  i  ,:  ,,<■  L'one  to  Scotland.  The  condition  of 
ti],  ii  ,,,;i  ■  In  ICmperor  of  the  French  is  much  dis- 
cu.,:-i.-l.  i  ur  i;in|jeror  remained  at  Biarritz,  where  he 
intends  muliiii^  a  prolonged  stay.  His  malady  is  said  to 
be  a  softcning^jf  the  spinal  marrow,  supposed  to  be  in- 
duced by  tlie  anxieties  and  exertions  of  the  last  few 
years.  An  expedition  to  explore  the  Nile  was  to  leave 
France  on  the  10th  inst.  It  has  thirty  barks  and  two 
small  steamers,  and  was  furnished  with  men  and  means 
to  continue  the  journey  by  land  beyond  the  head  of  navi- 
gation. An  carlbriuake  occurred  in  Algeria  on  the  21st 
ult.,  by  which  several  villages  were  destroyed.  In  Italy, 
discontent  is  spreading.  Alarm  is  manifested  in  Naples 
in  conscciuenee  of  the  now  asccrtaiiied  iiiovciiient  of  the 
Muratist  party.  This  party  has  been  ■  i  )i'  U!.:  .:  i-  .- 
gramme  or  proclamation  at   Naples,   v.      ; 

activity.     The  .Madrid  papers  state  tlii 
to  appear,  dissolving  the  Cortes,  remu  !■  li:i^    i  in'   i  Hi- 
cil  of  State,  regulating  the  press,  and  re-e--t:iblisliiiigtlie 
constitution  of  1845.     Two  hundred  prisoners  have  been 
embarked  at  Barcelona  for  Cuba.     The  difficulty  betwci  n 


Spain  and  Mexico  has  been  definitely  settled.  In  Russia, 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  entered  into  to  an  ex- 
tent never  before  known,  and  the  late  harvest  proved  a 
bountiful  one.  The  custom-house  at  St.  Petersburg  is 
overwhelmed  with  business.  The  number  of  travellers 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  in  the  Sixth  month,  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  was  likely  to  exceed 
two  hundred  thousand  in  the  Seventh  month.  There 
were  many  British,  German,  and  French  visitors  in  Rus- 
sia, from  the  curiosity  to  witness  the  real  internal  con- 
dition of  the  country.  Public  Improvements  and  free 
trade  are  the  principal  topics  discussed  in  the  Russian 
newspapers. 

Lk'erpool  Markets. — Cotton  was  firm,  with  sales  of  New 
Orleans,  fair,  at  n\d. ;  middling,  6frf.  The  sales  of  the 
previous  five  days  exceeded  55,000  bales.  Breadstuffi 
were  in  limited  demand.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
flour,  30s.  a  32s.  Consols,  94J.  The  cost,  to  Great 
Britain,  of  the  war  with  Russia,  is  estimated  at  eighty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

INDIA  AND  CHINA.— Telegraphic  advices  have  been 
received  from  Calcutta  to  the  17th,  and  Bombay  to  the 
20th  of  Seventh  month.  The  heir  to  the  Burman 
throne  had  been  assassinated.  The  indigo  crop  of  Ben- 
gal is  injured.  From  China,  Hong  Eong  dates  to  Seventh 
mo.  10th  had  been  received.  The  insurrection  was  still 
making  progress. 

HAVANA. — The  Havana  papers  give  detailed  reports 
of  the  ravages  of  the  late  hurricane,  which,  in  certain 
parts  of  the  island,  especially  at  Sagua  la  Grande,  caused 
great  destruction  of  property,  afloat  and  ashore.  Thi 
gale  commenced  on  the  27th,  reached  its  height  on  thi 
28th,  and  moderated  on  the  29th.  At  Sagua,  six  American 
and  one  English  vessel  went  ashore — crews  saved, 
vessels  a  total  loss.  The  lighthouse  at  Cardenas  was 
swept  away,  and  here,  as  at  Mantanzas  and  Sagua,  muc! 
damage  was  done  to  the  crops.  The  yellow  fever  is  re- 
ported to  be  on  the  decline,  no  new  cases  having  oc 
curred  since  the  hurricane. 

UNITED  STATES.— j&iisas.— Gov.  Geary  arrived  at 
.Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  on  the  5th  inst.,  on  his  way  to 
the  territory.  He  there  conferred  with  Gov.  Price,  of 
Missouri,  respecting  the  troubles  in  the  territory,  and 
the  transit  of  immigrants  through  the  public  highv 
of  the  state,  which  of  late  had  been  closed  to  persons 
from  the  free  states  ;  Gov.  Geary  advocating  the  univer- 
sal right  to  travel  on  any  of  the  national  thoroughfares. 
From  Washington  it  is  stated  that  further  orders  have 
been  transmitted  by  telegraph  to  Gov.  Geary,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  "  If  the  militia,  which  previous  orders  sent 
by  Col.  Emory,  made  subjectto  the  requisition  of  Gen. 
Smith,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  exigency,  Mr.  Marcy 
wishes  to  be  notified  by  telegraph,  remarking  that  the 
insurrectionary  invasion  of  Kansas  by  way  of  Nebraska, 
and  the  subsequent  hostile  attack  on  the  post-office  at 
Franklin,  and  on  the  dwellings  of  Titus  and  Clark,  seem 
to  have  stimulated  to  unlawful  acts  of  the  same  charac 
ter  on  the  border  of  Missouri,  and  that  the  President  ex 
pects  Gov.  Geary  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and  bring 
to  punishment  all  acts  of  violence  or  disorder,  by  whom- 
soever perpetrated,  relying  on  his  energy  and  discretion 
and  the  approved  capacity,  decision,  and  coolness  of 
character  of  Gen.  Smith,  to  prevent  or  suppress  all  at- 
tempts to  kindle  civil  war  in  the  territory."  The  tele- 
graphic dispatch  from  the  War  Department  to  Gen. 
Smith,  bears  date  Sept.  9th,  acquainting  him  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  President  to  secure  him  all  the  force 
necessary  to  maintain  order  and  suppress  insurrection, 
and  that  no  military  operations  shall  be  carried  on  in 
Kansas  otherwise  than  under  his  instructions  and  orders. 
Hence  he  is  instructed  not  to  permit  the  employment  of 
militia  or  any  armed  bodies  of  men  unless  they  have  been 
regularly  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  latest  dates,  a  large  body  of  Missourians  remained 
in  Kansas,  under  the  command  of  D.  R.  Atchison  ;  they 
had  control  of  all  the  approaches.  It  was  not  believed 
they  would  risk  an  attack  on  Lawrence,  where  the  free 
state  forces,  to  the  number  of  1200,  were  strongly  in- 
trenched. A  despatch  from  Chicago,  says  that  one  hun- 
dred free  state  refugees  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  llth 
inst.,  from  Kansas.  They  were  mostly  destitute,  having 
left  all  behind  them.  They  state  that  many  families  had 
taken  refuge  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  bring  a  report 
that  a  number  of  women  and  children  belonging  to  free 
state  families,  were  killed  at  Stranger's  Creek,  on  the  3d 
inst.  Gov.  Geary  had  arrived  at  Leavenworth,  and  held 
t  '  'Tisultation  with  Gen.  Smith.  He  would  proceed  to 
I,      i 'lice  in  a  few  days. 

' '  '/'j/i. — After  a  short  cessation,  hostilities  have  again 
'1  1,1  u  out  in  northern  Oregon,  and  two  battles  have 
I'crn  fought  lietween  the  volunteers  and  the  Indians,  in 
wliieh  the  latter  were  c\efeat.ed.  The  NczPerces,  a  large 
tribe,   heretofore   peaceable   towards    the  whites,   have 


joined  the  hostile  tribes  west  of  them,  and  another  can 
paign  is  anticipated. 

California. — On  the  14th  the  steamer  George  Law  ai 
rived  at  New  York,  with  the  San  Francisco  mails  of 
Eighth  mo.  20th.  She  connected  at  Aspinwall  with  the 
steamship  John  L.  Stephens,  which  brought  down_  to  | 
Panama  nearly  two  millions  in  gold  and  upwards  of  500  | 
passengers.  The  George  Law  brought  81,600,000  in  gold  ' 
on  freight.  On  the  7th  ult.  Judge  Terry  was  uncon- 
ditionally released  by  the  Vigilance  Committee.  On  the 
18th,  the  committee'  had  a  grand  review  and  parade, 
when  their  entire  force,  numbering  between  4,000  and 
5,000  well-appointed  troops,  was  under  arms.  The  com- 
mittee had  not  officially  disbanded,  but  it  was  understood 
that  their  functions  had  ceased  for  the  present.  The 
several  companies  were,  however,  to  retain  their  arms  and 
maintain  their  organization,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  act  in 
any  future  emergency.  The  crops  generally  throughout 
the  state  were  fine.  Peacjjes,  melons,  &c.,  were  in  great 
abundance  and  of  superior  quality,  and  sold  at  cheap 
rates.  Large  shipments  continue  to  Australia.  The 
total  export  of  gold  from.San  Francisco  for  the  seven  last 
months,  was  thirty  millions.  Murders  and  robberies 
continue  to  be  numerous  in  the  interior.  On  the  12th 
ult.,  the  Cramptonville  stage,  on  its  road  to  Marysville, 
full  of  passengers  and  §100,000  in  treasure,  was  attacked 
by  six  mounted  robbers.  Forty  shots  were  exchanged, 
and  the  coach  completely  riddled.  One  woman  was 
killed  and  several  other  passengers  severely  wounded. 
The  robbers  were  finally  compelled  to  retreat  without 
the  expected  booty. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  476. 

Philadelphia.— Monalitj  last  week,  225. 

Miscellaneous.—The  Cotton  and  Rice  Crops.— The  year's 
crop  of  uplands  is  stated  to  be  3,480,000  bales,  and  long 
cotton,  44,500  bales.     The  crop  of  rice  is  171,000  tierces. 

Drought  in  Teias.-ha.te  Galveston  (Texas)  papers 
state  that  the  crops  have  been  ruined  throughout  the 
state  by  the  prolonged  drought.  The  supply  of  drinking 
water  is  failing,  and  in  many  sections  the  cattle  are  dy- 
ing for  want  of  water. 

English  Surnames.— The  Register  General  estimates 
that  there  are  nearly  40,000  surnames  in  England. 
Among  them,  there  are  51,000  families  bearing  the  name 
of  Smith,  and  51,000  that  of  Jones.  The  Smiths  and 
Joneses  alone  are  supposed  to  include  about  a  million  of 
the  population. 

The  Incas. — In  the  interior  of  Peru  there  has  lately 
been  discovered  a  beautiful  tunnel  under  a  river,  the 
work  of  the  old  Incas,  and  a  lasting  proof  of  their  civili- 
zation. 

The  Value  of  One  Voie.-Oae  vote  in  the  United 
States  Senate  annexed  Texas  to  the  United  States.  Han- 
negan,  of  Indiana,  cast  that  vote.  One  vote  in  the  In- 
diana legislature  elected  Hannegan  to  his  place  in  the 
Senate.  That  vote  was  cast  by  Madison  Marsh,  of  Stan- 
ton county.  Marsh  was  chosen  to  the  legislature  of  In- 
diana by  one  vote. 

Ocean  Soundings. — The  steamer  Arctic,  which  was 
sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  government  to  make  soundings  for 
the  New  York,  Newfoundland  and  London  Telegraph 
Company,  between  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  and  Valentin  Bay, 
Ireland,  arrived  at  Queenstown,  Cork,  on  the  23d  ult., 
having  successfully  accomplished  the  object  of  her 
vovage. 

'Health  of  Xeic  Orleans.— In  the  week  ending  Eighth 
month  31st,  134  deaths  occurred,  nine  being  from  yellow 
fever. 

Jews  in  the  Austrian  Army. — According  to  the  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  there  are  12,000  Jews  in  the  Austrian 
army,  of  whom  more  than  500  are  officers,  surgeons  with 
the  rank  of  officers,  and  members  of  the  auditing  depart- 
ment. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Jos.  W.  Sleeper,  Md.,  $2,  vol.  29 ;  from 
George  Smith,  Pa.,  S4,  vols.  29  and  30,  and  for  Abraham 
Smith,  S4,  vols.  29  and  30  ;  from  Wm.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y., 
$4,  vols.  28  and  29  ;  from  Benj.  Hazard,  R.  I.,  §2,  vol. 
30;  from  S.nobson,agt.,0.,  for  Thomas  Emmons,  §2,  vol. 
30  ;  from  S.  Roberts,  per  E.  R.,  Ind.,  52,  vol.  29. 


Died,  on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  13th  inst.,  at  her 
residence  in  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  Mary  I 
HoDGSO.v,  wife  of  William  Hodgson,  aged  eighty-two 
years.' 

,  at  Muncy,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 

morning  of  the  8th  inst.,  Jesse  Haixes,'  a  beloved  and 
valued  minister  of  the  gospel,  aged  one  hundred  years 
lacking  six  days 
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"Knowledge  is  Power. 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

But  machinery  does  not  end  here.  The  food  of 
ock  is  prepared  by  machines.  First,  there  is  the 
rnip-cutter.  Our  "Parmar's  Boy"  will  tell  us 
)w  Ms  sheep  and  kine  were  fed  in  the  winter  fifty 
ears  ago  : 

"No  tender  ewe  can  break  her  nightly  fast. 
Nor  heifer  strong  begin  the  cold  repast, 


go, 


Till  Giles  with  pouderous  beetle  foremost 
And  scattering  splinters  fly  at  every  blow  ; 
When,  pressing  round  him,  exger  for  the  prize, 
From  their  mixed  breath  warm  exbalatious  rise." 

'e  are  told  that  "lambs  fed  with  a  turnip-cutter 
)uld  be  worth  more   at  the  end  of  a  winter  by 

0  dollars  a  head  than  lambs  fed  on  whole  tur- 
os."  The  hay-cutter  is  a  machine  equally  valua- 
e. 

The  true  principle  upon  which  agriculture,  as 
ill  as  every  other  branch  of  industry,  can  only  be 
ofitably  conducted,  is,  that  machinery  must  be 
bstituted  for  hum  in  muscles  and  strength  to  the 
leatest  practicable  extent.  As  a  matter  of  profit, 
espective  of  all  personal  comfort,  this  conclusion 
[imperative.  Man  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  alone 
iall  eat  bread.  From  this  decree  of  his  Creator 
Isre  is  no  escape.     Yet,  nevertheless,  there  is  much 

1  good  sense  in  the  following  remark  which  pro- 
bed a  recent  report  of  an  agricultural  committee 
I  New  York :  "  In  the  doctrine  of  eternal  hard 
kk  your  committee  do  not  believe."  A  most 
liking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  improved  sys- 
1ns  of  agriculture  is  given  by  M.  Passy,  of  Franco, 
lis  late  work,  (  Si/stime  de  Culture.)  He  states,' 
the  result  of  careful  investigation,  that  in  those 
mtries  of  Europe  in  which  agriculture  has  im- 
)ved,  "  the  soils  that  in  past  times  were  regarded 
too  poor  to  merit  continued  and  regular  cultiva- 
n  are  now  regarded  as  the  best ;"  and  after  de- 
ibing  the  course  of  things  in  this  respect  in  Bel- 
im  and  France,  says  that  "in  England  it  is  an 
ablished  fact,  that  in  various  counties  the  lands 
lominated  good  are  farmed  at  twenty-two  to 
mty-five  shillings  per  acre,  while  those  formerly 
;arded  as  poor  let  for  thirty  to  thirty-five  shil- 
gs." 

According  to  the  census  of  1851,  the  total  popu- 
on  of  Great  Britain  is  20,959,477 — in  round 
nbers,  21,000,000.  In  the  "Return  of  Occu- 
ions,"  one-half  of  this  entire  population  is  found 
ler  the  family  designation — such  as  child  at 
lie,  child  at  school,  wife,  daughter,  sister,  niece, 
jbh  no  particular  occupation  attributed  to  them. 


They  are  important  members  of  the  state;  they  are 
growing  into  future  producers,  or  they  preside  over 
the  household  comforts,  without  which  there  is  little 
systematic  industry.  But  they  are  not  direct  pro- 
ducers. Of  the  other  half  of  the  entire  population, 
about  one-fifth  belong  to  the  class  of  cultivators, 
namely,  1,779,003  men;  229,678  women. 

This  total,  (in  which  we  omit  the  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters,  amounting  to  about  240,000,)  shows 
that  one-fifth  of  the  working  population  provide 
food,  with  the  exception  of  foreign  produce,  for 
themselves  and  families  and  the  other  four-fifths  of 
the  population.  Such  a  result  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  the  appliances  of  scientific  power 
which  we  have  described. 

The  census  of  the  United  States  for  1850,  shows 
that  nearly  the  same  ratio  exists  in  this  country 
between  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  and  the  entire  population  as  in°Great 
Britain — the  entire  population  of  the  United  States 
being  23,263,483,  and  the  number  of  agricultural- 
ists, 2,400,583. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society,  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  labour  could  be  spared  for  other  purpo- 
ses than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  has  been 
held  that  a  community  is  considerably  advanced 
it  can  spare  one  man  in  three  from  workino- 
upon  the  land.  Only  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  males  in  Great  Britain  are  agricultural — that 
is,  three  men  labour  at  some  other  employment, 
while  one  cultivates  the  land.  During  the  last  forty 
years  the  proportion  of  agricultural  employment, 
in  comparison  with  manufacturing  and  commercial, 
has  been  constantly  decreasing  in  Great  Britain, 
and  is  now  about  twenty  per  cent.,  whereas  in  1811 
it  was  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  all  occupations. 

We  have  been  speaking  somewhat  fully  of  agri- 
cultural instruments  and  agricultural  labour,  be- 
cause they  are  at  the  root  of  all  other  profitable  in- 
dustry. Bread  and  beef  make  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  workman.  Plows  and  harrows  and  drills 
and  thrashing-machines  are  combinations  of  wood 
and  iron.  Rude  nations  have  wooden  plows. 
Unless  the  American  farmer  made  a  plow  out  of 
two  pieces  of  stick,  and  carried  it  upon  his  shoulder 
to  the  field,  as  the  toil-worn  and  poor  people  of 
India  do,  he  must  have  some  iron  about  it.  Ho 
cannot  get  iron  without  machinery.  He  cannot 
get  even  his  knife,  his  tool  of  all-work,  without  ma- 
chinery. From  the  first  step  to  the  last  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  knife,  machinery  and  scientific  appli- 
ances have  done  the  chief  work.  People  that  have 
no  science  and  no  machinery  sharpen  a  stone,  or  a 
bit  of  shell  or  bone,  and  cut  or  saw  with  it  in  the 
best  way  they  can ;  and  after  they  have  become 
very  clever,  they  fasten  it  to  a  wooden  handle  with 
cord  of  bark.  A  member  of  a  civilized  commu- 
nity, examines  two  or  three  dozens  of  knives,  selects 
which  ho  thinks  the  best,  and  pays  a  quarter,  or  a 
half  a  dollar  for  it,  the  seller  thanking  him  for  his 
custom.  The  man  who  has  nothing  but  the  bone 
or  the  shell  would  gladly  toil  a  month  for  that 
which  does  not  cost  an  American  labourer  half  a 


ay  s  wages. 
And  how  does  the  civilized  man  obtain  his  knife 
upon  such  easy  terms  ?     From  the  very  same  cause 
that  he  obtains  all  his  other  accommodations  cheaper, 


in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour 
than  the  inhabitant  of  most  other  countries — that 
is,  from  the  operations  of  science,  either  in  the 
making  of  the  thing  itself,  or  in  procuring  that 
vrithout  which  it  could  not  be  made.  We  must 
always  remember  that,  if  we  could  not  get  the  ma- 
terials _  without  scientific  application,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  get  what  is  made  of  those  ma- 
terials, even  if  we  had  the  power  of  fashioning  those 
materials  by  the  rudest  labour. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  see  how  a  knife 
could  be  obtained  by  a  man  who  had  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  his  hands. 

Ready-made,  without  the  labour  of  some  other 
man,  a  knife  does  not  exist ;  but  the  iron,  of  which 
the  knife  is  made,  is  to  be  had.  Yery  little  iron 
has  ever  been  found  in  a  native  state,  or  fit  for  the 
blacksmith.  The  little  that  has  been  found  in  that 
state  is  gathered  up  by  the  mineralogist  and  prized 
as  a  rarity ;  and  if  human  art  had  not  been  able  to 
procure  any  in  addition  to  that,  gold  would  have 
been  cheap  as  compared  with  iron. 

Iron  is,  no  doubt,  very  abundant  in  nature ;  but 
it  is  always  mixed  with  some  other  substance,  that 
not  only  renders  it  unfit  for  use,  but  hides  its  quali- 
ties.    It  is  found  in  the  state  of  what  is   called 
static^  or  iron  ore.     United  with  oxygen,  it  ig 
often  combined   with    silica,   or  the   substance   of 
flints,  often  with  clay  and  other  earthy  substances. 
Another  common  and  valuable  ore  of  iron,  is  one 
which  the  iron  is  combined  with  sulphur ;  it  pos- 
ses a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  is  often,  by  the 
inexperienced,  mistaken  for  gold,  so  little  has  it  the 
appearance  of  iron.     In  short,  in  the  state  in  which 
iron  is  frequently  met  with,  it  is  a  much  more  likely 
substance  to  be  chosen  for  paving  a  road,  or  build- 
ing a  wall,  than  for  making  a  knife. 

But  suppose  that  the  man  knows  the  particular 
ore  or  stone  that  contains  the  iron,  how  is  he  to  get 
it  out  l  Mere  force  will  not  do,  for  the  iron,  the 
oxygen,  and  the  silica,  or  other  substances,  are  so 
nicely  mixed,  that,  though  the  ore  were  ground  to 
the  finest  powder,  the  grinder  is  no  nearer  the  iron 
than  when  he  had  a  lump  of  a  ton  weight. 

A  man  who  has  a  block  of  wood  has  a  wooden 
bowl  in  the  heart  of  it ;  and  he  can  get  it  out  too, 
by  labour.  The  knife  will  do  it  for  him  in  time  ; 
and  if  he  take  it  to  the  turner,  the  turner,  with  his 
machinery,  his  lathe,  and  his  gouge,  will  work  it 
out  for  him  in  half  an  hour.  The  man  who  has  a 
lump  of  iron  ore  has  just  as  certainly  a  knife  in  the 
heart  of  it,  but  no  mere  labour  can  work  it  out. 
Shape  it  as  he  may,  it  is  not  a  knife,  or  steel,  or 
even  iron — it  is  iron  ore ;  and  dress  it  as  he  will, 
it  would  not  cut  better  than  a  brickbat— certainly 
not  so  well  as  the  shell  or  bone  of  the  savage. 
There  must  be  knowledge  before  anything  can 
be  done  in  this  case.  We  must  know  what  is 
mixed  with  the  iron,  and  how  to  separate  it.  We 
cannot  do  it  by  mere  labour,  as  we  can  chip  away 
the  wood  and  get  out  the  bowl ;  and  therefore  we 
have  recourse  to  fire. 

In  the  ordinary  mode  of  using  it,  fire  would 
make  matters  worse.  If  we  put  the  material  into 
the  fire  as  a  stone,  we  should  probably  receive  it 
back  as  slag  or  dross.  We  must,  therefore,  pre- 
pare our  fuel.     Our  fire  must  be  hot,  very  hot;  but 
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if  our  fuel  be  Tvood,  ^e  must  burn  it  into  charcoal,  and  send  them  forth  clothed  in  the  narrow  notions 
or  if  it  be  coal,  into  coke.  |  ^d  Jct  narroTver  language,  of  short-sighted  man  ; 

The  charcoal,  or  cohe,  answers  for  one  purpose;] The  only  other  portion  of  the  ancient  bcnptures 
but  we  have  still  the  clay  or  other  earth  mixed  which,  in  propheticimportance,  could  be  compared 
With  our  iron,  and  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  that?  to  fhcm,  would  be  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  ;  and, 
Pure  clay  or  pure  lime,  or  pure  silica,  remain  stub-  jperhaps  even  this,  but  to  a  certain  extent,  and  m  a 
born  in  our  hottest  fires  ;  but  when  they  are  mixed  |  certain  measure  :  yet,  how  strange  would  it  be 
in  a  proper  proportion,  the  one  melts  the  other.         thought  to  introduce  a  modermzed  imitation  of  this 

So  charcoal  or  coke,  and  iron  stone  or  iron  ore,  seraphic  bard,  made  for  the  professed  purpose  ot 
and  hme-^tone,  are  put  into  a  furnace ;  the  charcoal  assimilating  his  language  to  that  of  Paul,  in  order 
or  coke  is  lighted  at  the  bottom,  and  wind  is  blown  that  it  might  be  substituted  on  public  occasions  m 
into  the  furnace,  at  the  bottom  also.  If  that  wind; the  room  of  the  Holy  Prophet's  own  inimitable 
is  not  sent  in  by  machinery,  and  very  powerful  ma-  effusions?  *  *  *  The  Psalmist  says,     tome,  y. 


chinery  too,  the'  effect  will  be  httle,  and  the  work 
of -the  man  great ;  but  still  it  can  be  done. 

In  this  furnace  the  lime  and  clay,  or  silica,  unite, 
and  form  a  sort  of  glass,  which  floats  upon  the  sur- 
face. At  the  same  time  the  carbon,  or  pure  char- 
coal, of  the  fuel,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lime- 
stone, mixes  with  the  stone,  or  ore,  and  melts  the 
iron,  which,  being  heavier  than  the  other  matters, 
runs  down  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  remains 
there  till  the  workman  lets  it  out  by  a  hole  made 
at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  for  that  purpose,  and 
plugged  with  sand.  When  the  workman  knows 
there  is  enough  melted,  or  when  the  appointed  time 
arrives,  he  displaces  the  plug  of  sand  with  an  iron 
rod,  and  the  melted  iron  runs  out  like  water,  and 
is  conveyed  into  furrows  made  in  sand,  where  it 
cools,  and  the  pieces  formed  in  the  principal  fur- 
rows are  called  "sows,"  and  those  in  the  furrows 
branching  from  them,  "pigs." 

We  are  now  advanced  a  considerable  way  to- 
ward the  production  of  a  knife.  We  have  the  ma- 
terials of  a  knife.  We  have  the  iron  extracted  out 
of  the  iron  ore.  Before  we  trace  the  progress  of  a 
knife  to  its  final  polish,  let  us  see  what  stupendous 
efforts  of  machinery  have  been  recjuired  to  produce 
the  cast-iron. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Scraps  For  '■  The  Friona, 

Knox  on  the  Psalms. 
The  poetry  of  the  Psalms  is  a  poetry,  not  of 
words,  but  of  thoughts.  It  consists  in  an  exquisitely 
artificial  connection,  not  of  sound  with  sound,  or  of 
syllable  with  syllable,  but  of  one  idea  with  another 
Let  any  other  poetry  be  translated  verbatim,  and 
the  poetical  character,  as  consisting  in  the  measure 
and  cadence  of  the  original  words,  is  forthwith  lost 
Hebrew  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  preserved 
only  by  the  most  exactly  hteral  translation ;  you 
destroy  its  peculiar  character  just  as  much  by  turn- 
inc  it  into  measured  verse,  as  you  destroy  the  cha- 
racter of  Greek  or  Latin  poetry,  by  turning  it  into 
simple  prose.  *  *  *  xSo  human  ingenuity  could 
give,  to  a  rythmical  version,  that  accuracy  of  ar- 
rangement, that  luminousness  of  meaning,  that  beau 
tiful  adjustment  of  one  member  of  a  sentence  t( 
another,  that  unstudied  dignity,  and  unlaboured 
magnificence,  which  continually  present  themselves 
in  the  literal  translation.  This  is  so  obvious  a  fact, 
as  to  make  it  appear  wonderful  that  it  has  not 
been  adverted  to.  The  more  so,  as  one  of  the  great 
purposes  of  Divine  wisdom,  iu  adopting  this  pecu- 
liar species  of  poetry,  appears  to  have  been,  that  it 
mio-ht  not  lose  its  poetical  form,  in  passing  from 
one  language  to  another ;  but  that,  by  a  simple 
rendering  of  word  for  word,  its  treasures  might  be 
shared,  and  its  excellence  enjoyed,  by  every  age, 
and  by  every  nation.  The  Psalms  being,  of  all 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  most  exten- 
sively and  sublimely  prophetical,  and  referring,  in 
every  part  of  them,  not  only  to  what  has  taken 
place,  but  to  what  is  yet  to  be  accomplished — who, 
on  earth,  nay,  what  angel  from  heaven,  had  a  right 
to  strip  them  of  their  divinely  significant  drapery, 


children,  hearken  unto  me,  and  I  wiU  teach  you  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  ;"  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed, 
"I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable;  I  will  utter 
dark  sayings  of  old,  to  show  to  the  generations  to 
come  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  his  strength,  and 
his  wonderful  works,  that  he  hath  done ;  that  the 
enerations  to  come  might  know  them,  even  the 
hildren  that  should  be  born,  who  should  arise,  and 
teach  them  to  their  children."  Ps.  78.  They  are 
wonderfully  fitted  to  this  object ;  it  is  seen  in  every 
feature  and  property  of  them.  The  views  of  God, 
of  his  majesty,  his  power,  his  omnipresence,  his  pa- 
ternal goodness,  which  they  display,  at  once  convey 
lessons  the  most  important,  and  present  objects  the 
most  congenial  to  the  young  mind.  The  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  material  nature,  never  elsewhere 
come  together  in  such  rich  variety,  such  sweet  sim- 
plicity, or  in  such  irresistible  majesty.  A  single 
expression  carries  more  instruction  to  the  mind,  and 
takes  a  more  powerful  hold  of  the  heart,  than  vol- 
umes of  reasoning.  God  is  there,  seen  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, formed  by  himself,  in  a  light  that  famiharizes 
while  it  awes ;  that  animates,  while  it  informs. 
Piety  is  there  seen  in  its  own  truest  nature,  as  the 
sublimest  triumph,  the  most  solid  joy,  the  sweetest 
pleasure,  the  securest  rest.  There  is  no  engaging 
character  which  it  does  not  possess ;  no  delightful 
image  with  which  it  is  not  associated.  To  read  al- 
most any  single  Psalm,  with  attention  and  common 
taste,  will  be'to  feel  what  I  say.  To  observe  their 
effect  on  young  minds,  will  be  to  understand  much 
more  than  any  eulogy  can  express.  They  are,  as 
far  as  words  and  thoughts  can  be,  the  green  pas- 
tures and  still  waters  which  they  describe.  They, 
as  well  as  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  are  "School- 
masters, to  lead  us  to  Christ,"  who  is  the  fountain 
of  wisdom,  the  fulness  of  goodness,  the  all  in  all 
to  those  "  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
spirit." 


For  "  The  Friena." 

The  CliarUr  Oah. — A  late  paper  furnishes  the 
following  account  of  this  venerable  tree,  which  fell 
during  a  recent  storm.  The  trunk  was  twenty-one 
feet  in  circumference,  and  near  seven  in  diameter. 
The  cavity  in  which  the  charter  was  placed  was  near 
the  roots,  and  large  enough  to  admit  a  child,  but  du- 
ring the  last  eight  years  had  closed  up.  Barber,  in 
his  "  Historical  Collections,"gives  the  following  nar- 
rative of  the  event  which  made  the  "  Charter  Oak" 
famous  : — 

"  Sir  Edmund  Andros  being  appointed  the  first 
Governor-General  over  New  England,  arrived  ' 
Boston  in  december,  1686.  From  this  place  he 
wrote  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut  to  resign  thi  ' 
charter,  but  without  success.  The  Assembly  met, 
as  usual,  in  October,  and  the  government  continued, 
according  to  charter,  until  the  last  of  the  month 
About  this  time  Sir  Edmund,  with  his  suite  and 
more  than  sixty  regular  troops,  came  to  Hartford, 
where  the  Assembly  was  sitting,  and  demanded  the 
charter,  and  declared  the  government  under  it  to 
be  dissolved.  The  Assembly  were  extremely  reluc- 
tant and  slow  with  respect  to  any  resolve  to  sur- 


render the  charter,  or  with  respect  to  any  motior 
to  bring  it  forth, 

"  The  tradition  is,  that  Governor  Treat  strongl} 
represented  the  great  expense  and  hardships  ottk 
colonists  in  planting  the  country  ;  the  blood  anc 
trcasui-e  which  they  had  expended  in  defending  it 
both  against  the  savages  and  foreigners ;  to  wha 
hardships  he  himself  had  been  exposedfor  that  pur 
pose ;  and  that  it  was  like  giving  up  his  life,  now  t( 
surrender  the  patent  and  privileges  so  dearly  bough 
and  so  long  enjoyed.  The  important  affair  was  de 
bated  and  "kept  in  suspense  until  the  evening,  whei 
the  charter  was  brought  and  laid  upon  the  tablt 
where  the  Assembly  were  sitting.  By  this  time  grea: 
numbers  of  people  were  assembled,  and  men  suf- 
ficiently bold  to  enterprise  whatever  might  be  ne- 
cessary or  expedient.  The  lights  were  instantlj 
extinguished,  and  one  Capt.  Wadsworth,  of  Hartford 
in  the  most  silent  and  secret  manner,  carried  off  tht 
charter  and  secreted  it  in  a  large  hollow  tree,  front- 
ing the  house  of  Hon.  Samuel  Wyllys,  then  on< 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  colony.  The  people  al 
appeared  peaceable  and  orderly.  The  candles  wen 
officiously  relighted,  but  the  patent  was  gone, 
no  discovery  could  be  made  of  it,  or  the  persons  wh( 
carried  it  away," 

The  Hartford  Press  says  the  age  of  the  oal 
cannot  be  told  with  correctness,  but  good  judge 
place  it  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  years.  I 
was  venerated  by  the  Indians,  and  was  spared 
their  solicitations.  "  It  has  been  the  guide  of  ou 
ancestors  for  centuries,"  said  they,  "  as  to  the  tim 
of  planting  our  corn.  When  the  leaves  areofth 
size  of  a  mouse's  ear,  then  is  the  time  to  put  the  see( 
the  ground," 

The  large  trunk  of  the  Charter  Oak,  says  th. 
Press,  has  "been  a  mere  shell  for  years,  and  dre\ 
its  nourishment  through  only  two  or  three  inche 
of  live  wood,  on  the  southeastern  side,  A  fe\ 
weeks  since,  a  horizontal  crack,  some  four  or  fiv 
feet  in  length,  was  observed,  which  slowly  opened 
and  a  day  or  two  since  had  parted  the  tree  in  som 
places  nearly  three  inches.  Thus  weakened,  it  wa 
brought  down  by  the  storm  on  Wednesday  nighi 
and  fell  at  about  Cjuarter  to  one  o'clock.  At  tha 
hour  there  was  a  sudden  and  terrific  gust  of  wind 
and  two  policemen,  who  saw  the  Oak  fall,  say  tha 
when  it  struck  the  tree,  there  was  a  slightly  crack 
ling  noise  from  the  tnink,  hardly  as  loud  or  as  shar; 
the  report  of  the  explosion  of  a  percussion  caj 
when  the  Charter  Oak,  the  pride  of  the  city  — " 
State,  and  the  Mecca  of  patriot  pilgrims  from  ever; 
part  of  the  country,  fell  slowly  to  the  ground,  witl 
a  crash  which  startled  the  sleepers  in  the  neighboui 
hood. 


Statistics  of  the  Colmtred  People  of  Philadelphic. 
— The  Board'  of  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  So 
ciety  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  hav 
published  some  interesting  statistics  of  the  coloured 
people  of  this  city,  gathered  by  Benjamin  C.  Bacoi 
There  are  9  public  schools,  having  1031  scholar; 
with  an  average  attendance  of  821 ;  also,  7  charit 
schools,  ha^-ing  748pupUs;  3  benevolent  and  re 
formatory  schools,  having  211  scholars,  and  1 
private  schools,  with  331  pupils,  making  a  total  c 
2,321  scholars.  The  number  of  children  over  eigl 
years  of  age  and  under  eighteen  not  in  school,  wr 
found  to  be  nearly  2000, 

There  are  also  19  Sunday  Schools  attached  i 
the  'churches  in  which  the  coloured  people  worshi] 
having  at  the  end  of  the  past  year,  1 ,882  scholai 
and  181  teachers.  There  are  also  7  schools  undt 
the  supervision  of  white  missions  and  individual 
with  395  pupils  and  27  teachers,  which  make 
total,  in  all  the  schools,  of  4,598  scholars.  Tl 
number  of  adults  over  20  years  of  age  is  stated  \ 
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be  9,001,  of  which  number  1,710  can  read,  write 
antl'ej'pher,  1,482  can  read  and  write  legibly,  1,686 
can  only  read,  and  4,123  cannot  read  ;  3,371  were 
free-born  in  slave  states,  and  1,212  were  born  slaves, 
but  manumitted.  The  libraries  and  literary  asso- 
ciations number  4,  in  which  there  are  6,342  vol- 
uraas.  The  occupation  of  1,896  coloured  people  is 
given,  of  which  number  248  are  barbers;  11" 
boot  and  shoemakers ;  blacksmiths,  22  ;  carpenters, 
49  ;  brick-makers,  53  ;  dress-makers,  embroiderers, 
shirt-makers,  tailoresses,  &c.,  808 ;  artists,  5  ;  clerks 
5  ;  musicians,  music  teachers,  15;  physicians,  6; 
school  teachers,  16;  weavers,  19,  sail-makers,  12. 
There  are  41  trades  represented,  in  many  of  which 
there  are  but- one,  while  in  others  from  2  to  10. 
The  real  and  personal  property  of  the  coloured  peo- 
ple is  estimated  at  §2,685,693,  on  which  they  have 
paid  for  taxes  during  the  year,  §9,766  42  ;  and  for 
bouse,  water  and  ground  rents,  §396,782  27.  They 
bave  108  mutual  beneficial  societies,  having  9,762 
members,  with  an  annual  income  of  §19,600,  and  a 
permanent  invested  fund  of  §28,366. — Ledger. 


The  Younger  Members. 

In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  Society,  pro 
Juced  by  the  circulation  of  sentiments  at  variance 
vith  our  religious  principles  and  testimonies, 
)eloved  young  Friends  claim  the  sympathy  and  the 
■eligious  care  of  the  experienced  members.  Those 
vho  have  taken  up  the  cross,  and  sincerely  desire 
.0  follow  their  Lord  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of 
■egeneration,  partake  with  their  older  friends  in  the 
ifflictions  which  such  a  state  of  the  church  induces, 
Chey  wish  the  hands  of  the  burden-bearers  to  be 
trengthened,  and  their  spirits  to  be  cheered  by  the 
)elief  that  the  Almighty  Head  and  Leader  of  his 
ihurch,  graciously  regards  them  in  their  trials,  and 
rill  sustain  them  in  their  lowest  seasons,  and  finally 
iring  forth  judgment  and  victory  unto  the  Truth 
!"or  these  interesting  young  soldiers  in  the  Lamb's 
irmy,  the  older  ones  have  a  tender  feeliun-  and 
lear  fellowship,  and  crave  their  preservation  as 
mlisted  under  Christ's  banner,  that  no  temptation 
o  turn  aside  may  be  permitted  to  prevail  over 
hem — that  they  may  keep  with  their  Lord  in  the 
laptisms  he  sees  needful  for  their  refinement,  and 
vitness  a  steady  growth  from  stature  to  stature  in 
he  blessed  Truth.  There  are  many  of  this  de- 
cription,  who  have  faithfully  maintained  the  testi- 
aonies  of  the  Society,  though  often  greatly  dis- 
ouraged  by  the  departure  of  more  aged  members 
.nd  others  from  the  good  old  paths;  to  these  it 
aay  be  said,  as  to  the  son  who  had  remained  in 
he  father's  house,  "  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and 
.11  that  I  have  is  thine." 

It  is,  however,  mournfiil  to  reflect,  that  there  are 
,Iso  many  who  have  not  yielded  to  the  convictions 
f  the  Holy  Spirit,  upon  whom  the  erroneous  sen- 
iments  now  afloat,  respecting  principles  and  testi- 
iionies  which  our  forefathers  held  sacred,  exert  a 
ery  injurious  influence.  All  know  that  the  volatile 
pirits  of  youth  are  averse  to  the  cross,  and  the 
elf-denial  which  their  Saviour  requires.  The  man- 
ler  in  which  our  opposition  to  a  compliance  with 
he  fashions  and  language  of  the  world,  is  now 
poken  of  by  some  in  high  stations,  must  have  upon 
he  children  of  Friends  a  most  prejudicial  eft'ect, 
3nding  to  lead  them  from  the  Truth  in  themselves. 
?he  fruits  are  seen  in  their  disregard  for  the  plain- 
icss  of  our  profession ;  and  the  desire  to  indulge 
heir  natural  inclinations,  carries  them  along  with 
he  current  of  corrupt  custom  into  worldly  assoeia- 
ions,  and  leads  them  to  stifle  the  pleadings  of  the 
Saviour  in  their  hearts  ;  thus  in  some  places,  there 

i little  pro.spect  of  the  young  people  coming  under 
ligious  exercise,  on  account  of  their  own  salvation. 


Where  there  are  living  standard-bearers  yet  pre- 
served, they  mourn  over  them,  and  put  up  their 
secret  prayers  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he 
would  visit  these  thoughtless,  disobedient  children 
by  his  renovating  power,  and  bring  them  to  see  that 
he  has  a  work  for  them  to  do,  both  on  their  own 
account,  and  for  the  good  of  others.  Above  all 
earthly  treasure  or  enjoyment,  they  ardently  crav 
for  the  rising  generation,  that  they  may  be  made 
labourers  in  his  harvest-field;  for  the  harvest  is 
great,  and  the  workmen  few  in  gathering  souls  to 
Christ. 

An  eminent  minister,  and  self-denying  disciple 
felt  this  love  and  concern  for  the  young  people  in 
his  day,  and  gave  vent  to  his  exercise  in  this  man- 
ner: "And  now,  as  for  you  that  are  the  children 
of  God's  people,  a  great  concern  is  upon  my  spirit 
for  your  good,  and  often  are  my  knees  bowed  to 
the  God  of  your  fathers  for  you,  that  you  may  come 
to  be  partakers  of  the  same  divine  life  and  power, 
that  has  been  the  glory  of  this  day,  that  a  genera- 
tion you  may  be  to  God,  a  holy  nation  and  a  pecu- 
liar people,  zealous  of  good  works,  when  all  our 
heads  are  laid  in  the  dust.  Oh  !  you  young  men 
and  women,  let  it  not  suffice  you  that  you  are  the 
children  of  the  people  of  the  Lord  ;  you  must  also 
be  born  again  if  you  will  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God — you  must  be  begotten  into  the  likeness  of  the 
second  Adam  by  a  spiritual  generation.  Therefore, 
look  carefully  about  you,  O  ye  children  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  consider  your  standing,  and  see  what 
you  are  in  relation  to  this  divine  kindred,  family 
and  birth.  Have  you  obeyed  the  light,  and  re 
ceived  and  walked  in  the  Spirit,  that  is  the  incor- 
ruptible seed  of  the  word  and  kingdom  of  God,  of 
which  you  must  be  born  again  ?  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  ;  the  father  cannot  save  or  answer  for 
the  child,  nor  the  child  for  the  father,  but  in  thi 
sin  thou  sinnest,  thou  shalt  die ;  and  in  the  right- 
eousness thou  doest  through  Christ  Jesus  thou  shalt 
live ;  for  it  is  the  willing  and  obedient  that  shall 
eat  the  good  of  the  land.  Be  not  deceived,  God 
is  not  mocked,  such  as  all  nations  and  people  sow, 
such  shall  they  reap  at  the  hand  of  the  just  God 
And  then  your  many  and  great  privileges  above 
the  children  of  other  people,  will  add  weight  in  the 
scale  against  you,  if  you  choose  not  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  You  have  had  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept,  and  not  only  good  doctrine  but  good 
exami3le  ;  and  which  is  more,  you  have  been  turned 
to  and  acquainted  with  a  principle  in  yourselves, 
hich  others  have  been  ignorant  of,  and  you  know 
you  may  be  as  good  as  you  please,  without  the  fear 
of  frowns  and  blows,  or  being  turned  out  of  doors, 
forsaken  of  father  and  mother  for  God's  sake  and 
his  holy  religion,  as  has  been  the  case  of  some  of 
your  fathers,  in  the  day  they  first  entered  into  this 
holy  path.  If  you  should  neglect  or  turn  your 
backs  upon  so  great  and  so  near  a  salvation,  you 
would  not  only  be  most  ungrateful  children  to  God 
and  them,  but  must  expect  that  God  will  call  the 
children  of  those  that  knew  him  not,  to  take  the 
crown  out  of  your  hands,  and  that  your  lot  will  be 
dreadful  judgment  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  But 
Oh  !  that  it  may  never  be  so  with  any  of  you  ! 

Wherefore,  O  ye,  young  men  and  women,  look 
to  the  rock  of  your  fathers;  choose  the  God  of  your 
fathers.  There  is  no  other  God  but  him,  no  other 
ght  but  his,  no  other  grace  but  his,  nor  Spirit  but 
his  to  convince  you,  quicken  and  comfort  you,  to 
.ead,  guide  and  preserve  you  to  God's  everlasting 
kingdom.  So  will  you  be  posses.sors  as  well  as 
professors  .of  the  truth,  embracing  it  not  only  by 
'ucation  but  judgment  and  conviction,  from  a 
sense  begotten  in  your  souls,  through  the  operation 
of  the  eternal  Spirit  and  power  of  God  in  your 
hearts,  by  which  you  may  come  to  be  the  seed  of 


Abraham  through  faith,  and  the  circumcision  not 
made  with  hands,  and  so  heirs  of  the  promise  made 
to  the  fathers  of  an  incorruptible  crown — that  a 
generation  you  may  be  to  God,  holding  up  the 
profession  of  the  blessed  truth  in  the  life  and  power 
of  it. 

"  Wherefore,  dear  children,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
shut  your  eyes  at  the  temptations  and  allurement.? 
of  this  low  and  perishing  world,  and  not  suffer  your 
afi'eetions  to  be  captivated  by  those  lusts  and  vani- 
ties that  your  fathers,  for  truth's  sake,  long  since 
turned  their  backs  upon  ;  but  as  you  believe  it  to 
be  the  truth,  receive  it  into  your  hearts,  that  you 
may  become  the  children  of  God — that  it  may  never 
be  said  of  you  as  the  evangelist  writes  of  the  Jews 
of  his  time,  that  Christ,  the  true  light,  came  to  his 
own,  but  his  own  received  him  not ;  but  to  as  many 
as  received  him,  to  them  he  gave  power  to  become 
the  children  of  God;  which  "were  born  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God."  A  most  close  and  comprehen- 
sive pa.ssage  to  this  occasion.  You  peculiarly  an- 
wer  to  those  professing  Jews,  in  that  you  bear  the 
name  of  God's  people,  by  being  the  children,  and 
wearing  the  form  of  God's  people ;  so  that  he  by 
his  light  in  you  may  be  said  to  come  to  his  own, 
and  if  you  obey  it  not,  but  turn  your  back  upon  it, 
and  walk  after  the  vanities  of  your  minds,  you  will 
be  of  those  that  receive  him  not ;  which  I  pray  God 
may  never  be  your  case  and  judgment — but  that 
you  may  be  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  many  and 
great  obligations  you  lie  under  to  the  Lord  for  his 
love,  and  your  parents  for  their  care.  With  all 
your  heart,  and  all  your  soul,  and  all  your  strength, 
turn  to  the  Lord,  to  his  gift  and  good  Spirit  in  you, 
and  hear  his  voice,  and  obey  it,  that  you  may  seal 
to  the  testimony  of  your  fathers  by  the  truth  and 
evidence  of  your  own  experience ;  that  your  chil- 
dren's children  may  bless  you,  and  the  Lord  for  you, 
as  these  that  delivered  a  faithful  example,  as  well 
as  record  of  the  truth  of  God  unto  them.  So  will 
the  gray  hairs  of  your  dear  parents  yet  alive  go 
down  to  the  grave  with  joy,  to  see  you  the  posterity 
of  Truth,  as  well  as  theirs,  and  that  not  only  their 
natures  but  spirit  shall  live  in  you  when  they  are 
gone." 

Nothing  ornaments  and  ennobles  youth  like 
walking  in  purity  and  humility  before  the  Lord. 
No  enjoyment  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  in- 
comes of  divine  peace  as  the  reward  of  well-doing, 
and  nothing  else  can  give  true  happiness.  The 
spirit  and  example  of  young  christians  powerfully 
attract  others  to  the  love  of  virtue  ;  and  if  they 
hold  on  in  the  path  of  dedication  to  their  Saviour, 
they  become  established  in  his  service,  and  will 
flourish  in  the  house  of  our  God ;  and  when  the 
solemn  close  comes,  their  Saviour  will  confess  them 
in  the  presence  of  his  Father  and  all  the  holy 
angels. 

Gas  from  Peat. — For  some  time  past,  gas  has 
been  manufactured  from  peat,  in  Paris.  In  mea- 
suring the  comparative  illuminating  powers  of  coal 
and  peat  gas,  the  result  has  been  found  to  be  in 
favour  of  peat,  its  power  being  342,  while  the  coal 
gas  is  100.  The  manufacture  of  peat  gas  is  also 
more  simple  than  that  of  coal.  The  peat,  if  put 
into  an  iron  retort,  heated  to  a  low  red  heat,  affords 
mmediately  a  mixture  of  permanent  gases  and  va- 
pours which  condense  into  an  oleaginous  liquid, 
which  two  products  separate  on  cooling.  The  oil  is 
collected  in  a  special  vessel,  and  the  gas  passes  into 
eter.  This  carburetted  hydrogen  is  wholly 
unfit  for  illumination,  it  giving  a  very  small  flame, 
nearly  like  that  from  brandy.  .The  oil  from  the 
peat  is  a  viscous,  blackish  liquid,  of  a  strong  odour. 
It  is  subjected  to  a  new  distillation,  and  resolved 
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wholly  into  a  permanent  gas  and  hydrogen  very 
richly  carburetted.  This  niisture  is  strongly  illu- 
minating, giving  a  flame  six  or  eight  times  brighter 
than  the  first,  and  of  more  lively  brUlianey.  They 
are  mixed  for  use. 


ADVICE  OF  A  FRIEND. 
King  I  upon  thj'  throne  of  state, 
While  courtiers  round  thee  anxious  wait, 
And  on  thy  will  depends  the  fate 

Of  thrones  and  regions  vast, 
Forget  not,  in  thy  pride  of  race. 
Thy  mighty  power  and  kingly  grace, 
That  low  and  narrow  is  the  place 

That  thou  must  fill  at  last. 

Man  of  genius  I  in  the  might 
Of  noble  intellect,  whose  light 
Won  wealth  and  honour  as  its  right. 

No  other  favour  asked  ; 
Forget  not  that,  when  run  thy  race. 
And  men  no  longer  see  thy  face. 
How  low  and  narrow  is  the  place 

That  thou  must  fill  at  last. 

Warrior !  when  from  war  returned, 
Adorned  with  laurels  "  nobly  earned," 
With  grateful  shouts  thy  country  learned 

All  danger  then  was  past, 
Let  not  ambition's  voice  efface 
The  thoughts  that  e'en  thy  triumphs  trace, 
However  great, — a  narrow  place 

Thou  too  must  fill  at  last. 

Belle  of  the  hall  1  whose  queeuly  form 
A  hundred  glances  soft  and  warm 
Admiring  view,  nor  think  it  harm, 

While  that  bright  smile  thou  hast. 
Though  wide  thy  sway,  thy  beauteous  face 
With  time  will  lose  its  winning  grace — 
Remember  then  the  narrow  place 

That  thou  must  fill  at  last. 

Proud  man  of  earth  !  whate'er  thy  state, 
However  brave,  however  great. 
Bethink  thee  of  the  certain  tiite 

That  creepcth  on  thee  fast— 
What  though  the  world  thy  conquests  grace 
And  every  pen  thy  glories  trace, 
Remember  what  a  narrow  place 

Thou  still  must  fiU  at  last. 

Christian  I  most  blessed  is  thy  lot, 
Whose  lowly  path  by  all  forgot. 
Leads  thro'  the  vale,  for  thee  'tis  not 

To  mourn  o'er  pleasures  past ; 
In  heaven  above,  thy  dim  eyes  trace 
Thy  future  mansion,  won  through  grace — 
No  matter  for  the  narrow  place 
Thy  body  fills  at  last. 
Philadelphia,  1856. 


Selected. 
THE  CROSS. 
Ah,  wherefore  thus  fly  from  the  cross-. 

Which  thy  Saviour  has  borne  for  thy  sake ; 
It  will  lead  thee  to  pain  and  remorse. 
With  anguish  thy  steps  to  retake. 

Behold  thy  Redeemer,  and  weep, 

Jhat  his  power  thou  shouldst  dare  to  deny ; 
Let  thy  sorrow,  like  Peter's,  be  deep. 

Reproved  by  the  glance  of  his  eye. 

No  longer  the  warfare  withstand. 
But  bravely  go  forth  in  his  might; 

When  resigned  to  the  word  of  command, 
Thou  wilt  find  that  "  his  burden  is  light." 


TO  CONQUER. 
Faithful  on  the  watch  do  stand, 
Waiting  for  the  Chief's  command, 
'Tis  there  that  thou  canst  safely  see 
The  motions  of  the  enemy: 
When  he  comes  on  with  fearful  stride, 
Keep  close  to  thy  dear  Captain's  side. 
Not  daring  to  unsheathe  the  sword 
Till  He  shall  give  the  important  word ; 
His  look  shall  make  the  foe  retreat. 
Or  crush  his  power  beneath  thy  feet  I 


For  '-Tlie  Friend." 

BIOGE.VPniCAL  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
CContinued  from  page  13.) 
RESTORE    LIPPINCOTT. 

Restore  LippLncott,  son  of  Eiehard  Lippineott 
and  Abigail,  his  -wife,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Old 
England,  Fifth  month  3d,  1653.  Restore  was 
educated  as  a  Friend,  and  appears  to  have  been 
a  consistent,  cross-bearing  christian.  His  father, 
when  he  was  young,  settled  at  Shrewsbury,  East 
Jersey,  and  there,  on  the  6th  of  Kinth  month,  1 674, 
Restore  was  married.  His  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  William  Shattock,  who  being  obliged  by  the 
cruel  rulers  of  New  England  to  leave  Boston,  had 
found  a  settlement  at  last  where  no  priest  dared 
molest  him  for  not  coming  to  the  parish  place  of 
worship.  The  marriage  took  place  at  AViUiam 
Shattock's  house.  The  marriage  record  of  Shrews- 
bury contains  a  copy  of  this  certificate,  which  we 
here  insert,  as  showing  the  diiference  between  the 
practice  of  that  day  and  this  : 

"Att  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  God,  gathered 
together  for  that  end  and  purpose ;  before  whom 
William  Shattock,  father  to  Hannah  Shattock,  gave 
his  daughter  Hannah  to  wife  unto  Restore  Lippin- 
eott, son  of  Richard  and  Abigail  Lippineott,  in 
these  words  as  followeth  :  I  desire  you  all  to  take 
notice,  that  I  do  give  my  daughter  Hannah  to  Restore 
Lippineott,  to  be  his  wife.  The  words  of  Restore 
Lippineott  as  followeth :  I  desire  you  all  to  take 
notice,  that  accordingly  I  freely  receive  her  to 
be  my  wife.  The  words  of  Hannah  Shattock,  as 
followeth :  I  desire  you  aU  to  take  notice,  that  I  do 
take  Restore  Lippineott  to  be  my  husband  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  And  they  were  published  two  or 
three  times,  and  they  had  Friends'  consent  to  take 
each  other.  And  we,  whose  names  are  under- 
written, are  witnesses  of  this  thing,  &c." 

There  are  seventeen  witnesses'  names  to  the  cer- 
tificate, beside  the  parties  married. 

Restore  Lippineott  was  a  useful  citizen,  and  a 
concerned  Friend.  He,  with  his  brothers,  stood  up 
for  the  Truth  against  George  Keith,  and  maintained 
a  small  meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  when  everythi  ^ 
like  Quakerism  seemed  almost  swept  away  from 
East  Jersey.  He  was,  although  an  illiterate  man, 
in  1703,  one  of  the  council  of  New  Jersey,  for  the 
western  division,  he  having  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mount  Holly.  Here  he  lived  in  good 
esteem,  to  an  advanced  age. 

Thomas  Chalkley  says:  "On  Fourth-day,  the 
22d,  [of  Fifth  month,  1741,]  I  was  at  Mount  Holly, 
at  the  burial  of  our  ancient  Friend,  Restore  Lippin- 
eott. He  was,  as  I  understood,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  of  age,*  and  had  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchild- 
ren, many  of  whom  were  at  his  funeral.  The 
meeting  was  large,  and  thought  to  be  serviceable.'' 

SAMUEL   GRAVE. 

This  Friend  was  an  elder  of  Kennett  Monthly 
Meeting  for  many  years  before  the  close  of  his  life. 
His  memorial  says:  "He  was  a  serviceable  Friend 
in  the  Society,  well  beloved  of  his  neighbours,  and 
died  in  unity  with  faithful  Friends."  He  deceased 
in  the  Eighth  month,  1741. 

LEWIS    DAVID. 

Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  says  :  "  Our  friend, 

Lewis  David,  was  a  faithful  elder,  zealous  in  his 

day  for  the  Truth,  a  good  example  to  the  flock,  and 

in  love  and  unity  with  his  friends.     He  died  in  the 

*He  was  but  little  over  88  years. 


First  month,  1742,  and  was  buried  in  Friends' 
burying-ground,  at  Haverford." 


JOSEPH   FELL. 

Joseph  Fell  was  born  in  Cumberland,  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  year  1662.  He  was  an  early  settler  in 
Bucks  county,  and  a  useful  citizen,  as  well  as  a 
valuable  member  of  religious  society.  His  resi- 
dence was  at,  or  near  Falsington ;  and  in  the  year 
1714,  when  elders  were  first  appointed  by  that 
meeting,  he  was  one.  He  served  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  divers  respects  la- 
boured for  the  good  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

About  the  year  1720,  he  removed  to  Bucking- 
ham, and  was  appointed  an  elder  of  that  meeting 

1723.  He  was,  in  the  words  of  a  testimony  con- 
cerning bim,  "A  solid,  grave,  pious,  steady  Friend, 
an  example  of  plainness  and  of  industry,  with 
moderation ;  remarkable  in  his  constant  attendance 
of  meetings,  even  in  his  old  age,  and  appeared 
bright  and  lively  to  the  last." 

He  died  Second  month  3d,  1742,  aged  80  years, 
and  was  buried  at  Buckingham. 

ELIZABETH    HAYES. 

Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  says:  "Elizabeth 
Hayes,  widow,  a  faithful  elder  among  us  several 
years — a  good  example  to  the  flock.  She  died  the 
25th  of  the  Third  month,  1762." 

DEBORAH    LLOYD. 

Deborah  Lloyd,  widow  of  Evan  Lloyd,  a  valua- 
ble elder  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting  and  Hors- 
ham Particular  Meeting,  deceased  on  the  25th  oi 
Fifth  month,  1762,  aged  nearly  sixty  years. 

DANIEL   SMITH. 

Daniel  Smith  was  a  useful  member  and  service- 
able elder  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  and  de- 
ceased  Sixth  month  5th,  1762,  aged  seventy-i' 
years. 

MARGARET   PRESTON. 

Margaret  Preston  was  born  about  the  year  1684. 
Her  maiden  name  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover, 
but  she  was  married,  probably  not  far  from  the  year 
1710,  to  Josiah  Langdale,  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
gospel,  of  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  Old  EngL 
She  had,  herself,  through  an  early  surrender  of  her 
will  to  the  Divine  will,  been  brought  into  the  school 
of  Christ,  and  had  been  instructed  in  heavenly 
things.  Being  a  woman  of  large  natural  capacity, 
and  having  been  largely  gifted  in  spiritual  things, 
she  was  prepared  for  service  in  the  militant  church. 
At  what  period  she  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry, 
we  are  not  informed,  but  we  find  her  visiting  the 
meetings  in  Ireland,  in  1715,  at  which  time  her 
husband  was  in  America  on  a  religious  visit. 

Josiah  Langdale  was  a  valiant  soldier  of  the 
cross,  from  his  youth  up.  Called  early  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  being  remarkably  dedicated 
therein,  he  was  of  great  service  to  the  church 
Christ.  In  the  year  1700,  he  obtained  liberty  to 
pay  his  first  religious  visit  to  America.  He  reached 
Americain  the  First  mo.,  1701,  and  his  gospellaboura 
were  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends.  One  of  the 
Friends  visited  says  of  him  :  "  He  was  a  fine,  tender 
man,  earnestly  pressing  people  to  fear  the  Lord ; 
saying,  if  he  could  but  gain  one  soul,  or  turn  but 
one  to  Truth,  in  all  his  travels,  he  would  be  well 
satisfied." 

Feeling  a  draught  to  Barbadoes,  Josiah  informed 
the  meeting  of  ministers  thereof,  at  the  time  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  Seventh  mo.,  1701.: 
Some  of  the  Friends  ielt  a  concern  lest  Josiah  | 
might  be  hastening  away  before  the  proper  time,] 
and  his  companion,  Thomas  Thompson,  could  noi 
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readily  give  Mm  up,  so  the  unity  of  the  body 
not  at  once  expressed  with  his  proposal.     One  of 
the  minutes  made  on  the  occasion,  bearing  date, 
Seventh  month  25th,  is  as  follows  : 

"Josiah  Langdale  is  desired  to  clear  himself 
thoroughly  of  these  parts, — which  was  the  place  he 
was  first  called  to, — and  in  that  time  it  may  b( 
hoped  he  may  better  see  his  way,  whether  to  Bar^ 
badoes,  or  to  any  other  place,  as  the  Lord  may 
fm-ther  open  upon  him;  especially  as  Thomas 
Thompson  not  being  easy  in  parting  with  Josiah, 
they  having  come  companions  trom  home,  and  hav- 
ing had  good  concord  and  unity  in  their  travel  to- 
gether hitherto." 

After  the  yearly  meeting  was  over,  Josiah  re- 
mained in  and  about  Philadelphia,  visiting  meet- 
ings, for  the  next  two  months,  when,  with  the  unity 
of  the  brethren,  he  sailed  for  Barbadoes  with  Tho- 
inas  Chalkley.*  Thomas  Thompson,  in  the  mean 
time,  having  found  a  suitable  companion  and  fellow, 
labourer  in  the  gospel,  in  John  Adams,  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  had  gone  eastward  into 
New  England. 


*  They  started  from  Pbiladelpbia  on  the  20th  of  th( 
Ninth  month.  By  mistake  it  is  printed  in  his  jourual 
the  20th  of  Seventh  month 


A  Curious  Question — How  many  Seeds  to  a 
Pound  ? — It  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  inex- 
actness of  agricultural  knowledge,  that  the  question, 
how  many  seeds  there  are  in  the  pound  of  our  com- 
monly cultivated  field  plants,  should  still  remain  to 
be  answered.  It  is  plain  that  the  answer  will  not 
necessarily  afi'ect  farm  practice,  for  the  quantity  of 
seed  which  it  is  proper  to  sow  per  acre  is  a  matter 
to  be  decided  by  experience,  not  by  argument  apart 
from  trial ;  and  yet  surely  it  is  most  desirable  to 
compare  the  number  of  seeds  we  sow  with  the  num- 
ber of  plants  we  raise.  If,  in  ordinary  practice, 
1,200,000  seeds  of  wheat  are  sown  on  every  40,000 
superficial  feet,  or  what  is  more  extraordinary,  fif- 
.  teen  to  eighteen  millions  seeds  of  flax,  are  scattered 
on  the  same  extent,  about  three  to  every  inch,  it  is 
'  surely  well  to  let  the  farmer  know  it.  He  knows 
I  very  well  he  does  not  raise  so  many  plants  as  this, 
and  struck,  as  he  must  be,  by  the  enormous  dispro- 
I  portion  between  the  means  he  uses  and  the  result 
I  he  gets,  he  will  inquire  into  its  causes. 
:  The  turnip  seed  employed  per  acre,  number  from 
,600,000  to  1,000,000,  according  to  the  kind  and 
;  quantity  adopted  ;  this,  if  the  rows  are  two  feet 
,  apart,  is  two  or  three  dozen  seeds  per  foot  of  row, 
;  where  a  single  plant  alone  is  to  be  grown.  No 
I  doubt  nothing  like  so  many  generally  come  up,  but 
ithen  there  is  a  destruction  by  the  hoe,  which  will 
i  explain  much  of  the  discrepancy  in  this  case. 
iWhat,  however,  becomes  of  the  18,000,000  seeds 
|of  flax— of  the  6,000,000  seeds  of  oats,  which 
lare  commonly  sown  broadcast,  per  acre  t  There 
lis  no  destruction  by  the  hoe  in  cither  instance 
here.  A  single  ear  of  oats  may  contain  100 
grains — a  single  plant  will  generally  include  half 
a  dozen  ears,  but  if  6,000,000  should  yield  as 
much  as  this  implies,  they  would  produce  100  loads 
lof  grain. 

Instead  of  600  seeds  a  piece,  they  yield  but  half 
a  dozen  each  to  produce  an  ordinary  crop  of  oats. 
It  is  plain  that  five-sixths  of  the  seeds  or  of  the 
plants  they  produce,  are  killed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  crop ;  and  the  proportion  is  vastly  greater  than 
this  in  the  case  of  other  plants.  What  is  the  ordi- 
nary seeding  of  the  clover  crop  ?  Eight  pounds  of 
white  clover,  four  of  red  clover,  and  four  of  trefoil 
jnay  be  sown — that  is  at  least  6,000,000  seeds  per 
ftcre,  a  seed  on  every  inch  of  land — but  instead  of 


144  there  are  generally  half  a  dozen  plants  on  every 
square  foot  of  the  clover-field. 

There  arc  about  25,000  seeds  sainfoin  in  a  pound 
of  "rough  seed,"  as  it  is  called,  and  it  weighs  some 
20  lbs.  per  bushel ;  four  bushels  is  an  ordinary  seed- 
ing, and  they  contain  2,000,000  seeds,  or  50  per 
square  foot  of  land.  This  is  the  number,  too,  in  an 
ordinary  seeding  of  vetches.  It  is  manifest  that  in 
both  these  cases  there  is  an  enormous  destruction 
of  young  plants  or  seed ;  and  these  are  the  two 
great  divisions  under  which  the  causes  of  this 
anomaly  must  be  classed,  faults  of  seed  and  sowing, 
and  faults  of  cultivation.  We  are  enabled,  by  the 
assistance  of  Messrs.  Eendle,  of  Plymouth,  to  lay 
before  them  the  following  answers  to  the  question — 
how  many  seeds  to  the  lb.  ? 


Ko.  of  Seeds. 

Name.  -per  lb. 

Wheat,          ....     10,500 

Barley,  ....     15,400 

Oats 20,000 

Eye, 23,000 

Canary  Grass,       .  .  .     54,000 

Buckwheat,  ....     25,000 
Turnip,  (Rendle's  Swede,)      .  155,000 

"       (Cornish  Holdfast,)    .  239,000  " 

"       (Orange  Jelly,)  .   133,000  " 

Cabbage,  (Scotch  Drumhead,)  128,000  56 

"  (Drumhead,  Savoy,)  117,000     50  to 

Clover,  (Red,)       .          .  .  249,600  60 

"       (White,)   .  .  .  686,400 

Rye  Grass,  (Perennial,)         .  314,000 

"  (Italian,)    .  .  272,000 

Sweet  Vernal  Grass,     .         .  923,200 

Scotch  Paper. 


Ko.  of  lbs. 

per  bush. 
58  to  64 
48  to  56 
33  to  42 
56  to  60 

48  to  55 
50  to  56 


59  to  6 

26  to  28 
13  to  18 
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letter  of  Thomas  Scattergood. 
While  engaged  in  a  religious  visit  in  the  Southern 
States,  T.  S.  addressed  a  letter,  (of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extracts,)  to  Elizabeth  Hendricks,  one  of  a 
little  company  who  professed  with  Friends  at  Ban- 
nister, and  the  first  who  stood  forth  in  the  cause  of 
Truth  in  that  neighbourhood. 

"Lynchburg,  Va.,  Third  mo.  18tb,  1703. 
Beloved  friend,  Ehzabeth  Hendricks  : — As  it  is 
not  likely  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  see  thee, 
I  thought  I  should  be  most  easy  to  sit  down  and 
'nform  thee,  that  since  I  first  heard  of  thy  religious 
concern  to  be  found  building  up  and  repairing  the 
waste  places  in  Zion,  it  has  had  a  sweet  savour  in 
my  mind,  and  the  desire  of  my  heart  is,  that  the 
Lord  may  strengthen  thee  to  hold  on  with  faithfulness 
.d  firmness  in  the  work.  Mighty  is  he  who  calls 
forth  his  devoted  children  and  servants;  mayst 
thou,  dear  young  woman,  with  thy  sister,  with  whom 
I  gained  some  acquaintance,  thy  other  relations, 
and  all  concerned  ones  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
thy  lot  is  cast,  keep  in  the  Divine  fear ;  for  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  there  is  strong  confidence,  and  his 
children  have  a  place  of  refuge  to  flee  unto  in  any 
time  of  need.  Therefore  know  him  to  be  your 
anctuary ;  wait  upon  him  in  humble,  depending 
patience,  in  all  your  meetings,  and  your  minds  will 
be  animated  and  lifted  up  above  the  world  and  the 
fading,  perishing  things  of  it.  Be  often  found 
through  the  day,  when  your  hands  are  employed 
about  the  lawful  business  of  life,  lifting  up  your 
hearts  to  God  for  protection  and  support.  For  be 
ured  that  there  is  no  state  in  which  preservation 
from  evil  and  unprofitable  thoughts  is  more  likely 
to  be  experienced,  than  in  a  habitual  and  constant 
intercourse  with  the  God  of  our  lives.  When  we 
meet  with  temptations  of  various  Idnds,  by  often 
looking  to  him  a  secret,  j-et  hving  hope,  revives  in 
the  midst  of  tribulation,  that  the  temptation  will 


have  an  end,  and  that  the  Lord  will  make  a  way 
for  us  to  escape,  as  we  hold  fast  our  confidence  in 
him  ;  as  the  Scriptures  declare,  blessed  is  the  man 
that  cndureth  temptation,  that  is,  who  dares  not  fly 
from  the  Lord  in  this  pining  season,  which  will  be 
but  as  for  a  moment  to  the  upright  in  heart.  After 
these  have  nobly  stood  their  ground,  they  receive 
the  crown  of  life  and  peace,  which  the  Lord  hath 
promised  to  all  them  that  love  him ;  and  thus  our 
many  and  various  alflictions  and  trials,  which  are 
necessary  to  humble  us,  if  rightly  abode  under 
bring  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  righteous  God  of 
our  lives.  I  have  heard  of  siugular  instances  in 
which  Divine  goodness  has  supported  even  an  indi- 
vidual or  individuals,  although  few  in  number,  who 
have  been  concerned  to  bear  a  public  testimony,  by 
sitting  down  in  a  religious  meeting  in  order  to  wait 
upon  and  honour  him ;  and  in  time  more  have  been 
drawn  by  such  an  example  to  come  and  do  like- 
wise, until  at  length  there  has  been  a  meeting  of 
spiritual  worshippers  gathered,  who  have  been  nfade 
as  lights  in  a  neighbourhood.  The  Lord  loves 
cheerful  givers  ;  he  loves  the  gates  of  Zion  more 
than  all  the  dwelling-places  in  Jerusalem  ;  he  loves 
those  who  are  found  watching  and  keeping  the  door 
of  their  hearts  and  lips,  and  he  will  appear  unto 
such,  and  dispense  the  bread  of  life  to  them.  There- 
fore, asyou  have  begun  a  good  work  in  the  face  of 
the  neighbourhood,  may  you  be  found  seeking 
strength  of  the  Lord,  to  enable  you  to  hold  on  your 
way;  be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another,  with 
brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  in  honour  preferring 
one  another ;  strive  to  excel  one  another  in  innocency 
and  virtuous  living,  and  you  will  be  favoured  to  see 
who  is  to  be  held  in  the  greatest  honour  and  esteem 
for  the  work's  sake,  even  such  as  live  the  most  ex- 
emplary lives.  Let  no  vain  glorying  or  strife  be 
among  you ;  but  remember  that  he  or  she  who  is  the 
least  in  their  own  opinion,  walking  in  humility,  cir- 
cumspection and  godly  fear,  is  the  greatest.  Jlay 
you  live  in  love,  and  then  no  doubt  the  God  of  love 
and  peace  will  be  with  you,  and  increase  you  in  the 
increases  of  his  love,  favour  and  acceptance.  He 
will  then  accept  of  your  ofi'erings,  although  they 
may  sometimes  be  no  more  than  a  secret  sigh  and 
inward  groan,  which  cannot  be  uttered  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  others.  The  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  is  that  of  a  broken  heart,  and  a  contrite  and 
tender  spirit  in  religious  meetings,  even  when  we 
can  breathe  forth  no  more  than  something  after  this 
manner,  in  inward  desire:  'Lord,  I  am  poor  and 
sorrowful ;  let  thy  salvation  appear  to  lift  up  my 
soul,  and  engage  it  to  hold  on  in  the  way  thou  hast 
ca,st  up  for  me  ;'  or,  'Lord  help  me,  or  I  shall  faint 
and  fall;'  for  he  who  is  a  pure  and  spiritual  beiug 
hears  the  groans  of  the  wrestling  seed  within  us. 
God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  accept- 
ably, must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Therefore  keep  true  in  heart — be  sincere ;  remember 
that  the  Lord  sees  us  at  all  times  :  sincerity  is  the 
life  of  all  our  graces,  and  puts  life  into  all  our 
duties.  If  we  have  not  sincerity  and  truth  of  heart, 
then  all  our  performances  will  be  no  more  than  a 
dead  thing,  offensive  to  God,  who  wUl  not  then 
smell  our  ofi'erings  as  a  sweet  savour. 

"My  dear  companion  and  fellow-labourer  in  the 
work  of  the  gospel,  Josiah  Bunting,  unites  in  tender 
desires  for  your  preservation  and  growth.  Wo 
thought  to  have  stopped  in  your  neighbourhood, 
but  finding  that  the  people  on  the  road  knew  not 
how  to  direct  us  rightly,  and  time  being  but  short 
for  us  to  go  to  South  River  Monthly  Sleeting,  we 
omitted  it;  perhaps  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  Di- 
vine Providence  has  so  ordered  it  for  the  best,  that 
your  expectation  of  help  from  instruments  may  bo 
disappointed,  your  attention  weaned  from  man,  and 
that  your  hearts  and  hands  may  be  turned  to  look 
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unto  and  lean  upon  the  Lord,  for  in  h 
everlasting  strength.'' 

The  words  of  counsel,  cnoourageuient,  or  conso- 
lation, which  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  in  years 
past  have  at  times,  under  the  quaUfying  inflaences 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  been  enabled  to  put  forth  for 
the  help  of  those  whom  the  Lord  had  touched  with 
a  Uttle  holy  zeal,  animating  them  with  a  "  religious 
concern  to  be  found  building  up  and  repairing  the 
waste  places  of  Zion,"  still  have  a  dehghtful  fresh- 
ness and  sweetness  to  the  quickened  mind.  Al- 
thou^'h  it  is  now  a  time  of  darkness  and  deep  dis- 
couragement in  our  Religious  Society,  a  wrestling 
seed,  a  living  few,  are  yet  preserved  throughout  its 
borders.  These  may  often  feel  themselves  poor  and 
weak,  but  let  them  maintain  a  fervent  engagement 
"  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  humble,  depending  pa- 
tience in  all  their  meetings,"  whether  assembled  in 
laro-er  or  smaller  numbers,  in  the  unshaken  confi- 
dence that  as  they  continue  steadfast  and  upright 
in  heart,  they  will  experience  a  growth  in  the  root 
of  immortal  life,  and  be  enabled  by  the  great  Head 
of  the  church,  to  be  faithful  supporters  of  his  holy 
cause.  "The  Lord  will  yet  beautify  Zion,  and 
make  the  place  of  his  feet  glorious." 


Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Tie  Mines  of  Copiapo. 
The  mining  district  of  Copiapo,  hes  on  the  west 
ern  flank  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  in  lat.  27^.  It  i: 
owned  by  a  British  Mining  Company,  which  for 
many  years  existed  or  struggled  to  exist,  deriving 
only  scanty  returns,  by  the  returns  of  Copper  ores, 
raised  to  the  surface  of  one  of  the  most  desert  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  without  a  sign  of  vegetation  of 
any  description,  without  fuel  or  water,  and  where 
at  times  five  years  pass  without  a  single  shower  of 
rain. 

It  is  a  desolate,  sandy  desert,  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  the  most  bare,  rugged  and  forbidding 
looking  mountains,  inhabited  by  no  living  creatures, 
bird,  beast,  or  insect,  excepting  a  few  wretched 
wandering  mine-hunters,  or  the  far-sighted  condor, 
soaring  in  mid-air  to  descry  its  prey,  or  perched 
moodily  on  some  neighbouring  crag,  digesting  its 
horrid  repast. 

Yet  in  these  inhospitable  regions,  concealed  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  in  many  instances  above, 
are  found  incalculable  riches.  In  every  direction 
veins  of  the  purest  silver  ore  (besides  copper,  lead, 
iron,  bismuth,  cobalt,  antimony,  arsenic  and  quick- 
silver,) intersect  the  whole  province  of  Copiapo  or 
Atasama. 

The  two  great  mining  districts  of  the  country 
are  Los  tres  Puntos  and  Chanarcillo.  The  former, 
are  dispersed  over  a  great  area.  From  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  high  mountains,  the  horizon  is  bound- 
ed in  all  directions  by  other  ranges,  separated  by 
parched  sandy  plains  and  valleys,  in  which  are 
seen  the  remains  of  immense  river  beds,  formerly 
exposed  to  the  most  violent  action  of  extensive  and 
very  rapid  streams,  now  without  the  slightest  signs 
of  vegetation,  and  unvisitcd  for  many  years  by  even 
a  shower  of  rain. 

Under  one  view,  may  be  discerned  mountains  of 
dark  coloured  limestone,  quartz,  and  porphyritic 
rocks  of  every  colour  and  shade,  intersected  by 
rugged  hills  of  clay,  slate  and  calcareous  shale,  with 
their  strata  upset ;  distorted  in  every  direction,  in 
such  utter  chaos,  such  a  mass  of  confused  debris, 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  great  cities  destroyed 
by  some  terrible  earthquake,  and  afterwards  dis- 
coloured by  fire.  Perhaps  in  their  immediate  vici- 
nity, the  eye  wUl  be  alternately  relieved  and  charm- 
ed, by  reposing  on  isolated  streaks  and  patches 
having  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  from  the  green 


of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  to  the  most  bril- 
mt  yellow  and  red,  pointing  out  the  locality  of 
immense  deposits  of  copper  and  iron.  The  wliole 
forms  a  landscape,  which  when  exaggerated  by  the 
tints  of  a  setting  sun  in  this  pure  atmosphere,  with 
the  varying  hues  gradually  subsiding  from  the 
more  brilliant  colours  into  a  rose,  then  a  purple, 
and  lastly  a  fading  neutral  tint,  is  so  surpassingly 
beautiful,  that  the  wearied  traveller  is  enchanted 
and  amply  rewarded  for  the  toil  he  has  encoun- 
tered ;  and  the  resting  place,  which  may  be  many 
leaimes  distant,  appears,  in  that  calm  and  trans- 
parent atmosphere,  to  be  almost  immediately  at 
his  feet. 

The  mines  of  Tres  Puntos  were  utterly  unknown 
till  1848.  In  that  year  a  poor  Indian  named 
Osorio,  had  been  employed  as  a  courier  from  Co- 
piapo to  the  copper  mines  stiU  further  north  than  Tres 
Puntos.  During  a  journey  from  the  city  to  the 
mines  of  Salado,  Osorio,  borne  down  with  fatigue 
and  benighted,  had  reached  the  valley  near  the 
mountains  which  have  given  name  to  the  mines, 
when  his  mule  gave  out.  The  hardy  courier  picket- 
ed his  beast  close  by  him,  and  laid  down  to  await 
the  dawn.  He  slept  soundly,  and  the  sun  was  high 
on  the  mountains,  before  he  awoke  to  find  his  mule 
had  torn  the  little  mining-bar  from  the  picketin;_ 
place,  and  strayed  some  distance.  When  Osorio 
overtook  him,  he  found  the  end  of  the  mining  b 
glistening  with  silver.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
Esperanza  mine,  valued  in  1853  at  two  millions 
of  dollars. 

Since  that  period  strata  after  strata  have  been 
laid  open,  mine  after  mine  denounced  ;  and  ther( 
were  in  1853  some  59  mines  at  work. 

The  discoveries  in  Los  Puntos  have  been  attend 
ed  with  loss  of  life,  from  the  want  of  water  at  the 
outset. 

In  the  unfrequented  places  of  this  terrible  desert 
human  remains  are  found,  the  skin  and  skeleton  so 
perfect,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  mummy. 
The  form  remains  perfect,  and  the  features  can  be 
easily  distinguished,  the  dry  climate  having  pro- 
duced this  wonderful  effect.  The  bodies  of  mules 
at  almost  every  mile  are  observed,  comparatively 
as  light  as  feathers,  and  some  in  the  most  strikin 
positions,  having  died  in  the  very  act  of  leanin 
against  a  rock,  others  while  vainly  attempting  to 
nibble  a  last  atom  from,  here  and  there,  a  stunted 
thorny  bush. 

No  water  of  any  description  was  to  be  found  at 
first  within  30  leagues  of  the  mines.  A  nine  galL 
keg  of  brackish  water  costs  eight  dollars,  and  the 
baiting  of  a  horse  or  mule  was  fifteen  dollars.  Since 
then  the  price  has  gradually  fallen,  but  the  only 
drinkable  water  is  brought  five  and  ten  leagues,  and 
a  small  barrel  costs  a  dollar.  At  one  of  the  mines 
the  water  costs  (§10,000)  a  year. 

The  mines  of  Chanarcillo,  are  some  16  leagues 
to  the  south  of  Copiapo,  and  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  a  spur  of  one  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
and  the  plain  or  valley  in  its  vicinity.  The  moun- 
tain itself  is  one  huge  mass  of  very  hard  and  al- 
most black  limestone,  with  a  softer  and  lighter  cal- 
careous rock,  intercepted  by  and  alternating  with 
immense  beds  of  a  very  tough,  horny  deep  brown 
hmestone.  They  vary  in  thickness  from  80  to  120 
yards,  and  seven  of  them  have  already  been  pierced 
through.  There  are  occasionally  almost  vertica' 
dykes  of  this  horny  limestone  passing  through  the 
others. 

On  looking  upward  to  the  very  summit  of  the  hill 
which  is  about  4500  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  the  whole  steep  scarp  appears  studded  with  im- 
mense steps  of  debris,  with  huge  buttresses  to  sup- 
port them.  These  are  the  mouths  of  the  various 
mines.     Perched  on  these  setting  places  are  dis- 


cerned   the   numberless   houses,    huts    and    other 

ildings  of  the  miners,  and  the  whole   mountain 

ims  covered  with  them. 

To  the  left,  apparently  hanging  over  Chanarcillo, 
but  really  three  leagues  distant,  are  two  remarkable 
mountain  tops,  which  contain  the  richest  treasures 

quicksUver. 

It  was  in  1832,  that  a  poor  Chilian  muleteer 
named  Juan  Godoi,  was  hunting  a  Guanago  in  this 
unpeopled  wilderness.  Having  wounded  his  game, 
he  pursued  it  till  he  was  so  utterly  overcome  with 
fatigue  and  thirst,  that  he  could  advance  no  further, 
and  he  sat  down  on  a  neighbouring  rock.  In  a  few 
moments  Godoi  found  that  he  was  seated  on  a  rug- 

d  block  of  pare  silver,  which  had  cropped  out  from 

vein  immediately  beneath.  From  that  instant 
Chanarcillo  tooks  its  birth  as  a  rich  mining  country, 
which  has  endowed  the  repubUc  of  Chili  with  great 
wealth. 

Immediately  after  Godoi's  discovery,  a  poor  peon 
named  Bolado  slept  beneath  a  projecting  crag,  and 
in  the  morning  found  that  his  frugal  fire  had  bright- 
ened a  portion  of  the  wall  of  his  resting  place.  That 
wall  was  the  outside  of  one  perfectly  isolated  mass 
of  pure  and  solid  native  silver.  When  aU  cut,  it 
yielded  28,000  dollars  to  the  owner. 

Discovery  then  followed  discovery,  and  rich  was 
the  spoil  that  was  gathered.  The  returns  gradu- 
ally diminished,  till  in  1 836  the  miners  almost  sim- 
ultaneously came  down  upon  one  of  the  beds  of 
hard  rock.  The  owner  of  the  mines  of  Descubri- 
dora,  Jose  jNIiguel  Gallo,  a  Chilian,  finding  his 
richest  veins  end  at  this  stone  table,  determined  to 
embark  all  his  remaining  capital  in  attempting 
to  penetrate  it.  Fathom  after  fathom  was  in- 
dustriously pierced  in  several  places,  in  vain.  Gallo 
sickened  with  disappointment,  his  friends  deserted 
him,  his  means  were  exhausted,  but  he  still  per- 
severed. His  high-minded  and  spirited  wife  be- 
came the  teacher  of  a  small  school ;  his  gallant  sons, 
considering  the  miner's  pick  a  disgrace,  went  to 
work  in  the  "buitron,"  treading  out  with  their 
naked  feet  the  amalgam  of  mercury  and  silver. 

Having  at  last  pierced  the  "  meso,"  or  bed  of 
hard,  horny  limestone,  at  the  depth  of  266  feet,  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  Don  Jose  were  more  than 
realized,  as  vein  after  vein  and  band  after  band  of 
rich  native  silver  rewarded  their  search.  His  de- 
scendants at  this  time  possess  the  richest  inheritances 
in  Chih.  Excited  by  his  success,  the  other  proprietors 
resumed  their  works,  pierced  the  "  meso,"  and  all 
were  rewarded  by  the  rich  veins  beneath  it.  Chan- 
arcillo alone  in  less  than  ten  years  since  then,  has 
has  produced  more  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 
The  city  of  Copiapo,  in  the  mining  district,  is  50 
miles  from  Caldera,  its  port  on  the  Pacific.  This 
is  a  rapidly  improving  seaport,  and  is  connected 
with  Copiapo,  by  an  excellent  railroad,  which  is  to 
be  extended  throughout  the  mining  district  into  all 
the  accessible  places.  In  the  year  1851,  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  all  kinds  of  metals  was  exported 
from  Caldera.  The  ores  of  silver  and  other  metals 
are  exported  to  foreign  countries  to  be  worked  ;  for 
notwithstanding  all  the  facilities  for  smelting  them 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  a  single  furnace  has 
been  built. 

Asceutof  Monut  Ararat. 

A  late  paper  contains  an  account  of  a  recent  as- 
cent of  this  celebrated  mountain  by  a  party  of 
Englishmem  The  narrative  is  given  by  Slajor  R. 
Stuart,  of  the  British  service,  and  dated  fr-oni  Erze- 
roum,  7th  mo.  26th.  It  appears  to  possess  sufficient 
interest  to  warrant  the  publication  of  the  chief  por- 
tions of  it. 

"  On  the  11th  July,  a  party,  consisting  of  Major 
Alick  J.  Fraser,  the  Rev.  Walter  Thursby,  Mr. 
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James  Theobold,  jr.,  of  Winchester,  Blr.  Johu 
Evaus,  of  Darley  Abbey,  Derbyshire,  and  myself, 
started  from  Bayazid.  We  were  accompanied  by 
two  servants  and  a  zaptieh,  or  native  policeman, 
and  by  the  Ijindness  of  the  Kaimaikam,  Hadjee 
Mustapha  Effendi,  we  were  consigned  to  the  special 
charge  of  Issak  Bey,  a  chief  of  the  Ararat  Kurds, 
under  whose  safeguard  we  had  nothing  to  fear  fi-om 
the  plundering  habits  of  his  followers.  At  Bayazid 
we  had  provided  ourselves  each  with  a  stout  pole 
between  live  and  six  feet  long,  furnished  with  a  spike 
at  one  end  and  a  hook  at  the  other.  Crossing  the 
plain  of  Ararat,  we  commenced  the  ascent  through 
a  wide  ravine  enclosed  between  vast  ridges  of  vol- 
canic rock.  For  three  hours  we  wound  our  way 
through  rugged  defiles,  occasionally  traversing  fertile 
plateaus,  verdant  with  growing  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley.  Our  surefooted  little  horses,  accustomed  to 
this  sort  of  work,  picked  their  way  through  the  most 
break-neck  places,  and  brought  us  in  safety  to  the 
black  goats'-hair  tents  of  our  host,  which  were  pitch- 
ed on  some  pasture-lands  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Greater  Ararat,  about  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Hither  the  Kurds  resort  in  summer  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  returning  to  the  villages  of 
the  plain  at  the  approach  of  winter.  A  portion  of 
the  chief's  tent  was  set  apart  for  our  use ;  the  floor 
was  covered  with  gay  coloured  carpets,  a  fat  sheep 
was  killed,  and  everything  was  supplied  that  Kurd- 
ish hospitality  could  suggest. 

"  At  3  o'clock  next  morning,  we  were  on  the 
move,  all  except  Mr.  Thursby,  who,  to  our  regret, 
was  obliged  by  indisposition  to  remain  in  the  tent. 
Three  hours  of  continued  ascent  on  foot  brought  us 
to  the  base  of  the  cone.  Here  Major  Eraser  bore 
off  to  the  southeast,  and  took  a  line  of  his  own, 
while  Mr.  Theobold,  Mr.  Evans,  and  I, commenced 
the^  ascent  on  the  southern  side,  keeping  to  the  snow, 
which  presented  an  unbroken  surface  to  the  very 
summit.  To  my  two  friends,  who  are  experienced 
Alpine  climbers,  this  was  easy  work,  but  it  soon  be- 
gan to  tell  unfavorably  on  my  unaccustomed  limbs. 
For  a  time  we  kept  pretty  well  together ;  by  degrees, 
however,  Mr.  Theobold  began  to  forge  ahead,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Evans,  while  I  brought  up  the  rear 
as  well  as  I  could.  But  my  strength  was  fast  giving 
way,  and  when  about  half-way  up  the  cone  I  found 
imyself  utterly  unable  to  proceed  any  further.  Ac- 
Icordingly,  there  being  no  alternative  but  to  descend,  I 
isat  on  the  snow  and  shot  down  with  the  velocity  of 
an  arrow,  undoing  in  a  few  minutes  the  laborious 
toil  of  nearly  three  hours.  This  was  a  keen  disap- 
pointment, amply  repaid  to  me,  however,  as  will 
appear  by  and  by. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cone  I  found  Issak  Bey,  who, 
with  a  couple  of  his  people,  had  come  out  to  watch 
our  progress.  He  looked  on  my  failure  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  seemed  to  think  the  others  too  must 
soon  give  in  ;  but  no,  up  they  went,  higher  and  high- 
er, his  interest  and  surprise  keeping  pace  with  their 
ascent.  For  some  hours  we  watched  their  upward 
course,  the  sharp  naked  eye  of  the  Kurd  plainly  dis- 
cerning what  I  was  able  to  see  only  with  the  aid  of 
a  telescope.  At  length,  at  1.45,  Mr.  Theobold 
crowned  the  summit.  Great  was  the  astonishment 
of  the  chief.  '  Mashallah  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  God  is 
great  ! — What  wonderful  people  these  English  are; 
a  few  of  them  come  here,  and"without  any  difficulty 
walk  to  the  top  of  that  holy  mountain,  a  thing  that 
never  was  done  by  man  before.  Wonderful,  won- 
derful !'  At  2.50  Mr.  Evans  reached  the  summit. 
He  and  Mr.  Theobold  made  the  descent  together, 
by  the  same  track  that  they  ascended,  and  returned 
to  the  tents  about  sunset. 
"  We  must 


work,  he  chose  a  ridge  of  stone,  which  led  up  about 
two-thirds  of  the  ascent.  Over  this  he  made  his 
way  without  much  difficulty,  and  then,  taking  to  the 
snow,  he  patiently  toiled  upwards  till  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  summit.  Here,  in  attempting 
to  cross  towards  what  appeared  a  more  practicable 
line,  he  slipped  on  some  thinly  covered  ice,  and, 
losing  all  control  over  himself,  he  shot  down  with 
fearful  velocity,  now  head,  now  feet  foremost,  over 
a  space  of  about  1,000  feet.  By  wonderfiil  eflforts 
and  presence  of  mind,  he  succeeded  in  arresting  his 
perilous  descent,  and,  scrambling  with  difficulty  to 
a  rocky  ridge  that  protruded  over  the  snow,  he 
climbed  over  it  with  immense  labour  ;  and  thus  re- 
covering his  lost  way,  he  won  the  height  about  3.30, 
having  been  thrown  back  full  three  hours  by  his 
mishap.  He  descended  on  the  traces  of  Messrs. 
Theobold  and  Evans,  and  regained  the  tents  at 
midnight,  having  been  about  20  hours  on  foot. 

"On  the  13th,  about  2  p.  m.,  Mr.  Thursby  and  I 
started  from  the  tents,  accompanied  by  two  Kurds. 
We  proceeded  slowly  and  leisurely  until  we  reached 
about  one-third  the  ascent  of  the  cone.  There  we 
were  obliged  to  dismiss  the  Kurds,  who,  from  re- 
ligious fear,  refused  either  to  proceed  further  or  to 
spend  the  night  on  the  mountain  ;  but,  to  insure 
their  return  in  the  morning,  we  thought  it  expedi 
ent  to  detain  their  arms,  the  dearest  possession  of 
these  nomade  people.  As  we  had  neither  of  us 
much  fancy  to  try  the  ascent  by  the  snow,  we  chose 
a  new  line  of  our  own  over  a  rocky  surface,  facing 
nearly  due  south,  which  the  wind  and  sun  had  bared 
nearly  to  the  summit. 

"Left  now  to  ourselves,  we  selected  a  spot  to  pass 
the  night,  piled  up  stones  to  windward  as  a  shelter 
against  the  cold,  and,  having  dined  heartily,  we 
made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible.  We 
saw  the  sun  set  in  indescribable  glory,  throwing  the 
hadow  of  the  vast  mountain  far  away  over  Geor- 
gia and  Aderbijan,  and  even  darkening  the  distant 
haze  of  the  Eastern  horizon.  Wrapping  ourselves 
in  our  rugs,  we  passed  the  night  as  well  as  could  be 
expected,  and  at  peep  of  dawn  on  the  14th  we  re- 
sumed the  ascent.  It  certainly  was  toilsome  and 
slow  ;  but  was,  nevertheless,  satisfactory.  From  an 
elevation  of  above  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  we  saw 
the  sun  rise  in  unclouded  majesty,  lighting  up  simul- 
taneously to  our  view  vast  tracts  of  the  Russian,  Per- 
sian and  Turkish  empires.  That  was  a  glorious 
sight,  never  to  be  forgotten.     About  1,200  feet  from 


another  point  of  nearly  equal  altitude,  and  the  base 
of  the  triangle  is  an  elevated  ridge,  forming  a  third 
eminence.  These  three  points  stand  out  in  di^tinct 
relief  on  a  clear  day.  The  snow  on  the  top  is  al- 
most as  dry  as  powder,  and  in  walking  over  it  wo 
did  not  sink  more  than  half  way  to  the  knee.  The 
impression  left  on  my  mind  is,  that  the  summit  is 
an  extinct  crater  filled  with  snow.  We  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  of  respiration,  except  being 
sooner  blown  by  exertion  than  we  should  have  been 
at  a  lower  level.  The  cold  was  intease ;  and 
though  a  perfect  calm  prevailed  at  the  time  at  the 
foot  of  the  cone,  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  a  keen 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  west,  which  raised  a 
blinding  mist  of  fine  snow,  that  prevented  us  taking 
any  distant  views. 

"As  may  be  supposed,  our  success  has  created 
no  small  sensation  throughout  the  country;  the 
fame  of  it  preceded  us  wherever  we  went.  It  was 
announced  as  a  sort  of  wonder  to  the  caravans 
travelling  eastward,  and  the  Kaimaikam  of  Bay- 
azid has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  report  to 
Constantinople. 

"  From  the  sacred  character  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  traditions  associated  with  it  throughout  the 
East,  identical  as  they  are  with  Scriptural  records, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  degree  of  importance 
will  attach  to  this  performance,  in  popular  estima- 
tion, beyond  what  is  due  to  a  mere  exhibition  of 
nerve  or  muscle,  and  this,  no  doubt,  will  tell  in  favor 
of  our  national  23restige. 

"  On  the  15th  we  ascended  Lesser  Ararat;  but 
this  being  an  ordinary  affair,  does  not  call  for  a  de- 
tailed account.  I  would  only  observe  that  perhaps, 
fi-om  no  other  spot  in  the  world  can  a  finer  or  more 
extensive  view  be  obtained.  This  view  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  enjoy  to  perfection,  with  a  cloudless 
sky  and  clear  atmosphere.  I  may  state  that  the 
summit  of  Greater  Ararat  is  17,323  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  14,300  above  the  plain;  from  base  of 
cone  to  summit  may  be  above  6,000  feet.  Lesser 
Ararat  is  13,093  feet  above  sea  level." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

In  the  course  of  his  religious  visit  to  this  coun- 
try, Samuel  Neale  fell  in  company  with  John  Wool- 
man,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  a  chrfstian  example. 
"_  I  was  at  Rancocas  meeting ;  it  was  rather  a  low 
time,  but  I  laboured  in  it  to  some  increase  of  ease 
and  freedom  of  spirit.     Here  I  saw  John  M'oolman 


the  summit  we  came  upon  an  oak  cross  that  had  jfor  the  first  time ;  I  take  him  to  be  a  sweet,  clean- 
been  fixed  there  in  the  rock  by  Professor  Abich  in  [spirited  Friend ;  his  unity  with  the  true  Seed  may 
the  year  1845  ;  itjvas  in  perfect  preservation,  and  be  felt,  by  his  savoury  conversation  and  pious,  self- 


ble. 


inscription,  in  Russian  characters,  was  still  legi- 


"  This  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  ascent ; 
the  obstructions  were  fi-equent,  and  the  climbing  at 
times  perilous ;  but  caution  and  perseverance  ena- 
bled us  to  overcome  everything,  and  at  9  A.  M.,  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  standing  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  mountain.  Professor  Abich  made  several , 
attempts,  but  failed  in  all,  as  is  proved  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cross,  by  the  testimony  of  the  natives, 
and  even  by  the  confession  of  his  own  countrymen. 
We  descended  on  the  tracks  of  the  others,  and  got 
back  to  the  tents  about  4  p.  m. 

"  The  surface  of  Mount  Ararat  bears  evidence 
of  having  been  subjected  to  violent  volcanic  action, 
being  seamed  and  scored  with  deep  ravines.  The 
rocky  ridges  that  protrude  from  the  snow  are  either 
basalt  or  tufa ;  and  near  the  summit  we  found  some 
bits  of  pumice  on  a  spot  which  still  emits  a  strong 
sulphureous   smell.     The   summit  itself 


nearly 


denying  life.  Went  to  Mount  Holly  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, where  very  many  Friends  assembled  from  dif- 
ferent meetings.  I  was  very  low  going  to  this 
meeting,  but  ere  I  had  sat  long,  the  Word  of  life 
quickened  my  mind,  and  a  favourable  season  it 
proved  :  at  which  the  testimony  of  Truth  was 
exalted  in  the  authority  thereof,  and  I  had  to  speak 
comfortably  to  several  states,  to  my  ease  and  com- 
fort. I  was  much  afraid  of  this  meeting,  as  they 
have  had  great  privileges  by  favoured  instruments. 
Here  lived  Abraham  Farrington,  and  to  this  meet- 
ing belongs  that  worthy,  exemplary  Friend,  John 
Woolman,  whose  life  and  conversation  shine  in 
christian  purity.  His  concern  is  to  lead  a  life  of 
self-denial ;  pomp  and  splendour  he  avoids ;  does 
not  choose  to  use  silver,  or  useless  vessels  that 
savour  of  the  pomp  of  this  world.  His  house  is 
very  plain,  living  so  also ;  and  yet  he  enjoys  plenty 
of  the  good  things  that  are  necessary  for  christian 
accommodation :   we   dined    with    him,    and    were 


level;  of  a  triangular  shape,  being  about  200  yards  I  kindly    entertained."      Increase    of    wealth   often 

P  follow  the  movements  of  Major  in  length,  the  perpendicular  about  300.    The  high-  Ibrings  with  it  pride,  and  a  fondness  for  display  in 

ser,  who,_as  already  stated,  took  a  line  of  his  est  point  is  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  which  points  i  dress,  and  in  the  mode  of  livincr.     When  the  desire 
.  Not  being  accustomed,  like  the  others,  to  snow  nearly  due  west;  separated  from  it  by  a  hollow  is  for  show  can  be  easily  gratified,  our  wants  are 
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easily  increased.  Many  things  are  now  thought 
necessary,  which  under  narrow  cu-cumstances  could 
be  easily  dispensed  with,  and  the  same  dignity  and 
real  comfort  be  possessed.  "Where  the  outward 
show  is  wanting,  a  true  christian  character  and 
deportment  supply  the  true  dignity,  and  raise  their 
possessor  far  above  the  glare  and  imaginary  impor- 
tance, which  worldly  riches  confer.  But  parsi- 
monious frugality  and  simpUeity,  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  expense,  when  people  have  the 
means  of  comfortable  living,  not  only  do  nothing 
to  cultivate  a  growth  in  religion,  but  narrow  up  the 
mind,  and  may  lead  to  a  pharisaical  exultation  in 
being  free  from  the  evils  of  grandeur  and  sump- 
tuousness  in  liriug,  affecting  others,  and  to  thank 
their  Maker  that  they  are  not  as  other  men  are. 
This  is  an  evil  under  the  sun,  which  regeneration 
and  true  humility  would  bring  out  of,  and  defend 
the  watchful  christian  from  falling  into. 


THE     FRIEND. 


XIN'TH  MONTH 


In  the  very  excited  condition  of  public  feeling 
in  relation  to  the  approaching  presidential  election, 
there  is  great  danger  of  Friends,  unless  they  are 
carefully  on  the  watchf  becoming  participants 
therein,  and  allowing  themselves  to  be  betrayed 
into  party  heats  and  measures,  under  the  hope  of 
securing  some  desirable  end  by  the  election  of  a 
particular  candidate,  or  the  success  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties.  The  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  is  a  right  which  Friends  have  used  or  not, 
according  to  their  individual  feelings,  and  it  is 
proper  to  leave  each  one  thus  to  act,  but  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and 
its  influence  on  public  bodies  and  public  sentiment, 
that  the  members  keep  clear  of  party  feelings  and 
organizations.  Where  we  believe  that  principles  of 
great  importance  are  at  a  stake,  and  that  certain 
candidates  for  office  can  be  relied  on,  if  elected,  to 
exert  their  power  and  influence  to  prevent  the 
wrong,  or  carry  out  the  right,  we  may  give  a  vote 
to  secure  their  election ;  but  it  is  well  always  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  of  all  classes  of  men  who  lay 
claim  to  respectability,  politicians  are  the  least  to 
be  relied  on,  and  that  there  are  very  few  among 
them  who  are  not  prepared,  when  seeking  to  obtain 
support,  to  promise  largely,  even  when  they  have 
no  expectation,  or  intention  of  being  able  to  per- 
form accordingly.  The  hope  and  dependence  of 
the  christian  must  be  placed  on  Him  who  continues 
to  rule  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  who  works  for 
the  spread  of  his  own  cause  according  to  the  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will,  and  his  aim  should  be,  while 
performing  his  duties  as  a  good  member  of  the 
community,  to  keep  strictly  within  the  circumscribed 
limits  of  Truth,  and  rather  to  suffer  wrong  himself 
than  join  with  others  in  excitements  or  schemes, 
which  his  blaster  does  not  sanction  by  his  Spirit 
in  the  heart. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  3d. 

A  collision  li;>(l  occnrrea  off  the  Lizard,  between  tlie 
American  sliips  Ocean  Home  and  Chernbim,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  former  sunk  in  a  few  minutes.  Of 
tlie  whole  nunilier  of  Inc.  iicrsons  on  board  the  Ocean 
Home,  only  tHentv-oiie  were  saved.  The  Cherubim  was 
hut  little  ilamayeil,  and  pniceeded  on  her  voyage.  The 
Royal  Hiiti.<h  Joint  .'^tock  Bank  at  London'has  failed. 
It  had  done  a  lar^'e  business,  having  branches  in  other 
cities  and  towns.  Tliere  are  three  hundred  stockholders, 
all  of  whom  are  liable  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  ami 
as  the  assets  of  the  Institution  are  verj'  unsatisfactory, 
the  failure  will  be  a  total  ruin  to  all  concerned.  The 
London  Times  says,  that  though  the  harvest  has  been 
abundant,  there  is  no  prospect  of  prices  receding  to  ii 


point  injurious  to  agricultural  interests.  From  the  Con- 
tinent, the  accounts  from  the  harvest  are  still  more 
favourable.  Sir  John  Ross,  the  celebrated  Arctic  navi- 
gator, died  in  England,  recently,  in  his  80th  year.  He 
had  been  in  the  public  service  nearly  seventy  years, 
having  entered  the  navy  in  1786.  The  cashier  of  the 
Northern  Railroad  of  France  has  absconded,  being  a 
defaulter  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000  francs.  On  the  2d 
inst.,  42  vessels  laden  with  grain,  arrived  at  Marseilles. 
They  were  mostly  from  the  Sea  of  Azofif.  The  Bank  of 
Belgium  has  raised  its  rate  of  discount  from  2i  per  cent, 
to  3  per  cent.  The  Russian  government  has  authorized 
afurther  issue  of  paper  money  to  the  amount  of  9,000,000 
silver  roubles.  In  Switzerland,  an  insurrection  has  taken 
place  in  the  Canton  of  Neufchatel.  The  Royalists,  or 
Prussian  party,  seized  possession  of  the  Chateau,  arrested 
the  Councillor  of  State,  and  hoisted  the  Prussian  flag. 
The  Federals  subsequently  recaptured  the  Chateau  and 
town,  and  arrested  Count  Poustalis,  the  insurgent  leader. 
In  the  conflict  twelve  Prussians  were  killed.  The  cholera 
has  disappeared  from  Madrid,  and  but  few  cases  are  re- 
ported in  other  parts  of  Spain.  The  Cortes  has  been 
disbanded  by  a  Royal  decree,  which  was  well  received 
by  the  people.  Six  of  the  Madrid  newspapers  have  been 
seized  by  order  of  the  Government. 

Liverpool  Markets. — The  cotton  trade  had  been  active 
during  the  week,  with  sales  of  84,410  bales  at  an  ad- 
vance of  1-16  a  J.  Fair  Orleans,  TJrf. ;  fair  Mobile,  6|A  ; 
fair  Uplands,  Q^d.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  flour, 
29«.  a  32«. ;  Ohio,  32s.  a  34s.;  Indian  corn,  mixed  and 
yellow,  32s.  6d.  per  480  lbs. 

UNITED  STATES.— It  is  stated  from  Washington, 
that  the  administration  is  ofiicially  advised  that  the^jro- 
jeci  of  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  Central  American  question,  has 
been  agreed  upon,  and  a  copy  has  been  received, 
but  the  contents  have  not  publicly  transpired.  G. 
.M.  Dallas  is  said  to  be  intrusted  with  full  powers  in 
the  premises.  A  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  con- 
cluded recently  between  the  Government  of  Siam  .and 
the  United  States,  has  been  received  at  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Kansas  Affairs. — Gov.  Geary's  address  delivered  at 
Lecompton  on  the  11th,  on  assuming  the  executive  du- 
ties of  the  territory,  is  conciliating  and  forbearing  in  its 
tenor.  He  deprecates  the  continuance  of  the  unnatural 
strife  now  raging,  and  exhorts  all  parties  to  begin 
anew.  The  interference  of  non-residents  is  especially 
deprecated  and  condemned.  He  will  endeavour  to  do 
justice  to  all  without  respect  to  name  or  party,  but  will 
expect  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Legislature  until  they 
are  repealed.  A  proclamation  issued  by  him  on  the 
same  day,  orders  the  volunteer  militia  to  be  discharged, 
and  commands  all  armed  bodies  to  disband  or  quit  the 
territory.  The  prisoners  of  the  Free  State  party,  ar- 
rested by  the  territorial  authorities  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son and  resistance  to  the  laws,  have  been  released. 
Their  release  caused  much  rejoicing  at  Lawrence. 
Hostilities  between  the  two  parties  are  reported  to  have 
occurred  on  the  13th,  at  Grasshopper  Falls,  attended 
with  loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  The  Free  State  men  lost 
all  their  ammuntion,  provisions  and  horses.  On  the  15th, 
Lawrence  was  threatened  by  a  large  body  of  pro-slavery 
men,  mostly  Missourians,  but  they  withdrew  on  receiving 
the  Governor's  orders  forbidding  their  approach. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  461.  Three  deaths 
from  yellow  fever,  all  of  which  are  traceable  to  the  in- 
fected vessels  at  quarantine.  Shipments  of  specie  for 
the  week,  §2,068,279,  making  a  total,  since  First  mo. 
1st  last,  of  $24,706,913. 

/'AfVarfc/^Am.— Mortality  last  week,  80  adults  and  105 
minors;  total,  185. 

The  Election  in  Maine.— The  returns  of  the  vote  for 
Governor  include  the  whole  State,  with  the  exception  of 
some  400  votes,  aVid  foot  up  as  follows  :— Hamlin  (Rep.) 
69,429  ;  Wells  (D.)  44,899  ;  Patton  (W.)  and  scattering, 
6659.  Hamlin's  plurality  is  24,540,  and  his  majority 
over  all  17,881.  The  aggregate  vote  is  130,977,  which 
exceeds  the  vote  of  1855  by  something  like  ten  thou- 
sand. 

Miscellaneous.— Threatened  Servile  Insurrection.  — "[ha 
Houston  (Texas)  Telegraph  says  that  a  plot  was  re- 
cently discovered  at  Columbus,  in  that  State,  among 
some  400  negroes,  to  rise  upon,  rob  and  murder  the  white 
population.  Several  of  the  negroes  were  arrested,  two 
or  three  were  to  be  hanged,  and  one  was  whipped  so 
severely  that  he  died  soon  afterwards.  The  conspirators 
had  a  large  stock  of  arras  and  ammunition  secreted. 

T hr  Aumhcr  of  Voters  in  New  York  State,  according  to 
a  statement  from  the  ceusus  departmeiit,  is  651,820,  of 
whom  516,745  are  native  voters,  and  135,075  naturalized. 

The  Ohio  Hivcr.— On  the  17th,  there  were  twelve 
inches  water  in  the  channel  at  Pittsburg.  At  Cincinnati, 
the  river  continued  to  recede. 


Touthful  Emigrants. — Last  week  about  fifty  children 
of  both  sexes,  in  age  from  six  years  to  fourteen,  left  New 
York  for  the  West,  under  the  charge  of  a  guardian.  They 
had  been  fitted  out  for  the  West  by  the  Five  Points 
Ladies'  Mission,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  the 
Home  for  the  Friendless. 

Trade  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The  Cincinnati  Price  Cur- 
rent publishes  a  statement  of  the  trade  of  that  city  for 
the  year  ending  Eighth  mo.  31st,  1856.  The  total  value 
of  principal  imports  for  the  year,  was  §75,295,901, 
against  §67,501,344  the  previous  year;  and  of  exports 
§50,914,786  against  §38,777,304  the  previous  year, 
showing  an  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  of  §7,794,55'? 
and  in  the  value  of  exports  §11,967,392. 

Lost. — The  new  telegraphic  cable,  120  miles  long, 
which  was  being  laid  between  Sardinia  and  the  coast  of 
Africa,  was  lost  in  a  storm,  making  the  second  cable 
lost  in  this  attempt  to  establish  communication  with 
Africa.     The  cable  was  Insured  for  £30,000. 

Toleration  in  Turkey. — Since  the  publication  of  the  new 
laws  in  Turkey,  106  edifices  for  christian  worship  have 
been  constructed  or  repaired.  The  Sultan  himself  con- 
tributed §5000  to  one  building  in  the  Island  of  Candia. 

Silk. — Disease  among  the  worms  has  greatly  lessened 
the  production  of  the  year  in  France,  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  The  rise  in  price  of  silk  goods  from  England  and 
France,  it  is  said,  will  be  from  a  third  to  a  half. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  J.  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  H.  Boulton, 
Jos.  Lynch,  Danl.  Boulton,  §2  each,  vol.  30  ;  from  Saml. 
Peasley,  lo.,  §7,  to  52,  vol.  29;  from  Wm.  Foulke,  agt., 
0.,  for  Richard  Penrose,  §2,  vol.  29,  for  Jos.  King,  §2, 
vol.  30  ;  from  G.  F.  Read,  agt.,  S.,  Mass.,  for  S.  A.  Chase, 
§4,  vols.  29  and  30,  for  Joshua  Buxton,  Rufus  Churchill, 
§2  each,  vol.  30  ;  from  Joel  Evans,  agt..  Pa.,  §2,  vol.  29, 
for  Thos.  C.  Palmer,  Susan  A.  Pratt,  J.  F.  Harrison,  §2 
each,  vol.  29,  for  Eliza  Worrel,  §2,  to  40,  vol.  29  ;  fro  i!  D. 
Hunt,  Pa.,  §2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  H.,  0.,  for 
Wm.  Hall,  Jos.  Walton,  D.  Binns,  jr.,  §2  each,  vol.  30, 
for  B.  Thomas,  §2,  to  36,  vol.  30,  for  Wm.  Hall,  jr.,  §4, 
vols.  29  and  30. 

Correction. — In  receipts,  page  176,  vol.  29,  read  D. 
Binns,  jr.,  instead  of  J.  Binns,  jr. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher 
at  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  under- 
named Friends. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  0.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkistox,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Evass,  315  Arch  street,  above  Eighth. 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-School 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day, 
the  10th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Committee  on 
Admissions,  meet  on  the  same  day — the  former  at  4 
o'clock,  and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Se- 
cond-day afternoon,  the  6th  of  Tenth  month,  to  attend 
the  Semi-annual  Examination  of  the  Schools. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  27th,  1856. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  "  The  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  will  be 
held  on  Fifth-day,  Tenth  month  2d,  1856,  at  8  o'clock, 
p.  M.,  in  the  third  story  room  of  Friends'  Bookstore,  No. 
84  Arch  street.  Charles  J.  Allen,  Secretary. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  morning  of  the  ICth  inst., 
Rachel,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  AVilliam  Jones,  aged 
49  years  ;  a  member  of  the  Western  District  Monthly 
Meeting.  Whilst  those  who  knew  and  loved  this  dear 
Friend,  deeply  feel  her  loss,  they  sorrow  not  as  those 
who  have  no  hope,  reverently  believing  that  He  who 
saw  meet  to  place  her  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  was 
with  her  unto  the  end.  graciously  preparing  her  ran- 
somed and  purified  spirit  to  unite  with  that  company, 
whose  robes  have  been  washed  and  made  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb. 

EOEB,  PILE  &  M-ELKOY,  PKINTEES, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  paje  ISO 

In  every  part  of  the  operation  of  makinir  iron- 
a  smelting  the  iron  out  of  the  ore ;  in  mouldinn-  cast 
ron  mto  those  articles  for  which  it  is  best  adapted  - 
Q  working  malleable  iron,  and  in  applyin«-  it  to 
se  after  it  is  made;  nothing  can  be  done  without 
.re,  and  the  fuel  that  is  used  in  almost  every  starve 
f  the  business  is  coal.  The  coal  trade  and  the 
:on  trade  are  thus  so  intimately  connected,  so  very 
luch  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  neither  of 
iem<;ould  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  without  the 
ther.  The  coal-mines  supply  fuel,  and  the  iron- 
'orks  give  mining  tools,  pumps,  railroads,  wheels 
od  steam-engines,  in  return.  A  little  coal  mio-ht 
e  got  without  the  iron  engines,  and  a  little  iron 
light  be  made  without  coals,  by  the  charcoal  of 
'ood.  But  the  quantity  of  both  would  be  triflinrr 
1  comparison.  The  wonderful  amount  of  the  pro" 
uction  of  iron  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  cheapness 
i  iron,  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  capital  re- 
^mred  for  its  manufacture,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
le  coal-beds  and  the  beds  of  iron-ore  lie  in  juxta- 
osition.  The  iron-stones  alternate  with  the  beds 
rcoal  m  many  EngUsh  and  American  coal-fields- 
ad  thus  the  same  mining  undertakino-s  furnish  the 
re  out  of  which  iron  is  made  and  the  fuel  by  which 

IS  smelted.  If  the  coal  were  in  the  north  and 
le  fuel  in  the  south,  the  carriage  of  the  one  to  the 
ther  would  double  the  cost. 

There  was  a  time  when  iron  was  made  in  Great 
ntain  with  very  little  machinery.  Iron  was  ma- 
afactured  there  in  the  time  of  the  Romans:  but 

was  made  with  great  manual  labour,  and  was 
jnsequently  very  dear.  Button,  in  his  "  History 
.Birmingham,"  tells  us  that  there  is  a  large  heap 
:  cinders  near  that  town  which  has  been  pro- 
ved by  an  ancient  iron-furnace ;  and  that  from 
te  quantity  of  cinders,  as  compared  with  the  me- 
lamcal  powers  possessed  by  our  forefathers,  the 
mace  must  have  been  constantly  at  work  from 
e  time  of  JuHus  Cajsar.  A  furnace  with  a  steam 
ast   would  produce  as  large   a  heap  in  a   few 

At  present  a  cottager  in  the  south  of  England 
here  there  IS  no  coal  in  the  earth,  may  have  a 
ttshel  of  good  coals  delivered  at  the  door  of  his 
rttage  for  twenty-five  cents;  althoui^h  that  is  fir 
lore  than  the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth.  If 
e  had  even  the  means  of  transporting  himself  and 


his  family  to  the  coal  district,  he  could  not,  with- 
out machinery,  get  a  bushel  of  coals  at  the  price  of 
a  year's  work.  Let  us  see  how  a  resolute  man 
would  proceed  in  such  an  undertakino-. 

The  machinery,  we  will  say,  is  gon°.  The  mines 
are  filled  up,  which  the  greater  part  of  them  would 
be,  with  water,  if  the  machinery  were  to  stop  a 
single  week.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  adventurous 
labom-er  knows  exactly  the  spot  where  the  coal  is 
to  be  found.  This  knowledge,  in  a  country  that 
has  never  been  searched  for  coals  before,  is  no  ea.sy 
matter,  even  to  those  who  understand  the  subject 
best :  it  is  the  province  of  geology  to  give  that 
knowledge.  But  we  shall  suppose  that  he  gets  over 
that  difficulty  too,  for  after  it  there  is  plenty  of  dif- 
ficulty before  him. 

AVell,  he  comes  to  the  exact  spot  that  he  seek.' 
and  places  himself  right  over  the  seam  of  coal 
That  seam  is  only  a  hundred  fathoms  below  the  sur 
face,  which  depth  he  will,  of  course,  reach  in  good 
time.  _  To  work  he  goes  ;  pares  off  the  green  sod 
with  his  shovel,  loosens  the  earth  with  his  pickaxe, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  is  twenty  feet  down 
into  the  loose  earth  and  gravel,  and  clears  the  rock 
at  the  bottom.  He  rests  during  the  Sunday,  and 
comes  refreshed  to  his  work  on  Monday  mornincr; 
when,  behold,  there  are  twelve  feet  of  water  in  his 
pit. 

Suppose  he  now  calls  in  the  aid  of  a  bucket  and 
rope,  and  that  he  bales  away,  till,  as  night  closes, 
he  has  lowered  the  water  three  feet.  Next  morn- 
ing It  IS  up  a  foot  and  a  half;  but  no  matter ;  he 
has  done  something,  and  next  day  he  redoubles  his 
efiForts,  and  brings  the  water  down  to  only  four  feet. 
That  is  encouraging;  but,  from  the  depth,  he  now 
works  his  bucket  with  more  difficulty*  and  it  is 
again  a  week  before  his  pit  is  dry.  The  weather 
changes ;  the  rain  comes  down  heavily ;  the  sur- 
face on  which  it  falls  is  spongy;  the  rock  which  he 
has  reached  is  water-tight;  and  in  twelve  hours 
'-1  pit  IS  filled  to  the  brim.     It  is  in  vain  to  go 

The  sinking  of  a  pit,  even  to  a  less  depth  than  a 
hundred  fathoms, sometimes  demands,notwithstand- 
ing  all  the  improvements  by  machinery,  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  a  fathom,  or  fifty 
thousand  doUars  for  the  whole  pit;  and  therefore, 
supposing  it  possible  for  a  single  man  to  do  it  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  the  time  which 
he  would  require  would  be  between  four  hundred 
and  five  hundred  years. 

Whence  comes  it  that  the  labour  of  between  four 
hundred  and  five  hundred  years  is  reduced  to  a 
single  day  ?  and  that  which,  independently  of  the 
carriage,  would  have  cost  fifty  thousand  dollars,  is 
got  for  twenty-five  cents  ?  It  is  because  man  joins 
with  man,  and  machinery  is  employed  to  do  the 
drudgery.  Nations  that  have  no  machinery  have 
no  coal  fires,  and  are  ignorant  that  there  is  hidden 
under  the  earth  a  substance  which  contributes  more, 
perhaps,  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Britain  than  any  other  commodity  which 
they  enjoy. 

No  nation  has  worked  coal  to  anything  approach- 

g  the  extent  in  which  it  has  been  worked  by  the 
English.  It  has  been  calculated  that  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Prussia,  Bohemia,  and  the  United 


States,  do  not  annually  produce  more  than  seven- 
teen milUon  tons  of  coal,  which  is  about  half  of  the 
produce  of  Great  Britain.* 

The  greater  part  of  the  coal  now  raised  in  Bri- 
tain is  produced  by  the  employment  of  the  most 
enormous  mechanical  power.  There  are  in  some 
places  shallow  and  narrow  pits,  where  coals  may 
be  raised  to  the  surface  by  a  windlass ;  and  there 
are  others  where  horse-power  is  employed.  But 
the  number  of  men  that  can  work  at  a  windlass,  or 
the  number  of  horses  that  can  be  yoked  to  a  ma- 
chine is  limited.  The  power  of  the  steam-engine  is 
limited  only  by  the  strength  of  the  materials  of'which 
it  is  formed.  The  power  of  a  hundred  horses,  or  of 
five  hundred  men,  may  be  very  easily  made  by  the 
steam-engine  to  act  constantly,  and  on  a  single  point; 
and  thus  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  way  of  mere 
force  which  the  engine  cannot  be  made  to  do.  We 
have  seen  a  coal-pit  in  England,  which  hardly  gave 
coal  enough  to  maintain  a  cottager  and  his  family, 
for  he  worked  the  pit  with  imperfect  machinery — 
with  a  half-starved  ass  applied  to  a  windlass.  A 
mile  off  was  a  steam-engine  of  two  hundred  horse 
power,  raising  tons  of  coals  and  pumping  out  rivers 
of  water  with  a  force  equal  to  at  least  a  thousand 
men.  This  vast  force  acted  upon  a  point,  and, 
therefore,  no  advantage  was  gained  over  the  ma- 
chine by  the  opposing  force  of  water,  or  the  weight 
of  the  material  to  be  raised.  Before  the  steam- 
engine  was  invented,  the  produce  of  the  English 
coal-mines  barely  paid  the  expense  of  working°and 
keeping  them  dry ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
steam-engines  and  other  machinery,  the  supply 
would  long  before  now  have  dwindled  into  a  very 
small  quantity,  and  the  price  would  have  become 
ten  or  twenty  times  its  present  amount.  The  quan- 
tity of  coal  raised  in  Great  Britain  was  estimated 
in  1851  at  3.5,000,000  tons;  and  the  value  at 
.§39,000,000  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and  §79,000,000 
at  the  place  of  consumption.  The  capital  engaged 
in  the  English  coal  trade  was  then  valued  at 
S44,000,000.  In  1847,  the  annual  value  of  all 
the  precious  metals  raised  throughout  the  world  was 
estimated  at  §57,000,000.  That  value  has  been 
greatly  increased  within  a  few  years,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gold-fields  of  California  and  Austra- 
lia. But  the  coal  of  Great  Britain,  as  estimated 
by  the  cost  at  the  pit's  mouth,  is  above  two-thirds 
of  this  value  of  the  precious  metals  eight  years  ago ; 
and  the  mean  annual  value,  at  the  furnace,  of  iron 
smelted  by  British  coal  being  §35,000,000,  the 
value  together  of  English  iron  and  coal  exceeds  the 
value  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  South  America, 
and  California,  and  Australia,  however  large  that 
amount  has  now  become. 

How  the  value  of  our  cast-iron  has  been  increased 
by  modern  science  may  be  in  some  degree  estimated 
by  a  consideration  of  what  the  hot-blast  has  ac- 
complished. _  The  hot-blast  blows  hot  air  into  the 
iron-furnace  instead  of  cold  air.  The  notion  seems 
simple,  but  the  results  are  wonderful.  Much  heat 
is  required  in  the  process  of  smelting,  but  the  cold 
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air  blown  in,  as  a  blast,  lowers  the  temperature, 
and  compels  the  addition  of  liicl  as  a  compensation 
for  this  reduction.  The  au-  is  now  heated  before 
being  introduced  into  the  furnace,  and  by  this  ap- 
plication of  science  the  quantity  of  coal  is  wonder- 
fully economized.  Formerly  seven  tons  of  coal 
were  required  to  produce  one  ton  of  iron,  but 
three  tons  now  suffice.  The  amount  produced 
in  the  same  time  is  also  nearly  sisty  per  cent, 
greater. 

The  iron  is  greatly  cheaper  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  for  only  about  one  half  the  coal  formerly 
used  is  necessary  for  its  production.  That  produc- 
tion is  almost  unlimited  in  amount.  In  1788  Great 
Britain  produced  only  60,000  tons,  or  one  thirty 
sixth  part  of  what  is  now  produced.  The  first  iron 
bridge  ever  constructed,  at  Colebook-dale,  England, 
and  which  was  erected  in  1779,  requii'ed  378  tons 
of  cast-iron  for  its  completion. 

The  wonderful  Britannia- Bridge,  erected  in  1850 
which  has  been  carried  over  the  Menai  Strait,  hung 
in  mid-air  at  the  height  of  100  feet  above  the 
stream,  has  required  10,000  tons  of  iron  for  its 
completion.  If  chemistry  and  machinery  bad  not 
been  at  work  to  produce  more  iron  and  cheaper 
iron,  how  would  our  great  modern  improvements 
have  stopped  short — our  railroads,  our  water-pipes 
our  gas-pipes,  our  steamships !  How  should  we 
have  lacked  the  great  material  of  every  useful  im- 
plement, from  the  gigantic  anchor  that  holds  the 
man-of-war  firm  in  her  moorings,  and  the  mighty 
gun  that,  in  the  last  resort,  asserts  a  spirit  without 
which  all  material  improvement  cannot  avert  a 
nation's  decay — to  the  steel-pen  with  which  thoughts 
are  exchanged  between  friends  at  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  the  needle  by  which  the  poor 
seamstress  in  her  garret  maintains  her  place  among 
competing  numbers. 

Nearly  all  the  people  now  engaged  in  iron-works 
in  Great  Britain  are  supported  by  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture,  hy  via 
chincry,  since  1788.  Yes,  wholly  by  the  machr 
nery;  for  before  then  the  cjuantity  made  by  the 
charcoal  of  wood  had  fallen  off  one-fourth  in  Ibrty- 
five  years.  The  wood  for  charcoal  was  becoming 
exhausted,  and  nothing  but  the  powerful  blast  of  a 
machine  will  m^ke  iron  -with  coke.  Without  the 
aid  of  machinery  the  trade  -^-ould  have  become  ex- 
tinct. The  iron  and  the  coal  employed  in  making 
it  would  have  remained  useless  in  the  mines. 

And  now,  ha-ying  seen  what  is  recjuired  to  pro- 
duce a  "  pig"  of  cast-iron,  let  us  return  to  the  knife, 
whose  course  of  manufacture  we  traced  a  little 
way. 

The  lump  of  east-iron,  as  it  leaves  the  furnace, 
has  many  processes  to  go  through  before  it  becomes 
fit  for  making  a  knife.  It  cannot  be  worked  by  the 
hammer,  or  sharpened  to  a  cutting  edge ;  and  so 
it  must  be  made  into  malleable  iron — into  a  kind 
of  iron  which,  instead  of  melting  in  the  fire,  will 
soften,  and  admit  of  being  hammered  into  shape, 
or  united  hy  the  process  of  welding. 

The  methods  by  which  this  is  accomplished  vary, 
but  they  in  general  consist  in  keeping  the  iron 
melted  in  a  furnace,  and  stirring  it  with  an  iron 
rake,  tOl  the  blast  of  air  in  the  fiirnace  burns  thi 
greater  part  of  the  carbon  out  of  it.  By  this  means 
it  becomes  tough,  and,  without  cooling,  is  tak 
from  the  furnace  and  repeatedly  beaten  by  large 
hammers,  or  squeezed  through  large  rollers,  until  it 
becomes  the  bar-iron  of  which  so  much  use  is  made 
in  every  art  of  life.  This  process  of  convertin^ 
cast-iron  into  malleable  or  bar-iron,  which  is  termed 
"2»uldluig"  will  undoubtedly  be  superseded,  at  no 
distant  day,  by  an  American  invention,  already  in- 
troduced, in  which  the  malleable  iron  is,  by  one 
operation,  manufactured  directly  from  the  ore,  thus 


effecting  an  immense  saving  in  fuel,  time,  machi- 
nery, and  labour. 


Si'lcctcd  for  '•  The  Friend." 

Compromise  not  the  right,  countenance  not  the 
wrong;  but  hear  with  charitable  heart  the  reasons 
of  an  honest  judgment,  for  thou  also  hast  erred,  and 
knowest  not  whether  to-morrow's  wisdom  may  not 
prove  thee  simple  to-day.  Thou  mayst  be  chiding 
in  another  what  once  thou  wast  thyself,  or  sharply 
reproving  what  thou  wilt  be  hereaiter. 

Better  is  the  wrong  with  sincerity  than  the  right 
with  falsehood  ;  and  dogged  obstinacy  is  oftentimes 
the  buttress  that  proppeth  an  [unsanctified]  spirit, 
but  a  candid  man  blusheth  not  to  own  he  is  wiser 
to-day  than  yesterday. 

He  that  argueth  for  victory,  deserveth  not  the 
tenderness  of  Truth  ;  but  a  man  that  can  render  a 
reason  is  a  man  worthy  of  an  answer ;  and  the 
measure  of  charity  thou  dealett  shall  be  poured 
into  thine  own  bosom. 

Bear  with  that  which  vexeth  thee  now,  provoking 
thee  to  hate  thy  brother.  A  little  explained,  a 
little  endured,  a  little  passed  over  as  a  foible,  and, 
lo  !  the  jagged  atoms  fit  like  smooth  mosaic.  Thou 
canst  not  shape  another's  mind  to  suit  thy  own  will. 

A  wise  man  -winneth  his  way  with  gentleness,  not 
rudely  pushing  aside  those  that  stand  in  his  path, 
or  oppose  his  course ;  for  he  knoweth  that  blind 
haste  will  but  hinder,  stirring  up  contention  against 
him. 


For  "  The  Pricnd." 

"Eleventh  month,  1781 . — My  mind  was  stripped, 
and  dipt  exceedingly  low  for  many  days,  so  that 
all  dinne  comfort  seemed  to  have  left  me.  Under 
this  proving  dispensation,  I  was  tempted  to  believe 
that  I  was  cast  off";  and  as  this  belief  prevailed, 
the  clouds  of  darkness  and  distress  increased.  I 
then  thought  I  should  be  thankful  to  be  removed, 
if  I  might  but  die  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  But 
whilst  under  this  distress,  sitting  still  alone  one 
evening,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  cause  a  perfect 
calm  to  cover  my  mind,  and  brought  before  me  his 
wonderfuUpreservations  and  deliverances,  one  after 
another,  from  my  childhood  to  the  present  time,  as 
clearly  as  if  written  in  large  characters :  at  the 
beholding  of  which  my  soul  was  humbled,  and 
faith  in  the  mercy,  goodness  and  forgiveness  of 
God,  began  to  spring  up  in  my  soul,  and  mercifully 
caused  the  clouds  of  despair  to  disperse.  I  believe 
my  thus  being  led  to  feel  a  state,  wholly  deprived 
of  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God,  was  in  order  to  lead 
into  tender  sympathy  with  poor  souls  thus  tried. 
TwelJ'th  month. — 0,  that  pure  stream  which  is 
clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  from  the  throne  of  God, 
which  impregnates  the  soul  with  its  precious  virtue, 
by  which  it  becomes  heavenly,  and  in  time  like  the 
king's  daughter,  'all  glorious  within!'  Thus  the 
soul  being  espoiised  to  Christ,  how  glorious  the 
union !  Happy  in  time,  and  unspeakably  glorious 
in  eternity,  where  the  heavenly  host  sing  glory  and 
honour,  riches  and  power,  to  the  Lord  God  and  the 
Lamb,  forevermore,  world  -without  end." — Sarah 
Steiilienson. 

Those  dispensations  of  desertion,  in  which  the 
soul,  that  has  been  often  replenished  with  evidences 
of  divine  regard,  is  wrapt  in  fears  of  being  entirely 
east  away,  are  keenly  affiicting-  to  the  true  believer 
in  Christ.  Even  after  having  again  and  again  -wit- 
nessed the  returning  mercy  of  the  Lord,  proving 
his  faithfulness  to  the  wrestling  seed,  when  he  sees 
fit  for  their  further  refinement  to  hide  his  face,  the 
apprehension  that  he  may  never  return,  is  often 
brought  over  them  by  the  suggestions  of  the  dark- 
enemy,  and  it  seems  hard  to  keep  the  faith  that 


he  wiU  disperse  the  cloud  in  his  time,  by  the  bright- 
ss  of  his  arising.  But  the  covenant  of  life  and 
peace  which  he  gave  to  Levi  for  the  fear  wherewith 
he  feared  him,  and  was  afraid  before  his  nanie, 
will  not  be  withdrawn,  an^-  more  than  that  with 
day  and  nisht,  seed  time  and  harvest,  summer  and 
winter.  On  her  death-bed,  this  dear  Friend  was 
favoured  with  the  assurance  that  her  work  -was 
done,  and  her  peace  made.  To  a  friend  she  said  : 
"  I  am  now  in  my  sixty-fourth  year,  thirty  of  which 
I  have  been  closely  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
fulfil  my  little  mission.  If  I  had  but  one  talent,  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  improve  it,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
accepted."  At  other  times  :  "  My  friends  propose 
things  which  I  sometimes  comply  with,  but  it  seenas 
precious  to  look  towards  a  release."  "  Oh,  my 
dear,  I  have  been  sweetly  comforted  in  my  good 
Master's  presence."  "  It  gives  me  no  pleasure  wher 
any  one  speaks  of  my  recovery  being  likely ;  I  have 
a  humble  hope  it  would  be  well,  if  it  pleased  my 
good  Master  to  take  me  now ;  and  if  I  stay  longer, 
it  cannot  be  better  ;  I  have  no  desire  for  continu- 
ance here."  Seeming  to  be  uttering  praises,,  she 
said,  "  How  good  !  how  good  !"     After  a  while:  "] 

cannot  say  much,  but  my  King  reigns," andi 

soon  departed  to  her  heavenly  mansion,  to  be  for-j 
ever  with  Christ.  .  1 


Anecdote  of  Daniel  Webster. — Daniel  Webstei 
was  fond  of  a  harmless  joke.  He  had  in  Northfield 
across  the  river  from  his  Franklin  farm,  a  small  piece 
of  sandy,  barren  land,  with  a  poor  house  upon  it,  u 
which  a  very  destitute  family  had  been  living  sornc 
time  without  paying  any  rent.  Upon  one  of  his  visit' 
to  the  place,  the  good  woman  expressed  her  anxiety 
about  being  able  to  remain.  She  expected  to  b( 
turned  out,  and  did  not  know  where  to  go.  Sh( 
hoped  Daniel  Webster  would  not  be  hard  -with  her 
He  heard  her  through,  and  told  her  with  great  gravi 
ty,  that  he  knew  it  was  a  hard  ease  for  her ;  h( 
wished  to  consider  her,  and  did  not  mean  to  be  un 
kind  ;  but  he  had  a  great  many  to  provide  for.  A 
the  same  time  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  h 
took  out  a  fivQ  dollar  bill  and  handed  it  to  her,  sayinj 
he  was  sorry  he  could  not  do  better  by  her,  but  i 
she  thought  she  could  afl'ord  to  stay  on  the  plac 
another  year  for  that,  he  should  be  very  glad,  am 


Avaricioiisness, 
An  immoderate  pursuit  of  the  world  shows 
depraved  state  of  mind  ;  to  cark  and  care  for  tha 
which  one  does  not  need.  Some  are  as  eager  to 
rich  as  ever  they  wore  to  live ;  for  superfluity,  as  fo 
subsistence.  That  plenty  should  augment  covet 
ousness,  is  a  perversion  of  Providence  ;  and  yet  th 
generality  are  the  worse  for  their  riches.  But  it ' 
strange  that  old  men  should  excel ;  for  generall 
money  lies  nearest  them  that  are  nearest  thei 
graves — as  if  they  would  augment  their  love  in  pn 
portion  to  the  little  time  they  have  left  to  enjoy  it 
and  yet  their  pleasure  is  without  enjoyment,  sine 
none  enjoy  what  they  do  not  use.  So  that  instea 
of  learning  to  leave  their  great  wealth  easily,  the 
hold  the  faster,  because  they  must  leave  it;  s 
sordid  is  the  temper  of  some  men.  Where  charit 
keeps  pace  with  gain,  industry  is  blessed ;  but  1 
slave  to  get,  and  keep  it  sordidly,  is  a  sin  again 
Providence,  a  vice  in  government,  and  an  injury  t 
their  neighbours.  Such  are  they  who  spend  n( 
one-fifth  of  their  income,  and  it  may  be,  give  n- 
one-tenth  of  what  they  do  spend,  to  the  need 
This  is  the  -worst  sort  of  idolatry,  because  there  C£ 
be  no  religion  in  it,  nor  ignorance  pleaded  in  e; 
cuse  of  it ;  and  that  it  wrongs  others  who  ought : 
have  a  share  thereip.— 'Pe?i?», 
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Iron  Ships — Slcam  and  Wind — The  Compass. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Scores- 
by,  the  celebrated  Arctic  whaler,  who  is  now  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  will  interest  the  general  reader, 
[t  appeared  at  one  time  impossible  that  iron  ships 
should  come  into  general  use,  on  account  of  their 
ancertain  effect  upon  the  mariner's  compass,  which 
ihere  seemed  to  be  no  means  of  counteracting  or 
jvercoming.  Happily,  the  voyage  of  the  lioyal 
Hharter,  from  Liverpool  to  Melbourne,  in  the  spring 
)f  the  present  year,  has  settled  this  point.  Dr. 
^eoresby  was  sent  out  by  the  owners,  to  watch  the 
iTorking  of  the  ship,  and  to  try  if  he  could  overcome 
;he  magnetic  diificulty ;  and  his  letter  gives  an  ac- 
;ount  of  the  shortest  voyage  yet  made  between 
England  and  Australia  by  the  combined  aid  of  sails 
ind  steam  ;  and  of  the  complete  triumph  of  science 
n  regard  to  the  compass. 

In  an  address  before  a  literary  society  in  Southern 
Australia,  Dr.  Scoresby  used  the  following  lan- 
[uage  : — 

"  He  might  be  permitted  to  say,  in  reference  to 
ven  the  humblest  pursuits  of  science,  that  although 
hey  might  lead  to  new,  or  previously  known  results 
rhich  might  seem  to  many  to  be  of  no  profit,  yet 
10  man  could  tell  or  predict  the  importance  of  even 
hat  which  might  seem  to  be  only  a  scientific  cu- 
iosity.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  in  making  scien- 
;fie  researches  even  of  the  slightest  nature,  that  they 
;new  not  to  what  results  they  might  attain.  Let 
bem  look  at  the  effect  of  the  discovery  that  a  wire 
laced  between  those  of  the  two  poles  of  a  battery, 
ecame  magnetic — thought  at  the  time  to  be  a  mere 
3ientific  curiosity.  What  was  the  result  ?  They 
ad  their  messages  now  conveyed  by  the  electric 
slegraph,  with  a  .speed  inferior  only  to  that  of  light 
]ven  now  they  did  not  know  what  progress  might 
e  made  in  the  invention,  nor  could  they  say  that 
be  old  country  might  not  within  a  few  years 
nited  to  Australia  by  the  telegraph.  This  was 
ithin  the  range  of  demonstration,  as  one  of  the  pro- 
abilities  of  science,  and  was  only  a  question  of 
leans  and  expense.  When  he  saw  the  costly  edi- 
ces  springing  up  in  this  new  city,  he  could  not  but 
:el  that  the  means  were  not  wanting,  and  that  it 
ould  be  nothing  surprising  to  see  a  telegraph  be 
veen  England  and  Australia  in  a  few  years.  It 
as  a  project  of  no  greater  difficulty  than  that  which 
ad  been  already  accomplished  in  laying  down  the 
ilegraph  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  contemplated 
I  distribute  the  electric  currents  over  the  Atlantic 
jtween  England  and  America.  He  would  not  pass 
ly  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  that  project, 
at  he  could  say  that  as  regarded  Australia  it  was 
lite  practicable.  If  also  he  might  be  permitted  to 
)eak  of  himself  as  an  humble  experimenter,  he 
ould  state  that  it  was  in  1828  that  he  fir.st  discov- 
•ed  the  phenomenon,  that  magnetism  was  developed 
.  iron  by  percussion  and  mechanical  action.  He 
iblishedhisesperiments  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
itions in  1834 — but  what  was  thought  of  the  dis- 
ivery,  beyond  that  it  was  a  scientific  curiosity  1 
^heu,  however,  it  became  the  fashion  and  interest 
'  England  that  ships  should  be  built  of  iron,  and 
ese  ships  were  found  to  be  intensely  magnetic,  ber 
md  the  ordinary  inductive  influences  of  masses  of 
on,  a  cjuestion  arose — how  was  the  effect  on  the 
impass  to  be  remedied  ?  He  contended,  that  this 
agnetism  arose  from  the  hammering  and  other 
echanical  actions  impressed  on  the  plates  in  the 
lurse  of  their  construction,  and  he  was  right.  He 
jplied  to  these  ships  the  same  laws  which  he  found 
prevail  in  magnetized  iron,  in  his  experiments  of 
820,  and  he  ventured  to  anticipate  what  had  since 
icurred.  He  alluded  to  this,  not  in  vanity,  but  as 
I  encouragment  to  men  of  science  to  proceed  in 


their  investigations,  for  they  could  never  tell  the 
importance  of  the  results  they  might  attain.  His 
investigations,  however,  had  gone  further.  When 
he  had  determined  the  fact  that  an  iron  .ship  was 
magnet  with  its  power  enormously  developed  by 
percussive  and  mechanical  action,  it  seemed  natural 
that,  according  to  the  inscrutable  laws  of  nature, 
they  should  be  enabled  to  regulate  its  poles  as  in  a 
bar  of  magnetized  iron.  Assuming  these  laws  to 
be  identical,  he  had  ventured  to  predict  that  a  ves- 
sel coming  into  these  regions  would  have  her  mag- 
netic condition  inverted,  for  the  magnetism  of  the 
southern  polarity  was  downward.  Most  of  the  scien- 
tific men  in  England  were  against  this  view,  but  he 
had  tried  this  experiment  in  the  Royal  Charter,  and 
had  found  that  her  magnetism  was  so  affected  by 
the  magnetic  attraction  of  Australia.  It  might  be 
deemed  that  the  discovery  was  one  of  abstract 
science  ;  but  it  was  one  deeply  affecting  their  inter- 
ests, and  the  Hves  and  properties  of  men  who  ven- 
tured on  the  wide  ocean.  Their  commerce  was 
rapidly  going  into  iron  ships,  and  wooden  ships  were 
becoming  more  scarce,  and  the  question  of  their 
magnetic  condition,  as  affecting  the  compasses  on 
board  of  them,  was  of  deep  importance.  How  were 
these  enormous  fabrics,  endowed  with  an  intense 
degree  of  magnetism,  to  be  controlled  in  this  influ- 
ence ?  It  was  to  determine  that  point  that  he  had 
come  out  here,  and  he  had,  he  hoped,  determined  a 
mode  in  which  an  iron  ship  might  be  guided  as  safely 
and  as  securely  as  shipping  of  any  other  material. 
There  was  no  practical  diificulty  in  so  arranging 
compasses  on  iron  ships  that  they  could  be  navigated 
with  safety  and  certainty.  This  was  an  important 
fact,  and  the  inferences  on  which  he  had  arrived 
at  it  were  consistent  with  all  his  previous  theoretic 
deductions.  His  simple  contrivance  was,  to  have 
the  compass  in  iron  ships  elevated  beyond  the  mag- 
netic influence  of  the  iron  ;  and  during  the  whole 
voyage  of  the  Royal  Charter,  there  was  no  embar- 
rassment whatever  with  regard  to  her  compasses 
arranged  on  this  plan." 

The  letter  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken,  was  printed  in  the  Melbourne  Argus  : 

"  The  local  papers  of  Melbourne  have  well  antici 
pated  much  of  what  I  might  say,  on  the  experimental 
evidence  thus  far  obtained  of  the  correctness  of  their 
views  in  respect  to  the  auxiliary  steam  appliance  for 
the  rapid  accomplishment  of  an  uninterrupted  pro- 
gress to  pretty  nearly  our  relative  antipodes.  Three 
systems  of  nautical  appliances  forprogress  and  .speed, 
were  obviously  in  question,  with  a  view  to  rapid  and 
remunerating  intercommunication  with  these  remote 
colonies.  First,  Speed  in  sailing,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  clipper  class  of  ships  of  large  tonnage  and  great 
capabilities  in  masts,  rigging,  and  sails.  Secondly 
Steam-ships  of  full  propelling  powers.  Thirdly, 
The  combination  of  a  small  or  moderate  screw  steam 
power  with  the  best  appliances  in  ship  model  and 
sails  for  speed  and  sailing,  and  capabilities  of  carry- 
'"  canvas.  The  first  of  these  plans  has  been  ad- 
mirably tested  and  carried  out  by  the  different  lines 
of  splendid  sailing-ships  trading  between  England 
and  Australia  ;  but  their  various  delays,  by  calms 
nd  light  variable  winds,  necessarily  leave  more  to 
be  accomplished.  The  next  plan,  of  full  steamers, 
from  the  abridgment  of  the  room  for  stowage,  by  the 
requirements  for  coals,  together  with  the  loss  of  time 
and  cost  for  coaling  by  the  w^iy,  could  scarcely  prove 
remunerating,  nor  in  the  route  needful  to  be  adopt- 
ed for  coaling,  has  it  succeeded  in  gaining  any  ade- 
quate advantage  in  the  length  of  the  voyage.  The 
third  plan,  as  adopted,  and  .so  far  successfully  tested, 
in  the  first  passage  of  the  Royal  Charter,  now  staud.s 
out  conspicuously  as  the  plan — the  practicable,  and 
I  doubt  not,  fairly  remunerating  plan — for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  mails,  and  valuable,  or  mod- 


erately valuable,  freight  and  property.  Eor  not  only 
is  the  nominal  power  of  the  engine  of  this  ship  small, 
and  its  requirements  for  .speed,  &c.,  moderate,  but 
the  consumption  of  coal  is,  comparatively,  so  trifling, 
that  1 3  or  1 4  tons  are  generally  sufiicient  for  a  day's 
steaming,  whilst  the  whole  consumption  for  the  re- 
cent passage  has  scarcely  exceeded  200  tons !  Yet 
this  power  of  steam  is  capable  of  giving  a  speed  of 
from  7  to  8  knots,  or  if  the  ship  had  been  lighter,  9 
knots,  and  actually  carried  us  through  the  mid-trade 
winds,  belt  of  calms — where  often  weeks  are  spent 
in  helpless  delay,s — in  about  3  days.  In  light  winds, 
or  in  making  the  best  of  a  scant  breeze  under  stay- 
sails, or  advancing  head  to  wind  in  calms,  and,  if 
required  in  proceeding  in  and  out  of  port,  the 
auxiliary  steam  is  found  to  do  admirable  service. 
And  now  the  principle  is  established,  no  doubt  this 
auxiliary  steam  appliance  will  be  made  still  more 
effective. 

"  The  performance  of  the  Royal  Charter  in  her 
progress  to  this  port  affords,  as  to  certain  notable 
particulars,  some  striking  facts  in  maritime  history. 

"  In  29  days  from  Plymouth  we  had  passed 
through  the  tropics  and  trade-winds,  with  their  belts 
of  variables  and  calms,  and  reached  the  lat.  of  3.5 
deg.  S.  In  40  days  we  had  made  a  distance  (not- 
withstanding unusual  light  and  short  trade-winds) 
of  about  8,000  miles,  or  200  miles  a  day.  In  50 
days  out,  we  had  made  good,  in  the  usu.al  and  best 
track  of  progress,  a  dfstance  o"f  upwards  of  11,000 
miles,  or  more  than  half  the  circumference  of  the 
;  in  12  consecutive  days,  in  one  part  of  our 
voyage,  the  Royal  Charter  made  3,522  miles  of  dis- 
tance by  log,  or  293  miles  a  day  ;  or,  taking  strictly 
the  extent  of  longitude  accomplished  within  the  time, 
the  distance  in  geographical  miles  comes  out  at 
3,439,  or  286  miles  a  day.  On  four  or  five  occa- 
sions we  altered  our  time  half  an  hour  from  noon  to 
noon — in  other  words,  brought  the  sun  on  the  meri- 
dian in  234  hours.  On  six  different  days  we  made 
by  sailing  300  miles  and  upwards  a  day,  averaging 
13  1-6  knots,  the  greatest  run  in  one  day  being  346 
miles,  or,  in  24  hours,  353  miles,  being  at  the  ave- 
rage speed  of  14  2-3  knots.  Yet  in  these  admirable 
performances,  it  should  be  observed,  the  full  capa- 
bilities of  the  Royal  Charter  were  by  no  means 
brought  out,  the  ship  being  at  least  two  feet  too 
deep,  for  the  development  of  her  sailing  cjualities. 
Moderately  loaded,  as  I  expect  she  will  be  for  the 
return  passage,  and  with  some  alterations  subse- 
cjuently,  for  the  more  complete  raising  up  of  the 
screw  when  not  in  use,  so  as  not  to  prove  a  retard- 
ing drag  by  dipping  into  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  heavy  seas,  my  conviction  is,  that  the  Royal  Char- 
ter may  sail  at  least  a  knot  faster,  and  might  as 
well  accomplish  a  distance  of  380  or  390  miles, 
under  like  circumstances,  as  she  has  already  made 
good  358  miles  in  a  24  hours'  run. 

"  The  '  behaviour'  of  the  Royal  Charter  as  a  'sea- 
boat,'  indicates  a  model  in  naval  architecture,  I 
think,  as  nearly  as  possible,  perfect.  Not  having 
before,  indeed,  sailed  in  a  ship  of  this  peculiar  and 
elegant  build  and  magnitude,  which,  as  a  class,  is 
now  employed  in  traversing  all  the  great  oceans  of 

globe,  and  gi\'ing  through  the  enterprise  of  our 
shipowners,  and  the  improved  skill  in  our  naval  en- 
gineers and  ship-builders  in  Great  Britain  and  Ameri- 
ca, a  totally  new  character  to  commercial  naviga- 
tion, I  should  naturally  be  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  magnificent  qualities  of  the  Royal  Charter 
individually  as  a  ship  than  had  I  been  famOiar  with 
the  performance  in  bad  weather,  by  personal  expe- 
ience,  of  many  of  tlic  i-plcndid  models  in  naval  ar- 
hitccturc  which  I  have  se<n  at  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
nd  elsewhere.  Still  I  shall  be  safe,  I  doubt  not, 
a  asserting  that,  whatever  may  be  the  superiority 
of  action  and  behaviour  of  our  larger  clipper  ships 
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generally  in  all  tte  properties  -n-hich  characterize 
the  most  perfect  sea-boats,  the  performance  and  be- 
haviour of  the  Koyal  Charter  in  the  severest  testing 
of  these  qualities,  was  magnificent.   Her  buoyancy, 
liveliness,  ease  of  motion  in  the  most  cross  and  tre- 
mendous seas,  and  in  the  possession  of  that  extra- 
ordinary quality  of  all  but  intelligent  ciforts  and 
yicldings,  like  an  endowment  of  instinct,   for  the 
avoidance  of  the  highest  waves  and  the  lofty  break- 
ing peaks  of  crossing  seas,  were  as  astoniih'.ug  as 
they  were  admirable.     Such  was  her  behaviour  in 
scudding,  not  only  before  heavy  gales  generally, 
but  in  the  hard  trial  of  scudding  before  a  cyclone, 
for  some  hours  of  hurricane  fury,  (which  we  encoun- 
tered on  the  6th  of  April,  in  latitude  47   deg.  S., 
longitude  00  deg.  to  04  deg.  E.,)  when  it  was  in- 
tensely interesting  to  look  abroad  and  mark  her 
action  under  seas,  as  measured  by  myself  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  fiercest  of  the  hurricane  was 
over,  of  the  prevailing  height  of  30  feet,  with  numer 
ous  higher  waves  of  broad,  extensive  solid  water- 
crests  or  surtmits  of  40  to  42  feet  or  more,  with  knots 
and  broken  crests,  from  the  crossings  of  westerly  and 
southerly  seas,  some  yards  higher.  It  would  hardly 
be  doing  justice  to  my  feelings  and  observation,  if  I 
were  here  to  neglect  to  refer  to  the  able  and  seaman- 
like manner,cciLbining  judicious  prudence  with  effec- 
tive perseverance  and  laborious  watchfulness,  with 
which  Captain  Boyee  performed  the  navigator's  part 
Tinderthe  severe  testing  of  a  new  and  untried  ship.  In 
ordinary  gales,  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  way  of 
illustration,  when  we  were  running  before  the  wind 
under  a  large  spread  of  canvas,  and,  as  happened 
on  the  1st  of  April,  with  waves  of  forty  feet  and 
upwards,  the  ship  was  so  lively,  steady,  and  dry, 
that  most  of  the  ladies  participated  in  the  pleasant 
promenade  of  the  poop-deck,  and  in  astonished  ad- 
miration of  the  ship's  avoidance  of  the  fearfully 
threatening  waves.  On  this  occasion  Mrs.  Scoresby 
accompanied  mc  forward  along  the  gangways  and 
deck-house  to  the  forecastle,  (a  splendid  platform  of 
the  area  of  at  least  100  square  yards,)  and  for 
time  viewed  from  there  the  magnificent  sight  of  the 
ship's  progress,  as  often,  for  some  minutes  together, 
she  was  so  quiet,  that  neither  the  lofty  waves  no) 
her  considerable  speed  seemed  to  affect  her — with 
out  discomfort  or  the  encountering  of  a  fling  spray 
— the  whole  space  we  traversed  of  above  300  feet 
in  length,  being  then  perfectly  dry.    In  other  cases, 
indeed,  when  blowing  very  hard  and  with  still  more 
cross  and  tremendous  seas,  knots  of  seas  came  occa- 
sioally  over  the  deck,  in  every  part  of  it,  but  their 
avoidance  in  any  ship  was  impossible. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  may  add,  as  a  subject  of  some 
interest  in  science,  and  of,  I  trust,  no  small  practical 
consequence  in  commerce,  and  in  the  passages 
betwixt  the  antipodes  of  the  globe,  that  all  my 
theoretic  views  previously  published  in  respect  to  the 
nature  of  iron  ships'  magnetism  and  its  changes,  with 
the  practical  plan  for  safe  and  accurate  compass 
guidance,  the  adoption  of  which  I  have  for  a  long 
time  been  urging  on  the  builders  and  owners  of  iron 
ships,  have  received  distinct  and  beautiful  verifica- 
tions in  the  experiments  thus  far  made  on  board  of 
the  Koyal  Charter.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  mat 
ter  of  interest  in  science,  it  may  not  be  unfitting  to 
say  that,  exactly  as  I  had  predicted  in  "  Illustrations 
of  the  Magnetism  of  Iron  Ships,"  printed  just  before 
leaving  England,  and  notified  also  in  "  Magnetical 
Investigations,"  published  in  1852,  &c.,  I  have 
found  the  changes  in  the  general  magnetism,  as  tried 
externally,  of  the  Koyal  Charter.  The  upper  works 
of  ships  built  in  England  and  other  northern  coun- 
tries have,  consistently  with  theory,  southern  polari^ 
ty,  attracting  the  north  pole  of  the  compass,  as  also 
the  upper  parts  of  bulkheads,  iron  standards,  cranes, 
or  davits,  capstans,  &c. ;  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 


ships  and  such  bulkheads,  standards,  &c.,  northern; 
but  here,  as  I  had  announced  my  expiectation,  the 
polarities  are  reversed.  The  top  plating  of  the  ship, 
from  stem  to  stern,  has  changed  to  northern  polari- 
ty, attracting  the  south  pole  of  the  compass,  in 
which  change,  the  upper  parts  of  iron  standards, 
cranes,  capstans,  &c.,  about  the  decks  and  bulwarks, 
consistently  participate.  That  the  lower  part  of  the 
ship'shullin  its  external  attractions  has  also  changed, 
may  be  confidently  inferred  from  magnetic  princi- 
ples. And  so  far  experimentally,  as  I  have  already 
certained,  the  fact  is  beautifiilly  indicated  by  the 
diminution  of  the  northerly  attractive  force,  on  de- 
scending outside  towards  the  floating  level,  until 
(in  accordance  also  with  theory  and  prediction,)  a 
position  is  found,  some  16  to  18  feet  downward 
where  the  ship  ceases  to  produce  any  action  what 
ever  on  the  compass  needle,  and  below  which  the 
contrary  or  northern  pole  of  the  needle  begins  obvi- 
ously to  be  attracted  towards  the  ship's  side. 

"  As  to  the  second  point,  so  important  in  its  prac- 
tical bearing  on  commerce  and  navigation,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  during  our  passage  to  Australia,  such 
was  the  effectiveness  of  the  arrangement  I  had  sug- 
gested, as  very  well  put  into  operation  in  a  compass 
raised  about  Ibrty-two  feet  high  on  the  mizen-mast, 
that  we  never  had  any  perplexity  or  difiiculty,  if  any 
of  the  compasses  were  steady,  in  knowingthe  course 
we  were  actually  steering.  Nothing  more,  therefore, 
is  necessary.  I  am  perfectly  convinced, for  corrector 
safe  compass  guidance  in  iron  ships  than  a  compass 
for  reference  duly  elevated  and  properly  arranged 
on  a  wooden  mast.  And  such  compass,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  our  recent  passage  and  a  great  deal  of 
heavy  weather  for  the  latter  fortnight  has  demon- 
strated, can,  by  the  simple  method  which  I  adopted 
on  the  voyage,  be  satisfactorily  consulted  and  com- 
pared in  the  hardest  gales — that  is,  whenever  the 
compasses  on  deck  are  tolerably  steady  for  being 
steered  by.  Wm.  Scoeesb    " 

Royal  Charter,  Hobson'sBaj,  20th  April,  1856, 


is  set  in  humility.  An  humble,  able  man  is  a  jewel 
worth  a  kingdom.  It  is  often  saved  by  him,  as 
Solomon's  poor  wise  man  did  the  city. — W.  Fenn. 


Vanity. 

A  vain  man  is  a  nauseous  creature.  He  is  so 
full  of  himself,  that  he  has  no  room  for  anything 
else,  be  it  ever  so  good  or  deserving.  It  is  /  at 
every  turn  that  does  this,  or  can  do  that.  As  he 
bounds  in  his  comparisons,  so  he  is  sure  to  give 
himself  the  better  of  every  body  else ;  according  to 
the  proverb,  all  his  geese  are  swans.  They  are  cer- 
ainly  to  be  pitied,  who  are  so  much  mistaken  at 
home.  Yet  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  such 
people  are  in  a  sort  happy,  that  nothing  can  put  out 
of  countenance  with  themselves,  though  they  nei- 
ther have,  nor  merit  other  people's.  At  the  same 
time  one  would  wonder  they  do  not  feel  the  blows 
they  give  themselves,  or  get  from  others,  for  this 
intolerable  and  ridiculous  temper;  nor  show  any 
concern  at  that  which  makes  others  blush  for,  as 
well  as  at  them,  viz.,  their  unreasonable  assurance. 
To  be  a  man's  own  fool  is  bad  enough,  but  the  vain 

an  is  every  body's.  Vanity  comes  of  a  mixture 
of  ignorance,  confidence  and  pride.  As  there  is 
more  or  less  of  the  last,  so  it  is  more  or  less  offen- 
sive or  entertaining.  Perhaps  the  worst  part  of 
this  vanity  is  its  unteachableness.  Tell  it  anything, 
and  it  has  known  it  long  ago,  and  outruns  inform- 
ation and  instruction,  or  else  proudly  puffs  at  it. 
Whereas,  the  greatest  understandings  doubt  most, 
are  readiest  to  learn,  and  least  pleased  with  them- 
selves; this,  with  nobody  else.  Although  they 
stand  on  higher  ground,  and  so  see  further  than 
their  neighbours,  they  are  yet  humbled  by  their 
prospect,  since  it  shows  them  something,  so  much 
higher  and  above  their  reach.  Truly  then  it  is, 
that  sense  shines  with  the  greatest  beauty  when  it 


For  "Tlie  Friend.' 

BIOCEAPHICAl  StETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mei 

bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

MARGAEET   PEESTOX. 
(Continued  from  page  21.) 

Of  the  visit  of  Josiah  Langdale  and  Thomaa 
Chalkley  to  Barbadoes,  the  latter  has  left  an  ac- 
count. He  says,  "  We  had  several  good  meetings 
in  the  ship,  to  our  satisfaction,  and  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  had  many  meetings  at  Barbadoes. 
which  were  often  very  large  and  open,  and  some  ol 
the  people  loving  and  tender."  "  The  longer  wc 
tarried,  the  larger  our  meetings  were ;  and  manj 
began  to  be  affected,  and  spoke  well  of  us  and  oui 
votion."  They  returned  to  Philadelphia,  aboul 
the  20th  of  the  following  Second  month,  (1702,' 
having  been  absent  about  five  months. 

After  visiting  some  meetings  in  and  about  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  th« 
church,  Josiah  Langdale  went  south,  and  visited 
Friends  in  Maryland  and  Yirginia,  returning  tc 
attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Burlington,  ii 
the  Seventh  month.  At  the  meeting  of  ministers 
held  on  the  21st,  Josiah  and  Thomas  gave  inform 
ation  of  their  visit  to  Barbadoes  and  Bermuda, 
both  which  they  had  good  service.  The  Lord  wa; 
with  them,  and  opened  their  hearts  to  the  people 
and  opened  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  receive  thei: 
testimony,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  their  grea 
consolation." 

The  epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Bur- 
lington to  that  at  London  of  that  year,  says,  "  Oui 
dear  friends,  John  Richardson  and  Josiah  Lang 
dale,  are  now  with  us,  in  whom  we  are  comforted.' 
After  the  Yearly  IMeeting,  Josiah  Langdale  wen 
eastward,  attending  the  general  meeting  at  Shrews 
bury  on  his  way.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  the  Second  month,  1703,  where  he  gave  accoun 
to  Friends  of  the  openness  he  had  met  with  in  Nev 
England,  to  receive  him  and  his  testimony.  Hi 
attended  the  meeting  of  ministers,  held  on  Seventh 
day,  the  24th  of  the  Second  month.  Of  this  meet 
ing,  the  clerk  notes,  "  a  heavenly  meeting  this  day.' 
On  the  1st  of  Third  month,  he  attended  th. 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  at  Philadelphia 
wherein  the  following  minute  was  made  : — "  Ou 
dear  friend,  Josiah  Langdale,  was  with  us  at  thi 
meeting,  to  our  comfort  and  refi-eshment  througi 
the  blessed  Truth,  in  the  life  and  power  of  whicl 
alone  we  can  be  helpful  and  serviceable  one  to  an 
other.  He  accpiainted  this  meeting  with  his  inten 
tion  of  returning  to  England,  by  way  of  Barbadoe 
and  Bermuda,  and  desired  a  certificate  of  our  unit 
with  his  ministry  and  conversation  in  these  parti 
It  is  the  desire  of  this  meeting,  that  the  Lord  ma; 
be  with  him  in  all  things,  and  direct  his  way  to  th 
glory  of  God,  the  peace  of  his  own  soul,  and  th 
comfort  of  Friends,  where  his  lot  may  be  cast  b 
his  secret  Providence."  A  certificate  of  unity  wa 
prepared  in  the  meeting,  and  signed. 

Josiah  and  Thomas  Thompsonlaboured  long  in  th 
West  Indies,  and  whilst  there,  a  fire  in  the  towr 
Saffron  Walden  consumed  a  portion  of  Thomas 
estate.     Whether  a  secret  sense  of  a  calamity 
home  was  given  him,  we  know  not,  but  he  li 
Josiah,  who  was   about  visiting  Jamaica,  early 
the  year  1704,  and  returned  to  England.     Josia 
reached   England   before    the  Yearly  Meeting  i 
London,  in  1705,  to  which  he  gave  an  account  i 
his  labours  in  America.     He  said,  "  The  Lord 
enlarging  his  tents  in  those  wilderness  countries,- 
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many  are  convincetl,  and  a  great  openness  is  among 
the  people."  He  added  his  belief,  that  a  "  great 
people"  would  be  gathered  in  this  land. 

In  the  year  1714,  Josiah  Langdale  again  yisited 
America,  his  certificate  bearing  date  First  mo.  28th 
of  that  year.  The  next  year  came  over,  his  old 
companion,  Thomas  Thompson,  and  each  of  them 
■visited  the  meetings  of  Friends  generally  on  this 
continent ;  and  at  least  in  Pennsylvania,  they  were 
at  times  together,  to  Friends'  "  comfort  and  great 
satisfaction."  In  the  Fourth  month,  1716,  they 
received  a  certificate  from  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  being  about  returning  homeward,  by  way 
of  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  year  1720,  Josiah  Langdale  was  again  in 
America ;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  whether 
he  considered  it  in  the  light  of  a  religious  visit,  or 
■whether  he  was  making  preparation  for  removing 
his  family  hither.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Se- 
venth mouth,  1720,  to  the  Fifth  month,  1721,  he 
was  much  of  the  time  in  Philadelphia,  diligently 
attending  religious  meetings,  and  moving  in  the 
unity,  and  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends  in 
this  city. 

He  then  returned  to  England,  and  late  in  1722, 
or  early  in  1723,  having  obtained  a  certificate  of 
unity  from  his  friends  in  Yorkshire,  he,  with  his  be- 
loved wife,  Margaret,  and  two  children,  sailed  for 
America.  Soon  after  leaving  England,  Josiah  was 
taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  passage,  being  favoured 
with  great  peace  of  mind  as  he  drew  near  his  end. 

His  wife,  Margaret,  now  a  sorrowful  widow,  was 
Jeft  on  her  way  to  a  strange  land,  with  children 
'dependent  upon  her  for  support  and  protection. 
1  Smith  says,  she  had  paid  a  religious  visit  to  Ame- 
^rica  in  1721  ;  but  after  a  close  scrutiny  of  all  the 
;  records  accessible,  in  which  the  presence  of  ministers 
lis  noted,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  he  was  mis- 
taken. Soon  after  her  arrival  in  1723,  she  was 
engaged  in  ministerial  labours,  and  is  noted  in  at 
least  one  of  the  epistles,  as  a  Friend  from  England, 
a  religious  visit. 

The  intended  settlement  of  Josiah  and  wife  was 
Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  in 
this  place,  held  in  the  Fourth  month,  1723,  the  fol- 
lowing minute  was  made  : — "  A  certificate  from 
Bridlington  Monthly  Meeting,  at  Skipsea,  in 
Great  Britain,  and  one  from  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, held  in  the  city  of  York,  for  our  friend,  Josiah 
Langdale,  Margaret  his  wife,  and  two  children, 
who  were  upon  removing  to  America,  with  intention 
to  settle  among  us,  was  read  and  well  accepted, 
and  though  our  dear  friend,  Josiah,  did  not  live  to 
reach  us,  yet  his  widow  and  children  being  here, — 
[the  certificates]  are  ordered  to  be  recorded." 

Margaret  Langdale  was  soon  engaged  in  gospel 
labour.  In  the  epistle  to  London  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  Seventh  mo., 
1723,  is  the  following  passage  : — "  We  have  been 
comforted  in  the  visit  of  our  worthy  Friends  from 
Great  Britain,  Benjamin  Kidd  and  Margaret  Lang- 
dale, whose  labours  of  love  and  fervent  engagement 
in  the  work  to  which  the  Lord  hath  called  them, 
we  hope,  will  be  attended  with  a  blessing." 

In  the  following  Fifth  month,  she  was  married 
to  Samuel  Preston,  a  valuable  Friend,  as  well  as  a 
useful  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  Of  the  meeting  at 
which  this  marriage  was  consummated,  Thomas 
Chalkley  says,  "  The  meeting  was  large,  and  the 
parable  of  the  virgins  and  the  bridegroom  coming 
at  midnight,  was  opened  with  an  exhortation  to  the 
people  to  be  ready  against  that  hour,  and  that  they 
should  take  care  to  have  the  holy  oil  of  Divine 
grace  in  their  hearts." 

In  the  Eighth  month  of  this  year,  three  months 

f";er  her  marriage,  she  was  set  at  liberty  with  her 
low  minister,  Elizabeth  Teague,  to  visit  Friends 


at  Shrewsbury  and  adjacent  parts,  and  so  on  to  Long 
Island.  In  the  Kinth  month,  they  set  out  on  their 
journey,  which  appears  to  have  occupied  them  about 
two  months.  The  account  of  their  labours  given 
on  their  return,  "  was  comfortable  to  their  Friends." 
Margaret  was  soon  introduced  into  extensive  service 
in  meetings  for  discipline,  and  was  faithful  in  the 
attendance  of  neighbouring  meetings,  as  she  felt  a 
religious  draft  thereto. 

In  early  summer  time,  in  1725,  she  with  her  hus- 
band visited  the  meetings  in  parts  of  Maryland ;  and 
at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  in  the  Seventh 
month,  she  gave  an  account  of  their  travels  and 
services,  which  was  "  well  received  and  comforta- 
ble." In  the  Second  month,  1726,  she  and  her 
husband  had  the  unity  of  their  monthly  meeting,  as 
well  as  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers,  to  visit 
"  Long  Island,  Khode  Island  and  New  England." 
They  returned  in  time  to  attend  the  Yearly  Sleeting, 
and  were  enabled  to  give  a  comfortable  and  satis- 
factory account  of  their  labours,  and  to  furnish  tes- 
timonials fi-om  the  Friends  visited,  of  their  unity 
with  her  gospel  services. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

I  observed  in  "  The  Friend"  some  time  back,  an 
article  from  the  Ledger,  headed  "  Homes  in  the 
West."  Not  being  much  acquainted  with  the  states 
therein  named  except  Iowa,  1  cannot  say  much  re 
specting  them  ;  but  to  this  state,  where  I  reside,  so 
far  as  I  am  acquainted,  the  account  therein  given 
will  not  apply.  And  as  this  is  the  one  to  which  most 
of  the  members  of  our  religious  Society  emigrate,  it 
has  been  with  me  to  express  some  of  my  views  to 
those  looking  towards  this  country  for  homes.  In 
the  present  unsettled  situation  of  our  Society,  there 
being  no  organized  body  of  Friends  in  this  place 
with  which  many  sound  Friends  can  feel  at  liberty 
to  unite,  I  desire  that  all  may  be  very  cautious  how 
they  become  unsettled,  and  leave  their  presentplaces 
of  abode,  but  endeavour  to  feel  after  and  know  the 
mind  of  Truth  therein.  The  following  concern  of 
Ohio  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  last  year,  is,  I  believe, 
worth  the  attention  of  such. 

"  Feeling  concerned  for  the  preservation  and  right 
settlement  of  all  our  members,  we  would  tenderly 
and  affectionately  exhort  them  not  to  give  way  impro- 
perly to  that  unsettlement  which  prevails  so  much  in 
the  community  at  large,  in  relation  to  removing  to 
the  western  country  ;  believing  that  the  dissolving 
of  old,  and  the  forming  of  new  associations  in  life, 
often  have  an  injurious  efiect,  particularly  upon  the 
young  and  rising  generation  :  and  when  any  may 
have  their  attention  turned  to  so  important  a  step, 
let  the  motive  be  ever  so  plausible,  we  would  ad- 
vise them  to  try  it  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which,  if  in  humility  and  reverence  is  sought  unto, 
will  not  fail  to  direct  us  safely  ;  for,  agreeably  to 
Scripture  testimony,  the  steps  of  a  good  man  are  or- 
dered by  the  Lord.  By  this  prudent  and  judicious 
course,  Friends  may  be  preserved  fi'om  improper 
removals,  which  at  all  times  is  very  desirable,  and 
particularly  at  this  juncture,  wherein  so  much  afflic- 
tion and  trouble  prevail  in  our  Society." 

And  those  Friends  who  have  removed  to  this  coun- 
try without  certificates,  I  would  advi.se  to  keep  out 
of  the  mixture,  out  of  the  lo-here's,  and  lo-there'i 
that  are  so  much  among.st  us ;  and  endeavor  to  get 
into  the  quiet,  and  abide  in  the  patience,  and  in  the 
Lord's  time  way  will  be  made  for  us  where  there 
may  appear  to  be  no  way.  J.  J 

Linn  Co.,  lo'n'a,  8tli  Mo. 

Bears  in  Wkcou^iii. — A  fearful  incident  lately 
occurred  near  the  village  of  Neshoto,  Wise,  which  is 
thus  related  by  the  Manitouni  Tribune.     Just  be 


fore  sunset,  a  child  five  years  old  was  seized  in  the 
presence  of  his  mother,  by  a  full  grown  bear,  and 
in  spite  of  its  screams,  and  the  i'rantic  efforts  of  the 
mother,  was  borne  ofi'intb  the  thicket.  The  alarm 
was  given,  and  men  with  guns  and  other  implements 
of  destruction,  commenced  searching  the  woods,  but 
up  to  Tuesday  nothing  had  been  found  upon  which 
to  base  a  conjecture  in  reference  to  its  fate.  Bears 
are  cjuite  plenty  in  the  neighborhood,  but  this  is  the 
first  instance  where  human  life  has  been  sacrificed 
by  them,  though  they  have  frequently  carried  off 
stock  from  the  farmers,  coming  up,  as  in  this  case, 
to  the  door  of  the  house. 


William  Dcwsbury. 


.  On  the  24th  of  the  Seventh  mo.,  16.58,  W.  Dews- 
bury  wrote  to  Margaret  Fell,  giving  her  some  ac- 
count of  his  travels  in  Scotland,  in  which  he  says  ; 
"  Dwell  in  the  power  in  which  the  Lord  hath  cho.sen 
thee  to  bear  his  name  in  righteousness ;  even  so  the 
-Almighty  God  keep  thee,  thy  tender  children  and 
family,  a  refreshing  to  the  Israel  of  God.  My 
dear  sister,  thy  care  I  have  often  felt,  bearing  the 
burden  for  the  Seed's  sake,  and  much  for  the  poor 
oppressed  seed  in  Scotland  ;  the  care  of  which  hath 
been  much  upon  me.  My  tender  Father,  after  six 
years  travel  in  England,  hath  freed  me  to  come 
into  Scotland,  which  was  on  the  13th  day  of  the 
Sixth  month.  At  Berwick  I  left  my  horse,  and 
one  Samuel  Thornton  was  moved  to  come  with  me. 
I  bought  shoes  at  Berwick,  and  came  on  foot  into 
Scotland,  with  great  joy.  On  the  first  day's  journey 
I  met  with  hundreds  of  people,  it  being  the  time 
of  harvest,  who  in  the  fields  and  highways,  heard 
the  truth  in  much  tenderness.  I  staid  three  meet- 
ings at  Edinburgh;  God  much  appeared,  to  his 
own  glory.  I  was  with  Friends  at  Badcow,  through 
the  country  to  the  garrison  of  Air ;  the  29th  I  came 
to  the  meeting  at  Heads  ;  Friends  in  measure  are 
come  into  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth.  Then  I 
journeyed  to  Hamilton,  Glasgow,  Stirling,  and  to 
the  castle  of  Bar.dallo.  In  the  fields  and  highways, 
many  hundreds  heard  the  word  of  eternal  life,  many 
being  very  tender  ■n'here  I  have  been  led.  I  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  where  I  have  had  many 
meetings,  and  pretty  many  came.  Here  hath  been 
as  yet  no  opposition ;  the  Lord  hath  much  appear- 
ed, many  being  clearly  convinced  of  the  Truth. 
Dear  sister,  in  a  short  time  the  Lord  led  me  on 
foot,  some  hundreds  of  miles,  with  much  joy,  for  the 
Seed's  sake;  my  bread  I  am  casting  on  the- waters  ; 
assured  I  am,  I  shall  find  it  in  the  time  appointed. 
The  everlasting  God  keep  all  in  his  power  and 
wisdom,  every  one  in  their  places,  to  his  praise  and 
glory.  Amen !" 

From  the  date  of  another  epistle  we  learn  he 
was  in  London  in  the  Eleventh  month,  1659.  This 
year  was  one  of  cruel  persecution  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  then  rising  into  considerable  importance, 
through  the  diligence  of  the  numerous  labourers  en- 
gaged in  testifying  the  go.spel  of  the  Grace  of  God. 
The  boldness  with  which  they  asserted  their  faith, 
and  the  power  which  attended  their  preaching,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  their  numbers,  notwithstanding 
their  sufferings.  It  is  howe^ver  evident  from  some 
of  the  epistles  of  this  Friend,  that  all  who  were 
convinced  of  the  truth,  did  not  abide  faithful  to 
their  testimony.  It  was  perhaps  too  much  to  ex- 
pect, without  something  more  than  ordinary  to  ac- 
count for  it,  that  a  society  so  numerous  as  Friends 
had  now  become,  should  conduct  its  affairs  in  all 
respects  harmoniously,  or  remain  wholly  free  from 
the  incursions  of  that  spirit,  which,  by  means  of  his 
agents,  takes   pleasune  in  sowing  discord    among 
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brethren.  Accordingly,  about  this  time  John  Per- 
rott  became  the  author  of  much  confusion  in  the 
Society,  more  especially  among  those,  who,  having 
recently  joined  it,  were  but  weak  in  the  faith.  He 
joined  Friends  about  the  year  1658,  and  being  of 
a  forward,  conceited,  and  what  may  be  truly  called 
a  fanatical  spirit,  he  soon  took  upon  himself  the 
ministerial  office,  and  being  great  in  his  own  opinion, 
nothing  less  would  serve  him  than  to  attempt  the 
conversion  of  the  pope.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  he  was  cast  into  Bedlam,  and  his  companion 
into  the  Inquisition.  The  reputed  madman,  though 
•  not  the  best  man,  had  the  better  treatment,  as  it 
turned  out,  for  he  lived  and  succeeded  in  returning 
to  England  ;  while  the  other  died  in  prison,  not 
without  well  grounded  suspicions  of  having  been 
iHurdered.  Such  was  his  vanity  and  imaginary 
importance,  that  he  undertook  to  write  epistles,  to 
which  he  affixed  the  name  "  John"  only,  as 
though  he  stood  on  an  equality  with  the  primitive 
apostles.  On  his  return  to  England,  Perrott,  by 
magnifying  his  sufferings  and  putting  on  the  ap- 
jiearaiice  of  great  sanctity ^  won  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  undiscerning  Priends,  so  as  to  procure  a 
place  in  their  esteem  which  he  in  no  wise  deserved. 
This  made  way  for  propagating  his  peculiar  error 
of  keeping  on  the  hat  during  pubtic  or  private 
prayer.  Improbable  as  it  may  appear  at  this  day, 
many  sincere  minds  were  taken  with  the  bait,  and 
great  confusion  was  the  result. 

In  an  epistle  addressed  by  William  Dewsbury 
"  to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ,"  &c.,  bearing  the  date 
of  1663,  he  thus  describes  the  progress  of  this  error. 
"  In  that  which  tries  and  weighs  your  own  spirits, 
in  coolness  and  singleness  of  heart,  try  and  taste 
what  spirit -they  are  of  who  come  among  you  at  this 
day;  wherein  many  come  forth  with  us  as  to  the 
owning  of  truth  in  their  judgments,  who  regulate 
the  outward  man  in  some  respects  like  the  children 
of  Truth.  Some  of  them  have  felt  the  stroke  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord  [for  sin,]  which  hath 
caused  them  to  forsake  some  things  in  which  formerly 
they  delighted ;  and  in  some  measure  of  zeal  they  have 
borne  a  testimony  to  the  light,  enduring  stripes  and 
imprisonments,  both  in  this  nation  and  some  beyond 
the  seas.  While  they  stood  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
he  ibr  his  name's  sake  delivered  them  from  the 
wintry  storms  they  suffered  under ;  yet  for  want 
of  watchfulness,  the  mystery  of  iniquity  has  wrought, 
and  drawn  them  from  the' light  into  the pric/e  of 
their  hearts,  to  deck  themselves  with  the  jewels  and 
gifts  which  the  spirit  of  God  gave  unto  them,  when 
they  were  humbled  before  him.  But  departing  from 
the  redeeming  judgment  of  God,  the  deadly  wound 
was  healed  again,  and  instead  of  giving  glory  to 
God  for  their  deliverance,  they  in  this  time  of  rest, 
took  their  flight  as  on  the  sabbath  day,  upon  the 
mountains  of  liigh  imagination,  Sl^A  did  sacrifice 
on  the  high  places — and  having  gone  from  the  light, 
they  neither  regarded  the  glory  of  God,  nor  the 
good  of  his  people."  Such  as  these  became  a  source 
ot  much  trouble  and  concern  to  their  brethren;  and 
having  succeeded  in  unsettling  the  minds  of  many, 
fell  off  I'rom  the  body,  drawing  away  their  adhe- 
rents after  them.  Further  on,  ^V.  Dewsbury  writes 
in  the  same  epistle ;  "  Oh  !  how  did  my  bowels 
yearn  for  the  preservation  of  John  Perrott,  in  doino- 
what  I  could  to  draw  and  separate  him  from  thai 
spirit,  which  gave  forth  the  paper  that  propagated 
the  keeping  on  of  the  hat  in  prayer,  and  reflected 
upon  those  that  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
with  their  heads  uncovered.  But  after  much  coun- 
selling of  him  in  tender  loir,  to  keep  that  paper 
from  going  abroad,  but  he  would  not  be  separated 
from  that  spirit  that  gave  it  forth,  I  cleared  my  con- 
science in  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  now  in  my 
freedom  in  God,  I  declare  to  the  children  of  Zion, 


what  the  judgment  is  that  did  arise  in  my  heart, 
to  this  purpose  : — John,  if  thou  propagate  what 
thou  hast  written  in  this  paper,  thou  wilt  wound  more 
hearts,  and  cause  more  trouble  of  spirit  among  the 
tender-hearted  people  of  the  Lord,  than  when  the 
temptation  entered  James  Naylor;  who  deeply 
sufi'ered,  but  the  Lord  restored  him  again  by  true 
repentance.  And  as  to  my  particular,  it  is  not  my 
nature  to  be  found  striving  with  thee  or  any  upon 
the  earth ;  but  having  declared  the  truth  to  thee, 
I  will  return  to  my  rest  in  the  Lord ;  and  let  every 
birth  live  out  tlie  length  of  its  day,  and  let  time 
matiifcst  ivhat  is  born  of  God.  For  that  spirit 
that  stands  up  in  self-striving,  will  weary  itself, 
and  die,  and  end  in  the  earth.  And  this  will  cer- 
tainly come  to  pass  upon  all  those  that  do  not  dili- 
gently wait  in  the  light,  to  judge  the  out-goings  of 
their  minds,  [yielding]  in  true  self-denial,  to  be  led 
in  the  footsteps  where  the  flocks  of  Christ's  com- 
panions delight  to  walk,  serving  one  another  in 
love,  and  every  one  with  the  spirit  of  love  and 
meekness,  seeking  to  restore  another  out  of  what 
any  have  done,  through  the  violence  of  temptation 
or  weakness." 

Such  was  the  amiable  and  discriminating  line  of 
conduct,  which  William  Dewsbury  pursued,  in  the 
wisdom  that  was  given  him  to  rule  in  the  church 
of  God,  and  such  the  harmless  and  lowly  authority 
which  he  exercised.  Although  at  this  period,  trials 
and  afHictions  sorely  proved  the  Society  from  within, 
as  did  persecutions  from  without,  there  was  from 
time  to  time  a  degree  of  faith  administered  to  such 
steadfast  spirits,  as  were  numerous  among  Friends 
who  were  the  labourers  and  sufi'erers  of  that  day, 
which  made  them  a  match  for  every  occasion 
wherein  they  were  called  to  exercise  it.  In  this 
faith,  which  was  the  saint's  victory,  the  same  writer, 
in  his  address,  proceeds  to  hand  them  the  word  of 
encouragement.  "  Dear  brethren,  though  great  be 
the  wrath  that  withstands  the  work  of  our  God, 
which  wrath  worketh  openly  and  mysteriously,  to 
lay  burdens  upon  the  innocent,  and  to  add  afflic- 
tions to  the  aflhcted ; — in  the  word  of  the  Lord  that 
ariseth  in  my  heart,  I  declare,  they  shall  but  weary 
themselves,  and  all  their  hopes  shall  fail  them,  and 
their  expectations  shall  come  to  nought,  who  wait 
for  evil  concerning  you  who  love  the  Lord  better 
than  your  lives,  and  delight  in  waiting  to  feel  his 
power  at  all  times,  leading  and  ordering  you  in  the 
bonds  and  within  the  limits  of  his  Spirit."  Many 
who  were  caught  in  this  snare  destroyed  their 
papers  of  controversy,  and  were  restored  to  unity 
again  by  the  faithful  labours  of  Friends. 

What  a,  change  would  be  eft'ected  did  the  suffer- 
ing, restoring  Spirit  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  universally 
operate  throughout  the  Society  in  this  day  !  Doc- 
trines opposed  to  the  faith  of  the  Society  would  be 
rejected,  and  difference  of  opinion  respecting  mea- 
sures which  different  Friends  thought  it  proper  to 
pursue,  would  not  break  the  hearty  unity  among 
them.  Confidence  in  each  other's  sincerity  and  love 
to  the  cause  of  Christ,  where  there  is  soundness  of 
principle  and  an  upright  walking  in  the  truth,  would 
be  restored  ;  and  we  should  all  unite  in  waiting  for 
the  leadings  of  the  true  Shepherd,  bearing  one 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ. 
The  solemn  hour  will  soon  come  in  which  every  one's 
work  will  be  tried  as  by  fire — the  foundation  on 
which  we  have  buOt,  and  the  materials  with  which 
we  have  been  buOding.  Happy  will  it  be  for  all 
who  are  favoured  to  see  that  they  have  not  taken 
the -work  into  their  own  hands,  but  have  known 
Him  to  work  in  them,  and  to  furnish  the  means  for 
them  to  work  with,  who  said  "  upon  this  rock  will 
/  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it." 

(To  lie  continued.) 


Haire  Yale,  near  Leek  in  Staffordshire,  I 

tlie  ISth  of  tlie  Seventh  month,  1743./ 

To  the  ffds.  lately  convinced  at  Shafftsberry, — 

Dear  Friends  whom  the  Lord  in  his  love  and 
mercy  has  gratiously  visited  and  gathered  to  be  a 
people  to  be  wittnesses  for  his  name  and  Truth,  I 
hereby  tenderly  sallute  you  with  desires  that  you 
may  daly  live  in  a  holy  sence  of  the  kindness  and 
love  of  God  in  visiting  of  you,  that  so  you  may 
walk  humbly  before  him  and  as  becomes  a  people 
that  he  has  favored  that  so  he  may  do  yet  more 
abundantly  for  you. 

And  as  I  presume  you  are  very  sensible  that 
many  eyes  are  upon  you,  I  very  much  desire  that 
you  may  humbly  seek  that  you  may  be  helpt  so  to 
walk  that  you  may  answer  the  divine  principle  in 
all  with  whom  you  may  have  to  do. 

And  if  you  keep  your  places,  and  live  in  love 
and  peace,  and  under  the  power  and  government  of 
Truth  in  your  selves  you  will  enjoy  great  peace  in 
your  owne  minds,  and  it  may  please  the  Lord  to 
increase  your  number.  And  if  in  your  little  silent 
meetings  you  waite  for  the  promise  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  fullfilled  to  you,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  you  will  be  regarded  ;  and  altho'  silent 
meetings  and  silent  waiteing  is  a  misstrey  to  many 
of  the  wise  and  learned,  yet  I  beleve  many  of  our 
good  Friends  can  say,  that  they  have  rarely  if  ever 
enjoyed  more  comfort  from  the  Lord,  than  they  have 
don  at  times  in  their  silent  waiteing.  I  very  much  de- 
sire that  you  may  not  stumble  at  the  Cross,  nor  look 
at  the  difficultieys  that  you  may  meet  with,  but  let 
your  eye  be  to  him  who  devided  the  water  of  ould 
for  his  people,  and  will  no  doubt  make  way  for 
you,  as  you  abide  in  his  fear  and  councell,  for  he 
remains  to  be  what  he  has  always  been  to  sincere 
and  good  minds,  viz.  a  God  near  at  hand  and 
present  help  in  every  needfull  time  of  trouble,  so 
that  such  have  great  encouragement  still  to  trust  in 
him. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  wellfare,  and 
that  the  power  of  Truth  prevailes  amongst  you,  and 
in  that  countrey,  so  with  desires  that  you  may  be 
closely  engaged  in  your  minds,  that  so  you  may  be 
helpt  to  run  the  holy  race,  which  is  sett  before,  that 
in  the  end  you  may  obtain  an  inheritance  among 
them  that  are  scautify'd,  I  remain,  with  true  love 
to  you,  your  loveing  and  sincere  friend, 

Benj.  Holme. 

Laying  of  the  Neufoundland  Telegraph  Cable. 
— A  few  days  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  James  Eddy,  of  the  American 
Telegraph  Company,  who  was  present  on  board 
the  English  steamer  Propontis,  and  was  engaged 
in  laying  the  telegraphic  submarine  cable  across 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  He  has  just  returned. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  publish  the  particulars  of 
this  interesting  performance,  which  hitherto  has 
been  only  chronicled  to  the  public  by  a  brief  tele- 
graphic despatch. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  after  having  landed,  and 
secured  the  end  of  the  cable  to  the  telegraphic 
station  at  Cape  Ray,  the  steamship  Propontis 
weighed  anchor  about  2  o'clock,  and  steamed 
across  the  gulf,  passing  out  the  cable  at  the  rate  of 
five  or  six  miles  per  hour,  reaching  Aspy  Bay,  Cape 
North,  (the  other  terminus,)  soon  after  five  o'clock 
the  nest  morning — occupying  fifteen  and  a  half 
hours — without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  cable,  or  ' 
kink  or  bend  of  any  kind.  The  cable  was  coiled 
in  the  hold  with  the  greatest  care,  in  such  manner 
that  each  successive  layer  was  run  out  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  stop  the  engine  for  a  moment.  As  the  cable 
passed  from  the  coil,  it  moved  through  a  kind  of 
inverted  cast  iron  tunnel,  and  over  two  cast  iron 
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drimis,  each  about  nine  feet  in  diameter,  weighing 
a  ton  and  a  half  each,  and  over  apully  at  the  stern 
of  the  sKip.  A  register  attached  to  the  drum 
showed  the  exact  length  of  cable  paid  ont,  being 
regulated  like  a  gas  metre — one  dial  showing  the 
fathoms — another  the  miles.  Erakes  were  con- 
stantly brought  to  bear  on  the  drums,  so  that  the 
cable  entered  the  water  straight,  and  a  sufficient 
strain  was  kept  upon  it  to  lay  it  smoothly  on  the 
bottom.  While  it  was  being  laid  in  the  deepest 
portions  of  the  gulf — some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  fathoms — the  cable  descended  at 
an  angle  of  about  twenty-five  degrees,  showing  that 
its  great  weight  was  more  than  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  forward  movement  of  the  vessel.  Com- 
munication was  kept  up  constantly  between  the 
ship  and  the  shore  while  the  cable  was  being  laid. 
Alter  arriving  at  Cape  Korth,  and  while  the  cables 
Avere  being  secured  on  shore,  a  temporary  telegraph 
station  was  fitted  up  under  a  tent,  and  electric  com- 
munication fully  established  between  the  two  shores 
of  the  gull^ — a  distance  of  eighty-five  miles.  This 
gratifying  result  was  announced  by  the  firing  of 
guns  fi-om  the  Propoutis,  and  elicited  the  hearty 
cheers  of  all  in  attendance.  The  electric  fluid  had 
found  its  way  among  mermaids  of  the  deep,  with 
the  same  facility  as  when  passing  between  poles  in 
the  open  atmosphere.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
wire  were  responsible  for  its  safety  until  laid  in  its 
bed  and  for  ten  days  subsequent. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  another  cable  was  laid 
from  the  same  ship,  for  the  same  company,  across 
the  Straits  of  Northumberland,  from  Cape  Tor- 
mentine,  N.  B.,  to  Cape  Traverse,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  a  distance  of  13  miles,  with  the  same 
success;  and  communication  is  now  complete  be- 
'tween  Prince  Edwards  Island  and  the  United  States. 
iThis  last  cable  is  only  a  matter  of  local  conve- 
jDience;  the  former  constitutes  an  important  link  in 
!the  great  enterprise  of  connecting  New  York  with 
London.  The  company  expect  to  have  the  whole 
lino  complete  to  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  in  September 
next ;  all  that  is  now  wanting  being  the  completion 
of  a  portion  of  the  overland  line  in  Cape  Breton 
and  Newfoundland.  In  case  of  a  steamer  calling 
at  St.  Johns,  the  news  would  be  received  here  two 
or  three  days  sooner  than  by  those  that  stop  at 
Halifax.  The  cable  laid  by  the  Propontis  is  of  the 
same  description  with  that  previously  lost,  except 
that  the  portion  designed  for  the  deepest  water  was 
somewhat  lighter,  and  had  but  one  conductor,  com- 
posed of  seven  copper  wires :  whereas,  the  former 
had  three  insulated  wires. — N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 

For  "  The  Friond." 

"Trust   in  the   loril." 

"  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  con- 
idence  in  man.  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
to  put  confidence  in  princes."  The  Psalmist 
rom  sorrowful  experience  knew  this,  from  his  mis- 
)laced  confidence  in  his  beloved  son  Absalom,  who 
ndeavoured  to  steal  away  the  hearts  of  the  Children 
f  Israel,  from  serving  his  father,  the  true  king  ; 
herefore  David  could  feelingly  adopt  the  language, 
it  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confi- 
ences  in  princes."  Let  us  then  trust  in  Him  and 
lo  good,  that  we  may  be  fed  ;  for   those  that   do, 

hall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  shall  not  be  moved, 
lut  abideth  forever." 


For  '•  Tlio  Friend." 

"  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the 

irst  resurrection  ;  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no 

lower,"  unless  to  hide  us  from  the  view  of  mortal 

,  and  liberate  the  soul  to  live  with  Him  who  is 

te  Hesurrection  and  the  Life.      But  we  who  are 


left  a  little  longer  to  .struggle  with  the  temptations 
of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  evil  one,  must  know 
a  being  washed  and  sanctified,  ere  weshallbeju.sti 
fied  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  told  Peter,"  If  I  wash 
thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  in  me ;"  and  when  this 
disciple _/f/t  his  uncleanness,  be  exclaimed,  "  not  my 
feet  only,  but  my  hands  and  my  head."  Ah  ! 
must  experience  this  cleansing,  purilying  power  to 
wash  us  before  we  can  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Apostle,  when  he  said,  "  For  me  to  hve  is  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain." 


The  Trcsciit  Time. 

Deep  calleth  unto  deep,  and  only  obtaineth  an 
answer  tjjereirom.  As  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways, 
saith  the  High  and  Holy  One  that  inhabiteth  eter- 
nity. Therefore,  let  us  cease  to  say,  we  will  eat 
our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own  apparel ;  only 
let  us  be  called  by  thy  name,  to  take  away  our  re- 
proach ;  but  take  heed  unto  the  gift  bestowed  in  the 
latter  covenant,  which  saith,  "1  will  put  my  laws 
into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts ; 
and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to 
me  a  people  :  and  they  shall  not  teach  every  man 
his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying. 
Know  the  Lord  :  for  all  shall  know  me,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest.  For  I  will  be  merciful  to 
their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and  their  iui- 
cpities  will  I  remember  no  more.  In  that  he  saith, 
a  new  covenant,  he  hath  made  the  first  old.  Now 
that  which  decayefh  and  waxeth  old,  is  ready  to 
vanish  away." 

The  son  shall  no  more  bear  the  iniquity  of  th 
father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  son,  for  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,  but 
the  soul  that  doeth  righteousness,  it  shall  live,  for  I 
am  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  will  do  that 
which  secmeth  good  unto  me ;  I  change  not.  There- 
fore, humble  thyself,  C)  man,  and  let  thy  own  right- 
eousness become  as  filthy  rags.  Enter  into  the 
stripping-room,  that  thou  mayest  be  stripped  of  all 
thy  garments ;  put  oif  thine  ornaments  from  about 
thee,  that  I  may  know  what  to  do  unto  thee. 
Wherefore  wilt  thou  come  before  me,  with  thou- 
sands of  rams,  or  ten  thousands  of  rivers .  of  oil. 
Burnt  offerings,  and  sacrifice  I  would  not ;  slain 
beasts  I  have  no  delight  in.  But  unto  this  man  will 
I  look,  that  is  even  poor,  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and 
trembleth  at  my  word  ;  who  loveth  to  keep  judg- 
ment, and  to  do  justly  ;  who  withholdeth  his  hand 
from  taking  of  bribes,  and  shutteth  his  eyes  from 
seeing  evil ;  that  heareth  the  cry  of  the  poor  and 
needy.  I  will  establish  his  goings  that  he  cannot 
fall;  yea,  mine  arm  shall  uphold  him,  and  my 
right  hand,  it  shall  sustain  him.  Though  he  pass 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  he  shall 
fear  no  evil.  The  mountains  may  be  round  about 
him,  the  Bed  Sea  before  him,  and  the  Egyptians 
behind ;  yet  if  he  stand  still,  he  shall  see  my  salva- 
tion; and  he  shall  pass  through,  on  dry  ground, 
the  waters  being  a  wall  on  either  side ;  which,  the 
Egyptians  essaying  to  do,  will  be  drowned. 

Though  we  have  to  flee  to  the  wilderness,  and 
receive  bread  for  only  one  day  at  a  time ;  yet  the 
sabbath  will  come,  when  we  shall  have  a  sufficiency 
for  two  days ;  and  as  we  pass  through,  the  rocks 
will  be  cleaved,  and  pure  water  spring  therefrom.  In 
the  appointed  time  of  Him  that  soeth  not  as  man 
seeth,  but  who  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
we  shall  be  brought  to  the  promised  land.  New 
Jerusalem,  the  heavenly  Canaan,  to  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Lamb.  0  then  let  us  be  faithful  through  good  re- 
port and  evil  report.  S.  S. 
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George  Jba:.— But  above  all  he  excelled  in 
prayer.  The  inwardness  and  weight  of  his  spirit, 
the  reverence  and  solemnity  of  his  address  and  be- 
haviour, and  the  fewness  and  fulness  of  his  word.s, 
have  often  struck  even  strangers  with  admiration, 
as  they  reached  others  with  consolation.  The  most 
awful,  living,  reverent  frame  I  ever  felt  or  beheld, 
I  must  say,  was  his  in  prayer.  And  truly  it  was  a 
testimony  he  knew,  and  lived  nearer  to  the  Lord 
than  other  men  ;  for  they  that  know  him  most  will 
see  most  reason  to  approach  him  with  reveuence 
and  fear. — William  Penn. 

God  is  better  served  in  resisting  a  temptation  to 
evil,  than  in  many  formal  prayers.  "W'ouldst  thou 
then  serve  God;  do  not  that  alone,  which  thou 
wouldst  not  that  another  shoidd  see  thee  do. 
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TEXTS  JIUXTH  4.   It 


We  do  not  wish  to  occupy  our  columns  with  the 
political  controversies  of  the  day,  and  yet  it  may 
be  well  at  times  to  inform  our  readers  of  points  of 
interest  at  issue  before  the  people ;  especially  where 
principles  of  justice  and  equity  are  iuvolvcd  in  the 
controversy. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  great  question  now 
agitating  the  community,  is  the  extension  or  restric- 
tion of  slavery ;  brought  thus  prominently  before 
the  public,  by  the  repeal  of  the  IVIissouri  Compro- 
mise ;  which  flagrant  infraction  of  the  plighted  faith 
of  the  nation  was  committed  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
mitting the  extension  of  slavery  over  the  vast  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  north  of  36°  30',  from 
which  it  had  been  by  the  terms  of  that  compromise 
forever  excluded.  However  politicians  may  mis- 
represent the  cjuestion,  or  seek  to  confuse  the  peo- 
ple in  relation  to  the  points  in  dispute,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  extension  or  restriction  of  slavery 
throughout  large  sections  of  pur  country,  will  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  success  of  one  party  or 
the  other.  This  cjuestion,  however,  is  presented,  not 
simply  and  alone,  but  only  as  involved  in  the  less 
starthng  issue  of  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
governed.  Upon  this  point  there  have  been  three 
distinct  theories  entertained  by  eminent  statesmen, 
and  acted  on,  which  we  find  thus  set  forth  in  a  late 
paper. 

First  in  order  was  that  practically  acted  upon,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Union,  up  to  the  year  1850;  and 
vcted  upon,  for  most  of  that  time  also,  without  question 
IS  to  its  constitutionality ;  we  mean  that  which  consi- 
Icred  Congress  to  have  not  only  an  exclusive,  but  an 
absolute  right  to  legislate  about  the  territories,  and  un- 
ler  which  the  slavery  prohibition  clause  was  so  often 
nserted.  Webster,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  up- 
holders of  this  doctrine,  contended  that  this  power  was 
given  to  Congress,  in  that  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
which  declared  that  Congress  should  have  a  ught'to 
pass  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re-pecting  'the 
territories  and  other  property  ot  the  United  fetitej  '  It 
as  Webster's  idea,  that  Congre'Js,  as  to  the  tenitone?, 
id  despotic  power,  if  they  cho«c  to  c\cui  t  it  nni 
under  this  conviction,  be  declared  liii  m- 

alterably  opposed  to  the  admission  (  f 

"  J.  C.  Calhoun,  at  least  in  thclatti  \  l 

different  opinion.    He  argued  that  th  ii, 

nitnrics  related  to  them  onh  i"!  pioii  ib     ii  .1  m  t  io 

niimmiitics  or  political  organuitions  ,  m'othtr  words, 

ai  it  -ave  Congress  the  ritht  to  dispose  of  the  Iind, 

I.,  liut  not  to  govern  the  population   mid  fli   t  th     ii   ht 

of  CongrcsK  to   legislate,  which   im  i  t 

ight  to  make  treaties,  ic  ,  declare  ai  t  i 

muex  territory,  was  exclusne,  and  i  1 1    t 

s  to  s.iy,  Congress  has  no  right  to   lt_    ,  w     .     ,  p  s,- 

ioii  to  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  t  oustitutiun  ,  it 

cannot,  for  example,  crette  a  nobilitv  m  a  terntoij,  or 

repeal  the  habeas  corjms  law ,  nor  can  it,  and  here  came 
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out  his  favourite  notion,  legislate  slavery  either  iuto  or 
out  of  a  territory,  because  this  would  be  to  favour  the 
people  of  one  section  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  other, 
which,  he  maintained,  was  never  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution. He  denied  the  existence  of  either  an  express 
or  implied  grant  in  the  Constitution  to  Congress  to  legis- 
late about  slavery  at  all.  Holding  this  view,  he  urged 
that  the  practice  into  which  Congress  had  fallen  was  of 
no  binding  force,  because  precedents  are  Invalid  when 
they  favour  what  is  clearly  unconstitutional.  Calhoun, 
in  a  word,  considered  that  Congress  had  no  power  to 
vote  slavery  into  or  out  of  a  territory ;  that  consequently 
Northerners  and  Southerners  were  equally  entitled  to 
take  their  institutions  there ;  and  that  only  when  Con- 
gress authorized  a  census  to  be  taken,  and  a  Constitu- 
tion to  be  formed,  according  to  a  practice  never  deviated 
from  till  Michigan  applied  for  admission,  could  the  ques- 
tion be  voted  upon,  and  that  then  the  inhabitants  were 
to  do  it  for  themselves. 

"  The  third  opinion  is  the  '  squatter  sovereignty  doc- 
trine,' often  confounded  with  Calhoun's,  but  essentially 
different  from  it.  This  gives  the  settlers,,at  once,  the 
right  to  determine  the  character  of  the  future  State.  It 
is^a  new  theory,  first  carried  into  effect  when  California 
was  admitted ;  and  subsequently  further  endorsed  by  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act.  Underit,if  strictlyadheredto.  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  repeal  laws  passed  by  a  territorial 
legislature,  no  matter  how  cruel,  vindictive,  or  tyrannical 
they  may  be,  as  it  is  admitted  to  have  under  both  the  Cal- 
houn and  Webster  doctrme.  The  only  remedy,  in  such 
cases,  is  to  be  found  in  a  new  legislature,  or  by  appeal 
to  a  court  of  law,  if  the  enactments  are  unconstitutional. 
So  also,  if  an  election  has  been  carried  by  fraudulent 
votes,  no  redress  can  be  afforded  by  Congress,  but  only 
by  the  territorial  legislature,  or  possibly  the  courts,  if 
the  official  certificates  have  once  been  made  out  in  favour 
of  the  '  bogus'  candidates.  Though  Kansas  was  set  go- 
ing on  the  '  squatter  sovereignty'  principle,  both  parties 
in^Congress  have  since  abandoned  the  theory,  for  both 
have  introduced  bills  to  repeal  part,  or  all  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  so-called  '  bolder  ruffian'  legislature. 

"  These  are  the  three  opinions.  It  is  for  the  people  to 
decide  which  is  most  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  federal  constitution  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  Union 
was  formed." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  17tl 
The  Russian  Emperor,  Alexander  II.  was  crowned 
Moscow  on  the  1  Hh  ult.,  with  imposing  ceremonies.     Vast 
preparations  had  been  made  for  this  event,  which  was 
attended  with  a  great  display  of  pomp  and  grandeur. 
Iliiiii,! .  ;i:r  ,111 1  rut  that  an  exchange  of  colonies  is  being 
1,,  _  :  .11  France  and  England.    France  to  give 

rp   ,  M        11  the  mainland  of  India,  in  exchange  for 

tlir  ;  !  ,:.  1  I.I  M  uritius.  The  London  Post  (government 
orLiLiiij  rerommends  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  as  a 
fiivourable'seat  for  a  convict  establishment.  Spain  re- 
mained tranquil,  with  slight  exceptions.  It  is  said  that 
the  Western  Powers  have  addressed  a  second  note  to 
Naples,  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  former,  but  in  milder 
language,  and  that  France  will  permit  its  minister  at 
Naples,  to  withdraw  for  a  time,  and  that  England  will  not 
appoint  a  successor  to  the  late  Sir  William  Temple.  The 
insurrection  in  Switzerland  had  been  suppressed.  Prus- 
sia is  said  to  have  notified  an  inclination  to  give  up  her 
claims  on  Neufchatel  in  exchange  for  an  indemnity,  of 
wliifli  the  European  Powers  shall  fix  the  amount.  France 
,sii|i|Hi:1-  tlie-c  views  of  Prussia. 

/,,r.rjin,,i  Jl,irl,iis. — Sales  of  cotton  for  the  week,  50,- 
Ooiiiiili  i;  I  !i  r  i|ii(,tations  were  nearly  unchanged.   Stock 

(HI    I i         ;:   ino   bales,  including  563,000  American. 

'\\  ■  '  i  '  :  Niur,  26s.  a  28a. ;  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
l!  '.   .;  Ohio,  31s.  a  33s.;  white  corn,  33s. ; 

,1  ;    I    I  - 1)  lbs.     The  weather  continued  favour- 

],]  ,.     !       ,r-ts,  and  the  British  crops  were  turning 

ci:;:    .1  i    !     ..    The Londoa money  market  was  more 

,^i!  I N  were  depressed,  and  closed  for  money 

;i(  :-:;  i  '  :.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had 
dccrea.-^tMl  t:-.;15,000. 

INDIA. — Bombay  dates  to  Eighth  mo.  13th,  had  been 
received  in  England.  Oude  is  reported  tranquil.  The 
trade  of  Calcutta,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  shows 
an  improvement.  The  sugar  crop  in  Mauritius  is  un 
precedently   large,   amounting    '  '  ""' 

cholera  had  ceased  there. 


25,000   tons.     The 


r-'sion  of  Tan 
\v.  the  capital 


favour  of  the  colony.     Agriculture  and  domestic  manu 


f\ictures  were  largely  extending.  The  mines  continued 
productive.  From  New  Zealand,  an  encounter  is  re- 
ported between  the  British  troops  and  the  natives,  in 
hich  eighteen  of  the  latter  were  killed. 
SOUTH  AMERICA.— Dates  from  Valparaiso  to  Eighth 
mo.  lUth,  and  Callao  to  the  27th.  A  revolution  had  oc- 
curred in  Lima,  headed  by  CastUlo.  Some  fighting  took 
place  in  the  Plaza,  with  the  government  troops  under 
the  President.  The  engagement  lasted  several  hours, 
but  the  revolutionists  were  finally  subdued. 

NICARAGUA.— Advices  to  Eighth  mo.  30th.  Walker 
IS  remaining  at  the  capital.  Leon  had  been  abandon- 
ed to  the  invading  army,  which  numbers  1500  troops. 
Walker  had  issued  a  decree  declaring  the  property  of  the 
Accessary  Transit  Company  forfeited  to  the  State,  and 
another,  which,  for  a  consideration  of  §400,000,  trans- 
fers nil  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Company  to  Charles 
Morgan  and  Cornelius  Garrison.  According  to  a  rumor, 
which  had  reached  Aspinwall,  Walker  had  caused  forty 
of  his  own  men,  who  refused  to  do  duty,  to  be  led  out 
and  shot. 

UNITED  STATES.— Presidential  Mection.— The  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  says,  that  tickets  have  been  formed 
in  all  the  States  for  Buchanan;  for  Fillmore,  in  all,  ex- 
cept Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  for  Fremont,  in  all  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  except  Pennsylvania ;  also  in  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
Virginia  and  Missouri.  South  Carolina  appoints  Elec- 
tors by  the  Legislature. 

Kansas. — A  new  territorial  legislature  was  to  be 
elected  on  the  1st  inst.  From  Washington,  it  is  stated 
that  the  official  advices  of  Gov.  Geary  and  Gen.  Smith 
have  inspired  the  belief,  that  order  will  soon  be  restored 
in  Kansas.  The  bandit  Missourians  have  generally  dis- 
banded, and  returned  to  their  homes,  in  obedience  to 
the  Governor's  proclamation.  A  dispatch  of  the  23d 
from  St.  Louis  states,  that  Lawrence  was  in  possession 
of  the  United  States  troops,  by  whom  ninety  of  General 
Lane's  men  had  been  made  prisoners.  Lane  had  fled 
from  Lawrence  with  the  remainder  of  his  men,  in  the 
direction  of  Nebraska.  A  later  dispatch  says,  that  Gov. 
Geary,  with  several  companies  of  U.  S.  dragoons,  had 
followed  in  pursuit,  with  the  mtention  of  arresting  Lane, 
if  found  in  the  Territory.  The  pro-slavery  party  were 
organizing  thoroughly,  in  order  to  carry  the  approaching 
election.  The  Squatter  Sovereign  of  the  16th,  a  Kansas 
pro-slavery  paper,  furnishes  the  following  account  of  the 
receut  movement  against  Lawrence,  which,  if  true,  af- 
fords a  singular  commentary  upon  the  Governor's  pro- 
mises of  impartial  justice  between  the  parties  made  in 
his  address  a  few  days  previously.  "  Just  as  we  are  go- 
ing to  press,  we  learn  that  Col.  Reid  made  his  approach 
to  Lawrence  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  14th,  with 
militia,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Gov.  Geary,  500  men 
were  taken  from  Reid's  command  into  the  United  States 
service  to  assist  the  United  States  in  expelling  Lane's 
troops,  and  getting  as  many  of  them  as  possible  prison- 
ers, to  .be  tried  by  martial  law.  Two  hundred  govern- 
ment troops  were  after  Lane,  who  was  en  route  to  Ne- 
braska. At  the  request  of  Gov.  Geary,  Col.  Reid  dis- 
banded the  balance  of  his  men."  According  to  a 
statement  in  the  Boonville  Observer,  the  dragoons  came 
up  with  a  portion  of  the  retreating  Free  State  men  at  a 
crossing  of  the  Kaw  river.  In  the  engagement  that  en- 
ed,  about  forty  Free  State  men  were  killed,  and  ninety- 
five  taken  prisoners.  Lawrence  and  the  other  principal 
settlements  of  the  Free  State  party,  were  nearly  de- 
serted. 

Steamboat  Disaster. — On  the  evening  of  the  24th  ult., 
the  steamer  Niagara  was  burned  near  Port  Washington, 
on  Lake  Michigan.  She  had  a  large  number  of  passen- 
gers, most  of  whom  were  rescued  by  other  vessels,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  sixty-six  lives  have 
been  lost,  mostly  by  drowning.  The  Niagara  was  one  of 
the  largest,  and  most  costly  steamers  on  the  Lakes. 

California. — The  steamship  Illinois,  from  Aspinwall, 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  27th,  with  San  Francisco 
dates  to  the  5th,  and  $1,800,000  in  gold.  The  Illinois 
connected  with  the  Golden  Gate,  which  brought  down 
to  Panama  $2,850,000.  The  Vigilance  Committee  had 
quietly  disbanded,  and  on  the21stof  Eighth  month,  they 
opened  their  rooms  to  the  public.  This  is  only  a  partial 
resignation  of  their  usurped  authority,  for  they  are  tc 
assemble  again  in  the  event  of  any  of  their  number  be- 
ing held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Committee. 
Judge  Terry  had  resumed  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Durkee  and  Rand,  two  of  the  Vigilants, 
who  seized  the  State  arms  in  the  harbour,  are  before  the 
U.  S.  Court,  and  have  been  indicted,  and  were  to  b 
tried  for  piracy  on  the  9th  inst.  Highway  robberies  of 
the  most  dariug  character  are  matters  of  daily  occur 
rence  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  These  are  often  ac. 
companicd  with  loss  of  life.     "  There  is  a  good  deal  of 


animosity  growing  up  in  California  and  Oregon,  towards 
the  Mormons,  both  on  account  of  the  inherent  vileness.- 
of  their  teachings,  and  of  their  emissaries  having  been 
detected  inciting  the  northern  savages  to  hostilities 
ag.ainst  the  whites," 

New  rorA.— Mortality  last  week,  431.  On  the  27th, 
sales  of  wheat  were  as  follows — good  white,  Illinois, 
$1.65;  red,  Illinois,  $1.55 ;  red,  Ohio,  $1.52;  red,  In- 
diana, $1.56  ;  white,  southern,  $1.65  a  $1.70, 

Philadelphia.— MorUlitj  last  week,  204. 

Charleston,  S.  C— The  deaths  from  yellow  fever  for 
the  week  ending  Nmth  month  24th,  number  twenty-four. 
The  weather  was  very  cold.  There  had  been  frost  in , 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  24th. 

The  Tobacco  Crop,  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  has 

en  damaged  by  the  recent  frosts.  There  has  also  been  • 
heavy  frost  in  various  sections  of  Virginia.  This  year's 
crop  is  said  to  he  a  poor  one. 

The  Red  River  has  dammed  up  its  own  mouth,  and  ^ 
now  makes  its  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  Atcha-  ' 
falia  Bayou.  The  river  is  now  low ;  when  full,  it  may 
perhaps  re-open  its  outlet  into  the  Mississippi. 

The  Ohio  River,  on  the  24th,  was  reported  to  be  lower 
than  was  ever  before  known.     Droves  of  cattle  had  been 
en  over  at  Cincinnati. 

orm  on  the  Lakes. — The  recent  equinoctial  stom 
caused  great  damage  among  the  shipping  on  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Upper  Lakes.  Thirty  vessels  are  known  to  have 
gone  ashore  on  Lake  Michigan,  many  of  which  would  be 
totally  lost. 

Dead  Letters. — The  Post-office  Department,  last  week, 
returned  to  their  respective  countries  the  dead  letters, 
which  for  the  last  quarter  had  accumulated  in  the  offices 
of  the  United  States.  There  were  for  England  150,000  ; 
Bremen,  2617;  Cologne,  5374;  Canada,  7500 ;  Nova 
Scotia,  439  ;  New  Brunswick,  619. 

The  Slave  Trade  in  Cuba.— Sot  less  than  14,000  Afri- 
cans have  been  landed  on  the  Island  within  the  last 
eight  months. 

A  Btirricane  at  Inagua,  in  the  Bahamas,  did  great  . 
damage  recently,  blowing  down  thirty  houses,  stranding 
five  vessels,  and  causing  the  loss  of  four  lives. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Benj.  Taber,  Vt.,  $2,  vol.  30,  and  P. 
Gove,  $2,  vol.  29 ;  from  G.  Michener,  agt.,  0.,  for  P. 
W.  Leake,  $2,  vol.  29 ;  from  Geo.  M.  Eddy,  agt.,  Mass., 
$2,  vol.  30,  and  for  M.  Eddy,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Asa  Gar- 
retson,  agt.,  0.,  for  John  Doudna,  Hannah  G.  Townsend, 
$2  each,  vol.  30,  for  John  Gibbons,  $1,  to  27,  vol.  30  ; 
from  Hez.  C.  Post,  Mac,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  A.  Dir- 
kin,  Eng.,  10  shillings,  vol.  30,  and  for  Jonathan  Harris, 
Jonathan  Harris,  jr.,  Jos.  Harris,  Richard  Hall,  Thos. 
ion,  jr.,  10  shillings  each,  vol.  30,  for  Wm.  Wil- 
son, 10  shillings,  to  42,  vol.  30,  for  Forster  Green,  15 
shillings,  to  52,  vol.  30  ;  from  Thos.  C.  Hopkins,  Md.,  $2, 
ol.  29. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-School 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day, 
the  10th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Committee  on 
Admissions,  meet  on  the  same  day — the  former  at  4 
o'clock,  and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Se- 
cond-d.ay  afternoon,  the  6th  of  Tenth  month,  to  attend 
the  Semi-aunual  Examination  of  the  Schools, 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk, 

Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  27th,  1856. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee, 
there  will  be  a  conveyance  at  West  Chester,  on  Second- 
day,  the  6th  of  Tenth  month,  on  the  arrival  of  the  after- 
noon train,  which  leaves  the  depot  in  this  city,  at  3 
o'clock. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  LNDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teach 
at  this  Institution. 

Application   may  be   made   to  either  of  the  uudf 
named  Friends. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  0.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  above  Eighi 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  2G.) 

About  tlie  close  of  the  last  century,  the  great 
improvemeut  in  the  manufacture  of  bar-iron  was 
introduced  by  passing  it  through  grooved  rollers, 
instead  of  hammering  it  on  the  anvil ;  but  in  our 
own  time  the  invention  has  become  most  important. 
The  inventor,  Mr.  Coet,  spent  a  fortune  on  the  en- 
terprise, and  died  poor.  His  son,  in  1812,  peti- 
tioned the  English  Parliament  to  assign  to  him 
some  reward  for  the  great  gift  that  his  father  had 
bestowed  upon  the  nation.  He  asked  in  vain.  It 
is  the  common  fate  of  the  ingenious  and  the  learned  ; 
ind  it  is  well  that  life  has  some  other  consolations 
'or  the  man  that  has  exercised  his  intellect  more 
profitably  for  the  world  than  for  himself,  than  the 
jride  of  the  mere  capitalist,  who  thinks  accumula- 


breaking  or  bending.     In  order  to  get  that,  we  must 
again  change  the  nature  of  our  material. 

How  is  that  to  be  done  ?  The  oftener  that  iron 
is  heated  and  hammered,  it  becomes  the  softer  and 
more  ductile ;  and  as  the  heating  and  hammering 
forced  the  carbon  out  of  it,  if  we  give  it  the  carbon 
back  again,  we  shall  harden  it ;  but  it  happens  that 
we  also  give  it  other  properties,  by  restoring  its 
carbon,  when  the  iron  has  once  been  in  a  ductile 
state. 

For  this  purpose,  bars  or  pieces  of  iron  are 
buried  in  powdered  charcoal,  covered  up  in  a 
sel,  and  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  hours,  according  to  the  object  desired. 
There  are  niceties  in  the  process,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  explain,  that  produce  the  peculiar  qua- 
lity of  steel,  as  distinguished  from  cast-iron.  If  the 
operation  of  heating  the  iron  in  charcoal  is  con- 
tinued too  long,  or  the  heat  is  too  great,  the  iron 
becomes  cast  steel,  and  cannot  be  welded  ;  but  if  it 
is  not  melted  in  the  operation,  it  can  be  worked 
with  the  hammer  in  the  same  manner  as  iron. 

In  each  case,  however,  it  has  acquired  the  pro- 
perty upon  which  the  keenness  of  the  knife  depends ; 
and  the  chief  difference  between  the  cast  steel  and 
the  steel  that  can  bear  to  be  hammered  is,  that  cast 
steel   takes    a   keener   edge,   but   is   more    easily 


The  property  which  it  has  acquired  is  that  of 
bearing  to  be  tempered.  If  it  be  made  very  hot, 
and  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  kept  there  till  it 
is  quite  cooled,  it  is  so  hard  that  it  will  cut  iron 


ion,^  and  accumulatio^n  only,  the  chief  ^business  of  but  it  is  brittle.     In  this  state  the  workman  bright 
„..  ,.  .„.   .e  XL.  .  ens  the  surface,  and  lays  the  steel  upon  a  piece  of 

hot  iron,  and  holds  it  to  the  fire  till  it  becomes  of  a 
colour  which  he  knows  from  experience  is  a  test  of 
the  proper  state  of  the  process.  Then  he  plunges 
it  again  into  water,  and  it  has  the  degree  of  hard- 
ness that  he  wants. 

The  grinding  a  knife,  and  the  polishing  it,  even 
when  it  has  acquired  the  requisite  properties  of 
steel,  if  they  were  not  done  by  machinery,  would 
cost  more  than  the  whole  price  of  a  knife  upon 
which  machinery  is  used.  A  travelling  knife-grinder, 
with  his  treadle  and  wheels,  has  a  machine,  but  not 
a  very  perfect  one.     The  knife-maker  grinds  the 


xistence.  E,olling  bar-iron  is  one  of  the  great 
abour-saving  principles  that  especially  prevail  in 
jvery  branch  of  manufacture  in  metals.  The  un- 
lided  strength  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  could 
lot  make  all  the  iron  which  is  at  present  made, 
[hough  they  did  nothing  else.  Machinery  is  there- 
ore  resorted  to  ;  and  water-wheels,  steam-engines, 
nd  all  sorts  of  powers  are  set  to  work  in  moving 
lammers,  turning  rollers,  and  drawing  rods  and 
rire  through  holes,  till  every  workman  can  have 
he  particular  form  which  he  wants.  If  it  were 
ot  for  the  machinery  that  is  employed  in  the  ma- 
ufacture,  no  man  could  obtain   a  spade  for  less 


ban  the  price  of  a  year's  labour ;  the  buckles  of:  knife  at  first  upon  wheels  of  immense  size,  turned 
le  harness  of  a  horse  would  cost  more  than  the  by  water  or  steam,  and  moving  so  quickly  that  they 

appear  to  stand  still  —the  eye  cannot  follow  the 
motion.  With  these  aids  the  original  grinding  and 
polishing  cost  scarcely  anything ;  while  the  travel- 
ling knife-grinder  charges  two  cents  or  more  for 
the  labour  of  himself  and  his  wheel  in  just  sharpen- 
ing it. 


le  harness  of  a  horse  would  cost  more  than  the 
orse  himself;  and  the  farmer  would  have  to  re- 
irn  to  wooden  plow-shares,  and  hoes  made  of 
ticks  with  crooked  ends. 

After  all  this,  the  iron  is  not  yet  fit  for  a  knife, 
t  least  for  such  a  knife  as  we  may  buy  for  a  quar- 
sr.     Many  nations  would,   however,  be   thankful 

)r  a  little  bit  of  it,  and  nations  too  in  whose  coun- 1  The  "  Sheffield  whittle"  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
ies  there  is  no  want  of  iron  ore.  But  they  have  I  Edward  III.,  as  we  know  from  the  poet  Chaucer. 
0  knowledge  of  the  method  of  making  iron,  and] Sheffield  is  still  the  metropolis  of  steel.  It  is  in 
ave  no  furnaces  or  machinery.     When  our  ships' the  change  of  iron  into  steel  by  a  due  admixture  of 


mong  the  people  of  the  eastern  islands,  those  carbon— hy  hammering,  by  casting,  by  melting— 
eople  do  not  ask  for  gold.     "  Iron,  iron  !"  is  the  that  the  natural  powers  of  Sheffield,  her  water  and 
ill ;   and  he  who  can  exchange  his  best  commodity 
ir  a  rusty  nail  or  a  bit  of  iron  hoop,  is  a  fortunate 
(dividual. 


We  are  not  satisfied  with  that  in  the  best  form, 
ihieh  is  a  treasure  to  those  people  in  the  worst. 
^e  must  have  a  knife,  not  of  iron,  but  of  staJ, — a 
ibstance  that  will  bear  a  keen  edge  without  either 

I 


powers 
her  coal,  have  become  of  such  value.  Wherever 
there  is  a  stream  with  a  fall,  there  is  the  grinding- 
wheel  at  work :  and  in  hundreds  of  workshops  the 
nicer  labour  of  the  artificer  is  fashioning  the  steel 
into  every  instrument  which  the  art  of  man  can 
devise,  from  the  scythe  of  the  mower  to  the  lancet 
of  the  surgeon.     The  machinery  that  made  the  steel 


has  called  into  action  the  skill  that  makes  the  file- 
cutter.  No  machine  has  yet  been  invented,  which 
can  make  a  perfect  file.  The  file-cutter  with  a 
small  hammer  can  cut  notch  after  notch  in  a  piece 
of  softened  steel,  without  a  guide  or  gauge — even 
to  the  number  of  a  hundred  notches  in  an  inch.  It 
is  one  out  of  many  things  in  which  skilled  labour 
triumphs  over  the  uniibrmity  of  operation  which 
belongs  to  a  machine.  The  cutting  of  files  alone  in 
Great  Britain  gives  employment  to  more  than  six 
thousand  persons.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  it  is  evident  that  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  arts  calls  into  action  an  almost  in- 
finite variety  of  handicrafts.  An  ordinary  work- 
man can  obtain  a  knife  for  the  price  of  a  few  hours' 
labour.  The  causes  are  easily  seen.  Every  part 
of  the  labour  that  can  be  done  by  machinery  is  so 
done.  One  turn  of  a  wheel,  one  stroke  of  a  steam- 
engine,  one  pinch  of  a  pair  of  rollers,  or  one  blow 
of  a  die,  will  do  more  in  a  second  than  a  man  could 
do  in  a  month.  One  man,  also,  has  but  one  thing 
to  do  in  connection  with  the  machinery ;  and  when 
the  work  of  the  hand  succeeds  to  the  work  of  the 
wheel  or  the  roller,  the  one  man,  like  the  file-cutter, 
has  still  but  one  thing  to  do.  In  course  of  time  he 
comes  to  do  twenty  times  as  much  as  if  he  were 
constantly  shifting  from  one  thing  to  another.  The 
value  of  the  work  that  a  man  does  is  not  to  be  mea- 
sured in  all  cases  by  the  time  and  trouble  that  it 
cost  him  individually,  but  by  the  market  value  of 
what  he  produces :  which  value  is  determined,  as 
far  as  labour  is  concerned,  by  the  price  paid  for 
doing  it  in  the  best  and  most  expeditious  mode. 

And  does  not  all  this  machinery,  and  this  eco- 
nomy of  labour,  it  may  still  be  said,  deprive  many 
workmen  of  employment  ?  No.  By  these  means 
the  iron  trade  gives  bread  to  hundreds,  where  other- 
wise it  would  not  have  given  bread  to  one.  There 
are  more  hands  employed  at  the  iron-works  than 
there  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  ma- 
chinery ;  because  without  machinery  men  could  not 
produce  iron  cheap  enough  to  be  generally  used. 

The  machinery  that  is  now  employed  in  the  iron 
trade,  not  only  enables  the  people  to  be  supplied 
cheaply  with  all  sorts  of  articles  of  iron,  but  it  en- 
ables a  great  number  of  people  to  find  employment, 
not  in  the  iron  trade  only,  but  in  all  other  trades, 
who  otherwise  could  not  have  been  employed  ;  and 
it  enables  every  body  to  do  more  work  with  the 
same  exertion,  by  giving  them  better  tools ;  while 
it  makes  all  more  comfortable,  by  furnishing  them 
with  more  commodious  domestic  utensils. 

There  are  thousands  of  families  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  that  would  be  glad  to  exchange  all  they 
have  for  a  tin  kettle,  or  an  iron  pot,  which  can  be 
bought  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  a  shilling 
or  two.  And  could  the  poor  man  in  this  country 
but  once  see  how  even  the  rich  man  in  some  other 
places  must  toil  day  after  day  before  he  can-ecrape 
or  grind  a  stone  so  as  to  be  able  to  boil  a  little  wa- 
ter in  it,  or  make  it  serve  for  a  lamp,  he  would  ac- 
count himself  a  poor  man  no  more.  A  travelling 
beggar  carries  about  with  him  more  of  the  conve- 
niences of  life  than  are  enjoyed  by  the  chiefs  or 
rulers  in  countries  which  naturally  have  much  finer 
climates  than  that  of  England.  But  they  have  no 
machinery,  and  therefore  they  are  wretched. 
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Great  Biitain  is  a  country  ricliin  other  minerals 
tliau  iron-stone  and  coal.  Her  earliest  inhabitants 
are  recorded  to  have  esehanged  tin  -with  maritime 
people  who  come  to  her  shores.  They  had  kad 
also,  -which  was  cast  into  oblong  blocks  during  the 
Eoman  occupation  of  the  island,  and  -which  bear 
the  imperial  stamp.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  tin  -was  -worked  into  pe-wter,  which, 
in  the  shape  of  plates,  had  superseded  -wooden 
trenchers.  But  the  English  raised  and  smelted  no 
copper,  importing  it  unwrought.  The  valuable  tin 
and  copper  mines  of  Corn-wall  -were  imperfectly 
worked  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  because 
the  water  which  overflowed  them  was  only  removed 
by  hydraulic  engines,  the  best  of  which  was  intro- 
duced in  1700.  When  Watt  had  reconstructed 
the  steam-engine,  steam-power  began  to  be  em- 
ployed in  draining  the  Cornwall  mines.  In  1780, 
24,443  tons  of  copper-ore  were  raised,  produein 
2932  tons  of  copper.  In  1850,  155,025  tons  of 
ore  were  obtained,  producing  12,254  tons  of  copper. 
The  tin-mines  produced  1600  tons  in  1750,  and 
10,719  tons  in  1849. 

In  all  mining  operations,  conducted  as  they  are 
in  modern  times,  and  in  our  own  country,  we  must 
cither  go  without  the  article  produced,  whether  coal, 
or  iron,  or  lead,  or  copper,  if  the  machines  were 
abolished — or  we  must  employ  human  labour,  in 
works  the  most  painiul,  at  a  price  which  would  not 
only  render  existence  unbearable,  but  destroy  it 
altogether.  The  people,  in  that  case,  would  be  in 
the  condition  of  the  unhappy  natives  of  South 
America,  when  the  Spaniards  resolved  to  get  gold 
at  any  cost  of  human  suffering.  The  Spaniards  had 
no  machines  but  pickaxes  and  spades  to  put  in  th 
hands  of  the  poor  Indians.  They  compelled  them 
to  labour  incessantly  with  these,  until  in  some  in- 
stances whole  tribes  became  extinct.  Without  ma- 
chinery, in  places  where  people  can  obtain  even 
valuable  ore  for  nothing,  the  collection  and  prepa- 
ration of  metals  is  hardly  worth  the  labour.  Mungo 
Parke  describes  the  sad  condition  of  the  Africans 
who  arc  always  washing  gold-dust ;  and  we  have 
seen  in  England  a  poor  man  separating  small  par- 
ticles of  lead  from  the  limestone,  or  spar,  and  un- 
able to  earn  a  shilling  a  day  by  the  process.  A 
man  of  capital  erects  lead-works,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  obtains  an  adequate  profit,  and  employs  many 
labourers. 

It  may  enable,  us,  in  addition  to  our  slight  no- 
tices of  quantities  produced,  to  form  something  like 
an  accurate  conception  of  the  vast  mineral  industry 
of  Great  Britain,  if  wc  give  the  aggregate  of  men 
employed  as  miners  and  metal-workers,  according 
to  the  census  of  1851.  Of  coal-miners  there  were 
216,366;  of  iron-miners,  27,098  ;  of  copper-miners, 
18,468;  of  tin-miners,  12,912;  of  lead-miners, 
21,617.  This  is  a  total  of  296,461.  In  the  ma- 
nufacture of  various  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  in 
addition  to  the  iron  and  coal-miners,  who  cannot 
be  accurately  distinguished,  there  are  employed 
281,578  male  workers,  and  18,807  female  ;  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  of  brass  and  other  mixed 
metals,  46,076  ;  of  wliich  number  8,370  are  females. 
The  workers  in  metal  tLus  enumerated  amount  to 
542,922.  Wc  may  add,  from  the  class  of  persons 
engaged  in  mechanic  productions,  in  which  we  find 
48,0-50  engine  and  machine  makers,  and  7,429 
gunsmiths,  a  number  that  will  raise  the  aggregate 
of  miners  and  workers  iu  metals  to  600,000  per- 
sons. The  boldness  of  some  of  the  operations  which 
are  conducted  in  this  department  of  industry,  the 
various  skill  of  the  labourers,  and  the  vastnoss  of 
the  aggregate  results,  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense 
of  power  that  almost  belongs  to  the  sublime.  Thi 
fables  of  mythology  arc  tame  when  compared  with 
these  realities  of  science.     Vulcan  with  his  anvils 


._  .i^tna,  is  a  feeble  insti-ument  by  the  side  of  the 
steam-hnmmer  that  forges  an  anchor,  or  the  hy- 
draulic press  that  lilts  a  bridge.  A  knot  of  Cupids 
co-operating  for  the  fabrication  of  their  barbed  ar- 
rows is  the  poetry  of  painting  applied  to  the  arts. 
But  there  is  higher  poetry  in  that  triumph  of  know- 
ledge, and  skill",  and  union  of  forces,  which  fills  a 
furnace  with  fiity  thousand  pounds  of  molten  iron, 
and  conducts  the  red-hot  stream  to  the  enormous 
mould  which  is   to  produce   a  cylinder  without  a 


If  the  soul  were  suddenly  illuminated,  in  the 
midst  of  its  carelessness  and  unbelief,  to  see  and 
feel  things  as  they  are,  terror  would  take  possession 
of  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  *  *  But  we 
are  often  as  men  in  a  trance,  or  as  persons  walking 
in  their  sleep,  and  conscious  of  nothing.  Sleep- 
walkers are  never  terrified,  even  by  dangers  that 
would  take  from  a  waking  man  all  his  self-posses- 
Sleep-walkers  have  been  known  to  balance 
themselves  upon  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  most 
perilous  heights,  with  as  much  indifference  and  se- 
curity as  if  they  were  walking  upon  even  ground. 
They  have  been  seen  treading  at  the  eaves  of  lofty 
buildings,  and  bending  over,  and  looking  down  into 
the  street,  making  the  gazers,  who  have  discovered 
the  experiment,  tremble  with  fright,  and  grow  faint 
with  expectation ;  and  if  the  trance  should  suddenly 
pass  away,  and  the  waking  sense  be  restored,  the 
self- discovery  would  prove  fatal,  and  the  man 
would  lose  his  balance  and  fall,  where  before  he 
trod  with  perfect  indifference  and  security.  Just 
so  to  the  quickened  sight  and  conscience  of  spiritual 
spectators,  careless  sinners  are  beheld  walking 
asleep  and  indifferent  on  the  verge  of  the  world  of 
woe.  They  bend  over  toward  the  flaming  gulf,  and 
if  they  saw  and  felt  what  it  is  they  are  doing,  what 
dreadful  hazard  they  are  running,  there  would,  for 
the  time,  be  no  more  life  in  them.  The  conscious- 
ness of  meeting  a  holy  God,  and  the  thought  of 
what  was  before  them,  would  fill  their  minds  with 
anguish,  which  nothing  but  the  blood  of  Christ,  no- 
thing but  a  heartfelt^  humble  application  of  the 
soul  for  God's  mercy,  through  Christ,  nothing  but 
the  faith  and  hope  of  forgiveness,  could  possibly 
allay. — Geo.  B.  Chceve)-'s  ^^Lectiires  on  Ccw2]er." 


Imjiraved  Diving  Dresses. — Some  interesting 
experiments  lately  took  place  at  Paris,  on  and  near 
the  Seine,  with  different  diving  apparatus,  &e.  All 
of  these  apparatus  are  constructed  on  nearly  the 
same  plan,  being  composed  of  a  water  proof  dress, 
terminated  at  the  upper  part  by  a  cuirass  in  metal, 
to  which,  when  on  the  body  of  the  diver,  is  screwed 
a  helmet  of  the  same  metal,  having  affixed  to  it  a 
tube  for  giving  air,  the  supply  of  which  is  kept  up 
by  means  of  an  air-pump  and  a  valve  for  letting  off 
the  breath  of  the  diver.  One  of  the  experiments 
tried  with  Siebe's  apparatus  was,  that  the  diver  can 
of  his  own  fi-ee  will  come  to  the  surface,  by  removing 
a  part  of  the  weight  which  keeps  him  under  water. 
The  four  divers  descended  at  the  same  time  ;  one  of 
them  remained  under  water  forty  minutes,  and  the 
others  a  somewhat  shorter  period  of  time,  picking  up 
during  the  immersion  several  small  pieces  of  metal 
which  had  been  thrown  down.  M.  de  Siebe,  the  diver, 
stated  that  the  Seine  was  discoloured  for  about 
seven  feet,  but  about  two  feet  from  the  bottom  the 
water  was  perfectly  clear  ;  the  appearance  of  the 
water  underneath  was  that  of  a  dense  fog. 

If  thou  wouldst  eonciuer  thy  weakness,  thou  must 
never  gratify  it.  No  man  is  compelled  to  evil  ;  his 
consent  only  makes  it  his.  It  iis  no  sin  to  be  tempt- 
ed, but  to  be  overcome. 


Epistle  of  George  Fox. 
Friends, — The  children  of  the  devil,  how  expert 
are  they  in  evil,  in  all  deceit  in  his  kingdom ;  and 
yet  they  may  speak  of  the  things  of  God ;  but  no 
vulturous  eye,  nor  venomous  beast  ever  trod  in  the 
steps  of  the  just,  though  they  may  talk  of  the  way. 
For  who  have  their  conversations  in  this  world,  in 
vain  do  they  profess  godliness.  But  the  children 
of  God,  who  are  conceived  and  begotten  of  him,  are 
not  of  this  world,  neither  do  they  mind  only  the 
things  of  this  world,  but  the  things  which  are  eter- 
nal. The  children  of  this  world  do  mostly  mind 
the  external  things,  and  their  love  is  in  them,  but 
the  others  live  by  faith  ;  the  one  is  sanctified  by  the 
Word,  the  other  painted  with  the  words.  The 
children  of  God  are  pure  in  heart,  not  looking  only 
at  the  outside.  The  favour  of  the  world,  and 
friendship  thereof  is  enmity  to  God  ;  man  may  soon 
be  stained  with  it.  0,  love  the  stranger,  and  be  as 
strangers  in  the  world  !  They  that  followed  Christ 
in  his  cross,  they  were  strangers  in  the  world,  and 
wondersto  the  world,  and  condemned  by  the  world; 
and  the  world  knew  Him  not,  neither  doth  it  them . 
that  follow  Him  now.  So  marvel  not  if  the  world- 
hate  you;  for  the  world  lieth  in  hatred  and  -wick- 
edness. Who  love  this  world  are  enemies  to  Christ; 
and  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  Himfori 
their  Lord  over  them,  they  are  redeemed  out  of  the 
world.  The  world  would  have  a  Christ,  but  not  to 
rule  over  them ;  the  nature  of  the  world  is  above 
Christ  in  man,  until  Christ  hath  subdued  that  na- 
ture in  man.  While  the  nature  of  the  world  doth 
rule  in  man.  Oh  the  deaf  ears  and  blind  eyes,  andl 
the  understandings,  that  are  all  shut  up  amongst; 
them,  with  which'' they  judge  !  But  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  do  not  mind  the  world's  judg- 
ment, nor  are  troubled  at  it,  but  consider  all  our 
brethren,  who  have  gone  before  us. 

When  ye  think  ye  are  past  all  crosses,  when  the 
trial  doth  come,  ye  will  find  a  cross  to  that  u'ill, 
which  doth  meddle  with  the  things  of  God  pre- 
sumptuously. That  man  may  live  in  joy,  but  the 
spirit  is  in  bondage.  Eejoice  not  in  the  flesh,  but 
in  the  spirit,  which  crucifieth  all  fleshly  boastings ; 
if  that  icili  be  fed,  then  carelessness  eometh  up,  and 
they  fall  into  flatness  (from  the  Spirit,)  and  are 
mindless  of  the  Lord  God  ;  such  are  soon  up  and 
down.  The  serpent  tempted  Eve  to  eat  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  she  took  and  gave  to  her  hus- 
band, and  so  they  fell  under  the  serpent's  power, 
and  the  creatures,  out  of  the  power  of  God,  which 
would  have  kept  them  in  dominion.  And  so  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  the  serpent  all  went  out  of  the  Truth, 
Eve  eating  the  tree  of  knowledge,  she  had  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  after  the  fall,  but  not  in  the  do- 
minion, in  the  power  of  God  ;  but  the  Seed,  Christ 
which  was  in  the  beginning,  bruiseth  the  serpent's 
head,  and  He  is  the  wisdom  of  God.     1650. 


The  lijiity  Cedars  of  California, 
Dr.  Bushnell,  of  Hartford,  writes  from  California 
to  the  New  York  Independent,  a  graphic  accoun- 
of  the  immense  cedars  of  California,  the  greatest 
trees  in  the  world.  One  of  them,  which  had  beei 
felled,  he  ascertained  by  counting  the  grains  of  th( 
stump,  to  be  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  years  old 
When  JIahomct  was  at  nurse  this  tree  was  sprout 
ing,  says  this  gentleman. 

"it  is"  forest,  yet  nothing  that  we  mean  by  forest 
There  is  no  undergrowth,  scarcely  anywhere  a  rock 
the  surfaces  are  as  beautifully  turned  as  if  shapeo 
by  a  biudscape  gardener,  and  dotted  all  over  bi 
myriads  of  flowers,  more  dehcate,  if  not  more  va 
rious  than  any  garden  ever  grew.  Moving  alonji 
these  surfaces,  rounding  over  a  hill,  or  gaUopinji 
through  some  silent  valley,  winding  here  among  thi 
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native  oaks  castiug  their  round  shadows,  aud  here 
among  tall  pines  and  cedars  drawing  their  huge 
conical  shapes  on  the  ground  ;  we  seem,  in  fact,  to 
be  riding  through  some  vast  park.  Indeed,  after 
■we  had  seen  the  trees  and  taken  their  impression, 
we  could  think  of  nothing  but  to  call  it  the  park  of 
the  Lord  Almighty.  The  other  trees,  we  observed, 
were  increasing  in  size  as  we  neared  the  place,  till, 
finally,  descending  gently  along  a  western  slope, 
among  the  files  of  little  giants,  we  came  to  the  gate 
of  the  real  giants,  emerging  into  the  clear  ground  of 
the  Big  Tree  Hotel  between  the  two  sentinels,  which 
are  500  feet  high,  aud  stand  only  far  enough  apart 
for  the  narrow  road  to  pass  between.  These  were 
the  first  of  the  Washington  cedars  we  had  seen ;  it 
really  seemed  that  we  had  never  seen  a  tree  before. 
Aud  yet  they  were  only  medium  specimens. 

Close  by  the  house  lay  the  first  cut  of  the  Big 
Tree,  ixir  eminence  ;  the  remaining  part,  or  top, 
had  been  .split  up  aud  removed.  Near  this  first  cut 
Stood  the  stump,  about  six  feet  high,  with  an  arbor 
mounted  on  the  top,  which  had  been  squared  down 
for  this  purpose,  the  posts  of  the  arbor  standing  out 
in  the  line  of  the  largest  circuit  at  the  ground,  and 
the  space  between  them  and  the  circuit  of  the  top 
filled  in  by  a  floor  of  short  boards.  The  diameter 
of  the  top  is  by  measurement  twenty-five  feet  one 
way,  and  twenty-three  and  one-half  feet  the  other. 
The  diameter,  at  the  ground,  was  thirty-one  feet. 
They  are  all  included  in  a  space  of  50  acres,  and 
are  only  about  90  in  number.  The  ground  occu- 
pied is  a  rich  wet  bottom,  and  the  foot  of  the  moits 
[northern  slope  adjacent,  covered  also  with  an  under- 
growth. And  why  are  they  here^just  here,  and  no 
■^wherc  else  ?  This,  I  confess,  is  to  me  the  greatest, 
rangest  wonder  of  all,  that  nowhere  in  the  whole 
earth  is  there  another  known  example  of  these  An- 
akims  of  the  forest ;  ninety  seeds  alone  have  been 
Started,  ninety  and  no  more.  Is  there,  was  there 
no  other  piece  of  ground  but  just  this,  in  the  whole 
world,  that  could  fitly  take  the  seeds  of  such  a 

wth  ?  Why  have  they  never  spread, — why  has 
no  one  seed  of  the  myriads  theysprinkle  every  year 

the  earth,  ever  started  in  any  other  locality  ? 

And  what  a  starting  it  is,  when  such  a  seed  of 
life  begins  to  grow.  Little  did  that  tiny  form  of 
matter  about  the  size  of  a  parsnip-seed,  and  lookino- 
more  like  it  than  any  other,  imagine  what  it  was 
going  to  do,  what  feelings  to  excite,  when  it  started 
the  fii-st  sproutings  of  the  Big  Tree  ?  We  mea- 
sured an  enormous  sugar-pine  recently  felled.  Sixty 
"eet  from  the  ground  it  was  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
[t  was  240  feet  high.  We  measured  one  of  the  pros- 
tate giants,  and  240  feet  from  the  ground  it  was 
iix  feet  in  diameter !  The  top  was  gone,  but  it 
iould  not  have  been  less  than  350  feet  high.  And 
ret  this  tree  was  only  eighteen  feet  in  diameter  where 
,he  Big  Tree  was  twenty- five.  If  the  Big  Tree  wore 
lollowed,  one  might  drive  the  largest  load  of  hay 
.hrough  it  without  even  a  brush  of  contact. 

Many  of  the  trees,  and  all  the  largest  of  them  that 
■emain,  are  greatly  injured  by  fire.  Their  time  is 
herefore  shortened,  aud  a  long  time  will  be  requir- 
id  to  bring  the  smaller  ones  to  their  maximum  of 
rowth.  That  a  man,  instigated  by  the  love  of 
noney,  should  have  cut  down  the  biggest  of  them, 
md  skinned  the  next,  one  hundred  aud  twenty  feet 


without — it  is  a  sight  so  grand  as  almost  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  we  suffer  by  the  baseness  of  the 
act. — Late  Paper. 


Less  Kuo\i 


ipwards  from  the  ground,  (viz.,  the  Mother,)  that  h 
night  show  or  sell  the  bark  of  her  body,  both  sound 
rock  at  the  heart,  and  good  for  a  thousand  years 
0  come— Oh  !  it  surpasses  all  contempt.  And  yet  to 
ee  this  Giant  Mother  still  growing  up  as  before, 
)earing  her  fresh  foliage,  ripening""  her  seeds  and 
•efusing  to  die  ;  hiding  still  her  juices  and  workinc 
ler  pumps  in  the  deep  masses  of  her  barkless  body^ 
which  the  sun  of  two  whole  years  has  not  been  able 
»  season  through,  dead  as  it  is,  and  weather-cracked 


Reasons  for  Weijl  Kuown  Tr,ntiis. 
The  longer  the  beam  of  a  plow,  the  less  power 
required  to  draw  the  plough  ;  because  the  beam 
a  lever,  through  which  the  power  is  exerted,  and, 
by  extending  the  beam,  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  is 
lengthened,  and  the  leverage  is  thereby  increased 
The  same  is  true  of  many  other  implements  and 
tools — such  as  spades,  pitchforks,  wheelbarrows, 
planes,  screwdrivers,  augurs,  gimlets,  &c. 
_  The  greater  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  of  a  car- 
riage, the  less  power  it  requires  to  overcome  the  in- 
equalities of  a  road  ;  both  because  the  leverage  is 
increased  by  lengthjning  the  spokes,  or  radii  of  the 
wheels,  which  are  the  long  arms  of  the  levers, 
whereby  the  power  is  exerted,  and  because  the 
steepness  or  abruptness  of  the  okstructions  present- 
ed to  the  wheels  is  lessened  by  the  greater  circum- 
ference of  the  wheels.  Bat  there  is  a  near  limit  to 
the  size  of  the  wheels,  beyond  which  no  advantage 
is  gained  by  increasing.  For  when  the  axles  of  the 
wheels  become  higher  than  the  point  of  draught  on 
the  animal,  a  portion  of  the  power  exerted  merely 
adds  to  the  weight,  or  pressure,  of  the  carriage  upon 
the  ground  ;  and  the  portion  thus  lost  increases  with 
the  increased  height  of  the  axle  above  the  horizon- 
tal line  of  draught.  Besides,  the  increasing  weight 
of  enlarged  wheels  soon  more  than  counteracts  the 
advantages  gained  by  increasing  their  diameter. 

Blore  carriages  meet  than  overtake  a  pedestrian, 
on  a  road  ;  simply  because  the  length  of  road  ofl"er- 
ing  the  opportunity  to  meet,  is  the  simi  of  the  dis- 
tances passed  over  by  the  opposite  travellers,  while 
the  length  of  road  offering  the  opportunity  to  over- 
take, is  only  the  difference  of  the  distances  passed 
over  by  the  pedestrian  and  the  .drivers.  The 
chances  in  the  one  case  are  reckoned  by  the  sum, 
and  in  the  other  case  by  the  difference  of  the  speed 
of  the  walker  and  the  rider. 

The  breezes  in  the  groves,  on  a  still  day,  are  ex 
plained  by  the  trunks,  branches,  and  leaves  of  the 
trees  offering  the  obstruction  of  their  opposing  sur- 
faces to  whatever  motion  the  air  may  have,  thereby 
simply  causing  a  greater  velocity  through  the  spaces 
between- them. 

Winds  produce  cold  in  several  ways.  The  act 
of  blowing  implies  the  descent  upon,  and  motion 
over  the  earth,  of  colder  air,  to  occupy  the  room  of 
that  which  it  displaces.  It  also  increases  the  evapo 
ration  of  moisture  from  the  earth,  and  thus  conveys 
y  considerable  heat.  This  increased  evaporation, 
and  the  mixture  of  warm  and  cold  air,  usually  pro- 
duce a  condensation  of  vapors  in  the  atmosphere  ; 
hence  the  formation  of  clouds,  and  the  consequent 
detention  of  the  heat  brought  by  the  rays  of  thesun. 
And  whenever  air  in  motion  is  colder  than  the  earth, 
or  any  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  a  por- 
tion of  their  heat  is  imparted  to  the  air. 

"  All  signs  of  rain  fail  in  a  dry  time;"  "  wet  be- 
gets more  wet."     There  is  real  philosophy  in  these 
proverbs.     In  a  dry  time,  comparatively  little  evapo- 
ration can  take  place  from  the  parched  earth,  and 
,  the  atmosphere  becomes  but  slowly  charged   with 

■  ture — the  source  of  rain.  In  a  wet  time  evapo- 


ration goes  on  rapidly  from  the  saturated  earth,  and 
soon  overcharges  the  atmosphere  with  moisture. 

The  cold  moderates  immediately  preceding  a  fall 
of  snow  ;  because  the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  act  of  congealing  into  snow,  parts  with  many 
degi-ees  of  heat,  which  before  were  latent,  and 
which  are  at  once  imparted  to  the  surroundinn'  at- 
mosphere. 

The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  the  condensation 
of  vapor  into  rain ;  but  the  amount  of  latent  heat 


thereby  made  .sensible,  is  much  loss  than  in  the  act 
of  freezing,  and  it  is  generally  compensated  by  the 
loss  of  heat  in  the  evaporation  taking  place  from  the 
eai-th  after  the  rain  falls.  During  the  fall  both  of 
rain  and  snow,  the  atmosphere  usually  becomes 
gradually  colder  ;  because  the  source  of  heat  de- 
rived from  the  sunshine  is,  for  the  time,  cut  off,  and 
therefore  does  not  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation 
and  radiation  from  the  earth.  Ilain  and  snow  are 
also  usually  accompanied  by  wind,  a  consumer  of 
heat. 
_  It  is  less  tiresome  to  walk  than  to  stand  still  a 
given  length  of  time  ;  for  in  walking,  each  set  of 
muscles  is  resting  half  of  the  time,  but  when  stand- 
ingstill,  the  muscles  are  continually  exerted.  The  ex- 
ertion of  the  muscles  in  the  effort  of  walking,  is  not 
twice  as  great  as  in  standing  still ;  hence,  the  for- 
mer is  not  equal  to  the  double  continuation  of  the 
latter. 

A  cou.siderable  quantity  of  food,  taken  at  one 
time,  into  the  stomach,  is  more  readily  digested  than 
a  very  small  quantity  ;  because,  in  the  former  case, 
the  food  coming  into  contact  with  the  entire  in- 
ner surface  of  the  stomach,  excites  the  action  of 
the  organ,  and  occasions  the  secretion  of  gastric 
fluid  ordinarily  suflicient  for  digesting;  but  in  the 
latter  case,  there  is  not  enough  food  in  the  stomach 
to  excite  its  action.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  often 
affording  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  persons  are  fre- 
quently made  very  ill  by  taking  into  the  stomach  a 
very  small  quantity  of  food,  when  it  is  remarked 
that  the  same  persons  have  previously  taken'  much 
larger  quantities  of  the  same  kinds  of  food  with 
impunity. 

The  fur  or  hair  of  an  animal  effectually  protects 
it  from  cold,  not  so  much  by  covering  the  body  and 
shutting  in  the  heat,  as  by  preventing  the  circula- 
tion of  air  around  it,  so  that  the  heat  cannot  be 
rapidly  conveyed  away.  And  the  arrangement  of 
hairs  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  by  the  law  of  reflection,  permits  the 
radiation  of  but  very  little  heat  from  the  body. 

The  human  system,  in  its  vital  or  muscular  power, 
is  very  analogous  to  an  electric  machine.  Damp- 
ness dispels  the  force  of  both,  apparently  in  the 
same  way.  Hence  the  debilitating  effect  of  hot 
weather,  caused  principally  by  excessive  per.spira- 
tion.  The  quantity  of  perspiration  can  be  greatly 
lessened  by  refraining  from  unnecessary  drinking. 
Any  one  can  soon  school  himself  to  the  requirement 
of  several  times  less  of  liquid  than  he  is  usually  ac- 
customed to  drink,  by  taking  only  a  small  quantity 
at  once,  and  repeating  it  only  as  often  as  thirst  is 
felt. —  Tlie  Pen  and  the  Lever. 


Singular  Bottle  Stories. — Capt.  Beecher,  editor 
of  the  English  Nautical  Magazine,  has  compiled 
within  the  last  ten  years,  the  following  curious 
voyages  of  bottles  thrown  into  the  sea  by  unfor- 
tunate navigators.  A  good  many  bottles  thrown 
into  the  sea  next  to  the  African  coast,  found  their 
way  to  Europe.  The  bottle  seems  to  have  antici- 
pated the  Austral  Panama  route,  having  travelled 
from  the  Panama  Isthmus  to  the  Irish  coast.  An- 
other crossed  the  Atlantic  from  the  Canaries  to 
Nova  Scotia.  Three  or  four  bottles,  thrown  into 
the  sea  by  Greenland  mariners  on  Da\'is's  Strait, 
landed  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland.  An- 
other one  made  a  very  curious  trip ;  it  swam  from 
the  south  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  passed  Gibraltar,  went  along  the  Portuguese 
of  Prance,  passing  Brest,  and  was  finally  picked  up 

Jersey  Island  :  the  direct  line  touches  at  least 
all  these  places,  and  makes  it  more  than  probable 
that  it  took  this  route.  One  bottle  was  only  found 
after  .sixteen  years'  swimming ;  one  after  fourteen, 
and  two  after  ten  years.     A  few  only  travelled 
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nioie  tLan  cec  year,  aLd  ore  only  five  days.  ILis 
lait  T.as  Ecnt  cit  ly  tie  captain  of  the  Eacetorse, 
cu  tLe  17tL  cl  Fcuilh  n;o.,  in  the  Caiillean  Sta, 
ard  -was  icnnd  en  tLe  22d,  after  Laving  gone 
iLrongh  three  degrees  of  longitude  in  a  western 
direction.  Capt.  M'Cluie  of  the  Invcs-tigator,  -well 
knovsn  tinee  Lis  discovery  of  tLe  lyoitL-v\e£t  Strait, 
threw  a  Lottie  into  the  sea  in  1750,  on  Lis  way  to 
EeLring's  Strait.  It  swam  3,600  miles  in  206 
days,  and  was  picked  up  on  the  Honduras  coast. 
A  work  like  that  of  Capt.  Eeceher  cannot  fail  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  different  oLserYations  of 
the  current  of  the  sea. 


For  "  The  rriond." 

BIOCKAPEICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem 

bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

MARGARET   PRESTON. 

(Contiuued  from  page  29.) 

In  the  First  month,  1726,  she  obtained  liberty 
from  her  WontLly  Meeting,  to  visit  Friends  on 
"  Long  Island,  Khode  Island  and  New  England.'' 
The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
held  the  last  day  of  the  Second  month,  uniting  with 
her  in  the  prospect,  she  soon  after  left  home,  LaV' 
ing  her  husband  as  companion.  They  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  Seventh  month,  bringing  satis- 
factorj'  testimonials  of  the  unity  of  the  church, 
where  they  had  travelled,  with  their  company  ai 
her  gospel  labours,  and  being  enabled  to  give 
comforting  account  to  their  friends  at  home,  of  the 
divine  support  vouchsafed  her,  and  the  openness 
with  which  she  was  received. 

In  1727,  she  had  the  unity  of  her  friends  in  at- 
tending the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Salem,  held  towards 
the  close  of  the  Second  month.  Soon  after  the  first 
Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at  Burlington,  Friends  at 
Salem  concluded  that  it  would  be  well  for  a  Y^early 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  their  place  also ;  and  as  that 
at  Burlington  was  established,  to  be  held  in  the 
Seventh  month,  they  chose  the  Second  month  for 
theirs,  evidently  expecting  it  to  be  of  equal  autho 
rity.  It  endeavoured  to  exercise  disciplinary  pow 
ers  for  some  years,  but  finally  settled  down  into  i 
General  Meeting  for  worship. 

In  the  Second  month,  1728,  with  Mary  Nicholls 
as  her  companion,  she  visited  meetings  in  New 
Jersey,  probably  commencing  with  the  Yearly  Meet' 
ing  at  Salem,  and  occupying  the  Third  month  in 
the  service.  In  the  Fourth  month,  she  reported^ 
"  they  had  witnessed  Divine  aid  in  their  labour, 
and  that  their  ministry  was  lovingly  received.' 
Towards  the  close  of  this  month,  she  spread  before 
her  Blonthly  Meeting,  a  concern  to  visit  Friends  of 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The 
prospect  was  united  with,  and  she  appears  to  have 
left  home,  to  perform  it  about  the  close  of  the  Sixth 
month.  Her  labours  of  love  on  this  journey  were 
to  the  edification  and  comfort  of  the  Friends  visited 
as  appeared  by  certificates  given  her ;  and  on  her  re- 
turn, about  the  close  of  the  Tenth  month,  she  was  en 
ablod  to  set  up  her  "  Ebenezer"  with  a  thankful 
heart,  feeling  that  hitherto  the  Lord  had  helped 
her.  Her  account  given  to  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
to  the  Seventh-day  Morning  Meeting,  and  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  are 
noted  as  having  been  "comfortable  and  satisfac- 
tory." 

In  the  Fifth  month,  1729,  with  the  unity  of  her 
friends,  she  accompanied  Mary  Nicholls,  "  to  visit 
neighbouring  meetings,  to  Egg  Harbour  and  Long 
Island." 

In  the  Seventh  month  of  that  year,  1729,  she 
informed  her  friends  of  a  concern  she  felt  to  yisit 
Cecil  and  Choptank  Yearly  Meetings,  and  take 
some   meetings   on   the   way,   her  friend,   Sarah 


Enowles,  havirg  a  concern  to  accompany  her. 
'  Q'hc  meeting  approves,  and  unites  in  desire  for 
their  jireservation,  and  that  they  may  receive  aid 
rom  the  Divine  hand."  Moses  Mendenhall,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Select  Yearly  Meeting,  was 
their  fellow-labourer  at  the  two  Yearly  Meetings. 
Eeturning  early  in  the  Ninth  month,  they  gave 
some  account  of  their  service,  which  was  comfort- 
able. 

In  the  following  spring,  Margaret  Preston  at- 
tended the  Y'early  Meetings  at  Chester  and  Duck 
Creek,  in  Maryland  ;  after  which,  although  there 
are  abundant  notices  of  her  labours  in  and  about 
Philadelphia,  we  do  not  find  her  travelling  with  a 
certificate  until  after  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1734. 
She,  then,  with  her  young  friend,  Joyce  Marriott, 
afterwards  Benezet,  left  home  to  visit  "  Friends  in 
the  lower  counties,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
and  some  parts  of  Virginia. "  Their  labours  were 
well  received,  and  they  returned  home  towards  the 
close  of  the  Tenth  month,  with  peace  of  mind.  An 
interesting  certificate  from  Tredhaven  Quarterly 
Meeting  speaks  of  their  labours  in  the  ministry 
with  them,  being  in  a  "  few  weighty  words." 

In  the  summer  of  1735,  with  the  same  compa- 
nion, she  visited  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland. 
This  is  her  last  journey  with  a  certificate.  She 
still  continued  active  in  visiting  meetings,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  she  attended  every  year  whilst  she 
lived,  some  of  the  large  General  Meetings,  then 
called  Yearly  Bleetings. 

Indeed,  there  is  good  evidence,  that  as  it  was 
her  meat  and  her  drink  to  do  her  heavenly  Father 
will,  so  the  care  of  the  churches  was  weightily  upon 


her,  and  in  the  discipline,  she  was  much  employed 
by  her  friends.  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting 
says  of  her : — 

"  She  was  endued  with  an  excellent  gift  in  the 
ministry,  and  travelled  much  in  the  service  of 
Truth  through  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
her  testimony  being  lively,  sound  and  edifying,  was 
well  received  among  Friends.  Being  likewise  well 
ciualified  for  the  maintenance  of  our  discipline,  she 
became  an  useful  instrument  for  the  promotion  and 
support  of  our  christian  testimony.  She  died  the 
23d  of  the  Sixth  month,  1742,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  her  age." 

ARTHUR  JO^ES. 
Arthur  Jones  was  born  in  Wales,  in  the  year 
1690,  and  probably  was  convinced  of  the  Truth, 
before  coming  to  this  country.  He  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Haverford,  where  we  soon  find 
him  engaged  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  In  the 
Second  month,  1 7 1 7,  he  was  married  at  New  Garden, 
Chester  county,  to  Elizabeth  Lightfoot,  daughter 
of  that  valuable  minister,  Thomas  Lightfoot.  She 
was  a  religious  woman,  and  serviceable  in  her  day. 
and  although  no  memorial  has  been  found  of  her, 
she  appears  to  have  been  first  at  Haverford,  and 
afterwards  at  Gwynnedd,  in  the  station  of  elder, 
Of  the  religious  service  of  Arthur  Jones,  we  h£ 
little  account.  He  was  frecjuently  a  representative 
from  Haverford  Select  Meeting  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Ministers,  until  the  close  of  1727,  whei 
his  appointments  in  that  line  cease  for  two  years 
and  then  we  find  him  a  member  of  Gwynnedd. 

_  He  was  liberated,  in  1730,  to  pay  a  religiou! 
visit  to  Old  England.  His  concern  appears  to  have 
been  principally  in  Wales,  yet  he  visited  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland.  Of  his  services  during  th 
journey,  we  have  little  account.  The  memorial  of 
Abington  Monthly  Meeting  says,  "He  was  a 
Friend  in  the  ministry,  travelled  in  that  service, 
and  had  a  zeal*  for  Truth." 

*  Perhaps  his  zeal  may  .it  times  have  overstepped  the 


He  died  Sixth  n.o.  24(h,  1742;  aged  52  years, 
and  was  buried  at  Oxiord,  where  he  had  been  for 
some  time  residing. 

ESTHER   CLARE. 

Esther  Clare  was  the  wife  of  William  Clare,  of 
Newtown,  Cheshire,  Great  Britain.  They  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1714,  bringing  a  cer- 
tificate from  Newtown,  bearing  date  First  mo.  2d, 
of  that  year.  Esther  was  at  that  time  in  the  sta- 
tion of  an  acknowledged  minister  of  the  gospel. 
She  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1675, 
but  of  the  time  of  her  convincement,  marriage  and 
entrance  into  the  ministry,  we  have  no  account. 
She  was  soon  a  useful  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  labouring  in  the  discipline, 
as  well  as  in  word  and  doctrine. 

Her  gospel  services  were  much  confined  within 
the  limits  of  her  own  Yearly  Meeting  until  the  year 
1721,  when  she  was  liberated  by  her  friends  to 
visit  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  She  was  absent 
from  home  on  this  service,  a  little  over  two  years. 
At  the  Monthly  Meeting,  held  Eleventh  mo.  31st 
1723,  she  retui-ned  her  certificate  indorsed  by  the 
Morning  Meeting  in  London,  and  in  the  General 
Meeting  of  Ministers :  in  the  ensuing  First  month, 
she  gave  a  "  large  account  of  her  travels  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  which  was  acceptable  to  her 
friends. 

In  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  year  1725, 
in  company  with  her  friend,  Mary  Lewis,  the  wifie 
of  Evan  Lewis,  of  Chester  county,  she  paid  an  ex- 
tensive visit  through  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  At  the  General  Meeting  of  Ministers,  in 
the  First  month,  1726,  Mary  Lewis  gave  in  an  ac- 
count of  their  labours  on  this  journey,  and  produced 
sundry  certificates  of  the  satisfaction  of  Friends, 
where  they  had  travelled,  with  their  service  amongst 
them.  In  the  summer  of  1727,  with  her  former 
companion,  Esther  visited  the  meetings  and  Friends 
on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Esther  Clare  was  a  personal  friend  of  Ralph 
Sandiford,  as  was  also  her  husband.  He  remem- 
bered them  in  his  will,  and  appointed  William  one 
of  his  executors.  William  appears  to  have  been  an 
improving  man  in  religious  things,  and  although  not 
ranking  amongst  the  rich  or  great  in  civil  society, 
was  evidently  possessed  of  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  his  fellow-members.  Like  many  another 
useful  man  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  that  day, 
he  was  a  shoemaker  by  profession.  The  health  of 
this  valuable  couple  became  feeble,  and  after  1737 
we  find  no  mention  of  the  services  of  Esther,  who 
yet  at  times  was  enabled  to  attend  her  own  meet- 
ings for  worship.  Her  husband  deceased  about 
the  time  she  did — probably  a  little  before.  The' 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  says  of  her  :■ 

"  Esther  Clare  was  a  minister  well  ciualified  for 
the  publication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  go.spel,  and 
visited  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the 
service  of  Truth.  The  latter  part  of  her  life,  when 
not  prevented  by  bodily  infirmities,  we  had  the  benefit 
of  her  labours  much  in  this  city ;  and  her  testimony 
being  attended  with  demonstration  of  Divine  help, 
was  well  accepted,  and  of  good  service.  She  de-i 
parted  this  life  the  3d  of  the  Eighth  month,  1742, 
in  the  68th  year  of  her  age^  in  unity  and  good  es- 
teem among  Friends." 

bounds  of  prudence,  and  have  stirred  up  unpleasant 
feelings  in  some  against  him.  In  the  year  1736,  a  Friend 
from  England,  then  on  a  religious  visit  in  this  country 
made  an  open  attack  upon  him  in  the  meeting  at  Nortl 
Wales.  This  occasioned  a  difjiculty,  and  when  th 
Friend  was  returning  home,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Mi 
nisters  declined  furnisliing  him  a  returning  certificate 
until  he  had  publicly  condennied  his  attack  on  Arthu 
Jones. 

(To  be  continned.) 
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A  friend  that    stickcth   closer  tlmn    a  brol 
V.  xviii.  24. 

One  tlicrc  i.,  aljove  all  others, 
AVell  deserves  the  name  of  friend  I 
His  is  love  lievond  a  brother's, 
Costly,  free,  and  knows  no  end  : 

They  who  once  his  kindness  prove, 

Find  it  everlasting  love  I 

Which  of  all  our  friends,  to  save  us. 
Could  or  would  have  shed  their  blood? 
But  this  Saviour  died  to  have  us 
Reconcil'd  in  him  to  God  : 

This  was  boundless  love,  indeed, 

Jesus  is  a  friend  in  need. 

Men,  when  raised  to  lofty  stations, 
Often  know  their  friends  no  more! 
Slight  and  scorn  their  poor  relations. 
Though  they  valu'd  them  before: 
But  our  Saviour  always  owns 
Those  whom  he  redeem'd  with  groans. 

When  he  liv'd  on  earth  abased, 

Friend  of  sinners  was  his  name  ; 

Now  above  all  glory  raised, 

He  rejoices  in  the  same  : 

Still  he  calls  them  brethren,  friends, 
And  to  all  their  wants  attends. 

Could  we  bear  from  one  another, 

What  he  daily  bears  from  us? 

Yet  this  glorious  friend  and  brother 

Loves  us  though  we  treat  him  thus  : 
Though  for  good  we  render  ill, 
He  accounts  us  brethren  still. 

Oh  !  for  grace  our  hearts  to  soften, 

Teach  us,  Lord,  at  length  to  love  ; 

We  alas  !  forget  too  often. 

What  Oj  friend  we  have  above  : 

But  when  home  our  souls  are  brought, 
We  will  love  thee  as  we  ought. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Leonard  Fell. 
!  It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  these  who  were 
[convinced  of  the  Truth,  became  ministers  at  the 
jrise  of  Friends.  In  the  breaking  forth  of  gospel 
flight  and  knowledge,  revealed  in  their  hearts,  they 
•appeared  not  only  desirous  to  publish  what  great 
things  God  had  done  for  their  souls,  but  also  to  call 
and  to  persuade  others  to  come  and  partake  of  the 
good  things,  which  the  Lord  had  caused  them  to 
.experience.  Leonard  Fell  was  in  the  employment 
of  Judge  Fell,  of  Swarthmore  Hall,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  testimony  of  George  Fox,  in  the  year 
1652.  He  became  a  useful  gospel  minister,  a  man 
of  a  loving  spirit,  exhibiting  a  hopeful  constancy  in 
jsuifering  for  the  Truth,  and  christian  boldness  in 
idefendiug  it.  Thus  in  1670,  we  find  him  encour- 
aging Friends,  during  a  time  of  hot  persecution,  to 
maintain  their  religious  principles  faithfully.  He 
writes,  "  Look  not  at  sufferings,  but  look  to  the 
Lord  that  is  able  to  deliver.  Did  the  Lord  ever 
leave  or  forsake  his  people  in  a  sufiering  condition, 
that  stood  for  his  name,  or  gave  up  themselves 
freely  to  whatever  the  persecutors  could  do? 
Friends,  be  of  a  noble  mind,  and  valiant  for  the 
truth  upon  earth  I  Trials  come,  that  the  chaff 
may  be  separated  from  the  wheat ;  for  they  who 
are  of  the  noble  Seed,  will  not  be  treacherous  nor 
false-hearted,  but  will  have  a  faithful  respect  to  the 
honour  of  God.  Why  need  you  fear  any  but  the 
Lord  God  that  made  heaven  and  earth?  I  dare 
be  bold  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  he 
will  bring  a  calm.  Let  your  confidence  be  in  the 
Lord  God ;  trust  in  his  arm,  and  let  Him  be  your 
shield." 

Leonard  Fell  showed  his  fearlessness  in  the  time 
of  danger,  as  well  as  his  watchfulness  to  seize  all 
proper  opportunity  in  seeking  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  men,  however  sunk  in  wickedness.  It  is 
related  of  him,  that  as  he  was  travelling  alone,  he 


was  accosted  by  a  highwayman,  who  demanded  his 
money,  which  lie  gave  him.  He  next  required  his 
horse  also ;  when  Leonard  Fell  dismounted,  and 
let  him  take  it.  But  before  the  robber  rode 
away,  he  solemnly  warned  him  against  the  evil 
course  he  was  pursuing.  The  highwayman  became 
enraged  ;  asked  him  why  he  preached  to  him,  and 
threatened  "  to  blow  out  his  brains."  But  Leonard 
Fell  replied,  "  Though  I  would  not  give  my  hfe  for 
my  money  or  my  horse,  I  would  give  it  to  save  thy 
soul ;"  an  answer  which  so  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
robber,  that  he  declared,  if  he  were  such  a  man  as 
that  he  would  have  neither  his  money,  nor  his 
horse ;  both  which  he  returned  and  went  his  way, 
leaving  L.  Fell  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  peace, 
which  attends  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty. 

Leonard  Fell  lived  to  see  tlie  storms  of  persecu- 
tion, so  fierce  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Society,  in 
great  measure  pass  away,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age. 
His  decease  occurred  at  Darlington,  in  the  year 
1700.  He  was  a  minister,  between  forty  and  fifty 
years. 

"  The  wicked  fleeth  when  no  man  pursueth,  but 
the  righteous  is  bold  as  a  lion."  A  true  servant 
of  Christ  will  always  have  the  salvation  of  his  soul 
uppermost ;  and  feeling  its  importance  to  be  above 
everything  else,  he  will  seek  that  of  others  also. 
Can  we  not  perceive  that  the  cause  of  religion,  which 
is  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  is  now  greatly  lost  sight 
of  by  a  large  proportion  of  accountable  beings  ;  and 
the  love  of  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  are  absorbing  the 
time,  and  the  thoughts  and  the  affections  of  the 
generality  of  mankind.  We  live  in  a  day  of  ease 
as  to  outward  persecution ;  and  money -getting  and 
money-saving  is  the  powerful  temptation  to  make 
men  great,  and  give  the  means  for  carnal  indul- 
gences. A  man's  importance  is  very  much  mea- 
sured by  his  wealth.  Hundreds  will  bow  down  to 
him  if  he  is  rich,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  his  reli- 
gion. The  world  is  now  under  a  great  press  after 
great  undertakings  for  the  increase  of  wealth,  a-nd 
to  promote  and  sustain  such  schemes,  large  capital 
is  needed.  Jlen  must  be  possessed  of  wealth  to 
furnish  it,  and  therefore  the  deep,  anxious  pursuit 
of  business  to  accumulate  it.  All  this  goes  to  verify 
the  scripture  doctrine ;  "  They  that  will  be  rich, 
fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in 
destruction  and  perdition.  For  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which  while  some  coveted 
after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced 
themselves  through  with  many  sorrows."  After 
thus  depicting  the  condition  of  those  who  devote 
themselves  -to  the  pursuit  and  love  of  money,  the 
apostle  shows  his  tender  and  earnest  desire  for  the 
preservation  of  his  son  Timothy.  "  But  thou,  0 
man  of  God,  flee  these  things;  and  follow  after 
righteousness,  godhness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meek- 
ness. Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life,  whereunto  thou  art  also  called,  and 
hast  professed  a  good  profession  before  many  wit- 
nesses. I  give  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of  God^  who 
quiekeneth  all  things,  and  before  Christ  Jesus,  who 
before  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  a  good  confession, 
that  thou  keep  this  commandment  without  spot, 
unrebukable,  until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  This  counsel  is  binding  upon  the  believer 
in  Christ  in  every  age  of  the  world,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  it  is  essential  to  his  being  as  a  christian, 
and  his  growth  in  the  life  of  godliness. 

Passion  is  a  sort  of  fever  in  the  mind,  which  ever 
leaves  us  weaker  than  it  found  us  ;  but  being  inter- 
mittent, it  is,  to  be  sure,  curable  with  care.  More 
than  anything,  it  deprives  us  of  the  use  of  our  judg- 
ment, for  it  raises  a  dust  very  hard  to  see  through. 


F.ir  ''ThiiFricn,!.- 

Tiic  lloiiiinicntal  Moniiils  of  (lie  Ancicut  Scytlians. 
The  l'cniu.•^ula  of  the  Crimea  was  one  of  the  great 
seats  of  the  Scythians  ;  and  the  city  of  Kerteh,  in 
its  eastern  extremity,  near  the  straits  of  Yenikale, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  is  built  on  the 
site  of  ancient  cities  that  have  passed  away,  one 
after  another.  The  neighborhood  of  Kerteh  abounds 
in  immense  artificial  mounds,  some  of  which  are  still 
150  feet  high  and  300  feet  in  circumference,  though 
they  are  of  all  sizes,  from  5  feet  in  height  and  10 
in  circumference  up  to  the  largest  dimensions  men- 
tioned. Nearly  all  these  tumuli  have  been  opened 
and  rifled,  but  some  remain  untouched,  or  at  least 
unplundered.  During  the  late  occupation  of  Kerteh 
by  tlie  allied  armies,  Dr  Maepherson  of  the  British 
army  examined  several  of  these  ancient  cemeteries, 
and  in  a  report  to  the  late  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  gives  an  account  of  his  explorations. 
"  On  one  occasion,"  says  he,  "  I  arrived  at  a  place 
where  five  stone  tombs  were  found  adjoining,  neither 
of  which  contained  any  relic,  but  in  a  spot  contigu- 
ous a  large  ornamented  earthen-ware  jug  and  five 
glass  cups,  one  within  the  other,  were  discovered. 
*  *  *  On  removing  the  earth  off  the  sides  of  a  rock, 
the  apex  of  which  was  only  perceptible  on  the  sum- 
mit, I  struck  upon  a  recess,  three  sides  of  a  square 
chiselled  out  of  the  rock,  1 6  feet  in  length  and  8 
in  depth.  Following  this,  I  reached  a  stone  seat ; 
hewn  out  each  side  of  the  seat  small  recesses  had 
been  made,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  receivino- 
lamps.  After  descending  12  feet,  1  came  to  human 
remains,  and  for  Jive  days  the  workmen  turned 
nothing  out  of  this  pit  but  human  bones.  How  far 
these  would  have  descended,  I  know  not,  for  I 
ceased  my  explorations  here,  being  satisfied  from 
the  appearance  of  the  bones,  that  they  must  have 
been  placed  there  at  the  same  period — the  result, 
most  probably,  of  some  great  engagement,  for  many 
of  the  skulls  and  long  bones  presented  fractures  and 
injuries.  The  marks  on  the  rocks  would  indicate 
that  sacrificial  meetings,  probably  commemorative 
of  the  event,  were  held  here."  At  another  place, 
"  my  attention  was  attracted  to  an  excavation  in 
the  rock.  Clearing  the  surface,  I  found  that  the 
rock  was  hewn  out  3  feet  in  width  and  12  in  length, 
the  intervening  space  being  filled  with  loose  dry 
sand,  into  which  an  exploring  steel  rod  6  feet  long, 
sunk  with  ease.  Fifteen  feet  of  this  sand  being 
removed,  I  came  upon  the  skeleton  of  a  horse.  A 
few  feet  further  on,  an  upright  flag,  4  feet  high  and 
3  feet  wide,  was  placed  over  the  entrance  of  a  tomb 
cut  out  of  the  calcareous  clay.  The  opening  faced 
the  east  by  an  arched  door  24  inches  wide  and  32 
high.  The  tomb  was  of  a  semicircular  form,  12 
feet  by  12  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  high  in  the  centre. 
Above  the  doorway  a  lintel  stone  was  placed,  on 
which  the  slab  that  closed  it  rested.  The  cavity 
was  cut  out  of  the  natural  calcareous  clay,  which 
was  firm  and  consistent,  the  form  and  shape  of  the 
instrument  by  which  it  had  been  removed,  being 
very  distinct.  The  candle  burnt  brightly  on  enter- 
ing ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  beautiful  pebbles 
and  shells,  such  as  are  now  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof  A  niche  was  cut  out  of  the  walls 
on  three  sides,  in  which  lay  the  dust  of  what  once 
was  human.  It  was  a  sight  replete  with  interest  to 
survey  this  chamber — to  examine  each  article  as  it 
had  been  originally  placed  more  than  2000  years 
ago — to  contemplate  its  use,  and  to  behold  the  ef- 
fect of  20  centuries  upon  us  proud  mortals.  There 
lay  the  dust  of  the  human  frame,  possessing  still  the 
form  of  man.  The  bones  had  also  crumbled  into 
dust ;  the  space  once  occupied  by  the  head,  did  not 
exceed  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  in  the 
undisturbed  dust,  the  position  of  the  features  could 
still  be  traced, — the  mode  in  which  the  garments 
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enveloped  the  body,  the  knots  and  fastenings  by 
■n"liich  they  were  bound,  being  also  distinct.  On 
each  niche  a  body  had  been  placed,  and  the 
coffins,  crumbled  into  powder,  had  fallen  in.  At 
the  head  were  glass  bottles  ;  one  of  these  contained 
a  little  vviue.  A  cup  and  lachrymatory  of  the  same 
material,  and  a  lamp,  were  placed  in  a  smaU  niche 
above.  A  coin  and  a  few  enamelled  beads  were 
placed  in  the  left  hand,  and  in  the  right  a  number 
of  walnuts,  the  wine  and  the  nuts  being  doubtless 
placed  there  to  cheer  and  support  the  soul  in  its 
passage  to  Paradise. 

Dr.  JMacpherson  now  resolved  to  explore  a  large 
shaft  he  had  once  abandoned,  and  to  remove 
tirely  the  hill  above  it.  "  On  the  third  day  we 
struck  on  two  large  amphora3,  containing  each  the 
skeleton  of  a  child  from  four  to  six  years  of  age. 
Underneath  them  were  the  tombs  of  two  adults, 
and  then  came  the  skeleton  of  a  horse.  There  was 
now  every  indication  that  a  great  feast  or  sacrifice 
had  been  held,  for  a  few  feet  further  on  we  came 
upon  immense  heaps  of  broken  amphorse,  fragments 
of  wiue  jars,  the  inside  of  which  were  still  encrusted 
with  wine  lees,  broken  drinking  cups,  flat  tiles  which 
may  have  served  the  purposes  of  plates,  beef  and 
mutton  bones,  fragments  of  cooking  pots  still  black 
from  the  smoke,  and  quantities  of  charcoal.  De« 
scending  still  further,  we  came  upon  what  appeared 
to  have  been  a  workshop — portions  of  crucibles  in 
which  copper  had  been  smelted,  corroded  iron, 
vitreous  lumps,  broken  glass  vessels,  moulds,  and 
other  things  being  found." 

The  workmen  excavated  the  shaft  to  the  depth 
of  more  than  30  feet,  and  came  to  the  skeleton  of 
another  horse.  A  few  feet  beyond  the  bones  of  the 
horse,  and  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  the 
skeleton  of  an  adult  female  appeared  enveloped  in 
sea  weed.  Under  the  neck  was  a  lachrymatory,  and 
on  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  a  key-ring. 
Three  feet  further  we  met  a  layer  of  human  skele- 
tons, laid  head  to  feet,  the  bones  being  here  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  as  indeed,  we  found  them  to  be 
in  all  places  where  the  calcareous  clay  came  into 
immediate  contact  with  them.  There  were  10  adult 
male  skeletons  iu  this  spot,  and  separated  by  a  foot 
of  clay  between  each.  Five  similar  layers  were 
found,  being  fifty  in  all.  We  had  now  reached  a 
depth  of  42  feet  in  the  shaft,  the  bones  of  another 
horse  were  turned  out,  and  then  we  came  on  loose 
sand  to  the  depth  of  5  feet.  Six  more  skeletons 
were  here  again  exposed.  The  sides  of  the  shaft 
were  regular  and  smooth,  the  mark  of  the  chisel  on 
the  rock  being  as  fresh  as  when  first  formed.  Six 
feet  more  of  loose  sand  being  now  taken  away,  hard 
bottom  could  be  felt  by  the  steel  rod,  and  there  lay 
two  skeletons,  male  and  female,  enveloped  in  sea 
weed ;  and  in  a  large  broken  amphora  in  the  corner, 
were  the  bones  of  a  child.  Some  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  pottery,  beads,  and  a  tew  coins  were  all  I 
found  on  this  spot.  No  further  explorations  for 
want  of  time  could  here  be  made. 

The  local  tradition  regarding  these  mounds,  is 
that  they  were  raised  over  the  remains  and  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  earth  was  heaped  upon  them 
annually  on  the  anniversary  of  the  decease  of  the 
prince,  and  for  a  period  of  years  corresponding  to 
the  rank  or  respect  in  which  the  tenant  was  held. 
To  this  day  these  successive  layers  of  earth  can  be 
traced  in  their  coating  of  sea  shell  or  charcoal  hav- 
ing been  first  put  down.  As  many  as  thirty  of  these 
layers  have  been  counted  in  a  mound  cut  down 
about  two  thirds  of  its  height. 

These  are  no  doubt  the  tombs  described  by  "the 
Father  of  History"  in  the  following  passage,  and 
the  confirmation  which  these  researches  give  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  old  clironicler  is  very  interesting. 


"  The  tombs  of  the  Scythian  kings,"  says  Herodotus, 
"are  seen  in  the  land  Grherri,  at  the  extreme  point 
to  which  the  Borysthenes  is  navigable.  Here,  in  the 
event  of  the  king's  decease,  after  embalming  the 
body,  they  convey  it  to  some  neighbouring  Scythian 
nation.  The  people  receive  the  royal  corpse  and 
convey  it  to  another  province  of  his  dominions,  and 
when  they  have  paraded  it  through  all  the  provinces, 
they  dig  a  deep  square  fosse  and  place  the  body  iu 
the  grave,  on  a  bed  of  grass.  In  the  vacant  place 
around  the  body  they  now  lay  one  of  the  King's 
concubines,  whom  they  strangle  for  the  purpose, 
his  cupbearer,  his  cook,  his  groom,  his  page,  his  mes- 
senger, fifty  of  his  slaves,  some  horses,  and  samples 
of  all  his  things.  Having  so  done,  all  fall  to  work 
throwing  up  an  immense  mound,  striving  and  vying 
with  one  another  who  shall  do  the  most." 


Selected  for  "  Tlio  rriend." 

The  Benefits  of  Religions  Retirement. 

An  entire  retreat  from  worldly  aflFairs,  is  not 
what  rehgion  requires,  nor  does  it  even  enjoin  it. 
Some  stations  in  life  would  not  permit  this ;  and 
there  are  few  which  render  it  necessary.  The  chief 
field,  both  of  the  duty  and  the  improvement  of  man, 
lies  in  active  life.  By  the  graces  and  virtues  which 
he  exercises  amidst  his  fellow  creatures,  he  is  trained 
up  for  heaven.  A  total  retreat  from  the  world,  is 
so  far  from  being  the  perfection  of  religion,  that, 
some  particular  cases  excepted,  it  is  no  other  than 
the  abuse  of  it. 

But  it  is  very  certain,  that,  without  occasional  re- 
tirement, we  must  act  our  part  very  ill.  In  the 
heat  and  bustle  of  life,  while  passion  is  every  mo- 
ment throwing  false  colours  on  the  objects  around 
us,  nothing  can  be  viewed  in  a  just  light.  If  we 
wish  that  reason  should  exert  her  native  power,  we 
must  step  aside  from  the  crowd,  into  the  cool  and 
silent  shade.  It  is  there  that,  with  sober  and  steady 
eye,  sanctified  reason  examines  what  is  good  or  ill, 
what  is  wise  or  foolish  in  human  conduct:  she  looks 
back  on  the  past,  she  looks  forward  to  the  future ; 
and  forms  plan?,  not  for  the  present  moment  only, 
but  for  the  whole  of  life.  How  should  that  man  per- 
form his  duty  aright,  who  never  suffers  his  passions 
to  cool  ?  and  how  should  his  passions  cool,  who  is 
engaged  without  interruption,  in  the  tumult  of  the 
Id  ?  This  incessant  stir  may  be  called  the  per- 
petual drunkenness  of  life.  Whereas,  he  who  mingles 
religious  retirement  with  worldly  afl'airs,  remains 
calm,  and  master  of  himself  He  is  not  whirled 
ound,  and  rendered  giddy,  by  the  agitation  of  the 
world,  but,  from  that  sacred  retirement  in  which  he 
been  conversant  among  higher  objects,  comes 
forth  into  the  world  with  manly  tranquillity,  fortified 
by  the  principles  which  he  has  formed,  and  pre- 
pared for  whatever  may  befal. 

As  he  who  is  unacquainted  with  religious  retire- 
ment and  retreat,  cannot  sustain  any  character  with 
propriety,  so  neither  can  he  enjoy  the  world  with 
any  advantage.  Of  the  two  classes  of  men,  who  are 
the  most  apt  to  be  negligent  in  this  duty,  the  men 
of  pleasure  and  the  men  of  business,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

If  uninterupted  intercourse  with  the  world  wears 
out  the  man  of  pleasure,  it  no  less  oppresses  the  man 
of  business  and  ambition.  The  strongest  spirits 
must  at  length  sink  under  it.  The  happiest  temper 
must  be  soured  by  incessant  returns  of  the  opposi- 
tion, the  inconstancy,  and  treachery  of  men.  For 
he  who  lives  always  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  hves 
in  a  perpetual  warfare.  In  vain  he  flies  for  relief 
to  trifling  amusements.  These  may  afford  a  tempo- 
rary opiate  to  care ;  but  they  afford  no  strength  to 
the  mind.  On  the  contrary  they  leave  it  more  soft 
and  defenceless,  when  molestations  and  injuries 
renew  their  attacks. 

Let  him  who  wishes  for  an  effectual  cure  to  all 


the  wounds  which  the  world  can  inflict,  retire  from 
intercourse  with  men  to  intercourse  with  his  Creator. 
Let  him  shut  out  all  intrusion  of  worldly  care,  and 
turn  his  mind  and  thoughts  to  objects  divine  and 
immortal;  prospects  shall  then  open  to  his  view 
which  form  the  most  perfect  contrast  to  the  confu- 
sion and  misery  of  this  earth.  From  such  objects, 
there  beams  upon  the  mind  of  the  religious  man,  a 
pure  and  enlivening  light ;  then  is  diffused  over  his 
heart  a  holy  calm.  The  world  sinks  in  its  import- 
ance, and  the  load  of  mortality  and  misery  loses 
almost  all  its  weight.  The  "green  pastures"  open, 
and  the  "still  waters"  flow  around  him,  beside  which 
the  "  Shepherd  of  Israel"  guides  His  flock.  The 
disturbances  and  alarms,  so  formidable  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  constant  tumults  of  the  world, 
seem  to  him  only  Uke  thunder  rolling  afar  off ;  or 
like  the  noise  of  distant  waters,  whose  sound  he 
hears,  whose  course  he  traces,  but  whose  waves 
touch  him  not. 

As  religious  retirement  is  thus  evidently  conducive 
to  our  happiness  in  this  life,  so  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prepare  us  for  the  life  to  come.  He 
who  lives  always  in  public,  cannot  live  to  his  own 
soul.  Our  intercourse  with  the  world,  is,  in  several 
respects,  an  education  for  vice.  From  our  earliest, 
youth,  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  riches  and  honours 
extolled  as  the  chief  possessions  of  man ;  and  pro- 
posed to  us  as  the  principal  aim  of  our  future  pur- 
suits. We  are  trained  up,  to  look  with  admiration 
on  the  flattering  marks  of  distinction  which  they 
bestow.  In  quest  of  those  fancied  blessings,  we  see 
the  multitude  around  us  eager  and  fervent.  Prin- 
ciples of  duty,  we  may,  perhaps,  hear  sometimes  in- 
culcated ;  but  we  seldom  behold  them  brought  i 
competition  with  worldly  profit.  The  soft  names, 
and  plausible  colours,  under  which  deceit,  dissimu- 
lation, sensuality  and  revenge  are  presented  to  us 
in  common  discourse,  weaken  by  degrees  our  natural 
sense  of  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil. 
Thus,  breathing  habitually  a  contagious  air,  how 
certain  is  our  ruin,  unless  we  sometimes  retreat  from 
this  pestilential  region,  and  seek  for  proper  cor- 
rectives of  the  disorders  which  are  contracted  there  ! 
Religious  retirement  abates  the  disease  and  invite  the 
application  of  the  remedy.  It  lessens  the  corrupting 
infiuence  of  the  world,  and  gives  opportunity  for 
better  principles  to  exert  their  power.  Retirement 
and  introversion  of  mind  is  the  hallowed  ground 
which  religion  chooses  for  her  own.  Then,  her 
spiration  is  felt,  and  her  secret  mysteries  elevate 
the  soul ;  then  falls  the  tear  of  contrition,  then  rises 
toward  heaven  the  sigh  of  the  heart,  then  melts  the 
soul  with  all  the  tenderness  of  devotion,  and  pours 
itself  forth  before  Him  who  made,  and  Him  who 
redeemed  it.  How  can  any  one  who  is  unacquainted 
with  such  employments  of  mind,  be  fit  for  heaven? 
If  heaven  be  the  habitation  of  pure  affections  and 
unmingled  joy,  can  such  a  state  be  rehshed  by  him 
who  is  always  immersed  among  objects  of  sense,  and 
has  never  acquired  any  taste  for  the  pleasures  which 
sanctified  and  redeemed  spirits  enjoy  ? 

Our  Saviour  often  sought  the  garden,  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  silence  of  night  for  intercourse  with 
Heaven.     (For  our  sakes  He  left  the  example.) 
When  he  had  sent  the  multitude  away,  He  went 
up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray." 

While  others  meditate  in  secret  on  the  means  of 
attaining  worldly  success,  let  it  be  our  employment 
scrutinize  that  success  itself  Let  us  calculate 
fairly  to  what  it  amounts ;  and  whether  wo  are  not 
losers  on  the  whole,  by  our  apparent  gain.  Let  us 
look  back  for  this  purpose  on  our  past  life.  Let  us 
trace  it  from  our  earliest  youth,  and  put  the  ques- 
tion to  ourselves;  what  have  been  its  happiest 
periods  ?  Were  they  those  of  cjuiet  and  innocence, 
or  those  of  ambition  and  intrigue  ?     Has  our  real 
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enjoj'iiient  kept  pace  with  what  the  world  calls  pros- 
perity. As  wc  advanced  in  wealth  or  station,  did 
we  proportionally  advance  in  happiness.  Has  suc- 
cess in  almost  any  instance  fultilled  our  expecta- 
tions ?  AA'hcu  we  reckoned  upon  most  enjoyment, 
Lave  we  not  often  found  least  1  When  guili  entered 
into  our  pleasure,  did  not  its  sting  long  remain,  after 
the  gratification  was  past?  Such  questions  as  these, 
candidly  answered,  would  in  a  great  measure  un- 
mask the  world,  and  convince  us  that  there  are 
other  springs  than  those  which  the  world  affords,  to 
which  wc  must  apply  for  happiness. 

Let  us  anticipate  the  awiul  moment  of  our  bid- 
ding the  world  an  eternal  farewell,  and  think,  what 
reflections  will  most  probably  arise,  when  wc  are 
quitting  the  field,  and  looking  back  on  the  scene  of 
action.  In  what  light  will  our  closing  eyes  contem- 
plate those  vanities  which  now  shine  so  bright,  and 
those  interests  which  now  swell  into  so  high  im- 
portance •/  AVhat  part  shall  we  then  wish  to  have 
acted  ?  What  will  then  appear  momentous,  what 
trifling  in  human  conduct  ?  Let  the  sober  sentiments 
which  such  anticipations  suggest,  temper  now  our 
misplaced  order.  Let  the  last  conclusions  which 
we  shall  form,  enter  into  the  present  estimate  which 
we  make  of  the  world  and  of  life. 


Money  Getting — Causes  of  Faihre. 

It  is  said  that  the  proportion  of  successes  to  fail- 
ures in  the  mercantile  line  is  but  three  jxr  cent. 
A  momentous  question  here  presents  itself  for  the 
consideration  of  the  business  adventurer  and  every 
arent.  Why  this  unsuccessful  termination  oininety- 
icven  out  of  every  hundred  mercantile  und 
takings?  There  is  evidently  some  general  defect  here 
unnoticed  by  the  young  and  inexperienced.  Not  only 
the  poor,  but  the'comparatively  rich,  who,  by  kind 
parents,  have  been  placed  in  possession  ot  every 
advantage,  are  wrecked  upon  this  dangerous  sea ; 
and  thus  it  becomes  of  momentous  interest  to  every 
parent  that  a  minute  survey  be  made,  and  every 
shoal  be  clearly  mapped  out.  Could  such  a  chart 
ured,  it  would  be  a  more  enduring  legacy 
than  whole  blocks  of  real  estate. 

It  is  said  that  "  not  more  tlian  one  per  cent,  of 
'Jie  best  class  merchants  succeed  witliout  failing  in 
Phikulelj^lda"  and  that  not  more  than  iwojxr  cent. 
)f  those  of  New  York  ultimately  retire  on  an  in- 
Jependcnco,  after  having  submitted  to  the  usual 
al  of  failure. 

In  commencing  business,  men  are  apt  to  count 


ipon  success  as  a  sort  of  "  foreordained' 


necessary 


;onsequence  of  their  supposed  plenary  talents.  They 
ook  upon  failures  as  the  lot  of  others — as  the  exce2J- 
ions  rather  than  the  rule.  To  suppose  that  self  is 
bus  liable  is  "  out  of  the  question."  This  conceit  or 
elf  assurance  is  oftimes  a  "  decoy  duck,"  leadinu- 
o  danger  and  final  ruin. 
A  haste  to  grow  rich — an  over-impatience  to  be 

respectable" — to  acquire  in  a  short  time  what  is 
)roperly  the  work  of  time  and  industry,  is  often  a 

ortex  of  folly  and  ruin  into  which  many  fall.  It 
s  bettor  to  "  make  haste  slowly,"  and  so  be  sure 
n  our  getting.  "  Yv'hat  is  worth  doing,  is  worth 
loiug  well."  To  do  all  thini,rs  well  will  require  all 
)ur  time  ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  .■flight  our  work 
lo  wc  make  work  for  the  future.  aIiousc  poorly 
milt  is  oftimes  worse  than  none.  Should  it  pr.jv.' 
msafe,  and  crush  its  owner  in  the  fall,  ^uvc  ly  it 
rill  be  labour  lost.  Not  only  will  the  lalinui-  },c 
ost,  but  the  old  walls  and  rubbish  are  to  be  ro- 
noved  before  the  work  can  be  begun  anew.  Thus 
l_ failure  leaves  its  victim  worse  off  than  in  the  bc- 
^nuing.  He  has  not  o\\\y  lost  time  and  his  first 
investment,  but,  worse  than  all,  his  reputation  as 
Oau 


The  first  thing  to  bo  gained  in  business  is  repu- 
tation. This  will  generally  serve  as  capital  to  the 
young  aspirant.  Time,  industry,  and  a  constant 
practice  of  righteousness  in  all  things,  will  alone 
achieve  this  great  boon.  A  slight  taint  upon  it  is 
hard  to  remove.  Like  the  stain  upon  the  mur- 
derer's garment,  it  cats  into  the  fabric,  and  stands 
an  indehble  mark  of  weakness  or  crime. 

There  is  a  class  of  failures  which  deserves  a 
general  condemnation.  We  allude  to  those  which 
follow  a  reckless,  unprincipled  determination  to  be- 
come rich  hj  fair  means,  if  convenient,  and  fmil,  if 
necessary.  These  are  the  Idghicaijmcn  of  trade. 
With  too  little  ambition  and  patience  to  labour 
honestly  for  the  boon,  and  an  avariciousness  which 
knows  no  bounds,  they  rush  into  the  highways  of 
commerce  and  resolve  upon  an  easy  acquisition  at 
every  hazard.  They  are  reckless  in  the  extreme  ; 
they  "  cut  a  figure,"  make  a  great  noise,  secure  a 
"  name,"  and  suddenly  "  stop,"  to  the  surprise  of 
all.  By  taking  advantage  of  deficient  laws,  and 
feeding  unprincipled  attonieys;  they  swindle  them- 
selves into  affluence  upon  the  earnings  of  others. 
These  have  secured  what  they  bargained  for ;  but 
did  they  know  it — they  have  bartered  aw^ay,  with 
suicidal  recklessness,  a  jewel  of  more  value  than 
gold — infinitely  more  precious  and  necessary  to 
hfe's  enjoyment  than  all  the  real  estate  that  it  is 
possible  to  possess.  He  has  "  victimized"  his  fel- 
low ;  but  he  has  more  effectually  robbed  his  own 
immortal  individuality  of  its  greatest  adornment 
and  capacity  to  enjoy  life. 

A  disposition  to  speculate  beyond  their  means 
has  been  a  prevalent  cause  of  failure  with  many. 
In  doing  this  we  hesitate  not  to  risk  our  creditor's 
interest  with  our  own.  Many  failures  can  be  traced 
to  this  cause.  In  speculation  we  should  ever  ob- 
serve a  cautiousness  proportionate  with  our  means 
It  is  questionable  whether  we  have  a  right  to  risk 
cither  our  creditor's  or  our  family's  interest  in  un 
certain  speculation. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  failure.  There 
are  other  and  greater  ones,  which  we  will  reserve 
for  our  next. — Ledger. 

That  minister  whose  life  is  not  the  model  of  his 
doctrine,  is  a  babbler  rather  than  a  preacher, 
quack,  rather  than  a  physician  of  value.  Of  old 
times,  they  were  made  ministers  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  more  that  is  an  ingredient  now,  the  fitter 
they  are  for  that  work.  As  they  freely  receive  from 
Christ,  so  they  give.  They  will  not  make  that  a 
trade,  which  they  know  in  conscience  ought  not  to 
be  one. 
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It  is  one  of  the  demands  put  forth  by  some  of 
those  claiming  to  speak  in  accordance  with  the 
advance  and  superior  enlightenment  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  there  should  be  an  authorized 
retranslation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  al- 
leged, there  are  so  many  obscurities  in  the  pre- 
nt  received  version,  and  so  many  passages  admit- 
ting of  a  different  phraseology,  that  it  is  highly 
■s.-ary  t.i  li:i\v  the  oiijiiKil  tixt  reviewedi'the 
r.  rorivcfi.l,  :iimI  tiic  iviidrrliig  into  English, 
[itod  to  the  inipi-rivi'd  coiulition  of  our  verna- 
cular. One  religious  denouiinntion  has  so  fully 
indorsed  this  opinion,  as  to  have  raised  a  consider- 
able fund  to  pay  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
learned  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  who  are  now  em- 
ployed in  preparing  a  new  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  a  convention  was 


held,  in  which  the  propriety  of  a  new  translation  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  was  discussed,  and  its 
absolute  necessity  insisted  on,  as  an  improvement 
retjuired  by  the  present  improved  and  inquiring 
state  of  the  community. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  feel  competent  to  form 
a  correct  judgment,  in  relation  to  all  the  inaccura- 
cies that  may  have  resulted  from  the  peculiar  bias 
of  the  translators,  or  crept  unawares  into  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  has  been  long 
in  use  amongst  us  ;  but  while  aware  that  it  is  not 
scrupulously  accurate  in  all  its  individual  parts,  we 
know  that  it  embodies  and  sets  forth  the  informa- 
tion, the  doctrine,  and  the  precepts,  which  it  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  reveal  to  holy  men  of  old  who  wrote 
them,  with  a  clearness  and  perspicuity,  suflicient  to  the 
end  for  which  they  were  designed,  if  properly  sought 
for ;  and  that  the  variation  resulting  from  any  more 
literal  version,  could  be  of  but  little,  if  any  practi- 
cal importance  to  the  true  believer.  The  study  of 
the  Scriptures  has  been  so  much  insisted  on,  and 
practised  by  most  religious  societies,  that  a  class  of 
biblical  critics  or  emendators  has  sprung  up,  which, 
claiming  to  be  competent  to  lay  down  the  princi- 
ples that  constitute  the  science  ot  Scripture  criticism, 
has  raised  doubts  respecting  the  correctness  of 
phraseology  in  this  and  that  passage  of  holy  writ, 
and  overlooking  the  important  generalities  of  doc- 
trine clearly  inculcated,  has  disagreed  and  con- 
tended within  itself,  about  the  mei-e  renderings  of 
certain  isolated  and  controverted  passages.  We 
cannot  but  believe  that  this  has  given  rise  to  much 
of  the  complaint  that  is  made  respecting  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  and  has  had  a  powerful  influence  to- 
wards eliciting  the  cry  for  something  new — for  hav- 
ing the  Scriptures  put  in  a  dress  corresponding  with 
the  refinements  of  the  age. 

But  while  we  can  find  no  reason  to  believe  there 
are  such  errors  or  defects  in  our  English  Bible,  as 
call  for  or  leave  room  for  any  material  rectifica- 
tion, we  are  persuaded  there  is  great  reason  to 
fear,  that  the  repeated  public  assertion  by  men 
making  high  profession  of  religion,  that  our  Bible 
abounds  with  error,  and  that  a  new  translation  is 
absolutely  required  in  order  that  those  not  learned 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  may  have  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  holy  writ,  is  calculated  to  weaken  that 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures  which  ought  to  exist,  and 
to  be  cherished,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  sceptics 
and  cavillers,  and  to  fill  the  minds  of  many  honest 
inquirers  with  doubts  and  difl[iculties  which  they 
know  not  how  to  solve. 

The  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  beyond  compu- 
tation, seeing  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, through  faith,  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  and 
it  is  far  better  to  tolerate  the  slight  deficiencies  that 
may  exist  in  the  long  received  translation,  leaving 
untouched  as  they  do  the  great  body  of  divine  coun- 
sel, christian  doctrine,  and  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness which  it  has  pleased  our  Judge  and  Lawgiver  to 
reveal  in  them,  than  by  multiplying  renderings,  differ- 
ing one  from  another,  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  all  of  them.  Subordinate  though 
they  be  to  the  Holy  Spirit  which  gave  them  forth,  and 
inspired  holy  men  of  old  to  write  them ; — a  measure 
or  manifestation  of  which  is,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  conferred  on  all  his  rational  crea- 
tion,— it  is  yet  of  great  importance  that  the  minds  of 
the  people  should  not  be  in  the  least  unsettled  respect- 
ing their  verity ;  but  rather  that  they  should  be  led 
into  a  more  practical  estimation  of  their  contents, 
and  a  more  universal  habit  of  diligently  perusing 
them.  Under  the  enlightening  influence  of  the 
unspeakable  gift,"  there  will  be  found  in  them 
internal  evidence  of  their  having  been  given  by 
"  inspiration  of  God,"  which  will  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  or  fear  of  deception  because  of  slight  ver- 
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bal  inaccuracies.  But  if  theologians  and  critics 
should  bring  before  the  public,  versions  conformable 
to  the  religious  opinions  entertained  by  them  in- 
dividually, or  by  different  classes  of  them,  (and  one 
may  have  as  much  right  to  claim  authority  for  his 
amendments  as  another,)  the  practical  teaching  of 
the  Bible  may  be  more  lamentably  lost  sight  of  than 
it  now  is,  and  consequently  the  tone  of  public  morals 
and  virtue  must  become  more  and  more  vitiated. 
There  is  already  a  bold  and  unblushing  infidelity 
in  our  midst,  which  hesitates  not,  publicly  to  attack 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  seeks  to  sap  the  foun- 
dation of  all  religion  by  its  licentious  speculations  ; 
and  it  behoves  Christians  of  all  denominations,  to 
be  on  the  alert,  to  meet  and  repel  these  devices  of 
the  enemy  of  all  good,  and  to  be  especially  careful, 
not  in  any  wise  to  contribute  to  the  great  efforts 
making  by  some  of  his  deluded  servants,  to  weaken 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  authenticity  and  divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

SUIIJIARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  20th. 

The  governments  of  France  and  England  intend,  it  is 
said,  to  withdraw  their  representatives  from  the  Neapo- 
litan Court  almost  immediately,  and  dispatch  four  ships 
of  war,  (England,  two,  and  France,  two,)  for  the  protec- 
tion, of  their  subjects.  Both  Chambers  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Assembly  have  pledged  themselves  to  resist  aD 
encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  Republic.  The  chief 
subject  of  interest  in  the  Paris  papers,  is  the  arrest  of 
about  thirty  persons,  members  of  a  secret  society,  who 
are  charged  with  conspiring  to  assassinate  the  Emperor, 
on  his  return  from  Biarritz.  A  Free  Trade  Congress  is 
in  session  at  Brussels.  Captain  Penny  has  returned  to 
England,  from  the  Arctic  regions,  in  the  ship  Lady 
Franklin.  The  information  obtained  by  him,  goes  to 
confirm  the  report  of  Dr.  Rae,  respecting  the  fate  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  expedition.  Much  uneasiness  exists  at 
Madrid,  between  the  Queen  and  O'Donnell,  who  are  be- 
coming equally  unpopular. 

The  3Iarkets. — At  Loudon,  consols  for  money  are 
quoted  at  94^  a  94J.  JLiverpool,  the  sales  of  cotton  for 
the  week  amounted  to  48,500  bales ;  prices  nearly  un- 
changed. Breadstuffs  in  moderate  demand,  and  prices 
generally  unaltered.  Western  Canal,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  flour,  29s.  a  31«. 

Four  Days  Later. — The  steamer  Anglo  Saxon  arrived 
at  Quebec  on  the  6th,  with  Liverpool  dates  to  Ninth  mo. 
24th.  Breadstuffs  were  dull ;  the  cotton  market  firmer. 
Consols,  93J  a  94.  Advices  from  Copenhagen  state,  that 
the  Sound  Dues  question  was  progressing  satisfactorily. 
A  special  conference  was  to  be  held  nest  month,  to  fix 
the  indemnities.  The  International  Philanthropic  Con- 
gress closed  ij.s  sessions  at  Brussels,  on  the  20th  ult. 
The  Free  Trade  Congress  is  still  in  session  in  the  same 
city.  The  new  Spanish  Constitution  has  been  published. 
It  is  a  re-issue  of  the  Constitution  of  1845,  with  sixteen 
explanatory  articles.  The  Queen  and  her  prime  minis- 
ter, O'DouuolI,  are  so  much  at  variance,  that  O'Donnell 
has  tendered  his  resignation,  but  the  Queen  refused  to 
accept  it.  Advices  from  Constantinople  represent  that 
difficulties  still  exist  with  Russia,  respecting  the  transfer 
to  Turkey  of  the  Isle  of  Serpents.  The  English  and 
French  fleets  consequently  remain  in  the  east.  An  un- 
easy feeling  was  prevalent  in  London,  that  England  acts 
ill  lilt  Xr  i|M.|  !  Ill  iilfair,  without  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
I'l.:  rumors  had  depressed  the  British  funds. 

J  \l:  ,'  ., — The  latest  accounts  represent  that 
aflii;.  w.M  .1  Hilling  a  more  favourable  aspect  as  re- 
gards tlie  stability  of  Walker's  government.  His  army 
is  said  to  have  increased  to  1600  men,  and  to  be  in  good 
health.  Leon  was  still  held  by  the  party  opposed  to 
him. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  receipts  of  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sixth  mo.  30th,  were 
$73,918,141,  and  the  expenditures  §72,948,792  ;  of  which 
amount  $15,776,390  was  paid  for  the  extinguishment  of 
the  public  debt.  The  revenue  from  customs  was  $64,- 
022,863.  The  public  debt  is  now  reduced  to  about 
$30,000,000.  The  monthly  statement  of  the  U.  S.  Trea- 
sury, shows  the  net  amount  subject  to  draft,  to  be  $23,- 
495,009. 

Railroads. — The  earnings  of  thirty-six  of  the  principal 
railroad  companies  in  the  L'nitcd  States,  during  the  last 
Eighth  month,  aniunnii  ■;  ;  ■  -  I:  ..,166.  In  the  Eighth 
month,  1855,  the  r;i:  m- companies  amount- 
ed to  $3,906,427.     i ..    -t  has  much  produce 
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Wisconsin  and  some  other  quarters,  there  is  more 
freight  offering  than  the  roads  can  transport. 

Kansas  Affairs. — A  late  number  of  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
publican says,  '■  The  misguided  emigrants  who  crowded 
to  Kansas  early  in  the  spring,  continue  to  leave  that 
territory  in  all  directions.  They  are  to  be  met  in  scat- 
tered companies,  looking  half-starved,  sickly  and  mise- 
rable. Many  of  them  having  spent  all  their  money,  have 
gathered  up  their  little  effects,  and  crossed  the  river  to 
Iowa,  on  their  way  to  their  homes,  or  to  locate  themselves 
in  some  secluded  corner  of  the  wildernesSj  or  patch  of 
prairie,  where  they  will  be  at  peace.  Every  boat  which 
comes  from  the  Missouri,  has  among  her  passengers  some 
of  these  people.  We  saw  them  once  before,  in  the  early 
spring,  when  they  went  up  the  river."  "  They  were  then 
in  companies  of  hundreds  ;  they  had  family  circles,  and 
looked  happy  ;  they  took  quarters  in  the  cabins  of  steam- 
boats, and  partook  of  the  luxury  of  repose  and  a  plen- 
teous table.  They  were  thrifty  looking  emigrants,  who 
would  do  honour  to  any  new  country.  We  now  see 
them  in  squads  of  tens  and  twenties — crippled,  sickly  and 
apparently  poverty-stricken — crowded  upon  decks  of 
steamboats,  almost  begging  their  way  back  to  the  homes, 
they  left  but  a  few  months  before."  The  Southern  emi- 
gration was  reviving.  The  Republican  mentions  the 
arrival  of  about  thirty  planters  from  Aberdeen  county, 
Mississippi,  on  their  way  to  the  territory,  as  permanent 
settlers.  They  designed  purchasing  largely  in  the  De- 
laware Trust  Lands,  which  were  soon  to  be  sold  by  the 
government.  These  lands,  it  is  said,  were  all  occupied  by 
actual  settlers,  but  the  Border  Ruffians  have  killed, 
mobbed,  plundered,  burnt  and  destroyed  over  the  tract, 
until  the  Free  State  settlers  are  nearly  all  gone.  A  let- 
ter from  Lecompton  dated  Ninth  mo.  26th,  says  that  the 
armed  bands  have  now  dispersed,  and  the  people  were 
returning  to  their  claims.  Warrants  have  been  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  Jones,  Stringfellow,  and  other  pro-sla- 
very agitators.  The  Free  State  prisoners,  to  the  num- 
ber of  100,  had  been  examined  before  Judge  Cato,  and 
committed  for  trial.  Governor  Geary  has  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, ordering  an  election  to  beheld  in  Kansas  for 
a  delegate  to  Congress  and  members  of  the  territorial 
Legislature,  on  the  6th.  A  large  quantity  of  clothing 
has  been  recently  sent  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  the  desti- 
tute residents  of  Kansas,  and  further  supplies  were  in 
preparation. 

Nebraska. — A  recent  census  shows  a  population  of 
10,716,  about  4000  of  whom  were  voters. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  389.  The  arrivals 
of  immigrants,  from  First  mo.  1st  to  Ninth  mo.  30th, 
were  103,419  ;  a  decrease  of  4,676  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  last  year. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  202.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  Ninth  month,  as  indicated  by  the 
record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  67^  de- 
grees, which  is  IJ  above  the  average  for  the  last  thirty 
years.     The  amount  of  rain  that  fell,  was  4  inches. 

Fires. — On  the  27th  ult.,  the  extensive  India-rubber 
Belting  and  Packing  factory  at  Newton,  Conn.,  was  de- 
stroyed ;  loss  |200,000.  On  the  28th,  a  fire  in  Pittsburg 
destroyed  upwards  of  fifty  houses,  in  which  more  than 
one  hundred  families  resided.  On  the  29th,  three  large 
warehouses  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  were  burned ;  loss  about 
$100,000.  On  the  26th  ult.,  the  engine  depot  of  the  various 
railroads  entering  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  destroyed ;  loss 
estimated  at  $100,000. 

American  Apples  for  Export. — In  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  apple  crop  in  Europe,  there  is  a  large  de- 
mand in  New  York  for  exportation.  One  firm  there  has 
already  contracted  to  send  6000  barrels  to  England,  and 
at  least  10,000  barrels  of  Newtown  pippins  are  in  course 
of  preparation  for  shipment. 

Decrease  of  Lawyers  in  England.— The  London  Globe 
announces  that  there  are  no  less  than  40  sets  of  cham- 
bers now  to  let  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  33  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  that  the  entries  of  students  are  about  one- 
fifth  of  what  they  were  ten  years  ago.  The  calls  to  the 
bar  have  fallen  olf  to  a  mere  nothing,  compared  with 
what  they  were  formerly. 

Mortality  at  Sea. — The  brig  Georgiana,  Capt.  Hud- 
diugton,  at  New  London,  Ct.,  from  a  whaling  voyage, 
reports  having  lost  14  other  crew,  out  of  23,  by  scurvy. 
She  wintered  in  Frobisher's  Straits,  entrance  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  was  four  months  in  the  ice  before  getting  into 
a  secure  winter  harbour. 

Heavy  Crops. — Six  hundred  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes, 
to  the  acre,  are  said  to  have  been  raised  this  season,  on 
the  Guadalupe  river,  in  Texas. 

Amelioration  of  Slavery. — The  New  Orleans  Delta  ad- 
vocates the  exemption,  with  certain  qualifications  and 
conditions,  of  slaves  from  sale  for  debt,  making  them  a 
species  of  homestead  property.  It  learns  that  a  propo- 
sition to  this  cflect  will  be  introduced  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Mississippi  Legislature. 


Railroad  Collision. — On  the  27th  ult.,  a  collision  oc- 
curred on  the  Michigan  southern  railroad,  between  the 
construction  train  and  a  freight  train,  by  which  nine 
persons  were  killed,  and  twenty  wounded. 

A  Successful  Slaver.— The  brig  P.  Soule,  formerly  a 
trader  between  New  Orleans  (La.)  and  Havana  (Cuba), 
recently  landed  a  cargo  of  six  hundred  negroes  near 
Cienfuegos.  and  was  then  run  ashore.  This  was  the 
third  cargb  of  negroes  that  she  had  landed  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  usual  calculation  in  the  slave  trade 
is  that,  if  one  cargo  out  of  every  three  escapes  capture, 
the  investment  is  considered  profitable. 
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FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher 
at  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  under- 
named Friends. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  0.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  above  Eighth. 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Somerset,  Belmont  Co., 
Ohio,  on  Fourth-day,  the  3d  ult.,  Joseph  S.  Elkistox, 
of  Philadelphia,  to  Malisda,  daughter  of  Tilman  Patter- 
son, of  the  former  place. 

,  on  the  1st  instant,  at  Friends' Meeting-house,, 

Vassalboro',  Maine,  Joshua  L.  Baily,  of  Philadelphia,  toi 
Theodate,  daughter  of  John  D.  Lang,  of  the  formeri 
place. 


Died,  Ninth  mo.  Sth,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Jacobi 
Haines,  in  Muncy,  Lycoming  county,  Pa.,  Jesse  Haines,; 
aged  nearly  100  years  ;  a  minister  aud  member  of  Muncy 
Monthly  Meeting.     This  dear  Friend  yielded  in  early  life 
to  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  showed  him 
the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  his  great  need  of  a 
Saviour.     The  convictions  upon  his  mind  for  evil  were 
strong,  during  which  he  resigned  his  former  pleasures 
and  his  own  will,  and  covenanted  henceforward  to  s( 
the  Lord.     His  obedience  to   his  heavenly  Father 
proved  by  many  trials  and  baptisms,  through  which  he 
constantly  endeavoured  to  know  the  will  of  his  Divi 
Master,  and  unreservedly  to  follow  it.     About  the  29th 
year  of  his  age,  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel 
conferred  upon  him,  which  he  continued  to  exercise  to 
the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  his  friends  through  life. 
He  attended  his  own  meeting  almost  regularly  till  withii 
the  last  eighteen  months,  and  was  frequently  engaged  in 
the  ministry,  particularly  in   directing  the  attention  ol 
those  present  to  that  Divine  light  in  the  heart,  whichl 
would  "  teach  them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to 
their  remembrance."     During  the  last  few  months,  he 
was  reduced  to  great  weakness  of  body.     At  one  time  he 
remarked,  "  This  morning  I  felt  very  feeble  and  helpless, 
but  the  language  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind, 
thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength  be,'  and  I  believe  it  i 
be  so  in  my  case."     He  was  greatly  favoured  with  peace 
of  mind,  and  frequently  alluded  to  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments he  partook  of  At  one  time,  observing  that "  though 
my  situation  may  appear  pitiable  to  you,  yet  I  do  not: 
wish  to  change  it  for  that  of  any  mortal."     The  faculties; 
of  his  mind  remained  clear  to  the  close,  and  he 
tinned  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Soci- 
ety,   and   of  his  own  meeting.     The  humility  of  i 
which  characterised  him  in  health,  remained  with  him 
and  he  frequently  spoke  of  his  own  unworthiness,  and  th( 
great  love  and  mwcy  of  our  heavenly  Father.     Hii 
liance  upon  our  Saviour  was  entire,  trusting  to  no  ri 
eousness  of  his  own,  but  as  he  observed,  "  I  have  a 
grounded  hope  that  through  the  'rercy  of  God  in  Chris' 
Jesus,  I  shall  be  forgiven  aud  accepted."     During  the  las: 
few  days  of  his  life,  articulation  was  difficult,  but  he  i 
entirely  conscious  of  his  situation,  and,  though  patien 
and  resigned,  was  joyfully  awaiting  the  coming  of  hi, 
Lord.     In  this  sweet  state  of  mind,  he  quietly  ceased  t( 
breathe,  and,  we   doubt  not,  received  the  salutation  o 
"well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thoi 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pemisylvania  Bank, 
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Silver;  an  immense  sum,  equivalent  to  several  mil- 
lions of  dollar.-*.  But  the  onions,  radishes,  and 
garlic,  the  bread,  and  clothes  of  the  labourer,  were 
wrung  out  of  the  profitable  labour  of  the  rest  of  the 
people.  The  building  of  the  pyramid  was  an  un- 
profitable labour.  There  was  no  immediate  or  fu- 
ture source  of  profit  in  the  pyramid  ;  it  produced 
neither  food,  nor  fuel,  nor  clothes,  nor  any  other 
necessary.  The  labour  of  a  hundred  thousand  men 
for  twenty  years,  stupidly  employed  upon  this  monu- 
ment, without  an  object  beyond  that  of  gratifying  the 
pride  of  the  tyrant  who  raised  it,  was  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  profitable  labour  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 


Instead  of  useful  ^vo;■ks,  like  nature  great, 
Enormous  cruel  wonders  crushed  the  land.' 


The  beaver  builds  his  hut.  with  the  tools  which  natlt"'^"'"'""  '^"' ''  ''  ^o-^etimes  desirable  for 


nature  has  given  him.     He  .vnaws  pieces'of  'w"ood  I  """"'t  ""f  governments  to  erect  monuments  which 
in  two  with'his  sharp  teeth,  ,^  Xrjthat  the  leetJ    r''  '^°^?,V^"''''  ""%-^'hict  may  bav 
of  a  similar  animal,  ?he  aooutlform  the  onlv  cut      I'T  "''^'-^  "  T^'^^  '^'  "^"^"'^  °^  S^'''  «^- 
ting-tool  which  some  rude^ati^uTlless      Wht  Pr    '  °-/"  '^^'^T'"'^  ^'''"S'  °*'  ''"'''''''  °'  ' 
°-, !    „f  _     J    votion— It  is  clearly  an  advantage  that  tl 
as  well  as  all  other  works,  should 


the  beavers  desire  to  move  a  large  piece  of  wood 
they  join  in  a  body  to  drag  it  alon\ 

Man  has  not  teeth  that  will  cut  wood :  but  he 
bas  reason,  which  directs  him  to  the  choice  of  much 
nore  perfect  tools; 

Some  of  the  great  monuments  of  antiquity  such 
IS  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  are  constructed  of  enor- 


works, 
performed  in 
the  cheapest  manner ;  that  is,  that  human  labour 
should  derive  every  possible  assistance  from  me- 
chanical aid.  We  will  give  an  illustration  of  the 
differences  of  the  application  of  mechanical  aid  in 
one  of  the  first  operations  of  building — the  moving 
a  block  of  stone.     The  following  statements  are  the 


nous  blocks  of  stone  brouo-ht  from  distant  f'lnrnB^  u    ^      .     ^  "■ »~ 

Engaged  in  these  workl!     r.  f!.      ._^,.'.^  P""?^*^!  .  -^°  ^''^g  this  stone  along  the  smoothed 


It  W]>i    nr'K  Kl  "     '      I  1 °  ■"""  ""•"'"'  '"■^""S  lue  sLuuoiiieu  noor  of 

mall,    and    conseouentlv   the  hn',J^^h       '''"'^      °,  ''""""'y  ^'eq-^-'-ed  a  force  equal  to  seven  hundred 

,    and,  con.equently,  the  h^man  labour  em-  and  fifty-eight  pounds.     The  same  stone  dragged 

not  only  enormous  in  over  a  tioor  of  planks  required  six   hundred  and 


woyed  in  such  edifices 

(uantity,  but  exceedingly  painfid  to"  the  woVkmen. 
the  Jigpptians,  according  to  Herodotus,  a  Greek 
ivnter  who  lived  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
^go,  hated  the  memory  of  the  kin-s  who  built  the 
pyramids  He  teUs  us  that  tlu  great  pyramid  oc- 
tapied  a  hundred  thousand  men  for  twenty  years 
;n  Its  erection,  without  counting  the  workmen  who 
pre  employed  in  hewing  the  stones,  and  in  con- 
jeymg  them  to  the  spot  where  the  pyramid  was 
fmlt.  Herodotus  speaks  of  this  work  as  a  torment 
D  the  people  ;  and  doubtless  the  labour  eno-ao-ed 
aising  huge  masses  of  stone,  that  was  e°xtensive 
nough  to  employ  a  hundred  thousand  men  for 
wenty  years,  which  is  equal  to  two  millions  of 
hen  tor  one  year,  must  have  been  fearfully  tor 
tieutmg  without  machinery,  or  with  very  im- 
perfect machinery.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
bout  halt  the  steam-engines  of  En-laud  worked 
,y  thirty-six  thousand  men,  would  mi-^e  the  same 
luantity  of  stones  from  the  (juarry,  and  elevate 
iem  to  the  same  height  as  the  great  pyramid,  in 
^e  short  time  of  eighteen  hours.  The  people  of 
gypt  groaned  for  twenty  years  under  this  enor- 
mous work.  The  labourers  groaned  because  they 
tere  sorely  taxed;  and  the  re.t  of  the  people 
Iroaned  because  they  had  to  pay  the  labourers, 
jhe  labourers  hved,  it  is  true,  upon  the  wa^^es  of 
Nir  labour,  that  is,  they  were  paid  in  food— kept 
Ike  horses— as  the  reward  of  their  work.  Hero- 
.otus  says  that  it  was  recorded  on  the  pyramid 
hat  the  onions,  radishes,  and  garlic  which  the  la- 
wurers  consumed,  cost  sixteen  hundred  talents  of 


fifty-two  pounds.  The  same  stone  placed  on 
platform  of  wood,  and  dragged  over  the  same  floor 
ot^  planks,  required  six  hundred  and  six  pounds 
When  the  two  surfaces  of  wood  were  soaped  a.= 
they  slid  over  each  other,  the  force  required  to 
drag  the  stone  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pounds.  When  the  same  stone  was 
placed  upon  rollers  three  inches  in  diameter,  it 
required,  to  put  it  in  motion  along  the  floor  of  th 
(juarry,  a  force  only  of  thirty-four  pounds  ;  and  by 
the  same  rollers  upon  a  wooden  floor,  a  force  only 
of  t^yenty-eight  pounds.  Without  any  mechanical 
aid,  it  would  require  the  force  of  four  or  five  men 
to  set  that  stone  in  motion.  With  the  mechanical 
aid  of  two  surfaces  of  wood  soaped,  the  same  weicrht 
might  be  moved  by  one  man.  With  the  more  p'er- 
fect  mechanical  aid  of  rollers,  the  same  weight 
might  be  moved  by  a  very  little  child. 

Erom  these  statements  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  cost  of  a  block  of  stone  very  much  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  move  it 
from  the  quarry  to  the  jdace  where  it  is  wanted  to 
be  used.  We  have  seen  that  with  the  simplest 
mechanical  aid,  labour  may  be  reduced  sixty-fold. 
With  more  perfect  UKchanical  aid,  such  as  that  of 
water-carriage,  the  labour  may  be  reduced  infinitely 
lower.  Thus,  the  streets  of  Nevf  Orleans  are  paved 
with  granite  from  3Iussachusetts  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense. 

The  cost  of  timber,  which  enters  so  largely  into 
the  cost  of  a  house,  is  in  a  gre.at  degree  the  cost  of 
transport.     In    countrie.s    where    there    are    irreat 


forests,  timber-trees  are  worth  nothing  where  they 
grow,  except  there  are  ready  means  of  transport. 
In  many  .parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  great  difficulty  which  the  people  find  is  in  clear- 
ing the  land  of  the  timber.  The  finest  trees  are  not 
only  worthless,  but  are  a  po.sitive  incumbrance,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  growing  upon  the  banks  of  a 
great  river ;  in  which  case  the  logs  are  thrown  into 
the  water,  or  formed  into  rafts,  being  floated  seve- 
ral hundred  miles  at  scarcely  any  expense.  The 
same  stream  which  carries  them  to  a  seaport,  turns 
a  mill  to  saw  the  logs  into  planks ;  and  when  sawn 
into  planks,  the  timber  is  put  on  shipboard,  and 
carried  to  other  districts  where  timber  is  wanted. 
Thus  mechanical  aid  alone  gives  a  value  to  the 
timber,  and  by  so  doing  employs  human  labour. 
The  stream  that  floats  the  tree,  the  sawing-mill  that 
cuts  it,  the  ship  that  carries  it  across  the  sea,  enable 
men  profitably  to  employ  themselves  in  working  it. 
Without  the  stream,  the  mill,  and  the  ship,  those 
men  would  have  no  labour,  because  none  coidd  af- 
ford to  bring  the  timber  to  their  own  doors. 

What  an  infinite  variety  of  machines,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  human  hand,  is  found  in  a  carpen- 
ter's chest  of  tools  !  The  skilful  hand  of  the  work- 
man is  the  2)ouer  which  sets  these  machines  in  mo- 
tion;  just  as  the  wind  or  the  water  is  the  power  of 
a  mOl,  or  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  the  power  of  a 
steam-engine.  When  Mr.  Boulton,  the  partner  of 
the  great  James  Wak,  waited  upon  George  III.  to 
explain  one  of  the  improvements  of  the  steam-engine 
which  they  had  effected,  the  king  said  to  him, 
"  What  do  you  sell,  Mr.  Boulton  T'  and  the  honest 
engineer  answered,  "  What  kings,  sire,  are  all  fond 
oi—jMicer."  There  are  people  at  the  present  time 
who  let  out  poicer,  that  is,  there  are  people  who 
have  steam-engines,  who  will  lend  the  use  of  them, 
by  the  day  or  the  hour,  to  persons  who  require  that 
saving  of  labour  in  their  various  trades ;  so  that  a 
person  who  wants  the  strength  of  a  horse,  or  half  a 
horse,  to  turn  a  wheel  for  grinding,  or  for  settmg  a 
lathe  in  motion,  hires  a  room,  or  part  of  a  room,  in 
a  rmll,  and  has  just  as  much  as  he  requires.  The 
IMwer  of  a  carpenter  is  in  his  hand,  and  the  ma- 
chines moved  by  that  power  are  in  his  chest  of 
tools.  Every  tool  which  he  possesses  has  for  its 
object  to  reduce  labour,  to  save  material,  and  to 
insure  accuracy — the  objects  of  all  machines.  What 
a  quantity  of  waste  both  of  time  and  stuff  is  saved 
by  his  foot-rule  !  and  when  he  chalks  a  bit  of  string 
and  stretches  it  from  one  end  of  a  plank  to  the 
other,  to  jerk  off  the  chalk  from  the  string,  and 
thus  produce  an  unerring  line  upon  the  face  of  the 
plank,  he  makes  a  little  machine  which  saves  him 
great  labour.  Every  one  of  his  hundreds  of  tools, 
capable  of  application  to  a  vast  variety  of  purposes, 
is  an  invention  to  save  labour.  Without  some  tool, 
the  carpenter "s  work  could  not  be  done  at  all  by 
the  human  hand.  A  knife  would  do  very  labori- 
ously what  is  done  very  quickly  by  a  hatchet.  The 
labour  of  using  a  hatchet,  and  the  material  which  it 
wastes,  are  saved  twenty  times  over  by  the  saw. 
But  when  the  more  delicate  operations  of  carpentry 
re  required — when  the  workman  uses  his  planes, 
is  moulding  tools;  his  chisels,  his  bevels,  and  his 
centre-bits — what  an  infinitely  greater  quantity  of 
labour    is   economized,  and    how    beautifully  that 
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work  U  performcil,  -wbieh,  witliout  them,  Tvould  be 
rough  and  imperfect !  Every  boy  of  mechanical 
ingenuity  has  tried  with  his  knife  to  make  a  boat ; 
and  with  the  knife  only  it  is  the  work_  of  weeks. 
Give  him  a  chisel,  and  a  gouge,  and  a  vice  to  hold 
his  wood,  and  a  little  boa't  is^  the  work  of  a  day. 
Let  a  boy  try  to  make  a  round  wooden  bos,  with  a 
lid,  having  only  his  knife,  and  he  must  be  expert 
indeed  to  produce  any  thing  that  will  be  neat  and 
serviceable.  Give  him  a  lathe  and  chisels,  and  he 
will  learn  to  make  a  tidy  bos  in  half  an  hour.  No- 
thing but  absolute  necessity  can  render  it  espedfent 
to  use  an  imperfect  tool  instead  of  a  perfect.  We 
sometimes  see  eshibitions  of  carving,  "  all  done 
with  the  common  penknife."  Professor  Willis  has 
truly  said,  with  reference  to  such  weak  boasting, 
"  So  far  from  admiring,  we  should  pity  the  vanity 
and  folly  of  such  a  display  ;  and  the  more,  if  the 
work  should  show  a  natural  aptitude  in  the  work- 
man :  for  it  is  certaia  that  if  he  has  made  good 
work  with  a  bad  tool,  he  would  make  better  with  a 
good  one." 

The  German  Emperor  Masimilian,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sisteenth  century,  ordered  a  woodcut 
to  be  engraved  that  should  represent  the  carpentry 
operations  of  his  time  and  country.  This  prince 
was,  no  doubt,  proud  of  the  advance  of  Germany 
in  the  useful  arts.  If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  thus  to  record  the  advance  of  our  re- 
pubhc,  he  would  point  taour  saw-mills,  our  planing- 
mills,  our  machines  for  veneering,  for  turning 
gun-stocks,  shoe-lasts,  or  for  producing  elaborate 
mouldings  and  carvings.  We  now  have  planing- 
mills,  with  cutters  that  make  4000  revolutions, 
and  which  plane  boards  eighteen  feet  long  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  feet  per  minute ;  and  while  the 
face  of  the  board  is  planed,  it  is  tongued  and 
grooved  at  the  same  time — that  is,  one  board 
made  to  fit  closely  into  another. 

Machinery  has  been  applied  in  the  United  States 
to  the  working  of  wood  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  country.  Mr.  Whitworth,  the  English 
Commissioner  to  the  New  York  exhibition  in  1853, 
in  his  report  on  the  mechanical  novelties  observed 
by  him  in  this  country,  describes  with  particular 
iutcrest  the  operations  of  the  planing,  tenoning, 
mortising,  and  jointing  machines,  all  of  which  are 
comparatively  unknown  in  Europe.  In  England, 
paneled  door  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  fixtures 


From  "  The  Leisure  Uour." 

The   little  MenJicaHt. 

In  the  year  1510,  a  lonely  orphan  boy,  about 
eight  j-ears  old,  who  had  no  friends  or  means  of 
support,  went  along  the  high  road  to  the  city  of 
Paris,  weary  and  hungry,  obtaining  sometimes  from 
the  charitable  a  little  black  bread,  or  a  raw  onion, 
on  which  he  gladly  made  his  repast.  He  was 
going  to  Paris,  because  he  knew  not  where  else  to 
go. 

The  child  met  a  monk  travelling  the  same  way, 

th  whom  he  joined  company.  The  monk  proba- 
bly found  him  an  intelligent  little  companion,  and 

they  journeyed  on,  he  taught  the  boy  the  alpha- 
bet, and  even  how  to  form  the  letters  into  words. 
Little  did  the  good-natured  monk  think  that  while 
instructor's  name  should  be  unheard  of,  that  of 
the  poor  pupil  should  be  recorded  centuries  after. 
On  entering  Paris  the  boy  fell  among  the  students  of 
the  university,  who  were  a  rather  riotous  set ;  and  as 
it  was  the  hour  for  recreation,  they  fancied  little 
Pierre  would  prove  a  good  subject  for  their  idle 
sport.  But  some  of  them  seeing  he  was  faint 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  interfered  on  his  behalf, 
gave  him"  some  bread  to  eat,  and  made  him  up  a 
bed  of  straw  on  the  ground  where  they  were  amus- 
ing themselves.  An  ardent  desu-e  to  learn  had  been 
awakened  in  Pierre's  mind,  and  he  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  be  allowed  to  live  thus  in  fellowship 
with  the  students.  He  proposed  to  serve  them  as 
errand-boy,  or  in  any  capacity  he  could,  on  condi- 
tion they  should  supply  him  with  food  and  impart 
to  him  some  of  the  learning  they  possessed.  The 
offer  was  accepted.  Pierre  Laramee  (for  such  was 
his  family  name)  received  fromthestudentshisbrcad 
and  daily  lessons.  He  had  no  lodgings,  but  slept  on 
the  straw  or  under  an  archway,  and  served  his  young 
masters,  or  studied  all  day.  Not  to  die  of  bun, 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  learningwhileheli' 
was  all  the  ambition  of  Uttle  Pierre.  This  went  on 
for  a  year ;  then  followed  four  years  of  his  life,  of 
which  we  have  no  account ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  we  find  the  same  poor  boy,  then  nearly  thir 
teen  years  of  age,  a  servant  of  the  servants  at  the 
college  of  Navarre,  in  Paris.  Pierre  had  to  wait 
on  the  classes.  Thus  he  heard  the  professor's  in 
structions  :  and  they  became  fastened  on  a  reten 
tive  brain.  All  day  long  he  worked  as  a  servant, 
but  in  the  evenings  he  had  books,  and  in  a  blank  one 


age.  Pierre  Laramee  is  known  to  scholars  asthe 
learned  Dr.  Ramus,  his  name  having  been  latinized 
after  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

He  was  one  of  the  martyrs  to  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, who  were  slaughtered  at  the  terrible  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew. 

New  mode  of  onativjactiiriiig  Itwi  and  Sieel. 
— The  London  Times  speaks  of  the  interest  excited 
among  the  iron  manufacturers  by  the  discovery  of 
Beasstmer,  by  which  he  takes  cmde  iron  direct- 
ly from  the  ordinary  blast  furnace,  and  in  the  in- 
credibly short  space  of  30  minutes  converts  it  into 
ingots  of  malleable  iron  or  steel  of  any  size,  and 
fit  for  the  various  manipulations  ordinarily  employ- 
ed to  adapt  them  to  all  the  material  purposes  to 
which  they  are  now  applied.  He  thus  dispenses 
with  all  the  intermediate  processes  to  which  recourse 
has  been  had  to  produce  the  same  cfl'ect  within  the 
last  70  years,  including  the  making  iron  into  pigs, 
and  the  refining,  puddling,  and  squeezing  stages, 
with  all  their  attendant  labor  and  fuel.  Atmosphe- 
ric air  is  the  prime  element  in  producing  this  result. 
The  carbon  of  the  cmde  iron,  at  a  white  heat,  is 
brought  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  combining  with  the  carbon,  rapidly 
produces  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  rapid  union  of 
carbon  and  oxygen  adds  still  ftirther  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  metal,  while  the  diminished  quantity  of 
carbon  present  allows  a  part  of  the  oxygen  to  com- 
bine with  the  iron,  which  undergoes  combustion  and 
is  converted  into  an  oxide.  At  the  excessive  tem- 
perature that  the  metal  has  now  acquired,  the  oxide, 
as  soon  as  formed,  undergoes  fusion,  and  forms  a 
powerful  solvent  of  those  earthy  bases  that  are  as- 
sociated with  the  iron.  The  violent  ebullition  going, 
on  mixes  most  intimately  the  scoria  and  metal,  every 
part  of  which  is  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the 
fluid  oxide,  which  washes  and  cleanses  the  metal 
most  thoroughly  from  the  silica  and  other  earthy 
bases  that  are  combined  with  the  crude  iron,  while 
the  sulphur  and  other  volatile  matters  which  cling 
so  tenaciously  to  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures  are 
driven  oft",  the  sulphur  cojnbining  with  the  oxygen 
and  forming  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Experiments! 
have  been  conducted  before  iron  masters  and  men 
of  science  in  London,  and  they  pronounced  it  eminent-l 
ly  satisfactory,  and  a  discovery  of  great  importance.'! 
Ledsier. 


of  a  house.  In  this  country,  however,  by  the  aid  he  recorded  nightly  the  substance  of  the  lessons 
of  our  labor-saving  machines,  twenty  men  can  he  had  heard  in  the  day.  Thus  he  continued  pri- 
make  paneled  doors  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  vately  to  follow  the  reguL 


day — that  is,  one  man  can  make  five  doors, 
same  is  true  respecting  the  comparative  cost  of 
manufacturing  window-frames,  staircases,  mouldings, 
cornices,  etc.,  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
In  the  former  country,  they  are  mainly  produced 
by  hand-labor,  in  the  latter  almost  altogether  by 
machinery.  If  doors  and  windows  and  staircases 
can  be  made  cheaper,  more  houses  and  better 
houses  will  be  built ;  and  thus  more  carpenters  wUl 
be  employed  in  building  than  if  those  parts  of  a 
house  were  made  by  hand.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  machines  as  to  tools.  If  carpenters  had 
not  tools  to  make  houses,  there  would  be  few  houses 
made ;  and  those  that  were  made  would  be  as 
rough  as  the  hut  of  the  savage  who  has  no  tools. 
The  people  would  go  without  houses,  and  the  car- 
penter would  go  without  work — to  say  nothing  of 
the  people,  who  would  also  go  without  work,  that 
now  make  tools  for  the  carpenter. 


Riches  and  strength  lift  up  the  heart,  but  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  above  them  both  :  there  is  no 
want  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  it  needeth  not 
to  seek  help. 


course  of  instruction 
studying  as  the  students  did,  but  with  far  greater 
zeal. 

The  young  servant  had  filled  many  copy-books 
with  the  matter  of  the  lectures,  when  it  chanced 
these  books  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors. He  summoned  the  young  man  before  him 
and  Pierre  came,  trembling  at  the  fear  of  a  dismis- 
al.  But  he  had  not  neglected  his  duties,  and 
therefore  he  had  no  cause  of  fear.  The  Professor 
questioned  him  closely,  and  was  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  learning  he  had  so  secretly  accjuired, 
and  at  the  intelligence  and  talent  so  unexpectedly 
brought  to  light.  The  hitherto  unnoticed  hard- 
working servant,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  undergo 
an  examination,  saying  he  could  by  no  means  feel 
satisfied  that  his  self-accjuired  learning  would  enable 
him  to  sustain  it.  His  request  was  granted,  and 
the  result  was  so  creditable  to  Pierre,  that  he  was 
desired  to  prepare  his  "  These  "  for  the  public  exhi- 
bition, his  success  in  which  would  entitle  him  to  the 
rank  of  doctor.  Pierre  did  so,  and  the  honorable 
title  was  conferred  on  him  while  he  was  yet  a  young 
man. 

Henceforward  the  once  wandering  beggar 
became  noted  as  one  of  the  Erench  savans  of  the 


Srlectcd  for  "The  Friend." 

Christian  Charity. 

"  It  is  evident,  in  the  general,  that  if  we  consult 
either  public  welfare  or  private  happiness,  christian! 
charity  ought  to  regulate  our  disposition  in  mutual 
intercourse.  But  as  this  great  principle  admits  of 
several  diversified  appearances,  let  us  consider  some, 
of  the  chief  forms  under  which  it  ought  to  show 
itself  in  the  usual  tenor  of  life. 

"  What  first  presents  itself  to  be  recommended, 
a  peaceable  temper;  a  disposition  averse  to  give 
ofience,  and  desirous  of  cultivating  harmony,  and 
amicable  intercourse  in  society.  This  supp' 
yielding  and  condescending  manners,  unwiUingness 
to  contend  about  trifles,  and,  in  contests  that  are 
unavoidable,  proper  moderation  of  spirit.  Such 
temper  is  the  first  principle  of  self  enjoyment,  am 
the  basis  of  all  order  and  happiness  among  man- 
kind. The  positive  and  contentious,  the  rude  and 
quarrelsome,  are  the  bane  of  society.  They  seem 
destined  to  blast  the  small  share  of  comfort  whicl. 
has  been  here  allotted  to  man.  But  they  cannol 
disturb  the  peace  of  others,  more  than  they  breal 
their  own.  The  hurricane  rises  first  in  their  owr 
bosom,  before  it  is  let  forth  upon  others.  In  the 
tempest  which  they  raise,  they  are  always  tost ;  anc 
frequently  it  is  their  lot  to  perish. 
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"A  peaceable  temper,  however,  must  be  supported 
by  a  caiulid  one,  or  a  disposition  to  vieiv  the  con- 
duct of  others  with  fairuesi  and  impartiality.  This 
stands  opposed  to  a  jealous  and  suspicious  temper, 
which  ascribes  every  action  to  the  worst  motive,  and 
throws  a  black  shade  over  almost  every  character. 
If  we  would  be  happy  in  ourselves,  or  in  our  con- 
nection with  others,  let  us  guard  against  this  malig- 
nant spirit.  Lst  us  study  that  charity  "  which 
thinketh  no  evil,"  that  temper  which  without  de- 
generating into  credulity,  will  dispose  us  to  be  just, 
and  which  can  allow  us  to  observe  an  error  without 
imputing  it  as  a  crime.  Thus  we  shall  be  kept  free 
from  that  continual  irritation,  which  imaginary 
injuries  raise  in  a  .suspicious  breast;  and  shall  walk 
among  men  as  our  brethren,  not  as  our  enemies 

"13ut  to  be  peaceable,  and  to  be  candid,  is  not  all 
that  is  required  of  a  good  man.  He  must  cultivate 
a  kind,  generous,  and  sympathising  temper,  which 
feels  for  di.stress,  and  which  enters  into  the  C( 
of  his  friends  with  ardour;  and  to  all  with  whom 
he  has  intercourse,  is  gentle,  obliging,  and  humane, 
How  amiable  appears  such  a  disposition,  when  con- 
trasted with  a  malicious,  or  envious  temper,  which 
wraps  itself  up  in  its  own  narrow  interest,  looks  with 
an  evil  eye  on  the  success  of  others,  and,  with  un- 
natural satisfaction,  feeds  on  their  disappointments 
or  afflictions  1  How  little  does  he  know  of  the  true 
happiness  of  life,  who  is  a  stranger  to  that  inter- 
course of  good  offices  and  kind  affections,  which, 
by  a  pleasing  charm,  attaches  men  to  one  another, 
and  circulates  joy  from  heart  to  heart ! 

"  We  are  not  to  imagine,  that  a  benevolent  temper 
finds  no  exercise,  unless  when  opportunities  offer  of 
performing  actions  of  high  generosity,  or  of  extcn 
sive  utility.  The  condition  of  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  in  a  good  measure  precludes  them.  But 
in  the  ordinary  round  of  human  affairs,  many  occa- 
sions daily  present  themselves,  of  mitigating  the 
vexations  which  others  suffer;  of  soothing  their 
minds  ;  of  aiding  their  interest ;  of  promoting  their 
cheerfulness  or  ease.  Such  occasions  may  relate 
to  the  smaller  incidents  of  life  ;  but  let  us  remember, 
that  of  small  incidents  the  system  of  human  life  is 
chiefly  composed.  The  attentions  which  respect  this, 
when  suggested  by  real  benignity  of  temper,  are 
often  more  material  to  the  happiness  of  those  around 
as,  than  actions  which  carry  the  appearance  of 
wreater  dignity  and  splendour.  No  wise  or  good 
man  ought  to  account  any  rules  of  behaviour  as 
below  his  regard,  which  tend  to  cement  the  great 
brotherhood  of  mankind  in  comfortable  union. 

"  Particularly  amidst  that  familiar  intercourse 
which  belongs  to  domestic  life,  all  the  virtues  of 
temper  find  an  ample  range.  It  is  very  unfortunate, 
hat  within  that  circle,  men  too  often  think  them- 
ielves  at  liberty  to  give  unrestrained  vent  to  the 
iaprice  of  passion  and  humour.  Whereas  there, 
)n  the  contrary,  more  than  any  where  else,  it  con- 
ierns  them  to  attend  to  the  government  of  their 
leart,  to  check  what  is  violent  in  their  tempers, 
md  to  soften  what  is  harsh  in  their  manners.  For 
;here  the  temper  is  formed.  There,  the  real  char- 
icter  displays  itself.  The  forms  of  the  world  dis- 
guise men  when  abroad,  but  within  his  own  family, 
ivery  man  is  known  to  be  what  he  truly  is.  In  all 
lur  intercourse,  then,  with  others,  particularly  that 
vhich  is  closest  and  most  intimate,  let  us  cultivate  a 
)eaceable,  a  candid,  a  gentle,  and  friendly  temper. 
Chis  is  the  temper  to  which,  by  repeated  injunctions, 
)ur  holy  religion  seeks  to  form  us.  This  was  the 
emper  of  Christ.     This  is  the  temper  of  Heaven." 


As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass,  as  a  flower 
)f  the  field,  so  he  flourisheth.  For  the  wind  pass- 
ith  over  it,  and  it  is  gone,  and  the  place  thereof 
ihall  know  it  no  more. 


The  Asccut  of  the  Fanldiioru. 

BY  THE  LATE  HORACE  BINXEY    WALLACE. 

The  following  morning  being  entirely  clear,  I  de- 
termined to  ascend  the  Fauldhoru,  and  took  the  upper 
and  greater  glacier  by  the  way.  The  mass  which 
forms  the  top  of  the  glacier  and  lies  among  the  high- 
est Alps,  looks  like-  ordinary  snow  freshly  fallen. 
The  middle  part  has  an  efBorescent  appearance,  and 
the  lower  portions  have  a  crystalline,  or  half  organ- 
ic character,  and  are  split  into  sharp  clefts  or  peaks, 
divided  by  crevices  of  deep  green.  In  advance  of 
the  ice  lay  an  enormous  cube-shaped  rook  of  flint 
which  a  glacier  had  brought  down  fifteen  years  ago. 
Its  side  was  ground  and  worn  in  furrows.  The 
bottom  of  the  glacier  which  rests  upon  the  earth,  is 
constantly  melting,  so  that  the  icy  mass  is  hollow 
within.  There  i-s'  a  side  opening  into  the  vault, 
which  we  entered.  A  smaller  rib  of  ice  within,  sup- 
ports you,  and  enables  you  to  advance  some  distance, 
and  see  the  water  gushing  from  the  inner  regions  of 
the  glacier.  The  ice,  when  you  are  under  or  in  the 
glacier  is  semi-transparent  and  of  a  bluish  green 
near  the  entrance  it  looks  purple.  From  this  point 
I  struck  across  the  ravine,  and  began  the  ascent  of 
the  Fauldhorn,  traversing  the  fields  and  going  up 
the  steep  side  of  the  mountain.  In  fact,  it  was  an 
almost  perpendicular  climb ;  but  the  rich  fine  sod 
afforded  a  more  agreeable  footing  than  the  road, 
and  we  saved  in  length  what  we  lost  in  ease  of  as- 
cent. The  lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  covered 
with  a  delightful  mossy  turf,  entirely  like  that  of  an 
English  park  ;  which,  except  in  these  Alpine  valleys, 
I  have  seen  in  no  part  of  the  world.  The  higher 
glades  were  one  glowing  sheet  of  flowers — crimson 
and  blue.  Among  them  were  familiar  pinks,  blue- 
bells, and  a  species  of  forget-me-not. 

The  flora  changes  twice,  almost  entirely,  as  you 
ascend,  so  that  there  are  three  several  zones,  all 
richly  but  differently  flowered.  It  was  not  far  from 
the  top  that  my  attention  was  caught  by  a  small 
star-shaped  flower  of  a  deep  metallic  blue,  shading 
upon  green,  that  flashed  through  the  grass,  with  a 
moist,  lustrous  softness,  like  the  sensitive  eye  of  a 
maiden.  I  soon  recognized  it  as  the  smaller  gen- 
tian, dear  to  the  poet's  heart  and  verse.  There  are 
three  varieties  of  the  gentian  commonly  met  with  in 
the  Oberland. 

About  the  base,  while  you  are  yet  in  the  valley  of 
the  Grindewald,  the  grand  objects  of  view  are  the 
Eagher,  the  Mittenberg,  with  the  Walcherhorn's 
great  wall  of  ice  behind  the  interval,  and  the  Wet- 
terhorn,  with  the  Schriekhorn  behind  the  interval 
between  it  and  the  Mittenberg.  They  seem  to  be 
directly  over  your  head.  Between  the  three  fore- 
most, were  two  stupendous  basins  of  snow,  from 
which  the  glaciers  descend.  As  you  mount  higher, 
the  splendid  peak  of  the  Finster-aarhorn  rises  into 
sight.  Then  the  Spenglehorn  is  seen  peering  ^up 
across  the  lower  range  of  the  Eagher  ;  then  the  Sil- 
verhorn.  By  degrees,  Jungfrau,  Monck,  and  the 
Blumlis  Alps,  come  into  line  ;  and  the  whole  array 
of  the  Bernese  Alps  is  before  you. 

The  day  was  magnificent.  Not  acloud  was  visible ; 
and  directly  before  me,  these  snowy  summits  blazed 
in  the  glory  of  the  noontide.  As  I  crossed  the  seve- 
ral vales  that  diversify  the  mountain,  different  views 
presented  themselves ;  sometimes  of  one  part  of  the 
chain,  sometimes  of  another,  sometimes  of  all  together. 
Though  brilliantly  clear,  a  rich  atmosphere  of  pur- 
plish blue  invested  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains, 
while  the  tops  gleamed  in  celestial  brightness.  Very 
high  up  we  came  upon  a  deep  blue  lake,  formed 
from  melted  snow  and  rain.  We  fell  in  with  the 
common  road  about  half  way  up ;  but  leaving  it 
again  struck  to  the  right,  and  climbed  up  the  steep 
eastern  side  of  the  mountain  ;  part  of  the  course 
being  along  an  almost  vertical  wall  of  loose  rock ; 


traversing  also  a  huge  hollow  filled  with  hard  snow, 
and  seeing  several  others  lii<e  it.  I  gained  the  sum- 
mit alwut  three  o'clock,  fully  half-an-hour  befjro 
parties  who  had  set  out  from  Grindeuwald  onhorse- 
baek,  that  same  space  of  time  before  us. 

For  extent  and  variety,  and  for  the  greatness  of  the 
objects  that  compose  it,  t  must  think  that  the  view 
from  the  top  of  the  Fauldhorn  is  unequalled  in 
Europe.  It  is  like  looking  down  upon  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth,  and  the  glory  thereof.  The 
height  is  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and 
the  loftiest  points  in  Berne  are  between  1300  and 
1400.  The  situation  is  exactly  in  the  centre,  be- 
tween the  range  of  high  Alps  on  the  .south  and  east, 
and  the  lower  mountains  that  lie  between  them  and 
the  Jura  on  the  north  and  west ;  and  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  peaks  of,- and  within  those  great  chains  on  two 
sides  and  between  the  seat  of  Zurich  and  Geneva  at 
the  other  ends,  are  around  and  beneath  you.  For 
a  clear  and  commanding  view  of  the  high  Alp.s, 
nothing  can  exceed  it.  When  you  see  the  summits 
of  this  great  chain  from  a  low  point,  you  imagine 
them  to  be  so  many  different  mountains ;  but  from 
this  position,  you  see  that  it  is  one  great  wall  of 
snow-eovered  rock,  rising  occasionally  into  pinnacles 
which  might  seem  to  be  watch-towers  along  the  stu- 
pendous barriers  that  nature  has  set  between  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe. 

Beginning  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
panorama,  and  looking  across  the  Schriedeek,  the 
iSchwartzhorn  and  the  Bach  Alp.s,  whose  dark 
masses  shoot  up  near  the  base  of  the  Fauldhorn,  you 
see  a  cluster  of  sharp  peaks,  supporting  a  vast  pla- 
teau of  pure  deep  snow.  These  are  the  Englehorn 
family  and  Willhorn,  sustaining  the  glaciers  of 
Ro.senlani  and  Schwaatzwald.  Following  the  great 
chain  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  we  have  the 
Wetterhorn  and  its  double  peak  ;  and  next  to  it  the 
half-reclined  and  shelving  mass  of  the  Schriekhorn, 
Peak  of  Terror.  These  are  filled  with  snow,  and 
between  them  lies  the  upper  glacier  of  Grindenwald, 
propped  up  in  fi-ont  by  Mettenberg.  Then  flashes 
aloft  the  soaring  and  glittering  spear  of  the  Finster- 
aarhorn,  the  highest,  and  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  the  chain,  being  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
Jungfrau.  This  peak,  with  the  Walchershorn,  the 
Viescherhorn,  and  the  Eagher,  form  a  stupendous 
amphitheatrical  elevation  of  snow  ;  holding  within 
them  the  vast  masses  which  contribute  to  the 
lower  glacier  of  Grindenwald.  The  round  mass 
of  the  Monck  follows,  and  beyond  it  immortal  Jung- 
frau. The  actual  apex  of  this  splendid  rock,  is  a 
short  point,  but  the  general  ma.ss  of  the  peak  re- 
sembles a  broad,  thin,  rounded  blade.  On  its  breast 
rise  three  snowy  prominences,  the  farthest  and 
highest  of  which  is  distinguished  as  the  Silverhorn. 
It  looks  like  a  solid  form  of  pure  ice,  and  glitters 
th  enchanting  splendour.  Further  on  are  Breith- 
horn,  a  grand  hatchet-shaped  ridge,  and  Groshorn. 
Near  them,  a  little  out  of  line,  is  Schengelhorn. 
Then,  as  the  first  of  a  new  ridge,  parallel  to  the 
first,  the  Blumlis  Alp,  a  series  of  wedge-like  peaks. 
These  gorgeous  summits,  and  the  whole  line  fi-om 
which  they  rise,  are  covered  with  snow.  Viewed 
in  conjunction,  they  resemble  enormous  waves  of 
some  mighty  ocean  of  old  time,  which  had  been 
driven  up  by  the  tempests  of  chaos  into  the  highest 
crests,  and  just  as  they  were  about  to  break,  were 
frozen  into  ever-during  fixedness.  Looking  towards 
west,  you  see  an  innumerable  throng  of  Alps 
not  snow-crowned,  though  magnificent;  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Simen-Thal,  and  the  Sadnen-Thal,  and 
the  mountains  of  Friburg  ;  and  nearer  the  pyramid- 
mass  of  the  Niesen,  and  the  rough  summit  of 
Stokhorn,  both  of  them  just  beyond  Lake  Thun. 
All  along  the  north,  and  forming  the  nearer  of  the 
scene — for  the  eye  could  reach  far  beyond  them — 
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runs  the  long  line  of  the  Jura ;  and,  iu  the  same  di- 
rection, close  at  hand,  were  the  rocky  ridges  of 
Harder  and  Brienseugrat.  To  the  east,  the  ragged 
crest  of  Pilatus  loomed  grandly  up  ;  the  Eighi  was 
plaiiily  seen,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Canton  of 
Uri,  stood  handed  together  like  an  army  with  spears ; 
Lake  Lucerne  was  clearly  visible,  almost  in  its  en- 
tireness ;  Zug  more  dimly.  Lake  Brienze  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  Fauldhorn,  divided  by  one  of  its 
ridcres  into  two  parts  ;  and  further  on  was  Lake 
Thun,  both  of  a  deep,  dark  blue. 

Such  were  the  material  and  earthly  elements  of 
this  unrivalled  scene.  Viewed  in  picturesque  com- 
bination, with  the  indescribable  advantages  of  at- 
mospheric relief,  and  aided  by  the  contributing 
glories  of  a  luminous  and  sensitive  sky,  the  entire 
effect  was  beyond  all  power  of  description.  Three 
hours  before  sunset  there  were  scarcely  any  clouds 
about  the  higher  and  nearer  parts  of  the  prospect ; 
but  the  air  of  the  valleys  to  the  north  and  east  and 
■west  had  become  of  a  bluish  green  colour  and  par- 
tially opaque,  so  as  to  look  like  very  translucent 
water.  As  you  gazed  towards  the  north-west, 
whither  the  sun  was  travelling,  the  vast  expanse 
beneath  your  feet  had  the  appearance  of  an  ocean 
in  which  the  mountains  were  floating.  On  the  edge 
of  the  horizon,  above  a  stratum  of  blue  air,  some 
cumulous  white  clouds  were  lying,  and  the  mirage- 
like impression  of  the  air  brought  the  mountains  into 
such  resemblance  and  unison  with  these  unsubstan- 
tial, distant  shapes,  that  the  gazer  would  have  de- 
clared that  peaks  still  more  stupendous  than  Jung- 
frau  and  Eagher,  were  disclosed  to  sight  upon  the 
north,  the  west,  and  the  north-east.  The  splendour 
of  this  whole  spectacle,  where  the  sun  was  streaming 
all  the  magic  of  his  deluding  beams  to  cast  upon 
the  land  an  enchantment  greater  than  its  own,  was 
such  as  to  overwhelm  the  soul  with  admiration  and 
astonishment.  Earth  seemed  no  longer  to  be  earth ; 
and  the  spectator  felt  as  if  the  multitudinous  unre- 
vealed  magnificences  of  heaven  itself  were  poured 
around  him  in  a  flood. 

As  the  sun  declined,  a  mass  of  white  fleecy  clouds, 
rising  from  the  earth,  gathered  over  the  valleys 
of  Brienne,  Interlaken,  Thun,  and  others  that  lay 
more  remote,  the  Lake  of  Thun,  itself,  meanwhile 
blazing  like  a  sheet  of  gold.  The  atmospheric 
changes  at  this  time  were  rapid  and  wonderful.  An 
extremely  thin  fragment  of  pearly  cloud  which  had 
got  behind  onr  position,  suddenly  flashed  into 
pure,  prismatic  .colours.  Gradually  the  thickening 
clouds  formed  into  a  solid  silvery  vault  over  all  the 
valleys,  completely  opaque;  through  which  the  heads 
and  ridges  of  the  mountains,  such  as  Niesen  and 
Stokhorn  and  Harder  and  Pilatus  pierced  in  dark 
masses.  This  floor  of  clouds  was  above  two-thou 
sand  feet  below  us.  We  were  eight  thousand  one 
hupdred  and  forty  feet  above  the  sea.  Stokhorn  and 
Pilatus  are  about  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  same  level,  or  one  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  below  our  station ;  and  the  clouds  were  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  below  their  tops.  0  ver- 
head ,  the  lines  of  the  cloudless  sky  now  became  trans- 
cendently  bright.  Directly  above  us,  the  tone  was  a 
deep pui-ple  blue ;  half-way  towards  the  sun,  of  a  very 
light  turquoise  blue  ;  then  came  a  stratum  of  the 
most  vivid  grass  green,  and  beyond  it  along  the 
horizon,  the  richest  lake  colour.  As  the  sun  neared 
his  goal,  and  was  looked  at  across  the  pavement  of 
clouds  beneath,  it  seemed  like  a  car  of  fire  driven 
over  a  causeway  of  beaten  silver.  The  glowing 
effulgence  grew  each  moment  more  intense  till  th( 
orb  touched  the  horizon,  and  a  darker  shade  mingled 
itself  into  every  colour  as  he  gradually  sunk  below 
it. 

All  this  changeful  history  belongs  to  the  region 
that  lay  between  the  Fauldhorn  and  the  setting  sun. 


and  is  confined  to  the  lower  mountains.  Upon  the 
mighty  line  of  the  high  Alps,  which  soared  aloft, 
behind  us,  there  passed  no  variation.  Amid  all  the 
airy  revolutions  that  were  taking  place  in  the  world 
below,  they  stood  in  their  own  clear  unaltered  gran- 
deur, in  every  particular  almost,  just  as  they  had 
seemed  at  noon-day.  Their  life  was  apart  from  that 
of  the  crowd  of  peaks  that  started  outof  the  valleys, 
and  a  different  destiny  belonged  to  them.  Not  a 
cloud  approached  even  their  feet.  The  only  mat- 
ter to  be  observed  was,  that  the  air  of  their  ravines 
which  had  been  bluish  at  mid-day,  now  purpled 
with  a  warmer  splendour  ;  and  when  the  sun  to  us 
had  disappeared,  the  summits  of  Jungfrau  and 
Eagher  were  tinged  for  a  moment  with  a  rich  car- 
mine glow.  When  he  was  entirely  set,  the  still 
deepening  rose  colour  with  which  the  sky  behind 
them  was  tinged,  threw  their  white  masses  into 
a  stronger  relief.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  cir- 
cumstance inall  the  wonderful  display,  and  one  that 
added  a  graver  tone  of  sublimity  to  the  matchless 
brilliance  of  the  scene  was,  the  very  slight  effect 
which  so  considerable  an  occurrence  as  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  had  upon  these  great  objects  while  the 
inferior  realm  had  been  in  a  tumult  of  agitation.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  had  an  atmosphere,  an  illumina- 
tion of  their  own,  so  positive  and  settled,  that  the 
changes  of  light  between  mid-day  and  evening  mad 
no  impression  upon  them. 

I  never  expect  again  to  behold  a  spectacle  s 
grand  as  that  sunset  above  the  clouds,  in  the  midst 
of  the  highest  Alps. 

To  tlie  lonng. 
Never  adventure  on  too  near  an  approach  to  what 
evil ;  famiharize  not  yourselves  with  it  in  the 
slightest  instances,  without  fear.  Listen  with  rev- 
erence to  every  reprehension  of  conscience,  and  pre- 
serve the  most  quick  and  accurate  sensibility  to  right 
and  wrong.  If  ever  your  moral  impressions  begin 
to  decay,  and  your  natural  abhorrence  of  guilt  to 
lessen,  you  have  ground  to  dread  that  the  ruin  of 
virtue  is  fast  approaching.  How  many  young  per- 
sons have  at  first  set  out  in  the  world  with  excellent 
dispositions  of  heart,  generous,  charitable  and  hu- 
mane ;  kind  to  theii-  friends,  and  amiable  among  all 
with  whom  they  had  intercourse  !  And  yet,  how 
often  have  we  seen  all  those  fair  appearances  unhap- 
pily blasted  in  the  progress  of  life,  merely  through  the 
influence  of  loose  and  corrupting  pleasures ;  and 
those  very  persons  who  promised  once  to  be  bless- 
ings to  the  world,  sunk  down,  in  the  end,  to  be  the 
burden  and  nuisance  of  society.  If  you  allow  any 
passion,  though  it  be  esteemed  innocent,  to  acquire 
an  absolute  ascendant,  your  inward  peace  will  be 
impaired.  But  if  any  which  has  the  taint  of  guilt, 
take  early  possession  of  your  minds,  you  may  date 
from  that  moment,  the  ruin  of  your  tranquillity. 
One  vice  brings  on  another  to  its  aid.  By  a  sort  of 
natural  affinity  they  connect  and  entwine  themselves 
together,  till  their  roots  come  to  be  spread  wide  and 
3p  over  all  the  soul. 

In  seasons  of  distress  or  difBculty,  to  abandon 
ourselves  to  dejection,  carries  no  mark  of  a  great 
a  worthy  mind.  Instead  of  sinking  under  trouble, 
and  declaring  "  that  his  soul  is  weary  of  life,"  it  be- 
comes the  wise  and  good  man, in  the  evil  day,  with 
firmness  to  maintain  his  .post;  to  bear  up  against 
the  storm,  to  have  recourse  to  those  advantages 
which,  in  the  worst  of  times,  are  always  left  to  in 
tegrity  and  virtue,  and  never  to  give  up  the  hope  that 
better  days  may  yet  arise. 


Selected. 

To-Day. 

Let  dotards  grieve  for  ebildhood's  days, 

And  only  those  look  back 
Whose  wasted  -n-ealth  or  shattered  health 

Betrays  a  shameless  track. 
I  cannot  join  in  mourning  time 

Forever  passed  away ; 
For,  while  I  look  on  Katnre's  book, 

I'm  thankful  for  to-day. 

The  trees  are  still  as  fresh  and  green 

As  ever  branches  were ; 
And,  still  in  primal  vigour  seen, 

They  wave  their  arms  in  air. 
The  rivers  sing  the  self-same  song 

That  they  have  sung  for  aye ; 
Whose  burden,  as  they  glide  along, 

Is,  "  God  is  here  to-day." 

There's  not  a  bird  upon  the  bough, 

Or  leaf  upon  the  tree, 
But  in  the  summer  twilight  now 

As  sweetly  sings  to  me. 
The  bleakest  wind  that  winter  blows 

Can  chase  disease  away, 
And  shower  blessings  in  the  snows 

That  hide  the  earth  to-day. 

And  everywhere  a  thousand  gifts 

Invite  us  to  rejoice — 
To  grieve  no  more  the  days  of  yore, 

But  raise  a  thankful  voice  ; 
That  tell  us,  though  the  world  were  fair 

In  years  removed  for  aye. 
The  earth  and  sky  and  sea  and  air 

As  lovely  are  to-day. 

Then  tell  me  not  that  childhood's  days 

Alone  are  fraught  with  joy ; 
That  manhood's  fancy  cannot  raise 

The  structures  of  the  boy. 
The  childish  mind  is  lost  in  dreams 

Of  pictures  far  away ; 
But  man  beholds  majestic  themes. 

The  wonder  of  to-day. 

0  ye  whose  eyes  upbraiding  rise, 

Pronouncing  fate  unjust — 
Who  walk  the  earth  with  cherished  hopes 

Low  trailing  in  the  dust ! 
Discard  a  false,  unmanly  thrall. 

Nor  own  so  weak  a  sway ; 
But  hope  iu  Him  who  gave  you  all. 

And  thank  Him  for  to-day. 


Antn 


in. 


There  is  no  riches  above  a  sound  body,  and  no 
joy  above  the  joy  of  the  heart. 


Sweet  Sabbath  of  the  year. 
While  evening  steps  decay. 

Thy  parting  steps  methinks  I  hear 
Steal  from  the  world  away. 

Amid  thy  silent  flowers 

'Tis  sad,  but  sweet,  to  dwell, 

Where  falling  leaves  and  drooping 
Around  me  breathe  farewell. 


Along  thy  snuset  skies 

Their  glories  melt  in  shade, 

And,  like  the  things  we  fondly  prize. 
Seem  lovelier  as  they  fade. 

A  deep  and  crimson  stre.ak 
Thy  dying  leaves  disclose  ; 

As,  on  Consumption's  waning  cheek, 
'Mid  ruin,  blooms  the  rose. 

Thy  scene  each  vision  brings 

Of  beauty  in  decay ; 
Of  fair  and  early  faded  things, 

Too  exquisite  to  stay  ; — 

Of  joys  that  come  no  more. 

Of  flowers  whose  bloom  is  fled  ; 

Of  farewells  wept  upon  the  shore  ; — ■ 
Of  friends  estranged  or  dead  ;— 

Of  all  that  now  may  seem, 

To  memory's  tearful  eye, 
The  vanished  beauty  of  a  dream 

O'er  which  we  gaze  and  sigh. 
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BlOdKAPHlCAL   SlvETCUES, 

Of  Ministers  ami  Eiuers,  and  otlu^r  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

{Continued  from  pa^o  36.) 
ROBERT    JORDAN. 

Robert  Jordan  was  the  son  of  Robert  Jordan, 
a  valuable  Friend,  residing  in  Nancemond  County 
in  Virginia.  He  was  born  the  27th  of  lOtli  month 
1693;  and  appears  to  have  received  a  competent, 
and  without  doubt,  a  religiously  guarded  education. 
Submitting  early  in  life  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  he, 
with  his  younger  brother  Joseph,  were  good  exam- 
ples in  their  neighborhood,  and  in  their  father's 
family. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1718,  Friends 
and  others  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina, 
had  a  remarkably  awakening  visitation,  through 
the  ministry  of  Lydia  Lancaster  and  Elizabeth 
Rawlinson,  from  Great  Britain.  They  reached  Phi- 
ladelphia from  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
Eighth  month,  in  that  year,  and  pretty  directly 
proceeded  to  the  south.  Their  labours  of  love  not 
only  animated  the  faithful,  but  aroused  the  negli- 
gent, and  tended  to  awaken  some  who  were  in  the 
slumbers  of  spiritual  death.  On  their  return  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  ensuing  First  month,  they  gave 
account  of  their  labours  in  this  part  of  their  jour- 
ney. Their  exercise  and  service  had  been  great, 
they  reported,  because  in  many  places  some  were 
grown  cool  and  indifferent  to  the  profession  of  Truth 
they  made ; — others  were  making  inquiry,  with  de- 
sires after  it.  In  Carolina  they  met  with  many 
plain,  honest  Friends.  In  the  main,  they  had  a 
good  reception,  and  their  travels  were  to  their  sa- 
tisfaction, as  was  the  account  they  gave  to  the 
members  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers. 

The  labour  of  these  two  Friends,  more  particu- 
larly that  of  Lydia,  was  blessed  to  Robert  Jordan 
and  his  brother  Joseph;  insomuch  that  they  were 
strengthened  to  yield  themselves  wholly  into  the 
Divine  hand,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  come  forth 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel, — a  gift  in  which  had  by 
the  blessed  Head  of  the  Church  been  dispensed  to 
each  of  them.  Their  first  public  appearance  was 
in  the  year  1718. 

Soon  after  their  ministry  was  acknowledged  by 
,  their  Friends,  Robert  felt  a  concern  to  travel  in 
the  exercise  of  his  gift.     He  says  : — 

"  I  early  found  a  concern  upon  my  mind  to  visit 
i Friends  in  Maryland,  which  I  did  on  both  sides  of 
•the  Bay,  in  fear  and  trembling,  being  young  and 
;weak,  and  the  work  very  exercising,  by  reason  of  a 
declension,  which  has  for  some  time  been  growing 

that  province.  This  has  occasioned  me  much 
exercise  in  speaking  and  writing  against  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  superfluity  of  naughtiness,  and  conformity 
to  the  world.  For  [a  testimony  against  these  things] 
our  ancient  Friends  suffered  much.  Now,  with 
many  the  offence  of  the  cross  is  ceased,  and 
Friend's  sufferings  respecting  tithes,  apparel,  &c., 
trampled  under  foot,  to  the  great  grief  and  suffering 
of  my  spirit.  The  neglect  of  close  and  wholesome 
discipline  appears  to  uie  the  ground  of  these  evils. 
As  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  commit  a  part  of 
the  ministry  to  me,  and  of  that  part  which  is  more 
necessary  than  desirable  in  this  age  of  the  church, 
he  hath  hitherto  been  graciously  pleased  to  furnish 
me  with  a  suitable  ability  for  his  honour  and  my 
faithful  discharge  of  duty. 

"  Before  my  appearance,  I  was  long  under  the 
concern,  being  fully  convinced  it  was  my  duty,  but 
gave  way  to  reasonings,  and  the  suggestions  and 
buflfetings  of  Satan,  until  I  had  like  to  have  lost  my 


condition,  had  not  the   Lord  bee 


very  gracious, 


who  knew  I  did  not  hold  back  obstinately,  but 


through  human  weakness,  and  a  contempt  of  myself 
for  such  a  weighty  work.  In  a  deep  travail  of  soul 
once  in  a  meeting,  breathing  for  strength  to  bring 
forth,  I  desired  the  Lord,  that  I  might  have  the 
hardest  part  of  the  work  committed  to  my  charge, 
This,  I  think,  was  accepted,  and  a  hard  travail  I 
had  in  my  first  appearance.  It  fared  otherwise 
with  my  brother,  whom  I  prefer,  who  came  speedily 
at  the  call,  and  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision,  and  has  been  very  prosperous  hitherto, 
The  Lord  preserve  us  steady  and  faithful  to  the 
end.  Amen  ! 

"  After  this,  we,  (himself  and  brother)  travelled 
in  company  into  Maryland_,  and  visited  Friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bay,  and  were  at  their  yearly  meet- 
ing near  Choptank,  having  meetings  on  our  way. 
We  were  frequently  employed,  and  zealously  con- 
cerned in  the  Lord's  work,  and  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  our  labour  hath  not  been  in  vain. 
Blessed  be  His  name  who  hath  called  us  out  of 
darkness;  and,  with  the  light  of  his  glorious  day 
springing  from  above,  visited  our  souls — counting 
us  worthy  of  this  high  vocation,  even  to  hold  forth 
the  glory  of  this  gospel  day  to  others,  to  the  con- 
vincing some,  silencing  others,  and  the  edification 
of  many.  The  Lord  gave  encouragement  and  en- 
largement of  heart,  in  the  mysteries  and  doctrines 
of  his  kingdom.  So  in  the  ability  of  Divine  faith, 
we  frequently  travelled  about,  while  young,  both  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina.  As  there  are  diver.sities  of 
gifts,  so  there  is  of  operation,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  our  great  Benefactor,  and  the  emergency 
of  times  and  occasions.  So  let  not  us  of  the  minis- 
try imitate  one  another,  but  let  us,  dear  friends, 
keep  to  our  guide,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Youth  is  warm, 
zealous,  and  apt,  without  seasonable  caution  and 
watchfulness,  to  step  beyond  ability  and  experience, 
so  may  be  overstrained  and  hurt. 

"In  1722,  after  our  Half-year's  Meeting,  I  took 
a  journey  as  far  as  New  England,  being  out  nearly 
ten  months.  The  Lord  gave  me  the  word  of  im- 
mortal Hfe  to  preach,  and  my  labour  was  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord,  who  shall  have  the  praise  and 
glory  of  all  his  works  in  me,  and  for  me. 

"  I  met  not  with  more  exercise  in  this  service, 
than  from  a  wrong  and  corrupt  ministry  amongst 
us, — which  transformed  itself  to  the  beguiling  and 
misleading  the  weak  and  unskilful  part  of  the  body. 
These  are  deceivers,  in  that  they  prophesy  and  have 
seen  nothing,  so  offer  a  false  gift.  This  appears  to 
be  the  greatest  distemper  in  the  church.  To  en- 
deavour to  remove  or  expose  it,  for  one  so  young  and 
weak,  was  a  bold  undertaking.  But  the  Lord  owns 
his  own  work,  through  the  co-working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  sets  it  home" 

He  left  home  on  this  visit  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  month,  attended  the  yearly  meeting  in 
Maryland,  held  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  of  the 
third  month,  and  from  thence,  taking  meetings  on 
his  way,  came  into  Pennsylvania,  reaching  Phila- 
delphia  about  the  20th  of  the  Fourth  month.  His 
services  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  for  the  next 
two  months  were  very  extensive  and  very  accepta- 
ble, and  a  return  certificate  of  unity  and  satisfaction 
was  granted  him  by  the  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  6th  month,  31st,  as  he  was  about  leav- 
ing for  the  East.  In  the  epistle  to  Mrginia  from 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  that  year,  it  is  stated  : 
"Our  dear  and  well  esteemed  friend  Robert  Jordan, 
hath  lately  visited  these  parts,  whose  labour  of  love 
in  the  Gospel,  hath  been  both  serviceable  and  ac- 
ceptable." 

Many  Friends  beside  Robert  Jordan,  were  sen- 
sible of  the  great  declension  in  some  places  from 
primitive  zeal  in  upholding  the  truth,  (and  primitive 
consistency  in-  walking  therein.)  In  the  epistle  of 
this  year  (1722)  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 


to  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  Long  Island,  prepared  by 
tho.se  honest  old  advocates  of  the  Truth,  John 
A\' right  and  Caleb  Pusey,  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage, well  worthy  of  preservation:  "As  we  are 
found  humbly  waiting  for  the  renewing  of  his  good- 
ness to  our  souls,  we  d  ally  feel  that  inward  nourishment 
and  refreshment  that  comes  from  Christ,  our  Hea- 
venly Head,  and  keeps  us  living  members  of  his 
holy  body.  As  we  continue  daily  to  receive  spi- 
ritual nourishment  from  him,  we  are  strengthened 
in  our  inward  man,  and  are,  through  him,  enabled 
to  resist  the  subtle  temptations  of  the  enemy  of  our 
souls,  who  goes  about  many  ways  to  deceive  us.  If 
he  cannot  draw  us  into  gross  enormities,  yet  if  he 
can  but  lead  us  into  forgetfulness  of  the  many  fa- 
vours we  have  been  made  partakers  of  from  the 
hand  of  our  God,  in  the  days,  of  our  humiliation, 
and  bring  us  to  depend  upon  our  old  experiences, 
and  settle  us  down  therein,  he  hath  very  much 
gained  his  end  of  us.  AVe  by  degrees  shall  lose 
that  inward  sense  and  savour  of  life  we  have  for- 
merly been  made  partakers  of  from  our  Heavenly 
Head.  If  we  expect  preservation  from  evil,  it  must 
be  as  we  are  found  in  the  way  of  our  duty." 

(To  be  couliuueil.) 

From  "Bell  on  the  Haiiil." 

(ContiniK.-.!  from  pugc  11.) 

The  human  nail  is  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle, 
and  the  hoof  of  an  animal  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  parts.  In  observing  the  manner  in  which  the 
nerves  enter  the  hoof,  we  have,  in  fact,  a  magnified 
view  of  the  structure  which  exists,  being  only  more 
minute  and  delicate,  in  the  cuticular  covering  of 
the  fingers.  We  may  take  the  horse's  foot  as  the 
example.  When  the  crust  or  hoof,  which  is  insen- 
sible, is  separated  from  the  part  which,  during  life, 
possessed  vascularity  and  sensibihty,  we  see  small 
villi*  hanging  from  the  vascular  surface,  and  which 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  crust ;  looking  to  the 
inside  of  the  crust,  we  perceive  the  pores  from  which 
these  villi  have  been  pulled.  These  processes  fi-om 
the  vascular  surface  are  not  merely  extremities  of 
nerves ;  they  consist  of  the  nerves  with  the  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  membrane  and  blood  vessels, 
on  a  very  minute  scale.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  nerves  can  perform  no  function  unless  supplied 
with  blood,  all  qualities  of  life  being  supported 
through  the  circulating  blood.  These  nerves,  so 
prolonged  within  the  villi  into  the  hoof,  receive  the 
vibrations  of  that  body.  By  this  means  the  horse 
is  sensible  to  the  motion  and  pressure  of  its  foot,  or 
to  its  percussion  against  the  ground  ;  and  without 
this  provision,  there  would  be  a  certain  imperfec- 
tion in  the  limb. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  treatise  I  have  shown  by 
what  curious  mechani-m  the  horse's  foot  is  made 
yielding  and  elastic,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it 
to  bear  the  percussion  against  the  ground.  But  in 
made  roads,  and  with  the  imperfections  of  shoeing, 
the  pressure  and  concussion  are  too  severe  and  too 
incessant ;  so  that  the  protecting  sensibility  of  the 
foot  is  converted  into  a  source  of  pain  from  the  in- 
flammation which  arises ;  and  the  horse  is  thus 
"  foundered."  There  is  a  remedy  for  this  condition 
in  dividing  the  nerve  across,  before  it  reaches  the 
foot :  the  consequence  of  which  operation  is,  that  the 
horse,  instead  of  moving  with  timid  steps,  puts  out 
his  feet  freely,  and  the  lameness  is  cured.  If, 
however,  we  were  to  receive  the  statement  thus 
barely,  the  fact  would  militate  against  our  conclu- 
sion that  mechanical  provision  and  sensibility  go 
together,  and  that  they  are  equally  necessary  to 
the  perfection  of  the  instrument.  We  must  take 
into  consideration  this  leading  fact,  that  pressure 

*ViLU,  delicate  tufts,  like  the  pile  of  velvet,  project- 
ing from  til  J  surface  of  any  membrane. 
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against  the  sole  and  crast  is  necessary  to  the  play 
of  the  foot  and  to  its  perfection.  When  this  part 
becomes  iniiamed,  the  animal  does  not  put  its  foot 
freely  down,  nor  does  it  bear  its  weight  upon  the 
hoof  so  as  to  bring  all  the  parts  into  action  ;  hence 
contraction  is  produced,  the  most  common  defect, 
as  we  before  said,  of  the  horse's  hoof.  AVhen  the 
animal  is  relieved  from  pain  by  the  division  of  the 
nerve,  it  uses  the  foot  Ireely,  and  use  restores  all 
the  natural  actions  of  this  fine  piece  of  mechanism. 
It  is  obvioas,  however,  that  there  is  a  certain  defect 
the  horse  has  lost  his  natiu-al  protection,  and  must 
now  be  indebted  to  the  care  of  his  rider.  He  has 
not  only  lost  the  pain  which  should  guard  against 
over  exertion,  but  the  fecUng  of  the  ground,  which 
is  necessary  to  his  being  perfectly  safe  as  a  roadster 

The  teeth  are  provided  with  sensibility  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  hoof  of  the  horse  is.  Al 
though  the  bone  and  enamel  have  no  sensibility 
yet  a  branch  of  a  sensible  nerve  (the  fifth)  enters 
into  the  cavity  of  every  tooth,  and  the  vibration 
being  communicated  through  the  tooth  to  the  nerve, 
the  smallest  grain  is  felt  between  the  teeth. 

But,  to  return  to  the  human  hand  ;  in  the  fingers 
and  palm  of  a  man  who  uses  the  forehammer,  the 
cuticle  is  thickened  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
depressed  lines,  however,  in  its  inner  surface  become 
deeper,  and  the  villi  projecting  into  them  longer ; 
which,  joined  to  the  aptitude  of  the  cuticle  to  con- 
vey the  impression  to  those  included  nerves,  leaves 
him  in  posse3.sion  of  the  sense  of  touch  in  a  very 
high  degree. 

In  the  foot  of  the  ostrich  we  have  a  magnified 
view  of  the  thickened  cuticle  and  the  lengthened 
nerves.  This  outer  skin  of  its  foot  almost  equals 
in  thickness  the  hoof  of  the  solidungula^  and  w 
it  is  separated  from  the  sensible  sole,  the  villi,  or 
papillse,  having  in  them  the  sensible  nerves,  are 
withdrawn,  leaving  corresponding  foramina  or  pores 
in  the  sole.  We  perceive  that  if  the  object  had 
been  merely  to  cover  and  protect  the  foot,  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  invested  it  with  a  suc- 
cession of  solid  and  dead  layers  of  cuticle.  This 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  cuticle  been 
merely  thickened  by  pressure,  and  had  there  been 
no  design  to  make  a  prorision  adapted  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  habits  of  the  bird. 

Such,  then,  is  t!ie  structure  of  the  organ  of  touch : 
ob\'ious  in  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  ;  magnified 
in  the  foot  of  the  horse  or  of  the  ostrich ;  and  exist- 
ing even  in  the  delicate  skin  of  the  lips. 

I  have  casually  noticed  that  increased  vascularity 
is  always  an  accompaniment  of  nerves,  and  neces- 
sary to  the  sensibiQty  of  a  part.  In  the  museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  we  see  that  Mr.  Huuter 
had  taken  the  pains  to  demonstrate  this,  by  the  in- 
jection of  the  blood-vessels  of  a  slug.  Although 
fluid  was  injected  from  its  heart,  the  blush  from  the 
vcrmiUon  extends  over  its  foot ;  the  foot,  in  these 
gasteropoda,  being  the  whole  lower  flat  surface  on 
which  the  animal  creeps.  This  surface  is  also  the 
organ  of  touch,  by  which  it  feels  and  directs  its 
motions.  It  is  on  the  same  principle,  if  we  may 
compare  such  things,  that  we  explain  the  rosy 
tipped  fingers  and  the  ruby  lips,  which  imply  fine 
sensibility  combined  with  high  vascularity. 

Having  described  the  relation  of  the  cuticle  to 
the  nerves  of  touch,  we  may  take  notice  of  another 
quality,  its  roughness,  and  to  the  advantages  accru- 
ing from  this.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  sub- 
serviency of  this  quality  of  feeling,  we  must  be 
sensible  that  in  touching  a  finely  polished  surface 
the  organ  is  but  imperfectly  exercised,  as  compared 
with  its  condition  when  we  touch  or  grasp  a  rough 
and  irregular  body.  Had  the  cuticle  been  finely 
polished  on  its  -surface,  it  would  have  been  but  ill 
suited  to  touch :   on  the   contrary,  it  has  a  very 


peculiar  roughness  which  adapts  it  to  feeling.  A 
provision  for  friction,  as  opposed  to  smoothness,  is 
a  necessary  quality  of  some  parts  of  the  skin ;  thi 
the  roughness  of  the  cuticle  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  us  a  firmer  grasp,  and  a  steadier  footing. 
Nothing  is  so  little  apt  to  slip  as  the  thickened 
cuticle  of  the  hand  or  foot.  In  the  hoofs  of  animals, 
as  might  be  expected,  this  structure  is  further  de- 
veloped. The  chamois,  ibex,  or  goat,  step  securely 
on  the  ledges  of  rocks  and  at  great  heights,  whe: 
it  would  seem  impossible  to  cling.  On  the  pads  or 
cushions  of  the  cat,  the  cuticle  is  rough  and  granular 
and  in  the  foot  of  the  squin-el,  indeed  of  all  animals 
which  climb,  those  pads  covered  with  the  peculiar 
texture  of  the  cuticle,  give  security  in  descending, 
as  their  claws  enable  them  to  grasp  and  cling. 

In  concluding  this  section,  we  perceive  that  the 
organ  of  touch  consists  of  nerves  appropriated  to 
receive  the  impressions  of  bodies  which  are  capable 
of  oflfering  resistance.  Fine  filaments  of  those  nerves, 
wrapt  up  in  delicate  membrane  with  their  accom- 
panying arteries  and  veins,  project  from  the  true 
skin  into  corresponding  grooves  or  foramina  of  the 
cuticle.  They  are  not  absolutely  in  contact  with 
the  cuticle,  but  are  surrounded  with  a  semi-fluid 
matter.  By  this  fluid  and  by  the  cuticle  they  are 
protected,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  sensible 
to  the  pressure  made  on  the  surface,  and  to  cutting, 
pricking,  and  heat.*  But  this  capacity,  we  repeat, 
is  not  owing,  strictly  speaking,  to  any  thing  in  the 
structure  of  the  organ,  but  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  nerve  to  this  class  of  sensations. 


*  It  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  tlie  fact,  that  the  cu- 
taneous nerve  is  adapted  to  receive  impressions  from  the 
varieties  of  temperature,  that  when  disease  takes  place  in 
the  centre  of  the  trunk  of  a  nerve,  or  when  the  nerve  is 
surrounded  with  diseased  parts,  the  sensation  of  burn- 
ing accompanies  the  pain  ;  and  the  patient  refers  this  to 
the  part  of  the  skin  to  which  the  extreme  branch  of  the 
nerve  is  distributed.  By  a  burning  sensation  in  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  I  have  been  directed  to  disease  seated  in  the 
centre  of  the  thigh. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For""  Ike  Friend." 

How  readily  should  we  forgive  those  who  ofiend 
us,  if  we  considered  how  much  our  heavenly  Father 
has  forgiven  us  !  When  provoked  by  the  follies  of 
others,  it  becomes  us  to  remember  our  own  imper- 
fections. We  should  learn  to  bear  injuries  patient- 
ly, and  to  be  forbearing  and  forgiving  toward; 
those  who  ojBfend  against  us ;  for  the  merciful  and 
forgiving  alone  have  a  well-grounded  hope  of  mercy 
d  forgiveness.  "Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy;"  but  "if  ye  forgive  not 
men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  heavenly 
Father  forgive  yours." 

"  'Tis  our  part. 

As  christians,  to  forget  the  wrongs  we  feel ; 

To  pardon  trespasses ;  our  very  foes 

To  love  and  cherish  ;  to  do  good  to  all ; 

Live  peaceably ;  and  be,  in  all  our  acts 

Wise  as  the  serpent,  gentU  as  the  dove." 
They  who  are  accustomed  to  view  their  compan 
ions  in  the  most  favourable  light,  are  like  persons 
who  dwell  amidst  those  beautiful  scenes  of  nature 

fhieh  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure;  but  suspicious 
persons  resemble  the  traveller  in  the  wilderness, 
who  sees  no  objects  around  him,  but  what  are 
either  dreary  or  terrible.  How  much  of  the  enjoy 
ment  of  life  is  sacrificed  to  the  disposition  to  be 
spying  out  the  faults  of  those  around  us,  with 
evil  design ;  by  the  indulgence  in  which,  we  render 
ourselves  and  the  subjects  of  our  evil  purpose  un 
happy  and  obnoxious  to  censure  and  reproach. 

In  other  men  we  faults  can  spy. 

And  blame  the  note  that  dims  their  eye  ; 

Each  little  speck  and  blemish  find. 

To  our  o«-n  stronger  errors  blind  ; 

But  ere  we  mark  another's  sin, 

Let  OUT  own  conscience  look  within." 


If  we  consider  how  much  the  comfort  or  the  un- 
easiness of  all  around  us,  depends  on  the  state  of 
oar  own  temper,  we  should  surely  endeavour  to 
reader  it  sweet  and  accommodating.  Kestless  agi- 
tations of  spirit  are  not  only  apparent  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  unquiet,  but  the  influence  thereof  is  felt 
to  pervade  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  around 
them  tending  to  produce  a  like  unsettlement,  which 
is  so  opposed  to  true  enjoyment.  It  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  mischief  and  misery  of 
which  one  unquiet  spirit  may  be  the  occasion  in 
the  family,  church,  or  community  of  which  he  or 
she  may  be  a  member.  "  He  that  governeth  his 
own  spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

"  Shun  peevish  humours  ; — they  corrode  the  breast, 
And  cloud  the  brow  ;  are  childish  at  the  best : 
Learn  to  control  your  tongue,.that  restless  thing! 
Uf  mischief  oft  and  shame  the  fatal  spring. 
Ungoverned  wrath,  and  fell  resentment  Uy ; 
They  reud  the  soul,  as  tempests  rend  they  sky.'' 


How  often  we  invite  and  increase  the  very  evils 
we  wish  to  avoid  and  cure,  by  an  unlawful  strife 
against  them — by  rebelling  against  the  law  and 
order  of  Truth — against  the  little  pure  and  unflatter- 
ing witness  for  God  in  our  souls — "  the  still  small 
voice"  of  heavenly  wisdom,  which  leads  into  the 
faith  that  works  by  love,  to  the  purification  of  the 
heart  from  all  wrath,  envy  and  violence,  and  every 
thing  that  stands  opposed  to  the  coming  of  the 
Kedeemer's  kingdom  in  our  hearts  !  "  The  wisdom 
from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy;"  and,  as 
we  become  imbued  with  it,  our  works  will  mani- 
festly be  wrought  in  Him  who  is  the  author  of 
order,  and  not  of  confusion. 

There  is  an  order,  unity  and  harmony  in  the 
Truth  which  can  never  be  found  in  the  wisdom  of 
man,  which  is  foolishness  with  God,  who  briugeth  it 
ught;  and  all  the  wisdom  and  strength  of 
man  will  be  found  to  be  no  more  than  a  rope  of 
sand  in  the  endeavour  to  bind  and  keep  us  together  ; 
but  we  must  submit  to  the  gentle  leadings  and 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  bearing  the  cross 
to  our  own  wisdom  and  wills,  if  we  will  become  of 
that  happy  number  who  are  joined  together  in  Him, 
their  High  Priest  and  Head,  having  no  confidence 
in  the  flesh,  which  warreth  against  the  Spirit.  Let 
us  remember,  for  our  instruction,  the  example  of 
our  Holy  Redeemer,  who,  when  personally  on 
earth,  condescended  to  wash  the  dteciple's  feet,  and 
even  to  mingle  with  publicans  and  sinners,  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  love  and  faith  of  the  one,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  others,  encouraging  the  faith- 
ful and  praying  for  his  enemies.  He  was  and  is' 
the  friend  of  sinners,  whom  He  came  to  seek  and 
to  save ;  and  not  to  cast  oif  and  destroy,  while 
there  remained  a  hope  of  their  recovery  from  the 
snare  of  Satan.  Though  He  was  the  brightness  of 
the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,  he  took  not  on  Him  the  nature  of  angels, 
but  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  faithful — the  form  of 
a  servant — and  became  obedient  unto  the  death  of 
the  cross,  seeking  not  his  own  wiU,  but  praying  as 
he  hath  taught  us  to  do,  "  not  my  will  but  thine  ' 
done." 

Now  all  that  are  united  through  Him  to  the 
militant  church,  are  called  to  sufi'er  with  Him,  in 
orderthatthey  may  reign  with  him;  and  "blessed," 
said  He,  "  are  they  who  are  not  ofi'euded  in  me." 
We  must  be  willing  to  sufi'er  for  and  with  Him, 
and  his  church,  if  we  expect  to  be  permitted  to  reign 
with  Him  in  his  kingdom,  where  there  is  neither 
rent  nor  division,  but  all  is  unity,  peace,  and  love ; 

id    order   and   harmony   are   known   to  prevail. 

Know  ye  not,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you,  except  ye  be  reprobate;"  and  "if  any 
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man  Lave  not  ibc  Spirit  of  Christ  Lo  is  none  of 
his?"  And  it  is  by  this  indwelling  Spirit,  that  we 
arc  led  into  peace  and  charity  towards  all  men, 
and  are  assured  that  we  are  his,  and  that  He  is  ours. 
By  the  humbling  power  of  his  Spirit  in  our 
hearts,  we  shall,  as  we  are  faithful  to  its  manifes- 
tations, become  of  the  number  of  those  who  seek  to 
prevail  by  honest  entreaty,  and  meek  submission, 
and  not  by  insubordination  and  force — even  as  the 
Holy  Apostle,  who,  having  known  the  terror  of  the 
Lord  for  sin,  pcrsuackd  men,  being  made  willing 
to  spend  and  be  spent  for  their  sakes,  and  to  be- 
come all  things  to  all  men  that  he  might  win  some ; 
and  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  to  beseech  men 
in  his  stead,  to  forsake  the  spirit  of  the  world,  by 
which  in  time  past,  he  had  been  led  even  into  the 
persecution  of  the  church,  and  to  believe  that  he 
was  doing  God  service  thereby. 


Kcjo 


Pali 


Tribnliitiou,  Instant 


We  have  often  had  cause  to  mourn  over  the  re- 
moval by  death  of  many  gifted  and  experienced 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  nobly  occupied 
different  stations  in  the  church,  and  were  made 
overseers  of  the  flock,  which  he  enabled  them  to 
feed,  and  to  guard  from  the  attempted  inroads  of 
the  destroyer.  Fears  have  followed  their  removal 
bow  we  should  get  along  without  them,  and 
whether  the  society  in  many  places  would  not  be 
?uiFered  to  go  down,  for  want  of  pillars,  and  stand 
ard  bearers,  to  walk  as  leaders  and  examples  to 
the  flock.  The  loss  of  the  influence  of  such  spirit- 
aally-minded  and  wise-hearted  men  and  women,  has 
been  deeply  felt — some  taking  upon  them  to  handle 
|;he  aifairs  of  the  society,  without  ability  or  author 
pty  derived  from  tlie  Head  of  the  church,  and  thus 
leading  astray  others  who  placed  an  improper  con- 
'idenCB  in  their  dictation — and  many  being  drawn 
iway  from  the  work  of  religion  in  themselves, 
)y  the  world,  and  a  hankering  after  riches,  have 
)rought  death  instead  of  life  into  our  religious  meet- 
ngs;  and  thus  decay  from  primitive  zeal  and  devo- 
ion  to  the  cause  of  Christ  has  much  overspread  their 
issemblies.  jMany  young  people,  with  these  ex- 
amples, have  not  grown  up  in  a  sincere  attachment 
p  our  doctrines  and  worship,  and  they  have  miu- 
with  other  professors,  formed  connections  by 
uarriage,  and  left  the  society.  If  members  in 
lifferent  stations  arc  actuated  by  a  spirit  reverse 

0  the  humble,  loving  spirit  of  the  Shepherd  of  the 
beep,  it  tends  to  repulse  others  from  their  society, 
ly  a  cold  and  distant  demeanour.  These,  instead 
f  feeding  the  flock  with  proper  nourishment,  and 
herishing  them,  as  having  immortal  souls  to  be 
ived,  would  be  giving  them  a  stone  instead  of 
read.  Humble,  honest-hearted  member.s,  who  daily 
3el  the  need  of  divine  mercy  being  extended  to 
aemselves,  that  they  may  be  kept  walking  in  the 
arrow  way  that  leads  to  life,  mourn  over  these 
gns  of  degeneracy,  especially  when  they  look  back 

1  the  days  of  their  childhood,  and  call  to  mind 
le  labours   of  love   which  living  ministers,   and 

htly  concerned  elders  and  overseers,  then  extend- 
i  to  the  children.  Free  from  party  prejudices 
nd  distinctions,  they  sought  to  draw  all  to  the 
ross  of  Christ,  and  rejoiced  when  they  beheld  any 
r  the  young  people  bending  to  his  yoke,  and  learu- 
,g  of  him. 

If  we  examine 


small  manufacturers,  or  traders,  who  with  what 
diligence  they  could  bestow  upon  their  business, 
obtained  little  more  than  a  plain,  comfortable  sub- 
sistence. We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  they 
felt  the  responsibility  attached  to  their  religious 
profession  as  Friends,  and  were  conscientiously  care- 
ful to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  their  means,  and 
their  expenditures,  that  no  man  might  lose  any- 
thing by  them.  The  great  cause  of  Christ  and  the 
.'■preading  of  his  kingdom  was  their  object  of  pur- 
suit. Nothing  was  to  be  permitted  to  turn  them 
from  their  course,  in  promoting  hLs  honour,  and  the 
salvation  of  men.  Seeking  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  righteousness  thereof^  the  Lord  blessed 
them  with  his  holy  presence  and  guidance,  and  the 
work  of  religion  prospered  in  their  hands,  and  their 
assemblies  were  often  crowned  with  a  sense  of  the 
life  and  power  of  Truth  reigning  in  them.  Some 
of  the  most  able  ministers  were  brought  into  the 
church  from  situations  they  would  hardly  have  been 
looked  for  by  human  wisdom.  Daniel  Stanton  was 
jslaced  in  a  ship-yard,  among  a  class  from  whom 
little  could  be  expected  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, and  not  Hking  the  business,  he  was  afterwards 
put  apprentice  with  a  joiner,  with  whom,  after 
he  was  free,  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  ;  he  be- 
came an  eminent  minister  of  the  gospel.  Nicholas 
Wain  was  educated  at  the  bar,  and  practised  some 
time.  At  his  first  appear.qnce,  which  was  in  prayer, 
at  the  Market  street  house,  it  is  said  he  was  there 
in  gay  clothes,  with  his  head  powdered.  Before  the 
Spirit  of  Grace  had  eflected  a  deep  change  in  him, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  Friends  had  anticipated 
he  would  have  been  brought  into  the  Lamb's  army, 
and  have  become  such  a  noble  valiant  for  the  Truth 
Many  other  instances  could  be  adduced  to  show, 
that  the  Lord  works  mysteriously,  and  can  prepare 
unseen,  and  finally  bring  into  the  ranks  of  his  sol 
diers,  men  and  women,  to  whom  he  gives  power 
and  wisdom  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  taith,  and  to 
exercise  a  right  authority  and  guardianship  over 
the  flock  of  Christ. 

The  early  hfe  of  Daniel  Wheeler  affords  evi- 
dences of  great  improbability  that  he  should  ever 
become  the  self-denying  servant  and  miuister  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Such  was  his  depravity  at  times 
that  we  might  have  supposed  he  could  hardly  ever, 
under  these  circumstances,  have  been  powerfully 
visited  with  the  inshining  of  the  light  of  Christ, 
as  to  see  with  clearness  the  vanity  and  emptiness 
of  every  earthly  station,  tarnishing  the  pride  and 
glory  of  this  perishing  world  in  his  sight.  This 
shows  how  mistaken  we  should  be  in  our  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  deserted  condition  of  sinful  men 
women,  were  we  to  suppose  that  the  divine  light 
does  not  at  times  enlighten  their  dark  hearts,  unless 
they  have  a  teacher  to  warn  and  instruct  them. 
Before  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  he  was  placed 
as  a  midshipman  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  which  was 
an  introduction  to  a  school  of  vice  and  immo- 
rality, and  afterwards  he  was  received  on  board  a 
ship  of  the  line,  in  which,  about  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age,  he  had  the  above  divine  visitation,  which 
was  little  regarded  at  the  time,  though  he  had  not 
launched  into  the  abyss  of  iniquity  as  he  did  after- 
wards. His  next  movement,  after  being  six  years  in 
the  navy,  was  to  enter  a  volunteer  into  the  army, 
his  means  being  spent,  and  he  reduced-  to  complete 
poverty.  Ireland  being  in  an  agitated  state,  the 
which  he  had   engaged   was   ordered 
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ders  who  ruled  well,  and  were  worthy  of  double 
onour,  who  were  raised  up  by  the  Lord,  from  the 
liddle  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  we  shall 
nd  that  very  few  of  tliem  possessed  much  wealth, 
r  were  regarded  for  the  families  they  sprang  out  of. 
(Teat  part  of  them  were  husbandmen,  mechanics, 


habitants,  from  the  nightly  depredations  of  gangs 
of  misled  and  intoxicated  desperadoes,  detachments 
of  troops  were  despatched  from  Dublin,  and  he  was 
cho.sen  with  the  fir.-t,  to  share  in  this  dangerous  ser- 
vice. On  one  occasion  being  left  alone,  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  poor  infuriated  creature, 


supported  by  several  others  in  a  less  outrageous 
condition.  For  some  time  he  kept  him  at  bay,  but 
at  length  it  became  so  difficult  to  defend  himself 
from  the  violent  strokes  of  a  weapon  the  man  as- 
saulted him  with,  and  which  he  parried  ofl'  with  the 
firelock  in  his  hands  loaded  with  ball,  that  there 
seemed  left  no  alternative,  than  the  dreadful  one  of 
shooting  the  man  to  save  himself.  He  appealed  to 
his  comrades  to  interfere,  but  they  stood  by,  as  if 
to  see  how  Daniel  would  defend  himself,'  until  they 
saw  him  actually  preparing  to  shoot  the  man,  when 
they  hastily  cried  out— "spare  life!  .-^pare  life!" 
and  then  seized  him.  In  their  struggle  and  the  con- 
fusion, Daniel  Wheeler  eflected  his  escape.  Many 
years  after  he  says,  "on  now  committing  it  to  record 
as  one  of  those  many  event.?,  in  which  there  was 
but  one  step  between  me  and  the  grave,  and  which 
shuddering  at  the  strong  recollection  of  it,  my  soul 
magnifies  that  unmerited  and  amazing  mercy, 
afresh  displayed  and  multiplied  to  my  understand- 
ing in  a  twofold  view : — on  the  one  hand,  in 
withholding  me  from  the  crime  of  taking  away  the 
life  of  a  fellow  creature,  like  myself  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness;  and  if  I  had  escaped  myseltf  thus 
sparing  me,  at  this  late  hour,  amid  the  decay  of 
nature,  when  the  shadows  of  the  evening  are  stretch- 
ing out  and  my  feet  drawing  near  the  margin  of  the 
grave,— the  appalling  thought  of  a  brother's  blood, 
yet  uuwiped  away ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  rescuing 
from  immediate  death  two  miserable  sinners,  wholly 
unprepared  to  die  ;  for  had  I  taken  away  the  man's 
life,  my  own  would  doubtless  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  revenge  of  his  enraged  companions.  Thus, 
as  my  history  rolls  on,  the  enormous  load  of  debt' 
which  I  already  owe  unto  my  Lord,  still  accimiu- 
lates ;  verily  it  can  never  be  liquidated,  but  in  that 
infinite  and  wondrous  mercy,  which  delightcth  to 
forgive  every  repenting  sinner,  who  in  the  depths 
of  humility,  and  abasedness  of  self,  has  indeed 
nothing  to  pay  withal." 

What  little  value  is  now  sot  upon  human  life  by 
many  in  this  country  !  How  were  the  poor  feeble 
Mexicans  murdered  to  extend  the  territory  of  the 
United  States — and  what  numbers  of  the  poor 
Indians  are  yearly  slaughtered.  The  lives  of  the 
blacks  are  estimated  by  dollars,  but  sometimes  bar- 
barously sacrificed  when  their  masters,  or  the  people, 
take  vengence  on  them  for  crime.  Duellins,  private 
murder  and  manslaughter,  as  it  is  called,  and 
suicide,  are  greatly  increasing,  by  which  many  are 
so  familiarized  to  it  as  to  think  murder  is  hardly 
any  crime. 

On  returning  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  released 
from  very  arduous  service,  D.  Wheeler  says :  "  I 
soon  began  to  take  my  swing  in  every  inordinate 
gratification  to  which  I  was  naturally  propense,  and 
in  which  an  extensive  metropolis  furnished  ample 
opportunity  to  indulge,  thus  adding  sin  to  sin,  and 
making  further  wofiil  work  for  repentance;"  in 
which  he  again  acknowledges  he  was  made  sensible 
of  convicting  reproofs,  suflicient  to  have  awakened 
any  one  but  himself.  Keturning  soon  to  Enwland, 
the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  was  emblrked 
to  join  the  army  then  on  the  continent,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  in  any  engagement  there,  but  owino-  to 
great  fatigue,  exposure  to  rain,  and  the  wanf  of 
proper  food,  he  was  taken  sick  and  so  reduced  that 
had  no  expectation  of  recovery ;  and  when  it 
was  thought  probable  by  his  attendants,  he  could 
but  regard  it  with  regret,  in  looking  forward  to  en- 
counter the  hardships  and  distress  to  which  he 
should  be  subjected.  In  the  autumn  of  1795,  he 
obtained  a  commission  in  a  regiment  destined  for 
the  West  Indies.  The  vessel  in  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  sail,  and  which  was  considered  a  remark- 
ably fine  one,  was  exceedingly  crowded,  from  the 
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preferences  given  to  her  by  many  of  the  officers. 
One  morning,  after  they  had  been  some  weeks  at 
sea,  a  collier,  being  one  of  the  vessels  hired  as  trans- 
ports, coming  alongside,  he  proposed  to  one  of  his 
friends  that  they  should  go  on  board  of  her.  His 
feUoTT  officers  ridiculed  the  idea  of  preferring  an  old 
collier  to  the  noble  ship  in  which  they  were,  but  he 
and  his  friend  persisted,  and  transferred  themselves 
to  her.  The  same  evening  a  hurricane  arose,  and 
the  vessel  they  had  quitted  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards.  In  connection  with  this  period,  he  once 
remarked  to  a  friend,  on  being  questioned  as  to  the 
means  made  use  of  in  the  divine  hand,  for  effecting 
"  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness"  in  his  heart — that 
he  could  not  remember  any  outward  means  having 
been  employed,  unless  indeed,  he  might  except  a 
storm  at  sea,  during  which  his  mind  was  deeply 
affijeted,  and  when  under  a  feeling  of  his  own  lost 
condition  by  nature,  he  was  mercifully  enabled  also 
to  see  the  remedy,  and  the  entire  spirituaHty  of  the 
gospel  dispensation.  In  accordance  with  this  feel- 
ing, he  remarked, — "  I  was  at  this  time  convinced 
of  Friends  principles,  they  being  neither  more  nor 
less,  in  my  estimation  than  pure  Christianity.  I 
remember  when  the  Friends  visited  me  on  my  ap 
plication  for  membership,  I  told  them  I  was  con 
vinced  at  sea,  for  I  verily  believe  in  looking  back, 
that  this  had  been  the  case  :  no  human  means  were 
made  use  of;  it  was  altogether  the  immediate  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  my  heart."  Under  these 
feelings,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  military  profes- 
sion, and  lead  a  life  which  would  tend  to  the  glory 
of  that  Being  who  had  so  often  withheld  him  fr 
destruction,  and  thus  mercifully  visited  him  by  His 
free  grace;  and  accordingly  he  quitted  the  army  i: 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1796. 

No  one  acquainted  with  Daniel  Wheeler  during 
his  career  of  sin  and  dissipation,  could  have  appre- 
hended at  the  time,  that  he  would  have  been  brought 
out  of  the  iniquities  in  which  he  was  involved, — -be- 
come a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  be 
made  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  holiness. 
While  such  changes  are  effected  by  the  wonder- 
working grace  of  Christ  Jesus,  we  ought  not  to  cast 
away  our  hope  and  confidence  in  his  goodness,  or 
doubt  that  he  will  continue  to  gather  from  highways 
and  hedges,  men  and  women  whom  he  wiU  anoint 
and  set  over  the  flocks,  to  watch  and  to  warn  them, 
and  to  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Let  us 
not  imagine  that  the  society  is  to  be  given  up,  or 
that  the  glorious  cause  it  has  advocated  will  ever 
fall  to  the  ground.  Christ  died  for  all  men,  that 
all  might  live  in  and  by  Him.  Because  many  re- 
ject the  immediate  offers  of  his  merciful  help,  to 
give  them  victory  over  temptations,  it  would 
reason  that  he  should  not  offer  himself  to  all  to 
save  them  from  sin,  and  bring  them  into  hi 
fied  church.  The  perturbations  in  religious  society, 
and  the  errors  of  any  causing  it,  cannot  prevent  him 
from  fulfilling  all  his  offices,  as  the  universal 
Saviour  of  lost  and  undone  souls,  that  give  up  to 
his  manifested  requirings. 

There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth  ;  and 
there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendeth  to  poverty. 


was  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  meeting,  it  was 
expected,  would  conclude  on  the  10th  inst.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  the  particulars  in  a  future 
number. 


SUJLMARY  OF  EVEXTS. 
EUROPE.— News   from  Liverpool  to  9th  mo.   27th. 
Italiaa  atfuirs  continue  to  excite  attention,  but  beyond 
the  intention  to  despatch  a  fleet  to  Naples,  nothing  defi- 
le has  transpired. 

The  Anglo-French  ultimatum  is  detained  a  few  days 
Paris,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  Naples  to  make  con- 
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We  have  received  letters  from  members  of  Ohio 
Yearly  Jleeting,  which  was  in  session  last  week, 
stating  that  it  was  ^ery  large,  being  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  young  people,  whose  orderly,  solid 
deportment  was  highly  commendable.  The  business 


It  is  contemplated  to  make  the  expedition  of  a  formi- 
dable character.  Eight  steamers  are  ready  to  sail.  The 
expedition  is  very  unpopular  in  France. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  English-  steamers  provisioning 
at  Spithead,  there  are  seven  auxiliary  steamers  that  are 
nearly  ready  to  start  on  the  expedition. 

Sardinia  is  to  take  part  in  it,  and  will  send  ships  to 
Naples  for  the  protection  of  Sardinian  subjects  there. 

A  Vienna  letter  states  that  the  English  and  French 
mnisters  have  notified  Austria  of  the  intended  expedi- 
tion. 

The  vintage  in  Italy  was  generally  satisfactory.  The 
crop  of  maize  was  good,  and  rice  was  abundant.  Berlin, 
letters  state  that  Napoleon  has  entered  into  communica- 
tion with  the  Swiss  Federal  Governmont,  respecting  the 
affairs  of  Neufchatel.  N.apoleou  leans  towards  the  Prus- 
sian side  of  the  question.  From  Madrid  it  is  stated  that 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  on  the  entreaty  of  the  Queen, 
have  stopped  the  sale  of  the  church  property.  By  ordei 
of  the  Lisbon  Board  of  Health,  three  Brazilian  ships,  in- 
fected by  yellow  fever,  had  been  sunk  at  Quarantine. 
The  cholera  was  decreasing  at  Lisbon. 

Austria  has  given  notice  to  Turkey  that  she  intends  to 
continue  to  occupy  the  Dannbian  Principalities  until  the 
settlement  of  the  pending  difficulties  with  Russia. 

A  serious  conflict  had  occurred  between  the  Spanish 
garrison  at  Metilla,  on  the  Morocco  coast,  and  the  Moors. 
The  Spaniards  had  90  killed  and  fO  wounded,  and  the 
loss  of  the  Moors  was  still  greater.  The  steamer  Falcon 
came  in  collision  with  the  ship  Imogene,  on  the  night 
of  the  21st  ult.  off  Bargy  lights.  The  Imoge: 
sunk  immediately.  She  was  a  new  vessel,  and 
her  way  from  Liverpool  to  Pernambuco.  Her  cargo 
was  valued  at  sixty  thousand  pounds.  The  crew  was 
saved  by  the  steamer. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  raised  its  rates  of  interest  to 

SIX  per  cent.     The  Bank  of  Prussia  has  raised  its  rate  of 

rest  to  sLx  per  cent.,  the  maximum  allowed  by  law. 

Bank  of  Amsterdam  has  advanced  its  rate  from  4  to 

per  cent.,  and  the  Bank  of  Vienna  from  4  to  5  pe 

cent. 

The  great  canal  from  SaimatoWiborg,  in  Finland,  ha: 
been  completed,  after  twelve  years_uninterrupted  labor. 
This  immense  canal,  which  has  'numerous  branches, 
places  the  interior  of  Finland,  where  there  are  scarcely 
any  roads,  in  direct  communication  with  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  length  of  it,  including  the  branches,  is 
equal  to  a  third  of  the  total  length  of  Finland. 

The  Markets. — Cotton  was  unchanged  for  fair  quali- 
ties— in  the  middling  grades  there  was  an  advance  of 
1-16,  and  J.  The  business  doing  was  largely  on  specu- 
lation, under  the  impression  that  the  price  would  soon 
further  advance.  In  flour,  wheat  and  corn,  the  quota- 
tions were  unchanged.  The  money  market  was  more 
stringent.  Consols  93J  a  93|.  One  million  and  a  quar- 
ter sterling  in  silver,  was  to  be  shipped  from  Southamp- 
ton on  the  4th  inst.  to  India  and  China. 

NICARAGUA.— Advices  from  Aspinwall  to  9th  mo. 
18th,  state  that  Walker  was  still  in  Granada  with  an 
army  of  800  men  under  his  command.  Eivas  remained 
fortified  in  Leon  with  his  own  forces  and  those  of  Gua- 
temala and  Salvador,  amounting,  it  was  supposed,  to 
250U  men.  A  conflict  between  Rivas  and  Walker  was 
expected  as  soon  as  the  dry  season  set  in. 

UNITED  STATES.— AVrtsas^t/aw-s.-During  the  past 
week  but  little  intelligence  has  been  received  from  the 
territory.  Three  hundred  northern  emigrants  are  re- 
ported to  have  arrived  at  Topeka  by  the  Iowa  route. 
They  were  visited  by  Gov.  Geary,  who  issued  orders  for 
the  arrest  of  their  leaders,  but  subsequently  allowed 
them  to  go  free,  on  being  assured  of  their  peaceable  in- 
tentions. 

New  lo;-/c— .Mortality  last  week,  355.  On  the  11th 
the  prices  of  grain  were  as  follows:  red  Illinois  wheat 
■<.\m  a  S1.G4,  red  Indiana  $1.59,  white  Ohio  $1.62 
mixed  Indiana,  §1.48.  Corn  601  for  Western  mixed 
On  tlie  8th,  the  Bark  Panchita,  which  was  about  sailing 
to  Africa  for  slaves,  was  seized  off  Sandy  Hook  by  one 
of  the  U.  S.  revenue  cutters.      As  the  cutter  neared  the 


Bark,  the  supercargo  of  the  latter  threw  his  papers  over- 
board. They  were  however,  recovered,  and  were  found 
to  afford  full  evidence  of  the  character  of  her  intended 
voyage. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  99  adults  and  101 
hildren,  total  200.  The"ship  Cathedral  arrived  at  this 
port  a  few  days  since  from  the  Chincka  Islands,  with 
2500  tons  of  Guano.  Her  destination  was  New  York, 
but  in  consequence  of  her  great  draft  of  water,  twenty- 
feet  four  inches,  she  was  brought  into  the  Delaware 
river.  The  ship  Ocean  Monarch,  which  recently  sailed 
from  New  York,  was  only  loaded  to  the  depth  of  twenty- 
three  feet,  for  fear  she  would  not  be  able  to  leave  the 
harbor. 

California. — On  the  13th  the  steamship  George  Law 
arrived  at  New  York  with  San  Francisco  dates  to  9  mo. 
20th.  The  George  Law  brought  §1,686,233  in  gold. 
She  connected  with  the  steamship  Sonora,  which  brought 
to  Panama  $2,085,602.  Rain  had  fallen  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  accounts  from  all  portions  of 
the  mining  region  continued  favourable.  We  have  the 
usual  accounts  of  violence  throughout  the  country,  and 
several  very  destructive  fires  had  occurred.  San  Fran- 
cisco was  quiet.  The  rooms  of  the  Vigilance  Committee 
had  been  closed,  the  arms  put  away,  and  the  sentinels 
removed.  Further  provision  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
for  the  Indians  is  said  to  be  much  needed.  In  addition 
to  the  Tulasc  Indians,  there  are  said  to  be  in  the  South 
15,000  of  the  aborigines,  3000  of  whom  are  domesticated, 
and  12,000  living  in  villages  of  their  own.  A  most  bril- 
liant meteor  was  observed  in  diS'erent  parts  of  the  State 

the  12th  ult.  The  whole  heavens  were  lighted  up-i 
during  its  passage. 

Oregon. — The  latest  accounts  speak  of  the  continuance 
of  Indian  hostilities  on  a  small  scale. 

Washington  Territory. — The  crops  are  generally  good, 
much  better  than  was  anticipated  early  in  the  seas 
The  yield  of  apples,  peaches  and  other  fruits,  has  also 
been  abundant.  Mowers,  reapers,  and  other  labor  sav- 
ing machinery  was  coming  into  use.  Measures  were  in 
progress  for  supplying  the  city  of  Portland  with  water. 
Telegraphic  wires  had  been  extended  to  Salem  by  way 
of  the  Dalles. 

Chicago. — The  Chicago  times  states  that  3750  build- 
ings have  been  erected  in  that  city  since  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Miscellancovs. — Tin  3Iines. — Rich  deposits  of  tin  have 
been  discovered  in  Australia,  and  large  shipments  of  ore 
have  been  made  to  England. 

Early  Snow. — A  snow  storm  passed  over  the  southern 
part  of  Jeflferson  county.  Pa.,  on  the  1st  inst.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Perrysville,  it  was  so  deep  as  to  seriously  im- 
pede pedestrians. 

Newfoundland  Telegraph. — The  connection  with  Cape 
Breton  (N.  F.)  has  been  completed.  It  is  expected  that 
regular  telegraphic  connection  between  St.  Johns,  N.  F., 
and  the  U.  States,  will  be  opened  this  month.  The  sub- 
marine cable — 85  miles  in  length,  between  Cape  Ray 
and  Cape  North,  which  was  laid  down  last  summer, 
found  to  offer  no  impediment  to  the  electric  current. 

Cholera  at  St.  Vincents. — Advices  from  this  island 
state  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  have 
either  abandoned  the  island  or  died  from  the  cholera. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  John  F.  Hull,  N.  Y.  and  Richard  Mar- 
riot,  $2  each,  vol.  30  ;  from  Meade  Atwater,  Agt.,  N.  Y. 
$15.22,  for  A.  Boon  and  Wm.  Wright,  C.  W.,  $2.53 
each,  vol.  29,  for  Wm.  Brownell,  L.  H.  Atwater,  H.  Ful- 
ler, Joshua  Haight,  C.  Haight,  $2  each,  vol.  30,  for  A. 
H.  Dueil,  16c.;  from  Ann  Raley,  lo.,  $2,  vol.  29. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teachei 
at  this  Institution. 

Application   may  be   made   to  either  of  the  under- 
named Friends. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  0.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  above  Eighth 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 


Married,  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House 
Haddonfield,  N.  Jersey,  Charles  Rhoads,  of  Philadelphia 
to  Anne  H.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Nicholson  of  the  forme 
place. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELEOT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
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"Knowledge  is  Powe 

(Continued  from  ii.ige  4; 

The  cost  of  glass  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
he  wages  of  labour,  as  the  materials  are  very  abuu- 
lant,  aud  may  be  said  to  cost  almost  nothiug ;  and 
•lass  is  much  more  easily  worked  than  any  other 
ubstance. 

Hard  and  brittle  as  it  is,  it  has  only  to  be  heated, 
,nd  any  form  that  the  workman  pleases  may  be 
iven  to  it.  It  melts ;  but  when  so  hot  as  to  be 
lore  susceptible  of  form  than  was,  or  clay,  or  any 
bing  else  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  it  still  re- 
xins  a  degree  of  toughness  and  capability  of  ex- 
:nsion  superior  to  that  of  many  solids,  and  of 
rery  liquid  ;  when  it  has  become  red-hot  all  its 
rittleness  is  gone,  and  a  man  may  do  with  it  as  ho 
leases.  He  may  press  it  into  a  mould ;  he  may 
ike  a  lump  of  it  upon  the  end  of  an  iron  tube,  and 
y  blowing  into  the  tube  with  his  mouth  (keepintj 
ie  glass  hot  all  the  time)  he  may  swell  it  out  into 
i  hollow  ball.  He  may  mould  that  ball  into  a  bot- 
p  ;  he  may  draw  it  out  lengthways  into  a  pipe 
^  may  cut  it  open  into  a  cup^;  he  may  open  it  with 
lears,  whirl  it  round  with  the  edge  in  the  fire, 
ius  make  it  into  a  circular  plate.  He  may  also 
.11  it  out  into  sheets,  and  spin  it  into  threads 
le  as  a  cobweb.  In  short,  so  that  he  keeps  it  hot, 
ad  away  from  substances  by  which  it  may  be  de- 
fojed,  he  can  do  with  it  just  as  he  pleases.  All 
too,  may  be  done,  and  is  done  with  large 
lantities  every  day,  in  less  time  than  any  one 
luld  take  to  give  an  account  of  it.  In  the  time 
at  the  readiest  speaker  and  clearest  describer 
Te  telling  how  one  quart  bottle  is  made,  an  or- 
nary  set  of  workmen  would  make  some  dozens  of 
ttles. 

But  though  the  materials  of  glass  are  among  the 
eapest  of  all  materials,  aud  the  substance  the 
ist  obedient  to  the  hand  of  the  workman,  there 

great  deal  of  knowledge  mx-essary  before  i;lass 
n  be  made.  It  can  be  made  profitably  only  at 
rgc  manufactories,  and  those  manufactories  mu.-t 
kept  constantly  at  work  night  and  day. 
As  a  natural  product,  glass  can  hardly  be  said 
exist.  Among  the  various  substances,  however, 
lich  are  thrown  out  by  volcanoes,  we  sometimes 
d  fused  masses  of  earthy  materials,  which,  in 
ne  respects,  resemble  impure  glass,  or  coarse  pot- 
•y.  _  Kock,  or  quartz  crystal,  which  rescmljles 
iss,  is  altogether  a  different  substance. 


The  fabrication  of  glass  is  of  high  antiquity.  The 
historians  of  China,  Japan,  and  Tartary  speak  of 
glass  manufactories  existing  there  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Egyptian  mummies,  two 
three  thousand  years  old,  arefrequently  found, 
which  are  ornamented  with  little  fragments  of 
colored  glass.  The  writings  of  Seneca,  ^a  Koman 
author  who  lived  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
and  of  St.  Jerome,  who  hved  five  hundred  years 
afterward,  speak  of  glass  being  used  in  windows. 
It  is  recorded  that  the  prior  of  a  convent  in  Dor- 
setshire, England,  in  the  year  674,  sent  for  French 
workmen  to  glaze  the  windows  of  his  chapel.  In 
the  twelfth  century  the  art  of  making  glass  was 
known  in  England.  Yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
glass  was  employed  in  windows,  excepting  those  of 
churches  and  the  houses  of  the  very  rich,  for 
ral  centuries  afterward  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  period  is  comparatively  recent,  as  we  have 
shown,  when  glass  windows  were  used  for  exclud- 
ing cold  and  admitting  light  in  the  houses  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  or  that  glass  vessels  were 
to  be  found  among  their  ordinary  conveniences. 
The  manufacture  of  glass  in  England  now  employs 
twelve  thousand  people,  because  the  article,  being 
cheap,  is  of  universal  use. 

Machinery,  as  we  commonly  understand  the 
term,  is  not  much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass ;  but  chemistry,  which  saves  us  as  much  la- 
bour as  machinery,  and  performs  work  which  no 
machinery  could  accomplish,  is  very  largely  em- 
ployed. 

The  materials  of  which  glass  is  composed,  are 
sand  and  an  alkili,  either  potash  or  soda.   To  these 
ingredients,   are  generally  added  an  oxide  of  lead, 
called  litharge,  or  red-lead,  a  little  lime  and,  for 
coloured  glass,  various  metallic  compounds.    Sand, 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the  nicest  varieties 
of  glass,  was  formerly  obtained  with  great  difficulty. 
Ordinary  sand  contains  iron,  which  imparts  a  co- 
lour to  the  glass.     Sand  was  even  sent  to  England 
from  Australia,  and  to  New  England  from  Florida. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  finest  glass  sand  has  been 
discovered  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  and 
from  this  source  nearly  all  manufactories  of  nice 
glass  in  the  world  are  now  supplied.     The  various 
materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  glass, 
are  mixed  together  and  subjected  to  an  intense 
heat,  in  a  peculiarly-constructed  furnace.     It  re- 
quires a  red  heat  of  sixty  hours   to  prepare  the 
terial   of  a  common   bottle.     Nearly  all  glass, 
except  glass  for  mirrors,  is  what  is  called  blown. 
The  machinery  is  very  simple,  consisting  only  of  an 
iron  pipe  aud  the  lungs  of  the  workman;   and  the 
.■ss  is  perfected  in  all  its  stages  by  great  sub- 
ion  of  labour,  producing  extreme  neatness  and 
iuess  in  all  persons  employed  in  it.     For  in- 
stance, a  wine-glass  is  made  thus  :   One  man  (the 
blower)  takes  up  the  proper  quantity  of  glass  on  his 
pipe,  and  blows  it  to  the  size  wanted  for  the  bowl ;  then 
he  whirls  it  round   on  a  reel,  and   draws  out  the 
stalk.     Another  man  (the  footer)  blows  a  smaller 
d  thicker  ball,  sticks  it  to  the  end  of  the  stalk  of 
the  blower's   glass,  and  breaks  his  pipe  from  it. 
blower  opens  that  ball,  and  whirls  the  whole 
Then  a  boy  dips 


The  .sight 
It,  however,  may  pos.-,ibly  have  suggested  to  men  I  round  till  the'foot  is  formed 
e  idea  of  fabricating,  a  similar  substance  by  art.  |  small  rod  in  the  glass-pot,  and  sticks  it  to  "the  Very 


centre  of  the  foot.  The  blower,  still  turning  the 
glass  round,  takes  a  bit  of  iron,  wets  it  in  his  mouth, 
and  touches  the  ball  at  the  place  where  he  wishes 
the  mouth  of  the  glass  to  be.  The  glass  separates, 
and  the  boy  takes  it  to  the  finisher,  who  turns  the 
mouth  of  it ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  swing  that  he  gives 
it  round  his  head,  makes  it  perfectly  circular,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  so  harclened  as  to  be  easily 
snapped  from  the  rod.  Lastly,  the  boy  takes  it  ou 
a  forked  iron  to  the  annealing  furnace,  where  it  is 
cooled  gradually. 

All  these  operations  require  the  greatest  nicety 
in  the  workmen ;  and  would  take  a  long  time  in 
the  performance,  and  not  be  very  neatly  done  after 
all,  if  they  were  all  done  by  one  man.  But  the 
quickness  with  which  they  are  done  by  the  division 
of  labour  is  perfectly  wonderful. 

The  cheapness  of  glass  for  common  use,  which 
cheapness  is  produced  by  chemical  knowledge  and 
the  division  of  labour,  has  set  the  ingenuity  of  man 
to  work  to  give  greater  beauty  to  glass  as  an  arti- 
cle of  luxury.  The  employment  of  sharp-grinding 
wheels,  put  in  motion  by  a  treadle,  and  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  very  nice  hand,  produces  cut 
glass.  Cut  glass  is  now  comparatively  so  cheap, 
that  scarcely  a  family  of  the  middle  ranks  is  with- 
out some  beautiful  article  of  this  manufacture. 

Ordinary  drinking-glasses,  lamps,  &c.,  are  made 
in  imitation  of  cut  glass,  by  subjecting  a  portion  of 
the  melted  glass  to  pressure  in  a  mould.  Articles 
of  great  beauty,  but  of  a  less  cost,  closely  resem- 
bling cut  glass,  are  made  in  this  manner. 

The  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of 
glass  has  had  the  effect  of  improving  the  architec- 
ture of  our  houses  to  a  very  great  degree.  We 
have  now  plate-glass  of  the  largest  dimensions, 
giving  light  and  beauty  to  our  shops ;  and  sheet- 
glass,  nearly  as  effective  as  plate,  adorning  our  private 
dwellings.  Sheet-glass,  in  the  making  of  which  aa 
amount  of  ingenuity  is  exercised  which  would  have 
been  thought  impossible  in  the  early  stages  of  glass- 
making,  is  doing  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  build- 
ing what  plate-glass  did  formerly  for  the  rich.  A 
portion  of  melted  glass,  weighing  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounds,  is,  by  the  exercise  of  this  skill,  converted 
into  a  ball,  and  then  into  a  cylinder,  and  then  into 
a  flat  plate ;  and  thus  two  crystal  palaces  have 
been  built  in  England,  which  have  consumed  as 
much  glass,  weight  by  weight,  as  was  required  for 
all  the  houses  in  one  fourth  of  the  area  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

"  Thus  the  use  of  glass  in  our  windows,  instead 
of  the  shutters  of  our  ancestors,  has  introduced 
comfort  into  the  meanest  dwelling,  which  did  npt 
formerly  belong  to  the  richest  palace.  By  means 
of  this  contrivance,  the  light  is  filtered  from  the 
wind,  the  rain,  and  the  cold  ;  we  can  enjoy  the  one 
without  being  inconvenienced  by  the  others ;  and 
we  can,  in  conjunction  with  our  method  of  warm- 
ing, create  an  in-door  climate  adapted  to  our  feel- 
ings and  desires.  The  use  of  glass  in  many  of  our 
domestic  articles  of  furniture  and  vessels,  contributes 
to  cleanliness  and  health,  for  the  slightest  soil  upon 
our  glasses  and  decanters  is  revealed  by  this  most 
transparent  material,  and  the  purity  of  water  and 
other  liquids  contained  in  them,  is  physically  tested 
by  the  same  means.   Even  the  mirror  which  adorns 
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our  rooms,  reminds  us  of  the  Eecessary  attention  to  another  for  good,  and  for  the   better   not  for  the 


personal  appearance,  -n-hich  self-respect,  as  well 
respect  for  society  demands.  By  means  of  glass 
the  eje  of  advancing  age  regains  something  of  its 
youthful  ^igor.  By  means  of  glass  the  astronomer 
makes  us  acquainted  with  distant  worlds,  and  the 
micro^copist  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  drop  of 
water.  By  means  of  glass  the  physicist  has  disco- 
vered the  physical  properties  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  chemist  its  equally  wonderful  chemical 
properties.  Indeed,  science  is  greatly  indebted  for 
its  progress  to  the  convenient  chambers  of  glass  of 
every  variety  of  shape  and  form,  so  easily  and  so 
cheaply  procured,  within  whose  transparent  walls 
processes  can  be  isolated  and  watched  without  dan- 
ger to  the  operator.  The  whole  of  pneumatic  che- 
mistry depends  on  glass ;  as  does  also  the  existence 
of  most  chemical  acids  and  mineral  reagents,  which 
could  never  have  been  discovered,  or  if  discovered, 
preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  but  for  glass  re- 
torts and  glass  bottles.'' 

(To  be  continui-J.) 


There  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  apt  to  be  so 
lavish  as  of  time,  and  about  which  we  ought  to  be 
more  solicitous,  since  without  it  we  can  do  nothing 
in  this  world.  Time  is  what  we  want  most,  but 
what,  alas!  we  use  worst;  and  for  which  God  will 
most  strictly  reckon  with  us,  when  time  shall  be  no 
more.  It  is  of  that  moment  to  us  in  reference  to 
both  worlds,  that  I  can  hardly  msh  any  man  bet- 
ter, than  that  he  would  seriously  consider  what  he 
docs  with  his  time — how  and  to  what  ends  he  em- 
ploys it,  and  what  returns  he  makes  to  God,  and 
his  neighbour,  and  himself  for  it.  Will  he  never 
have  a  ledger  for  this  ? — this,  the  greatest  wisdom 
and  work  of  life.  To  come  but  once  into  the  world, 
and  trifle  away  our  true  enjoyment  of  it,  and  of 
ourselves  in  it,  is  lamentable  indeed.  This  one  re 
flection  would  yield  a  thinking  person  great  instruc- 
tion. And  since  nothing  below  man  can  so  think 
man,  in  being  thoughtless,  must  needs  fall  below 
himself;  and  that  such  do,  as  are  unconcerned 
the  use  of  their  most  precious  time.  Header,  whether 
young  or  old,  think  it  not  too  soon  or  too  late  to 
turn  over  the  leaves  of  thy  past  life  ;  and  be  sure 
to  fold  down  where  any  passage  may  afiect  thee 
and  bestow  the  remainder  of  thy  time  to  correct 
those  faults,  in  thy  future  conduct ;  bo  it  in  rel 
tion  to  this  or  the  next  life.  What  thou  wouldst 
do,  if  what  thou  hadst  done  were  to  do  again,  be 
sure  to  do  as  long  as  thou  livest,  upon  the  like  oc 
casion. 


Epistle  of  George  Fox. 
Friends, — Every  one  in  particular,  who  are  of 
God.  and  not  of  the  world,  walk  out  of  the  world's 
vain  customs,  ordinances,  and  commands ;  and 
stand  witness  against  them  all,  in  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  and  witness  him,  the  substance  of  all ;  wait- 
ing in  the  light  of  God  and  walking  in  it ;  then 
will  ye  have  unity  one  with  another,  and  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  will  cleanse  you  from  all  sin  ;  for 
through  it  and  by  it  we  do  overcome ;  which  blood 
of  the  new  covenant  is  but  one.  Then  shall  ye 
witness  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  takes  away  the  sin 
of  the  world.  Oh,  wait  all  in  that  which  is  pure, 
to  be  fed  alone  of  God  with  the  eternal,  living  food. 
Go  not  out  among  the  swine  who  feed  upon  the 
outside,  the  husk,  among  the  merchants  of  Babylon, 
and  so  forsake  the  living  bread  ;  but  as  ye  have  re- 
ceived Christ  Jesus,  in  him  walk,  that  ye  may  all 
know  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  adorn  his  gospel. 
Be  famous  in  his  light,  and  bold  in  his  strength, 
which  will  carry  you  above  the  world,  and  above 
all  the  deceits  of  it.     Oh,  in  love  watch  aver  one 


worse.  Dwell  in  that  which  is  pure  of  God  in  you 
lest  your  thoughts  get  forth  ;  and  then  evil  thoughts 
get  up,  and  surmising  one  against  another,  which 
ariseth  out  of  the  veiled  mind,  which  darkens  the 
pure  discerning.  But  as  ye  dwell  in  that  which  is 
of  God,  it  guides  you  up  out  of  elementary  life, 
and  out  of  the  mortal  into  the  immortal,  (which  is 
hid  from  all  the  fleshly  ones,)  where  is  peace  and 
joy  eternal  to  all,  that  can  witness  the  new  birth. 
Babes  in  Christ,  born  again  of  the  immortal  Seed, 
in  it  wait ;  my  life  is  with  you  in  perfect  unity ; 
down  to  nothing,  but  the  Lord  God.  Satan 
would  have  had  Christ  to  have  bowed  down,  but 
would  not ;  the  same  Seed  now,  the  same  birth 
born  in  you  now,  which  is  the  same  to  day,  yester- 
day and  forever.  The  tempter  will  come  to  you  ; 
and  if  ye  look  forth,  and  hearken  to  his  words  and 
let  them  in,  then  ye  bow  down,  under  him,  and 
worship  him.  But  I  say  unto  you,  and  charge 
you  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  mind  the  pure 
Seed  of  God  in  you,  and  the  mighty  power  of  God 
will  cherish  you  up  to  the  Lord  God  above  all 
temptations,  not  to  bow  down  to  any  thing ;  but 
feeding  upon  the  immortal  food,  ye  will  feel  your- 
selves supported,  and  carried  over  him  by  your 
Father  and  your  God,  who  is  over  all  blessed  for- 
ever. All  holy  praises  be  unto  the  holy,  glorious, 
Lord  God  forever !     1652. 

Eaii.h-oil  Wells  in  Burmah. — When  I  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  the  earth-oil  wells,  before  leaving  that 
locality,  the  governor  apologized  for  his  inability  to 
furnish  a  pony,  but  was  kind  enough  to  supply  me 
at  once  with  a  guide.  These  petroleum  wells  of 
Burmah  are  somewhat  celebrated  throughout  the 
scientific  world.  The  oil  is  regarded  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  decomposition  of  organic  or  vegetable 
matter  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  ii 
situations  where  the  conditions  of  contact  with  wa- 
ter and  nearly  total  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air  arc 
fulfilled.  They  are  situated  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  and  a  half,  or  a  full  half-hour's  walk 
eastward  from  the  village.  In  proceeding  to  them, 
you  tread  along  a  very  remarkable  portion  of  ele 
vatod  country,  of  a  dry,  brown,  barren  aspect,  in 
tcrsected  by  fissures,  or  shallow  ravines,  running 
in  every  direction.  Two  or  three  species  of  cactus 
appear  to  be  indigenous  to  that  region.  The  soil 
is  hard  and  compact,  and  of  an  orange-brown 
colour.  A  few  huts  for  the  worljmen  and  their 
families,  having  a  thorny  enclosure  surrounding 
them,  stand  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wells.  The  na- 
tives said  in  general  terms,  that  there  were  a  great 
many  of  these  wells,  but  they  could  not  tell  exactly 
how  many.  At  a  random  guess,  one  might  state 
there  were  between  two  and  three  hundred.  These 
wells  are  not  natural,  but  are  dug  by  the  people, 
apd  the  expense  of  digging  is  considerable.  About 
eight  or  ten  of  them  only  were  worked  while  I  was 
present.  The  mouth  of  the  well  is  a  square  of 
four  feet,  and  from  top  to  bottom  they  are  lined 
with  thick  plank.  As  the  rope  passed  out  of  one  of 
the  wells  over  a  clumsy  wheel  with  an  earthen  ves- 
sel full  of  oil  attached  to  it,  I  measured  it  with  my 
umbrella,  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ex- 
act depth.  The  rope,  which  was  only  of  sufficient 
length  to  touch  the  bottom,  was  one  hundred  and 
ninety- seven  cubits  long.  Toward  the  bottom  the 
size  of ^  the  cavity  diminishes ;  and  the  oil,  as  it  re- 
poses in  the  well,  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
mirror.  The  produce  for  twenty-four  hours,  of  a 
smgle_  well,  which  is-^  worked  throuiihout  the  day 
and  night,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  chatties,  each 
chattie  holding  ten  viss.  [Reducing  the  Burmese 
viss  to  our  standard,  the  yield  of  twenty-four  hours' 
labour,  at  a  single  well,  is  4,900  lbs.] 


On  first  reaching  the  surface,  the  oil  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish-green colour,  thin  and  decidedly  liquid  ;  but 
after  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  thick  and 
semi-solid,  and  assumes  a  dark  olive-brown  colour. 
It  is  carted  off  to  the  village  in  the  same  vessels 
with  which  it  is  drawn  up  out  of  the  ground. 
Throughout  the  whole  Burman  empire  it  is  used  by 
the  people  for  burning  in  their  lamps  at  night.  To 
preserve  bamboo  mats,  with  which  the  walls  of 
most  houses  are  formed  in  this  country,  it  is  rubbed 

them  lilic  paint.  It  is  now  becoming  an  article 
of  export  in  large  quantities  from  Eangoon,  and  is 
found  to  be  exceedingly  serviceable  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  sleepers  on  the  railroad  lines  in  Bengal  and 
Europe. 

In  working  these  earth-oil,  or  rock-oil,  wells,  the 
same  amount  of  manual  labour  is  expended  that 
was  required  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  some  of 
were  first  opened.  Two  persons  pull  the  rope  down 
an  inclined  plane,  while  one  also  assists  at  the. 
mouth  of  the  well,  and  attends  to  the  changing  of. 
the  chatties.  With  two  or  three  small  wheels, 
properly  arranged,  the  whole  operation  could  be 
conducted  by  a  lad  eight  or  ten  years  old  ;  but  as 
the  mechanic  arts  among  the  Burmese  are  stereo- 
typed, there  is  no  hope,  notwithstanding  my  sug- 
gestions to  the  workmen,  of  any  immediate  change 
taking  place  for  their  own  relief  To  students  of 
chemistry,  these  observations  and  facts  relating  to 
the  earth-oil  wells  of  Burmah,  obtained  by  a  visit 
to  the  locality  where  they  are  found,  may  prove  to 
be  not  wholly  unacceptable. — LeUer  of  Br.  Daiv- 
son  in  BajMsi  Missionary  Magazine. 


Disappointments  that  come  not  by  our  own  folly, 
are  the  trials  or  correction  of  heaven  ;  and  it  is  our 
own  fault  if  they  prove  not  our  advantage.  To  re- 
pine at  them,  does  not  mend  the  matter ;  it  is  only 
to  (rrurable  at  our  Creator.  But  to  see  the  hand  of 
God  in  them,  with  an  humble  submission  to  his  will, 
is  the  way  to  turn  our  water  into  wine,  and  engage 
the  greatest  love  and  mercy  on  our  side.  We  must 
needs  disorder  ourselves,  if  we  only  look  at  our  losses. 
But  if  we  consider  how  little  we  deserve  what  is 
left,  our  passion  will  cool ;  and  our  murmurs  will 
turn  into  thankfulness.  If  our  hairs  fall  not  to  the 
ground,  less  do  we  or  our  substance,  without  God's 
providence.  Nor  can  we  fall  below  the  arms  of 
God,  how  low  soever  it  be  that  we  fall.  For  though 
our  Sa\'iour"s  passion  is  over,  his  compassion  is 
not.  That  never  fails  his  humble,  sincere  disciples. 
In  him  they  find  more  than  all  they  lose  in  the 
world.  Is  it  reasonable  to  take  it  ill,  that  any  body 
desires  of  us  that  which  is  their  own?  All  we 
have  is  the  Almighty's ;  and  shall  not  God  have 
his  own  when  he  calls  for  it?  Discontentedness  is 
not  only  in  such  a  ease  ingratitude,  but  injustice. 
For  we  are  both  unthankful  for  the  time  we  had  it, 
and  not  honest  enough  to  restbre  it,  if  we  could 
keep  it.  But  it  is  hard  for  us  to  look  on  things  in 
such  a  glass,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  this  low 
world  ;  and  yet  it  is  our  duty,  and  would  be  our 
wisdom  and  our  glory  to  do  so. 

Adam  Clarke  on  Dancing. — I  long  resisted  all 
solicitations  to  this  enjoyment,  but  at  last  allowed 
myself  to  be  overcome.  I  grew  passionately  fond 
of  it.  And  now  I  lost  the  spirit  of  subordination, 
did  not  love  work,  imbibed  a  spirit  of  idleness,  and, 
in  short,  drank  in  all  the  brain-sickening  effluvia  o1 
pleasure.  Dancing  and  company  took  the  place  ol 
reading  and  study ;  the  authority  of  my  parent^ 
was  feared,  but  not  respected,  and  few  serious  im- 
pressions could  prevail  in  a  mind  imbued  with  fri- 
volity. Tet  I  entered  no  disreputable  assembly 
and  in  no  case  kept  improper  company.  iS'everjl 
theless,  dancing  was  to  me  a  perverting  influenc^lj 
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an  unmixed  moral  evil.  I  consider  it  a  braneli  of 
that  worldly  education  which  leads  from  heaven  to 
earth,  from  things  spiritual  to  things  sensual,  and 
from  God  to  Satan.  Let  them  plead  for  it  who 
mil,  I  know  it  to  be  an  evil  and  only  evil.  "  No 
man  in  his  senses  would  dance,"  said  Cicero,  a 
heathen.  Shame,  then,  on  those  Christians  who 
advocate  a  cause  by  which  many  sons  have  become 
profligate,  and  many  daughters  have  been  ruined  ! 


Tlie  Recovered  Cable. — It  will  be  recollected 
ihat  last  Fall,  an  attempt  was  made  to  lay  a  large 
lelegraphic  cable  from  Cape  Kay,  Newfoundland, 
i_  Aspy  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  some  seventy-five 
uiles  ;  but  a  storm  coming  up,  the  larger  portion 
>f  it  was  lost.  This  cable  was  insured  in  Lloyd's 
or  S75,000,  but  the  underwriters  refused  payment, 
isserting  that  the  cable  was  safe  at  the  bottom  of 
he  ocean,  where  it  was  designed  to  be  put.  The 
natter  was  subsequently  compromised  by  the  pay- 
nent  of  §50,000,  and  the  relinquishment  of  all 
laim  on  the 'old  cable.  A  short  time  since,  the 
'^ew  York  and  Newfoundland  Telegraph  Company 
tted  out  the  brig  Ellen,  at  Sidney,  Cape  Breton, 
Dr  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  submerged  cable, 
led  about  the  25th  of  June,  fitted  up  with  a 
owerful  capstan  and  some  fifty  men.  Commencing 
.t  the  end  which  was  secured  to  the  shore  at  Cape 
lay,  at  the  telegraphic  station,  she  proceeded  to 
ike  it  in  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  made  good 
;  until  the  21st  of  July,  when  a  violent  gale 
After  the  weather  became  so  severe  that  it 


The  next  day  M.  Scguier  received  two  copies,  one 
on  parchment  and  the  other  on  ordinary  paper,  of 
the  originaljwhich  he  had  kept  in  his  own  possess 
and  which  the  copies  so  exactly  resembled,  that  it 
was  impossible   to   tell  which  of  the  papers  was 


written  first. 

For  "The  FriiMi.l," 

M'illiam  Dcwsbnry. 

(Coutimuil  from  page  30.) 

Besides  an  abatement  of  numbers  in  the  Society, 
from  the  cause  of  separation,  it  will  not  be  difiicult 
to  believe,  that  while  persecution  did  to  a  certain 
extent  prevent  its  increase,  there  were  those  also  to 
whom  the  way  proved  too  narrow,  as  it  involved 
reater  sacrifices  than  they  were  willing  to  submit 
).  Without  an  unreserved  dedication  of  soul, 
.such  as  these  would  be  not  unlike  the  children  of 
Ephraim,  who,  carrying  bows,  turned  their  backs  in 
the  day  of  battle.  Although  they  might  be  said  to 
have  the  weapons,  the  knowledge,  and  the  profes- 
sion, yet  wanting  that  living  faith  which  could  alone 
fortify  them  with  courage  and  endurance,  they 
would  be  unable  to  stand  the  brunt  of  that  fiery 
trial,  which  awaited  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ. 
As  our  Lord  said  to  his  immediate  followers,  "  If 
any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father  and 
mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren  and, 
sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple,"  so  it  was  with  Friends  in  that  day  ;  there 
could  be  no  reserves.  Those  who  were  not  pre 
pared  to  part  with  all,  even  to  the  renunciation  of 


i  impossible  to  work  the  capstan,  the  vessel  rode 
anchor  fast  to  the  cable,  for  some  six  hours, 
hen  the  cable  parted,  from  the  intense  strain  upon 
,  and  the  vessel  narrowly  escaped  going  ashore. 
he  brig  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  Sidney,  to 
ike  on  board  the  portion  left  at  that  port,  being 
16  part  retained  on  board  at  the  first  catastrophe, 
ad  which  makes,  with  the  part  now  recovered, 
bout  fifty  miles. 
It  is  presumed  that  by  this  time,  the  vessel  is 
laded  and  on  her  way  to  this  city.  The  value  of 
16  recovered  cable,  together  with  the  amount  re- 
lived from  the  underwriters,  will,  it  is  supposed, 
jual  the  amount  originally  paid  for  the  whole. 
ie  chartering  of  the  brig,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
!,  amount  to  some  §3,000.  It  is  expected 
»at  the  old  cable  will  be  all  required  by  telegra- 
lio  companies  in  the  United  States,  to  furnish 
:liable  and  permanent  crossings  at  the  large  rivers 
id  bays  on  their  respective  lines,  a  portion  of  it 
iving  been  already  engaged  for  this  purpose. 
his  cable  weighs  about  four  tons  to  the  mile,  and 
iree  insulated  copper  conductors.  It  is  en- 
•ely  unafiected  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  No  efibrt 
11  be  made  to  obtain  the  portion  still  lost,  for 
en  if  it  could  be  found,  its  removal  might  inter- 
re  with  the  new  cable  just  laid. — N.  Y.  Journal 
Commerce. 

Tlie  dangei-s  of  Science — The  "Courier  des 
tats  Unis,"  February  7th,  contains  the  followin"- : 
t  the  last  session  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences°in 
aris,  M.  Seguier  made  a  report  upon  a  new  dis- 
very,  as  important  as  it  is  dangerous,  and  which 
simply  this.  M.  Lachard  has  invented  a  process, 
nplc,  certain,  and  rapid,  by  which  he  can  re- 
oduce  writing,  transfer  it  to  stone,  and  consequent- 
multiply  autographs  to  any  extent.  M.  Lachard 
ving  been  invited  to  repeat  his  experiments  be- 
•e  a  committee  of  the  Academy,  asked  M.  Seo-uier 
d  his  colleagues  for  a  few  lines,  written  and  signed 

themselves.  The  piece  of  paper,  before  the  ink 
ts  yet  dry,  was  applied  to  blotting  paper,  and 

blotting  paper  M.JLachard  took  home  with  him. 


lawful  enjoyments,  for  the  testimony  of  a  pure  con 
science,  in  which  the  faith  is  preserved,  could  not 
abide  the  fiery  trial  of  that  time,  but  must  fall 
back.  Of  this  number  was  not  William  Dewsbury ; 
he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  "  endure  hardnesi 
a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ."  Such  indeed  was 
the  deep  and  abiding  effect  of  that  sweet  evidence 
of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  his  soul,  with 
which  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  favor  him  previous 
to  his  entering  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
such  the  evidences  vouchsafed  of  the  heavenly 
power  that  attended  him  and  Friends,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  which  he  bore  upon  his  death- 
bed, he  never  afterward  played  the  coward,  but 
joyfully  entered  prisons  as  palaces,  telling  his  ene- 
mies to  hold  him  there  as  long  as  they  could  ;  and 
in  prisons  he  sang  praises  to  his  God,  and  esteemed 
the  bolts  and  locks  put  upon  him,  as  jewels ;  and  in 
the  "  name,"  says  he,  "  of  the  eternal  God,  I  always 
got  the  victory  ;  for  they  could  keep  me  no  longer 
than  the  determined  time." 

When  at  liberty  he  was  an  indefatigable  labourer 
n  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused  with  so  much 
incerity  and  zeal.  On  one  occasion  about  this 
time,  he  was  at  a  meeting  in  Warwickshire,  at  the 
house  of  William  Reynolds,  which  was  disturbed 
by  a  constable,  assisted  by  a  rude  multitude,  armed 
with  swords  and  staves,  who  pulled  the  Friends  out 
of  the  house,  and  having  beaten  some  of  them,  fell 
to  breaking  the  windows.  These  were  the  every 
day  occurrences  of  those  lawless  and  intolerant 
times.  Towards  the  close  of  1660,  W.  Dewsbury 
is  to  be  traced  to  Ouse-bridge  prison ;  thence  he 
was  shortly  after  removed  to  York  Tower,  and 
then  to  the  Castle,  where  he  was  detained  till  the 
Third  month  of  next  year.  From  the  postscript  to 
an  address,  dated  the  20th,  which  he  wrote  and 
found  means  of  presenting  to  King  Charles  II.,  he 
informs  him  that  before  the  document  could  be  sent 
by  a  private  and  safe  hand,  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
with  others  of  his  brethren,  "  by  the  late  proclama- 
tion which,"  he  says,  "  we  own  as  an  act  of  justice." 
While  under  confinement  at  York,  he  wrote  several 
epistles  of  encouragement,  to  be  dispersed  among 
Friends,  and  exhorting  them  to  steadfastness,  and 


a  faithful  adherence  to  the  testimonies  which  had 
been  given  them  to  bear,  notwithstanding  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  they  were  subjected.  We  shall 
insert  one  of  them,  which  may  be  applicable  to  the 
Society  in  this  day,  now  under  various  trials  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  same  religious  testimonies, 
the  christian  order  and  discipline,  and  the  undis- 
seniblcd  love  and  brotherly  unity,  which  Friends 
then  laboured  to  preserve  among  themselves. 

"  Dear  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  church  of  the 
first-born, — Grace,  mercy  and  peace  be  multiplied 
in  and  amongst  you,  to  whom  God  revealed  what 
he  determined  and  is  now  manifesting,  that  every 
one  in  the  life  of  God  might  stand  single  out  of  and 
over  the  snares  of  those  whom  God  lays  aside  as 
the  broken  reeds  of  Egypt;  that  his  own  name 
might  be  trusted  in,  and  his  mighty  arm  alone  seen 
and  felt,  in  leading  and  preserving  his  people,  to 
his  glory,  as  witnessed  this  day,  blessed  be  the  God 
of  our  strength  and  safety.  All  dear  and  chosen 
vessels  of  God,  whether  in  bonds  or  out  of  bonds, 
in  the  everlasting  light  and  life  stay  your  minds, 
and  lift  up  your  hea'ds,  and  be  strong  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Pear  not  the  wrath  of  man,  for  it  is 
limited,  and  shall  turn  to  the  praise  of  God  forever ; 
who  is  making  up  his  jewels,  and  gathering  his 
wheat  into  his  garner,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture 
into  the  safety  of  his  power,  that  he  may  lead  them 
and  save  them  with  his  outstretched  arm,  to  the 
confounding  of  the  heathen  that  know  not  God. 
Dear  Friends,  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minds,  and 
in  the  faith  and  patience  of  Jesus  stand  still  in  the 
light,  and  see  the  salvation  of  God;  who  hath 
caused  the  mountains  and  hills  that  withstood  his 
glorious  arising,  to  melt  like  wax,  and  to  vanish  as 
the  untimely  fruit.  He  hath  divided  the  waters 
and  turned  them  on  heaps,  and  made  a  way  through 
them  for  the  ransomed  ones  to  walk  in  his  service, 
whereunto  he  hath  called  them.  He  hath  made 
the  weak  as  strong  as  David,  before  whom  the  un- 
circumcLsed  hath  fallen,  that  resisted  the  God  of 
Israel.  Dear  Friends,  let  the  love  of  God  con- 
strain you  to  trust  in  him  ,-  and  feel  the  seed  of 
God  borne  up  over  all,  to  feed  on  the  bread  of  life ; 
that  you  may  live  and  rejoice  over  all  kardshijis, 
and  over  all  wrath.  All,  keep  the  word  of  faith 
in  the  power  of  God.  The  mountains  shall  fall 
before  you  more  and  more,  and  you  shall  tread 
down  the  pride  of  the  perverse  and  froward  gene- 
ration, in  the  patience  and  dominion  of  God.  And 
let  the  strong  bear  the  burden  of  the  weak  :  that 
all  in  t/w  tmity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  jMu-er  of  the 
love  of  God,  may  grow  up  an  holy  priesthood,  of- 
fering up  souls  and  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  in 
faithful  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  In  vain  is 
it  for  man  to  strive  to  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
his  Spirit  in  his  people.  For  if  they  that  seek 
oppress  and  destroy  you,  who  love  God  more 
than  anything  in  the  world,  yea,  than  life  itself, 
were  as  the  sand  that  is  on  the  seashore,  fear  not : 
comfort  yourselves  in  the  light  of  his  countenance. 
For  he  will  arise,  and  scatter  in  his  wrath,  all  those 
that  resist  his  Spirit,  as  dust  before  the  wind ;  and 
his  righteousness  will  he  establish  in  the  earth  for- 
ever. 

"  0  Zion,  thy  God  reigneth  !  and  thou  shalt  see 
thy  enemies  come  bending  to  the  soles  of  thy  feet. 
Thy  renown  shall  go  forth  more  and  more  over  the 
earth,  thy  leaves  .shall  heal  the  nations  which  shall 
walk  in  thy  light ;  and  thou  shalt  be  known  in  all 
the  earth  to  be  the  city  of  the  mo.st  high  God,  yea, 
the  righteous  seed,  when  the  faces  of  thine  enemies 
shall  be  covered  with  shame;  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  hath  spoken  it."  W.  D. 

"  York  Tower,  10th  of  the  Twelfth  mo.,  1660.'' 

He  closes  another  epistle  with  the  following  beau- 
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tifd  sentence  : — "  Watch  over  one  anotber  with  a 
single  eye,  building  up  one  another  in  the  holy  faith, 
opening  your  hearts  in  the  free  Spirit  of  God  to  them 
that  are  in  need,  that  ye  may  bear  the  image  of 
your  heavenly  Father,  who  reUeveth  the  hungry, 
and  easeth  the  burden,  and  maketh  glad  by  re- 
freshing his,  in  the  time  of  need  ;  giving  hborally 
and  upbraiding  not.  Even  so  be  it  with  you,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  saith  your  brother  and  com- 
panion in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Farewell." 

In  the  Sixth  month,  he  was  in  Bedfordshire,  at 
Buckrin's  Park,  the  residence  of  James  Nagill, 
who,  with  Justice  Crutt,  had  been  already  con- 
vinced of  the  Truth  by  his  powerful  ministry.  Be- 
tween this  visit  and  his  being  in  London,  where  he 
was  confined  four  months  in  Newgate,  we  find  him 
suffering  among  other  Friends  at  Warwick,  for 
giving  thanks  after  supper  at  an  inn,  which  was 
called  preaching  at  a  conventicle.  The  Friends  were 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  who  tendered  them  the 
oaths;  and  because  for  conscience's  sake  they  re- 
fused to  swear,  they  were  sent  to  prison  under 
sentence  of  premunire ;  where,  shameful  to  relate, 
some  of  them  were  detained  for  as  long  a  period  as 
ten  years,  and  were  never  brought  to  any  further 
trial.  Such  was  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power, 
under  which  Friends  grievously,  yet  patiently  suf- 
fered. It  would  appear  he  was  detained  but  a 
short  time  in  Warwick  prison  ;  but  how,  and  un- 
der what  particular  circumstances,  this  meek  and 
constant  sufferer  came  to  be  cast  into  Newgate,  is 
not  easy  to  discover.  It  is  probable  that  the  cause 
was  an  offence  against  the  Conventicle  Act,  then 
recently  passed,  under  which  William  Dewsbury 
and  many  others  were  imprisoned  in  that  jail.  Here 
he  employed  his  pen  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
his  persecuted  companions  in  the  kingdom  and  pa- 
tience of  Jesus  Christ,  addressing  them  on  this 
■jvise  : — "  In  him  watch  and  pray,  and  believe  in 
his  name,  that  you  may  keep  the  word  of  his  pa 
tience,  and  in  the  will  of  God,  quietly  lie  down  ii 
your  present  sufferings,  for  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  numbers  the 
days  of  your  sufferings ;  and  when  they  are  accom- 
plished, will  plead  the  cause  of  his  people,  in  the 
day,  in  which  he  will  be  revealed  in  flames  of  fire, 
renderiuff  vengeance  upon  all  that  know  him  not, 
and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Then  shall  your  innocency  with  all  the  elect  be 
cleared,  in  the  sight  of  all  people,  and  you  shall 
shine  as  the  morning  stars  in  the  power  of  God,  to 
enhghten  the  nations,  through  the  brightness  of  the 
glory  of  God  that  shall  rest  upon  you,  to  the  gather, 
ing  of  the  brethren  from  far,  and  the  sisters  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth;  who  shall  bless  the  name  of 
the  Lord  for  you  that  endure  in  faithfulness  unto 
the  end — the  crown  of  glory  shall  rest  upon  you  for- 
ever. God  in  his  everlasting  power,  keep  you  in 
the  life  of  his  Son,  in  unity,  to  finish  your 
to  his  glory.     Farewell." 

He  was  released  from  Newgate,  early  in  the 
year  1C62,  and  proceeded  homewards,  where  it  is 
probable  he  continued  a  few  months.  But  perse 
cution  pursued  him  there  also.  On  the  29th  of 
the  Filth  month,  he  was  taken  from  his  own  house 
at  Durtecn,  in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
committed  to  York  Castle,  his  old  residence, 
ringleader  and  preacher  among  the  Quakers. 
Upwards  of  one  hundred  Friends  were  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  who  held  a  meeting  for  worship  there,  in 
which  the  Divine  presence  covered  the  assembly, 
to  thjeir  great  coiufort,  and  the  astonishment  of  their 
epemies. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Wisdom  is  better  than  rubies,  and  all  the  things 
that  may  be  desired  are  not  to  be  compared  to  it. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
MY  BROTHER. 
The  beach-wood  fire  is  burning  bright ; 

'Tis  wild  Xovember  weather- 
Like  that  of  many  a  stormy  night 
We've  sat  and  talked  together. 

Such  pretty  plans  for  future  years, 

AVe  told  to  one  another — 
I  cannot  choose  but  ask  with  tears, 

Where  are  they  now,  my  brother? 

Where  are  they  now — the  dreams  we  dreamed, 

That  scattered  sunshine  o'er  us, 
And  where  the  hills  of  flowers,  that  seemed 

A  little  way  before  us? 

The  hills  with  golden  tops — and  springs. 
Than  which  no  springs  were  clearer  ? 

Ah  me,  for  all  our  journeyings 
They  are  not  any  nearer  1 

One,  last  year,  who  with  sunny  eyes 
A  watch  with  me  was  keeping, — 

Is  gone  ; — across  the  next  hill  lies 
The  snow  upon  her  sleeping. 

And  so  alone,  night  after  night 

I  keep  the  fire  burning. 
And  trim  and  make  the  candle  bright, 

And  watch  for  thy  returning. 

The  clock  ticks  slow,  the  cricket  tame 

Is  on  the  hearth-stone  crying, 
And  the  old  Bible,  just  the  same, 

Is  on  the  table  lying. 

The  watch-dog  whines  beside  the  door, 

My  hands  forget  the  knitting,— 
0!  shall  we  ever  anymore 

Together  be  here  sitting. 

Sometimes  I  wish  the  winds  would  sink, 

The  cricket  hush  its  humming, 
The  while  I  listen  ;  for  I  think 

I  hear  a  foot-step  coming, — 

Just  as  it  used,  so  long  ago  ; 

My  cry  of  joy  I  smother — 
'Tis  only  fancy  cheats  me  so 

And  never  thou,  my  brother. 


Alice  Carey. 


OXE  BY  ONE. 
One  by  one,  the  sands  are  flowing, 

One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 
Some  are  coming,  some  are  going ; 

Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee  ; 

Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each : 
Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee  : 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teacl 

One  by  one,  (bright  gifts  from  heaven,^ 
Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below  ; 

Take  them  readily  when  giveu. 
Ready  too  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee  ; 

Do  not  fear  an  armed  band  : 
One  will  fade  as  others  greet  thee — 

Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

Do  not  look  at  life's  long  sorrow ; 

See  how  small  each  moment's  pain  I 
God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow: 

Every  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly 
Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear ; — 

Luminous  the  crown,  and  holy, 
If  thou  set  each  gem  with  care. 

Do  not  linger  with  regretting, 
Or  for  passing  hours  despond  ; 

Nor,  the  daily  toil  forgettmg. 
Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 

Hours  are  golden  links— God's  token, 
Reaching  Heaven, — but  one  by  one 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 


All  Eiglit. 
"  All  right !"  shouted  our  guard  ;  and,  at  the 
words,  the  horses  pricked  up  their  ears,  the  coach- 
man smacked  his  whip,  and  in  a  few  seconds  we 
were  rapidly  whirling  through  the  rattling  streets  out 
into  the  pleasant  country  among  the  green  meadows 
and  waving  corn-fields. 

"  All  right,  is  it?"  said  a  stout  elderly  gentleman 
on  the  box,  with  a  grave  yet  kindly  expression  of 
countenance  ;  "  are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?" 

"  Never  fear,  sir,"  answered  the  coachman  ; 
"  trust  Bob  Miles  for  that." 

"  All  right  for  the  journey,  I  dare  say,"  respond- 
ed the  elderly  gentleman,  in  the  same  cjuiet,  delibe-  : 
rate  tone  as  before  ;  "  but  I  was  thinking  of  a  long 
journey,  for  which  it  will  not  do  to  trust  Bob  Miles 
or  any  one  else.     Is  it  all  right  for  eternity  ?"  | 

The  coachman  made  no  reply,  but  flourished  the 
long  lash  of  his  whip  into  a  knot,  and  then  busied 
himself  in  getting  it  out  again.  Perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  the  elderly  gentleman's  startling  ques- 
tion. At  aU  events,  it  set  me  thinking.  Was  it  all 
right  with  myself  ?  Was  it  all  right  with  my  fellow- 
passengers  ? 

Next  to  me  sat  a  portly  man,  with  a  well-fed 
face.  His  dress  was  of  the  best  material,  but  cut 
more  for  comfort  than  for  fashion  ;  and  he  had  al- 
together the  look  of  a  prosperous  wholesale  trades- 
man or  merchant.  Was  it  "  all  right,"  I  wondered 
with  him  ?  Was  his  business  as  prosperous  as  his 
appearance  seemed  to  indicate  ?  And,  if  so,  were 
there  no  unrighteous  gains,  no  wages  withheld  from 
those  to  whom  they  were  due,  no  sums  wasted  in 
luxury  and  self-indulgence  that  might  have  been 
given  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  service  of  God  I 

How  many,  whose  accounts  are  "  all  right"  as ' 
they  appear  in  their  ledger  and  bank-book,  will  find  1 
them  all  urong  when  they  are  called  for  at  the 
Great  Audit ! 

On  the  other  side  was  an  old  soldier,  with  one 
arm  and  a  Waterloo  medal.  He  had  served  his 
country  nobly.  Had  he  remembered  to  serve  his 
God  ?  Could  he  say  with  St.  Paul,  "  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ?"  Would  it 
be  all  "  right"  with  him  when  he  had  to  encounter 
the  last  enemy  ? 

By  his  side  sat  a  handsome,  merry  looking  lad, 
on  his  way  home  for  his  midsummer  holidays.  Was, 
it  "  all  right"  with  him  1  Had  he  yielded  his  heart 
in  its  youth  and  freshness,  to  the  Lord  who  died  for: 
him  ?  Had  he  learned  that  our  whole  earthly  life. 
is  but  schoohng  for  another  world,  and,  when  t/uU 
school-time  is  over,  will  there  be  any  glad  welcome- 
and  happy  home  and  rich  reward  in  store  for  him 
in  eternity  ? 

A  young  man  sat  behind  us,  on  whose  pale,  thin 
cheeks  consumption  had  but  too  plainly  set  its  mark. 
He  was  journeying  to  the  neighbouring  watering- 
place  in  search  of  health  ;  but  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  medicine  to  set  his  shattered  frame  "  all 
right"  again.  What  answer  could  he  give,  I  won- 
der, to  the  old  gentleman's  question  ? 

And  our  cheerful,  active,  obliging  guard,  the 
trusty  Bob  Miles.  Was  it  "  all  right"  with  him  l 
Did  he  ever  reflect,  as  he  passed  and  repassed  the 
same  mile-stones  day  after  day,  that  the  journey  of 
life  cannot  be  travelled  more  than  once,  and  that 
every  stage  was  bringing  him  nearer  to  eternity  ? 

How  many  scores,  nay,  thousands,  of  times  every 
day  are  these  words  uttered,  "  All  right,"  when,  if 
the  voice  of  truth  could  make  itself  heard,  its  warn- 
ing cry  would  bo,  "  All  wrong  !" 

"  All  right !"  cries  the  omnibus  conductor,  as  the 
door  closes  upon  the  unjust  man  returning  from  his 
business,  his  purse  and  pocket-book  stored  with 
what  he  has  wrung  by  force  from  starving  creditors,! 
and  won  by  fraud  from  unwary  purchasers.     And! 
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bebiDd  him  the  well-dressed  pickpocket  slips  in  to 
ease  him  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  ;  and,  as  the  vehicle 
stops  again,  and  the  unsuspected  thief  makes  off 
with  his  booty,  the  conductor  again  cries,  "  All 
right!" 

"  All  right !"  and  the  physician's  carriage  rolls 
away  from  the  door  of  the  dying  man,  whom  he  has 
been  soothing  with  false  hopes,  lulling  his  conscience 
into  that  fatal  slumber  from  which  death  will  awa- 
ken it — too  late  ! 

"  iill  right!"  and  the  laced  and  powdered  foot- 
man jumps  up  behind  the  fashionable  equipage, 
which  hurries  his  thoughtless  mistress  to  the  theatre 
or  to  the  ball-room  to  trifle  away  a  few  more  pre- 
cious houi-s  of  life.  What  would  she  give  to  have 
one  of  those  hours  back  again  a  hundred  years 
hence  ! 

"  All  right !"  and  the  police-van  drags  heavily 
along  with  its  load  of  guilt  and  sorrow.  One  to  the 
tread-mill,  another  to  the  convict-ship,  another  to 
the  gallows. 

"  All  right !"  and  the  puffing,  panting,  steam-en- 
gine, with  the  long  train  of  carriages  thundering  be- 
hind it,  speeds  dizzily  onward  like  a  mighty  shuttle, 
carrying  the  threads  of  a  thousand  human  lives  and 
histories.  There  is  the  disguised  criminal  escaping 
from  justice  ;  and  the  keen  officer  on  the  fresh  track 
of  some  artfully-conceived  crime  ;  and  the  heir  has- 
tening to  enter  on  his  new  estate  ;  and  the  bankrupt 
going,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  meet  his  creditors  ; 
and  the  surgeon  hurrying  to  his  patient ;  and  the 
mother  summoned  to  see  the  last  of  her  dying  child ; 
and  the  man  of  business,  absorbed  in  schemes  for 
heaping  up  gold  ;  and  the  man  of  pleasure,  intent 
on  amusement  and  gayety  ;  and  the  judge  and  the 
juryman  and  the  pleader,  on  the  way  to  the  tribu- 
nal, where  life  and  death  will  hang  on  their  words ; 
and  the  emigrant,  full  of  anxious  hopes,  looking  out 
on  the  plains  and  hills  of  his  native  land  for  the  last 
time  ;  and  the  gray-haired  wanderer,  busy  with  old 
memories,  going  back  to  lay  his  bones  in  the  home 
of  his  childhood.  And,  of  all  these  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  others  travelling  with  them,  how  many  are 
there — alas  !  alas  !  how  few  are  there — who  could 
answer  to  the  question,  /*■  all  right? — "Blessed 
be  God,  all  is  right  both  for  time  and  for  eternity!" 

Eeader,  you  and  I  are  fellow-travellers  on  this 
.long  journey.  We  may  never  meet  till  it  is  over. 
.When  your  eye  falls  on  these  lines,  the  hand  that 
■wrote  them  may  have  been  long  in  the  dust.  But  we 
shall  meet  at  the  great  day.  You  and  I  shall  both 
Stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  "that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  bis  body, 
according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad."  Suffer  me,  therefore,  kindly  and  earnestly, 
to  ask  you,  "  Is  it  all  right  with  you  for  eternity  v" 
What  is  your  prospect  at  your  journey's  end  ?  A 
jfaappy  home,  an  everlasting  mansion,  and  a  blissful 
rest,  and  the  welcome  of  brethren,  and  the  hymns 
and  the  society  of  angels,  and  the  smile  of  your 
Saviour,  and  the  presence  of  God  ;  or  a  dreary 
prison,  and  an  endless  hopeless  wandering  amid 
"  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever  ?"  One  or  other 
of  these  it  must  be.  Are  you  living  as  if  you  were 
not  to  die  ?  Then  all  is  not  right.  Are  you  livino- 
as  if  you  would  be  afraid  to  die  ?  Then  all  is  7iot 
right.  Are  you  living  without  Christ?  Then, 
though  you  have  health,  wealth,  knowledge,  friends, 
youth,  all  earthly  happiness,  all  is  not  right  with 
you.  No,  all  is  ivroug.  Hasten  to  have  it  set  right 
while  yet  you  may.  Believe  and  act  upon  the  be- 
lief that  "  God  liath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this 
life  is  in  his  Son."  It  is  for  you  as  well  as  for  me, 
if  you  u-ill  have  it.  Be  warned  by  one  who  would 
fain  meet  you  among  the  ransomed  ones  before  the 
[throne  of  the  Lamb.  Be  warned  by  God's  own 
(Word,  who  will  judge  you  in  the  last  day.   "  There 


is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the 
end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death."  (Pro v.  xvi. 
25.)  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;  but  the  gift  of 
God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  " 
(liom.  vi.  23.) 


For  "Tbc  Friend." 

BIOGRAPniCAl  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem 

bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

ROBERT   JORDAN. 

(Continued  from  p.ige  45.) 

Friends  in  Virginia  suflered  much  at  times  from 
fines  and  distraints,  because  they  could  not  pay 
tithes,  or  do  aught  to  support  a  hirehng  ministry. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1723,  Robert  Jordan 
was  sued  for  "  Priest's  wages,"  and  as  he  could 
not  conscientiously  pay  anything  of  the  kind,  he 
thought  it  right  to  draw  up  his  views  relative 
thereto,  which  he  presented  to  the  magistrates.  H 
arguments  "rubbing  hard,"  offi^nded  some  "busy 
persons,"  who,  in  the  Eighth  month  of  that  year, 
complained  to  the  "  Grand  Jury,  at  the  General 
Court,"  of  his  paper.  "  Whereupon,"  he  says,  "  I 
was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  next  General 
Court,  in  the  Second  month,  [1724,]  before  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  State,  to  answer  my 
dictment,  which,  in  company  with  my  brother  and 
some  other  Friends,  I  accordingly  did.  In  th 
time  of  trial,  some  forsook  me,  and  were  ashamed 
of  my  testimony  against  antichrist,  and  of  my  suf- 
ferings for  it." 

"At  my  first  appearance,  the  fierceness  of  the 
dragon  was  felt,  and  his  dark  power  seemed  great 
and  terrible,  even  as  though  he  would  have  swal 
lowed  me  quick,  and  Truth's  adversaries  seemed  to 
rejoice,  for  I  was  made  to  stand  like  a  fool  for 
them  to  glory  over  me,  finding  it  safest  for  me  and 
the  cause,  to  say  little  at  that  time.  The  indict- 
ment being  found,  seemed  very  strange  to  me,  who 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  such  work.  However^ 
I  composed  and  stayed  my  mind  in  stillness  on  the 
Lord,  with  earnest  Isreathings  to  him  for  divine  aid 
in  this  his  cause.  As  I  was  not  conscious  of  hav- 
ing done  any  evil  therein,  I  was  greatly  desirous 
that  I  might  not  give  way  one  jot  of  my  testimony, 
through  fear,  even  of  death  itself.  I  thought  I  felt 
the  bitterness  of  it  strike  at  my  natural  life,  and 
saw  plainly  that  antichrist  is  as  blood-thirsty  as 
ever,  only  he  wants  power. 

"  Now  the  day  for  final  judgment  in  the  case 
came.  The  Council  were  very  long  in  the  Council- 
chamber,  before  they  sat  in  judgment,  when  I  was 
brought  [before  them]  the  third  time.  ■  They  de- 
manded what  I  had  further  to  say,  for  that  they 
were  about  to  pass  sentence  upon  me.  I  desired 
liberty  to  make  my  defence,  having  much  to  say, 
and  speak  my  seiise  upon  my  paper,  for  the  com- 
missary or  chief  priest  had  perverted  my  meaning. 
This  Governor  Drisdale  seemed  willing  to,  but  it  Ts 
like  the  priest,  apprehending  what  I  might  say 
would  not  make  for  their  interest,  overswayed  him, 
and  it  was  denied.  Howbeit,  I  told  them  I  remem- 
bered to  have  read  a  proviso  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, saying,  no  man  should  be  punished  for  any 
offence  against  the  act,  unless  he  were  prosecuted 
within  three  months  after  the  fact  committed ;  but 
this,  said  I,  was  about  seven  months  after. 

"  Some  of  the  court  being  especially  resolved  on 
severity  to  make  me  submit,  they  proceeded  to  sen- 
tence, of  a  year's  imprisonment,  or  bond  with  secu- 
rity for  good  behaviour,  &c.  With  a  composed 
mind,  and  an  audible  voice,  I  said,  '  This  is  an  hard 
sentence;  I  pray  God  forgive  mine  adversaries.' 
This  affected  divers  standers-by  with  tears.  One 
ii^articular,  a  judge,  and  man  of  note,  was  much 


affected,  made  himself  acquainted,  and  conversed 
with  me,  more  than  once.  He  appears  a  well- 
convinced  and  tender  man,  and  has  since  gladly 
received  meetings  into  his  house,  and  as  he  has 
since  then  told  me,  has  laid  down  his  commission. 

"  So  now  I  was  settled  in  prison,  but  in  the 
debtors'  jail,  and  although  a  close  prisoner,  had 
pretty  good  air.  But  this  seemed  too  easy  to  force 
me  to  comply  [with  my  adversaries'  wishes,] 
wherefore  in  a  few  days,  I  was  removed  into  the 
common  side  where  condemned  persons  are  kept. 
The  jailer,  who,  it  is  like,  was  taught  his  lesson, 
came  to  me,  and  said,  '  The  bill  is  found  against 
you!'  I  meekly  repUed,  'If  they  have  power  to 
take  away  my  life,  I  shall  not  refuse.'  Hero  I  was 
kept  night  and  day  without  seeing  any  body,  save 
the  negro  who  tended  the  prison,  [who  came]  once 
a  day  to  bring  a  little  water.  [The  place  was] 
very  nauseous,  and  so  dark,  I  could  not  sec  to  read 
at  noonday,  without  creeping  close  to  the  little 
holes  in  the  door.  After  a  while  some  Friends, 
with  paying  dear,  would  come  to  me.  The  infec- 
tious air  soon  [made  me  sick,]  and  had  not  the 
Lord  been  pleased  to  help  me  by  an  invincible 
hand,  I  had  there  lost  my  life.  The  Governor 
was  acquainted  with  my  condition,  and,  I  believe, 
used  his  endeavours  for  my  liberty.  My  wife,  with 
others,  came  to  see  me,  and  brought  me  some  ne- 
cessaries, with  a  design  to  stay  and  minister  to  me. 
But  being  close  pent  in  that  infectious  place,  I 
thought  it  was  enough  to  endanger  the  life  of  one, 
[so  discouraged  her  staying.]  My  wife  went  away 
that  day,  we  being  made  willing  to  part,  and  leave 
all  to  the  Lord.  Herein  the  craft  of  my  adversaries 
was  turned  into  foolishness,  as  well  as  in  the  clo.se 
of  the  whole  scene.  They  expected  she  might 
have  influenced  me  to  comply  [with  their  terms,] 
and  in  order  to  render  it  terrible  to  her,  we,  with 
the  other  Friends,  were  locked  and  barred  in  as 
close  as  usual.  The  jailer  asked  if  they  had 
brought  any  tools  in  theii-  wallets,  which  I  am  well 
assured  he  did  not  expect. 

"  The  commissary  omitted  not  to  visit  me,  more 
than  once,  under  a  show  of  friendship,  to  ensnare 
me ;  and  I  was  very  wary  of  him.  1  had  written 
to  the  Governor  to  acquaint  him  with  my  condition, 
and  now  wrote  again.  So  after  about  three  weeks' 
confinement,  I  was  discharged,  without  any  ac- 
knowledgment. This  brought  me  into  acquaintance 
and  ready  admittance  to  the  Governor,  who  said,  I 
was  a  meek  man,  and  that  we  loved  the  king,  &c. 
Thus  I  returned  home  with  praises  and  thanks- 
givings in  my  heart  to  the  Lord,  who  had  caused 
his  Truth  to  triumph  over  the  strongest  efforts  of 
man,  and  the  powers  of  the  earth." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  Friends  in  Phila- 
delphia were  indifferent  to  the  trials  which  their 
fellow-members  in  Virginia,  and  particularly  their 
esteemed  Friend,  Robert  Jordan,  had  to  endure  in 
upport  of  the  testimony  of  Truth  against  a  hire- 
ling ministry.  In  the  epistle  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  in  the   Seventh  month, 

1723,  to  that  in  Virginia  they  say,  "  We  are  truly 
glad;"  "that  Friends  are  faithful  in  keeping  up 
their  testimony  against  that  antichristian  oppres- 
sion of  tithes.  AUhough  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord, 
by  his  good  Providence  to  preserve  us  from  the 
like  oppression,  we  can  do  no  less  than  sympathize 
with  our  suffering  brethren,  earnestly  desiring  their 
perseverance  in  faithfulness.  Then  we  doubt  not, 
but  the  Lord  will  support  them  through  the  suffer- 
ing, and  in  his  own  time  make  a  way  for  their  de- 
'iverauce.''     In    the    epistle    from    Burlington,    of 

1724,  they  say,  the  communications  from  A'irginia 
would  prove  very  acceptable  to  Friends  of  the 
meeting,  "  who  labour  and  travail  for  your  welfiire 
and  support  in  the  time  of  trial  and  persecution. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


that  so  through  him  that  loved  us,  you  may  be 
made  more  than  couquei'ors.'' 

Kobert  Jordan,  after  his  restoration  to  health, 
was  permitted  to  remain  principally  *  home  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  that  year.  Suffering  appears 
to  have  had  a  good  effect  upon  Friends  throughout 
Virginia,  and  some  pleasant  appearances  of  a  re- 
storation of  primitive  greenness  were  apparent.  In 
the  epistle  to  Philadelphia,  o£  that  year,  [1724,] 
they  say,  "  Friends  are  much  in  unity  and  love  with 
each  other,  aud  therein  are  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Zion ;  that  her  beauty  may  more  and  more 
appear  to  the  beholders  ;  in  order  whereunto,  faith- 
ful brethren  are  bent  in  their  minds  and  spirits  for 
the  keeping  up  our  holy  discipline,  that  so  good 
works  may  be  maintained."' 


For  "  The  Friend." 

To  THE  Editor. — Having  lately  read  an  Epistle 
of  John  Woolman's,  dated  Fourth  mo.,  1772,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Friends,  it  appeared  to  me  so  strikingly  to  set 
forth  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  and  what  it  would 
lead  us  into,  if  we  were  sincerely  desirous  of  being 
governed  by  the  same  principle  of  light,  and  life, 
which  so  eminently  gifted  him  for  his  master's  ser- 
vice, that  I  have  thought  its  being  placed  in  the 
columns  of  "  The  Friend,"  might  be  the  means  of 
stirring  up  the  pure  mind  in  some  of  its  readers,  by 
way  of  remembrance,  that  we  must  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  flock  of  Christ's  companions,  if  we 
are  made  partakers  of  their  blessed  reward. 
New  Jersey,  Xiiitli  Month,  1856. 
All  Epistle  to  the  Quarterly  ami  Monthly  Heel- 
ings of  Friends. 
Beloved  Friends, — Feeling  at  this  time  a  renew- 
ed concern  that  the  pure  Spirit  of  light  and  life, 
and  the  rifhteous  fruits  thereof,  may  spread  and 
prevail  amongst  mankind,  there  is  an  engagement 
on  my  heart  to  labour  with  my  brethren  in  religious 
profession,  that  none  of  us  may  be  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  others ;  but  that  wo  may  so  walk  that 
our  conduct  may  reach  the  pure  witness  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  not  in  profession  with  us. 

And,  dear  friends,  wliile  we  publicly  own  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  our  leader,  the  profession  is  in 
itself  weighty,  and  the  wcightiness  thereof  increases, 
in  proportion  as  we  are  noted  among  the  professors 
of  Truth,  and  active  in  dealing  with  those  who 
walk  disorderly. 

Many  under  our  profession,  for  want  of  due  at- 
tention, and  a  perfect  resignation  to  this  Divine 
teacher,  have  in  some  things  manifested  a  devia- 
tion from  the  purity  of  our  religious  principles,  and 
these  deviations  having  crept  in  amongst  us  by 
little  and  little,  and  increasing  from  less  to  greater, 
have  been  so  far  unnoticed,  that  some  living  in 
them,  have  been  active  in  putting  discipline 
practice,  with  relation  to  others,  whose  conduct  has 
appeared  more  dishonourable  in  the  world. 

As  my  mind  hath  been  exercised  before  the 
Lord,  I  have  seen  that  the  discipline  of  the  church 
of  Christ  standeth  in  that  which  is  pure ;  that  it  is 
the  wisdom  from  above  which  gives  authority  to 
discipline  ;  and  that  the  weightiness  thereof  stand- 
eth not  in  any  outward  circumstances,  but  in  the 
authority  of  Christ,  who  is  the  author  of  it;  and 
where  any  walk  attor  the  flesh,  and  not  according 
to  the  purity  of  Truth,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
active  in  putting  discipline  iu  practice,  a  veil  is 
gradually  drawn  over  its  purity,  and  over  that  hoi' 
ness  of  life,  which  Christ  leads  those  into,  "  in  whom 
the  love  of  God  is  verily  perfected." 

When  we  labour  in  true  love  with  offenders,  and 
they  remain  obstinate,  it  sometimes  is  necessary 


proceed  as  far  as  our  Lord  directed,  "  Let  him  be 
to  thee  as  an  heathen  man,  or  a  publican." 

When  such  are  disowned,  and  they  who  act 
therein  feel  Christ  made  unto  them  wisdom,  and 
are  preserved  in  hi.s  meek,  restoring  spirit,  there  is 
no  just  cause  of  offence  ministered  to  any  ;  but  when 
those  who  are  active  in  dealing  with  offenders  in- 
dulge themselves  in  things  which  are  contrary  to 
the  purity  of  Truth,  and  yet  judge  others  whose 
conduct  appears  more  dishonourable  than  theirs, 
here  the  pure  authority  of  discipline  ceaseth  as  to 
such  offenders,  and  a  temptation  is  laid  in  their 
way  to  wrangle  and  contend.  "  Judge  not,"  said 
our  Lord,  "  that  ye  be  not  judged."  This  forbid- 
ding alludes  to  man's  judgment,  and  points  out  the 
necessity  of  humbly  attending  to  that  sanctifying 
power  under  which  the  faithful  experience  the  Lord 
to  be  "  a  spirit  of  judgment  to  them."  And 
feel  his  holy  Spirit  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  in 
us,  and  can  say,  "  it  is  no  more  I  that  live,  but  Christ 
that  liveth  in  me,"  here  ri^ht  judgment  is  knowu 

While  Divine  love  prevails  in  our  hearts,  and  self 
in  us  is  brought  under  judgment,  a  preparation  is 
felt  to  labour  in  a  right  manner  with  offenders  ; 
but  if  we  abide  not  in  this  love,  our  outward  per- 
formance in  dealing  with  others  degenerates  into 
formality  ;  for  "  this  is  the  love  of  Grod,  that  we 
keep  his  commandments." 

How  weighty  are  those  instructions  of  our  Re- 
deemer concerning  religious  duties,  when  he  points 
out,  that  they  who  pray,  should  be  so  obedient  to 
the  teachings  of  the  holy  Spirit,  that  humbly  con 
fiding  in  his  help,  they  may  say,  "  Thy  name  0 
Father,  be  hallowed  !  Thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will 
be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  In  this  awful 
state  of  mind  is  felt  that  worship  which  stands  in 
doing  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven,  and  keeping  the  holy  name  sacred.  To 
take  a  holy  profession  upon  us  is  awful,  nor  can  we 
keep  this  holy  name  sacred,  but  by  humbly  abiding 
under  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  apostle  made  a 
heavy  complaint  against  some  who  profaned  this 
holy  name  by  their  manner  of  living  ;  "  through 
you,"  he  says,  "  the  name  of  God  is  blasphemed 
amongst  the  gentiles." 

Some  of  our  ancestors  through  many  tribulations 
were  gathered  into  the  state  of  true  worshippers, 
and  had  fellowship  in  that  which  is  pure,  and  as 
one  was  inwardly  Aoved  to  kneel  down  in  their 
aasemblies  and  publicly  caU  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  those  in  the  harmony  of  united  exercise  then 
present,  joined  in  the  prayer.  I  mention  this  in 
order  that  we  of  the  present  age  may  look  unto  the 
Rock  from  whence  we  were  hewn,  and  remember 
that  to  unite  in  worship,  is  a  union  in  prayer,  and 
that  prayer  is  acceptable  to  the  Father  which  is  in 
a  mind  truly  sanctified,  where  the  sacred  name  is 
kept  holy,  and  the  heart  resigned  to  do  his  will  on 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  "  If  ye  abide  in 
me,"  saith  Christ,  "  and  my  words  abide  in  you, 
ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will  in  my  name,  and  it  shall 
be  done  unto  you."  Wo  know  not  what  to  pray 
for  as  we  ought,  but  as  the  holy  Spirit  doth  ope 
and  direct  our  minds,  and  as  we  faithfully  yield  to 
its  influences,  our  prayers  are  in  the  will  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  fails  not  to  grant  that  which 
his  own  Spirit,  through  his  children,  asketh  ; — thus 
preservation  from  sin  is  known,  and  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  are  brought  forth  by  such  who  in- 
wardly unite  in  prayer. 

How  weighty  are  our  solemn  meetings  when  the 
name  of  Christ  is  kept  holy  ? 

"  How  precious  is  that  state  in  which  the  child- 
ren of  the  Lord   are  so  redeemed  from  the  love  of 
this  world,  that  they  are  accepted  and  blessed  in 
all  that  they  do."     R.  Barclay's  Apology,  p.  404 
How  necessary  is  it  that  v^e  who  profess  thts« 


principles,  and  are  active  in  supporting  them,  should 
faithfully  abide  in  Divine  strength,  that  "  As  He 
who  hath  called  us  is  holy,  so  we  may  be  holy  in 
all  manner  of  conversation."  _^ 

If  one  professing  to  be  influenced  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  proposes  to  unite  in  a  labour  to  promote 
righteousness  in  the  earth,  and  in  time  past  he  hath 
manifestly  deviated  from  the  path  of  equity,  then 
to  act  consistently  with  this  principle,  his  first  work 
is  to  make  restitution  so  far  as  he  may  be  enabled  ; 
for  if  he  attempts  to  contribute  toward  a  work  in- 
tended to  promote  righteousness,  while  it  appears 
that  he  neglecteth,  or  refuseth  to  act  righteously 
himself,  his  conduct  has  a  tendency  to  entangle  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  weak  in  the  faith,  who  be- 
hold these  things,  and  to  draw  a  veil  over  the 
purity  of  righteousness,  by  carrying  an  appearance 
as  though  that  was  righteousness;  which  is  not. 

Again,  if  I  propose  to  assist  in  supporting  those 
doctrines  wherein  that  purity  of  life  is  held  forth, 
in  which  customs  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  this 
world  have  no  place,  and  at  the  same  time  strength- 
en others  in  those  customs  by  my  example ;  the 
first  step,  in  an  orderly  proceeding,  is  to  cease  from 
those  customs  myself,  and  afterwards  to  labour,  as 
I  may  be  enabled,  to  promote  the  like  disposition 
and  conduct  in  others. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  pure  principle  of  Truth, 
and    diligently   exercised  iu   walking   answerably 
thereto,  is  necessary  before  I  can  consistently  re- 
commend this  principle  to  others.     I  often  feel 
labour  in  spirit,  that  we  who  are  active  members  in 


religious  society  may  experience 


ourselves  the 


truth  of  those  expressions  of  the  holy  One — "  I  will 
be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me."  In  this 
,  my  mind  hath  been  often  exercised  when  alone 
year  after  year  for  many  years,  and  in  the  renew- 
inn-s  of  Divine  love,  a  tender  care  hath  been  incited 
in'^me,  that  we  who  profess  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus 
to  be  our  teacher,  may  be  a  family  united  in  that 
purity  of  worship,  which  comprehends  a  holy  life, 
and  ministers  instruction  to  other.?. 

My  mind  is  often  drawn  towards  children  in  the 
Truth,  who  having  a  small  share  of  the  things  of 
this  life,  and  coming  to  have  families,  may  be  ex- 
ercised before  the  Lord  to  support  them  in  a  way 
agreeable  to  the  purity  of  Truth,  in  which  they  may 
fe'el  His  blessing  upon  them  in  their  labours.  The 
thouo-ht  of  such  being  entangled  with  customs,  con- 
trary to  pure  wisdom,  conveyed  to  them  through 
our  hands,  often  very  tenderly  and  movingly  affects 
my  heart ;  and  when  I  look  towards  and  think  on ; 
the  succeeding  generation,  fervent  desires  are  raised  I 
in  me,  that  by  yielding  to  that  holy  Spirit  which 
leads  into  all  Truth,  we  may  not  do  the  work  of  I 
the  Lord  deceitfully,  may  not  live  contrary  to  the 
purity  of  the  Divine  light  we  profess;  but  that  aS' 
faithful  labourers  in  our  age,  we  may  be  instrumen- 
tal in  removing  stumbling-blocks  out  of  the  way  of! 
those  who  may  succeed  us. 

So  great  was  the  love  of  Christ,  that  he  gave 
himself  for  the  church,  that  he  might  sanctify  and ' 
cleanse  it,  that  it  should  be  holy,  and  without 
blemish,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thinf.  Where  any  take  the  name  of  Christ  upon 
them,  professing  to  be  members  of  his  church,  and 
to  be  led  by  his  holy  Spirit,  and  yet  manifestly 
deviate  from  the  purity  of  Truth,  they  herein  act 
against  the  gracious  design  of  his  giving  himself  for 
them,  and  minister  cause  for  the  continuance  of  his 
aiflictions  in  his  body,  the  church. 

Christ  suffered  afflictions  in  a  body  of  flesh  pre- 
pared by  the  Father,  but  the  afihctions  of  his  mys- 
tical body  are  yet  unfinished  ;  for  they  who  are 
baptized  into  Chri.-^t  are  baptized  into  his  death,  and 
as  we  humbly  abide  under  his  sanctifying  power, 
and  are  brought  forth  into  newness  of  life,  we  feel 
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Christ  to  live  in  us,  who,  being  the  same  jesterdaj, 
to-day,  and  forever,  and  always  at  unity  with  him- 
self, his  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  leads  to 
an  inward  exercise  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
When  under  a  travail  of  spirit,  we  behold  a  visited 
people  entangled  by  the  spirit  of  this  world  with  its 
wickedness  and  customs,  and  thereby  rendered  in- 
capable of  being  faithful  examples  to  others,  sor- 
row and  heaviness  under  a  sense  of  these  things, 
are  often  experienced,  and  thus  in  some  measure  is 
filled  up  that  which  remains  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ. 

Our  blessed  Saviour-  speaking  concerning  gifts 
oifcred  in  Divine  service,  says,  "  If  thou  bring  thy 
gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy 
brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy 
gift  bufore  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way,  first  be  re- 
conciled to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer 
thy  gift."  Kow  there  is  no  true  unity,  but  in  that 
wherein  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  united,  nor 
can  there  be  a  perfect  reconeihation  but  in  ceasing 
from  that  which  ministers  cause  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  afflictions  of  Christ;  and  if  any  profess- 
ing to  bring  thtir  gift  to  the  altar,  do  remember 
the  customary  contradiction  which  some  of  their 
fruits  bear  to  the  pure,  spiritual  worship,  here  i 
appears  necessary  to  lay  to  heart  this  command 
"  leave  thy  gift  by  the  altar." 

Christ  graciously  calls  his  people  brethren; 
"  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God  the  same 
Taj  brother."  If  we  walk  contrary  to  the  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  while  we  continue  to  profess  it, 
ofl'end  against  Christ,  and  if  under  this  ofieucc 
bring  our  gift  to  the  altar,  our  lledeemer  doth  not 
direct  us  to  take  back  our  gift,  he  doth  not  dis- 
courage our  proceeding  in  a  good  work ;  but  gra- 
ciously points  out  the  necessary  means  by  which 
the  gift  may  be  rendered  acceptable;  "leave," 
saith  he,  "  thy  gift  by  the  altar,  first  go  and  be  re- 
conciled to  thy  brother,"  cease  from  that  which 
grieves  the  holy  Spirit,  cease  from  that  which  is 
against  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift. 

I  feel,  while  I  am  writing,  a  tenderness  to  those 
who,  through  Divine  favour,  are  preserved  in  a 
lively  sense  of  the  state  of  the  churches,  and  at 
times  may  be  under  discouragements  with  regard 
to  proceeding  in  that  pure  way  which  Christ  by  his 
holy  Spirit  leads  into.  The  depth  of  disorder  and 
weakness,  which  so  much  prevails,  being  opened, 
doubtings  are  apt  to  arise  as  to  the  possibility  of 
proceeding  as  an  assembly  of  the  Lord's  people  in 
the  pure  counsel  of  Truth ;  and  here  I  feel  a  con- 
cern to  express  in  uprightness,  that  which  hath 
been  opened  in  my  mind,  under  the  power  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  relating  to  a  visible  gathered  church, 
the  members  whereof  are  guided  by  the  holy  Spirit. 

The  church  is  called  the  body  of  Christ,  Col.  i. 
25.  Christ  is  called  the  Head  of  the  church,  Eph. 
i.  22.  The  church  is  called  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  Truth,  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  Thus  the  church  hath  a 
name  that  is  sacred,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
this  name  holy,  appears  evident ;  for  where  a  num- 
ber of  people  unite  in  a  profession  of  being  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  publish  their  principles  to 
the  world,  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  that  people 
may  in  some  measure  be  considered  as  those  of 
which  Christ  is  the  author. 

While  we  stand  in  this  station,  if  the  pure  light 
of  life  is  not  followed  and  regarded  in  our  proceed- 
ings, we  are  in  the  way  of  profaning  the  holy  name, 
and  of  going  back  toward  that  wilderness  of  suS'er- 
ings  and  persecution,  out  of  which,  through  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  God,  a  church  bath  been  gathered. 
"Christ  liveth  in  sanctified  vessels,"  and  where 
they  behold  his  holy  name  profaned,  aud  the  pure 
gosptl  light  eclipsed  through  the  unfaithfulness  of 


any  who  by  their  station  appear  to  be  standard- 
bearers  under  the  Prince  of  peace,  the  living  mem- 
bers in  the  body  of  Christ,  beholding  these  things, 
do  in  some  degree  experience  the  fellowship  of  his 
sufferings,  and  as  the  wisdom  of  the  world  more 
and  more  takes  place  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
this  visible  gathered  church,  and  the  pure  leadings 
of  the  holy  Spirit  are  less  waited  for  and  followed 
so  the  true  suffering  seed  is  more  and  more  op- 
pressed. 

My  mind  is  often  affected  with  a  sense  of  the 
condition  of  sincere-hearted  people  in  some  king 
doms,  where  liberty  of  conscience  is  not  allowed 
many  of  whom  being  burthened  in  their  miuds  witli 
the  prevailing  superstition,  joined  with  oppressions, 
are  often  under  sorrow ;  and  where  such  have  at- 
tended to  that  pure  light  which  has  in  some  degree 
opened  their  understandings,  and  for  theii'  faithful- 
ness thereto,  have  been  brought  to  examination  and 
trial,  how  heavy  have  been  the  persecutions  which 
in  divers  parts  of  the  world  have  been  exercisi 
upon  them?  How  mighty,  as  to  the  outward, 
that  power  by  which  they  have  been  borne  down 
and  oppressed  ! 

How  deeply  affecting  is  the  condition  of  many 
upright-hearted  people  who  are  taken  into  the  papal 
inquisition?  What  lamentable  cruelties,  in  deep 
vaults,  in  a  private  way,  are  exercised  on  many 
them  ?  and  how  lingering  is  that  death  by  a  small 
slow  fire,  which  those  have  frequently  endured  who 
have  been  faithful  to  the  end  ? 

How  many  tender-spirited  Protestants  have  been 
sentenced  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
galley  chained  to  oars,  under  hard-hearted  masters, 
while  their  young  children  are  placed  out  for  edu- 
cation, and  taught  principles  so  contrary  to  the 
consciences  of  the  parents,  that  by  dissenting  fron; 
them,  they  have  hazarded  their  liberty,  their  lives, 
and  all  that  was  dear  to  them  of  the  things  of  this 
world  ? 

(To  be  concIudeJ.) 

Purity  of  the  Belmcare  water. — The  state  chi 
mist  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  analyzing  the  water 
of  the  Delaware  river,  and  found  each  gallon  to  con- 
tain 85  grains  of  impurities — a  very  small  amount 
as  compared  with  most  rivers.  On  testing  it,  how- 
ever, after  having  been  pumped  up  and  allowed  to 
settle  in  the  reservoir,  (at  Philadelphia,)  the  amount 
instead  of  being  less,  was  found  to  have  increased 
to  35  grains. 

The  heart  of  fools  is  in  their  mouth,  but  the 
tongue  of  the  wise  is  in  their  heart. 
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As  we  advance  in  life,  we  are  prone  to  forget  the 
changes  wrought  in  our  perceptions  aud  our  feel- 
by  rtie  mere  lapse  of  time,  and  may  be  easily 
led  to  suppose  that  great  alterations  have  taken 
place  in  the  tone  or  manners  of  society,  because  its 
relations,  and  the  incidents  accompanying  its  every- 
day associations,  affect  us  differently  from  what 
they  once  did,  aud  because  we  no  longer  recognize 
or  appreciate  in  those  who  are  growing  up  around 
us,  the  feelings  and  the  convictions  which  we  re- 
member to  have  powerfully  iniprc,s>ed  themselves 
upon  us,  when  we  first  set  out  on  the  journey  of  life. 
This  is  one  reason  why  those  who  have  passed  the 
meridian  of  their  day,  or  around  whom  the  sha- 
dows of  the  evening  are  gathering,  are  apt  to  im- 
agine that  men  and  things  have  degenerated  since 
they  were  young,  and  that  the  deference  for  the 
aged  and  the  venerable,  as  well  as  the  estimate  of 


the  good  and  the  true,  has  sadly  depreciated  in 
the  course  of  the  years  they  have  numbered. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  we 
be  deceived  in  this  way,  and  when  tempted  to  re- 
gard the  present  time,  and  the  social  or  civil  society 
in  which  we  are  mingling  and  taking  part,  as  degene- 
rate or  degenerating,  endeavour  to  keep  in  mind 
that  our  supposition  of  their  comparative  decay, 
may  be  at  least  in  part  attributable  to  a  change  in 
ourselves,  to  our  lo,ss  of  the  keen  sensibilities  of 
youth,  its  ardour  and  its  trustfulness,  or  to  the  cold 
caution,  the  suspiciousness,  or  the  scrupulous  exac- 
tion which  age  and  painful  experience  have  brought 
with  them. 

But  there  may  be  occasionally  a  course  of  events 
occurring  within  a  limited  portion  of  society,  and 
spending  their  force  upon  those  connected  therewith, 
which  unsettle  some  of  the  kindly  feelings  that  seem 
to  spring  almost  naturally  in  the  human  hear-t,,  and 
loosen  the  hold  that  correct  and  long  cherished  opi- 
nions  have  had  upon  habits  and  manners,  so  as  to 
admit  of  frequent  innovations  upon  correct  deport- 
ment, in  certain  cases,  almost  without  their  being 
recognized  ;  or  at  lea^t  without  their  dereliction 
from  what  is  right  and  proper  being  generally  duly 
estimated.  This  state  of  things,  we  are  persuaded, 
has  for  some  time  existed  within  the  limits  of  our 
religious  society,  aud  one  of  its  effects  has  been,  to 
make  a  perceptible  alteration  among  many  of  the 
younger  members  of  both  sexes,  in  regard  to  those 
feelings  of  deference  and  respect  which  are  due 
from  the  young  towards  the  aged  and  experienced. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  analysis  of 
the  cau.ses  which  have  tended  more  or  less  directly 
to  produce  this  result;  they  are  sufficiently  patent 
to  be  readily  recurred  to  by  every  one  who  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  trials,  through 
which  the  society  has  been  passing  during  the  last 
thirty  years ;  nor  do  we  wish  to  be  understood  as 
making  an  indiscriminate  charge  against  our  young 
people ;  nor  yet  to  imply  that  where  this  sad  de- 
parture from  true  christian  courtesy  has  manifested 
itself,  the  fault  has  been  altogether  on  the  part  of 
the  youthful  delinquents.  Our  object  is  rather  to 
bring  the  subject  before  our  more  juvenile  readers 
as  one  worthy  of  their  serious  consideration,  but 
which  perhaps  has  not  presented  itself  to  their  minds 
so  distinctly  as  to  lead  them  to  reflect,  whether  there 
has  not  been  within  the  time  they  can  recall  to  re- 
collection, a  loss  of  that  respect  for  their  elders,  and 
a  depreciation  in  the  manners  of  the  young  towards 
them,  which  once  was  strikingly  exhibited  amonirgt 
Friends.  '^ 

There  is  something  exceedingly  beautiful  in  a 
proper  exhibit,  by  those  young  in  years  and  expe- 
rience, of  due  attention  and  honor,  to  those  who 
are  old,  who  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the 
vicissitudes  and  trials  of  life,  and  who  with  the  weight 
of  years,  have  also  resting  upon  them  the  dignity 
conferred  by  a  well  spent  life.  It  is  true,  as  Elihu 
declared,  when  he  ventured  to  show  his  opinion  in 
the  presence  of  Job,  and  his  three  aged  friends, 
"  Great  men  are  not  always  wise,  neither  do  the 
ged  [necessarily]  understand  judgment,"  but, 
"honor  is  due  to  gray  hairs,"  "  days  should  speak, 
and  multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom." 

The  young  may  differ  in  their  convictions  of  right 
from  their  older  friends,  and  it  is  perfectly  allowa- 
ble for  them,  under  proper  circumstances,  to  give 
expression  to  what  they  believe  to  be  truth ;  there 
being  no  crime  in  rectifying  fallacious  reasoning, 
though  advanced  by  those  far  more  advanced  in  life 
than  themselves;  but  there  is  a  manner  of  doing 
this,  which,  while  it  prevents  truth  fi-om  falling  a 
sacrifice  to  compliance  with  mere  seniority,  will 
preserve  unharmed  the  deference  due  from  youth 
to  old  age.     There  is  too  often  a  flippancy  of  re- 
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mark,  or  pertncss  of  censure,  indulged  in  by  many 
of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  in  their  social  converse, 
respecting  the  conduct  or  the  sentiments  of  those 
far  older  than  themselves,  which  show  a  defect  in 
their  training,  or  in  their  moral  feeling,  and  is  very 
indicative  of  the  depreciation  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. Where  this  exists,  social  intercourse  fails 
to  confer  many  of  the  benefits  attendant  on  it  in  a 
healthful  state  of  society;  conversation  almost  in- 
variably sinks  into  tattle,  and  a  habit  is  easily  ac- 
quired of  dwelling  on  personal  defects  or  frailties, 
either  real  or  imagined,  in  order  to  iurnish  food 
for  the  depraved  appetite  thus  created. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  the  above  remarks,  in 
conveying  the  impression  intended,  respecting  one 
of  the  evil  consequences  springing  out  of  the  dis- 
jointed and  controversial  condition  in  which  our  re- 
ligious society  has  been  involved  for  many  years — 
and  we  think  there  are  few  but  who  must  admit  an 
impairment  of  the  habitual  respect  and  esteem  that 
should  be  shown  by  the  young  for  the  aged — we 
trust  that  those  of  the  former  class  who  read  them, 
will  accept  the  suggestion  sufi&ciently  to  put  them 
on  their  guard  for  the  future.  We  have  no  precise 
rule  of  conduct  to  inculcate.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  young  as  well  as  of  the  old,  to  walk  with  cir- 
cumspection and  steadiness  in  the  right  path,  avoid- 
ing all  extremes  ;  and  to  do  this,  they  must  regu- 
late their  behaviour  by  their  own  convictions  of 
right  and  wrong,  without  an  undue  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  others ;  and  while  always  yielding  to 
age  and  experience  the  deference  they  justly  claim, 
guard  against  makingthat  acknowledged  deference, 
a  plea  for  going  counter  to  the  secret  intimations  of 
the  still  small  voice  in  the  secret  of  the  heart. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  4th  inst. 

The  subjects  of  interest  discussed  in  the  London 
papers,  continue  to  be  the  remonstrances  against  Naples, 
the  Belgrade  boundary  and  the  right  of  possession  to  the 
Isle  of  Serpents.  ' 

In  relation  to  Naples,  the  only  information  comes  from 
the  Brussels  Le  Nord,  which  says  that  the  Austrian  Mi- 
nisters at  Paris  and  London  have  urgent  orders  from 
their  government  to  entreat  France  and  England  to  ab- 
stain from  any  demonstration,  at  least  until  the  return 
of  Martini  from  his  mediatorial  tour  to  Naples. 

It  is  further  said,  that  the  Western  Powers  are  delay- 
ing their  operations  in  consideration  of  this  request. 

The  German  papers  assert  that  Great  Britain  has  ad' 
dressed  a  second  note  to  Russia  in  relation  to  the  Isle  of 
Serpents, -which  is  even  more  peremptory  than  the  first. 
The  result  is  unkuown. 

Great  Britain  has  proposed  a  plan  for  adjusting  the 
Montenegrin  difficulties,  viz  :  That  Turkey  shall  cede  an 
extension  of  boundary  to  the  Montenegro,  and  that  the 
latter  shall  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 

A  royal  decree  has  removed  the  confiscation  of  Queen 
Christina's  property  in  Spain. 

Napoleon  has  returned  to  Paris. 

Rumours  prevail  of  an  increase  of  the  Austrian  and 
French  troops  in  Italy. 

A  despatch  from  Paris  says,  that  the  courier  with  the 
ultimatum  to  the  French  Minister  at  Naples,  remained 
still  in  Paris. 

A  despatch  from  Toulon  also  says,  that  the  French 
fleet  remained  in  that  port. 

In  Denmark,  a  ministerial  crisis  had  occurred,  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  resigned.  The 
cause  of  difficulty  was  inability  to  agree  on  the  measures 
to  be  taken  to  render  the  peasants  proprietors  of  the 
lands,  which  they  held  on  perpetual  leases  on  the 
domains  of  the  nobles. 

Albania  is  overrun  by  bandits,  and  the  frontier  pro- 
vinces of  Greece  are  in  an  equally  troubled  condition. 

Matters  are  beginning  to  look  serious  to  the  commer- 
cial world.  The  rapid  improvement  in  financial  affairs, 
which  followed  the  decUration  of  peace  between  Russia 
and  the  Allies,  brought  about  speculation  in  an  extraor- 
din.iry  di-;.;K'i.-  lliniiulinut  (licrit  Britain  and  the  Conti- 
ni  I  '        >'-  I''  '1      ii'i   il,  many  of  them  upon 

a  t-  -    were    granted    by 
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land, and  Banking  Institutions,  &c.,  on  the  Continent. 
The  market  rate  of  interest  was  reduced,  the  bankers 
thereby  confirming  or  approving  the  movements  of  spe- 
culators. The  tide  has  now  turned,  it  being  discovered 
that  the  schemes  required  more  capital  than  could  be 
supplied.  The  Bank  of  England  has  advanced  its  rate 
of  interest  from  4J  to  5  per  cent.,  and  a  further  rise  is 
anticipated.  Rumors  are  circulating,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continued  drain  of  gold  from  the  Bank  of 
France,  specie  payments  are  to  be  suspended.  At  Ham- 
burg, the  rate  of  discount  on  the  best  paper  has  risen  to 
nine  per  cent.     Consols  have  fallen  to  92f  a  92|-. 

The  revenue  of  the  British  Empire  for  the  year  ending 
Ninth  mo.  30th  last,  is  jen,348,06'7,  against  ifiS, 136,359, 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  British  exports  for  the 
Eighth  month,  1856,  amounted  to  £10,753,000.  For  the 
Eighth  month,  1855,  they  were  X8, 891, 000. 

Liverpool  Markets. — The  sales  of  cotton  for  the  week 
were  61,500  bales  at  previous  quotations.  Sales  of  red 
wheat  at  9s.  a  9«.  Zd.  per  70  lbs. ;  white  wheat,  10«.  a 
10s.  5d.;  "Western  Canal  flour,  25s.  a  31s.;  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  31s.  a  33s. ;  yellow  corn,  33s.  per  480 
lbs. 

MEXICO.— The  latest  dales  are  to  the  24th  ult.  The 
government  is  short  of  funds,  and  has  suspended  pay- 
ments at  the  Vera  Cruz  Custom-house.  It  expects, 
however,  a  large  sum  in  a  short  time  by  the  sale  of 
church  property.  A  large  number  of  sales  of  church 
property  have  been  lately  made  in  the  capital  under  the 
law  of  expropriation.  One  of  the  Mexican  Bishops  had 
caused  to  be  read  after  mass  his  protest  against  the 
sales  of  church  property,  and  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  authors  and  defenders  of  the  law.  The 
Bishop  was  afterwards  arrested  and  sent  to  the  capital. 
Attempts  to  subvert  the  government,  and  a  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  President  Comonfort,  had  been  detected 
and  frustrated.  Great  distress  prevails  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  republic,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
provisions,  occasioned  by  a  long  continued  drought.  The 
English  difficulty  with  Mexico  was  still  unsettled. 

HAVANA.— Advices  to  the  ■12th  inst.  state,  that  the 
second  expedition  now  fitting  out  at  Havana  by  Spain 
against  Mexico,  is  for  the  enforcement  «f  the  payment  of 
the  claims  due  to  Spanish  subjects  by  that  country,  the 
previously  circulated  report  about  the  satisfactory 
tiement  of  the  same  having  turned  out  erroneous.  This 
expedition,  it  was  said,  would  be  a  very  formidable  one, 
It  is  also  announced,  that  the  Spanish  government  was 
about  to  send  an  army  from  Havana  to  St.  Domingo,  " 
the  purpose  of  operating  against  the  republican  move- 
ments going  forward  in  that  country  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Dominicans.  Five  thousand  muskets  had  already 
been  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Spanish  Consul  at  St 
Domingo. 

NICARAGUA.  —  The  latest  intelligence  reports  all 
quiet.  The  Transit  route  to  the  Pacific  was  open  ;  the 
San  Juan  river  was  high,  and  the  route  in  good  condi 
tion.  Walker  was  concentrating  his  forces  at  Granada 
to  await  an  attack  from  the  combined  armies  of  the 
Central  American  States.  His  forces  had  received 
siderable  accessions.  One  hundred  and  fifty  recruits 
arrived  by  the  last  San  Francisco  steamer. 

UNITED  STATES.— r/ic  Stale  Meclions,  on  the  14th 
inst.,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  having  resulted 
favourably  for  the  "  Democratic"  party,  indicate  the 
probable  election,  next  month,  of  James  Buchanan 
the  Presidency.  The  election  held  on  the  same  day 
Ohio,  showed  a  large  "  Republican"  majority  in  that 
State. 

Kansas. — All  is  now  quiet  in  the  territory.  The  recent 
election  for  a  delegate  to  Congaess,  and  members  of  the 
Legislature,  was  an  ex  parte  proceeding,  the  Free  State 
men  not  taking  any  part  in  it.  The  pro-slaveiy  party 
chose  Whitfield  as  their  delegate,  and  elected  their  can- 
didates for  the  Legislature  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
The  Free  State  settlers  deny  the  authority  of  the  law 
under  which  the  election  was  held. 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  370. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  166.  At  the  elec- 
tion in  this  city,  on  the  14th  inst.,  68,64a  votes  were 
polled.  This  is  the  largest  vote  ever  given  here,  and 
exceeds  by  several  thousands  the  largest  poll  ever  taken 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

I'he  Ohio  River.— At  Pittsburg,  on  the  15th  instant, 
there  were  twelve  inches  water  in  the  channel,  and  fall- 
ing. At  Cincinnati,  the  river  was  stationary,  with  nine- 
teen inches  in  the  channel-to  Louisville,  Ky. 

Storm  on  the  Lakes.— A  violent  gale  occurred  in  the 
early  part  of  last  week,  which  occasioned  much  damage 
to  shipping.  A  number  of  vessels  were  sunk,  and  others 
injured  on  Lake  Michigan. 

AIJiciiKirlc  mid  (.'hr.iapeakc  Canal. — This  important  im- 
provement, w  hicli,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  intended  to 
unite  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  with  those  of 


North   Carolina,  embracing  Albemarle,   Currituck  and 
Pamlico  Sounds  and  their  tributary  streams,  is  now  in 
progress  of  construction  by  the  Albemarle  and  Chesa- 
peake   Canal    Company,   under   the    charters   recently 
granted  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
Early  Snow. — On  the  15th  inst.,  there  was  a  fall  of 
ow  at  Weldon,  N.  C,  and  also  at  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Miscellaneous. — Mamnnission. — George  W.  Johnson,  a 
sugar  planter  on  the  Mississippi,  below  New  Orleans, 
who  died  recently,  has  by  his  will  manumitted  all  his 
laves,  200  in  number.     They  are  all  to   be  sent  to  Li- 
leria,  in  four  years  from  his  death,  and  each  one  is  to 
be  furnished  with  fifty  dollars. 

More  Land  in  G-reece. — A  curious  phenomena  has  re- 
cently been  observed  in  Greece.     The  Lake  Copals  has 
_  etely  dried  up,  and  a  large  tract  of  fertile  land  is 
thus"  rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

Tame  Wolf. — The  San  Antonia  (Texas)  Herald  says, 
that  a  man  living  some  thirty  miles  west  of  that  town, 
has  a  wolf,  about  eight  months  old,  which  attends  his 
flock  of  sheep  like  a  shepherd's  dog,  going  out  with  them 
orning,  and  returning  with  them  at  night.     He 
was  caught  while  a  cub,  and  was  raised  with  the  sheep. 
A  Good  Sale. — The  Milwaukie  (Wis.)  American  says, 
that  the  schooner  Dean  Richmond,  recently  arrived  at 
Liverpool,  from  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  sold  for  $27,0 
being  $8000  more  than  she  cost.     Her  cargo  was  sold  at 
advance  of  68  cents  per  bushel,  over  cost. 
Remarkable  Longevity. — A  man,  named  Church,  visited 
Staunton,  Va.,  last  week,  with  a  load  of  corn,  from  Pen- 
dleton.    He  is  82  years  old,  and  his  mother,  aged  107, 
and  his  father,  aged  112,  are  both  living. 

Steam  on  the  Red  Sea. — The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has 
chartered  a  steam  navigation  company,  with  a  capital  of 
three  millions,  of  which  the  Government  will  furnish 
two  millions,  to  establish  steam  communication  between  \ 
various  points  on  the  Red  Sea.  Mustapha  Bey,  nephew 
of  the  Viceroy,  will  direct  the  enterprise. 

An  Old  Mechanic  and  an  Old  Fessrf.— Hurdy  Hitch, 
aged  81  years,  assisted  64  years  ago  in  making  the  sails 
of  the  bark  Maria,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  which  was 
the  first  vessel  that  raised  the  American  flag  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  after  the  revolution.  A  few  days  since, 
Hitch  was  at  work  in  Fairhaven  Village,  Mass.,  on  the  s 
sails  of  the  same  bark  Maria. 

Pork  from  Europe. — It  is  said  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  shipped  to  the  United  States  20,000  barrels 
of  prime  mess  pork,  purchased  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  war.  Being  no  longer  wanted,  it  is 
sent  back  for  a  market. 

Bricks. — The  quantity  of  bricks  made  per  annum  m 
England,  is  1,800,000 ;  Manchester  alone  making  130,- 
000,000,  and  London  averaging  about  the  same.  Taking 
bricks  at  the  low  average  of  three  tons  per  1000,  the 
annual  weight  would  be  5,400,000  tons,  and  the  capital  1 
employed  £2,090,000  sterling,  or  nearly  $10,000,1 
The  number  of  patents  issued  in  connection  with  this 
branch  of  the  industrial  arts  was  stated  to  be  200. 

Raspberry  Jam. — A  large  quantity  of  raspberry  jam  i 
was  brought  from  Sugar  Island,  Lake  Superior,  on  the 
last  trip  of  the  steamer  Illinois  to  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Twenty  tons  of  the  jam  will  be  manufactured  there  this^ 
season.  The  berries  are  purchased  from  the  Indians, ,' 
and  the  price  of  the  jam  is,  this  year,  twenty  cents  per 
pound.  Last  year  it  sold  at  twelve  cents,  but  has  advanced 
in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  sugar. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDLiN       I 
CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH.  | 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher' 
at  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  under-' 
named  Friends. 

Ebenezer  WoiiTU,  Bradford,  Pa.  | 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  0.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  above  Eighth. 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of  Philade\- 
phia  for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  will  b^ 
held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  70  N.  Seventh  street, 
on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  1st  of  Eleventh  mo. 

Jolianna  Randolph,  Clerk. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  ICth  inst.,   at  Friends'  Meet- 
ing-house,   Burlington,   N.  J.,    Richard   F.   Mott   a 
Susan,  daughter  of  Robert  Thomas,  of  the  former  pla 

KOBB,  PILE  &  M-ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
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"Kaowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  60.) 

There  was  a  time  when  the  people  of  EDgland 
were  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  Low  Countries, 
of  France,  and  of  Germany,  in  various  production.s 
of  manufacturing  industry.  What  first  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  woolen  trade,  wiiich  for  several 
centuries  was  the  great  .staple  of  England,  was  the 
procuring  foreign  workmen  to  teach  the  English  peo- 
ple their  craft.  Before  that  period,  the  nations  on 
the  continent  had  a  proverb  against  the  English. 
They  said,  "  the  stranger  buys  of  (he  Englishman 
the  skin  of  the  fox  for  a  groat,  and  sells°him  the 
tail  for  a  shilhng."  The  proverb  meant  that  the 
people  of  England  had  not  skill  to  convert  the  raw 
material  into  an  article  of  use,  and  that  they  paid 
a  large  price  for  the  labour  and  ingenuity  which 
made  their  native  material  available  to  themselv 
_  But  still  the  intercourse,  such  as  it  was  th^ 
with  "  the  stranger"  was  better  than  no  intercourse. 
They  g_ave  the  rough  and  stinking  fox's  skin  for  a 
igroat,  and  received  the  nicely  dre,ssed  tippet  for  a 
shUlmg.  The  next  best  thing  to  dressing  the  skin 
themselves  was  to  pay  other  people  for  dressing  it. 
Without  foreign  communication  the  English  could 
—t  have  got  that  article  of  clothing  at  all. 

All  nations  that  have  made  any  considerable  ad- 
vance in  civilization  have  been  commercial  nations. 
The  arts  of  life  are  very  imperfectly  understood  in 
30untries  which  have  little  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  consequently  the  inhabitants 
ire  poor  and  wretched  ;  their  condition  is  not  bet- 
;ered  by  the  exchange  with  other  countries,  either 
}f_  goads  or  of  knowledge.  They  have  the  fox's 
ikin,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  convert  it  into 
ralue,  by  being  furriers  themselves,  or  by  commu- 
ucation  with  "  stranger"  furriers. 

The  people  of  the  East,  among  whom  a  certain 
legree  of  civilization  has  existed  from  high  anti- 
quity, were  not  only  the  growers  of  many  produc- 
ions  which  were  uusuited  to  the  climate  and  soil  of 
Europe,  but  they  were  the  manufacturers  also, 
cotton,  for  instance,  was  cultivated  from  time  im- 
aemorial  in  Hindoostan,  in  China,  in  Persia,  and 
1  Egypt.  Cotton  was  a  material  easily  grown  and 
ollected  ;  and  the  patient  industry  of  the  people 
y  whom  it  was  cultivated,  their  simple  habits,  and 
heir  few  wants,  enabled  them  to  .send  into  Europe 
heir  manufactured  stuffs  of  a  fine  and  durable  qua- 
ity,  under  every  disadvantage  of  laud-carriage, 
"Ten  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Before 
^M  discovery,  however,  of  the  passage  of  India  by 


the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cotton  goods  in  Europe 
were  articles  of  great  price  and  luxury.  M.  Say 
well  observes  that,  although  cotton  stuffs  were 
cheaper  than  silk  (which  was  formerly  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold),  they  were  still  articles  which  could 
only  be  purchased  by  the  most  opulent ;  and  that, 
if  a  Grecian  lady  could  awake  from  her  sleep  of 
two  thousand  years,  her  astonishment  would  be 
unbounded  to  see  a  simple  country  girl  clothed  with 
a  gown  of  printed  cotton,  a  muslin  kerchief,  and 
coloured  shawl. 

When  India  was  open  to  the  ships  of  Europe, 
the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English  sold 
cotton  goods  in  every  market,  in  considerable  quan 
titles.  These  stuffs  bore  their  Indian  names  of 
calicoes  and  muslins;  and,  whether  bleached  or 
dyed,  were  equally  valued  as  among  the  most  use- 
ful and  ornamental  articles  of  European  dress. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  France  began  to 
manufacture  into  stuffs  the  raiv  cotton  imported 
from  India,  as  Italy  had  done  a  century  before.  A 
cruel  act  of  despotism  drove  the  best  French  work- 
men, who  were  Protestants,  into  England,  and 
Englishmen  learned  the  manufacture.  °  The  same 
act  of  despotism,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  caused  the  settlement  of  silk  manufacturers 
in  England.  The  English  did  not  make  any  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  art,  nor  did  they  use  the 
material  of  cotton  exclusively  in  making  up  the 
goods.  The  warp,  or  longitudinal  threads  of  the 
cloth,  were  of  flax,  the  weft  only  was  of  cotton ; 
for  they  could  not  twist  it  hard  enough  by  hand  to 
serve  both  purposes.  The  manufacture,  in  spite  of 
all  these  disadvantages,  continued  to  increase;  so 
that  about  1760,  although  there  were  fifty  thou- 
sand spindles  at  work  in  the  county  of  Lancashire 
alone,  the  weaver  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
prociiriug  a  sufficient  supply  of  thread.  Neither 
weaving  nor  spinning  was  then  carried  on  in  large 
factories.  They  were  domestic  occupations.  The 
women  of  a  family  worked  at  the  distaff  or  the 
hand-wheel,  and  there  were  two  operations  neces- 
sary in  this  department ;  roving,  or  coarse  spinning, 
reduced  the  carded  cotton  to  the  thickness  of  a  quill^ 
and  the  spinner  afterward  drew  out  and  twisted  the 
roving  into  weft  fine  enough  for  the  weaver.  Th 
spinsters  of  England  were  carrying  on  the  same 
operation  as  the  spinsters  of  India.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  according  to  Guest,  a  writer 
on  the  cotton  manufacture,  very  few  English 
weavers  could  procure  weft  enough  to  keep  them- 
selves constantly  employed.  "  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing,"  he  says,  "  for  a  weaver  to  walk  three 
or  four  miles  in  a  morning,  and  call  on  five  or  six 
spinners,  before  he  could  collect  weft  to  serve  him 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  and  when  he  wished 
to  weave  a  piece  in  a  shorter  time  than  usual,  a  new 
bbon  or  gown  was  necessary  to  quicken  the  exer- 
tions of  the  spinner." 

That  the  manufacture  should  have  flourished  in 
England  at  all  under  these  difficulties  is  honorable 
to  the  industry  of  that  country ;  for  the  machinery 
used  in  weaving  was  also  of  the  rudest  sort,  so  that, 
if  the  web  was  more  than  three  feet  wide,  the  la- 
bour of  two  men  was  necessary  to  throw  the  shuttle. 
English  cotton  goods;  of  course,  were  very  dear,  and 
there  was  little  variety  in  them.     The  cloth  made 


of  flax  and  cotton  was  called  fustian ;  for  which 
article  Blanchcstcr  was  famous,  as  well  as  for  laces. 
England,  however,  still  received  the  calicoes  and 
printed  cottons  from  India. 

In  a  country  where  men  have  learned  to  think, 
and  where  ingenuity  therefore  is  at  work,  a  defi- 
ciency in  material  or  in  labour  to  meet  the  demand 
of  a  market  is  sure  to  call  forth  invention.  It  is  a 
century  ago  since  it  was  perceived  that  spinning  by 
machinery  might  give  the  supply  which  human  la- 
bour was  inadequate  to  produce,  because,  doubtless, 
the  remuneration  for  that  labour  was  very  small. 
The  work  of  the  distaff,  as  it  was  carried  on  at  that 
period,  in  districts  partly  agricultural  and  partly 
commercial,  was,  generally,  an  employment  for  the 
spare  hours  of  the  young  women,  and  the  easy  in- 
dustry of  the  old.  It  was  a  labour  that  was  to 
assist  in  maintaining  the  family ;  not  a  complete 
means  for  their  maintenance.  The  supply  of  yarn 
was,  therefore,  insufficient,  and  ingenious  men  ap- 
plied themselves  to  remedy  that  insufficiency. 
Spinning-mills  were  built  in  England  in  1733,  in 
which,  it  is  said,  although  we  have  no  precise  ac- 
count of  it,  that  an  apparatus  for  spinning  was 
erected.  A  Mr.  Lawrence  Earnshaw  is  recorded 
to  have  invented  a  machine  in  1753,  to  spin  and 
reel  cotton  at  one  operation  ;  which  he  showed  to 
his  neighbours,  and  then  destroyed  it,  through  the 
generous  apprehension  that  he  might  deprive  the 
poor  of  bread.  We  must  admire  the  motive  of  this 
good  man,  although  we  are  now  enabled  to  show 
that  his  judgment  was  mistaken.  Eichard  Ark- 
ight,  a  barber  of  England,  invented  in  1769,  the 
principal  part  of  the  machinery  for  spinning  cotton, 
and  by  so  doing  he  gave  bread  to  millions  of  peo- 
ple instead  of  a  few  thousands,  and,  assisted  by  sub- 
sequent inventions,  raised  the  importation  of  cotton 
into  England  from  less  than  two  million  pounds  per 
annum  to  a  thousand  million  pounds;  enabling 
Great  Britain  to  supply  other  nations  with  cotton 
manufactures  to  the  enormous  amount  of  thirty- 
three  million  pounds  sterling  in  one  year,  18.53. 

And  how  did  Arkwright  effect  this  great  revo- 
lution ?  He  asked  himself  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
sible, instead  of  a  wheel  which  spins  a  single  thread 
of  cotton  at  a  time,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
spinner  could  obtain  in  twenty-four  hours  about 
two  ounces  of  thread — whether  it  might  not  be  pos- 
sible to  spin  the  same  material  upon  a  great  num- 
ber of  wheels,  from  which  many  hundreds  of  threads 
might  issue  at  the  same  moment.  The  difficulty 
was  in  giving  to  these  numerous  wheels,  spinning 
so  many  threads,  the  peculiar  action  of  two  hands 
when  they  pinch,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other, 
a  lock  of  cotton,  rendering  it  finer  as  it  is  drawn 
out.  It  was  necessary,  also,  at  the  same  time,  to 
imitate  the  action  of  the  spindle,  which  twisted  to- 
gether the  filaments  at  the  moment  they  had  at- 
tained the  necessary  degree  of  fineness.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  an 
adequate  idea,  by  words,  of  the  complex  machinery 
by  which  Arkwright  accomplished  his  object.  He 
is  said  to  have  received  the  first  idea  of  the  con- 
struction of  his  machine  from  seeing  a  red-hot  bar 
of  iron  elongated  by  being  passed  between  heavy 
rollers.  Since  Arkwright's  time,  prodigious  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  machinery  for 
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cotton-spmmng 
same,  name 
human  fingers, 


uiuj;  ,    but   the    principle    remains.    .„     , 

jly   to  enable  rollers  to  do  the  work  of  what  they  leave  in  the  mangers,  to  my  colts,  who 
^ers   with  much  creater  precision,  and  soon   dispose  of  them,  and  without  a  remainder. 


incomparably  cheaper.     AVe  will  attempt  briefly  to 
describe  this  chief  portion  of  the  great  invention. 

We  must  suppose  that,  by  the  previous  operation 
of  carding,  the  cotton-fibre  has  been  so  combed  and 
prepared  as  to  be  formed  into  a  long  untwisted  line 
of  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger.  This  line 
so  formed  (after  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
spinning-machine)  is  called  a  roving,  the  old  nai 
in  hand-spinning. 

In  order  to  convert  this  roving  into  a  thread 
is  necessary  that  the  fibres,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  curled  up,  and  which  lie  in  all  directions, 
should  be  stretched  out  and  laid  lengthwise,  side  by 
side ;  that  they  should  be  pressed  together  so  as  to 
give  them  a  more  compact  form ;  and  that  they 
should  be  twisted,  so  as  to  unite  them  all  firmly  to- 
gether. In  the  original  method  of  spinning  by  the 
distaff,  those  operations  were  performed  by  the  fin- 
ger and  thumb,  and  they  were  afterward  effected 
with  greater  rapidity,  but  less  perfectly,  by  means 
of  the  long  wheel  and  spindle.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose, Arkwright  employed  two  pairs  of  _  small 
rollers,  the  one  pair  being  placed  at  a  httle  distance 
in  front  of  the  other.  The  lower  roller  in  each  pair 
is  furrowed  or  fluted  lengthwise,  and  the  upper  one 
is  covered  with  leather;  so  that,  as  they  revolve 
in  contact  with  each  other,  they  take  fast  hold  of 
the  cotton  which  passes  between  them.  Both  pairs 
of  rollers  are  turned  by  machinery,  which  is  so  con- 
trived that  the  second  pair  shall  turn  round  with 
much  more  swiftness  than  the  first.  Now  suppose 
that  a  roving  is  put  between  the  first  pair  of  rollers. 
The  immediate  effect  is  merely  to  press  it  together 
into  a  more  compact  form.  But  the  roving  has  but 
just  passed  through  the  first  pair  of  rollers,  when  it 
is  received  between  the  second  pair ;  and  as  the 
rollers  of  the  second  pair  revolve  with  greater  velo- 
city than  those  of  the  first,  they  draw  the  roving 
Ibrward  with  greater  rapidity  than  it  is  given  out 
by  the  first  pair.  Consequently,  the  roving  will  be 
lengthened  in  passing  from  one  pair  to  the  other ; 
and  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed  will  be  drawn 
out  and  laid  lengthwise  side  by  side.  The  increase 
of  length  will  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased velocity  of  the  second  pair  of  rollers. 

Two  or  more  rovings  arc  generally  united  in  this 
operation.  Thus,  suppose  that  two  rovings  are  in- 
troducod  together  between  the  first  pair  of  rollers, 
and  that  the  second  pair  of  rollers  move  with  twice 
the  velocity  of  the  first.  The  new  roving  thus 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  will  then  be  of 
exactly  twice  the  length  of  either  of  the  original 
ones.  It  will,  therefore,  contain  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  cotton  per  yard.  But  its  parts  will  be 
very  differently  arranged,  and  its  fibres  will  be 
drawn  out  longitudinally,  and  will  be  thus  much 
better  fitted  for  forming  a  thread.  This  operation 
of  doubling  and  drawing  is  repeated  as  often  as  is 
found  necessary,  and  the  requisite  degree  of  twist 
IS  given  by  a  machine  similar  to  the  spindle  and 
fly  of  the  common  flax-wheel. 

(To  bo  contiuucj.) 


Those  cows  which  are  in  milk,  are  fed  a  slop  of 
buckwheat  bran,  night  and  morning,  those  not  yet 
come  in  are  given  two  or  three  ears  of  corn  at 
each  feeding,  until  they  begin  to  spring  bag,  when 
they  are  fed  once  a  day,  the  same  as  the  cows 
hich  are  milked.  In  this  way  cows  may  be 
kept  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  I  believe  a  greater 
yield  of  milk  and  butter  can  be  obtained  than 
from  any  other  mode  of  feedin; 


ill  not  eat  them  clean,  but  to  save  all,  I  throw  be  kept  sacred.  But  while  they  who  are  active  m 
"the  affairs  of  the  church,  continue  in  a  mamtest 
opposition  to  the  purity  of  our  principles,  this  as 
the  prophet  Isaiah  expresseth  it,  is  like  "  as  when  a 
standard-bearer -fainteth."  Thus  the  way  opens  to 
great  and  prevailing  degeneracy,  and  to  sufferings 
for  those  who,  through  the  power  of  Divine  love, 
are  separated  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  _  cannot 
unite  with  anything  which  stands  in  opposition  to 
the  purity  of  it. 

The  necessity  of  an  inward  stillness,  hath  under 
these  exercises  appeared  clear  to  my  mind.  _  In 
true  silence  strength  is  renewed,  the  mind  herein  is 
weaned  from  all  things,  but  as  they  may  be  en- 
joyed in  the  Divine  will,  and  a  lowliness  m  out- 
ward living,  opposite  to  worldly  honour,  becomes 
truly  acceptable  to  us.  In  the  desire  after  outward 
gain,  the  mind  is  prevented  from  a  perfect  atten- 
tion to  the  voice  of  Christ;  but  being  weaned  from 
all  things,  but  as  they  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  Di- 
vine will,  the  prrre  light  shines  into  the  soul.  \Vhere 
the  fruits  of  that  spirit  which  is  of  this  world  are 
brought  forth  by  many  who  profess  to  be  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  cloudiness  is  felt  to  be 
o-athering  over  the  visible  church,  the  sincere  in 
heart  who  abide  in  true  stillness,  and  are  exercised 
therein  before  the  Lord  for  his  name  sake,  haw  a 
knowledge  of  Christ  iu  the  fellowship  of  his  suffer- 
ings, and  inward  thankfulness  is  felt  at  tunes,  that 
through  Divine  love  our  own  wisdom  is  cast  out, 
and  that  forward  active  part  in  us  subjected,  which 
would  rise  and  do  something  in  the  visible  church, 
without  the  pure  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 


Wintering  Cons. — At  a  recent  Farmers'  Club 
meeting  in  New  York,  a  member  made  the  follow 
ing  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  wintering  of 
Cows : —  ■ 

"  If  I  were  to  have  cows  wintered  just  to  my 
liking,  they  should  be  fed  on  cornstalks,  and  if 
profit  were  consulted,  these,  by  all  means,  should 
first  be  run  through  a  stalk  cutt«r.  This,  in  my 
estimation,  is  a  saving  of  at  least  ■  one-fourth  thei 
value.  My  method  of  feeding  is  to  give  each  ani 
mal  a  bushel  basket  full  of  chopped  stalks ;  they 


Epistle  of  John  fl'oolman. 

(Concluded  from  page  55.) 

There  have  been  in  time  past  severe  persecutions 
under  the  English  government,  and  many  sincere- 
hearted  people  have  suffered  death  for  the  testi- 
mony of  a  good  conscience,  whose  faithfulness  in 
their  day  has  ministered  encouragement  to  others, 
and  been  a  blessing  to  many  who  have  succeeded 
them.  Thus  from  age  to  age,  the  darkness  being 
more  and  more  removed,  a  channel  at  length, 
through  the  tender  mercies  of  God,  has  been  opened 
for  the  exercise  of  the  pure  gift  of  the  gospel  mi- 
nistry, without  interruption  from  outward  power,  a 
work,  the  like  of  which  is  rare,  and  unknown  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

As  these  things  are  often  fresh  in  my  mind,  and 

is  great  work  of  God  going  on  in  the  earth  has 

been  opened  before  me,  that  liberty  of  conscience 

ith  which  we  are  favoured,  has  appeared  not  to 

be  a  light  matter. 

A  trust  is  committed  to  us,  a  great  and  weighty 
trust,  to  which  our  dihgent  attention  is  necessary. 
AVherever  the  active  members  of  this  visible  gathered 
church  use  themselves  to  that  which  is  contrary  to 
the  purity  of  our  principles,  it  appears  to  be  a  breach 
of  this  trust,  and  one  step  back  toward  the  wilder- 
ness ;  one  step  towards  undoing  what  God  in  in- 
finite love  hath  done  through  his  faithful  servants 
in  a  work  of  several  ages,  and  is  hke  laying  the 
foundation  for  future  sufferings. 

I  feel  a  living  invitation  in  my  mind  to  those 
who  are  active  in  our  religious  Society,  that  we 
may  lay  to  heart  this  matter,  and  consider  the 
station  in  which  we  stand  ;  a  place  of  outward 
liberty  under  the  free  exercise  of  our  consciences 
towards  God,  not  obtained  but  through  the  great 
and  manifold  afflictions  of  those  who  lived  before 
s.  There  is  gratitude  due  from  us  to  our  hea- 
enly  Father,  and  justice  to  our  po.sterity.  _  Can 
our  hearts  endure,  or  our  hands  be  strong,  if  we 
desert  a  cause  so  precious,  if  we  turn  aside  from  a 
work  in  which  so  many  have  patiently  laboured  ? 

May  the  deep  sufferings   of  our   Saviour  be  so 
dear  to  us,  that  we  may  never  trample  under  foot 
adorable  Son  of  God,  or  count  the  blood  of 
the  covenant  unholy ! 

May  the  faithfulness  of  the  martyrs  when  the 
prospect  of  death  by  fire  was  before  them,  ' 
membered  !  May  the  patient  constant  sufferings 
of  the  upright-hearted  servants  of  God  in  latter 
ages  be  revived  in  our  minds  !  May  we  so  follow 
on  to  know  the  Lord,  that  neither  the  faithful  in 
this  age,  nor  those  in  ages  to  come,  may  be  brought 
under  suffering,  through  our  sliding  back  from  the 
work  of  reformation  in  the  world  ! 

While  the  active  members  in  the  visible  gathered 
church  stand  upright,  and  the  affairs  thereof  are 
carried  on  under  the  leadings  of  the  holy  Spirit, 
although  disorders  may  arise  among  us,  and  cause 
many  exercises  to  those  who  feel  the  care  of  the 
churches  upon  them  ;  yet  while  these  continue  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  work,  and  labour  in  the 
meekness  of  wisdom  for  the  help  of  others,  the 
name  of  Christ  in  the  visible)  gathered  church  may 


While  aught  remains  in  us  different  from  a  per- 
fect resignation  of  our  wills,  it  is  like  a  seal  to  a 
book  wherein  is  written  "  that  good  and  acceptable, 
and  perfect  will  of  God  concerning  us;"  but  when 
our  minds  entirely  yield  to  Christ,  that  silence  is 
known,  which  followeth  the  opening  of  the  last  ot 
the  seals.  Rev.  viii.  1.  In  this  silence  we  learn  to 
abide  in  the  Divine  will,  and  there  feel  that  we 
have  no  cause  to  promote  but  that  only  in  which 
the  lio-ht  of  life  directs  us  in  our  proceedings,  and 
that  the  alone  way  to  be  useful  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  is  to  abide  faithfully  under  the  leadings  of 
his  holy  Spirit  in  all  cases,  that  being  preserved 
thereby  in  purity  of  heart  and  holiness  of  conver- 
sation, a  testimony  to  the  purity  of  his  government 
may  be  held  forth  through  us  to  others. 

As  my  mind  hath  been  thus  exercised,  I  have 
seen  that  to  be  active  and  busy  in  the  visible 
.rathered  church,  without  the  leadings  of  the  holy 
Spirit,  is  not  only  unprofitable,  but  tends  to  increase 
dimness,  and  where  way  is  not  opened  to  proceed 
in  the  light  of  Truth,  a  stop  is  felt  by  those  who 
humbly  attend  to  the  Divine  Leader,  a  stop  which 
in  relation  to  good  order  in  the  church,  is  of  the 
greatest  consecpienco  to  be  observed.  Robert  Bar- 
clay, in  his  treatise  on  discipline,  holds  forth,  pages 
65,  68,  84,  "  That  the  judgment  or  conclusion  o1 
the  church  or  congregation,  is  no  further  effectua: 
as  to  the  true  end  and  design  thereof,  but  as  suol 
judgment  or  conclusion  proceeds  from  the  Spirit  o 
God  operating  on  their  minds  who  are  sanctified  n 
Christ  Jesus." 

In  this  stop  I  have  learned  the  necessity  ot  wait- 
ing on  the  Lord  in  humility,  that  the  works  of  al 
may  be  brought  to  light,  and  those  to  judgmen 
which  are  wrought  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  anc 
have  also  seen,  that  in  a  mind  thoroughly  subjectet 
to  ihe  power  of  the  cross,  there  is  a  savour  of  M< 
to  be  felt,  which  evidently  tends  to  gather  souls  t 
God,  while  the  greatest  works  in  the  visible  churcl 
brought  forth  in  man's  wisdom,  remain  to  be  un 
profitable.  | 

Where  people  are  divinely  gathered  into  a  hoi 
fellowship,  and  faithfully  abide  under  the  influenci 
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of  that  Spirit  which  loads  into  all  truth,  "  they  are 
the  light  of  the  world."  Holding  this  profession, 
to  me  appears  weighty,  even  beyond  what  I  can 
fully  express,  and  what  our  blessed  Lord  seemed 
to  have  in  view,  when  he  proposed  the  necessity  of 
counting  the  cost,  before  we  begin  to  build. 

_  I  trust  there  are  many  who  at  times,  under  Di- 
vine visitation,  feel  an  inward  inquiry  after  God, 
and  when  such  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts 
mark  the  lives  of  a  people  who  profess  to  walk  by 
the  leadings  of  his  Spirit,  of  what  great  concern- 
ment is  it  that  our  lights  shine  clear,  that  nothing 
in  our  conduct  carry  a  contradiction  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  or  bo  a  means  of  profaning  his 
holy  name,  and  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
sincere  inquirers. 

When  such  seekers,  wearied  with  empty  forms, 
look  towards  uniting  with  us  as  a  people,  and  be- 
hold active  members  among  us  depart  in  their  cus- 
tomary way  of  living  from  that  purity  of  life,  which 
under  humbling  exercises  has  been  opened  before 
them  as  the  way  of  the  Lord's  people,  how  mourn- 
ful and  discouraging  is  the  prospect!  and  how 
strongly  doth  such  unfaithfulness  operate  against 
the  spreading  of  the  peaceable,  harmonious  prin- 
ciples and  testimony  of  truth  amongst  mankind  ? 
_  In  entering  into  that  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ 
m  God,  we  behold  his  peaceable  government,  where 
the  whole  family  are  governed  by  the  same  spirit, 
and  the  "  doing  to  others  as  we  would  they  should 
do  unto  us,"  groweth  up  as  good  fruit  from  a  good 
tree  :_  the  peace,  quietness,  and  harmonious  walking 
in  this  government  is  beheld  with  humble  rever'' 
ence  to  Him  who  is  the  author  of  it,  and  in  par 
taking  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  we  partake  of  that 
which  labours  and  suffers  for  the  increase  of  this 
.  peaceable  government  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world.  I  have  felt  a  labour  of  long  continuance 
that  we  who  profess  this  peaceable  principle,  may 
be  faithful  standard-bearers  under  the  Prince  of 
peace,  and  that  nothing  of  a  defiling  nature,  tend 
mg  to  discord  and  wars,  may  remain  amono-  us. 

May  each  of  us  query  with  ourselves,  have  the 
treasures  I  possess,  been  gathered  in  that  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  so  far  as  has  appeared  to 
_  Have  none  of  my  fellow-creatures  an  equitable 
right  to  any  part  of  what  is  called  mine  ? 

Have  the  gifts  and  possessions  received  by  me 
from  others,  been  conveyed  in  a  way  free  from  all 
unrighteousness  so  far  as  I  have  seen  ? 

The  principle  of  peace  in  which  our  trust  is  only 
on  the  Lord,  and  our  minds  weaned  from  a  de- 
pendence on  the  strength  of  armies,  has  appeared 
to  me  very  precious ;  and  I  often  feel  strong  de- 
sires, that  we  who  profess  this  principle,  may  so 
walk,  as  to  give  no  just  cause  for  any  of  our  fellow- 
Jreatures  to  be  offended  at  us ;  and  that  our  lives 
may  evidently  manifest,  that  we  are  redeemed 
Tom  that  spirit  in  which  wars  are.  Our  blessed 
Saviour,  in  pointing  out  the  danger  of  so  leaning  on 
nan,  as  to  neglect  the  leadings  of  his  holy  Spirit, 
iaid,  "  Call  no  man  your  father  upon  the  earth  ' 
or  one  is  your  father  which  is  in  heaven."  Where 
he  wisdom  from  above  is  faithfiilly  followed,  and 
herem  we  are  entrusted  with  substance,  it  is  a  trea- 
ure  committed  to  our  care,  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
leritance  from  Him  who  formed  and  supports  the 
rorld.  In  this  condition  the  true  enjoyment  of  the 
:ood  things  of  this  life  is  understood,  and  that 
lessmg  felt,  in  which  is  real  safety ;  this  is  what  I 
pprehend  our  blessed  Lord  had  in  view,  when  he 
ronounced,  "Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shaU 
iherit  the  earth." 

Selfish  worldly-minded  mfen  may  hold  lands  in 
le  selfish  spirit,  and  depending  on  the  strength  of 
vrtward  power,  may  be  perplexed  with  secret  un- 
aaness,  lest  the  injured  should  at  some  time  over- 


power them,  and  that  measure  be  meted  to  them, 
which  they  measure  to  others.  Thus  selfish  men 
may  possess  the  earth ;  but  it  is  the  meek  who  in- 
herit it,  and  enjoy  it  as  an  inheritance  from  their 
heavenly  Father,  free  from  all  the  defilements  and 
perplexities  of  unrighteousness. 

Where  proceedings  have  been  in  that  wisdom 
which  is  from  beneath,  and  inequitable  gain  gathered 
by  a  man,  and  left  as  a  gift  to  his  children,  wh. 
being  entangled  by  the  same  worldly  spirit,  have 
not  attained  to  that  clearness  of  light  in  which  the 
channels  of  righteousness  are  opened,  and  justice 
done  to  those  who  remain  silent  under  injuries; 
here  I  have  seen  under  humbling  exorcise  of  mind, 
that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  embraced  by  tl: 
children,  and    Vior.nmn  tlio;,-   c.;,tj     n„rl    tl,.,,.   ;„  j-i. 


children,  and  become  their  sins,  and  thus  in  the 
days  of  tribulation,  the  iniquities  of  the  lathers  are 
visited  upon  these  children,  who  take  hold  of  the 
unrighteousness  of  their  fathers,  and  live  in  that 
pjrit  in  which  those  iniquities  were  committed.  To 
this  agreeth  the  prophecy  of  Moses,  concerning  a 
rebellious  people,  "  They  that  are  left  of  you  shall 
pine  away  in  their  iniquities  in  your  enemy's  land, 
and  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers  shall  they  pine' 
away."  Our  blessed  Lord  in  beholding  the  hard 
ness  of  heart  in  that  generation,  and  feeling  in  him- 
self, that  they  lived  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the 
prophets  had  been  per.secuted  unto  death,  signified 
"  that  the  blood  of  all  the  prophets  which  was  shed 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  should  be  re 
quired  of  that  generation,  from  the  blood  of  Abel, 
unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias,  which  perished  be- 
tween the  altar  and  the  temple." 

Tender  compassion  fills  my  heart  toward  my 
fellow-creatures  estranged  from  the  harmonious  go- 
vernment of  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  a  labour  at- 
tends me,  that  they  may  be  gathered  to  this  peace- 
able habitation. 

In  being  inwardly  prepared  to  suffer  adversity 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  weaned  from  a  dependence 
on  the  arm  of  flesh,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  rest  for 
the  people  of  God,  and  that  it  stands  in  a  perfect 
resignation  of  ourselves  to  his  holy  will.  In  this 
condition  all  our  wants  and  desires  are  bounded 
by  pure  wisdom,  and  our  minds  are  wholly  atten- 
tive to  the  counsel  of  Christ  inwardly  communicated. 
This  has  appeared  to  me  a  habitation  of  safety  for 
the  Lord's  people,  in  times  of  outward  commotion 
and  trouble,  and  desires  from  the  fountain  of  pure 
love  are  opened  in  me,  to  invite  my  brethren  and 
fellow-creatures  to  feel  for,  and  seek  after  that 
which  gathers  the  mind  into  it. 

John  W^oolman 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Fourth  mo.,  1772. 


should  never  be  stopped  up  by  chimncy-lioards,  but 
in  damp  and  very  cold  weather,  a  fire  is  essential  to 
health,  care  being  taken  that  the  room  is  not  over- 
heated. Many  dangerous  colds  are  caught  by  those 
whose  lungs  arc  delicate,  by  changing  the  air  of  a 
warm  sitting-room  for  that  of  a  damp  and  cold  bed- 
chamber ;  such  transitions  are  injurious  even  to  the 
robust,  and  often  fatal  to  the  weak  and  delicate. 


lery 


Importance  of  Well  Ventilated  Ajmrtinents. — A 
man  consumes  or  spoils  more  than  one  gallon  of  air 
per  minute ;  consequently  all  closely  confined  places 
must  be  very  unwholesome.  Candles  and  lamps 
become  dim  in  public  assemblies,  and  this  is  the  in- 
dication of  the  impurity  of  the  air.  The  perspiration 
from  animal  bodies  is  exceedingly  injurious  in  a  con 
fined  space.  "  Three  thousand  human  being.s,' 
observed  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  "  living  within  an  acre  of 
would  make 


•  livin; 
ground,  would  make  an  atmo.sphere  of  their  own 
steam  about  seventy-one  feet  high,  which,  if  not  car- 
ried away  by  the  winds,  would  become  pestiferous  in 
a  short  time."  Dressed  food,  both  animal  and  vege- 
table, pollutes  the  atmosphere  ;  consequently  a  room 
is  insalubrious  immediately  after  it  has  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  dining.  Every  room  ought  to  be 
purified  by  the  opening  of  the  door  and  windows  at 
least  once  a  day.  A  close  bed-room  is  also  extreme- 
ly unwholesome  ;  neither  ought  the  bed  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  curtains  ;  many  persons  have  a 
it  of  sleeping  with  the  curtains  drawn  around 
bed — a  practice  very  injurious.     The  fire-place 


Malachite. — This  is  a  copper  ore  much  prized  in 
the  ornamental  arts.  It  is  a  peculiar  variety  of 
the  green  carbonate  of  copper,  and  is  found  in  a 
number  of  localities,  but  perfect  crystals  a 
rare.  It  usually  accompanies  other  coppi  _ 
and  forms  incrustations  which,  when  thick,  liave  the' 
colors  blended,  and  extremely  delicate  in  their  shades 
and.  blending.  The  copper  mine  of  Cheshire,  Con- 
necticut, has  produced  some  handsome  specimens 
so  have  some  of  the  copper  mines  of  Now  Jersey' 
but  the  mines  of  Siberia  are  the  most  distiiiiiui>hed' 
for  large  and  fine  specimens,  and  at  the  World's 
Fair,  in  London,  the  Russian  Department  was  the 
admiration  of  all  visitors,  because  of  the  numerous 
articles  of  ornamental  malachite  displayed.  A  pair 
of  malachite  doors,  fourteen  feet  high  and  seven  I'aet 
broad  were  much  extolled.  The  mineral  formed  ihe 
veneering  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  built  upon  a 
frame  of  metal.  The  pieces  were  mot  tastefully 
arranged,  and  produced  a  fine  effect.  Thirty  men 
were  employed  a  whole  year  in  cutting,  fitting  and 
polishing  the  pieces,  and  the  work  wont  on  day  and 
night,  from  May,  1850,  to  May,  1^51.  A  fine 
chimney  piece  and  numerous  vases  of  the  same  ma- 
terial were  grouped  together,  the  whole  beim- valued 
at  890,000.  "" 

In  St.  Petersburg  there  is  a  large  manufactory  of 
malachite  ornaments.  The  pieces — generally  of 
only  a  few  pounds  weight — are  first  siwii  into  thin 
plates,  with  revolving  metal  disks,  sand  and  water 
aeing  fed  into  the  slit,  in  the  same  manner  that  fine 
marble  is  cut.  The  curved  pieces  of  this  mineral 
are  cut  by  bent  saws,  the  management  of  which  is 
very  difficult. 

The  workman  cuts  his  veneers  according  to  the 
shades  and  veins  of  the  mineral,  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  effect  when  all  the  pieces  are  fitted  into  the 
finished  article.  The  edges  of  the  pieces  are  ground 
quite  smooth  by  revolving  copper  n-jieels,  like  those 
which  our  jewellers  employ.  The  pieces  are  united 
with  a  cement  coloured  with  malachite  powder,  and 
when  all  fitted  into  a  frame,  the  entire  surface  is 
ground  and  polished.  The  price  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  malachite  is  about  three  dollars  per  pound. 
It  receives  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  forear-rimrs 
snuff-boxes,  and  other  ornamental  articles  ;  but 
although  it  is  so  beautiful,  owing  to  its  delicate 
shadings  of  color,  it  is  not  much  esteemed  by  jewel- 
lers, because  it  is  so  brittle,  and  difficult  to  work  ;  it 
sometimes  passed  off  in  jewellery  for  torquois,  but 
it  is  inferior  in  hardness  to  this  precious  stone.  ' 

In  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  Paris,  there  is  one 
room  furnished  with  tables,  vases,  and  other  articles 
of  malachite.  The  specimens  found  in  our  own 
copper  mines  have  only  been  employed  to  grace 
cabinets,  in  a  mineralogical  sense  ;  but  the  time  will 
yet  arrive  when  it  wUl  be  used  in  American  orna- 
mental art,  rivalling  the  finest  productions  of  the 
Russian  Empire. 

Slmrpening  Ed.ged  TboZs.— The  Washington 
National  Intelligencer  translates  the  followiu--  from 
a  German  scientific  journal :— "  It  has  long^  been 
known  that  the  simplest  method  of  sharpening  a 
razor  is  to  put  it  for  half-an-hour  in  water  to  which 
has  been  added  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of  muri- 
atic or  sulphuric  acid,  then  lightly  wipe  it  oft',  and 
after  a  few  hours  set  it  on  a  hone.     The  acid  here 
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supplies  the  place  of  a  wliet-stone  by  corroding  the 
whole  surface  uniformly,  so  that  nothing  further  but 
a  smooth  polish  is  necessary.  The  process  never 
injures  good  blades,  while  badly  hardened  ones  are 
frequently  improved  by  it,  although  the  cause  of 
such  improvement  remains  unexplained.  Of  late 
this  process  has  been  applied  to  many  other  cutting 
implements.  The  workman,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  noon-spell,  or  when  he  leaves  off  in  the  evening, 
moistens  the  blades  of  his  tools  with  water  acidified 
as  above,  the  cost  of  which  is  almost  nothing.  This 
saves  the  consumption  of  time  and  labour  in  whet- 
ting, which,  moreover,  speedily  wears  out  the  blades. 
The  mode  of  sharpening  here  indicated,  would  be 
found  especially  advantageous  for  sickles  and 
scythes." 


FLOWERS. 
They  spring  unnoticed  and  unknown  ; 

'Mid  roclcy  wilds  they  bloom. 
They  flourish  'mid  the  desert  lone, 

They  deck  the  silent  tomb, 
They  cheer  the  peasant's  lowly  cot, 

Adorn  the  monarch's  hall, 
They  fill  each  quiet,  shady  spot — 

Oh,  who  can  tell  them  all ! 

Some  o'er  the  murm'ring  streamlet  fling 

Their  blossoms  bright  and  fair, 
And  there,  in  vernal  beauty,  spring. 

Fanned  by  the  fragrant  air, 
Some  'neath  the  ocean's  rolling  waves 

In  silent  grandeur  grow. 
Nor  heed  the  storm  which  o'er  them  raves. 

But  still  in  beauty  blow. 

Some  where  the  eagle  builds  her  nest, 

■Where  man  has  never  trod, 
Where  even  the  chamois  dare  not  rest 

Upon  the  crumbling  sod ; 
Tes,  there,  even  there,  wild  flow'rets  grow, 

In  richest  dress  arrayed, 
And  o'er  the  clamorous  eaglets  throw 

Their  light  and  graceful  shade. 

'Mid  mountains  of  perpetual  snow, 

By  icy  girdles  bound, 
Some,  rendered  doubly  beauteous,  glow. 

And  deck  the  frozen  ground. 
And  'mid  cold  winter's  angry  storm 

The  snow-drop  rears  its  head, 
And  shows  its  pure,  unspotted  form 

When  other  flowers  have  fled. 

Some  on  the  breezes  of  the  night 

Their  grateful  odours  send, 
While  others,  children  of  the  light. 

To  day  their  perfume  lend. 
Some  bloom  beneath  the  torrid  zone, 

'Neath  India's  sultry  skies  ; 
'Mid  Iceland's  mountains,  chill  and  lone. 

The  forms  of  others  rise. 

The  stately  fern,  the  golden  broom. 

The  lily,  tall  and  fair- 
All  these  in  rich  succession  bloom 

And  scent  the  summer  air. 
In  secret  dell,  by  murm'ring  rill, 

In  gardens  bright  and  gay, 
Within  the  valley,  on  the  hill, 

Flowers  cheer  our  toilsome  way  ! 

Flowers  image  forth  the  boundless  love 

God  bears  his  children  all, 
Which  ever  droppeth  from  above 

Upon  the  great  and  small ; 
Each  blossom  that  adorns  our  path. 

So  joyful  and  so  fair. 
Is  but  a  drop  of  love  divine, 

That  fell  and  flourished  there. 


in  washing,  but  the  rubbing  it.  Cloth  is  fulled  by 
being  "  pounced  and  jounced"  in  the  stocks  of  the 
fulling-mill  with  soapsuds.  The  action  of  rubbing 
flannel  on  a  wash-board  is  just  the  same  as  that  of 
the  fulling-mill.  Flannel,  therefore,  should  always 
be  washed  in  very  strong  soap  suds,  which  will  re- 
move the  dirt  and  grease,  by  squeezing,  better  than 
hard  rubbing  will  in  weak  soapsuds.  It  should 
also  be  rinsed  out  of  the  soap  in  warm  water,  and 
never  in  cold,  as  the  fibres  of  the  wool  do  not  shrink 
up  as  much  in  warm  as  in  cold  water,  after  coming 
out  of  warm  soapsuds.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  rinse  the  soap  completely  out  of  the  flannel.  This 
advice  will  apply  to  the  washing  of  blankets  the 
same  as  it  does  of  flannel. —  Scientific  Aniericayi. 

For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

ROBERT    JORDAN. 

(Continued  from  page  54.) 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1725,  his  beloved 
brother,  Joseph,  having  the  unity  of  the  church 
with  him  in  his  prospect,  sailed  for  England  on  re- 
ligious service.  He  was  absent  from  home,  in  the 
performance  of  this  act  of  dedication,  more  than 
three  years. 

Soon  after  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Nancemond, 
which  closed  its  sittings  on  the  19th  of  the  Seventh 
month,  1725,  Robert  Jordan  and  his  wife's  brother, 
Thomas  Pleasants,  set  out  on  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends  in  Maryland.  Thomas  was  a  young  man 
of  good  natural  parts,  well  furnished  with  school 
learning,  and  who,  by  submission  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  careful  waiting  on  the  instructions  of 
the  Spirit,  had  become  wise  in  the  things  apper- 
taining to  salvation.  He  had  the  year  previously 
received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  which  he  exercised 
to  the  comfort  of  the  living.  Of  this  visit,  Robert 
writes  : — 

"  In  1725,  in  company  with  my  brother,  Thomas 
Pleasants,  a  hopeful  young  minister,  I  went  over 
into  Maryland,  and  visited  the  church  there.  'V^'e 
were  at  Clioptank  Yearly  Meeting,  [in  the  Eighth 
month,]  where  we  met  with  divers  Friends  of  the 
ministry,  particularly  Abigail  Bowles,  from  Ireland, 
who  had  extraordinary  service.  My  concern  was 
principally  to  labour  for  the  restoration  of  whole- 
some discipline,  the  neglect  whereof,  I  conceived 
had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  disorder 
and  undue  liberty  run  pretty  generally  into  by  the 
professors  of  Truth  there.  The  Lord  opened  and 
assisted  me  therein,  to  my  satisfaction  and  dis- 
charge. When  the  service  of  the  meeting  was  over, 
we  visited  the  meetings  on  the  "Western  Shore,  and 
returned  home,  having  left  Friends  an  example  of 
that  wholesome  and  necessary  practice  of  visitinj 
families,  joining  them  therein  for  some  time.     W 


are,  thanks  be  to  God,  come 


coming 


into  that 


he  stirred  himself,  and  had  seven  of  Robert's  cattle, 
seized  and  appraised  to  satisfy  the  claim.  He  did 
not,  however,  take  them  away.  This  probably  took 
place  whilst  Robert  was  in  Maryland,  in  1725. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  commenced  a  suit  against 
Robert,  asserting  that  he  had  converted  the  cattle, 
at  least  in  part,  to  his  own  use.  Robert  was  ab- 
sent at  the  time,  and  taking  occasion  of  this,  they 
made  the  debt,  originally  eight  pounds,  more  than 
twenty.  Getting  out  an  execution,  they  arrested 
Robert,  and  threw  him  into  prison.  His  arrest  took 
place.  Twelfth  mo.  23d,  1727.  He  remained  a 
prisoner  fifteen  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  was  honourably  discharged,  without  hia 
malicious  prosecutor  having  received  anything. 

In  the  previous  Seventh  month,  a  precipitate  and 
violent  man,  being  high  sherifi'  of  the  county  where 
Robert  resided,  he  intimidated  the  colonel  to  sign 
warrants  against  Friends,  whereby  Robert  and  a 
few  others  suffered  considerably  in  their  estates. 
Robert,  with  others,  addressed  the  new  Governor, 
William  Gooch,  showing  the  sufierings  of  Friends, 
both  by  imprisonment  and  spoiling  of  goods.  The 
Governor  received  them  and  their  statement  very 
kindly,  and  took  measures  for  the  release  of  those 
thrown  into  prison  for  their  faithfulness  to  their 
conscientious  scruples  against  war.  Robert  says, 
did  not  "  omit  to  clear  my  conscience  both  by 
word  and  writing  to  the  sheriff,  aforementioned." 

Soon  after  his  release  from  prison,  Robert  writes: 
"  Having  this  year  suffered  persecution  in  body  and 
estate  as  a  preparative  for  a  greater  affliction,  all 
hich  will  and  do  work  for  good,  my  dear,  affec- 
tionate, and  dutiful  wife  was  called  away." 

After  this  last  bereavement,  the  way  opened  in 
is  mind  "  to  visit  some  parts  of  Europe  in  the  ser- 
ice  of  the  gospel."  He  had  the  unity  of  his  friends, 
nd  was  cheered  at  the  prospect  of  having  the  com- 
pany of  that  father  in  the  Truth,  Samuel  Bownas, 
over  the  sea.  After  some  large,  open  meetings,  the 
two  Friends  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads,  on  "  the 
29th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1728,  with  a  fresh  and 
fine  gale.  Robert  Jordan  seemed  much  pleased 
that  we  were  on  our  way,  and  a  secret  joy  filled 
my  heart." 

The  first  part  of  the  voyage  was  pleasant,  but 
the  last  part  unusually  stormy ;  and  having  lost  both 
provision  and  water  by  the  efi'ect  of  a  hurricane 
which  they  encountered,  they  were  put  upon  short 
allowance.  At  the  end  of  nine  weeks,  they  landed 
at  Plymouth.  Of  the  particulars  of  his  journey  in 
England,  we  find  little  note.  The  memorial  con- 
cerning him  says,  in  reference  to  this  visit :  "  We 
do  not  find  he  hath  preserved  any  minutes  further 
than  what  are  contained  in  several  private  letters 
to  his  friends,  the  tenor  of  which  bespeak  the  pre- 
valence of  divine  love,  which  dwelt  in  his  heart, 
whereby  he  maintained  an  uniform  and  zealc 
care  and  attention  for  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  the  churches,  which  also  appears  from  various 


Haiv  to  Wash  Flannel. — Let  white  flannel  b( 
boiled  in  clean  soft  water  for  an  hour,  then  dried 
before  it  is  made  up  into  shirts,  and  it  will  be  found 
no  more  liable  to  full  (thicken)  than  red  flannel 
Some  washerwomen  possess  quite  a  knack  in  wash- 
ing flannel,  so  as  to  prevent  it  fulling.  It  is  not  the 
soapsuds,  nor  rinsing  waters  that  thicken  up  flannel 


practice  in  Virginia.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
upon  me  to  propose  and  perform,  and  with  some 
assistance,  I  have  pretty  generally  through  our 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  never,  I  think,  was  more 
sensible  of  the  company  and  ability  of  Truth,  in 
any  service." 

In  the  First  month,  1726,  Robert  Jordan  was  as 
far  north  as  Pennsylvania,  and  attended  the  Gen- 
eral Meeting  of  Ministers,  held  on  the  18th  and  20th, 
in  Philadelphia.  Of  this  meeting,  Thomas  Chalk- 
ley,  after  stating  that  it  was  large,  adds,  "  Our 
friends,  Robert  Jordan  and  Abigail  Bowles,  had 
good  service." 

A  judgment  having  been  obtained  against  Ro- 
bert Jordan  for  tithes,  it  had  been  suffered  to  rest, 
until  coming  into  the  hands  of  a  malicious  person, 


occasions 


epistles  he  wrote  to  Friends  on  sundry 
containing  much  seasonable  advice  and  admonition 
becoming  a  minister  of  the  go.spel." 

He  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends  generally  ii 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales.     He  wai 

Ireland,  in  1729,  and  returning  to  England,  b 
was  at  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  the  Third  mo. 
1730,  from  which  he  had  a  certificate  of  cordia 
unity,  dated  Third  mo.  18th.  Soon  after  th 
Yearly  Meeting  was  over,  he  took  passage  for  Bar 
badoes,  where  he  visited  the  meetings  and  Friends 
The  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  that  place  on  th 
3d  of  the  Seventh  month,  testified  their  approba 
tion  of  his  labours  amongst  them.  After  finishin 
his  service  on  the  Island,  he  took  shipping  for  Ph: 
ladelphia,  where  he  arrived  about  the  close  of  tL 
Eighth  month. 
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He  remained  for  a  short  time  in  the  city,  and 
whilst  here,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  no  doubt,  he 
made  proposals  of  marriage  to  JMary,  widow  of 
Richard  Hill,  and  daughter  of  Nathan  Stanbury. 
He  then  went  to  Mrginia,  leaving  the  matter  un- 
der her  consideration.  In  the  memorial  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  it  is  stated  that  the  proposals, 
"  after  a  convenient  time,  were  accepted." 

He  came  to  Philadelphia  in  the  ensuing  First 
month,  bringing  with  him  a  certificate  of  his  clear- 
ness on  account  of  marriage  engagements,  and  pass- 
ing to  the  eastward,  he  visited  Friends  as  far  as 
Rhode  Island,  having  his  beloved  acquaintance, 
Caleb  Raper,  of  Burlington,  as  companion.  Re- 
turning to  Philadelphia,  he  was  married  on  the  3d 
of  the  Fourth  month.  He  now  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  did  not  allow  the  comforts  of  his  new 
connection  to  prevent  his  following,  wherever  he 
believed  his  blessed  Guide  and  Master  led  him.  In 
the  Seventh  month,  he  obtained  liberty  to  visit 
Friends  at  Flushing  and  Westerly,  omitted  in  his 
recent  journey. 

With  testimonials  of  unity  of  the  brethren,  in  the 
Second  mouth,  1733,  he  started  to  visit  Friends  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  returning  in  the  Fourth 
month,  with  a  certificate  from  Nancemond,  setting 
forth  his  acceptable  service  amongst  them.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Ninth  month,  he  left  Philadelphia, 
to  visit  "  Long  Island  and  some  parts  eastward," 
which  occupied  all  that  month. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  "8ell  on  the  Hand." 

(Continued  from  page  46.) 

When  treating  of  the  senses,  and  showing  how 
one  organ  profits  by  the  exercise  of  the  other,  and 
how  each  is  indebted  to  that  of  touch,  I  was  led  to 
■observe  that  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  the  most 
dependent  of  all  on  the  exercise  of  another  quality. 
Without  a  sense  of  muscular  action  or  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  degree  of  eifort  made,  the  proper  sense 
of  touch  could  hardly  be  an  inlet  to  knowledge  at 
all.  I  am  now  to  show  that  the  motion  of  the  hand 
and  fingers,  and  the  sense  or  consciousness  of  their 
action,  must  be  combined  with  the  sense  of  touch, 
properly  so  called,  before  we  can  ascribe  to  it  the 
influence  which  it  possesses  over  the  other  organs. 

When  a  blind  man,  or  a  man  with  his  eyes  shut. 
Stands  upright,  neither  leaning  upon,  nor  touching 
aught ;  by  what  means  is  it  that  he  maintains  the 
erect  position  ?  The  symmetry  of  his  body  is  not 
the  cause.  The  statue  of  the  finest  proportion  must 
be  soldered  to  its  pedestal,  or  the  wind  will  cast  it 
down.  How  is  it,  then,  that  a  man  sustains  the  per- 
pendicular posture,  or  inclines  in  due  degree  towards 
the  winds  that  blow  upon  him  't  It  is  obvious  that 
he  has  a  sense  by  which  he  knows  the  inclination  of 
his  body,  and  that  he  has  a  ready  aptitude  to  adjust 
it,  and  to  correct  any  deviation  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar. What  sense  then  is  this  1  for  he  touches  noth- 
ing, and  sees  nothing  ;  there  is  no  organ  of  sense 
hitherto  observed  which  can  serve  him  or  in  any 
degree  aid  him.  Is  it  not  that  sense  which  is  exhi- 
bited so  early  in  the  infant,  in  the  fear  of  falling  't 
Is  it  not  the  full  development  of  that  property 
which  was  early  shown  in  the  struggle  of  the  infiint 
while  it  yet  lay  in  the  nurse's  arms  '.  It  can  only 
be  by  the  adjustment  of  muscles  that  the  limbs  are 
stiffened,  the  body  firmly  balanced  and  kept  erect. 
There  is  no  other  source  of  knowledge,  but  a  sense 
of  the  degree  of  exertion  in  his  muscular  frame,  by 
which  a  man  can  know  the  position  of  his  body  and 
limbs,  while  he  has  no  point  of  vision  to  direct  his 
efiForts,  or  the  contact  of  any  external  body.  In 
truth,  we  stand  by  so  fine  an  exercise  of  this  power, 
and  the  muscles  are,  from  habit,  directed  with  so 
much  precision  and  with  an  effort  so  slight,  that  we 


do  not  know  how  we  stand.  But  if  we  attempt  to 
walk  on  a  narrow  ledge,  or  stand  in  a  situation 
where  we  are  in  danger  of  falling,  or  rest  on  one 
foot,  we  become  then  subject  to  apprehension  ;  the 
actions  of  the  muscles  are,  as  it  were,  magnified  and 
demonstrative  of  the  degree  in  which  they  are  ex- 
cited. 

We  are  sensible  of  the  position  of  our  limbs ;  we 
know  that  the  arms  hang  by  the  sides  ;  or  that  they 
are  raised  and  held  out ;  although  we  touch  nothing 
and  see  nothing.  It  must  be  a  property  internal  to 
the  frame  by  which  we  thus  know  the  position  of 
the  members  of  our  body  :  and  what  can  this  be 
but  a  consciousness  of  the  degree  of  action,  and  of 
the  adjustment  of  the  muscles  ?  At  one  time  I  en- 
tertained a  doubt  whether  this  proceeded  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  muscles  or  from  a 
consciousness  of  the  degree  of  effort  which  was  di- 
rected to  them  in  volition.  It  was  with  a  view  to 
elucidate  this,  that  I  made  the  observations  which 
terminated  in  the  discovery  that  every  muscle  had 
two  nerves — one  for  sensation,  and  one  to  convey 
the  mandate  of  the  will  and  direct  its  action.  I 
had  reasoned  in  this  manner — we  awake  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  our  limbs  :  this  cannot 
be  from  a  recollection  of  the  action  which  placed 
them  where  they  are ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  present  condition.  When  a  per- 
son in  these  circumstances  moves,  he  has  a  deter- 
mined object ;  and  he  must  be  conscious  of  a  pre- 
vious condition  before  he  can  desire  a  change  or 
direct  a  movement. 

After  a  limb  has  been  removed  by  the  surgeon, 
the  person  still  feels  pain,  and  heat,  and  cold  in  it. 
Urging  a  patient  to  move  who  has  lost  his  limb,  I 
have  seen  him  catch  at  the  limb  to  guard  it,  forget- 
ful that  it  was  removed  ;  and  long  after  his  loss,  he 
experiences  a  sensation  not  only  as  if  the  limb  re- 
mained, but  as  if  it  were  placed  or  hanging  in  a 
particular  position  or  posture.  I  have  asked  a  pa- 
tient— "  Where  do  you  feel  your  arm  now  ?''  and 
he  has  said,  "  I  feel  it  as  if  it  lay  across  my  breast," 
or  that  it  is  "  lying  by  my  side."  It  seems  also  to 
change  with  the  change  of  posture  of  the  body. 
These  are  additional  proofs  of  a  muscular  sense  ; 
that  there  is  an  internal  sensibility  corresponding 
with  the  changing  condition  of  the  muscles  ;  and 
that  as  the  sensations  of  an  organ  of  sense  remain 
after  the  destruction  of  the  outward  organ,  so  here 
a  deceptions  sensibility  to  the  condition  of  the  mus- 
cles, as  well  as  to  the  condition  of  the  skin,  is  felt 
after  the  removal  of  the  limb. 

By  such  arguments  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
showing  that  we  possess  a  muscular  sense,  and  that 
without  it  we  could  have  no  guidance  of  the  frame. 
We  could  not  command  our  muscles  in  standing, 
far  less  in  walking,  leaping,  or  running,  had  we  not 
a  perception  of  the  condition  of  the  muscles  previous 
to  the  exercise  of  the  will.  And  as  for  the  hand,  it 
is  not  more  the  freedom  of  its  action  which  consti- 
tutes its  perfection,  than  the  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  these  motions,  and  our  consequent  ability 
to  direct  it  with  the  utmost  precision. 

The  necessity  for  the  combination  of  two  distinct 
properties  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  sense  of  touch 
becomes  more  obvious  if  we  examine  their  operation 
in  another  but  analogous  organ  ;  for  example,  in  the 
palpa  or  tentacula  of  the  lower  animals.  These  ani- 
mals use  those  instruments  to  grope  their  way  ;  and 
they  consist  of  a  rigid  tube  containing  a  pulpy  mat- 
ter in  which  there  is  a  branch  of  a  nerve  that  pos- 
sesses, in  an  exquisite  degree,  the  sense  of  touch. 
Now  when  this  instrument  touches  a  body  and  the 
vibration  runs  along  the  pulp  of  the  nerve,  the  ani- 
mal can  be  sensible  only  of  an  obstruction  :  but 
where  is  that  obstruction,  and  how  is  the  creature's 
progress  to  be  directed  to  avoid  it  ?     We  must  ac- 


knowledge that  the  instrument  moves  about  and  feels 
on  all  sides,  and  that  it  is  the  action  of  the  muscles 
moving  this  projecting  instrument,  and  the  sense  of 
their  activity,  which  convey  the  knowledge  of  the 
place  or  direction  of  the  obstructing  body.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  even  in  the  very  lowest  crea- 
tures, the  sense  of  touch  implies  the  comparison  of 
two  distinct  senses. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Hints  to  Mistresses. 

Do  you  wish  to  have  the  blessing  of  faithful  ser- 
vants ■;  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  are  we  faithfiil  in 
our  duty  to  them  ?  Do  we  receive  them  into  our 
houses  desiring  that  they  should  share  in  the  ble.ss- 
ings  enjoyed  by  a  Christian  family  ?  Do  we  view 
them  as  fellow-members  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  as 
fellow-servants  of  that  Master  in  heaven  with  whom 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons  '!  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  we  should  not  strictly  keep  them  in  their 
places  as  servants  :  that  is  part  of  our  duty  towards 
them.  God,  in  his  good  providence,  has  given  them 
the  place  of  servants  ;  we  are  to  help  and  encourage 
them  to  glorify  him  in  that  place,  not  to  take  them 
out  of  it.  Scarcely  any  error  is  more  difficult  to 
rectify  than  that  of  allowing  them  to  leave  their 
proper  position, — they  will  scarcely  ever  return  to 
it ;  and  while  it  is  hurtful  to  themselves,  it  brings 
sad  discord  into  a  house.  Do  our  servants  share  in 
the  prayers  that  we  offer  for  our  house,  in  the  shel- 
ter which  the  faith  of  a  godly  parent  and  master 
casts  around  his  household,  and  in  the  benediction 
which  in  God's  name  he  pronounces  upon  if?  Are 
we  willing  to  suffer  a  little  inconvenience  that  they 
should  not  be  hindered  in  regular  attendance  on 
a  place  of  worship.  Do  we  feel  that  they  as  well 
as  ourselves  have  an  eternity  before  them,  for  which 
they  are  to  be  trained  as  well  as  we  '!  Do  we  re- 
member that  even  their  service  to  us  is  to  be  done 
as  to  the  Lord  and  not  to  men  ;  that  they  serve  the 
Lord  Christ,  and  that  for  their  faithful  service  they 
have  the  promise  along  with  us  of  the  reward  of  the 
inheritance  ?  Do  we  aid  or  hinder  them  in  that 
service  t  Do  we  feel  our  responsibility  before  God 
for  the  servants  who  are  under  our  care,  for  re- 
buking what  is  evil,  for  cherishing  what  is  good,  and 
commanding  them  with  the  authority  that  God  has 
given  us,  to  walk  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  ? 

Are  we  quite  fair  and  upright  in  our  dealings 
with  them,  while  we  expect  them  to  be  so  conscien- 
tious towards  us  1  Do  we  take  heed  not  to  oft'er 
them  less  wages  than  they  may  fairly  expect ;  not 
to  take  advantage  of  any  distress  or  extremity  they 
may  be  in,  and  which  may  constrain  them  to  accept 
an  unfair  offer;  not  to  task  them  above  their  strength; 
not  to  occupy  their  time  so  that  they  should  have 
no  time  for  their  own  more  important  concerns,  and 
also  for  necessary  rest,  and  relaxation,  and  attention 
to  their  own  matters  '! 

We  complain  of  their  want  of  interest  in  us  and 
our  families  Do  we,  then,  show  so  much  interest 
in  them  '{  If  they  become  superior  to  our  situation, 
and  desire  and  deserve  more  wages  than  we  can  af- 
ford to  give  them,  do  we  willingly  help  them  in 
seeking  a  better  place ;  or  does  selfishness  come  in 
and  make  us  rather  strive  to  detain  them  in  our 
own  service,  and  lead  us  to  take  amiss  their  pro- 
posing to  leave  it '!  Do  we  remember  how  needful 
it  is  for  them  to  turn  their  strength  and  talents  to 
account  while  strength  lasts,  that  they  may  have 
something  laid  by  for  old  age  and  sickness  t  Are 
we  as  careful  of  their  health  as  we  are  of  our  own , 
remembering  that  sickness  is  to  them  far  more  terri- 
ble than  it  is  to  us,  unfitting  them  for  that  very 
labour  by  which  they  subsist,  and  plunging  them 
into  poverty  when  least  able  to  bear  it '!  Let  us 
never  forget  the  apostle's  admonition,  "  Give  unto 


THE    FRIEND. 


your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal."  (Col. 
iv.  1.)  Surely  it  includes  all  this;  and  if  we  are 
ever  to  have  faithful  and  affectionate  servants,  be 
assured  it  can  only  be  when  they  feel  that  we  make 
our  house  a  home  for  them,  when  we  deal  liberally, 
and  kindly,  and  considerately  by  them,  according 
to  our  means. 


The  Two  Roses. — "  Being  with  my  friend  in  a 
garden,"  says  Flavel,  "  we  gathered  each  of  us  a 
rose.  He  handled  his  tenderly  ;  smelt  it  seldom 
and  sparingly.  I  always  kept  mine  to  my  nose,  oi 
scjueezed  it  in  my  hand  ;  whereby,  in  a  very  short 
time,  it  lost  both  its  colour  and  sweetness ;  but  his 
still  remained  as  sweet  and  fragrant  as  if  it  had 
been  growing  upon  its  own  root.  These  roses,  said 
I,  are  the  true  emblems  of  the  best  and  sweetest 
creature  enjoyments  in  the  world,  wliich,  being 
moderately  and  cautiously  used  and  enjoyed,  may 
for  a  long  time  yield  sweetness  to  the  possessor  of 
them  ;  but  if  once  the  affections  seize  too  greedily 
upon  them,  and  squeeze  them  too  hard,  they  quickly 
wither  in  our  hands,  and  we  lose  the  comfort  of 
them  ;  and  that,  either  through  the  soul  surfeiting 
upon  them,  or  the  Lord's  righteous  and  just  removal 
of  them,  because  of  the  excess  of  our  affection  to 
them." 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Explorafioii  of  tlie  Mger. 

From  the  time  of  its  being  ascertained  that  the 
great  rivers  of  Western  Africa,  were  poured  iuto 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  the  exploration  of  the  mighty 
river  irom  its  mouth  upwards,  has  been  regarded 
by  geographers  and  philanthropists,  as  the  most 
certain  means  of  access  into  the  heart  of  the  great 
continent ;  and  expedition  after  expedition  was 
despatched  to  endeavour  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  vaat  floods  which  annually  inundated  the  Delta 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  bro- 
thers Richard  and  John  Lander,  the  former  of 
whom  had  accompanied  Clapperton  on  his  last  ex- 
pedition into  Africa,  travelled  northward  by  land 
from  the  coast  in  1830,  and  having  reached  the 
banks  of  the  great  river  at  Youri  between  lat.  7^ 
and  8^  embarked  on  the  stream  and  safely  reached 
the  ocean.  Mungo  Park  was  the  first  European 
traveller  that  reached  the  Niger.  In  his  first  jour- 
ney he  sailed  from  Baraahoo  to  Silta,  in  that  part 
of  its  course  where  it  flows  to  the  north ;  and  in  his 
second  he  embarked  at  Sego,  above  Sillah,  and 
pa.ssed  safely  down  to  Boussa,  about  70  miles  below 
Youri.  Bamahoo  is  about  300  miles  from  the 
source  of  the  river  in  the  Stony  Mountains ;  and  the 
only  traveller  who  has  seen  that  part  of  the  stream 
is  the  Frenchman  Caillee,  who  crossed  it  about  200 
miles  above  Bamahoo,  in  1828.  Although  the  me- 
moranda of  Park's  second  journey  have  not  yet 
been  discovered,  we  may  be  said  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  the  Niger  to  within  300  miles  of 
its  sources. 

The  summer  rains  in  the  Kong  Mountains  flood 
the  river  throughout  the  whole  length.  But  it  re- 
ceives only  a  single  large  tributary  in  the  2500 
miles  of  its  course,  and  its  bed  is  full  of  rocks  and 
sandbar.s,  which  render  its  navigation,  except  at  the 
full  flood,  diflicult  and  dangerous.  It  flows  through 
a  fertile  and  well  peopled  region  ;  its  banks  are 
thickly  set  with  large  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  addicted  to  commerce;  and  eager  for  intercourse 
with  the  white  man.  The  great  tributary  of  the 
Niger,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  main  stream,  flows  into 
it  from  the  east  and  joins  it  at  Igbebe,  in  lat.  7^ 
46.'  It  was  called  the  Tchadda  by  its  disco- 
coverer  and  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  out- 
let of  the  great  fresh  water  lake  of  Central  Africa, 
Lake  Tchad. 


Its  native  name  is  the  Binue,  by  which  it  should 
be  called.  So  likewise  the  native  name  of  the  Joli- 
ba,  for  the  stream  where  it  flows  to  the  north-east  to 
Timbuctoo,  and  of  the  Quorra  where  it  flows  from 
Timbuctoo  to  the  south-east,  should  of  right  replace 
the  old  vague  name  of  the  Niger.  It  woald  be  still 
bettor,  perhaps,  to  restrict  the  name  of  "  the  Quorra" 
to  the  united  stream,  caUing  the  north-western 
branch  the  Joliba  and  the  eastern  the  Binue. 

After  the  successful  descent  of  the  Quorra  by  the 
Landers,  in  1830,  an  expedition  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  exploration  was  fltted  out  in  1832  for 
ascending  the  Quorra  and  the  Binue.  It  consisted 
of  two  steamboats,  and  was  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Allen,  of  the  British  Navy,  and  Richard  Landers 
had  charge  of  the  merchandise.  The  vessels  ascend- 
ed the  Quorra  to  Rabba,  within  80  miles  of  Boussa, 
where  Mungo  Park  was  killed.  They  also  explored 
the  Binue  to  Bagbeh,  about  100  miles  above  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  All  except  nine  per- 
sons fell  victims  to  the  terrible  malaria  of  the  river 
banks  ! 

Equally  disastrous  was  the  result  of  an  expedition 
fitted  out  in  1841  by  the  British  Government  for 
the  same  purpose.  Almost  every  whito  man  on 
board  perished.  A  tract  of  ground  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Binue  and  the  Joliba  was  bought  and 
a  party  left  in  charge  of  it,  with  the  view  of  erecting 
buildings  and  forming  a  model  farm  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  natives  in  agriculture.  This  was  aban- 
doned in  a  short  time,  the  superintendent  having 
lost  his  life  in  an  exploration  which  he  undertook 
to  make. 

Not  disheartened  by  these  melancholy  failures, 
three  other  attempts  were  made  by  British  mer- 
chants, between  1836  and  1845,  to  open  a  trafiic 
with  the  natives  along  the  Quorra.  In  1852,  intel- 
ligence was  received  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  that 
Dr.  Barth,  the  celebrated  traveller,  had  crossed  a 
large  stream  named  the  Binue,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  the  great  tributary  of  the  Quarra,  hitherto 
known  as  the  Tchadda.  To  ascertain  this  point, 
and  to  meet  and  render  assistance  to  Drs.  Barth  and 
Vogel,  whose  long  detention  in  the  interior  excited 
great  anxiety  for  their  fate,  as  well  as  to  open  an 
intercourse  with  the  interior,  the  British  admiralty 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  the  narrative  of  which,  by 
Dr.  Bakie,  is  before  us. 

An  iron  screw  steamer,  called  the  Pleiad,  100 
feet  long,  24  feet  beam,  and  6  or  7  feet  draught, 
was  built  for  the  service.  The  crew  consisted  of 
1 2  Europeans  and  54  Africans.  Among  the  lat- 
ter was  Samuel  Crowther,  an  educated  native,  who 
had  been  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  Africa, 
and  whose  acquirements  and  abilities  rendered  him 
a  very  useful  member  of  the  party.  The  expedi- 
tion was  commanded  by  Dr.  Wra.  B.  Bakie  ;  it 
sailed  from  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  on  the  7th 
of  the  Seventh  month,  1 854,  and  reached  the  Nun 
river,  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Quorra,  on  the  12th. 
The  river  here  is  a  complete  net-work  of  creeks 
and  branches,  from  100  to  300  and  400  yards 
broad.  "  Nothing,"  says  Dr.  Bakie,  "  could  be 
more  gloomy  than  these  dreary  streams,  enclosed 
between  dense  lines  of  sombre  mangroves,  40,  50, 
or  even  60  feet  in  height.  The  only  thing  left  to 
our  sight,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  sky  overhead.  No 
dry  land  was  visible,  not  a  canoe  nor  a  native  was 
encountered,  and  the  only  sign  of  life  was,  when 
here  and  there   a  solitary  kingfisher,  startled   by 


along  the  banks,  were  little  plantations  of  bananas 
and  plantains. 


Fish  Guano. — "We  observe  that  a  company  in! 
Providence  advertise  this  fish  guano  for  sale.  They  i 
state  in  their  advertisements  that  they  have  pre-| 
pared  their  guano  after  two  methods  ;  one  by  chemi-  \ 
cally  treating,  cooking  and  then  drying  and  grinding) 
the  fish  to  a  powder.  This  is  put  into  bags,  audi 
sold  at  §45  per  ton.  For  the  other  variety  the  " 
are  prepared  as  above  (with  the  exception  of  drying 
and  grinding ;)  and  are  then  combined  with 
absorbent  which  is  in  itself  a  valuable  fertilizer; 
and  sold  at  82  per  barrel,  containing  about  200 
pounds.  This  compost  is  of  great  strength,  and  is 
composed  in  great  part  of  simple  fish  and  bones  of 
fish.  After  being  worked  into  the  soil,  this  manure 
is  said  to  gradually  become  almost  equal  to  Peru- 
vian guano. 

Origin  of  the  Word  "Tariff."' — At  the  southern 
point  of  Spain,  and  running  out  into  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  is  a  promontory,  which,  from  its  position, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  watching  the  exit  and 
entrance  of  all  ships.  A  fortress  stands  upon  this 
promontory,  called  now,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
Moorish  domination,  "  Tarifa."  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  Moors  to  watch  all  merchant  ships  going  into 
or  coming  out  of  the  midland  sea,  and,  issuing  from 
this  stronghold,  to  levy  duties,  according  to  a  fixed 
scale,  on  all  merchandise  passing  in  and  out.  And 
this  was  called,  from  the  place  where  it  was  levied, 
tarifa^  and  from  this  comes  our  word  tariff. 


If  we  did  but  observe  the  allowances  our  reason 
akes  upon  reflection  when  our  passion  is  over,  we , 

could  not  want  a  rule  how  to  behave  ourselves  again 

on  the  like  occasions. 
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unwonted    appearance,  fled  lazUy    from 


such 

its  retreat,  but  ere  a  gun   could  be  even  pointed 

at  it,    again   disappeared    amid    the   dark   green 

foliage." 

is    they    advanced,    the    mangroves    became 


[We  take  the  following  extracts  from  a  copy  of 
the  printed  minutes  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.] 
At  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends^  held  at 
Whiicu-ater,  in  Wayne  (Jounty,   Indiana^  on 
Fifth-day,  tlte  2d  oftlw  Tenth  month,  1856. 

Reports  are  received   from   all   the   Quarterly 
Meetings,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  foUovring 
Friends  have  been  appointed  their  repre- 
sentatives in  this  meeting.        *  *  * 

The  foregoing  representatives  being  called,  were 
present,  except  three,  for  the  absence  of  whom,  rea-  \ 
sons  were  rendered. 

Several  certificates  and  minutes  have  been  pro- 
duced by  Friends  now  in  attendance  with  us,  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  read  in  this  meeting ; 
and  the  following  Friends  are  appointed,  in  con- 
junction with  a  like  committee  of  the  Women's 
Meeting,  to  prepare,  as  they  may  find  the  way  open 
for  it,  essays  of  minutes  and  copies  thereof  relative 
to  their  attendance,  and  produce  them  to  a  future 
sitting,  viz : 

The  printed  General  Epistle  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  in  London  has  been  received, 
and  read  to  our  edification  and  comfort.  And  in 
order  to  eupply  our  subordinate  meetings  and  the 
families  of  Friends  with  copies  thereof,  we  appoint 
*  *  *  to  procure  8000  for  that  purpose,  and 
for  circulation  otherwise,  and  authorize  them  to 
draw  upon  our  treasurer  for  the  expense,  and  they 


scarce.     Palms  increased  in  number  and  size,  and  are  desired  to  report  to  a  future  sittmg. 

though  no  huts  were  seen,  in  recent  clearances       We  have  also  received  and  read  at  this  time,  a 
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0  settle  the  trea- 
Friend   for  trea- 


special  epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Loudon, 
addressed  to  this  meeting ;  also,  one  from  each  of 
the  following  named  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends, 
viz  :  that  held  in  Dublin,  New  England,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  Ohio.  These  tokens  of  brotherly 
regard  and  fellowship,  have  been  acceptable  and 
)ordial  to  us  at  this  time.  No  epistle  from  the 
Ifearly  Meeting  in  North  Carolina  has  as  yet  come 
;o  hand. 

The  meeting  directs  that  the  epistle    recei 
from  the   Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  be  printed, 
md  attached  to  our  minutes  of  the  present  year, 

The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  prepare 
in  essay  of  an  epistle  to  each  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ngs  of  Friends,  except  Philadelphia,  and  produce 
he  essays  to  a  future  sitting.  *  *  ' 

An  epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friend 
n  Philadelphia,  has  been  received,  and  read  ii 
his  meeting,  and  is  committed  to  the  following 
?rieuds,  who  are  desired  to  report  thereon  to  a 
uture  sitting,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  proper, 
dz:  *  * 

[A  committee  was  appointed 
urer's  account,  and  propose  ; 
urer.] 

The  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
tfeeting  for  Sufferings,  has  been  received  and  read, 
md  the  prospect  of  holding  meetings  for  religious 
Forship  outside  of  this  house,  as  proposed,  is  united 
?ith,  and  the  care  thereof  is  left  with  the  committee 
f  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  the  case.     *    *    * 

The  representatives  are  directed  to  confer  to- 
;ether,  and  propose  to  next  sitting  a  Friend  for 
lerk,  and  two  Friends  for  assistants. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  to- 
lorrow  morning. 

Sixtli-day  morning,  Terrtli  month  3d. — The 
leeting  assembled  according  to  adjournment. 

Joseph  D.  Iloag,  on  behalf  of  the  representa- 
ives,  proposed  Eljah  CoflBn,  for  clerk,  and  Levi 
fessup  and  Charles  F.  CoflSn,  for  assistants,  who 
«ing  united  with  by  the  meeting,  are  appointed 
ccordingly. 

We  have  received  an  acceptable  an  I  brotherly 
pistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in 
forth  Carolina,  which  has  been  read  to  our  satis- 
iction  and  comfort.  It  is  noted  in  this  epistle 
Iso,  that  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  new  Yearly 
leeting  in  our  limits,  has  been  united  with  by  that 


The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
be  state  of  Society,  by  reading  the  Queries  and 
le  Answers  to  them  from  the  several  Quarterly 
leetings.  *  *  *  * 

[The  accounts  state  that  there  ha.ve  been  eight 
ersons  acknowledged  as  ministers  during  the  course 
f  the  year.] 

[Thirteen  in  the  station  of  elders,  and  one  in  the 
;ation  of  minister,  have  deceased  during  the  year.] 

By  the  Reports  from  Fairfield  and  Centre  Quar- 
irly  Meetings,  it  appears,  that  those  Quarterly 
[eetings  desire  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  should  re- 
msider  that  portion  of  our  discipline  by  which  the 
ght  of  membership  is  lost  by  accomplishing  mar- 
:age  contrary  to  our  order  :  whereupon  a  proposi- 
on  has  been  made  and  united  with,  to  refer  the 
ime  to  a  committee  for  solid  consideration,  who 
re  desired  to  report  to  a  future  sitting,  or  to  next 
'early  Meeting,  according  as  way  may  open :  the 
illowing  Friends  are,  therefore,  appointed  to  the 
Tviee :  *  *  *  *  * 

The  Central  Book  and  Tract  Committee  now 
lake  Report,  which  has  been  read,  and  their  pro- 
igdings  are  satisfactory.  The  committee  are  con- 
nned  and  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  labours, 
nd  arc  directed  to  report  to  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  31onthly  Meetings  are  directed  to  open  sub- 


scriptions, in  seasonable  time,  to  raise  funds  to  aid 
in  the  concern,  and  forward  what  may  be  raised  to 
*  *  *  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  the  committee's 
treasurer,  as  heretofore.  They  are  also  desired  to 
see  that  their  committees  on  this  subject  attend 
to  procuring  tracts,  and  making  their  reports 
promptly. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  on 
to-njorrow  morning. 

Seventh-day  morning,  Tenth  month  Ath. — The 
meeting  convened  according  to  adjournment. 

By  the  Report  from  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  it 
appears  that  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Red  Cedar, 
AVinnesheik  and  Bloomington,  unite  in  requesting 
the  privilege  of  holding  a  new  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  the  place  of  holding  Red  Cedar  Monthly  Meet- 
ing in  Cedar  county,  iowa,  on  the  second  Seventh- 
day  in  the  Second,  Fifth,  Eighth,  and  Eleventh 
months,  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Red  Cedar 
Quarterly  Meeting.  The  said  request  having  had 
the  consideration  of  this  meeting,  we  are  united  in 
appointing  a  committee  to  unite  with  a  like  com- 
mittee of  women  Friends,  to  visit  Salem  Quarterly 
Bleeting,  and  all  the  Monthly  Meetings  thereunto 
belonging,  and  report  their  judgment  as  to  granting 
the  said  request  to  next  Yearly  Meeting,  viz  :   *   * 

The  said  Monthly  Meetings  are  directed  to  make 
such  adjournments  as  the  committee  may  desire, 
to  suit  their  convenience  in  making  the  visit  as 
aforesaid. 

By  the  Report  from  Pleasant  Plain  Quarterly 
Meeting,  it  appears  that  the  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Western  Plain  and  Westland  request  the  privilege 
of  holding  a  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Western  Plain, 
on  the  first  Seventh-day  in  the  Third,  Sixth,  Ninth! 
and  Twelfth  months,  to  be  called  the  Western  Plain 
Quarterly  Meeting,  that  the  meeting  of  Blinister 
and  Elders  be  held  on  Sixth-day  preceding,  ant 
that  the  First-day  meeting,  which  next  follows,  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  The 
said  request  having  had  the  consideration  of  the 
meeting,  we  are  united  in  appointing  the  followin<' 
Friends,  in  conjunction  with  women  Friends,  t' 
visit  Pleasant  Plain  Quarterly  Meeting  and  all  th 
Monthly  Meetings  thereunto  belonging,  and  report 
their  judgment  as  to  granting  the  said  request  to 
next  Yearly  Meeting,  viz :  *  *  *        * 

The  aforesaid  Monthly  Meetings  are  directed  to 
make  such  adjournments  as  the  committee  may  de- 
sire, to  suit  their  convenience  in  making  the  visit, 
as  aforesaid. 

*  *  are  appointed  to  consider  and 
propose  to  a  future  sitting  what  sum  it  may  be  pro- 
per for  this  Yearly  Meeting  to  contribute  toward 
ting-house  to  be  built  near  Plainfield,  In- 
diana, for  the  Western  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
to  be  opened  in  1858;  also,  to  submit  a  proposi- 
tion as  it  regards  an  equitable  interest  of  the  new 
Yearly  Meeting  in  our  Boarding  School. 

The  Friends  appointed  at  last  Yearly  Meeting, 
on  the  proposition  for  attaching  the  Quarterly  Mee't- 
ing  of  ^Vlum  Creek,  to  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  now 
make  the  following  report,  which  having  had  the 
consideration  of  this  meeting,  and  the  meeting  hav- 
ing been  informed  by  the  epistle  from  Ohio,  of 
their  concurrence,  is  united  with,  and  that  Quar- 
terly Meeting  is  accordingly  given  up,  to  be  annex- 
ed to  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  It  will  be  understood 
therefore,  that  they  make  their  next  report  to  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  appoint  representatives  to 
attend  the  same.  Our  Committee  on  Epistles  are 
directed  to  bring  in  a  paragraph  in  the  epistle  to 
Ohio,  informing  them  thereof.  The  Clerk  is  direct- 
ed to  supply  Alum  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting  with 
a  copy  of  this  minnte. 

It  is  also  understood  that  Alum  Creek  Quarterly 
Meeting  and  the  members  tliereof,  will  become  ac- 


countable to  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  from  and  after 
the  reception  of  the  minute  of  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing as  above,  in  the  case.  *  *  *  » 

The  minutes  of  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for 
the  past  year,  are  now  laid  before  this  meeting  and 
read,  and  their  proceedings  are  approved.  *      *     * 

The  Boarding  School  Committee  now  make  the 
following  Report,  which  has  been  read,  and  is  in- 
serted below.  The  Report  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee of  the  Boarding  School  has  also  been  pro- 
duced and  read,  and  is  as  below.  The  Report  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Boarding  School  Farm  is  also 
brought  in,  and  has  been  read,  and  is  entered  be- 
low. The  labors  and  care  of  these  committees  are 
satisfactory  to  the  meeting.  In  reference  to  the 
outstanding  debts,  as  shown  by  the  reports,  much 
discussion  has  been  had,  and  various  plans  have 
been  proposed  for  paying  off  these  obligations  of 
the  Society,  contracted  by  its  proper  agents,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was,  as  the  best  conclusion  the  meet- 
ing appears  to  be  able  to  come  to,  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  just  engagements,  that  the  subordinte  meet- 
ings be,  and  they  are  hereby  directed  to  raise  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  (SI 0,000,)  in  their 
respective  proportions,  and    forward  the  same    to 

*  *  Treasurer  of  the  Boarding  School  Com- 
mittee, for  this  purpo.5e.  And  the  meeting  con- 
tinues *  *  *  Receiver,  to  whom  the  money 
due  upon  subscriptions  heretofore,  made,  is  to  be 
forwarded  as  soon  as  collected,  to  be  appHed  in 
payment  of  the  outstanding  orders  of  the  Building 
Committee.  And  the  subordinate  meetings  are  de- 
sired to  see  that  all  those  subscriptions  heretofore 
made  under  their  direction,  be  collected,  and  for- 
warded as  above,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Rejiort  of  tJw  Boarding  ScJtool  Commitlce. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  Boarding 
School,  report  that  during  the  past  year,  there  has 
been  an  average  attendance  in  the  winter  session 
of  1 1 3  scholars  ;  and  of  the  summer  session,  82. 

It  is  cause  of  gratitude,  that  good  health  has 
generally  prevailed  in  the  family ;  the  greatest  ex- 
ception has  been  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer session. 

Meetings  for  divine  worship  have  been  regularly 
held  on  First  and  Fifth-days,  and  have  been  oc- 
casionally attended  by  part  of  the  committee  and 
other  Friends ;  the  behaviour  of  the  students  on 
these  occasions  has  been  generally  becoming  and 
satisfactory. 

The  school  has  been  visited  monthly  by  a  few  of 
our  number,  and  monthly  reports  of  the  condition 
of  the  School  have  been  placed  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  committee,  showing  that  the  object  for  which 
the  institution  was  estabhshed,  has  been  carefully 
kept  in  view  by  those  having  the  immediate  charge 
thereof. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  generally 
favourable,  thus  manifesting  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  teachers,  who  we  believe,  have  felt  a  lively 
interest  in  their  advancement,  both  in  literature  and 
in  moral  and  religious  culture ;  an  increase  of  at- 
tention has  also  beeg  given  to  Scriptural  instruction. 

With  a  view  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  of  our 
young  Friends  who  may  wish  to  pursue  au  extend- 
ed course  of  education  in  the  higher  branches,  the 
committee  have  established  a  regular  course;  em- 
bracing the  usual  branches  of  collegiate  study ;  and 
they  propose  in  future  to  grant  diplomas  to  those 
students  \^ho  shall  have  satisfactorily  completed 
said  course. 

We  have  received  an  acceptable  donation  af.?llOO, 
from  a  Friend  of  Philadelphia,  designed  to  be  used 
in  promoting  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  doctrines  and  distin- 
guishing \-iews  of  our  Society. 
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The  following  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  the 
state  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  him  : 
The  amount  of  library  and  apparatus 

fund 


Expenditures 36  16 


Balance 
Amount  of  fund  on  hand  for  building 

teacher's  dwelUng 
Resources  of  school  during  the  year 
LiabUities         "         " 


637  75 
3,206  13 
3,277  04 

.     70   91 


Deficit 
Expenditure  for  preparing  and  furnishing 

the  school  house  for  140  students       11,  414  55 
Received  for  the  above         .         .       .      2,330  41 


Deficit 

,  (To  be  concIuJf 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
-News  from  Liverpool  to  Teath  mo.  1 1th. 
The  British  Parliament  has  been  prorogued  till  thi 
30th  of  Eleventh  mo.  The  Bank  of  England  on  the  6th 
raised  the  rate  of  discount  from  5  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent, 
on  60  days'  bills,  and  to  7  pei  cent,  for  all  bills  of  longer 
date.  There  was  a  general  run  upon  the  Bank  of  France, 
which  it  was  believed  would  lead  to  a  suspension  of 
specie  payments.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England 
had  decreased  nearly  a  million  pounds  sterling,  during 
the  week.  Consols  were  well  maintained,  closing  on 
the  loth  at  91|  a  91J  for  money.  The  French  Govern- 
ment is  said  to  have  received  very  unfavourable  reports, 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  Prefects  of  departments,  as 
to  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  the  provinces,  and  still 
worse  as  to  the  misery  caused  by  the  dearness  of  food. 
Numerous  arrests  for  political  causes  had  been  made  in 
Paris.  The  Danish  Cabinet  has  been  reconstituted. 
According  to  Le  Nord,  of  Brussels,  the  king  of  Prussia 
is  so  exasperated  at  the  conduct  and  language  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  Switzerland  in  the  Neufchatel 
affair,  that  he  threatens  to  proceed  to  the  military  occu- 
pation of  the  Canton,  in  the  event  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  royalist  prisoners  not  being  suspended.  The  latest 
accounts  from  Naples  describe  the  King  as  less  disposed 
than  ever  to  make  concessions,  while  the  fermentation 
in  the  public  mind  was  at  the  highest  pitch.  It  seemed 
probable  that  England  and  France  would  not  proceed 
further  in  their  hostile  demonstrations  towards  Naples, 
at' present.  The  English  telegraph  companies  gave  a 
banquet  to  Professor  Morse  in  London,  on  the  9th. 
Morse  has  succeeded  in  telegraphing  over  the  united 
wires  of  the  telegraph  of  the  English  and  Irish  com- 
pany, a  distance  of  2000  miles,  at  the  rate  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  signals  per  minute,  thus  proving  the  prac- 
ticability of  an  Atlantic  communication. 

Liverpool  Markets. — The  sales  of  cotton  for  the  week 
are  61,000  bales  ;  the  lower  and  middling  qualities  had 
advanced  1-16  a  J.  Fair  Orleans,  1\d. ;  middling, 
6  9-1 6d.  There  was  an  improved  demand  for  American 
flour,  particularly  for  the  finer  qualities  which  have  ad 
vanced  6rf.  a  7s. 

INDIA. — Preparations  were  being  made  at  Bombay 
for  a  military  demonstration  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  intend- 
ed to  counteract  alleged  aggressive  movements  of  Persia 
on  the  Atfghan  frontier.  Cholera  prevailed  in  the  Pun 
jaub. 

CHINA. — Many  parts  of  the  Empire  are  in  a  disastrous 
state.  At  Canton,  a  great  loss  of  property  and  life  had 
occurred  from  floods.  An  extensive  fire  broke  out  among 
the  boats  at  Shamern  suburb  on  the  23d  of  Seventh  mo., 
destroying  great  numbers  of  boats,*and  about  200  lives. 
Large  bodies  of  Tartars  had  been  brought  down  to  act 
against  the  Rebels,  and  there  was  a  report  at  Shanghai, 
that  some  successes  had  been  obtained  by  the  Emperor's 
troops. 

AUSTR.1LIA.— Sidney  papers  to  Seventh  month  8th, 
containing  advices  from  Melbourne  to  Sixth  month  28th, 
had  been  received  in  England.  P.arliament  was  opened 
by  commission  on  the  22d  of  Si.vth  mo.,  under  circum- 
stances of  greater  interest  than  had  ever  before  attended 
the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  the  colonial  legislature. 
An  agitation  was  afloat  for  the  assimilation  of  the  tariffs 
in  the  Australian  colonies.  Both  at  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  the  necessaries  of  life  were  exceedingly  cheap, 
and  agricultural  produce  was  selling  at  prices  which 
were  not  remunerative.  At  Sydney,  potatoes  were  un- 
saleable at  2«.  per  cwt.     U  was  hoped  that  the  Chinese, 


who  were  verv  numerous  in  Victoria,  might  be  induced 
to  engage  in  making  the  railways.  Both  in  Melbourne 
and  Syclney,  associations  had  been  formed  against  gov- 
ernment grants  to  religious  denominations.  From  South 
Australia  we  learn  that  the  Legislative  Council  had  been 
prorogued  by  the  Governor,  after  having  passed  mea- 
sures for  initiating  the  new  constitution.  The  Governor 
expresses  his  hope  that  the  political  power  entrusted  to 
the  people,  in  the  universal  suffrage  conceded  by  the 
new  constitution,  would  prove  a  safe  and  conservative 
measure.  Negotiations  were  on  foot  for  connecting 
Adelaide  with  Melbourne  by  electric  telegraph. 

MEXICO. — Late  intelligence  from  the  frontier,  by  way 
of  Galveston,  Texas,  states  that  the  insurgent  chief,  Vi- 
dauri,  has  captured  Mier  without  resistance.  He  then 
marched  with  3000  men,  against  Camargo,  which  place 
is  defended  by  1300  troops. 

NICARAGUA.  — According  to  late  intelligence  re- 
ceived by  way  of  New  Orleans,  battles  occurred  on  the 
2th  and  13tli  ult.,  between  Walker's  forces  and  those 
opposed  to  him,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with 
a  reported  loss  of  1100  men,  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Walker's  loss  was  quite  small.  The  decree  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  abolishing  slavery  in  Nicaragua,  has 
been  revoked,  thus,  virtually  re-establishing  that  insti- 
tution. This  is  probably  designed  to  attract  emigrants 
from  the  Southern  States.  A  number  of  estates  have 
been  declared  confiscated. 

UNITED  STATES.— A'a'/!«as.— A  letter  from  Topeka, 
dated  the  16th  ult.,  states  that  an  emigrant  train  of 
nearly  300  persons  arrived  there  the  previous  day,  via 
Nebraska,  all  in  fine  condition  and  spirits.  The  party 
came  in  under  guard  of  the  regular  troops,  but  were 
charged  on  arrival.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Free  State 
men  to  hold  a  mass  convention  at  Big  Springs,  on  the 
28th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  election 
of  a  delegate  to  Congress,  the  election  of  J.  W.  Whitfield 
being  repudiated  by  them  as  based  on  the  laws  of  the 
fraudulent  legislature.  The  Washington  Union  of  the 
24th  publishes  a  letter  from  Gov.  Geary,  announcing- the 
restoration  of  peace  in  Kansas.  He  says,  that  for  two 
weeks  no  outrages  have  been  perpetrated.  Many  of  the 
notorious  agitators  of  all  parties  have  left  the  territory. 
Slavery  in  the  Territories. — The  Mormons  of  Utah  are 
id  to  have  about  one  hundred  slaves  among  them. 
Some  slaves  have  also  been  introduced  into  Oregon. 
The  late  census  of  Nebraska  shows  that  there  are  only 
eleven  slaves  as  yet  in  the  territory. 

Pennsylvania  Election.— M  the  late  State  election, 
423,097  votes  were  poUed,  of  which  Scott,  the  Democra- 
tic candidate  for  Canal  Commissioner,  received  212,925, 
Cochran,  opposition,  210,172.  The  Democrats 
elected  15  Congressmen,  and  the  opposition  10.  In  the 
State  Senate,  the  opposition  have  a  majority  of  three  ; 
in  the  House,  the  Democrats  have  a  majority  of  either 
six  or  eight. 

i'/i!7a&/pAta.— Mortality  last  week,  167. 
New  Fori.— Mortality  last  week,  366 ;  of  these  273 
were  natives  of  the  United  States.  The  police  made  708 
arrests  during  the  week,  of  which  451  were  for  drunk- 
enness and  disorderly  conduct,  107  for  theft,  and  66  for 
assault  and  battery.  The  whole  number  of  vesse 
the  wharves  on  the  24th  ult.,  was  689. 

A  Suspension  Bridge,  is  to  be  built  across  the  M 
sissippi,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  be  eighty-four  feet  above 
high  water  mark,  and  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  The 
greatest  distance  between  towers  will  be  1800  feet,  and 
the  foundation  of  some  of  the  towers  will  be  60  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  low  water.  J.  W.  Bissel,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  has  received  the  appointment  of  engineer. 
The  bridge  is  expected  not  to  cost  less  than  two  millions 
of  dollars. 

Deepening  of  the  Mississippi  River. — The  contract  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  through  the  En- 
gineer Bureau  of  the  War  Department,  for  opening  the 
South-west  Pass  and  Pass  a  I'Outre,  in  the  Mississippi 
river,  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  and  a  width  of  three 
hundred  feet,  and  to  keep  these  channels  clear  for  the 
period  of  five  years,  has  been  awarded  to  Craig  cSt  Right- 
er,  of  Newport,  Ky.  The  sum  for  which  they  contract 
to  perform  this  work,  is'$330,000. 

Gold  in  North  Carolina.— Since  1838,  the  gross  pro- 
duce of  the  gold  mines  of  North  Carolina,  as  far  as  indi- 
cated by  the  mint  returns,  are  $4,233,336,  and  of  Georgia, 
§5,685,864 — total,  $9,919,200,  for  the  whole  period. 

A  Mild  Autumn.— The  Boston  (Mass.)  Journal  says 
that  wild  raspberries  of  the  second  crop  were  picked  by 
a  correspondent  at  West  Newton,  in  that  State,  a  few 
days  ago,  and  that  if  the  weather  continued  favourable 
for  another  week,  there  would  be  a  large  yield.  A  crop 
of  pe.as,  also,  had  been  raised  from  seed  grown  this  year. 
/'7.«A  vilh  Legs.— The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Union  says 
that  several  fishes,  with  four  legs  each,  have  been 
brought  from  Fort  Defiance,   New   Mexico,  where  they 


were  caught  in  a  small  stream.     They  are  about  seven 
hes  long,  and  resemble  a  young  codfish,  with  legs  like 
an  alligator.     They  have  been  sent  to  Professor  Agassiz, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mormonism. — Late  European  advices  state  that  Mor- 
onism is  making  such  progress  in  Denmark,  as  to  ex- 
cite considerable  alarm  in  the  minds  of  religious  and 
ecting  men.     Petitions  have  been  sent  in  large  num- 
bers to  the   Government,  asking  that  the  Mormons  may 
be  restricted  from  the  more  public  practice  of  their  cere- 


A  Female  "Robinson  Crusoe." — A  woman  is  said  to  be 
living  on  Bates'  Island,  in  'Casco  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  a  spot  containing  about  five  acres,  which  she 
cultivates  without  help,  using  the  larger  portion  for 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and  the  rest  for  hay.  The 
early  part  of  the  day  she  devotes  to  fishing,  and  after- 
wards attends  to  her  farm  and  household  duties.  She 
is  entirely  alone. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. — The  gross  earnings  of 
the  road  for  the  past  year,  have  been  $4,385,951,  being 
an  increase  of  $674,498  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 
The  clear  profits  amount  to  upwards  of  14  per  cent,  upon 
the  aggregate  capital  stock. 

Change  of  Calendar  in  Russia. — The  Emperor,  it  is  said, 
has  resolved  to  introduce  the  Gregorian  calendar  into 
Russia,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  diS"erence  of  twelve 
days  between  the  old  style  and  the  new. 

Travel  to  California. — The  Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
running  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Railroad,  has 
been  very  prosperous  this  season.  Its  net  earnings  for 
the  past  year,  have  been  about  $800,000,  which  wi" 
iifford  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent.,  and  leave  a  surplus. 

The  Ohio  River,  has  been  raised  somewhat  by  the  ri 
cent  rains.     On  the  27th  ult.,  there  were  21  inches  wa- 

■  in  the  channel  at  Pittsburg. 

Census  of  Russia.— By  a  census  just  taken,  the  popu- 
lation was  found  to  number  63,000,000. 

Use  of  Guano. — Within  the  last  three  years,  the  farm- 
ers of  Great  Britain  have  expended  five  millions  sterling 

the  purchase  of  guano,  and  within  the  same  period,, 
about  one  million  acres  of  fresh  land  have  been  brought 
into  cultivation. 


RECEIPTS. 

1; Received  from  John  King,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  Wm.  King, , 
P.  Armistead,  $2  each,  vol.  30  ;  from  Smith  Upton,  agt., 
N.  Y.,  $16,  for  himself,  Paul  Upton,  A.  Underbill.  M. 
Wing,  $2  each,  vol.  30,  for  Dl.  Griflin,  $3,  to  27,  vol.  31, 
J.  Haviland,  $3,  to  52,  vol.  29,  H.  Bedell,  $2,  to  17,  vol. 
31 ;  from  B.  Macomber,  Vt.,  $3,  to  27,  vol.  30  ;  from  W. 
Darlington,  Pa.,  $4,  vols.  29  and  30  ;  from  A.  Branson, 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  John  Hull,  0.,  $6,  vols.  29, 30  and 
31  ;  from  Hannah  Stapler,  Del.,  $2,  vol.  30. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Fre 
Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  will  be  held  on 
Fifth-day  evening,  Eleventh  month  6th,   1856,  at  half 
past  7  o'clock,  in  the  third  story  room  of  Friends'  Book- 
store, No.  84  Arch  street. 

A  full  attendance  is  requested. 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Sec'y. 

A  Friend,  residing  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  hav- 
ing a  small  private  family,  is  willing  to  accommodate 
one  or  two  Friends  with  board. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  "  The 
Friend." 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teachei 
at  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  under- 
named Friends. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  0.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  above  Eighth 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  will  be 
held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  70  N.  Seventh  street 
on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  1st  of  Eleventh  mo. 

JuLiANNA  Randolph,  Clerk. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power," 

(Continufd  from  page  58.) 

The  spinning-mule,  invented  by  Samuel  Cromp- 
;on,  carried  the  mechanism  of  the  cotton-factory 
nany  steps  in  advance.  Louo;  after  Crompton,  came 


;he  self-actintr  mule.     It 


IS  a  carnage  some  twenty 


)r  thirty  feet  long,  travelling  to  and  fro,  and  draw' 
ng  out  the  most  delicate  threads  through  hundreds  of 
pindles,  whirling  at  a  rate  which  scarcely  permits 
he  eye  to  trace  their  motion.  "  So  great  are  the 
mprovements  effected  in  spinning  machinery,  that 
me  man  can  attend  to  a  mule  containino-  1088 
pindles,  each  spinning  three  hanks,  or  3264  hanks 
Q  the  aggregate,  per  day.  In  Hindoostan,  where 
hey  spin  by  hand,  it  would  be  extravagant  to  ex- 
lect  a  spinner  to  accomplish  one  hank  p'^r  day;  sc 
hat  in  the  United  States  we  find  the  same  amount 
f  manual  labour,  by  improved  machinery,  doino- 
lore  than  3U00  times  the  work."  ° 

Of  the  rapidity  with  which  some  portions  of  the 
lachinery  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
perate,  we  may  form  an  idea  from  the  fact  that 
lie  very  finest  thread  which  is  used  in  makino-  lace 
1  passed  through  the  strong  flame  of  a  lamp,  which 
urns  ofl  the  fibres  \Yithout  burning  the  thread  itself 
'he  velocity  with  which  the  thread  moves  is  so 
reat  that  we  cannot  perceive  any  motion  at  all 
he  Une  of  thread,  passing  ofl-  a  wheel  throu<rh  the 
ame,  looks  as  if  it  were  perfectly  at  rest:  and  it 
ppears  a  miracle  that  it  is  not  burned. 

The  successive  inventions  of  Hargreaves  Ark- 
right,  Crompton,  and  others,  would,  however  have 
vailed  but  little  unless  a  sufficiency  of  the  raw 
latenal  could  have  been  cheaply  obtained.  The 
3ry  first  process  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton— 
lat  of  cleaning  the  fibre  from  the  seeds— remained 
T  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
iventions  of  Arkwright,  rude,  expensive  and  uu 
iproved.  The  fibre  of  cotton  adheres  with  consi- 
irable  tenacity  to  the  seeds;  aud  previous  to  the 
iar  1793,  the  separation  of  the  two  was  effected 
itirely  by  hand— the  labour  of  one  person  for  a 
hole  day  being  only  suflicient  for  cleanino-  a  few 
mnds  of  fibre.  In  1793,  however,  Eli  Whitney 
1  American,  mveuted  the  cotton-gin,  which  at 
ice  gave  a  new  character  and  impulse  to  the 
•owth  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  cotton  There 
e  two  machines  for  effecting  this  object— one 
lied  the  roUer-gm,  applicable  mainly  to  the  bet- 
r  qualities  of  cotton  in  which  the  fibre  does  not 
Inere  to  the  seed  with 
*  other  the  salt 


simply  drawn  between  two  rollers,  revolving  so 
nearly  in  contact  that  the  size  of  the  seed  prevents 
it  from  following  the  fibre.  The  saw-gin  is  a  re- 
ceiver, having  one  side  covered  with  strong  parallel 
wires,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart,  between 
which  pass  a  number  of  circular  saws,  revolving  on 
a  common  axis.  The  cotton  is  entangled  in  the 
teeth  of  the  saws,  and  is  drawn  throu'^h  the  grating, 
while  the  seeds  are  prevented  by  their  size  from 
passing.  The  cotton  thus  separated  is  swept  from 
the  saws  by  a  revolving  brush,  and  the  seeds  fall 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver. 

This  invention  of  Whitney  was  the  final  step  by 
which  the  whole  process  of  manufacturing  cotton 
into  cloth  was  effected   by  machinery  (the  power- 
loom  having  been  invented  some  years  before.)    At 
about  the  same  time,  steam  was  introduced  to  the 
world  as  an  agent  of  limitless  power,  in  driving 
machinery  of  every  kind ;  new  channels  of  internal 
communication  were  opened  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  world  ;  chemistry  furnished  the  means 
for  rapidly  bleaching  the  fabrics  produced  from 
cotton ;   and  all  the  resources  of  science  and  skill, 
of  invention  and   industry,  seemed    combined    to 
create  an  immensely  increased  demand  for  the  raw 
material,  upon  which  all  these  labours  were  to  be 
expended.     Cotton  then  b.'gan  to  be  more  exten 
sively  cultivated  in  the  United  States.     The  plant 
was  indigenous  upon  this  continent.     According  to 
the  testimony  of  Columbus,  the  dresses  of  our  In- 
dians were  made- of  cotton.     It  was  found  also  by 
the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  and  cotton  mantles  and 
other  articles  were  sent  by  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  of 
Spain.     The  Mexicans  were  almost  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  it  for  all  their  fabrics  of  common  use,  but 
the  art  of  manufacturing  it  had  wholly  perished 
from  the  later  races.     The  cultivation  of  the  cot- 
ton-plant in  this  country  began  about  the  year  1 660, 
but  so  little  progress,  however,  had  been  made  in 
its  culture,  that  previous  to    1780,  not  a   single 
pound  had  been  exported.     In  1784,  the  first  parcel 
of  American  cotton,  3000  pounds,  was  exported  to 
England.     In  1791,  19,200  pounds  wore  exported. 
The  next  year  the  quantity  rose  to  138,328  pounds. 
In  1793,  Whitney's  cotton-gin  came  into  operation 
and  its  immediate  effect  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact, -that  the  very  next  year,  in  1794,  the  United 
States  exported   1,601,760  pounds,  and  in  1795, 
5,276,306.     Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  cot- 
ton-gin by  AVhitney,  the  importation  of  cotton  into 
Great  Britain  did  not  greatly  exceed  five  millions 
of  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  value  of  cotton  good, 
exported  was  only  two  hundred  thousand  pound; 
sterling.     Since  then,  the  amount  has  steadily  in- 
creased, and  in  1852  Great  Britain  consumed  uoi 
far  from   800,000,000  pounds  of  raw  American 
cotton,  and  exported  £31,000,000  of  manufactured 
cotton  goods. 

In  1749,  some  good  people  in  or  near  Boston 
organized  a  society  for  the  "  promotion  of  industry 
and  economy,"  the  wars  preceding  that  period  hav- 
ing introduced  a  habit  of  idleness  among  the  people, 
hich  the  strong  religious  sentiment  of  the  early 
settlers  determined  to  discourage  and  rebuke.       ' 


On 

iny  great  tenacity,  and  the  occasion  of  their  anniversary  in  1753,  three 
leaper  kinds  of  rotton  '  Kwk'  TI  i"'  ""'^  t^H  hundred  females  of  Boston  assembled  on  the  Com- 
eaper  kinds  of  cotton.     By  the  first,  the  cotton  is  |  mon,  with  their  spinning-wheels,  and  gave  a  de- 


monstration of  their  skill  in  the  art  of  using  them. 
They  were  neatly  attired  in  cloth  of  their  own  ma- 
nufacture, and  a  great  crowd  of  .spectators  collected 
to  witness  the  scene.  This  was  the  first  public  ex- 
hibition of  American  manufactures,  and  probably 
produced  as  much  good  and  more  excitement  than 
those  of  later  days. 

In  1787,  the  first  cotton-mill  in  Massachusetts 
was  erected  at  Beverly,  by  John  Cabot  and  others ; 
but  such  were  their  difficultie.s,  that  in  three  years 
they  were  almost  compelled  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise. As  a  last  resort,  they  petitioned  the  legis- 
lature for  assistance,  and  the  committee  to  whom 
the  subject  was  referred  reported  in  favour  of  grant- 
ing them  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  raised 
by  a  lottery  ! 

In  1786,  two  Scotch  brothers,  named  Robert  and 
Alexander  Barr,  erected  carding  and  spinnini' 
machines  for  Mr.  Orr,  at  East  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
hich  was  considered  of  such  importance  that  the 
legislature,  to  reward  their  ingenuity  and  encourage 
machinists,  "  made  them  a  grant  of  £200,  and  af- 
terward added  to  their  bounty  by  giving  them  six 
tickets  in  the  State  Land  Lottery,  in  which  there 
were  no  blanks!" 

In  1805,  the  total  consumption  of  cotton  in  all 
the  United  States,  was  a  little  more  than  one  tJioa- 
sand  bales !  Now,  the  cotton  consumed  by  the 
mills  of  Lowell  exceeds  two  million  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  month. 

In  1810,  Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  in  accor- 
dance with  instructions  from  Albert  Gallatin,  col- 
lected all  the  information  he  could,  touching  the 
condition  of  American  manufactures  at  that  period. 
The  result  of  his  labours  was  published  in  1812; 
and  according  to  his  report,  during  the  year  1810, 
Massachusetts  manufactured  thirtij-six  tlwusand 
yards  of  cotton  cloth,  and  two  hundred  pieces  of 
duck,  the  first  valued  at  §28,000,  and  the  second 
at  §6,000,  which  was  the  extent  of  her  factory 
operations.  In  all  the  States  combined,  there  were 
only  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-four  yards  of  cotton  cloth 
manufactured  during  that  year.  Now,  a  single 
establishment  at  Lowell  produces  something  more 
than^ye  hundral  and  tldrty-six  thousatid  -^nxAs 
per  week,  or  twenty-five  millions,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  per  year.  In  his  ardour 
to  promote  domestic  manufactures,  Mr.  Coxe  urged 
families  to  make  their  own  cloth,  and  recommended 
the  circulation  of  oflicial  tracts  or  pamphlets,  de- 
scribing the  best  machinery  for  family  use ;  and, 
by  way  of  inciting  the  South  to  increased  action, 
advised  them  to  manufacture,  for  the  use  of  their 
slaves,  "  a  cap  of  thick  home-made,  undyed  cotton 
swan-skin,  similar  in  form  to  the  Highland  woollen 
cap  of  North  Britain."  He  thought  such  a  cap 
would  preserve  the  health  of  the  slaves,  and  there- 
fore financially  benefit  their  masters. 

The  war  of  1812  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  Ame- 
rican manufactures,  insomuch  that  in  1816  are- 
port  to  Congress  showed  that  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  then  invested  in  cotton  manufactures,  aud 
twelve  millions  in  woolen  ;  and  that  during  the 
year,  ninety  thousand  bales  of  cotton  had  been  con- 
sumed by  our  factories,  and  that  the  aggregate 
alue  of  all  the  goods  manufactured  was  equal  to 
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about  frixty  millions  of  dollars.  In  1850,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  ccntus  report,  there  were  in  all  the 
Stltes  one  thousand  and  ninety-four  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  employing  a  capital 
of  S74,501,031,  and  producing  goods  annually  to 
the  Talue  of  861,859,184.  In  1855,  the  estimated 
amount  of  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States,  was 
not  less  than  three  million,  two  hundred  thousand 
bales,  or  allowing  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  bale, 
one  billion  tuo  hundred  and  eighty  millions  oj 
2)onnds. 

The   inventions   of  Arkwright,   "Whitney,    and 
others,  changed  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
world.    The  machinery  by  which  a  man,  or  woman, 
or  even  child,  could  produce  two  hundred  threads 
where  one  was  produced  before,  caused  a  cheapness 
of  production  much  greater  than  that  of  India, 
where  human  labour  is  scarcely  worth   anything. 
But  the  fabric  of  cotton  was  also  infinitely  improved 
by  the  machinery.     The  hand  of  the  spinner  was 
unecjual  to  its  operations.     It  sometimes  produced 
a  fipe  thread,  and  sometimes  a  coarse  one ;  and 
therefore  the  quality  of  the  cloth  could  not  be  re- 
lied upon.     The  yarn  which  is  spun  by  machinery 
is  sorted  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  numbered 
according  to  its  quality.     This  circumstance  alone, 
which  could  only  result  from  machinery,  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  diminish  the  cost  of  production. 
Machinery  not  only  adds  to  human  power,  and 
economizes  human  time,  but  it  works  up  the  most 
common  materials  into  articles  of  value,  and  equa 
lizes  the  use  of  valuable  materials.     Thus,  in  linen 
of  which  the  thread  is  spun  by  the  hand,  a  thick 
thread  and  a  thiB  thread  will  be  found  side  by  side 
and,  therefore,  not  only  is  material  wasted,  but  thi 
.  fabric  is  less  durable,  because  it  wears  unecjually. 
These   circumstances — the    diminished    cost   of 
cotton  goods,  and  the  added  value  to  the  quality — 
have  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  cheap  labour  of 
India  to  come  into  the  market  against  the  machi- 
nery of  Europe  and  America.    The  trade  in  Indian 
cotton  goods  is  gone  forever.  Not  even  the  caprices 
of  fashion  can  have  an  excuse  for  purchasing  the 
dearer  commodity.     We  make  it  cheaper,  and  we 
make  it  better.     The  trade  in  cotton,  as  it  existsin 
the  present  day,  is  the  great  triumph  of  human  in- 
genuity.    England  every  year  imports  a  consider- 
able amount  of  cotton  from  her  Asiatic  possessions 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe — manufactures  it  into 
cloth,  (which  formerly  she  bought  from  the  inhab: 
tants  of  India,)  transports  it  back  to  the  Calcutta 
markets,  and  there,  encumbered  as  it  is  with  the 
cost  of  transport  for  fourteen  thousand  miles,  is  en- 
abled to  sell  with  a  profit  to  the  Hindoos,  cheaper 
than  they  can  produce  it  themselves.     They,  there- 
fore, buy  it  with  eagerness. 

Nearly  twenty  years  after  Arkwright  had  begun 
to  spin  by  machinery,  that  is  in  1786,  the  price  of 
a  particular  sort  of  cotton-yarn,  much  used  in  Eng- 
land, was  thirty-eight  shillings  a  pound.  The  same 
yarn  in  1832,  was  two  shiUings  a  pound.  In  1807, 
American  merchants  in  Boston  and  Salem,  were 
engaged  in  importing  cotton  cloth  from  India ;  now 
the  same  merchants  export  American  cottons  in 
large  quantity  for  Asiatic  consumption.  In  1807, 
a  particular  kind  of  cotton  cloth  sold  in  Boston  for 
twenty-nine  cents  per  yard;  in  1823,  the  same 
cloth  sold  for  seventeen  cents,  but  at  the  present 
time  a  better  article  may  be  bought  for  seven  or 
eight  cents.  The  printing  of  cotton  calicoes  first 
commenced  in  the  United  States,  in  1829.  It  hi 
since  made  such  an  astonishing  progress,  that  the 
quantity  now  printed  exceeds  70,000,000  of  yards 
annually.  Thepriceof calicoisalsothree-fourthsless 
than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  the  quality  and  beauty 
of  the  fabric  having  at  the  same  time  increased. 
(To  bo  continued.) 


Tor  "  Tlie  rrknJ." 

An  Every-day  Holy  life. 

In  the  present  day  of  grievous  departure  by  many 
under  our  name,  both  in  principle  and  practice, 
from  the  life  and  power  of  godliness,  there  is  great 
need  with  all  who  are  professing  to  be  true  Friends, 
of  deep  indwelling  of  soul  before  the  Lord,  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  walk  with  him  day  by  day,  and 
show  out  of  a  good  conversation,  our  works  with 
meekness  of  wisdom  ;  and  thus  be  prepared  to  stand 
as  living  protests  against  all  sin  and  unrighteousness ; 
that  so  others  beholding  our  good  works,  may  glo- 
rify our  father  who  is  in  heaven.  Thus,  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  unsettlement  that  now  prev  ails  both 
in  church  and  state,  we  will  be  favoured  with  an 
anchor  to  the  soul,  which  is  both  sure  and  stead- 
fast, and  which  entereth  into  that  which  is  within 
the  veil,  ever  bearing  in  practical  remembrance  the 
language  of  our  holy  Eedeemer  to  his  immediate 
followers  :  "  Ye  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I 
am  not  of  the  world." 

The  fervent  travail  and  exercise  of  my  spirit  is, 
that  as  a  people,  we  might  come  to  experience, 
more  and  more,  a  daily  walking  with  God  by_ faith, 
taking  heed  to  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit  in  our 
hearts;  which,  if  faithfully  followed,  will  lead  us 
out  of  all  error,  away  from  the  false  ways,  man- 
ners, maxims  and  customs  of  the  world  that  lieth 
in  wickedness,  and  introduce  us  into  and  keep  us 


of  God"  concerning  you.  Thus  showing  our  faith 
by  our  works  in  our  every-day  walk  among  men, 
will  be  the  most  convincing  evidence  that  can  be 
given,  of  the  verity  of  the  doctrines  professed  and 
upheld  by  us,  and  also  of  our  having,  through 
divine  mercy,  been  brought  under  their  blessed  m- 
fluence ;  our  whole  conduct  and  temper  being  re- 
eulated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  meek  and  immaculate 
Lamb,  his  witness  in  the  hearts  of  those  around  us, 
will  bear  evidence  that  we  are  his  servants,  and  they 
will  be  led  to  adopt  the  language,  "we  will  go  with 
you,  for  we  perceive  that  God  is  with  you." 

In  conclusion,  the  fervent  exercise  of  my  spirit 
is,  that  individually  we  may  be  afresh  stimulated 
to  persevere  in  walking  in  the  way  cast  up  for  the 
redeemed,  to  an  every-day  practical  comment  or 
the  query  of  the  great  Apostle,  "  Who  shall  separate 

from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  oi 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  oi 
peril,  or  the  sword  ?  nay,  in  all  these  things  we  ar€ 
more  than  conquerors,  through  him  that  loved  "" 
For  I  am  persuaded  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  a 
gels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  pre- 
sent, nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  noi 
any  other  creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  usfron 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.' 

Ohio,  Tenth  month,  1856. 


in  a  holy,  simple,  upright  life  ; 
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salt  of  the  earth,  exercising  a  savoury  influence  on 
those  around  us  ;  to  the  praise  of  Him  who  gath- 
ered us  to  be  a  people,  among  whom  he  would 
place  his  name,  and  who  should  exalt  the  kingdom 
of  his  dear  Son  over  all,  on  this,  his  footstool. 

If  we  are  but  favoured  with  an  evidence  that  we  , 
are  following  our  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  in  the  | 
path  of  self-denial,  wherein  it  i 
should  walk,  though  we  may 
rejected  of  men, — and  even  by  those,  with  whom 
we  have  once  known  what  it  wfis  to  take  sweet 
counsel  together,  and  to  go  to  the  house  of  God  in 
company — as  we  keep  in  the  faith  and  patience 
of  Jesus,  we  shall  be  preserved  in  the  hollow  of  his 
holy  hand  ;  and  these  trials  and  affictions,  which 
are  but  momentary,  will  work  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  Oh  !  that 
our  beloved  young  Friends,  the  beauty  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  hope  of  succeeding  days,  would  join 
hand  in  hand  in  this  holy  walking,  and  unite  with 
theii-  elder  friends  in  the  great  and  glorious  work 
of  salvation,  yielding  obedience  to  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  he  is  pleased  to  manifest  himself  in  the 
secret  of  the  heart.  They  would  then  be  drawn 
away  from  the  world's  fashions,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  be  made  living  witnesses  of  the  truth  of 
the  Scripture,  "  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  bear  the 
yoke  in  his  youth ;  he  sitteth  alone  and  keepeth 
ilence,  because  he  hath  borne  it  upon  him ;  he 
putteth  his  mouth  in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may 
be  hope." 

It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  power  and  virtue 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  where  indivi- 
duals yield  to  the  convictions  of  his  Spirit  in  the 
heart,  however  they  may  have  gone  great  lengths 
into  the  folly  and  vanity  of  the  world,  they  have 
found  it  required  of  them  to  bear  his  yoke  upon 
them,  that  so  their  lives  and  conversation  may  no 
longer  be  regulated  by  the  manners  and  spirit  of 
the  world,  but  be  in  accordance  with  the  circum- 
scribing law  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  bringing  forth  fruit 
unto  holiness,  the  end  thereof  being  everlasting  life. 
Let,  then,  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle  have  due 
place  among  us,  of  every  age  and  class,  "  be  not 
conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove 
what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will 


"Ancient  Tyre." 
ng  us  as  ine       Tyre,  like  Damascus  and  Thebes,  was  one 
■    "  the  primitive  cities  of  the  world,  and  one  ot  thi 

cradles  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and  civilization, 
is  mentioned  as  a  strong  city  in  the  book  of  Jo 
shua.     It  is  again  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Solo 
mon.     The  minute  description  of  the  city  in  tb 
prophet  Ezekiel  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
The  harbour  of  Tyre,  which  reminded  me,  on 
iais  will  that  we  j  miniature  scale,  of  that  of  Alexandria,  was  formet 
despised   and  originally  by  an  island,  but  was  extended  and  com 
'  '       "        pleifed  by  a  sea-wall  of  immense  strength.     Ih 
ancient  city,  which  is  now  all  swept  away  byth 
destructive  influences  of  war,  barbarism,  and  tim( 
as  built  chiefly  upon  the  shore,  and  not  upon  th 
land.     This  old  and  flourishing  place,  renownc 
for  its  commerce  and  arts,  was  destroyed  by  Nebn 
chadnezzar,  the  Assyrian  king,— or  at  least  ths 


portion  of  it  which  was  built  upon  the  mainland,- 
573  years  before  the  time  of  Christ.  A  little  mor 
than  two  hundred  years  after,  the  insular  city,  c 
that  portion  which  was  built  upon  the  neighbourin 
island,  was  attacked  by  Alexander  the  Great,  an 
taken  after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  Making  us 
of  the  materials  of  the  first  city,  which  were  scai 
tered  in  fragments  upon  the  shore,  he  constructe 
a  vast  mole,  two  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  whic 
extended  from  the  continent  to  the  island.  Tb 
sands  have  drifted  over  this  great  work  ;  and  thi 
the  ancient  island,  which  is  at  the  distance  of 
half  or  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  '■ 
converted  into  a  peninsula,  upon  which  the  model 
city  of  Tyre  now  stands.  Treading  literally  in  tl 
steps  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  we  passe' 
slowly  over  the  isthmus,  and  went  through  ai 
around  the  city.  There  are  still  some  remains 
commerce  here.  A  few  small  vessels  were  in 
harbor.  The  tide  had  receded,  and  the  rocks  we 
laid  bare.  Upon  these  rocks  the  fisherman  sprea^ 
his  nets.  All  around  the  city,  on  the  sandy  sho 
and  the  sea-beaten  rocks,  were  melancholy  ei 
dences  of  the  wealth  and  gigantic  labors  of  oth 
days  ;  fragments  of  walls  and  of  numberless  lar 
and  beautifiil  columns,  which  seemed  still  to  have 
voice,  and  to  utter  the  story  of  their  greatness  r 
their  degradation. 

On  J^his  spot,  before  the  city  of  Alexandria  h 
a  being,  was  the  centre  of  ancient  commerce.  T; 
was  the  London  of  ancient  days.     Situated  at 
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head  of  the  great  sea,  midway  between  the  old 
Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  Indian  seas  on  the  other,  she 
held  her  commercial  dominion  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years.  In  these  streets  walked  the  merchants 
of  Egypt.  The  loaded  camels  of  Judea  and  Da- 
mascus kneeled  at  her  gates.  On  these  waters 
rose  the  masts  of  Lebanon  ;  and  the  sea  foamed 
under  the  stroke  of  oars  made  from  the  oaks  of 
Bashan.  The  loud  sound  of  her  sailors'  voices 
echoed  over  the  great  sea-wall  of  her  harbor,  as 
they  came  in  from  distant  Spain  and  barbarous 
Grecian  isles.  Arabia  poured  her  spices,  and  balm, 
and  frankincense  into  her  lap.  The  ivory  and  the 
costly  woods  of  the  Persian  Gulf  adorned  her 
palaces.  The  mother  of  arts,  she  clothed  the  world 
in  her  linen  and  purple.  The  mother  of  knowledge, 
she  sent  her  Cadmus  to  teach  mankind  the  mystery 
of  letters.  States,  cities,  were  born  in  her  bosom 
She  built  Carthage,  the  powerful  rival  of  Rome 
from  the  treasures  of  her  wealth  and  lore  ;  and 
the  cities  of  Cadiz  in  Spain,  and  Utica  in  Africa 
were  among  her  children.  But  to-day,  how  chancred 
is  all  this  I 

With  deep  interaet  the  traveller  looks  upon  the 
remains  of  this  great  but  fallen  city.  He  beholds 
it  a  mighty  and  a  memorable  desolation. 

It  was  predicted  that  it  should  be  so.  Speakini; 
in  the  language  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  God  is  re" 
presented  as  addressing  Tyre  in  terms  which  indi- 
cate his  displeasure.  "  Behold  I  am  against  thee. 
Oh  Tyrus,  and  will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up 
against  thee,  as  the  sea  causeth  his  waves  to 
up.  And  they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus, 
and  break  down  her  towers.  I  will  also  scrape  her 
dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock 
It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea." — TJphanis  Letters. 

Passing  tJw  Alps  on  a  Railroad. — From  Gratz 
to  Vienna,  the  most  remarkable  railroad  structure 
in  the  world  is  passed  over :  the  Alps  are  literally 
crossed  on  a  raUroad.  The  passage  of  the  Sem- 
mering  Alp  is  achieved  by  means  of  twelve  tunnels 
and  many  vaulted  cuttings,  and  the  valleys  are 
spanned  by  a  large  number  of  viaducts,  of  the  most 
finished  and  scientific  workmanship.  The  lono-est 
tunnel  is  4783  feet  in  length,  and  it  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  road  winds  round  the  mountain  in  so  circuit- 
ous a  manner,  that  in  some  places,  five  miles  of 
road  are  constructed  to  advance  one  mile  in  a 
straight  line,  and  some  of  the  gradients  are  100  feet 
bo  the  mile.  It  is  very  picturesque,  as  the  trains 
are  going  down  the  inclined  planes,  to  observe  the 
tracts  below,  appearing  so  steep  in  their  descent  as 
:o  seem  almost  dangerous ;  but  the  engines  are  so 
well  managed  and  appointed,  that  the  fear  is  soon 
dissipated.  The  narrow  valley  which  courses 
;hrough  these  mountains,  is  filled  with  dwellings 
md  villages,  and  in  some  places  the  valley  is  so 
narrow  that  the  backs  of  the  houses  are  built  against 
:he  perpendicular  rocks,  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
uany  hundred  feet,  upon  the  top  of  which  the  rail- 
road track  is  laid.  And  as  we  looked  down  upon 
shese  mountain  hamlets,  it  was  hard  to  feel  that  it 
wras  a  reality  and  not  a  dream  of  beauty. 

n  For  "  The  Friend." 

1^  Exploration  of  the  Niger. 

I'''  (Continued  from'  Page  62.) 

"  After  leaving  this  labyrinth  of  creeks,  the  river 
Degan  gradually  to  grow  wider,  and  regular  banks 
0  appear.  Isolated  huts  of  a  more  substantial 
ippearunoo  than  the  rude  shelters  near  the  mouth, 
ndicated  that  we  were  now  entering  the  domains  of 
auman  beings :  and  Mr.  Crowther  remarked  the 


great  difierence  between  the  present  occasion  and 
his  visit  in  1841.  Then,  the  banks  were  densely 
wooded  to  the  very  water's  edge,  but  now  there 
were  strips  of  land  along  the  margin  cleared  and 
planted,  while  small  villages  and  other  signs  of  life 
showed  themselves  where  all  formerly  was  desolate 
and  uninhabited,  and  the  very  people  seemed  less 
timid  and  better  clad."  As  they  advanced  up  the 
river,  the  villages  became  larger  and  more  numerous, 
and  the  signs  of  cultivation  increased.  At  Idda 
they  had  a  curious  specimen  of  the  ceremonies  of 
an  African  court,  in  the  interview  granted  them  by 
the  Atta,  or  king  of  Igara.  A  head  man  was  sent 
to  conduct  them,  and  having  partaken  of  the  usual 
refreshment  of  Palin  wine  and  gura  nuts,  they  form- 
ed a  procession  to  the  Palace.  "  Our  first  stoppage 
was  at  the  residence  of  one  of  the  king's  head-women, 
who  having  inspected  and  approved  us,  forwarded 
us  to  the  hut  of  one  of  the  head-men,  who  in  his  turn 
passed  us  to  another,  by  whom  we  were  finally  led 
to  the  royal  abode,  our  route  from  the  river  having 
been  at  least  two  miles.  We  were  requested  to  re- 
main in  a  kind  of  open  yard,  partly  surrounded  by 
huts,  till  the  Atta  could  be  informed  of  our  ap- 
proach. Mats  were  here  spread  for  u?,  and  we  sat 
down,  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd  of  curious  but 
very  friendly  beholders.  Pitchers  of  Palin  wine 
were  brought,  and  served  to  us  in  calabashes,  until 
at  length  becoming  impatient,  I  sent  to  try  and 
hurry  our  reception.  Several  of  U3  amused  ourselves 
by  smoking  cigars,  the  natives  expressing  the  utmost 
astonishment  at  our  matches  for  instantaneous  light. 
After  a  delay  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  were  gra- 
ciously informed  that  the  Atta  would  now  receive 
us ;  so  advancing,  or  rather  creeping  through 
several  very  low  entrances,  walking  along  dark  pas- 
sages, and  taking  sundry  sharp  turns,  we  were 
finally  ushered  into  a  spacious  square  court,  at 
upper  end  of  which,  seated  on  a  mud  throne  and 
surrounded  by  slaves  and  courtiers,  we  beheld  his 
Majesty,  the  Atta  of  Igara.  As  soon  as  we  had  all 
entered,  I  advanced  towards  the  Atta,  on  which  a 
number  of  those  around  him  jumped  up,  uttered  a 
wild  scream,  and  hid  him  from  our  view  with  thei 
dresses.  After  a  few  seconds  they  retired,  and  we 
were  told  we  might  now  shake  hands,  which  I  did, 
and  having  introduced  my  party,  we  all  sat  down 
on  mats  spread  before  the  throne.  The  screaminj 
and  hiding  ceremony  was  now  repeated,  and  agaii 
after  we  had  placed  our  interpreter  in  front.  We 
spoke  to  Aliheli  in  English,  who  translated  it  into 
Hausa,  which  was  again  rendei'ed  to  the  king  in 
Igara  by  an  intelligent  looking  young  man,  who 
coming  forward  and  making  a  lowly  obesiance,  re- 
ined kneeling  during  our  interview.  His  Majes- 
ty's state  dress  consisted  of  a  large  figured  purple 
velvet  robe  reaching  from  his  neck  to  his  feet ;  his 
head-piece  was  a  cap  covered  with  white  beads,  and 
having  at  the  sides  and  in  the  front,  tufts  of  fine 
feathers,  the  latter  projecting  over  his  face  so  as  to 
prevent  a  full  view  of  his  countenance.  Pendant 
from  each  ear  hung  a  thin  circular  piece  of  wood, 
perforated  with  various  devices ;  round  his  neck  were 
nnumerable  strings  of  beads,  white,  blue  and  yel- 
ow,  and  against  his  breast  was  a  large  brass  plate, 
closely  resembling  the  sign  of  an  insurance  office. 
In  his  left  hand,  which  peeped  from  under  his  ample 
sleeve,  was  a  hollow  brass  tube  attached  to  which 
were  numerous  little  bells.  A  similar  article  rested 
on  his  lap,  while  on  a  small  mat  before  him  was 
placed  a  dilapidated  stone-ware  '  Souter  Johnny.' 
His  Majesty  was  seated  on  a  bench  covered  with 
native  made  cushions  and  cloths,  and  had,  standing 
close  about  him,  five  slaves,  with  large  fans,  which 
were  employed  incessantly  either  to  cool  his  cheeks,  or 
for  the  more  important  olfice  of  concealing  the  roy- 
al countenance  when  he  laughed,  or  when  he  had 


condescendingly  delivered  himself  of  some  oracular 
dogma.  When  used  for  either  of  the  two  latter  pur- 
poses, the  attendant  courtiers  invariably  uttered  the 
wild  shriek  which  greeted  our  ears  on  our  first  entry. 
The  various  initial  ceremonies  being  happily  con- 
cluded, we  commenced  by  desiring  the  interpreter  to 
convey  to  his  sable  Majesty  our  sincere  respects  and 
the  great  happiness  we  experienced  in  being  enabled 
to  wait  on  him.  This  having  been  graciously  re- 
ceived and  responded  to  by  an  approving  nod  and 
a  courtly  scream,  we  further  made  humble  inquiries 
regarding  the  state  of  the  royal  health,  expressing 
our  hope  that  it  remained  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. We  then  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  we 
had  come  also  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, to  know  whether  peace  prevailed  and  whether 
he  was  willing  to  trade  with  us,  as  we  were  desirous 
of  redeeming  the  promise  made  by  the  former  expe- 
dition. We  also  mentioned  the  great  sickness  in 
1841,  as  the  cause  of  the  long  interval  between  the 
visits.  The  Atta  replied  "  that  he  thanked  God  for 
bringing  white  men  again  to  see  him,  that  he  would 
make  good  trade,  and  that  he  trusted  that  white 
men  would  again  settle  in  his  land."  After  some 
other  palavering,  "  Mr.  Crowther  now  questioned 
him  as  to  his  willingness  to  receive  teachers  who 
would  instruct  his  subjects  in  good  ways,  and  also 
to  '  read  book,'  and  to  '  write  book.'  The  Atta 
declared  his  entire  satisfaction  at  this  proposal,  and 
after  some  further  conversation  about  trade,  our 
interview  ended  by  my  presenting  him  with  a  look- 
ing-glass, a  razor,  a  sabre  and  brass  scabbard,  a 
double-barreled  gun,  and  eight  pieces  of  cloth  of 
various  patterns.  At  sight  of  these  the  king's  face 
brightened,  and  he  appeared  in  a  great  hurry  to  end 
the  conference  and  to  examine  the  articles,  which  he 
commenced  doing  before  we  left  him.  The  Atta  is 
said  to  be  about  fifty  years  old  ;  his  skin  is  very 
dark  and  he  has  a  heavy,  sensual  look.  Thou^'h 
an  absolute  monarch,  he  docs  not  seem  to  possess 
much  real  authority.  By  this  time  it  was  nearly 
dark,  so  we  walked  quickly  to  our  boats,  haviniT 
completed  a  good  day's  work,  and  broken  throu'j-h 
the  old  custom  of  not  seeing  the  Atta  the  same  day 
that  the  announcement  is  made  to  him." 

On  the  4th  of  the  8th  month,  they  reached  the 
confluence  of  the  Binue  and  the  Joliba,  in  lat.  7  deo-. 
4.5  : 


It  was  here  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Quorra, 
below  the  junction,  that  a  tract  of  land  was  bought 
in  1841  as  a  site  for  a  model  farm.  Dr.  Baikie 
thus  describes  the  view  from  a  neighbouring  height : 
"  Beneath  us  was  the  pretty,  green-topped,  Bit.  Ster- 
ling, sadly  reminding  us  of  the  misfortunes  of  its  last 
European  visitors.  On  our  left  was  a  deep  ravine 
separating  us  from  another  flat-crowned  hill,  Mt. 
Victoria,  while  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  undula- 
ting wooded  country  purchased  in  1841  for  the 
model  farm,  and  stretching  far  away  to  the  south- 
ward until  there  arrested  by  rugged,  rocky  grounds 
and  abrupt  mountains.  Pursuing  a  somewhat  mean- 
dering route,  the  narrow  Kivora  flowing  from  the 
northward,  wound  along  the  base  of  the  Western 
Highlands,  while  full  before  us  came  pouring  from 
the  eastward,  the  straight-coursed  Binue,  the  com- 
mingling waters  of  the  two  mighty  streams  forming 
expansive  lake-like  confluence,  its  surface  dotted 
with  islets  and  banks,  or  rippled  by  contending 
currents,  while  in  the  distance  the  united  rivers  im- 
petuously rushed  towards  the  sea,  through  the  deep 
defile  by  which  we  had  so  lately  ascended.  The 
extensive  ruins  of  the  once  busy  Odokodo,  the  centre 
of  trade  in  this  place,  before  its  destruction  by  a 
ruthless  Pelatah  band,  were  hid  from  view  by  the 
thick  brushwood  ;  but  the  crowded  huts  of  its  im-  ■ 
portant  commercial  successor  were  plainly  discern- 
ed on  the  opposite  shore.  Along  the  banks  numerous 
villages  could  be  detected,  while  frequently,  more 
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inland,  a  curling  -wreath  of  smoke  would  betray  tbe 
existence  of  some  sequestered  hamlet,  half  hidden 
beneath  lofty  trees.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
over  miles  and  miles,  the  ground  teemed  with  ex- 
uberant vegetation ;  seeming  often  in  the  fantastic 
appearance  of  its  wild  growth,  to  revel  in  exemption 
from  culture.  Such  a  fruitful  soil  in  other  climes,  and 
with  a  happier  population,  would  yield  support  and 
employment  to  countless  thousands,  and  long  ere 
this  have  proved  the  soui'ce  of  untold  wealth.  To 
complete  the  panorama,  quietly  at  anchor,  and  now, 
surrounded  by  canoes,  there  lay  the  little  '  Pleiad,' 
the  avant-courier  of  European  energy  and  influence, 
and,  I  trust,  the  forerunner  of  civilization  and  its 
attendant  blessings,  and  of  better  days  to  these 
richly  endowed  but  hitherto  unfortunate  regions." 

The  Puis,  or  Foolahs,  or  Felatah,  the  Fuldta  of 
Dr.  Bakie,  as  they  are  variously  called,  are  the 
scourge  of  Central  Africa.  They  made  their  ap- 
pearance as  a  conquering  race  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  are  the  ruling  people 
of  the  country  between  Lake  Tchad  and  the  west- 
ern coast.  Our  travellers  frequently  met  with  the 
traces  of  these  marauders.  As  they  advanced  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  Binue,  they  lound  the  banks  of 
the  river  thickly  and  luxuriantly  wooded  to  the 
water's  edge,  except  in  spots  cleared  for  cultivation 
near  the  villages.  A  little  inland,  on  both  sides, 
are  fine  ranges  of  hills,  those  to  the  northward 
being  lower  and  more  rounded,  while  those  to  the 
southward  are  higher,  more  abrupt,  and  with  nu- 
merous peaked  eminences.  "  Islets  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes  became  more  numerous,  among  whicl 
one  particularly  attracted  our  notice,  from  beinj 
covered  with  huts.  We  anchored  close  to  the  spot, 
which  was  just  abreast  of  a  large  town  on  the  right 
bank,  named  Yimaha.  On  landing,  we  found  that 
the  whole  population  had  left  the  town,  from  fear 
of  a  Felatah  invasion,  and  had  taken  up  their  tem- 
porary abode  on  this  little  islet,  on  which  they  had 
been  residing  for  three  months.  The  encampment 
Lore  every  mark  of  being  constructed  in  great 
haste,  the  huts  being  composed  of  dry  sticks  and 
reeds ;  yet  these  industrious  people  were  weaving 
and  picking  cotton,  and  busily  pursuing  their  va 
rious  occupations.  We  afterwards  landed  at  Yima- 
ha,  where  we  were  received  by  a  solitary  individual, 
who  welcomed  us  with  a  melancholy  smile,  telling 
us  that  they  were  there  only  the  day  before,  and 
pointed  out,  close  to  where  we  were,  the  marks  of 
their  horses'  hoofs.  These  restless  invaders  had 
found  the  place  deserted,  and  not  having  canoes, 
could  not  attack  the  refugees  in  their  insular  abode ; 
but  as  the  river  would  soon  be  rising  and  the  place 
overflowed,  these  unfortunates  were  in  almost 
hourly  expectation  of  being  again  obliged  to  seek 
for  another  shelter.  These  Fukitas  formed  part  of 
the  band  who  had  so  lately  sacked  Panda,  and 
who,  not  content  with  the  extent  of  their  raid,  were 
seeking  more  plunder  before  they  returned  home. 

On  the  11th  of  the  8th  month,  the  Pleiad  anchor- 
ed ofi'  a  small  village  on  the  north  bank,  called  Ken- 
de.  It  was  founded  about  three  years  before,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Panda,  who  fled  thither  after  the 
capture  of  their  town.  "  The  enemy,"  they  said, 
"  did  not  came  on  them  openly,  but  for  several 
days  many  of  them  had  been  arriving  at  Panda  in 
small  bands,  apparently  for  trade,  when  suddenly 
one  morning  they  arose  and  assaulted  the  place  so 
unexpectedly,  that  but  little  resistance  was  made, 
Few  were  killed,  but  numbers  were  made  captive, 
and  the  city  was  then  burned." 

Such  is  war !  the  same,  among  the  savages  on 
the  banks  of  the  Binue,  as  among  the  nations,  the 
proudest  of  their  civilization  and  refinement. 

Their  course  hitherto  had  been  much  obstruc 
by  the  sand  banks  and  rocks  which  the  low  state  of 


the  river  had  laid  bare ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  8th  month,  the  rains  began  to  fall,  the  waters 
rose,  and  the  remainder  of  their  voyage  was  through 
a  country  all  the  low  grounds  of  which  were  over- 
flowed. They  \sere  now  far  above  the  point  where 
the  expedition  of  1829  was  turned  back,  in  a  coun- 
try as  yet  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  the  white  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Tor  "The  Friend." 

BIOCRAPEICAl  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

ROBERT    JORDAN. 
(Continued  from  page  61.) 

In  the  Twelfth  month,  1732,  he  received  a  cer- 
tificate addre&scd  to  Friends  in  London  or  else- 
where, setting  forth  the  unity  of  the  members  of  his 
meeting,  with  him,  and  with  his  concern  again  to 
visit  Friends  in  England.  He  sailed  from  Phila- 
delphia, early  in  the  ensuing  Third  month,  and 
although  absent  but  little  over  a  year,  yet,  in  the 
language  of  his  memorial,  "  he  travelled  much,  and 
to  general  satisfaction."  Friends  in  London,  in  i 
return  certificate  given  him,  after  testifying  that  hi 
ervice  for  Truth  had  "  been  very  acceptable"  to 
them,  adds  this  fervent  wish  for  him  :  "  May  the 
God  of  love  and  goodness,  who  fills  his  ministers  at 
times  with  the  powerinl  word  of  life,  attend  him  in 
his  voyage  on  his  return,  preserve  him  in  safety  to 
his  family,  and  in  the  wisdom  and  Mfe  of  Truth  to 
the  end  of  his  days." 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  held 
Seventh  mo.  27th,  1734,  he  received  a  certificate 
addressed  to  iS'ew  York,  Long  Island,  or  elsewhere, 
setting  forth  that  he  had  "  drawings"  "  in  love"  "to 
visit  Friends  and  other  well  inclined  people,"  "more 
particularly  in  some  part  of  Connecticut."  He  was 
absent  on  this  journey  about  six  weeks,  after  which 
ppears  to  have  been  mostly  in  or  about  Phil 
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delphia  until  the  following  Seventh  month,  [1735,] 
when  he  was  drawn  in  love  to  visit  Friends  in  Vir- 
ginia. His  certificate  granted  him  in  the  Sixth 
month,  after  stating  that  he  was  well  known  to 
those  he  was  about  to  visit,  yet  for  the  keeping  of 
good  order,  "  We  certify  that  his  christian  conduct, 
exemplary  life,  and  living  ministry,  are  of  great 
service  among  us.  He  is  in  unity  with  us,  and  we 
are  nearly  united  to  him,  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  we  pray  through  the  guidance  of  his  good 
spirit,  to  preserve  him  in  His  fear,  resigned  to  His 
will,  that  his  reward  may  be  peace  with  him  for- 
ever." 

Robert  passed  down  on  his  journey,  taking  meet- 
ings even  into  North  Carolina,  being  abundantly 
furnished  by  his  heavenly  Leader  with  ability  to 
labour  in  his  gospel.  He  returned  to  Nancemond 
in  A'irginia,  his  native  place,  in  time  to  attend  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  there  Eighth  mo.  9th.  This 
meeting,  after  speaking  of  his  acceptable  labours  of 
love  amongst  them,  adds,  "As  our  remembrances 
of  him,  and  his  former  services  in  this  his  native 
country,  have  been  frequent  and  very  pleasant,  so 
we  are  thankful  to  God  for  preserving  him  alive,  to 
praise  him,  and  edify  his  people."  This  was  the 
last  time  Robert  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
beloved  and  honoured  brother  Joseph,  who  was 
failing  in  health,  and  had  the  inward  assurance 
that  his  days  were  few. 

Joseph  was  the  third  son  of  old  Robert  Jordan, 
and  according  to  the  testimony  issued  concerning  him, 
was  one  of  "  the  third  generation  who  had  walked 
in  the  Truth."  "He  was  of  a  sprightly  genius, 
affable  disposition,  and  even  temper,  which,  as  he 
grew  to  manhood,  gave  him  easy  access  to  com- 
pany, esteemed  the  better  sort.  A  visitation  of 
divine  love  being  extended  to  him  about  the  twenty- 


econd  year  of  his  age,  he,  hke  Zaccheus,  made 
haste,  and  with  joy  embraced,  both  the  message 
and  messenger  of  salvation.  Being  endued  with  a 
gift  in  the  ministry,  he  accjuitted  himself  '  as  a 
workman  that  need  not  be  ashamed,'  and  had  great 
place  in  the  minds  of  men.  Although  he  had  not 
much  of  school  literature,  yet  he  might  be  said  to 
have  had  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  being  both, 
correct  and  concise  in  speaking  the  word  in  season, 
insomuch  that  divers  have  confessed  to  the  truth, 
and  embraced  the  doctrine  he  preached.  Being 
patient  in  tribulation,  he  was  favoured  with  that 
hope  which  aftbrds  content  and  solace  of  mind. 
After  labouring  in  the  gospel  in  his  own  country 
and  adjacent  provinces,  he,  [in  1725,  1726  and 
1727,]  visited  most  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
divers  parts  of  Holland,  being  absent  on  the  jour- 
ney about  three  years.  He  returned  with  peace, 
and  foimd  his  presence  necessary  at  home  ;  for  his. 
father  being  deceased,  his  brother  Robert  then  ab- 
sent, [just  preparing  to  visit  Europe,]  the  care  of 
the  family  devolved  upon  him ;  which  trust  he  dis- 
charged with  judgment,  being  a  good  economist, 
kind  neighbour,  and  steady  friend. 

"  He  often  intimated  that  he  should  not  continue 
long,  and  was,  therefore,  concerned  to  use  diligence. 
Kot  long  before  his  decease,  he  visited  Friends  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  edifying  them  with  his 
gift";  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  in  which 
he  died,  though  very  weak  in  body,  he  attended 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  signifying  at  his  return,  his 
great  satisfaction  therein,  believing  it  would  be  the 
last  meeting  of  the  kind  he  should  ever  be  at.  He 
never  afterwards  went  from  home,  except  to  a 
Week-day  Meeting  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  dissolution, 
he  uttered  many  savoury  expressions,  saying  to 
some  young  ministers,  '  Mind  your  gifts,  and  the 
Lord  will  bless  you,  and  you  will  be  a  blessing  to 
the  church.  Be  humble  and  obedient ;  obedience 
brings  sweet  peace.  I  have  a  great  desire  there 
might  be  a  right  ministry  continued  in  the  church, 
for  there  are  many  not  strictly  of  this  fold,  who  in 
due  time  the  Lord  will  bring  in.  As  you  come  to 
have  an  experience  of  the  work  of  Truth  in  your 
own  hearts,  you  will  he  able  to  confute  them  who 
persuade  themselves  there  is  no  living  without  sin 
in  this  world.  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  speak 
much,  neither  is  it,  I  hope,  very  needfid.  As  you 
are  taught  of  the  Lord,  you  will  have  cause  to  re- 
joice in  him  in  whom  you  have  believed.'  " 

Robert  probably  parted  with  Joseph  about  the 
first  of  the  Ninth  month,  and  he  reached  his  owr 
residence  not  long  before  his  brother,  having  com- 
pleted the  task  assigned  him  in  the  earthly  houst 
of  his  pilgrimage,  was  taken  in  mercy  to  his  hea- 
venly home.  Joseph,  in  "  much  resignation  and 
peace  with  the  Lord,"  departed  this  life  Ninth  mo 
26th,  1735;  aged  40  years. 

When  Robert  heard  of  the  death  of  his  belovec 
brother,  his  heart  yearned  to  visit  his  bereaved  re- 
latives in  Virginia,  and  after  a  time  he  laid  th( 
matter  before  his  friends,  not  being  willing  to  g( 
even  on  such  an  occasion,  without  the  unity  of  th( 
church.  The  Monthly  Meeting,  feeling  unity  anc 
sympathy  with  him,  on  the  26th  of  First  month 
1736,  granted  him  the  following  certificate: 

"  Our  worthy  friend,  Robert  Jordan,  having  re 
ceived  the  sorrowfiil  account  of  the  death  of  ou 
well  esteemed  friend,  his  brother,  (Joseph  Jordan, 
and  finding  himself  inclined  on  that  occasion  t' 
give  his  friends  and  relations  thereaway  a  visit,  ap 
plied  to  us  for  our  certificate.  As  our  friend  i 
well  known  to  most  of  you  on  that  part  of  the  con 
tinent,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  much ;  never 
theless,  for  the  preservation  of  that  good  order  ests 
blished  amongst  Friends,  we  have  thought  it  prope, 
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to  certifj',  that  he  continues  to  be,  in  our  esteem 
an  able  and  faitliful  minister  of  the  got^pel,  is  ii 
unity  with  us,  and  his  conversation  and  deportment 
amongst  us,  hath  been  such  as  became  a  disciple  of 
our  holy  Master,  and  therefore,  we  doubt  not,  his 
visit  will  be  acceptable  to  you. 

"  May  that  Divine  band  which  hath  heretofore 
raised  up,  filled  and  qualified  divers  eminent  mi- 
nisters removed  from  us  by  death,  raise  up,  spirit, 
and  quality  others  to  supply  their  places;  that  so 
the  great  work  of  reformation  may  be  carried  on  in 
the  earth,  the  churches  of  Christ  edified,  and  Al 
mighty  God  glorified,  who  only  is  worthy  thereof 
forever." 

During  this  visit,  Eobert  Jordan  probably  drew 
up  the  memorial  concerning  his  brother  Joseph,  of 
which  wc  have  inserted  the  principal  part.  He 
was  absent  about  two  months  from  Philadelphia 
In  the  Eighth  month,  1736,  he  attended  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  at  which  were  a  number 
of  valuable  ministers.  Daniel  Stanton  says,  it  "  was 
large  and  much  favoured  with  the  Divine  presence. 
Divers  ministering  Friends  from  Pennsylvania  were 
there,  viz  :  Thomas  Chalkley,  Robert  Jordan,  John 
and  Evan  Evans,  Margaret  Preston,  and  others." 
Robert  had  previously  laid  before  his  Monthly 
Meeting  a  prospect  of  religious  service  in  South 
Carolina,  and  at  the  Monthly  Meeting,  a  few  days 
after  his  return  from  Shrewsbury,  he  received  a 
certificate  of  unity.  In  this  they  "  certify  that  as 
he  professeth  the  glorious  dispensation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  his  spiritual  appearance  for  the  sal- 
vation of  all  that  will  hear  and  obey  the  dictates  of 
his  grace,  so  his  christian  conversation  and  minis- 
try are  seals  that  his  faith  and  call  are  of  God." 

(To  be 


For  '•  The  Friend.' 

William  Bewsbnry. 

(Continued  from  page  01.) 

He  was  not  idle  in  York  Castle.  The  following 
is  taken  from  an  epistle  which  he  wrote  there  :  "  In 
the  Sowings  of  the  tender  compassion  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  all  the  mourners  in  Zion  ;  and  the  afflict- 
ed desolate  people  who  wait  for  his.  coming  as  for 
the  morning,  and  have  no  satisfaction  in  anything 
but  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  sweet  and  comfortable 
presence."  "  Oh  !  what  shall  I  say  of  the  unspeaka- 
ble love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  husband  of  the 
bride.  Oh  !  ye  sons  of  the  glorious  day,  read,  and 
feel  the  unsearchable  love,  and  you,  handmaids, 
drink  of  the  inexhaustible  ocean  which  flows  over 
all  opposition.  This  is  the  Son  of  the  Father's  love, 
who  hath  been  a  man  of  sorrow,  and  acquainted  with 
grief.  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and 
by  his  stripes  are  we  healed  ;  and  this  is  the  work 
of  the  Lord.  Let  all  crowns  be  thrown  down  before 
him  ;  he  alone  shall  have  the  glory,  for  besides  him 
there  is  no  other.  Therefore  let  every  son,  daughter 
and  servant  of  God,  watch  and  diligently  hearken 
to  his  counsel.  Whatever  the  natural  man  most 
inclines  to,  when  the  temptation  besets  you,  judge 
yourselves,  look  up  to  the  Lord,  and  resist  the  devil 
with  boldness  in  the  first  assault,  and  the  Lord  God 
will  give  you  dominion  over  them,  and  the  bond  of 
iniquity  shall  not  have  power  over  you.  In  his  holy 
authority,  every  one  stand  in  dominion  upon  the 
head  of  the  first  man,  with  all  his  excellency  and 
glory  ;  that  in  the  perfect  freedom  every  individual 
may  reign,  in  the  measure  of  the  light,  over  every 
thought  and  desire  that  is  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God,  that  in  his  will  you  may  all  dwell  in  the  holy 
faith,  which  will  arm  against  all  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  devil.  You  shall  break  down  Satan  under  your 
feet,  and  shall  overcome  through  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  the  word  of  your  testimony ;  and  con- 
tinually drink  of  the  rivers  of  pleasure,  the  presence 


of  the  Lord  Jesus,  our  light,  life  and  righteousness 
forever.  For  he  has  become  our  husband,  and  we 
are  as  the  wii(3  of  his  bosom,  in  the  delight  of  his 
glorious  love.  Let  the  mourners  in  Zion  rejoice,  and 
the  afflicted  among  the  people  be  glad,  and  fear  the 
Lord.  And  let  not  any  who  desires  salvation  in 
uprightness  of  heart,  say  ;  '  the  Lord  regards  me 
not ;'  for  whatever  thou  hungercst  and  thirstest 
for  in  this  life,  thou  art  the  heir  of  it,  and  the  Lord 
will  satisfy  thy  hunger  with  his  refreshings  for  his 
name's  sake.  And  this  is  the  portion  of  those  that 
are  least  in  their  own  eyes  amongst  the  people. 

"  All  you  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  the  great  God, 
whom  the  Lord  hath  prospered  in  your  living  testi- 
mony in  what  he  hath  called  unto — blessed  be  the 
Lord  God,  for  you  retain  the  sense  of  your  nothing- 
ness in  self,  and  so  become  poor  with  the  poorest  and 
weak  with  the  weakest,  and  truly  make  self  of  no  re- 
putation, but  humble  it  to  the  cross,  and  do  not  serve 
self,  but  God  and  his  people,  with  all  his  gifts  and 
ornaments  with  which  he  hath  adorned  you.  Be- 
cause of  the  savour  which  you  have  in  Christ,  the 
souls  of  the  upright  do  praise  the  Lord  for  you. 
I'our  steadfast,  valiant,  unwearied  travails,  labours 
and  sufferings  for  the  Lord,  cause  the  hearts  of  his 
people  to  be  enlarged  with  hallelujahs  and  high 
praises  in  the  assemblies  of  his  saints.  Y'ou  know 
that  your  reward  is  with  you  :  and  woe  to  them 
that  devise  mischief  against  you,  whom  the  Lord 
hath  blessed.  Oh,  Zion's  children,  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest,  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Let 
not  a  thought  of  the  heart  draw  you  from  the  light, 
life,  and  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Let  the  day  of 
the  resurrection  rise  upon  you,  which  will  set  your 
souls  in  perfect  love,  above  all  unbehef.  Oh  drink, 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  your  souls,  of  the  cup  of 
his  salvation,  for  it  is  freely  handed  to  all  that  love 
him,  who  thirst  for  his  mercies,  and  tread  down  the 
self-working  spirit ;  so  that  all  may  be  bound  down 
in  silence,  that  would  move  in  any  exercise  to  utter 
words  rashly  before  the  Lord."  "  Stand  over  all 
that  icould  dratvfrom  the  sweet  unity ^  uhich  is  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  his  companions  wlw 
walk  ill  tlte  liglU.  Stir  up  the  gift  of  God  in  you, 
in  all  faithful  obedience — and  all  feel  the  love  of 
God  enla,rging  your  hearts  one  to  another,  that  the 
strong  may  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak,  and  in 
pure  love  all  may  grow  fruitful  plants  in  the  vine- 
yard which  God's  right  hand  hath  planted." 

The  prevalence  of  pure  love  and  tenderness  to- 
wards one  another,  was  a  striking  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter and  the  religion  of  the  early  Friends.  Many 
of  them  were  experienced  ministers  of  Christ,  par- 
taking of  the  pure  heavenly  spirit  of  their  Di- 
vine Master,  and  sought  to  gather  into  the  Ibid  of 
Christ,  not  to  scatter  from  it. 

Though  William  Dewsbury  was  liberated  from 
his  confinement  in  York,  it  was  but  a  few  months 
before  he  was  placed  in  the  common  jail  at  War- 
wick, where  he  was  a  prisoner  from  the  year  1663 
until  the  forepart  of  1671,  a  period  of  nearly  eight 
years.  Thus  were  bonds  and  aiflictions  meted  out 
to  this  patient  and  cheerful  sufferer  for  the  Truth 

it  is  in  Jesus.  At  that  time  there  lay  in  prison 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  above  four  hundred 
Friends,  many  of  them  under  sentence  of  premu- 
nire  and  banishment.  When  their  grievously  op- 
pressed condition  was  laid  before  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, by  George  W^hitehead  and  other  Friends,  he 
was  induced  to  issue  an  order  for  their  discharge, 
and  the  remission  of  all  pains  and  penalties  adjudg- 
ed against  them.  Under  this  instrument  W.  Dews- 
bury  was  set  at  liberty.  The  faith  and  constancy 
of  Friends  preserved  them  from  fainting  under  trials, 
yet  his  mental  suffering  was  so  great  at  one  time 
while  in  durance  at  Warwick  on  account  of  the  dan- 
ger many  Friends  were  in,  from  dissensions  which 


had  arisen  in  the  Society,  that  his  spirit  was  deeply 
wounded,  and  his  health  impaired.  His  life,  on 
this  occasion,  appears  to  have  been  in  imminent 
danger ;  for  his  strength  was  so  reduced  that  he 
was  hardly  able  to  speak,  and  to  all  appearance, 
for  several  weeks,  his  end  was  approaching ;  "  but," 
says  he,  "  God  in  his  mercy  restored  strength,  in 
his  appointed  time."  Before  his  liberation,  he 
wrote  this  short  epistle  :  "  My  dear  Friends,  in 
these  trying  days,  be  not  afraid  of  what  man  can 
do,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  but  look  up  to 
the  all-sufficiency  of  Almighty  God,  to  stay  your 
minds  on  him,  who  hath  counted  you  worthy  to 
suffer  for  him.  In  all  humility  walk  ;  walk  faith- 
fully before  him  unto  the  end  ;  he  is  your  reward, 
and  will  give  unto  you  a  crown  of  life  forever.  Even 
so  be  it  with  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  is  the 
breathing  of  my  soul  for  you,  whom  my  soul  loves. 
And  keep  your  meetings  in  the  authority  and  life 
of  the  meek  and  patient  spirit  which  wears  out  and 
overcomes  all  things  that  are  not  of  its  own  nature." 

During  the  interval  of  his  liberty,  John  Whiting 
informs  us  that  his  travels  were  extensive  in  several 
parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the  west  and 
north.  From  Bristol,  he  wrote  to  some  Friends  at 
London,  then  about  to  assemble,  excusing  himself 
from  being  with  them,  on  the  ground  of  the  Lord 
having  disposed  of  him  in  another  way  ;  and  adds, 
I'  Friends  are  generally  in  a  sweet  state  with  God 
in  this  city  and  where  I  have  passed  ;  both  to  my 
comfort  and  yours  in  the  Lord ;  ble.ssed  be  his 
name  forever." 

John  Roberts  believing  it  to  be  his  duty  to  visit 
John  Stevens,  who  had  treated  him  very  roughly, 
and  committed  him  to  jail,  it  brought  him  under 
great  conflict  of  mind,  having  been  liberated  by  his 
uncle,  who  sat  on  the  bench  with  Stevens,  and 
thinking  it  would  seem  to  him  and  his  neighbours 
like  running  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  adver- 
sary. On  the  way,  after  spreading  his  cause  before 
the  Lord,  and  waiting  on  him  in  silence,  he  received 
this  word,  "  Go,  and  I  will  go  with  thee,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  threshing  instrument,  and  thou  shalt 
thresh  the  mountains;"  and  he  said  in  his  heart, 
"  thy  presence  is  enough."  When  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Stephens,  he  saw  him  changed ;  for 
though  he  treated  him  before  with  the  fierceness  of 
a  lion,  he  now  appeared  like  a  lamb.  After  being 
asked  how  he  was,  John  Roberts  answered,  "  pretty 
well,"  and  proceeded  thus;  "I  am  come  in  the 
fear  and  dread  of  heaven,  to  warn  thee  to  repent  of 
thy  wickedness  with  speed,  lest  the  Lord  cut  the 
thread  of  thy  lifej  and  send  thee  to  the  pit  that  is 
bottomless.  I  am  come  to  warn  thee  with  great 
love,  whether  thou  wilt  hear  or  forbear,  and  to 
preach  the  everlasting  go.spel  to  thee."  The  jus- 
tice replied ;  "  you  are  a  welcome  messencer  to 
me  ;  that  is  what  I  have  long  desired  to  hear." 
After  hearing  him  through,  he  confessed  he  was 
sorry  for  having  done  him  wrong,  and  said  he 
yould  never  wrong  him  more.  The  same  day,  Wil- 
iam  Dewsbury  appointed  a  meeting  at  Tedbury, 
whither  J.  Roberts's  wife  went;  but  she  was  so 
concerned  about  her  husband,  that  she  could  get 
little  benefit  from  the  meeting.  After  the  close, 
W.  Dewsbury  walked  to  and  fro  in  an  entry,  griev- 
ing in  spirit,  and  came  up  to  her;  and  though  a 
■stranger,  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  and  said. 
Woman,  thy  sorrow  is  great;  I  sorrow  with 
thee."  Then  walking  a  little,  again  he  came  to 
her  and  said,  "Now  the  time  is  come,  that  those 
who  marry  must  be  as  though  they  married  not, 
and  those  who  have  husbands  as  though  they  had 
none ;  for  the  Lord  calls  for  all  to  be  ofl'ered  up." 
By  this  she  saw  the  Lord  had  given  him  a  sense  of 
her  ^reat  burden,  for  she  had  not  discovered  her 
exercise  to  any ;  and  it  relieved  her  mind,  so  that 
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she  went  home  rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  where  she 
found  her  husband,  returned  from  his  errand  ;  and 
they  were  broken  into  tears,  in  consideration  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  in  so  eminently  making  way  for 
them  that  day. 

The  following  letter  written  about  this  time,  af- 
fords evidence  of  the  sweet  fellowship,  which  sub- 
sisted between  two  eminent  Friends  of  that  day ; 
and  also  conveys  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  es- 
teem in  which  Gr.  Fox  was  held  :  "  Dear  brother, 
in  the  covenant  of  life,  in  Christ  our  Head,  my  soul 
salutes  thee,  and  sympathizes  with  thee  in  thy  ex- 
ercises in  tliy  bonds ;  with  breathings  to  the  Lord 
to  sweeten  all  our  ways,  what  he  calls  us  into,  with 
his  living  presence,  to  the  perfecting  of  his  glory 
forever.  Amen.  Dear  George,  I  have  been  through 
many  counties  in  the  north,  and  the  comfortable 
presence  of  the  Lord  did  manifest  itself  in  all  as- 
semblies of  his  people,  to  all  our  comfort  in  him  our 
Head  and  life,  blessed  forever  !  all  was  very  peace- 
able, and  a  great  resort  of  all  sorts  of  people  to 
Friends'  meetings  ;  and  not  any  opposition,  but  all 
meetings  separated  in  peace.  It  would  be  too  tedi- 
ous to  mention  the  names  of  those  who  minded 
their  love  to  thee,  through  all  the  counties  where 
I  travelled ;  but  generally  all  the  ancient  Friends 
in  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  Derby- 
shire, Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire,  desired  to 
have  their  dear  love  remembered  to  thee.  The  deep 
sense  of  thy  labour  and  travail  is  fresh  upon  their 
spirits  ;  which  causeth  many  prayers  to  be  poured 
forth  before  the  Lord,  if  it  be  his  good  will  and 
pleasure,  to  give  thee  strength  of  body  and  liberty, 
to  travel  amongst  them  to  tbeir  great  comfort  as  in 
years  past.  But  in  the  will  of  our  God,  our  souls 
rest  with  thee,  in  the  pleasure  of  our  God,  in  whom 
I  remain  thy  dear  brother,  W.  D." 

AVe  may  observe  the  deep  distress  it  gave  Wil- 
liam Dewsbury,  to  find  that  dissensions  had  crept 
into  any  part  of  the  Society,  which  had  been  ga- 
thered by  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart, 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  saints,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  the  kingdom  of  the  Jlessiah,  the 
Prince  of  peace.  The  ancient  Friends  who  had 
been  partakers  of  George  Fox's  labours,  were 
closely  united  to  him  in  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
with  one  another.  Nothing  appeared  to  give  them 
more  uneasiness  than  a  restless  dividing  spirit.  It 
threathens  the  stability  of  all  government,  both  in 
civil  and  religious  society,  and  if  it  had  the  ascen 
dency,  would  sever  all  the  bands  which  keep  it  to 
gether,  and  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  every 
one  taking  his  own  course.  Ma'y  the  Preserver  of 
men  arrest  its  influence,  and  lead  us  to  pray  for  the 
peace  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  at  large. 

T/ie  Chinese  Rcvohdionary  Leader. — There  is 
so  little  reliable  information,  respecting  the  Chinese 
insurgents,  that  the  following  which  is  taken  from 
a  late  paper,  appears  to  possess  some  interest : — 
"  I.  J.  lloberts,  of  Canton,  contributes  to  Putnam's 
Monthly,  for  October,  a  sketch  of  the  Chinese  re- 
volutionary leader.  The  Ping-Wang,  who  was,  in 
1847,  a  visitor  of  Roberts'  house,  and  received 
from  him  more  than  two  months'  instruction  in  the 
Scriptures  and  Christian  theology.  He  was  not 
baptized,  however,  as  he  hesitated  to  be  so  unless 
the  church  would  give  him  assurance  of  support  in 
the  event  of  his  change  of  religion,  causing  him  to 
be  refused  employment  by  his  own  people.  The 
true  name  of  the  great  revolutionist  is  Sow  Tsuen- 
Hung.  He  was  born  in  1813.  In  1849,  he  bo- 
came  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  and  in  1851  he  was 
declared  Emperor  of  the  new  dynasty,  called  Tae- 
Ping  T'peen  Kooh — 'Great  Tranquillity,'  'Hea- 
ven's Kingdom' —assuming  as  his  own  title  Tae- 


Ping-Wang  — '  King  of  Great  Tranquillity,'  or 
'  Prince  of  Peace.'  The  facts  stated  by  Roberts 
explain  how  so  many  allusions  to  Christian  doc- 
trines came  to  be  mingled  with  the  proclamations 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  rebels." 

The  Law  of  Slopes. — In  France,  the  high  roads 
must  not  exceed  four  deg.  forty-six  min.  by  law ;  in 
England,  four  deg.,  or  one  foot  rise  in  thirty-tive. 
A  slope  of  fifteen  degrees  is  extremely  steep,  and 
one  which  one  cannot  descend  in  a  carriage.  A 
slope  of  thirty-seven  degrees  is  almost  inaccessible 
on  foot,  if  the  bottom  be  a  naked  rock  or  a  turf  too 
thick  to  form  steps.  The  body  falls  backwards 
when  the  tibia  makes  a  smaller  angle  than  forty- 
three  degrees  with  the  sole  of  the  foot — forty-two 
desrees  being  the  steepest  slope  that  can  be  climbed 

foot,  in  a  ground  that  is  sandy.  When  the  slope 
is  forty-four  degrees,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  scale 
it,  though  the  ground  permits  the  forming  of  steps 
by  thrusting  in  the  feet.  A  slope  of  fifty-five  de- 
grees is  to  man  inaccessible. 

On  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia  there  is  a 
coral  reef  that  rises  at  once  from  an  unfathomable 
ocean  and  extends  along  the  coast  for  a  distance  of 
one  thousand  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
two  hundred  yards  to  a  mile,  and  at  an  average 
distance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  the 
shore,  in  some  places  increasing  to  sixty  and  even 
seventy  miles.  The  great  arm  of  the  sea  included 
between  it  and  the  land  is  nowhere  loss  than  ten, 
occasionally  sixty  fathoms  deep,  and  is  safely  navi- 
gable throughout  its  whole  length,  with  a  few  trans- 
verse openings  by  which  ships  can  enter. 
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ELEVEXTH  JIOXTH 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  printed  minutes 
of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  and  should  have  given 
place  to  them  this  week,  had  not  so  much  space  been 
occupied  by  the  concluding  part  of  the  minutes  from 
Indiana. 

INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETIXG. 
(Conchuled  from  page  64.) 

With  a  view  to  afford  all  those  inducements  to 
such  students  as  may  wish  to  go  through  a  regular 
course  of  instruction,  we  have  agreed  to  grant 
diplomas  when  such  a  course  as  is  laid  out  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
may  not  fully  meet  our  object;  we,  therefore, 
commend  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  applying  to  our  next  Legislature  for  ai 
Act  of  Incorporation  or  an  amendment  to  the  pre- 
sent Act,  authorizing  the  committee  having  charge 
of  the  Institution,  to  grant  degrees  to  those  students 
who  may,  by  a  thorough  course  of  education,  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  legal  acknowledgment  of  their 
qualifications.  This,  we  think,  would  prevent  many 
of  our  best  students  from  looking  to  other  Institu- 
tions for  privileges  to  which  they  feel  themselves 
justly  entitled. 

In  reviewing  the  care  and  responsibility  which 
has  devolved  upon  us  during  the  past  year,  the 
committee  have  endeavoured  to  labour  diligently 
for  the  advancement  and  success  of  the  Institution, 
but  owing  to  the  unfinished  condition  of  the  build- 
ing and  premises,  and  the  necessity  to  furnish  a 
large  part  of  the  house,  we  have  had  to  obtain  fund; 
to  considerable  amount  on  our  individual  responsi- 
bility; and  should  the  number  of  students  increase 
over  140,  more  furnishing  and  other  expenses  will 
be  necessary.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  have 
felt  our  situation  to  be  attended  with  much  em" 
rassment ;  and  beheving  that  it  will  be  a  great 
advantage  to  sell-the  land,  as  suggested  by  our  last 


Yearly  Meeting,  we  now  propose  for  the  serious 
and  candid  consideration  of  Friends,  whether  a  sub- 
ject of  sudi  momentous  importance, — especially  as  so 
many  young  Friends  come  to  the  school  to  qualify 
themselves  for  teachers  to  be  employed  in  different 
parts  of  the  Yearly  iMeeting, — may  not  properly 
claim  a  direction  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  the 
subordinate  nieetings  to  raise  annually  a  sum  not 
less  than  two  thousand  dollars,  until  the  present 
ndebtedness  is  paid  oif,  and  the  house  finished  and 
furnished,  and  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to 
procure  loans  to  relieve  their  present  personal  lia- 
oility,  and  to  conduct  the  establishment  in  the  most 
eiEcient  manner,  with  due  regard  to  economy,  and 
to  promote  the  object  of  its  design. 

The  committee  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
winter  session  to  commence  on  the  14th  of  Tenth 
month,  under  the  superintendence  of  Charles  Ather- 
ton,  who  is  also  to  have  charge  of  the  boys,  as  go- 
lor,  when  they  are  not  in  school.  Elizabeth 
B.  Hopkins,  matron;  William  B.  Morgan,  Zac- 
cheus  Test,  and  Joseph  Moore,  teachers  in  the  male 
department,  and  Sarah  B.  Morgan  and  Deborah 
Atherton,  in  the  female  department ;  Sarah  Hop- 
kins, governess. 

he  summer  session  will  open  on  Third-day,  the 
24th  of  Third  month,  1857,  and  close  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  14th  of  Eighth  month,  1857. 

On  account  of  the  deficiency  of  apparatus  fally 
to  illustrate  experiments  in  Chemistry  and  Philo- 
ophy,  the  teachers  have  kindly  furnished,  at  their 
own  expense,  apparatus  to  the  .amount  of  §670, 
which  will  be  loaned  to  the  school. 

Levi  Jessup,  Clerk. 

Tenth  month  1st,  1S56. 

[From  the  report  of  the  building  committee,  there 
appears  "  an  unpaid  debt"  of  §7,378  80.] 

[The  "  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boarding- 
Sohool  Farm,"  (who  have  declined  making  sale  of 
part  of  the  land  as  proposed  by  the  Yearly  Bleet- 
ing,)  shows  a  balance  on  hand  in  money  and  notes 
ofS3689  84.] 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  on 
Second-day  morning. 

Second-day  7norning,  Tenth  month  6th. — The 
meeting  assembled  according  to  adjournment. 

The  General  Committee  on  Education  make  the 
following  report,  which  has  been  read.  The  la- 
bours and  care  of  the  committee  in  this  concern  i 
have  been  satisfactory.  The  committee  is  conti- 
nued, and  encouraged  to  prosecute  their  labours, 
and  directed  to  report,  as  usual,  to  the  next  Yearly 
Bleeting.  In  accordance  with  the  proposition  ofi 
the  Committee,  this  meeting  directs  that  the  ad- 
dress brought  in  with  the  report,  which  has  been 
read  in  this  meeting,  be  printed  and  attached  to 
the  minutes.  The  meeting  directs  that  the  address 
be  read  in  our  Monthly  Meetings.     *  *  * 

Number  of  Friends'  children  between  5  and  15 
years,  6135. 

Number  of  Friends'  children  between  15  and  20. 
2905. 

Whole  number  of  Friends'  children,  9140. 

Number  of  Friends'  children  taught  in  schools 
under  the  superintendence  of  Monthly  Meetings' 
committees,  3828. 

Number  of  Friends'  schools,  110. 

Number  of  Friends'  children  taught  in  schools, 
not  under  such  superintendence,  3848. 

Number  of  schools,  not  under  such  superinten- 
dence, taught  by  Friends,  167. 

Number  of  Friends'  children  growing  up  without 
school  education,  2. 

Meetings  of  Friends  without  school,  80. 

Scripture  schools  under  superintendence  of  com- 
mittees, 140. 

The  children  are  regular  in  the  attendance  o1 
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mid-week  meetings,  when  weather  and  distance 
wDl  permit. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  read  in  all  our  schools. 
and  in  most  they  are  used  as  a  class  book. 

The  committee  have  been  introduced  into  a  con- 
cern that  Friends  may  not  lose  sight  of  the  objects 
had  in  view,  in  the  adoption  of  our  present  system 
of  education.  In  the  operation  of  the  various  sys- 
tems of  public  instruction,  in  the  several  States 
through  which  our  members  are  scattered.  Friends 
are  fi-equently  exposed  to  great  danger  by  the  in- 
ducements of  the  school  funds,  of  yielding  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  instruction  of  their  children  to 
those  who.?e  influence  may  not  be  favourable  to  the 
objects  we  have  in  view,  in  their  instruction.  'We 
desire  to  encourage  Friends  not  to  permit  pecuniary 
considerations  to  embarrass  the  important  work  of 
the  literary  and  guarded  education  of  our  youth, 
showing  by  our  faithfulness  that  we  are  ready  to 
make  the  proper  sacrifices  to  obtain  the  blessing. 

Encouraging  accounts  are  received  of  the  esta- 
blishment and  progress  of  First-day  schools,  one 
hundred  and  forty  of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  have 
been  in  operation  during  the  past  year.  We  de- 
sire to  encourage  Friends  to  increased  faithfulness 
in  attending  to  this  concern. 

Our  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  now  report 
as  below.  The  labours  and  care  of  the  committee 
in  the  concern,  as  shown  in  the  report,  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  meeting,  and  the  proposition  to  raise  the 
sum  of  SI  000,  is  united  with  and  adopted,  and  the 
subordinate  meetings  are  directed  to  raise  that 
sum  accordingly,  in  their  usual  proportions,  and 
forward  the  same  to     *  *     the  treasurer  of 

the  committee.  The  committee  are  continued  to 
the  service,  and  encouraged  to  further  labour  and 
care  in  the  concern,  as  way  may  open. 

Report  of  the  Conimitlee  on  Indian  Concarns.- 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting  : 

Dear  Friends  : — During  the  past  year,  this  com- 
mittee has  been  engaged  in  labouring  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Shawnee  Indians. 

Our  deputation  appointed  shortly  before  our  last 
Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  the  establishment,  and  en- 
deavour to  resuscitate  the  school,  attended  to  that 
appointment — they  had  several  conferences  with 
the  leading  men  among  the  Shawnees,  attended  a 
council,  and  visited  many  of  them  at  their  homes  to 
good  satisfaction,  and  after  labouring  among  them  as 
ability  was  afforded,  and  acquiring  such  informa- 
tion as  they  were  enabled,  they  concluded  to  em- 
ploy a  female  teacher,  and  to  resume  the  school, 
which  has  been  well  patronized  by  the  Indians,  the 
most  of  them  manifesting  a  strong  attachment 
Friends.  The  school  was  continued  during  the  past 
year  under  the  care  of  our  friends,  Jeremiah  A 
Iladley  and  wife,  as  superintendents,  and  Marthf 
Townsend,  as  teacher,  and  has  averaged  about 
thirty-five  children,  most  of  whom  were  from  seven 
to  twelve  years  of  age. 

Among  the  children  who  have  been  pretty  regu- 
lar in  their  attendance  at  school  the  past  ye'ar, 
were  ten  from  the  prophet's  band,  a  small  portion 
of  the  tribe,  who  have  heretofore  steadily  adhered 
to  their  wild  habits,  and  opposed  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  the  introduction  of  the  gospel 
among  them. 

The  school  continued  in  a  prosperous  condition 
until  the  20th  of  the  Eighth  mouth  last,  when  a 
body  of  armed  men,  eighteen  in  number,  came  to 
the  establishment,  took  all  the  horses  and  saddles 
on  the  premises,  and  the  superintendent  going  out, 
asked  them  to  leave  him  one  of  the  horses  to  send 
to  Westport,  (a  village  about  six  miles  from  the 
mission,)  to  obtain  a  physician  for  his  wife,  who 
was  lying  sick  in  the  house,  when  the  captain  of 


the  band  gave  utterance  to  profane  and  abusive 
language,  and  presenting  his  gun  at  him,  in  that 
threatening  attitude,  told  him,  this  was  only  a  be- 
ginning of  what  he  might  look  for,  if  he  did  not 
leave  the  place. 

The  superintendent  returning  to  the  house,  the 
commander  told  the  hired  man,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  that  if  he  came  out  again,  he  would 
shoot  him.  The  day  previous  a  number  of  the  In- 
dian children  had  been  taken  away  from  the  school 
by  their  parents,  who  gave  as  a  reason,  their  fear 
that  there  would  be  an  attack  made  upon  the  esta- 
blishment. These  facts,  together  with  the  reports 
of  threatened  violence  toward  the  inmates,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  buildings,  induced  our  superin- 
tendent to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
safety  of  himself  and  family,  and  the  Friends  em- 
ployed there,  required  him  to  leave  the  territory ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  the  Eighth  month 
last,  they  all  left  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to 
their  homes  in  Indiana. 

The  premises  were  left  in  charge  of  a  hired  man 
by  the  name  of  John  Denny,  and  his  wife,  and  we 
learn  from  late  accounts  received  from  him,  that  no 
further  acts  of  violence  have  been  committed.  *  * 
By  recent  information  fi'om  the  school,  we  are 
satisfied  that  no  further  depredations  will  be  com- 
mitted at  the  establishment,  and  the  committee  is 
now  endeavouring  to  procure  the  services  of  suita- 
ble Friends  to  take  charge  of  the  Institution,  and 
to  have  the  school  resumed  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  ;  and  we  feel  an  assurance  that  there  is  a 
wide  field  open,  availingly  to  labour  among  the 
Shawnees,  and  we  believe  there  never  has  been  a 
time  when  it  was  more  likely  to  be  productive  of 
good,  than  the  present. 

In  order  to  enable  the  committee  to  prosecute 
this  interesting  concern,  we  propose  that  the  Yearly 
Bleeling  direct  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to 
!  raised  for  that  purpose  the  ensuing  year. 
Tenth  mouth  3d,  185G. 

We  are  informed  that  the  law  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  has 
been  in  great  measure  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and 
that  it  is  believed  that  intemperance  in  the  State 
in  many  places,  greatly  increased  since  the 
said  decisions;  whereupon,  the  meeting,  having 
considered  the  subject,  unites  in  appointing  a  com 


A  copy  of  a  document  prepared  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  London  for  circulation  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  entitled,  "A  Plea  in  behalf  of  Liberty 
ot  Conscience,"  has  been  sent  to  us  with  the  epistle 
from  that  Yearly  Meeting,  and  is  now  laid  before 
the  meeting,  and  read  to  our  satisfaction.  The 
document  is  reierred  to  the  Central  Book  and 
Tract  Committee,  who  are  desired  to  cause  it  to  be 
stereotyped,  and  to  have  10,000  copies  published, 
and  to  attend  to  the  circulation  thereof;  and  they 
are  authorized  to  call  on  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
treasurer  for  the  expense. 

^  The  meeting  unites  in  directing  that  8000  copies 
of  the  minutes  of  our  present  Yearly  Meeting  be 
printed  for  distribution  among  our  families. 

The  Friends  appointed  to  settle  with  the  trea- 
surer, etc.,  now  report  as  below,  which  is  satis- 
factory. Joseph  Dickinson  is  appointed  treasurer 
accordingly,  and  the  subordinate  meetings  are 
directed  to  raise  in  their  respective  proportions,  the 
sum  of  81800,  as  proposed,  and  forward  the  same 
as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  treasurer,  at  Richmond, 
Indiana.  ***** 

The  Friends  appointed  to  propose  what  sum  it 
may  be  proper  for  this  Yearly  Meeting  to  contri- 
bute toward  the  meeting-house  to  be  built  near 
Plainfield,  la.,  for  the  Western  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  etc.,  report  as  below.  Their  report  being 
read,  is  approved,  and  the  subordinate  meetings  are 
directed  to  raise  the  money  accordingly  in  their 
respective  proportions,  and  forward  the  same  to 
*  for  the  use  of  the  committee  who  may 
have  the  superintendence  of  the  building  of  the  said 
house.  And  Shildes  Moore  is  directed'to  report  to 
next  Yearly  Meeting,  showing  the  particulars  ne- 
cessary for  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  know.        *       * 

"  We  therefore  propose  that  the  sum  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars  be  raised  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  for 
that  purpose." 

"  We  also  propose  that  Friends  of  the  Western 
Yearly  Meeting  have  a  joint  interest  and  equahty 
with  this  in  the  privOeges  of  board  and  tuition  in 
the  Boarding  School."  *  *  * 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

TkircUluymondng,  Tenthmontli'th. — Friends 
met  about  the  hour  adjourned  to. 

The  Friends  continued  and  appointed  last  year 
to  visit  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the  meetings 


mitteefor  the  fbrther  consideration  thereof,  with  thereunto  belonging,  report  as   below    which  h 
desn-e,  that  if  way  open  for  it,  they  prepare  and  been  read.     The  care  and  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee in  the  case  are  satisfactory  to  the  meeting. 

"  We,  the  committee  continued  and  appointed  at 
last  Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  Salem  Quarter,  etc., 
eport  that  a  part  of  our  number  attended  East 


way  open  tor  it,  they  prep, 
produce  to  a  future  sitting  a  memorial  to  the  In- 
diana Legislature,  adapted  to  the  case  ;  and  also 
if  way  open,  that  they  prepare  and  produce  a  me- 
morial on  the  subject  of  a  suitable  law  restraining 
intemperance,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  addressed  to 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  ;  to  which  service  thi 
following  Friends  are  appointed.        *  *  ^ 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  White's  Indiana  Manual  Labour  Institute  has 
been  laid  before  the  meeting,  and  read.  The  Fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  White's  Iowa 
Manual  Labour  Institute  is  also  produced  and 
read.  ***** 

The  proposition  in  the  report  of  the  Boarding 
School  Committee,  that  the  meeting  for  worship  at 
the  school  on  Fifth-day,  should  be  regularly  held 
during  the  sessions  of  the  school,  instead  of  beino- 
discontinued  on  the  weeks  of  Preparative  and 
Monthly  Meetings  at  Whitewater,  as  it  has  been 
for  some  time  past,  is  considered,  and  acceded  to. 

The  recommendation  in  the  same  report,  in  rela- 
tion to  granting  degrees  to  students,  has  received 
attention,  and  after  some  consideration,  is  referred 
to  the  attention  of  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  for 
such  care  and  action  therein  as  may  appear  to  that 
meeting  to  be  proper. 


Grove  Monthly  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  in 
the  Eleventh  and  Eighth  months  last,  and  we  endea- 
voured to  labour  faithfully  for  the  restoration  of 
that  harmony  and  christian  feeling  among  Friends 
that  ought  ever  to  exist  between  professors  of  the 
christian  name,  and  we  entertain  a  hope  that  there 
is  some  increase  of  that  feeling  among  Friends  of 
that  Quarter. 

"  Tenth  month  4th,  1856." 


The  Friends  to  whom  the  subject  of  intemperance 
was  referred,  have  laid  before  the  meeting  essays  of 
two  memorials  on  the  subject,  one  addressed  to  the 
Legislature  of  Indiana,  and  the  other  to  that  of 
Illinois,  which  have  been  read,  considered  and 
adopted,  and  are  recorded  below.  The  clerk  is 
directed  to  sign  them  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  and 
we  appoint         *  *  to   attend   to  the  pre- 

sentation of  the  Indiana  memorial  to  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  that  State ;  and  *  * 
to  attend  to  the  presentation  of  the  Illinois  memo- 
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rial  to  the  Legidature  of  that  State,  both  of  which 
couimittees  are  desired  to  report  to  our  nest  Yearly 
Meeting.  *  *  * 

The  Friends  appointed  to  prepare  essays  of  epis- 
tles to  other  Yearly  Bleetings  of  Friends,  have  pro- 
duced an  essay  to  each,  except  Philadelphia,  and 
they  have  all  been  read  and  adopted,  and  directed 
to  be  recorded.  The  clerk  is  directed  to  sign  them 
on  behalf  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  proper  correspondents  to  be  for- 
warded ;  and  these  correspondents  are  authorized 
to  make  verbal  corrections,  and  desired  to  see  that 
the  quotations  are  correctly  cited. 

The  Friends  to  whom  the  communication  re- 
ceived from  Philadelphia  was  referred,  report  that 
no  way  opens  for  correspondence  with  that  Yearly 
Meeting,  at  this  time ;  which  is  united  with  by  the 
meeting. 

The  meeting  now,  having  finished  its  business, 
comes  to  a  solemn  conclusion;  and  we  desire  at 
parting,  to  commemorate  the  love  and  mercy  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  in  that  he  has  helped  us  in  our 
present  meeting,  favoured  us  with  the  presence  of 
his  good  Spirit,  and  enabled  us  to  feel  deeply  to- 
gether as  brethren;  to  meet  again  next  year,  at 
the  usual  time  and  place,  if  consistent  with  the 
Divine  will. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  ISth  ult, 
lu  England,  there  was  a  state  of  suspense  as  to  money 
matters,  but  the  only  agitation  as  yet  was  on  the  stock 
exchange.  The  commercial  wants  could  be  supplied, 
though  at  extreme  rates.  In  Paris,  the  money  pressure 
was  still  very  severe,  but  the  suspension  of  specie  pay 
ments  by  the  Bank,  is  not  anticipated  as  strongly  as  be 
fore.  The  Bank  of  Prance  is  said  to  have  contracted 
with  the  Rothschilds  to  supply  gold  to  the  amount  of 
£5,400,000,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain  it  al 
from  Germany  and  the  United  States.  In  London,  on 
the  17th,  consols  for  money  closed  at  91f.  Purther 
litical  changes  have  occurred  in  Spain.  O'Donnell  has 
resigned,  with  all  his  colleagues.  The  Queen  accepted 
their  resignations,  and  has  appointed  Narvaez  President 
of  the  Council,  who  has  provided  himself  with  th: 
associates.  Tlie  Queen  has  revoked  the  Constitution  of 
1845,  and  re-established  the  ancient  regime.  The  E 
ropean  journals  generally  consider  that  the  new  Spanish 
government  is  an  unstable  one,  and  that  the  days  of  the 
Bourbon  rulers  are  numbered.  Decrees  have  been  i 
sued,  re-establishing  the  Central  House  of  Jesuits  ;  al; 
declaring  the  Concordat  in  full  force,  and  suspending  the 
law  for  the  sale  of  church  property.  The  Emperor  of 
France  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Queen  Isabella,  congra- 
tulating her  on  the  restoration  of  order,  and  taking  cre- 
dit to  himself  for  the  favourable  results  of  recent  events. 
Denmark  is  without  a  ministry,  the  last  attempt  at  form- 
ing one  having  failed.  Austria  being  urged  by  France, 
has  commenced  withdrawing  her  armies  from  the  Prin- 
cipalities. A  serious  conspiracy  has  been  detected  in 
Florence,  extending  throughout  the  Duchy.  Many  per- 
sons, chiefly  of  the  legal  profession,  have  been  arrested 
for  being  concerned  in  it.  There  were  several  violent 
shocks  of  an  earthquake  at  Naples,  on  the  8th,  which 
caused  great  consternation.  Many  people  passed  the 
night  in  the  streets,  fearing  that  their  houses  might  be 
shaken  down  over  them.  At  Naples,  preparations  for 
defence  continued.  Another  Congress  of  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  first  Powers,  to  meet  at  Paris,  is  e.vpected 
to  be  soon  called  together,  in  consequence  of  the  grow- 
ing compUcations  in  European  politics. 

Liccqwul  Mar!u-ls. — Sales  of  cotton  for  the  week  '73,000 
bales,  including  14,000  on  speculation — the  quotations 
were  but  little  changed.  Breadstuffs  have  slightly  ad- 
vanced ;  red  wheat,  95.  id.,  and  white,  10s.  Gd.  per  70 
pounds.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  flour,  33s.  a  34s. 
Corn  was  in  demand,  at  a  small  advance. 

Four  Days  Later. — By  the  steamer  Canadian,  at  Quebec, 
Liverpool  dates  to  Tenth  month  22d  have  been  received. 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  suspended  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  Naples.  The  Freuch  commercial  crisis 
had  assumed  a  more  favourable  aspect.  Doubts  are 
expressed  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  the  Aus- 
trians  had  commenced  the  evacuation  of  the  Dannbian 
Principalities.  In  Denmark,  the  old  ministry  has  been 
restored  to  power.  Persia  has  solicited  the  mediation 
of  France  in  her  difficulty  with  Great  Britain.     At  Liver- 


pool, the  cotton  market  was  firm,  with  an  active  demand ; 
rices  had  advanced  about  3-16  on  all  qualities.  Bread- 
tuffs  generally  unchanged.  Consols  had  advanced  to 
92. 

HATANA  dates  to  the  26th  ult.  have  been  received. 
The  rumors  of  war  with  Mexico  and  the  annexation  of 
Dominica,  continue  to  occupy  public  attention  at  Ha- 
and  the  government  is  busy  with  the  necessary 
preparations.  Arms  for  St.  Domingo  were  on  board  a 
man  of  war,  which  was  to  leave  as  soon  as  the  Home 
Government  decided  on  its   course.     The  best  qualities 

sugars  were  firm,  but  the  low  grades  had  declined  \ 

at. 

MEXICO.— Mexican  papers  to  the  4th  ult.  state  that 
the  sales  of  church  property  were  proceeding  with  spirit. 
Up  to  the  1st  inst.,  they  had  amounted  to  five  millions 
of  dollars.  The  prices  obtained  were  much  better  than 
had  been  anticipated.  Great  discoveries  of  gold  are  re- 
ported in  different  parts  of  Mexico.  During  the  past  year, 
the  precious  metals  coined  at  the  eight  mints  of  Mexico, 
amounted  to  §16,337,255  in  silver,  and  §956,222  in  gold. 
It  is  estimated  that,  besides  this,  bar  silver  to  the  value 
of  $10,000,000  was  exported.  There  were  indications  of 
growing  discontent  with  the  present  government^ 

UNITED  STATES.— Caiz/ornia.-A  late  arrival  at  N 
York  brought  the  San  Francisco  mails  of  Tenth  montl 
6th,  and  §1,681,967  in  specie.  Business  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  improving.  The  accounts  from  the  mining 
districts  were  favourable.  Quartz  mining  was  attract- 
ing increased  attention,  and  discoveries  of  very  rich  veins 
had  lately  been  made,  while  those  already  opened,  and 
being  worked,  were  amply  remunerative,  the  yield  being 
from  §15  to  §350  per  ton.  It  is  said  that  §10,000,000  i 
year  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  water  for  mining  pur 
poses  in  Mariposa  county.  About  15,000  head  of  cattle 
were  recruiting  in  Carson  Valley.  These  have  all 
across  the  plains  this  year,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
25,000  persons  and  80,000  of  cattle  would  arrive  during 
the  season.  News  from  Oregon  to  Ninth  mo.  27th,  had 
been  received.  Gov.  Stevens  had  obtained  an  interview 
with  nearly  all  the  hostile  Indian  chiefs.  It  is  reported 
they  are  inclined  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship. The  hostile  Indians,  who  had  come  to  Fort  Stel- 
lacoom,  had  been  sent  to  the  Reservation.  During  th( 
early  part  of  the  Nmth  month,  the  days  had  been  clear 
and  pleasant,  with  cool  and  frosty  nights. 

Storms  on  the  Lakes. — On  the  27th  ult.,  a  violent  gait 
prevailed  on  the  Lakes,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain 
Numerous  vessels  were  stranded  or  sunk,  and  many 
lives  lost.  On  the  24th,  the  propeller  Toledo  was 
on  Lake  Michigan  during  a  terrific  gale.  She  had  40 
passengers,  a  crew  of  twenty-five  persons,  and  a  valua^ 
ble  cargo  of  merchandise.  All  on  board,  with  the  eX' 
ception  of  three  deck'hands,  were  lost. 

New  lor/c— Mortality  last  week,  401. 

P/ii7a&/j!)AM.— Mortality  last  week,  185. 

New  Orleans,  it  is  said,  has  received  a  new  impetus  in 
business  the  last  year.  Its  commerce  is  now  larger  than 
any  previous  year,  and  the  buildings  in  the  course  of 
erection  involve  an  expenditure  of  over  two  millions  o  ' 
dollars. 

Trade  of  Charleston,  S.  C— The  Charleston  Courie: 
notices  the  sailing  of  a  vessel  from  that  port  for  Barce- 
lona, Spain,  direct,  with  1830  barrels  and  540  sacks  of 
flour,  equal  to  2100  barrels;  also,  105  barrels  of  tar 
This  is  said  to  be  the  first  shipment  of  breadstuffs  from 
Charleston  to  Spain. 

The  Ocean  Steam  Company,  between  New  York  ani 
Bremen,  has  been  very  successful.  It  is  said  that,  in 
addition  to  regular  dividends,  the  Company  has  accu- 
mulated a  surplus  of  §100,000,  in  a  capital  of  §600,000, 

A  Long  Tenure  of  Office. — John  Allen,  of  Hardinsburg, 
Ky.,  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Circuit  and  County 
Courts  of  Breckinridge  county,  in  the  year  1800,  and  has 
filled  both  offices  to  the  present  time — a  period  of  56 
years. 

Potato  Crop  in  Ireland. — The  Banner  of  Ulster,  an  in- 
fluential Irish  paper,  says  that  the  potato  crop  of  Ireland 
north  and  south,  is  the  best  raised  in  the  country  since 
1839.  The  average  retail  price  is  4  to  4J  pence  per 
stone  of  14  pounds. 

Wealeyatis  in  Great  Britain. — ^At  a  conference  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  recently  assembled  at  Bristol,  En 
land,  it  was  stated  that  the  total  number  of  members 
the  connection  in  Great  Britain,  is  263,835 — an  increase 
of  2977  over  last  year. 

(Jweci!.— The  present  population  of  Greece,  is  1,043, 


York. — On  the  31st  ult.,  the  snow 
.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Snow  in  Ne 
nearly  a  foot 

_  Ejcporl  of  Wheat. — The  "exports  of  grain  from  New 
York  to  the  south  of  France,  continue  large.     A  recent 
letter  from  Marseilles  states  that  the  imports  of  wheat 
that  port,  since  the  Sixth  month,  amount  to  ten  millions 


of  bushels,  all  of  which  has  found  buyers,  without  a  de- 
3  of  price. 

.  Paul,  Minn. — By  a  recent  census,  this  city  contains 
a  population  of  9973  persons. 

A  Large  Flock. — A  man  named  McConnell,  in  San- 
gamon county,  Illinois,  has  a  flock  of  21,000  merino 
sheep.     This  "is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  U.  States. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Joel  Evans,  agt..  Pa.,  for  John  Lewis, 
izab.  Lowens,  §2  e.ich,  vol.  29  ;  from  Jos.  Balance,  for 
Sarah  Ashton,  §2,  vol.  30,  for  Edith  Morris,  §2.25  to  7, 
ol.  30,  for  Jos.  Smedley,  §0.75  to  20,  voL  29 ;  from 
Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  0.,  for  Nathan  Smith,  §2,  vol.  30  ;  from 
Wm.  D.  Cope,  Pa.,  §3,  vol.  29  ;  from  Geo.  Gilbert,  Pa., 
B.  Gilbert,  §2  each,  vol.  29,  for  Mercy  Cope,  §6,  vols. 
29,  30  and  31  ;  from  Amv  C.  Hoopes,  §2,  vol.  30 ;  from 
Thos.  E.  Lee,  Thos.  Lee,  Ellis  Lee,  Pa.,  §2  each,  vol.  30  ; 
from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  L.  Cobb,  Saml.  Street, 
Ed.  Bonsall,  Senr.,  Rebecca  Boon,  Robt.  Ellison,  David 
French,  David  Fawcett,  §2  each,  vol.  29,  for  Saml.  Carr, 
Jos.  Painter,  Isaac  Carr,  Isaac  R.  Carr,  David  Painter, 
§2  each,  vol.  30,  for  Dl.  Koll,  §6.32  to  8,  vol.  30,  for 
Simeon  Fawcett,  §6,  vols.  28,29  and  30,  for  John  French, 
§4,  vols.  29  and  30,  for  F.  Maerkt,  §2,  to  44,  voL  29,  for 
D.  Whinery,  §3,  to  48,  vol.  29,  for  Wm.  Fisher,  §2,  to 
27,  vol.  30,  for  A.  Street,  §0.32,  to  8,  vol.  30  ;  from  John 
B.  Foster,  L.  I.,  §10,  to  52,  vol.  30,  Geo.  Foster,  §6,  to 
52,  vol.  29. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  10th  inst.  The  pupils  will  be  conveyed 
by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  where  conveyances  will  be 
in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the  School,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  morning  and  afternoon  cars  on  Second-day,  the  10th, 
and  Third-day,  the  11th  inst.  The  children  will  get  their 
baggage  the  day  after  their  arrival.  The  cars  leave  the 
depot,  south  side  of  Market  street,  above  Eighteenth,  (for- 
merly Schuylkill  Fifth  street,)  at  half  past  7  o'clock  a.  m., 
and  3  o'clock  p.  M.  The  agent  of  the  School  will  be  at  the 
railroad  depot  on  Second  and  Third-day  afternoons,  and 
will  furnish  pupils  with  tickets,  and  accompany  them  to 
West  Chester.  Those  who  go  by  the  morning  train,  will 
be  furnished  with  tickets  by  a  person  in  attendance.  To 
those  who  procure  tickets  as  directed,  the  fare  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  the  School,  including  baggage,  will  be  one 
dollar,  which  will  be  charged  to  the  scholar  at  the 
School.  All  baggage  should  be  distinctly  marked  West- 
Town,  and  with  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  should  be 
sent  directly  to  the  railroad  depot. 

The  West-Town  office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No. 
84  Arch  street,  where  small  packages  for  the  pupils  left 
before  12  o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will  be  forwarded.  All 
letters  for  the  pupils  and  others  at  the  School,  should  be 
sent  by  mail,  directed  to  West-Toxon  Boarding-School, 
West  Chester  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Penna.  All  boxes  and 
bundles  should  be  distinctly  marked  and  so  secured  that 
then-  contents  will  not  be  liable  to  be  lost  by  handling, 
and  when  sent  by  express,  the  freight  should  be  prepaid. 
The  stage  will  leave  West  Chester  for  the  School,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  morning  cars  on  Second,  Fourth  and  Se- 
venth-days, and  will  leave  the  School  on  the  same  days, 
to  meet  the  morning  cars  for  Philadelphia.  The  fare  for 
each  passenger  to  and  from  West  Chester  by  the  stage, 
will  be  twenty-five  cents.  When  special  conveyances 
are  provided  at  the  School,  an  extra  charge  will  be 
made. 

West-Town,  Eleventh  mo.  ith,  1856. 

A  Friend,  residing  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  ha 
ing  a  small  private  fa  Tiily,  is  willing  to  accommodate  ' 
one  or  two  Friends  with  board. 

Application  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  "  The 
Friend." 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teacher 
at  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  under- 
named Friends. 

Ebenezeh  Worth,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  0.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Evaxs,  315  Arch  street,  above  Eighth. 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 
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''Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  60.) 

Those  who  have  uot  taken  the  trouble  to  witness, 
or  to  inquire  into,  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  with  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
civilized  life,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  vast  variety 
of  ways  in  which  invention  is  at  work  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  production.  The  people  of  India,  who  spin 
their  cotton  wholly  by  hand,  and  weave  their  cloth 
in  a  rude  loom,  would  doubtless  be  astonished  when 
they  first  saw  the  effects  of  machinery,  in  the  calico 
which  is  returned  to  their  own  shores,  made  from 
the  material  brought  from  their  own  shores,  cheaper 
than  they  themselves  could  make  it.  But  their  in- 
dolent habits  would  not  permit  them  to  inquire  how 
machinery  produced  this  wonder.  There  are  many 
among  us  who  only  know  that  the  wool  grows  upon 
the  sheep's  back,  and  that  it  is  converted  into  a 
coat  by  labour  and  machinery.  They  do  not  esti- 
mate' the  prodigious  power  of  thought — the  patient 
labour — the  unceasing  watchfulness,  the  frequent 
lisappointment,  the  uncertain  profit — which  many 
jave  had  to  encounter  in  bringing  this  machinery 
i;o  perfection,  and  in  organizing  the  modes  of  its 
forking,  in  connection  with  Labour.  Further,  their 
knowledge  of  history  may  have  been  confined  to 
learning  by  rote  the  dates  when  kings  began  to 
reign,  with  the  names  of  the  battles  they  fought  or 
;he  rebels  they  executed.  Of  the  progress  of  com- 
merce and  the  arts  they  may  have  been  taught 
ittle.  The  records  of  wool  constitute  a  real  part 
jf  the  history  of  England ;  and  form,  in  our  opi- 
aion,  a  subject  of  far  more  permanent  importance 
;han  the  scandalous  annals  of  the  wives  of  Henry 
VllL,  or  the  mistresses  of  Charles  II. 

Let  us  first  take  a  broad  view  of  the  more  pro- 
ainent  liicts  that  belong  to  the  woolen  manufacture ; 
md  then  proceed  to  notice  those  of  other  textile 
abrics. 

Before  a  blanket  can  be  made,  we  must  have  the 
natcrial  for  making  a  blanket.  Before  wool  can 
36  grown,  there  must  be,  as  we  have  shown,  appro 
)riatiou  of  land.  When  this  appropriation  takes 
)lace,  the  owner  of  the  land  either  cultivates  it  him- 
elf,  which  i^  the  earliest  stage  in  the  division  of 
igricultural  employment — or  he  obtains  a  portion 
)f  the  produce  in  the  shape  of  corn  or  cattle,  or  in 
I  money  payment.  But  the  farmer,  to  manufac- 
ure  wool  at  the  greatest  advantage,  must  possess 
!apital,  and  carry  forward  the  principle  of  the  divi- 
*»n  of  employment  by  hiring  labourers.  "We  use 
%  word  7)MH///ac/inr  of  wool  advisedly;  for  all 
nnning  processes  are  manafacturing  processes,  and 


invariably  reduce  themselves  to  change  of  form,  as 
all  commercial  processes  reduce  themselves  to 
change  of  place.  If  the  capital  of  the  farmer  is 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  farm  upon  a  large  scale, 
he  divides  his  labourers ;  and  one  becomes  a  shep- 
herd, one  a  plowman — one  sows  the  ground,  and 
one  washes  and  shears  the  sheep,  more  skilfully 
than  another.  If  he  has  a  considerable  farm,  he 
divides  his  land,  also,  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
has  pasture,  and  arable  land,  and  rotation  of  crops. 
By  these  divisions  he  is  enabled  to  manufacture 
wool  cheaper  than  the  farmer  upon  a  small  scale, 
who  employs  one  man  to  do  everything,  and  has 
not  a  proper  proportion  of  pasture  and  arable  land 
or  a  due  rotation  of  crops.  At  every  division  of 
employment,  .skill  must  be  called  forth  in  a  higher 
perfection  than  when  two  or  more  employments 
were  joined  together ;  and  the  chief  director  of  the 
skill,  the  capitalist  himself,  or  farmer,  must  require 
more  skill  to  make  all  the  parts  which  compose  his 
manufactory  work  together  harmoniously. 

But  we  have  new  divisions  of  employment  to 
trace  before  the  wool  can  be  got  to  the  manufac- 
turer. These  employments  are  created  by  what 
maybe  called  the  local  division  of  labour.  It  is 
convenient  to  rear  the  sheep  upon  the  mountains  of 
Vermont,  because  there  the  pastures  are  fitted  for 
the  growth  of  wool.  It  is  convenient  to  manufac- 
ture the  wool  into  cloth  at  Lowell,  because  water- 
power  is  there  at  hand  to  give  motion  to  the  ma- 
chinery, with  which  the  manufacture  is  carried  on. 
The  farmer  in  A'ermout,  and  the  manufacturer  of 
cloth  at  Lowell,  must  be  brought  into  connection. 
In  the  infancy  of  commerce^  one  or  both  of  them 
would  make  a  journey  to  establish  this  connection ; 
but  the  cost  of  that  journey  would  add  to  the  cost 
of  the  wool,  and  therefore  lessen  the  consumption 
of  woolen  cloth.  The  division  of  employment  goes 
on  to  the  creation  of  a  wool-agent,  or  dealer  in 
wool,  who  either  purchases  directly  from  the  grow- 
er, or  sells  to  the  manufacturer  for  a  commission 
from  the  grower.  The  grower,  therefore,  sends  the 
wool  direct  to  the  agent,  whose  business  it  is  to  find 
out  what  manufacturer  is  in  want  of  wool.  If  the 
agent  did  not  exist,  the  manufacturer  would  have 
to  find  out,  by  a  great  deal  of  personal  exertion, 
what  farmer  had  wool  to  sell ;  or  the  farmer  would 
have  to  find  out,  with  the  same  exertion,  what  ma- 
nufacturer wanted  to  buy  wool.  The  agent  re- 
ceives a  commission,  which  the  seller  and  buyer 
ultimately  unite  in  paying.  They  co-operate  to  es- 
tablish a  wool-dealer,  just  as  we  all  co-operate  to 
establish  an  express ;  and  just  as  the  agent,  who 
delivers  a  number  of  packages  to  a  great  many  in- 
dividuals, does  that  service  at  little  more  co.st  to  all, 
than  each  individual  would  pay  for  the  delivery  of 
a  single  package,  so  does  the  wool-dealer  exchange 
the  wool  between  the  grower  and  the  manufacturer, 
at  little  more  cost  to  a  large  number  of  the  grow- 
ers who  employ  him,  than  each  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  in  expenses  and  lo.ss  of  time  to  travel  from 
Vermont  to  Lowell  to  sell  his  wool. 

We  have,  however,  a  great  many  more  divisions 
of  employment  to  follow  out  before  the  wool  is  cor.- 
veyed  from  the  farm  where  it  is  grown  to  the  place 
where  it  is  mauufaclured.  If  the  packs  are  taken 
on  shipboard,  we  have  all  the  variety  of  occupa- 


tions, involving  different  degrees  of  skill,  which 
make  up  the  lite  of  a  mariner  ;  if  they  go  forward 
upon  the  railroad  we  have  all  the  higher  degrees  of 
skill  involved  in  their  transport,  which  belong  to  the 
business  of  an  engineer ;  or  if  they  finally  reach 
their  destination  by  canal,  we  have  another  division 
of  labour  that  adjusts  itself  to  the  management  of 
boats  in  canals.  But  the  ship,  the  railroad,  the 
canal,  which  are  created  by  the  necessity  of  tran.s- 
porting  commodities  from  place  to  place,  have  been 
formed  after  the  most  laborious  exercise  of  the 
highest  science,  working  with  the  greatest  mechani- 
cal skill ;  and  they  exist  only  through  the  energy 
of  prodigious  accumulations  of  capital,  the  growth 
of  centuries  of  patient  and  painful  labour  and  eco- 
nomy. 

'We  have  at  length  the  wool  in  a  manufactory. 
The  first  class  of  persons  who  prepare  the  wool,  are 
the  sorters  and  pickers.  It  is  their  business  to 
separate  the  fine  from  the  coarse  locks,  so  that  each 
may  be  suited  to  different  fabrics.  There  is  judg- 
ment required,  which  could  not  exist  without  divi- 
sion of  labour ;  and  the  bu.siness,  too,  must  be  done 

pidly,  or  the  cost  of  sorting  and  picking  would 
outweigh  the  advantage.  The  second  principal 
operation  is  scouring.  Here  the  men  are  constantly 
employed  in  washing  the  wool,  to  free  it  from  all 

purities.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  man  could 
not  profitably  pass  from  the  business  of  sorting  to 
that  of  scouring,  and  back  again — from  dry  work 
to  wet,  and  from  wet  to  dry.  When  the  wool  is 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  scourer.s,  it  comes  into  those 
of  the  dyers,  who  colour  it  with  the  various  chemi- 
cal agents  applied  to  the  manufiicture.  The  card-- 
ers  next  receive  it,  who  tear  it  with  machines  till  it 
attains  the  requisite  fineness.  From  the  carders  it 
passes  to  the  slubbers,  who  form  it  into  tough  loose 
threads;  and  thence  to  spinners,  who  make  the 
threads  finer  and  stronger.  There  are  sub-divisions 
of  employment  which  are  not  essential  for  us  to  no- 
tice, to  give  an  idea  of  the  great  division  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  peculiar 
skill,  required  to  prepare  wool  to  be  made  into  yarn, 
to  be  made  into  woolen  cloth. 

The  next  stages  in  the  manufacture  are  the  spin- 

ig,  the  warping,  the  sizing,  and  the  weaving. 
These  are  all  distinct  operations,  and  are  all  carried 
forward  with  the  most  elaborate  machinery,  adapted 
to  the  division  of  labour  which  it  enforces,  and  by 
which  it  is  enforced. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  still  to  be  done  before 
the  cloth  is  fit  to  be  worn.  The  cloth,  now  woven, 
has  to  be  scoured  as  the  wool  was.  There  is  a  sub- 
sequent process  called  burling,  at  which  females  are 
constantly  emploj-cd.  The  boiling  and  milling  come 
next,  in  which  the  cloth  is  again  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  and  beaten  so  as  to  give  it  toughness 
and  consistency.     Dressers,    called    giggers, 


next 
who  also  work  with   machinery 


take  it  in  hand 

upon  the  wet  cloth.  It  has  then  to  be  dried  m 
houses  where  the  temperature  is  sometimes  as  high 
130  degrees,  and  where  the  men  work  almost 
ked.  It  is  evident  that  the  boilers  an  I  dressers 
could  not  profitably  work  in  the  dry-houses ;  and 
that  there  must  be  division  of  employment  to  pre- 
vent those  sudden  transitions  which  would  destroy 
the  human  frame  much  more  quickly  than  a  regu- 
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lar  exposure  to  cold  or  heat,  to  damp  or  dryness. 
The  cloth  must  be  next  cropped  or  cut  upon  the 
face,  to  remove  the  shreds  of  wool  which  deform 
the  surface  in  every  direction.  When  cut,  it  has  to 
be  brushed  dry  by  machinery,  to  get  out  the  crop- 
pings  which  remain  in  its  texture.  This  done,  it  is 
dyed  in  the  shape  of  cloth,  as  it  was  formerly  dyed 
in  the  shape  of  wool.  Then  come  a  variety  of  pro- 
cesses, to  increase  the  delicacy  of  the  fabric  :  singe- 
ing, by  passing  the  cloth  within  a  burning  distance 
of  red-hot  cylinders  ;  friczing,  to  raise  a  nap  upon 
the  cloth  ;  glossing,  by  carrying  over  it  heavy  heated 
plates  of  iron ;  pressing,  in  which  operation  of  the 
press  red-hot  plates  are  also  employed  ;  and  draw- 
ing, in  which  men,  with  fii.e  needles,  draw  up  mi- 
nute holes  in  the  cloth  when  it  has  passed  through 
the  last  operation.  Then  comes  the  packing ;  and 
after  all  these  processes  it  must  be  bought  by  a 
wholesale  dealer,  and  again  by  a  retailer,  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer.  Between  the  growth  of  the 
fleece  of  wool,  and  the  completion  of  a  coat  by  a 
skilful  tailor — who,  it  is  affirmed,  puts  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  stitches  into  it — AVhat  an  infinite 
division  of  employments !  what  inventions  of  science ! 
what  exercises  of  ingenuity  !  what  unwearied  appli- 
cation !  what  painful,  and  too  often  unhealthful 
labour !  And  yet  if  men  are  to  be  clothed  well 
and  cheaply,  all  these  manifold  processes  are  not  in 
vain ;  and  the  individual  injury  in  some  branches  of 
the  employ  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  suffering 
that  would  ensue  if  cloth  were  not  made  at  all,  or 
if  it  were  made  at  such  a  cost  that  the  most  wealthy 
only  could  afford  to  wear  it.  But  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge,  and  the  division  of  employ- 
ments, engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  set 
in  operation  by  large  capital,  we  should  each  be 
obliged  to  be  contented  with  a  blanket,  and  very 
few  indeed  would  even  obtain  that  blanket ;  for  if 
skill  and  division  of  labour  were  not  to  go  on  in  one 
branch,  they  would  not  go  on  in  another,  and  then 
we  should  have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for  the 
blanket.  The  individual  injury  to  health,  also,  pro 
duced  by  the  division  of  labour,  is  not  so  great 
upon  the  average,  as  if  there  were  no  division.  All 
the  returns  of  human  life  in  this  country  show  ar 
extremely  little  difference  in  the  effect  upon  life, 
even  of  what  we  consider  the  most  unhealthy 
trades ;  and  this  proceeds  from  that  extraordinary 
power  of  the  human  body  to  adapt  itself  to  a  habit, 
however  apparently  injurious,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  evidences  of  the  compensating  prin- 
ciple which  prevails  throughout  the  moral  world. 

(To  be  continued.} 


Hmv  to  Eat  Wisely. — If  practice  makes  perfect, 
mankind  should  certainly  know  how  to  eat  wisely; 
yet  the  following  excellent  advice  from  Dr.  HalF 
Medical  Journal  contains  wisdom  that  will  be  new 
to  most  people : 

"  1.  Never  sit  down  to  the  table  with  an  anxious 
or  disturbed  mind ;  better  a  hundred  fold  intermit 
that  meal ;  for  then  there  will  be  that  much  more 
food  in  the  world  for  hungrier  stomachs  than  yours; 
and,  besides,  eating  under  such  circumstances  can 
only,  and  will  always,  prolong  and  aggravate  the 
condition  of  things. 

"  'i.  Never  sit  down  to  a  meal  after  any  intense 
mental  effort ;  for  physical  and  mental  injury  is 
inevitable,  and  no  man  has  a  right  dehberately  to 
injure  body,  mind,  or  estate. 

"  3.  Never  go  to  a  full  table  during  bodily  ex- 
haustion, designated  by  some  as  being  worn  out, 
tired  to  death,  used  up,  done  over,  and  the  like. 

"  4.  The  wisest  thing  you  can  do  under  such 
circumstances,  is  to  take  a  cracker  and  a  cup  of 
warm  tea,  cither  black  or  green,  and  no  more.  In 
ten  minutes  you  feel  a  degree  of  refreshment  and 


liveliness  which  will  be  pleasantly  surprising  to 
you ;  not  of  the  transient  kind  which  a  glass  of 
hquor  affords,  but  permanent ;  for  the  tea  gives 
present  stimulus  and  a  little  strength,  and  before  it 
subsides,  nutriment  begins  to  be  drawn  from  the 
sugar  and  cream  and  bread,  thus  allowing  the  body 
gradually  and  by  safe  degrees  to  regain  its  usual 
vigour." 

On  Silent  fforsLip. 

Worship  in  silence  hath  often  been  refreshing  to 
my  mind,  and  a  care  attends  me  that  a  young 
generation  may  feel  the  nature  of  this  worship. 

Great  expense  is  incurred  in  relation  to  that 
which  is  called  Divine  worship. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  expense  is  applied 
toward  outward  greatness,  and  many  poor  people  in 
raising  of  tithe,  labour  in  supporting  customs  con- 
trary to  the  simplicity  that  there  is  in  Christ,  toward 
whom  my  mind  hath  often  been  moved  with  pity. 

In  pure  silent  worship,  we  dwell  under  the  ]xo\y 
anointing,  and  feel  Christ  to  be  our  shepherd. 

Here  the  best  of  teachers  ministers  to  the  several 
conditions  of  his  flock,  and  the  soul  receives  imme- 
diately from  the  Divine  fountain,  that  with  which  it 
is  nourished. 

I  have  travelled  at  times  where  those  of  other 
societies  have  attended  our  meetings,  and  have  per- 
ceived how  little  some  of  them  knew  of  the  nature 
of  silent  worship ;  and  I  have  felt  tender  desires  in 
my  heart  that  we  who  often  sit  silently  in  our 
meetings,  may  live  answerably  to  the  nature  of 
an  inward  fellowship  with  God,  that  no  stum- 
bling-block through  us,  may  be  laid  in  their 
way. 

8ueh  is  the  load  of  unnecessary  expense  laid  in 
many  places  on  that  which  is  called  Divine  service, 
and  so  much  are  the  minds  of  many  people  em- 
ployed in  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  that 
the  opening  of  an  inward  silent  worship  in  this 
nation,  to  me,  has  appeared  to  be  a  precious  open 
ing. 

Within  the  last  four  hundred  years,  many  piou; 
people  have  been  deeply  exercised  in  soul,  on  ac 
count  of  the  superstition  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ,  and  in  support  of 
their  testimony  against  oppressive  idolatry,  some  in 
several  ages  have  finished  their  course  in  the 
flames. 

It  appears  by  the  history  of  the  reformation,  that 
through  the  faithfulness  of  the  martyrs,  the  under- 
standings of  many  have  been  opened,  and  the  minds 
of  people,  from  age  to  age,  been  more  and  more 
prepared  for  spiritual  worship. 

5Iy  mind  is  often  affected  with  a  sense  of  the 
condition  of  those  people,  who  in  different  ages  have 
been  meek  and  patient,  following  Christ  througl 
great  afflictions.  And  while  I  behold  the  several 
steps  of  reformation,  and  that  clearness,  to  which 
through  Divine  Goodness,  it  hath  been  brought  by 
our  ancestors,  I  feel  tender  desires  that  we  who 
sometimes  meet  in  silence,  may  never  by  our  con- 
duct lay  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  others, 
and  hinder  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  the 
world. 

It  was  a  complaint  against  some  who  were  called 
the  Lord's  people,  that  they  brought  polluted  bread 
to  his  altar,  and  said  the   table  of  the  Lord  w 
contemptible. 

In  real  silent  worship  the  soul  feeds  on  that 
which  is  Divine  ;  but  we  cannot  partake  of  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  and  that  table  which  is  prepared 
by  the  god  of  this  world. 

If  Christ  is  our  shepherd  and  feedeth  us,  and 
arc  faithful  in  following  him,  our  hves  will  have 
inviting  language,  and  the  table  of  the   Lord  will 
not  be  polluted. — JoJm  Woohnan. 


Progress  hi  Irelaiid. — Old  Ireland  seems  to  be 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition  at  present.  An  en- 
tire change  has  come  over  that  country  since  1848. 
Hundreds  of  mortgaged  estates  have  been  sold,  and 
many  English  and  Scotch  farmers  have  purchased 
largely,  introduced  great  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture and  education,  and  have  implanted  a  new 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  Manufac- 
tures have  also  received  a  new  impulse,  and  peace 
:igns  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Galway  Bay. 

Lord  Carlisle,  formerly  Lord  Morpeth,  who  is 
well  known  personally  in  the  United  States,  is 
Viceroy,  and  in  an  address  which  he  lately  made 
at  an  banquet,  he  stated  that  since  1848,  176,000 
acres  had  been  drained  by  a  Board  of  Works,  and 
double  that  amount  by  private  enterprise,  making 
528,000  acres. 

There  have  been  an  increase  of  83,000  acres  of 
wheat  in  one  year,  114,774  acres  of  grass  and  po- 
tatoes, and  9000  acres  of  flax.  Since  1855,  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  75,000  horses,  25,000 
cattle,  and  90,000  sheep.  These  statistics  speak 
well  for  the  improvements  made  in  this  once  un-. 
happy  country. — Scientific  Anierican. 


The  Wonders  of  Spindledom. — A  writer  in  the 
Lawrence  Courier  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
one  of  those  sources  of  New  England  wealth  and 
independence,  cotton  factories,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  flourishing  city  of  Lawrence,  in  this  State. 
It  is  the  estabhshment  of  the  Pacific  MiUs  and 
Print  Works,  celebrated  for  its  prints,  delaines  and 
challies.  The  company,  which  has  a  capital  of  two 
million  dollars,  was  chartered  in  1849,  and  com- 
menced operations  in  1854.  The  establishment 
consists  of  three  parallel  buildings — the  mill  in  front, 
the  print  works  in  the  rear,  and  a  large  intermediate 
building. 

That  part  of  the  main  building  in  operation,  is 
506  feet  long,  72  feet  wide,  and  7  stories  high  ; 
when  completed  it  will  be  806  feet  in  length. 

Bleaching,  printing,  dyeing,  &c.,  are  carried  on  in 
the  rear  edifice,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  950 
feet,  by  60  feet,  exclusive  of  two  wings  used  for 
storage,  offices,  &c.,  each  450  feet  by  40  feet,  and 
3  stories  high.  The  intermediate  building  is  800 
feet  by  50  feet,  and  is  also  3  stories  in  height, 
the  various  floors  were  aU  on  one  plain,  the  work; 
would  cover  an  area  of  more  than  1 65  acres.  These 
buildings  constitute,  it  is  believed,  the  largest  cotton 
mill  and  print  works  in  the  world. 

In  that  portion  of  the  works  now  in  operation, 
there  are  employed  52,000    self-acting   spindh 
1127  looms,  275  carding  machines,  66  fly  frames 
1 8  warping  machines,  and  27  dressers.  The  yearlj 
consumption  of  cotton  is  1,500,000  pounds,  and 
wool,  700,000  pounds.       The  average  produce 
cotton  yarn  per  day  is  3500  pounds,  and  of  woolen 
1000  pounds.  The  printing- room  contains  12  stean 
engines,  and  12  great  printing  machines,  capabl 
of  giving  from  five  to  twelve  colours  at  once.  Thesi. 
beautiful  pieces  of  mechanism  are  capable  of  run 
ning  through  200  pieces  per  day,  or  an  average  oi 
75,000  yards.     They  are  truly  lightning  machinet 
In  the  printing  arrangements  there  is  an  investmen 
of  860,000  to  870,000  for  copper  cylinders  alone. 

The  engraving  room,  where  designs  are  preparet 
and  sketched,  is  an  interesting  dejjartment.  A  littl 
host  of  sketchers  and  designers  here  exercise  thei 
ingenuity,  taste  and  skill  to  please  the  fancy  of  th 
ladies,  who  are  to  purchase  the  fabrics  of  the  con: 
pany.  The  sum  of  §12,000  is  annually  spent  fc 
designs. 

The  chemicals  and  dye-stuffs  used  reach  the  vali 
of  over  $1000  daily,  and  comprise  an  ar^ual  coi 
sumption  of  800,000  lbs.  madder,  and  40,000  lb 
of  cochineal  j    and  there   are   employed  beside 
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550,000  lbs.,  starch,  4000  galls,  sperm  oil,  2000  lbs. 
glue,  450  bbls.  flour,  and  numerous  other  articles. 
The  gross  annual  amount  of  prints  manufactured 
reaches  7,000,000  yards,  and  of  delaines  and  chal- 
lies  5,600,000  yards.  The  power  which  sets  in  mo- 
tion the  vast  machinery  of  the  Pacific  works  is  de- 
rived from  five  turbine  wheels,  each  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  calculated  to  work  up  to  275  horse 
power,  but  at  present  only  exerted  to  about  150 
horse  power.  The  steam  engines  also  furnish  about 
1 00  hor.se  power.  When  the  entire  building  is  com- 
pleted, the  number  of  wheels  will  be  increased  to 
eight,  two  of  them  seven  feet  in  diameter  and  of 
350  horse  power  each. 

Of  the  steam  apparatus  the  writer  says  : 
"  The  steam  for  warming  the  premises  in  cold 
■weather,  and  heating  the  drying  room — the  steam 
■for  the  printing  engines,  and  for  bleaching,  dyii 
and  other  processes — is  generated  in  25  cylindrical 
boilers,  each  28  feet  long  by  5  feet  diameter,  and 
■which  are  now  producing,  in  the  aggregate,  high 
pressure  steam  equal  to  1000  horse  power  per  hour 
while  in  winter  the  volume  is  equal  to  1700  horse 
power  per  hour.     No  fire  is  used  on  the  premises, 
except  in  the  great  boiler  hall,  in  the  intermediate 
building ;  and  in  this  department  occur  some  items 
of  consumption,  viz  :   10,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal 
per  annum,  1000  bushels  of  charcoal,  besides  over 
100  cords  of -n'ood." 

There  are  1600  persons  employed  in  the  works, 
one  half  of  whom  are  females,  and  the  sum  paid 
them  annually  is  over  8360,000.  In  connection 
with  the  establishment  is  a  library  of  1700  volumes 
furnished  for  the  use  of  the  employees,  who  are  re- 
quired to  contribute  one  cent  a  week  for  its  mainten- 
ance and  increase.  There  is  also  a  reading  room 
open  every  evening  for  the  workers,  in  which  thirty- 
two  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the 
day  are  on  file.  Besides  these  there  is  a  lecture-room 
■where  lectures  are  given.  A  relief  society  for  the 
benefit  of  its  members  in  sickness,  adds  to  th 
means  of  usefulness  established  by  the  company,  for 
its  operatives,  and  to  the  funds  of  which  it  liberally 
contributes.  The  receipts  from  members  last  year 
■were  S2237,  and  the  disbursements  §1240. 


to  the  bottom.     The  camera  being  focussed  in  this  file,  enclosed  between  the  tall  dawa  coon,  the  stalks 
box  on  laud  for  objects  in  the  foreground,  at  about  of  which  waved  high  above  our  heads. 


ten  yards  or  other  suitable  distance,  was  let  down 
from  a  boat  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  carrying 
down  with  it  the  collodion  plate,  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  way.  When  at  the  bottom,  the  shutter 
of  the  box  was  raised,  and  the  plate  was  thus  ex- 
posed for  about  ten  minutes.  The  box  was  then 
drawn  into  the  boat,  and  the  image  developed  in 
the  usual  manner.  A  view  was  thus  taken  of  the 
rocks  and  weeds  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
W.  Thompson  anticipates  that  it  will  be  ca  ready 
and  inexpensive  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge 
of  piers,  bridges,  piles,  structures  and  rocks  under 
water. 


letter  of  Mary  Capper,  to  a  Tonng  Friend. 
"  My  oft  remembered  young  friend,  and  fellow- 
probationer,  in  a  land  of  pits  and  snares  !  I  wish  to 
give  thee  a  prompt  assurance,  that  I  have  read  thy 
last  communication  with  very  tender  feeling  and  inte- 
rest. If  my  experience  can  avail  anything  for  thy 
help  and  encouragement,  I  would  say,  fret  not  thy- 
self at  the  present  strife  of  words !  it  is  nothing 
new.  Controversies  and  strange  voices  have  existed 
jver  since  the  fall  of  man,  disobedience  having 
marred  the  divine  image.  Enduring  mercy,  in  ten 
3er  compassion,  made  a  new  covenant,  in  order  to 
redeem  mankind,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  which 
:estify  that  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested  in  the 
iesh, — a  body  prepared  of  the  Father ;  this  he  laid 
Jown,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  suf- 
fering, the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring 
IS  to  God.  And  in  his  spiritual  aijpearance,  He 
s  made  known  to  the  simple,  obedient  believer,  who 
ifill  not  follow  the  voice  of  the  stranger ;  for  the 
roice  of  the  stranger  he  knows  not.'' 

Photography  tinder  Water. — In  the  last  number 
ihhe  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  W.  Thompson, 
)f  Weymouth,  gives  an  account  of  the  means  he 
adopted  for  taking  a  photograph  of  the  bottom  of 
he  sea,  in  Weymouth  Bay,  at  a  depth  of  three 
athoms.  It  appears  that  the  camera  was  placed 
n  a  box,  with  a  plate-glass  front,  and  a  moveable 
ikutter,  to  be  drawn  up  when  the  camera  -was  sunk 


Exploration  of  the  i\ij;er. 

(ContiDut'd  from  Page  GS.) 

"  Sept.  6th.   We  had    all  day  been    anxiously 
looking  out  for  signs  of  man,  and  in  the   afternoon 
were  highly  pleased  with  discovering  a  large  walled 
town,  on  the  south  side  ofi'  which  we  accordingly  an- 
chored, and  though  it  was  rather  late,  I  immedi- 
ately landed.     Previous  to  our  arrival,  numbers  of 
people  had  been  observed  along  the  banks,  but  on 
the  approach  of  the  gig  they  all  disappeared,  and 
when  we  reached  the  shore,  the  only  person  left  to 
receive  us,  was  a  solitary  individual,  who  between 
fear  and  excitement,  could  hardly  utter  a 
word.     I  walked  up  to  him,  extending  my  hand, 
which  he  surveyed  most  suspiciously,  and  at  length 
touched  with  as  much  reluctance  as  he  would   a 
piece  of  red  hot  iron ;  but  finding  that  it  did  not 
burn  him,  and  that  we  were  quite  friendly,  he  threw 
down  his  spear,  and  danced   and  shouted  for  joy, 
exclaiming  that  he  would  lead  us  to  the  town,  which 
was  at  some  little  distance.     Having  to  pass  some 
marshy  ground,  he  insisted  on  carrying  me  across 
some  streamlets,  shouting  all  the  time  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  in  Hausa,  •  White  men,  white  men  !  the 
Nazarens  have  come  ;   white  men  good,  white  men 
rich,  white  men  kings;    white  men,  white  men!" 
Presently  his  shouts  were  responded  to,  and  we  saw 
a  large  band,  fuUy  armed,  rush   along   a  narrow 
path,_  vociferating   wildly.     Their    approach    had 
certainly   something   threatening   in    its    look,    so 
much  so,  that  our  boat's  crew,  getting   alarmed, 
scampered  back  to  the  boat,  leaving  Mr.  May,  Mr. 
Crowther,  Dr.   Hutchinson,  and  myself,  with   Mr. 
Richards  and  my  assistant,  to  face  the  strangers. 
Even  our  valiant  little  interpreter,  Aliheli,  feh  in- 
secure, as,  seizing  my  arm,  he  whispered  hurriedly, 
'  We  must   go    back  to  the  ship.'     We    however 
continued  to  advance,  and  presently  encountered 
the  rude-looking  throng.    On  hearing  that  we  were 
friends,  the  leading  man  first  threw  himself  wildly 
into  the   arms  of  our  conductor,   and   then  flying 
headlong  against  me,  grasped  my  hand  and  shook 
it  violently.     Each  one  of  our  party  had  his  own 
body  of  admirers,  and  in  particular  Mr.  May  wa; 
quickly  cut  ofi'  and  surrounded,  and  became  a  dis 
tinct  centre  of  attraction.     Of  the   remainder  of 
the  crowd,  some  ran  rapidly  towards  us,  presenting 
the  butt  end  of  their  spears ;  others  drew  their  bow 
strings  \vithout  arrows  in  them  ;  many  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ground  and  went  through  an  extem- 
poraneous course  of  gymnastics,  and  all  shouted 
aloud.     Every  one  appeared  in  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
light, while  our  guide  continued  to  exert  his  lungs 
in   such    an    extraordinary  manner,  that  we  were 
airraid  he  would  rupture  a  blood  vessel.    After  this 
wild  welcome  had  subsided  into  some  semblance  of 
a  merely  enthusiastic  greeting,  I  told  the  most  con- 
secjuential  looking  man,  that  we  wished  to  visit  the 


Presently 
wo  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  town,  strongly  pali- 
saded, and  ero.ssed  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the 
walls.  Numbers  of  astonished  natives,  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  .lined  the  way,  all  the  men  carrying 
spear.s,  swords,  knives,  and  bows  and  arrows.  We 
soon  reached  the  king,  who,  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
crowd,  attended  by  the  head  men  in  the  place,  stood 
to  receive  us  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading 
tree.  I  approached  and  saluted  him,  and  intro- 
duced the  rest  of  my  party,  with  all  whom  he 
shook  hands,  and  then  looking  upwards  he  said,  ho 
thanked  God  that  white  men  had  come  to  his  coun- 
try. I  rapidly  explained  to  him  our  wishes  and 
our  objects,  adding  that  as  it  was  nearly  dark,  I 
should  pay  him  a  longer  visit  next  day.  Numbers 
now  pressed  forwards  to  shake  hands  with  us,  and 
about  us  there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  from 
four  hundred  to  five  hundred  people,  mostly  armed. 
On  our  return  to  our  boat,  we  were  numerously  es- 
corted, and  previous  to  our  embarking,  I  gave  our 
stentorian  friend  a  handkerchief  and  a  small  snuff- 
box, which  seemed  nearly  to  overpower  him.  Dur- 
the  evening,  a  pre.sentof  some  jars  of  beer  from 
the  king  arrived,  and  from  the  messengers  we  were 
able  to  obtain  some  particulars  about  the  place.  Its 
name  is  Gandiko,  and  it  originated  in  the  mission 
of  a  Pulo  force,  composed  chiefly  of  slaves,  to  at- 
tack Wukari,  in  which  they  failed  ;  but  afterwards, 
instead  of  returning,  they  preferred  founding  towns 
for  themselves.  They  intermarried  with  neighbour- 
ing people,  and  have  since  become  very  numerous. 
The  district  is  named  Zhibu,  and  a  few  miles  farther 
up  is  their  principal  town,  bearing  that  name. 
About  one  half  the  people  are  nominal  Mahome- 
dans,  the  rest  being  Pagans." 

The  course  of  the  Binue  was  now  from  the  north- 
east, and  they  were  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan 
of  Hamaruwa,  a  tributary  of  the  FuL'ita  Sultan  of 
Sakato,  so  well  known  by  the  narrative  of  Den- 
ham  and  Clapperton.  The  farthest  point  reached 
by  the  Pleiad  was  Gurowa,  about  twelve  miles  to 
the  northwest  of  which  is  Hamaruwa,  the  capital 
of  the  country.  The  country  in  the  distance  and 
around  them  became  more  mountainous  as  they 
advanced.  Every  thing  indicated  that  the  Fulatas 
had  become  powerful  from  their  superior  intelli- 
gence. They  are  all  Mahomed  ans,  and  "  among 
them  are  to  be  constantly  seen  numerous  Mallams,or 
learned  men,  with  white  turbans,  and  usually  a  piece 
of  cloth  over  the  mouth,  and  lower  part  of  the  face. 
In  appearance  they  are  far  removed  from  the  negro, 
and  the  profile  is  frequently  nearly  European,  and 
their  skin  never  black,  is  at  times  very  pale-coloured. 
They  have  not  a  muscular  look,  nor  are  they  of 
full  flesh.  Their  stature  is  rather  above  the  aver- 
age ;  and  their  long  spare  made  limbs  seem  well 
adapted  for  activity  and  endurance  of  fatigue. 
Their  foreheads  are  high  and  at  times  expansfve ; 
their  features  long,  and  the  chin  pointed  ;  the  no.sc 
is  straight  and  at  times  almost  aquiline ;  the  usu- 
ally blue  expressive  eye  has  a  wandering  restless 
cast ;  while  the  lips,  which  are  inclined  to  be  thick, 
exhibit  the  only  marked  Ethiopic  affinity.  They 
occupy  a  high  place  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and 
quickness,  and  in  commercial  concerns  they  are 
keen  and  active.  Their  manners  appeared  to  us, 
after  meeting  with  so  many  rude  tribes,  cultivated 
and  pleasing,  and  their  persons  are  kept  tolerably 
clean."  At  Hamaruwa  they  had  an  audience,  though 
not  an  interview  with  the  Sultan,  the  ceremonial  of 
the  court  forbidding  a  sight  of  his  majesty's  sacred 
person.    "  While  approaching  the  place,  we  fired, 


-          .  the  urgent  request  of  our  guide, 'several  blank  shots, 

king,  to  whom  he  at  once  conducted  us.     We  went  to  the  mingled  terror  and  delight  of  the  beholders, 
along  a  narrow  pathway  only  sufficient  for  a  single  At  the  outer  gate,  where  we  were  detained  for  two 
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or  three  minutes,  we  saw  lying  outside  a  large  heap  of 
sandals,  as  all  entrants  were  obliged  there  to  un- 
cover their  feet,  and  likewise  to  leave  their  spears 
and  other  offensive  weapons."  They  were  then 
ushered  into  a  capacious  hut,  the  door  of  which  was 
shaded  by  a  curtain.  "  We  were  seated  on  good 
Turkey  rugs,  and  about  were  carelessly  strown 
cushions  of  bright-coloured  European  cloths  and 
satins,  red  and  yellow  being  the  predominant 
shades.  Across  the  capacious  hut  immediately  be- 
fore us,  hung  a  curtain  of  striped  pink  and  white 
silk,  which  concealed  his  majesty  from  our  view. 
As  soon  as  we  were  seated,  the  spectators  shouted 
and  clapped  their  hands."  The  Sultan  was  gra- 
cious and  affable,  and  promised  to  do  all  that  he 
could,  to  promote  trade  and  commerce  with  the 
English. 

(To  be  continned.) 


IX  HEAVEX  IS  REST. 
Should  sorrow  o'er  thy  brow 

Its  darkened  shadows  fling, 
And  hopes  that  cheer  thee  now. 

Die  in  their  early  spring. 
Should  pleasure  at  its  birth 

Fade  like  the  hues  of  even, 
Turn  thou  away  from  earth, 

There's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven. 

If  ever  life  should  seem 

To  thee  a  toilsome  way, 
And  gladness  cease  to  beam 

Upon  its  clouded  day. 
If,  like  the  weary  dove 

O'er  shoreless  ocean  driven. 
Raise  thou  thine  eyes  above. 

There's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven. 

But  oh  !  if  thoughtless  flowers 

Throughout  thy  pathway  bloom, 
And  gaily  fleet  the  hours. 

Unstained  by  earthly  gloom, 
Still  let  not  every  thought 

To  this  poor  world  be  given. 
Not  always  be  forgot, 

Thy  better  rest  in  heaven. 

"When  sickness  pales  thy  cheek, 

And  dims  thy  lust'rous  eye. 
And  pulses  low  and  weak. 

Tell  of  a  time  to  die. 
Sweet  hope  shall  whisper  then. 

Though  thou  from  earth  be  riven, 
There's  bliss  beyond  thy  ken,  » 

There's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven. 


BKOKEX  TIES. 
The  broken  ties  of  happier  days. 

How  often  do  they  seem 
To  come  before  our  mental  gaze, 

Like  a  remembered  dream  ; 
Around  ns  each  dissevered  chain. 

In  sparkling  ruin  lies. 
And  earthly  hand  can  ne'er  again. 

Unite  those  broken  ties. 

The  parents  of  our  infant  home. 

The  kindred  that  we  loved. 
Far  from  our  arms  perchance  may  roam. 

To  distant  scenes  removed  ; 
Or  we  have  watched  their  parting  breath. 

And  closed  their  woary  eyes, 
And  sighed  to  think  how  sadly  death. 

Can  sever  human  ties. 

The  friends,  the  loved  ones  of  our  youth. 

They,  too,  are  gone,  or  changed, 
Or  worse  than  all,  their  love  and  truth, 

Are  darkened  and  estranged  : 
They  meet  ns  in  a  glittering  throng. 

With  cold,  averted  eyes. 
And  wonder  that  we  weep  our  wrong, 

And  mourn  o'er  broken  ties. 

Oh  !  who  in  such  a  world  as  this 

Could  bear  their  lot  of  pain. 
Did  not  one  radiant  hope  of  bliss. 

Unclouded  yet  remain  ? 


That  hope  the  sovereign  Lord  has  given. 

Who  ruigns  beyond  the  ikies. 
That  hope  unites" our  souls  to  heaven, 

By  truth's  enduring  ties. 

J.  Mont(jomery. 


Oh.  Lord,  thy  heavenly  grace  impart, 
And  fix  my  frail  inconstant  heart; 
Henceforth  my  chief  desire  shall  be. 
To  dedicate  myself  to  Thee — 

To  Thee— my  God— to  Thee. 

Whate'er  pursuits  my  time  employ. 
One  thought  shall  fill  my  soul  with  joy. 
That  silent  secret  thought  shall  be, 
That  all  my  hopes  are  fixed  on  Thee, 
On  Thee — my  God — on  Thee. 

Thy  glorious  eye  pervadeth  space. 
Thou  art  present.  Lord,  in  every  place, 
And  wheresoe'er  my  lot  shall  be. 
Still  shall  my  spirit  cleave  to  Thee, 

To  Thee— my  God— to  Thee. 
Eenouncing  every  earthly  thing. 
Safe  'neath  the  covert  of  thy  wing, 
My  sweetest  thought  henceforth  shall  be. 
That  all  I  want  I  find  in  Thee, 

In  Thee— my  God— in  Thee. 
Translation  from  a  French  Eyn 

The  Little  Irish  Siceep. — Some  years  ago 
effort  was  made  to  collect  all  the  chimney-sweepers 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  education, 


Among  others  came  a  little  fellow,  who 


asked 


if  he  knew  his  letters.  "  0,  yes,"  was  the  reply. 
"Do  you  spell?"  "0,  yes,"  was  again  the  an- 
swer. "  Do  you  read  V  "  0,  yes."  "  And  what 
book  did  you  learn  from  ?"  "  0,  I  never  had  a 
book  in  my  life,  sir."  "  And  who  was  your  school- 
master?" "  0,  I  never  was  at  school."  Here  was 
a  singular  case ;  a  boy  could  read  and  spell  with- 
out a  book  or  a  master.  But  what  was  the  fact  ? 
Why,  another  little  sweep,  a  little  older  than  him- 
self, had  taught  him  to  read  by  showing  him  the 
letters  over  the  shop-doors  which  they  passed  as 
they  went  through  the  city.  His  teacher,  then,  was 
a  little  sweep  like  himself,  and  his  book  the  sign- 
boards on  the  houses.  What  may  not  be  done  by 
trying  ? 

For  "The  Frie: 

BIOGKAPHICAl  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  i 
bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

ROBERT   JORDAN. 

(Contiuued  from  page  C9.) 

Robert  did  not  leave  for  South  Carolina  until 
about  the  close  of  the  Ninth  month,  1736,  and 
whilst  waiting  for  the  time  of  the  vessel's  sailing, 
he  wrote  a  letter  of  which  we  shall  give  some  ex- 
tracts, after  a  few  preliminary  remarks.  At  that 
time  in  Philadelphia  and  its  neighbourhood,  were 
many  very  valuable  ministers  of  the  gospel,  be 
tween  whom  and  Robert  good  unity  existed,  and 
warm  christian  fellowship.  There  were,  however 
not  a  few  persons  who  sometimes  spoke  in  religious 
meetings,  under  pretence  of  Divine  sanction,  some 
of  them  acknowledged  ministers,  who.se  labours  Ro 
bert  could  not  own  in  the  Truth.  Although  en 
deavouring  to  live  daily  under  the  christian  spirit, 
and  to  cultivate  love  and  charity  towards  all  men, 
yet  he  was  firm  in  defence  of  the  right,'  and  -was 
not  slack,  when  he  felt  the  divine  puttings-forth,  in 
rebuking  the  wrong.  He  had  no  unity  with  tl 
spirit  manifested  by  Benjamin  Lay,  neither  with  his 
appearances  as  a  mmister  in  public  meetings,  and 
his^  opposition  made  him  the  principal  mark,  at 
which  that  fierce  philanthropist,  and  keen-witted 
fanatic,  levelled  his  arrows.  The  public  preaching 
of  Benjamin  Lay  and  others,  who  followed  their 
own  imagination,  the  urgent  desires  of  self  to  be 
at  work  in  doing  good,  and  drawing  people  to  them 


selves,  who  had  never  received  the  true  call  and 
living  gift  in  the  ministry  from  Christ  Jesus,  and 
knew  not  the  necessity  of  a  fresh  qualification  from 
him  for  every  service  in  it,  were  causes  of  deep 
concern  and  sorrow  of  heart  to  Robert  Jordan.  He 
was  often  cast  down  at  the  evidence  of  a  false  mi- 
nistry prevailing  in  many  places,  and  he  was  weary 
of  contending  in  spirit  against  it,  although  not  weary 
in  suffering  for  the  Truth.  He  was  evidently  in  a 
very  low  place,  when  he  penned  the  letter  above 
alluded  to. 

"Xinth  month,  1Y36. 

"  I,  for  my  part,  am  going  shortly  to  South  Ca- 
rolina, to  leave  them  all  winter,  amongst  whom  I 
have  suffered  much,  and  yet  am  not  weary  of  suf- 
ferings; for  exercise  fits  for  exercise,  and  makes 
the  arm  strong  and  skilful.  This,  I  think,  is  clear 
and  incontestable,  and  must  appear  so  to  every  one 
that  has  the  use  of  their  reason  or  senses,  that  in  i 
proportion  to  the  declension  of  religion  in  the  root  I 
and  life,  preaching  increases,  to  the  lessening  the! 
credit  and  authority  of  the  ministry,  and  rendering) 
it  contemptible.  I  am  confirmed  in  my  judgment, 
and  have  been  many  years,  that  as  the  ministry' 
was,  and  the  sincere  ministry  yet  is,  instrumental 
to  gather  the  churches,  it  is  now  proceeding  apace 
to  scatter  them  ;  and  this,  through  the  working  of  I 
the  mystery  of  inicjuity,  with  the  heat  and  forward- 
ness of  man's  spirit.  To  some,  yea,  to  many  of 
them,  that  silence  and  passiveness  of  mind,  so  es- 
sential to  the  performance  of  those  calm,  meek  and 
deliberate  acts  of  worship,  *  *  *  is  as  strange 
and  irksome  as  it  is  by  their  conduct  rendered  use- 
less to  the  people.  But,  though  we  can't  help 
seeing,  we  must  say  nothing  1  All  is  revelation ! 
all  is  perfect !  and  they  have  great  peace  in  what- 
ever they  do.  To  put  it  out  of  doubt,  we  are  offer 
told  they  are  under  a  mighty  sense  of  life  anc; 
power,  although  in  order  to  believe  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  we  must  first  divest  ourselves  of  otii 
own  reason.  They  give  us  account,  too,  of  theii 
heavy  burthens,  and  sore  exercises ;  but  whethe: 
they  lay  them  on  themselves,  I  shall  not  determine 
However,  they  find  means,  and  it  seems  to  \ '  '" 
their  power  to  give  themselves  ease,  finding  it  easie 
to  do,  than  to  suffer,  till  the  Master  gives  directioi 
and  makes  way.  Some  measure  their  service  b; 
their  noise,  and  prove  a  Divine  gift,  by  human  ai 
and  ecstasies;  and  while  they  are  full  oi peace  r 
joy,  the  better  part  of  the  church  mourns.  Rathe 
than  fail,  prophesying  is  coming  pretty  much  int 
practice  ;  several  instances  we  have  had  of  late 
which  have  proved  false  and  ridiculous.  Shall 
proceed  to  speak  of  those  that  preach  self-denio 
and  mortification,  and  can  hardly  bear  contradic 
tion,  much  less  reproof,  neither  keep  reputably  ten 
perate  in  their  living,  or  humility,  when  they 
ways  aspire  to  the  chief  seats  and  uppermost  room 
Our  words  should  be  few,  and  yet  how  many  -- 
troublesome  and  noisy  in  conversation. 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  there  was  not  a  ministr; 
directly  tending  to  promote  infidelity,  by  givir 
ground  of  suspicion  that  the  noble  principle,  tl 
holy  unction,  the  light  and  superadded  grace,  th: 
comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  either  uncertain  or  dai 
gerous  to  follow.  The  nature  of  man  is  subject 
extremes,  being  apt  to  step  out  of  a  state  of  supe 
stition,  into  that  of  unbelief.  I  may  conclude  th 
melancholy  discourse,  with  a  saying  of  John  Fothe 
gill,  which  I  hope  will  be  of  good  service;  i.  e.,  '  T) 
distemper  in  the  ministry  is  the  greatest  in  t' 
church.'  " 

After  attending  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  Charle 
ton,  on  the  6th  of  Eleventh  month,  and  the  3d 
Twelfth  month,  and  visiting  the  interior  as  he  f 
drawn,  Robert,  finding  a  vessel  bound  for  Bostc 
took  passage  in  her.     He  visited  Friends  in  tt 
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city  and  the  ucighbouibood,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Kbode  Island,  attending  the  Monthly  Meeting  there 
First  mo.  29th,  1737.  They  gave  him  a  certificate, 
testifying  their  unity  with  his  ministry,  being  "  soundj 
lively,  and  edifying,"  his  service  in  church  disci- 
pline being  "  adorned  with  a  conversation  worthy 
a  minister  and  elder  in  the  church  of  Christ." 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1738,  he  received  a  certifi- 
cate to  visit  Friends  to  the  south,  particularly  Vir- 
ginia. It  must  have  been  whilst  out  on  this  con- 
cern, that  the  visit  to  Maryland  took  place,  of  which 
we  have  an  account  by  John  Churchman.  John 
writes : — 

"  In  the  summer  following,  I  went  with  Piobert 
Jordan  to  West  River  Yearly  Meeting  in  Mary- 
land, and  we  visited  most  of  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  that  Province,  and  his  company  was  profitably 
instructive  to  me,  who  was  but  young  in  the  minis- 
try. I  think  I  knew  him  well.  He  had  a  good 
gift  in  the  ministry,  and  was  highly  favoured  in  the 
living  openings  of  Truth;  but  was  often  low  in 
mind,  and  very  humble  in  spirit.  ,  One  time  as  we 
were  riding  together,  he  lagged  behind  for  several 
mOes.  I  asked  him  why  he  rode  so  slow  ?  He 
made  no  reply,  whereupon  I  stopped  until  he  came 
up.  His  countenance  was  solid,  and  looked  as  if 
ho  had  been  weeping.  I  asked  what  ailed  him  ? 
After  some  time  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  think- 
ing of  the  great  favours  which  man  partakes  of, 
particularly  in  being  placed  over  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  how  easily  they  were  broken,  and  made 
subject  to  bis  will;  what  a  small  turn  with  the 
bridle  would  put  them  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the 
left,  and  on  a  gentle  motion  would  amend  or  slacken 
their  pace  at  the  will  or  pleasure  of  the  rider ;  and 
that  man,  the  most  noble  and  intelligent  creature, 
should  so  far  neglect  the  duty  of  a  willing  subjec- 
tion to  his  Maker,  who  has  so  highly  favoured  him 
with  temporal  blessings,  and  the  knowledge  of  hea- 
venly things." 

llobert  passed  down  into  Carolina,  and  attended 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Perquimans,  on  the 
6th,  7th  and  8th  of  the  Eighth  mouth.  From  the 
returning  certificate  granted  him,  it  appears  that 
he  was  eminently  favoured  in  the  ministry  amongst 
them.  Returning  into  Virginia,  he  attended  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Nancemond,  the  12th  of  the 
same  month.  In  a  certificate  from  that  meeting, 
they  say,  he  had  attended  the  meetings  generally 
in  these  parts,  adding,  "  His  ministry  is  wise,  living, 
and  powerful,  tending  to  beget  into,  and  lead  in 
the  way  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  build  up  in  the 
most  holy  faith."  He  continued  visiting  the  meet- 
ings in  A'irginia  until  the  Ninth  month,  being  at 
the  Quarterly  Jleeting,  held  in  Isle  of  Wight  coun- 
ty, Ninth  mo.  4th.  From  this  meeting,  as  from  the 
other  meetings  he  attended,  he  received  testimonials 
of  love  and  esteem,  as  well  as  of  unity  and  gospel 
fellowship.  He  reached  Philadelphia,  in  the  Tenth 
mouth. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Man  and  Team  Attached  hxj  Bees. — S.  Hooper, 
residing  near  McKissack's  Grove,  Iowa,  while  dri- 
ving his  team  recently,  was  attacked  by  bees.  They 
made  the  attack  apparently  in  three  distinct  strings 
about  the  size  of  a  mans  arm,  first  attacking  the 
horses.  One  horse,  in  endeavouring  to  extricate  him- 
self, broke  a  blood  vessel,  and  died  shortly  after  ; 
the  other  is  severely  injured.  They  next  attacked 
S.  Hooper  and  those  who  came  to  his  assistance. 
Everything  was  done  that  could  be  to  extricate  the 
unfortunate  man,  but  not  until  S.  Hooper  and 
—  Slusher  were  so  severely  injured  that  but  little 
hope  of  their  recovery  is  entertained.  The  symp- 
toms and  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  men  re- 
semble those  of  hydrophobia. — Neics. 
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Insect  Senses, 

"  Expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings, 
Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things." 

"  -And  with  child-like  credulous  affection, 
We  behold  those  tender  [wings]  expand 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection ; 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land." 

These  are  beautiful  lines  from  our  own  Longfel- 
low ;  and  although  written  upon  flowers,  will  apply 
to  our  theme  on  insect  senses. 

It  is  now  acknowledged  by  most  naturalists,  that 
in.sects  are  endowed  with  some  senses,  much  like  our 
own.  To  the  devout  admirer  of  nature's  wonders, 
nothing,  perhaps,  manifests  signs  of  intelligence  in 
her  visible  works  more  than  the  intelligen'ce  exhi- 
bited in  the  operations  of  insects.  As  far  as  &ig}it 
is  concerned,  they  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  all 
other  animals,  for  some  can  boast  of  five  eyes,  and 
others  much  more,  eight  or  twenty.^  the  number  be- 
stowed on  the  spider  and  the  centipede.  Some  insects 
have  the  most  wonderful  characteristic  of  a  com- 
pound construction  in  their  eyes.  The  outer  coat 
(cornea)  is  numerously  divided  mto  facets,  each  of 
which  is  a  little  perfect  eye.  Of  these  a  butterfly  has 
17,335,  a  dragon-fly  12,544,  and  the  common  house 
fly  7000  ! 

Bees,  it  is  supposed,  possess  the  faculty  of  seeing 
in  the  greatest  perfection  ;  and  by  this  astonishing 
vision,  can  retrace  their  way  from  great  distances  to 
the  hive.  Their  eyes  are  of  two  kinds  ;  two  large 
ones,  adapted  for  distant,  horizontal  vision,  with 
three  smaller,  at  the  top  of  the  head,  to  serve  nearer 
and  upward  purposes.  They  will  fly  straight  home- 
ward, making  a  "  bee  line"  through  the  trackless 
air,  as  if  in  full  view  of  their  hive. 

Insects  are  pre-eminently  gifted  with  the  sense  of 
smell.  No  vulture  can  be  directed  with  more  cer- 
tainty to  the  distant,  disgusting  prey  by  its  scent, 
than  some  insects — flies  and  beetles — whose  busi- 
ness is  to  rid  the  earth  of  offensive,  decaying  objects. 
The  butterfly  and  the  bee  are  quick-scented  in  de- 
tecting delicious  or  aromatic  odours,  at  almost  in- 
credible distances  ;  the  latter  winging  its  way  for 
miles  directly  toward  the  flowery  fields,  and  thymy 
downs,  whence  the  scented  breezes  invite  a  visit 
from  the  little  denizens  of  leaf  and  flower. 

Who  can  doubt  that  insects  posesss  some  very 
rich  endowments  of  sense,  and  sufficiently  ample  to 
enjoy  that  existence  for  which  they  were  created  by 
the  great  Upholder  of  all  things  'i     Let  us  wander, 

some  fine  summer  morning,  like  to-day,  into  the 
flowery  garden  or  fragrant  woods,  and  while  we 
ourselves  involuntarily  drink  delight  from  the  rich 
scenery  of  nature  on  every  side,  we  can  easily 
notice  and  study  the  insect  pleasure  going  on  around 

Examine  this  graceftil  and  perfuming  eglantine. 
See,  in  the  very  centre  of  its  expanding  blossom, 
rolling  and  revelling  amid  the  golden  dust  and  ivory 
petals,  is  the  red-tipped  or  "  Bumble  bee  !"  He 
seems  in  the  very  height  of  enjoyment,  as  now 
and  then  he  sings  or  hums  with  delight,  plunging 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  sweet  chalice.  On  this 
bush  is  a  caterpillar,  rose-fed,  rose-cradled,  and  now 
regaling  on  a  delicious  morsel  of  the  flowery  and 
beautiful  couch  wherein  he  lies.  Now  notice  a  little 
thirsty,  white  garden  butterfly  ;  he  is  always  thirsty, 
and  has  come  to  the  wood  thus  early  to  drink  the 
dewdrops  ere  they  dry.  This  is  no  imaginary  pic- 
ture, but  objects  which  may  be  seen  and  contem- 
plated any  summer  day  by  the  lover  of  God's  works 
in  the  woods,  fields,  and  meadows. 

The  flowers  appear  to  afl'ord  both  the  delicate 
delights  of  refreshment  and  repose  to  butterflies. 

Follow  one  to  the  garden, 


"  Where  he  arriving,  round  doth  flee, 

From  bed  to  bed,  from  one  to  t'other  border. 
And  takes  survey  with  curious  Inisy  cje, 

or  every  flower  and  herbe  there  .=et  in  or.ler  ; 
Xow  this,  now  that,  be  ta.steth  tenderly, 

\  et  none  of  these  lie  rudely  doth  disorder  ; 
Nor  with  his  feete  their  silken  leaves  deface, 

But  pastures  on  the  pleasure  of  each  place." 

Now  look  at  him  seated  on  his  soft,  velvet  cush- 
ion, the  corolla  of  an  aster,  or  a  single  dahlia,  and 
his  table  of  regalement  before  him,  on  which  are  set 
out,  in  due  order,  a  whole  service  of  golden  vases. 
Again  and  again  he  quaffs  the  favourite  nectar  from 
the  chosen  chalice. 

In  the  whole  range  of  nature  there  is,  perhaps 
no  object  of  equal  size,  which  presents  so  much  com- 
bined .splendor,  elegance,  and  variety,  as  the  wine 
of  a  butterfly,  ° 

"  Where  colours  blend  in  every  varying  dye, 
And  wanton  iu  their  gay  exchang'es  vie."'  ' 

Its  brilliant  hues  and  velvet  softness,  which  look 
like  fine  powder,  are,  in  reality,  very  minute  .scales 
or  feathers,  laid  something  like  tiles  on  a  roof.  These 
beautiful  little  plumes  are  immensely  numerous  ; 
itill  entomologists  have  had  the  patience  to  count 
hem  ;  and  on  the  wing  of  a  silk-worm  moth  were 
found  400,000,  and  nearly  200,000  within  the 
square  inch  of  that  of  a  butterfly. 

Few  we  find  unwilling  to  bestow  their  praise  on 
such  a  splendid  object  as  this.  Some,  enraptured, 
exclaim  :  "  How  superlatively  beautiful !"  still  they 
have  not  one  impression  or  feeling  of  that  benevo- 
lence, power,  and  bounty  which  the  Divine  Artificer 
bestowed  thus  brilliantly  to  ornament  this  flying  in- 
sect. It  should  not  only  be  a  delight  to  our\d- 
miring  eyes,  a  living  charm  to  the  flowers  he  inha- 
bits, but  the  beautiful  little  creature  in  his  exhilarat- 
ing flights  towards  the  skies  and  the  source  of  day, 
should  elevate  our  thoughts  and  spirits  beyond  both, 
to  the  source  of  all  things  bright,  beautiful,  fair,  and 
never-ending. 

How  good  is  our  bountiful  Creator !  The  more 
minutely  we  in.spect  his  works,  the  greater  is  our 
wonder  at  the  extraordinary  perfection  and  beauty 
everywhere  apparent.  Why  is  this  the  case  ?  Be- 
cause it  yields  a  pleasure  to  the  sight  of  man,  and 
other  living  creatures.  All,  all,  is  beautiful,  and 
the  Almighty  has  not  denied  the  feeling  of  delight 
to  the  meanest  reptile  which  crawls  our  earth.  Far 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  the  most  insignificant  little 
flower,  which  blooms  in  some  remote  cave  or  wilder- 
ness, does  not  truly 

"Waste  its  sweetness  on  tlie  desert  air," 

but  is  an  object  of  pleasing  satisfaction  to  some  de- 
scription of  animated  beings,  and,  perhaps,  so  small 
as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye. 

G.  P.  D. 


Tiie  Ear— Its  Strnctnrc  and  Fnnctions. 
The  following  description  of  the  ear  is  taken 
from  a  late  publication  entitled  "  Sight  and  Hear- 
ing," a  volume  replete  with  interest  to  all  classes  of 

community,  imparting  information  on  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  which  it  treats,  in  a  familiar  and 
masterly  style : 

The  human  ear — that  portion  of  it  which  is 
conspicuous — considered  separately  from  the  body, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature.  Its 
convoluted  folds,  its  concentric  circles,  its  evident 
adaptedness  to  collect  the  sounds  and  direct  them 
into  the  ear,  renders  it,  to  the  reflecting  mind,  an 
object  of  great  interest.  When  we  enter  its  inte- 
rior structure,  and  observe  the  canal  through 
which  the  sounds  pass,  guarded  by  its  peculiar  de- 
fences, terminating  in  a  thin,  expanded  si^face, 
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■fronderfully  adapted  to  receive  tbe  sounds,  and 
communicate  tlie  impression  whicli  they  produce, 
our  wonder  increases. 

"  This  is  as  far  as  the  eye  can  penetrate  into  the 
ear  of  the  living  subject ;  indeed,  it  requires  some 
tact,  and,  ordinarily,  the  aid  of  an  instrument,  to 
look  so  far.  To  the  beholder,  all  this  affords  but  a 
slight  indication  of  the  delicate  and  important  oflice- 
work  which  these  organs  perform.  He  sees  only  a 
cartilaginous  appendage  upon  the  side  of  the  head, 
and  an  uninteresting  hole,  filled  with  hairs  and 
was.  The  very  wax  and  hair  which  produce  this 
unsightliness  perform  an  important  and  indispensa- 
ble duty,  in  keeping  the  surface  of  the  canal  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  preventing  foreign  sub- 
stances from  rolling  into  it.  With  regard  to  the 
external  ear,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  most  ani- 
mals, except  man,  have  the  power  of  moving  it,  so 
as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  direction  of  sounds.  Per- 
sons are  occasionally  to  be  met  who  have  the  same 
facility  to  a  limited  degree.  This  power  is  enjoyed 
to  a  greater  degree  in  the  savage  than  in  the  civil- 
ized state.  To  obviate,  perhaps,  this  lack  of  faci- 
cility,  persons  are  observed  to  place  the  open 
palm  in  front  of  the  ear,  in  order  to  assist  it  in 
catching  the  sounds. 

"  Accepting  the  aid  of  the  anatomist's  knife  and 
saw,  we  enter  the  hard,  bony  case  in  which  nature 
has  placed  this  essential  and  complicated  organ. 
Here  we  find  mechanism  more  wonderful,  more 
intricate,  and  more  incomprehensible,  than  any 
thing  which  we  have  before  observed.  Hitherto 
we  have  reached  nothing  really  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  the  function  of  hearing,  the 
drum  merely  serving  the  purpose  of  producing 
unison,  and  increasing  the  strength  of  sounds. 
We  next  come  to  that  portion  of  the  ear  which 
serves  the  purposes  of  perfecting  the  hearing, 
called  the  labyrinth.  It  consists  of  what  is  called 
the  semicircular  canals  and  the  cochlea,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  snail.  The  labyrinth 
is  filled  with  transparent  fluid,  and  membranes,  and 
bony  canals.  '  The  vestibule,'  so  called,  is,  how- 
ever, the  essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the  ear. 
It  is  composed  of  a  membraneous  sack.  It  con- 
tains an  alkaline  fluid  ;  indeed,  several  fluids  are 
described  by  minute  anatomists.  A  tube  communi- 
cates between  the  ear  and  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth  and  the  hollow  cavities  beneath  and  about 
the  forehead,  thereby  admitting  air,  which  serves 
to  keep  the  membranes  in  a  state  of  tension,  secu- 
ring an  increased  vibratory  medium,  and  perhapt 
materially  assisting  the  function  of  hearing.  It 
is  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  diseases  as  the  rest  of 
the  apparatus,  and  is  relieved  to  some  extent  by  the 
same  kind  of  treatment. 

''  This  very  superficial  glance  at  the  structure  of 
the  organ  only  serves  to  indicate  that  there 
great  deal  to  observe,  and  that  it  affords  an  exten- 
sive field  for  study  and  investigation.     The  general 
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ample,  m  the  timid  who  are  pursued,  as  the  hare 
nid  rabbit,  the  structure  is  particularly  developed 
— is  inclined  backwards  towards  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  of  the  pursuer  proceeds, 
may  be  laid  upon  the  head  and  neck,  so  as  not 
ipede  its  flight.  In  pursuing  animals  the  ear 
is  small,  and  is  directed  forward.  Those  who  run 
through  thickets  have  the  ears  protected  in  a  pecu- 
'iar  manner.  The  ear  becomes  pendulous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  domestication  of  the   animal.     This 

"  be  seen  by  comparing  the  tame  and  wild  of  the 
same  species,  as  the  dog,  sheep,  rabbit,  &c. 

In  order  to  convey  a  more  definite  impression 
with  regard  to  the  uses  to  which  these  several  parts 
are  adapted,  the  following  quotation  is  introduced, 
from  the  well-known  and  celebrated  work  of  Dr. 
Paley  :  '  The  organ  of  hearing  consists  in  an  exter- 
nal ear;  is  calculated,  like  an  ear-trumpet,  to  catch 
nd  collect  the  pulses  of  air  in  large  quadrupeds, 
turning  to  the  sound  and  possessing  a  configuration, 
as  well  as  motion,  evidently  fitted  for  the  oflice ;  of 
tube  which  leads  into  the  head,  lying  at  the  root 
of  this  outward  ear,  the  folds  and  sinuses  thereof 
tending  and  conducting  the  air  towards  it;  of  a 
thin  membrame,  like  the  pelt  of  a  drum,  stretched 
this  passage  upon  a  bony  rim  ;  of  a  chain 
of  moveable,  and  infinitely  curious  bones,  forming  a 
communication,  and  the  only  communication  that 
can  be  observed,  between  the  membrane  last  men- 
tioned, and  the  interior  channels  and  recesses  of  the 
skull ;  of  cavities,  similar  in  shape  and  form  to 
wind  instruments  of  music,  being  spiral  or  portions 
of  circles ;  of  the  eustachian  tube,  like  the  hole  in  a 
drum,  to  let  the  air  pass  freely  into  and  out  of  the 
barrel  of  the  ear,  as  the  covering  membrane  vi- 
brates, or  as  the  temperature  may  be  altered  ;  the 
whole  labyrinth  hewn  out  of  a  rock;  that  is, 
ght  into  the  substance  of  the  hardest  bone  in 
the  body.  This  assemblage  of  collected  parts  con- 
stitutes together  an  apparatus,  plainly  enough  rela- 
tive to  the  transmission  of  sound,  or  of  the  impulses 
received  from  sound,  and  only  to  be  lamented  in 
not  being  better  understood.' 

"  The  communication  within,  formed  by  the 
small  bones  of  the  ear,  is,  to  look  upon,  more  like 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  machinery  than 
any  thing  I  am  acquainted  with  in  animal  bodies. 
It  seems  evidently  designed  to  continue  towards  the 
sensorium  the  tremulous  motions  which  are  excited 
in  the  '  membrane  of  the  tympanum,'  or  what  is 
better  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  drum  of  the 
ear.'  The  compages  of  bones  consists  of  four, 
which  are  so  disposed,  and  so  hinge  upon  one  an- 
other as  that,  if  the  membrane,  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  vibrate,  all  the  four  parts  are  put  in  motion  to 
gether ;  and,  by  the  result  of  their  action,  work 
the  base  of  that  which  is  the  last  in  the  series  upon 
an  aperture  which  it  closes,  and  upon  which 
plays,  and  which  aperture  opens  into  the  tortuous 
canals  that  lead  to  the  brain.     This  last  bone  of 


the  natural  or  preternatural  state  of  the  organ, 
the  use  of  the  chain  of  bones  is  to  propagate  the 
pulse  in  a  direction  towards  the  brain,  and  to 
propagate  it  with  the  advantage  of  a  lever;  which 
advantage  consists  in  increasing  the  force  and 
trength  of  the  vibration,  and  at  the  same  time  di- 
ninishing  the  space  through  which  it  oscillates;, 
both  of  which  changes  may  augment  or  facilitate 
the  still  deeper  action  of  the  auditory  nerves. 

(To  be  concludc-tl.) 

Kot  your  Oim. — "  Ye  are  not  your  own !"  Oh, 
delightful  appropriation  of  us  by  God  !  If  we  are 
God's,  then  he  takes  care  of  us.  Do  we  not  take 
care  of  our  jewels,  our  possessions  ?  And  how  much 
more  will  not  he  who  has  bought  us  with  a  price  ! 
Therefore,  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your 
spirit,  which  are  his. 


not  be    content   without   knowing  the  four  is  called  the  stapes.     The   office  of  the 


something  of  the  structure  of  the  ear,  and  of  the 
principles  upon  which  its  functions  are  performed. 
The  ears  of  animals,  from  the  elephant  down  to 
the  tiniest  fish,  have  afforded  interesting  subjects 
for  scientific  investigation.  They  give  evidence  of 
every  variety  of  organization.  Insects,  the  bee,  for 
example,  are  supposed  to  have  no  organs  of  hear- 
ing, but  only  an  exquisite  sense  of  feeling  ;  that  the 
sonorous  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere  produced  by 
their  incessant  buzzing,  and  the  discordant  sounds 
of  the  kettle  in  swaruiing  them,  act  upon  their  deli- 
cate organs  of  touch,  while  their  little  antennae, 
crossing  each  other  in  various  ways,  furnishes  a 
mode  of  communication.  The  sixe,  shape  and  di- 
rection of  the  outer  ear  of  animals  depend  much 
upon  their  peculiar  habits  anS  character.    For  ex- 


drum  of  the  ear  is  to  spread  out  an  extended  sur 
face,  capable  of  receiving  the  impressions  of  sound, 
and  of  being  put  by  them  into  a  state  of  vibration 
The  office  of  the  stapes  is  to  repeat  these  vibrations, 
It  is  a  repeating  frigate,  stationed  more  within  the 
line.  From  which  account  of  its  action  may  be 
understood,  how  the  sensation  of  sound  will  be  ex 
cited  by  any  thing  which  communicates  a  vibratory 
motion  to  the  stapes,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  membrana  tympani.  This  is  done  by  solid 
bodies  applied  to  the  bones  of  the  skull,  as  by 
metal  bar  held  at  one  end  between  the  teeth,  and 
touching  at  the  other  end  a  tremulous  body.  It 
likewise  appears  to  be  done,  in  a  considerable  de 
gree,  by  the  air  itself,  even  when  this  membrane,  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  is  greatly  damaged.     Either  i 
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At  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Mownt 

Pleasant  by  Adjournments,  from  the  6th  to  tlie 

10th,  inclusive,  of  t/ie  Tenth  month,  1856. 

Keports  were  received  from  all  the  Quarterly 

Meetings,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  following 

Friends  are  their  representatives  to  this  meeting. 


Wh 
except 


names  being  called,  all  answered  thereto, 
*      ,  who,   we   are   informed,   was 
prevented  from  attending  this  meeting  by  indispo- 
sition. 

The  epistle  from  our  brethren  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  was  read,  to  our  satisfaction. 

The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  examine 
the  treasurer's  account,  report  the  state  thereof  to  a 
future  sitting,  the  sum  (if  any  needfal)  to  be  raised, 
and  the  name  of  a  Friend  for  treasurer,  viz. :   *   * 

Five  of  the  Quarters  inform  this  meeting  that 
they  tiave  concluded  to  refer  to  the  disposition  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  their  respective  proportions  of 
the  8300,  raised  in  1855  for  the  benefit  of  Indian 
civilization.  Nathan  Hall  is  directed  to  pay  over 
those  sums  to  the  Boarding  School  Committee,  to 
be  added  to  the  amount  already  on  hand,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  education  at 
that  institution,  of  the  children  of  Friends  in  limited 
circumstances ;  and  he  is  farther  instructed  to  re- 
fund to  Bedstone  Quarter  its  apportionment  of  the 
said  §300.' 

A  concern  having  prevailed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  increase  the  means  for  the  education  of  that 
class  of  our  members  alluded  to  in  the  -foregoing 
minute,  at  our  Boarding  School;  the  following 
Friends  were  appointed  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  report  the  amount  they  may 
think  it  convenient  to  raise  the  present  year,  to  be 
added  to  that  fund  ;  viz. ;  *  *  * 

The  representatives  are  desired  to  confer  togethe 
and  propose  to  next  sitting  the  name  of  a  Friend 
to  serve  the  meeting  as  clerk,  and  one  for  assistant 
the  present  year,  and  the  names  of  two  Friends  tc 
serve  as  messengers  to  the  women's  meeting. 

Then  adjourned  to  1 1  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Third  of  the  week,  and  seventh  of  tlie  month.— 
William  Foulke,  on  behalf  of  the  representatives 
reported  that  they  had  conferred  together,  and  tha- 
after  a  free  and  full  interchange  of  sentiment, 
was  the  prevailing  sense  of  that  body,  that  Beiij; 
min  Hoyle  serve  the  meeting  as  clerk ;  and  wei 
united  on  the  name  of  Kobert  H.  Smith,  as  assist 
ant ;  which  being  united  with  by  the  meeting,  the; 
are  accordingly  appointed  to  those  services. 

That  they  were  also  united  in  offering  the  name,: 
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of  Nathan  P.  Hall  and  Samuel  Hollingsworth,  as 
messengers  to  the  women's  meeting,  which  was 
satisi'actory,  and  they  were  appointed  to  that 
vice. 

The  state  of  our  religious  Society  within  our 
limits  being  under  consideration  this  sitting,  by  the 
reading  of  the  queries  and  answers  thereto  ii'om  th 
Quarters,  the  following  is  a  summary  thereof:  AVil 
liam  Kennard,  Joseph  Edgerton,  and  William 
Foulke,  are  appointed  to  assist  the  clerks  in  em 
bracing  in  a  suitable  minute,  the  exercise  of  the 
meeting  prevailing  on  the  occasion,  and  produce  it 
to  a  future  sitting.  *  *  * 

[The  decease  of  six  ciders,  all  women,  is  re 
ported.] 

Adjourned  to  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Fourth-duy  morning. — Assembled  pursuant  to 
adjournment. 

The  following  report  was  received  from  the 
Boarding  School  Committee,  which  was  satisfactory, 
and  the  several  propositions  made  therein  were 
adopted. 

Report. — From  the  minutes  of  the  acting  com- 
mittee, we  find  that  the  amount  received  for  board 
and  tuition  for  session,  commencing  the  17th  of 
Ninth  month,  1855,  for  an  average  of  about 

Sixty-two  pupils    ....    $2,618  00 

Articles  sold  .  .  .  .          150  53 

Stock  and  provisions  on  hand  .         275  00 


Making  . 
Provisions  and  contin- 
gent expenses  .  .  81,757  71 
Wages  on  farm  .  .  93  75 
Wages  in  house  .  .  140  25 
Washing  .  .  .  168  00 
Salaries       .         .         .     1,023  83 


$3,043  53 


3,182  54 


Which  leaves  a  deficiency  for  ses- 
sion of $139  01 

Amount  received  for  board  and  tuition  for  ses- 
sion, commencing  the  1st  of  Fourth  month,  1856, 
for  an  average  of  about 

Thirty-four  pupils  .  .  .       $891   80 

Articles  sold  ....  84  49 

Stock  and  provisions      .         .          .  194  00 

Produce  of  farm  ....         225  00 


Making     . 
Provisions    and  contin- 
gent expenses  .         .      $098  04 


$1,395  29 


Wages  on  farm    . 
Wages  in  house  . 
Washing 
Salaries 


113  00 

87  06 
80  60 
613  64 


1,592  34 

Which  leaves  a  deficiency  for  ses- 
sion of $197   05 

And  a  deficiency  for  the  year  ending 

Eighth  month  13th,  of       .  .       $336  05 

For  improvements  and  repairs         .       $117  34 
which  it  is  concluded  to  defray 
out  of  the  original  fund  designed 
for  such  purpose. 

From  a  settlement  with  the  treasu- 
rer, it  appears  that  there  are  notes  in 
hands  including  interest  to  the 
imount  of §168  65 

Cash  on  hand        .          .          .         .  115  37 


Making     .         .     $284  02 

The  interest  on  the  fund  for  the  education  of 

Friends'  children  in  limited  circumstances,  in  rea- 

Jiness  for  application,  amounts  to  .          .     $01   82 

The  embarrassed  condition  of  the  funds  of  the 

Institution,  seems  to  make  it  necessary  that  Friends 


who  receive  entertainment  at  the  school,  should  be 
careful  to  leave  with  the  superintendent  an  equiva- 
lent to  the  accommodation  received.  Meetings  for 
worship  have  been  regularly  held  at  the  Institution 
as  heretofore. 

In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Yearly 
jMeeting  last  year,  the  committee  concluded  to  fix 
the  time  for  opening  the  next  session,  on  Second- 
day,  the  20tli  of  present  month ;  and  we  would 
suggest  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  propriety  of  the 
winter  session  commencing  in  future  on  Second- 
day  after  the  third  First-day  in  the  Tenth  month, 
which  will  leave  one  week  after  the  close  of  Yearly 
Meeting,  to  prepare  the  house  for  the  reception  of 
scholars ;  and  that  the  year  be  divided  into  two 
sessions,  consisting  of  twenty-two  weeks  each 
vacation  of  three  weeks  to  take  place  at  the  close 
of  the  winter,  and  five  weeks  at  the  close  of  the 


summer  session. 


Taking  into  consideration  the  advance  that  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  cost  of 
provisions,  and  believing  the  school  cannot  be  sus- 
tained at  the  present  prices  of  board  and  tuition, 
the  committee  propose  that  it  be  raised  to  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  year,  per  scholar ;  and  as  the  out- 
lays for  fuel,  light,  &c.,  are  greater  during  the  win- 
ter than  summer,  we  believe  it  would  be  advisable 
to  charge  forty  dollars  for  the  winter,  and  thirty- 
five  for  the  summer  session. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Asa  G-arretson,  Clerk. 

Tenth  mo.  8th,  185G, 

The  following  minute,  embracing  the  exercise  of 
the  meeting  on  the  state  of  society,  was  produced 
by  the  committee  appointed  yesterday  to  the  ser- 
vice ;  which  was  fully  approved,  and  recommended 
to  our  subordinate  meetings  and  their  members, 
viz.  : 

"  On  reviewing  the  state  of  our  religious  Society 
within  the  limits  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  the  pre- 
sent year,  as  brought  before  us  by  the  answers  to 
the  queries,  and  feeling  our  minds  quickened  into 
a  lively  exercise  and  travail  of  spirit  for  its  wel- 
fare and  prosperity, — the  growth  and  settlement  in 
the  unchangeable  truth,  of  all  our  members,  has 
been  a  subject  of  strong  solicitude. 

"  The  due  attendance  of  all  our  religious  meet- 
ings, accompanied  by  a  proper  engagement  of  spirit 
to  perform  acceptable  worship  to  Almighty  God,  we 
consider  among  the  principal  means  calculated  to 
promote  this  important  object.  It  is  declared  by 
the  prophet,  that  '  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength ;  they  shall  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary,  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint.'  It  is  with 
deep  regret,  that  we  learn  by  the  reports  from  the 
Quarters,  that  some  of  our  members  are  too  negli- 
gent in  assembling  with  their  brethren  and  sisters 
at  the  time  and  place  where  acceptable  worship  is 
wont  to  be  made.  To  these  we  would  offer  the 
word  of  affectionate  entreaty.  '  We  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present 
your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto 
God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.' 

"  We  have  been  led  into  exercise,  that  all  our 
members  may  be  preserved  in  the  maintenance  of 
that  love  towards  each  other,  which  becomes  our 
christian  profession.  It  was  the  evidence  in  the 
primitive  believers  in  Christ,  of  having  '  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  that  they  loved  the  brethren.' 
Abiding  under  its  influence,  not  only  is  the  com- 
mand to  the  Lord's  people  in  a  former  dispensa- 
tion duly  observed — 'thou  shalt  not  go  up  and 
down  as  a  talebearer  among  thy  people,'  'but  it 
closes  the  ear  against  listening  with  any  degree  of 
complacency  to  its  alluring  words.  Forcible  indeed 
is  the  injunction  of  our  blessed  Lord — '  Take  heed 


what  ye  hear.'  We  have  felt  our  minds  also 
clothed  with  much  desire  for  the  right  training,  and 
the  preservation  of  our  beloved  children.  A\'e  have 
nothing  new  to  offer  to  the  notice  of  our  nieniljcrs 
on  this  subject.  That  which  has  been  the  travail 
and  concern  of  the  church  from  its  rise,  continues 
to  be  our  concern ;  to  encourage  and  entreat  pa- 
rents and  heads  of  families  to  seek  for  a  qualifica- 
tion to  train  up  their  children,  and  those  under  their 
care,  in  plainness  of  speech,  deportment,  and  ap- 
parel, to  guard  against  reading  pernicious  books, 
and  from  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the  world,  and 
to  encourage  them  frequently  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  And  connected  with  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  arc  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction  and  instruction  in  right- 
eousness, we  would,  with  much  affectionate  entreaty, 
plead  with  our  beloved  younger  members  to  make 
themselves  better  acquainted  with  the  Lord's  gra- 
cious dealings  with  our  forefathers  in  religious  pro- 
fession, by  reading  their  journals,  and  the  history 
of  their  rise  and  progress ; — a  suitable  exercise  for 
First-day  afternoons,  in  the  place  of  unnecessary 
visiting. 

"  The  importance  of  faithfully  maintaining  our 
testimony  against  a  hireling  ministry,  has  also  been 
under  consideration,  and  Friends  were  advised  to 
avoid  any  conduct  that  would  in  any  degree  lessen 
its  force. 

"  In  concluding  this  word  of  exhortation,  and 
sending  it  down  to  our  dear  Friends  in  our  subor- 
dinate meetings,  it  is  accompanied  with  much  fer- 
vent solicitude,  that  an  increasing  concern  may 
prevail  with  every  one  of  us,  'to  walk  worthy  of 
the  vocation  wherewith  we  are  called ;  with  all 
lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffering,  for- 
bearing one  another  in  love,  endeavouring  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  " 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  treasurer's 
account,  made  the  following  report,  which  was  sa- 
tisfactory ;  and  the  Friend  therein  named  for  trea- 
surer, was  appointed  to  the  service.       *       *       * 

The  committee  to  consider  the  subject  confided 
to  them,  relative  to  augmenting  the  fund  applied 
for  the  education  of  Friends'  children  at  the  Board- 
ing-Schools,  reported  that  having  conferred  to- 
gether, they  have  agreed  to  propose  that  the  sum  of 
$200  be  raised  in  the  usual  apportionment  among 
the  Quarters.  It  was  satisfactory; — and  recom- 
mended to  our  subordinate  meetings,  to  report  of 
their  care  to  this  meeting  next  year. 

The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  prepare 
an  essay  of  an  epistle  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  in  Philadelphia :  *  *  * 

Then  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  to-morrow  after- 
noon. 

Fifth-day  afternoon. — The  meeting  again  assem- 
bled. 

The  following  report  and  proposition  were  made 
by  the  committee  continued  last  year,  to  visit  and 
assist  subordinate  meetings:  it  was  united  with. 
To  the  service  therein  suggested,  the  following 
Friends  were  appointed,  viz. ;  *  *  * 

Report. — The  Joint  Committee  continued  last 
year  to  visit  and  render  assistance  to  our  subor- 
dinate meetings,  report,  that  some  of  our  number 
have  given  further  attention  to  the  object  of  our 
appointment,  as  intrusted  to  us  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  suggest  that  the  committee  be  released. 
We  may  further  inform,  that  a  concern  has  pre- 
vailed with  us  that  the  rights  of  our  members  who 
have  removed  to  the  Western  States,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  removed  back  and  settled  within 
limits  since  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  has  ceased 
correspondence  with  us,  should  be  duly  respected. 
We  would  suggest  to  the  Yearly  Electing,  whether 
some  relief  might  not  be  afforded  by  us  in  the  cases  . 
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Uuded  to,  by  appointino-  a  committee  of  men  and  '  conduct  will  break  up  the  Anglo-Freuch  Alliance.     Tbe 
-         -    ■'  ^  '^-         -  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  Xinth  month,  show  that 


women  Friends  to  liave  the  charge  of  the  subject, 
and  if  way  opens  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  report 
the  result  of  their  labour  and  deliberations  to  the 
meeting  nest  year. 

Sio-ned  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Robert  H.  Smith, 
Elizabeth  Butlee. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
since  last  year,  were  read. 

The  clerk  of  this  meeting  informs,  that  the  epis- 
tles forwarded  in  1854  and  1855,  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  Ireland,  had  been  returned  to  him, 
with  information  that  that  body  had  declined  fur- 
ther correspondence  with  this  meeting. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  having  forwarded  to 
this  meeting  the  'J  Statement"  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  London,  relating  to  the  separation  which 
took  place  from  this  meeting,  in  1854,  it  gives 
directions  to  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  file  it 
with  its  papers. 

The  reports  on  the  subjects  of  primary  schools, 
furnish  the  following  information  : 

There  have  been  34  schools  kept  under  the  care 
of  the  Society  ;  a  few  of  which  were  family  schools; 
1249  children  of  the  age  suitable  to  go  to  school; 
470  have  been  going  to  Friends'  schools ;  515  have 
been  attending  the  district  schools ;  6  definitely  re- 
ported, not  receiving  education  the  past  year;  258 
partly  attending  schools  of  a  mixed  character,  not 
under  the  care  of  the  Society,  and  in  part  receivin 
literary  instruction  at  homo. 

Our  concern  on  this  interesting  subject  Has  been, 
at  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  in  past  years,  and  Friends  are  encoura;^ 
to  sustain  it  on  the  same  ground  as  heretofore  ad- 
vised, and  forward  accounts  to  this  meeting  next 
year. 

The  reference  from  the  minutes  of  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting,  relative  to  some  of  the  members  of 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  ceasing  to  attend  the  sittings 
of  that  body,  being  now  read,  it  was  again  con 
eluded  to  refer  it  for  further  consideration  next 
year,  and  that  meeting  is  requested  to  furnish  this 
meeting  with  the  names  of  those  individuals. 

Theu  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morn 
ing. 

Sixth-day  morning^  Tenth  vimith  10th. — The 
meeting  convened  again  at  the  hour  appointed 

■3ihe  committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  epistle 
to  our  brethren  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia, produced  one,  which  was  approved,  directed 
to  be  signed  by  the  clerk,  and  duly  forwarded  by 
the  correspondents. 

The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  have 
250  copies  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  printed 
for  the  use  of  our  subordinate  meetings,  divide 
them  among  the  Quarters,  and  defray  the  expense 
by  a  draft  on  the  treasurer,  viz. : — Elisha  Sidwell 
and  Ilobert  H.  Smith. 

"  The  business  of  this  meeting  has  now  been 
brought  to  a  close.  Under  a  thankful  sense  that 
the  Holy  Head  of  the  church  regards  us  as  a  part 
of  his  heritage,  in  affording  the  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinued extension  of  his  love,  and  of  the  laying  upon 
us  his  chastening  hand,  the  meeting  concludes,  to 
meet  again  next  year,  at  the  appointed  time  and 
place,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

"  Benjamin  Hoyle,  Clerk." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  1 0th  mo.  29th. 

The  British  Parliament  had  been  further  prorogued  to 
Twelfth  mo.  16th.  The  feature  of  news  which  excited 
the  most  attention  in  England,  was  an  official  paragraph 
in  the  Paris  Moniteur  complaining  that  the  English  press 
publishes  calumnies  against  the  French  government, 
and  holding  out  the  menace  that  a  continuance  of  such 


the  British  exports  continue  large,  the  excess  over  the 
corresponding  month,  1855,  being  £1,144,012.  The  chief 
increase  has  been  in  metals,  there  being  an  extensive 
for  railroad  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron  and 
other  metals.  The  total  exports  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  present  year,  amounted  to  £84,906,605,  against 
£69,226,837,  for  the  same  period  of  1855.  The  French 
mbassy,  and  also,  probably,  the  British,  left  Naples  on 
the  26th.  The  English  flee't  is  at  Malta,  and  the  French 
let  at  Toulon.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has,  it  is  stated, 
ged  the  King  of  Naples  to  avoid  a  rupture,  by  making 
some  concessions  to  France  and  England.  The  entire 
Turkish  Ministry  has  resigned.  This  event  is  attributed 
to  the  intrigues  of  Lord  Stratford,  to  bring  in  Reschid 
Pasha  as  Vizier.  Owing  to  the  deficient  grape  crop,  the 
export  of  grapes,  wine,  vinegar,  &c.,  has  been  prohibited 
from  the  Ottoman  States  for  one  year.  In  France,  ar- 
rests for  political  causes  continued  to  be  frequent.  The 
Bank  of  France  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  more  strin- 
gent measures  for  its  protection.  The  demand  for  mo- 
ney continued  unabated,  and  trade  in  France  was  suffer- 
ing greatly  from  the  diificulty  in  obtaining  discounts 
The  Queen  of  Spain  has  declared  an  amnesty.  The 
Queen-mother  has  had  her  confiscated  property  restored ; 
respect  to  the  church  property,  much  confusion 
prevails,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  already  sold.  The 
Neufchatel  prisoners  have  been  released  by  the  Swiss 
federal  authorities.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  ap- 
pears disposed  to  make  concessions  to  his  people,  by 
reviving  with  some  modificatious  the  Constitution  of 
1848.  The  Czar  has  issued  an  ukase  allowing  foreign 
merchants,  with  few  exceptions,  the  right  of  free  entry 
into  Russia.  A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  says,  that 
railway  concessions  have  been  granted  to  a  French  com 
pany  for  80  years,  and  a  guarantee  of  4J  per  cent,  with 
an  additiona'l  J  per  cent,  for  a  sinking  fund.  The  total 
sum  required  is  £40,000,000  sterling.  This  will  weig' 
down  the  Russian  securities  in  the  market,  and  in  som 
degree  every  other  enterprise.  Earthquakes  of  unusual 
extent  and  severity  had  occurred,  from  the  11th  to  th 
16lh  of  Tenth  mo.  During  the  whole  time,  Mount  EtU! 
was  emitting  dense  volumes  of  smoke.  The  shocks  were 
felt  throughout  Egypt.  Two  hundred  houses  were  de 
molished  in  Cairo.  The  city  of  Rhodes  was  in  ruins 
and  some  damage  was  done  in  Smyrna.  The  earthquake 
also  did  great  damage  in  Malta,  Messina,  Pozzaio,  Sy 
cuse,  Catania,  Candia,  ,Cerigo,  Gran,  Michel,  and  other 
places  in  the  Mediterranean.  Houses,  churches  and 
mills  were  reduced  to  ruins.  Fifty  lives  are  known  ' 
have  been  lost.  Several  vessels  and  steamers  in  the  M 
diterranean  felt  the  shocks  severely.  On  board  many 
of  the  steamers,  the  machinery  was  stopped.  In  various 
parts  of  Italy,  also,  the  shocks  were  felt.  At  Brind; 
the  people  put  to  sea  in  boats.  At  other  places,  the 
people  tied  from  their  houses,  and  encamped  for  many 
days  in  the  fields. 

Liverpool  Markets. — The  cotton  market  had  been  very 
active  through  the  week  ending  on  the  25th,  the  sales 
amounting  to  130,000  bales.  During  the  three  days  sue 
ceeding,  the  sales  were  26,000  bales.  Fair  Orleans,  and 
fair  Mobiles  were  quoted  at  l^d. ;  middling  Uplands,  6|rf. 
Breadstuffs  generally  were  dull.  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia flour,  32s.  6d.  a  33*:.  6d.  ;  Ohio,  355.  a  375.  6d. 
A  better  feeling  prevailed  in  the  London  money  market. 
The  bullion  in  the  Bank  had,  however,  decreased.  Con 
sols,  92  a  92J. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  Presidential  Election.— kt  the 
election  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  vote  of  Maryland  was  given 
for  Millard  Fillmore.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  chose  electors, 
favourable  to  John  C.  Fremont.  James  Buchanan  re- 
ceived the  vote  of  all  the  slave  States,  except  Maryland. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  probably  Illi- 
nois have  also  voted  for  him,  thus  securing  his  election. 
In  New  York  and  the  New  England  States,  the  Republi- 
can vote  was  very  large,  embracing  the  great  mass  of 
the  people. 

Texas. — This  State  appears  to  be  rapidly  increasing  in 
population  and  wealth.  The  aggregate  valuation  of 
taxable  property  is  nearly  gl50,000,000,  being  an  in- 
crease of  $22,000,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  State  treasury  for  the  last  two  years,  were 
§4,522,000,  and  the  expenditures  §2,907,000,  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $1,615,000.  The  State  has 
an  unappropriated  public  domain  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred million  of  acres,  and  a  permanent  5  per  cent,  school 
fund  of  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  358.  The  number 
of  immigrants  arriving  at  this  port  during  the  Tenth 
month,  was  16,886,  of  whom  9045  were  Germans,  and 
6015  Irish.     At  the  Presidential   election,  79,086  votes 


polled  in  the  city,  which  were  divided  as  follows — 
Buchanan,  41,414;  Fillmore,  19,889;  Fremont,  17,783. 

PAi7of7c//A!«.— Mortality  last  week,  213.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Tenth  month  was  55J  deg.  which  is 
IJ  deg.  above  the  average  of  *he  Tenth  month  for  the 
last  thirty  years.     The  highest  of  the  thermometer  was 

'jgrees,  and  the  lowest,  35  degrees.     The  amount  of 
ram,  1.30  inches.     At  the  Presidential  election,  70,199 
votes  were  polled  in  this  city,  which  were  divided  as  fol- 
lows—Buchanan,   38,222;  Fillmore,    24,084;   Fremont, 
893. 

Baltimore. — The  election  in  Baltimore  was   attended 

with  savage  and  disgraceful  riots,  in  which  several  per- 

were  killed,  and  a  large  number  wounded.     The 

number  of  votes  polled  was  26,985,  of  which  Fillmore 

received  16,500,  Buchanan  9,871,  and  Fremont  214. 

Connecticut. — At  the  late  election,  70,159  votes  were 
given  in  this  State,  of  which   Fremont  received  37,098, 
uchanan  30,932,  and  Fillmore  2,129. 

Syracuse,  N.  K— On  the  8th,  a  fire  broke  out  in  this 
town,  which  destroyed  about  one  hundred  buildings  and  , 
a  vast  amount  of  merchandise.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
one  million  of  dollars. 

Utah.—D&X&s,  from  Salt  Lake  to  Tenth  mo.  1st,  state 
that  the  small-pox  was  spreading  in  the  territory,  and 
great  fears  were  entertained  that  a  panic  would  be  pro- 
duced among  the  people  in  consequence.  A  large  band 
of  Mormon  emigrants,  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
hand-carts,  had  arrived  at  Salt  Lake.  The  tedious  and 
painful  journey  of  more  than  1300  miles,  was,  it  is  stated, 
performed  with  less  than  the  average  amount  of  morta- 
lity, usually  attending  ox  trains,  and  the  people,  though 
fatigued,  appeared  buoyant  and  cheerful.  Captain  Ells- 
worth, their  leader,  walked  the  whole  distance  at  their 
head. 

Massachusetts. — The  vote  in  this  State  was  as  follows 
—Fremont,  107,373,  Buchanan,  38,530,  Fillmore,  19,734. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Shipping  of  the  World,  is  estimated 
at  145,000  vessels,  and  the  aggregate  tonnage  at  15,500,- 
000,  which  is  valued  at  the  enormous  sum  of  §775,000,- 
000. 

Exploration  of  Central  Africa.— 'Dt.  David  Livingston 
arrived  at  the  Mauritius  on  the  13th  of  Eighth  mo., 
his  way  to  England.  This  traveller  had  succeeded  in 
traversing  Africa,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  He  started  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  penetrated  north  and  west  to 
Angelo,  whence  he  returned  as  far  as  Sishiki,  and  thence 
eastward  to  Tete  and  Quilinac,  on  the  eastern  coast. 

Railroad  Progress. — With  the  exception  of  a  few  miles 
in  Virginia,  there  is  now  a  connected  line  of  railroad 
the  way  from  Bangor,  on  the  Penobscot,  to  Montgomery, 
on  the  Alabama ;  ere  long  the  chain  will  be  extended  i 
New  Orleans. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Thos.  Twining,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  29  ;  from 
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Chas.  Perry,  R.  I.,  for  E.  Perry,  $2,  to  15,  vol.  30  ;  from 
Saml.  Chadbonrne,  C.  W.,  §3,  vol.  30,  and  for  F. 
Brown,  §2,  vol.  30. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  is  desirous  ol 
procuring  the  services  of  a  young  man,  in  the  capacity 
of  Clerk. 

Application  may  be  made,  either  in  person  or  by  let- 
ter to  Dr.  J.  H.  WORTHINQTON, 

Friends'  Asylum,  Frankford. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  in  Rancocas,  N.  J. 
on  Fourth-day,  the  12th  inst.,  Jos.  W.  Lippincott,  o 
Burlington,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Daniel  Wills,  of  thi 
former  place. 


Died,  on  Fourth-day  morning,  24th  of  Ninth  month 
1856,  of  lingering  illness,  Dawsey  Cope,  iu  the  47lh  yea 
of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Providence  Monthly  Meeting 
Fayette  county.  Pa. 

,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Allisb  Copf 

widow  of  the  late  Joshua  Cope;  an  elder  and  membe 
of  the  same  meeting,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age. 

,  on  the  ISth  of  the  Tenth  month,  1856,  Benja 

MiN  Aleertson,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age ;  an  esteemei 
member  and  elder  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  c 
Philadelphia. 

KOBB,  PILE  &  M'ELEOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
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"Kuowlcilge  is  Puwer." 

(Cuntinm.(]nomiage74.) 

The  wool  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  employs 
very  nearly  300,000  persons ;  in  the  various  pro- 
3esses  connected  with  the  production  of  cloth, 
worsted,  flannel,  blankets,  and  carpets.  What  a 
3outra.st  to  all  this  variety  of  labour  is  the  history  of 
;he  earlier  stages  of  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
3loth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  gaback  to  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  when  the  production  of  wool  was  ii 
mch  an  imperfect  state  through  flocks  of  sheep  beiu; 
icattered  over  immense  tracts  of  waste  land,  that  ; 
nanor  was  held  under  the  crown  by  the  tenure  of 
'athering  wool  for  the  Queen.  According  to  the 
•ecord,  Peter  de  Baldewyn  was  to  gather  the  wool 
Tom  the  thorns  that  had  torn  it  from  the  sheep's 
jack;  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to  gather  it  he  was 
M  forfeit  twenty  shillings.  In  the  dme  of  Edward 
Ell.,  according  to  FuUel-,  in  his  "  Church  History,'' 
he  English  clothiers  were  wholly  unskilful ;  "  know- 
ng  no  more  what  to  do  with  their  wool  than  the 
■heep  which  wear  it,  as  to  any  artiticial  and  curious 
Irapery,  the  best  cloth  being  no  better  than  frieze, 
uch  their  coarseness  for  want  of  skill  in  the  makinsr." 
SVhen  the  Flemish  clothiers  came  into  England, 
■he  manufacture  improved  ;  in  spite  of  the  regulat- 
ing power  of  the  state,  which  was  perpetually  in- 
ierfering  with  matei'ial,  quality,  and  wages.  In 
ime,  wool  became  the  chief  commodity  of  England. 
Phe  woolsack  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the  seat  of 
be  Lord  Chancellor  is  designated,  was  typical  of 
his  staple  industry ;  and  of  the  mode  also  in  which 
be  majesty  of  legislation  sat  heavy  upon  the  pro- 
uce.  To  encourage  the  manufacture  nothing  was 
woven  but  wool.  From  the  cradle  to  the 
rave  all  were  to  be  wrapt  in  wool.  In  order  to 
remote  the  knitting  of  caps  from  woolen  yarn,  the 
'Dglish  parliament  in  1571,  enacted  "that  every 
?raon  above  the  age  of  seven  years  should  wear  a! 
'oolen  cap  of  English  make,  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
ays,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  3s.  Ad.  a  day  if  they 
eglected  to  wear  such  a  cap,  lords,  knights,  and 
inded  gentry  excepted.''  Tlie  genius  of  prohibi- 
prevcnted  the  exchange  of  wool  with  other 
lanufactured  commodities ;  and  therefore,  to  keep 
p  rents,  Narcissa  was  "  odious  in  woolen,"  and  a 
[oUand  shirt — for  British  linen  did  not  exist — was 
rare  commodity,  cheap  at  "eight  shillings  an  ell," 
5  in  the  days  of  Dame  Quickly. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Great  Britain  at 
i  end  of  the  sevonteeth  century,  and  somewhat 
iter.  The  manufacturers  clamored  against  the 
sportation  of  wool;  and  the  agticulturists  at  the 


same  time  resisted  the  importation  of  Irish 
Scotch  cattle.  The  parliament  listened  to  both  sets 
of  elamorers.  It  said  to  the  people,  you  of  trad 
shall  not  be  ruined  by  the  laud  selling  wool  to 
foreigners — there  shall  be  no  competition  ;  you  shall 
buy  the  wool  at  the  lowest  price.  And  then  par- 
liament turned  to  the  complaining  grazier,  and  said, 
the  cloth-maker  and  his  men  shall  not  ruin  you  by 
buying  meat  cheap — no  Irish  cattle  or  Scotch  sheep 
shall  come  here  to  lower  your  prices.  In  1566  it 
was  enacted  that  whoever  imported  into  England 
any  live  sheep,  should  suffer  for  the  first  ofcnce 
the  forfeiture  of  his  entire  substance,  imprisonment 
for  a  year,  and  the  loss  of  his  left  hand,  while  the 
second  oft'ence  was  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
This  act  was  passed  under  the  impression  that  the 
English  sheep  was  the  only  kind  in  the  world  suited 
to  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth.  From  1664  to 
18'24  the  exportation  of  wool  from  England  was 
strictly  prohibited.  The  importation  was  some- 
times prevented  by  high  duties — sometimes  encou- 
raged by  low.  The  manufacture  was  constantly 
struggling  with  these  attempts  of  the  state  to  hold 
balance  between  what  were  so  universally  con- 
sidered as  conflicting  interests.  In  1844  the  whole 
system  was  abandoned.  In  1853,  Great  Britain 
imported  117,000,000  pounds  of  sheep  and  lamb's 
wool — of  which  three  fifths  came  from  xlustralia- 

,000,000  of  alpaca  and  lama  wool.  The 
wool-growers  at  home  still  found  a  ready  market ; 
the  great  body  of  the  population  had  good  coats 
and  flannels,  and  blankets;  and,  in  addition,  Eng 
"sh  manufacturers  exported  £10,000,000  steriim 
f  woolen  manufactures  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

The  employment  of  wool  in  the  manufacture  of 
broadcloth  and  flannel  was,  a  few  years  ago,  almost 
the  entire  business  of  the  woolen  factories.  The 
novel  uses  to  which  wool  is  now  applied,  and  the 
almost  innumerable  varieties  of  articles  of  clothing 
which  are  produced  from  long  wool  and  short  wool 
— from  combinations  of  alpaca  wool  and  coarse 
wool,  of  wool  with  cotton,  of  wool  with  silk — to- 
gether with  the  introduction  of  brilliant  dyes  and 
tasteful  designs,  formerly  unknown — have  estab- 
lished vast  seats  of  manufacture  in  Great  Britain 
which  are  almost  peculiar  to  that  country,  and 
which  have  converted,  in  a  few  years,  humble  vil- 
lages into  great  cities.  The  finest  Paisley  (Scotch) 
shawls  rival  the  elaborate  handicraft  of  Hindoos- 
tan  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  humblest 
female  may  purchase  a  tastelul  article  of  dress  at  a 
price   which   a  few   years   ago   would    have   been 


thought  fabulous.  The  wonderful  variety  of  pat- 
terns which  we  see  in  these  and  other  productions 
of  modern  skill  are  efi"ected  by  the  Jacquard  ap- 
paratus, in  which  the  pattern  depends  upon  the 
disposition  of  holes  pierced  in  separate  bits  of  paste- 
board. In  common  weaving,  the  weft  threads  pass 
alternately  under  and  over  the  entire  warp  threads, 
which  are  lifted  up  to  allow  the  weft  in  the  shuttle 
to  traverse  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The 
Jacquard  apparatus  determines,  by  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  the  holes  in  the  cards,  which  of  the 
separate  warp  threads  shall  be  so  lifted  ;  for  at 
every  throw  of  the  shuttle  the  blank  part  of  each 
card  moves  a  series  of  levers  which  raise  certain 


warp  threads;  while  other  levers,  pas.sing  into  the 
holes  in  the  card,  do  not  afl'ect  the  other  warp 
threads.  In  this  way,'  patterns  of  the  greatest  com- 
plexity are  woven  in  cotton,  and  worsted,  and  silk; 
so  that  even  a  minute  work  of  art,  such  as  a  por- 
trait or  a  landscape,  may  be  produced  from  the 
loom.  Every  pattern  requires  a  separate  set  of 
cards.  We  do  not  expect  this  brief  notice  to  be 
readily  imderstood.  Those  who  would  comprehend 
the  extent  of  ingenuity  involved  in  the  principle  of 
this  invention,  and  the  beautiful  results  of  which  it 
is  capable,  .should  witness  its  operation  in  a  Jacquard 
loom.  In  a  bobbin-net  machine,  the  cards  are  con- 
nected with  a  revolving  pentagonal  bar,  each  side 
of  which  is  pierced  with  holes,  correspondino-  with 
the  pins  or  levers  above.  When  a  card  comes  over 
he  topmost  side  of  the  pentagon  the  levers  drop ; 
but  those  pins  only  which  enter  through  the  holes 
in  the  card  afl'ect  the  pattern  which  is  being  worked, 
iny  one  who  views  this  complicated  arrangement 
n  a  lace- machine,  must  give  no  small  amount  of 
attention  to  comprehend  its  mysterious  movements; 
and  when  the  connection  is  perceived  between  the 
chain  of  dropping  cards,  and  the  flower  that  is 
worked  in  the  lace,  a  vague  sense  of  the 
manifold  power  of  invention  comes  over  the  mind — 
we  had  almost  said  an  awful  sense. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  remarkable  than 
another  in  the  visible  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  the  uni- 
versality of  useful,  elegant,  and  cheap  clothino-. 
There  is  very  small  distinction  in  the  ordinary 
coat  and  pants  of  the  millionaire  and  the  best  dress 
of  the  artisan  ;  and  not  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
gown  and  shawl  of  the  aristocratic  lady  and  those 
of  the  handmaid  of  her  toilet.  Perhaps  the  absence 
of  mere  finery,  and  the  taste  which  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  superior  education,  constitute  the  chief 
difference  in  the  dress  of  various  ranks.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  present  times  is  a  part  of  our"  social  his- 
tory. 

For  several  centuries  the  domestic  trade  of  Eng- 
land was  hemmed  round  and  fettered  by  laws 
against  extravagance  in  dress,  which  had  always 
been  a  favorite  subject  for  the  experimenting  of 
barbarous  legislation.  An  act  of  1463,  recites  that 
the  Commons  pray  their  lord  the  king  to  remember 
that  in  the  times  of  his  noble  progenitors,  ordinances 
d  statutes  were  made  for  the  apparel  and  array 
of  the  commons,  as  well  of  men  as  of  women,  so 
that  none  of  them  should  use  or  wear  any  inordi- 
nate or  excessive  apparel,  but  only  according  to 
their  degrees.  However,  we  find  that  all  these  or- 
dinances had  been  utterly  fruitless.  The  parliament 
■makes  new  ordinances.  The  nobles,  according  to  ■ 
these,  may  wear  whatever  they  please ;  knights  and 
their  wives  were  to  wear  no  cloth  of  gold,  or  fur  of 
sable  ;  no  person  under  the  state  of  a  lord  to  wear 
any  purple  silk ;  no  esquires  or  gentlemen  and  their 
wives  any  silk  at  all;  no  persons  not  having  posses- 
sions of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  pounds,  any  fur ; 
and,  what  is  cruel  indeed,  no  widow  but  such  as 
hath  possessions  of  the  value  of  forty  pounds,  shall 
wear  any  fur,  any  gold  or  silver  girdle,  or  any 
kerchief  that  had  cost  more  than  three  shillings  and 
fourpence ;  persons  not  having  forty  shillings  a-year 
were  denied  the  enjoyment  of  fustian  and  scarlet 
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cloth  ;  the  yeoman  was  to  have  no  stuifing  in  his 
cioubkt ;  nor  servants  in  husb;  ndry,  broadcloth  of 
a  higher  price  than  two  shillings  a  yard.  The 
length  of  gowns,  jackets,  and  cloaks,  was  prescribed 
by  the  same  statute;  and  the  unhappy  tailor  who 
exceeded  the  length  by  the  breadth  of  his  nail,  was 
to  be  mulcted  in  the  same  penalties  as  those  who 
flaunted  in  skirts  of  more  than  needful  longitude. 
The  men  and  women  of  the  mystery  and  workman- 
ship of  bilk  prefer  their  piteous  complaint  to  par- 
liament, that  silk-work,  ready  wrought  is  brought 
into  the  realm.  If  it  had  occurred  to  them  to  peti- 
tion that  the  gentlemen  and  their  wives  might  be 
permitted  to  wear  satin,  as  well  as  their  lords,  their 
piteous  complaint  of  want  of  occupation  might  have 
been  more  easily  redressed  than  by  foreign  prohib' 
tion.  Sumptuary  laws  have  long  been  abolished  ; 
but  to  them  succeeded  the  laws  of  custom,  which 
prescribed  one  sort  of  dress  to  one  condition  of 
people,  and  another  to  another.  We  can  not  doubt 
which  state  gives  most  employment  to  manufactures 
— the  law  of  exclusiveness,  or  the  law  of  univer- 
sality. If  the  laborer  and  artificer  were  still  re- 
stricted, by  enactment  or  by  custom,  to  the  wear- 
ing of  cloth  of  a  certain  price  per  yard,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  cloths 
would  be  in  no  flourishing  condition  :  and  if  the 
servant-maid  could  not  put  on  her  Sunday  gown  of 
silk,  we  may  be  equally  clear  that  the  silk-trade 
would  continue  to  be  the  small  thing  that  it  was  a 
century  ago,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  now,  one  of 
the  great  staple  trades  of  the  country. 

"\\  hen  the  frame-work  knitters  of  silk  stockings 
petitioned  Oliver  Cromwell  for  a  charter,  they  said, 
"  the  Englishman  buys  silk  of  the  stranger  for 
twenty  marks,  and  sells  him  the  same  again  for  one 
hundred  pounds."  The  higher  pride  of  the  English- 
man of  the  present  day  is,  that  he  buys  seven 
million  pounds  of  raw  silk  from  the  stranger,  em- 
ploys a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  manufacture  of  it  by  the  aid  of 
machinery,  and  sells  it  to  the  stranger  and  his  ow 
people,  at  a  price  as  low  as  that  of  the  calico  of 
half  a  century  ago. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Warwick  ja 

Gates  gave  a  certificate  under  his 


to   God, 


and   although  the  notorious  Titus  with  lifting  up  her  voice  m  high  praises  _ 

'  through  tervency  of  spirit,  and  her  body  being  very 


For  ■'  Tlie  Fiien 

William  Dcwsbury. 

(Continued  from  page  70.) 

lu  the  year  1676,  John  Whiting,  in  the  course  of 
a  visit  which  he  paid  in  some  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties, went  to  see  W.  Dewsbury  at  Warwick.  He 
was  not  then  a  prisoner,  but  had  permanently  re- 
moved his  residence  from  Yorkshire  to  that  town 
It  is  probable  that  his  wife  was  deceased,  as  nc 
mention  is  made  of  her  in  the  narrative  given  by  J 
Whiting,  which  is  as  follows  ;  "  William  Dewsbury 
then  dwelt  in  his  own  hired  house,  with  whom  I  had 
pretty  much  discourse  in  his  garden,  of  many  things, 
to  my  great  comfort  and  satisfaction ;  for  he  was 
very  free  and  open  to  me  beyond  what  I  could 
pectj  being  a  young  man,  and  a  stranger  outwardly 
to  him.  He  told  me  some  things  I  shall  never  for- 
get. He  was  an  extraordinary  man  many  ways, 
and  I  thought  as  exact  a  pattern  of  a  perfect  man 
as  I  ever  knew.  He  gave  me  an  epistle  to  carry  to 
Friends,  and  coming  to  the  door  with  me,  when  I 
came  away  the  last  time,  told  me  at  taking  leave 
of  him,  that  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  would  be  with 
me  if  I  was  faithful,  which  was  an  encouragement 
to  me,  and  through  the  Lord's  goodness,  I  have 
found  it  so  beyond  my  desert ;  blessed  be  his  holy 
name  forever."  In  the  year  1678,  the  time  of  tl 
popish  plot,  Friends  were  made  to  suffer  under  the 
charge  of  being  Jesuits ;  a  plea  that  was  more  than 
once  resorted  to,  as  a  sanction  for  persecution.     On 


d,  to  clear 
him  from  that  odious  charge,  it  was  in  vaiu.  He 
was  confined  there  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  years, 
and  was  at  last  set  at  liberty  on  the  general  pro- 
clamation of  James  II.,  which  was  dated  the  18th 
of  April,  1685.  During  this  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment, this  meek  and  patient  servant  of  the  Lord 
was  visited  with  affiiction  in  the  decease  of  his 
grand-daughter,  Mary  Samm,  a  child  of  twelve 
years  and  four  months  old,  who  had  come  from 
Bedfordshire,  where  her  parents  lived,  to  reside 
with  her  grandfather,  while  a  prisoner  in  Warwick 
jail, 

On  the  1st  day  of  the  Second  month,  1680,  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  afflict  her  with  a  violent  fever, 
that  brought  her  very  low  in  a  little  time.  Great 
had  been  her  exercise  of  spirit,  as  to  her  condition 
and  state  with  God,  weeping  many  times  when  she 
was  alone.  Her  aunt,  Joan  Dewt>bury,  asked  her, 
why,  when  she  was  well,  she  walked  so  often  alone 
in  the  garden,  and  was  so  sorrowful.  She  answered, 
"  Dear  aunt,  I  am  troubled  in  my  conscience  for 
want  of  a  full  assurance  of  my  eternal  salvation. 
For  not  any  one  knows  my  exercise,  but  the  Lord 
alone,  that  I  have  gone  through  since  I  came  to 
Warwick.  It  was  begun  a  little  before  I  came,  but 
it  was  only  a  little.  Since  I  came  to  Warwick, 
lis  was  my  exercise ;  I  thought  I  should  not  live 
ng,  and  that  if  I  died,  I  did  not  know  whither 
y  soul  would  go.  But  I  hope  the  Lord  will  give 
me  satisfaction  before  I  die.  It  is  but  hope ;  yet 
for  this  hope  my  soul  shall  praise  the  Lord  forever." 
She  continued  at  that  time,  praising  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  making  melody  with  joyful  sounds, 
many  times,  in  her  great  affiiction.  The  next  day, 
some  Friends  being  in  the  room  with  her,  she  was 
much  opened  in  declaring  the  dealings  of  the  Lord 
with  her  in  time  past.  "  I  have  been  twice  in  my 
days,"  said  she,  "  nigh  unto  death,  but  the  Lord  in 
his  tender  mercy  prolonged  my  life,  that  I  might 
seek  his  face  in  the  light  of  Christ,  and  come  to  be 
acquainted  with  him  before  I  go  hence  :" — a.lding, 
"  If  this  distemper  do  not  abate,  I  must  die ;  but 
my  soul  shall  go  to  eternal  joy — eternal  and  ever- 
lasting life,  and  peace  with  my  God  forever.  Oh  ' 
praise.s,  praises  to  thy  majesty;  oh,  my  God  !  who 
helpest  me  to  go  through  with  patience  what  I  am 
to  endure.  After  some  time,  she  said,  "  Friends, 
we  must  all  go  hence,  one  alter  another,  and  they 
that  live  the  longest,  know  and  endure  the  greatest 
sorrow.  Therefore,  0  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  will,  tak 
me  to  thyself,  that  my  soul  may  rest  in  peace  with 
thee.  Oh !  praises,  praises,  be  to  thy  holy  name 
forever,  in  thy  will  being  done  with  me,  to  take  me 
to  thyself,  where  I  shall  be  in  heavenly  joy  forever, 
and  forevermore." 

The  day  following,  she  desired  all  to  go  forth  of 
the  room,  for  she  wished  to  be  alone.  After  a  con- 
siderable time,  when  we  heard  her  groan  upon  her 
bod,  her  mother  and  grandfather  went  to  her,  when 
she  said  to  them,  "  I  have  now  received  full  satis- 
faction of  my  eternal  salvation  ;  it  is  now  done  ;  it 
is  now  done.  And  dear  mother,  when  thou  or  any 
of  my  sisters  die,  I  desire  the  Lord  may  go  along 
with  you.  For  I  am  very  wilUng  to  die,  that  the 
Lord  may  glorify  his  name  this  day,  in  his  will  be- 
ing done  with  me."  Many  times  would  she  be 
praying  to  the  Lord,  day  and  night ; — "  0  Lord, 
lay  no  more  upon  me  than  thou  givest  me  strength 
to  bear,  and  go  through  with  patience  ;  that  thy  will 
may  be  done;  that  thy  will  may  be  done  ;"  (many 
times  repeated,)  "  Oh,  help  me ;  help  me ;  0  my 
God  !  that  I  may  praise  thy  holy  name  forever." 
Thus  she  continued,  very  often  praisiug  the  name  of 
the   Lord    with  joyful   sounds,   and   singing  hi 


this  plea,  W.  Dewsbury  was   this  year  cast  into  praises  to  his  holy  -name  forever.  Being  much  spent 


weak,°her  grand'father  went  into  the  room,  and  de- 
sired her  to  be  as  still  as  she  possibly  could,  and 
keep  her  mind  inward  and  stayed  upon  the  Lord, 
and  see  if  she  could  have  a  little  rest  and  sleep. 
She  answered,  "  Dear  grandfather,  I  shall  die,_and 
I  cannot  but  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  while  ] 
have  a  being.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  to  praist 
his  name  enough  while  I  live.  While  there  is  life, 
there  is  hope  ;"but  I  do  believe  it  is  better  for  nw 
to  die  than  to  live."  Thus  she  continued  speaking, 
of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  from  day  to  day,  whicl 
caused  many  tears  to  flow  from  the  eyes  of  thosi 
who  heard  her.  Her  grandfather,  coming  to  hei 
on  the  last  day,  asked  her  how  she  did ;  she  re 
plied  to  him  and  to  her  mother  :  "  I  have  had  nj 
rest  this  niiiht  nor  to-day.  I  did  not  know  but  ! 
should  have  died  this  night,  and  very  hardly  I  go 
through  it ;  but  I  shall  die  to-day,  and  a  grav. 
shall  be  made,  and  my  body  put  into  a  hole  ;  an( 
my  soul  shall  go  to  heavenly  joy,  yea,  to  heavenl; 
joy  and  everlasting  peace  forevermore."  Then  sh 
aid,  "  Dear  grandfather,  I  do  believe  thou  wilt  nc 
tay  long  behind  me,  when  I  am  gone."  He  an 
swered,  "  Dear  grand-daughter,  I  shall  come  as  fas 
as  the  Lord  orders  my  way."  Then  she  praise 
the  name  of  the  Lord  with  praises  for  a  season 
and  then  desired  her  mother  to  let  her  be  taken  u 
a  little  time,  saying,  "  It  may  be  it  will  give  m 
some  ease."  They  .sent  for  her  grandfather,  wh 
said  to  her,  "  If  this  be  thy  last  day,  and  wherco 
thou  art  to  die,  it  is  not  safe  for  thee  to  be  take 
forth  of  thy  bed.  Dear  Mary,  thou  shalt  have  a 
attendance  that  is  convenient,  as  to  set  thee  up  i 
thy  bed,  and  lay  thee  down  again;  but  to  take  the 
up  we  are  not  willing."  She  replied,  "  Well,  granc 
father,  what  thou  seest  best  for  me,  I  am  willing  1 
have  so."  When  they  set  her  up  in  her  bed,  si 
said,  it  did  refresh  her  and  give  her  some  ease 
and  as  they  were  ordering  what  was  to  be  doc 
about  her  bed,  she  said,  "  Oh,  what  ado  is  here  i 
ordering  a  bed  for  one  who  is  upon  her  death-bed 
Her  aunt  said,  "  Mary,  dost  thou  think  thou  a: 
upon  thy  death-bed  ?"  She  answered,  "  Yea,  ye; 
I  am  upon  my  death-bed ;  I  shall  die  to-day,  ar 
I  am  very  willing  to  die,  because  I  know  it  is  betti 
for  me  to  die  than  live."  Her  aunt  replied,  "  I  c 
believe  it  is  better  for  thee  to  die  than  live."  SI 
said,  "  Y''ea,  it  is  well  for  me  to  die." 

Her  mother  then  said  to  her,  "  Mary,  art  th< 
well  satisfied  in  leaving  me  .and  thy  sisters,  ar 
coming  to  Warwick  to  fhy  grandfather  ?"  '  She  a 
ered,  "Yea,  mother,  I  am  very  well  satisfiec 
for  I  saw  my  way  was  made  clear  for  coming 
Warwick.  My  grandfather  and  I  have  lived 
comfortably  together,  that  I  am  fully  satisfied 
to  my  coming  to  him.  I  have  been  very  well  as 
any  matter  of  sickness,  until  this  sickness  came  up^ 
me.  Dear  mother,  I  would  have  thee  rememb 
my  love  to  my  dear  sisters,  relations,  and  friend 
and  now  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  I  have  nothing 
do."  She  dcisired  her  mother  to  give  her  a  lit 
drink.  Then  said  she,  "  I  will  see  if  I  can  have 
little  rest  and  sleep  before  I  die."  When  the  dri 
came,  she  took  a  little,  and  desired  her  mother 
o-ive  her  a  little  to  wash  her  mouth.  After  which  s 
asked  what  time  of  day  it  wa.s.  It  being  the  lati 
part  of  the  day,  her  grandfather  said,  "  The  chin 
are  going  four."  She  said,  "  I  thought  it  had  be 
more  ;  I  will  see  if  I  can  have  a  little  rest  a 
sleep,  before  I  die."  And  so  she  lay  still,  and  h 
sweet  rest  and  sleep.  She  then  awoke  without^  a 
complaint ;  and  in  a  quiet,  peaceable  frame  of  s 
rit,  laid  down  her  head  in  peace,  when  the  clc 
struck  the  fifth  hour,  on  the  9th  day  of  the  Seco| 
month,  1680.  I 
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The  preceding  apcount  bad  prefixed  to  it  by  W.  vigour  of  both  mind  and  body,  were  with  ditficulty  all  the  examination  which  can  be  made  of  it  It 
D.,  "An  exhortation  to  all  peoijle,  to  prize  their  practised,  where  the  labour  of  slaves  procured  an  bears  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  drum, 
time,  in  making  their  calling   and    election   sure,  abundance,  not  only  of  the  necessaries,  but  of  the  from  which  it  takes  its  name.     It  resemhlps  .nlsn  I 


time,  in  making  their  calling  and  election  sure, 
before  they  go  hence  and  be  no  more;"  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract :  "  From  the  deep 
of  your  own  nothingness  and  your  need  of  the  help 
pf  Christ  Jesus,  the  true  light  and  blessed  Saviour, 
fo  whom  you  cry  and  pray  continually,  that  he 
would  perfect  his  great  work  of  regeneration,  in 
leading  you  in  the  footsteps  of  the  tribulated  com 
panions,  who  go  weeping  and  seeking  the  Lord  their 
Rod,  asking  the  way  to  Zion,  with  their  faces 
jhither  wards — no  more  let  your  eyes  slumber  in 
jeace,  nor  your  eye-lids  have  rest,  until  you  be 
assured  that  the  Lord  is  your  God— that  he  hath 
blotted  out  your  sins,  and  done  away  your  iniqui- 
ies  for  his  name's  sake,  and  accepted  of  you  in  his 
lew  and  everlasting  covenant  of  mercy  in  Christ 
Fesus.  So  you  that  were  afar  off  in  your  rebel- 
ious  nature,  of  which  you^re  now  ashamed,  through 
rue  repentance  and  obedience  to  the  light,  are  made 
ligh  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  gives  you  full 
.ssurance  of  your  eternal  salvation,  and  purgeth 
'our  consciences  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  liv- 
Dg  God.  And  whoever  you  are,  who  come  to  wit- 
this  blessed  work  of  regeneration  wrought  in 
our  hearts,  as  before  written,  being  crea 
.vely  hope  in  Christ  Jesus,  (mark,)  you  are  to 
ratch  and  pray,  that  in  the  exercise  and  improve- 
lent  of  this  hope,  you  may  receive  strength  to 
urify  yourselves  as  he  is  pure.  Thus,  all  wlj 
orshippers  of  the  Father,  come  to  worship  hi 
iirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to 
orship  Him.  And  these  are  they  whom  he  per- 
cts  forever  through  the  sanctification  of  his  Spirit. 

0  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  you ;  '  He  that  doth 
■uth,  Cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be 
lade  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in  God.'  And 
lese  are  his  children  who  walk  in  the  light,  and 
ave  their  fellowship  with  the  Father  of  light  in 
hrist  Jesus,  their  blessed  Saviour,  and  one  uith 
notJier  in  his  humble,  meek,  pure  and  blessed  na 

become  his  chosen  jewels  and  citizens 
FZion,  who  walk  in  the  light  of  New  Jerusalem,  as  it 
written  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  '  The  nations  of 
lem  that  are  saved,  shall  walk  in  the  light  thereof.'  " 

(To  be  contiuuedj 

A  Sontliem  View  of  Slavery. 
In  these  evil  days  upon  which  we  have  fallen, 
hen  principle  is  drowned  in  a  sea  of  politics,  our 
ivn  hearts  are  hardly  to  be  trusted,  and  our  best 
aide  to  truth  is  the  opinion  of  men  who  lived  in 
nes  that  were  free  from  the  present  confusing  in- 
lences.  Doctor  Kamsay,  the  author  of  the  able 
History  of  the  American  Revolution,"  from  which 
e  ensuing  extract  is  made,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
embers  of  Congress,  from  Clmrleston,  S.  C.  Bred 
aidst  the  institution  of  slavery,  he  held  those  ra- 
mal  views  of  it,  which  were  at  that  time  preval- 
it  in  the  South,  and  which  are  in  striking  con- 
ast  to  those  with  which  southern  eyes,  blinded  by 
uthern  pohticians,  now  regard  it,  under  the  inspi- 
tion  of  such  men  as  Herschell  V.  Johnson.  Alter 
ferring  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  blacks, 
ndering  them  more  tolerant  of  heat  than  the 
lite  race,  Dr.  Ramsay  proceeds  to  say — "  It  is 
rtain  that  a  great  part  of  the  low  country  in  sev- 
al  of  the  provinces  must  have  remained  without 
Itivatiou  if  it  had  not  been  cultivated  by  black 
jn.  From  imagined  necessity,  founded  on  the 
tural  state  of  the  country,  domestic  slavery  seem- 

1  to  be  forced  on  the  southern  provinces.  It 
fourcd  cultivation,  but  produced  many  baneful 
(psequcuces.  It  was  particularbj  hoslilc  to  tlie 
'oper  education  of  youth.  Industry,  temperance 
id  abstinence,  virtues  essential  to  the  health  and 


dance,  not  only  of  the  necessaries,  but  of  the  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  resembles  also  a 
drum-head  in  this  principal  property,  that  its  use 
depends  upon  its  tension.     This  is  provided  for  by 


delicacies  of  life,  and  where  daily  opportunities  and 
facilities  were  offered,  for  early,  excessive,  and 
enervating  indulgences.  Slavery  also  led  to  the 
engrossing  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  It  im- 
peded the  introduction  of  labouring  freemen,  and 
of  course  di; 
active  defen 


■ihed  the  capacity  of  the  country  for 
and  at  the  same  time  endangered 
internal   tranquillity,  by  multiplying  a   species  of 
inhabitants  who  had  no  interest  in  the  soil. 

"  The  peasantry  of  few  countries  enjoy  as  much  of 
the  comforts  of  life  as  the  slaves  who  belong  to 
good  masters.  Interest  concurs  with  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  human  nature  to  induce  slaveholders  to 
treat  with  humanity  and  kindness  those  who  are 
subjected  to  their  will  and  power.  The  political 
evils  of  slavery  do  not  so  much  arise  from  the  dis 
tresses  it  occasions  to  slaves,  as  from  its  diminish 
ing  the  incitements  to  industry,  and  from  its  un- 
happy influence  on  the  general  state  of  society. 

"  Where  it  is  common,  a  few  grow  rich,  and  live 
in  ease  and  luxury  ;  but  the  community  is  deprived 
of  many  of  its  resources  for  independent  happiness 
and  dej^ressed  to  a  low  station  on  the  scale  of  na 
tional  greatness.  The  aggregate  industry  of  a  coun- 
try, in  which  slaves  and  freemen  are  intermixed, 
will  always  be  less  than  where  there  is  a  number  of 
freemen  equal  to  both.  Nothing  stimulates  to  in- 
dustry so  much  as  interest.  The  man  who  work; 
for  another  will  contrive  many  artifices  to  make 
that  work  as  little  as  possible ;  but  he  who  has  an 
immediate  profit  from  his  labour  will  disregard 
tasks,  times  and  seasons.  In  settlements  where  the 
soil  is  cultivated  by  slaves,  it  soon  becomes  unfa- 
shionable for  freemen  to  labour,  tlum  uiiicli  m 
greater  curse  can  befala  cou7dnj.  The  individuals 
who,  by  the  industry  of  their  slaves,  are  released 
from  the  necessity  of  personal  exertions,  will  be 
strongly  tempted  to  many  practices  injurious  to 
themselves  and  others.  Idleness  is  the  parent  of 
every  vice,  while  labour  of  all  kinds  favours  and 
facilitates  the  practice  of  virtue.  Unhappy  is  that 
country  where  necessity  compels  the  use  of  slaves, 
and  unhappy  are  the  people  where  the  original  de- 
crees of  heaven  "  that  man  should  eat  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  is  by  any  means  whatever, 
generally  eluded."     Ramsay,  p.  37. — iV.  Amer. 

The  Ear— Its  Strnctnrc  aud  Fnnctions. 

(Concluded  from  page  78.) 

"  The  benefit  of  the  eustachian  tube  of  the  or- 
gan, may  be  made  out  upon  known  pneumatic 
principles.  Behind  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  a  second 
cavity  or  barrel,  called  the  tympanum.  The  eu- 
stachian tube  is  a  slender  pipe,  but  suiBcient  for 
the  passage  of  air,  leading  from  this  cavity  to  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth.  Now,  it  would  not  have 
done  to  have  had  a  vacuum  in  this  cavity ; 
for,  in  that  case,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
from  without  would  have  burst  the  membrane 
which  covered  it.  Nor  would  it  have  done  to  have 
filled  the  cavity  with  lymph  or  any  other  secretion  ; 
which  would  necessarily  have  obstructed  both  the 
vibration  of  the  membrane,  and  the  play  of  the  sr  all 
bones.  Nor,  lastly,  would  it  have  done  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  space  with  confined  air,  because  the  ex- 
pansion of  that  air  by  heat,  or  its  contraction  by 
cold,  would  have  distended  or  relaxed  the  covering 
membrane,  in  a  degree  inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
which  it  was  designed  to  execute.  The  only  remain- 
ing expedient,  and  that  which  the  eustachian  tube 
serves,  is  to  open  to  this  cavity  a  communication 
with  the  external  air.  In  one  word ;  it  exactly 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  hole  in  a  drum. 

"  The  membrana  tympani  itself. 


the  end  of  a  bone — one  end  of  the  malleus 


-pressing 


upon  its  centre.  Says  M.  Everard  Home  :  'This 
mode  of  adapting  tiie  ear  to  different  sounds,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  applications  of  muscles  in  the 
body ;  the  mechanism  is  so  simple,  aud  the  variety 
of  the  effects  so  great.'  The  internal  mechanism  of 
the  ear  is  so  intricate  and  delicate  that  it  requires 
to  be  covered  from  the  external  air ;  yet,  says  Pa- 
ley,  '  had  the  Author  of  nature  shut  it  up  by  any 
other  cover  than  what  was  capable,  by  its  texture, 
of  receiving  vibrations  from  the  sound,  and  by  its 
connection  with  the  interior  parts,  of  transmitting 
those  vibrations  to  the  brain,  the  use  of  the  organ, 
so  tSir  as  we  can  judge,  must  have  been  entirely  ob- 
structed.' 

"  Although  the  eye  and. the  ear  are  so  different 
in  their  situation  and  structure,  there  is  much  that 
is  common  to  both.  Each  occupies  its  own  bony 
receptacle — that  which  covers  the  ear  being  the  hard- 
est, because  of  its  more  exposed  situation.  Hairs 
protect  the  approaches  to  both.  Fluids  and  delicate 
membranes  constitute  the  media,  by  means  of  which 
the  re.?pective  functions  of  each  are  performed. 
Muscles,  cartilages,  and  fatty  tissue  are  associated 
in  the  structure  of  each ;  and  the  same  mysterious 
canals  and  passages  are  essential  to  their  perfectness. 
The  same  membrane  which  covers  and  is  reflected 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  lids,  is  found  everywhere 
in  the  interior  structure  of  the  ear. 

"In  the  ear,  as  well  as  the  eye,  impressions  upon 
the  sensory  nerve  are  made  through  a  medium  ca- 
pable of  tran.smitting  them.  Our  ideas  of  the  nature, 
intensity,  aud  direction  of  sound  are  obtained  from 
the  effects  of  these  sounds  upon  the  delicate,  nervous 
structure.  This  complicated  organ  in  our  own  species 
is  intended  to  attain  greater  di.icrimination  in  sounds 
than  is  possessed  by  the  lower  orders.  JMuch  re- 
search has  been  employed,  and  many  experiments, 
in  order  to  explain  the  functions  of  the  particular 
parts  of  this  most  complicated  structure ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  imperfectly  understood. 

"  The  ear,  as  well  as  the  eye,  varies  among  dif- 
ferent individuals,  as  regards  general  acuteness. 
This  power  may  be  greatly  increased  by  practice. 
The  savage  hears  the  tread  of  a  wolf,  the  cracking 
of  a  stick,  or  the  click  of  a  rifle,  while  his  companion, 
unaccustomed  to  the  wilderness,  hears  no  sound. 
Some  possess  naturally  the  faculty  of  hearing  very 
faint  sounds.  t)thers,  again,  have  what  is  called  a 
musical  ear.  From  very  infacny,  they  appreciate 
every  musical  sound  ;  and  for  them,  nature  is  filled 
with  charming  melodies.  As  they  advance  in  years 
they  readily  learn  musical  combinations.  This 
sometimes  proves  a  fatal  facility,  amounting  to  a 
passion  over-riding  all  other  desires,  and  preventinir 
proper  attention  to  the  necessary  engagements  of  life. 
To  .some  it  is  a  source  of  positive  discomfort,  because 
every  discordant  sound  is  intolerable.  To  many  per- 
sons'this  power  is  a  thing  unknown,  and  they  find  but 
little  in  tho.se  melodies  which  ravish  the  ear  of  their 
more  fortunate  neighbours.  The  power  of  distin- 
guishing the  direction  of  sounds  is  acquired  by  habit. 
It  requires  some  time  for  the  infant  to  know  anything 
of  the  direction  of  those  sounds  which  attract  his 
attention.  The  ear  of  the  child  moreover,  is  not 
sensitive.  That  noises  which  distract  the  adult  af- 
ford delight  to  juveniles,  is  a  fact  with  regard  to 
h,  all  have  some  painful  experience.  The  dis- 
tance of  objects  is  also  an  acquired  sense.     Indeed, 

the  due  performance  of  their  functions,  education 
and  experience  have  much  to  do,  as  well  with  the 
ear  as  the  eye. 
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"  There  is  an  almost  distinct  Tariation  in  thefa-- 
tent  of  deafness  usually  met  with,  from  the  slightest, 
scarcely  perceptible  deficiency,  to  the  total  loss  of 
function.  The  amount  of  deafness  does  not  always 
bear  relation  to  the  extent  of  disease.  As  remarked 
before,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  capability  of 
heariniT  different  sounds  :  thus,  one  who  was  inca- 
pable of  hearing  a  watch,  when  applied  to  his  ear, 
rarely  lost  a  word  in  ordinary  conversation.  Another 
could  hear  the  watch  ;  but  was  incapable  of  hearing 
the  voice,  though  raised  to  a  considerable  pitch 
Musical  perform'ers  have  been  known  sometimes  tc 
hear  perfectly  certain  notes,  while  they  failed  to  heai 
others,  or  they  heard  thtm  in  a  manner  that  pro 
duced  discord.  For  example,  an  amateur  performer 
on  the  flute  heard  the  fiat  notes  as  naturals ;  thus, 
the  tune  which  was  harmony  to  him,  was  discord  to 
others." 


BlOGRAPllICAl   SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 


EGBERT    JORDAN. 
(Continued  from  pate  77.) 

Robert  Jordan  was  now  permitted  to  remain  at 
home,  until  being  liberated  in  the  Tenth  month, 
17  39,  he  spent  the  Eleventh  month  with  John  Hunt, 
a  ministering  Friend  from  England,  visiting  the' 
meetings  on  Long  Island.  His  certificate,  which 
was  granted  him  in  the  Tenth,  he  returned  in 
the  Twelfth  month.  In  the  Eighth  month,  1740, 
he  was  in  East  Jersey,  attending  Shrewsbury  Yearly 
Meeting,  after  which  an  occurrence  took  place, 
which  we  find  thus  described  in  John  Churchman's 
Journal : 

"  Falling  in  company  with  Kobert  Jordan,  we 
proposed  a  meeting  to  the  Anabaptists  at  Middle- 
town,  to  which  they  readily  consented,  and  we  had 
a  profitable  opportunity  with  them  in  their  meeting- 
house, and  in  the  same  evening  a  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Hugh  Hartshorne,  to  which  several  Bap 
tists  came.  This  was  a  time  of  favour,  and  I  hope 
of  service ;  it  was  concluded  by  Robert  Jordan,  in 
solemn  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord,  who 
is  worthy  forever  and  ever.  Just  as  the  meeting 
broke  up,  I  felt  myself  poor  and  inwardly  weak,  to 
as  great  a  degree  as  ever  I  had  done,  and  looking 
towards  my  iriend,  I  saw  he  was  in  the  same  con- 
dition; but  a  cjuery  of  our  dear  Lord's  came  sud- 
denly into  my  mind  and  ministered  relief,  viz.: 
Who  hath  touched  me  'I  which  I  repeated  to  my 
companion,  believing  that  it  was  as  much  for  his 
help  as  my  own.  He  understood  the  meaning  in- 
stantly without  further  explanation,  and  was  also 
relieved.  Perhaps,  some  who  may  hereafter  peruse 
these  lines,  may  think  this  is  too  bold  for  a  mortal 
man  to  mention;  but  I  have  by  a  degree  of  experi- 
ence known,  that  when  the  healing  virtue  of  truth 
from  the  holy  Physician  of  souls,  has  flowed  through 
an  humble  servant,  to  the  relief  of  the  infirm  and 
poor  amongst  the  people,  who  have  followed  physi- 
cians of  no  value,  and  spent  all  their  living  without 
a  cure  being  wrought ;  notwithstanding  virtue  has 
gone  through  them  as  instruments  or  conduits,  they 
have  felt  inwardly  weak  for  a  time,  that  in  humble 
abasement  of  soul,  they  might  be  taught  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  kingdom,  power  and  glory,  doth 
belong  to  Him  alone,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed 
forever  and  ever." 

Returning  to  Philadelphia  on  the  31st  of  that 
month,  (Eighth.)  Robert  spread  before  his  Fr 
of  the  Monthly  Sleeting,  a  concern   once  more  to 
visit  Barbadoes  and  some  other  of  the  West  Ind 
Islands,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel.    The  concern  met 
with  the  unity  of  the  meeting,  which  in  the  certi 
cate  granted  him,  Ninth  mo.  28th,  after  expressing 


sense  "  of  the  advantages  which  arise  from  the 
service  of  the  true  gospel  ministry  to  such  whose 
hearts  are  rightly  engaged  to  receive  it,"  add,  "  we 
hope  it  may  be  effectual  to  the  gathering  of  others 
to  the  principle  of  light  and  life  in  their  own  hearts." 
He  took  shipping  pretty  directly  after  Monthly 
Meeting,  for  Barbadoes.  It  was  a  time  of  war  with 
Spain,  and  no  little  risk  and  danger  appeared  to 
attend  a  West  India  voyage.  He,  however,  reached 
Barbadoes  in  safety,  and  after  labouring  there  for 
several  weeks,  being  about  leaving  that  Island,  he 
received  a  certificate  from  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
held  at  Bridgetown,  Twelfth  month  12th.  This 
paper,  after  stating  that  Robert  had  been  indus- 
triously exercised  in  several  parts  of  the  Island, 
adds,  ''  We  cannot,  from  a  tender  sense  of  the  dif- 
ficulty and  trials  that  attend  such  an  undertaking, 
in  a  time  of  so  much  danger,  but  testify  our  kind 
acceptance  of  his  so  great  labour  of  love  :  as  we 
also  certify  you  that  his  conversation  among  us  has 
been  agreeable  to  a  gospel  character,  and  his  minis- 
try edifying  and  comfortable  to  us ;  as  we  believe 
it  hath  been  acceptable  to  all.  We  are  truly  con- 
cerned for  his  preservation  and  support  to  the  ful- 
filling of  his  present  ministry,  where  he  may  be  fur- 
ther led  ;  and  for  his  safe  return  to  you,  with  the 
increase  of  Divine  virtue  and  comfort." 

Of  his  further  labour  in  the  West  Indies,  we  have 
no  account,  but  he  reached  Philadelphia,  about  the 
middle  of  the  Second  month,  1841.  In  the  next 
month,  our  dedicated  Friend  obtained  liberty  to  visit 
New  England,  and  to  attend  Flushing  Yearly 
Meeting  on  his  way.  The  certificate  is  addressed 
to  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  Rhode  Island  or  else 
where  in  New  England,  and  says,  "  that  in  the 
movings  of  love,  he  was  concerned  in  mind"  to  visit 
them,  and  after  testifying  unity,  adds,  "  We  have 
faith  to  believe  his  visit  will  be  edifying  and  ac- 
ceptable to  you;  the  Lord  grant  it  may  be  to  the 
gathering  many  through  the  operation  of  grace  unto 
Christ,  the  peaceable  Saviour ;  the  yea  and  amen 
forever."  It  is  probable,  that  the  allusion  to  Christ, 
the  peaceable  Saviour,  may  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  large  inducements  which  Parliament  had 
thrown  out  to  tempt  attacks  on  Spanish  commerce 
and  vessels.  Sailors  were  to  have  all  the  pri: 
money.  Rhode  Island  was  a  great  place  for  fitting 
out  privateers,  and  vessels  for  the  dreadful  traffic 
in  slaves. 

Caleb  Raper  was  his  compai.ion  on  this  journey, 
and  as  a  side  note  to  a  warm  certificate  of  unity  for 
Robert,  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Portsmouth, 
held  Fourth  mo.  30th,  1741,  the  following  lines  are 
placed  : — "  We  may  add  concerning  our  friend, 
Caleb  Raper,  that  his  judicious,  grave  and  inform- 
ing conversation  has  rendered  him  worthy  of  our 
esteem."  Accomplishing  the  service  he  had  in 
prospect,  to  his  own  peace,  and  the  satisfaction  and 
edification  of  the  visited,  Robert  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, pretty  early  in  the  Fifth  month.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  last  journey  performed  by 
him  out  of  his  own  Yearly  Meeting.  The  memo- 
ssued  concerning  him,  after  enumerating  many 
of  his  travels,  adds,  '•  By  this  summary,  we  may 
observe  his  unwearied  application  and  exercise  to 
fulfil  the  ministry  which  he  had  received  of  the 
Lord.  He  was  a  member  of  this  meeting  above 
ten  years,  and  though  his  time  was  so  much  taken 
up  in  performing  these  visits,  yet  at  intervals  he  did 
not  neglect  the  adjacent  meetings,  being  industrious 
and  laborious  for  the  general  welfare,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  churches.  Not  keeping  a  journal  of 
his  travels,  we  are  depri\'ed  of  many  useful  and 
instructive  observations,  resulting  from  his  christian 
experiences,  which  might  have  been  transmitted  to 


power,  was  convincing  and  consolatory  ;  his  c 
ery  graceful,  and  free  from  affectation. 

"  In  prayer,  solemn  and  reverent ;  he  delighted 
n  meditation,  recommending  by  his  example,  reli- 
gious retirement  in  the  families  of  his  friends  where 
he  visited.  In  friendship  sincere  and  sympathizing: 
in  his  sentiments  generous,  yet  a  zealous  opposer  o) 
obstinate  and  perverse  libertines  in  principle 
practice,  demonstrating  his  love  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion above  all  other  considerations.  His  natura 
endowments  and  christian  virtues  were  many,  sucl 
as  gained  and  deserved  the  esteem  of  those  wit! 
whom  he  conversed,  being  careful  to  adorn  the  doc- 
trine he  preached  by  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue." 
Beside  the  various  engagements  mentioned, 
ly  be  said  that  he  was  clerk  of  the  Select  Qua 
terly  and  Seventh-day  Meetings,  and  was  mucl 
employed  in  the  more  important  appointments  o 
Society.  Many  of  the  epistles,  from  1731  to  1741 
were  written  by  him.  Now,  in  the  words  of  hi 
memorial,  "  It  was  through  faith  and  obedience  t 
the  knowledge  of  Truth,  he  became  thus  emineni 
and  prepared  for  the  sudden  summons  from  hi 
pilgrimage  here,  which  was  [given  him]  on  th 
5th  day  of  the  Eighth  month,  1742.  Being  at  th 
house  of  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  on  th 
morning  of  the  third  day  of  the  week,  waiting  : 
the  hour  of  meeting,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
fit  of  apoplexy,  which  soon  deprived  him  of  h: 
speech.  He  continued  until  between  12  and 
0  clock  at  night,  when  he  departed  ;  aged  48  year 
9  months  and  6  days ;   a  minister,  about  24  year 

(.To  be  continued.) 


"  His  ministry,  being  attended  with  energy  and 


From  the  English  Correspondent  of  the  Evening  Bulleti] 

A  "  demonstration"  of  a  very  interesting  charac 
ter  took  place  a   day  or  two   ago  at  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  in  the  shape  of  a  presentation  to  one 
the   most  remarkable   men    and   eminent   Englis 
manufacturers.    The  history  of  Titus  Salt  is  in  itse 
a  romance.     He  is  a  "  self  made"  man.     Born 
poverty,  and  educated  in  abject  toil,  he  is  now 
the  prime  of  life,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  tl 
country,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  private  employ 
of  labour  in  the  world.     His  fortune  was  made  1: 
one  of  those  lucky  discoveries  that  occur  once 
twice  in  an  age.     The  story  is  worth  telling, 
few  years  since  a  woolen  manufacturer,  not  tro 
bled  with  too  much  business,  came  to  Liverpool 
buy  the  raw  article  recj[uired  in  his  trade.     AVhi 
here  he  was  shown  over  a  pile  of  new  warehouse 
then  thought  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  port :  1 
keen  Yorkshire  eye  alighted  upon  a  packet  of  i 
thing  that  looked   something  like,   and   yet  whj' 
was  not  really  wool.     In   answer  to  his  inquiri( 

was  told  tbat  it  was  hair  shorn  from  a  kind 
wild  goat,  which  inhabited  South  America,  butth 
it  was  hardly  worth  importing,  as  little  or  no  b 
could  be  found  for  it.  He  examined  its  textu; 
thouaht  he  could  do  something  with  the  almost  i 
known  and  neglected  produce,  and  begged  to  ha 
a  sample.  He  took  the  hair  home,  made  1: ' 
periments,  kept  his  secret,  and  finding  his  expecl 
tions  as  to  the  fabric  which  it  would  produce  re 
lized,  bought  up  the  raw  material  at  a  low  figtr 
and  manufactured  miles  of  the  cloth  which  :' 
in  universal  use  for  coats,  trousers,  dresses,  u 
brellas,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  articles  under  1 
name  of  "  Alpaca,"  and  which  is  a  favourite  n 
terial  with  all  classes  in  this  country.  The  shag 
goat"s  wool  has  turned  out  to  be  a  regular  ,_ 
fleece  to  Titus  Salt,  for  out  of  the  money  he  1 
made  by  its  manufacture,  he  has  built  the  larg 
mill  in  England,  which  daily  employs  3000  han 
and  has  more  than  double  that  number  of  famL 
depending  upon  its  existence  for  their  own.  T 
palatial    establishmeut,   which    comprises    a  lai 
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town  within  its  limits,  is  named  Saltaire,  after  its 
founder,  and  supplies  the  nation  with  Alpaca  in 
every  variety  and  form.  Saturday  was  the  anni- 
versary of  Titus  Salt's  birth,  and  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  inauguration  of  his  monster  works.  His 
working  people  showed  their  respect  for  him,  by 
making  the  occasion  famous  as  another  anniversary 
— that  of  presenting  to  him  a  marble  bust  of  him- 
self To  the  number  of  3000,  the  hands  marched 
in  procession  to  Titus  Salt's  house,  which  bears  the 
cosy  name  of  "Crow's  Nest,''  spent  the  morning 
pleasantly  in  his  grounds,  had  a  grand  dinner 
beneath  a  marquee,  and  then  they  marched  to 
Bradford,  where  in  the  St.  George's  Hall,  (the  prin- 
cipal public  building  in  the  town,)  the  presentment 
took  place  amidst  a  great  display  of  complimentary 
speechifying.  The  demonstration  has  been  vaunt- 
ingly  pointed  out  as  a  proof  of  the  good  feeling 
which  exists  in  this  country  between  manufacturers 
and  their  employees,  but  unlbrtunately  every  rich 
mill  owner  does  not  display  the  same  care  and  con- 
sideration for  his  work  people  as  does  Titus  Salt. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following,  on  justification,  is  from  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1696,  by  Willam  Penn,  entitled 
"  Primitive  Christianity  revived,  in  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  People  called  Quakers."  "  In  short, 
justification  consi.sts  of  two  parts,  or  hath  a  twofold 
consideration,  viz.,  justification  from  the  guilt  of  sin, 
andjustifieation_/)-o?«  tliepmceraud  pollution  of  sin  ; 
and  in  this 


praved  spirit ;  and  this  can  be  no  other  spirit  than 
that  which  dwelt  in  Christ,  for  unless  that  dwell  in 
us  we  can  be  none  of  his  :  Kom.  B-9.  And  this 
spirit  begins  in  conviction  and  ends  in  conversion 
and  perseverance,  and  the  one  follows  the  other 
conversion  being  the  consequence  of  convictions 
obeyed,  and  perseverance  a  natural  fruit  of  conver 
sion,  and  being  born  of  God,  for  such  sin  not,  because 
the  seed  of  God  abideth  in  them  :  1  John,  3-9.  But 
such  through  faithfulness,  continue  to  the.  end,  and 
obtain  the  promise,  even  everlasting  life.  '  We  do 
believe,  I  confess,  that  the  active  and  passive  obedi- 
ence of  Christ  Jesus  efi'ects  our  salvation  throughout, 
as  well  from  the  jMwer  and  pollution  of  sin,  as  from 
the  guilt,  he  being  a  eonciueror  as  well  as  a  sacrifice ; 
and  both  through  suffering  ;  yet  they  that  reject  his 
Divine  gift  so  obtained  and  which  he  has  given  to 
them,  by  which  to  see  their  sin  and  the  sinfulness  of 
it,  and  to  repent  and  turn  away  from  it,  and  do  so 
no  more  ;  and  to  wait  upon  God  for  daily  strength 
to  resist  the  fiery  darts  of  the  enemy,  and  to  be  com- 
forted through  the  obedience  of  faith  in  and  to  this 
Divine  grace  of  the  Son  of  God;  such  do  not  please 
God,  believe  truly  in  God  nor  are  they  in  a  state 
of  true  Christianity  and  salvation.'  '  Wherefore  0 
my  reader  !  rest  not  thyself  wholly  satisfied  with 
what  Christ  has  done  for  thee,  in  his  blessed  person 
without  thee,  but  pres  sto  know  his  power  and  king- 
dom within  thee,  that  the  strong  man  that  has  too 
long  kept  thy  house,  may  be  bound,  and  his  goods 
spoiled,  his  works  destroyed,  and  sin  ended.'  '  For 
justification  gives  a  man  a  full  and  j  we  have  seen  a  sand  or  shoal  that  we  fear  many 
dear  acceptance  before  God.  For  icant  of  «/«s  thousands  of  souls  have  split  upon,  which  we  desire 
latter  part,  it  is,  tJiat  so  many  souls  religiously  in-  to  avoid,  and  are  earnest  that  others  may  beware 
chned,  are  often  under  doubts,  scruples,  and  de-  of  it  also,  viz.,  that  because  Christ  died  a  sacrifice 
spondencies,  notwithstanding  all  their  teachers  tell  j  for  the 
them  of  the  extent  and  eiEcacy  of  the  first  part  of 
justification.     And  it  is  too  general  an  unhappiness 


amclng  the  professors  of  Christianity,  that  they  are 
apt  to  cloak  their  own  active  and  passive  disobedi- 
ence with  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ. 
The  first  part  of  justification,  we  do  reverently  and 
humbly  acknowledge,  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  Christ.  It  is  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  that  propitiatory  offering,  upon  faith  and 
repentance,  that  justifies  us  from  the  sins  that  are 
past ;  and  it  is  the  power  of  Christ's  Spirit  in  our 
hearts,  that  purifies  and  makes  us  acceptable  before 
God.  For  till  the  licaH  of  man  is  purged  frorn  sin, 
God  u-ill  never  accept  of  it.  He  reproves,  rebukes, 
and  condemns  those  that  entertain  sin  there,  and 
therefore  such  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  justified 
state,  condemnation  and  justification  being  contra- 
ries ;  so  that  they  that  hold  themselves  in  a  justified 
state,  by  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ, 
while  they  are  not  actively  and  passively  obedient 
to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  are  under  a  strong 
and  dangerous  delusion  :  and  for  crying  out  against 
this  sin-pleasing  imagination,  not  to  say  doctrine, 
we  are  reproached  as  denyers  and  despisers  of 
the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
But  bo  it  known  to  such;  they  add  to  Christ's 
sufferings,    and   cnicify   to    themselves   afresh   the 


of  the  whole  world,  by  which  he  put 
mankind  in  a  capacity  of  salvation,  and  has  given 
every  one  a  talent  of  grace  to  work  it  out  by  ;  they 
presume  upon  the  sacrifice,  and  sin  on,  without  a 
thorough  repentance  and  reformation  and  conversion 
tp  God,  not  dying  with  Christ  to  the  world,  but 
living  in  it  according  to  the  lusts  and  spirit  of  it. 
Such  as  these  may  rest  assured  that  where  Christ 
is  gone  they  shall  never  come  ;  for,  says  the  blessed 
Apostle,  '  God  sent  his  Son  to  bless  us  by  turning 
every  one  from  the  evil  of  his  way.'  " 

How  manifestly  different  to  many  in  the  present 
day.  0  !  that  all  might  seek  to  know  this  blessed 
state  of  purity ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  any  la- 
bour availingly  in  the   outward   gathered  church. 

Canada,  Eleventli  Month,  1856. 
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For  "  The  Friend 

Exploraf 
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Dr.  Baikie  was  compelled  by  the  appearance  of 
the  scurvy  among  his  Krumen,  to  stop  with  the 
Pleiad  at  Gurowa,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to 
rest  and  recruit.  He  himself,  with  a  small  boat's 
crew,  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Dulti,  in  9^  27' 
north  latitude,  and  11°  30'  east  longitude,  the  ex- 
treme point  of  his  voyage.  The  following  curious 
description  shows  that  they  had  now  penetrated 
Son  of  God,  and  trample  the  blood  of  the  covenant 'into  the  primeval  forest  of  African  barbarism,  into 
under  their  feet,  that  walk  uuholily  under  a  pro-  [which  no  ray  even  of  Mahommedan  or  Fulata  civi- 
fession  of  justification;  for  God  will  not  acquit '\iza.\:\(m  had  reached  :—" About  half-past  ten,  we 
tlte  guilty,  nor  justify  the  disobedient  andunfaith-lmiQKA  a  creek  on  the  north  side,  running  nearly 
fnl.  Such  deceive  themselves,  and  at  the  great  parallel  with  the  river,  and  shortly  after  sio-hted  a 
and  final  judgment  their  sentence  will  not  be  '  Come  \  village,  at  which  we  soon  arrived.  To  ou?  aston- 
ye  blessed;  because  it  cannot  be  said  to  them  '  Well ,  ishment,  the  first  thing  which  brought  us  up,  was  our 
done  good  aiid faithful;  for  they  cannot  be  so  es- ; running  the  bow  of  the  gig  against  a  hut,  and  on 
teemed  that  live  and  die  in  a  reprovahle  and  con- 'looking  around,  we  found  the  whole  place  to  be 
deumable  state.  Eegencration  we  must  know  ;  or  flooded.  We  advanced  right  into  the  middle  of 
we  cannot  be  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  eternal  the  village,  and  found  no  resting-place  ;  right  and 
life  :  and  to  be  born  again,  another  spirit  and  prin-  left,  before  and  behind,  all  was  water.  People  came 
ciple  mu.st  prevail,  leaven,  season,  and  govern  us, 'out  of  the  huts  to  gaze  at  the  apparition,  and  stand- 
the  spirit  of  the  world  or  our  own  de-|ing  at  the  doors  of  their  abodes,  were,  without  the 
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smallest  exaggeration,  immersed  nearly  to  their 
knees,  and  one  child  I  particularly  observed  up  to 
its  waist.  How  the  interior  of  the  huts  of  these 
amphibious  creatures  were  constructed,  I  cannot 
conjecture ;  but  we  saw  dwellings  from  which,  if 
inhabited,  the  natives  must  have  dived  like  bea- 
vers, to  get  outside.  We  pulled  in  speechless 
amazement  through  this  city  of  waters,  wondering 
greatly  that  human  beings  could  exist  under  such 
conditions.  We  had  heard  of  wild  tribes  living  in 
caverns  and  among  rocks,  we  had  read  of  natives 
of  Hindustan'roosting  in  trees,  of  whole  families  in 
China  spending  their  lives  on  rafts  and  in  boats  in 
their  rivers  and  canals;  we  knew  too  of  Tuariks 
and  Shanbah,  roaming  over  vast  and  sandy  deserts, 
and  of  Eskimo  burrowing  in  snow  retreats,  but 
never  had  we  witnessed  or  even  dreamt  of  such  a 
spectacle  as  that  of  creatures  endowed  like  our- 
selves, living  by  choice  like  a  colony  of  beavers,  or 
after  the  fashion  of  the  hippopotami  or  crocodiles 
of  the  neighbouring  swamps. 

"  A  little  distance  from  us  we  espied  a  large 
tree,  round  the  foot  of  which  was  a  patch  of  dry 
land,  towards  which  we  pulled,  but  grounding 
before  reaching  quite  to  it,  Mr.  May  and  I  waded 
to  it,  instruments  in  hand,  to  take  observations. 
We  were  barely  allowed  to  conclude,  when  nearly 
the  entire  population  of  the  place,  half  wading, 
half  swimming  across  a  small  creek,  came  upon 
us  and  stared  at  us  in  wild  astonishment.  A 
hurried  set  of  sights  being  taken,  we  carried 
our  things  back  to  the  boat,  and  as  we  wished 
to  get  another  at  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  after  noon,  we  tried  to  amuse  ourselves,  and 
to  spend  the  intervening  time  as  best  we  could.  We 
were  now  able  to  look  a  little  more  attentively  at 
our  new  friends,  who  in  large  numbers  crowded 
round,  and  who,  male  and  female,  were  nearly 
ecjually  destitute  of  a  vestige  of  clothing.  One 
young  man  understood  a  few  words  of  Hausa,  and 
from  him  we  learned  that  this  was  the  Dulti  of 
which  we  had  heard  at  Djin,  and  that  the  inhabi- 
tants were  of  the  same  stock  as  at  the  other  vil- 
lages ;  but  they  were  by  far  more  rude,  more  sav- 
age and  more  naked  than  any  of  the  other  Baibai 
whom  we  had  encountered.  A  canoe  came  near 
us,  lying  on  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  curious 
large  fish,  of  which  I  had  just  time  to  make  a  rough 
eye  sketch,  when  I  had  to  retreat  to  the  boat,  and 
jMr.  May,  who  had  been  exploring  in  another  direc- 
tion, also  returned.  The  behaviour  of  these  wild 
people  now  attracted  our  notice  ;  the  men  began 
to  draw  closer  around  us,  to  exhibit  their  arms, 
and  to  send  away  the  women  and  children. 
Their  attentions  became  momentarily  more  and 
more  familiar,  and  they  plainly  evinced  a  de- 
sire to  seize  and  plunder  our  boat.  Part  of  a  red 
shirt  belonging  to  one  of  our  Krumen  was  seen 
peeping  out  from  below  a  bag,  and  some  advanced 
to  lay  hold  of  it,  when  suddenly  my  little  dog,  who 
had  been  lying  quietly  in  the  stern  sheets,  raised 
her  head  to  see  what  was  causing  such  a  commo- 
tion. Her  sudden  appearance  startled  the  Dulti 
warriors,  who  had  never  seen  such  an  animal  be- 
fore, so  they  drew  back  to  take  counsel  together, 
making  signs  to  me  to  know  if  she  would  bite,  to 
which  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Matters  were 
beginning  to  look  serious;  our  crew,  as  usual,  were 
timid,  and  Mr.  May  and  I  had  only  ourselves  to 
depend  upon,  in  the  midst  of  three  or  four  hundred 
armed  savages,  who  were  now  preparing  to  make 
rush  at  us.  There  was  no  help  for  it ;  we  had  to 
abandon  all  hopes  of  our  remaining  observations, 
and  of  so  fixing  an  exact  geographical  position.  As 
at  Djin,  I  seized  a  few  trinkets,  and  handing  them 
hastily  to  those  nearest  to  us,  we  shoved  ofi'  while 
the  people  were  examining  these  wondrous  treasures. 
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"  Sail  anxious,  if  possible,  to  get  some  further 
observations  not  far  removed  from  the  spot  where 
the  former  ones  were  taken,  we  pulled  about  among 
trees  and  bushes,  but  without  any  success.  At 
length  we  shoved  in  among  some  long  grass,  hoping 
to  find  dry  land,  but  after  having  proceeded  until 
completely  stopped  by  the  thickness  of  the  growth, 
we  still  found  upwards  of  a  fathom  of  water.  At 
this  moment  Mr.  Blay's  ear  caught  a  voice  not  far 
behind  us,  so  we  shoved  quietly  back,  and  found  a 
couple  of  canoes  trying  to  cut  off  our  retreat.  See- 
ing this,  we  paddled  vigorously  back,  there  not  being 
room  for  using  our  oars,  and  the  canoes  did  not 
venture  to  molest  us.  We  were  quickly  paddling 
across  the  flooded  plain,  when  suddenly  a  train  of 
canoes  in  eager  pursuit,  issued  out  upon  us.  There 
were  ten  canoes,  each  containing  seven  or  eight  men, 
and  they  were  sufficiently  close  to  us,  to  allow  us  to 
see  their  stores  of  arms.  Our  Krumen  worked  most 
energetically,  and  we  went  ahead  at  such  a  rate, 
that  our  pursuers  had  complete  occupation  found 
them  in  paddling,  and  could  not  use  their  weapons. 
At  this  moment  we  were  about  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  from  the  river,  towards  which  we  made  as 
straight  a  course  as  possible.  Not  knowing  how 
matters  might  terminate,  we  -thought  it  advisable 
to  prepare  for  defence.  The  Krumen,  by  this 
time  in  a  desperate  fright,  kept  calling  out  to  us, 
'  load  de  big  gun,  load  de  big  gun  !'  Could  an  un- 
concerned spectator  have  witnessed  the  scene,  he 
would  have  been  struck  with  the  amount  of  the 
ludicrous  it  contained.  There  were  our  Krumen, 
all  as  pale  as  black  men  could  be,  the  perspiration 
starting  from  every  pore,  exerting  to  the  utmost 
their  powerful  muscles,  while  Mr.  May  and  I  were 
trying  to  look  as  unconcerned  as  pos.sible ;  and,  to 
lessen  the  indignity  of  our  retreat,  were  smiling  and 
bowing  to  the  Dulti  people  and  beckoning  to  them 
to  follow  us.  Their  light  canoes  were  very  narrow, 
and  the  people  were  obliged  to  stand  upright.  The 
blades  of  their  paddles,  instead  of  being  of  the  usual 
lozeno-e  shape,  were  oblong  and  rectangular,  and 
all  ciu-ved  in  the  direction  of  the  propelling  stroke. 
It  was  almost  a  regatta,  our  gig  taking  and  keeping 
the  lead.  Ahead,  we  saw  an  opening  in  the  bush, 
by  which  we  hoped  to  make  our  final  retreat,  but 
were  prepared,  should  the  boat  take  the  ground,  to 
jump  out  at  once  and  shove  her  into  deep  water. 
We  reached  the  doubtful  spot,  and  with  a  single 
stroke  of  our  paddles,  shot  into  the  open  river. 
Here  we  knew  we  were  comparatively  safe;  our 
only  fear  had  been  that  of  being  surrounded  by 
them,  when  among  the  bushes.  Our  pursuers  ap- 
parently guessed  that  we  had  now  got  the  advan- 
tage, as  they  declined  following  us  into  the  river, 
but  turned  and  paddled  back  to  the  watery  abodes, 
and  so  ended  the  grand  Dulti  chase." 

The  point  which  they  had  now  reached  is  within 
forty-five  geographical  miles  of  the  town  of  lola, 
which  was  the  extreme  south-west  limit  of  Dr. 
Barth's  explorations  three  years  before.  He  had 
crossed  the  Binue  in  the  Fifth  month,  1851,  about 
sixty  miles  in  a  straight  line  to  the  south-east  of 
Dulti,  at  a  place  where  the  river  forked,  one  branch 
cominf  in  from  the  south  and  the  other  from  the 
east. 

Dr.  Baikie  proceeded  down  the  river  to  Gurowa, 
and  there  joined  the  steamer.  During  his  voyage 
he  encountered  a  terrific  thunder  storm,  of  which 
lie  gives  the  following  vivid  description : — 

"  The  moon  set  shortly  after  midnight,  and  was 
succeeded  by  intense  darkness,  every  thing  around 
being  unnaturally  still :  the  air  was  hushed,  the 
wind  no  lono-er  sighed  among  the  branches,  and 
nothing  was  heard  save  the  rippling  of  the  ceaseless 
tide.  The  sky  became  completely  overcast ;  one  by 
one  the  stars  disappeared,  while  numerous  indica- 


tions heralded  an  approaching  tornado.  A  few 
minutes  were  left  us  to  make  ready  to  meet  it, 
which  we  employed  to  the  best  advantage  we  could. 
More  cable  was  given,  all  heavy  weights  and  top- 
hamper  were  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
while  Mr.  May  and  I  gathered  our  instruments  and 
our  few  valuables  around  us,  and  covered  ourselves 
as  we  best  could,  with  a  scanty  waterproof  shirt  we 
had  with  us,  merely  leaving  our  heads  clear,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  look  around.  Our  Krumen  stripped  them- 
selves, and  wrapping  their  blankets  around  them, 
were  ready  to  swim  for  it  in  case  of  necessity.  Even 
my  little  dog  seemed  to  comprehend  the  coming 
strife  of  the  elements,  and  nestled  closer  beside  me. 
The  rudder  was  shipped,  and  the  yoke  lines  laid 
ready  to  be  seized  at  a  moment's  notice.  By  this 
time  the  eastern  heavens  were  brightly  illumined 
by  flashes  of  vivid  lightning,  the  electric  clouds 
quickly  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  us.  These 
flashes  issued  trom  strata  higher  than  the  pitchy 
tornado  cloud,  which,  by  their  light,  showed  black 
as  ink,  and  rising  rapidly  above  the  horizon.  Still, 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  unearthly  quiet 
reigned,  all  noise,  all  motion  being  absent,  and  the 
very  atmosphere  seeming  a  blank,  in  this  state,  how- 
ever, we  were  not  permitted  to  rest ;  already  could 
we  distinguish  the  hissing  of  the  coming  whirlwind, 
and  straining  our  eyes,  we  found  we  could  discern  a 
white  line  of  foam  stretching  across  the  river.  Pre- 
tly  it  burst  on  us  in  full  tury ;  the  hurricane 
jeping  along,  enveloped  our  tiny  craft,  and  large 
drops  of  rain  struck  fiercely  against  our  faces,  as  we 
attempted  to  peer  into  the  obscure.  Our  only  fear 
had  been,  that  the  gale  might  catch  us  on  the  broad- 
side, as  our  boat  being  but  light,  it  might  have  upset 
us,  and  left  us  among  the  crocodiles  and  river  horses ; 
but  fortunately  for  us,  it  blew  right  ahead,  and  we 
rode  easily.  The  rain,  which  threatened  to  be  a 
deluge,  ceased  after  a  few  minutes,  and  still  more 
to  our  astonishment,  the  wind  greatly  moderated, 
but  these  were  succeeded  by  the  most  terrific  thun- 
derstorm I  ever  witnessed.  Flash  followed  flash 
almost  instantaneously,  until  at  last  the  whole  sky 
was  lit  up  with  one  incessant  glow  of  the  most  bril- 
liant light.  At  length  the  clouds  were  right  over- 
head, and  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  every  part  of  the 
heavens  to  which  we  could  look  had  its  own  electric 
bolt.  It  was  impossible  to  count  such  creations  of 
the  moment,  but  there  must  always  have  been  every 
instant  from  ten  to  a  dozen  flashes,  until  at  last  we 
were  utterly  unable  to  distinguish  each  single  thun- 
der clap,  as  all  were  mingled  in  one  prolonged  and 
continued  peal,  now  for  a  second  more  faintly  roll- 
ing, now  again  grandly  swelling  and  echoing  in 
deep  reverberations  from  the  rugged  sides  of  the 
mountains.  Every  thing  was  plainly  visible ;  the 
island  near  us,  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  more 
distant  hills,  all  were  distinctly  seen. 

"  Above  us,  around  us,  the  forked  lightning  un- 
weariedly  still  pursued  its  jagged,  angular  course, 
while  one  high  bolt  passed  straight  towards  the 
earth,  piercing  the  ground  opposite  to  which  we  lay 
at  anchor.  Among  the  hills  the  storm  raged  still 
more  furiously,  the  lightning  playing  incessantly 
around  each  mountain  summit,  while  ever  and  anon, 
a  bright  spark  would  suddenly  descend  into  several 
of  the  ravines  below.  Sometimes  the  passage  of 
the  lightning  was  from  cloud  to  cloud,  even  at  con- 
siderable distances;  and  then  the  stream  of  flre 
would  spread,  furcate  and  divaricate,  like  the 
branching  of  some  high  tree.  These  currents  were 
of  a  purple  tint,  and  of  smaller  diameter,  while 
those  which  descended  were  of  a  brighter  red,  and 
showed  a  much  larger  body  of  light.  These  aerial 
bolts  were  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  discharge 
of  two  opposite  clouds,  and  were  not  the  mere  p: 
sage  of  electricity  from  one  to  the  other.     During 


the  occurrence  of  a  few  unusually  near  and  vivid 
flashes,  Mr.  May  and  I  were  distinctly  sensible  of 
a  feeling  of  warmth  in  our  faces.  At  length,  there 
was  a  kind  of  lull,  and  the  storm  seemed  to  be 
decreasing,  when  a  small  whitish  cloud  was  observed 
in  the  far  east.  It  was  a  true  cumulo-cirro  stratus, 
and  must  have  been  tremendously  charged  with 
electricity,  for  as  it  passed  slowly  along,  we  plainly 
saw  constant  powerful  discharges.  For  some  miles 
it  continued  to  scatter  around  incessant  forked  bolts ; 
but  at  length  these  became  gradually  fewer  and 
died  away,  while  the  cloud  altered  its  shape  to 
cirro-cumulus.  A  fi-esh  breeze  sprung  up  from  the 
uestimrd,  and  for  a  little  time  wc  were  apprehen- 
sive of  a  squall  up  the  river,  but  fortunately  this 
did  not  occur.  By  a  little  after  three  o'clock,  this 
magnificent  storm  had  quite  ceased,  leaving  no  trace 
behind,  save  a  distant  thunder  peal  or  an  occasional 
flash  of  lightning  among  the  mountains.  Intense 
darkness  prevailed,  and  now  that  the  war  of  the 
elements  was  ended,  we  could  hear  about  us,  the 
snorting  of  numerous  hippopotami,  which  during 
the  temjjcst,  had  in  fear  been  cowering  among  the 
reeds.  Anxiously  we  waited  for  the  morning,  but  it 
was  not  until  half-past  five  that  we  could  distinguish 
the  river  banks  ;  but,  these  again  visible,  we  weighed 
anchor,  and  resumed  our  voyage  and  our  survey." 

(To  be  continued.) 

He  who  keeps  his  ear  open  to  calumny  and  back- 
biting, may  reasonably  expect  to  have  it  filled.  The 
best  way,  both  for  our  own  sakes,  and  that  of  others, 
is  to  keep  it  shut ;  to  hear  but  little  and  to  pray 
the  more. —  Upham. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Depart  from  Evil  and  do  Good. 

"  By  what  unseen  and  unsuspected  arts, 
The  serpent  error  twines  round  human  hearts. 

"  Oh  the  warmth,  the  bitterness,  the  fierceness 
with  which  the  professing  followers  of  the  meek, 
forbearing,  and  merciful  Kedeemer  attack  each 
other  !  How  is  the  family  of  Christian  worshippers 
divided  against  itself  ?  How  is  the  cup  of  Christian 
fellowship  dashed  with  the  wormwood  and  the  gall? 
Is  a  burning  cheek,  an  angry  eye,  a  hasty  heart,  or 
a  clamorous  tongue,  consistent  with  peace?  Ihr 
known  instances  wherein  meekness,  forbearance, 
charity,  and  brotherly  love,  have  reclaimed  a  wan- 
derer from  his  way  of  error;  but  no  instance  has 
yet  reached  me  of  fierceness,  intolerance,  unchari- 
tableness,  and  apparent  hatred,  ever  having  con- 
vinced the  judgment,  or  won  over  the  affections  of 
an  offending  brother. 

'■Love  makes  the  music  of  the  blest  abode; 
Heaven's  harmony  is  universal  love. 

"  When  shall  we  strive  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  ' 
the  gospel,  instead  of  our  own  spirit,  and  to  obey 
the  will  of  God,  instead  of  our  own  will?  When 
shall  we  hold  fast  the  truth  without  compromise,  in 
faith  and- in  love,  fostering  the  kindest  affections, 
speaking  the  kindest  words,  and  doing  the  kindest 
deeds  to  every  member  of  the  household  of  faith  ? 
When  shall  we '  live  in  peace,'  that  the  G  od  of  love  and 
peace  may  be  with  us  alway  ?  There  is  a  tendency 
in  us  when  we  are  converted,  to  contemn  them  that 
are  left  behind,  forgetting  that  we  ourselves  were 
once  no  better  than  they.  But,  would  it  not  be- 
come us  better,  since  we  have  tasted  that  the  Lord 
is  gracious,  so  to  act  towards  them,  that  we  may 
give  them  convincing  ground  to  believe  that  we  have 
found  that  mercy  which  also  sets  open  the  door  fori 
them  to  come  and  partake  with  us. 

"  Is  not  this  the  path  of  sanctity  ?  Is  not  this 
To  stand  a  way-mark  in  the  road  to  bliss  ? 

"  Austerity  doth  not  become  us,  either  in  doctrine 
or  conduct.     We  ourselves  live  by  grace,  let  us 
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therefore  give  as  we  receive,  and  labour  to  persuade 
our  fellow-sinners  who  are  behind  us  to  follow  after, 
that  they  may  partake  with  us  of  this  grace.  We 
are  saved  by  grace ;  let  us  live  like  them  that  are 
gracious.  Let  all  our  doings  to  the  world,  be  done 
with  charity  towards  them  ;  pity  tlicm,  pray  for 
ihem^  mingle  with  them  ibr  their  good,  and  thus 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ,  by  bearing  their  burdens. 
Let  us  not  shun  them,  as  beneath  our  notice  or  re- 
gard, remembering  our  Lord,  who  mingled  with 
publicans  and  sinner.'^,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
proaches of  the  self-righteous  Jews,  who,  in  derision, 
called  him  what  he  truly  is,  '  a  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners;'  even  as  our  forefathers  were  denomi- 
nated Quakers,  because  they  walked  before  the 
Lord  with  fear  and  trembling. 

"  Grace  leads  the  right  way:  if  rou  choose  the  wrong, 
Take  it,  ami  piTi^h,  but  nUiaui  your  tongue; 


i;ebd/l..i;cu  use  'tis' ea.y\'o,. bey,''"' 

And  scorn  for  its  own  sake,  the  gracious  way." 

When  shall  we,  as  a  people,  be  brought  back 
again  into  the  path  of  heavenly  wisdom,  in  which 
our  worthy  forefathers  walked,  fearing  the  Lord, 
and  trembling  at  his  word;  not  daring  to  tread 
upon  the  forbidden  ground  of  fleshly  wisdom  and 
zeal,  leatt  they  should  ofiend  him,  and  bring  the 
truth  under  suffering  and  reproach,  through  the 
jarrings  and  contentions,  which  attend  a  departure 
Irom  the  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  we  are 
professing  to  follow  'I  When  shall  we  learn  wisdom, 
by  what  we  suffer,  and  be  brought  to  see  the  futility 
of  all  the  .strivings  of  the  creature,  in  his  own 
strength,  against  evil  and  error?  If  we  strive  in 
our  own  .spirits,  after  any  end  in  the  church,  how- 
ever good  it  may  be,  we  shall  not  be  crowned, 
because  we  strive  not  lawfully;  and  are  therefore 
not  in  subjection  to  the  Captain  of  salvation,  who 
will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to 
graven  images. 

While  we  continue  to  seek  our  own,  and  not  the 
things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's,  how  can  we  look 
for  his  blessing  upon  our  labours  ?  While  we  reject 
the  offers  of  Lis  mercy  and  help,  relying  on  our  own 
strength  and  wisdom,  how  can  we  look  for  '  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace?'  for  the 
exercise  of  these,  will  scatter  in  Jacob,  and  divide 
in  Israel.  'What  unity  hath  Christ  with  Belial? 
or  what  concord  hath  he  that  believetU  with  an  in- 
fidel.' How  doth  Anti-chriit  transform  himself  into 
an  angel  of  light,  to  deceive  them  that  are  lofty,  and 
full  of  their  ov,'n  righteousness,  and  know  not  the 
voice  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  low  in  heart,  and 
whose  secret  is  with  those  thtit  fear  him,  making 
wise  the  simple,  and  exalting  the  humble,  guiding 
them  in  judgment,  and  teaching  them  of  his  ways. 

The  grace  oT  God  is  sufficient  for  us,  in  every 
hour  of  trial  and  extremity ;  but  if  we  come  short 
of  this,  turning  a.side  to  the  wisdom  and  will  of  the 
flesh,  our  destruction  will  be  of  ourselves;  for  this 
grace  hath  ajipcared  unto  all  men,  and  is  the  only 
means  whereby,  through  faith,  we  can  be  saved 
from  the  destruction  to  which  we  are  exposed.  The 
evil  one  is  seeking  to  scatter  us  from  the  fold  of 
Christ,  and  lieth  in  wait  to  devour  thoie  whom  he 
may  separate  from  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep. 

Oh  I  how  needful  that  we  should  be  on  the  watch, 
against  the  wiles  of  this  cruel  and  unwearied  foe, 
who  is  hunting  for  the  precious  life  in  our  souls,  to 
lead  us  out  ot  the  narrow  way  of  rigliteousness  and 
peace.  ^\'hat  will  all  our  own  wisdom  and  strength, 
or  the  help  of  man  avail  us,  if  we  arc  separated 
from  our  heavenly  Shepherd  ?  wherein  will  be  our 
hope  of  mercy  and  help  in  the  time  of  need  ? 


These  are  serious  considerations,  and  commend , 
themselves  to  every  thoughtfiil  mind  ;  for  '  there  is 
a  way  that  seenieth  right  to  a  man,  but  the  end  ' 
thereof  are  the  ways  of  death ;'  and  it  is  into  this 
way,  that  our  subtle  foe  seeks  to  lead  us,  that  we 
may  be  scattered,  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
'  Behold,'  said  our  beloved  lledccmer  to  his  dis- 
ciples, '  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves ; 
be  ye  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves.' 
Are  we  seeking  to  be  preserved  in  this  heavenly 
wisdom  and  inuocency,  that  we  may  not  hurt  the 
oil  and  the  wine  ?  or  are  we  separating  ourselves 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  thinketh  no  evil,  is  not 
puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly  ;  but 
siiffcrcth  long  and  is  kind?  Let  us  take  these 
queries  home  to  our  own  hearts,  and  see  what 
answer  we  shall  find  there,  for  we  all  have  need  to 
search  ourselves,  and  to  prove  and  know  our  own 
.selves,  whether  we  be  in  the  faith  and  patience  of 
the  saints,  yea,  or  nay. 
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It  is  exceedingly  difBcult  for  those  who  have 
been  born  and  always  lived  in  a  christian  commu- 
nity, where  free  access  is  had  by  all  classes  to  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  how 
much  society  is  indebted  for  its  recognition  of  and 
respect  to  private  and  public  rights,  its  elevated 
standard  of  morals,  and  its  .security  against  general 
retrogression,  to  the  revelation  of  the  will  and  work 
of  the  Almighty,  and  the  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  established  by  Him,  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible. 

The  great  truths  therein  contained  relating  to 
the  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  his  fellow,  to 
the  social  and  civil  society  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  to  his  beneficent  Creator  and  Preserver, 
having  been  once  made  known  and  accepted,  are 
felt  to  be  so  consonant  with  the  dictates  of  reason, 
that  many  are  apt  to  think  that  reason  has  disco- 
vered and  brought  them  to  light  by  her  own  efforts, 
and  that  we  need  look  to  no  higher  source  for  their 
origin  than  the  intellectual  power  that  has  distin- 
guished certain  statesmen  and  philosophers. 

If,  however,  we  refer  to  the  very  defective  sys- 
tem of  ethics,  (if  system  it  can  be  called,)  prevail- 
ing among  the  Gentile  nations  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  notwithstanding  the,  in  some 
respects,  correct  though  obscure  views  of  moral  and 
religious  obligations  that  dawned  on  the  minds  of 
several  of  their  more  enlightened  and  forcible  rea- 
soners ;  or,  if  we  mark  the  deplorably  low  state  of 
morals,  and  great  disregard  of  the  feelings  and  the 
rights  that  belong  to  man  as  a  social  and  responsi- 
ble being,  exhibited  among  nations  that  have  not 
yet  embraced  the  christian  religion,  or  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  the  Bible  ;  or  observe 
the  great  darkness  which  yet  pervades  those  coun- 
tries, where,  though  acknowledged  as  being  given 
by  Divine  iu.spiration,  the  Scriptures  are  withheld 
from  the  people ;  and  reflect  that  among  all  these, 
men  of  strong  intellectual  faculties  are  not  wanting, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  moral  truths,  in  their 
purity  and  simplicity,  are  not  arrived  at  by  the  re- 
finement of  contemplation,  or  the  force  of  ratiocina- 
tion, nor  does  virtue  present  itself  to  the  unassisted, 
vision  of  human  reason,  clothed  with  beauty  or  au- 
thority sufiicient  to  secure  for  its  protection  and  en- 
couragement, a  code  of  laws,  that  shall  aim  to 
check  the  passions,  restrain  and  punish  the  vices,  or 
control  the'mistaken  interests  of  mankind. 

We  are  now  referring  to  those  great  moral  truths 
set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  which  are  interwoven 
with  the  stability,  and  essential  to  the  development 


and  progress  of  civil  society ;  truths,  which,  once 
recognized,  are  perceived  to  be  applicable  to  all 
people  and  all  countries.  The  grace  of  God  which 
bringcth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  and 
by  its  teachings,  if  obeyed,  it  bringeth  the  obedient 
soul  from  under  the  thraldom  of  sin,  into  the  glori- 
ous liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  let  the  individual 
be  of  what  nation,  kindred,  tongue  or  people  he 
may;  it  is  an  unspeakable  gift,  purchased  for  man- 
kind by  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  so  that  as 
by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men 
to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of 
one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justifica- 
tion of  life.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  another  gift 
from  the  same  source  of  all  good,  and  containing 
as  they  do  a  divinely  authorized  declaration  of  the 
duties  of  man  to  his  fellow-man,  they  afford,  in  the 
truths  they  establish,  and  the  principles  they  incul- 
cate, the  only  just  and  enduring  basis  for  national 
legislation  and  social  polity. 

As  in  all  times,  and  in  all  countries  where,  in  the 
providence  of  the  Almighty,  the  Bible  has  not  been 
known,  reason  alone  has  failed  in  clearly  demon.strat- 
ing,  or  enforcing  those  great  moral  truths  and  prin- 
ciples which  it  declares,  so  we  find  in  countries  pro- 
fessing to  bo  christian,  where  men  combine  to  promote 
any  selfish  end,  to  usurp  power  over  their  fellows,  or 
in  any  wise  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  one  of  their 
greatest  cares  is  to  shut  them  off  from  free  acces.s 
to  the  Bible ;  witness  the  catholic  governments  of 
Europe  and  South  America,  and  the  slaveholding 
states  in  our  own  country.  Considered  then  merely 
in  the  light  of  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  in  re- 
lation to  the  government  of  man  over  his  fellows — 
of  the  innate  weakness  and  strength,  the  wants  and 
endowments  of  human  nature,  which  man  by  his 
own  wisdom  cannot  understand-;— of  principles  and 
laws  calculated  to  remedy  the  evils,  inseparable 
from  that  nature  while  unregenerated — and  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  good  in  mixed 
communities  of  the  virtuous  and  the  bad,  the  Bible 
is  a  gift  of  incalculable  worth ;  and,  we  may  repeat, 
that  those  born  and  living  in  a  country  where  all 
classes  have  free  access  to  it,  are  hardly  aware  how 
many  of  their  social  and  civil  blessings  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  attributable  thereto. 

In  reference  to  the  great  truths  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  the  history  of  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty 
with  his  creature  man,  of  the  life,  miracles,  death, 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  Saviour  ;  of  those 
blessed  revelations,  which  are  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  course,  possess  a  value 
that  far  transcends  any  thing  to  which  we  have  been 
referring;  but  these  views  have  presented  themselves 
while  observing  the  constant  systematic  efforts  which 
are  made  in  this  city,  and  elsewhere,  by  persons 
who  profess  to  have  seen  beyond  the  restraint  of 
Christianity,  to  destroy  a  belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  disseminate  a  notion  of  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature,  independent  of  revealed  religion,  and 
the  necessity  of  discarding  all  reverence  for  Bible 
truths,  as  such,  in  order  that  the  people  may  attain 
a  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
belong  to  man  as  the  lord  of  the  creation.  We  be- 
lieve this  abominable  infidelity  has  been  principally 
imported  from  abroad,  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  is 
taking  deep  root  in  our  soil,  and  it  is  a  grievous 
reproach  to  our  community,  that  meetings  of  per- 
sons holding  such  sentiments,  are  advertised  in  our 
public  papers,  and  many  among  the  young  are 
betrayed  into  attending  and  listening  to  the  debates 
on  these  false  assumptions.  There  is  great  reason  to 
fear,  that  the  effects  of  the  moral  poison  thus  imbibed, 
will  yet  be  deplorably  apparent  in  the  spread  of 
immorality  and  violence  through  a  large  class  of 
the  community. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  llth  mo.  1st. 
The  Liverpool  Cliamber  of  Commerce  h.ive  published 
an  address,  complaining  of  the  false  packing  of  Ameri- 
lan  cotton.  The  Neapolitan  question  was  unchanged. 
The  King  had  sent  a  coufidcntial  agent  to  Pans.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  Austrians  refuse  to  evacuate  the  Prin- 
cipalities, giving  a  greater  prominence  to  that  question. 
It  is  also 'rumored  that  Turkey  had  formally  demanded 
that  Austria  shall  quit  the  Principalities,  and  the  British 
fleet  the  Black  Sea  ;  but  .that  both  these  parties,  owing 
to  a  secret  mutual  understanding,  refuse  to  comply.  The 
papers  generally,  British,  French  and  German,  speak  in 
undiseuised  terms  of  the  completion,  or  progress  towards 
compretion,  of  an  alliance  between  England  and  Austria, 
and  between  France  and  Russia.  Numerous  arrests  of 
discontented  workmen  continue  to  be  made  iu  Paris. 
The  position  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  reported  as  slightly 
better. 

Liverpool  Marlceis. — The  cotton  quotations  are—  fair 
Orleans,  Yi  ;  middling  Orleans,  6^;  fair  Mobile,  t\; 
middling  Mobile,  6i;  fair  Uplands,  ■?  J ;  middling  Uplands, 
6  13-16.  The  quotations  for  breadstuffs  are — white 
wheat,  9s.  9rf.  a  10s.  3(/. ;  red  wheat,  8s.  Qd.  a  9s.  2d. 
Flour  quiet,  and  the  market  generally  unchanged.  West- 
ern Canal,  30s.  a  33s. ;  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  32s. 
6(/.  a  33s.  Gd. ;  Ohio  flour,  35s.  a  37s. ;  Canadian  flour, 
35s.  a  41s. ;  yellow  and  mi.xed  corn,  33s.  a  33s.  &d.  ■ 
white  corn,  34s.  a  34s.  9A     Consols,  92J  a  92|. 

NICARAGUA.  —  The  latest  advices  report  Walker's 
forces  to  have  increased  to  2000  men,  and  he  was  ex 
pecting  further  reinforcements.  A  new  silver  mine  had 
been  opened,  and  e.xtensive  copper  mines  ha 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boaco.  A  topographic  and 
geological  survey  of  the  State  was  about  to  be  com 
menced. 

MEXICO.— Late  accounts  from  Northern  Mexico  speak 
of  the  successes  of  the  insurgent  chieftain,  Vidaurri 
had  captured  Camargo,  and  was  preparing  to  advance 
on  Matamoras. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.  —  The  latest  intelligence  from 
Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay,  represent 
those  countries  as  quiet  and  prosperous. 

SANDWICH   ISLANDS. —  The    eruption   of  Mauno 
Loa  was  still  active  at  the  last  accounts,  and  on  the  18th 
of  Eighth  'Tonth,    a    severe   shock    of  an   earthqua' 
was  felt.     The  weather  In  the  Islands  had  been  very  hot 
and  dry. 

INDIA  AND  CHINA.— News  from  Bombay  to  Tenth 
mo.  3d,  says  that  the  e.\pedition  against  Persia  had  not 
then  sailed",  but  was  still  in  preparation.  The  chol 
had  ravaged  the  Punjaub  and  Scinde.  Further  successes 
of  the  rebels  in  China  are  reported.  Several  important 
cities  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  they  were  making 
demonstrations  upon  Pekin.  A  dreadful  freshet  had 
occurred  at  Canton,  causing  immense  damage.  A  great 
fire  at  Canton  had  been  attended  with  the  loss  of  two 
hundred  lives. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  government  at  Washington 
has  received  from  G.  M.  Dallas  the  treaty  recently  nego- 
tiated with  England,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Central 
American  differences. 

Virginia. — The  public  debt  of  this  State  is  officially 
stated  to  be  $26,914,949. 

Pennsylvania. — At  the  late  election,  460,3'r9  votes  were 
polled  in  this  State,  of  which  Buchanan  received  230,690 ; 
Fremont,  147,447;  and  Fillmore,  82,224. 

Maryland.— T\i&  vote  is  officially  stated  to  be  for  Fill- 
more 47,462;  Buchanan,  39,115;  Fremont,  281 — total, 


Mm  Jersey,  gave  47,810  votes  for  Buchanan,  28,229 
for  Fremont,  and  24,114  for  Fillmore— total,  100,153. 

Rhode  Island,  gave  11,467  votes  for  Fremont,  6,680  for 
Buchanan,  and  1,675  for  Fillmore— total,  19,822. 

Delaware,  gave  8,003   votes  for  Buchanan,  6,175   for 
Fillmore,  and  306  for  Fremont — total,  14,484. 

California.  —  A  late  arrival  at  New  York  brought 
$1,626,500  in  gold  on  freight,  and  the  San  Francisco 
mails  to  Tenth  mo.  20th.  Robberies  and  murders  had 
been  less  frequent  in  the  mountains,  for  the  previous  two 
weeks.  Snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  on  Scot! 
Mountain,  betvfeen  Shasta  and  Yuka,  on  the  7th  ult. 
Several  destructive  fires  in  various  part.s  of  the  State, 
had  occurred.  A  paper  mill,  the  first  one  in  California,. 
has  been  built  and  nearly  completed,  near  Toinales  Bay, 
On  the  25th  ult.,  severe  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt 
in  San  Diego  county.  Numerous  veins  of  copper,  f 
and  silver  have  been  discovered  in  Hope  Valley,  by  Dr. 
Brewster,  State  surveyor.  Carson  and  Wash-ho  Valleys, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  filling  up  by 
immigration.  Considerable  quantities  of  butter  already 
comelfrom  these  districts,  1500  pounds  being  received  at 
Placerville,  in  a  single  day.  A  Jewish  paper,  lately 
started  in  San  Francisco,  says  there  are  between  thirty 


nd  forty  thousand  Hebrews  iu  the  State,  and  that  they 
are  generally  industrious,  frugal  and  very  prosperous. 

Oregon. — The  Indian  troubles  in  this  territory  have 
recently  been  renewed,  and  threaten  to  become  more 
serious  and  extensive  than  6ver  before.  Gov.  Stevens, 
had  advanced  into  the  Walla  Walla  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  general  peace  with  all  the  tribes 
in  that  quarter,  had  been  obliged  to  vacate  the  same,  to- 
gether with  such  United  States  troops  as  had  accom- 
panied him. 

New  I  ori.— Mortality  last  week,  395. 
Philadelphia.— MoTlaWty  last  week,  221.     There  were 
34  deaths  from  scarlet  fever. 

Disasters  on  the  Lakes. — There  has  been  great  loss  of 
property  and  life  on  the  Lakes  the  present  season.  The 
steamer  Superior,  from  Chicago  for  the  Upper  Lakes, 
was  lost  last  week,  during  a  violent  gale.  Twenty  other 
vessels,  mostly  loaded  with  grain,  were  also  lost. 

Disaster  at  Sea. — The  French  steamship  Lyonnais, 
hich  sailed  from  New  York  for  Havre,  on  the  1st  inst., 
was  wrecked  on  the  night  of  the  following  day,  by  com- 
"  collision  with  the  bark  Adriatic,  from  Belfast, 
Maine,  for  Savannah.  The  steamer  being  in  a  sinking 
condition,  the  crew  and  passengers  attempted  to  escape 
a  boats  and  on  a  raft ;  but  of  the- whole  number,  only 
ixteen  persons  are  known  to  have  been  saved.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  missing,  some  of  whom 
may  have  been  rescued  by  passing  vessels  ;  but  most,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  have  perished.  The  steamer  was  built 
on  the  Clyde  last  year,  and  cost  about  $350,000,  which 
is  insured  in  Europe.  The  cargo  was  valued  at  §50,000, 
and  the  amount  of  specie  on  board  was  $38,280.  The 
bark  Adriatic  was  but  little  injured,  and  her  commander 
says  he  was  not  aware  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
steamer  which  he  ran  into,  but  supposed  she  had  held 
on  her  course. 

Kansas. — There  seems  to  be  a  temporary  cessation  of 
civil  strife  in  the  territory.  A  government  sale  was  to 
take  place  on  the  l7th  of  the  present  month,  of  about 
200,000  acres  of  the  best  lands  in  Kansas,  lying  up 
Missouri  river,  at  the  entrance  of  the  territory.  A  Trust 
Company  has  been  formed  in  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  portion  of  these  lands  for  the  occupancy 
Free  State  settlers.  Advices  from  Lawrence  to  the  8th 
inst.,  state  that  fifteen  of  the  Free  State  prisoners  on 
trial  for  murder  had  been  acquitted,  but  were  imme- 
diately re-arrested  on  the  charge  of  robbing  the  Frank- 
lin post-office.  Measures  were  b""eing  taken  to  contest 
the  seat  of  Whitfield  in  Congress,  on  the  ground  of  an 
illegal  election.  Large  quantities  of  clothing  and  provi- 
sions had  arrived  at  Lawrence,  and  were  being  distri- 
buted among  the  destitute.  A  later  dispatch  says,  that 
twenty  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Hickory  Point,  had  been 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  at  hard  labour. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad.— The  Chicago  (111.) 
Tribune  says,  "  Of  the  2,700,000  acres  of  land  granted 
by  the  State  to  aid  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  over  2,000,000  acres  yet  remain  unsold. 
Taking  the  sales  made  since  the  land  office  of  the  com- 
pany opened  in  this  city  as  a  test,  the  fund  realized  from 
the  lands  alone  will  not  fall  short  of  $45,000,000  !  It  is 
thought  that  the  road,  completed  and  fully  equipped, 
will  be  clear  profit  to  the  company." 

Miscellaneous. — The  Whiskey  Trade. — The  production 
of  whiskey  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  is  estimated  at  fifty  mil- 
lions of  gallons  per  annum,  involving  a  consumption  of 
twelve  and  a  half  million  bushels  of  corn.  The  quan- 
tity sold  yearly  in  Cincinnati,  is  about  220,000  barrels, 
or  9,000,000  gallons. 

The  Ohio  River.— On  the  15th,  there  were  twenty-nine 
inches  water  in  the  channel  at  Pittsburg,  and  several 
steamers  had  arrived,  and  others  departed. 

The  Number  of  Students,  in  the  three  first  colleges  of 
the  country  is — in  Harvard,  697  ;  in  Yale,  604;  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  540. 

One  Night  in  New  Orleans,  La. — On  the  night  of  the 
3d  inst.,  there  were  four  murders  in  New  Orleans,  La. 
John  Tully,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  was  killed  at  a  card  ta- 
ble ;  John  Weir,  a  gas-fitter,  was  killed  with  slungshots 
in  a  political  row  ;  Patrick  Ryan  was  found  murdered 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  Wm.  Aiken  was  also  found  assas- 
sinated in  the  streets. 

Election  Gambling,  has  been  carried  to  a  fearful  extent 
in  Keutucky.  The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Commercial  knows 
of  many  instances  where  lands,  negroes,  cash,  everything 
that  is  property  in  Kentucky,  has  been  staked  through- 
out the  State.  Hundreds  of  men  are  doubtless  entirely 
ruined,  and  thousands  sorely  impoverished. 

A  Heavy  Undertaking. — John  E.  GoweU,  of  Boston, 
who  is  now  in  Russia,  has  contracted  with  the  Imperial 
government  to  raise  the  ships  of  war  and  other  vessels, 
fifty-two  in  number,  sunk  in  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol, 
during  the  siege. 


Minnesota  Marble. — Marble  of  fine  quality  has  been 
quarried  in  West  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Capitol  extension  at  Washington  was  so 
pleased  with  a  specimen  brought  under  his  notice,  that 
he  has  ordered  a  mantel  to  be  made  of  it  for  the  Capitol 
extension. 

The  Reading  Qualification. — It  is  said  that  400  persons, 

Connecticut,  were  deprived  of  their  vote  this  month, 
by  the  new  constitutional  provision,  requiring  that  they 
'  ould  know  how  to  read  and  write,  in  order  to  vote. 

Earthen  Ware. — Staffordshire,  in  England,  is  the  great 
seal  of  the  porcelain  and  pottery  manufacturers.  No 
ess  than  sixty  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  the 
works,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  porcelain  manufac- 
tured, amounts  to  the  large  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  African  Slave  Trade.— A  letter,  dated  Havana, 
Nov.  1st,  says,  "An  American  barque,  lam  sorry  to  say, 
landed  a  cargo  of  six  hundred  African  slaves  last  Sun- 
day week,  at  La  Punta  de  Teja,  some  little  distance 
above  Cardenas,  near  the  Rio  de  Palma,  I  believe.  They 
were  taken  to  the  sugar  estate  of  Senor  Don  Gregorio 
Mendendez.  Gen.  Concha,  it  is  said,  received  thr 
ounces — $51,  for  permitting  each  of  these  six  hundred  I 
negroes  to  be  landed,  and  his  deputies  one  and  a  half! 
ounce — $25.50 — for  each  negro  so  landed." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Amos  Battey,  agt.,  lo.,  forRussel  Taber, 
$2,  vol.  29,  for  Nathl.  McDonald,  $2,  vol.  30 ;  from  Wm. 
B.  Oliver,  agt.,  Mass.,  for  Nathan  Breed,  $2,  vol.  29,  for 
V.  Meader,  $2,  vol.  30 ;  from  J.  Hoyle,  0.,  J.  Hoyle,  jr., 
J.  W.  McGrew,  F.  McGrew,  M.  Willits,  A.  McGrail,  $2 
each,  vol.  30 ;  from  W.  Birdsall,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  S.  K. 
Church,  $2,  and  26  cts.  postage,  vol.  30. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this 
stitution,  will  meet  at  the  School,  on  Fourth-day,  the  3d 
of  Twelfth  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 
.  The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  the  same  morn- 
ing, at  8  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  the 
preceding  evening,  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School,  on  S 
venth-day  afternoon,  the  29th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Eleventh  mo.  22d,  1856. 


CORRECTION. 

The  marriage  in  last  week's  paper,  of  Joseph  W.  Lip- 

pincott,  of  "  Burlington,"  to  Ann  Wills,  should  have  beer 

printed  of  "  Burlington  Co." 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 
CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teachej 
at  this  Institution. 

Application   may  be   made   to  either  of  the  under 
named  Friends. 

Ebenezee  Worth,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  0.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  above  Eighth 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  is  desirous  cf 
procuring  the  services  of  a  young  man,  in  the  capacit 
of  Clerk. 

Application  may  be  made,  either  in  person  or  by  lei 
ter  to  Dr.  J.  H.  AVorthington, 

Friends'  Asylum,  Frankford.   . 


Marriep,  on  Fourth-day,  the  12th  inst.,  at  Hopewc 
Meeting,  Hezekiah  B.  Baily,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Eliz^' 
BETH  B.,  daughter  of  Aaron  H.  and  Mary  P.  Griffith,  ne! 
Winchester,  Va. 


Died,  at  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  on  the  llth  of  Ninth  mont 
1856,  aged  fifty-eight  years  and  three  days,  Ruth  Shei 
FIELD,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  Sheffield ;  a  men 
ber  of  South  Kingston  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

ROBE,  PILE  &  M'ELEOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  PennsylTania  Bank, 
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"Knowledge  is  Power 

(Continutd  from  page  82.) 

One  striking  peculiarity  of  the  manufacturing 
processes  of  the  present  day,  is,  that  comparatively 
little  is  wasted,  the  material,  after  subsorvino-  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  one  form,  being  worked  over  and 
made  valuable  in  another  and  different  form.  The 
conversion  of  old  linen  and  cotton-rags  into  paper 
is  an  illustration  familiar  to  every  one,  but  the  uti- 
lization of  old  woolen-rags,  which  cannot  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  have  generally 
been  considered  as  entirely  worthless,  except  for 
manure,  is  both  novel  and  interesting.  The  follow- 
ing graphic  description  of  the  economic  applications 
of  this  variety  of  refuse  material  is  copied  from  a 
recent  publication. 

In  the  somewhat  hilly  district  of  Yorkshire  be- 
tween Huddersfield  and  Leeds,  stands  the  little 
town  of  Dewsbury.  The  stranger,  on  alighting 
from  the  railway  car,  is  struck  with  the  immense 
warehouses  built  by  the  railway  company.  For 
suchsmall  stations  these  are  mysterious  erections. 
But  if  he  enters  the  warehouses,  he  will  find  piled 
up  hundreds  of  bales,  containing  the  cast-off  gar- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Here,  in  fact,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are 
brought  the  tattered  remains  of  the  clothes,  some  of 
which  have  been  worn  by  royalty,  as  well  as  by 
peers  and  peasants.  The  rich  broad-cloth  of  the 
nobles  here  commingles  with  the  livery  of  their 
servants,  and  the  worsted  blouses  of  French  repub- 
licans ;  while  American  undershirts,  pantaloons,  and 
all  other  worsted  and  woolen  goods,  may  be  there 
found,  all  reduced  to  one  common  level,  and  known 
by  one  common  application  of  "  rags."  The  walls 
of  the  town  are  placarded  with  placards,  annouucin.r 
public  auctions  of  "Scotch  shoddies,"  "muno-oes," 
rags,"  and  such  like  articles  of  merchandise',  and 
buyers  may  be  seen  examining  with  great  attention 
the  various  bales;  .some  of  which  are  assorted  into 
whites,"  "blue-stock;ngs,"  "  black-stockino-s," 
carpets,"  "shawls,"  "stuffs,"  "skirting,s,"  "linseys" 
"  black-cloth,"  etc.,  etc.  The  price?  which  these 
old  worn-out  articles  bring  is  surprising  to  the  un- 
initiated. Old  stockings  will  realize  from  £1  to 
*10  a  ton  ;  while  white  flannels 

for  as  much  as  £20  a  ton,  or .^. 

"hinds,"  or  black  cloth,  when  clipped  free'from'a 
seams  and  threads,  are  worth  from  £20  to  £30  per 
ton  while  the  rubbish  consisting  of  seams,  linseys 
and  indescribables,  are  purchased  by  the  chemist 
tor  the  manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potash,  for  from 
*■<  to  £3  per  ton. 


ometimes  sell 
more.     The 


It  will  be  seen  that  assorting  these  old  woolens 
is  equally  important  with  the  assorting  of  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  new  wool ;  and  there  is  the  ad- 
ditional consideration  of  colours  to  render  assorting 
still  more  necessary.  In  the  assortment,  the  flannel 
rags  are  the  most  valuable,  the  stockings  are  the 
next  in  value  to  the  flannels,  on  account  of  the 
strength  and  elasticity  of  the  wool.  The  peculiar 
stitch  or  bend  of  the  worsted  in  stocking  manufac- 
ture, and  the  hot  water  and  washing  to  which  they 
are  subjected  during  their  stocking  existence,  have 
the  effect  of  producing  a  permanent  ela.sticity  which 
no  new  wool  can  be  found  to  possess.  Hence  old 
stockings  are  always  in  great  demand. 

All  the  various  assortments  are  next  converted 
into  shoddy,  which  is  the  general  term  for  the  wool 
produced  by  grinding,  or  more  technically  the 
"pulling  up"  the  materials.  The  usual  method  of 
effecting  this,  is  to  first  carefully  assort  the  rags,  so 
as  to  see  that  not  a  particle  of  cotton  remains  on 
them,  and  then  to  pass  them  through  a  rag  ma- 
chine. This  consists  of  a  cylinder,  with  .steel  teeth, 
half  an  inch  apart  from  each  other,  and  standing 
out  from  each  other.  This  cylinder  revolves  five 
hundred  times  in  a  minute,  and  the  rags,  drawn  in, 
through  an  arrangement  of  rollers,  are  broutrht 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  revolving  cylinder,  and 
by  the  action  of  the  steel  teeth  are  completely  torn 
into  wool.  Half  a  ton  of  rags  can  in  this  way  be 
pulled  up  in  ten  hours.  The  best  varieties  of  the 
white  wool  so  produced,  are  worked  up  into  blan- 
kets, or  light-coloured  goods,  while  the  dark-coloured 
wool  is  worked  into  all  kinds  of  coarse  cloths,  car- 
pets, etc.,  which  are  dyed  any  dark  colour,  so  as  to 
hide  the  various  colours  of  the  old  fabrics.  It  is 
also  mixed  with  new  wool,  in  such  proportions  as 
its  quahty  will  admit  without  deteriorating  the  sal 
of  the  material.  The  wool  produced  by  pulling  up 
the  broad-cloth  rags,  is  used  in  nearly  all  the  York- 
shire superfine  cloths,  and  some  very  extensively. 
It  produces  a  cloth  somewhat  inferior  to  the  best 
broad-cloth,  in  durability,  but  for  finish  and  ap 
pearance,  when  first  made  up,  it  is  nearly  equal 
This  business  of  working  up  old  woolen  rags,  has 
now  become  in  England  one  of  great  extent  and 
importance.  It  is  generally  known  as  the  Dews- 
bury  trade,  as  the  town  of  Dewsbury  has  by  means 
of  it  grown  from  a  little  village  to  a  city  of  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  immense  fortunes  have  been  made 
by  this  extraordinary  transformation  of  old  gar- 
ments into  new. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  leading  proces.ses  of  the 
manufactiu-e  of  cotton,  of  wool,  of  .silk,  of  linen,  we 
may  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  brief  mention  of 
theart  that  gives  to  many  of  the  fabrics  produced 
their  chief  beauty — the  art  of  printing  cloth  in 
colours.  This  art  applies  to  the  finest  as  well  as 
the  commonest  productions  of  the  loom ;  and  the 
science  of  the  dyer,  the  beauty  of  his  patterns,  and 
the  perfection  of  his  machinery,  have  now  given  us 
great  eminence  in  this  department  of  industry. 

There  is  a  striking,  although  natural  parallel, 
between  printing  a  piece  of  cloth  and  printing  a 
sheet  of  a  book,  or  a  new.spaper.  Block-printing  is 
the  impress  of  the  pattern  by  hand  ;  as  block-book 


dious  process.    But  block-printing  is  used  for  costly 
shawls  and  velvets,  which  require   to  have  many 
colours  produced  by  repeated  impress  from  a  laro-e 
number  of  blocks,  each  carrying  a  different  colour. 
Except  for  expensive  fabrics,  this  mode  is  super- 
seded by  block-printing  with  a  sort  of  press,  in 
which  several  blocks  are  set  in  a  frame.     Here 
again,  is  somewhat  of  a  similarity  to  the  operation 
of  the  book-press.     Lastly,  we  have  cylinder-print, 
ing,  resembling  the  rapid  working  of  the  book-print- 
ing machine,  each  producing  the  same  cheapness. 
As_  the  pattern  has  to  be   obtained  from  several 
cylinders,  each  having  its  own  colour,  there  is  threat 
nicety  in  the   operation;   and    the   most   beamiful 
mechanism   is  necessary  for  feeding  the  cylinder 
with  colour;   moving  the  cloth  to  meet  the  revolv- 
ing cylinder ;   and  giving  to  the  cylinder  its  power 
of  impression.     But  those  who  witness  the  opera- 
tion, see  little  of  the  ultimate  effect  to  be  obtained 
in  the  subsequent  processes  of  dyeing.     Fast  colours 
are  produced  by  the  use  in  the  pattern  of  substances 
called  mordants ;  which  may  be  colourless  them- 
selves but  receive  the  colour  of  the  dye-bath,  which 
colour  is  only  fixed  in  the  parts   touched  by   the 
mordant,  and  is  washed  out  from  the  parts  not 
touched.     When  what  is  called  a  substantive  colour 
IS  at  once  impressed  upon  the  white  cloth,  much  of 
the  beauty  is  also  derived  from  subsequent  pro- 
cesses.    The  chemist,  the  machinist,  the  designer 
and  the  engraver— science  and  art— set  the  cahco- 
printing  works  in  activity;  and   the  carrying  on 
these  complicated  processes  can  only  be  profitably 
done  upon  a  large  scale.     No  direct  enumeration 
can  be  made  of  the  employments  that  are  required 
merely  to  produce  the  dyes  with  which  the  calico- 
printer  works.     The  mineral  and  vegetable  king- 
oms,  and  even  the  animal  kingdom,  combine  their 
natural  productions  in  the  colours  of  a  lady's  dress. 
The  sulphur-miner  of  Sicily,  the  salt-worker  of 
Austria  or  Turk's  Island,  the  hewer  of  wood  in  the 
Brazils,  the  Negro  in  the  indigo  plantations  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  the  cultivator  of  madder  in 
France,  and  the  gatherer  of  the  cochineal  insect  in 
Mexico,  are  all  labourers  for  the  calico  print-works. 
The  discoveries  of  .science,  in  combination  with  the 
experience  of  practice,  has  set  all  this  industry  in 
motion,  and  has  given  a  value  to  innumerable  pro- 
ductions of  nature  which  would  otherwise  be  use- 
less and  unemployed.     But  these  demands  of  ma- 
nufactures do  more;  they  create  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion which  are  important  sources  of  national 
perity.     Jean  Althen, 


pros- 
Persiiin  of  great  family, 
bred  up  in  every  luxury,  became  a  slave  in  Ana- 
tolia, when  Kouh-Khan  overthrew  the  Persian  em- 
pire. For  fourteen  years  ho  worked  in  the  cotton 
d  madder-fields.  He  then  escaped  to  France, 
carrying  with  him  some  madder-seeds.  Long  did 
he  labour  in  vain  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Louis  XV.  to  his  plans.  At  len-rth 
having  spent  all  the  fortune  which  he  had  acquired 
by  marriage  with  a  French  heiress,  he  obtained 
the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  de  Caumont,  in  his 
attempts  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  madder 
into  the  department  of  Vaucluse.  His  life 
closing  in  comparative  indige: 


was 

,    ,.  -       .        -        „-  I  .•:> r .ftv-uv..  when  a  new  branch 

were  made  lour  centuries  ago.     We  have  no  block-  of  indu.stry  was  developed  in  his  adopted  countrv 
books  now;  for  machinery  has  banished  that  te-  The  district  in  which  he  created        '^      ■    -       •' 


new  industry. 
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lias  increased  a  hundred  fold  in  value.  The  debt 
of  gratitude  wa^  paid  hy  a  tablet  to  his  memory, 
erected  ^ixty  years  alter  he  was  insensible  to  human 
rewards.  We  starve  our  benefactors  when  they  are 
livin"-,  and  satisfy  our  eonscieuces  by  votive  monu- 
menS.  Altben's  daughter  died  as  poor  as  her  fa- 
ther. The  tablet  was  erected  at  Avignon  when 
the  family  was  extinct. 

There  is  a  process  connected  with  the  production 
of  clothing  which  we  must  briefly  refer  to,  as  one  of 
the  signal  examples  of  the  axiom  of  our  title — 
"  Knowledge  is  Power."' 

Let  us  suppose  that  chemistry  had  not  discovered 
and  organized  the  modes  in  which  bleaching  is  per- 
formed ;  and  that  the  thousands  of  millions  of  yards 
of  cloth  which  wc  weave  in  this  country,  had  still 
to  be  bleached  as  bleaching  was  accomplished  in 
the  last  century.  All  linens  were  then  sent  from 
England  and  other  parts  of  Europe  to  Holland  to 
bel)leached.  The  Dutch  steeped  the  bundles  of 
cloth  in  ley  made  by  water  poured  upon  wood- 
ashes — then  soaked  them  in  butter-milk — and  fin- 
ally spread  them  upon  the  gi-ass  for  several  months. 
These  were  all  natural  agencies  which  discharged 
the  colouring  matter  without  any  chemical  science. 
It  was  at  length  found  out  that  sulphuric  acid  would 
do  the  same  work  in  one  day  which  the  butter-milk 
did  in  six  weeks ;  but  the  sun  and  the  air  had  still 
to  be  the  chief  bleaching  powers,  A  French  che 
mist  then  found  out  that  a  new  gas,  chlorine,  would 
supersede  the  necessity  for  spreading  out  the  linen 
for  several  months  :  and  so  the  acres  of  bleaching- 
ground  which  were  then  used  in  England  and  Scot- 
land— for  the  practice  of  sending  the  brown  and 
yellow  cloth  to  Holland  had  been  discontinued 
were  free  for  cultivation.     But  the 


was  before  the  letter ;  here  ye  learn  to  read  the 
Scriptures  aright.  //'  ye  do  anything  in  your  own 
u-ills,  then  ye  tempt  God ;  bid  stand  stiU  in  tlmt 
power  ichicli  brings  peace. — G.  F. 

In  time  of  trouble  in  the  church,  its  safety  is 
often  promoted  by  the  upright-hearted  standing 
till,  as  in  the  bottom  of  Jordan,  waiting  for  the 
commands  of  their  divine  Leader.  By  keeping  the 
word  of  his  patience,  when  contending  spirits  are 
striving  for  the  mastery,  those  who  are  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  Truth,  though  the  floods  may  seem 
eady  to  overwhelm  them,  are  kept  fro7n  the  hour 
of  temptation ;  and  "  no  weapon  formed  against 
them,  shall  prosper,  and  every  tongue  that  risoth 
against  them  in  judgment,"  shall  finally  be  con- 
demned. These  will  be  clothed  with  the  peaceable 
wisdom  from  above,  which  keeps  them  from  the 
strife  of  tongues,  makes  them  tender  of  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  their  brethren,  prevents  fron 
wounding  them,  and  they  are  preserved  from  bring 
ing  distress  on  the  church,  and  upon  themselves 
an'd  from  hurting  the  good  cause.  When  returned 
to  their  habitations,  iii  retrospeotii:g  their  actings, 
they  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  their  words  or 
deeds ;  they  will  have  the  answer  of  peace  from  the 
Lord,  and  feel  hearty  love  to  their  brethren.  From 
blessed  experience,  they  learn  that  victory  is  ob- 
tained by  the  saint's  faith  through  suff'ering,  and 
their  unconquerable  patience.  Their  trust  is  in  the 
Lord  alone,  confiding  the  cause  altogether  to  his 
care  and  control.  As  members  of  the  body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  adorable  and  all-powerful  Head,  they 
remember  that  He  "  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us 
an  example,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps,"  and 
we  must  suffer  with  and  for  one  another.  "All 
things  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
poisonous  to  the  workmen,  and  imparted  a  filthy  also'unto  them."  "  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers, 
odour  to  the  cloth.  Chemistry  again  went  to  work,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God, 
and  finally  obtained  the  chlorid  of  lime,  which  is  A  man  of  large  experience  in  the  Society,  after 
the  universal  bleachin<T  powder  of  modern  manu-  speaking  of  the  fruits  of  purity  and  holiness,  says, 
factures.  What  used  to  be  the  work  of  eight  months  "A  second  fruit  that  wasbrought  forth  from  this  good 
is  now  accomplished  in  an  hour  or  two;  and  so  a  root,  [the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  heart,]^was  unity 
bar;  of  dingy  raw  cotton  may  be  in  Alabama  on  thi 


chlor 


first  day  of  the  month,  and  be  converted  into  the 
whitest  cahco  before  the  month  is  at  an  end. 


ends,  to  stand  still   in 
Strensth  of  th 


trouble 
lord. 


'Tlio   FricnJ." 

and  see  the 


Friends,  whatever  ye  are  addicted  to,  the  tempter 
will  come  in  that  thing.  When  he  can  trouble  you, 
then  he  gets  advantage  over  you,  and  then  ye  are 
gone.  Stand  still  in  that  which  is  pure  after  ye  see 
yourselves ;  and  then  mercy  comes  in.     After  thou 


..„d  love  one  towards  another;  which,  blessed  be 
the  Lord,  is  preciously  preserved  in  and  amon^ 
many  to  this  day ;  who  are  sensible  of  the  diver 
operations  of  Truth  in  them,  to  be  all  by  one  Spirit, 
that  they  are  still  kept  of  one  heart  and  mind,  given 
up  freely  to  serve  the  Lord  in  singleness  of  heart 
in  their  generation ;  and  are  in  this  good  work 
strengtheners  and  encouragers  of  one  apother. 
Notwithstanding,  the  enemy  hath  been  busy  to  lay 
waste,  and  destroy  this  blessed  effect  also,  and  that 
under  divers  pretences,  which  the  Lord  still  disco- 
vered by  his  own  light  and  Spirit  in  his  people, 
who  have  singly  waited  upon  him."  The  same 
enemy  is  ever  busy  to  destroy  the  church,  and  he 


seest  thy  thoughts,  and  the  temptations,  do  not  1  first  seeks  to  divide  and  scatter  before  he  can  de- 
think,  but  submit ;  and  then  power  comes.  Stand  j  vour,  as  the  wolf  does  the  sheep.  Our  religious 
still  in  that  which  shows  and  discovers;  and  then  j  Society  has  known  a  large  share  of  the  love  and 
strength  doth  immediately  come.  And  stand  still  in  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  its  strength  and  effec- 
the  light,  and  submit  to  it,  and  the  other  will  be  [tivenesa  for  doing  good  has  essentially  consisted, 
hushed  and  gone;  and  then  content  comes.  When  j  Satan  has  envied  this  fellowship  and  united  action 
temptations  and  troubles  appear,  sink  down  in  that  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  apd  by  his 
which  is  pure,  and  all  will  be  hushed  and  fly  away,  deceitful  workings  has  succeeded  in  breaking  it  up 
Your  strength  is  to  stand  still  after  ye  see  your-  to  a  great  extent.  To  this  point  it  becomes  us  to 
selves — whatsoever  ye  see  yourselves  addicted  to, 'turn  our  attention  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and 
temptations,  corruption,  uncleanncss,  dtc,  then  ye  sincerity.  Our  restoration  depends  upon  every  one 
think  ye  shall  never  overcome.  And  earthly  rea-  submitting  to  the  searching  operation  of  the  light 
son  will  tell  you  what  ye  shall  lose ;  hearken  not  that  makes  all  things  manifest,  in  order  that  we 
to  that,  but  stand  still  in  the  light  that  shows  them  may  find  whether  our  spirit  and  actions  proceed 
to  you,  and  then  strength  comes  from  the  Lord,  and  from  the  love  of  God,  or  a  root  of  bitterness  that 
help,  contrary  to  your  expectation.  Then  ye  grow  [produces  coldness,  and  a  tendency  to  withdraw 
up  in  peace,  and  no  trouble  shall  move  you.  David  ifrom  one  another.  We  cannot  expect  ever  to  be 
fretted  himself  2c]ien  lie  looked  out;  but  when  he 'the  people  we  have  once  been,  until  this  coldness 
was  still,  no  trouble  could  move  him.  When  your '  and  ahenation  is  removed,  and  the  unfeigned  love 
thoughts  are  out,  abroad,  then  troubles  move  you;  |of  the  brethren  is  restored. 
but  come  to  stay  your  minds  upon  that  Spirit,  which  |     The  same  writer  refers  to  another  means  by  which 


the  destroyer  seeks  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  amity, 
by  sowing  a  seed  of  jealousy  and  prejudice  in  those 
in  whom  he  gains  an  entrance,  to  cause  them  to 
cease  from  the  true  love,  and  indulge  in  whisper- 
ings and  talebearings  respecting  their  friends.  To 
these,  he  says,  "  Oh,  dear  friends,  remember  how 
the  Lord  hath  dealt  with  you,  and  deal  you  so  one 
by  another.  Ht;  hath  not  sought  occasion  against 
you,  but  hath  long  borne  and" suffered,  and  exer- 
cised DUidi  patience  and  tenderness  towards  you  ; 
yet  plainly  reproving  the  evil  in  you,  and  not  trea- 

iring  it  vp  against  you.  Oh,  friends,  be  like- 
minded  one  towards  another,  that  the  enemy  of 
your  peace  and  concord  may  be  defeated,  and  you 
preserved  entire  to  one  Head,  even  to  Christ  Jesus, 
that  ye  may  br  one,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  may 
be  one  among  you ;  and  that  which  tends  to  the 
making  cold  your  lave,  may  be  judged  in  all ;  and 
so  brotherly  love  will  continue  with  you  to  the 
end." 

One  of  the  snares  of  the  present  day,  always  at- 
tendant upon  a  divided  state  of  society,  is  the  lia- 
bility to  be  governed  by  a  party  spirit,  instead  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  holding  in  slight  estt 
the  order  and  authority  of  church  discipline.  Mea- 
sures which  are  not  in  accordance  with  our  disci- 
pline and  establibhed  order,  will  obstruct  the  work 
of  religion.  Instead  of  waiting  upon  the  Lord  to 
be  taught  of  him,  those  who  promote  them,  would 
be  acting  in  their  own  wills,  and  become  self- 
opinionated,  imagining  they  see  things  in  the  right 
light,  and  those  who  difter  from  them,  "  are  dead 
to  the  life"  of  Truth.  Engaging  in  things  which 
the  Head  of  the  church  has  not  called  them  to  do, 
must  tend  to  confusion,  and  create  distress  to  the 
discerning  members.  That  any  who  have  been 
divinely  visited,  should  be  drawn  aside  from  hum- 
bly walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  true  companions 
of  Christ,  would  be  cause  of  sorrow,  as  it  must 
destroy  their  usefulness  in  the  church.  The  influ- 
ence of  example  is  powerful,  and  prominent  active 
members  have,  as  well  as  others,  need  to  try  what 
spirit  they  are  actuated  by,  what  its  tendency  ' 
what  may  be  its  effects  upon  themselves,  and  upon 
the  young  people,  and  also  upon  the  unity  and  the 
peace  of  the  Society.  As  Christ  prayed  the  Father 
that  his  disciples  may  be  one  in  them,  unity  must 
be  a  characteristic  of  his  church,  and  cannot  be 
disregarded  or  lightly  esteemed  with  impunity.^ 
Many  young  persons  partake  deeply  in  the  trials  of 
the  day  ;  some  may  have  no  near  ii-iends  to  coun- 
sel them ;  and  the  instability  of  leading  ones  will 
jostle  and  perplex  them,  so  that  at  times  they  may 
"be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  accept  as  right.  Should 
any  of  them  be  driven  off  to  other  principles,  and 
to  other  societies  by  the  imprudence  of  those  they 
look  to  for  example,  or  become  indifferent  to  our 
discipline  and  testimonies,  what  would  avail  our 
professed  efforts  to  sustain  the  causeof  Truth,  if  those 
efforts  are  connected  with  a  wrong  spirit  and  prac- 
tice, which  turns  them  from  the  narrow  way  that  leads 
to  life.  There  is  no  place  of  safety  for  any,  let  their 
attainments  be  what  they  may,  but  humility  at  the 
Master's  feet,  breathing  to  him  for  his  guidance  and 
preserving  power,  th;it"we  may  not  put  forth  a  hand 
unbidden  professedly  to  sustain  the  ark,  nor  be  per 
mitted  to  break  down  the  order  which  Christ  has 
set  up  in  the  church.  If  the  old  and  the  young 
kept  upon  the  watch-tower,  hearkening  to,  and 
mindins  what  the  Lord  would  say  unto  them,  they 
would  "be  made  clear-sighted  in  his  fear,  and 
strengthened  to  resist  temptations  to  wrong  things 

— tolndure  the  trials  that  assail  them— to  sympa- 
thize  with  each  other,  and  the  love  of  God  would 
inspire  them  with  the  spirit  of  prayer,  to  intercede 
for  their  brethren,  and  for  the  church  in  its  deep 
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Our  time  is  short  and  very  uncertain — the  order 
and  glory  of  the  church  is  of  more  vahic  than  the 
gratification  of  man's  will — the  salvation  of  soul 
is  of  unspeakable  worth,  and  none  can  expect  the 
answer  of  "  well  done"  at  the  end  of  the  race,  if 
they  have  been  deceived  by  the  grand  enemy, 
have  been  doing  their  own  will,  instead  of  the  will 
of  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  and  have  been 
instrumental  in  misleading  others,  either  in  doc- 
trine, or  practice. 

For  "  The  Fiifnd." 

Our  countryman,  Professor  Morse,  has  recently 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  where  he  has  received 
the  kindest  and  mo.^t  gratifying  reception.  At  a 
public  meeting  in  England,  the  originality  of  his 
invention  was  acknowledged  by  the  rival  claimants 
of  the  discovery  in  the  handsomest  manner.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Professor  in  reply,  are  distinguished  by  the  modesty 
of  their  tone,  and  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  can- 
not but  be  struck  with  that  part  which  relates  to 
his  anticipations  of  the  influence  of  the  telegraph 
in  promoting  universal  peace — surely  amidst  all  the 
clouds  and  storms  of  the  age,  tlucre  u  progress. 

"  I  am  sure  it  will  tend  to  a  more  charitable  so- 
lution of  many  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  con- 
tests for  priority  in  inventions  or  discoveries,  or  in 
claims  to  distinction  from  such  priority.  Who  that 
is  versed  in  the  history  of  inventions  or  discoveries 
has  not  observed  and  been  struck  with  a  singular 
coincidence,  a  simultaneity  of  invention  or  discovery 
in  many  minds,  far  separated  from  each  other,  with 
no  possible — at  least,  with  no  traceable — know- 
ledge of  each  other's  thoughts  .or  acts.  [Cheers.] 
Is  there  nothing  significant  in  such  a  fact  as  this  I 
I  am  sure  I  may  venture  before  a  Christian  British 
audience  to  suggest  as  its  proper  solution,  that  the 
Great  Author  of  all  Good,  the  Giver  of  every  great 
gift  to  the  world,  intends,  when  such  boon  is  be- 
stowed, that  He  first  and  prominently  shall  be  re- 
cognized as  the  author;  and  so,  in  His  wisdom.  He 
first  prepares  the  way — He  eliminates  from  hund- 
reds of  minds  in  various  parts  of  his  creation  the 
minor  inventions  and  lesser  discoveries  necessary  to 
be  made  before  the  greater  and  more  striking  in- 
vention is  brought  fourth,  and  then  it  is  that  the 
same  thought,  struck  out  at  the  same  time,  or  at 
least  so  near  the  same  time  that  all  perceive  the 
impossibility  of  any  intercommunication,  leads  one 
to  exclaim  as  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  "  What 
hath  God  wrought?"  And  this  impulse  of  the 
heart  is  true.  So,  too,  when  the  historian  has  made 
his  search,  and  brought  together  the  facts,  if  any 
one  connected  with  a  great  invention  or  discovery 
has  attracted  to  himself  the  more  concentrated  re- 


his  purpose  to  have  it.     [Cheers.]     It  is  surely  suf- 
ficient honor  for  any  man  that  he  be  a  co-laborer 
any  secondary  capacity  to  which  he  may  be  ap 


In  common  with  the  pithy  and  beautiful  sentiments 
which  more  than  all  else  hallow  your  time-honored 
bearings,  its  significance  is  not  confined  to 


pointed  by  such  a  head  in  a  great  benefaction  to  i  family,  state  or  nation.     Imbibing,  then,  the  spi 


the  world.  You  will  not  deem  these  remarks  of 
too  serious  a  character  for  this  occasion.  I  con- 
fess to  you  I  could  not  enjoy  your  hospitality  with- 
out acknowledging,  under  this  more  elevated  view 
of  the  origin  of  the  telegraph,  the  secondary  and 
subordinate  position  in  which  I  feel  it  to  be  quite 
honor  enough  to  be  employed.  Cheerfully  let  us 
leave,  then,  the  past  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  future. 
Sufficient  for  us  is  the  improvement  of  the  present. 
If  we  look,  now,  from  the  origin  of  the  invention  to 
its  end,  to  its  great  intent,  and  keeping  out  of  sight 
all  mere  personal  views,  if  we  think  of  the  magnifi- 
cent future,  of  a  world  brought  and  held  together 
in  one  great  telegraphic  brotherhood,  there  is  enough 
of  enjoyment  in  the  thought  of  being  in  any  way  a 
contributor  to  such  a  consummation,  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  the  most  iuerdijiate.  The  telegraph, 
wonderful  as  has  been  its  march  over  the  world, 
(and  in  this,  its  progress,  it  seems  to  have  borrowed 
peed  from  the  mysterious  agent  which  is  its 
active  soul,)  has  a  future  which  the  past  but  feebly 
foreshadows.  To  make  it  the  world-wide  blessing 
its  Divine  author  intends,  we  should  be  recreant  to 
our  high  trust — to  the  great  mission  with  which  we 
have  by  Him  been  commissioned — if  we  permit  a 
narrow  selfishness,  be  it  national  or  personal,  to  in 
terfere  with  its  progress.  A  union  of  all  is  required, 
a  willing  surrender  of  prejudice  or  pride,  or  any 
other  ignoble  passion  that  may  thrust  itself  in  the 
way.  [Cheers.]  And  have  we  not  the  most  grati 
fying  encouragement  to  go  forward  ?  A  Eurojjcan 
unity,  in  a  political  sense,  is  a  problem  which  once 
engaged  intensely  many  philosophic  minds.  W 
are  to  resolve  the  question  of  cosmopohtan  unity  of 
more  comprehensive  importance,  if  not  directly  in 

political,  certainly  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
Can  the  world  bo  brought  into  union  ?  What  should 
prevent  I  When  I  see  at  this  table  my  generoui 
riend  of  true  Milesian  energy  and  sympathy,  whose 
labors  in  India  have  already  prepared  the  far 
South  to  reach  forth  her  electric  hands  to  greet  the 
dred  hands  of  Europe  stretched  out  to  meet 
them ;  when  I  see  in  another  place  at  j-our  boarc 
the  indefatigable  projector  of  the  submarine  con 
nections  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent,  un^ 
daunted  by  partial  failures — whose  failures,  indeed, 
not  his  own,  are  only  made  the  forerunners  and 
of  future  success ;  when,  again,  I  see  near 
me  my  untiring,  sleep-despising  colaborators  of  the 

st  Thursday  night,  through  whose  ingenious  ar- 
rangements we  were  enabled  to  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  the  practicability  and  practicality  of  the  an- 


of  this  motto,  we  must  not  look  downward  and 
backward,  but  upwards  and  forwards,  until,  by  an 
united  and  harmonious  effort,  all  nations  shall  be 
linked  together  in  electric  bonds,  and  the  telegraph 
over  the  land  and  beneath  the  sea  shall  proclaim 
an  universal  union.  Then  may  another  more  com- 
prehensive national  motto,  made  still  more  compre- 
hensive by  the  substitution  of  a  single  word  to  suit 
the  new  condition  of  the  world,  be  fitly  adopted  as 
the  universal  telegraph  motto,  not  '  E  pluribus 
unum,'  but  '  E  omnibus  unum.'  " 


I  Frki 
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gard  or  honor  of  mankind,  or  of  a  particular  nation, '  nexation  of  Europe  to  America — you  will  not  start 
how  significant  it  is  that  time  and  more  research  at  the  word — it  is  an  annexation  which  will  awaken 


tring  out  other  minds  and  other  names  to  divide 
and  share  with  him  the  hitherto  exclusive  honors. 
And  who  shall  say  that  this  is  not  eminently  just? 
Did  Columbus  first  discover  America,  or  docs  Cabot, 
or  some  more  ancient  adventurous  Northman,  dis- 
pute the  honor  with  him  ?  Is  Guttemberg,  or  Faust, 
or  Caxton,  the  undisputed  discoverer  of  the  art  of 
printing?  Does  Watt  alone  connect  his  name  with 
the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  or  Fulton  with 
steam  navigation  ?  Did  the  French  or  the  Ameri- 
can explorers  first  discover  the  antarctic  continent? 
Or  did  Neptune  in  the  planetary  world,  first  re- 
veal himself  to  Adams  or  Le  Verrier?  And  why 
is  this  the  usual  course  of  discovery  and  invention  ? 
There  is  a  lesson  (and  a  consoling  one,  too;)  to  be 
learned  from  this  voice  of  history. 

"  Man  is  but  an  instrument  of  good,  if  he  will 
fulfil  his  mission ;  He  that  uses  the  instrument 
ought  to  have  the  ch^f  honor,  and  He  thus  indicates 


no  national  jealousy,  but  be  the  bond  of  a  firnier 
peace  and  a  better  understanding ;  when  I  can  also 
greet  at  this  board  my  energetic  fellow-countryman, 
whose  perseverance  knows  no  remission,  and  who.-e 
efforts  in  the  enterprise  are  supported  by  kindred 
spirits  in  'both  countries,  and  by  the  governments 
of  both  countries,  and  all  these  minds  and  means 
concentrated  and  engaged  with  all  their  might  to 
aecqmplish  this  great  benevolent  project,  can  there 
be  a  rational  doubt  of  the  issue?     [Cheers.] 

"'The  telegraph  has  already  achieved  for  itself 
the  conquest  of  a  vast  domain.  Its  network  covers 
the  United  States  of  North  America  with  the  meshes 
of  more  than  40,000  miles  of  conductors,  and 
Europe  is  covered  with  a  network  quite  as  extensive. 
Shall  its  conquests  be  stayed  within  its  present 
limits?  I  belong,  Mr.  Chairman  to  a  State  of  the 
American  Union  which  bears  upon  its  escutcheon, 
for  its  motto,  a  single  pregnant  word — '  Excelsior.' 


"  1790,  Second  month  llh  and  8th.— We  had 
the  company  of  our  beloved  Frieruls  Martha  Ilouth 
and  Martha  liaworth,  also  of  Bobert  and  Mary 
Dudley,  who  came  to  attend  our  Province  Meeting. 
The  meetings  were  favored  and  large.  Little  was 
expressed  in  testimony;  the  expectations  of  the 
people  were  gi-eat,  which  often  is  a  considerable 
block  in  the  way  of  ministry,  because  they  eye  the 
servants  instead  of  the  master,  and  he  is  jealous  of 
his  honor,  and  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another, 
neithrr  his  praise  to  imagery;  it  is  impossible  for 
till'  III  si  iiislnnnents  to  do  any  good  of  themselves, 
It  iroiihl  eiiliiinly  be  imagery,  only  a  lilcencss,  or 
a  'picture  icitlioiit  life,  poicer  or  edification!^' — 
Lijc  of  iSumtul  Ncale. 


Great  Cities;  What  are  they  to  her 
The  growth  of  cities  is  one  of  those  "  signs  of  the 
times''  which  deserve  the  study  of  thoughtful  Chris- 
tians. 

In  our  country  this  growth  has  been  singularly 
rapid.  The  census  shows  that  the  law  of  decennial 
increase  of  population  is  some  thirty-four  per  cent. ; 
but,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  New  York  city  has  in- 
creased five  hundred  per  cent.;  Philadelphia,  four 
hundred  ;  New  Orleans,  three  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
Cincinnati,  sixteen  hundred  ;  St.  Louis,  eighteen 
hundred  ;  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  other  new 
cities,  four  thousand.  During  the  last  ten  years, 
the  growth  of  population  ia  most  of  the  old  States 
of  the  Union,  has  been  in  the  city  class,  the  rural 
population   having,  in   very   many  sections,   dimi- 


In  Europe,  the  same  remarkable  growth  of  cities 
appears.  In  fifty  years,  Paris  has  added  to  its 
population  three  quarters  of  a  million ;  London,  a 
miUiou  and  a  half  Similar  additions  have  been 
made  to  Vienna  and  Berlin,  on  the  continent,  and 
to  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  in  Britain. 

The  social  tendency  of  the  age  is  unquestionably 
to  concentration  in  cities.  Within  the  area  of  Lon- 
don, one-ninth  of  the  whole  population  of  England 
is  gathered.  Paris  contains  one-thirtieth,  and 
Vienna  one-nineteenth,  of  the  many  millions  crowd- 
ing the  two  great  empires  of  France  and  Austria. 
Philadelphia  has  one-fifth  of  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  and  New  York  city  one-sixth  of  the 
population  of  New  York  State.  St.  Louis  is  to  the 
great  State  of  JMissouri  as  one  to  seven  ;  and  Cin- 
cinnati to  Ohio,  as  one  to  twelve. 

Meeting,  then,  the  question,  What  are  great 
cities  to  be.?  we  answer  : 

1.  They  are  to  be  greater  aggregations  of  men, 
women,  children — immortal  souls  pressing  through 
time  to  eternity — than  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  cities  of  antiquity  are  already  surpassed  in 
populousness  by  some  of  the  leading  cities  of  our 
times.  We  notice  that  the'.sewerage  commissioners 
of  London,  in  view  of  the  probable  necessities  of 
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that  city,  are  already  projecting  a  drainage  for  six 
millions  of  inhabitants,  its  estimated  population  in 
fifty  years,  if  the  present  ratio  of  increase  be  not 
lessened.  And  in  fifty  years  who  shall  undertake 
to  estimate  the  population  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  San  Francisco? 

2.  Great  cities  are  to  he  greater  centres  of  wealth 
than  their  history  has  ever  yet  shown.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  one  acre  of  ground  in  London  which 
pays  the  interest,  on  a  long  lease,  of  four  millions 
of  dollars.  It  is  conceded  that  the  wealth  of  Rome, 
in  its  best  days,  was  much  below  the  present  wealth 
of  the  British  metropolis.  What,  then,  will  be  the 
wealth  of  cities,  when  upon  our  own  continent  there 
shall  be  at  least  two  Londons,  receiving,  distribut- 
ing, and  controlling  the  commerce  of  the  world  ? 

3.  We  can  only  add,  that  great  cities  are  to  be 
gi'eater  curses  or  greater  blessings  to  mankind  than 
they  have  yet  been.  Every  conceivable  element  of 
influence  is  found  in  them ;  but  all  know  that  the 
actual  influence  put  forth  will  correspond  strictly  to 
the  character  of  governing  minds.  What  vast  be- 
nefit to  the  race  would  be  the  wealth,  the  talent, 
the  industrial  skill,  of  great  cities,  if  they  were 
swayed  by  the  principle  of  righteousness  !  But  we 
confess  to  serious  apprehension,  that  the  history  of 
cities  in  modern  times,  will  be  but  a  reproduction 
of  their  history  in  all  ages.  Wealth  with  us  is  al- 
ready working  out  that  luxury,  licentiousness,  in- 
dolence, selfish  indifference  to  all  interests,  human 
and  Divine,  which  more  than  once  have  overthrown 
the  noblest  cities  of  the  world.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  in  them  all  to  neglect  the  places  of  prayer, 
and  there  is  a  fearful  increase,  every  year,  in  vice 
and  crime.  The  great  want  of  cities  now,  as  of 
man,  wherever  found,  is  that  of  a  controlHng  reli 
gious  sense.  The  salt  of  the  gospel  alone  can  purify 
the  fountains  already  so  corrupt. 

Who  will  pray  for  our  cities?  Who,  dwellin; 
in  them,  will  labour  for  the  triumph  of  the  gospel 
— American  Presbyterian. 

Those  who  suffer  the  desire  of  perfection  to  grow 
cold  and  languid,  are  terrified  at  the  most  inconsi- 
derable difficulties,  and  soon  driven  back  to  seek 
consolation  in  the  enjoyments  of  sensual  life ;  but 
those,  in  whom  that  desire  is  kept  alive,  and  invi- 
gorated by  continual  self-denial,  and  a  steady  per- 
severance in  that  narrow  path  in  which  Christ  has 
called  us  to  follow  him,  find  every  step  they  take 
more  and  more  easy,  and  feel  those  labours 
light  that  they  once  thought  insurmountable. —  T. 
A'  liemfis. 

The  Meclianical  Genius  of  tlie  Country. — The 
march  of  invention  in  this  country  is  progressing 
with  constantly  accelerated  rapidity,  as  is  proved 
by  the  annual  reports  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Ofi&ce.  Two  ponderous  volumes,  embracing  de- 
scriptions of  the  mechanical  improvements  patented 
during  the  year  1855,  have  just  been  issued  from 
that  office.  They  show  the  number  of  4435  appli- 
cations made  to  the  ofiiee  for  patents,  being  nearly 
twice  the  number  of  applications  in  1853  ;  2024  pa- 
tents were  issued,  being  more  than  twice  the  number 
granted  two  years  ago.  In  1845,  ten  years  pre- 
vious, the  cash  receipts  of  the  office  were  §39,395, 
while  the  last  year  they  were  §216,459,  or  five  and 
a  half  times  greater.  These  facts  show  how  ac- 
.  tively  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  is  employ- 
ed, and  how  practically  useful  its  labours  are  to 
the  nation.  Here  are  described  machines  for  light- 
ening the  labours  of  every  department  of  agricul- 
J;ure  and  making  it  more  profitable  ;  for  workinrr 
jn  all  kinds  of  metals,  and  for  fibrous  and  textile 
substances ;  new  arrangements  for  the  many  manu- 
factures depeiiding  upon  improved  chemical  pro- 


improvements  in  steam,  gas  and  fire  en- 
machinesfor  boring  wells  and  rocks,  dredging 
es,  and,  in  fact,  something  useful  in  every 
department  of  human  industry.  The  report  em- 
braces about  1000  pages  of  descriptive  text,  and 
350  pages  of  engravings,  the  designs  taken  from 
original  drawings  and  models  of  the  inventors.  This 
part  of  the  report  is  the  labour  of  M.  C.  Gritzner, 
and  shows  an  extensive  and  accurate  accjuain- 
tance  with  the  subject.  A  classified  list  of  all 
the  patents  is  given,  which  is  a  convenient  ar- 
rangement for  reference,  and  enables  each  branch 
of  industry  to  discover  at  once  the  progress  made 
in  its  particular  department.  Among  the  many 
publications  which  the  government  issues,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable. — Ledger. 

For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPniCAl   SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Contiuued  from  page  84.) 
THOHAS    CANBY. 

Thomas  Canby,  son  of  Benjamin  Canby,  of 
Thorn,  in  Yorkshire,  Old  England,  was  born  in  the 
year  1667.  Of  his  education,  we  have  no  account, 
yet  from  his  handwriting,  and  the  business  in  which 
he  was  successfully  engaged,  it  is  evident,  that  it 
had  not  been  neglected.  In  the  year  1683,  when 
sixteen  years  old,  he  came  to  America,  and,  when 
of  age,  settled  within  the  limits  of  Oxford  Blonthly 
Meeting,  afterwards  called  Abington,  in  Philadel- 
phia county.  As  he  grew  in  years,  he  manifested 
that  he  was  a  Quaker,  not  only  by  profession,  but 
by  convinccment ;  and  by  faithful  attention  to  the 
light  of  Truth,  he  became  a  very  useful  and  valua 
bte  member  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  ii 
that  place. 

In  the  Ninth  mouth,  1693,  he  was  married,  in 
Philadelphia,  to  Sarah  Jervis,  by  whom  he  had 
nine  children,  several  of  whom  were  pillars  in  the 
church  in  their  day.  Of  the  services  and  exercises 
of  two  of  them,  faithful  and  laborious  ministers  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  shall  hereafter  have  occa- 
sion to  take  note. 

Thomas  was  much  employed  in  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline, and  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia, held  Seventh  mo.  4th,  1704,  he  was  one  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  endeavour  to  settle  a  pecu- 
niary difficulty,  which  had  arisen  amongst  some  of 
the  members  of  Haverford  Blonthly  Meeting.  I 
will  introduce  a  sketch  of  the  dispute,  not  because 
of  its  intrinsic  interest,  but  to  show  how,  in  con- 
tending for  what  we  think  our  just  rights,  we  may 
do  it  in  a  wrong  spirit.  How  that,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  self  interest,  even  goodly  people  do  some- 
times err,  whilst  firmness  degenerates  into  obsti 
nacy,  and  the  christian  graces  languish  and  die, 
under  ill-repressed  excitement,  and  unchristian  feel- 
ings springing  from  real  or  imagined  provocations. 
Bobert  Wharton,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  ser- 
viceable and  beloved,  had  married  Rachel  Ellis,  a 
hter  of  Thomas  Ellis.  Thomas  Ellis  had  by 
will  bequeathed  a  certain  portion  of  his  estate,  in 
which  was  included  a  definite  number  of  acres  of 
land,  to  his  daughter  Rachel.  Daniel  Humphreys, 
the  acting  executor,  in  dividing  the  property,  had 
not  apportioned  Robert  Wharton  and  his  wife  Ra- 
chel, the  full  amount  of  acres  mentioned  in  the  will, 
and  they  felt  themselves  aggrieved.  Daniel's  state- 
ment was,  that  part  of  the  real  estate  was  necessa- 
rily apportioned  to  Thomas  Ellis's  widow,  a  step- 
mother of  Rachel ;  that  a  part  had  to  be  sold  to 
pay  the  debts  of  Thomas  Ellis,  and  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  land  not  transferred  to  Rachel,  was  en- 
cumbered.    The  dispute  grew  more  and  more  dif- 


ficult, the  more  they  wrangled  about  it.  The 
complainants  dwelt  so  much  on  the  wrong,  they 
thought  they  had  endured,  that  to  get  them- 
selves righted,  seemed  to  become  the  one  thing 
they  lived  for.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  made 
ny  charge  against  Daniel  Humphreys,  except  that 
he  had  not  furnished  them  their  allotted  or  rightful 
portion.  Whether  the  sales  made  by  him  had  been 
made  wisely,  and  for  as  much  as  the  land  ought  to 
have  brought,  we  know  not ;  but  Robert  and  Rachel 
looked  to  him  for  their  portion,  and  were  deter- 
mined some  way  or  other  to  get  it.  As  most  peo- 
ple, in  whom  the  selfish  instinct  has  been  allowed  to 
get  into  too  great  dominion,  they  could  not  see,  or 
would  not  acknowledge  any  claim,  which  seemed 
to  militate  against  their  supposed  interest.  Daniel, 
have  already  stated,  had  sold  some  portions 
of  the  land  to  pay  the  debts.  The  parts  sold  pro- 
ducing more  than  was  needed,  he  paid  the  balance 
to  Robert  and  Rachel,  who  took  the  money,  but 
refused  to  sign  releases  to  the  purchasers.  They 
probably  thought  that  Daniel  might  be  induced, 
through  the  urgency  of  the  purchasers  to  get 
clear  titles  for  their  land,  to  obtain  from  the  widow 
Ellis  such  an  amount  of  the  land  held  by  her,  i 
would  make  their  portion  good. 

Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  found  itself  unable 
to  settle  the  difiiculty,  and  after  a  long  period  of 
labour,  asked  the  aid  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  as 
above  narrated,  in  the  case.  The  committee  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  after  nine  months'  labour,  re- 
ported the  condition  of  things  as  it  found  them,  and 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  promptly  decided,  "  that 
Robert  Wharton  and  Rachel  his  wife  ought,  in  jus- 
tice, having  received  the  overplus  of  the  money  that 
the  land  sold  for,  after  debts  were  paid,  to  sign  suf- 
ficient releases  to  the  tenants  in  possession  to  save 
them  harmless  from  him,  and  his  wife,  and  their 
heirs."  The  meeting  also  directed  Haverford 
Monthly  Meeting  to  endeavour  to  put  Robert  and 
his  wife,  in  possession  of  their  full  complement  of 
land. 

Robert  by  this  time  had  worked  himself  into 
such  a  spirit  of  contention,  that  the  unity  of  the 
church  itself  seemed  but  a  small  matter  weighed 
against  the  mortification  of  retracing  one  of  the 
steps  he  had  taken  in  the  matter.  Pie  refused  to 
comply  with  the  decision  of  the  Quarterly  Bleeting, 
and  the  quarrel  still  continued,  until  towards  the' 
close  of  the  year  1707. 

When  Robert  Wharton  began  to  insist  on  his 
wife's  rights,  he  was  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  fel- 
low members  at  Haverford  ;  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  engaged  at  times  to  labour  fervently 
in  his  Redeemer's  service  at  home,  and  among 
Friends  at  the  neighbouring  meetings.  He  un- 
doubtedly felt  the  force  of  the  exhortations  of  his 
blessed  Master,  to  love  enemies,  to  do  good  to  those 
who  hate,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  persecute  us. 
Had  any  one  told  him  that  he  should  soon  set  at 
naught  the  judgment  of  the  church,  and  value  a 
few  paltry  acres  above  his  right  of  membership  ir 
the  body,  he  would  have  felt  the  spirit  of  Hazael's 
question  to  the  prophet,  when  told  of  the  wicked 
things  he  should  do,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  h( 
should  do  this  great  thing?"  At  first,  he  probablj 
thought  it  right  to  claim  his  wife's  full  share,  in  J 
mild  yet  firm  manner  ;  then  he  began  to  allow  hare 
feelings  to  get  up  towards  the  executor,  and  toward; 
those  who  were  not  prepared  to  take  the  view  he  die 
of  the  case,  and  at  last  his  mind  became  embittered 
But  our  heavenly  Father  has  compassion  even  oi 
his  backsliding  children,  and  he  renewed  his  visita 
tions  of  love  to  Robert ;  how  often  he  had  felt  th. 
secret  reproofs,  we  know  not;  but  at  last,  as  : 
louder  call  to  awaken  him  to  repentance,  his  be 
loved  wife  was  taken  from  him.     This  perhaps  wa! 
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the'  effectual  means  of  awakening  bim  to  his  situa- 
tion. At  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  Tenth  mo. 
1st,  1707,  he  came  forward  with  a  condemnation 
of  his  course  in  this  quarrel,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  signed  releases  to  the  purchasers. 

The  contest,  which  had  disturbed  the  Monthly 
and  (juarterly  Meetings  for  years,  was  now  over ; 
peace  was  restored,  but  the  former  standing  of  Ro- 
bert Wharton  in  the  church  was  never  regained. 
His  usefulness  in  religious  Society  had  ceased  ;  the 
precious  gilt  in  the  ministry  once  conferred  on  him, 
had  been  taken  away ;  and  when  he  was  gathered 
from  the  troubles  of  time,  his  Monthly  Meeting 
ffave  forth  no  account  of  the  labours  he  had  once 
eheerfully  performed  in  the  service  of  the  gospel. 
One  little  quarrel  earnestly  pursued,  had  stopped 
his  career  of  usefulness,  disturbed  his  earthly  com- 
fort, retarded  his  growth  in  righteousness,  and  had 
made  him  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
sincere  seekers  after  Truth. 

To  return  to  Thomas  Canby  :  having  lost  his  be- 
loved wife  Sarah,  he,  in  1709,  married  Mary  Oli- 
ver, a  religiously  minded  young  woman.  She 
proved  a  true  help-meet  to  him,  and  became  a  use- 
ful member  of  the  church  militant.  They  had  eight 
ehildren,  and  of  these  also  some  were  very  service- 
able in  religious  Society,  in  their  day. 

Thomas  and  Mary  were  much  employed  in 
Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  until  about  the  year 
1718,  when  they  removed  to  Bucks  county,  within 
;he  limits  of  the  Falls  Monthly  Meeting.  Here,  in 
the  year  1720,  he  was  appointed  an  elder.  In  a 
Few  years,  he  was  attached  to  Buckingham  Monthly 
Meeting,  along  with  his  particular  friend  and  fellow 
jlder,  Joseph  Fell.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
lost  their  station  of  elder  by  the  change,  and  Tho- 
mas was  soon  after  appointed  clerk  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting.  In  a  memorial  issued  by  Buckingham 
Monthly  Meeting,  is  this  passage  : — "  Thomas  Can- 
Dy,  an  elder,  with  Joseph  Fell,  for  many  years ; 
between  whom  there  was  a  good  degree  of  brotherly 
love  maintained.  They  were  two  worthy,  ancient, 
realous  labourers,  for  the  promotion  and  prosperity 
rf  Truth." 

"We  find  many  evidences  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Thomas  Canby  was  held  in  the  community  at  large, 
IS  well  as  amongst  the  faithful,  in  his  own  religious 
Society.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  him  chosen  a 
nagistrate,  and  for  years  a  representative  of  Bucks 
jounty  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Province ;  on  the 
Dther,  he  was  much  employed  in  the  most  import- 
int  concerns  of  his  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly 
Meetings.  He  was  frequently  engaged  in  preparing 
spistles  to  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  was  gene- 
•ally  appointed  as  a  faithful  and  discreet  watch- 
man by  the  General  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  El- 
Jcrs,  to  oversee  the  meetings  for  worship,  at  the 
ime  of  the  Yearly  Bleeting. 

His  daughter  Esther,  a  valuable  minister  of  the 
;ospel,  with  her  husbaud  John  White,  had  settled 
It  Wilmington,  on  the  Brandywine,  and  Thomas 
bund  himself  drawn  to  the  same  place.  In  the 
jrear  1741,  he  removed  thither,  with  his  wife  and 
Dnc  daughter,  and  became  a  member  of  Center 
Monthly  Meeting,  then  held  alternately  at  Center 
md  Kennett.  He  seemed  likely  to  prove  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  meeting,  but  his  day's  work  was 
Irawing  near  its  close.  About  the  end  of  the 
mmmer  of  1742,  feeling  desirous  of  once  more 
risiting  his  friends  in  Bucks  county,  and  particular- 
y  his  children,  who  were  chiefly  settled  there,  he 
nrent  thither.  Whilst  on  this  visit,  he  was  taken 
iick,  and  his  strength  rapidly  failing,  he  deceased 
3n  the  20th  of  the  Isinth  month,  being  about  75 
years  old.  His  lo.ss  was  felt  in  the  church  militant, 
and  both  the  Falls  and  Buckingham  ^Monthly  Meet^ 
ings  issued  brief  memorials  concerning  him. 


APDITIONS    AND    CORRECTIONS. 

In  the  accoui.t  of  Bculah  Coatcs,  given  in  this 
series,  it  is  said,  her  maiden  name  was  Jacobs. 
This  supposed  fact  was  taken  from  a  record  of  the 
marriages  consummated  amongst  Friends  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, prior  to  the  year  1760.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  original  minutes  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, however,  the  name  is  found  to  stand  Jacoes. 
The  tradition  among  her  descendants  is,  that  the 
name  rightly  written  was  Jaques.  The  family  of 
Jaques,  at  least  one  branch  of  it,  resided  at  Bristol, 
England,  and  its  members  were  among  the  suffer- 
ers for  Truth,  in  that  persecuting  city. 

Thomas  Coates,  the  husband  of  Beulah  Coates, 
was  from  Leicestershire,  and  emigrated  to  America, 
in  1684. 

Margaret  Preston's  maiden  name  was  Burton. 
She  was  a  sister  to  Alice  Alderston,  who,  in  1734, 
was  in  America,  on  a  religious  visit,  and  of  whom 
there  is  an  account  in  Piety  Promoted.  In  the 
year  1713,  Margaret  Langdale  was  imprisoned  at 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  for  preaching  in  the  streets 
of  that  town,  and  in  1717  she  paid  a  religious  visit 
in  Germany. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Artesian  Wells  on  the  Plains. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  yesterday 
with  Capt.  J.  Pope,  of  the  United  States  Topogra- 
phical Engineers,  who  has  just  returned  from  his 
expedition  to  the  Llano  Estasado,  and  is  now  on 
his  way  to  Washington.  The  object  of  Capt.  Pope's 
long-continued  labours  is  to  procure  water  for  a  new 
and  much  shorter  route  to  New  Mexico  and  the  Me- 
silla  Valley,  on  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude,  across 
the  Llano  Estasado ;  and  with  this  purpose  he  has 
passed  two  seasons  on  that  great  plain  sinking  arte 
sian  wells,  and  prosecuting  other  scientific  labours. 

Capt.  Pope  went  out  to  the  scene  of  his  labours 
in  the  spring  of  1855,  from  Indianola,  by  way  of 
San  Antonio,  and  formed  his  camp  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pecos  river,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  32d 
parallel  of  latitude.  From  this  point  he  proceeded 
with  his  working  parties  due  east  a  distance  of  fif- 
teen miles,  and  there  sunk  his  first  well.  From 
the  Pecos  river  the  country  seems  to  the  eye  to 
be  a  perfect  level,  but  instrumental  observation 
shows  that  there  is  a  rise  of  about  600  feet  in  a 
distance  of  35  miles ;  and  from  that  point,  which 
may  be  termed  the  summit  of  the  plains,  it  con- 
tinues with  a  gradual  descent  eastwardly,  to  the  hills 
from  which  run  the  headwaters  of  several  of  the 
forks  of  the  Colorado  river. 

In  sinking  the  wells,  Capt.  Pope  found  no  diffi- 
culties in  the  geological  formation.  This  is  entirely 
composed  of  alternate  strata  of  indurated  clay  and 
cretaceous  marls  of  every  variety  of  colour,  easily 
bored  through,  but  sufficiently  hard  to  prevent  the 
walls  of  the  boring  fi'om  falling  and  incommoding 
the  labour. 

The  first  stream  of  water  was  struck  at  a  dis- 
tance of  360  feet,  and  it  rose  to  a  height  of  70  feet 
in  the  tubing.  Continuing  the  labour,  through  the 
same  formation,  the  second  stream  of  water  was 
struck  at  a  depth  of  641  feet,  which  rose  400  feet 
in  the  well,  or  about  50  feet  higher  than  the  first 
stream.  These  labours  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  water  streams  beneath  the  surface,  but  as  winter 
was  approaching,  and  the  material  which  he  had 
brought  having  been  exhausted,  Capt.  Pope  went 
into  winter  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande 

Having  received  fresh  supplies  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year,  he  returned  to  the  Llano,  and  in 
April  last  resumed  his  labours  there.  His  former 
attained  results  having  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  abundant  water  beneath  the  surface,  he  went 
five  miles  eastward  from  the  first  well,  and  there 


sunk  the  second.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work, 
he  struck  the  same  streams  that  he  had  found  in 
sinking  the  first  well,  and  on  reaching  a  depth  of 
660  feet  ho  encountered  another  which  rose  750 
feet  in  the  tubing.  At  this  point  the  material  was 
again  exhausted,  and  the  small  appropriation  made 
by  Congress  for  the  experiment  had  been  expended. 
Capt.  Pope  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  labours,  and 
is  now  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  make  his  full 
report  thereon. 

The  results  of  this  work  have  been  eminently 
successful,  for  they  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
the  plan  of  procuring  water  on  this  great  plain  by 
the  sinking  of  artesian  wells,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  Congress  will  make  another  appropria- 
tion to  continue  and  perfect  the  work.  When  com- 
pared with  the  expenditures  that  have  been  made 
in  sinking  artesian  wells  in  other  places,  the  expen- 
diture has  been  very  insignificant,  the  appropriation 
having  been  only  $40,000,  we  believe. 

Through  the  absence  of  water,  the  Llano  Es- 
tasado forms  a  complete  barrier  to  travel  between 
the  western  towns  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  to 
New  Mexico  and  the  Mesilla  Valley,  along  the 
line  of  the  32d  parallel,  by  a  route  which  is  some 
hundreds  of  miles  shorter  than  any  other.  It  is 
covered  throughout  with  gama  grass,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  nutritious  of  the  grasses  for  cattle,  and 
which  has  the  greater  advantage  that  it  is  not 
killed  by  the  cold  of  winter,  affording  abundant 
pasture  all  the  year  round.  Fuel,  too,  is  every- 
where obtained  with  great  ease  in  the  mosquite 
root.  This  is  a  remarkable  root,  and  might  be 
more  properly  termed  a  subterranean  forest.  Its 
stems  penetrate  the  earth  to  a  distance  of  seventy  feet 
in  depth,  with  ramifications  similar  to  the  branclaes  of 
trees,  and  with  a  clear  and  hard  wood  stem  from 
five  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  We  have  been 
informed  that  it  makes  excellent  charcoal,  and 
Capt.  Pope  was  so  i-truck  with  it  that  he  is  taking 
specimens  to  Washington  for  the  examination  of 
the  Department.     The  supply  is  most  abundant. 

Our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  fact 
of  the  great  gypsum  formation  in  this  region  of 
country.  The  labours  of  Capt.  Pope  have  brought 
to  light  another  abundant  source  of  agricultural 
wealth  there,  in  the  great  beds  of  cretaceous  marl 
which  he  has  discovered.  These  marls  are  of  the 
best  kinds  of  fertilizers,  and  can  only  be  compared 
to  great  subterranean  deposits  of  guano.  When 
treated  with  acids,  they  all  effervesce,  showing  the 
abundance  of  lime  in  them.  We  trust  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  prosecute  the  labours  so  successfully 
begun  by  this  expedition.  They  will  not  only  open 
a  new  and  much  more  advantageous  route  to  that 
great  central  region  of  our  continent,  and  to  the 
Pacific  shore,  but  bringing  to  the  surface  of  Llano 
Estasado  the  abundant  streams  of  water  that  flow 
beneath  it,  will  confer  a  value  upon  a  vast  tract  of 
public  lands,  now  worthless  from  the  want  of  that 
element. — N.  O.  Picayune. 


"  If  earthly  plants  arc  permitted  to  spring  up  in 
the  heart,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  tree  of  holiness 
should  flourish  ?  With  the  ground  already  occu- 
pied with  earthly  products,  the  roots  of  sanetifica- 
tion,  deprived  of  the  nourishment  which  should  sus- 
tain them,  necessarily  wither  and  die.  There  is  not 
nutriment  enough  to  sustain  both.  Hence  it  is  that 
our  Saviour,  in  his  divine  wisdom,  tells  us  of  those 
who  are  choked  with  the  riches,  and  cares,  and 
pleasures  of  this  life,  '  and  bring  no  fruit  to  perfec- 
tion.'"—  Upham. 

A  fool  in  high  station  is  like  a  man  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain — everybody  appears  small  to  him,  and 
he  appears  small  to  everybody. 
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itled    "Le 


Wurk, 
on  Cijffper," 
By  Geo.  B.  Cueever.     Pub.  1856. 

In'  an  Introduction  to  the  book,  our  author  men- 
tions that,  "  on  a  new  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  Autobiograpliy  and  Letters  of  Cowper,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Poet's  Memoir,  by  Southey,  the 
impression  has  been  deepened  of  the  injustice  done 
to  both  Cowper  and  Newton,  by  the  tenor  of  that 
Memoir.  The  evil  and  the  imperfection  are  in 
what  is  omitted,  as  well  as  in  some  things  injuriously 
set  down.  The  remarkable  lessons  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence and  Grace,  the  spiritual  disciphne  through 
which  Cowper  was  carried,  and  the  manifestations 
of  a  Saviour's  love  to  his  soul,  were  slightly  passed 
over,  and  in  some  cases  misinterpreted  and  per- 
verted. *  *  One  of  the  main  purposes  in  this 
volume  has  been  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  reli- 
gious experience  of  Cowper,  and  to  trace  the  causes 
and  manner  of  his  gloom." 

Under  the  heading,  "  Mystery  and  meaning  of 
the  Divine  discipline  with  Cowper,  and  his  account 
of  himself,''  Cheever  says  : 

"  No  name  in  the  annals  of  literature  inspires 
a  deeper  personal  interest  than  that  of  Cowper. 
A  mystery  still  hangs  around  the  malady  that 
shrouded  his  mind  in  gloom.  *  *  It  was  a 
mystery  quite  impenetrable  before  the  publication 
of  his  own  memoir  of  his  remarkable  conversion ;  a 
memoir  that  brings  us  to  a  point  where  the  rest  of 
his  life  and  his  personal  experiences  are  clearly 
traced  by  his  own  letters.  These  form  the  most 
interesting  collection  to  be  found  in  any  literature 
in  the  world.  Not  only  the  origin  and  progress  of 
his  various  literary  -designs,  and  of  the  productions 
of  his  genius,  but  the  diiferent  phases  of  his  mental 
disorder,  are  to  be  traced  step  by  step.  It  is  the 
investigation  of  that  derangement,  so  peculiar,  so 
continued,  so  profound,  that  forms  the  province  of 
deepest  interest  in  the  study  of  his  biography;  an 
investigation  disclosing  scones  of  the  Divine  provi- 
dence in  man's  discipline  most  solemn  and  instruc- 
tive." 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Unwin,  Cowper 
quoted  a  Latin  adage  that  he  remembered,  which 
be  said  would  have  made  a  good  motto  for  his 
poem  of  "  Retirement."  Bene  vixit  qui  bene  latuit 
— he  has  lived  well,  who  has  been  wisely  hidden. 
It  might  be  applied  to  Cowper's  whole  life,  with- 
drawn by  Divine  Providence  from  the  busy  world, 
but  e.specially  to  that  part  of  it  so  sweetly  hid,  with 
Christ  in  God,  when  Cowper  first  fled  from  the 
world  and  abode  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Al- 
mighty.    *         * 

In  the  third  book  of  the  "  Task,"  entitled  the 
Garden,  there  occurs  that  exquisitely  beautiful 
and  affecting  passage,  which  Cowper  himself  has 
noted  in  the  ai-gument  to  the  book,  with  the  words. 
Some  account  of  myself.  It  has  been  a  thousand 
times  read,  a  thousand  times  quoted,  yet  the  thou- 
sandth time  with  not  the  less  interest  than  before : 

"  I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 
Jly  panting  side  was  charged,  when  1  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  Himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.     In  His  side  he  bore, 
And  in  His  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed,  and  bade  me  live, 
Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods  I  wander,  tiir  from  those 
My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene  : 
With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Here  much  I  ruminate,  as  much  I  may, 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 
I  see  that  all  are  wanderers  ;  gone  astray, 


Each  in  his  own  delusions  ;  they  are  lost 
In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  still  wooed. 
And  never  won.     Dream  after  dream  ensues; 
And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 
And  still  are  disappointed.     Kings  the  world 
With  the  vain  stir.     I  sum  up  half  mankind, 
And  add  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  half, 
And  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  and  fears 
Dreams,  empty  dreams.     The  million  flit  as  gay 
As  if  created  only  like  the  fly, 
That  spreads  his  motely  wings  in  the  eye  of  noon, 
To  sport  their  season,  and  he  seen  no  more. 
The  rest  are  sober  dreamers,  grave  and  wise, 
And  pregnant  with  discoveries  new  and  rare. 

Ah  !  what  is  life,  thus  spent?  and  what  are  they, 
But  frantic,  who  thus  spend  it,  all  for  smoke? 
Eternity  for  bubbles,  proves  at  last 
A  senseless  bargain.     When  I  see  such  games 
Pl.ayed  by  the  creatures  of  a  Power  who  swears 
That  He  will  judge  the  earth,  and  call  the  fool 
To  a  sharp  reckoning  that  has  lived  in  vain  ; 
And  when  I  weigh  their  seeming  wisdom  well, 
And  prove  it  in  the  infallible  result 
So  hollow  and  so  false,  I  feel  my  heart 
Dissolve  in  pity,  and  account  the  Icarn'd, 
If  this  be  learning,  most  of  all  deceived. 
Great  crimes  alarm  the  conscience,  but  it  sleeps. 
While  thoughtful  man  is  plausibly  amused. 
Defend  me,  therefore,  common  sense,  say  I, 
From  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 
Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells. 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up." 
(To  be  contiuued.) 

For  "  Tbe  Frioua." 

Exploration  of  tlie  Niger. 

(Continued  from  Jja^e  feO.j 

'V\''hen  Dr.  Baikie  arrived  at  Gurowa,  he  found 
that  his  steamer  had  left  that  place  for  Zhibu, 
one  hundred  miles  further  down  the  stream.  It 
was  now  the  1st  of  the  10th  month,  and  the  waters 
were  beginning  to  fall ;  they  therefore  hasted  on  as 
fast  as  possible  in  their  downward  voyage.  "When 
they  arrived  off  Yimaha,  they  found  that  the  rising 
of  the  waters  had  driven  its  inhabitants  from  the 
islands  to  which  they  had  fled  in  their  dread  of  the 
FuLUas,  and  that  they  had  returned  to  their  old 
homes. 

"  We  walked  through  Yimaha,  which  now  pre- 
sented a  very  different  scene  from  what  it  did  when 
we  passed  up  the  river.  Then  it  was  silent  and 
still  as  the  grave  ;  the  huts  were  empty ;  the  mar- 
ket place  deserted.  All  was  now  activity,  bustle, 
and  animation,  presenting  a  scene  such  as  could 
not  be  equallecl  in  any  part  of  Africa,  but  Igbira. 
Though  the  day  was  well  advanced,  business  still 
went  merrily  on ;  idlers  were  few,  and  every  body 
and  every  thing  bore  an  aspect  of  importance  ;  the 
traders  still  lingered  at  the  place  of  sale,  and  the 
artisans  still  plied  at  their  respective  trades.  In 
the  market  I  noted,  among  other  commodities,  salt, 
beer,  palm  oil  of  both  kinds,  shea  butter,  corn,  yams, 
dried  yams  for  making  fdfu,  dried  fish,  the  pow- 
dered leaves  of  the  Baobab  tree,  used  for  colour- 
ing various  dishes,  mats,  bags,  cotton  grass,  and 
mixed  cloths,  difi'erent  seeds,  the  bulb  of  an  or- 
chidaceous plant  used  as  food,  impure  lime,  cam- 
wood, etc.  Many  extensive  dye  works  and  weav- 
ing establishments  were  around  ;  and  we  discovered 
a  blacksmith  hard  at  work  at  his  forge,  and  han- 
dling with  no  little  dexterity  his  rude  tools.  His 
blast  was  caused  by  a  primitive  pair  of  bellows, 
consisting  of  a  couple  of  goatskin  bags  attached  to 
one  end  of  an  iron  nozzle  close  to  the  fire.  Seizing 
hold  of  these  one  in  each  hand,  he  alternately  com- 
pressed and  expanded  them,  and  filling  one  while 
the  other  was  being  emptied,  kept  up  a  continuous 
current.  Air  was  admitted  into  them  by  a  small 
hole  pierced  in  each,  and  when  filled,  this  was  closed 
by  a  slight  movement  of  one  of  his  fingers  !"  A 
prosperous  voyage  of  about  thirty- three  days,  includ- 
ing frequent  delay  at  the  numerous  trading  towns 


along  the  Quorra,  brought  them  to  Fernando  Po 
after  an  absence  of  four  months.  During  this  time 
exposed  as  they  were  to  all  the  changes  and  influ 
ences  of  that  pestilential  climate,  they  did  not  los( 
a  single  man.  This  exemption  from  sickness  wa; 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  care  exercised  over  the 
diet  and  cleanliness  of  the  men.  The  wood  for  tht 
boiler  was  not  carried  in  the  steamer,  but  in  a  ten- 
der which  was  towed  behind. 

Of  the  measures  employed  as  hygienic,  mos 
were  of  a  general  nature,  the  only  more  specific 
one  being  the  free  use  of  quinine.  The  amount  o 
sickness,  except  of  scurvy  among  the  Krumen,  fron 
insufficient  animal  food,  was  very  trifling.  "  Of  the 
Europeans,  the  mr  -t  exposed  to  climatial  influences 
were  Mr.  Harcus,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr.  May,  and  myself 
Mr.  Harcus  was  chiefly  exposed  during  the  dayi 
and  suffered  only  with  frequent  headaches,  from 
the  effects  of  the  sun's  rays.  Mr.  Guthrie,  besides 
undergoing  daily  an  immense  amount  of  fatigue* 
slept  regularly  on  deck,  and  nevertheless  escapee 
entirely.  Mr.  May  and  I  were  ashore  whenevei 
opportunities  occurred,  and  as  often  by  night  as  bj 
day  ;  we  had  frequently  to  land  in  swamps  anc 
other  unhealthy  spots,  yet  Mr.  May  had  only  ons 
very  short  and  not  severe  febrile  attack.  I,  in  ad- 
dition, always  slept  on  deck,  and  was  roused  regu- 
larly at  12  and  at  3  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cording meteorological  observations,  but  while  ii 
the  rivers  I  had  constant  health.  I  mention  these 
circumstances  to  show,  that  under  proper  precau 
tions,  Europeans  may  not  only  live  quietly,  bu' 
even  commit  with  impunity  what  some  years  ago 
would  have  been  considered  as  terrible  indiscre 
tions." 

The  state  of  society  among  the  negroes  of  thi 
Quorra  and  the  Binue  is  of  the  rudest  character 
Their  tendencies  and  instincts  are  all  commercia 
and  social.  Living  in  villages,  the  head  man  be- 
comes their  king,  but  holds  nevertheless  a  preca- 
rious s-n-ay.  He  is  deposed  for  any  act  of  ex- 
treme cruelty  to  his  people,  and  exiled  dethroner 
monarchs  are  more  common  in  those  regions  thai 
they  have  been  even  of  latter  times  in  Europe 
The  warlike  Felatahs  are  the  terror  of  the  negrc 
races,  and  plunder  and  rob  them  at  their  pleasure 
Nothing  therefore  is  more  uncertain  than  the  ex- 
tent and  power  of  an  African  prince  ;  nor  are  thi 
distinctions  between  the  various  tribes  very  market 
or  permanent. 

"VVere  a  great  and  peaceful  commerce  to  spring 
up  on  the  banks  of  the  Quorra,  the  town  whicL 
should  become  its  emporium  would  become  the  cap- 
ital also  of  a  flourishing  and  rapidly  widening  empire. 
The  slave  trade  has  heretofore  been  the  chiel 
source  of  gain  to  the  petty  chieftains  of  Africa,  and 
was  prosecuted  by  constant  marauding  and  deso- 
lating expeditions,  against  the  weaker  neighbouring 
tribes.  The  oil  palm  is  the  emblem  of  prosper- 
ity and  peace  to  western  Africa.  The  trade  in 
palm  oil  will  no  doubt  become  to  Africa,  what  the 
trade  in  sugar  is  to  Cuba  or  that  in  cotton  to  the 
southern  United  States.  Palm  oil  is  becoming  one 
of  the  greatest  commercial  staples  in  the  world. 
The  famous  chemist,  Liebig,  has  said  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol  was  one  oi 
the  great  signs  of  the  civilization  of  a  people. 
Three  fourths  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  made  in  the 
world  is  used  for  converting  sea  salt  into  soda  ash 
and  nearly  one  half  the  soda  ash  that  is  made  i; 
used  for  making  soap.  With  the  aid  of  moderi 
science,  palm  oil  is  divided  into  two  portions.  One 
part  is  converted  into  a  material  with  all  the  hard- 
ness, and  burning  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  wax, 
and  rapidly  supplanting  tallow  in  the  manufacturt 
of  candles.  The  other  portion  is  used  for  making 
soap,  one  of  the  most  indispensable  of  all  the  wanttj 


THE    FRIEND. 


of  truly  civilized  nations.  The  palm  oil  is  the  soft 
and  unctuous  substance  in  which  the  nuts  are  en- 
veloped— of  a  rich  orange  colour  and  a  delicate 
perfume.  The  nut  itself  yields  by  pressure  a  col- 
ourless solid  oil,  like  the  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  tree 
that  produces  these  precious  fats  grows  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  the  region  of  the  Quorra,  and  the  col- 
lection and  preparation  of  palm  nuts  is  becoming  the 
great  business  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  it  will  furnish  the  cheap- 
est and  best  material  in  the  world  for  candles  and 
soap,  and  that  the  traffic  in  it  will  become  the 
great  means  of  raising  the  people  of  western  Africa 
from  their  present  degraded  condition.  When  the 
spirit  of  industry  and  commercial  enterprise  is  once 
;awakened,  there  can  be  no  limits  to  the  prosperity 
iwhich  must  follow  in  a  region  capable  of  producint' 
lall  the  richest  products  of  the  Tropics,  and  situated 
in  the  very  central  point  of  the  commerce  of  the  world . 
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alarmed  ;  I  wouldn't  ask  you  to  give  me  i 
for  all  the  money  you  have  in  the  world, 
fret ;  all  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  your  religion 
is  pockci-dccp  or  not.  Just  think  of  it  a  little"  I 
don't  ask  whether  you  would  scatter  everything  to 
the  four  winds  if  you  knew  the  Lord  was  coming, 
so  that  you  cmiMn't  use  it ;  but  whether  you  are  as 
ready  to  open  "  the  bag"  naw,  when  it  can  be  of 
use,  as  at  some  other  time,  when  it  will  be  scattered 
m  haste  and  fear,  and  do  no  one  any  good,  and  per- 
haps will  do  much  hurt,  as  has  often  been  the  case 
in  time  past. 

In  a  word,  is  your  religion  pochct-dceji,  or  is  it 
only  skin-flajy] — Cross  aiul  Cioun. 


THE     FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH 


Tlicrmogcnic  Engine. — The  thermogenic  engine 
invented  by  Messrs.  Beaumont  &  Mayer,  heats  wa- 
iter and  generates  steam  without  fuel  or  fire.  Ir 
ponstrueting  the  machine,  a  boiler  is  made,  traversed 
by  a  conical  tube  of  copper,  30  inches  in  diameter 
;he  top,  35  inches  at  the  bottom,  inside  of  which  a 
i'ane  of  wood  of  the  same  shape  is  fitted,  enve- 
oped  in  a  padding  of  hemp.  An  oil  vessel  keeps 
he  hemp  continually  lubricated,  and  the  wood 

is  so  contrived  as  to  press  steadily  against 
he  inside  of  the  copper,  and  to  rotate  rapid'ly  by 
neans  of  a  crank  turned  by  hand  or  horse  pow- 
The  whole  of  the  boiler  outside  of  the  copper 
one  is  filled  with  water  : — the  water  being  made  to 
loil  by  the  mere  effect  of  the  friction  of  Ihe  oiled 
ow  against  the  copper.  When  once  the  boiling 
»oint  is  reached,  it  may  be  maintained  for  any 
2ngth  of  time. 


Pocket-Dccp. 
s,  say,  does  your  religion  go  pocket-deep  ? 
Vere  you  converted  only  in  the  upper  story  ;  the 
lan  only  scalped,  or  was  he  killed  dead  r  Does 
our  religion  reach  only  down  about  that  "  unruly" 
lember,  so  that,  cut  your  head  off,  and  soul  and 
ody  would  both  be  damned  ;  or  were  you  convert- 
i  down  through,  from  head  to  foot,  "  soul,  body, 
nd  spirit,"  pocket,  pocket-book,  and  all'?  Not 
lerely  the  copixis,  three-cent  pieces,  and  smooth 
>ur-pences,  but  those  dollars,  and  eagles,  and  V's 
ad  X's  ?  Say,  friend,  when  God  converted  ynu. 
id  he  convert  house,  barn,  cellar,  corn-cribs,  po- 
ito-bins,  meal-bags,  and  all  ?  You  have  been 
raying  for  a  "  deeper  work  of  grace;"  how  deep 
ill  you  have  it  I— pocket-deep  I  You  have  desired 
"  feel  more  deeply  ;"  how  deep  '/ — pocket-deep  'I 
do  only  want  to  feel  skin-deep  l  You  don't  feel 
you  want  to.  Well,  perhaps  you  never  will  till 
uj'eel  in  your  pocket  more. 

Just  think  about  these  matters  will  you  ?  You 
el  for  your  brother  ;  well,  just  feel  m^oMX  pocket. 
ou  feel  for  the  poor  ;  well,  feel  in  your  pocket. 
ou  feel  for  "  the  cause  ;"  well,  feel  in  ^om pocket. 
DU  feel  for  preachers  ;  well,  feel  in  your  poclcet. 
nd  if  you  feel  tliere,  you  will  make  others yec/,  and 
3l  very  thankful,  too,  that  God  has  some  servants 
lose  religion  is  i^ockct-dccp. 

Oh,  I  don't  believe  in  talking  so  much  about 
euniary  matters."  You  don't,  eh  'I  Ah,  well  I 
your  religion  is  not  quite  pocket-deep  yet. 
gain  ;  get  a  little  nearer  to  Him  who  "  was 
;h,"  and  "  became  poor,"  for  you.  Yoti  feel  rather 
eased  when  God's  blessings  come  rolling  into  yow/- 
rse  and  dwelling.  That  is  all  right;  but  the  Lord 
i3us  said,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
tive."  Now,  don't  shrug  your  shoulders  so,  I  am 
going  to  beg  a  sixpence  from  you.     Don't  be 


Friends  have  always  had  a  testimony  to  bear 
against  the  observance  of  fast-days  and  thank^gi  vino- 
days,  appointed  by  persons  in  power,  and  which 
are  generally  looked  upon  as  seasons  for  withdrawal 
from  ordinary  occupation,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
social  intercourse.  In  our  excellent  Book  of  Disci- 
pline we  find  it  stated  that,  "  ever  since  we  were  a 
people,  we  had  a  testimony  against  formal  worship  ; 
being  convinced  by  the  precepts  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  testimonies  of  his  apostles,  and  our  own  ex- 
perience, that  the  worship  and  prayers  which  God  ac- 
cepts, are  such  only  as  are  produced  by  the  influ- 
ence and  existence  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  we  cannot 
therefore,  consistently  unite  with  any  in  the  obser- 
vance of  public  fasts,  feasts,  and  what  they  term 
holy-days;  or  such  injunctions  and  forms  as  are 
devised  in  man's  will,  for  divine  worship.  The  dis- 
pensation to  which  outward  observances  were  pecu- 
liar, having  long  since  given  place  to  the  spiritual 
dispensation  of  the  gospel,  we  believe  the  last 

now  called  to,  is  not  the  bowing  of  the  head 
like  a  bullrush  for  a  day,  but  an  universal  and  con- 
tinual fasting  and  refraining  from  every  thing  which 
has  a  tendency  to  defile  the  soul,  and  unfit  it  for 
becoming  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according 
to  the  injunctions  of  Christ  to  his  primitive  disciples 
"  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me.' 
Watch  ye  therefore,  and  pray  always,  that  ye  may 
be  counted  worthy  to  escape  all  these  things  that 
shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of 
man," 

While  holding  these  views,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
many  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  to  observe  such 
days,  and  that  they  attend  their  places  of  worship 
with  sincere  desires  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  of  a  beneficent 
Providence  enjoyed  by  them.  Their  plans  for  so- 
cial intercourse  may  also  be  devised  solely  to  renew 
and  confirm  their  family  affections  and  ties,  having 
regard  to  temperance,  decorum,  and  christian  mode- 
ration, so  that  they  may  do  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  profes.sion  they  are  making  as  -disciples  of 
Christ.  VV^ith  the  course  pursued  by  such  as  these 
who  must,  we  suppose,  in  common  with  our,selves, 
be  grieved  with  the  manner  in  which  the.se  set  days 
are  spent  by  the  great  body  of  the  people — we  have 
no  disposition  to  interfere.  We  cannot,  however, 
admit  it  to  be  within  the  province  of  any  man,  be 
his  station  what  it  may,  to  appoint  days  for  religious 
observance,  and  we  think  that  those  who  observe 
such  times,  even  in  the  manner  we  have  alluded  to, 
have  need  to  scrutinize  their  course,  as  giving  sanc- 
tion to  a  custom  which  has  no  higher  authority  than 
the  will  of  man,  and  which  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  productive  of  many  and  serious  evils. 

The  apostolic  injunctions,  "ye  are  not  your  own, 


m  your  bodies  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  his," 
"  whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  give  none  of- 
fence, neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  the  Gentiles,  nor  to 
the  Church  of  God,"  are  as  binding  ou  us  of  the 
present  day,  as  they  were  on  the  early  christians  at 
th>-  tiiiH-  th.  \  were  uttered  under  the  authority  of 
diviiii-  rcM-L-iii,,!,.  If,  then,  the  observance  of  these 
li..l\-ilMy,-.  (,-,>  (hey  are  called)  begets  idleness  and 
dissipation  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  people, 
and  gives  free  scope  to  the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  of 
licentiousness  among  a  class  who  have  neither  good 
principles,  nor  a  regard  for  the  requirements  of  re- 
ligion to  re-strain  them,  it  would  be  well  for  those 
who  aim  at  keeping  these  days  in  a  sober  and  serious 
manner,  to  ponder  whether  God  is  glorified  in  their 
spirit  thereby,  in  their  feasting  and  their  mirth,  and 
no  offence  given  by  their  conduct,  to  the  church  of 
God  ;  and  whether  the  evils  resulting  to  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  community,  do  not  far  out- 
weigh all  the  benefits  which  they  may  think  they 
derive  from  them. 


The  number  of  these  da 


ys,  even  in  our  country, 


m  the  course  of  a  year,  is  not  small.  To  the  working 
people  they  occasion  not  only  a  loss  in  wages  and 
of  the  time  occupied  by  them,  but  likewise  often  an 
extra  expense  in  preparation  for  them,  and  an  un- 
settlement  and  inefficiency  for  a  day  before  and  a 
day  or  two  after,  which  greatly  increase  the  time 
'ost.  In  our  large  cities — and  we  doubt  not  it  is 
the  same  in  the  country  and  small  manufacturing 
towns  where  these  days  are  kept — the  labouring 
classes  give  the  time  to  recreations  of  different  kinds', 
and  very  many  indulge  in  drinking  and  carousino-, 
and  find  it  hard  after  their  dissipation  to  resume 
their  labour,  being  often  unfitted  for  performing  it 
it  should  be,  so  that  both  they  and  their  empfoy- 
s  are  often  subjected  to  disadvantages  that  require 
the  profits  of  several  days'  work  to  compensate  for ; 
and  worse  than  all,  habits  of  idleness  and  immorahty 
are  acquired  or  fostered,  which  bring  great  distress 
on  the  labourers  and  their  families. 

The  day  appointed  by  the  Governor  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving,  in  the  last  week,  was  very  generally 
observed  in  this  city  by  the  closing  of  stores  and  the 
suspension  of  labour,  and  many  resorted  to  their 
difi'erent  places  for  worship.  But  we  think  it  must 
have  struck  every  one  who  walked  our  streets  on 
that  day,  how  large  a  number  of  persons  were  to 
be  seen  in  them  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Crowds 
of  young  men  and  half-grown  boys  were  lounging 
about,  some  committing  acts  of  great  rudeness,  while 
others  were  uttering  profane  and  obscene  language, 
and  all  of  them  manifesting  a  much  stronger  dis- 
position to  disregard  the  civil  and  moral  law,  than 
to  return  the  tribute  of  gratitude  and  thanks  to  a 
beneficent  and  merciful  Creator  for  his  multiplied 
blessings.  It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we 
can  spare  to  the  .subject,  to  point  out  the  various 
ways  in  which  thousands  are  led  into  temptation 
'^  crime  on  these  occasions,  and  have  their  moral 
feelings  more  or  less  blunted  or  depraved,  and  in- 
deed were  we  able  to  do  so,  the  picture  would  be 
to  present  before  our  readers.  Such  days  are 
regarded  by  comparatively  very  few  as  being  de- 
voted to  religious  services,  and  the  idea  generally 
prevailing,  that  they  are  to  be  appropriated  for  ex- 
hilirating  recreation,  is  calculated  to  remove  or  to 
suppress  those  feelings  of  restraint  arising  from  de- 
ference to  public  sentiment,  which  often  deter  many 
unreflecting  people  from  improper  courses. 

As  our  country  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popula- 
tion, and  the  cities  becoming  crowded  with  all  va- 
rieties of  human  character,  embracing  many  corrupt 
in  principle  and  dis.solute  in  practice,  it  is  a  .subject 
which  we  think  ought  to  claim  the  serious  eonsidera^ 


but  are  bought  with  a  price,  therefore  glorify  God  tion  of  the  religious  part  of  the  community,  whether 
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these  holidays  are  calcdated  to  promote  in  the 
great  bulk  of  citizens,  that  purity  of  heart,  that  self- 
denial,  and  blameless  walking  which  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  enjoin,  or 
whether  they  are  not  rather  giving  opportunity  for 
the  extension  of  libertinism  and  immorality,  and 
thus  more  or  less  contributing  to  prejudice  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  We  cannot  but  fear  that  this  is  the 
case,  and  we  should  rejoice  in  an  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  different  religious  denominations  to 
have  the  evil  abated  or  removed. 

SUMMARY  OP  EVEXTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  8th  inst. 

Private  letters  from  Paris  do  uot  indicate  any  decided 
change  in  tlie  money  market,  and  altliough  the  position 
of  the  Bank  of  France  is  said  to  have  slightly  improved, 
there  was  scarcely  any  tendency  to  the  return  of  general 
confidence.  A  good  deal  of  discontent  is  prevailing  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  France,  owing  to  appre- 
hensions of  commercial  reform.  The  tariff  question  is 
likely  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  Louis  Napoleon's  gov- 
ernment. There  is  said  to  be  much  suffering  among  the 
poorer  portion  of  the  Parisian  population,  and  the  fre- 
quent discovery  of  seditious  placards  occasioned  some 
alarm. 

The  ultimatum  from  England  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  Shah  of  Persia.  The  Persian  army  was  proceeding 
with  the  siege  of  Herat.  It  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  environs,  after  having  defeated  the  Affghans,  si; 
thousand  of  whom  had  surrendered. 

It  has  been  agreed  at  Constantinople,  between  th 
Porte,  Austria  and  England,  that  the  occupation  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities  and  the  Black  Sea  should  b 
prolonged.  The  influence  of  Russia  in  the  Principalitie 
is  asserted  to  be  steadily  increasing. 

A  committee  of  the  German  Diet  have  reported  in 
favour  of  Prussia's  claim  onNeufchatel,  but  England  ' 


offved  in  conjunction  with  France  to  arbitrate  in  the   187  poods,  or  7880  lbs. 


Illinois,  gs.ye  105,344  votes  for  Buchanan,  96,180  for 
Fremont,  and  37,451  for  Fillmore— total,  238,975. 

The  ]resteni  Rivers.— Oa  the  18th,  ice  was  making 
rapidly  in  the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi,  and  navi- 
gation above  St.  Louis  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Advices 
rom  St.  Paul  report  Lake  Pepin  frozen  over  solid. 

The  Fisheries.— The  season's  catch  of  fish  upon  the 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  coasts,  is  reported  greater 
than  for  twenty  years  past. 

Miscellaneous.— Distmices  across  the  Atlantic— The  Bos- 

a  Post  gives  the  following  as  the  correct  distances 

ross  the  Atlantic,  by  the  various  routes,  as  furnished 
it  by  Lieut.  Maury :— Philadelphia,  (via  Delaware  Capes,) 
to  Liverpool,  3090  geographical  miles  ;  New  York  to 
Southampton,  2980  ;  New  York  to  Liverpool,  2880  ;  New 
York  to  Glasgow,  2800;  Boston  to  Liverpool,  272i 
Boston  to  Belfast,  2620  ;  Boston  to  Galway,  2520  ;  Cape 
Race,  (Newfoundland,)  to  Galway,  1730. 

The  Bark  Side  of  London.— A  recent  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  and  vicious  population  ,of  this  great  city, 
states,  that  it  contains  1,400,000  persons,  who  never  at- 
tend public  worship,  150,000  habitual  drunkards,  150,000 
open  profligates,  20,000  professed  beggars,  10,000  gam- 
blers, 30,000  destitute  children,  and  30,000  receivers  of 
stolen  goods. 

Total  Eclipses  for  the  Next  Fifty  Tears— Calculations 
have  been  made  at  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  that  frona 
the  present  time  to  the  nineteenth  century  there  will  be 
only  six  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  not  one  of  which  will  be 
visible  in  France,  viz:  In  1860,  1861,  1870,  1887,  1896, 
and  1900 ;  so  that  from  the  year  1000  to  1900  there  will 
have  been  255  eclipses  of  the  sun,  with  only  one  total 
for  Paris,  on  Eighth  mo.  12,  1654. 

Importation  of  Sperm  Oil.— Danng  the  present  season 
three  thousand  three  hundred  barrels  of  sperm  oil  havi 
been  imported  into  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  which  were 
taken  by  outward  bound  whalers,  and  shipped  home 
from  Fayal,  Western  Islands.  The  outward  bound 
whalers  have  done  a  good  business  this  season. 

iSussianGoW^Vmes.— The  amount  of  gold  obtained  from 
the  Ural  mountains,  for  the  first  months  of  the  year,  was 


The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  School,  on  Se-  i 
venth-day  afternoon,  the  29th  inst. 

Thomas  Ejmeer,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Eleventh  mo.  22d,  1856. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  cars,  on  Third-day  ] 
Twelfth  mo.  2d,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Com- 

ttee. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIAN 

CHILDREN  AT  TUNESSASSAH. 
A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  wanted  as  Teache; 
at  this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  unden 
named  Friends. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  0.,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  above  Eighth 
Philad.,  Ninth  mo.  24th,  1856. 

Married,  on  the  29th  of  Tenth  month,  1856,  at  Still 
water,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  Baeolat  Smith,  son  of  Robi 
H.  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Benja 
min  and  Hannah  Hoyle. 

,  at  Friends'    Meeting,  Burlington,   N.  J., 

Fifth-day,  the  30th  ult.,  John  T.  Troth,  of  Burlingto; 
Co.,  to  Elizabeth  T.  Lipplscott,  daughter  of  the  lat 
John  H.  Lippincott,  of  Cropwell,  N.  J. 

,  on  Fifth-day,  the  13th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meet 

ing-house,  Germantown,  William  L.  Corse,  ofthecit 
of  New  York,  to  Laura,  daughter  of  the  late  Caleb  I 
Pleasants,  of  the  former  place. 


The  money  market  at  London,  Liverpool,  and  Man- 
chester, was"  easy,  with  a  liberal  supply.  Consols,  93J. 
Cotton  and  breadstufl's  were  nearly  unchanged  in  price. 
BRAZIL. — Items  of  interest  from  Brazil  do  not  often 
appear  in  the  papers.  The  country  is  understood  to  be 
prosperous  and  well  governed.  The  Marquis  of  Parana, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Empire,  died  on  the  2d  of  Ninth 
month.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  held  in  high 
esteem,  his  decease  being  considered  a  public  calamity. 
During  the  fiscal  year,  1855-56,  the  imports  of  Brazil 
amounted  to  §52,996,474,  and  the  exports  to  §59,504,742. 
Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade, 
negroes  from  Africa  are  still  occasionally  introduced. 

UNITED  STATES.— Arkansas.— la  1852,  the  assess- 
ment of  taxable  property  amounted  to  $42,900,000  ;  that 
of  1856  is  §70,758,000,  showing  an  increase  in  four  years 
of  nearly  seventy  per  cent.  The  State  finances  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  good  condition,  with  a  balance  of  §424, 
125  in  gold  and  silver  in  the  treasury. 

Vermont. — On  the  19th,  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
adjourned,  after  passing  a  bill  appropriating  §20,000  to 
supply  good  clothing  to  the  poor  in  Kansas.  The  offi- 
cial vote  for  President  was  as  follows — Fremont,  39,963  ; 
Buchanan,  10,577  ;  Fillmore,  546  ;  Scattering,  75 — total, 
51,161. 

Neuj  Tork.—Ai  the  late  election,  Fremont  received 
275,440  votes ;  Fillmore,  124,206,  and  Buchanan,  195,- 
314  ;  several  thousand  votes  were  given  for  other  candi- 
dates, making  the  total  vote  of  the  State  about  600,000. 
Southern  Cities. — The  prevalent  feeling  in  the  cities  of 
the  slave  States,  was  in  favour  of  Fillmore.  New  Or- 
leans, St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Baltimore,  gave  him 
large  majorities.  He  had  also  majorities  in  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  Maysville,  Ky.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Norfolk,  Va., 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
Mobile,  Ala. 

St.  Louis.— Ou  the  night  of  the  19th,  a  block  of  thir- 
teen stores  on  the  levee,  was  elitirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
They  were  occupied  by  about  forty  different  business 
firms.     The  aggregate  loss  is  estimated  at  §500,000. 

Mew  rori.— Mortality  last  week,  395.  The  estimated 
cost  of  supporting  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  for  the 
year  1857,  is  §1,100,410.  The  teachers'  salaries 
to  §490,000.  The  Comptroller  estimates  the  ' 
penses  of  the  city,  for  the  year  1857,  at  a 
seven  millions  of  dollars. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  192. 
Alabama,  gave  46,637  votes  for  Buchanan,  i 
•for  Fillmore— total,  75,189. 

Georffia,  gave  55,417  votes  for  Buchanan,  and  42,352 
for  Fillmore— total,  97,769. 


county,  N.  Y.,  has,  it  is  said,  sold  this  year  upwards  of 
20,000  pounds   of  honey.     Himself  and  son  make  the 
production  of  honey  a  business,  and,   it  is   supposed, 
very  profitable  one.     It  is  sold  in  the  glass  boxes 
which  it  is  deposited  by  the  bees. 

The  Tea  Trade. — The  import  of  tea,  from  China  into 
the  United  States,  now  amounts  to  forty  millions  of 
pounds  per  annum.  In  1849,  the  quantity  imported  was 
only  eighteen  millions  of  pounds. 

Railroads  in  Russia.— The  Russian  government  has 
made  the  financial  arrangements  required  for  the  con 
struction  of  more  than  3000  miles  of  railroad.  The  lines 
agreed  upon  are  a  line  from  Moscow  to  Nishni ;  a  line 
from  Moscow  to  Theodosia,  on  the  Black  Sea ;  a  line 
from  Moscow  to  Laybau,  and  a  line  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Warsaw,  with  branches  from  St.  Petersburg  to  join 
the  Prussian  lines.  These  works  will,  it  is  supposed,  cost 
220  millions  of  dollars. 
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RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Marshall  Fell,  0.,  §4,  vols.  29  and  30; 
from  Johanan  Cockill,  Pa.,  §2,  vol.  29  ;  from  R.  S.  Bil- 
ings,  N.  Y.,  $4,  vols.  28  and  29 ;  from  Jon.  Cowgill,  lo., 
for  N.  Satterthwaite,  §4,  vols.  29  and  30,  M.  King,  §2, 
30  ;  from  Joel  Elliott,  0.,  for  Jos.  W.  Satterthwaite, 
§2,  to  12,  voL  30,  Jesse  Roberts,  §2,  vol.  29;  from  H. 
Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  D.  Peckham,  D.  Navamore,  J. 
P.  Carpenter,  B.  Boss,  J.  J.  Peckham,  §2  each.  vol.  30 ; 
from  T.  K.  WiUmr,  Mass.,  §1,  to  26,  vol.  30,  Benj.  Tuck- 
er, §2,  vol.  30,  F.  Taber,  §2,  vol.  29,  SI.  Tucker,  §4,  vols. 
29  and  30,  C.  W.  Howland,  §4,  vols.  29  and  30 ;  from 
P.  P.  Dunn,  N.  J.,  §2,  vol.  30  ;  from  H.  Harrison,  la.,  §2, 
vol.  30 ;  from  E.  D.  Strang,  N.  Y.,  for  G.  Huntington,  §2, 

vol.  30,  and  for ,  §1,  to  37,  vol.  30  ;  from  S.  B.  Smith, 

agt.,  0.,  for  K.  Michener,  §3,  to  52,  vol.  29,  Jos.  Wilson, 
§2,  vol.  29  ;  from  Jas.  Austin,  agt.,  Nant.,  §28,  for  P 
Mitchell,  M.  Gardner,  A.  G.  Coffin,  E.  A.  Easton,  J.  B 
Swain,  D.Ray,  A.  Barney,  Ed.  Mitchell,  Eras.  B.  H.  B 
Gardner,  J.  Austin.  C.  C.  Hussey,  S.  Easton,  E.  B.  Pad- 
dock, §2  each,  vol.  30 ;  from  Geo.  Michener,  agt.,  0., 
for  F.  Crew,  $2,  voL  30. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this  in- 
stitution, will  meet  at  the  School,  on  Fourth-day,  the  3d 
of  Twelfth  mouth,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  the  same  m 
ing,  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  the 
preceding  evening,  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 


Died  very  suddenly,  on  the  29th  of  Ninth  mo.,  185( 
at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law  Elisha  Freeman,  • 
Hamburg,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Mercy  Varney,  widow  of  tb 
late  Joshua  Varney ;  a  member  of  Collins  Monthly  Mee 
ing,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age. 

,  at  his  residence  in  Evans,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  o 

18th  of  Tenth  mo. ,1856,  George  Huntington,  son  of  Mosi 
and  Elizabeth  Huntington,  in  the  30t''i  year  of  his  ag. 
He  was  a  consistent  member  of  Collins  Monthly  Meetin 
hiiving  filled  the  station  of  an  overseer  for  several  year 
Having  yielded  in  early  life  to  the  sanctifying  operatioi 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  heart,  he  was  thereby  draw 
away  from  the  contaminating  influences  of  evil  associate 
and  for  many  years  past,  he  evinced  a  true  and  livir 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  religious  Society,  mar 
testing  a  tender  regard  for  the  maintenance  of  its  a 
cient  principles.  In  parting  with  this  dear  young  Frien 
we  feel  that  our  Society,  and  the  community  in  whii 
he  lived,  have  suffered  a  great  loss,  but  we  humbly  tri! 
and  confidently  believe,  that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gai 
His  illness,  though  short,  was  very  severe,  yet  he 
his  sufl'erings  with  christian  fortitude,  seemed  cheerl 
and  patient  during  his  entire  illness,  his  mind  rem 
perfectly  clear  and  calm.  On  being  asked  by  his  m. 
ther,  "  if  he  was  called  to  leave  us,  if  he  felt  an 
ance  that  he  should  be  at  rest;"  he  replied,  "  Oh,  m 
ther,  that  is  a  great  deal  to  say,"  expressing  a  sense 
his  unworthiness  of  the  Divine  favour,  but  presently  ad 
g :  "  How  can  I  distrust  that  goodness  that  has  so  lo 
ipported  me  so  many  times,  and  so  many  ways,  wh( 
there  appeared  to  be  no  way  for  me."  A  few  hours  pi 
vious  to  his  decease,  he  called  his  relatives  and  t 
friends  that  were  present,  to  his  bedside,  and  bade  ea 
ffectionate  farewell,  manifesting  uuliounded  love 
all,  and,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  addressed  hii 
self  to  the  particular  states  of  each.  Speaking  to  his  t 
loved  companion,  he  said  :  "  Thj'  heavenly  Father 
thee,  and  he  will  be  with  thee  to  protect  and  suppi 
thee  in  thy  afilictions,  if  thou  wilt  put  thy  trust  in  tl 
Divine  arm  that  has  brought  us  together,  and  I  belii 
thou  wilt ;"  exhorting  all  in  an  impressive  manner  '' 
build  upon  that  sure  foundation,  Christ  Jesus,  the  Re 
of  ages,  against  which  no  storms  can  prevail."  Addh 
"that  notwithstanding  mortals  may  build  castles  a 
towers,  and  rejoice  over  them,  yet  they  will  surely  f; 
some  one  way  and  some  another."  To  a  friend  he 
marked,  that  "  he  should  soon  go  to  inherit  one  of  thi 
mansions  prepared  for  the  righteous  of  every  generati 
and  the  nearer  he  approached,  the  more  glorious  i 
prospect  appeared." 

suddenly,  at  his  residence,  near  Medford,  N. 

on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  Tenth  mouth  last,  Jo 
N.  Reeve  ;  a  member  of  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Me 
ing,  aged  67  years. 

KOBE,  riLE  A  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  str  eet,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  pa^^'e  90.) 

Before  the  invention  of  the  first  stockino'-machine 
m  the  year  1589,  by  William  Lee,  an  English 
clergyman,  none  but  the  very  rich  wore  stockiu<rs, 
and  many  of  the  most  wealthy  went  without  stockings 
at^  all,  that  part  of  dress  being  sewn  together  by  the 
tailor,  or  their  legs  being  covered  with  bandar.es 
ot  cloth.  The  covering  for  the  leg  was  called^  a 
"  nether-stock,"  or  lower  stocking.  Philip  Stubbes, 
a  tremendous  puritanical  declaimer  against  every 
species  of  luxury,  thus  describes  the  expensive 
stockings  of  his  time,  1585  : 

"  Then  have  they  nether-stocks  to  these  hosen 
not  of  cloth,  (though  never  so  fine,)  for  that  is 
thought  too  base,  but  of  jarnsey,  worsted,  crewell 
silk,  thread,  and  such  like,  or  else  at  the  least  of 
the  finest  yarn  that  can  be  got,  and  so  curiously 
knit  with  open  seam  down  the  leg,  with  quirks  and 
clocks  about  the  ancles,  and  sometime,  haply,  in 
terlaced  with  gold  or  silver  threads,  as  is  wonder 
ful  to  behold.  And  to  such  impudent  insolency 
and  shameful  outrage  it  is  now  grown,  that  every 
one,  almost,  though  otherwise  very  poor,  havino- 
scarce  forty  shUlings  of  wages  by  the  year,  will  no° 
stick  to  have  two  or  three  pair  of  these  silk  nether- 
stocks,  or  else  of  the  finest  yarn  that  may  be  got 
though  the  price  of  them  be  a  ryall,  or  twenty  shil- 
lings, or  more,  as  commonly  it  is ;  for  how  can  they 
be  less,  when  as  the  very  knitting  of  them  is  worth 
a  noble  or  a  ryall,  and  some  much  more  ?  The  time 
hath  been  when  one  might  have  clothed  his  body 
well  for  less  than  a  pair  of  these  nether-stocks  will 

It  is  diflicult  to  understand  how  those  who  had 
only  forty  shOlings  a  year  wages  could  expend 
twenty  shillings  upoa  a  pair  of  knit  stockings.  But 
t  is  quite  clear  they  were  for  the  rich  only;  and 
hat  very  few  persons  were  employed  in  knittincr 
md  onibroidering  stockinos. 

William  Lee  struggled °to  make  stockings  cheap. 
:Ie  made  a  pair  of  stockings  by  the  frame,  in  the 
)rcs  nee  of  king  James  I.,  but  such  was  the  niv- 
udice  of  those  times,  that  he  could  get  no  encour- 
igemeut  for  his  invention.  His  invention  was  dis- 
:ountenanced,  upon  the  plea  that  it  would  deprive 
he  industrious  poor  of  their  substance.  He  went 
o  France,  where  he  met  with  no  better  success,  and 
lied  at  last  of  a  broken  heart.  The  great 'then 
ould  discountenance  an  invention,  because  its  ap- 
dication  was  limited  to  themselves.  Thvij  only 
rore  stockings  :  the  poor  who  made  them  had  none 

wear.     Stockings  were  not  cheap  enough  for  the 


poor  to  wear,  and  therefore  they  wont  without.  Of 
the  millions  of  people  now  in  this  country,  how  few 
are  without  stockings  !  What  a  miserable  excep- 
tion to  the  comfort  of  the  rest  of  the  people  does  it 
appear  when  we  see  a  beggar  in  the  streets  without 
stockings  !  We  consider  such  a  person  to  be  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  want  and  suffering.  Two  centuries 
ago,  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  wore  stockin^ 
century  ago,  not  one  person  in  five  hundred 


wore  them ;  now,  not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
without  them.  Who  made  this  great  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  almost  all  civilized  coun- 
tries? William  Lee— who  died  at  Paris  of  a  bro- 
ken heart.  And  why  did  he  die  of  grief  and  pen- 
ury ?  Because  the  people  of  his  own  days  were  too 
Ignorant  to  accept  the  blessings  he  had  prepared 
for  them. 

We  ask  with  confidence,  had  the  terror  of  the 
stocking- frame  any  real  foundation?  Were  any 
people  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  stockimr- 
frame  ?  '^ 

"  The  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  who  weave  their  thread  with  hones," 

as  Shakspeare  describes  the  country  lasses  of  his 
(lay,  had  to  duinge  their  employment ;  but  there 
was  far  more  employment  for  the  makers  of  stock- 
ings^, for  then  every  one  began  to  wear  stockings. 

The  hosiery  manufacture  furnishes  employment 
to  many  persons  besides  those  that  work  at  the 
stocking-machine.  The  frame- worker,  in  many  cases, 
makes  the  knit-work  in  a  piece  adapted  for  a  stook- 
mg,  and  does  not  make  a  finished  stocking;  the 
seamer  makes  the  stocking  out  of  the  piece 
produced.  When  we  speak  of  the  stocking-frame^ 
we  speak  of  a  machine  which  knits  every  article  of 
hosiery.  ^  In  this  manufacture  there  were  employed, 
in  1851,  in  Great  Britain,  sixty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  persons,  of  whom  thirty  thousand  were 
females. 


Suppose  that  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  James  I  upon  the  subject 
of  machinery,  had  continued  to  the  present  day ; 
and  that  not  only  the  first  stocking-frame  of  Wil- 
liam Lee  had  never  been  used,  but  that  all  ma- 
chines employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  had 
never  been  thought  of;  and  they  could  not  have 
been  thought  of  if  the  first  machines  had  been  put 
down.  The  greater  number  of  us,  in  that  case, 
would  have  been  without  stockings. 

But  there  would  have  been  a  greater  evil  than 
even  this.  We  might  all  have  found  substitutes  for 
stockings,  or  have  gone  without  them.  But  the 
progress  of  ingenuity  would  have  been  stopped. 
The  inventive  principle  would  have  been  destroyed. 

AVe  have  not  reached  the  end  of  our  career  of 
improvement.  CiviUzation  is  not  destined  to  run  a 
backward  race.  William  Lee's  stocking-frame 
worked  well  for  two  centuries  and  a  half.  'One  of 
the  most  beautiful  contrivances  of  our  time  has  now 
greatlj-  superseded  it.  The  circular  hosiery  ma- 
chine—more  properly  called  a  machine  for  manu- 
lacturing  "  looped  fabrics" — works  at  such  a  rate 
that  one  girl  attending  upon  the  revolutions  of  this 
wonderful  instrument  can  produce  in  one  day  the 
material  for  two  hundred  and  forty  pairs  of  stock- 
ings.    She  turns  a  little  handle,  with  the  ease  with 


which  sha  would  turn  a  barrel-organ;   and,  as  tho 
machine    revolves,  hundreds  of  needles  catch  the 
thread  and  loop  it  into  tho  chain  which  forms  the 
stocking-cloth,  or  it  makes  the  fashioned  stockinn-. 
As  the  nether-stocks  of  our  English  ancestors 
were  for  the  great  and  wealthy,  so  were  their  hats. 
Old    Stubbs   writes,   "  Sometimes  they  ase   them 
sharp  on  the  crown,  pearking  up  like  the  spear  or 
shaft  of  a  steeple,  standing  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
above  the  crown  of  their  heads,  some  more,  some 
less,  as  plea.se  the  fantasies  of  their  inconstant  minds. 
Other  some  be  flat  and  broad  on  the  crown,  like 
the   battlements  of  a  hou.se.     Another  sort   have 
round  crowns,  sometimes  with  one  kind  of  band 
sometimes  with  another,  now  black,  now  white  now 
ru.sset,  now  red,  now  green,  now  yellow,  now'  this, 
now  that,  never  content  with  one  colour  or  fashion 
two  days  to  an  end.  And  thus  in  vanity  they  spend 
tho  Lord  his  treasure,  consuming  their  golden  years 
and  silver  days  in  wickedness  and  sin.    And  as  the 
fiishions  be  rare  and  strange,  so  is  the  stuff  whereof 
their  hats  be  made  divers  also ;  for  some   are  of 
silk,  some  of  velvet,  some  of  taffeta,  some  of  sar- 
sanet,  some  of  wool,  and,  which  is  more  curious 
some  of  a  certain  kind  of  fine  hair  ;  these  they  call 
beaver  hats,  of  twenty,  thirty,   or   forty  shillinrrs 
price,  fetched  from  beyond  the  seas,  from  whence°a 
great  sort  of  other  vanities  do  come  besides."  Here 
then,  we  see  that  the  beaver  hat  was  in  those  days  an 
article  of  great  price.     The  commonalty  had  their 
"  plain  statute  cajis"  of  wool.     lu  our  time  the  bea- 
ver hat  was  the  common  wear  of  the  middle  classes 
until  the  last  few  years,  when  the  cheaper  silk  hat 
became  almost  universal.     Hats  have,  therefore,  be- 
come intimately  associated  with  the  material  plush 
produced  by  the  loom.  ' 

The  manufacture  of  gloves  is  connected,  in  a  very 
large  department,  with  the  hosiery  manufactory. 
The  use  of  thread  gloves  and  cotton  gloves  has  had 
the  effect,  in  some  degree,  of  lessening  the  consump- 
tion of  leather  gloves.  The  importation  of  leather 
gloves  and  mitts  into  Greatr  Britain,  was  prohibited 
until  1825.  She  now  imports  three  million  pairs 
annually;  and  the  homo  manufacture,  instead  of 
being  ruined,  as  was  predicted,  was  never  so  pros- 
perous. The  French  gloves,  once  so  superior,  have 
improved  tho  English  by  the  natural  force  of  com- 
petition ;  and  the  English  manufacturers  not  only 
purchase  better  leather  than  formerly,  but  the  cot- 
tage-workwomen that  labour  in  the  glove  dLstricts 
have  become  neater  and  more  careful  sewers.  The 
consumption  of  gloves  has  ceased  to  be  exclusively 
for  the  rich.  The  perfumed  and  embroidered  glove 
of  the  sixteenth  century  is  no  longer  required.  The 
use  of  gloves  has  become  unive'rsal  am<jng  both 
sexes  of  the  middle  classes.  The  female  domestic 
would  think  it  unbecoming  to  go  to  church  without 
gloves;  and  the  well-dressed  artLsau  holds  it 
nothing  efi'eminate  to  use  a  covering  for  his  hands, 
hich  his  forefathers  thought  a  distinguL^hiug  ap- 
purtenance of  the  high-born  and  luxurious. 

Fan-making  in  France  is  a  large  branch  of  ma- 
nufacture. In  the  Jury  Report  on  the  Exhibition 
of  Industry  in  1851,  there  is  a  notice  of  the  fan- 
trade  of  I*aris,  which  is  curious,  as  showing  tho  joint 
influences  upon  cheapness  of  machinery,  and  of  the 
multiplication  of  works  of  art  by  engraving.     The 
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fan-makers  of  Paris  in  15-17  employed  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  work-people — the  number  of 
the  sexes  being  pretty  equally  divided.  "  The  men 
were,  for  the  most  part,  copper-plate  engravers  and 
printers,  lithographic  draughtsmen  and  printers, 
painters,  and  colourers ;  the  women  were  mounters, 
illuminators,  painters,  colourers,  and  overlookers. 
In  twenty  years  it  appears  that  the  produce  in  fans 
had  increased  in  value  nearly  threefold,  while  the 
number  of  w'ork-people  had  diminished  one  half. 
This  change  is  attributed  to  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinery, especially  of  the  fly  press,  in  stamping  out 
and  embossing  the  ribs,  and  the  extensive  employ- 
ment of  chromo-lithography,  an  art  not  practised  at 
the  former  period.  By  these  means  the  French 
have  been  enabled  greatly  to  increase  their  exports 
by  the  production  of  cheap  fans,  to  compete  with 
those  made  by  the  Chinese." 

Dekker,  in  his  "Gull's  Hornbook,"  printed  in 
1609,  advises  the  gallant  of  his  day  to  exhibit  a 
"  wrought  handkerchief."  A  "  handkerchief,  spot- 
ted with  strawberries,"  was  Othello's  first  gift  to 
Desdemona.  It  was  an  embroidered  handkerchief, 
such  as  is  produced  in  the  present  day  at  Cairo  by 
the  Egyptian  ladies  in  their  private  apartments. 
The  embroidered  shirts  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  are 
thus  noticed  by  Stubbes  : 

"  These  shirts  (sometimes  it  happeneth)  are 
wrought  throughout  -with  needle-work  of  silk,  and 
such  like,  and  curiously  stitched  -with  open  seam 
and  many  other  knacks  besides,  more  than  I  can 
describe  ;  in  so  much  as  I  have  heard  of  shirts  that 
have  cost  some  ten  shillings,  some  twenty,  some 
forty,  some  five  pound,  some  twenty  nobles,  and 
(which  is  horrible  to  hear)  some  ten  pound  apiece." 

The  embroidery-fi-ame  was  in  time  superseded 
by  the  lace-pillow,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  first 
used  in  Saxony  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  laces  of  France  form  a  history  of  their  own, 
as  well  they  should,  200,000  women  gaining  em- 
ployment by  their  manufacture.  They  are  all  hand- 
made— that  is,  with  bobbins,  upon  a  small,  porta- 
ble cushion — except  at  Alencon,  where  the  needle 
is  employed,  and  the  work  done  on  parchment.  The 
different  appellations  given  to  them  are  derived  from 
the  district  in  -which  they  are  made — B.iyeux, 
Chantilly,  Lille,  Arras,  Mirecourt,  Du  Pay,Boilleul, 
Alenfon;  and  although  made  in  the  same  way, 
they  are  instantly  recognized  by  the  peculiar  style 
of  the  district.  The  berthes  and  coiffures  of  point 
d'Alenf.on,  collars  of  guipure  and  point  ii  I'aiguille, 
have  the  most  delicate  and  graceful  patterns,  and 
are  of  the  finest  possible'Vob.  The  point  d'Alencon 
is  worked  entirely  with  the  needle,  and  is  the  only 
lace  made  now  in  France  of  pure  linen  thread — the 
thread  being  worth  from  lOOf  to  120f  per  pound 
It  is  the  richest,  the  finest  of  all,  and  the  strongest, 
and  consequently  its  price  is  the  highest.  It  is  a 
lace  of  very  ancient  date,  having  been  introduced 
into  France  by  Venetian  workmen,  in  1660,  and  is 
different  from  other  laces — for,  while  in  other 
fabrics  only  one  worker  is  required  to  make  the 
richest  piece,  the  Alengon  requires  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  different  workers  for  the  smallest  size — 
even  a  cjuarter  of  a  yard,  and  the  most  simple 
pattern. 

(To  be  continiK'tl.) 


A  Good  Answer. — The  following  answer  was 
once  received  by  a  clergyman,  who,  at  the  close  of  the 
school,  gave  an  address  on  the  omnipresence  of  the 
Deity.  He  began  by  asking,  "  Can  any  child  here 
tell  me  where  God  is  not  to  be  found  V  The  ques 
tioner  having  paused  for  a  reply,  one  little  girl  an 
swered  timidly,  "  Yes,  sir,  I  can."  The  clergyman 
said,  "  Where,  my  dear  ?  for  I  do  not  know,  where 
the  place  is  to  be  found."     The  little  girl  replied 


The  Bible  says,  '  he  is  not  in  all  the  wicked  man's 
thoughts.'  " 

For  •■  The  Friend." 

!ome   Extracts    from    a    Work,    entitleil    "lectures 
on  Coirper," 

By  Geo.  B.  Cheeteb.     Pub.  1S56. 
(Continued  from  page  94.) 

*  *  "  In  truth,  it  is  the  religion  of  Cowper's 
poetry  that  constitutes  its  grand,  all-ruling  charm, 
even  with  the  irreligious  world,  though  many  would 
not  be  willing  to  acknowledge  it.  The  sweet  reli- 
gious influence  surrounds  and  pervades  it  like  an 
atmosphere.  It  is  an  atmosphere  so  serene,  so 
sacred,  so  transparent,  that  the  commonest  scenery 
is  rendered  beautiful  and  attractive  by  it.  The 
same  themes,  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  circum 
stances,  would  have  been  different,  and  inferior  in 
interest,  had  there  been  a  different  atmosphere,  un- 
irradiated by  the  colouring  of  a  profound  spiritual 
experience.  Moral  and  economical  truth  itself  be- 
came religious,  in  passing  through  his  mind,  and  the 
proverbs  of  this  world's  wisdom  received  a  transfi- 
guration from  the  presence  of  higher  realities,  con- 
necting them  with  the  spiritual  world.  The  same 
subjects,  in  the  same  style,  and  by  a  genius  not  in- 
ferior to  Cowper's,  might  have  been  presented  ;  but, 
without  the  omnipresent  charm  of  Cowper's  piety, 
they  would  have  been  comparatively  unattractive. 

AVhat  sweeter  internal  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  depth  of  Cowper's  piety  can  we  conceive 
than  the  pathetic  pleadings  of  his  soul,  poured  forth 
in  stanzas  like  the  following  : — - 

'  God  of  my  life,  to  Thee  I  call, 
Afflicted  at  Thy  feet  I  fall ; 
When  the  great  water-floods  prevail. 
Leave  not  my  trembling  heart  to  fail ! 

Friend  of  the  friendless  and  the  faint ! 
Where  should  I  lodge  my  deep  complaint? 
Where,  but  with  Thee,  whose  open  door 
Invites  the  helpless  and  the  poor. 

Did  ever  mourner  plead  with  Thee, 
And  thou  refuse  that  mourner's  plea? 
Does  not  the  Word  still  fixed  remain 
That  none  sh.all  seek  Thy  face  in  vain? 

That  were  a  grief  I  could  not  bear, 
Didst  thou  not  hear  and  answer  prayer ; 
But  a  prayer-hearing  answering  God, 
Supports  me  under  every  load. 

Fair  is  the  lot  that's  cast  for  me  ; 
I  have  an  advocate  with  Thee ; 
They  whom  the  world  caresses  most 
Have  no  such  privilege  to  boast. 

Poor  though  I  am,  despised,  forgot, 
Yet  God,  my  God,  forgets  me  not ; 
And  he  is  s-afe,  and  must  succeed. 
For  whom  the  Lord  vouchsafes  to  plead.' 

*  *  It  may  be  named  as  an  effect  of  Cowper's 
despondency,  and  of  the  peculiarity  of  God's  disci- 
pline mth  him,  that  in  weaning  him  from  the  world, 
and  making  its  vanities  indifl'erent  to  him,  it  like- 
wise so  effectually  broke  his  pride,  and  purified  his 
moral  and  mental  vision  from  the  spirit  of  self- 
seeking  ;  so  that  while  hope  as  to  another  world 
was  almost  suspended,  the  common  motives  as  to 
this  world  were  suspended  or  inactive  also,  in  a 
great  degree ;  so  that  truth  comes  to  us  in  his  poe- 
try with  a  sincerity  and  artlessness,  an  unambitious 
simplicity,  purity,  and  beauty,  which  is  *  *  thrown 
on  us  without  spot  or  wrinkle  from  the  mirror  of  his 
mind.  The  rays  of  truth  and  of  celestial  wisdom 
were  not,  in  his  case,  refracted  by  the  ordinary 
medium  of  ambition,  the  thirst  for  human  applause, 
but  came  straight  through  his  heart,  baptized  only, 
or  mainly,  with  the  heavenly  affections,  and  the 
pervading  melancholy  tenderness  that  reigned  there. 
For  the  heavenly  affections  were  prevalent  and  liv- 


ing, were  quick  and  active,  rarely  reached  by  the 
blight,  whatever  it  w-as,  that  blasted  the  blossoms  of 
a  personal  hope.  In  this  respect,  his  religion  was 
the  most  unselfish  that  can  well  be  conceived  of. 

There  were  long  intervals  in  which  he  could  not 
even  pray ;  and  still,  with  this  petrifaction  of  his 
religious  existence  in  that  direction,  as  if  indeed  the 
finger  of  doom  had  been  already  laid  upon  it,  there 
were  all  the  lineaments  of  a  child  of  God,  all 
the  gentleness,  humility,  meekness,  patience,  ten- 
derness of  conscience,  and  gracious  heavenly  sensi- 
bility, that  must  have  been  traced,  had  the  spell 
of  his  disease  been  broken,  to  an  uninterrupted 
communion  of  the  soul  with  God.  It  is  a  most 
surprising,  if  not  quite  solitary  instance.  It  was  a 
miracle  of  grace  almost  as  wonderful  as  if  the  sun 
in  the  physical  world  should  be  blotted  from  the 
heavens,  and  yet  the  earth  kept  rolling  on  her  axis, 
and  producing  her  accustomed  fruits  in  their  sea- 
sons. The  genealogical  chain  of  christian  graces 
and  enjoyments  so  strikingly  set  forth  by  Paul,  in 
the  fifth  of  Komans,  seemed,  in  Cowper's  case,  sun- 
dered in  the  middle,  and  Hope  dropped  out ;  there 
was  tribulation,  patience,  experience,  but  not  hofe; 
and  though  there  was  undoubted  proof  of  the  love 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  yet  the  sense  of 
this  blessing,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  ear- 
nest of  the  inheritance,  seemed  wholly  wanting. 
And  yet  there  was  the  most  humble  submissiveness 
to  God's  will,  under  this  distressing,  and  sometimes 
tremendous  dispensation.  *  * 

Cowper  would  often  address  letters  of  sympathy 
and  consolation  to  afflicted  friends,  as,  for  example, 
to  Dr.  Bagot,  Mr.  Hurdis,  Hayley  and  others,  and 
as  he  never  wrote  what  he  did  not  feel,  and  never 
out  of  mere  compliment  either  to  the  dead  or  the 
livino-,  we  cannot  but  find  in  his  references  to  the 
time  of  an  anticipated  happy  meeting  in  a  bettor 
world,  a  proof  that  amid  all  his  personal  despair 
he  was  still  the  '  prisoner  of  hope'  himself,  and 
kept  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  something  of  the 
encouragement  he  gave  to  others.  To  Dr.  Bagot, 
in  .sympathy  for  a  fresh  and  common  sorrow,  he 
says :  '  Both  you  and  I  have  this  comfort  when 
deprived  of  those  we  love ; — at  our  time  of  life,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  deprivation 
cannot  be  long.  Our  sun  is  setting  too,  and  when 
the  hour  of  rest  arrives,  we  shall  rejoin  yotu-  bro- 
ther, and  many  whom  we  have  tenderly  loved,  our 
forerunners  into  a  better  country.'  Cowper  wrote 
this  in  a  season  of  gloom,  in  1793." 

(To  be  Gontinned.) 
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grass  at  the  entrance  of  their  nest,  the  honey-bird  will 
often  load  to  a  second  and  even  to  a  third  nest. 
The  person  thus  following  it  generally  whistles.  The 
wild  bees  of  Southern  Africa  exactly  correspond 
with  our  domestic  garden  bees.  They  are  very 
generally  difiFused  throughout  every  part  of  Africa, 
bees-wax  forming  a  considerable  part  of  the  cargoes 
of  ships  trading  to  the  gold  and  ivory  coasts,  and 
district  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  western  shores  of 
Africa." 


For  '■  The  Frio 

Exploration  of  the  Niger, 

(Contiuucd  from  page  95.) 

Of  all  the  men  of  the  age,  he  to  whom  the 
cess  of  this  exploring  expedition  would  have  been  the 
most  heartfelt  gratification — Thomas  Fowell  Buxton 
— did  not  live  to  witness  it.  It  was  mainly  through 
the  influence  and  earnest  solicitations  of  that  brave- 
hearted  and  generous  Englishman,  that  the  expedi- 
tion of  1841,  which  had  so  melancholy  an  end,  was 
undertaken  by  the  ministry.  Its  disastrous  ternii 
nation  weighed  heavily  on  the  spirit,  if  indeed  it 
did  not  shorten  the  days  of  Buxton.  The  success 
of  the  last  voyage  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of 
the  correctness  of  his  views,  and  is  the  dawn,  we 
trust,  of  that  brighter  day  for  benighted  Africa, 
after  which  he  panted. 

The  most  interesting  result  of  the  expedition 
remains  to  be  told. 

In  order  to  comprehend  it,  we  must  go  back  to 
Dr.  Baikie's  description  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Free- 
town : 

"  Freetown  is  built  on  sloping  ground,  runnino- 
down  to  the  river  side,  and  covering  an  extensive 
area.  The  houses  are  clean-looking  and  well-built, 
j  and  the  streets  are  laid  out  with  much  regularity. 
Close  to  the  river  are  various  largo  piles  of  build- 
ings, chiefly  store-houses  :  nearly  in  the  centre 
St.  George's  Cathedral  towers  over  the  surrounding 
edifices  ;  crowning  a  considerable  eminence  behind, 
I  are  situated  the  barracks  ;  stretching  along  to  the 
■  right  are  Kru  Town  and  various  settlements  of 
civilized  Africans ;  while  on  the  extreme  left  stand 
the  Church  Missionary  College. 

"  SieiTa  Leone  is  an  exceedingly  busy,  bustling 
place.  The  anchorage  is  usually  well  stocked  with 
trading  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  various  nations 
shipping  or  discharging  valuable  cargoes ;  numerous 
boats  and  canoes  are  constantly  plying  to-and-fro 
along  the  shore  are  groups  of  boatmen,  porters,  and 
other  labourers;  hurrying  along  the  principal 
streets  may  be  seen  substantial  coloured  trad 
often  with  a  train  of  followers ;  the  shops  are  filled 
with  eager  purchasers:  the  market-place  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day  is  thronged  ;  while  out  by 
Kissy  pours  from  morning  to  night,  backwards  and 
forwards,  an  incessant  stream  of  people.  Not  a 
tribe  exists,  from  Bornu  or  Adamawa  to  Tim- 
buktu or  Senegambia,  which  is  not  here  represent- 
ed ;  not  a  race,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  Bar- 
bary,  which  is  not  here  represented.  As  various 
;oo,  are  the  costumes,  from  the  ample  turban  and 
lowing  tobe  of  the  Mundenga  or  Pulo  Moslem,  to 
he  more  tight-fitting  European  garments  worn  by 
he  liberated  African,  or  from  the  scanty  clothing 
)f  some  remote  aboriginal,  to  the  semi-nautical 
;tyle  of  the  sea-faring  Kruman.  But  it  is  on  Sun- 
lay  that  the  strangers  will  be  chiefly  surprised. 
Chen  labour  is  entirely  suspended,  the  places  of 
vorship  are  numerously  attended,  and  the  entire 
)opulation  appears  clad  in  its  best  ai.d  most  showy 
ittire,  free  vent  being  given  to  the  passion  for 
)right  colours  and  fine  clothes.  In  Kru  Town  alone, 
ifhere  the  inhabitants  retain  their  pagan  practices. 


evenmg  is  devoted  to   amusement,  and  danciiK'  to 
rude  music  winds  up  their  holiday."  "^ 

Dr.  Baikie  was  very  careful  to  ascertain  from 
the  native  chiefs,  whom  he  saw,  their  dispositions  in 
respect  to  their  liberated  countrymen,  and  found 
them  all  willing,  aad  many  desirous  for  their  re- 
turn home.  After  his  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone,  "  it 
soon  became  known  that  the  officers  who  had  been 
on  the  expedition  up  the  '  great  river'  had 
turned, 


up  the  great  river 
iny  of  the  natives  called,  partly  to 
hear  the  news,  partly  to  inquire  what  prospect 
there  was  of  another  expedition,  and  of  their  b(  ' 
enabled  to  return  to  their  own  countries.  First  and 
foremost  there  arrived  a  body  ibrty-three  strong 
from  the  Igbo  race,  who  are  in  Freetown  both  nix 
merous  and  wealthy.  This  was  followed  by  two 
from  the  Nupe  tribe,  one  of  twenty  and  the  other 
of  thirty-eight  individuals,  a  smaller  one  of  nine 
from  the  Igbira  Panda,  and  one  of  nineteen  from 
the  Bassa  (Kakanda) ;  but  the  crowning  one  was 
from  the  Hausa  people,  who  came  in  upon  me  to 
the  number  of  seventy-two.  Smaller  in  appearance, 
but  equally  earnest,  were  the  deputations  I  received 
from  the  Kanuri  (Bornu)  Kanomba,  Djukee,  Bo- 
nn, Ishabe,  Oru,  Igara  and  Ado.  I  have  by  me 
the  lists  of  names  of  all  these,  and  ascertained 
that  they  represented  the  desires  of  from  1500  to 
2000  persons.  The  tenor  of  conversation  was 
much  the  same  with  all;  they  were  most  desirous 
of  revisiting  and  settKng  in  the  land  of  their 
birth,  carrying  with  them  civilized  habits  and  chris- 
tian doctrines.  They  said  they  wished  to  have 
with  them  teachers  to  instruct  their  children,  as 
they  themselves  had  been  instructed,  and  they  con- 
cluded by  asking  if  the  land  was  good ;  meaning 
thereby,  if  peace  prevailed,  and  if  they  would  be 
well  received." 

The  people  above  named,  and  the  others  who  call- 
ed with  similar  desires  on  Dr.  Baikie,  represent  nearly 
all  the  tribes  he  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  voy- 
age, and  those  living  for  to  the  north  and  east  of 
his  route.  The  importance  to  the  cause  of  human- 
ity, of  returning  them  to  their  homes,  civilized  and 
instructed  as  they  are,  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

"As  to  the  countries  near  the  Quorra  and  Binue, 
I  gave  these  people  all  the  information  I  could,  but 
as  to  whether  they  could  be  assisted  in  returuino- 
to  these  regions,  1  could  of  course  give  no  reply! 
All  I  could  do,  was  to  promise  to  represent  their 
wishes  in  England,  and  to  endeavour  to  promote 
them  as  far  as  possible.  And  I  sincerely  trust  that 
the  small  boon  they  crave  may  be  accorded  to 
them,  as  in  helping  them  to  settle  in  Central  Africa, 
we  should  not  be  merely  benefitting  them,  but  thi 
entire  continent,  and  by  thus  introducing  superior 
intelligence,  we  might  possibly  be  laying  the  germ 
of  a  new  nation,  to  be  distinguished  by  its  civilized 
rule  and  mild  sway,  contrasting  most  strongly  with 
pi-esent  tyranny  and  oppression.'' 

There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  Dr.  Baikie 
has  not  been  unmindful  of  his  promise.  We  find 
him  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  Science,  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  that  enlightened  body  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  urging  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate 
steps  to  renew  the  intercourse  with  the  people  on 
the  shores  of  the  Quorra  and  ^ne  Binue,  and  to  as- 
sist the  civilized  Africans  of  Freetown  in  returning 
'■-  their  native  homes. 


It  is  not  safe  to  dwell  upon  the  failings  and 
weaknesses  of  the  Church,  without  at  the  same  time 
dwelling  upon  the  resources  and  goodness  of  God. 
In  the  exercise  of  an  humble  faith  we  must  connect 
the  greatness  of  the  remedy  with  the  virulence  of  the 
disease.     Otherwise  we  shall  promote  the  plans  of 


8  any  thing  else  to  be  witne.ssed,  as  there,  Sunday  our  great  enemy  by  falling  into  a  repining  and  cen- 


sorious spirit ;  a  state  of  mind  which  is  equally  in- 
jurious to  ourselves  and  ofl'ensive  to  our  heavenly 
Father." — Upham. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

fliiliam  Dewsbnry. 

(Continued  from  pa^e  S3.) 

There  was  something  peculiarly  touching  in  the 
devotion  of  a  child,  leaving  mother  and  sisters  in 
her  twelfth  year,  to  become  the  prison  companion 
of  her  persecuted  grandfather,  to  comfort  and  cheer 
him  in  his  seclusion  from  domestic  society.  The 
very  general  persecution  to  which  faithful  Friends 
were  subjected,  must  not  only  have  weaned  them 
from  all  earthly  pleasures,  but  at  the  same  time 
brought  them  into  near  sympathy  with  each  other, 
and  drawn  them  to  visit  tho.se  who  were  confined  in 
prison.  They  often  did  this  at  the  risk,  and  some- 
times the  loss  of  their  own  liberty,  but  for  which 
they  were  compensated  by  the  sweet  fellowship  they 
felt_  with  one  another,  and  the  tendering  opportuni- 
tuuities  they  had  together.  They  counted  nothino- 
too  dear  to  part  with  in  support  of  their  testimony 
to  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Samuel  Bownas 
states,  that  "  persecution  being  still  very  hot,  and 
Friends  locked  out  of  their  meeting-house  at  Strick- 
land, we  met  at  the  door,  and  I  remember  when  I 
was  a  child,  and  went  to  meeting  with  my  mother, 
the  informers  came  twice;  the  first  time  the  meet- 
ing had  been  over  about  half  an  hour,  the  second 
not  quite  so  long,  so  that  we  escaped  their  hands 
both  times.  Blany  Friends  were  in  prison  at  Appleby, 
for  attending  that  meeting,  whom  my  mother  mostly 
went  to  visit,  taking  me  along  with  her,  and  she 
had  a  meeting  with  the  prisoners,  several  Friends 
from  otlier  places  being  likewise  there  by  appoint- 
nwnt.  I  observed  though  very  young,  Iiow  tender 
and  broken  they  u-ere,  and  I  was  very  inquisitive 
of  my  mother,  why  they  cried  so  much  ;  and  thee 
too,  said  I,  why  did  thee  ?  She  told  me  that  I  could 
not  understand  the  reason  of  it  then ;  but  when  I 
grew  up  more  to  man's  estate,  I  might." 

Many  of  the  faithful  advocates  of  the  same  chris- 
tian principles,  have  now  a  large  share  of  mental  suf- 
fering to  endure,  lest  the  testimonies  of  those  sons  of 
the  morning  should  be  forsaken,  and  set  at  nought 
the  people,  they  were  instrumental  in  formtng 
)  a  society.     How  cheering  would  it  be  to  see 
the  sympathies  of  Friends  awakened  for  one  an- 
other, in  their  exercises  for  the  support  of  the  Truth, 
and  against  all  innovation,  that  we  might  become 
a  harmonious  band   of  brothers  and  .sisters,  made 
strong  in  the  Lord  for  the  service  which  he  calls  us 
perform.     To  keep  a  conscience  void  of  ofi'ence 
towards  God,  and  towards  man,  in  dointr  our  du- 


nd  as  far  as  is  in 


power,  preserving  in- 


violate the  faith  and  discipline  for  which  our  fathers 
sufi"ered  cruel  treatment,  will  be  to  our  own  peace, 
and  the  welfare  of  our  children  and  fellow  members  ; 
and  is  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  our  charge.  Let 
every  one  scrutinize  the  motives  of  his  own  heart, 
that  there  may  not  lurk  there  any  unchristian 
spirit  that  would  divide  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  in 
Israel,  and  add  to  the  afflictions  of  his  brethren. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  grand-dau<rhter, 
W.  Dewsbury  was  somewhat  beyond  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  and  considering  the  suffering  to  which 
he  and  others  were  exposed,  however  trying  to  him 
to  part  with  her,  he  must  have  regarded  he'r  death, 
attended  with  such  evidence  of  divine  acceptance, 
as  an  event  to  her  transcendently  happy.  His 
bonds  were  continued  to  so  late  a  period  of  life, 
that  the  king's  proclamation,  by  which  he  was  fin- 
ally enlarged,  came  when  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
liberty  was  no  longer  in  his  power.  In  an  epistle 
written  in  1686,  eighteen  mouths  before  his  death, 
he  says,  "  My  dear  Friends,  through  the  sharp  per- 
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seeutions  that  ^vere  endured  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  many  long  imprisoDDients ;  being  nineteen 
years  a  prisoner  in  this  town  of  Warwick ;  four  of 
them  kept  a  close  prisoner,  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
sufi'er  my  health  to  be  so  impaired,  that  many  times 
I  am  forced  to  rest  two  or  three  times,  in  going  to  the 
meeting  in  the  town,  not  being  of  ability  to  travel 
as  in  years  past."  From  the  date  of  it,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  epistle  was  addressed  to  Friei.ds, 
while  in  his  debilitated  condition,  it  being  often  the 
practice  of  Friends  when  in  jail,  or  no  longer  able 
to  go  abroad,  to  relieve  their  minds  of  their  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  their  brethren,  by  the  use 
of  the  pen  : — "  My  dear  Friends  and  brethren,  who 
are  called  out  of  the  world,  and  plucked  as  brands 
out  of  the  fire,  by  the  heavenly  power  of  God,  who 
hath  convinced  you  of  his  everlasting  truth,  in  the 
light  of  Jesus  Christ;  as  you  have  received  the 
tmth  in  some  measure,  watch  and  pray,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  name  of  Christ;  that  you  may  feel  his 
power  in  the  heavenly  inspiration  of  his  blessed 
Spirit,  to  lay  judgment  to  the  line  and  righteous- 
ness to  the  plummet;  that  all  that  is  not  obedient 
to  the  light  of  Christ,  may  be  kept  down,  and 
buried  in  the  heavenly  baptism,  under  the  sentence 
of  death ;  as  it  was  and  is  with  aU  the  children  of 
God,  who  have  received  the  sentence  of  death 
ourselves ;  that  we  may  have  no  confidence  in  our- 
selves, but  trust  alone  in  the  living  God.  This  wOl 
keep  you  all  in  the  sweet,  seasoned,  savoury  spirit 
of  life,  in  aU  your  words,  tradings,  and  dealings 
among  the  children  of  men.  Then  will  you,  who 
retain  the  savour  of  the  heavenly  life  in  the  blessed 
Truth,  be  manifest  and  known  to  all  people  as  the 
salt  of  the  earth ;  so  that  every  one,  according  to 
your  measure,  may  be  felt,  upon  all  occasions,  con- 
tinually flowing  forth,  in  the  savoury  spirit  of  life, 
to  the  comfort  of  your  own  families,  and  the  city  of 
God,  who  over  all  is  blessed  forever. 

"And  my  dear  Friends,  I  desire  all  to  be  watch 
Tul,  that  not  any  come  short  of  what  is  rec^uired  of 
them,  both  rulers  of  families  and  parents  of  child 
ren.  While  you  have  a  day  to  be  with  them,  call 
your  families  together  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  in  th 
fear  of  his  name.  Certainly  the  Lord  will  answer 
the  end  of  your  endeavours,  by  causing  the  savoury 
life  to  flow  through  you,  to  season  your  serv 
and  chOdren  ;  that  the  church  of  God  may  1 
every  family  and  habitation  of  his  people.  Great 
is  the  concern  upon  my  spirit  for  the  children  of  all, 
who  profess  the  blessed  truth  of  God,  that  all  pa- 
rents may  stand  in  their  places,  and  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  And  that  while 
in  their  minority  and  tender  years,  and  under  their 
tuition,  they  may  not  be  too  indulgent  to  them,  or 
suffer  the  spirit  of  the  world  to  rule  in  them,  or  let 
them  have  their  own  wills,  and  do  those  things 
■which  are  not  according  to  the  truth  of  God  ;  and 
connive  at  instead  of  reproving  their  children,  and 
crossing  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  them,  causing 
them  to  be  content  with  such  things,  as  are  accord- 
ing to  the  Truth.  For  want  of  this  care  in  parents, 
the  spirit  of  this  world  is  strengthened  in  children, 
when  it  should  be  kept  down  by  the  heavenly  au- 
thority and  power  that  the  Lord  hath  given  to  pa- 
rents to  rule  over  them.  And  all  walk  in  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  with  moderation  in  all  things,  clothed 
in  modest  apparel,  and  laying  by  all  superfluity, 
BO  that  your  good  example  may  reach  the  witnes 
of  God  in  the  children.  For  want  of  this  care  ii 
some  parents,  and  being  too  indulgent  and  full  of 
lenity  to  their  children,  they  grow  rude,  stubborn, 
self-willed  and  disobedient  to  parents,  to  the  wound- 
ing of  their  hearts,  who  have  thus  neglected  their 
duty.  Therefore,  I  beseech  you  that  ye  slight  not 
the  opportunity  God  gives  you  in  this  weighty  con, 
cern,  to  be  in  all  things  good  examples  to  all  who 


live  with  you,  both  children  and  servants,  that  by 
your  godly  conversation  and  heavenly  exhortations, 
you  may  raise  up  the  witness  for  God  in  them ; 
exercising  the  power  God  hath  given  ycu,  to  keep 
down  the  evil  nature,  while  they  live  with  you. 
^  "When  your  children  grow  up,  take  them  to 
meetings,  and  keep  your  eyes  over  them,  that  they 
behave  themselves  soberly.  Encourage  them  in 
well  doing ;  so  will  the  Lord  bless  your  sweet  and 
heavenly  behaviour  in  your  families,  and  servants 
will  bless  God,  that  ever  it  was  their  lot  to  come 
nto  your  families,  in  that  their  spirits  were  sweetly 
seasoned  with  the.truth  by  your  heavenly  care  over 
them.  Your  children  will  also  magnify  the  name 
of  the  Lord  for  your  blessed  care,  heavenly  instruc- 
tions, and  godly  endeavours  every  way,  for  their 
in  this  world,  and  their  eternal  happiness  in 
the  world  to  come.  This  will  crown  the  hoary 
heads  of  parents  with  joy,  to  see  their  endeavours 
sanctified  to  their  children,  and  their  ofispring  made 
the  offspring  and  children  of  God.  Blessed  be  his 
name  forever,  who  heareth  the  prayers  of  his  people, 
who  are  exercised  daily  in  the  heavenly  inspiration 
of  his  holy  Spirit,  to  call  upon  his  holy  name,  not 
only  for  enemies,  but  for  a  blessing  upon  their  fa- 
milies, and  for  all  that  love  the  truth  of  our  God. 
These  are  the  families  that  are  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord,  whom  he  guards  with  the  angel  of  his 
presence,  and  will  make  them  manifest  and  known 
to  all  people,  that  are  his  chosen  jewels,  whom  he 
will  preserve  in  the  day  when  he  will  pour  forth  his 
vengeance  upon  the  heathen  that  know  him  not, 
and  upon  the  families  that  call  not  upon  his  name. 
And  if  any  of  these  children  of  heavenly-minded 
parents,  when  removed  from  under  their  tuition,  for 
want  of  watchfulness,  grow  careless,  and  turn  their 
backs  on  the  blessed  truth  of  God,  and  trample  all 
the  care  andgood  counsel  of  their  parents  under  their 
feet,  to  satisfy  their  own  wills  in  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  this  evil  world,  to  the  wounding  of  the 
hearts  of  their  careful  and  loving  parents,  they  will 
be  clear  of  their  blood  ;  while  they  [the  children] 
shall  reap  the  fruits  of  their  doings,  except  they 
repent.  • 

"And  all  you  young  and  tender  people,  with  others 
that  come  among  Friends,  through  the  education  of 
your  careful  parents,  masters  or  mistresses,  I  have  a 
concern  upon  my  spirit  to  write  to  you,  that  you  do 
not  rest  in  an  outward  profession  of  the  Truth, 
ceived  by  education,  but  watch  unto  the  heart- 
earching  light  of  Christ  in  you,  which  wiU  let  you 
see  that  you  must  be  regenerated  and  born  again, 
d  so  be  made  real  and  faithful  Friends,  by  the 
heavenly  inspiration  of  the  powerful  Spirit  of  God 
in  you.  And  if  you  be  carefully  upon  your  watch 
you  will  see  judgment  upon  all  in  you  that  is  not 
obedient  to  the  light  of  Christ,  in  whose  light  you 
will  see  more  light,  even  your  great  necessity  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God.  This  will  cause  you  to  pray  without  ceasing, 
that  the  Lord  would  enable  you  to  loathe  and  ab- 
hor the  pride,  pomp  and  pleasure  of  this  evil  world 
and  give  you  assurance  of  God's  love  to  your  souls. 
Until  you  enjoy  it  in  all  places  of  your  retirement, 
you  will  pour  forth  your  supplications  with  tears  to 
the  Lord,  as  the  heavenly  travellers  and  compa- 
nions did  and  do,  who  could  not  find  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  outward  observations,  though  none  were 
more  careful  in  observing  what  is  made  known  to 
them  to  be  the  will  of  God.  The  kingdom  of  God 
consists  not  in  outward  observations,  therefore  in 
the  light  press  forward,  according  to  your  spiritual 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  true  poverty  of  spirit,  weep- 
ing, and  seeking  the  Lord  your  God,  asking  the 
way  to  Zion,  with  your  faces  thitherward,  that  you 
may  enjoy  salvation  for  walls  and  bulwarks.  Oh, 
you  blessed  children  of  the  Lord,  lift  up  your  heads, 


and  stay  your  minds  upon  the  Lord,  waiting  pa- 
tiently upon  him.     He  will  turn  your  sorrows  into 
everlasting  rejoicing,  and  seal  you  up  with  his  holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  in  the  marriage  union  with  him-  , 
self;  and  will  give  you  assurance  of  your  eternal  ; 
salvation.     Then  will  you  certainly  know  the  king-  j 
dom  of  God  to  be  within  you,  and  the  anointing  to  ] 
teach  you,  which  will  enable  you  to  delight  in  taking 
up  the  cross  daily,  in  true  obedience  to  the  light  of 
Christ,  all  the  days  you  have  a  being  among  the 
children  of  men.     Then  will  you,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  trample  upon  all  the  pride,  pomp,  plea- 
sures, and  vanity  of  this  evil  world,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  your  dear  and  careful  parents,  whose 
tuition  you  were  under  in  your  tender  years,  and 
of  all  that  walk  in  the  precious  truth  of  our  God, 
who  is  over  all,  blessed  forever.  Amen. 

And  all  dear  Friends  and  Brethren,  seeing  the 
Lord,  who  turneth  the  hearts  of  men  as  the  rivers 
of  waters,  and  in  his  loving-kindness,  so  ordereth 
those  in  authority,  that  the  prison  doors  are  opened 
once  more  in  our  day,  and  we  enjoy  peace  and 
Cjuietness  according  to  his  blessed  will ;  praises  be 
to  his  name  forever ;  I  have  a  concern  upon  my 
spirit,  that  all  Friends  have  their  hearts  aflected  as 
mine  is,  to  live  in  the  sense  of  the  mercies  of  the 
Lord.  And,  for  the  time  to  come,  every  one  en- 
deavour to  prevent  the  enemy  making  disunion 
among  Friends  and  brethren,  as  of  late  years  he 
hath  been  doing,  by  public  opposition  in  some,  and 
others  not  patiently  keeping  in  their  places,  have 
also  separated.  The  difference  being  so  public, 
liath  caused  many  a  sorrouful  heart,  and  given 
cause  to  the  enemies  of  God  to  rejoice.  This  has 
been  a  greater  exercise  and  trouble  to  me  than  all 
the  sharp  persecutions  and  imprisonments  I  have 
endured  for  the  word  of  God,  and  testimony  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  in  the  love  of  God, 
I  beseech  and  entreat  you  all,  who  have  been  or 
are  concerned  in  what  is  above  written,  to  let  the 
love  of  God  so  abound,  that  in  it  all  may  labour 
for  peace  and  unity  in  Christ,  the  Prince  of  peace, 
who  in  love  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  when  we  were 
enemies  :  and  in  our  age  he  hath  called  many  ot 
his  children  to  give  up  their  lives  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  to  gather  enemies 
to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  union  with  him. 
Therefore,  wait  for  the  heavenly  wisdom,  to  bear 
one  uith  another ;  that  if  any  who  are  conscien- 
tious to  God,  and  blameless  in  their  conversations, 
having  a  concern  upon  their  spirits  to  edify  the 
people,  do  declare  the  truih  in  public  assemblies,  I 
beseecii  you  in  the  love  of  God,  that  not  any  through 
disaffection  show  at  least  any  pubhc  opposition  ;  but 
rather  if  there  be  occasion  for  the  party  to  be  spo- 
ken to,  speak  to  him  in  private.  So  will  the  ene- 
my be  prevented  from  casting  stumbling-blocks  ir 
the  way  of  tender-spirited  people,  who  come  in  lovt 
to  be  comforted  in  the  meeting.  In  doing  so,  it  wif 
cause  love  and  unity  to  abound  among  Friends 
and  in  the  love  of  God,  all  will  be  restored  anc 
brought  into  unity  again,  who  have  been  scattered 
and  to  meet  all  together  in  the  everlasting  truth,  tc 
feel  the  healer  of  breaches,  who  is  the  restorer  o 
the  desolate,  exalted  to  reign  in  his  kingdom  in  al 
your  hearts ;  and  to  ofter  up  a  peace-offering,  ii 
passing  by  all  offences  that  have  caused  disunion 
and  to  bind  you  all  up  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
and  bond  of  everlasting  peace.  And  meet  all  to 
gether,  you  who  profess  God's  blessed  truth,  ti 
praise  his  holy  name,  all  as  one,  and  one  as  all 
while  we  are  in  these  mortal  bodies,  and  foreve 
when  time  here  shall  be  no  more.  Even,  so  be  i 
with  you  all,  saith  my  soul,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
to  whom  are  my  prayers,  that  all  may  be  aceonj 
plished  as  above  written.  And  until  it  be  so, 
shall  remain  your  exercised  brother  in  tribulatioi 
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and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Clirist.  William  Dewsbury. 

"  Given  forth  in  the  riiovings  of  the  peaceable 
spirit  and  word  of  reconciliation,  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  to  whom  are  my  prayers,  that  all  who  are 
convinced,  may  wait  to  be  made  of  the  number  of 
the  slain  of  the  Lord,  and  conformable  to  Christ  in 
his  death.  That  they  may  witness  his  quickening 
power  to  raise  them  up  in  the  resurrection  of  life, 
to  enter  into  the  gales  of  Zion,  to  dwell  in  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  where  peace  is  within  her  gates,  and 
quietness  among  all  that  have  their  habitation 
therein,  having  salvation  for  walls  and  bulwarks ; 
and  such  are  blessed  of  the  Lord,  preserved  by  him 
to  the  honour  of  his  name  forever.    Amen. 

W.  B." 

"  Warwick,  4th  of  Tenth  month,  168G." 
(To  be  continued.) 


Oh,  then,  • 
I'll  si.end  : 


rhilc  far  from  earth  my  thoughts  wou 
J  jirayer  one  joyful  hour  with  tlice  ! 


The  Dead  Sea. — Though  in  breadth  not  extend 
ing  ten  miles,  the  Dead  Sea  seems  boundless  to  the 
eye  when  looking  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
murmur  of  the  waves,  as  they  break  on  its  flint- 
strewn  shore,  together  with  the  lines  of  driftwood 
and  fragments  of  bitumen  on  the  beach,  give  to  its 
waters  a  resemblance  to  the  ocean.  Curious  to  ex 
perience  the  sensations  of  swimming  in  so  strange  a 
sea,  I  put  to  the  test  the  accounts  of  the  extreme 
buoyancy  felt  in  it,  and  I  was  quickly  convinced 
that  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  that.  I  found 
the_  water  almost  tepid,  and  so  strong  that  the  chief 
difficulty  was  to  keep  sufficiently  submerged,  the 
feet  starting  up  in  the  air  at  every  vigorous  stroke. 
When  floating,  half  the  body  rose  above  the  surface, 
and,  with  a  pillow,  one  might  have  slept  upon  the 
water. 

After  some  time  the  strangeness  of  the  sensation 
m  some  measure  disappeared,  and  on  approaching 
the  shore,  I  carelessly  dropped  my  feet  to  walk  out, 
when,  lo  !  as  if  a  bladder  had  been  attached  to  each 
heel,  they  flew  upwards,  the  struggle  to  recover  myself 
sent  my  head  down,  the  vilely  bitter  and  briny  water, 
from  which  I  had  hitherto  guarded  my  head,  now 
rushed  into  my  mouth,  eyes,  ears  and  nose,  and  for 
one  horrible  moment  the  only  doubt  I  had  was, 
whether  I  was  to  be  drowned  or  poisoned.  Coming 
to  the  surface,  however,  I  swam  to  land,  making  no 
farther  attempt  to  walk  in  deep  water,  which  I  am 
inchned  to  beHeve  is  almost  imposaibh.— Eastern 
Travel. 
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JOHN   CAD-WALLADER. 

John  Cadwallader,  the  first  minister  of  that 
name  amongst  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
in  the  year  1676,  probably  in  Wales.  We  have 
no  account  of  his  parentage,  nor  of  the  time  of  his 
removal  to  Pennsylvania.  The  first  information 
we  meet  with  concerning  him,  was  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1704,  when  he  was  residiuo- 
at  Horsham,  Philadelphia  county,  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  a  married  man.  The  memo- 
rial issued  concerning  him,  states  that  he  "  was 
convinced  of  the  principles  of  Truth,  when  younn-." 
He  came  forth  in  the  ministry  early  in  lite,  and 
having  been  enabled,  through  the  Lord's  help,  to 
pass  through  many  deep  exercises  and  baptisms  in,  say. 
faith  and  patience,  he  was  prepared  for  extensive'       ■ 


the  Lord's  will,  had  already  become  a  solid  and 
useful_  member  of  the  church  militant.  A  gift  of 
the  ministry  of  life  and  salvation  was  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  he  being  faithful  therein,  it  was  in  due 
time  pubhcly  acknowledged  by  his  friends.  This 
took  place  in  the  Fifth  month  of  this  year,  (1728.) 
(Ml,  how  heart-cheering  it  must  have  been  to  Mary 
Cadwalluder,  as  she  drew  near  the  close  of  her  use- 
lul  liib,  to  sec  her  children  walking  in  the  Truth, 
treading  the  path  of  dedication,  and  labouring  to 
promote  the  Kedeemer's  kingdom  on  earth. 

Our  dedicated  friend  believed  it  right  once  more 
to  enter  into  a  marriage  connexion.  His  marriage 
took  i3lace  in  the  Fourth  month,  1730,  at  Frank- 
ford,  the  meeting  being  attended  by  many  Friends 


usefulness  in  the  church. 


the  ministry,  as  well  as  others.  He  was  not, 
however,  long  permitted  to  remain  at  home.  In 
the  year  1732,  with  the  unity  of  his  friends,  he  once 
more  crossed  the  Atlantic,  with  a  concern  to  pay  a 
religious  visit  to  England,  Ireland  and  Wales.  Of 
this  journey  we  "have  some  hints.  He  was  witt 
Thomas  Story  at  a  meeting,  at  Cheltenham,  on  the 
7th  of  Seventh  month,  1733,  to  which  Thomas 
"  Came  people  of  divers  notions,  as  of  the 
national  church,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  &c.,  and 


„  ■  •      1    ,       •        •  •.  ^f  ^'f  ^''"'^  ^^"""y'  ^'"^ithe  Lord  giviuff  matter  and  utterance   as  likewise 


AN  HOUR  WITH  GOD.         ^''''^'^*'^<'- 
One  hour  with  thee,  my  God,  when  daylight  brealcs 

Over  a  world  thy  guardian  care  has  kept; 
W  lien  the  Iresh  soul  from  soothing  slumber  wakes 

To  praise  the  love  that  watched  me  while  I  slept: 
V\  hen  with  new  strength  my  blood  is  bounding  free, 
the  first,  best,  sweetest  hour  111  give  to  thee. 
One  hour  with  thee,  when  busy  day  begins 

Her  never-ceasing  round  of  bustling  care. 
When  I  must  meet  with  toil,  and  pain,  and  sins. 

And  through  them  all  thy  cross  again  must  bear  ; 
Oh  !  then  to  arm  me  for  the  strife,  to  be, 
Faithful  to  death,  111  kneel  an  hour  to  thee. 
One  hour  with  thee,  when  rides  the  glorious  sun, 

High  in  mid-heaven,  and  panting  nature  feels 
Lifeless  and  overpowered,  and  man  has  done. 

For  oiie  short  hour,  with  urging  life's  swift  wheels ; 
in  that  deep  pause  my  soul  from  care  shall  flee, 
lo  make  that  hour  of  rest,  one  hour  with  thee. 
One  hour  with  thee,  when  saddened  twili"-ht  flings 

Her  soothing  charm  o'er  huvn,  and  vale^  and  grove, 
V\  hen  there  breathes  up  from  all  created  thin</3 

The  sweet,  enthrilling  sense  of  tliy  deep  lo\°e:' 
And  when  its  softening  power  descends  on  me 
My  swelling  heart  shall  spend  an  hour  with  thee. 
One  hour  with  thee,  my  God,  when,  softly,  night 

Climbs  the  high  heaven  with  solemn  step  and  slow, 
When  thy  sweet  stars,  unutterably  bright, 
*■  Are  telling  forth  thy  praise  to  men  below  ; 


Although  we  can  trace  him  in  many  of  his  la- 
bours about  home,  and  in  Philadelphia,  during  the 
early  years  of  his  ministry,  we  have  no  record  of 
his  travels  out  of  his  own  Yearly  Meeting,  until  the 
year  1717,  when  he  visited  New  England.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  171 9,  he  paid  a  religious 
visit  to  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  returning  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1721,  he 
nformed  his  friends  at  home,  of  a  concern  which 
had  rested  on  his  mind  to  visit,  in  gospel  love,  the 
Island  of  England.  His  concern  was  uoited  with, 
and  in  the  Fitth  or  Sixth  month,  he  left  America 
to  fulfil  this  arduous  service.  He  was  diligent  in 
the  work  assigned  him,  and  returned  to  h?s  own 
home,  a  little  before  the  close  of  1722,  bringing 
various  certificates  of  unity  from  meetings,  in  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  being  enabled  to 
render  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  labours  to  his 
brethren  at  his  Monthly  Meeting,  and  the  General 
Meeting  of  Ministers. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1724,  with  Hugh 
Foulke  for  a  companion,  he  visited  Long  Island 
and  some  parts  to  the  east,  from  which  he  returned 
with  the  reward  of  peace  for  his  dedication,  and 
with  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  church 
with  his  labour.  About  the  Sixth  month,  1729,  he 
left  home  on  a  more  general  visit  to  New  England, 
which  occupied  him  till  the  Eleventh  month.  To 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Minister.*,  held  the  31st 
of  Eleventh  month,  he  gave  "  a  short  and  comfort- 
"  account  of  his  travels.  He  also  acknowledged 
the  satisfaction  he  had  felt  in  giving  up  to  this 
service,  and  described  the  prosperit/of  Truth  to 
the  eastward. 

Various  dispensations  of  afiliction  had  been 
meted  out  to  our  friend,  in  the  inscrutable  order- 
iag  of  Divine  Providence,  as  well  as  many  causes 

thankfulness  and  rejoicing.  On  the  8th  of  the!<3ig. 
Eleventh  month,  1728,  his  beloved  wife  Mary,  his 
faithful  assistant  in  the  management  of  his  children, 
was,  after  a  life  of  innocency  and  integrity,  re- 
moved to  receive  the  reward  of  "  a  good  and  faith- 
ful servant!"  WhUst  mourning  over  this  bereave- 
ment, the  heart  of  the  father  must  have  found  some 
consolation  in  his  children,  who,  under  the  watch- 
ful care  of  their  parents,  with  the  blessin"  of  the 
Lord  on  their  instruction,  were  growing  up  useful 
religious  characters.  His  son  John,  bowing  early  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  giving  up  unreservedly  to 


1  received  by  the  people,  and  well  spoken 
of  after."  '  V 

He  was  in  Ireland  the  same  year,  1733.  Friends, 
where  he  travelled,  had  become  acquainted  with 
him  in  his  former  ^asit,  and  there  was  great  open- 
ness to  receive  him,  and  his  ministry.  After  a  very 
satisfactory  visit  of  nearly  two  years,  he  returned 
near  the  middle  of  the  year  1734.  On  giving  an 
account  of  his  labours  and  travels,  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers,  a  minute  was  made  from 
which  the  following  is  taken:  "All  which  were 
comfortable  and  satisfactory  to  this  meeting,  and 
the  rather  for  the  humility  our  said  friend  appeared 
in,  not  valuing  himself  upon  his  reception,  and  the 
service  he  had  had  in  visiting  the  churches." 

John  Churchman  informs  us  that  John  Cadwal- 
lader had  "good  service  at  Concord  Quarterly 
Meeting,  in  the  Twelfth  month,  1736.  In  1739, 
he  was  at  Shrewsbury  Yearly  Meeting,  in  company 
with  Robert  Jordan,  and  in  1740,  at  that  held  at 
'\\'est  River,  with  Michael  Lightfoot.  Towards  the 
close  of  1741,  he,  with  Zebulon  Heston,  visited 
Friends  generally,  in  the  Southern  Provinces.  On 
their  returning,  in  the  winter  following,  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  visited  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the 
Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  John  Churchman  ac- 
companied them  to  Sassafras  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
John  Cadwallader  was  now  preparing  for  his  last 
labour  of  love, — a  visit  to  the  Island  of  Tortola. 
John  Estaugh  and  he  were  both  liberated  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers,  in  1742,  to  visit  that 
Island.  They  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  about  the 
13th  of  the  Eighth  month,  and  landed  in  Tortola, 
on  the  8th  of  the  Ninth  month.  John  Cadwallader 
was  taken  sick  on  the  passage,  yet  rejoiced  to  be  at 
the  scene  of  his  kbour,  and  although  very  weak, 
yet  with  his  companion  he  had  good  and  accepta- 
ble service.  After  a  short  time,  he  grew  more  in- 
and  itsoon  became  evident  that  his  end  was 
near.  He  was  preserved  in  great  peace  to  the  last, 
departing  this  life  on  the  26th  of  the  Ninth  month  ; 
aged  nearly  sixty-six  years. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Philadel- 
phia, notes  in  its  minutes,  that  it  had  received  sa- 
tLsfiictory  account  of  his  services,  and  a  letter  from 
a  friend  on  the  Island,  speaking  of  the  visit  of  the 
two  Johns,  says  :  "  The  testimonies  of  these  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  were  with  life  and  power,  and 
were  as  clouds  filled  with  rain  upon  a  thirsty  land." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Ti.r  "The  Frioml." 

On  tlic  Xervons  System. 
The  following  observatious  on  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem of  Animals,  taken  from  one  of  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  will  probably  afford  both  amusement  and 
instruction  to  most  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 
The  subject  is  one  which  ought  to  interest  all  : — 

"  In  the  lowest  species  of  animals,  which  appear  to 
be  devoid  of  any  specific  organs  of  digestion,  motion, 
or  sensation  ;  whose  economy  indeed  only  enables 
them  to  contribute,  in  a  mode  as  yet  unknown,  to 
the  nutrition  and  preservation  of  the  individual,  or 
to  the  continuation  of  the  species,  no  distinct  nervous 
system  has  yet  been  discovered,  or  at  least  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated  :  it  is  presumed  rather  than 
known,  that  in  such  animals  there  exists  a  variable 
number  of  small  insulated  masses  of  nervous  matter 
called  ganglions,  which  are  connected  with  each 
other,  and  with  different  parts  of  the  body,  by  means 
of  slender  filaments  that  radiate  from  these  masses 
in  various  directions. 

In  ascending  the  scale  of  animal  existence,  we 
meet  with  species,  in  which,  though  devoid  of  organs 
of  sense  and  motion,  there  exist  distinct  organs  of 
digestion  ;  and  in  such  species  the  upper  part  of  the 
passage  leading  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach  is 
usually  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  collar,  from  whence 
distinct  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

In  ascending  still  higher  the  scale  of  animal  ex- 
istence we  find,  together  with  a  greater  symmetry 
of  structure  in  the  whole  individual,  additional  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  regularity  in  the  distribution  of  these  super- 
added parts.  Thus,  in  those  classes  of  animals 
which  include  the  leech,  the  centipede,  and  the  bee, 
whose  bodies  are  naturally  divisible  into  distinct 
segments,  we  find  a  series  of  ganglions  placed  op- 
posite the  respective  segments,  and  sending  out 
nerves  which  are  appropriated  to  the  muscles  of 
voluntary  motion  attached  to  these  segments  :  and 
the  several  ganglions  are  reciprocally  united  by 
intervening  portions  of  a  nervous  cord,  which  is 
continued  from  one  extremity  of  the  body  to  the 
other;  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  thread 
in  which  knots  have  been  tied  at  stated  intervals. 
And  in  those  species  of  these  classes  which  have 
eyes,  as  is  the  case  with  insects,  there  are  additional 
ganglions  near  the  head  ;  from  which  arise  the  nerves 
of  vision,  and  probably,  of  touch. 

If  in  ascending  still  higher  the  scale  of  animal 
existence,  we  examine  the  nervous  system  of  fish, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  we  find  that  those 
parts  which  are  subservient  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
individual,  and  to  the  continuation  of  the  species, 
are  supplied  with  ganghons  and  nerves  correspond- 
ing in  their  general  character  and  mode  of  distribu- 
tion with  the  nervous  system  of  the  lower  classes  : 
and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  nerves  of  voluntary 
motion  merely  differs  from  that  of  the  intermediate 
classes,  in  being  more  elaborate;  the  individual 
nerves  all  communicating  with  a  continuous  cord 
which  extends  from  one  extremity  of  the  body  to 
the  other ;  but  which,  instead  of  floating  loosely  in 
the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  as  in  insects,  &c.,  is 
contained  in  a  canal  essentially  consisting  of  a  series 
of  parts  called  vertebrce,  which  taken  together  ibrm 
what  is  called  the  spine  or  backbone.  From  the 
structure  of  this  spine  these  classes  are  called  vcr- 
tebrated:  and  it  is  deserving  of  notice  that  these 
classes  alone  have  a  cranium,  or  skull. 

The  nervous  cord  above  described  is  known  more 
familiarly  under  the  name  of  the  spinal  marrow,  a 
term  which  is  derived  from  its  resemblance,  in  some 
of  its  physical  characters,  to  the  oil  contained  in  the 
interior  of  the  bones  of  man  and  various  other  ani- 
mals. 


That  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  which  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  head  is  continued  into  the  cavity  of  the 
skull ;  and  is  there  apparently  lost  in  a  more  or  less 
reri-ular  mass  of  nervous  matter  called  the  brain  : 
which  is  small  and  simple  in  its  structure,  in  fish ; 
larger,  and  more  compUeated,  progressively,  in  rep- 
tiles, birds,  and  quadrupeds ;  largest,  and  most  com- 
plicated, in  man.  From  the  lower  surface  of  the 
brain  arise  several  pairs  of  nerves  which  are  princi- 
pally distributed  upon  the  organs  of  the  distinct 
senses,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face  :  and  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  while  the  nerves  of  the  muscles 
of  mere  animal  motion,  as  of  the  trunk  and  extre- 
mities, are  derived  from  the  spinal  marrow ;  the 
nerves  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  which  may  be 
called  preeminently  the  muscles  of  moral  and  mtel- 
lectual  expression,  are  derived  from  the  brain 
itself. 

In  ascending,  then,  from  fish,  the  lowest  of  the 
four  classes  of  vertebral  animals,  to  quadrupeds, 
which  constitute  the  highest  class,  the  general  mass 
of  the  brain  upon  the  whole  increases  in  proportional 
size ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  also  more  and  more, 
resembles  that  of  man,  both  in  its  general  form,  and 
in  the  character  and  proportions  of  its  several  parts. 
But  the  Jiuman  brain,  when  fully  developed,  contains 
parts  which  do  not  exist  in  the  brain  of  those  ani- 
mal species  which  approach  nearest  to  man  in  the 
structure  of  this  part. 

It  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  add,  with  respect 
to  those  occasional  deviations  from  the  common 
form,  called  monsters  and  lusus  naturae,  that  nature 
never  elevates  the  brain  of  an  individual  of  a  lower 
to  that  of  a  higher  class ;  though  the  brain  of  an 
individual  of  a  higher  is  frequently  not  developed 
beyond  the  degree  of  a  lower  :  and  this  law  of  the 
development  of  the  brain  is,  with  reference  at  least 
to  the  distinction  of  classes,  correspondent  with  that 
of  the  genera]  form. 

The  nervous  system  of  man,  without  any  reference 
to  that  of  other  animals,  naturally  resolves  itself  into 
three  sufficiently  distinct  divisions  :  of  which  one  is 
appropriated  to  those  parts,  which  characterize  him 
simply  as  an  organized  being ;  another,  to  his  powers 
of  voluntary  motion  ;  the  third,  or  the  brain,  to 
the  organs  of  the  several  senses,  and  probably,  to 
the  manifestation  of  the  intellectual   powers  and 


Of  the  two  first  of  the  foregoing  divisions  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  more  at  large  ;  because  no  doubt 
exists  in  the  minds  of  physiologists  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  offices.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  brain ;  which  therefore  demands  a  greater 
share  of  our  attention." 

(To  be    continued.) 


For  "  The  Frii-nd." 

We  think  the  readers  of  the  Friend  will  not  con- 
sider the  space  occupied  by  the  following  observa- 
tions, on  the  reopening  of  the  African  Slave  Trade, 
as  uselessly  appropriated,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only 
furnishes  information  as  to  the  grounds  on  which 
the  reopening  of  that  trade  is  advocated,  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  discloses  some  of  the  causes  which  are 
silently  undermining  the  system,  where  it  is  claimed 
to  be  most  essential  to  the  existence  of  the'  State, 
and  working  most  favourably  for  both  master  and 
slave.  The  article  appeared  originally  in  the 
Charleston  Standard,  S.  G. 

"  Tlie  Slave  Trcuie  to  be  Reopened.  —  Nearly 
three  years  ago,  we  avowed  ourselves  in  favor  of  the 
slave  trade.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
position  was  an  extreme  one.  *  *  *  Though 
slavery  was  possessed  of  every  element  necessary 
to  a  living  social  system,  we  felt  it  never  could  be 
defended  upon  pre-existing  principles  or  opinions ; 
but  that,  to  its  vindication  and  establishment,  there 


was  the  necessity  of  distinct  organization  and  intelli- 
gence ;  that,  instead  of  a  flank,  we  must  present  a 
front — instead  of  fear,  we  must  have  hope — instead 
of  endurance,  action — and,  to  the  end  of  changing 
our  attitude  in  the  contest,  and  of  planting  our 
standard  right  in  the  very  faces  of  our  adversaries, 
we  propose,  as  a  leading  principle  of  Southern  policy, 
to  reopen  and  legitimate  the  .slave  trade. 

"While  men,  from  superabundance,  were  crowded 
out  from  the  North,  and  were  directed  by  Emigra- 
tion Aid  Societies  upon  Kansas,  we  had  not  enough 
for  the  ordinary  offices  of  labour,  and  it  required 
force  to  send  them  out.  If  we  were  to  send  labour- 
ing whites,  there  was  the  apprehension  that  they 
themselves  would  acquire  an  interest  in  the  terri- 
tory in  opposition  to  the  institution  of  domestic  sla- 
very, and  thus  might  fail  to  secure  the  State.  If 
we  were  to  send  slaves,  we  lose  their  conservative 
office  in  the  social  economy  at  home. 

"  So  many  whites  have  come  in  since  slaves  have 
been  restricted,  that  this  class  of  our  population  is 
greatly  in  excess.  Many  have  taken  to  the  walks 
of  manual  labor.  They  struggle  for  subsistence  in 
competition  with  the  slave,  and  already,  even  in  this 
state,  where  there  is  still  an  excess  of  slaves,  the 
proposition  has  been  made  and  pressed,  to  relieve 
the  whites  from  the  severities  of  such  a  contest.  To 
fortify  the  frontier,  therefore,  there  was  the  danger 
of  violating  the  integrity  of  slave  society  in  the  centre 
of  our  soundest  state.  The  political  power  to  be 
gained  on  the  one  hand  was  not  a  compensation  for 
the  moral  strength  to  be  lost  on  the  other. 

One  effort  might  be  successful,  but  others  must 
occur  perpetually;  and,  constrained  to  elect  between 
power  in  Congress  or  power  in  the  state,  between 
social  strength  or  political  extension,  our  specula- 
tions turned  abroad,  and  the  minds  of  men  were 
forced  to  vibrate  between  the  alternatives  of  '  cir- 
cumscription or  the  slave  trade.' 

"  Another  not  less  necessary  step,  was  to  increase 
the  general  population  of  the  South,  and  preserve 
an  approximation  to  equality  in  the  popular  branch 
of  the  National  Legislature.  We  could  expect  no 
great  increase  of  foreign  labour  in  competition  with 
our  slaves;  but,  should  increase  occur,  it  would  ten 
still  more  to  change  the  nature  of  our  society.  The 
white  element  would  only  the  more  surely  claim  th 
aid  of  legislation  to  exclude  the  slave,  and  there 
was  no  reasonable  hope,  therefore,  of  being  able  to 
supply  our  wants  with  the  pauper  population  of 
Europe.  To  submit  to  the  government  of  an  irre- 
sponsible majority  in  Congress,  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  and  the  minds  of  men  were  forced  again  to  vi 
brate  between  the  alternatives  of  dissolution  or  the 
slave  trade. 

"  There  was  another  important  step  to  be  taken, 
A  contrast  has  been  drawn  between  the  North  and 
South,  in  respect  of  their  improvements — the  defi 
ciencies  of  the  South  had  been  established,  and  the 
fact  was  charged  to  the  institution  of  domestic  sla- 
very. We  knew  that  this  was  no  evidence  of  ineffi- 
ciency— we  knew  that  while  labour  had  been  cut  oft 
from  the  South,  it  had  continued  to  pour  in  upon 
the  North ;  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  they  have 
twice  as  much  labour  and  less  land,  and  it  was 
tiiral  and  necessary,  therefore,  that  their  relative^ii 
improvements  should  be  greater. 

"We  also  knew  that  in  proportion  to  population 
at  the  South  the  products  are  greater  than  am 
any  other  people  in  the  world,  and  to  us  there  was  \ 
nothing  in  this  contrast  to  cause  dissatisfaction ;  but  j)l 
the  fact  by  all  the  world  was  taken  as  conclusive 
proof  of  inefficiency.  We  knew  that  equality  could 
ultimately  be  restored  by  an  equality  of  labour;  but 
the  fact  that  interests  are  already  established  at  the 
North,  gives  them  a  present  advantage  in  the  race. 
If  solicitous  for  free  white  labour,  it  would  naturallj 
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hesitate  to  come  in  competition  with  our  slaves,  but 
it  would  the  less  incline  to  come,  that  there  were  no 
enterprises  in  existence  to  attract  it.  These  were 
at  the  North,  and  to  the  North  was  drawn  still  other 
labour  to  their  further  progress. 

"  To  stem  the  cwrent  of  opinion,  therefore,  as  well 
as  to  turn  the  tide  of  improvement,  and  give  to  our- 
selves the  comforts  of  progress  and  the  confidence 
of  the  world,  there  was  the  necessity  for  labour 
and,  as  this  labour  could  never  come  fi-om  Europe 
we  were  turned  again  to  Africa,  and  the  minds  of 
men  were  further  forced  to  vibrate  between  the 
alternatives  of  perpetual  dependence  or  the  slave 
trade. 

"  And  there  was  still  another  step.  Men  have 
been  forced  to  realize  that  whites  and  slaves  have 
been  brought  together  here  in  unequal  and  unna- 
tural proportions.  A  slave  society,  properly  con- 
stituted, will  have  neither  race  in  excess;  and,  if 
left  free  to  Jorm^  there  is  but  little  doubt  but  that 
the  races  would  come  together  in  natural  propor- 
tions. There  would  be  slaves  enough  for  labour, 
and  whites  enough  for  direction,  and  the  case  would 
be  exceptional  in  which  the  whke  man  would  labour 
in  competition  with  the  slave,  or  the  slave  direct, 
[except  in  subordination  to  the  white  man.  But,  as 
already  maintained,  they  had  not  been  free  to  form. 

"  While  slaves  from  abroad  have  been  kept  out, 
iwhites  from  abroad  have  been  forced  in,  and  filling 
the  rounds  of  employment  open,  from  the  humblest 
labour  to  the  highest  offices  of  direction,  they  have 
been  in  the  way  of  pushing  slavery  out.  That 
slaves,  if  free  to  come,  would  have  been  competent 
to  every  emergency  of  labour,  there  can  be  little 
doubt ;  but,  not  being  free  to  come,  they  have  been 
too  much  extended ;  they  have  left  interstices  into 
which  free  labour,  by  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
Las  been  forced,  and  the  institution  has  lost  much 
jf  its  integrity. 

"  While  the  South  becomes  strengthened,  there  is 
Qo  increase  of  strength  to  this  peculiar  feature  of 
3ur  society;  free  labour,  in  competition  with  slave 
labour,  is  necessarily  conservative  of  its  own  pecu- 
liar interests,  and  it  has  seemed  possible,  therefore, 
;hat  the  fortunes  of  our  Constitution  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a  class  who  have  no  direct  and  legitimate 
connection  with  it.  Already,  in  some  sections  of 
;he  country,  it  has  become  more  popular  to  talk  of 
[vhipping  the  North  than  advancing  slavery; 
tiave  common  cause  in  the  one,  but  all  seem  not  to 
lave  perception  of  a  common  cause  in  the  other ; 
md  while  the  interests  of  the  country  sustain  the 
south,  and  point  to  a  magnificent  career  of  national 
)rosperity  out  of  the  Union,  if  not  in  it,  they  d 
)oint  to  the  integrity  and  advancement  of  our  own 
)eculiar  form  of  society. 

"  To  obviate  the  evils  of  this  unnatural  condition 
las  become  the  object  of  very  serious  interest,  but 
t  only  can  be  accomplished  by  an  increase  of  slaves. 
iVith  this,  every  interest  would  be  harmonized ; 
here  is  no  white  man  who  would  not  engraft  his 
rork  upon  the  labour  of  the  slave,  if  the  slave  could 
e  had  so  cheap  as  to  allow  him  to  do  so  to  advan- 
age ;  but  without  this,  the  evil  must  increase, 
nd  those  who  believe  in  slavery — who  have  confi- 
ence  in  its  efficiency  and  order,  and  who  would 
reserve  and  perpetuate  it  to  the  great  objects  of 
s  achievement — are  constrained  to  look  for  the 
emedy  wliich  the  condition  indicates,  and  these 
gain  are  fjrced  to  vibrate  between  the  alternatives 
f  social  disintegration  and  the  slave  trade. 

"At  every  step  of  reaction,  therefore,  we  have 
cen  met  by  difliculties  which  only  find  solution  in 
lie  irieasure  we  propose.  To  preserve  equality  in 
oint  of  States ;  to  recover  equality  in  representa- 
ion ;  to  have  any  share,  in  fact,  in  Federal  legisla- 
ion;  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  our  institution, 


and  turn  the  tide  of  commercial  power  from  the 
North,  and  even  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  own 
peculiar  system  of  society — there  has  seemed  to  be 
the  necessity  for  opening  up  again  the  stream  of  our 
foreign  labour." 
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For  many  months  past  we  have  heard  that  some 
of  the  violent  pro-slavery  pohticiaus  in  the  South 
were  expressing  themselves  in  favour  of  reopening 
the  slave  trade,  in  order  to  multiply  more  rapidly 
their  labouring  population,  and  thus  permit  the  more 
free  expansion  of  their  peculiar  institution.  The 
experience  in  Kansas  shows,  that-  although  slave- 
holders may. invade  a  new  territory  and  remain 
there  long  enough  to  control  an  election,  yet  it  does 
not  suit  them  to  divide  their  strength  by  attempting 
to  bring  many  of  their  bondsmen  with  them,  or  to  re- 
main there  long  themselves  while  their  families 
are  in  another  State.  There  are  comparatively  few 
of  them  who  can  afibrdto  emigrate, — leaving  their 
lands  and  houses  behind  them, — to  go  into  a  dis- 
trict where  there  is  no  security  from  the  escape  of 
their  slaves.  Neither  can  they  divide  their  slaves, 
taking  part  with  them  and  leaving  part  behind  ; 
the  whole  of  their  force  is  required  to  carry  on  their 
operations  at  the  old  homestead,  whUe  derangement 
and  loss  soon  foUow  the  protracted  absence  of  the 
master.  If  negroes  were  cheaper,  so  that  the  smaller 
planters  could  buy  more  of  them,  and  many  who 
now  are  not  able  to  hold  a  slave,  could  raise  the 
means  to  purchase  one,  it  is  thought  by  those  de- 
voted propagators  of  this  abominable  system,  there 
would  be  many  more,  able  and  willing  to  carry 
their  families  and  servants  into  new  territories,  and 
thus  slavery  could  be  more  readily  extended.  To 
effijct  this  it  is  proposed  to  reopen  the  African  slave 
trade.  Another  reason  for  this  measure  is  given  in 
the  extracts  which  will  be  found  in  another  column, 
taken  from  the  Charleston  Standard,  S.  C,  which 
we  have  given,  in  order  to  let  our  readers  see  the 
position  which  is  now  assumed  by  several  of  the 
leading  newspapers  at  the  South  and  the  kind  of 
argument  by  which  they  attempt  to  enforce  and  de- 
fend it. 

The  governor  of  South  Carolina  has  gained  for 
himself  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being  the  first 
to  make  an  official  demonstration  in  favour  of  this 
country  entering  into  a  traffic,  which  it,  in  common 
with  all  other  civilized  nations,  has  branded  ai 
racy,  and  as  deserving  of  condign  punishment.  In 
his  message  to  the  legislature,  recently  convened 
says,  "  To  maintain  our  present  condition,  we  must 
have  cheap  labour.  This  can  be  sustained  in  but 
one  way,  by  reopening  the  slave  trade.  Until 
Providence  interposes  and  changes  his  organization, 
the  African  must  continue  to  be  a  'hewer  of  wood 
and  a  drawer  of  water.'  It  is  A  diseased  sentimen- 
tality which  starts  back  at  the  idea  of  legalizing  the 
slave  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  contemplates  with- 
out emotion,  the  cruel  servitude  which  capital  ex- 
acts of  labour  all  the  world  over.  There  \v  as  a  time 
when  canting  philanthropists  had  instilled  into  us 
a  belief  that  slavery  was  wrong.  Investigation  has 
entirely  changed  the  once  common  sentiment  on  this 
point."  "  Irrespective  however  of  interest,  the  act 
of  congress  declaring  the  slave  trade  piracy,  is  a 
brand  upon  us  which  I  thiuk  it  important  to  re- 
If  the  trade  be  piracy,  the  shive  mu-t  be 
plunder,  and  no  ingenuity  can  avoid  the  I'lLrienl  ne- 
ity  of  such  a  conclusion.  My  h'jpes  and  tor- 
tunes  are  iudissolubly  associated  with  this  form  of 
society.     I  feel  that  I  would  be  wanting  in  duty  if 


I  did  not  urge  you  to  withdraw  your  assent  to  an 
act  which  is  itself  a  direct  condemnation  of  your  in- 
stitutions." 

This  portion  of  the  message  was  referred  to  a 
.special  committee,  after  a  debate,  in  which  some  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature  endeavoured  to  get 
rid  of  the  disgrace  of  entertaining  the  consideration 
of  the  subject. 

It  is  well  to  note  the  initiatory  steps  in  this  ne- 
farious basiness.  Five  years  ago,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  credited  that  any  one  considered  respect- 
able, would  have  been  so  reckless  of  his  character 
as  to  let  it  be  known,  even  in  his  private  circle,  that 
he  would  tolerate  the  inhuman  trade  in  the  natives 
of  Ati-ica,  let  the  prospect  of  gain  be  what  it  might. 
But  now,  as  we  have  already  observed,  several  of 
the  leading  journals,  south  of  the  Potomac,  are  ad- 
vocating it,  and  demanding  that  the  United  States 
government  shall  repeal  the  laws  enacted  to  destroy 
it.  Nor  can  we  assure  ourselves  that  the  measure 
will  not  find  many  favourers,  in  what  are  called  the 
free  States.  Supposed  interest,  and  the  habit  of 
cringing  to  the  demands  of  the  slave  States,  have 
already  betrayed  many  into  the  advocacy  or  de- 
fence of  measures  they  once  would  have  denounced 
and  opposed ;  and  we  know  not  to  what  lengths 
these  and  other  base  motives  may  induce  such  poli- 
tical gamesters  to  venture.  In  our  large  commer- 
cial cities,  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  a  class  of  men 
considered  respectable,  who  are  now  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  African  slave  trade,  and  wh'o  would 
rejoice  at  any  movement  that  might  enable  them  to 
gratify  their  thirst  for  gold  at  less  risk  than  they 
now  incur.  It  is  said  to  have  been  certainly  ascer- 
tained, that  between  forty  and  fifty  slavers  sailed 
out  of  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  course  of  the  year  1855.  How- 
many  times  they  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  their 
stolen  tortured  human  cargoes,  we  can  never  know. 
The  following  is  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
published  in  New  York  : — 

THE  AFPJCAX  SLAVE  TRADE. 

According  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  U.  S.  De- 
puty Marshals  say ; — 

"This  business  was  never  prosecuted  with  greater 
energy  than  at  preseut.  The  occasional  interposition  of 
the  legal  authorities  exercises  no  apparent  influence  for 
suppression.     It  is  seldom  that  one  or  more  vessels 


seldom  that  one  or  more 
be  designated  at  the  wharves,  respecting  which 
there  is  evidence  that  she  is  either  in  or  has  been  con- 
cerned in  the  traffic;  and  within  the  last  nine  months 
three  alleged  slave  cases  of  the  character  referred  to  have 
been  before  our  courts,  resulting  in  one  instance  in  con- 

"  The  manner  of  conducting  this  trade  has  undergone 
some  change  within  a  few  months,  which  it  is  well  to 
observe.  Parties  in  Cuba,  desirous  of  fitting  out  a 
slaver,  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  agents  in  this  city, 
through  certain  commercial  houses,  to  negotiate  for  the 
charter  of  such  a  craft  as  may  be  deemed  suitable  for  an 
African  voyage.  They  come  here  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  funds,  and  effect  a  charter,  with  a  proviso 
that  the  vessel  may  be  purchased,  if  desired,  when  she 
arrives  at  her  destination.  Through  the  potent  influence 
of  said  funds,  it  becomes  the  interest  of  all  concerned, 
even  to  the  sailmalier,  caulker,  shipwright  and  joiner,  to 
say  no  more  about  the  matter  than  is  necessary  ;  and  as 
regards  the  cargo.  Judge  Belts  has  ruled  that  its  charac- 
ter, as  ordinarily  made  up,  can  afi^ord  no  evidence  justi- 
fymg  the  vessel's  detention. 

"  The  vessel  therefore  departs,  with  the  United  States 
flag  at  her  peak,  and  a  proper  person  on  board  provided 
with  the  blank  papers,  the  powers  of  an  attorney,  Ac, 
so  that  if  an  arrangement  can  be  effected  for  procuring 
a  cargo  of  negroes,  the  vessel  is  sold  at  a  large  profit, 
and  her  late  owners  in  New  York  are  no  longer  respon- 
ble  for  her  proceedings.  Her  flag  will  protect  her  from 
interference  by  foreign  cruisers,  and  our  own  are  not  so 
umerous,  but  that  they  can  commonly  be  avoided, 
'he  vessel  is  then  run  to  Cuba,  the  cargo  discharged, 
nd  the  vessel  .burned.  Humanity  has  been  outraged, 
but  a  princely  fortune  has  been  acquired. 

"  The  question  is  renewed  with  stiir  more  earnestness 
— 'Can  the  fitting  out  of  slavers  here  be  prevented?' 
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There  are  officers  in  the  emplo^-ment  of  goTernment, 
noted  for  their  sagacity  and  long;  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  who  answer  that  it  can,  by  so 
amending  the  law  relating  to  the  shipment  of  crews,  that 
vessels  engaged  in  the  African  trade,  shall  take  none  but 
Americans. 

"  The  Journal  thinks  it  would  stop  the  crime— as  Por- 
tuguese men  are  the  sailors. 

"  '  There  is  a  man  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  who  is  report- 
ed to  be  an  extensiw  shipper  of  crews  for  the  African 
coast;  and  another,  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  who  does 
much  of  the  same  kind  of  business.'  " 

These  things  call  loudly  on  all  who  are  solicit- 
ous to  save  our  country  from  the  ignominy  of  such 
complicated  wickedness,  and  the  punishment  that 
it  must  sooner  or  later  draw  down  upon  it,  to  be 
on  the  alert  to  know  and  to  perform  their  duty  in 
endeavouring  to  expose  and  to  counteract  the 
attempts  making  to  prepare  the  people  for  submis- 
sion to  these  further  demands  of  the  slaveholders. 


SUilllARY  OF  EVESTS. 


EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Eleventh  mo.  15th. 
A  severe  gale  occurred  at  Liverpool  on  the  12th,  doing 
much  damage.  The  ships  Silas  Wright  and  Samuel  Fox, 
for  New  York,  and  the  Louisiana,  for  New  Orleans,  were 
driven  ashore  on  the  Middle  Banks.  No  lives  were  lost, 
and  steamers  were  busy  saving  their  Cargoes. 

The  English  ministerial  papers  publish  conspicuously 
that  the  alliance  of  France  and  England  was  as  close  and 
cordial  as  ever,  and  that  it  has  never  been  shaken  or 
impaired. 

Leopold  Redpath,  the  Registrar  6f  the  great  Northern 
Railway  of  England,  has  absconded,  being  a  defaulter  to 
the  amount  of  £150,000. 

The  money  market  is  decidedly  more  stringent,  and 
the  Bank  of  England  has  increased  its  rates  of  discount 
to  7  per  cent.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  has 
decreased  £66,000,  and  the  returns  of  the  Bank  of  France 
show-  a  decrease  of  3,000,000  francs.  The  Emperor  Na- 
poleon remains  at  Paris.  Gen.  Kisseleff,  the  Russiac 
Ambassador,  had  delivered  his  credentials,  and  was 
favourably  received.  The  position  of  the  Bank  of  France 
was  not  improving,  and  the  continued  diminution  of 
specie  has  given  rise  to  reports  that  the  reluctance  of  the 
Emperor  to  consent  to  a  suspension  of  specie  payments 
has  been  over'co-pe,  in  which  case  the  Bank  would  pro- 
bably resume  the  practice  of  discounting  ninety  day 
bills. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  is  noticed.  In  most  of  the  island  there  is  now 
very  little  pauperism.  The  Queen  of  England  has  granted 
a  full  pardon  to  all  the  political  offenders.  The  total 
value  of  the  foreign  grain  and  flour  of  all  kinds  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  for  1855,  was  £17,508,700 
The  Spanish  government  has  issued  a  circular,  prohibit- 
ing the  press  from  discussing  religious  questions,  mat- 
ters relating  to  foreign  Sovereigns,  and  Socialist  doc- 
trines. 

A  letter  from  Rome  states,  that  the  decennial  census 
of  the  population  of  the  Papal  States  has  jnst  been  com- 
pleted. The  total  number  is  3,100,000  souls,  being  an 
increase  of  300,000  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Times'  Vienna  correspondent  states,  that  the  Pope 
has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  it  was  generally  believed  at  Rome, 
that  there  would  very  soon  be  an  honourable  compromise 
between  Naples  and  the  Western  Powers. 

All  the  journals  of  Berlin  have  been  warned  to  be 
most  cautious  in  what  they  say  about  France.  The 
liberal  National  Zeiiiini/  was,  on  the  3d  ult.,  confiscated 
by  the  police,  for  a  leading  article  called  "  The  Enigma 
of  the  Day,"  containing  some  rather  severe  attacks  on 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  Volk's  Zeituni/  was  also 
seized  for  an  -.irticle  of  a  similar  tendency. 

Letters  from  Madeira  state,  that  there  are  symptoms 
of  improvement  in  the  vines,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
may  contiiuie,  so  that  the  supplies  of  wine  may  he  kept 
up.  The  faiUirc  of  the  vine  crops  has  had  the  effect  of 
turning  the  native  industry  of  Madeira  into  other  profita- 
ble channels.  The  sugar-cane  has  been  planted  largely 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  results  have  been 
highly  satisfactory.  Attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  corn,  and  to  the  i)roduction  of  cochineal, 
hotli  of  which  branches  of  industry  are  likely  to  become 
important.  The  poor  cla.-^.^os  are  growing  vegetables  of 
all  sorts,  especially  the  potato,  and  they  now  seem  to  be 
in  a  comfortable  state. 

Liverjjool  Markets. — Cotton  had  been  inactive  during 
the  week.     Middling  qualities  were  scarce,  and  had  im- 


roved    l-16th.      Breadstuffs    generally    inactive    and 
lightly  lower.     Consols  for  money,  92J. 

PERSIA. — A  detachment  from  the  Persian  army  bo- 
fore  Herat,  had  seized  the  Affghan  city  of  Furrah.  Ac- 
^  to  the  Delhi  Gazette,  of  Tenth  mo.  13th,  Herat 
had  also  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  Their 
army  had  been  reinforced  to  the  uumbe'r  of  100,000  men. 
The  Anglo-Indian  expedition  had,  it  was  supposed,  sailed 
from  Bombay,  and  a  counter  demonstration  by  Russia, 
from  the  Caspian,  was  looked  upon  in  some  quarters  as 
not  improbable. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress  met  on  the  1st  instant, 
with  a  full  quorum  in  both  branches. 

The  Popular  Vote  at  the  Presidential  election,  was 
nearly  as  follows  —  Buchanan,  1,753,716;  Fremont, 
977  ;  Fillmore,  840,186 — total  for  these  three  can- 
didates, 3,903,879.  A  few  thousand  votes  were  given 
for  Gerritt  Smith  and  others. 

California. — The  last  arrival  at  New  York,  from  As- 
pinwall,' brought  364  passengers  and  $1,830,220  in 
pecie.  The  San  .Francisco  dates  are  to  Eleventh  month 
ith.  The  State,  it  was  believed,  had  voted  for  Buchanan. 
The  Democrats  have  also  secured  a  majority  in  the  Le- 
gislature, which  secures  to  them  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors, provided  the  party  can  agree  among  themselves  on  a 
"ioice.  Gov.  Johnson  withdrew  his  proclamation  de- 
aring  San  Francisco  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  the  day 
before  election ;  and  the  State  arms  were  on  the  same 
day  surrendered  by  the  agent  of  the  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee to  General  Kibbe,  the  State  custodian.  The  over- 
land immigrants  still  continue  to  enter  California,  and 
during  the  past  week  several  trains  daily  passed  through 
San  Anderas.  886  persons  have  entered  by  way  of  Honey 
Lake  Valley,  bringing  with  them  8564  head  of  cattle, 
350  horses  and  3700  sheep.  4000  sheep  also  arrived 
near  Columbia,  from  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  1000 
having  been  lost  on  the  route.  They  were  five  months 
on  the  road.  Many  of  these  immigrants  are  former  re- 
sidents of  this  State,  returning  hither  with  their  families. 
Recently,  at  San  Andreas,  during  a  rain,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  some  brick  in  a  brick-yard  contained  gold, 
and  it  being  found  that  the  gold  was  more  valuable  than 
the  brick,  the  proprietors  turned  a  stream  of  water,  and 
are  now  washing  away  the  whole  brick-yard.  On  the 
29th  of  Eighth  mo.,  a  large  number  of  delegates  from 
diti'erent  parts  of  the  Gadsden  purchase,  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  form  a  ter- 
ritorial government.  It  is  proposed  to  call  the  new  ter- 
ritory "Arizona."  The  estimated  population  is  10,000 
The  health  of  the  Isthmus  is  better  than  usual  at  thi; 
season,  and  the  railroad  was  in  good  order.  A  cargo  of 
oil  received  from  a  whale  ship  at  Panama,  was  recently 
sent  over  the  railroad  to  Aspinwall,  for  shipment  to  N 
York,  and  also  a  cargo  of  coffee  brought  from  Costa 
Rica. 

Kansas. — Dates  from  Kansas  to  the  19th  ult.,  stat- 
that  the  land  sales  at  Leavenworth  were  passing  off 
quietly,  about  2000  purchasers  being  in  attendance, 
the  bidding  active  and  high.  It  is  calculated  that  it 
take  nearly  a  month  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  and  that 
they  will  produce  much  more  than  the  appraised  valua- 
tion of  §3,510,000.  A  conflict  of  authority  had  occur- 
red between  Gov.  Geary  and  Judge  Lecompte.  The 
latter  admitted  to  bail  a  man,  named  Charles  Hays,  who 
had  been  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Daniel  C.  Buffum. 
The  Governor  then  ordered  the  U.  S.  Marshal  to  re-arrest 
Hays,  and  keep  him  safely  for  trial.  The  Marshal  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  Governor's  orders,  and  tendered 
his  resignation,  on  which  the  Governor  caused  the  arrest 
of  Hays  to  be  made  by  Col.  Titus  and  a  party  of  men. 
The  prisoner  applied  to  Judge  Cato  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  which  was  refused,  causing  much  excitement 
among  the  pro-slavery  party.  Gov.  Geary  has  definitely 
suspended  the  Lecompton  trials,  and  Judge  Lecompte 
has  issued  a  process  against  the  Governor  for  contempt 
of  court.  The  aff'air  will  probably  end  in  the  resigna- 
tion or  removal  of  one  or  both  of  these  officials. 

Neio  York. — Mortality  last  week,  410.  On  the  29th, 
sales  of  wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.74  for  Canada  white,  and 
$1.50  for  fair  red  Illinois. 

Philadelphia.  —  Mortality  last  week,  232  ;  of  scarlet 
fever,  45. 

0/iio.— The  official  vote  was,  Fremont,  187,491 ;  Buch- 
anan,   170,874;    Fillmore,    28,125;    Smith,    150 — total, 


sage  says,  that  the  common  school  system  of  that  State 
is  rapidly  acquiring  value  and  efficiency,  and  now  gives 
instruction  to  130,000  children. 

Louisiana,   gave  Buchanan   22,164   votes;    Fillmore, 

3709— total,  42,873.     , 

South  Carolina.— The  Legislature  recently  met.  The 
Governor  in  his  message  regards  the  recent  election  as 
merely  establishing  a  truce  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  He  advocates  the  revival  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  thinks  every  department  of  labour  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  slaves.  He  says,  it  is  a  diseased  senti- 
mentality, which  starts  back  at  the  idea  of  legalizing  the 
slave  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  contemplates  without 
emotion  the  cruel  treatment  which  capital  exacts  of  la- 
bour, all  the  world  over." 

The  Slave  Trade—the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce states,  that  the  infamous  business  was  never  pro- 
secuted with  greater  energy  at  that  port  than  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one  or  more  vessels 
cannot  be  designated  at  the  wharves,  respecting  which 
there  is  evidence  that  she  either  is  or  has  been  concerned 
n  the  traffic.  South  Carolina  will  have  but  little  trou- 
ble to  open  a  flourishing  business,  if  she  can  only  get  the 
m'oral  sense  of  the  world  to  agree  to  re-establish  the 
trade.  On  the  28th  ult.,  Joaquin  Negret  and  Demena, 
the  latter,  a  well  known  cigar  dealer  in  Boston,  were 
arrested  in  that  city,  and  held  to  bail  on  the  charge  of 

ing  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

Negro  Insurreclions.^-Mnch  uneasiness  has  been  felt 
of  late  in  several  of  the  South-western  States,  respecting 
apprehended  risings  of  the  slaves.  The  New  Madrid 
Times  of  the  15th  ult.  says :  A  number  of  prominent 
citizens  of  this  county  have  called  a  meeting,  to  be  held 
at  the  Court-house  in  this  city,  on  this  day,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  to  sup- 
press a  supposed  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  counties.  This  move  was  put  on  foot  after 
information  having  been  received  that  the  negroes  of  this 
county,  together  with  those  of  Obion  county,  Tennessee, 
have  concocted,  and  are  meditating  a  general  insurrec- 
tion, to  take  place  about  the  25th  of  Twelfth  month.  The 
Victoria  (Texas)  Advocate  gives  an  account  of  an  exten- 
sive scheme  of  insurrection  in  Colorado  and  other  coun- 
ties, which  had  been  detected  and  defeated. 

The  Ohio  River.— On  the  1st  inst.,  there  were  five  feet 
water  in  the  channel  at  Pittsburg,  and  rising. 
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Michigan,  gave  11,162  votes  for  Fremont,   52,1 
Buchanan,  1,561  for  Fillmore,  and  150  for  Smith- 


,  ,  Fillmore,  0,44-1 

and  1' 

Indi 
Fremont,  and  22,386  for  Fillmore— total,  235,434 

North  Carolina,  gave  Buchanan  46,764  votes,  and  Fill- 
more, 36,309— total,  83,073.     The  Governor  in  his  mes- 


Buchanan  36,241   votes 
44,126— total,  89,811. 
gave  118,072  votes  for  Buchanan,  94,376  for 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Ctintiuucd  from  p.is'o  OS.) 

Amoug  articles  of  great  demaud  that  have  be- 
bme  of  importance,  though  appareutly  insiguifioant, 
a  our  own  day,  there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of 
otice  than  the  Friction  or  Lucifer  Match.  About 
wonty  years  ago,  chemi.stry  abolished  the  tinder- 
ox  ;  and  the  burnt  rag  that  made  the  tinder  went 

make  paper.     Slowly  did  the  invention  spread. 


tho^  left  portion  and  thrusts  it  into  a  half  open  box, 
which  slides  into  an  outer  case  ;  and  he  repeats  the 
process  with  the  matches  on  his  right  hand.  This 
series  of  movements  is  performed  with  a  rapidity 
almost  unexampled  ;  for  in  this  way,  two  hundred 
thousand  matches  are  cut,  and  two  thousand  boxes 
filled  in  a  day,  by  one  boy 

It  is  a  law  of  this  manufacture,  that  the  demand 
is  greater  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter.  The 
increased  summer  demaud  for  the  matches  shows 
that  the  great  consumption  is  among  the  masses 
the  labouring  population — those  who  make  up  the 
vast  majority  of  the  contributors  to  duties  of  cus- 
toms and  excise.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
there  is  always  fire  ;  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  fire 
in  summer  is  a  needless  hourly  expense.  Then 
comes  the  match  to  supply  the  want — to  light  the 
fternoon  fire  to  boil  the  kettle.  It  is  now  uuneces- 
s^ary  to  run  to  the  ULighbour  for  a  light,  or,  as  a 
perate  resource,  to  work  at  the  tinder-box.  The 
matches  sometimes  fail,  but  they  cost  little,  and  so 
they  are  freely  used,  even  by  the  poorest.  Their 
value  was  sufiieieutly  .shown  when  an  English  ofiicer 


'he  use  of  the  match  is  now  so  established  that  in  camp  at  Sebastopol  recently  wrote  home  that 


In 


achines  are  invented  to  prepare  the  splints,     iniwai.t  was  greater  than  that  of  the  ready  means  of 
[ew  York,  one  match  manufactory  annually  cuts  procuring  fire  and  light,  and  that  he  should  hold 
^.^  ""^    *  °^*™^"'  ^°''  °*=^'clics.    Ihe  English  box  of  matches  cheap  at  half  a  crown. 

We  may  notice  one  other  article  of  almost  uni 


f itches  are  generally  square,  and  thus  thirty  thou 
nd  splints  are  cut  in  a  minute.  The  American 
patches  are  round;  and  the  process  of  shaping 
sing  more  elaborate,  four  thousand  five  hundred 
)lints  are  cut  in  a  minute.  We  will  follow  a  bundle 
?  eighteen  hundred  of  thin  splints,  each  four  inches 
fng,  through  its  conversion  into  three  thousand  six 
undred  matches. 

Without  being  separated,  each  end  of  the  bundle 

first  dipped  into  sulphur.  When  dry,  the  splints, 
Ihering  to  each  other  by  means  of  the  sulphur, 
ust  be  parted  by  what  is  called  dusting.  A  boy| 
tting  on  the  floor  with  a  bundle  before  him,  strikes 
e  matches  with  a  sort  of  mallet  on  the  dipped 
ids  till  they  become  thoroughly  loosened.  They 
ive  now  to  be  plunged  into  a  preparation  of  phos 
lorus  or  chlorate  of  potash,  according  to  the  qua 
'.y  of  the  match.  The  phosphorus  produces  the 
lie,  noiseless  fire  ;  the  chlorate  of  potash  the  sharp 
■aokllng  illumination.  After  this  application  of 
,6  more  inflammable  substance,  the  matches  are 
parated,  and  dried  in  racks.  Thoroughly  dried, 
ey  are  gathered  up  again  into  bundles  of  the 
,me  quantity,  and  are  taken  to  the  boys  who  cut 
.em ;  for  the  reader  will  have  observed  that  the 
indies  have  been  dipped  at  each  end.  There  are 
w  things  more  remarkable  in  manufactures  than 
e  extraordinary  rapidity  of  this  cutting  process, 
id  that  which  is  connected  with  it.  The  boy 
ands  before  a  bench,  the  bundle  on  his  right  hand, 
pile  of  empty  boxes  on  his  left.     The  matches  arc 

be  cut,  and  the  empty  boxes  filled,  by  this  boy. 

bundle  is  opened ;  he  seizes  a  portion,  knowimr 
r  long  habit  the  required  number  with  sufiicieni 
:actness ;  puts  thorn  rapidly  into  a  sort  of  frame 
locks  the  ends  evenly  together,  confines  them  with 
strap  which  he  tightens  with  his  foot,  and  cuts 
lem  in  two  parts  with  a  knife  on  a  hinge,  which 
•■  brings  down  with  a  strong  leverag(>.  The  halves 
-  projecting  over  each  end  of  the  frame ;  he  gra.sps 


versal  use,  which  is  of  very  recent  introduction — 
the  envelope.  It  is  a  labour-saving  contrivance  for 
the  writer  of  letters.  The  use  of  the  envelope  has 
been  mainly  created  by  cheap  postage.  A  machine 
lias  been  invented  for  their  manufacture,  which  is 
able  to  produce  twenty-five  thousand  envelopes  in  a 
single  day. 

In  modern  times,  wherever  work  is  carried  on 
upon  a  large  scale,  the  division  of  labour  is  applied  ; 
by  which  one  man  attending  to  one  thing  learns  to 
perform  that  one  thing  more  perfectly  than  if  he 
had  attended  to  many  things.  He  thus  saves  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  whole  amount  of  labour 
Every  skilful  workman  has  individually  some  mode 
of  working  peculiar  to  himself,  by  which  he  lessens 
his  labour.  An  expert  blacksmith,  for  instance, 
will  not  strike  one  more  blow  upon  the  anvil  than 
is  necessary  to  produce  the  effect  he  desires.  A 
compositor,  or  printer  who  arranges  the  types,  is  a 
swift  workman  when  he  makes  no  unnecessary 
movement  of  his  arms  or  fingers  in  lifting  a  single 
type  into  what  is  called  his  composing-stick,  where 
the  types  are  arranged  in  lines.  There  is  a  very 
simple  contrivance  to  lessen  the  labour  of  the  com- 
po.sitor,  by  preventing  him  putting  the  type  into  his 
composing-stick  the  wrong  side  outward.  It  is  a 
nick,  or  two,  or  three  nicks,  on  the  side  of  the  type 
which  corresponds  with  the  lower  side  of  the  face 
of  the  letter.  By  this  nick  or  nicks  he  is  enabled  to 
see  by  oue  glance  of  his  eye  on  which  side  the  letter  is 
first  to  be  grasped,  and  then  to  be  arranged.  If  the 
nick  were  not  there,  he  would  have  to  look  at  the 
face  of  every  letter  before  he  could  properly  place 
it.  This  is  a  labour-saving  contrivance ;  and  if  the 
labour  were  not  thus  saved,  two  compositors  would 
certainly  be  required  to  do  the  work  of  one ;  and 
the  natural  and  inevitable  efl'ect  would  be  that,  as 
he  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  compositor's  la- 
bours would  not  be  increased,  the  wages  of  each 


compositor  would  be  dimini.^licd  by  one  half  The 
new  labour  that  would  be  re(juired  would  enter  into 
competition  with  the  old  labour,  and  depreciate  its 
value,  because  each  individual  labourer  had  lost 
one  half  of  his  efficiency. 

If  the  small  shot  which  is  used  by  sportsmen 
were  each  cast  in  a  mould,  the  price  would  be  enor- 
mous; but  by  pouring  the  melted  lead,  of  which 
the  shot  is  made,  through  a  sort  of  cullender,  placed 
at  the  top  of  a  tower,  high  enough  for  the  load  to 
cool  in  its  passage  through  the  air,  before  it  roaches 
the  ground,  the  shot  is  formed  in  a  spherical  or 
ound  shape  by  the  mere  act  of  passing  through  the 
atmosphere.  Some  of  the  shot  thus  formed  are  not 
perfectly  spherical — they  are  pear-shaped.  If  the 
selection  of  the  perfect  from  the  imperfect  shots 
wore  made  by  the  eye,  or  the  touch,  the  process 
would  be  very  tedious  and  insufiicient,  and  the 
price  of  the  article  much  increased.  The  simplest 
contrivance  in  the  world  divides  the  bad  from  the 
good.  The  shots  are  poured  down  an  inclined 
plane,  and,  without  any  trouble  of  selection,  the 
■  .erioal  ones  run  straight  to  the  bottom,  while  the 
pear-shaped  ones  tumble  ofFon  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  plane. 

As  the  construction  of  lofty  lowers  for  the  manu- 
facture of  shot  is  attended  with  great  expense,  a 
plan  has  recently  been  devised  by  which  they  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  consequently  the  cost  of 
production  lessened.  The  liquid  molten  lead  is 
ade  to  descend  through  an  upright  circular  pipe, 
arranged  over  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  near  the 
bottom  is  a  fan-wheel,  which  produces  a  constant 
current  of  air  that  meets  the  lead  in  its  descent, 
and  while  it  tends  to  decrease  the  rapidity  of  its 
fall  in  some  degree,  it  also  abstracts  sufficient  caloric 
to  solidify  the  shot  effectually.  The  upward  blast 
of  air  also  tends  to  cause  the  particles  of  lead  to  as- 
sume a  perfectly  spherical  form. 

In  speaking  of  such  contrivances,  we  are  con- 
stantly passing  over  the  narrow  line  which  separates 
them  from  what  we  popularly  term  machinery.  Let  us 
take  an  example  of  the  readiness  with  which  a  small 
aid  to  manual  labour  gradually  becomes  perfected 
into  a  machine,  requiring  little  impulse  from  human 
action.  The  dippers  of  candles  have  gradually,  in 
small  establishments,  made  several  improvements 
in  their  art,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  labour. 
They  used  to  hold  the  rods  between  their  fingers, 
dipping  throe  at  a  time ;  they  next  connected  six 
or  eight  rods  together  by  a  piece  of  wood  at  each 
end,  having  holes  to  receive  the  rods;  and  they 
suspend  the  rods  so  arranged  upon  a  sort  of 
balance,  rising  and  falling  with  a  pulley  and  a 
weight,  so  as  to  relieve  the  arms  of  the  workman 
almost  entirely,  while  the  work  is  done  more  quickly 
and  with  more  precision.  But  in  large  candle- 
factories  the  principle  is  carried  much  further.  The 
wicks,  having  been  cut  by  machinery  of  the  requi- 
ite  length,  instead  of  being  cut  one  at  a  time,  are 
arranged  upon  a  rod.  For  the  sort  of  candle 
called  "  twelves,"  or  twelve  to  a  pound,  twenty-four 
wicks  are  suspended  on  one  of  these  rods.  Thirty 
rods  are  connected  together  in  a  frame,  which  thus 
holds  seven  hundred  and  twenty  wicks.  Attached 
to  the  machine  arc  thirty-six  of  these  frames.  The 
whole  number  of  wicks  is  therefore  twenty-five  thou- 
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nine  imudi-ed  and  twL-ut^'.  The  machine,  as 
it  revolves,  dips  one  frame  into  a  vessel  of  melted 
tallow ;  and  so  on  till  the  tbirty-six  frames  have 
been  once  dipped — and  the  process  is  continued  till 
the  candles  are  fully  formed.  One  man  and  a  boy 
complete  this  number  of  candles  in  a  working-day 
of  ten  hours. 

Walking  by  a  wheelvn'ighfs  shop  in  some  quiet 
village,  did  our  readers  ever  see  the  operation  of 
"tiring"  a  wheel?  The  wood-work  of  the  wheel 
is  entirely  formed  ;  but  the  joints  of  the  felloes  are 
imperfectly  fitted  together.  They  used  to  be  drawn 
close  by  separate  straps  of  iron  applied  with  great 
labour.  The  wheel  rests  upon  some  raised  bricks. 
Out  from  the  forge  rush  three  or  four  men  bearing 
a  red-hot  iron  hoop.  It  is  laid  upon  the  outer  rim 
of  the  wood-work,  burning  its  way  as  it  is  ham- 
mered down  with  the  united  force  of  the  wheel- 
wrights. When  it  is  nearly  fitted,  floods  of  water 
are  thrown  upon  it,  till  it  no  longer  burns.  The 
knowledge  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  iron  shrinks 
as  it  coots,  and  thus  knits  the  whole  wheel  into  a 
firm  body,  taught  the  wheelwright  how  to  accom- 
plish the  diflacult  task  of  giving  the  last  strength  to 
his  wheel  with  the  least  possible  labour. 

The  manufacture  of  a  globe  ofi'ers  an  example 
of  the  .production  of  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  work 
by  the  often  repeated  application  of  a  series  of  pro- 
cesses, each  requiring  very  little  labour.  A  globe 
is  not  a  ball  of  wood  ;  but  a  hollow  sphere  of  pa- 
pers and  plaster.  The  mould,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press it,  of  a  globe  is  turned  out  of  a  piece  of  wood. 
This  sphere  need  not  be  mathematically  accurate. 
It  is  for  rough  work,  and  flaws  and  cracks  are  of 
little  consequence.  This  wooden  ball  has  an  axis, 
a  piece  of  iron  wire  at  each  pole.  And  here  we 
may  remark,  that,  at  every  stage  of  the  process, 
the  revolution  of  a  sphere  upon  its  axis,  under  the 
hands  of  the  workman,  is  the  one  great  principl 
which  renders  every  operation  one  of  comparative 
ease  and  simplicity.  The  labour  would  be  enor 
mously  multiplied  if  the  same  class  of  operations 
had  to  be  performed  upon  a  cube.  The  sohd  mould, 
then,  of  the  embryo  globe  is  placed  on  its  axis  in 
wooden  frame.  In  a  very  short  time,  a  boy  will 
form  a  pasteboard  globe  upon  its  surface.  He  first 
covers  it  entirely  with  strips  of  strong  paper,  thor- 
oughly wet,  which  are  in  a  tub  of  water  at  his  side 
The  slii'ht  inequalities  produced  by  the  over-lapping 
of  the  strips  are  immaterial.  The  saturated  paper 
is  not  suffered  to  dry  ;  but  is  immediately  covered 
over  with  a  layer  of  pasted  paper,  also  cut  in  long 
narrow  slips.  A  third  layer  of  similarly  pasted 
paper — brown  paper  and  white  being  used  alter- 
nately— is  applied  ;  and  then,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and 
a  sixth.  Here  the  pasting  process  ends  for  globes 
of  moderate  size.  For  the  large  ones  it  is  carried 
further.  This  wet  pasteboard  ball  has  now  to  be 
dried — placed  upon  its  axis  in  a  rack.  If  we  were 
determined  to  follow  the  progress  of  this  individual 
ball  through  all  its  stages,  we  should  have  to  wait 
a  fortnight  before  it  advanced  another  step.  But 
in  a  large  factory  there  are  many  scores  of  globes 
all  rolling  onward  to  perfection;  and  thus  we  may 
witness  the  next  operation  performed  upon  a  paste- 
board sphere  that  began  to  exist  some  weeks  earlier, 
and  is  now  hard  to  the  core. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Jews  in  London. — At  a  meeting  held  in  Norwich 
Dr.  Ewald,  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Jews 
Society,  stated  that  there  were  now  more  Jews 
in  Whitechapel  than  in  Jerusalem,  and  more  Jews  in 
London  than  in  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
total  number  of  Jews  in  the  metropolis  is  estimated 
at  20,000,  and  Dr.  Ewald  stated  that  during  the 
last  five  years  he  had  baptized  124  or  125  converts. 


Work 
OH  Cowper," 

By  Geo.  B.  Cheeter.     Pub.  1856. 
tCoutiuued  from  page  OS.) 

The  sickness,  cona'ERSIon,  and  death,  of  cow- 
per's  brother — cowper's  surprise  and  joy 
at  such  a  manifestatio>'  op  grace. 
"  Let  us  now  return  to  the  record  of  his  life  when 
it  was  passing  so  sweetly  in  a  retirement  filled  with 
sacred  duties  and  enjoyments. — (This  period  was 
pent  at  Olney  and  Huntingdon,  between  the  years 
1765  and  1773.)  The  first  event  that  interrupted 
its  quiet  and  happy  course,  was  the  death  of  his 
dear  brother  at  Cambridge,  in  1770.  But  that 
sickness  and  departure  were  attended  by  a  mani- 
festation of  God's  grace  so  remarkable,  so  clear,  so 
triumphant,  that  the  afiliction  was  quite  disarmed 
of  its  sting,  and  passed,  in  the  experience  of  Cow- 
per,  rather  as  a  bright  angel  of  mercy  than  a  cloud 
of  trial  and  distress.  From  the  first  moment  of 
Cowper's  own  conversion,  he  had  not  ceased  to  in- 
terest himself  with  affectionate  earnestness  in  behalf 
of  the  soul  of  his  brother,  whose  views  then  were 
any  thing  but  evangeHcal,  and  who,  though  a  man 
of  strict  morality,  high  intellectual  accomplishments, 
refined  taste,  a  most  amiable  temper,  and  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  England,  was  yet  one  among 
the  many  who  counted  the  doctrine  of  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  fanatical  delusion.  When 
Newton  afterward  published  Cowper's  deeply  in- 
teresting and  most  instructive  narrative  of  the  con- 
version and  death  of  his  beloved  brother,  it  was 
prefaced  with  some  notice  of  that  prevalent  skept: 
cism,  under  the  power  and  fashion  of  which  an 
avowed  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
was  regarded  as  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule.  '  The 
very  name  of  vital,  experimental  religion,'  said  N 
ton,  '  excites  contempt  and  scorn,  and  provokes  re- 
sentment. The  doctrines  of  regen  ration  by  th( 
powerful  operation  of  the  Holy  8pirit,  and  the  ne 
cessity  of  His  continual  agency  and  influence  to  ad 
vance  the  holiness  and  comfort  of  those,  in  whosi 
hearts  he  has  already  begun  a  work  of  grace,  are 
not  only  exploded  and  contradicted  by  many  who 
profess  a  regard  for  the  Bible,  and  by  some 
have  subscribed  to  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  our 
established  church ;  but  they  who  avow  an  attach- 
ment to  thorn,  are,  upon  that  account,  and  that  ac- 
count only,  considered  as  hypocrites  or  visionaries, 
knaves  or  fools.' 

Cowper's  memoir  of  his  brother  was  the  record 
of  an  instance  of  Divine  grace  inferior,  if  at  all, 
only  to  the  wondrous  interposition  of  mercy  in  his 
own  case.  For  several  years,  Cowper's  conversa- 
tions with  his  brother  seemed  to  have  little  effect, 
and  his  narrative  of  his  own  cure  by  the  grace  of 
Christ,  which  he  gave  him  to  peruse,  seemed  to  be 
regarded  by  him  rather  as  a  proof  and  result  of  his 
madness.  But  when  illness  came,  Cowper  fre- 
quently conversed  and  prayed  with  him,  and  at 
length  he  had  the  unspeakable  happiness  to  find, 
that  though  so  long  Winded  by  prejudice,  yet  now 
he  began  to  see,  and  speedily,  indeed,  became  like 
a  little  child,  and  in  the  reception  and  behef  of 
those  same  truths  which  he  had  before  rejected,  he 
was  so  filled  with  happiness  and  peace,  that  Cow- 
per's own  surprise  and  joy  were  almost  greater 
than  he  could  bear.  On  the  borders  of  the  river 
of  death,  they  had  communion  on  the  themes  of 
heaven,  delightful,  satisfactory,  ecstatic;  and  the 
dear  object  of  Cowper's  love,  anxiety,  and  faith, 
passed  serenely  and  happily  away  in  humble  faith 
and  prayer. 

Before  he  died,  he  told  Cowper  that  he  thought 
his  own  redemption  fi-om  the  power  of  sin  and  de- 


liverance from  blindness,  was  still  more  wonderfid 
than  his ;  for  his  prejudices  were  fast  confirmed 
and  riveted  against  the  truth,  and  he  had  all  his 
life  been  a  companion  with  those  who  trusted  in 
themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cross.  Such  was  this  clergy- 
in  in  his  early  days ;  such  were  his  schoolmastei 

d  instructors ;  such  the  most  admired  characters 
of  the  university ;  and  such  was  he,  in  the  parish 
over  which  he  was  the  minister.  He  told  Cowpei 
he  was  just  beginning  to  be  a  deist,  and  had 
long  desired  to  be  so;  and  he  owned,  what  he 
never  confessed  before,  that  his  oflice,  and  the  du- 
ties of  it  were  a  wearisomeness  to  him,  which  he 
could  not  bear.  '  Yet,'  said  he,  '  wretched  creature 
and  beast  that  I  was,  I  was  esteemed  religious 
though  I  lived  without  God  in  the  world.' 

Brother,  if  I  live,'  said  he  to  Cowper,  '  you  anc 
I  shall  be  more  like  one  another  than  we  havt 
been.  But  whether  I  live  or  live  not,  all  is  well 
and  shall  be  so  ;  I  know  it  will ;  I  have  felt  thai 
which  I  never  felt  before  ;  and  am  sure  that  God  ha; 
visited  me  with  this  sickness  to  teach  me  what  I  wa; 
too  proud  to  learn  in  health.  I  never  had  satisfac 
tion  till  now.  The  doctrines  I  had  been  used  to 
referred  me  to  myself  for  the  foundation  of  m; 
hopes,  and  there  I  could  find  nothing  to  rest  upon 
The  sheet-anchor  of  the  soul  was  wanting.  I  though 
you  wrong,  yet  wished  to  believe  as  you  did.  Yoi 
suffered  more  than  I  have  done  before  you  believet 
these  truths  ;  but  our  sufferings,  though  different  ii 
their  kind  and  measure,  were  directed  to  the  sami 
end.  I  hope  God  has  taught  me  that  which  H 
teaches  none  but  His  own.  I  hope  so.  Thesi 
things  were  foolishness  to  me  once,  but  now  I  hav 
a  fii-m  foundation,  and  I  am  satisfied.' 

Cowper's  memoir  of  the  wondrous  change  in  hi 
brother,  and  of  the  great  mercy  of  God  in  his  sick 
ness  and  death,  is  so  simple,  so  impressive  am 
beautiful,  that  we  wonder  it  has  never  been  mor 
widely  circulated  in  a  form  by  itself.  It  present 
a  most  attractive  and  encouraging  picture  of  th 
grace  of  the  Kedeemer. 

One  evening,  when  Cowper  went  to  bid  him  goO' 
night,  he  resumed  the  account  of  his  feelings  in  th 
following  words : — 'As  empty,  and  yet  full,  as  ha^ 
iug  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things;  I  so 
the  rock  upon  which  I  once  split,  and  I  see  th 
rock  of  my  salvation.  *  *  I  have  learned  the 
in  a  moment  which  I  could  not  have  learned,  b 
reading  many  books  for  many  years.  I  have  ofte 
studied  these  points,  and  studied  them  with  gret 
attention,  but  was  blinded  by  prejudice  ;  and  ur 
less  He,  who  alone  is  worthy  to  unloose  the  seal 
had  opened  the  book  to  me,  I  bad  been  blinde 
still.  Now  they  appear  so  plain,  that  though  I  ai 
convinced  no  comment  could  have  ever  made  n 
understand  them,  I  wondered  I  did  not  see  thei 
before.' 

Another  evening  he  said,  '  I  see  now  who  w: 
right,   and    who   was   mistaken.     *     *     What 
scene  is  passing  before  me.'     Ideas  upon  these  sul 
jects  crowd  upon  me  faster  than  I  can  give  the  J,^ 
utterance.     How  plain  do  many  texts  appear,  |, 
which,  after  consulting  all  the  commentaries,  I  con 
hardly  affix  a  meaning  ;   and  now  I  have  their  tri 
meaning  without  any   comment  at  all.     There 
but  one  key  to  the  New  Testament,  but  one  Inteb 
preter.     I  cannot  describe  to  you,  nor  shall  ever  1  \ 
able  to  describe,  what  I  felt  in  the  moment  it  w 
given  to  me.     May  I  make  a  good  use  of  it !    Ho  j 
I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  danger  I  have  jn 
escaped!     I  had  made  up  my  mind  upon    the 
subjects,  and  was  determined  to  hazard  all  upi 
the  justness  of  my  own  opinions.' 

*  *  One  afternoon,  while  Cowper  was  writi 
by  the  fireside,  he  thus  addressed  himself  to  t 
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nuKO,  who  sat  at  ths  head  of  his  bed  :     '  Nu 
have  lived   three  and  thirty  years,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  have  spent  them.     When  I  was  a  boy, 


they  taught  me  Latin  ;  and  because  I  was  the  son 
of  a  gentleman,  they  taught  me  Greek.  These  I 
learned  under  a  sort  of  private  tutor.  At  the  age 
|of  fourteen,  or  thereabouts,  thoy  sent  me  to  a  pub- 
lic school,  whore  I  learned  more  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  last  of  all  to  this  place,  where  I  have  been 
learning  more  Latin  and  Greek  still.  Now  has  not 
this  been  a  blessed  life,  and  much  to  the  glory  of 
;God  ?'  He  was  much  distressed  at  the  thought  of 
having  been  for  ten  years  an  ordained  minister,  but 
'&  blind  leader  of  the  blind  ;  intrusted  with  the  care 
[of  souls,  yet  unable  to  teach  them,  because  he  knew 
[not  the  Lord  himself.  He  desired  and  hoped  to 
k-ecover,  that  he  might  yet  be  faithful,  and  be  an 
instrument  of  good  to  others.  *  *  The  loss  of 
a  brother,  so  inexpressibly  dear,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  had  begun  to  live,  and  could  fully 
Sympathize  with  Cowper  in  all  his  christian  feel- 
ings, would  have  been  an  overwhelming  sorrow,  but 
tor  the  greatness  of  the  grace  attending  it.  The 
peep,  extraordinary  experience  of  Divine  mercy  in 
5o  peaceful  and  happy  a  death,  confirmed  Cowper 
in  his  own  faith  and  hope,  [and  prevented  the  dis- 
istrous  effect  which  so  great  an  afHiction  might 
)therwise  have  had  upon  his  mental  frame  and 
aervous  system.] 

(To  be  concluded.) 


I  first  to  the  middle  of  June,)  and  yielded,  with  good 
cultivation,  in  most  cases,  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred bushels  shelled  corn  to  an  acre.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  high  latitudes  and  elevated  valleys  and 
plains,  where,  from  the  shortness  of  summer   other 
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is  quick  of  growth,  resists  drought,  and  even  flour- 
ishes well  in  dry  soils. 

TUBEROUS    ROOT.S. 

The  Chinese  yam,  {dioscoria  batatas,)  originally 


varieties   of  corn   are  liable   to  be   killed    by.late;from   China,  but  more   recently  from  France,  has 
spring  or   early  autumnal  frosts.     The   quality  of  teen    introduced,    which     has    succeeded    well   in 
the  grain  is  good,  being  heavy,  well  filled  with  oil, 
and  suitable  for  fattening  animals,  or  for  transpor- 
tation by  sea,  without  injury  from  moisture  in  ves- 
sels.    This  corn  also  possesses   anotlier   valuable 


various  parts  of  the  Union,  and  promises  to  serve 
as  an  excellent  substitute  both  for  the  common  and 
sweet  potato.  It  possesses  tiie  remarkable  property 
of  reniai""'"  i  •     ..  .    . 


The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  year  1 855,  on  the 
;eeds  and  cuttings  recently  obtained  by  his  office,  j  fjroom 


vill  be  read  with  interest  by  agriculturists 

i  CEREALS. 

!  The  Turkish  flint  wheat,  from  near  Mount 
plympus,  in  Asia,  a  hardy  fall  variety,  with  a  dark 
floured  chaiF,  a  very  heavy  beard,  and  a  long, 
linty,  light-coloured  berry,  will  prove  highly  profit- 
ible  to  the  farmer  and  miller,  from  its  superior 
veight  and  the  excellence  of  the  flour  it  will  pro- 
luce.  It  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  soil 
Ind  climate  of  the  Middle  States,  and  has  even  im- 
proved in  the  quality  of  its  grain,  both  in  reo-ard  to 
ts  colour  and  size.  It  withstood  the  sevM-ity  of 
he  past  winter,  without  much  injury  from  the 
lold  ;  and  from  its  very  long  and  thick  beard,  it 
loubtless  will  be  protected  in  a  measure  from  the 
(epredations  of  insects  in  the  field,  as  well  as  from 
he  heating  or  moulding  in  the  stack.  The  hard- 
'ess  of  the  grain,  too,  when  dry,  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
!ntee  against  the  ordinary  moisture  in  transporta- 
ion,  and  the  perforation  of  the  weevil  in  the  bin. 
I  From  several  reliable  experiments  made  with 
fiis  wheat  in  Virginia,  with  ordinary  good  cultiva- 
lon  the  yield  was  thirty  bushels  to  an  acre.  Esti- 
liating  the  present  annual  crops  of  wheat  grown  in 
ae  middle  and  southern  portions  of  the  United 
States  to  be  100,000,000  bushels— averaging,  say 
^enty  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  increased  produc- 
lon  in  those  sections,  if  the  Turkish  flint  wheat 
Done  were  cultivated,  and  the  ratio  of  yield  as 
tiove,  would  be  50,000,000  bushels,  which  would 
ften  add  to  the  yearly  resources  of  a  single  farm 
[500,  and  of  the  country  at  least  §50,000,000. 
I  Improved  King  Philip  or  brown  corn,  the  seed 
f  which  was  obtained  three  years  ago  from  an 
iland  in  a  lake  in  New  Hampshire,  was  extensively 
lissemiuated  in  all  the  states  north  of  New  Jersey 
ind  throughout  the  mountainous  districts  of  Penu- 
ylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  The  result  has 
leen  that  it  usually  matured  within  the  period  of 
lincty  days  from  the  time  of  planting  (from  the 


FORAGE   PLANTS. 

Among  the  forage  products  more  recently  intro- 
duced, and  which  would  seem  to  deserve  especial 
notice,  is  the  "Chinese  sugar  cane,"  (Soighi/m 
saccharatum,)  a  new  gramineous  plant  of  Chinese 
origin,  but  more  recently  from  France,  by  the  way 
of  Natal,  in  South  Africa.  Since  its  introduction 
into  this  country  it  ha^  proved  itself  well  adapted 
to  our  geographical  range  of  Indian  corn.     It  is  of 

y  cultivation,  being  similar  to  that  of  maize  or 
corn  ;  and  if  the  seeds  are  planted  in  May. 


the  Middle  States,  or  still  earlier  at  the  South, 
two  crops  of  fodder  can  be  grown  in  a  season  from 
the  same  roots,  irrespective  of  drought — the  first 
one  in  June  or  July,  to  be  cut  before  the  panicles 
appear,  which  would  be  green  and  succulent,  like 
young  Indian  corn,  and  the  other  a  month  or  two 
later,  when  or  before  the  seed  is  fully  matured 
The  amount  of  fodder  which  it  will  produce  to  the 
acre,  with  ordinary  cultivation,  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated at  seven  tons  when  green,  or  at  least  two 
tons  per  acre  when  thoroughly  cured.  The  stalks, 
when  nearly  mature,  are  tilled  with  a  rich  saccha- 
rine juice,  which  may  be  converted  into  sugar, 
syrup,  alcohol  or  beer,  or  may  be  used  for  dyeing 
wool  or  silk  a  permanent  red  or  pink  ;  and  the  en- 
tire plant  is  devoured  with  avidity,  either  in  a  green 
or  a  dry  state,  by  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine. 

Considered  in  an  utilitarian  point  of  view,  this 
plant  perhaps  has  stronger  claims  on  the  American 
agriculturist  than  any  other  product  that  has  been 
brought  to  this  country  since  the  introduction  of 
cotton  or  wheat.  Aside  from  other  economical  uses, 
its  value  for  feeding  to  animals  alone,  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  where  it  will  thrive,  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  any  other  crop,  as  a  greater  amount  of 
nutritious  fodder  cannot  be  obtained  so  cheap,  on  a 
given  space,  within  so  short  a  period  of  time. 

Without  wishing  to  present  the  question  in  an 
extravagant  light,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  crop 
is  susceptible  of  being  cultivated,  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  to  an  extent  equal  to  that 
of  Indian  corn,  say  25,000,000  acres  per  annum ; 
and,  estimating  the  average  yield  of  dry  or  cured 
fodder  to  the  acre  at  two  tons,  the  yearly  amount 
produced  would  be  50,000,000  tons,  which,  to  keep 
■  'lin  bounds,  would  be  worth  at  least  8500,000,- 
000,  besides  the  profits  derived  from  the  animals  in 
milk,  flesh,  labour  and  wool. 

The  German  millet  {j^aincum  Germanicitm') 
another  annual  forage  plant,  has  been  introduced 
from   France,  which  has  proved  very  productive, 
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property,  in  being  susceptible  of  close  planting,  and  without  either  deteriorating  in  its  edible  qualities  or 
consequently  is  of  a  dwarfy  growth,  which  renders  |  sustaining  injury  from  frost,  which  adds  much  to 
the  entire  stalks  and  blades  suitable  for  ibdder|its  value,  in  being  always  in  readiness  for  the 
when  cured. 

Estimating  the  present  annual  corn  crop  of  New 
England,  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Utah,  Washington  and  Oregon,  at  50,000,000 
bushels,  say  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  if  the  variety 
of  corn  in  question  were  solely  cultivated  in  these 
states,  the  increased  yield,  allowing  the  product  to 
be  50  bushels  (one  half  of  the  maximum)  to  the 
acre,  would  be  more  than  33,000,000  bushels,  the 
value  of  which  would  be  at  least  $20,000,000. 


kitchen  ;   and  this,  too,  often  at  a  time  when  the 
potato  is  shrivelled  or  otherwise  impaired. 

The  earth  almond,  or  chuta  {Cij-jxruscscideniiis) 
a  small  tuberous  esculent,  from  tlie  south  of  Spain, 
has  naturalized  itself  to  our  climate  and  soil,  and 
has  proved  very  prolific  in  its  yield,  when  cultivated 
in  the  light  sandy  soils  of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  as  well  as  those  which  are  rich,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  a  valuable  crop  for  cattle  and  swine. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  notorious  nnt- 
grass,  (CV,pm«yejijc;w,)  but  does  not  possess  the 
poTver  of  spreading  itself  like  that  iDest  of  Southern 
fields. 

The  Cork  Oak,  (Qitercus  stihc/;)  an  evergreen 
tree,  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe  and  north- 
ern Africa,  which  furnishes  the  well-known  article, 
cork,  in  sufficient  quantities  for  commerce.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  many  parts  of 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and,  aside  from 
its  desirableness  as  a  beautiful  shade  tree,  will  prove 
a  necessary  auxiliary  to  the  future  wine  culture  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  cork  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  regions  where  this  tree  is  indigenous,  it 
usually  grows  to  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 
It  was  introduced  into  England,  about  the  year 
1699,  by  acorns  brought  from  France  or  Spain, 
and  still  exists  there  in  various  collections,  having 
attained,  in  some  instances,  a  diameter  of  two  or 
three  feet.  A  tree  of  this  species  also  stands  on 
the  estate  of  Samerstown,  near  Cork,  in  Ireland, 
with  a  diameter  of  at  least  three  feet  at  a  yard 
above  the  ground. 

The  cork  tree  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  our  Jive  oak  of  the  Southern  States,  but  varies 
exceedingly  in  the  magnitude,  form  and  margin  of 
its  leaves,  as  well  as  in  the  .size  of  its  acorns,  which, 
M.  Bosc  alleges,  may  be  eaten  as  human  food  in 
cases  of  necessity,  especially  when  roasted.  Swine 
are  excessively  fond  of  them,  upon  which  they  fat- 
ten well,  acquiring  a  firm  and  savoury  bacon  or 
lard. 

In  view  of  the  ease  with  which  the  cork-oak  can 
be  propagated  in  the  central  and  maritime  parts  of 
the  Middle,  Atlantic  and  Southern  States,  and, 
perhaps,  on  the  prairies  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
ansas, Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  the  general  desire 
for  diversifying  the  landscape  of  those  States  with 
beautiful,  long-lived,  umbrageous  trees,  the  compa- 
ratively long  time  which  is  necessary  for  its  growth 
before  niuchj  if  any  profit  can  be  realized,  should 
not  deter  the  prudent  or  sagacious  husbandman 
from  extending  its  culture.  Considering  it  in  a 
politic  as  well  as  in  an  economical  sense,  seasona- 
ble measures  should  be  taken  to  form  plantations 
of  this  tree,  sufficient  for  the  future  supply  of  cork, 
particularly  for  the  increasing  demands  for  that 
material  which  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  culture 
of  the  vine.  Again,  were  non-intercourse  to  occur 
between  this  country  and  the  Old  WoHd  which, 
from  some  political  commotion,  doubtless  one  day 
or  other  will  take  place,  the  sources  from  which  it 
is  obtained  would  be  cut  oS,  and,  in  a  short  time 
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after,  our  supply  would  be  exhausted,  and  we  would 
be  without  a  substitute,  unless  provided  against 
such  an  exigency  by  the  means  herein  proposed. 
As  a  further  argument  in  showing  the  importance 
of  fostering  this  branch  of  rural  economy,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  amount  of  cork  which  is  yearly  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  is  valued  at  more 
than  8284,000. 

Among  the  cuttings  of  fruit  trees  which  have 
been  introduced,  may  be  mentioned  the  "Pr«we 
d'Agcn^^  and  the  ^'■Fnme  Sahiie  Catharine^'  from 
France.  They  have  both  been  extensively  distri- 
buted and  grafted  on  the  common  plum-tree  in  all 
the  States  north  of  Pennsylvania,  itself  included, 
and  on  the  mountainous  districts  of  Maryland  and 
of  Virginia.  From  the  success  which  has  attended 
this  experiment,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  soon  be  produced  from  these,  and  other 
varieties  from  Europe,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dried 
prunes,  in  those  regions,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
whole  Union.  The  amount  of  this  class  of  fruit 
annually  imported  into  this  country,  according  to 
official  returns,  is  valued  at  864,568. 

A  quantity  of  the  cuttings  of  the  "  raisin"  and 
"currant"  grape-vines  ( Fz^"/ie  clitvelcs  ^vA  Yigne 
corinth)  were  also  imported  from  France,  the  va- 
rieties from  which  are  made  the  '^Ascalcm,"  "Sul- 
tana'' or  stoneless  raisin,  and  the  "Zaiite''  or 
"Corinth"  currant.  They  were  principally  distri- 
buted in  the  central  latitudes  of  the  United  States, 
and,  as  far  as  heard  from,  withstood  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  last  winter,  and  bid  fair  to  do  well. 

For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGK.\PHICAl  SKETCEES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  101.) 
JOHN   ESTATJGH. 

John  Estaugh  was  born  at  Keldevon,  in  Essex 
Great  Britain,  on  the  23d  of  the  Second  month, 
1676.  His  parents  were  religious  persons,  but 
were  not  of  the  same  profession,  one  probably  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  the  other 
a  Presbyterian.  When  quite  young  in  years,  he 
experienced  the  operations  of  Truth  on  his  mind, 
and  submitting  thereto,  became  in  measure  in- 
structed in  heavenly  things.  By  the  time  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  became  uneasy  with  the 
religious  profession  made  by  both  his  parents,  and 
becoming  a  seeker,  he  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Baptists.  He  found  amongst  them  something  living 
which  he  could  feel  and  relish,  and  had  thoughts 
of  joining  himself  to  them.  Whilst  waiting  in  this 
condition,  one  of  their  neighbours,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  having  died,  John  was  invited 
to  attend  the  funeral.  On  this  occasion,  Francis 
Stamper,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  gospel  from 
London,  being  present,  was  brought  into  sympathy 
with  this  young  seeker,  and  spoke  with  such  life 
and  power  to  his  state,  that  John  was  deeply  im- 
pressed. His  mind  was  now  turned  toward  the 
despised  people  of  God,  called  Quakers,  and  search- 
ing into  their  principles,  he  was  convinced  of  the 
Truth,  and  joined  in  profession  with  them,  being 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age. 

By  faithfulness  to  the  openings  of  the  Lord's 
Holy  Spirit,  he  grew  in  grace,  and  the  following 
year,  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  was  com- 
mitted to  him.  Being  attentive  to  the  openings  of 
Truth,  and  obedient  thereto,  he  grew  in  his  gift, 
and  became  ser\iceable  in  the  church  militant.  Hi; 
first  religious  visit  was  performed  about  the  time 
he  reached  maturity ;  it  was  to  Friends  in  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotland.  After  this,  a  pro.spect 
gf  visjting  the  churches  in  America  came  weightily 


upon  him,  and  in  the  year  1700,  he  obtained  certi- 
ficates from  his  Friends  at  home  for  the  service,  he 
being  only  24  years  of  age. 

John  Richardson,  Thomas  Thompson,  and  Jo- 
siah  Langdale  having  been  liberated  tor  like  service, 
the  Jpur  went  on  board  a  ship,  in  the  Thames,  about 
the  middle  of  the  Eighth  month,  1700,  to  consider 
about  taking  passage  in  her.  It  immediately  opened 

the  mind  of  John  Eichardson,  that  they  must 
not  go  in  that  vessel,  and  he  told  his  companions 
he  could  "  see  nothing  but  death  and  darkness 
there."  They  therefore  sought  further,  and  the 
ship  Arundel,  Splendon  Band,  master,  being  about 
sailing  for  Maryland,  they  engaged  passage  in  her. 
The  vessel  in  which  they  had  been  providentially 
withheld  from  taking  passage,  was  wrecked  in  the 
~  itish  Channel,  and  about  seventy  persons  thereby 
lost  their  lives. 

The  AiTindel  sailed  on  the  17th  of  the  Ninth 
month,  and,  encountering  many  storms,  made  a 
very  long  passage  of  nearly  sixteen  weeks'  dura- 
tion. Our  four  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  had 
endured  some  conflicts  of  spirit,  as  well  as  bodily 
discomforts  on  the  voyage,  were  truly  thankful, 
when,  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  the  First  month,  1701, 
they  were  landed  in  Maryland.  John  Eichardson 
and  John  Estaugh  travelled  together,  first  visitinc 
meetings  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  then 
early  in  the  Sixth  month,  coming  north  into  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  a  close  trial  came  upon  them 
John  Estaugh  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  return 
to  Virginia,  and  John  Eichardson,  as  they  had 
visited  the  meetings  in  that  province,  on  their  way 
to  North  Carolina,  and  again  on  their  return,  could 
not  see  that  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  go  thither. 
It  is  probable  that  John  Estaugh,  esteeming  in 
love  his  companion  far  before  himself,  had  held 
back  from  performing  the  full  portion  of  labour  as- 
signed him,  lest  he  should  hinder  his  companion's 
service.  So  now,  he  must  return,  to  do  whatever 
should  open  in  the  Truth.  They  called  together 
the  fathers  and  elders  in  the  church,  at  Philadel- 
phia, to  lay  their  concerns  before  them,  and  to  let 
them  know  that  they  "  parted  in  much  love  and 
tender-heartedness." 

John  Addams,  a  ministering  Friend  of  West 
Jersey,  felt  a  concern  to  accompany  John  Estaugh 
to  the  South,  and  they  left  Philadelphia,  about  the 
20th  of  the  Sixth  month.  When  his  work  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  was  performed,  John  Estaugh 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  which  he  reached  about 
the  close  of  the  Eighth  month,  and  after  some 
service  in  and  near  that  city,  he  went  on  towards 
New  England,  where  he  laboured  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  1701. 

The  concern  which  had  brought  him  from  his 
native  land,  seemed  now  fulfilled ;  but  when  he 
thought  of  returning  to  England,  he  felt  no  parti- 
cular drawing  thither.  On  the  27th  of  the  First 
month,  1702,  he  attended  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  after  laying  before  it  the  certificates 
had  received  from  Old  England,  Ehodc  Island 
and  Long  Island,  he  informed  Friends,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  minute  made  on  the  occasion,  "  that 
he  is  at  present  clear  of  the  service  that  was  laid 
upon  him,  acquainted  them  of  his  being  at  liberty 

ther  to  return  or  stay  here,  and  desiring  their 
advice  thereon.  They  thought  it  best  for  him  to 
use  his  own  freedom  and  liberty  in  the  Truth,  but 
that  they  should  be  glad  of  his  company,  if  he  found 
clearness  to  stay."  A  return  certificate  was  grant- 
ed him,  setting  forth  the  satisfaction  of  the  church 
with  his  service  and  labour  of  love  in  America, 
which  probably  was  transmitted  to  England. 

At  this  time  John  Estaugh  had  a  subject  under 
consideration  of  great  importance.  It  was,  whether 
it  would  be  right  for  him  to  marry  Elizabeth  Had 


don,  a  young  woman,  who  was  living  near  where 
the  vOlage  of  Haddonfield,  in  New  Jersey,  now 
stands.  According  to  popular  tradition,  he  retuin- 
ed  to  England  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  but 
this  seems  scarcely  possible,  inasmuch  as  we  find 
him  attending  meetings,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  its  neighbourhood,  until  the  25th  of  the  Sixth 
month,  and  he  was  married  at  Haddonfield,  the 
1st  day  of  the  Tenth  month  following.  In  those 
days,  they  who  married  amongst  Friends,  had  to 
pass  twice,  and  the  Monthly  Meeting  before  which 
John  Estaugh  and  Elizabeth  Haddon  first  laid 
their  intentions  of  marriage,  must  have  been  held 
before  or  about  the  middle  of  the  Eighth  month. 
The  voyage  to  England  and  a  return  could  scarcely 
at  that  time  have  been  accomphshed  in  so  short  a 
period  as  two  months. 

Of  Elizabeth  Haddon,  now  Estaugh,  we  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  give  a  short  sketch.  It 
may  suffice  to  say  at  present,  that  she  was  a  reli- 
giously-minded young  woman,  of  a  strong  mind 
well  cultivated,  and  of  great  energy  of  character ; 
very  useful  in  religious  society,  and  amongst  her 
neighbours,  being  charitable  to  the  poor,  a  skilful 
nurse  of  the  sick,  and  well  calculated  to  cheer  the 
afilicted. 

John  was  now  comfortably  settled;  his  wife's 
estate  was  ample  for  their  need  ;  she  was  every 
way  qualified  to  minister  to  his  happiness,  and  his 
heavenly  Father  permitted  him  tor  nearly  two 
years  to  remain  at  home  with  her,  except  an  occa- 
sional absence  at  neighbouring  meetings.  In  ths 
summer  of  1704,  a  concern  came  upon  him  to  visit 
Barbadoes.  Having  the  unity  of  his  friends,  he 
about  the  middle  of  the  Ninth  month,  with  Richard 
Gove,  who  was  under  a  similar  concern,  sailed  from 
Philadelphia,  for  that  island.  The  interesting  in- 
cidents which  occurred,  the  capture  of  the  vessel  ii 
which  they  sailed,  by  a  French  privateer,  their  be- 
ing carried  as  prisoners  to  Martinico,  their  religioui 
service  at  Martinico,  Antigua  and  Barbadoes,  havi 
already  been  set  forth  in  the  life  of  Richard  Gove 
They  had  abundant  evidence  of  the  superintending 
mercy  and  directing  providence  of  their  heavenh 
Father,  and  they  returned  to  their  own  habitations 
in  the  summer  of  1705,  with  thankful  hearts,  sen 
sible  that  although  to  them  belonged  nothing  of  th. 
glory,  yet  that  the  Lord's  name  and  power  hac 
been  magnified  through  their  sufferings  and  service 
During  the  following  two  years,  his  labours  ap 
pear  to  have  been  confined  pretty  much  to  neigh 
bouring  meetings.  In  1708,  he  visited  Englauc 
taking  his  wife  with  him,  but  had  returned  befor 
the  close  of  the  ensuing  Fourth  month,  near  whic 
time  he  was  attending  meetings  in  Philadclphi; 
In  the  early  part  of  1718,  he  again  vi.sited  Ba 
badoes,  on  which  service  he  was  favoured  to  finis 
work  to  the  comfort  of  those  visited,  the  peac 
of  his  own  mind,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  friend 
at  home. 


J^irly  Prices. — Abraham  bought  a  piece  of  Ian 
for  a  burying-place.  He  paid  400  shekels  of  silv( 
The  lowest  sum  at  which  a  shekel  is  estimated 
about  fifty-six  cents.  This  would  make  about  .S2C 
for  the  burying  place.  In  Solomon's  time  it 
mentioned  that  the  price  of  a  chariot  from  Egy; 
was  500  shekels  of  silver,  (1  Kings  x.  29.)  Th 
would  be  about  S250.  The  price  of  a  horse  w 
150  shekels,  or  some  872.  The  best  horses  of  th 
age  were  found  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptains  traim 
them  well,  and  they  were  capable  of  important  se 
vices.  King  Solomon,  in  a  valuable  chariot  dra^ 
by  two  or  four  of  these  horses,  made  as  showy  ai 
as  dignified  an  appearance,  perhaps,  as  any  print 
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A  TRI 
Goni 


BUTE  TO  THE  MEMOUY  OF  R R ,  Seu'r. 

2,  from  a  world  of  anguish  and  of  sorrow, 
)  realms  of  light  by  feet  angelic  trod, 
3 1  where  no  cloud  shall  overcast  thy  morrow, 
ly  dwelling  place  the  city  of  our  God. 

storms  of  ninety  winters  had  passed  o'er  thee, 
?  many  springs  and  summers  had  been  thine, 
young  companions  all  had  gone  before  thee, 
ad  thou  wert  left,  the  last  leaf  on  the  vine. 


Long,  happy  years  had  been  to  thee  allotted 
Ere  thou  wast  summoned  to  thy  final  rest. 

Yet  few  have  left  a  record  so  unspotted, 
A  life  so  blameless,  or  a  name  so  blest. 

Meekly  along  the  pathway  of  existence, 

'Twas  thine  to  tread — each  moment  to  employ. 

And  still  look  forward  in  the  brightening  distance, 
To  the  fruition  of  eternal  joy. 

Thine  was  a  faith  which  fails  not,  falters  never. 
And  thine  the  hope  whose  pure  and  steady  ray 

Glowed,  as  it  lured  thee  onward,  growing  ever 
"  Drighter  and  brighter  to  the  perfect  day.'' 

Gentle  yet  firm,  decided  yet  forbearing 

Calm  and  yet  earnest,  thou  didst  pass  along. 

For  the  world's  praise  or  censure  little  caring. 
Sustaining  right,  and  disapproving  wrong. 

Thou  hast  gone  from  us ;  yet  the  hope  we  cherish, 
To  tread  the  upward  paths  thy  feet  have  trod, 

And  stand  with  thee  where  flowers  celestial  flourish. 
Amid  the  boundless  heritage  of  God. 

We  know  the  grave's  cold,  gloomy  mansion  only 
_  Contains  the  soul's  deserted  house  of  clay, 
1  et  do  we  mourn  thee,  for  the  home  is  lonely. 

Whose  light,  whose  charm  has  passed  with  thee  away 

As  the  bright  sun  at  summer  eve  declining 

Rolls  down  in  glory  to  the  distant  west, 

;        O'er  the  fair  earth  a  softened  radiance  shining. 

So  did  thy  faithful  spirit  sink  to  reit. 

I       And  as  the  sun  which  leaves  the  skies  at  even, 
I         ^  Glowing  all-beauteous  with  reflected  light, 
I       So  to  thy  life's  last  closing  hour  was  given 

A  radiance  which  outlives  thy  spirit's  flight. 

:       The  glorious  stars  their  quiet  watch  are  keeping 
[  Nightly  above  tlie  lonely  earth-mound,  where 

,       Thy  cold  remains  'neath  the  green  turf  are  sleeping. 
And  spring's  young  roses  flourish  brightly  there. 

For  thee  no  more  the  summer  flowers  are  coming, 
■  The  fruits  of  autumn  or  the  winters  chill, 

I       Nor  song  of  wild  bees  'mong  the  blossoms  humming. 
Nor  the  bright  oriole's  anthem  from  the  hill. 

In  the  lone  chambers  of  thine  earthly  dwelling, 
!  In  the  green  paths  thy  feet  have  trod  before. 

And  where  the  cool  fount  from  the  hill-side  weUing, 
',  Laves  the  gray  rock  it  softly  ripples  o'er 

j       We  miss  thee,  and  are  sad,  though  still  believing, 
I  That  thou  art  with  the  countless  hajipy  throng 

I       Whose  hands  bright  wreaths  of  heaven's  own  flowers 
are  wreathing, 
Whose  lips  are  chanting  heaven's  eternal  song. 
Colerain,  Ohio. 


Scandal, — The  devil  has  a  wonderful  penchant 
for  rebuking  sin.  Eyes  which  are  full  of  beams 
have  an  unaccountable  clearness  in  detecting  motes 
in  other  eyes.  Some  people  are  brought  into  the 
world  to  accomplish  a  marvellous  mission  ;  and  that 
mission  is  to  ferret  out  obliquities  in  others.  Of 
course  it  is  not  expected  that  these  apostles  have  any 
business  with  themselves ;  their  mission  is  violent, 
and  does  not  admit  of  time  to  scrutinize  their  own 
position.  What  profit  is  it  that  they  should  pause 
to  consider  their  own  position  'l  What  profit  is  i 
that  they  should  pause  to  consider  their  own  pecca 
dilloes,  when  the  enormities  of  their  neighbours  loom 
up  like  mountains?  So  goes  the  world,  the  world 
over.  Everybody  minds  everybody's  business,  but 
everybody  neglects  his  own.  What  sort  of  a  world 
wovdd  this  be,  if  we  were  without  each  other  to  feed 
Upon '?     Men  have  eyes  and  ears  for  some  purpose. 


and  what  else  could  they  find  for  them  to  do,  if  not 
to  hear  of  each  other's  failings,  derelictions,  errors, 
transgressions, enormities  'I  Theyhavetongueswhich 
must  lie  uselessly  idle,  if  not  employed  in  giving  cur- 
rency to  such  delinquencies.  So  it  is  with  man.  The 
obliquities  of  his  offending  brother  furnish  the  chief 
taple  of  conversational  interest.  Human  error  is 
the  current  coin  of  social  intercourse,  and  too  often 
that  coin  comes  from  the  mint  of  the  speaker's  brain. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  position  in  which  our  friends  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Blooting  have  been  placed  by  the  separation  from 
them  of  nearly  of  one-third  of  their  number,  who  have 
issumed  their  title,  is  peculiarly  affecting,  cast  off 
as  they  are  by  nearly  all  the  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings. But  notwithstanding  their  trials,  in  which 
they  have  brethren  who  tenderly  feel  for  them,  let 
them  remember,  there  is  One  who  walketh  among 
the  professing  churches,  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame 
of  fire,  and  from  whom  their  afflictions  cannot  be 
hid  ;  nor  can  anything  but  their  disobedience  to  his 
will,  prevent  him  from  joining  himself  to  them  as 
they  walk  by  the  way,  and  are  sad,  causing  their 
hearts  to  burn,  as  he  communes  with  them  of  things 
concerning  his  kingdom.  It  is  the  pecuhar  charac- 
ter of  the  truly  humble  and  self-denying  followers 
of  Christ,  wherever  situated,  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  confess  him  in  the  simplicity  of  the  strait  and 
narrow  way,  to  be  rejected,  as  their  Lord  was. 
"  These  things  I  command  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another.  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it 
hated  me  before  it  hated  you  "  We  hope  they  will 
be  preserved  from  all  feelings  of  resentment,  how- 
ever unjustifiable  their  treatment  may  feel  to  them 
to  be,  and  taking  the  cup  of  suffering  which  their 
Divine  Master  has  permitted  to  be  handed  them, 
increase  in  humble  watchfulness  over  their  own 
spirits,  and  doing  their  duty  faithfully,  as  required 
by  him  at  their  hands,  witness  a  growth  in  the 
Truth,  and  receive  supplies  of  living  strength  to 
exalt  their  Redeemer's  name  and  cause  in  the  earth. 
If  the  young  people  are  willing  to  take  his  yoke 
upon  them,  he  can  bless  their  isolated  condition  to 
them,  and  turning  the  hearts  of  the  parents  to  the 
children,  and  the  children  in  filial  affection  to  the 
parents,  gradually  prepare  them  for  service  in  his 
household,  and  from  amongst  them  testimony  and 
standard-bearers  may  be  raised  up,  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  church,  and  the  honour  of  their  God. 
Of  those  who  profess  to  stand  in  defence  of  our  doc- 
trines and  testimonies,  evidence  of  their  sincerity 
will  be  expected,  in  their  conformity  to  the  require- 
ments of  those  principles,  and  the  meek  and  hea- 
venly spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  vain  will  be 
our  religious  professions,  if  we  do  not  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  holiness,  and  confirm  those  testimonies 
by  our  life  and  conversation. 

In  reading  the  minutes  of  the  late  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, it  is  cheering  to  see  their  continued  concern  for 
the  right  education  of  the  children  and  young  peo- 
ple. We  should  be  glad  that  those  Friends  who 
are  favoured  with  means,  would  be  drawn  to  en- 
large their  fund,  under  charge  of  the  Boarding- 
School  Committee,  for  the  gratuitous  schooling  of 
those  whose  parents  or  guardians  may  not  have  it 
in  their  power  to  send  them  there.  The  deficiency 
in  their  income  to  meet  the  cost  of  boarding  and 
schooling  the  past  year,  and  the  whole  sum  of  mo- 
ney directed  to  be  raised,  are  quite  small.  Friends 
would  find  a  benefit  in  enlarging,  by  donation  and 
bequest,  the  permanent  fund  for  the  aid  of  the  ne- 
cessitous. There  are  thirty-four  children  of  age  to 
go  to  school  less  than  the  number  reported  last 
year,  and  two  schools  more,  being  thirty-four  under 
the  care  of  the  Society.  Much  depends  upon  chil- 
dren being  placed,  where  they  can  have  the  benefit 


of  example  and  precept  which  will  be  safe  to  adopt, 
and  by  which  impressions  would  be  made,  that  will 
ever  afterwards  have  a  salutary  influence  upon  their 
manners  and  religious  views.  Many  who  have 
reached  old  age,  have  bad  cause  to  look  back  at 
the  advantages  conferred  upon  them  by  a  godly 
education,  or  by  their  opportunities  of  mingling  with 
men  and  women  whose  conversation  was  seasoned 
with  grace,  which  reproved  evil,  and  held  up  in 
attractive  beauty  the  tran-niHU.nt  excellency  of  a 
life  of  purity,  con-iMnit  \^ii|,  th,'  gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  ^i.Uirc  ,,1  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
addressed  to  parents  and  heads  of  families,  to  train 
up  their  offspring  in  plainness  of  speech,  deportment 
and  apparel,  is  very  appropriate  in  this  day  of  gen- 
eral departure  in  many  places,  from  the  simple 
dress  and  language  of  a  true  Friend,  and  which 
appear  to  be  regarded  by  many  in  the  different 
Yearly  Meetings  to  be  of  Mttle  moment,  and,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  is  even  discountenanced  by  some.  Satan 
is  making  use  of  various  means  and  much  sophistry, 
to  load  Friends  back  into  things  which  the  Lord 
led  them  out  of;  and  at  no  time  was  there  more 
need  for  all  of  us  to  obey  the  injunction,  "  Watch 
and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation,"  than  in  this 
day  of  outward  ease  and  unsettlement  on  these 
points.  The  serious  and  frequent  reading  of  the 
Holy  Sci'iptures,  and  the  history  and  writings  of 
Friends,  are  very  properly  brought  to  view,  and 
feelingly  recommended,  the  neglect  of  which  would 
be  a  serious  loss. 

The  life  and  vigour  of  the  Society  are  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  proper  engagement  of  all  the  mem- 
bers to  perform  acceptable  worship  to  the  Author 
of  our  existence.  The  Apostles  addressed  the  be- 
lievers with  this  language  :  "  We  beseech  you,  bre- 
thren, by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service."  "  Let  us  consider 
one  another,  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  works, 
not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together, 
as  the  manner  of  some  is."  They  also  remind  their 
members  of  the  essential  importance  of  maintaining 
love  towards  each  other,  which  becomes  our  chris- 
tian profession.  It  was  the  evidence  to  the  primi- 
tive believers,  that  they  had  passed  from  death  unto 
life,  because  they  loved  the  brethren.  They  desire 
that  an  increasing  concern  may  prevail  with  every 
one,  to  "  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith 
we  are  called  ;  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness, 
with  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love, 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spiiit  in  the 
bond  of  peace." 

By  letters  of  correspondents,  it  appears  that  the 
meeting  was  evidently  larger  this  year,  than  the 
last.  There  were  seasons  in  which  our  Holy  Head 
gave  them  to  feel  his  divine  presence,  and  led  many 
Friends  into  a  travail  of  soul  for  the  welfare  of 
Zion,  and  the  enlargement  of  her  borders.  In  a 
very  especial  manner,  the  solemnity  of  feeling  was 
stich  at  the  close  as  to  bear  down  all  before  it,  and 
thanksgiving  and  praise  was  the  clothing  of  many 
hearts.  It  was  hoped  it  might  be  accepted  as  a 
token  for  good,  as  a  little  of  "  the  sweet  cane  from 
a  far  country,"  designed  by  the  great  Giver  t^ 
strengthen  and  sweeten  the  hearts  of  Friends,  lead- 
ing them  as  they  may  be  qualified,  to  bear  and  for- 
bear with  one  another,  and  labour  to  build  up  the 
broken  wall,  every  one  over  against  his  own  house. 

The  Safe  Line. — The  point  between  lawful  plea- 
sures and  vice,  is  like  a  boundary  between  two  king- 
doms at  war  with  each  other.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
prudent,  weak  and  defenceless  as  we  are,  not  to 
venture  to  the  very  edge  of  our  own  side,  but  leave 
some  space  between,  lest  an  insidious  enemy  surprise 
and  take  us  captive  unawares. — Dr.   Tmvnsan. 
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John  Young,  wben  -n-riting  of  our  Saviour,  re- 
marks :  He  composed  no  formal  discourses,  deliver- 
ed no  carefully  constructed  orations,  but  always  spoke 
perfectly  natural,  making  use  of  the  commonest  ob- 
jects and  incidents  for  illustration,  just  because  they 
were  near,  and  easily  understood,  and  free  to  alJ. 
The  lily,  the  corn-seed,  the  grain  of  mustard,  the 
birds  of  the  air,  the  falling  of  a  tower,  the  raiu,  the 
appearances  of  the  sky,  these,  and  the  like,  gave  oc- 
cat^ion  for  the  utterance  of  high  and  imperishable 
ideas.  And  the  language  in  which  these  ideas  were 
uttered  was  the  language  of  the  common  people. 
No  severe  philosophical  style  did  he  adopt,  no  scien- 
tific formulae  did  he  introduce,  no  new  terminology 
did  he  create,  no  rigid  dialectic  method  did  he  pur- 
sue, no  high  and  hard  abstractions,  and  no  close 
and  elaborate  argumentation  did  he  affect.  He  con- 
veyed his  instruction  in  the  most  unpretending  and 
informal  manner,  and  in  the  commonest  and  simplest 
words.  He  owed  literally  nothing  to  phraseology,  to 
modes,  to  circumstances.  Whatever  influence  he  ac- 
quired, and  whatever  power  he  exerted,  it  was  owing 
to  simple  reality ;  in  no  degree  to  management,  pre- 
tence, tact,  or  show.  He  did  nothing — nor  even 
seemed  to  wish — to  suggest  an  idea  for  which  there 
was  not  an  actual  basis,  or  to  make  the  idea  seem 
any  other  than  the  actual  basis  sustained.  In  his 
manner,  his  words,  and  his  acts,  he  was  simply 
real,  not  more,  not  less,  no  other,  than  he  showed 
himself  to  be,  so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  respected  his 
earthly  relations.  He  was  pure,  unaifected,  inartifi- 
cial reality — his  disciples  maintain,  the  only  perfectly 
simple  reality  that  ever  alighted  on  this  earth. 
Blending  with  the  attribute  of  simplicity  there  was 
a  mysterious  Authority ,  which  marked  the  appear- 
ances of  Christ.  Those  who  listened  to  him  often 
testified  that  "his  word  was  with  power."  The 
people  were  astonished  at  his  teaching,  for  he  taught 
"  as  one  that  had  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes." 
They  questioned  one  another,  saying,  "  whence  hath 
this  man  this  wisdom?"  On  one  occasion,  certain 
officers  sent  by  the  Pharisees  to  apprehend  him, 
were  arrested  by  his  voice  as  he  taught,  were  un- 
able to  execute  the  order,  and  returned,  saying, 
"  never  man  spake  like  this  man." 


Tlie  Grape  Crop  of  1856. — We  have  received, 
says  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  following  state- 
ment from  one  of  the  most  eminent  vine  growers  of 
the  Ohio  valley.  His  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  vintage  of  this  year,  and  especially  the  adapt- 
edness  of  our  Southern  States  to  grape-growing,  will 
be  read  with  interest : — 

The  grape-crop  in  the  Ohio  valley  this  year  was 
a  very  small  one — probably  not  more  than  an 
average  of  80  to  100  gallons  to  the  acre.  The 
vere  winter  injured  many  of  the  vineyards  seriously. 
Some  of  the  vines  were  killed  down  to  the  ground, 
and  about  half  the  buds  in  others  were  destroyed 
The  "  rot"  or  mildew  also  injured  some  of  the  vine 
yards  ver}'  nmch.  But  a  bad  season  with  the  grape, 
like  other  fruits,  must  be  expected  to  occur  occasion- 
ally. Our  experience  thus  far  has  proved  that  the 
grape  is  about  as  reliable  a  crop  as  the  apple,  and 
perhaps  more  so. 

A  fair  average  crop  for  a  series  of  years  is  found 
to  be  250  to  300  gallons  to  the  acre,  in  well  culti- 
vated vineyards  in  the  (Jhio  valley.  The  co-it  of 
producing  this  crop  will  not  exceed  §50  to  §60 
per  acre,  and  less,  with  proper  economy.  We  plant 
the  vines  usually  3  by  6  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
an  acre  will  contain  2,420  vines.  AVarm  hill-sides, 
or  the  tops  of  hills,  are  generally  selected  for  vine- 
yards. Any  undulating  land  is  preferable  to  level, 
as  it  aifords  better  drainage.  The  grape  wants  a 
porous  soil,  with  good  under-drainage.  A  tenacious, 


wet  subsoil,  or  blue  clay,  or  hard-pan,  will  cause 
mildew  and  rot,  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  and 
should  be  avoided. 

This  cultivation  is  largely  on  the  increase  all  over 
the  West  and  Southwest,  wherever  the  conditions  are 
supposed  to  be  favourable  ;  and  the  consumption  of 
the  wine  is  fully  equal  to  the  production. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  when  the  writer  commenced 
planting,  the  price  of  wine  was  lower  than  it  is  now. 
It  was  also  inferior  in  quality  to  that  made  since,  and 
but  little  known.  Now,  the  character  of  our  native 
wines  is  well  established,  and  those  who  have  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  them  will  use  no  others.  Their 
cheapness  and  their  purity  have  helped  to  introduce 
them  into  general  use  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  failure  of  the  grape  crops  in  Europe 
will  add  to  the  demand  for  them.  Viewed  in  every 
aspect — moral  and  economical — our  native  wines 
may  be  considered  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
agricultural  products  of  our  country. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  there  is  in  vineyard  cul- 
ture over  4000  acres  in  the  Ohio  valley.  About 
half  this  cjuantity  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati, 
and  probably  three-fourths  are  now  bearing.  In 
the  Missouri  valley  there  are  700  to  800  acres  ; 
and  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  500  or  600 
acres. 

In  Tennessee,  Alabama,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  several  vineyards  of  the  Catawba  grape 
have  lately  been  planted,  with  flattering  prospects, 
thus  far,  of  producing  far  better  crops  than  those  of 
the  Ohio  Valley.  How  they  will  hold  out  has  yet 
to  be  tested.  The  mildew  and  rot,  our  great  enemies 
in  vineyard  culture,  seldom  trouble  the  first  two  or 
three  crops,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  uplands 
of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  will  be  found  more 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Catawba  grape 
than  any  other  section  of  the  United  States. 

The  vinegrowers  of  the  United  States  are  much 
indebted  to  you  for  the  great  interest  you  take  in 
this  new  branch  of  agriculture  in  our  country. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Plainness  in  Dress. 

When  that  faithful  and  beloved  minister  of  the 
gospel,  Henry  Hull,  was  travelling  in  Ireland,  he 
states  that,  being  at  Enniscortty,  Wexford,  and 
other  neighbouring  places,  his  mind  was  brought 
under  nmch  sorrowful  feeling,  in  reflecting  on  the 
horrors  that  had  accompanied  the  rebellion,  which 
occurred  there  a  short  time  before,  and  also  mentions 
the  remarkable  preservation  experienced  by  Friends, 
who  adhered  to  their  religious  principles,  and  show- 
ed by  their  dress  and  deportment,  that  they  were 
practical  Quakers.  He  says,  "  So  evident  were  the 
favours  shown  to  Friends,  that  many  other  persons 
sheltered  themselves  in  their  habitations,  and  those 
of  the  Society,  who  had  deviated  from  the  plain 
attire  by  which  Friends  are  generally  known,  now 
saw  their  folly.  In  those  calamitous  times,  fashion- 
able clothing  of  an  expensive  kind  was  rather  a 
passport  to  death  than  to  honour;  and  at  all  times 
it  is  more  an  evidence  of  a  weak  understanding, 
than  of  a  sound  mind  ;  for  neither  religion  nor  rea- 
son, point  it  out  as  a  means  to  promote  the  useful- 
ness of  the  wearer." 

Being  deeply  pained  with  the  departure  mani- 
fested from  the  plainness  and  simplicity  in  dress 
and  manners,  which  always  go  hand  in  hand  with 
a  thorough  adoption  of  the  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies of  our  religious  Society,  he  was  led  to  pen  the 
following  observations : — 

"  The  great  departure  from  plainness,  which  is 
evident  among  many  of  our  young  people,  is  rather 
a  proof  of  their  folly  and  ignorance,  than  of  wis- 
dom ;  since  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  and  nobility 
of  a  christian  mind  to  be  so  much  employed  about. 


and  pleased  with,  the  covering  of  the  body.  In 
some  it  may  be  more  the  efl'ect  of  the  parents' 
pride,  than  that  of  the  children  ;  but  this  testimony 
of  our  Society  to  a  simple,  useful  and  not  expensive 
manner  of  dressing  and  living,  is  grounded  in  the 
Truth,  and  innovatio7is  ivill  never  he  able  to  sap 
the  foundation  or  overthrow  it.  I  would  recom- 
mend to  my  dear  young  friends,  to  endeavour  to 
see  from  whence  those  desires  arise  which  lead  them 
to  follow  and  copy  after  the  fantastical  dresses  and 
habits  which  are  so  continually  changing.  Neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  are  certainly  commendable, 
and  if  rusticity  is  oifensive,  simplicity  is  not ;  and 
surely  simplicity  and  self-denial  become  a  people 
called,  as  we  are,  to  bear  a  testimony  to  the  purity 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  grant,  that  there 
is  no  religion  in  the  cut  or  colour  of  a  garment,  but 
the  exterior  appearance  is  often  an  index  of  the 
mind  ;  and  if  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter  be 
made  clean,  the  outside  will  be  clean  also — men  do 
not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles  ;  and 
conformity  to  the  world  in  any  of  its  corrupt  ways 
and  fashions,  is  not  a  being  transformed,  as  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth  exhort.  Let  us,  therefore, 
strive  so  to  walk  in  all  things,  as  the  redeemed  of 
the  Lord,  who  make  no  provision  for  the  flesh  to 
fulfil  the  lusts  thereof,  but  who  are  concerned  to 
live  unto  Him  who  died  for  them,  that  the  blessed 
and  happy  state  of  the  redeemed  ones  may  conspi- 
cuously appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  others 
may  be  induced  to  seek  a  release  from  the  bondage 
there  is  in  sin  and  corruption,  and  in  all  the  world's 
evil  ways  and  fashions.  Evil  communications  cor- 
rupt good  manners;  where  the  precious  gives  way 
to  tlie  vile,  good  is  oppressed,  and  evil  is  advanced 
— tnus  by  little  and  little  the  oppressor  may  gain  the 
ascendency  over  the  redeemed,  and  bondage  may 
increase,  and  then  suffering  will  be  unavoidable. 
I  much  desire  that  the  children  of  Friends  may  not 
be  brought  up  in  ignorance,  so  as  not  to  know  the 
grounds  of  the  religious  principles  they  profess,  and 
why  plainness  is  more  commendable  than  imitating 
those  who  change  because  fashion  is  changeable." 

These  views  are  in  accordance  with  those  which 
have  ever  been  held  and  promulgated  by  the  faith- 
ful members,  both  men  and  women,  in  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  since  its  rise ;  and  whether  popu- 
lar or  unpopular,  they  are,  and  ever  will  remain  to 
be  true.  Men  may  change,  and  the  prevailing  taste 
and  temper  of, the  times  may  be  such,  as  to  induce 
many  within  the  pale  of  the  Society, — embracing 
not  a  few  who  can  be  very  busy  in  plans  of  sup- 
posed improvement,  both  in  and  out  of  it — to  despise 
or  very  lightly  esteem  the  plain  dress,  and  the  plain 
speech  of  Friends;  but  as  H.  Hull  observes,  "this 
testimony  of  our  Society  to  a  simple,  useful  and  not 
expensive  manner  of  dressing  and  living,  is  ground- 
ed in  the  Truth,  and  innovations  will  never  be  able 
to  sap  the  foundation  or  overthrow  it."  It  is  easy 
to  repeat  the  truism,  that  there  is  no  religion  in  the 
cut  or  colour  of  a  garment,  but  yet  the  cut  or 
colour  of  a  garment  maj'  be  the  test  whereby  a 
man  will  have  to  prove  whether  his  religion  con- 
sists in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  his  Saviour, 
or  in  mere  profession,  and  so  far  as  the  history  of  our 
Society  informs  us,  there  has  never  yet  been  any 
among  its  truly  religious,  dedicated  members,  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  faith  by 
their  works,  that  have  not  felt  themselves  constrained, 
sooner  or  later,  to  maintain  its  testimony  to  plainness, 
by  putting  on  the  form  of  dress  which  characterizes  it. 
\Ve  may,  therefore,  safely  conclude,  where  we  find 
any  professing  to  be  Friends,  striving  to  depreciate 
this  testimony,  or  to  inculcate  the  notion,  that  the 
members  may  be  r'ghtly  prepared  for  service  in 
the  church,  and  yet  not  feel  required  to  dress  plain, 
that  the  principles  of  such  do  not  go  much  below  the 
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surface,  do  not  touch  bottom,  and,  if  adopted,  will 
lead  to  bciug  conformed  to  this  world,  rather  than 
to  being  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  the  mind. 


On  tlie  Nervous  System. 

(Continued  from  iJ-.ige  102.) 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  taken  col- 
lectively, the  brain  has  been  most  generally  consi- 
dered as  the  organ  of  the  mind  :  and  it  has  long 
been  a  favourite  speculation  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain what  part  of  this  organ  is  subservient  to  the 
existence  and  exercise  of  those  intellectual  powers 
and  moral  feelings,  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
are  possessed  by  many  other  animals  as  well  as 
man.  It  is  presumed  at  least  that  of  the  existence 
of  intellectual  powers  or  moral  feelings  in  brutes  no 
one  can  doubt,  who  has  been  at  all  accustomed  to 
observe  the  characters  and  habits  of  animals ;  so 
that  when  in  common  language  it  is  asserted  that 
man  differs  from  other  animals  in  possessing  reason, 
while  they  are  irrational,  the  term  reason  must  be 
taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  as  implying  the  ag- 
gregate faculties  of  man,  both  moral  and  intellectual. 

1  will  not  here  insist  on  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  brutes,  as  deducible  from  the 
effects  of  what  we  call  instinct ;  because  in  all  those 
actions  which  are  the  result  of  instinct,  animals  ap- 
pear to  be  guided  by  a  natural  and  irresistible  im- 
pulse from  within,  which  leads  them  to  seek  or  to 
avoid  that  which  will  be  either  useful  or  injurious 
to  them ;  and  enables  them  to  perform  the  most 
complicated  acts,  as  the  building  of  a  nest  or  the 
construction  of  a  comb,  though  they  may  never  even 
have  seen  the  same  acts  performed  by  other  indivi- 
duals of  their  species.  I  would  rather  insist  on  that 
evidence  of  their  intellectual  powers,  which  is  de- 
rived from  their  conduct,  when,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  removed  from  their  natural  sphere  of 
action,  they  are  impelled  by  external  and  accidental 
circumstances.  Thus  the  wariness  of  old  animals 
in  avoiding  the  pursuit  or  arts  of  man,  and  the  sa- 
gacity with  which  a  practised  hound  will  cut  off  an 
angle  in  order  to  shorten  his  distance,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  proofs  of  a  considerable  degree  of  intel- 
lectual rather  than  of  instinctive  prudence  in  brutes. 

The  playfulness  of  the  young  of  most  quadrupeds, 
often  indeed  observable  in  the  adult  animal  also, 
may  be  regarded  as  no  obscure  proof  of  the  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  faculty  which  we  call  imagination ; 
for  that  playfulness  almost  always  consists  in  the 
representation  of  mutual  hostility,  though  the  real 
disposition  at  the  same  time  is  anything  but  hostile. 
The  dog,  for  instance,  under  such  circumstances, 
snarls  and  bites,  but  with  evident  intention  not  to  hurt. 

Of  the  existence  of  moral  feelings  in  brutes,  there 
is  still  more  decided  proof  than  of  the  existence  of 
intellect.  Thus  the  expression  of  joy  in  a  dog  at 
sight  of  his  master  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the 
expression  of  fear  in  a  horse  at  the  sound  of  the 
whip  is  equally  unequivocal  in  its  character.  Again, 
animals  become  attached  not  only  to  individuals  of 
their  own  specicr^,  but  to  individuals  of  even  a  dif- 
ferent order  or  class  :  and  they  evidently  feel  regret 
upon  separation  from  these  their  companions. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  phy.-iologists  have  been  led 
to  compare  the  proportions  of  the  whole  and  of  its 
several  regions  in  man  and  brutes ;  in  order  to  ar 
rive  at  a  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  might  serve  for 
a  basis  for  ascertaining  which  are  the  parts  essential 
to  its  action  as  such  an  organ.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  that  the  intellectual  faculties  may  be  in 
proportion  to  the  absolute  size  of  the  brain  ;  such  an 
opinion  being  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  the  human 
brain  is  larger  than  that  of  the  horse  or  ox.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  brain  of  the  whale  or  of  the 


elephant  taken  in  its  whole  mass  is  larger  than  that 
of  man ;  though  the  intelligence  even  of  the  elephant 
bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  human  mind. 
Again,  the  brain  of  the  monkey  or  of  the  dog  is 
smaller  than  that  of  the  ox  or  the  ass;  yet  with  re- 
spect to  their  intellectual  faculties  the  former  ap- 
proximate much  more  closely  to  man  than  the  lat- 
ter. Neither  do  the  dispositions  or  qualities  of 
animals  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  absolute 
size  of  their  brain :  for  animals  most  diiferent  and 
even  opposite  in  disposition  may  be  ranged  in  the 
same  class  with  reference  to  the  size  of  this  organ ; 
the  tiger  and  the  deer,  for  instance,  among  quadru- 
peds :   and  among  birds,  the  hawk  and  the  pigeon. 

It  would  appear  probable  from  some  instances, 
that  th.e  proportional  size  of  the  brain  with  reference 
to  the  size  of  the  body  would  give  a  more  uniform 
result.  Thus  a  crocodile  twelve  feet  in  length,  a 
serpent  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  a  turtle  that 
weighs  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds, 
have  not  any  of  them  a  quantity  of  substance  in 
their  brain  equal  to  half  an  ounce  ;  and  the  slight 
degree  of  intellectual  power  manifested  by  these 
animals  corresponds  with  such  a  proportion.  But 
on  examination,  it  appears  that  the  proportional  size 
of  the  brain  is  not  a  more  certain  criterion  than  the 
absolute  size.  The  brain  of  the  elephant,  for  instance, 
is  smaller  in  proportion  to  its  body  than  that  of  any 
other  quadruped  :  and  yet  what  quadruped  exceeds 
the  elephant  in  sagacity  ?  and,  in  comparing  many 
of  the  inferior  animals  with  man  in  this  respect,  it 
is  found  that  not  only  do  different  genera  of  the  same 
order  differ  very  widely  from  each  other  in  the 
proportion  of  their  brain  to  their  body,  as  the  bat 
and  the  fox ;  but  that  the  proportion  is  sometimes 
inver,sely  as  the  degree  of  intellect  of  the  animal : 
thus,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  the 
intellect  of  the  fox  is  infinitely  greater  than  that 
of  the  bat,  and  yet  the  brain  of  the  former,  propor- 
tionally to  its  body,  is  only  one  half  the  size  of  the 
latter.  Occasionally  the  disproportion  is  still  greater 
in  different  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  even  in 
different  varieties  of  the  same  species  :  thus,  in  some 
dogs  the  brain  compared  with  the  body  is  as  one  to 
fifty,  while  in  others  it  is  as  one  to  three  hundred. 
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Sclectod  for  "  The  Priend." 

cuce  IS  aaru  and  mysterious  in  its  permis- 
sions ;  yet  one  day,  when  all  is  known,  it  shall  be 
acknowledged  how  just  and  good  they  were. 

There  is  a  future  rest  for  the  patient  victims  of 
the  cruel,  and  a  season  allotted  for  their  bliss,  to 
compensate  for  unjust  suffering. 

A  man  too  careful  of  danger  liveth  in  continual 
torment,  but  a  cheerful  expecter  of  the  best,  hath  a 
fountain  of  joy  vithin  him  :  yea,  though  the  breath 
of  disappointment  should  chill  the  sanguine  and 
confiding  heart,  speedily  it  gloweth  again,  warmed 
by  the  live  embers  oiliope  ;  though  the  black  and 
heavy  surge  close  above  his  head  for  a  moment,  yet 
the  happy  buoyancy  of  confidence  riseth  superior  to 
despair. 

Verily,  evil  may  be  courted,  may  be  wooed  and 
won  by  distrust;  for  the  wise  Physician  of  our 
weal  loveth  not  an  unbeheving  spirit ;  and  he  giveth 
good  to  those  who  rely  on  His  hand  for  good,  and 
leaveth  those  to  evil,  who  fear,  but  trust  Him  not. 

The  valiant  staudeth  as  a  rock,  and  holdeth  fast 
to  good,  till  evil  wrench  it  from  him  ;  the  timorous 
casteth  it  aside  to  meet  the  worst  halfway  :  yet 
oftentimes  evil  is  but  a  braggart,  that  provoketh 
and  will  not  fight,  or  the  feint  of  a  subtle  fencer, 
who  measureth  his  thrust  elsewhere  ;  or  perhaps  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  sent  to  try  thy  trust, — the  pre- 
cious smiting  of  a  friend,  whose  frowns  are  all  in 
love.    Often  the  storm  threateneth,  but  is  driven  to 


other  climes,  and  the  weak  hath  quailed  with  fear, 
while  the  firm  hath  been  glad  in  his  confidence. 

Iodine. — Iodine  derives  its  name  from  iodos,  a 
Greek  word  signifying  "  violet-coloured  ;"  but  the 
transceudant  beauty  of  the  color  of  its  vapour  re- 
quires farther  elucidation  than  simply  saying  that  it 
has  a  violet  hue.  If  a  little  iodine  be  placed  on  a 
hot  tile,  it  rises  into  a  magnificent  dense  vapor. 
This  remarkable  sub.stauce  was  discovered  by  acci- 
dent about  forty  years  ago.  At  that  period  chemi- 
cal philosophy  was  in  great  repute,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  brilliant  discoveries  made  by  §ir  Hum- 
phrey Davy.  So  singular  a  substance  as  iodine 
was  to  Davy  a  source  of  infinite  pleasure.  He 
studied  its  nature  and  properties  with  the  fondness 
and  zeal  of  a  child  at  a  puzzle  map.  His  great  aim 
was  to  prove  its  compound  nature ;  but  in  this  he 
failed ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  primitive  "  elements"  of  the  world  we  live  in. 
Iodine  is  found  in  almost  every  natural  substance 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  although  in  very 
minute  portions.  The  sea  furnishes  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  iodine.  All  the  fish,  the  shells,  the 
sponges,  and  weeds  of  the  ocean  yield  it  in  passing 
through  the  chemical  sieve.  ^Vhatever  be  the 
food  of  sea-weeds,  it  is  certain  that  iodine  forms  a 
portion  of  their  daily  banquet ;  and  to  these  beauti- 
ful plants  we  turn  when  iodine  is  to  be  manufac- 
tured for  commercial  purposes.  The  weeds  cast  up 
by  the  boiling  surf  upon  the  desolate  shores  of  the 
sea  islands,  would  at  fir.'-t  sight  appear  the  most 
useless  things  in  the  world  ;  but  they  are  not ;  their 
niLssion  is  fulfilled ;  they  have  drawn  the  iodine 
from  the  briny  wave,  and  are  ready  to  yield  it  up 
for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  man.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Tyrol  are  subject  to  a  very  painful  dis- 
ease, called  goitre  or  cretinism ;  for  this  malady 
iodine  is  a  perfect  cure.  Go  and  have  your  portrait 
painted  "  as  you  are."  Photography  tells  the 
whole  truth  without  flattery;  and  the  colors  used  in 
the  process  are  only  silver  and  iodine. 

A  Boa  Constrictor. — An  account  has  been  pub- 
li'ihed  in  a  late  number  of  the  Demerara  Pioyal 
Gazette,  of  one  of  these  reptiles  having  seized  a  fine 
sheep,  and  coiling  around  its  body,  crushed  the 
bones  of  the  animal,  and  killed  it.  A  labourer  who 
was  near  attacked  the  serpent  and  destroyed  it  with 
his  cutlass.  When  uncoiled,  it  was  found  to  measure 
twenty-five  feet  in  length. 

When  Satan  cannot  prevent  our  good  deeds,  he 
will  sometimes  effect  his  evil  objects,  by  inducing  us 
to  take  an  undue  and  selfish  satisfaction  in  them. 
So  that  it  is  necessary,  if  we  would  not  convert  them 
into  destructive  poisons,  to  be  crucified  and  dead 
even  to  our  virtues. —  Uplwm. 
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There  is  a  practice  growing  in  our  city,  of  sell- 
ing newspapers  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which 
is  productive  of  many  evil  consequences,  and  ought 
to  be  suppressed.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  that  this  nuisance  has  been  introduced 
among  us ;  but  within  the  last  year  it  has  increased 
greatly,  and  become  annoy ingly  obtrusive.  At 
first  there  were  but  a  few  boys  employed  in  the 
business,  who  carried  the  papers  silently  through 
the  streets,  apparently  fearlnl  of  disturbing  the 
quiet  that  usually  prevailed  throughout  the  day. 
Finding  their  occupation  permitted  without  rebuke, 
they  soon  grew  more  bold,  and  began  to  cry  their 
different  publications  for  sale  ;  this  however  was  at 
once  forbidden  by  the  then  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
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for  a  time  the  trado  seemed  checked.  Latterly  it 
has  however  been  revived  and  greatly  increased, 
so  that  now  large  numbers  of  boys  and  some  men 
are  to  be  seen  every  First-day,  hawking  the  news- 
papers from  various  offices,  about  in  aU  parts  of 
the  city,  and  those  who  are  on  their  way  to  the 
different  places  for  worship,  are  annoyed  by  the 
cries  of  the  venders,  and  often  their  pertinacious 
solicitations  to  purchase  them. 

As  the  law  requires  the  suspension  of  all  busi- 
ness that  can  be  dispensed  with  on  that  day,  surely 
the  selling  of  newspapers,  &c.,  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted. If  one  kind  of  trade  may  be  prosecuted 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  so  may  another,  and 
we  may  go  on  until  stores  and  shops  will  be  opened, 
drays,  carts,  and  wheel-barrows  be  running,  so  that 
there  will  be  little  difference  between  the  noise  of 
work  and  bustle  of  business  on  that  day,  and  that 
which  is  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

Though  Friends  do  not  attach  any  more  holiness 
to  one  day  thun  to  another,  yet  we  have  always 
considerecl  it  very  important  that  one  day  in  the 
week  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  religious  re- 
tirement, to  the  attendance  of  places  of  divine  wor- 
ship,  and  in  which  both  mind  and  body  should  be 
withdrawn  as  much  as  possible  from  labour  and  all 
unnecessary  secular  pursuits,  so  that  both  may  re- 
gain their  wearied  energies,  and  be  refreshed  and 
strengthened,  while  employed  in  serious  meditation 
or  religious  reading. 

With  the  exception  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  an  occasional  noise  of  some,  resorting  to  or 
leaving  taverns  or  scgar  shops,  the  quiet  and  order 
of  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  are  striking,  and  are  very  grateful  to  all 
sober-minded  citizens.  They  also  exert  an  influ- 
ence over  those  who  do  not  devote  the  day,  as  they 
ought,  to  religious  duties,  restraining  them,  in  some 
measure,  from  noisy  pastimes  or  associations  out  of 
doors,  while  they  know  their  fellow-citizens  are 
generally  assembled  for  worship,  and  extending 
that  influence,  we  apprehend,  on  the  public  feeling, 
even  throughout  the  week,  and  aiding  in  the  proper 
government  of  the  people.  Should  the  evils  we 
have  alluded  to  go  on  increasing,  until  there  should 
not  be  sufficient  love  of  religion  in  the  people  gene- 
rally, to  induce  them  to  devote  one  day  in  the 
seven,  to  the  public  performance  of  divine  worship; 
or  to  forbid  and  discountenance  all  unnecessary 
employments  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  we  may 
be  assui-ed  that  licentiousness  and  infidelity  will 
grow  more  rankly,  and  flow  in  upon  us,  and  the 
abominations  that  have  stigmatized  other  countries, 
where  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  wUl  overwhelm 
our  other  most  cherished  institutions.  The  support  of 
sound  government,  peace  and  order,  mainly  de- 
pends upon  the  christian  principles  and  virtue  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  desired  that  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
restrain  or  break  up  the  evil  practices  to  which 
have  referred,  and  to  rescue  those  who  know  no 
domestic  control,  and  have  little  or  no  opportunity 
of  right  education  or  moral  training,  from  the 
depths  of  crime  into  which  they  seem  to  be  haste 
ing,  may  be  blessed.  All,  whatever  class  they  may 
occupy,  have  immortal  souls  to  be  saved  or  lost, 
they  avail  themselves  or  not  of  the  ofi'ers  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  instrumental  means  provided 
for  their  help.  It  is  to  be  deeply  deplored  that 
there  are  so  many  among  us,  who  turn  that  grace 
into  wantonness  or  worldly-mindedness,  and  reject- 
ing the  offers  of  divine  mercy,  bring  destruction 
upon  themselves. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Eleventh  mo.  2Jd. 
The  various  disquietiug  rumors  rc^pectiug  tho  insta- 


bility of  the  Anglo-French  alliance  had  disappeared, 
ing  a  rise,  during  the  week,  of  nearly  one  per  cent, 
in  the  funds.  At  the  same  time,  most  articles  of  com- 
merce had  experienced  a  check,  and  business  had  been 
less  animated.  The  ships  James  Baines  and  Lightning 
had  arrived  at  Liverpool,  with  £1,300,000  in  gold,  from 
Australia,  causing  an  anticipation  of  a  reduction  in  the 
ink  rates  of  discount. 

The  British  Government  had  ordered  a  steamer  to 
be  fitted  out  to  examine  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  New- 
foundland, and  to  sound  across  the  Atlantic,  with  a  view 
icertain  the  best  place  for  laying  a  telegraph  cable. 
The  contracts  for  making  the  whole  cable  were  signed 
London,  on  the  19th.  It  is  all  to  be  completed,  and 
on  board  two  steamers,  by  the  31st  of  Fifth  month  next, 
It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  telegraphic  connection 
between  the  two  continents,  early  in  the  next  Seventh 
month.     The  condition  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  said  to 


be   improvmg. 


The  French  funds   had  advanced. 


treaty  of  commerce  had  been  concluded  between  France 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Disturbances  continued  in 
Spain. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool,  for  the  week,  had 
been  light,  at  nearly  unchanged  prices.  Middling  Up- 
lands and  Mobile,  6|d;  fair  Orleans  and  Mobile,  l^d.  The 
market  for  breadstutfs  was  quiet.  Western  Canal  " 
30«.  a  33s. ;  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  32s.  a  34s.  The 
money  market  was  decidedly  easier.    Consols  for  money, 

UNITED  STATES.— Congress.— No  business  of 
ment  was  transacted  in  either  house,  during  the  first 
week  of  the  session.  The  President's  message  was  freely 
discussed  in  the  Senate.  The  House  of  Representatives 
was  occupied  with  Kansas  affairs,  the  subject  being 
troduced  by  Whitfield's  appearance  as  delegate.  It  was 
finally  decided  by  a  small  majority  to  admit  him  to  a 
seat. 

The  Finances. — The  receipts  from  customs,  during  thi 
last  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  §78,918,141,  and  the  total 
resources,  to  §92,850,117.  The  payments,  including 
nearly  thirteen  millions  of  public  debt,  amounted  to 
§72,948,792.  The  public  debt  has  been  reduced  to 
§30,737,121,  all  of  which  might  be  paid  within  the  year, 
without  embarrassing  the  Treasury. 

Public  Lands. — Over  nine  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
acres  of  public  lands  have  been  sold  during  the  year, 
and  more  than  thirty  millions  of  acres  have  been  entered 
military  land  warrants. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty,  has  been  highly  beneficial  to 
trade.     Our  exports  last  year  to  the  British  Provinces, 

;re  over  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  and 

e  imports,  more  than  twenty-one  millions. 

Privateering. — To  the  declaration  of  the  Paris  Confe- 
rence, that  privateering  be  abolished,  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment proposes  to  add  :  "And  that  the  private  property 
of  subjects  and  citizens  of  a  belligerent,  on  the  high  seas, 
shall  be  exempt  from  seizure  by  the  public  armed  vessels 
of  the  other  belligerent,  except  it  be  contraband."  This 
endment  has  been  proposed  to  the  various  powers, 
and  Russia  has  already  approved  of  it,  and  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  is  also  disposed  to  receive  it  with 
favour. 

Nicaraguan  Affairs,  have  so  changed  that  the  Presi- 
dent declines  recognizing  any  representa,tive  from  that 
country,  and  has  recalled  the  American  Minister 
Wheeler. 

The  Arintj. — The  authorized  strength  of  the  army  is 
17,894  men ;  the  actual  number  in  service,  on  the  1st  oi 
Seventh  month  last,  was  15,562.  The  number  of  enlist- 
ments, during  the  year,  was  4440,  and  of  desertions 
3223. 

The  Foreign  Trade. — The  imports  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
consisted  of  foreign  goods,  §310,432,320,  and  foreign 
specie,  §4,277,622.  Total,  §314,639,942.  The  exports, 
produce  of  the  United  States,  §266,428,051 ;  foreign 
goods  re-exported,  §14,781,382 ;  specie,  §45,655,485 
Total,  §326,964,918.  The  produce  exported  is  classed 
as  follows : 
Cotton     . 

Bread  and  Provisions 
Tobacco 


The  expenditures  during  the  same  period,       5,377,143 

Leaving  in  the  Treasury  a  balance  of      .     §1,244,794 

Philadelphia.— '^iovis.Mtj  last  week,  232. 

Neio  York. — Mortality  last  week,  397. 

Chicago. — The  receipts  of  grain  at  this  port,  during 
the  present  vear,  have  amounted  to  24,000,000  bushels  ; 
the  shipments  of  the  season,  to  19,757,988  bushels;  and 
the  shipments  of  lumber,  to  456,003,576  feet.  These 
figures  show  a  large  increase,  as  compared  with  the  bu- 
■  less  of  1855. 

Kansas. — Judge  Lecompte  having  issued  another  writ 
habeas  corpus  in  the  case  of  Hayes,  Gov.  Geary  had 
quietly  submitted  to  its  action.  A  special  messenger  has 
arrived  at  Washington,  with  despatches  from  the  Gov- 
ernor relative  to  the  release  of  Hayes,  and  other  matters 
in  issue  between  himself  and  Judge  Lecompte.  The 
territory  is  declared  to  be  in  a  peaceful  condition.  The 
Governor  has  ordered  the  military  companies,  which 
were  called  into  service,  and  enrolled  by  him,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Kansas,  to  be  disbanded.  The  St.  Louis 
Democrat  says,  that  the  Southern  emigrants  are  many 
of  them  quitting  the  territory.  A  steamer  had  arrived 
at  St.  Louis,  which  had  on  board  about  two  hundred  of 
them,  all  on  their  way  back  to  their  old  homes.  A  late 
letter  from  the  territory,  says  that  the  settlers  there  are 
confident  that  Kansas  will  yet  be  a  free  State  ;  that  the 
pro-slavery  borderers  can  make  occasional  forays,  but 
not  settlements,  and  that  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the 
free  States,  which  will  probably  be  large  in  the  spring, 
will  secure  the  State  to  freedom. 

Miscellaneous. — Dr.  Kane. — A  recent  letter  from  Lon- 
don, states  that  the  physicians  of  Dr.  Kane,  whose  health 
was  very  delicate  when  he  left  this  country,  have  ordered 
him  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  winter,  ou  account  of 
serious  pulmonary  symptoms  which  have  alarmed  them 
with  doubts  of  his  final  recovery.  He  is  suffering  in 
consequence  of  the  exposures  and  privations  incident  to 
his  last  Polar  Expedition. 

Servile  Insurrection. — A  plot  for  the  rising  of  the  ne- 
groes in  Tennessee,  has  been  detected,  and  caused  great 
alarm  in  Montgomery  county,  where  it  was  first  disco- 
vered. A  large  collection  of  arms  and  ammunition  has 
been  seized,  and  a  number  of  the  leaders  arrested,  some 

if  whom  have  made  full  confessions.     The  plot  is  be- 

ieved  to  have  extended  over  a  wide  range  of  territory, 
south  and  west.  Four  of  the  ringleaders  were  executed 
at  Dover.  A  despatch  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  states  that 
a  report  had  reached  that  city,  that  the  negroes  in 
Southern  Kentucky  had  broken  out  in  rebellion,  and 
that  a  general  insurrection  was  feared. 

Losses  on  the  Lakes.— The  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune  gives 
an  imperfect  list  of  the  totally  lost  vessels  on  the  Lakes 
this  season,  making  an  aggregate  of  6  steamers,  9  pro- 
pellers. 2  tugs,  5  brigs  and  28  schooners..  At  a  low 
calculation,  200  lives  have  been  lost.  Several  of  the 
vessels  have  never' been  heard  from. 

The  British  Whale  Fishery,  has  been  unusually  profit- 
able this  year— so  much  so  that  in  Dundee,  dividends  of 
£100  per  share  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Union  Company  on 
shares  which  might  have  been  bought  lately  under  £40. 
This  success  has  led  to  the  proposal  that  steam  power 
should  be  employed  as  a  means  of  giving  Arctic  fisher- 
men increased  command  over  the  fishing  ground,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  by  another  season  the  sugges- 
tion will  be  adopted. 


Product  of  the  Sea 

Of  the  Forest 

Of  Factory  and  Miscellaneous 


§128,382,351 
77,187,301 
12,221,843 

2,395,233 

3,356,787 

10,694,184 
32,200,352 

1,438,051 


Total     . 

Pennsylvania. — The  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  for 
the  year  ending  Eleventh  month  30th,  1856,  from  all 
sources,  were §5,378,240 

Balance    of    avail.ible    funds    on    hand, 
Twelfth  mo.  1st,  1855,         ....        1,243,007 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  John  Atwater,  N.  Y.,  §4.27,  to  7,  vol. 
30 ;  from  Asa  Raley,  0.,  §2,  vol.  29  ;  from  John  P.  Bal- 
derston,  Md.,  per  J.  N.,  §2,  vol.  30 ;  from  Jona.  Sharp- 
less,  Pa.,  §4,  vols.  29  and  30 ;  from  David  Buffum,  jr., 
N.  P.,  per  S.  G.  C,  §2,  vol.  29. 


Total 


$6,621,937 


Married,  Tenth  mo.  23d,  1856,  at  Burlington,  N.  J., 
John  C.  Allinson,  of  Pembertou,  N.  J.,  to  Lucy  Ann 
Leaver,  of  the  former  place. 

,  at  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  on  Fifth- 
day,  the  6th  of  Eleventh  mo.  last,  John  Suaepless,  Jr., 
to  Susan  H.,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Pratt. 

,  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house, 

Sixth  and  Noble  street,  Benj.  J.  Crew  and  Anna  B., 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anna  B.  Richards,  all  of  this 
city. 

,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Chester,  on  Fourth- 
day,  the  3d  of  Twelfth  month,  1856,  Charles  L.  War- 
ner, of  Philadelphia,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Sharpless,  of  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pcuusylvaian  Bank. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  It  6.) 

The  wooden  ball,  with  its  solid  paper  covering, 
s  placed  on  its  axis.  A  sharp  cutting  instrument, 
ixed  on  a  bench,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
;urface  of  the  sphere,  which  is  made  to  revolve. 
!n  less  time  than  we  write,  the  pasteboard  ball  is 
;ut  in  half.  There  is  no  adhesion  to  the  wooden 
nould,  for  the  first  coating  of  paper  was  simply 
vetted.  Two  bowls  of  thick  card  now  lie  before 
IS,  with  a  small  hole  in  each,  made  by  the  axis  of 
!he  wooden  ball.  But  a  junction  is  very  soon  ef- 
fected. Within  every  globe  there  is  a  piece  of 
yood — we  may  liken  it  to  a  round  ruler — of  the 
xact  length  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  sphere  from 
iiole  to  pole.  A  thick  wire  runs  through  this  wood, 
nd  originally  projected  some  two  or  three  inches 
t  each  end.     This  stick  is  placed  up»ght 
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s  sticK  IS  piaceu  upwgiit  in  a  vice 
nailed  to  one  end  of  the  stick, 
ipon  which  it  rests,  when  the  wire  is  passed  through 
ts  centre.  It  is  now  reversed,  and  the  edges  of  the 
ard  rapidly  covered  with  glue.  The  edges  of  the 
ther  semi-globe  are  instantly  brought  into  contact, 
he  other  end  of  the  wire  passing  through  its  centre 
n  the  same  way,  and  a  similar  nailing  to  the  stick 
aking  place.  We  have  now  a  paper  globe,  with 
is  own  axis,  which  will  be  its  companion  for  the 
rhole  term  of  its  existence. 

The  paper  globe  is  next  placed  on  its  axis  in  a 
rame,  of  which  one  side  is  a  semi-circular  piece  of 
aetal — the  horizon  of  a  globe  cut  in  half  would 
how  its  form.  A  tube  of  white  composition — a 
ompound  of  whiting,  glue,  and  oil — is  on  the 
ench.  The  workman  dips  his  hand  into  this 
gruel  thick  and  slab,"  and  rapidly  applies  it  to 
18  paper  sphere  with  tolerable  evenness ;  but  as  it 
evolves,  the  semicircle  of  metal  clears  off  the  su- 
erfluous  portions.  The  ball  of  paper  is  now  a  ball 
f  plaster  externally.  Time  again  enters  largely 
ito  the  manufacture.  The  first  coating  must  thor- 
ughly  dry  before  the  next  is  applied,  and  so  again 
11  the  process  has  been  repeated  four  or  five  times, 
'hus,  when  we  visit  a  globe-workshop,  we  are  at 
rst  surprised  at  the  number  of  white  balls,  from 
iree  inches  in  diameter  to  three  feet,  which  occupy 
large  space.  They  are  all  steadily  advancing  to- 
rard  completion ;  and  as  they  advance  to  the  dig- 
ity  of  perfect  spheres,  increased  pains  is  taken  in 
le  application  of  the  plaster.  At  last  they  are 
olished.  Their  surface  is  as  fine  and  hard  as 
rory.  But  beautii\il  as  they  arc,  they  may,  like 
lany  other  beautiful  things,  want  a  due  equipoise. 
.'hey  must  be  perfectly  balanced.    They  must  move 


upon  their  poles  with  the  utmost  exactness.  A  few 
shot,  let  in  here  and  there,  correct  all  irregularities. 
And  now  the  paper  and  plaster  sphere  is  to  be  en- 
dued with  intelligence.  The  sphere  is  marked  with 
lines  of  direction  for  the  purpose  of  coverin^ 
with  engraved  slips.  We  have  now  a  globe  with  a 
plain  map.     An  artist  colours  it  by  hand. 

We  have  given  these  examples  of  several  modes 
of  production,  in  which  knowledge  and  skill  have 
diminished  labour,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
not  only  machinery  and  scientific  applications  are 
constantly  tending  to  the  same  end,  but  that  the 
mere  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts  necessarily 
leads  to  labour-saving  inventions.  Every  one  of  us 
who  thinks  at  all  is  constantly  endeavouring  to 
diminish  his  individual  labour  by  the  use  of  some 
little  contrivance  which  experience  has  suggested. 
Men  who  carry  water  in  buckets,  in  places  where 
water  is  scarce,  put  a  circular  piece  of  wood  to  float 
on  the  water,  which  prevents  it  spilling,  and  conse- 
quently lessens  the  labour.  A  boy  who  makes 
paper  bags  in  a  grocer's  shop  so  arranges  them  that 
he  pastes  the  edges  of  twenty  at  a  time,  to  diminish 
the  labour.  The  porters  of  Amsterdam,  who  draw 
heavy  goods  upon  a  sort  of  sledge,  every  now  and  then 
throw  a  greased  rope  under  the  sledge,  to  diminish  its 
friction,  and,  therefore,  to  lessen  the  labour  of  car- 
rying it.  Other  porters,  in  the  same  city,  have  a 
little  barrel  containing  water,  attached  to  each  side 
uf  the  sledge,  out  of  which  the  water  slowly  drips 
like  the  water  upon  a  stone-cutter's  saw,  to  diminish 
the  friction. 

The  people  of  England  and  the  United  States 
ve  gone  on  increasing  very  rapidly  during  the  last 
fifty  years ;  and  the  average  length  of  life°has  also 
gone  on  increasing  in  the  same  remarkable  manner. 
Men  who  have  attended  to  subjects  of  political  eco- 
nomy have  always  been  desirous  to  procure  accu- 
rate returns  of  the  average  duration  of  life  at  par- 
ticular places,  and  they  could  pretty  well  estimate 
the  condition  of  the  people  from  these  returns. 
Savages,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  long  livers  ;  that 
is,  although  there  may  be  a  few  old  people,  the 
majority  of  savages  die  very  young.  Why  is  this  ? 
Many  of  the  savage  nations  that  we  know  have 
much  finer  climates  than  our  own  ;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  sustain  privations  which  the  poorest 
man  among  us  never  feels.  Their  supply  of  food 
s  uncertain,  they  want  clothing,  they  are  badly 
holtered  from  the  weather,  or  not  sheltered  at  all, 
they  undergo  very  severe  labour  when  they  are  la- 
bouring. Erom  all  these  causes  savages  die  young. 
Is  it  not  reasonable,  therefore,  to  infer  that  if  in  any 
particular  country  the  average  duration  of  life  goes 
on  increasing ;  that  is,  if  fewer  people,  in  a  given 
number  and  a  given  time,  die  now  than  formerly, 
the  condition  of  that  people  is  improved ;  that  they 
e  more  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
and  labour  less  severely  to  procure  them  ?  Now 
et  us  see  how  the  people  of  England  stand  in  this 
respect.  The  average  mortality  in  a  year,  about  a 
century  ago,  was  reckoned  to  be  one  iu  thirty,  and 
now  it  is  one  in  forty-six.  This  result  is,  doubtless, 
produced  in  some  degree  by  improvement  in  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  particularly  by  the  use  of 
vaccination.  But  making  every  allowance  for  these 
benefits,  the   fact  furnishes  the   most  undeniable 


truth,  that  the  people  of  England  are  much  better 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  than  they  were  a  century 
ago,  and  that  the  labour  which  they  perform  is  far 
less  severe. 

The  effect  of  continued  violent  bodily  exertion 
upon  the  duration  of  life  might  be  illustrated  by 
many  instances ;  we  shall  mention  one.  The  late 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  his  Memoirs,  repeatedly  speaks 
of  a  boatman  whom  he  knew  at  Lyons,  as  an  old 
man.  "  His  hair,"  says  Mr.  Edgeworth,  "  was 
gray,  his  face  wrinkled,  his  back  bent,  and  all  his 
limbs  and  features  had  the  appearance  of  those  of 
a  man  of  sixty ;  yet  his  real  age  was  but  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  told  mc  that  he  was  the  oldest 
boatman  on  the  Rhone,  that  his  younger  brothers 
had  been  worn  out  before  they  were  twenty-five 
years  old  ;  such  were  the  efl'ects  of  the  hardships 
to  which  they  were  subject  from  the  nature  of  their 
employment."  That  employment  was,  by  intense 
bodily  exertion,  and  with  the  daily  chance  of  being 
upset,  to  pull  a  boat  across  one  of  the  most  rapid 
rivers  in  the  world — 

"  The  swift  and  arrowy  Khone," 

as  one  of  our  poets  calls  it.  How  much  happier 
would  these  boatmen  have  been  during  their  lives, 
and  how  much  longer  would  they  have  lived,  could 
their  labour  have  been  relieved  by  some  mechani- 
cal contrivance !  and  without  doubt,  the  same  con- 
trivance would  have  doubled  the  number  of  boat- 
men, by  causing  the  passage  to  be  more  used.  As 
it  was,  they  were  few  in  number,  they  lived  only  a 
few  years,  and  the  only  gratification  of  those  few 
years  was  an  inordinate  stimulus  of  bl•and3^  This 
is  the  case  in  all  trades  where  immense  efforts  of 
bodily  power  are  required.  The  exertion  itself 
wears  out  the  people,  and  the  dram  which  gives  a 
momentary  impulse  to  the  exertion,  wears  them  out 
still  more.  The  coal-heavers  of  London,  healthy 
as  they  look,  are  but  a  short-hved  people.  The 
heavy  loads  which  they  carry,  and  the  quantity  of 
liquor  which  they  drink,  both  together  make  sad 
havoc  with  them. 

Violent  bodily  labour,  in  which  the  muscular 
power  of  the  body  is  unequally  applied,  generally 
produces  some  peculiar  disease.  Nearly  all  the 
pressmen  who  were  accustomed  to  print  newspapers 
of  a  large  size,  by  hand,  were  ruptured.  The  print- 
ing-machine now  does  the  same  description  of  work. 

What  is  the  effect  upon  the  condition  of  press- 
men generally  by  the  introduction  of  the  printing- 
machine  to  do  the  heaviest  labour  of  printing? 
That  the  trade  of  a  pressman  is  daily  becoming  one 
more  oi  skill  than  of  drudgery.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  printing-machine  was  invented,  one  of  the 
principles  of  that  machine,  that  of  inking  the  types 
with  a  roller  instead  of  two  large  cushions,  called 
balls,  was  introduced  into  hand-printing.  The  press- 
men were  delighted  with  this  improvement.  "Ay," 
said  they,  "  this  saves  our  labour ;  we  are  relieved 
from  the  hard  work  of  distributing  the  ink  upon 
the  balls."  What  the  roller  did  for  the  individual 
pressman,  the  machine,  which  can  only  be  bcnefi- 

lly  applied  to  rapid  and  to  very  heavj'  printing, 
does  for  the  great  body  of  pressmen.  It  removes  a 
certain  portion  of  the  drudgery,  which  degraded  the 
occupation,  and  rendered  it  painfiil  and  injurious 
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to  heiiltb.  We  liave  seen  two  pressmen  working  a 
diiiiy  paper  against  time  :  it  was  always  necessary, 
before  the  iutroduction  of  the  machines,  to  put  an 
immense  quantity  of  bodily  energy  into  the  labour 
of  working  a  newspaper,  that  it  might  be  published 
at  the  proper  hour.  Time,  iu  this  case,  was  driving 
the  pressman  as  fast  as  the  rapid  stream  drove  the 
boatmen  of  the  Eho;  e ;  and  the  speed  with  which 
they  worked  was  killing  them  as  quickly. 

It  has  oftentimes  been  asserted  that  those  ex- 
posed to  severe  labour  iu  the  open  atmosphere,  were 
the  least  subject  to  sickness.  This  has  recently 
been  proven  a  fallacy  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  Actuary 
of  the  National  Debt  Office  in  London.  Of  per- 
sons engaged  at  heavy  labour  in  out-door  exposure, 
the  per  centage  of  sickness  in  the  year  is  28.05. 
Of  those  engaged  at  heavy  labour  in-doors,  such  as 
blacksmiths^  etc.,  the  per  centage  of  sickness  is 
26.54 — not  much  difference  to  be  sure — but  of  those 
engaged  at  light  occupations  in-doors  and  out,  the 
per  centage  of  sickness  is  only  20.80 — 21,58.  For 
every  three. cases  of  sickness  in  those  engaged  at 
light  labour,  there  are  four  cases  among  those  whose 
lot  is  heavy  labour.  The  mortality,  however,  is 
greatest  among  those  engaged  in  light  toil,  and  i: 
door  labour  is  less  favourable  to  longevity  than  1 
Louring  in  the  open  atmosphere.  It  is  established 
clearly,  however,  Mr.  Finlaison  says,  "that  the 
quantum  of  sickness  annually  falling  to  the  lot  of 
man,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  demands  on  his 
muscular  power."  How  true  this  makes  the  asser- 
tion, "  Every  inventor  who  abridges  labour,  and 
reheves  man  from  the  dmdgery  of  severe  toil,  is  a 
benefactor  of  his  race."  Man  is  relieved  from 
drudgery  by  the  iron  sinews  of  the  machine,  and 
his  own  are  left  to  mov€  more  lightly  and  free  in 
pursuing  avocations  demanding  less  physical  but 
more  mental  and  noble  exertion. 


and  pecuHarities,  and  he  ordered  one  of  them  tobe  them  with  the  eyesof  a  brute,  stupid  and  uncon- 
led  out  and  loaded  as  for  a  journey.  After  kneeling 


to  receive  the  pack-saddle,  a  most  cumbrous  load  of 
itself,  but  such  as  are  used  in  the  country  from 
which  they  came,  a  load  of  corn  was  placed  on  the 
animal's  back,  suiBcient  for  two  mules  to  draw  in 
a  wagon,  with  which  he  started  off  at  a  good  round 
pace.  A  dromedary  was  next  led  out,  which  is  the 
saddle  animal  of  the  camel,  and,  after  kneeling  to 
eceive  the  saddle,  he  was  mounted  by  an  Arab, 
who  started  off  across  the  prairie  at  a  pace  which 
seemed  to  me  not  much  short  of  a  two-forty  lick. 
This  pace  they  can  keep  up  for  hours  in  succession, 
travelling  with  perfect  ease  from  sixty  to  eighty 
miles  per  day.  They  can  also  subsist  for  several 
days  without  water,  and  their  adaptability  to  the 
frontier  service  for  wh'ch  they  are  designed  is  now 
a  matter  beyond  doubt.  Major  AVayne  informed 
me  that  he  had  forty  more  animals  coming  out,  and 
he  is  now  building  a  stable  in  which  they  will  be 
kept,  which  he  expects  to  get  finished  before  the 
cold  weather  sets  in." 


Some   Extracts    frou 


By  Geo. 

tContmued  from  page  107.) 

The  threatened  access  of  his  malady  came  with 
great  suddenness  in  the  month  of  January,  1773. 
A  dim,  mysterious  presentiment  of  it  took  possession 
of  his  soul  in  one  of  his  solitary  field-walks  in  the 
country,  and  he  returned  home,  and  composed  the 
last  of  the  hymns  contributed  by  him  to  the  Olney 
Collection,  and  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful and  instructive  among  them  all, 

d  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  his  woudera  to  per- 
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The  Ephesians  were  addicted  to  curious  arts ; 
and  doubtless  indulged  that  curiosity  in  forbidden 
ways.  But  when  convinced  of  their  faults,  they 
made  no  compromise ;  they  burned  their  seductive 
books,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  them ;  and  Paul,  as 
if  in  remuneration  for  this  their  faithfulness,  ad- 
dres.sed  an  epistle  to  them,  in  which,  as  I  conceive, 
he  has  communicated  more  of  that  "wisdom" 
which  he  spoke  "  among  them  that  are  perfect," 
than  in  all  his  other  epistles  put  together.  The 
Kevelation  is  the  only  part  of  the  apostolic  writings, 
that  exceeds  it,  or  can  vie  with  it;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  church  of  Ephesus  stands  first 
of  tho.se  seven,  to  whom  this  wonderful  book  was 
immediately  written.  AVell  would  it  be  for  the 
readers  of  pernicious  and  seductive  books  in  the 
present  day,  to  follow  the  example  of  the  faithful 
Ephesians. 


Tlic  Camels  in  Texas. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Galveston  Nius,  thus  speaks  of  the  camels  lately 
imported  there  by  the  United  States  Government. 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Major  Wayne,  for  several  years  attached  to  the 
War  Department  in  Washington,  who  went  out  last 
year  to  Asia  and  introduced  the  camels  into  this 
country,  which  arrived  at  Indianola  last  spring,  and 
are  now  kept  at  this  post.  It  has  been  selected  by 
him  as  the  best  adapted  to  that  service  for  which 
he  intends  them.  "SVhen  we  arrived  they  were  out 
grazing,  some  two  miles  distant,  attended  by  the 
Arabs  who  have  charge  of  them,  when  Major  Wayne 
very  kindly  sent  out  and  had  them  driven  in  for  our 
inspection.  There  are  altogether  thirty-two, 
eluding  some  young  ones,  and  all  are  in  excellent 
health,  and  seem  to  be  doing  well.  Major  Wayne 
gave  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  their  habits 


That  holy  and  admirable  composition  was  the 
only  effort  of  his  genius  for  nearly  seven  years, 
during  which  period,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  he 
was  in  the  profoundest  dejection  of  spirits,  and 
sometimes  in  a  state,  amounting  to  paroxysms  of 
despair.         *         * 

To  Newton,  Cowper  opened  his  heart  more  freely 
and  fully,  in  regard  to  his  spiritual  distress  and 
gloom,  than  to  any  other  human  being.  Never- 
theless, some  of  the  most  exquisitively  playful  and 
humourous  letters  he  ever  wrote,  were  written  to 
Newton,  though  ordinarily,  witli  him,  the  wonted 
themes  of  conversation  would  very  naturally  be  of 
a  graver  cast  than  with  many  other  of  his  corres- 
pondents. In  one  of  his  earliest  letters  to  Newton, 
he  makes  the  following  most  impressive  remark  in 
regard  to  his  own  experience,  as  teaching  him  the 
vanity  of  earthly  pursuits  and  pleasures  :  '  If  every 
human  being  upon  earth  could  think  for  one  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  as  I  have  done  for  many  years,  there 
might,  perhaps,  be  many  miserable  men  among 
them ;  but  not  an  unawakened  one  would  be  found 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  circle,'  This  is 
exceedingly  striking.  It  is  like  opening  a  door  in 
the  side  of  a  dark  mountain,  when  secret  and  awful 
procedures  of  nature  are  going  on,  and  bidding  you 
look  in. 

He  continues,  describing  the  chastened  christian 
spirit  in  which  his  sorrows  had  taught  him  to  pur- 
sue the  harmless  occupations  and  amusements  with 
which  he  was  beguiling  his  mind  into  employment : 
'  I  could  spend  whole  daj-s  and  moonlight  nights  in 
feeding  upon  a  lovely  prospect.  My  eyes  drink  the 
rivers  as  they  flow.  I  dehght  in  baubles,  and  know 
them  to  be  such ;  for,  viewed  without  a  reference  to 
their  Author,  what  is  the  earth,  what  are  the 
planets,  what  is  the  sun  itself,  but  a  bauble  ?  Bet- 
ter for  a  man  never  to  have  seen  them,  or  to  see 


Ecious  of  what  he  beholds,  than  not  to  be  able  to 
say,  '  The  Maker  of  all  these  wonders  is  my  friend.' 
The  eyes  of  many  have  never  been  opened  to  see 
that  they  are  trifles ;  mine  have  been,  and  will  be 
till  they  are  closed  forever.  They  think  a  fine 
estate,  a  large  conservatory  hot-house,  rich  as  a. 
West  Indian  garden,  things  of  consequence,  visit 
them  with  pleasure,  and  muse  upon  them  with  ten 
times  more.  I  am  pleased  with  a  frame  of  four 
lii.-hts,  doubtful  whether  the  few  pines  it  contains  will 
ever  be  worth  a  farthing;  amuse  myself  with  a  green- 
house, which  Lord  Bute's  gardener  could  take  upon 
his  back  and  walk  away  with ;  and  when  I  have 
paid  it  the  accustomed  visit,  and  watered  it,  and 
given  it  air,  I  say  to  myselt^— this  is  not  mine  ;  'tis 
a  play-thing  lent  me  for  the  present ;  I  must  leave 
it  soon.'  *  * 

Sometimes  he  would  sit  down  and  scribble  a  let- 
er  to  Newton  in  the  form  of  prose,  but  in  the  rea- 
lty of  rhyme,  apparently  without  the  least  effort, 
and  from  the  mere  spontaneous  overflow  of  a  play- 
ful mind  in  the  habit  of  versification.  Southey  has 
somewhere  most  unwarrantably  intimated  that 
Cowper,  in  his  correspondence  with  Newton,  pur- 
sued it  as  a  task,  and  like  a  man  going  to  the  con- 
fessional. The  assertion  is  quite  unfounded,  for 
some  of  the  most  sportive  in  the  whole  collection  of 
his  epistles  are  those  addressed  to  this  dear  friend, 
and  to  Mrs.  Newton.  And  although  his  friendship 
with  Mr.  Uuwin  was  formed  some  years  the  earliest, 
yet  neither  Mr.  Unwin,  nor  any  other  friend  on 
earth,  ever  knew  so  much  of  Cowper's  spiritual 
conflicts  and  distresses  as  Newton,  nor  did  ever  any 
other  being  sympathize  so  deeply  and  intelligibly 
with  him,  in  the  endurance  of  such  tremendous 
gloom.  And  Newton's  letters  to  Cowper  must  have 
been  full  of  affectionate  encouragement,  instruction, 
and  support ;  and  mainly  occupied  with  the  subject 
of  religion,  therefore  the  more  acceptable,  although 
Southey  complains  that  Newton  sermonized  in  hi^ 


epistles,  and  that  therefore  '  they  were  not  such  as 
Cowper  could  Mve  had  any  pleasure  in  receiving.' 
If  the  sermonizing  was  such  as  is  contained  in  the 
Cardiphonia,'  Cowper  would  have  delighted  in  it, 
and  beyond  question  was  greatly  benefited  and 
comforted.  But  none  of  the  letters  which  Cowper 
ever  received  from  any  of  his  correspondents  could 
be  compared  with  his  own,  for  the  perfection  of  all 
the  graces  that  combine  to  render  them  instructive 
and  charming.  No  man  that  ever  wrote  English, 
could  write  letters  so  beautifully  as  Cowper. 

One  of  his  biographers  has  said,  though  along 
with  much  praise  of  the  superior  excellence  of 
Cowper's  letters  above  all  others,  that  they  arenot 
distinguished  for  superiority  of  thought  or  diction ; 
a  most  unfoitunate  criticism,  since  they  are  distin- 
guished for  these  very  qualities,  above  all  _  other 
epistolary  collections  in  the  language.  The  diction, 
with  its  ornaments,  is  as  pure  and  sweet,  as  artless 
and  simple,  as  natural  and  idiomatic,  as  a  field  of 
fresh  grass  intermingled  with  strawberry  blossoms 
or  set  with  daisies,  the  most  unassuming^  and  yet 
the  loveliest  of  flowers  for  such  a  combination.  And 
the  thought  is  often  so  profound,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  charming  simplicity  and  artlessness  of  the 
style  and  language,  the  mind  would  be  arrested  in 
admiration  of  its  originality  and  power.  The  lead- 
er is  absolutely  deceived  by  that  simplicity  into  the 
impression,  that  such  thought  is  as  easy  as  the  lan- 
guage; and,  indeed,  sueh^a  style  both  oi  thought 
and  language  marks  the  highest  genius,  and  while 
it  seems  easy,  is  proved  difiicult  by  its  very  rare- 
ness in  English  literature.  The  study  of  Cowper's 
prose,  as  w'cll  as  his  poetry,  would  be  one  of  the 
best  disciplinary  processes  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
habit  of  ease  and  purity,  aud  at  the  same  time, 
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It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  tedious,  to  enter 
further  into  the  detail  of  this  part  of  the  subject : 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  connection  between 
the  degree  of  intellectual  faculties  and  the  mutual 
proportions  of  the  several  constituent  parts  of  the 
brain ;  or  between  the  degree  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  and  the  mutual  proportions  of  the  brain 
and  nerves.  So  that  it  appears  no  criterion  of  the 
degree  of  intellect  is  found  in  the  absolute  size  of 
the  brain  ;  nor  in  its  relative  size,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  body  of  the  individual ;  nor  in  the  rela- 
tive size  of  its  constituent  parts,  or  of  the  whole  of 
it,  to  the  nerves. 

The  simple  enunciation  of  Dr.  Grail's  theory  is 
this,  that  "  the  brain  in  general  is  the  instrument 
by  which  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  moral 
sentiments  and  propensities,  are  manifested ;  parti 
eular  parts  of  it  being  the  organs  of  those  several 
faculties,  sentiments,  and  pn  pensities,  and  that  ac 
cording  to  the  state  of  these  organs  will  be  the  facul- 
ties, sentiments,  and  propensities  of  each  individual." 

Of  this  theory  it  may  perhaps  be  affirmed  with 
truth,  that,  considered  as  an  abstract  philosophical 
speculation,  it  is  highly  ingenious,  and  founded 
upon  unobjectionable  principles :  and  that  while  the 
general  conclusion  is  inevitable  with  respect  to  the 
collective  functions  of  the  brain,  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  supposing  that  specific  parts  serve 
specific  purposes.  The  rock,  on  which  Dr.  Gall  and 
his  implicit  advocates  have  split,  is  the  attempt  to 
fix  the  local  boundaries  of  the  several  faculties  of 
the  soul.  Had  he  satisfied  himself  with  developing 
the  structure  of  the  brain  in  the  various  classes  of 
animals ;  and  had  he  been  content  to  show  that,  in 
tracingits  structure  from  those  animals  which  mani- 
fest the  least  indications  of  intelligence  to  those 
which  exhibit  still  stronger  and  stronger,  it  propor- 
tionally advances  in  its  resemblance  to  the  structure 
of  the  human ;  and  lastly,  had  he  only  drawn  from 
these  premises  the  general  probable  conclusion,  that 
specific  parts  had  specific  uses  with  respect  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  immaterial  principle  of  animal 
existence;  (and  assuredly  brutes  are  endued  with 
such  a  principle,  though,  as  being  devoid  of  the 
moral  sense,  they  are  not  fitted  for  a  future  state, 
and  consequently  perish  when  their  bodies  die  ;)  had 
Dr.  Gall  been  content  to  have  stopped  at  this  point, 
without  venturing  to  define  the  local  habitations  of 
the  supposed  specific  organs,  he  would  have  acquired 
the  unalloyed  fame  of  having  developed  a  beautiful 
train  of  inductive  reasoning  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  provinces  of  speculative  philosophy  : 
whereas,  in  the  extent  to  which  he  has  carried  his 
principles,  his  doctrine  has  become  ridiculous  as  a 
system;  while  in  its  individual  applications  it  is  not 
only  useless,  but  of  a  positively  mischievous  ten- 
dency :  for,  without  the  aid  of  this  system,  every 
man  of  common  sense  has  sufliicient  grounds  on 
which  to  judge  of  the  characters  of  those  with  whom 
he  associates;  and  it  is  evidently  more  safe  to  judge 
of  others  by  their  words  and  actions,  and  the  general 
tenor  of  their  conduct,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  con- 
demning an  individual  from  the  indication  of  some 
organ,  the  activity  of  which,  for  a  moment  allowing 
its  existence,  may  have  been  subdued  by  the  opera- 
tion of  moral  or  religious  motives. 

With  respect  to  ourselves,  indeed,  the  .study  of 
the  system  may  be  attended  sometimes  with  the 
happiest  consequences ;  for  if,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  it,  we  can  be  strengthened  in  our  conviction 


of  the  fact,  which  both  reason  and  revelation  teach 
us,  that  each  individual  is  liable  to  particular  tempta- 
tions dcpeuding  on  his  specific  temperament,  we 
shall  thus  have  one  additional  memento  of  our 
frailty,  one  additional  incentive  to  watch  over,  and 
combat,  "  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us." 

As  the  indiscreet  zeal,  not  only  of  Dr.  Gall,  but 
of  physiognomists  in  general,  has  thrown  unmorited 
discredit  on  that  department  of  speculative  phil. 
phy  which  they  have  cultivated,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  examine  the  subject  on  other  authority  than 
that  of  professed  physiognomists. 

There  are  many  phenomena,  then,  connected  with 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  both  in 
healthy  and  diseased  state,  which,  by  showing  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  the  two  distinct  parts  of  our 
nature,  the  soul  and  the  body,  render  it  probable 
that  the  energies  of  the  former,  although  it  be  itself 
immaterial,  may  be  manifested  by  means  of  a  ma- 
terial instrument.  The  existence  of  this  reciprocal 
influence,  which  indeed  we  might  expect  from  their 
intimate  though  mysterious  union,  cannot  be  denied. 
Thus  grief  or  expectation  destroys  appetite ;  and 
mental  application  to  any  favourite  pursuit  makes 
us  insensible  of  the  want  of  food  :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs 
evidently  impedes  the  free  exercise  of  the  meiital 
powers ;  or  oppresses  the  soul  with  those  dreadful 
though  really  groundless  apprehensions,  which  have 
been  termed  hypocliomlriacal  from  the  situation  of 
the  organs,  the  morbid  state  of  which  is  supposed 
to  give  rise  to  those  apprehensions.  Again,  intoxi- 
cation confuses  the  memory  and  judgment ;  and  the 
repeated  abuse  of  wine  permanently  debilitates  the 
mind,  and  often  terminates  in  confirmed  insanity. 
The  state  of  the  air  affects  the  mental  energies  and 
moral  feelings  of  many  individuals,  to  a  degree  in- 
conceivable to  those  who  are  not  thus  subject  to 
its  influence.  And  the  impression  of  fear  has  been 
known  suddenly  to  arrest  the  symptoms  of  endemic 
ague  and  epilepsy. 

The  general  idea  that  this  connection  of  the  soul 
and  body  may  be  traced  in  the  conformation  of  the 
latter,  it  will  be  at  once  remembered,  is  by  no  means 
new :  and  the  anecdote  of  the  unfavourable  judg- 
ment passed  on  the  moral  disposition  of  Socrates, 
from  the  character  of  his  countenance,  will  readily 
recur  to  the  mind  on  this  occasion.  Aristotle  has 
even  entered  into  some  details  on  the  forms  and 
hades  of  colour  of  the  hair  and  features,  and  indeed 
various  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  indicative  of 
particular  temperaments  or  constitutions  of  the  mind . 
^nd  it  is  hardly  a  question,  whether  every  individual 
is  not  accustomed  in  some  degree  to  decide  oncharac- 
ter  from  the  features,  the  colour  of  the  hair,  and 
other  external  indications,  independently  of  that 
expression  of  the  countenance,  which  rather  marks 
the  actually  existing  state  of  the  mind,  than  the 
latent  disposition  of  it.  But  if  it  be  in  any  degree 
probable  that  the  connection  between  the  soul  and 
body  may  be  traced  in  the  conformation  of  the  fea- 
tures or  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  a  much  greater 
must  it  be  probable  that  that  connection  may  be 
traced  in  the  .structure  of  the  brain. 

Nor  does  there  appear,  on  the  ground  either  of 
reason  or  of  religion,  anything  objectionable  or  ab- 
in  the  assumption,  antecedently  to  observation, 
that  the  intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  soul 
y  in  a  qualified  sense  be  determined,  or  at  least 
modified,  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  body  ; 
that  they  are  frequently  coincident  with  certain  pe- 
culiarities of  corporeal  structure  is  a  matter  of  ac- 
tual observation. 

Is  it  absurd  to  suppose  that,  man  being  a  com- 
pound of  soul  and  body,  the  body  has  been  so  con- 
structed in  each  individual  as  to  become  a  fit  arena 
on  which  that  struggle  shall  be  manifested,  which 


undoubtedly  takes  place  between  the  conflicting  pas- 
sions of  the  soul  ?  For  it  will  not  be  denied  by 
those  to  whom  this  treatise  is  addressed,  that  the 
soul  wants  not  the  substance  of  a  corporeal  frame 
for  the  mere  existence  of  its  evil  principles,  but  only 
for  the  external  manifestation  of  them.  An  au- 
thority at  least  which  cannot  be  cjutstioned  by  a 
believer  in  revelation,  asserts  that  out  of  the  heart, 
that  is,  evidently  from  the  context,  out  of  the 
soul,  proceed  murder,  theft,  adultery,  and  the  like. 
Is  it  absurd  to  suppose  that,  the  brain  being  a 
very  complicated  organ,  made  up  of  distinctly  dif- 
ferent parts,  these  parts  are  subservient  to  the  exer- 
cise of  different  functions  ?  or,  since  it  is  evident  that 
in  every  other  individual  organ  of  the  body,  where 
there  is  an  identity  of  structure,  there  is  also  an  iden- 
tity of  function  in  all  the  parts,  may  we  not  fairly 
presume  that,  were  the  integral  parts  different,  the 
effects  produced  would  be  different;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  as  the  integral  parts  of  the  brain 
differ  from  each  other,  the  offices  of  those  parts 
may  be  different?  Or,  again,  will  it  be  denied, 
matter  of  fact,  that  different  faculties  and 
propensities  manifest  themselves  in  difi"erent  indi- 
viduals ;  and  is  it  unreasonable,  on  the  ground  of 
analogy,  our  only  ground  in  this  case,  to  suppose, 
that  they  manifest  themselves  through  the  agenc}- 
of  difierent  instruments?  And  since  the  visceral 
nerves  are  appropriated  to  the  mere  vital  functions 
of  nutrition  ;  and  the  spinal  nerves  to  general  mus- 
cular motion  and  common  sensation  ;  and  the  nerves 
of  the  special  .senses  occupy  but  a  very  small  portion 
ofthebrain;  to  what  assignable  purpose  can  the  great 
mass  of  that  organ  be  applied,  if  not  to  the  opera- 
tions of  that  intellectual  and  moral  principle,  wiiich, 
after  the  abstraction  of  the  organs  of  nutrition,  mo- 
tion, and  sensation,  is  the  only  imaginable  part  of 
our  present  nature  ? 

Shall  we  deny  that  the  tendencies  to  evil  are  dif- 
ferent in  character  in  difierent  iudividuals;  and  by 
that  denial  shall  we  attempt  to  falsify  the  testimony 
of  experience  as  to  the  fact  itself ;  and  the  conclusions 
of  antecedent  reasoning  as  to  its  probability  :  for, 
if  all  men  were  avaricious,  for  instance,  or  ambitious 
in  the  same  point.«,  where  would  be  the  field  for  the 
display  of  other  qualities ;  and  how  could  the  affairs 
of  the  world  be  conducted  ? 

But  whatever  may  be  the  real  state  of  the  ease 
whether  the  brain  act  as  a  simple  organ  by  the 
simultaneous  operation  of  all  its  parts  ?  or  whether 
those  parts  act  independently  in  the  production  of 
•pecific  eflfects — no  one  can  doubt  that  the  organ 
tself  is  the  mjsterious  instrument  by  means  of 
which,  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  a  communica- 
tion is  maintained  between  the  external  world  and  the 
soul.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  indeed  it  is  a  matter 
of  fact  which  is  constantly  open  to  our  observation, 
that  the  degree  of  approximation  in  the  structure  of 
the  brain  of  other  animals  to  that  of  man  bears  a 
very  obvious  relation  to  the  degree  of  intelligence 
manifested  by  the  various  classes  of  animals  :  so 
that,  in  just  reasoning,  it  must  on  every  considera- 
tion be  admitted  to  be  the  instrument  by  which 
the  various  degrees  of  intelligence  are  manifested. 


Pkty  at  ITomc. — <'  Let  them  learn  first,  "  says 
Paul,  "  to  show  piety  at  home."  The  apostle  felt 
the  importance  of  this  precept,  and  therefore  gave 
it.  Tew  precepts  are  of  greater  importance,  and  few 
are  more  frequently  overlooked  or  unheeded.  Many 
who  profess  tohave  piety,  exhibit  very  little  of  it 
at  home,  nay,  exemplify  more  of  it  anywhere  else 
than  in  the  family,  at  the  table,  and  by  the  fireside. 
Here,  however,  at  home,  in  this  holiest  sanctuary 
on  earth,  should  piety  be  operative.  Here  should 
the  principle  of  grace  be  first  unfolded,  and  the 
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sacred  flame  glow  with  brightness.  It  will  show 
itself  here,  if  it  exists,  and'uiorose,  unfaithful  pa- 
rents, undutiful  children,  may  well  inquire,  if  they 
are  professed  Christians,  whether  they  indeed  have 
what  they  think  they  have.  "  Let  them  learn  first 
to  show  piety  at  home,"  or  else  acknowledge  that 
they  have  no  piety. 

The  amiable  author  of  "  The  Task,"  speaking  of 
home,  says  :  "  It  is  the  place  of  all  places  in  the 
world  which  I  love  the  best;"  and  Cowper's  ex- 
perience, in  this  respect,  should  be  the  experience 
of  all.  Home  should  be  the  most  delightful  spot 
on  earth  ;  and  such  will  be  the  fact  if  piety  reigns 
there.  A  family  united  by  love,  and  sanctified  by 
grace,  is  a  type  of  "the  general  assembly  and  Church 
of  the  first-born  in  heaven  ;"  and  each  member 
who  is  called  to  leave  that  hallowed  circle  by  death, 
goes  from  the  bosom  of  a  loving  household  below, 
to  perfected  spirits  in  the  skies. — Relig.  Herald. 


majestic  composure.  A  glorious  serenity,  like  that  brought  you  into,  and  when  anything  appeared, 
of  the  sun  in  the  western  hemisphere,  marks  his  which  struck  thereat,  how  readily  did  you  join 
hole  blessed  and  adorable  course.     Be  the  move-; hand  in  hand,  to  get  that  cast  out  from  amongst 


The  Source  of  tlie  Nik. — The  expedition  to  dis- 
cover the  sources  of  the  Nile  which  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  has  initiated,  has  started.  The  Count  d  Es- 
cayrac  de  1' Auture,  to  whom  the  command  has  been 
intrusted,  after  having  obtained,  on  the  20th  of  last 
July,  the  Viceroy's  approbation  of  the  plan,  came 
to  Europe  to  procure  the  necessary  adjuncts  for  the 
execution  of  his  enterprise.  Authorized  to  select 
twelve  assistants,  he  sought  in  Austria  oflicers  of  to- 
pographical celebrity,  in  Prussia,  a  well-informed 
engineer,  in  France,  naturalists,  in  England,  nautical 
assistance,  and  America  has  furnished  him  with  an 
excellent  photographer,  so  necessary  on  such  an  ex- 
ploration. He  has  selected  in  London,  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, and  Vienna  the  necessary  instruments  for  ob- 
servations of  the  greatest  variety.  Magnetic  obser- 
vations wiU  not  be  neglected.  The  infusoria,  invisible 
to  the  eye,  will  be  studied  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  most  perfect  naturalists  ;  geography  will  rest 
on  astronomical  observations  ;  ethnography,  so  full 
of  interest  in  that  part  of  the  world,  will  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  constant  attention  and  particular  efibrts 
of  men  whose  knowledge  has  been  already  proved 
Photography  will  lend  to  science  the  most  valuable 
assistance ;  it  will  thus  bring  before  the  eyes  of  learn- 
ed men  a  new  world,  and  the  people  of  Europe  wil 
see  all  that  the  expedition  has  encountered  of  the 
interesting  and  remarkable.  This  expedition,  which 
has  for  its  aim  the  discovery  of  portions  of  Africa 
where  the  foot  of  the  white  man  has  never  trod,  pro- 
mises to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  these  un- 
known countries  than  we  are  even  with  some  parts  of 
Europe.  The  expenses  of  the  expedition  will  be 
considerable,  as  the  Viceroy  has  provided  it  with 
everything  that  can  forward  its  success ;  and  a  suff 
cieut  escort  will  protect  these  missionaries  of  civil 
zation  during  their  perilous  expedition.  Numerous 
boats,  with  steamers,  will  transport  them  up  the  Nile, 
as  far  as  the  la.st  point  where  this  river  is  navigable 
The  expedition  has  everything  in  its  favour,  in  the 
great  experience  of  its  commander,  and  the  generous 
ardor  of  those  who  take  part  in  it.  The  Count 
d'Escayrac  does  not  deceive  himself  as  to  the  d 
culties  which  attend  him,  but  whatever  obstacles  he 
may  encounter,  he  is  prepared  to  meet  and  to  con 
quer.  Thus  the  problem  of  the  sources  of  the  Nil( 
is  near  its  solution,  and  the  interior  of  Africa  will 
probably  be  opened  to  science,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Red  Sea,  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  may  pos- 
sibly be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  all  people. 

It  is  good  never  to  be  precipitate  ;  religious  per- 
sons ought  never  to  be  unduly  hurried,  or  run  away 
with,  by  the  object  of  the  moment;  but  to  be  ever 
above  one's  self,  and  by  that  means,  eonquereroyer 
everythinn  beside.  There  is  nothing  more  uni- 
formly conspicuous,  in  our  holy  Redeemer,  than  his 


ment  what  it  may,  whether  he  feeds  thousands  in 
the  wilderness,  or  walks  in  Solomon's  Porch,  like 
one  who  loved  contemplative  leisure,  and  liked  to 
enjoy  it  interchangeably,  in  perfect  retirement,  or 
more  frequented  scenes  ;  still  he  is  the  consum- 
ate  contrast,  the  infinitely  impressive,  and  en- 
gaging counter-example  to  that  dissipation  and  dis- 
traction, which  he  so  emphatically  reproved  in  his 
friend,  Martha. 

For  "Tbe  Friend." 

BIOGRAPniCU  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN   ESTAUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  KiS.) 

Having  obtained  a  certificate  from  Friends  at 


own  Monthly  Meeting,  to  pay  another  religious 
visit  to  Great  Britain,  John  Estaugh,  on  the  21st 
of  Seventh  month,  1720,  laid  his  concern  before  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  That 
meeting,  also,  expressing  unity,  he,  soon  after  itr 
close,  departed  on  his  mission,  his  wife  accompany 
Ing  him.  His  labour  of  love  in  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel,  was  well  accepted  in  England,  where  he 
remained  until  the  spring  of  1723.  He  completed 
the  service  laid  on  him,  in  the  fall  of  1722,  but  was 
eterred  from  returning  that  year,  by  the  prospect 
of  a  long,  severe  and  dangerous  winter's  passi 


On  declining  to  return  to  N 

he  felt  bound  to  address  his  friends  at  home  an 

epistle  of  love  and  counsel.     Thus  it  runs 


,  which  had  so  ill  a  tendency  in  it ;  and  God, 
who  delighteth  to  behold  his  children  united  to- 
gether in  his  love,  failed  not  to  bless  your  endea- 
vours. 

Dear  friends,  if  the  same  care  be  continued, 
you  will  feel  the  Lord  will  not  be  wanting  to  sup- 
port you  in  what  tends  to  his  honour.  His  eyes 
are  upon  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  to 
their  cry.  For  their  help  he  will  arise,  and  what 
is  wrong  must  be  judged  down  by  him.  Let  not 
any  give  way  to  favour  anything  which  is  from  un-  i 
der  the  cross  of  Christ ;  for  those  who  would  favour  | 
the  cause  of  such  as  are  not  willing  to  bear  the 
yoke,  will  hurt  themselves,  and  bring  a  vail  of  dark- 
ness over  their  own  understandings.  Then,  if  dark- 
ness prevails,  love  will  wax  cold  to  brethren,  and 
that  care  for  maintaining  love  and  unity  will  be 
lost.  Instead  thereof,  bitterness  gets  up,  hard 
speeches  are  uttered,  and  grievous  reflections  passed 
on  them,  who  cannot  give  way  for  anything  to  be 
counteuanced  or  encouraged  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
but  what  is  consistent  with  his  will  whose  dwelling 
is  in  holiness,  and  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  be- 
hold any  evil  with  allowance. 

"  Wherefore,  my  dearly  beloved  friends,  be  all 
careful  to  keep  a  strict  watch,  each  over  his  own 
mind,  that  nothing  that  is  wrong,  may  get  up,  to 
harden  your  hearts,  or  darken  the  understanding 
which  God  hath  opened.     If  the  watch  be  well  kept 


To  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  New- 
ton and  Salem,  in  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Friends, — As  it  hath  been  the  Lord's 
love  which  took  hold  on  my  mind,  and  drew  me 
forth  from  you,  to  visit  his  people  in  other  parts,  so 

from  a  sense  and  feeling  of  the  same,  I  am  now 
drawn  towards  you.  *  *  *  God,  of  his  infinite 
goodness  hath  been  pleased  to  reach  unto  you,  and 
by  the  Shepherd's  crook  of  his  love,  has  taken  hold 
and  gathered  you  near  to  himself  in  some  degree ; 
giving  you  often  to  partake  of  the  bread  and  water 
of  life,  through  the  virtue  whereof  your  love  was  at 
first  raised  to  him,  and  ye  filled  with  heavenly  zeal, 
and  made  willing  to  leave  all  for  his  sake,  and  with 
the  Apostle  to  esteem  the  loss  of  all  things  but  dross 
or  dung,  so  you  could  win  Christ ;  that  this  hea- 
venly mind  may  grow  and  increase  in  you,  is  what 
I  am  often  concerned  for.  That  as  you  have  en- 
tered into  the  way  and  path  of  life,  you  may  be 
preserved  therein,  and  feel  your  growth  to  be  in 


Jersey  that  winter,  at  home,  and  no  evil  thing  encouraged  there,  then 
such  will  become  more  and  more  in  the  Lord's 
hand  proper  instruments  to  watch  over  others,  and 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  them,  who  stand  in  need. 
He  that  would  help  another  out  of  the  mire,  must 
first  get  out  himself,  and  be  washed  from  his  defile- 
ments, before  he  can  be  helpful  in  so  good  a  work. 
Should  help  be  ofi'ered  from  one,  who  had  not  pass- 
ed under  the  refining  power,  and  mortifying  Word 
of  God,  it  might  well  be  rejected,  and  turned  back 
again,  and  to  him  be  said,  '  Oh,  thou  deceitful 
hypocrite,  first  get  a  clean  heart  created  in  thyself, 
before  thou  offers  help  to  me.'  God  saith  to  the 
wicked,  'What  has  thou  to  do  to  declare  my  sta- 
tutes, or  that  thou  shouldst  take  my  covenant  in  thy 
mouth  V  Seeing  thou  hatest  instruction,  and  casteth 
my  words  behind  thee.  When  thou  sawest  a  thief, 
then  thou  consentedst  with  him,  and  bast  been  par- 
taker with  adulterers. 

"  Dear  friends,  seeing  there  were  such  in  many 
generations  that  are  past,  who  did  presume  to  ap- 
pear as  servants  of  God,  and  were  not  truly  such, 
we  need  not  wonder,  if  there  be  some  such  in  this 


Christ,  the  living  vine.  Where  this  is  witnessed, 
good  fruits  are  not  wanting.  Whoever  grows  in 
Christ,  grows  in  holiness  of  life  !  What  is  received 
from  him,  is  of  a  holy,  pure  and  divine  nature ; 
purging  to  the  purifying  of  the  consciences  of  them 
that  believe.  It  maketh  such  who  once  were  sin- 
ners to  become  saints.  They  who  were  once  blind, 
have,  by  believing  in  him,  received  sight,  and  have 
been  given  to  look  into  the  mystery  ot  the  kingdom 
of  God,  in  which  his  glory  is  beheld  : — the  least 
glimp.se  whereof  tends  to  mar  all  the  glory  of  Sa- 
tan's kingdom  in  them,  who  are  favoured  with  tbe 
dawuings  of  the  day  of  God's  merciful  visitation 
upon  their  souls.  With,  this,  my  dear  friends,  you 
have  been  favoured,  and  largely  given  to  partake, 
with  many  others,  and  by  one  Spirit  have  been 
baptized  together  as  into  one  body.  You  have 
drunk  at  tlie  one  heavenly,  divine  spring,  and  have 
united  together  in  that  pure  love  which  flows  from 
God  tlirough  Christ,  to  the  true  believers.  Great 
was  the  care  which  came  upon  you,  for  the  main- 
taining of  that  love  and  unity  which  Truth  had 


day ;  for  there  is  the  same  old  deceiver,  going  about 
seeking  whom  he  can  devour,  and  he  is  not  without 
his  wicked  and  evil  instruments,  by  whom  he  i* 
working.  As  is  their  master,  so  are  they, — full  of 
subtilty,  and  often  under  a  seeming  show  of  good- 
ness, and  a  feigned  humility  they  gain  upon  the 
minds  of  some,  and  get  a  place  in  their  affections} 
which,  being  once  fixed,  is  hard  to  move.  So  it 
proves  many  times  of  ill  consequence,  when  such  an 
one  comes  to  be  discovered,  and  judged  to  be  no 
other  than  a  deceiver. 

"  Wherefore,  dear  friends,  in  order  that  this  and 
all  other  dangers  may  be  avoided,  let  every  one- 
keep  close  to  the  gift  and  measure  of  Christ's  spi- 
rit in  himself,  against  which  no  device  or  enchant- 
ment of  the  enemy  can  ever  prevail.  If  we  are 
deceived,  it  is  for  want  of  keeping  a  single  eye  to 
our  holy  and  heavenly  Guide,  Christ  Jesus ;  to 
whom,  for  all  the  mercies  we  enjoy,  be  glory  and 
praise  forever. 

"  Dear  friends,  as  to  my  travels,  I  may  with 
comfort  say,  the  Lord  hath  been  with  me  in  thisl' 
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my  service  and  labour  of  love  to  his  people,  so  that 
my  way  has  been  made  easy,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
felt  it  opened,  I  have  answered.  Now,  finding  my- 
self free  and  clear  of  the  concern  which  lay  as  a 
weight  upon  my  mind,  and  being  at  liberty,  think 
the  time  long,  till  I  am  again  with  you.  If  this 
opportunity  had  happened  the  beginning  of  last 
month,  I  should  have  come  this  fall ;  but  the  winter 
is  now  too  near  to  attempt  it.  I  have  therefore 
dropt  the  thoughts  of  coming  until  spring.  My 
dear  wife  gives  her  dear  love  to  you  all.  Through 
mercy  we  are  in  a  good  state  of  health,  praised  be 
the  Lord  !  May  it  please  him,  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, to  protect  and  preserve  us  all  in  the  way  and 
path  of  lite,  unto  the  end  of  our  time  here,  and  at 
last  give  us  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  eternal 
glory,  is  the  sincere  desire  and  prayer  of  your  truly 
concerned  friend,  John  Estauoh." 

"  London,  the  20tli  of  the  Seventh  mo.,  1722.'' 
CTo  bo  continued.) 

For  "Tho  Friend." 
Newport,  December  4th,  1856. 

To  THE  Editors  : — My  attention  was  called  to 
an  article  in  your  paper  of  the  22d  ult.,  entitled 
"  A  Southern  \'iew  of  Slavery  :"  and  as  you  refer 
vour  readers  to  "  the  opinion  of  men  who  lived  in 
jimes  that  were  free  from  the  present  confusing 
influences,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  pamphlet  first  printed  in  London,  and 
afterwards  reprinted  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1762.  The  writer  says  :  "  It  is  a  truth,  as  sor- 
rowful as  obvious,  that  mankind  too  generally  are 
actuated  by  false  motives,  and  substitute  an  miagi- 
nary  interest  in  the  room  of  that  which  is  real  and 
permanent :  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  by 
every  man,  who  is  sincerely  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  himself,  and  impartially  inspects 
his  own  heart,  that  weakness  and  inbred  corruption  j 
attend  human  nature  ;  which  cannot  be  restored ' 
to  its  original  purity,  but  through  the  efficacy  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  blessed  Saviour.  So 
that,  notwithstanding  the  imagined  moral  rectitude 
pleaded  for,  and  the  boasted  pretences  of  the  pre- 
sent age  to  refined  conceptions  of  thi  \js  beyond  our 
forefathers,  till  this  divine  help  is  embraced,  the 
bent  of  the  heart  of  man  will  remain  corrupt,  and 
its  power  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil 
liable  to  be  oKscured  by  prejudice,  passion,  and  in- 
terest. Covetousness  and  pride  have  introduced 
many  iniquitous  practices  into  civil  society,  some  of 
which  being  established  by  custom,  and  adapted  to 
flatter  our  favourite  passions,  though  odious  in 
.themselves,  and  most  pernicious  in  their  conse- 
;  quences,  yet,  through  the  influence  of  example  and 
■  use,  become  familiar  to  us,  and  our  depraved  rea- 
son has  recourse  to  plausible  excuses,  to  cover  and 
;  palliate  the  most  atrocious  crimes  ;  ,so  that  by  de- 
j  grees  we  silence  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  re- 
,  concile  ourselves  in  the  perpetration  of  such  things 
}  which,  when  first  proposed  to  our  unprejudiced 
I  minds,  would  strike  us  with  amazement  and  horror. 
(  A  lamentable  and  shocking  instance  of  the  influ- 
ience  which  the  love  of  gain  has  upon  the  minds  of 
[those  who  yield  to  its  allurements,  even  when  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity,  appears  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  Negro  Trade,  in  which  the  English  nation  has 
long  been  deeply  concerned,  and  some  in  this  pro- 
vince have  also  lately  engaged.  An  evil  of  so  deep 
a  dye,  and  attended  with  such  dreadful  conse- 
quences to  all  that  are  concerned  in  it,  that  no 
well-disposed  person,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
himself,  his  country,  or  posterity,  who  knows  the 
tyranny,  oppression  and  cruelty  with  which  this 
iniquitous  trade  is  carried  on,  can  be  a  silent  and 
innocent  spectator.     How  many  thousands  of  our 


harmless  fellow  creatures  have,  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  that  selfish  avarice  which 
gives  life  to  this  complicated  wickedness.  The  in- 
iquity of  being  so  deeply  engaged  in  a  trade,  by 
which  so  great  a  number  of  innocent  people  are 
yearly  destroyed  in  so  untimely  and  miserable  a 
manner,  is  greatly  aggravated  from  the  considera- 
tion that  we,  as  a  nation,  have  been  peculiarly  fa- 
voured with  the  bright  beams  of  the  Gospel;  that 
revelation  of  divine  love,  which  the  angels  intro- 
duced to  the  world,  by  a  declaration  of  peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  to  men — of  every  nation,  kin- 
dred, tongue,  and  people.  How  miserable,  then, 
must  be  our  condition,  if,  for  filthy  lucre,  we  should 
continue  to  act  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  this 
dinne  call,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  introduce  an 
universal  and  affectionate  brotherhood  in  the  whole 
human  species ;  by  removing  from  the  heart  of 
every  individual,  who  submits  to  its  operation,  the 
darkness  and  corruption  of  nature,  and  transform- 
ing the  selfish,  wrathful,  proud  spirit,  into  meek- 
ness, purity,  and  love.  For  this  end,  the  Son  of 
God  became  man,  suffered,  and  died ;  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel  declares,  that  for  those 
who  refuse,  or  neglect,  the  offers  of  this  great  sal- 
vation, the  Son  of  God  has  suffered  in  vain.  The 
end  proposed  by  this  essay,  is  to  lay  before  the 
candid  reader  the  depth  of  evil  which  attends  this 
iniquitous  practice,  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  our 
duty  to  God,  the  common  Father  of  the  fiimily  of 
the  whole  earth,  and  our  duty  of  love  to  our  fellow 
creatures,  is  totally  disregarded ;  all  social  connec- 
tion and  tender  tics  of  nature  being  broken,  and 
desolation  and  bloodshed  continually  fomented 
in  thosj  unhappy  people's  country.  *  *  *  * 
A  trade  by  which  so  many  thousands  of  innocent 
people  are  brought  under  the  greatest  anxiety  and 
suffering,  being  violently  rent  from  their  native 
country,  in  tho  most  cruel  manner,  and  brought  to 
our  colonies,  to  be  employed  in  hard  labour,  either 
in  northern  climates,  unsuited  to  their  nature,  or  in 
a  state  of  the  most  tyrannic  and  barbarous  slavery, 
subject  to  the  humors  and  inhuman  lash  of  some 
of  the  most  hard-hearted  and  inconsiderate  of  man- 
kind, without  any  hopes  of  ever  returning  to  their 
native  land,  or  ever  seeing  an  end  to  their  misery." 

"  Heaven  preserve  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania 
from  being  further  defiled  by  a  trade,  which  is  en- 
tered upon  from  such  sensual  motives,  and  carried 
on  by  such  devilish  means.  And  although  these 
scenes  of  horror  are  acted  in  places  far  remote,  and 
out  of  the  sight  of  those  who  are  most  enriched 
thereby ;  whose  senses  being  usually  exercised  only 
by  present  objects,  are  little  affected  with  the  dis- 
tant sufferings  of  their  fellow  creatures  ;  yet  every 
mind  which  is  not  so  hardened  with  the  love  of 
wealth  as  to  be  void  of  feeling,  must,  upon  serious 
consideration  of  this  inhuman  practice,  be  impressed 
with  surprise  and  terror,  from  a  sense  that  there  is 
a  righteous  God,  and  a  state  of  retribution,  which 
must  last  forever.  It  is  frequently  alleged,  in  ex- 
cuse for  this  trade,  that  the  negroes  sold  in  our 
plantations,  are  mostly  persons  who  have  been 
taken  prisoners  in  those  wars  which  arise  amongst 
themselves,  from  their  mutual  animosities;  and  that 
these  prisoners  would  be  sacrificed,  to  the  resent- 
ment of  those  who  have  taken  them  captives,  if  they 
were  not  purchased  and  brought  away  by  the 
Europeans.  It  is  also  represented  that  the  negroes 
are  generally  a  stupid,  savage  people,  whose  situa- 
tion in  their  own  country  is  necessitous  and  un- 
happy, which  has  induced  many  to  believe,  that 
the  bringing  the  Africans  from  their  native  land  is 
to  them  rather  a  kindness  than  an  injury.  To  con- 
fute these  false  representations,  the  following  ex 
tracts  are  proposed  to  the  candid  reader's  consid 


oration ;  they  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  the 
principal  officers,  not  only  in  the  English,  but  also 
in  the  French  and  Dutch  factories  or  settlements  in 
Guinea,  some  of  whom  have  lived  many  years  in 
those  countries,  and  have  been  eye-witnesses  to 
those  transactions,  and  whose  station  in  the  factories 
will  not  admit  of  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what 
they  relate ;  by  which  it  will  appear,  that  the  ne- 
groes are  generally  sensible^  huiimne,  and  sociable, 
and  that  their  capacity  is  as  good,  and  as  capable 
of  improvement,  as  that  of  the  white  people;  that 
their  country,  though  unfriendly  to  the  Europeans, 
yet  appears  peculiarly  agreeable,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  blacks,  and  so  fruitful,  as  to 
furnish  its  inhabitants  plentifully  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  with  much  less  labour  than  is  neces- 
sary in  our  more  northern  countries.  And  as  to 
the  common  argument,  alleged  in  defence  of  the 
trade,  viz.,  that  the  slaves  sold  to  the  Europeans, 
are  captives  taken  in  war,  who  would  be  destroyed 
by  their  conquerors,  if  not  thus  purchased,  it  is 
without  foundation,  it  being  made  clearly  to  appear, 
from  the  forementioned  testimonies,  that  the  wars 
and  incursions  made  by  the  negroes,  one  upon  an- 
other, are  mostly  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, who  instigate  them  by  every  method,  even 
the  most  iniquitous  and  cruel,  to  procure  slaves  to 
load  their  vessels,  which  they  freely  purchase,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  or  the  common  dictates  of 
reason  and  equity."        ***** 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends'  Schools. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  believe  that  the  value  of  a 
good  literary  education,  under  proper  moral  apd 
religious  influences,  is  more  and  more  highly  and 
justly  appreciated  by  many  of  (he  members  of  our 
Society.  Childhood  and  youth  are  periods  of  life 
in  which  the  mind  is  not  only  very  observant,  but 
exceedingly  susceptible,  and  the  impressions  then 
made  often  modify  or  determine  the  future  course  of 
the  child.  The  importance  of  placing  children,  un- 
der the  care  of  teachers  whose  principles  and  prac- 
tices are  in  good  measure  conformable  to  the  chris- 
tian standard,  and  whose  precepts  and  example 
will  tend  to  recommend  and  enforce  virtue,  can 
hardly  be  estimated  too  highly.  From  the  rise  of 
the  Society,  Friends  have  felt  this,  and  at  various 
periods,  efforts  have  been  used  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  all  their  members,  whatever  might  be  their 
pecuniary  circumstances,  the  opportunity  of  giving 
their  children  such  an  education. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  more  than  ordinary 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject,  awakened 
or  promoted,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  annual  inquiry 
of  the  Yearly  jMeeting,  how  the  children  of  its  mem- 
bers are  disposed  of  in  regard  to  their  education. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  elevation  taking  place  in 
the  standard  of  education,  and  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  schools  to  meet  the  rising  demands  of 
parents,  and  if  this  has  not  been  commensurate  with 
the  other  in  all  instances,  still  it  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve how  much  advance  has  been  made. 

From  observations  made  with  some  care,  we  are 
confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  no  other  body  of  people 
enjoy,  within  their  own  religious  community,  the 
same  advantages  for  giving  their  children  a  solid, 
useful  and  finished  education  in  all  the  valuable 
departments  of  knowledge  usually  taught  in  schools, 
as  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  always  a  matter  of 
regret,  when  we  see  our  members  induced,  by  the 
large  and  specious  promises  held  out,  to  place  their 
children  at  fashionable  schools,  where  they  are  de- 
prived of  those  friendly  influences  and  religious  re- 
straints which  are  calculated  to  give  a  right  direc- 
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tion  to  their  thoughts  and  habits,  and  to  train  them 
for  making  useful  members  of  society.  The  loss 
■which  such  children  sustain,  is  often  irreparable, 
the  instruction  imparted  is  frequently,  if  not  mostly, 
of  a  superficial  and  mere  ornamental  character, 
while  the  practical  branches,  which  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  a  good  education,  are  either  greatly  ne- 
glected or  lightly  passed  over. 

The  Boarding-School  at  West  Town  and  the 
Select  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  this  city,  are 
•seminaries  which,  for  thorough  instruction  in  prac- 
tical, useful  knowledge,  and  good  moral  and  reli- 
gious training  and  association,  are  surpassed  by 
none  in  the  communitj-.  Tlie  results  we  have  wit- 
nessed from  an  education  at  those  institutions,  sa- 
tisfy us  that  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  such  op- 
portunities for  instructing  our  children,  and  we  can- 
not but  desire  that  Friends  may  duty  appreciate 
them,  and  avail  themselves  of  them. 

In  every  school,  the  advancement  of  the  pupils 
mu.st  depend  in  great  measure  on  their  own  indus- 
try and  application,  and  on  doing  their  part  cheer- 
fully and  faithfully,  in  supporting  the  good  order 
and  government  which  are  essential  to  its  success- 
ful management.  A  school,  and  especially  a  large 
boarding-school,  is  like  a  delicate  and  complicated 
piece  of  machinery,  the  proper  and  harmonious 
working  of  which,  depends  upon  each  part  keeping 
its  proper  place,  and  doing  its  share  of  the  duty. 

A  school  is  made  up  of  persons  of  various  intel- 
lectual endowments,  and  different  dispositions  and 
temperaments  ;  but  each  individual  being  favoured 
with  that  which  clearly  distinguishes  the  right  from 
the  wrong,  and  having  the  power  to  choose  the  one, 
and  reject  the  other,  a  serious  responsibility  rests 
upon  him.  He  is  accountable  for  the  choice  he 
makes,  and  for  the  con.sequences  which  result  from 
it.  If  a  scholar  indulges  his  own  wayward  inclina- 
tions and  perverse  will,  rather  than  comply  with 
the  wholesome  discipline  and  regulations  of  a  well 
ordered  seminary,  he  not  only  deprives  himself  of 
the  benefits  offered  him,  but  unjustly  lessens  the 
advantages  which  his  school  companions  might  en- 
joy but  for  his  misconduct.  He  disarranges  the 
machinery,  throws  some  of  its  parts  out  of  their 
proper  connection,  and  thus  produces  disorder,  and 
a  liability  to  injure  the  whole.  A  steady  attention 
and  ready  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  the  "  still 
small  voice"  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  and  to 
the  counsel  of  rightly  concerned  teachers,  would 
preserve  from  these  evils. 

We  believe  both  parents  and  teachers  find  that 
nothing  gives  them  greater  influence  and  control 
over  children,  than  having  their  own  spirits  pro- 
perly subjected,  and  kept  under  the  seasoning  and 
tendering  virtue  of  this  Divine  principle.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  where  a  parent  or 
teacher  is  preserved  in  this  .state  of  mind,  more  than 
half  the  diificulty  of  maintaining  good  government 
in  a  family  or  a  school,  is  conquered.  It  is  in- 
structive to  see  how  the  rough  and  stubborn  tempers 
of  wayward  children  will  often  yield  to  the  calm  and 
firm  but  gentle  authority  of  such  a  spirit,  where  an 
unsubjected  or  angry  mind  would  only  increase  the 
difficulty.  The  Spirit  of  Truth  operates  on  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  on  the  teacher,  and 
while  it  gives  wisdom  and  prudence  to  govern 
aright,  it  inclines  and  strengthens  the  pupil  to  obey. 
Many  an  one  who,  when  surrounded  by  vain  and 
thoughtless  associates,  has  set  at  naught  the  advice 
of  his  or  her  teachers,  and  done  despite  to  the  con- 
victions of  this  inward  monitor,  has  been  met  with 
in  bis  retired  moments,  and,  in  that  light  which 
searches  out  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  has 
been  given  to  see  the  sinfulness  of  his  words  or 
actions,  bitterly  repented  of  them,  and  implored 
and  found  forgiveness  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 


Improper  deeds  done,  and  corrupt  language 
spoken,  out  of  the  sight,  and  without  the  knowledge, 
of  parents  or  teachers,  are  condemned  by  this  swift 
witness  against  all  evil,  and  the  mind  led  by  it  to 
abhor  and  abandon  them.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance, therefore,  that  both  by  example  and  precept, 
the  attention  of  children  should  be  early  and  stea- 
dily directed  to  this  inward  teacher,  and  they  en- 
couraged to  obey  its  instructions,  seeing  they  are 
the  way  to  life,  and  the  foundation  of  all  that  is 
truly  noble  and  good  in  the  human  character. 

The  training  of  children  in  correct  moral  habits, 
and  imbuing  their  minds  with  christian  princi- 
ples, are  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
we  believe  the  teachers  at  West  Town,  and  in  the 
Select  Schools,  feel  this,  and  are  conscientiously  en- 
deavouring to  discharge  their  duty  in  these  re.spects. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  West  Town  this  session, 

is  rather  larger  than  usual,  being  one  hundred  and 

thirty-eight  boys,  and  about  one  hundred  girls,  and 

there    is    some   increase    also   in   the    number   of 

holars  at  the  Select  Schools. 

The  course  of  study  in  these  seminaries  embraces 
the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  education, 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  and  though 
the  classical  department  at  West  Town  has  been  tem- 
porarily suspended  for  want  of  a  teacher,  yet  it  is 
intended  to_  resume  it,  as  soon  as  one  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  means  have  been  furnished  by  Friends  who 

fe  the  welfare  of  West  Town  deeply  at  heart,  to 
put  the  buildings  in  good  repair,  and  to  add  many 
valuable  improvements,  which  have  greatly  increased 
the  comfort  of  the  family,  and  with  the  gas  lights, 
the  baths,  and  other  accommodations,  its  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  library  lectures,  and 
other  facilities  for  teaching,  West  Town  compares 
favourably  with  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
our  country.    Those  who  seldom  visit  it,  can  hardly 

aware  of  the  labour  and  expense,  which  have 
been  incurred,  not  for  ornament  or  show,  ,but 
for  substantial  and  really  useful  improvements. 
It  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  the  minds  of 
Friends  are  so  much  interested  in  this  school,  which 
we  believe  has  been  a  means  of  conferring  import- 
ant benefits  on  many  of  the  youth  of  our  own  and 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  we  trust  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  carefully  watched  over  in  the  Divine 
fear,  and  well  supported.  But  after  doing  what 
may  be  proper  and  in  our  power,  to  advance  its 
interests  and  increase  its  usefulness,  our  reliance 
must  be  placed  on  the  superintending  care  and 
blessing  of  the  heavenly  Shepherd,  craving  that  he 
may  visit  and  guard  the  flock  gathered  there,  and, 
through  the  renewings  of  his  grace,  grant  from  time 
to  time,  fresh  evidences  that  "  it  is  a  plantation 
which  he  will  bless,"  as  was  predicted  by  a  worthy 

d  honoured  Friend,  long  since  gathered  to  his 
everlasting  rest. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Ireland. 
The  final  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  take  the  census   of  Ireland  in  1851,   discloses 

;  interesting  and  remarkable  facts. 

The  report  reveals  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
document  yet  published,  the  social  and  economical 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Ireland  within 
the  last  ten  years.  These  changes,  in  fact,  amount 
to  a  revolution.  The  reign  of  terror  in  France  hardly 
worked  more  radical  alterations  in  the  distribution 
of  land,  the  shifting  of  population,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  agriculture,  tban  the  Irish  potato-rot  of  1846. 
No  less  than  357,134  cabins  have  been  destroyed 
'n  Ireland  as  a  consequence  of  the  famine.  In  their 
place,  however,  86,128  dwellings  of  a  better  kind, 
chiefly  farm-houses,  have  been  built ;  BO  that,  not- 


withstanding the  extirpation  of  so  many  roofs,  the 
people  are  said  to  be  better  lodged  than  formerly 
Another  striking  change  is  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  agriculture.  These  have  fallen  of 
twenty-four  per  cent.  Yet,  in  the  place  of  this 
there  have  been  more  than  one  million  seven  bun 
dred  thousand  acres  of  additional  land  brought  un- 
der cultivation.  Cereal  grains,  also,  are  more  gen 
erally  cultivated.  Wages  have  considerably  in- 
creased. On  the  whole,  the  more  thorough  systen 
of  farming  which  has  been  introduced  as  a  conse- 
quence of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  soil  changing 
hands,  and  the  substitution  of  iuiproved  agricultural 
machines  for  rude  and  unskilled  labour,  appear  t< 
have  benefited  all  classes.  ; 

"  The  total  mortality,  from  fever  in  Ireland,  be^ 
tween  the  end  of  1846  and  1849,  is  estimated,  ir 
the  report,  at  a  million  and  a  half.  The  decline  ir 
population,  between  1841  and  1851,  as  actuallj 
determined  by  the  censu.s-takers,  was  1,622,739,  a 
decrease  of  19.85  per  cent.;  this  falling  off,  the 
committee  computes,  has  continued,  making  the  de- 
cline, at  the  close  of  1855,  not  less  than  2,097,841 
or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  as  it  stood  ir 
1841.  Even  this,  however,  does  not  represent  the 
full  decrease,  for,  if  the  famine  had  not  set  in,  the 
population  would  have  increased  in  its  old  ratio ; 
and  if  it  had  increased  in  its  old  ratio,  the  existing 
population  would  have  been,  in  1851,  2,466,414 
more  than  it  was ;  and  of  course,  by  this  time,  it 
would  have  been  proportionately  greater.  If  the 
potato  disease  had  not  appeared,  neither  famine  noi 
pestilence  would  have  followed,  nor  even  emigra- 
tion, at  least  to  the  extent  it  did  ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ireland,  in  that  event,  would  have  probably 
niimbered,  to-day,  three  millions  more  than  they  do.'' 

The  now  improved  condition  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  affords  another  illustration  of  the  great 
fact,  that  Divine  Providence  works  often  by  mys- 
terious laws,  which,  not  unfrequently  when  they 
seem  most  severe  and  most  to  be  deplored,  are  really 
destined  in  their  ultimate  results  to  bring  forth  good. 

"  T:ike  heed,  therefore,  how  you  hear." — Luke  viii.  18. 

When  Satan,  by  stirring  up  jealousy,  envy,  or 
the  desire  to  see  that  which  is  exalted,  brought  low, 
or  that  which  is  lovely,  soiled,  has  set  the  ears  to 
itching  for  something  to  gratify  the  secret  corrup- 
tion of  the  heart,  the  want  is  soon  found  out  byl 
others,  and  agents  are  speedily  prepared  by  the! 
same  deceiver  to  furnish  the  desired  scandal.  Somel 
who  would  shrink  from  telling  a  lie  direct,  hej 
prompts  to  contribute  a  share  by  a  tone  or  a  look,! 
by  a  shake  of  the  head,  or  the  expression  of  al 
doubt;  others  who  are  less  conscientious,  he  easily t 
betrays  into  misrepresentations,  changing  the  truth, 
by  adding  a  word  here,  or  leaving  out  a  word  there, 
magnifying  a  mistake  or  a  foible  into  a  deliberate 
crime,  and  attributing  bad  motives  for  actions, 
which  cannot  in  themselves  be  condemned  ;  while 
the  more  depraved  secretly  set  afloat  accusations 
altogether  false,  and  scruple  not  to  charge  deeds 
and'designs,  which,  if  the  charge  were  true,  would 
bring  down  the  accused  to  a  level  with  themselves. 
Thus  the  consumers  and  producers  play  into  each 
other's  hands,  and  the  supply  too  often  keeps  pace 
with  the  demand  ;  the  colouring  and  material  vary- 
ing with  the  taste  of  those  whose  ears  are  kept  open 
to  hear  the  slanderer's  tales;  while  no  one  gains 
anything  but  the  destroyer  of  the  souls  of  men. 
Detraction  is  a  tax,  which  the  hypocritical  professors 
of  religion  levy  on  those  whom  they  know  or  fear 
to  be  better  than  themselves,  and  the  true  disciples 
of  Jesus,  however  rich  they  may  be  in  christian 
virtues,  sometimes  find  their  whole  capital  required 
to  meet  the  demand  thus  made  upon  theva.—Msl. 
viUe. 
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Moderation,  Candour,  and  Charity. 

■Rfligion  barsli,  intolerant,  austere, 


Dnnvs  a  rough  copy  of  the 
Without  the  smile,  the 


istian  face, 

:■  the  grace." 

Unnecessary  austerity  forms  no  part  of  religious 
risdom.  This  is  tbe  meaning  of  the  precept  of 
iolomou  :  "Be  not  righteous  overmuch,  neither  make 
byself  overwise  :  why  shouldst  thou  destroy  thy- 
elfr'  Too  strict  and  scrupulous,  indeed,  we  cannot 
le  in  our  adherence  to  what  is  matter  (A dear  duty. 
5ut  wisdom  requires  that  we  should  study  to  have  a 
onscience  firopedy  enlightened  with  what  really 
lelongs  to  duty.  We  must  distinguish  with  care, 
he  commandments  of  God  from  the  superstitious 
ancies  and  dictates  of  men.  We  must  never  over- 
sad  conscience  with  what  is  frivolous  and  unneces- 
ary,  nor  exhaust  on  trifles  that  zeal  which  ought 

0  be  reserved  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 
n  all  ages  it  has  been  the  great  characteristic  of 
ilse  pretenders  to  piety  and  religion,  to  arrogate  to 
hemselves  uncommon  sanctity,  by  affected  strictness 
nd  severity  of  manners ;  paying  tithes,  like  the 
i'harisees  of  old,  of  mint,  anise,  and  cumin,  while 
hey  overlook  righteousness,  judgment,  and  mercy, 
['hat  religion  which  is  connected  with  true  wisdom, 
eads  to  a  very  different  spirit.  It  will  teach  us 
leither  to  be  rigid  in  trifles,  nor  relaxed  in  essen- 
ials ;  not  to  aim  at  impracticable  heights  nor  to  fall 
lelow  the  standard  of  attainable  duty ;  never  to 
aake  ostentation  of  our  righteousness,  nor  to  set  our- 
ulves  as  patterns  and  standards  to  others,  but  to 
[e  gentle  and  unassuming;  without  harshness  in 
ur  manners,  or  severity  in  our  censures,  when  others 
lepart  in  some  particulars  from  our  mode  of  think- 
ing on  religious  subjects. 

"  Religion,  if  in  heavenly  truth  attired. 
Needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admir'd. 
0  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  mau, 
Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unencumber'd  plan  ! 
From  ostentation  as  from  weakness  frej, 
It  stands  majestic  in  its  own  simplicity." 

1  We  should  remember  that  in  order  to  avoid  aus- 
Brity,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  should  run 
pto  unlimited  compliance  with  the  manners  of  those 
srouud  us.  This  is  a  danger  to  which  they  are  often 
Ixposed  whose  tempers  are  mild,  and  whose  man- 
ers  are  condescending.  In  that  mixed  and  various 
itercourse,  which  the  present  state  of  society  forces 
pon  us,  few  things,  indeed,  are  more  difficult,  than 
)  ascertain  the  precise  degree  of  compliance  with 
he  world,  which  virtue  allows.     To  preserve  a  just 

urn  between  formal  austerity,  on  the  one  hand, 
nd  that  weak  and  tame  facility,  on  the  other,  which 
etrays  men  into  many  vices,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
ortant  and  arduous  exercises  of  religious  wisdom. 
L  manly  steadiness  of  conduct,  is  the  object  which 
are  always  to  keep  in  view;  studying  to  unite 
entleness  of  manners,  with  firmness  of  principle  ; 
ffable  behaviour  with  untainted  integrity. 

"In  pleasing,  your  chief  glory  lies; 
And  yet  from  pleasing  your  chief  dangers  rise  : 
Then  please  the  best;  and  know,  for  men  of  sense, 
Vour  strongest  charms  are  native  innocence. 
In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies  ; 
Be  kind  and  virtuous,  you'll  be  blest  and  wise." 

That  candour  which  is  a  christian  virtue  may 
'ant  the  blandishment  of  external  courtesy,  but 
applies  its  place  with  humane  and  generous  libe- 
ality  of  sentiment.  Its  manners  are  unaffected, 
nd  its  professions  cordial.  Exempt,  on  the  one 
and,  from  the  dark  jealousy  of  a  suspicious  mind  ; 
;  is  no  less  removed,  on  the  other,  from  that  easy 
iedulity  which  is  imposed  on  by  every  specious 
ifetence.      The  man  of  candour  makes  allowanoe 


for  the  mixture  of  evil  with  good,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  every  human  character.  He  expects  none 
to  be  faultless ;  and  he  is  unwilling  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  without  some  commendable  quality.  In 
the  midst  of  many  defects,  he  can  discover  a  virtue. 
Under  the  influence  of  personal  resentment,  he  can 
be  just  to  the  merit  of  an  enemy.  He  never  lends 
an  open  ear  to  those  defamatory  reports  and  dark 
suggestions,  which,  among  the  tribes  of  the  censorious, 
circulate  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  meet  with  such 
ready  acceptance.  As  long  as  an  action  can  be  as- 
cribed to  different  motives,  he  holds  it  no  matter  of 
sagacity  to  impute  it  always  to  the  worst.  While 
there  isjust  ground  for  doubt,  he  keeps  his  judgment 
undecided,  and  during  the  period  of  suspense,  leans 
to  the  most  charitable  construction  which  an  action 
can  bear.  When  he  must  condemn,  he  condemns 
with  regret,  and  without  those  aggravations  which 
the  severity  of  others  adds  to  the  crime.  He  listens 
calmly  to  the  apology  of  the  offender,  and  readily 
admits  every  extenuating  circumstance  which  ecjuity 
can  suggest.  How  much  soever  he  may  blame  the 
principles  of  any  sect  or  party,  he  never  confounds, 
under  one  general  censure,  all  who  belong  to  that 
party  or  sect.  He  charges  them  not  with  such  con- 
sequences of  their  tenets,  as  they  refuse  and  disavow. 
From  one  wrong  opinion  he  does  not  infer  the  sub- 
version of  all  sound  principles ;  nor  from  one  bad 
action,  conclude  that  all  regard  to  conscience  is 
overthrown.  When  he  "  beholds  the  mote  in  his 
brother's  eye,"  he  remembers  "  the  beam  in  his 
own."  He  commiserates  human  frailty,  and  judges 
of  others  according  to  the  principles  by  which  he 
would  think  it  reasonable  that  they  should  judge  of 
him.  In  a  word,  he  views  men  and  actions  in  the 
clear  sunshine  of  charity  and  good-nature  ;  and  not 
in  the  dark  and  sullen  shade  which  jealousy  and 
party-spirit  throw  over  all  characters. 

The  pure  love  of  God  naturally  begets  love  to 
man ;  and  hence  devotion  has  been  found  a  power- 
ful means  in  humanizing  the  manners  of  men,  and 
taming  their  unruly  passions.  It  smooths  what  is 
rough,  and  softens  what  is  fierce  in  our  nature.  It 
is  an  error  to  believe  that  devotion  nourishes  a  spirit 
of  soveritj'  in  judging  of  the  manners  and  characters 
of  others.  If  your  supposed  devotion  infuses  harsh- 
ness into  your  sentiments,  and  acrimony  into  your 
speech,  you  may  conclude,  that,  under  a  serious  ap- 
pearance, carnal  passions  lurk.  No  harshness,  no 
neglect,  no  supercilious  affectation  of  superiority, 
should  occur  in  the  intercourse  of  friends.  A  tart 
reply,  a  proneness  to  rebuke,  a  captious  and  contra- 
dicting spirit,  are  often  known  to  embitter  life,  and 
set  friends  at  variance ;  but  charity,  like  the  sun, 
brightens  every  object  on  which  it  shines,  while  a 
censorious  disposition  casts  every  character  into  the 
darkest  shade  it  will  bear. 

A  worthy  elder  in  our  religious  Society,  in  writ- 
ing to  his  friend,  in  the  year  1702,  says,  "  I  greatly 
rejoice  in  being  brought  low  ;  and  that  which  hum- 
bles me,  delights  me.  I  love  the  littleness,  it  is  a 
safe  state  ;  I  wish  it  also  for  my  friends ;  that  what 
they  are  they  may  be  by  the  grace  of  God  :  a  little 
pure  gold  is  preferable  to  a  great  deal  of  baser 
metal.  *  *  The  visited  of  the  Lord,  who  undergo 
the  operations  of  his  chastising,  refining  hand,  are 
subjects  of  rejoicing  to  the  wise  in  heart,  and  ob- 
jects of  their  tender  solicitude  and  care ;  but  the 
unregenerate,  the  irreligious,  and  the  half-way 
christians  look  upon  such  as  with  a  vulture's  eye ; 
they  '  watch  for  their  halting.'  The  great  preserva- 
tion against  the  arrows  of  the  ungodly,  is  true  humi- 
lity. When  we  lie  low,  as  with  our  mouths  in  the 
dust,  the  arrows  fly  over  us,  and  do  not  hurt  us. 
The  archers  themselves  grow  weary,  if  not  ashamed 
of  their  pursuit." 


Blankets  were  first  made  at  Bristol,  in  England, 
by  a  poor  weaver,  whose  name  was  Thos.  Blanket, 
and  who  gave  his  name  to  his  peculiar  manufacture 
of  woolen  cloths. 
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A  Southern  Convention,  called  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  and  promoting  the  best 
means  for  extending  the  commerce  of  the  Southern 
States,  convened  on  the  8th  instant,  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  continued  its  deliberations  four  days.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  main  subjects  of  interest 
and  debate  among  the  delegates  were  those  relating 
to  the  defence  and  extension  of  slavery,  upon  which 
many  advanced  the  ultra  sentiment  of  its  entire 
conformity  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  which 
have  of  late  become  fashionable  in  the  South,  and 
advocated  the  adoption  of  measures  to  result  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Union. 

The  reopening  of  the  Afriqan  slave  trade  was 
debated,  and  on  the  final  vote  to  lay  the  subject  on 
the  table,  it  was  decided  in  the  aflirmative  by  a 
large  majority.  Those  who  thus  gave  their  voices 
against  entertaining  this  iniquitous  proposal,  after- 
wards placed  themselves  in  a  silly  position,  by 
tacking  an  amendment  to  their  vote,  in  a  formal 
resolution,  that  it  [the  said  vote]  was  not  actuated 
by  any  feeling  of  deference  to  the  North  ;  a  suspi- 
cion which  probably  would  not  have  been  enter- 
tained, at  all  events  would  not  have  been  published, 
I'.ad  they  not  made  such  a  declaration  to  the  world. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  South,  the 
recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
that  the  trade  should  be  made  lawfiil  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  the  advocacy  of 
the  measure  by  several  of  the  leading  newspapers, 
in  different  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  have,  we 
believe,  startled  many,  who  heretofore  have  been 
unwilling  to  believe  that  the  slaveholders  were  pre- 
pared to  go  to  such  lengths  for  the  support  of  their 
favourite  institution. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  member  from 
Tennessee,  named  Etheridge,  brought  forward  the 
following  resolution : — 

Resolved,  That  this  House  regard  all  suggestions 
or  propositions  of  every  kind,  by  whomsoever  made,  for 
the  revival  of  the  African  slave  trade,  as  shocking  to  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind, 
and  any  act  on  the  part  of  Congress  legislating  or  con- 
niving at  or  legalizing  that  horrid  and  inhuman  traffic, 
would  justly  subject  the  United  States  to  the  reproach 
of  all  civilized  and  christian  people  throughout  the 
world. 

As  it  was  not  in  the  usual  order  of  business,  ob- 
jection was  made  to  the  introduction  of  the  resolu- 
tion, but  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules,  in  order  to 
admit  of  a  vote  on  it,  after  much  ineffectual  effort 
on  the  part  of  several  Southern  members  to  prevent 
it,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  "  pre- 
vious question"  being  called  for  and  sustained,  the 
resolution  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  148  to  54. 
Many  of  those  voting  in  the  negative,  declared  their 
entire  disapproval  of  the  African  slave  trade,  and 
also  of  the  subject  being  agitated. 

Amid  the  many  discouraging  things  that  have 
transpired  within  the  last  few  years,  relating  to  the 
enormous  evil  of  slavery,  we  are  nevertheless  per- 
suaded that  the  supporters  of  the  system  are  them- 
selves convinced  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
insecure,  and  that  causes  over  which  they  cannot 
exercise  any  control,  are  undermining  their  power, 
and  producing  a  state  of  things  within  their  own 
States,  that  must,  before  very  long,  force  them  to 
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give  way  before  the  enlightened  opinion  and  feeling 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  look  for  some  means  to 
save  themselves  and  their  material  interests  from 
pending  ruin.  May  not  the  gradual  perception  of 
this  be  a  principal  cause  of  the  violent  sentiments 
and  measures,  which  are  put  forth  and  advocated 
by  many  of  them,  to  their  own  disgrace  1 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Eleventh  mo.  29th. 
The  capital  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company, 
£350,000,  has  all  been  subscrihed.  It  is  understood 
that  application  will  be  made  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment for  an  annual  grant,  equal  to  four  per  cent,  on 
the  capital,  as  has  been  accorded  by  the  British  Trea- 
sury. In  the  ten  months  of  the  present  year,  the  Bri- 
tish e.xports  have  amounted  to  £05,573,000 — an  excess 
of  seventeen  millions  over  the  corresponding  portion  of 
1855.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
it  was  stated  that  the  British  government  is  favourable 
to  a  surveying  expedition  up  the  rivers  Niger  and  Chadde; 
also,  that  the  Admiralty  has  assented  to  the  oifer  of 
Lieuts.  De  Crespegny  and  Fobes,  to  survey  the  Island  of 
Borneo.  Another  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, has  been  proposed,  but  the  London  Times  comes  out 
strongly  against  any  further  attempt,  and  says  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  much  to  blame  if  it  encourages  any  such 
project.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  in- 
creased £213,000.  Consols  for  money,  94}  a  94|.  The 
Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull,  and  prices  had  de- 
clined about  ^d.  BreadstnfiFs  were  in  fair  demand,  with 
little  change  in  price. 

It  is  confidently  stated  that  the  Peace  Congress  will 
reassemble  ere  long  in  Paris. 

Switzerland  maintains  a  firm  attitude  against  the 
Prussian  demands  concerning  Neufchatel,  rejecting  them 
unconditionally.  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Baden  support 
the  claims  of  Prussia.  A  semi-ofBcial  article  in  the  Paris 
Constitutionel,  counsels  the  Swiss  Confederation  to  accede 
to  the  release  of  the  political  prisoners,  and  it  expresses 
the  conviction  that  Prussia  will  not  then  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate with  a  view  to  the  abandonment  of  her  pretensions 
to  sovereignty  over  the  Canton. 

Advices  from  Constantinople  state  that  a  conflagra- 
tion had  occurred  at  Pera,  in  which  about  sis  hundred 
houses  were  destroyed.  An  extensive  fire  had  also  oc- 
curred at  Adrianople,  which  destroyed  much  property. 
A  catastrophe  of  a  terrible  character  had  occurred  at 
Rhodes.  The  lightning  had  struck  an  immense  deposit 
of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  stored  in  the  vaults  of 
the  ancient  Knights  of  Rhodes.  An  explosion  and  fire 
of  a  frightful  character  ensued.  The  whole  Turkish 
quarter  was  destroyed,  together  with  its  population,  only 
thfee  children  escaping. 

Spain  is  in  an  unsettled  condition.  The  reactionary 
course  determined  upon  by  the  Court,  gives  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  people.  A  circular  has  been  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces,  directing  them  to  elect  every- 
where monarchical  and  "  religious"  men,  and  the  gov- 
ernors have  addressed  a  circular  to  the  priests,  asking 
them  to  name  the  candidates  for  the  municipal  elections. 
Since  the  new  regulations  of  the  press  were  put  in  force, 
three  of  the  liberal  journals  of  Madrid  have  ceased  to 
appear,  and  the  editions  of  those  which  exist  are  fre- 
quently seized.  The  Bishop  of  Barcelona  has  visited  the 
printing-ofiBcesand  booksellers'  shops throughouthis  dio- 
cese, to  seize  works  which  have  not  been  submitted  to 
the  ecclesiastical  censorship. 

The  Russian  government  has  transmitted  a  note  to  its 
diplomatic  agents  abroad,  explaining  its  views  in  refer- 
ence to  the  disputed  points,  arising  out  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  The  memorandum  appeals  to  another  Confer- 
ence for  the  solution  of  those  questions.  The  Czar  has 
conceded  the  line  of  railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Saratov  to  a  company  of  Belgian  and  German  capitalists. 
It  is  rumoured  in  Berlin,  that  the  government  meditates 
putting  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  all  spirituous  liquors  by  re- 
tail, throughout  Prussia. 

NICARAGUA.— A  despatch  from  Charleston  states, 
that  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  steamship  Tennessee,  from 
San  Juan,  Twelfth  mo.  4th,  was  at  Key  West,  bound  for 
New  York,  with  five  hundred  passengers  and  $900,000 
in  specie.  She  had  lost  ten  passengers  from  cholera. 
The  passengers  from  Nicaragua  in  the  Tennessee,  state 
that  Gen.  Walker  had  been  driven  from  every  place,  ex- 
cept the  Transit  route,  and  at  last  accounts  his  forces, 
to  the  number  of  four  hundred  men.  were  at  Granada, 
surrounded  by  the  Costa  Ricans  and  the  forces  of  San 
Salvador  and  Guatemala.  The  fighting  had  continued 
for  nine  days.  Gen.  Walker  was  on  board  a  steamer  on 
the  Lake,  and  without  communication  with  his  army. 
His  men  were  regarded  as  in  a  critical  position,  and  were 


ffering  for  want  of  provisions  and  clothing,  and  dying 
off  by  disease.  It  was  announced,  just  before  the  sailing 
■  e  steamer,  that  Walker's  forces  had  evacuated  and 
burned  Granada.     Massaya  had  also  been  burned. 

UNITED  STATES.— Congress. —  But  little  business 
as  yet  been  done  in  either  House,  the  time,  when  in 
session,  having  been  chiefly  taken  up  with  comments  on 
the  President's  message,  and  discussion  of  the  issues  in 
elation  thereto.  In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  sus- 
pending the  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  for  the  period 
of  two  years.  A  bill  supplementary  to  the  act  of  Eighth 
nonth,  1854,  to  graduate  and  reduce  the  price  of  public 
ands  to  actual  settlers,  was  introduced.  In  the  House, 
;he  delegate  from  New  Mexico  presented  a  petition  from 
citizens  of  the  Gadsden  purchase,  asking  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  territorial  government  for  that  territory,  to 
be  called  Arizona.  A  resolution  submitted  by  Orr,  of 
South  Carolina,  declaring  that  it  is  inexpedient,  unwise, 
and  contrary  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States, 
to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade, 
was  subsequently  adopted,  only  eight  members  voting  in 
the  negative. 

"  ■I'ival  of  the  Slave  Trade.—the  Southern  Commercial 
Convention,  recently  in  session  at  Savannah,  was  largely 
attended.  The  delegates  comprised  many  of  the  leading 
of  the  South.  The  renewal  of  the  African  slave 
trade  was  strongly  urged  by  the  South  Carolina  dele- 
gates, and  by  some  other  members.  Goulding,  of 
Georgia,  made  a  fiery  speech,  defending  the  renewal  of 
the  slave  trade.  He  declared  slavery  to  be  approved  by 
God,  and  was  ready  to  defend  it  in  all  its  bearings.  It 
conferred  equal  blessings  on  both  races,  and  he  viewed 
it  as  a  greater  crime  to  tear  the  husband  from  the  wife 
in  Virginia,  to  work  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  than 
to  purchase  the  negro  in  Africa,  and  to  christianize  and 
civilize  him.  Now  was  the  time  to  decide  the  question, 
and  to  assert  our  rights  before  the  whole  world.  Hun- 
ter, of  Virginia,  thought  that  the  Convention  was  not 
competent  to  act  upon  the  subject.  It  was  a  great  moral 
question,  and  the  South  should  ponder  long  before  defy- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  whole  christian  world.  The  re- 
cent message  of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  had 
astonished  the  whole  South,  and,  for  one,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  indorse  his  views.  The  subject  was  one  in- 
volving the  most  tremendous  consequences,  and  time  for 
reflection  was  necessary.  Richardson,  of  Maryland,  said 
he  was  not  prepared  to  advocate  the  renewal  of  com- 
merce in  slaves,  and  he  hoped  this  firebrand  would  not 
be  considered.  M'MuUen,  of  Virginia,  opposed  taking  the 
subject  up,  as  it  was  useless  to  open  with  the  world  a 
discussion  upon  this  moral  question,  and  the  South 
should  defer  any  action.  The  proposed  revival  of  the 
slave  trade  would  drive  away  many  who  now  sided  with 
the  South.  He  regarded  the  proposition  as  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  the  union  of  the  States.  After  further  debate, 
it  was  decided  by  a  large  majority  not  to  take  up  the 
subject.  The  proposition  is  severely  reprobated  by  a 
portion  of  the  Southern  press. 

The  Negro  Insurrection. — The  disturbances  among  the 
slaves  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  neighbouring  States, 
though  doubtless  exaggerated  by  the  fears  of  the  whites, 
had  sufficient  reality  to  greatly  alarm  the  inhabitants  of 
those  States,  and  cause  them  to  resort  to  extreme  mea 
sures  for  their  protection.  The  City  Councils  of  Nash 
ville  have  passed  a  law  directing  the  employment  of  ai 
additional  police  force,  day  and  night ;  forbidding  negro 
schools  and  negro  preaching  ;  forbidding  all  assemblages 
of  negroes  after  sundown  ;  authorizing  the  arrest  of  free 
negroes  from  other  counties,  and  the  arrest  of  free 
resident  negroes,  if  found  in  suspicious  circumstances. 
A  great  deal  of  uneasiness  is  felt  in  the  city,  as  well  as 
in  the  country.  The  Louisville  Journal  of  the  9th  pub. 
lishes  letters  from  Franklin,  Tennessee,  stating  that  great 
excitement  existed  there,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
on  the  1st  inst.  of  a  projected  insurrection  among  the 
slaves.  Twenty-four  muskets  and  two  kegs  of  powder 
were  found  in  the  possession  of  a  gang  of  negroes  at 
Columbia,  Tenn.  In  Perry,  ten  or  twelve  negroes  had 
been  killed  by  their  owners.  The  Evansville  Journal  o' 
the  Gth  learns  that  much  excitement  existed  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Dover,  on  the  Cumberland  river ;  many  of 
the  ringleaders  had  been  arrested,  and  eleven  hung.  0: 
white  man,  disguised  as  a  negro,  had  been  sentenced  to 
receive  900  lashes,  and  died  before  the  penalty  was  fully 
inflicted.  The  whites  were  arming  and  organizing  for 
defence.  The  opinion  prevailed  that  a  general  upris 
would  take  place  during  the  holidays.  The  escapes  of 
slaves  are  unusually  numerous.  Private  letters  from  St. 
Mary's  Parish,  (Attakapas,)  Louisiana,  state  that  the 
negro  insurrection  recently  attempted  there,  was  of 
far  more  formidable  character  than  the  published  a 
counts  represent.  Many  of  the  planters  had  fortified 
their  hoases,  and  slept  on  their  arms  night  and  day.     It 


!  believed  that  the  slaves  were  acting  in  concert  with 
thers  farther  north.  The  discontent  among  the  negroes 
appears  to  be  wide-spread;  and  serious  fears  respecting 
them  are  felt  in  portions  of  Virginia  and  other  States. 

tilroad  Collision. — On  the  evening  of  the  8th,  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  train  ran  through  the  Pitts- 
burg, Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  trains  at  Alliance,  smash- 
g  two  cars  of  the  latter  train.     One   of  the  cars  was 
thrown  into  the  rotunda  of  the  station,  and  the   other 
ugh   the   public    room   which    constitutes   part   of 
Sowerbeck's  hotel,  in  which  several  persons  were  sitting. 
The  rotunda  and  sitting-room  were  both  torn  down,  kill- 
g  eight,  and  wounding  a  number  of  persons.     The  col- 
;ion  is  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  the  engineer  of 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  train. 

loica. — Thepopulation  of  the  State  in  1836  was  10,531 ;    j 
in  the  Sixth  mo.,  1854,  it  was  326,014,  and  in  the  Sixth    i 
mo.,  1856,  503,625.     The  assessed  property  in  the  State, 
iol,  was  valued  at  528,464,550;  in  1855,  at  §106,- 
895,390,  and  in  1856,  at  §164,191,413. 

California  dates  to  Eleventh  mo.  20th,  have  been  re- 
eved.    The  wet  season  had  commenced.     Ice  formed 
exposed  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento,  on  the 
9th  ult.  The  Legislature  is  Democratic  in  both  branches. 
Salt  Lake  Neios. — The  Deseret  News  from  Ninth  mo. 
lOlh  to  Tenth  mo.  8th,  had  beeureceived  at  SanFrancisco. 
The  papers  are  filled  with  the  usual  harangues  of  the 
Presidency,"  reports  of  Conferences,  missions,  &c.  The 
different  companies  of  immigrants  had  nearly  all  arrived, 
yet  some  of  them,  it  was  thought,  would  be  late  in  reach- 
ing the  valley.     Almon  W.  Babbit,  Secretary  of  State  of 
Utah  Territory,  while  on  his  way  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
the  Eastern  States,  when  east  of  Fort  Laramie,  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Cheyenne  Indians.     His  train  was  entirely 
destroyed,  apd  his  party  killed. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  233. 
Miscellaneous. — Inland  Navigation.- — Two  sloops  from 
Essex,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Champlain,  arrived  last  week  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  via  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  On- 
tario, the  Welland  Canal,  Lake  Erie,  the  Beaver  Canal, 
and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  They  were  towed 
down  from  Wheeling,  Va.,  and  are  intended  for  the  sugar 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Attakapas,  La. 

Railroad  Travelling. — The  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
in  its  annual  report  for  this  year,  says,  upon  that  road 
during  the  year  there  were  54  persons  killed  and  41 
wounded,  there  being  two  millions,  six  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty  passen- 
gers carried,  and  three  millions,  four  hundred  thousand 
miles  run  by  the  various  trains.  Notwithstanding  the 
accidents  which  occasionally  occur,  railroad  travelling 
would  appear  to  be  a  comparatively  safe  kind  of  loco- 
motion. 

Shovels. — There   are   annually   manufactured    in   the 
United  States  2,160,000  shovels,  or  about  six  hundred 
dozen  per  day.     One-third  the  number  are  made  in  Mas-  j 
sachusetts,  the  rest  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  other 
cities. 

Colliery  Disaster. — On  the  1 1th  inst.,  thirteen  men  were 
drowned  in  the  Midlothian  coal  pits,  near  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  consequence  of  a  stream  of  water  bursting  into 
the  pit,  while  the  miners  were  at  work. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Enos  Smedly,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  29. 
Error,  in  No.  9,  p.  72,  corrected. — Geo.  Gilbert,  Pa., 
and  B.  Gilbert,  $2  each,  vol.  30. 


Marhied,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Salem,  Iowa,  on  the  22d 
of  Tenth  month,  1856,  Ansalem  Stanly,  son  of  Joseph 
Stanly,  deceased,  to  Hannah  B.  Ellyson,  daughter  of 
Robert  Ellyson,  both  members  of  Salem  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  Iowa. 

,  on  the  13th  of  Eleventh  mouth,  1856,  I.  BoR- 

TON  Hayes,  of  West  Chester,  Chester  county,  to  Hannah 
H.,  daughter  of  Daniel  Thompson,  of  New  Castle  county, 
Delaware. 

,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  N.  Sixth  street,  on 

Third-day,  the  9th  inst.,  Charles  Burton,  of  Fallsing- 
ton,  Bucks  county,  and  Mart  Woolman,  of  this  city. 


DiEn  suddenly,  on  the  14th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  at 
her  residence  near  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  Lucy  Ann  Collins, 
wife  of  John  Collins,  jr. ;  a  member  of  Little  Egg  Har- 
bour Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  34lh  year  of  her  age. 

,  on  the  13th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  at  her  resi- 
dence near  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  Phebe  Ridgway,  wife  of 
AmosRidgway  ;  a  member  ofLittle  Egg  Harbour  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  57th  year  other  age. 

ROBB,  PILE  &.  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvaian  Bank. 
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"Kuowlcdgc  is  Power." 

(Contiuucd  from  ji.-igc  114.) 

"  No  limit,"  says  Professor  Forbes,  "  cau  be  set  to 
the  importance,  even  in  a  purely  productive  and 
material  point  of  view,  of  mere  thought.  The  la- 
bour of  the  savant,  or  speculative  thinker,  is  as 
much  a  part  of  production,  in  the  very  narrowest 
sense,  as  that  of  the  inventor  of  a  practical  art ; 
many  such  inventions  having  been  the  direct  conse- 
quences of  theoretic  discoveries,  and  every  extension 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature  being 
[fruitful  of  applications  to  the  purposes  of  outward 
life." 

A  most  striking  illustration  of  this  is  shown  in 
'the  history  and  results  of  the  discovery  of  the  pro- 
icess  for  manufacturing  soda  from  common  salt. 
[This  process  was  first  devised  by  Le  Blanc,  a 
jFrench  chemist,  about  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
,It  remained  for  a  long  time  unnoticed,  or  was  re- 
igarded  as  simply  a  curious  chemical  result,  inte- 
iresting  merely  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  was 
Inot,  indeed,  until  1820  that  any  successful  trial 
was  made  with  it  in  England. 

But  the  reader  will  ask,  what  was  used  before 
this  process  was  adopted  ?  It  is  well  known  that 
the  two  great  chemical  productions,  soap  and  glass, 
which  at  present  employ  and  keep  in  circulation  an 
enormous  capital,  depend  on  the  use  of  soda  as  an 
alkaline  principle.  Previous  to  1820,  nearly  all 
the  soda  of  commerce  was  obtained  from  the  ashes 
of  sea- weeds,  which  sold  in  the  market  under  the 
name  of  Spanish  barilla  and  kelp,  the  latter  being 
produced  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Only  a 
small  quantity  of  the  weight  of  these  substances, 
however,  was  an  alkali.  The  barilla  contained 
eighteen  per  cent.,  and  was  sold  for  about  fifty  dol- 
lars per  ton ;  and  the  kelp  only  five  or  six  per  cent., 
and  sold  for  about  twenty  dollars  per  ton.  It  is 
Blear  that  the  soap  or  glass-maker  in  buying  these 
substances  would,  in  the  one  case,  purchase  ninety- 
5ve  parts  of  worthless  material,  and  in  the  other, 
ughty-two  parts — we  say  worthless,  because  of  no 
service  in  the  fabrication  of  soap  or  glass.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  introduction  of  a  strong 
md  cheap  alkali  would  have  been  hailed  by  the 
soap  and  glass-makers  as  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
t-antages.  But  in  the  commencement  of  the  under- 
taking to  manufacture  the  soda  from  salt,  it  was 
juite  the  contrary,  and  the  chemists  and  soda  ma- 
nufacturers found  it  extremely  difficult  to  dissipate 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  kelp  and  barilla. 
When,  however,  the  soda  prepared  from  salt  (the 
common   soda-ash  of  commerce)  was  once  intro- 


duced, it  so  reduced  the  cost  of  making  soap,  th 
the  operation  of  alkalizing  the  fats,  which  had  be- 
fore cost  forty  dollars  per  ton,  was  efiected  more 
speedily  at  ten  dollars  per  ton.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  whole  soap  trade  required  soda-ash, 
and  the  demand  for  soap,  on  account  of  its  reduced 
price,  was  so  great,  that  for  some  time  the  soda-as 
was  sent  to  the  soap-makers  of  Liverpool  hot  from 
the  furnaces,  in  iron  carts,  the  manufacturers  of 
soda  being  wholly  unable  to  answer  the  calls  made 
upon  them.  Similar  effects  were  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  The  business  of  manufac- 
turing soda-ash  increased  so  fast  that,  in  1837, 
seventeen  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  first 
manufactory  in  England,  the  quantity  produced  in 
a  single  year  was  72,000  tons,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  more  than  doubled.  The  same  year,  also 
Liverpool  alone  exported  more  soda  than  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain  had  done  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  soda-ash. 

The  manufacturers  of  kelp  and  barilla  were  in 
great  measure  deprived  of  employment  by  this 
discovery,  and,  doubtless,  complained  bitterly.  But 
the  compensation  rendered  by  the  employment  of 
greater  number  of  labourers  in  manufacturing  and 
exporting  soda-ash,  and  in  producing  the  increased 
amounts  of  glass  and  soap  required,  was  not  all. 
To  manufacture  soda  from  salt  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  sulphuric  acid  and  common  salt.  T 
duce  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur  and  nitrate  of  soda  are 
necessary.  The  new  and  increased  demand  for 
these  articles  gave  an  impetus  to  labour  all  over  the 
world.  In  1824,  the  amount  of  sulphur  used  in 
England  but  little  exceeded  5000  tons  per  annum 
In  1847,  the  amount  consumed  was  24,220  tons. 
The  glass-m.iker,  to  supply  the  increased  demand 
for  his  products,  has  been  obliged  to  buy  more  sand 
id  lead;  and  the  soap-maker  has  required  a  greater 
pply  of  fats.  As  the  amount  of  fat  produced  by 
animals  cannot  be  suddenly  increased  at  will,  hu- 
man ingenuity  has  resorted  to  other  expedients  to 
t  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  fats  are  now 
obtained  in  great  quantities  from  the  vegetable  king 
dom,  especially  from  the  palm-trees  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  In  1824,  England  consumed  only 
8900  casks  of  palm-oil;  in  1853,  the  amount  im 
ported  into  Great  Britain  was  upward  of  70,000 
casks,  and  a  nearly  equal  amount  must  have  been 
imported  to  France,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries.  In  addition  to  the  increased  demand  for 
labour,  consequent  upon  the  consumption  of  this 
large  amount  of  palm-oil,  its  importation  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  has  produced  most  beneficial  e:~ 
In  the  districts  from  whence  the  great  supplies  of 
palm-oil  are  obtained,  the  slave  trade  was  formerly 
carried  on  with  great  vigour ;  but  now,  in  these 
B  districts,  the  natives  are  profitably  employed, 
and  the  slave  trade,  which  can  never  stand  in  the 
presence  of  commerce,  has  been  in  consequence  ef- 
fectually crushed.  The  alkali  manufacturer,  there- 
fore, is  thus  indirectly  a  minister  of  civilization,  and 
creator  of  independence  to  nations,  for  he  makes 
regulated  industry  essential  to  these  nations,  conse- 
quently rendering  local  labour  valuable. 

A  late  writer  has  thus  calculated  the  value  of 
the  discovery  of  Le  Blanc  to  the  English  nation, 
from  1820  to  1827,  so  far  only  as  respects  the  ma- 


uufiicture  of  soap  :  "  Ouo  ton  of  soda-ash  now  goes 
as  far  as  eight  tons  of  kelp  and  three  tons  of  barilla ; 
therefore,  taking  the  charge  now  made  for  a  ton  of 
kelp  and  a  ton  of  barilla,  compared  with  that  of 
soda-ash,  a  saving  has  been  effected  equivalent  to 
$7,000,000  ;  and  taking  the  prices  of  these  articles 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  soda-ash,  the  saving 
to  the  country  has  been  upward  of  §20,000,000." 

Thus  we  see  how  great  a  benefit  to  the  world  has 
resulted  directly  and  indirectly,  from  the  labours 
of  a  comparatively  obscure  chemist,  working  in  his 
laboratory — labours,  which  at  the  time  they  were 
performed,  were  no  doubt  considered  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  cognizant  of  them,  as  of  no  prac- 
tical value. 

According  to  Liebig,  the  quantity  of  soap  con- 
.sumed  by  a  nation  would  be  no  inaccurate  measure 
whereby  to  estimate  its  wealth  and  civilization.  Of 
two  countries,  therefore,  with  an  equal  amount  of 
population,  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly  civilized 
will  consume  the  greatest  quantity  of  soap ;  which 
consumption  does  not  subserve  sen.sual  gratification, 
nor  depend  upon  fashion,  but  upon  the  feehng  of 
the  beauty,  comfort,  and  welfare  attendant  upon 
cleanliness ;  and  a  regard  to  this  feeling  is  consist- 
ent with  wealth  and  civilization.  The  rich  in  the 
middle  ages  concealed  a  want  of  cleanliness  in  their 
clothes  and  persons  under  a  profusion  of  costly  scents 
and  essences,  while  they  were  more  luxurious  in 
eating  and  drinking,  in  apparel  and  horses.  With 
us  a  want  of  cl  anliuess  is  equivalent  to  insupport- 
able misery  and  misfortune.  Thanks  to  the  labours 
of  science,  the  price  of  soap  at  the  present  time  is 
such  as  to  debar  not  even  the  poorest  from  its  un- 
restricted use. 

When  Hume  thought  .that  a  nation  would  be  be- 
hind in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  that  had  not  stu- 
died astronomy,  he  perhaps  did  not  mean  to  go  the 
length  of  saying,  that  the  study  of  astronomy  has  a 
real  influence  in  making  cloth  cheaper,  in  lessening 
the  cost  of  production,  and  in  therefore  increasing 
the  number  of  consumers.  But  look  at  the  direct 
influence  of  astronomy  upon  navigation.  A  seaman, 
by  the  guidance  of  principles  laid  down  by  the 
great  minds  that  have  directed  their  mathematical 
powers  to  the  study  of  astronomy — such  minds  as 
those  of  Newton  and  La  Place— measures  the 
moon's  apparent  distance  from  a  particular  star. 
He  turns  to  a  page  in  the  "  Nautical  Almanac," 
and  by  a  calculation  directed  principally  by  this 
table,  can  determine  whereabout  he  is  upon  the 
broad  ocean,  although  he  may  not  have  seen  land 
for  three  months.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  given  in 
s  "Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philo- 
iphy,"  an  instance  of  the  accuracy  of  such  lunar 
observations,  in  an  account  of  a  voyage  of  eight 
thousand  miles,  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  who,  without 
I  single  land-mark  during  eighty- nine  days,  ran  his 
hip  into  the  harbour  of  Kio  as  accurately,  and 
with  as  little  deviation,  as  a  coachman  drives  his 
stage  into  an  inn-yard.  But  navigation  not  only 
depcndsupon  lunar  distances, but  upon  aniustrument 
hich  shall  keep  perfect  time  under  every  change  of 
temperature  produced  by  variety  of  climate.  That 
instrument  is  a  chronometer.  Every  one  who  pos- 
sesses a  watch,  however  good,  must  have  experi- 
enced the  effects  of  heat  or  cold  upon  its  accuracy, 
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in  making  it  go  faster  or  slower — perhaps  a  iiiiDute 
iu  a  week.  Now  ifthcre  were  not  an  iustrumcnt  that 
would  measure  time  to  exactly  that  between  Lon- 
don and  New  York  not  a  minute,  or  large  fraction 
of  a  minute,  would  be  lost  or  gained,  the  voyage 
would  be  one  of  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  A  York- 
shire joiner,  John  Harri.'^on,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  found  out  the  principle  of  the  chrono- 
meter, which  consists  in  the  union  in  the  balance- 
spring  of  two  metals,  one  which  contracts  under  in- 
creased temperature,  and  one  which  expands ;  and 
on  the  contrary  under  diminished  temperature. 
Harrison  worked  for  fifty  years  at  his  discovery ; 
and  he  obtained  a  parliamentary  reward  of  £20,000. 

The  English  chronometers  are  set  by  what  is 
called  Greenwich  time.  The  beautiful  instruments 
that  are  constantly  at  work,  and  the  laborious  cal- 
culations which  are  daily  proceeding,  at  the  Obser- 
vatory, are  essentially  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  commerce  that  embraces  the  whole  habitable 
globe. 

But  what  has  this,  it  may  be  said,  to  do  with 
the  price  of  clothing?  Exactly  this:  part  of  the 
price  arises  from  the  cost  of  transport.  If  there 
were  no  "  lunar  distances"  in  the  "  Nautical  Alma- 
nac," or  chronometers,  the  voyage  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  might  require  three  months  instead  of 
a  fortnight.  But  go  a  step  farther  back  in  the  in- 
fluence of  science  upon  navigation.  There  was  a 
time  when  ships  could  hardly  venture  to  leave  the 
shore.  In  the  days  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors, 
a  merchant  who  went  three  times  over  the  sea  with 
his  own  craft,  was  entitled  to  rank  as  a  thegn,  or 
nobleman.  Long  after  this  early  period  of  Eng- 
land's navigation,  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  could 
never  have  been  attempted.  That  was  before  the 
invention  of  the  mariner's  compass  ;  but  even  after 
that  invention,  when  astronomy  was  not  scienti- 
fically applied  to  navigation,  long  voyages  vrere 
considered  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous.  The 
crows  both  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  discovered  the 
passage  to  India,  and  of  Columbus,  principally  con- 
sisted of  criminals,  who  were  pardoned  on  condition 
of  undertaking  a  service  of  such  peril.  The  disco- 
very of  magnetism,  however,  changed  the  whole 
principle  of  navigation,  and  raised  seamanship  to  a 
science.  If  the  mariner's  compass  had  not  been  in- 
vented, America  could  never  have  been  discovered  ; 
and  if  America,  and  the  passage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  never  been  discovered, 
cotton  would  never  have  been  brought  to  England, 
and  if  cotton  had  never  been  brought  to  England, 
the  English  people  would  have  been  as  badly  off 
for  clothing  as  the  people  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  millions  of  working  men  and  women,  manufac- 
turers of  cotton,  and  dealers  in  cotton  goods,  would 
have  been  without  employment. 


If  each  of  the  great  denominations  of  christians  inlthe  year  1850,  declaring  "the  holding  of  our  fel 
the  land  should  first  detach  itself  wholly  from  the  I  low  men  in  the  condition  of  slavery,  except  in  those 


"The  Chnrch  and  Slavery." 

DY    ALRERT    EARNES. 

AVe  have  been  interested  by  the  perusal  of  a  re- 
cent work  with  the  title  which  forms  the  caption  of 
this  article.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  author  whose 
volumes  have  obtained  an  extensive  circulation 
throughout  our  country.  He  bears  a  decided  and 
fearless  testimony  against  the  crying  sins  of  the 
system,  shows  the  relation  of  the  professing  ch; 
tian  church  to  slavery,  its  actual  influence  upon  it, 
its  present  position  in  reference  to  it,  and  its  duty 
in  regard  to  measures  which  will  tend  to  the  final 
and  utter  extinction  of  this  foul  blot  upon  the  ch: 
tian  name.  A  large  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  exhibiting  the  action  of  the  New  School  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  the  further  measures  which,  in  the  judgment  of 


uthor,  are  necessary  in  order  wholly  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  all  connection  with  the  institution,  and 
he  portrays  iu  a  lucid  and  forcible  manner  the 
happy  effects  which  would  result  if  the  whole  chris- 
tian world,  so  called,  was  united  in  a  harmonious 
testimony  agaiu&t  slavery,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  the  gospel.     On  this  point  he  say 


and  unwearied  endeavours,  as  speedily  i 
to  efface  this  blot  on  our  holy  religion,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  complete  abolition  of  slavery  throughout 
Christendom,  and,  if  possible,  throughout  the 
world.'' 

"While    again    and    again    reasserting  this  just 
condemnation    of  the    iniquitous    system,    and    in 


system,  and  should  thus  bring  the  power  of  its  own 
xample  to  bear  upon  it,  and  if,  in  a  proper  way, 
the  power  of  the  church,  through  the  pulpit,  the 
press,  and  the  private  sentiments  and  lives  of  its 
members,  were  brought  to  beai-  upon  it,  no  one  can 
believe  that  the  system  would  long  exist.  It  is  thus 
in  the  power  of  the  church,  if  it  would,  to  secure,  at 
distant  period,  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  in 
this  land  ;  and  having  this  power,  it  must  be  held 
sponsible  for  its  exercise.  And  if  it  be  a  fact, 
that  the  church  has  the  power,  it  is  a  most  humi- 
liating and  painful  reflection,  that  that  power  is  not 
exercised,  and  that  this  monstrous  system  can  look 
for  its  support  in  any  way  to  the  church  of  God." 

He  takes  the  position  that  the  subject  of  slavery 
must  and  will  be  agitated  and  discussed  ere  long 
in  all  religious  societies.  "The  spirit  of  the  age," 
says  he,  "  is  against  slavery  :  the  world  is  against 
it.  There  is  a  spirit  of  freedom  abroad  which  there 
never  has  been  before,  and  there  is  a  conviction  of 
the  essential  wrong  of  slavery,  such  as  there  never 
has  been  before." 

"  There  are  men  in  all  the  churches,  who  will  not 
always  be  silent  on  the  subject.  They  cannot,  by 
any  application  of  ecclesiastical  rules,  always  be 
made  to  suppress  the  earnest  convictions  of  their 
souls  iu  regard  to  the  wrongs  of  the  African  race ; 
nd  they  will  seek  utterance  for  their  convictions, 
nd  will  make  their  voices  heard.  It  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  such  men  can  now  be  restrained  ti-om 
iving  utterance  to  their  deep  convictions  of  the  evil 
of  slavery ;  with  great  difficulty  that  they  can  be 
constrained  by  their  silence  to  seem  to  lend  their 
countenance  to  a  system  which,  in  their  hearts,  they 
deeply  abhor." 

"  It  requires  all  the  power  of  an  efficient  and 


cases  where  it  is  unavoidable,  by  the  laws  of  the 
State,  the  obligations  of  guardianship,  or  the  de- 
mands of  humanity,  is  an  offence,  in  the  proper  im- 
port of  that  t€rm,  as  used  in  the  book  of  discipline, 
and  should  be  regarded  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  offences  ;"  the  writer  regrets  that 
a  number  of  their  members  still  continue  to  hold 
slaves.  It  does  not  appear,  in  fact,  that  any  of  those 
persons  have  ever  been  made  the  subjects  of  treat- 
ment or  censure  on  account  of  slaveholding,  and  the 
author  inquires  what  further  action  ought  to  be 
taken  by  the  Society  to  carry  out  its  collective  de- 
cisions. 

In  reply  to  this,  he  suggests  that  the  avowed  ob- 
ject, so  often  and  explicitly  stated,  of  entirely  abo- 
lishing slavery  throughout  Christendom  and,  if  pos- 
sible, throughout  the  world,  should  be  steadily  kept 
in  view,  and  pursued  in  a  proper  spirit  and  manner. 

Second,  That  a  continued  testimony  against  sla- 
very, as  a  crying  evil,  should  be  faithfully  borne. 
On  this  point  he  sa3-s,  "  I  have  shown  what  the  tes- 
timony of  the  church  has  been.  It  has  been  steady, 
uniform,  consistent.  It  has  been  so  often  repeated, 
and  repeated  in  language  so  unambiguous,  that  the 
world  cannot  mistake  its  import.  And  yet  the 
power  of  testimony  on  the  subject  may  not  be  ex- 
hausted. It  is  much,  to  keep  the  facts  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  evil  before  the  public  mind;  and  a 
testimony  borne  by  successive  bodies  of  men,  though 
it  may  not  add  much  to  the  argument,  may  add 
much  to  the  moral  force  of  the  testimony  itself.  It 
is  the  expression  of  the  deep  conviction  of  a  body  of 
men  called  to  look  at  the  subject  once  more — once 
more  called  to  consider  the  evil,  and  to  inquire 
whether  it  cannot  be  removed  :  it  is  the  voice  of 
'"  '      men  added  to  the  admonition  of  the  dead  ; 


closely  compacted  ecclesiastical  organization,   and  I  giving,  in  addition  to  their  ovrn  personal  or  collected 


all  the  influence  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  hold 
the  power  of  ruling  in  their  own  hands,  to  restrain 
them  from  giving  utterance  to  their  sentiments,  and 
the  constraint  becomes  more  galhng  from  year  to 
year.  Sooner  or  later  the  shackles  which  fetter 
such  spirits,  will  be  broken,  and  these  men  will  be 
free." 

With  the  full  conviction  that  'this  momentous 


iniluence,    a  new  utterance  to  ttie  sentiments  of 
venerated  men  now  iu  their  graves." 

"  It  should  be  remarked  that  there  is  great  power 
in  bearing  testimony  against  an  evil.  It  is  much  to 
call  the  attention  of  good  men,  and  bad  also,  to 
their  own  course  of  life,  or  to  existing  evils  with 
which  they  may  be  connected,  and  for  the  existence 
of  which  they  may  be  in  any  way  responsible.     It 


question  must  and  will  force  itself  upon  the  consid- '  is  much  to  appeal  to  their  consciences,  to  suggest 


eration  of  every  religious  body,  and  at  no  very  distant 
day  call  for  a  full  examination  and  discussion,  and  the 
expression  of  a  decided  opinion  respecting  it,  the 
author  advocates  the  calm,  open  and  free  investiga- 
tion of  it  at  once — that  in  the  religious  and  moral 
publications  of  the  day  it  should  be  treated  of  as 
any  other  evil,  not  in  a  political  aspect,  but  as  it 
affects  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  that  christian  persuasion  and  entreaty  should 
be  used,  under  the  influence  of  gospel  love,  to  car- 
ry to  every  mind  the  conviction  of  its  sinfulness  in 
the  Divine  sight. 

He  shows  the  action  of  the  New  School  Presby- 
terians on  the  subject ;  that  by  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  year  after  year  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, they  had  declared  slavery  to  be  "  a  gross 
violation  of  the  most  precious  and  sacred  rights  of 
human  nature,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  law  of 
God,  and  totally  irreconcileable  ^-ith  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  and  "  that  it  is 
manifestly  the  duty  of  all  christians  who  enjoy  the 
light  of  the  present  day,  to  use  their  honest,  earnest 


means  for  the  removal  of  the  evil,  to  remind  thi 
of  their  own  respon.sibility  in  the  matter,  and  to 
urge  reasons  why  the  evil  should  be  removed. 

"  It  was  owing  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
to  the  influence  of  such  testimony,  that  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  this  country  was  enabled  to  detach 
itself  wholly  from  slavery  and  to  take  that  honour- 
able position  which  they  now  hold  on  this  subject. 
Not  a  blow  was  struck,  not  a  hard  or  a  harsh  word 
was  uttered,  not  a  member  was  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  slavery — not  an  act 
of  discipline  was  performed.  Truth,  often  and 
long  repeated,  made  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  con- 
scientious men,  and  of  their  own  accord  they  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  system,  and  not  a  slave 
is  now  held  by  a  Quaker  in  the  land." 

Again  :  "  There  remains  one  power  still  by  which 
the  evil  may  be  removed  from  the  church.  It  is 
the  power  by  which  the  Quakers  removed  it  from 
their  body — the  power  in  the  church  of  voluntarily, 
detaching  itself  from  the  evil — such  a  conviction 
of  the  evil  as  to  lead  all  who  are  implicated  in  the 
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system,  as  speedily  as  possible  to  separate  them- 
selves wholly  from  it. 

"  What  I  mean  by  this  is,  that  it  is  to  be  held 
practicable  to  induce  those  who  are  now  implicated 
in  slavcholding,  voluntari'y  and  without  any  coer- 
cive measures  to  separate  themselves  from  the  sys- 
tem, so  that,  under  the  power  of  conscience,  and 
the  influence  of  a  strong  public  sentiment,  the 
churches  may  be  wholly  detached  from  it. 

"  A  few  plain  considerations  may  show  that  this 
is  wholly  within  the  power  of  the  church,  and  that 
it  is  not  altogether  vain  to  hope  that  it  may  occur. 

"One  is,  that  this  result  has  been  already  brought 
about,  in  this  way,  by  one  large  denomination  of 
christians, — the  Society  of  Friends.  I  regard  the 
history  of  that  Society,  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, as  a  very  valuable  and  instructive  chapter  in 
the  records  of  the  church.  It  illustrates  the  power 
of  '  testimony' — the  power  of  conscience,  and  the 
power  of  patience  and  forbearance.  It  was  not  by 
a  work  of  violence  that  they  became  free  from  all 
connection  with  slavery — it  was  a  work  of  peace. 
It  was  not  by  harsh  denunciation  and  unkind 
words ;  it  was  by  love.  It  was  not  by  direct  acts 
of  discipline ;  it  was  by  the  power  of  solemn  ap- 
peals addressed  to  the  conscience.  It  was  not  by 
coercive  measures,  driven  recklessly  and  rapidly 
through  the  body,  rending  it  asunder,  and  pro- 
ducing permanent  alienation  ;  it  was  the  slow  and 
patient  work  of  years.  Yet  it  was  done.  The  pro- 
cess was  effectual.  The  last  cord  that  bound  the 
members  of  that  Society  to  the  system,  was  severed, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends  was  the  first  in  modern 
times  which  occupied  a  position  which  all  christian 
churches  will  yet  occupy, — the  noble  and  the  ele- 
vated position  of  being  entirely  free  from  any  con- 
nection with  slavery.  Why  should  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  there  is  a  conscience  among  other  chris- 
tians as  well  as  among  them  ?  Why  should  it  not 
be  supposed  that  others  may  hear  the  voice  of 
entreaty  from  their  brethren  as  well  as  they  ?  And 
why  should  it  not  be  supposed  that  patient  appeals 
and  remonstrances  may  be  as  eifcotual  in  other 
leases  as  they  were  in  theirs?" 
[  We  rejoice  to  perceive  that  this  effective  and 
^christian  method  of  getting  rid  of  slavery  in  the 
different  religious  societies,  has  found  an  advocate 
in  the  pen  of  this  able  writer.  We  have  a  full  con- 
fidence in  its  success,  if  it  be  pursued  perseveringly 
and  faithfully,  in  the  meekness  and  patience,  and 
love  of  the  gospel.  -  Private,  personal,  affectionate 
labour  with  each  individual,  with  the  gentleness 
and  forbearance  and  firmness  of  true  christian  in- 
tegrity, will  do  more  to  overcome  and  remove  the 
evil,  than  all  other  human  means  combined,  and 
most  heartily  wish  that  every  religious  society 
would  be  persuaded  to  give  it  a  full  and  fair  trial. 

The  General  Assembly,  though  it  has  so  often 
and  so  plainly  declared  slavery  to  be  opposed  to 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  has  yet  adopted  no  rule 
of  discipline  for  treating  with  those  who  hold  slaves. 
The  number  of  persons  connected  with  it  in  the 
Southern  States,  who  arc  involved  in  slavcholding, 
and  the  complicated  and  embarrassing  relations 
growing  out  of  it,  have  proved  serious  obstacles  to 
any  decisive  action.  In  1846,  the  General  Assem- 
bly, after  expressing  its  "  deep  regret  that  slavery 
should  be  continued  and  countenanced  by  any  oH 
the  members  of  its  churches,  and  earnestly  exhort- 
ing both  them  and  the  churches  amoijg  whom  it 
exists,  to  use  all  means  in  their  power  to  put  it 
away  from  them,"  adds  the  following  : — 

"  While,  therefore,  wo  feel  bound  to  bear  our  tes- 
timony against  slavery,  and  to  exhort  our  beloved 
brethren  to  remove  it  from  them,  as  speedily  as 
jpossible,  by  all  appropriate  and  available  means, 
we  do  at  the  same  time  condemn  all  divisive  and 


schismatical  measures,  tending  to  destroy  the  unity 
and  disturb  the  peace  of  our  churches,  and  de- 
precate the  spirit  of  denunciation,  and  that  unfeel- 
ing severity  which  would  cast  from  the  fold  tho.se 
whom  we  are  rather  bound,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  and  the  obligations  of  our  covenant,  to  in- 
struct, to  counsel,  exhort,  and  try  to  lead  in  the 
ways  of  God,  and  toward  whom,  though  they  may 
err,  we  should  exercise  forbearance  and  brotherly 
love." 

To  some  zealous  persons  whose  views  on  the  sub- 
ject were  clear  and  strong,  the  forbearing  and 
tolerant  tone  of  the  above  quotation  was  oflensive, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  query,  whether  they  ought  to 
continue  in  connection  with  a  body  whose  course 
was  so  different  from  what  they  thought  the  case 
demanded.  In  reference  to  this  view,"the  General 
Assembly  of  1846  declares  its  belief,  "  that  sepa- 
ration and  secession  among  the  churches  and  their 
members,  are  not  the  methods  that  God  ajiprovcs 
and  sanctions  for  the  reformation  of  his  church." 
Our  author,  treating  on  the  same  subject,  says  : — 

"  A  man  may  greatly  weaken  his  influence,  by 
detaching  himself  from  a  church.  There  is  indeed 
a  point  where  it  becomes  a  plain  matter  of  duty  for 
a  man  to  withdraw  from  a  corrupt  and  degenerate 
church,  viz.,  when  there  is  no  hope  of  its  reforma- 
tion, and  when  his  continuing  in  it  must  bo  con- 
strued as  an  approbation  of  its  course  :  but  up  to 
that  point  a  man  weakens  his  influence  in  a  good 
cause  by  withdrawing.  He  indeed  bears  his  testi- 
mony against  the  evil  opinions  in  the  church,  or 
its  corrupt  practices,  by  separating  from  it,  but  he 
becomes  isolated — he  loses  all  the  power  derived 
from  association ;  he  cuts  himself  off  from  what 
will  be  regarded  as  long  as  he  is  connected  with 
the  body,  as  a  right — that  of  endeavouring  to  exert 
an  influence  on  the  body;  he  deprives  himself  of 
all  power  of  effecting  a  reformation  in  the  body 
itself. 

"Other  things  being  equal,  an  associated  body 
will  listen  much  more  readily  to  the  suggestions  of 
one  of  its  own  members,  than  it  will  to  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  intermeddlings  of  one  not  con- 
nected with  it.  A  man  has  more  influence  in  his 
own  family  than  a  stranger  can  have,  and  he  who 
wishes  to  reform  men,  should  connect  himself  with 
them  by  as  many  and  as  tender  ties  as  circumstances, 
his  ability,  and  his  conscience  will  allow.  Thus,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world  sought  to  reform  men,  not 
by  standing  at  a  distance,  and  detaching  himself 
from  all  connection  with  the  race,  but  by  becoming 
himself  a  man,  and  mingling  freely  with  men,  even 
though  it  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  receiving 
sinner.?,  and  eating  with  them. 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  refer  to  cases  where  men 
have  withdrawn  from  a  church,  because  it  was 
worldly-minded,  or  because  it  held  opinions  which 
they  could  not  sanction,  who  have  lost  all  their  in 
fluence  in  that  church  with  reference  to  its  reform 
ation,  and  whose  personal  influence  in  the  cause  of 
religion  itself  has  been  greatly  diminished,  if  not 
destroyed  by  their  assuming  an  independent  pos: 
tion,  or  connecting  themselves  with  another  body  of 
christians." 


Singulur  Theory  of  tlte  Mississij72u  River. — 
The  Mississippi  river  is  the  greatest  stream  in  the 
world.  Its  total  length  is  4000  miles.  On  look- 
ing over  a  volume  recently  i.«sued,  entitled  "  Lloyd's 
Steamboat  and  Railroad  Directory,"  we  find  the 
following  instructive  article  on  the  waste  of  the  wa 
ters  of  the  Mississippi.     It  says  : — 

No  experience  will  enable  a  person  to  anticipate, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  elevation  of  the 
flood  in  any  giyen  year.  In  some  seasons  the  wa- 
ters  do  not  rise  above  their  channel ;  in  others,  the 


entire  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  submerged. 
Embankments  called  levees  have  been  raised  from 
five  to  ten  feet  high,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
extending  many  miles  above  and  below  New  Or- 
leans. Ry  this  means  the  river  is  restrained  within 
its  proper  limits,  except  at  the  greatest  freshets, 
when  the  water  sometimes  breaks  over  everything, 
causing  great  destruction  to  property,  and  some- 
times loss  of  life.  The  average  height  of  the  flood 
from  the  Delta  to  the  junction  of  the  Missouri,  i.s 
about  sixteen  feet.  At  the  mouth  of  the  latter  ri- 
ver it  is  twenty-five  feet.  Relow  the  entrance  of 
the  Ohio  river,  it  is  often  fifty-five  feet. 

At  Natchez,  it  seldom  exceeds  thirty  feet,  and  at 
Now  Orleans,  about  twelve  feet.  What  goes  with 
the  water  ?  It  ic  known  that  the  difference  be- 
tween high  and  low  water-mark,  as  high  up  as 
White  river,  is  about  thirty-six  ftet,  and  the  cur- 
rent at  high  water-mark  runs  near  seven  miles  per 
hour,  and  opposite  to  New  Orleans  the  difference 
between  high  and  low  water-mark  is  only  twelve 
feet,  and  the  current  little  over  three  miles  to  the 
hour:^the  width  and  depth  of  the  river  being  the 
same;  from  which  we  calculate  that  nearly  six  times 
as  much  water  passes  by  the  mouth  of  White  river 
as  by  New  Orleans.  What  goes  with  the  excess? 
The  only  solution  ever  offered,  is  that  it  escapes 
by  the  bayous  "  Plaquemiue,"  "Lafourche,"  and 
"  Iberville,"  but  when  we  calculate  the  width,  depth 
and  current  of  these  bayous,  they  fall  vastly  short 
of  affording  a  sufficient  escapement.  The  true  ex- 
planation can,  we  think,  be  given. 

At  low  water,  throughout  the  whole  extent,  we 
see  a  laud  structure  exposed,  underlying  the  bank, 
or  that  the  alluvial  structure  on  which  the  planta- 
tions are,  is  a  structure  of  deposit  made  by  the 
river  above  its  low  water-mark,  which,  opposite  to 
the  mouth  of  White  river,  is  thirty  feet  thick.  As 
you  descend,  the  river  diminishes  in  volume  as  the 
difi'erence  between  high  and  low  water-mark  dimi- 
nishes, and  nearly  corresponds  to  it,  and  wherever 
the  bottom  is  exposed,  it  shows  throughout  the 
whole  extent  that  the  bottom  is  pior  coarse  sand, 
exhibiting  at  many  places  the  ocean  s/ii?/gk,  through 
the  superimposed  alluvial  structure  mixed  with  fine 
sand.  The  water  percolates  with  such  facility  and 
rapidity  that  the  water  in  a  well  dug  at  a  conside- 
rable di.-tance  from  the  river  bank,  rises  and  falls 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  not  varying  an 
inch,  and  through  the  coarse  sand  and  shingles  of  the 
bottom,  it  passes  as  rapidly  as  through  a  common 
sieve. 

Ry  the  accurate  surveys  of  several  scientific  en- 
gineers, it  is  ascertained  that  the  fall  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  is  four  inches  to  the  mile.  The  distance 
from  Natchez  to  New  Orleans  of  three  hundred 
miles,  will  give  twelve  hundred  inches,  or  one  hun- 
dred feet.  The  depth  of  the  river  is  less  than  fifty 
feet  at  high  water-mark.  The  river  debouches  into 
the  ocean  from  a  promontory  made  by  itself.  The 
surface  of  the  ocean,  by  measurement,  below  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  above  New  Orleans,  corres- 
ponds with  the  low  water^mark  below  New  Orleans ; 
therefore  the  Mississippi  river  is  pouring  through  its 
own  bottom  into  the  ocean,  the  superimposed  weight 
giving  lateral  pressure  to  hurry  the  subterranean 
current.  If  the  reader  has  ever  stood  upon  a  Mis- 
sissippi sand-bar  in  a  hard  rain,  or  seen  water 
poured  from  a  bucket  on  the  sand-bar,  he  has  seen 
that  neither  can  be  done  in  sufiicient  quantity  to 
produce  any  current  or  accumulation  on  the  sur- 
face. The  river  is,  therefore,  from  the  time  it  be- 
comes below  the  limestone  stratas  of  Missouri  and 
Kentucky,  wasting  itself  through  its  own  bottom. 

If  the  J\Iississippi  river  had  to  pursue  its  course, 
like  the  Ohio,  over  rocky  strata,  walled  in  by  rocks 
and  impervious  clay  banks,  the  high  water-mark  at 
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New  Orleans  -would  reach  one  buudred  feet  above 
its  present  ITmits ;  but  running  over  coarse  sand, 
walled  in  by  a  deposit  made  of  sand,  ancient  delu- 
vial  detritus  and  vegetable  mould,  no  more  water 
reaches  the  ocean  than  the  excess  over  the  amount 
that  penetrates  the  surrounding  structures,  and 
passes  off  in  the  process  of  percolation  or  transpira- 
tion in  a  subterranean  descent  to  the  ocean.  The 
river,  without  any  other  restraint  from  rock  or  clay 
in  the  bottom  or  bank,  is  left  free  to  the  government 
of  no  other  law  than  the  law  of  hydrostatics.  The 
washing  or  wasting  of  the  banks  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, though  the  caving  or  sliding  of  large  por- 
tions at  one  time  may  be  easily  guarded  against. 


For  " The  Fiicn 

BIOGRAPniCAl  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  ni 
bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN   ESTAUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  117.) 

Whether  John  Estaugh  visited  Barbadoes  on  his 
way  to  England  or  on  his  return  to  America, 
are  not  able  to  say,  but  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Blinisters  and  Elders,  held  Seventh  mo.  14th,  1723 
on  giving  in  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  late  visit, 
he  mentioned  his  labours  in  that  island.  He 
boured  in  America  until  after  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
in  the  Seventh  month,  172.5,  after  which  he  a| 
sailed  for  Great  Britain  on  a  religious  visit.  This 
Yearly  Meeting  had  prepared  an  address  to 
King  George,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his 
having  signed  an  act  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, intended  to  ease  the  tender  consciences  of 
the  people  called  Quakers.  It  was  entitled  "An  act 
prescribing  the  fonns  of  declaration  of  fidelity,  ab- 
juration and  affirmation,  instead  of  the  forms  here- 
tofore required  in  such  cases." 

The  address  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  being  for- 
warded to  Friends  at  London,  they  were  somewhat 
perplexed,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  signature  to 
the  document.  Whilst  in  doubt  how  to  act,  John 
Estaugh,  on  his  religious  visit,  reached  that  city. 
The  Meeting  for  Sufi'erings  there  agreed  "  it  should 
be  signed  by  John  Estaugh,  he  being  a  proper 
member  of,  and  at  the  Yearly  Meeting"  that  issued 
it.  This  was  early  in  1726.  Three  English  Friends, 
including  Joseph  Wyeth,  were  appointed  to  accom 
pany  John  Estaugh  on  the  presentation  of  the  ad 
dress,  and  an  address  of  thanks  on  the  same  subject 
from  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been 
sent  over,  it  was  concluded  to  present  it  at  the  same 
time.  The  Duke  of  New  Castle  made  the  necessary 
arrangements,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  Third  month 
the  addresses  were  delivered,  and  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  king. 

John  Estaugh  having  visited  Ireland,  and  paid 
a  brief  visit  in  England,  returned  to  New  Jersey 
about  the  close  of  1726.  John  Estaugh,  when  at 
home,  was  much  employed  in  administering  to  the 
sick  and  afflicted.  He  was  skilful  as  a  physician^ 
tender-hearted  and  sympathizing  to  the  poor  and 
those  who  needed  comfort.  As  to  his  ministry,  this 
is  the  testimony  of  Haddonfield  jNIonthly  Meeting 
concerning  it ;  "  By  and  through  the  Divine  virtue 
and  power  by  which  he  was  first  reached  and 
wrought  upon,  he  was  early  called  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  made  a  chosen  vessel,  fitted 
hold  the  heavenly  treasure,  which  dwelt  plentifully 
in  him.  A  true  gospel  minister,  dividing  the  Word 
aright;  his  doctrine  at  times  having  dropped  as 
dew,  and  his  speech  distilled  as  the  small  rain  upon 
tjje  tender  plants.  A  man  of  great  humility  and 
compassion,  sympathizing  with  the  afflicted  in  body 
or  mind  ;  being  sometimes  enabled,  as  with  healint 
oil,  to  comfort  the  sorrowful,  the  heavy-hearted 


d  sincere  seekers  of  Christ  Jesus.     In  this  he  had 

extraordinary  talent;  and  yet,  on  the^other  hand, 
was  close  in  liis  reproofs  and  exhortations  to  the 
careless  and  disobedient." 

He  was  one  of  those  against  whom  Benjamin  Lay 
hot  his  shafts,  but  the  cause  we  cannot  positively 
tell.  It  probably  may  have  arisen  from  his  rebuking 
the  uncharitable  spirit,  which  manifested  itself  in 
that  zealous,  honest,  but  often  misdirected  man. 
Notwithstanding  these  attacks,  John  Estaugh 
grew  in  the  esteem  of  his  brethren,  and  when  his 
health  permitted,  was  much  used  in  the  service  of 
religious  Society.  His  wife,  in  her  testimony  con- 
cerning him,  says,  "  In  the  forepart  of  his  time,  he 
travelled  pretty  much ;  but  in  the  latter  part,  he 
was  troubled  with  an  infirmity  in  his  head,  which 
rendered  him  unfit  for  the  service ;  and  his  good 
Master,  that  recjuires  no  impossibilities  of  his  ser- 
vants, favoured  him  with  being  very  easy  at  home  ; 
where,  through  mercy,  we  lived  very  comfortably. 
I  will  venture  to  say,  few,  if  any,  in  a  married 
state,  ever  lived  in  sweeter  harmony  than  we  did. 
Oh  !  he  was  a  sweet  companion,  indeed  !  A  loving, 
tender  husband  ;  an  humble,  exemplary  man ;  a 
pattern  of  moderation  in  all  things ;  not  lifted  up 
with  any  enjoyments,  nor  cast  down  at  disappoint- 
ments." "  Now,  after  some  years  of  indisposition, 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  restore  him  to  a  state  of 
health ;  and  soon  after  he  had  a  concern  to  visit 
Friends  at  Tortola.  This  brought  on  him  a  deep 
exercise ;  but  when  he  was  confirmed  it  was  really 
required  of  him  so  to  do,  he  gave  up  to  it.  Home 
and  the  company  there,  which  used  to  be  so  plea 
sant  to  him,  he  was  then  weaned  from.  He  first 
wrote  to  them ;  but  finding  this  would  not  excuse 
him,  he  durst  no  longer  delay,  but  he  must  go." 

The  letter  he  sent  them,  is  as  follows : — 

"  To  the  little  and  new-gathered  flock  of  Christ, 
in  the  island  of  Tortola,  greeting  : 

"  Dear  and  well-beloved  Friends  :  having  lately 
been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Friend  Pickering,  governor  of  the  said  Island, 
to  Friends  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  is  set  forth  the 
great  goodness  of  God  unto  you,  and  that  through 
the  operation  of  his  Divine  power,  divers  are  not 
pnly  brought  to  confess,  but  truly  to  obey  the 
Truth  ;  taking  up  the  cross,  and  following  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and  thereby  a  daily 
growth  is  witnessed  ;  which  account  is  joy  and  re- 
joicing to  me  and  many  more. 

"  Soon  after,  our  much  esteemed  and  well  beloved 
Friend,  Thomas  Chalkley,  was,  in  the  love  of  God, 
drawn  to  visit  you,  and  after  his  arrival  there,  he 
gives  an  account  to  his  wife,  not  only  of  his  kind 
reception,  but  also  confirms  the  above  good  account. 
He  likewise  takes  notice,  how  the  Lord  had  blessed 
his  labour  of  love,  and  made  his  visit  beneficial  to 
you,  which  affords  great  comfort  to  all  faithful 
Friends  who  desire  the  prosperity  of  God's  holy 
truth.  I  doubt  not,  but  it  was  a  time  of  comfort 
and  spiritual  joy  with  you,  that  were  favoured  with 
the  company  and  benefit  of  the  labour  of  one  of  the 
faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  We  hear, 
that  the  Lord  saw  meet  in  his  wisdom  to  take  this 
worthy  instrument  to  himself,  and  though  it  may 
to  you  and  us,  look  as  a  loss  to  the  church,  yet  as 
it  was  consistent  with  his  divine  will  that  it  should 
be  so,  it  becometh  us  to  be  easy  and  content  there- 
with, and  now,  rather  to  look  to  our  own  standing, 
that  we  may,  through  faith  and  true  obedience, 
maintain  a  hold  and  interest  in  Christ.  So  -shall 
we  have  truly  to  experience  what  the  Apostle  gave 
testimony  ot,  which  is  '  By  one  spirit,  are  we  all 
baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or 
Gentiles ;  whether  we  be  bond  or  free ;  and.  have 
been  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit.'  Being  thus 
united  into  one  body  of  which  Christ  is  Head,  we 


cannot  but  have  a  spiritual  sense,  and  feeling  of 
each  other,  though  outwardly  strangers.  It  is  in 
the  spiritual  sense  that  the  true  children  and  ser- 
vants of  God,  both  know  and  are  well  known  one 
to  another ;  can  sympathize  together  when  un- 
der afBiction ;  and  rejoice  together  when  any  part 
is  favoured  with  the  estendings  and  holy,  sveet 
in-flowings  of  the  divine  virtue  of  Christ. 

"  In  reading  the  above  accounts,  my  heart  was 
deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  the  great  and  won- 
deriul  loving- kindness  of  God  unto  you,  in  that  he 
hath  caused  his  great  day  of  light,  life  and  salva- 
tion to  break  forth  unto  you.  Through  the  comings- 
up  of  the  life  and  virtue  of  Truth,  into  dominion  in 
your  souls,  the  glory  and  gaiety  of  this  world,  with 
all  its  sinful  delights,  are  now  become  marred  in 
your  sight.  To  be  accounted  fools  for  Christ's  sake 
is  your  choice,  rather  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin,  which  are  but  for  a  season,  and  come  to  an  end, 
leaving  a  sting  behind,  upon  the  souls  of  them,  who 
run  out  the  whole  time  of  their  lives  in  sin,  and  will 
not  regard  the  invitation  of  Christ. 

"  But,  praised  be  his  holy  name,  he  hath  highly 
favoured  you,  in  that  he  hath  not  only  called  you, 
but  even  taken  you,  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  and 
led  you  out  of  Babylon  ;  and  as  he  did  with  David, 
'  plucked  your  feet  out  of  the  mire  and  clay,  and  set 
them  upon  the  rock'  where  there  is  safety.  Yet, 
dear  and  tender  Friends,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to 
take  heed  to  your  standing,  keeping  a  constant 
watch,  lest  the  subtle  adversary  come  upon  you  at 
an  unawares,  and  through  some  stratagem  or  other, 
get  in  your  minds,  drawing  by  degrees  a  cloud  of 
darkness  over  the  eye  of  the  understanding  which 
God  hath  opened,  whereby  you  have  not  only  been 
given  to  see,  the  vile  ways  and  works  of  Satan,  but 
enabled  also,  in  the  name  of  holy  Jesus,  to  testify 
against  him,  and  all  his  corrupt  and  defiled  ways. 
As  you  have  denied  his  kingdom  and  government, 
he  will  be  laying  wait  to  overset,  if  possible,  the 
work  of  God  in  your  hearts,  and  where  gross  sins 
will  not  be  rectived,  he  will  assume  another  shape,  f 
The  Apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  sig- 
nifies, Satan  was  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light 
in  which  false  appearance,  he  hath  sometimes  de-  i: 
ceived  unwary  and  young  convinced  ones,  fiUingi  r 
them  with  strange  notions  and  opinions,  contrary  to 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  So  they  have  not  only  suf- 
fered loss  thereby,  but  have  brought  great  trouble 
upon  the  church,  by  causing  divisions,  and  running 
into  heats  and  parties." 
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he  Duke  of  Beaufort's  castle.  lie  was  much  iiite 
ested  in  the  duke's  son,  the  little  Lord  Arthur 
hen  but  five  years  old.  He  used  every  efibrt  to 
nu  the  confidence  of  the  child,  but  in  vain.  He 
buuned  the  justice,  as  with  aborreuce.  Being  press- 
d  for  the  reason  of  such  conduct,  the  artless  child 
eplied,  "  I  cannot  love  him — I  am  very  angry  with 
lim,  because  he  hangs  men."  "  Oh,  but  my  brave 
ittle  fellow,  if  I  did  not  have  them  hung,  they  would 
teal  our  property,  and  perhaps,  take  our  lives." 

"  No,"  replied  the  child,  resolutely ;  "  you  should 
sake  them  promise  vjpn  their  icord  of  honour 
hat  they  would  do  no  such  things  ;  and  then  I'm 
ure  they  would  not." 

To  the  mind  of  innocence  this  pledge  seemed  all- 
ufEcient.  The  word  of  that  boy  had  evidently 
leen  trusted,  and  he  considered  it  very  sacred. 
lowever  we  may  distrust  men,  and  lack  confidence 
Q  those  who  have  mingled  with  men  and  learned 

0  dissemble,  it  is  all-important  that  we  rely  upon 
he  honour  of  children  until  we  see  it  unsafe  to  do 
0.     Never  should  we  question  a  child's  veracity, 
eem  faithless  of  his  promises.     We  believe    that 
lany  a  first  lesson  in  deception  has  been  given  by 

suspicious  parent  or  a  falsely  accusing  teacher, 
'he  child  learns  to  look  upon  his  word  of  honour 
s  a  thing  his  superiors  expect  him  to  tarnish ;  he 
2els  that  he  is  not  relied  upon  when  sincere  and 
anocent,  becomes  discouraged,  and  at  last  throws 
.way  the  purity  of  heart  and  speech  which  none 
xpect  him  to  keep. 

If  little  children  were  more  frequently  relied 
pon,  they  would  less  frequently  betray  our  confi- 
ence.  If  they  saw  that  we  believed  them  honour- 
ble,  they  would  strive  to  be  so  ;  remembering  the 
oly  lessons  of  truthfulness  we  have  endeavoured 
3  instil  into  their  tender  minds  The  most  import- 
nt  of  all  these  lessons,  however,  is  taught  by  ex- 
mple.  Our  own  lips  are  watched,  and  if  the  pa- 
ents  call  on  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  truth 
f  their  own  assertions — as  if  a  simple  statement 
'ere  not  enough — the  child  will  soon  lose  confidence 

1  him  and  doubt  his  word. 

"  Let  your  communications  be  yea,  yea,  nay, 
ay  :  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of 
ril." — iV;  F.  Examiner. 


For  "The  Friend." 
I  Newport,  December  4tli,  185G. 

I  (Concludt'd  from  p;xge  177.) 

*  *  "I  doubt  not,"  says  Bosman,  "but 
lis  trade  seems  very  barbarous  to  you,  but  since 
i  is  followed  by  mere  necessity,  it  must  go  on." 
yhat  necessity  does  the  author  mean  ?  No  other 
ieeessity  appears  but  that  arising  from  the  desire 
if  amassing  riches — a  necessity  laid  on  worldly 
jien  by  their  hard  taskmaster,  the  devil.  Many 
We  examples  might  be  given  to  show  the  arbi- 
tary  and  tyrannic  oppression  with  which  this 
ade  is  carried  on,  and  the  devastation  and  blood- 
ied it  occasions  in  those  unhappy  people's  country ; 
lit  I  tru.st  this  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  candid, 
msiderate  reader  of  the  unlawfulness  and  iniquity 
I"  the  trade.  And  indeed,  what  distress  can  we 
mceive  equal  to  the  alarms,  the  anxiety  and 
rath,  which  must  succeed  one  another  in  the 
reasts  of  the  tender  parents,  or  afiectionate  chil- 
ren,  in  continual  danger  of  being  torn  from  one 
aother,  and  dragged  into  a  state  of  cruel  bondage, 
.eader,  if  the  impressions  of  grace,  or  even  the 
Dmmon  feelings  of  humanity,  are  not  suppressed 
I  thy  heart  by  the  love  of  gain,  compare  what 
lou  hast  read  with  the  equity,  the  sympathy,  the 
inderness  and  affectionate  love  which  is  the  life 
f  Christianity,  and  then  say,  what  concord  or 
finity  can  these  fruits  have  one  with  the  other. 
[ay  not  this  trade  be  truly  said  to  be  the  most  in- 


iquitous and  crudest  act  of  violence  and  rapine, 
when  considered  in  all  its  circumstances,  that  to 
our  knowledge,  is  perpetrated  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  therefore  it  behooves  every  one 
who  is  desirous  to  maintain  the  testimony  of 
good  conscience,  and  enjoy  rest  and  peace  in  time 
and  eternity,  to  avoid  being,  in  any  respect,  defiled 
by  the  gain  resulting  therefrom.  And,  thanks  be 
to  the  Great  Father  of  the  family  of  the  w! 
earth,  that  it  is  not  alone  in  America  that  s 
are  raised  to  bear  their  testimony  against  this 
mighty  evil,  but  that  a  noble  indignation  is  ali 
raised  in  the  hearts  of  some  in  our  mother  country, 
zealously  to  declare  against  so  unparalleled  in 
vasion  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind 
particularly  George  Wallis,  a  gentleman  of  the 
law,  in  a  book  written  by  him,  entitled,  A  System 
of  the  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  in  which, 
speaking  of  the  slavery  of  the  Negroes  in  our  colo- 
nies, he  says :  '  We  all  know  that  they  (the  Ne- 
groes) are  purchased  from  their  princes,  who  pre- 
tend to  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  them,  and  that 
they  are,  like  other  commodities,  traa^^ported  by 
the  merchants,  who  have  bought  them,  into  Ame- 
rica, in  order  to  be  exposed  to  sale.  If  this  trade 
admits  of  a  moral  or  a  rational  justification,  every 
crime,  even  the  most  atrocious,  may  be  justified 
Government  was  instituted  for  the  good  of  mankind. 


Kings, 


princes,  governors,  are   not  proprietors  ot 


those  who  are  subject  to  their  authority  ;  they  have 
not  a  right  to  make  them  miserable.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  authority  is  vested  in  them,  that  they 
may,  by  the  just  exercise  of  it,  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  their  people.  Of  course,  they  have  not  a 
right  to  dispose  of  their  liberty,  and  to  sell  them 
for  slaves.  Besides,  no  man  has  a  right  to  acquire 
or  to  purchase  them.  Men  and  their  liberty  are  not 
in  commercio  ;  they  are  not  either  saleable  or  pur- 
cha,sable.  One,  therefore,  has  nobody  but  himself 
to  blame,  in  case  he  shall  find  himself  deprived  of  a 
man,  whom  he  thought  he  had,  by  buying  for  a  price, 
niade  his  own ;  for  he  dealt  in  a  trade  which  was 
illicit,  and  was  prohibited  by  the  most  obvious  dic- 
tates of  humanity.  For  these  reasons,  every  one  of 
these  unfortunate  men,  who  are  pretended  to  be 
slaves,  has  a  right  to  be  declared  to  be  free,  for  he 
never  lost  his  liberty ;  he  could  not  lose  it :  his 
prince  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  him.  Of  course 
the  sale  was  void.  This  right  he  carries  about 
with  him,  and  is  entitled  everywhere  to  get  it  de 
clared.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  comes  into  e 
country  in  which  the  judges  are  not  forgetful  of  their 
own  humanity,  it  is  their  duty  to  remember  that  he 

man,  and  to  declare  him  to  be  free.  I  know  it  has 
been  said,  that  questions  concerning  the  state  of  per- 
sons ought  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belong  ;  and  that,  therefore,  one  who 
would  be  declared  to  be  a  slave  in  America,  ought, 
in  case  he  should  happen  to  be  imported  into  Bri- 
tain, to  be  adjudged,  according  to  the  law  of  Ame- 
rica, to  be  a  slave  ;  a  doctrine,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  barbarous.  Ought  the  judges  of  any 
country,  out   of  respect  to   the  law  of  another,  to 

f  no  respect  to  their  kind,  and  to  humanity? 
Out  of  respect  to  a  law,  which  is  in  no  sort  obliga- 
tory upon  them,  ought  they  to  disregard  the  law  of 
nature,  which  is  obligatory  on  all  men,  at  all  times' 
and  in  all  places  '>  Are  any  laws  so  binding  as  the 
eternal  laws  of  justice '!  Is  it  doubtful,  whether  a 
judge  ought  to  pay  greater  regard  to  them,  than  to 
tho.se  arbitrary  and  inhuman  usages  which  prevail 
in  a  distant  land  '!  Aye,  but  our  colonies  would  be 
ruined,  if  slavery  was  abolished.  Be  it  so  ;  would 
it  not  from  thence  follow,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind 
j  ought  to  be  abused,  that  our  pockets  may  be  filled 
with  money,  or  our  mouths  with  delicacies '(  The 
purses  of  highwaymen  would  be  empty  in  case  rob- 


beries were  totally  abolished  ;  but  have  men  a 
right  to  acquire  money  by  going  out  to  the  hitrh- 
way  ?  Have  men  a  right  to  acquire  it  by  render- 
ing their  fellow-creatures  miserable  ?  Is  it  lawful 
to  abuse  mankind,  that  the  avarice,  the  vanity,  or 
the  passions  of  a  few  may  be  gratified  ?  No ! 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  justice,  to  which  the  most 
sacred  regard  is  due.  it  ouglit  to  be  inviolably 
observed.  Have  not  these  unhappy  men  a  better 
right  to  their  liberty  and  to  their  happiness,  than 
our  American  merchants  have  to  their  profits,  which 
they  make  by  torturing  their  kind  ?  Let,  there- 
fore, our  colonies  be  ruined,  but  let  us  not  render 
so  many  men  miserable.  Would  not  any  of  us, 
who  .should  be  snatched  by  pirates  from  his  native 
land,  think  himself  cruelly  abused,  and  at  all  times 
entitled  to  be  free  ?  Have  not  these  unfortunate 
Afrieans,  who  meet  with  the  same  cruel  fate,  the 
same  right  ?  Are  not  they  men  as  well  as  we,  and 
have  they  not  the  same  sensibihty  ?  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  defend  or  support  a  usage  which  is  con- 
trary to  all  the  laws  of  humanity.  But  it  is  false, 
that  either  we  or  our  colonies  would  be  ruined  by 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  might  occasion  a  stag- 
nation of  business  for  a  short  time  :  every  great 
alteration  produces  that  effect;  because  mankind 
cannot,  on  a  sudden,  find  ways  of  disposing  of 
themselves  and  their  affairs ;  but  it  would  pro'duce 
many  happy  effects.  It  is  the  slavery  which  is 
permitted  in  America,  that  has  hindered  it  from 
becoming  so  soon  populous  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  done.  Set  the  Negroes  free,  and  in  a  few 
generations,  this  vast  and  fertile  continent  would 
be  crowded  with  inhabitants;  learning,  arts,,  and 
every  thing  would  flourish  amongst  them ;  instead 
of  being  inhabited  by  wild  beasts  and  by  savages, 
it  would  be  peopled  by  philosophers,  and  by  men.' 

"  Thus  far  this  honest  and  noble-spirited  Briton. 

"  And  upw,  reader,  if,  from  the  example  of  oth- 
ers, and  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  de- 
plorable consequences  attendant  on  this  trade,  thou 
hast  inadvertently  engaged  therein,  let  me  beseech 
thee,  by  the  mercies  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord 
(those  mercies  which,  perhaps,  ere  long,  thou  and  I 
shalt  desire  to  fly  to  as  our  only  refuge,)  that  thou 
wouldst  refrain  from  a  practice  so  inconsistent  with 
thy  duty,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  man.  Remem- 
ber, the  first  and  chief  commandment  is,  Tlimt 
sJtah  love  tite  Lord  thy  God  ivith  all  thy  Itcart. 
And  that  the  second  like  unto  it  is,  lliaii  slialt  love 
thy  ncigldmir  as  thyself.  That  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer has  enjoined  us  to  do  unto  athers  as  ue 
would  they  should  do  unto  -us  ;  and  that  it  will 
be  those  who  have  been  righteous  and  merciful  to 
their  fellow  creatures,  that  will  be  entitled  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Great  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  be- 
fore whom  we  must  all  appear,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body." 

"  My  design,"  said  the  pious  Du  Renti  to  a  lady 
of  rank,  "is  not  that  you  should  demolish  your 
walks,_  or  let  your  garden  run  into  a  wilderness ; 
the  ruins  I  speak  of  must  be  made  in  our  own 
minds,  not  executed  on  things  insensible.  When  I 
say  wc  must  lose  all,  my  thoughts  are  to  follow  that 
admirable  spirit  of  the  Apostle,  who  would  that  we 
have  poverty  amidst  our  riches,  and  divestment  in 
the  midst  of  our  possessions  :  that  our  spirits  should 
be  thoroughly  purified  and  separated  from  all 
creatures;  and  that  there  should  not  be  in  our 
hearts  any  other  inclinations  than  those  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  saw  all  this  world  without  destroying  it, 
but  without  cleaving  to  it. 

I  value  what  God  has  done  for  me,  in  giving  a 
serious  ;iud  certain  direction  to  my  thoughts,  next 
to  what,  I  trust.  He  has  done  for  my  heart;  be- 
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cause  I  more  and  more  find,  that  the  wise  exercise 
of  the  understanding  is  indispensable  to  progress  in 
the  spiritual  life.  An  unoccupied  mind  is  likely 
soon  to  become  an  ill-occupied  one  ;  and  they,  who 
do  not  learn  to  think  upon  divine  things,  will  soon 
come  iofrel  them  less,  if  they  continue  to  feel  them 
at  all. 

Instinct. 
After  all  that  has  been  written  and  said,  how 
little  do  we  know  of  this  wonderful  principle,  he- 
stowed  by  the  Great  Creator  upon  the  lower  order 
of  beings!  The  simplest  of  architects  arc  the 
worms  beneath  our  feet,  still  they  make  themselves 
suitable  coverings  of  slime  and  mud.  Only  watch 
a  caterpillar,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  wonder  at  its 
incomprehensible  powers  :  with  the  gravest  circum- 
spection he  selects  his  grass  and  his  fibres,  saw-dust 
and  clay,  then  he  chews,  mixes,  and  pounds  them, 
until  they  become  neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard ; 
from  his  own  body  he  cuts  off  hair,  and  needing 
only  short  fragments  for  his  covering,  he  bitjs  the  m 
into  pieces  of  the  same  length. 

Animals  of  the  very  lowest  capacities  discern 
and  well  know  their  homes.  The  fish  cherish  their 
special  dwellings,  some  in  fresh,  and  others  in  salt 
water,  some  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  others 
fathoms  deep. 

Even  the  sluggish  turtle  loves  her  home.  A  huge 
creature  of  this  kind  was  caught  by  English  sailors, 
near  Ascension  Island,  and  they  burned  a  name 
and  date  upon  its  upper  shell.  On  their  return  to 
England  it  fell  sick,  and  was  thrown  overboard  in 
the  British  Channel.  Two  years  afterward,  the 
same  turtle  was  captured,  quite  well,  and  near  its 
old  home,  Ascension.  What  astounding  and  inex- 
plicable "  homesickness"  carried  this  slow  creature 
lour  thousand  miles  back  through  the  trackless 
ocean,  where  there  are  no  high-i-oads  ! 

Our  common  swallow  will  revel  for  a  season  in 
the  sunshine  of  distant  Africa,  and  then  returning 
north,  will  find  the  little  village,  the  low  steeple, 
the  thatched  cottage,  and  her  snug  little  corner 
under  its  eaves.  What  man  of  the  most  faithful 
memory,  when  travelling,  does  not  lose  his  way, 
and  has  to  inquire  the  right  path  ?  But  the  airy 
bird  flies  straight  as  an  arrow  to  the  favourite  spot 
where  it  first  tried  its  young  wings. 

One  description  of  crabs  has  three  dwellings,  for 
as  many  seasons,  and  the  parent  may  be  seen  at 
stated  times  with  his  numerous  family,  leaving  their 
summer  home  on  the  sea-shore,  for  the  cooler  ' 
land  cottage,  and  when  winter  comes,  climbing  up 
to  his  quiet  abode  in  the  mountains ! 

Now  some  have  rated  this  instinct  or  animal 
power  very  low,  as  mere  mechanism,  while  others 
rank  it  very  high,  like  mind  or  reason  in  man. 
Are  not  these  misconceptions,  however  ?  Their 
tendency  seems  to  measure  the  Great  Maker  of  all 
things  by  the  erring  standard  of  man,  and  to  sink 
him  with  the  level  of  the  beasts  that  perish.  Of 
course  our  hope  of  immortality  is  thus  reduced  to 
a  mere  faith,  for  which  we  can  give  no  reason. 

Here  the  infidel  mind  errs,  and  fails  in  the  study 
of  nature,  from  its  strong  tendency  to  refer  to  man 
for  analogies  in  explaining  the  study  of  nature. 
What  is  called  the  instinct  of  animals,  is  a  fatal 
instance  of  this ;  and  it  has  proved  a  stumbling- 
block  to  many  who  have  written  upon  the  myste- 
rious subject.  How  can  any  argument  for  the  im- 
mortality of  man  be  grounded  upon  his  possession 
of  accountability,  or  reason,  if  it  alone  differs  from 
tiiat  of  the  mortal,  perishing,  and  inferior  animals, 
only  in  degree  ?  If  this,  too,  were  the  case,  there 
would  be  as  many  shades  of  immortality,  even 
among  men,  as  there  are  differences  of  talent,  inge- 
nuity, genius,  and  industry,  in  different  individuals, 


Were  such  an  infidel  theory  true,  man  would  often  be  made  known  among  them,  to  their  comfort  and 
have  to  rank  far  below  some  of  his   fellow-tenants  edification,  and  to  the  confusion  of  those  who  may 


on  our  eartli.  A  New-Hollander  or  Hottentot  is 
not  half  so  good  a  builder  as  the  industrious 
white  ant  of  the  forests,  or  the  wonderful  little 
coral  architects  of  the  deep  ocean. 

The  noble  trees  of  our  forests,  the  flower  enam- 
elling the  gardens,  the  dewy  particles  arranging 
themselves  into  crystals  and  agates  ;  even  the  moist- 
ure on  my  window,  of  a  winter's  day,  as  it  shoots 
into  beautiful  icy  feathers ;  nay,  every  thing  else 
of  nature's  forming,  are  all  more  skilful  in  their 
arts  of  form  and  construction,  than  man,  boasting 

m,  is ! 

We  repeat,  it  is  not  safe  to  take  the  mere  ar- 
rangement of  matter  for  e-sadence  of  mind,  for  then 
immortal  man  sinks  far  down  in  the  scale  of  cre- 
ated beings,  and  his  immortality  stands  upon  no 
better  foundation  than  that  of  an  insect,  a  frozen 
breath,  or  a  drop  of  dew !  This  seems  to  be  the 
philosophic  view  of  the  matter.  The  whole  of  its 
phenomena,  organized  or  not,  animated  or  not,  are 
the  results  of  the  law  of  matter,  without  any  con- 
nection with  mental  judgment  from  the  things  or 
beings  in  which  they  are  di.-played.  My  rose-buds 
or  dahlias  of  this  summer  take  no  copy  from  the 
rose-buds  or  dahlias  of  the  last.  The  bee  is  not 
schooled  in  making  wax  or  cells,  for  one  parent  is 
a  queen,  exempted  from  labour,  while  the  other  is  an 
idler  or  a  drone. 

The  elephant  is  regarded  as  the  paragon  of 
mal  sagacity,  and  some  rank  him  as  nearest  to 
in  the  possession  of  reason.  If  this  were  true,  and 
he  were  endowed  with  a  reasoning  memory,  would 
he  not  exercise  such  a  useful  faculty,  and  avoid  tl 
hunter's  trap,  in  which  he  had  formerly  been  di 
prived  of  freedom  ?  This  caution  or  recollection,  it 
is  well  known,  the  elephant  does  not  exercise,  how- 
ever remarkable  he  may  be  in  some  other  traits  of 
character.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  rea- 
soning in  this  instance,  or  proof  that  the  creature 
was  actuated  by  any  motive  beyond  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment.  For  a  century  has  an  oak 
expanded  its  buds  regularly,  about  the  same  day 
of  the  returning  spring,  and  who  will  say  that  the 
noble  tree  has  learned  wisdom,  or  kept  a  calendar 
of  the  months  and  seasons?  The  plant  obeys  a 
simple  law  of  vegetable  life,  and  the  elephant  that 
of  the  inferior  or  animal  creation  ;  and  the  Al- 
mighty's power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  are  alike 
strikingly  apparent  in  both. — Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal. 


For  "  The  Priend." 

Although  Elisha  stood  alone  when  he  essayed  to 
prove  the  power  of  his  God,  while  the  prophets  of 
Baal  were  many,  yet  how  striking  was  his  faith 
steadfastness :  he  was  not  afraid  to  let  them 
call  upon  their  god  first ;  and  why  ?  because  he 
Icneiv  that  Baal  was  no  god,  but  that  the  God  whom 
he  served  was  able  to  make  his  power  known. 
And  how  marvellously  was  the  power  of  the  God 
of  Elisha  displayed  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  while 
the  prophets  of  Baal,  after  all  their  calling,  cutting 
themselves,  and  striving  to  make  him  hear,  could 
effect  nothing,  and  all  were  obliged  to  confess,  "  The 
Lord  he  is  God  :  the  Lord  he  is  God."  Yea,  and 
He  remaineth  to  he  the  God  of  the  whole  earth ; 
there  is  none  other ;  He  is  unchanged,  and  will  have 
a  people  to  fear  and  serve  him,  even  though  they 
may  be  surrounded,  as  Elisha  was,  by  those  who 
have  thrown  down  his  altars,  and  slain  his  prophets 
with  the  sword.  They,  too,  may  think,  as  did 
Elisha,  that  they  are  left  alone ;  but  as  they  remain 
unmoved,  not  running  after  strange  gods,  but  keep 
ing  their  eye  single  unto  the  Lord  alone,  they  will 
be  preserved  by  him,  and  at  times  his  power  will 


teem  them  as  troublers  of  Israel. 
I  greatly  desire  that  the  faithful  ones  who  are 
to  be  found  among  Friends,  may  be  encouraged  to 
hold  on  their  way.  Give  not  back,  I  beseech  you, 
though  it  may  be  permitted  that,  like  the  three  of 
old,  "you  shall  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  by  the 
king's  decree,  and  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  or, 
like  Daniel,  thrown  into  the  lions'  den.  Proving' 
seasons,  such  must  indeed  be  !  yet  what  encourage-' 
ment  is  there  in  the  reflection,  that  the  fire  was  not 
permitted  to  burn,  nor  the  lions  to  tear  those  ser-j 
vants  of  the  Most  High  :  and  his-protecting  care  i^ 
still  over  all  his  dependent  children,  and  He  will 
make  a  way  for  their  deliverance  where  there  may 
appear  to  be  no  way,  and  as  they  patiently  abide 
in  his  fear,  they  shall  know  him  to  be  a  present  help 
in  the  needful  time. 

This  is  a  day  in  which  our  poor  Society  has  gone 
far  astray  from  the  path  in  which  it  was  designed 
to  have  walked,  and  wherein  the  true  burden-bear- 
ers in  it,  groan  under  oppression,  because  so  many 
of  the  members  have  departed  from  primitive  pu- 
rity and  simplicity,  forsaken  their  first  love,  and  in 
measure  bowed  their  knees  to  Baal ;  being  unwil- 
ling to  be  little  and  low,  and  of  no  esteem  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  rich  and  in  high  stations, 
preferring  the  perishing  things  of  time,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  world,  to  the'humble,  self-denying 
path  that  leads  to  endless  bliss. 

But  let  us  not  put  our  confidence  in  a  brother  oi 
a  sister,  and  say  I  must  not  stand  in  opposition  tc 
this  one  or  to  that,  lest  perhaps  we  may  be  found 
turning  the  judgment  of  Truth  aside.  What  ii 
Daniel  had  done  thus,  when  all  the  nobles  obtained 
the  decree  that  none  should  "  ask  a  petition  of  anj 
God  or  man  for  thirty  days,  save  of"  the  king.  He 
might  have  escaped  the  lions'  den,  but  what  advan- 
tage could  he  have  gained  thereby.  The  lions  hac 
no  power  to  hurt  him,  and  behold  how  he  was  ho 
noured,  both  he  and  his  God.  Was  not  this  th| 
fruit  of  his  steadfastness;  of  his  being  unmoved  bj 
the  designs  of  evil  men  ?  This  is  the  honour  tha 
I  want  us  all  to  seek;  the  honour  that  comes  fron 
the  Father,  that  we,  as  a  people,  may  again  comi 
up  into  that  purity  which  so  eminently  distinguishe( 
our  predecessors. 

Oh  !  that  there  was  a  willingness  amongst  us  to 
make  a  thorough  self-examination,  that  we  mighl 
see  in  the  true  light  how  our  accounts  stand, 
whether  we  are  filling  our  ranks  in  righteousness 
Surely  it  behooveth  every  one  to  be  upon  the  watcl 
lest  we  be  carried  away,  for  a  day  is  coming  to  al! 
when  the  foundation  on  which  each  one  is  building 
will  be  tried,'  whether  it  be  on  the- rock,  or  on  tb 
sand,  and  well  will  it  be  for  us  if  in  that  day  W 
can  adopt  the  language  of  the  Prophet: — "  Th 
Lord  is  our  judge ;  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver ;  th 
Lord  is  our  king;  he  will  save  us." 
Ohio,  Twelfth  mo.,  1850. 


The  Indians. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaii  "< 
presents  some  interesting  information  re.specti 
number  of  the  tribes.  The  entire  number  of  tl  ^ 
Indians  in  the  United  States  and  territories  is 
mated  at  about  300,000. 

Of  the  New  York  Indians,   the  Report   thifi 
speaks : 

"  The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Ne 
York  Indians,  though  gradual,  is  very  perceptibl 
The  farms,  buildings,  crops  and  stock,  and  the  su' 
stantial  comforts  surrounding  the  homes  of  many  i 
the  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Tuscaroras,  and  the  Ton. 
wanda,  Cattaraugas  and  Allegheny  Senecas,  es 
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cuce  in  them  a  uniform  advancement.  Tlie  re- 
auce  of  the  Alleghany  Seiiccas  upon  their  timber 
ad  lumber  has  not  made  it  necessary  for  them  to 
irn  their  attention  wholly  to  agriculture,  and  while 
lis  resource  has  furnished  them  temporary  aid,  the 
mber  and  lumber  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged 
lay  be  regarded  as  a  hindrance  to  their  permanent 
flprovement.  Churches  and  religious  influences 
ad  schools  are  \Yell  sustained  among  these  Indians, 
lid  all  seem  to  be  impressed  with  a  desire  to  cdu- 
Lte  their  children." 

The  Chippewas  and  Ottawas  of  Michigan  and 
/^isconsin  are  represented  as  in  an  improving  con- 
ition  : 

"  The  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  who  inhabit 
iservations  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
IB  northern  part  of  Wisconsin,  and  that  portion  of 
[innesota  between  the  St.  Louis  River  and  the 
ritish  line,  have  been  furnished  with  a  liberal  sup- 
y  of  farming  implements,  carpenters"  tools,  house- 
jld  furniture  and  cooking  utensils,  and  every  In- 
ian  having  a  house  and  residing  in  it,  has  been 
ipplied  with  a  good  cooking-stove  and  the  usual 
)oking  utensils,  a  table,  bureau,  chairs,  bedstead, 
oking-glass,  and  many  smaller  articles  for  house- 
)ld  use.  The  effect  of  this  policy  is  quite  pcreep- 
ale  and  salutary,  and  has  stimulated  many  to  erect 
id  provide  for  erecting  new  houses  at  Bad  Kiver 
id  several  other  places." 

The  following  encouraging  account  is  given  of  the 
lenomonees  : 

"  The  advancement  of  the  Menomonees  is  con- 
ant  and  steady.  Although  obstacles  have  been 
jrown  in  the  way  of  these  Indians,  and  the  vicious 


the  account  is  less  favourable.      They  are  still 
gaged  in  deadly  hostilities  with  each  other. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  some  arrangement  may  be  made 
by  which  the  deadly  strife  between  the  Sioux  and 
Chippewa  Indians  may  cease.  The  conviction  and 
execution,  under  our  criminal  laws,  of  all  Indians 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  Indians  would,  it  is  believed 
put  a  stop  to  the  war-parties  of  the  Sioux  and  Chip 
pewa,  as  well  as  other  Indian  tribes;  but  there  has 
been  no  fund  provided  by  which  such  pro.secutions 
can  be  commenced  and  carried  on.  It  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  an  act  of  humanity  if  such  a  fund 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department,  as 
the  prosecution,  conviction  and  execution  of  a  few 
Indians  would,  no  doubt,  have  a  most  salutary  in 
fluence." 
We  pass  now  to  the  ivilcl  trihcs  of  the  North- West 
"  The  Blackfeet,  Flatheads,  Nez  Forces,  and  the 
other  tribes,  parties  to  the  treaty  of  the  Judith,  re- 
siding on  or  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
River,  have,  since  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty  in 
October,  185.5,  remained  at  peace,  and  refused  all 
participation  in  the  hostilities  of  the  tribes  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territories.  The  common  hunting 
ground  provided  by  the  treaty  has  produced  beue- 
licial  results,  and  the  conflicts  of  war  and  rapiue 
have  given  place  among  them  to  the  exchange  of 
horses,  peltry,  and  other  articles  of  barbarous  com- 
merce. The  Blackfeet,  although  absolutely  bar- 
barous, are  said  to  bo  intelligent  and  tractable,  and 
ample  provision  is  made  by  the  treaty  for  their  in- 
struction in  the  arts  of  civilized  life." 

The  Crows,  who  inhabit  the  country  bordering 
the  Powder,  Bis  Horn  and  Yellowstone,  are  war- 


|id  unscrupulous  have  endeavoured  to  thwart  all  like,  possess  large  bands  of  horses,  and  depend  on 
|e  efforts  made  for  their  improvement,  and  the  the  chase  for  subsistence. 

asping  avarice  of  unprincipled  white  men,  in  seek-  The  Assinaboines  speak  a  Sioux  dialect,  and  in- 
:toobtaintheirproperty  in  defiance  of  justice  and  habit  the  country  north  of  the  Missouri,  opposite 
ht,  has  rendered  them  somewhat  restless  and  uu-  the  Yellowstone.  They  subsist  by  the  chase,  have 
sy ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  their  progress  is'l  a  few  horses,  and  use  Esquimaux  dogs  as  beasts  of 
■y  gratifying,  and  the  results  already  attained  leave  burden.      The  Mandans  and   Arickarees,  on  the 


doubt  but  that  the  Menomonee  Indians,  in  a  very 
'  years,  wiU  completely  and  perfectly  adopt  habits 
industry  and  civilization.  Indian  labourers  have 
exclusively  employed  to  do  the  work  of  the 
be.     The  agent,  farmer,  miller,  teacher,  and  one 


south  side  of  the  Missouri,  cultivate  corn  and  other 
vegetables,  but  as  soon  as  their  crops  are  gathered 
and  "cached,"  they  leave  their  dirt  lodges,  which 
they  inhabit  during  summer,  and  betake  themselves 
to  their  skin  lodges  in  the  winter  for  the  purpose  of 


icksmith,  are  the  only  white  persons  located  at  hunting  the  buffalo.     "The  Mandans  speak 

e  agency  and  employed  on  the  reservation.     All  guage  dissimilar  to  their  neighbours,  and  are  rep- 

J  work  in  the  fields,  as  well  as  in  the  shops,  is  resented    as  intelligent  and  quite  dignified.     The 


by  Indian  hands.  A  number  of  the  young 
enomonees  have  become  expert  carpenters,  pro- 
ling  not  only  the  general  carpenter-shop  with 
nds,  but  the  different  bands  have  carpenters 
long  them,  who  are  erecting  houses  for  the  various 
uilies,  to  facilitate  which  the  counsel  has  request- 
that  a  set  of  carpenter  tools  be  furnished  to  each 
nd." 
Of  the  Winnebagoes,  formerly 

the  following  account : 
"  In  the  southern  part  of  Minnesota  Territory  the 
innebagoes   have   a.ssianed  to   them,  under   the 


troublesome. 


Arickarees  speak  the  Pawnee  language.  These 
tribes  construct  their  own  boats,  which  consist  of 
buffalo  skins  drawn  over  a  circular  frame-work  of 
willow." 

Of  the  Kansas  Indians,  the  Omahas,  the  Otoes 
and  Missouris,  the  Kikapoos  and  Delawares,  Otta- 
was and  Chippewas  are  represented  as  making  im- 
provements in  their  new  or  curtailed  reserves.  The 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  Kaws,  Weas,  lowas  and  Poto- 
watamies,  are  less  favourably  spoken  of. 

The  agent  of  the  Potowatamies  states  "  that  he 

-_   ^.-_   ^ ,.    ,  . is  unable  to  make  a  full  report  because  of  the  loss 

aty  of  February,  1855,  an  excellent  tract  of  land  of  his  papers.  He  represents  that  a  band  of  lawless 
permanent  home;  and  laudable  effort:S  are  men  drove  him  from  his  house,  took  everything  he 
w  being  made  to  correct  the  vicious  habits  of  possessed,  scattered  his  oflicial  papers,  broke  open 
ise  Indians.     Extensive  improvements  have  been  the  boxes  containing  the  agricultural  implements 


.de  for  them  at  their  new  location.  White  labour 
heretofore  been  mainly  relied  on,  but  hereafter 
s  expected  that  the  Indians  themselves  will  be 
re  extensively  einplo3'ed  in  performing  the  work 
ich  will  be  required  to  be  done.     It  is  designed 


it  season  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  improvements '  der  Ruffians, 


sent  by  the  department  to  the  Indians,  and  carried 
off  large  numbers  of  them." 

This  we  suppose  is  one  of  the  Kansas  outrages, 
and  from  the  significant  silence  of  the  Commissioner 

to  the  perpetrators,  the  work  probably  of  Bor- 


m  the  Winnebago  Reservation.  At  a  late  coun 
of  the  tribe  a  code  of  laws  was  adopted  for  the 
iteetion  of  their  persons  and  property,  and  for  the 

hment  of  crimes." 
Of  the  condition  of  the  various  tribes  of  Sioux 
i  Chippewas  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota, 


The  Kansas  Half  Breeds  are  also  represented  as 
having  been  in  some  instances  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  the  larger  part  of  their  lands  as  being 
in  the  hands  of  intrusive  squatters. 

The  Wyandots  are  soon  to  have  their  lands  as- 
signed to  them  in  severalty,  when  their  tribal  state 


will  be  dissolved,  and  they  will  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  Shawnecs,  too,  under  the 
treaty  with  them,  will  soon  be  surrounded  and  in- 
termingled with  a  white  population,  though  possess- 
ing under  that  treaty  reserves  and  annuities  m&- 
cient  to  make  them,  if  judiciously  appHed,  the 
wealthiest  poj)ulation,  rod  or  white,  within  the  limits 
of  Kansas. 

(To  l)c  concludiilO 


Window  and  door  Locks. — Alfred  Specr,  of  Pas'- 
saic,  N.  J.,  has  invented  an  improved  patent  weather- 
strip and  door  lock,  which  is  really  a  valuable  in- 
vention. By  simply  turning  a  knob  or  button,  a 
tongue  or  strip  is  made  to  project  from  the  casing 
into  a  corresponding  groove  in  the  window  or  door. 
A  tight  joint  is  thus  made,  which  excludes  rain 
and  dust.  The  device  also  serves  as  a  firm  lock, 
and  thus  gives  security.  It  is  neat,  durable,  and  so 
simple  that  it  cannot  get  out  of  order. — Price  $2. 
Such  a  lock  is  a  desideratum. 


Horses  sliotdd  be  exercised  Daily.- 
quire  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  can  no 
more  be  expected  to  exist  without  it,  than  their 
owners.  Exerc;ise  is  an  essential  feature  in  stable 
management,  and  like  well  opportuned  food,  tends 
alike  to  preserve  the  health  of  horses. 

Daily  exercise  is  necessary  for  all  horses,  unless 
they  are  sick  ;  it  assists  and  promotes  a  free  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  determines  morbific  matter  to 
the  surface,  develops  the  muscular  structure,  creates 
an  appetite,  improves  the  wind,  and  finally  invi- 
gorates the  whole  system.  We  cannot  expect  much 
of  a  horse  that  has  not  been  habituated  to  sufficient 
daily  exercise ;  while  such  as  have  been  daily  exer- 
cised and  well  managed,  are  capable  not  only  of 
great  exertion  and  fatigue,  but  are  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  do  our  bidding  at  any  season.  When  an 
animal  is  overworked,  it  renders  the  system  very 
suscejitible  to  whatever  morbid  influences  may  be 
present,  and  imparts  to  the  disease  they  may  labour 
under,  an  unusual  degree  of  severity.  The  exhaus- 
tion produced  by  want  of  rest  is  equally  dangerous ; 
such  horses  are  always  among  the  first  victims  of 
disease,  and  when  attacked  their  treatment  is  em- 
barrassing and  unsatisfactory. —  Veterinary  Jour. 


Tor  "  Tbc  Friend." 

When  Naaman  repaired  to  the  prophet  in  order 
to  be  healed  of  his  leprosy,  his  expectations  were 
high ;  he  overlooked  the  manner  that  Divine  wis- 
dom saw  meet  to  appoint,  to  restore  him  to  the 
cleanness  of  a  little  child.  And  when  the  messen- 
ger came,  saying.  Go,  wash  seven  times  in  Jor- 
dan, he  was  sore  displea.sed.  Are  not  (said  he) 
Arbana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better 
than  the  waters  of  Israel,  may  I  not  wash  in  them 
and  be  clean  l  Thus  he  reasoned,  esteeming  the 
means  pointed  out,  mean,  and  insufficient  to  restore 
him  to  soundness.  But  as  he  was  made  wiUing  to 
submit  to  the  cross,  and  follow  in  simplicity  the 
directions  of  the  prophet,  he  vyas  amply  rewarded. 
Would  it  not  be  even  thus  with  many  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  if  we  could  experience  a  willingness 
wrought  in  us,  to  follow  in  meekness  and  simplicity 
the  directions  of  the  true  Prophet?  Surely,  my 
ved  friends,  we  must  experience  a  willingness  to 
follow  the  lowly  appearance  of  Christ,  in  the  heart,  if 
we  would  be  made  clean.  Yea,  we  must  submit  to  the 
cleansing  and  purifying  operations  of  his  grace,  to 
the  spirit  of  judgment,  and  of  burning,  in  order  to 
refined  from  the  dross,  the  tin,  and  the  repro- 
iC  silver.  Though  there  may  be  much  to  be 
•ged  out,  yet  the  pure  gold  will  not  be  diminished 
thereby. 

It  is  not  for  us,  poor  frail,  finite  creatures,  to  say 
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by  what  means  we  would  be  made  clean,  but  it  be- 
hooves us  to  bow  with  humility  aud  gratitude  to  the 
will  of  him,  who  doeth  all  things  well ;  who  maketh 
both  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  deaf  to  hear,  yea, 
and  the  lame  man  to  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  to  sing. 

May  the  eye  of  our  minds  be  more  singly  turned 
to  this  unerring  guide,  that  we  may  be  enabled^  to 
detect  and  escape  the  snares  that  our  unwearied 
adversary  is  spreading  for  our  feet.  If  we  suffer 
our  eye  to  be  turned  from  Christ,  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  losing  our  way,  and  of  being  entangled  in 
hidden  snares.  May  we  then  be  engaged,  each  one 
for  himself,  to  mind  our  own  calling,  and  thus 
through  mercy  we  shall  be  preserved  from  turning 
aside  "either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 
As  it  comes  to  be  our  fervent  concern, 
found  in  the  line  of  Divine  appointment,  we  shall 
be  willing  not  only  to  do,  but  also  to  suffer  all  the 
Lord's  appointed  time,  knowing  that  as  we  are 
found  thus  engaged,  we  shall  be  preserved  from 
depending  on  our  own  strength  or  the  strength  of 
others  ;  and  will  be  enabled  to  cast  all  our  care  upon 
Him  who  remains  to  be  strength  in  weakness,  riches 
in  poverty,  and  a  present  help  in  the  needful  time ; 
who  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  knoweth 
all  our  wants,  and  for  what  purpose  the  tempest  is 
permitted  to  arise.  He  also  sets  the  bounds  to  the 
restless  waves,  "  hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  fur- 
ther, and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 

The  loftiness  of  man  must  be  humbled,  and  the 
hauffhtiness  of  men  laid  low,  before  the  Lord  alone 
can°be  exalted.  We  must  be  willing  to  be  made 
of  no  reputation ;  yea  be  willing  to  be  anything  or 
nothing,  before  we  are  prepared  to  adva"-  ^'  ■ 
cause  of  Truth.  When  we  come  to  know  our  own 
will  brought  into  subjection  to  the  Divine  will 
shall  see  the  necessity,  while  laying  low  before  the 
Lord,  of  humbly  beseeching  Him  to  strengthen  our 
weak  hands,  feehng  that  of  ourselves  we  can  do 
good  thing. 

Did  we  come  individually  to  experience  this, 
would  we  not  be  enabled  to  act  harmoniously  for 
the  cause  of  truth ;  yea  to  join  hand  to  hand,  and 
lay  shoulder  to  shoulder?  Is  it  not  highly  neces- 
sary for  us,  individually,  to  examine  ourselves  in 
the  light  of  Christ,  and  see  whether  we  have  in  all 
our  acts  been  preserved  in  that  state  wherein  we 
could  adopt  the  language,  "  not  my  will,  but  thine. 
Oh  Lord,  be  done!" 

If  we  find  this  has  been  our  experience,  we  need 
not  fear ;  but  if,  unhappily,  we  have  acted  from  a 
desire  to  promote  the  cause  most  dear  to  us,  without 
witnessing  our  own  will  brought  into  entire  subjec- 
tion, there  is,  my  beloved  friends,  cause  for^  deep 
searchings  oflieurt.  Oh!  that  we  might  be  wilUng, 
each  and  every  one  of  us,  to  see  how  far  we  hav« 
contributed  to  the  state  of  things  in  our  rehgious 
society,  in  word  or  deed.  Let  us  icatch  over  our 
awn  spirits  icith  all  diligence.  The  cause  is  the 
Lord's.  May  we  not,  then,  with  all  confidence, 
commit  it  to  his  keeping?  Did  we  individually 
feel  our  own  nothingness  and  inability  of  ourselves 
to  do  any  good  thing,  unassisted  by  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church,  surely  we  should  he  preserved  from 
putting  forth  a  hand  unbidden,  to  stay  the  tottering 
ark,  and  thus  be  kept  from  bringing  death  upon 
ourselves,  and  a  burden  upon  those  of  our  breth- 
ren who  are  preserved  from  either  acting  or 
judging  before  the  time,  before  necessity  is  laid 
upon  them,  to  move  forward  under  the  direction 
and  guidance  of  Him  who  remains  to  be  Head 
over  all  things  to  His  Church.  It  is  his  gra- 
cious design  not  only  to  purge  this  people,  but  also 
to  make  us  a  people  to  his  praise.  Surely  He  hath 
not  dealt  with  us  according  to  our  desert;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  our  halting,  backsliding   and 


revolting.  He  still  continues  to  regard  us,  and  to 
■cad,  at  times,  the  canopy  of  His  love  over  us. 
May  we,  therefore,  lay  low  before  Him,  who  remains 
to  be  a  strength  to  the  j^oo'',  ^  strength  to  the 
needy  in  distress,  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  and  a 
shadow  from  the  heat,  "  when  the  blast  of  the  ter- 
rible one  is  as  a  storm  against  the  wall." 

Let  us  trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  our  heart,  and 
not  lean  to  our  own  understanding  ;  in  all  our  ways 
acknowledge  Him,  and  he  will  direct  our  paths. 
And  though  it  may  be  given  us  to  suffer  for  His 
sake,  we  shall,  through  mercy,  be  enabled  to  rejoice 
therein,  counting  all  things  but  loss,  that  we  may 
win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him,  not  having  our 
own  righteousness,  but  that  which  is  of  the  faith  of 
Jesus. 

Ohio,  Twelfth  month  6th,  1856. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Twelfth  mo.  3d. 
The  English  Parliament  has  been  further  prorogued  to 
e  3d  of  Second  mo.     There  are  rumours  of  dissensions 
the  British  Cabinet.     The  Russian  Minister  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  suspend  all  communication  with  the 
Swiss  government,  and  to  quit  Berne.     The  Swiss  Fede- 
ral Council  has  decided  to  decline  the  suggestion  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  for  the  liberation  of  the  Neufchatel 
prisoners.     The  Prussian  Chambers  had  been  opened  by 
the  King  in  person.     He  expressed  himself  in  moderate 
terms  respecting  the  Neufchatel  difficulty,  but  intimated 
no  intention  of  abandoning  what  he  deemed  his  indis- 
putable rights.     An  insurrectionary  movement  broke  out 
on  the  22d  ult.  at  several  points  of  the  province  of  Pa- 
lermo.    A   number  of  the   ex-deputies   of  the   Sicilian 
Parliament  of  1848,  were  at  the  head  of 
Troops  had  been  sent  against  the  insurgents,  anc 
ber  of  arrests  had  been  made  in  the  capital.     Tl 
ness  of  provisions  has  so  much  increased  in  some  parts 
of  Poland,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  has  directed  the 
salrxries  of  the  public  functionaries  to  be  increased  one- 
bird.     It  is  reported  that  England  has  agreed  with  the 
)ther  powers  to  reopen  the  Conference  of  Paris,  and  that 
t  will  shortly  meet  again  at  Paris. 

Liverpool  Markets. — Cotton  steady  at  last  quotations. 
Breadstufifs — corn  dull,  with  more  sellers  than  buyers  ; 
yellow  corn,  33s.  Zd.  \  white,  34s.  a  355.  per  480  lbs. ; 
white  wheat,  9s.  2rf.  a  10s.  per  70  lbs. ;  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  flour,  32s.  a  32s.  a  6d. 

INDIA  AND  CHINA. — The  expedition  against  Persia 
had  not  left  Bombay  on  the  3d  ult.  A  serious  disturb- 
ance had  occurred  at  Canton.  The  Chinese  mandarins 
seized  a  vessel  under  English  colours,  and  cut  off  the 
heads  of  the  crew.  The  British  consul  demanded  an  ex 
planation,  but  the  mandarins  had  thought  proper  to  givi 
the  consul  no  reply.  A  portion  of  the  British  naval  force 
on  the  station  had  been  called  on  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining redress. 

MEXICO. — The  country  continues  unsettled.  Comon- 
fort's  government  has  to  encounter  the  bitter  hostility  of 
the  priesthood,  who  are  continually  stirring  up  o 
tion.  Puebla,  which  was  again  in  revolt,  has  submitted 
to  the  government  forces.  The  English  difficulty 
been  arranged  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment submitting  to  all  the  British  demands. 

HAVANA  dates  to  the  15th  have  been  received.  The 
officer  despatched  by  the  Spanish  government  to  Domi- 
nica with  6000  stand  of  arms,  had  returned  to  Havana, 
He  reports  having  distributed  the  arms  to  volunteers, 
who  have  recently  been  naturalized  as  Spanish  subjects 
by  the  Spanish  Consul  General  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

UNITED  STATES.— Conjrress.  —  The  President  has 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  relative  to  Central  America. 
A  bill  passed  the  Senate,  allowing  further  time  for  the 
creditors  of  Texas  to  file  their  claims.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Wilson,  annnlling  the  more  atrocious 
enactments  of  the  Kansas  Legislature.  It  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Territories.  In  the  House,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  reported  the  Indian,  Civil 
and  Army  ap'propriation  bills.  Whitfield,  of  Kansas, 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  assessment  of  damages 
sustained  by  the  loss  and  destruction  of  property,  belong- 


to  the  citizens  of  Kansas,  during  the  recent  disturb- 
ances in  the  territory.  The  slavery  question  continues 
under  discussion  in  both  Houses. 

Nicaraguan  Affairs.— On  the  21st,  a  large  meeting  was 
held  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  sustainmg  General 
Walker.  The  resolutions  adopted  pledged  material  aid^ 
call  upon  the  general  government  to  send  national' 
vessels  to  Nicaragua,  and  to  sustain  Minister  Wheeler; 
Orders  from  Washington  were  telegraphed  to  New  York^ 
on  that  day,  for  the  government  officials  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  upon  the  steamer  Tennessee,  ad%-ertised  to  sail  for 
San  Juan  on  the  24th,  and  see  that  no  violation  of  thrf 
neutrality  laws  is  committed.  The  President  has  alsol 
issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Cornelius  Garrison,  Chas 
Morgan,  and  Gen.  Walker,  to  answer  for  the  seizure  ol 
the  property  of  the  Accessory  Transit  Company,  valuec 
at  31,000,000. 

Kansas  Affairs. — In  consequence  of  the  official  miscon- 
duct of  Judge  Lecompte,  as  complained  of  by  Gov.  Geary 
he  has  been  removed  by  the  President,  and  James  0. 
Harrison,  of  Kentucky,  has  been  appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  his  stead.  William  Spencer  is 
likewise  nominated  as  Marshal,  in  place  of  Donelson,  re- 
signed, and  Thomas  Cunningham,  Associate  Justice  of 
thl;  Supreme  Court,  in  place  of  Judge  Burrill,  deceased. 
The  territory  is  now  quiet,  and  Gov.  Geary's  administra- 
tion appears  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

Inmrrection. — The  excitement  which  prevailed 
portions  of  the  South  in  regard  to  the  negroes, 
has  in  great  measure  subsided.  The  investigations 
showed  wide-spread  discontent  among  the  slaves,>ut  it 
ed  effectual  precautions  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent a  rising.  The  labour  of  the  Cumberland  iron  fur- 
naces was  principally  performed  by  slaves,  in  some  ot 
the  establishments  many  hundreds  of  them  being  em- 
ployed. Twenty-five  furnaces  in  that  region  have  stop- 
ped operation,  on  account  of  apprehended  disturbances 
among  the  slaves. 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court.— Hhe  important  case  of  Frederic 
Scott,  plaintiff,  vs.  John  A.  Sandford,  was  before  the  Courl 
last  -week :  all  the  Judges  were  present,  together  witb 
many  distinguished  jurists  and  members  of  Congress, 
The  plaintiff,  who  is  a  man  of  colour,  brought  suit  tc 
try  his  right  to  freedom.  He  claims  to  have  been  eman- 
cipated by  his  master  hriving  taken  him  to  reside  in  Il- 
linois, which  act,  it  is  declared  by  the  Constitution  o' 
that  State,  operated  to  emancipate  him.  The  Circuit 
Court  decided  against  the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that 
by  his  return  to  Missouri,  his  master's  right,  dormant 
n  Illinois,  was  revived;  that  the  Constitution  o 
Illinois  was  a  law  which  the  Courts  of  other  States  wen 
not  bound  to  enforce.  The  case  was  argued  at  the  Us 
session ;  but  the  decision  was  reserved  to  allow  argui 
ments  on  certain  points  of  law.  The  argument  conj 
eluded  on  the  18th.  The  decision  will  not  be  given,  ij 
is  supposed,  for  several  weeks. 

A  Cold  Dai/.— The  following  were  the  thermometrica 
indications  on  the  18th  :— Albany,  N.  Y.,  1°  below  zero 
Boston,  4°  below ;  Brooklyn,  Mass.,  8°  below ;  LexingtoD 
Mass.,  13°  below;  Bangor,  Me.,  15°  below;  Calais,  Me,- 
IT"  below;  Woodstock,  Vt.,  30°  below  ;  St.  Johns.N.  B. 
10°  below;  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  14°  below. 

PAi7a(/e?;)/iia.— Mortality  last  week,  222;  of  scarl^ 
fever,  41. 

New  I'or/c.- Mortality  last  week,  373. 
iJoston.— Mortality  last  week,  113,  of  which  from  scat 
let  fever,  40.    This  disease  has  been  unusually  prevalen 
and  fatal  in  Boston  this  winter.  J 

Si.  io«M.— According  to  a  census  recently  taken,  tU 
population  numbers  125,201,  of  whom  only  1649  ar 
slaves.  In  1850,  the  population  was  77,850,  includipi 
2656  slaves.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  city  has  probi 
bly  some  connection  with  its  comparative  exemption  fro 
slavery. 


RECEIPTS.  •■ 

Received  of  John  Naylor,  0.,  $S,  vols.  27,  28,  29  aD 
30 ;  from  Wm.  Foulke,  agt.,  0.,  for  Wm.  Harmer,  $1, 1 
27,  vol.  30,  for  A.  Dewees,  $2,  to  14,  vol.  31,  J.  Dewee 
$2,  vol.  30,  M.  GifiTord,  $2,  vol.  29,  I.  Walker,  $3,  to  2 
vol.  31 ;  from  John  King,  N.  Y.,  for  N.  D.  Tripp,  §2,  vo 
29,  for  J.  Leffingwell,  Chas.  GiCford,  Jos.  Battey,  $2  eacl 
vol.  30  ;  from  SI.  Satterthaite,  Mich.,  §4,  vols.  29  and  3 
for  Wm.  Satterthaite,  $2,  vol.  29,  Wm.  Satterthwait 
N.  J.,  §2,  vol.  30;  from  T.  S.  Cobb,  Mich.  $2,  vol.  30. 


Died,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Joseph   D.   Shotwell  ;  ! 
teemed  member  and   elder   of  Rahway  and    Plainfie 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  piige  12:2.) 

It  is  to  the  scientific  travellers  that  we  owe  the 
successive  introduction  of  new  materials  of  manu- 
factures. Of  the  enormous  extent  in  which  such  new 
materials  affect  production,  we  may  form  some 
adequate  notion  from  the  mention  of  three — India 
rubber.  Gutta-percha,  and  Palm-oil. 

In  1853,  we  imported  2,000,000  lbs.  of  caout- 
chouc, or  India-rubber.  The  gum  of  a  Brazilian 
tree,  discovered  by  some  scientific  Frenchman  in 
1735,  had  been  employed  for  nearly  a  century  for 
no  higher  purpose  than  ruhbing  out  pencil-marks. 
Recently  the  mode  of  applying  this  substance  for 
the  production  of  water-proof  garments  was  disco- 
vered. In  1830,  we  only  imported  a  small  quan- 
tity. Since  then  caoutchouc  has  become  one  of  our 
Igreat  materials  of  manufacture,  applied,  not' only  to 
clothing,  but  to  useful  articles  of  every  description. 
Its  great  property  of  elasticity  has  rendered  it 
available  in  numberless  instances  beyond  those  of 
making  cloth  water-proof  and  air-tight.  When  we 
discovered  how  to  make  India-rubber  soluble  by 
spirit,  we  obtained  our  water-proof  clothes,  our  air- 
|cushions,  and  water-beds.  When  macl^nery  drew 
out  the  lump  of  gum  into  the  finest  threads,  and 
connected  them  with  cotton,  flax,  silk,  or  worsted, 
in  a  braiding-machine,  we  became  provided  with 
every  species  of  elastic  web  that  can  render  dress 
at  once  tight  and  easy.  But  chemistry  has  carried 
the  use  of  India-rubber  further  than  the  spirit  which 
dissolves  it,  or  the  machinery  which  splits  it  into  mi- 
nute threads.  Chemistry  has  combined  it  with 
sulphur,  and  thus  added  in  a  remarkable  degree  to 
its  strength  and  its  elasticity.  It  has  made  it  11- 
dependent  of  temperature.  It  has  doubled  its  utility 
"  Vulcanized  India-rubber"  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  recent  inventions. 

It  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  our  age,  and  par- 
ticularly as  compared  with  the  period  when  India- 
rubber  was  first  sent  to  Europe,  that  the  apphcatiou 
of  gutta  percha  to  the  arts  immediately  followed 
the  discovery  of  the  substance.  In  1842,  Dr.  Mont 
gomerie  was  observing  a  wood-cutter  at  Singapore 
at  his  ordinary  labour.  Looking  at  the  man's  axe 
he  saw  that  the  handle  was  not  of  wood,  but  of 
some  material  that  he  had  not  previously  kuovru 
The  woodman  told  Dr.  Montgomerie  that,  hard  as 
the  handle  was,  it  became  Cjuite  soft  in  hoili 
ter,  and  could  be  moulded  into  any  form,  when 
it  would  again  become  hard.  It  was  a  gum  fr 
a  tree  growing  in  various  islands  of  the  Eastern 
archipelago,  called  pertsha.     Specimens  were 


mediately  sent  to  the  Society  of  Axis,  at  Loudon  ; 

d  the  inquiring  surgeon  to  the  Presidency  at 
Singapore  received  the  Society's  gold-medal.  In 
1 842-3,  Mr.  Lobb,  visiting  these  islands  to  collect 
botanical  specimens,  also  discovered  the  same  tree, 
and  the  gum  which  issues  from  it. 

Since  then  the  wonderful  utility  of  this  new  ma- 
terial has  been  established  in  very  various  applica- 
tions. But  the  gum  would  have  remained  compa- 
ratively useless  but  for  the  inventive  spirit  which 
has  subdued  every  difl[iculty  of  a  new  manufacture. 
The  substance  is  now  applied  to  the  humblest  as 
well  as  the  highest  purposes.  It  is  a  clothes-line 
defying  the  weather;  it  is  a  buffer  for  a  railway 
carriage.  It  is  a  stopping  for  a  hollow  tooth ;  it  is 
a  sheathing  for  the  wire  that  conveys  the  electric 
spark  across  the  Channel.  It  is  a  cricket-ball ;  it 
life-boat  in  the  Arctic  seas.  It  is  a  noiseless 
curtain-ring ;  it  is  a  sanitary  water-pipe.  It  resists 
the  action  of  many  chemical  substances,  and  is  thus 
largely  employed  for  vessels  in  bleaching  and  dye- 
'ng  factories ;  it  is  capable  of  being  moulded  into 
the  most  beautiful  forms,  and  thus  becomes  one  of 
the  most  efficient  materials  for  multiplying  works  of 

nameutal  art.  The  collection  of  gutta-percha  has 
_  ven  a  new  stimulus  to  the  feeble  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  and 
a  new  direction  to  the  commerce  of  Singapore.  It 
has  brought  the  people  of  the  Indian  archipelago 
into  more  direct  contact  with  European  civilization. 

What  the  use  of  gutta-percha  is  doing  for  the 
Malays,  the  use  of  palm-oil  is  doing  for  the  Africans. 
Much  of  this  oil  is  used  for  making  candles.  What 
has  created  this  enormous  manufacture  of  one  of 
the  most  improved  articles  of  domestic  utility  ? 
Knowledge.  The  palm-oil  candles  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  perfection  by  chemical  and 
mechanical  appliances,  working  with  the  most  com- 
plete division  of  labour,  carried  through  by  the 
nicest  economy  resulting  from  great  administrative 
skill.  The  superior  quality  of  the  products  of  the 
oil-candle  factories  is  the  result  of  chemistry.  A 
French  chemist  discovered  that  fats,  such  as  oil, 
were  composed  of  three  inflammable  acids — two  of 
which,  called  stearic  and  margaric,  are  solid  ;  and 
one  called  oleic,  fluid.  Another  substance  called 
glycerine,  is  also  present.  The  oil  is  now  freed  from 
the  oleic  acid  and  the  glycerine,  which  interfere 
with  its  power  of  producing  light,  and  the  two  solid 
acids  are  crystalized.  What  are  called  stearine 
and  composite  candles  are  thus  produced,  at  a  cost 
which  is  really  less  than  that  of  the  old  tallow 
candles,  when  we  con.sider  that  they  burn  longer 
and  with  greater  brilliancy,  besides  being  freed 
from  a  disagreeable  smell  and  from  a  tendency  to 
gutter.  Caudles  from  animal  fat  have  also  been 
greatly  improved  by  chemical  appliances  in  the 
preparation  of  the  tallow. 

Science,  we  thus  see,  connects  distant  regions,  and 
renders  the  world  one  great  commercial  market. 
Science  is,  therefore,  a  chief  instrument  in  the  pro- 
duction of  commercial  wealth.  But  we  have  a  world 
beneath  our  feet  which  science  has  only  just  now 
begun  to  explore.  We  want  fuel  and  metallic  ore 
to  be  raised  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and,  till 
within  a  very  few  years,  we  used  to  dig  at  random 
when  we  desired  to  dig  a  mine,  or  confided  the  out- 


lay of  thousands  of  pounds  to  be  used  in  digging, 
to  some  cjuack  whose  pretensions  to  knowledge  were 
en  more  deceptive  than  a  reliance  upon  chance. 
The  science  of  geology,  almost  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  has  been  able,  upon  certain  prin- 
ciples, to  determine  where  coal  especially  can  be 
found,  by  knowing  in  what  strata  of  earth  coal  is 
formed  ;  and  thus  the  expense  of  digging  through 
earth  to  search  for  coal,  when  science  would  at 
once  pronounce  that  no  coal  was  there,  has  been 
altogether  withdrawn  from  the  amount  of  capital  to 
be  expended  in  the  raising  of  coal.  That  this  saving 
has  not  been  small,  we  may  know  from  the  fact, 
that  eighty  thousand  pounds  were  expended  fruit- 
lessly iu  digging  for  coal  in  England,  not  many 
years  ago,  which  expense  geology  would  have  in- 
stantly prevented ;  and  have  thus  accumulated 
capital,  and  given  a  profitable  stimulus  to  labour, 
by  saving  their  waste.  But  geological  science  has 
not  only  prevented  the  expensive  search  for  coal 
where  it  does  not  exist,  but  has  shown  that  it  does 
exist  where,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  held  impossi- 
ble to  find  it.  The  practical  men  of  England,  as 
they  are  called,  maintained  that  coal  could  not  be 
found  beneath  the  magnesian  limestone.  A  scien- 
tific geologist.  Dr.  William  Smith,  held  a  contrary 
opinion  ;  and  the  result  of  his  abstract  conviction 
is,  that  the  great  English  Hetton  collieries  have 
been  called  into  action,  which  supply  a  vast  amount 
of  coal  to  the  London  market,  lound  beneath  this 
dreaded  barrier  of  magne.sian  limestone.  Geology 
— however  scanty  its  facts  at  present  arc,  compared 
with  what  they  will  be  when  miners  have  been  ac- 
customed to  look  at  their  operations  from  the  scien- 
tific point  of  view — geology  can  tell  pretty  accu- 
rately in  which  strata  of  the  earth  the  various  me- 
tals are  likely  to  be  found  ;  and  knowing,  to  some 
extent,  the  strata  of  different  countries,  can  judge 
of  the  probability  of  finding  the  precious  metals  as 
well  as  the  more  common.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
in  1844,  expressed  his  belief,  in  a  public  address, 
that  gold  existed  in  the  great  Eastern  Chain  of 
Australia.  In  1849,  an  iron-worker  in  Australia, 
readinrr  this  opinion,  searched  for  gold,  and  found 
it.     The  discovery  was  neglected,  till  an  enter- 


prising man  ( 


fiom  California, 


ipleted 


the  realization  of  the  scientific  prediction.  The  im- 
portance of  gold,  merely  as  a  material  of  manufac- 
ture, may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  Bir- 
mingham, England,  alone,  a  thousand  ounces  of 
fine  gold  are  worked  up  every  week  ;  and  that  ten 
thousand  ounces  are  annually  used  in  the  porcelain 
works  of  Staffordshire. 

Whatever  diminishes  the  risk  to  life  or  health, 
in  any  mechanical  operation,  or  any  exertion  of 
bodily  labour,  lessens  the  cost  of  production,  by 
diminishing  the  premium  which  is  charged  by  the 
producers  to  cover  the  risk.  The  safety-lamp  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  by  diminishing  the  waste  of 
human  life  employed  in  raising  coals,  diminished 
the  price  of  coals.  The  contrivance  is  a  very  simple 
one,  though  it  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  anxious 
and  patient  thought.  It  is  a  common  oil-lamp,  in 
which  the  flame  is  surrounded  with  a  fine  wire- 
gauze.  The  flame  caunot  pass  through  the  gauze  ; 
and  thus  if  the  destructive  gas  of  a  coal-mine  en- 
ters the  gauze  and  ignites,  the  flame  cannot  pass 
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again  out  of  the  gauze  and  ignite  the  surrounding 
gas.  Sometimes  the  inner  flame  burns  with  a  ter- 
rible blue  light.  It  is  the  symptom  of  danger.  If 
the  lamp  were  an  open  flame,  the  fire-damp  would 
shake  the  pit  with  one  dreadful  explosion.  The 
safety-lamp  yields  a  feeble  light ;  and  thus,  unfor- 
tunatel}',  the  miner  sometimes  exposes  the  flame, 
and  perishes.  The  miignetic  mask,  which  prevents 
iron-filings  escaping  down  the  throats  of  grinders 
and  poli.^bcrs,  and  tlius  prevents  the  consumption 
of  the  lungs,  to  which  these  trades  are  peculiarly 
obnoxious,  would  diminish  the  price  of  steel  goods, 
if  the  workmen  did  not  prefer  receiving  the  pre- 
mium in  the  shape  of  higher  wages,  to  the  health 
and  long  life  which  they  would  get,  without  the 
premium,  by  the  use  of  the  mask.  This  is  not  wis- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  But  whether 
tbey  are  wise  or  not,  the  natural  and  inevitable  in- 
fluence of  the  discovery,  sooner  or  later — to  lessen 
the  cost  of  production  in  that  trade,  by  lessening 
the  risk  of  the  labourers — must  be  established. 
The  lightning  conductor  of  Franklin,  which  is  used 
very  generally,  and  almost  universally  in  this  coun- 
try, diminishes  the  risk  of  property,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  safety-lamp  diminishes  the  risk  of  life ; 
and,  by  this  diminution,  the  rate  of  insurance  is 
lessened,  and  the  cost  of  production,  therefore, 
lessened. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend.'' 

P  r  a  J  e  r . 

The  more  general  reading  of  Barclay's  Apo- 
logy by  the  members  of  our  Religious  Society 
would  give  clearer  views  of  our  principles  than  it 
is  to  be  apprehended  many  of  them  now  have. 
Prayer  is  an  indispensable  duty,  frequently  com- 
manded by  our  Lord.  There  can  be  no  commu- 
nion with  our  heavenly  Father  without  it.  When 
we  are  favoured  to  feel  ourselves  brought  into  his 
presence,  the  aspirations  of  the  soul  unto  Him  will 
be  prayer,  thanksgiving,  or  praise  for  his  mercy 
and  goodness.  In  this  way  the  soul  is  afresh 
quickened  and  kept  alive  unto  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  to 
the  regenerated  soul,  than  to  be  humbled  before 
the  Father  of  mercies,  under  a  sense  of  its  unwor- 
thincss  of  the  least  of  all  his  favonrs,  and  in  the 
depths  of  prostration  before  Him  to  be  enabled  by 
tbe  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  ask  of  him  in  living 
faith,  for  those  things  which  he  shows  us  we  stand 
in  need  of.  Inward  watchfulness  unto  prayer  is 
to  be  the  constant  clothing  of  the  sanctified  be- 
lievers and  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  In  this 
state  they  know  his  voice,  are  favoured  with  its 
warnings  against  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and  re- 
ceive strength  to  resist  and  to  escape  them.  No 
form  of  prayer,  however  correct  the  language,  ut- 
tered in  man's  will  and  time,  can  be  any  substitute 
for  this  inward  communion  and  breathing  of  soul 
by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  unto  the  Lord. 
Friends  were  brought  oflt  from  saying  formal 
prayers.  They  saw  the  prejudicial  cfi'ects  of  mere 
formal  acts  of  devotion— how  they  settled  those 
who  practised  them,  in  a  reliance  upon  their  own 
acts,  without  divine  authority,  who  in  some  in- 
stances appeared  to  think  that  their  prayers,  as 
they  called  them,  being  said,  their  religious  duties 
for  the  day  were  pretty  much  performed,  and  they 
went  out  into  liberties  in  conduct  and  conversation 
with  little  restraint,  and  when  evening  came  their 
prayers  were  repeated  again,  and  conscience  seemed 
to  be  quieted. 

Robert  Barclay  says  on  the  subject :  "  We 
freely  confess  that  prayer  is  both  very  profitable, 
and  a  necessary  duty  commanded,  and  fit  to  be 
practised  frequently,  by  all  Christians ;  but  as  we 


can  do  nothing  without  Christ,  so  neither  can  we 
pray  without  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  his 
Spirit.  Prayer  is  twofold,  inward  and  outward. 
Inward  prayer  is  that  secret  turning  of  the  mind 
towards  God,  whereby,  being  secretly  touched  and 
awakened  by  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  conscience, 
and  so  bowed  down  under  the  sense  of  its  iniqui- 
ties, unworthiness  and  misery,  it  looks  up  to  God, 
and  joining  with  the  secret  shinings  of  the  seed  of 
God,  it  breathes  towards  him,  and  is  continually 
breathing  forth  some  secret  desires  and  aspirations 
towards  him.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  are  so  fre- 
quently in  Scripture  commanded  to  pray  continu- 
ally, which  cannot  be  understood  of  outward 
prayer,  because  it  were  impossible  that  men  should 
be  always  upon  their  knees,  expressing  words  of 
prayer.  Outward  prayer  is,  when  the  spirit  being 
thus  in  the  exercise  of  inward  retirement,  and  feel- 
ing the  breathing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  arise 
powerfully  in  the  soul,  receives  strength  and  liberty 
by  a  superadded  motion  and  influence  of  the  Spirit 
to  bring  forth  cither  audible  sighs,  groans,  or  words, 
and  that  either  in  public  assemblies,  or  in  private, 
or  at  meat. 

"  As  inward  prayer  is  necessary  at  all  times,  so 
as  long  as  the  day  of  every  man's  visitation  lasteth, 
he  never  wants  some  influence,  less  or  more,  for  the 
practice  of  it ;  because  he  no  sooner  retires  his 
mind,  and  considers  himself  in  God's  presence,  but 
he  finds  himself  in  the  practice  of  it.  The  outward 
exercise  of  prayer,  as  needing  a  greater  and  super- 
added influence  and  motion  of  the  Spirit,  as  it  cannot 
be  continually  practised,  so  neither  can  it  be  so  rea- 
dily as  to  be  eff'ectually  perfoi-med,  until  his  mind  be 
some  time  acquainted  with  the  inward.  Therefore 
such  as  are  diligent  and  watchful  in  their  minds, 
and  much  retired  in  the  exercise  of  this  inward 
prayer,  are  more  capable  to  be  frequent  in  the  use 
of  the  outward,  because  this  holy  influence  doth 
more  constantly  attend  them,  and  they  being  better 
acquainted  with,  and  accustomed  to,  the  motions  of 
God's  Spirit,  can  easily  perceive  and  discern  them. 
As  such  who  are  most  diligent  have  a  near  access 
to  God,  and  he  taketh  most  delight  to  draw  them 
by  his  Spirit  to  approach  and  call  upon  him,  so 
when  many  are  gathered  together,  in  this  watchful 
mind,  God  doth  frecjuently  pour  forth  his  Spirit  of 
prayer  among  them,  and  stir  them  thereunto,  to 
the  edifying  and  building  up  of  one  another  in 
love.  But  because  this  outward  prayer  depends 
upon  the  inward,  as  that  which  must  follow  it,  and 
cannot  be  acceptably  performed,  but  as  attended 
with  a  superadded  influence  and  motion  of  the 
Spirit,  therefore  cannot  ue  prefix  set  times  to  pray 
outwardly,  so  as  to  lay  a  necessity  to  speak  words 
at  such  a7id  such  times,  whether  ue  fed  this  liea 
venly  influence  and  assistance  w  no  ;  for  that  ta 
^ judge  uere  tempting  of  God,  and  a  coming  before 
him  without  due  preparation.  We  think  it  fit  to 
present  ourselves  before  Him,  by  this  inward  retire- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  so  to  proceed  further  as  his 
Spirit  shall  help  us  and  draw  us  thereunto  ;  and  we 
find  the  Lord  accepts  of  this,  yea  and  seeth  meet 
sometimes  to  exercise  us  in  this  silent  place  for  the 
trial  of  our  patience,  without  allowing  us  to  speak 
further,  that  he  may  teach  tis  7iot  to  rely  vpon  out- 
ward performances,  or  satisfy  ourselves,  as  too 
many  do,  with  tlu:  sayi?tg  of  our  prayers — and  that 
our  dependence  upon  him,  may  be  the  more  firm 
and  constant,  to  wait  for  the  holding  out  of  his 
sceptre,  and  for  his  allowance  to  draw  near  unto 
Him,  with  greater  freedom  and  enlargement  of 
spirit  upon  our  hearts  towards  Him. 

"  Though  we  aflirm  that  none  ought  to  go  about 
prayer  without  this  motion,  yet  we  do  not  deny  but 
such  sin  as  neglect  prayer ;  but  their  sin  is  in  that 
they  come  not  to  the  place  where  they  may  feel 


that  which  would  lead  them  thereunto.  Therefore 
we  question  not  but  many,  through  neglect  of  this 
inward  watchfulness  and  retiredness  of  mind,  miss 
many  precious  opportunities  to  pray,  and  thereby 
are  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  yet  would  they  sin 
if  they  should  set  about  the  act  until  they  first  felt 
the  influence.  For  as  he  grossly  off'ends  his  master 
that  licth  in  his  bed  and  sleeps,  and  neglects  to  do 
his  master's  business  ;  yet  if  such  a  one  should  sud- 
denly get  up,  without  putting  on  his  clothes,  or 
taking  along  with  him  those  necessary  tools  and 
instruments,  without  which  he  could  not  possibly 
work,  and  should  forwardly  fall  a  doing  to  no  pur- 
pose, he  would  be  so  far  from  repairing  his  former 
fault,  that  he  would  jastly  incur  a  new  censure. 
As  one  that  is  careless  and  otherwise  busied,  may 
miss  to  hear  one  speaking  to  him,  or  even  not  hear 
the  bell  of  a  clock,  though  striking  hard  by  him,  so 
may  many,  through  negligence,  miss  to  hear  God 
oftentimes  calling  upon  them,  and  giving  them  ac- 
cess to  pray  unto  Him  ;  yet  will  not  that  allow 
them,  without  his  liberty,  in  their  own  will,  to  fall 
to  work. 

"  That  there  is  a  necessity  of  this  inward  retirement 
of  the  mind  previous  to  prayer,  that  the  Spirit  may 
be  felt  to  draw  thereunto,  appears,  for  that  in  most 
of  those  places  where  prayer  is  commanded,  watch- 
ing is  prefixed  thereunto  as  necessary  to  go  before. 
To  what  end  is  this  watching,  but  waiting  to  feel 
God's  Spirit  to  draw  unto  prayer,  so  that  it  may  be 
done  acceptably.  The  Apostle  Paul  says,  '  Like- 
wise the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities ;  for  we 
know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ; 
but  the  Spirit  also  maketh  intercession  for  as  with 
groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  And  he  that 
searcheth  the  hearts,  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  because  he  maketh  intercession  for  the 
saints  according  to  the  will  of  God.'  They  first 
hold  forth  the  incapacity  of  men  as  of  themselves  to 
pray  or  call  upon  God  in  their  own  wills ;  secondly, 
that  which  can  only  help  and  assist  men  to  pray,  to 
wit,  the  Spirit,  without  which  they  cannot  do  it  ac- 
ceptably to  God,  nor  beneficially  to  their  own  souls. 
God  receiveth  graciously  the  prayers  of  such  as  are 
presented  and  ofi'ered  unto  lumself  by  the  Spirit, 
knowing  it  to  be  according  to  his  will.  If  any  man 
know  not  how  to  pray,  neither  can  do  it  without  the 
help  of  the  Spirit,  then  it  is  to  no  purpose  for  him, 
but  altogether  unprofitable,  to  pray  without  it.  The 
Apostle  saith  expressly,  '  That  no  man  can  say  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  if,  then, 
Jesus  cannot  be  thus  rightly  named  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  far  less  can  "he  be  acceptably  called 
upon.  Hence  he  declares,  that  he  '  will  pray  with 
the  Spirit,'  &c.  A  clear  evidence  it  was  none  of 
his  method  to  pray  without  it. 

"  From  the  false  opinion  of  praying  without  the 
Spirit,  and  not  judging  it  necessary  to  be  waited  for, 
hath  proceeded  all  the  superstition  and  idolatry 
that  is  among  those  called  Christians,  and  those 
many  abominations  wherewith  the  Lord  is  provoked, 
and  his  Spirit  is  grieved  ;  so  that  many  deceive 
themselves  now,  as  the  Jews  did  of  old,  thinking  it 
sufficient,  and  that  all  is  well,  creating  a  false  peace 
to  themselves,  because  they  have  ofi'ered  up  their 
morning  and  evening  prayers.  It  is  manifest  that 
their  constant  use  of  these  things  doth  not  a  whit 
influence  their  lives  and  conversations,  but  they  re- 
main for  the  most  part  as  bad  as  ever.  It  is  fre- 
quent both  among  Papists  and  Protestants,  for  them 
to  leap  as  it  were  out  of  their  vain,  light  and  pro- 
fane conversations  at  their  set  hours,  fall  to  their 
customary  devotion,  and  then,  when  it  is  scarce 
finished,  and  the  words  to  God  scarce  out,  the  for-- 
mer  profane  talk  comes  after  it ;  so  that  the  same 
wicked,  profane  spirit  of  this  world  actuates  them_ 
in  both.     If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  vain  obla 
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tlons,  or  prayers  that  are  abomination,  which  God 
hoareth  not,  as  is  certain  there  are,  and  the  Scrip- 
ture testifies,  certainly  such  prayers  as  arc  acted  in 
man's  will,  and  by  his  own  strength,  without  God's 
Spirit,  must  be  of  that  number." 


Some   Eitracis    froi 


For  "  The  Fri.'m 

ititlcd    "Lectu 


Work, 
on  Coffpcr," 
By  Geo.  B.  Cheever.     Pub.  1850. 
(Contimied  from  page  llfi.) 

"  '  The  Progress  of  Error'  was  the  first  fruit  of 
Cowpcr's  sorrows,  his  piety,  his  genius,  of  which  h 
compositions  among  the  '  Olney  hymns' — not  then 
given  to  the  public,  had  been  the  earnest  and  the 
promise.  It  consisted  of  eight  separate  poems,  the 
Brst  of  which  was  '  Table  Talk,'  and  the  last  '  Re- 
tirement;' all  of  a  character  so  harmonious,  and 
in  the  same  metre,  melody  and  style,  that  the  col 
lection  possessed  a  unity  almost  as  perfect  as  '  Thi 
Task.' 

"  This  admirable  volume  was  the  opening  of  i 
new  and  original  vein  in  English  poetical  literature ; 
but  with  all  its  excellences,  though  it  found  many 
idmirers,  was  by  no  means  immediately  popular. 

*  *     Here  was  Biblical  truth,  Puritan  truth, 

*  *  unpalatable  and  most  condemning  satire, 
ind  yet  the  earnestness,  the  humour,  and  the  love 
ihat  made  it  winning;  and  in  all  the  pictures  of 
rural  life  and  landscape,  the  same  elements,  thi 
iweet  religious  sensibility,  the  quick  and  interesting 
liscernment,  the  quiet  truth  to  nature,  and  a  heart 
"ull  of  the  enjoyment  of  it.  *  *  When  Cow- 
jcr's  first  volume  was  published,  he  sent  it  to  his 
)ld  sehool-fellows,  Colman  and  Lord  Chancellor 
fhurlow.  *  *  The  latter  returned  not  the 
cast  acknowledgment  or  notice  of  this  mark  of  con- 
inucd  regard  on  the  part  of  a  long  intimate  friend, 
ind  Cowper  expressed  his  indignation  in  a  poem 
lent  to  his  dear  friend,  Mr.  Unwin : 

"  Farewell  fiibe  hearts  !  whose  best  affections  fail, 
LiUe  shallow  brooks,  which  summer  suns  exhale  I" 

" '  He  has  great  abilities,'  said  Cowper,  in  a  let- 
!er  to  Mr.  Unwin,  'but  no  religion.'  And  in  a 
fitter,  in  regard  to  the  volume  of  poetry,  and  the 
ifiligious  instruction  it  was  intended  to  convey  :  '  I 
iave  sent  him  the  truth,  and  the  truth  which  I  know 
ke  is  ignorant  of.'  When  this  letter  was  published 
fy  Hayley,  this  pointed  declaration,  which  might 
ossibly  have  awakened  some  salutary  anxiety,  was 
mitted  for  fear  of  giving  oiFence,  because  Thurlow 
ifas  still  living.  The  description  of  character  in  the 
oem  was  also  suppressed,  but  the  following  beauti- 
ul  conclusion  was  printed,  containing  a  picture, 
'.rawn  from  life,  of  Cowpcr's  happiness  in  the  trea- 
-ures  of  friendship  God  had  given  him: 

'Votaries  of  business  and  of  pleasure  prove 
Faithless  alike  in  inend:;hip  and  in  love; 
Retired  from  all  the  circles  of  the  gay, 
And  all  the  crowds  that  bustle  life  away, 
To  scenes  where  competition,  envy,  strife, 
Beget  no  thunder-clouds  to  trouble  life, 
Let  me  the  charge  of  some  good  angel  find, 
-One  who  has  known    and  has  escaped  mankind, 
Polite,  yet  virtuous,  who  lias  brought  away 
The  manners,  not  the  morals,  of  the  day. 
With  him,  perhaps  with  her  (for  men  have  known 
iN'o  firmer  friendships  than  the  fair  have  shown), 
Let  me  enjoy,  in  some  unthought  of  spot, 
All  former  friends  forgiven  and  foigot, 
Down  to  the  close  of  life's  fast  fading  scene. 
Union  of  hearts,  without  a  Haw  between  ; 
'Tis  grace,  'tis  bouuty,  and  it  calls  for  praise. 
If  God  give  health,  that  sunshine  of  our  days  ; 
And  if  He  add,  a  blessing  shared  by  few. 
Content  of  heart,  more  praises  still  are  due. 
But  if  He  grant  a.  friend,  that  boon  possest 
Indeed  is  treasure,  and  crowus  ull  the  rest. 


And  giving  one  whose  heart  is  in  the  skies, 

Born  from  above,  and  made  divinely  wise, 

He  gives  what  bankrupt  Nature  never  can, 

Whose  noblest  coin  is  light  and  brittle  man. 

Gold,  purer  far  than  Ophir  ever  knew. 

A  soul,  an  image  of  Himself,  and  therefore  true." 

"  The  power  of  vigorous  and  caustic  satire  was 
never  more  admirably  combined  with  affectionate 
feeling,  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  sympathy, 
generous  and  kindly  wit  and  humour,  a  fervent 
love  of  the  truth,  and  hatred  of  all  hypocrisy. 
With  his  native  amiable  disposition,  and  unaffected 
christian  charity,  it  was  impossible  for  Cowper  to 
be  bitter  against  anything  but  meanness,  malignity, 
profane  bigotry,  and  proud,  fashionable  sin. 

"  One  would  hardly  have  expected  from  thit 
tired  and  shy  observer,  in  that  deep  seclusion  I'rom 
which  he  looked  forth  through  the  loop-holes  of  his 
retreat,  upon  the  Babel  of  this  world,  so  keen  a  dis- 
cernment, and  so  graphic  and  faithful  a  portraiture 
of  -its  manners  and  its  life,  its  follies  and  its  woes. 
The  keenness  of  Cowpcr's  satire  is  not  bitterness, 
not  acrimony,  but  truth  and  love  against  obstinate 
error,  iniquity,  pretension  and  pride.  Here  is  the 
burning  aud  unsparing  pungency  of  Juvenal,  along 
with  a  genial,  gentle  playfulness  and  christian  ten- 
derness of  which  the  Roman  satirist  knew  nothing. 
Cowper's  satire  is  spontaneous,  not  artificial,  not  the 
ambition  of  severity,  but  as  natural  and  playful  as 
the  humour  in  '  John  Gilpin  ;'  and  therefore  it  is  at 
once  the  most  telling  and  effective,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  in  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  exceedingly  seldom  that  satire,  so 
powerful,  is  so  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  good- 
nature and  love ;  and  that  a  native  faculty,  so 
fitted  and  disposed  for  shrewd  and  biting  notice 
and  remark,  is  found  so  imbued  with  grace  and 
gentleness. 

"  But  Cowper  could  pour  forth  his  whole  soul  in 
sacred  invective  and  indignant  rebuke  of  all  forms 
of  sacrilege  and  impiety,  and  could  impress,  in  verse 
all  compact  with  thought  and  earnestness,  the  sanc- 
tifying and  beloved  themes  of  the  gospel  that  in- 
spired his  heart.  There  was  neither  hesitation  nor 
shrinking  here,  no  disguise  nor  mitigation,  no  qua- 
lifying nor  softening  of  the  truth ;  but  with  the 
utmost  plainness  and  point,  it  was  applied  to  the 
heart  and  conscience.  With  a  dignity  and  power 
above  all  mere  rhetoric,  with  a  simplicity  and  terse- 
ness of  speech  that  did  not  admit  the  possibiHty  of 
being  misunderstood,  he  presented  in  his  poem  on 
Truth,  the  much  abused  and  derided  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  in  an  atoning  Saviour.  *  * 
With  what  convincing  clearness  of  argument  and 
beauty  of  illustration  does  he  show  the  worthless- 
ness  of  all  hope,  but  that  which,  as  an  anchor  to  the 
soul,  sure  and  steadfast,  is  cast  within  the  vail. 
Every  confidence  of  heaven  is  dismissed  as  ima- 
ginary and  vain,  whatever  sect  may  rear,  protect, 
and  nourish  it, 

'  If  wild  in  nature,  and  not  duly  found, 
Gethseraauc,  in  thy  dear,  hallowed  ground  !" 

*  "  In  these  poems  are  to  be  found  seve- 
ral of  the  most  affecting  notices,  drawn  evidently 
from  his  own  experience  of  the  misery  of  a  guilty 

1  beneath  the  terrors  of  conviction,  and  its  hiip- 
pmess  and  gratitude  in  the  discovery  of  the  glory  of 
God's  grace. 

*  "  In  the  poem  of  '  Hope,'  the  author 
describes  the  triumphs  of  immortal  Truth,  as  the 
Parent  of  Hope,  and  bids  all  mere  fancy  stand 
aloof  from  his  design,  so  that  the  light  and  shade, 
and  every  stroke  in  the  picture,  while  trembling  he 
undertakes  to  trace  so  divine  a  work,  may  be  taken 
from  reality  : 

For  few  believe  the  wonders  Thou  hast  wrought, 
And  none  can  teach  them  but  whom  Thou  hast  taught." 


And  indeed  the  picture  here  drawn,  is  of  a  beauty 
and  accuracy  that  can  find  no  rival  in  the  English 
language.  The  materials  required  to  produce  it, 
are  not  at  the  command  of  the  ordinary  poet,  how- 
ever acute,  profound  and  vast  his  native  genius,  or 
all-entrancing  and  encompassing  his  imagination. 

"If  ever  thou  hast  felt  another's  pain, 
If  ever  when  Ik-  ^iiilicl  has  sighed  agAin  ; 
If  ever  .-.,    iili,.    ■  .  '  :i  ;  -    M,d  the  tear 
That  pir.   i  :     ■    -  -1,  drop  one  here. — 

This  in,   !  ,i  I   .1  the  world's  good  word. 


'■ •  ----.    .:-!.-';  1  ■-;-:--;;-ilIagracc; 

He  laughed  and  trifled,  made  him  welcome  there, 
Ur  if  in  masculine  debate  he  shared. 
Insured  him  mute  attention  and  regard. — 
Alas,  how  changed  !     E.xpressive  of  his  mind. 
His  e^es  are  sunk,  arms  folded,  head  reclined  ; 
Those  awful  syllables,  hell,  death,  and  sin. 
Though  whispered,  plainly  tell  what  works  within; 
That  conscience  there  perfoims  her  proper  part, 
And  wriles  a  doomsday  sentence  on  his  heart! 
Forsaking  and  forsaken  of  all  fri  'nds. 
He  now  perceives  where  earthly  pleasure  ends. 
Hard  task  !  for  one  who  lately  knew  no  care, 
And  harder  still,  as  learned  beuealh  despair! 

Now  let  the  bright  reverse  be  known  .n  broad  ; 

Say  man's  a  worm,  and  power  belongs  to  God. 

As  when  a  felon,  whom  his  country's  laws 

Have  justly  doomed  for  some  atrocious  cause, 

Kxpects  in  darkness  and  heart-chilling  fears. 

The  shameful  close  of  all  his  mis-spent  years  ; 

If  chance,  on  heavy  pinions  slowly  borne, 

A  tempest  usher  in  the  dreaded  morn. 

Upon  his  dungeon  walls  the  lightnings  play. 

The  thunder  seems  to  summon  him  away. 

The  warder  at  the  door  his  key  applies, 

Shoots  back  the  bolt,  aud  all  his  courage  dies. 

If  then,  just  then,  oil  thoughts  of  mercy  lost, 

Wheu  Hope,  long  lingering,  at  last  yields  the  ghost. 

The  sound  of  pardon  pierce  his  startled  ear. 

He  drops  at  once  his  fetters  and  his  fear. 

A  transport  glows  in  all  he  looks  and  speaks. 

And  the  first  thankful  tears  bedew  his  cheeks. — 

Joy,  far  superior  joy,  that  much  outweighs 

The  comfort  of  a  few  poor  added  days. 

Invades,  possesses,  and  o'erwhelms  the  soul 

Of  him  whom  Hope  has  with  a  touch  made  whole. 

'Tis  heaven,  all  heaven,  descending  on  the  wings 

Of  the  glad  legions  of  the  King  of  kings  ; 

'Tis  more — 'tis  God  diffused  through  every  part, 

'Tis  God  himself  triumphant  in  his  heart. ' 

0  welcome  now  the  sun's  once  hated  light  I 

His  noonday  beams  were  never  half  so  bright. 

Not  kindred  minds  alone  are  called  to  employ 

Their  hours,  their  days,  in  listening  to  his  joy  ; 

Unconscious  nature,  all  that  he  surveys, 

Rocks,  groves,  and  streams  must  join  him  in  his  praise.' 


(Tot 


Machine  for  bon'/ig  Fumps  and  Tides. — A.  Wy- 
koff,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  invented  a  tubular  boring 
machine,  for  boring  pumps  aud  wooden  tubes.  It 
consists  of  a  hollow  tube  or  auger  having  cutters 
at  its  extreme  end.  Within  the  tube  is  a  rod  fur- 
nished with  an  auger-shaped  screw.  The  cutters 
on  the  tube  effect  the  boring,  while  the  auger-rod 
extracts  the  chips.  The  parts  named  move  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  machine  bores  at  the  rate 
of  ten  feet  per  minute,  and  with  an  accuracy  that 
is  truly  wonderful. 

When  God  has  fully  prepared  the  heart  for  re- 
ligious action,  we  need  not  fear  that  he  will  fail  to 
find  for  us  our  appropriate  work.  He  knows  the 
work  which  is  to  be  done,  and  the  time  of  its  being 
done,  as  well  as  the  dispositions  which  are  fitted  lor 
doing  it.  Be  watchful,  therefore,  but  wait  also.  A 
good  soldier,  in  the  spirit  of  watchfulness,  is  always 
reftdy  for  action ;  but  he  never  antipipates,  by  a 
restless  and  unwise  hurry  of  spirits,  tlie  prders  of 
his  commander. —  Upham. 
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BIOCRAPHlCAl  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  conferncd  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 


JOHN   ESTAUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  124.) 

[Continuation  of  his  Ejnstle  to  Fiiendsof  Tortola) 
"  My  dear  and  tender  Friends, — I  mention  not 
this  to  discourage  you,  but  that  ye  may  be  n  ^ 
your  guard.  As  you  faithfully  abide  in  the  light  of 
Christ,  you  will  be  able  to  discern  Satan  in  all  his 
transformations,  and  in  the  authority  of  God's 
power  to  stand  against  him,  and  keep  him  out,  and 
so  disappoint  him  of  breaking  that  peace,  love  an ' 
concord,  which  you  now  have  and  enjoy  in  th 
pure  truth  of  God.  So  you  can  join  with  David, 
and  from  true  experience  say,  'Behold,  how  good 
and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity !  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment 
upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even 
Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garments ;  and  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the 
dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion ; 
for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even 
life  forcvermore.'  Christ  said  to  the  believers,  'A 
new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  you  love 
one  another  :  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  you  also 
love  one  another.'  '  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another.'  John  declared, '  God  is  light,  and  in  him 
is  no  darkness  at  all,'  and  'if  we  walk  in  the  light, 
as  be  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with 
another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son, 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'  Such  are  the  true  sheep 
of  the  good  Shepherd  ;  and  wh.  n  he  putteth  forth 
his  own  sheep,  he  gocth  before  them;  and  the 
sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice,  and 
stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  hii 
for,  said  our  Lord,  '  they  know  not  the  voice  of 
strangers.'  David  said,  '  I  have  set  the  Lord  al- 
ways before  me ;  because  he  is  at  my  right  hand 
I  shall  not  be  moved.' 

"  Oh,  my  beloved  friends,  whatever  your  trials 
or  besetmeuts  may  be,  here  will  be  your  safety,  ir 
keeping  your  minds  purely  staid  upon  the  Lord 
waitincr  to  feel  your  spiritual  strength  renewed. 
For,  '  though  the  youth  shall  faint  and  be  weary, 
and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall ;  yet  they  who 
■wait  upon  the  Lord,  shall  renew  their  strength ; 
they  shall  mount  up,  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah,  with 
■wings  as  eagles,  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary, 
and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint.'  The  living 
branches,  abiding  in  the  vine,  feel  daily  supply  from 
the  root.  Our  Lord  said,  'As  the  branch  cannot 
bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no 
more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.' 

"Oh,  ye  tender  and  beloved  ones  of  Christ,  take 
heed  to  the  pure  word  of  God,  which  is  quick  and 
powerful,  and  sharper,  saith  the  Apostle  Paul,  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heart;  neither  is  there  any  creature 
that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  but  all  things  are 
naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we 
have  to  do.  This  is  that  word  of  prophecy  which 
Peter  recommended  the  believers  to  take  heed  unto, 
as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until 
the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts 
This  is  what,  I  believe,  you  have  had  living  expe 
rienoo  of,  and  can  say,  though  for  a  time  things 
appeared  bi(t  darkly,  yet  as  you  had  faith  in  that 
small  appearance,  and  did  wait  in  hope,  the  Lord 
would  make  further  discoveries  to  you,  the  merciful 
God  hath  caused  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  to  arise 
upon  you,  by  whom  all  mist5  are  taken  away.    The 


rue  light  shining,  you  see  things  clearly :  being  cer- 
tainly assured  of  the  way  of  God,  you  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  Truth,  and  own  and  acknowledge,  with 
the  Samaritan  woman,  Christ  hath  told  you  all  that 
ever  you  have  done.  As  he  convinced  and  satisfied 
her  what  the  true  worship  of  God  is,  so  he  hath  let 
you  see,  it  is  not  a  bare  outside  performance,  but 
an  inward  and  spiritual  one,  which  is  acceptable  to 


God.  Being  convinced  that  the  Father  seeketh 
such  to  worship  him,  who  worship  him  in  spirit,  and 
in  truth,  and  the  ■way  of  God  being  so  clearly  cast 
up  before  you,  ye  found  it  unsafe  to  abide  with 
those  who  hold  a  form  of  godliness,  but  deny  the 
power  thereof;  following  the  Apostle's  advice,  '  to 
turn  away  from  such.' 

"As  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  favour  you 
th  a  true  and  right  beginning,  may  you  be  pre- 
served in  true  humility,  having  at  all  times  a  pure 
and  single  regard  to  the  leadings  of  his  Spirit,  so 
that,  as  the  Apostle  said,  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
ngels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth 
nor  any  other   creature,  may  be   able  to  separate 
you  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Je; 
our  Lord.     This  is  the  desire  and  prayer  of  your 
friend  and  brother,  in  the  unchangeable  Truth, 
"  John  Estaugh." 

"  The  15th  of  the  First  month,  1741-42. 

"  P.  S. — Dear  Friends,  if  either  of  you  can  find 
freedom  to  write,  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  me  to 
hear  that  the  blessed  Truth  of  Christ  prospers  among 
you." 

This  epistle  was  gladly  received  by  the  Friends 
of  Tortola,  and  appears  to  have  been  blessed  to 
them.  Several  of  them  were  animated  to  address 
letters  to  John  Estaugh  on  the  occasion,  which  were 
sent  to  him,  by  William  Thomas,  a  Friend  of  the 
island,  under  a  religious  concern  to  visit,  in  the  love 
of  the  gospel.  Friends  on  the  continent.  William 
Thomas  was  set  at  liberty  for  the  service,  on  the 
23d  of  the  Third  month,  and  reached  Philadelphia, 
near  the  close  of  the  Fifth  month.  At  the  time  of 
receiving  the  letters,  John  Estaugh  was  wading  un- 
der the  concern  to  visit  the  island  ;  but  not  knowing 
but  his  good  Master  might  take  the  will  for  the 
deed,  and  excuse  him  from  the  service,  he  again 
addressed  them  an  epistle.  This,  however,  was 
never  sent,  as  he  found  that  his  exercise  on  thei 
account  was  not  relieved  thereby,  and  that  nothin^ 
short  of  personal  labour  amongst  them  would  be 
accepted  from  him  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church, 
The  epistle  ran  thus : 


old  Joshua,  let  others'   choice  be  as  it  will,  as  for 
you,  ye  will  serve  the  Lord. 

"Oh !  ye  tender  and  beloved  ones  of  Christ  Jesus, 
in  order  that  these  pious  and  godly  resolutions  may 
be  kept  to,  keep  under  a  close  and  strict  religious 
exercise,  waiting  to  feel  the  operation  of  the  holy     li 
power  of  God  in  your  hearts.     Then,  in  his  Divine     I 
light,  you  shall  not  only  see   your  own  weakness,     \ 


but  for  your  comfort,  shall  also  behold  Christ,  > 


whom  help  is  laid.     As  he  told  the  believers  of  old, 
so  his  children  and  faithful  servants  at  this  day, 
find,  that  without  him,  they   cannot  do  anything 
which  will  tend  to  God's  glory,  or  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  themselves.     Therefore,  under  a  true 
sense  of  their  own  feebleness,  such  as  these  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  are  rightly  led  and  guided  into  a 
right  prayer  for  daily  bread.     As  bread  natural  is 
to  the  natural  man,  called  the   s-taff  of  life,  and  is 
that  on  which  the  natural  life  depends,  so  long  as 
the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  may  see  meet  to  allow  a 
being  here, — for  this  outward  bread  cannot  be  any 
other  ways  serviceable  to  that  noble  part,  the  soul 
in  man,  than  to  support  the  outward  tabernacle  in 
which  she  is  allowed  a  being  for  a  little  space, — so 
the  bread  the  soul  is  to  live  upon,  and  which  is  to 
be  daily  sought  and  prayed  for,  is  the  living  bread, 
which  comes  down  from  God  out  of  heaven.     This 
is  the  holy  staff  of  life,  whereon  every  true  member 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  may  safely  trust  and  leaD 
upon,  without  the  least  danger  of  being  deceived  by 
it.    Nor  hath  it  ever  been  known  to  fail  any,  though 
the  least  of  the  servants  of  God,  who  have  stood 
up    faithfully    for   the    cause   of  the   holy   Truth, 
choosing  to  suffer  the  greatest  cruelties  that  man  ji 
could  inflict  upon  them  rather  than  to  deny  Christ,  i 
"  It  was  this  divine  power  from  God,  in  and  by   D 
which  our  ancient  and  worthy  Friends  ■were  sup-  |l 
ported  in  their  first  appearance,  in  the  dark  world.  \ 
As  the  work  they  were  called  to,  was  very  great,  so  | 
the  Lord  did,  in  proportion  thereunto,  fit  them  with  { 
life  and  power,  and  in  the  name  and  with  authority  t 
of  the  King  of  kings,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  the  G 
whole  earth,  they  were  led  to  proclaim  the  downfal  j) 
of  the  false  church,  which  John  saw,  clothed  with 
scarlet  and  purple,  sitting  upon  the  scarlet-covered 
beast,   having  a  golden   cup  in  her  hand,  full  of 
abominations   and  filthiness.     Upon   her  forehead 
was  a  name  written,  '  Mystery,  Babylon  the  great, 
the   mother  of  harlots,   and    abominations   of  the 
earth.'     John  said,  '  I  saw  the  woman  drunk  ■with  i 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  of  Jesus.'     As  soon  as  these  faithful  ser- 
vants of  Christ  began  to  open  their  commission,  and 


Dear  Friends, — I  have  received  by  our  worthy  in  the  name  of  their  Master,  to  call  the  children  of 
friend,  William  Thomas,  three  letters  :  one  from] men  to  forsake  her  dark,  sinful  ■ways,  she  soon  ap 
my  esteemed  friend,  John  Pickering,  one  from 'peared  full  of  rage,  and  caused  such  of  her  servants 
Jeremiah    Martin,    and    one    from  Fat-Hog  Bay,  as  get  their  wealth  by  trading  with  her,  to  bestir 


gned  by  n'ne  Friends,  all  which  are  very  kindly 
received,  and  are  truly  acceptable  to  me.  By  them, 
I  understand  you  had  received  my  epistle  sent,  via 
Antigua,  directed  to  our  friend,  J.  Pickering,  and 
that  it  was  read  at  the  close  of  a  public  meeting, 
and  was  to  the  edification  and  comfort  of  those  pre- 
sent. I  was  glad  to  hear  that  our  heavenly  Father 
was  so  graciously  pleased  at  the  reading  thereof  to 
favour  you  with  the  renewings  of  his  goodness, 
opening  the  free  spring  of  life  amongst  you,  so  that 
the  thirsty  in  Israel  were  refreshed,  and  could  sing 
to  the  holy  Rock,  and  rejoice  in  the  God  of  their 
salvation.  Being  afresh  baptized  and  influenced 
■n  iih  a  renewed  sense  of  the  life  and  virtue  of  Truth, 
you  were  therein  and  thereby  led,  I  doubt  not,  to 
renew  your  covenants  with  the  Lord,  and  to  take 
up  fresh  resolutions,  through  Divine  assistance  that 
you  should  never  shrink  or  turn  your  backs  on  what 
the  Lord  hath  shown,  or  manifested  to  be  your 
duties  to  him.     Being  ready  to  conclude,  ■with  good 


themselves,  inventing  many  barbarous  ways  to 
afiliot  the  faithful  servants  and  messengers  of  Christ,  I 
imagining  thereby  to  have  extinguished  and  bin- 1 
dered  the  pure  gospel  light  from  shining.  They  t 
east  many  of  the  Lord's  servants  into  prison  and  t 
dark,  nasty  dungeons,  slashed  their  bodies,  stripped  la 
them  of  their  goods,  banished  husband  from  wife,  and  |i 
wife  from  husband,  and  all,  for  their  obedience  to|i 
Christ.  But  this  was  not  able  to  discourage  them,  Id 
for  being  filled  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  they  bore  all  [ 
things  with  meekness,  submitting  their  cause  tot: 
God.  They  were  not  deterred  nor  affrighted,  or  put  k 
by  their  duty  and  obedience  to  Christ,  but  faith- 1 
fully  followed  him,  and  his  regard  was  to  them,  and  li 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  love  and  life,  they  could,  in  p 
the  prison  and  dark  dungeons,  sound  forth  living  1 
praises  to  God,  esteeming  it  as  a  blessing  that  they  i| 
were  worthy  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake.  When  the 
Lord  had  let  their  persecutors  see,  that  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  stop  his  glorious  work,  he  damped 
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he  hot  and  fiery  day  of  persecution,  and  gave  rest 
,.nd  ease  to  his  servants. 

"Now,  ye  tender  and  beloved  ones,  if  it  should 
<e  your  lots  to  be,  in  some  things,  tried  for  Christ's 
ake,  be  not  discouraged,  but  stand  faithfully  to 
•our  great  Lord  and  Master,  who  is  still  as  able  as 
ver  to  carry  on  the  work  which  he  hath  begun. 
le  win  not  fail  to  relieve  and  comfort  his  humble 
nd  faithful  followers,  who  are  cheerfully  given  up 
0  be  ordered  and  directed  as  may  be  consistent 
fith  his  will.  May  the  Lord  be  with  you  all,  and 
Qcrease  your  faith  and  hope  in  him,  is  the  desire 
[nd  prayer  of  your  sincere  friend,  who,  in  the  love 
If  God,  tenderly  salutes  you,  and  bids  you,  in  the 
[jord,  farewell,  John  Estaugh." 

"  Haddonfifld,  the  llth  of  the  Seventh  mo.,  17-12." 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  Indians. 

(Concluded  from  jiagc  127.) 

It  is  expected  that  the  classification  and  appraise 
aent  of  the  trust  lands  of  the  confederate  band  of 
Vea,  &c.,  and  the  lowas,  in  Kansas  Territory,  will 
oon  be  eompleted,  when  these,  with  the  balance  of 
he  Delaware  trust-lands,  may  be  offered  for  sale. 

Upon  the  effect  of  the  late  Kansas  disturbances 
n  the  Indians,  the  Commissioner  makesthe  follow- 
ag  remarks  : 

"  The  general  disorder  so  long  prevailing  in  Kan- 
as  Territory,  and  the  consequent  unsettled  state  of 
ivil  affairs  there,  have  been  very  injurious  to  the 
Qterests  of  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  Ter- 
itory.  The  state  of  affairs  referred  to,  with  the 
nflux  of  lawless  men  and  .speculators,  incident  and 
Dtroductory  thereto,  has  impeded  the  surveys  and 
he  selections  for  the  homos  of  the  Indians,  and 
therwise  prevented  the  full  establishment  and'  pro- 
■er  efficiency  of  all  the  means  for  civilization  and 
Improvement  within  the  scope  of  the  several  treaties 
lith  them.  The  schools  have  not  been  as  fully 
tteuded,  nor  the  school  building.?,  agency  houses 
nd  other  improvements  as  rapidly  constructed  as 
bey  might  otherwise  have  been.  Trespasses  and 
epredations  of  every  conceivable  kind  have  been 
ommitted  on  the  Indians.  They  have  been  per- 
onally  maltreated— their  property  stolen— their 
imber  destroyed,  their  possessions  encroached  upon, 
nd  divers  other  wrongs  and  injuries  done  them. 
Notwithstanding  all  which,  they  have  afforded  a 
raiseworthy  example  of  good  conduct,  under  the 
lost  trying  circumstances.  They  have  at  no  time, 
hat  I  am  aware  of,  attempted  to  redress  their  own 
rrongs,  but  have  patiently  submitted  to  injury,  re- 
y'lng  on  the  good  faith  and  justice  of  the  Govern- 
lent  to  indemnify  them.  In  the  din  and  strife 
letween  the  anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery  parties 
nth  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  African  race 
here,  and  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
ed  man  have  been  completely  overlooked  and  dis- 
egarded,  the  good  conduct  and  patient  submission 
f  the  latter  contrasts  favourably  with  the  disorderly 
nd  lawless  cond  uct  of  many  of  their  white  brethren, 
rho,  while  they  have  quarreled  about  the  African, 
lave  united  upon  the  soil  of  Kansas  in  wronn--doino- 
Dward  the  Indian."  °          " 

lie  insists  that  the  reservations  still  left  to  these 
ndians  ought  to  be  regarded  as  sacred,  but  in  this 
re  fear  he  will  be  disappointed  : 

"  In  relation  to  the  emigrated  and  partially  clvi- 
zed  tribes  in  Kansas — the  circumstances  under 
rhich  they  were  transplanted  to  that  country,  and 
be  pledges  of  this  Government  that  it  sliould  be  to 
hem  and  their  posterity  a  permanent  home  forever 
-the  di.strust  and  doubt  under  which  they  assent- 
d  to  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  respective  tracts 
0  the  United  States  for  the  use  and  occupation  of 


our  own  population,  I  have,  in  former  reports,  treat 
ed  fully,  and  have  likewise  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  all  person.?,  that  the  small  tracts 
which  these  tribes  have  reserved  in  Kansas  as  thei: 
permanent  homes,  must  be  so  regarded.  They  can 
not  again  be  removed.  They  must  meet  their  fate 
upon  their  present  reservations  in  that  Territory, 
and  there  be  made  a  civilized  people,  or  crushed  and 
blotted  out.  Their  condition  is  critical,  simply  be- 
cause their  rights  and  interests  seem  thus  far  to 
have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  and  disregarded  by 
their  new  neighbours.  They  may  be  preserved  and 
civilized,  and  will  be,  if  the  guarantees  and  stipula- 
tions of  their  treaties  are  faithfully  fulfilled  and  en- 
forced, and  the  Federal  Government  discharges  its 
obligations  and  redeems  its  pledged  faith  toward 
them.  As  peace  and  order  seem  now  to  be  restored 
in  the  Territory,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good 
citizens  thereof  will  make  ha,ste  to  repair  the  wrong 
and  injury  which  the  red  men  of  Kansas  have  suf- 
fered by  the  acts  of  their  white  neighbours,  and  that 
hereafter  they  will  not  only  treat  the  Indians  fairly 
and  kindly,  but  that  all  good  citizens  will  set  their 
faces  against  the  conduct  of  any  lawless  men  who 
may  attempt  to  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  or  other 
wise  injure  the  Indian  population  there." 

Upon  the  wild  tribes  of  Western  Kansas  we  have 
the  following  remarks  : 

"  Those  bands  of  Camanches  who  spend  the  win 
ter  below  the  Arkansa.s,  and  commit  depredations 
on  the  Texas  frontier,  proceed  northwardly  in  the 
spring,  in  pursuit  of  buffalo.  They  are  well  supplied 
"■■''"    '' and   enrich   themselves  by    plunder 


with 


They  receive  their  annuities  on  the  Arkansas,  and 
regard  them  as  a  compensation  paid  them  by  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Santa  Fe  road  by 
emigrants.  Like  the  Kioways,  they  are  insolent, 
and  treat  their  agent  with  contempt. 

"  The  Cheyennes,  who  reside  higher  up  the  Ar- 
kansas, have  Anerally  been  regarded  as  quiet  and 
peaceable  Incffins.  They  are  good  hunters,  and 
furnish  large  quantities  of  robes  and  peltries.  Re- 
cently they  have  been  charged  with  being  accessory 
to  the  murders  committed  on  the  Platte,  near  Fort 
Kearney.  It  is  said  that  the  Camanches,  Kioways 
and  Cheyennes,  who  annually  assemble  in  the 
thoroughfares  near  the  borders  of  New  Mexico, 
hold  in  bondage  many  Mexicans  and  some  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  the  agent  is  powerless  to  free 
them.  Every  year  these  Indians  are  becoming 
more  insolent,  and  serious  consequences  may  be  ap- 
prehended, unless  some  efficient  and  adequate  mode 
be  adopted  by  the  Government  to  enforce  among 
them  respect  to  its  authority." 

In  the  district  south  of  Kansas  the  Osages  detest 
labour,  practice  polygamy,  and  are  decreasing.  The 
Cherokees  continue  to  improve,  especially  in  agri- 
culture ;  but  their  educational  funds  are  exhausted, 
and  nothing  remains  for  them  except  to  abandon 
their  schools,  or  to  sell  more  lands  to  the  United 
States  to  raise  the  means  to  support  them. 

The  Chickasaws,  hitherto  united  with  the  Choc- 
taws,  have  formed  a  government  of  their  own.  Both 
tribes  are  improving.  The  Choctaws  left  in  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  about  two  thou- 
san4  in  number,  are  represented  as  scattered  over 
a  great  extent,  and  though  some  of  them  nominally 
citizens,  as  being  all  of  them  in  a  very  hopeless  and 
degraded  condition. 

The  Seminoles,  hitherto  united  with  the  Creeks, 
have  also  formed  a  separate  government,  and  it  is 
thought  that  in  consequence  of  this  change  the  Semi- 
noles in  Florida  may  be  induced  to  join  them. 

Upon  the  pending  wars  with  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  the  Eeport  throws  no  new  light. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  in  both  Territones 
is  to  collect  the  friendly  Indians  on  reserves,  and  to 


induce  the  ho.stile  tribes  to  surrender  their  arms  and 
join  the  friendly  Indians. 

"  Since  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  fifty-two  treaties 
with  various  Indian  tribes  have  been  entered  into. 
These  treaties  may,  with  but  few  exceptions  of  a  spe- 
cific character,  be  separated  into  three  classes ;  first, 
treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  ;  second,  treaties  of 
acquisition,  with  a  view  of  colonizing  the  Indians  on 
reservations ;  and  third,  treaties  of  acquisition,  and 
providing  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  tribes,  at  once  or  in  the  future,  on 
separate  tracts  of  lands  or  homesteads,  and  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  the  tribal  character.  The  quan- 
tity of  land  acquired  by  these  treaties,  either  by  the 
extinguishment  of  the  original  Indian  title,  or  by 
the  reacquisition  of  lands  granted  to  Indian  tribe* 
lay  former  treaties,  is  about  174,000,000  of  acres. 
Thirty-two  of  these  treaties  have  been  ratified,  and 
twenty  are  now  before  the  Senate  for  ita  considera- 
tion and  action.  In  no  former  equal  period  of  our 
history  have  so  many  treaties  been  made,  or  such 
vast  accessions  of  land  been  obtained.  Within  the 
same  period  the  jurisdiction  of  this  office  and  the 
operations  of  its  agents  have  been  extended  over  an 
additional  area  of  from  400,000  to  600,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  embracing  tribes  about  which  be- 
fore that  time  but  little  was  known  ;  and  by  au- 
thority of  several  acts  (.f  Congress,  thirteen  new 
agencies  and  nine  sub-agencies  have  been  esta- 
blished." 

The  report  closes  with  the  following  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Indians  and  the  reservations  still  left 
to  them  : 

"  To  preserve  the  small  reservation  already  made 
and  hereafter  to  be  made,  by  tribes  who  have  or 
may  resolve  to  settle  down  aud  till  the  land,  and 
to  preserve  to  all  Indians  their  annuities,  I  again  ur- 
gently recommend  such  penal  and  other  legislation 
as  may  be  required  to  effect  these  objects.  But  any 
measure  of  protection  short  of  this  will  fail  to  guard 
the  Indians  against  the  artful  schemes  of  tho.se  bad 
men,  who,  under  more  or  less  specious  pretences, 
desire  to  obtain  either  their  lands  or  their  money| 
or  both.  Upon  such  protection  depends  the  ques- 
tion of  their  future  existence,  for,  when  stripped  of 
their  property,  alms  would  only  rapidly  sink,  not 
permanently  elevate  and  preserve  them.  Humanity, 
Christianity,  national  honour,  unite  in  demanding 
the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  not  only  protect 
the  Indians,  but  as  shall  effectually  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  any  public  officer  to  allow  those  poor 
creatures  to  be  despoiled  of  their  lands  and  annui- 
ties by  a  swarm  of  hungry  and  audacious  specula- 
tors, attorneys  and  others,  their  instrumenfs  and 
coadjutors.  And  no  officer  should,  for  the  want 
of  such  legislation,  be  compelled  during  his  whole 
official  existence,  either  to  allow  the  Indians  to  be 
plundered,  or  else  have  to  devote  his  whole  energies 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  conflict  to  sustain  their 
rights  against  combinations  of  men  whose  chief 
and  first  efforts  are  always  directed  toward  obtain- 
ing influence  with  the  press  and  with  those  supposed 
to  be  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Departments  of  the  Government.  It  is 
asking  too  much  of  a  subordinate  officer.  It  exposes 
him  to  unnecessary  danger  and  unnecessary  tempta- 
tion. And  it  is  grossly  unjust  to  the  Indian  to  thus 
Dse  him  to  such  a  danger  and  such  a  teujpta- 
tion.     The  security  of  their  rights  should  be  made 

little  dependent  upon  the  virtue  of  a  public  officer 

possible. 

'  To  preserve  their  property  and  to  give  them  the 
blessings  of  education  and  Christianity,  is  indispen- 
sable to  their  continuing  'long  in  the  land'  which 
God  gave  to  their  fathers  and  to  them.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  our  Government  will  have  the  aid  of  all 
its  good   citizens,  in  faithfully  executing  its  high 
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trust  and  discharging  its  obligations  to  the  remnants 
of  the  Indian  tribes  now  lett  to  its  oversight  and 
guardianship,  so  that  they  shall  be  iutelligentlj'  and 
generously  protected  and  cared  for  in  all  that  makes 
life  useful  and  happy." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Word  of  Enconrajcment 
To  all  the  honest-hearted  whom  the  old  adver- 
sary, the  devil,  in  this  day  of  treading  down,  would 
p^irsuade  that  there  is  no  use  for  them  to  strive  any 
longer,  for  that  God  will  not  hear  them.  Our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  hath  trod  the  path  of 
temptation  before  you,  overcome  the  enemy,  and 
opened  a  door  for  you,  -which  nothing  can  shut.  His 
promises  are,  Yea  and  amen  forever;  and  he  has 
said,  "Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find,  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you  ; 
for  every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth,  (yea,  cvcrij 
one,  so  that  there  is  no  exception,)  and  he  that 
seeketh,  findeth,  and  to  him  that  knoeketh,  it  shall 
be  opened."  Now  here  is  a  word  of  strong  encour- 
agement for  us ;  for  has  Christ  said,  and  will  he  not 
perform  ?  Behold,  how  Ho  strengthens  our  faith,  or 
would  strengthen  it,  in  the  parable  of  the  unjust 
judge,  who,  though  he  feared  not  God,  nor  regard- 
ed man,  yet  because  the  poor  widow  was  impor- 
tunate with  him,  gave  her  what  she  desired.  This 
parable  he  spake,  says  the  Evangelist,  "  to  the  end, 
that  men  should  always  pray  and  7iot faint."  So 
that  we  are  not  to  give  over  seeking.  Though 
doubts  and  discouragements  attend  us,  strong  is  the 
Lord,  and  merciful  and  able  to  save  unto  the  utter- 
most all  that  put  their  trust  in  him.  Jacob  wrestled 
•all  night  to  obtain  the  blessing.  "And  will  not 
God  avenge  or  succour  his  own  elect,  which  cry 
■day  and  night  unto  him  ?  I  tell  you  he  will  avenge 
them,  and  that  speedily." 

Wherefore,  keep  on  honest  soul,  and  God  shall 
"bruise  Satan  under  thy  feet  shortly,  and  give  thee 
thy  heart's  desire. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  defenders  of  negro  slavery,  among  their  va- 
rious arguments,  insist  particularly  on  the  cheapness 
of  slave  labour,  and  the  contentment  and  cheerful- 
ness of  the  slaves  on  the  large  plantations ;  and  to 
remove  them  from  this  condition,  where  their  wants 
are  supplied,  to  that  of  freedom  and  constant  exer- 
tion, would  not  only  be  impolitic,  they  say,  but 
cruel. 

It  is  accordingly  interesting  to  observe  how  this 
theory  is  supported  in  practice  among  the  slave- 
holders themselves,  and  how  in  the  system  of  task- 
working  now  generally  in  vogue  on  the  eastern  coast, 
the  unchangeable  laws  of  labour  have  been  work- 
ing under  the  artificial  forms  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude, in  modifying  the  hardships  of  slavery,  and  in 
efiecting  to  some  extent  a  more  iust  return  for 
labour. 

Because  task  working  has  been  found  economical 
on  the  whole,  it  has  been  introduced — and  it  is 
economical,  because  the  slaves  accomplish  more 
when  labouring  with  the  expectation  of  gaining  a 
few  hours  of  comparative  freedom,  than  when  kept 
constantly  under  the  whip. 

Even  with  the  "contented  and  cheerful"  slaves, 
then,  the  enjoyment  of  partial  freedom  seems  to  be 
a  more  powerful  stimulus  to  industry  than  any  other 
means  which  the  planters  employ. 

The  peculiar  difiieulties  in  enforcing  slave  labour 
are  s,uch  as  to  make  Northern  men  doubt  very  much 
the  "'  cheapness"  of  it.  The  following  extract  from 
a  recent  work  on  our  "  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  by 
F.  L.  Olmsted,  exhibits  in  a  very  clear  and  strong 
light,  the  actual  workings  of  the  "  peculiar  institu- 
tion" in  the  rice-swamps  of  eastern  South  Carolina, 


on  a  plantation  where  we  are  assured  the  negroes 
are  more  humanely  and  discreetly  managed  than 
is  usually  the  case. 

After  minutely  describing  the  way  in  which  the 
soil  is  prepared  for  the  crops,  &c.,  he  goes  on  to  re- 
mark on 

SLAVE    LABOUR,    AS    APPLIED    ON    THE    RICE 
PLANTATIO.NS. 

The  system  of  working  slaves  by  tasks,  common 
on  the  large  cotton  plantations  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  as  well  as  on  the  rice  plantations,  has  cer- 
tainly great  advantages.  The  slave  works  more 
rapidly,  energetically,  and  within  narrow  limits, 
with  much  greater  use  of  discretion  or  skill,  than 
he  is  often  found  to  do  elsewhere.  Could  the  hope 
of  reward  for  faithfulness,  be  added  to  the  fear  of 
punishment  for  negligence,  and  some  encourage- 
ment be  ofltered  to  the  labourer  to  apply  his  mind 
to  a  more  distant  and  elevated  result  than  release 
from  his  daily  toil — as  it  seems  to  me  there  easily 
might  be — it  would  inevitably  have  not  only  an 
improving  effect  upon  his  cliaracter,  but  would 
make  way  for  a  vastly  more  economical  application 
of  his  labour. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  the  tasked  labourer 
is  always  watched  as  closely  as  possible — a  driver 
standing  by  often  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  that  he 
may  be  afraid  to  do  his  work  slightingly.  Under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  by  the  most 
liberal  and  intelligent  proprietors,  he  is  trusted  as 
little  as  possible  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  he  will  never  do  any  thing 
desired  of  him  that  he  dares  avoid. 

Take  men  of  any  original  character  of  mind, 
and  use  them  as  mere  animal  machines,  to  be  ope- 
rated only  by  the  motive  power  of  fear  ;  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  their  animal  life  in  such  a  way 
that  the  cravings  of  their  body  shall  afford  no  sti- 
mulus to  contrivance,  labour  and  providence ;  work 
them  mechanically  under  a  taskmaster,  so  that 
they  shall  have  no  occasion  to  use  discretion,  ex- 
cept to  avoid  the  impo.sition  of  additional  labour, 
or  other  punishment ;  deny  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  means  of  enlarged  information,  and  high 
mental  culture,  and  what  can  be  expected  of  them, 
but  continued  if  not  continually  increasing  stupid- 
ity, indolence,  wastefulness,  and  treachery? 

Put  the  best  race  of  men  under  heaven  into  a 
land  where  industry  is  obliged  to  bear  the  weight 
of  such  a  system,  and  inevitably  their  ingenuity, 
enterprise,  and  skill,  will  be  paralyzed,  the  land 
will  be  impoverished,  its  resources  of  wealth  will 
remain  undeveloped  ;  or  will  be  wa.sted  ;  and  only 
by  the  favour  of  some  extraordinary  advantage 
can  it  compare  in  prosperity  with  countries  adjoin- 
ing, in  which  a  more  simple,  natural,  and  healthy 
system  of  labour  prevails. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  Slave  States.  On  what 
does  their  wealth  and  prosperity,  such  as  it  is,  de- 
pend ?  On  certain  circumstances  of  topography, 
climate,  and  soil,  that  give  them  almost  a  monopoly 
of  supplying  to  the  world  the  most  important  arti- 
cle of  its  commerce. 

Conventions  of  planters  met  to  con.sider  prepos- 
terous propositions  for  "  regulating  the  cotton  mar- 
ket," annually  confess  that  if  the  price  of  this  sta- 
ple should  be  very  greatly  reduced,  by  its  extended 
culture  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  or  by  any  cause 
greatly  diminishing  its  consumption,  every  proprie- 
tor at  the  South  would  be  ruined.  If  this  humil- 
iating state  of  things,  extending  over  so  large  a 
region,  and  yet  so  distinctly  defined  by  the  identi- 
cal lines  that  separate  the  Slave  from  the  Free 
States,  is  not  caused  by  the  peculiar  system  of  la- 
bour which  distinguishes  the  former,  there  is  at 
least  an  appearance  of  reason  in  the  fanaticism 


that  votes,  on  that  supposition,  not  to  extend  the 
area  devoted  to  that  experiment. 

On  the  rice  plantation  which  I  have  particularly; 
described,  the  slaves  were,  I  judge,  treated  with  at 
least  as  much  discretion  and  judicious  considera- 
tion of  economy,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to 
their  health,  comfort,  and  morals,  as  on  any  other 
in  all  the  Slave  States  ;  yet  I  could  not  avoid  ob- 
serving— and  I  certainly  took  no  pains  to  do  so, 
nor  were  any  special  facilities  offered  me  for  it — 
repeated  instances  of  that  waste  and  misapplication 
of  labour,  which  it  can  never  be  possible  to  guard 
against,  when  the  agents  of  industry  are  slaves. 
Many  such  evidences  of  waste,  it  would  not  be  easj 
to  specify  ;  and  others  which  remain  in  my  memory 
after  some  weeks,  do  not  adequately  account  for 
the  general  impression  that  all  I  saw  gave  me  ;  but 
there  were,  for  instance,  under  my  observation, 
gates  left  open,  and  bars  left  down,  against  stand- 
ing orders ;  rails  removed  from  fences,  by  the  ne- 
groes, as  was  conjectured,  to  kindle  their  fires 
with ;  mules  lamed,  and  implements  broken,  by 
careless  usage ;  a  flat-boat,  carelessly  secured, 
going  adrift  down  the  river ;  men  ordered  to  cast 
rails  for  a  new  fence,  depositing  them  so  that  a 
double  expense  of  labour  would  be  required  to  lay 
them,  more  than  would  have  been  needed  if  they 
had  been  placed,  as  they  might  almost  as  easily 
have  been,  by  a  slight  exercise  of  forethought; 
men  ordered  to  fill  up  holes  made  by  alligators  or 
craw-fish  in  an  important  embankment,  discovered 
to  have  merely  patched  over  the  outside,  having 
taken  pains  to  make  it  only  appear  that  they  had 
executed  their  task — not  having  been  overlooked 
while  doing  it  by  a  driver ;  men  not  having  perform- 
ed the  duties  that  were  intrusted  to  them,  making 
statements  which  their  owner  was  obliged  to  receive 
as  .sufficient  excuse,  though  he  told  me  he  felt  as- 
sured they  were  false — all  going  to  show  habitual 
carelessness,  indolence,  and  mere  eye-service. 

The  constant  misapplication  and  waste  of  labour 
on  many  of  the  rice-plautations,  is  inconceivably 
great.  Owing  to  the  proverbial  stupidity  and  dog- 
ged prejudice  of  the  negro,  (but  peculiar  to  him 
only  as  he  is  more  carefullj'  poisoned  with  ignorance 
than  the  labourer  of  other  countries,)  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  introduce  new  and  improved 
methods  of  applying  his  labour.  He  always  strongly 
objects  to  all  new-fashioned  implements  ;  and,  i( 
they  are  forced  into  his  hands,  will  do  his  best  to 
break  them,  or  to  make  them  only  do  such  work 
as  shall  compare  unfavourably  with  what  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  do  without  them.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing,  I  am  told,  to  see  a  large  gang  of  negroes, 
each  carrying  about  four  shovelfuls  of  earth  upon' 
a  board  balanced  on  his  head,  walking  slowly  along 
on  the  embankment,  so  as  to  travel  along  two  sides 
of  a  large  field,  perhaps  for  a  mOe,  to  fill  a  breach 
— a  job  which  an  equal  number  of  Irishmen  would 
accomplish,  by  laying  planks  across  the  field  and 
running  wheelbarrows  upon  them,  in  one-tenth  oi 
the  time.  The  clumsy  iron  hoe  is  almost  every- 
where made  to  do  the  work  of  pick,  spade,  shovel, 
and  plow.  I  have  seen  it  used  to  dig  a  grave.  On 
many  plantations  a  plow  has  never  been  used ;  the 
laud  being  entirely  prepared  for  the  crop  by  chop- 
ping with  the  hoe,  as  I  have  described.  There  is 
reason,  perhaps,  for  this,  on  the  newly  cleared  rice 
ground,  encumbered  as  it  is,  with  the  close  standing 
stumps  and  strong  roots  and  protuberances  of  the 
late  cypress  swamp ;  though,  I  should  suppose, 
it  would  be  more  economical  to  grub  these  by 
hand,  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  use  of  a  strong 
plow.  On  old  plantations,  where  the  stumps 
have  been  removed,  the  surface  is  like  a  garden- 
bed,  the  soil  a  dark,  rich,  mellow,  and  exceeding- 
ly fine  loam,  the  proportion  of  sand  varying  very 
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nuch  in  different  districts,  but  always  considerable 
md  sufficient,  I  must  think,  to  prevent  an  in- 
urious  glazing  from  tbe  plow,  unless  the  land  is 
ery  poorly  drained.  Yet,  even  on  these,  tbe  plow 
not  in  general  use. 

Trials  have  been  made  on  some  of  the  South 
arolina  plantations  of  English  horse-drills,  I 
erstood,  without  satisfactory  success  :  but  I  can 
ardly  doubt  that  with  as  good  labourers  as  tl: 
ommon  English  clod-hoppers,  some  modification  ot 
might  be  substituted  advantageously  for  tbe 
ery  laborious  hoe  and  hard  process  of  planting.  I 
dould  think,  too,  the  horse-hoe  now  nmeh  used  in 
gland  for  cleaning  wheat,  (which  is  drilled 
early  one-half  closer  than  rice  usually  is,)  might 
adapted  to  rice  culture,  with  much  saving  of 
ibour  over  the  present  method  of  hand-hoeing, 
[alf  an  acre  a  day  is  the  usual  task  of  a  negro  at 
lis  operation.  Garrett's  hor.^c-hoe,  on  light  land, 
ill  easily  go  over  ten  acres,  employing  one  horse, 
ad  one  man  and  a  boy.  The  Judges  of  the  lloyal 
gricultural  Society,  at  a  trial  in^lSSl,  reported 
lat  the  work  done  by  it  was  ftir  superior  to  any 
und-hoeing.  It  requires  to  be  guided,  of  course, 
ith  great  carefulness,  and,  perhaps,  should  not  be 
[trusted  to  ordinary  slave  field  hands. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  application  of  tbe  reap- 
;  machines  now  in  use  on  every  large  grain  farm 
the  North,  has  been  made  in  the  rice  harvest, 
y  the  use  of  a  portable  tram-way  for  them  to  run 
wn,  I  should  think  they  might  be  substituted  for 
;  present  exceedingly  slow  and  toil.some  method 
reaping  with  the  sickle,  with  economy  and  great 
lief  to  the  labourers.  Such  portable  tram-ways 
1  use  in  England  for  removing  the  turnip  crop 
miry  fields  in  winter ;  and  men  earn  sixty 
nts  a  day  by  contracting  to  remove  heavy  crops 
the  rate  of  -SI. 50  an  acre,  shifting  the  trams  the: 
ves.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  rice  crop 
ght  be  taken  out  of  the  wet  ground,  and  carried 
ich  more  rapidly,  and  at  less  expense,  to  the 
ick-yard  in  this  way  than  by  the  slow  and  cruel 
;thod  now  employed. 

Could  these  and  other  labour-saving  appliances 
general  use  elsewhere,  be  introduced,  and  com- 
tition  of  labour  be  obtained,  the  cost  of  raising 
e  might,  probably,  be  reduced  one-half. 
iThat  free  labour,  even  of  whites,  can  be  used 
culture,  if  not  in  Carolina,  certainly  in  Louisia 
here  the  effect  of  the  malaria  is  not  so  deadly  to 
white  man,)  the  poor  Creoles  of  that  state  have 
ved.  But  (!ven  for  Carolina,  free  labourers  mio-ht 
procured  by  thousands,  within  a  year,  from  the 
!-regious  of  China,  if  good  treatment  and  mode- 
e  wages,  dependent  on  hard  work  and  good  be- 
nour,  could  be  sufficiently  assured  to  them.  That 
y  would  suffer  no  more  from  malaria,  than  do 
I  negroes,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  And  why, 
!ept  for  the  sake  of  consistenc}-,  or  for  the  pur- 
e  of  bullying  the  moral  sense  of  the  rest  of  njan- 
d.  South  Carolina  should  propose  to  re-establish 
African  Slave  Trade,  while  this  resource  is  left, 
annot  see.  If  the  British  and  Spanish  treat  the 
inese  labourers  which  they  have  imported  to  the 
ist  Indies  worse  than  if  they  were  negroes,  as  it 
aid,  no  evidence  is  afforded  that  such  cruelty  is 
essary.  The  Chinese  have  heathen  vices  enough 
tainly  ;  but  the  want  of  docility  and  pains-taking 
ustry  are  Dot  among  them.  And,  looking  from 
purely  economical  point  of  view,  if  orderly  in- 
;try  can  be  bought  of  them  cheaply,  nothing  more 
equired.  And  as  regards  the  other  main  con- 
;ration  on  which  the  re-opening  of  the  slave  trade 
dvocated — the  saving  of  sinners — the  souls  of 
Chinese  are  probably  as  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
iping  angels  as  those  of  the  questionably  human 
es  of  Africa. 
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"  Blessed  nre  th 
dom  of  heaven." 

Thomas  Chalklcy,  in  remarking  on  this,  says  : 
"  it  is  a  safe  and  blessed  state  to  be  spiritually 
poor,  and  to  be  rightly  sensible  of  it  before  the 
Mo^t  High.  For  then  we  are  nothing,  and  have 
nothing  but  from  the  Lord  ;  and  without  Him, 
man  sees  himself  undone  ;  his  soul  must  starve,  he 
must  go  naked,  if  the  Almighty  do  not  feed  and 
clothe  him.  When  people  see  themselves  poor  and 
wretched,  miserable,  blind,  and  naked,  without 
Christ,  Oh!  then  how  the  soul  cries  and  begs  for 
mercy  and  grace.  A  dry  form  of  words  will  not 
satisfy  it,  but  it  begs  with  tears,  Lord  help 
I  perish  !  Save  me,  or  I  am  undone  forever  ! 
Here  the  soul  humbly  approaches  the  throne  of 
Grace  by  prayer,  and  if  an  answer  is  not  quickly 
received— for  such  a  soul  is  apt  to  think  the  time 
long — it  waits  patiently,  with  that  .servant  of  God 
who  said  :  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  him  :"  for  I  know  there  is  no  help  for  me  but 
from  thee.  Oh,  my  God  and  my  Saviour,  saith  the 
truly  poor  soul.  The  food  which  must  keep  life  in 
me,  is  thy  word  ;  and  the  raiment  which  1  want  is 
thy  righteousness,  as  thou  wroughtest  it  for  me, 
and  workest  it  in  me  also.  The  Lord  looks  with 
a  compassionate  eye  on  sueh  souls,  and  doth  not 
use  to  turn  them  away  empty  ?  but  as  they  abide 
in  the  patience,  waiting  for  his  appearance  in  hope, 
he  assures  them  of  the  kingdom;  and  a  great 
hange  is  witnessed  :  for  the  blessing  of  Christ 
makes  them  rich,  which  adds  no  sorrow  with  it." 

As  Moses  always  retired  to  the  holy  taberna- 
cle for  the  determination  of  doubtful  and  disputed 
juestions,  and  fled  to  prayer,  for  aid  in  times  of  dan- 
ger and  wickedness,  so  shoHldst  thou  also  enter  the 
sacred  temple  of  thy  heart ;  and  on  the  same  occa- 
sions, fervently  implore  the  guidance  and  siqyport 
of  divine  wisdom  and  strength.  Thou  hast  read 
that  Joshua,  and  the  Children  of  Israel,  '  because 
they  asked  not  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord, 
were  betrayed  into  a  league  with  the  Gibeonites, 
being  deluded  by  fictitious  inety,  and  giving  hasty 
credit  to  deceitful  words." 
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It  is  one  of  the  miseries  inseparable  from  the 
institution  of  slavery,  that  a  fear  must  at  all  times 
more  or  less  pervade  the  community  in  which  it 
exists,  lest  those  who  are  kept  in  bondage  by  law 
and  force,  will  be  induced  tu  make  trial  of  their 
strength,  in  order  to  liberate  themselves  from  their 
oppressed  and  galling  condition.  No  matter  how 
'euiently  a  man  may  treat  those  over  whom  he 
■hums  the  authority  and  right  to  act  the  part  of  a 
master,  and  console  himself  with  the  ideaot  having 
thereby  secured  their  affection,  he  knows  they  are 
conscious  of  being  deprived  of  the  rights  of  men, 
d  that  their  natural  feelings  and  propensities 
prompt  them  to  long  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
rights,  and  urge  them  to  seek  to  obtain  it ;  and 
he  knows  not  at  what  moment  these  feelino-s, 
called  into  action  by  the  transactions  of  the  day' 
or  stimulated  by  intercourse  with  others,  may 
prove  too  strong  to  be  kept  in  check  by  consider- 
tions  relating  to  himself  and  his  family,  or  of 
anger  to  his  slaves  themselves;  or  should  he 
feel  secure  from  any  attempts  by  those  of  his  own 
household,  he  is  altogether  ignorant  how  far  he  is 
fe  from  those  of  his  neighbours. 
This  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  fear  imposes  on 
slaveholders,  and  the  communities  in  which  they 
dwell,  a  police  system  which  is  altogether  unknown 


and  unnecessary  where  slavery  is  not  present,  and 
which  is  both  expensive  and  annoying.    The  severe 
la\ys  enacted  to  prevent  everything  that  might  lead 
to  insurrection,  to  punish  those  so  offendingjlind  the 
constant  clo.se  watch  kept  up,  tell  plainly  the  gene- 
ral and  anxious  fear  that  preys  upon  those  who  are 
supporting  or  living  in  the  midst  of  the  institution 
of  slavery,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  made  by 
some  of  them  to  induce  a  belief  that  that  institu- 
tion IS  consonant  with  the  will  and  providence  of 
the  Almighty.     It  is  impossible  for  the  masters  at 
all   times  to   shut  out  from  their  minds,  however 
unwilling  they  may  be  to  acknowledge  it,  the  con- 
viction that  man  is  created  by  the  Maker  of  all 
things,  for  purposes  of  his  own  glory,  and  is  en- 
dowed with  faculties  and  feelings  appertaining  to 
beings  destined  for  a  never-ending  existence ;  tnd 
that_  to  these  endowments  are  attached  responsi- 
bilities and  rights,  to  the  proper  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  which  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is 
diametrically  opposed  ;   and  that,  therefore,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  fulfilling  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  Creator,  or  occupying  the  position  in- 
tended   to   be    secured    to  every   member    of  the 
rational  creation,  by  the  practical  operation  of  the 
principles  and  precepts,  the  doctrines  and  laws  that 
belong  to  this  last  dispensation— the  di>pensatioQ 
of  the  Gospel.     With  these  convictions,  there  must 
often  rise  in  the  mind,  even  of  those  who  believe 
they  are  conscientiously  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their 
station,  a  dread  of  righteous  retribution  on  a  com- 
munity that  obstinately  upholds  such  a  system ;  and 
that  it  may  be   permitted   by  Him  who  sees  and 
knows  the  suffering  and  degradation  into  which  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  workmanship  of  his  hands  is 
brought  and  kept  by  their  fellow  men,   that    the 
down- trodden  and  oppressed  should  be  made  the 
instruments  of  chastisement,  and,  in  their  efforts  to 
escape  from  bondage,  spread  death  and  destruction 
throughout  the  land.  The  degraded,  unenlightened 
condition,  in  which  the  slaves  are  kept,  with  pas- 
sions but  little  governed  or  restrained,  except  by 
the  fear  of  the  lash,  make  it  certain  that,  if  once 
roused  to  a   determined  attempt  to  avenge   their 
wrongs,   their  path  would  be  marked  by°murder 
and  bloodshed  in  its  most  direful  form ;   and  the 
heart  recoils  at  the  picture  of  desolation  and  misery 
which  would   be  realized  were  they  once  to  over- 
come the  efforts  of  their  masters  to  restrain  them. 
This  is  a  dreadful  state  of  feeling  to  live  in; 
but  we  believe  that  it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  throughout  our  slave  States,  and  is  often 
desti-oying  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  neigh- 
bourhoods, which,  to  a  casual  observer,  may  ap- 
pear to  be  living  in  peace  and  content.     It  is  to 
these  causes  we  must  attribute  the  wide-spread 
alarm   that    has    agitated    the    slaveholders  from 
Texas  to  Delaware,  on  account  of  supposed  insur- 
rectionary plans  and  movements  on  the  part  of 
the  slaves ;  and  from  their  influence  on  men  of 
unbridled  passions  and  power,  have  resulted  the 
barbarous   punishments  and   murders  committed 
on  the  poor  creatures  who  have  been  su-spected  of 
being  privy  to,  or  implicated  in  the  apprehended 
rising.      What    a   striking    commentary   on    the 
assertions  so  vauntingly  put  forth,  of  the  superior 
excellence  of  the   "peculiar  institution"   of  the 
South,  is  afforded  by  the  anxiety,  the  dread,  the 
vindictive   cruelty,   manifested    in   many   of   the 
newspapers  published    in   those    sections   of  the 
country  where  the  slaves  are  suspected  of  a  de- 
sign to  rise  upon  their  masters. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  plan  has  been  gene- 
rally entertained  or  matured  among  the  slaves ;  and 
the  community  is  unable  to  decide,  whether  they 
are  suffering  solely  from  their  fears,  and  a  secret 
consciousness  of  the  evils  belonging  to  their  institu- 
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tion,  or  whether  the  inmates  of  their  families  and  the 
thousands  that  surround  their  homes,  are  covertly 
banding  themselves  together,  with  the  intention  of 
embracing  some  preconcerted  opportunity  to  effect 
their  destruction.  In  either  case  we  must  suppose 
there  can  be  but  little  happiness  or  sense  of  security. 
So  far  as  we  have  heard,  there  have  nineteen 
slaves  lo.-t  their  lives,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
insurrection;  all,  we  believe,  without  any  judicial 
trial.  In  Louisiana,  where  three  were  regularly 
indicted  and  tried,  nothing  could  be  proved  against 
them,  and  they  were  acquitted. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  12th  ult.,  by 
the  steamship  Canada,  which  brought  out  the  America's 
mails  and  passengers.  The  steamship  America  sailed 
on  her  regular  day,  the  6th,  but  when  off  Cape  Clear, 
encountered  a  storm,  in  which  she  suffered  serions  da- 
mage, compelling  her  to  put  back  for  repairs.  She  re- 
turned to  Liverpool  on  the  11  th.  The  Peace  Congress  is 
to  assemble  at  Paris  during  the  present  month.  An  un- 
successful attempt  has  been  made  to  assassinate  the  King 
of  Naples.  There  had  been  a  succession  of  severe  gales 
in  the  British  Channel,  and  numerous  casualties.  The 
ship  New  York  was  wrecked  on  the  8th,  near  Dungannon, 
and  the  ship  J.  L.  Warner,  from  New  Orleans,  was  ashore 
near  Wexford.  The  captain  and  fifteen  other  persons 
belonging  to  the  wrecked  steamer  Lyonnais,  had  arrived 
eafely  at  Bordeaux.  Theobald  Mathew,  the  Irish  Apostle 
of  Temperance,  died  at  Cork,  Ireland,  on  the  9th.  Dr. 
Livingston,  the  celebrated  African  traveller,  had  reached 
Marseilles,  on  his  journey  homeward.  The  British  gov- 
ernment is  about  to  lay  a  telegraph  line  across  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Commercial  aifairs  in  France  are  not  regarded 
as  unfavourable,  but  much  dissatisfaction  is  felt  bee 
the  Bank  does  not  relax  its  rates.  Corn  is  declining 
slowly  in  all  the  French  markets.  The  imports  of  gra" 
at  Marseilles  continued  very  large.  All  was  quiet  in 
Sicily,  the  insurrection  having  been  suppressed,  and 
leader  taken  prisoner.  The  police  of  Messina  have  seized 
a  quantity  of  muskets  landed  for  the  insurgents.  Thi 
King  of  Prussia  has  appealed  to  the  great  Powers,  re 
specting  his  claims  to  Neufchatel,  inviting  them  to  join 
in  a  collective  decision.  France  and  Austria  have  ad 
vised  Prussia  to  abstain  from  military  demonstrations 
during  the  pendency  of  the  question,  promising,  at  the 
same  time,  to  support  her  views.  The  note  addressed 
by  Russia  to  the  allied  Powers,  has  been  published,  ac- 
companied by  a  circular,  demanding  the  reassembling  of 
the  Congress  at  Paris.  It  defends  the  Russian  view  of 
the  disputed  points  respecting  the  Isle  of  Serpents  and 
Bolgrad.  It  was  reported  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  50,000 
Russian  troops  are  ready  to  march  to  the  frontier  of 
Persia,  on  the  first  invitation  of  the  Shah.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  cable  for  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company 
was  proceeding  rapidly.  Directors  were  elected  at  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  on  the  9th.  These 
, mostly  reside  in  England.  Among  those  residing  in  the 
United  States,  are  Professor  Morse  and  L.  F.  Maury. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  reduced  its  rates  of  dis- 
count from  7  to  6}  per  cent.,  and  promises  a  further  de- 
cline very  soon.  The  London  discount  brokers  charge 
only  5J  per  cent,  for  call  loans.  Consols  closed,  93 J  t( 
94  for  money. 

Liverpool  Markets. — There  was  a  rather  improved  de^ 
maud  for  cotton,  with  an  advance  in  some  qualities  of 
J  a  \d.  In  breadstuffs  the  quotations  were  unaltered 
though  tending  downwards  ;  sales  small. 

One  Day  Later. — The  steamship  Europa  brought 
Liverpool  dates  to  the  13th  ult.  The  fall  of  Herat  is  al 
length  confirmed.  It  surrendered  to  the  Persian  General 
Moorad  Shafee,  on  the  26th  of  Tenth  mo.  The  English 
troops  had  arrived  in  the  Persian  Gulf  A  despatch  from 
Vienna  states,  that  France  is  mediating  between  the  bel- 
ligerents, endeavouring  to  persuade  Persia  to  yield  to 
England.  War  was  proclaimed  against  Persia,  at  Cal 
cutta,  on  the  1st  of  Eleventh  mo.,  and  the  last  division 
of  the  fleet  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  left  Bombay  on  the  13th 
of  the  same  month.  The  Arctic  exploring  bark  Resolute, 
(returned  by  the  U.  S.  government.)  had  arrived  at  Spit- 
head.  The  bullion  in  the  Banks  of  England  and  France 
continued  to  increase.  The  steamship  Hermann  sailed 
from  Southampton  on  the  3d  of  Twelfth  mo.,  bound  for 
New-York,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  from.  She  bad 
seventy-one  passengers  and  a  valuable  cargo. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.— Some  difficulty  has  occurred 
between  the  British  government  and  New  Granada,  lead- 
ing to  a  threatened  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  latter.  A 
letter  from  Carthagena,  dated  Eleventh  mo.  23d,  says  that 


the  blockade  would  commence  immediately.  Peru  was 
again  in  i evolution,  but  it  was  believed  that  Castilla 
would  be  able  to  put  it  down,  as  the  Convention  would 
ote  him  extraordinary  powers.  Chili  was  tranquil,  and 
be  country  prosperous.  The  Bank  of  Deposit  and  Dis- 
ount  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  Eleventh  mo.  The  dif- 
ferent lines  of  railroad  improvement  were  progressing 
lly.  The  Argentine  confederation,  at  the  latest  ac- 
counts, was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  rapidly  progressing 
prosperity. 

UNITED  STATES.— Conyras.— A  bill  has  been   in- 
troduced by  the  delegate  from  Minnesota,   authorizing 
people  of  that  territory  to  form  a  Constitution  and 
State  Government,   preparatory   to  admission  into  the 
Union.     The  delegate  from  Uta'h  has  had  in  his  posses- 
sion for  months  past,  the  application  of  the  people  of 
that  territory  for  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union, 
it  is  believed  that  he  will  not  present  it  at  this  ses- 
sion.    In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  calling 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  whether  a 
more  efficient  means  cannot  be  devised  for  the  preserva- 
of  the  lives  of  seamen  and  passengers,  wrecked  on 
the  coasts  of  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  and  also  whe- 
ther relief  should  not  be  granted  to  the  families  of  per- 
who  lose  their  lives  in  the  endeavour  to  rescue  in- 
dividuals from  shipwreck. 

The  Coast  Survey. — The  survey  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  year,  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific  coasts.  It 
is  more  than  half  finished  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 
Professor  Bache  estimates  that  from  ten  to  twelve  years 
will  find  the  field-work  essentially  completed,  in  all  the 
sections  but  two,  recently  begun. 

A  Convention  with  Austria,  for  the  mutual  delivery  of 
criminals,  fugitives  from  justice,  has  been  concluded. 
The  convention  requires  that  the  crime  which  the  fugi- 
tive is  charged  with,  shall  be  also  punishable  in  the 
State  to  which  he  has  fled.  Neither  contracting  party  is 
bound  to  deliver  up  its  own  citizens,  and  if  the  accused 
is  guilty  of  a  crime  in  the  country  where  he  is  found,  he 
must  be  tried  for  that  offence  I 


he   can  be  sen 


abroad. 

Importing  Cities. — The  foreign  imports  of  the  United 
States  for  the  last  year,  were  thus  divided.  Received 
New  York,  $195,645,515;  Boston,  $41,661,088 ;  New 
Orleans,  §16,682,392;  Philadelphia,  $16,585,885;  Bal- 
timore,  $9,119,907  ;  San  Francisco,  $7,289,037  ;  Oswego 
$5,321,218;  Charleston,  $1,905,234;  Buffalo,  $1,887, 238 
Salem,  $1,794,585;  Portland,  $1,480,087;  sixty-nine 
other  ports  of  entry,  $15,517,865.  Total  imports,  $314,- 
639,942. 

South  Carolina. — A  modification  of  the  law  in  relation 
to  coloured  seamen,  has  passed  both  houses  of  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature.  It  substitutes  confinement  on  board 
of  the  ships  to  which  they  belong,  instead  of  in  prison. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  269;  of  scarlet 
fever,  47. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  407  ;  of  scarlet  fever, 
46. 

Boston. — Mortality  last  week,  105  ;  of  scarlet  fever,  32. 

California. — The  steamship  Illinois  arrived  on  the  28th 
from  Aspinwall,  with  the  San  Francisco  mails  of  Twelfth 
mo.  0th.  She  brought  $1,671,560  in  gold.  Rain  had 
fallen  pretty  generally  over  the  whole  country,  but  not 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  aid  the  miners  materiallj-.  In 
the  mountainous  districts,  heavy  falls  of  snow  had  taken 
place.  The  prospects  of  the  miners  are  said  to  be  en- 
couraging. 

Negro  Troubles  at  the  South.— The  fears  of  insurrection 
have  in  measure  subsided  in  those  parts  in  which  the 
excitement  commenced,  but  have  been  renewed  in  other 
quarters.  On  the  21st,  great  alarm  prevailed  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  on  account  of  an  apprehended  rising  of  the  slaves. 
The  Mayor  had  issued  his  proclamation,  calling  upon  the 
citizens  to  organize  and  prepare  to  crush  the  insurrec- 
tion in  its  bud.  A  similar  state  of  feeling  existed  at 
Canton,  Miss.,  and  there  were  rumours  of  rebellion  in 
Nortli  Alabama.  Much  uneasiness  continued 
felt  in  some  sections  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Miscellaneous. — Ship-Building  in  Maine. — It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  one  hundred  large  ships  have  been  built  ir 
Maine  during  the  past  season,  averaging  1000  tons.  Ir 
addition,  are  about  fifty  of  the  ordinary  description.  Th< 
total  tonnage  is  believed  to  be  rather  below  the  average 
amount. 

New  Gold  Mines  in  Australia. — Reports  of  the  disco- 
very of  a  gold  field  of  unprecedented  value  in  New  South 
Wales,  130  miles  from  Sydney,  are  said  to  be  confirmed 
by  recent  advices  received  at  London. 

Iron  Masts  Discarded. — The  Belgian  steamer  Belgiqu 
lying  in  New  York,  has  condemned  her  iron  masts  as  u 
safe  and   unsuitable,   and  removed  them  to  substitute 
wooden  ones. 

Effects  of  the  Panic— A  Tennessee  paper  says  that  Se 


nator  Bell  will  lose  about  $10,000  by  the  insurrection 

lie.  Four  of  his  negroes,  in  his  absence,  were  hung 
one  of  the  local  courts,  and  five  more  afterwards  by 
mob,  without  judge  or  jury.  Yet  there  seems  to  be 
little  or  no  evidence  to  inculpate  them. 

Manumission  of  Slaves. — Saml.  Townsend,  of  Madison 
county,  Ala.,  who  died  on  the  20th  of  Eleventh  mo.,  li- 
berated 40  slaves,  and  left  them  a  large  portion  of  his 
estate. 

Longevity. — A   remarkable   instance   of   longevity   is 

;ntioned  in  the  Mexican  papers,  that  of  a  woman  who 
died  at  Actotopan,  at  the  age  of  139  years. 

Intolerance. — The  authorities  of  the  island  of  Madeira 
recently  refused  permission  for  the  interment  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  Portuguese  Protestant  in  that  island,  and  the 
body  had  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Tobacco  in  New  York. — Tobacco  has  become  one  of  the 
staple  productions  of  the  soil  of  the  Chemung  Valley, 
New  York,  and  it  is  said  to  be  more  profitable  than  any 
ther.  It  is  only  about  three  years  since  it  was  intro- 
duced, and  this  year,  we  learn,  two  or  three  hundred 
tons  have  been  raised  in  that  county  alone. 

Lake  Disasters  for  1856.— The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Tribune 
says,  '■  Enough  is  now  known  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  losses  upon  the  Lakes  for  the  season  just  closing, 
amount  to  over  four  million  dollars,  and  the  loss  of  life 
to  350.  In  1848,  the  losses  were  $404,830;  in  1849, 
$341,250;  in  1850,  $544,440;  in  1851,  $730,515;  in 
1852,  $991,015;  in  1853,  $854,350;  in  1854,  $2,187,825  ; 
in  1855,  $2,797,839. 
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Received  from  Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  30,  and  foi 
Lewis  Taber,  Jos.  Lupton,  Mt.  P.  B.  School,  $2  each, 
vol.  30,  Henry  Lupton,  $2,  vol.  29,  P.  Hall,  $0.50  to  13 
vol.  30 ;  from  G.  Michener,  agt.,  0.,  for  J.  H.  Livezey 
$2,  to  17,  vol.  31;  from  Jona.  Cowgill,  lo.,  for  Abm 
Cowgill,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Jos.  Hobson,  agt.,  0.,  $4 
vols.  28  and  29,  and  for  John  Hoge,  $4,  vols.  29  and  30; 
from  Wm.  Hancock,  Pa.,  $4,  vols.  29  and  30. 

Correction. — P.  128,  Daniel  Satterthwaite,  N.  J.,  in- 
stead of  Wm. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  at  Tunessassah,  to  take  chargi 
of  the  farm,  and  have  oversight  of  the  Institution  at  th» 
place. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
JoH.v  M.  Kaighn',  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkixtox,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  3d  of  First  mo.,  1856,  at  her  residei 
ashington  Co.,  Pa.,  Mary  Hancock,  Jr. ;  a  mem 
Westland  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  in  the  501 
year  of  her  age. 

,  on  the  29th  of  Tenth  mo.,  1856,  at  her  residem 

Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  Mary  Hancock,  Senr. ;  a  mea 
•  of  Westland  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  ' 
87th  year  of  her  age. 

,  on  the  24th  of  Sixth  mo.,  1856,  in  the  76th  ydt 

f  her  age,  Ann  Pidgeon  ;  an  elder  and  member  of  Plab 
field  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohi 
She  was  for  many  years,  through  indisposition,  depri^ 
of  the  privilege  of  attending  our  religious  meetings,  J 
manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Societ 
The  last  few  weeks  of  her  life,  she  was  more  reserl 
than  usual,  and  at  one  time  expressed  that  she  desil 

thing  so  much  as  to  be  prepared  for  her  change, 
expressed  to  a  friend  who  visited  her  a  few  days  bei 
her  close,  that  she  had  had  a  trying  season  to  p 
through,  but  that  she  now  felt  comfortable,  and  belief 
all  would  be  well,  and  her  friends  feel  a  lively  hope,  tK 
through  mercy  she  has  been  permitted  to  enter  into  ev> 
lasting  rest. 

,  on  2d  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1856,  at  his  residence 

this  city,  James  Kite,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age.  Th( 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  call,  although  sudden,  Tl 
not  unexpected  to  him,  and  that  he  was  as  one  waiti 
for  the  coming  of  his  Lord,  with  his  lamp  trimmed,  a 
his  light  burning. 

,  on  the  16th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1856,  Martha,  w 

of  Abner  Woolman,  formerly  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in' 
83d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  consistent  member  of  Up 
Springfield  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting  of  Frien 
Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 

ROBE,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Peunsylvania  Bank.  ' 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  I'M.) 

We  have  given  many  examples  of  labour-saving 
processes  produced  by  science.  We  may  regard  it 
as  a  compensating  principle  that  science  is  con- 
stantly raising  up  new  employments.  In  1798 
Galvani,  an  Italian  physician,  accidentally  disco- 
vered that  the  muscles  of  a  dead  frog  were  con- 
vulsed by  the  body  coming  in  contact  with  two 
metals.  Soon  after,  Volta,  another  Italian  phy 
cian,  produced  electric  currents  by  a  combination 
of  metals  in  what  was  called  the  voltaic-pile.  Who 
could  have  imagined  that  the  patient  working-out 
of  the  scientific  principle  that  was  evolved  in  the 
movement  of  Galvani's  dead  frog,  should  have 
raised  up  new  branches  of  human  industry,  of  thi 
most  extensive  and  varied  utility  ?  Galvanic  bat 
teries  used  to  be  considered  among  the  toys  of 
science.  They  now  send  an  instantaneous  message 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans ;  and  fill  our 
Douses  with  the  most  beautiful  articles  of  metallic 
|nanufacture — electro-plate.  About  sixteen  ye; 
^go,  it  was  discovered  that  a  piece  of  metal  might 
receive  a  fine  permanent  coating  of  another  metal 
(jy  the  agency  of  galvanism.  The  discovery  created 
k  strong  interest  in  men  of  science,  and  many  small 
experiments  were  tried  to  fix  a  coating  of  copper  to 
tome  other  metal.  Manufacturing  enterprise  saw 
j~he  value  of  the  discovery,  which  has  been  simply 
lescribed  in  a  popular  work  : 

"  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  a  porous 
■essel ;  this  is  placed  in  a  larger  vessel  containing 
i  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  a  piece  of  zinc  is 
ilaced  in  the  former,  and  a  piece  of  silver  or  of  cop- 
ier in  the  latter,  and  both  pieces  are  connected  by 
,  wire.  Then  does  the  wondrous  agent,  electricity, 
legin  its  work ;  a  current  sets  in  from  the  zinc  to 
he  acid,  theace  through  the  porous  vessel  to  the 
ulphate,  thence  to  the  silver  or  copper,  and  thence 
0  the  conducting  wire  back  again  to  the  zinc ;  and 
o  on  in  an  endless  circuit.  But  electricity  never 
aakes  such  a  circuit  without  disturbing  the  chemi- 
al  relations  of  the  bodies  through  which  it  passes ; 
be  zinc,  the  silver  or  copper,  the  sulphuric  acid,  the 
xygen,  and  the  hydrogen,  all  are  so  far  affected 
hat  the  zinc  becomes  eaten  away,  while  a  beautiful 
eposit  of  metallic  copper,  derived  from  the  decom- 
losition  of  the  sulphate  appears  on  the  surface  of 
he  silver  or  copper.  Copper  is  not  the  only  metal 
?hich  can  be  thus  precipitated  ;  gold,  silver,  pla- 
inum,  and  other  metals  may  be  similarly  treated." 

When  experiment  had  proved  that  every  im- 
^able  form  of  cheap  metal  could  be  coated  vrith 


silver  or  gold,  by  the  agency  of  electro-chemistry, 
an  immediate  demand  was  created  for  designers, 
modelers,  and  moulders.  Vases  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful forms  were  to  be  produced  in  metal,  which 
should  have  the  properties  of  solid  silver,  without  its 
costliness.  The  common  metal  vase  is  dipped  into 
a  tank  containing  a  solution  of  silver.  It  is  placed 
in  connection  with  the  wires  of  the  galvanic  battery. 
Atom  after  atom  of  the  silver  in  solution  clings  to 
the  vase,  which  soon  comes  out  perfectly  silvered. 
The  burnisher  completes  its  beauty.  It  is  the  same 
with  a  solution  of  gold.  The  pride  of  riches  may 
boast  the  value  of  a  solid  plate,  which  tempts 
thieves  to  "  break  in  and  steal."  The  nobler  gra- 
tification of  taste  may  secure  the  beauty  without  the 
expense  or  risk  of  loss. 

But  the  great  principle  thus  brought  into  prac- 
tical use  is  carried  further  in  the  realms  of  art.  It 
becomes  a  copying  process.  It  can  multiply  copies 
of  the  most  minute  engraving  without  in  the  slight- 
est degree  deteriorating  the  beauty  of  the  engraver's 
work.     The  copy  is  as  good  as  the  original. 

The  same  principle  of  depositing  one  metal  upon 
another  in  minute  atoms  has  produced  galvanized 
tinned-iron — iron  which  will  not  rust  upon  exposure 
to  weather^  and  thus  applicable  to  many  purposes 
of  building — and  iron  which  can  be  applied  to  many 
objects  of  utility  with  greater  advantage  than  tin- 
plate. 

There  are  few  persons  now  without  their  da- 
guerreotype portraits  of  some  member  of  the  family. 
This  is  a  portrait  copied  from  the  human  face  by  a 
sunbeam.  The  name  daguerreotype  is  derived  from 
the  Frenchman  Daguerre,  the  discoverer.  We  no 
tice  this  branch  of  recent  invention  merely  to  point 
out  how  science  and  art  call  forth  mechanical  la- 
bour. When  every  house  has  its  little  portrait, 
there  will  naturally  be  a  great  demand  for  frai 
The  manufacture  of  daguerreotype-frames  in  the 
United  States,  has  furnished  a  new  field  of  employ- 
ment. 

Every  scientific  discovery,  such  as  photography, 
is  a  step  in.  advance  of  preceding  discovery.  If 
Newton  had  not  discovered  the  fundamental  pro 
perties  of  light,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  should 
in  all  likelihood,  have  had  no  photography  in  the 
nineteenth.  Abstract  science  is  the  parent  of  pi 
tical  art. 

"Arago  afiirms  that  men  will  learn  to  speak  of 
the  age  of  Papin  or  of  Watt  as  they  now  speak  of 
the  ages  of  kings  and  warriors.  The  monarch 
may  distinguish  his  rule  by  advancing  his  people  in 
civilization ;  the  warrior  may  strike  off  bonds  from 
the  limbs  of  slaves,  or  scatter  in  the  fields  of  con- 
quest the  seeds  of  literature  and  art ;  but  the  man 
who  gives  to  the  world  a  new  power,  and  teaches 
his  brethren  how  to  wield  it,  has  a  royalty  of  his 
own,  and  deserves  that  '  Hero  Worship'  which  en- 
thusiasts offer  at  the  shrine  of  greatness. 

"  Newton,  by  developing  the  laws  of  gravitation  ; 

Franklin,  by  drawing  lightning  from  the  clouds; 

and  James  Watt,  by  his  discoveries  of  the  relations 

f  heat  and  steam,  stand  toward  the  world  in  the 

ttitude  of  creators.     They  have  been  the  instru- 

lents  through  which  truths  have  been  brought  into 

the  world — and  these  truths  have  exalted  man 

intelligence  and  increased  his  power. 


"  Newton's  great  truth  has  had  its  application 
in  every  branch  of  mechanical  science.  The  falling 
apple  took  root  in  the  soil.  The  clock  which  beats 
the  passing  moments,  the  machine  employed  to  drive 
the  pile,  and  the  science  of  projectile  forces — now 
so  important  to  Europe  and  the  world — are  some 
of  the  fruits  gathered  from  the  tree  which  sprang 
from,  that  falling  apple.  Newton  gave  us,  in  the 
truth  which  he  discovered,  a  balance  in  which  to 
weigh  the  planets  of  our  system,  and  the  sun  around 
which  they  revolve.  Franklin,  with  his  wonderful 
kite,  realized  the  poetic  fable  of  Prometheus — ho 
stole  the  fire  from  heaven.  But  greater  than  Pro- 
metheus, he  subdued  the  spirit  of  the  storm,  and 
taught  mankind  to  protect  themselves  from  the  tor- 
rents of  its  wrath.  The  slender  thread  of  Frank- 
lin's kite,  along  which  the  lightning  travelled,  was 
the  line  from  which  has  been  derived  the  electrical 
wire,  which  now  conveys  men's  thoughts  and  wishes 
over  land  and  under  ocean." 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  eminent  writers, 
that  the  "  man  who  will  go  into  a  cotton-mill — who 
will  observe  the  parts  of  the  machinery,  and  the 
various  processes  of  the  fabric,  till  he  reaches  the 
hydraulic  press,  with  which  it  is  made  into  a  bale, 
and  the  canal  or  railroad  by  which  it  is  sent  to 
market,  may  ^nd  every  branch  of  trade,  and  every 
department  of  science,  literally  crossed,  intertwined, 
interwoven  with  every  other,  like  the  woof  and  warp 
of  the  article  manufactured."  This  crossing  and 
intertwining  of  the  abstract  and  practical  sciences, 
the  mechanical  skill  and  the  manual  labour,  which 
are  so  striking  in  the  manufacture  of  a  piece  of 
calico,  prevail  throughout  every  department  of  in- 
dustry in  a  highly  civilized  community.  Every  one 
who  labours  at  all  profitably,  labours  for  the  pro- 
duction of  utility,  and  sets  in  motion  the  labour  of 
others.  Look  at  the  labour  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. In  the  fourteenth  century,  John  de  Gaddes- 
den  treated  a  son  of  Edward  II.  for  the  small-pox 
by  wrapping  him  up  in  scarlet  cloth,  and  hanging 
scarlet  curtains  round  his  bed ;  and  as  a.  remedy 
for  epilepsy,  the  same  physician  carried  his  patients 
to  church  to  hear  mass.  The  medical  art  was  so 
little  understood  in  those  days  that  the  professors  of 
medicine  had  made  no  impression  upon  the  under- 
standing of  the  people ;  and  they,  consecjuently, 
trusted  not  to  medicine,  but  to  vain  charms,  which 
superstitions  the  ignorance  of  the  practitioners  them- 
selves kept  alive.  The  surgical  practitioners  of  Eu- 
rope, at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  put 
their  unhappy  patients  to  the  most  dreadful  torture 
by  their  mode  of  treating  wounds  and  broken  limbs. 
AVhon  they  amputated  a  leg  or  an  arm,  they  applied 
the  actual  cautery,  or  red-hot  iron,  to  stop  the  effu- 
sion of  blood.  Ambrose  Pare,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  French  surgeons  of  that  period,  who 
accompanied  the  army  to  the  siege  of  Turin,  in  1536, 
thus  describes  the  mode  in  which  he  found  his  sur- 
gical brethren  dealing  with  gunshot  wounds  : 

"  I  was  then  very  raw  and  inexperienced,  having 
never  seen  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds.  It  is 
true  that  I  had  read  in  the  Treatise  of  Jean  de 
Vigo  on  wounds  in  general,  that  those  inflicted  by 
fire-arms  partake  of  a  poisonous  nature  on  account 
of  the  powder,  and  that  they  should  be  treated  with 
hot  oil  of  elder,'mixed  with  a  little  theriacum.  See- 
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ing,  therefore,  tbat  such  an  application  must  needs  put 
the  patient  to  extreme  pain,  to  assure  myself  before 
I  should  make  use  of  this  boiling  oil,  I  desired  to 
see  how  it  was  employed  by  the  other  surgeons.  I 
found  their  method  -was  to  apply  it  at  the  first  dress- 
ing, as  hot  as  possible,  within  the  wounds,  with  tents 
and  sctons;  and  this  I  made  bold  to  do  likewise. 
At  length  my  oil  failed  me,  and  I  was  fain  to  sub- 
stitute a  digestive,  made  of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  rose- 
oil,  and  turpentine.  At  night  I  could  not  rest  in 
my  bed  in  peace,  fearing  that  I  should  find  the 
wounded,  in  who.se  cases  I  had  been  compelled  to 
abstain  from  using  the  cautery,  dead  of  poison  : 
this  apprehension  made  me  rise  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  visit  them  ;  but  beyond  all  my  hopes,  I 
found  those  to  whom  I  had  applied  the  digestive, 
suffering  little  pain,  and  their  wounds  free  from  in- 
flammation ;  and  they  had  been  refre.shed  by  sleep 
in  the  night.  On  the  contrary,  I  found  those  to 
whom  the  aforesaid  oil  had  been  applied,  feverish, 
in  great  pain,  and  with  swoUing  and  inflammation 
round  their  wounds.  I  resolved,  therefore,  that  I 
would  never  burn  unfortunate  sufi'erers  from  gun 
shot  in  that  cruel  manner  again."  Francis  I.,  king 
of  France,  having  a  persuasion  that,  because  the 
Jews  wore  the  most  skilful  physicians  of  that  day, 
the  virtue  was  in  the  Jew,  and  not  in  the  science 
which  he  professed,  sent  to  Charles  V.  of  Spain  for 
a  Jewish  physician ;  but  finding  that  the  man  who 
arrived  had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  ' 
fused  to  employ  him,  thinking  the  virtue  of  healing 
had  therefore  departed  from  him.  A  statute  of 
Henry  A'lII.  says,  "  For  as  much  as  the  science 
and  cunning  of  physic  and  surgery  is  daily  within 
this  realm  exercised  by  a  great  multitude  of  ignO' 
rant  persons,  of  whom  the  greater  part  have  no  in^ 
sight  in  the  same,  nor  in  any  other  kind  of  learn- 
ing :  some,  also,  con  no  letters  on  the  book,  so  far 
forth,  that  common  artificers,  as  smiths,  and  weav 
ers,  and  women,  boldly  and  accustomably,  take 
upon  them  great  cures,  in  which  they  partly  use 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  partly  apply  such  medicines 
to  the  disease  as  be  very  noxious,  and  nothing  meet, 
to  the  high  displeasure  of  God,  great  infamy  to  the 
faculty,  and  the  grievous  damage  and  destruction 
of  diverse  of  the  king's  people."  When  such  igno 
rancc  prevailed,  diseases  of  the  slightest  kind  must 
have  been  very  often  fatal ;  and  the  power  of  all 
men  to  labour  profitably  must  have  been  greatly 
diminished  by  the  ravages  of  sickness.  These 
ravages  are  now  checked  by  medical  science  and 
medical  labour. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

William  Bewsbniy. 

(Concluded  from  p-age  101.) 

Notwithstanding  "William  Dewsbury's  age,  and 
great  infirmities,  feeling  himself  a  little  strength- 
ened, and  having  an  ardent  desire  once  more  to 
visit  and  to  labour  amongst  Friends  in  London,  he 
had  faith  to  venture  from  home,  and  arrived  there 
in  the  3d  month,  1688.  He  had  also  entertained 
the  hcpe  of  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which 
was  to  be  held  in  the  following  month.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  attended  a  meetiu" 
for  worship  at  Grace-church  street,  where  he  deli- 
vered a  powerful  and  impressive  testimony  on  re- 
generation, according  to  the  declaration  of  our 
Lord  to  Nicodemus,  "  "\^erily,  verily  I  say  unto 
thee,  except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God  :"  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God."  He  continued  in  London  until 
the  30th  of  the  3d  month,  wishing  to  be  at  the  ap- 
proaching Yearly  Meeting ;  but  being  taken  ill 
soon  after  the  meeting  at  which  he  had 


largely  engaged  in  the  ministry,  and  his  disorder 
continuing  to  increase,  he  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  his  friends,  and  then  proceeded  home- 
wards : 

"  Dear  Friends  and  brethren :  I  did  not  know 
until  last  night,  but  I  should  have  been  with  you 
at  the  Yearly  Meeting.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
visit  me  with  my  ancient  distemper,  which  hath  ac- 
companied me  many  years  in  prison,  and  since  1 
released.  The  distemper  was  so  sharp  upon 
last  night,  that  I  did  not  know  whether  I 
should  live  to  see  another  day ;  but  crying  to 
the  Lord,  he  ordered  and  cleared  my  way  to 
go  into  the  country,  so  that  I  cannot  be  with  you 
at  the  Yearly  Meeting ;  but  desire  the  Lord  to 
assist  you  with  his  blessed  power  and  heavenly 
life,  to  hriiig  in  the  scattered  ones,  to  their  everlast- 
ing comfort,  and  his  glory  forever.  Amen  !  And 
that  it  may  be  so  with  you,  is  the  prayer  of  your 
loving  brother,  William  Dewsbury.  London,  the 
30th  of  the  3d  month,  1688." 

That  the  members  might  be  preserved  from  all 
divisions  and  separations  among  themselves,  and 
that  those  who  had  been  caught  with  this  disposi- 
tion might  be  reclaimed  and  brought  back  into  the 
true  fellowship,  appeared  to  be  the  deep,  heartfelt 
engagement  of  this  largely  experienced  servant  of 
the  Prince  of  peace,  whose  advent  was  accom- 
panied by  the  anthem  of  the  angelic  host,  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  and  good 
will  to  men."  Near  the  close  of  that  remarkable 
epistle  which  he  wrote  from  Warwick,  in  1686,  he 
says  :  "  I  have  a  concern  upon  my  spirit  that  all 
Friends  and  brethren  have  their  hearts  affected  as 
mine  is,  to  live  in  the  sense  of  the  mercies  of  the 
Lord.  And  for  the  time  to  come,  every  one  en- 
deavour to  prevent  the  enemy  making  disunion 
among  Friends  and  brethren,  as  of  late  years  he 
hath  been  doing,  by  public  opposition  to  some,  and 
others  not  jieitieritly  keeping  in  their  places,  h.&\e 
also  separated.  The  difference  being  so  public, 
hath  caused  many  a  sorrmvful  heart,  and  given 
cause  to  the  enemies  of  God  to  rejoice.  This  hath 
been  a  greater  exercise  and  trouble  to  me  than  all 
the  sharp  persecutions  and  imprisonments  I  have 
endured  for  the  word  of  God,  and  testimony  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  unwillingness  of  some 
to  keep  near  their  true  friends  under  patient  sufi'cr- 
ing,  and  to  strive  to  promote  and  maintain  the  an- 
cient fellowship  which  so  eminentlyi  marked  the 
exercise  of  real  Friends,  has  been  a  cause  of  deep, 
heartfelt  afiiiction,  and  where  it  exists,  greatly  dimi- 
nishes the  comforts  and  benefits  of  religious  society. 

Although  he  was  favoured  to  reach  home  by 
short  and  easy  journies,  he  only  lived  seventeen 
days  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter.  About  a 
a  week  before  he  died,  a  few  Friends  being  met  in 
his  chamber,  rising  from  his  bed  in  great  weakness 
of  body,  he  addressed  them  as  follows  :  "  My  God 
hath  put  it  into  my  heart  to  bear  a  testimony  in  his 
name  and  blessed  Truth.  I  can  never  forget  the 
day  of  his  great  power  and  blessed  appearance, 
when  he  first  sent  me  to  preach  his  everlasting  Gos- 
pel, and  to  proclaim  the  day  of  the  Lord  to  the 
people ;  and  he  confirmed  the  same  by  signs  and 
wonders.  Therefore,  Friends,  be  faithful,  and  trust 
in  the  Lord  your  God.  For  this  I  can  say,  I  never 
since  played  the  coward,  but  joyfully  entered  pri- 
sons as  palaces,  telling  my  enemies  to  hold  me  there 
as  long  as  they  could.  And  in  the  prison-house 
/  sang  praises  to  my  God,  and  esteemed  the  bolts 
and  locks  put  upon  me  as  jewels ;  and  in  the  name 
of  the  eternal  God,  I  always  got  the  victory.  For 
they  could  keep  me  no  longer  than  the  determined 
time  of  my  God."  Is  it  not  the  disposition  at  this 
time  to  get  out  of  prison,  out  of  a  little  suffering, 
that  we  may  have  some  imaginary  ease?     Do  we 


esteem  the  obstructions  in  the  way  to  this  antici- 
pated ease  as  jewels,  as  evidences  of  the  chastening 
love  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  refine  and  purify  and 
prepare  us  to  exalt  his  great  name,  and  to  .draw 
others  to  him  I  After  speaking  of  a  day  of  trial 
to  come,  he  says :  "  This  I  have  further  to  signify, 
that  my  departure  draws  nigh.  Blessed  be  my 
God,  I  am  prepared  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  die, 
nd  put  off  this  corrupt  mortal  tabernacle,  this 
flesh  that  hath  so  many  infirmities.  But  the  life 
that  dwells  in  it,  ascends  above  all,  out  of  the  reach 
of  death,  hell  and  the  grave ;  and  immortality  and 
eternal  life  are  my  crown  forever  and  ever.  There- 
fore, you  that  are  left  behind,  fear  not,  nor  be  dis- 
ouraged,  but  go  on  in  the  name  and  power  of  the 
Lord,  and  bear  a  faithful  and  living  testimony  for 
him  in  your  day.  And  the  Lord  will  prosper  his 
work  in  your  hand,  and  cause  his  truth  to  flourish 
and  spread  abroad.  For  it  shall  have  the  victory, 
and  no  weapon  formed  against  it,  shall  prosper. 
The  Lord  hath  determined,  it  shall  possess  the  gates 
of  its  enemies  ;  and  the  glory  and  the  light  thereof 
shall  shine  more  and  more  until  the  perfect  day." 
He  concluded  with  prayers  to  the  Lord  for  all  his 
people  everywhere,  but  more  especially  for  his 
dearly  beloved  friends,  assembled  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  He  departed  this  life  about  a  week  after- 
wards, on  the  17th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1688,  and 
was  buried  at  Warwick. 

In  a  testimony  signed  by  George  Whitehead,  S. 
Crisp  and  others,  they  say,  "He  was  one  whom 
God  raised  up  early  in  the  morning  of  his  glorious 
day,  and  made  an  eminent  instrument  in  his  hand, 
for  the  publication  of  his  mighty  day  and  power ; 
preaching  repentance,  in  order  to  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  bearing  a  faithful  and  universal  testimony 
to  the  free  grace  of  God  to  mankind.  The  Lord 
was  with  him,  and  prospered  him  in  his  manifold 
sufferings,  travels  and  labours  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Many  were  made  sensible  of  the  beneflt  of 
his  labours,  to  the  good  of  their  immortal  souls. 
For  the  Lord  our  God,  in  whose  dread  and  zeal  he 
laboured,  endued  him  with  faith  and  courage,  and 
with  great  boldness  for  his  name  and  truth ;  and 
he  published  the  same  in  great  plainness,  and  in  the 
simplicity  thereof.  To  the  tender-hearted  he  was 
exceedingly  tender ;  but  to  the  stubborn  and  lofty 
he  was  sharp  and  plain ;  admonishing  them,  and 
declaring  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  against 
that  state ;  waiting  and  endeavouring  with  much 
patience  and  long-suffering,  the  recovery  of  such, 
who,  through  the  subtilty  of  the  enemy,  had  fallen 
from  truth  and  from  unity  with  the  people  of  God  ; 
among  ivhcrm  he  icas  sincerely  devoted  to  main- 
tain love  and  unity.  But  when  any  made  it  their 
work  to  cause  division  and  discord,  and  to  sow  dis-; 
sension  among  brethren,  he  would  plainly  testify 
against  them,  and  reject  them ;  and  in  the  dread 
of  the  Lord's  power,  thunder  out  God's  judgment; 
against  their  deceit  and  wickedness — as  he  didl 
upon  his  last  visit  to  London,  a  few  days  before  his 
departure  out  of  the  body,  which  he  then  told  somej 
of  us,  was  near  at  hand.  He  vtas  fervent  andfre-'. 
quent  in  23'rayer  to  God  for  tlte  good  of  his  church, 
and  fc/r  the  gatJiering  of  jieople  to  their  true  rest  ; 
wherein  we  have  had  true  unity  with  him ;  and 
our  souls,  with  many  more,  have  been  often  refreshed 
and  comforted  with  him.  His  many  deep  sufferings 
for  the  truth,  and  his  fiiithful  travels  and  labours, 
are  never  to  be  forgotten.  Although  the  envy  of 
wicked  and  unreasonable  men  was  very  great  and 
flerce  against  him,  he  feared  neither  their  malice, 
threats,  nor  blows ;  but  boldly  went  forth  publish- 
ing the  truth,  by  testifying  to  that  of  God  in  all 
consciences.  The  hand  of  divine  Providence  did 
often  deliver  him  in  a  wonderful  manner  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  wicked,  for  his  name's  sake.     Finally, 
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havins;  faithfully  served  his  generation,  and  finished 
his  sufferings,  testimony,  and  course  with  joy,  he  hath 
now  obtained  the  crown  immortal,  and  is  gone  into 
the  everlasting  rest,  from  all  his  labours,  and  his 
■works  follow  him,  with  a  blessed  reward  in  the  king- 
dom of  glory  and  peace." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Walrus  aud  Walrns  Ilnnting. 

While  the  Advance  was  frozen  up  in  Rensselaer 
Harbour,  Dr.  Kane  and  his  party  frequently  obtain- 
ed acceptable  reUef  and  assistance  from  a  band  of 
friendly  Esquimaux  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  fall  of 
1854,  the  natives  removed  to  some  distance  from  the 
ship,  and  the  party,  some  of  whom  were  afflicted 
with  scurvy,  began  to  feel  the  want  of  the  fresh  pro- 
visions which  they  had  occasionally  obtained  from 
them.  Under  these  circumstances,  Dr.  Kane  dis- 
patched two  of  his  men,  Morton  and  Hans,  to  track 
out,  if  possible,  the  new  hunting-grounds  of  the  Es- 
quimaux. Morton  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  efficient  of  Kane's  men.  Hans  was  a  young 
Esquimaux  who  joined  the  expedition  in  South 
Greenland,  and  proved  a  trustworthy  fellow  and 
most  valuable  addition  to  it.  Aided  by  their  dogs, 
the  men  reached  the  huts  of  the  natives  upon  the 
fourth  day  after  leaving  the  brig,  at  a  distance  of 
sixty-five  or  seventy  miles.  There  were  but  a  few 
families  of  them.  The  little  community  had  lost 
two  of  its  members  by  death  since  the  spring. 
"  They  received  Morton  and  his  companion  with 
much  kindness,  giving  them  water  to  drink,  rubbing 
their  feet,  drying  their  moccasins,  and  the  like.  The 
women,  who  did  this  with  something  of  the  good- 
wife  air  of  prerogative,  seemed  to  have  toned  down 
much  of  the  rudeness  which  characterized  the  batch- 
elor  settlement  at  Anoatok.  The  lamps  were  cheer- 
ful and  smokeless,  and  the  huts  much  less  filthy." 

"  After  sharing  the  supper  of  their  hosts,  that  is 
to  say,  after  disposing  of  six  frozen  ducks  apiece, 
the  visitors  stretched  themselves  out  and  passed  the 
jnight  in  unbroken  perspiration  and  slumber.  It  was 
'evident  from  the  meagreness  of  the  larder,  that  the 
hunters  of  the  family  had  work  to  do ;  and  from 
some  signs  which  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of 
Morton,  it  was  plain  that  Myouk  and  his  father  had 
determined  to  seek  their  next  dinner  upon  the  floes. 
I'They  were  going  upon  a  walrus  hunt ;  and  Morton, 
itrue  to  the  mission  with  which  I  had  charged  him, 
invited  himself  and  Hans  to  be  of  the  party. 

"  I  have  not  yet  described  one  of  these  exciting 
incidents  of  Esquimaux  life.  Morton  was  full  of  the 
one  he  had  witnessed,  and  his  account  of  it  when  he 
same  back  was  so  graphic,  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
escape  from  the  egotism  of  personal  narrative  by 
^ving  it  in  his  own  words.  Let  me  first,  however, 
endeavour  to  describe  the  animal.  His  portrait  on 
a,  neighbouring  page  is  truer  to  nature  than  any  I 
lave  seen  in  the  books;  the  specimens  in  the  museums 
rf  collectors  are  imperfect,  on  account  of  the  drying 
Df  the  skin  of  the  face  against  the  skull.  The  head 
of  the  walrus  has  not  the  characteristic  oval  of  the 
?eal ;  on  the  contrary,  the  frontal  bone  is  so  curved 
a,s  to  present  a  steep  descent  to  the  eyes,  and  a  square, 
blocked-out  aspect  to  the  upper  face.  The  muzzle 
is  less  protruding  than  the  seal's,  and  the  cheeks 
and  lips  are  completely  masked  by  the  heavy  quill- 
like bristles.  Add  to  this  the  tusks,  as  a  garniture 
to  the  lower  face ;  and  you  have  for  the  walrus  a 
^rim,  ferocious  aspect  peculiarly  his  own.  I  have 
seen  him  with  tusks  nearly  thirty  inches  long  ;  his 
ibody  not  less  than  eighteen  feet.  When  of  this 
size  he  certainly  reminds  you  of  the  elephant  more 
.than  any  other  living  monster.  The  resemblance 
of  tlie  walrus  to  man  has  been  greatly  overrated. 
i  The  notion  occurs  in  our  systematic  treatises,  accom- 
I  panicd  with  the  suggestion  that  this  animal  may 


have  represented  the  merman  and  mermaid.  The 
square,  blocked-out  head  which  I  have  noticed  ef- 
fectually destroys  the  resemblance  to  humanity  when 
distant,  and  the  colossal  size  does  the  same  when 
near.  Some  of  the  seals  deserve  the  distinction  much 
more ;  the  size  of  the  head,  the  regularity  of  the  fa- 
cial oval,  the  droop  of  the  shoulders,  even  the  move- 
ments of  the  animal,  whether  singly  or  in  groups, 
remind  you  strikingly  of  man." 

The  party  which  Morton  attended  upon  their 
walrus-hunt  had  three  sledges.  One  was  to  be 
taken  to  a  cache  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  other 
two  dragged  at  a  quick  run  toward  the  open  water, 
about  ten  miles  ofi'  to  the  southwest.  They  had  but 
nine  dogs  to  these  two  sledges,  one  man  only  riding, 
the  others  running  by  turns.  As  they  neared  the 
new  ice,  and  when  the  black  wastes  of  mingled 
cloud  and  water  betokened  the  open  sea,  they  would 
from  time  to  time  remove  their  hoods,  and  listen  in- 
tently for  the  animal's  voice. 

After  a  while  BIyouk  became  convinced,  from 
signs  or  sounds,  or  both — for  they  were  inappre- 
ciable by  Morton, — that  the  walrus  were  waiting 
for  him  in  a  small  space  of  reeentlj'  open  water  that 
was  glazed  over  with  a  few  days  growth  of  ice,  and 
moving  gently  on,  they  soon  heard  the  characteristic 
bellow  of  a  bull  awuk.  The  walrus,  like  some  of  the 
higher  order  of  beings  to  which  he  has  been  com- 
pared, is  fond  of  his  own  music,  and  will  lie  for  hours 
istening  to  himself.  His  vocalization  is  something  be- 
tween the  mooing  of  a  cow  and  the  deepest  baying 
of  a  mastifi' ;  very  round  and  full,  with  its  barks  or 
detached  notes  repeated,  rather  quickly,  seven  to  nine 
times  in  succession.  The  party  now  formed  in  single 
file,  following  in  each  other's  step,  and  guided  by  an 
admirable  knowledge  of  ice-topography,  wound  be- 
hind hummocks  and  ridges  in  a  serpentine  approach 
toward  agroupof  pond-like  discolourations,  recently 
frozen-in  spots,  but  surrounded  by  firmer  and  older 

When  within  half  a  mile  of  these,  the  line  broke, 
and  each  man  crawled  toward  a  separate  pool  Mor- 
ton on  his  hands  and  knees  following  Myouk.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  walrus  were  in  sight.  They  were 
five  in  number,  rising  at  intervals  through  the  ice 
in  a  body,  and  breaking  it  up  with  an  explosive 
puff,  that  might  have  been  heard  for  miles.  Two 
large,  grim-looking  males  were  conspicuous  as  the 
leaders  of  the  group. 

Now  for  the  marvel  of  the  craft.  When  the  wal- 
rus is  above  water,  the  hunter  is  flat  and  motion- 
less ;  as  he  begins  to  sink,  alert  aud  ready  for  a 
spring.  The  animal's  head  is  hardly  below  the 
water-line  before  every  man  is  in  a  rapid  run,  and 
again,  as  if  by  instinct,  before  the  beast  returns,  all 
are  motionless,  behind  protecting  knolls  of  ice.  They 
seem  to  know  beforehand  not  only  the  time  he  will 
be  absent,  but  the  very  spot  at  which  he  will  reap- 
pear. In  this  way,  hiding  and  advancing  by  turns, 
Myouk,  with  Morton  at  his  heels,  has  reached  a 
plate  of  thin  ice  hardly  strong  enough  to  bear  them ; 
at  the  very  brink  of  the  water-pool  the  walrus  are 
curvetting  in.  Myouk,  till  now  phlegmatic,  seems 
to  waken  with  excitement.  The  coil  of  walrus-hide, 
a  well-trimmed  lineof  many  fathoms  length,  is  lying 
at  his  side.  He  fixes  one  end  of  it  in  an  iron  barb, 
and  fastens  this  loosely  by  a  socket  upon  a  shaft  of 
unicorn's  horn  :  the  other  end  is  already  looped,  or, 
as  sailors  would  say,  "  doubled  in  a  bight."  It  is 
the  work  of  a  moment.  He  has  grasped  the  har- 
poon ;  the  water  is  in  motion ;  puffing  with  pent-up 
respiration,  the  walrus  is  within  a  couple  of  fathoms, 
close  before  him.  Myouk  rises  slowly,  his  right 
arm  thrown  back,  his  left  flat  at  his  side.  The  wal- 
rus looks  about  him,  shaking  the  water  from  his 
crest;  Myouk  throws  up  his  left  arm,  and  the  ani- 
mal, rising  breast  high,  fixes  one  look  before  he 


plunges.  It  has  cost  him  all  that  curiosity  can  cost ; 
the  harpoon  is  buried  under  his  left  flipper.  Though 
the  awuk  is  down  in  a  moment,  Myouk  is  running 
at  desperate  speed  from  the  scene  of  his  victory, 
paying  ofi'  his  coil  freely,  but  clutching  the  end  by 
its  loop.  He  seizes  as  he  runs  a  small  stick  of  bone, 
rudely  pointed  with  iron,  and  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment drives  it  into  the  ice ;  to  this  he  secures  his 
line,  pressing  it  down  close  to  the  ice-surface  with 
his  feet. 

(To  l>e  conclude.!.) 

For  *'  Tlio  Friend." 

Some   Extracts    from    a    Work,    endtieJ    "lecfnres 
oa  Conpcr," 
By  Geo.  B.  Chkever.     Pub.  1856. 
(Continued  from  page  131.) 

"  In  the  piece  on  '  Charity,'  we  encounter  the 
first  expressive  and  energetic  lines  devoted  by 
Cowpcr  to  the  description  of  his  abhorrence  of 
slavery.  The  sentiments  are  those  not  of  a  man 
merely,  but  a  christian ;  not  of  our  native  love  of 
liberty — a  consistent  element  in  every  human  mind 
— but  also  as  taught  by  grace,  and  by  the  charity, 
which  is  the  fairest  and  foremost  in  the  train  of 
graces. 

"  Oh,  most  degradin}!;  of  all  ills  that  wait 
On  man,  a  mourner  in  his  best  estate  ! 
All  other  sorrows  virtue  maj  endure. 
And  find  submission  more  than  half  a  cure. 
Grief  is  itself  a  medicine,  and  bestowed 
To  improve  the  fortitude  that  bears  the  load, 
To  teach  the  wanderer,  as  his  woes  increase, 
The  path  of  wisdom,  all  whose  paths  are  peace. 
But  slavery  ! — Virtue  dreads  it  as  her  grave; 
Patience  itself  is  meanness  in  a  slave: 
Nature  imprints  upon  whate'er  we  see 
That  has  a  heart  aud  life  in  it,  Be  free  I 

Canst  thou,  and  honoured  with  a  christian  name. 

Buy  what  is  woman-born,  aud  feel  no  shame? 

Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 

Expedience  as  the  warrant  for  the  deed? 

So  may  the  wolf,  whom  famine  has  made  bold, 

To  quit  the  forest,  and  invade  the  fold. 

So  may  the  ruffian,  who,  with  ghostly  glide. 

Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bedside ; 

Not  he,  but  his  emergence  forced  the  door  ; 

He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 

A  Briton  knows,  or  if  he  knows  it  not. 
The  Scripture  placed  within  his  reach,  he  ougbt. 
That  souls  have  no  discriminating  hue. 
Alike  important  in  their  Maker's  view ; 
That  none  are  free  from  blemish  since  the  fall — 
And  love  Divine  has  paid  one  price  for  all. 
The  wretch  that  works  and  weeps  without  relief, 
Has  o.NE  that  notices  his  silent  grief. 
He,  from  whose  hand  alone  all  power  proceeds. 
Ranks  its  abuse  among  the  foulest  deeds, 
Considers  all  injustice  with  a  frown, 
But  marks  the  man  that  treads  his  fellow  down. 
Remember,  heaven  has  an  avenging  rod  ; 
To  smite  the  poor  is  treason  against  God." 

*  *  "  A  cold  day  in  nature  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  set  the  vegetation ;  and  storms  are  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  even  our  finest  weather  from  in- 
juring us.  Cowper's  native  tendency  to  social  plea- 
santry and  humour  perhaps  needed  to  be  chastened, 
or  at  least  balanced,  for  under  all  his  gloom,  the 
drollest  recollections  were  sometimes  uppermost  in 
his  mind.     *  *     That  proverb   is  as    full  of 

truth  as  pithiness,  that  '  the  laughter  of  fools  is  like 
the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot;'  and  persons 
who  live  for  nothing,  but  to  giggle  and  make  giggle, 
are  the  most  unmirthful  beings  in  the  world.  Cow- 
per's early  associates,  when  he  knew  nothing  higher 
or  better  than  worldly  mirth,  were  sad  illustra- 
tions. *  * 

How  beautiful,  in  this  connection,  are  Cowper's 
lines  on  social  life  and  conversation,  along  with  that 
exquisite  picture  of  the  walk  to  Emmaus.     *         * 

"It  happened  on  a  solemn  evening-tide, 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  Surety  died, 
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Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined, 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind, 
Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went, 
In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event. 
They  spake  of  Him  they  loved,  of  Him  whose  life, 
Though  blameless,  had"  incurred  perpetual  strife. 
Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 
A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 
The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore, 
The  further  traced,  enriched  them  still  the  more. 
They  thought  Him,  and  they  justly  thought  Him,  one 
Sent  to  do  more  than  He  appeared  to  have  done, 
To  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else  ;  and  wondered  He  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  stranger  joined  them,  courteous  as  a  friend. 
And  asked  them,  with  a  kind,  engaging  air. 
What  their  affliction  was,  and  begged  a  share. 
Informed,  He  gathered  up  the  broken  thread. 
And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  He  said, 
Explained,  illustrated,  and  touched  so  well 
The  tender  theme  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell. 
That,  reaching  home,  the  night,  they  said,  is  near, 
We  must  not  now  be  parted,  sojourn  here. 
The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest, 
And  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  feast, 
He  bless'd  the  bread,  but  vanished  at  the  word, 
And  left  fhem  both  exclaiming,  'Twas  the  Lord  I 
Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  He  deigned  to  say, 
Did  they  not  burn  within  us  by  the  way  ? 

Now  theirs  was  converse,  such  as  it  behooves 
Man  to  maintain,  and  such  as  God  approves. 
Their  views  indeed  were  indistinct  and  dim. 
But  yet  successful,  being  aimed  at  Him. 
Christ  and  his  character,  their  only  scope. 
Their  object,  and  their  subject,  and  their  hope. 
They  felt  what  it  became  them  much  to  feai 
And,  wanting  Him  to  loose  the  sacred  seal. 
Found  him  as  prompt  as  their  desire  was  true 
To  spread  the  new-born  glories_  in  their  view. 
— Well  I  what  are  ages,  and  the  lapse  of  time. 
Matched  against  truths  as  lasting  as  sublime  7 
Can  length  of  years  on  God  himself  exact? 
Or  make  that  fiction  which  was  once  a  fact? 
No  I  marble  and  recording  brass  decay, 
And,  like  the  graver's  memory,  pass  away ; 
The  works  of  man  inherit,  as  is  just, 
Their  author's  frailty,  and  return  to  dust. 
But  truth  Divine  forever  stands  secure, 
Its  head  is  guarded,  as  its  base  is  sure ; 
Fixed  in  the  rolling  flood  of  endless  years, 
The  pillar  of  the  eternal  plan  appears, 
The  raving  storm  and  dashing  wave  defies, 
Built  by  that  Architect  who  built  the  skies. 
Hearts  may  be  found,  who  harbour  at  this  hour 
That  love  of  Christ,  and  all  its  quickening  power, 
And  lips  unstained  by  folly  or  by  strife. 
Whose  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  deep  well  of  life, 
Tastes  of  its  healthful  origin,  and  flows, 
A  Jordan,  for  the  ablution  of  our  woes. — 
0  days  of  heaven,  and  nights  of  ecjual  praise. 
Serene  and  peaceful  as  those  heavenly  days. 
When  souls  drawn  upward  in  communion  sweet, 
Enjoy  the  stillness  of  some  close  retreat. 
Discourse,  as  if  released,  and  safe  at  home. 
Of  dangers  past,  and  wonders  yet  to  come. 
And  spread  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  breast. 
Upon  the  lap  of  covenanted  rest!" 
(To  be  continued.) 


Exercise  in  open  Air. — From  Hartstene's  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Polar  Sea,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing: 

Nature  has  qualified  man  to  breathe  an  atmo- 
sphere 120  degrees  above  zero,  or  50  below  it,  a 
difference  of  170  degree^i,  without  injury  to  health  ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  physicians,  that  great  and  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature  are  injurious  to  health, 
is  disproved  by  recorded  facts.  There  are  very 
few  Arctic  navigators  who  die  in  the  Arctic  zone  : 
it  is  the  most  healthy  climate  on  the  globe  to  those 
who  breathe  the  open  air.  We  have  among  our 
associate  observers  and  records  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature in  Australia,  where  the  temperature  rose 
to  115  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  next'  morning  at  5 
o'clock  was  down  to  40  degrees — a  change  of  75  de- 
grees in  14  hours.  There  the  people  are  healthy — 
and  another  at  Franconia,  N.  H.,  where  the  changes 
are  the  most  sudden,  the  most  frequent,  and  of  the 


greatest  extent  of  any  place  with  which  I  am  in 
correspondence  on  the  American  continent,  and  yet 
there  is  no  town  of  its  size  that  has  so  great  a 
population  of  its  inhabitants  who  pass  the  age  of 
threescore  years  and  ten.  It  is  the  quality  of  the 
changed  air  that  constitutes  the  diiference  that  phy- 
sicians notice,  and  not  the  temperature. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

"letters  iEsthetic,  Social,  and  Moral," 

Written  from  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  by  Thomas  C. 
Upham,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophj  in 
Bowdoin  College. 

Foreign  travel  is  so  much  more  common  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  so  many  of  those  who  engage  in  it, 
think  they  must  favour  the  public  with  their  thoughts 
and  impressions,  and  a  description  of  what  they  see 
and  hear,  that  the  reading  part  of  the  community 
is  overwhelmed  with  the  number  of  books  of  tra- 
vels, and  every  place  and  point  of  interest  has  so 
often  been  described,  that  the  charm  of  novelty  is 
at  an  end.  Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  a 
traveller  who  views  men  and  things  through  a  dif- 
ferent medium  from  the  great  mass,  and  thus  in- 
vests them  with  fresh  interests  and  attractions,  and 
this  is  to  a  coasiderable  extent  the  case  with  the 
writer,  the  title  of  whose  book  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Some  extracts  from  his 
letters,  we  apprehend,  may  prove  both  agreeable 
and  instructive  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  and 
an  additional  reason  for  asking  their  insertion  is, 
that  the  book,  although  given  to  the  public  only 
about  a  year  since,  is  now  out  of  print  and  not 
likely  to  be  republished. 

"  We  sailed  from  New  York  for  Liverpool  on 
Saturday,  the  18th  of  September,  in  the  steamship 
Arctic,  Captain  Luce,  commander.  The  day  was 
bright  and  beautiful.  As  the  majestic  steamer 
sailed  down  the  broad  and  noble  Hudson,  a  magni- 
ficent scene  presented  itself  The  wide  expanse  of 
water  which  opened  to  view,  the  hills  and  woods  of 
Hoboken,  the  shipping  antj  the  spires  of  Jersey 
City,  the  Battery  and  Castle  Garden,  the  mighty 
throng  of  masts  in  the  East  River,  the  splendid  re- 
sidences and  churches  of  Brooklyn,  the  frowning 
fortifications,  the  boats  passing  and  repassing  amid 
the  shipping  that  floated  lazily  in  the  river  and  in 
the  New  York  bay,  formed  a  group  of  unsurpassed 
beauty  and  magnificence.  In  a  few  hours  we  crossed 
the  bay  of  New  York,  passed  through  the  Narrows, 
and  were  moving  swiftly  over  the  broad  ocean. 

The  introduction  of  the  steamship,  in  itself  and 
in  its  relations,  constitutes  an  event  of  no  small  mo- 
ment in  the  history  of  man.  It  is  not  only  an  in- 
dication of  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  of  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  but  of  the  advancement  of 
civilization.  Those  who  first  discovered  the  uses 
and  applications  of  steam,  and  those  who,  by  their 
expanded  thought  and  generous  efforts,  have  se- 
cured its  highest  practical  results,  have  deserved 
and  won  the  gratitude  of  men.  *  *  * 

Every  thing  which  exists  or  takes  place  not  only 
has  its  history  but  its  teachings,  but  the  lesson  which 
it  reveals  will  be  differently  read  and  interpreted 
by  different  minds.  The  steamship  carries  not 
merely  merchandise  but  MEN ;  a  congregation,  or  if 
you  prefer  it,  a  cargo  of  human  hearts,  each  of 
which  has  strong  and  often  tender  ties,  reaching  in 
every  direction.  Other  persons  will  read  different 
lessons  on  board  the  steamship,  as  it  thus  carries 
forth  its  precious  load  of  immortal  beings ;  but  that 
which  I  read  first  and  with  very  deep  interest  was 
the  great  lesson  on  social  humanity.  The  great 
problems  of  sociality — its  foundation,  its  infinitely 
varied  ties,  its  mighty  strength — were  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  the  occurrences  which  presented  them- 
selves. *  *  *  *  * 


Strangers  on  board  an  Atlantic  steamer,  and 
tanding  in  need  of  each  other's  aid  and  sympathy, 
soon  get  acquainted.  A  lady  was  pointed  out  to 
my  notice,  who  had  come  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Her  story,  as  I  understood  it,  partly  from  her  own 
lips,  was  this.  Her  husband  was  a  military  man,  , 
and  some  years  since,  in  some  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  Germany,  held  the  rank  of  captain. 
Experiencing  reverses,  they  had  fled  to  America, 
and  established  themselves  on  a  farm  in  Missouri. 
Even  now  it  would  be  dangerous  for  her  husband 
to  return ;  and  hence  she  was  travelling  with  her 
three  little  children,  unattended  and  unprotected  by 
their  father,  on  this  long  journey  of  four  thousand 
miles,  that  she  might  see  once  more  in  her  native 
land  the  face  of  her  parents  and  brothers. 

The  mighty  principle  of  family  love,  stronger, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  in  our  nature,  operates  in 
a  great  variety  of  directions.  Sometimes,  in  con- 
secjuence  of  the  variety  of  its  objects,  it  becomes 
antagonistical  to  itself,  and  has  the  effect  to  separate 
very  near  friends,  and  to  lead  the  objects  of  it  into 
distant  lands.  On  board  of  our  vessel  was  an  Ameri- 
can lady,  estimable  for  every  virtue,  who  was  leaving 
her  native  land  and  its  many  pleasant  associations 
and  joys,  in  order  to  take  up  a  permanent  residence 
in  Scotland.  I  had  known  her  in  her  own  country  ; 
had  been  well  acquainted  with  her  parents  while 
they  lived,  and  her  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are 
still  living;  and  could  not  therefore  be  ignorant, 
how  much  she  suffered,  and  how  much  she  sacrificed 
in  fulfilling  her  purpose.  I  asked  her  one  day  why 
she  did  not  take  a  different  course,  and  permit  her 
husband  to  go  abroad,  and  transact  his  business 
without  her.  Her  answer,  disinterested  as  it  was 
beautiful,  was,  that  undoubtedly  her  husband  would 
consent  t6  such  a  course,  but  that  she  could  not 
bear  to  see  him  spend  his  life  in  labour  without  the 
consolations  of  a  home.  In  this  generous  answer  I 
expression  of  a  great  truth,  which 


seems  to  me  to  have  a  close  connection  with  man's 
happiness.  It  is,  that  man  without  woman  has  not, 
and  cannot  have  a  home.  He  may  have  a  place, 
a  locaTity,  a  country  perhaps ;  but  a  lumw,  the  rest- 
ing-place of  hopes  and  desires,  the  locality  of  the 
heart's  sacred  affections,  he  has  not  and  cannot  ^i 
have,  without  woman.         *         *         *         * 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  28th  of  September,  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  which  arose 
in  a  clear  sky  and  dazzling  sunlight,  fresh  and 
beautiful  from  the  morning  wave.  Absorbed  in  the 
historic  associations  which  are  connected  with  this 
celebrated  "  Isle  of  the  ocean,"  the  hours  flew  rapid- 
ly by,  as  we  passed  in  succession  Cape  Clear,  the 
light  of  Kinsale,  the  cove  of  Cork,  the  city  of  Water- 
ford,  and  other  places  on  the  coast.  In  the  after- 
noon we  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Irish  or  St. 
George's  Channel,  and  were  rapidly  approaching 
the  well  known  point  of  land,  called  Holyhead, 
which  is  situated  on  the  English  side  of  the  channel. 
We  were  about  sixty-five  miles  distant  from  this 
place,  and  in  a  position  which  is  considered  a  dan- 
gerous one  without  the  aid  of  a  pilot,  when  sudden- 
ly a  very  violent  storm  commenced.  The  rain  fell 
in  torrents.  The  wind  blew  from  the  north-east,  a 
full  gale,  and  directly  ahead.  The  sea  rolled  in 
terrible  fury  in  one  vast  sheet  of  foam.  The  vast 
ship,  with  all  the  steam  she  could  bear,  made  but 
slow  way,  as  the  infuriated  waves,  rent  asunder  as 
they  came  in  terrible  contact  with  the  struggling 
Arctic,  rushed  by  on  each  side,  foaming  and  roar- 
ing like  a  two-fold  cataract  of  Niagara.  The  storm 
continued  ten  hours ;  and  so  violently  agitated  was^ 
the  sea,  that  no  pilot  was  able  to  approach  the  ves- 
sel the  next  morning  until  ten  o'clock.         *         * 

There  is  a  voice  in  the  ocean,  which  addresses 
the  moral,  as  well  as  the  emotional  and  iBsthetio  I 
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lature.  In  its  vastness  and  its  agitations,  it  has  a 
ubduing  and  devotional  effect  upon  the  uiiud,  like 
hat  which  one  experiences  who  dwells  in  the  midst 
if  the  forests,  and  pointed  rocks,  and  solitary  echoes 
if  lofty  mountains.  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon 
t,  especially  when  it  is  greatly  agitated,  without 
eceiving  the  impression,  that  there  is  somewhere  in 
he  universe  of  things,  a  strength,  a  substantial 
;reatness,  which  can  have  its  foundation  and  be 
ully  realized  only  in  God.  And  this  suggestion  of 
trength  in  the  Infinite  is  connected  with  the  idea, 
—never  brought  home  so  closely  before, — of  our 


fpanse, 


Oh  God!     When  tost  upon  the  wave 

lly  heart  instinctive  turns  to  Thee, 
Thou  hast  the  power  to  smite  or  save 

The  arbiter  of  destiny. 
Though  wide  and  wild  this  vast  ( 

It  brings  this  solace  of  the  sou^ 
That  'tis  not  accident  or  chance. 

Which  malves  these  mighty  billows  roll. 

'Tis  God,  who  gives  the  high  behest, 

Which  makes  them  fall  or  makes  them  rise ; 

Which  sinks  the  caverns  in  their  breast, 
Or  sends  them  foaming  to  the  skies. 

He  guards  the  sparrow  on  the  shore ; 

He  rocks  the  sea-bird  on  the  sea  ; 
And  here,  amid  the  billow's  roar. 

Will  not  my  Father  think  of  me  ? 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGEAPHICAl  SKETCHES, 

f  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem 

bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN   ESTAUGH. 
(Continued  from  p.ige  133.) 

John  Estaugh  was  now  preparing  to  visit Tortola, 
ad  was  no  doubt  comforted  and  consoled  in  find- 
ig  his  dear  friend,  and  faithful  fellow-labourer  in 
16  gospel,  John  Cadwallader,  under  a  similar  con- 
'Tu.  Before  leaving  America,  however,  he  finished 
liting  an  essay,  the  subject  of  which  had  been 
Mghtily  upon  his  mind.  It  is  entitled  "A  call  to 
le  unfaithful  professor  of  Truth."  As  it  has  been 
ng  out  of  print,  we  will  introduce  it,  slightly 
)ridged. 

"  The  great  courage  and  zeal  of  our  worthy 
fiends,  who  first  received  the  Truth  in  this  latter 
;e  of  the  world,  hath  been  often  brought  to  my 
ew.  Many  were  the  hardships  which,  for  Christ's 
ike,  they  underwent ;  yet,  in  all  things,  they  re- 
jced,  looking  upon  it  as  a  blessing  from  God,  that 
ey  were  thought  worthy  to  suffer  for  him  ;  count- 
»  the  loss  of  all  things  but  as  dross  and  dung, 
at  they  might  win  Christ.  With  their  all,  they 
rchased  the  Truth ;  and  having  gained  it,  were 
ider  of  it ;  watching  over  themselves  and  one  an- 
ler  in  love,  so  that  no  evil  might  get  up  among 
em,  to  hinder  the  growth  of  that  pure  Seed,  which 
)d  had  sown  in  their  hearts. 
"Here  as  the  good  ground,  brought  they  forth 
intifully  of  those  things  which  the  great  Lord  of 
3  vineyard  was  well  pleased  with  ;  and  he  blessed 
e  work  in  their  hands,  and  gave  them  dominion 
er  their  enemies,  adding  daily  to  their  number, 
3h  as  should  bo  saved.  What  blessed  effects, 
thfulness  to  God  doth  produce  !  by  it  the  heart 
mes  to  be  purged  from  all  deceit  and  filthiness, 
d  the  soul  beautified  with  righteousness.  Then, 
im  within,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart, 
8  good  things  brought  forth.  On  the  contrary, 
lere  the  heart  is  not  made  good,  the  evil  man  out 
his  evil  treasure,  brings  forth  evil  things, — pride, 
vetousness,  malice,  envy,  deceit,  and'all  things 
at  are  bad.  To  my  grief,  I  have  seen  too  much 
these  amongst  many  who  are  shrouding  them- 
ves  under  the  profession  of  Truth.     Wo !  unto 


you,  ye  false-hearted  ones.  The  face  of  the  Lord 
is  against  you,  because  of  these  things ;  and  the 
time  is  coming,  wherein  you  shall  be  made  to  know, 
a  profession  will  not  do,  although  it  be  of  the  truth 
itself. 

"  Therefore,  in  the  fear  of  God,  I  warn  you  all, 
whether  young  or  old,  to  return  before  it  be  too 
late.  The  Lord  will  not  always  strive  with  you, 
although  he  is  merciful  and  long-suffering  to  you 
wards,  and  hath  often  visited  you  both  immediately 
and  instrumentally,  laying  open  your  condition. 
But  Oh !  how  have  you  rejected  him,  and  had 
those  in  derision,  who,  in  love  for  your  souls,  have, 
in  the  fear  of  God,  sometimes  reproved  you,  for 
your  light  and  frothy  behaviour,  which  is  out  of  the 
truth,  and  at  other  times  for  runnino-  into  the  vai: 
fashions,  and  pernicious  ways  of  the  world.  Not- 
withstanding the  evil  of  these  things  hath  been  laid 
before  you  from  time  to  time,  yet  some  are  sayin 
they  see  no  evil  in  them,  and  that  they  should  be 
let  alone  to  see  it  in  themselves.  Others  are  cry 
ing,  such  things  are  but  small  matters.  Thus  the 
devil  is  endeavouring  to  uphold  his  kingdom  in  you, 
that,  if  possible,  he  might  throw  down  that  by  you, 
which,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  hath  been  built 
faithful  children,  whom  he  hath  called  to  his 
work,  and  qualified  for  his  service.  The.se  as  good 
soldiers  are  making  war  in  righteousness  against  all 
unrighteousness ;  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are 
not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and  mighty,  through  God, 
to  the  pulling  down  the  strongholds  of  sin  and 
Satan,  that  so  reformation  might  go  forward  in  the 
nation.  < 

"  Ye  libertines  are  against  this  work.  You  are 
endeavouring  to  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
concerned  therein,  and  thus  make  the  hearts  of 
those  sad,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  made  sad 
The  Mighty  God  will  call  you  to  account  for  these 
things,  and  appoint  your  portion  amongst  the  un- 
believers, if  ye  repent  not.  Therefore,  seek  the  Lord 
whilst  he  is  near,  lest  the  kingdom  be  rent  from 
you.  Then,  what  will  the  world  avail  you  ?  Ye 
shall  cry  and  mourn,  but  there  will  be  none  to  pity 
you.  He  whom  you  have  slighted,  will  slight  you 
again,  and  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when 
your  fear  eometh.  Thus  will  the  Mighty  God,  who 
is  just  and  equal  in  all  his  ways,  deal  with  the  re- 
bellious children  who  take  counsel,  but  not  of  him, 
and  that  cover  vrith  a  covering,  but  not  of  his  Spirit. 
"  I  warn  you,  in  the  love  of  God,  to  take  care  in 
time,  and  withdraw  yourselves  from  the  evil  coun- 
sellor, for  his  end  is  to  destroy  you,  and  to  deprive 
you  of  eternal  happiness.  Therefore,  be  ye  awak- 
ened, and  incline  your  minds  unto  the  Lord,  who 
is  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  that  out  of  all 
things  which  are  hurtful,  he  may  gather  you.  So 
you  shall  no  longer  remain,  as  the  ground  which 
drinketh  in  the  rain  that  eometh  upon  it,  and  brings 
forth  briars  and  thorns,  and  so  is  nigh  to  cursing. 
The  desire  of  my  soul  is,  that  you  may,  through 
hearkening  to  the  word  of  Power,  witness  your 
barrenness  to  be  turned  into  fruitfulness,  and  your 
dry  ground  into  springs  of  water,  that  glory  to  his 
name  you  may  bring.  For  our  Saviour  saith, 
Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  in  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit.  But  this  [fruit]  must  be  that  of  his  own 
Spirit,  the  manifestation  whereof  is  given  to  every 
man  to  profit  withal.  Therefore,  sink  ye  down  in 
your  measures,  and  yield  obedience  to  the  living 
manifestations  of  the  Son  of  God.  Then  will  ye 
a  profiting  aright,  in  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  here  you  will  witness  the  strong  man  to  be 
bound  and  cast  out  of  his  possession.  Then  will 
all  jarrings  and  janglings  come  to  an  end,  and  in- 
stead of  shy  looks  and  evil  surmisings  one  against 
another,  there  will  be  a  meeting  each  other  in  that 
love,  which  is  without  dissimulation.     Thereby  it 


will  be  known  that  ye  are  the  disciples  of  Christ;  for 
by  this,  said  he,  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.  Where 
this  undefiled  love  is  wanting,  the  mark  of  a  true 
disciple  is_  wanting,  and  it  will  not  be  any  one's 
say-so,  which  will  render  him  or  her  to  be  such. 
According  to  our  friuts,  shall  we  be  judged.  Let 
all  consider  what  fruits  they  are  bringing  forth.  He 
or  she  who  brings  forth  strife,  or  appears  in  a 
peevish,  envious  spirit  against  the  brethren,  are 
thereby  judged  to  be  of  the  corrupt  tree.  No  such 
sour  grapes  are  seen  upon  those  branches  which 
abide  in  the  Holy  Vine,  and  draw  their  life  from  the 
Divine  Root,  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  of  a  peaceable 
spirit,  seek  not  revenge,  are  not  proud,  nor  covet- 
ous, but  of  an  humble  mind,  adorned  with  that  holy 
inward  adorning  that  the  Apostle  spoke  of,  and 
which  too  many  are  strangers  to,  who  yet  are  mak- 
ing profession  with  us.  For  the  sake  of  these,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  gift  of  God  may  be  stirred  up, 
and  have  its  liberty  in  them  in  whom  it  hath  been 
long  stifled  and  oppressed  as  a  cart  with  sheaves. 
Many  go  bowed  down  in  .spirit,  because  of  the  scan- 
dal, which,  through  the  carelessness  of  these  hath 
been  brought  upon  the  Truth,  which  is  altogether 
pure  and  without  blemish  in  itself,  who  are  crucify- 
ing the  Lord  afresh  unto  themselves,  in  his  spiritual 
appearance,  and  put  him  as  to  open  shame,  causing 
many  to  blaspheme  his  worthy  name." 


Selected. 
HEART'S  EASE. 
I  knew  her  in  her  brightness,  a  creature  full  of  glee. 
As  the  dancing  waves  that  sparkle,  on  a  placid  summer 

To  her  the  world  was  sunshine,  and  peace  was  in  her 

breast, 
For  "  contentment"  was  her  motto,  and  a  "  heart's  ease" 


Yet  deem  not  for  a  moment,  that  her  life  was  free  from 

She  shaied  the  storms  and  sorrows,  that  others  sigh  to 
bear : 

But  she  met  earth's  tempests  meekly,  in  the  hope  of  hea- 
ven's rest, 

She  gave  not  up  her  motto,  nor  cast  away  her  crest! 


But  our  p.aths  might  all  be  smoother,  and   our  hearts 

would  all  be  blest, 
With  "  contentment"  for  our  motto,  and  a  "  heart's  ease" 

for  our  crest ! 


If  there  be  any  contest  among  the  servants  of  the 
Lord,  let  this  be  the  only  one — Who  shall  be  most 
zealous  in  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master !  who 
shall  be  most  earnest  in  prayer,  most  patient  in 
hope,  most  lowly  and  gentle  in  spirit. 

For  "  Tbe  Friend." 

Wo  must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God."  Acts  xiv.  22.  This  was 
fied  in  the  experience  of  our  dear  young  Friend, 
Mary  Ann  Cope,  of  whose  death  we  have  account  in 
the  13th  number  of  "  The  Friend."— And  it  seems 
due  to  this  precious  child,  her  many  young  friends, 
but  most  of  all  to  her  Heavenly  Father,  to  give  a 
few  of  her  exercises  on  her  sick  bed  : — She  passed 
through  deep  mental  conflict,  mourned  over  "  time 
mi.sspent;"  called  upon  her  young  companions  to 
"  take  warning  ;"  "  to  lead  different  lives  from  what 
they  had  done;"  said  "there  were  three  things 
hich  had  given  her  much  pain;"  "not  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  more  frequently;"  "thoughts 
'uring  our  silent  meetings;"  and  "  reading  a  few 
pernicious  books."  "  I  never  read  many,  no  1  a 
very  few,"  "  but  they  have  cost  me   much   pain." 


142, 


THE    FRIEND. 


"  How  very  wrong  it  is  in  young  people  to  spend 
their  time,  their  2}recioHS  time,  so  unprofitably."  In 
regard  to  not  attending  meetings  rightly,  she  said, 
"  this  has  worried  me  much ;  hut  the  few  last  times 
I  was  at  meeting,  I  felt  the  Lord's  presence  near, 
and  my  meetings  were  much  better  than  formerly  ;" 
then  (alluding  to  the  last  one  she  attended,)  said 
"  that  was  a  good  meeting."  In  a  letter  written 
about  that  time,  she  said,  "  I  do  not  know  why  it 
is,  but  a  preparation  for  another  world  is  so  con- 
stantly before  me." 

She  informed  those  around  her,  she  had  had  much 
to  do  since  being  laid  on  that  sick  bed  ;  "  I  have 
tried  to  think  of  all  I  have  ever  said  or  done,  and 
laid  it  before  my  Heavenly  Father,  and,  I  believe, 
through  His  mercy,  I  have,  been  forgiven."  Truly 
here  was  exemplified  the  truth  of  the  declaration 
"  There  is  ?ioiv,  therefore,  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."  "  For  the  law  of 
the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  nie  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."     Romans,  viii.  1,  2. 

12th  Month  25th,  1856. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


Railroads  in  the  United  States, 

The  following  valuable  and  interesting  table  is 

copied  by  one  of  our  daily  papers,  from  The  United 

States  Railroad  and  Mining  Register. 


Railroads,  at  tlie  Commencement  of  the 

1856  and  1857. 

Mileage. 

Jan.  1, '56 

422.2 


States. 
Maine 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York     . 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland*    . 
Virginia* 
North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi     . 

Louisiana 

Texas    . 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio      . 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Wisconsin     . 

Iowa     . 

Missouri 

California 


645.5 

515.6 

1,207.1 

78.4 

596.2 
2,668.2 

448.3 

1,737.8 

84.0 

371.8 


Mileage. 

Jan.  1,'57. 

442.2 

645.5 


Miles  opened  in  five  years,  eudii 


1832 
1837 
1842 
1847 
1852 


1,439 
6,295 
1857      .      12,564 
It  will  be  observed  from  the  above,  that  Penn- 
sylvania has   increased   her  railroads,  during  the 
past  year,  more  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
New  England  and  New  York  have  nearly  com- 
pleted th°ir  railroad  system  ;  but  in  this  State  we 
ave  a  great  deal  to  do  yet,  and  another  year  will 
probably  show  a  still  greater  increase. 


1,285.6 

78.5 

85.4 

7.0 

600.9 

4.7 

2,702.9 

34.7 

472.3 

24.0 

2,164.1 

426.3 

119.0 

35.0 

377.8 

6.0 

1,479.9 

227.8 

612.0 

129.0 

706.4 

29.0 

1,062.0 

60.0 

26.0 

26.0 

484.5 

167.0 

197.9 
2,641.1 
1,438.2 


D,7G0.4        24,195 


306.7 

108.8 

2,869,7 

228.6 

1,806.8 

368.6 

559.5 

89.0 

2,531.2 

398.9 

629.9 

353.5 

253.0 

165.0 

189.7 

45.4 

ading  portions  in  District  of  CoUrabii 
OP   KAILHOAD.S. 


Years. 

Miles. 

Years 

1828 

3 

1843 

1829 

28 

1844 

1830 

41 

1845 

1831 

54 

1846 

1832 

131 

1847 

1833 

570 

1848 

1834 

762 

1849 

1835 

918 

1850 

1836 

1,102 

1851 

1837 

1,412 

1852 

1838 

1,843 

1853 

1839 

1,920 

1854 

1840 

2,167 

1855 

1841 

3,319 

1856 

1842 

3,877 

1867 

"A  Happy  New  learl" 
It  is  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  young  .friends, 
and  may  we  all  find  the  coming  one  happier  still 
and  still  better.  For  us  all  it  is  now  stainless,  and 
as  a  school  friend  wrote  to  me  ten  years  ago  to-day, 
"let  us  think  for  ourselves  with  what  deeds  it 
shall  be  filled,  or  rather  should  be,  for  I  fear_  ' 
shall  and  the  should  of  our  actions  often  differ 
widely."  She  seemed  to  me  then  a  most  beautiful, 
noble  character  :  she  has  now  for  six  years  been 
where  time  is  not,  with  those  that  surround  the 
Throne.  And  as  I  sit  here  this  morning,  the 
wood-fire's  crackling  alone  breaking  the  stillness, 
and  think  of  her  and  of  her  words,  as  I  do  at  the 
closing  of  each  year,  I  feel  that  she  worketh 
among  us  yet,  and  the  memory  of  her  beautiful  e: 
ample  still  shineth.  How  many  of  us  in  the  d. 
parting  year  have  knowi^some  chain  of  friendship 
fastened  in  the  skies !  It  is  sweet  to  have  friends 
on  earth,  but  sweeter  to  have  friends  in  heaven.  It 
should  purify  our  desires,  and  assist  to  redeem  us 
from  the  trivial  things  of  time  :  and  assuredly  it 
ought,  it  must,  impress  upon  us  the  need  of  endea- 
vouring to  do  the  work  we  have  to  do.  "  I  intend 
to,"  has  lost  far  more  souls  than  "  I  wUl  not."  And 
if  any  of  us  feel  vaguely  a  conviction  of  wrong,  do 
not  let  us  turn  to  others,  or  seek  to  lay  upon  them 
what  belongeth  to  ourselves,  but  "  stand  still  in  the 
light  of  God,"  till  we  see  clearly  where  we  are  in 
error.  We  cannot  reform  others,  unless  we  first 
reform  ourselves  ;  and  if  that  work  is  too  great  for 
us — if  in  that  light  we  seem  too  vile  in  our  own 
eyes,  we  know  on  Whom  help  is  laid.  It  will  be 
no  assistance  to  us  or  excuse  for  us,  that  others 
have  done  wrong  too.  It  is  a  cowardly  and  de 
ceitful  excuse  in  one  grown  to  years  of  understand 
ing,  to  seek  to  lay  his  errors  on  any  other ;  for  hi 
has  light  given  him  unmistakeably  to  see  the 
wrong,  and  an  ever  present  and  all-mighty  Helpe 
in  whose  strength  to  overcome.  We  are  never  s< 
ady  to  accuse  others  for  wrong  influences  on  u.' 
as  when  conscience  accuseth  us  for  wrong  allowed 
within  us. 

True  Iffoe  is  the  blessed  antidote  for  the  poison 
of  all  evil-thinking  of  others.  If  we  know  the 
love  of  the  Father  so  purely,  that  in  Him  and  by 
His  Spirit  we  love  all  men  as  ourselves,  we  will 
accept  their  actions  in  such  humility  and  faith,  that 
though  they  should  be  evil,  they  will  harm  us  not. 
But  if  we  keep  turning  away  from  the  convic- 
tions in  own  hearts  for  the  sin  tliere,  and  busy  our- 
selves with  imagined  or  supposed  evil  in  others, 
sujiposed,  perha2)s,  only  to  excuse  ourselves,  as  if 
that  could  be,  I  fear  we  will  not  have  had  a  much 
happier  or  better  New  Year  when  1857  shall  be 
numbered  "  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood,"  and 
its  deeds  be  written  in  the  book,  and  sealed. 

But  if  we  permit  the  spirit  of  Love  to  rule  and 
spread  in  us,  we  will  accept  the  acts  of  others — 
the  advices,  control,  and  restrictions  of  our  parents 
and  elders,  unwelcome  or  needless  though  they 
may  seem,  as  good  and  wise,  and  far  sooner  doubt 


ourselves  than  them.  For  he  that  loveth  not  the 
Lord  himself,  will  murmur  at  His  unerring  dispen- 
sations, and  rebel  against  his  laws  ;  but  to  him 
that  loveth  wholly  and  entirely,  bitter  things  are 
made  sweet,  and  crooked  places  plain,  and  all 
things  work  together  for  good. 

If  we  then  seek  this  Holy  Spirit  of  Love,  which 
crucifies  self  and  follow  its  leadings,  we  shall  find 
harmony  in  our  own  hearts,  and  looking  through 
this  heavenly  medium,  will  learn  true  charity  and 
forbearance,  considering  ourselves,  lest  we  also  be 
tempted  ;  and  as  we  are  fitted  for  usefulness  to 
others,  a  way  will  open  before  us  where  we  shall 
help  and  not  hinder,  where  we  may  make  and  not 
mar,  and  where  through  free  grace  and  mercy  each 
may  become  in  the  new  year,  a  "  new  man,  created 
after  God  in  righteousness,  and  true  holiness." 

Y.  T.  E. 

Ohio,  First  mo.  1st,  1857. 


Secojid  Amiual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Home  for  the  Moral  Reform  of  Destitute 
Coloured  Children. 

The  Blanagers  of  this  Institution  desire  to  pre- 
sent to  their  friends  and  the  public,  a  sketch  of  its 
present  condition,  and  of  the  prospect  of  usefulness 
which  continues  to  attend  the  working  of  the  simple 
and  humble  effort  now  being  made  under  their 
superintendence.  The  result  is  encouraging,  though 
conducted  on  a  scale  not  at  all  adequate  to  meet  the 
urgent  necessities  of  the  class  for  whose  welfare  i| 
was  established.  ' 

The  Home  and  School,  located  at  No.  218  Lom, 
bard,  above  Seventh  Street,  continue  under  the  card 
and  supervision  of  the  energetic  and  devoted  Ma4 
tron,  who  has  hitherto  laboured  with  unflagging 
zeal  among  these  outcasts  of  society,  assisted  by  a 
teacher  whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  hours 
of  school  alone,  though,  could  a  suitable  person  be 
found,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  on( 
who  could  aid  the  Matron  in  her  arduous  dutie 
out  of  the  Class  Room. 

These  duties  lead  her  into  the  street,  as  well 
into  the  wretched  habitations  where  her  little  pupil 
are  found.     Her  attention  was  directed  to  one  pool 
little  girl,  wandering  around  for  food,  who,  whi 
asked  about  her  home,  replied,  "  Lady,  I  am  _ 
orphan  1"     The  child  readily  accepted  the 
tion  to  accompany  her  ;    a   good  bath   and   olei 
clothes  transformed  the  miserable  vagrant  into 
orderly-looking  child,  for  whom,  in  a  few  days, 
comfortable  situation  was  found,  where  she  has  col 
tinued  ever  since,  giving  fair  promise  of  respectabl 
womanhood.  There  are  at  present  but  eight  inmat' 
of  the  Home,  twelve  children  having  been  placi^ 
out,  chiefly  in  the  country  ;  where  several  were  visii 
ed  during  the  past  summer  by  the  Matron,  whH 
absent  on  her  short  vacation.  These  were  found  oo: 
fortably  situated  ;  and  from  nearly  all  satisfacto: 
accounts  have  been  received,  notwithstanding  tl 
degradation  of  their  previous  position  and  i 
tion.     Two  were  placed  in  the  Shelter  for  Colon 
Orphans.     In  a  few  instances   the   children  ha 
been  boarders,  paid  for  by  their  relatives,  but  gen< 
rally  they  are  those  destitute  of  any  friends  wb 
would  care  for  them. 

There  are  constant  applications  for  admissic 
into  the  school,  where  there  is  often  an  attendan( 
of  sixty  children, — eighty-seven  names  being  on  tl 
roll.  The  attendance  varies  with  the  state  of  tl 
weather  :  when  cold  and  inclement,  numbers  aj 
prevented  from  coming  by  the  want  of  shoes,  an  e: 
pensive  article  of  clothing,  seldom  given  to  the  I: 
stitution,  the  need  of  which  was  painfully  disclos( 
in  the  frost-bitten  condition  of  many  suffering  ch 
dren  last  winter. 


THE    FRIEND. 


Such  was  the  disabled  state  of  a  large  number  from 
lis  cause,  that  frequently,  none  of  the  children 
ould  be  sent  for  the  soup,  kindly  allowed  to  them 
y  the  Western  Soup  Society  ;  while  many  hours  of 
ompassionate  labour  were  employed  by  the  Matron 
1  dressing  the  wounded  feet,  and  thus  lessening 
16  pain  attendant  on  such  a  state.  Will  not  those 
'ho  have  the  means  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  bear 
1  mind  the  words  of  Him,  who  said,  "  Inasmuch 
3  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
ly  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  !" 

Few  of  the  children  have  any  decent  clothing  on 
atering  the  school,  but  they  have  been  rendered 
ir  more  comfortable  in  this  respect,  by  the  large 
istribution  of  garments,  which  the  kindness  of 
lany  friends  has  enabled  the  Matron  to  make.  The 
burces  of  these  seasonable  supplies  will  be  seen  on 
\ie  minutes ;  the  Managers  tender  their  grateful 
bknowledgements  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  vege- 
:ible3  and  other  articles  so  acceptably  received. 
,he  half-worn  clothing  is  carefully  repaired,  and 
iade  very  useful,  while  the  many  new  garments  are 
:iluable  contributions. 

;  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only  the  in- 
lates  of  the  Home  are  to  be  provided  for,  but  that 
I  large  proportion  of  the  daily  pupils  come  hungry 
J  the  school.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Western 
pup  Society,  these  are  furnished  with  meals,  while 
leir  House  is  opened  for  supplying  the  poor,  and 
ISO  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  bread  at  other 
mes;  but  additional  funds  could  be  usefully  em- 
loyed  in  furnishing  wholesome  food  at  the  Institu- 
bn,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to  children  who  are 
iglected  by  vicious  and    degraded   parents,   thus 
pucing  a  regular  attendance  of  the  school,  the  dis- 
pline  of  which  would  greatly  benefit  them. 
j  A  reference  to  our  Treasurer's  account  will  show 
>w  economically  the  funds  are  expended.     Pro- 
ibly  few  institutions  have  done  more  with  such 
Bnder  finances.     The  salaries  of  the  Matron  and 
feacher,   and  the  general  expenses  of  the  con 
*n,  have  been  annually  met  by  donations,  oftei 
pst  opportunely  handed,  when  nearly  every  dol 
f-  in  the  treasury  was  applied.     Among  these  w( 
iknowledge  an  appropriation  of  81 00,   from  the 
ttard  of  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
lomoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 
The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  house 
Shes  the  Blanagers  of  the  importance  of  better 
bomodations  for  the  Institution.  The  school-room 
bo  poorly  ventilated  that  it  is  often  very  oppres 
[e  to  both  pupils  and  teachei-s.  But  the  latter  have 
boured  cheerfully  under  many  privations,  sustain- 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  labour  of  love  perform 
to  those  who  can  render  nothing  to  them  again 
le  Managers  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
3sc  who  have  the  ability  to  supply  this  need,  will 
able  them  to  provide  a  home  better  suited  to  the 
jects  of  their  care ;  and    thus   place   it  in  their 
wer  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  Home  to  the 
my  who  need  its  shelter.      There   is   much  en- 
iiragoment  in  the  assurance  that "  the  measure  3'e 
;te  shall  be  measured  to  you  ao-ain." 
Signed  by  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Deborah  Williamson, 
Sccrelanj. 
iladelphia,  12th  month  2iid,   1836. 

Donations  in  money  may  be  sent  to  Thomas  Wil- 

mson,   southwest  corner  of  Seventh   and   Arch 

reets. 

Donations  of  vegetables  and  clothing  may  be  sent 

the  Institution,  No.  218  Lombard  Street,  above 

venth,  directed  to  Sarah  Luciani,  Matron. 
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He  that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  hath 
ire  business,  care,  grief  and  anguish  of  mind  than 
that  is  most  busy  in  the  midst  of  all  his  business. 


Like  begets  its  like. 

'  Love,  and  love  onlj,  is  the  loan  for  love : 
All  like  the  purchase  ;  few  the  price  will  pay ; 
And  this  maUes  friends  such  miracles  below." 

"  A  little  child  being  asked  what  made  every 
body  love  her,  replied,  '  I  don't  know,  unless  it  is 
because  I  love  every  body.'  "  This  was  a  good 
reason,  and  the  best  that  could  be  given  by  one 
sensible  of  .such  a  feeling,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
law  and  the  commandments;  for  nothing  short  of 
the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  can  pos 
sibly  produce  it.  Of  all  true  religion  this  is,  there- 
fore,  the  sum  : — "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neiijhbour  as  thv 
self."  °  ^ 

Said  our  blessed  Kedeemer,  "  If  any  man  love 
anything  more  than  me,  he  is  not  worthy  of  me. 
Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command 
you ;  and  this  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love 
one  another."  And  if  we  love  one  another,  our 
fruits  will  manifest  that  we  are  his  disciples',  en 
gaged  in  seeking  others'  good,  more  than  any  selfish 
or  party  end,  under  the  covering  of  a  profession  of 
friendship  for  the  Truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

We  may  be  zealously  engaged  in  good  work. , 
fulfilling  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet  if  we  have  not 
the  long-suffering,  long-forbearing,  and  merciful 
Spirit  of  Christ,  we  are  none  of  his ;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  holy  Apostle,  "  Without  charity  we 
are  nothing."  And  "  charity,"  we  are  told,  "  co- 
vereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  thinketh  no  evil,  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  easily  provoked,  but  hopeth  all 
_  ,  believeth  all  things,  and  endureth  all  things. 
Charity  never  faileth." 

The  preacher  testifieth  that  "  love  covereth  all 

s."  Then,  what  must  that  spirit  be,  which  is  so 
busy  in  exposing  and  magnifying  every  departure 
from  the  Truth,  whether  wilful  or  inadvertent ;  en- 
deavouring to  reproach  and  punish,  rather  than 
admonish  and  restore  the  authors  of  error  in  faith 
or  practice,  according  to  the  injunction  of  Holy 
Writ.  "If  any  man  is  overtaken  with  a  fault,  ye 
which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  tlie  spirit 
of  meekness,  remembering  thyself  lest  thon  also  be 


"  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy."  And  it  has  been  subject  of  remark,  that 
those  who  have  been  inconsiderate  and  unforbear- 
ing  in  their  dealings  with  offenders,  while  in  autho- 
rity, have  excited  but  little  sympathy  when  they 
have  fallen  ;  so  that  it  behooves  us  to  keep  near  to 
the  rule  laid  down  by  our  blessed  and  holy  Re- 
deemer; "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,"  and  to  regard 
the  declaration,  that  as  we  judge,  we  sluiU  b( 
judged  ;  as  we  mete  unto  others,  so  shall  it  be  mea 
sured  unto  us  again.  Therefore,  let  us  manifest  our 
ove,  one  for  another,  by  mutual  kindness  and  for 
bearance,  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  and  s( 
fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ,  and  remembering,  that 
■  he  that  watereth,  shall  also  himself  be  watered 
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We  have  received  an  unusual  number  of  contri- 
butions, original  and  selected,  for  which  we  feel  in- 
debted to  the  contributors. 

In  some  of  the  former  volumes  of  this  Journal, 
accounts  were  given  of  the  colonization  of  Pitoairn's 
Island,  by  part  of  the  mutineers  of  the  British  ship 
Bounty,  their  reformed  habits,  and  the  simple  mode 


interest  with  all  conversant  with  the  facts  of  the 

case. 

For  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  evident  that 
some  change  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  little 
community,  as  they  had  increased  beyond  the  ca- 
pability of  their  territory  to  furnish  the  means  of 
support,  and  some  had  been  obliged,  though  reluc- 
tantly, to  seek  for  homes  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
By  the  following  extract  taken  from  a  late  paper,  it 
appears  that  the  whole  colony  has  been  removed  to 
more  spacious  and  productive  quarters  : — 

We  learn  by  the  late  English  papers,  that  the  descen- 
dants of  the  mutineers  of  the  English  ship  Bounty,  whose 
romantic  history  has  excited  a  world-wide  interest,  have 
been  removed  from  Pitcairn's  Island,  in  consequence  of 
the  colony  having  outgrown  the  means  of  sustenance 
which  the  island  afforded.  They  were  transferred  to 
Norfolk  Island,  together  with  all  their  goods  and  chattels. 
There  are  only  eight  of  the  first  generation  of  settlers 
left— two  men  and  six  women.  The  oldest  man  is  about 
sixty-one  or  si.xty-two,  and  the  oldest  woman  between 
seventy  and  eighty.  Charles  Christian  is  the  grandson 
of  the  ringleader  of  the  mutineers.  The  number  of  per- 
sons removed  was  109:  3T  males  and  102  females,  one 
child  having  been  born  on  the  voyage,  and  named  Den- 
nison,  after  the  Governor-General  of  New  South  Wales 
Pitcairn's  Island  is  situate  in  lat.  25°  4'  S.,  long.  130°  25' 
W.,  and  is  only  about  four  and  a  half  miles  in  circum- 
ference, one  mile  and  a  half  being  its  greatest  length, 
not  more  than  one  square  mile  being  available  for  culti- 
vation ;  yet  it  has  been  the  isolated  home  of  a  happy  and 
thriving  settlement  of  nearly  200  souls.  Owing  to  the 
frugal  and  temperate  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  health 
of  the  climate,  the  population  has  outgrown  its  circum- 
scribed limits. 

Their  new  home— Norfolk  Island— is  situated  in  lat. 
29°  S.,  and  long.  168°  10'  E.,  being  distant  from  Sidney 
.ibout  twelve  hundred  miles.  It  is  six  miles  in  length, 
and  four  in  breadth,  and  contains  about  14,000  acres'. 
It  is  well  watered,  and  there  is  a  high  hill  in  the  centre, 
called  Mount  Pitt.  For  many  years  it  was  the  penal 
ettlement  for  the  vilest  and  most  incorrigible  transport- 
d  criminals  sent  from  England  to  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
!ut  since  the  abolition  of  transportation  to  Tasmania, 
the  convicts  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  island.  The 
locality  to  which  these  settlers  have  thus  voluntarily 
transferred  themselves,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  their 
former  circumscribed  home,  both  in  dimensions,  scenery, 
and  capabilities.  It  has  beei^  described  as  a  little  earthly 
paradise,  smd  is  capable  of  producing  everything  that  can 
promote  the  well-being  of  a  community.  There  are  2000 
or  3000  acres  of  fine  land  now  in  cultivation,  and  as  much 
more  might  be  rendered  fruitful.  The  island  is  very 
healthy,  and  no  epidemics  are  known  there.  The  soil 
produces  both  tropical  and  European  fruits,  vegetables 
nd  grain,  besides  spices,  the  sugar-cane,  cinnamon, 
coffee,  the  pepper  vine,  tobacco,  &c. 

There  were  left  at  Norfolk  Island  for  the  use  of  its  new 
occupants,  2000  sheep,  450  head  of  cattle,  and  20  horses, 
and  provisions  for  twelve  months,  with  evervthing  re- 
quisite for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  buildings  on 
the  island  are  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  Pitcaim  settlers, 
who,  in  their  former  home,  dwelt  in  rude  palm-thatched 
houses.  The  fine  scenery,  superior  accommodations,  en- 
larged territory  and  increased  field  of  operations  for  their 
industry,  together  with  the  ample  provision  made  for 
their  sustenance,  must  render  their  new  homes  a  very 
attractive  spot  for  these  people  of  simple  h.ibits. 

The  history  of  this  interesting  colony,  although  known 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  reading  community,  may  not  be 
familiar  to  all.  The  ship  Bounty,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Bligh,  was  despatched  by  the  British  government  to 
Tahiti,  to  convey  young  bread-fruit  trees  to  the  West 
Indies.  While  on  the  voyage,  the  crew  mutinied,  mur- 
dered the  captain,  set  adrift  a  part  of  their  number,  and 
took  the  vessel  to  Pitcairn's  Island,  where  they  arrived 
in  1789,  with  nine  Tahitiau  men  and  thirteen  women. 
There  were  ten  of  the  mutineers,  and  their  fate  was  for 
a  long  time  unknown.  From  them  sprang  the  present 
thriving  colony. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

News  from  Liverpool  to  Twelfth  mo.  20th. 
The  steamship  Hermann,  which  sailed  from  Southamp- 
n  on  the  3d,  for  New  York,  had  put  back  to  Southamp- 
Q,  with  a  broken  shaft.  Her  mails  and  passengers 
were  transferred  to  the  Fulton,  which  has  since  arrived 
New  York.     There  is  nothing  confirmatory  of  the  ar- 


„!•  i-f  •"    „       J  1     ,ji  »i     '     t,.     i  1  ".   ^"'      """  I  rival  of  a  portion  of  the  passengers  of  the  French  steam- 

ot  hfe  pursued  by  them  ;  the  subject  being  one  of  er  Lyonnai^,  at  Bordeaux.     The  statement  to  C         " 


that  effect 
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appears  to  have  been  incorrect.  Milano,  who  recently 
attempted  to  assassinate  the  King  of  Naples,  has  been 
hung.  The  marriage  of  Prince  Frederick,  of  Prussia,  -with 
the  Princess  Royal,  of  England,  has  been  fixed  for  the 
21st  of  Eleventh  mo.  neit,  on  which  day  the  Princess 
■will  complete  her  17th  year.  Advices  from  Persia,  re- 
ceived via  Constantinople,  state  that  Persia  has  recog- 
nized by  proclamation  the  English  declaration  of  war. 
In  England,  a  strong  feeling  was  manifested  inimical  to 
the  war  with  Persia,  which  has  arisen  from  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Herat  by  that  Power.  A  large  meeting  has 
been  held  at  Newcastle,  to  denounce  the  "piratical  ex- 
pedition" against  Persia,  and  bills  had  been  posted  about 
London,  warning  soldiers  against  taking  part  in  it.  A  large 
meeting  has  been  held  at  Birmingham,  to  protest  against 
the  war  income  tax.  Transports  are  being  taken  up  in 
England  for  reinforcements  for  the  Persian  expedition. 
Eight  regiments  are  ordered  to  be  in  readiness. 

Captain  Hartstein,  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Resolute,  are  to  return  home  in  a  British  ship.  The 
Queen  sent  £100  to  be  distributed  among  the  crew.  The 
ship  was  visited  by  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  and  all 
the  American  officers  who  went  out  in  her,  received  in- 
vitations to  the  Queen's  Palace,  Isle  of  Wight.  The  dis- 
pute between  Prussia  and  Switzerland  respecting  Neuf- 
chatel,  is  likely  to  end  in  an  open  rupture.  Measures  had 
been  taken  to  secure  a  passage  to  the  Swiss  frontier  for 
Prussian  troops.  The  New  Prussian  Gazette  states,  that 
the  Royal  army  will  advance  into  Switzerland,  seize  a 
few  important  points,  and  hold  them  as  a  material  gua- 
rantee, until  justice  is  done  to  the  King's  claims.  It  is 
understood  that  Switzerland  will  eventually  be  made  to 
pay  the  expense  of  the  demonstration.  An  editorial  in 
the  Moniieur,  on  the  Neufchatel  affairs,  had  attracted 
considerable  attention.  It  speaks  of  Switzerland  in  harsh 
terms.  It  was  expected  the  Congress  at  Paris  would  soon 
meet,  but  nothing  official  had  yet  been  announced.  Count 
"Walewski,  it  is  said,  proposes  that  some  compensation 
should  be  given  to  Russia  for  the  loss  of  Bolgrad,  and 
Russia  proposes  to  accept  a  piece  of  land,  between  the 
river  Tulpuk  and  one  of  its  tributaries. 

London  Money  Market. — The  money  market  had  be- 
come decidedly  easier,  and  the  Bank  of  England  had  re- 
duced Its  rates  to  6  per  cent.     The  bullion  in  the  Bank 
had  increased,  during  the  week,  to  the  extent  of  £ 
000.     Consols,  94  a  94J. 

Liverpool  Markets. — The  sales  of  cotton  for  the  week 
amounted  to  55,860  bales,  of  which  speculators  took 
9T00.  Prices  had  advanced  Jrf.  per  lb.,  principally  on 
the  lower  qualities.  The  stock  on  hand  was  estimated 
at  34T,000  bales,  of  which  215,000  were  American 
Breadstuffs  were  in  little  demand.  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore flour,  31s.  a  32«.  6rf. ;  yellow  corn,  32^.  9d. ;  white 
34s.  per  480  lbs.  Trade  at  Manchester,  and  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  generally,  was  more  active,  and  or 
both  goods  and  yarns,  an  advance  was  demanded.  The 
winter  in  Europe  had  so  far  been  very  cold.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  snow  had  fallen  in  Austria.  On  the  1st  of 
Twelfth  mo.,  the  roads  east  of  Vienna  were  impassable 
on  account  of  the  snow,  and  the  streets  of  that  city 
greatly  obstructed. 

BUENOS  AYRES.— The  latest  dates  state,  that  the 
heavy  rains  continued,  the  fall  amounting  in  the  Eighth, 
Ninth,  and  Tenth  months,  to  about  twelve  inches,  which 
has  been,  in  so  level  a  country,  a  cause  of  much  injury 
and  distress.  Large  tracts  of  laud  were  under  water.  In 
consequence,  immense  numbers  of  sheep  and  many  horn- 
ed cattle  had  perished.  The  southern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince was  still  troubled  by  the  incursions  of  fierce  and 
warlike  Indians. 

UNITED  STATES.— r^e  Central  American  Treaty.— 
The  chief  points  of  the  treaty  lately  negotiated  with 
Great  Britain,  are  said  to  be  the  following : — The  treaty 
establishes  the  Bay  Islands  free  territory,  under  the  so- 
vereignty of  Honduras.  Grey-town  is  converted  into  a 
free  port.  The  Musquito  Indian  protectorate  is  estab- 
lished in  harmony  with  Central  American  jurisdiction — 
in  other  words,  the  sole  protectorate  which  Great  Bri- 
tain has  exercised  over  the  Musquito  territory  for  two 
centuries,  is  henceforth  the  joint  protectorate  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

Public  Buildings. — There  are  152  custom-houses  and 
other  public  buildings  of  the  United  States,  now  under 
construction,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  expen- 
diture upon  which  within  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  $9,268,288.  The  custom-house  at  New  Orleans  will 
cost  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars;  that  at  Cincinnati, 
$312,000,  and  costly  structures  are  being  erected 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  Dubuque  in  Iowa.  At  some 
of  these  points,  the  foreign  commerce  must  be  very 
small. 

The  Currency. — The  U.  S.  Treasury  returns  show  that 
the  outstanding  bank  note  circulation  of  the  country,  is 


hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  of  which 
sixty  millions  are  secured  bv  the  pledge  of  public  stocks, 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  and  other  States.  The 
same  returns  make  the  specie  reserve  in  the  Banks  and 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  eighty-seven  millions  of 
dollars. 

Debts  to  Foreigners. — The  Treasury  returns  show  that 
of  $1,407,518,000  in  public  debt,  city  and  county  debt, 
railway  debt  and  capital,  bank,  insurance,  and  naviga- 
tion capital,  twelve  hundred  and  five  millions  are  owned 
at  home,  and  only  two  hundred  and  two  millions  held 
abroad. 

Immigration. — The  number  of  immigrants  arrived  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year  1856,  is  141,915,  which 
is  less  than  in  any  year  since  1848,  except  1855,  when 
the  number  was  136,233. 

Philadelphia.— HoTtsXiij  last  week,  248;  of  scarlet 
fever,  46.  The  number  of  commitments  to  the  Philadel- 
phia County  prison,  in  the  year  1856,  was  14,194;  in 
1855,  the  number  was  13,940.  The  number  of  fires  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  was  290,  and  the  value  of  the  property 
destroyed,  about  §1,500,000.  The  mean  temperature  for 
the  Twelfth  month,  1856,  was  32J  deg.  which  is  If  deg. 
below  the  average  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The  amount 
of  rain  was  2.94  inches.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  was  52  deg.  which  is  1}  deg.  below  the  average  of 
the  previous  thirty  years.  The  range  of  the  thermome 
ter  was  from  4°  below  zero  to  98°  above.  The  mean 
temperature,  from  1825  to  1856,  inclusive,  was  53J-  deg. 
The  warmest  year  was  1828,  55J  deg. ;  the  coldest,  1836, 
49  deg.  The  whole  amount  of  rain  for  the  year,  was  34 
inches,  being  nearly  10  inches  below  the  average  for  th 
last  nineteen  years. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  429  ;  of  scarlet  fever, 
46.  The  losses  sustained  through  marine  disasters  by 
the  underwriters  of  New  York,  during  the  past  year, 
amount  to  about  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars.  The 
number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  New  York,  from 
foreign  ports,  in  the  year  1856,  was  3809.  Of  these 
2702  were  American,  and  719  British. 

Baltimore. — The  number  of  deaths  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
during  the  past  year,  was  5668,  of  which  number  2781: 
were  males,  and  2780  females. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  receipts  of  grain  at  this  port  dur- 
ing the  year  1856,  were  equal  to  25,758,807  bushels,  be- 
ing 1,28*1, 629  bushels  more  than  in  1855. 

Kansas. — The  Indian  Department  has  received  infor- 
mation, that  about  208,000  acres  of  the  Delaware  trust 
lands,  recently  sold,  yielded  $950,000.  Upwards  of 
300,000  acres,  including  Leavenworth  City,  also  belong- 
ing to  the  Delaware  Indians,  are  yet  to  be  sold.  There 
are  also  100,000  acres  opposite  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and 
the  same  number  on  the  Osage  river.  The  former,  held 
in  trust  for  the  Iowa  Indians,  and  the  latter  for  the  Weas 
Indians,  unsold.  The  choice  tracts  will,  on  the  opening 
of  spring,  be  brought  into  market,  before  any  United 
States  lands  shall  be  opened  for  sale  in  Kansas.  The 
Department  has  concluded  to  have  the  reservation  in 
Kansas,  heretofore  set  apart  for  the  New  York  Indians, 
maintained  and  guarded  against  the  encroachment  of 
the  white  settlers,  until  the  rights  and  interests  of  those 
Indians  are  fully  determined. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Wool-groicing  in  Ohio.  —  The  Ohio 
Farmer  estimates  the  profit  on  sheep  in  that  State  the 
last  year  at  $0,000,000,  and  the  whole  capital  invested 
at  $60,000,000.  The  number  of  sheep  is  probably 
5,000,000,  and  the  wool-clip  last  year  reached  10,196,000 
pounds,  one-fifth  of  the  entire  wool-clip  of  the  Union. 

African  Exploration. — Dr.  Livingston,  the  celebrated 
African  traveller,  recently  returned  to  England,  stated 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  that  he  found 
the  centre  of  Africa  very  different  from  what  it  was  po- 
pularly represented  to  be.  Instead  of  being  a  burning 
waste,  it  was,  to  the  north  of  the  20th  degree  of  south 
latitude,  intersected  by  many  rivers,  some  of  which  were 
large  and  deep  ;  the  population,  which  consisted  of  the 
true  negro,  was  thicker  and  more  civilized  ;  they  had  a 
great  desire  for  commerce,  and  entered  with  eagerness 
into  his  project  for  forming  a  path  to  the  sea.  He  be- 
lieves that  he  has  succeeded  in  opening  two  paths,  and 
that  that  by  the  river  Zambesi  will  be  a  permanent  one. 
Commerce  of  Boston.— Dwc'mgibe  past  year,  the  revenue 
from  customs  collected  at  the  port  of  Boston,  Mass., 
amounted  to  $8,357,024,  which  is  an  increase  of  $623,- 
240  over  1855.  The  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  during 
the  year,  numbered  2990,  and  the  clearances  for  foreign 
ports  were  2956. 

Steamboat  Accidents  in  1856.— In    1855,   there   were 
twenty-seven  steamboat  accidents,  killing  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  persons,  and  wounding  one  hundred  o 
seven.     In  1856,  there  were  twenty-nine  accidents,  k 
ing  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  persons,  and  wounding 
one  hundred  and  tweuty-seven. 

Railroad  Accidents  during  1856.— During  the  year  that 


has  just  closed,  there  were  143  railroad  accidents,  at- 
tended with  loss  of  life.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five 
persons  were  killed,  and  six  hundred  and  twenty-ninj 
wounded.  In  1855,  there  were  142  such  accidents,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  persons  being  killed,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  wounded. 

A  Subterranean  River,  has  been  struck  by  the  persons 
engaged  in  boring  an  artesian  well  at  Henderson,  Ky. 
from  which  a  jet  of  water  is  forced  up  through  the  bore 
and  thrown  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

Manumission. — M.  Whitmore,  late  of  Augusta  county 

L,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  liberated  all  hi, 
slaves,  and  provided  for  their  transportation  to  Liberia 
ae  of  the  free  States,  at  the  expense  of  his  estate 
To  each  of  them  he  left  the  sum  of  $150,  and  to  those 
who  had  served  him  beyond  the  age  of  28  years,  $30  foi 
the  excess  of  time. 

Cotton  in  Chancery. — The  Liverpool  (England)  Mai 
says  that  a  quantity  of  cotton  imported  sixty  years  ago 
when  cotton  was  worth  from  one  to  two  shillings  pe 
pound,  was  sold  recently,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chan 
eery,  for  4|  pence  per  pound.  The  cotton,  when  landei 
originally,  was  warehoused,  but  owing  to  some  disputi 
between  the  importer  and  the  warehouse  owner,  thi 
whole  affair  got  into  Chancery,  and  was  only  recentb 
decided. 

Losses  by  Fire. — The  destruction  of  property  by  fire  it 
the  United  States,  during  the  year  1856,  is  estimated  a 
$27,000,000.  In  the  previous  year,  the  losses  were  esti 
mated  at  $19,000,000. 


SOUTHERN  SOIT-HOUSE. 
The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  with  soup 
have  openeel  their  house,  No.  1 6  Green's  Court,  fo 
the  delivery  of  soup  and  bread,  and  respectfull; 
solicit  the  aid  of  the  benevolent  in  furnishing  th^ 
means  for  meeting  the  urgent  wants  of  the  necessi 
tous  poor.  Relying  on  the  bounty  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  they  commence  their  labours  this  year,  witl 
only  four  dollars  in  the  treasury.  Their  deliver 
last  year  was  102,217  pints  of  soup,  and  23,43: 
loaves  of  bread,  and  their  expenses,  §2025  8^ 
Donations  in  money  will  be  gratefully  received  h 
Jeremiah  Hacker,  Treasurer,  No.  144  S.  Fourt 
street,  and  by  Thomas  Evans,  No.  315  Aich  street 
above  Eighth  street.  To  our  friends  in  the  coud 
try,  we  wovdd  respectfully  say,  that  vegetable! 
flour,  hominy,  or  other  articles  useftil  in  makin 
soup,  will  be  very  acceptable,  and  may  be  left  a 
the  house. 


An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  "  The  Association  of  Friend 
for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons^ 
will  be  held  on  Fifth-day,  First  month  15th,  1857,  « 
half  past  7  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  the  third  story  room  ( 
Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street. 

The  Members  will  please  attend. 

Charles  J.  Allen, 


1 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  at  Tunessassah,  to  take  charg 
of  the  farm,  and  have  oversight  of  the  Institution  at  thf 


Ebenezee  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistah,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkixton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  8th  of  Twelfth  month,  1856,  by  railros 
accident,  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  John  A.  Brooks  ;  a  member  j 
Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  in  the  31st  year  of  h 
age.     Although  the  death   of  this   dear  Friend  was 
awfully  sudden,  yet  his  friends  have  the  consoling  b' 
lief,  that  the  summons  did  not  find  him  unprepared, 
a  letter  written  about  a  week  before  leaving  home 
says,  "  I  am  well  and  generally  very  happy,  for  I  o 
feel  that  the  Lord  cares  for  me,  and  blesses  me,  and  the 
little  worriments  of  mind,  and  crosses,  and  cares  of  th 
life,  make  me  feel  that  the  Lord  of  all  is  all  I  care  i 
about ;  and  Oh,  when  I  humbly  pray  to  mj  Father  wi 
my  whole  soul,  it  brings  joy,  joy." 

,  in  this  city,  on  the  26th  ult.,  Elizabeth  Elpret 

aged   74  vears ;    an  esteemed  member  of  Haddonfic 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Contiuupd  from  page  138.) 

The  art  of  ijrintiug  offers  one  of  the  readiest  and 
Host  forcible  illustrations  of  the  advantages  that 
have  been  bestowed  upon  the  world  bj  scientific 
discovery  and  by  mechanical  power.  Although 
there  is,  happily,  little  occasion  now  to  combat  aiiy 
ivide-spread  hostility  to  machinery,  the  argument 
'or  its  use  derived  from  printing  may  be  very  briefly 
itated. 

I  It  is  nearly  four  hundred  years  since  the  art  of 
iirinting  books  was  invented.  Before  that  time 
woks  were  written  by  the  hand.  There  were  many 
[)ersons  emploj-ed  to  copy  out  books,  but  they  were 
rery  dear,  although  the  copiers  had  small  wages. 
\  Eible  was  sold  for  thirty  pounds  in  the  money  of 
tat  day,  which  was  equal  to  a  great  deal  more  of 
»ur  money.  Of  course,  very  few  people  had  Bibles 
^r  any  other  books.  A  mode  was  invented  of  imi- 
bting  the  written  books,  by  cutting  the  letters  on 
food,  and  taking  off  copies  from  the" wooden  block 
ly  rubbing  the  sheet  on  the  back.  Soon  after,  the 
3oa  was  carried  further,  by  casting  metal  types  o 
itters,  which  could  be  arranged  in'words,  and  sen 
snces,  and  pages,  and  volumes;  and  then  a  ma 
line,  called  a  printing-press,  upon  the  principle  of 
screw,  was  made  to  stamp  impressions  of  these 
^pes  so  arranged.  There  was  an  end,  then,  at 
nee  to  the  trade  of  the  pen-and-ink  copiers  ;  be- 
luse  the  copiers  in  types,  who  could  press  off  seve- 
il  hundred  books  while  the  writers  were  producing 
le,  drove  them  out  of  the  market.  A  single  printer 
)uld  do  the  work  of  at  least  two  hundred  writers, 
t  first  sight  this  seems  a  hardship,  for  a  hundred 
id  ninety-nine  people  might  have  been,  ami  pro- 
ibly  were,  thrown  out  of  tlieir  accustomed  cmi)loy- 
cnt.  But  what  was  the  consequence  in  a  year  or 
po?  Where  one  written  book  was  sold,  a  thou- 
md  printed  hooks  were  required.  The  old  books 
ere  multiplied  in  all  countries,  and  new  books  were 
imposed  by  men  of  talent  ami  learning,  because 
ley  could  then  find  numerous  readers.  The  print- 
g-press  did  the  work  more  neatly  and  more  cor- 
etly  than  the  writer,  and  it  did  it  infinitely  cheaper, 
''hat  then?  The  writers  of  books  had  to  turn 
eir  hands  to  some  other  trade,  it  is  true  ;  but 
pe-founders,  paper-makers,  printers,  and  book- 
nders,  were  set  to  work,  by  the  new  art  or  ma- 
line,  to  at  least  a  hundred  times  greater  number 
'  persons  than  the  old  way  of  makintr  books  em- 

But  there  is  a  far  more  important  mode  of  vicw- 
>g  this  matter  than  any  consideration  resulting  out 


of  the  increased  employment  that  the  art  of  printing 
unquestionably  has  created.  If  printing,  which  is 
a  cheap  and  a  rapid  process,  could  by  possibility 
be  superseded  by  writing,  which  is  an  expensive  and 
a  slow  operation,  no  book,  no  newspaper,  could  be 
produced  for  the  use  of  the  people.  Knowled^ 
upon  which  every  hope  of  bettering  their  condition 
must  ultimately  rest,  would  again  become  the  pro 
perty  of  a  very  few ;  and  njankiud  would  lose  the 
greater  part  of  that  power  which  constitutes  the  es- 
sential difference  between  civilization  and  barbarism. 
The  artof  printing  has  gone  on  more  and  more  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  increase  of  our  population,  during 
the  three  centuries  and  a  half  in  which  it  has  been 
exercised  in  this  country.  Herein  consists,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  mightiest  diiferonces  between  our  condi- 
tion and  that  of  every  generation  which  has  preceded 
Through  that  art,  no  idea  can  now  perish. 
Through  that  art,  knowledge  is  fast  becoming  the 
common  possession  of  all.  Through  that  art,  what 
the  people  have  gained  in  the  past  is  secured  for  the 
future.  It  has  established  the  empire  of  public 
opinion. 

There  is  possibly  no  more  striking  example  of 
the  manifold  combinations  of  mental  labour,  of 
scientific  power,  of  mechanical  invention,  and  of  the 
use  of  rapid  means  of  communication,  than  the 
forces  now  called  into  action  for  the  isuse  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  Nor  is  there  any  production  of  literary 
industry  which  more  pointedly  illustrates  the  dis 
tinctive  qualities  of  printing  as  compared  with  writ 
ing — the  rapidity,  the  cheapness,  and  the  general 
diffusion.  Let  us  endeavour  to  supply  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  wonderful  organization  that  is  required 
to^produce  this  great  necessary  of  modern  society. 

"The  essential  characteristic  of  a  newspaper  is 
news.  It  may  be  philosophical,  or  critical,  or  im- 
aginative ;  it  may  pour  forth  treasures  of  learning 
or  eloquence,  to  live  but  a  few  hours,  and  then  be 
too  readily  forgotten  ;  but  no  amount  of  ability  will 
give  it  currency  if  it  be  deficient  in  news.  It  is  the 
imperative  demand  for  news,  embracing  every  move- 
ment of  human  life  in  every  class  and  every  coun- 
try, that  sets  in  action  the  wondrous  organization 
that  produces  a  daily  newspaper.  Its  ministers  of 
coranmnication  are  almost  ubiquitous.  They  are 
in  the  police-ofiice,  watching  the  effrontery  of  the 
detected  felon;  they  are  on  the  battle-fields  of 
■Mexico  and  the  Crimea,  to  stir  our  hearts  "  as  with 
trumpet,"  and  fill  our  eyes  with  tears  as  they 
tell  us 


"  How  sleep  tlie  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
Uy  ;ill  their  country's  ivi^-bes  blest." 

I'hey  are  at  the  city  feast,  where  all  is  blandishment 
and  turtle  ;  they  are  at  the  coroner's  inquest  upon 
street-starved  pauper.  They  furnish  news  to  all 
the  world ;  antl  they  receive  news  from  all  the 
world. 

The  editors  of  a  leading  daily  paper  have  the 
not  very  easy  task  of  glancing  over  the  multitude 
of  local  papers  from  difl'erent  sections  of  the  United 
States.  These  are,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  vehicles 
from  which  they  obtain  their  intelligence.  If  any  local 
matter  of  general  interest  is  to  be  specially  attended 
to,  their  own  correspondent,  or  their  own  reporter, 
furnishes  the  details.     Some  unexpected  event  puts 


the  elcetrie  telegrapli  in  motion,  to  tell  the  world 
of  New  York,  on  Saturday  morning,  what  occurred 
at  Boston  or  New  Orleans  on  Friday  night ;  and 
the  Bo.-ton  or  New  Orleans  merchant  reads  on  Sa- 
turday morning  in  a  new.?papcr  printed  in  his  own 
city,  some  notice  of  an  arrival  in  New  York  durinrr 
the  hours  when  he  was  sleeping.  Even  the  state  of 
the  weather  at  different  parts  of  the  country  is  thus 
daily  transmitted.  But  the  editors  of  leading  papers 
have  to  look  out  for  news  at  a  greater  distance  than  is 
compri-sed  in  our  boundaries.  They  have  to  search 
the  papers  of  every  land  and  every  people — whether 
written  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Greek, 
or  Turkish.  For  the  New  York  daily  papers  the 
electric  telegraph  is  "  throwing  its  shadows"  before 
the  authentic  heralds  of  "  coming  events."  For 
them  is  the  steamer  bringing  the  special  correspon- 
dence from  the  gold-diggings  in  California,  and  from 
the  courts  of  Europe.  For  them  do  the  people's 
representatives  make  long  speeches  to  empty  benches, 
secure  that  there  is  a  medium  of  communication  for 
unnumbered  eyes,  although  the  ears  be  shut  of  those 
who  listen  not  to  the  voice  of  the  charmers.  '  For 
them  do  public  men  go  into  obscure  places,  and, 
addressing  an  enthusiastic  dinner-table,  or  a  solemn 
convention,  speak  to  the  world.  For  them  does 
every  discoverer  of  a  private  grievance  claim  pub- 
lic redress.  For  them  is  produced,  in  letters  "  to 
the  editor,"  that  great  chaotic  accumulatiou  of  fact 
and  theory,  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  calculation  and 
impulse,  whose  atoms  finally  resolve  themselves  into 
a  solid  ma.ss  called  public  opinion. 

In  London,  before  a  newspaper  existed,  there 
were  private  gazetteers,  who  made  a  living  by  pick- 
ing up  scraps  of  intelligence  in  taverns  and  barbers' 
shops.  This  class  of  persons  continued  even  when 
there  were  newspapers;  for  the  news-letter,  as  it 
called,  is  thus  described  in  the  first  number  of 
"Evening  Post,"  issued  in  1709; — "There 
must  be  £3  or  £4  per  annum  paid  by  those  gentle- 
men that  are  out  of  town  for  written  news,  which 
is  so  far  generally  from  having  any  probability  or 
matter  of  fact  in  it,  that  it  is  fi-equently  stuffed  up 
with  a  '  We  hear,'  or  '  An  eminent  Jew  merchant 
received  a  letter.'  "  The  same  "  Evening  Post" 
adds — "  We  read  more  of  our  own  affairs  in  the 
Dutch  papers  than  any  of  our  own."  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange,  who  published  "The  Intelligencer," 
with  privilege,  in  1063,  says  that  he  shall  pub- 
'ish  once  a  week,  "  to  be  published  every  Thursday, 
and  finished  upon  the  Tuesday  night,  leaving 
Wednesday  entire  for  the  printing  it  off."  The  first 
crtiBemcnt  in  an  English  paper  appeared  in 
1649. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  pub- 
lic used  to  look  with  wonder  upon  their  "  folio  of 
four  pages,"  and  contrast  it  with  the  scanty  chro- 
nicles of  more  ancient  days.  We  of  the  present 
time,  in  the  same  way,  contrast  our  newspapers 
with  the  meagre  records  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  essential  difference  has  been  pro- 
duced by  steam  navigation,  by  railways,  by  the 
extension  of  the  post,  dependent  upon  both  appli- 
cations of  steam  and  by  the  electric  telegraph.  The 
same  .scientific  forces  and  administrative  organiza- 
tion that  bring  the  written  news  from  every  region 
of  the  earth,  re-convey  the  printed  news  to  every 
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reuion.  Witb  tbis  certain  and  rapid  intercourse,  it 
isnot  likely  that  tbc  least  enterprising  newspaper 
editor  would  bave  to  repeat  tbe  doubt  of  L  Estrange, 
who  says,  "  Once  a  week  may  do  tbe  business :  yet 
if  I  sball  find,  wben  my  band  is  in,  and  after  tbe 
plantiniT  and  securing  luy  correspondents,  that  tbe 
matter  will  fairly  furnish  more,  1  shall  keep  myself 
free  to  double  at  pleasure." 

It  is  Ibe  external  communication  so  wonderful  in 
our  own  times,  we  repeat,  which  has  chiefly  changed 
tbe  character  of  our  newspapers.     When  we  read 
in  a  London  daily  paper  tbe  one  line — "  The  Over- 
land Mail— by  electric   telegraph'^— we  have  two 
facts  of  tbe  highest  significance.     "  The  Overland 
Mail"  would  appear,  of  itself,  a  marvel  great  enough 
for  one  age.    The  Overland  Mail  has  brought  Lon- 
don  within   a  month,   and  New  York   within  six 
weeks  of  Bombay.     It  has  joined  India  most  effec- 
tually to  England  for  all  commercial  and  state  pur- 
poses.    It  gives  Ergland  tbe  news  of  India,  by  the 
aid  of  tbe  electric  telegraph,  in   as  little  time 
news  was  ordinarily  received  from  Vienna  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  eighteenth  century.     Tbe  steamer 
and  tbe  electric  telegraph  made  tbe  blood  of  Eng- 
land beat  quicker  in  every  heart,  wben  tbc  news- 
papers recorded,  on  tbe   13tb  of  November,  the 
most  sanguinary  battle  of  modern  times,  fought  in 
tbe  Crimea  only  a  week  previous.     "When  Marl- 
borough was  setting  out  for  his  campaign  of  1709, 
and  so  many  politicial,  if  not  patriotic,  hopes  wer 
fixed  upon  tbe  probable  issue,  "  The  Taller,"  tbe: 
a  newspaper,  bad  tbe  following  paragraph  ;  "  W 
lear-n  irom  Brussels,  by  letters  dated  tbe  20th,  that 
CD  the  14th,  in  tbe  evening,  the  Duke  of  Marl 
borough  and  Prince  Eugene  arrived  at  Courtray, 
with  a  design  to  proceed  the  day  following  to  Lisle, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  city  the  confederate 
army  was  to  arrive  tbe  same  day."     The  account 
of  the  movement  of  tbe  great  allied  generals  was 
transmitted  from  Brussels  six  days  after  the  move 
ment  had  taken  place,  Courtray  being  only  distant 
forty-six    miles;    and    tbe    important    news   from 
Brussels,  .of  the  20tb  May,  was  published  in  Lon- 
don on  tlie  28th,  London  being  distant  some  two 
hundred  and  filty  miles.     The   distance  from  Ba 
laklava  to  London  is  about  three  thousand  miles. 

CTo  be  contimied.) 

Epistle. 
My  dear  Friends, — Sit  every  one  of  you  under 
your  own  Vine,  and  there  none  sball  make  you 
afraid  ;  and  in  that  ye  will  bring  forth  fruit  to  God 
abundantly,  to  bis  praise.  And  as  ye  abide  in  tbe 
Vine,  ye  will  all  become  heirs  of  Christ,  and  come 
all  to  know  the  Seed,  which  is  heir  of  the  power  of 
the  world  where  there  is  no  end ;  and  heirs  of  the 
kingdom,  and  so  possess  that.  Live  in  tbe  Seed, 
tbe  top-stone,  which  was  before  enmity  was,  in  which 
ye  will  feel  unity  and  virtue,  and  love  and  peace 
— in  that  keep  your  meetings.  G.  F. 


For  "  Tlie  Friond, 

Our  ancient  Friends  were  not  only  true  believers 
in  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel,  which 
the  Lord  marvellously  enlightened  their  nynds  to 
understand  clearly,  but  they  suffered  bitterly  and 
patiently  in  their  support.  George  Whitehead 
in  his  twenty-first  year,  travelling  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  held  a  meeting  in  an  orchard  at  Nay- 
land  ;  during  which  a  person  came  rushing  into  the 
meeting,  and  with  violence  pulled  him  down  while 
he  was  declaring  the  truth,  and  took  him  before 
one  of  his  adversaries.  This  persecutor  and  bis  son 
had  a  warrant  drawn,  directing  tbe  constable  to 
have  him  severely  whipped,  uudcr  tbe  charge  of 
being  a  vagrant,  grounded  on  a  notorious  falsehood 
as  he  was  not  found  wandering  at  Nayland,  but  ir 


a  religious  meeting.  "  Tbe  said  warrant,"  George 
Whitehead  says,  "was,  tbe  next  day  after  its  date, 
put  into  execution  by  a  foolish  fellow,  whom  tbe 
constable  got  to  do  it.  Wben  the  constable  had 
stripped  me  above  the  waist,  which  he  could  not 
persuade  myself  to  do,  but  I  let  them  act  their 
own  cruelty,  the  fellow,  with  a  long  sharp  whip, 
on  so  violently,  that  be  cut  and  wounded  both 
my  back  and  breast  with  long  stripes,  tearing  the 
skin,  and  shedding  blood,  till  some  people  present 
cried  out  to  stop  him.  There  was  a_  great  number 
present,  it  being  in  a  public  place,  like  a  market- 
place in  the  street,  and  many  wept  to  see  their 
cruelty  ;  yet  by  the  Lord's  power,  I  was  enabled 
cheerfully  to  bear  it  all  with  patience,  great  com- 
fort and  rejoicing,  even  in  tbe  very  time  of  the  ex- 
ecution, whereby  many  were  amazed  and  smitten. 
How  many  stripes  I  bad,  I  do  not  well  know ;  but 
remember,  that  marks  thereof  were  to  be  seen  a 
long  time  after,  both  on  my  back  and  breast.  It 
is  also  very  memorable  to  me,  bow  wonderfully  the 
Lord  by  his  divine  power  supported  me,  even  while 
they  were  inflicting  their  cruelty  and  punishment 
upon  my  body ;  that  even  then  my  spirit  was  raised, 
and  my  mouth  opened  to  sing  aloud  in  praises  to 
the  Lord  my  God,  that  be  counted  me  worthy  to 
suffer  for  his  Name  and  truth's  sake. 

"  Wben  the  hand  of  tbe  executioner  was  stayed 
from  beating  me,  by  the  cry  that  was  made  to  stop 
him,  I  told  the  people  that  it  was  a  proof  of  a  mi- 
nister of  Christ,  patiently  to  endure  aflSictions,  per- 
secutions, stripes,  imprisonments,  according  as  the 
holy  Apostle  testifies ;  '  Approving  ourselves  as  the 
ministers  of  God  in  much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in 
stripes,  in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,'  &c.  And 
while  I  stood  with  my  stripes  and  wounds,  naked 
before  them,  I  then  told  the  officers  concerned,  that 
if  they  had  any  more  to  lay  upon  me,  I  was  ready 
and  given  up  to  suffer,  it  being  in  the  cause  of 
Clirhtjor  conscience'  sake.  I  may  not  forget  the 
wonderiul  power,  aid  and  comfort  which  tbe  Lord 
afforded  me  in  that  suffering  condition,  and  tbe 
contempt  my  persecutors  enviously  designed  to  cast 
upon  me  and  our  Friends,  by  that  sort  of  punish- 
ment, legally  intended  against  rogues  and  thieves, 
but  unjustly  inflicted  upon  me,  who  was  innocent." 
After  being  taken  through  several  towns,  he  was 
left  by  tbe  constables,  and  says,  "  Then  I  rode  to 
Halsted  and  Coggeshall ;  after  that,  to  Colchester, 
and  had  divers  good  meetings  in  those  parts,  and 
at  Sunbury,  and  near  Nayland  aforesaid.  The 
country  being  alarmed  and  awakened  by  my  suf- 
fering, the  people  were  the  more  stirred  up  to  come 
to  meetings,  to  sec  and  hear  the  young  man  that 
was  so  cruelly  whipped  at  Nayland.  5lany  were 
tenderly  affected  and  convinced,  and  tbe  truth  of 
our  testimony  was  tbe  more  spread  and  prevailed  ; 
so  that  the  dark  wrath  of  man  turned  to  the  praise 
of  God,  and  I  had  great  joy  and  consolation  in 
ChrLst  Jesus  my  Lord,  for  whom  I  was  freely  given 
up  to  suffer ;  and  he  did  powerfully  sustain  and 
stand  by  me  therein ;  glory  to  his  name,  and  d 
minion  be  to  him  forever." 

How  striking  and  instructive  is  the  devotedness 
of  those  ministers  of  Christ,  in  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously maintaining  tbe  principles  and  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  which  tbe  Lord  called 
them  to  promulgate  to  a  slumbering  and  sinful 
woild.  Nothing  deterred  them  from  advocating 
that  cause  on  all  occasions  which  presented  as  :; 
duty.  There  are,  we  may  joyfully  believe,  thou- 
sands still  preserved  in  tbe  Society,  who  have  not 
bowed  to  any  imago,  but  who  are  conscientiously 
engaged  to  keep  to  tbe  same  faith,  and  the  same 
christian  testimonies,  whatever  suffering  they  may 
have  to  endure.  May  they  all  hold  them,  and  con- 
tend for  them  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  and  in 


the  gathering  love  of  the  blessed  Shepherd  of  the 
sheep  and  of  the  lambs,  who  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost,  so  that  none  of  the  timid 
and  fearfol  ones  may  be  driven  from  tbe  true  fold, 
in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day,"  by  any  over-driving 
m  man's  zeal.  "  I  will  feed  my  flock,  and  I  will 
cause  them  to  lie  down ;  saitb  the  Lord  God.  I 
will  seek  that  which  was  lost,  and  bring  again  that 
which  was  driven  away,  and  I  will  bind  up  that 
which  was  broken,  and  will  strengthen  that  which 
sick ;  but  I  will  destroy  the  fat  and  the  strong; 
I  will  feed  them  with  judgment." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Tie  Valrns  and  Walrus  nnnting. 

(Concluded  from  pa^e  139.) 

Now  comes  tbe  struggle.  The  hole  is  dashed  in 
mad  commotion  with  the  struggles  of  the  wounded 
beast;  the  hne  is  drawn  tight  at  one  moment,  _th« 
next  relaxed  :  the  hunter  has  not  left  his  station 
There  is  a  crash  of  tbe  ice,  and  rearing  up  througi 
it  are  two  walruses,  not  many  yards  from  where  hi 
stands.  One  of  them,  the  mole,  is  excited  and  seem- 
ingly terrified,  the  other,  the  female,  collected  ant 
vengeful.  Down  they  go  again,  after  one  grim  sur 
vey  of  the  field,  and  on  the  instant  Myouk  hai 
changed  his  position,  carrying  his  coil  with  him  am 
fixing  it  anew.  He  has  hardly  fixed  it  before  tb 
pair  have  again  risen,  breaking  up  an  area  of  tei 
lett  diameter  about  the  very  spot  he  left.  As  tbe; 
sink  once  more  he  again  changes  bis  place.  Am 
o  tbe  conflict  goes  on  between  address  and  force 
till  tbe  victim,  half  exhausted,  receives  a  seconi 
wound,  and  is  played  like  a  trout  by  the  angler' 
reel.  The  instinct  of  attack  which  characterise 
tbe  walrus  is  interesting  to  tbe  naturalist,  as  it  i 
characteristic  also  of  tbe  land  animals,  the  pachy 
dcrms,  with  which  he  is  classed.  When  wounde(i 
be  rises  high  out  of  the  water,  plunges  heavily  agains 
the  ice,  and  strives  to  raise  himself  with  his  fore 
flippers,  upon  its  surface.  As  it  breaks  under  hi 
weight,  his  countenance  assumes  a  still  more  vir 
dictivc  expression,  his  bark  changes  toa  roar,  am 
the  foam  pours  out  of  his  jaws  till  it  froths  h: 
beard. 

Even  when  not  excited,  be  manages  his  tusk 
bravely.  They  are  so  strong  that  he  uses  them  1 
grapple  the  rocks  with,  and  climbs  steeps  of  ice  an 
fand  which  would  be  inaccessible  to  him  witho 
their  aid.  He  ascends  in  this  way  rocky  islam 
that  are  sixty  and  a  hundred  feet  above  tbe  levi 
of  the  sea;  and  I  bave  myself  seen  him  in_  tbos 
elevated  positions  basking  with  his  young  in  th 
cool  sunshine  of  August  and  September. 

He  can  strike  a  fearful  blow,  but  prefers  charf 
ing  with  his  tusks  in  a  soldierly  manner.  I  do  i 
do'ubt  the  old  stories  of  the  Spitzbergen  fisherif 
and  Cheric  Island,  where  tbe  walrus  put  to  fligl 
the  crowds  of  European  boats.  Awuk  is  the  lio 
of  tbe  Danish  Esquimaux,  and  they  always  spea 
of  him  with  the  highest  respect.  I  have  heard  ( 
oomiabs  being  detained  for  days  at  a  time  at  tl 
crossings  of  straits  and  passages  which  he  infeste 
Governor  Flaiscber  told  me  that,  in  1830,  a  brow 
walrus,  which,  according  to  the  Esquimaux,  is  tl 
fiercest,  after  being  lanced  and  maimed,  near  Upe 
nevik,  routed  his  numerous  assailants,  and  droi 
them  in  fear  to  seek  for  help  from  the  settlemer 
His  movements  were  so  violent  as  to  jerk  out  tl 
harpoons  that  were  stuck  into  him.  The  govern- 
slew  him  with  great  difficulty,  after  several  rifi 
shots  and  lanec-wounds  from  his  whale-boat. 

On  another  occasion,  a  young  and  advenfuro^ 
Inuit  plunged  bis  nalegeit  into  a  brown  walrus,  b 
startled  by  the  savage  demeanour  of  the  beast,  ca. 
ed  for  help  before  using  the  lance.  The  older  m. 
in  vain  cautioned  him  to  desist.      "  It  is  a  brov 
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i  wall-US,"  said  they  :  "Hold  back!"  Finding  the 
caution  disregarded,  his  only  brother  rowed  for- 
ward and  plunged  the  second  harpoon.  Almost  in 
an  instant  the  animal  charged  upon  the  Kayacker, 
ripping  him  up,  as  the  description  went,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  sylvan  brother,  the  wild  boar.  The 
story  was  told  to  me  with  much  animation ;  how 
the  brother  remaining  rescued  the  corpse  of  the 
brother  dead  ;  and  how^  as  they  hauled  it  up  on  the 
ice-floes,  the  ferocious  beast  plunged  in  foaming 
circles,  seeking  fresh  victims  in  that  part  of  the  sea 
which  was  discoloured  by  his  blood. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
walrus,  from  the  fact  that  the  battle  which  Mortoi 
witnessed,  not  without  sharing  some  of  its  danger, 
lasted  four  hours,  during  which  the  animal  rushed 
!ontinually  at  the  Esquimaux  as  they  approached, 
taring  off  great  tables  of  ice  with  his  tusks,  and 
ihowing  no  sensations  of  fear  whatever.  He  received 
ipwards  of  seventy  lance- wounds ;  M(  rton  couutec 
>ver  sixty ;  and  even  then  he  remained  hooked  by 
lis  tusks  to  the  margin  of  the  ice,  unable  or  unwil- 
ing  to  retire.  The  female  fought  in  the  same  man- 
ler,  but  fled  on  receiving  a  lance- wound. 

■The  Esquimaux  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  the 
langcr  of  venturing  too  near ;  for  at  the  first  onset 
if  the  walrus,  they  jumped  back  far  enough  to 
lear  of  the  broken  ice.  Morton  described  the  last 
hree  hours  as  wearing,  on  both  sides,  the  aspect  of 
in  unbroken  and  seemingly  doubtful  combat. 

Having  finally,  with  much  daring  and  adroitness, 
ecured  their  prize,  the  hardy  hunters  now  journey- 
d  homeward,  taking  with  them  the  more  valued 
ortions.  The  intestines  and  a  large  share  of  the 
arcass  were  buried  up  in  the  cavities  of  a  berg. 
As  they  doubled  the  little  island  which  stood  in 
rent  of  their  settlement,  the  women  ran  down 
iie  rocks  to  meet  them.  A  long  hail  carried  the 
ood  news,  and  as  the  party  alighted  on  the  beach, 
nives  were  quickly  at  work,  the  allotment  of  the 
leat  being  determined  by  well  understood  hunter- 
iws.  The  Esquimaux,  however  gluttonously  they 
lay  eat,  evidently  bear  hunger  with  as  little  difli- 
ilty  as  excess.  None  of  the  morning  party  had 
reakfasted  ;  yet  it  was  after  ten  o'clock  at  night 
efore  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  Sat  down  to  din- 
er !  This  is  the  only  expression  of  our  own  gas- 
ology  which  is  applicable  to  an  Esquimaux  feast. 
hey  truly  sit  down,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
nife  in  hand,  squatting  cross-legged  around  a  for- 
idable  joint — say  forty  pounds^ — and  without  wait- 
g  for  the  tardy  coction  of  the  lamp,  falling-to  like 
)llege  commoners  after  grace.  I  have  seen  many 
ich  feasts.  Hans'  account,  however,  of  the  glut- 
in  festival  at  Etah,  is  too  eliaracteristic  to  be  omit- 
d.  '  Why,  Cappen  Ken,  sir,  even  the  children 
;e  all  night.  You  know  the  little  two  year  old  that 
.wiu  carried  in  her  hood — the  one  that  bit  you 
hen  you  tickled  it  V  Yes.  '  Well,  Cappen  Ken, 
r,  that  baby  cut  for  herself,  with  a  knife  made  out 
■  an  iron  hoop,  and  so  heavy  that  it  could  barely 
ft,  it,  and  cut  and  ate,  and  ate  and  cut,  as  long  as 
looked  at  it.'  " — Kane's  Second  Expedition. 


Conversation. 
Avoid  company  where  it  is  not  profitable  or  ne- 
ssary,  and  on  those  occasions  speak  little  and 
St.  Silence  is  wisdom,  where  speaking  is  folly, 
id  always  safe.  Some  are  so  foolish  as  to  iuter- 
ipt  and  anticipate  those  that  speak,  instead  of 
jaring  and  thinking  before  they  answer ;  which  is 
ncivil  as  well  as  silly.  If  thou  thinkest  twice  be- 
ire  thou  speakest  once,  thou  wilt  speak  twice  the 
Bttor  for  it.  Better  say  nothing,  than  not  to  the 
urpose.  And  to  speak  pertinently,  consider  both 
hat  is  fit,  and  when  it  is  fit  to  speak.  In  all  de- 
,  let  truth  be  thy  aim,  not  victory,  or  an  un- 


just interest ;  and  endeavour  to  gain  rather  than  to 
expose  thy  antagonist.  Give  no  advantage  in  argu- 
ment, nor  lo.se  any  that  is  offered.  This  is  a  bene- 
fit which  arises  from  temper.  Do  not  use  thyself 
to  dispute  against  thine  own  judgment,  to  show  wit, 
lest  it  prepare  thee  to  be  too  inditferent  about  what 
is  right ;  nor  against  another  man,  to  vex  him,  or 
for  mere  trial  of  skill ;  since  to  inform,  or  be  in- 
formed, ought  to  be  the  end  of  all  conferences. 
Men  are  too  apt  to  be  concerned  for  their  credit, 
more  than  for  their  cause. — W.  Penn. 


Stoves  Economizing  Heat. — It  is  well  known 
that  cylindrical  stoves  give  out  the  most  heat,  and 
have  the  best  draft,  but  there  are  few  who  seem  to 
know  the  reason  why.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware,  at  least,  that  there  is  anything  in  the  prin 
eiple  of  their  construction  which  imparts  to  then 
such  qualities.  Stove  manufacturers  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  professing  too  much  scientific  knowledge 
regarding  the  best  form  of  stoves,  or  we  would  not 
see  so  many  blunders  committed  by  them  in  cast- 
ing so  many  with  square  and  rectangular  furnaces. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  cooking  ranges  and 
stoves — their  fire  boxes  are  constructed  on  wrong 
principles. 

The  reason  why  a  cylinder  stove  gives  out  so 
much  heat,  and  tends  to  produce  such  a  good  draft, 
is  owing  to  the  sides  of  its  fire  box  or  furnace  being 
concave  in  form.  Heat,  like  light,  may  be  con- 
centrated by  concave  mirrors,  hence  the  heat  is 
more  concentrated  in  stoves  which  have  concave, 
than  those  which  have  square  fire-boxes.  The  rec- 
tangular form  of  the  fire-box  may  be  more  convenient 
for  cooking  ranges,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  con- 
structing the  furnace  of  any  parlour,  or  other  heat- 
ing stove  of  a  square  form. 

The  fire-bricks  for  lining  stoves  should  be  fluted. 
Bricks  with  plain  surfaces  are  not  so  durable  as  the 
fluted  kind,  because  the  latter  tends  to  prevent  the 
the  adherence  of  clinker.  Some  bricks  for  stoves 
are  actually  cast  with  convex  surfaces,  as  if  designed 
for  scattering  the  rays  of  heat,  thus  exhibiting  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  heat. 

Bright  metal  surfaces  do  not  radiate  heat  so  well 
as  dark,  dull  surfaces,  therefore  Russia  iron  in 
stoves  and  pipe  does  not  radiate  so  much  heat  into 

room  as  common  iron.  Those  surfaces  which 
radiate  heat  most  efiiciently  also  possess  the  power 
of  absorbing  it,  and  vice  versa. 

As  the  intensity  of  heat  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  radiant  point,  it  is 
evident  that  the  nearer  the  stove  is  placed  to  the 
centre  of  the  room,  or  space  which  it  is  designed  to 
heat,  the  more  uniform  will  be  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  space,  and  not  only  so,  but  a  greater 
amount  of  heai  will  be  economized. 

Stove  manufacturers  have  devoted  an  immense 
amount  of  attention  to  elaborate  the  surfaces  of  cast- 
stoves,  and  to  produce  an  incalculable  amount 
of  complicated  forms,  but  not  much  to  produce 
es  based  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  laws  of 
heat.  We  hope  that  more  attention,  scientifically, 
will  hereafter  be  devoted  to  this  great  and  impor- 
tant branch  of  American  manufactures. — Si:icntific 
hncricaii. 


Epistle, 
Friends, — Meet  together,  waiting  upon  the  Lord, 
that  nothing  but  the  Life  may  reign  among  you ; 
and  that  in  life,  love  and  wisdom,  ye  may  grow  up. 
In  the  measure  of  the  grace  of  God,  all  wait  to 
guide  your  minds  up  to  God,  All  Friend.s,  I  do 
lay  it  upon  you  to  see  that  all  your  meetings  be 
kept  in  order.  So  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  keep 
you  all  to  his  glory,  in  his  wisdom  to  himself. 
Amen-  G.  P. 


For  "  Ihu  FiieuJ." 

Fourth  mo.  14th  1783. — Through  mercy  I  feel 
my  way  more  clearly  cast  up.  I  have  not  walked 
enough  with  full  dedication  of  heart — and  have 
been  too  uneasy  under  the  fiery  law  that  must  be 
submitted  to,  for  removing  all  my  corruptions. 
U  Lord  that  thou  wouldst  animate,  enlighten,  and 
keep  me  under  it,  until  its  oflice  is  finished.  16th. — 
I  hope  I  have  felt  something  of  the  same  heahng 
virtue  that  went  forth  to  hiiu,  whose  withered  hand 
was  healed  upon  stretching  it  out  at  the  divine 
command.  Under  the  cross  springs  the  crown  of 
peace  ;  but  nothing  is  due  to  the  creature ;  neither 
is  it  of  him  that  wOleth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth, 
although  there  is  much  required  of  the  poor  crea- 
ture to  do.  20th. — Concerned  three  times  in  pub- 
lic testimony ;  at  the  lower  meeting  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  few  words ;  after  which  dear  Nicholas 
Wain,  I  thought  had  a  good  time,  and  was  favour- 
ed to  lift  me  up  a  little  therein.  I  was  engaged 
afterwards  in  supplication,  to  my  comfort.  Attend- 
ed Market  street  Meeting  in  the  afternoon,  where  I 
was  exercised  in  a  close  testimony  to  a  libertine 
spirit ;  believe  the  meeting  in  the  morning  was  some 
support  to  me  in  this.  Nicholas  Wain  had  a  pre- 
cious time  in  the  evening  meeting,  after  which  I 
was  concerned  to  endeavour  to  clinch  the  nail.  No- 
thing due  to  man.  21st. — With  a  reverent,  thank- 
ful mind,  I  may  say,  it  is  a  holy  day,  created  anew 
by  Him  that  hath  the  times  and  seasons  in  his 
own  power,  and  wherein  I  am  eased  from  that 
weight  of  oppres.sion  and  sorrow  which  I  have  been 
under.  The  Lord  only  be  praised,  and  my  poor 
soul  be  made  willing  to  return  to  labour  again, 
when  this  graciously-afforded  sabbath  is  past. — 
T.  Scattergood. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recur  to  the  harmony  and  united 
labour  which  our  beloved  and  honoured  Friends 
were  made  to  partake  of,  as  they  kept  in  the  love 
d  life  of  their  divine  Master.  They  built  one 
another  up  in  their  most  holy  faith,  and  thereby  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  religious  Society.  They  strove 
to  promote  one  another's  growth  and  faithfulness  in 
the  Truth,  and  were  each  other's  joy  in  the  Lord. 
Were  their  professed  successors  equally  baptized 
into  the  same  Spirit  of  our  Holy  lledeemer,  they 
would  also  love  one  another  more  sincerely  and  fer- 
vently ;  strive  to  help  each  other,  be  tender  of  the 
exercise  of  their  respective  gifts ;  doing  nothing  to 
destroy  their  usefulness  in  the  church  of  Christ,  but 
n  praying  that  all  might  be  strengthened  with 
ht  in  the  inner  man  to  do  the  Lord's  will.  What 
a  joyful  state  would  this  be,  the  devil  being  cast 
out,  and  the  same  travail  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
to  overspread  us  universally.  Blay  the  Lord  has- 
ten it  in  his  time  and  way. 

For  -'The  FrieiiJ." 

Oa  the  Nervous  System, 

(Cunduded  from  page  115.) 

It  is  a  matter  also  of  observation,  that  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  capable,  like  those  of  the  body,  of 
being  strengthened  by  exercise  and  cultivation  : 
and,  further,  that  not  only  do  the  mental  faculties 
gradually  manifest  themselves  from  the  moment  of 
birth  onwards ;  but  that  the  physical  development 
of  the  brain  advances  proportionally  up  to  a  cer- 
tain period.  At  the  period  of  birth  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  difi'crenco  between  the  degree  of  de- 
velopment of  the  human  brain,  and  of  that  of  the 
inferior  animals.  In  quadrupeds,  for  instance,  the 
brain,  according  to  Weuzel,  is  fiilly  developed  at 
the  moment  of  the  birth  of  the  individual ;  contains, 
that  is,  at  that  time,  all  the  parts  in  as  perfect  a 
state  as  they  arc  in  the  adult  animal  of  the  same 
pecies ;  while,  with  respect  to  the  human  species, 
it  is  asserted  by  Wenzel,  and  his  statement  is  cou- 
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firmed  by  the  observations  of  others,  that  although 
the  braiu  makes  continual  and  rapid  advances  to 
its  ultimate  magnitude  and  perfect  state,  yet  all  the 
parts  have  not  attained  their  full  formation  till  the 
age  of  seven  years.  And  this  difference  is  exactly 
what  might  be  antecedently  expected,  from  the  com- 
paratively greater  degree  of  intelligence  manifested 
by  the  young  of  other  animals,  of  the  higher  orders 
at  least,  than  by  the  human  infant. 

In  comparing  either  individual  actions  or  the  com- 
plicated operations  of  man,  -with  those  of  other  ani- 
mals, it  is  observable,  that  the  actions  and  operations 
of  the  adult  human  being  as  much  excel  in  design 
and  method  the  actions  and  operations  of  all  other 
adult  animals,  as  those  of  the  infant  are  excelled  in 
precision  and  adroitness  by  the  young  of  all  other 
animals :  and  both  these  facts  correspond  with  the 
relative  constitution  of  the  brain  at  the  respective 
periods  ;  the  brain  of  other  animals  being  perfect  at 
birth,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  infant ;  while 
the  brain  of  the  adult  human  being  manifests  a 
higher  degree  of  organization  than  that  of  any  other 
animal,  and  is  therefore  physically  fitted  for  func 
tions  of  a  higher  order. 

It  appears  then  highly  probable,  both  from  the 
intuitive  conviction  of  mankind  at  large,  and  from 
a  coujparative  examination  of  the  structure  and 
development  of  the  brain  in  man  and  other  ani- 
mals, that  the  intellectual  superiority  of  ma-B,phi/si- 
cally  considered,  depends  on  the  peculiarities  of  the 
human  brain :  and  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  his 
body,  it  is  certain  that  the  hand  is  the  instrument 
which  gives  him  that  decidedly  physical  superiority 
which  he  possesses  over  all  other  animals.  In  all 
other  respects  there  is  no  physiological  difference, 
of  any  importance  at  least  to  the  present  argument, 
between  man  and  the  higher  orders  of  animals: 
and  the  peculiarities  of  his  physical  condition,  with 
reference  to  the  form  and  general  powers  of  ^  '" 
body,  rest,  therefore,  on  those  two  organs,  the  hand 
and  the  brain. 

Selected. 
THE  UILFOIL. 
In  pools  and  ditches  we  may  find 

A  plant,  whose  strncture  well  repays 

The  curious  search  of  him  whose  mind 

Delights  on  Wisdom's  works  to  gaze. 

Upon  the  ground  it  prostrate  lies, 
Beneath  the  water  where  it  grows; 

Its  stem  has  not  the  strength  to  rise, 
And  bear  it  up  where  sunshine  glows. 

Yet  do  its  blossoms  frail  require 
The  day's  bright  beams,  the  balmy  air, 

Tl»e  vital  influence  to  inspire, 
Its  seeds  to  ripen  and  prepare. 

Finely  divided  are  its  leaves, 

.\mong  which  little  bladders  grow, 

With  water  filled,  till  it  perceives 
Its  sap  with  Summer's  force  to  flow. 

But  when  the  flowery  month  of  June 
Returns  with  genial  warmth  replete. 

Displayed  before  our  eyes  we  soon 
Behold  what  skill  its  need  doth  meet. 

The  water  that  the  bladders  filled 
Is  then  replaced  by  buoyant  air, 

By  a  mysterious  power  distilled. 
The  prostrate  milfoil  up  to  bear. 

The  floated  plant  is  thus  upborne, 

The  sunshine's  quickening  warmth  to  share ; 

And  blossoms  delicate  adorn 

The  humble  weed  with  beauty  rare. 

But  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  again 
With  water  filled  the  bladders  sink, 

4nd  bear  to  earth  the  fertile  grain, 
The  vital  moisture  there  to  drink  ; 

That  thence,  when  the  warm  breath  of  Spring 
Hhall  rouse  to  life  the  slumbering  earth, 


Its  verdant  treasures  forth  to  bring, 
The  milfoil  may  again  have  birth. 

If  thus  the  great  Creator's  skill 

Is  in  a  humble  weed  displayed, 
With  powers  mysterious  to  fulfil 

The  functions  of  its  station  made. 

Shall  not  the  children  of  his  love 

Experience  his  providing  care  ? 
Tliose  he  designs  for  worlds  above, 

Shall  they  not  here  his  kindness  share? 

If  streams  of  sorrow  o'er  them  roll. 

And  bear  them  prostrate  to  the  ground. 

Perhaps  'tis  but  to  shield  the  soul 
While  storms  of  trial  rage  around. 

But  when  his  purpose  is  fulfilled, 

He  with  new  strength  the  soul  will  raise. 

To  find  temptation's  tempests  stilled, 
And  blossom  forth  with  love  and  praise. 

W.  Carey. 


Some  murmur,  when  their  sky  is  cl 
And  wholly  bright  to  view, 

If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 
In  their  great  heaven  of  blue. 

And  some  with  thankful  love  are  fi 
If  but  one  streak  of  light. 

One  ray  of  God's  good  mercy  gild 
The  darkness  of  their  night. 


in  pa 


aces  are  hearts  that  ask, 
iscontent  and  pride, 
ife  is  such  a  dreary  task, 
I  all  good  things  denied? 


And  hearts  in  poorest  huts  admire, 
Plow  love  has  in  their  aid, 

(Love  that  not  ever  seems  to  tire,) 
Such  rich  provision  made. 


For  "The  Fricud." 

BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,-and  other  concerned  mem 
bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 


JOHN   ESTAUGH. 
(Continned  from  r.^ge  141.) 

A  Call  to  tlw  Unfaithful  Professors  of  Truth. 
"  Oh  !  ye  careless  and  unfaithful  stewards,  do  ye 
not  consider  that  one  day  you  must  give  an 
count  of  your  stewardship  ;  and  if  the  right( 
scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the 
sinner  appear,  who  have  rejected  the  counsel  and 
will  of  God,  and  followed  their  own  hearts'  lusts ' 
Through  these  ye  have  been  drawn  from  the  Fa- 
ther's house,  and  are  spending  your  portions 
amongst  harlots.  The  Lord  grant,  saith  my  soul, 
if  it  may  stand  good  with  the  pleasure  of  his  Divine 
will,  that  as  the  prodigal  came  to  himself,  and  saw 
from  whence  he  was  fallen,  and  in  humility  re- 
solved to  return,  so  you,  in  hke  manner,  may  com'e 
to  a  sense  and  sight  of  your  conditions,  and  hum 
ble  yourselves  before  him.  Then  shall  you  feel  the 
Father's  love,  and  he  will  rejoice  over  you  in  your 
return  to  him  ;  for  there  is  more  joy  over  one  sin- 
ner who  repents,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons  who  need  no  repentance.  Oh !  how  is  the 
love  and  favour  of  God  sot  forth  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  all  to  draw  nigh  to  him,  who  are  in  any 
measure  made  sen.;ible  of  their  lost  estate  and  un- 
done condition,  if  not  pardoned  by  the  Lord.  As- 
suredly he  taketh  not  pleasure  in  the  destruction  of 
any.  '  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.'  Happy  will 
all  of  you  be,  who  come  to  true  repentance,  in  the 
day  of  your  visitation, — with  willingness  going 
down  into  the  spiritual  Jordan.  So  you  may  be 
purged  from  the  leprosy  of  sin,  and  as  new-born 
babes,  come  to  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word, 
that  ye  may  grow  up  thereby  into  a  life  of  right- 


eousness, and  be  filled  with  holy  zeal.  Then  you 
can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the 
truth,  and  will  join  hands  with  those  who  are  sin- 
cerely concerned  to  keep  up  the  ancient  testimony 
of  God's  eternal  truth,  for  the  sake  whereof  many 
of  our  ancient  brethren  were  great  sufferers,  and 
bore  the  burden  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  But 
blessed  are  they — their  reward  is  sure  ;  having 
turned  many  to  righteousness,  they  shall  shine  as 
the  stars  in  the  firmament  of  glory,  for  ever  and 
ever.  But  unhappy  are  all  you  who  have  suffered 
your  minds  to  waucler  from  the  Lord,  and  have  let 
in  hardness  of  heart,  and  are  like  the  deaf  adder 
that  stoppeth  her  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely, — 
yet  are  assembling  yourselves  amongst  God's  people, 
and  because  you  have  got  the  lamp,  would  be  es- 
teemed as  wise  virgins.  I  testify  unto  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  are  in  the  way  of  the 
foolish  virgins,  and  in  danger  of  being  shut  out  of 
the  Bridegroom's  chamber.  Should  this  be  the 
case,  although  you  may  then  come  to  the  door 
and  knock,  crying.  Lord,  open  unto  us,  and  may 
say.  We  have  eaten  and  drank  in  thy  presence, 
and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets  ;  he  from  within 
will  answer  you, — Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of; 
iniquity,  I  know  you  not.  So,  as  the  goats,  shall 
ye  be  separated  from  the  sheep,  and  turned  to  the 
left  hand,  into  everlasting  sorrow,  and  shall  see  the 
difference  between  those  who  have  served  God,  and 
such  as  have  not.  I  beseech  you,  in  the  bowed- 
downncss  of  my  spirit,  to  take  these  things  into 
serious  and  weighty  consideration  ;  and  whilst  the 
day  of  your  visitation  lasts,  cry  mightily  unto  God, 
that  he  may  take  away  your  stony  hearts,  and 
give  unto  you  hearts  of  flesh,  so  that  tenderness 
may  be  upon  you,  and  a  right  spirit  be  renewed 
within  you.  So  will  ye  no  longer  be  found  doing 
despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  which  hath  appeared 
unto  you,  to  teach  you  your  duty  to  God,  and  how 
ye  ought  to  live  in  this  world.  The  Apostle  saith, 
'  The  grace  of  God,  that  bringcth  salvation,  hath 
appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  us,  that  denying 
ungodhness  and  worldly  lust,  we  should  live  sober- 
ly, righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world.' 
You  who  neglect  its  appearance,  are  slighting  your 
own  salvation,  which  God  hath  freely  offered  to 
you  ;  and  are  choosing  death  rather  than  life  ;  and 
for  a  mess  of  this  world,  are,  Esau-like,  selling' 
your  birth-right.  There  was  a  time  when  he  sought, 
the  same  with  tears,  and  could  not  find.  Such  ai 
time  will  certainly  overtake  you,  if  you  continue 
and  will  by  no  means  be  prevailed  on  to  seek  the 
Lord,  whilst  yet  he  is  willing  to  be  found  of  you. 
Be  ye  prevailed  on,  and  roused  up  out  of  youi 
careless  frame  of  spirit.  Begin  now,  and  woik  out 
your  salvation,  with  fear  and  trembling  before  the 
Lord,  making  your  calling  and  election  sure  witl 
him,  doing  your  day's  work  in  the  day-time,  foi 
the  nio-ht  will  come,  in  which  no  man  can  work 
As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  lies,  whether  to  the  nortl 
or  south;  and  as  death  leaves,  judgment  finds 
There  is  no  repentance  in  the  grave  :  therefon 
prize  your  time,  and  dwell  no  longer  at  ease — foi 
ye  are  far  behind  hand  in  your  day's  work,  althougl 
some  of  you  have  been  called  as  in  the  morning  o 
your  day,  and  therefore  the  greater  will  your  con 
demuation  be.  Upon  you  is  the  woe,  pronouncei 
against  those  in  old  time,  who  were  at  ease  in  Zion 
ye  are  pleasing  yourselves  with  your  own  self-eon 
ceits,  but  are  not  grieved  for  the  aiflictious  of  Jo 
seph.  A  day  is  coming,  when  God  will  mightily 
disturb  your  couches  and  beds  of  ease  whereon  y 
are  stretching  yourselves.  The  time  of  your  sweet 
ness  shall  be  turned  into  the  gall  of  bitternes 
and  your  delightsome  land  into  a  waste,  howling  wi! 
derness.     Thus  will  the  Lord  revenge  himself  o 
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the  careless  and  slothful  ones,  who  have  no  regard 
to  truth  ;  hut  are  turning  their  backs  on  it,  because 
they  cannot  have  an  undue  liberty  therein,  no, 
not  so  njueh  as  in  the  smallest  matters.  [If  they 
take  it]  there  must  be  a  coming  to  judgment,  which 
is  every  way  unpleasant  to  you  who  love  to  gratify 
a  vain  mind.  The  way  seems  so  straight  for  you 
that  ye  cannot  walk  therein;  and  yet  you  would 
be  looked  on  as  such  as  walk  in  the  Truth.  One 
is  saying,  I  have  been  convinced  so  long, — and  an- 
other, I  go  no  where  but  to  Friends'  meetings. 
Others,  from  birth  and  education,  lay  claim  to  the 
truth,  and  it  would  be  ill  taken,  if  it  should  be  said, 
they  are  not  of  our  Society,  although  the  latitude  and 
undue  liberty  they  are  taking,  too  much  declare  it. 
They  are  manifesting  a  desire  of  being  heirs  of  two 
kingdoms,  which  will  not  be  granted.  A  man  cannot 
love  two  masters,  as  said  our  blessed  Lord  ;  for  ei- 
ther he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  else, 
he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.  We 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  Consider,  then, 
I  beseech  you,  to  whom  ye  are  yielding  yourselves ; 
for  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey, 
his  .servants  ye  are,  whether  of  sin,  unto  death,  or 
of  obedience  unto  righteousness.  Whosoever  oom- 
niitteth  sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin,  said  our  Sa- 
viour. If  servants  of  sin,  free  from  righteousness, 
saith  the  Apostle  Paul.  Whilst  sin  remains,  and 
is  delighted  in,  vain  are  all  pretensions  to  religion. 
According  to  what  the  Apostle  Peter  saith,  if  after 
having  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  they  are  again  entangled  therein,  and  over- 
come, the  latter  end  is  worse  with  them  than  the 
beginning.  For  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to 
have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than  after 
they  have  known  it,  to  turn  from  the  holy  com- 
imandment  delivered  unto  them.  Oh  !  here,  you 
ithat  own  yourselves  to  have  been  reached  unto  by 
Christ,  and  convinced  of  his  eternal  truth,  may 
clearly  see,  that  without  a  steady  adhering  to  the 
Truth,  your  being  convinced  can  be  of  no  advan- 
tage. A  disadvantage  it  will  be  to  you,  for  reject- 
ing so  merciful  a  visitation,  by  which  you  are  draw- 
ing down  God's  displeasure  upon  you.  The  Apostle 
Paul  said,  '  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  fi-om 
bcaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness 
of  men,  who  hold  the  Truth  in  unrighteousness.' 
Unto  the  wicked,  God  saith,  '  What  hast  thou  to 
do  to  declare  my  statutes,  or  that  thou  shouldst 
take  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth  :  seeing  thou  hatcst 
instruction,  and  casteth  away  my  words  behind 
thee,'  &c.  May  it  not  with  sorrow  be  said,  this  is 
become  too  much  the  case  of  many  in  our  time,  that 
ire  of  the  stock  and  offspring  of  pious  and  godly 
men  and  women.  As  the  son  was  not  to  suffer  for 
the  father's  offences,  so  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
■on  refuse  to  obey  God,  his  father's  happiness  will 
not  be  entailed  upon  him.  For,  said  the  Lord  to 
the  prophet,  'All  souls  are  mine,  as  the  soul  of  the 
father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine ;'  the  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.'  Surely  it  will  fall  heavy 
on  such  young  people  as  have  had,  or  now  have  the 
Dpportunity  to  observe  the  pious  and  godly  example 
of  pious  parents,  and  yet  take  no  regard  either  to 
their  examples  or  precepts.  Some  of  these  would 
have  it  thought  they  are  of  the  same  principles  with 
their  parents ;  but  alas,  you  are  but  like  the  foolish 
virgins,  that  hold  a  lamp  without  oil.  Take  warn- 
ing in  time,  lest  the  alarm  be  sounded,  when  ye 
think  not." 

(To  be  continued.)  ' 

Winter,  which  strips  the  leaves  from  around  us, 
makes  us  see  the  distant  regions  they  formerly  con- 
cealed ;  so  does  old  age  rob  us  of  our  enjoyments, 
only  to  enlarge  the  prospect  of  the  eternity  before  us, 
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"letters  ^Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(CuMtlam-.l  fVom  p.igo  1-11.) 

Liverpool,  Englauil,  Oct.  4,  1S."j2. 

We  reached  Liverpool,  Wednesday,  the  29th  of 
September,  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  city  as- 
cends gradually  from  the  water,  and  displays  itself 
advantageously  ;  although  the  first  view  gives  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  its  great  extent  and  wealth. 
The  crowded  sails  in  the  river  Mersey,  and  in  the 
artificial  docks  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  with  the 
passing  and  repassing  of  numerous  boats  in  every 
direction,  confirmed  the  reputation,  which  this  city 
has  long  enjoyed  for  commercial  enterprise.  In  a 
hort  time  we  went  on  shore.  I  felt,  on  stepping 
for  the  first  time  on  the  soil  of  England,  like  the 
man,  who  returns  after  many  years'  absence,  to  his 
father's  home.  The  unity  of  origin  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced the  difference  of  nationality.  I  had 
come  to  my  own  people, — to  the  land  of  my  ances- 
tors. 

The  growth  of  Liverpool  has  been  very  rapid. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  year  1700  was 
five  thousand.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  the 
present  time  at  3.50,000.  As  I  walked  along  its 
wharves  and  among  its  crowded  streets,  everything 
indicated  intelligence,  boldness  of  enterprise,  and 
successful  activity.  Liverpool  is  a  place  of  com- 
merce rather  than  of  the  arts ;  and  has  greater  at- 
tractions for  the  merchant  and  the  man  of  business 
than  for  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  artistic  taste. 
It  has,  however,  its  valuable  philanthropic  and  lite- 
rary institutions  ;  and  a  number  of  well-constructed 

d  even  elegant  public  buildings.  Among  these 
St.  George's  Hall  and  the  Exchange  are  likely  to 
attract  the  particular  attention  of  strangers.  The 
latter  is  a  building  of  great  size  and  beauty,  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  business  and  of  the  in- 
terchanges of  commerce  for  which  it  was  erected  ; 

and  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  world. 

[While  at  Liverpool,  several  topics  of  public  inte- 
rest appear  to  have  engaged  his  attention ;  from 
his  remarks   on  which  we  extract  the  followino-, 

The  vast  emigration  to  Australia,  which  seems 
to  be  chiefly  of  Englishmen,  at  first  strikes  one  as 
lerely  a  commercial  incident,  a  new  development 
of  the  courses  of  trade  and  of  the  intercourse  of 
men  and  nations  ;  but  to  the  eye  of  the  reflecting 
and  philosophical  observer,  it  carries  with  it  the 
seeds  of  empires,  and  new  and  important  destinies 
of  the  human  race.  The  vast  countries  in  that 
part  of  the  world  are  destined  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race ;  carrying  with  them  intelligence 
and  the  arts,  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  indomi- 
itable  spirit  of  independence.  At  such  a  distance 
they  cannot  remain  long  dependent  upon  a  predomi- 
nant power,  but  will  set  up  for  themselves,  and 
fulfil  the  destiny  which  Providence  has  allotted 
them. 

The  newspapers  of  England,  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  conducted  in  general  with  greater  ability  than  our 
own,  indicate  the  estimation  in  which  America  is 
held.  A  larger  space  is  given  in  these  papers  to 
the  commercial,  political,  and  local  news  from  the 
American  States,  than  is  given  to  the  events  occur- 
ring in  other  foreign  countries,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing very  peculiar  in  their  situation,  which  is  the 
case  in  Prance  at  the  present  time.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  to  me  very  obvious,  even  from  the  limited 
opportunities  of  observation  which  I  have  already 
enjoyed,  that  England,  laying  aside  the  jealousies 
which  might  naturally  be  expected,  is  preparing 
with  increased  cordiality  to  open  her  heart  and 
arms  to  young  America. 


O-xford,  Entjlanil,  Oct.  7,  1852. 
Vs  I  intimated  in  my  last,  I  have  found  my  way 
to  Oxturd.  I  left  Liverpool,  after  remaining  there 
and  at  Manchester  a  week,  and  arrived  here  yotcr- 
day ;  a  distance,  I  should  judge,  of  at  least  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  through  a  well  cultivated  coun- 
try, but  not  so  beautiful  to  my  eye  as  New  England. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  England,  in  all  the  attri- 
butes of  comfort,  general  prosperity,  education,  and 
orals,  exceeds  my  expectations.  I  have  seen  as 
yet  but  little  evidence  of  want  and  suffering ;  not  so 
much  as  I  have  witnessed  in  New  York,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  city  of  JManchester,  whore 
there  is  a  large  manufacturing  population,  many  of 
whom  undoubtedly  suffer  much. 

In  the  religious  department  of  my  mind,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  Jerusalem,  of  all  earthly  localities, 
stands  first,  and  beyond  all  comparison.  In  the 
merely  intellectual  or  literary  department,  there  are 
other  distinguished  names  and  places,  which  attract 
much  of  thought  and  memory ;  and  among  them 
Oxford  stands  side  by  side  with  Home  and  Athens. 
And  here  I  am  in  Oxford, — amidst  walls  and 
towers  and  colleges,  that  carry  me  back  a  thousand 
years  ; — and  on  the  banks  of  that  Isis,  flowing  as 
beautiful  as  ever,  which  was  associated  in  my  early 
reading  and  recollections,  with  the  Tiber  and  the 
Ilissus.  I  will  endeavour  in  a  few  days,  to  give 
you  some  account  of  what  is  before  me. 

Before  proceeding  to  do  this,  I  must  do  homage 
to  my  own  feelings,  my  sacred  attachments  to  the 
doctrines  and  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  remind  me 
that  in  Oxford,  and  near  the  place  where  I  now  am, 
the  celebrated  martyrs,  Cranmer,  Eidley,  and  Lati- 
mer, were  burnt  at  the  stake.      Their  deeply  inte- 

sting  story  had  been  familiar  to  me  from  child- 
hood ;  but  it  naturally  assumed  in  my  mind  a  new 
clearness  and  strength  of  reality,  when  I  found  my- 
elf  near  the  place  where  they  were  tried  and  im- 
prisoned, and  at  last  put  to  death.  I  had  been  in 
the  city  but  a  few  hours,  when  I  employed  a  person, 
who  is  acquainted  with  its  interesting  localities,  to 
uide  me  to  the  place.  The  precise  spot,  where 
those  justly  renowned  men  and  Christians  perished 
in  defence  of  the  Protestant  faith,  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city,  in  Broad  street,  and  directly  oppo- 
site to  Baliol  College,  and  is  marked  by  a  stone  cross 
of  moderate  dimensions,  laid  horizontally  in  the 
ground.  At  a  little  distance  is  a  large  memorial 
cross  or  monument,  nearly  eighty  feet  in  height,  in 
which  sculpture  has  combined  its  aid  with  architec- 
ture, to  do  honour  to  their  memory.  Repeatedly, 
since  I  have  been  here,  have  I  visited  this  sacred 
place,  and  gazed  with  deep  emotion  upon  the  horizon- 
tal cross  which  indicates,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
where  the  flames  were  kindled,  and  where  the  mar- 
tyrs died.  And  I  can  assure  you,  it  has  required 
but  little  effort  of  the  imagination  to  see  those  vene- 
erable  men  chained  to  the  stake,  to  hear  their 
last  prayers,  and  to  witness  the  agonies  of  their 
fiery  dissolution. 

When  a  man  is  willing  to  die  for  his  principles,  I 
feel  that  human  nature  is  honoured,  or  rather  that 
God  is  honoured,  who  inspires  within  him  the  in- 
flexible faith,  the  indomitable  will,  without  which 
he  would  not  be  enabled  to  endure  such  suffering. 
It  is  true,  that  persons  of  different  forms  of  faith 
have  died  as  martyrs.  But  what  does  that  indicate, 
but  that  there  is  a  principle  beneath  the  form  ;  and 
that  religion  or  that  principle  which  recognizes  the 
God  of  the  Bible  and  has  confidence  in  him,  is  es- 
sentially the  same  under  a  variety  of  forms.  These 
noble  martyrs  belonged  to  a  form  of  faith  diff^-rcnt 
in  some  respects  from  that  in  which  I  have  been 
brought  up  ;  but  I  do  not  cheri.sh  and  honour  their 
memory  the  less  on  that  account.  And  I  cannot 
doubt,  (saying  nothing  of  multitudes  who  sympa- 
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thizecl  fully  in  their  personal  religious  relations 
and  in  the  peculiar  form  of  their  belief,)  that  their 
willingness  to  die  that  cruel  death  has  strengthened 
the  faith,  and  given  new  impulse  to  the  piety,  and 
encouraged  the  hopes  of  multitudes  in  other  com- 
munions. 

On  the  lofty  monument  to  which  I  have  referred, 
called  the  Martyr's  BIemorial,  a  sketch  of  which 
I  send  you,  on  the  north  face  of  tho  basement  story, 
is  the  following  inscription  : 

To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  grateful  tonimcmoi  ilinii  nl 
his  servants,  Thomas  Crannler,  Null   li     i  II      n 

Latimer,  Prelates  of  the  Church  ot  I  it  '  1 1 

this  spot,  yielded  their  bodies  to  In    i 
witness  to  the  sacred  truths  which  t'l        i  i  i  i    i 

and  maintained  against  the  errois  ot  the  t  hiinh  ut 
Rome;  and  rejoicing  that  to  them  it  was  given  not 
only  to  believe  iu  Christ,  but  also  to  suHei  toi  his 
sake  ;  this  monument  was  erected  bv  public  subscrip- 
tion, iu  the  year  of  our  Lord  mdcccxli. 

And  now  you  will  allow  me  to  add  a  little  testi- 
monial of  my  own,  which,  without  claiming  any 
other  merit,  certainly  has  that  of  being  written  upon 
the  spot,  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  events  which 
occurred  there,  and  by  a  stranger  from  a  foreign 
land. 

My  feet  have  press'd  the  place  of  fire, 
Where  Oxford's  holy  martyrs  died  ; 
Led  by  a  just  aud  high  desire. 
Not  to  deny  the  Crucified. 

It  was  no  strife  for  earthly  fame, 

No  selfish  contest  for  the  wrong  ; 
But  homage  to  a  Saviour's  name. 

Which  made  them  true,  and  made  them  strong. 

'Twas  here  they  stood  beside  the  stake  ; 

In  chains,  but  still  in  faith  and  love ; 
Willing,  the  cup  of  flame  to  take. 

And  find  their  recompense  above. 

A'nd  standia.ir  round  their  fiery  cross, 
They  still  had  power  to  pray  and  praise; 

And  while  their  bodies  burned  like  dross, 
Tlieir  souls  grew  brighter  in  the  blaze. 

Oh,  life  of  love,  that  cannot  die ! 

From  earth  by  fire  and  faggot  driven. 
Angels  shall  welcome  thee  on  high. 

And  thou  shalt  bless  thy  native  heaven. 


Extracted  for  "  The  I'rien 

"  How  agreeable  to  the  true  harmony  of  society, 
is  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle  :  '  Look  not  every 
man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.'  This  mind  being  in  us, 
it  removes  from  our  hearts  the  desire  of  superiority, 
worldly  honour,  or  greatness ;  a  deep  attention  is 
felt  to  the  Divine  Counsellor,  and  an  ardent  engage- 
ment to  promote,  as  far  as  we  may  be  enabled,  the 
happiness  of  mcmkind  unwersally.  This  state 
where  every  motion  from  a  selfish  spirit  yieldeth  to 
pure  love,  is  as  a  pearl  to  dig  after. 

"  Where  the  treasures  of  pure  love  are  opened,  and 
we  obediently  follow  Him  who  is  the  light  of  lifi 
the  mind  becomes  chaste ;  and  a  care  is  felt,  that 
the  unction  from  the  Holy  One  may  be  our  leader  in 
every  undertaking.  Tho  faithful  friends  of  Christ, 
who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  aud  in- 
wardly breathe  that  his  kingdom  may  come  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  are  taught  of  him  to  be 
quick  of  understanding  in  his  fear,  and  to  be  very 
attentive  to  the  means  he  may  appoint  for  promoting 
pure  righteousness  in  the  earth. 

"  The  prophet  Isaiah  spoke  of  the  gathered 
church,  in  the  similitude  of  a  city  where  many  being 
employed,  were  all  preserved  in  purity.  '  They  shall 
call  them  the  holy  people,  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
and  thou  shalt  be  called,  sought  out,  a  city  not  for- 
saken.' The  Apostle,  after  mentioning  the  my.stery 
of  Christ's  suiFerings,  exhorts  :  '  Be  ye  holy  in  all 


m.anner  of  conversation.'  There  is  a  conversation 
so  foreign  from  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  that 
it  is  represented  in  the  similitude  of  one  pushing 
another  with  a  warlike  weapon.  '  There  is  that 
speaketh  like  the  piercing  of  a  sword.' 

"  In  all  our  [engagements]  it  is  necessary  that 
the  [gentle]  leading  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  be  lium- 
hhj  leaded  for  and  Jdithfidhj  followed,  as  the  only 
means  of  being  preserved  chaste  as  a  holy  people, 
who  in  all  things  are  circumspect,  that  nothing  we 
do  may  carry  the  '  appearance'  of  the  works  of  wick- 
edness, or  occasion  the  Truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of 
through  the  exercise  of  a  selfish  or  partial  spirit,  to 
the  begetting  of  resentments  and  divisions. 

"  Except  the  mind  be  preserved  chaste,  there  is 
no  safety  for  us  ;  but  in  an  estrangement  from  true 
resignation,  the  spirit  of  the  world  casts  up  a  way 
in  which  there  is  a  selfish  application  of  those  things 
which  are  designed  for  the  general  good  of  mankind ; 
a  seeking  of  our  own,  and  not  those  things  which 
belong  to  the  gospel  of  life  and  salvation,  whereby 
the  church  may  be  nourished,  edified  and  strength- 
ened iu  that  which  makes  for  harmony,  joy,  and 
peace,  even  the  love  of  Christ,  which  is  the  badge  of 
true  discipleship,  by  which  we  may  know  that  we 
passed  from  death  to  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren,  for  whom  he  died,   and   for  whom,   and 

th  whom,  we  are  called  to  suffer,  bearing  the  in- 
firmities of  the  weak,  if  so  be  that  we  ourselves  are 

While  the  eye  is  kept  single,  the  whole  body 
is  full  of  light;'  but  for  want  of  this,  selfish  desires, 
and  an  imaginary  superiority,  darken  the  mind  : 
hence  injustice  frequently  proceeds ;  and  where  vio- 
lent measures  are  pursued  in  opposing  injustice,  the 
ions  and  resentments  of  the  injured,  frequently 
operate  in  the  prosecution  of  their  designs ;  and  af- 
ter conflicts  productive  of  very  great  calamities,  the 
minds  of  contending  parties  often  remain  as  little 
accjuaiuted  with  the  pure  principle  of  Divine  love  as 
they  were  before  ;  but  when  people  walk  in  that 
pure  light  in  which  all  their  '  works  are  wrought  in 
God,'  and  under  oppression  [and  persecution]  per 
severe  in  the  meek  spirit,  and  abide  firm  in  the 
cause  of  Truth,  throtigh  these  the  Lord  hath  often 
manifested  his  power,  in  opening  the  understanding! 
of  others,  to  the  promoting  of  righteousness  [and 
peace]  in  the  earth. 

"  Where  people  are  sincerely  devoted  to  follow 
Christ,  and  dwell  under  the  influence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  their  stability  and  firmness,  through  a  Div" 
blessing,  is  at  times  like  dew  on  the  tender  plants 
around  them,  and  the  weightiness  of  their  spirits 
secretly  works  on  the  minds  of  others  ;  and  in  this 
condition,  through  the  spreading  influence  of  Divine 
love,  they  feel  a  care  over  the  flock ;  and  the  way 
is  opened  for  maintaining  good  order  in  the  Society. 
And  though  we  meet  with  opposition  from  another 
spirit,  yet,  as  there  is  a  dwelling  in  meekness,  feel- 
ing our  spirits  subject,  and  moving  only  in  the  gen- 
tle, peaceable  wisdom,  the  iuward  reward  of  cjuiet- 
ness,  will  be  greater  than  all  our  difficulties.  Where 
the  pttre  life  is  kept  to,  and  meetings  of  discipline 
are  held  iu  the  authority  of  it,  we  find  by  experi- 
ence that  they  are  comfortable,  and  tend  to  the 
health  [and  harmony]  of  the  body. 

"  All  true  christians  are  of  the  same  spirit,  but 
their  gifts  are  diverse  ;  Jesus  Christ  appointing  to 
each  one  their  peculiar  office,  agreeable  to  his  infi- 
nite wisdom.  It  is  a  weighty  matter  to  speak  much 
in  large  meetings  for  business.  If  selfish  views  or  a 
partial  spirit  have  any  room  in  our  minds,  we  are 
unfit  for  the  Lord's  work.  Except  our  minds  are 
rigidly  prepared,  and  we  clearly  understand  the 
case  we  speak  to,  instead  of  forwarding,  we  hinder 
business,  and  make  more  labour  for  those  on  whom 
the  burden  of  the  work  is  laid.      If  we  mutually 


keep  to  that  spirit  and  power  which  crucifies  to  the 
world,  giving  up  our  hearts  to  fear  and  serve  the 
Lord,  true  unity  may  prevail,  though  there  are  dif- 
ferent ways  of  thinking  amongst  us  in  some  par- 
ticulars. 

"  If  such  who  are  at  times  under  sufferings  on 
account  of  some  scruples  of  conscience,  kept_  low 
and  humble,  and  in  their  conduct  and  life  manifest- 
ed a  spirit  of  true  charity,  it  would  be  more  likely 
to  reach  the  witness  in  others,  and  be  of  more  ser- 
vice in  the  church,  than  if  their  sufferings  were  at- 
tended with  a  contrary  spirit  and  conduct.  _  True 
charity  is  an  excellent  virtue ;  and  to  labour  sincere- 
ly for  their  good,  whose  belief,  in  all  points,  does 
not  agree  with  ours,  is  a  happy  state.  Oh !  the 
great  advantage  of  living  in  the  real  substance  _ of 
religion,  where  practice  doth  harmonize  with  prin 
ciple. 

"  As  a  proud,  selfish  spirit  prevails  and  spreads 
among  a  people,  so  partial  judgment,  oppression,  dis- 
cord,  envy,  and  confusion  increase,  and  they  are  m  ade 
to  drink  the  cup  of  adversity,  as  a  reward  of  their  owrt 
doings.  Thus  the  inspired  prophet,  reasoning  witlV 
the  degenerate  Jews,  saith  :  '  Thine  own  wicked- 
ness shall  corre"ct  thee,  and  thy  backslidings  shall 
reprove  thee  :  know,  therefore,  that  it  is  an  evil 
thing  and  bitter,  that  thou  hast  forsaken  the_  Lord 
thy  God,  and  that  my  fear  is  not  in  thee,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.'  While  a  selfish  spirit,  that  is  not 
subject  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  continueth  to  spread 
and  prevail,  there  can  be  no  long  continuance  in 
outward  peace  and  tranquillity.  If  we  desire  an 
inheritance  incorruptible,  and  to  be  at  rest  in  that 
state  of  peace  and  happiness,  which  ever  continues ; 
if  we  desire  in  this  life  to  dwell  under  the  favour 
and  protection  of  that  Almighty  Being,  whose  habi- 
tation is  in  holiness,  whose  ways  are  all  equal,  and 
whose  anger  is  now  kindled  because  of  our  back- 
slidings ;  let  us  then  awfully  regard  these  begin- 
nings of  his  sore  judgments,  and  with  abasedness 
and"  humiliation  turn  to  him  whom  we  have  offend- 
ed ;  for  if  we  persist  to  contend  with  him  who  is 
omnipotent,  our  overthrow  will  be  unavoidable." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Party  ou  the  Icc-riocs.— Jr.  Kane. 
As  the  first  "dreary  winter  passed  by  the  expe- 
dition in  Smith's  Sound,  began  to  draw  towards  its 
close.  Dr.  Kane  became  anxious  to  commence  the 
work  of  exploration,  and  determined  upon  dispatch- 
ing an  advance  party  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
depot  of  provisions,  at  a  point  of  convenient  access 
to  the  exploring  party  which  was  to  follow  them. 
The  dogs  with  which  the  expedition  was  supplied 
in  the  previous  autumn  nearly  all  perished  during 
the  winter,  for  want  of  suitable  fresh  provisions  : 
the  Arctic  dogs  cannot  subsist  on  salted  meat.  Tho 
sledge-load  of  provisions  had  therefore  to  be  drawn 
by  men.  The  cold  continued  intense  during  the 
third  month  ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the 

10th  being  46°  3'  below  zero. 

11th     "      4.5°  60' 

12th     "      46°  64'  " 

13th     "      46°  56'          " 

14th  "  46°  65'  " 
Dr.  Kane  observes :  "  These  records  are  re- 
markable. The  coldest  month  of  the  Polar  year, 
has  heretofore  been  February,  but  we  are  evidently 
about  to  experience  for  March  a  mean  temperature 
not  only  the  lowest  of  our  own  series,  but  lower  than 
that  of  any  other  recorded  observations."  "  At  such 
temperatures,  the  ice  or  snow  covering  offers  a  great 
resistance  to  the  sledge-runners.  I  have  noticed 
this  in  training  my  dogs.  The  dry  snow  in  its 
finely  divided  state  resembles  sand,  and  the  runners 
creak  as  they  pass  over  it.  Baron  Wrangell  notes 
the  same  fact  in  Siberia,  at  40°.     The  difficulties 
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of  draught,  however,  must  not  interfere  with  my 
parties.  I  am  only  waiting  until  the  sun,  now  13 
deg.  high  at  noon,  brings  back  a  little  warmth  to 
the  men  in  sleeping.  The  mean  diffei'ence  between 
bright,  clear  sunshine,  and  shade,  is  now  5".  But 
on  the  10th,  at  noon,  the  shade  gave  — 42°  2', 
and  the  sun  — 2'^'^,  a  dififereucc  of  more  than  14 
degrees.  This  must  make  an  impression  before 
long."  On  the  19th  the  depot  party  got  off,  the 
sledge  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  pemmican,  &c  ^ 
and  a  boat  intended  to  facilitate  future  operations! 
The  next  day,  at  noon,  "  the  party  were  seen  by 
I  McG  ary,  from  aloft,  moving  easily,  and  about  twelve 
:  miles  from  the  brig.  The  teuiperature  too  is  rising, 
lor  rather,  unmistakably  about  to  rise.  Our  lowest 
;was  — 43^,  but  our  highest  reached  — 22°.  This 
j  extreme  range,  with  the  excessive  refraction  and  a 
fgcntle  misty  air  from  about  the  southeast,  makes 
'nie  hope  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  warm  spi 
'  The  party  is  well  off.  JS'ow  for  my  own  to  follow 
them.'' 

The  average  temperature  at  the  brig  for  the  next 
Dine  days  was  27°  13'  below  zero.  The  story 
of  the  sufferings  and  rescue  of  the  depot  party 
is  told  in  the  following  extracts.  On  the  31st, 
Dr.  Kane  writes :  "  Everything  looked  promising,  and 
we  were  only  waiting  for  intelligence  that  our  ad- 
vance party  had  deposited  its  provisions  in  safety, 
to  begin  our  transit  of  the  bay.  Except  a  few 
•sledge-lashings  and  some  trifling  accoutrements  to 
finish,  all  was  ready. 

_"  We  were  at  work,  cheerfully  sewing  away  at  the 
skins  of  some  moccasins  by  the  blaze  of  our  lamps, 
when,  toward  midnight,  we  heard  the  noise  of  steps 
above,  and  the  next  minute  Sontag,  Ohlsen,  and 
Petersen,  came  down  into  the  cabin.  Their  manner 
startled  me  even  more  than  their  imexpected  ap- 
pearance on  board.  They  were  swollen  and  hag- 
gard, and  hardly  able  to  speak.  Their  story  was 
a  fearful  one.  They  had  left  their  companions  in 
the  ice,  risking  their  own  lives  to  bring  us  the  news. 
Brooks,  Baker,  Wilson,  and  Pierre,  were  all  lyiuo- 
frozen  and  disabled.  Where  ?  They  could  mt 
tell :  somewhere  in  among  the  hummocks  to  the 
north  and  east ;  it  was  drifting  heavily  round  them 
when  they  parted.  Irish  Tom  had  stayed  by  to 
to  feed  and  care  for  the  others ;  but  the  chances 
were  sorely  against  theni.  It  was  in  vain  to  ques- 
tion them  further.  They  had  evidently  travelled 
a  great  distance,  for  they  were  sinking  with  fatigue 
and  hunger,  and  could  hardly  )^e  rallied  enough  to 
tell  us  the  direction  in  which  they  had  come.  My 
drst  impulse  was  to  move  on  the  instant  with  an 
unincumbered  party  :  a  rescue,  to  be  effective,  or 
Jven  hopeful,  could  not  be  too  prompt.  Whatpress- 
3d  on  my  mind  most  was,  where  the  sufferers  were 


we  had  travelled  for  sixteen  hours,  that  we  began 
to  lose  our  way.  We  knew  that  our  lost  companions 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  area  before  u.s,  within  a 
radius  of  forty  miles.  Ohlsen,  who  had  been  for 
fifty  hours  without  rest,  fell  asleep  as  soon  as  we  be- 
gan to  move,  and  awoke  now  with  unequivocal  signs 
of  mental  disturbance.  It  became  evident  that\e 
had  lost  the  bearing  of  the  icebergs,  which  in  form 
and  colour  endlessly  repeated  themselves ;  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  vast  field  of  snow,  utterly  forbade 
the  hope  of  local  landmarks.  Pushing  ahead  of 
the  party  and  clambering  over  some  rugged  Re- 
plies, I  came  to  a  long,  level  floe,  which  I  "thought 
might  probably  have  attracted  the  eyes  of  weary 
men  in  circumstances  hke  our  own.  It  was  a  light 
conjecture,  but  it  was  enough  to  turn  the  scale,  for 
there  was  no  other  to  balance  it.  I  gave  orders  to 
abandon  the  sledge,  and  disperse  in  search  of  foot- 
marks. We  raised  our  tent,  placed  our  pemmican 
in  cac/ie,  except  a  small  allowance  for  each  man  to 
carry  on  his  person  ;  and  poor  Ohlsen,  now  just 
able  to  keep  his  legs,  was  liberated  from  his  bag. 
The  thermometer  by  this  time  had  fallen  to  — 49°  3', 
and  the  wind  was  setting  in  sharply  from  the  north- 
west. It  was  out  of  the  question  to  halt ;  it  required 
brisk  exercise  to  keep  us  from  freezing.  1  could 
not  even  melt  ice  for  water;  and,  at  these  tempera 
tures,  any  resort  to  snow  for  the  purpose  ot  allay 
ing  thirst,  was  followed  by  bloody  lips  and  tongue  ; 
it  burnt  like  caustic.  It  was  indispensable,  then, 
that  we  should  move  on,  looking  out  for  traces  as 
we  went.  Yet  when  the  men  were  ordered  to  spread 
themselves,  so  as  to  multiply  the  chances,  though 
all  obeyed  heartily,  some  painful  impress  of  solitary 


upon  the  ship,  and  was  not  come  in  contact  with 
while  asleep.  An  estimate  of  its  immense  size  and 
power  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  of  its  bringincr 
to  a  standstill  a  deeply  laden  ship  of  "KlO  tons" 
sailing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  ten  knots  an  hour. — 
Gmnudc  Advertiser. 


'■ply, 


danger,  or  perhaps  It  may  have  been  the   varyin- pimpk  property,  pureha.sed  by  the  lo. 


configuration  of  the  ice-field,  kept  them  closing  up 
continually  into  a  single  group.  The  strange  mar 
which  some  of  us  were  affected,  I  now  attri- 
bute as  much  to  shattered  nerves  as  to  the  direct 
fluence  of  the  cold.  Men  like  McGary  and  Bon- 
sall,  who  had  stood  out  our  severest  marches,  were 
seized  with  trembling  fits  and  short  breath  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  keep  up  an  example  of 
sound  bearing,  I  fainted  twice  on  the  snow.'' 

(>  be  cnnclufli'ii.) 


A  Whale  AlUwking  a  S/Uj).—Jhe  ship  Cuban, 
of  Greenock,  Captain  Galloway,  which  arrived  at 
that  port  from  Demarara,  recently,  met  with  a  most 
extraordinary  adventure  on  her  homeward  voyage. 
About  9  20,  P.M.,  (nautical  time,)  when  in  lat.  43° 
39'  N.,  long.  29'  50'  W.,  the  ship,  which  was  run- 
ning before  the  wind  at  the  rate  of  9^-  knots  an 
hour,  received  such  a  severe  shock  that  she  heeled 
over  several  strakes,  and  her  way  was  completely 
•  topped,  while  the  men  who  were  sleeping  on  the 


to  be  looked  for  among  the  drifts.  Ohlsen  seemed  starboard  berths  of  the  topsallant  foreca.stle,  were 
.0  have  his  faculties  rather  more  at  command  than  llnown  out  upon  their  chests.  .Shortly  after  the 
bs  associates,  and  I  thought  that  he  might  assist 'shock  an  immense  whale  rose  at  a  short  distance 
IS  as  a  guide  ;  but  he  was  sinking  with  exhaustion,  from  the  ship's  quarter,  and,  after  lyin-  motionless 
md  if  he  went  with  us,  wo  must  carry  him.  There  |for  a  short  time,  as  if  .stunned  by  the°blow  swam 
tvas  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  While  some  were 'towards  the  vessel,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  re- 
itill  busy  with  the  new  comers  and  gettin-  ivady  ;,  pcatiiig  the  attack.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense 
iastymeal,_others  were  rigging  out  the  "LittlrA'nl-  .Mixidy  ou  board,  but,  fortunately,  when  close  to 

k-  tliu  stern,  the  monster  wheeled  round  in  the  oppo- 
yjsite  direction  and   dived,  throwing  with  his  tail  as 
■  Mnod  and  water  on  board. 
It  \vas  a  moonlight  ni^lit,  and  the  bulk  of  the  huo-e 
animal  could  be  seen  distinctly  towering  to  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  surface.    When  he  dived 


Paternal  fluty. 
The  father  who  plunges  into  im-iii'v 
that  he  has  no  leisure  for  domestic  ilut 
aures,  and  whose  only  intercoursi>  wiih  hjs  cliililren 
consists  in  a  brief  word  of  authority,  or  a  surly 
lamentation  over  their  intolerable  expensivencss,  is 
equally  to  be  pitied  and  to  be  blamed.  AVhat  right 
has  he  to  devote  to  other  pursuits  the  time  whTch 
God  has  allotted  to  his  children  ';  Nor  is  it  an  ex- 
cuse to  say  that  he  cannot  support  his  family  in 
their  present  style  of  living,  without  this  effort.  I 
ask,  by  what  right  can  his  family  demand  to  live 
in  a  manner  which  requires  him  to  neglect  his  most 
solemn  and  important  duties '!  Nor  is  it  an  excase 
to  say  that  he  wishes  to  leave  them  a  competence. 
Is  he  under  any  obligation  to  leave  thfem  that  com- 
petence^ which  he  desires'?  Is  it  an  advantage  to 
be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  labour  '?  Besides, 
is  money  the  only  desirable  bequest  which  a  father 
can  leave  to  his  children '!  Surely,  well-cultivated 
intellects ;  hearts  sensible  to  domestic  afl'ection,  the 
love  of  parents,  of  brethren  and  sisters ;  a  taste  for 
home  pleasures  ;  habits  of  order,  regularity  and  in- 
dustry; hatred  of  vice,  and  vicious  men,  and  a 
lively  sensibility  to  the  excellence  of  virtue  ;  are  as 
valuable  a  legacy  as  an  inheritance  of  property — 
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with  a  bufl'alo  cover,  a  small  tent 
ige  of  pemmican  ;  and   as  soon  as  we  could  hurry  j  site  d 
;hrough  our  arrangements,  Ohlsen  was  strapped  on  he  did 
n  a  fur  bag,  his  legs_ wrapped  in  dog-skin  and  eider 
3own,  and  we  were  o'ff  upon  the   ice.      Our  party 
!onsisted  of  nine  men   and   myself      We   carried 

raly  the  clothes  on  our  backs.  The  thermometer  his  tail  appeared  to  those  on  board  to  be  from  thirty 
itood  at  —46°,  seventy-eight  degrees  below  the 'to  forty  tect  out  of  the  water.  The  pumps  were 
•reezing  point.  A  well-known,  peculiar  tower  of  ice,  I  sounded,  but  the  ship  was  found  to  be  makino-  no 
iallea  by  the  men  the  "  Pinnacly  Berg,"  served  as  water.  Prom  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  the  "fact 
rar  first  landmark :  other  icebergs  of  colossal  size,  that  the  second  mate  thought  he  heard  a  whale 
^ich  stretched  in  long  beaded  lines  across  the  bay,  blowing  a  short  time  lefore  the  shock  occurred  it 
Mped  to  guide  us  afterward.;  and  it  was  not  until  I  is  supposed  that  the  fish  made  a  re^lar   attack 


habit  which  would  render  that  property  a  blessing. 

Steam  T.  Seamanship, 
voyage  is  no  school  for  seamanshJJ).  A 
young  oificer  may  cross  the  Atlantic  half  a  dozei^ 
times,  and  never  see  a  manoeuvre  beyond  the  sim- 
plest routine.  An  enterprising  youth,  ambitious  of 
distinction  in  his  profession,  might  study  seaman- 
ship with  more  advantage  on  the  pier  at  Hunger- 
ford.  Through  the  charm  of  a  few  magical  sen- 
tences,— "  ease  her,"  "  back  her,"  "  stop  her," 
turn  ahead" — a  kind  of  marine  abracadabra — 
11  the  feats  of  nautical  skill  and  science  are  now 
performed  by  any  man  who  has  the  average  ability 
of  a  cabman.  As  regards  the  seanlanship  of  the 
service,  the  delight  of  the  service  is  gone ;  the  inte- 
rest is  quenched  by  the  utter  simplicity  and  facility 
of  the  task.  *  *  Formerly  the  conversation  in  the 
ward-room  was  of  winds  and  currents,  of  the  pro- 
spects of  the  voyage,  the  progress  of  the  ship.  Now 
alUhis  is  at  an  end.  The  huge  steamer  gets  under 
weigh ;  oiEcers  anxiously  desire  a  foul  wind,  to  save 
bother  with  the  sails  j  the  course  is  given — "turn 
ahead  ;"  the  good  ship  proceeds  on  her  steady,  un- 
deviating  track,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  seamen 
is  beat  by  the  monotony  of  the  thing.  "  What  is 
.she  doing'?"  "  Eight  and  a  half,  and  I  think  it's 
going  to  rain."  The  nautical  conversation  can  get 
no  further,  and  is  given  up.  The  crew,  to  divert 
their  minds  from  mischief,  are  kept  labouring  in 
vain  to  scrub  the  great  blackamoor  white ;  and*^  as 
far  as  seamanship  is  concerned,  the  whole  vehicle 
ight  just  as  well  be  an  omnibus. — Cambridsre's 
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Two  of  the  obituaries  in  this  number  of  our 
Journal,  were  received  at  the  office  three  or  four 
weeks  ago,  and  were  then  laid  among  the  articles 
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for  insertion  ;  but  being  accidentally  overlaid,  they 
Tvere  not  again  noticed  until  within  the  past  week. 
"VVe  mention  the  circumstance,  because  we  under- 
stand that  the  family  or  friends  of  one  of  the  de- 
ceased, have  expressed  much  dissatisfaction  at  the 
notice  not  appearing.  The  omission  was  uninten- 
tional. While  speaking  of  obituaries,  we  will  ob- 
serve, that  some  which  are  received,  are  so  badly 
written  that  we  find  difficulty  in  deciphering  them, 
espocia'lly  the  names.  It  is  our  wish  to  be  furnished 
with  notices  of  the  deaths  of  members  of  our  reli^ 
gious  Society  as  tbey  occur;  and  also  that  suoh 
notices  may  be  distinctly  written  and  concisely  ex- 
pressed. 

This  is  the  season  for  issuing  reports  from  the 
various  benevolent  associations  with  which  our 
city,  in  common  with  some  others,  abounds.  Those 
coming  from  societies  under  the  care  and  control  of 
members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends  exclu- 
sively, have  a  claim  upon  our  Journal  before  all 
others,  and  generally  occupy  as  much  space  as  we 
can  well  spare  for  such  matter.  The  members  of 
other  such  societies,  not  under  the  care  of  Friends, 
who  have  kindly  sent  us  their  reports,  will  under- 
stand this  to  be  our  reason  for  not  introducing  them 
into  our  columns,  and  not  suppose  they  are  omitted, 
because  we  are  not  interested  in  their  objects,  or  in 
their  success  and  well-being. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  27tb  ult. 

The  approaching  Conference  at  Paris,  the  difficulties 
between  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  and  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Persia,  were  still  the  main  items  oj 
interest.  No  day  had  been  fixed  for  the  reassembling  oi 
the  Congress  at  Paris,  but  it  was  stated  t^at  a  prelimi- 
nary meeting  would  probably  be  held  witinn  a  few  days. 
A  statement  is  made  in  the  London  Times,  that  England 
and  Wance  are  now  agreed  on  the  points  of  discussion 
witli  Russia.  No  topics  are  to  be  introduced,  but  those 
•relating  to  Bolgrad  and  the  Isle  of  Serpents.  All  the 
Plenipotentiaries,  including  the  Turkish  Minister,  have 
received  their  instructions.  Prussia  continues  her  pre- 
jiarations  for  the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  and  the  latter 
fur  defence,  but  there  exists  a  belief  that  other  powers 
will  prevcnt'actual  hostilities.  Nothing  later  has  been 
received  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  war  between 
Persia  and  England.  Great  Britain,  It  is  said,  demands 
the  evacuation  of  Herat,  the  payment  of  expenses,  the 
dismissal  of  the  Per'^ian  Prime  Minister,  and  the  estab- 
lislimcut  of  British  consulates  in  various  places.  Persia 
is  reported  to  have  assented  to  the  return  of  the  English 
Miiii.^tcr,  to  restore  Herat,  and  to  compensate  its  citizens 
for  damages,  but  the  other  points  are  in  abeyance.  The 
war  wilh  Persia  is  said  to  be  unpopular  in  England.  Th( 
London  Times  and  the  London  Press  both  denounce  it 
The  fear  is  expressed  that  it  will  eventually  lead  to  war 
between  England  and  Russia.  A  despatch  from  Madrid 
of  the  10th  ult.,  reports  the  discovery  of  a  revolutionary 
club  in  that  city.  A  number  of  arrests  had  been  made, 
and  the  papers  of  the  club  seized.  The  principal  pow- 
der magazine  in  Naples  had  exploded,  causing  the  death 
of  many  sulilicis.  Bauds  of  insurgents  were  still  flying 
ill"  ill  ~i' :'  \  I'lii  ilicre  were  no  fears  of  a  general  revo- 

/   '  ''        "■ — The  advance  in  cotton  during  the 

v»''  l.r  "  '-  ■'' 1'/.    Breadstuffs  were  steady,  and  prices 

guiicially  iinehanged.  The  London  money  market  was 
unchanged.  Consols,  94  a  M}.  The  Bank  of  France 
has  resumed  the  discount  of  75  day  bills. 

UNITED  STATES.— Congress.— On  the  6th  inst.,  the 
Senate  elected  .Mason,  of  Virginia,  President  pro  tern. 
The  proceedings  in  both  branches  have  been  generally 
unimportant.  On  the  10th,  the  House  appointed  a  spe 
cial  committee  to  investigate  charges  of  bribery  and  cor 
ruption  made  against  some  of  its  members,  in  connection 
with  the  Minnesota  Land  Bill.  The  New  York,  N 
foundland  and  London  Telegraph  Company  have  made 
application  to  Congress  for  aid,  in  laying  th 
similar  to  that  proposed  to  be  rendered  by  the  British 
Government. 

The  Wool  Trade.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
his  report,  estimates  the  total  production  of  wool  in  I 
United  States,  during  the  year  ISfiS,  to  be  61,5G0,379 
pounds,  valued  at  $23,392,344.     The  quantity  of  foreign 
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wool  imported  and  retained  for  home  consumption,  was 
17,805,511  pounds.  The  total  consumption  of  wool  in 
the  United  States,  is  estimated  at  78,070,000  pounds. 
There  were  1559  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a 
capital  of  §28,000,000.  The  number  of  hands  employed 
was  39,152. 

Foreign  Postage. — The  Government  of  France  proposes 
that  of  the  United  States  a  convention  in  regard  to 
postal  m.atter3,  by  which  all  pre-paid  letters  for  the  con- 
may  be  sent  through  France,  free  from  all  restric- 
and  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  French 
correspondence. 

Foreign   Commerce. — During  the  last  fiscal  year,   the 

fber  of  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of  the  United 
es,  from  foreign  ports,  was  21,682,  having  a  tonnage 
of  0,872,253,  and  manned  by  267,173  men  and  1964 
loys. 

Fennsylvania.—The  funded  debt  of  this  State  is  $39,- 
907,799;  the  unfunded  debt  §1,160,194— total,  $41,- 
067,994. 

A'ew  York. — The  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  for  the 
year  ending  Ninth  mo.  30th  last,  were  nearly  eighteen 
;  the  expenditures  nearly  fifteen  millions,  leaving 
a  balance  of  more  than  three  millions.  The  Canal  debt 
'as  $22,400,000.  The  whole  length  of  the  canals  and 
ublic  works,  is  892  miles,  and  the  entire  cost,  when 
complete,  will  be  §50,000,000.  The  department  of  pub- 
instruction  is  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state, 
with  an  annually  increasing  revenue. 

Illinois.— The  total  State  debt  is  $12,834,000,  the 
amount  liquidated  during  the  past  four  years,  being 
§4,500,000.  The  Governor  says  in  his  message,  that  the 
revenue  from  the  Central  Railroad  will  soon  pay  the  en- 
expenses  of  the  government,  leaving  as  a  surplus 
the  revenue  from  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  for 
charitable  and  beneficial  purposes,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Legislature.  He  says  the  State  is  fully  able  to  pay 
the  interest,  and  extinguish  the  whole  debt  within  seven 
years. 

Delaware. — The  people  of  Delaware  have  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  prohibiting 
tteries,  after  First  mo.  1st,  1862. 

Iowa.— The  sales  of  public  lands  in  Iowa,  ordered  to 
commence  on  the  4th  day  of  the  Fifth  mo.  ne.xt,  embrace 
65  townships,  and  cover  1,328,156  acres,  exclusive  of 
lands  reserved  for  schools,  etc.  The  sales  are  to  be  made 
St  the  land  offices,  at  Osage,  Fort  Dodge  and  Sioux  City. 
HeiD  York. — Mortality  last  week,  425  ;  of  scarlet  fe- 
ver, 50. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  264 ;  of  scarlet 
fever,  56.  The  number  of  arrests  made  in  this  city  dur- 
ing the  year  1856,  was  25,385.  Of  these,  11,273  were 
natives  of  the  United  States,  and  14,112  foreigners.  In- 
toxication, breach  of  the  peace,  assiiult  and  battery,  and 
vagrancy,  caused  the  arrest  of  21,502  persons,  leaving 
3883  for  all  other  offences.  The  Water  Departmenl 
states  the  consumption  of  water  from  the  principal 
works,  during  the  last  year,  to  have  been  5,669,970,146 
gallons,  showing  an  increased  consumption  the  last  year 
of  759,440,327  gallons.  The  daily  average  is  about 
15,500,000  gallons. 

Boston. — During  1856,  there  were  4260  deaths  in  Bos 
ton,  which  exceeds  the  deaths  of  1855  by  180.  The  fol 
lowing  figures,  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  Boari 
of  Trade,  show  some  of  the  leading  manufactures  that 
find  a  market  in  Boston  : 

Value. 
§47,000,000 
37,500,000 
22,000,000 
12,000,000 
9,000,000 
5,500,000 
4,500,000 
2,500,000 


Manufactures  of  cotton 
Boots  and  shoes 
Woolen  goods  . 
Clothing  . 
Leather    . 
Books 
Furniture 
Agricultural  tools     . 


§140,000,000 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston,  (says  the  Post,) 
there  are  manufactures  to  the  extent  of  at  least  §150,- 
000,000  annually,  and  of  this  the  value  added  to  the  rav 
material  by  labour  cannot  be  less  than  §70,000,000.  It 
addition  to  this  the  foreign  dry  goods,  groceries,  drugs, 
hardware,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  articles  sold  her 
swell  the  trade  of  Boston  to  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred 
millions  more. 

The  Coal  Trade.— The  anthracite  coal  trade  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  all  sources  of  supply,  amounted,  during 
the  year  just  closed,  to  6,751,542  tons,  which,  at  §4.50 
per  ton,  is  equal  jto  §30,379,939.  Add  to  this  the  ami 
obtained  from  the  bituminous  regions,  and  the  whole 
value  of  the  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania  for  last  year  can- 
not be  much  short  of  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars. 

Coloured  Emigration. — The  new  colonization  ship  Mary 


Caroline  Stevens,  lately  sailed  from  Baltimore  and  Nor- 
folk, with  over  two  hundred  emigrants  for  Liberia. 

A  Profitable  Concern. — The  Pacific  Mills,  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  have  just  made  up  their  half  yearly  accounts, 
which  show  a  clear  net  profit  of  a  trifle  over  §120,000 
above  interest  and  expenses — equal  to  six  per  cent,  on 
the  entire  capital  for  six  months. 

The  Fire  and  Police  Telegraph,  in  Philadelphia,  is  found 
to  be  of  great  utility;  In  the  eight  months  that  it  has 
been  in  operation,  7389  messages  have  been  transmitted 
by  it,  2123  lost  children  have  been  restored,  612  lost, 
strayed  and  stolen  animals  recovered,  107  fires  been  an- 
nounced, and  4654  miscellaneous  messages,  making  in- 
quiries, &c.,  have  been  delivered. 

Mortality  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. — The  number 
of  deaths  in  New  York  last  year,  was  21,495  ;  in  Phila 
hia,  12,090.  In  New  York,  there  were  2455  deaths 
from  consumption ;  in  Philadelphia,  the  number  was 
1460.  In  New  York,  there  were  1678  deaths  from  con- 
vulsions ;  in  Philadelphia,  the  number  was  587.  In  New, 
York,  there  were  1353  deaths  from  cholera  infantum ;  in, 
Philadelphia,  the  number  was  732.  In  New  York,  there 
were  1181  deaths  from  scarlet  fever;  in  Philadelphia 
there  were  952.  In  New  York,  there  were  362  deaths 
small-pox,  and  the  same  number  in  Philadelphia. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Stephen  Hobson,  agt.,  0.,  forE.  De.ans 
Thos.  Bowman,  Jas.  Bowman,  §2  each,  vol.  30  ;  from 
Thos.  M.  Harvey,  §4,  vols.  29  and  30  ;  from  John  A 
Potter,  N.  Y.,"§2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Saml.  F.  Mott,  N.  Y.,  §2 
vol.  29 ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  S.,  0.,  for  Danl.  Test 
Ed.  Bonsall,  jr.,  Benjamin  Antram,  Danl.  Stratton,  Wm 
Fawcett,  §2  each,  vol.  29,  for  Mary  Howell,  Isaac  Bon- 
sall, Jehu  Allman,  §2  each,  vol.  30;  for  Israel  Heald,  $4, 
vols.  28  and  29,  for  B.  Malmsberry,  §4,  vols.  28  and  29, 
for  James  B.  Bruff,  §4,  vols.  20  and  30,  for  Aaron  An- 
tr.am.  §2,  to  47,  vol.  30,  for  Jas.  Heald,  §2,  to  43,  vol. 
30;  from  R.  K.  Williams,  Va.,  $2,  to  17,  vol.  31  ;  from 
Ed.  Prichard,  per  J.  Churchill,  111.,  §4,  vols.  29  and  30 ; 
from  Lewis  Bedell,  N.  Y.,  §2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Luke  Aldrich, 
R.  I.,  §6,  vols.  28,  29  and  30.  i 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  at  Tunessassah,  to  take  charge 
of  the  farm,  and  have  oversight  of  the  Institution  at  that 
place. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.  I 

JonN  M.  Kaighs,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa.  I 

Joseph  Elkiston,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  3d  of  First  mo.,  1856,  Hannah  Gurney  ; 
a  member  of  Coeymans  Monthly  Meeting,  Slanford  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  N.  Y.,  aged  83  years.  j 

,  on  the  8th  of  Eleventh  month,  1856,  at  his  resi-f 

deuce  in  the  town  of  New  Baltimore,  Green  Co.,  N.  Y.,| 
nearly  77  years  old,  Jesse  Powell  ;  a  member  of  Coey-| 
mans  Monthly  Meeting,  Stanford  Quarter.  This  dearf 
Friend  was  concerned  for  the  support  of  christian  prin-l 
ciples,  as  held  by  ancient  Friends.  We  trust  it  might  be  I 
said  of  him,  he  was  made  perfect  through  suffering.  His 
friends  have  the  consoling  belief,  that  his  end  was  peace. 

,  on  the  3d  of  Eleventh  month,  1856,  Mary  Rob- 
bins,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Chester- 
field Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

,  on  the  4th  of  Eleventh  mo.,  1856,  John  Evans, 

son  of  William  and  Susan  Evans,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Cropwell  Particular  and 
Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  He  was  euabled 
to  bear  a  long  and  suffering  illness,  with  much  compo- 
sure and  exemplary  patience;  desiring  to  be  fully  re- 
signed to  the  Divine  will.  Many  consoling  expressions  j 
fell  from  his  lips,  during  his  sickness,  and  manifested 
his  regard  for  our  testimony  to  plainness,  and  the  atteu-J 
dance  of  all  our  religious  meetings — counselling  some  or 
his  young  friends,  to  faithfulness  in  these  respects  ;  say- 
ing, "  I  have  seen  the  folly  of  dress,  both  now  and  here- 
tofore." Being  endeared  to  his  family  and  friends  by  a 
consistent  life  and  conversation,"  his  removal  is  deeply 
felt ;  but  they  have  a  comfortable  hope,  that  through 
mercy  he  has  been  gathered  from  the  conflicts  of  time, 
and  permitted  to  enter  that  abode,  "  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

,   on  the   9th  of  Eleventh  month,   1856,  Sarah 

Naylor,  wife  of  J.  Naylor,  in  the  thirty-ttiird  year  of  her 
age  ;  a  member  of  Southland  Meeting,  Ohio. 

EOBB,  PILE  &  M'ELBOT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Peiinsylvania  Bank, 
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"Kaofflcilge  is  Power." 

(Contiuui-J  from  page  Mti.) 

The  fuuction  of  a  great  newspaper,  ia  counec- 
iion  with  the  positions  of  armie.s  aad  the  events  of 
iiege  and  battle,  is  as  different  from  the  function  of 
;he  journalist  of  fifty  years  ago,  as  the  rapid  firing 
rf  the  modern  soldier  with  his  Minie  rifle  contrasts 
ivith  the  slow  evolutions  of  the  old  hand-gunner, 
[n  the  war  of  the  Allies  with  Russia,  the  presence 
)f  the  newspaper  reporter  gave  a  new  feature, 
strikingly  characteristic  of  our  times  and  our  pro- 
gress, it  was  necessary  to  have  the  earliest  and 
ihe  mo.st  detailed  accounts  of  this  eventful  contest ; 
'or  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  one  and  all,  under- 
stood that  they  were  deeply  interested  in  its  issue, 
md  that,  if  their  country  failed  to  assert  its  supe- 
•iority,  the  material  prosperity  of  that  country  could 
^e  of  no  long  duration.  Wisely,  therefore,  did  the 
London  daily  papers  each  send  their  active,  fear- 
less, and  eloquent  correspondents,  to  endure  some 
)f  the  hardships  of  the  march  and  the  bivouac — to 
fibserve  the  battle-field,  not  secure  from  its  dangers 
-to  write  of  victories,  surrounded  by  the  dead  and 
ying — to  be  the  historians  of  a  day,  and  thus  to 
iruish  the  best  materials  for  all  future  historians. 
'he  life  of  a  reporter,  although  a  life  of  constant 
abour,  is  generally  accompanied  by  much  ease  and 
omfort.  The  senate  does  not  acknowledge  his 
■resence;  but  it  provides  the  "  .stranger"  with  the 
est  seat.  He  takes  his  place  at  the  public  dinner 
s  an  honoured  guest — one  whose  absence  would  be 
lore  regretted  than  that  of  the  city's  mayor  or  the 
epresentative  in  congress.  But  in  a  campaign,  like 
hat  of  the  Valley  of  3Iexico,  or  in  the  Crimea, 
rhere  his  duties  are  new,  ho  must  fight  his  way 
Irough  every  difiiculty.  His  function  is  recog- 
ized  in  an  age  when  it  would  be  useless  to  sup- 
ress  intelligence,  even  if  it  were  possible.  Pie 
nds  a  ready  mess  in  every  tent  where  a  scanty 
leal  is  set  out ;  he  stands  by  the  side  of  the  com- 
jander,  and  gazes  with  him  upon  "  the  currents  of 
16  heady  fight."  How  he  wears  after  two  months 
f  unmsual  service  we  have  some  slight  notion, 
'hen  we  read,  in  a  letter  to  '^Tlic  Times"'  of  No- 
ember  30th,  18.54,  that  the  writer  had  seen  an 
fficer  who  had  lately  parted  from  the  special  cor- 
espondent. "  The  chances  of  war  had  deprived 
lim  of  nearly  all  his  garments;  and  when  last  seen 
e  was  walking  about  in  a  rifleman's  jacket,  much 
50  small  for  his  portly  person  ;  and  his  nether  gar- 
ments had  been  converted  into  breeches  by  a  con- 
■tot  scrambling  among  rocks  and  briers."     Let  us 


and  suff'ering,  have  made  heroic  action  more  fami- 
liar to  us ;  and  have  contributed  no  mean  part  in 
giving  a  moral  impulse  to  our  country,  as  essential 
to  future  safety  and  honour  as  the  material  wealth 
which  has  made  us  a  people  among  the  foremost  of 
the  earth. 

What  the  carrier-pigeon  was  in  the  conveyance 
of  intelligence  in  the  middle  ages,  and  even  within 
a  few  years,  the  electric  telegraph  is  in  the  present 
day.  The  carrier-pigeon  went  out  from  a  besieged 
castle,  to  ask  for  succour,  in  eastern  countries,  five 
centuries  ago.  The  electric  telegraph,  land  and 
submarine,  brings  the  tidings  of  slaughter  and  sick- 
ness from  Sebastopol,  and  England  and  France 
send  instant  reinforcements.  The  carrier-pigeon, 
in  the  last  century,  was  dispatched  by  the  merchants 
of  the  English  factory,  from  Scanderoon  to  Aleppo, 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  company's  ships. 
The  electric  telegraph  communicates  to  New  Or- 
leans the  arrival  of  an  English  steamer  at  New 
York  or  Halifax.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  one 
of  the  annual  expenses  of  a  London  newspaper  was 
S9000  for  pigeon  expresses.  The  pigeons  have  now 
lost  their  employment.  The  carrier-pigeon  travel- 
led sixty  miles  an  hour.  The  time  which  it  takes 
to  transmit  a  message  by  electric  telegraph,  is  in- 
appreciable. The  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
employ  the  electric  telegraph  far  more  extensively 
than  the  English  papers.  The  distance  between 
Quebec  and  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  three  thou- 
sand miles,  is  overleaped  by  the  electric  telegraph. 
Two  lines,  each  two  thousand  miles  long,  connect 
New  York  with  New  Orleans ;  and  over  this  space 
messages  are  transmitted,  and  answers  received,  in 
three  hours.  When  we  read  long  paragraphs  in 
the  morning  papers,  received  by  electric  telegraph, 
after  midnight,  from  Halifax,  we  wonder  how  this 
is  accomplished.  Eighteen  words,  which  are  equal 
to  about  two  newspaper  lines,  are  transmitted  every 
minute;  and  the  full  message  from  Halifax,  con- 
taining the  steamer's  news,  carefully  transcribed,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  newspaper  editor  in  half  an  hour. 
Furthermore,  we  may  now  almost  predict  with  cer- 
tainty, that  within  the  next  ten  years,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  read  in  the  morning  papers 
the' events  which  took  place  the  day  before  in  Eng- 
land, and  all  important  points  on  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  and  that  the  daily  sale  of  stocks  upon  the 
Exchange  of  London  or  the  Bourse  of  Paris,  will 
be  reported  side  by  side  with  those  of  W^all  street 
in  New  York. 

To  carry  out  all  this  scientific  conquest  of  time 
and  space,  by  the  most  perfect  mental  and  mecha- 
nical arrangements  in  the  newsaper  office  itself,  ap- 
pears, at  fir-st  sight,  almost  as  great  a  wonder  as  the 
rapid  communication.  Nothing  but  the  most  per- 
fect organization  of  the  division  of  labour  could 
accomplish  the  feat. 

There  is,  after  midnight,  in  the  ofiice  of  a  morn- 
ing paper,  a  constant  neces.sity  for  adapting  the 
labour  of  every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  instant  time.  Much  of  the  newspaper 
matter  may  have  been  in  type  in  the  evening ; 
some  portion  may  be  quite  ready  for  printing  off. 
But  new  necessities  may  derange  much  of  this  pre- 
paration. Suppose  a  steamer  arrives,  or  a  session 
of  Congress    is   unexpectedly   prolonged   into   the 


D'ight.  Column  after  column  of  information  is  poured 
in.  Smaller  matter  mast  give  way  to  greater.  The 
intelligence  that  will  keep,  is  put  aside  for  the  in- 
formation that  is  pressing.  The  session  is  prolonged 
till  one  or  two  o'clock,  and  the  paper  is  approach- 
ing its  completion.  But  an  electric  telegraph  com- 
munication has  arrived — perhaps  an  important  ex- 
press. Away  goes  more  news.  Advertisements, 
law  reports,  police  reports,  correspondence — all  re- 
tire into  obscurity  for  one  day.  There  is  plenty  of 
manipulating  power  in  the  great  body  of  composi- 
tors to  eflect  these  changes.  But  not  in  any  de- 
partment is  there  any  apparent  bustle.  Nor  is  there 
any  neglect  in  the  labours  that  wait  upon  the  work 
of  the  compositors.  One  word  is  not  put  for  an- 
other. The  readers  are  as  vigilant  to  correct  every 
error — to  have  no  false  spelling  and  no  inaccurate 
punctuation — as  if  they  were  bestowing  their  vigi- 
lance upon  a  book  to  be  published  next  season. 
The  reporters  are  as  careful  to  make  no  slips  which 
would  indicate  a  want  of  knowledge,  as  if  they 
were  calmly  writing  in  their  libraries  after  break- 
fast. The  one-presiding  mind  of  the  editor  is  watch- 
ful over  all.  At  four  or  five  o'clock,  the  morning 
paper  goes  to  press. 

But  there  are  many  hundred  copies  to  be  dis- 
patched by  the  morning  mails  and  expresses.  The 
merchant,  banker,  lawyer,  would  go  unwillingly  to 
his  morning  labour,  if  he  had  not  had  one  passing 
glance  at  the  discussion  in  the  House,  the  state  of 
the  money  market,  the  last  foreign  intelligence. 
Late  as  the  paper  may  have  been  in  its  mental 
completion,  the  distant  country,  and  the  city  itself, 
will  not  be  kept  without  that  illumination  which  has 
become  almost  as  necessary  as  sunlight.  Machinery. 
has  been  created  by  the  demand,  to  carry  the  de- 
mand further  than  the  warmest  imagination  could 
have  anticipated.  In  1814,  Koenig,  a  German, 
erected  the  first  printing-machine  at  the  London 
"Times''  office,  and  produced  eighteen  hundred 
impressions  an  hour  on  one  side.  The  machine 
superseded  the  duplicates  of  the  type  which  were 
once  necessary,  painfully  and  laboriously  to  keep 
up  a  small  supply,  worked  by  men,  with  relays,  at 
the  rate  of  five  hundred  an  hour. 

Koenig's  machine,  which  was  a  very  complicated 
instrument,  was  supplanted  at  the  "  Times''  office 
by  Applegath's  and  Cowper's  machine,  which  print- 
ed four  thousand  sheets  an  hour  on  one  side.  But 
that  has  been  surpassed  by  Hoe's  Rotary  Printing- 
Press,  which  prints  twenty  thousand  copies  an  hour 
on  one  side.  The  separate  columns  of  the  type  are 
placed  on  a  large  type-drum,  and  firmly  secured. 
The  drum  is  surrounded  by  eight  impressing  cylin- 
ders ;  the  ink  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  type 
by  rollers,  which  work  between  these  cylinders; 
and  the  sheets  are  laid  on  upon  eight  tables,  which, 
by  a  most  ingenious  mechanism,  carry  each  sheet 
to  a  point  where  its  position  is  suddenly  changed, 
and  it  is  impressed  between  the  type  and  the  cylin- 
der ;  the  paper  being  then  suspended  by  tapes,  from 
which  it  is  released  as  it  passes  forward,  to  be  laid 
upon  the  heap  which  will  be  scattered,  in  a  few 
hours,  to  every  portion  of  the  country. 

The  printing-machines,  which  have  been  in  full 
operation  for  little  more  than  twenty  years,  have 
called  into  action  an  amount  of  employment  which 
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vas  almost  Tvholly  unknown  when  knowledge  was  There  is  no  grace  that  the  spirit  of  self  cannot 
lor  the  few.  Paper-makers,  type-founders,  wood-  counterfeit  with  more  success  than  this  sort  of  reli- 
en.rravers  bookhinders.hooksellers,  ha-pe  been  raised  gious  zeal.  A  man  that  loves  another,  if  he  Bees 
up%y  this  extension  of  the  art  of  printing,  in  num-  him  in  error,  will  pity  him,  and  endeavour  calmly 
hers  which  far  exceed  those  of  any  former  period,     to  convince  him  of  it,  and  persuade  him  to  forsake  it. 


But  the  printing-machine  would  have  worked 
feebly  and  imperfectly  without  the  paper-machine. 
That  most  complete  invention  has  not  only  cheap- 
ened paper  itself,  but  it  has  cheapened  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  printing,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. It  has  enabled  one  revolution  of  the  cylinder 
of  the  printing  machine,  to  produce  four  sheets  in- 
v^tead  of  one,  or  a  surface  of  print  equal  to  four 
sheets.  When  paper  was  altogether  made  by  hand, 
the  usual  paper  tor  books  was  called  demy ;  and  a 
sheet  of  demy  produced  sixteen  octavo  pages_  of  a 
book.  The  paper  could  not  have  been  economically 
made  larger  by  hand.  A  sheet  of  paper  equal  to 
four  sheets  of  demy,  is  now  worked  at  the  newspi 
per  machine  ;  and  sixty-four  pages  of  an  octavo 
book  might  be  so  worked,  if  it  were  needful  for 
cheapeni'ng  production.  Double  demy  is  constantly 
worked  for  books.  Thus,  one  economical  arrange- 
ment of  science  produces  another  contrivance ;  and 
machines  in  one  direction  combine  with  machines 
having  a  diiferent  object,  to  produce  legitimate 
cheapness,  injurious  to  no  one,  but  beneficial  to  all. 
Let  us  attempt  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  beauti- 
ful operations  of  the  paper-machine. 

In  the  whole  range  of  machinery,  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  series  of  contrivances  which  so  forcibly 
address  themselves  to  the  senses.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  in  the  operation ;  we  at  once  see  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  it.  At  one  extremity  of 
the  long  range  of  wheels  and  cylinders  we  are  shown 
!i  stream  of  pulp,  not  thicker  than  milk  and  water, 
flowing  over  a  moving  plane  ;  at  the  other  extremity 
the  same  stream  has  not  only  become  perfectly  solid, 
but  is  wound  upon  a  reel  in  the  form  of  hard  and 
smooth  paper.  This  is,  at  first  sight,  as  miraculous 
as  any  of  the  fancies  of  an  Arabian  tale.  Aladdin's 
wonderful  lamp,  by  which  a  palace  was  built  in  a 
night,  did  not  in  truth  produce  more  extraordinary 
eficcts  than  science  has  done  with  the  paper-ma- 
chine. 

(To  be  continuod.) 

Selected  for  "  TLo  rriend." 

There  are  many  among  ourselves,  who  may  be 
able  to  describe  the  nature  of  sound  religion,  and 
to  make  nice  and  accurate  distinctions  in  its  doc- 
trines, while  they  detect  the  ignorance  and  gross 
mistakes  of  others,  yet  feel  nothing  in  themsehes  of 
the  influence  of  real  piety.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  godliness  consists  not  so  much  in  a  sys- 
tem of  right  notiotu,  as  in  holy  and  spiritual  affec- 
tions, relating  the  ichole  conduct. 

If  thy  religion  is  impressive  by  its  consistency, 
let  it  be  attractive  by  its  amiableness  ;  think  upon 
and  pursue  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of 
good  report.  In  excuse  for  the  disagreeable  tem- 
jicrs,  and  rexndsive  inanners  of  some  christians, 
it  is  said  that  grace  may  be  sometimes  grafted  on 
a  crab-stock  :  be  it  so ;  but  instead  of  excusing  the 
improprieties,  the  metaphor  condemns  them.  When 
a  tree  is  grafted,  it  is  always  expected  to  bear  fruit 
according  to  the  scion,  and  7iot  according  to  the 
stock.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love^  joy  and 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  tenvperance  ;  against  such  there  is  no  law. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  "  no  man  was  ever 
scolded  out  of  his  sius."  The  heart,  corrupt  as  it 
is,  and  because  it  is  so,  grows  angry,  if  it  be  not 
treated  with  some  management  and  good  manners, 
and  scolds  again.  A  surly  mastiff  will  bear  perhaps, 
to  be  stroked,  though  he  will  growl  under  that  ope- 
ration ;  but  if  you  touch  Mm  roughly,  he  will  bite. 


If  truly  pious  men  conscientiously  differ  from 
each  other,  in  matters  which  do  not  affect  the  es- 
sentials of  the  gospel,  this  should  not  prevent  their 
loving  each  other  as  brethren,  or  uniting  together 
in  one  holy  phalanx,  to  contend  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  How  affectingly  beautiful 
is  the  parting  address  of  St.  Paul  to  the  church  at 
Corinth  :  "  Finally,  brethren,  farewell !  Be  perfect, 
be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace, 
and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you." 
Love  endureth  all  things.  Sacrifices  of  ease,  of 
time,  oi  feeling,  and  of  property,  must  all  be  en- 
dured ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  christian 
charity,  without  making  these.  He  that  would  do 
good  to  others,  without  practising  self-denial,  does 
but  dream.  If  we  would  reconcile  the  differenci 
of  those  who  are  at  variance,  we  must  give  up  our 
time,  and  sometimes  our  comfort.  If  we  would 
reform  their  wickedness,  we  must  part  with  our 
ease.  If  we  would,  in  short,  do  good  of  any  kind, 
we  must  be  willing  to  deny  ourselves.  And  love 
is  wiUing  to  do  this;  it  braces  itself  for  labour, 
arms  itself  for  conflict,  prepares  itself  for  suffering : 
it  looks  difilrulties  in  the  face,  counts  the  cost,  and 
exclaims,  "  None  of  these  things  move  me,  so  that 
I  may  diminish  the  evils,  and  promote  the  liappi- 
ncss  of  others  J" 

If  those  cannot  expect  to  be  crowned,  who  strive, 
but  not  lawfully,  what  must  become  of  those  who 
strive  not  at  all 


Impeiiding  Crreat  Erujjtion  of  Vesuvius. 
"  Ever  since  the  night  when  the  earthquake  shook 
all  Naples,"  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Athenajum,  under  date  November  3d,  "  Vesuvius 
has  been  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  Vast 
of  smoke  have  been  continually  rolling  forth,  and 
on  some  evenings  the  spectacle  has  been  very  bril 
liant,  in  consequence  of  the  great  body  of  fire  which 
has  been  thrown  forth.  The  following  report  of 
Vicenzo  Cozzolino  will  have  some  interest : — '  On 
the  night  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  October,'  he  says, 
I  was  on  Vesuvius  with  a  French  family,  and  such 
was  the  noise  it  made,  that  the  whole  of  the  crater 
trembled,  and  the  mountain  was  riven  to  its  very 
centre  in  the  direction  of  Torre  del  Greco,  so  that 
the  funnel  in  this  direction  was  filled  up.  From  the 
23d  to  the  27th  ult,  three  streams  of  lava  were 
seen  to  issue  from  three  mouths  which  were  form- 
ed within  the  new  crater.  These  three  mouths 
throw  out  large  and  small  red-hot  stones  beyond 
the  crater.  In  the  crater  of  1850,  a  mouth  has 
been  formed  which  throws  out  red-hot  ashes  as 
though  it  were  a  display  of  fireworks  ;  its  action  is 
unceasing,  and  the  effect  is  wonderfully  beautiful 
to  those  who  are  on  the  summit.  I  asked  my  family 
if  they  had  heard  anything  at  Kesina  on  the  night 
of  the  11th  and  12th,  and  they  answered  that  they 
hoard  as  though  it  were  the  noise  of  an  earthquake.' 
This  report  is  signed  by  Cozzolino,  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober; and,  perhaps,  every  night  at  intervals,  the 
mountain  makes  some  mighty  efforts,  and  throw 
out  a  brilliant  mass  of  fire.  Vesuvius  is  so  capri- 
cious that  one  would  scarcely  like  to  risk  his  pro^ 
phetic  character  by  predicting  anything  regarding 
its  movements,  but  appearances  would  certainly 
justify  the  expectation  of  a  considerable  eruption 
within  the  crater.  It  is  now  in  full  eruption,  and 
at  times,  as  I  have  announced,  the  ashes,  stones, 
and  flames  are  thrown  high  into  the  heavens,  form 
ing  a  grand  display.  Such  were  some  of  the  signs 
which  preceded  the  last  great  eruption." 


Bishop  Nicholson,   with  a  company  of  priests, 
called  at  John  Roberts',  who  invited  him  to  come 
into  his  house ;   but  the  bishop  declined,  yet  said  he 
would  drink  with  him.     After  directing  beer  to  be 
brought,  John  returned  to  the  coach-side.     A  kins- 
man of  the  bishop  pertly  asked  the  Friend,  "  Is  your 
house  free  to  entertain  such  men  as  we  are  ?"  John 
Roberts  replied,  "  I  entertain  honest  men,  and  some- 
times others."     The  man  remarked  to  the  bishop  : 
"  My  lord,  John's  friends  are  the  honest  men,  and 
we  are  the  others."  To  which  John  rejoined,  "  That 
is  not  fair,  for  thee  to  put  thy  construction  on  my 
words ;  thou  shouldst  have  given  me  leave  to  do 
that."     Squire  Masters  came  out  of  his  coach,  and, 
standing  by  the  bishop's  coach-side,  said  in  a  di- 
verting humour  to  John  Roberts  :  "  My  lord  and 
these   gentlemen  have  been  to  see  your  burying- 
ground,  and  we  think  you  keep  it  very  decent." 
John  had  given  this  piece  of  ground  to  Friends  for 
that  purpose.    He  answered,  "  Yes ;  though  we  are 
against  pride,  we  think  it  commendable  to  be  de- 
cent."    The  Chancellor  then  said,  "But  there  is 
one  thing  among  you  which  I  did  not  expect  to  see  ; 
I  think  it  looks  a  little  superstitious  ;  I  mean  those 
grave-stones  which  are  placed  at  the  head  and  feet 
of  your  graves."     John  Roberts  :  "  That  I  confess 
is  what  I  cannot  much  plead  for ;  but  it  was  per- 
mitted to  gratify  some  who  had  their  relatives  in- 
terred there.    We,  notwithstanding,  propose  to  have 
them  taken  up  ere  long,  and  converted  to  some 
better  use.     But  I  desire  thee  to  take  notice,  We 
had  it  from  among  you  ;  and  I  have  observed  in 
many  things  wherein  we  have  taken  you  for  our 
pattern,  you  have  led  us  wrong  ;  and  therefore  we 
are  now  resolved,  with  the  help  of  God,  not  to  fol- 
low you  one  step   further."     Such   was  the   high 
christian  character  which  Friends  held,  that  putting 
grave-stones  to  mark  the  place  of  interment  of  the 
body  of  any  one,  struck  this  professor  in  the  church, 
as  inconsistent  with  their  religious  principles,  and 
their  testimony  against  superstitious  treatment  of 
the  dead.  John  Roberts'  confession,  that  they  coul(i 
not  consistently  plead  for  it,  and  that  they  proposedj 
to  remove  them,  showed  that  faithful  ones  had  had 
their  scruples,  and  they  had  determined  to  come  to  a 
stop,  and  to  follow  their  neighbours  no  longer.  Wher- 
ever the  members  of  our  Society  lose  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  which  they  have  once  felt  to  support 
its  principles  undeviatingly,  we  shall  see  one  innova- 
tion after  another  creeping  in   among   them,   and 
numbers,   and    influence    in   the   Society,   steadily 
paving  the  way  for  these  deviations  to  be  openly 
advocated  and  finally  pleaded  for,  as  do  departure 
from  what  the  christian  churches  generally  considei' 
as  proper,  or  unimportant.     In  this  way  we  may  b(j 
in  heart,  and  in  many  things,  mixed  again  amongs ' 
the  people,  our  strength  being  devoured  by  thcmj' 
and,  like  Ephraim,  know  it  not.  A  christian  grows  in' 
the  divine  life  by  little  and  little,  and  if  he  gets  oi 
the  watch,  he  may  fall  away  by  little  and  little 
until  his  religion  is  no  more  than  a  shell  without  th 
kernel  or  substance.     Yet  the  worldly  wise  ma;' 
own  and  flatter  him,  as  he  advocates  their  views 
and  maintains  something  of  an  honourable  stand- 
ing among  men.     Such  uphold  one  another,  ami 
take  their   ease   in  the  example   and   authority  o 
numbers,  but  where  is  their  obedience  and  thei 
love  to  the  pure  Truth  ? 


It  is  recorded  of  Abu  Haiiifa,  that  his  mildnesi 
and  patience  were  almost  superhuman.  A  ma 
one  day  struck  him  on  the  ear,  when  he  repliec 
"  If  I  were  revengeful,  I  should  return  the  outrage 
if  I  were  a  debater,  I  could  accuse  thee  before  th 
Calif.  All  the  revenge  I  shall  take  will  be  this,- 
to  pray  God  that  we  may  enter  heaven  together.' 
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The  Party  on  the  Icc-Flocs.  — l)r.  Kaue. 

(Condu.ltil  from  page  1.51.) 

"  We  had  been  nearly  eighteen  hours  out,  without 
water  or  food,  when  a  new  hope  cheered  us.  I 
think  it  was  Hans,  our  Esquimaux  hunter,  who 
thought  he  saw  a  broad  sledge-track.  The  drift 
had  nearly  effaced  it,  and  we  were  some  of  us  doubt- 
ful at  first  whether  it  was  not  one  of  those  acci- 
dental rifts  which  the  gales  make  in  the  surface- 
snow.  But  as  we  traced  it  on  to  the  deep  snow 
among  the  hummocks,  we  were  led  to  footsteps ; 
md,  following  these  with  religious  care,  we  at  last 
3ame  in  sight  of  a  small  American  flag  fluttering 
From  a  hummock,  and  lower  down  a  little  Masonic 
banner  hanging  from  a  tent-pole  hardly  above  the 
]rift.  It  was  the  camp  of  our  disabled  comrades  : 
we  reached  it  after  an  unbroken  march  of  twenty- 
one  hours. 

"  The  little  tent  was  nearly  covered.  I  was  not 
fimong  the  first  to  come  up ;  but,  when  I  reached 
;he  tent-curtain  the  men  were  standing  in  silent  file 
an  each  side  of  it.  With  more  kindness  and  deli- 
jacy  of  feeling  than  is  often  supposed  to  belong  to 
sailors,  but  which  is  almost  characteristic,  they  in- 
timated their  wish  that  I  should  go  in  alone.  As  I 
Brawled  in,  and,  coming  upon  the  darkness,  heard 
before  me  the  burst  of  welcome  gladness,  that  came 
from  the  four  poor  fellows  stretched  on  their  backs, 
and  then  for  the  first  time,  the  cheer  outside,  my 
weakness  and  my  gratitude  together  almost  over- 
jame  me.  '  They  had  expected  me :  they  were 
Jure  I  would  come?'  We  were  now  fifteen  souls; 
;he  thermometer  seventy-five  degrees  below  the 
'reezing  point,  and  our  sole  accommodation  a  tent 
jarely  able  to  contain  eight  persons  :  more  than 
lalf  our  party  were  obliged  to  keep  from  freezing 
i)y  walking  outside  while  the  others  slept.  We 
Muld  not  halt  long.  Each  of  us  took  a  turn  of  two 
lours  sleep ;  and  we  prepared  for  our  homeward 
parch. 

I  "  We  took  with  us  nothing  but  the  tent,  furs  to 
protect  the  rescued  party,  and  food  for  a  journey  of 
ifty  hours.  Everything  else  was  abandoned.  Two 
3.rge  buffalo  bags,  each  made  of  four  skins,  were 
loubled  up  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  sack,  lined  on 
;ach  side  by  fur,  closed  at  the  bottom  but  opened 
i,t  the  top.  This  was  laid  oa  the  sledge ;  the  tent, 
toioothly  folded,  serving  as  a  floor.  The  sick,  with 
heir  limbs  sewed  up  carefully  in  reindeer  skins, 
rere  placed  upon  the  beds  of  bufi'alo  robes  in  a 
;alf-reclining  posture ;  other  skins  and  blanket-bags 
fere  thrown  above  them,  and  the  whole  litter  was 
ished  together  so  as  to  allow  but  a  single  opening 
pposite  the  mouth  for  breathing.  This  necessary 
rork  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  time  and  efibrt ;  but  it 
'as  essential  to  the  lives  of  the  sufferers.  It  took 
s  no  less  than  four  hours  to  strip  and  refresh  them, 
nd  then  to  imbale  them  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
Bribed.  Few  of  us  escaped  without  frost-bitten 
ngers  :  the  thermometer  was  at  55  ■'  G'  below  zero, 
nd  a  slight  wind  added  to  the  severity  of  the 
old. 

"  It  was  completed  at  last,  however  :  all  hands 
»od  round,  and  after  repeating  a  short  prayer,  we 
3t  out  on  our  retreat.  It  was  fortunate,  indeed, 
lat  we  were  notinexperienced  in  sledging  overthe  ice. 
L  great  part  of  our  track  lay  among  a  succession 
f  hummocks  ;  some  of  them  extending  in  long  lines, 
fteen  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  so  uniformly  steep, 
lat  we  had  to  turn  them  by  a  considerable  devia- 
on  from  our  direct  course  ;  others  that  we  forced 
ar  way  through,  far  above  our  heads  in  height, 
ring  in  parallel  ridges,  with  the  space  between  too 

Srow  for  the  sledge  to  be  lowered  into  it  safely, 
yet  not  wide  enough  for  the  runners  to  cross 
lout  the  aid  of  ropes  to  stay  them.     The  spaces 


too  were  generally  choked  with  light  snow,  hiding, 
the  openings  between  the  ice-fragments.  They 
were  fearful  traps  to  disengage  a  limb  from,  for 
every  man  knew  that  a  fracture,  or  a  sprain  even, 
would  co.st  him  his  life.  Besides  all  this,  the  sledge 
was  top-heavy  with  its  load  :  the  maimed  men  could 
not  bear  to  be  lashed  down  tight  enough  to  secure 
them  against  falling  off.  Notwithstanding  our  cau- 
tion in  rejecting  every  superfluous  burden,  the 
weight,  including  bags  and  tent,  was  eleven  hundred 
pounds  :  and  yet  our  march  for  the  first  six  hours 
was  very  cheering.  We  made  by  vigorous  pulls 
and  lifts,  nearly  a  mile  an  hour,  and  reached  the 
new  floes  before  we  were  absolutely  weary.  Our 
sledge  sustained  the  trial  admirably.  Ohl.sen,  re- 
stored by  hope,  walked  steadily  at  the  leading  belt 
of  the  sledge  lines  ;  and  I  began  to  feel  certain  of 
reaching  our  halfway  station  of  the  day  before, 
whore  we  had  left  our  tent.  But  we  wore  still  nine 
miles  fi-om  it,  when,  almost  without  premonition, 
we  all  became  aware  of  an  alarming  failure  of  our 
energies.  I  was  of  course  familiar  with  the  be- 
numbed and  almost  lethargic  sensation  of  extreme 
cold  ;  and  once  when  expo.sed  for  some  hours  in  the 
midwinter  of  Baffin's  Bay,  I  had  experienced  symp- 
toms which  I  compared  to  the  difluised  paralj'sis  of 
the  electro-galvanic  shock.  But  I  had  treated  the 
sleepy  comfort  of  freezing  as  something  like  the  em- 
bellishment of  romance.  I  had  evidence  now  to 
the  contrary.  Bonsall  and  Morton,  two  of  our 
stoutest  men,  came  to  me  begging  permission  to 
sleep  :  '  They  were  not  cold  :  the  wind  did  not  en- 
tor  them  now  :  a  little  sleep  was  all  they  wanted.' 
Presently  Hans  was  found  nearly  stiff  under  a 
drift;  and  Thomas,  bolt  upright,  had  his  eyes 
closed,  and  could  hardly  articulate.  At  last,  John 
Blake  threw  himself  on  the  snow,  and  refused  to 
rise.  They  did  not  complain  of  feehng  cold  ;  but 
it  was  in  vain  that  I  wrestled,  boxed,  ran,  argued, 
jeered,  or  reprimanded ;  an  immediate  halt  could 
not  be  avoided. 

"  We  pitched  our  tent  with  much  difficulty.  Our 
hands  were  too  powerless  to  strike  a  fire  :  we  were 
obliged  to  do  without  water  or  food.  Even  the 
spirits  (whiskey,)  had  frozen  at  the  men's  feet,  un- 
der all  the  coverings.  We  put  Bonsall,  Ohlsen, 
and  Hans,  with  the  other  sick  men,  well  inside  the 
tent,  and  crowded  in  as  many  others  as  we  could. 
Then,  leaving  the  party  in  cljarge  of  McGary,  with 
orders  to  come  on  after  four  hours'  rest,  I  pushed 
ahead  with  William  Godfrey,  who  volunteered  to 
be  my  companion.  My  aim  was  to  reach  the  half- 
way tent,  and  thaw  some  ice  and  pemmican  before 
the  others  arrived.  The  floe  was  of  level  ice,  and 
the  walking  excellent.  I  cannot  tell  how  long  it 
took  us  to  make  the  nine  miles  ;  for  we  were  in  a 
strange  sort  of  stupor,  and  had  little  apprehension  of 
time.  It  wasprobably  about  four  hours.  We  kept  our- 
selves awake  by  imposing  on  each  other  a  continued 
articulation  of  words  ;  they  must  have  been  inco- 
herent enough.  I  recall  these  hours  as  among  the 
most  wretched  I  have  ever  gone  through :  we  were 
neither  of  us  in  our  right  senses,  and  retained  a  very 
confused  recollection  of  what  preceded  our  arrival 
at  the  tent.  We  both  of  us,  however,  remember  a 
bear,  who  walked  leisurely  before  us  and  tore  up 
as  he  went,  a  jumper  that  Mr.  McGary  had  impro- 
vidently  thrown  off  the  day  before.  He  tore  it  into 
shreds  and  rolled  it  into  a  ball,  but  never  offered  to 
interfere  with  our  progress.  I  remember  this,  and 
with  it  a  confused  sentiment  that  our  tent  and  buf- 
falo robes  might  probably  share  the  same  fiite. 
Godfrey,  with  whom  the  memory  of  this  day's  work 
may  atone  for  many  faults  of  a  later  time,  had  a 
better  eve  than  myself,  and,  looking  some  distance 
ahead,  he  could  see  that  our  tent  was  undergoing 
the  same  unceremonious  treatment.  I  thought  I  saw 


it  too,  but  we  were  so  drunken  with  cold  that  we 
strode  on  steadily,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  without 
quickening  our  pace.  Probably  our  approach  saved 
the  contents  of  the  tent,  for  when  we  reached  it  the 
tent  was  uninjured,  though  the  bear  had  overturned 
it,  tossing  the  buffalo  robes  and  pemmican  into  the 
snow  ;  we  missed  only  a  couple  of  blanket-bags. 
What  we  recollect,  however,  and  perhaps  all  we 
recollect,  is,  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  raising 
it.  We  crawled  into  our  reindeer  sleeping-bags, 
without  speaking,  and  for  the  next  three  hours  slept 
on  in  a  dreamy  but  intense  slumber.  When  I  awoke, 
my  long  beard  was  a  mass  of  ice,  frozen  fast  to  the 
buffalo-skin  ;  Godfrey  had  to  cut  me  out  with  his 
jack-knife.  Four  days  after  our  escape,  I  found 
my  woolen  comfortable,  with  a  goodly  share  of  my 
beard  still  adhering  to  it. 

"  We  were  able  to  molt  water  and  get  some  soup 
cooked  before  the  rest  of  our  party  arrived  :  it  took 
them  but  five  hours  to  walk  the  nine  miles.  They 
were  doing  well,  and,  considering  the  circumstances, 
in  wonderlul  spirits.  The  day  was  most  providen- 
tially windless,  with  a  clear  sun.  All  enjoyed  the 
refreshment  we  had  got  ready  :  the  crippled  were 
repacked  in  their  robes ;  and  we  sped  briskly  to- 
ward the  hummock-ridges  which  lay  between  us 
and  the  Pinnacly  Berg.  The  hummocks  we  had 
now  to  meet  came  properly  under  the  designation 
of  squeezed  ice.  A  great  chain  of  bergs  stretching 
from  north-west  to  south-ea.st,  moving  with  the  tides, 
had  compressed  the  surface  floes,  and,  rearing  them 
up  on  their  edges,  produced  an  area,  more  like  the 
volcanic  pedragal  of  the  basin  of  Mexico  than  any- 
thing else  I  can  compare  it  t5.  It  required  despe- 
rate efforts  to  work  our  way  over  it, — literally  des- 
perate, for  our  strength  failed  us  anew,  and  we  be- 
gan to  lose  our  self-control.  We  could  not  abstain 
any  longer  from  eating  snow ;  our  mouths  swelled, 
and  some  of  us  became  speechless.  Happily,  the 
day  was  warmed  by  a  clear  sunshine,  and  the  ther- 
mometer rose  to  — 4°  in  the  shade  :  otherwise  we 
must  have  frozen.  Our  halts  multiplied,  and  we 
fell,  half-sleeping,  on  the  snow.  I  could  not  pre- 
vent it.  Strange  to  say,  it  refreshed  us.  I  ventured 
upon  the  experiment  myself,  making  Riley  wake 
me  at  the  end  of  three  minutes ;  and  I  felt  so  much 
benefited  by  it,  that  I  timed  the  men  in  the  same 
way.  They  sat  on  the  runners  of  the  sledge,  fell 
asleep  instantly,  and  were  forced  to  wakefulness 
when  their  three  minutes  were  out.  By  eight  in 
the  evening,  we  emerged  from  the  floes.  The  sight 
of  the  Pinnacly  Berg  revived  us.  Brandy,  an  in- 
valuable resource  in  emergency,  had  already  been 
served  out  in  table-spoonful  doses.  We  now  took 
a  longer  rest,  and  a  last  but  stouter  dram,  and 
reached  the  brig  at  1  P.  M.,  we  believe  without  a 
halt. 

"  I  say  u-e  believe  ;  and  here  perhaps  is  the  most 
decided  proof  of  our  sufferings  :  we  were  quite  de- 
lirious, and  had  ceased  to  entertain  a  sane  appre- 
hcu::iion  of  the  circumstances  about  us.  We  moved 
on  like  men  in  a  dream.  Our  footmarks,  seen  after- 
wards, showed  that  we  had  steered  a  bee-line  for  the 
brig.  It  must  have  been  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  for  it 
left  no  impress  on  the  memory.  Bonsall  was  sent 
staggering  ahead,  and  reached  the  brig,  God  knows 
how,  for  he  had  fallen  repeatedly  at  the  track-lines ; 
but  he  delivered  with  punctilious  accuracy  the  mes- 
sages I  had  sent  by  him  to  Dr.  Haj'es.  I  thought 
myself  the  soundest  of  all,  for  I  went  through  all 
the  formula  of  sanity,  and  can  recall  the  muttering 
delirium  of  my  comrades  when  we  got  back  into  the 
cabin  of  our  brig.  Yet  I  have  been  told  since_  of 
some  speeches  and  some  orders  too  of  mine,  which 
I  should  have  remembered  for  their  absurdity  if 
my  mind  had  retained  its  balance. 

"  Petersen  and  Whipple  came  out  to  meet  us 
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about  two  miles  from  the  brig.  Tbcy  brought  my 
dog-team  Tvith  the  restoratives  I  had  sent  for  by 
Bonsall.  I  do  not  remember  their  coming.  Dr. 
Hayes  entered  with  judicious  energy  upon  the  treat- 
ment our  condition  called  for,  administering  mor- 
phine freely,  after  the  usual  frictions.  He  reported 
none  of  our  brain  symptoms  as  serious,  reterring 
them  properly  to  the  class  of  those  indications  of 
exhausted  power  which  yield  to  generous  diet  and 
rest.  Mr.  Ohlsen  suffered  some  time  from  strabis- 
mus and  blindness ;  two  others  underwent  amputa- 
tion of  parts  of  the  foot,  without  unpleasant  conse- 
quences; and  two  died,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts. 
This  rescue-party  had  been  out  for  seventy-two 
hours.  We  had  halted  in  all  eight  hours,  half  of 
our  number  sleeping  at  a  time.  We  travelled 
tween  eighty  and  ninety  miles,  most  of  the  way 
dragging  a  heavy  sledge.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  whole  time,  including  the  warmest  hours  of 
three  days,  was  at  minus  41°.  We  had  no  water, 
except  at  our  two  halts,  and  were  at  no  time  able 
to  intermit  vigorous  exercise  without  freezing." 
The  two  men  who  died  were  Jefferson  Baker 
Pierre  Shubert.  The  former  died  at  the  expiration 
of  a  week,  and  the  latter  lingered  more  than  a 
month  longer. 

Selected. 
"WHERE  is  THY  BROTHER?" 
Fellow  Christian,  where's  thy  brother — he  for  whom  thy 

Lord  has  died? 
He  with  whom,  in  living  union,  then  forever  art  allied  1 
Look  around  thee,  mark  his  features,  recognize  the  bro- 
therhood; 
Trouble  and  exertion  spare  not,  if  thou  canst  but  do  bin 
good. 

Is  he  in  affliction?  cheer  him  ;  thou  hast  known  afllic 

tion  too ; 
Sympathize  in  all  his  sorrows — flowers  in  his  pathway 

Tell  him  of  the  bright  to-morrow,  that  awaiteth  him  and 
thee; 

Point  him  to  the  source  of  comfort,  Christ's  eshaustlesE 
treasury. 

Has  he  known  a  sad  bereavement — docs  he  hear  the 
word  '•  farewell" 

Sounding  still  in  his  remembrance,  like  a  gloomy  fune- 
ral knell? 

Grace  will  teach  thee  how  to  whisper  consolations  in  hi; 
ear ; 

,  the  Com- 


Ig  he  tried  and  sore  perplexed,  doubting  what  his  path 
may  be  ? 

Tell  him  of  the  gracious  guidance  that  the  Lord  has 
shown  to  thee; 
.  Chide  him  not  for  indecision — better  wait  than  madly 
run  ; 

But  to  earnest  prayer  and  watching  urge  the  tried,  per- 
plexed one. 

Has  he  under  strong  temptation  yielded  to  his  treache- 
rous will? 

Treat  him  not  as  if  an  outcast — stumbling,  yet  thy  bro- 
ther still ; 

Bear  his  state  before  the  Saviour,  and  confess  your  com- 

may'st  thy 

Is  he  simple,  poor,  unlettered  ?  be.ar  with  his  simplicity; 
Not  too  poor  fur  Christ  to  notice,  shall  he  be  too  poor 

for  thee  ? 
No  I  the  love  which  binds  to  Jesus,  binds  to  all  who  love 

Him  too ; 
Rais'd  above  the  world's  distinctions,  prove  what  heavenly 

love  can  do. 

Look,  0  Christian,  look  around  thee  I  soon  thy  day  of 
rest  will  come ; 

Labour  for  the  sheep  of  Jesus — do  them  good  while  jour- 
neying home. 

^rue  to  Christ,  your  Lord  and  Master,  true  to  all  who 
love  His  name ; 

Pne  in  liim,  and  one  forever,  fellow-followers  of  the 
Jjamb !  A.  Midlane. 


THE  SOUL  THAT  LOVES  GOD. 
Scorned  by  the  thoughtless  and  the  vain, 

To  God  he  presses  near, 
Superior  to  the  world's  disdain. 

And  hapjiy  in  its  sneer. 

0  !  welcome  in  his  heart  he  says. 

Humility  and  shame  ! 
Farewell  the  wish  for  human  praise. 

The  music  of  a  name. 

But  will  not  scandal  mar  the  good 

That  I  might  else  perform  ? 
And  can  God  work  it  if  he  would, 

By  so  despised  a  worm? 

Ah  !  vainly  anxious  I  .  .  leave  the  Lord 

To  rule  thee,  and  dispose  ; 
Sweet  is  the  mandate  of  his  word. 

And  gracious  all  he  does. 

He  draws  from  human  littleness 

His  grandeur  and  renown, 
And  generous  hearts  with  joy  confess 

The  triumph  all  His  own. 

Down,  then,  with  self-exalting  thoughts  ; 

Thy  faith  and  hope  employ 
To  welcome  all  that  he  allots, 

And  suffer  shame  with  joy. 

No  longer,  then,  thou  wilt  encroach 

On  His  eternal  right. 
And  He  shall  smile  at  thy  approach. 

And  make  thee  his  delight. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BlOGEArniCAl  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN   ESTATJGH. 

(Continued  from  page  UO.) 

A  Call  to  tlie  Unfaithful  Professors  of  Truth. 

"  Such  as  men  sow,  such  shall  they  reap.  If 
they  sow  to  the  flesh,  they  shall  reap  corruption; 
but  if  to  the  Spirit,  then  life  everlasting.  To  be 
carnally  minded  is   death;  but  to  be   spiritually 

"nded  is  life  and  peace.  In  the  love  of  God,  I 
call  unto  you,  to  forsake  the  corrupt  ways  of  the 
world,  and  close  in  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that 

3  you  may  know  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  mortified. 

For,'  said  the  Apostle,  '  if  ye,  through  the  Spirit, 
do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.' 
Would  ye  not  live  eternally  with  God  ?  Yes,  surely. 
All  are  willing  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
to  share  with  them  in  heavenly  mansions  of  glory 
This  cannot  be,  but  as  you  come  to  dwell  under 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  give  that  to  the  fire  that  is 
for  the  fire,  and  that  to  the  sword,  which  is  for  the 
sword,  so  that  all  may  be  slain  in  you,  which  is  not 
of  God.  Then  you  will  not  only  have  to  tell  of 
being  convinced,  but  experience  tJmt  which  con- 
verts the  soul  to  God.  Here  may  you,  who  are  the 
offspring  of  the  faithful  children  and  servants  of 
God,  come  to  inherit  the  crown  of  immortal  life  with 
your  parents,  who  may  be  gone  before,  and  are  now 
reaping  an  endless  reward  for  their  obedience  to 
Christ.  The  Lord  is  a  rich  rewarder  of  all  who 
faithfully  serve  him.  Wherefore  be  ye  prevailed 
upon  to  hearken  to  his  call.  Oh  !  mind  his  tender 
invitation  !  let  it  not  be  any  longer  made  in  vain  to 
any  of  you.  Break  off  from  the  folly  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  world,  and  come  humble  yourselves,  like 
the  prodigal  of  old  ;  so  shall  you  meet  with  a  merci- 
ful reception.  The  heavenly  Father's  bowels  of 
mercy  yearn  towards  you.  As  he  spread  forth  the 
wing  of  tender  love  to  Jerusalem,  so  is  he  opening 
it  to  you,  even  you,  who  are  of  the  stock  and  off- 
spring of  his  people.  But  take  care  you  do  not  weary 
him  out ;  for  if  so,  then  shall  you  feel  that  instead 
of  sweet  visits  of  love  and  mercy,  he  will  turn  his 


hand  in  judgment  upon  you.  Then,  though  you 
may  cry  to  him,  he  will  not  answer  your  desires; 
because,  when  he,  the  Holy  One,  called  to  you,  ye 
would  not  answer,  but  turned  the  deaf  ear  to  him, 
as  did  Jerusalem.  Oh  !  what  a  dreadful  day 
brought  she  upon  herself  thereby  !  Way  the  con- 
sideration thereof  take  place  with  you,  who  are  in 
the  same  rebellious  nature.  That  so,  whilst  there 
yet  a  little  space  between  you  and  destruction, 
you  may  sue  for  peace  with  the  Lord,  who  is  full 
of  compassion  to  his  creatures.  Yet  he  hath  said, 
my  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that 
he  also  is  flesh  ;  therefore,  to-day,  if  you  will  hear 
his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts,  but  turn  to  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  heal  your  backslidings.  As  ye 
are  willing  to  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  the^Lord,  he  will  reason  with  you,  and  if 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow  ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall 
be  as  wool. 

"  This  coming  to  judgment  is,  what  many  who 
are  lovers  of  pleasure,  more  than  God,  care  not  to 
hear  so  much  of  They  would  have,  the  seers  to  see 
not ;  and  say  to  the  prophets,  '  Prophesy  not  unto  us 
right  things;  speak  unto  us  smooth  things;  pro- 
phesy deceits.'  Alas !  were  it  so,  what  benefit  could 
that  be  to  the  loose  and  careless  ones,  to  be  daubed 
with  untempered  mortar?  Both  the  dauber  and 
the  daubed  were  to  suffer  together,  as  we  find  in 
Ezekiel.  Thus  we  may  take  notice  how  the  hand 
of  God  turned  in  judgment  upon  both  prophets  and 
people,  who  were  corrupt.  Do  any  think,  that  therei 
is  a  greater  liberty  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
gospel  allowed  to  men,  than  there  was,  under  the 
law  ?  Surely,  nay  ;  God  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  evil  with  allowance.  Our  dear  Lord  said, 
he  would  send  the  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to 
his  disciples,  and  when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove 
the  world  of  sin  ;  and  are  you  not  reproved  ?  Is 
not  that  sure  word  of  prophecy  declaring  to  you, 
what  your  end  must  be  if  you  deny  Christ  beforei 
men  ?  Will  he  not  deny  you  before  his  Father  ?  ' 
"  It  may  be  some  will  say,  how  do  we  deny  him, 
since  we  profess  faith  in  him,  and  own  and  believe 
he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ?  Notwithstanding 
you  may  thus  believe,  yet  by  works  you  deny  I  ' 
and  so  are  making  void  your  faith,  which  becomes 
dead  through  disobedience,  how  lively  soever  il 
may  once  have  been.  Whilst  under  true  sutjectior 
to  the  will  of  God,  you  felt  your  faith  in  Christ  in- 
crease. His  divine  virtue  filled  your  souls ;  the 
sweetness  whereof  was  such  as  marred  the  glory  o' 
this  world,  and  there  was  nothing  in  so  much  est 
teem  with  you  as  the  pure  enjoyment  of  that  lift' 
which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  gives  to  all  them,  wh 
truly  believe  in  and  obey  him. 

"  He  did  not  only  come  and  give  us  life,  but  tha 
we  also  might  know  the  aboundings,  and  daily  i: 
crease  thereof,  which,  praised  be  the  name  of  tl 
Almighty  God, — a  remnant  do  witness.  They  a 
truly  say,  there  is  nothing  they  so  much  desire  i 
the  continuation  of  his  divine  favour,  and  in  orde 
thereunto,  are  carefully  watching  over  themselvej 
that  they  may  not  be  mistaken,  or  led  into  corrup 
tion.  They  are  diligently  coming  to  the  light 
examine  every  thought,  word,  and  action,  that  s 
their  deeds  may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  at 
wrought  in  .God.  These  are  the  li^^ng  branche 
that  abide  in  the  Holy  Vine,  and  are  daily  suj 
plied  with  life  and  virtue  from  that  never-failin 
root,  which  enableth  them,  day  by  day,  to  briD 
forth  such  fruits  as  render  them  truly  acceptable  ( 
God ;  which  those,  that  abide  not  in  him,  canni 
do.  Christ  said,  '  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  i 
itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine ;  no  more  can  y 
except  ye  abide  in  me.  If  ye  keep  my  commant 
ments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love.'     Such  a 
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yielding  to  pride,  drunkenness,  covetousness,  ■whis- 
pering, backbiting,  &c.,  are  not  keeping  Lis  com- 
mandments, and  so  are  depriving  themselves  of  his 
love.  What  greater  injury  can  any  one  do  himself, 
than  to  deprive  himself  of  the  love  and  favour  of 
God '!  Sure,  nothing  can  exceed  it.  Therefore, 
saith  every  faithful  and  upright  one  to  the  Lord, 
whatever  low  or  worldly  enjoyments  thou  seest 
meet  to  deprive  me  of,  Oh  !  let  me  not  be  deprived 
of  the  inward  influences  of  thy  divine  love.  What 
is  the  world  or  all  the  glory  and  friendship  thereof? 
It  is  as  nothing  to  the  true  followers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  love  and  delight  are  placed  in  the  Lord. 
As  the  mind  is  stayed  on  him,  he  will  keep  it  in 
perfect  peace,  and  make  his  abode  with  it.  Whilst 
he  in  his  great  wisdom  and  power  doth  measurably 
reside  and  take  up  his  abode  in  us,  our  hearts  are 
filled  with  pure  zeal,  such  as  is  consistent  with  true 
knowledge  ;  in  which  those  who  enjoy  it,  are  led  in 
all  things  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.  What  they 
do,  tends  to  his  glory.  Being  careful  to  discharge 
themselves  of  what  they  know  is  their  duty,  great 
is,  and  will  be,  the  peace  that  rests  upon  their  souls, 
notwithstanding  the  many  hard  reUections  which 
may  be  cast  upon  them,  by  such  whose  loose  and 
libertine  behaviour  they  have  reproved.  [Such  re- 
proof] is  provocation  enough  to  abuse,  and  bespatter, 
if  possible,  the  Lord's  faithful  servants,  who  can- 
not wink  or  connive  at  wickedness,  let  it  appear  in 
whom  it  will,  whether  rich  or  poor,  but  must  bear  a 
faithful  testimony  against  it. 

"  Although  those  who  walk  in  the  light,  have 
true  fellowship  one  with  another,  yet  they  cannot 
have  fellowship  with  such  as  walk  in  darkness,  though 
they  may  be  making  an  outward  profession  of  the 
Truth  with  us,  and  pretend  to  believe  in  the  light, 
as  many  in  this  easy  summer's  day  seem  to  do.    To 
be  called  a  Quaker,  is  not  now  attended  with  so 
:  much  difficulty  as  it  was  wont  to  be.     People  may 
,  now  go  to  meeting,  without  the  hazard  of  being  sent 
;  to  prison,  and  from  the  prison  to  the  whipping-post, 
t  which  was  the  lot  of  many  of  our  ancient  Friends. 
I  Some  of  them  did  not  only  suffer  many  cruel  beat- 
;  ings,  but  even  death  itself;  and  all  for  their  love  and 
j  obedience  to  Christ,  whose  sayings  they  were  fully 
I  bent  to  keep  and  to  do.    They  approved  themselves 
t  to  be  of  the  number  of  those,  whom  our  Lord  lik- 
j  ened  unto  a  wise  man,  who  built  his  house  upon  a 
I  rock.     Although    the    rain   descended,   the   floods 
j  came,    and   the   winds  blew   and    beat  upon  that 
house,  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 
Praised  be  the  Lord,  there  are  yet  a  remnant, 
whose  feet  are  fixed  on  the  Holy  Rock,  where  they 
stand  for  the  cause  of  God,  and  are  truly  concerned, 
that  the  camp  of  spiritual  Israel  may  be  kept  clean  ; 
and  that  no  Achan  may  lodge  within  it.     Therefore 
they  are  often  making  search,  and  hunt  out  every 
corrupt  thing ;  in  order  that  unrighteousness  may 
I  not  lodge,  or  be  secretly  encouraged  among  us,  the 
Lord's  people;  knowing  that  there    can   be  little 
room  to  expect  the  church  of  Chri.^t  should  flourish, 
where  anything  is  countenanced  that  is  not  consist- 
ent with  the  purity   of  the  gospel.     The  faithful 
followers  of  the  Lamb  are,  as  formerly,  for  having 
everything  kept  under  and  destroyed,  which  is  not 
of  God,  that  so  Truth  may  still  be  known  to  flou 
rish  in  all  who  profess  it;  so  that  there  may  be  no 
just  cause  given  for  people  to  say,  the  Quakers  are 
not  so  strict  as  they  used  to  be,  but  are  come  nearer 
to  them,  and  act  as  they  do.     Although  this  may 
be  too  true,  with  respect  to  some  particulars,  yet  it 
is  not  in   the   general  ;  for   the  same  godly   care 
which  rested  upon  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  for 
merly,  yet  lives  upon  many  to  this  day  ;   and  they 
are   as   zealously  concerned   to   bear  a   testimony 
against  the  vain  and  corrupt  ways  of  the  world,  now 
as  much  as  ever.     The  faithful  know  the  Truth  is 


same  it  ever  was;  and  that  it  allows  of  no  li- 
berty to  commit  unrighteousness. 

'  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  labour  and  chris- 
tian care  of  the  faithful,  there  is,  we  must  allow, 
too  much  room  for  such  a  saying,  respecting  some 
in  profession  with  us,  who   can   shape   themselves 

:ording  to  the  company  they  are  with.  When 
among  the  sober  and  truly  religious,  they  appear 
demure,  and  seem  very  careful  to  use  the  plain 
language ;  but  let  them  but  turn  their  backs,  as  it 
were,  and  the  Quaker  shall  in  a  moment  be  thrown 
ofi".  Being  in  company  with  those  who  can  give 
compliments  one  to  another,  they  are  as  ready  with 
them  as  any  of  those  who  were  never  restricted 
from,  but  instructed  and  trained  up  in  the  use  of  them. 

"  For  those  who  are  of  the  stock  of  Friends  to 
be  found  in  such  behaviour,  is  ridiculous.  Those 
you  are  imitating,  though  they  may  seem  pleased 
with  these  appearances  in  you,  yet  behind  your 
backs  make  a  ridicule  and  sport  of  it,  and  bestow 
the  titleof  Bastard  Quaker  upon  you,  for  they  know 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the  Quaker's  principles  to 
found  in  such  sort  of  behaviour.  Could  the 
parents  of  some  who  now  practise  such  things  have 
complied  with  pulling  off  the  hat,  and  with  the 
usual  ceremonies,  they  had  not  suffered  so  much 
cruelty  as  they  did.  But  for  conscience'  sake,  they 
could  not  do  it,  for  the  Lord  had  convinced  them 
of  his  holy  Truth,  through  which  they  saw  the 
emptiness  and  vanity  of  such  kind  of  compliments, 
both  in  male  and  female,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  led  unto  them;  but  they 
sprung  from  a  proud,  ambitious  mind  in  the  crea- 
ture, which  seeks  to  be  adored  and  set  up.  But 
God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  will  punish  the  world 
for  their  evil,  and  the  wicked  for  their  iniquity,  and 
cause  the  arrogancy  of  the  proud  to  cease,  and  will 
lay  low  the  haughtiness  of  the  terrible." 

(.To  be  continue,!.) 


The  Great  Tinncvelly  Elephant. 
About  ten  years  ago,  a  most  terrific  hurricane 
visited  the  southern  provinces  of  our  Indian  em- 
pire. Sweeping  over  the  plains  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Ghauts,  it  carried  devastation  on  every  side. 
Thousands  of  trees  fell  beneath  its  fury,  being  twist- 
ed off  or  torn  up  by  the  roots.  These  were  chiefly 
palmyras — the  tall,  straight  palm  which  studs  so 
thickly  the  southern  portion  of  this  great  peninsula. 
Besides  palmyras,  many  a  majestic  banian  was 
laid  low,  and  other  trees  of  less  pretensions  but 
greater  value,  shared  the  same  fate.  Amongst  the 
latter  was  a  large  mango  tree  in  the  mission  com- 
pound at  Palamcottah.  This  tree  was  blown  over, 
but  its  roots,  being  broken  on  one  side  only,  it  was 
thought  that,  if  it  could  be  set  upright,  it  might 
again  live  and  grow.  Accordingly,  men  were  ob- 
tained   to   undertake    this   task,   and  all  the    top 

branches  were  cut  off.     Then  forty  or  fifty  coolies  j  at  the  bidding  of  the  latter,  mad 
were  employed  two  whole  days  in  endeavouring  to  laam  to  each  of  the  company  present,  he  departed 
set  it   up ;    but   it   defied   their  unskilful  throunh  to  his  home. 


neck,  the  driver  pointed  to  the  fallen  tree,  and 
leaning  forward,  as  if  to  speak  in  his  ear,  told  him 
in  Tamil  (the  native  language  of  the  country)  what 
he  was  to  do.  To  this  the  elephant  replied  by  ele- 
vating his  trunk  and  uttering  a  short  trumpet-like 
note.  Then,  going  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tree, 
he  coiled  his  trunk  round  one  of  the  limbs  and 
raised  it  so  as  to  get  his  tusks  beneath  the  princi- 
pal branch,  when,  by  a  mighty  effort,  he  elevated 
the  tree  so  that  it  rested  on  his  tusks  and  forehead 
altogether.  Next,  putting  on  his  whole  strength, 
he  pushed  it  up  as  far  as  he  could  reach,  and  held 
it  so  for  an  instant,  but  finding  it  would  not  stay 
there,  he  withdrew  his  head,  and  threw  it  down  in 
apparent  disgust.  It  was  at  once  perceived  that 
props  were  needed  to  support  it  when  raised,  and 
men  were  sent  off  to  procure  them.  Whilst  wait- 
ing their  return,  the  elephant  walked  to  the  living 
fence  which  surrounded  the  compound  on  two 
sides,  and  broke  off  a  large  branch,  as  I  supposed 
to  eat  the  leaves ;  but  no  such  thing.  The  flics 
were  very  numerous  and  troublesome ;  and  so, 
taking  the  branch  in  his  trunk,  he  whisked  it  about, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  to  keep  oft' 
the  troublesome  insects. 

The  props  having  arrived,  he  returned  to  his 
work,  and  raised  the  tree  as  before.  This  time  the 
supports  were  placed  under  it,  consequently  it 
stayed  in  its  place,  and  he  seemed  satisfied.  Hav- 
ing rested  a  minute,  he  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
pushed  the  tree  up  further,  when  again  the  props 
were  placed  under  it.  Thus  in  three  or  four 
pushes  he  set  it  upright,  and  was  then  apparently 
so  well  pleased  with  his  exploit,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  restrain  him,  or  he  would  have  pushed  it 
over  on  the  other  side. 

Having  thus  performed  his  task,  he  was  again 
taken  round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  where  a  co- 
coa-nut was  brought  for  him ;  and  he  keenly  eyed 
the  man  whilst  he  was  chopping  oft"  the  husk.  The 
fruit  was  then  thrown  down  to  him;  but  before  touch- 
ing it,  he  made  his  salaam  for  it.  This  he  did  by 
putting  the  point  of  his  trunk  to  his  forehead,  and 
bowing  his  head  at  the  same  time  ;  then,  taking  up 
the  nut,  he  dashed  it  against  his  forehead,  and 
broke  the  shell.  The  kernel  was  speedily  extracted 
by  that  very  useful  instrument,  his  trunk,  and  was 
quickly  being  ground  between  his  enormous  teeth, 
with  evident  satisfaction  to  his  huge  highness.  He 
was  next  told  to  dance,  which  he  immediately  did, 
and  went  through  the  performance  with  a  very 
good  grace,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  present, 
his  enormous  feet  making  deep  indentations  in  the 
ground  beneath.  For  this  exhibition  of  his  dex- 
terity and  skill,  he  was  presented  with  a  quarter  of 
a  rupee,  (a  coin  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,) 
which  was  thrown  on  the  ground  for  him.  He  at 
once  made  his  salaam  for  the  donation,  and  then, 
picking  it  up,  handed  it  to  his  keeper;  and  having, 
parting  sa- 


strenuous  efforts.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day, 
there  the  tree  lay,  refusing  to  be  moved  by  them. 
Finding  the  result  so  unfavourable,  the  object  was 
about  to  be  abandoned,  when  a  friend  suggested 
our  sending  for  "  the  great  Tinnevelly  elephant," 
as  it  was  called,  which  was  kept  at  the  large  Tin- 
nevelly pagoda.  The  idea  seemed  to  be  a  good 
one,  and  so  the  great  elephant  was  sent  for.  Well 
do  I  remember  his  coming  into  the  compound,  and 
the  astonishing  scene  which  followed. 

His  keeper,  riding  on  his  neck,  brought  him  up 


At  the  time  I  witnessed  the  above,  I  was  new  to 
India  and  all  things  there.  Being  strange  to  roc, 
the  scene  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind. 
But  during  the  whole  of  my  subsequent  residence, 
I .  certainly  never  saw  anything  more  surprising 
than  the  sagacity  of  that  noble  animal.  In  put- 
ting up  the  tree,  he  seemed  to  understand  what 
was  to  be  done,  just  as  well  as  any  human  being 
present;  and  the  exhibition  of  animal  power,  when 
he  strained  every  muscle,  was  a  splendid  sight. 
Indeed,  I  know  not  which  \         ' 


to  the  house,  and  inquired  for  what  he  was  wanted,  ing,  the   sagacity  he   exhibited. 


Being  told  what  it  was  wished  the  elephant  should 
do,  he  marched  him  off  to  the  place  where  the  tree 
was  lying.     On  arriving  there,  still  sitting  on  his 


more  astonish- 
•   the  muscular 


power  he  displayed.  Both  were  far  beyond  my 
previously  conceived  notions,  and  led  me  still  fur- 
ther to  admire  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Creator. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


Epistle. 
To  all  that  make  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  profess  his  living  Truth ;  Friends,  a 
warning  and  charge  to  you  all  from  the  presence 
of  the  living  God,  is  to  let  all  lightness  and  airiness, 
foolishness,  wilfulness,  and  frothiness,  be  judged  in 
patience.  Let  it  come  to  the  fire,  and  be  burned, 
and  hay,  wood  and  stubble,  and  all  that  which  is 
above  the  Seed.  He  that  builds  there  is  above  the 
foundation ;  his  works  are  to  be  burned  ;  he  will 
.suffer  loss.  Therefore,  all  keep  down  to  the  Seed 
of  God,  and  feel  that  a-top  of  all,  which  Seed  in- 
herits the  promise  of  God  ;  that  nothing  may  reign 
but  the  Seed  itself,  which  inherits  from  God.  So 
all  come  into  the  authority  of  God  which  is  not 
usurped,  which  gives  the  dominion  over  all  the 
usurped  authority  ;  that  ye  may  live,  all  in  the  one 
power  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  brings  all  into  tlie 
unitij,  caul  subdues  all  tilings  tluit  cause  the  enmity. 
So,  the  one  power,  the  one  soul,  the  one  heart,  the 
ope  mind,  is  witnessed.  Here  the  glory  is  revealed 
among  you,  and  the  one  Head,  Christ  the  Seed,  and 
ye  are  all  one  family.  Here  is  the  power  of  the 
Son  of  God  known,  all  power  being  given  to  him ; 
which  power  and  Seed  bruiseth  the  serpent's  head, 
and  breaks  it,  in  which  standeth  the  enmity.  So, 
all  power  is  given  to  the  Son,  to  rule,  to  subdue  and 
to  judge.  Live  in  the  power,  and  ye  live  in  the 
unity,  ye  live  in  the  peace,  ye  live  all  in  the  subjec- 
tion one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord — ye  live 
all  in  the  Seed  which  is  one,  which  keeps  a-top  of 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  and  keeps  his  head  down, 
and  bringeth  it  under.  So  feel  the  Seed  of  God 
in  every  particular  to  be  the  head  in  male  and  in 
female,  and  then  ye  come  to  be  bone  of  his  bone, 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  to  inherit  every  one  the 
promise  of  God  in  the  particular,  whereby  ye  may 
become  inheritors  in  the  Lord's  strength,  feeling  it 
and  possessing  it  in  your  own  particulars.  So  the 
seed  of  the  serpent  being  kept  down,  with  the  Seed 
which  is  Christ  in  the  particular,  he  brings  to  see 
over  all  that  is  contrary.  G.  F- 

"Letters  jEsthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  150.) 

Oxford,  England,  Oct.  9,  1852 
The  city  of  Oxford,  renowned  for  its  historical 
and  literary  associations,  is  situated  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  beautiful  rivers,  the  Isis  and  the  Cher- 
well.  These  two  rivers,  which  have  their  place  in 
history  and  in  English  song,  particularly  the  classic 
Isis,  unite  together,  after  nearly  insulating  the  city ; 
and  flowing  on  through  Abingdon  as  far  as  Dorches- 
ter, mingle  their  waters  with  the  still  more  cele- 
brated Thames.  Ascending  one  of  the  eminences 
to  the  east  of  the  city,  I  had,  in  one  sudden  and 
wide  view,  before  me,  a  scene  of  remarkable  beauty  ; 
the  fields  and  gardens,  limited  and  shut  in  with 
green  hedges,  and  bearing  everywhere  the  marks 
of  high  cultivation  ;  the  humble  but  comfortable 
home  of  the  labouring  cottager ;  the  more  splendid 
residence  of  the  wealthy ;  hills,  valleys,  rivers, 
forests,  intermingled,  especially  in  the  direction  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  with  spires,  domes  and 
towers —  the  vast  and  venerable  representatives  of 
different  ages  and  of  different  degrees  of  civiliza- 
tion. Afterwards,  going  up  to  the  outer  balustrade 
of  the  celebrated  edifice  known  as  the  Radclifle 
Library,  I  obtained  another  and  nearer  panoramic 
view  of  the  city, — its  streets,  si[uaros,  churches,  monu- 
ments, halls,  bridges,  colleges, — which,  although  the 
.scene  will  change  continually  in  itself,  will  remain 
a  picture  in  my  own  mind,  distinct  as  life  and  last- 
ing as  memory. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  limited  as  my  ac- 
quaintance in  these  things  is,  that  Oxford  may  just- 
ly be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 


most  interesting  cities  in  Europe.  With  more  than 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  carrying  back  its 
history  a  thousand  years,  it  is  not  without  interest 
in  its  civil,  political,  and  historical  relations.  But 
to  us,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  known 
chiefly  by  its  University,  and  by  the  relations  which 
it  thus  sustains,  through  its  justly  celebrated  schools 
of  learning,  to  English  literature  and  intellectual 
Iture  generally.  It  was  her  University  which 
interested  me  most. 

As  you  enter  the  city  in  the  eastern  direction, 
over  a  bridge  of  beautiful  architecture  which  crosses 
the  CherweU,  you  first  come  in  sight  of  Magdalen 
College ;  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  sisterhood  of  col- 
leges which  constitutes  the  University  of  Oxford.  Its 
large  and  magnificent  tower,  an  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height,  and  which  dates  back  in  its  origin  as 
far  as  1492,  attracts  particular  notice.  At  this 
point  commences  the  street,  called  the  High  Street, 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  number  and  remarka- 
ble character  of  its  public  buildings.  On  the  right 
of  this  street  the  stranger  enters  the  college,  through 
gateway  in  the  Gothic  style,  which  is  quite  recent 
in  its  construction,  and  was  erected  from  a  design 
by  Pugin.  Over  the  gate  is  a  Latin  inscription, 
indicating  that  the  founders  and  administrators  of 
the  college  are  willing  to  recognize  their  dependence 
on  a  higher  power,  whieh  may  be  translated  into 
English  as  follows  :  "  He,  whose  name  is  holy,  hath 
done  great  things  for  me."  On  entering  the  court 
and  passing  on  to  the  interior,  the  various  parts  of 
the  Gothic  gateway  and  of  the  college  building,  in- 
cluding the  chapel,  present  points  and  objects,  which 
arrest  the  attention  and  please  the  eye  of  persons 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  beauties  of 
architecture  and  sculpture. 

One  of  these  monuments  enlists  the  notice  of  the 
visitor  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  erected  to 
the  memory  of  two  brothers,  members  of  the  col- 
lege, who  were  drowned  in  the  Cherwell,  one  in 
endeavouring  to  save  the  other. 

The  library  is  ornamented  with  portraits  and 
busts,  among  which  are  the  busts  of  Locke  and  Ba- 
con— and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  contains 
a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books.  There  is 
obviously  no  want  of  the  opportunities  and  means 
of  mental  improvement.  I  entered  a  number  of  the 
rooms  of  the  inmates  and  members  of  this  college 
fraternity,  and  found  them,  though  dating  far  back 
in  their  origin,  sufiioiently  convenient  and  well 
adapted  to  purposes  of  study.  Among  the  men 
who  pursued  their  studies  here,  and  whose  names 
are  familiar  on  both  sidesof  the  Atlantic,  were  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  Fox  the  martyrologist,  Collins  the 
poet,  Gibbons  the  historian,  and  Addison. 

The  mention  of  Addison  reminds  me  of  the  pic 
turesque  grove,  with  its  large  old  elms,  whieh  forms 
a  part  of  the  college  grounds,  and  particularly  of 
the  beautiful  walk  near  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell 
known  as  Addison's  walk.  This  walk,  which  has 
been  elevated  with  much  labour  above  the  low  and 
green  meadows  around,  is  of  considerable  length, 
and  is  shaded  with  lofty  trees.  And  the  tradition 
is,  that  Addison,  while  connected  with  Magdalen 
College,  spent  much  of  his  time  here  ;  and  that  it 
was  here  that  he  either  completed  or  planned  many 
of  his  admirable  writings.  Addison  has  alwaj's 
been  a  favourite  with  me.  To  his  writings  I  was 
early  directed  as  models  of  stylo  ;  and  these 
became  interesting  to  me  for  other  reasons.  His 
merits  were  not  always  understood  at  first ;  but  they 
become  more  and  more  obvious  on  a  close  acquain 
tance.  So  perfect  is  his  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, that  it  is  difficult  to  alter  his  sentences,  even 
in  a  slight  degree,  without  taking  something  from 
their  simplicity  or  beauty.  E  very  thing  which  he  says 
is  true  to  nature  and  in  excellent  taste  ;  and  is  of- 


ten heightened  in  its  effect  upon  the  mind  by  it3 
high  moral  tone  or  its  sweet  quiet  humour.  Many 
have  been  the  pleasant  and  profitable  hours  which 
I  have  spent  over  his  writings ;  and  I  can  assure 
you  it  was  with  no  small  emotion  that  I  found  my- 
self treading  on  the  place,  which  aided  the  contem- 
plations, and  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  this 
great  and  good  man. 

Opposite  Magdalen  College  are  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens ;  occupying  the  place,  whieh  at  some  former 
period,  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  burying 
ground  by  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  dwelt  here  an- 
ciently.— These  beautiftil  gardens,  auxiliary  to  study 
and  improvement  in  a  very  important  department 
of  knowledge,  are  worthy  of  the  especial  attention 
of  travellers.  They  may  be  visited  without  expense ; 
and  the  courteous  curator,  who  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  learned  and  skilful  botanist,  is  ready  to 
give  any  information  which  may  be  desired.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add,  that  they  are  en- 
tered through  a  handsome  gateway,  which,  inde- 
lently  of  its  own  beauty,  naturally  attracted 
notice  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  built  from 
a  design  by  the  celebrated  architect,  Inigo  Jones. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  High  Street,  and  very  near 
where  I  have  found  a  quiet  and  comfortable  resi- 
de in  the  Angel  Hotel,  is  another  of  the  old  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  great  Oxford  Univer- 
sity ;  the  college,  founded  in  1249,  and  which  is 
known  as  the  University  College.  This  college  pre- 
sents a  front  on  the  street  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
feet.  It  is  divided  in  its  interior  into  two  courts, 
and  is  entered  by  two  towered  gateways.  The 
chapel,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  college  edi- 
fice, is  an  object  of  much  attraction.  Like  the  other 
chapels,  it  is  ornamented  with  many  monuments, 
which  are  more  or  less  chaste  and  beautiful  in  their 
design.  There  is  one  made  by  Flaxman,  which  is 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Jones.  This 
is  particularly  interesting,  not  only  for  its  own 
beauty,  but  also  on  account  of  the  great  name  which 
it  honours,  the  author  of  the  "  Digest  of  the  Hindoo 
Laws,"  distinguished  as  a  judge,  and  still  more  for 
his  knowledge  of  Oriental  literature. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Poor. 


For  '■  The  Friend.' 


That  improvidence,  negligence,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  labour  and  to  save  in  "  summer's  warmth, 
for  winter's  cold,"  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  po- 
verty and  wretchedness  in  our  city,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  A  little  circumstance  came  under  my  notice 
yesterday,  which  goes  to  confirm  this. 

During  the  deeply  drifted  snow  which  covered 
our  streets,  and  in  many  places  precluded  travel- 
ling even  to  the  pedestrians,  until  they  first "  digged 
their  way  out,"  I  was  pleased  to  see  my  good  old 
coloured  washerwoman,  a  widow,  near  three-score 
years  of  age,  come  trudging  in,  looking  as  pleasant 
as  a  "  May  morning,"  though  not  for  some  hours 
after  her  usual  time,  because,  as  she  said,  she  had 
first  to  dig  a  path  through  the  deep  snow.  Upon  ask- 
ing her  how  she  got  through  the  night, — it  was  so  ex- 
tremely cold,  she  said,  with  a  bright  face,  and  a 
sprightly  voice  :  "  Oh  right  well ;  I  has  plenty  of 
bed  covers  that  I  got  with  my  own  earnings,  and  I 
wedged  my  old  ratlin  winders  all  round  right  tight, 
so  that  there  didn't  much  snow  git  in,  and  I  kept  a 
little  fire  in  my  stove  all  night,  (which  I  don't  do 
when  it's  moderit  weather,)  and  so  I  didn't  suffer 
at  all.  Now  I  tell  you  how  I  does  :  I  work  steady 
all  summer,  so  as  to  lay  up  for  winter.  And  when  a 
great  many  that's  as  poor  as  I  am  are  goin  oft'  on 
'scur.sions,  and  dressin  theirselves  very  fine  in  sum- 
mer, I'm  layen  up  my  nuts,  like  the  squirrels,  for 
winter.      I  goes  on  no  'scursions,  but  when  work's 
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scarce  in  town  in  Lot  weather,  I  goes  down  to  tlie 
Capes  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  cooks  for  the 
boarders  and  washes  for  'em.  Then  I  takes  that 
money  that  I  gits,  and  buys  my  coal,  right  in  thi 
summer  time,  for  sometimes  I  gits  it  cheaper  then 
and  I  never  had  any  coal  nor  wood  give  to  me  ii 
my  life  :  only  some  people  what  knows  me,  lets  mo 
have  it  a  dollar  a  ton  cheaper  sometimes,  caze  they 
see  I'mlayin'  it  in  for  winter;  and  now  when  these 
'scursioners  and  lazy  things  arc  goin  about  ha 
froze,  and  half  starved,  a-beggin,  I'm  a  crackin  my 
nuts  by  a  good  warm  stove;  and  I've  got  good 
thick,  warm  clothes,  all  bought  with  my  own  money 
too."  "  I  belongs  to  a  sciaty  that  '11  help  me  if  I  be 
come  helpless,  but  I'ze  not  been  helped  yet,  caze  I 
don't  need  it ;  and  I  often  give  little  matters  to 
others  that's  poorer  than  me."  She  was  then  asked 
if  she  went  to  any  place  of  worship  ?  She  replied, 
"  Oh  yes,  bless  you,  mistress,  I  goes  all  day,  every 
Sunday;  and  now  lately,  'tween  worship,  I  goes 
into  the  Sunday  School,  and  am  tryin  hard  to  lear 
to  read  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  ketch  it  soon,  for  I 
can  spell  right  .smartly.  I  would  love  to  read  the 
New  'i'estament  for  myself,  for  the  Lord  is  so  good 
tome;  and  I  loves  Him."  When  I  heard  this  good, 
industrious,  cheerful  old  woman,  the  descendant  of 
African  parents,  give  this  honest  account  of  herself, 
I  could  but  say,  there  is  no  need  of  so  much 
poverty  and  wretchedness  as  we  daily  witness  in 
this  country. 

Can  any  thing  be  done  to  make  these  ivork  for 
their  subsistence,  and  "  gather  nuts  in  summer 
to  crack  in  the  winter,"  as  do  the  squirrels,  and  as 
do  many,  many  others  of  our  coloured  population, 
as  well  as  this  washerwoman  ?  E. 

1st  .Mo.  2uih,  1857. 


of  burns  and  fractures.  Eleven  o^  the  sufferers  were 
conveyed  to  the  Infirmary,  where  they  were  prompt- 
ly attended,  not  only  by  the  house  surgeon,  but  by 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  medical  men  in  town,  who 
volunteered  their  assistance. 

"  One  of  the  unfortunate  men  died  soon  after, 
making  the  third  death  from  this  sad  occurrence. 
Sis  of  the  others  are  labouring  under  fractures  as 
well  as  burns,  and  one  in  such  a  state  that  death 
is  hourly  expected.  The  coal-trimmer,  Clode, 
though  in  the  hold,  escaped  with  some  .severe  burns! 
and  was  removed  to  his  own  home.  Some  idea  of 
the  force  of  the  explosion  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  anchors,  weighing  about  35 
cwt.  was  blown  over  the  forestay,  from  15  to  18 
feet  high ;  it  then  fell  into  a  barge  alongside,  which 
it  sank.  The  coal-tip  was  blown  nearly  to  pieces, 
and  the  railway  was  covered  with  pieces  of  wreck; 
the  maintopmast  was  blown  away,  and  in  fact,  the 
vessel  was  blown  to  pieces ;  not  a  vestige  of  the 
deck  remains.  Her  stern  is  blown  out,  and  her 
stem  also,  while  the  sides  are  completely  shattered. 
She  was  quite  a  new  vessel,  and  this  was  her  first 
voyage.  She  has  sunk  in  about  12  feet  water.  The 
windows  of  several  houses  in  the  Bute  Dock  road 
were  broken,  and  the  report  of  the  explo:^iou  was 
heard  at  places  fully  three  and  four  miles  from  the 
town,  as  well  as  at  sea. 


"Carnjing  Coals  to  Neiccastky—lhis  trite 
spying  receives  an  illustration  in  the  fact,  that  re- 
sidents at  Hong  Kong  have  been  known  to  send  to 
London  for  tea.  Such  is  the  effect  of  European 
demand  in  withdrawing  the  best  teas  from  China, 
that,  on  the  spot,  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  a  good 
article.    Hence  the  novel  course  to  which  we  refer. 


A  large  Prussian  bark,  the  Frederick  Eedzliff,  in 
bhe  harbor  of  Cardiff,  AVales,  loading  with  coal,  ex- 
ploded on  the  2.5th  of  10th  mouth,  from  the  ignition 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  contained  in  her  hold. 
The  accident  is  thus  described  : 

"  A  coal  trimmer,  named  Clode,  going  on  board 
fco  commence  his  work,  found  the  hatches  down 
although  the  crew  had  6n  Saturday  night  been 
lesired  to  leave  them  open  ;  he  made  three  attempts 
io  strike  a  light  with  a  match  without  success.  He 
;hen  called  lor  a  candle,  which  was  brought  by  one 
Df  the  crew,  when  the  gas  took  fire,  and  a  terrifit 
explosion  ensued.  It  being  quite  dark  at  the  time, 
ihe  sheet  of  flame  was  seen  ascending  to  a  great 
leight,  while  the  blazing  fragments  of  wreek^hot 
;hrough  the  air  like  rockets;  the  adjacent  dock  and 
ihe  rigging  of  the  ill-fated  vessel  took  fire  ;  but  as 
t  was  the  hour  when  the  railway  ami  dnik  liilinm-crs 
were  assembling  for  work,  the  flaiiKs  wrw  ,>iMMiiilv 
ixtinguished,  and  measurps  were  takon  ior  the  re- 
ief  of  the  wounded.  It  was  found  that  one  of  the 
;rew  had  been  killed  on  the  spot. 

"  The  mate  of  the  British  ship  Pandora,  lying 
it  No.  S  dock,  was  killed  while  standing  on  the 
leek,  by  a  beam  falling  on  his  head  ;  the  first  mate 
>f  the  Prussian  bark  had  been  blown  into  the  water 
if  the  dock,  whence  he  was  rescued  by  the  crew  of  a 
'esscl  lying  near  ;  the  second  mate  had  been  blown 
trough  the  side  of  the  round-house  on  his  bed  ;  he 
ras  taken  to  the  Infirmary,  where  it  was  found  that 
fe  had  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  pelvi.s.  The  re- 
minder of  tho  crew  were  suffering  from  the  effects 


Never  esteem  any  man,  or  thyself,  the  more  for 
money ;  nor  think  the  meaner  of  thyself  or  another, 
for  want  of  it;  virtue  being  the  just  reason  for 
respecting,  and  the  want  of  it,  for  slighting  any  one. 
A  man,  like  a  watch,  is  to  be  valued  for  his  goings. 
He  that  prefers  him  upon  other  accounts,  bows°to 
an  idol.  Unless  virtue  guide  us,  our  choice  must 
be  wrong.  An  able  bad  man  is  an  ill  instrument, 
and  to  be  shunned  as  the  plague.  Be  not  deceived 
with  the  first  appearances  of  things,  but  give  thyself 
time  to  be  in  tho  right.  Show  is  not  substance ; 
realities  govern  wise  men.  Have  a  care,  therefore, 
where  there  is  more  sail  than  ballast. — W.  Fcim. ' 

Tor  "  Tho  Friend." 

"Life  is  Keal — life  is  Earnesl." 
I  have  not  a  large  acquaintance;  nothing  more 
than  quiet,  humble  associations  can  bring  me :  one 
would  not  think  there  could  be  much  variety  in  its 
intercourse;  but  diversity  is  sometimes  more  notice- 
able in  a  narrow  sphere  than  a  wide  one,  and  in 
nothing  is  there  more  diversity  than  in  the  human 
character.  But  it  requires  some  little  practice  of 
looking  at  the  grain  of  the  material,  instead  of  its 
mere  polish,  to  detect  to  which  class  it  belongs. 
Cherry-wood  is  not  the  less  cherry,  when  by  art  it 
is  stained  to  a  mahogany  hue.  The  heart  is  not 
changed  by  a  change  of  external  colour,  or  the  gloss 
of  varnish.  The  eye  of  Omnipotence  alone  can  look 
through  the  sophistry  of  profession  and  opinions 
which  some  don  as  a  garb,  and  doff  as  readily,  and 
discern  the  true  character  beneath.  To  man  is  left 
only  the  rule  :  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them, 
And  these  fruits  reveal  to  me  a  striking  difference 
in  the  way  persons  view  this  life  of  oursT 

Some  look  upon  it  as  a  holiday,  in  which  they  may 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry ;  shun  thought,  and  caress 
pleasure.  Their  acts  utter,  "  Who  is  God,  that  I 
should  fear  him?  or  the  Lord,  that  I  should  heed  his 
laws  ?''  These  are  brave,  in  that  they  dare  an  eter- 
nity in  hell;  they  are  cowards,  in  that  they  fear  to 
face  their  own  hearts,  fear  to  he  still.  But  the  day 
will  come  that  shall  "burn  as  an  oven,"  when  their 
briver;  shall  be  utter  fear,  and  their  very  cowardice, 
in  which  was  their  hope,  shall  rise  up  agaiust  them. 
^■erily,  they  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow. 

Some  view  liie  as  merchandise  ; — time  as  the  ore 
of  which  money  is  coined.    They  take  much  thought 


for  tho  morrow,  pride  themselves  on  their  activity 
and  energy,  and  "business  character;"  quote  Scrip- 
ture as  a  shield,  leaving  off  from  the  injunction  : 
"Be  not  slothful  in  business,"  the  qualifying  addi- 
tion, "  fervent  in  spirit — serving  the  Lord."  They 
make  business  their  life,  instead  of  their  means  of 
supporting  life,  and  are  uneasy  and  lost,  if  their  poor 
minds  have  to  cease  for  a  little  their  restless  ac- 
tivity ;  forgetting  this  sort  of  speculation  will  ovc 
whelm  them  in  irretrievable  •■"■•■      t-^— -i--:-^-- 


rum.  For  their  tinsel- 
gildmg  will  be  no  covering;  they  can  take  none  of 
It  away  with  them  ;  and  if  they  could,  it  would  be 
less  than  nothing  and  vanity  in  the  eyes  of  Him 
who  created,  and  to  whom  belongeth,  the  mountains 
and  hills,  the  valleys  of  countless  millions  of  worlds. 
The  industry,  energy,  and  perseverance  of  these, 
cannot  excuse  them ;  their  wealth  and  worldly  power 
cannot  ransom  their  souls. 

To  others,  again,  life  is  a  burden.  Disappoint- 
ment and  trial  have  faded  out  the  bright  tints  of 
existence,  and  perhaps  soured  their  dispositions. 
They  look  on  trial  as  an  end,  not  as  a  means  em- 
ployed for  good  by  Sovereign  Wisdom  and  Mercy. 
They  are  in  darkness,  for  a  cloud  is  over  them,  yet 
they  discern  not  that  a  "  sun  casteth  the  shadow." 
They  find  sorrow  a  heavy  load,  yet  they  nurse  and 
cherish  it,  instead  of  casting  it  upon  Him,  who  hath 
offered  to  bear  it  for  them.  They  regard  God  in 
their  hearts,  perhaps,  more  than  the  others,  yet  it 
is  of  his  judgments,  not  of  his  love  they  think.  They 
bear  their  trials,  because  they  must,  but  they  are 
rebellious,  unresigned.  I  grieve  for  these,  for  the 
''  messengers  of  grace"  have  been  sent  them  ;  they 
have  been  "  digged  about  and  pruned,"  and  should 
bear  much  fruit.  Trial  here,  unless  they  are  born 
again,  will  not  secure  them  triumph  hereafter. 
To  a  numerous  class,  life  is  an  easy,  pleasant 
n-ney.  Gifted  at  the  outset  with  cheerful,  happy 
dispositions,  and  inclined  from  habit  and  education, 
and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  to  regard  all  moral 
obligations,  influenced  by  a  kindly  nature  to  hu- 
manity and  justice  among  men,  and  blessed  to  the 
fulness  of  their  natures  in  social  and  domestic  hap- 
piness, their  lives  are  yet  superficial:  the  main 
spring  which  alone  can  rightly  control  all  the  other 
movements,  is  wanting;  and  while  it  is  wanting,  can 
we  deem  the  otherwise  perfect  instrument  of  any 
real  value?  The  parts  may  be  valuable  ;  they  may 
be  most  exquisite  in  workmanship,  and  rich  in  ma- 
terial, but  wholly  useless  for  the  one  imrpose,  for 
which  they  were  created.  "Alas,  how  many  such 
there  are  all  around,  pleasant  neighboui-s,  generous 
friends,  worthy  citizens,  whose  prudence,  kindness, 
integrity,  honoured  and  respected  by  the  world, 
constitute  no  claim  to  acceptance  before  that  tri- 
bunal, which  searches  the  heart,  and  has  declared. 
Without  holiness,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.'  " 
How  shall  these  be  aroused,  seeing  they  know  not 
their  danger,  feel  not  their  spiritual  lethargy — their 
fearful  stagnation  of  soul  ? 

To  the  Christian,  life  is  a  warfare  :  his  enemies, 
"  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;"  but  while  he 
keepeth  the  commands  of  his  Captain,  weareth  his 
armour,  and  useth  his  weapons,  his  victory  is 
sure.  But  even  in  times  of  peace,  his  post  of  duty 
is  the  watch-tower,  that  he  may  detect  the  smallest 
inroads  of  the  enemy,  and  calling  upon  his  Captain 
for  reinforcements,  may  do  him  battle  on  the  very 
frontier.  Such  as  these  may  have  hard  fare,  they 
may  feed  on  trials — the  Christian's  luxury, — and  re- 
ceive chastisement — the  proof  of  their  Lord's  love, — 
but  they  are  made  sharers  of  his  abundant  conso- 
lations ;  they  know  a  peace  in  trouble,  a  quietness 
in  storms  that  is  more  precious  to  them  than  the 
world's  joys,  and  at  times  they  are  made  partakers 
of  a  joy  that  in  its  fulness  and  satisfying  purity,  the  . 
world  cannot  conceive.     "  Heirs  of  God  and  joint 
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lieirs  with  Christ,"  they  feel  the  Dothingness  of  any 
good  the  world  can  bestow,  and  in  the  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  glory  of  their  inheritance,  bear  easily  the 
cross  laid  on  them.  Others  may  not  judge  of  them, 
for  they  cannot  know  what  is  spiritually  discerned  ; 
they  may  see  little  unusual  in  their  daily  lives,  for 
the  "  blessing  of  God  maketh  rich"  inwardly,  and 
strangers  may  not  count  such  wealth. 

But  while  the  Christian's  rest  is  in  the  hereafter, 
his  work  is  here ;  his  daily  duties,  taken  up  as  the 
commission  of  a  Father,  and  his  daily  blessings,  re- 
ceived as  his  rewards.  Life  assumes  a  dignity  and 
solemnity  which  it  can  have  to  those  only  who  re- 
gard it  as  but  the  preparation  for  eternal  life.  Each 
day  is  a  miracle  wrought  only  by  a  God,  the  com- 
monest thing  that  bears  the  impress  of  Almighty 
power,  becomes  an  incentive  to  reverent  praise,  and 
the  very  works  of  man,  in  all  their  variety  and  in- 
genuity, reflect  the  Infinite powerthatmade  the  mind 
of  man.  To  such  as  those,  who  have  fulfilled  the 
end  of  life,  having  therein  glorified  God,  death  is 
but  the  removal  of  their  prison  shackles,  and  eter- 
nity a  "  recompense  of  reward."  Y.  T.  E. 


bide  was  blown  upon  a  reef,  and  broken  to  pieces.  There 
were  eighty-nine  persons  on  board,  only  seventeen  of 
whom  were  saved. 

UNITED  STATES.— Congress.— la  the  Senate,  W.  H. 
Seward,  from  the  Committee  of  Commerce,  reported  a 
bill  for  the  protection  of  steamboats  from  damage  or 
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SUMJIAET  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — ^News  from  Liverpool  to  the  3d  inst 
The  preliminaries  of  the  Congress  at  Paris  were  said 
to  be  proceeding  satisfactorily.  The  Swiss  difScul ties  were 
thought  to  be  clearing  up,  and  a  speedy  settlement  was 
anticipated.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had 
increased  £283,000.  Consols,  94  a  94j.  Cotton  in  the 
Liverpool  market  had  further  advanced.  The  stock  ir 
port  was  281,000  bales,  including  173,000  American 
Breadstuffs  were  steady,  with  a  small  advance  in  wheat 
In  England,  the  agitation  against  the  income  tax  was 
increasing.  The  principal  authorities  of  a  number  of 
towns  and  cities  were  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  th 
ta.x,  which  they  consider  unjust  and  tyrannical.  From 
China,  accounts  had  been  received  of  a  collision  between 
the  Chinese  authorities  at  Canton  and  the  British  naval 
forces.  The  quarrel  grew  out  of  the  seizure  of  twelve 
British  seamen  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  river.  The  Bri- 
tish Consul  interfered,  but  was  insulted  and  treated  with 
violence  and  contempt.  The  matter  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Admiral  Seymour,  on  the  21st  of  Tenth  month, 
and  hostilities  commenced  on  the  24th.  The  forts  of 
Canton  had  been  taken,  and  several  of  them  destroyed. 
The  Governor  still  rejecting  the  British  demands,  a  fire 
was  opened  on  the  2'rth  against  the  city  walls  and  Gov- 
ernor's palace.  The  walls  were  breached  and  stormed 
on  the  29th,  the  troops  penetrating  to  the  palace  walls, 
but  were  withdrawn  in  the  evening.  The  city  was 
bombarded  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  Eleventh  month, 
and  on  the  6th,  twenty-three  war  junks  were  destroyed 
by  the  British  ;  but,  it  is  stated,  the  Chinese  continued 
obstinate.  The  American  fleet  at  Canton  is  stated  to 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  hostilities,  the  Chinese 
authorities  having  insulted  the  American  flag.  In  a  town 
so  thickly  inhabited  as  Canton,  the  bombardment  must 
have  caused  a  shocking  destruction  of  life  and  property 
NICARAGUA. — The  Costa  Ricans  have  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Transit  route,  and  have  seized  the  steam- 
boats on  the  San  Juan  river.  The  President  of  Costa 
Rica  has  declared  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur  in  a  state 
of  blockade.  Walker  would  seem  to  be  in  a  position  of 
great  difliculty.  It  is  reported  that  the  Americans,  who 
were  shut  up  in  Granada,  had  elfected  a  junction  with 
the  forces  under  Walker's  command.  His  troops  were 
badly  olf  for  food  and  clothing,  and  dying  from  sickness. 
MEXICO.— In  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  21st  of 
Eleventh  mo.,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  occurred,  a  pheno- 
menon rarely  if  ever  witnessed  there  before.  The  ther- 
mometer (Reaumer)  was  one  degree  above  zero,  and  re- 
mained at  that  point  during  the  night.  A  Mexican 
paper  says,  "  The  city  presented  this  morning  a  truly 
picturesque  sight,  fur  the  green  leaves  of  our  eternal 
spring  formed  a  lively  contrast  with  the  flakes  of  snow, 
which  dres.ed  them  in  an  attire  to  which  they  were  not 
accustomed."  On  the  2uth  of  Eleventh  mo.,  a  furious 
north  gale  raged  along  the  Mexican  coast,  causing  great 
loss  aud  damage  among  the  shipping.    The  steamer  Itur- 


truction  by  fire.  The  act  to  take  effect  one  year  from 
its  passage.  A  bill  has  passed  both  Houses,  intended  to 
end  to  the  circulation  of  the  smaller  Spanish  and 
Mexican  coins.  It  also  pro^^des  for  the  coinage  of  a  new 
t,  which  is  to  consist  of  28  parts  of  copper  and  12 
parts  of  nickel.  Bills  for  a  variety  of  objects  have  been 
ntroduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  among 
them  one  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  mint  in  the 
city  of  New  York ;  one  for  the  construction  of  a  wagon 
■oad,  from  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  via 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  to  California ;  and  one  for 
the  improvement,  by  contract,  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri 
Ohio,  and  Arkansas  rivers ;  and  one  increasing  the  pe- 
nalty for  the  voluntary  absence  of  members  of  eithei 
House. 

Election  of  JJ.  S.  Senators. — The  Legislature  of  Maim 
has  elected  Hannibal  Hamlin,  for  six  years  from  the  4th 
of  Third  mo.  next,  and  Amos  Nourse,  for  the  short  term, 
Charles  Sumner  has  been  re-elected,  from  Massachusetts  ; 
he  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  nearly 
all  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Zachariah 
Chandler  has  been  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  Michigan, 
to  represent  that  State  for  the  next  six  years,  in  place  of 
Lewis  Cass,  whose  term  expires  on  the  4th  of  Third 
next.  Simon  Cameron  has  been  elected  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  for  a  later  period.  All  of  these  men  are 
"  Republicans."  The  election  of  Cameron  was  unex 
pected,  as  the  democratic  party  have  a  majority  in  th 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  James  S.  Green,  Dem 
has  been  elected  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  Bayard  an 
Bates,  from  Delaware. 

Georffia.— The  State  debt  is  $2,666,472,  and  the  State 
owns  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  built  at  a  cost 
of  §5,600,000. 

Neto  Jersey.— The  receipts  of  the  State  treasury  have 
been  $181,347,  and  the  disbursements  $180,035.  New- 
Jersey  has  no  State  debt.  The  school  fund  amounts  to 
$470,806. 

The  Western  Plains. — The  winter  on  the  plains  is  said 
to  be  the  most  severe  ever  known.  The  surveying  par- 
ties have  been  disabled  or  driven  in.  The  thermometer 
at  St.  Joseph's  was  13°  below  zero,  and  the  ice  in  the 
Missouri,  twenty  inches  thick.  It  is  apprehended  that 
one  of  the  U.  S.  surveying  parties  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Camanche  Indians,  in  the  southern  part  of  Kansas, 
d  that  a  portion  of  another  party  has  been  frozen  to 
death. 

Fhiladelphia.—}loita.litj  last  week,  293.  There  were 
57  deaths  from  scarlet  fever. 

California.— San  Francisco  dates  to  Twelfth  mo.  20th, 
have  been  received.  The  last  arrival  brought  over  a 
million  and  a  quarter  in  gold.  The  steamer  Sierra  Ne- 
vada left  San  Francisco  on  the  20th  ult,,  for  San  Juan 
with  a  large  number  of  recruits  for  Gen.  Walker.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  California  has  declared  the  entire  State 
dei)t  unconstitutional,  excepting  $300,000.  At  a 
ing  held  in  San  Francisco,  a  resolution  was  passed 
pledging  the  redemption  of  the  debt  by  the  people.  Thi 
amount  is  over  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  Supreme 
Court  also  decided  that  $1,500,000  scrip,  issued  by_the 
old  corporation  for  street  assessments,  was  illegal 
Court  has  also  decided  that  the  city  is  not  liable  for 
$375,000  for  a  lot  purchased  for  the  county  buildings, 
The  Supreme  Court  has  sanctioned  the  seizure  of  the 
Fremont  Mariposa  grant  for  taxes,  and  the  estate  will  be 
sold  unless  the  taxes  are  paid.  The  mines  were  mostly 
yielding  their  usual  returns  ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  both  miners  and  farmers  were  complaining  of 
the  want  of  rain.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
there  has  been  considerable  desire  manifested  to  have  a 
new  Indian  Reservation.  In  the  southern  district,  about 
Los  Angelos,  the  Indians  are  reduced  to  great  straits  by 
poverty,  and  it  is  feared  that  their  hunger  and  distress 
may  lead  to  depredations  on  the  whites.  Numerous 
murders  and  suicides  have  taken  place  throughout  the 
State.  Many  thousands  of  adventurous  and  reckless 
men,  from  all  lands,  have  flocked  to  California,  to  make 
money  at  whatever  hazard.  Their  disappointed  hopes 
and  fjvered  passions  often  end  in  insanity,  sometimes  in 
suicide,  and  sometimes  in  murder.  Insanity  is  said  to 
be  far  more  common  in  proportion  to  the  population 
than  in  other  countries.  The  claim  of  Jose  Y.  Liman- 
tour  to  the  ground  on  which  a  large  part  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  built,  and  which  was  confirmed  by  tlie  late 
Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  fraudulent.  Tlie  alleged  Mexican  grant  in  1843  wa 
a  forgery.  Limantour  had  already  received  over  $90,000 


from  various  persons,  in  the  way  of  compromise.  He 
arrested,  and  in  prison.  Advices  from  Oregon  state, 
that  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  21st  of  Eleventh  month, 
Puget  Sound,,between  some  Northern  Indians  and  a 
United  States  steamer.  Twenty-seven  Indians  were 
killed,  and  twenty-one  wounded.  The  remainder  sur- 
rendered. Innumerable  salt  springs  are  said  to  exist 
throughout  Oregon. 

Miscellaneous. —  Winter  in  Florida. — On  the  22d  ult., 
the  thermometer  at  Micanopy,  East  Florida,  stood  at 
twenty-two  degrees  at  sunrise,  which  is  colder  than  has 
ever  been  known  in  that  region.  Standing  water  froze 
to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  ice  accumulated  for  sev- 
eral days. 

Bridging  the  Ohio. — The  construction  of  the  towers  for 
the  suspension  bridge  over  the  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  is 
progressing.  The  towers,  of  which  both  foundations  are 
laid,  are  eighty-six  by  fifty-two  feet  at  the  base,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  high,  and  one  thousand  and  six 
feet  apart. 

The  New  State-House  of  Ohio. — The  new  capitol  build- 
ing at  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  the  largest  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  The  appropriations  already  made,  amount  to 
$1,104,700  35.  The  architect  estimates  the  additional 
cost  of  completing  the  building  at  $369,589  64,  and  of 
enclosing,  grading  and  ornamenting  the  grounds  at 
$150,000  more,  making  the  grand  total  of  the  whole  cost 
of  the  new  State-house  to  be  $1,622,289  50. 

Disasters  at  Key  West. — During  the  year  1856,  there 
were  seventy-two  accidents  to  vessels  in  this  district. 
Of  these  nine  were  totally  lost,  with  nearly  all  their  cai-- 
goes.  Seven  arrived  leaking,  and  were  condemned,  and 
the  remainder  received  assistance  from  the  wreckers,  and 
paid  salvage.  The  appraised  valuation  of  the  vessels 
and  their  cargoes,  was  $4,850,000. 

A  Cold  Day. — ^On  the  16th,  at  day-break,  the  ther- 
mometer stood,  as  follows,  at  the  places  stated  :  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  15  deg.  below  zero  ;  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  5  deg.  below 
;  Woodstock,  Vt.,  25  deg.  below  zero;  Yarmouth, 
Mass.,  13  deg.  below  zero  ;  Boston,  thermometer  at  zero ; 
Hartford,  Conn.,  10  deg.  below  zero;  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  18  deg.  below  zero;  New  York,  12  deg.  above 
zero  ;  Salem,  N.  J.,  thermometer  at  zero. 

Flour  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. — There  were  manufactured, 
during  the  past  year,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  the  mills  of 
that  city,  652,418  barrels  of  flour,  an  increase  of  49,666 
barrels  over  the  year  1855. 

Groceries  Imported. — The  value  of  the  brown  sugar 
imported  into  the  United  States,  during  1856,  was  $22,- 
400.353  ;  white  loaf  and  refined  sugar,  and  molasses, 
$4,334,663  ;  tea,  $6,893,891 ;  coffee,  $21,514,196. 

A  Fresh  Start. — By  the  operation  of  a  general  law  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  the  charters  of  all  the  banks  in  that 
State  will  expire  during  the  year  1857,  and  all  have  to 
wind  up  their  affairs,  unless  re-chartered  by  the  Legis- 
lature, now  in  session. 

The  Public  Domain  in  Minnesota. — There  are  ninety-one 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  in  Minnesota — enough 
to  make  three  States  as  large  as  Iowa.  It  is  stated  th.it 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  at  Washington,  intend 
making  a  new  survey  district  out  of  it — detaching  Min- 
nesota from  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Number  of  Immigrants,  at  New  York  last  year,  was 
141,625,  with  cash  means  equal  to  nine  million  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  thousand  dollars,  or  $68  for  each 
immigrant. 

The  Wliale  Fishery. — A  screw  steamship  is  being  fitted 
out  at  Providence,  for  the  northern  whale  fishery.  Capt. 
Sowle,  formerly  of  the  ship  Sea,  of  Warren,  R.  I,  is  to 
command  her. 


RECEIPTS, 
from  Henry  ICnowles,  agt. 


Received  from  Henry  linowles,  agt.,  S.,  N.  Y.,  for  B. 
R.  Knowles,  A.  Knowles,  S.  Collins,  G.  W.  Brown,  J.  C. 
Hopkins,  $2  each,  vol.  30. 


WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  at  Tunessassah,  to  take  charge 
of  the  farm,  aud  have  oversight  of  the  Institution  at  that 
place. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Woeth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


lED,  on  the  20th  of  Twelfth  month,  1856,  Elisha 
!LE,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age. 

EOBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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''Knowledge  is  Tower." 

(Continued  from  page  164.J 

At  cue  extremity  of  the  machine  is  a  chest,  full 
>f  stuff  or  pulp.  V¥e  mount  the  steps  by  its  side, 
.nd  sec  a  long  beam  rolling  incessantly  round  this 
apaciou-i  vessel,  and  thus  keeping  the  fibres  of 
ags,  which  look  like  snow  flakes,  perpetually  m, 
ag,  and  consequently  equally  suspended,  in  the 
/ater.  At  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  and  above  the 
!at,  there  is  a  cook  through  which  we  observe 
outinuous  stream  of  pulp  flowing  into  the  vat  • 
rhich  is  always,  therefore,  filled  to  a  certain  height', 
irom  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  this  vat,  a  por- 
!on  of  the  pulp  flows  upon  a  narrow  wire  frame 
jhich  constantly  jumps  up  and  down  with  a  clack- 
!|g  noise.  Having  passed  through  the  sifter,  the 
uip  flows  still  onward  to  a  ledge,  over  which  it 
pis  in  a  regular  stream,  like  a  sheet  of  water  over 
|smooth  dam.  Here  we  see  it  caught  upon  a 
lane,  which  presents  an  uninterrupted  surface  of 
ve  or  six  feet,  upon  which  the  pulp  seems  evenly 
)read,  as  a  napkin  upon  a  table.  A  more  accu- 
tte  inspection  shows  us  that  this  plane  is  con- 
antly  moving  onward  with  a  gradual  pace;  that 
has  also  a  shaking  motion  from  side  to  .side ;  and 
at  It  is  perforated  all  over  with  little  holes— in 
ct,  that  it  is  an  endless  web  of  the  finest  wire.    If 

touch  the  pulp  at  the  end  of  the  plane,  upon 
uch  It  first  descends,  we  find  it  fluid  ;  if  .we  draw 
3  finger  over  its  edge  at  the  other  end,  we  pcr- 
ve  that  it  is  still  soft— not  so  hard,  perhaps,  as 
g-papcr— but  so  completely  formed,  that 
;  touch  will  leave  a  hole,  which  we  mav  trace 
ward  till  the  paper  is  perfectly  made.  The  pulp 
;s  not  flow  over  the  sides  of  the  plane,  we  ob. 
vc,  because  a  strap,  on  each  side,  constantly 
ving  and  passing  upon  its  edges,  regulates  the 
Uh.  -  After  ^^e  pass  the  wheels  upon  which  these 
aps  terminate,  we  perceive  that  the  paper  is  suf- 
ently  formed  not  to  require  any  further  boundary 
size ;  the  pulp  has  ceased  to  be  fluid 


define 

t  it  is  yet  tender  and  w-et.  The  paper  is  not  ~yet 
npletely  ofi-  the  plane  of  wire  :  before  it  quits  it 
)ther  roller,  which  is  clothed  with  felt,  and  upon 
ich  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  constantly  flowin.r 
yects  It  to  pressure.  The  paper  has  at  leu<rth 
what  may  be  called  the  region  of  wire,  and  has 
ered  that  of  cloth.  A  tight  surface  of  flannel 
felt,  IS  movmg  onward  with  the  same  regular 
rch  as  the  web  of  wire.  Like  the  wire,  the  felt 
That  is  called  endless- that  is,  united  at  the 
remities,  as  a  jack-towel  is.  We  see  the  sheet 
pellmg  up  an  inclined  plane  of  this  stretched 


flannel,  which  gradually  absorbs  its  moisture.     It 
IS  now  seized  between  two  rollers,  which  powerfully 
squeeze  it.     It  goes  travelling  up  another  inclined 
plane  of  flannel,  and  then  passes  through  a  second 
pair  of  pressing-rollers.     It  has  now  left  the  region 
of  cloth,  and  has  entered  that  of  heat.     The  paper, 
up  to  this  point,  is  quite  formed;   but  it  is  fraoile 
and  damp.     It  is  in  the  stale  in  which,  if  the  ma- 
chinery were  to  stop  here,  as  it  did  upon  its  first 
invention,  it  would  require  (having  been  wound 
upon  a  reel)  to  be  parted  and  dried  as  hand-made 
paper  is.  But  in  a  few  seconds  more,  it  is  subjected 
to  a  process  by  which  all  this  labour  and  time  is 
saved.     From  the  last  pair  of  cloth-pressing  rollers, 
the  paper  is  received  upon  a  small  roller  which  is 
guided  over  the  polished  surface  of  a  large  heated 
cylinder.    The  soft  pulp  tissue  now  begins  to  smoke ; 
but  the  heat  is  proportioned  to  its  increasing  power 
of  resistance.     From  the  first  cylinder,  or  drum,  it 
eceived  upon  a  second,  considerably  larger,  and 
much  hotter.     As  it  rolls  over  this  polishedlurface, 
we  see  all  the  roughness  of  its  appearance,  when  in 
the  cloth  region,  gradually  vanishing.     At  length, 
having  passed  over  a  third  cylinder,  still  hotter  than 
the  second,  and  having  been  subjected  to  the  pres- 
sure of  a  blanket,  which  confines  it  to  one  side, 
while   the   cylinder  smooths  it  on  the  other,  it  is 
caught  upon  the  last  roller,  which  hands  it  over  to 
the  reel.     The  last  process  of  the  machine 
cut  the  continuous  length  of  paper  into  sheet: 

In  consequence  of  the  cheaper  production  of  the 
press,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  demand 
for  books,  bookbinding  has  become  a  large  manu- 
facture, carried  on  with  many  scientific  applications 
We  have  rolling-machines,  to  make  the  book  solid  ; 
cutting-machines,  to  supersede  the  hand-labour  of 
the  little  instrument  called  a  plow ;  embossing  ma 
chines,  to  produce  elaborate  raised  patterns  on  lea 
ther  or  cloth ;  embossing  presses,  to  give  the  gilt 
ornament  and  lettering.     These  contrivances,  and 
other  similar  inventions,  have  not  only  cheapened 
books,  but  have  enabled  the  publisher  to  give  them 
a  permanent,  instead  of  a  temporary  cover,  orna- 
mental as  well  as  useful.     The  number  of  persons 
employed  has  been  quadrupled  by  these  inventions. 
In  1830,  the  journeymen  bookbinders  of  London 
oppo.scd   the   introduction  of  the  rolling-machi 
Books  were  formerly  beat  with  large  hammers  upon 
a  stone,  to  give  them  solidity.     The  workmen  were 
relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  the  beating-hammer 
by  the  easy  operation  of  the  rolling-machine.  They 
soon  discovered  the  weak  foundation  of  their  ob- 
jection to  an  instrument  which,  in  truth,  had  a  ten- 
dency, above  all  other  things,  to  elevate  their  trade, 
and  to  make  that  an  art  which  in  one  division  of  it 
was  a  mere  labour.     If  the  painter  were  compelled 
to  grind  his  own  colours  and  make  his  own  frames, 
he  would  no  longer  follow  an  art,  but  a  trade ;  and 
he  would  receive  the  wages  of  a  labourer  instead 
of  the  wages  of  an  artist,  not  only  so  far  as  related 
to  the  grinding  and  frame-making,  but  as  aflFectinfr 
all  his  occupations,  by  the  drudgery  attending  a 
portion  of  theiu. 

The  commerce  of  literature  has  been  doubled  in 
twenty  years.  But  it  would  be  scarcely  too  much 
to  assert  that  the  influence  of  the  press,  in  form- 
ing public  opinion,  and  causing  it  to  operate  upon 


legislation,  has  doubled  almost  every  other  cmplo}-- 
mcut.  The  difliculty  of  procuring  the  material  of 
paper,  has  become  a  serious  impediment  to  the  cheap 
diffusion  of  knowledge;  and  in  Great  Britain  the 
paper-tax  works  in  the  same  evil  direction.  There 
have  been  innumerable  obstacles  to  the  extension  of 
knowledge  since  the  days  when  books  were  written 
on  the  papyrus — obstacles  equally  raised  up  by 
despotic  blindness  and  popular  ignorance.  But  it 
is  not  fitting  that  either  of  such  causes  should  still 
be  in  action  in  the  days  of  the  printing-machine. 

We  have  thus,  without  pretending  to  any  ap- 
proach to  completeness,  taken  a  rapid  view  of  many 
of  the  great  branches  of  industry.  We  have  exhib- 
ited capital  working  with  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge ;  we  have  shown  labour  working  with  skill. 
We  desire  to  .show  that  the  counter-control  to  the 
absorbing  power  of  capital  is  the  rapidly  developing 
power  of  skill— for  that,  also,  is  capital.  Know- 
ledge is  power,  because  knowledge  is  property. 
Mr.  Whitworth,  whose  Report  on  American  Manu- 
factures we  have  several  times  quoted,  says  that  the 
workmen  of  the  United  States,  being  educated,  per- 
form their  duty  "  with  less  supervision  than  is  re- 
quired when  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  un- 
educated hands."  He  adds,  "It  rarely  happens 
that  a  workman,  who  possesses  superior  skill  in  his 
craft,  is  discjualified  to  take  the  responsible  position 
of  superintendent,  by  the  want  of  education  and 
general  knowledge,  as  is  frcqacnthj  tlie  case  in 
Great  Britain:'  One  of  the  most  essential  steps 
toward  the  attainment  of  an  elevated  position  on 
the  part  of  the  labourer,  is  the  conviction  that  ma- 
nual labour,  to  be  effective,  must  adapt  itself  al- 
most wholly  to  the  direction  of  science ;  and  that 
under  that  direction  unskilled  labour  necessarily  be- 
comes skilled,  and  limited  trust  enlarges  into  influ- 
ential responsibility. 

Those  who  have  taken  a  superficial  view  of  the 
question  of  scientific  application,  say  that  only 
whenever  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  4he  exist- 
ing means  can  supply,  is  any  new  discovery  in  me- 
chanics a  benefit  to  society,  because  it  gives  the 
means  of  satisfying  the  existing  want ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  whenever  the  things  produced  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  consumers,  the  discovery  ia  a  calamity, 
because  it  does  not  add  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
consumers;  it  only  gives  them  a  better  market, 
which  better  market  is  bought  at  the  price  of  the' 
employment  of  the  producers. 

All  such  reasoning  is  false  in  principle,  and  un- 
supported by  experience.  There  is  no  such  thing, 
nor,  if  machines  went  on  improving  for  five  hundrcli 
years  at  the  rate  they  have  done  for  the  last  cen- 
tury, could  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  limit  to 
the  wants  of  the  consumers.  The  great  mass  of  facts 
which  we  have  brought  together  in  this  book  must 
have  shown,  that  the  cheaper  an  article  of  necessity 
becomes,  the  more  of  it  is  used  ;  that  when  the  most 
pressing  wants  are  supplied,  and  supplied  amply  by 
cheapness,  the  consumer  has  money  to  lay  out  on 
new  wants;  that  when  these  new  wants  are  sup- 
plied cheaply,  he  goes  on  again  and  again  to  other 
new  wants ;  that  there  are  no  limits,  in  fact  to  his 
wants  as  long  as  he  has  any  capital  to  satisfy  them. 
Bear  in  mind  this — that  the  first  great  object  of 
every  invention  and  every  improvement  is  to  con- 
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for  a  benefit  upon  tbe  consumers — to  make  the 
commodity  cheap  and  plentiful.  The  -working  man 
stands  in  a  double  character ;  he  is  both  a  pro- 
ducer and  a  consumer.  But  we  will  be  bold  to  say, 
that  the  question  of  cheapness  of  production  is  a 
much  more  important  question  to  be  decided  in  his 
favour  as  a  consumer,  than  the  question  of  dearness 
of  production  to  be  decided  in  his  favour  as  a  pro- 
ducer. The  truth  is,  every  man  tries  to  get  as  much 
as  he  can  for  his  own  labour,  and  to  pay  as  little  as 
ho  can  for  the  labour  of  others.  If  a  mechanic, 
succeeding  in  stopping  the  machine  used  in  his  own 
trade,  by  any  strange  deviation  from  the  natural 
course  of  things,  were  to  get  higher  wages  for  a 
time,  he  himself  would  be  the  most  injured  by  the 
extension  of  the  principle.  When  he  found  his  loaf 
cost  him  twenty- live  cents  instead  of  sixpence ;  when 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  river  with  his  bucket 
for  his  supply  of  water;  when  his  fuel  cost  ten 
dollars  instead  of  five  dollars ;  when  he  was  told  by 
the  hosier  that  his  stockings  were  advanced  from  a 
shilling  a  pair  to  five  shillings ;  when,  in  fact,  the 
price  of  every  article  that  he  uses  should  be  dou- 
bled, trebled,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  put  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  attainment — what,  we  ask, 
would  be  the  use  to  him  of  his  advance  in  wages  ? 
Let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  not  for  the  employment 
of  labourers,  but  for  the  benefit  of  consumers,  that 
labour  is  employed  at  all.  The  steam-engines  are 
not  working  in  the  coal-pits  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
ships  sailing  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  to  give  em- 
ployment to  colliers  and  to  sailors,  but  to  make  coals 
cheap  in  Boston.  If  the  people  of  Boston  could 
have  the  coals  without  the  steam-engines  and  the 
ships,  it  would  be  better  for  them,  and  better  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  they  could  get  coals  for 
nothing,  thoy  would  have  more  produce  to  exchange 
for  money  to  spend  upon  other  things ;  and  the 
comforts,  therefore,  of  every  one  of  us  would  be  in- 
creased. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

True  Friendship. 
"  True  friendship  abhorreth  and  dispelleth  cloiiht 
and  fear^  for  its  life  is  in  mutual  trust ;  but  the 
chilling  hand  of  worldly  prudence,  and  the  ascetic 
tongue  of  censure,  are  enemies  to  love.  In  dull 
estrangement's  poisonous  air,  and  by  cold  continu- 
ance in  apathy,  or  the  cutting  winds  of  censure, 
hardened  men  have  become  foes,  who  should  have 
been  chief  friends.  Caution,  care  and  dry  distrust, 
obscured  each  other's  mind,  till  the  garden,  rich 
to  yield,  was  rank  with  many  weeds  ;  and  doubt, 
a  hidden  worm,  gnawed  at  the  root  of  their  society. 
They  kwked  mutual  confidence,  and  lived  in  mu- 
tual dread. 

"  Daily  strife  against  others'  ill,  may  irritate  thy 
soul,  until  thou  wilt  cease  to  pardon,  cease  to  feel, 
cease  to  care,  and  become  a  case-hardened  man,  a 
despising  and  hateful  misanthrope.  Beware  of  the 
luizard  of  the  battle,  but  chiefly  be  thou  ware  of 
this,  cm  unforgiving  spirit,  into  which  it  is  the 
nature  of  sin  to  lead  ;  but  '  charity  covereth  the 
multitude  of  sins,  and  hopeth  all  things,  thinking  no 
evil ;'  it  cementeth  the  hearts  of  those,  who,  but  for 
its  genial  influence,  and  uniting  power,  had  been 
divided  by  mutual  jealousies,  and  cruel  accusation, 
maldng  them  sensible  of  their  oxen  weaknesses, 
and  need  of  sijm2}athy. 

"  The  christian  is  called  to  mutual  aid,  and 
.sympathy,  and  2^aticnt  endurance  of  trial,  bearing 
the  burdens  of  his  fellows,  even  as  Christ  hath 
borne  our  sins,  and  blotteth  them  out  with  the  fin- 
ger of  his  mercy.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  hap- 
piness, floating  round  that  man,  who  palicutli/  and 
silently  lives  to  the  rebuke  of  evil.  Love  is  throned 


upon  his  heart,  and  light  is  found  within  his  dwell-  niated,  then  is  the  time  opeuly  and  boldly  to  espouse 
ino- ;  he  sweetly  savoureth  of  the  spirit  of  meekness  his  cause.    When  his  situation  is  changed,  or  [he  is 
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and  love,  and  wisdom  waiteth  on  his  tongue,  and 

there  is  abundance  of  the  sweet-smelling  odour  of 

love  in  his  companionship. 

"  But  we  all  have  an  enemy  within,  either  to 

palliate  sin,  or  to  lead  us,  by  fatal  pride,  to  glorify 

our  purity  by  contrast,  until  the  publican  stauds 

nearer  heaven  than  the  Pharisee. 

"  Who  judged  the  Pharisee  ?     TVhat  odious  cause 
E.xposed  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws? 
Was  blasphemy  his  sin  ?     Or  did  he  stray 
From  the  strict  duties  of  the  [moral  way?] 
No — the  man's  morals  were  exact;  what  then? 
'Twas  his  ambition  to  be  seen  of  men; 
His  virtues  were  his  pride  ;  aud  this  one  vice 
Made  .all  his  virtues  gewgaws  of  no  price." 

"  No  man  has  any  title  to  erect  his  own  opinions 
and  conduct  into  a  universal  and  infallible  stan- 
dard ;  and  the  more  enlarged  that  any  man's  mind 
is,  the  more  readily  he  will  overlook  difi'erenoes  in 
sentiments,  as  long  as  he  is  persuaded  that  the 
mind  of  his  friend  is  vpright,  and  that  he  follows 
the  dictates  of  conscience  and  integrity.  Mutual 
confidence  is  the  soul  of  friendship.  As  soon  as 
that  is  destroyed  or  impaired,  it  is  only  a  shmv  of 
friendship  that  remains.  What  once  was  cordial 
intimacy,  degenerates  into  formal  civility.  Con- 
straint on  both  sides,  next  succeeds ;  and  disgust 
or  hatred  soon  follows.  It  is  material  to  the  pre- 
servation of  friendship,  that  openness  of  temper  and 
manners  on  both  hands  be  cultivated.  Nothing 
more  certainly  dissolves  friendship  than  the  jealousy 
which  arises  from  darkness  and  concealment,  or  an 
afi'ectation  of  superiority  in  the  conduct  and  man- 
ners. 

"  The  maxim  that  has  been  laid  down,  to  behave 
to  a  friend  with  the  same  guarded  caution  as  we 
would  do  to  an  enemy,  because  it  is  pos.sible  that 
he  may  one  day  become  such,  discovers  a  mind  that 
was  never  made  for  the  enjoyment  of  friendship. 
"  Charity  makes  excuses  where  she  might  condemn, 
And,  reviled  by  those  that  hate  her,  prays  for  them  : 
Suspicion  lurks  not  in  her  artless  breast, 
The  zcorst  suggested,  she  believes  the  best; 
Not  soon  provoked,  however  stung  and  teased. 
And,  if  perhaps  made  angry,  soon  appeased  ; 
She  rather  icaives  than  will  dispute  her  right, 
And,  injured,  m2i]Lei  forgiveness  her  delight." 

'  Listen  not  rashly  to  evil  reports  against  thy 
friends,  and  be  slow  in  believing  anything  against 
them.  Remember  that  there  is  among  mankind  a 
spirit  of  mcdignity  which  too  often  takes  pleasure 

disturbing  the  peace  of  those  who  appear  to  en- 
joy one  another's  society.  The  Scripture  hath 
warned  us,  that  '  there  Is  a  whisperer  who  sepa- 
rateth  chief  friends ;  there  is  a  false  witness  who 
soweth  discord  among  brethren.'  Give  not,  there- 
fore, a  ready  car  to  the  oflScious  insinuations  of 
those  who,  under  the  guise  of  friendly  concern, 
come  to  admonish  you  that  you  ought  to  stand  on 
your  guard  against  those  they  see  you  disposed  tc 
trust:  consider  whether  under  this  fair  appearance, 
there  may  not  lurk  some  secret  envy  and  rivalry, 
or  some  concealed  interest.  Sufier  not  the  poison 
of  jealousy  to  taint  your  minds,  and  break  your 
peace,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  that  dark  and 
picious  spirit,  which  is  always  inclined  to  the  evil 
side. 

"  Too  many  there  are  in  the  world,  whose  attach 
ment  to  those  they  call  their  friends,  is  confined  to 
the  day  of  prosperity.  But  as  soon  as  their  friend 
is  under  a  cloud,  they  begin  to  ivitMraw  and  se- 
parate their  interest  from  his.  In  friendship  of  this 
kind,  the  heart  assuredly  has  never  had  much  con- 
cern ;  for  the  great  test  of  true  friendship  is,  con- 
stancy in  the  hour  of  danger,  adherence  in  the  sea- 
son of  distress.     When  thy  friend  is  openly  calum- 


adversity,]  then  is  the  time  of  afibrding  prompt 
d  zealous  aid.  This  honourable  zeal  of  friend- 
ship has,  in  every  age,  attracted  the  veneration  of 
mankind,  and  brought  down  upon  the  heads  of 
those  exercised  thereby,  the  Divine  blessing  of  hea- 
venly peace,  with  which  nothing  earthly  can  com- 
pare. It  has  consecrated  to  the  latest  posterity 
the  names  of  those  who  have  given  up  their  estates, 
and  exposed  their  lives,  in  behalf  of  the  friends 
whom  they  loved  ;  while  sorrow  and  disgrace  have 
ever  been  the  portion  of  those  who  deserted  their 
friends  in  the  evil  day.  '  Thine  own  friend  forsake 
not.^  " 

Ecport  on  the  Exploration  of  the  la  Plata. 
The  report  on  the  late  exploration  and  survey  of 
the  river  La  Plata  and  its  tributaries,  by  Lieut. 
Page,  commander  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Water 
Witch,  is  an  interesting  paper.  The  principal  afflu- 
ents of  the  La  Plata,  the  Parana  and  Uraguay, 
and  their  tributaries,  were  the  field  of  Lieut.  Pago's 
operations.  He  ascended  the  Parana  about  800 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Paraguay,  and  from  this  point- the  Paraguay  was 
farther  ascended  about  900  miles,  to  the  Brazilian 
military  post  of  Corumba,  beyond  which  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Water  Witch  was  prohibited.  The 
provinces  bordering  on  the  Parana  are  Entre  Bios 
and  Corrientes  on  the  left,  and  Santa  Fe  on  the 

lit—the  latter  chiefly  inhabited  by  various 
tribes  of  Indians.  This  extent  of  country  embraces 
some  200,000  square  miles,  and  is  watered  by 
navigable  rivers  and  well-studded  with  timber. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  unsurpassed.  It  is 
sparsely  populated.  The  Parana  was  ascended  by 
the  Water  Witch  when  at  its  lowest  stage,  but  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  its  navigation.  _  The 
average  width  of  the  Paraguay  is  from  one-eighth 
to  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Both  these  rivers  are 
admirably  adapted  to  steam-navigation.  There 
are  no  obstructions  in  the  shape  of  shoals  or  rocksj 
while  the  wood  from  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay 
was  ascertained  to  be  equal  in  the  production  oi 
steam  to  the  best  anthracite  coal.  The  region  bor- 
dering the  Paraguay  is  very  thinly  settled,  there 
being  a  space  of  250  miles  where  there  is  not  a 
single  civilized  habitation.  Lieut.  I'age  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Water  Witch  could  have  ascended 
this  river  300  miles  farther,  or  1200  miles  in  all, 
to  Cabaya,  the  capital  of  the  Brazilian  State  oi 
Matto  Gi'osso,  had  not  the  government  interdicted 
the  attempt.  Paraguay  has  immense  herds  o|, 
cattle,  while  her  iron  and  other  mines  and  agriculj 
tural  resources  are  of  great  value. 

The  Bahia  Negra,  a  tributary  of  the  Paraguay! 
about  thirty-eight  miles  below  Corumba,  was  nexj; 
explored,  but  after  ascending  thiity-six  miles,  thj 
river  was  found  to  be  closed  by  an  impenetrably 
growth  of  grass.  Lieut.  Page  thinks  this  impedii 
mcnt  might  be  removed,  and  a  eommunicatiot, 
with  the  ocean  opened  for  a  region  of  Bolivia  called 
Otergis.  The  river  Uraguay,  which  was  next  esj 
plored,  is  navigable  for  250  miles,  when  the  faij 
ther  progress  of  vessels  is  arrested  by  rapids.  Thf 
next  exploration  was  that  of  the  river  Salado 
This  stream  was  ascended  several  hundred  mOei 
in  a  light  steamer,  when  further  progress  by  wate: 
being  impossible,  Lieut.  Page  proceeded  to  its  hea( 
waters  by  land — a  point  about  960  miles  from  thi 
mouth  of  the  river.  A  boat  was  procured  and  thi 
descent  of  the  river  attempted,  but  although  no 
impracticable,  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  over 
hanging  trees  was  so  great  that  the  attempt  wa 
abandoned,  and  the  explorers  returned  by  land 
These  trees,  which  could  eaoily  be  removed,  are  tbl 
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ouly  obstacles  to  safe  navigatiou,  and  there  is  not 
an  obstruction  in  the  river  that  could  not  be  re- 
moved by  manual  labour,  without  resorting  to  ma- 
chinery or  scientific  operations.  The  river  could  be 
made  navigable  during  high  water  for  900  miles 
by  its  course,  or  four  hundred  in  a  direct  line.  The 
dry  season  is  of  short  continuance.  The  climate  of 
the  region  through  which  the  Salado  runs  is  re- 
markably salubrious,  and  the  soil  fertile. 

Our  government  is  rendering  an  important  ser- 
vice to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  by  sending 
out  such  expeditions  as  that  in  which  Lieut.  Page 
has  been  employed.  Important  additions  are  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography,  productions, 
resources  and  character  of  the  people  of  hitherto 
little  known  regions.  By  this  means  new  avenues 
of  trade  are  opened,  and  the  enterprise  of  our  peo 
pie  furnished  with  new  fields  for  its  exercise.  In 
this  way,  both  parties  are  benefited.  The  one  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  civilizing  and  pro- 
gressive influences  of  commercial  intercourse,  and 
uew  sources  of  enjoyment  opened  to  them,  while 
the  other  reaps  new  harvests  of  wealth.  This  ex- 
ploration of  the  La  Plata  and  its  tributaries  is  a 
^ood  exemplification  of  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
marks  the  American  character.  Had  not  our  go- 
vernment interested  itself  in  the  navigation  of  those 
^reat  water-courses,  they  would  probably  have  re- 
mained untraversed  by  foreign  vessels  for  long 
years  to  come — perhaps  until  the  next  century,  if 
eft  to  the  slow  development  of  the  South  American 
governments.  As  it  now  is,  theymay^in  a  few 
^■ears,  become  important  avenues  of  commerce,  and 
.he  vast  resources  of  the  regions  which  they  tra- 
verse will  pour  their  treasures  into  the  lap  of  the 
vorld,  and  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  progress 
)f  mankind. — Ledger. 


For  "The  Friend." 

■  The  following  ancient  manuscript,  I  offer  to  the 
leaders  of "  The  Friend,"  if  the  editors  deem  it 
Irorthy  a  place  in  its  pages. 

'Address  of  a  Minister  to  his  Congregation,  on 
Prayer. 

Dearly  Beloved. — The  aim  of  my  present  address 
to  recommend  and  enjoin  fervent  secret  prayer, 
[y  brethren,  the  great  end  of  preaching  is  accom- 
iished,  if  it  awaken  in  your  hearts  a  spirit  of 
irnest  supplication,  and  make  you  a  praying  people, 
Unless  preaching  is  blessed  with  the  effect  of 
imbling  you  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  leading 
)u  to  pray  fervently  for  spiritual  blessings,  a 
■each  in  vain,  and  you  bear  in  vain.  What  aval 
■eaehing  Christ  crucified,  if  your  hearts  be  not 
awn  to  seek  salvation  through  Ilim  ?  What  avails 

setting  before  you  of  your  guilt  and  danger  as 
mers,  if  you  are  not  constrained  to   cry  to  God 

mercy  1     What  avails  the  proclaiming  of  God's 
llingness  to  grant  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
k  Him,  if  you  neglect  to  comply  with  this  simple 
ndition. 
Do  you  ask  me  what  is  prayer  ?     I  answer,  it  is 

voice  of  the  needy  to  Ilim  who  alone  can  relieve 
|em.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  sinful,  to  Ilim  who  alone 
1  pardon  them.  It  is  not  eloquence,  but  earnest- 
is.  It  is  not  fine  words,  nor  flowing  periods,  but 
s  a  deep  sense  of  our  wants,  of  our  guilt,  urging 
to  approach  the  Saviour,  and  to  seek  pardon, 
Ip,  and  salvation,  with  strong  crying — it  may  be 
th  tears  and  groanings  "  which  cannot  be  uttered 
words." 
Did  you  ever  hear  a  man  that  was  starving  beg 

bread  ?  That  was  prayer.  Did  you  ever  hear 
!  agonizing  cry  of  the  condemned  criminal  for 
ircy  ?  That  was  prayer.  Did  you  ever  behold 
;  shipwrecked  mariner  calling  wishfully  to  those 


on  shore  for  rescue  ?  That  was  prayer.  The  pub- 
lican prayed  when  he  cried,  "  God  be  merciful  to 
me,  a  sinner." 

Peter  prayed,  when  he  said,  "  Lord  save  me,  or 
I  perish."  Bartimous  prayed,  when  he  exclaimed, 
"  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me  !" — 
Stephen  prayed,  when  he  uttered  these  words,  "  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 

In  all  these  instances  the  words  of  the  petition 
wore  plain  and  simple ;  they  could  not  be  more 
but  in  each  it  was  real  prayer,  because  it  came  from 
the  licart ;  and  therefore  was  heard  and  graciously 
answered  by  Him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  who 
knows  all  hearts. 

The  publican  went  down  to  his  house,  justified 
Peter  was  upheld  from  sinking,  by  the  sustaiuiuo- 
arm  of  Christ.  Blind  Bartimeus  received  his  sight 
Stephen  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  in  a  calm  and  forgivini; 
spirit. 

Indeed,  my  friends,  I  know  not  how  sufliciently 
to  represent  to  you  the  precious,  prevailing  efficacy 
of  genuine  spiritual  prayer  !  It  beseeches  heaven 
as  with  a  holy  violence ;  addressing  the  Almighty 
in  the  language  of  the  wrestling  patriarch,  "  I  will 
not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me."  It  has  stay- 
ed the  pestilence ;  it  has  caused  the  sun  to  stand 
still  in  the  heavens;  it  has  parted  the  sea,  opened 
the  prison  doors,  healed  the  sick,  and  raised  the 
dead  to  life  again.  When  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication  is  given  from  on  high,  the  stubborn 
oul  is  melted,  the  broken  heart  is  bound  up,  the 
sinner  changed  into  the  humble  saint,  and  offend- 
l  man  restored  to  the  lost  image  of  his  God. 
Do  you  ask  what  is  the  proper  season  for  pray- 
er? I  answer,  in  the  Apostle's  words  :  "  Pray  with- 
out ceasing."  I  mean  not  that  you  should  always 
fall  upon  your  knees,  or  be  always  lifting  up  your 
voice  to  heaven,  but  that  you  should  live  constantly 
■'"  '  praying  spirit,  and  be  ready  to  offer  up 
prayer  from  the  circumstances  around  you. 

Are  you  blessed  with  temporal  mercies,  with 
comfortable  competence,  a  smiling  family,  a  fair 
reputation  ?  Pray  that  these  blessings  prove  not 
snare  to  you,  and  thus  rob  God  of  your  iieart ;  and 
you  have  your  "  good  things"  upon  earth,  earth 
only.  Are  you  tried  in  your  health,  in  your  cir- 
cumstances, in  your  family,  in  your  connections  ? 
Pray  that  the  will  of  your  Father  in  Heaven  may 
be  accomplished  in  the  dispensation ;  that  you  may 
discern  the  drift  of  his  providence ;  may  meet  it 
with  humble  resignation,  and  reap  the  blessing  de 
signed  thereby.  Are  you  called  to  undertake  somi 
arduous  duty,  or  encounter  some  severe  temptation 
Pray  that  the  Lord's  strength  may  be  perfected  in 
your  weakness  ;  that  his  grace  may  be  sufficient  for 
you,  and  that  you  may  be  made  "  more  than  con 
querors,  through  Him  that  loved  you." 

When  you  are  in  a  place  of  worship,  pray  that 
your  hearts  may  be  devoutly  disposed,  that  you 
may  enjoy  the  presence  of  God,  and  "  worship  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth."  And  when  you  are  leaving, 
pray  that  you  may  carry  home  with  you  the  bless- 
ing ;  and  that  you  may  give  evidence  in  your  tem- 
pers, and  in  your  lives,  that  you  have  "  been  with 
Jesus." — Begin  the  day  with  prayer  !  It  is  the 
golden  key  that  unlocks  heaven  to  shed  down  bless- 
ings on  you. — End  the  day  with  prayer  !  It  is  the 
same  golden  key  that  locks  you  up  under  heaven's 
protection  !  Pray  for  your  friends,  that  they  may 
be  near  and  dear  to  God  ;  for  your  enemies,  that 
their  hearts  may  be  changed,  and  their  souls  saved. 
And  when  you  have  near  access  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  pray  for  your  poor  minister,  that  his  soul 
may  prosper  and  be  in  health,  and  that  the  Lord 
Almighty  would  continue  to  teach  him,  that  thus 
"le  may  be  enabled  to  teach  others,  and  become  the 
honoured,  though  humble  instrument  of  turning  sin- 


ners from  the  evil  of  their  way,  and  bringing  many 
souls  to  glory.  I  remain,  dearly  beloved,  your 
affectionate  Minister  and  servant  in  Christ. 


Tin:  Cusl  nf  War. — We  have  been  much  iuterest- 
ed  in  an  article  in  Putnam's  Monthly,  for  August, 
under  the  above  caption.  It  furnishes  some  as- 
tonishing details  of  the  cost  of  war  to  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  figures  which  are  given  as  the  cost  to  Great 
Britain  for  wars  past  and  prospective,  for  one  year, 
are  enormous.  That  power  expended  §251,000,- 
000  in  18-54,  while  all  its  other  expenses  amounted 
to  but  §30,000,000. 

In  speaking  of  these  immense  sums,  the  words 
do  not  convey  to  the  mind  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
vastness,  and  it  is  only  by  measuring  them  with 
familiar  standards  that  we  can  begin  to  appreciate 
them.  The  war-tax  of  Great  ]5ritain  in  1854,  was 
nearly  three-fourths  of  a  million  of  dollars  daily, 
or  $31,000  for  every  hour,  all  to  be  drawn  out  of 
the  labouring  man. 

The  public  debts  of  all  the  States  of  Christendom, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  amount  in  round  num- 
bers to  a  grand  total  of  .§9,000,000,000.  Doubtless 
eight  tliousand  millions  of  this  almost  immeasura- 
ble sum  represent  the  war  bills  leil  to  present  and 
future  generations  to  pay,  by  those  who  contracted 
them.  According  to  a  German  statistician,  the  paid- 
in  capital  of  all  the  known  banks  in  the  world 
amounted  in  1852,  to  §781,554,865.  Thus  the 
war  debts  of  Christendom  amount,  at  this  moment, 
to  ten  times  the  capital  of  all  the  banks. 

Thus  Christendom  enters  upon  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  with  an  unpaid  war  bill 
amounting  to  $9,000,000,000,  with  other  liabilities. 
What  a  legacy  for  future  generations.  But'  the 
most  aggravating  circumstance  connected  with  this 
appalling  inheritance  is  the  fact  that,  in  some  cases 
it  will  go  down  to  them  with  the  solemn  assurance 
of  those  who  contracted  it,  that  it  was  all  a  mistake, 
and  might  have  been  avoided.  Eminent  statesmen 
representing  all  parties  in  the  British  Parliament 
have  deliberately  declared  their  opinion  to  the 
world,  that  the  long  wars  with  the  French  Republic 
and  the  Empire,  were  all  waged  upon  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple, and  might  have  been  avoided  with  honour. 

The  interest  on  the  war  debt  of  nations,  at  five 
per  cent.,  will  amount  to  §450,000,000  yearly. 
Then  there  is  a  considerable  sum  to  be  raised  for 
war  prospective,  in  the  mere  preparation  for  war  in 
time  of  peace.  This  sum  cannot  amount  to  less 
than  §450,000,000  more.  This  grand  aggregate 
tax  of  §900,000,000  yearly,  is  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  the  civilized  world,  the  earnings  and  in- 
dustry of  the  people,  by  wars  past  and  prospective. 
This  sum  is  equal  to  the  whole  value  of  all  the  ex- 
ports of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
put  together.  It  is  twice  the  amount  of  rental  of 
all  the  real  estate  in  Great  Britain ;  exceeds  the 
net  profit  of  all  the  manufactures  in  Christendom. 
It  is  equal  to  the  yearly  wages  of  four  million  five 
hundred  thousand  agricultural  labourers,  at  §200 
a  head.  It  would  pay  for  the  construction  of  forty- 
five  thousand  miles  of  railroad,  at  §20,000  a  mile. 
— Pittsburg  Chronicle. 


Habit. — Like  flakes  of  snow  that  fall  unper- 
ceived  upon  the  earth,  the  seemingly  unimportant 
events  of  life  succeed  one  another.  As  the  snow 
gathers  together,  so  are  our  habits  formed.  No 
"  igle  flake  that  is  added  to  the  pile,  produces  a 
isible  change  :  no  single  action  creates,  however 
may  exhibit,  a  man's  character  ;  but  as  the  tem- 
pest hurls  the  avalanche  down  the  mountain,  and 
overwhelms  the  inhabitant  and  his  habitation,  so 
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passion  acting  upon  the  elements  of  miseliicf,  wliicb 
pernicious  habits  have  brought  together  by  imper- 
ceptible accumulation,  may  overthrow  the  edifice  of 
truth  and  virtue. — Jeremy  Bentham. 

lor  "  Tlie  Pricnd." 
FIRESIDE  JIUSIXGS  DURING   THE  WINTER  OF 
1856. 
The  following  verses  appeared  last  -winter  in  one  of 
the  daily  papers  ;  ttiey  are  now  offered  for  "  The  Friend 
by  the  author,  with  some  additions  and  alterations : — 
Winter  I  monarch  stern  and  dreary. 
Thou  sway'st  thy  tyrant  sceptre  long ; 
Thy  slaves,  the  storm-winds,  seem  aweary 
Of  their  melancholy  song, 
That  swells  in  fitful  gusts  along. 

For  four  long  months  thy  dazzling  livery. 
Wide  o'er  this  western  world  hath  lain  ; 
In  death-like  stillness,  shrouding  every 
Germ  of  life  on  hill  and  plain. 
Shall  Nature's  pulse  e'er  throb  again  ? 

Or  e'er  the  south  winds,  long  delaying 
In  tropic  isles'  perennial  bowers, 
'ilong  orange  groves  enchanted  straying, 
Come  freighted  with  their  sunny  showers, 
And  wake  to  joy  this  land  of  ours? 

Now,  all  the  vales  and  mountains  hoary, 
The  glistering  drifted  folds,  o'erspread  ; 
The  dark  pines  wear  a  crown  of  glory, 
As  silver  hairs  a  halo  shed 
Around  the  reverend,  aged  head. 

O'er  the  boundless  reach  of  prairie, 
Lies  the  mantle  cold  and  white  : 
A  glazed  expanse  I  no  tree  to  vary 
Its  silent  billows,  gleaming  bright 
And  golden  in  the  sunset  iight. 

O'er  frozen  lakes,  and  rivers  flowing 
'Neath  their  crystal  panoply, 
Darkly  on  their  journey  going 
To  the  far-off  stormy  sea, 
Gliding  deep  and  silently. 

From  off  the  prairies,  lakes  and  mountains. 
Through  the  leafless  forests  old, 
Down  ice-bound  rivers  from  their  fountains. 
Sweep  the  north  winds  fierce  and  bold. 
Armed  with  keener  shafts  of  cold. 

O  tyrant  of  the  aspect  dreary. 
Frowning  from  the  steel-blue  skies  ; 
Thy  winds  to-night  sound  wild  and  eerie, 
As  wailing  o'er  said  destinies. 
Beneath  the  stars'  cold,  glittering  eyes. 

Wailing  for  the  dead  and  dying. 
That  fall  thy  icy  touch  beneath. 
By  their  fireless  hearth-stones  lying. 
Striving  long  with  want  and  death  ; 
Till  heart-chilled  by  thy  freezing  breath. 

For  the  wanderers,  homeward  faring 

O'er  thy  trackless  wastes  of  snow, 

That  'neath  their  cold  shrouds  sank,  despairing. 

Hark  1  their  requiem's  solemn  {low, 

O'erburdened  with  its  tale  of  woe. 

From  the  humid  orient  veering, 
Gathering  thence  the  sleet  and  snow, 
Off  the  stormy  main  careering, 
Pall-like  clouds  they  landward  blow, 
Chanting  dirges  as  they  go. 

For  the  lost  at  sea  1     Ah,  sadly 
Over  these  the  wild  wind  raves ; 
That  to  the  icy  shrouds  clung  madly 
Long  hours  'mid  the  raging  waves. 
Then  dropped  into  their  briny  graves. 

Thus  mused  I  by  the  fire-light  dreaming 

By  ray  ingleside  alone, 

While  without  the  winds  were  screaming 

In  a  weird  and  wrathful  tone. 

And  through  the  chinks  did  sobbing  moan. 

And  as  my  thoughts  were  idly  roving 
'Mid  wintry  pictures  chill  and  drear. 
There  came  a  voice  of  mild  reproving 
To  my  spirit's  inner  ear, 
As  angej  accents,  low  and  clear. 


Wa.=te  not  thy  hours  in  selfish  plaining. 
By  thy  fireside's  genial  glow  : 
While  icy  bands  the  world  is  chaining, 
And  keen  and  fierce  the  north  winds  blow. 
The  freer  should  thy  kindness  flow. 

These  wintry  winds  are  earnest  preachers. 

Pleading  loud  thy  brother's  cause  ; 

The  snows  that  shield  the  harvest,  teachers 

Of  God's  life-sustaining  laws. 

Whose  love  hath  never  bound  nor  pause. 

Tlicn  rouse  thee  from  thy  fruitless  visions, 
And  hearkening  to  the  solemn  call. 
Go,  join  thou,  mercy's  heavenly  missions. 
To  raise  the  drooping  heads  of  all 
On  whom  this  wintry  scourge  doth  fall. 
Philad.,  First  mo.  15th,  1S5'7. 


'Entomology. — Professor  Agassiz  says,  that  more 

than  a  lifetime  would  be  necessary  to  enumerate 

various  species  of  insects,   and  describe  their 

appearance.     Meiger,    a    German,    collected    and 

described  600  species  of  flies,  which  he  collected  in 

district  of  ten  miles  circumference.  There  have 
been  collected  in  Europe  20,000  species  of  insects 
preying  on  wheat.  In  Berlin  two  Professors  are 
engaged  collecting,  observing,  and  describing  in- 
sects and  their  habits,  and  already  they  have  pub- 
lished five  large  volumes  upon  the  insects  which 
attack  forest  trees. 


ThePathsof  the  Sea. 

EV  LIEUTENANT  MAUEY. 

The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  eloquent 
lecture  of  Lieutenant  Maury  on  "  The  Paths  of  the 
Sea,"  recently  delivered  in  our  principal  cities. 

The  paths  of  the  sea  are  very  much  the  work  of 
chance  and  circumstances.  When  gold  was  first 
discovered  in  California,  and  the  tide  of  population 
began  to  pour  from  the  East  to  the  West,  our  ves- 
sels sailed  all  the  way  round  Cape  Horn  ;  they 
were  then  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
on  their  passage.  They  sailed  through  new  seas, 
and  by  a  course  as  yet  little  known  to  navigation ; 
but  becoming  acquainted  with  the  winds  and  seas, 
they  made  the  passage  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days.  So  it  was  with  Columbus;  he  sailed  to  the 
south  and  west,  skirting  his  way  along  till  he  reach- 
ed this  Continent,  and  that  route  was  continued  up 
to  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  By  that  route 
Charleston  was  the  half-way  house  between  us  and 
the  Old  World — our  commerce  flowed  through 
South  Carolina.  The  Carolinas  were  the  chief  com- 
mercial colonies ;  their  exports  were  greater  than 
the  exports  of  all  New  England.  Columbus  left 
Spain  and  stood  southward  till  he  met  the  north 
west  trade-winds,  and  wafted  westward  by  them, 
he  reached  our  shore.  In  ITT  5,  Dr.  Franklin  cross 
cd  the  ocean  to  England,  and  during  that  voyage 
discovered  the  difierence  of  the  temperature  between 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  surrounding  sea.  He  con- 
sidered it  of  great  importance,  and  would  not, 
therefore,  make  it  known,  but  kept  it  for  political 
purposes.  The  influence  of  this  stream  had  often 
been  felt,  but  its  nature  had  never  before  been 
known.  When  Cortez  came  from  Mexico,  he  put 
himself  upon  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  upon  its  current 
floated  his  ship  out  of  the  Gulf  to  the  open  sea. 
But  the  temperature  of  the  Stream  had  never  been 
known  before  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Franklin.  The 
discovery  was  considered  of  great  importance,  for  at 
that  time  the  tables  by  which  latitude  and  longitude 
were  reckoned  were  very  incorrect.  A  very  large  re- 
ward was  oSered  by  the  British  Government  for  some 
correct  and  simple  method  of  calculating  the  posi- 
tion of  a  ship  at  sea.  This  Stream,  which  stretched 


along  our  coast  like  a  bordering  band  of  ribbon, 
would  tell  the  navigator  that  he"  was  approaching 
the  shore  of  a  new  hemisphere ;  and  so,  when  out- 
ward bound,  as  he  passed  beyond  it,  it  would  in- 
form him  that  he  was  far  from  shore  upon  the 
broad  Atlantic.  The  lecturer  here  traced  the 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  map,  saying,  the 
Stream  is  so  distinctly  marked  that  the  very  line 
of  its  extent  can  be  pointed  out.  Sometimes  you 
can  see  half  of  your  ship  lying  in  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  half  of  it  without. 

DIFFICULTIES  CF    THE   EAELT    NAVIGATOKS. 

"  In  comparing  the  paths  of  the  sea  used  by  a  for- 
mer age  to  the  paths  now  used,  we  should  not  ibr- 
get  the  diifieulty  they  had  to  contend  with  then.i. 
Their  ships  were  very  clumsy,  and  could  not  be* 
well  navigated  or  directed.  Such  a  thing  as  aj 
barometer  had  never  been  conceived  of — now  we 
are  able  to  tell  when  a  storm  is  coming  on,  though 
it  is  yet  a  long  way  off,  by  the  use  of  that  delicate 
feeler  of  the  atmosphere,  which  not  only  forewarns 
the  mariner  of  its  approach,  but  frequently  tells  him 
whence  it  comes  and  at  how  rapid  a  speed,  thus 
enabling  him  oftentimes  to  get  away  from  it  entire- 
ly. One  discovery,  one  invention,  begets  another, 
and  none  is  begotten  before  it  is  wanted.  Sea 
steamers  would  have  been  of  no  use  in  those  times, 
when  so  little  was  known  about  navigation ;  but  as 
soon  as  a  correct  system  of  calculation  was  esta- 
blished, then  the  smoke  of  the  steamers  was  seer 
upon  the  sea.  Indeed,  vessels  used  to  get  so  fai 
out  of  the  way  as  not  to  know  whether  they  were 
in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean.  I  have  a  well 
authenticated  history  where  a  vessel,  having  sailec 
a  long  time  and  been  driven  about  by  high  winds, 
the  captain  thought  she  had  reached  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  so  turned  north.  The  next  day  he  mei 
another  ship,  and  asked  where  he  was.  The 
answer  was  :  '  If  you  keep  south  for  a  day  you  will 
reach  Cape  Horn.'  Columbus  sailed  from  Spaii 
in  the  month  of  August ;  if  he  had  attempted  it  ir 
winter,  he  would  not  have  discovered  America — foi 
instead  of  finding  the  trade-winds  to  help  him  west- 
ward, he  would  have  found  a  strong  north-westerlj 
wind.  With  that  wind,  in  large  ships,  he  nevei 
could  have  arrived  here  in  January.  Indeed,  oi 
returning  in  that  month  he  was  almost  shipwrecked. 
The  vessels  that  went  west,  and  those  that  weni 
cast  both  kept  their  own  reckoning,  and  religiously 
noted  their  Sabbaths;  but  on  meeting  and  com^ 
paring,  they  found  that  paradox — two  Sundayj 
coming  together. 

"  The  Society  Islands  receive  their  reckoning 
from  Cape  Horn,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  fron 
the  East,  or  Asia;  so  a  ship  passing  from  one  to  th( 
other  must  either  hitch  back  their  time  one  day  oi 
hitch  it  up  a  day.  If  we  had  a  telegraph  lini 
stretched  from  Manilla  to  California,  thence  to  thL 
city,  and  another  to  India  by  the  Persian  Gulf— 
the  Atlantic  line  being  also  completed — then  if  yoi 
should  send  a  telegraph  message  to  a  corresponded 
in  Manilla  by  the  California  and  Pacific  line,  anc 
another  to  your  friend  in  China  by  the  Atlanti< 
line,  and  request  them  to  inform  you  of  the  esael 
time  at  which  they  receive  them — suppose  you  scnc 
the  messages  at  12  m.  on  Monday — and  your  frient 
in  China  will  answer,  '  I  received  your  instruction; 
twelve  hours  after  date,  or  at  midnight  on  Mon 
day ;'  but  your  correspondent  at  Manilla  will  reply 
'  I  received  your  message  twelve  hours  before  thi 
date,  that  is,  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  night. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  third  attempt  of  the  Frencl 
government  to  lay  their  lines  of  telegraph  in  thi 
Mediterranean  will  be  successful.  When  that  an( 
the  Atlantic  line  are  completed,  we  will  have  tb 
happiness  of  witnessing  the  three  old  continents  ii 
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conversation  with  the  new.      The  mariner,  as  h 
reaches  the  trade-winds,  finds  himself  wafted  alon^ 
by  air  the  softest,  sweetest,  purest  in   the  world 
there  is  no  sky  more  delicious,  no  heavens  more 
beautiful. 

FASCINATIONS  OP  THE  TRADE  WIND  REGIONS. 
"  In  the  Pacific  ocean  the  trade-winds  are  the 
finest — they  are  perfectly  developed — there  is  no- 
thing to  change  or  deflect  them ;  an  open  boat  might 
float  upon  them  as  easily  and  safely  as  upon  a  sun 
ny  river's  placid  bosom.  The  breeze  is  just  sufficient 
to  keep  the  sails  filled  ;  it  is  constant,  and  never 
rises  or  falls  suddenly — a  gale  is  unknown.  Of  all 
the  lovely  scenes  one  meets  with  at  sea,  the  most 
enchanting  are  among  the  islands  in  the  South  Paci- 
fic, along  the  course  of  the  trade- winds.  There  sky, 
earth,  and  air  combine  their  splendours  in  such  a 
harmonious  whole  as  doubly  to  delight  the  mind 
and  raise  the  heart  aloft  in  admiration. 

"  The  land  and  sea  breezes  are  other  characteris- 
tics of  the  sea.      At  Valparaiso,  in  the  summer 
afternoons,  there  is  always  a  strong  gale  blowing 
from  the  sea  ■,  the  waves  raise  and  beat  against  the 
shore,  the  ships  drag  their  anchors,  the  promenad- 
ing in  the  streets  is  stopped,  and  nearly  every  out- 
door pursuit  prevented.     Suddenly  there  is  a  great 
calm, — the  fishermen  launch  their  little  boats  upon 
the  tide,  which  a  moment  before  was  angrily  foam- 
ing and  breaking  against  the   shore,   but  now  as 
calm  as  if  it  had  never  known  a  storm.  The  weather 
invites  abroad,  the  ladies  promenade  the  streets  in 
ball  costume,  for  now  there  is  not  wind  enough  to 
disturb  the  slightest  curl,  and  all  this  change  Is  so 
sudden  that  one  cannot  realize  it.  Presently,  when 
the  short  twilight  has  scarcely  passed   away,  the 
stars  stand  out  as  if  held  by  invisible  fingers,  the 
constellations  are  fixed  in  their  places,  and  there  is 
beauty  unsurpassed.  Alone  in  the  night-watch,  after 
the  sea-breeze  has  sunk  to  rest,  I  have  stood  upon 
the  deck  gazing  admiringly  upon  those  stars  which 
1  shine  with  a  lustre  unknown  to  this  latitude.     The 
'  sky  looks  solid,  like  a  vault  of  steel,  set  with  dia- 
;  monds  ;  you  fear  to  speak,  lest  the  slightest  noise 
i  shall  disturb  the  deep  profound.     Glancing  the  eye 
:  above  and  around,  you  are  dazzled  with  the  firma- 
iment;  the  moon  and  stars  stand  out,  and  do  not 
i  seem  to  touch  the  vault.     But  at  the  same  time  the 
I  western  sky  is  beautiful.     Orion  is  there,  and  just 
I  about  to  go  down  and  sup  with  his  brother.      The 
I  constellations  of  stars  seem  like  holes  torn  in  the 
I  robe  of  night,  through  which  the  astronomers  peer 
into  the  deep  beyond.      No  one  who  has  never  be- 
held these  skies  can  have  any  idea  of  their  magni- 
ficence, grandeur,  and  beauty. 

WONDERS   OP   THE   SEA-BOTTOM. 

"  But  let  us  pass  from  the  deep  above  to  the  deep 
below.  The  lead  is  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  the  work  that  is  going 
on  there.  Beautiful  coral  islands  are  built  up  there ; 
perhaps  a  part  of  one,  if  we  could  dissect  it,  would 
be  found  to  have  come  down  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  to  have  been  borne  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  great  Amazon,  from  the  tropics  of 
South  America;  or,  indeed,  parts  in  that  island 
may  have  come  from  every  part  of  the  world,  by 
routes  which,  if  we  could  trace  them,  would  seem 
wonderfully  long  and  strange.  In  the  cell  which 
of  those  little  animalculi  has  built  for  itself  we 
should  recognize  a  part  of  the  Table  Eock  from 
Niagara,  and  sand  from  the  Holy  3Iountains.  It 
may  contain  matter  from  the  Euphrates,  from  the 
sunny  plains  of  Southern  Europe,  from  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Danube  and  the  Nile,  or  from  the  soil 
of  classic  Italy.  We  know  all  this,  because  mari- 
ners have  told  us  of  the  islands  these  corals  have  | 


built  up  ;  they  seem  to  have  been  at  work  in  the  sea 
ever  since  the  waters  were  gathered  together  in  one 
place  ;  and  looking  at  the  work  they  have  done,  the 
islands  that  have  been  built  up,  we  have  a  proof  of 
their  eternal  diligence  and  perseverance.  It  appears 
that  we  had  no  idea  of  the  operations  that  were  car- 
ried on  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  till  we  began  to  ex- 
plore it  with  lead  and  line,  and  now  it  seems  a  great 
charnel  house.  Everybody  who  has  stood  upon  the 
shore  of  the  sea  has  desired  to  fly  away  upon  its 
waves  and  learn  what  there  is  beyond  it ;  or,  if  pos- 
sible, to  dive  below,  and  learn  what  there  is  beneath 
it." 

(To  be  cODcludfil.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 


JOHN   ESTAUGH. 
(Continued  from  page  157.) 

A  Call  to  tlm  Unfaithful  Professors  of  Truth. 

"Consider  in  time,  you  who  are  of  the  stock 
and  offspring  of  the  meek  followers  of  holy  Jesus, 
and  break  off  from  all  such  vain  imitations,  which 
corrupt  your  minds,  and  tend  only  to  please  and 
gratify  proud  flesh,  which  is  to  be  mortified.  It  is 
of  the  kingdom  of  antichrist,  and  must  be  brought 
down.  The  day  is  come  and  coming  more  and 
more,  which  the  Prophet  spoke  of,  which  shall  burn 
as  an  oven,  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do 
wickedly,  shall  be  stubble.  The  day  that  cometh, 
.shall  burn  them  up,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  it 
shall  leave  them,  neither  root  nor  branch.  Praised 
be  the  great  name  of  God,  a  remnant  are  brought  in 
a  great  and  good  degree  inwardly  and  spiritually  to 
experience,  that  as  the  fire  in  the  oven  burns  inwardly 
to  the  consuming  of  all  that's  fuel  to  it,  so  doth  the 
word  of  God  secretly  'and  inwardly  burn,  to  the 
consuming  and  taking  away  both  the  root  and 
branch  of  unrighteousness  out  of  the  heart,  subject 
to  it.  All  that  are  in  good  earnest  to  have  a  place 
among  the  sanctified  and  redeemed  of  God,  desire 
this  holy  word  and  fire  of  the  Lord  may  not  cease 
burning  in  them,  until  all  be  consumed,  which  is 
not  of  Christ ;  that  they  may  be  ever  more  in  sub- 
stance than  in  show.  And  become  so  settled  upon 
the  foundation  of  God,  that  neither  things  present 
nor  to  come,  may  be  able  to  move  them  from  th 
holy  way  of  the  Lord.  Doubtless,  those  who  truly 
less  such  a  pure  heart- work  wrought  in  them 
by  the  power  of  God,  are  those  that  can  answer  to 
what  the  prophet  Isaiah  mentioned  when  he  cries 
out.  Who  amongst  us  shall  dwell  with  the  devour- 
ing fire  ?  who  amongst  us  shall  dwell  with  ever 
lasting  burnings  ?  He  then  proceeds  and  gives  ac 
count  who  it  is  that  should  be  able ;  he  that  walk- 
eth  righteously,  and  speaketh  uprightly;  he  that 
'espiseth  the  gain  of  oppressions,  that  shaketh  his 
hand  from  holding  of  bribes,  that  stoppeth  the  ear 
from  hearing  of  blood,  and  shutteth  his  eyes  from 
seeing  evil. 

'  Here  the  loose,  the  libertine,  the  cruel  and  vain, 
unrighteous  men  may  see  themselves  unable  to  stand 
against  the  mighty  force  of  the  fire  of  God's  word, 
should  it  break  forth  without  mixture  of  mercy 
upon  them,  because  of  their  having  rejected  the 
visitation  of  his  love  and  favour,  and  are  so  averse 
to  his  call,  that  they  are  stopping  their  ears,  and 
even  shutting  their  eyes,  when  anything  from  Jesus 
Christ  is  tenderly  offered  them  for  their  future  good. 
Let  the  enemy  whisper  to  them  of  something  that 
is  agreeable  to  their  vain  appetite.  Oh !  how  quick 
the  libertine  can  hear,  and  with  great  pleasure  open 
his  eyes,  and  look  upon  folly  and  corruption,  re- 
ceiving inicpity    with  greediness.     Whoever  thou 


art  that  thus  yields  up  thyself  to  the  government  of 
Satan,  and  pleads  for  it,  saying,  there  is  nothing 
but  sweet  and  delicious  meals — Alas!  though  it 
may  to  thy  corrupt  mind  and  deprived  senses  appear 
sweet  in  the  mouth,  it  will  be  bitter  in  the  belly. 
There  is  a  sting,  will  follow  all  thy  sinful  pleasures, 
which  will  never  cease  from  afflicting  thee.  As  a 
corrosive  will  it  gnaw  upon  thy  soul,  and  fill  thee 
with  continual  pain,  and  if  the  day  of  God's  mercy 
shall  be  near  expired,  where  then  art  thou? 

"  Oh  !  thou  poor  soul,  whoever  thou  art,  whether 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  that  art  disobedient  to 
Christ,  and  hast  gotten  from  under  the  holy  cross, 
thou  art  now  rejoicing  in  that  which  will  procure  a 
bitter  cup  for  thee,  if  not  timely  repented  of.  All 
corrupt  and  libertine  ones  stand  still,  and  listen  to 
that  small  but  living  voice  of  Truth  in  your  hearts  ; 
for  it  is  when  the  mind  is  retired  into  a  degree  of 
.stillness,  that  a  proper  distinction  can  be  made,  be- 
tween the  voice  of  Satan  and  the  voice  of  God. 
Such  hath  been,  and  still  is,  the  piercingness  of 
God's  work  in  the  soul,  that  how  stout  soever  any 
have  been,  and  though  they  may  have  thought  no- 
thing should  ever  bring  them  to  confess  they  had 
done  anything  contrary  to  the  Truth,  or  worthy  of 
blame,  and  so  may  have  braved  it  out,  until  still- 
ness was  commanded,  and  the  voice  of  the  holy 
Judge  heard,  and  the  true  and  just  Witness  having 
liberty  to  arise,  will  so  justly  accuse  such,  as  that 
all  their  stoutness  will  be  broken  down.  Instead  of 
saying  they  are  not  to  blame  ;  there  will  be  a  suing 
for  peace,  and  craving  pardon  for  the  many  offences 
committed  against  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Christ,  which  hath  been  set  up  in  the 
heart. 

"  Such  is  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  him,  the 
great  and  holy  One,  that  upon  humble  submission 
to  him,  truly  penitent  ones  have  met  with  forgive- 
ness, and  through  the  operation  of  his  holy  power 
in  them,  have  been  set  free  from  their  many  cor- 
ruptions and  defilements,  and  have  then  been  led 
to  admire  the  great  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  to 
them,  in  that  he  was  pleased  to  bring  them  to  a 
true  conviction,  and  did  not  in  his  displeasure  cut 
them  off.  Oh  !  that  all  such  that  are  now  pursuing 
the  corruptions  of  their  own  minds,  might  be  thus 
seized  and  taken  hold  of,  and  timely  brought  to  see 
their  want  of  a  physician  ;  lest  it  should  bo  said, 
'  Depart  from  me ;  I  offered  my  help,  but  ye  re- 
fused.' I  told  you  what  the  consequence  wouJd  be, 
if  ye  went  on  in  the  way  wherein  ye  were ;  but  you 
would  have  none  of  my  counsel,  looking  upon  your- 
selves whole,  and  wanting  no  physician.  Oh  !  here 
a  day  of  distress  will  come  like  an  armed  man  upon 
those  who  will  not  be  won  upon,  or  in  any  ways 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  Ah  !  methinks 
there  are  many  who  must  assent  to  this  Truth,  and 
say  it  is  not  for  want  of  being  called  unto,  that  we 
are  found  pursuing  a  vicious  life.  The  Lord  hath 
often  called  immediately  by  his  Spirit,  and  also  by 
his  ministers,  and  other  his  faithful  servants.  But, 
alas  !  may  not  such  say,  we  have  disregarded  both. 
We  have  at  times  been  a  little  touched  with  the 
heavenly  influences  of  the  mercy  of  God,  yet  it  was 
to  us,  but  as  the  seed  which  fell  on  the  highway ; 
for  the  enemy's  enticements  were  so  prevalent  in  us, 
that  the  tender  visitations  and  inward  touches  of 
the  love  and  favour  of  God,  we  were  soon  deprived 
So  we  fell  from  the  appearance  of  grace,  into 
wantonness  again,  by  which  our  hearts  are  become 
hardened.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  for  by  fre- 
quent slighting  the  visitations  of  the  Holy  One,  men 
may  at  last  be  so  left  to  themselves,  as  to  be  locked 
up  in  such  a  state  of  death  and  darkness,  as  not  to 
see  any  harm  in  the  vilest  of  sins. 

'  Oh !  what  need  is  there  then,  for  every  one 
who  hath  witnessed  their  candle  lighted,  to  watch 
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diligently  that  it  be  kept  burning,  that  every  ap- 
pearance of  the  adversary  may  be  seen,  and  in 
God's  power  stood  against.  Those  who  would  be 
suitably  qualified  with  wisdom  and  power  from 
God,  must  get  down  into  humility,  and  in  great  sin- 
cerity ofler  up  their  humble  addresses  to  him,  and 
as  he,  the  Holy  One,  is,  in  an  awful  manner,  ap- 
plied to,  with  full  purpose  of  heart  to  become  a  sin- 
cere follower  of  Christ,  such  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
him,  through  the  virtue  of  whose  Divine  power  it 
is,  that  the"  faithful  are,  and  have,  through  every 
generation,  been  preserved  and  upheld  to  his  praise 
and  glory,  and  made  as  the  salt  of  the  earth.  I3g- 
incT  tilled  with  the  life  and  virtue  of  Christ,  and 
standing  singly  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  such 
have  been,  and  divers  yet  are  made  eminently  ser- 
viceable into  his  hand,  to  reach  the  divine  witness 
in  others.  These,  through  the  operation  of  the 
holy  measure  of  life,  have  been  brought  to  believe 
in  Christ,  and  to  become  subject  to  the  government 
of  his  Spirit,  and  so  have  a  right  to  call  him  Lord 
and  Master,  for  they  are  subject  to  his  commands, 
and  in  all  things  seek  to  honour  him,  living  under 
a  pure  sense  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  them,  in  that 
whilst  they  were  transgressors,  and  even  enemies  to 
his  rule  and  government,  he  was  pleased  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  of  love  and  mercy,  and  make  bare 
the  arm  of  his  salvation,  whereby  they  now  feel  set 
in  a  good  degree  of  liberty  from  their  old  master, 
whose  aim  and  design  was  to  have  kept  them  in 
bondage,  and  so  to  have  cut  them  off  from  happiness, 
or  hav-ing  any  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God's  glory. 
"  Let  me  say  to  all  you  who  have  thus  seen  what 
the  Lord  can  do  for  them  that  believe  in  him,  hath 
not  he  brought  you  out  of  Egypt  spiritually  1  Al- 
thoucfh  you  may  sometimes  have  apprehended  that 
the  enemy  was  pursuing  you,  and  the  sea  before 
you,  which  brought  you  under  doubts,  and  filled 
you  with  a  fear  of  being  carried  back  into  the  old, 
miserable  state  again,  yet  having,  in  the  midst  of 
this,  humbly  besought  the  Lord,  he  hath  arisen  and 
made  way  for  you,  through  the  various  difficulties 
which  attended  you  in  the  course  of  your  pilgrimage 
and  progress  Sion-wards.  So  there  is  no  room,  or 
reason,  "for  any  to  sink  under  discouragements. 
There  may  be  a  possibility  of  a  woman's  forgetting 
her  sucking  child,  yet  it  cannot  be,  that  the  Lord 
should  neglect  such  as  are  faithfully  obeying  his 
Divine  wiU. 

"Be  not  faint-hearted,  nor  let  in  unbelief,  be- 
cause some  whom  you  looked  upon  to  be  much  be- 
fore you  in  a  spiritual  growth  in  the  blessed  Truth, 
have  been  overcome  by  the  enemy.  Look  not  out 
this  way,  for  here  it  is,  that  the  subtle  adversary 
is  endeavouring  to  undermine  your  faith,  and  so  by 
degrees  deprive  you  of  what  should  be  your  sup- 
port, and  take  from  you  that  holy  shield,  which  is 
the  quencher  of  his  fiery  darts. 

"  This  has  been  the  way  which  the  serpent  hath 
beguiled  some  innocent  ones,  and  brought  such  a 
thick  vail  of  darkness  over  them,  and  bereaved 
them  of  the  light  and  life  of  Christ,  so  that  some 
have  not  stuck  to  say  there  is  nothing  in  religion; 
it  is  but  a  mere  bubble.  So  they  have  given  way 
to  gratifying  themselves  in  whatever  the  corrupt 
mind  led  them  into.  Some  are  fallen  under  the 
condition  with  which  the  Apostle  had  reason  to 
upbraid  the  Galatians  : — '  Oh,  foolish  Galatians, 
who  hath  bewitched  you,  that  ye  should  not  obey 
the  Truth,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath 
been  evidently  set  forth  crucified  amongst  you'? 
This,'  said  he,  '  would  I  only  learn  of  you.  Received 
ye  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the 
hearing  of  faith  ?  Are  ye  so  foolish  t  having  begun 
in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the 
flesh  V  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

I  have  often  been  led  to  sympathize,  according  to 
my  measure,  with  those  gifted  servants  of  the  Most 
High,  who,  having  been  called  to  conspicuous  and 
responsible  stations  in  the  church,  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  power  of  .the  enemy,  by  which  they 
have  been  assailed,  both  from  within  and  without. 
With  none  is  he  more  busy,  endeavouring  to  overturn 
their  faith,  and  lead  them  out  into  the  enjoyments 
of  the  world  ;  of  which,  if  they  will  only  follow  and 
serve  him,  he  promises  to  them  an  unusual  share,  to 
be  obtained  through  the  adulation  and  favour  of 
their  admirers. 

In  this  snare  many  an  unwary  soul  has  been  ta- 

Q,  to  the  loss  of  both  gifts  and  station  in  the 
church  ;  and  this  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
superficial  and  irreligious,  who  have  sought  their 
society  because  they  held  them  in  admiration,  on 
account  of  their  endowments,  and  with  whom  such 
have  mingled  in  familiar  and  unguarded  inter- 
course, untU  their  countenances  as  well  as  conduct, 
bore  testimony  to  their  loss,  and  the  inward  lean- 
ness occasioned  by  ttndue  indulgence  in  the  endea- 
our  to  please  themselves  and  their  fellows,  instead 
of  seeking  that  retirement  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  growth  of  the  christian,  and  that  praise  which  is 
of  God  alone. 

The  case  of  one  who  came  forward  in  the  ministrj 
at  an  early  age,  with  great  promise  of  usefulness,  in 
this  responsible  station,  is  now,  as  it  often  has  been, 
before  the  view  of  my  mind :  with  which  I  have 
compared  that  of  many  others,  with  which  I  have 
been  acquainted.  In  his  early  experience  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  heavenly  anointing  upon  him,  he 
was  engaged  to  walk  in  humble  fear,  keeping  near 
to,  and  cultivating  the  precious  gift  which  had  been 
dispensed  for  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the 
church ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  spake  trem- 
bling, and  thereby  exalted  himself  in  Israel.  But 
as  he  grew  in  favour  with  men,  he  gradually  for- 
sook the  place  of  trembling,  and  through  the  flat- 
tery of  his  fellows,  became  self-confident ;  and  pre- 
suming to  lean  to  his  own  understanding,  the  light 
which  had  shone  so  brightly  r-ound  about  his  in- 
ward dwelling  became  dim,  and  the  savour  of  life 
which  had  attended  his  ministry  was  lost. 

While  this  beloved  young  friend  was  engaged 
to  maintain  a  prudent  watchfulness,  and  a  consci- 
entious reserve,  few  have  been  more  favoured  in  the 
exercise  of  the  divine  gift  of  gospel  ministry  than 
he.  When  queried  with,  why  he  did  not  mingle 
more  freely  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  he  wisely 
replied,  that "  he  was  afraid  to  trust  himself."  And 
when  his  lot  was  cast  in  the  company  of  his  fi-iends, 
in  a  social  way,  he  was  so  upon  his  guard,  that  he 
very  seldom  vohmtcered  to  enter  into  much  fami- 
liar conversation,  and  it  was  considered  quite  a  cir- 
cumstance for  him  to  be  draicn  into  any  very  long 
discourse,  appearing  to  have  the  care  upon  him, 
expressed  by  the  holy  Apostle,  "  fearing  that  whDe 
he  preached  to  others,  he  should  himself  become  a 
castaway." 

Once,  after  having  been  favoured  in  the  ministry, 
a  person,  having  the  imprudence  to  tell  him  he  had 
preached  a  great  sermon,  he  replied  :  "  The  enemy 
has  anticipated  thee — he  has  told  me  this  before 
thee ;"  and  another,  at  a  different  time,  approach- 
ing him  in  a  similar  way,  he  cautioned  him  to  be- 
ware, for  he  saw  the  danger  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed ;  for  human  nature  is  too  weak,  long  to  with- 
stand the  temptation  to  self-exaltation,  when  such 
food  for  the  vanity  of  the  creature  is  administered. 
How  much  better  it  is,  that  ministers  should  be  left 
to  stand  upon  the  foundation,  which  has  the  seal 
that  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his,  and  giv- 
eth  such  the  answer  of  "  well  done,"  within  them- 
selves. 


It  is  not  more,  if  as  much,  the  fault  of  ministers, 
that  their  way  to  availing  labour  in  the  church  is 
so  much  closed  up,  as  of  those  who,  from  want  of 
true  sympathy  for  and  with  them,  and  a  proper  re- 
gard for  their  preservation,  seek  to  draw  them  off 
their  watch,  by  loading  them  with  favours  and  atten- 
tions, which,  through  weakness,  they  often  dare  not 
decline,  lest  they  give  offence  to  their  misguided 
authors ;  and  so  are  led  out,  one  step  after  ano- 
ther, into  the  world,  even  to  the  courting,  or  the 
unscrupulous  receiving  of  them.  Such  as  these 
have  doubtless  had  to  experience  that  "  the  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  hard  ;"  that  "  they  that  turn 
aside  to  lying  vanities  forsake  their  own  mercies." 

The  living  members  of  the  church  must  always 
sympathize  with  those  engaged  in  the  ministry,  and 
cannot  but  greatly  mourn  and  fear  when  they  see 
any  of  them"  exposed  to  the  temptation  alluded  to; 
and  so  far  as  it  is  in  any  measure  the  minister's  own 
fault,  that  the  way  is  set  open  for  him  to  be  thus 
approached  or  assailed,  earnest  must  be  their  desire 
that  they  may  be  led  seriously  to  consider,  and  en- 
deavour to  overcome  it. 

It  is  a  day  that  calls  loudly  for  faithfulness,  lest 
the  abomination  of  desolation  shall  continue  to 
stand  in  the  holy  place.  Other  members,  no  less 
than  ministers,  and  ofiicers  of  the  church,  have 
cause  to  be  watchful  and  diligent ;  for  we  all  have 
need  of  the  help  and  prayers  one  of  another,  lest 
the  heritage  of  God  be  given  to  reproach.  We 
have  an  unwearied  enemy  to  contend  with  and  re- 
sist, through  the  help  of  that  grace  which  is  given 
to  every  man  to  profit  withal,  and  which  will  be 
found  sufficient  for  us,  in  every  hour  of  trial  and 
extremity,  however  darker  painful  it  may  be;  and 
as  we  are  faithful  unto  death,  we  shall  receive  a 
crown  of  life. 


"Letters  iEsthctic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  15S.) 

The  Hall  of  the  college,  small  in  size  but  remark- 
able for  its  beauty,  is  adorned  with  a  number  of 
portraits  of  distinguished  men.  Among  the  eminent 
men  who  have  been  members  of  this  college,  it  may 
be  proper  to  mention  Dr.  Radcliffo,  the  founder  of  the 
Radclifl'e  library  ;  Archbishop  Potter,  the  author 
of  the  "  Archasologia  Graica,"  a  work  so  well  known 
to  Greek  scholars";  Earl  Eldon,  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England  ;  Lord  Stowell,  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  whose  clear  and  able  admi- 
rality  decisions  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
American  lawyers,  and  Sir  William  Jones. 

This  college  is  of  great  antiquity.  Some  writers 
carry  the  date  of  its  origin  farther  back  than  I  have 
mentioned,  the  year  1249.  And  portions  of  the 
building,  discoloured  and  crumbling  with  age,  show 
that  the  works  of  man,  however  skilfully  and  la- 
boriously made,  have  not  that  inward  princi- 
ple of  renovation  and  life  which  characterizes  the 
works  of  God.  This  is  the  source  of  one  of  the  un- 
pleasant and  unfavorable  impressions  which  all  per- 
sons, especially  those  from  the  New  World,  are  lia- 
ble to  receive  here.  The  Isis  flows  as  beautiful  as 
ever ;  the  gardens  put  off  their  splendor  only  to  re- 
model and  restore  it  with  original  freshness  ;  and 
in  the  lofty  and  magnificent  trees,  which  stand  as 
guards  to  walls  and  towers  and  monuments,  there 
is  a  principle  of  reproduction,  which  gives  a  lease 
of  perpetuity ;  but  upon  everything  which  man  has 
made,  though  wrought  out  of  the  solid  r.ock,  and 
with  ages  of  laboui-J  there  are  marks  of  decay  and 
dissolution.  The  very  marble,  struck  with  the  sick- 
ness of  centuries,  crumbled  in  my  hand,  and  I  felt 
that  there  is  no  true  and  permanent  life  but  in  the 
great  Source  of  life. 

Oxford  is  a  city  of  colleges  and  public  institu- 
tions ;  and  they  are  found  not  in  a  particular  lo- 
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calitj,  ns  otic  would  be  likely  to  suppose,  but  scat- 
tered over  its  whole  extent.  Christ  Church  College, 
for  instance,  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  those 
which  I  have  mentioned  on  St.  Aldgatcs'  Street. 
This  college  was  founded  in  1524,  "by  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  It  displays  a  front  of  four  hundred  feet 
in  length  ;  and  as  it  is  viewed  in  certain  positions, 
with  its  turrets  and  battlements,  has  something  of 
the  appearance  of  a  castle.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
octagonal  Gothic  tower,  which  is  truly  a  magniH- 
ceut  object.  It  is  here,  through  the  large  gateway 
called  Tom  Gale,  that  the  visitor  enters,  and  finds 
himself  at  once  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  college, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  most  spacious  and  beautiful 
in  the  city.  The  gateway  has  its  name  from  the 
large  bell  which  is  suspended  in  the  cupola  above  ; 
which  is  seventeen  thousand  pounds  in  weight,  being 
double  the  weight  of  the  large  bell  of  St.  Paul" 
Church  in  London,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "Great  Tom  of  Oxford."  This  bell  is  a  great 
favorite  of  the  Oxford  students,  particularly  those 
of  Christ  Church  College,  who  insist  upon  it  that  it 
is  the  best  bell  in  England,  which  however,  is  said 
to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  discussion.  Thi; 
bell  has  an  important  part  to  perform  in  the  disci 
pline  of  the  college,  especially  in  the  night.  It  is 
tolled  every  night  at  five  minutes  past  nine ;  at 
which  time,  under  penalty  of  being  reported  as  de- 
linquent to  the  college  authorities,  every  undergra- 
duate is  expected  to  be  at  his  room.  The  students 
insist,  however,  that  it  shall  be  struck  one  hundred 
and  one  times,  and  this  has  become  the  fixed  and 
invariable  custom  in  the  matter. 

The  Refectory  or  Dining  Ilall  of  this  college, 
although  it  may  be  thought  to  have  a  closer  con- 
nection with  the  material  than  the  mental  wants  of 
its  members,  is  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  its 
great  extent,  being  an  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  forty  in  width,  and  filly  high  ;  and  also  on 
account  of  its  various  and  rich  decorations.  The 
roof  is  of  richly  carved  oak,  and  is  ornamented  with 
the  numerous  armorial  bearings  of  Henry  VIII 
and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  ***** 
At  Oxford,  as  everywhere  else  since  I  have  been 
in  England,  I  have  been  reminded  of  America, 
Numberless  are  the  remembrances  and  ties,  which 
bind  us  together.  And  here,  in  reading  over  the 
list  of  those,  whose  powers  were  developed  and  dis- 
ciplined in  Christ  Church  College,  these  sympathetic 
and  fraternal  remembrances  flowed  up  within  me, 
I  stopped  at  the  name  of  William  Penn,  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania.  Most  persons  have  an 
idea  oi  William  Penn  as  a  man  of  portly  form, 
NYcaring  a  plain  coat  with  large  buttons,  with  an 
amplified  hat  and  a  cane  in  his  hand ;  addino-  per- 
;  the  accessory  conception,  which  they  have  im- 
bibed traditionally,  that  he  made  some  amicable 
treaties  with  the  Indians.  But  this,  although  it  is 
well  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  all.  I'enn  was  a  man, 
lot  only  of  deep  religious  sensibility,  but  of  vast 
^rasp  of  intellect.  If  he  wore  a  coat,  which  indi- 
ated  his  relationship  to  a  particular  party  or  sect, 
le  nevertheless  had  a  soul  of  great  dimensions, 
ivhieh  took  in  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future ; 
ind  which,  moved  as  it  were  by  divine  inspiration, 
orpsaw,  anticipated,  and  in  part  regulated  the  des- 
inies  of  humanity.  And  his  numerous  writings, 
.vhen  examined  on  the  principles  which  decide 
iterary  merit,  showed  that  he  was  an  accomplished 
scholar.  In  his  remarkable  Treatise,  entitled  "No 
Jross,  no  Crown,"  which  was  written  at  an  early 
)eriod  of  his  life,  there  are  many  passages,  charac- 
erized  by  chasteness  of  taste  and  beauty  of  expres- 
iion,  as  well  as  truth  and  sublimity  of  thought ;  and 
ivhich  as  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  well  be  explained, 
;xcept  in  connection  with  the  fact,  which  perhaps 
not  well  known  even  to  his  own  people,  that  his 


mind,  in  its  intellectual  department,  was  trained  and 
disciplined  in  this  seat  of  learning. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Never  assent  merely  to  please  others ;  for  that 
is,  besides  flattery,  oftentimes  untrue,  and  discovers 
a  mind  liable  to  be  servile  and  base — nor  contra- 
dict to  vex  others,  for  that  shows  an  ill  temper,  and 
provokes,  but  profits  no  body. 
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It  may  be  considered  as  among  the  njore  satis- 
factory achievements  of  modern  philosophy,  that  its 
discoveries  and  conquests  are  brought  within  the 
range  of  a  comparatively  few  general  laws,  the  sim- 
plicity and  perfect  adaptation  of  which,  arc  being 
slowly  but  surely  demonstrated,  by  the  accumulated 
facts  and  reasoning  of  the  present  and  by-gone 
ages. 

These  "  laws  of  nature"  as,  in  the  correspondence 
of  language  with  our  finite  conceptions,  they  are 
called,  though  treated  of  as  gmcrniiig  in  special 
departments  of  the  material  creation,  are  understood 
as  being  only  the  uniform  relation  and  sequence 
of  certain  classes  of  events,  which  follow  each 
other  as  apparent  cause  and  effect ;  but  they  are 
really  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  disposition  or 
tendency  of  matter  impressed  on  it  by  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Almighty  Author  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  carried  into  effect  by  his  ever  present, 
and  ever  acting  power.  All  true  knowledge,  there- 
fore, which  we  obtain  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
or,  in  other  words,  which  natural  science  unfolds, 
consists  in  the  discovery  of  the  modes  of  acting  of 
these  laws,  as  they  influence  or  control  the  existence, 
the^  succession  and  the  connection  of  the  events 
taking  place  in  and  among  the  elements  which  sur- 
round us. 

As  these  laws  operate  upon  and  regulate  all  mat- 
ter, which  has  neither  consciousness  nor  will  of  its 
own,  they  must  necessarily  be  implicitly  obeyed  : 
ensuring  results  with  undeviating  steadiness  and 
regularity,  and  precluding  the  possibility  of  anything 
in  the  material  universe  happening  by  chance. 

We  are,  perhaps,  more  apt  to  overlook  this  when 
thinking  or  speaking  of  the  weather,  than  of  almost 
any  other  natural  phenomena  which  we  are  con 
stantly  observing.  The  changes  of  the  wind  and 
clouds,  the  succession  of  heat  and  cold,  are  seemingly 
so  capricious,  that  we  easily  forget  they  are  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  laws  controlling  the  influence  of 
the  sun  upon  the  land  and  water,  upon  the  air  and  its 
contained  moisture ;  and  that  although  the  effects 
witness  have  as  yet  baffled  the  human  intellect  in  its 
attempt  to  discover  the  connection  between  particular 
and  ever  varying  events  and  their  immediate  causes, 
yet  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  ground  for  sup^ 
po:-ing  that  these  laws  are  not  as  general  in  their 
pplication  and  as  fixed  in  their  results,  as  those 
which  determine  the  place  and  the  path  of  the  globe 
-- :  inhabit. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  nervous  system 
by  the  sensible  presence  or  absence  of  heat 
the  atmosphere  around  us,  or  more  probably  its 
connection  with  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  so  great  while  it  lasts,  and  yet  so  evanes- 
cent when  the  cause  is  removed,  that  while  expe- 
riencing it,  we  are  easily  induced  to  believe  it  to  be 
greater  than  we  have  before  known,  and  we  thus 
easily  deceive  ourselves  and  one  another  in  relation 
to  the  weather.  But  careful  observation  proves,  that 
notwithstanding  perpetual  and  apparently  irregular 
changes,  the  climate  of  different  sections  of  the 
earth's  surface  possesses  a  remarkable  steadiness  ; 


a  result  which  corresponds  with  the  beneficent 
adaptation  of  plants  and  animals  to  the  different 
countries  which  they  inhabit.  It  is  stated  by  some 
who  have  investigated  this  subject,  that  this  adapta- 
tion appears  to  refer  to  the  mean  temperature 
throughout  the  year,  rather  than  the  extremes,  be- 
tween which  the  atmospherical  changes  may  range 
in  the  course  of  the  year;  so  that  plants  that  wHl 
thrive  where  the  mean  temperature  is,  say  .50'',  will 
dwindle  or  become  unproductive  where  it  rises  five 
degrees  above,  or  falls  five  degrees  below  that  stand- 
ard ;  although  the  variations  may  be  many  times 
greater  than  that,  between  the  warmest  and  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  year  in  the  climate  they  most 
affect.  If  then  we  resort  to  accurate  measurement, 
we  shall  find  that  the  mean  temperature  through- 
out the  year,  or  throughout  the  summer  or  the  win- 
ter solstice,  in  any  given  place,  is  so  nearly  the 
same  through  a  succession  of  years,  as  to  demon- 
strate that  climate  is  the  effect  of  causes  or  laws 
acting  with  uniformity  and  unerring  force.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  amount  of  rain  reaching 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

But  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the 
general  condition  of  the  elements,  which  we  mean, 
when  we  speak  oi  climate,  embraces,  as  its  consti- 
tuents, the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  water  and 
the  earth;  the  distribution  of  the  two  latter  as  to 
their  relative  proportions,  influencing  the  amount  of 
vapour  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  and  also  the 
winds  and  rains,  that  give  them  aid  in  keeping  up, 
or  restoring  the  equilibrium  when  it  has  been  dis- 
turbed ;  and  probably  above  all  these,  the  presence 
and  distribution  of  that  subtle  fluid  which  we  call 
electricity,  we  can  readily  understand,  how  in  the 
working  of  these  different  agents  and  complex  ma- 
chinery, there  will  be  constant  change ;  one  acting 
on  the  other,  so  as  to  modify  its  power,  and  securing 
permanence  only  in  continued  alternation;  which 
to  our  imperfect  vision  may  wear  the  appearance  of 
egularity  or  of  chance. 

But  however  the  subtilty  of  the  agents  and  the 
complexity  of  the  laws  which  belong  to  meteorology 
may  bafHe  the  prying  eye  of  philosophy,  analogy, 
and  the  acknowledged  truths  in  regard  to  the 
"laws  of  nature"  already  known,  confirm  the  con- 
viction, that  cold  and  heat,  winds  and  rain,  are  not 
outlaws,  subject  to  no  coercive  government  in  their 
influence  on  the  weather :  but  that  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  atmosphere,  are  so  adjusted, 
as  to  secure  beyond  the  possibility  of  failure,  the  sta- 
bility and  the  variation,  which  are  required  to  adapt 
climate  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  material 
world,  and  to  carry  out  the  wise  and  beneficent  in- 
tentions of  that  glorious  and  all-bountiful  Creator, 
"Who  plann'd,  and  built,  and  still  uiiholds  a  world, 
So  clothed  with  beauty,  for  rebellious  man." 

The  most  partial  and  most  extensive  variations 
from  the  ordinary  mean  of  atmospheric  changes,  are 
doubtless  effective  of  general  good  ;  and  amid  the 
struggle  of  seemingly  confficting  forces,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  provision  is  made  to  hold  each 
within  limits  so  exactly  prescribed,  that  no  perma- 
nent disturbance  or  general  evil  can  result  there- 
from. The  "  course  of  nature"  is  directed  by  immu- 
table laws ;  those  laws,  as  before  observed,  are  the 
design,  intention,  purpose  of  Divine  wisdom  and 
kindness,  impressed  on  organic  and  inorganic  mat- 
ter, and  enforced  by  Divine  power,  and  in  relation 
to  the  operation  and  result  of  which,  we  may  with 
truth  adopt  the  language  of  Pope  : 

'All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee, 
All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see: 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood, 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good, 
And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 
One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is  is  right." 
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These  views  may  reconcile  us  to  the  extreme  cold 
which  we  have  been  experiencing  within  this  month, 
more  intense,  it  is  said,  than  ever  known  in  this 
country  before;  the  thermometer  within  twenty 
miles  of  Philadelphia,  having  been  22='  below 
zero,  and  at  some  places  in  the  Eastern  States, 
the  mercury  having  been  frozen,  indicating  at  least 
50°  below  zero.  This  has  been  from  no  accidental 
cause,  nor  are  its  consequences  other  than  the  pro- 
motion of  general  good.  If  it  has  stimulated  any 
to  extend  the  hand  of  charity  to  those  who  stood  in 
need,  it  has  been  productive  of  moral  as  well  as  of 
physical  benefit. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  flora  Liverpool  to  the  10th  inst. 

The  Swiss  difficulty  is  reported  to  be  virtually  settled, 
by  the  iaterpositiou  of  France,  supported  by  England. 
The  French  government  has  decided  that  Prussia  shall 
renounce  all  claim  upon  Neufchatel,  in  return  for  the 
release  of  the  prisoners,  and  France  and  Austria  under- 
take to  prevent  any  aggression  by  Prussia  upon  Switzer- 
land. The  latter  power  approves  these  terms,  and  the 
Federal  Assembly  is  authorized  to  ratify  them.  The 
Plenipotentiaries  who  meet  at  Paris  to  terminate  the  dif- 
ficulties respecting  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia,  have 
brought  their  labours  to  a  close,  having  agreed  upon  a 
new  boundary  line  between  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia. 
The  Isle  of  Serpents  and  the  Delta  of  the  Danube  are  to 
belong  to  Turkey. 

Official  despatches  from  China  state,  that  the  British 
Admiral  did  not  bombard  the  city,  but  confined  his  fire 
to  government  property.  The  Times  says,  "  As  fur  as 
we  can  learn,  no  part  of  that  vast  and  densely  populated 
city  was  wilfully  destroyed,  except  a  portion  of  the  su- 
burb which  it  was  necessary  to  break  through  in  order 
to  reach  the  wall ;  and,  even  here,  the  people  were  al- 
lowed full  time  to  remove  themselves  and  their  property." 
It  also  contends  that  hostilities  must  be  carried  on  un- 
til the  Chinese  submit  to  the  English  demands,  and 
China  be  brought  into  full  communication  with  the 
civilized  world,  and  says,  the  task  of  dragging  her  from 
her  seclusion  can  best  be  performed  by  Englishmen. 
Other  British  Journals  see  the  matter  differently,  and 
think  in  this  affair  the  British  are  clearly  the  barbarians. 
The  French  press  generally  approve  of  the  hostile  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  British,  against  Canton. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  been  assassinated.  While 
officiating  in  ''the  Church  of  St.  Stephen's,"  he  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  discharged  priest,  named 
Verges.  The  murderer  was  immediately  arrested.  He 
is  said  to  be  a  religious  enthusiast,  and  probably  par- 
tially insane. 

Lord  Napier  has  received  the  appointment  of  Minister, 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States. 

A  conclave  was  held  at  Rome  on  the  15th  ult.,  in 
which  the  state  of  the  Roman  church  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  was  considered.  The  Pope  complains 
bitterly  of  the  doings  of  the  new  Government  of  Mexico, 
and  declares  all  measures  which  it  has  taken  against  the 
authority  of  the  Apostolic  Chair  to  be  null  and  void.  He 
also  denounces  those  Priests  who  obey  the  laws  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  live,  rather  than  the  instructions 
forwarded  them  from  Rome. 

It  is  announced  from  Constantinople,  that  the  Turkish 
Government  has  definitively  arranged  with  English  capi- 
fcilists  for  a  loan  of  £12,000,000,  at  6  per  cent;  sub- 
scriptions at  par. 

The  English  money  market  is  easier,  the  current  rate 
of  discount  for  good  bills  being  5J  per  cent.  Consols, 
93J  a  94. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  has  been  active,  and 
prices  have  advanced.  Fair  Orleans  is  quoted  at  8jrf. ; 
middling,  7|d.  Breadstuffs  were  without  material  al- 
teration in  price.  At  Manchester,  the  rise  in  the  raw 
material  had  caused  manufacturers  to  ask  an  advance, 
which  checked  purchases. 

AUSTRALIA.— Advices  from  Melbourne  to  Tenth 
mo.  16th,  had  been  received.  The  shipments  of  gold 
continued  large.  Further  discoveries  were  reported,  and 
some  very  large  nuggets  have  been  found,  but  none 
equal  to  that  found  in  1853,  which  was  worth  over  £6000. 
The  whole  quantity  exported  from  Melbourne  during  the 
year,  was  2,285,463  ounces,  up  to  the  10th  of  Tenth  mo. 

PERSIA. — The  Shah's  government  seems  desirous  of 
coming  to  an  amicable  understanding  with  England.  It 
has  been  stated  officially  in  the  Gazette,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  English  vessels  in  the  Persian  Gulf  would  not 
be  considered  an  act  of  war,  and  that  no  opposition 


would  be  made  to  the  landing  of  the  English  forces. 
After  the  fall  of  Herat,  the  Persian  army  had  advanced 
further,  meering  with  no  opposition  from  the  natives. 

UNITED  STATES.— Congress.— A  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate,  repealing  all  laws  or  parts  of 
laws  allowing  bounties  to  vessels  employed  on  the  Banks 
or  other  cod  fisheries.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  It  was  stated,  in  the  debate,  that 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  about  §10,000,000  had  been 
drawn  from  the  Treasury,  in  payment  of  such  bounties, 
and  that  the  cod  fishermen  of  two  or  three  New  England 
States  were  now  receiving  about  §300,000  annually. 
The  Submarine  Telegraph  bill  was  strongly  opposed  in 
the  Senate,  but  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  29  to  18.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories have  reported  against  the  petition  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  Arizouia,  asking  for  a  territorial  government. 
The  House  has  passed  bills  for  completing  and  opening 
roads  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Minnesota  Territories; 
for  the  construction  of  a  penitentiary  in  Nebraska,  &c. ; 
also  a  bill  more  effectually  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  on  the  summons  of  either  House  of  Congress, 
and  to  compel  them  to  discover  testimony.  This  last 
bill  was  passed  in  consequence  ot  the  contumacy  of  wit- 
nesses having  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  to 
ascertain  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  alleged  official  cor- 
ruption of  some  members  of  Congress.  The  President 
has  communicated  to  Congress  the  letter  of  the  British 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  acknowledging  the  courtesy 
of  this  nation,  in  restoring  to  the  British  Government  the 
ship  Resolute,  one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  expe- 
dition in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

Kansas. — The  Free  State  Legislature  met  recently  and 
organized,  but  the  same  day  eight  of  the  members  were 
arrested  on  a  writ  of  Judge  Cato,  for  the  offence  of  meet- 
ing as  legislators.  The  Legislature  was  then  adjourned 
until  the  Sixth  mo.  next.  The  Pro-slavery  Legislature 
is  in  session.  In  Gov.  Geary's  message,  he  recommends 
the  repeal  of  the  test  oaths  act,  and  otlier  atrocious  en- 
actments of  the  former  Legislature,  and  advises  that 
body  to  forego  legislation  in  reference  to  slavery,  until  a 
State  Constitution  is  formed.  A  despatch  from  St.  Louis 
says,  that  the  Legislature  repudiate  these  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Governor.  A  "  Law  and  Order"  Convention 
was  recently  held  in  Lecompton,  at  which  resolutions 
were  adopted,  embodying  the  views  and  principles  of  the 
party,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  called  the  National  De- 
mocratic party. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  291 ;  of  scarlet 
fever,  46.  The  Delaware  is  firmly  bridged  with  ice,  and 
persons  in  vehicles  and  on  foot  cross  to  Camden,  N.  J. 

Boston. — The  harbour  is  shut  up  with  ice.  Nearly  all 
the  principal  harbours  are  in  like  manner  obstructed,  and 
the  arrivals  are  very  few  in  number. 

Pennsylvania  Banks. — According  to  the  report  made 
to  the  State  Auditor,  in  the  Eleventh  month  last,  the 
specie  in  all  the  Banks  of  the  State  amounted  to  §5,967,- 
909  ;  the  Bank  note  circulation  to  §17,362,345,  and  the 
amount  due  to  depositors  to  $26,405,9^42.  The  bills  dis- 
counted to  §50,171,688. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  473  ;  of  scarlet  fe- 
ver, 61. 

The  Coldest  Day.— On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the 
temperature  in  a  large  part  of  the  United  States,  was 
lower  than  had  been  known  for  many  years.  The  har- 
bour of  Norfolk  was  frozen,  so  as  to  close  the  port ; 
at  Washington,  the  thermometer  was  6°  to  8°  below 
zero  ;  in  the  rural  portion  of  Philadelphia,  four  miles 
north  of  Market  street,  15°  below;  at  West-Town 
Boarding-School,  22°  below ;  in  Vermont,  the  mercury 
at  various  points  congealed  in  the  thermometers. 

Severe  Slorm. — On  the  18th,  a  violent  storm  com- 
menced all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  continued 
with  little  intermission  for  two  days.  The  temperature 
was  very  low,  approaching  zero,  and  in  some  places  be- 
low it.  The  storm  was  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  which  was  blown  into  drifts,  blocking  up  the  rail- 
roads in  all  quarters,  and  causing  a  suspension  of  travel 
for  several  days.  On  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad, 
the  snow  in  some  places  was  fifteen  feet  deep.  On  the 
18th,  the  thermometer  at  Albany  was  20°  below  zero  ; 
at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  30°  below,  and  at  White  River  Junc- 
tion, 27°  below.  The  weather' continued  intensely  cold 
during  most  of  the  subsequent  week :  some  of  the  ther- 
mometrical  indications  being  as  follows  : — Philadelphia, 
from  6°  to  10  below  zero  ;  Baltimore,  5°  below;  Wash- 
ington, 4°  below;  Louisville,  Ky.,  10°  below j  Boston, 
16°  below.  The  disasters  at  sea  were  many,  involving 
great  destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life.  The  brig 
Emeliue,  from  Boston,  was  wrecked  on  the  Jersey  coast, 
and  all  on  board  perished.  The  ship  Orissa,  from  Cal- 
cutta, was  wrecked  near  Cohasset.  Four  of  her  crew 
were  drowned.     The  schooner  Fonetta  ran  ashore  near 


the  same  place.  Two  of  her  crew  were  frozen  to  death. 
The  bark  Tedesco,  from  Cadiz  for  Boston,  went  ashore 
during  the  gale.  The  vessel,  cargo,  and  all  hands  were 
lost.  Numerous  other  shipwrecks  are  noticed  in  the 
papers,  involving  a  fearful  amount  of  human  suffering. 

U.  S.  Senators. — James  Harian,  Kep.,  has  been  re- 
elected from  Iowa.  His  first  election  was  set  aside  by 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  for  alleged  informality  in  the  election. 
J.  E.  Doolittle,  Rep.,  has  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Whale  Fishery. — From  the  annual  statement  of  the 
New  Bedford  Shipping  List,  it  appears  that  the  success 
of  the  fleet  has  been,  contrary  to  the  anticipations  of 
many,  very  favourable.  The  number  of  ships  cruising 
in  the  Northern  Seas  the  past  year,  was  181,  and  all  but 
three  have  been  heard  from  ;  76  have  arrived  in— 73  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  three  at  San  Francisco,  with 
an  average  of  763  barrels  of  oil  to  each  ship.  Only  two 
ships  have  been  lost  so  far  as  heard  from — the  Mount 
Vernon,  and  Alexander  Coffin,  of  New  Bedford. 

Miscellaneous. — Industry  in  Massachusetts. — The  general 
thriving  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  shown  by 
the  increase,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  number  of  deposi- 
tors in  Savings'  Banks,  and  also  in  the  amount  deposited. 
The  number  of  depositors.  Tenth  mo.  1st,  1855,  was 
148,263,  and  the  amount  §27,296,216;  the  number  of 
depositors.  Tenth  mo.  1st,  1856,  had  increased  to  165,- 
484,  and  the  amount  deposited  to  §30,373,447. 

Intense  Cold. — Eight  persons,  all  residents  along  the 
line  of  road,  between  Iowa  City  and  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
were  frozen  to  death  on  the  night  of  the  4th  inst. 

A  Tall  Tree.— The  Chatauque  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  states, 
that  a  pine  tree  was  recently  cut,  in  the  town  of  Carroll, 
out  of  which  were  cut  nine  16  feet  saw  logs,  and  one  12 
feet  log.  The  stump  and  top  must  have  made  the  tree 
1-80  feet  high. 

The  Minnesota  Fur  Trade. — The  total  amount  of  pel- 
tries tfom  the  Pembina  or  Red  River  region  exported 
from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  for  1856,  is  as  follows : — 
64,292  rats;  8276  minks;  1428  martens;  876  foxes; 
3600  coons;  1045  fishers;  10  wolverines  ;  364  badgers; 
2032  wolves;  405  otter;  2542  kit-foxes;  610  deer;  20 
cross-fox;  8  silver  fox;  50  lynx;  7500  buffalo  robes, 
and  586  pounds  of  beaver,  worth,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
§97,000. 

S}>inniny  Jennies. — It  is  calculated  that  there  are  at 
present  in  use  throughout  the  world  forty  millions  of 
spindles  used  for  spinning  cotton,  eight  millions  for 
spinning  wool,  and  three  millions  for  spinning  linen. 

The  Trade  in  Human  Flesh. — Some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  domestic  slave  trade  m.ay  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  as  stated  by  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Whig,  that  the 
auction  sales  of  negroes  in  that  city  the  last  year,  reach- 
ed an  aggregate  of  more  than  four  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Route  of  the  Ocean  Telegraph. — It  has  been  decided 
to  make  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  the  western  termi- 
nus of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Telegraph,  and  to  run  the  line 
direct  from  that  point,  (under  water,)  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  just  below  the  Gut  of  Canso,  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles,  crossing  the  narrow  isthmus  of  four  miles 
at  Trinity  Bay,  by  means  of  an  underground  wire. 

The  Public  Schools  of  New  Jersey,  contain  176,350 
pupils,  the  cost  of  whose  education,  including  expenses 
of  school-houses,  was,  last  year,  §514,248.  There  are 
nearly  two  thousand  teachers  in  the  State. 


EECEIPTS. 
Received  fi'om  Asa  Garretsou,  agt.,  0.,  for  Edmund 
Bailey,  §4,  vols.  29  and  30,  for  Mary  Bailey,  $1,  to  27, 
vol.  30 :  from  Chas.  B.  Owen,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  30 ;  from 
Israel  Buflfinton,  agt.,  F.  R.,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.'  30,  and  for 
Mary  Gould,  S.  Lincoln,  P.  Tripp,  P.  Chace,  Wm.  F. 
Wood,  Miller  Chace,  Dr.  T.  Wilbur,  Moses  B.  Buffinton, 
Nathan  Buffinton,  $2  each,  vol.  30;  from  John  Boadle, 
N.  B.,  Mass.,  §2,  vol.  29  ;  from  Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  0.,  for 
N.  Cook,  Jesse  Kirk,  Elisha  Kirk,  David  Hall,  §2  each 
vol.  30. 


WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  at  Tunessassah,  to  take  charge 
of  the  farm,  and  have  oversight  of  the  Institution  at  that 
place. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezee  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaigux,  Camden,  N.  J, 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

ROBE,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Knowledi'c  is  Power." 

(Cuntinui-d  tVom  paj^e  1G2.) 

If  the  reader  has  rightly  considered  the  various 
facts  which  we  have  presented,  he  will  long  before 
this  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  for  the 
general  interests  of  society  that  every  invention, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, shall  have  the  most  perfect  freedom  to  go 
forward.  He  will  also  have  perceived,  that  the 
exercise  of  this  natural  right,  this  proud  distinction 
of  man,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  improvement  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  his  capacity  and  knowledge, 
cau  never  be   wholly  stopped,  however  it  may  be 


oppo; 


led.     It 


may  be  suspended    by  the 


of  a  government;  it  may  be  clamored  down  by  the 
prejudice  of  a  people ;  but  the  living  principle  which 
is  in  it  cau  never  be  destroyed.  To  deny  that  this 
blessing,  as  well  as  many  other  blessings  which  we 
enjoy,  is  not  productive  of  any  particular  evil,  would 
be  uucaudid  and  unwise.  Every  change  produced 
by  the  substitution  of  a  perfect  machine  instead  of 
an  imperfect  one,  of  a  cheap  machine  instead  of  a 
dear  one,  is  an  inconvenience  to  those  who  have 
been  associated  with  the  imperfect  and  the  dear 
machines.  It  is  a  change  that  more  or  less  affects 
the  interests  of  capitalists  as  well  as  of  workmen. 
a  commercial  country,  in  a  highly  ci\ilizcd  com- 
munity, improvement  is  hourly  producing  some 
change  which  affects  some  interests.  Every  new 
pattern  which  is  introduced  in  hardware,  deranges 
for  a  moment  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
old  moulds.  Every  new  book,  upon  any  specific 
subject  upon  which  books  have  formerly  been  writ- 
ten, lessens  the  value  of  the  copyright  of  those  ex- 
isting books.  What  then  '!  Is  every  improvement, 
rhich  thus  produces  a  slight  partial  injury,  to  be 
discountenanced,  because  of  this  inevitable  condi- 
tion which  we  find  at  every  step  in  the  march  of 
society?  Or  rather,  ought  we  not  to  feel  that 
every  improvement  brings  healing  upon  its  wings, 
even  to  those  for  whom  it  is  a  momentary  evil ;  that 
if  it  displaces  their  labour  or  their  capital  lor  a  sea- 
son, it  gives  new  springs  to  the  general  industry, 
and  calls  forth  all  labour  and  all  capital  to  higher 
and  more  successful  exertions  ?  At  every  advance 
which  improvement  makes,  the  partial  and  tempo- 
rary evils  of  improvement  are  more  and  more  les- 
sened. In  the  early  stages  of  social  refinement, 
when  a  machine  for  greatly  diminishing  labour  is 
for  the  first  time  introduced,  its  effects  in  displacing 
labour  for  an  instant  may  be  seen  in  the  condition 
f  great  mas;5cs  of  people.  It  is  the  first  step  which 
I  the  most  trying.  Thus,  when  printing  superseded 


the  copies  of  books  by  writing,  a  large  body  of 
people  were  put  out  of  employ  ;  they  had  to  seek 
new  employ.  It  was  the  same  with  the  introduc 
tion  of  the  spinning  machinery ;  the  same  with  the 
power-loom.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  that 
no  such  great  changes  could  again  happen  in  any 
of  the  principal  branches  of  human  industry ;  but 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  -difficulty  of  supersediii 
our  present  expeditious  and  cheap  modes  of  manu 
facture  is  daily  increasing.  The  more  machines 
are  multiplied,  that  is,  the  more  society  approaches 
toward  perfection,  the  less  room  is  there  for  those 
great  inventions  which  change  the  face  of  the  world. 
We  shall  still  go  on  improving,  doubtless  ;  but  in 
genuity  will  have  a  much  narrower  range  to  work 
in.  It  may  perfect  the  machines  which  we  have  got, 
but  it  will  invent  fewer  original  machines.  And 
who  can  doubt,  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  thi 
state,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  general  condition 
of  mankind  ?  Who  can  doubt  whether,  instead  of 
a  state  of  society  where  the  labourers  were  few  and 
wretched,  wasting  human  strength,  unaided  by  art, 
in  labours  which  could  be  better  performed  by  wind, 
and  water,  and  steam — by  the  screw  and  the  lever 

it  would  not  be  better  to  approach  as  nearly  as 
we  can  to  a  state  of  society  where  the  labourers 
would  be  many  and  lightly  tasked,  exerting  human 

wer  in  its  noblest  occupation,  that  of  givir^ 
direction  by  its  intelligence  to  the  mere  physical 
power  which  it  had  conquered  ?  Surely,  a  nation 
so  advanced  as  to  apply  the  labour  of  its  people  to 
occupations  where  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence 
required,  leaving  all  that  was  purely  mechani- 
cal to  machines  and  to  inferior  animals,  would  pro- 
duce for  itself  the  greatest  number  of  articles  of  ne- 
cessity and  convenience,  of  luxury  and  taste,  at  the 
cheapest  cost.  But  it  would  do  more.  It  would 
have  its  population  increasing  with  the  increase  of 
those  productions ;   and  that  population  employed 

those  labours  alone  which  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  that  great  power  of  man  by  which  he 
ubduos  all  other  power  to  his  use — his  reason. 

But  it  is  not  only  science  which  has  determined, 
and  is  more  and  more  determining,  the  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  operatives,  but  the  organiza- 
tion of  industry  upon  the  factory  principle,  so  uni- 
versal and  so  powerful,  has  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  future  that  the  larger  amount  of  the  labour 
of  a  couutr3'  should  be  regarded  as  an  insulated 
force.  It  mu-t  work  in  conjunction  with  higher  and 
more  powerful  forces. 

In  France,  which,  as  a  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing country,  is  considerably  behind  the  ad- 
vance of  England  or  the  United  States,  it  was  a 
common  practice,  in  many  villages  and  small  towns, 
not  very  long  ago,  for  the  weavers  to  make  the 
looms  and  other  implements  of  their  trade.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  the  same  country,  before  an 
pprentice  could  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  a 
master-weaver,  it  was  not  only  necessary  for  him  to 
prove  that  he  understood  his  trade  as  a  weaver,  but 
that  he  was  able  to  construct  all  the  machines  and 
tools  with  which  he  carried  on  his  craft.  Those 
who  know  anything  of  the  business  of  weaving  will 
cry  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  appren- 
tice of  the  fifteenth  century,  whoso  skill  was  put  to 
such  a  proof,  was  both  an  indifferent  weaver  and 


an  indifferent  mechanician  ;  that  in  the  attempt  to 
unite  two  such  opposite  trades,  ho  must  have  excel- 
led in  neither ;  and  that  in  fact  the  regulation  wag 
one  of  those  monstrous  violations  of  the  freedom  of 
industry,  which  our  ancestors  chose  to  devise  for 
the  support  of  industry. 

Carrying  the  principle  of  a  division  of  labour  to 
the  other  extreme  point,  we  have  seen  that  a  vast 
number  of  persons  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  piece  of  cloth,  who,  if  individually  set  to  carry 
the  workmanship  of  that  piece  of  cloth  through  all 
its  stages,  would  be  utterly  incompetent  to  produce 
it  at  all,  much  less  to  produce  it  as  durable  and 
beautiful  as  the  cloth  which  we  all  daily  consume. 
How  would  the  sorter  of  the  wool,  for  example, 
know  how  to  perform  the  business  of  the  scourer, 
or  of  the  dyer,  or  of  the  carder!  or  the  carder  that 
of  the  spinner  or  the  weaver?  or  the  weaver  that 
of  the  miller,  or  boiler,  or  dyer,  or  brusher,  or  cut- 
ter, or  presser '!  We  must  be  quite  sure  that,  if 
any  arbitrary  power  or  regulation,  such  as  compel- 
led the  weaver  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  make  his 
own  loom,  were,  on  the  other  hand,  to  compel  a 
man  engaged  in  any  one  branch  of  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  cloth  to  carry  that  manufacture  through 
all  its  stages,  the  production  of  cloth  would  be  ut- 
terly suspended ;  and  that  the  workmen  being  in- 
competent to  go  on,  the  wages  of  the  workmen  could 
no  longer  be  paid  ;  for  the  wages  of  labour  are  paid 
by  the  consumer  of  the  produce  of  labour,  and  here 
there  would  be  nothing  to  consume. 

The  great  principle,  therefore,  which  keeps  the 
division  of  labour  in  full  activity  is,  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  necessary  to  production  upon  a  scale  that 
""  maintain  the  number  of  labourers  engaged  in 
working  in  the  cheapest,  because  most  economical 
manner,  through  the  application  of  that  mode  of 
working.  The  labourers,  even  if  the  principle  were 
injurious  to  their  individual  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, which  we  think  it  is  not,  could  not  dispense 
with  the  principle,  because  it  is  essential  to  econo- 
mical production ;  and  if  dear  production  were  to 
take  the  place  of  economical  production,  there 
would  be  a  proportionately  diminished  demand  for 
products,  and  a  proportionate  diminution  of  the 
number  of  producers. 

The  same  laws  of  necessity  which  render  it  im- 
possible for  the  working  men  to  contend  against  the 
operation  of  the  division  of  labour — even  if  it  were 
desirable  that  they  should  contend  against  it,  as  far 

their  individual  interests  are  concerned — render 
itcquallyimpossiblethattheyshould  contend  against 
the  operation  of  accumulation  of  knowledge  in  the 
direction  of  their  labour.  The  mode  in  which  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  influences  the  direction  of 
their  labour  is,  that  it  furnishes  mechanical  and 
chemical  aids  to  the  capitalist  for  carrying  on  the 
ness  of  production.  The  abandonment  of  those 
mechanical  and  chemical  aids  would  suspend  pro- 
duction, and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  increase, 
but  greatly  diminish,  and  ultimately  destroy,  the 
power  of  manual  labour,  seeking  to  work  without 
those  mechanical  and  chemical  aids.  The  aban- 
donment of  the  division  of  labour  would  work  tho 
same  effects.  There  would  be  incomparably  less 
produced  on  all  sides;  and  the  workmen  on  all 
sides,  experiencing  in  their  fullest  extent  the  evils 
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which  result  from  diraiiiwhccl  produetiou,  woulcl  all 
fall  back  in  their  condition,  and  day  by  day  have 
less  command  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  till  they  sank  into  utter  destitution. 

We  dwell  principally  on  the  effects  of  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge  and  division  of  labour  on  the 
working  man  as  a  consumer,  because  it  is  the  more 
immediate  object  of  this  volume  to  consider  such 
questions  with  reference  to  production.  But  the 
condition  of  the  working  man  as  a  producer  is, 
taking  the  average  of  all  ranks  of  producers,  greatly 
advanced  by  the  direction  which  capital  gives  to 
labour,  by  calling  in  accumulation  of  knowledge 
and  division  of  labour.  If  the  freedom  of  labour 
were  not  established  upon  the  same  imperishable 
basis  as  the  security  of  property,  wo  might,  indeed, 
think  that  it  was  a  pitiable  thing  for  a  man  to  la- 
bour through  life  at  one  occupation,  and  believe 
that  it  was  debasing  to  the  human  intellect  and 
morals  to  make  forever  the  eye  of  a  needle,  or  raise 
a  nap  upon  woolen  cloth.  The  Hindoos,  when 
they  instituted  their  castes,  which  compelled  a  man 
to  ibllow,  without  a  possibility  of  emerging  from  it, 
the  trade  of  bis  fathers,  saw  the  general  advantage 
of  the  division  of  labour  ;  but  they  destroyed  the 
principle  which  could  make  it  endurable  to  the  in- 
dividual. They  destroyed  the  freedom  of  industry. 
"  To  limit  industry  or  genius,  and  narrow  the  field 
of  individual  esertion  by  any  artificial  means,  is  an 
injury  to  human  nature  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
brought  on  by  a  community  of  possessions.  Where 
there  is  no  stimulus  to  industry,  things  are  worst 
where  industry  is  circumscribed,  they  cannot  pros 
per;  and  are  then  only  in  a  healthy  state,  when 
every  avenue  to  personal  advantage  is  open  to  every 
talent  and  disposition.  A  state  of  equality  is  an 
instance  of  the  lu-st  case ;  the  division  of  the  people 
into  castes,  as  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
still  among  the  Hindoos,  of  the  second.  This  divi- 
sion has  been  considered  by  all  intelligent  travel- 
lers as  one  powerful  cause  of  the  stationary  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  :  and  the 
effect  would  have  been  still  more  pernicious,  if  time 
or  necessity  had  not  introduced  some  relaxation  into 
the  rigorous  restrictions  originally  established,  and 
so  ancient  as  to  be  attributed  to  Siva.  As  long, 
however,  as  the  rule  is  generally  adhered  to,  that  a 
man  of  a  lower  class  is  restricted  from  the  business 
of  a  higher  class,  so  long,  we  may  safely  predict, 
India  will  continue  what  it  is  in  point  of  civilization. 
An  approach  to  the  same  effect  may  be  witnessed 
in  the  limitation  of  honours,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities in  some  countries  of  Europe." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Dying  RvJi. — Who  is  he  that  dies  rich  ?  That 
man  dies  rich,  and  oydy  that  man — who,  when  he 
leaves  behind  him  a  little,  or  more,  or  nothing — 
has  before  him  a  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven.  Who 
dies  poor?  He  that,  whatever  he  leaves  behind 
him,  has  nothing  laid  up  in  heaven.    He  dies  ■  oor. 


lie  who  reforms  himself,  has  done  more  towards 
reforming  others,  than  all  the  crowd  of  noisy,  igno- 
rant, and  impotent,  yet  proud  and  boasting  zea- 
lots. 

Th'  Almighty,  from  bis  throne,  on  earth  surveys 

Nought  greater,  than  an  lioneM,  kumhU  heart. 

The  private  path,  the  secret  acts  of  men, 

If  noble,  far  the  noblest  of  our  lives. 

A  good  man,  tho'  silent,  counsel  gives  ; 

The  touch'd  spectator  wishes  to  be  wise. 

There  can  be  no  Christianity,  where  there  is  no 
charity,  but  the  censorious  cultivate  the  forms  of 
religion,  that  they  may  more  freely  indulge  the  only 
pleasure  of  their  lives — that  of  calumniating  those, 
who,  to  their  other  failings,  add  not  the  sin  of 
hypocrisy. 

The  man  that  dares  traduce  because  he  can, 

With  safety  to  himself,  is  not  a  man. 

Slander  meets  no  regard  from  noble  minds  ; 

Only  the  base  believe  what  the  base  only  utter. 
Man's  lawful  pride  includes  humility  ; 

Stoops  to  the  lowest;  is  too  great  to  find 

Inferiors  ;  all  immortal !  brothers  all ! 

Proprietors  eternal  of  thy  love. 


Extracts  fro 


'  The  Friend." 

cturcs  OE 


fliarity  is  the  End  of  tlic  Cominanilmcnt. 
"  Affections,  like  the  conscience,  are  rather  to  be 
led  than  drawn  ;  neither  can  be  forced. 

Conscience,  \\aT: first  law  broken,  wounded  lies; 
Enfeebled,  lifeless,  impotent  to  good  ; 
A  feign'd  alTcetion  bounds  her  utmost  power. 

"  Love  covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  When  a 
scar  cannot  be  taken  away,  the  next  kind  office  is 
to  hide  it. 

Slander  is  sharper  than  the  sword  ;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  the  Nile;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world ;  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slander  enters.     .     .     . 


A  humble,  watchful,  and  frayerful  walk  before 
God,  will  be  found  the  only  security  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Divine  blessing,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced upon  the  meek,  the  mourners,  the  pure  in 
heart,  and  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for,  without  the  cha- 
rity by  which  these  are  influenced  and  governed, 
all  our  good  works  will  avail  nothing,  though  we 
may  possess  all  other  gifts  and  graces,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear in  the  sight  of  men  as  the  true  and  acceptable 
servants  and  followers  of  Christ ;  who,  to  meekness 

d  lowliness  of  heart,  added  mercy  and  love 
judging  no  man,  and  condemning  none ;  for,  said 
he,  "  I  came  not  to  condemn,  but  to  save  the 
world,  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them." 

As  the  mission  of  our  divine  Master  was  one  of 
love  and  mercy,  so  will  that  of  his  true  followers 
even  be  the  same,  not  seeking  their  own  wills,  but 
to  do  the  will  of  their  Father  in  heaven ;  which  is 
not,  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  be 
brought  to  repentance,  and  a  saving  knowledge  of 
him  and  his  dear  Son,  which  is  life  eternal.  And 
when  we  consider  how  long  he  has  borne  with  and 
followed  us  all,  amid  our  devious  wanderings,  how 
can  we  allow  our  hearts  to  become  so  hardened  as 
to  be  insensible  of  our  duty  to  him,  and  the  crea- 
tures whom  he  hath  made,  for  the  purpose  of  his 
own  glory ! 

If,  through  obedience  to  our  heavenly  Father,  we 
are  engaged  to  love  and  serve  him,  and  his  crea- 
tures, according  to  our  measure,  he  will  not  fail  to 
bless  us  with  an  evidence  of  our  acceptance  with 
him,  through  the  mediation  of  his  dear  Son,  by  whou 
we  have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  are  en 
abled  to  present  our  petitions  for  mercy,  pardon, 
preservation,  and  help,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but 
for  the  whole  heritage  of  God. 

Society  has  claims  upon  all  who  are  professing 
the  name  of  Christ,  for  the  exercise  of  the  love  and 
forbearance  of  the  gospel,  in  the  endeavour  to_  pro 
mote  the  progress  of  reformation,  lest  that  which  is 
lame,  be  turned  out  of  the  way,  and  not  healed  ; 
for  there  is  no  surer  means  of  winning  souls  unto 
Christ,  than  by  a  kind,  courteous,  and  forbearing 
demeanour,  on  the  part  of  those  who  arc  engaged 
in  his  service,  towards  those  who  may  be  offending 
against  him,  either  by  denying  the  faith  of  the  gos- 
pel, or  departing  in  practice  from  the  precepts  of 
his  law,  written  in  the  heart. 


Indolence  leaves  the  door  of  the  soul  unlocked 
and  thieves  and  robbers  go  in  and  spoil  it  of  its 
treasures. 


fork,  entitled 
Coffper," 

By  Geo.  B.  Cheetek.     Pub.  1856. 
(Continued  from  pogo  140.) 

"  Let  us  note  how  the  sight  of  the  undevout 
gayety  of  a  thoughtless  world,  in  one  of  the  great 
exchanges  of  its  mirthfulness,  affected  Cow^ier. 
He  is  writing  to  his  friend  Unwiu  in  regard  to  the 
scenes  at  Brighton: — 'There  is  not,  I  think,  so 
melancholy  a  sight  in  the  world,  (a  hospital  is  not. 
be  compared  with  it,)  as  that  of  a  thousand  per- 
sons distinguished  by  the  name  of  gentry,  who,  gen- 
tle perhaps  by  nature,  and  made  more  gentle  by 
education,  have  the  appearance  of  being  innocenfc 
and  inoffensive,  yet  being  destitute  of  all  religion, 
or  not  at  all  governed  by  the  religion  they  protess, 
are  none  of  them  at  any  great  distance  from  ap 
eternal  state,  where  self-deception  will  be  impossi- 
ble, and  where  amusements  cannot  enter.  Some  of 
them,  we  may  say,  will  be  reclaimed  :  it  is  most 
probable,  indeed,  that  some  of  them  will,  because 
mercy,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is 
fond  of  distinguishing  itself  by  seeking  its  objects 
among  the  most  desperate  class ;  but  the  Scripture 
gives  no  encouragement  to  the  warmest  charity  to 
hope  for  deliverance  for  them  all.  When  I  see  an 
afflicted  and  unhappy  man,  I  say  to  myself,  there 
is,  perhaps,  a  man  whom  the  world  would  envy,  if 
they  knew  the  value  of  his  sorrows,  which  are 
possibly  intended  only  to  soften  his  heart,  and  to  turn 
his  affections  toward  their  proper  centre.  But  when 
I  see  or  hear  of  a  crowd  of  voluptuaries,  who  have 
no  ears  but  for  music,  no  eyes  but  for  splendor,  and 
no  tongue,  but  for  impertinence  or  folly,  I  say,  or 
at  least  I  see  occasion  to  say,  '  This  is  madness  ; 
this,  persisted  in,  must  have  a  tragical  conclusion  : 
it  will  condemn  you,  not  only  as  christians  unwor- 
thy of  the  name,  but  as  intelligent  creatures.' 

"  It  was  a  painfully  vivid  image  with  which  Cow- 
per  conveyed  his  mental  state,  when  he  said  that  » 
thick  fog  enveloped  the  landscape,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  freezing  intensely.  Again  and  again 
we  find  ourselves  inquiring,  how  could  his  affections 
continue  so  warm,  so  ardent,  so  benevolent,  his  in- 
terest so  unabated  in  every  good  thing,  his  sympa- 
thy for  others'  woes  so  tender,  and  his  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  the  kindness  of  others  so  constant,  his 
sensibilities  undiminished  to  the  last,  and  his  feel- 
ings of  admiration  and  love,  susceptible  of  new 
friendships  with  congenial  natures  late  in  life  ?! 
His  power  of  attraction  over  others  was  almost  a 
fascination  ;  and  the  frankness  and  cordial  sincerity 
with  which  he  took  the  new  young  friends  to  his 
heart,  whom  Providence  ordained  to  meet  and  bless 
him  on  his  lonely  way,  were  among  the  most  de- 
lightful exhibitions  of  his  nature.  His  own  misery 
never  made  him  misanthropic,  but  right  the  con- 
trary ;  for  he  was  both  grateful  for  his  own  bless- 
ings, and  joyful  in  the  happiness  of  all  around  him. 
The  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  in  the 
world  at  large  was  always  near  his  heart,  and  what- 
ever concerned  the  general  welfare  of  mankind  was 
ing  to  him,  secluded  as  he  was  from  the 
public,  and  in  common,  from  religious  society.  Id( 
like  manner,  from  his  distant  retreat  he  viewed 
with  painful  sensations  the  progress  of  infidelity 
and  of  sin  in  every  shape. 

*  *  *  "  The  general  tone  of  his  cor- 
respondence, his  life,  and  his  writings,  up  to  a  very 
late  period,  was  cheerful.  '  The  Task,'  though 
written  throughout  beneath  that  intensely  freezing 
veil  of  gloom  which  he  describes,  is  yet  a  cheerful 
poem  ;  neither  fog  nor  frost  is  admitted  in  it  to  mar 
your  sensibility  or  perception.  A  tender  melan- 
choly runs  through  it,  indeed  ;  a  pensiveness  deeply! 
touching,  and  sometimes  sad,  but  nothing  of  gloom 
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There  is  a  deep  pathos,  but  yet  a  heavenly  hope. 
Fouutaius  of  the  purest  happiness  are  opened  up  in 
it,  of  which  you  feel  perfectly  assured  that  the 
writer  must  himself  have  deeply  tasted  ;  and  scenes 
of  delight,  and  of  sweet,  heartfelt  enjoyment  are 
presented,  of  which  you  know  that  the  poet  himself 
must  have  been  a  living  part.  *  *  The 
following  and  similar  passages  are  truly  descriptive 
of  Cowper's  character  and  pursuits. 

"How  various  his  employments,  whom  tlie  wo 
C.ills  idle;  and  who  justly,  in  return, 
Esteems  that  busy  s'orld  an  idler  too  ! 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen, 
Delightful  industry  enjoyed  at  home, 
And  Nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
Dressed  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad — 
(Jan  he  want  occupation,  who  has  these  ? 
Will  he  be  idle,  who  has  much  to  enjoy? 
Me,  therefore,  studious  of  laborious  ease, 
Not  slothful,  happy  to  deceive  the  time, 
Not  waste  it,  and  aware  that  human  life 
Is  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use. 
When  He  shall  call  His  debtors  to  account, 
From  whom  are  all  our  blessings,  business  Buds 
E'en  here ;  while  sedulous  I  seek  to  improve. 
At  least  neglect  not,  or  leave  unemployed. 
The  mind  he  gave  me ;  driving  it,  though  slack 
Too  oft,  and  much  impeded  in  its  work, 
By  causes  not  to  be  divulged  in  vain, 
To  its  just  point,  the  service  of  mankind. 
He  that  attends  to  his  interior  self. 
That  has  a  heart,  and  keeps  it ;  has  a  mind 
That  hungers,  and  supplies  it;  and  who  seeks 
A  social,  not  a  dissipated  life. 
Has  business  ;  feels  himself  engaged  to  achieve 
No  unimportant,  though  a  silent  task. 
A  life  all  turbulence  and  noise  may  seem 
To  him  that  leads  it,  wise,  and  to  be  praised ; 
ISut  wisdom  is  a  pearl,  with  most  success 
Suught  in  still  waters  and  beneath  clear  skies." 


yielding  a  celestial  melody.  lie  had  known  the 
wounded  spirit  and  the  heavenly  cure.  * 

It  must  have  been  in  the  deep  consciousness  of 
communion  with  his  Maker,  in  the  profound  expe- 
rience of  gratitude,  and  faith,  and  love,  that  he 
wrote  those  closing  lines  in  the  fifth  book  of  '  The 
Task:' 


*  *  In  Cowper's  earlier  poem  of  "Retire- 
ment," we  find  the  following  beautifiil  lines  : 

"  Man  is  a  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  sight. 
Each  yielding  harmony,  disposed  aright ; 
The  screws  reversed  (a  task  which,  if  He  please, 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease,) 
Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose, 
I        Lost,  till  He  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use. 
\       Then,  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  fair 
;       As  ever  recompensed  the  peasant's  care, 
I       Nor  soft  declivities  with  tufted  hills, 
I       Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills, 

Parks,  in  which  Art  Preceptress  Nature  weds, 

Nor  gardens  interspersed  with  flowery  beds, 

Nor  gales  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves. 

And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves, 

Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye, 

That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by. 

No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels, 

No  cure  for  such,  till  God,  who  makes  them,  heals. 

And  thou,  sad  sufferer  under  nameless  ill, 
That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skill, 
Improve  the  kind  occasion,  understand 
A  Father's  frown,  and  kiss  His  chastening  hand. 
To  thee,  the  day-spring  and  the  blaze  of  noon, 
The  purjde  evening  and  resjilendent  moon, 
The  stars  that  sprinkled  o'er  the  vault  of  niglit, 
.Seem  drops  descending  in  a  shower  of  light, 
Shine  not,  or  undesired  and  hated  shine, 
fSeen  through  the  medium  of  a  cloud  like  thine ; 
Yet  seek  Him  ;  in  His  favour  life  is  found. 
All  bliss  beside  a  shadow  or  a  sound  : 
Then  heaven,  eclipsed  so  long,  and  this  dull  earth 
Shall  seem  to  start  into  a  second  birth: 
Na,ture.  assuming  a  more  lovely  face, 
Borrowing  a  beauty  from  the  works  of  grace, 
Shall  be  despised  and  overlooked  no  more. 
Shall  fill  thee  with  delights  unfelt  before, 
Impart  to  things  inanimate  a  voice, 
And  bid  her  mountains  and  her  hills  rejoice. 
The  sound  shall  run  along  the  winding  vales, 
And  thou  enjoy  an  Eden  ere  it  fails." 

'  Both  the  gloom  and  the  gladness  of  this  pic- 
re  were  drawn  from  Cowper's  own  profound  ex- 
rience  :  he  had  known  the  '  .screws'  reversed,  the 
ords  jarring  in  conflict  and  chaos;  and  he  had 


"A  voice  is  heard,  that  mortal  ears  hear  not. 
Till  thou  hast  touched  them  :  'tis  the  voice  of  song 
A  loud  hosanna  sent  from  all  thy  works  ; 
Which  he  who  hears  it  with  a  shout  repeats, 
And  adds  his  rapture  to  the  general  praise. 
In  that  blest  moment,  Nature,  throwing  wide 
Her  veil  op.aque,  discloses  with  a  smile 
Tlie  Author  of  her  beauties,  who,  retired 
Behind  His  own  creation,  works  unseen 
By  the  impure,  and  hears  His  power  denied. 
Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds, 
Their  only  point  of  rest.  Eternal  Word  ! 
From  thee  departing,  they  are  lost,  and  rove 
At  random,  without  honour,  hope,  or  peace. 
From  Thee  is  all  that  soothes  the  life  of  man, 
His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success; 
His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  serve. 
But  0  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good! 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown  I 
Give  what  thou  canst,  without  thee  we  are  poor. 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away." 
(To  Ije  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friund." 

A  Visit  from  the  Esqnimaax. 

A  few  days  after  the  perilous  adventure  and 
rescue,  described  in  the  last  extracts,  Dr.  Kane 
received  the  first  visit  from  the  band  of  natives  with 
whom  he  subsequently  established  such  close  an^ 
friendly  relations.  He  says  :  "  We  were  watchin^ 
in  the  morning  at  Baker's  death-bed,  when  one  oi 
our  deck-watch,  who  had  been  cutting  ice  for  the 
melter,  came  hurrying  down  into  the  cabin  with  the 
eport :  'People  halloaing  ashore!'  I  went  up, 
followed  by  as  many  as  could  mount  the  gangway ; 
and  there  they  were  on  all  sides  of  our  rocky  har- 
bour, dotting  the  snow-shores  and  emerging  from 
the  blackness  of  the  cliffs, — wild  and  uncouth,  but 
evidently  human  beings. 

"As  we  gathered  on  the  deck,  they  rose  upon 
the  more  elevated  fragments  of  the  land-ice,  stand- 
ing singly  and  conspicuously  like  the  figures  in  a 
tableau  ot  the  opera,  and  distributing  themselves 
around  almost  in  a  half-circle.  They  were  vocife- 
rating as  if  to  attract  our  attention,  or  perhaps  only 
to  give  vent  to  their  surprise ;  but  I  could  make 
nothing  out  of  their  cries,  except :  '  Hoah,  ha,  ha  !' 
and  '  Ka,  kaah  !  Ka  kaah  !'  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  There  was  light  enough  for  me  to  see  that 
they  brandished  no  weapons,  and  were  only  tos.sing 
their  heads  and  arms  aboutin  violent  gesticulations. 
A  more  unexcited  inspection,  showed  us,  too,  that  their 
numbers  were  not  ;  -    -     .         - 


our  parley,  his  companion.-),  probably  receiving  sig- 
nals from  him,  flocked  in  and  surrounded  us;  but 
we  had  no  diificulty  in  making  them  know  positively 
that  they  must  remaiu  where  they  were  while  Metek 
went  with  me  on  board  the  ship.  This  gave  me 
the  advantage  of  negotiating,  with  an  important 
hostage.  Although  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  seen  a  white  man,  he  went  with  me  fearlessly, 
his  companions  staying  behind  on  the  ice.  Hickcy 
took  them  out  what  he  esteemed  our  greatest  deli- 
cacies,— slices  of  good  wheat  bread,  and  corned 
pork,  with  exorbitant  lumps  of  white  sugar ;  but 
they  refujcd  to  touch  them.  They  had  evidently 
no  apprehension  of  open  violence  from  us.  I  found 
afterward  that  several  among  them  were  singly  a 
match  for  the  white  bear  and  the  walrus,  and  that 
they  thought  us  a  very  pale-faced  crew. 

"  Being  satisfied  with  my  interview  in  the  cabin, 
I  sent  out  word  that  the  rest  might  be  admitted  to 
the  ship;  and,  although  they,  of  course,  could  not 
know  how  their  chief  had  been  dealt  with,  some 
nine  or  ten  of  them  followed  with  boisterous  readi- 
ness upon  the  bidding.  Others,  in  the  meantime, 
if  disposed  to  give  us  their  company  for  the  full 
time  of  a  vi.sit,  brought  up  from  behind  the  land-ice 
as  many  as  fifty-six  fine  dogs,  with  their  sledges, 
and  secured  them  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the 
brig,  driving  their  lances  into  the  ice,  and  picketing 
the  dogs  to  them  by  the  .seal-skin  traces.  The  ani- 
mals understood  the  operation  perfectly,  and  lay 
down  as  soon  as  it  commenced.  The  sledges  were 
made  up  of  small  fragments  of  porous  bone,  admi- 
rably knit  together  by  thongs  of  hide  ;  the  ninners, 
which  glistened  like  burnished  steel,  were  of  highly 
polished  ivory,  obtained  from  the  tusks  of  the  wal- 
rus. 

"  The  only  arms  they  carried  were  knives,  con- 
cealed in  their  boots ;  but  their  lances,  which  were 
lashed  to  the  sledges,  were  quite  a  formidable  wea- 
pon. The  staff  was  of  the  horn  of  the  narwhal,  or 
else  of  the  thighbones  of  the  bear,  two  lashed  to- 
gether, or  sometimes  the  mirabilis  of  the  walrus, 
three  or  four  of  them  united.  This  last  was  a  favour- 
ite material  also  for  the  cross-bars  of  their  sledges. 
They  had  no  wood.  A  single  rusty  hoop  from  a 
current-drifted  cask  might  have  furnished  all  the 
knives  of  the  party  ;  but  the  fleam-shaped  tips  of 
their  lances  were  of  unmistakeablc  steel,  and  were 
riveted  to  the  tapering  bony  point  with  no  mean 
skill.  I  learned  afterward  that  the  metal  was  ob- 
tained in  traflie  from  the  more  southern  tribes.  * 
They  were  clad  much  as  I  have  described 
Metek,  in  jumpers,  boots,  and  white  bear-skin 
breeches,  with  their  feet  decorated  like  his,  e/i  griffe. 
A  strip  of  knotted  leather  worn  round  the  neck, 
very  greasy  and  dirty-looking,  which  no  one  could 


nian  as  some  of  us  had  been  disposed  to  fancy  at 
first.  In  a  word,  I  was  satisfied  that  they  were 
natives  of  the  country;  and,  calling  Petersen  from 
his  bunk  to  be  my  interpreter,  I  proceeded,  unarm- 
ed and  waving  my  open  hands,  toward  a  stout  figu 
who  made  himself  conspicuous  and  seemed  to  have 
a  greater  number  near  him  than  the  rest.  He  evi- 
dently understood  the  movement,  for  he  at  once, 
like  a  brave  fellow,  leaped  down  upon  the  floe  and 
advanced  to  meet  me  fully  half-way. 

"  He  was  nearly  a  head  taller  than  myself,  ex- 
tremely powerful  and  well  built,  with  swarthy  com- 
plexion and  piercing  black  eyes.  His  dress  was  a 
hooded  capuie  or  jumper  of  mixed  white  and  blue 
fox-pelts,  arranged  with  something  of  fancy,  and 
booted  trousers  of  white  bear-skin,  which  at  the  end 
of  the  foot  were  made  to  terminate  with  the  claws 
of  the  animal. 

"  I  soon  came  to  an  understanding  with  this  gal- 
own  the  harp  tuned  again  by  the  Maker,  and  jlant  diplomatist.  Almost  as  soon  as  we  commenced 


great  nor  their  size  as  Patago-  be  persuaded  to  part  with  for 


an  instant,  was  mis- 
taken at  first  for  an  ornament  by  the  crew  :  it  was 
not  until  mutual  hardships  had  made  us  bet'er  ac- 
quainted that  we  learned  its  mysterious  uses.  When 
they  were  first  allowed  to  come  on  board  they  were 
very  rude  and  difiicult  to  manage.  They  spake 
three  or  four  at  a  time  to  each  other  and  to  us, 
laughing  heartily  at  our  ignorance  in  not  under- 
.stauding  them,  and  then  talking  away  as  before. 
They  were  incessantly  in  motion,  going  everywhere, 
trying  doors,  and  squeezing  themselves  through 
dark  passages,  round  casks  and  boxes,  and  out  into 
the  light  again,  anxious  to  touch  and  handle  every- 
thing they  saw,  and  asking  for,  or  else  endeavour- 
ing to  steal,  everything  they  touched.  It  was  the 
more  difficult  to  restrain  them,  as  I  did  not  wish 
them  to  suppose  that  we  were  at  all  intimidated. 
But  there  were  some  signs  of  our  disabled  condition 
hich  it  was  important  they  should  not  see  :  it  was 
especially  necessary  to  keep  them  out  of  the  fore- 
castle, where  the  dead  body  of  poor  Baker  was  ly- 
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and,  as  it  was  in  vain  to  reason  or  persuade, 
ad  at  last  to  employ  tbe  '  gentle  lajing  on  oi 
hands,'  which  I  believe  the  laws  of  all  countries 
tolerate,  to  keep  them  in  order. 

"  Our  whole  force  was  mustered   and  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  alert ;  but,  though  there  may  have 
been  something  of  discourtesy  in  the  occasional 
shoulderings  and  bustlings  that  enforced  the  police 
of  the  ship,  things  went  on  good-humouredly.  Our 
guests  continued  running  in  and  out  and  about  the 
vessel,  bringing  in  provisions,  and   carrying   them 
out  again  to  their  dogs  on  the  ice,  in  fact,  stealing 
all  the  time,  until  the  afternoon,  when,  like  tired 
children,  they  threw  themselves  down  to  sleep.     I 
ordered  them  to  be  made  comfortable  in  the  hold  ; 
and  Morton  spread  a  large  buffalo-robe  for  them, 
not  far  from  a  coal  fire  in  the  galley  stove.     They 
were  lost  in  barbarous  amaze  at  the  new  fuel, — too 
hard  for  blubber,  too  soft  for  firestoue  ; — but  they 
were  content  to  believe  it  might  cook  ^  as  well  as 
seal's-fat.     They  borrowed  from  us  an  iron  pot  and 
some  melted  water,  and  parboiled  a  couple  of  pieces 
of  walrus- meat ;  but  the  real  jnCce  de  resutatwe. 
some  five  pounds  a-head,  they  preferred  to  eat  raw. 
Yet  there  was  something  of  the  gourmet  in  their 
mode  of  assorting  their  mouthfuls  of  beef  and  blub 
ber.  Slices  of  each,  or  rather  strips,  passed  between 
the  lips,  either  together  or  in  strict  alternation,  and 
with  a  regularity  of  sequence  that  kept  the  molars 
well  to  their  work.      They  did  not  all  eat  at  once, 
but  each  man  when  and  as  often  as  the  impulse 
prompted.     Each  slept  after  eating,  his  raw  chunk 
lying  beside  him  on  the  buffalo-skin,  and,  as  he 
woke,  the  first  act  was  to  eat,  and  the  next  to  sleep 
again.  They  did  not  lie  down,  but  slumbered  away 
in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  head   declined   upon 
the  breast,  some  of  them  snoring  ''" ''^^" 

(To  be  concluded.) 


CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT. 
Walk  in  the  light  I  so  shall  thou  know 

That  fellowship  of  love 
His  Spirit  only  can  bestoTi 


In  vain!  The  trees  of  human  life 

lie  shaketh  in  his  might ; 
And  earth  is  strowu  with  iiiirest  fruits, 

Green  leaves,  and  blossoms  bright. 

Oh,  land  of  sorrow,  pain,  and  sin  I 

Through  falling  tears  we  smile, 
That  in  so  sad  a  scene  our  stay 

Is  but  "  a  little  while  I" 

Hope's  banner,  waving  o'er  the  tomb. 

Proclaims  a  brighter  home  : 
The  glorious  motto  that  it  bears 

Is  this—"  The  world  to  come." 

So  while  above  the  dead  we  weep, 

Let  not  our  hearts  rebel ; 
For  Jesus,  if  in  thee  they  sleep, 

They  shall  indeed  "  do  well." 

The  Leisure  Ilovr 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

BlOCKAPHICAl  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  me 
bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 


tio  reigns  m  J 


above. 


I  abhorr'd, 


Walk  in  the  light !  and  i 

Shall  ne'er  defile  again  ; 
The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord 

Shall  cleanse  from  every  stain. 

W.alk  in  the  light  I  and  thou  shall  find 

Thy  heart  made  truly  Bis, 
Who  dwells  in  cloudless  light  enshrined, 

In  whom  no  darkness  is. 
Walk  in  the  light  1  and  thou  shall  own 

Thy  darkness  pass'd  away. 
Because  that  light  hath  on  thee  shone 

In  which  is  perfect  day. 

Walk  in  the  light !  and  e'en  the  tomb 

No  fearful  shade  shall  wear  ; 
Glory  shall  chase  away  its  gloom, 

For  Christ  hath  conquer'd  there! 
Walk  in  the  light  1  and  thine  shall  be 

A  path,  though  thorny,  bright ; 
For  God,  by  grace,  shall  dwell  in  thee, 

Aud  God  himself  is  light  I 

Selected. 

"  WE  ALL  DO  FADE  A3  A  LEAF." 
Oh,  solemn  world  I  Thou  mighty  grave, 

Where  all  our  loved  ones  rest, 

As  weary  babes  in  slumber  sink 

Upon  their  mother's  breast. 

Unsleeping  Death,  at  night,  at  morn, 

At  noon  and  eventide, 
Doth  ever,  through  thy  length  and  breadth, 

With  noiseless  footstep  glide  1 

We  see  the  gentle  flow'rel  crushed 

Beneath  his  blasting  tread, 
And  cry,  "  Destroying  angel, 'spare 

The  ripening  fruit  o'erhead  I" 


JOHN   ESTAUGH. 

(Coiitinned  from  page  3C6.) 

A  Call  to  the  Unfaithful  Frofcssors  of  Truth. 
"  We  may  see,  how  necessary  it  is  to  keep  a  con- 
tant  wateh  upon  our  minds,  for  notwithstanding 
a  state  of  convincement  may  be  come  to,  and  some 
deo-ree  of  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit  experienced 
in  the  soul,  yet  such  a  state   may  be  soon  lost, 
through  looking  out  too  much   at  the  failures  of 
others.  Had  the  Apostles  been  so  feebly  affected  to- 
wards their  great  Lord  and  Master,  they  might  have 
all  fallen.     What  a  shocking  thing  it  must  have 
appeared,  there  being  but  twelve,  that  one  of  them 
should  betray  his  Lord,  into  the  hands  of  murderers 
But  we  do  not  find  it  had  any  such  ill  effect  upon 
the  eleven,  as  to  lessen  their  faithful  regard  to  Je; 
Christ,  their  holy  Lord.     Why  should  any  whom 
the  Lord  hath  mercifully  favoured  with  a  true  sense 
and  feeling  of  his  inward  and  spiritual  appearance, 
become  offended,  because  of  the  failures  of  some 
who  may  have  been  zealous  professors  ?     Seek  and 
labour  diligently  to  get  your  minds  girded  with  the 
girdle  of  Truth,  and  consider,  that  although  one 
should  fall  to  the  right  hand,  and  another  to  the 
left,  yet  God's  way  is  perfect,  even  and  good 
that  hath  a  single  eye  to  it,  shall  be  blessed  with 
the  renewings  of  the  love  of  God  upon  his  soul,  and 
he,  or  she,  who  holds  out  to  the  end,  will  be  saved. 
It  was  the  unfaithful  servant's  slighting  and  neglect- 
ing the  talent  the   Lord  had  mercifully  favoured 
him  with,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  being  con- 
demned. 

"  Whosoever  thou  art,  who  hast  been  favoured 
with  the  least  appearance  of  the  light  of  Christ  in 
thy  soul,  be  faithful  to  it.  It  is  given  thee  to  lead 
thee  out  of  darkness,  and  will,  as  thou  follows  its 
pure  leading,  bring  thee  where  thou  mayest  have 
free  access  to  Christ.  Through  faith  thou  wilt  draw 
of  his  divine  virtue  to  thy  soul,  in  which  thy  strength 
will  be  so  increased,  and  thy  understanding 
brightened,  that  instead  of  stumbling  at  the  mis- 
tak'es  of  others,  thou  wilt  see  it  highly  necessary  to 
take  heed  to  thy  own  standing.  Instead  of  turnin^ 
thy  back  on  the  truth,  thou  wilt  stand  up  for  it,  and 
in  the  authority  of  God's  power,  call  to  those  who 
are  backsUding,  and  whether  they  will  hear,  or  not, 
thou  shalt  find  great  peace  and  comfort  in  the  true 
discharge  of  thy  conscience  towards  thy  brother, 
whom  thou  sawest  going  astray. 

"But  if  instead  of  thy  christian  labour,  thou 
shouldst  suffer  the  adversary  to  get  in  thy  mind, 
and  fill  thee  with  prejudice  against  the  honest  and 
faithful  followers  of  Christ,  thou  wilt  sustain  an  ir- 
reparable loss,  and  be  turned  back  into  the  wilder- 
ness again,  where,  by  reason  of  unbelief,  thou  must 


be  left  to  perish,  as  many  of  the  Israelites  did,  who 
were  murmurers  against  God,  and  slighted  his  ser- 
vant Moses. 

"  Oh  !  soul,  whoever  thou  art,  who  mayest  read 
these  lines,  if,  under  the  like  besetment,  my  heart 
is  deeply  affected  for  thee,  and  my  sincere  breath- 
ings to  God  are  for  thy  preservation.  The  Lord 
hath  extended  his  goodness  to  the  causing  his  day 
of  light  and  salvation  to  dawn  upon  thy  soul,  and 
thou  hast  seen  in  some  good  degree,  what  is  agree- 
able to  the  will  and  mind  of  God,  so  there  is  no 
room,  to  plead  and  say,  thou  didst  not  know  what 
this  will  was.  Consider  that  servant,  who  knew 
his  Lord's  will,  and  did  it  not,  was  to  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes.  But  he  that  knew  it  not,  and 
committed  things  worthy  of  stripes,  was  to  be  beaten 
with  few  stripes.  For  unto  whom  much  is  given,  of  him 
shall  much  be  required.  In  the  times  of  ignorance, 
it  is  said,  God  winked  ;  but  from  those  to  whom  he 
hath  given  of  his  good  Spirit,  he  is  requiring  obe- 
dience and  a  strict  conformity  to  his  revealed  will. 
Such  who  fall  short  therein,  may  expect  to  meet  with 
the  like  repulse  as  those  who  came  to  the  door, 
and  knocked,  saying.  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us. 
He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  know  you  not; 
depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity. 

"It  was  their  being  found  in  unrighteousness, 
which  caused  the  door  to  be  shut  against  them,  and 
although  they  might  say,  We  have  eaten  and  drank 
in  thy  presence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets, 
yet  all  this  could  make  no  way  for  an  entrance, 
since  they  had  disobeyed  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
and  were  clothed  with  unrighteousness.  We  read 
that  no  impure  or  unholy  thing  must  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

"  Oh  !  all  ye  careless  ones,  who  are  making  pro- 
fession of  the  pure  Truth,  but  live  a  life  very  con- 
trary thereunto,  ye  are  in  danger  of  being  shut  oul 
from  the  mansions  of  eternal  glory,  if  you  should  b« 
cut  oft'  in  your  transgressions !  Whilst  the  Lord  is 
pleased  to  call  unto  you  in  his  love,  turn  not  thi 
deaf  ear  unto  him,  but  listen  to  his  voice.  So_  y( 
may  be  quickened  and  made  ahve,  and  be  raiset 
out  of  the  state  of  spiritual  lethargy  wherein  yoi 
are  so  stupefied  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  you  sen 
sible,  the  way  wherein  you  are  going  is  the  wa^ 
He  that  leads  down  to  death  and  destruction.  If  y 
once  come  to  be  quickened  and  made  alive  anew 
and  have  a  touch  of  the  Divine  eye-salve  fron 
Christ,  then  shall  ye  behold  that  God  is  full  q 
compassion,  in  that  he  cut  you  not  off  in  your  ini 
quity,  but  was  pleased  to  lengthen  out  the  day  c 
his  tender  mercy  to  you.  As  there  is  a  turnin/ 
from  your  backslidings,  then,  as  was  said  to  Israe 
I  will  not  cause  mine  anger  to  fall  upon  you,  for 
am  merciful,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  not  kee 
my  anger  forever. 

"  Now,  dear  reader,  if  thou  art  one  who  has 
been  a  back.slider,  here  is  encouragement  for  th€ 
to  come  and  humble  thyself,  and  freely  acknow 
ledge  before  the  Lord  thy  transgression  and  dis« 
bcdience  to  him.  As  thou  coniest  in  an  awful  fea 
and  makest  thy  addresses  in  humility  of  spirit,  tl 
Lord  in  mercy  will  look  down  upon  thee,  and  hei 
thy  backshdings.  That  thou  mayst  be  thus  happi] 
recovered  out  of  an  estate  of  unrighteousness,  an 
brought  to  a  true  and  solid  settlement  in  the  ul 
changeable  Truth,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  one  i 
seeketh  and  prayeth  to  God  for  thee,  and  the  r 
demption  of  all  the  transgressors  out  of  sin,  throu^ 
the  faith  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 
"John  Estaugh.'" 

"Haddonfield,  the  15th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1742." 


Having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  his  frien 
at  the  Yearly  Bleeting  of  Ministers,  held  S 
month,  1742,  John  Estaugh  and  his  compani 
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John  Cadwallader,  left  Philadelphia,  about  the 
liith  of  Eighth  month,  and  sailed  for  Tortola. 
Elizabeth  Estaugh  says,  "  We  parted  in  the  abound- 
ings  of  love  and  affection  on  that  occasion."  Two 
extracts  from  letters  received  by  Elizabeth,  from 
Friends  at  Tortola,  wOl  give  account  of  the  close 
of  his  labours  there. 

"  On  the  8th  of  the  Ninth  month,  he  arrived  at 
the  house  of  John  Pickering  [at  Tortola]  with  his 
companion,  John  Cadwallader,  where  they  were 
received  with  much  love  and  great  joy.  Being 
made  to  rejoice  together  in  the  tender  mercies  and 
love  of  God,  which  was  greatly  manifested  that  day, 
to  the  honour  and  praise  of  his  great  name,  and 
also  to  the  comforting  of  his  poor  people.  The 
testimonies  of  these  servants  of  the  Lord  were  with 
life  and  power,  and  were  as  clouds  filled  with  rain 
upon  a  thirsty  land. 

"  But  to  be  more  particular  concerning  thy  dear 
husband,  whose  memory  is  dear  and  precious  to  me, 
and  many  more  whose  hearts  were  open  to  receive 
the  glad  tidings  which  he  brought.     His  godly  life 
and  conversation  spoke  him  to  be   a  true  follower 
of  the  Lamb,  and  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  freely  preached,  and  by  the  effectual  power  of 
whose  divine  love,  was  he  called  forth  to  our  assist- 
ance, for  which  we  bless,  praise  and   magnify  the 
God  of  all  our  mercies.     As  a  faithful  messenger, 
with  much  love,  in  a  tender  frame  of  spirit,  would 
he  invite  all  to  the  fountain  which  had  healed  him. 
Oh,  the  deep  humility  that  appeared  in  him  in  the 
time  of  his  public  testimony,  and   when  in  private 
conversation  with  his  near  and  dear  Friends,  as  he 
often  said,  we  were  to  him,  how  cheerful  and  plea- 
sant would  he  be,  in  that  blessed  freedom  wherein 
Christ  had  made  him  free.     Innocent,  harmless, 
'  of  a  cheerful  countenance,  yet  not  without  a  chris- 
I  tian  gravity  well  becoming  the  doctrine  he  preached. 
!  He  was  valiant  for  the  Truth  to  the  last,  and  though 
I  he  is  gone  to  his  grave,  his  memory  is  sweet  and 
I  precious." 

[  (To  be  contiiiucd.) 

For  "  The  Fricml." 

"little  Tommy;  A  remarkable  instance  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
i  It  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  excellencies  of  the 
Gospel,  and  among  the  proofs  of  its  divine  origin, 
that  it  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  man  under  all  the 
varying  circumstances  of  his  changeful  life.  Whether 
the  occupant  of  the  lordly  palace,  or  the  obscure 
and  neglected  tenant  of  a  miserable  hovel ;  whether 
skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age,  or  destitute  of 
the  opportunity  and  the  means  of  mental  culture, 
he  who  sincerely  and  humbly  embraces  it,  finds  in 
its  blessed  teaoliings  a  lamp  to  his  path,  and  a  guide 
to  his  feet ;  balm  to  heal  his  wounded  spirit,  comfort 
amid  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  his  pilgrimage, 
strength  to  resist  temptations  and  overcome  his 
.spiritual  enemies,  power  to  enlarge  and  enlighten 
his  understanding,  and  the  application  of  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ — to  atone  for  and  wash  away 
his  past  transgressions. 

It  is  the  glory  of  this  gospel  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  not  only  died  upon  the  cross  as  the  propitia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  that  with- 
out the  saving  application  of  his  precious  blood  there 
is  no  remission  of  sin,  but  also  that  by  his  death  he 
purchased  for  all  men  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
or  Comforter  which  reproves  them  for  sin,  and 
guides  the  attentive  and  obedient  soul  into  all  truth. 

By  taking  heed  to  this  spirit,  submitting  to  its 
operations,  and  obeying  its  instructions,  many, 
whose  outward  circumstances  have  seemed  peculiar- 
ly unfavourable  to  a  religious  life,  have  experienced 
a  growth  in  grace,  and  been  made  heirs  of  the  hope 
of  everlasting  life,  in  Jesus  Christ  their  Saviour. 


Among  this  happy  number  was  a  little  child  who 
lived  at  Brighton,  England,  of  whose  short  but  in- 
structive life,  a  memoir  has  been  published,  the  title 
of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We 
propose  to  give  a  concise  abstract  of  some  of  the 
interesting  particulars. 

Thomas  C was  the  son  of  very  poor  parents, 

and  his  only  opportunities  of  literary  education 
consisted  in  being  at  an  infant  school  long  enough 

learn  to  spell  words  of  three  letters,  and  four  or 
five  attendances  at  a  First-day  school.  Having  an 
active  and  intelligent  mind  and  a  very  retentive 
memory,  with  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  was 
much  impressed  with  the  pictures  exhibited  at  the 
infant  school,  and  by  dint  of  close  application  he 
learned  to  read  about  them,  though  but  imper- 
fectly. 

Disease  soon  made  its  appearance  in  a  family 
scantily  clothed  and  fed,  and  in  1853  he  lost  a 
younger  brother  by  consumption.  This  event  ap- 
pears first  to  have  aroused  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
slender  hold  on  life,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the 
momentous  question,  "  What  will  become  of  my  soul 
if  I  should  die  ?"  He  was  about  ten  years  old, 
and  had  a  cough  and  other  symptoms  of  the  disease 
of  which  his  brother  died. 

He  was  anxious  to  learn  the  way  of  salvation 
but  knew  not  where  to  seek  this  important  know 
ledge,  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  to  instruct  him 
So  eager  was  he  to  acquire  it,  that  he  would  linge: 
about  the  doors  of  the  meeting  places,  and  listen  to 
the  service,  and  by  this  means  he  gained  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  some  passages  of  Scripture.  H( 
afterward.s  earnestly  embraced  opportunities  of  in 
ducing  others  to  read  to  him  out  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
so  deep  and  lasting  was  the  impressions  made  by 
what  he  heard,  that  persons  who  subsequently  visited 
him,  knowing  his  very  limited  attainments  in  learn 
ing,  were  surprised  at  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures  of  Truth. 

Thus  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness, 
it  was  his  blessed  experience  to  be  filled  by  Him 
who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  who 
by  his  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  still  teacheth  as 
never  man  taught.  He  became  very  serious  and 
often  seemed  absorbed  in  deep  thought.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  his  mother  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter.  He  replied,  "  I  am  thinking  of 
soul — for  I  know  I  have  got  a  wicked  heart  and 
sure  I  cannot  go  to  heaven  with  such  a  heart  as 
mine."  When  subsequently  asked  what  he  did 
after  being  thus  brought  to  see  his  real  condition 
he  said,  "  I  went  to  my  bedroom  and  prayed  to  my 
blessed  Saviour  to  change  my  bad  heart  and  give 
me  a  heart  to  love  and  serve  him — and  when  I  a 
from  my  knees,  I  knew  that  he  had  answered  my 
prayer,  for  I  felt  so  happy."  After  this  it  was  his 
frequent  practice  to  retire  alone  and  pray  to  his 
Father  in  heaven. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1854  the  family  of 
Thomas's  father  came  under  the  notice  of  a  visitor 
of  the  Brighton  Provident  Society,  and  from  the 
memorandums  of  her  visits  the  following  accounts 


"  When  I  called  on  them,"  says  she,  "  I  saw  a 
delicate  young  girl  by  whom  I  was  introduced  to 
her  younger  brother  and  sister,  who  occupied  sepa- 
rate beds  in  the  same  room.  The  little  boy  was 
within  a  few  days  of  being  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
the  girl  was  in  her  fifteenth  year.  Both  looked 
much  emaciated  and  very  ill.  On  enquiring  what 
was  the  nature  of  their  illness,  the  poor  girl  answer- 
ed in  a  feeble  voice  :  "  A  decline."  Are  you 
hoping  to  get  better,  I  queried.  "  Oh  !  no  ma'am," 
was  the  affecting  reply.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing 
to  die  ;  I  rejoined,  when  the  little  boy  spoke  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  gentle  accents  said  ;  "  Yea,  but 


the  Saviour  has  died  for  us — and,  if  it  is  his  will, 
we  would  rather  die  than  live." 

I  afterwards  learned  much  that  was  remarka- 
ble from  his  mother  respecting  this  precious  little 
fellow."  "  At  the  commencement  of  his  sister's 
illness,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  she  was  not 
seriously  affected  by  the  imminent  danger  of  her 
situation.  She  had  at  times  fearful  suffering  which 
produced  delirium.  On  one  occasion  an  attack  of 
this  kind  came  on  while  their  mother  was  from 
home,  and  on  her  return  she  found  little  Tommy, 
as  usually  called,  on  his  knees,  by  the  bed- 
side, imploring  his  Heavenly  Father  for  mercy,  and 
to  spare  his  sister's  life  a  little  longer,  that  she 
might  be  prepared  for  the  solemn  change.  The 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  weak  frame 
trembled,  as  in  earnest  prayer,  he  thus  besought  the 
mercy  of  God  for  his  poor,  suffering  and  unconscious 
'ster.  He  afterwards  told  his  mother  that  he 
thought  Fanny  was  dying,  and  that  she  was  in  an 
unrepentant  state." 

Having  been  taught  himself  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  and  through  the  effectual  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  brought  to  a  good  hope  through  grace  ; 
his  heart,  expanded  by  the  love  of  God,  longed  that 
others  might  come  to  the  same  happy  experience. 
He  manifested  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  every  member  of  the  famOy,  and 
his  fervent  labours  were  blessed  to  the  awakening 
of  his  father  and  sister,  the  latter  of  whom,  as  she 
approached  the  close  of  life  had  a  well  grounded 
hope  of  an  entrance  into  her  Heavenly  Father's 
kingdom,  in  and  through  his  dear  Son.  "  When 
speaking  of  this,"  says  the  visitor,  "little  Tommy 
exclaimed,  while  his  countenance  brightened  with 
the  fervour  of  his  spirit,  and  the  hectic  flush  deeply 
tinged  his  cheeks  :  "  Oh  !  what  a  happy  change 
that  will  be.  It  will  be  like  a  change  from  a  prison 
to  a  palace." 

"One  day,  when  he  had  been  conversing  of  the 
Saviour  in  his  sweet,  simple  way  and  rejoicing  a.s 
he  often  does,  in  the  belief  that  he  had  been  chosen 
one  of  his  lambs,  I  asked  if  he  had  always  loved 
the  Saviour  and  had  these  serious  feelings.  He  said 
mournfully  :  '  Oh  !  no,  I  was  a  bad  boy,  and  used 
to  tell  stories  :  But  I  have  prayed  to  the  Lord  to 
forgive  me,  and  I  believe  for  my  Saviour's  sake 
my  sins  are  forgiven  me.'  I  enquired  when  he 
first  began  to  think  about  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
He  replied  ;  '  When  my  little  brother  died  about  a 
year  ago,  I  thought  much  about  dying,  and  of  the 
lake  that  burneth  with  fire;  and  when  I  heard  men 
say  bad  words,  it  gave  me  such  pain  that  I  could 
not  help  crying.'  " 

This  sensibility  was  strikingly  exemplified  one 
day  when  he  was  so  ill  as  scarcely  to  notice  any- 
thing. A  neighbour  called  and  brought  a  child  with 
her.  The  child  displeased  her,  upon  which  she 
used  some  profane  and  angry  expressions.  On  hear- 
ing her  language  he  was  greatly  distressed,  wept 
bitterly,  and  entreated  the  woman  never  again  to 
use  such  words  !  She  was  suprised  to  see  the  child 
so  much  afiiicted  and  concerned  about  her,  and  it 
is  believed  the  incident  made  an  impression  on  her 
mind  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

"  The  next  time  I  visited  him  I  ob.served  a  great 
change.  His  mother  told  mo  had  been  much  worse; 
his  breathing  had  become  more  difficult,  with  pains 
all  over  his  body.  His  patience,  however,  has  been 
extraordinary.  When  his  great  sufferings  excited 
expressions  of  pity  from  those  near  him,  he  said  : 
'  It  is  nothing  to  what  my  Saviour  suffered  when 
he  was  nailed  to  the  cross.'  At  another  time  he 
said  :  '  When  I  think  oi  forever  and  eve?-  in  lieaven, 
I  am  so  happy.'  " 

He  was  at  times  greatly  favoured  with  the  over- 
shadowing presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  remark- 
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ed  that  his  Saviour  came  so  near  to  him,  that  it 
seemed  sometimes  as  ifhe  could  almost  see  him.  On 
the  visitor  enquiring  of  the  sick  sister  if  she  did  not 
wish  to  recover  and  enjoy  herself  like  other  young 
people,  she  answered  ;  "  Oh  !  no — if  the  Lord  will 
but  take  us  to  himself,  we  would  much  rather  die 
than  live." 

"  They  are  very  grateful,"  says  the  visitor,  "  for 
every  little  thing  done  for  them,  and  express  their 
obligation  even  when  they  have  scarcely  breath  to 
utter  it.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries  as  to  their  com- 
forts and  necessities,  Tommy  meekly  replied  :  '  The 
Lord  docs  not  let  us  want  for  anything.'  His  anxie- 
ty for  the  salvation  of  his  nearest  relations  continued 
unabated,  and  hymns  particularly  relating  to  the 
.subject  are  his  especial  favourites  and  are  often  re- 
ferred to  by  him.  The  concluding  stanza  of  one  of 
them  is  as  follows,  viz : 

'  Suffer  me  to  run  to  Him  ; 

Gentle  sisters,  come  with  rae — 
0  that  all  I  love  but  knew  Him, 

TUen  my  home  a  heaven  would  be.' 

"Another,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  has  the 
following  lines ; 

'  0,  hasten,  brother,  to  implore, 

And  stay  not  for  to-morrow's  sun, 
For  fear  thy  season  should  be  o'er 

Before  tlie  evening's  stage  be  run. 
O,  hasten,  brother,  to  return. 

And  wait  not  for  to-morrow's  sun ; 
Perhaps  thy  lamp  may  cease  to  burn 
Before  salvation's  work  be  done.'  " 
(To  be  concluded.) 


"letters  Eitidic,  So«ial,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  167.) 

Oxford,  England,  Oct.  11,  1852. 
About  eight  miles  distant  from  Oxford,  is  the 
palace  of  Blenheim,  the  residence  of  Churchill,  the 
j  ustly  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  splen- 
did pile  of  architecture,  named  the  palace  of  Blen- 
heim, from  the  village  of  Blenheim  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  Marlborough  successfully  fought 
the  French  and  Bavarians,  was  erected  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  an  eminent  archi- 
tect in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  numerous 
works  of  Vanbrugh  are  characterized  by  architec- 
tural skill  5  but  the  evidences  of  genius  which  they 
display,  have  not  exempted  them  from  the  criticism 
of  heaviness  in  their  appearance ; — a  criticism  which 
was  so  frequently  and  in  some  cases  so  justly  made, 
that  it  gave  rise  to  the  caustic  couplet,  which  it  was 
thought  might  appropriately  form  a  part  of  his 
epitaph ; — 

"Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth ;  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee." 

Blenheim  palace  was  built,  chiefly  though  not 
exclusively,  at  the  expense  of  the  English  nation, 
for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  great  services,  both  in  council,  and  in 
many  a  hard-fought  field  of  battle.  Among  the 
distinguished  men  of  England,  Marlborough  stands 
prominent ;  and  the  remark  is  sometimes  made, 
that  in  many  of  his  traits  of  character,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  incidents  of  his  political  and  military 
liistory,  he  resembled  the  Dake  of  Wellington, 
who.sc  recent  death  has  produced  so  profound  a 
sensation. 

In  visiting  the  palace  of  Blenheim  it  was  a  plea- 
sure to  me  to  pass  through  the  ancient  town  of 
Woodstock,  which  was  once  a  flourishing  place,  and 
has  some  historical  celebrity.  I  found  none  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  England,  in  the  arrangement  and 
Appearance  of  their  streets  and  buildings,  carrying 
back  my  mind  so  distinctly  to  the  state  of  thiug.s, 
as  it  probably  existed  two  centuries  ago.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  Chaucer,  who  may 


justly  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  English  poetry, 
and  who  will  compare  well  with  the  poets  of  any 
age  or  country,  resided  here  for  some  time  ;  and 
has  made  a  number  of  allusions  in  his  writings  to 
the  beautiful  scenery  in  its  neighbourhood.     * 

In  going  to  the  palace,  I  passed  from  Woodstock 
through  a  quadrangular  space  on  the  right  hand 
of  which  Chaucer  resided,  and  then  through  a  large 
triumphal  arch,  erected  by  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, the  year  after  the  decease  of  the  Duke, 
This  arch,  which  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  an 
object  of  considerable  attraction.  On  the  side  next 
to  Woodstock  is  a  Latin  inscription,  with  an  E 
lish  translation  on  the  opposite  side,  to  this  eflfect : 
that  it  was  erected  by  his  wife,  as  a  monument  of 
her  husband's  glory  and  a  testimonial  of  her  own 
affection. 

I  had  advanced  within  the  gateway  of  this  arch 
but  a  few  paces,  when  I  felt  myself  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  a  combined  scene  of  the  works  of  art 
and  nature,  rarely  exceeded  in  extent  and  beauty ; 
— before  me,  in  a  southern  direction,  the  vast  palace, 
with  its  turrets  and  minarets,  obscured  in  part,  but 
not  with  any  unfavourable  efiect  on  the  general  out- 
line, by  the  luxuriant  beeches  and  elms ;  in  another 
direction  a  fine  sheet  of  water  spanned  by  a  superb 
stone  bridge;  on  the  rising  grounds  beyond  the 
bridge,  a  lofty  column  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Duke;  and  on  every  side  the  park,  with  its  undulating 
grounds,  its  green  openings,  its  herds  of  deer  reposing 
quietly  or  standing  graceftilly  erect  at  gaze,  and  its 
clumps  and  groups  of  trees.  The  column,  erected 
in  honour  of  the  Duke,  stands  on  an  elevated  piece 
of  ground  ;  and  being  itself  of  the  great  height  of 
an  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  surmounted  at  its 
summit  by  a  lofty  statue  of  the  distinguished  man 
to  whom  it  is  erected,  with  no  buildings  or  other 
objects  near,  which  might  have  the  eflect  to  divert 
one's  attention  from  it,  it  has  the  aspect  of  some 
mighty  but  solitary  existence,  standing  in  the  calm 
repose  of  conscious  majesty  and  strength,  and  sur- 
veying at  leisure  the  splendid  domain  around  him. 

Passing  on  to  the  Mall,  which  is  a  wide  and 
thickly-shaded  avenue,  leading  from  another  gate 
of  the  Blenheim  domain,  called  the  Kensington 
Gate,  and  turning  to  the  right  and  passing  through 
the  vast  iron  doors  of  the  Eastern  Gateway,  I  found 
myself  within  the  walls  of  this  splendid  palatial 
monument,  erected  by  a  nation's  munificence  in 
honor  of  the  public  services  of  one  of  her  distin- 
guished sons.  Blenheim  is  not  only  a  palace,  but 
a  great  repository  of  the  works  of  art ;  and  on  en- 
tering within  it  I  almost  forgot  the  vast  extent  and 
strength  of  the  building  and  the  genius  displayed 
in  its  construction,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
sculptures,  statuary,  and  paintings  which  adorn  it 
within.  I  will  not  undertake  to  give  an  account  of 
the  various  rooms  which  are  politely  opened  to  the 
visitor,  any  further  than  to  say  they  are  adorned 
on  every  side  with  works  from  the  hands  of  the 
most  distinguished  masters.          *  *  * 

I  was  surprised  to  find  in  this  palace,  erected  as 
it  was  without  any  specific  view  to  literary  or 
scientific  objects,  a  very  valuable  library,  consisting 
of  seventeen  thousand  volumes.  The  Library  Room, 
an  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet  in  length,  occupies 
the  entire  south-west  front  of  the  palace,  and  favor- 
ably impresses  the  visitor  by  its  size,  proportions, 
and  numerous  and  rich  decorations.  lu  this  room 
there  is  a  white  marble  statue  of  Queen  Anne, 
highly  finished,  by  Ilysbrach.  She  is  represented 
in  her  coronation  robes,  and  on  the  pedestal  is  the 
following  inscription  : — 

To  the  memory  of  Queen  Anno  I  Under  whose  aus- 
pices John  Duke  of  Marlborough  conquered,  and  to  whose 
munirieence  he  and  his  posterity  with  gratitude  owe  the 
possession  of  Blenheim,    a.  d.  mdccxxvi. 


England  is  to  me  classic  ground.  It  is  not  only 
the  place  of  the  residence  of  my  ancestors,  and  thus 
endeared  by  a  series  of  associations,  which  are 
strong  and  pecuhar,  but  almost  every  spot,  which  a 
stranger  visits,  has  some  close  and  interesting  con- 
nection with  history  and  literature.  In  this  vicinity, 
for  instance,  was  the  residence  of  Chaucer ;  here 
are  the  memorials  of  a  man,  who  fills,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  Eng- 
lish history ;  and  here  within  these  very  domains, 
its  sight  marked  by  two  large  sycamore  trees,  was 
once  an  ancient  palace  which  had  its  attractions  in 
its  day  and  was  the  frequent  resort  of  royalty ;  of 
which,  however,  there  are  at  present  no  remains. 
It  was  within  the  walls  of  this  ancient  royal  resi- 
dence, that  the  princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards 
Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  was  confined  as  a 
prisoner  by  her  sister.  Queen  Mary.  During  her 
imprisonment  here  the  room  assigned  her  was  once 
on  fire,  whether  by  design  or  otherwise  is  not  known, 
and  her  life  was  endangered  by  it.  AVith  that  high 
and  impassioned  spirit,  of  which  she  afterwards 
gave  evidence,  she  felt  her  imprisonment  very  keen- 
ly;  and  one  day  when  she  saw  a  milkmaid  passing 
by  her  window  and  singing  in  the  gaiety  of  her 
humble  heart,  the  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of 
the  princess,  and  the  wish  escaped  her  lips, — a  vrish 
expressed  by  many  others  in  high  stations, — that  a 
condition  in  life  equally  happy  and  equally  humble 
had  been  her  own.  She  composed,  while  immured 
here,  a  number  of  verses,  written  with  charcoal  on 
the  window-shutter  of  her  prison-room,  which  have 
been  preserved, — beginning  as  follows  : — 

"Oh,  fortune!     Howlhy  restless  wavering  state, 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  wit." 

About  three  miles  distant  from  the  palace  of  Blen-  ' 
heim,  but  on  the  lands  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  ' 
a  small  quadrangular  Roman  vUla  has  lately  been  ' 
discovered.     Like  many  ancient  towns  and  cities,  it 
had  been  covered  up  and  hidden  for  centuries  in 
the  earth,  which  had  gathered  around  it,  but  has 
been  brought  to  light  within  a  few  years.     Time 
did  not  allow  me  to  go  and   see  it,  but  I  learned 
that  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  building  had  been 
traced  ;  that  rooms  and  passages,  ornamented  with 
tesselated  pavements,  had  been  discovered, — also, 
baths,  urns,  and   articles  of  earthen   ware.     It  is 
said,  that  numerous  coins,  some  of  them  silver,  have  ' 
been  excavated.     The  Romans  evacuated  Britain  i 
in  the  year  448  ;  and  the  supposition,  therefore,  is,  ' 
that  the  remains  of  this  villa  must  be  at  least  four- 
teen hundred  years  old. 

(To  be  conttnned.) 


THE    FRIEND, 


jou  please.  Done  in  .1  cold  air  it  is  much  better, 
because  the  air  is  much  denser,  and  will  act  more 
powerfully  in  expanding  the  chest.  Exercising  the 
chest  in  this  manner,  it  will  become  flexible  and 
expansible,  and  will  enlarge  the  capacity  and  size 
of  the  lungs. 


Chrisfian  love  and  Charity. 
The  nature  of  christian  love  and  charity  is  fully 
and  abundantly  described  in  tlie  Holy  Scriptures, 
where  it  is  prefcrrpd  before  all   otber  virtues  and 
properties  whatsoever,  as  that  which  comprohendeth 
in  it  all  other  perfections,  and  is  the  root  and  spring 
of  them.     There  can    be  no  true  virtue,  but  thai 
which  procecdeth  from  love ;  hence  God  himself  it 
called  love,  as  being  that  under  which  all  his  innu- 
merable and  unutterable  perfections  are  included, 
By  this  love  we  are  redeemed  from  the  corruption  of 
our  nature,  and  have  received  the  benefit  of  a  Me- 
diator. This  is  the  banner  wherewith  God  covereth 
liis  children  :  this  is  that  which  constrained  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  lay  down  his  life  for  us — thi 
exercise  of  it  is  given  by   Christ,    as  the  princi 
pal  token  of  his  disciples.     It  is  numbered  as  the 
5rst  fruit  of  the  Spirit — it  is  called  the  fulfillinn-  of 
;he  law;  for  to  love  God  above  all  things,  and^ur 
aeighbour  as  ourselves,  is  the  sum  not  only  of  the 
aw,  but  of  the  gospel  also.     Paul  giveth  to  this 
ove  or  charity  the  precedence  before  either  faith  or 
lopo.     By  his  description  of  it,  the  excellency  of 
ove  is  shown ;  so  the  necei3,sity  of  pressing  after  it, 
md  living  in  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  all 
rue  christians.     The  testimony  which  is  required 
if  our  really  being  in  the  love  of  God,  Christ  him- 
clf  signifieth  to  us  :   '  If  you  love  me,  keep  my 
ommandments.'     As  the  beloved    disciple   John 
aith,  showing  us  the  falsehood  of  such,  as  pretend 
o  know  God,  and  yet  do  not  so,   '  He  that  saith, 
e  knows  God,  and  keeps  not  his  commandments, 
i  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him ;'  so  it  may  be 
Iso  said,  he  that  says  he  loves  God,  and  keeps  not 
is  commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
,im ;  according  as  the  same  Apostle  saith,  '  For 
lis  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  command- 
!erits.'_    Hence   it  is   apparent   that  love  without 
prity  is  but  a  false  pretence ;  and  that  whatsoever 
inders  from  the  practice  of  this  love  of  God,  or 
jithdraws  from  the  obedience  of  the  least  of  his 
[)mmands,  is  to  be  denied,  and  no  ways  to  be  en- 
irtained  ;  as  being  either  the  love  of  the  devil,  the 
>ve  of  the  world,  or  the  love  of  self,  and  not  the 
ye  of  the  Father.    As  from  the  love  of  God,  there 
Hseth  a  great  fervency  and  desire  of  mind,  that  it 
lay  be  wholly  united  with  the   Lord,  and   made 
^nformable  unto  his  will   in  all   things,   so  from 
Snce  ariseth  also  a  certain  aversion  from,  iudio-na- 
bn  of,  and  even  hatred  to,  whatsoever  is  contrary 
creunto,  or  has  a  tendency  to  lead  from  it,  which 
commonly  called  zeal,  which  zeal  having  a  right 
indatiou,  and  j^foceeding  iiiirely  from  Ike  love  of 
«/,  is  a  great  virtue,  greatly  to  "bo  commended 
d  pressed  after;  and  ihe  defect  llierenf  is  justly 
m-ovable   in  a  christian.     Paul  commends  the 
irinthians  for  their  zeal — and  for  this  end  has  the 
ace  of  God  appeared  unto  all,  that   there   might 

a  people  gathered  zealous  of  good  works. 
But  as  there  is  a  true  zeal,  so  there  is  a  false  one; 
d  it  is  not  more  needful  to  have  the  one,  than  it 
to  avoid  the  other.  Now  as  the  true  zeal  pro- 
>dcth  only  from  the  pure  love  of  God,  and  a 
aple  regard  to  his  honour  and  glory,  so  the  false 
il  procecdeth  from  the  love  of  something  else,  and 
3  regard  to  other  things.  Of  this  false°zeal  there 
!  several  kinds  as  well  as  degrees  ;  all  of  which, 
)Ugh  they  ought  to  be  shunned,  yet  some  are  far 

re  hurtful  and  pernicious  than  others.  The  wor.'t 


of  these,  is  where  men,  through  pride,  lust,  ambition, 
or  envy,  show  themselves  furious,  and  zealous  to 
satisfy  and  fulfil  their  desires  and  affections.     From 
this  zeal  did  Cain  slay  Abel,  Ishmael  mocked  Isaac, 
Esau  hated  Jacob,  &c.     A  second  kind  is,  whore 
uien  who  are  not  faithful  to  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion they  profess  to  acknowledge  as  true ;  being 
conscious  themselves,  and  known  to  be  such  as  are 
icious  and  profligate,  yet  do  violently  persecute 
and  oppress  others,  who  differ  from  them  ;  though 
these  be  not  only  equal  to  them,  but  even  by  their 
own  acknowledgment,  exceed  them,  in  temperance 
and  virtue ;  having  nothing  to  charge  them  with, 
but  they  agree  not  with  them  in  judgment  and  prac-' 
tice  in  matters  of  religion.     This  apparently  is  a 
false  zeal,  and  not  of  God.     For,  if  it  proceeded 
from  the  true  love  of  God,  it  would  first  operate  in 
themselves  to  the  removing  of  all  those  things,  which 
they  acknowledge  to  be  contrary  to  this  love  of  God 
before  it  exerted  itself  towards  others ;  seeing,  as 
the  proverb  is,  charity  begins  at  home.     Like'^this 
was  the  zeal  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  per 
secuted  Christ  for  a  breaker  of  the  law,  which  they 
did  not  fulfil.     A  third  sort  is  of  such,  who  indeed 
walk  strictly  to  their  own  principles,  making  con- 
science of  their  way,  but  being  blinded  in  their  under- 
standing, do  persecute  truth,  supposing  it  be  error. 
Of  this  number  was  Paul  before  his  conversion,  be- 
ing as  to  the  law  blameless,  and  persecuting'  the 
saints  out  of  zeal.     A  fourth  or  last  sort  is,  when 
men  being  truly  enlightened  in  their  understanding, 
but  their  will,  heart  and  affections,  not  being  thor- 
oughly leavened  with  the  love  of  God,  do  condemn 
things  justly  reprovable,  but  not  out  of  the  pure 
drawings  of  divine  love,  but  from  a  mixture  of  self 
in  the  forwardness  of  tlwir  oicn  iviU,  as  not  sufft 
any  to  be  contrary  unto  them.     This  wrong  zeal 
ought  to  be  watched  against ;  and  those  who  arc 
guilty  of  it,  it  were  fit  they  waited  to  be  redeemed 
from  it.     But  the  pure,  undefiled  zeal,  that  is  ac- 
cptable  to  God,  is  that  which  proceeds,  not  only 


v.v,j,...„av,   „^  uuu,  in   luai  wuicn  proceeds,  not  only 
from  a  pure  and  clear  understanding,  but  also  from 
a  renewed  and  sanctified  will,  which  moves  not  of 
or  from  self,  but  from  and  for  the  Lord.—  Vniv 
sal  Love,  by  R.  Barclay. 

"While  being  professedly  zealous  for  the  truth,  it 
IS  needful  to  look  into  our  own  hearts,  to  see  whe- 
ther the  love  of  God  is  the  moving  spring,  and 
whether  love  to  our  brother  is  one  of  the  essential 
fruits.  To  cast  out  the  names  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ  to  reproach,  not  allowing  them  to  be  con- 
trary to  us  in  judgment  on  any  non-es,seutial  point, 
IS  a  wrong  zeal,  not  founded  in  dinne  love,  and 
must  injure  the  cause  we  advocate.  Not  only  does 
it  inflict  an  injury  upon  others,  but  it  recoils  upon 
the  individual,  blinds  his  vision,  hardens  his  feel- 
ings, and  may  finally  land  him  in  the  condition  to 
call  light  darkness,  and  to  put  darkness  for  light, 
"0  that  he  shall  not  know  whither  his  course  tends 
r  what  spirit  he  is  governed  by. 

ew  Zealand;  Its  Remarkable  Warm  and  Hot  Springs 

and  lakes. 
New  Zealand,  with  a  wonderful  variety  of  ther- 
mal sources,  supplying  water,  vapour  and  gases 
for  every  exigency  of  pleasure  and  the  cure  of 
dLscasc,  will  one  day  be  resorted  to  by  large  num- 
bers from  the  then  republican  States  of  Australia 
and  Polynesia,  as  well  as  from  the  remoter  Bur- 
mah  and  Hindostan.  Nor  will  visitors  be  wantino 
from  Europe  itself,  and  especially  from  the  British 
Isles,  who  will  find  a  people  of  their  own  race 
speaking    their   own    language,   and   livinir   under 


kindred  institutions  with  those  of  their 


own  country. 


Of  it  they  will  be  still  further  reminded  by  old 
familiar  names,  as  of  the  Thames,  given  to  one  of 
the  largest  rivers,  and  of  Auckland,  as  the  scat  of 


government  of  New  Zealand.  Additional  attractions 
will  be  oflered  in  an  equable  and  salubrious  climate, 
in  which  there  is  no  great  heat  in  summer  nor 
severe  cold  in  winter.  In  Auckland,  situated  in  a 
bay  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  thermometer  rose  only 
once  as  high  as  84  deg.  F.,  or  descended  as  low  as 
30  deg.,  and  seldom  was  it  below  40  deg.  F.  The 
place  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  Europe 
which  IS  on  an  isothermal  line,  or  one  of  the  same 
mean  annual  temperature  as  Auckland,  is  the 
famed  Montpeher,  in  France.  The  former  is  in  lat 
30  deg.  51  min.  S.,  and  long.  174  deg.  4.5  min  E 
and  the  latter  is  in  lat.  43  deg.  36  min.  N.  and 
long.  3  deg.  52  min.  E. ;  but  in  Montpelier  the  dif- 
ference between  the  hottest  and  the  coldest  month 
IS  68  deg.  of  Fahrenheit ;  whereas  in  Auckland  the 
difference  is  1 9  deg.  8  min.  F. 

Continual  movement  is  given  to  the  atmosphere 
by  winds  which  blow  either  from  the  north  and 
the  north-west,  or  from  the  south  and  the  south- 
west. Out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days, 
there  were  only  twelve  which  could  be  called  calm' 
days  ;  during  two  hundred  and  thirteen  the  wind 
was  from  the  north  or  north-west ;  and  during  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  from  the  south  or  south-ea.st. 
In  one  feature,  the  frequency  of  rain,  English  set- 
tlers wiU  be  reminded  continually  of  their  own  hu- 
mid climate.  Here  it  produces  almost  everywhere 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  as  evinced  both  in 
numerous  .springs,  streamlets  and  rivers,  and  the 
facdity  with  which,  as  at  Auckland,  water  can  be 
procured  by  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 
Another  genial  effect  of  an  atmosphere  so  generally 
charged  with  moisture,  is  the  richness  and  the  peren- 
nial verdure  of  vegetation  in  this  favoured  island. 
Everywhere  trees  and  shrubs  grow  on  the  man^in 
of  the  sea  without  injury  from  the  salt  spray.     '^ 

There  remains  a  still  higher  recommendation  of 
New  Zealand  than  any  which  we  have  as  yet  no- 
ticed. It  is  in  the  fine  physical  organization  of  its 
native  inhabitants,  and  the  entire  adaptation  of  its 
climate  to  the  constitutions  of  European  settlers,  and 
of  their  children  who  show  no  deterioration  from 
the  original  stock,  as  they  are  represented  to  do  in 
New  South  Wales  and  in  Xan  Dieman's  Land ; 
and  hence  it  may  be  said  with  some  confidence' 
that  no  country  is  better  suited  than  New  Zealand' 
for  a  colony  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

New  Zealand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe 
from_  Iceland,  and  in  its  climate  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions contrasting  so  strongly  with  this  latter 
island,  bears,  notwithstanding,  a  close  aflinity  to  it 
in  its  pseudo-volcanic  phenomena — including,  espe- 
cially, the  number  and  variety  of  its  thermal  springs 
and  thermal  lakes,  and  its  geysers — ejections  of 
water  and  sand — and  mud,  fumaroles  and  solfataras. 
3  are  connected  with  the  volcano  of  Tongariro, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  Island  or 
division  of  New  Zealand,  and  with  its  crater  still 
smoking. 

"We  are  told,  every  now  and  then,  of  Nature's 
hidden  laboratory,  in  which  she  prepares  those  im- 
mense masses  of  mineral  and  saline  substances 
which  are  afterwards  brought  to  the  Ught  of  day, 
wrought  out  in  such  various  shapes  and  fashions, 
and  applied  to  such  a  variety  of  purposes  by  the 
ingenuity  of  man  for  the  gratification  of  his  wants 
and  the  indulgence  in  luxnrious  enjoyments.  Some 
of  the  grand  processes  of  subterranean  origin  are 
finished  under  our  eyes,  on  the  surface,  as  in  the 
eruptions  of  volcanoes,  the  flow  of  mineral  and  ther- 
mal springs,  and  the  deposit,  from  clear  waters,  of 
salts  of  different  kinds,  in,  sometimes,  very  large 
quantities,  as  in  the  regular  salines,  and  in  the  hot 
springs  of  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  &c.. 

In  New  Zealand,  nature's  laboratory  is  very  ac- 
tive, and  so  also  is  nature's  kitchen  and  pharmacy. 
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She  supplies  from  tlie  numerous  hot  springs  of  this 
island,  water  at  a  boiling  temperature,  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  to  cook  their  victuals,  or  when  a  differ- 
ent style  is  required,  the  food  is  done  in  the  steam 
which  rises  from  the  springs  or  through  the  crevices 
of  rocks,  which  last  are  often  hot  enough  to  allow  of 
bakino-  also  being  carried  on.     In  all  these  fashions 
of  preparing  food  there  is  a  uniformity  of  moist  heat 
in  the  water  and  in  the  vapour,  and  of  dry  heat  in  the 
rooks,  which  the  most  exacting  of  culinary  artists 
look  for  in  vain  in  the  best  appointed  kitchens  of 
the  great  capitals  of  Europe  or  of  our  own  country. 
Nature's  pharmacy  is  here  on  a  large  scale.  The 
island  abounds  in  baths,  measured  not  by  feet,  but 
by  furlongs  and  miles,  and  of  every  variety— cold, 
warm,  hot  and  vapour,  for  general  or  local  apphca- 
tion.     Some  examples  of  the  last  mentioned  modes 
are  quite  novel,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time,  de- 
cidedly practical  and  to  the  purpose.      With   us, 
when  a  man  wishes  to  warm  himself  thoroughly, 
he  stands  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  with 
behind  his  back,  taking  good  care,  the  while,  not  to 
burn  his  coat  while  he  is  warming  his  body.     The 
New  Zealander,  losing  no  time  in  studying  propor- 
tionate distances,  sets  himself  down  at  once — not, 
indeed,  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  warmth-supplymg 
water  of  an  extemporaneous  seat-bath.  There  he  can 
sit  and  chat  or  take  a  nap,  and  even  pass  an  entire 
nio-ht.      If,  again,  he  wishes  to  vary  the  sensations 
produced  by  baths  of  different  media,  he  has  his 
choice  either  of  the  water  of  the  limpid  spring  or 
that  thickened  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  or,  final- 
ly, of  mud  or  argillaceous  earth  itself— all  of  them  of 
a  high  temperature.     After  a  time  the  doctors  will 
come  along,  and  with  German  refinement  and  ab- 
stractions, and  some  mystifications,  tell  their  civi- 
lized patients  the  consistence  and  the  degree  of  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  to  meet  this  or  that  indication, 
and  the  time  necessary  to  procure  the  bath-shower, 
the  crisis,  &o.     What  glorious  days  are  in  store  for 
the  sick  and  the  invalid  in  this  distant  island  of  the 
Pacific,  and   with  what  pharmacological  conceits 
their  brains  will  be  puzzled  by  some  new  Priesnitz, 
rejoicing,*perhap3,  in  an  euphonious  New  Zealand 
title,  such  as  Korra-Korra,  from  Eaheimmauive. 

(To  bu  continued.) 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  LiTerpool  to  the  iTth  iilt. 

The  Swiss  difficulty  has  been  termiaated,  the  Commit- 
tee of  both  Houses  of  the  Swiss  Federation  having  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  to  release  the  insurgent  prisoners.  No 
formal  engagements  have  been  made  by  Prussia,  but  it 
is  understood  the  King  renounces  all  claim  to  the  sove- 
reignty and  revenue  of  Neufchatel.  The  two  castles  of 
Neufchatel  and  Lochelle,  however,  remain  the  King's 
private  property,  and  their  revenues  are  to  be  disbursed 
in  local  charities. 

Advices  from  China  had  been  received  to  the  24tb  of 
Eleventh  mo.  The  Governor  of  Canton  continued  un- 
yielding. The  American  vessels  of  war  had  destroyed 
tlie  barrier  forts.  It  is  stated,  in  explanation  of  the 
Americans  being  involved  in  the  quarrel,  that  the  Chinese 
having  offered  a  price  for  the  heads  of  the  English,  some 
American  heads  were  sent  in  by  mistake.  The  origin  ' 
cause  of  hostilities  appears  to  have  been  even  more 
trifling  than  it  was  first  represented.  The  boat's  crew, 
arrested  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  were  all  Chinese, 
(some  of  whom  were  charged  with  piracy,)  and  they 
were  on  board  a  Chinese  boat,  but  it  carried  an  English 

fiag- 

The  Russian  army  in  Circassia  had  met  with  a  dis- 
astrous defeat.  They  were  forced  to  retreat,  with  a  loss 
of  2000  men  and  their  artillery.  The  Russian  General 
was  killed. 

The  Portuguese  Cortes  met  on  the  1st  ult.     The  King 
thanks  to  England  and  the  United  States  for 
•  aftbrded  to  the  famishing  inhabitants  of  the 
Cape  de  Verdes. 


A  bill  relative  to  the  treatment  of  slaves  on  Prussian 
territory,  has  been  prepared  and  laid  before  the  Cham- 
bers, by  which  every  slave  that  touches  Prussian  soil,  is 
to  be  considered  free. 

From  Constantinople,  it  is  stated  that  the  diplomatic 
conferences  respecting  the  Danubian  Principalities,  con- 
tinued. The  Porte  proposed  to  establish  two  classes  of 
Boyards,  or  noble  proprietors  of  land,  great  Boyards  and 
small  Boyards,  but  the  Ambassadors  objected  to  this 
division,  and  resolved  that  only  one  uniform  class  of 
land  proprietors  is  to  exist. 

Meetings  continue  to  be  held  throughout  Great  Bri- 
tain against  the  tax  on  incomes.  A  second  Submarine 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  has  been  organized  in  Lon- 
don, to  go  direct  to  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  quiet,  with  but  little 
demand  for  speculation  or  export ;  prices  had  slightly 
declined.  The  flour  market  was  inactive,  at  a  decline  of 
%d.  per  bbl.  In  corn  there  was  a  moderate  business,  at 
335.  <jd.  a  33s.  M.  per  480  lbs.  The  London  money 
market  was  without  change.     Consols,  93J. 

CHILI. — This  country  continues  to  progress  in  pros- 
perity, and,  unlike  all  the  other  Spanish  American  Re- 
publics, is  free  from  civil  strife.     Railroad  trains  now 
run  from  Valparaiso  to  Limache,  and  it  was  expected  that 
the  line  would  be  extended  to  Santiago   speedily, 
floating  dock  has  been  erected  in  the  harbour  of  Va 
paraiso,  capable  of  admitting  ships  of  800  tons.     The 
astronomical  labours  of  Moesta,  Director  of  the  Santiago 
Observatory,  were  about  being  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.    The  harvest,  then  about  commencing,   pro- 
mised  an  abundant  yield.     Two  Ministers  from  Costa 
Rica  were  expected  in  Chili,  their  mission  being  to 
ganize  with  Chili  and  Peru,  a  plan  of  jointly  opposing 
filibustering  invasions. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.— When  last  heard  from,  Walk- 
was  surrounded  by  the  Central  Americans,  destitute 
of  provisions,  and  his  army  reduced  to  about  five  hun- 
dred men,  all  that  remained  of  '7000,  who  have  at  vari- 
ous times  been  sent  from  the  United  States,  to  sustain 
him.  Considerable  reinforcements  have  recently  sailed 
from  New  Orleans  and  New  York  ;  but  at  the  latest  dates 
the  Costa  Ricans  held  possession  of  Greytown,  which 
cuts  ofi"  the  communication  of  Walker  with  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Most  of  the  Americans  who  have  gone  to  Ni- 
caragua, have  died  of  disease. 

UNITED  STATES.— Conr/ress.— The  House  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means  have  reported  an  amended  Taritf 
bill,  which  they  estimate  will  reduce  the  annual  revenue 
bout  fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  proposed  to  re- 
uce  the  duty  on  sugar,  molasses,  lead,  salt,  wool  and 
lemp,  to  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Iron,  cotton,  woolen 
and  silk  manufactures  to  be  retained  as  now.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  have  reported  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  people  of  Kansas,  which  provides  for  a  new  elec 
tion  of  members  of  the  legislative  Assembly,  and  de 
Clares  all  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Pro-slavery 
Legislature  invalid,  and  of  no  binding  force  or  effect. 
Preston  S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  who  acquired  no- 
toriety by  his  assault  on  Senator  Sumner,  died  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  27th  ult.,  after  a  short  illness.  A  bill  has 
passed  the  House,  fixing  the  boundaries  of  Minnesota, 
and  authorizing  the  people  thereof  to  frame  for  them- 
selves a  Constitution  and  State  government.  The  pro- 
sed new  State  will  embrace  about  70,000  square  miles, 
leaving  west  of  the  boundary  about  90,000  square  miles, 
to  be  hereafter  erected  into  a  government,  by  the  name 
of  Dacotah.  A  similar  bill  in  relation  to  Oregon,  has 
been  passed.  The  new  State  will  have  an  area  of  57,000 
square  miles ;  its  present  population  is  estimated  at 
90,000. 

California.  —  A  late  arrival  at  New  York  brought 
$1,170,000  in  specie,  and  San  Francisco  dates  to  the  5th 
ult.  Business  at  San  Francisco  was  extremely  dull. 
The  arrival  of  gold  from  the  interior  was  increasing,  but 
there  was  still  a  scarcity.  The  total  export  of  gold  from 
that  port  during  1856,  amounted  to  $50,697,484,  being 
$5,514,803  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Much  rain 
had  fallen  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  except  the  southern, 
in  some  sections  of  which  the  fields  were  destitute  of 
vegetation,  and  the  cattle  dying  of  starvation, 
northern  mining  regions,  the  rains  have  fallen  copiously, 
and  large  quantities  of  gold  have  been  washed  out. 
More  snow  has  fallen  on  the  coast  range  than  for  seven 
years  previously.  There  is  said  to  be  no  disposition 
California  to  repudiate  the  State  debt.  It  was  expected 
the  Legislature  would  pass  a  bill  authorizing  the  pay 
ment  of  the  debt,  and  submitting  the  matter  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  for  ratification.  San  Francisco  has  sustained 
but  litUe  loss  by  fire,  during  the  last  year,  the  total 
timates  amounting  to  only  $105,000.  The  San  Francisco 
Herald  urges  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  give  an  unqualified  pledge  in  favour  of  the  Kansas  Ne- 
braska act.  It  says  :  "  We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 


the  probability  that,  before  the  lapse  of  six  years,  the  Se- 
nate of  the  United  States  will  be  called  upon  for  the  prac- 
tical assertion  of  the  principle  of  that  law  by  the  admission 
of  a  slave  State  on  the  Pacific  coast,  north  of  thirty-six  de- 
d  thirty  minutes."  A  movement  is  on  foot  among 
the  Chinese  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Accord- 
ng  to  the  most  reliable  statistics  published,  there  are  at 
jresent  about  38,000  of  this  race  of  people  in  the  State 
of  California. 

Oregon.— The  dates  are  to  Twelfth  mo.  20th.  The 
Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  vote  by  the 
people,  on  the  question  of  forming  a  State  Constitution. 
Heavy  snows  have  fallen  in  the  territory.  The  gold 
mines  in  the  southern  portion  of  Oregon,  are  said  to  be 
paying  well  this  winter. 

PAiVa&Zp/iia.- Mortality  last  week,  291;  of  scarlet 
fever,  50. 

Miscellaneous. — Marine  Losses. — In  the  late  gales 
the  British  coasts,  about  400  vessels  met  with  serious 
damage,  and  of  that  number  150  were  driven  ashore,  and 
80  totally  wrecked.     There  was  also  great  loss  of  life  in 
many  instances. 

More  Camels. — Another  importation  of  camels,  (41  u 
number,)  has  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  U.  S.  gov 
ernment.  Those  first  imported  are  found  to  thrive  and 
answer  a  good  purpose. 

A  Biirricane. — A  terrific  hurricane  devastated  the 
Philippine  Islands  on  the  27th  of  Tenth  mo.  Many  thou- 
sands of  houses  were  destroyed. 

Burning  a  Slave.— A  negro  at  Abbeville,  Ala.,  having 
murdered  his  master,  he  was  recently  burned  to  death, 
in  the  presence  of  from  4000  to  5000  spectators. 

Ice-Bound. — The  New  Haven  Register  says,  that  Long 
Island  and  Connecticut  .are  now  connected  by  solid  ice 
for  the  first  time  since  the  memory  of  man. 

British  Railways.— At  the  close  of  1856,  there  were 
60  miles  of  railroad  in  Great  Britain,  constructed  al 
average  cost  of  £34,782  per  mile.     The  traffic  receipts 
of  the  year  amounted  to  £22,995,500. 

Trade  of  Honolulu,  S.  /.—On  the  3d  of  Twelfth  mo. 
there  were  63  whalers  and  10  other  ships,  mostly  largt 
vessels,  lying  in  the  harbour  of  the  port. 

Insolvency. — The   number  of  failures  in   the   Un 
States,  in  1856,  is  said  to  have  been   2705,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  liabilities,  amounting  to  over  fifty  millions  O' 
dollars. 
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Died,  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  on  the  23d  of  Twelfth  mont 
last,  Elizabeth  Pkrky  ;  a  member  of  South  Kingstow 
Monthly  Meeting,  aged  68  years.  She  was  graciousi 
sustained  in  much  patience,  through  a  very  painful  ill 
ness ;  her  language  being  repeatedly,  "  I  feel  that  m' 
suft'ering  is  none  too  much  ;  that  I  can  bear  it  all."  Sh 
said,  that  a  great  many  comfortable  passages  of  Scrip 
ture  passed  through  her  mind;  instancing  the  promis 
to  those  that  mourn  in  Zion,  that  there  shall  be  give 
unto  them  "  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourr 
g,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness, 
which,  we  doubt  not,  has  been  verified  to  her;  and  thf 
she  has  entered  into  that  city,  where  "  the  Lord  God  wi 
ipe  away  tears  from  oft'  all  faces." 

,  at  his  residence,  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  on  Sixth-da 

evening,  the  16th  ult.,  Geouge  Bacon,  in  the  77th  ye> 
of  his  age ;  a  much  esteemed  member  and  elder  ( 
Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

,  on  the  22d  ult.,  at  New  Baltimore,  Green   Co 

N.  Y.,  Jeremiah  T.  Bedell,  aged  nearly  58  years; 
member  of  Coeymans  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  ens 
bled  to  bear  a  lingering  illness  with  exemplary  patiend 
appearing  fully  resigned  to  the  divine  will  respectiil 
him.  He  expressed  his  willingness  to  go,  and  that  1 
felt  prepared,  believing  that  he  was  not  deceived,  thouf 
he  knew  Satan  sometimes  transforms  himself  as  into  » 
angel  of  light,  and  would  deceive,  if  it  were  possible,  tl 
very  elect.  On  its  being  evident  that  he  was  failing  fai 
he  was  asked,  if  he  knew  those  around  him?  he  replie 
"  I  know  you  all ;  my  faculties  are  not  impaired ;  it  i 
better  for  mo  to  depart,  and  be  with  Christ."  On  tl 
morning  before  he  died,  he  petitioned,  "Lord,  now  lett« 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  ha' 
seen  thy  salvation."  His  removal  is  deeply  felt  by  I 
family  and  friends,  but  they  have  the  suslainii-g  ho 
that,  through  divine  mercy,  he  is  gathered  v,  ..i.  the  j 
of  all  generations. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  170.) 

There  is  a  passage  in  Wordsworth's  "Excursion," 
in  which  he  describes  the  benevolent  and  philoso- 
phical hero  of  his  poem,  a  peddler,  listening  to  the 
complaints  of  poverty,  and  searching  into  the  causes 
of  the  evil  : 

"  Nor  was  ho  loath  to  enter  ragged  huts, 
Huts  where  his  charity  was  blest;  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend. 
And,  sometimes,  where  the  poor  man  held  dispute 
Witli  his  own  mind,  unable  to  subdue 
Impatienco»  through  inajitness  to  perceive 
General  distress  in  his  particuhir  lot; 
Or  cherishing  resentment,  or  in  vain 
Struggling  against  it,  with  a  soul  perplex'd 
And  finding  in  herself  no  steady  power 
To  draw  the  line  of  comfort  tha"t  divides 
Calamity,  the  chastisement  of  heaven, 
Krora  the  injustice  of  our  brother  meu  ; 
To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  judge ; 
Who,  with  an  understanding  heart,  allay'd 
The  perturbation;  listen'd  to  the  plea; 
Resolv'd  the  dubious  point;  and  sentence  gave 
So  grounded,  so  applied,  that  it  was  heard 
With  softeu'd  spirit — e'en  when  it  condemn'd." 
_  The  poor  man  is  accustomed  to  hold  dispute  with 
his  own  mind  ;  he  thinks  his  particular  lot  is  worse 
than  the  general  lot ;   his  soul  is  perplexed  in  con- 
sidering whether  his  condition  is  produced  by  a  com- 
mon law  of  society,  or  by  the  injustice  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;    the    experienced    friend    listens,    discusses, 
argues — but  he  argues  in  a  temper  that  produces 
-  softened  spirit.     The  adviser  soothes  rather  than 
inflames,  by  dealing  with  such  questions  with  "  an 
understanding  heart."     He  unites  the  sympathizino- 
heart  with  the  reasoning  understanding. 

Now,  we  may  fairly  inquire  if,  during  the  many 
unfortunate  occasions  that  arc  constantly  arisinrf  of 
contests  for  what  are  called  the  rights  of  lab'our 
against  what  is  called  the  tyranny  of  capital,  those 
who  are  the  most  immediate  sufl'erers  in  the  con- 
test are  addressed  with  the  "  understanding  heart  T' 
If  argument  be  used  at  all,  the  principles  which 
govern  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  are 
put  too  often  dietatorially  or  patronizingly  before 
them,  as  dry,  abstract  propositions.  They  are  not 
set  forth  as  matters  of  calm  inquiry,  whose  truths, 
when  dispassionately  examined,  may  be  found  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  steadily-increasing  rate 
of  wages,  aflfording  the  employed  a  greater  amount 
of  comforts  and  conveniences,  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  increasing  capital,  under  conditions  which 
depend  upon  the  workers  themselves.  The  result 
generally  such  as  took  place  in  a  recent  English 
Btrike,  where  one  of  the  leaders  exclaimed,  "  The 


sooner  we  can  rout  political  economy  from  the 
world,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  working-classes." 
It  might,  indeed,  as  well  be  said,  the  sooner  we  can 
rout  acoustics  from  the  world,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  those  who  have  ears  to  hear ;  but  the  absurdity 
would  not  be  corrected  by  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration to  those  who  did  not  comprehend  mathe- 
matics. The  same  person  held  that  political  eco- 
nomy was  incompatible  with  the  gospel  precept  of 
doing  unto  others  as  we  would  be  done  unto,  be- 
cause it  encourr^ges  buying  in  the  cheapest  market, 
and  selling  in  the  dearest ;  and  he  necessarily  as- 
sumed that  political  economy  recommends  the  capi- 
talist to  buy  labour  cheap  and  sell  it  dear.  We 
have  not  learned  that  calmly  and  kindly  he  was 
told,  in  the  real  spirit  of  political  economy,  that  it 
is  impossible  that,  by  any  individual  or  local  ad- 
vantage the  capitalist  may  possess,  he  can  long 
depress  wages  below  the  rate  of  the  whole  country, 
because  other  capitalists  would  enter  into  competi- 
tion for  the  employment  of  labour,  and  raise  the 
average  rate,  If  Wordsworth's  experienced  friend 
had  heard  this  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
axiom  about  markets,  he  would  have  said,  we  think, 
that  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the 
dearest  simply  means,  in  commerce,  to  buy  an  ar- 
ticle where  its  cheapness  represents  abundance,  and 
to  sell  it  in  a  place  where  its  dearncss  represents  a 
want  of  it  and  a  consequent  demand — even  as  he, 
the  peddler,  bought  a  piece  of  cloth  where  there 
was  plenty  of  cloth,  and  sold  it  for  a  profit  where 
there  was  little  cloth.  The  business  of  mercantile 
knowledge  and  enterprise  is  to  discover  and  apply 
these  conditions ;  so  that,  if  a  trader  were  to  buy 
hides  in  New  York,  and  carry  them  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
he  would  reverse  these  conditions — he  would  buy  in 
the  dearest  market,  and  sell  in  the  cheapest.  Poli- 
tical economy — the  declainier  against  it  might  have 
been  told — says,  that  to  produce  cheap  is  essential 
to  large  demand,  and  constantly-increasing  demand  ; 
but  it  does  not  say  that  cheap  production  necessa- 
sarily  implies  diminished  wages.  It  says  that  cheap 
production,  as  a  consequence  of  increased  production, 
depends  upon  the  constantly-increasing  use  of  capital 
in  production,  and  the  constantly-diminishing 
amount  of  mere  manual  labour  compared  with  the 
quantity  produced — which  result  is  effected  by  the 
successive  application  of  all  the  appliances  of  science 
to  the  means  of  production.  At  every  step  of 
scientific  improvement,  there  is  a  demand  for  labour 
of  a  higher  character  than  existed  without  the 
science.  At  every  extended  organization  of  in- 
dustry, resulting  from  an  extended  demand,  not  only 
skilled  labour,  but  trusted  labour,  becomes  more 
and  more  in  request;  and  the  average  amount  of 
all  labour  is  better  paid.  A  bricklayer  is  paid  more 
than  the  man  who  mixes  his  mortar,  because  one  is 
a  skilled  labourer,  and  has  learned  his  art  by  some 
expenditure  of  time,  which  is  capital.  The  mer- 
chant's book-keeper  is  paid  more  than  his  porter, 
because  the  one  has  an  office  of  high  trust  and 
responsibility,  and  the  other  a  duty  to  perform  of 
less  importance,  and  for  which  a  far  greater  number 
of  men  wanting  hire  are  fitted.  We  could  wish 
that  not  only  "  in  ragged  huts,"  but  in  well-ap- 
pointed houses,  were  the  things  better  understood 
that  political  economy  really  does  say. 


The  process  which  has  been  steadily  going  on 
among  us  for  increasing  the  demand  for  skill  and 
trust-worthiness  has  no  doubt  produced  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  funds  for  employ  in  which  neither  skill 
nor  trust  is  required.  Thus  a  great  amount  of  suf- 
fering is  constantly  presented  to  our  view,  which 
benevolence  has  .set  about  relieving,  in  our  time, 
with  a  zeal  which  shows  how  fully  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  great  principle,  to  "  Love  one  an- 
other," is  not  to  evaporate  in  sentiment,  but  is  to 
be  ripened  in  action.  As  nations,  England  and 
America  have  never  been  indifferent  to  the  com- 
mand, "  Feed  the  hungry."  But  the  "  understand- 
ing heart"  has  discovered  that  many  of  the  miseries 
of  society  may  be  relieved  by  other  modes  as  effec- 
tually as  by  almsgiving,  and  perhaps  much  more 
effectually.  Whether  some  of  these  efforts  may  be 
misdirected,  in  no  degree  detracts  from  the  value  of 
the  principle  which  seeks  the  prevention  of  misery 
rather  than  the  relief.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
forms  in  which  misery  has  presented  itself  in  our 
large  cities  has  arisen  from  the  competition  among 
labour  which  may  be  called  unskilled,  because  there 
are  a  numerous  unemployed  body  of  labourers  at 
hand  to  do  the  same  work,  in  which  there  is  no 
special  skill.  This  was  the  case  with  the  semp- 
stresses of  London  ;  and  the  famous  "  Song  of  the 
Shirt"  struck  a  note  to  which  there  was  a  respond- 
ing chord  in  every  bosom.  But  the  terrible  evils 
of  the  low  wages  of  shirt-making  would  not  have 
been  relieved  by  a  universal  agreement  of  the  com- 
munity to  purchase  none  but  shirts  that,  by  their 
price,  could  afford  to  give  higher  wages  to  the  shirt- 
makers.  The  higher  wages  would  have  infallibly 
attracted  more  women  and  more  children  to  the 
business  of  shirt-making.  The  straw-platters,  the 
embroiderers,  the  milliners,  would  have  rushed  to 
shirt-making ;  and,  unless  there  had  been  a  con- 
stantly-increasing rate  of  price  charged  to  the 
wearers  of  shirts,  and  therefore  a  constant  forced 
contribution  to  the  capital  devoted  to  shirt-making, 
the  payment  to  one  shirt-maker  would  have  come 
to  be  divided  among  two  ;  and  the  whole  body, 
thus  doubled  by  a  rate  of  wages  disproportioned 
to  the  rate  of  other  labour  requiring  little  peculiar 
skill,  would  have  been  in  a  worse  condition  in  the 
end  than  in  the  beginning. 

Whatever  suffering  may  arise  out  of  the  compe- 
tion  that  must  exist  between  mere  manual  labour, 
and  also  between  that  labour  which  is  displayed  in 
the  practice  of  some  art  easily  learned,  capable  of 
exercise  by  both  sexes,  and  in  which  very  youn" 
children  may  readily  engage — it  is  scarcely  fair  that 
those  who  witness  the  suffering  of  the  employed  at 
very  low  -wages  should  instantly  conclude  that  the 
employers  are  extortioners  and  oppressors.  A  branch 
of  trade  which  seems  inconsiderable  as  regards  the 
article  produced,  is  often  found  in  a  particular  lo- 
cality, and  furnishes  employment  to  large  numbers. 
In  the  London  parish  of  Oripplegate,  there  are  great 
quantities  of  tooth-brushes  made.  The  handle  is 
Ibrmed  by  the  lathe,  in  which  skilled  labour  is  em- 
ployed. The  hair  is  cut  by  machinery.  The  holes 
in  the  handle  in  which  the  hair  is  inserted,  are  also 
pierced  by  machines.  But  the  insertion  of  the  hair, 
and  the  fastening  it  by  wire,  are  done  by  hand. 
Excellent  people,  who,  with  a  strong  sense  of  chris- 
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tian  duty,  enter  "  ragged  buts"  to  relieve  and  to 
advise,  see  a  number  of  women  and  children  daily 
labouring  at  the  one  task  of  fastening  the  hair  in 
tooth-brushes;  and  they  learn  that  the  -wages  paid 
are  miserably  low.  They  immediately  conclude 
that  the  wages  should  be  higher  ;  because  in  the 
difference  between  the  retail  piice  of  a  tooth-brush 
and  the  manufacturing  cost  there  must  necessarily 
be  large  profits.  They  say,  therefore,  that  the 
wholesale  manufacturer  is  unjust  in  not  giving 
higher  wages.  But  the  retail  price  of  tooth-brushes, 
however  high,  does  not  enable  the  manufacturer, 
necessarily,  to  give  a  payment  more  considerable 
than  the  average  of  such  labour  to  the  women  and 
children  who  very  quickly  learn  the  art  of  fastening 
the  hair.  The  price  he  can  pay  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  average- price  of  such  labour  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  not  in  the  least  unlikely  that  the 
manufacturer  in  Cripplegate  may  not  receive  a 
fourth  of  the  price  at  which  a  tooth-brush  is  sold. 
The  profits  are  determined  by  the  average  of  all 
his  transactions.  Ho  has  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible for  the  export  trade.  If  he  sell  dear,  the  ex- 
port-trader will  see  if  he  cannot  buy  a  hundred 
thousand  tooth-brushes  in  France  instead  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  nothing  to  the  exporter  whether  he  ob- 
tain a  profit  out  of  French  or  English  tooth-brushes. 
Again.  The  manufacturer  sends  a  hundred  thou- 
sand tooth-brashes  to  a  wholesale  dealer  at  New 
York,  who  supplies  the  retailers  throughout  the 
United  States.  But  before  the  New  York  merchant 
will  repeat  the  order,  he  will  ascertain  whether  he 
can  buy  the  article  cheaper  at  Birmingham ;  and 
one  per  cent,  lower  will  decide  against  Cripplegate. 
Now,  in  all  these  domestic  labours  involving  small 
skill,  the  question  is,  whether  the  miserably-paid 
workers  can  do  anything  more  profitable.  Mr. 
Mayhew  says  that  some  large  classes  "  do  not  ob- 
tain a  fair  living  price  for  their  work,  because,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  needle-workers  and  other  domes- 
tic manufacturers,  their  livehhood  is  supposed  to  be 
provided  for  them  by  the  husband  or  father ;  and 
hence  the  remuneration  is  viewed  rather  as  an  aid 
to  the  family  income  than  as  an  absolute  means  of 
support."  It  is  not  what  is  "  supposed,"  or  what 
is  "  viewed,"  that  determines  the  question.  It  is 
what  really  is.  Such  employ  may,  unhappily,  be 
sought  by  many  as  "  an  absolute  means  of  sup- 
port." But  if  there  be  an  almost  unlimited  num- 
ber who  seek  it  as  "  an  aid  to  the  family  income," 
there  is  no  possibility  of  preventing  a  competition, 
perfectly  equal  as  regards  the  wages  of  labour,  but 
wretchedly  unequal  in  the  application  of  those 
wages. 

(To  be  continued.) 


To  Friends  in  the  Ministry. 
All  Friends,  iclio  are  moved  of  the  Lord  to  speak 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  whom  the  Lord  hath  made 
to  be  his  mouth,  speak  not  your  own  words  to  feed 
the  sensual  part  of  man,  in  your  own  wiUs ;  for 
then  God  is  not  honoured,  and  wisdom  is  not  jus- 
tified. But  ye  that  are  moved  to  speak,  speak  the 
word  of  the  Lord  faithfully ;  neither  add  to  it  with 
your  reason,  nor  diminish  from  it  with  a  disobe- 
dient mind  ;  but  speaking  the  word  of  the  Lord 
faithfully,  it  is  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword,  to 
cut  down  all  deceit,  and  a  fire  to  burn  up  the  chafi"; 
and  it  purifies  you  that  speak  it,  and  so  as  a  ham- 
mer, it  will  break  down  all  the  contrary.  The  word 
is  but  one,  which  sanctifies  all,  and  cleanseth  the 
heart,  and  reconciles  to  God.  The  light  is  but  one, 
and  all  being  guided  by  it,  all  are  subject  to  one, 
and  are  one  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit.  If  your 
minds  turn  from  the  light,  and  that  mind  speak  of 
the  light,  there  gets  up  pride  and  presumption,  anc 
the  will,  and  then  ye  begin  to  strike  your  fellow- 


servants.  Therefore,  all  dear  friends  and  brethren, 
be  servant-s  to  the  Truth,  and  do  not  strive  for  mas- 
tery, but  serve  one  another  in  love.  Wash  one  an- 
other's feet,  take  Christ  for  your  example,  that  I 
may  hear  of  no  strife  among  you ;  but  all  walk  in 
the  Truth,  and  in  the  love  of  it,  up  to  God,  for  there 
ye  are  my  joy  and  crown  in  the  Lord.  Children 
would  be  striving ;  but  that  which  would  have  the 
mastery,  must  die,  and  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Therefore,  mind  not  high  things, 
but  fear,  and  condescend  to  men  of  low  degree ; 
for  the  fear  of  the  Lord  keeps  the  heart  clean,  and 
the  pure  in  heart  see  God.  G.  F. 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Hugo  Grotius,  a  man  of  universal  knowledge, 
winds  up  his  life  and  choice  in  this  remarkable 
saying,  which  should  abate  the  edge  of  the  most 
inordinate  desires  after  what  they  falsely  call  learn- 
ing, viz.:  "I  would  give  all  my  learning  and 
honour  for  the  plain  integrity  of  John  Ulrick," 
who  was  a  religious  poor  man,  that  spent  eight 
hours  of  his  time  in  prayer,  eight  in  labour,  and 
but  eight  in  meals,  sleep,  and  other  necessaries.  To 
one  who  admired  his  great  industry,  Hugo  Grotius 
returned  this  reply  :  "  Ah  !  I  have  consumed  my 
life  in  laboriou.sly  doing  nothing."  To  another, 
who  inquired  of  his  wisdom  and  learning  what 
course  to  take,  he  solemnly  answered,  "  Be  serious." 
Such  was  the  sense  he  had,  how  much  a  serious 
life  excelled,  and  was  of  force,  towards  a  dying 
hour.  Salmasius,  a  famous  French  scholar,  and 
his  contemporary,  who  after  his  many  volumes  of 
learning,  by  which  he  had  acquired  great  venera- 
tion, among  men  of  books,  confessed  so  far  to  have 
mistaken  true  learning,  in  which  solid  happiness 
consists,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  I  have  lost  a 
world  of  time — time,  that  most  precious  thing  in 
the  world  ;  whereof,  had  I  but  one  year  more,  it 
should  be  spent  in  David's  Psalms  and  Paul's 
Epistles.  Oh,  sirs!"  said  he  to  those  about  him, 
"  mind  the  world  less,  and  God  more.  The  fear  of 
the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil, 
that  is  understanding." 

The  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  has  sent,  which  is  life  eternal,  is  obtained  in  no 
other  way,  but  by  the  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
communicated  and  opened  by  it  in  the  heart.  "  I 
thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  thou  hast  hid  those  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent  in  this  world,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes.  Even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
thy  sight."  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  rcvecd  him." 
This  knowledge  is  of  infinite  moment  to  the  soul, 
compared  with  which  all  other  knowledge,  however 
tLseful  in  time,  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

New  Zealand;  Its  Remarkable  Warm  and  Hot  Springs 
and  Lakes. 

(Continued  from  page  176.) 

Wo  will  take  Lake  Taupo  as  the  centre  of  a  dis- 
trict rich  in  thermography.  It  is  situated  in  a 
straight  line,  running  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  between 
Cape  Egmont  on  the  western  and  East  Cape  on  the 
opposite  coast,  in  lat.  38  4.5  S.,  and  Ion.  176  E. 
"  In  this  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  direction,  the  country," 
says  Dr.  Dieffcnbach,  "  is  impressed  with  the  traces 
of  volcanic  action,  which,  indeed,  is  still  going  on, 
and  had  its  principal  point  of  activity  in  the  crater 
of  the  Tongariro,  the  base  of  which  is  about  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  lake.  There  are,  besides, 
innumerable  boiling  springs,  solfataras  and  stufas, 
in  the  same  line,  and  its  easternmost  boundary  is 
the  island  of  Pidiia-i-walcau,  or  White  Island, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  sumuiit  of  a  crater, 


still  active,  and  but  little  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  sea."  Of  the  chain  of  lakes,  most  of  them 
intimately  connected  with  the  eruptive  character  of 
the  country.  Lake  Taupo  is  the  largest.  Its  great- 
est length  is  about  thirty-six  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  not  less  than  twenty-five.  Several  rivers 
fall  into  the  lake  from  the  southwest,  and  the  com- 
mon outlet  of  all  of  them  is  the  Waikato.  In  the 
delta  formed  by  this  river  on  its  entering  the  lake, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  lulls  which  bound  the  delta 
to  the  southward,  we  see  a  group  of  hot  springs  and 
ftimaroles.  Although  these  springs  issue  from  what 
may  be  considered  a  delta,  yet  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  evidently  an  original  formation,  and  the  alluvial 
soil  only  occupies  a  small  part.  In  ascending  the 
hills,  which  rise  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
lake,  and  behind  the  village  of  Te-rapa,  "  the  ground 
is  found  to  be  of  a  high  temperature ;  the  surface 
is  often  bare,  or  is  scantOy  covered  with  mosses  and 
lichens  ;  it  is  formed  of  a  red  or  white  clay  (carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,)  of  a  soft  and  alkaline  nature, 
which  the  natives  use  instead  of  soap,  and  some- 
times eat.  Gaseous  elBuvia  seem  to  have  converted 
the  rock  of  the  hill,  which  is  basalt,  and  sometimes 
amygdalatoid,  into  this  clay.  When  we  approach 
the  top  of  this  amphitheatre  of  hills,  the  scene  which 
presents  itself  is  very  striking.  Tapours  issue  from 
hundreds  of  crevices,  and  in  most  of  these  places 
there  are  shallow  springs  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
soft  mud,  into  which  a  stick  can  be  easily  driven 
ten  feet.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  from 
200  to  212  deg.  F.  In  some  springs  it  has  an 
argillaceous,  [aluminous?]  and  in  others  a  sulphur- 
ous taste.  A  subterranean  noise  is  continually 
heard,  resembling  the  working  of  a  steam-engine, 
or  the  blast  of  an  iron-foundry."  In  reading  this, 
one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  Steaihboat  Spring, 
with  its  subterranean  noise  and  projecting  columns 
of  water,  described  by  Col.  Fremont,  and  a  notice 
of  which  is  found  in  Dr.  Bell's  small  volume  on  the 
Mineral  and  Tlwrmal  Springs  of  t/te  United 
States  and  Canada. 

"The  shore  of  the  lake  at  Tc-rapa,"  continues 
DicfFenbach,  "  is  rocky  ;  the  rock  is  basalt,  contain- 
ing much  augite.  Some  pieces  are  tubular,  with  a 
smooth  surface.  Smaller  boulders  are  cemented 
together  into  a  conglomerate  by  the  sediment  of  the 
springs — wood  which  is  encrusted  and  polished, 
and  of  a  white  appearance,  and  rotted  pieces  of 
pumice  stone,  gives  the  conglomerate  the  appear- 
ance of  an  osseous  breccia.  Close  to  the  water's 
edge,  there  are  ponds  of  hot  water,  which,  formed 
either  by  nature,  or  artificially  by  the  natives,  are 
used  as  bathing  places.  The  temperature  in  them 
ranges  from  95  deg.  to  125  deg.,  F. ;  the  water  of  the 
lake  itself  steams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
shore.  One  to  two  inches  below  the  surface,  the 
thermometer  is  often  110  deg.  F.,  but,  lower  down 
sinks  to"  60  deg.  F. 

The  present  village  of  Te-rapa,  situated  as  it  is 
on  the  shore  of  the  hot  lake  of  Taupo,  and  in  close 
neighbourhood  of  so  many  warm  and  hot  springs 
and  ponds,  ought,  so  soon  as  it  is  settled  by  English 
colonists,  and  begins  to  assume  a  city  appearance, 
to  be  called  Thermopolis.  We  know  of  no  place 
which  so  well  deserves  to  be  thus  designated.  All 
the  balneatory  structures  and  appliances  at  Baden- 
Baden,  Carlsbad,  or  Toeplitz,  are  mere  miniatures 
of  what  will  be  seen  one  day  at  Te-rapa,  which  has 
spread  before  it  an  area  of  600  scjuare  miles,  a 
portion  at  least  of  which,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wai- 
kato, is  hot,  and  which  can  supply  not  only  separate 
baths  to  thousands  of  visitors,  but  immense  piscinas, 
or  communal  swimming-baths,  made  by  excavating 
a  spot  of  any  desired  dimension,  and  introducing 
into  them  the  water  of  the  lake,  and  allowing  it  to 
cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  warm 
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batli,  from  92  to  98  degrees,  F.  Something  of  this 
kind  is  already  met  with  on  a  small  scale.  °  There 
crowds,  tenfold  the  number  of  those  who  are  seen 
on  the  beach  at  Cape  May,  may  find  ample  space 
for  combining,  as  is  done  in  sea-bathing,  a  certain 
amount  of  exercise  with  ablution  and° immersion. 
Herewill  hydropathy  of  the  pleasantest  kind  be 
practised.  Even  as  a  place  for  washing  the  clothes, 
as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  future  inhabitants  of 
the  capital,  Auckland,  and  of  the  island  at  large, 
the  future  Thermopolis  will  become  famed.  Natural 
soap  is,  we  have  seen,  at  hand.  "We  can  even  be- 
lieve that  the  future  historian  will  tell  of  the  exten- 
sive ranges  of  buildings  for  receiving  soiled  linen 
even  from  Australia,  and  of  the  now  branch  of  com- 
mission business,  for  the  reception  and  return  of  the 
innumerable  requisite  boxes  and  packages,  the  con- 
veyance of  which  alone  will  make  a  notable  addition 
to  the  freight  of  the  steamers  that  will  be  continually 
plying  between  New  Zealand  and  the  cities  of  Mel- 
bourne and  Victoria.  Our  Thermopolis  will  become 
as  celebrated  through  the  islands  and  archipelagoes 
of  the  Pacific,  as  Thermopolis  once  was  in  Western 
Asia. 

From  the  side  of  the  hills  which  continue  alon 
the  delta  of  the  Waikato,  a  thick  vapour  is  seen 
issuing  from  numerous  ravines,  but  the  most  curious 
assemblage  of  springs  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
north-west  corner  of  Te-rapa.  The  contrasts  be 
tween  cold  and  hot,  in  close  proximity,  are  here  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  base  of  the  hills,  a 
hot  pond,  having  a  temperature  of  125  degrees  F. 
discharges  itself  into  a  cold  river.  A  little  ferther 
on,  in  a  south-cast  direction,  is  a  large  boilinrr 
spring.  It  forms  a  hollow  basin,  nine  feet  long  by 
eight  broad,  and  about  fifteen  feet  deep.  The 'cold 
river  is  twelve  fathoms  distant,  and  the  spring  would 
appear  to  discharge  itself  into  it  by  a  subterraneous 
lassage.  The  sides  of  this  pond  are  of  siliceous 
sinter  and  magnesite,  which  shows  the  process  of 
Gradual  deposition.  The  ground  all  around  sounds 
lollow.  The  clear,  transparent  water,  is  in  a  state 
if  continual  ebullition,  and,  after  a  repose  of  a  few 
econds,  it  is  thrown  up,  with  violence,  to  a  height 
if  four  or  five  feet.  Its  taste  is  slightly  and  very 
.greeably  saline.  Proceeding  from  this  spring  ' 
south-easterly  direction,  we  come  to  another  large 
asin  of  hot  water,  but  not  in  a  state  of  ebullitioli. 
It  discharges  its  waters  likewise  into  the  river,  and 
a  circular  funnel,  surrounded  by  the  same  sinter, 
ts  teniperature  is  120  deg.,  F.  The  taste  of  the 
ater  is,  in  all  respects,  like  that  of  the  precedino- 
3ring.  The  sides  of  the  funnel  arc  lined  with 
reen  conferva;.      A  few  paces  from  this,  towards 

hills,  is  another  large  basin.  Its  waters  are 
-eenish,  and  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  colours  the 
mina  of  the  sinter.     Its  temperature  is  180  deg. 

Near  it  are  some  small  cold  and  muddy 
)nds." 

The  warm  ponds  are  represented  by  Dieifenbach, 
ir  guide  in  these  thermal  districts,  to  be  very  nu- 
erous ;  and  close  to  the  hot  springs,  there  are  very 
rong  cold  saline  ones. 

This  large  assemblage  of  springs  covers  an  area 
about  ten  square  miles,  the  counterpart  of  more 
an  one  district  in  the  island  of  Iceland,  of  which, 
of  so  many  other  thermal  districts,  we  have  de- 
led accounts  in  our  table  drawer.  The  entire 
3a  seems  to  be  only  a  thin  crust  over  subterra- 
ous  and  volcanic  caverns.  "  The  surface  is  hard, 
lite,  and  thin  :  below  this  is  a  whitish,  pumiceous 
d  friable  earth  ;  then  a  yellowish  earth,  containiu" 
phate  of  iron  or  sulphur;  then  a  chalcedony^ 
■feet  in  some  places,  in  others,  in  process  of  forma- 
a.  The  whole  is  about  a  foot  in  thickness ;  and 
ow  this  is  a  gray,  soft  and  generally  hot  mud. 


It  often  happens  that  this   crust  breaks  in,   and   self;  said  ho  was  nothing,— that  all  he  could  say, 
dreadful  scaldiugs  frequently  occur.     Near  one  of  or  any  good  that  was  in°him,  was  of  the  Lord.  Ills' 


the  springs,  beautiful  saucer-shaped  aggregations  of 
silex  shoot  up,  not  unlike  moist  fungi."  We  see  in 
this  spot  the  process  of  decomposition  of  volcanic 
rocks  going  on,  and  separation  of  the  aluminous 
earth  or  clay  by  means  of  the  subterranean  vapour 
and  hot  water,  aided  most  probably,  by  sulphuret 
ted  hydrogen  gas,  or  in  its  stead,  some  of  the  alka- 
lis ;  and  the  subsequent  deposition  of  at  least  a  part 
of  the  dissolved  and  sublimed  substances  in  the 
hape  of  chalcedony  and  siliceous  sinter.  In  the 
nature  of  their  component  parts,  in  their  periodical 
issue  in  jets,  and  in  their  high  temperature,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  boiling,  these  springs  seem 
most  to  resemble  those  of  Iceland. 

(To  be  concluded.^ 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

"little  Tommy:    A    remarkable   instauce  of  tli 
tcacliing  of  tlic  Holy  Spirit." 

(Coucluded  Crom  page  174.) 

"  Disease  is  evidently  making  rapid  progress  with 
them  both,  but  their  heavenly  pathway  seems  to 
grow  brighter  and  brighter,  even  as  a  shining  light 
unto  the  perfect  day.  I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  Tommy's  face  is  radiant  with  holy 
joy.  His  cough  is  so  distressing  as  sometimes  to 
threaten  suffocation, — he  feels  pains  over  all  his 
body,  even  to  his  finger-ends,  while  his  back  is 
chafed  and  sore.  Yet  the  unclouded  prospect  of 
an  entrance  into  his  heavenly  Father's  kingdom 
makes  all  his  sufferings  seem  light.  Although  for- 
merly of  a  hasty  temper,  it  is  believed  that  a  mur- 
mur has  never  passed  his  lips,  nor  the  slightest 
expression  of  impatience,  during  his  illness.  Grati- 
tude and  praise  are  the  clothing  of  his  spirit.  He 
said  to  me,  '  I  long  to  sing  praises,' — addino-  '  I 
shall  soon  be  permitted  to  join  in  the  new  sono;, 
with  those  who  stand  before  the  throne.'  Hls 
mother  told  me  that  a  few  mornings  before,  she 
heard  him  singing,  '  Oh  !  grave,  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory ?  *0h  !  death,  where  is  thy  sting?'  ' 

Some  injudicious  person  censured  the  mother 
of  these  children  for  not  having  had  them  baptized  ; 
as  though  it  was  hazarding  their  safety.  Ignorant 
indeed  must  such  an  one  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  spiritual  religion,  not  to  have  perceived  that  they 
had  experienced  that  baptism  which  is  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  and  which  is  the  only  effectual 
means  of  introduction  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 
They  had  received  the  substance  instead  of  the 
hadow,  the  reality  instead  of  the  ended  type.  On 
hearing  the  subject  spoken  of,  little  Tommy,  whose 
views  of  true  religion  were  remarkably  clear,  ob- 
served :  "It  would  be  like  mocking  God.  Our 
Saviour  said  himself, '  No  one  is  able  to  pluck  them 
out  of  my  hand.'  " 


At  another  time,  a  clergyman  called  upon  the 
mother,  and  said  much  on  the  necessity  of  havino- 
the  children  sprinkled  with  water.  When  Tommy 
heard  it,  he  said,  with  great  animation  and  sweet- 
ness :  "  My  saviour  has  baptized  me.  He  has 
washed  me  and  made  me  white  in  his  own  blood  ;  and 
I  know  that  if  it  was  right  for  me  to  have  water 
baptism,  He  would  make  it  known  to  me."  Presently 
after  he  said  :  "  Bless  the  Lord,  Oh  !  my  soul :  all 
that  is  within  me  bless  his  holy  name  !" 

In  allusion  to  the  subject  of  water-baptism. 
Tommy  said  to  his  visitor,  at  another  time  :  "  They 
told  me  that  if  I  wore  baptized,  I  should  be  made 
a  child  of  God,  and  have  the  mark  of  my  Saviour 
on  my  forehead.  But  I  told  them  my  Saviour  had 
baptized  me,  and  made  me  a  child  of  God, — and 
what  can  man  do  for  me  ?" 

"  On  the  morning  of  New  Tear's  day,  1835,  the 
little  sufferer  expressed  an  entire  renunciation  .of 


ister  is  sinking  fast,  and  has  often  expressed  the 
hope  that '  she  shall  soon  be  in  her  happy  home  in 
heaven.'  She  said  :  '  It  is  hard  for  me  to  be  cheer- 
ful, my  sufferings  are  so  great.'  Yet  still  she  was 
enabled  to  say  :  <  Thy  will  bo  done.'  " 

Fearing  lest  Tommy  would  injure  himself  by  too 
much  speaking,  his  mother  tried  to  restrain  him, 
but  he  said  :  "  Oh  !  I  cannot  tell  half  of  what  I  feel 
of  my  dear  Saviour's  love.  He  is  my  comfort  all 
the  day  and  all  the  night — he  never  leaves  me.  I 
want  everybody  to  know  the  dear  Saviour  I  have 
found.  What  a  happy  world  would  it  be,  if  all 
loved  their  Saviour." 

"  He  told  me,"  says  his  visitor,  "  he  had  a.sk- 
ed  his  sister  if  she  felt  any  fear  about  passing 
through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,— 
to  which  she  replied,  that  she  had  no  fear;  for  she 
knew  her  Saviour  would  be  with  her.  In  telling 
me  this,  he  added,  with  fervour :  '  He  is  my  shep- 
herd ;  I  shall  not  want.' 

'  A  few  days  after  this  visit,  the  poor  mother 
called  to  tell  me  Fanny  was  gone.  ■  This  dear  child 
died  in  peace,  and  in  the  joyful  belief  of  an  imme- 
diate entrance  into  '  the  happy  home  in  heaven,'  of 
which  she  had  so  often  spoken.  Her  last  words 
were,  '  very  happy.' 

"  After  a  short  delay,  I  called  on  the  family.  I 
found  little  Tommy  in  an  exhausted  state.  I  ob- 
served to  him  that  his  dear  sister  had  gone  before 
him.  He  smiled  sweetly,  and  reverently  said  :  '  she 
is  now  in  glory.'  " 

On  the  day  of  Fanny's  funeral,  the  visitor  called 
again,  and  found  Tommy  suffering  with  sore  throat. 
He  thought  he  had  taken  cold  ;  but  it  seemed  rather 
to  be  the  progress  of  his  malady.  Being  asked  if 
he  still  felt  happy,  he  replied,  with  great  animation 
and  a  joyful  expression  of  countenance  :  "  Oh  !  I 
feel  happier  and  happier,  my  dear  Saviour  is  so 
precious  !  My  dear  shepherd  never  leaves  me." — 
"  I  think  I  shall  not  be  long  here  :  my  dear  Saviour 
is  preparing  a  place  for  me." 

After  uttering  these  expressions,  he  fell  into  a 
doze,  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing  soon  awoke 
him,  and  before  opening  his  eyes  he  ejaculated  : 
"My  dear  Saviour!"  which  is  common  with  him 
when  awaking.  At  another  time  he  said  :  "  Bless 
the  Lord,  Oh  my  soul !"  and  again :  "  My  dear 
beloved  Saviour  !  I  long  to  sing  praises  to  Him." 

Soon  after  this,  when  the  visitor  called,  Tommy 
joyfully,  told  her  of  his  father  having  kneeled  by  his 
bedside  and  offered  a  few  words  of  prayer,  and  of 
his  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  family,  with 
other  evidences  of  deeper  religious  concern  than  ho 
had  ever  before  evinced.  The  visitor  had  also  some 
conversation  with  the  father,  whose  words  were  few 
and  accompanied  with  much  feeling.       He   said  ; 


"  My  little  boy  has  indeed  been  made  a  preacher 
to  me  in  a  way  that  has  reached  me  as  no  other 
preaching  that  I  have  ever  heard  has  ever  done 
before." 

For  other  members  of  his  family  also,  little  Tom- 
my evinced  much  concern  ;  especially  for  one  of  his 
brothers,  to  whom  he  often  said  with  tears :  "  If 
you  don't  alter  you  will  never  meet  me  in  heaven ;" 
and,  before  his  death,  he  had  the  great  satisfaction 
to  see  a  decided  change  in  several  of  them. 

"  His  remarks  on  the  universality  of  the  grace  of 
God  struck  me,"  says  his  visitor,  "  as  very  perspi- 
cuous, though  expressed  in  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
He  believed  that  by  the  grace  of  God,  all  were 
called,  and  that  all  migJit  be  saved, — and  I  well 
emember  his  words ;  that  though  God  might  bear 
long  with  our  sins,  yet,  if  we  go  on  sinning,  he  will 
at  last  leave  us  to  ourselves,  and  take  his  Holy 
Spirit  from  us.     It  was  under  these  views  of  divine 
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truth,  that  with  trciubliug  earnestness,  he  implored 
his  father  to  seek  before  it  was  too  late,  for  pardon- 
ing mercy,  through  that  dear  Saviour  who  had  done 
such  great  things  for  himself." 

At  one  time  his  fingers  being  seized  with  severe 
pain  and  cramped,  while  the  visitor  was  sitting  by 
him,  he  said,  with  a  loving  smile  :  "  Never  mind, — 
it  is  only  the  dust.  My  dear,  beloved  Saviour 
helps  nic  to  bear  all."  He  wished  to  have  some- 
thing done  by  his  visitor,  but  his  voice  was  so  low, 
andliis  articulation  so  interrupted  by  his  difficulty 
of  breathing,  that  it  was  sometime  before  it  could 
be  gathered  that  he  wanted  her  to  copy  for  him  the 
following  lines,  which  he  wished  the  family  to  keep 
in  remembrance  of  him  when  he  was  gone,  viz. : 

"  I  was  a  wandering  sheep  ; 
I  would  not  be  controlled, 
But  now  I  love  the  Shepherd's  voice, 

1  love — I  love  the  fold. 
Jesus  my  Shepherd  is, 

'Twas  He  that  loved  my  soul : 
'Twas  He  that  washed  me  in  his  blood  ; 

'Twas  He  that  made  me  whole. 
'Twas  He  that  sought  the  lost; 

Thaffound  the  wandering  sheep  ; 
'Twas  He  that  brought  me  to  the  fold 

'Tis  He  that  still  doth  keep. 
I  was  a  wayward  child  ; 

I  once  preferred  to  roam ; 
But  now  I  love  my  Father's  voice, 
I  love — I  love  his  home." 


At  a  subsequent  visit,  he  was  very  feeble  and 
scarcely  able  to  speak,— but  he  said,  pausing  be- 
tween the  sentences  to  take  breath:  "My  dear 
Saviour— He  is  my  all  in  all :  he  loves  me,  and  I 
love  Him."  He  then  sank  down  exhausted  with 
the  effort. 

He  asked  his  father  to  read  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  Bible,  viz. :  "  For  I  am  now  ready 
to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight :  I  have  finished 
my  course:  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me 
at  that  day  :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them 
that  love  his  appearing."  He  then,  with  great 
emphasis,  called  the  attention  of  those  present  to 
the  words,  "  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  is  laid 
up  for  me;  and  not  for  me  only,  but  for  all  them," 
— mind,  "  all  tliem  also,  who  love  hLs  appearing." 


Christian  Cliecifnliicss, 
Whether  in  the  family  or  in  the  social  circle,  the 
christian  must  consider  the  duty  of  cheerfulness. 
Fair-weather  Christianity  is  common,  but  the  Chris- 
tianity which  will  maintain  its  brightness  in  the 
dark  and  cloudy  day  of  adversity,  is  too  frequently 
wanting ;  and  yet,  what  will  set  before  the  young 
the  power  of  christian  principle  so  forcibly ;  what 
will  convince  the  unconverted  of  the  reality  of  your 
profession  so  strongly,  as  the  showing  that  the  equa- 
nimity of  your  temper,  the  peacefulness  of  your 
mind,  the  happiness  of  your  home,  do  not  merely 
or  mainly  depend  upon  the  creature  ;  but  that  in 
the  midst  of  abounding  disappointment,  there  still 
can  be  joy  in  the  Lord  1  Cheerfulness  in  the  chris- 
tian is  the  most  satisfactory  answer  which  can 
;iven  to  the  insinuation  of  the  father  of  lies,  that 
eligion  makes  our  pleasures  less,  and  is  the  parent 
of  gloom  and  wretchedness.  Cheerfulness  is  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  holiness  of  living ;  for 
the  man  who  feels  he  is  in  possession  of  the  favour 
of  God,  is  the  man  who  will  delight  most  in  doing 
the  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God 
Cheeriulness  will  make  sorrows  seem  less,  and  joys 
appear  greater.  It  makes  a  man  forget  the  pressure 
of  his  trials,  and  count  up  his  mercies,  which  he 
knows  are  undeserved.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
St.  Paul  should  have  so  earnestly  exhorted  the 
Philippians,  saying,  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always, 
and  again  I  say,  rejoice." 

Hints  on  Culture  of  Character. 


the  less  a  vessel  sinks  in  it.  As,  too,  the  more  sail 
ssel  carries,  the  deeper  she  penetrates  the  water, 
it  follows  that  the  more  salt  the  water  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  sail  that  can  be  carried.  Now  the 
ack  Sea  being  sixteen  times  less  salt  than  the 
Mediterranean,  a  vessel  which  leaves  Toulon  or 
Marseilles  for  Sebastopol  must  take  a  smaller  cargo 
than  one  that  only  goes  to  Constantinople,  and  a 
still  smaller  one  if  it  is  to  enter  the  Sea  of  Azoff, 
which  is  eighteen  times  less  salt  than  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  known  that  the  Mediterranean  is  twice 
as  salt  as  the  Atlantic,  once  more  than  the  Adriatic, 
five  times  more  than  the  Caspian  Sea,  twelves  times 
more  than  the  Ionian,  and  seventeen  times  more  than 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  Dead  Sea  ccntains  more 
salt  than  any  other  sea ;  it  is  asserted  that  two  tons 
of  its  waters  yield  589  lbs  of  salt  and  magnesia.- 
Galignani. 


Selected. 

"  Eighth  mo.  4th,  1777.  I  have  now  freedom  to 
commit  to  writing  a  little  of  what  I  have  thought 
of  the  custom  among  many  Friends,  of  calling  one 
another  friend,  instead  of  calling  them  by  their 
proper  given  names,  which  I  thinlj  deserves  serious 
consideration, — why  this  way  of  speaking,  to  those 
whose  names  we  are  acquainted  with,  is  continued 
in.  Is  it  not  to  shun  the  cross  %  or  because  callin: 
persons  by  their  names,  John,  James,  Peter,  Paul, 
&c.,  sounds  too  unmodish,  or  as  some  may  think, 
disrespectful  ?  Is  there  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world  in  thus  flinching  from  strict  plainness  and 
simplicity  ?  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  shall,  when- 
ever we  arrive  to  the  blessed  estate  the  Apostle 
mentions,  of  '  having  every  thought  brought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,'  be  willing  to 


At  the  last  visit  paid  him  by  his  kind  friend,  the  deny  ourselves  and  take  up  the  cross,  even  in  thin^ 
only  words  he  said  to  her  were  :  "  I  have  my  dear  that  appear  to  be  foolishness  itself,  to  this  world 


beloved  Saviour  with  me  still."  Soon  after  she 
left  him,  though  none  of  his  family  thought  his  end 
Bo  near,  he  seemed  to  have  a  clear  sense  that  it  was 
at  hand,  and  requested  his  brother  should  be  sent 
for,  and  all  the  family  assembled  around  his  bed. 
He  bade  each  one  farewell,  and  arousing  his  dying 
energies,  he  was  strengthened  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, for  the  last  time  to  press  upon  them  the  urgent 
necessity  of  seeking  to  have  "  tlie  new  heart"  given 
them,  addressing  himself  with  particular  solemnity 
to  the  brother  for  whom  he  had  felt  so  much,  and 
concluded  with  expressing  the  hope  that  they  all 
might  meet  in  heaven.  In  about  two  hours  from 
the^time  his  visitor  left  him,  he  passed  quietly  away, 
as  if  in  a  peaceful  slumber. 


Horrurography. — A  new  method  of  copying 
pages  of  a  printed  work  by  transfer,  invented  by 
Edward  Boyer,  in  France,  is  called  by  the  name  of 
homoeography.  It  is  claimed  that  any  book  or  en- 
graving may  be  thus  copied  with  little  expense,  and 
copies  multiphcd  indefinitely,  so  that  a  book,  how- 
ever rare,  need  never  be  out  of  print.  It  is  done 
rapidly  and  with  perfect  accuracy,  without  injuring 
the  original. 


wisdom,  for  it  is  in  such  things  that  God  in  his  wis- 
dom is  often  pleased  to  exercise  and  prove  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  children,  in  order  to  confirm  and 
establish  their  humiliation  and  subjection  of  will  to 
him  and  his  holy  law.  Here  pride  has  no  free 
scope;  the  spirit  and  friendship  of  the  world  is 
carefully  renounced  ;  and  the  cross  in  all  its  neces- 
sary operations  submitted  to  and  embraced.  A 
plain,  decent  dress,  a  plain  house,  furniture  and  fare 
in  all  things,  well  become  the  humble  followers  of 
a  meek  and  humble  Saviour :  plainness  and  sim 
plicity  of  language  will  best  adorn  a  real  christian.' 
Job  Scotfs  Journal. 

Saltness  of  tLc  Sea  as  affecting  Navigation. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  vessels  going 
direct  to  Sebastopol  take  a  smaller  cargo  than  if 
they  were  only  going  to  Constantinople,  or  that  they 
'  h  their  cargo  in  the  latter  port  before  entering 
the  Black  Sea.  The  reason  is  this — the  density  of 
the  water  of  different  seas  is  more  or  less  conside- 
rable, and  the  vessels  sailing  in  them  sink  in  the 
water  more  or  loss,  according  to  their  density.  The 
density  arises  from  the  quantity  of  salt  contained  in 
the  water,  and,  consec^uently,  the  Salter  the  sea  is. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGEAPEICAl  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN   ESTAUGH. 
(Continued  from  p.-^je  173.) 

"  He  had  his  health  very  well  until  the  death  of 
his  dear  companion ;  but  going  to  his  burial,  ' 
were  caught  in  a  shower  of  rain,  which,  we  and 
believed,  was  the  occasion  of  his  illness.  However, 
he  was  mightily  favoured  with  the  Divine  presence, 
which  enabled  him  to  answer  the  service  of  that 
day.  The  next  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  we 
had  a  blessed  meeting,  the  Lord's  presence  accom- 
panying us;  and  though  thy  dear  husband  was  soi 
near  his  end,  his  candle  shined  as  bright  as  ever,' 
and  many  that  beheld  it,  were  made  to  glorify  God, 
on  his  behalf.  This  was  the  last  opportunity  on  this 
island,  save  his  farewell  upon  his  dying  bed,  where, 
he  both  preached  and  prayed,  a  little  before  his 
departure. 

"  On  the  second  day  of  the  week,  he  went  to  a  little 
island  called  Jos.  Vandicks,  accompanfed  with  seve- 
ral Friends.  On  Third-day  in  the  morning,  he  com- 
plained very  much,  yet  was  enabled  to  go  to  meet- 
where  were  a  pretty  many  people  waiting  tc 
hear  the  word  of  life  declared,  and  a  blessed  op' 
portunity  we  had  together,  to  the  tendering  anc 
melting  our  hearts  into  a  heavenly  frame.  lie  wh( 
never  spared  his  labour  whilst  amongst  us,  extend- 
ing his  voice  as  a  trumpet  of  the  Lord's  own  sound 
was  so  inwardly  spent,  he  was  ready  to  faint 
He  went  on  board  the  ship  that  afternoon,  and  nex: 
morning  came  ashore  at  our  house,  where  he  hai 
not  been  long,  before  a  shivering  fit  seized  him,  an( 
a  fever  soon  followed,  which  kept  its  constant  cours' 
every  day.  This  being  the  1st  of  the  Tenth  month 
he  took  great  notice  that  it  ended  forty  years  sino 
his  marriage  with  thee ;  that  during  that  time  yoi 
had  lived  in  love,  and  had  parted  in  the  same ;  an» 
that  thou  wast  his  greatest  concern  of  all  outwan 
enjoyments.  Although  the  last  two  days  he  was  h 
much  pain,  yet  was  he  preserved  under  it  in  muei 
patience  and  resignation,  and  had  his  perfect  sense, 
to  the  last,  exhorting  friends  to  faithfulness.  0' 
the  6th  day  of  the  Tenth  month,  about  six  o'clock,  8 
night,  he  went  away  like  a  lamb,  with  praises  an' 
thanksgiving  on  his  lips." 

"  Thus,"  saith  his  widow, — "  thus  finished  this  dea 
worthy,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  house  < 
William  Thomas,  on  the  island  of  Tortola,  highl 
favoured  by  his  great  and  good  God  in  the  ver 
extreme  moments.  The  consideration  whereof,  an 
the  account  given  of  his  service,  afford  me,  at  time 
some  reUef.  But  alas !  my  wound  is  so  deep,  ni 
thing  but  the  healing  balm  from  above,  can  effe 
my  cure.     My  loss  is  inexpressible ;  yet  since  it, 
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the  will  of  tbe  Almighty,  it  becomes  me  to  submit, 
though  it  be  hard  so  to  do.  Oh !  a  sweet  and 
blessed  end,  indeed  !  To  go  away  as  in  raptures 
of  life,  gathered  by  the  Almighty  as  a  choice  flower, 
in  full  perfection  and  fragrancy  !  Sure,  few,  if  any 
man,  ever  left  a  sweeter  savour,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  than  he  has  done.  Ha%'ing  lived  beloved, 
ho  is  gone  lamented  in  general,  and  therefore  it  is 
no  wonder  that  I,  who  am  so  much  the  greatest 
loser,  should  lament  and  bemoan  my  great,  my 
great  loss  !  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all,  I  have  a  secret 
satisfaction  in  that  I  was  enabled  to  give  him  up, 
though  so  dear  to  me,  unto  the  service  into  which 
he  was  called.  This  is  but  a  hint  for  those  who 
may  be  under  the  like  exercise  and  trial,  that  they 
may  not  hold  back,  but  submit,  and  freely  give  up 
their  all,  leaving  the  consequence  to  the  wise  dis- 
pensing hand,  who  knows  for  what  cause  it  is  He 
-is  pleased  so  nearly  to  try  his  people,  some  with 
[loss  of]  life  itself,  others  near  it." 

The  memorial  of  his  Monthly  Meeting  at  Had- 
donfield  contains  the  following  passages  : — "  When 
at  home,  as  he  had  some  skill  in  chemistry  and  physic, 
he  freely  bestowed  much  labour  and  time  therein,  for 
the  good  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  where 
he  dwelt,  and  especially  on  the  poor,  for  whom  he 
was  much  concerned.  So  it  may  justly  be  said, 
the  blessing  of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish, 
came  upon  him."  "  The  last  visit  he  made  was  to 
the  island  of  Tortola,  where,  after  his  service  was 
over,  he  was  taken  sick,  and  departed  this  life.  We 
make  no  doubt  but  that  he  is  in  the  fruition  of  that 
glory  and  happiness,  which  will  never  have  an  end. 
Almighty  God,  if  it  be  consistent  with  his  Divine 
will,  raise  up,  spirit  and  employ  more  such  faithful 
labourers  in  his  harvest,  to  the  gathering  of  many 
to  himself;  that  praise  and  honour  may  be  ascribed 
(to  his  great  name,  who  is  worthy  both  now  and 
I  forever." 

■WILLIAM   nUDSO.X. 

I  William  Hudson  was  born  in  Old  England,  in 
;the  year  1664  or  1665.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
!  settlers  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  married  to 
;Mary  Richardson,  Twelfth  mo.  28th,  1688.  He 
I  was  useful  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  member  of  reli- 
■gious  Society.  He  was  approved  as  an  elder, 
;  about  the  year  1727,  and  held  many  other  impor- 
jtant  appointments,  in  his  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
I  other  meetings  for  discipline.  He  was  much  em- 
'  ployed  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  was  frequently 
i  on  the  committees  to  prepare  epistles.  His  Monthly 
i  Meeting  say,  he  "  was  an  elder  in  good  repute,  and 
la  serviceable  member  of  our  religious  Society,  be- 
ling  concerned  for  the  support  of  our  discipline,  and 
iin  life  and  conversation  steady  and  exemplary." 
I  Feeling  the  infirmities  of  age  coming  upon  him, 
|he,  in  1738,  began  to  withdraw  from  some  of  the 
burdens  laid  upon  him  by  his  friends,  feeling  in- 
adequate properly  to  bear  them.  His  action  herein 
was  judicious,  and  as  his  friends  felt  it  to  be  so,  he 
was  released  from  most  of  his  appointments,  before 
his  death. 

He  appears  to  have  been  much  confined  to  his 
own  house  for  the  two  or  three  years  previous  to 
his  decease,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  the 
Tenth  month,  1742,  he  being  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age. 

MARGARET   JONES. 

Of  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Margaret  Jones, 
the  wife  of  John  Jones,  of  Gwynnedd,  we  have  no 
information.  We  find  her,  in  the  year  1723,  a  valua- 
ble woman,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Gwynnedd, 
and  an  acceptable  minister  of  the  gospel.  The 
memorial  of  that  Monthly  Meeting  says,  she  "  was 
of  an  innocent  and  inoffensive  life."     She  had  "  re- 


ceived a  precious  share  of  gospel  ministry,  which 
she  exercised  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  her 
friends." 

Her  friends  state  that  during  the  latter  part  of 
her  life,  she  "  was  attended  with  many  trials  and 
afflictions,"  yet  they  testify  their  persuasion  that  she 
held  her  integrity  to  the  end.  It  is  probable  that 
part  of  the  trials  spoken  of,  may  have  originated 
in  bodily  infirmities,  as  we  find  no  trace  of  her  on 
the  records,  for  several  years  before  her  death. 
Her  memonal  concludes  thus  :  "  A  little  before  her 
death,  she  was  concerned  in  fervent  prayer  to  God, 
that  his  heritage  might  be  favoured  with  a  fresh 
visitation,  particularly  the  meeting  she  belonged  to, 
She  departed  this  life,  in  love  and  unity  with  her 
friends,  in  the  Second  month,  1743,  and  was  in- 
terred in  Friends'  grave-yard,  in  Germantown.' 


For  "  The  Frii-nd 

A  Friend  residing  in  another  State,  some  time 
since  sent  us  the  following  verses,  with  an  urgent 
request  for  their  insertion  in  our  columns.  He 
says,  "  I  am  now  eighty-four  years  old,  and  have 
been  a  subscriber  to  '  The  Friend'  for  twenty  years.' 
The  sentiments  are  good,  and  though  we  cannot  say 
as  much  of  the  poetry,  yet  out  of  respect  to  the 
wishes  of  our  aged  subscriber,  we  give  it  a  pi 
and  commend  its  pith  to  the  consideration  of  our 
young  friends. — Eel. 

"  The  following  New  Year's  Gift  was  written 
few  years  ago,  by  a  young  woman  in  England,  and 
presented  to  her  nephews  and  nieces,  and  is  n( 
republished,  with  desires  that  it  may  prove  a  ble; 
ing  to  the  young  and  rising  generation  of  both  sexes, 
wherever  it  may  come,  unto  whom  it  is  at  this  time 
affectionately  addressed  : — 

"  Reflecting  on  the  slippery  path's  of  youth, 
My  heart's  engag'd  that  yea  may  buy  the  truth  : 
That  you  may  take  the  counsel  of  a  friend, 
And  that  a  blessing  may  with  it  descend. 
What  shall  I  say?  how  shall  I  you  address? 
Or  in  what  words  my  sentiments  express  ? 
I  know,  my  dears,  you  stand  on  slippery  ground ; 
I  know  that  many  dangers  you  surround, — 
That  naught  can  save  you  but  Almighty  power  : 
0  fly  to  Him  for  refuge  every  hour, 
That  no  man  take  your  crown,  but  that  you  may 
Be  number'd  with  the  lambs  at  the  last  day. 
Oft  have  I  view'd  you  with  a  tender  eye ; 
Oft  have  I  long'd  for  your  prosperity. — • 
0  !  could  I  bring  you  up  in  Zion's  ways, 
Jlcthinks  it  would  delight  my  latter  days. 
You  pleasant  plants,  a  garden  of  sweet  flowers. 
Who  oft  have  been  refresh'd  by  gospel  showers, — 
What  goodly  persons,  full  of  health  and  easel 
Not  one  among  you  but  are  formed  to  please : 
Are  your  lamps  filled  with  oil  ?  do  they  burn  bright? 
If  not,  begin  the  work  this  very  night : 
Make  no  excuses — but  with  one  accord 
Freely  give  in  your  names  to  serve  the  Lord  ! 
He's  no  hard  Master,  I  am  bold  to  say. 
But  takes  delight  his  labourers  to  pay. 
You  may  remember,  once  a  fig-tree  stood: 
Its  leaves  and  branches,  I  suppose,  were  good: 
This  tree,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  all  of  yon, 
Partook  of  sunshine,  rain,  and  morning-dew; 
But  0  !  it  only  cumljer'd  up  the  ground, 
For  not  one  fruitful  branch  was  to  be  found  : 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  the  tree  was  curs'd  : — 
A  dreadful  sentence,  but  methinks  'twas  just. 
Well,  let  a  little  on  this  head  suffice; 
A  word  's  sufficient  to  the  truly  wise: 
For  0  !  I  hope  not  one  of  you'll  be  found 
A  fruitless  fig-tree,  cumbering  the  ground. 
But  if  you  live  to  see  another  year, 
A  little  fruit  will  on  each  branch  appear. 
We  want  your  help,  young  men,  and  women,  too  : 
Methinks,  you  say,  'Alas  !  what  can  we  do?' 
Hath  not  your  Master's  will  been  made  appear  ? 
Hath  not  the  trump  been  sounded  in  your  ear? 
Come  forth  to  battle  in  your  Maker's  cause, 
In  vindication  of  his  holy  laws. 
We've  need  enough  of  warriors  in  our  day. 
When  many  careless  ones  are  heard  to  say  ; — 


'Aha!  this  people,  in  one  century  more, 
Will  mingle  with  the  nations,  as  before.' 
'Tis  true  the  church  is  in  a  wintry  state, 
Her  barrenness  and  poverty  are  great : 
Her  judges  are  removed,  and  out  of  sight, 
Her  pillars  gone,  her  altars  broken  quite ; 


the  desolatii 


■  ago. 


And  secretly  have  mourn'd  because  'twas  so. 
How  many  sprightly  youths  in  this  our  day 
Have  left  the  flock,  took  wing,  and  flown  away: 
Like  broken  bows,  they  start  and  twist  aside. 
Spending  their  time  in  vanity  and  pride  : 
And  will  you  also,  from  Christ's  laws  depart  ? 
Alas  I  if  so,  'twill  wound  mv  anxious  heart : 


wound  my  anxious  heart : 
The  very  thought  doth  make  my  eyes  to  flow  ; 
For  if  you  leave  the  flock,  where  will  you  go  ? 
Without  a  pilot,  how  the  ship  is  tost; 
Without  a  shepherd,  many  sheep  are  lost: 
But  if  our  Zion  should  again  arise. 
And  from  the  wilderness  lift  up  her  eyes, 
It  must  be  by  the  help  of  such  as  you, 
For  without  that,  I'm  sure  'twill  never  do. 
Come  boldly  forth,  then,  fear  no  opposition, 
No  wounds  nor  blows,  for  Christ  is  your  ph3-sician: 
He'll  be  your  battle-axe,  your  sword  and  shield. 
If  unto  him  you  due  obedience  yield. 
Clothed  with  his  armour,  you'll  be  made  complete, 
And  foes  subdued  shall  fall  beneath  your  feet ; 
Remember,  dear  young  friends,  those  that  partake 
Of  persecution  for  the  gospel's  sake. 
Shall  be  invited  to  the  royal  board, 

The  harvest  supper  of  the  Lamb,  our  Lord: 

To  whose  great  name  eternal  praise  be  given, 

By  saints  on  earth  and  seraphims  in  heaven. 

How  would  my  heart  expand,  could  I  but  see 

The  church  come  forth  from  her  captivity : 

To  view  her  glorious  as  in  ancient  days. 

And  each  uniting  to  exalt  her  praise ; 

To  see  her  broken  walls  built  up  again. 

And  youths  like  you  attending  on  her  train  : 

Then  will  the  Lord  descend  with  open  hand, 

And  peace  and  plenty  crown  the  prostrate  land : 

He'll  dry  our  tears,  and  graciously  restore 

Judges  and  counsellors  as  heretofore  : 

To  each  he  will  assign  their  proper  place; 

To  each  he'll  give  an  ornament  of  grace: 

Then  shall  the  prison-doors  wide  open  flee, 

And  captive  souls  be  set  at  liberty : 

Then  shall  the  voice  of  lamentation  cease. 

And  wars  and  conflicts  terminate  in  peace: 

Instead  of  sighing,  melody  will  sound  : 

Instead  of  mourning,  praises  will  be  found  ; 

The  clouds  shall  break,  and  shadows  flee  away. 

And  joy  and  gladness  usher  in  the  day. 

A  glorious  gospel  day  shall  then  arise. 

And  scenes  of  wonder  open  to  our  eyes  ; 

Stones  ready  formed  shall  be  beautified,  ] 

The  vessels  of  the  temple  purified,  ' 

And  stately  oaks  shall  spread  their  branches  wide.  J 

Trees  of  renown,  planted  by  God's  right  hand  :— 

These  are  the  oaks  that  will  be  sure  to  stand. 

Instead  of  joining  with  the  nation's  ways, 

The  nations  will  unite  with  us  in  praise ; 

Like  doves  unto  their  windows  they  will  run,  ^ 

Basking  themselves  in  the  bright  gospel  sun,  [■ 

And  own  in  them  a  mighty  work  begun:  J 

Feel  its  enlivening  power  to  warm  their  heart, 

To  soothe  each  wound,  and  strengthen  every  part. 

A  sight  of  this  would  animate  me  more 

Than  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil  laid  up  in  store. 

But  stop  awhile — I've  one  thing  more  to  say  : — 

That  if  from  all  advice  you  turn  away  ; 

If  no  entreaties  will  prevail  with  you. 

Nor  soft  persuasions  the  great  business  do. 

The  summons  is  gone  forth,  but  not  in  vain, 

Nor  shall  the  word  come  empty  back  again, 

But  will  perform  its  office,  as  you'll  see  : 

I  speak  under  Divine  authority — 

Others  shall  be  called  from  distant  lands, 

■That  will  be  glad  to  run  at  his  commands. 

So  be  admonished,  turn,  repent  and  live. 

And  to  your  Maker  his  due  honour  give; 

Despise  not  prophesying,  quench  not  the  Spirit, 

So  shall  each  one  a  glorious  crown  inherit." 


Important  Decision. — Negroes  not  Citizens.  In 
answer  to  H.  H.  Kice,  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  this  city,  who  had  made  an  application  for  pass- 
ports for  some  free  negroes  about  to  go  to  Europe, 
J.  A.  Thomas,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  writes  that  the  Depart- 
ment cannot  comply  with  the  request.    Mr.  Thomas 
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states  that  according  to  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States, 
negroes  cannot  be  considered  as  citizens.  After 
citing  a  few  authorities,  establishing  this  point,  IMr. 
Thomas  concludes  as  follows  : 

"Such  being  the  construction  of  the  Constitution 
in  regard  to  free  persons  of  colour,  it  is  coneei\'ed 
that  they  cannot  be  regarded,  when  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Government,  as  entitled  to  the 
full  rights  of  citizens,  but  the  Secretary  directs  mc 
to  say,  that  though  the  Department  could  not  certify 
that  such  persons  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
yet  if  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  facts,  it  would  give 
a  certificate  that  they  were  born  in  the  United 
States,  and  free,  and  that  the  government  thereof 
would  regard  it  to  be  its  duty  to  protect  them  if 
wronged  by  a  foreign  government  within  its  jur- 
isdiction for  a  legal  and  proper  purpose. — N.  Y. 
Courier. 


ThcPallisof  the  Sea. 

BY   LIEUTENANT    MAUKY. 
{Concluded  from  page  1G5.) 

DFPTH   OF    THE  OCEAN. 

"  Until  recently,  all  was  conjecture  about  the 
depth  and  formation  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  it 
was  supposed  that  it  might  be  as  deep  as  a  moun- 
tain is  high  ;  but  as  to  the  character  of  the  bottom, 
they  left  that  to  poets'  brains  to  picture.  Some 
supposed  it  scattered  over  with  gold,  gems,  anchors, 
dead  mens'  bones,  &c.:  but  Brooke's  lead  teaches  a 
difterent  story ;  it  shows  that  all  such  things  are 
covered  up  and  buried  deep  down,  many  feet,  by 
•shells  and  animalculi.  Everywhere  where  this 
admirable  sounding  apparatus  of  Brooke  has  been, 
it  has  brought  up  shells  and  the  carcases  of  the 
dead.  A  single  quill  may  bring  up  thousands — 
nay,  millions  of  these  shells  ;  they  are  so  small  that 
it  re()uires  the  minutest  microscope  to  discover 
them  ;  they  cannot  be  seen  when  alive.  The  bottom 
of  the  deep  is  covered  over  with  their  carcases ; 
they  have  obej'ed  the  commandment  which  was 
given  on  the  fiith  day  : — 'Multiply  and  bring  forth 
abundantly.'  Never  before  now,  does  history  give 
account  of  any  attempts  being  made  to  measure  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  Chance  circumstances  caused 
me  to  attempt  it,  and  thinking  it  might  result  in 
good,  I  continued  the  attempt.  Congress  then  passed 
an  act  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  set 
apart  and  direct  one  vessel  to  continue  these  sound- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  perfecting  these 
discoveries,  and  also  to  allow  the  whole  navy  to 
assist  in  making  the  investigation  in  so  far  as  they 
could  without  interfering  with  their  proper  duties. 
In  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  they  got 
some  common  twine  and  tied  a  thirty-two  pound 
ball  to  it ;  then  letting  it  down  into  the  sea,  they 
waited  to  see  how  much  line  would  run  out,  and 
considered  the  length  of  that  line  measured  the 
depth  of  the  sea  at  that  point.  The  twine  and  ball 
were  loft  in  the  sea.  As  soon  as  the  deep  sea 
soundings  were  commenced,  we  found  we  were  in  a 
new  field ;  we  found  that  system  would  not  do ; 
experiment  showed  us  that  when  the  cannon-ball 
''was  at  the  bottom,  the  twine  continued  to  run  out, 
and  that  the  larger  the  ball,  the  slower  the  twine 
would  run.  The  difficulty  of  getting  it  down  was  not 
because  of  the  increased  density  of  the  water,  since 
that  can  only  be  compressed  very  slightly,  but  be- 
cause that  when  the  cannon  ball  had  gone  down  a 
mile,  it  had  to  drag  a  mile  of  twine  after  it.  Then 
we  used  the  same  kind  of  twine  and  the  same  weicrht 
of  ball  for  every  experiment,  but  we  found  some- 
times that  the  twine  would  never  run  out.  A  vessel 
one  day  was  sent  out  to  take  soundings,  or  measure 
the  depth  of  the  sea  at  a  particular  spot;  they  be- 


gan at  sunrise,  and   as   the  captain  was   a  very 
patient  man,  they  stayed  there  till  sunset,  the  twine 
stUI  running  out,  so  they  came  back  and  said  they 
guessed  there  was  no  bottom  there.  This  was  befo: 
we  discovered  the  under  currents. 

INSTRUMENT   FOR    EXAMINING    THE    BOTTOM    OF 
THE    SEA. 

"By  the  use  of  proper  leads  we  now  know  the 
structure  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  along  the  North 
Pacific,  as  well  as  along  the  Atlantic.  •  The  most 
peculiar  thing  in  the  North  Atlantic  is  a  ridge  from 
Newfoundland  to  England,  which  is  called  the 
telegraphic  plateau.  The  deepest  point  along  that 
route  is  about  two  miles.  Having  learned  this,  we 
must  next  get  some  plan  to  prove  to  the  people  that 
we  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  knew 
its  composition  and  geography.  We  tried  to  bring 
up  the  shot  to  which  the  twine  was  fastened,  but 
the  twine  was  not  strong  enough,  and  if  we  used 
larger  one  it  was  too  heavy  for  the  shot  to  carry 
down.  Hence  we  have  the  invention  of  Brooke's 
excellent  apparatus.  The  shot  is  hollow,  with 
long  reed  running  through  it ;  there  are  quills  m 
this  reed ;  now,  the  shot  is  left  at  the  bottom,  but 
the  quills  and  reed  are  drawn  up.  The  apparatus 
is  so  arranged  that  the  moment  the  end  of  the  reed 
— which  extends  six  or  eight  inches  beyond  the  ball 
— touches  the  bottom,  the  shot  falls  off  and  the  rest 
can  be  easily  drawn  up.  Provided  with  th 
instruments  and  facilities,  a  ship  was  sent  out  to  the 
ocean  to  take  soundings,  and  it  discovered  better 
than  gems  and  pearls  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — it 
discovered  the  telegraphic  plateau  which  is  to  unite 
the  Old  and  New  World.  The  quills,  on  comin^ 
up,  contained  skeletons  of  sea  insects  of  microscopic 
minuteness ;  these  were  sent  to  West  Point,  and 
particularly  examined  by  Professor  Bailey.  The 
specimens  from  the  calm  sea,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mesi 
CO,  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  aU  evidently  consist  of 
one  family,  and  are  of  one  kind.  When  Professor 
Bailey  examined  the  matter  brought  from  the  tele- 
graph plateau,  he  found  volcanic  cinders  in  it.  We 
could  not  account  for  it  at  first ;  we  knew  that  the 
volcanoes  of  South  America  had  cast  their  cinders 
as  far  as  Cuba ;  but  if  they  came  from  that  source 
we  would  have  found  them  in  the  Gulf  Stream ;  s 
it  was  useless  to  look  there  for  an  explanation.  It 
was  next  suggested  that  those  cinders  lying  just 
along  the  track  of  the  European  steamers  might  ' 
the  ashes  from  those  boats  ;  so  Professor  Bailey  told 
me  to  get  him  some  cinders  from  the  ash-pits  of  thi 
Baltic  and  the  Pacific.  After  giving  them  a  careful 
and  critical  examination,  he  established  the  gratifying 
fact  that  steamboats  are  not  volcanoes.  The  source 
of  these  cinders  still  remains  a  mystery  ;  but  they 
show  that  the  matter  there  lies  as  soft  as  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  There  is  no  motion 
nor  distui'bing  force  there.  Indeed,  these  soundings 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  sea,  like  the  snow-cloud 
with  its  flakes  in  a  calm,  is  always  letting  fall  upon 
its  bed  showers  of  microscopic  shells ;  and  we  may 
readily  imagine  that  the  'sunless  wrecks'  which 
strew  its  bottom  are,  in  the  process  of  ages,  hid 
under  this  fleecy  covering,  presenting  the  rounded 
appearance  which  is  seen  over  the  body  of  the  trav- 
eller who  has  perished  in  the  snow-storm. 

STILLNESS   OF    THE   OCEAN  DEPTHS. 

"  The  ocean,  especially  within  and  near  the  tropics, 
swarms  with  life.  The  remains  of  its  myriads  of 
moving  things  are  conveyed  by  currents,  and  scattered 
and  lodged  in  the  course  of  time  all  over  its  bottom. 
This  process,  continued  for  ages,  has  covered  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  as  with  a  mantle,  consisting  of 
organisms  as  delicate  as  the  immaculate  frost,  and 
as  light  as  the  undrifted  snow-flake  on  the  moun- 


tain. Wherever  this  beautiful  sounding-rod  has 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  whether  in  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  has  been 
found  of  a  down-like  softness.  The  lead  appea 
to  sink  many  feet  deep  into  the  oozy  matter  there, 
which  has  been  strained  and  filtered  through  the 
sea-water.  This  matter  consists  of  the  skeletons 
and  casts  of  insects  of  the  sea  of  microscopic  minute- 
ness. The  currents  do  not  reach  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deep  sea ;  there  are  no  abrading  agents 
at  work  there,  save  alone  the  gnawing  tooth  of 
time ;  a  rope  of  sand,  if  stretched  upon  the  bed  of 
the  ocean,  would  be  a  cable  strong  enough  to  hold' 
the  longest  telegraphic  wire  that  art  can  draw.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  there  is  a  protecting  cushion 
of  still  water.  We  have  had  soundings  in  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  everything  at  the  bottom  there  is  as 
still  as  the  grave.  If  the  Stream,  with  its  current 
of  four  miles  an  hour,  reached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  it  would  have  torn  up  or  worn  through  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  we  would  have  gone  down 
to  the  molten  interior.  We  see  in  the  Table  Rock, 
at  Niagara,  what  a  small  stream  constantly  wearing 
away  will  do. 

SUBMARINE    TELEGRAPH. 

"  The  notion  has  prevailed  that  a  telegraphic 
cable  must  be  of  great  strength  to  resist  and  with- 
stand the  forces  of  the  sea,  whereupon  the  conduct- 
ing wire,  after  being  coated  to  insulation  with  gutta 
percha,  was  encased  in  a  wire  hawser  or  cable  stout 
enough  to  hold  the  largest  'seventy-four'  to  her 
anchors.  These  cables  were  very  expensive  in  their 
manufacture,  bulky  for  stowage,  unwieldy  for 
handling,  and  difiicult  to  lay.  It  was  such  a  wire- 
laid  cable  that  the  Telegraph  Company  lost  in  the 
laying  between  Newfoundland  Cape  Breton, 
1855;  and  it  is  such  an  one — wire-laid,  stiff,  and 
larger  than  a  man's  arm — that  the  French  have 
twice  attempted  to  lay  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
twice  lost. 

"  But  now  we  have  learned  that  aU  the  obstacles 
interposed  by  the  sea  to  the  laying  of  submarine 
telegraphs  lie  between  the  surface  and  the  depth  of 
a  few  hundred  fathoms  below ;  and  that  these  are 
not  to  be  mastered  by  force,  nor  overcome  by  the 
tensile  strength  of  wire-drawn  ropes,  but  that  with 
a  little  artifice  they  will  yield  to  a  mere  thread. '. 
Therefore,  it  may  now  be  considered  as  a  settled 
principle  in  submarine  telegraphy,  that  the  true  ' 
character  of  a  cable  for  the  deep  sea  is  not  that  of 
an  iron  rope  as  large  as  a  man's  arm,  but  a  single 
copper  wire,  or  a  fesicle  of  wires,  coated  with  gutta 
percha,  pliant  and  supple,  and  not  larger  than 
lady's  finger.  A  company,  composed  of  English- 
men and  Americans,  are  now  at  work  on  the  sub- 
marine Atlantic  telegraph ;  and  I  hope  and  believe 
that  before  this  time  next  year  it  will  be  in  success- 
ful operation.  The  first  telegraph  that  was  ever 
laid  down  under  water  was  across  the  East  Biver, 
from  the  Merchants'  Exchange  to  the  signal  station 
on  the  other  side.  But  then  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  gutta  percha  known  in  commerce.  It  was' 
laid  down  surrounded  with  a  leaden  tube,  but  the  j 
motion  of  the  water  wore  it  off  in  six  months.  After  I 
the  discovery  of  gutta  percha  we  learned  the  very  ' 
beautiful  process  of  insulating,  wires  in  it.  Iron- 
wires  have  been  used  to  surround  the  gutta  percha, 
but  they  are  unnecessary,  except  near  the  shore,  or 
in  shallow  water.  May  the  submarine  Atlantic 
telegraph  be  quickly  completed,  and  let  the-  first 
message  which  flashes  across  its  wires  read  thus : 
— '  The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  to  the  Princes,  Potentates,  and  Powers 
of  the  Old  World,  send  greeting  :  peace  and  good 
will  to  all  nations  in  the  world ;  free  intercourse  , 
and  commerce  with  all  people.'  "  Ji 


THE    FRIEND. 


For  "Tlio  Frk'n.l." 

Our  blessed  Lord  declared,  "  Not  every  one  that 
saycth  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  docth  the  will  of 
"7  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Then  how  very  important  it  is,  for  us  to  dwell  i 
--1  humble,  seeking  disposition,  that  we  may  be 
Favoured  with  that  light  that  showcth  to  every  one 
5f  us  His  will  concerning  us.  What  is  the  cneaire- 
iient  of  the  heart  ?  Is  it  to  do  His  will  above  all 
;lsc ;  or  do  we  let  self  arise  and  be  the  governino- 
Botive  ?  Oh!  that  every  one  would  examine  him° 
iclf,  and  bring  his  deeds  to  the  light,  to  see  of  a 
ruth  whether  they  are  wrought  in  obedience  to  the 
vill  ot  God ;  or  whether  there  is  not,  in  some  mea- 
ure,  a  saying.  Lord,  Lord,— making  much  ado 
bout  faith  and  soundness  of  doctrine,  and  pleadino- 
nd  woikiug  for  this  or  that  thing  to  be  done  in  the 
hurch,  allowing  the  mind  to  be  carried  too  much 
broad,  and  not  employing  time  enough  at  home, 
>  examine  how  we  ourselves  stand,  or  how  far  we 
re  tailing  short  of  the  all  important  work  of  doin» 
be  Father's  will,  that  wo  may  enter  His  kingdom^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  loudly  calls  for  all 

us  to  become  more  like  the  clay  in  the  hand  of 
16  potter.  No  doubt,  if  we  are  willing  and  obedi- 
it  children,  He  will  not  cast  us  off.  Thouo-h  it 
ay  seem  as  if  the  condition  of  the  church  is  simi- 
r  to  that  of  the  Jews  formerly,  who  were  carried 
t  into  captivity,  and  that  the  languao-e  of  the 
rophetmaybe  applied,  "Alas!  for  that  day  is 
oat,  so  that  none  is  like  it :  it  is  even  the  time  of 
icob  s  troubles,— but  he  shall  be  saved  out  of  it  " 
ud  again,  "  Why  criest  thou  for  thine  afflictions  ? 
ly  sorrow  is  incurable,  for  the  multitude  of  thine 
quity :  because  thy  sins  were  increased,  I  have 
ne  these  things  unto  thee.  Therefore  all  they 
devour  thee  shall  be  devoured,  and  all  thine 
versaries,  every  one  of  them  shaU  go  into  captivity 
d  they  that  spoil  thee  shall  be  a  spoil,  and  al 
It  prey  upon  thee,  will  I  give  for  a  prey.  For  I 
J  restore  health  unto  thee,  and  I  will  heal  thee 
thy  wounds,  saith  the  Lord,  because  they  call 
e  an  outcast,  saying,  this  is  2ion  whom  no  man 
keth   after." 

[f  we  fully  deny  ourselves— without  which  we 
iDot  be  the  Lord's  disciples,— all  our  own  ricrht- 
isuess  wiU  be  to  us  as  fOthy  rags,  and  we  will 
£  at  the  weaknesses,  and  the  sentiments  of  those 

differ  from  us  with  an  eye  filled  with  charity, 

feel  a  secret  prayer  to  pervade  the  heart,  that 
Y  might  be  favoured  to  see  their  missteps  :  and 
ecessury  to  speak  of  them,  it  would  be  done  in 
indcr  manner,  and  with  righteous  caution.  "  Out 
he  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 
!  Lord  knows  the  heart;  and  if  it  is  given  up  to 
,  he  will  cleanse  it  and  fashion  it  accordinn-  to 
.will.  If  we  are  so  given  up,  there  will  bo  a 
stant  care  to  follow  the  voice  of  the  true  Shep 
Id,  and  to  be  gathered  into  the  true  sheep-fold  j 

the  flock  would  dwell  together  in  harmony,  and 
wolf  would  not  be  allowed  to  scatter  the  sheep 

ea,  verily,  that  precious  union  would  be  felt, 
3h  is  "  as  the  dew  of  Hormon,  and  as  the  dew 

descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion ;  for 
e  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessins,  even  lif 
3vermore."  °' 

l^irst  Month,   ISoT. 


For  "Tho  Fricua." 

"Men  Wanted!" 
J.  passing  along  Market  street  a  few  weeks  since, 
ittention  was  arrested  by  a  placard  on  an  army 
!,  "  Men  wanted  :  wages  '  so  much'  per  month," 
an  emblem  of  the  place,  an  indolent-lookinrr 
_    regimentals  lounging  at  the  door.  ^ 

Men  wanted  I"  for  what  ?     To  learn  the  art 


and  science  of  killing  men;  no  softer  phrase  will 
better  define  it.  In  all  Christian  countries,  by  all 
Christian  governments,  in  this  most  enliehtened 
Christian  age,  for  this  mostsatanic,  unchristian  pur- 
pose,  men  are  paid  '  so  much'  per  month  ' 

To  teach  them  how  best  to  disobey  the  old  law 
Ihou  Shalt  not  kill,"  and  the  newer  Christ-given 
command,"  ove  your  enemies,"  they  are  unfitted 
or  all  useful  calhngs  and  become  drones  in  tho 
hive.  _  It  would  be  i/wc/.-i«g  if  we  were  not  so  fami 
bar  with  It;  it  is  fearful  to  know  that  it  is  so. 

Jiut  mournful  as  we  must  feel  the  slow  awakenin<r 
of  the  people  to  Tnuh,  we  need  not  fret  and  di.s° 
quiet  ourselves,  for  "  the  Most  High  ruleth  among 
the  childrenof  men,"  «  from  seeming  evil  still  educin^ 
good.  Though  we  cannot  buUd  the  whole  walL 
let  each  endeavour  to  repair  the  breach  over 
against  his  own  house.  True  religion  is  indeed  a 
benevolent  principle,  and  seeks  to  do  good  as  well 
as  to  be  good  ;  but  we  must  first  cast  the  beam  out 
ot  our  own  eyes,  before  we  can  see  clearly  to  pluck 
the  mote  from  a  brother's.  How  much  that  is 
unamiab  e,— how  much  that  is  disobedience  to  the 
command,  "But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitcfully  u.se 
you  would  rise  up  to  be  eradicated  !  How  many 
averted  looks,  how  many  obstinate  silences  when 
speech  was  a  duty,  how  many  words  when  silence 
would  have  been  better,— "  grievous  words,"  rank- 
ing words,  unkind  hints  instead  of  candour,  thouo-ht- 
less  woundings  and  reckless  woundings,  hardness 
indulged,  and  carelessness  towards  others  increased' 
would  be  seen  and  felt.  And  beside  such  commis- 
sions, how  much  more  numerous  would  be  the  omis- 
sions of  the  loving  and  blessing,  the  doing  good 
and  praying  commanded  ! 

Disobedience  is  the  same  sin,  whether  in  the 
little  or  the  much,  although  all  sins  are  not  equallv 
great ;  and  may  all  seeing  the  evil  of  warriuir,  watch 
and  labour,  patiently  and  perseverinoly,  that  with 
the  sufficient  Help  they  may  bring  about  in  their 
own  hearts  and  lives  an  unbroken  obedience  to  the 
Divine  command.  It  is  a  great  work,  and  well 
worthy  the  untiring  effort  of  bright,  intelligent  minds 
m  their  morning  freshness  and  strength;  and  how- 
ever opposed  it  may  be  to  the  proud  spirit  of  man 
whose  quick  impulse  is  ever  to  resist  evil,  who  shall 
dare  to  defend  the  false  notions  of  the  created 
against  the  everiasting  decree  of  the  Creator? 

Nor  need  we  faint  that  so  few  seem  to  us  to  have 
attained  to  full  obedience,  for  the  one  who  is  our 
i^xemplarwas  perfect  and  without  blame;  and  his 
tepirit  It  IS  that  "  helpeth  our  infirmities,"  that 
worke  h  in  us  to  will  and  to  do:"  we  need  look 
to  none  less  than  Him,  for  through  mmwesliallm 
duo  season  "  reap  if  we  faint  not." 

But  there  are  "  men  wanted"  in  another  army 
and  to  it_  all  are  called.  Its  ranks  are  thin,  but  it^ 
strength  is  its  Captain,  and  it  goeth  forth  conquerincr 
and  to  conquer.  They  who  enlist  receive  not  the 
promise  of  so  much'  per  month,  but  that  they  shall 
have  food  convenient  for  them,  each  day  their  daily 
bread;  they  need  take  no  thought  to  save  for  ■ 
morrow,  for  they  are  heirs  to  a  kingdom;  and  as 
the  life  here  changeth  to  tho  life  hereafter,  letting 
tall  their  armor  and  their  weapons,  and  receivin<T 
trom  the  King  of  kings  theircrown  and  their  inheri" 
tance,  they  enter  upon  their  eternal  "  reign  with 

"'°^-  Y.T.    E. 
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but  as  exhibiting  the  debasing  insensiisilitv  to  the 
ordinary  feelings  of  humanity,  which  the  s4em  of 
slavery  produces  among  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity where  it  exists,  it  may  be  of  advantaee  to 
pu  It  upon  record.  We  doubt  not  there  were  those 
in  the  place  where  the  barbarous  act  was  commit- 
ted, who  would  revolt  at  its  perpetration  equally 
with  ourselves  ;  but  they  are  too  willing  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  truth,  the  proof  of  which  has  been 
accumulating  tor  centuries,  that  the  system  of  sla- 
very founded  as  it  is  on  fraud  and  robbery,  and 
naaintamed  by  force  and  cruelty,  does  inflict  on 
those  who  carry  it  into  effect,  an  incalculable  loss 
not  of  material  wealth  and  comfort  merely,  but  of 
moral  feeling  and  religious  sensibHity,  which  opens 
the  way  for  the  commission  of  such  cruel  crimes  as 
that  described  under  the  knowledge  and  apparent 
approval  of  the  community  in  which  they  occur 
and  for  which  the  whole  people  must  be  held 
responsible. 

Shockin;/  Execution  in  Kcntuchj.— John  Kin.rslev  thus 
writes  from  Portsmouth,  0.,  under  date  of  JanuarV  7th- 
Happemiig  to  have  occasion  to  visit  Carter  county  Kv  " 
:]' Wh  '■  ^^Z;'  T^^  the  unwilling  witness  of  a  scene 
01  baibarity  that  would  have  made  the  blood-thirsty 
xN  ero  remble.  It  seems,  from  what  I  afterwards  learned 
hat  the  slaves  of  one  William  AI'Minnis,  cjnite  an  e™en-' 
s.ve  farmer  of  Carter  county,  were  suspected  of  being 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  rise,  upon  a  certain  nighf 
and  in  connection  with  the  slaves  on  an  adjoining  farm' 
murder  the  white  people.  This  report  having  IS 
credence,  the  slaves  were  arrested  and  tried  by  one  of 
those  mock  courts  so  common  in  the  Southern  country 
One  negro,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  conspiracy 
was  closely  questioned  and  threatened  with  severe  nun- 
ishment  in  case  he  did  not  reveal  the  whole  affair  The 
negro  stoutly  denied  having  anything  to  do  with  such  a 
proceeding,  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  such  an  insur- 
rection, and  begged  to  be  released.  But  he  was  doomed 
to  be  tortured  untd  he  confessed. 

"  In  order  to  intimidate  the  other  slaves,  it  was  deem- 
ed necessary  to  torture  this  miserable  creature  before 
their  eyes.  Accordingly,  he  was  stripped-the  weather 
being  cold-and  then  he  received  200  lashes  on  the  bare 
back.  Still,  the  negro  swore  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  insurrection.  Not  yet  satisfied,  these  inhuman  mon- 
sters, excited  as  it  were  by  the  blood  they  had  already 
drawn,  proceeded  to  tie  him  up  to  a  stake,  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  burning  him.  When  told  he  was  next 
to  be  burned,  the  screams  of  the  poor  creature  were  in- 
deed terrific  and  heart-rending;  but,  despite  his  entrea- 
ties and  cries,  a  pile  of  dry  wood  was  heaped  around 
hmi  and  again  he  was  told  if  he  would  not  confess  he 
would  be  burned  to  a  crisp;  still  he  refused,  when  the 
pile  was  lighted,  and  began  to  blaze  around  the  victim. 
Unable  to  witness  such  cruelty,  I  rode  away  and  made 
an  eflort  to  get  some  neighbours  to  go  and  stop  the  in- 
human proceedings,  but  was  told  to  'mind  my  own  bu- 
siness.' I  learned  afterwards  that  the  negro  was  so  burn- 
ed that  he  died  next  day.  Scenes  like  this  have  occurred 
m  this  section  of  Kentucky  before,  "but  the  newspapers 
studiously  avoid  publishing  the  account  of  them,  and 
they  remain  unheard  of,  unless  some  humane  passer-by 
happens  to  witness  them." — Late  Paper. 
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Such  recitals  as  the  following  seem  b.U^.,  ,oo 
painful  to  the  feelings,  to  be  laid  before  our  readers; 


ost  too 


Circular  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America. 

In  again  calUng  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries  to 
the  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  Fourth 
month  the  Corresponding  Committee  would  press 
upon  Friends,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  importance  of 
furmshing  fuU  and  accurate  answers  to  all  the 
Queries^  and  of  forwarding  their  reports  5eaM?ja% 
i»  the  Depofsitory. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  donations 
to  AuxiHaries,  the  board  are  guided  in  deciding 
what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  shaU  be 
sent  to  each,  by  the  information  given  in  its  report. 
Hence  those  Auxiliaries  that  do  not  report  in  time, 
-e  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 

Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every  case, 
how  boxes  should  bo  marked  and  forwarded;  arul 
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THE    FRIEND. 


tlmr  reccijjt  should  always  be  promptly  w:hiiow- 
kdged. 

Address  Jolin  Eiohardson,  No.  50  North  Fourth 
street,  Philadelphia. 

TnOMAS  KiMBER, 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Samuel  Settle,  Jr., 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.,  1857. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals  have  been 
gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the 
Auxiliary  during  the  past  year  ? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
sold  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past  year? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
belonging  to  the  Auxiliary? 

4.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  with: 
its  limits? 

5.  Are  there  &nj  families  of  Friends  withm  your  limi 
not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  good 
clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper  ;  if  so,  how  many  ? 

6.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of  read- 
ing the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures? ,    , , 

7.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  "by  sale  within  your  limits  ? 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufiBcient  to  supply 
those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  . 

9.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would  it 
be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gratu- 
itously, to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each  family  ? 

10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to  fur- 
nish each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of 
reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur. 
chase  it  ? 

11.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now  oi 
hand? 


has  marched  on  Tabriz.     The  English  fear  it  is  the  de- 
sign of  Russsia  in  the   end  to  make  Persia  a  Russian 
3vince. 

The  War  with  China,  so  wantonly  and  recklessly  en- 
gaged in  by  the  British  authorities  at  Canton,  continued 
with  shameful  destruction  of  property  and  life.  The 
British  had  taken  and  destroyed  another  Chinese  fort, 
and  had  commenced  shelling  the  city.  The  Chinese  had 
set  fire  to  all  the  foreign  factories.  The  Hongs  were  also 
destroyed,  and  the  Oriental,  the  Agra  and  the  Mercantile 
Banks  were  burned. 

Liverpool  jMarkets.-^The  sales  of  cotton  for  the  week, 
were  41,500  bales.  The  quotations  are  fair  Orleans,  8d. ; 
middling,  do.  7|i.;  fair  Mobiles,  7  13-ied.;  middlings, 
do.  7  9-l6d.;  fair  Uplands,  7|(;. ;  middling,  do.  7  1-\Gd. 
The  stock  in  port  is  327,000  bales,  including  217,000 
American.  The  market  for  breadstuffs  is  dull.  Wheat 
has  declined  2d. ;  flour  6d.  Corn  is  slightly  cheaper, 
and  all  very  quiet  and  dull.  Western  Canal  flour,  31s.  a 
31s.  6d. ;  Ohio,  345.  a  35«. ;  mixed  corn,  33s.  a  33s.  6d. 
white  corn,  34s.  Gd.  a  35s.  The  London  money  market 
was  slightly  easier.     Consols,  93J  a  93|. 

UNITED  STATES.— TAe  Treasurtj.— The  U.  S.  Trea- 
surer reports  the  net  amount,  subject  to  draft  on  the  26th 
ult.,  to  be  $21,496,881. 

The  Coinage.— the  Director  of  the  Mint  reports  that 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  received  during 
the  year  1856,  at  the  Mint  and  its  branches,  including 
the  Assay  Office  in  New  York,  was  as  follows  : — Gold 
deposits,  $55,078,402  ;  silver,  do.  $5,120,634^total, 
$60,199,036.  The  coinage,  for  the  same  period,  includ- 
ing bars,  amounted  to  $64,567,142.  The  amount  of  gold, 
domestic  production,  deposited  at  all  the  minting  estab- 
lishments, during  the  year  1856,  was  as  follows : — Gold 
produced  from  the  State  of  California,  $47,500,411  08; 
from  the  territory  of  Oregon,  $40,750 ;  and  from  the 
Atlantic  States,  $328,280  73— total  domestic  gold,  $47,- 
878,441  81. 

Lake  Navigation.— The  Marine  Register  of  the  Board 
of  Lake  Underwriters,  gives  the  following  sy 


the  number,  tonnage  and  cash  value 
Lakes,  in  the  fall  of  1856  : 


on  the 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  First  mo.  24th. 
The  Swiss  difficulty,  though  nominally  settled,  is  to 
be  referred  to  a  conference.  Demonstrations  continue 
throughout  Great  Britain  against  the  oppressive  income 
tax.  A  Cabinet  Council  was  held  on  the  2_lst,  at  which 
the  subject  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  was  dis- 
cussed. Lord  Palmerston  has  issued  a  circular  to  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stating  that  busi- 
ness of  great  importance  would  be  laid  before  the  com- 
ing session  of  Parliament,  and  expressing  an  earnest  hope 
that  all  the  members  will  be  in  their  places  at  the  open 
ing  of  the  session. 

Lord  Napier  was  to  leave  for  Washington  in  about 
three  weeks. 

Upwards  of  2000  persons  are  at  present  employed  in 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Britain. 

Verger,  the  priest,  who  assassinated  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  has  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  death.  The 
Debats  states  that  the  ministerial  note  published  in  the 
Moniteur,  of  the  9th  of  March,  interdicting  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  new  indus.trial  enterprise,  will  not  be  renewed 
this  year.  The  merchants  and  ship-owners  of  Nantes 
have  petitioned  the  Emperor,  praying  him  to  obtain  re- 
dress from  the  United  States  government,  for  the  French 
sufferers  by  the  bombardment  of  Greytown,  in  1854. 

The  ministerial  statement  to  the  Prussian  Chambers, 
that  the  release  of  the  Neufchatel  prisoners  had  put  an 
end  to  the  danger  of  war,  was  received  with  a  general 
outburst  of  applause.  The  New  Prussian  Gazette  ad- 
mits that  the  continuance  of  the  Prussian  sway  in  Neuf- 
chatel would  be  more  of  a  burden  than  a  boon. 

Accounts  from  St.  Petersburg,  testify  to  the  good  re- 
Jations  between  the  Russian  Cabinet  and  the  Chinese 
government.  It  appears  that  a  treaty  has  been  concluded 
between  the  two  Powers,  by  which  Russia  will  bo  an- 
thorized  to  trade  with  the  five  ports  of  China  open  to 
other  European  Powers.  This  is  a  boon  which  has  been 
sought  by  Russia  for  a  century,  but  which  had  been 
constantly  refused  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  overland  monopoly  enjoyed  by  thai 
power  was  sufficient. 

The  War  with  Persia. — The  British  fleet  has  captured 
the  forts  of  Bushire  and  the  island  of  Karnack,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  English  met  with  little  resistance, 
the  small  garrisons  retiring  into  the  interior.  The  Shah 
is  said  to  manifest  no  intentions  of  submitting  to  the 
British  requisitions,  and  to  have  determined  on  close 
alliance  with  Russia.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  Russians 
have  occupied  Astracan,  and  that  one  of  their  brigades 
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1,256  339,736 


"onnage. 
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62,863 

$3,320,400 

54,675 

2,741,200 

21,773 

673,800 

27,045 

701,850 

173,380 

5,487,100 

$12,944,: 
Lake  Disasters.— During  the  year  1856,  29  steamers 
and  77  sailing  craft  were  destroyed  on  the  Lakes,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  $3,038,874,  which  exceeds  the  losses 
of  1855  by  $241,035.  The  number  of  lives  lost  during 
1856,  was  407,  exceeding  that  of  1855,  by  289  lives.  The 
losses  on  steam  hulls  and  cargoes  in  1856,  were  §1,378,- 
100,  falling  short  of  those  of  1855,  by  $314,000  ;  but  the 
losses  on  sail  hulls  and  cargoes  for  last  year  exceeded 
those  of  the  former  year,  by  $555,635. 

Marine  Losses. — The  first  month  of  this  year  was  a 
most  disastrous  one  for  the  shipping  interest.  The  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser  states,  that  "  during  Janu- 
ary, 131  vessels  were  lost,  whereof  24  were  ships,  14 
barks,  32  brigs,  59  schooners,  and  2  sloops,  and  the  total 
value  of  property  lost  was  $3,734,200,  which,  with  the 
partial  losses  of  cargo  and  damage  to  vessels,  will  in- 
crease the  total  to  about  $5,000,000."  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  says,  that  during  the  same  period,  5  barks,  1 
brig,  8  schooners,  and  1  sloop  are  reported  "  missing," 
on  board  of  which  are  at  least  100  souls;  these,  with 
about  40  lost  with  the  wrecked  vessels,  will  make  the 
loss  of  life  for  the  month  140,  so  far  as  heard  from. 

U.  S.  Senators. — Preston  King,  Republican,  has  been 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  for  six  years,  by  the  Legislature  of 
New  York.  In  Indiana,  the  Republicans  have  a  major- 
ity in  the  Senate,  and  the  Democrats  in  the  House.  The 
latter  party  having  also  the  majority  on  joint  ballot. 
The  Senate  refused  to  go  into  convention  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators ;  but  on  the  4th,  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  met  without  the  concurrence,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  protest  of  the  Senate,  and  elected 
Graham  N.  Fitch  to  fill  the  present  vacancy,  and  Jesse 
D.  Bright  for  six  years,  from  the  4th  of  Third  mo.  next. 
Corn  and  Wheat  in  Ohio.— The  Auditor  of  State  reports 
the  grain  statistics  of  Ohio  for  1856,  in  his  annual  com 
munication  to  the  Legislature.  The  number  of  acres 
sown  with  wheat,  was  1,407,773  ;  bushels  gathered,  19,- 
509,320 ;  the  average  yield,  13.81  bushels.  The  whole 
number  of  acres  of  corn  planted,  was  2,205,282  ;  bushels 
gathered,  87,587,434;  the  average  yield,  39.71  bushels. 
The  Western  Rivers. — On  the  7th," the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  and  their  branches  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  &c., 
were  rising  rapidly,  and  the  ice  moving  ofl".     Appear- 


ances indicated  an  early  resumption  of  navigation,  with 
well  filled  channels.  At  Pittsburg,  on  the  9th,  there 
IS  seventeen  feet  of  water  in  the  channel. 
Kansas  Legislation.— The  Pro-slavery  Legislature  has 
passed  a  bill  to  admit  offenders  to  bail,  no  matter  what 
offence  they  may  be  charged  with,  but  Governor  Geary 
vetoed  it.  Their  proceedings  generally  have  been  of  a 
wild  and  extravagant  character,  such  as  chartering 
Bank  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  laying  out  numerous 
"  cities ;"  providing  for  a  railroad  to  run  due  south 
through  Kansas,  to  terminate  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  &c 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  297  ;  of  scarlet 
fever,  46.  According  to  the  weather  record  kept  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  mean  temperature  for  the 
First  month  was  22J  degrees,  which  is  9J  below  the 
average  of  that  month,  for  the  last  thirty-two  years ;  If 
below  the  First  month  of  last  year,  and  the  coldest  month 
on  the  record.  There  were  66  hours  of  snow,  and  28 
hours  of  rain,  during  the  month,  and  the  amount  of  melted 
snow  and  rain  was  3|  inches.  The  estimated  depth  of 
snow  was  18  inches. 

Penn^lvania  Common  Schools. — The  Public  Schools  oi 
this  State  have  an  attendance  of  586,743  pupils ;  the' 
expenses  the  last  year  amounted  to  $2,227,577.  There 
are  over  13,000  teachers  employed  in  them. 

A  Sudden  Thaw. — The  warm  weather  last  week  re- 
leased our  principal  rivers  from  their  icy  chains,  and  oc- 
"oned  freshets  which  in  numerous  instances  were  at- 
tended with  much  destruction  of  property.     The  damage 
the  Hudson  is  estimated  at  two  millions  of  dollars. 
The  Delaware,  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  rivers  rose 
great  height,  sweeping  down  much  property  along 
their  banks.     On  the  9th,  several  of  the  railroads  lead- 

_  from  this  city,  were  impassable  in  consequence 
the  overflow. 

Louisiana. — By  a  recent  census,  this  State  has  a  pop 
lation  of  587,803,  of  whom  203,197  are  slaves  and  22,84c 
free  coloured  persons.     By  the  census  of  1850,  the  popu- 
lation was  517,763. 

New  Orleans,  has  a  population  of  149,700,  of  whon 
10,099  are  slaves,  and  12,404  free  coloured. 

Miscellaneous. — Liberia. — A  late  letter  from  Con 
dore  Crabbe,  U.  S.  Navy,  says,  "  The  city  of  Monrovia 
which  I  have  visited,  shows  signs  of  energy  and  civiliza- 
tion, which  certainly  were  not  to  be  expected  in  such 
climate.  The  commerce  of  the  place  appears  to  be  gra 
dually  increasing,  and  from  what  I  hear  of  the  agricul 
turalimprovements  in  the  interior,  I  should  judge  tha 
the  inhabitants  were  making  considerable  and  stead; 
progress,  while  from  the  satisfied  appearance  of  the  peo 
pie  of  the  town  generally,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the, 
must  be  prosperous  and  happy." 

Crossing  the  Chesapeake  on  the  7ce.— The  Centrevill 
(Md.)  Times  says,  that  on  the  26th  ult.,  three  boyi 
Thaddeus  M.  White,  Chas.  Tolson,  and  Samuel  Thomp 
son,  walked  across  the  bay  on  the  ice  to  Annapolis,  at 
back  the  same  day. 

Franconia,  N.  H.,  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 

the  coolest  places  in  the  United  States.     At  6  A.  M.,  ( 

24th  ult.,  spirit  thermometers  in  the  village  mark^ 

45°  below  zero,  and  in  a  location,  one  mile  from  til 

Uage,  the  temperature  was  49°  below.     The  mercuris 

thermometers  were  all  frozen. 

France. — The  Moniteur,  from  official  sources,  states  tli 
total  population  to  be  36,039,364. 

Death  of  Dr.  Ure. — This  distinguished  chemist  dit 
recently  in  London,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 

The  Expenses  of  Royalty.— la  the  year  ending  Thii 
month  31st  last,  the  salaries  of  the  English  Royal  house 
hold  and  tradesmen's  bills,  were  371,800  pounds  sterlh 
The  Sugar  Crop  of  Jamaica. — The  sugar  culture  hi 
fallen  to  a  low  ebb,  in  this  island.  The  crop  of 
was  the  smallest  yet  produced,  and  estates  have  dcclini 
greatly  in  value. 

Ivory. — A  vessel  from  Zanzibar  arrived  at  Salem,  Mas 
a  few  days  since,  brought,  as  one  item  of  her  carg 
$90,000  value  of  ivory. 

Snow  in  Africa. — Accounts  from  Algiers  speak  of  n' 
merous  recent  snow  storms.  In  the  neighbourhood 
the  village  of  Bugeaud,  the  snow  was,  in  some  places,  s 
feet  in  depth. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  ITS.) 

The  miseries  that  are  so  frequently  resulting  from 
the  competition  of  unskilled  labour  are  also  results 
from  what  we  will  venture  to  call  uncapitaled  1 
hour,  attempting  to  unite  wages  with  profits.  Upon 
a  large  scale,  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  which  finally 
collapsed  in  the  terrible  famine,  were  produced  by 
labour  trenching  upon  the  functions  of  capital  with- 
out possessing  capital.  In  1847,  there  were  in  Ire- 
land 500,000  acres  of  land  in  more  than  300,000 
tenantries,  thus  supplying  the  only  means  of  niain- 
tenance  to  300,000  male  labourers  and  their  fami- 
lies, but  averaging  little  more  than  an  acre  and  a 
half  to  each  tenant.  There  are  not  more  than 
900,000  labourers  and  farmers  to  the  25,000,000 
cultivated  acres  in  England  and  Wales — about  one 
labourer  to  thirty-eight  acres,  and  about  one  farmer 
capitalist  to  every  hundred  and  ten  acres.  Nor  is 
the  effect  of  uncapitaled  and  unskilled  labour — for 
uncapitaled  labour  is  for  the  most  part  unskilled — 
less  remarkable  in  manufactures  than  in  agricul- 
ture. Many  are  familiar  with  the  minute  details 
of  low  wages  and  suffering — of  the  oppressions  attri- 
ibuted  to  masters  and  middle  men — which  are  con- 
Itained  in  a  series  of  papers  by  Henry  Mayhew, 
published  in  "TAe  Morning  Chronicle,"  in  1849- 
50,  under  the  title  of  "  London  Labour  and  Lon- 
don Poor."  Nothing  could  be  more  laudable  than 
ithe  general  object  of  these  papers,  which,  in  the 
^preface  to  a.  collected  edition  of  a  portion  of  them, 
was  "  to  give  the  rich  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  sufferings,  and  the  frequent  heroism  under 
ithese  sufferings,  of  the  poor;"  and  to  cause  those 
^'  of  whom  much  is  expected,  to  bestir  themselves  to 
improve  their  condition."  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  the  condition  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  these  sufferers  was  to  be  improved, 
except  by  such  general  efforts  as  would  raise  up 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and 
virtue,  and  by  directing  the  labours  of  those  who, 
without  skill  or  capital,  were  struggling  against 
skill  and  capital,  into  courses  of  industry  more  con- 
sonant with  the  great  modes  of  productiveness  all 
'around  them.  One  example  may  illustrate  our 
meaning — that  of"  the  garret-masters  of  the  cabinet- 
trade."  The  writer  we  have  mentioned,  says  that 
wages  in  London  had  fallen  400  per  cent,  in  that 
trade,  between  1831  and  1850;  but  he  also  says 
that  the  trade  was  "  depressed  by  the  increase  of 
small  masters — that  is  to  say,  by  a  class  of  work- 
men possessed  of  just  sufficient  capital  to  buy  their 
own  materials,  and  to  support  themselves   while 


making  them  up."  Taking  the  whole  rate  of  wages 
—the  payment  to  the  unskilled  as  well  as  the  skilled 
workmen — it  would  be  difiicult  not  to  believe  that 
the  average  reduction  was  quite  as  great  as  repre- 
sented.    A  cabinet-maker  tells  this  tale  : 

"  One  of  the  inducements,"  he  said,  "  for  me 
take  to  making  up  for  themselves  is  to  get  a  living 
when  thrown  out  of  work  until  they  can  hear  o1' 
something  better.  If  they  could  get  into  regular 
journey-work  there  a'n't  one  man  as  would  n't  pre- 
fer it — it  would  pay  them  a  deal  better.  Another 
of  the  reasons  for  the  men  turning  small  masters  is 
the  little  capital  that  it  requires  for  them  to  start 
themselves.  If  a  man  has  got  his  tools,  he  can  be- 
gin as  a  master-man  with  a  couple  of  shillings.  If 
he  goes  in  for  making  large  tables,  then  from  30s. 
to  35i-.  will  do  him,  and  it  's  the  small  bit  of  money 
it  takes  to  start  with  in  our  line  that  brings  many 
into  the  trade  who  would  n't  be  there  if  more  tin 
was  wanted  to  begin  upon.  Many  works  for  them- 
selves, because  nobody  else  won't  employ  then], 
their  work  is  so  bad.  Many  weavers  has  took  to 
our  business  of  late.  That  's  quite  common  now 
— their  own  's  so  bad ;  and  some  that  used  to 
hawk  hearthstones  about  is  turned  table-makers." 
Whether  the  mode  in  which  this  workman  expresses 
himself  correctly  indicates,  or  not,  the  amount  of 
his  education,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  had  got  to 
the  root  of  the  evil  of  which  he  complains. 
_  The  competition  that  is  only  limited  by  the  capa 
city  of  endurance  between  the  unskilled  workman 
and  the  uncapitaled  workman — each  striving  against 
the  other,  and  striving  in  vain  against  capital  and 
skill — has  been  going  on  for  centuries  in  the  distri- 
bution of  commodities.  The  retailer  with  small 
capital  has  always  had  to  carry  on  an  unequal  con 
test  with  the  retailer  with  large  capital.  In  our 
time,  many  small  shops  are  swallowed  up  in  magni 
ficent  warehouses,  in  which  every  article  of  dress 
especially  can  be  purchased  under  one  roof^from 
a  penny  yard  of  ribbon  to  a  five  hundred  dollar 
hawl.  In  splendor  these  bazaars,  with  one  pro- 
prietor, rival  the  oriental  with  many  competitors. 
But  their  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  far- 
seeing  organization,  by  which  the  capital  is  turned 
over  with  unexampled  rapidity,  and  no  unsaleable 
stock  is  kept  on  hand.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  larger  profits  of  the  small  retailer  have 
rery  little  chance  of  accumulation  against  the  small- 
er profits  of  the  large  retailer. 

But  this  contest  of  .small  capital  against  large 
was  formerly  carried  on  in  the  struggle  of  the  itine- 
rant traders  against  the  shopkeepers.  It  is  now 
carried  on  in  a  struggle  among  themselves.  The 
census  returns  of  London  show  seven  thousand 
termongers,  hucksters,  and  general  dealers.  Mr. 
Mayhew  says  there  are  ten  thousand  in  London. 

The  costermonger  is  a  travelling  shopkeeper.  We 
encounter  him  not  in  the  great  business  thorough- 
fares ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  markets 
and  well-stored  shops  he  travels  not.  But  his  voice 
is  heard  in  some  silent  streets  stretching  into  the 
suburbs ;  and  there  his  donkey-cart  stands  at  the 
loor,  as  the  dingy  servant-maid  cheapens  a  lot  of 
egctables.  He  has  monopolized  all  the  trades  that 
were  anciently  represented  by  such  "  London  cries" 
as  ^'Bu,y  my  artichokes,  mistress;  '■'■Ripe  cucum- 


bers;" "  Wliite onions,  while  St.  77iontas'  onions  ,•" 
"Wlutc  radish;"  "Ripe  young  beans;"  "Any 
baking 'pcars ;"  "Ripe  speragas."  He  would  be 
indignant  to  encounter  such  petty  chapmen  inter- 
fering with  his  wholesale  operations.  Mr.  Mayhew 
says  that  "the  regular  or  thoroughbred  coster- 
mongers  repudiate  the  numerous  persons  who  only 
sell  nuts  or  oranges  in  the  streets."  No  doubt  they 
rail  against  these  inferior  competitors,  as  the  city 
shopkeepers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies railed  against  itinerant  traders  of  every  de- 
nomination. In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  they  de- 
clare by  act  of  common  council,  that  in  ancient 
times  the  open  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city  have 
been  used,  and  ought  to  be  used,  as  the  common 
highway  only,  and  not  for  hucksters,  peddlers,  and 
hagglers,  to  stand  and  sit  to  sell  their  wares  in,  and 
from  street  to  street  hawking  and  offering 
their  wares.  In  the  seventh  year  of  Charles  L,  the 
same  authorities  denounce  the  oyster-wives,  herb- 
wives,  tripe- wives,  and  the  like,  as  "  unruly  people;" 
and  they  charge  them,  somewhat  unjustly  as  it  must 
appear,  with  "framing  to  themselves  a  way  whereby 
to  live  a  more  easy  life  than  by  labour." 

How  busy  is  the  man  the  world  calls  idle  1" 
The  evil,  as  the  citizens  term  it,  seems  to  have  in- 
creased ;  for,  in  1694,  the  common  council  of  Lon- 
don threatened  the  peddlers  and  petty  chapmen 
with  the  terrors  of  the  laws  again.st  rogues  and 
sturdy  beggars,  the  least  penalty  being  whipping, 
whether  for  male  or  female.  The  reason  for  this 
terrible  denunciation  is  very  candidly  put :  the  citi- 
zens and  shopkeepers  are  greatly  hindered  and 
prejudiced  in  their  trades  by  the  hawkers  and  ped- 
dlers. Such  denunciations  as  these  had  little  share 
in  putting  down  the  itinerant  traders.  They  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  because  society  required  them ; 
and  they  vanished  from  our  view  when  society  re- 
quired them  no  longer.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  they  were  fairly  established  as  rivals  to 
the  shopkeepers.  Dr.  John.son,  than  whom  no  man 
knew  London  better,  thus  writes  in  the  ^'Adven- 
turer:" "The  attention  of  a  new  comer  is  gene- 
rally first  struck  by  the  multiplicity  of  cries  that 
stun  him  in  the  streets,  and  the  variety  of  mer- 
chandise and  manufactures  which  the  shopkeepers 
expose  on  every  hand."  The  shopkeepers  have  now 
ruined  the  itinerants — not  by  putting  them  down  by 
fiery  penalties,  but  by  the  competition  among  them- 
selves to  have  every  article  at  hand,  for  every 
man's  use,  which  shall  be  better  and  cheaper  than 
the  wares  of  the  itinerant. 

A  curious  parallel  might  be  carried  out  between 
the  itinerant  occupations  which  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety has  imperfectly  suspended,  and  Those  which 
even  the  most  advanced  civilization  is  compelled  to 
retain.  For  example — the  water-carrier  is  gone. 
But  the  cry  of  "Milk"  or  the  rattle  of  the  milk- 
cart,  will  never  cease  to  be  heard  in  our  streets. 
There  can  be  no  reservoirs  of  milk,  no  pipes  through 
which  it  flows  into  the  houses.  The  more  extensive 
the  great  capital  becomes,  the  more  active  must  be 
the  individual  exertion  to  carry  about  this  article 
of  food.  The  old  London  cry  was,  "Any  milk 
liere?"  and  it  was  sometimes  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  "Fresh  cheese  and  cream ;"  and  it  then 
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passed  into  ^' Milk,  maids,  beloic  ;'^  and  it  was  then 
shortened  into  "Milk  hdcrw  ;'^  and  was  finally  cor- 
rupted into  "Mio^^  which  some  wag  interpreted 
into  mi-eau — demi-eau — half-water.  But  it  must 
still  be  cried,  whatever  be  the  cry.  The  supply  of 
milk  to  New  York  or  London  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  combinations  of  industry  we  have. 
The  days  are  long  past  since  green  pastures  were 
to  be  found  within  the  city's  limits.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  does  the  baked  clay  stride  over  the  clover 
and  the  butter-cup  ;  and  yet  every  family  in  New 
York  may  be  supplied  with  milk  by  eight  o'clock 
every  morning  at  their  own  doors.  AVhere  do  th 
cows  abide?  They  are  congregated  in  wondrous 
masses  in  the  suburbs ;  and  though  in  spring-time 
they  may,  perchance,  go  out  to  pasture  in  the  fields 
and  there  crop  the  tender  blade. 

"  When  proud  pied  April,  dressed  iu  all  bis  trim 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything," 

yet  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  coarse  grass  is 
carted  to  their  stalls,  or  they  devour  what  the 
breweries  and  distOleries  cannot  extract  from  the 
grain  harvest.  Long  before  "  the  unfolding  star 
wakes  up  the  shepherd"  are  the  New  York  cows 
milked  ;  and  the  great  wholesale  venders  of  the 
commodity  bear  it  in  carts  to  every  part  of  the  town 
and  distribute  it  to  hundreds  of  itinerants,  who  are 
waiting  like  the  water-carriers  at  the  old  conduits. 
But  the  wholesale  venders  have  ceased  to  depend 
upon  the  suburban  cows.  The  railways  bring  milk 
in  enormous  cans  to  every  station.  The  suburb  has 
extended,  practically,  to  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  in- 
stead of  five.  It  is  evident  that  a  perishable  com- 
modity, which  every  one  requires  at  a  given  hour, 
must  be  rapidly  distributed.  The  distribution  has 
lost  its  romance.  Misson,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Eng- 
land," published  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, tells  us  of  the  May-games  of  "the  pretty 
young  English  country  girls  that  serve  the  town 
with  milk."  Alas!  the  May-games,  and  pretty 
young  country  girls  have  both  departed,  and  a 
milk-woman  has  become  a  very  unpootical  person- 
age. They  are  few,  indeed,  of  milkwomen  who  re- 
main. The  cry  of  "IVaier-cresses"  used  to  be 
heard  in  London  from  some  barefoot  nymph  of  the 
brook,  who  at  sunrise  had  dipped  her  feet  into  the 
bubbling  runnel,  to  carry  the  green  luxury  to  the 
citizens'  breakfast-tables.  Water-cresses  are  now 
grown  like  cabbages  in  gardens. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  is  from  an  old  book  published  in 
London  by  Thomas  Northcott,  George  Yard,  Lom- 
bard street,  1691,  and  bears  date  1688. 


Friendly  Epistk  to  the  Peopk  caMed  Presbyte- 
rians and  Independents. 
Friends  ;  In  true  love  and  good  will  I  have 
writ  the  following  treatise  unto  you,  hoping  it  may 
find  entertainment  with  some  among  you,  to  give  ' 
the  reading,  and  seriously  to  consider  what  you 
read  ;  and  my  earnest  exhortation  and  advice  unto 
you  is,  that  in  all  your  reading,  whether  in  this 
any  other  book,  turn  your  minds  to  that  light  of 
Christ  within  you,  wherewith  he  hath  enlightened 
you,  and  all  men,  as  the  Holj  Scriptures  declare;  and 
that  you  may  believe  in  Christ,  the  Light  and  Life 
in  you,  who  is  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  and 
who  was  in  all  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles,  and 
whose  spirit  was  in  them  that  gave  forth  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
And  the  same  Spirit  only  doth  and  only  can  give  tc 
all  readers  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  true  and  right 
understanding  of  them,  and  of  all  other  books  that 
treat  of  doctrines  and  matters  of  religion,  whether 
they  have  proceeded  from  a  measure  of  the  same 


Holy  Spirit.  And  if  ye  believe  in  Christ,  the  Life, 
the  Light,  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  in  you,  and 
join  your  minds  to  his  inward  divine  illumination, He 
will  anoint  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  with  his 
spiritual  eye-salve,  and  then  your  eyes  shall  be 
opened  to  see  and  understand  what  you  read,  and 
through  your  faith  in  him  he  will  also  circumcise  your 
inward  ears,  and  cause  you  still  more  and  more  to 
be  acquainted  with  his  living  voice  and  word  in 
you,  all  which  are  spirit  and  life ;  and  this  will 
give  you  a  spiritual  savour  and  taste,  whereby 
ye  shall  be  able  to  try  and  judge  of  things  that 
difi'er,  whether  men  or  books,  whether  spirits  or 
doctrines,  what  are  of  God  and  what  are  not  of 
him.  For  although  the  Scriptures  are  the  best  out- 
ward test  or  touchstone  or  rule  whereby  to  try  all 
doctrines  of  men,  or  books,  yet  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  Christ,  and  his  light  inwardly  shining  in  the 
hearts  and  understandings  of  men,  that  gives  them 
ability  rightly  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  other- 
wise the  Scriptures  are  as  a  sealed  book,  both  to 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  For  though  the 
Jews  had  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  prophesied  of  Christ,  and  of  the  time  and 
manner  of  his  coming,  and  how  he  was  to  sufier 
death  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  to  rise  again,  and  to 
ascend  to  glory,  yet  none  of  them  had  that  under- 
standing, but  such  only  as  were  turned  to  his  divine 
llumination  in  the  heart,  and  were  acquainted  with 
his  Holy  Spirit,  Light,  and  Life  in  them.  And  the 
like  grave  and  wholesome  advice  I  recommend  unto 
you,  which  a  certain  ancient  christian  gave  unto  Jus- 
tin Martyr  before  his  conversion  to  the  Christian 
faith,  to  wit,  that  he  should  diligently  read  and  search 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  should  give  him  more 
content  than  all  heathen  authors ;  but  withal  that 
he  should  mind  the  Gate,  the  Light,  by  which  only 

could  enter  into  the  true  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  them.  The  which  passage  the  said 
Justin  relateth  in  his  works,  and  John  Fox  hath  it 
also  in  his  Martyrology,  taken  out  of  him.  And 
although  in  this  treatise  I  have  affirmed  and  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  that  your  visible  churches  are 

true  churches  of  Christ,  yet  I  do  not  say  or  con- 
clude that  none  of  you  belong  to  Christ's  true 
church,  in  any  true  regard  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  I 
'  ave  that  true  charity,  faith,  and  hope  concerning 
a  remnant  among  you,  who  have  in  the  least  mea- 
sure true  longings  and  thirstings  after  righteous- 
ness, and  a  great  inward  longing  and  panting  of 
heart  and  soul  after  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
know  him  and  enjoy  him,  more  nearly  than  by  all 
hearing  or  report  of  him,  and  whose  souls  are  sick 
of  love  for  him,  as  the  sick  that  need  a  physician, 
that  ye  do  indeed,  even  all  such  of  you,  belong  to 
Christ,  and  are  the  real  members  of  his  body, 
which  is  his  church ;  for  where  any  living  desires 
after  Christ,  and  where  any  true  sense  or  feeling  of 
the  want  or  great  need  of  him  is  raised  in  any  soul, 
there  is  somewhat  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  that  soul, 
and  there  is  Christ  himself  present  who  hath  begot 
it,  and  that  soul  is  in  some  measure  a  living  member 
of  Christ ;  and  to  such  it  will  be  glad  tidings  to 
hear  that  Christ  is  so  near  to  it,  as  really  to  be 
within  it,  even  really  and  livingly  present;  and 
where  the  least  true  measure  of  sincerity,  tenderness, 
meekness,  gentleness,  humility,  uprightness  of 
heart  and  soul  hath  place  in  any,  there  is  Christ 
present  in  that  soul,  who  hath  already  begun  his 
good  work  in  the  same ;  and  the  beginnings  of  his 
work  is  to  quicken  and  make  the  soul  alive  unto 
him ;  and  every  soul  that  is  thus  quickened  and 
made  alive  unto  him,  as  it  doth  hold  fast  this  be- 
ginning, and  doth  continue,  still  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  him,  to  know,  and  enjoy,  and  receive 
of  his  fiilness  more  plentifully,  doth  really  belong 
to  him,  and  is  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  even  so  far, 


and  as  it  here  abideth,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can 
perish. 

But  yet,  though  such  belong  to  Christ,  and  to  Ms 
church,  it  doth  not  follow  that  the  visible  church 
which  they  are  outwardly  and  by  some  outward 
form  or  practice  joined  unto,  is  the  true  Church  of 
Christ;  for  they  themselves  distinguish  of  the 
church  visible  and  invisible,  and  do  affirm  that  hy- 
pocrites are  members  of  their  visible  church,  but 
that  only  the  true  saints  and  children  of  God  be- 
long to  the  invisible  church.  And  again,  though  such 
who  have  true  desires,  and  true  living  breathings 
raised  in  them  after  the  Lord,  may  be  said  as  such 
to  belong  to  him,  and  be  of  his  sheep,  yet  they  are 
still  but  as  scattered  from  the  true  fold,  and  as 
wandering  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  barren  moun- 
tains, and  the  dry  and  desolate  hills,  seeking  the 
living  among  the  dead,  until  they  come  to  be 
gathered  into  the  true  and  living  way  of  God  and 
of  Christ,  so  as  to  know  and  be  acquainted  with 
the  Lord  and  his  inward  leadings,  rule  and  govern- 
ment in  them,  and  to  be  able  to  distinguish  his 
voice  and  inward  appearance  in  them,  from  that  of 
a  stranger,  and  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  and  to  serve  him  in  the  newness  of  the  spirit, 
and  in  pure,  holy  fear  and  love,  as  sons  and  chil- 
dren in  his  house,  and  this  state  ye  are  generally 
strangers  unto ;  and  therefore,  though  some  of  you 
may  be  allowed  in  true  charity  to  be  the  sheep  of 
Christ,  yet  are  ye  but  scattered,  until  ye  are  re- 
turned unto  Christ,  the  shepher-d  and  bishop  of  1 
your  souls,  and  know  him  revealed  in  you,  to  lead, 
rule,  and  guide  you,  and  feed  you  with  the  living, 
bread,  and  give  you  the  living  water  to  drink, 
which  he  himself  is,  inwardly  revealed,  and  tha|, 
ye  be  turned  away  from  all  false  teachers  and  shep- 
herds, which  is  the  earnest  breathing  cry  of  my  soul., 
unto  God  for  you." 

From  my  first  connection  with  Friends,  it  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  that  there  was  much  of  a  fear, 
iu  many  to  maintain  the  ancient  testimonies  of  the- 
Society,  which  must  be  a  source  of  weakness,  and 
from  the  connection,  and  too  much  intermingling 
with  others,  many  have  stumbled  and  fallen  ;  and  if 
all  such  who  are  come  to  that  church,  which  is  "  a 
habitation  for  God  through  the  Spirit,"  "  be  still," 
they  will  assuredly  "  know  that  he  is  God." 

S-  C. 

Caistor,  C.  W.,  First  mo.,  1857. 

k  Christian  Woman. 

The  following  touching  memorial  of  his  wife  was  j 
written  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  a  private  let- 
ter to  a  friend  : 

She  was  a  woman  who,  by  tender  management 
of  my  weaknesses,  gradually  corrected  the  most 
pernicious  of  them.  She  became  prudent  from  af- 
fection ;  and,  though  of  the  most  generous  nature, 
she  was  taught  frugality  and  economy  by  her  love 
for  me.  During  the  most  critical  period  of  my  lifej 
she  preserved  order  in  my  afl'airs,  from  the  care  of 
which  she  relieved  me.  She  gently  reclaimed  me 
from  dissipation,  she  propped  my  weak  and  irreso- 
lute nature,  she  urged  my  indolence  to  all  the  es- 
ertions  that  have  been  useful  and  creditable  to  me, 
and  she  was  perpetually  at  hand  to  admonish  my 
heedlessness  and  improvidence.  To  her  I  owe 
whatever  I  am — to  her  whatever  I  shall  be.  In 
her  solicitude  for  my  interest  she  never  for  a  mo- 
ment forgot  my  character.  Her  feeUngs  were  warm 
and  impetuous ;  but  she  was  placable,  tender,  and 
constant.  Such  was  she  whom  I  have  lost :  and  I 
have  lost  her  when  a  knowledge  of  her  worth  had 
refined  my  youthful  love  into  friendship,  before  age 
had  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  original  ardour.  I 
seek  relief,  and  I  find  it  in  the  consolatory  opinion 
that  a  benevolent  wisdom  inflicts  the  chastisement, 
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as  well  as  bestows  the  enjoyment  of  human  life; 
that  superintending  goodness  will  one  day  enliven 
the  darkness  which  surrounds  our  nature,  and 
hangs  over  our  prospects;  that  this  dreary  and 
wretched  life  is  not  the  whole  of  man  ;  that  a  being 
capable  of  such  proficiency  in  science  and  virtue  is 
not  like  the  beasts  that  perish;  that  there  is  a 
dwelling-place  prepared  for  the  just ;  that  the  ways 
of  God  will  yet  be  vindicated  to  man. 


A  Memorial  of  New  Garden  Monlhly  Meeting  of 

Friends  concerning  Doiigan  Clark,  deceased. 

Dougan  Clark  was  the  son  of  William  and  El- 
eanor Clark,  of  Randolph  Co.,  N.  C,  and  was  born 
the  3rd  day  of  the  10th  mo.,  1783. 

Of  his  childhood  there  is  but  little  known,  more 
than  that  he  has  been  frequently  heard  to  say, 
that  he  felt  the  visitations  of  Heavenly  love  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  experienced  condemnation 
when  he  had  indulged  in  things  that  were  wronw. 

While  in  his  minority  his  parents  joined  the 
Society  of  Friends,  having  formerly  been  zealous 
Presbyterians,  and  at  their  request  he  was  receiv- 
ed into  membership ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  principles  and  testimonies  peculiar  to  the  So- 
ciety had  any  particular  weight  with  him,  at  that 
time,  for  somewhere  near  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  falling  in  with  the  Methodists,  his  mind 
became  powerfully  arrested,  and  he  preached 
among  them  with  fervent  zeal.  He  was  soonin  high 
estimation  with  that  society,  and  officiated  as  an 
itinerant  preacher  for  about  three  years.  He  then 
retired  to  a  more  private  life,  but  still  continued 
an  active  member  of  that  religious  society. 

About  the  25th  year  of  his  age  he  was  married 
:o  Nancy  AYelbourn,  a  young  woman  of  the 
)rofession. 

During  all  this  time  his  right  of  membership 
;ontinued  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  though  as  op- 
lortunity  offered,   he  had  from  time  to  time  been 
reated  with,  but  not  disowned  ;  and  when  a  com- 
nittee  from  the  Monthly   Meeting  visited    him  on 
ccount  of  his  going  out  in  his  marriage,   he  told 
hem    that   he    respected  the    Society,    but    had 
ot  the  least  prospect  of  ever  conforming  to  their 
ules.     But  when  a  copy  of  the  minute  of  disown- 
lent  was   presented  him,   he   was  very  forcibh' 
■Tuck,  and  "  felt,"  he  said,  "  like   a  poor  outcast 
ith  the  hedge  taken  away  irom  around  him."    He 
ut  by  all  business  for  the  remainder  of  that  day, 
nd  walked  alone  in   a  forlorn  state  of  mind,  and 
3    he  afterwards   expressed,  he  never  enjoyed 
oment  of  satisfaction  until  he  was  a^ain  received 
ito  membership.     In  the  mean  time  great  were 
iS   conflicts,   and    although  he  continued  to   fre 
lent  the  meetings  of  the  Methodists,  yet  so  clear 
sense   was  given  hiui  of  the  insufficiency   of  all 
timan  activity  in  religious  worship,  and  that  duty 
iquired  him  to  walk  in  another  path,   that  on  one 
icasion  when  he  stood  up  for  service,  he  felt  such 
secret  check  in  his  mind,  that  he  was  constrain- 
'  to  sit  down  and  take   no  part  in  the  meeting, 
liring  this  trying  dispensation,   he  was  visited  by 
imy  of  the  most  influential  members  and  minis- 
irs  of  the  Methodist   connection,  who   held    out 
iny   arguments  and   offered  many  inducements, 
Idissuade  him  from  yielding  to  the   settled    con- 
ttions  of  Truth   in  his  own   mind  ;   but   he  was 

foured  with  wisdom  and  ability  to  answer  all 
ir  objections,  and  to-sustain  the  ground  which 
had  taken.  He  finally  left  them,  and  began 
hstantly  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Friends,  and 
I  due  time  requested  and  again  received  the 
(ht  of  membership  amongst  them  ;   and  not  lono- 

Ier,  his  mouth  was  opened  in  public  testimony^ 
the  comfort  and  satisfation  of  his  friends. 


He  was  acknowledged  as  a  minister  in  the  8th 
mo.,  1817,  and  feeling  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
spread  and  increase  of  those  principles  which  wei 
to  him  very  precious,  he  was  soon  engaged  in  obed 
ence  to  apprehended  duty,  in  visiting  the  meetings 
of  his  own,  and  afterwards,  as  way  opened  for  it, 
those  of  neighbouring  Quarterly  Bleetings.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  ministerial  labors,  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  and  neighbouring  Quarterly  Meetings, 
he  held  a  number  of  public  meetings  out  of  our 
religious  Society,  some  at  the  meeting-houses  of 
others,  and  some  at  those  of  Friends,  which  we 
believe  were  always  satisfactory.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  comforted  by  his  wife  receiving  the  Truth, 
as  held  by  Friends,  and  becoming  an  exemplary 
member  of  our  Society.  But  in  the  year  1821  she 
was  removed  by  death,  leaving  him  with  six  small 
children.  Her  close  was  calm  and  peaceful ;  she 
requested  that  her  children  might  be  brought  up  in 
the  way  of  Friends. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  bereavement,  he  still 
continued  faithfully  to  exercise  his  gift,  and  after 
visiting  a  number  of  meetings  in  the  surrounding 
Quarters,  in  1822  he  paid  a  general  visit  to  the 
meetings  constituting  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  returning  home  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  In  the  5th  mo.,  1823,  he  was  again 
married,  to  Asenath  Hunt,  daughter  of  Nathan 
Hunt.  After  this,  he  was  frequently  engaged  ii 
visits  to  the  neighbouring  meetings,  until  the  yea: 
1828,  when  he  attended  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  some  other  meetings.  For 
a  few  of  the  succeeding  years  he  was  not  much  from 
home,  except  in  attending  to  some  appointments 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  1834,  he  and  his  wife  were  united  in  a  visit 
to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  New  England.  They  attended  all  the  meet- 
ings composing  Philadelphia  and  New  England 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  many  of  those  belonging  to 
New  York ;  among  which  were  the  Half- Years' 
Meeting  in  Canada,  and  many  of  its  subordinate 
meetings,  and  returned  in  the  spring  of  1835  ;  and 
in  the  2d  mo.,  1 837,  were  removed  to  New  Garden 
Boarding  School,  having  been  employed  to  supe: 
'ntend  that  Institution,  where  they  remained  for 
six  years. 

During  this  time  he  once  had  a  minute  to  visit 
the  meetings  composing  the  Southern  Quarterly 
Meeting.  He  next  visited  nearly  all  the  meetings 
composing  Western,  Southern,  New  Garden  and 
Deep  Riv^  Quarters. 

In  the  year  1844,  he  and  his  wife,  having  ob- 
tained the  necessary  certificates  from  their  meetings, 
left  home  in  order  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  taking  a  number 
of  meetings  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  they  em- 
barked from  thatplace  on  the  26th  of  2nd  mo.,  and 


them.  lie  was  remarkably  favoured  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  gift,  but  was  unable  to  attend  a  part  of 
the  meetings. 

This  was  the  last  of  his  public  labours,  he 
being  seldom  able  to  attend  even  his  own  meeting 
afterwards. 

In  closing  this  account  of  his  public  labours,  we 
might  just  remark,  that  he  always  brought  home 
with  him  minutes  expressive  of  the  unity  which 
Friends  had  with  his  labours  when  abroad. 

Prom  the  time  he  became  a  member  he  was  a 
constant  attendant  of  religious  meetings,  until  infir- 
mity of  body  prevented — and  an  example  in  wait- 
ing therein — sitting  many  meetings  in  solemn 
silence. 

He  embraced  the  principles  of  Friends  from 
clear  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  and  held  them 
sacred  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  He  bought 
them  at  a  great  price,  and  they  were  precious   to 


He  often  expressed  his  unshaken  belief,  that  if 
the  principles  promulgated  by  our  early  Friends, 
were  not  true  religion,  there  was  no  true  religion 
the  world.     His  ministry  was  sound,  clear  and 
convincing.     He  was  concerned  to  turn  the  hearts 
of  mankind  fi-om  a  dependence  on  men  and  books, 
to  the  inspeaking  word  of  Divine  Truth   in   their 
own  hearts.     He  was  not  a  man  of  outward  learn- 
ing, but  being  learned  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and 
disciplined  under  the  Cross,  there   was  at   times 
given  him  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  whereby  he 
was  enabled  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  him  that 
was  weary,  and  to  bring  out  of  the  great  treasury 
things  both  new  and  old  ;  and  so  far  was  he  from 
seeking  the  applauses  of  men,   that  he  shunned 
and  shrank  from  them.     He  had  suffered  from  ill 
health  during  many  years,  which   he   bore   with 
truly  christian  patience.     In  the  spring  of  1855, 
it  was  evident  that  his  health  and  strength  were 
fast  declining.     He  read   the   Scriptures   daily, 
walked  much  alone,  and  was  very  much  retired. 
A  few  days  before  he  was   quite   confined,   his 
wife  being  alone  with  him,  he  appeared  in  a  very 
contrite  state  of  mind,  and  seemed  to  take  a  very 
humiliating  view  of  himself  and  his  past   life — as 
being   strewed    with   many   infirmities — but   said 
that  if  it  were  to  go  over  again  it  might   not  be 
better,  but  perhaps  worse.     After  a  little   pause, 
he  said  solemnly,  that  he   did    not   want   to   say 
much,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  said,  but 
he  wanted  nobody  to  be  uneasy  about  him,  for  he 
had  a  very  clear  evidence  the  night   before,  that 
all  would  be  well  with  him — and    that   his   deep 
conflicts   of  mind   had   been    accepted  ;    and    he 
trusted  alone  in  the  mercj'  of  God  through  Christ 
Jesus.     After  the  conversation  which  took   place 
at  that  time  he  said  but  little,  except  to   express 
the  great  quietude  of  his  mind.     On   one   of  his 


landed  in  Liverpool  on  the  24th  of  3d  mo.     They  I  son's  taking  leave  of  him  a  few   days   before   his 

visited    all   the    meetings  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  departure,  he  said  he  should  never  see  him  again, 

Scotland    and   Wales,    and    the    greater    part    of  but  wanted  him  to  know  that  death  was  no  terror 

'     ""     '      '  -■-■--—---         to  him,  for  he  never  felt  more  quiet  in  his  life. 


those  in  England,  attending  Dublin  Yearly  Meet- 
ing twice,  and  London  once,  and  returned  home 
in  the  8th  mo.,  1 845.  In  this  visit,  he  was  often 
enlarged  in  his  gift,  and  enabled  clearly  to  u  ifold 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  held  by  primitive 
believers  and  our  pious  predecessors,  evidently  to 
the  comfort  and  edification  of  many  minds. 

After  their  return,  he  did  not  go  far  from  home. 

He,  in  connection  with  his  wife,  visited  occasion- 

lly  neighbouring    Quarterly    Meetings,    and  the 

meetings  composing  them,  and  many  families,  as 

th  made  way,    though    his    health    was    now 

gradually  declining. 

The  last  visit  of  this  kind  that  he  paid  was  in 
the  summer  of  1 854.  It  was  to  the  Western  and 
Southern   Quarters,  and    the   meetings  composing 


He  was  about  two  weeks  confined  to  bed,  the 
last  of  which  he  seldom  spoke  intelligibly;  and 
on  the  23d  of  8th  mo.,  1855,  he  quietly  departed. 
So  great  was  the  solemnity,  that  it  seemed  as 
though  there  could  hardly  be  a  greater  evidence 
of  an  immortal  spirit  entering  into  rest.  He  was 
in  his  72nd  year,  and  had  been  a  minister  abotit 
38  years. 

In  drawing  up  this  account  we  have  no  design 
to  exalt  or  magnify  the  creature,  but  only  to 
commend  the  riches  of  that  Grace  by  which  he 
was  what  he  was,  if  happily  others  might  be  in- 
duced to  go  and  do  likewise. 

New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held 
at  New  Garden,  Guilford  county,  N.  C,  the  30th 
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of  the  4tli  month,  1856. — The  foregoing  memorial 
concerning  our  deceased  friend  Dougan  Clark,  -was 
read  in  this  meeting,  and  by  it  approved  ;  and  the 
Clerk  directed  to  sign  and  forward  it  to  the  en- 
suing Quarterly  Meeting. 

Nathan  H.  Claris,  ?  p,    i 
Sarah  Hoskins,        \  ^'"^'■ 


Coining  by  Air-pouer.  —  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  whole  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin; 
of  England  are  struck  by  atmospheric  pressure,  or 
in  other  words,  that  the  air  we  breathe  coins  our 
money.  By  a  beautiful  yet  complicated  arrange- 
ment of  pneumatic  valves,  levers,  fprings,  and  other 
mechanical  appliances,  the  air  is  made  to  exert  its 
vast  weight  in  rapid  alternations  upon  a  series  of 
pistons,  which,  again  connected  with  the  presses, 
carry  down  the  dies  upon  the  disks  of  metal  to  be 
coined,  with  unerring  precision  and  force,  and  thus 
create  money. — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

He  that  saith  unto  the  wicked,  '  Thou  art  right- 
eous ;'  him  shall  the  people  curse ;  nations  shall 
abhor  him.  But  to  them  that  rebuke  him,  shall  be 
delight,  and  a  good  blessing  shall  come  upon  them. 
—Prav.  xxiv.  24. 


For  "  The  Friend 

BIOGlUPHICAl  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  m( 

bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  181.) 

JOHN    OXLET. 

John  Oxley  was  born  at  Chester,  in  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year  1682  or  1683 
Of  his  parents  we  know  little,  but  we  find  from  the 
records  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  that  they 
were  both  living  in  the  year  1715.  In  his  youth- 
ful days  he  gave  way  to  the  temptations  of  the  evil 
one,  and  committed  some  actions  which  not  only 
were  cause  of  sorrow  of  heart  to  him  in  his  after 
life,  but  being  held  in  remembrance  by  others,  for 
a  time  seriously  interfered  with  his  service  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  These  things,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  were  the  acts  of  pretty  early  boy- 
hood, and  long  before  he  reached  manhood,  had 
been  bitterly  repented  of.  Through  the  awakening 
and  restoring  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he 
had  been  aroused  to  behold  his  lost  condition,  had 
witnessed  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire, 
in  their  cleansing  efficacy,  and  had  received  a  gift  in 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  He  probably  had  come 
before  maturity  to  Philadelphia,  as  an  apprentice 
or  a  clerk  to  some  merchant,  and  here  he  lived 
principally  for  many  years.  His  first  appearances 
in  the  ministry  were  probably  in  1703  or  1704,  but 
we  do  not  find  any  public  difficulty  made  respecting 
his  services  in  that  way  until  the  year  1706,  when 
for  a  time  his  way  was  hedged  up  through  evil  re- 
ports concerning  him,  and  some  not  properly  weigh- 
ed expressions  used  by  him  on  one  occasion.  Being 
heard  in  his  own  case,  his  friends  of  the  Meeting 
respected   the 


of  Ministers  were  satisfied  that 
charge  made  against  his  character,  « the  thing  hap 
pened  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  some  years  before 
he  appeared  in  public  in  our  meetings."  As  to  the 
construction  put  upon  his  words,  they  record  it 
as  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  that  it  was  "  an  undue 
grievance  upon  him,  which  for  the  Truth's  sake  he 
is  exhorted  to  bear,  and  be  more  careful  in  future." 
During  the  next  year,  1707,  we  find  various  traces 
of  his  religious  labours  in  and  about  Philadelphia. 
Towards  the  close  of  1708,  he  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  of  New  York ; 
but  early  in  1709,  he  was  again  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  records  show  an  increasing  diligence  in  the 
pccupancy  of  the  gift  committed  to  him.     He  at- 


tended neighbouring  meetings,  and  was  evidently 
growing  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-members. 

The  first  certificate  asked  for  by  him  on  a  reli- 
gious account,  was  to  visit  Ehode  Island  Yearly 
Bleeting,  which  was  granted  him  on  the  27th  of 
Second  month,  1711.  He  appears  to  have  left 
Philadelphia  on  this  service,  towards  the  close  of 
the  Third  month,  and  to  have  returned  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sixth  month.  Towards  the  close  of 
1711,  he  informed  the  Friends  of  his  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, that  he  had  temporal  business  which  called  him 
to  New  England.  As  he  might  be  absent  from 
home  some  months,  they  granted  him  a  certificate 
of  membership,  recommending  him  to  the  kindness 
and  care  of  Friends,  where  he  might  come.  H 
eturned  about  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  month, 
and  was  earnestly  engaged  in  fulfilling  his  ministry, 
and  about  home,  as  appears  from  the  records  of 
the  Meetings  of  Ministers,  until  the  Ninth  month, 
1713,  when,  with  certificates  of  unity  from  his 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters, he  took  passage  for  the  Island  of  Barbadoes, 
a  religious  visit  to  Friends  and  others  of  that 
place. 

He  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  West 
Indies  all  the  year  1714,  and  on  his  return  pro- 
duced a  certificate  of  the  unity  of  Friends  with  his 
labours  amongst  them.  Thomas  Story  mentions 
that  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  the  Seventh  mo., 
that  year,  he,  with  Edward  Harrison  and  John 
Oxley,  attended  a  Quarterly  Meeting  on  that  island, 
"  where  were  several  great  ones  of  the  world,  and 
Truth  was  over  most  of  them ;  the  meetings  were 
well  and  comfortable,  though  great  heaviness  usu- 
ally attended  in  the  beginning  of  them." 

His  business  relations  now  seemed  to  draw  him 
to  London,  of  which  he  informed  his  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. A  committee  was  appointed  on  the  occasion, 
who,  after  due  inquiry  as  to  the  why  of  the  pro- 
posed temporary  residence  in  England,  produced  e 
certificate  for  him,  addressed  "  to  Friends  in  Great 
Britain  whom  these  may  concern."  In  this  they 
signify  that  John  had  "  behaved  himself  orderly," 
and  that  he  was  "  of  a  good  conversation,  accord- 
ing to  Truth,  having  had  his  birth  and  education 
amongst  us.  His  parents  being  yet  living,  with 
whose  consent  he  undertakes  this  voyage.  And  we 
further  certify  that  he  hath  been  concerned  divers 
years,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  wherein  he  is 
serviceable,  and  well  received  amongst  us,  and  as 
such  we  recommend  him  to  you."  They  state  that 
he  was  a  single  man,  and  clear  of  all  persons  in 
relation  to  marriage.  This  certificate  was  issued 
by  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  held  Fifth  mo. 
29th,  1715. 

His  religious  services  were  acceptable  to  Friends 
in  England,  and  when  he  returned  in  the  summer 
of  1718,  he  brought  back  with  him  a  certificate  of 
unity  from  the  Two  Weeks  Meeting,  in  Londe 
He  remained  in  Philadelphia  for  a  little  over 
year,  and  we  have,  during  that  time,  evidence  of 
increasing  dedication,  and  usefulness  in  his  religious 
labours  there,  and  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  Ninth 
month,  1719,  with  a  certificate  of  unity,  he  embark- 
ed on  a  trading  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  the  bu- 
siness relations  springing  out  of  which  induced  him  to 
remain  at  Barbadoes.  About  this  time  he  married, 
probably  in  that  island.  About  the  middle  of  the 
year  1722,  he  paid  a  religious  visit  to  various  parts 
of  the  North  American  provinces.  He  was  in  Phi 
ladelphia,  early  in  the  Sixth  month,  and,  in  the 
Seventh  mo.,  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  here, 
after  which  he  went  into  New  Jersey,  and  was  at 
the  Yearly  Meeting  for  worship  at  Shrewsbury,  in 
the  Eighth  month.  He  was  a  number  of  times  in 
Philadelphia  duiing  this  visit,  and,  in  the  Twelfth 


month,  received  a  returning  certificate  of  unity  from 


the  Monthly  Meeting  in  this  city,  addressed  to 
Friends  of  Barbadoes.  He  also  received  a  return- 
ing certificate  from  the  General  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders,  held  First  mo.  16th,  1723.  Again, 
in  the  year  1727,  he  came  to  Pennsylvania,  on  a 
religious  visit,  first  attending  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  Third  month.  He  was  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  the  Seventh  month,  after  which  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  until 
the  Second  month,  1728,  when  he  returned  to  Bar- 
badoes, with  certificates  of  the  near  unity  of  hia 
Friends. 

Of  some  parts  of  this  visit,  we  find  an  account  in 
Thomas  Chalkley's  Journal.  He  says,  "In  the 
Filth  month,  Joshua  Fielding  and  John  Oxley  had 
a  large  and  satisfactory  meeting  at  Frankford. 
Joshua  came  from  London,  on  a  religious  visit  tdi 
America,  and  having  been  on  divers  islands,  hei 
landed  on  the  main  at  South  Carolina,  and  from 
thence  travelled  through  the  wilderness  four  hun- 
dred miles  or  more,  where  no  public  Friend  had 
ever  travelled  before:  the  journey  was  perilous, 
but  the  Lord  was  with  him ;  who  may,  in  his  own 
time,  make  way  for  his  servants  in  those  desert 
places.  John  Oxley  came  from  Barbadoes,  and 
had  good  service  among  Friends,  in  his  public  mi- 
nistry." Again,  he  says, "  The  latter  end  of  the  Sixth 
month,  I  went  to  the  General  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  for  the  east  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  to^ 
the  Quarterly  and  Youths'  Meeting  at  Burlington,| 
and  to  a  General  Meeting  at  Stony  Brook,  and  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  county  of  Bucks,- 
John  Oxley,  of  Barbadoes,  and  Joshua  Fielding,  oi| 
London,  were  at  divers  of  these  meetings ;  wherein 
we  had  seasonable  opportunities."  "  The  16th  oi 
the  Seventh  month  began  our  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Philadelphia,  which  was  attended  with  the  graciout 
presence  of  God,  to  the  comfort  and  great  satisfac- 
tion of  many  souls.  In  this  meeting,  divers  young 
men  and  young  women  appeared,  who  were  latelj 
come  forth  in  the  ministry,  and,  as  I  believe,  hac 
received  a  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ's  gospel 
which  was  cause  of  rejoicing  to  the  faithful  amoDj 
excited  our  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  thi 
Almighty  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  At  this  meet 
ing,  we  had  the  company  of  four  ministers  fron 
Great  Britain,  and  one  from  Barbadoes,  and  man; 
irom  divers  other  parts,  it  being  a  very  large  ga- 
thering, of  some  thousand  people,  as  was  believed 
in  which  many  were  strengthened  in  their  faith  ii 
Christ,  and  comforted  through  the  power  of  thi 
Holy  Ghost,  that  blessed  Comforter,  which  Chris 
promised  to  his  church,  who  should  be  with  ther 
forever,  and  guide  them  into  all  truth."  "  Som 
time  after,  John  Oxley  and  I,  in  company,  visits 
Friends  on  Long  Island.  At  Flushing,  we  were  a 
the  burial  of  Jonathan  Dickinson.  Many  peopl 
of  divers  persuasions,  were  at  the  meeting  on  tha 
occasion,  and  were  very  sober  and  attentive."  9 
mentions,  that  at  the  time  of  Shrewsbury  Yearl 
Meeting,  in  the  Eighth  month,  John  Oxley  was  i 
of  a  fever,  and  was  thereby  prevented  from  attend 
ing. 

In  1730,  John  Oxley  spent  five  or  six  montb 
principally  in  or  about  Philadelphia,  receiving 
returning  certificate,  Eighth  month  30th.  In  tb 
Fourth  month,  1736,  he  obtained  a  certificate  ft 
religious  service  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting;) 
Barbadoes,  and  spent  much  of  that  year,  and  ll 
early  part  of  the  next,  in  Philadelphia.  In  {I 
First  month,  1737,  with  Thomas  Chalkley,  he  W! 
at  a  large  meeting  at  Bristol,  after  which  tht 
crossed  the  river  Delaware  to  Burlington,  on  tl 
ice,  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  that  plac 
This  was  a  passage  of  some  danger,  inasmuch  ; 
for  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  way,  the  ice  w 
broken,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pass  on  boarc 
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reaching  over  and  resting  on  the  cakes.  In  the 
Third  uionth,  he  probably  returned  to  Barbadoes. 
Here  he  remained,  labouring  in  the  goppel  as  his 
Master  led  him,  and  exercising  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality for  the  next  few  years.  His  house  was  ever 
open  to  receive  the  Lord's  messengers,  who  were 
travelling  in  his  service ;  and  during  his  residence  at 
Bridgetown,  but  few  Friends  ever  visited  at  that 
place,  who  did  not  make  his  house  their  home, 
whilst  there. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  general 
health  failed,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1743,  he 
concluded  to  try  the  sanitary  efiect  of  a  sea  voy- 
age, and  the  air  of  his  native  province.  He  brought 
from  the  Monthly  Bleeting,  at  Bridgetown,  held  Se- 
cond mo.  7th  of  that  year,  a  certificate,  addressed  to 
"Friends  and  brethren  in  Philadelphia,  or  elsewhere." 
This  document  states  :  "The  bearer,  our  dear  and 
well-esteemed  Friend,  John  Oxley,  having  been  for 
some  time  past  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  now 
designing  to  go  a  voyage,  in  hopes,  if  it  be  the  will 
of  God,  of  recovering  his  health,  we  certify  we  have 
good  unity  with  our  said  Friend,  in  his  conversa- 
tion and  ministry  in  the  gospel,  and  our  desires  are 
to  the  God  and  Father  of  all  our  mercies,  that 
he  may  be  preserved  and  restored  to  his  health,  and 
return  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  his  family 
and  friends."' 

The  sea  voyage  did  not  recruit  his  strength,  and 
he  lived  but  a  few  weeks  after  landing  in  Philadel- 
phia. During  the  hours  of  his  sickness  and  de- 
clining strength,  he  was  mercifully  favoured  with 
the  Divine  presence,  and  an  assurance  that  his  la- 
bours had  been  accepted  in  the  Beloved.  A  me- 
morial issued  concerning  hiin  by  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  says,  he  "  departed  this  life  soon 
after  his  arrival,  on  the  23d  of  Third  month,  1743, 
[aged  about  60  years,]  having  been  a  minister 
above  forty  years,  and  his  testimony  generally  ac- 
ceptable. His  virtuous  life,  and  hospitable  treat- 
ment to  strangers,  recommended  him  to  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  many.  In  his  last  illness,  he  demon- 
strated a  serenity  of  mind  and  satisfaction  respect- 
ing his  future  state,  by  some  very  sensible  expres- 
sions, to  this  efi'ect :  '  I  am  going  into  the  arms  of 
mercy,  to  enjoy  the  mercies  of  God  forever.'  " 

He  died  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him,  furnishing  in  bis  life  one  of  many  instances 
wherein  a  faithful,  honest  discharge  of  duty,  and 
consistent  walking  in  the  Truth,  has  lived  down 
personal  dislike,  and  prejudices  springing  from 
erroneous  information  or  other  causes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DESPISE  NOT  SIMPLE  THIXGS. 
Despise  not  simple  things  ; 

The  humblest  flower  that  wakes 
In  early  spring  to  scent  the  air 

Of  woodland  brakes, 
Should  have  thy  love  as  well 

As  the  blushing  parlour-rose, 
That  never  felt  the  perfect  breath 

Of  Nature  round  it  close. 

Despise  not  simple  things  ; 

The  poor  demand  thy  love 
As  well  as  those  who  in  the  halls 

Of  splendour  move. 
The  beggar  at  thy  door 

Thou  shouldst  not  e'er  despise; 
For  that  may  be  a  noble  heart, 

Which  'neath  his  tatters  lies. 

Despise  not  simple  things  ; 

An  ant  can  speak  of  toil ; 
The  butter-cup  can  light  the  heart 

'H'ith  its  sweet  smile  ; 
'Tis  not  the  tow'ring  mount  alone 

That  high  thought  to  us  brings ; 
There's  something  noble  and  sublime 

Id  the  love  of  simple  things. 


Selected. 
SORRO'R". 
Count  each  affliction,  whether  light  or  grave, 
God's  messenger  sent  down  to  thee.     Do  thou 
With  courtesy  receive  him  ;  rise  and  bow, 
And  ere  his  shadow  pass  thy  threshhold,  crave 
Permission  first  his  heavenly  feet  to  lave; 
Then  lay  before  him  all  thou  hast.     Allow 
No  cloud  of  passion  to  usurp  thy  brow, 
Or  mar  thy  hospitality  ;  no  wave 
Of  mortal  tumult  to  obliterate 
The  soul's  marmoreal  calmness.     Grief  should  be, 
Like  joy,  majestic,  equable,  sedate. 
Confirming,  cleansing,  raising,  making  free  ; 
Strong  to  consume  small  troubles  ;  to  commend 
Great  thoughts,  grave  thoughts,' thoughts  lasting  to  thf 
end.  De  Vere. 


Selected. 

GALL  TO  ACTIVITY. 
Up,  sluggish  soul  I   awake,  slumber  no  more  : 

This  is  no  time  to  sleep  in  sin  secure: 
If  once  the  Bridegroom  pass  and  shut  the  door. 

No  entrance  will  be  gained,  thou  mayest  be  sui 
Now  thou  art  up,  fill  up  thy  lamp  with  oil: 

Haste  thee,  and  light  it  at  the  fire  of  love  ; 
Watch,  and  attend  ;  what  is  a  little  toil, 

To  gain  thee  entrance  to  the  joys  above? 
Go,  meet  the  Bridegroom  with  low  reverence  ; 

Humbly,  with  patience,  wait  upon  his  grace, 
Follow  his  steps  with  love  and  diligence  ; 

Leave  all  for  him,  and  only  him  embrace ; 
So  shall  thou  enter  with  him  into  rest. 
And  at  his  heavenly  table  sit  and  feast. 


TJie  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  tlte  Associa- 
tion for  the  Care  of  Coloured  Orpluins. 

We  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  our  kind 
friends  and  subscribers,  to  a  brief  recital  of  such 
circumstances  of  our  proceedings  during  the  past 
year,  as  we  hope,  may  interest  them. 

It  has  been  a  period  of  rather  unusual  change,  as 
respects  the  school,  many  of  the  older  children 
having  been  bound  out,  and  a  considerable  number 
newly  admitted.  There  has  also  been  a  change  of 
teachers ;  the  two  young  women,  who  have  satis- 
factorily filled  that  station  for  several  years,  hav- 
ing resigned,  and  been  succeeded  by  two  others  : 
one  of  these  had  very  acceptably  performed  the 
duties  of  teacher  some  years  previously  and  her 
return  to  us  is  very  pleasant  to  our  feelings.  The 
unsettlement  consequent  on  these  changes,  must 
of  course  be  a  disadvantage  for  a  time ;  but  many 
of  the  children  have  made  creditable  progress 
during  the  year ;  and  in  spelling,  writing,  and  some 
other  branches  in  which  they  are  exercised,  would 
compare  not  unfavourably  with  other  children  of 
their  age ;  and  we  hope  our  school  will  prosper  un- 
der the  new  teachers,  as  it  has  hitherto  done. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  at.the  time  of  issuing 
our  last  annual  report,  a  portion  of  our  young  family 
was  but  just  emerging  from  the  afflictive  visitation 
of  small-pox,  which  prevailed  for  some  time,  though 
it  was  not  in  any  instance  fatal.  The  exposure  and 
fatigue  endured  at  that  time  by  our  valuable  ma- 
tron, was,  we  fear,  the  occasion  of  a  severe  attack 
of  indisposition,  which  was  protracted  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  summer.  She  has  now  nearly 
recovered  her  usual  health,  under  the  judicious 
treatment  of  our  attentive  physician ;  so  that,  we 
hope,  our  household  may  long  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
her  salutary  and  eflncient  government. 

Since  then,  our  children  have  been  favoured  with 
almo.st  uninterrupted  health — one  or  two  scrofulous 
cases  being  nearly  the  only  exceptions — until  the 
present  time,  when  a  few  cases  of  scarlet  fever  have 
appeared  among  them.  We  doubt  whether  the 
health  of  the  beloved  children  of  many  private  fa- 
milies, is  more  carefully  attended  to  by  the  family 
physician,  than  is  that  of  our  poor  little  orphans,  by 
our  kind  friend.  Dr.  Caspar  Wister.  And  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  observe  in  matron,  teachers,  and  others 


of  the  household,  who  minister  to  their  wants,  the 
apparent  absence  of  that  prejudice  against  colour, 
which  is  so  generally  prevalent ;  each,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  conduct,  seeming  cordially  to  recognize  the 
gracious  truth,  that  He,  who  is  the  Father  of  us 
all,  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men. 

But  one  death  has  occurred,  of  a  child  who  had 
been  recently  admitted,  with  latent  disease  in  his 
system.  On  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  this  child, 
some  of  the  managers  who  were  present,  believed 
the  time  had  come  for  us  to  seek  another  resting- 
place  for  the  remains  of  such  of  our  little  ones,  as 
might  hereafter  be  removed  by  death ;  and  having 
stated  their  reasons  for  this  behef  before  a  meeting 
of  the  association,  after  due  inquiry  and  considera- 
tion of  the  .subject,  we  felt  warranted  in  purchasing 
four  lots  at  the  Olive  Cemetery  for  coloured  people, 
West  Philadelphia,  at  $15  each,  and  to  have  them 
enclosed  in  as  simple  and  inexpensive  a  manner  as 
possible. 

We  have  been  informed  of  the  well-doing  of 
quite  a  number  of  our  indentured  children,  some  of 
whom  have  completed  the  term  of  their  apprentice- 
ship, with  credit  to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to 
their  masters;  and  are  thereby  entitled  to,  and 
have  received,  their  proportion  of  the  income  of  the 
late  Thomas  P.  Cope's  legacy,  intended  for  such. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  number  of  children  bound, 
that  Alderman  Snyder  has  largely  contributed  to 
our  funds,  in  his  usual  manner,  by  paying  over  to 
us  his  binding  fees  ;  he  continues  to  refuse  all  com- 
pensation for  his  many  valuable  services,  being  ac- 
tuated by  a  spirit  of  pure  benevolence  ;  in  other 
words,  the  desire  of  "  doing  some  good." 

Our  financial  resources,  though  very  far  from 
abounding,  have  been  as  heretofore  sustained,  in  a 
manner  which  demands  not  only  our  gratitude  to 
the  Great  Preserver  of  his  dependent  children,  but 
our  humble  confidence  in  his  continual  providential 
regard,  through  the  liberality  of  those  kind  bene- 
factors, whose  hearts  he  has  been  pleased,  from 
time  to  time,  to  turn  towards  us  ;  and  while  we 
take  this  method  of  expressing  our  acknowledgments 
to  them,  we  trust  they  have  already  received  that 
return  of  peace,  which  He  condescends  to  grant  to 
those  who  are  endeavouring  to  be  faithful  stewards 
of  his  manifold  gifts. 

When  the  last  report  was  adopted,  there  were  in 
the  house  : — 

Children,  ....  78 


Admitted,  (1856,) 
Apprenticed,     . 
Deceased, 

Returned  to  friends, 
Kemaining, 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  extract  from  the  "  American  Daily 
Advertiser,"  formerly  published  in  this  city,  by  Z. 
Poulson,  has  'oeen  sent  for  republication  in  "  The 
Friend.'' 

"  Friend  Poulson  ; — I  send  thee  a  leaf  from  the 
diary  of  the  late  Benjamin  Horner,  deceased.  The 
perusal  of  it  may  interest  those  who  are  curious  re- 
specting the  seasons.  A  popular  notion  exists  that 
they  have  undergone  a  great  change.  This  scrap 
may  serve  to  correct  some  of  the  errors  into  which 
many  have  fallen  for  want  of  correct  memoranda. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  laws 
of  nature  have  changed,  but  that  an  admirable  uni- 
formity still  exists,  and  will  appear  by  comparisons 
properly  made.  Such  comparisons,  I  apprehend, 
ought  to  be  made  between  periods,  embracing  a 
series  of  years,  and  not  between  those  years  only, 
which  the  present  generation  have  been  permitted 
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to  behold,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  they  im- 
perfectly recollect.  E. 

1768.  April    3.     Ice   so   strong  as  to  bear  my 

weight  where  the  water  was 

two  feet  deep. 
April    8.     Wind  at  N.  W.;  a  snow  on  the 

ground  2^  inches  deep,  and 
very  cold. 
April  15.     It  snowed  a  great  part  of  the  d  ay. 
May      6.     A  frost  that  froze  the  ground. 

1769.  April    5.     Very  warm,  with  thunder-show- 

ers. 
8.     Very  cdd,  ice  J  inch  thick. 
20.     Hard  frost,  and  snow  all  day. 
May      2.     Snow  and  cold  rain. 

1770.  April    2.     Snow  all  day,  about  6  inches, 

though  it  thawed. 
4.     Ice  so  strong  as  to  bear  me,  1 2 
inches  water. 
Oct      ^.     Snow  this  morning  that  covered 
houses. 

1771.  April    1.     Snow  all  day,  and  part  of  next. 

1772.  Feb.    22.     Very  warm — the  mercury  said 

to  be  at  65. 

Mar.  9.  Snow — 11th,  snow — 13th,  snow 
— 15th,  at  night,  said  to  be 
colder  than  any  time  this  win- 
ter. 

Mar.  16.  Snow— 18,  snow,  and  19,  snow 
— about  two  feet  deep  on  a 
level. 

April    3.     Snow  about  6  inches  deep." 

Annual  Report  of  tlie  Ma7iagers  of  tlie  Adelphi 

Schools  for  Coloured  Children. 

To  "  The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 

the  Instruction  of  poor  children." 

The  Managers  report,  that  they  have  continued 
their  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  appointment 
during  the  past  year.  Committees  of  the  Board  hav- 
ing visited  the  schools  while  in  session  twice  every 
month.  From  their  reports  it  appears  that  the  or- 
der of  the  schools,  and  the  progress  of  the  scholars 
in  the  branches  taught,  have  been  generally  satis- 
factory. The  principal  teacher  in  the  Infant  de- 
partment having  resigned,  her  place  was  filled  by 
one  who  had  acted  as  assistant,  another  being  ap- 
pointed to  fiU  the  vacancy  occasioned  thereby ;  they 
entered  upon  their  duties  the  first  day  of  Second 
month,  1856. 

The  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  library  have 
been  somewhat  modified,  and  the  change  proved 
to  be  beneficial  by  the  increased  interest  shown  in 
it  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  The  number  of 
books  loaned  during  the  past  year,  has  been  1206. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  high  appreciation 
of  these  schools  by  a  portion  of  the  coloured  people, 
especially  by  such  as  have  received  a  considerable 
part  of  their  education  here  and  now  have  children 
of  their  own  attending. 

If  those  Friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  much 
neglected  portion  of  our  population  would  call  oc- 
casionally and  observe  how  the  limited  number  who 
come  under  our  direction  are  not  only  partaking  of 
an  education  in  those  useful  branches,  which  will 
promote  their  comfort  in  after  life,  but  are  also 
subjected  to  influences  calculated  to  foster  religious 
impressions,  it  is  confidently  believed  the  consider- 
ation that  these  interesting  children  are  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  donations  for  the  continuance  of  such 
advantages,  will  induce  a  liberality  which  will 
never  allow  this  association  to  lack  means  for  the 
promotion  of  its  benevolent  object. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  received  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  the  amount  of  a  legacy  be- 
queathed by  our  late  friend,  Jasper  Cope. 


Shoes,  to  the  amount  of  §36.80,  and  various 
garments  made  up  by  the  children  of  the  girls' 
school,  (who  are  taught  sewing  and  cutting  out  gar- 
ments one  day  in  the  week,)  have  been  distributee 
to  the  more  destitute  children  during  the  past  win- 
ter. 

The  whole  number  now  on  the  register  in  the 
Infant  school,  is  1646;  class  list,  109;  average 
attendance  during  the  year,  66. 

In  the  Girls'  department  register.  No.  903  ;  cl 
list,  62  ;  average  attendance,  38. 

We  have  expended,  during  the  year,  S1254.81, 
for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  Chas.  J.  Allen,  Clerk. 

Twelfth  mo.  25th,  1856. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  First  mo. 
5th,  1857,  the  following  Friends  were  appointed 
officers,  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Clerk., — Edward  Kitchie. 

Treasurer,  — Kichard  Richardson. 

Managers, — Joel  Cadbury,  Israel  H.  Johnson, 
Thomas  Lippinoott,  Richard  Richardson,  Mark 
Balderston,  Charles  J.  Allen,  Benj.  H.  Pitfield, 
Edward  Sharpless,  Jabez  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Caleb  Wood, 
Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  James  Kite. 


For  "The  FrietiiJ." 

"The  nighways  and  Hedges." 

In  reading  lately  an  account  of  the  wonderful 
tumuli  of  the  Crimea,  I  was  much  struck  by  the 
remark,  in  relation  to  a  sacrificial  altar  upon  the 
summit  of  one  :  "  Thus  men  in  every  age  had  an 
'  Unknown  God,'  and  testify  to  a  consciousness  of 
sin,  and  the  felt  necessity  of  an  atonement." 

It  is,  indeed,  most  wonderful  that  heathen  na- 
tions, from  the  barbarous  New  Zealander  to  the 
civilized  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  should 
all  possess  some  form  of  worship,  acknowledging  a 
Highel-  Power,  and  that  sacrifice  should  be  their 
chief  rite.  But  is  it  not  evidence  of  the  "  light  that 
shiueth  in  a  dark  place,"  and  for  want  of  the  tak- 
ing heed  to  which,  it  is  so  rare  among  them  that 
"  the  day  dawneth,  and  the  day-star  ariseth  in  their 
hearts  ?" 

When  I  was  younger,  though  I  never  doubted 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Friends,  of  the  inshin- 
ing  of  this  light  in  every  heart,  I  often  wondered  if 
there  had  ever  been  instances  known,  of  those  who 
had  no  outward  knowledge  of  gospel  truth,  being 
brought  by  its  inward  working,  to  a  knowing  and 
believing,  and  a  living  obedience  thereto.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  real  joy  that  I  found  in  a  little  old 
book,  a  preface ,  attributed  to  Anthony  Benezet, 
giving  the  following  account  of  a  number  of  Indians 
who  were  very  earnest  for  the  promotion  of  piety 
among  themselves ;  and  this  they  apprehended  to 
be  an  inward  work,  whereby  the  heart  became 
changed  from  bad  to  good. 

"  When  they  were  solicited  to  join  the  other  In- 
dians in  the  war  against  the  English,  they  abso- 
lutely refused,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence 
to  themselves ;  rendering  this  reason  for  it :  tliat 
■when  God  made  men,  lie  did  not  intend  tJiey  should 
hurt  or  kill  one  another.  Upon  being  further  con- 
versed with,  the  one  who  had  been  the  principal 
instrument  in  raising  them  to  a  sense  of  good,  gave 
in  substance  the  following  account :  '  That  being, 
by  a  particular  providence,  brought  under  difficulty 
and  sorrow,  he  was  led  into  a  deep  consideration  of 
the  state  of  things  in  the  world ;  when  seeing  the 
folly  and  wickedness  which  prevailed  amongst  men, 
his  sorrows  increased.  Nevertheless,  being  impress- 
ed with  a  belief,  that  there  was  a  great  power  who 
had  created  all  things — his  mind  was  turned  from 
beholding  this  lower  world,  to  look  towards  Him 


who  had  created  it ;  and  strong  desires  were  be- 
gotten in  his  heart  for  a  further  knowledge  of  his 
Creator.  He  was  then  made  sensible,  that  evil  not 
only  prevailed  in  the  world,  but  that  he  himself 
partook  much  of  its  baneful  influence ;  and  he  at 
last  found  that  his  own  heart  was  bad  and  hard. 
Upon  this,  great  dejection  and  trouble  seized  his 
mind,  with  an  inquiry:  what  would  become  of  his 
soul  ?  In  this  situation  he  cried  unto  that  powerful 
Being,  who,  he  was  sensible,  had  made  the  heart 
of  man  ;  and  after  a  long  time  of  sorrow  and  per- 
severance in  seeking  for  help,  God  was  pleased  to 
reveal  himself  to  his  mind,  and  to  put  his  goodness 
in  his  heart :  he  found  he  was,  as  he  expressed  it, 
raised  above  himself,  and  above  the  world  ;  and 
felt  that  his  heart  had  undergone  some  great 
change ;  the  hardness  and  badness  he  had  so  long 
groaned  under  was  taken  away ;  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,) 
it  was  now  become  soft  and  good  :  he  found  so 
much  love  to  prevail  in  it,  to  all  men,  that  he 
thought  he  could  bear  with  their  revilings  and 
abuses,  without  resentment;  appearing  sensible, 
that  as  the  hearts  of  all  men  were  bad  and  hard, 
till  God  made  them  good,  the  ill-usage  he  re- 
ceived from  them,  proceeded  from  the  same  evil 
seed  under  which  he  himself  had  so  long  groaned. 
This  sense  of  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart, 
accompanied  with  a  constant  application  to  his 
Blaker,  to  take  away  the  badness  and  hardness  ' 
of  the  heart,  and  make  it  soft  and  good,  was 
what  he  called  religion ;  and  what,  upon  feel- 
ing the  power  of  God  to  his  comfort  in  his  heart, 
he  was  concerned  to  exhort  his  brethren  to  seek 
the  experience  of  in  themselves.  He  farther  said, 
that  under  this  dispensation  he  was  made  sensible,  • 
that  the  spirit  of  religion  was  a  spirit  of  love, 
which  led  those  who  oheijed  it  into  lave  to  all  men  ;  f* 
but  that  men  not  keeping  to  this  spirit  of  love,  an 
opposite  spirit  got  entrance  in  their  hearts ;  that  it  ] 
was  from  hence  arose  all  those  disorders  that  so 
much  prevail  amongst  men.  That  he  was  also  sen- 
sible, there  was  still  an  evil  spirit,  labouring  to  get 
the  mastery  in  his  heart  in  opposition  to  the  good  ' 
spirit ;  but  that  those  who  had  been  visited  by  a 
power  from  God,  and  were  obedient  to  the  degree 
of  light  and  love  he  was  pleased  to  favour  them 
with,  would  be  more  and  more  strengthened  and 
established  therein.  He  had  also  a  prospect  of  the 
necessity  of  that  baptism  of  spirit  and  fire,  which 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  experience  of  the  faithful 
in  all  ages  have  testified,  every  true  disciple  of 
Christ  must  undergo  ;  whereby,  through  mortifica- 
tion and  death  to  self,  the  root  of  sin  is  destroyed. 
This  he  described  by  the  prospect  he  had  of  some- 
thing, like  as  an  outward  fire  would  he  to  the  na- 
tural body  ;  which  he  must  pass  through  in  order 
to  attain  to  that  purity  of  heart  he  desired  to  at- 
tain! He  farther  observed,  that  whilst  he  was; 
anxiously  beholding  this  fire,  he  saw  a  very  small 
path  close  to  the  fire,  by  walking  in  which  he  might 
go  around  the  fire  and  the  painful  trial  be  avoided. 
This  he  understood  to  represent  the  way  by  which 
those  who  were  esteemed  wise,  had  found  means  to 
avoid  that  probation  they  ought  to  have  passed 
through,  and  yet  retained  a  name  amongst  men,  as 
though  they  had  been  purified  by  it.'  Thus  this 
Indian,  untaught  by  books,  and  unlearned  in  what  ji 
is  called  divinity,  explained  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness in  a  plain  and  sensible  manner ;  and  in  that  i 
childlike  simplicity,  which  our  Saviour  recommends  [ 
as  the  badge  of  acceptance  with  God." 

The  same  author  also  mentions  a  similar  remark- 
able conversion  of  a  number  of  Indian  natives  of 
Greenland  :  "  the  grace  which  prevailed  amongst 
e  simple,  ignorant  people,  was  cause  of  amaze- 
ment, and  such  as  must,  by  its  surprising  efifect, 
oblige  people  to  rise  to  the  first  cause,  and  acknow- 
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ledge  it  could  proceed  but  from  God  alone. 
Grantz,  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greenland, 
printed,  1767,  who  was  on  the  spot,  observes,  that 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  greatest  sceptic 
of  the  power  of  grace,  might  be  clearly  convinced 
in  beholding  these  Indians ;  who  had  been  born 
and  brought  up  in  uncontrolled  license,  like  wild 
beasts,  destitute  of  education,  totally  ignorant  of 
religious  impressions,  and  so  careless  and  remiss, 
that  they  thought  of  nothing,  but  what  pleased  and 
gratified  their  outward  senses  :  these  people,  through 
the  grace  and  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be- 
came so  discreet  and  carefully  considerate,  as  volun- 
tarily to  sul-..it  their  necks  to  the  obedience  of 
faith,  and  realize  the  great  truth  of  the  gospel  to 
their  souls,  in  so  experimental  and  happy  a  man- 
ner, as  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  most  glorious  tes- 
timonies thereof,  with  spirit  and  power — declaring 
to  others  the  grace  which  they  had  experienced  in 
their  own  hearts." 

During  a  visit  to  a  tribe  of  Indians  made  under 
religious  concern,  by  C.  H.,  an  eminent  minister 
among  Friends,  at  a  meeting  with  them,  the  power 
of  the  Most  High  was  so  livingly  felt  that  one  of 
their  aged  women  spoke  for  some  time,  in  exhorta- 
tion, with  great  authority.  On  C.  H.'s  being  asked 
f  her  communication  could  be  felt  to  be  gospel 
ninistry,  he  answered  most  emphatically,  "  If  thou 
lad  been  there,  thou  would  have  thought  so  !" 

Thus,  He  who  created  man  for  his  own  glory 
ivill  still  raise  up  those  who  will  show  forth  his 
)raise.  Unto  us  he  hath  given  the  choice  spot  of 
lis  goodly  heritage — a  vineyard  well  fenced  in  and 
watered.  We  have  blessings  unnumbered  within 
l.nd  without,  the  priceless  treasure  of  the  Holy  Scrip, 
ures  ;  the  heart-tendering  knowledge  of  the  great 
toning  sacrifice  through  which  we  have  the  "  un. 
peakablegift" — the  Comforter — and  tothe penitent 
he  remission  of  sins;  the  multitude  of  e;samples  who, 
•eiug  dead,  yet  speak,  and  the  precious  ministry  of  His 
rord,  inviting  and  warning  us  days  without  m 
■ut  it  we  turn  away  and  judge  ourselves  unworthy 
f  f^o  great  salvation,  the  Lord's  table  will  still  be 
lied,  the  command  will  again  go  forth — "  Go  ye 
o  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to 
Dmein!"  y.  t.  e. 

Penna. 
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Despise  not  the  day  of  Small  ThJDgs, 

''  Man's  obligations  infinite,  of  course 
His  life  stiould  prove  that  he  pei-ceivea  their  force 
His  utmost  he  can  render  is  but  small — 
The  principle  and  motive  all  in  all." 

Let  none  be  discouraged  by  the  seeming  little 
ey  can  do  for  themselves  or  others,  or  for  the 
ruth ;  for  "  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice, 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."  It  is  not  our 
•erogative  to  judge  the  effect  of  either  active 
.ssive  obedience  :  of  doing  or  suffering  according 
the  Divine  will.  Our  instrumentality  is  wisely 
thholden  from  us,  lest  we  become  exalted  with 
(e  view  of  what  may  have  been  wrought  through 
I,  to  the  promotion  and  honour  of  Truth.  In- 
tjrity  of  purpose,  and  faithful  obedience  even  in 
nallcst  matters  of  manifest  duty,  will  .secure  the 
..vine  blessing. 

■•  If  nothing  more  than  purpose  in  thy  power; 
'J'hy  [lurpose  firm,  is  equal  to  the  deed  ; 
Wlio  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows 
Dujs  well,  acts  nobly;  angels  could  no  more. 
■     A  good  man  seen,  though  silent,  counsel  gives  : 
i     The  touch'd  spectator  wishes  to  be  wise.'' 

He,  whose  thoughts  and  ways  are  not  as  ours 
[tketh  at  the  heart,  more  than  at  the  outward  acts 
ahis  creatures,  and  requireth  not  of  us  more  than 
hi  giveth  the  command  and  ability  to  perform  ;  re- 


warding us  according  to  our  obedience,  rather  than 
in  proportion  to  the  apparent  greatness  of  our  gifts, 
or  magnitude  of  our  performances.  Any  act,  how- 
ever small,  which  proceeds  from  the  pure  love  of 
God,  and  his  children,  which  is  true  charity,  even 
to  the  handing  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  fellow- 
traveller,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  shall  receive  a 
disciple's  reward. 

"No  works  shall  find  acceptance  in  that  day, 
When  all  disguises  shall  be  rent  away, 
That  square  not  truly  with  the  Scripture  plan, 
Nor  spring  from  love  to  God,  or  love  to  man." 

The  natural  pride  of  the  heart  of  man  often 
restrains  him  from  the  performance  of  small  acts  of 
charity  and  duty,  because  of  their  apparent  iusigni- 
fioance,  taking  to  himself  the  judgment  of  their  im- 
portance ;  but  let  us  bear  in  mind  how  much  more 
highly  the  widow's  mite  was  regarded,  than  the 
giits_  of  those  possessing  larger  means,  who  cast 
sparingly  of  their  abundance  into  the  trea.sury, 
while  she  of  her  penury  cast  in  all  her  living.  Many 
will  give  their  hundreds  and  thousands  to  some 
public  charity,  in  which  their  name  will  appear  as 
public  benefactors,  who  would  not  in  secret  bestow 
a  shilling  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  a  poor  widow 
or  orphan  ;  but  let  us  remember  that  the  blessing 
is  pronounced  upon  the  unostentatious  giver,  who 
letteth  not  his  right  hand  know  what  his  left  hand 
doeth. 

"  Though  various  foes  against  the  Truth  combim 
Pride  above  all,  opposes  her  design. 
Not  inany  wise,  rich,  noble,  or  profound 
In  science,  win  one  inch  of  heavenly  ground, 
Yet  we  boast  some  rich  ones  whom  the  gospel  i 
Like  gleanings  of  an  olive  tree  they  show 
Here  and  there  one,  upon  the  topmost  bough." 


But  it  is  written  that  the  poor  of  this  world  arc 
chosen  rich  in  grace,  and  that  it  is  not  easy,  but  yet 

3  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Therefore,  let  us  not  despise  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  providentially  placed, 
even  though  poverty  be  our  lot,  for  it  is  the  gracious 
design  of  poverty  and  suffering  to  humble  our  spi- 
rits, that  wc  may  be  qualified  for  implicit  obedience, 
in  the  smallest  acts  of  manifest  duty.  But  we 
are  slow  to  learn  the  lessons  taught  in  the  school  of 

n,  wherefore  our  trials  are  oft  repeated,  un- 
til we  are  brought  to  see  and  acknowledge  our  own 
nothingness  and  entire  dependence,  and°  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Divine  grace  alone  to  preserve  us  from 
every  danger,  and  to  deliver  us  in  every  hour  of 
trial  and  extremity,  which  is  God's  opportunity  for 
the  manifestation  of  hfs  infinite  power,  which  is 
mighty  to  save,  and  able  to  deliver,  even  to  the 
uttermost. 

"  Man  is  responsible  for  ills  received  ; 
Those  we  call  wretched  are  a  chosen  band, 
Compell'd  to  refuge  in  the  right,  for  peace. 
When  pain  can't  bless,  heaven  quits  us  in  despair." 

Be  faithful  in  the  little,  and  thou  shalt  be  made 
ruler  over  more.  Hide  not  thy  talent  in  the  earth, 
however  small  it  may  seem,  lest  it  be  taken  from 
thee,  and  given  to  him  who  hath  gained  by  the  im- 
provement of  greater.  The  smallness  of  our  gifts 
and  requirements  will  be  found,  in  the  great  day  of 
final  account,  no  excuse  for  unfaithfulness;  for 
every  gift,  and  every  divine  requisition,  however 
small,  brings  us  under  obligation  to  our  heavenly 
Master,  who  bestoweth  not  his  gifts,  nor  giveth  his 
commands,  without  a  reason  and  a  purpose,  which 

often  wisely  withholden  from  the  receivers  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  event  of  our  faithftilness  in  the 
performance  of  his  will.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  that  they  are  received  from  the  gracious  Dis- 
penser of  all  good,  to  secure  our  occupancy  and 
improvement  of  them,  for  we  have  the  assurance  of 


the  reward  of  faithfulness  from  the  hp  of  Truth, 
which  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  believing  soul. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  natural  pride  of  the  human 
heart,  patiently  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  for  direction 
and  strength,  to  enable  us  to  move  advisccUy  and 
.w>/y  along,  in  the  way  cast  up  for  the  redeemed 
ot  the  Lord  to  walk  in  ;  but  the  unrenewed  mind 
prefers  its  own  wisdom,  way  and  time;  its  own 
direction  and  strength,  forgetting  that  "  it  is  not  in 
man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps,"  and  thai  "  he 
that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste  ;"  and  despising 
"the  still  small  voice ;  the  little  pure  witness"  for 
God  in  the  heart ;  through  which  his  will  is  made 
known  to  the  attentive  and  listening  ear.  Thus  in 
this  condition  of  alienation  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
we  are  made  to  esteem  the  blood  of  the  covenant,' 
an  unholy  thing;  to  regard  the  love  and  mercy  of 
God,  unto  which  we  are  called,  by  which  he  is  seek- 
ing to  restore  us  to  the  condition  in  which  we  were 
created,  even  to  the  image  of  himself,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world, 
by  whose  Spirit  his  law  is  now  written  in  our 
hearts;  made  to  regard  these  gracious  doings  of 
our  heavenly  Father  for  our  sakes,  as  unworthy  of 
our  gratitude  and  praise,  and  of  a  faithful  return  of 
pure  affection  and  implicit  obedience. 

Value  of  Resistance.— A  certain  amount  of  op- 
position is  a  great  help  to  a  man.  Kites  rise  against, 
and  not  with  the  wind.  Even  a  head-wind  is  bet- 
ter than  none.  No  man  ever  worked  his  passage 
anywhere  in  a  dead  calm.  Let  no  man  wax  pale, 
therefore,  because  of  opposition.  Opposition  is  what 
he  wants,  and  must  have,  to  be  good  for  anything. 
Hardship  is  the  native  soil  of  manhood  and  self- 
reliance. 


Paper  from  Thistles.— Gs\\g-Da.m  says,  that  a 
number  of  persons  are  occupied  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sens  (Yonne),  in  collecting  thistk-heads 
for  a  paper  manufacturer,  who  uses  them  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  rags.  The  paper  made  from  them  is  said 
to  be  of  a  superior  quality,  and  to  present  a  saving 
of  40  per  cent. 


THE    FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH 


Several  circumstances  have  recently  been  noticed 
in  the  public  prints,  which  are  calculated  to 
awaken  strong  hopes,  that  the  subject  of  emanci- 
pation is  engaging  the  serious  consideration  of  not 
a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri.  Although 
there  are  many  violent  slavery  propagandists 
there,  who  have  repeatedly  manifested  a  willing- 
ness to  go  to  great  lengths  in  persecuting  and  ex- 
pelling any  who  may  openly  advocate  sentiments 
opposed  to  their  favourite  institution ;  and  hordes 
of  ruffians  were  found  in  the  State,  prepared  to 
invade  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  prevent  a  fair 
expression  of  the  voice  of  its  settlers,  yet  it  appears 
from  a  census  taken  in  1856,  that  slavery  has  not 
been  thriving  in  Missouri  since  the  former  census 
was  taken,  which  was  in  1850.  The  increase  of 
slaves  in  the  six  years,  has  been  but  1823,  or  two 
per  cent.  Two  counties  return  no  slaves  :  twenty 
counties  return  but  one  thousand  slaves  altogether; 
the  highest  niunber  in  any  one  of  them  being 
ninety-six,  and  the  lowest,  but  eight.  During  these 
six  years  the  increase  of  the  white  population  has 
been  224,453,  of  whom  a  large  portion  are  emi- 
grants from  the  free  States  and  from  Europe,  who 
have  settled  there  and  are  depending  upon  and 
encouraging  free  labour.  This  must  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  resisted  ;  and 
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the  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  2nd  mo., 
6th,  and  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Democrat, 
shows  some  of  the  consequences  which,  are  and 
must  continue  naturally  to,  result  from  it :  "  Large 
slaveholders  are  now  selling  out  their  lands  in  all 
quarters  of  the  State,  and  preparing  to  move  to 
Texas  :  others  are  offering  their  lands  for  sale, 
and  negro  buyers  are  traversing  the  State  buying 
up  negroes  for  the  Southern  market." 

In  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  which  recently 
adjourned,  the  subject  of  emancipation  was  freely 
spoken  of,  and  firmly  and  unflinchingly  advocated 
by  some  of  the  members,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the 
whites,  is  sacrificed  for  a  comparatively  few  slave^ 
holders,  and  to  express  their  hopes  of  yet  seeing  it 
a  free  State  ;  and  we  think  it  not  a  little  indicative 
of  the  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the  slave 
holding  majority,  that,  before  adjourning,  they 
passed  a  resolution  that  emancipation  was  an  impos- 
sibility in  Missouri.  Had  they  felt  entirely  satisfied 
that  it  would  not  be  attempted,  or  that  if  attempted 
it  could  not  succeed,  they  would  hardly  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  put  such  a  resolution  on  record. 

During  a  debate  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
Railway  bill,  one  of  the  pro-slavery  members  de- 
nounced it  as  a  plan  for  abolitionizing  the  State, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  internal  im- 
provements in  the  northern  section  of  the  State  are 
_  exercising  an  influence  in  favour  of  freedom,  free 
'  speech,  and  free  labour.  The  present  census  shows 
there  are  819,593  free  whites,  2652  free  blacks 
and  89,500  slaves,  making  a  total  population  of 
912,206. 

In  the  present  number  will  be  found  two  reports 
from  societies,  respectively  engaged  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  coloured  population  of  our  widely 
extended  city.  Each  Association  is  well  calculated 
to  bestow  as  large  an  amount  of  good  upon  the  ob- 
jects of  their  care,  as  probably  can  be  obtained  by 
the  means  placed  at  their  disposal ;  and  we  appre- 
hend there  is  no  way  in  which  those  who  have  the 
permanent  elevation  of  the  coloured  people  at  heart, 
could  more  safely  and  effectively  contribute  to  that 
end,  than  by  furnishing  the  means  whereby  the  poor, 
neglected  little  orphans  or  deserted  children,  may 
be  taken  under  the  fostering  care  and  training  of 
those  who  have  charge  of  "  The  Shelter,"  or  by 
which  the  "Adelphi  Schools"  may  be  enabled  to 
extend  the  advantages  of  a  good  literary  education 
to  a  larger  number  of  pupils. 

There  is  no  small  amount  of  labour  cheerfully 
given  by  the  managers  of  these  institutions  in  pro 
secuting  their  benevolent  plans,  and  we  doubt  not 
it  must  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  little  remunerative 
when  they  find  that  the  annual  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings and  condition,  has  the  effect,  not  merely 
of  interesting  those  who  read  them,  but  stimulating 
some  who  have  the  means  and  the  heart,  to  add 
to  their  resources  for  maintaining  and  more  effec- 
tually carrying  out  those  plans. 

We  received,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  printed  copy 
of  the  minutes  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting, 
to  which  is  attached  a  memorial  of  our  late 
friend,  Dugan  Clark.  Our  readers  will  find  the 
latter  in  the  columns  of  our  present  number. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  First  mo.  31st. 

European  affairs  generally  were  in  a  state  of  quietude, 
and  the  main  interest  was  centred  in  the  Cliinese  and 
Persian  questions.  It  is  stated  tliat  Persia  has  submit- 
ted to  the  demands  of  the  British,  but  the  intelligence 
was  received  with  doubt.  The  London  News  says,  that 
Lord  Stratford  has  telegraphed  that  Persia  submits,  not 


from  the  fear  caused  by  the  fall  of  Bushire,  but  on  gene- 
ral grounds.  At  the  capture  of  that  fort,  the  English 
lost  thirty-five  men  ;  the  Arab  garrison  lost  three  chiefs 
and  a  large  number  of  men. 

The  mails  from  China  confirm  the  telegraphic  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  at  Canton.  The  factories  had  been 
burned  down  by  the  Chinese.  The  Viceroy  at  Canton 
had  written  to  the  American  authorities,  to  say  that 
their  flag  shall  be  respected,  and  that  it  was  entirely  a 
mistake  that  led  to  the  misunderstanding.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  the  Americans  would  accept  this  apology, 
and  withdraw  from  the  contest. 

From  Naples,  the  accounts  are  deplorable.  Terror 
reigns  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  arrests  were  being 
incessantly  made.  A  priest  had  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  Archbishop  of  Modena,  while  he  was  giving  his  be- 
nediction to  the  people.  The  Archbishop  was  wounded, 
and  a  Canon,  who  attempted  to  protect  him,  was  shot 
dead  by  the  assassin.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  has 
granted  a  complete  amnesty  to  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
provinces.  Tlie  Conferences  at  Constantinople  respect- 
ing the  Danubian  Principalities,  are  ended,  and  Turkish 
troops  will  now  replace  the  Austrian  troops  that  recently 
occupied  them. 

The  priest.  Verger,  the  assassin  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  was  executed  on  the  30th.  He  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  him  to  the 
scaffold. 

The  working-men  of  London  have  formed  Emigration 
Companies  on  a  large  scale  to  Canada  and  Australia. 
The  London  money  market  had  become  decidedly  more 
stringent,  and  without  any  prospect  of  speedy  relief.  The 
rate  for  loans  on  good  securities  was  6J  per  cent.  Con- 
sols, 93J  a  94^.  The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  reach- 
ed 61,000  bales  for  the  week  at  prices  nearly  unchanged. 
The  market  for  breadstufFs  generally  was  quiet,  and  quo- 
tations unchanged.     Corn  was  in  more  demand. 

MEXICO.— Vera  Cruz  dates  to  First  mo.  30th,  and 
city  of  Mexico  papers  to  First  mo.  14th,  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  country  was  quieter  than  it  had  ever  been 
since  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  United  States.  The 
sales  of  church  property  were  steadily  progressing,  and 
had  reached  the  amount  of  §18,898,832.  It  was  rumour- 
ed that  the  Papal  Nuncio  had  received  orders  by  the  last 
packet  to  ask  for  his  passports,  and  return  home.  The 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  priests  was  giving  considerable 
trouble  to  the  government,  and  some  of  their  number 
had  been  summarily  dealt  with. 

UNITED  STATES.— Conyrm.— On  the  11th  inst.,  the 
two  Houses  met  in  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  open^ 
ing  and  counting  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Considerable  dis- 
cussion arose  in  regard  to  the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  which 
was  cast  on  the  4th,  instead  of  the  3d  of  Twelfth  month, 
as  prescribed  by  la^v.  The  question  whether  the  vote 
of  that  State  should  be  counted,  was  left  undecided. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  announced  that  James 
Buchanan  and  John  C.  Breckenridge  were  duly  elected, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inform  them  of  their 
election. 

The  Submarine  Telegraph  bill,  which  passed  the  Se- 
nate, has  met  with  strong  opposition  in  the  House  ;  its 
final  passage  is  considered  doubtful.  The  new  Tariff 
bill  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Committee  on  Elections  have 
made  a  report,  concluding  with  a  resolution  that  J.  W. 
Whitfield  is  not  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  House  as  a  de- 
legate from  Kansas. 

Graham  N.  Fitch,  one  of  the  newly  elected  Senators 
from  Indiana,  was  admitted  to  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  credentials  and  protests  against  the  irregularity 
of  the  election,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Senator  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  has  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  introduce  a  bill,  providing  for  a  just  and  fair 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
land  among  all  the  States,  according  to  their  respective 
population.  A  memorial  has  been  presented  from  the 
Free  State  Legislature  of  Kansas,  asking  Congress  to 
protect  them  in  their  rights. 

California. — The  steamer  George  Law,  from  Aspin- 
wall,  brought  the  San  Francisco  mails  of  First  mo.  20th, 
and  $1,1 00,000  in  specie.  She  connected  with  the  Golden 
Gate,  which  brought  down  to  Panama  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  in  gold.  The  Legislature  met  on  the  5th, 
and  the  Governor's  message  was  delivered.  The  message 
recommends  the  payment  of  the  State  debt,  and  is  op- 
posed to  repudiation.  David  C.  Broderick  has  been 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  for  the  long  term,  in  place  of  John 
B.  Weller,— and  Wm.  M.  Gwin  for  the  short  term.  The 
United  States  District  Court  has  aflBrmed  the  decision  o: 
the  Land  Commission,  confirming  the  claim  of  John  A 
Sutter  to  New  Helvetia,  which  embraces  the  ground  on 


which  the  city  of  Sacramento  stands.  The  copper  mine 
lately  discovered,  twenty-six  miles  above  Fort  Yuma,  is 
said  to  be  very  rich.  It  was  about  to  be  worked  on  aa 
extensive  scale.  An  earthquake  was  felt  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  9th,  which  extended  nearly  all  over  the 
State.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  act  of 
the  Legislature,  imposing  a  tax  of  fifty  dollars  upon  all 
persons  arriving  in  California,  who  could  not  become 
citizens,  and  which  was  intended  to  operate  as  an  effec- 
tual prohibition  of  Chinese  immigration,  was  invalid, 
null  and  void.  The  captain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  arrived 
Panama,  from  San  Juan  del  Sur,  reports  that  he  was 
at  Rivas  on  the  17th  ult.,  in  company  with  President 
Walker,  and  that  at  that  time  the  allies  had  not  taken 
Virgin  Bay,  nor  made  any  attempt  upon  San  Juan  del 
Sur.  Walker,  it  was  said,  had  still  an  effective  force  of 
1200  men,  and  was  strongly  fortified  in  his  position. 

Louisville,  Ky. — On  the  9th,  four  large  warehouses 
and  other  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  loss,  over 
§250,000.  On  the  13th|  the  river  was  falling,  with  eight 
feet  eight  inches  of  water  on  the  falls. 

New  JorA.— Mortality  last  week,  438  ;  in  the  previous 
week,  it  was  427. 

Missouri. — The  Legislature  has  passed  a  resolutionj  ; 
declaring  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  this  State  not  t 
only  impracticable,  but  that  any  movement  towards  it  t 
would  be  impolitic,  unwise  and  unjust,  and  should  ba  i 
discountenanced  by  the  people.  In  the  Senate,  the  vote  ( 
IS  25  to  4  ;  in  the  House,  107  to  9. 
Mobile. — On  the  9th  inst.,  a  great  fire  occurred  in  thia 
city,  by  which  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  bales  of  cot- 
ton were  destroyed.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  §800,000. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  234 ;  of  scarlet 
fever,  35.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  a  slight 
shock  of  an  earthquake  was  observed  by  many  persons, 
about  llj  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  inst.  It  was 
felt  at  Frankford,  Germantown,  Mount  Holly,  Burlington, 
Trenton,  and  other  places.  It  was  attended  by  a  rum- 
bling noise  as  of  a  heavy  vehicle  over  a  hard  road,  with 
an  undulating  motion,  a  rattling  of  windows,  and  a  gen- 
eral shaking  of  furniture. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — The  gross  receipts  of  the  road 
for  the  year  1856,  were  $4,724,603.  The  Company  have 
divided  eight  per  cent,  among  the  stockholders,  and  have 
retained  a  surplus  of  5387,337. 

The  Western  Plains. — Three  trains  of  Mormon  emi- 
grants were  overtaken  by  the  snow  storms,  early  in  thj 
winter.  They  were  met  by  two  officers  of  Fort  Laramiei, 
at  thecrossingof  Sweet-water,  about  the  15th  of  Twelfth 
month,  and  were  then  suffering  terribly  from  cold  and 
hunger ;  they  were  poorly  clad,  and  short  of  provisions. 
Numbers  of  them  were  dying;  in  one  of  the  camps,  they 
buried  fifteen  in  one  day.  The  officers  think  the  whole 
company,  several  hundred  in  number,  must  havi 
perished. 

Miscellaneous. — Sleighing  Across  Long  Island  Sound.— 
It  is  stated  that  several  sleigh  parties  crosssed  Long 
Island  Sound  on  the  ice,  on  and  before  the  5th  inst.,  be 
tween  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  and  Huntington,  L.  I.,  a  distanci 
of  18  miles;  a  feat  never  accomplished  before,  "in  th' 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant." 

Sugar  in  New  Jersey. — Judge  Rodgers,  of  Ocean  coun 
ty,  N.  J.,  says  that  last  summer  he  raised  sugar  cane  oi 
his  farm  at  Cedar  Creek,  and  that  the  soil  and  climat 
seem  congenial  to  its  growth  and  maturity.  He  think 
molasses  may  be  profitably  produced  on  the  soil  of  tho 
State. 

Cheese  Making. — The  Louisville,  (Ky.)  Courier  con 
tains  an  account  of  the  cheese  manufactory  of  Lysandt 
Pelton,  of  Gustavus,  Trumbull  county,  Oliio,  where  tb 
past  season  about  200  tons  of  cheese  were  manufacturti 
and  but  for  the  dryness  of  the  weather,  the  quantit 
would  have  reached  300  tons.  The  cheese  is  principal! 
put  up  for  the  California  and  Australian  markets.  : 
The  Paved  Streets,  in  London,  are  more  than  five  thoK 
sand  in  number,  and  exceed  two  thousand  miles  ') 
length.  About  three  hundred  of  them  are  duplicatedji 
names,  an  evil  which  is  about  to  be  remedied. 

Cuba. — By  a  late  census,  it  appears,  the  populatto 
has  increased  nearly  44  per  cent,  during  the  last  fiftde 
years.  It  contains  564,698  whites,  215,176  free  colouiJB 
persons,  and  662,588  slaves — total,  1,449,462.  The  Si 
nual  products  of  the  island  amount  to  about  sixty  nji 
lions  of  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  twenty-eight  n>i 
lions.  I 


Died,  on  Fifth-day,  First  ; 
in  the  77th  year  of  her  age  ; 
delphia  Monthly  Meeting. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Continued  from  page  ISli.) 

The  history  of  "  cries"  is  a  historj  of  social 
changes.  The  ivorking  trades,  as  well  as  the  ven- 
ders of  things  that  can  be  bought  in  every  street 
are  now  banished  from  our  thorouo-hfares  "Old 
cJuiirs  to  mend"  still  salutes  us  iS  some  retired 
;  and  we  still  see  the  knife-grinder's  wheel  • 
but  who  vociferates  "Any  icorkfor  John  Cooper^ ' 
or  'A  brass  pot  or  an  iron  pot  to  nmid  r  Th- 
trades  are  gone  to  those  who  pay  scot  and  lot 

There  are  some  occupations  of  the  streets,  how- 
sver,  which  remain  essentially  the  same,  thouo-h  the 
:Orm  be  somewhat  varied.  The  sellers  of  foSd  are 
)t  course  among  these. 

If  we  lament  over  the  general  decay  of  the  itin- 
;_rant  traders— their  uncertain  gains,  their  priva- 
ions  from  constant  exposure,  their  want  of  home 
iomforts,  their  temptation  to  drive  their  children 
nto  the  streets  to  make  more  sales— we  lament  over 
That  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  general 
)rogress  of  society.  Can  we  correct  these  evils  bv 
laying  that  the  profits  of  the  itinerant  traders  ou^^ht 
o  be  raised  ?  Their  low  condition  is  a  necessary 
,,.,.,  .  ~  „on  asystemofindus- 
ry  which  IS  at  variance  with  the  general  system  of 
lyUization.  They  may  have  their  uses  in  districts 
pith  a  scattered  population,  because  they  brino- 
rticles  of  consumption  to  the  door  of  the  consume? 
^ut  in  densely  populated  districts  they  must  ine\i- 
ibly  be  superseded  by  the  shopkeepers.  Thev 
arry  on  their  industry  by  a  series  of  individual 
Torts,  which  are  interfered  with  by  numerous 
lances  and  accidents      "^ .  .  ^   v' 


onsequence  of  their  carrying 


a  taste  for  some  pursuit  that  has  a  tincture  of  the  in- 
tellectual. How  is  such  a  class  to  be  dealt  with  ?  The 
adult  are  almost  past  hope  ;  the  young,  taken  early 
enough,  may  be  trained  into  something  better.  But 
the  very  last  thing  that  society  has  to  do  is  to  en- 
courage, by  any  forced  and  unnatural  process,  the 
accession  of  numbers  to  the  body,  always  deriving 
new  competitors  from  the  unfortunate  and  the  idle 
who  have  fallen  out  of  regular  occupation. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  various  forms  of  un- 
skilled labour  and  irregular  trading  which  we  have 
noticed,  may  be  mentioned  an  industry  which  in 
London   has   a  very    perfect  organization.     In   a 
single  district  there   are  sixteen  hundred  watch- 
makers.    These  are  not  the  artisans  whom  we  see 
we  pass  along  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and 
of  the  country  towns,  sitting  in  front  of  the   shop- 
window  diligently  repairing  or  putting  together  the 
works  of  a  watch,  by  the  light  of  day  or  of  a  bril- 
liant lamp,  each  with  a  magnifying  glass  pressed 
under  his  eyebrow.     Nor  are  they  the  workers  in 
metal  who  manufacture  the  movements — that  is, 
the  wheels— of  a  watch.  The  London  watchmakers,' 
thus  closely  packed  in  a  district  which  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  whole  area  of  the  metropolis,  are 
those  who  put  the  movements  together,  and  supply 
all  the  delicate  parts  of  the  mechanism,  such  as  the 
spring  and  the  escapement.     They  provide  also  the 
case  and  the  dial-plate.     The  degree  of  the  skilled 
labour  employed  in  these  several  branches  neces- 
sarily varies,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  instru- 
ment   to    be   produced,  from  the   ordinary  metal 
-atch  to  the  most  luxurious  repeater.     With  some 
exceptions,  the  artisans  do  not  work  in  large  fac^ 
tories.     They   are  subdivided    according   to  their 
respective  quaUties,   among  small  establishments 
'     e  a  master  has  several  men  receiving  wages  for 
performing  one  particular  branch  of  work ;  or  the 
artisan  himself,  in  his  own  home,  may  be  an  escape- 
ment-maker,   a   spring-maker,    a    fusee-maker,    a 
maker  of  hands,  an  enameller,  an  engine-turner, 
a  jewelled  pivot-hole  maker.     All  this  beautiful 
subdivision  of  employments  has  been  found  neces- 
sary for  the  perfection  and  the  cheapness  of  watches. 
The  capitalist,  who  is  essentially  the  watch  manu- 
facturer, organizes  all  these  departments    of  in- 
dustry.    English  watches,  by  this  economical  sys- 
tem of  production,  have  kept  their  place  against  the 
competition  of  foreign  watches ;  of  which  were  im- 
ported,  in  IS.'JS,  into  Great  Britain,  fifty-four  thou- 
sand.    The  skilled  workmen,  in  all  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  the  manufacture,  are   well  paid,  and 
take  their  due  rank  a.nong  the  great  and  increasins 
body  of  intelligent  mechanics. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  American  clocks  have 
been  extensively  sold  in  England.  People  would 
once  have  thought  that  the  business  of  clockmakino- 
England  would  be  at  an  end,  if  it  had  been  pre*^ 
dieted  that  in  1853  she  would  import,  as  she  did, 
a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  clocks.  The  good- 
ness and  cheapness  of  American  clocks  have  carried 
a  clock  into  many  a  house,  that  without  them  would 
have  been  deficient  of  this  instrument  for  keepinn- 
all  industry  in  accordance  with  the  extraordinary 
punctuality  which  has  been  forced  upon  us  as  an 
indispensable  quality.  We  owe  the  general  exer- 
cise of  this  virtue  to  the  post  and  the  railroads.    No 


one  needs  now  to  be  told,  as  our  grandfathers  were 
somewhat  roughly  told  by  the  inscription  often 
carved  on  a  sun-dial,  "  Be  gone  about  thy  busi- 
ness." The  American  clocks  are  produced  by  fac- 
tory-labour. In  Connecticut,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  are  employed  in  one  establishment,  in  making 
six  hundred  clocks  a  day,  the  price  varying  from 
one  dollar  to  ten,  and  the  average  price  being  three 
dollars.  Each  clock  passes  through  sixty  different 
hands;  but  in  every  stage  the  most  scientific  ap- 
plications of  machinery  chiefly  produce  the  excel- 
lence and  the  cheapness. 

Between  the  factory  labour  required  to  produce 
a  Connecticut  clock,   which  labour  affords  ample 
wages  to  every  labourer  employed,  and  ample  secu- 
rity to  the  capitalist  that  he  will  not  establish  ex- 
pensive machinery,  and  pay  constant  wages,  with- 
out profit — between  this  factory  labour,   and  the 
"garret-labour"  which  produces  a  ricketty  table, 
with  bad  materials  and  imperfect  tools,  at  the  low- 
est rate  of  profit  to  the  workman,  the  difference 
really  consists  in  the  application  or  non-appUcation 
of  capital.     The  theorist  then  steps  in  at  this  stage 
of  the  evidence,  and  says  that  the  garret  labourer 
ought  to  be  provided  with  capital.     His  theory  re- 
solves itself  into  what  is  called  Communism ;  and  it 
seeks  to  be  maintained  by  exhibiting  the  aggregate 
evils  of  competition.   The  theorist  does  not  deny  that 
competition  has  produced  an  immense  development 
of  wealth  ;  but  he  affirms  that  the  result  of  the 
struggle  has  been  to  fill  the  hands  that  are  already 
too  fiill,  and  to  take  away  from  the  hands  that  are 
already  nearly  empty.     He  maintains  that  the  la- 
bouring classes  have  been  more  and  more  declinimr 
with  every  increase  of  the  general  riches ;  and  that^ 
at  every  step  in  which  industry  advances,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  wretched  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  as  certainly  increases.     We  shall  not 
attempt  to  reply  to  these  declamations  by  any  coun- 
ter declamation.     We  point  to  the  great  body  of 
facts  contained  in  this  volume ;  and   upon  them 
rests  our  unqualified  assertion  that  the  doctrines  of 
Communism  are  wholly  untrue,  and  are  opposed  to 
the  whole  body  of  evidence  that  enables  us  to  judge 
of  the  average  condition  of  the  people,  past  and 
present. 

To  remedy  the  evils  which  it  alleges  to  exist 
Communism  proposes  associations  working  upon  a 
common  capital,  and  dividing  the  produce  of  all  the 
labour  of  the  community.  To  make  a  whole  coun- 
try labour  in  this  way,  by  a  confiscation  of  all  the 
capital  of  the  country,  presents,  necessarily,  great 
difficulties;  and  therefore  there  must  be  smaller 
communities  in  particular  localities.  But  these  com- 
munities must  produce  everything  within  themselves, 
or  they  must  deal  with  other  communities.  There 
would  be  competition  in  these  communistic  dealings 
between  one  community  and  another.  Even  if  the 
whole  world  were  to  become  communistic,  there 
would  be  competition  between  one  nation  and  an- 
other nation. 

The  main  objection  to  the  theory  of  Communism 
(the  objections  to  its  appUcation  are  obvious  enough) 
is  that,  in  proposing  to  have  a  common  fund  for  all 
labour,  it  wars  against  the  natural  principle  of  in- 
dividuality, and  destroys  the  eflSciency  of  produc- 
tion, by  confounding  the  distinctions  between  the 
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various  degrees  of  skill  and  industry.  If  it  give 
higher  rewards  to  skilled  labour  than  to  unskilled, 
it  does  exactly  -what  is  done  in  the  present  state  of 
society.  If  the  unskilled  and  idle  were  the  larger 
numher  under  a  system  of  Communism,  they  would 
soon  degrade  the  skilled  and  the  industrious  to  their 
own  level.  If  they  were  the  less  powerful  number, 
the  skilled  and  the  industrious  would  soon  bring 
back  the  law  of  competition,  and  drive  the  unskilled 
and  idle  to  the  minimum  point  of  subsistence. 

But  Communism,  to  meet  such  difficulties,  sets 
up  a  system  of  expedients.  It  invokes  the  aid  of 
the  State  as  a  regulating  power  ;  and,  having  main- 
tained that  the  State  is  bound  to  find  t  mploy  for 
every  one  willing  to  labour,  however  inefficiently, 
aad  to  supply  the  necessary  funds  for  all  labour,  it 
makes  the  State  the  great  healer  of  differences,  even 
as  Mr.  Sergeant  Thorpe  held  that  the  State  could 
provide  "  a'salve  for  every  sore."  Let  us  take  one 
example  of  the  mode  in  which  Communism  pro- 
poses to  discharge  its  functions. 

There  is  a  little  treatise,  in  Itahan,  by  Count 
Pccchio,  on  the  Application  of  the  General  Laws 
of  Prodirction  to  Literary  and  Scientific  Publica- 
tions. It  considers  that  literary  labour  is  governed 
by  the  same  laws  as  any  other  labour ;  that  the 
capital  of  a  man  of  letters  consists  in  bis  stores  of 
acquired  knowledge ;  that,  as  there  is  no  equality 
in  literary  talent — as  there  is  a  great  range  of 
talent  between  the  most  skilled  and  the  least  skill 
ed  literary  labourer — so  the  rewards  of  literary 
industry  are  proportionally  unecjual ;  that  the 
wages  of  literary  labour  depend  upon  the  usual 
conditions  of  demand  and  supply  ;  that,  under 


gospel,  which  he  preached  amongst  us  ;  and  we 
tiave  lived  under  the  teachings  of  that  blessed 
eternal  Spirit  of  the  Eternal  God,  which  he  direct- 


ed us  to,  unto  this  day 


now  it  is  cood  for 


all  to  go  on  and  continue  hand  in  hand,  in  the 
unity  and  fellowship  of  this  Eternal  Spirit,  in 
humility  and  lowliness  of  mind,  each  esteeming 
others  better  than  ourselves  :  and  this  is  well 
pleasing  unto  God. 

And  let  us  all  take  heed  of  touching  anything 
like  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  for  that  was  dis- 
pleasing unto  Christ ;  for  he  came  to  bear  witness 
against  them,  and  testified  against  their  outside 
practices,  who  told  them  of  their  long  robes,  and 
of  their  broad  phylacteries,  and  against  their  gar- 
nishing the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  told 
them,  "  if  the  prophets  had  been  there,  they  would 
have  killed  them,  as  their  fathers  did  ;"  and  when 
they  found  iault  with  him  for  eating  and  drinking 
with  publicans  and  sinners,  ho  told  them,  "  that 
publicans  and  sinners  should  enter  into  the  king 
dom  before  them  :"  so  that  we  may  see  how  ill  he 
liked  their  outward  ceremonies.  So  let  us  keep 
to  the  rule  and  leading  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  that 
God  hath  given  us  to  be  our  teacher,  and  let  that 
put  on  and  off,  as  is  meet  and  serviceable  for  every 
one's  state  and  condition  :  and  let  us  take  heed 
of  limiting  in  such  practices;  for  we  are  under 
the  Gospel  leading,  and  guiding,  and  teaching; 
which  is  a  fi-ee  Spirit,  which  leads  unto  unity  and 
lowliness  of  mind,  the  saints  and  servants  of  Christ, 
desiring  to  be  established  in  the  free  Spirit,  not 
bound  nor  limited.  Legal  ceremonies  are  far  from 
Gospel  freedom  :  let  us  beware  of  being  guilty,  or 


system  of  competition  in  an  open  market,  the  lite-  j  having  a  hand  in  ordering  or  contriving  that  which 


rary  labourer  is  more  sure  of  his  reward,  however 
large  may  be  the  number  of  labourers,  than  in  the 
old  days  of  patronage  for  the  few ;  that  State  en- 
couragement is  not  necessary  to  the  establishment 
of  a  high  and  enduring  literature  ;  that  when  lite- 
rary industry  is  free — when  it  is  neither  fostered 
by  bounties,  nor  cramped  and  annihilated  by  pro- 
hibitions— when  there  is  neither  patronage  nor 
censorship — it  is  in  the  most  favourable  condition 
for  its  prosperous  development.  These  principles, 
applied  to  literary  production,  are  in  many  re- 
spects applicable  to  all  production. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  "  Organization  of 
Labour,"  which  some  philosophers  of  France 
attempted  to  transfer  from  the  theories  of  the  closet 
to  the  experiments  of  the  workshop,  in  1848. 
It  is  not  our  object,  as  we  have  said,  to  discuss 
whether  a  vast  system  of  national  co-operation  for 
universal  production  be  a  wise  thing  or  a  practical 
thing.  Let  us  state  only  a  small  part  of  that  sys- 
tem, as  exhibited  in  the  "  Organisation  du  Travail," 
by  Monsieur  Louis  Blanc,  the  second  part  of  which 
is  devoted  to  the  question  of  literary  property. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

[The  last  epistle  of  Margaret  Fox,  written  Fourth 

month,  1G98.] 

An  Epistle  to  Friends. 

Dear  Friends,  Brethren  and  Sisters, — God,  the 
Father  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  is  an  universal  God  of  mercy  and  love  to 
all  people  ;  and  in  that  blessed  love  he  visited  us 
in  an  acceptable  time,  and  in  a  day  of  salvation, 
&c. 

And  he  that  early  brought  unto  us  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  he  continued  in  the 
body,  amongst  God's  plantation, up  and  down,  forty 
years  :  and  we  had  from  him  certain  directions 
and   instructions   upon    many    weighty    accounts 


is  contrary  to  Gospel  freedom.  For  the  Apostle 
would  not  have  dominion  over  their  faith,  but  to 
be  helpers  of  their  faith.  Its  a  dangerous  thing  to 
lead  young  Friends  much  into  the  observation  of 
outward  things,  which  may  easily  be  done,  for  they 
can  soon  get  into  an  outward  garb,  to  be  all  alike 
outwardly ;  but  this  will  not  make  them  true 
christians  :  it's  the  spirit  that  gives  life ;  I  would 
be  loth  to  have  a  hand  in  these  things.  The  Lord 
reserve  us,  that  we  do  no  hurt  to  God's  work  ; 
but  let  him  work,  whose  work  it  is.  We,  have 
lived  quietly  and  peaceably  thus  far,  and  it's  not 
for  God's  service  to  make  breaches. 

Signed,  Margaret  Fox. 

Swarthmore,  the  Fourth  Month,  1698. 

Extracts  from  a  Work,  entitled  "lectnres  on 
Cowper," 

Bt  Geo.  B.  Cheeveh.     Pub.  1856. 
(Concluded  from  page  171.) 

"  Cowper  was  naturally  ambitious  of  distinction ; 
what  fallen  mortal  ever  was  not  ?  and  in  any  period 
of  elevation,  when  the  load  of  his  misery  was  light- 
ened, and  his  health  and  spirits  rose,  he  found,  and 
felt,  and  acknowledged  this  tendency,  this  passion 
and  knew  that  he  needed  God's  chastening  hand 
And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  when  in  the  depths  of 
spiritual  distress,  he  felt  as  though  the  very  last 
dregs  of  that  passion  had  been  wrung  out  from  him, 
as  though  the  applauses  of  a  world  could  not  aflfect 
him,  as  though  the  arch-enemy  himself  could  never 
again  touch  him  with  that  dart.  *  *  To  Newton, 
he  writes  in  1785,  '  My  mind  having  been  occupied 
more  than  twelve  years  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
most  distressing  subjects ;  the  world,  and  its  opinion 
of  what  I  write  is  become  as  unimportant  to  me  as 
the  whistling  of  a  bird  in  a  bush.' 

"  If  the  world  did  not  approve  him,  he  thought 
that  would  not  trouble  him.  'And  as  to  their  com- 
mendations, if  I  should  chance  to  win  them  ;  I  feel 


and  occasions.     He  hath  left  us   several  writings  myself  equally  invulnerable  there.  The  view  I  have 
and   records,  to   be  practised   according   to  the  had  of  myself  for  many  years,  has  been  so  truly 


humiliating,  that  I  think  the  praises  of  all  mankind 
could  not  hurt  me.  God  knows  that  I  speak  my 
present  sense  of  the  matter,  at  least,  most  truly, 
when  I  say  that  the  admiration  of  creatures  like 
myself  seems  to  me  a  weapon  the  least  dangerous 
that  my  worst  enemy  could  employ  against  me.  I 
am  fortified  against  it  by  such  solidity  of  real  self- 
abasement,  that  I  deceive  myself  most  egregiously, 
if  I  do  not  heartily  despise  it. 

"  '  Praise  belongeth  to  God  ;  and  I  seem,  to  my- 
self, to  covet  it  no  more  than  I  covet  Divine  honours. 
Could  I  assuredly  hope  that  God  would  at  last  de- 
liver me,  I  should  have  reason  to  thank  him  for  all 
that  I  have  suffered,  were  it  only  for  this  single 
fruit  of  my  affliction,  that  it  has  taught  me  how 
much  more  contemptible  I  am  in  myself  than  I  ever 
before  suspected,  and  has  reduced  my  former  share 
of  self-knowledge,  (of  which  at  that  time  I  had  a 
tolerably  good  opinion,)  to  a  mere  nullity  in  com- 
parison with  what  I  have  acquired  since.' 

" Southey  declared,  in  reference  to  Cowper's 

religious  life  with  Newton,  that  '  the  course  of  life 
into  which  Cowper  had  been  led  at  Olney,  tended 
to  alienate  him  from  the  fr-iends  whom  he  loved 
best.'  In  this  sentence  he  referred  partly  to  Lady 
Hesketh  and  her  family,  whose  correspondence  wittf: 
Cowper  had  dropped,  apparently  because  on  Cow- 
per's part  it  was  maintained  almost  solely  on  reli- 
gious subjects.  Southey  says,  that  the  last  letter 
Lady  Hesketh  received  from  Cowper,  at  that  time, 
'  was  in  a  strain  of  that  melancholy  pietism  which 
casts  a  gloom  over  everything,  and  which  seems  at 
once  to  chin  the  intellect,  and  wither  the  affections.' 
That  we  may  know  what  it  is  that  Southey  car 
sneer  at  as  a  melancholy  pietism,  and  what  it  is  that 
in  his  view  casts  a  gloom  over  human  life,  and 
chills  the  intellect,  and  withers  the  affections,  we 
shall  quote  this  interesting  and  admirable  letter, 
It  is  dated  January  30th,  1767,  and  commences  i 
" '  My  dear  Lady  Hesketh : — I  am  glad  you 
spent  your  summer  in  a  place  so  agreeable  to  you, 
As  to  me,  my  lot  is  cast  in  a  country  where  W« 
have  neither  woods,  nor  commons,  nor  pleasani 
prospects ;  all  is  flat  and  insipid  ;  in  the  summei 
adorned  only  with  blue  willows,  and  in  the  wintei 
covered  with  a  flood.  Such  it  is  at  present :  oai 
bridges  shaken  almost  in  pieces ;  our  poor  willows 
torn  away  by  the  roots,  and  our  haycocks  almos 
afloat.  Yet  even  here  we  are  happy ;  at  least  . 
am  so ;  and  if  I  have  no  groves  with  benches  con 
veniently  disposed,  nor  commons  overgrown  w^itl 
thyme  to  regale  me,  neither  do  I  want  them.  Yoi 
thought  to  make  my  mouth  water  at  the  charms  o 
Taplow,  but  you  see  you  are  disappointed. 

"  '  My  dear  Cousin  !  I  am  a  living  man ;  and  . 
can  never  reflect  that  I  am  so,  without  reflecting  a 
the  same  time,  that  I  have  infinite  cause  of  thanks 
giving  and  joy.  This  makes  every  place  delight^ 
to  me  where  I  can  have  leisure  to  meditate  upoi 
those  mercies  by  which  I  live,  and  indulge  a  vie  i| 
of  gratitude  to  that  gracious  God  who  has  snatchi  j 
me  like  a  brand  out  of  the  burning.  Where  had , 
been  but  for  his  forbearance  and  long-suffering  ?-f 
even  with  those  who  shall  never  see  his  face  " 
hope,  to  whom  the  name  of  Jesus,  by  a  just  jud 
meut  of  God,  is  become  a  torment  instead  of  a  : 
medy.  Thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  wretch  th 
I  was  !  I  lived  as  if  I  had  been  my  own  creat 
and  could  continue  my  existence  to  what  leng| 
and  in  what  state  I  pleased  ;  as  if  dissipation 
the  narrow  way  which  leads  to  life,  and  a  neglk 
of  the  blessed  God  would  certainly  end  in  the  pi 
joyment  of  him.  But  it  pleased  the  Almighty  \ 
convince  me  of  my  fatal  error  before  it  indeed  b( 
came  such,  to  convince  me  that  in  communion  wit 
him,  we  may  find  that  happiness  for  which  we  wei 
created,  and  that  a  life  without  God  in  the  worl 
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is  a  life  of  trash,  and  the  most  miserable  delusion. 
Oh,  how  had  my  own  corruptions  and  Satan  together 
blinded  and  befooled  me  !  I  thought  the  service 
of  my  Maker  and  Redeemer  a  tedious  and  unne- 
cessary labour  ;  I  despised  those  who  thought  other- 
wise; and  if  they  spoke  of  the  love  of  God,  I  pro- 
nounced them  madmen.  As  if  it  were  possible  to 
serve  and  love  the  Almighty  Being  too  much,  with 
whom_  we  must  dwell  forever,  or  be  forever  misera- 
ble without  him.  Would  I  were  the  only  one  that 
had  ever  dreamed  this  dream  of  folly  and  wicked- 
but  the  world  is  filled  with  such,  who  fhrnish 
a  continual  proof  of  God's  almost  unprovokable 
mercy ;  who  set  up  for  themselves  in  a  spirit  of 
independence  upon  him  who  made  them,  and  yet 
enjoy  that  life  by^his  bounty  which  they  abuse  to 
his  dishonour.  You  remember  me,  my  dear  cousin 
one  of  this  trifling  and  deluded  multitude.  Great 
and  grievous  afflictions  were  applied  to  awaken  i 
Dut  of  this  deep  sleep,  and,  under  the  influence 
Divine  grace,  have,  I  trust,  produced  the  eff'ect  for 
which  they  were  intended.  *  *  This  is  no  tUble 
3ut  it  is  our  life.  If  we  stand  at  the  left  hand  of 
Jhrist  while  we  live,  we  shall  stand  there  too  in  the 
udgment.  The  separation  must  be  begun  iu  this 
vorld,  which  in  that  day  shall  be  made  forever. 
My  dear  cousin !  may  the  Son  of  God,  who  shall 
hen  assign  to  each  his  everlasting  station,  direct 
md  settle  all  your  thoughts  upon  this  important 
ubject.  *  *  I  pray  God  to  bless  you  and  remem- 
er  you  when  I  never  forget  those  I  love.  Your's 
-'  "ir  Thomas's  afi"ectionate  friend, 

" '  Wm.  Cowper.' 
"  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  Southey's 
wn  state  of  mind  was  such,  that  the  genuine  reli- 
ion  in  this  letter  seemed  to  him  to  cover  life  with 
loom,  chilling  the  intellect,  and  withering  the  af- 
ictions." 


nd 


The  morning  was  dark  and  lowering,  and  heavy 
mists  hung  over  the  distant  coasts  of  France.  The 
ocean's  wave  broke  angrily  upon  the  shore,  but  I 
could  scarcely  hear  its  sound  so  high.  Large  ships 
were  in  sight,  though  diminished  To  the  eye  in  the 
distance ;  the  fishermen's  boats,  of  which  a  number 
could  be  seen,  were  but  small,  moving  specks  upon 
the  ocean. 

When  standing  upon  the  Dover  Cliff's,  and  castiuo- 
my  eye  abroad  upon  the  English  channel,  I  could 
not  but  remember  how  often  these  seas,  destined 
under  better  auspices  to  fioat  the  navies  of  a  peace- 
ful commerce,  have  borne  hostile  fleets  and  armies 
and  have  been  red  with  blood.  Upon  these  very 
waters  have  passed  and  repassed,  again  and  again, 
the  kingly  invaders  of  France  and  England,— fl°ush- 
'  with  victory,  or  trembling  with  defeat. 


—     It  was 
lere,  m  part  at  least,  and  in  combats  disgraceful  to 

humanity,  and  especially  disgraceful  to^those  wh^  .;V7l;;:t^di^^^;a:;:;eCn1;:n— dr,S 
bear  the  chr^tian  and  protestant  name,  that  Van  no  effect  upon  the  kin.;  till  at  last,  his  queen,  4ose 
Tromp  and  De  Ruvter.  name.  I.«n.„.^  ;„  !.„„,,•..  ^j.t^ous  and  noble  character  is  the  theme  of  his! 


As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  proposition 
thus  to  give  up  sis  of  their  principal  citizens  to  cer- 
tam  death  in  order  to  save  their  own  lives,  plunged 
the  people  of  Calais  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  they 
knew  not  what  to  do.  In  the  agony  of  silence  and 
tears  which  followed,  a  citizen  of  distinction  and 
wealth,  Eustace  de  Pierre,  came  forth  before  the 
multitude,  and  ofl'ered  himself  as  one  of  the  six  who 
should  thus  devote  their  lives  for  the  people.  Ani- 
mated by  his  example,  another  patriotic  and  distin- 
guished citizen  soon  came  forward,  and  then  another 
and  another,  till  the  number  was  completed.  With 
a  generosity,  of  which  we  have  hardly  an  equal 
example  in  all  history,  these  noble-minded  men 
passed  through  the  opened  gates  of  Calais;  and 
bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  with  ropes  about  their 
necks,  came  into  the  presence  of  the  incensed  and 
-engeful  Edward.  Everything  indicated  that  they 


"letters  fsfhetic.  Social,  and  Moral." 
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London,  England,  Nov.  2,  1852. 

After  the  date  of  my  last  letter,  I  came  to  Lon 

n.  Since  then,  for  a  practical  purpose,  I  have 
lade  a  short  excursion  to  France,  and  returned 
fere  again.  In  this  excursion  I  made  a  httle  stay 
I  Dover  and  Calais. 

The  town  of  Dover  is  situated  at  the  straits  of 
le  English  channel.     It  derives  its  name  from 
axon  word,  which  means  declivitij  or  Ucep  place.  ,- 
W  which  indicates,  therefore,  one  of  its  striking 
ktural  features.     Dover  is  interesting  by  its  locali 

and  its  history. — From  this  point,  more  frequent^ 

perhaps  than  from  any  other,  the  traveller  to  the 
Dntinent  starts  on  his  tour  of  pleasure,  of  knowl- 
Ige,  or  of  mercantile  speculation.  From  this  point 
jiets  and  armies  have  set  out  on  their  destination 

blood  and  conquest;  and  here,  justified,  as  I 
ppose,  by  a  necessity  which  would  not  exist  if 
were  what  God  requires  them  to  be,  "the 
;teor  flag  of  England"  still  floats,  but  not  as  an 
iblem  of  pacification  and  confidence,  amid  the 
yonets  and  cannon  of  her  castle   and   numerous 

tifications.  The  town  is  embosomed  in  high  hills, 
lich  are  cultivated  to  the  top;  but  which" on  the 
le  of  the  ocean,  break  down  perpendicularly,  and 
escnt  for  many  miles  in  length  and  hundreds  of 
it  in  height,  their  white  chalky  bosoms  to  the  gaze 
the  mariner.  One  of  these  remarkable  eminences, 
:ee  hundred  feet  in  height,  is  known  as  "  Shak- 

are's  Cliff'."  Early  in  the  morning,  inspired  by 
J  recollection  of  what  Shakspeare  has  said  of  it 
iscended  to  the  summit  of  this  cliff",  and  approach- 
;  cautiously  to  its  very  edge,  and  looking  down 
on  the  beach  and  the  wide  expanded  ocean,  I 
5  bear 


p  and  De  Ruyter,  names  baptized  in  E „„ 

blood,  gained  their  terrible  celebrity.  It  was  herej'a't 
an  eariier  period,  that  the  Spanish  Armada,  vainly 
styled  the  invincible,  floated  in  strength  and  in  ter- 
ror, till,  awakening  the  displeasure  of  a  higher  pow- 
er, it  was  touched  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty 
and  scattered  by  the  ordnance  of  God.  °       ' 

The  reminiscences  of  those  sanguinary  times  and 
wars,  and  of  the  jealousies  and  hatreds  which  char- 
acterized them,  are  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel.  Dover  and  other  accessible  places 
on  the  English  coast  are  bristling  with  fortifications, 
and  with  the  various  appurtenances  and  implements 
of  war ;  but  not  more  so  than  the  towns  on  the 
other  side,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  near  vicinity. 
If  it  would  be  folly  for  France  to  attempt  the  in- 
vasion of  England,  it  would  be  equal  folly  for 
England  to  attempt  to  invade  France,  which,  if  my 
eye  has  not  deceived  me,  has  placed  herself  in  a 
state  of  formidable  preparation  at  every  assailable 
point.  As  a  general  thing,  I  took  but  little  plea- 
sure in  examining  the  numerous  and  massy  for- 
tifications to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  are 
in  poor  keeping  with  modern  civilization  and  hopes; 
but  I  must  confess  my  curiosity  led  me  to  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  the  old  walls  of  Calais,  which 
are  still  in  a  great  measure  standing  as  they  stood 
centuries  ago.  Walls  and  fortifications  are  added, 
but  the  old  one,  in  its  great  strength,  still  exists ;' 
— Calais  being  an  exposed  point  of  France,  and 
having  been  the  theatre  of  many  sieges  and  battles. 
_  There  is  one  incident  in  the  history  of  this  an- 
cient city  wliich  was  recalled  to  my  mind  duriu"- 
the  short  visit  which  I  was  enabled  to  make  to  \t. 
The  student  of  English  history  will  perhaps  vp.  I 


torians,  seeing  him  about  to  commit  an  act  disgrace- 
ful to  himself  and  dishonourable  to  humanity,  ap- 
peared before  him  in  their  behalf,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate with  earnestness,  and  on  her  knees,  to  supplicate 
their  lives.  It  was  thus  that  woman  occupied  the 
sphere  of  beneficence  which  Providence  has  assigned 
her.  Love  conquered  vengeance.  The  king,  yield- 
ing to  affection  what  he  had  designed  as  the  victim 
of  his  hatred,  granted  her  request.  And  this  noble 
princess,  not  satisfied  with  this,  conducted  the  ex- 
cellent citizens  whom  she  had  saved  to  her  apart- 
ments, treated  them  with  marks  of  kindness  and 
distinction,  and  dismissed  them  with  presents. 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  will  mention 
e  or  two  incidents  further,  which  have  some  rela- 
tion to  it.  I  was  walking  alone  in  the  streets  of 
Calais,  amusing  and  instructing  myself  with  notices 
of  its  ancient  streets  and  buildings,  and  also  with 
the  groups  of  men,  women  and  children,  with  coun- 
tenances, costumes  and  habits,  quite  diiferent  in 
many  respects  from  those  to  which  I  had  been  ac- 
customed ;  and  as  I  looked  upon  them,  conversing, 
chattering,  laughing,  buying,  selling,  singing,  weep- 
ing, each  acting  out  his  own  dispositions  in  his 
own  way,  I  found  my  own  identity,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  enlarging  itself  and  mysteriously  entering 
into  a  partnership  with  the  common  feeling.  It  is 
good,  I  said  to  myself,  to  see  men  and  nations,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  because  it  teaches  us  the  lesson 
of  a  community  of  hearts,  and  that  the  distinctions 
of  nationality  do  not  and  cannot  destroy  the  wider 
bond  of  universal  brotherhood.  And  as  I  stood 
thus  talking  with  my  own  heart,  a  French  gentle- 
man came  near  me,  obviously  a  man  of  intelligence. 


collect  that  the  city  of  Calais  was  besieged  in  1346  who  understood  English  better  than  I  did  French 
by  Edward  III.  of  England.  It  was  for  a  long  and  who  told  me  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  the 
tune  obstinately  defended  by  its  inhabitants,  until  public  square  of  Calais,  on  one  side  of  which  I  was 
having  exhausted  all  their  provisions,  and  being    ' 


the  extremities  of  famine,  their  governor,  John 
de  Vienne,  appeared  upon  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  oflJ'ered  to  capitulate.  The  king  of  England, 
incensed  at  their  obstinate  resistance,  which  had 
kept  him  eleven  months  before  the  city,  sent  one  of 
his  distinguished  officers.  Sir  Walter  Manny,  to  ac- 
quaint the  governor  that  the  only  terms  he  would 
eitli  .-  - 


then  standing,  was  the  place  in  which  the  people 
assembled,  with  grief  and  dismay,  when  the  terri- 
ble ultimatuvi  of  Edward  was  announced  to  them. 
And  with  the  kindness  and  grace  which  I  found 
everywhere  in  Frenchmen,  he  invited  me,  perceiv- 
ing me  to  be  a  stranger,  into  the  ancient  town-hall 
of  Calais,  and  showed  me  a  large  painting,  (the 
name  of  the  painter  has  escaped'my  memory,  but 


propose  or  accept,  would  be  a  surrender  at  the  painting  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  work  of  very 
discretion.  The  patriotic  governor  remonstrated,! considerable  merit,)  which  had  for  its  subiect  the 
and,  at  the  suggestion  and  advice  of  Mary,  Edward  touching  transactions  which  I  have  mentioned 
at  last  consented  to  grant  their  lives  to  all  the  sol-    •     '  *  - 

diers  and  citizens,  on  the  condition  that  six  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  should  come  to  him  with  the 
keys  of  the  city,  and  with  ropes  about  their  necks. 
And  there  was  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  any,  that 
their  immediate  death  was  to  b^  made  the  expiation 


5  bear  testimony,  in  this  instance  at  least,  to  the  of  the  obstinate  bravery  which  had  been  manifested 
narkable  truth  and  power  of  his  description.  |  in  the  sieo-e. 


And  I  must  confess  it  made  a  strong  appeal  to  my 
feelings,  when  I  saw  before  me,  in  figures  as  large 
as  life,  and  on  the  very  spot  of  their  proff'ered 
martyrdom,  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing  men  who 
offered  their  lives  for  their  country, — bearing  to  the 
English  tents  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  with  ropes 
about  their  necks,  and  followed  by  their  distracted 
wives  and  children,  and  the  agitated  multitude  of 
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the  people.  The  memory  of  these  transactions 
lives  indelibly  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Calais, 
both  a  monument  and  a  stimulant  to  great  virtue. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGEAPHICU  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  1S9.)  I 

BENJAMIN   MENDENHALL,  THE  SECOND. 

Benjamin,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Ann  Menden- 
hall,  -was  born  in  Concord,  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, about  the  year  1691.  Brought  up  by 
religiously  concerned  parents,  he  was  directed  to 
the  path  in  which  he  should  go,  and  through  the 
merciful  assistance  of  the  Lords  holy  Spirit,  as  he 
submitted  thereto,  he  was  enabled  to  take  up  his 
cross,  and  to  walk  in  the  narrow  way. 

In  the  year  1717,  he  married  Lydia  Koberts, 
the  daughter  of  Owen  Roberts,  of  Gwynnedd,  who, 
hanng  been  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord,  was  prepared  to  be  a  true  help- 
mate to  him  on  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  About  the 
year  1726,  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  was 
committed  to  him,  which,  although  exercised  in  few 
words,  was,  his  friends  say,  "  seasonable,  weighty, 
and  refreshing,  being  well  received  by  faithful 
Friends." 

He  continued  faithfully  to  labour  in  the  church, 
and  in  his  own  family,  his  ministry  being  princi- 
pally exercised  about  home,  until  the  year^l743, 
when,  with  the  approbation  of  his  friends,  ' 
companied  Samuel  Hopwood,  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  from  England,  through  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. Samuel  attended  the  Spring  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  in  Philadelphia,  held  First 
mo.  17th  to  19th  of  that  year,  and  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood  until  after  the  middle  of  the  Second 
month.  He  and  Benjamin  then  passed  directly 
south,  and  visited  the  meetings  generally,  in  North 
Carolina.  On  their  return  towards  Virginia, 
[Fourth  mo.  28th,]  Benjamin  was  taken  ill,  and  was 
very  violently  held  for  about  six  days.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  feeling  better,  he  ventured  to  go  to 
the  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Perc^uimans.  During 
the  time  of  meeting,  his  disorder  returned  so  strongly 
upon  him,  that  he  was  removed  therefrom  to  the  house 
of  Zachariah  Nixon,  which  was  near  at  hand.  Here 
"  he  lay  in  much  patience  and  resignation  of  mind 
until  the  1 3th  of  the  Fifth  month,  and  then  depart 
ed  this  life,  and  was  buried  near  the  Old  Neck 
Meeting-house,  in  Perquimans,  on  the  17th  of  said 
instant." 

He  was  useful  in  the  discipline,  and  although  not 
forward  in  service,  was  a  strength  to  the  church, 
and  much  esteemed  by  the  faithful  supporters  of 
the  Truth.  His  character  is  thus  concisely  given 
in  a  memorial  concerning  him  :  "  He  was  an  inno- 
cent, open-hearted  Friend,  much  concerned  for 
peace  in  the  church,  a  loving  husband, 
father,  a  kind  neighbour,  and  in  religion,  we  think, 
more  in  substance  than  in  show,  having  left  a  good 
'  report  behind  him.  He  died,  aged  about  52  years ; 
a  minister,  about  19  years." 


SAMUEL  PRESTON. 

Samuel  Preston  was  born  near  the  Patusent  river, 
in  Maryland,  in  the  year  1664.  His  father,  pro- 
bably, was  either  the  ELchard  Preston  who  was 
some  years  previously  fined  in  that  province  £3 
15s.,  tor  lodging  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers 
for  one  night,  or  the  James  Preston  who  lived  upon 
Patuxent  river,  and  was  visited  by  George  Fox,  in 
the  Ninth  and  Eleventh  months,  1672.  Of  the 
first  of  these  visits,  George  briefly  says,  "  Thither 
,carue  an  Lidian  king,  with  his  brother,  to  whom  I 


spoke,  and  I  found  they  understood  the  thing  I  spoke 
of." 

Samuel  Preston  was  brought  up  as  a  Friend,  and 
received  a  good  education.  He  was  still,  as  appears 
by  his  marriage  certificate,  residing  at  Patuxent, 
when,  on  the  6th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1688,  he 
married  Rachel  Lloyd,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lloyd, 
deputy-governor  of  Pennsylvania.  The  marriage 
was  accomplished  at  the  house  of  Francis  Corn- 
wall, in  Susses,  on  the  Delaware,  and  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood the  newly  married  pair  settled.  Samuel 
as  soon  brought  into  public  life,  being  appointed 
justice  of  the  peace  for  Sussex,  in  1689.  In  1693, 
s  was  elected  to  represent  that  county  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  again  in  the  year  1701.  He  was  also 
sheriff  of  Sussex  county  for  some  time.  Previously 
to  the  year  1700,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In 
1699,  he  accompanied  Thomas  Story  on  relij  ' 
service. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  employed  in 
Society  matters,  until  1704;  and  until  1709,  his 
appointments  were  mainly  confined  to  pecuniary 
matters.  In  1709,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  to 
consider  about  the  orderly  behaviour  of  youth. 
From  the  minute  made  the  next  month,  it  appears 
that  they  reported  their  belief,  that  "  parents  of 
children,  and  masters  of  families  should  be  more 
careful  over  the  children  and  servants  under  their 
care."  They  also  advised  that  schoolmasters  pro- 
fessing Truth,  should  sit  with  the  children  on  First- 
days  at  meeting. 

In  that  same  year,  the  inhabitants  of  Lewes, 
having  been  robbed  by  the  men  of  a  French  pri- 
vateer, many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  were  left 
very  destitute.  This  awakened  the  sympathy  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  Samuel  Preston,  as  an 
old  inhabitant  of  Sussex,  was  appointed  with  Ed- 
ward Shippen  to  collect  funds  for  their  aid. 
Friends  subscribed  liberally,  and  the  representa- 
tives, of  whom  Samuel  was  one,  laid  the  subject 
before  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  in  the  Fourth 
month,  which  recommended  all  the  country  meet- 
ings to  do  as  that  in  Philadelphia  had  done.  Jo- 
seph Booth  and  Thomas  Fisher  were  desired  to 
distribute  the  funds  to  those  who  should  most 
aid. 

Samuel  was  very  frequently  appointed  to  over- 
see marriages,  and  doubtless  conformed  to  the 
following  direction  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  Elev- 
enth mo.  30th,  1707  : 

'  It  is  agreed  by  this  meeting,  that  the  persons 
appointed  to  keep  good  order  at  the  consummation 
of  marriages,  may  advise  those  concerned,  the  same 
day  they  have  the  meeting's  approbation,  that  they 
may  be  careful  not  to  make  great  invitations,  nor 
provide  anything  superfluous,  so  as  to  cause  Truth 
to  be  reproached  thereby." 

In  1713,  Samuel  was  appointed  one  of  the  over- 
seers of  Philadelphia  Meeting,  and  he  and  his  bre- 
thren in  the  same  station  were  instructed  that  they 
should  hunt  out  those  members  of  that  meetin 
who  were  slack  in  attending  meetings  for  discipline, 
and  to  urge  them  to  perform  their  duty  therein 
for  the  time  to  come. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


it  is  iwi 


A  stone  in  a  building  is  not  serviceable  merely 
for  its  filling  a  vacancy ;  but  being  skilfully  placed, 
it  keeps  others  also  in  theirs ;  it  covers  some,  and 
supports  others ;  that  the  share  every  stone  has  in 
the  support  of  an  edifice,  is  worthy  of  religious  ap- 
plication. An  humble  application  to  the  holy 
Workman  to  square  and  fit,  and  a  sincere  yet  fer- 
vent resignation  to  be  placed  where  he  will,  will, 
in  his  own  time,  ftdly  instruct  what  is  our  place, 
and  fix  us  therein. — iS.  Fotlwrgill. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Eigliteonsness  beloBgeth  nito  God. 

"What  is  all  the  righteousness  that  men  devise? 
What,  but  a  sordid  bargain  for  the  skies  ?" 

"  The  good  resolutions  of  the  righteous,  depend 
not  upon  tliei?-  awn  wisdom  and  ability^  but  upon 
tlue  grace  of  God,  in  which  they  perpetually  con- 
fide ;  for  they  know  that  '  though  the  heart  of  man 
deviseth  his  way,  yet  the  Lord  ordereth  the  event;' 
and  that  '  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh,  to  direct 
his  steps.'  Many,  by  endeavouring  to  fly  from 
temptations  [or  trials,]  have  fallen  precipitately 
into  them ;  for  it  is  7wt  hj  flight,  but  by  patience 
and  humility,  that  we  must  become  superior  to  all 
our  enemies.  It  is  rather  by  patient  suffering 
that  looks  up  to  God  for  support,  than  by  impa- 
tient solicitude  and  rigorous  austerity,  that  vic- 
tory is  to  be  obtained.  Though  thou  disposest  all, 
thy  affairs  according  to  thy  own  fancy,  and  conduct- 
est  them  by  the  dictates  of  thy  own  judgment,  still 
thou  wilt  continually  meet  with  some  evil  which, 
thou  must  necessarily  bear,  either  with  or  against; 
thy  will.  The  life  of  Christ  was  a  continual  cross, 
an  unbroken  chain  of  sufferings.  Though,  like 
St.  Paul,  thou  wert '  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,' , 
yet  thou  would  not  be  exempt  from  suffering ;  for 
of  him,  his  Redeemer  said,  '/  uill  skotv  him  hoiv 
great  things  lie  must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake.'' 
To  suffer,  therefore,  is  thy  portion  ;  and  to  suffer 
■patiently  and  willingly,  is  the  greatest  testimmiy^ 
of  lave  and  allegiance  to  thy  Lord: 

"Suft'rings  Scripture  no  where  recommends, 
Devis'd  by  self,  to  answer  seljUh  ends, 
That  give  saintship  ;" 
but  such  as  are  endured  by  the  will  of  God,  that 
Christ  might  reign  in  us,  and  we  with  him  ;  thatJ 
through  a  living  faith  which  works  by  love,    ancj.i 
which  is  the  giit  of  God,  our  hearts  might  be  soi^ 
thoroughly  sanctified  by  his  grace,  as  to  beeomel 
justified  by  faith  in  his  dear  Son,  for   whom   andj 
with  whom  we  are  called  to   suffer,  bearing  one 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfilling  his  righteous 
law.    "  By  grace,  through  faith  are  ye  saved,  and 
that^not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."    And, 
said  otir  holy  Redeemer,   "  he  that  beheveth   on 
;,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live." 
It  is  not  by  doing  alone,  but  by  suffering  also, 
according  to  the  Divine  will,  that  we  are  to  answen 
the  end  of  our  calling;  and  no  self-imposed  Autiea,' 
crosses  or  sufferings,  can  in  any  measure  promote 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  or   advance' 
us  one  step  in  our  spiritual  journey.      We  may 
have  correct  literal  views,    and  live   good  moral 
lives   and  still  know  little  or  nothing  oi  vital  reli- 
gion;   little    or   nothing   of   that  cluirity  which  i 
"  hopeth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  endureth; 
all  things,  and  thinketh  no  evil;"  but  trusteth  all 
things  to  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  Him  who  doet|i: 
all  things  icell ;  causing  them  to  work  together  fo|t. 
good  to°those  who  love  and  serve  him,  in  suffering 
as  well  as  in  doing  ;  willing  to  abide  his  time  for' 
their  deliverance  from  trial,  and  the  manifestation; 
of  the  fruits  of  faithfulness  ;  judging  nothing   be- 
fore the  time,  even  as  the  Apostle   declared,  "  Jl 
judge  not   mine   own  self;"   but  committing   all 
judgment  unto  the  Father,  who,  by  the  spirit  Jl 
his  dear  Son,  shall  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  heartll 
and  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkne^l 
Oh  1  how  much  have  we  suffered,  and  how  mudii 
do  we  continue  to  suffer,  for   want    of  that   holj 
faith  and  patience,  which  v,-ould  enable  us  to  en- 
dure, as  seeing  him  who   is  invisible,    and   whosf 
ways  are  in  the  deep,  beyond  the  reach  of  humai 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  who  causeth  even  thi 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him  1   "There isno  search 
ing  of  his  understanding;"  and  this  his  humble 
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devoted  children  know  right  well ;  and  therefore, 
they  seek  not  to  contend  against  Him,  but  are 
obedient  to  the  death  of  the  Cross,  being  willini' 
)e  buried  with  Christ,  that  they  may  know  of 
the  resurrection  of  his  life,  to  the  saving  of  their 
souls.  Said  the  holy  Apostle,  "  I  die  daily, 
nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  thatliveth 
in  mc."  Oh  !  what  do  we  know  of  this  death  oj 
sdj\  by  which  Christ  cometh  to  live  and  reign  in 
our  hearts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  that  stands  op- 
;d  to  the  coming  and  spread  of  his  Heavenly 
Kingdom?  What  do  we  know  of  that  nothmgness 
<2^'«e//' which  is  begotten  by  the  patient  endurance 
of  suflFering  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  blessed 
Truth,  which  we  profess,  bearing  one  another's 
burdens,  as  debtors  to  the  weak,  who  have  little 
faith  of  their  own. 

Let  us  be  willing  to  fill  up  our  measure  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  for  his  body's  sake,  without 
being  offended  in  him,  because  of  the  trials  into 
which  he  may  lead  us,  lest  we  come  short  of  our 
incumbent  duty,  and  of  the  crown  of  faithfulness, 
which  is  in  store  for  the  righteous,  and  the  Truth 

brought  more  and  more  under  reproach  and 
suffering  through  our  unfaithfulness.  There  are 
tender  spirits  amongst  us  who  have  been  wounded 
by  the  cruel  sword  of  persecution,  some  for  their 
good  and  some  for  their  evil  deeds ;  and  some  in 
beholding  the  strife  and  contention,  the  envyings 
and  divisions  amongst  us  ;  so  that  it  behoves  us  to 
Jxamine,  each  one  for  ourselves,  wherein  we  have 
Deen  the  occasion  of  the  suffering  which  now  pre- 
rails  within  our  borders,  through  errors  either  ir 
'aith  or  practice,  for  both  are  concerned  in  pro- 
lucing  the  divisions  amongst  us.  "For  the  di vi- 
rions in  Reuben  were  great  searchings  of  lieart 
md  this  must  become  individually  the  case  with 
IS,  if  we  expect  or  desire  to  be  restored  into  "  th( 
inity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

Therefore  let  us  no  longer  be  saying  within  our- 
lelves,  what  shall  this  or  that  man  do,  but  rather 
idopt  the  holy  resolution,  that,  '■Het  others  do  as 
}Ky  may,  as  for  me  and  my  house  we  will  serve 

Lord:'  We  are  all  partakers  of  the  heavenly 
ailing,  and  no  man  shall  ever  be  able  to  rob  us 
f  our  crown,  if  we,  through  faith  and  patience 
ire  engaged  to  follow  our  crucified  Lord  in  the 
vay  of  his  leadings,  not  becoming  ofi'ended  in  him 
jecause  of  suffering,  but  continuing  with  him  in 
lis  temptations,  however  grievous  and  hard  to  be 
)orne  they  may  appear ;  for  if  we  suffer  with  him, 
ve  shall  be  permitted  to  reigti  with  him.  The 
aptism  of  fire  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  must  be  en- 
lured,  or  we  cannot  be  saved  from  the  spirit  and 
ower  of  the  world,  which  is  seeking  to  destroy 
ur  souls,  by  turning  our  attention  outward  to  the 
«sdom,  policy,  and  strength  of  man,  which  will 
jrove  of  no  more  avail  in  uniting  us  to  Christ  and 
is  church,  than  a  rope  of  sand  in  rescuing  a 
rowning  man.  Our  only  hope  is  in  our  adorable 
lead,  who  is  over  all  things  to  his  church,  and 
rill  not  suffer  one  poor  soul  to  be  lost,  whose  trust 
nd  confidence  are  in  his  invisible  arm  of  power, 
fhich  is  mighty  to  save,  and  able  to  deliver,  even 
0  the  uttermost.  The  acknowledgment  of  our 
rorthy  forefather  in  the  Truth,  George  Fox,  "  we 
re  nothing,  Christ  is  all,"  must  come  to  be  ours, 
nd  this,  not  in  word  and  profession  alone,  but  in 
incerity  and  truth,  if  he  is  ever  made  unto  us 
dsdom,  sanctification,  and  complete  redemption  • 
the  Lord  our  righteousness,  the  God  of  our  sal- 
ation." 


lowing  on  preys  upon  the  mind,  such  cannot  fly 
with  boldness  to  the  altars  of  God,  where  even  the 
swallows  have  allotted  a  place.  May  best  wisdom 
and  fortitude  be  the  clothing  of  thy  mind,  and 
peace,  and  the  answer  of  "  well  done,"  be  thy  por- 
tion forever. — S.  Fothergill. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


WINTER  DAY-BREAK. 
Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 


Unmixed  sincerity  toward  God  is  an  excellent 
Sweetener  of  all  the  cups  we  drink  of  from  the 
juntain  of  Marah ;  but  where  a  secret  conscious- 
ess  of  want  of  true  resignation  and  humble  fol- 


the  morning.' 

In  the 


Imness  and  the  beauty 
Of  this  winter  dawn, 
While  the  sun  is  hiding  darkness 
In  his  veil  withdrawn, 

And  the  earth  is  looking  upward 
To  the  morning's  blush, 

And  resumes  its  busy  noises 
For  the  midnight's  hush  ; 

And  the  promise  of  its  future 
Glows  in  all  the  skies, 

And  exultant  hope  is  bounding 
As  hill  to  hill  replies, 

I  am  standing— quiet  standing 
By  the  window-pane, 

By  the  eastern  window  looking 
Over  field  and  lane. 

And  I  drink  in  from  the  dawning 
A  sweet-soothing  peace, 

And  I  find  from  anxious  thinking 
A  serene  release. 

For  tho'  earth  is  gray  and  sombre, 
The  heavens  glow  with  light, 

The  earth-shadow  falleth  from  me, 
It  is  no  more  night  1 

Blessed  beihe  gracious  Giver 

Of  our  every  gift, 
For  whate'er  our  wearj'  spirits 

From  the  earth  may  lift ! 

For  the  blessing  of  His  mercies 
And  of  grief  and  pain, 

For  the  sunlight,  for  the  early 
And  the  latter  rain. 

For  the  little  blessings  scattered 

Richly  on  our  way, 
For  the  bread  and  for  "the  raiment 

Given  day  by  day. 

For  the  blessing  of  the  flowers 

In  llie  summer  time, 
For  its  laden  grain  and  fruitage, 

For  the  autumn  rime. 

But  for  all  my  spirit  boweth — 
Humbled  and  yet  raised, 

And  it  breatheth — not  in  language, 
"  His  great  Name  be  praised  I' 

For  the  pure  gift  of  morning, 
With  its  glowing  hope. 

Giving  life  and  joy  and  loving, 
Fuller,  freer  scope  I 

In  the  brightness  and  the  glory 

Ofthe  eternal  morn, 
May  the  Snx  arise,  and  healing 

In  His  wings  be  borne  ! 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Arctic  Vegetation.— Dr.  Kane. 
June  11. — Another  walk  on  shore  showed  me 
the  androraeda  in  flower,  and  the  saxifrao-es  and 
cariees  green  under  the  dried  tufts  of  last  year. 
This  rapidly-maturing  vegetation  is  of  curious  in- 
terest. The  andromeda  tetragona  had  advanced 
rapidly  toward  fructification,  without  a  correspond- 
ing development  of  either  stalk  or  leaflet.  In  fact 
""  the  heaths — and  there  were  three  species  around 
our  harbour — had  a  thoroughly  moorland  and 
stunted  aspect.  Instead  of  the  giaeeful  growth 
which  should  characterize  them,  they  showed  only 
a  low  scrubby  sod  or  turf,  yet  studded  with  flowers. 


The  .spots  from  which  I  gathered  them,  were  well  in- 
filtrated with  melted  snow,  and  the  rocks  enclosed 
them  so  as  to  aid  the  solar  heat  by  reverberation. 
Here,  too,  silene  and  cerathium,  as  well  as  the 
characteristic  flower  growths  of  the  later  summer 
the  poppy,  and  sorrel,  and  saxifrages,  were  already 
recognizable. 

"  Few  of  us  at  home  can  realize  the  protecting 
value  of  this  warm  coverlet  of  snow.  No  eider- 
down in  the  cradle  of  an  infant  is  tucked  in  more 
kindly  than  the  sleeping-dress  of  winter  about  this 
ieeble  flower-life.  The  first  warm  snows  of  August 
and  September,  falling  on  a  thickly-pleached  car- 
pet of  grasses,  heaths,  and  willows,  enshrine  the 
flowery  growths  which  nestle  round  them  in  a  non- 
conducting air-chamber;  and,  as  each  successive 
snow  increases  the  thickness  of  tho  cover,  we  have, 
before-the  intense  cold  of  winter  sets  in,  a  licht 
cellular  bed  covered  by  drift,  six,  eight,  or  ten  ttet 
deep,  in  which  the  plant  retains  its  ^dtality.  The 
frozen  subsoil  does  not  encroach  upon  this  narrow 
zone  of  vegetation.  I  have  found  in  mid-winter 
in  this  high  latitude  of  78°  50',  the  surface  so 
nearly  moist  as  to  be  friable  to  the  touch ;  and 
upon  the  ice  floes,  commencing  with  a  surface  tem- 
perature of —30-^,  I  found  at  two  feet  deep  a  tem- 
perature of— 8=  ;  at  four  feet,  -f  2°  ;  and  at  eight 
feet,  +26°.  This  was  on  the  largest  of  a  range 
of  east  and  west  hummock  drifts  in  the  open  way 
off  Cape  Stafford.  The  glacier  which  we  became 
so  fiimihar  with  afterward  at  Etah,  yields  an  un- 
interrupted stream  throughout  the  year. 

"My  experiments  prove  that  the  conducting 
power  of  the  snow  is  proportioned  to  its  compres- 
sion by  winds,  rains,  drifts,  and  congelation.  The 
early  spring  and  late  fall  and  summer  snows  are 
more  cellular  and  less  condensed  than  the  nearly 
impalpable  powder  of  winter.  The  drifts,  therefore, 
that  accumulate  during  nine  months  of  the  year, 
are  dispersed  in  well-defined  layers  of  differing 
density.  We  have  first  the  warm  cellular  snows 
of  fall  which  surround  the  plant,  next  the  fine  im- 
pacted snow-dust  of  winter,  and  above  these  the 
later  humid  deposits  of  the  spring. 

_  "  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  effects  of  this 
disposition  of  layers  upon  the  safety  of  the  vegeta- 
ble growths  below  them.  These,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  summer,  occupy  the  inclined  slopes  that 
face  the  sun,  and  the  several  strata  of  snow  take  of 
course  the  same  inclination.  The  consequence  is, 
that  as  the  upper  snow  is  dissipated  by  the  early 
thawings,^  and  sinks  upon  the  more  compact  layer 
below,  it  is  to  a  great  extent  arrested,  and  runs  off 
like  raiii  from  a  slope  of  clay.  The  plant  reposes 
thus  m  its  cellular  bed,  guarded  from  the  rush  of 
waters,  and  protected,  too,  from  the  nightly  frosts 
by  the  icy  roof  above  it."  *  *  * 


■  June  20th.— This 


mormng,  to  my  great  sur- 


prise, Petersen  brought  me  quite  a  handful  of 
scurvy  grass  {C.  fenestrata.)  In  my  fall  list  of 
the  stinted  flora  here,  it  had  quite  escaped  my  no- 
tice. I  felt  grateful  to  him  for  his  kindness,  and, 
without  the  aflectation  of  offering  it  to  any  one  else, 
ate  it  at  once.  Each  plant  stood  about  one  inch 
high,  the  miniature  leaves  expanding  throughout  a 
little  radius  of  hardly  one  inch  more.  Yet, 
dwarfed  as  it  was,  the  fructifying  process  was  nearly 
perfected  ;  the  buds  already  expanding  and  nearly 
ready  to  burst.  We  found  cochlearia  afterward  at 
Littleton  Island,  but  never  in  any  quantity  north  of 
Cape  Alexander.  Although  the  melted  snows  distil 
freely  over  the  darker  rocks,  (porphyries  and  green 
stone,)  it  is  a  rare  exception  to  note  any  vegetable 
discoloration  of  the  surface  beneath.  There  are  few 
signs  of  those  confervaceous  growths  which  are  uni- 
versal as  high  as  Upernavik."  *  *  # 
"  June  22d. — The  ice  changes  slowly,  but  the 
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progress  of  vegetation  is  excessively  rapid.  The 
growth  on  the  rocky  group  near  our  brig,  is  sur- 
prising." 

"  June  25th.— Walked  on  shore  and  watched 


the  changes:  andromeda  in  flower,  poppy  ana 
ranunculus  the  same  :  saw  two  snipe  and  some  tern. 
Mr.  Ohlsen  returned  from  a  walk  with  Mr.  Peter- 
sen. They  saw  reindeer,  and  brought  back  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  king  duck.  It  was  a  solitary  male, 
resplendent  with  the  orange,  black,  and  green  of  his 
head  and  neck. 

"  Stephenson  is  better ;  and  I  think  that  a  mark- 
ed improvement,  although  a  slow  one,  shows  itself 
in  all  of  us.  I.  work  the  men  lightly,  and  allow 
plenty  of  basking  in  the  sun.  In  the  afternoon  we 
walk  on  shore,  to  eat  such  succulent  plants  as  we 
can  find  amid  snow.  The  pyrola  I  have  not  found, 
nor  the  cochlearia,  save  in  one  spot,  and  then 
dwarfed.  But  we  have  the  lychnis,  the  young 
sorrel,  the  andromeda,  the  draba,  and  the  willow- 
bark  ;  this  last  an  excellent  tonic,  and,  in  common 
with  all  the  Arctic  vegetable  astringents,  I  think, 
powerfully  antiscorbutic." 


-The  Trutli- 


For  "  The  Frie 

-The  life. 


>Ti, 


The  Way 

"  Thou  art  the  Way,  and  he  who  sighs. 
Amid  this  starless  waste  of  woe, 
To  find  a  pathway  to  the  skies, — 

A  light  from  heaven's  eternal  glow, 
By  Thee  must  come,  thou  gate  of  love, 

Through  which  the  saints  undoubting  trod, 
Till  faith  discovers,  like  the  dove, 
An  ark — a  resting  place  in  God. 
"  How  straight  is  the  gate  which  leads  to  a  life 
in  God  !  How  little  and  stript  of  everything  one 
must  be,  to  pass  through  it,  it  being  nothing  else 
but  death  to  ourselves  !  But  when  passed  through 
it  what  enlargement  do  we  find  ?  It  may  be  af- 
firmed, without  any  apprehension  of  error,  that  the 
greater  the  degree  in  which  any  man  is  a  christian, 
the  less  will  be  his  wish  to  be  called  a  lord  ;  and 
that,  when  he  attains  to  '  the  fulness  of  the  stature' 
of  a  christian  man,  no  wish  will  remain.  An  osten- 
tatious spirit  in  a  professor  of  religion  does  great  in 
jury.  Even  a  child  will  detect  this  spirit,  when 
we  think  no  one  discovers  it. 

"  Thou  art  the  Truth, — whose  steady  day, 

Shines  on  through  earthly  blight  and  bloom, 
The  pure,  the  everlasting  ray, 

The  lamp  that  shines,  e'en  in  the  tomb ; 
The  light  that  out  of  darkness  springs. 
And  guideth  those  that  blindly  go  :  ^ 
The  Word,  whose  precious  radiance  flings 

Its  lustre  upon  all  below. 
He  went  about  doing   good  :' —  this 
pattern  for  every  christian.     He  is   a  counterfeit 
who  does  not  strive  to  imitate   it.      A  christian's 
life  should  be  a  practical   invitation   to   holiness. 
The  spirit  of  a  good  man  does  not  strive  to  under- 
take much,  or  to  make  a  great  noise  and  show,  but 
in  all  sincerity  and  plainness  he  labours  to  do  well 
what  he  undertakes,  and  that  purely  for  the   love 
of  God.    In  the  school  of  Christ,  the  first  lesson  of 
all  is,  self-denial  aiul  humility.    Yea,  it  is  written 
above  the  door,  as  the  rule  of  entry  or  admission, 
'  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart 
For  a  man  to  say  he  is  lowly  in  heart,  whilst  he  is 
seeking  the  ornaments,  dignities,  and  show  of  life, 
is  the  same  absurdity  as  for  a  man  to  say  he  is  of 
a  meek  and  forgiving  spirit,  whilst   he   is  seeking 
his  [own  will  and  way]  and  revenging  quarrels. 
"Thou  art  the  Life, — the  blessed  well 
With  living  waters  gushing  o'er, 
Which  those  who  drink  shall  ever  dwell 

Where  sin  and  thirst  are  known  no  more. 
Thou  art  the  mystic  pillar  given, 

■  Our  lamp  by  night,  our  light  by  day  ; 
Thou  art  the  sacred  bread  from  heaven ; 
Thou  art  .the  Life— the  Truth— the  Way. 


the 


"And  as  we  are  called  by  one  spirit  into  one  true 
licrht,  life,  and  love,  let  us  all  endeavour  diligent- 
ly, and  in  humility  to  walk  therein,  that  we  may 
truly  appear  to  be  a  peculiar  people  of  God  ^  and 
Christ ;  one  church  of  the  first-born  ;  one  spiritual 
society,  and  of  oue  city,  set  upon  a  hill ;  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints,  set  upon  the  holy  hill  of 
Zion,  shining  in  the  brightness  thereof,  in  all  holy 
conversation,  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  for  such  is  the 
blessed  and  glorious  state  of  the  true  church,  the 
spiritual  Zion,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  primi- 
tive church  of  Christ,  and  the  true  christians  of 
old,  were  come  unto,  and  also  to  Jesus  the  Mediator 
of  the  new  covenant ;  whose  eyes  the  Lord  had 
opened,  that  they  were  turned  from  darkness  unto 
His  light,  and  thereby  became  light  in  the  Lord  ; 
and  they  were  no  more  foreigners,  nor  strangers  to 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  who  continued  faith 
ful  and  true  believers  in  the  light. 

"To  come  into,  and  live  in  a  true  christian  love 
and  life,  must  be  through  a  real  self-denial,  and 
taking  up  the  daily  cross  and  following  Christ 
Jesus  and  his  examples  and  steps.  This  self- 
denial  must  be  abasement  and  denial  of  all  proud, 
conceited  self,  that  is  exalted  above  others,  in  secret 
pride  abounding  in  one's  own  sense,  slighting  and 
cofitemning  others  ;  and  what  other  evils  and  cor- 
ruptions perverse  self  is  addicted  unto,  must  all 
be  denied  and  utterly  rejected  by  all  who  come  to 
embrace  an  humble  christian  life  and  condition. 

This  real  denial  of  self  will  not  allow  any   to 
exercise   lordship   over  God's   heritage,    nor   any 
rigid  over-ruling  thereof,  though  they  should  pre- 
tend eldership ;  but  to  be  humble  examples  of  the 
flock  of  Christ,  and  as  fellow-helpers  in  the  Lord 
to  the  younger,  the  weak,  the  feeble  and   tender, 
as  iwt  to  quench  any  good  intentions  or  desires 
any  such  ;  and  in  all  humbleness  of  mind,  meek- 
!S  and  long-sufi'ering,/o/-tea?-Jwg,  or  supporting 
one  anotlwr  in  love,  therein  endeavouring  for,  and 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of 
peace." 

The  two  paragraphs  last  quoted,  will  doubtless 
be  recognized  by  some  who  may  read  them,  as  ex- 
pressions of  George  Whitehead,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  acknowledged  by  all  such,  who  have  a  single 
eye  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  be  profita- 
ble for  reproof,  and  instruction,  in  this  day  of 
self-exaltation,  when  the  professors  of  the  meek 
and  self-denying  religion  of  the  lowly,  loving, 
and  merciful  Jesus,  are,  in  too  many  instances, 
forsaking  the  spiritof  charity,  which  "  isnotpufi'ed 
up,  vaunteth  not  itself,  doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly ;  thinketh  no  evil,  and  rejoiceth  not  in  ini- 
quity, but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ;''  and  is  kind  and 
courteous  to  all  of  every  name,  profession,  or  na- 
tion, without  respect  of  persons ;  for  it  endureth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  and  never  faileth  ;  being 
kind  to  the  meanest  and  merciful  to  the  worst, 
leaving  all  judgment  with  God,  who  judgeth 
righteously. 


years  old,  was  evidently  not  indifferent  to  _  what 
was  transpiring.  There  was  no  moisture  _ in  her 
eyes,  but  they  assumed  an  expression  which  in- 
dicated that  she  felt  some  anxiety  in  regard  to 
the  result  of  the  sale,  which  is  not  generally  the 
case.  As  the  bids  reached  near  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  excitement  became  intense,  and  as  that 
figure  was  called,  a  spontaneous  hiss  was  heard 
throughout  the  room,  followed  by  a  vehement 
shout  of  "  Turn  him  out !"  "  Turn  him  out !"  A 
rush  was  made  for  the  door,  the  hammer  had 
fallen,  and  the  girl  also,  into  the  arms  of—her 
mother,  who  had  become  her  purchaser.  The 
explanation  of  it  all  was  that  the  woman  bad 
been  freed  by  her  owner,  and  had  earned  money 
enough  to  buy  her  child — the  mulatress  in  ques- 
tion-^and  being  a  very  valuable  servant,  several 
persons  were  anxious  to  obtain  her,  but  all  of  them, 
with  one  exception,  had  pledged  the  mother  that 
they  would  not  bid  against  her,  and  they  honora- 
bly kept  their  faith. 

It  was  the  conduct  of  this  one,  who  was  bidding 
against  the  mother,  which  so  excited  and  exaspe- 
rated the  crowd  on  the  occasion.  The  man  made 
good  his  escape  ;  fortunately  so  for  him,  we  think, 
as  we  heard  sundry  expressions  about  "  lynching,'' 
&c.,  as  the  crowd  came  back  to  talk  over  the  mat- 
ter. The  mother  was  so  much  affected  by  the  joy 
of  having  succeeded  in  retaining  possession  of  her 
child,  that  she  swooned  away  and  was  carried  out 
of  the  saloon.  We  may  add  that  the  sale  was  a 
succession  sale,  and  was  not  designed  to_  be  any- ' 
thino-  more  than  nominal,  and  nobody  intended ' 
that^he  mother  should  be  deprived  of  her  child.' 


Sale  of  a  Slave — an  inciderO,  in  New  Orleans. 
—The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  20th  ult., 
says  :  Passing  through  the  Arcade  saloon,  we  no- 
tice at  one  of  the  auction  stands  a  negro  girl  up 
for  sale,  and  around,  a  closely  packed  crowd, 
that  appeared  to  be  deeply  interested  in  what  was 
going  on.  Curiosity  led  us  to  pause  and  inquire 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  apparent  excitement. 
The  bids  were  going  on  in  a  very  spirited  manner, 
and  generally  at  an  advance  of  only  five  dollars 
at  a  bid,  and  at  every  bid  the  eyes  of  the  crowd 
would  quickly  turn  in  the  direction  whence  the 
bids  proceeded,  the  interest  and  excitement  bein 
in  the  meantime,  upon  the  increase.  The  girl,  a 
bright,  and  intelligent  mulatress,  about  fourteen 


The  Sarrow  Way— The  Path  of  Peace. 
Now,  having  in  short  said  something  of  the 
broad  way  and  wide  gate,  and  of  the  walkers 
therein,  I  am  to  say  something  of  the  narrow  way 
and  straight  gate,  which  Christ  Jesus  saith,  few 
find.  This  is  the  way  called  in  Scripture  the 
ancient  way  of  holiness,  and  is  called  narrow,  and 
the  gate  straight,  because  no  double-minded  man 
can  walk  therein.  All  who  come  to  walk  in  this 
way,  must  leave  their  iniquities  behind  ;  for  there 
is  no  coming  out  of  the  broad  into  the  narrow,  but 
by  putting  off,  as  the  Apostle  saith,  the  old  man 
with  his  deeds ;  and  this  is  effected  by  joining  to, 
and  obeying  the  grace  that  came  by  Christ  Jesus ; 
which  the  Apostle  saith,  bringeth  salvation,  teach- 
ing to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  leads  to  live  godly,  righteously 
and  soberly,  in  this  present  world.  This  makes 
manifest  the  broad  way,  gives  a  sense  of  the 
destruction  it  leads  to,  and  leads  out  of  it  into  the 
narrow  way.  Although  this  way  is  narrow,  and 
the  gate  straight  to  man  in  the  fall  and  alienation 
from  God,  walking  in  the  broad  'way,  and  laden 
ith  sins,  yet  as  men  and  women  come  out  of  the 
broad  way,  and  from  delighting  in  unrighteousness, 
and  come  to  delight  in  following  the  Lamb  of  God, 
Christ  Jesus,  by  his  Spirit,  who  leads  the  obedient 
in  the  blessed  work  of  regeneration,  they  will 
that  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  a  pleasant  way,_  and 
the  just  man's  path  a  shining  light,  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day,  and  so  shall 
drink  of  the  brook  of  comfort  and  consolation  by 
the  way,  and  say  with  Solomon,  "  In  the  way  ofj 
righteousness  is  life,  and  in  the  pathway  thereofJ 
there  is  no  death."  Life  to  the  soul  is  death  to  sin^ 
here  the  ransomed  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ 
Jesus  return  to  Sion,  with  everlasting  joy  upon  thei; 
heads. 

But  all  that  come  to  walk  in  the  narrow  way, 
and  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate,  must  take  up  the 
cross  of  Christ  Jesus  daily,  and  deny  themselves; 
and  in  the  strength  received  by  the  grace  of  God, 
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resist  and  withstand  all  the  temptations  of  the  devil, 
who  tempts  most  to  that  sin  and  iniquity  which  he 
knows  man  is  most  prone  to."  *  *  *  "  A  chris- 
tian, in  name  and  profession  only,  is  a  talker  of  the 
narrow  way  and  straight  gate,  but  is  a  walker  in 
the  broad  way ;  having  a  name  to  live,  but  is  dead 
in  sins  and  trespasses.  But  a  true  christian  in  the 
Divine  nature  is  circumcised  inwardly,  and  is  a  Jew 
inward,  one  that  is  born  again,  without  which, 
Christ  Jesus  saith,  there  cannot  be  an  entering  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  *  *.  *  "  A  christian  in 
the  Divine  nature  is  one  that  hath  followed  the 
Lamb  in  the  regeneration,  and  hath  put  off  the  evil 
corrupt  nature,  and  now  appears  amongst  men  in 
simplicity,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance,  mercy,  and  good-wOl 
to  mankind."  Thus  coming  out  of  the  broad  way 
of  sin  and  iniquity,  and  walking  in  the  narrow  way 
of  righteousness  and  holiness,  following  the  Lamb 
of  God,  Christ  Jesus,  in  the  regeneration,  ye  are 
fitted  for  his  glorious  kingdom,  and  they  are  indeed 
blessed,  who  are  come  to  that  state,  who  can  in 
truth  say.  For  them  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die, 
gain:'— Charles  MarshaU. 


Fat  Meat. 

The  following  is  from  the  Scalpel,  a  medical 
journal  published  in  New  York,  and  edited  wit 
great  ability : 

"  With  young  girls,  fashion  sometimes  deters 
from  eating  of  fat  meat,  which  is  regarded 
sign  of  grossness  and  want  of  delicacy ;  and  many, 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty  years,  mani- 
fest the  injurious  consequences  of  this  error.  The 
skin  is  flabby,  cool,  and  blanched,  and  the  whole 
system  appears  exsanguineous :  the  cheeks  are 
.sometimes  flushed  with  a  transient,  irritative,  fever- 
ish heat,  but  there  is  a  persistent  coldness  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  the  aggregate  heat  of  the  body 
is  deficient.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body 
become  enlarged.  The  appetite  is  irregular  and 
fastidious ;  especially  in  the  morning,  food  is  taken 
reluctantly,  or  utterly  refused.  In  short,  the  gen- 
eral assemblage  of  symptoms  indicate  a  scrofulous 
constitution.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  morbid 
thirst,  and  the  symptoms  become  aggravated  by 
an  excessive  use  of  cold  water  and  other  drinks. 
If,  perchance,  the  friends  indulge  in  a  hydropathic 
monomania,  the  external  use  of  cold  water  is 
brought  in  requisition,  still  more  to  lessen  the  vital 
heat,  depress  the  powers  of  life,  and  aid  in  the  full 
development  of  phthisis. 

Most  individuals  who  avoid  fat  meat  also  use 
little  of  butter  and  oily  gravies,  though  many  com 
pensate  for  this  want,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  free  use 
of  these  articles,  and  also  milk,  eggs,  and  various 
saccharine  substances.  But  they  constitute  an  im- 
perfect substitute  for  fat  meat,  without  which, 
sooner  or  later,  the  body  is  almost  sure  to  show 
the  effect  of  deficient  calorification. 

"  That  these  striking  facts  are  commonly  unno- 
ticed, the  truth  of  which  is  rendered 


avoids  fat  meat  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  will  die 
of  phthisis  before  forty-five. 

"  But  the  great  importance  of  oily  food,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  disease,  consists  in  its  preventive  effi- 
cacy. In  most  cases  of  unequivocally  developed 
phthisis,  all  curative  plans  of  treatment  fail.  Pre- 
vention is  the  great  object;  to  accomplish  which,  I 
feel  assured  that  a  rational  plan  of  diet — proper 
combination  of  nitrogenized  and  caloric  food — may 
be  employed  with  the  most  salutary  efl'ect.  The 
significant  fact  that  the  subjects  of  phthisis  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  those  who  avoid  fat  meat, 
should  be  generally  known.  Young  persons  should 
be  fully  warned  against  this  dangerous  error.  The 
gay  miss  of  eighteen,  whose  countenance,  to  the  prac- 
tical observer,  clearly  shows  the  want  of  caloric 
nutriment,  should  be  plainly  told  that  if  this  error 
of  diet  is  continued,  phthisis  will  claim  her  a 
victim  before  forty-five." 


A  Few  Words 
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to  such  as  C 
Power. 
Be  sure  ye  receive  Christ :  for  he  is  the  same 
that  ever  he  was.  To  as  many  as  receive  him,  to 
them  gave  he  power  (not  only  to  stand  against 
sin,  but)  to  become  the  sons  of  God ;  he  aid  so 
formerly,  and  he  doth  so  still.  And  they  that  are 
true  Jews,  born  after  the  Spirit,  truly  circumcised, 
are  indeed  come  to  Mount  Sion,  and  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem  inwardly  :  who  feed  on  God's 
holy  mountain,  and  dwell  in  his  holy  city,  in  the 
building  that  is  from  above,  for  the  birth  which  is 
from  above.  There  is  no  complaining  in  the  streets 
of  this  city :  but  what  God  requireth,  is  perform- 
ed ;  and  what  God  promiseth  to  his,  is  enjoyed 
there ;  according  to  the  several  states  and  condi- 
tions of  each,  and  according  to  the  ability,  which 
is  given  in  the  new  covenant,  where  God  fultiUeth 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work 
of  faith  with  power,  in  the  hearts  of  his,  daily  : 
everlasting  praises  and  honour  to  his  Name. 

0,  the  precious  name  of  Jesus,  in  which  the 
spirits  of  the  Redeemed  meet,  in  which  Name  is 
power  :  and  he  who  is  the  arm  and  power  of  God, 
IS  in  the  midst  of  them  ! 

They  who  receive  him  who  is  the  power,  who  is 
a  spiritual  vine  and  olive-tree  to  all  His,  who  yields 
daily  of  the  Kving  sap,  and  virtue  to  them,  (wherein 
there  is  power)  : — how  can  they  want  power?  or, 
how  can  they  but  praise  the  Lord,  who  daily  minis- 
ters unto  them  of  the  power  of  the  endless  life  ? 
\\  hen  the  holy  life  and  power  springs,  and  is  felt, 
praises  to  the  Lord  cannot  but  spring  with  it. 

So  that  it  concerns  all  people  seriously  to  consi- 
der, whether  the  reason  why  they  have  not  power, 
be  not  because  they  do  not  receive  Christ,  who  hath 
all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  given  to  him  :  for 
many  talk  of  Christ,  but  few  come  to  him  in  the 
Father's  drawings,  so  will  not  receive  him;  like 
the  Jew,  who  waited  for  his  appearance,  and  yet 
rejected  him  when  he  came. 

Iaasc  Pexi.ngton. 


dent  by  oh 
servation  and  inquiry,  is  conclusive  proof  that  this  Visit  from  a  leopard 

subject  has  received  little  attention.  Its  importance  One  night  I  was  suddenly  awoke  by  a  furious 
can4ia_rdly  be  doubted  or  over-e.stimated,  when  it  barking  of  our  dogs,  accompanied  by  cries  of  dis- 
IS  considered  that  full  one-fifth  of  the  human  race  tress.  Suspecting  that  some  beast  of  prey  had 
IS  destroyed  by  phthLsis.  To  parents,  whose  chil-  seized  upon  one  of  them,  I  leaped  undressed  out 
dren  have  this  aversion  to  oily  food— this  fearful  of  my  bed,  and,  gun  in  hand,  hastened  to  the  spot 
sign  of  eariy  dissolution— the  subject  is  one  of  the  whence  the  cries  proceeded.  The  night  was  pitchy 
deepest  interest.  It  also  deserves  the  careful  con-  dark,  however,  and  I  could  distinguish  nothing ; 
Bideration  of  insurance  companies,  of  young  persons  yet  in  the  hope  of  frightening  the  intruder  away 
in  making  matrimonial  alliances,  and  certainly  of  I  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  In  a  few 
Jhysicians,  the  professional,  public  guardians  of  ments  the  torch  was  lighted,  and  we  then  discovered 
human  life  and  health.  The  presumption  will  com-  the  tracks  of  a  leopard  ;  and  also  large  patches  of 
monly  hold    true,  that   a   person  who   habitually  blood.     On  counting  the  dogs,  I  found  that  "  Sum- 


mer," the  best  and  fleetest  of  our  kennel,  was  miss- 
ing. As  it  was  in  vain  that  I  called  and  searched 
for  him,  I  concluded  that  the  leopard  had  carried 
him  away ;  and,  as  nothing  further  could  be  done 
that  night,  I  again  retired  to  rest ;  but  the  fate  of 
the  poor  animal  continued  to  haunt  me,  and  drove 
sleep  away.  I  had  seated  myself  on  the  front 
chest  of  the  wagon,  when  suddenly  the  melancholy 
cries  were  repeated,  and,  on  reaching  the  spot,  I 
discovered  Summer  stretched  at  full  length  in  the 
middle  of  a  bush.  Though  the  poor  creature  had 
had  several  deep  wounds  about  his  throat  and 
chest,  he  at  once  recognized  me,  and  wagging  his 
tail,  looked  wistfully  in  my  face.  The  sight  sick- 
ened me  as  I  carried  him  to  the  house,  where  in 
time,  however,  he  recovered.  The  very  next  day 
"  Summer''  was  revenged  in  an  unexpected  manner. 
Some  of  the  servants  had  gone  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  chase  away  a  jackal,  when  they  suddenly 
encountered  a  leopard  in  the  act  of  springing  at 
our  goats,  which  were  grazing,  unconscious  of  dan- 
ger, on  the  river's  banks.  On  finding  himself  discov- 
ered, he  immediately  took  refuge  in  a  tree,  where 
he  was  at  once  attacked  by  the  men.  It  was, 
however,  not  until  he  had  received  upwards  of 
sixteen  wounds,  some  of  which  were  inflicted  by 
poisoned  arrows,  that  life  became  extinct. — Atider- 
sons  Travels  in  Southern  Africa. 

Philip  Henry  used  to  say,  that  many  scripture 
parables  and  similitudes  are  taken  from  the  com- 
mon actions  of  this  life,  that  when  our  hands  are 
employed  about  them,  our  hearts  may  the  more 
easily  pass  through  them  to  divine  and  heavenly 
things. _  He  has  been  heard  often  to  blame  those 
'rregular  zeal,  in  the  profession  of  religion, 
makes  them  neglect  their  proper  business,  and  let 
the  house  drop  through,  the  affairs  of  which  the 
good  wUl  order  with  discretion.  He  would  tell 
sometimes,  how  a  pious  woman  was  convinced  of 
this  her  fault,  by  means  of  an  intelligent,  godly 
neighbour,  who,  coming  into  the  house,  and  finding 
the  woman,  far  in  the  day,  in  her  closet,  and  the 
house  sadly  neglected,  he  said,  "  What !  is  there 
no  fear  of  God  in  this  house  ?''  which  much  start- 
led and  affected  the  good  woman,  who  overheard 
him.  He  would  often  say,  "  Every  thing  is  beau- 
tiful in  its  season  ;  and  that  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
prudent,  so  to  order  the  duties  of  their  general 
callings  as  Christians,  and  those  of  their  particular 
callings  in  the  world,  as  that  they  may  not  clash 
or  interfere.  It  is  observable,  from  Ecclesiastes, 
vii.  16,  that  there  may  be  overdoing  in  well- 
doing."— Philip  Henry. 


The  Necessity  of  Pure  Air  in  Sleeping  Apart- 
me?its. — The  recent  investigation  of  circumstances 
affecting  the  health  of  the  masses  have  caused  the 
importance  of  pure  air  and  light  to  be  more  gene- 
rally understood  now  than  it  was  before.  The 
simple  fact  set  forth  by  Dr.  Arnott  long  ago,  that  a 
canary  bird,  suspended  near  the  top  of  a  curtained 
bedstead  in  which  people  are  sleeping,  will  generally 
be  found  dead  in  the  morning,  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  show  the  danger  of  breathing  a  vitiated 
medium  and  the  necessity  for  providing  a  constant 
and  ample  supjjly  of  fresh  air  in  our  dwellings. 
Impure  air,  however,  cannot  be  seen  ;  its  effects  are 
not  immediate  ;  and  so  it  has  been  allowed  quietly 
to  kill  its  thousands  annually,  and  to  lay  the  seeds 
of  disease  in  other  thousands,  ready  to  be  developed 
by  assisting  circumstances,  without  an  effort  to  stay 
its  ravages,  and  almost  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
agency.  A  healthy  man  respires  about  twenty 
times  in  a  minute,  and  inhales  in  that  period  about 
700  cubic  inches  of  air.  Fresh  air  contains  twenty- 
three  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  one  and  a  half  per 
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cent,  of  carbonic  acid :  by  the  process  of  respiration, 
the  oxygen  is  reduced  to  eleven  per  cent.,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  is  increased  to  rather  more  than  eight 
per  cent.  Three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  this  gas 
render  air  unfit  to  support  life ;  so  that  a  man  in 
respiring  700  cubic  inches  in  a  minute,  vitiates 
about  1630  cubic  inches,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  exhalation  from  the  skin ;) 
and  this  will  serve  to  give  some  notion  of  the  large 
quantity  of  air  required  for  the  healthful  occupation 
of  a  building  by  a  number  of  persons,  and  especially 
of  sleeping  rooms. — Leisure  Hour. 

Power  of  Enduring  Cold. — The  mysterious 
compensations  by  -which  we  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
climate  are  more  striking  here  than  in  the  tropics. 
In  the  Polar  zone  the  assault  is  immediate  and 
sudden,  and,  unlike  the  insidious  fatality  of  hot 
countries,  produces  its  result  rapidly.  It  requires 
hardly  a  single  winter  to  tell  who  are  to  be  heat- 
making  and  acclimatized  men.  Petersen,  for  in- 
stance, who  has  resided  for  two  years  at  Uperna- 
vick,  seldom  enters  a  room  with  a  fire.  Another 
of  our  party,  George  Kiley,  with  a  vigorous  con^ 
stitution,  established  habits  of  free  exposure,  and 
active,  cheerfiil  temperament,  has  so  inured  him- 
self to  the  cold,  that  he  sleeps  on  our  sledge-jour- 
neys without  a  blanket,  or  any  other  covering  than 
his  walking  suit,  while  the  outside  temperature  is 
30  degrees  below  zero. — Dr.  Kane's  Jourjial. 


Look  Forwards. — Dr.  Johnson  justly  observes,  the 
business  of  life  is  to  go  forward  :  he  who  sees  evil 
in  prospect  meets  it  in  his  way  ;  but  he  who  catches 
it  by  retrospection,  turns  back  to  find  it.  That 
which  is  feared  may  sometimes  be  avoided  ;  but 
that  which  is  regretted  to  day  may  be  regretted  to 
morrow.  We  should  to  be  useful,  decidedly  condemn 
the  indulgence  of  brooding  over  circumsatances  and 
events  that  thought  cannot  mend,  because  it  un- 
strings the  mind ;  and  that  once  done,  it  is  sur- 
prising with  what  rapidity  its  peace  all  unravels 
itself;  and  how  much  it  loses  of  the  power  of 
judging  rightly,  on  the  mixed  condition  of  human 
affairs. — Leisure  Hour. 
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tecting  Powers  of  Russia,  England  and  France,  to  inves- 
tigate tlie  condition  of  the  Greek  finances. 

The  treaty  for  the  redemption  of  the  Sound  Dues  has 
been  printed.  Article  fourth  binds  the  States  signing 
the  treaty  to  pay  to  Denmarls  30,570,000  rix  dollars,  ac- 
cording to  the  quotas  already  agreed  upon.  The  final 
conference  for  the  settlement  of  the  question,  is  to  be  held 
in  Copenhagen  in  the  Fourth  month. 

The  King  of  Naples  has  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  for  the  reception  of  the  Neapolitan 
State  prisoners,  who  are  to  be  pardoned.  This  treaty, 
accompanied  with  an  offer  of  pardon,  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  all  the  State  prisoners  in  the  kingdom. 

The  French  army  is  now  being  gradually  reduced  to  a 
peace  footing.  Furloughs,  temporary  and  renewable, 
have  just  been  granted  to  46,000  men,  making,  with 
similar  ones  which  have  been  issued,  a  grand  total  of 
141,000.  This  is  a  pleasant  notification,  for  it  shows 
that  there  is  no  immediate  reason  to  apprehend  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

From  Vienna,  it  is  stated  that  a  general  amnesty  will 
soon  be  granted  by  the  Emperor  to  all  the  Hungarian 
political  offenders. 

MEXICO.— Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  15th,  have  been 
received.  General  Comonfort's  administration  was  said 
to  be  gaining  strength.  Several  of  the  leaders  of  rebel- 
lion had  been  arrested.  It  was  understood  that  an  im- 
portant treaty  had  been  negotiated  by  the  Minister  from 
the  United  St.ates,  with  the  Mexican  government,  whereby 
a  large  share  of  Mexican  territory,  embracing  the  whole 
of  the  State  of  Sonora,  is  to  be  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

UNITED  STATES.  — The  President  has  called  an 
extra  session  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  convene  on 
the  4th  of  Third  month  next,  to  receive  and  act  upon 
such  communications  as  may  be  made  to  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  the  bill  repealing  the  obnoxious  statutes  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature,  and  providing  for  a  new  electi 
In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  C 
ruption  Investigating  Committee  of  the  House  reported, 
as  the  result  of  their  labours,  that  they  found  four  of 
members  had  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices,  and 
fered  resolutions  for  their  expulsion.  One  of  them  is 
charged  with  voting  for  the  Iowa  land  bill  for  a  conside- 
ration ;  another  with  attempting  to  procure  a  bribe  from 
the  Des  Moines  Navigation  Company;  another  with 
attempting  to  procure  money  for  reporting  favourably  on 
a  claim  from  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions.  Three 
of  the  delinquents  are  from  New  York,  and  one  from 
Connecticut.  The  committee  also  reported  a  bill  to 
punish  members  for  corruption.  The  Tariff  bill  from 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  was  passed — yeas, 
110  ;  nays,  84.  This  bill  increases  the  free  list,  and  ad- 
mits wool  of  the  value  of  15  cents  a  pound  or  less,  and 
50  cents  and  over  per  pound  duty  free,  leaving  the  inter- 
mediate kinds  at  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent.  Lead, 
hemp,  iron  and  sugar  remain  as  they  are.  The  bill  is 
expected  to  reduce  the  revenue  about  ten  millions  of 
dollars.     A  bill  increasing  the  pay  of  the  ofBcers  of  the 


Louisiana  sugar  cane,  the  U.  S.  government  sent  a  ves- 
to  South  America  specially  to  procure  cuttings  from 
a  variety  of  localities.  The  vessel  recently  returned  to 
New  Orleans,  and  measures  were  about  being  taken  to 
furnish  the  planters  with  the  cuttings.  Plantains,  ba- 
nanas, yams,  &c.,  were  also  brought  for  trial. 

The  Pork  Trade  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  present  season, 
falls  about  28  per  cent,  short  of  last  year. 

Miscellaneous.— The  Trade  of  Canada.— The  value  of 
the  goods  imported  into  Canada,  in  1856,  was  $30,613,- 
382,  being  an  increase  of  $6,141,737,  over  the  previous 
year.  The  amount  of  duties  on  imports  collected  in  tha 
year,  was  $4,363,021,  being  an  increase  of  about  one 
million,  over  the  revenue  of  1855. 

Lowell,  Mass.— In  Lowell,  there  are  twelve  great  ma- 
nufacturing establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
stock  of  $13,900,000.  They  have  52  mills,  run  394,344 
spindles,  and  11,889  looms.  They  employ  8990  females 
and  4397  males.  These  mills  make,  weekly,  2,374,000 
yards  of  cotton  goods,  44,000  of  woolens,  and  25,000  of 
carpets.  The  weekly  consumption  of  cotton  amounts  to 
765,000  pounds,  and  of  wopl,  91,000  pounds.  The  popu- 
lation in  1855  was  37,553  ;  in  1828  it  was  3532. 

The  Holyhead  [Eng.)  Quarries.— ki  the  Harbour  Quar- 
ry, about  500,000  pounds  of  powder  are  used  annually, 
and  1200  men  are  employed.  At  a  recent  blast,  about 
120,000  tons  of  stone  were  brought  down  and  broken 
into  masses.  The  charge,  which  was  in  four  chambers, 
was  fired  by  means  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

A  Wealthy  Class.— Tha  New  Orleans  Crescent  says, 
that  the  free  coloured  population  of  that  city  are  pos- 
sessed of  property,  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Chas.  Perry,  R.  I.,  for  Nathl.  S.  Bab- 
cock,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  H.  Knowles,  agt,  N.  Y.,  for  Isaac 
Peckham,  $4,  vols.  27  and  28,  for  Rachel  Hoag,  Robert  ■■ 
Knowles,  Abm.  A.  Knowles,  Mich.,  $2  each,  vol.  30 1, 
from  Dr.  Isaac  Huestis,  0.,  $2,  vol.  30,  and  for  Jessf  t 
John,  Robt.  Todd,  Jesse  Hiatt,  Debby  Dewees,  $2  each; 
vol.  30  ;  from  R.  L.  Roberts,  0.,  $5,  to  26,  vol.  30  ;  from 
N.  H.  Clark  and  D.  Clark,  N.  C,  $5,  to  26,  vol.  30,  and 
$2,  for  Bible  Ass. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  7th  inst. 

The  British  Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  3d  inst. 
The  Queen's  speech  alludes  to  the  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  and  Honduras,  in  relation  to  Central  Ame- 
rican affairs,  and  expresses  hopes  that  the  difficulties 
will  be  soon  settled.  The  wars  with  Persia  and  China 
have  both  been  discussed  in  Parliament,  and  information 
called  for.  An  interesting  discussion  was  also  had  in 
relation  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  a  motion  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  possessions  of  that  Company. 
It  was  suggested  by  several  speakers  that  the  monopoly 
should  be  broken  up,  and  the  lands  thrown  open  to  im- 
migration. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the  week,  had 
been  45,500  bales;  fair  Orleans  at  8J(/.;  fair  Uplands, 
7Jrf.  Breadstuflfs  were  dull,  with  but  little  change  in 
prices. 

A  telegraphic  despatch  from  Constantinople  says,  that 
Russia  demands  the  occupation  of  the  Persian  province 
of  Mazandeson.  The  English  have  reconstructed  the 
forts  at  Bushire,  and  leaving  it  occupied  by  troops,  have 
marched  upon  Moharaora,  which  commands  both  the 
province  of  Tars  and  the  road  to  Shiraz.  They  are  also 
about  to  occupy  Mahomed  and  Bender  Ali,  two  towi 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  English  and  Fi-ench  troops  have  been  ordered  to 
evacuate  Greece,  their  demands  having  been  fully  com 
plied  with. 

A  commission  haa  been  appointed  by  the  three  pro- 


army. 


ed  both  branches.     The  aggregate   in- 


is  $525,000.  The  Submarine  Telegraph  bill,  after 
being  amended,  passed  the  House — yeas,  102  ;  nays,  81. 
The  bill  authorizing  the  people  of  Minnesota  to  form  a 
Constitution  and  State  government,  preparatory  to  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  with 
an  amendment,  providing  that  none  but  citizens  of  the 
United  States  be  entitled  to  vote  with  reference  to  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the 
State. 

U.  S.  Senator. — John  R.  Thompson  has  been  re-elected 
U.  S.  Senator  for  six  years,  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
Jersey. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  450. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  250. 

Railroad  Disasters  in  the  United  States. — According  to 
Loyd's  forthcoming  "  American  Guide  and  Railroad  Dis- 
asters in  the  United  States,"  since  the  invention  of  the 
locomotive  to  the  present  date,  there  have  been  twenty- 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons  kill 
ed  and  wounded  by  railroad  accidents  I 

Public  Instruction  in  California. — From  the  official  re- 
ports for  1856,  we  learn  that  there  are,  in  California,  316 
public  schools,  attended  by  26,160  children,  and  taught 
by  411  teachers.  The  number  of  boys  in  the  schools 
was  12,455  in  the  year  1855,  and  14,928  in  1856  ;  of 
girls  there  were  11,313  in  1855,  and  12,435  in  1856, 

Instruction  in  Wisconsin. — The  ofBcial  reports  state 
that  131,451  children  attended  the  public  schools  last 
year,  being  9000  more  than  in  1855.  There  are  213,""" 
children  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty. 

Cane  Cuttings. — In  consequence  of  the  decline  in  the 


Died,  in  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  on  the  26th  of  TwelftH 
onth,  1856,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  Isaac  Peck-I 
im,  Lydia  W.  Peckham,  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age  1 
member  of  New  Hartford  Monthly  Meeting.  The  void 
ft  by  the  early  removal  of  this  dear  young  Friend,  will 
be  keenly  felt  by  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  j 
he  possessed  an  amiable  and  affectionate  disposition, 
nd  had  long  evinced  much  seriousness  and  religion 
xercise  on  her  own  account,  being  earnestly  concerned 
for  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  Truth.  As  her  dis- 
ease progressed,  her  exercise  increased,  she  felt  that  she 
had  not  been  faithful  to  all  the  manifestations  of  the  Di- 
ine  will,  which  she  much  regretted  ;  and  gave  very 
ffecting  advice  to  her  brothers  and  sisters  around  her 
ed,  entreating  them  to  be  faithful,  and  trust  in  the  Lord. 
A  day  or  two  before  she  died,  she  said  to  her  eldest  bro- 
ther :  "  Dear  brother,  put  not  off  the  work  of  repentance; 
until  laid  on  a  sick  bed,"  and  again  she  spoke  to  het 
brothers  and  sisters  particularly,  on  the  subject  of  dress,' 
and  a  willingness  to  bear  the  cross  in  this,  as  well 
other  things ;  saying,  should  she  recover,  she  hoped  to 
be  more  faithful  than  she  had  heretofore  been.  Through 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  gracious  Redeemer,  she  felt  foiv 
giveness,  saying:  "  All  is  peace,"  and  that  she  had  no- 
thing to  bind  her  to  earth  but  the  dear  family  for  w 
she  deeply  felt.  To  her  afflicted  father,  she  remarkedi 
"  This  is  the  third  heavy  affliction  [of  the  kind]  thot 
hast  had  to  pass  through,  but  He,  who  has  sustained 
thee  hitherto,  will  support  thee  in  this."  She  had  1 
felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  dear  children 
and  no  doubt  exerted  a  profitable  influence  over  them 
who  clung  to  her  to  the  last,  but  she  said  :  "  Let  me  go  ; 
her  father  inquired,  where  ?  she  answered,  "  To  heaven. 
She  bade  them  all  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  not  lon| 
after  passed  quietly  away  to  her  heavenly  home.  Ma; 
those  to  whom  her  memory  is  precious,  seek  to  attaii 
the  same  happy  experience,  and  be  permitted  to  cntc 
the  same  glorious  rest. 

,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Jaxi 

Edge  ;  an  esteemed  member  of  Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeli 
ing,  in  the  86th  year  other  age.  ! 

,  on  the  17th  inst,  Thomas  W.  Evans,  son  of  Thd 

mas  and  Catharine  Evans,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  hf 
age  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  of  Friends 
Philadelphia. 
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"Knowledge  is  Power." 

(Concluded  n-um  pago  19J.) 

With  a  sincere  disposition  to  speak  favourably 
of  every  plan  for  promotiug  the  welfare  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures, which  is  not  founded  upon  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  security  of  property,  we  have  no  desire 
to  maintain  that  all  the  denouncers  of  competiti,„ 
are  weak  and  dangerous  advisers  of  the  great  body 
of  working  people.  We  believe  that  the  entire 
system  of  any  proposed  co-operation  that  would  set 
aside  competition  is  a  delusion — out  of  which  in- 
deed, some  small  good  might  be  slowly  and  pain- 
fully evoked,  but  which  can  never  mainly  affect  the 
great  workings  of  individual  industry,  while  its  fu- 
tile attempts  may  relax  the  springs  of  all  just  and 
honest  action.  IJut  we  do  not  in  any  degree  seek 
to  oppose  any  practical  form  of  co-operation  that  is 
built  upon  the  natural  and  inevitable  workings  of 
capital,  tending  to  produce  in  a  manner  not  less 
favourable  for  production  than  a  system  entirely 
competitive. 

However  earnest  and  thinking  men  may  differ 
as  to  the  degree  in  which  improvement,  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  physical,  has  reached  the  masses  of 
our  population,  it  is  a  prayer  in  which  aU  good 
men  unite,  that  the  condition  of  the  working-classes 
may  be  more  and  more  improved— that  their  out- 
ward circumstances  may  be  made  better  and  better. 
But  those  who  labour  the  steadiest,  and  the  most 
zealously,  in  the  endeavour  to  realize  this  hope,  feel 
that  the  day  of  this  amelioration  is  far  removed  by 
any  contentions  between  the  employed  and  the  em- 
ployers, which  impede  production  and  diminish  the 
funds  for  the  support  of  labour.  They  know  that 
every  improvement  in  the  arts  of  life  improves  also 
the  condition  of  the  humblest  working  man  in  the 
land  ;  and  they  also  know  that  every  successive 
improvement  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  inequa- 
lity in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  But,  if  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  men  of  this  country  is  to  be 
permanently  improved— if  they  are  to  obtain  a  full 
share  of  the  blessings  which  science  and  industry 
confer  upon  mankind— they  must  win  those  bless- 
ings by  their  own  moral  elevation.  They  cannot 
snatch  them  by  violence ;  they  cannot  accomplish 
them  suddenly  by  clamor;  they  cannot  overthrow 


thousand  opposing  circumstances  to  a  great  and 


must  hold  in  check  is  the  tyranny  of  evil  habits — 
those  habits  which,  looking  only  to  the  present  hour, 
at  one  time  plunge  some  into  all  the  thoughtless 
extravagance  which  belongs  to  a  state  of  high  wages 
—at  another,  throw  them  prostrate  before  their 
employers,  in  all  the  misery  and  degradation  which 
accompany  a  state  of  low  wages,  without  a  provi- 
sion for  that  state.  It  is  for  them,  and  for  them 
alone,  to  equalize  the  two  conditions.  The  change 
of  trade,  in  a  highly  commercial  country  like  this, 
must  be  incessant.  It  is  for  the  workmen  them- 
selves to  put  a  ^'governor"  on  the  commercial  ma- 
chine, as  far  as  they  are  concerned  ;  in  a  season  of 
prosperity  to  accumulate  the  power  of  capital — in 
a  season  of  adversity  to  use  effectively,  because 
temperately,  that  power  which  they  have  won  for 
themselves. 

But  there  are  other  duties  to  be  performed, 

other  direction— the  duties  of  employers.  That  duty 
does  not  consist  iu  making  labourers  partners,  if  the 
employers  have  no  inclination  thereto.  It  does  not 
consist  in  attempting  any  private  benevolence,  by 
raising  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  their  own  firms 
beyond  the  average  rate,  which  attempt  would  be 
ruinous  to  both  classes  interested.  But  it  does  con- 
sist in  exercising  the  means  within  their  power  to 
benefit  the  condition  of  all  in  their  employ,  by  cul- 
tivating every  sympathy  with  them  that  may  be 
the  real  expression  of  a  community  of  interests. 
Such  sympathy  is, manifested  when  large  firms  de- 
vote a  considerable  portion  of  their  profits  to  the 
education  of  the  young  persons  employed  in  their 
factories ;  when  they  cultivate  the  inteDigent  plea- 
sures of  their  adult  work-people  ;  when,  in  a  word, 
they  make  the  factory  system  a  beautiful  instru- 
ment for  raising  the  whole  body  of  their  labourers 
into  a  real  equality,  in  all  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual conditions  of  our  nature,  with  themselves,  the 
captains  of  industry.  When  these  duties  are  at- 
tended to,  there  may  be  common  misfortunes ;  de- 
mand may  fall  off;  the  machinery,  whether  of  steam 
or  of  mind,  may  be  imperfectly  in  action  ;  the  sea 
son  of  adversity  may  bring  discomfort.  But  it  will 
not  bring  animosity.  There  may  be  deep  anxieties 
on  one  part,  and  severe  privations  on  the  other, 
but  there  will  not  be  hatred  and  jealousies — the 
cold  neglect,  and  the  grim  despair. 


'  We  know  the  arduous  strife,  the  eternal  laws, 
To  which  the  triumph  of  all  good  is  given  ; 
High  sacrifice,  and  labour  without  pause, 
Even  to  the  death." 


In  concluding  this  little  volume,  the  object  of 
which  has  been  to  illustrate  the  productive  forces 
of  modern  society,  and  the  results  which  have  been 
attained  by  the  combined  effects  of  labour,  capital, 
and  skill,  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  following  extract  from  an  address 
recently  delivered  before  a  Mechanics  Association 
by  Prof.  Joseph  Henr;,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution; in  which  the  industrial  progress  of  our 
race,  past  and  present,  is  briefly  sketched,  and  the 
responsibilities  which  devolve  upon  each  member  of 
society  as  participators  of  the  benefits  of  such  pro- 
gress, are  pointed  out  : 

Every  age  of  the  world,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  historic  period,  has  been  characterized 


by  some  leading  or  dominant  idea  ;  and  each  age 
has  bequeathed  something  of  value  to,  or  made 
some  biding  impression  on,  that  which  followed. 
We  doubt  whether  any  great  and  important  truth 
has  ever  been  lost ;  and,  though  some  may  have 
apparently  lain  dormant  for  a  time,  yet  they  have 
continually  produced  results.  Some  arts  have  un- 
doubtedly fallen  into  disuse,  because  they  are  no 
longer  required,  or  because  they  have  been  super- 
seded by  more  perfect  processes.  We,  however, 
think  it  can  be  clearly  established  that  modern 
science  is  capable  of  reproducing  every  invention 
of  ancient  art,  and  at  an  indefinite  economy  of  hu- 
man time  and  human  labour. 

"  I  know  we  are  frequently  referred  to  the  im- 
mense masses  of  stone  transported  and  wrought  by 
ancient  art,  which  are  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Baalbec  and  Thebes,  and  are  frequently  told  that 
the  management  of  these  would  far  transcend  the 
skill  and  power  of  modern  engineers.  Such  asser- 
tions are,  however,  rather  intended  to  convey  an 
dea  of  the  impression  produced  upon  the  beholder 
of  these  venerable  ruins  than  a  declaration  of  ab- 
solute truth.  As  a  sufficient  illustration  of  this,  we 
may  mention  the  fact  that,  in  New  York,  large 
buildings  of  brick  and  stone  are  moved  from  place 
to  place,  while  the  inhabitants  remain  undisturbed 
within  Or  we  may  point  to  the  Menai  Strait 
tubular  bridge,  a  structure  of  cast-iron  many  hun- 
dred tons  in  weight,  suspended  in  mid-air  over  a 
chasm  several  hundred  feet  deep. 

"  I  have  said  that  no  arts  of  importance  have 
been  lost,  but  perhaps  this  assertion  is  rather  too 
general.  There  is  one  which  may  be  considered 
an  exception — I  allude  to  the  ancient  art  possess- 
ed by  the  few  of  enslaving  and  brutalizing  the 
many  ;  the  art  by  which  a  single  individual,  invest- 
ed with  the  magic  of  kingly  power,  was  enabled  to 
compel  thousands  of  his  subjects,  through  the 
course  of  a  long  reign,  like  beasts  of  burden,  to 
haul  materials  and  heap  up  piles  of  huge  stones, 
which  might  transmit  to  posterity  the  fact  that  a 
worm  like  himself  had  lived  and  died.  The  py- 
ramids of  Egypt,  venerable  as  they  are  with  the 
age  of  acctimulated  centuries,  are  melancholy  mo- 
numents of  human  degradation,  of  human  vanity, 
and  cruelty. 

"  There  are  certain  processes  of  thought  which 
reciuire  individual  exertion  rather  than  combined 
effort  for  their  development.  There  are  certain 
arts  in  which  perfection  depends  on  the  genius  and 
skill  of  the  individual  rather  than  on  the  condition 
of  the  race.  Such  are  oratory,  poetry,  painting, 
and  sculpture.  In  these  if  an  individual  excel,  he 
excels  for  himself — his  skill  is  not  transferable, 
though  his  example  may  serve  to  awaken  the  same 
taste  in  many  of  his  cotemporaries  and  succesors. 
For  the  development  of  these  arts,  the  individual- 
ism of  the  Greeks  was  well  adapted,  and  they  were 
accordingly  advanced  by  this  people  almost,  if  not 
quite,  to  their  maximum  state  of  perfection.  We 
now  resort  to  classic  ages  for  moral  sentiments,  for 
'illustrations  of  the  true,  and  for  the  perfection  of 
the  beautiful,  but  not  for  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  or  even  for  the  philosophy  of  art.  The 
ancients  had  no  acquaintance  with  science,  pro- 
perly Bo  called.     In  these  remarks  I  seek  not  to 
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disparage  the  past,  nor  to  unduly  exalt  the  present. 
The  character  of  the  world,  as  it  now  exhibits  itself 
in  its  mental  and  moral  development,  its  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  its  skill  in  arts,  is  the  result 
of  all  the  impressions  made  on  it  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  civilization  to  our  own  day.  In  the  case 
of  an  individual,  every  impression  to  which  his 
mind  is  subjected,  either  from  external  nature  or 
his  own  mental  operations,  or  those  of  his  fellow- 
men,  produces  an  indelible  effect,  modifying  all 
the  previous  impressions,  and  co-operating  with 
them  to  form  the  peculiarities  of  his  mental  and 
moral  character.  An  analogous  effect  is  produced 
on  the  whole  human  family  during  the  ages  of  its 
existence. 

"  The  results  of  the  labours  of  the  ancients  in 
the  development  of  the  beautiful  have  not  been 
lost,  and  will  ever  remain  impressed  upon  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  marble  of  the  Parthenon  may  be 
reduced  to  atoms,  and  these  scattered  to  the  winds 
of  heaven,  but  its  form  is  imperishable.  The  mo- 
derns do  not  attempt  to  excel  the  examples  of  the 
fine  arts  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  ancients,  be- 
cause it' would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  add  to  that 
which  is  perfect,  to  gOd  refined  gold,  or  paint  the 
lily.  But  they  have  invented  tools  and  processes 
by  which  copies  of  these  precious  relics  may  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  with  unerring  precision,  by 
the  application,  not  of  manual  skill,  but  of  physi 
cal  labour. 

"  The  union  of  the  industrial  with  the  fine  arts 
vastly  enlarges  the  influence  of  the  latter,  and  en 
ables  them  to  be  appreciated,  and  genius  to  be  ad 
mired  by  millions  whom  their  single  productions 
would  never  reach.  There  are  at  this  time  more 
minds  enthusiastically  alive  to  the  beauty  of  ancient 
art  than  there  were  in  the  days  of  Phidias.  No- 
thing, then,  of  importance  has  been  here  lost;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  much  has  been  gained. 

"  We  have  received  from  the  past  a  rich  trea- 
sure of  knowledge,  gathered  under  difiBculties  and 
danger,  and  elaborated  with  the  thought  and  the 
experience  of  years.  Our  great  object  should  be 
to  purify  this  knowledge  from  error,  to  reduce  it  to 
its  essential  and  simple  elements,  and  to  transmit 
it  with  the  greatest  amount  of  new  truth  to  our 
successors.  We  should  recollect  that  accumulated 
knowledge,  like  accumulated  capital,  increases  at 
compound  interest,  and  knowledge  thus  accelerat 
its  own  advance.  Each  generation  is  therefore 
bound  to  add  much  more  largely  to  the  common 
stock  than  that  which  immediately  preceded  it. 

"  By  these  remarks  we  do  not  wish  to  draw  upon 
ourselves  the  imputation  of  advocating  the  perfec- 
tibility of  the  human  race.  That  there  will  be, 
however,  continued  progress,  we  cannot  doubt ;  but 
this  will  not  be  the  result  of  a  blind  law  of  neces 
sity,  but  of  a  providential  design  through  individ^ 
ual  agency.  It  is,  therefore,  the  high  privilege,  as 
well  as  the  sacred  duty,  of  every  one  of  us  to  make 
the  improvement  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men 
the  great  object  of  life,  and  to  endeavour,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  to  leave  the  world  at  least  a 
little  wiser  and  better  than  wc  found  it. 
order  to  success  in  this  effort,  we  must  cultivate 
other  provinces  of  thought  than  merely  those  which 
belong  exclusively  to  the  development  of  our  know 
ledge  of  the  external  world.  There  are  other  re- 
gions of  a  higher  and  holier  nature,  without  the 
cultivation  of  which  no  true  progress  can  be  made." 


strove  for.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Except 
the  happy  infants  whom  the  waves  of  this  trouble- 
some world  pass  swiftly  and  lightly  over,  none  ever 
yet  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  without 
tribulation  ;  not,  perhaps,  the  tribulation  of  fire  or 
cross,  of  rebuke  or  blatphemy  ;  but  the  tribulation 
of  a  bowed  spirit,  and  an  humble  heart;  of  the  fiesh 
crucified  to  the  spirit,  and  of  hard  conflicts  with  the 
powers  of  darkness;  and,  therefore,  if  our  religion 
be  of  such  a  pliable  and  elastic  form,  as  to  have 
t  us  neither  pains  to  acquire,  nor  self-denial  to 
preserve,  nor  effort  to  advance,  nor  struggle  to 
maintain  holy  and  undefiled,  we  may  be  assured 
our  place  among  the  ranks  of  the  risen  dead,  will 
be  with  that  prodigious  multitude,  "  who  were  pure 
in  their  own  eyes,  and  yet  were  not  washed  from 
their  filthiness."— i)n  iWbwe. 

For  "  The  i'riend." 

Honesty. 

The  following  may  not  be  entirely  new  to  some 
of  our  readers ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  being  read  iivice, 
and  even  thrice  : — 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  of  a  man,  that  he  is 
very  close,  but  is  perfectly  honest.  To  be  very 
close  in  our  dealing,  and  yet  fcrjecthj  honest,  re- 
quires nice  steering.  The  man,  who  is  very  care- 
ful always  to  obtain  the  utmost  which  justice  al- 
lows, will  be  very  likely  sometimes  to  take  some- 
thing more.     If  whatever  is  sold  is  always  strained 


Tribulation. — The  crusaders  of  old,  we  are  told 
used  to  bear  a  painted  cross  upon  their  shoulders ;  it 
Is  to  be  feared  that  many  among  us  take  up  crosses 
which  sit  just  as  lightly  ;  things  of  ornament,  pass- 
ports to  respectability,  a  cheap  exchange  for  a 
struegle  we  never  made,  and  a  crown  we  never 


lity,  except  upon  condition  that  the  preceding  one 
is  also  observed. 

Our  Lord  told  the  laviyer  that  the  first  and  great 
commandment  is — thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind.  When  this  love  is  the  predo- 
minant principle  in  the  mind,  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour follows  as  a  natural  result.  Then  it  becomes 
easy  to  treat  our  neighbour  as  we  would  wish  to 
be  treated  ourselves.  And  when  the  love  of  God 
predominates,  we  naturally  look  upon  every  man 
as  our  neighbour.  The  man,  who  lives  under  that 
holy  infiuence,  matj  be  and  omist  be  perfectly 
honest.  Such  an  one  will  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
exact  conditions  from  another  which  he  would 
judge  hard  and  unreasonable,  if  exacted  from 
himself.  *  * 

For  what  purpose  were  the  wealthy  few  intrusted 
with  their  stores  l  Certainly,  not  to  enable  them 
to  gratify  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  the  eye, 
or  the  pride  of  life.  Not  to  live  a  life  of  luxurious 
ease,  or  of  vain  ostentation.  But  to  honour  God 
with  their  substance,  and  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  man.  The  poor  we  have  always  with  us.  This 
must  be  the  case  from  the  nature  of  things.  When 
our  Lord  enjoined  his  followers  to  give  alms  of 
such  things  as  they  had,  the  injunction  unquestion- 
ably applied  to  the  treasures  of  the  wealthy. 
Among  the  primitive  disciples,  no  man  said  that 
aucht  of  the  things  he  possessed  was  his  own,  but 
.,  °     1        T     11  ,?_• 1^ m ;^«;,^lo 


to  a  maximum  price,  and  what  is  bought  is  screwed  they  shared  all  things  in  common.     The  principle 


down  to  a  minimum,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  occur, 
that  advantage  will  sometimes  be  taken  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  others  to  push  a  more  lucrative  bargain 
than  rigid  justice  would  sanction. 

It  is  observable  that  those  who  are  remarkable 
for  the  rigid  exaction  of  all  their  dues,  are  seldom 
among  the  poorest  classes.  This  character  is, 
therefore,  not  commonly  the  effect  of  necessity. 
Penurious  dealing  is  almost  always  the  result  of 
avarice.  The  Apostle  declares  that  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  By  the  love  of  mo- 
ney he  unquestionably  meant  the  love  of  the  world  ; 
of  such  things  as  money  can  procure  or  represent. 
And  another  Apostle  testifies  that  "  if  any  man  love 
the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. 
The  love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  the  Father 
are,  therefore,  incompatible.  Our  Lord  himself 
told  the  people  they  could  not  serve  God  and 
Mammon.  If,  then,  penurious  dealing  arises  from 
avarice — the  love  of  the  world — the  man,  who  is 
addicted  to  it,  appears  to  be  serving  Mammon. 
It  must  be  very  difficult,  indeed,  for  such  a  man 
to  be  perfectly  honest. 

I  hold  it  impossible  to  be  perfectly  honest  upon 
any  other  principle  than  that  laid  down  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  "All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them."  Unless  we  act  on  this  principle,  we  shall 
certainly  fail,  in  some  point  or  other,  to  act  with 
perfect  integrity.  Dishonesty  may  be  practised  by 
silence,  as  well  as  by  misrepresentation.  "  It  is 
naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer :  but  when 
he  is  gone  his  way,  he  boasteth."  The  strictly 
honest  man  will  not  represent  an  article  as  more 
valuable  after  he  has  bought  it  than  before.  Nor 
will  he  in  selling  represent  it  as  more  valuable  than 
he  really  believes  it  is.  The  seller  does  not  act 
as  he  would  wish  another  to  act  toward  him,  if  he 
conceals,  even  by  silence,  a  defect,  which,  if  known, 
would  reduce  the  price. 

It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  we  can  sup- 
port the  rule  above  cited  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  unless  we  observe  another  injunction,  both 
in  the  Mosaic  code  and  in  the  precepts  of  our  Sa- 
viour :  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
This  injunction  also  seems  to  require  an  impossibi- 


under  just  limitations,  is  applicable  to  Christians 
of  every  age  and  nation.  If  the  stores  of  the 
wealthy  are  allowed,  in  the  first  place,  to  supply 
the  reasonable  wants  of  the  possessors,  the  excess 
should  be  viewed  in  the  character  of  a  trust  fund, 
to  be  applied  to  the  aid  of  those  who  are  in  want. 
In  the  expenditures  from  this  fund,  a  sound  dis- 
cretion ought  certainly  to  be  exercised,  yet  still  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  application  of  a 
fund,  which  was  designed  by  the  donor  for  chari- 
table uses,  cannot  be  appropriated  to  purposes  at 
variance  with  this  design,  without  a  breach  of  the 
moral  law. 

The  precepts  of  our  Lord  plainly  indicate  that 
the  man,  who  buries  his  talent  in  the  earth,  is  ad- 
judged to  be  not  only  a  slothful,  but  a  iciched  ser- 
vant. The  application  of  our  Creator's  gifts,  whe- 
ther those  gifts  consist  of  worldly  goods,  or  intel- 
lectual endowments,  to  mere  worldly  purposes,  is 
certainly  a  perversion  of  those  gifts ;  a  misapplica- 
tion of  a  trust  fund,  and  therefore  a  departure  firom 
integrity. 

From  these  views  it  would  appear  that  honesty 
is  a  less  common  ingredient  in  the  human  charac- 
ter than  is  usually  imagined  ;  and  -that  man,  who 
is  not  strictly  religious,  cannot  be  perfectly  honest. 

"letters  iEsthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  196.) 

London,  England,  Nov.  6,  1852. 
I  have  not  as  yet  attended  the  meetings  of  Par- 
liament, because  they  have  necessarily  been  occu- 
pied almost  exclusively  with  the  verification  of  the 
claims  of  the  members,  and  the  taking  of  the  cus- 
tomary oaths.  This  I  intend  to  do  at  an  early 
opportunity.  In  the  meanwhile  I  will  take  a 
little  survey  of  London,  which,  although  it  does 
not  stand  alone  and  without  competitors,  yet 
seems  to  me  to  he  first  among  the  great  centres  of 
modern  thought,  enterprise  and  civilization.  And 
in  speaking  of  London  itr  is  not  well  to  forget  that  I 
which  is  in  reality  its  origin,  and  the  source  of  its  | 
long  continued  greatness  and  wealth;  I  mean  ' 
river  Thames,  whose  history,  like  that  of  the  Nile' 
and  the  Euphrates,  has  become  a  part  of  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  human  race.  England  is  the  great 
mother  of  free  states  and  kingdoms  ;  and  at  some 
future  time,  when  her  palaces  and  towers  shall 
have  crumbled,  her  children  from  distant  parts  of 
the  world  will  stand  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  exclaim  with  filial  homage,  it  was  here  that  i 
nation  was  born. 

The  Thames,  if  we  regard  the  Isis  as  its  princi' 
pal  source,  arises  in  the  county  of  Gloucestershire  ; 
and  flowing  through  some  of  the  best  portions  of 
England,  is  increased  by  various  tributaries.  Easy 
of  access  and  central  in  its  position  in  relation  to 
the  great  channels  of  commerce,  it  becomes  at  Lon- 
don bridge,  and  thence  onward  in  its  progress  of 
.sixty  miles  to  the  ocean,  wide  enough  and  deep 
enough  to  float  the  mercantile  navies  of  nations. 
The  immense  amount  of  shipping  collected  together 
in  the  Thames  is  an  indication,  in  addition  to  that 
furnished  by  its  populaton  of  two  millions,  of  the 
greatness  and  wealth  of  London  ;  and  that  it  is  the 
centre  of  communications,  which  extend  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  city  presses  the  crowded  banks 
of  the  river  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  Thames,  which 
a  century  ago  was  crossed  by  one  bridge  only,  is 
now  spanned  by  seven  ;  and  most  of  them  exhibit 
a  high  degree  of  architectural  beauty. — Southwark 
bridge  is  of  cast  iron,  laid  upon  stone  piers.  It  has 
three  arches  ;  the  centre  arch  having  a  span  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
span  of  curve  in  the  world.  Near  Hungerford  Mar- 
ket i-i  the  Suspension  bridge,  for  foot  passengers 
only.  The  chains  supporting  it  are  carried  over 
two  large  brick  piers,  erected  on  the  bed  of  the 
river  and  nearly  eighty  feet  in  height ;  making, 
besides  two  smaller  ones,  a  central  span  of  nearly 
six  hundred  and  eight}-  feet. 

In  connection  with  the  bridges  of  London,  it  is 
very  natural  for  one  to  speak  of  the  Thames  Tun- 
nel, which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  stupendous  works,  which  have  resulted 
from  the  invention  and  power  of  man.  It  was  pro- 
jected and  carried  through  by  Isambert  Brunnel, 
distinguished  architect  no  longer  living.  The 
Thames  Tunnel  is  a  subterraneous  road,  twelve 
hundred  feet  in  length,  carried  under  the  river 
Thames ;  and  thus  forming  a  communication  in 
this  remarkable  manner  between  important  parts 
3f  the  city.  As  I  passed  through  it,  it  was  quite 
a.  new  form  of  experience  and  association,  when  I 
ailed  to  mind,  that  a  vast  river  with  its  collected 
shipping  was  floating  over  my  head. 

The  Tunnel  consists  of  a  square  mass  of  brick- 
ivork,  thirty-seven  feet  in  width  by  twenty-two  in 
leight,  which  contains  within  it  two  arched  pas- 
iages,  each  of  them  a  little  more  than  sixteen  feet 
.  The  passage  through  which  I  went  was 
veil  lighted  with  gas  ;  and  is  approached  at  both 
snds  by  means  of  great  circular  shafts,  into  which 
here  is  a  descent  over  convenient  and  handsome 
taircases.  The  efl'ect,  aa  one  looks  through  the 
unnel  at  either  end,  brilliantly  lighted  up  in 
ts  whole  length,  and  so  unique  in  its  position  and 
tructure,  is  exceedingly  impressive. 

lemployed  a  waterman  of  the  Thames  to  take 
3e  in  his  boat  from  the  London  bridge  to  the  Tun- 
el  ;  and  in  going  down  the  river,   as   we   wound 


building,  called  the  White  Tower.  It  is  built  upon 
rising  ground,  and  is   ninety-two  feet  in   height, 
with  walls  seventeen  feet  in  thickness.     It  was 
erected  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  is  the  most 
ancient  part  of  the  Tower  buildings,  and  for  a  lono- 
time,  it  formed,  of  itself,  the  "  Tower  of  London." 
Our  boatman,  as  he  rowed  us  by  the  side  of  these 
celebrated  buildings,  pointed  out  the  water-gate, 
called  the  "  Traitor's  (iato,"  through  which  per- 
sons guilty  or  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  high  politi- 
cal otifences,  are  brought  to  the  Tower.     There  is 
a  square  tower  near  the  Water-gate,  called   the 
"  Bloody  Tower,"  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  the  place  of  the  murder  of  two  infant  princes 
by  their  uncle,  Richard  III.     It  was  through  the 
gateway  of  the  Bloody  Tower  that  I  had  previously 
passed  in  order  to  examine  what  it  is  permitted 
visitors  to  see.     One  of  the  objects  of  special  inte- 
rest, because  it  throws  light  upon  history  and  so- 
cial progress,  is  the  "  Horse  Armory."     The  prin- 
cipal apartment  in  its  iaterior,  a  room  of  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  length,  is  occupied  by  an  im- 
posing line  of  equestrian  figures  representing  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  difi'erent  periods,  clothed  in 
the  iron  armour  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived, 
from  the  period  of  Edward  First  to  that  of  James 
Second.  The  view  on  entering  this  roo'm  is  exceed- 
ingly imposing,  and  enables  us  to  realize  at  once 
what  we  had  often  read  before  in  history,   but  of 
which  it  was  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion.    In  reading  the  military  history  of  nations 
a  few  centuries  back,  we  are  almost  as  much  at  a 
loss  in  understanding  it,  as  we  oftentimes  are  in 
reading  that  of  the  (ireeks  and  Romans.     But  in 
the  various  armories  of  the  Tower  of  London,  we 
have  an  explanation  far  better  than  we  can  obtain 
in  books,  in  their  general  forms  and  in   all   their 
varieties,  of  the  numerous  instruments  which  the 
ingenuity  of  men  has  formed  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence or  of  mutual  destruction  ;  the  bill  and  spear, 
the  glaive,  the  battle-axe,  the  halberd,   the  pike, 
the  helmet,  the  "  twisted  mail." 

I  was  here  shown  the  executioner's  axe,  and  the 
block  upon  which  the  victims  were  struck,  which 
still  bears  the  marks  of  the  sharp  blows,  which 
fell  alike,  at  different  periods,  upon  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty.  This  axe  is  said  to  be  the  one, 
with  which  the  unhappy  Anne  Boleyn  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex  were  executed.  And  if  so,  it  was 
probably  the  axe  which  severed  the  head  of  Al- 
gernon Sidney,— a  celebrated  name,  which  is  cher- 
ished with  respect  and  sympathy  in  America. — 
In  that  part  of  the  White  Tower  called  Elizabeth's 
Armory,  is  the  apartment  where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
suffered  his  twelve  years'  imprisonment.  Like  Sid- 
ney, though  perhaps  less  pure  and  inflexible  in 
principle,  he  was  one  of  the  distingushed  men  of 
England ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  naval  enter- 
prise he  projected,  his  name  has  become  associated 
with  American  history.  In  this  prison  Raleigh 
wrote  many  of  his  works ;  particularly  his  History 
of  the  Worid. — His  wife,  at  her  own  earnest  sug- 
gestion and  entreaty,  was  permitted  to  share  Ws 
imprisonment  with  him,  and  his  youngest  son 
born  in  the  Tower.  But  neither  the  affection  of 
his  wife,  nor  his  great  talents  and  distinguished 
public  services,  nor  his  learning,  nor  his  advanced 
age,  saved  him  from  a  violent  death. — When  his 
final  hour  came,  the  executioner  asked  him  which 
way  he  chose  to  place  himself  on  the  block.  He 
replied,  "  if  the  heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which 
way  the  head  lies." 

I  observed  here  the  cloak  on  which   General 

Wolfe  died  in  the  bloody   but  victorious  battle, 

which  gave  Quebec  and  the  Canadas  to  England. 

In  the  Tower  are   kept  the  regalia  or  crown 

'jewels,  which  may  be  examined  with  pleasure,  not 


only  on  account  of  their  richness,  but  because  they 
are  reconcilable  with  ideas  of  kindness  and  peace ; 
but  as  a  general  thing  the  Tower  can  only  be  re- 
garded, both  in  what  it  has  been  and  in  what  it 
now  is,  as  a  great  historical  monument  of  the  art 
of  war  and  of  human  bloodshed. 

Higher  up  the  Thames,  (for  everything  seems  to 
spring  from  this  river  as  if  it  were  a  permanent 
source  of  life,)  are  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
— a  magnificent  pile  of  buildings,  presenting  a  front 
on  the  river  of  nine  hundred  feet,  enriched,  per- 
haps too  much  so,  with  everything  which  archi- 
tectural art  can  furnish,  in  the  shape  of  mouldino-s 
tracery,  carvings,  and  heraldic  devices.  The^ost 
striking  external  feature  in  this  mighty  range  of 
buildings  is  the  Victoria  Tower,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  in 
height. 

Among  the  royal  palaces  in  London,  the  first 
which  naturally  claims  attention,  is  that  of  St. 
James.  It  is  its  historical  associations,  however, 
and  not  its  architecture,  which  seem  to  give  it  that 
place.  It  was  built  for  the  most  part  by  Henry 
VIII ;  and  for  more  than  a  century  previous  to  the 
year  1837,  was  the  city  residence  of  the  royal 
family.  Since  that  time  the  present  queen  of  Eng- 
land, who  spends  the  greater  part  of  her  time  at 
Windsor  Castle,  has  occupied,  when  in  London, 
the  Buckingham  Palace.  Those  who  have  visited  the 
interior  of  St.  James  Palace,  speak  of  its  numerous 
and  well  arranged  apartments  as  convenient  and 
richly  furnished  ;  but  the  casual  visitor,  who  sees 
nothing  but  the  outside,  will  find  but  little  to  excite 
his  admiration.  Buckingham  Palace  is  not  far 
distant.  It  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground,  form- 
ing a  quadrangle,  with  a  front  facing  St.  James 
Park,  and  another  towards  the  private  grounds. 
As  compared  with  St.  James,  it  not  only  occupies 
a  position  far  better,  but  is  really  a  beautiful  and 
imposing  edifice.  The  royal  standard  is  now  float- 
ing over  it,  which  indicates  that  Victoria  is  here. 

The  toleration  of  religious  opinion  which  exists 
in  England  has  been  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
the  religious  sentiment ;  at  least  we  should  natu- 
rally infer  so  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  said  to 
be  more  than  five  hundred  places  of  worship,  of 
different  denominations  of  Christians,  in  the  city 
of  London; — many  of  them  small,  it  is  true,  and 
making  no  pretensions  to  magnificence,  but  still 
not  inconsistent  with  true  and  high  developments 
of  religious  feeling.  There  are  some  things  worthy 
of  a  traveller's  notice  in  St.  Margaret's  church  ; 
and  not  the  least  circumstance  of  interest  about  it 
is,  that  here  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  buried  on  the 
day  that  he  was  executed.  The  church  of  St. 
Martin,  in  Trafalgar  Square  is  an  imposing  and 
beautiful  building  ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
many  other  churches  both  in  London  and  in  other 
places ;  but  by  universal  consent  there  is  but  one 
St.  Paul's. 

The  length  of  St.  Paul's  church  from  cast  to 
west,  within  the  walls,  is  five  hundred  feet;  its 
total  height  from  the  ground,  four  hundred  and 
four  feet.  It  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  ;  and  seems  to  have  been  de- 
signed not  merely  as  a  place  of  worship,  for  which 
one  of  very  different  dimensions  might  have 
answered  ;  but  like  Westminster  Abbey,  as  a  grand 
national  monument  to  the  illustrious  dead  of  Eng- 
land. At  least  if  such  were  not  Wren's  original 
design,  such  has  been  the  practical  result ;  for  if  it 
became  impossible  to  fill  this  vast  space  with  living 
auditors  brought  within  hearing  distance,  the  next 
best  thing  which  could  be  done,  was  to  occupy 
large  portions  of  it  with  the  dead  and  their  monu- 
ments. 

(To  be  continued.)  ^ 
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WJun  is  a  man  rich  c?im/gh  ?— AYlien  a  lad,  an 
old  gentleman  took  the  trouble  to  teach  me  seme 
little  knowledge  of  the  world.  With  this  -vicTv  1 
remember  he  one  day  asked  me,  "  "When  is  a  man 
rich  enough  !"  I  replied,  "  When  he  has  a  thou- 
sand pounds."  He  said,  "Ko."  "  Two  thousand  ?" 
"No."  "  Ten  thousand  ?"  "No."  "A  hundred 
thousand  ?"  which  I  thought  would  settle  the  busi- 
ness ;  but  he  still  continued  to  say,  "  No."  I  gave 
it  up,  and  confessed  I  could  not  tell,  but  begged 
that  he  would  inform  me.  He  gravely  said,  "incn 
he  has  a  little  more  than  he  has,  and  that  is  never  ' 
If  he  acquires  one  thousand,  he  wishes  to  have  two 
thousand,  then  five,  then  twenty,  then  fifty  ;  ft-ora 
that  his  riches  would  amount  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  so  on  till  he  had  grasped  the  whole  world, 
after  which  he  would  look  about  him,  like  Alexan- 
der, for  other  worlds  to  possess."  Many  a  proof 
have  I  had  of  the  old  gentleman's  remarks  since  he 
made  them  to  me,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have 
discovered  the  reason.  Full  enjoyment,  full  satis- 
tion  to  the  mind  of  man,  can  only  be  found  in  pos- 
sessing God,  with  all  his  infinite  perfections.  It  is 
only  the  Creator,  and  not  the  creature,  that  can 
satisfy. — Leisure  Hour. 

For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

SASIUEL   PKESTON. 

(Continued  from  page  196.) 

Of  the  public  life  of  Samuel  Preston,  we  shall 


boat  was  iastened  to  the  sloop,  he  boarded  her,  ried  judiciously,  and  the  Lords  blessing  attended 
deteimined  to  play  the  part  of  a  conciueror  the  connection.  His  wife  Mary  soon  came  forth  in 
there      Immediately  the  rope  was  cut,  the  boat  the  ministry,  and  was  a  uselul  and  acceptable  la- 


only  add  that  he  was  "  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
Governor's  council,  and  treasurer  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  offices  he  discharged  with 
much  honour  and  fidelity.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
integrity  to  what  he  believed  was  his  duty ;  his 
conduct  in  life  very  instructive,  and  his  practice  a 
continual  series  of  good  offices." 

That  he  was  a  man  of  great  personal  courage, 
we  have  evidence  from  the  following  occurrence. 
The  inhabitants,  particularly  the  mercantile  por- 
tion thereof,  were  much  aggrieved  by  the  action  of 
Governor  Evans,  who,  having  had  a  fort  buUt  on 
the  Delaware,  at  Newcastle,  ostensibly  to  protect  the 
river,  made  every  vessel  ascending  or  descending 
lay  to,  and  report  themselves  there,  under  a  penalty. 
The  effect  was  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  inhabitants  feared  that  such  an  in- 
fringement of  their  privileges  would  be  followed  by 
greater.     Early  in  the  year  1707,  Richard  Hill, 
Samuel  Preston,  and  others,  having  a  new  vessel 
called  the  Philadelphia,  about  sailing  for  Barbadoes, 
determined  not  to  submit  to  the  exaction.   Richard 
Hill  had  a  conversation  with  Governor  Evans  be- 
fore the  vessel  sailed,  and  informed  him  of  their 
determination,  whereupon  the  Governor  proceeded 
down  to  Newcastle,  determined  to  make  the  re- 
fractory   merchants    submit.       Having    obtained 
the  necessary  legal  clearance  for  the  vessel,  Rich- 
ard Hill,  Samuel  Preston  and  William  Fishbourne, 
all  owners,  proceeded  down  in  her.     When  they 
drew  near  Newcastle,  they  anchored,  and  Samuel 
Preston  and  William  Fishbourne  proceeded  to  the 
fort,  and  informing  J.  French,  who  had  charge 
thereof,  that  they  were  regularly  cleared,  demanded 
perrnission  to  pass  without  interruption.     This  was 
refused.     On  returning  to  the  vessel,  sail  was  im- 
ipediately  made  down  the  river,  Richard  Hill  tak- 
ing the  helm.     The  fort  opened  a  fire  upon  the 
vessel,  bijt  the  only  injury  received  was  a  hole 
through  the  mainsail  made  by  a  bullet.     French 
ordered   out   an  armed   boat,  and  following  the 
^loop,    soon    overtook    her.      As    soon    as     his 


cast  loose,  and  the  sloop  safely  scudded  over  to- 
wards Salem  on  the  Jersey  side,  where  Lord  Corn- 
bm-y  was.  Finding  himself  a  prisoner,  the  haughti- 
ness of  French  immediately  left  him,  and  he  plead- 
ed that  he  was  sick.  To  this  Richard  Hill  replied, 
"  If  that  is  really  the  case,  why  didst  thou  come 
here?" 

Lord  Cornbury  severely  reprimanded  French 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  the  attempted  imposi- 
tion was  abandoned. 

Rachel  Preston  was  a  true  helpmate  to  Sainuel, 
and  was  also  much  employed  in  religious  Society 
being  characterized  as  "serviceable,  judicious  and 
valuable."  The  time  of  her  death  we  have  been 
unable  to  find,  but  many  accounts  of  her  services 
may  be  found  on  the  records  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  until  the  middle  of  1713.  As 
they  then  cease,  it  is  probable  that  she  deceased,  or 
became  unable  to  attend  meetings,  soon  after  that 
time.  Samuel  was  now  increasing  in  religious  ex- 
perience, and  soon  after  1720  he  was  appointed  an 
elder.  On  the  9th  day  of  the  Fifth  month,  1724, 
married  Blargaret,  the  widow  of  Josiah  Lang- 
dale.  In  this  valuable  minister  of  the  gospel,  he 
had  a  truly  loving  and  helpful  companion.  ^  He 
frecjuently  accompanied  her  on  her  religious  visits, 
and  as  he  grew  in  grace,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Friends  of  his  day. 

He  was,  says  the  memorial  concerning  him, 
"  an  elder,  circumspect  in  his  conduct,  and  carefully 
concerned  for  the  good  of  his  church,  active  and 
serviceable  in  the  maintenance  of  our  christian  dis- 
cipline; and  by  his  attention  to  the  dictates  of 
Divine  grace,  he  became  well  qualified  for  this 
service."  "  Being  endued  with  a  clear  judgment 
and  good  understanding,  his  integrity  to  what 
believed  to  be  his  duty,  became  conspicuous  and 
instructive  ;  being  a  lover  of  truth,  and  extensive 
his  charity  to  mankind." 

Thus  clear  and  circumspect  in  his  own  life,  and 
faithful  in  his  service  in  the  church,  both  in  re- 
proving and  comforting,  he  was  an  overseer  of  the 
flock,  worthy  of  honour.  His  affability  and  kind- 
ness won  the  love  even  of  offenders,  and  his 
unflinching  testimony  to  and  for  the  Truth  com- 
pelled respect  and  esteem  even  from  those  he  was 
rebuking.  Proud  says  of  him,  "  He  was  a  person 
of  such  remarkable  benevolence  and  open  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  as  rendered  advice  and  reproof  from 
him  the  more  acceptable  and  serviceable,  and  be- 
ing of  a  fair  and  clear  character,  good  judgmeiit 
and  suitable  presence  of  mind,  his  usefulness  in 
that  capacity  was  the  more  extensive  and  success- 
ful." 

His  beloved  wife  Margaret  was  removed  by 
death  in  1742,  after  which  he  remained  waiting 
for  the  summons  which  should  release  him  from  the 
trials  and  bereavements  of  time.  He  continued  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  our  religious 
Society,  until  the  close  of  the  Third  month,  1743. 
Being  taken  ill,  "  he  discovered  great  resignation 
of  mind,  and  much  love  and  fellowship  with  his 
brethren,  with  whom  he  lived  and  died  in  good 
unity." 

He  deceased  Seventh  month  10th,  1743,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 


bourer  therein.  Early  in  1731,  they  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  on  which  occasion  Gwynnedd  Monthly 
Meeting  certified  concerning  them,  that  "  they  are 
peaceable,  and  well-beloved  in  their  neighbourhood, 
zealous  for  Truth,  serviceable  in  the  church,  being 
approved  members  thereof."  They  add  the  ex- 
pression of  their  unity  with  Mary's  appearances  in 
the  ministry,  and  add,  "  We  earnestly  recommend 
them  to  God's  grace,  and  to  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  by  diligently  following  the  dic- 
tates thereof,  they  may  be  preserved  to  the  end  of 
their  days." 

Upon  removing  to  Philadelphia,  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness  opened  before  them.  Mary  was  en- 
larged in  her  ministry,  and  Cadwallader  was  in- 
troduced in  more  important  services  in  the  church 
than  had  before  been  laid  upon  him.  He  was_  ap- 
pointed an  elder,  and  had  much  labour  in  meetings 
for  discipline.  His  memorial  states,  "  He  was  of 
an  open,  generous  disposition,  given  to  hospitality, 
and  useful  and  active  in  the  support  of  discipline 
and  good  order  in  the  church,  an  elder  well  re- 
spected and  exemplary  in  his  life  and  conversa- 
tion." 

His  death  took  place,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  i 
17th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1743,  he  being  in  the  [ 
53d  year  of  his  age.  I 

tinned.)  i 


CADWALLADER   FOULKE. 

Cadwallader  Foulke  was  born  in  Wales,  about 
the  year  1690.  His  parents  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  he  was  quite  young,  and  settled  at 
Gwynnedd.  Cadwallader,  as  he  grew  in  years, 
submitted  himself  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  be- 
Ofime  fitted  for  usefiilness  in  tlie  church.     He  mar- 


For  "  The  Friend."      , 

IVilliam  Jackson,  i 

In  a  collection  of  memorials  issued  by  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  published  in  1842,  is  the-. 
Testimony  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  con- ; 
cerning  that  worthy  minister  of  the  gospel,  the  late  | 
William  Jackson.  He  was  ill  for  many  months  i 
with  a  disease  which  occasioned  a  distressing 
shortness  of  breath,  and  often  prevented  his  lying 
down.  He  peacefully  closed  his  earthly  pilgrim- 
age, on  the  10th  of  the  First  month,  1834,  agedi 
upwards  of  eighty-seven  years.  ' 

In  looking  over  some  old  papers  lately,  I  found 
a  letter  addressed  to  that  honourable  elder,  the 
late  Jonathan  Evans,  dated  in  the  Fifth  month,- 
1833,  in  which  is  an  account  of  a  visit  made  to  Wil- 
liam and  Hannah  Jackson  by  some  Friends,  wha  > 
were  out  from  home  on  a  religious  visit.  I  have  : 
thought  the  following  particulars  might  be  interest-  ■ 
ing :—  S 

"This  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  w^i 
called  to  see  our  dear  aged  friends,  William  an(} ' 
Hannah  Jackson,  and  staid  with  them  until  meet- 
ing-time. The  feeling  under  their  hospitable  roof 
was  that  of  sweet  peace,  and  a  sense  of  their  pre-, 
paration  to  enter  the  heavenly  rest,  which  was  re- 
freshing to  our  spirits.  William  is  much  changed 
in  his  appearance,  and  from  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
ease and  his  great  age,  it  seems  unlikely  that  he 
can  get  out  much,  if  any  more.  He  said  that  th< 
prospect  of  getting  to  see  his  dear  friends  in  som< 
of  the  neighbouring  meetings,  had  looked  pleasant 
to  him,  but  that  the  probability  of  its  being  accom- 
plished was  now  gone. 

"  I  can  say,"  he  observed,  "  with  John  Wool 
man,  that  I  am  sensible  the  pains  of  death  mus 
be  hard  to  bear,  and  sometimes  nature  is  ready  t( 
shrink  from  the  conflict,  but  I  know  the  Lord  ca* 
make  them  easy."  Speaking  of  his  bodily  suffer- 
ings, he  remarked,  "  1  have  long  been  one  in  seij- 
timent  with  the  Apostle,  that  tribulation  worketh 
patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experienqe 
hope, — even  a  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed,  be- 
cause the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  heartE 
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by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  unto  us."  This 
I  now  know — it  is  njy  experience,  and  the  feeling  of 

is  love  is  my  greatest  comfort." 

Again  he  said,  "  Although  my  confinement  fi-om 
meetings  is  trying  to  me,  yet  the  recollection  that 
while  health  and  strength  permitted,  I  was  diligent 
in  attending  them,  I  now  find  to  be  a  great  conso- 
lation." It  being  remarked,  that  the  feeling  of 
inward  peace  with  which  he  was  favoured,  must 
be  a  precious  support  to  him,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  it 
IS — my  mind  is  favoured  with  calmness  and  quie- 
tude— there  is  nothing  but  peace  there." 

In  the  course  of  his  instructive  conversation,  he 
remarked,  "  I  have  often  been  led  to  consider  what 
great  favour  it  is  to  be  educated  in  right  princi- 
ples, and  to  have  proper  impressions  made  upon 
the  mind  in  very  early  life  by  the  care  of  pious 
parents.  I  well  remember  that  when  my  father 
read  to  us  in  the  Bible,  which  was  his  practice  on 
First-days,  some  of  the  passages  took  such  a  deep 
hold  on  me,  before  I  had  learned  to  read,  that 
they  have  never  since  been  effaced." 

Again ;  "  I  recollect  particularly  one  circum- 
tance  which  occurred  before  I  was  seven  years 
jld.  I  was  sent  to  turn  the  horse  into  the  field, 
ifter  we  returned  from  meeting  on  a  Fifth-day. 
After  I  had  done  so,  I  stood  looking  at  the  beau- 
iiful  appearance  of  the  creation,  it  being  then  about 
;his  season  of  the  year,  or  perhaps  a  little  later : 
he  fruit  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and  the  fields 
ilothed  with  new  verdure,  and  as  I  stood  admiring 
t,  my  mind  was  opened  to  see  that  heaven  was  a 
'ar  more  glorious  and  happy  place  than  any  in 
;his  world,  so  that  I  had  no  desire  at  all  to  remain 
bn  earth.  I  was  led  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
iving  a  life  that  would  prepare  me  for  heaven  and 
;Iory;  to  strive  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven, 
vhere  neither  moth  nor  rust  corrupt,  and  where 
ihieves  cannot  break  through  and  steal.  This  has 
)een  my  concern  in  good  degree,  ever  since ;  yet  I 
lave  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  mercy  of  God, 
!ven  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  it  is 
50od  for  us  to  be  brought  to  this  state,  that  we 
anay  be  weaned  from  all  dependence  upon  our  own 
works."  When  taking  leave  of  hiui,  he  said,  "  If 
iny  friends  inquire  after  me,  tell  them  my  love  is 

0  all  them  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin- 
erity." 

In  communicating  the  above,  I  feel  Inclined  to 
idd  to  it  the  substance  of  a  communication  made 
ay  our  dear  friend  William  Jackson  to  myself, 
some  years  before  his  decease.  He  said,  his  pa- 
rents were  religious  friends,  much  concerned  to 
Dring  up  their  children  in  the  christian  plainness 
which  Truth  leads  into.  As  he  grew  towards  man- 
aood,  he  found  the  cross  in  regard  to  dress  irksome 
Jo  him,  and  desired  more  liberty  in  some  things, 
vhich  his  parents  were  not  easy  to  grant  him.  On 
ioming  of  age,  he  thought  as  he  was  now  his  own 
naster,  he  would  judge  for  himself,  and  at  a  cer- 
;ain  time  he  started  to  walk  to  a  tailor's,  who 
ived  at  some  distance,  to  get  a  coat  made  in  a  dif- 
erent  manner  fi-om  the  one  he  had  been  used  to 
vear.  He  did  not  design  to  make  much  deviation, 
3ut  thought  he  might  gratify  his  inclinations  a  little, 
^s  he  walked  on  the  way  during  the  stillness  of  the 
light,  the  witness  for  God  rose  in  his  heart,  and 
Jrought  him  under  very  serious  feelings.  His  mind 
)eeame  distressed ;  he  reasoned  that  it  was  but  a 
ittle  change  he  proposed  to  make  ;  it  was  too  small 

1  thing  to  be  so  uneasy  about,  and  could  not  make 
nuch  difference.  But  the  further  he  went,  the  more 
lis  uneasiness  increased,  and  at  length  he  was  so 
ifSicted  in  mind,  that  he  returned  home,  and  went 
»  bed,  where  he  passed  a  tossing  night.  Nature 
»leaded  hard  for  a  little  self-indulgence,  and  the 
nward  monitor  followed  him  so  closely  with  con- 


viction, that  for  some  days  he  had  little  rest.  At 
length  Truth  prevailed,  and  so  fully  was  his  mind 
humbled  and  made  to  bow  under  its  crucifying 
power,  that,  said  he,  "I  took  the  cloth  to  the  tailor, 
and  told  him  to  make  me  a  coat  just  like  my  fa- 
ther's, which  was  much  plainer  than  I  had  ever 
worn ;  and  as  I  had  occasion  for  new  clothing,  I 
had  the  rest  made  to  suit  it,  and  I  have  never 
made  any  change  since,  nor  had  any  desire  to  do 

Those  who  recollect  this  dear  Friend,  will 
member  how  very  simple  and  unostentatious  he 
was  in  his  dress  and  living,  and  what  a  pattern  he 
was  of  a  meek,  humble-minded  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus;  and  if  obedience  was  kept  to,  I  believe  Truth 
would  still  lead  in  the  same  self-denying  path  of 
plainness  and  simplicity. 

Selected. 
LINES  WRITTEN  ON  THE  SEA-SHORE. 
Above,  lo  I  cloud  to  cloud  succeeds ; 
Below,  the  waves  in  surges  roll, 
Bouuding  .ind  wliite  as  Grecian  steeds, 
That  bore  their  monarch  to  the  goal. 

Now  his  swift  wings  the  sea-bird  lowers, 
For  well  he  reads  the  angry  skies, 
And  ere  the  storm  its  fury  pours, 
For  shelter  to  the  rock  he  flies. 

Bird  of  the  wave,  when  dangers  threat, 
When  life  looks  dark,  and  conflicts  roar, 
Should  deep  remorse  and  vain  regret 
Rouse  in  my  heart  desponding  fear, — 

May  I  for  shelter  seek,  like  thee — 
Shelter  which  can  all  fears  remove. 
And  to  my  Rock  of  refuge  flee, — 
A  dying  Saviour's  pardoning  love. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Hints  to  Parents. 

In  passing  about,  I  notice  some  parents  who 
seem  to  be  willing  to  gratify  their  children  with 
almost  anything  that  will  pacify  them  or  keep  them 
:iuiet,  humouring  them  in  mauy  ways,  and  with 
many  things  ;  which  must  result  in  trouble  to  them- 
selves and  their  children  in  future  days  : — others 
ho  do  not  carry  out  any  regular  consistent  course, 
but  pet  and  humour  at  one  time,  and  at  another 
leny  them  things  with  which  they  might  be  indulged. 
Some  that  will  deny  a  child  some  gratification, 
but  if  it  cries  or  pleads  for  it,  give  up  their  own 
judgment  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the  child ; 
thus  laying  a  foundation  for  future  troubles.  Others 
who  deny  with  an  unfeeling  harshness,  thereby 
wounding  and  hardening  the  mind  of  the  tender 
"pring,  which  in  all  cases  should  be  guarded 
against. 

To  me  it  appears  desirable,  there  should  not  be 
much  if  anything  done  to  govern  a  child  before  it 
year  old,  except  it  be  by  looks  of  firmness  or 
disapprobation.  They,  at  that  age,  watch  the 
countenance  of  the  parent,  and  form  their  conclu- 
sions from  it,  more  than  from  words,  and  much  may 
be  done  by  carrying  out  a  regular  and  consistent 
course  in  this  respect.  As  soon  as  they  get  old 
enough  clearly  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them, 
they  should  be  brought  into  subjection  to  the  requi- 
sitions of  their  parents;  who  ought  in  a  particular 
manner  to  be  united  in  the  government  of  their 
children,  and  not  thwart  each  other's  course  in  that 
respect,  nor  either  one  depend  on  the  other  for 
their  correction,  but  each,  under  a  sense  of  duty, 
attend  to  such  cases  as  come  under  their  immediate 
notice,  without  referring  to  the  other ;  and  if  one 
parent  should  think  the  other  in  an  error,  say  no- 
thing about  it  in  the  presence  of  the  child,  but  in 
tenderness  and  love  in  privacy  expostulate  with 
each  other,  if  required. 

The  dispositions  of  children  differ,  and  there  may 


be  some  that  require  corporal  punishment  to  bring 
them  into  proper  subjection,  but  the  less  the  better, 
so  that  the  required  result  is  obtained  ;  and  even 
what  to  some  may  appear  necessary,  should  be  ad- 
ministered as  seldom  as  possible,  and  never  in  au- 
ger, or  from  any  other  motive  than  the  good  of  the 
child;  but  subjection  should  be  attained,  which, 
with  a  proper  degree  of  firmness,  maintained  with 
love,  and  a  consistent  course  on  the  part  of  both 
parents,  may,  in  most  cases,  be  secured  with  but 
little  if  any  corporal  punishment. 

If  parents  would  be  careful  to  require  no  more, 
and  no  oftener  of  their  children,  than  what  they 
can  properly  comply  with,  and  see  every  time,  that 
what  is  required,  is  strictly  attended  to,  their  chil- 
dren would  soon  learn  to  think  their  commands 
were  obligatory  on  them,  and  it  was  their  duty  and 
their  interest  to  yield  implicit  obedience.  As  soon 
as  a  child's  reason  matures  sufiiciently,  there  is  no 
better  way  than  in  all  the  tenderness  of  parental 
and  christian  love,  to  endeavour  to  impress  on  the 
mind,  the  necessity  and  the  duty  of  filial  obedience 
and  its  influence  in  promoting  their  own  good,  and 
also  to  strive  to  convince  them  of  their  errors  and 
short-comings  in  every  respect.  Authority  and 
subjection  thus  acquired,  by  regular  consistent 
christian  watchfulness  and  care  over  our  offspring, 
will  have  a  more  salutary  effect  than  the  authority 
resulting  from  the  mere  fear  of  the  rod. 

As  children  advance  toward  maturity,  and 
plead  for  indulgences  which,  their  parents  think, 
are  wrong,  do  not  turn  them  off  with  a  "it's  not 
right,  and  it  shan't  be  so,"  but  in  tenderness  and 
love  endeavour  to  show  them  wherein  it  is  wronc 
and  inconsistent,  and  that  it  is  for  their  own  good 
they  are  restrained.  The  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  teach  their  children,  "speaking  to 
them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  tip."  Is  less  required 
of  parents  in  our  day?  Oh,  that  parents  mio-ht 
be  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  towards  their 
offspring,  and  to  do  it. 

I  have  thought,  if  parents  would  look  around 
them,  and  notice  the  difference  in  point  of  virtue 
and  love,  of  affectionate  respect  to  their  parents, 
and  of  respectability  and  esteem  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, between  the  families  of  children  grown 
to  manhood,  where  they  have  been  humoured, 
petted,  and  indulged  with  all  a  foolish  parent's 
fondness,  and  others  raised  in  due  subjection,  un- 
der the  influence  of  christian  watchfulness  and 
parental  love,  they  might  readily  form  their  own 
conclusions,  of  what  course  they  ought  to  pur- 
sue, for  the  good  of  their  children  and  their  own 
comfort. 

I  have  seen  a  rigid  creaturely  zeal  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  children,  that  I  would  by  no  means 
recommend,  it  having  an  alienating  tendency. 
We  have  now  got  the  children  far  enough  along 
for  them  to  delight  in  reading ;  here  is  an  impor- 
tant period,  and  it  behooves  all  parents  who  have 
the  good  of  their  offspring  at  heart  to  be  duly  alive 
and  watchful  on  this  subject :  truly  may  it  be  said, 
such  as  ye  sow  such  shall  ye  reap.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  old  or  young  to  avoid  being  influ- 
enced by  what  they  read  ;  how  necessary  then  is 
it  to  keep  a  close  watchful  care  over  what  we  lay 
before  our  children,  or  allow  them  to  read.  If  we 
wish  them  to  become  virtuous  men  and  women,  en- 
courage them  in  reading  virtuous  works.  Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners,  as  much 
in  reading  as  in  some  other  ways. 

As  improper  reading  almost  invariably  leads  into 
improper  dress,  deportment,  &c.,  I  shall  make  one 
upposition,  and  leave  the  decision  to  the  youth. 
Suppose  two  young  men  or  two  young  women  of  the 
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same  family,  whose  natural  and  literary  endowments 
are  equal :  one  shall  be  in  all  respects  worldly,  in 
dress,  in  address,  manners,  customs,  &c. ;  the  other 
shall 'carry  a  plain  countenance,  plain  dress,  and 
manners,  and  virtuous  deportment  throughout: 
which  of  these,  in  point  of  respectability,  (lea-  " 
out  of  view  the  most  important  point,)  would 

the  most  to  be  depended  on,  beloved  and  esteem 

by  friends  and  others  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
the  most  happy  in  themselves  ?  H. 

lovra,  Second  mo.,  1851. 


Deep  Sea  Soundings. — Lieut.  Berryman  has 
made  a  report  to  the  Navy  Department  of  his  sur- 
vey across  the  Atlantic,  between  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, and  the  coast  of  Ireland.  These  sound- 
iuTS  were  taken  at  intervals  of  thirty,  forty,  sixty 
and  one  hundred  miles,  all  attended  with  complete 
success,  but  frequently  involving  many  hours,  both 
nidit  and  day,  of  great  suspense  and  hard  work, 
loSn"-  sometimes  two  or  three  thousand  fathoms  of 
line,  sounding  apparatus  and  all.  These  soundings 
were  taken  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  lay- 
in"-  a  telegraph  cable  between  the  two  continents. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  soundings  and 
temperatures  with  their  latitudes  and  longitudes  : 


(Valenci 


47  50 

48  00 
48  13 
48  2*7 
48  40 

48  51 

49  12 
49  36 
49  40 
49  49 
49  39 

49  50 

50  15 
50  03 


52  26 
52  26 
52  02 
51  45 
51  45 
51  50 
51  48 


52  03 
51  43 
51  52 
51  54 
51  44 
•  Bay.) 


51  41 

51  20 

50  58 

50  36 


38  30 
37  15 
35  50 


26  30 
24  5 
22  23 
21  19 
20  12 
18  31 
17  06 
16  05 
15  42 


Thermometer. 


30  34 
30  48 


29  84 

30  15 
30  25 
30  38 
30  29 
30  20 
30  14 


29  88 
29  77 
29  99 


29  75 

30  48 
30  04 


The  soundings  in 
order  in  which  they 
regard  to  dates. 


this  table  are  placed  in  the 
appear  on  the  profile,  without 


Tlue  Supposed  Land  of  Ophir. — Prom  accounts 
just  received  from  Natal,  we  learn  that  a  report 
was  current  in  the  colony  of  an  attempt  about  to 
be  made  on  a  very  large  scale  to  explore  "  the  Land 
of  Ophir,"  for  gold.  The  following  paragraph  is 
copied  from  the  Graaff  Reinet  Herald,  of  the  19th 
of  Sixth  mo.  last : 

"  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  the  Transvaal  county, 
which  states  tha:t  two  hundred  wagons  were  start- 


ing for  the  extensive  gold  fields  known  to  exist  near 
Sofala.  The  Portuguese  Gov^  rnment  on  the  east- 
ern or  south-eastern  coast,  not  feeling  itself  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  send  an  adequate  force  to  the  gold 
regions,  have  invited  the  Dutch  Boers  to  join  them. 
Many  of  us  have  long  known  that  there  exists  a 
country  far  to  the  northeast  called  by  the  Kaffir 
tribes  'Ophura,'  which  is  doubtless  the  Land  of 
Ophir,  from  whence  King  Solomon  obtained  both 
gold  and  ivory  for  the  decoration  of  the  Temple. 
No  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  history  will  deny 
that  much  gold  has  been  exported  both  from  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa  for  ages  past.  Ivory, 
gold-dust,  and  slaves  were  the  principal  articles 
for  export  from  Delagoa  Bay,  Inhambane,  and 
Quillimane,  long  before  I  was  born,  and  are  so 
still.  The  Boers,"  with  their  two  hundred  wagons, 
are  expected  back  in  September  or  October  next, 
and  hope  that  some  portion  of  their  heavy  loads  of 
golden  ore,  or  pure  metal,  will  find  its  way  to  the 
Graaif  Keinet  15ank,  where  it  may  be  useful.  Ele- 
phants are  known  to  be  very  numerous  towards 
Sofala  ;  and  should  time  not  allow  the  farmers  to 
complete  their  loads  of  gold,  they  have  resolved 
to  fill  up  their  wagons  with  ivory.  The  climate 
not  permit  the  Boers  to  remain  in  the  Land 
of  Ophir  beyond  September." 

.    For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Power  of  Kindness, 

"  Deal  gently  with  the  erring ! 

Thou  may'st  lead  him  back, 
With  kind  offices  and  tones  of  love, 

From  misery's  thorny  track. 
Forget  not  thou  hast  often  sinned, 

And  sinful  yet  may  be, 
Deal  gently  with  the  erring  one, 

As  God  hath  dealt  with  thee." 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading,  in  a  late  paper, 
an  instance  of  the  power  of  even  a  small  act  of 
kindness,  in  restoring  the  celebrated  William  Wirt, 
when  he  was  an  apparently  abandoned  young  man. 
He  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  on 
which  account  the  object  of  his  aifections  had  de- 
clined aconnectioninmarriage  with  him;  and  this, 
it  was  supposed,  had  led  him  to  a  still  greater  in- 
dulgence in  the  practice,  until,  at  one  time,  being 
overcome  by  the  intoxicating  draught,  he  laid  him- 
self down  by  the  road-side,  with  his  face  exposed 

the  sun,  and  fell  asleep.  While  in  this  situation, 
the  young  woman  who  had  declined  to  join  him  in 
bonds  of  matrimony,  had  occasion  to  pass  by  the 
place  where  he  lay,  and  beholding  lus  exposed 
situation,  kindly  laid  her  handkerchief  over  his  face, 
and  passed  on. 

When  the  poor  inebriate  awoke  from  his  slum- 
ber, and  had  a  little  recovered  from  the  deadening 
eifect  of  his  indulgence,  he  removed  the  covering 
from  his  face,  and  what  was  his  surprise  to  find,  in 
one  corner  of  the  handkerchief,  the  name  of  the 
young  woman  who  had  declined  the  acceptance  of 
his  hand  in  marriage !  What  his  reflections  were, 
upon  discovery  of  the  name  of  his  benefactor,  we 
are  not  told,  but  this  little  simple  act  of  kindness 
had  such  an  efiect  upon  him,  that  he  changed  his 
course,  and  became  a  sober  and  respectable  man,  and 
was  afterwards  married  to  the  young  woman,  who 
had  practised  the  law  of  christian  love,  which  leads 
t)D  the  exercise  oi faith,  liape,  and  charity,  and  they 
lived  long  and  happily  together. 

This  is  doubtless  but  one  among  many  instances 
of  similar  effects  resulting  from  a  similar  cause, 
and  should  encourage  us  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  in  not  carelessly  and  uncon- 
cernedly passing  by  or  neglecting  those  who  are 
under  suffering  from  any  cause ;  for  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  estimate  the  good  effect  which  may 


be  produced,  by  the  simple  performance  of  a  kind 
act,  or  the  utterance  of  a  kind  word.     Even  a  mark 
of  recognition  and  regard  has  wrought  wonders  in 
the  minds  of  the  erring  and  suffering,  who,  on  ac- 
count thereof,  have  been  led  into  despondency. 
"  Speak  gently  to  the  erring  ! 
For  is  it  not  enough, 
That  innocence  and  peace  have  gone, 

Without  yoiir  censure  rough  ? 
It  sure  must  be  a  weary  lot, 

That  siu-crush'd  heart  to  bear, 

And  they  who  share  a  happier  fate, 

Their  eludings  well  may  spare." 

It  has  been  wisely  said,  that  ''  if  we  cannot  heal 
a  fault,  the  next  kind  office  is  to  cover  it."  But, 
how  different  is  this  doctrine  from  the  practice  of 
many  who  are  professing  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  declared  that  he  came  not  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  to  save  it ;  not  destroy  life,  but  to 
preserve  it.  In  the  interesting  circumstance  of  th^' 
restoration  of  the  poor  deluded  inebriate,  who  _n*,' 
doubt  had  been  made  to  believe  that  his  excessive 
indulgence  would  tend  to  drown  the  trouble  and 
sorrow  occasioned  by  his  disappointment,_  what  an 
instance  we  have  of  the  effect  of  pure  disinterested 
love  so  simply  manifested,  towards  one  who  may 
have  been  deemed  a  hopeless  sinner !  But  this  is 
in  accordance  with  the  love  and  mercy  of  our  hea- 
venly Father,  who  gave  his  Son  a  sacrifice  for  us,! 
while  we  were  yet  sinners ;  and  hath  taught  usy 
that  so  we  should  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  bre- 
thren. J 
Let  us  be  instructed  by  these  things  to  labouri 
diligently,  even  though  it  may  be  against  hope,  foi^ 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of  all  for  whom! 
Christ  died,  for  we  all  have  some  measure  of  dutyl 
to  perform ;  even  though  it  may  be  the  contradic-t 
tions,  revilings  and  persecutions  of  sinners,  who! 
fear  not  God,  neither  regard  man.  Into  whatever 
labours,  however  simple,  and  into  whatever  suffer- 
ings, however  great,  we  may  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
our  holy  Eedeemer,  let  us  not  be  offended  in  Him, 
for  he  will  assuredly  bless  the  exercise  of  charity 
and  patience. 

"  Spirit  of  Charity,  dispense 
Thy  grace  to  evWy  heart ; 
Expel  aWMher  spirits  thence, 
Drive  self  from  every  part ; 
Charity  divine,  draw  nigh, 
Break  the  chains  in  which  we  lie! 

All  selfish  souls,  whate'er  they  feign, 

Have  still  a  slavish  lot ; 
They  boast  of  Liberty  in  vain, 

Of  Love,  and  feel  it  not. 
He  whose  bosom  glows,  0  Lord,  with  thee 
He,  and  he  alone,  is  free. 

Oh,  blessedness,  all  bliss  above. 

When  thy  pure  fires  prevail  1 
Love  o«?y  teaches  what  is  Love ; 

All  other  lessons  fail : 
We  learn  its  name,  but  not  its  pow'rs, 
Experience  only  makes  it  ours." 


Macdonald  Stephenson,  in  Herepath's  Railway 
Journal,  proposes  a  great  project,  namely,  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  London  lo  Lahore,  in 
the  East  Indies,  with  but  two  breaks — one  at  the 
straits  of  Dover,  and  the  other  at  the  Dardanelles. 
The  entire  length  of  the  line  is  stated  at  about 
3405  miles,  and  the  cost  at  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  of  dollars.  If  carried  out,  the  dis- 
tance between  London  and  India  will  be  reduced  to 
a  ten  days'  journey. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Natural  History  Soj 
ciety  of  Boston,  on  sandstones  for  building,  manij 
valuable  facts  were  stated,  of  much  interest  to  build'r 
ers  and  others.  All  sandstones,  it  appears,  do  not 
same  durable  qualities.     Those  contain- 


THE    Fill  END. 


Dg  deep  red  streaks  are  not  to  be  depended 

1  marks  are  evidence  of  the  presence  of  oxyd  of 
ron,  which  soon  crumbles  out.  Sandstone  of  a 
lose,  fine,  uniform  grain  should  always  be  selected, 
nd  it  should  always  be  laid  down  in  a  building  in 
be  same  position  its  layers  occupy  hi  situ — that  is 
lorizontally.  No  stone,  marble,  or  sandstone,  should 
verbe  laid  up  in  a  building  with  their  planes  of 
tratification  vertical — they  are  liable  to  split  down 
brough  these  planes  when  superincumbent  weight 
i  placed  upon  them.  If  a  block  of  sandstone  be 
rsed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
)da  for  a  few  hours,  then  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
here  for  a  few  days,  crystallization  will  take  place 
■ithin  the  pores  of  stone,  and  cause  the  same  disin- 
jgration  that  is  produced  by  frost. 


20: 


Within  the  last  sixty  years,  great  changes  have 
iken  place  in  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
ealth,  and  the  facilities  for  accumulating  wealth, 
1  this   country.      Manufactures  have  increased' 
le  spread  of  population  has  extended  the  settle- 
ent  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  commerce 
IS  carried  our  produce  to  foreign  nations,  and 
■ought  in  return  the  products  of  their  soil  and 
eir  manufactories.      Latterly,  the  discovery  of 
)ld  on  our  continent,  has  added  a  new  article  of 
ade  and  profit,  which  has  sharpened  the  appetite 
r  it.     Canals  and  railroads,  and  the  coal  and 
Dn  mines  have  given  rise  to  great  and  productive 
ncerns,    conducted    by  incorporated   companies 
th  joint  stocks,  olten  affording  dividends  greater 
an  common  interest,  by  which  many  have  been 
riched.     Buying  and  selling  stocks — a  business 
tie  known  here  before  the  present  century — pre- 
it  attractions  to  money-loving  men.     All  these 
irces  of  wealth  absorb  the  thoughts  and  facul- 
and  as  possessions  increase,  may  almost  imper- 
3tibly  shut  the   Saviour  out  of  the  heart,  de- 
ned  for  his  temple.     Conscientious  christians 
aid  certain  descriptions  of  trade,  which  appear 
them  to  clash  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
d  take  up  with  those  which  meet  the  wants  and 
atribute  to  the  necessary  comforts  of  man.    This 
eases  the  mind  from  violating  such  scruples, 
i  seems  to  justify  it  in  partaking  deeply  of  the 
DS  of  such  lawful  business.     But  the  desires  of 
_  mind  may  be  captivated,  so  as  to  lead  even 
igious  and  apparently  well-concerned  people,  in 
le  respects,  out  into  a  current  which  may  swal- 
r  them  up,  and  if  not  timely  resisted,  the  be- 
nbing  influence  of  the  worldly  spirit  may  en- 
ly  banish  their  former  love  for  their  Saviour 
:  endanger  their  everlasting  salvation.     This 
iger  increases  as  age  is  enervating  the  mental 
physical  powers. 

^ur  opportunities  for  commanding  the  comforts 
ife,  the  ease,  the  luxury,  and  the  sumptuous 
ag  which  money  procures,  and  the  facilities  for 
'elling  abroad,  have  made  great  inroads  upon 
iimplicity  of  our  habits,  led  many  into  pride 
imaginary  exaltation,  producing  the  disposi- 
to  look  with  disdain  and  contempt  upon  their 
ihren  in  moderate  circumstances.  It  is  easy  to 
;eive  and  to  feel  the  liability  in  a  state  of 
Idly  aggrandizement,  for  Friends  to  lose  the  true 
lility  and  spiritual-mindedness  which  belong 
;he  living  believer  and  follower  of  the  Lord 


turning  their  baek  upon  the  proffered  mercies,  the 
Lord  may  bring  or  permit  to  come  upon  them 
great  disappointments  in  different  ways,  malignant 
diseases,  and  his  judgments  inT'arious  form.s,  which 
in  their  earthly  security  and  enjoyments  they  are 
not  looking  for.  (Jur  slumbers  in  the  love  of 
the  world,  would  be  broken  up  in  an  awful  man- 
ner, was  "the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness, 
or  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day,"  to 
invade  our  dwelhngs,  and  in  a  few  weeks  summon 
thousands  to  appear  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ, 
to  give  account  of  their  earthly  career.  The  riches 
and  the  pleasures  of  this  world  would  lose  their 
fascinations,  and  not  only  fail  to  give  comfort  and 
peace  of  mind,  but  if  we  had  been  loving  them 
instead  of  our  heavenly  Father,  would  add  to  01 
condemnation,  and  a  fearful  looking-for  of  jud 
ment  and  indignation  at  his  hand.  The  health 
and  prosperity  of  cities  and  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  invaded  by  fatal  diseases,  and  the  in- 
habitants reduced  to  great  distress. 

So  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  preva- 
lence of  the  yellow  fever  in  this  city  in  the  year 
1793,  that  few  of  the  present  generation  can  have 
an.adequateideaof  the  alarm  and  di.stress  pro- 
duced by  that  awful  dispensation  of  divine  Provi- 
dence.     The   malignant  disorder,  which,  in  the 
space   of  three  months,  swept  away  nearly  four 
thousand  persons,  out  of  the  then  comparatively 
small  population  of  Philadelphia,  made  its  appear- 
ance near  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,     in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  month,  considerable  alarm 
began  to  appear  among  the  citizens,  many  of  whom 
fled  to  the  country  and  other  places.     The  daily 
average  of  deaths  in  the  eighth  month  was  about 
eleven ;  m  the  ninth  month  it  was  nearly  fifty ; 
the  greatest  number  being  ninety-six,  and  on  two 
other  days,   eighty-one  and  ninety-two.     In  the 
tenth  month  it  was  nearly  sixty  a  day— the  highest 
number  being  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  on 
the  days  preceding  and  subsequent,  one  hundred 
and  eleven,  and  one  hundred  and  four  pejsons  re- 
spectively died.      It   is  not   surprising  that  the 
steady  progress  of  the  disease  and  the  great  mor- 
tahty  should  have  spread  terror  among  the  inha- 
bitants.    The  shops  were  shut  up,  the  streets  very 
much  deserted,  so  that  few  persons  or  vehicles  were 
to  be  seen  in  them,  save  the  wheels  on  which  were 
conveyed  the  dead  to  their  graves,  and  those  who 
attended  them.     All  pomp  and  show  at  funerals 
were  dispensed  with,  and  the  remains  of  the  most 
worthy  and  respectable  citizens  were  committed  to 
the  earth  in  the  most  simple  manner,  and  in  the 
presence  of  few,  if  any  more  than  necessarily  re 
quired  to  make  the  interment.     Pride  and  osten- 
tation were  laid  in  the  dust— the  high  and   the 
low,  the   rich  and  the  poor,  were  reduced  to  a 
common  level,  and  the  anxious,  inquiring  thouo-ht 
ot  most  minds,  seemed  to  be,  "Who  will  so  next' 
Will  it  be  me  V  ^ 

The  disease  being  considered  contagious,  th( 
fear  of  contracting  it,  in  many  instances,  over- 
came the  feelings  of  natural  affection ;  and  per- 
sons who  had  been  accustomed  to  all  the  comforts 
and  attentions  which  wealth  and  the  teuderest  con- 
nexions in  life  could  bestow,  on  being  seized  with 
the  malady  were  wholly  deserted,  and  left  to  die 
alone;  or  abandoned  to  the  care  of  mercenary 
nurses,  whose  chief  object  was  th  ' 


_  .      ,     ,  1 --J —  ■•'—  .-">.. 1  own  ease  and 

Us,  and  lor  coldness  m  the  love  and  worship  of  emolument,  and  who  often  neglected  the  invalids 
ighty  God,  and  in  love  to  one  another,  to  over-  intrusted  to  their  care.  Some  died  entirely  alone 
and  the  houses  where  they  were,  being  deserted' 
the  first  intimation  that  a  dead  body  was  there' 
was  the  noisome  effluvia  it  emitted  while  under- 
going decomposition.  A  person  employed  in  car- 
rying the  sick  and  dead,  passing  along  the  street. 


ad  us,  and  make  an  almost  entire  change  i 
character,  as  a  religious,  professing  people. 
m  a  people  have  had  many  favours,  spiritual 
temporal,  conferred  on  them,  and  do  not  brinw 
h  fruits  commensurate  with  them,  but  are  urow- 
lukewarm  towards  the  work  of  religion,  and 


heard  the 


the  neighbours  informed  him,  that  the  family  had 
been  ill  for  some  days,  but  that  the  fear  of  the 
disease  had  prevented  them  from  venturino-  to  ex 
amrne  the  house.  The  man  cheerfully  undertook 
the  benevolent  task,  and  on  going  up  stairs  he 
ound  the  father  of  the  family  d'cadfwho  had  been 
Jing  on  the  floor  some  days;  two  children  near 
him,  also  dead ;  the  mother,  who  was  very  ill 
gave  birth  to  another  child,  which,  with  herself 
also  died  while  he  remained ;  thus  makino-  five 
persons  dead  m  one  house  at  the  same  time  This 
event,  with  others  of  somewhat  similar  character 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  awful  and  heart- 
rending scenes  exhibited  dm-ing  the  prevalence  of 
this  humbling  and  mortal  calamity,  than  any  de- 
scription that  can  be  written.  It  is  calculated 
deeply  and  seriously  to  impress  the  mind  with  the 
weakness  and  helplessness  of  man,  when  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Almighty  are  poured  out;  and  alfo 
with  a  sense  of  great  mercy,  in  sparing  us  of  the 
present  day  from  such  suffering,  not  because  we 
are  more  righteous,  but  because  he  is  long-suffer- 
ing and  slow  to  anger. 

Were  a  similar  visitation  of  this  or  any  other 
pestilential  disease  to  overrun  this  city  and  country 
great  would   be  the  consternation  of  all   classes' 
who  have  not  the  consolations  of  true  religion  to 
support  them.     Excepting  for  the  present  needs, 
money  would  lose  its  imaginary  value  in  the  esti- 
mation of  many.     Solomon  says  :  " The  rich  mans 
wealth  IS  his  strong  city,  and  as  an  hiah  wall,  in 
his  own  conceit;"  but  in  the  day  of  irresistible  ca- 
lamity. It  would  ftirnish  neither  support  to  his  mind 
nor  defence  against  the  shaft  of  disease  and  death. 
What  would  he  not  then  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul  /     Family  quarrels,  bickerings  in  neighbour- 
lioods,  divisions  and  contentions  in  relio-ious  socie- 
ties would  be  brought  to  a  stand  ;  all  parties  would 
find  they  had  need  to  cultivate,  in  looking  towards 
an  awful  eternity,  the  disposition  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  one  another,  to  forgive  trespasses,  and  to 
ask  forgiveness  of  each  other,  and  of  their  hea- 
venly Father,  before  they  were  removed  to  the  in- 
^sible  world.     If  such  would  be  the  feelings  in 
the  midst  of  a  general  calamity,  because  death 
was  going  from  house  to  house,  and  who  should  be 
next  called  away  was  very  uncertain,  why  should 
we  not  bring  home  to  ourselves  the  constant  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  and  daily  live  as  if  it  was  to  be  our 
last  day.     How  apparently  unexpected  has  been 
the  proximity  of  death  to  some,  who  have  in  a 
sudden  sickness,  or  perhaps  without   any  known 
previous  indisposition,   been   numbered    with   the 
dead,  and  transferred 


another  state  of  being. 


THE    FRIEND. 


THIRD  MOXTH  T, 


In  this  week's  number  we  bring  to  a  close  the 
extracts  which  we  have  been  so  long  publishing 
from  a  work,  entitled  "  Knowledge  is  Power,"  by 
Charles  Knight,  the  well  known  editor  and  author 
of  the  "  Penny  Magazine,"  "  Penny  Cyclopedia," 


Some  of  our  readers  may  have  sometimes  thought 
the  extracts  rather  long,  and  perhaps  tedious;  but 
we  have  received  from  various  quarters  assurances 
of  their  being  both  interesting  and  instructive.  We 
have  made  use  of  the  American  edition,  which  con- 
tains many  additions,  adapting  it  more  fully  to  the 
state  of  things  in  our  own  country. 

The  subjects  treated  on  affect,  more  or  less,  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  much  erroneous  be- 
lief and  false  reasoning  respecting  them,  are  fre- 


cry  of  some  one  in  great  distress,  aud|quently  to  be  discovered  even  among  peJple  of  in- 
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telli^enee  and  clear  thinking  on  most  matters  that 
have  obtained  their  observation  and  investigation. 
The  laws  reoulating  the  productive  forces  of  a  com- 
munity—or  "the  science  of  Political  Economy,  as  it 
is  called— have  generally  been  considered  occult, 
and  consequently  difficult  to  be  determined  and  de- 
monstrated J  but  Tve  think  the  author  of  the  work, 
of  which,  we  have  been  making  such  liberal  use. 
has  succeeded  in  presenting  many  of  those  laws  sc 
clearly,  and  in  illustrating  their  working  by  exam- 
ples so  familiar,  that  few  of  our  readers  will  fail  to 
see  their  general  application  and  importance,  and 
the  consequent  danger  of  attempting  to  interfere 
with  their  operation. 

A  correspondent,  in  Iowa,  in  a  letter  received 
in  last  week,  says  : —  „,„.,,      ,, 

"  I  notice  in  No.  21  of  '  The  Friend'  a  statement 
that  eit'ht  persons  along  the  line  of  the  road,  be- 
tween Iowa  City  and  Dubuque,  Iowa,  were  frozen 
to  death,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  mst.  I  think 
there  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  date.  On  the  even^ 
in<^  of  the  21st  of  the  Twelfth  month,  we  had  the 
most  severe  snow  storm,  I  ever  beheld  [lasting]  " 
few  hours.   .The  wind  continued  after  it  quit  sno 

that  the  air  was  so  full  of  flying  snow,  that 
could  not  see  a  house  but  a  very  short 


factory  condition.  A  commission  has  been  appointed 
to  consider  the  currency  question. 

A  letter  from  St.  Petersburg  states,  tliat  the  aff:^ir3  of 
Persia  appear  to  assume  a  serious  aspect.  Several 
Generals  who  command  the  troops  on  the  frontiers  of 
Russia  and  Persia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
the  Caucasus,  have  been  summoned  to  St.  Petersburg, 
to  attend  a  Council  of  War.  The  Russian  government 
is  gradually  reducing  its  military  establishment  in  the 


ing; 

dist'anc^  "iTwas  almost  impossible  for  those  who  „_^ 
were  out  to  see   or   to   keep  in  the  road   on  the  of  the  loan.    There  is 
^^aTries  '  That  night  a  ma'n,  his  wife,  one  child,  ---^I'^r^rovid, 
and  a  hired  girl  got  lost  going  home,  and  m  cross- 
ino-  a  run,  the  horses  got  loose  and  left  them ;  they 
could  not  find  a  house,  and  all  perished.    Two  men 
who  were  intoxicated,  going  home,  got  lost  and 
froze  to  death  :  they  lived  toward  Dubuque.     An- 
other man  got  lost,  rambled  considerably,  but  find- 
in"  no  house,  froze  to  death.     I  have  heard  of 
no°ne  since,  and  I  live  within  two  miles  of  that 

^'^  "  On  the  1st  and  2d  of  the  Twelfth  month,  four- 
teen  inches  of  snow  fell  here;  to  which  there  have 
been  several  additions,  of  from  two  to  four  inches 
at  a  time,  but  it  settled  down  so  as  not  to  exceed 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  inches.  It  has  been  the 
most  regularly  cold  winter  I  remember  to  have 
seen.  There  were  but  ten  mornings  in  last  month, 
[First  month,]  in  which  the  mercury  was  above 
zero.     Our  coldest  was  the  18th,  29°  below  zero." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  14th  ult.  ^ 
The  steamship  Persia,  on  her  last  trip  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool,  made  the  voyage  in  a  little  over  nine  days, 
averaging  340  miles  a  day.     According  to  the  retu  ^ 
made  to  Parliament,  the  total  receipts  of  the  British 
Exchequer  for  the  year  1856,  amounted  to  £72,218,988, 
and  the  expenditures  to  £82,323,400.  The  Ministry  have 
proposed  a  reduction  of  the  income  tax.     It  is  said,  that 
no  more  troops  will  be  sent  from  England  to  Persia,  and 
that  the  force  at  Bushire  will  not  advance  into  the  in- 
terior.    The  hope  is  expressed  that  the  negotiations  in 
progress  at  Paris,  between  the  Persian  Ambassador  and 
Lord  Cowley,  will  result  in  peace. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  with  a  slight 
advance  in  prices.  Sales  of  the  week,  67,000  bales,  at 
8id.  for  fair  Orleans,  and  l^d.,  middlings  ;  on  the  14th, 
the  news  by  the  Persia  caused  a  further  advance  of  about 
3-16rf.,  with  an  excited  and  unsettled  market.  Bread- 
stuffs  were  dull,  and  prices  declining.  The  London  mo- 
ney market  was  easier.     Consols,  94. 

Dates  from  Hong  Kong  to  Twelfth  mo.  30th,  state  that 
all  the  foreign  buildings  at  Canton  had  been  burnt  and 
pillaged.  The  British  Admiral  had  been  throwing  hot 
shot  into  Canton,  but  at  the  latest  accounts,  had  ceased 
hostilities,  and  was  strengthening  his  position.  The  bad 
feeling  against  the  British  was  spreading  to  the  other 
Chinese  ports.  . 

In  France,  the  high  prices  of  food  occasioned  uneasi- 
ness, and  Fould,  the  Minister  of  State,  had  been  sent  tc 
the  south  of  France,  on  a  private  mission  by  the  Em- 
peror  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  scarcity  and  dear 
Trade  in  Paris  was  in  a  very  unsa 


Turkey  is  about  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  delta 
of  the  Danube,  Austria  having  officially  notified  the 
Porte,  that  the  Austrian  troops  will  all  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Principalities,  by  the  21st  of  the  present  month 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  decided  upon  granting  a 
general  amnesty  to  all  political  offenders. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  about  to 
take  a  similar  step. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.— At  the  latest  accounts  iirom 
Nicaragua,  the  contest  between  Walker  and  the  allied 
Central  Americans  was  still  undecided.  Walker  was 
surrounded  by  his  enemies,  and  his  difficulties  appeared 
to  be  increasing.  A  number  of  partial  engagements  had 
taken  place,  but  there  was  an  evident  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  natives  to  risk  a  general  action. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  President  has  issued  his 
proclamation  ordering  the  sale  of  the  Indian  Trust  Lands 
in  Kansas,  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  months  next.  There 
are  about  650,000  acres  of  these  lands,  which  will  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  at  not  less  than  the 
praised  value.  The  treaty  which  has  been  secretly 
gotiated  with  Mexico,  is  stated  to  contemplate  a  loan  of 
§15,000,000.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  from  cus- 
toms by  Mexico,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  re-payment 
~'  ■     QO   stipulation  for  any  further 

transit  route  and  joint  postal 
arrangement  are  provided  for.  The  report  of  the  Inves- 
tigating Committee  charging  four  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  corrupt  practices,  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  that  body.  The  parties  all  denied  their 
guilt,  but  the  three  members  from  New  York,  i 
implicated,  feeling  that  the  sentiment  of  the  House  was 
against  them,  resigned  their  seats.  In  the  case  of  the 
member  from  Connecticut,  a  resolution  was  adopted  de- 
claring the  testimony  against  him  insufficient  to  warrant 
further  proceedings.  The  Senate  reconsidered  their  vote 
on  the  bill  authorizing  the  people  of  Minnesota  to  form 
a  Constitution  and  State  government,  and  finally  passed 
the  same  in  the  shape  it  came  from  the  House.  The 
Senate  adopted  a  substitute  for  the  Tariff  bill,  which 
ed  the  House.  The  Senate  bill  reduces  the  rates  of 
the  present  tariff  twenty  per  cent.  A  bill  also  passed 
the  Senate  to  expedite  the  construction  of  a  line  or  lines 
of  magnetic  telegraph,  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  San 
Francisco. 

Kansas  Affairs. — The  quiet  in  the  territory  has  been 
again  disturbed,  in  consequence  of  Gov.  Geary  refusing 
to  commission  a  man  named  Sherrard,  who  sought  the 
appointment  of  sheriff;  the  Governor  alleging  as  a  rea- 
son that  Sherrard  was  a  habitual  drunkard.  The  ruffian 
having  grossly  insulted  the  Governor,  and  offered  vio- 
lence to  his  secretary,  a  collision  between  the  friends  of 
the  parties  subsequently  occurred,  which  was  attended 
■with  bloodshed,  and  the  revival  of  the  old  feud  between 
the  pro-slavery  and  free-State  men.  Gov.  Geary  has 
organized  a  company  for  his  own  defence.  A  bill  has 
passed  the  Legislature  giving  the  County  Judges  juris- 
diction for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases,  and  authorizing 
the  trial  of  persons  before  these  petty  tribunals  without 
a  jury  or  an  indictment.  The  Legislature  has  also  passec' 
a  law  declaring  resistance  to  the  territorial  laws  punish 
able  with  death.  The  bill  repealing  the  test  oaths  which 
had  passed  the  Council,  was  rejected  in  the  House,  by 
almost  unanimous  vote. 

California.— The  last  steamer  at  New  Y'ork,  from  As- 
pinwall,  brought  about  §1,700,000  in  specie,  and  the 
San  Francisco  mails  of  Second  mo.  5th.  A  large  boulder 
of  gold-bearmg  quartz,  estimated  to  weigh  1000  pounds, 
had  been  found  at  Pilot  Hill,  near  Centreville,  El  Dorado 
county,  by  a  man  named  John  Brighton.  A  piece  of  the 
rock  weighing  76  pounds,  yielded  §1700  worth  of  gold. 
The  earthquake  in  the  previous  month  was  severely  felt 
throughout  the  lower  country,  and  particularly  at  Fort 
Tejon.  Immense  chasms,  ten  feet  wide,  and  extending 
in  length  forty  miles,  had  opened  in  various  parts  of  the 
southern  country,  and  large  streams  were  suddenly  found 
to  exist  at  places  where  no  water  had  been  observed  hi 
fore.  Great  masses  of  rock  and  earth  were  thrown  from 
the  lofty  mountain  peaks.  The  snow  in  American  val 
ley  was  36  feet  deep  in  places.  The  great  snow  storms 
have  retarded  the  labours  of  the  miners  in  the  northern 
mines.  In  other  portions  of  the  State,  the  mines 
were  yielding  well.     Reports  from  the  Arizona  Mining 


Company  are  of  the  most  flattering  kind.  A  large  num- 
ber of  emigrants  crossed  the  Colorado  river  at  Fort 
Yuma,  on  their  way  to  the  Gadsden  purchase.  An  emi- 
grating party  had  been  attacked  by  the  Apache  Indians  ; 
there  were  four  women  and  five  children  in  the  party  | 
all  of  the  women  and  four  of  the  children  were  killed  by 
the  savages.  Business  generally  in  California  was  dull, 
and  thousands  of  labouring  men  were  unable  to  obtain 
employment. 

N'eto  ror/c— Mortality  last  week,  448.  Of  scarlet  fever, 
41.  On  the  27th  ult.,  sales  of  red  wheat,  at  $1.52  a  §1.57  ; 
white,  at  §1.70  ;  corn,  at  77  cts.  for  old  yellow,  and  70 
cts.  a  73  cts.  for  new.  A  lot  of  ground,  at  the  corner  oBt 
Broadway  and  Grand  streets,  86  by  100  feet,  wa|i 
recently  sold  for  §200,000.  t 

Philadelphia.— ^loTteility  last  week,  213.  Adults,  80 1 
children,  133.  The  aggregate  exports  from  this  port  t(J" 
foreign  ports,  in  1856,  was  §7,899,977.  '■ 

The  Ohio  River,  is  now  in  fine  condition,  and  boats 
are  loading  at  Pittsburg  for  all  the  western  rivers.  The 
competition  for  freight  was  active,  and  the  rates  low. 

Utah.— The  dates  from  Salt  Lake  city  are  to  Twelfth 
mo.  4th.  Another  of  the  hand-cart  trains  had  just  ar- 
rived in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  Of  the  500  per- 
sons who  started  on  the  journey  across  the  plains,  one- 
fourth  died  on  the  way,  and  more  than  one  hundred  ol 
the  remainder  had  lost  their  hands  or  feet  by  the  severt 
cold,  in  the  mountains.  The  whole  would  have  perished, 
but  for  aid  sent  them  from  Salt  Lake.  A  reformation, 
as  it  is  called,  had  been  going  on  among  the  Mormons 
for  some  weeks.  The  wickedness  of  the  people  had  b( 
come  so  notorious,  that  the  leaders  began  to  see  th 
their  system  was  in  danger.  They  accordingly  call- 
upon  the  people  to  repent,  be  baptized,  and  renew  th' 
covenants.  Men  were  appointed  to  visit  every  hou^ 
and  obtain  written  answers,  under  oath,  to  a  series'i 
questions.  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Mayor  of  the  city 
second  Counsellor  of  Brigham  Young,  had  deceased.  T| 
account  says,  "  He  leaves  sei'en  disconsolate  widow 

Miscellaneous.— Decease  of  Dr.  Kane.— This  celebrat^i 
Arctic  explorer  died  at  Havana  on  the  16th  ult.,  mu 
esteemed  and  lamented  by  his  countrymen.  His  remai 
were  sent  to  the  United  States  for  interment  at  Philadi 
phia.  He  was  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age.  During  t 
course  of  his  short  and  adventurous  life,  he  had  visit 
nearly  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  encountered  har 
ships  and  dangers,  such  as  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of 
individual. 

Winier.—The  Milwaukie  (Wis.)  Sentinel  of  the 
ult.  says,  the  entire  northern  half  of  that  State  is  cov(i 
ed  with  snow,  to  the  depth  of  nearly  forty  feet. 

Fire  Damp. — There  was  an  explosion  from  fire  dai 
at  the  Egypt  Coal  Mine,  on  Deep  River,  N.  C,  a  1 
since,  by  which  five  men  were  killed. 

A  Large  Tree.— The  Wrightsville  (Pa.)  Star 
description  of  an  enormous  sycamore  on  Forge  Island, 
the  Susquehanna  river.  This  tree,  says  The  Star,  me; 
sures  in  circumference  at  the  butt,  forty-three  feet.  J 
eight  feet  from  the  ground,  it  divides  or  forks  into  fi' 
prongs,  each  of  which  is  as  large  round  at  the  fork  as 
hogshead ;  all  are  much  like  in  size,  and  ascend  six 
feet  without  a  limb. 

Steamboat  Sunh.—The  steamer  Humboldt  was  sunk 
the  Mississippi  river  last  week,  by  a  collision  with  tl 
steamer  Belfast.  The  vessel  and  cargo  were  lost,  ^ 
twenty-five  persons  were  drowned. 


re  dai 
I'ewd* 
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RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Thos.  Smedley,  Md.,  §2,  to  12,  vol 
from  Z.  W.  Boyce,  for  Paul  Boyce,  Vt.,  §2,  vol.  30 ;  ft 
Z.  Hampton,  lo.,  for  Jos.  Embree,  §2,  to  14,  vol.  30, 
Saml.  B.  Hampton,  §2,  to  23,  vol.  30  ;  from  Jos. 
Hildes,  Pa.,  §2,  vol.  30. 

WANTED. 
A  Teacher,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at  H 
donfield.     A  Friend  with  a  family  can  be  accommoda 
as  there  is  a  convenient  dwelling-house,   adjoining 
school-room.     Application  may  be  made  to 

Samdel  Nicholso 
Third  mo.  3d,  1857.  Josiah  B.  Evans. 


Died,  in  Fayston,  Vt.,  on  the  4th  of  First  month,  li 
Pacl  Boyce,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age ;  a  faitl 
sincere  Friend.  He  was  graciously  sustained  in  i 
patience,  through  a  short  but  painful  illness,  his 
guage  being  repeatedly,  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fig!  il 
have  finished  my  course  ;  I  have  kept  the  faith.  He  il 
forth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousne  SI 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELKOT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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Tor  "The  friend." 

Mary  Ijon. 

The  elevation  of  persons  from  very  humble  condi- 
tions in  life,  where  their  pecuniary  means  have  been 
limited,  and  their  opportunities  for  improvement 
1  few,  lead  us  to  regard  them  at  least  equally  with 
I  others  of  different  outward  means,  as  objects  of  the 
i  heavenly  Father's  continual  care,  protection,  and 
love.  When  they  are  raised  up  to  be  instruments 
of  good,  and  perhaps  of  peculiar  benefit  to  fellow- 
creatures,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  have 
been  under  his  guidance,  and  that  he  had  designs 
concerning  them,  which  they  may  not  have  perceived ; 
but  which,  through  submission  to  his  power,  they 
have  fulfilled,  and  wrought  their  own  work  of  salva- 
tion, and  contributed  to  the  real  welfare  of  many. 
Such  instances  should  encourage  others  in  similar 
difficult  circumstances  to  use  every  reasonable  and 
practicable  effort  to  cultivate  the  talents  which 
'have  been  given  them  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
seek  for  association  with  religious  persons,  by  whose 
sentiments  and  chaste  example,  they  may  be 
;guarded  from  the  evils  of  corrupt  society,  and 
jthrough  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  adopt 
iprinciples  and  a  course  of  life,  becoming  the  rank 
of  one  that  has  been  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  designed  for  immortality  and  eternal 
life  among  the  blessed. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  from  pe- 
irusing  the  life  of  Mary  Lyon,  who  rose  to  be  the 
chief  instrument  in  the  institution  of  the  Mount 
Holyoke  female  seminary,  situated  on  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  in  South  Hadley,  Mass.  She  was  born 
in  Buckland,  Franklin  county,  Mass.,  Second  mo. 
28th,  1797. 

The  following  is  chiefly  abstracted  from  the  me- 
moir of  her  life  and  labours  : — Her  ancestors  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Ashfield,  a  town  adjoin- 
ing Buckland,  in  the  same  county.  As  far  back 
as  they  can  be  traced,  they  lived,  with  one  or  two 
sxceptions,  to  a  very  advanced  age,  were  remark- 
ible  for  the  discharge  of  filial  duties,  and  were  of 
xreproachable  character.  All  are  represented  as 
"ollowers  of  Christ.  Isaac  Shepard,  her  maternal 
grandfather,  was  an  eminently  pious  man.  A  let- 
ter from  her  maternal  grandmother  is  preserved 
imong  Mary  Lyon's  papers,  written  with  the 
;remulous  hand  of  extreme  old  age ;  in  which  she 
says  it  is  more  than  seventy  years  since  she  "  listed 
I  soldier  for  Jesus."  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Jhileab  Smith,  a  man  of  ardent  piety,  whose  pray- 
irs  for  his  "posterity  to  the  latest  generation,"  are 
till  remembered  by  those  who  heard  him.     They 


appear  to  have  had  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  prayers  of  religious  persons. 

There  being  no  Baptist  meeting  in  the  vicinity, 
and  having  a  preference  for  that  profession,  he 
opened  his  house  for  public  worship,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  organizing  a  small  society  from  the 
border  of  three  adjoining  townships.  Of  this  little 
church  Chileab  Smith  was  the  first  leader  and  in- 
structor. Two  of  his  sons  became  preachers,  and 
one  of  them  succeeded  his  father  in  this  congrega- 
tion— a  good  man,  who  long  and  steadfastly  resisted 
the  current  of  error  and  immorality,  which  at 
times  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  community 
there.  Aaron  Lyon  and  Jemima  Shepard,  the 
parents  of  Mary,  were  both  members  of  this  con- 
gregation. Their  residence  was  in  Buckland,  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  parents  of  each. 
Her  father  was  remarkable  for  the  uniformity  of 
his  temper.  He  was  never  known  to  speak  an  an 
gry  word,  and  being  kind  and  obliging  in  his  man, 
ners,  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  neighbours,  and 
often  sent  for  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  dying.  Her 
mother  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  active 
piety.  Her  praise  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
churches,  and  that  Mary  was  afterwards  emphati 
cally  in  her  mother's  image.  Under  such  influences 
the  "germ  of  her  [Mary's]  character  received  the 
culture  that  decided  its  future  form  and  growth.'' 
It  is  not  known  how  many  of  her  excellences  or  prin- 
iples  of  action  are  to  be  attributed  to  early  and 
judicious  -parental  training;  for  often  "the  de 
scending  stream  of  influence  owes  its  salubrity  to 
the  salt  some  pious  hand  cast  into  it  at  a  point  so 
high,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  acknowledged  or 
known."  Mary  was  the  fifth  of  seven  children. 
Her  parents  were  not  among  the  rich  of  this  world 
From  a  small  farm  tilled  by  a  judicious  father,  and 
its  avails  managed  by  a  frugal  mother,  they  were 
enabled  to  meet  all  the  necessary  wants  of  their 
rising  famOy.  On  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1802 
at  the  age  of  forty-five,  they  were  left  to  depend 
mostly  on  their  own  exertions. 

Previous  to  this  period,  little  is  known  of  Mary 
Lyon.  We  learn  from  her  friends,  that  she  early 
exhibited  marks  of  a  reflecting  mind.  From  child 
hood  to  womanhood,  it  appears  she  was  remarkable 
for  a  solidity  of  mind  and  sobriety  of  deportment 
rarely  found  in  the  volatile  season  of  youth.  With 
teachableness,  energy,  frankness  and  warmth  of 
heart,  were  combined  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  an 
ardent  desire  to  do  something  to  augment  the  hap- 
piness of  her  friends.  To  this  were  added  a  keen 
perception  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  power  of  hu- 
morous description,  which  rendered  her  a  very 
enlivening  companion.  In  early  life,  her  opportunities 
for  education  were  limited  ;  but  being  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  which  is  known  to  have  ex- 
celled in  intelligence  and  scholarship,  she  undoubt- 
received  much  instruction  at  home.  Until  she 
was  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  there  was  a  district 
school,  within  a  mile  of  her  mother's  residence. 
From  the  time  that  she  was  old  enough  to  walk 
that  distance,  she  attended  it  regularly  when  it  was 
in  operation.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  was 
her  birthright.  But  he  who  breathed  into  her  so 
much  more  vital  fire  than  is  commonly  bestowed 
upon  an  individual,  adapted  her  outward  eircum- 


•stauces  to  its  safe  keeping.  She  was  not  born  to 
ease  and  aiBuenoe.  She  was  not  cradled  on  down, 
and  did  not  tread  on  soft  carpets,  or  loll  on  cus- 
hioned sofas,  or  ride  at  first  in  her  basket  cradle, 
and  afterwards  in  a  coach.  So  doing  and  faring, 
she  might,  by  middle  age,  have  become  so  enervated 
in  body  and  mind  as  scarce  to  adventure  to  set  the 
sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicateness 
and  tenderness.  Nor  was  she  given  to  literary 
parents,  who,  proud  of  the  prodigy,  might  have 
suffered  her  to  rock  and  read,  from  early  morn  to 
eve,  and  by  the  most  successful  hot-house  nurture, 
might  have  made  her  a  paragon  indeed,  but  might 
as  likely  have  opened  for  her  an  early  grave.  She 
was  thrown  into  a  neighbourhood  where  talent  and 
genius  were  little  talked  of  and  slightly  valued. 
The  honoured  parents  to  whom  she  was  committed, 
were  pious,  common-sense,  self-dependent,  hard- 
working people.  They  sought  first  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  all  things  needful  to  them  and  theirs, 
were  added  with  it.  In  their  little  and  quiet  nest, 
seven  mouths  opened  wide  for  bread ;  and  the 
loving  parents,  day  by  day,  filled  them,  not  with 
stones,  nor  dainties,  but  with  what  they  craved — 
sweet,  light  bread.  What,  though  they  wandered 
around  their  secluded  homestead  shoeless  in  sum- 
mer, the  warm  stockings  and  the  strong,  thick 
shoes  awaited  them  in  winter.  Mary,  like  the  rest, 
and  like  the  generality  of  children,  was  left  to  her 
own  resources,  to  look  after  her  own  comfort,  and 
provide  for  her  own  amusement.  Her  own  genius 
made  her  playthings.  Summer's  sun  browned  and 
crimsoned  her  beautiful  skin,  the  rain  and  the  wind 
played  with  her  fair  hair,  the  ice,  the  snow,  and  the 
hail  were  her  wonder  and  her  pastime.  Her  young 
hands  and  feet  were  soon  employed  in  healthful 
work  or  errands  of  love.  She  went  to  bed  sleepy, 
and  rose  refreshed. 

Multitudes  of  entertaining  books  did  not  cloy  her 
appetite  for  knowledge.  Even  the  district  school 
was  so  far  from  their  corner  of  the  world,  that  she 
could  enjoy  its  privileges  only  when  her  mother 
was  able  to  make  some  shift  to  get  her  boarded 
nearer  the  school-house.  The  Bible  was  the  first 
and  best  book  in  their,  family  library.  From  her 
earliest  infancy,  her  parents  had  read  it,  with  be- 
coming seriousness,  as  often  as  the  sun  roused  them 
the  duties  of  a  new  day.  Her  mother  told  her 
its  stories  before  she  could  read  them  for  herself 
For  want  of  other  books,  as  she  was  able,  Mary 
read  it  much,  and  treasured  up  its  words  of  wis- 
dom in  a  singularly  tenacious  memory.  In  another 
book,  she  turned  leaf  after  leaf,  that  never  tires  by 
repetition.  Their  little  brown  house,  snugly  nestled 
under  the  hill,  was  surrounded  with  the  wildest 
scenery.  Her  young  and  eager  curiosity  turned  to 
nature  for  its  refreshment  and  supplies.  The 
flowers,  the  blossoms  and  the  fruit,  the  rocks,  the 
hillocks  and  the  dells,  as  she  tells  us,  employed  her 
opening  mind.  No  feeling  of  degradation  ever  rose 
in  young  Mary's  heart.  She  was  never  an  object 
of  charity.  After  her  father's  death,  her  mother 
husbanded  their  little  income  so  thriftily,  that  it 
met  their  simple  wants,  and  left  them  their  mite 
for  charity.  She  used  to  enumerate  it  among  her 
early  mercies  that  she  never  knew  a  servile,  cring- 
ing fear  of  those  born  to  better  things  than  herself 
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Iler  mother,  the  sun  of  their  little  circle,  the  ad- 
mired of  all  admirers  in  that  neighbourhood  for  her 
goodness  and  skill,  walked  a  queen  among  them. 
Her  children  knew  it.  So  while  Mary,  unfettered 
by  custom  and  fashion,  in  her  short  and  scanty 
robe,  ranging  from  one  end  of  the  farm  to  the  other, 
was  acquiring  bone,  flesh,  and  sinew,  that  could 
stand  the  drafts  of  future  days,  she  felt  herself  as 
good  as  the  best.  As  she  grew  in  strength,  she  was 
busily  and  laboriously  employed.  She  knew  what 
it  was  to  labour,  working  with  her  own  hands.  Her 
far-sighted  mother  had  no  drones  in  that  little  hive. 
She  worked  in  the  most  agreeable  of  all  circum- 
stances, in  the  society,  and  under  the  eye  of  that 
cheerful,  capable  mother.  Up  with  the  lark,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  she  went  from  one  sort  of  work 
to  another,  never  tired,  never  unhappy,  never  dis- 
contented. How  beautifully  she  always  spoke  of 
woman's  sphere  of  labour !  "  So  much  variety, 
such  pleasant  work  !"  she  used  to  say,  "  so  unlike 
the  monotonous  task  of  drawing  out  the  waxed-end, 
or  driving  the  peg  all  day  long." 

When  at  her  second  marriage,  in  1810,  her  mo- 
ther removed  to  a  new  home,  Mary  remained  un- 
der the  paternal  roof,  sole  mistress  and  servant  in 
front  room  and  kitchen,  doing  a  hired  girl's  work 
for  a  hired  girl's  wages,  but  lending  head  and  heart, 
as  well  as  hands,  to  her  beloved  employer,  being 
then  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  She  was  not  merely 
keeping  house  for  a  brother ;  she  was  educating 
herself  for  her  future  and  more  important  labour 
Though  not  naturally  very  handy,  she  brought  to 
her  work,  strength,  energy,  prudence  and  persevC' 
ranee.  She  always  gave  her  mind  to  the  thing  sh( 
was  doing,  whether  it  were  preparing  a  meal,  cal 
culating  an  eclipse,  teaching  a  child  to  cipher,  lis- 
tening to  a  sermon,  or  writing  an  essay  on  female 
education.  Her  perseverance  carried  her  through 
all  she  Bndertook.  With  all  her  inaptitude  for 
mechanical  pursuits,  she  could  spin  and  weave  as 
well  as  any  of  her  kinswomen  of  those  days.  The 
blue-fulled  cloth  habit,  which  she  wore  at  Derry 
and  Ispwich,  in  1827  and  1828,  she  spun  and  wove 
herself.  She  could  make  a  batch  of  bread  or  a  tin 
of  biscuit,  without  wasting  a  dust  of  flour.  She 
could  clear-starch,  as  well  as  any  laundress  in  the 
Gloves  and  window-curtains  she  could  net 
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evenly  and  cleverly.  Whatever  her  correspondents 
may  think,  she  once  wrote  a  very  fair  and  legible 
hand.  There  is,  in  the  writer's  possession,  a  rem- 
nant of  a  muslin  neckerchief  which  she  embroidered, 
and  it  does  credit  to  her  needle.  She  took  all  the 
greater  pleasure  in  doing  these  and  the  like  things, 
'  they  came  hard  to  her. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend 

A  Visit  from  tlie  Esqnimani, 

(Concluded  from  page  172.) 

"  In  the  morning  they  were  anxious  to  go  ;  but 
I  ha,d  given  orders  to  detain  them  for  a  parting 
teryiew  with  myself  It  resulted  in  a  treaty,  brief 
in  its  terms,  that  it  might  be  certainly  remembered, 
and  mutually  beneficial,  that  it  might  possibly  be 
kept.  I  tried  to  make  them  understand  what  a 
powerful  Prospero  they  had  had  for  a  host,  and 
how  beneficent  he  would  prove  himself  so  Ions 
they  did  his  bidding.  And,  as  an  earnest  of"  my 
favour,  I  bought  all  the  walrus-meat  they  had  to 
spare,  and  four  of  their  dogs,  enriching  them  in  re- 
turn with  needles  and  beads,  and  a  treasure  of  old 
cask-staves.  In  the  fulness  of  their  gratitude,  they 
pledged  themselves  emphatically  to  return  in  a  few 
days  with  more  meat,  and  to  allow  me  the  use  of 
their  dogs  and  sledges  for  my  excursions  to  the 
north._  I  then  gave  thorn  leave  to  go.  They  yoked 
in  their  dogs  in  less  than  two  minutes,  got  on  their 


sledges,  cracked  their  two  fathom  and  a  half  long 
seal-skin  whips,  and  were  ofi'  down  the  ice  to  the 
outh-west  at  a  rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour. 
They  did  not  rctui-n  :  I  had  read  enough  of  treaty- 
makings  not  to  expect  them  too  confidently.  But 
next  day  came  a  party  of  five,  on  foot ;  two  old 
men,  one  of  middle  age,  and  a  couple  of  gawky 
boys.  We  had  missed  a  number  of  articles  soon 
after  the  first  party  left  us,  an  axe,  a  saw,  and  some 
knives.  We  found  afterward  that  our  store-house 
at  Butler  Island  had  been  entered  ;  we  were  too 
short-handed  to  guard  it  by  a  special  watch.  Be- 
sides all  this,  reconnoitring  stealthily  beyond  Sylvia 
Head,  we  discovered  a  train  of  sledges  drawn  up 
behind  the  hummocks.  There  was  cause  for  appre- 
hension in  all  this  ;  but  I  felt  that  I  could  not  aflbrd 
to  break  with  the  rogues.  They  had  it  in  their 
power  to  molest  us  seriously  in  our  sledge-travel ; 
they  could  make  our  hunts  around  the  harbour  dan- 
gerous ;  and  my  best  chance  of  obtaining  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fresh  meat,  our  great  desideratum 
was  by  their  agency.  I  treated  the  new  party  with 
marked  kindness,  and  gave  them  many  presents 
but  took  care  to  make  them  aware  that,  until  al 
the  missing  articles  were  restored,  no  member  of 
the  tribe  would  be  admitted  again  as  a  guest  on 
board  the  brig.  They  went  off  with  many  panto 
mimic  protestations  of  innocence ;  but  McGary, 
nevertheless,  caught  the  incorrigible  scamps  stealing 
a  coal-barrel  as  they  passed  Butler  Island,  and  ex- 
pedited their  journey  homeward  by  firing  among 
them  a  charge  of  small  shot.  Still,  one  peculia: 
worthy — we  thought  it  must  have  been  the  venera- 
ble of  the  party,  whom  I  knew  afterward  as  ; 
stanch  friend,  old  Shang-huh — managed  to  work 
round  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  to  cut  to  pieces 
y  India-rubber  boat,  which  had  been  left  on  the 
floe  since  Mr.  Brooks's  disaster,  and  to  carry 
every  particle  of  the  wood. 

A  few  days  after  this,  an  agile,  elfin  youth 
drove  up  to  our  floe  in  open  day.  He  was  spright- 
ly and  good-looking,  and  had  quite  a  neat  turn-out 
of  sledge  and  dogs.  He  told  his  name  with  frank- 
ness :  '  Myoiik,  I  am,' — and  where  he  lived.  We 
asked  him  about  the  boat ;  but  he  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  refused  either  to  confess  or  repent. 
He  was  surprised  when  I  ordered  him  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  hold.  At  first  he  refused  to  eat,  and 
sat  down  in  the  deepest  grief ;  but  after  awhile  he 
began  to  sing,  and  then  to  talk  and  cry,  and  then 
to  sing  again,  and  so  he  kept  on  rehearsing  his 
limited  solfeggio, — and  crying  and  talking  by  turns 
till  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  When  I  turned  in  he 
was  still  noisily  disconsolate.  There  was  a  sim- 
plicity and  bonhommie  about  this  boy  that  interest- 
ed me  much  ;  and  I  confess  that  when  I  made  my 
appearance  next  morning, — I  could  hardly  conceal 
it  Irom  the  gentleman  on  duty,  whom  I  affected  to 
censure, — I  was  glad  my  bird  had  flown.  Some- 
time during  the  morning-watch,  he  had  succeeded 
in  throwing  ofi'  the  hatch  and  escaping. 

"  We  suspected  that  he  had  confederates  ashore, 
for  his  dogs  had  escaped  with  as  much  address  as 
himself.  I  was  convinced,  however,  that  I  had  the 
truth  from  him,  where  he  lived,  and  how  many 
lived  with  him ;  my  cross-examination  on  these 
points  having  been  very  complete  and  satisfactory." 
Although  this  fii-st  interview  with  the  Escj[uimaux 
appeared  somewhat  unpropitious,  Dr.  Kane  after  a 
time,  succeeded  in  acquiring  almost  unbounded 
influence  over  them.  He  carried  his  point  by  min- 
gled firmness  and  forbearance,  always  asserting  and 
maintaining  toward  them  the  attitude  of  conscious 
superiority.  When,  more  than  a  j'ear  afterward 
he  was  about  taking  his  departure  from  the  inhos- 
pitable region  inhabited  by  these  poor  people,  hii 
feelings  towards  them  were  those  of  pity  and  sym 


pathy,  almost  amounting  to  gratitude  and  esteem. 
We  append  a  few  extracts  in  illustration  of  the 
^lations  then  subsisting  between  the  parties. 
"  July  18th,  The  Esquimaux  are  camped  by  our 
de, — the  whole  settlement  of  Etah  congregated 
around  the  '  big  caldron'  of  Cape  Alexander,  to  bid 
us  good-bye.  There  are  Metek,  and  Neealik  his  wife, 
our  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  Eider-duck,  and  their 
five  children,  commencing  with  Myouk,  my  body- 
guard, and  ending  with  the  vcntricose  little  Accom( 
dak.      There  is  Nessark  and  Anak  his  wife,  am 
Tellerk  the  'Eight  Arm,'  and  Amaeenalikhis  wif< 
and  Sip-see,  and  Marseemah  and  Aningnah, — am 
who  not?      I  can  name  them  every  one,  and  the 
know  us  as  well.      We  have  found  brothers  in 
strange  land.     Each  one  has  a  knife,  or  a  file,  or  a 
saw,  or  some  such  treasured  keepsake  ;  and  the  chil- 
dren have  a  lump  of  soap,  the  greatest  of  all  great 
medicines.  The  merry  little  urchinsbreak  in  upon  me 
even  now  as  I  am  writing  :  '  Kuyanake,  kuyanake, 
Nalegak-so  ak !'  Thank  you,  thank  you,  big  chief! 
while  Myouk  is  crowding  fresh  presents  of  raW' 
birds  on  me  as  if  I  could  eat  forever,  and  poon 
Aningnah  is  crying  beside  the  tent-curtain,  wiping,; 
her  eyes  on  a  bird-skin  ! 

"  My  heart  warms  to  these  poor,  dirty,  miserable 
yet  happy  beings,  so  long  our  neighbours,  and  o 
late  so  stanchly  our  friends.  Theirs  is  no  affecta 
tion  of  regret.  There  are  twenty-two  of  then 
around  me,  also  busy  in  good  offices  to  the  Doct 
Kayens ;  and  there  are  only  two  women  and  th 
old  blind  patriarch  Kreseek,  'Drift-wood,'  left  bt  ' 
hind  at  the  settlement.  But  see  !  more  of  then 
are  coming  up, — boys  ten  years  old  pushing  forwarc 
babies  on  their  sledges.  The  whole  nation  is  gypsy 
ing  with  us  upon  the  icy  meadows.  We  cook  to 
them  in  our  big  camp-kettle  ;  they  sleep  in  the  Ile( 
Erie ;  a  berg  close  at  hand  supplies  them  with  water 
and  thus,  rich  in  all  that  they  value, — sleep  an( 
food  and  drink  and  companionship,  with  thei: 
treasured,  short-lived,  summer  sun  above  them,  thd 
beau  ideal  and  sum  of  Esquimaux  blessings,  thei 
supremely  happy.  Poor  creatures  !  It  is  onli 
sis  months  ago  that  starvation  was  among  themj: 
many  of  the  faces  around  me  have  not  yet  lost  the 
lines  of  wasting  suspense.  The  walrus-season  is 
again  of  doubilul  productiveness,  and  they  are  cut 
off  from  their  brethren  to  the  south,  at  Netelik  and 
Appah,  until  winter  rebuilds  the  avenue  of  ice 
With  all  this,  no  thoughts  of  the  future  cross  them. 
Babies  squall,  and  women  chatter,  and  the  met 
weave  their  long  yarns  with  peals  of  rattling  heartj 
laughter  between.  Ever  since  we  reached  Pekinjt- 
lik,  these  friends  of  ours  have  considered  ui 
guests.  They  have  given  us  hand-sledges  for  o^i 
baggage,  and  taken  turns  about  in  watches  to  carr; 
us  and  it  to  the  water's  edge.  | 

But  for  them  our  dreary  journey  would  '[is.ii 
been  prolonged  at  least  a  fortnight,  and  we  are  e 
late  even  now  that  hours  may  measure  our  live 
Bletek,  Myouk,  Nessark,  Marseemah,  Eskee,  an 
the  half-grown  boys,  have  been  our  chief  labourer 
but  women,  children,  and  dogs  are  all  bearing  the: 
part.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  thei 
Esquimaux  heretofore,  stealing  was  the  only  grai 
one.  Treachery  they  may  have  conceived  ;  and 
have  reason  to  believe  that,  under  superstitious  feai 
of  an  evil  influence  from  our  presence,  they  woul 
at  one  time  have  been  glad  to  destroy  us.  But  tl 
day  of  all  this  has  passed  away.  When  troub 
came  to  us  and  to  them,  and  we  bent  ourselves 
their  habits, — when  we  looked  to  them  to  procu  ', 
us  fresh  meat,  and  they  found  at  our  poor  OiJmia  ii 
soak  shelter  and  protection  during  their  wild-ba 
hunts, — then  we  were  so  blended  in  our  intereB' 
as  well  as  modes  of  life,  that  every  trace  • 
enmity   wore    away.     *     *     *     Although   sini 
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Ohlseu's  death,  numberless  articles  of  inestimable 
value  to  them  have  been  scattered  upon  the  ice 
unwatehed,  they  have  not  stolen  a  nail.  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  Motek,  upon  my  alluding  to 
the  manner  in  which  property  of  all  sorts,  was  ex- 
posed without  pilfering,  explained  through  Peter- 
sen, in  these  two  short  sentences,  the  argument  of 
their  morality  :— '  You  have  done  us  good.  We 
are  not  hungry;  we  will  not  take,  (steal).— You 
have  done  us  good  ;  we  want  to  help  you :  we  are 
friends.'  I  made  my  last  visit  to  Etah  while  we 
were  waiting  the  issue  of  the  storm.  I  saw  old 
Kreseek  the  blind  man,  and  listened  to  his  long 
good-bye  talk.  I  had  passed  with  the  Esquimaux 
as  an  angekok,  in  virtue  of  simple  exploits  of  natu 
ral  magic ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  regular  old  times 
entertainments  of  our  visitors  at  the  brig,  to  see  my 
hand  terrible  with  blazing  ether,  whfle  it  lifted 
nails  with  a  magnet.     I  tried  now  to  communicate 

portion  of  my  wonder-working  talent.  I  made 
lens  of  ice  before  them,  and  '  drew  down  the  sun, 
so  as  to  light  the  moss  under  their  kolupsut.  I  did 
not  quite  understand  old  Kreseek,  and  I  was  not 
quite  sure  he  understood  himself.  But  I  trusted  to 
the  others  to  explain  to  him  what  I  had  done,  and 
burned  the  back  of  his  hand  for  a  testimony  in  the 
friendly  manner.  After  all  which,  with  a 
reputation  for  wisdom  which,  I  dare  say,  will  live 
"  their  short  annals,  I  wended  my  way  to  the  brig 
igain.  *  *  *  We  had  quite  a  scene  distri- 
jutmg  our  last  presents.  My  amputating-knives, 
;he  great  gift  of  all,  went  to  Metek  and  Nessark  ; 
)ut  every  one  had  something  as  his  special  prize. 
Jur  dogs  went  to  the  community  at  largo,  as  tenants 
n  common,  except  Toodla-mik  and  Whitey,  our 
•epresentative  dogs  through  very  many  trials.  I 
!ould  not  part  with  them,  the  leaders  of  my  team  ; 
.  have  them  still.  •*  *  *  a^j  no^  j^  ^^^ 
emained  for  us  to  make  our  farewell  to  these  deso- 
ate  and  confiding  people.  I  gathered  them  round 
ne  on  the  ice-beach,  and  talked  to  them  as  brothers, 
or  whose  kindness  I  had  still  a  return  to  make.  I 
old  them  what  I  knew  of  the  tribes  from  which 
hey  were  separated  by  the  glacier  and  the  sea,  of 
heresources  that  abounded  in  those  less  ungenial 
not  very  far  off  to  the  south,  the  greater 
luration  of  daylight,  the  less  intensity  of  the  cold 
he  facilities  of  the  hunt,  the  frequent  drift-wood 
he  kayak,  and  the  fishing-net.  I  tried  to  explain 
0  them  how,  under  bold   and  cautious  guidance 
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of  dry  food,  per  day,  are  required  for  each  indivi- 
dual ;  of  this  about  throe-fourths  are  vegetable,  and 
the  rest  animal.  At  the  close  of  an  entire  year 
the  amount  is  upwards  of  800  pounds.  Enume- 
rating under  the  title  of  water  all  the  various 
drinks— cofl'ee,  tea,  alcohol,  wine,  &c.— its  estimated 
quantity  is  about  1500  pounds  per  annum.  That 
tor  the  air  received  by  breathing  may  be  taken  at 
800  pounds.  With  these  figures  before  us,  says  the 
Medical  World,  we  are  able  to  see  how  the  case 
stands.  The  food,  water  and  air  which  a  man  re- 
ceives, amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  more  than  3000 
pounds  a  year;  that  is,  to  about  a  ton  and  a  half, 
or  more  than  twenty  times  his  weight.  This  cuor-' 
mous  quantity  may  well  attract  our  attention  to 
the  expenditure  of  material  required  for  supportiuo' 
life.  A  living  being  is  the  result  and  representa° 
tion  of  change  on  a  prodigious  scale. 


For  "  The  Frieud.'' 


bey  might  reach  there  in  a  few  seasons  of  patient 
larch.  I  gave  them  drawings  of  the  coast,  with 
Is  headlands  and  hunting  grounds,  as  far  as  Cape 
ihackleton,  and  its  best  camping-stations  from  Red 
lead  to  the  Danish  settlements.  They  listened 
rith  breathless  interest,  closing  their  circle  round 
le,  and,  as  Petersen  described  the  big  ussuk,  the 
rhite  whale,  the  bear,  and  the  long  open  water- 
unts  with  the  kayak  and  the  rifle,  they  looked  at 
ach  other  with  a  significance  not  to  be  misuuder- 
tood.  They  would  anxiously  have  made  me 
romise  that  I  would  some  day  return  and  carry  a 
)ad  of  them  down  to  the  settlements  ;  and  I  shall 
ot  wonder  if— guided,  perhaps,  by  Hans,— they 
ereafter  attempt  the  journey  without  other  aid. 

"This  was  ourparting.  A  letter  which  I  addressed 
t  the  moment  of  reaching  the  settlements,  to  the 
utheran  Missions,  the  tutelar  society  of  the  E^qui- 
laux  of  Greenland,  will  attest  the  sincerity  of  my 
rofessions  and  my  willingness  to  assist  in  sivino- 
lem  effect."  ° 


Yearly  Ibod  of  One  Maw.— From  the    army 

nd  navy  diet  scales  of  France  and  England,  which, 

course,  are  based  upon  the  recognized  necessities' 
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'A  Word  of  Exliortat.. 
The  humbla  christian  traveller  has  need  of  that 
faith,  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  to  enable  him  to 
bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  the  various  trials  and 
proving  dispensations,  that  are  permitted  to  attend 
him  during  his  passage  through  this  vale  of  tears ; 
for  such,  his  sojourn  here  is  often  felt  to  be :  sor- 
rowing as  he  must,  not  only  on  account  of  his  own 
falling  short  of  that  high  standard  of  holiness 
whereunto  he  is  called,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
low  state  of  the  church.  To  be  favoured  with  a 
portion  of  living  faith,  is  an  excellent,  animatino- 
cordial  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  hold  on  his  way*^ 
and,  to  look  unto  his  almighty  Helper  with  trust 
and  confidence  in  his  promises ;  who  hath  declared 
through  his  servant,  "  As  the  mountains  are  round 
ibout  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his 
people,  from  henceforth  and  forever. 
_  O,  that  the  faithful  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety might  be  encouraged  to  rely  upon  \\m  who 
gathered  us  to  be  a  people,  and  who  is  able,  by  the 
same  divine  power,  to  settle  us  upon  the  Kock  of 
Ages ;  that  his  banner  of  truth  and  righteousness 
may  be  displayed  by  us,  as  in  days  gone  by,  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  peace  and  har- 
mony which  becomes  the  followers  of  a  crucified 
and  arisen  Lord,  may  be  restored  to  us  as  a  peopL , 
so  that  the  offerings  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  might 
be  pleasant  unto  the  Lord,  as  in  days  of  old,  and 
as  in  former  years.  His  power  is  the  same  that  it 
ever  was,  and  he  can  turn  the  captivity  of  his  peo- 
ple as  the  streams  in  the  south  ;  no  cloud  can  hano- 
over  the  church  so  thick,  but  the  all-penetratin° 
eye  of  her  Holy  Head  sees  it  altogether.  Let  us 
then,  as  with  the  heart  of  one  man,  cast  all  our 
care  upon  him  who  careth  for  us.  His  love  is  great 
to  us  ward,  for  he  gave  himself  for  the  church,  "  that 
he  might  sanctify,  and  cleanse  it,  by  the  was'hinfr  of 
water  by  the  Word,  that  he  might  present  it  to  htm- 
self  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle 
or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy,  and 
without  blemish." 

My  heart  is  turned  with  strong  cries  unto  th. 
Lord,  on  behalf  of  his  poor  afflicted  people,  that  he 
might  turn  us  individually  unto  himself,  as  a  man 
turneth  the  water-course  in  his  field  ;  that  he  might 
be  our  God,  and  that  we  might  indeed  be  his  peo- 
ple, showing  forth  his  praise  by  an  every  day  walk- 
ing in  the  way  of  the  holy  cross,  as  did  faithful 
servants  and  hand-maids  of  the  Lord,  who  have 
gone  before  us.  Then  will  the  doctrines  and  tes- 
timonies of  the  gospel,  as  held  by  our  religious  So- 
ciety, be  felt  to  be  very  precious,  and  the  discipline, 
which  has  been  established  by  divine  authority,  and 


the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  o""  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  members  will  be  one  another's  joy  in  the  Lord! 
But  let  us  not  distrust  the  superintending  care 
of  the  Lord,  our  ever  adorable  helper,  nor  conclude 
that  he  has  forgotten  to  be  gracious,  or  that  he 
has  in  anger  shut  up  his  tender  mercies ;  for  at  this 
moment,  he  is  watching  over  his  stripped  and 
peeled  people,  and  his  will  is,  so  to  work  in  the 
hearts  of  sons  and  daughters,  that  all  that  is  contrary 
to  his  pure  Spirit,  may  be  removed  therefrom;  that 
so  he  whose  right  it  is  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men,  may  rule  over  all  in  us,  to  his  own 
glory  and  to  our  unspeakable  peace. 

Lear  Friends,  may  our  hearts  be  directed  to  the 
love  of  God,  and  to  the  patient  waiting  for  Christ 
that  he  may  do  great  things  for  us,  even  to  raise 
us  into  newness  of  life.  Then,  how  jealous  should 
we  be  over  ourselves,  that  in  all  things  we  may 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour,  freely  giviu'T 
up  that  life  we  have  had  in  forbidden  things  ;  be° 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  that  life  in  us,  which  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God  ;  and  he  would  take  unto 
himself  his  great  power,  and  bring  us  into  near 
unity  with  and  fellow-feeling  one  for  another;  for 
It  IS  his  quickened  and  redeemed  children  that  are 
favoured  with  that  evidence  adduced  by  the  Apos- 
tle :  "We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren." 

In  conclusion,  dear  Friends,  may  we  more  and 
more  give  evidence  of  an  humble  trust  in  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  the  unslumbering  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
and  be  favoured  to  experience  the  truth  of  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Lord :— "  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  an- 
other ; '_'  that  being  brought  into  the  oneness  which  is 
in  Christ,  keeping  our  ranks  in  rin;hteousness  under 
his  banner,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  advance  in  the 
work  of  our  day,  to  his  praise  and  our  own  peace. 

Ohio,  Third  mo.  2d,  1857. 


.  .  »S.  ^u  u,..i»  o.  men  lu  aeuvc  iiie,  it  is  interred  which  has  long  proved  as  a  hedge  about  us,  w  11  be 
lat  about  two  and  one-fourth  pounds  avoirdupois]  faithfully  maintained  ;  and  walking  in  the  light  of 


Tli£  Mcwlstrom.— This  famous  whiripool,  so  well 
known  to  every  school-boy,  as  the  greatest  "  sucker" 
m  the  worid,  bids  fair  to  be  shorn  of  all  its  terrors, 
as  science  gradually  supplants  superstition.  A  writer 
in  the  "  Scientific  American"  says  :  "  I  have  been 
informed  by  a  European  acquaintance  that  the 
Maelstrom  has  no  existence.  A  nautical  and  scien- 
tific commission  went  out  and  sailed  all  around  and 
all  over  where  the  Maelstrom  was  said  to  be,  but 
could  not  find  it ;  the  sea  was  as  smooth  where  the 
whirlpool  ought  to  be  as  any  other  part  of  the  Ger- 
man ocean." 

The  Gulf  of  Coryvreekan,  near  the  Island  of 
Jura,  in  the  Hebrides,  used  to  be  the  terror  of  ma- 
riners, and  bore  a  character,  second  only  to  the 
Maelstrom  for  danger.  Here,  however,  as  in  the 
Pentland  Firth,  between  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys, 
a  rapid  tide  running  through  narrow  straits,  over 
rough  and  rocky  bottom,  would  naturally  cause, 
at  certain  seasons,  terrific  overfalls,  very  dangerou.s 
to  pass  in  small,  deep-laden  coasters  or  open  boats ; 
while,  in  the  eddies,  small  whirlpools  would  be 
formed  sufficient  to  swamp  a  boat  of  small  size  too 
heavily  freighted.  These  places,  being  daily  passed 
by  vessels,  were  soon  shorn  of  their  dangerous  re- 
putation, while  the  Maelstrom,  being  more  distant 
and  out  of  the  usual  track  of  traders,  has,  only 
recently,  been  deprived  of  its  mysterious  horrors, 
and,  like  the  Upas  tree  of  Java,  must  now  take  its 
place  as  an  "exploded  humbufr." 


Forgiveness  of  Injuries. 

The  spontaneous  feeling  of  every  man  on  being 

injured,  is  that  of  an  individual  who  once  laid  the 

particulars  of  a  flagrant   affront  he  had   received 

before  an  eminent  English  barrister  and  judge,  ajid 
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asked  him,  "  if  it  would  not  be  manly  to  resent  it  ?" 
This  was  human  nature.  It  was  a  superhuman  na- 
ture which  prompted  the  noble  reply :  "  Yes,  it  will 
be  manly  to  resent  it;  but  it  will  be  godlike  to  for- 
give it.'"  If  we  admire  this  spirit — as  we  certainly 
must — why  shall  we  not  emulate  it  ?  Inculcated 
as  it  is,  both  by  the  precept  and  example  of  the 
Saviour,  it  is  still  further  commended  to  u.s  by  its 
adaptation  to  promote  our  own  happiness.  For 
what  is  resentment  but  "  a  union  of  sorrow  with 
malignity — a  combination  of  a  passion  which  all 
endeavour  to  avoid  with  a  passion  which  all  con- 
cur to  detest  ?  The  man  who  retires  to  meditate 
mischief,  and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage — whose 
thoughts  are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress 
and  contrivances  of  ruin — whose  mind  never  pauses 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufferings,  but  to 
indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of  an- 
other— may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  most 
miserable  of  human  beings,  among  those  who  are 
guilty  without  a  reward,  who  have  neither  the  glad- 
ness of  prosperity,  nor  the  calm  of  innocence."  It 
is  a  still  weightier  motive  to  the  culture  of  a  meek 
and  benevolent  spirit,  that  "  of  him  who  hopes  to 
be  forgiven,  it  is  indispensably  required  that  he 
forgive.  On  this  great  duty,  eternity  is  suspended ; 
and  to  him  that  refuses  to  practise  it,  the  throne  of 
mercy  is  inaccessible,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
has  been  born  in  vain." — Leisure  Hour. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

BlOGKAPHICAl  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(CoQtinned  from  page  2Di.) 
ANN   PHTPPS. 

Ann  Phipps  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  Old  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1681.  At  what  time  she  came 
to  Pennsylvania,  we  know  not,  neither  do  we  find 
when  she  was  married  to  John  Phipps,  of  Abing- 
ton.  Our  first  notice  of  her  is  in  the  year  1717, 
when  she  was  an  acceptable  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  a  useful  member,  in  other  respects,  of  Abing- 
ton  jyionthly  Meeting.  We  have  no  account  of  her 
services,  save  the  brief  testimony,  "  She  was  exem- 
plary in  life  and  conversation,  and  in  unity  with 
her  friends."  She  died  at  Abington,  Seventh  mo. 
36th,  1743  ;  aged  52  years, 

EDMUND    SOM^RS. 

Edmund  Somers,  son  of  those  valuable  Friends, 
John  and  Hannah  Somers,  was  born  at  Great 
Egg  Harbour,  West  Jersey,  in  the  year  1706. 
Being  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord,  he,  as  he  submitted  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
■witnessed  his  own  will  slain,  and  an  increase  in  the 
increase  of  God.  As  he  grew  in  grace,  a  dispensa- 
tion of  gospel  mipistj-y  was  committed  to  him,  in 
Tyhioh  he  came  forth  about  the  29th  year  of  his 
age.  "  He  was,"  says  the  memorial  issued  concern- 
ing him,  "  zealously  concerned  to  maintain  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  in  the  several  branches  thereof, 
exemplary  in  life  and  conversation,  and  a  diligent 
attender  of  religious  meetings."  He  was  faithful 
in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  and  "  lived  and  died 
good  unity  with  Friends."  His  decease  took  place 
ip  the  Eleventh  month,  1743,  being  in  the  38th 
year  of  hjs  age. 

GEORGE   WILLIAMS. 

George  Williams  was  born  about  the  year  1 685 
or  1686.  His  residence  was  at  Shrewsbury,  East 
Jersey,  and  having,  whilst  young  in  years,  wit- 
pessed  the  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  he 
became  fitted  for  usefulness  amongst  his  peighbours, 
and  in  the  church  militant.     He  was  favoured  \yith 


two  loving  wives  in  the  course  of  his  life,  both  accept- 
able ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  zealously  concerned 
that  their  household  should  give  evidence  that  the 
heads  thereof  were  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ. 

His  friends  say  of  George,  "  He  was  a  man  well- 
beloved  amongst  his  neighbours,  acquaintance  and 
relations,  for  his  honest,  upright  dealing  among  men. 
He  was  plain  in  his  habit,  and  kept  his  family  so ; 

lover  of  good  men ;  kept  an  open  house,  and  en- 
tertained his  friends  with  cheerfulness." 

He  was  "an  overseer  and  elder  many  years," 
"and  left  a  good  savour  behind  him."  He  died 
First  mo.  18th,  1744;  aged  58  or  59  years. 

ISAAC    ANTRIM. 

Of  this  Friend,  an  elder  of  Springfield,  Burling- 
ton Monthly  Meeting,  who  died  Second  mo.  3d, 
1744,  we  find  no  record  but  this:  "  On  his  death- 
bed, he  gave  religious  and  seasonable  advice  to  his 
children  and  others." 

JOHN   WOOD. 

John  Wood,  "  an  elder  and  Friend  in  good  es- 
teem," of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  deceased 
Eleventh  mo.  6th,  1744. 

ELEANOR  SEVAN. 

This  minister  of  the  gospel  was  long  a  member 
of  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting.  We  know  not  at 
what  period  she  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  neither 
when  she  married,  or  when  she  was  left  a  widow. 
It  appears  that  m  any  trials  had  been  meted  out  to  her 
by  lier  heavenly  Father,  and  that  she  had  borne  the 
proving  dispensations  with  patient  resignation,  under 
which  his  presence  had  been  as  an  arm  of  strength. 
For  more  than  forty  years,  she  had  lived  in  unity 
with  her  friends  at  Haverford,  when,  in  the  early 
part  of  1737,  she  removed  to  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, being  then  an  aged  woman.  The  certificate 
she  brought  with  her,  styles  her,  "our  ancient 
friend,  Eleanor  Bevan,"  and  then  certifies,  "  She 
lived  in  fellowship  with  us  upwards  of  forty  years ; 
her  life  circumspect,  and  her  conversation  inoffen- 
sive, well  suiting  the  tender  and  seasonable  exhor- 
tations she  sometimes  has  been  concerned  to  drop 
publicly  amongst  us,  which  we  had  unity  with,  and 
were  edifying.  We  recommend  her  to  your  no- 
tice, with  desires,  that  she  may  witness  the  same 
power  that  hath  hitherto  supported  her  under  va- 
rious exercises  to  be  her  stay  and  consolation  ir 
declining  years." 

She  appears  to  have  soon  returned  to  Haverford 
where  her  health  and  strength  declining,  she  de- 
parted this  life  the  28th  of  the  Eleventh  month 
1744.  The  brief  memorial  issued  concerning  her 
calls  her  a  widow,  and  says,  '*  her  ministry  was 
sound  and  edifying." 

THOMAS   SCATTERGOOD,    THE   SECOND. 

Thomas  Seattergood,  the  first  Friend  of  that 
name  in  this  country,  came  from  England,  about  the 
year  1676^7.  He  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  he  had 
purchased,  whilst  in  his  native  country,  near  where 
Columbus,  in  Burlington  county.  New  Jersey, 
since  been  built.  He  probably  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  for  at  that  city  we  find 
a  Friend  of  the  same  name  suffering  imprisonment 
for  not  closing  his  place  of  business  on  some  day 
appointed  by  Parliament,  for  a  fast  or  a  feast. 

He  had  married  before  leaving  England,  and  he 
brought  his  wife  and  several  children  with  hi 
when  he  settled  in  the  wilderness.  The  whole  of 
the  tract  he  had  purchased  was  an  "unbroken 
forest,  except  a  few  clearings  made  by  the  Indians, 
for  the  cultivation  of  corn,"  and  having  no  place 
prepared  to  shelter  his  family,  he  dug  a  cave  on 
the  south  bapk  of  Crafts  creek,  where  they  resided 
for  spme  time.     Here,  tradition  says,  they  reared 


family  of  nine  children.  The  Indians  were  very 
nd  to  them,  on  their  first  coming  into  the  wilder- 
pess,  furnishing  them  with  provisions  in  their  time 
of  need ;  for  which  kindness  Thomas  Seattergood 
retained  a  grateful  remembrance.  In  his  will 
he  recjuested  that  his  children  should  deal  kindly 
towards  the  Indians,  allow  them  to  reside  on  the 
estate,  and  cut  timber  for  fuel,  without  charge. 

It  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  peighbouring  In- 
dians ;  the  place  of  their  "  fathers'  sepulchres"  was 
there,  and  close  by  was  an  open  field  in  which  they 
had  their  active  amusements,  and  in  which  in  after 
time  their  children  mingled  with  the  white  children 
in  play. 

Of  this  Thomas  Seattergood,  we  know  little 
more,  save  that  in  1692  he  signed  the  testimony 
3d  against  George  Keith  ;  that  he  gave  his  chil- 
dren educations  fitting  them  for  the  stations  they 
were  to  fill  in  life,  and  that  he  deceased  in  ad 
vanced  age,  in  the  year  1734.  Several  of  his  chil- 
dren were  valuable  members  of  our  rehgious 
ciety,  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  he  had  been  con- 
cerned to  train  them  in  the  way  in  which  they 
should  go,  and  that  it  must  have  rejoiced  his  heart, 

behold  them  walking  therein. 

Thomas,  his  son,  was  born  in  England,  in  the 
year  1668.  About  the  year  1693or  1694,  he  was 
married  to  Phebe,  daughter  of  Christopher  Wetb 
erill,  who  not  only  proved  a  valuable  helpmate  to 
him,  but  was  also  a  useful  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Burlington.  Thomas  Seattergood  was 
clerk  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  year 
1714,  and  from  that  year  to  1738.  He  wrote 
strong,  plain  hand,  and  his  signature  is  a  good  one 
for  that  day.  He  was  representative  from  his 
Quarterly  Meeting  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  fre- 
quently, after  the  year  1716. 

When  he  was  appointed  an  elder,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  he  was  first  sent  as  a  representative  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  in  the 
year  1730.  He  was  in  good  repute  amongst  his 
friends  for  discernment,  and  was  at  times  appointed 
by  the  last  named  meeting,  one  of  the  elders  to 
oversee  the  meetings  for  worship,  held  during  its 
sessions,  and  to  report  their  sense  of  the  ministry. 

His  son  Joseph,  having  an  inclination  to  follow 
a  sea-faring  life,  Thomas  Seattergood  put  him  as 
an  apprentice  with  Thomas  Chalkley,  who  at  that 
time  was  master  of  the  ship  New  Bristol  Hope,  en- 
gaged in  the  Barbadoes  trade.  Some  of  the  let- 
ters written  by  Thomas  and  Phebe  Seattergood  to: 
their  son,  are  preserved,  and  manifest  their  carei 
and  concern  for  his  spiritual  health.  '• 

On  the  4th  of  the  Third  month,  1732,  Josepli 
sailed  with  his  master,  in  the  above  ship,  and  ih&f 
reached  Barbadoes,  after  a  fine  passage  of  twenty-j 
five  days.  Thomas  Chalkley  says,  "  The  quickesB 
voyage  I  ever  had  in  this  ship  ;  in  which  time  we| 
had  three  meetings  for  the  public  worship  of  Al 
mighty  God,  and  to  me  they  were  beneficial ;  and 
for  God's  goodness,  I  could  do  no  less  than  return 
praise  to  him,  who  alone  is  worthy  forever."  An 
other  vessel  being  about  sailing  for  Barbadoes  a 
month  later,  his  mother  felt  drawn  to  address  Jo- 
seph a  salutation  of  love.  This  small  note,  I  add 
merely  making  the  spelling  conform  to  moderr 
usage. 

"  For  Joseph  Seattergood,  on  board  ye  New 
Bristol  Hope,  Thomas  Chalkley,  commander, 
Barbadoes ;— =• 

"  Dear  Son, — After  my  dear  love  to  thee,  hoping 
thou  art  in  health,  as  we  are  all  at  present,  blesse« 
be  the  Lord  for  his  mercies,  am  willing  to  let  tha 
hear  from  us.  I  have  not  much  to  write,  but  desin 
thee  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  obey  thy  master.  Deaj  o 
son,  this  is  the  way  to  draw  down  a  blessing  upcai  ir 
thee.    That  it  may  be  so,  is  my  dearest  prayer  t  if 
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the  Lord  for  thee.     So  shall  conclude  with   dear 
love  to  thee  and   thy  master.     From   thy   affec- 
tionate mother,  Phebe  Scattergood." 
"Burlington,  the  28th  of  Third  mo.,  n32." 

"  Thy  sister*  remembers  her  love  to  thee.  They 
are  all  in  health,  though  the  small-pox  is  here 
again.     One  mau  is  dead  with  it." 

*  Elizabeth  AUinson. 


For  "The  Friend." 

At  his  first  going  to  the  meeting  at  Captain 
Ward's,  at  Sunny  Bank,  G.  Whitehead  says: 
"  What  was  mo.st  observable  to  me  was,  when  I 
came  into  the  meeting,  and  sat  down  seriously 
among  them,  after  a  little  space  of  silence,  a  Friend 
spake  a  little  while  of  the  spiritual  deliverances, 
travels  and  progress  of  the  Lord's  people  in  his 
way  and  work,  alluding  to  Israel's  deliverances  ; 
all  which  I  thought  I  easily  understood  and  spirit- 
ualized. But  there  appeared  to  me  a  great  work 
of  the  power  of  the  Lord  in  the  meeting,  breaking 
the  Iwarts  of  divers  into  great  sorrow^  weeping^ 
and  contrition  of  spirit,  which  I  believed  was  a 
godly  sorrow  for  sin,  in  order  to  unfeigned  repent- 
ance. I  was  the  more  confirmed  herein,  seeing  a 
young  maid  go  mourning  out  of  the  meeting,  whom 
I  serioasly  followed  to  observe  her  sorrowlul  con 
dition.  And  beholding  her,  being  set  down  on 
the  ground,  with  her  face  down  towards  the  earth, 
as  if  she  regarded  nobody  present,  she  mourning 
bitterly,  cried  out,  Lord,  make  me  clean  !  O  Lord, 
\make  me  clean  !  This  did  far  more  tenderly  and 
eeply  affect  my  heart  than  what  I  had  heard 
oken,  and  more  than  all  the  preaching  that  ever  I 
ad  heard  from  man  or  men.  It  was  a  certain  te 
ony  to  me,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  evidencing  to  my 
pirit,  that  it  was  a  real  work  of  his  power  upon 
er  heart,  which  also  operated  upon  the  hearts  of 
thers,  causing  both  trembling,  sorrow,  and  con- 
rition,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  true  repentance 
-d  amendment  of  life,  and  so  truly  to  experience 
e  work  of  regeneration  and  sanctification,  fi-om 
3in  and  uncleanness ;  and  accordingly  it  proved 
30  to  many ;  glory  to  our  God  forever.  These 
things,  upon  serious  observation,  making  deep  im- 
pression upon  my  mind,  I  was  the  more  confirmed 
in  the  belief  I  had  before,  that  the  Lord  was  at 
work  among  that  small,  despised  people,  and  that 
he  was  about  to  gather  and  raise  up  a  people  unto 
himself,  to  worship  him  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
truth,  for  such  he  seeks  to  worship  him  accepta- 
bly ;  and  that  this  his  worship,  is  not  in  the  dead 
and  empty  forms  set  up  in  the  will  of  man." 

We  are  the  descendants  or  representatives  of 
that  "  despised  people"  in  our  religious  profession  ; 
knd  were  we  altogether  that  humble,  devoted  peo- 
ple, fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,  our  lives 
kould  preach  unto  others  daily,  and  when  we  sat 
flown  to  worship  God  in  the  Spirit,  the  solemniz- 
ing presence  of  the  great  Minister  of  the  sanctuary 
would  be  felt  tendering  our  hearts  before  him,  and 
qualifying  us  to  offer  prayer  and  thanks  to  Him, 
f)y  which  we  should  be  refreshed  in  spirit,  and  be- 
holders would  be  drawn  to  participate  with  us. 

I  A  stone  dressing  machine,  on  an  ingenious  plan, 
has  been  invented.  The  arrangement  consists  in 
ihe  attachment  of  a  series  of  knives  or  cutters  to 
toggles,  which  are  placed  in  a  sliding  frame.  These 
toggles  are  so  operated  that  a  reciprocating  motion 
may  be  given  to  the  knives  or  cutters  by  means  of 
bhe  arms  placed  upon  the  rotating  shafts,  one  at 
2ach  side  of  the  toggles.  As  the  shafts  rotate,  the 
irms  act  upon  friction  rollers  placed  at  the  joints 
)f  the  toggles,  causing  the  cutters  to  rise  and  fall 


with  great  power.  This  improvement  obviates  the 
principal  objection  which  exists  in  stone  dressing 
machines  universally,  namely — friction,  which  is  ge- 
nerally so  great  as  to  render  the  machine  useless  in 
a  short  time. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  circumstance  shows  the  universal 
operation  of  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  hearts  of  In- 
dians as  well  as  others.  In  a  conversation  with 
three  men,  on  some  doctrinal  points,  Stephen  Ko- 
gers  of  Danby  related  to  them  the  striking  convic- 
tion an  Indian  was  brought  under.  He  wanted  a 
pipe  of  tobacco,  and  one  of  the  company  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  gave  him  some.  The  In- 
dian turned  away  to  fill  his  pipe  with  it,  and  dis- 
covered a  small  piece  of  silver  among  it.  The 
Indian  expressed  himself  afterwards  to  some  of 
the  company,  nearly  in  this  manner  : — "  Two  men 
talk  in  my  breast,  the  good  man  and  the  bad  man. 
The  good  man  say.  Carry  the  silver  back  ;  the 
man  that  had  it  did  not  mean  to  give  thee  the  silver. 
The  bad  man  say.  You  fool ;  what  is  freer  than  a 
gift,  and  you  can  buy  a  dram  with  it.  But  the 
good  man  speak  again,  and  says.  Do  as  thou 
would  be  done  by;  the  man  did  not  mean  to  give 
thee  the  silver."  Then  I  thought  I  would  sleep 
upon  it,  hoping  I  should  be  left  quiet  in  my  mind 
about  the  silver ;  but  I  could  not  sleep — the  two 
men  talk  so  to  me  all  night  long  :  in  the  morning 
I  was  made  willing  to  carry  back  the  silver  ;  then 
I  found  peace."  S.  Rogers  then  said  to  the  most 
zealous  and  talkative,  "  Take  this  home  with  thee, 
and  weigh  it  carefully  in  thy  own  mind,  and  when 
prepared,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  thee  at  my 
house,  and  inform  me,  whether  there  can  be  found 
a  better  guide  and  director  to  any  man,  than  that 
which  the  poor  savage  Indian  found." 


THE  IVY. 
Ilast  thou  seen  in  winter's  stormiest  day, 

The  trunii  of  a  blighted  oak, 
Not  dead,  but  sinking  in  slow  decay 

Beneath  time's  resistless  stroke, 
Round  which  a  luxuriant  ivy  had  grown, 
And  wreathed  it  with  verdure  no  longer  its  own  ? 
Perchance  thou  hast  seen  this  sight,  and  then. 

As  I  at  thy  years  might  do, 
Pass'd  carelessly  by,  nor  turned  again 

That  scathed  wreck  to  view: 
But  now  I  can  draw  from  that  mouldering  tree 
Thoughts  which  are  soothing  and  dear  to  me. 

0  smile  not  I  nor  think  it  a  worthless  thing, 

If  it  be  with  instruction  fraught; 
That  which  will  closest  and  longest  cling 

Is  alone  worth  a  serious  thought! 
Should  aught  be  unlovely  which  thus  can  shed 
Grace  on  the  dying,  and  leaves  on  the  dead? 

Bernard  Barton. 


Selected. 
"  Of  myself  I  will  not  glory,  but  in  mine  infirmities.' 
2d  Cor.  xii.  5. 

The  man  whose  purse  is  filled  with  gold, 

May  look  with  scorn  on  needy  swain ; 
His  boastings  be  of  wealth  untold, 

Of  wealth  on  land,  and  wealth  on  main; 
And  they  whom  flatterers  hail  as  great, 

Great  in  the  knowledge  which  they  wield, 
Gre.at  in  the  councils  of  the  state, 

Great  in  the  exploits  of  the  field  ; 
May  boast  their  vast  acquired  lore, 

Their  prosperous  and  sagacious  reign, 
Their  conquering  march  from  shore  to  shore. 

And  pride  them  on  the  meed  they  gain  : 
But  I  will  boast  not  things  like  those; 

Such  empty  glorying  I  resign : 
My  boast  are  my  infirmities, 

And  that  I  stand  by  Grace  Divine. 

Virtue,  when  assailed  by  aught  like  grief, 
Runs  not  abroad  into  the  world  for  aid, 

But  seeks  in  calm  retirement,  relief 

From  every  ill  that  would  its  peace  invade. 


Friendsliip  for  the  Truth. 

"  If  we  love  the  Truth  unfeignedly,  if  wo  love 
God  supremely,  we  shall  love  all  for  whom  Christ 
died,  without  dissimulation  or  respect  of  persons ; 
for  it  is  the  Divine  command,  that  we  should  love 
even  our  enemies,  as  we  have  Christ  for  our  exam- 
ple, who  prayed  for  his  crucifiers.  But  self-love, 
of  which  pride  is  the  fount;iin,  is  the  greatest  ene- 
my to  true  christian  love ;  for  this  would  have  all 
conformed  to  it,  and  if  this  cannot  be,  there  is  pre- 
sently a  rent' 

"  '  God  commendeth  his  love  to  us,  in  that  while 
we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.'  This  is 
the  burden  he  lays  on  us,  this  is  all  the  return  he 
seeks  for  his  unparalleled  love  ;  '  This  is  my  com- 
mandment, that  as  I  have  loved  you,  ye  should 
love  one  another;'  and  he  teacheth  us,  that  What- 
soever ye  would  count  yourselves  obliged  to  do  for 
me,  if  I  were  on  earth  amongst  you,  do  it  to  these 
poor  ones  that  I  have  left  behind  me,  and  this  is 

the  testimony  of  gratitude  I  require.  We  may 
know  all  my.steries,  and  tiot  know  the  love  of  Christ 
in  our  hearts.  Let  us  think  of  what  he  hath  done, 
doing,  and  will  hereafter  do  for  us ;  let  us  think 
hpw  near  he  is  to  us ;  let  us  learn  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  him,  and  to  abide  with  him.  He  bids 
us  open  our  hearts  that  we  may  receive  him  into 
them,  and  open  our  minds  that  we  may  behold  how 
nigh  he  is  to  us. 

"  Thy  hand  is  still  around  to  bless, 
Thou  dost  not  leave  us  comfortless  ; 
Earth  and  its  pain  we  still  may  feel. 
But  thou  art  ever  nigh  to  heal ; 
Still  as  our  strength  our  day  shall  be. 
For  all  our  cares  are  borne  by  Thee. 

_  "  How  does  the  devout  soul  long  to  have  Christ's 
victory  carried  on  in  itself— to  have  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  going  on  in  him,  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
till_  at  length  the  last  enemy  be  subdued,  that  the 
Prince  of  Peace  may  ride  triumphant  through  all 
the  coasts  and  regions  of  his  heart  and  life.  The 
soul  that  is  rightly  acquainted  with  itself  and  its 
God,  sees  something  still  wanting  in  itself,  and  to 
be  enjoyed  in  him. 

"  True  religion's  main  dominion  and  power  is 
over  the  soul,  and  its  business  is  mostly  in  reform- 
ing and  purging  the  heart,  with  all  its  affections 
and  motions.  It  is  the  cleaning  of  the  heart,  and 
consuming  the  dross  of  lust  in  the  soul ;  for  the 
grace  of  God  is  compared  to  a  fire,  bccau.se  of  its 
refining  nature.  Christ  will  not  dwell  in  the  heart, 
without  purifying  it.  We  often  deceive  ourselves, 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  disquietude  we  feel,  and  the 
difficulty  we  have  of  laying  hold  of  the  promises. 
It  is  more  often  found  in  some  want  of  uprightness 
than  we  imagine,  some  wrong  thing  which  we  are 
unwilling  to  put  away.  When  very  eager  about 
any  matter,  we  should  suspect  all  is  not  right ; 
when  very  anxious,  we  may  be  equally  sure  some- 
thing is  wrong.  A  placid,  cheerftil,  and  regular 
activity,  can  only  proceed  from  a  hearty  disposi- 
tion to  do  or  suffer  the  whole  will  of  God. 

■'Eagerness,  anxiety,  and  fear  imply  a  want  of 
faith  and  love ;  for  faith,  which  works  by  love, 
casteth  out  fear,  and  produceth  tranquillity  of  mind ; 
therefore  are  we  exhorted  to  '  be  careful  for  no- 
thing;' and  saith  the  Apostle,  'I  would  that  yo 
were  without  carefulness.'  It  is  the  will  of  Divine 
Providence  that  we  should  so  trust  in  him,  as  to 
be  free  from  those  perturbations  of  mind,  that  tend 
to  close  up  our  way  to  availing  labour  in  the  cause 
of  Truth.  Martha  was  troubled  about  many  things, 
but  Mary  chose  that  good  part  which  should  not 
be  taken  from  her  ;  for  she  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
blessed  Master,  listening  to  the  gracious  words, 
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that 
and 


ed  out  of  Ms  mouth ;  she  both  loved 
in  him. 


'  There  is  a  secret  in  the  ways  of  God 
With  his  own  children,  which  none  others  know, 
That  sweetens  all  He  does ;  and  if  such  peace, 
"While  under  his  afflicting  hand  we  find. 
What  will  it  be  to  see  Him  as  He  is  ; 
And,  past  the  reach  of  all  that  now  disturbs 
The  tranquil  soul's  repose,  to  contemplate, 
In  retrospection  unclouded,  all  the  means 
By  which  His  wisdom  has  prepared  His  saints 
For  the  vast  weight  of  glory  which  remains  ? 
Come  then,  AfBictioa,  if  my  Father  bids. 
And  be  ray  frowning  friend.     A  friend  that  frowns. 
Is  better  than  a  smiling  enemy." 


oral.' 


"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and 

(Continued  from  page  203  ) 

London,  England,  Nov.  6,  1852. 
I  think  there  was  no  one  of  the  public  institu- 
tions, which  on  the  whole  gave  me  more  satisfac- 
tion, than  the  great  national  institution,  the  British 
Museum  ;  —an  institution,  which  stands  out  to  the 
notice  of  the  world,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
valuable  library  of  300,000  volumes,  its  zoological 
collections  and  fossil  remains ;  but  for  the  remains 
of  works  of  art, — some  of  them  recently  collected, 

Roman,    Grecian,    Egyptian,    Assyrian,    which 

throw  light  upon  the  history  of  nations ; — and  some 
of  which  will  probably  be  found  important  in  illus- 
trating the  earlier  parts  of  the  scriptural  records, 

As  we  look  upon  these  wonderful  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, as  they  are  thus  collected  together  and 
arranged  and  preserved  with  great  care  in  the 
British  Museum,  we  obtain  impressions  of  departed 
empires,  distinct,  vivid,  mournful ; — such  as  con- 
form exceedingly  well  to  the  abstract  statements  of 
history,  but  which  history  alone  could  never  give. 
E'Typt,  like  life  from  the  dead,  starts  up  before 
us°  bearing  in  her  hands  her  tombs  ; — and 
know  her  at  once  in  her  superstitions,  in  her 
domestic  life,  in  her  conceptive  power,  in  her 
artistic  skill,  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  her 
rude  but  massive  grandeur.  And  when  it  is 
said  in  the  Scriptures,  that  Moses  was  "learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  know  from  these  varied  and  wonder- 
ful remains,  that  the  sacred  historian,  in  describing 
these  Egyptians  as  a  wise  people,  which  implies 
the  development,  in  various  ways,  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  skill,  has  uttered  a  precise  historic 
truth,  which  scepticism  will  in  vain  attempt  to  dis- 
credit. And  if  the  monuments  themselves  are  a 
memorial  of  a  truth,  there  may  be  something,  and 
perhaps  much  more  remaining  in  the  inscriptions 
which  they  bear.  Who  knows  what  further  and 
various  lio'ht  may  be  disclosed  from  these  sources, 
when  the°  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  so 
happily  begun  by  Champollion,  shall  become  a 
completed  and  undoubted  system. 

I  never  doubted  the  Scriptures.  I  received  my 
faith  from  the  lips  of  my  mother ;  but  it  was  con- 
firmed afterwards  by  thought  and  inquiry.  To 
me,  therefore,  the  Bible  has  been  and  now  is  a 
living  reality.  And  still  it  has  often  seemed  to  me 
surprising,  although  it  has  never  disturbed  my  be- 
lief, that  the  Bible  so  frequently  indicates  the 
existence  of  cities  and  nations,  (of  the  Assyrian 
empire  for  instance,)  which  could  hardly  be  ex- 
ceeded in  wealth  and  numbers,  in  civilization  and 
power ;  and  yet  that  these  cities  and  nations  should 
have  entirely  passed  away,  with  no  memorials  left 
behind.  I  had  nevertheless  had  full  confidence, 
that  Providence  in  its  mysterious  methods  of  opera 
tion  would  ultimately  settle  all  such  suggestions 
and  difficulties.  And  now  on  the  banks  of  thi 
Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates,  the  evidences 
of  their  greatness  and  splendor,  long  buried  in  the 
dust,  have  been  brought  to  light, — evidences  so 


transcending  all  our  conceptions, — as  to  furnish 
another  great  miracle,  if  other  miracles  were  want- 
ing, in  order  to  sustain  man's  faltering  faith. 

I  feel  bound  to  say,  that  some  of  the  remains  of 
Assyrian  art, — remains  which  are  unlike  those  of 
Egypt,  or  any  other  people, — exhibit  a  spirit  of  con- 
ception and  a  power  of  execution,  which  is  unsur- 
passed, and  in  some  respects,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
unequalled  by  those  of  any  other  nation.  I  have 
reference  in  this  remark  particularly  to  their  mas- 
sive grandeur,  and  that  true  spirit  of  the  object, 
whatever  the  object  is,  which  seems  to  increase  and 
dilate  itself,  without  losing  its  distinctive  nature, 
in  conformity  with  the  vastness  of  the  masses  in 
which  the  artist  has  embodied  it. 

These  works,  as  well  as  those  of  Egypt,  throw 
ght  upon  the  Scriptures.  It  will  be  likely  to  oc- 
cur to  the  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  for  instance, 
that  the  horn,  as  an  emblem  of  power,  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  one  of  the 
first  things,  which  attracts  the  notice  of  a  stranger, 
on  entering  the  Nineveh  gallery  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  the  sight  of  horns,  issuing,  upon  a  num- 
ber of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  from  a  human  head, 
twining  around  it  so  gracefully  as  to  be  an 
ornament  as  well  as  an  emblem.  The  symbolic 
existences,  so  often  occurring  in  the  books  of  Daniel 

d  Ezekiel,  and  so  diiferent  from  anything  which 
is  found  in  other  writers,  lions  with  human  heads 
and  with  wings,  and  the  like,  are  found  among 
these  remains ;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  as  it 


to  me,  that  some  of  the  very  sculptures,  which  are 
now  seen  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Louvre 
of  Paris,  had  been  seen  by,  and  had  received  the 
admiration  of  these  prophets  themselves. 

It  is  true  we  do  not  as  yet  understand  to  any 
great  extent  the  precise  import  of  these  remarkable 
symbols  ;  but  still  the  impression  is  left  distinct  and 
deep  upon  the  mind  of  one  who  beholds  them,  that 
they  really  had  a  meaning,  whatever  it  was,  which 
was  well  understood  by  the  people  of  those  early 
times,  and  that  their  presence  in  the  minds  and  in 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  was  wholly  in  harmony 
with  the  national  mental  culture  and  associations. 
And  a  remark  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
made  in  respect  to  the  Egyptian  remains  will  apply 
here.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  the  numerous 
inscriptions  on  these  remains,  which  are  very  dis- 
tinct, and  some  of  which  have  been  translated,  will 
throw  more  light  upon  the  scriptural  narrative  than 
the  monuments  themselves. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Eeader,  hast  thou  ever  sat  upon  a  fence  in  a 
shady  nook  in  the  country,  and  watched  the  spots 
of  sunlight  and  shadow  upon  the  turf  chasing  each 
other,  as  the  breeze  which  cooled  thy  forehead, 
gently  waved  the  boughs  overhead.  Thou  hast 
seen  perhaps  a  little  sqtiirrel  suddenly  mountin; 
rail  near  thee,  and  nervously  twitching  his  brush 
over  his  back,  when  thy  foot,  accidentally  slippin, 
from  its  comfortable  resting-place  has  made  noise 
enouo-h  to  alarm  him,  and  he  rapidly  traverses 
length  of  the  rail,  and  leaping  to  an  overhanging 
limb,  soon  disappears  from  view.  Perhaps,  on  look- 
ing up,  thy  eye  may  rest  on  two  lazy  steers,  stand- 
ing in  the  shade  under  a  distant  oak,  with  their 
heads  together,  and  horns  pla_^  fully  interlocked. 
Directly,  a  slight  motion  near  at  hand  denotes  that 
a  ripe  apple  has  parted  from  its  parent  stem,  and 
is  seeking  a  quiet  repose  on  the  bosom  of  mother 
earth ;  which,  alas,  it  is  not  destined  to  experience, 
for  half  a  dozen  grunters,  with  ears  as  acute  as  thine, 
have  started  at  the  sound,  and  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching from  various  points  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  the  apple ;  the  fleetest 


runner  has  soon  seized  the  prize,  and  followed  by 
the  others,  is  making  for  a  safe  retreat  in  which  to 
munch  undisturbed.  Next,  tbe  ear  is  attracted  by 
a  huge  fly,  which  buzzing  and  gyrating,  comes  to 
alio-ht  upon  a  sunny  spot  on  a  huge  flint  close  at 
hand,  where  it  remains  for  some  seconds,  appa- 
rently perfectly  quiescent,  and  then,  as  if  suddenly 
recollecting  something  of  importance,  starts  off  at 
locomotive  speed.  Now  all  sounds  have  ceased, 
excepting  the  distant  crowing  of  the  roosters,  and 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  thy  mind  turning  inward, 
ponders,  that  if  thou  had  not  been  here,  all  these 
trifling  incidents  would  have  been  unnoticed  of  any 
human  being ;  and  the  Scripture  passage  about  the 
falling  of  the  sparrow  comes  up,  and  with  it  a  most 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  infinitude  of  that  Omni- 
science which  takes  note  of  every  little  occurrence 
in  nature,  as  well  as  of  those  vastly  more  important 
doings  of  the  creatures  endowed  with  reason ;  and 
the  mind  rapidly  pictures  a  variety  of  scenes. 
Perhaps  at  the  very  moment,  the  relations  and 
friends  are  gathered  around  the  death-bed  of  a 
Christian,  whose  sotil  has  just  winged  its  way  into 
the  visible  presence  of  its  Maker.  Perhaps  the 
feeble  cry  of  a  helpless  infant  has  just  for  the  first 
time  reached  the  ear  of  a  fond  mother.  A  savage 
in  a  distant  clime  may  have  just  lifted  his  mur- 
derous weapon  against  his  brother.  The  Arab  is 
muttering  his  prayer  in  the  desert.  The  Esqui- 
maux is  waiting  breathlessly  for  the  near  approach 
of  his  prey,  the  taking  of  which  will  secure  his 
family  or  tribe  from  present  starvation.    The  Turk 


in  the  bazaar  is  chafiering  with  his  Frank  customer. 
The  iron  horse  is  speeding  across  the  broad 
prairies  of  America,  through  the  beautiful  counties 
of  England,  and  the  torrid  regions  of  Hindostan. 
Steamboats  and  sailing  vessels  are  scattered  over 
the  ocean  from  pole  to  pole  ;  and  yet  that  Omni- 
present eye  not  only  takes  note  of  each  of  these, 
but  even  the  squirrel,  the  fly,  and  the  fall  of  the 
apple,  were  all  equally  regarded. 


Extracted  for  "  The  Friend." 

Marriage.  _      , 

If  two  persons  are  happily  united  in  affection, 
in  faith,  and  hope,  as  helpmates  in  promoting  the 
same  final  cause,  and  fellow  heirs  of  eternal  life, 
their  chief  danger,  I  was  going  to  say,  is,  lest  they 
should  be  too  happy.  But  the  Lord  who  loves  them, 
will  take  care  to  prevent  this  danger.  By  the  wise 
and  gracious  appointment  of  Him,  who  considers 
our  frame  and  our  situation,  there  is  a  per  contra 
side.  A  new  set  of  feelings  is  awakened  ;  new  ands 
unexpected,  at  least  untried  sources  of  inquietude! 
and  anxiety  are  opened ;  and  the  pains,  perhaps,! 
are  fully  proportioned  to  the  pleasures.  The  ten- 
der heart  finds  enough  to  bear  while  single,  in 
such  a  world  as  this ;  but  when  doubled  in  wed- 
lock, and  multiplied  in  children,  it  stands  as  a 
broader  mark  for  the  arrows  which  we  can  neither 
foresee  nor  avoid.  And  we  are  liable  to  suffer, 
not  only  in  ourselves,  but  perhaps  more  keenly  in 
the  persons  of  those  whom  we  love.  He  who 
loves  us  gives  us  a  thousand  daily  proofs  that  he 
delights  in  our  prosperity,  so  far  as  we  can  safely 
bear  it;  and  if  we  are  in  heaviness,  there  is  a 
need-be  for  it.  These  painful  dispensations  are 
necessary  to  keep  us  from  sleeping  upon  enchanted 
ground,  and  to  make  us  not  only  say,  but  feel, 
that  this  is  not,  cannot  be  our  rest,  for  it  is  pol- 
luted. Here  our  roses  grow  upon  thorns.  Vanity, 
if  not  vexation  of  spirit,  is  entwined  with  all  our 
earthly  comforts.          *         * 

When  we  have  completed  our  appointed  num- 
ber of  services  and  trials,  according  to  the  will  oi 
Him  who  bought  us  with  his  blood,  we  hope  to  m 
admitted  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.    Ol 


THE    FRIEND. 
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what  a  transition  will  that  be  !  Then  no  clouds 
will  obscure  our  sun ;  then  our  sun  will  go  clown 
no  more.  And  may  we  not  indulge  the  thought, 
that  we  shall  then  have  some  peculiar  interest  in 
those  whom  we  most  loved,  with  whom  we  took 
sweet  counsel;  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in 
company,  and  were  instrumental  in  promoting 
each  other's  salvation  ?  Shall  we  not  then  J 
back  upon  the  way  by  which  the  Lord  led 
through  this  wilderness,  and  by  a  clearer  light 
than  we  have  now,  be  able  to  review  and  recount 
the  Ebenezcrs  we  set  up  to  His  praise,  for  all  our 
escapes,  supports,  and  deliverances.  Then,  if  not 
before,  I  believe  we  shall  add  our  sharpest  triali 
to  the  list  of  our  greatest  mercies. 


Kcw  Zealand:  Its  Remarkable  Warm  and  Ilot  Springs 
and  Lakes. 

(CoDtinued  from  p.igc  179.) 

In  travelling  from  lake  Taupo  to  the  lakes  Eotu 
Mahana  and  Roturna,  we  pass  near  the  bases  of 
the  Iluapahu  and  Tongario  volcanic  mountains.  At 
the  bight  formed  by  lake  Taupo  where  the  Waikato 
passes  out,  large  black  basaltic  lava  is  lying  along 
the  margin  of  the  water.  Following  the  shores  of 
the  bight,  steam  is  seen  issuing  at  many  points  in 
the  banks,  and  from  the  water  of  the  lake  itself 
near  the  margin,  where  it  is  lukewarm.  Several 
streamlets  coming  from  the  mountain  Maunga  Tau- 
hara,  here  discharge  their  warm  waters  into  the 
lake.  They  have  a  sulphureous  taste,  and  the  air 
in  the  neighbourhood  smells  of  sulphuretted  hyd 
gen.  Going  a  little  inland  towards  the  foot  of 
Maunga  Tauhara,  the  traveller  passes  holes  and 
crevices  from  which  steam  issues,  and  the  whole 
base  of  the  mountain  seems  to  be  enveloped  in  a  belt 
of  vapour.  After  this  he  conies  to  a  solfatara,  with 
fine  crystals  of  sulphur  and  efflorescences  of  alumi- 
nous salts.  Then,  slowly  descending,  after  having 
passed  the  base  of  the  mountain  just  named,  he 
approaches  a  lake  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
called  by  the  natives  Rotu-kana,  or  bitter  lake. 
Its  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  alum.  At 
its  northern  end  are  cliffs  of  a  white  colour,  and  thick 
white  vapours  which  issue  from  them  form  an  almost 
continual  envelope  for  that  end  of  the  lake. 
j  Reaching  the  Waikato,  now  many  miles  from 
[lake  Taupo,  and  following  the  banks  of  this  river 
for  some  distance,  the  traveller  passes  several  hot 
springs  from  which  clouds  of  steam  arise,  and 
jmany  solfatara,  which  are  small  hillocks  of  the 
purest  sulphur,  covered  by  a  black  crust.  A  large 
swamp  separates  him  from  another  group  of  powe*r 
ful  springs,  which  are  very  interesting  from  their 
peculiar  petrifying  qualities. 

On  the  route  he  approaches  a  hill  of  considerable 
elevation,  the  original  composition  of  which  was 
almost  entirely  changed  into  red  or  white  clay, 
'^Bunsen's  fumarole  clay,)  by  the  hot  gases  which 
issued  from  its  entire  surface.  Towards  evening 
Df  the  same  day  he  reaches  the  hills  which  surround 
an  all  the  sides  the  Ratu-JMahana  or  Warm  Lake, 
rhe  spectacle  presented  is  unequalled  in  thermo- 
graphic, and,  at  the  same  time,  balneatory  attrac- 
tion. 


water  into  the  lake  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  is  about 
ten  yards  wide,  and  about  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  latter — serving  as  a  calidarium  for 
a  piscina  or  swimming  bath,  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence, exceeding  in  its  dimensions  the  most  spacious 
and  magnificent  of  the  Roman  thermae,  such  as 
are  described  in  Dr.  Bell's  work  on  Baths  and  the 
Watery  Regimen.  The  water  of  the  lake  which 
constitutes  this  grand  bath  is  95  dcg.  F.,  or  a 
degree  or  so  lower  than  that  of  the  celebrated  warm 
spring  in  Virginia.  Its  thermal  quality  is  impart- 
ed by  the  water  from  the  lagoon  or  pond  above, 
and  from  hot  springs  in  and  around  the  lake  it 
self.  On  the  banks  steam  issues  from  many  open 
ings.  Nature  here  furnishes  the  required  heat  for 
both  bathing  and  cooking.  The  natives  have  some 
houses  on  a  small  rock,  composed  of  folds  of  thin 
lava,  in  the  lake,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Dief- 
fenbach's  visit,  the  food  was  cooked  over  a  steaming 
orifice  in  the  islet. 

The  cascade  called  Wakatara  has  about  fifty 
steps,  formed  by  silicious  deposits  from  the  water 
of  the  hot  pond  above.  They  are  from  one  to  two 
feet  broad  ;  many  of  them  however,  having  subdivi- 
sions resulting  from  the  gradual  deposition  of  the 
silex,  and  are  firm  like  porcelain,  having  a  tinge  of 
carmine.  The  concretions  assume  interesting  forms 
of  mamillary  stalagmites,  of  the  colour  of  milk-white 
chalcedony ;  and  there,  where  the  rounded  steps 
overhang  the  firmer  deposites,  stalactites  of  various 
sizes  are  depending. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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"Let  the  reader  imagine,"  says  Dieffenbach,  "a 
3eep  lake,  of  a  blue  colour,  surrounded  by  verdant 
bills  ;  in  the  lake  several  islets,  some  showing  the 
pare  rock,  others  covered  with  shrubs,  while  on  all 
bf  them  steam  issued  from  a  hundred  openings 
aetween  the  green  foliage,  without  impairino-  its 
TCshness ;  on  the  opposite  side  a  flight  of  broad 
iteps,  of  the  colour  of  white  marble,  with  a  rosy  tint, 
md  a  cascade  of  boiling  water  falling  over  them 
nto  the  lake!'     The  lagoon,  which  pours  its  hot 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  at 
length  given  a  decision  in  the  ease  of  Dred  Scott, 
which  has  been  long  pending  before  it.  It  was  an 
action  brought  by  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  in 
Blissouri,  by  Scott,  who  had  once  been  a  slave  in 
that  state,  and  having  been  carried  into  a  free 
state,  had  there  acquired  his  liberty.  Returning 
into  Missouri  after  some  years,  he  was  claimed  as 
a  slave  by  the  heirs  of  his  former  master.  The 
suit  was  brought  to  clear  Scott  of  this  claim. 

A  majority  of  the  court  decided  that  no  person 
of  the  African  race,  whether  free  or  a  slave,  can 
be  considered  a  ciUze?i  of  the  United  States  under 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That 
Scott  had  no  right  to  bring  suit  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  the  Court  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  case.  This  being  the  point  at 
issue,  the  decision  might  have  been  limited  to  it, 
but  the  Court  thought  proper  to  go  further,  and  to 
settle,  (so  far  as  its  authority  can  settle,)  other 
points  which  have  of  latter  years  been  in  dispute 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  It  therefore 
declared  that  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  of  no 
legal  efficacy  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  and  its  re-enactment  by  the  Congress 
which  met  immediately  after  the  adoption,  was  an 
exercise  of  power  which  it  did  not  possess  ;  and  the 
enactment  therefore  could  not  operate  to  confer 
freedom  or  citizenship  in  the  Northwest  territories 
on  persons  of  the  African  race  ;  they  beiuo-  debarred 
such  rights  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  conclusion  is  also 
arrived  at,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  enacted  by  Congress,  in  1820,  so  far 
as  those  provisions  were  intended  to  exclude  negro 
lavery  Irom,  or  to  bestow  freedom  and  citizenship 
n  negroes  within  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  cession 
which  lies  beyond  a  certain  parallel  of  latitude    is 


asimilar  breach  of  the  Constitution,  and  consequently 
null  and  void. 

If  the  principles  thus  proclaimed  are  correct,  it 
follows  of  course,  and  the  Court  so  declares,  that  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  confer  upon  any 
of  the  territorial  governments  in  the  United  States, 
authority  to  create  or  abolish  slavery  within  the' 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction ;  therefore  the  opinion 
that  has  been  so  strenuously  urged  by  many  poli- 
ticians of  latter  years,  that  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  territory  had  the  power  to  exclude 
slavery  from  among  them,  if  they  should  be  opposed 
to  it ;  that  is,  that  "  squatter  sovereignty,"  as  they 
termed  it,  was  able  to  bring  in  or  exclude  slavery, 
is  exploded,  and  the  slaveholder  can  settle  himself 
in  any  part  of  the  North-western  territories,  Ore- 
gon, Minnesota,  or  Washington,  and  buy  and  sell 
slaves,  be  the  feehngs  and  the  laws  of  the  inhabi- 
tants on  the  .subject,  what  they  may. 

Beside  these  main  points,  there  are  others  inci- 
dentally brought  in  and  decided,  which  may  bo 
considered  of  less  national  importance.  Thus 
the  court  determine  that  the  expression  "  Terri- 
tory and  other  property"  of  the  Union,  used 
in  the  Constitution,  applies  only  to  such  terri- 
tory as  the  Union  possessed  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  legal 
condition  of  a  slave  in  a  slaveholding  State  is  not 
aftected  by  a  sojourn  in  a  free  State;  but  if  he  re- 
turns into  the  State  from  which  he  went  out,  the  laws 
of  that  State  may  remand  him  again  into  slavery. 
The  importance  of  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  effect-s  likely  to  flow  from  it,  are 
diflScult  for  any  one  to  estimate  or  foresee.  It 
clothes  with  the  sanction  of  the  highest  judicial  au- 
thority of  our  country,  the  sentiments  first  broached 
by  John  C.  Calhoun,  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
which  have  been  hotly  contended  for  by  the  ultra 
slavery  propagandists  ever  since  ;  but  which  those 
foremost  in  our  country,  both  as  jurists  and  states- 
men, have  repudiated  as  the  distorted  views  of  men 
determined  to  discover  a  constitutional  guaranty 
for  a  system,  which  they  felt  was  repugnant  to  the 
enlightened  moral  sense  of  the  age,  and  doomed  to 
sink  beneath  the  rapidly  augmenting  strength  of 
that  portion  of  our  common  country  where  slavery 
is  rejected  and  denounced. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
U._  States  Government  for  many  years,  the  ap- 
pointments to  fill  the  vacancies  that  have  occurred 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  have  been 
generally  made  from  Southern  men;  so  that 
those  who  may  be  justly  supposed  to  be  biassed  in 
favour  of  slavery,  from  education,  social  relations 
and  associations,  greatly  preponderate  in  numbers. 
The  Chief  Justice  and  four  associates,  all  South- 
erners, and  Judge  Grier,  of  this  State,  have  pro- 
nounced the  opinion  we  have  been  speaking  of. 
Grier,  it  is  said  in  some  of  the  public  papers,  hesi- 
tated long,  but  was  finally  brought  over. 

It  is  necessary  there  should  be  some  tribu- 
nal of  final  resort,  whose  decisions  should  carry 
unimpeachable  authority  with  them ;  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  we  believe,  has 
not  heretofore  had  its  mandates  gainsaid.  But 
there  are  very  many  who  will  be  slow  to  believe 
that  the  Congress  which  met  directly  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  which  sat 
many  of  the  men  most  prominent  in  forming  the 
Constitution,  did  not  understand  the  provisions  of 
that  instrument,  and  run  into  the  exercise  of  pow- 
ers it  did  not  possess ;  or  that  the  statesmen  of 
the  purest  days  of  our  Republic  "were  equally  ig- 
norant ;  and  that  it  has  been  reserved  for  five  or 
six  men,  such  as  those  who  have  united  in  this 
opinion,  at  a  time  when  the  pas.sions  of  slavehold- 
ers, their  apologists  and  defenders,  are  more  than 
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usually  excited,  should  have  just  discovered  the  cor- 
rect meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  grand 
mistakes  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them._  _ 

"We  cannot  but  apprehend  that  the  decision 
will  be  looked  on  as  the  dictate  of  sectional  feeling, 
and  that  it  will  add  fresh  virulence  and  violence 
to  the  sectional  strife  that  is  threatening  our  be- 
loved country  with  dismemberment  and  bloodshed. 

The  opinions  of  the  dissenting  judges  have  not 
yet  been  given  in  detail. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Second  mo.  : 
lu  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Clarendon  appealed  to  Lord 
Albemarle  to  postpone  the  motion,  in  regard  to  the  war 
with  Persia,  on  the  ground  that  the  negotiations  at  Paris 
were  making  satisfactory  progress,  and  might  be  brought 
to  an  issue  at  any  moment.  Soon  after,  affairs  took  an 
une.xpected  and  unfavourable  turn,  the  Persian  Envoy 
having  suddenly  ceased  negotiations  at  Pans,  and  re 
fusing" to  visit  London.  It  is  rumoured  that  Russia  is  to 
have°a  large  cession  of  territory  from  Persia. 

The  total  reduction  in  the  taxation  proposed  by  the 
Budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  twel' 
millions  sterling. 

A  motion  had  been  passed,  expelling  James  hadlier, 
the  forger  and  defaulter,  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  reported,  that  the  British  government  had  re 
ceived  a  despatch  from  Admiral  Seymour,  announcing 
the  total  destruction  of  Canton  by  the  British  fleet.  The 
report  was  not  generally  credited. 

An  explosion  occurred  on  the  19th  at  the  Land  HiU 
Colliery,  on  the  South  Yorkshire  Railway,  by  which 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  lost  their  lives. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the  week,  reached 
62,000  bales.  Prices  had  receded  Id.  The  quotations 
for  fair  Orleans  were  8|d. ;  middling,  7frf.  Breadstuffs, 
dull.     Consols,  93J. 

Great  distress,  bordering  on  famine,  prevails  through- 
out Finland. 

The  French  government  has  instructed  its  representa- 
tives at  London,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Berlin,  to 
invite  those  powers  to  accredit  their  resident  Ministers 
as  Plenipotentiaries  to  settle  the  Neufchatel  affair. 

In  the  French  Emperor's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Chambers,  he  announces  a  reduction  in  the 
army  and  navy  estimates,  and  proposes  economy  in  the 
public  works  now  in  progress,  not,  however,  so  as  to 
stop  them.  A  hopeful  account  is  given  of  the  resources 
and  progress  of  Algeria.  The  annual  army  contingent 
is  fixed  at  100,000  men. 

Italian  affairs  continued  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
The  political  prisoners  who  had  been  offered  an  exile  to 
South  America,  had  nearly  all  refused  the  offer.  A 
partial  amnesty  to  political  offenders  had  been  granted 
in  Parma. 

UNITED  STATES. — James   Buchanan  was  inaugu- 
rated as  President  on  the  4th  inst.     In  his  address  deli- 
vered on  that  occasion,  he  announced  his  determination 
not  to  become  a  candidate  for  re-election.     He  defends 
the  principles  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  but  '   links 
the  right  of  each  individual  to  a  free  expression  (   t  opi- 
nion in  forming  the  State  Constitution  in  new  tert.tories, 
should  be  secured.     He  expresses  the  hope  that  the  long 
and  bitter  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  will  soon 
come  to  an  end.     On  the  6th,  he  sent  into  the  Senate 
his  nominations  of  Cabinet  officers,  which  were  imme- 
diately confirmed  by  that  body.     They  are  as  follow  :— 
Secretary  of  State — Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia. 
Secretary  of  War — John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy — Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — Jacob  Thompson,  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Fostmaeter  General — Anson  V.  Brown,  of  Tennessee. 
Attorney    General — Jeremiah    S.   Black,   of  Pennsyl 
vania. 

Congress. — Much  of  the  more  important  business  of 
the  session  was  postponed  until  near  the  final  adjourn- 
ment, and  then  disposed  of  in  a  hurried  manner.  Mil- 
lions'of  dollars  were  voted  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
■without  members  knowing  the  specific  objects  of  the  ap- 
propriations, the  amendments  rejected  or  adopted  by  the 
Committees  of  Conference  not  having  been  read,  for  want 
of  time.  None  of  the  bills  for  the  establishment  of  new 
lines  of  mail  steamers  passed.  The  Tariff  bill,  as  finally 
passed,  reduces  the  duty  on  iron,  woolen  and  silk  manu- 
factures, and  sugar  to  24  per  cent.  Wool,  and  most  other 
articles  now  charged  30  per  cent.,  are  reduced  to  25  per 
cent.     There  is  a  large  increase  of  the  free  list,  in  which 


is  now  included  wool  costing  less  than  twenty  cents  a 
pound.  There  is  also  a  general  reduction  of  twenty  per 
cent,  on  all  articles  not  specially  enumerated.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  new  bill  will  reduce  the  revenue  about 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  Minnesota  Land  bill 
assed  with  an  amendment,  giving  200,000  acres 


to  Alabama  for  railway  purposes.  The  appropriation 
bills  passed  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  §57,779,569. 
The  items  are  as  follows  :— Civil  list,  38,512,104 ;  army, 
S14,089,645;  navy,  $11,359,782  ;  fortifications,  §2,805,- 
000  ;  legislative,  judiciary,  &c.,  §6,688,791 ;  post-office, 
§14,324,247.  The  new  Senate  consists  of  37  Democrats, 
20  Republicans,  and  5  Americans.  The  seats  of  the  two 
Democratic  Senators  from  Indiana,  will  be  contested. 

The  British  Minister. — Lord  Napier,  the  newly  appoint- 
ed Minister  from  Great  Britain,  has  arrived  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Supreme  Court. — The  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  was  delivered  on  the  Cth 
inst.,  by  Chief  Justice  Taney.  It  was  a  full  and  elaborate 
statement  of  the  views  of  the  Court.  They  have  decided 
the  following  important  points: — First — That  negroes, 
whether  slaves  or  free,  that  is,  men  of  the  African  race 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution 
Second— That  the  ordinance  of  1787  had  no  independen 
constitutional  force  or  legal  effect  subsequently  to  thi 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  could  not  operate  of  itself 
to  confer  freedom  or  citizenship  within  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritory, on  negroes  not  citizens  by  the  Constitution.  Third 
— That  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1820,  commonly  called 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  in  so  far  as  it  undertook  to  ex- 
clude negro  slavery  from,  and  communicate  freedom  and 
citizenship  to  negroes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Louisi- 
ana cession,  was  a  legislative  act  exceeding  the  powers 
of  Congress,  and  "  void,"  and  of  no  legal  effect  to  that 
end.  In  deciding  these  main  points,  the  Supreme  Court 
determined  the  following  incidental  points  :  First— The 
expression  "Territory  and  other  property"  of  the  Union, in 
the  Constitution,  applies,  in  "  terms"  only,  to  such  territory 
as  the  Union  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  Second — The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  emigrating  into  any  Federal  Territory,  and  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government,  there,  depend  on  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which  defines  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  the  powers  of  Congress. 
Third — As  Congress  does  not  possess  power  itself  to 
make  enactments  relative  to  the  persons  or  property  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  federal  territory,  othe 
than  such  as  the  Constitution  confers,  so  it  cannot  con 
stitutionally  delegate  any  such  powers  to  a  territorial 
government  organized  by  it  under  the  Constitution. 
Fourth — The  legal  condition  of  a  slave  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  is  not  affected  by  the  temporary  sojourn  of  such 
slave  in  any  other  State,  but  on  his  return  his  condition 
still  depends  on  the  laws  of  Missouri.  As  the  plaintiff 
was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  and  therefore  could  not  sue 
n  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  the  suit  must  be  dis- 
nissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

Kansas.— Gov.  Geary  vetoed  the  bUl  passed  by  the 
Pro-slavery  Legislature  for  taking  a  census,  and  for  call- 
Convention  to  form  a  State  Constitution,  when  it 
was  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
Governor  approved  the  act  declaring  resistance  to  the 
Kansas  laws  rebellion,  and  punishable  with  death.  The 
Legislature  has  adjourned. 

The  African  Slave  Trade.— T:\ie  brig  William  Clark  has 
been  seized  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  to- 
gether with  her  officers  and  crew,  on  the  charge  of  being 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

New  rori.— Mortality  last  week,  449. 
7-'A!fcrrfrf/)Am.— Mortality  last  week,  220.  According  to 
the  records  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  last  month  was  40  deg.,  which  is  8} 
deg.  above  the  average  for  the  Second  month  of  the 
preceding  thirty-two  years.  The  highest  of  the  thermo 
meter  wa-s  70°,  on  the  19th  ;  and  the  lowest  9°,  on  th( 
11th.  The  amount  of  raiu  and  melted  snow,  was  only 
79-lOOth  of  an  inch. 

The  Pork  Trade  of  the  ITesi.— The  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Price  Current  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  number 
of  hogs  killed  the  last  two  seasons : 

1855-6  1856-7 


Trade  between  the  Lakes  and  i'uro^e.— The  Chicago 
(111.)  Leader  says,  that  a  number  of  vessels  will  be  char- 
tered in  the  spring,  to  load  direct  for  Europe.  The  Ca- 
nadian schooner  Andrew  Stevens  has  already  been  char- 
tered to  take  a  load  of  provisions  to  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
The  Largest  Tet.—Ihe  Sydney  (Australia)  Morning 
Herald  states,  that  a  nugget  of  gold  was  recently  found 
at  Louisa  Creek,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at 
£20,000.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  found,  and 
weighs  five  cwts. 

Magnetic  Telegraph. — Within  the  last  half  year  over 
220,000  messages  were  received  at  the  different  ofBces- 
of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  running  from  Wash-j 
ington  to  New  York. 

The  Tehuantepec  Eoute.—The  preliminary  carriage-i 
road  across  the  Isthmus  has  been  completed,  and  thei 
two  first  carriages  passed  over  the  road  to  the  Pacific' 
terminus  on  the  4th  of  First  mo.  It  is  intended  to  push 
the  road  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Winter  at  Newfoundland,  has  been  remarkably  mild 
and  open,  the  bay  of  St.  Johns  freezing  over  only  twice, 
and  neither  time  so  strongly  as  to  interfere  even  with  the 
rowing  of  boats.  Fish  left  on  the  decks  of  ships  remain- 
ed without  freezing,  and  even  had  to  be  salted  in  order 
to  be  preserved. 

Immense  Cable.— A  moving  cable,  each  link  of  w 
eighs  fifty  pounds,  has  been  made  in  Liverpool,  for  the 
United  States  mail  steamship  Adriatic,  and  is  calculated 
to  be  able  to  hold  her  in  any  weather.  The  manufac- 
turers, Hingley  &  Sons,  are  making  cables  for  the  Great 
Eastern,  each  link  of  which  will  weigh  seventy  pounds. 
Correction. — Under  the  head  Winter,  in  last  week's 
summary,  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  is  said  to  have 
been  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  nearly  forty  feet. 
The  correct  statement  is  presumed  to  be/our  feet. 

The  Ocean  Telegraph.— The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  1 
ordered  the    steamers   Niagara  and   Mississippi   to    bf 
equipped  with  all  possible  despatch,  to  assist  in  layinj 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

Lotteries. — ^The  Legislature  of  Indiana  has  passed 
act  for  the  suppression  of  lotteries. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Contributors  to  the 
Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  deprived  of  the  Use  o 
their  Reason,"  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  the  18th  o 
Third  month,  1857,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  M.,  at  Arch  stree 
Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

William  Settle,  Clerk. 


WESTERN  SOUP  SOCIETY. 
This  charitable  Institution  finds  itself  in  want  of  th 
funds   necessary  to  meet  the   expenses  of  the  seasoq 
Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

Frederice  Collins,  76  Walnut  st. 
Samuel  L.  Baily,  252  Walnut  St. 

WANTED. 

A  Teacher,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at  Ha 

donfield.     A  Friend  with  a  family  can  be  accommodate 

as  there  is  a  convenient  dwelling-house,   adjoining  tl 

school-room.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Nicholson,  | 
Third  mo.  3d,  1857.  Josiah  B.  Evans. 

CORRECTION. 

The  words  to  endure  should  come  between  the  wore 

"  be"  and  "  the,"  in  the  37th  line  from  the  top  of  the  la 

column  on  page  206,  so  as  to  read  "  even  though  it  ms 

be  to  endure  the  contradiction,"  &c. 


Ohio 

.     629,637 

468,698 

Kentucky 

.     410,534 

336,044 

.     466,468 

Illinois     . 

.     448,365 

376,553 

Missouri 

.      189.,904 

143,592 

Iowa        . 

.      181,978 

110,714 

Tennessee 

.       42,400 

35,011 

Wisconsin 

5,000 

Grand  total,  2,373,686      1,782,244 

This  shows  a  deficiency  of  591,445  for  1856-7. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  in  Sadsbury,  Che 

r  county,  Pa.,  on  the   15th  of  First   month,  Samoi 

Cooper  to  Sarah  Pennock,  daughter  of  Caleb  Permoc 

late  of  East  Marlborough,  Chester  county. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Mary  lyon. 

(Continued  from  page  210.) 

Not  only  did  Marj  Lyon  work  williixrly,  « lay. 
;  her  band  to  the  spindle,"  and  "  takin  Aold  of 
^  distaff;     but  when  she  went  to  school,  she  some- 
s  paid  for  her  board  in  the  family  where  she 
received,  by  assisting  about  the  house.     Not- 
ihstandmg  these  hindrances,  she  learned  more 
m  any  one  else,  and  her  school-mates  loved  and 
pected  her,  just  as  well  as  though  she  had  paid 
»•  board  with  money.     This  circumstance,  and 
strait  which  made  it  necessary,  she  never  for- 
_    It   fitted  her  the  better  to  understand  the 
ited  means  and  inward  longings  of  her  fellow- 
men     It  recurred  to  her  in  after-life  as  an  arc^u- 
that  her  plans  were  feasible.     It  contributed 
set  the  current  of  her  great  soul  towards  the 
Idle  classes,  the  respectable,  independent  yeo- 
wy  of  the  land,  too  poor  to  be  idle,  too  rich  to 
ept  charity. 

^;rom  the  time  of  her  brother's  marriage,  in  1812 
a  his  removal  to  the  State  of  New  York,  in  ISlo' 
ry  s  home  continued  to  be  in  his  family  The 
loval  of  her  brother,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly 
iched,  was  a  great  trial  to  her.  She  felt  that 
the  second  time  she  was  made  an  orphan.  Not 
r  must  she  eave  the  spot  that  gave  her  birth 
she  must  also  be  separated  from  the  family  so 
r  to  her  heart.  Yet  while  distressed  at  the 
iration  with  characteristic  composure  she  hand- 
hese  old  lines  to  her  brother's  wife  :— 
"Not  one  sigh  shall  tell  my  story, 

Not  one  tear  my  cheek" shall  stain: 
bilent  grief  shall  be  my  glorv, 

Grief  that  stoops  not  to  complain  " 


child      Those  who  knew  her  only  at  Ipswich  or 
feouth  Hadley,  can  realize  but  little  of  the  Mary 
Lyon  of  those  days.     One  remarked  of  her,  then, 
bhe  IS  all  intellect;  she  does  not  know  that  she 
has  a  body  to  care  for."     But  a  warm  and  true 
heart  soon  gained  the  love  and  confidence  of  her 
associates.     Her  whole  appearance  at  that   time 
was  so  unique,  her  progress  in  study  so  unpreoe 
dented,  her  broad,  intelligent  face  so  invitin.',  that 
no  one  who  was  a  member  of  the  academy  Tt  that 
time,  will  ever  forget  her ;  nor  how  the  scholars 
used  to  lay  aside  their  books  when  she  commenced 
her  recitation.     Here  she  found  friends  to  encour- 
age and  assist  her  in  her  search  for  knowledo-e 
In  the  rough  specimen  they  could  see  a  diamond 
ot  uncommon  brilliancy,  and  knew  that  it  needed 
only  to  be  polished,  to  shine  with  peculiar  lustre. 
It  was  necessary  that  a  hand  should  be  provided 
m  due  time,  to  lift  her  from  the  vale  where  she  had 
hitherto  been  so  safely  reared.     Thomas  White,  of 
Ashfield,  kindly  and  thoughtfiilly  afforded  this  aid, 
and  acted  the  part  of  a  father  towards  her.     He 
knew  she  was  a  poor  girl  with  a  good  mind,  and 
that  she  needed  help.     He   loved  to  see  woman 
educated,  and  he  gave  her  counsel,  sympathy,  his 
nfluence,  and  often  a  most  agreeable  home.     She 
always  chose  to  bear  her  own  pecuniary  burdens 
which  he  would  probably  not  have  thouo-ht  the  best 
way  of  helping  her,  to  assume  fully  himself.     The 
slender  means  which  she  had  collected  by  services 
to  her  brother,  by  spinning,  weaving,  teaching,  &c., 
were  soon  expended,  and  she  was  about  to  return  to 
her  former  employment,  when  at  the  earnest  re- 
commendation of  Thomas  White,  the  trustees  of  the 
academy  gave  her  the  free  use  of  all  its  advan- 
tages.    It  IS  supposed  that  this  was  the  time  when 
she   resolved  to  prepare  herself  particularly  for 
teaching.     She  collected  her  bedding,  table-linen 
^'C,  constituting  the  full  amount  of  her  household 
treasures,  and  exchanged  the  whole  at  a  boarding- 
house  for  a  room  and  seat  at  the  table.     Nothin<r 
could  exceed  the  eagerness  with  which  she  engao-ed 
in  the  prosecution  of  her  studies.     It  was  judged 
by  the  family  where  she  boarded,  that  she  slept  on 
an  average,  not  more  than  four  hours  in  the  twen- 
y-four ;  and  all  her  waking  moments,  except  the 
the  time  occupied  by  her  hurried  meals,  were  spent 
m  study.     Distinguished  as  some  of  the  pupils  were 
tor  talents  and  acquirements,  no  one  was  able  to 
keep  up  with  Mary  in  her  recitations;   and  one 
additional  study  after  another  was  given  her  by  her 
teacher,  partly  as  a  clog,  to  keep  her  within  recit- 
ing-distance  of  her  classes.     But  all  proved  insuf 
facieut  for  the  purpose.     The  more  her  powers  were 
taxed,  the  more  she  seemed  capable  of  performincr 
At  last  her  teacher  gave  her  Adams'  Latin  Gram- 
mar,  directing  her  to  omit  the  extra  lessons,  while 
committing  it  to  memory,  only  keeping  up  with  her 
regular  classes  in  their  studies.     This,1ie  supposed 
would  employ  her  for  some  time.     But  within  three 
days,  she  had  committed  and  recited  all  those  por- 
tions which  students  then  commonly  learned  when 
first  going  over  the  work.  The  teacher  wasfrequently 
heard  to  say,  that  he  never  knew  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar more  accurately  recited 


portunity  to  improve  herself  and  others,  she  would 
take  a_  class  of  pupils.     When  she  had  thus  obtain- 
ed sufficient  means  to  justify  it,  she  would  go  to 
some  place,  and  receive  instruction  on  particular 
subjects,  in  which  she  found  herself  deficient.     At 
one  time  she  might  be  found  in  a  family  school  in 
Buckland,  teaching  the  variety  of  studies  desirable 
tor  an  intelligent  group  of  sons  and  daughters.  At 
another  time  she  resided  for  a  .season  in  the  family 
of  Edward  Hitchcock,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Con- 
way, learning  from  him  the  principles  of  natural 
science,  and  from  his  wife  the  arts  of  drawing  and 
painting.     In  that  place,  also,  she  taught  a  school 
with  much  ability  and  success.     Then,  we  find  her 
for  one  term  in  Amherst  Academy,  when  for  the 
first  time  she  encroached  on  the  small  patrimony 
left  her  by  her  father.  "About  the  year  1819,"  says 
a  teacher,  "  I  was  engaged  as  usual  in  instructing 
a  district  winter  school.     As  I  went  one  morning 
into  the  school-room,  I  saw  there  a  stranger  seated 
with  my  first  class.     They  immediately  introduced 
her,  stating  that  she  wished  to  attend  awhile,  and 
devote  her  time  especially  to  penmanship.   With  that 
unassuming  manner  that  ever  characterized  her, 
she  took  her  place  among  the  scholars,  until,  by 
their  request,  she  was  furnished  with  a  chair  and 
a  place  at  the  table,  there  being  no  desk  in  the 
house.     Here  she  sat  from  day  to  day,  affording 
assistance  in  instructing  the  younger  classes,  as  she 
found  she  was  needed,  untU  she  had  acquired  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  art.     She  handed  me 
on  one  occasion,  her  book  for  a  caption  or  subject, 
which  I  was  accustomed  to  furnish  the  first  class. 
I  wrote  hers  in  Latin.     She  returned  her  book,  re- 
rjuestmg  she  might  have  it  in  English,  remarking, 
that  she  feared  those  who  might  review  her  book' 
would  think  her  to  be  iviser  than  she  was.    I  men- 
tion this  circumstance,  to  show  that  it  was  a  pro- 
minent trait  in  her  character  never  to  appear  bet- 
ter than  she  was.  She  was  naturally  unostentatious, 
willing  to   be  taught,  thankful  for  favours  in  any 
form,  especially  those  which  related  to  the  mind." 
In  1821,  with  the  avails  of  her  labour,  and  the 


remnant  of  her  patrimony,  she  went  to  Joseph 
Emmerson's  school,  in  Byefield.  To  this  sum  she 
added  what  she  had  been  able  to  save  from  the 
small  wages  of  seventy-five  cents  or  a  dollar  a  week 
for  teaching  in  any  district  where  she  could  find  an 
opportunity,  and  a  few  more  dollars  which  she  had 
earned,  by  weaving  heavy  blue  and  white  coverlets, 
a  kind  of  work  requiring  strength  equal  to  that  of 
a  man,  and  therefore  commanding  more  pay  than 
common  labour.  With  these  added  sums,  she  was 
able  to  defray  her  expenses  for  a  summer  at  Bye- 
held.  In  a  letter  written  after  the  death  of  Mary 
Lyon,  Amanda  White  says,  "  My  first  acquaint- 
ance with  her  was  at  the  time  she  became  a  pupil 
in  the  academy  at  Ashfield.  On  returning  from  a 
religious  lecture,  we  fell  in  company  with  each 
other,  and  we  needed  no  formal  introduction.  Her 
frank,  open  countenance  invited  confidence,  and  a 
mutual  interest  was  at  once  awakened.  Our  walk 
was  a  long  one,  and  we  conversed  freely  on  various 
subjects.  Learning  that  I  was  expecting  to  enter 
the  school  also,  she  expressed  a  wish  that  we  might 


IT  .  •' ■"■  me  Hcuooi  also,  she  ej 

eaierlv  soulTand  ^/^'^^^^'^^^^^^  ,^egan   to  be  occupy  the  same  desk.*     With  this  I  readilyTom-' 
eagerly  sought,  and  wherever  she  could  find  an  op-|pUed  ;  and  I  pursued  the  same  branches  of  stud^ 
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tLat  slic  did,  ?o  far  as  I  could  keep  up  with  her. 
Though  nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  smee  then, 
I  fieem  eyen  now  to  see  her  cheerful,  laughing  face 
turned  upon  n;e,  as  1  presented  some  Gordian  knot 
in  uiy  studies  for  her  to  unravel.  I  felt  from  my 
first  accmaintance  with  her,  that  she  was  made  for 
some  important  station,  and  that  unless  various 
little  things  were  corrected  in  her  habits  and  man- 
ners, they  would  greatly  detract  from  her  use- 
fulness, 'i'houch  conscious  of  my  inferiority,  I  ever 
felt  it  my  duty,  while  with  her,  to  be  faithful  m 
helping  her  to  see,  feel,  and  correct  these  defects. 
Almost  invariably,  when  I  commenced  speaking  to 
her,  she  would  come  directly  to  me,  and  place  a 
hand  on  each  shoulder,  and  exclaim,  '  0,  was  there 
ever  a  poor,  erring  mortal  that  had  such  kind 
friends !'  She  was  very  thoughtless  respecting  her 
dress  and  personal  appearance/ 


Indeed,  the  writer 
says  she  didnot"  devote  sufficient  thought  and  at- 
tention to  the  subject  to  know  when  she  was  suit- 
ably dressed  to  appear  in  company,  and  ot  course 
partook  of  the  kind  care  of  this  school-mate. 

At  Bycfield,  her  intellectual  capacity  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  discerning.     In  speaking  of  her 
years  afterwards,  Joseph  Emmerson  remarked  that 
he  had  instructed  several  young  women    whose 
minds  were  better  disciplined  than  Mary  Lyon  s 
but  in  mental  ■poiver,  he  considered  her  superior  to 
any  other  pupil  he  had  ever  had  in  his  seminary 
That  she  there  exercised  great  application,  is  shown 
by  one  of  the  letters  of  her  room-mate,  written  at 
that  period,  wherein  she  says,  "Mary  sends  love 
to  all ;  but  time  with  her  is  too  precious  to  spend 
it  in  writing  letters.     She  is  gaining  knowledge  by 
handfuls."     Little  is  said  up  to  this  time  of  her 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  religion.     The  teacher  m 
this  seminary  appears  to  have  been  a  devout  man. 
and  concerned  for  the  religious  welfare  of  his  pupils. 
On  one  occasion  he  requested  some  of  them  to  naeet 
him,  when  he  "  endeavoured  to  show  them  their 
responsibility  as  the  representatives  of  Christ  in 
that  school ;  the  importance  of  their  growing  m 
Grace  while  there ;  and  the  propriety  of  their  ex- 
erting an  influence  in  favour  of  the  Kedeemer  and 
his  cause  upon  their  fellow-pupils."     When  spoken 
to  by  one  of  her  associates  respecting  the  neglect 
of  her  christian  duties,  Mary  would  say  that  her 
object  was  a  laudable  one;  her  means  were  so 
limited,  and  her  time  so  precious,  that  it  could  not 
be  wrong  for  her  to  employ  her  energies  in  gaining 
knowledge.     Her  mind  afterwards  becoming  exer- 
cised on  this  account,  she  said  she  had  neglected 
duty,  yielded  to  temptation,  and  that  her  unbound- 
ed thirst  for  knowledge  had  so  absorbed  every  feel- 
ing, that  there  was  no  room  left  for  a  Saviour's 
love.    0,  my  leanness,  my  leanness!  washer  bitter 
cry.    In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  she  became  more 
calm,  and  more  seriously  concerned  in  her  daily 
pursuits,  to  do  all  heartily,  as  unto  the  Lord  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


ed  to  feel  no  condemnation,  but  a  sense  of  gratitude 
for  unmerited  mercies.  Those  who  know  anything 
of  the  operation  of  true  religion  on  the  mind,  know 
that  the  inward  life,  which  is  hid  with  Christ  m 
God,  can  only  be  supported  and  kept  alive  by  that 
daily  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven;  it 
is  this  alone  that  can  nourish  the  soul  to  eternal 
life.  I  long  to  experience  this  happy  state  ;  butit 
is  often  my  lot  to  water  my  pillow  with  tears,  while 
I  feel  similar  to  the  poor  publican,  who  smote  upon 
his  breast,  and  said,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me, 
sinner." 

Third  mo.  30th. — As  I  returned  from  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  Rochester,  I  was  contemplating 
with  renewed  gratitude  to  a  bountiful  Creator,  how 
tenderly  his  Spirit  had  visited  my  soul  in  early 
life.  His  appearance  at  first  was  small,  as  a  gram 
of  mustard  seed  ;  he  inclined  my  heart  to  prize  it, 
I  grew  older,  I  valued  his  tendering  im- 
pressions as  my  chief  joy.  I  have  not  words  to 
express  the  thankfulness  I  have  often  felt  that  I 
was  made  so  far  sensible  of  the  sweet  influences  of 
Divine  love,  that  in  middle  life,  when  permitted 
from  various  causes  to  pass  through  many  tribula- 
tions and  bcsetments,  I  often  walked  by  myself, 
and  strewed  my  tears,  looking  round  to  see  if  any 
one  was  near  to  hear  my  sighs.  Oh,  what  cause  have 
I  to  reflect  on  his  boundless  goodness  to  the  most 
unworthy  that  ever  desired  to  serve  him.  He  has 
indeed  proved  himself  to  be,in  his  holy  habitation,  a 
Husband  to  the  widow,  and  a  Father  to  the  fatherless. 
He  has  also  increased  my  store  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly, and  in  my  infirm  old  age,  given  me  to  see 
the  greatest  privilege  I  was  ever  favoured  with,  that 
of  his  inclining  m;;  heart  to  love  him,  and  his  ap- 
pearance, before  the  days  came  when  I  might  have 
to  say,  I  had  no  pleasure  in  them ;  giving  me  to 
know  I  had  a  strong-hold,  a  never  failing  support, 
whereto  I  could  flee  in  times  of  trouble.  Oh,  that 
I  could  continually  rest  here,  till  death  is  swallow- 
ed up  in  victory.        M.  H.  Seventy-five  years  old. 


The  Trne  Riches  in  OH  Age, 
Second  mo.  8th,  1833. — Whilst  sitting  alone  this 
day,  my  mind  was  led  to  press  after  heavenly  trea- 
sure, which  alone  can  tnily  enrich,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  decay.  Oh,  the  excellency  of  divine  love ! 
It  transcends  even  the  most  refined  delights  of  this 
world ;  ancient  and  yet  ever  new.  May  I  dwell 
under  its  holy,  sweetening,  preserving  influence ! 
19th. — I  have  desired  this  day  to  be  preserved 
little,  low  and  humble,  and  to  be  strengthened  to 
go  in  and  out  before  this  little  company,  so  a-  ■'- 
give  no  cause  of  offence  or  stumbling.  "  Search 
OGod!   and  know  my  heart ;  prove  me 


ad  know 


NewZealaDd;  Its  Ecmarkahlc  fl^arm  and  Hot  Springs 
and  lakes. 

(Concluded  from  page  215.) 

Eota-Mahana  is  connected  with  another  lake. 
Tera-waia,  by  a  tepid  stream  of  a  temperature  of 
85  deg.  Far.  From  the  banks  of  the  latter,  called 
also  Kai-waha,  numerous  hot  springs  issue,  and 
another  flight  of  silicious  steps  ascends  the  adjoin- 
ing hills.  This  lake  is  the  recipient  of  a  cold 
spring,  which  latter  is  the  outlet  of  smaller  lakes 
— Rotu-Makariti,  (cold  lakes.)  In  a  little  bight  or 
nook  in  the  rocks,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tera,  are 
several  warm  springs,  which  the  natives  had  sur- 
rounded with  stones,  and  had  thus  formed  basins 
in  which  thoy  were  continually  sitting.  They  made 
a  new  application  of  the  seat  or  hip  bath,  by  using 
it  in  place  of  a  fire  ;  jumping  in  as  oilen  they  felt 
cold,  and  this  practice  did  not  seem  to  do  them 
harm,  as  they  looked  remarkably  healthy.  _  Dr. 
Dieffenbach  says  he  imitated  their  example  in  the 
night,  and  found  the  bath  very  agreeable. 

Crossing  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  we  are  in  Lake 
Kareka,  whence,  after  traversing  a  chain  of  low 
wooded  hills,  we  find  ourselves  at  Rohrma,  whose 
banks  are  studded  with  hot  springs.  "  Those  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lake  are  the  most  powerful ; 
they  consist  of  numerous  basins  of  various  sizes, 
and  from  several  of  the  openings  every  five  minutes 
a  column  of  steam  and  water  of  two  feet  in  diame 
ter,  is  thrown  up  with  great  violence  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet.  All  around  the 
jasper-like  deposit  is  found,   which  is  either  soft. 


mv  thout'hts   and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  like  chalk,  or  forms  what  is  called  porcelain  jasper 
■J^.  pSh  lead  me  in  the  wav  everlasting."  and  magnesite."     When  soft,  it  it  is  sometimes  used 


25th.— On  awaking  this  morning,  I  was  favour- 1  by  the  natives  for  making  pipes.     The  largest  vil- 


lage is  built  close  to  the  springs,  and  the  natives 
have,  from  time  immemorial,  used  them  as  a  natural 
kitchen  for  boiling  their  food.  The  water  of  several 
of  these  springs  is  clear,  and  nearly  tasteless,  and 
its  temperature  is  above  the  boiling  point.  The 
pah,  or  fortified  village,  the  finest  seen  by  Dr.  Dieffen- 
bach, in  New  Zealand,  occupies  a  large  surface, 
which  is  actually  intersected  by  crevices  from  which 
steam  issues,  and  also  by  boihng  springs,  and  by 
mud  volcanoes.  Great  care  is  required,  even  by  a^ 
native,  to  tread  one's  way  through  this  intricate] 
and  dangerous  labyrinth.  Accidents  are  very  com- ; 
mon,  by  breaking  through  this  insecure  crust,  so  that' 
even  part  of  the  village  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
lake  gave  way,  at  a  place  where  shortly  before  it 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  firm.  In  some  places  only 
a  narrow  path  leads  through  afield  of  boiling  mud. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pah  are  a  great  many 
of  those  curious  mud  cones  which  have  been  al- 
ready described.  .    . 

In  a  valley  about  three  miles  from  the  mission 
houses,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  there  are 
more  hot  springs  of  sulphurous  water,  together  with 
solfatara,  or  cones  of  pure  sulphur  and  mud  vol- 
canoes ;  a  warm  stream  comes  down  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  has  left  a  whitish  deposit  in  steps ;  fim 
crystallizations  of  sulphur  are  also  deposited  in  largj 
quantities. 

Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  we  see  th( 
island  of  Mokvia,  about  a  mile  long,  hilly  anj 
with  a  belt  of  low  land  around  it.  The  hills  rd 
to  the  height  of  about  300  feet  from  the  lake,  anj 
many  places,  covered  with  shrubs  and  smal 
trees.  The  island  is  in  a  state  of  considerabl 
cultivation.  Its  most  attractive  feature  in  our  eyes 
at  this  t'me,  is  its  thermal  springs,  which  issue  clos 
to  the  shore.  The  natives  have  banked  them  u; 
from  the  lake  by  a  wall  of  stones ;  but  where  th 
springs  are  too  warm  they  admit  a  sufficient  quantit 
of  cold  water  from  the  lake  to  bring  them  to 
bathing  temperature.  Some  of  the  springs  have 
sho-ht  taste  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  othei 
contain  a  little  of  iron  pyrites ;  their  temperatuj 
is  from  100  to  120  deg.F.  | 

Mount  Tongariro,  which  may  be  regarded  j 
the  lofty  dome  which  covers  the  central  fii-es  of  tB 
thermal  region,  rises  to  the  height  of  about  620' 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  That  it  was  m 
covered  with  snow  when  seen  by  Dieffenbach,  niU' 
be  ascribed  to  the  increased  temperature  of  tl 
cone  itself,  of  which  the  escape  of  steam  from  i 
crater  must  be  regarded  as  direct  evidence.  Tl 
cone  itself  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bidwell,  who  ma( 
the  ascent,  to  be  1500  feet  high.  The  limit 
perpetual  snow  in  New  Zealand  is  estimated 
7200  feet. 

On  the  inland  side  of  lake  Taupo,  and  betwe 
it  and  the  two  isolated  and  remarkable  hills 
Titiraupena  and  Wakakahu,  occurs  a  district  d 
tinguished  as  much  as  any  of  those  already  notic 
bylts  varied  pseudo-volcanic  phenomena.  In  ( 
spot  the  traveller  comes  to  a  section  of  eoum 
looking  into  a  number  of  hillocks  most  irregula 
dispersed  over  the  perfectly  level  surface  of  i 
original  table  land.  On  the  hillocks  themsel 
regular  terraces  were  observable  in  some  plac 
and  it  was  plain  that  they  could  only  have  bi 
produced  by  a  gradual  fall  of  the  waters, 
these  hillocks  consisted  of  tufa,  or  lapilli  of  pun 
stone,  cemented  together.  At  no  great  dista 
are  a  number  of  deep  holes  apparently  produ 
by  the  water  infiltrating  into  the  porous  substa 
of  the  ground  ;  after  which  it  forms  a  subterran 
rivulet.  Here  and  there  are  pieces  of  obsid 
and  everything  indicates  an  approach  to  a  g! 
centre  of  volcanic  action. 

Eiaht  miles,  it  may  be  from  this  spot,  we  ^ 
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a  valley,  which  leads  to  a  group  of  hot  siirings.    It 
exhibits  on  its  sides  the  curious  terraced  appear, 
ances  already  noticed.     "  The  springs,  throe  large 
and   many  smaller   ones,   were  situated,"   writes 
Dieffenbach,  "  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  low  hills, 
of  a  conical  shape,  and  consisting  of  scoria).    They 
ranged    in  a  linear  direction  from  north-west  to 
south-east.     The  larger  ones    are  formed   in   the 
sha-ie  of  a  funnel  with  a  diameter  of  about  twenty- 
four  feet.     The  water,  which   was  not  easily  ap- 
proached,   had  a  milk-white,  clayey  appearance, 
[and  was  continually  in   a  state  of  ebullition,  or 
thrown  up  in  jets ;    it   had   a  slightly  acidulous 
taste.     Steam  issued  from  a  number  of  crevices  at 
the  sides  of  the  funnel ;  the  gas  was  sulphurous ; 
and  efflorescences  of  sulphur  and  alum  lined  the 
rock ;  there  were  also-  some  traces  of  sulphate  of 
iron.     The  temperature  of  this  milky  and  muddy 
aiass  was  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  as  the 
nercury  rose  to  216  deg.  F.,  the  highest  gradation 
m  the   scale   of  my  thermometer.     The  Lcptos- 
^Iwrmum  scoparium,  (of  the  Mtjrtacea  family,) 
(lothes  the  margin  of  the  springs ;  and  although 
(ontinually  exposed  to  the  rising  steam,  the  ver- 
ure  is  little  altered." 
Still  more  curious  are  the  "  Boiling  Mud  Ponds  " 
escribed  by  the  same  writer.     We  first  meet  with 
ot  springs  about  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  those 
ist  noticed,  but  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  hills, 
'hey  are  arranged  in  the  same  direction,  that  is, 
•om  north-west  to  south-east.     They  are 
I  a  ravine  bordered  on  the  other  side  of  a  range 
f  steep  and  precipitous  dig's.    The  first  springs  are 
ur  in  number,  and   close  together.     They  issue 
irough  gravel,  and  are  two  feet  and  a  half  deep, 
id  about  two  feet  in  diameter.    The  thermometer 
hen  its  bulb  was  brought  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ring,  rose  to  the  boiling  point.     The  water  was 
larly  clear,  and  had  an  agreeable  acidulous  taste 
id  a  slightly  sulphurous  smell.     A  thin  crust  of 
umina  and  sulphur  was  deposited  on  the  brink  of 
e  spring.     The  taste  of  the  water  was,  however, 
t  quite  the  same  in  all  the  springs. 
The  Boiling  Mud  Ponds  are  at  a  short  distance 
>m  the  springs ;   and  still  farther  steam  and  sand 
3  thrown  up  and  constitute  a  complete  volcanic 
nge  of  miniature  hills.     The  mud  and  sand  had 
•med  regular  truncated  cones,  of  which  one  was 
out  fifteen  feet  at  the  base,  and  ten  feet  high ; 
lide  this  cone  was  a  funnel,  about  three  foet°  in 
meter,  and  filled  with  clear  hot  water,  in  the 
itre  of  which  bubbles  rose  continually.     In  one 
ge  pond  there  were  eight  such  cones.     In  seeing 
im  one  would  be  almost  inclined  to  think  that 
se  regular  craters  which  are  found  close  together 
Waitemata,  on  the  coast,  and  Waimate,  soon  to 

described,  have  been  formed  in  the  same  way 

nely,  as  immense  stufas  which  have  been  clou- 
fid,  and  have  subsided  in  that  direction  in  which 
water  overflowed.  The  external  appearance  of 
small  and  large  craters  is  perfectly  alike,  al- 
ugh  the  latter  are  on  an  infinitely  larger  scale. 
The  most  stupendous  of  these  boiling  ponds  was 
>ut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on.  Here  a  steep 
f,  about  sixty  feet  high ,  white,  oxidized,  corroded, 
1  undermined,  presented  itself.  At  its  base  was 
arge  pond,  continually  boiling,  with  a  white 
m,  thiowing  out  jets  of  fluid,  eight  to  ten  feet 
h,  with  great  violence  and  noise.  The  tempera 
!_  of  the  pond  was  likewise  above  the  point  of 
ing  water.  The  pond,  round  which  was  depo- 
d  a  white  clay,  was  apparently  very  deep ;  but 
Diefi'enbach  could  not  sound  it,  being  unable 
ind  amongst  the  light  volcanic  materials  around 
I  stone  of  sufiicient  weight  to  attach  to  his  line, 
n  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  fifteen  miles 
1  the  Bay  of  Islands,  opening  on  the  eastern 


coast,  we  find  the  hot  springs  of  Waimctc.  Tlu 
whole  country  to  the  northward  and  westward  of 
the  Bay,  may  be  regarded  as  a  volcanic  table-land, 
on  which  we  see  Lake  Maupere,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  which  is  an  ancient  crater,  form- 
ing a  regular  cone,  except  that  the  western  margin 
has  fallen  in.  The  lavas  and  the  crater  closely 
resemble  those  of  Auvergne.  Lake  Maupere  itself 
is,_  probably,  an  old  crater.  It  is  about  one  square 
mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  and  apparently  of  great 
depth ;  its  borders,  consisting  of  basaltic  lavas, 
in  some  places,  quite  steep.  Several  small  craters 
simdar  to  this  one,  only  with  more  perfect  funnels 
in  their  centre,  lie  to  the  eastward  of  Waimete. 

The  springs  are  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Waimete,  near  two  small  lakes,  the  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  is  covered  with  efflores- 
cences of  pure  sulphur.  The  first  spring  examined 
by  Dr.  Diefi'enbach,  was  strongly  aluminous,  and 
of  a  temperature  of  62  degrees  Fahrenheit,  only 
three  or  four  degrees  above  the  medium  tempera- 
ture of  this  region.  Within  a  few  feet  of  it  is  a  hot 
spring  of  124  degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  third  is  aci- 
dulous, and  is  154  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  an 
other,  over  which  rose  strong  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  the  thermometer  stood  at  133  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, while  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air 
was  80  degrees. 

A  small  creek  discharges  itself  into  the  adjoin- 
ing lake  through  a  narrow  guile;.  The  gaseous 
emanations  of  sulphuric  acid  have  much  altered 
the  argillaceous  rock,  parts  of  which  have  become 
white  and  red,  while  in  other  portions  it  has  been 
changed  into  a  species  of  clay,  covered  with  sub- 
limations of  pure  alum,  sulphur,  and  difi"erent 
sulphates.  There  are  several  other  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  mis  their  waters  "with  the 
creek,  and  impart  to  it  an  increased  temperature. 

_  Dr.  Dieflfenbach  found  here  some  native  women 
with  their  children,  living  in  a  temporary  shed. 
The  children  were  afi'ected  with  cutaneous  and 
scrofulous  diseases,  especially  ringworm  and  swollen 
lympathic  glands,  and  had  been  brought  to  this 
place  for  the  benefit  of  bathing  in  the  warm  sul- 
'  urous  water,  the  beneficial  eflects  of  which  were 
very  visible.  The  springs  are  often  visited  by  the 
natives  for  this  purpose,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  are  of  very  great  benefit  in  many  of  the  dis- 
orders most  common  to  these  parts. 

There  are  persons  yet  living  who  can  recall  to 
mind  an  equal  want  of  accommodation,  both  in 
eating  and  sleeping,  for  the  first  visiters  in  some  of 
our  own  most  fashionable  and  crowded  watering 
places.  The  time  may  come,  when  the  aboriginal 
New  Zealanders,  will  be  as  great  a  curiosity  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  fashionables  at  the  Springs  of  Wai- 
mete, as  are  now  the  poor  Indians  at  Saratoga  or 
Cape  May. 


Lot  your  moderation,  and  temperance,  and  patience, 
be  known  unto  all  men  in  the  Seed  of  God.  For 
that  which  reacheth  to  the  aggravating  part  with- 
out life,  sets  up  the  aggravating  part,  and  breeds 
confusion ;  and  hath  a  life  in  outward  strife,  but 
reacheth  not  to  the  witness  of  God  in  every  one, 
through  which  they  might  come  into  peace  and 
covenant  with  God,  and  fellowship  one  with  an- 
other. Therefore,  that  which  reacheth  this  wit- 
ness of  God  in  yourselves,  and  in  others,  is  the  life 
and  light ;  which  will  outlast  all,  is  over  all,  and 
will  overcome  all.  And  therefore  in  the  Seed  of 
life  live,  which  bruiseth  the  Seed  of  death. 
1656.  Q  F 


Tlic  Prodnctions  of  the  United  States. 
The  manufacturing  and  agricultural  productions 
of  the  United  States  in  1850,  amounted  to  the  vast 
sum  of  $2,012,520,539.  The  value  of  the  manu- 
factures alone  was  81,065,595,899  ;  and  the  value 
of  the  products  of  agriculture  alone  was  §956,924,- 
640.  To  show  the  rapid  progress  of  our  country  in 
these  two  great  sources  of  wealth,  we  may  further 
state  that  in  1840  their  united  products  amounted 
to  SI  ,006,133,599,  not  as  much  as  the  manufactures 
of  1850,  and  just  one  half  the  entire  manufacturino- 
and  agricultural  products  of  the  latter  year— the 
manufactures  of  1840  amounting  to  8483,278,215, 
and  tlie  productions  of  agriculture  amounting  to 
8522,855,384.  This  is  certainly  an  astonishing  as 
it  is  an  unprecedented  growth.  The  same  rate  of 
increase  would  give  $2,692,363,924  as  the  value 
of  the  productions  of  the  country  for  1855. 

The  annexed  table  will  show,  at  a  glance,  the 
value  of  these  productions  in  the  several  States  and 
territories  : 


States, 
ilabama, 
Arkansas, 


Value  of  Value  of 

Manufactures.     Agriculture. 

§6,488,214     §44,223,955 


1,246,403 


Columbia,  D.  of    2,495,0 

California,. 

Connecticut, 

Delaware, 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

Illinois, 

ludiaua, 

Iowa, 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Maine, 

.Maryland, 


12,869,522 
45,306,550 

4,687,427 
924,295 

9,002,586 
18,413,558 


18,686,746 
25,185,850 


Massachusetts,  157,407,059 


4|l40i042 
25,439,410 


Epistle  of  fieorgc  Fo.v 

Now  after  I  had  visited  most  parts  of  the  nation 
and  was  come  to  London  again,  finding  that  evi! 
spirit  at  work,  which  had  drawn  J.  N.  [James 
Nayler]  and  his  followers  out  from  truth,  to  run 
Friends  into  heats  about  him,  I  wrote  a  short 
epistle  to  Friends,  as  follows  : — 

To  all  the  elect  seed  of  God  called  Quakers, 
when  the  death  is  brought  into  the  death,  and  the 
Ider  is  servant  to  the  younger,  and  the  elect  is 
known,  which  cannot  be  deceived,  but  obtains  vic- 
tory. This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  God  to  you 
all.  Go  not  forth  to  the  aggravating  part,  to  strive 
with  it  out  of  the  power  of  God  :  lest  ye  hurt  your- 
selves, and  run  into  the  same  nature,  out  of  the 
life.  For  patience  must  get  the  victory ;  and  to 
answer  that  of  God  in  every  one,  it  must  bring 
every  one  to  it,  to  bring  them  from  the  contrary. 


Michigai  , 

Mississippi, 

.Missouri, 

N.  Hampshire,    23;663;829 

New  Jersey',        39,826,734 

New  York, 

N.  Carolina, 


Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island, 
S.  Carolina, 
Tennessee, 
Texas, 
Vermont, 
Virginia, 
Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  Ter., 
N.  Mexico     " 
Oregon         " 
Utah 


230,717,488 

11,200,142 

64,700,974 

155,990,294 

22,119,756 

7,979,315 

12,880,477 

1,804,946 

9,347,778 

31,967,976 

9,387,545 

,         57,736 

225,890 

2,236,645 

292,624 


9,676,577 

193,601 

984,301 

12,556,189 

3,117,565 

3,865,050 

46,686,151 

57,404,116 

47,408,467 

8,810,997 

52,477,680 

15,200,299 

16,282,347 

16,296,199 

14,277,895 

17,329,385 

36,802,041 

34,619,650 

13,594,139 

19,322,894 

117,019,115 

31,712,146 

84,793,387 

73,576,837 

2,168,382 

30,068,154 

50,394,447 

9,065,181 

20,813,564 

52,502,452 

11,503,371 

88,886 

759,411 

838,340 

357,710 


Value  of 

Both. 
$50,707,169 
10,922,980 

2,688,694 
13,853,823 
57,862,739 

8,804,992 

4,789,554 
55,688,737 
75,817,674 
68,321,917 
12,590,979 


41,468,195 
48,880,834 

165,684,654 
28,846,377 
40,942,183 
60,059,060 
37,257,698 
59,149,628 

356,736,603 
42,912,288 

149,559,361 

229,567,131 
24,288,088 
38,047,489 
63,274,924 
10,880,127 
30,161,342 
84,480,428 
20,890,916 
146.622 
1,015,302 
3,104,985 
044,334 


Aggregates,    1,055,595,899     956,924,640     2,012,520,539 

It  is  a  common  impression  that,  because  cotton 
forms  the  chief  article  of  export,  the  cotton  crop  is 
more  valuable  than  the  agricultural  products  of 
those  States  which  do  not  rear  this  staple.  But 
the  figures  remove  that  impression.  The  value  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  the  whole  country  is  but  878,- 
265,576,  only  84,689,245  more  than  the  value  of 
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the    agricultuial  products  of  Pennsylvania  alone. 

This  amount  is  distributed   among  the  principal 

cotton  growing  States  as  follo-ws  : 

Alabama  .         •  •  818,061,728 

Georgia  ....  15,970,912 
Mississippi  .  .  .  15,497,344 
South  Carolina  .          .       9,628,832 

Tennessee        .         .         .       6,225,024 
Louisiana         .         .         .       5,719,584 
The  sugar  and  molasses  crop  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, including  the  maple  sugar  and  molasses  of  the 

•".,  n,     ,    _     i-  : 1...  i-  01  o  roQ  T  nn  . 


northern  States,  amounts  in  value  to  §13,738,190 
Louisiana  alone  producing  these  staples  to  the 
value  of  §11,226,288.  Combining  the  sugar  and 
cotton  crops  together,  the  entire  value  is  §92,003,- 
566 — less  than  one-third  more  than  the  agricul- 
tural yield  of  Pennsylvania,  and  but  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  united  agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing productions  of  this  State.  The  value 
of  the  products  of  the  first  three  States  of  the  South 
— Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, — scarcely 
equals  the  value  of  the  products  of  Pennsylvania 
alone,  as  a  glance  at  the  first  table  will  demon- 
strate. These  facts  prove  that  those  States,  pos- 
sessing, as  they  do,  all  needed  facilities  and  appli- 
ances, should  resort  to  a  far  greater  range  and 
diversity  of  productions,  and,  above  all,  to  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  manufactures,  to  which  several  of 
them  are  admirably  adapted. 

The  entire  production  of  the  United  States, 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  in  1855,  being  (by 
estimate  §2,692,363,924,  (so  says  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,)  if  we  suppose  that  the  value  of 
$1,000,000,000  is  consumed  at  the  places  of  pro 
auction,  there  will  be  left  §1,692,363,924  as  the 
basis  of  our  foreign  and  internal  trade,  and  the 
source  from  which  we  derive  profitable  employment 
for  our  registered  and  licensed  tonnage,  and  our 
railroads.  Allowing  fifteen  per  cent,  of  this  for 
our  foreign  trade,  which  about  equals  the  exports, 
there  is  left  §1,352,009,336  for  the  internal  trade 
of  the  country — a  magnificent  sum.  But  the  ex- 
ports to  foreign  countries  from  the  productions  of 
this  State,  amount  to  far  less  than  fifteen  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  amount;  so  that,  deducting  about 
§100,000,000  as  the  value  of  what  is  consumed  of 
our  productions  within  the  State,  we  have  at  least 
§120,000,000  from  these  two  sources,  as  the  basis 
of  our  internal  traffic.  In  what  better  light  than 
that  of  these  figures,  can  we  represent  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  Pennsylvania  1 

Tot  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem 

bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS  SCATTERGOOD,    THE   SECOND. 

(Continued  from  page  213.) 

In  the  Seventh  month,  1733,  Joseph  Scatter- 
good  being  about  sailing  to  Barbadoes,  to  join  Tho- 
mas Chalkley,  and  from  thence  to  proceed  to  Lon- 
don, his  father,  on  the  16th  of  the  month,  addressed 
him  a  letter,  in  which  he  says ;  "  Son  Joseph,  we  are 
now  seemingly  like  to  part ;  the  Lord  knows  whe- 
ther we  shall  see  one  another  again.  That  we  must 
leave  to  divine  Providence.  As  to  my  own  part, 
I  grow  into  years,  and  cannot  expect  any  long  time 
here,  by  the  course  of  nature,  and  therefore  do  re 
quest  of  thee,  as  if  it  should  be  the  last  time,  that 
in  all  thy  conduct,  commerce  and  concerns  in  the 
world,  be  sure  to  have  the  awful  fear  aud  dread  of 
the  God  of  heaven  before  thy  eyes  ;  that  thou  mayst 
do  nothing  in  thought,  word  or  deed,  that  may  of- 
fend him,  to  cause  his  displeasure  and  bring  guilt 
upon  thy  conscience,  but  often  pray  and  beg  of  him 
for  preservation  from  evil.  In  so  doing,  it  will  re- 
dound to  thy  great  benefit  in  this  life,  and  also  in 


sinng  thy  growth  and  prosperity  in   a  godly  «uv 
pious  life." 

In  the  early  part  of  1737,  Thomas  Scattergood 
was  quite  unwell,  and  so  was  his  son  Joseph.  The 
latter,  when  he  was  yet  but  an  invalid,  prepared  for 
a  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  in  the  brigantine  Elizabeth, 
of  which  he  was  master.  His  father  wrote  to  him 
on  the  occasion,  inciting  him  to  be  thoughtful  of  his 
latter  end,  and  to  ask  of  the  Lord  to  preserve  him 
in  his  fear,  and  out  of  the  vicious  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  the  world.  He  adds,  "  I  am  very  poor  and 
faint  now,  at  the  writing  of  these  few  lines,  though 
greatly  recovered  of  what  I  have  been,  so  that  I  do 
not  know  but  that  I  may  have  a  few  more  days  to 
remain  in  this  world.  If  so,  I  desire  I  may  take 
the  same  counsel  to  myself  that  I  have  given  to 
thee  ;  for  we  are  no  longer  safe,  than  whiles  we  are 
keeping  on  our  watch." 

"  Remember  my  kind  love  to  our  cousin,  Peter 
Fearon,*  and  let  him  know  that  I  saw  his  wife  a 
few  days  since  in  good  health." 

Whilst  on  that  voyage,  his  father  again  wrote  to 
him,  giving  him  good  advice,  and  winding  up  thus : 
"  It  will  be  more  joy  and  comfort  to  me,  to  hear  of 
thy  careful  and  awful  way  of  living  in  God's  bless- 
ed Truth,  than  to  hear  of  thy  advancement  any 
way  to  get  riches  in  this  world,  which  is  momentary 
and  very  uncertain.  But  that  durable  riches,  that 
excels  all  other  riches,  that  will  give  peace  and 
satisfaction  in  a  dying  hour,  is  more  profitable  to 
be  sought  after  than  anything  in  the  world  be- 
sides." 

Thus,  Thomas  Scattergood  continued  to  exert  a 
care  over  his  own  children,  as  well  as  in  the  church 
militant,  until  the  time  of  his  release  came.  This, 
by  the  statement  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting, 
took  place  First  mo.  15th,  1745,  he  being  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age. 


that  life  that  is  to  come.  Peace  of  conscience  at  a  satisfied,  that  they  continued  ferwards  to  attend, 
dyinc.  hour  is  better  worth  than  a  thousand  worlds,  and  soon  became  closely  nmted  in  doctrinal  fellow- 
-  ,  having  little  more  at  this  time  to  write,  but  de-  ship  and  spiritual  union 

-'       -   ^  -         '  •■     •  -J' -3       After  a  time,  Cadwallader  Evans  was  opened  m 

the  ministry  among  them,  in  which  he  was  very 
useful.  His  friends  say,  "  He  was  generally  led  to 
speak  of  his  own  experience  in  religion,  and  the 
christian  warfare,  and  his  testimony,  though  short, 
was  instructive,  lively,  and  manifestly  attended 
with  Divine  sweetness."  Although  his  ministry 
was  thus  acceptable  to  his  friends,  he  was  "very 
cautious  of  appearing,  lest  any,  as  he  often  said, 
should  be  driven  from  a  right  concern  of  mind,  to 
place  their  dependence  on  words." 

"  He  was  zealously  concerned  for  the  honour  and 
promotion  of  Truth,  and  support  of  our  christian 
discipline,  and  being  endued  with  discerning  and 
clear  judgment,  tempered  with  charity,  he  was  very 
useful  in  many  services  of  the  church,  especially 
that  weighty  affair  of  visiting  Friends  in  their 
families." 

"Although  he  was  naturally  of  a  warm  disposi- 
tion, yet  a  tender  regard  to  the  service  of  Truth, 
and  a  continual  awe  of  the  Divine  presence  pre- 
sided in  his  heart,  insomuch  that  meekness  and  con- 
descension were  conspicuous  in  his  conduct."  ^ 

"  There  was  a  certain  freedom  and  affability  in 
his  behaviour  and  conversation  which  indicated  a 
benevolence  of  heart,  and  endeared  him,  not  only 
to  the  household  of  faith,  but  to  the  profligate  an(^ 
vain.  It  rendered  him  serviceable  in  composing 
differences  amongst  neighbours,  and  in  comforting 
the  sick  and  afilicted,  and  particularly  in  thatskil 
fill  and  tender  office  of  healing  discord  in  privatf 
families.  In  this  his  endeavours  were  remarkabb 
successful.  In  such  services  he  spent  very  much  o 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  riding  about  from  houst 
to  house.  Where  no  cause  of  reprehension  appear 
ed,  he  interspersed  his  discourse  on  common  affairs 
th  useful  hints,  solid  remarks,  and  lessons  of  in 
struction.  Where  admonition  or  comfort  were  ne 
cessary,  the  propriety  of  his  advice,  and  the  upright 
ness  of  his  life,  added  weight  to  his  labours,  an( 
seldom  failed  of  good  effect." 

"  In  private  life,  few  had  a  better  claim  to  tb 
virtues  of  temperance,  justice,  industry,  and  fruga 
lity.  As  he  well  knew  how  advantageous  it  wa 
to  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  walk,  hi 
took  frequent  opportunities  to  drop  his  advic 
among  those  who  were  under  his  care.  It  wa 
his  custom,  in  winter  evenings  especially,  to  rea 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  his  family,  and  he  was  part 
cularly  careful,  that  neither  child  nor  servai 
should  be  from  home  atunseasonable  hours  ;  bein 
highly  sensible  how  slippery  the  paths  of  youth  ar 
and  how  numerous  the  snares  which  attend  them 
"  He  was  a  diligent  and  seasonable  attender  ' 
religious  meetings.  On  First-days,  particularly,  1 
was  ready  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed,  ar 
then  read  several  chapters  from  the  Bible,  or  fro 
some  religious  book.  By  means  of  watchful  car 
he  was  seated  in  meetings,  one  of  the  first,  scarce 
ever  after  the  time  appointed.  The  gravity  ai 
composure  of  his  countenance,  as  he  sat  in  silem 
were  no  less  remarkable  than  his  punctual  atte 
dance,  and  bespoke  such  inward  recollection  a> 
Divine  engagement  of  mind  as  often  attracted  t 
eyes,  and  affected  the  hearts  of  others." 

"  He  was  greatly  favoured  in  the  use  of  his  r 
tural  abilities,  and  enjoyed  an  uncommon  share 
health  until  his  last  illness,  which  was  short.  Dv 
ing  its  continuance,  very  many  came  to  see  h: 
who  showed  great  marks  of  esteem  and  affecti 
and  even  libertines  whom  he  had  often  rebuk 
and  treated  with,  were  deeply  affected  with  sorr( 
Indeed,  it  is  rare  to  see  so  many  tears  shed  a| 
sick  bed,  more  especially  of  one  of  his  years,  wl) 


MAKTHA  HARTET. 

Martha,  the  wife  of  Job  Harvey,  was  a  member 
d  elder  of  Darby  Meeting.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  "  a  sober,  relrgious  woman,  and  one  that  de 
monstrated  by  the  various  parts  of  her  life  to  have 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  by  which  she  became  a  ser- 
viceable member  in  the  church."  She  died  the 
4th  day  of  the  Second  month,  1745. 

CADWALLADER   EVANS. 

Cadwallader  Evans  was  born  in  Wales,  in  the 
year  1664.  In  the  year  1698,  he,  with  many 
others  from  his  native  country,  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  they  purchased  a  tract  of  land,  after- 
wards called  Gwynnedd,  upon  which  they  settled. 
Only  two  of  the  heads  of  families  among  them,  were 
Friends,  John  Hugh  and  John  Humphrey.  These 
held  meetings  at  each  other's  houses.  The  rest  of 
ttlers  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  on  First-days  met  at  the  house  of  Eobert 
Evans,  a  brother  of  Cadwallader,  on  which  occa- 
sions Cadwallader  read  from  the  Bible  to  those 
assembled. 

One  First-day,  as  Cadwallader  was  on  nis  way 
to  his  brother's  as  usual,  as  he  passed  by  the  road 
leading  to  the  place  where  Friends  held  their  meet- 
ing, it  was  impressed  on  his  mind  "  to  go  down  and 
see  how  the  Quakers  do."  He  went  to  his  own 
meeting  as  usual,  but  at  its  close  told  his  feelings 
to  those  assembled,  and  they  all  agreed  that  the 
next  First-day  they  would  go  to  the  Friends'  Meet- 
ing.    They  went  accordingly,   and  were 


well 


*  Peter  Fearon,  that  valnablc  minister  of  the  gospel, 
was  tlien  actively  engaged  in  commerce,  sailing  from 
Philadelphia  to  Barbadoes. 


THE    Fill  END. 
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gave  proof  he  had  not  outlived  his  services.  His  soul 
overflowed  with  love  to  God  and  man,  and  being 
favoured  in  his  last  moments  with  a  blessed  hope 
and  confidence  that  he  was  going  to  that  place  God 
had  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him,  he  had  a 
happy  exit  from  time  to  eternity." 

His  death  took  place  Third   mo.  30th,  1745 
aged  81  years. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


Rev.  iii.  20. 
Hark!  who  knocketh  at  thy  door, 

Asking  to  come  in  ? 
Listen,  tbou  canst  he.ar  him  o'er 

Sound  of  earthly  din  ; 
Open  to  him,  for  his  locks 

With  the  dew  are  wet : 
Open,  for  from  door  to  door 

He  no  welcome  met. 

Many  in  their  strangers  greet 

Angels  unawares  ; 
But  he  who  for  welcome  waits, 

Hears  and  answers  prayers  1 
He  is  more  than  angels  are ; 

Angels  do  his  will: 
Hear  his  pleading  in  a  voice 

Sweet,  and  small,  and  still : 

'  Fo.xes  .ind  the  beasts  of  earth 

In  their  holes  hare  rest, 
And  the  birds  of  air  may  know 

Where  to  find  their  nest ; 
But  the  Son  of  JJan  hath  not 

Where  to  lay  his  head — 
Tho'  to  aid  and  ransom  thee, 

He  was  pierced  and  bled !" 

Bid  him  enter,— bring  of  all 

Thou  mayst  deem  thy  best. 
Lay  them  at  his  feet  to  serve 

Thy  Redeemer-guest. 
Make  him  not  a  stranger,  but 

Heed  his  lightest  word  : 
Set  him  over  all  thou  hast  :— 

Make  him  Master — Lord  ! 

Bid  thy  household  ready  make — 

Leave  the  work  they  do, 
Stand  and  wait  his  pleasure,  for 

He'll  direct  anew  I 
And  with  every  order  given, 

Keeping  still  in  view 
That  his  power  worketh  in  them 

Both  to  will  and  do. 

Not  alone  at  night  and  morn 

Light  his  altar-fires. 
Keep  his  chamber  all-day  warm 

With  thy  pure  desires. 
Not  alone  three  times  a  day 

At  the  accustomed  meal. 
See  him  seated  at  thy  board 

And  his  presence  feel. 

Seek  him  hourly  for  the  bread 

Nourishing  the  soul 
Unto  endless  life  ;  the  sick 

Making  strong  and  whole  1 
If  thou'rt  weak  and  faint  for  drink. 

Him  thy  thirsting  tell. 
Living  water  he  will  give — 

Au  upspringing  well. 

What  is  it  that  some  receive 

Great  ones  of  the  earth. 
Great  in  intellect  or  rank, 

Gre:it  in  vaunted  worth  7 
When  their  purest  rays  of  thought 

Emanate  from  him. 
And  their  highest  grandeur  grows 

In  his  glory  dim. 


thy  house. 


And  he  dwelleth 

lie,  controlhng 
From  the  rolling  of  the  spheres 

To  the  sparrow's  full. 
And  his  wisdom-guided  power 

With  his  love  accords, 
The  Almighty  King  of  kings. 

And  the  Lord  of  lords  I  ° 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Whenever  I  have  read  of  latter  times  Griffith 
Owen's  testimony  concerning  Hannah  Hill,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, who  died  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  age, 
my  heart  has  been  drawn  forth  in  true  gospel  love 
toward  the  dear  young  people  of  the  present  day; 
desiring,  that  such  might  be  their  condition.  May 
the  reading  of  her  careful,  consistent,  upright  walk- 
ing so  arrest  your  attention  that  ye  may  be  in- 
duced "  to  go,  and  do  likewise." 

Third  mo.  3d,  185T-. 

"  The  Lord  hath  been  pleased  in  his  great  love 
to  give  a  gift  or  manifestation  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  to  show  unto  them 
the  way  to  eternal  happiness,  and  to  help  them  to 
walk  in  it.  And  although  it  is  universally  extend- 
ed, yet  those  who  give  up  their  hearts  to  obey  and 
follow  the  manifestations  and  requirings  thereof,  do 
only  find  favour  with  God,  and  are  good  examples 
to  mankind  in  their  generation ;  patterns  of  right- 
eousness, meekness,  humility,  self-denial,  patience, 
temperance,  godliness,  brotherly  kindness,  and 
charity,  which  are  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
These  have  evidently  appeared  in  some  of  our  ao-e, 
when  young  in  years,  amongst  whom  may  be  re- 
corded Hannah  Hill,  daughter  of  Kichard  Hill  and 
Hannah  his  wife,  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania ; 
considering  how  she  spent  that  short  time  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  give  her  in  this  world,  her  meek  and 
godly  behaviour  from  a  child,  her  dutifulness  to 
her  parents,  her  love  and  good -will  to  all,  but  es- 
pecially to  those  who  walked  in  obedience  to  the 
Truth. 

"  I  knew  her  from  a  child,  and  I  never  beheld 
any  airy,  light,  indecent  behaviour  or  expressions 
from  her,  but  her  conversation  was  adorned  with 
much  gravity,  modesty,  meekness,  and  plainness. 

"  I  was  several  times  with  her  on  her  death-bed, 
and  was  much  tendered  and  comforted  in  a  sense 
of  the  love  and  power  of  God  that  attended,  in 
which  time  she  uttered  many  wise  and  heavenly 
expressions,  beyond  what  could  be  expected  from 
one  of  her  age.  I  was  made  to  say,  it  is  the  Lord's 
doings,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  my  eyes. 

"  What  can  be  written  can  add  nothing  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  deceased,  whom  the  Lord, 
I  believe,  hath  taken  to  himself,  to  rest  in  the  man- 
sions of  glory  forever  and  ever. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  living  I  write  this,  and 
especially  with  a  regard  toward  our  young  peo- 
ple, for  whom  my  secret  cries  and  prayers  are  often 
put  up  to  the  Lord,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
work  upon  their  hearts,  as  he  did  upon  the  heart 
of  this  maiden,  a  willingness  to  forsake  the  vanities, 
follies,  pride,  high-mindedness,  and  the  many  evils 
which  are  in  the  world,  and  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  live  godly  lives,  and  by  an  innocent 
and  righteous  conversation,  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion might  clearly  appear  in  all  their  actions  and 
behaviour,  that  those  who  converse  with  them,  and 
beheld  their  good  works,  coupled  with  the  fear  of 
God,  might  have  cause  to  acknowledge  they  are  the 
seed  whom  the  Lord  hath  blessed," — G.  Owen. 


Foolscap. — Every  body  knows  what  "  foolscap" 
paper  is ;  but  they  would  be  puzzled  to  tell  how 
it  came  to  bear  that  singular  cognomen.  When 
Charles  I.  found  his  revenues  short,  he  granted  cer- 
tain privileges,  amounting  to  monopolies,  and  amono- 
these  was  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  exclusive 
right  of  which  was  sold  to  certain  parties,  who  crew 
rich,  and  enriched  the  government  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  were  obliged  to  use  paper.  At  this 
time  all  English  paper  bore  in  water-marks  the 
royal  arms.  The  Parliament  under  Cromwell  made 
jests  of  this  law  in  every  conceivable  manner ;  and. 


among  other  indignities  to  the  memory  of  Charles, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  royal  arms  be  removed  from 
the  paper,  and  the  foolscap  and  bells  be  substituted . 
These  were  also  removed  when  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  ;  but  paper  of  the  size  of  the 
parliamentary  journals  still  bears  the  name  of  "  fools- 
cap."— From  "  Notes  and  Queries." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Seal  nnnting— Dr,  Kane. 

"  June  8th.  Hans  brings  us  in  to-day  a  couple 
of  seal :  all  of  them  as  yet  are  of  the  rough  or 
Hispid  species.  The  flesh  of  this  seal  is  eaten" uni- 
versally by  the  Danes  of  Greenland,  and  is  almost 
the  staple  diet  of  the  Esquimeaux.  When  raw,  it 
has  a  flabby  look,  more  like  coagulated  blood  than 
muscular  fibre :  cooking  gives  it  a  dark  sooty  colour. 
It  is  close  grained,  but  soft  and  tender,  with  a  fla- 
vour of  lamp  oil — a  mere  soupcon,  however — for 
the  blubber,  when  fresh,  is  at  this  season,  sweet 
and  delicious. 

"  The  seal  are  shot  lying  by  their  atluJc^  or 
breathing-holes.  As  the  season  draws  near  mid- 
summer, they  are  more  approachable  ;  their  eyes 
being  so  congested  by  the  glare  of  the  sun,  that 
they  are  sometimes  nearly  blind.  Strange  to  say, 
a  few  hours  exposure  of  a  recently-killed  animal 
to  the  sun,  blisters  and  destroys  the  hide,  or  as 
the  sealers  say,  cooks  it.  We  have  lost  several 
skins  in  this  way.  Each  seal  yields  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  oil,  the  average  thus  far  being  five  gallons 
each. 

"  Beside  the  Hispid  seal,  the  only  species  which 
visited  Rensselaer  Harbor  was  the  Phoca  barbata, 
the  large-bearded  seal,  or  vsuk  of  the  Esquimaux. 
I  have  measured  these  ten  feet  in  length  and  eight 
feet  in  circumference,  of  such  unwieldy  bulk  as  not 
unfi-equently  to  be  mistaken  for  the  walrus.  The 
Hispid  seal  will  not  perforate  ice  of  more  than  one 
season's  growth,  and  are  looked  for,  therefore, 
where  there  was  open  water  the  previous  year. 
But  the  bearded  seals  have  no  atiuk.  They  de- 
pend for  respiration  upon  the  accidental  chasms  in 
the  ice,  and  are  found  wherever  the  bergs  or  floes 
have  been  in  motion.  They  are  thus  more  difiiised 
in  their  range  than  their  sun-basking  little  breth- 
ren, who  crowd  together  in  communities,  and  in 
some  places  absolutely  throng  the  level  ices.  The 
Usuk  appears  a  little  later  than  the  Nctsik,  and 
his  coming  is  looked  for  anxiously  by  the  Esqui- 
maux. The  lines,  attcenak,  which  are  made  from 
his  skin,  are  the  lightest  and  strongest  and  most 
durable  of  any  in  use.  They  are  prized  by  the 
hunters  in  their  contests  with  the  walrus.  To  ob- 
tain the  atteenak  in  full  perfection,  the  animal  is 
skinned  in  a  spiral,  so  as  to  give  a  continuous 
coil  from  head  to  tail.  This  is  carefully  chewed 
by  the  teeth  of  the  matrons,  and  after  being  well 
greased  with  the  burnt  oil  of  their  lamps,  is°hung 
up  in  their  huts  to  season.  At  the  time  referred  to 
in  my  journal,  Anoatok  was  completely  festooned 
with  them. 

"  On  one  occasion,  while  working  my  way  to- 
ward the  Esquimaux  huts,  I  saw  a  large  7is)ik 
basking  asleep  upon  the  ice.  Taking  off  my  shoes, 
I  commenced  a  somewhat  refrigerating  process  of 
stalking,  lying  upon  my  belly,  a"nd  crawling  along 
step  by  step  behind  the  little  knobs  of  floe.  At 
last,  when  I  was  within  long  rifle-shot,  the  animal 
gave  a  sluggish  roll  to  one  side,  and  suddenly 
lifted  its  head.  The  movement  was  evidently  in- 
dependent of  me,  for  he  strained  his  neck  in  nearly 
the  opposite  direction.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I 
found  that  I  had  a  rival  seal-hunter  in  a  large 
bear,  who  was,  on  his  belly  like  myself,  waiting 
with  commendable  patience  and  cold  feet,  for  a 
chance  of  nearer  approach.     What  should  I  do  ? 
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The  bear  ivas  doubtless  worth  more  to  mo  than 
the  seal :  but  the  seal  was  now  within  shot,  and 
the  bear  "  a  bird  in  the  bush."  Besides,  my  bullet 
once  invested  in  the  seal,  would  leave  me  defence- 
less. I  might  be  giving  a  dinner  to  the  bear,  and 
saving  myself  for  his  dessert.  These  meditations 
were  soon  brought  to  a  close,  for  a  second  move- 
ment of  the  seal  so  aroused  my  hunter's  instinct, 
that  I  pulled  the  trigger.  IMy  cap  alone  exploded. 
Instantly,  with  a  floundering  splash,  the  seal  de- 
scended into  the  deep,  and  the  bear,  with  three  or 
four  rapid  leaps,  stood  disconsolately  by  the  place  of 
his  descent.  For  a  single  moment  we  stared  each 
other  in  the  face,  and  then,  with  that  discretion 
which  is  the  better  part  of  valour,  the  bear  ran  off 
in  one  direction,  and  I  followed  his  example  in  the 
other. 

"  The  generally  received  idea  of  the  Polar  bear 
battling  with  the  walrus  meets  little  favour  among 
the  Esquimaux  of  Smith's  Straits.  My  own  ex- 
perience is  directly  adverse  to  the  truth  of  the 
story.  The  walrus  is  never  out  of  reach  of  water, 
and,  in  his  peculiar  element,  is  without  a  rival.  I 
have  seen  the  bear  follow  the  usuk  by  diving ;  but 
the  tough  hide  and  great  power  of  the  walrus  for- 
bid such  an  attack." 

The  seal-hunting  was  sometimes  attended  with 
great  danger.  A  perilous  adventure  later  in  the 
season,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Kane. 

"  September  11th.  Our  stock  of  game  is  down 
to  a  mere  mouthful, — six  long-tailed  ducks,  not 
larger  than  a  partridge,  and  three  ptarmigan.  The 
rabbits  have  not  yet  come  to  us,  and  the  foxes 
seem  tired  of  touching  our  trap-baits.  I  determined 
last  Saturday  to  try  a  novel  expedient  for  catching 
seal.  Not  more  than  ten  miles  to  seaward  the  ice- 
bergs keep  up  a  rude  stream  of  broken-ice  and 
water,  and  the  seals  resort  here  in  scanty  numbers 
to  breathe.  I  drove  out  with  my  dogs,  taking 
Hans  along  ;  but  we  found  the  spot  so  hemmed  in 
by  loose  and  fragile  ice  that  there  was  no  approach- 
iniT  it.  The  thermometer  was  8°,  and  a  light 
breeze  increased  my  difficulties.  I  hope  to  be  more 
lucky  to-morrow.  I  am  going  to  take  my  long 
Kentucky  rifle,  the  kayack,  an  Esquimaux  har- 
poon, with  its  attached  line  and  bladder,  and  a 
pair  of  large  snow-shoes  to  boot.  My  plan  this 
time  is  to  kneel  when  the  ice  is  unsafe,  resting  my 
weight  on  the  broad  surface  of  the  snow-shoes, 
Hans  following  astride  of  his  kayack,  as  a  sort  of 
life-preserver  in  case  of  breaking  in.  If  I  am  for- 
tunate enough  to  stalk  within  gun-range,  Hans 
will  take  to  the  water  and  secure  the  game  before 
it  sinks.  We  will  be  gone  for  some  days  probably, 
tenting  it  in  the  open  air  :  but  our  sick  men,  that 
is  to  say,  all  of  us,  are  languishing  for  fresh  meat. 

"  I  started  with  Hans  and  five  dogs,  all  we 
could  muster  from  our  disabled  pack,  and  reached 
the  '  Pinnacly  Berg'  in  a  single  hour's  run.  But 
where  was  the  water?  where  were  the  seal  ?  The 
floes  had  closed,  and  the  crushed  ice  was  all  that 
told  of  our  intended  hunting-ground. 

"  Ascending  a  berg,  however,  we  could  see  to 
the  north  and  west  the  dark  cloud -stratus  which 
betokens  water.  It  ran  through  our  old  battle- 
ground, the  '  Bergy  Belt,'  the  labyrinth  of  our 
wanderings  after  the  frozen  party  of  last  winter.  I 
had  not  been  over  it  since,  and  the  feeling  it  gave 
me  was  any  thing  but  joyous.  But  in  a  couple  of 
hours  we  emerged  upon  a  plain  unlimited  to  the 
eye  and  smooth  as  a  billiard  table.  Feathers  o1 
young  frosting  gave  a  plush-likc  nap  to  its  surface, 
and  toward  the  horizon  dark  columns  of  frost- 
smoke  pointed  clearly  to  the  open  water.  The  ice 
was  firm  enough  ;  our  experience  satisfied  us  that 
it  was  not  a  very  recent  freezing.  We  pushed  on 
■without  hesitation,  cheering  ourselves  with  the  ex- 


pectation of  coming  every  minute  to  the  seals.  We 
passed  a  second  ice-growth  ;  it  was  not  so  strong 
as  the  one  we  had  just  come  over,  but  still  safe  for 
a  party  like  ours.  Onward  we  went,  at  a  brisk 
gallop,  may  be  for  another  mile,  when  Hans  sang 
out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  '  Pusey  !  puseymert ! 
seal,  seal  I'  At  the  same  instant  the  dogs  bounded 
forward,  and,  as  I  looked  up,  I  saw  crowds  of  gray 
netsik,the  rough  or  hispid  seal  of  the  whalers,  dis- 
porting in  an  open  sea  of  water.  I  had  hardly  wel- 
comed the  spectacle,  when  I  saw  that  we  had  passed 
upon  a  new  belt  of  ice  that  was  obviously  unsafe. 
To  the  right  and  left  and  front  was  one  great  ex- 
panse of  snow-flowered  ice.  The  nearest  solid  floe 
was  a  mere  lump,  which  stood  like  an  island 
in  the  white  level.  To  turn  was  impossible  :  we 
had  to  keep  up  our  gait.  We  urged  on  the  dogs 
with  whip  and  voice,  the  ice  rolling  like  leather 
beneath  the  sledge-runners.  It  was  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  lump  of  solid  ice.  Fear  gave  to  the 
poor  beasts  their  utmost  speed,  and  our  voices  were 
soon  hushed  to  silence.  The  suspense,  unrelieved 
by  action  or  effort,  was  intolerable  :  we  knew  that 
there  was  no  remedy  but  to  reach  the  floe,  and 
that  every  thing  depended  upon  our  dogs,  and  our 
dogs  alone.  A  moment's  check  would  plunge  the 
whole  concern  into  the  rapid  tide-way ;  no  pre- 
sence of  mind  or  resource,  bodily  or  mental,  could 
1  us.  The  seals — for  we  were  now  near 
enough  to  see  their  expressive  faces — were  looking 
at  us  with  that  strange  curiosity  which  seems  to 
be  their  characteristic  expression  :  we  must  have 
passed  some  fifty  of  them,  breast-high  out  of  water, 
mocking  us  by  their  self-complacency.  This  des- 
perate race  agaicst  fate  could  not  last  :  the  roll- 
_  of  the  tough  salt-water  ice  terrified  our  dogs ; 
and  when  within  fifty  paces  from  the  floe,  they 
paused.  The  left-hand  runner  went  through  : 
our  leader,  '  Toodlamiek,'  followed,  and  in  one 
second,  the  entire  left  of  the  sledge  was  submerged. 
My  flrst  thought  was  to  liberate  the  dogs.  I  leaned 
forward  to  cut  poor  Tood's  traces,  and  the  next 
minute  was  swimming  in  a  little  circle  of  pasty 
ice  and  water  alongside  him.  Hans,  dear  good 
fellow,  drew  near  to  help  me,  uttering  piteous  ex- 
pressions in  broken  English :  but  I  ordered  him 
to  throw  himself  on  his  belly,  with  his  hands  and 
legs  extended,  and  to  make  for  the  island  by  cog- 
ging himself  forward  with  his  jack-knife.  In  the 
mean  time — a  mere  instant — I  was  floundering 
about  with  sledge,  dogs,  and  lines,  in  confused 
puddle  around  me.  I  succeeded  in  cutting  Tood's 
lines  and  letting  him  scramble  to  the  ice,  for  the 
poor  fellow  was  drowning  me  with  his  piteous  ca- 
resses, and  made  my  way  for  the  sledge,  but  I 
found  that  it  would  not  buoy  me,  and  that  I  had 
no  resource  but  to  try  the  circumference  of  the 
hole.  Around  this  I  paddled  faithfully,  the  mise- 
rable ice  always  yielding  when  my  hopes  of  a  lodg- 
ment were  greatest.  During  this  process,  I  en- 
larged my  circle  of  operations  to  a  very  uncom- 
fortable diameter,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  weaker 
after  every  effort.  Hans  meanwhile  had  reached 
the  firm  ice,  and  was  on  his  knees,  like  a  good  Mo- 
ravian, praying  incoherently  in  English  and  Esqui- 
maux ;  at  every  fresh  crushing-in  of  the  ice  he 
would  ejaculate  :  and  when  I  recommenced  my 
paddling,  he  recommenced  his  prayers. 

"  I  was  nearly  gone.  My  knife  had  been  lost  in 
cutting  out  the  dogs,  and  a  span,  one  which  I  carried 
in  my  trousers-pocket,  was  so  enveloped  in  the  wet 
skins  that  I  could  not  reach  it.  I  owed  my  extri- 
cation at  last  to  a  newly-broken  team-dog,  who 
was  still  fast  to  the  sledge,  and  in  struggling  car- 
ried one  of  the  runners  chock  against  the  edge  of 
the  circle.  All  my  previous  attempts  to  use  the 
sledge  as  a  bridge  had  failed,  for  it  broke  through, 


to  the  much  greater  injury  of  the  ice.  I  felt  that 
it  was  a  last  chance.  I  then  threw  myself  on  my 
back,  so  as  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  my  weight, 
and  placed  the  nape  of  my  neck  against  the  rim 
or  edge  of  the  ice  ;  then  with  caution  slowly  bent 
my  leg,  and,  placing  the  ball  of  my  moccasined 
foot  against  the  sledge,  I  pressed  steadily  against 
the  runner,  listening  to  the  half-yielding  crunch  of 
the  ice  beneath.  Presently  I  felt  that  my  head 
was  pillowed  by  the  ice,  and  that  my  wet  fur- 
jumper  was  sliding  up  the  surface.  Next  came  my 
shoulders ;  they  were  fairly  on.  One  more  decided 
push,  and  I  was  launched  up  on  the  ice,  and  was 
safe.  I  reached  the  ice-floe,  and  was  frictioned  by 
Hans  with  frightful  zeal.  We  saved  all  the  di 
but  the  sledge,  kayack,  tent,  guns,  snow-shoes,  and 
every  thing  besides,  were  left  behind.  The  ther- 
mometer at  8^  will  keep  them  frozen  fast  in  the 
sledge  till  we  can  come  and  cut  them  out. 

"  On  reaching  the  ship,  after  a  twelve-mile 
trot,  I  found  so  much  of  comfort  and  warm  wel- 
come, that  I  forgot  my  failure.  The  fire  was  lit 
up,  and  one  of  our  few  birds  slaughtered  forthwith. 
It  is  with  real  gratitude  that  I  look  back  upon  my 
escape,  and  bless  the  groat  presiding  Goodness  for 
the  very  many  resources  which  remain  to  us." 

To  Friends  to  keep  in  tlic  fear  of  the  lord. 
Friends,  every  particular,  mind  that  which 
proves  of  (Jod  in  you,  to  guide  you  up  to  God, 
and  to  keep  you  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  you 
may  receive  refreshment  from  God  alone  in  youi-- 
selves,  and  grow  up  in  the  inward  man,  nourished 
and  strengthened  by  that  which  is  immortal.  De- 
light in  that  which  shows  you  the  deceit  of  your 
hearts,  and  judges  that  which  is  contrary  to  God, 
and  be  obedient  to  that  which  is  pure;  so  ye  will 
see  the  Lord  God  present  with  you,  a  daily  help ; 
his  hand  always  ordering  you,  and  a  Shepherd, 
always  keeping  the  dogs  from  his  lambs,  whom  he 
feeds  in  green  pastures,  and  waters  with  his 
heavenly  dew  of  mercy,  who  makes  them  all  fruit- 
ful. The  cry  of  want  and  poverty  shall  no  more 
be  heard  in  the  land  of  the  living,  but  joy,  glad- 
ness, and  plenty.  The  wearied  soul  that  hath  lain 
in  the  pit  and  in  the  mire,  and  lived  in  the  clouds 
of  temptation,  and  cried  out  for  want  of  the  Lord, 
shall  cry.  Plenteous  redemption,  and  sing  ;  "  God  is 
our  king,  who  fills  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  voice 
of  our  king  is  heard  in  our  land."  So  fare  ye  well 
in  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  God  Almighty  keep 
you  and  preserve  you  in  his  mighty  power.    G.  F. 

T/ie  Japan  Pea  is  much  commended  by  Tho- 
mas Maslin,  of  Moorefield,  Hardy  county,  Virgin- 
ia. He  says  that  from  six  Japan  peas  sent  him 
in  18-54,  which  were  not  cultivated  in  a  way  to 
give  much  hope  of  success,  the  product  the  first 
season  was  7350,  or  an  average  of  1225  to  each 
stalk.  The  next  year  he  planted  two  ounces  of  the 
beans,  many  of  which  were  destroyed  in  their 
growth  by  the  cut- worm,  but  the  product  was  about 
five  bushels,  after  the  family  had  used  what  had 
been  wanted  in  the  green  state.  He  further  re- 
marks :  "  They  growup  in  astifi" stalk  about  the  size 
of  a  man's  finger,  and  throw  out  branches  from  the 
ground  up,  and  every  branch  is  completely  covered 
with  pods,  which  contain  three  or  four  peas,  and 
form  a  bush  nearly  as  large  as  a  flour-barrel. 
When  green  they  are  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
corn  bean.  I  counted  some  stalks  this  fall  that 
had  2500  to  3000  peas,  and  have  seen  as  many  as 
one  hundred  pods  upon  branches  not  a  foot  long. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  they  will  yield  five  times  as 
much  per  acre  as  any  other  grain  or  vegetable  I 
have  ever  seen.  They  are  very  fine  for  table  use, 
either  green  or  dry,  but  particularly  so  when  dry, 
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and  I  Lave  no  doubt  but  they  will  be  valuable  for 
stock,  as  my  fowls  and  the  rats  eat  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  corn." — Ledaer. 


Manufacture  of  Wrought  Iron  Nails — Ma- 
chine made  nails  have  been  much  improved  by  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  rolling  the  iron,  by  which 
the  fibre  now  runs  into  the  line  of  the  nail.  In 
the  operation  of  forming  a  nail  by  the  machine, 
the  piece  of  iron  is  fu-st  cut  up,  then  gripped  in  a 
die,  which  gives  it  a  shape,  and,  at  the  same,  in- 
stant, another  die  comes  in  contact  and  upsets  the 
head.  Large  spike  nails  that  are  used  to  fasten 
the  rails  on  railways  are  also  made  by  machinery. 
In  this  kind  of  manufacture  the  iron  is  fed  into 
the  machine  in  the  red-hot  state.  The  bar  is  en- 
tered betwen  a  pair  of  rolls  ;  a  projection  upon  the 
roll  forms  the  sharp  point  of  the  spike  and  detaches 
it  from  the  bar  ;  a  die  seizes  hold  of  the  spike,  and 
another  die  comes  against  it  to  form  the  head. 
This  machine  is  placed  beside  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace,  and,  the  furnace  being  long,  the  bar  is 
heated  as  it  is  drawn  through  by  the  machine — 
sixty  spikes  being  then  turned  out  per  minute. 

The  Ostrich. 
The  cry  of  the  ostrich  so  greatly  resembles  that 
of  a  lion  as  occasionally  to  deceive  even  the  natives. 
It  is  usually  heard  in  the  morning,  and  at  times 
also  at  night.  The  strength  of  the  ostrich  is  enor- 
mous. A  single  blow  from-  its  gigantic  foot,  (it 
always  strikes  forward,)  is  sufficient  to  prostrate, 
nay,  to  kill,  many  beasts  of  prey,  such  as  the 
hyena,  the  panther,  the  wild  dog,  the  jackal,  and 
others.  The  ostrich  is  exceedingly  swift  of  foot ; 
under  ordinary  circumstances  outrunning  a  fleet 
horse.  "  'What  time  she  lifteth  up  herself  on  high, 
she  scorneth  the  horse  and  his  rider."  On  special 
occasions,  and  for  a  short  distance,  its  speed  is 
truly  marvellous,  perhaps  not  much  less  than  a 
mile  in  half  a  minute.  Its  feet  appear  hardly  to 
touch  the  ground,  and  the  length  between  each 
stride  is  not  uufrequently  twelve  to  fourteen  feet. 
Indeed,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  testimony  of  Adam- 
son,  who  says  he  witnessed  the  fact  in  Senegal, 
such  is  the  rapidity  and  muscular  power  of  the 
ostrich,  that,  even  with  two  men  mounted  on  his 
back,  he  will  outstrip  an  English  horse  in  speed. 
The  ostrich,  moreover,  is  long  winded,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression ;  so  that  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  ex- 
haust the  bird.  The  food  of  the  ostrich,  in  its 
wild  state,  consists  of  seeds,  tops,  and  buds  of  va- 
rious shrubs  and  plants ;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to 
conceive  how  it  can  manage  to  live  at  all,  for  one 
not  uufrequently  meets  with  it  in  regions  appa- 
rently destitute  of  vegetation  of  any  kind. — An- 
dersson's  Africa. 


India  Rubber. — The  wonders  of  India  rubber 
are  not  likely  to  be  soon  exhausted  Lately,  what 
are  called  "  Hard  India  Ilubber  Goods, "  are  ma- 
nufactured from  a  composition  invented  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  which  consists  in  mixing  coal  tar  with 
India  rubber.  From  this  results  a  substance  re- 
sembling solid  stone,  as  black  as  coal,  out  of  which 
articles  are  made,  solid,  elastic,  and  elegant,  need- 
ing no  finish,  but  exhibiting  as  beautiful  a  polish 
as  metal  is  susceptible  of.  Canes,  cabinet  ware, 
spectacle  bows,  opera  glasses,  castors,  sand-stands, 
inkstands,  brushes  for  the  hair,  pencil  cases,  and 
in  fact  almost  everything,  can  be  made  of  it. 

One  very  important  one,  however,  should  not 
be  omitted  :  the  new  telegraph  wire  is  made  of  it. 
It  needs  no  poles,  no  covering.  The  wire  is  laid 
in  a  trench  a  few  inches  deep,  enclosed  in  the  rub- 
ber ;  no  dampness  can  affect  it,  no  storm  throw  it 
down,  no  insect  sever,  no  rust  corrode.     The  go- 


vernment has  ordered  naval  buttons  to  be  supplied 
of  this  material ;  and  why  not,  then,  some  light 
agricultural  implements  t  Gutta  percha  may  be 
employed  in  the  same  way  with  equal  advantage. 
There  is  progress  in  material  things,  at  any  rate. 
— Newark  Advertiser. 

It  is  great  wisdom  to  proportion  our  esteem  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  for  in  that  way  things  will 
not  be  undervalued,  so  neither  will  they  engage  us 
above  their  intrinsic  worth.  If  we  sufl'er  little 
things  to  have  great  hold  upon  us,  we  shall  be  as 
much  transported  for  them,  as  if  they  deserved  it. 
The  greatest  feuds  have  had  the  smallest  begin- 
nings. No  matter  what  the  subject  of  dispute  be, 
but  what  place  we  give  it  in  our  mind ;  for  that 
governs  our  concern  and  resentment.  It  is  one  of 
the  fatalest  errors  of  our  lives,  when  we  spoil  a  good 
cause  by  ill  management.  And  it  is  not  impossible 
we  may  mean  well  in  an  ill  business,  but  that  will 
not  defend  it.  Let  us  be  careful  to  take  just  ways 
to  compass  just  things,  that  they  may  last  in  their 
benefits  to  us.  There  is  a  troublesome  humour 
some  men  have,  that  if  tliey  cannot  lead,  they  will 
not  follow ;  but  had  rather  a  thing  were  never 
done,  than  not  done  in  their  own  way,  though  other- 
wise very  desirable.  This  comes  of  an  overfulness 
of  ourselves,  and  shows  we  are  more  concerned  for 
praise,  than  the  success  of  what  we  think  a  good 
thing. 

People  wlio  live  without  Water. — The  day  be- 
fore we  reached  the  Orange  Eiver  we  fell  in  with  a 
kraal  of  Hottentots,  whom,  to  our  great  surprise, 
we  found  living  in  a  locality  altogether  destitute 
of  water.  The  milk  of  their  cows  and  goats  sup- 
plied its  place.  Their  cattle,  moreover,  never  ob- 
tained water,  but  found  a  substitute  in  a  kind  of 
ice-plant,  (irmsemhryantlmnum,)  of  an  exceedingly 
succulent  nature,  which  abounds  in  these  regions. 
But  our  own  oxen,  not  accustomed  to  such  diet, 
would  rarely  or  never  touch  it.  Until  I  had  ac- 
tually convinced  myself,  as  I  had  often  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing,  at  an  after  period,  that  men  and 
boasts  could  live  entirely  without  water,  I  should, 
perhaps,  have  had  some  difficulty  in  realizing  this 
singular  fact. — Ander&son' s  "Four  Years'  Wan- 
dering in  South-ivcst  Africa." 


Copper  Coins. — As  the  copper  coins  are  about 
to  give  place  to  new  small  cents  made  of  nickel 
and  copper,  an  obituary  of»the  "  red  cent"  will  not 
be  uninteresting.  It  was  first  issued  as  a  United 
States  Coin  in  1792.  It  then  bore  the  head  of 
Washington  on  one  side,  and  thirteen  links  on  the 
other.  The  French  Kevolution  soon  after  created 
a  rage  for  French  ideas  in  America,  which  put  on 
the  cent,  instead  of  the  head  of  Washington,  the 
head  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty — a  French  Liberty, 
with  neck  thrust  forward  and  flowing  locks.  The 
chain  on  the  reverse  was  replaced  by  the  olive  wreath 
of  peace.  But  the  French  Liberty  was  short  lived , 
and  so  was  her  portrait  on  our  cent.  The  present 
staid,  classic  dame,  with  a  fillet  around  her  hair, 
came  into  fashion  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 


Origin  of  tlie  Epithet  "  Turticool:' — This  op- 
probrious term  df  "  turncoat"  took  its  rise  from  one 
of  the  first  Dukes  of  Savoy,  whose  dominions  lying 
open  to  the  incursions  of  the  two  contending  houses 
of  Spaiu  and  France,  he  was  obliged  to  temporize 
and  fall  in  with  that  power  that  was  most  likely  to 
distress  him,  according  to  the  success  of  their  arms 
against  one  another.  So  being  frequently  obliged 
to  change  sides,  he  humourously  got  a  coat  made 
that  was  blue  on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other, 


and  might  be  indifferently  worn  either  side  out. 
While  in  the  Spanish  interest  he  wore  the  blue 
side  out,  and  the  white  side  was  the  badge  for  the 
French.  From  whence  he  was  called  Emmanuel, 
surnamed  the  "  turncoat,"  by  way  of  distinguishing 
him  from  other  princes  of  the  same  name  of  that 
house. — Notes  and  Queries. 


Thomas  Seattergood,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a 
friend,  says  :  "  I  feel  near  regard  towards  thee  in 
penning  these  lines,  with  desires  thou  may  continue 
watchful  and  faithful  to  the  filling  up  of  the  mea- 
sure of  appointed  duty,  that  thou  may  grow  in 
grace  and  saving  knowledge,  and  then  doubtless 
thou  wilt  grow  in  the  gift  committed  to  thy  charge. 
I  think  I  can  say,  that  the  desire  of  my  soul  has 
been  on  my  own  account,  from  my  little  beginning, 
that  I  might  be  preserved  from  being  a  light, 
windy  or  frothy  minister ;  but  be  favoured  to  wait 
for  a  commission  sealed,  though  I  know  there  are 
times  when  we  must  move  from  very  small  impres- 
sions, and  there  needs  great  care  in  moving  in  the 
dignified  work  of  the  gospel.  It  is  waiting  for, 
and  renewedly  feeling,  the  touches  of  the  live  coal, 
that  makes  words  reach  to  the  captive  seed  in 
others." 


Affect  not  to  be  seen,  and  men  will  less  see  thy 
weakness.  They  that  show  more  than  they  are, 
raise  an  expectation  they  cannot  answer,  and  lose 
their  credit,  as  soon  as  they  are  found  out.  Avoid 
popularity.  It  has  many  snares,  and  no  real  bene- 
fit to  thyself;   and  uncertainty  to  others. 


THE    FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH   21,   1857. 


We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
the  opinions  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  who  differed  from  the  deci- 
sion made  by  the  majority  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 
The  short  notice  of  them  which  we  give  below,  is 
taken  from  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  this  city. 

"  In  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  this  morning,  Justice 
M'Leau  delivered  his  views,  arguing  that  slavery  is  limit- 
ed to  the  range  of  the  State  where  established  by  mere 
municipal  law.  If  Congress  deem  slaves,  or  free  coloured 
persons,  injurious  to  the  territory,  they  have  the  power 
to  prohibit  them  from  becoming  settlers  therein.  The 
power  to  acquire  territory  carries  with  it  the  power  to 
govern  it.  The  master  does  not  carry  with  him  to  the 
territory  the  law  of  the  State  from  which  he  removes — 
hence  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  constitutional,  and 
the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  Dred  Scott 
and  his  family,  who  were  free  under  decisions  for  the 
last  twenty-eight  years. 

"  Justice  Curtis  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court,  as  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney 
and  gave  his  reasons  for  dissenting. 

"  He  maintained  that  native-born  coloured  persons  can 
be  citizens  of  the  State  and  the  United  States ;  that  Dred 
Scott  and  his  family  were  free  when  they  returned  to 
Missouri ;  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  all  need- 
ful regulations  respecting  territory,  was  not,  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  expressed,  limited  to  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  but  has  been  applied  to  five  subsequent 
acquisitions  of  lands ;  that  Congress  has  power  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  the  territories,  having  established 
eight  territorial  governments  without  it,  and  recognized 
slavery  in  six,  from  the  days  of  Washington  to  John 
Quincy  Adams." 

In  speaking  of  the  authoritative  value  of  the 
opinion  of  the  five  Judges  upon  the  points  not  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  the  case  of  Scott,  Judge 
M'Lean  holds  the  following  language  : — 

"  In  this  case,  a  majority  of  the  Court  have  said  that 
a  slave  may  be  taken  by  his  master  into  a  territory  of 
the  United  States,  the  same  as  a  horse  or  any  other  kind 
of  property.  It  is  true  this  was  said  by  the  court,  as 
also  many  other  things,  which  are  of  no  authority.     Nothing 
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that  has  been  said  by  them,  which  has  not  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  against  which  they  decided, 
can  be  considered  as  authority.  I  shall  certainly  not  regard 
it  as  such.  The  question  of  jurisdiction,  being  before  the 
court,  was  decided  by  them  authoritatively,  but  nothing 
beyond  that  question.^' 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Second  mo.  28th. 
The  most  important  political  item  was  the  probable 
settlement,  amicably,  of  the  difficulty  between  England 
and  Persia.  Negotiations  had  been  resumed  at  Paris, 
and  were  proceeding  satisfactorily.  The  proposed  con- 
vention specifies  that  England  shall  enjoy  equal  com- 
mercial privileges  with  the  most  favoured  nations  ;  but 
Persia  forbids  the  establishment  of  English  Consuls  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  inasmuch  as  her  treaties  with  Russia 
forbid  it.  The  Paris  Pays  states  that  the  fact  of  a  con- 
vention for  the  cession  of  territory  by  Persia  to  Russia 
is  incontestible,  and  that  there  is  an  existing  treaty  in 
which  Russia  engages  to  defend  Persia  from  invasion ; 
and  further,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
difficulty  with  England,  Persia  claimed  from  Russia  the 
benefit  of  VaaX  treaty,  and  Russia  hastened  to  redeem  her 
pledges,  by  sending  an  army  to  Araxes. 

Telegraphic  advices  from  Hong  Kong  to  First  mo.  25th, 
had  been  received.  Affairs  in  China  were  said  to  be 
unchanged.  Private  letters  state  that  a  large  Chinese 
fleet  had  attacked  the  English  squadron,  but  subsequent- 
ly retired  in  good  order,  under  the  forts  of  Canton.  Ad- 
miral Seymour  had  burned  the  greater  part  of  the  suburbs 
of  Canton.  The  Chinese  rebel  fleet  had  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Imperialists  .at  Whampoa.  A  Paris  des- 
patch says  that  letters  from  Macao  state  that  the  Em- 
peror had  placed  in  a  state  of  siege  the  five  European 
jjorts  of  the  Empire. 

The  Chinese  w.ar  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Derby's  mo- 
tion of  censure,  in  reLation  to  the  war,  resulted,  on  a  di- 
vision, as  follows: — For  the  motion,  110;  against  it, 
146.  Cobden  had  brought  forward  a  motion  of  similar 
import,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  debate  upon  which 
was  continued  for  two  nights,  and  was  further  adjourned. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  been  less  active 
during  the  week,  and  prices  had  declined  about  1-\M. 
for  all  grades.  The  sales  of  the  week,  44,000  bales. 
There  were  339,000  bales  in  port,  including  234,000  Ame- 
rican. Breadstufls  were  dull.  Western  Canal  flour,  29s. 
a  31s. ;  Ohio,  3U.  a  32s.  6J. ;  yellow  corn,  34s.  a  34s.  Gd.; 
white,  35s.  a  36s.  per  480  lbs.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  England  on  the  21st  of  Second  mo.,  was  £13,267,000. 
The  banks  have  reduced  their  rate  of  discount  to  6  per 
cent.  The  Bank  of  France  has  resumed  the  discount  of 
90  day  bills.  There  have  been  large  arrivals  of  gold 
from  Australia,  in  London,  part  of  which  has  gone  to 
France. 

Trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was  daily  becom- 
ing worse,  and  it  was  believed  that  most  of  the  cotton 
mills  were  losing  money.     A  serious  crisis,  involving 
failures  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  was  feared  to  be  " 
evitable. 

It  is  said  the  scheme  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  to 
transfer  political  prisoners  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
has  miscarried ;  the  latter  government  refusing  to  re- 
ceive any  but  free  colonists,  and  the  prisoners  utterly 
refusing  to  receive  the  proposed  commutation. 

A  diplomatic  circular,  from  the  Spanish  Minister  at 
Paris,  explains  the  origin  of  the  dispute  with  Mexico,  and 
the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  government.  An  imposing 
force  is  to  be  despatched  to  Mexico,  and  the  most  ener- 
getic measures  employed  to  obtain  redress. 

Orders  have  been  sent  to  the  squadron  lying  at  M.ahon 
to  proceed  to  Cadiz,  to  join  the  expedition  of  line-of- 
hattle  ships,  and  three  war  steamers  have  also  been  de- 
tailed for  the  same  destination. 

Fears  are  entertained  at  Madrid  of  another  insurrec- 
tion. Large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition  had 
been  found  hidden  in  the  city,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  Democrats  and  Progresistas  h.ad  conspired  together 
against  the  government. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Ministerial  organ,  that  the  number 
of  vessels  to  be  sent  against  Mexico,  including  transports 
for  ten  thousand  men,  is  about  thirty. 

Letters  from  Paris  state  that  the  Council  of  State  has 
rejected  the  credit  of  five  millions  demanded  by  the  War 
Department. 

From  Vienna,  it  is  stated  that  the  Ministerial  Council 
is  deliberating  upon  the  expediency  of  withdrawing  the 
Austrian  troops  from  the  Papal  dominions. 

The  question  of  the  Sound  Dues  is  finally  settled. 
Denmark  is  to  receive  45,000,000  thalers,  in  forty  pay- 
ments, bearing  interest.     The  population  of  Denmark, 


according  to  a  late  census,  including  Holstein  and  Laun- 
enburg,  amounts  to  2,620,000  persons. 

MEXICO. — Late  advices  from  Mexico  state  that  revo- 
utionary  disturbances  have  ceased  throughout  the  Re- 
public. This  happy  state  of  things  is  attributed  to  the 
energy  of  President  Comonfort,  and  the  expectations 
growing  out  of  the  ratification  of  the  new  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  goes  into  operation  on  the  16th  of 
Ninth  mo.  next,  till  which  time  the  government  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  Comonfort.  The  treaty  negotiated  by 
Forsyth,  the  American  Minister,  had  created  great  sen- 
sation in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  British  and  French 
Ministers  had  both  protested  against  it.  Among  the 
people  the  general  opinion  at  first  was,  that  it  would  not 
be  ratified  by  the  U.  S.  government.  A  Vera  Cruz  pa- 
per states  that  the  public  opinion  was  becoming  more 
favourable  to  the  treaty.  The  State  of  Chihuahua  is  in 
great  excitement  at  the  discovery  of  gold  mines  there, 
"more  rich  than  any  yet  found  in  California."  A  colony  of 
20,000  Belgians,  (4000  to  5000  families,)  is  about  to  be 
planted  in  the  State  of  Puebla.  The  railroad  between 
Cerro  Gordo  and  Vera  Cruz  is  progressing  with  aU  pos- 
sible rapidity. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  President  has  rejected  the 
Mexican  Treaty,  without  laying  it  before  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  has  ratified  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  re- 
specting Central  American  affairs,  after  making  certain 
alterations  in  it,  which  will  require  the  sanction  of  the 
British  government  before  the  treaty  is  finally  adopted. 
Commercial  treaties  with  Persia,  Venezuela  and  Chili, 
have  also  been  ratified  by  the  U.  S.  Senate,  which  body 
finally  adjourned  on  the  14th  inst. 

Information  has  been  received  from  Isaac  E.  Morse, 
who  was  appointed  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  arrange  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
with  the  New  Granadian  authorities,  growing  out  of  the 
dreadful  riots  at  Panama,  that  he  has  thus  far  failed  in 
his  negotiations,  and  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  any 
satisfactory  arrangement  being  made. 

New  Hampshire. — At  the  election  in  this  State,  last 
week,  the  Republican  candidates  for  Governor  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  all  elected.  The  Council  and  Se- 
nate, also,  are  all  of  the  same  party.  The  House  of  Re- 
presentatives stands  125  Republicans  and  52  Democrats. 
Immigration. — The  arrival  of  immigrants  at  New  York, 
from  First  mo.  1st  to  Third  mo.  12th,  numbered  only 
10,211.  Letters  from  Liverpool  say,  the  spring  and  s 
mer  emigration  from  there,  this  year,  is  not  likely  to  be 
large. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  225.  The  spring 
trade,  this  season,  is  said  to  be  unusually  active,  show 
ing  a  large  increase  over  that  of  last  year. 

Kansas  Emigration. — Despatches  from  St.  Louis  speak 
of  the  emigration  to  Kansas  the  present  spring  as  being 
very  active.  In  consequence  of  the  increased  travel  west, 
two  passenger  trains  had  been  put  on  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road connecting  Jefferson  with  the  line  of  steamers  for 
Kansas. 

California. — The  last  arrival  at  New  York,  from  Aspin- 
wall,  brought  San  Francisco  dates  to  Second  mo.  20th, 
and  about  one  million  in  gold.  The  San  Francisco  mar- 
kets were  extremely  dull.  Flour  is  quoted  at  $11. 
Heavy  rains  in  various  parts  of  the  State  had  caused 
much  damage  from  floods.  The  Legislature  has  im- 
peached the  State  Treasurer  and  Controller  for  their  mis- 
appropriation of  State  funds,  to  the  amount  of  $250,000. 
Twelve  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who  recently  murdered 
Sheriff  Barton,  had  been  hung  at  San  Diego.  Two  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  occurred  at  San  Francisco  on  the  5th 
ult.,  causing  much  alarm,  but  no  damage.  A  bill  to 
legalize  the  State  debt  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Senate,  and  was  expected  to  pass.  An  almost  unanimous 
feeling  against  repudiation  exists  throughout  the  State. 
The  steamer  Sierra  Nevada  left  San  Francisco  on  the 
20th,  with  several  hundred  recruits  for  General  Walker. 
Australian  dates  to  Twelfth  mo.  2d  had  been  received. 
The  mines  were  yielding  largely.  A  fire  had  occurred 
at  Adelaide,  destroying  property  to  the  amount  of  £500,- 
000. 

Miscellaneous. — Railroad  Catastrophes. — On  the  12th 
inst.,  a  dreadful  accident  occurred  on  the  (Canada)  Great 
Western  Railway,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Des  Jardines 
Canal.  The  bridge  is  elevated  sixty  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter in  the  canal,  which  is  eighteen  feet  deep.  The  pas- 
senger cars  of  a  train  which  left  Toronto  at  four  p.  M., 
were  precipitated  through  or  over  the  bridge,  and  a  great 
number  of  persons  were  killed  by  the  fall,  or  drowned  in 
the  canal.  The  number  of  passengers  was  nearly  one 
hundred,  of  whom  only  fifteen  were  taken  alive  from 
the  wreck  of  the  cars,  and  of  these,  five  soon  died  from 
their  injuries.  On  the  same  day,  a  collision  took  place 
on  the  Pennsylv.ania  Railroad,  west  of  Harrisburg.  As 
an  emigrant  train  was  passing  through  a  tunnel,  it  was 


run  into  by  a  freight  train.  Several  persons  were  killed  , 
and  a  number  injured. 

Preparing  for  the  Leviathan  of  Vessels. — The  Portland 
State  of  Maine  states  that  one  of  the  piers  of  the  wharf 
for  the  mammoth  steamship  Great  Eastern  is  nearly 
completed.  It  is  a  substantial,  thoroughly-built  struc- 
ture, with  about  30  feet  of  water  at  the  end. 

Too  Much  for  One  Man. — The  income  of  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  it  is  said,  is  £400,000  per  annum,  equal 
to  S5000  per  day,  or  over  $3  for  every  minute  of  time, 
night  and  day,  through  the  year.  Every  tick  of  the  clock 
throws  a  half  dime  into  his  purse. 

The  Neiv  Tariff,  is  considered  as  benefitting  greatly 
the  New  England  mills,  which  largely  use  wool  of  the 
coarser  qualities,  and  the  stock  of  some  of  them  has  ad- 
vanced five  per  cent.  It  is  not,  however,  considered 
favourable  to  the  cotton  mills,  especially  those  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  qualities. 

The  Western  Plains. — On  the  3d  inst.,  the  mail  from 
Salt  Lake  arrived  at  Independence,  Mo.,  having  been 
three  months  on  the  way.  The  trip  was  the  coldest  and 
most  perilous,  the  parties  say,  ever  made  across  the 
Plains.  Many  of  the  Indians  on  the  route  had  died  from 
cold  and  starvation. 

Resignation  of  Gov.  Geary. — On  the  16th,  a  despatch 

IS  received  at  Washington  from  Kans.ts,  via  St.  Louis, 
announcing  the  resignation  of  Gov.  Geary,  and  desiring 
that  he  may  be  relieved  of  further  duty  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  reason  assigned  is  the  impossibility  of 
performing  satisfactorily  the  duties  of  his  office,  so  long 
as  the  present  organized  oppostion  to  him  remains  in 
force.  The  Governor  had  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  his 
way  east. 

The  Newfoundland  Fisheries. — The  recent  advices  from 
England,  that  the  British  government  had  entered  into  a 
convention  with  France  for  the  transfer  to  that  power  of 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  created  an  intense  excitement 
at  St.  Johns,  N.  F.  A  general  meeting  of  all  classes  was 
called,  and  all  the  stores,  ships  and  places  of  business  were 
closed.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  determination 
that  the  wrong  shall  not  be  perpetrated.  The  Legisla- 
ture and  the  commercial  classes  are  preparing  petitions 
to  be  sent  to  the  Queen,  and  delegates  are  to  proceed 
to  England  to  protest  against  the  measure. 

FRIENDS'  B0ARDLN6-SCH00L  AT  WEST-TOWN. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  close  on  the 
10th  of  Fourth  month.  The  children  who  return  to  the 
city,  will  take  the  morning  cars  at  West  Chester,  and 
arrive  in  the  city,  about  half  past  9  o'clock. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  i 
Second-day,  the  11th  of  Fifth  month.  Those  who  intend 
sending  children  to  the  School,  will  please  make  early 
application  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintendent,  at  the 
School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Third  mo.  iVth,  1857. 

WESTERN  SOUP  SOCIETY. 
This  charitable  Institution  finds   itself  in  want  of  the 
funds   necessary  to  meet  the   expenses  of  the  season 
Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

Feedekick  Collins,  76  Walnut  st. 
Samuel  L.  Baily,  252  Chestnut  St. 

TRACT  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  of 
Friends,  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day  evening,  25th  inst, 
at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Committee-room,  Arch  street  Meet- 
ing-house. Friends  interested  in  the  object  of  the  As- 
sociation, are  invited  to  attend. 

Third  rao.,  1857.  Nathan  Kite,  Clerk. 


Died,  on  the  23d  ult.,  in  Butler  township,  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  Martha  S.,  daughter  of  Clayton  and  Han- 
nah Lamborn,  aged  seventeen  years.  She  was  modest 
and  unassuming,  and  by  her  exemplary,  consistent  be- 
haviour, she  had  endeared  herself  to  her  relatives  and 
friends,  who  keenly  feel  the  loss  they  have  sustained, 
but  who  sorrow  not  without  hope,  that  their  loss  is  her 
eternal  gain. 

,  on  the  2d  inst,  in  the  l7th  year  of  his  age,  Wil- 
liam, son  of  Thomas  D.  and  Hannah  Langstaff,  of  Spring- 
ville,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa.  He  bore  his  short  but  suffering 
illness  with  patience  and  composure,  saying,  that  he  had 
prayed  to  his  Saviour  for  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and 
that  he  felt  willing  to  die.  His  sorrowing  relatives  and 
friends  have  an  encouraging  hope,  that  his  end  was  in 
peace. 

KOBE,  PILE  &  M'ELEOY,  PRINTERS,  i 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank.         \ 
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Mary  lyon. 

(Continued  from  page  21S.) 

To  her  youngest  sister,  under  date  of  August 
1th,  1821,  she  writes,  "I  possess  many  facilities 
r  improvement,  but  they  only  increase  my  obliga- 
lon.  I  believe  I  have  never  before  realized  the 
olemnity  of  living,  so  much  as  I  do  this  summer, 
often  think  that,  if  possible,  it  is  more  solemn  to 
ve  than  to  die.  What  important  consequences 
i_ay  depend  on  a  single  word,  or  on  the  most 
•ifling  deed  !  With  how  much  care  and  delibera- 
should  we  regulate  all  our  conduct,  and  even 
ur  every  thought!  This  requires  the  most  vi- 
orous  exertion  of  all  our  faculties;  nay,  more; 
■e  need  constant  instruction  from  heaven,  and  the 
aily  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
After  her  return  from  Byefield,  in  the  winter  and 
>ring  of  1822,  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of 
homas  White  she  was  engaged  to  assist  in  the 
anderson  Academy,  at  Ashfleld.  The  principal 
ought  that  he,  lilje  his  predecessor,  needed  a  man 
id  him.  "  Try  her,"  said  T.  White,  "  and 
be  is  not  sufficient."  He  tried  her,  and  found 
ir  adequate  to  the  duties.  Here  her  religious 
laracter  gradually  improved.  It  should  be 
rstood  that  she  did  not  at  this  time  converse 
th  her  pupils  on  what  would  be  generally  termed 
ligious  subjects.  Yet  her  regard  for  the  Bible 
IS  fervent,  and  her  reverence  for  it  so  profound, 
at  she  would  dwell  on  its  beauty  and  sublimity 
th  deep  interest.  When  instructing  in  natural 
ilosophy,  astronomy,  &c.,  she  often  took  the  op- 
rtunity  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  her  pupils 
3  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  as  display- 
in  his  works. 

Circumstances  sometimes  occur  in  the  lives  of  in- 
?iduals  which  give  character  to  their  whole  future 
istence.  There  were  two  seasons  in  Mary  Lyon's 
i,  in  which  we  cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom  of 
at  Providence,  which  led  her  in  a  path  she  had 
t  ^nowu.  One  was,  when  from  discouragement, 
seriously  contemplated  never  again  engagin'^ 
teaching.  She  was  heard  to  say  that  the  rea° 
IS  for  it  and  against  it  were  so  nearly  balanced, 
It  the  least  circumstance  on  either  side  would 
re  turned  the  scale.  But  guided  by  an  unseen 
he  was  induced  to  continue  in  the  employ- 


and  having  an  increasing  family,  in  a  comparatively 
destitute  region,  for  whom  she  had  a  warm  personal 
afl'eetion.     Un  the  other   hand,  were  the   friend, 
who  had  encouraged  and  assisted  her  to  fit  herself 
for  what  they  thought  a  more  appropriate  sphere 
than  a  new  country,  and  their  increasing  esteem  for 
her  in  that  sphere.     For  a  long  time  she  vacillated, 
and  seemed  to  find  no  relief  in  her  perplexity,  save 
in  her  flowing  tears.     But  the  Lord  opened  to  her 
mind  the  way  she  should  choose.  Had  she  then  gone 
to  New  York,  she  would  no  doubt  have  been  use- 
ful; but  there  seemed   no  probability  she   would 
ever  have  accomplished  what  she  did  afterwards. 
At  that  time  she  had  many  habits,  both  of  person 
and    mind,  that,  without  the  counteracting  influ 
ences  which  were  exerted  upon  her,  must  have  been 
a  great  obstacle  to  her  usefulness.     Her  character 
was  then  peculiar,  and  was  liable  to  have  become 
distorted.     Soon  after  her  decision  not  to  go  with 
her  brother,  she  was  invited  to  assist  Z.  P.  Grant 
principal  instructress  in  the  Adams  Female  Aca 
demy   at   Londonderry,   afterwards    Derry,   Ne-p 
Hampshire.    The  acquaintance  between  them  com- 
menced in  1821  :   M.  Lyon  being  then  a  member 
of  J.  Emerson's  Seminary,  during  the  first  term  ' 
hjV,;^.!,   V    Ti  f±    „:,i„,i  T,:_, i.__i 


which  Z.  p.  G.  aided  him  as  a  teacher. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  will  show  the 
light  in  which  the  question  of  engaging  iu  this  aca- 
demy was  viewed  by  M.  L.  In  the  first  addressed 
to  Z.  P.  Grant,  she  says :  "  A  few  days  previous 
to  the  reception  of  your  letter,  a  secret  desire  en- 
tered my  heart  that  you  might  be  connected  with 
that  institution.     But  I  dismissed  it  as  a  romantic 


nt.  The  other  was  an  invitation  from  her  bro- 
to  go  to  Chatauque  county.  New  York,  as  a 
cher.  The  question  was  one,  which  tried  her 
:eedingly.  He  had  come  from  a  great  distance, 
ii  much  anxiety  to  secure  her  return  with  him' 


thought.  After  breaking  the  seal  of  your  letter 
and  eagerly  running  over  its  contents,  said  I,  '  Is 
this  a  dream,  or  a  sober  reality  V  At  least,  my 
friend,  I  rejoice  that  taking  the  charge  of  this 
school  has  been  submitted  to  your  consideration 
May  the  Lord  direct  you  in  the  path  of  duty.  But 
I  must  say  something  upon  the  great  question  be- 
fore me;  and,  indeed,  I  know  not  what  to  say.  The 
academy  in  which  I  am  now  engaged,  is  an  infant 
institution.  The  founder,  Alvan  Sanderson,  the 
former  pastor  of  this  church,  was  governed  by  the 
purest  motives  ;  and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  aid 
in  carrying  out  his  benevolent  designs.  Many  of 
its  present  guardians  are  my  friends,  and  from  them 
I  have  frequently  received  favours.  This  is  the 
school  where  I  was  principally  educated,  and  to 
which  I  feel  in  no  small  degree  indebted.  Soon 
after  I  returned  from  Byefield,  I  entered  this  school 
as  an  assistant.  No  other  female  teacher  has  ever 
been  employed  by  the  trustees,  and  they  earnestly 
desire  to  secure  my  labours  as  great  a  proportion  of 
the  time  as  their  funds  will  permit.  Besides,  there 
have  been  circumstances  which  have  led  me  to  think 
that  my  usefulness  might  be  more  extensive  here 
than  in  almost  any  other  place  of  equal  importance. 
Yet  the  inducements  to  accept  your  invitation  are 
great.  It  seems  to  be  a  field  especially  adapted  to 
my  capacity.  Finally,  the  pleasure  of  spending  the 
tirne  with  you  is  truly  inviting.  If  I  am  not  de- 
ceived, I  have  taken  some  satisfaction  in  commit- 
ting this  subject  to  God.  If  that  is  not  the  place 
for  me,  may  He  give  you  some  other  one,  who  will 
be  a  useful  assistant  and  a  pleasant  companion.  I 
slept  but  little  for  one  or  two  nights  after  I  first 


heard  iVom  you  ;  since  that  time  my  mind  has  been 
renjarkablj'  calm.  May  the  Lord  direct  our  course. 
I  cannot,  I  would  not,  ehoosc  for  myself." 

Under  date  "  Decenjber  30th,  1623,"  she  writes 
to  the  same  again  :  "  By  the  last  mail  I  received 
your  letter.  I  am  glad  you  have  decided  affirma- 
tively respecting  Derry.  The  new  plan  of  that 
school  will  require  some  peculiar  qualifications  iu 
those  who  are  to  take  charge  of  it.  I  believe  these 
qualifications,  at  least,  are  possessed  by  yourself  in 
uch  a  degree  as  will  enable  you,  in  the  most  im- 
portant points,  eminently  to  excel.  Kespecting 
myself,  the  obstacles  have  seemed  gradually  to  di- 
minish, and  the  favourable  circumstances  rather  to 
brighten  by  examination.  In  relation  to  my  own 
jjersonal  siiiiatiun,  the  prospect,  since  you  first 
wrote  me,  has  appeared  sufficiently  pleasant ;  in- 
deed, I  fear  too  pleasant.  I  tremble  more  thau  if 
the  path  appeared  more  rugged.  The  desire  you 
have  expressed  that  I  should  engage  with  you,  has 


been  one  means  of  inclining  me  to  believe  that  my 
field  of  labour  is  with  you.  It  did,  however,  lead 
me  to  much  self-scrutiny.  Expect  not  too  much 
from  me,  I  beseech  you.  I  fear  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed. I  have  a  strange,  rebellious  heart.  When 
hall  I  be  wholly  devoted  to  God  ?  I  cannot  trust 
uyself." 

As  the  result  of  this  correspondence,  an  inter- 
view took  place  between  them ;  and  Mary  Lyon 
deciding  to  go  with  her  friend  to  Derry,  attended 
Professor  Eaton's  lectures  on  chemistry  and  natu- 
ral history  at  Amherst,  that  she  might  be  prepared 
to  illustrate  by  experiments  the  science  of  chemis- 
try.    Her  pecuniary  means  must  still  have  been 
quite  limited ;    and  when  she  decided  to  leave  Ash- 
field,  and  go  to  Derry,  her  patron,  Thomas  White, 
became  surety  for  her  at  the  stores  in  Northamp- 
ton, for  a  suitable  supply  of  clothing.     The  green 
velvet  bag,  which  seemed  to  the  Derry  and  Ipswich 
scholars  to  have  a  perpetual  life,  was  one  of  her 
purchases  at  Northampton.     As,  with  her  growing 
success,  she  not  only  earned  the  money  to  pay  her 
debts,  but  was  able  to  lay  by  something,  T.  White 
was  the  father  to   whom   she  carried  her  savings, 
who  husbanded  them  with  care,  and  turned  them 
over  for  her  with  his  own,  and  without  commission 
made  her  five  dollars  ten.    It  was  owing  to  this  care- 
ful oversight,  as  well  as  to  her  strict  economy,  that 
at  her  decease  the  American  Board  received  so  con- 
siderable a  bequest  from  her  savings.     His  house 
was  her  home  at  any  time  and  at  all  times  after 
she  went  to  Byefield.     She  entered  without  knock- 
ing, and  ever  met  with  a  hearty  welcome.     In  the 
midst  of  her  labours,  in   1836,  she  writes  to   a 
daughter  of  the  family  :  "  When  I  am  wandering 
about,  it  is  pleasant  and  consoling   to  think  that, 
under  the  roof  of  your  dear  home,  I  can  have  a 
resting-place  when  I  need."     We  can  almost  see 
her  now  shaking  hands  with  T.  White  at  the  door, 
but  intent  on  the  end  of  her  journey,  saying  in  the 
same  breath  with  "  How  do  you  all  do  ?"     "  Could 
take  me  over  to  Hawley  to-night,  Mr.  White?" 
^'"    come  in.  Miss  Lyon,  and  we  will  see,"  he 


We 
would  answer.     "  Your  horses  in  the  barn  1"  she 
would  ask,  hardly  seeming  to  heed  his  remark. 

I  want  to  see  about  some  furniture  for  the  new 
seminary,  and  I  must  take  the  stage  back  to-mor- 
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row  morning."  The  ride  to  Hawley  would  be  ac- 
complished, the  warm  supper  and  bed  awaited  her 
return,  and  she  would  depart  the  next  morning, 
with  the  blessing  of  her  old  friends. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1824,  she  writes  from 
Londonderry,  to  her  honoured  mother:  "My 
health  has  been  much  better  since  I  came  here,  than 
it  was  during  the  spring.  I  hope  I  am  thankful 
for  health.  We  have  a  very  pleasant  school,  over 
sixty  in  number.  There  are  two  assistants  besides 
myself,  and  we  all  find  enough  to  engage  our  whole 
time.  I  see  nothing  now,  but  I  may  pass  the  sum- 
mer pleasantly ;  and  I  hope  that  1  may  be  in  some 
measure  useful  in  this  institution.  So  many  young 
women  are  collected  together  here  from  diferent 
places,  to  gain  knowledge  and  form  habits,  which 
they  are  to  carry  with  them  to  their  respective 
homes,  that  it  is  to  us  an  interesting  spot.  How 
important  that  the  minds  and  habits  of  those  youth 
should  be  rightly  formed  !  "We  hope  a  few  of  our 
pupils  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  tincerity. 
What  cause  of  rejoicing  should  others  be  added  to 
the  number  !  You  will  not  cease  to  pray  for  us, 
my  mother,  that  we  may  be  blessed,  and  that  we 
may  be  made  a  blessing  in  the  world." 

To  one  of  her  friends  she  writes  :  "  The  regula- 
tions of  this  school  are  such  as  to  enable  us  to  have 
much  system  and  order.  The  regular  system  is 
calculated  to  give  our  pupils  faithful,  attentive 
habits.  They  feel  that  their  course  is  marked  out, 
and  generally  that  whatever  is  assigned  them,  must 
be  accomplished.  Composition,  you  know,  is  one 
of  the  most  trying  exercises.  But  even  in  this  we 
have  not  had  an  instance  yet  in  which  any  young 
lady  has  been  in  the  least  delinquent.  The  begin- 
ning of  all  little  evils  in  a  school  is  whisperiug 
The  principal  has  adopted  a  plan  to  prevent  this 
which  has  been  very  successful.  After  leading  her 
pupils  to  feel  the  importance  of  being  truthful, 
and  stating  facts  as  they  are,  she  requires  each  to 
bring  in  a  weekly  ticket  with  her  name  attached, 
stating  whether  she  has  or  has  not  made  any  com- 
munication in  school  during  the  week,  either  by 
■whispering,  or  by  writing,  or  in  any  other  way 
equally  suited  to  divert  the  attention.  The  loca- 
tion here  not  being  favourable  for  a  winter  school, 
our  academy  is  open  only  thirty  weeks  in  a  year." 

(To  be  continued.) 

BoVks. 
"  There  are  many  publications  in  the  world. 
Some  of  them  have  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  morals 
of  those  that  read  them  ;  such  as  these  have  never 
come  much  in  my  way,  nor  durst  I  have  spent  my 
time  in  reading  them.  But  there  are  many  deemed 
more  innocent :  and  such  books  as  have  been  in- 
troduced into  my  family,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
view  the  nature  of,  and  to  consider  what  tendency 
tliey  might  have  upon  minds  that  seemed  to  take 
delight  in  them  ;  and  I  have  this  to  propose  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  all,  especially  the  youth, 
and  also  those  more  advanced  in  our  religious  So- 
ciety, to  whom  such  books  are  pleasing  ;  to  such  I 
say  :  '  Read  the  Scriptures  and  other  good  looks,' 
and  observe  the  tenor  of  your  minds  while  reading, 
and  you  will  feel  which  draws  nearer  to  God — 
these  publications  I  have  been  hinting  at,  or  those 
that  have  been  penned  by  the  witnesses  of  our  Sa- 
viour's life  and  death. 

"  In  the  records  of  his  life,  we  shall  perceive 
•where  the  Master's  footsteps  have  trodden  in  deep 
humility.  It  was  reading  his  sufferings  in  my  early 
youth,  that  melted  me,  and  bound  me  to  his  pure 
Spirit.  Oh  !  that  all  mankind  saw  it  as  I  now  do 
how  fearful  they  would  be  of  laying  out  money  for 
unprofitable  publications,  or  wasting  the'r  precious 
time  in  reading  them." 


'letter 


loral," 


iEsthctie,  Social,  and 

(Continued  from  page  214  ) 

London,  England,  Nov.  16,  1852. 
I  have  recently  availed  myself  of  a  pleasant  day, 
to  visit  Windsor  Castle,  the  residence  of  royalty, 
and,  on  many  accoounts,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing places  in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  spot  where  the  Castle  of  Windsor  now 
stands,  about  twenty  miles  south-west  from  Lon- 
don, a  fortress  of  considerable  size  was  erected  by 
William  the  Conqueror ;  which  was  subsequently 
enlarged  by  Henry  the  First.  From  the  time  of 
Henry,  the  fortress  or  castle,  thus  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  him,  may  be  regarded,  as  it  was  in  fact, 
one  of  the  royal  residences.  And  successive  mon- 
archs,  Edward  Third,  Henry  Eighth,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  Queen  Anne  contributed  much,  with  a 
view  to  render  it  the  more  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
in  erecting  additional  buildings  and  in  adorning  the 
grounds.  George  the  Third  made  it  his  principal 
residence  ;  as  did  also  George  the  Fourth,  who  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  expended  more  than  a 
million  sterling  upon  it.  It  is  at  the  present  time 
the  principal  and  favourite  residence  of  Queen 
A^ctoria. 

I  spent  a  day,  and  might  easily  and  pleasantly 
have  spent  a  longer  time,  in  visiting  this  palace 
and  its  beautiful  grounds. 

After  visiting  these  and  other  apartments,  we 
ascended  the  great  Round  Tower ; — a  most  remark- 
able stone  structure,  varying  but  little  in  its  size 
from  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
same  in  height.  It  answers  the  double  purpose,  or 
rather  such  were  the  objects  to  which  it  was  for- 
merly applied,  of  a  fortress  and  a  prison.  The 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  is  favourably  known  among 
the  early  poetical  writers  of  England,  was  at  one 
time  confined  here  as  a  prisoner ;  as  also  was  John, 
King  of  France,  and  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scot- 
'and,  who  were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners  by 
Edward  Third.  The  prospect  from  the  summit  of 
this  tower  is  extensive  and  beautiful  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  is  said  that  on  a  clear  day  no  less  than 
twelve  counties  of  England  can  be  seen  from  it.  In 
the  distance  was  pointed  out  to  me  the  residence, 
still  standing,  of  our  own  William  Penn,  and  his 
descendants;  and  hardly  any  object  could  have 
brought  up  more  interesting  associations  to  my  mind 
and  also  the  church,  whose  church-yard  with  its 
sleeping  inhabitants  gave  rise  to  the  inimitable 
Elegy  of  the  poet  Gray.  Nearer  and  almost  di- 
rectly below  us,  amid  groves  and  lawns,  the  Thames 
flowed  by  in  majestic  beauty ;  crowned  with  vil- 
lages and  country-seats,  and  by  Eton  College  with 
its  spires  and  "  antique  towers,"  which  Gray  also, 
who  was  the  poet  of  these  regions,  has  given  to  a 
lasting  fame. 

After  visiting  St.  George's  Chapel,  where  sleep 
the  remains  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  which  is  adorned 
by  a  painting  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  West,  I  spent 
some  hours,  in  the  closing  part  of  a  bright  and  de- 
lightful day,  in  excursions  through  the  walks  and 
parks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace.  I  have  seen 
nothing  which  exceeds  the  noble  avenue,  three  miles 
in  length,  called  the  Long  Walk.  It  is  perfectly 
straight ;  and  has  a  road  in  the  centre  for  carriages 
with  footpaths  on  each  side ;  and  is  shaded  by  a 
double  row  of  aged  elms  of  great  size.  This  splen- 
did walk  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  a  place  called 
Snow  Hill,  an  abrupt  pile  of  woods  and  granite, 
surmounted  by  an  equestrian  statue  of  George 
Third.  As  I  paused  here  and  looked  back  upon 
the  vast  expanse  around  and  beneath  me,  magni- 
ficent with  forests  or  rich  with  cultivation,  with  the 
walls  and  towers  of  Windsor  Castle  in  the  centre, 
and  the  floating  banner  of  England  bright  with  the 
I  setting-sun,  I  felt  a  new  sentiment  of  beauty  and 


grandeur  opening  at  my  heart,  with  gratitude  to 
that  great  Being  who  hath  made  all  things  beauti- 
ful in  their  season,  and  with  feelings  of  respect  and 
affection  for  the  land  of  my  ancestors. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Snow  Hill,  but  within  the 
royal  grounds  and  on  the  borders  of  the  beautiful 
expanse  of  water,  called  the  Virginia  Water,  are 
large  masses  of  granite,  marble,  and  porphyry  col- 
lected together,  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple.  These 
large  masses,  upon  which  I  came  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly, were  brought  from  Greece,  and  ar- 
ranged so  entirely  in  harmony  with  my  previous 
conceptions  of  ancient  ruins,  that  the  illusion  was 
complete.  It  was  diflScult  to  believe,  that  they  were 
not  the  ruins  of  an  edifice,  which  had  been  erected 
in  early  times,  and  had  gone  to  decay  on  this  very 
spot. 

There  is  one  place  in  this  vicinity  which  I  did  not 
visit ;  but  which,  although  there  may  be  nothing  in 
the  form  of  paintings  or  architecture  to  recommend 
it,  is  so  associated  with  the  protection  of  human 
rights  and  liberty,  that  it  has  a  permanent  and 
memorable  name.  On  the  banks  of  the  Thames^ 
and  within  four  miles  of  Windsor,  is  that  Runny 
Mede,  which  holds  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the 
civil  and  political  history  of  England ;  where  the 
Barons  and  people  of  England  compelled  King 
John  to  assent  to  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta. 
And  it  was  on  an  island  near  by  in  the  river,  that 
the  Great  Charter,  which  stands  as  the  basis  of 
English  liberty,  was  actually  signed  by  that  un- 
worthy monarch.  I  know  that  England  had  a 
charte"r  and  liberties  before ;  but  it  was  at  that  time 
and  at  that  place,  and  under  the  memorable  cir- 
cumstances of  that  occasion,  that  they  received  an 
enlargement,  a  definiteness  and  a  sanction  which 
had  never  previously  existed  ;  so  that  in  all  suc- 
ceeding times  both  in  England  and  America,  what 
was  signed  at  Runny  Mede  has  been  referred  to  as 
one  of'^the  true  voices  of  humanity,  one  of  the  great 
proclamations  of  freedom.  _         i 

There  is  an  old  poem,  the  authorship  of  which  i^ 
unknown  to  me,  which  reads  in  a  certain  place  a: 
follows : 


"  Let  any  wigbt— if  svicb  a  wight  there  be,—  _ 
To  wbom  thy  lofty  towers  unknown  remam. 
Direct  his  steps,  fair  Hampton  Court,  to  thee, 
And  view  thy  splendid  halls." 
In  accordance  with  the  advice  thus  given,  an4i 
desirous  of  seeing  objects  of  interest  which  I  shaUl 
never  have  another  opportunity  to  see,  I  recently; 
went  in  company  with  others  to  this  celebrate^ 
place ;— celebrated  for  what  it  is  in  itself,  cele* 
brated  for  what  it  contains,  and  perhaps  not  le4 
so  for  beino-  closely  associated  with  the  names  o: 
Wolsey,  Henry  VIII.,  Charies  II.,  Oliver  Crom 
well,  and  I  know  not  how  many  others.  _        ! 

The  royal  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  beautifully 
located  on  the  North  bank  of  the  Thames,  about 
twelve  miles  from  London,  was  built  originally  h] 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  possessed  great  power  ant 
influence  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  whos. 
name  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare,  still  more  than  hi 
personal  achievements  or  merits,  has  made  familia, 
to  all.  It  was  originally  of  great  extent  and  ma.gni 
ficence ;  so  much  so  thatit  caused  considerable  dissa 
tisfaction  and  even  envy  in  the  mind  of  Henry  VIH. 
who  saw  himself  excelled  in  splendor  by  one,  wh 
held  the  place  of  a  subject.  Wolsey,  rather  tha 
encounter  the  efi'ects  of  this  dissatisfaction,  an' 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  gave  this  magnificeJ 
palace  to  the  king.  Large  and  splendid  under  tb 
expense  and  labours  of  the  Cardinal,  it  was  furthj 
greatly  enlarged  and  enriched  by  the  king  himse) 
Since  that  time,  ^arts  of  the  old  palace  have  be« 
taken  down  and  replaced  by  later  structures.     Q' 
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it  is  still  an  imposing  pile  of  buildings,  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  visitors. 

The  clear,  silvery  Thames  flows  by  in  beauty ; 
the  walks  and  gardens  are  laid  out  with  taste  and 
elegance;  there  are  flowers,  and  fountains, and  green 
terraces,  and  shady  trees,  all  attractingand  delight- 
ful ia  their  place  and  season ;  for  nature,  having 
life  in  herself,  changes,  but  never  dies.  But  when 
I  entered  the  palace  itself,  and  passed  through  the 
long  succession  of  rooms,  the  names  of  which  indi- 
cated that  it  had  been  the  residence  of  monarchs, 
I  felt  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation,  as  if  I 
ware  treading  among  the  memorials  of  buried  ages 
and  of  departed  greatness.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for 
the  numerous  paintings  and  tapestries  which  have 
been  collected  together  here  as  in  one  vast  reposi- 
tory, it  might  be  said,  that  nothing  remained  but 
the  walls  themselves.  There  are  no  banquetings 
now,  such  as  are  described  by  Cavendish.  No  Lord 
Cardinal,  "  booted  and  spurred,"  comes  suddenly 
in  among  the  revelling  guests.  Henry  and  Crom- 
well, at  whose  voice  the  mighty  fabric  trembled, 
have  become  dust  and  ashes ; — and  the  tread  of 
royalty  has  departed,  to  return  no  more. 

(To  be  continued.) 


to  pron.ote  peace,  and  to  guard  against  kindling |  believe  the  Lord  is  not  about  to  forsake  and  m 
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Ending  of  Differences. 
To  every  true  christian,  who  is  fully  convinced 
of  the  peaceable  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
the  disposition  that  of  latter  years  is  discovered 
even  among  warlike  nations,  to  strive  to  settle  and 
berminate  diflerences,  without  drawing  the  sword, 
must  aiFord  heartfelt  satisfaction,  from  the  belief 
ihat  it  does  convey  some  proof,  that  his  pure  and 
piritual  reign  is  advancing  in  the  earth.  The  pride 
md  haughty  independence  of  men  sometimes  urge 
;hem  to  contend  fiercely  for  what  they  conceive  to 
)e  their  rights,  in  matters  of  dispute  between  na- 
ions ;  but  one  or  two  men  well  acquainted  with 
luman  nature,  and  knowing  the  advantage  in  coun- 
:il,  of  deliberation,  and  patience  and  forbearance, 
iften  succeed  in  preventing  hasty  and  unwise  con- 
lusions,  which  would  break  the  harmonious  inter- 
ourse  between  the  governments  they  represent. 
iVhen  discreet  and  judicious  ministers,  by  a  mild 
pd  respectful  treatment  of  each  other,  and  a  calm 
md  dispassionate  investigation  of  the  different 
laims  on  all  sides,  bring  the  subjects  under  dis- 
ussion  to  a  happy  issue,  it  must  not  only  yield 
llhemselves  much  satisfiiction,  but  it  produces  joyful 
jensations  throughout  the  different  communities. 
liat  peace  and  good  fellowship  among  those  na- 
ions  are  maintained  and  remain  unbroken.  Such 
result  is  not  always  immediately  arrived  at,  and 
;  has  been  found  necessary  to  wait  with  one  an- 
ther, and  allow  time  to  soften  down  the  asperities, 
nd  allay  the  excitement  which  may  be  hindering 
11  parties  from  seeing  things  in  a  true  light,  and 
•om  being  prepared  to  decide  under  a  clear  and 
nbiased  judgment.  Such  a  lapse  of  time  has  not 
een  thought  to  be  any  loss,  after  the  dispute  has 
een  rightly  and  satisfactorily  settled,  though  at 
le  exercise  of  great  patience,  and  the  cost  of  some 
lult-finding  by  restless  and  inconsiderate  men. 
udging  from  the  extensive  preparations  on  the 
art  of  Prussia  to  enforce  her  claims,  and  the  re- 
gion evinced  by  Switzerland,  to  defend  her 
ghts,  we  might  have  anticipated  a  sanguinary 
mflict  between  them,  which  would  haveendan- 
sred  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  and  in  the  last  cen- 
iry  it  is  hardly  probable,  war  would  have  been 
•evented  by  the  mere  friendly  interference  of  other 
ations. 

These  events  go  to  show  the  possibility  of  pre- 
;rving  at  peace,  and  keeping  in  harmony,  even 
jwerful  nations,  where  a  disposition  is  cultivated 


ciples  of  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  are  admitted 
into  the  heart,  and  suffered  to  rule  there,  the  more 
we  shall  see  its  heavenly  fruit  springing  up,  and 
drawing  together  the  subjects  of  his  divine  govern- 
ment, who,  like  kindred  drops,  will  mingle  into  one 
The  Society  of  Friends  has  been  distinguished  for 
Its  profession  and  support  of  the  doctrine  of  peace, 
refusing  to  participate  in  any  warlike  measure.s,' 
and  carrying  out  those  precepts  of  Christ  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament,  by  the  just  and  courteous 
treatment  of  their  fellow-men,  and  in  the  love  and 
unity  which  generally  subsisted  amongst  them- 
selves. All  the  Yearly  Meetings,  though  in  a  sense 
distinct  governments,  lived  in  harmony,  kept  up  a 
brotherly  correspondence,  and  a  free  intercourse 
among  the  members.  They  were  at  times  made  one 
another's  helpers  in  the  Lord,  until  erroneous  doc- 
trines were  broached,  and  division  got  in  and 
alienated  us  from  one  another.  "  Yet,  is  there  no 
balm  in  Gilead  ?  Is  there  no  physician  there? 
Why,  then,  is  not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people  recovered  ?"  If  all  were  sincerely  desirous 
that  the  causes  of  disruption  should  be  removed, 
and  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  restored  to  the  united 
condition  they  held  twenty  years  ago,  upon  the 
foundation  on  which  the  Society  was  gathered,  and 
we  individually  laboured  to  promote  true  love  to 
ward  all  the  members,  and  faithfulness  to  our  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies,  we  may  safely  believe  the 
Lord  would  work  for  us,  and  bring  us  too-ether 
again  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel.  ° 

Is  it  not  well  to  inauire  whethpr  ai 


give 

.  ^  .,       -     —    -^.    „elief, 

should  we  not  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring  about 
reconciliation  everywhere,  in  the  unity  of  the'Spirit? 
If  we  all  hold  the  same  faith,  what  is  there  to  pre- 
vent this  reconciliation,  but  the  strong  will  of  man 
not  yielding  to  the  humbling,  softening  power  of 
Iruth,  that  would  take  away  hardness  of  feeling 
towards  his  brother,  and  that  personal  pride,  which 
hinders  him  from  acknowledging  and  forsakino-  his 
errors  ?  If  the  nations  in  Christendom  are  aiming 
to  settle  their  disputes  amicably,  and  fo  maintain 
the  rights,  and  the  territories  of  the  different  gov- 
ernments unbroken,  should  we  as  a  religious  So- 
ciety, the  advocates  of  peace,  and  right'eousness 
and  justice,  fall  below  them  in  the  settlement  of  our 
differences?  We  cannot  extricate  ourselves  from 
our  difficulties  by  any  devices  which  man's  ingenuity 
or  impatience  may  suggest;  we  must  stand  still 
from  all  creaturely  actings  and  contrivances,  and 
in  true  faith,  wait  for  the  salvation  of  God,  doinc 
our  religious  duties  individually,  in  obedience  to 
the  pointings  of  our  Divine  Master, 


not  well  to  inquire  whether  any  advantages 
arise  from  our  present  disjointed  condition  ?  Are 
there  any  evidences  that  vital  religion  has  been  in- 
creased by  it  among  ourselves,  or  that  we  are  now 
in  a  better  state  to  spread  the  cause  of  Christ 
the  world,  than  when  we  were  a  united  and  loving 
body  of  people  ?  Is  not  separation  in  our  Society 
always  followed,  by  feelings  of  enmity  in  each 
party  towards  the  other?  As  soon  as  the  division 
of  a  Yearly  Meeting  is  accomplished,  a  partition 
wall  is  set  up ;  those  who  were  once  social  and  at- 
tached friends,  turn  their  backs  upon,  and  regard 
each  other  as  in  some  measure  enemies  of  the  c"ause 
of  Truth,  as  the  Society  has  viewed  it.  Many 
among  them  asperse  one  another,  and  the  youn<i- 
people  are  often  unable  to  understand  what  di\'ided 
them,  many  on  both  sides  appearing  to  act  as  con- 
sistent Friends,  and  professing  to  hold  no  other 
doctrines  than  the  original  principles  of  the  Soci- 
ety. That  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
unsound  sentiments  on  several  points,  is  certainly 
true,  and  there  may  be  individuals  in  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings,  who  have  been  tinctured  with  them,  but 
the  faithful  and  decided  testimony  of  true  Friends 
has  been  a  check  to  them,  and  arrested  designs  to 
lessen  the  respect  which  the  Society  has  always 
borne  for  the  doctrines  of  Truth,  as  set  forth  by 
Barclay,  Fox,  Penn  and  Penington,  and  rather 
than  abandon  which  there  are  thousands  who  would 
suffer  any  persecution  that  might  be  brought  upon 
them. 

To  youth  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  take  up  the  cross, 
and  appear  as  fools  for  Christ's  sake ;  and  do  we 
not  suppose  that  Satan  uses  these  divisions  among 
Friends  to  turn  the  young  people  away  from  the 
Truth,  and  to  persuade  them,  that  there  is  little  in 
this  or  that  scruple,  or  plain,  consistent-looking  older 
Friends  would  not  be  so  decidedly  at  variance  with 
one  another.  We  believe  it  has  been  cause  of  great 
stumbling  to  divinely  visited  young  people,  to  see 
those  divisions,  and  the  older  ones  crying  down 

their  opponents.  °  denial,  seeking  to  draw  all  into  his  fold,  andTo 

We  often  hear  it  declared  by  Friends,  that  they]  honour  him  ;  or  whether  a  spirit  of  selfishness,  and 


d  with  pro- 
per respect  for  and  subjection  to  one  another. 

According  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  when  the 
Lord's  people  departed  from  his  law,  and  were  in- 
volved in  captivity  and  oppression,  as  they  hum- 
bled themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  out  of  the 
lepth  of  distress  cried  unto  him  for  deliverance,  he 
heard  them,  and  by  the  same  omnipotent  hand 
which  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  he  released  them 
from  the  yoke  which  the  nations  at  various  times 
laid  upon  them.  So,  if  we  as  a  society  were  really 
desirous  of  being  restored  to  the  ancient  fellowship, 
and  truly  prostrated  ourselves  at  his  feet,  relying 
on  his  goodness  and  mercy,  and  confessed  our 
unfaithfulness  to  him,  asking  him  to  forgive  our 
backslidings,  and  bring  us  out  of  our  present  bond- 
age, would  he  not  graciously  hear  our  petitions, 
grant  us  deliverance,  enable  us  to  love  him  above 
all,  and  one  another  in  the  unchangeable  Truth  ? 
Then,  the  ways  of  Zion,  which  now  mourn,  because 
many,  through  the  love  of  the  world,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  Christ,  are  neglecting  the  work 
of  their  own  salvation,  would  be  gladdened  by  the 
members  flocking  to  her  solemn  feasts,  cheering  one 
another  in  their  heavenly  journey,  and  the  Lord 
would  be  again  «  a  crown  of  glory  and  a  diadem  of 
beauty"_  to  this  people,  and  they  should  show  forth 
his  praise,  and  multitudes  would  be  drawn  to 
uphold  the  "  banner  given  to  them  that  fear  him, 
that  it  may  be  displayed  because  of  the  Truth." 

Is  there  anything  in  this  world  of  much  import- 
ance compared  with  the  cause  of  salvation,  the 
spreading  of  Christ's  kingdom  ?  and  can  we,  as  a 
society,  once  highly  gifted  and  blessed,  expect  to 
ad\;ance  and  sustain  these  all-important  objects, 
while  we  are  in  our  present  condition,  and  indulging 
in  the  spirit  of  resentment  towards  one  another"? 
In  a  few  fleeting  days,  every  one  must  give  account 
of  his  deeds,  and  the  use  he  has  made  of  his  Lord's 
money,  the  talents  bestowed  upon  him.  To  be 
compelled  on  a  death-bed  to  see  that  he  has  wasted 
time  and  precious  gifts,  in  gratifying  his  own  will 
and  his  unsubjected  passions,  and  instead  of  enter- 
ing the  kingdom  of  the  Kedeemer,  has  been  acting 
in  a  way  to  hinder  his  brother  from  entering  and 
serving  his  divine  Master,  will  certainly  be  a  fear- 
ful condition,  when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  sad 
faults  he  has  committed.  Let  us  then  individually 
ponder  our  responsibility  as  members  of  such  a  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  examine  the 
course  we  are  pursuing,  and  its  tendency;  whether 
really  actuated  and  governed  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  which  is  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  self- 
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personal  ao-grandizement  is  leading  any  to  support 
plans  of  tbeir  own  devising,  destructive  of  the  true 
harmony,  and  wronging  bim  of  his  right  to  govern 
the  church,  and  keeping  brother  at  variance  with 
brother  and  thereby  frustrate  the  momentous  de- 
signs he  bad  in  forming  us  to  be  a  people  to  his 
praise.  Let  us  ask  him  to  humble  us  more  and 
more  under  his  contriting  power,  and  prepare  all 
to  come  together  as  the  hewn  stones  of  the  temple, 
and  be  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood, 
to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by 
Jesus  Chri&t. 

Tor  "  The  FricDd." 

James  Thornton,  of  By  berry,  was  an  able  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  deeply  skilled 
in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  in  which  he  was  much 
eno-atfed,  that  good  order  might  be  maintained,  and 
the  camp  cleansed  and  kept  clean.  His  disposi- 
tion was  kind  and  affable,  his  company  and  con- 
versation instructive  and  edifying ;  his  heart  and 
house  were  open  to  entertain  his  friends,  and  he  was 
also  liberal  in  distributing  to  the  necessities  of  the 
poor.  He  suffered  in  his  last  sickness,  but  his  mind 
was  preserved  in  steadfast  dependence  on  the  Lord 
alone.  One  morning,  feeling  relieved  from  the 
oppression  at  his  breast,  he  said  :  "  I  have  seen 
that  the  honours  and  friendships  of  this  world  are 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  many  in  reli- 
gion ;  but  it  is  what  I  have  always  shunned,  or  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  have  dealt  so  plainly, 
and  spoken  so  impartially,  in  meetings  and  out,  as 
I  have  done,  and  stood  through  it  all  to  this  day." 
Oh,  for  a  few  more  such  straightforward,  upright 
advocates  for  the  Truth  !  neither  courting  the  good 
opinion,  nor  deterred  from  their  duty  by  the  frowns 
of  others.  S.  M 

Third  mo.  IGth,  1857. 


GREATNESS. 
And  who  is  great?     Alas  !  the  teeming  earth 
Has  seen  but  One.     The  lowly  Bethlehem 
Shadowed  his  infant  brow— the  manger,  there, 
Pillowed  his  infant  head.     Yet  who,  like  Him, 
Has  come  from  palaces,  and  walked  the  land, 
With  such  a  crown  upon  his  golden  hair  ? 
Is  greatness  from  the  glory  of  our  sires  ; 
Or  the  emblazon'd  page  of  heraldry  ? — 
His  Father  was  the  God  of  all  the  earth  I 
Eis  generation  from  eternity ! 
Is  it  from  life — or  life's  great  deeds,  that  stir 
The  heart  to  admiration, prayers,  and  tears? 
Jlis  was  a  life  devoted  to  the  world — 
A  life  that  battled  with  eternal  dealh. 
Is  it  from  glory  ?     His  was  that  of  good — 
Not  marshall'd  by  the  clarion  and  the  trump, 
But  by  the  silent  gratitude  of  earth. 
Is  it  from  eloquence?     His  wondrous  lips 
Stir'd  the  great  elements — and  mount  and  sea 
Trembled  before  his  words — and  wind  and  storm 
Sank  at  that  magic  utterance — "Be  still." 

He  spake — and  thrones,  before  his  startling  voice, 

And  kings  who  fiU'd  them,  in  theirrobes  and  crowns. 

Shook  like  an  aspen  in  the  coming  storm. 

Is  it  from  power?     His  sceptre  was  o'er  all, 

And  the  wide  world  bow'd  to  his  lifted  hand. 

Is  it  from  lofty  love — that  love  for  llan 

That  dares  the  tempest  of  a  maddened  earth — 

The  malediction  of  a  human  heart, — • 

For  which  it  bows  it  to  the  sepulchre? 

His  was  the  great  philanthropy  of  God  I 

Alone  He  trod  the  wine-press — and  alone 

In  red  Gethsemane  He  bow'd  and  bled 

Great  drops  of  agony — to  cleanse  the  world  I 

Then  go — earth  knows  no  greatness  but  the  soul's ; 
No  great  one  but  the  guod;  and  when  ye  ask 
Who  bore  the  noblest  front  of  royalty, 
And  who  the  noblest  crown — I  tell  you  He, 
Whose  brow  was  first  unveil'd  in  Bethlehem, 
And  veil'd  at  last,  in  thorns,  on  Calvary ! 


Selected. 

PETITIOX  OF  AN  AGED  SERVANT  OF  CHRIST. 
In  age  assist  me,  dearest  Lord  ! 

In  faith  my  spirit  stay; 
And  if  I've  err'd  thro'  slavish  fears. 

Forgive  me,  Lord  !     I  pray. 

No  other  foes  assail  me  now. 

Or  prey  upon  my  peace, 
But  false" alarms  and  slavish  fears  ; 

Oh,  cause  these  fears  to  cease  1 

Uplifted  hands  and  downcast  eyes. 

Bespeak  my  griefs,  0  Lord  ! 
To  trembling  knees  and  broken  sighs. 

Thy  succour  now  afford. 

Desert  not.  Lord,  this  feeble  frame; 

Thou  know'st  what  I  can  bear. 
And  when  I  cry  in  agony, 

Oh  !  be  not  slow  to  bear  I 

My  head  is  clad  with  silver  hairs. 
My  limbs  their  power  resign. — 

Remembering  my  departed  strength. 
Let  me  receive  of  thine. 

Thy  presence  is  unsullied  joy : 

It  fills  the  heavens  above. 
My  earnest  cry  is,  Lord  !  to  feel 

A  portion  of  thy  love  ; 

My  trust  in  thee  was  early  fix'd  ; 

I  felt  it  in  my  youth  ; 
My  age,  as  then,  relies  on  thee. 

Eternal  God  of  Truth  1 

Thou  hast  commanded  us  to  ask. 

In  order  to  receive  ; 
Admit  me  to  thy  holy  rest, 

When  all  below  I  leave. 

The  mansion  thou  preparest  there 

Will  fully  satisfy, 
Thou'st  rais'd  thy  humble  handmaid  here — 

Receive  me  when  I  die. 

Yet  once  again.  Oh,  let  me  come. 
Bearing  the  widow's  prayer  ; 

That  I,  and  mine,  through  endless  life. 
May  of  thy  mercy  share. 

I  have  no  other  claim  to  make  : — 

Enough  for  me  and  mine, 
Tho'  smallest  of  the  lights  in  heaven, 

If  there  our  lamps  may  shine.  P 


The  Largest  Casbolders  in  tlie  World, 
Some  weeks  since  we  mentioned  in  the  Ledger, 
that  the  large  gasholder  in  the  First  Ward  had 
been  completed  and  put  in  operation.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  this  mammoth  concern  and  the 
one  at  the  Ninth  Ward  Works,  will  be  found  inte- 
resting. The  one  at  Point  Breeze  is  known  as  No. 
12,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  its  cost  per  cubic 
foot  of  capacity  is  much  less  than  that  of  any  other 
gasholder  ever  built  at  these  works,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  No.  11,  which  being  also  of  unusually  large 
size,  was  constructed  at  less  cost  per  cubic  foot  thau 
any  other  in  tho  United  States.  As  it  is  believed 
that  two  gasholders  of  as  large  capacity  as  these 
are  not  to  be  found  at  any  other  gas  works,  the 
present  may  be  considered  a  suitable  occasion  for 
a  brief  description  of  them.  No.  11  was  built  in 
1850,  and  has  been  in  almost  constant  use  since 
that  year.  It  is  of  telescopic  plan,  140  feet  in  dia^ 
meter  and  70  feet  high,  containing  one  millioi 
cubic  feet.  Gasholder  No.  12  was  put  in  operation 
early  in  December  last.  It  is  like  the  other  in 
form,  100  feet  in  diameter,  90  feet  high,  and  con- 
taining one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  cubic 
feet.  The  tank  is  162  feet  in  clear  diameter,  and 
46  feet  deep,  excavated  in  gravel  and  clay,  with  a 
central  mound,  25  feet  high.  When  the  excava- 
tion for  this  tank  had  been  sunk  nearly  to  the 
depth  required  for  the  foundations  and  floor,  the 
substratum  of  stiff  clay  was  forced  upwards  by  the 
pressure  of  water  beneath,  revealing  a  quicksand, 


that  existed  about  55  feet  below  the  top  level  of  the 
tank,  and  which  bad  not  been  detected  by  borings, 
previously  made  to  the  depth  of  more  than  50  feet. 
This  made  it  necessary  to  adopt  some  expedient  for 
reaching  a  firm  bed  of  gravel,  which  was  found  to 
lie  about  70  feet  from  the  surface.  Some  thousands 
of  piles  were  driven  in  such  positions  as  would  al- 
low the  tank  walls,  guide-towers  and  the  floor  to 
rest  on  heavy  timbers,  secured  by  bolting  to  the 
piles  after  the  latter  had  been  driven  home  in  the 
solid  gravel  below.  These  timbers  are  laid  close 
together,  radiating  from  the  central  mound  to  the 
outer  circumference  of  the  foundation  walls ;  their 
joints  were  tightly  caulked,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  bed  of  hydraulic  concrete. 

The  tank  walls  are  of  masonry,  built  in  two  se- 
parate rings,  the  outer  one  four  feet  thick,  laid  in 
gravel  mortar,  the  inner  one  18  inches  thick,  with 
interstice  of  6  inches  filled  in  with  hydraulic  con-j 
Crete;  the  bottom  is  covered  by  a  dome-shapedl 
pavement  of  brick,  grouted  with  hydraulic  cement^ 
an  annular  wall  of  stone  is  built  within  the  tank,' 
midway  between  the  outer  wall  and  the  centre  ; 
upon  this  are  placed  24  tressel  frames,  35  feet  high, 
which  sustain  the  crown  of  the  gasholder,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  sway  of  the  sheets  when  unsupported 
by  the  gas;  no  rafters  are  used,  nor  any  interior 
frame  work  except  a  series  of  tie  rods,  which  are 
secured  to  the  crown  sheets  in  such  way  as  to  dis- 
tribute over  the  entire  area  the  weight  of  the  centrej 
post  and  the  vertical  sides.  This  arrangement  wa^ 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  great  weight  required 
to  give  this  holder  such  pressure  as  would  control 
all  the  others  connected  with  the  several  works,  all) 
of  which  are  more  than  three  miles  distant,  and 
some  two  or  three  times  more  remote.  To  support^ 
and  guide  the  gasholder,  there  are  12  towers  of  castj 
iron,  95  feet  high,  pentagonal  in  form,  and  12  feet 
in  diameter.  The  girders  connecting  the  towers 
are  in  the  form  of  a  beavy  balustrade,  with  open 
quatre-foil  panels,  and  are  placed  15  feet  below 
the  summits  of  the  towers.  The  weight  of  metal 
in  the  whole  structures  is  over  1000  tons,  that  of 
the  gasholder  alone  about  300  tons. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  properties  of  gases, 
it  may  appear  incredible,  that  a  vast  structure, 
weighing  over  600,000  pounds,  can  be  sustained 
ith  safety  resting  solely  upon  a  fluid  so  light  and 
subtle  as  illuminating  gas,  whose  density  is  less  than 
half  that  of  atmospheric  air,  or  only  one-sixteeo 
hundredth  part  the  weight  of  water.  But  the  great 
diameter  of  tliis  machine  gives  it  an  area  of  20,00C 
square  feet,  and  the  whole  pressure  due  to  its  weight 
is  only  30  pounds  on  the  square  foot,  equal  to  s 
column  of  water  not  quite  6  inches  high.  It  ii 
therefore  raised  with  the  greatest  ease  by  the  in 
coming  gas,  by  which  it  can  be  lifted  out  of  tbj 
water  of  the  tank  to  the  height  of  90  feet,  and  ai 
the  gas  is  consumed  or  passed  into  the  other  hold 
ers,  it  is  gently  lowered  with  the  silent  steady  mo 
tion  of  a  great  pneumatic  press. — Ledger. 


Wood  for  Paper. — In  Switzerland,  grated  wooi 
is  mixed  with  rags  as  a  material  for  paper-making 
with  good  effect.     White  kinds  of  wood  are  grounj 
up  with  water,  by  the  aid  of  a  grind-stone,  somi 
four  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  thick,  the  woo 
being  continually  pressed  up  against  the  stone  bi 
the  action  of  the  machinery.     The  wood  pulp  thu 
formed  is  strained  five  times,  separating  it  into  fii 
qualities,  the  coarsest  of  which  is  beaten  in  tl 
common  paper  machine  before  it  is  fit  for  use. 
wood    engine    requiring   a  power  of  twenty-fo 
horses,  produces  in  twenty-four  hours,  according 
the  notes  of  Charles  Schinz,  about  2400  pounds 
dry,  good  pulp,  which  would  make  it  cost,  includii 
fuel,  labour,  ice,  about  one  cent  per  pound. 
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For  "The  Frioud." 

BIOGRAPniCAl  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem 

bers  ol'  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

CContiuued  from  pagt-  221.) 
CALEB   RAPER. 

Caleb  Eaper,  son  of  those  valuable  Friends, 
Thomas  and  Abigail  Eaper,  of  Burlington,  West 
Jersey,  was  educated  in  the  way  of  Truth,  and 
was  brought  under  the  power  of  it,  in  his  youthful 
years.  Ue  soon  became  useful  in  religious  Society, 
and  won  the  esteem  and  love  of  those  who  knew 
him.  He  appears  to  have  received  a  gift  of  elder- 
ship, in  which  station  he  stood  the  latter  part  of  his 
life. 

In  the  year  1737,  we  find  him  going  with  Tho- 
mas Chalkley  to  see  a  sick  friend.  In  the  Fourth 
month,  1741,  he  accompanied  Robert  Jordan  on 
a  visit  to  New  England,  on  which  occasion  the 
Friends  at  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  note  con- 
cerning Caleb  :  "  His  judicious,  grave,  and  inform- 
ing conversation  has  rendered  him  worthy  of  our 
esteem." 

In  the  Third  month,  1743,  he  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Flushing,  on  Long  Island.  He 
met  with  John  Churchman,  who  says  in  his  Jour- 
nal :  "  My  particular  friend  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, Caleb  Raper,  of  Burlington,  being  at  that 
meeting,  went  as  companion  with  me,  of  whose 
company  I  was  glad,  he  being  a  valuable  elder." 
After  noting  some  meetings,  they  were  at,  John 
continues  :  "  The  presence  of  the  Lord  in  whom 
I  delighted  above  all  things,  being  witnessed  to  my 
comfort,  and,  I  believe,  to  the  edification  and  com- 
fort of  the  sincere  in  heart;  but  the  testimony  of 
Truth  was  particularly  sharp  to  the  lukewarm  pro- 
fessors and  libertines  in  our  Society."  After  an 
interesting  account  of  the  visit,  he  concludes  :  "  I 
proceeded  with  my  friend,  Caleb  Raper,  to  Bur- 
lington, where  we  parted  in  much  love  and  near- 
ness, in  which  we  had  travelled  together." 

A  brief  account  by  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting 
concerning  Caleb  Raper,  says  :  "  He  was  a  very 
serviceable  Friend  in  many  respects,  of  remarkable 
integrity  in  his  conduct,  and  he  lived  and  died  in 
I  good  unity  with  Friends."  His  death  took  place 
■  Sixth  mo.  5th,  1745. 

I  REIXIER    TYSON. 

I  Reinier  Tyson  was  born  in  Germany,  in  or  about 
:  the  year  1659.  He  was  convinced  of  the  Truth 
,  whilst  living  there,  and  for  his  faithfulness  thereto, 
,  suffered  persecution.  He  removed  to  Pennsylvania 
,  a  few  years  after  William  Penn  first  obtained  the 
province,  and  he  settled  himself  within  the  limits 
of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  then  called  Dublin. 
He  continued  faithful  to  the  manifestations  of  Truth 
received,  and  grew  in  the  esteem  of  his  friends  to 
be  a  father  in  the  church.  In  the  year  1725,  he 
was  appointed  an  elder,  and  continued  faithful  in 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  station,  until  prevented 
by  age  and  indisposition.  His  friends  say:  He 
"  was  innocent  and  inoffensive  in  life  and  conver- 
sation, and  diligent  in  attending  his  religious  meet- 
ings." 

He  lived  beloved  and  honoured  to  a  good  old 
age,  dying  on  the  27th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1745 ; 
aged  about  86  years. 

RICHARD  FRENCH. 
Richard  French  was  born  in  England,  in  the 
year  16G5.  He  was  a  son  of  Thoma^s  French  and 
Mary  his  wife.  Thomas  was  a  Friend  of  Upper 
Norton,  Oxfordshire,  who  suffered,  on  various  oc- 
casions, imprisonment  for  his  faithfulness  in  attend- 
ing religious   meetings,  and    for   bearing  a  testi- 


mony against  tithes.  He  was  an  original  purchaser 
of  land  in  West  Jersey,  and  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Constitution  of  that  province,  First  month 
1 676.  His  first  residence  in  America  was  near  th( 
mouth  of  Rancocas  creek. 

Richard,  the  son,  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chesterfield.  He  grew  up  a  consistent,  cross 
bearing  christian,  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  tes 
timonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  the  year 
1693,  he  married  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  the  first 
Thomas  Scattergood.  As  he  grew  in  religious 
stability,  he  was  first  appointed  an  overseer  of  his 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  then  an  elder.  But  his 
heavenly  Father  had  assigned  him  further  labour 
in  his  church  militant,  and  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  was  committed  to  him.  He  was  proba^ 
bly  more  than  sixty  years  of  age  when  this  occur- 
red, and  his  Monthly  Meeting  testified  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  gift,  "  he  laboured  faithfully  in  his 
declining  age,  and  travelled  much  in  North  Ame- 
rica." 

We  have  little  trace  of  his  labours.  John  Grif- 
fith mentions  that,  in  the  Eighth  month,  1737,  he 
set  out  to  visit  some  meetings  in  East  Jersey 
"having  Richard  French,  an  ancient  Friend,"  with 
him.  Richard  appears  to  have  been  favoured  with 
pretty  good  health,  so  as  that  he  was  enabled  to 
attend  to  his  religious  duties,  until  near  the  close 
of  his  long  life.  His  death  occurred  in  the  year 
1745,  he  being  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

NATHANIEL    CRIPS. 

Nathaniel  Crips  was  born,  in  England,  in  the 
year  1665.  He  settled  in  Northampton,  West 
Jersey,  near  Mount  Holly,  and  being  faithful  to  the 
Lord  his  God,  he  grew  in  spiritual  greenness,  even 
in  advanced  life.  A  few  years  previous  to  his  de- 
cease, he  was  appointed  an  elder.  A  little  while 
before  his  death,  he  "  advised  his  children"  "  to 
remember  the  God  of  their  fathers,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob."  So  with  love  and 
peace  in  his  heart,  he  departed  this  life  Tenth  mo. 
14th,  1746,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

MART   S.AIITH. 

Mary  Smith  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Murfin 
and  Anne  his  wife,  and  was  born  at  Eaton,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, Old  England,  in  the  year  1674.  Her 
father  having  purchased  a  share  of  a  Propriety  in 
West  Jersey,  they  removed  to  America  in  1678, 
leaving  Hull  in  a  vessel,  called  the  "  Shield  of 
Stockton,"  about  the  close  of  the  Sixth  month,  and 
arriving  opposite  Burlington,  in  the  Tenth  month, 
after  a  passage  of  16  weeks. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Mary  Murfin,  we  will  here  insert  her  account  of 
the  settlement  of  West  Jersey,  written  in  after-life. 
It  is  entitled  : 

"  Some  relation  concerning  the  first  settling  of 
West  Jersey,  in  America,  by  the  English,  being  in 
the  year  1677. 

"  There  came  two  ships  from  Europe,  with  pas- 
sengers. In  one  of  them  came  several  men  ap- 
pointed for  commissioners  to  buy  the  land  of  the 
Indians,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  in  behalf  of 
others  which  had  bought  land  in  England,  to  be 
taken  up  in  West  Jersey.  Their  names  followeth : 
Thomas  Olive,  Daniel  Wills,  Thomas  Fouk,  Wil- 
liam Emley,  John  Penford,  Robert  Stacey,  Joseph 
Emsley,  Benjamin  Scott.  In  the  other  ship  came 
John  Murfin,  William  Wood,  and  many  others. 

"  In  the  year  1677,  Robert  Murfin,  son  of  Robert 
Murfin,  of  the  town  of  Eaton,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
Old  England,  bought  a  share  of  a  propriety  of  land, 
to  be  taken  up  in  West  Jersey,  in  America.  In 
1678,  he,  with  his  wife,  two  children,  and  two  sis- 
ters, Ann  Farrow,  her  husband  and  son,  and  Ka- 


tharine Murfin,  with  several  others,  as  Thomas 
Lambert,  Mahlon  Stacey,  took  their  passage  in  a 
good  ship,  called  the  Shield,  Daniel  Gooses,  master, 
for  the  voyage.  They  sailed  from  a  seaport  town, 
called  Hull,  and  in  the  Tenth  month,  they  arrived 
at  the  island,  now  called  Burlington.  They  had 
two  children  born,  and  two  passengers  died  on  the 
voyage. 

"  The  aforesaid  commissioners,  by  an  interpreter, 
called  the  Indian  kings  and  nobles  together,  and 
made  an  agreement  with  them  for  their  land,  and 
it  was  after  this  manner,  bounding  upon  the  river 
to  such  and  such  creeks  as  they  mentioned  for  limits. 
Their  pay  was  to  be  on  this  wise,  match-coats,  guns, 
hatchets,  kettles,  knives,  hoes,  tobacco-boxes,  and 
stools,  of  each  a  certain  number.  When  these 
goods  were  produced  and  paid  according  to  agree- 
ment, they  made  a  deed  for  the  land,  and  the  In- 
dian kings  did  sign  it  with  their  hands.  This  be- 
ing done,  the  men  which  had  bought  in  England, 
paid  each  man  according  to  his  proportion  lor  de- 
fraying the  Indian  purchase. 

"  After  this,  the  English  laid  out  their  lots  in 
Burlington,  and  their  lots  being  but  small  in  the 
town  when  laid  out,  several  removed,  and  went 
further  back  into  the  country,  some  to  the  Falls, 
but  they  generally  kept  near  the  river,  by  reason  it 
did  not  look  altogether  so  lonesome.  The  Indians 
were  very  numerous,  and  of  a  strange  language, 
yet  by  God's  providence  they  were  made  helpful 
at  the  first  settling,  for  they  brought  venison  and 
wild  fowls,  also  corn  to  sell  to  the  English.  They 
were  also  a  defence  fi-om  the  ravenous  beasts,  by 
hunting  and  killing  them. 

"  Our  houses  were  made  of  palisades,  and  some 
of  logs  covered  with  long  grass.  They  pounded  their 
corn,  by  reason  they  had  no  mill  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept some  particular  families  that  had  steel  mills. 
Notwithstanding  the  masters  of  families  were  men  of 
good  estates  in  the  world,  yet  before  they  could  get 
their  land  in  order,  and  get  corn  and  stock  about 
them,  they  knew  great  hardships,  and  went  through 
many  difficulties  and  trials.  Yet  I  never  heard 
them  say,  '  I  would  I  had  not  come  here,'  or  re- 
pine. It  looked  something  like  Joseph's  going  be- 
fore his  brethren  to  provide  for  their  coming.  I 
wish  those  that  come  after  may  consider  these  things, 
and  not  be  like  the  children  of  Israel,  after  they 
were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  forget  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  and  follow  their  own  vanities,  and 

bring  displeasure,  instead  of  the  blessings  of 
God  upon  themselves  ; — which  doubtless  will  be 
very  great  on  all  such." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Phosplwrescence  of  Insects. — The  English  che- 
mist, Thornton  T.  Herapath,  has  been  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  recent  trip  to  South  America  to  col- 
lect and  examine  the  fire-flies,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
secret  of  their  luminosity.  The  commonly  received 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  source  of  the  light  emitted 
by  insects,  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  slow  combustion 
of  phosphorus,  resembling  that  produced  by  gently 
rubbing  a  wafer  match  with  the  fingers.  Herapath 
denies  this,  however,  as  he  was  unable,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  most  delicate  tests,  to  detect  the 
smallest  trace  of  phosphorus  in  the  bodies  of  these 
curious  little  creatures.  His  opinion  is  that  the 
light  is  caused  by  the  burning  of  a  peculiar  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  formed  in  a  special 
gland.  ___^___ 

Weight  of  Bees. — It  is  not  often  that  insects 
have  been  weighed ;  but  Reaumur's  curiosity  was 
excited  to  know  the  weight  of  bees,  and  he  found 
that  336  weighed  an  ounce,  and  5376  a  pound. 
According  to  John  Hunter,  a  pint  contains  2160 
workers. 
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Much  valuable  information  respecting  this  ^ 
and  interesting  portion  of  our  national  domain  is 
contained  in  Ulmstead's  Journey  through  Texas. 
At  the  close  of  the  narrative  are  some  observations 
upon  the  general  characteristics  of  the  country,  a 
part  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 


Tional 
must 


" SURFACE   AND   STRUCTURE. 
"A  summary  view  can  he  best  given  in  ri 
divisions  ;  but  a  few  common  characteristic 
first  be  considered. 

"  An  outline  of  the  surface  is  easily  conceived. 
For  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  extends  throughout,  a 
plain,  with  an  imperceptible  slope  upward  from 
the  seaboard.  Above  comes  an  undulating  inter- 
val, rising  into  broken  hills,  which  terminate  at 
the  base  of  the  abrupt  face  of  the  great  desert  ta- 
ble-land. The  level  and  undulating  regions  are 
an  alluvial  deposit,  from  which  the  waters,  it  is 
thought,  have  not  long  ago  receded.  Here  and 
there"  as  near  Seguin,  a  drift  of  gravel,  superfi- 
cially deposited,  may  be  found,  and,  north  of  the 
high  hills  of  the  Upper  Guadalupe,  primitive  rocks 
and  boulders.  The  hilly  region  is  a  vast  line  of 
cretaceous  formation,  extending  from  the  Kio 
Grande  north-east,  (through  San  Antonio  and 
Austin)  to  the  Red  River,  corresponding,  in  many 
respects,  with  the  similar  formation  lying  parallel 
with  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  yields  every- 
where an  excellent  lime-stone  for  building  purposes. 
Near  the  limit  of  the  table-lands,  and  following  its 
general  exterior  line,  is  a  belt  of  gypsum  of  rare 
extent,  lying  between  the  Canadian  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  in 
width.  This  bed  of  plaster  may  one  day  be  of 
great  agricultural  value.  On  Upper  Red  Riv 
primitive  rocks  again  appear,  and  a  wide  deposit 
of  red  clay,  giving  its  colouring  matter  to  th' 
river.  The  great  plains,  according  to  recent  inves- 
tigations, are  themselves  deposits  of  clays  in  strata, 
and  cretaceous  marls. 

"  Coal-beds  are  found  at  various  points,  espe- 
cially well  recognized  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  and  a 
the  clear  fork  of  the  Brazos.  Copper  ores  are 
abundant;  and  both  copper  and  iron,  it  is  be 
lieved,  will  be  found  within  the  limits  of  profitable 
workin"',  when  their  districts  become  more  settled. 
Salt  hiis  been  lately  brought  to  market  from  th 
Upper  Colorado. 

CLIMATE. 

"In  point  of  climate,  Texas  claims,  with  at 
least  as  much  justice  as  any  other  State,  to  be 
called  the  Italy  of  America.  The  general  average 
of  temperature  corresponds,  and  the  skies  are 
equally  clear  and  glowing.  The  peculiarities,  over 
our  climates,  of  the  latitude,  are  found  in  its  un- 
varying summer  sea-breeze,  and  its  winter  north- 
ers. The  first  is  a  delightful  alleviation  of  its  sum- 
mer heats,  flowing  in  each  day  from  the  gulf,  as  the 
sun's  rays  become  oppressive,  and  extending  re- 
motely inland  to  the  furthest  settlements,  with  the 
same  trustworthy  steadiness.  It  continues  through 
the  evening,  and  is  described  as  having  so  great 
effect,  that  however  oppressive  the  day  may  have 
been,  the  nights  are  always  cool  enough  to  demand 
a  blanket,  and  yield  invigorating  rest.  The  range 
of  thermometer  in  summer  is  uniformly  high, 
though  seldom  reaching  the  extremes  that  occur  at 
the  North.  A  new-comer  feels  principally  in  irri- 
tating eruptions  that  he  has  entered  a  semi-tropical 
atmosphere.  The  northers  prevail  during  the 
winter  months,  in  the  western  parts  of  the  State, 
where  the  sweep  of  the  air  down  from  the  great 
plains  is  unimpeded  by  forests.    They  alternate,  at 


intervals  of  a  few  days,  with  mild  weather,  and 
cause  a  great  and  sudden  change  in  the  tempera- 
^^  ture,  piercing  to  the  bone,  by  their  force  and  pene- 
trating chill,  any  one  inadequately  prepared  to 
meet  them.  There  is  some  exhilirating  quality, 
however,  about  them,  that  tempers  their  malice, 
and  with  shelter,  they  are  easily  endurable. 

"  No  part  of  the  State  is,  probably,  entirely  free 
from  malaria,  the  common  bane  of  all  our  new 
countries.  An  unacclimated  person  must  expect  to 
have  his  attack  of  '  chills,'  or,  if  he  be  imprudent 
in  the  situation  of  his  residence,  or  in  exposure,  his 
course  of  bilious  fever.  With  unusual  pains,  such 
as  the  selection  of  a  dry,  breezy  hill  for  the  house, 
and  a  distant  spot  for  the  breaking-up  of  the  soil, 
possibly  both  may  be  escaped.  The  coast  towns 
are  visited,  sometimes  ravaged,  by  yellow  fever, 
(always  imported,)  and,  during  its  season,  must  be 
avoided  by  the  traveller.  Diseases  of  the  lungs  are 
generally  reputed  more  rare  in  Texas  than  in  more 
n  orthern  St  ates,  but  definite  statistics  are  yet  wanting. 
Liabihty  to  consumption  is  not  to  be  escaped  by  a 
mere  residence,  though  its  course,  when  established, 
has,  in  many  cases,  been  found  to  be  alleviated 
and  retarded. 

"  The  soil  is  always  open  to  the  plow,  and,  if 
pressed,  will  not  refuse  to  yield  its  two  crops  with- 
in the  twelvemonth.  The  long  interval  between  the 
ripening  and  the  necessary  replanting  of  the  crops, 
gives  the  farmer  or  planter  double  advantage  from 
his  cultivating  force.  Theplowingmaybe  distributed 
over  many  months,  and  one  hand  thus  do  the  w'ork 
of  several,  where  all  is  condensed  into  spring.  The 
season  advances  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  on 
the  Atlantic.  Corn  and  cotton  are  planted  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  ripen  at  the  end  of  July.  Wheat  is 
cut  in  May.  In  San  Antonio  market,  peas  and 
potatoes,  blackberries  and  mulberries,  appear  early 
in  April,  apricots  at  the  end  of  May,  peaches  at 
the  end  of  June,  and  grapes  at  the  beginning  of 
July.  The  first  bale  of  cotton  at  New  Orleans, 
the  crop  of  1855,  was  from  Texas,  and  appeared 
on  the  15th  of  July. 

"The  temperature  of  the  earth,  immediately  he 
low  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  is  given  at  about; 
72  deg.  F.,  as  indicated  b_,  all  springs  of  consider- 
able volume,  at  their  outburst. 

"  The  highest  range  of  the  thermometer  which 
I  have  seen  noted,  is  110  deg.  in  Northern 
Texas  :  the  lowest  range  at  Galveston  is  reported 
to  have  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1837-8,  when 
the  mercury  stood  for  a  few  hours  at  12  degrees. 


SOURCES  OP  WEALTH. 
"  The  principal  wealth  of  Texas,  both  of  the  State 
and  of  individual  Texans,  lies  yet  in  laud,  the 
acres  held  for  sale  being  still  in  enormous  propor- 
tion to  those  brought  into  use.  The  land-holders 
are  the  chief  power  in  the  State,  and  did  they 
form  a  compact  and  sensitive  body,  their  influence 
would  entirely  outweigh  that  of  property  in  slaves. 
The  cultivable  area  of  the  State  is  estimated  at 
over  a  hundred  millions  of  acres,  about  twenty  mil- 
Uons  of  which  is  called  good  cotton  land,  capable 
of  producing,  if  all  put  in  requisition,  in  a'  single 
year,  more  than  three  times  our  whole  cotton  crop, 
or  upwards  of  nine  millions  of  bales.  The  pas- 
tures of  the  State  are  a  still  greater  source  of  future 
wealth,  the  production  of  beef  and  wool,  if  stimu- 
lated by  the  means  of  communication  with  a 
steady  market,  being  almost  incalculable.  At  pre- 
sent, it  is  simply  one  of  the  great  interests  in  the 
commonwealth  ;  and  the  demand  from  New  Or- 
leans being  limited,  and  the  connection  with  the 
great  Northern  and  European  centres  of  consump- 
tion being  hardly  established,  the  chief  source  of 
profit  is  found  in  the  very  progress  of  the  interest 


within  itself;  the  annual  growth  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  wants  of  immigrant  herdsmen,  who  de- 
sire to  purchase  their  outfit  of  stocks. 

"Agriculture  in  Texas,  with  some  exception' 
among  the  Germans,  is  yet  almost  as  rude  and 
wasteful  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  No  rotation  is 
ordinarily  attempted.  Upon  the  same  field  the 
same  crop  is  repeated,  until  all  the  elements  of 
yield  are  exhausted,  when  a  new  area  is  taken  for 
the  same  process.  In  fact,  with  cotton  as  the  only 
export,  and  slaves  as  the  only  labour,  no  better  sys- 
tem will  ever  be  adopted.  The  growth  of  wealth 
is  in  almost  nothing  else  than  slaves,  and  each 
crop  must  go  to  be  capitalized  in  more  labourers. 
The  demands  upon  the  soil  being  thus  incessant, 
immediate  return  in  quantity,  without  reference 
to  duration,  becomes  the  measure  of  success,  andj 
must  remain  so,  as  long  as  virgin  soils  are  at  hand.i 
The  capabilities  of  the  soil  for  a  variety  of  crops,, 
are,  notwithstanding,  very  great.  In  the  course  oC 
years,  wine  and  tobacco  will  probably  appear  in 
the  list  of  exports,  with  wheat,  which  is  now  pro- 
duced in  certain  districts,  in  sufiicient  quantities 
for  a  local  supply.  Maize,  with  an  inconceivable 
shiftlessness,  is  still  an  import  of  the  State. 

That  Texas,  with  all  these  capabilities  of  pro- 
duction, lacks  only  the  means  of  cheap  and  steady 
transportation,  to  become  the  richest  and  most  at- 
tractive slave  State  in  the  Union,  is  the  very  first 
and  last  reflection  that  forces  itself  upon  a  tra-, 
veller.  For  want  of  such  facilities  as  have  shot,  | 
like  diverging  rays  of  light,  fi-om  our  Northern 
cities  over  our  northwestern  prairies,  its  vast  land- 
capital  must  remain  locked  up  and  comparatively 
useless,  in  spite  of  its  unrivalled  capacities.  * 
The  railway  system  for  the  State  is  simple  and 
natural :  a  net-work  of  parallel  roads,  at  remune- 
rating distances  from  one  another,  running  from 
the  coast  inland,  and  from  the  west  towards  the 
Mississippi.  None  of  them  have  failed  to  be  pro- 
jected ;  but  not  one  of  them  is  yet  completed.     * 

*  During  our  winter  in  Texas,  the  most  pro- 
fusely liberal  ofi'ers,  under  the  most  rivetted  Stati 
obligations,  were  made,  to  further  one  main  lini 
of  railway  across  the  State,  designed  to  be  the  stei 
of  the  great  Pacific  road.   But  the  new  obligatioi 
had  the  old  Texan  odour  of  evaded  contracts  aboul 
them,  and,  though  adventurers  buzzed  about,  not 
capitalist  appeared.  Charters,  with  handsome  do 
ceurs  in  land  attached,  have  a  long  time  existed, foi 
a  number  of  railways.   And,  during  the  last  session  i 
of  the  legislature,  a  union  of  all  conflicting  plans 
was  eflFected,  in  passing  a  law,  loaning,  in  cash^ 
86,000  per  mile  to  all  railways  in  actual  construe* 
tion.  *     *  But  one  road  is  yet  in  operation,  so  fart 
as  I  can  learn,  in  Texas,  at  the  end  of  1856 — that} 
from  Harrisburg   and  Houston  to  Richmond,  on 
the  Brazos,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles."     * 

*  "  For  a  traveller  who  has  lately  ridden 
over  the  field,  it  is  not  easy  to  express  regret  for 
the  simple  fact  that  the  fates  have  ordered  such 
an  addition  to  our  national  estate,  though  he  may 
believe  it  dearly  purchased  if  it  serve  to  delay  for 
a  single  year  our  ultimate  riddance  of  the  curse  of 
slavery.  Since  an  English  plow  first  broke  the 
virgin  sward  of  the  sea-slope  of  Virginia,  Saxons 
have  not  entered  on  so  magnificent  a  domain.  Many 
times,  while  making  these  notes,  I  have  stopped 
to  seek  a  superlative  equal  to  some  individual 
feature  of  the  scenery  to  be  described  ;  and  one  is 
more  than  ever  wanting  to  apply  to  the  country 

a  whole.  With  a  front  on  the  highway  of  thi 
world,  the  high  central  deserts  of  the  continen 
behind,  a  gentle  slope  stretching  between,  of 
unmatched  in  any  known  equal  area,  and  a  climat( 
tempered  for  either  work  or  balmy  enjoymenti 
Texas  has  an  Arcadian  pre-eminence  of  position 
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among  our  States,  and  an  opulent  future  before 
her,  that  only  wanton  mismanagement  can  forfeit.' 


Wonderful  Sagacity  in  a  Dog. 

Wm.  Dredge  lives  about  five  miles  from  town, 
says  the  California  Times,  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  which  tower  north  of  us.  A  short  time 
ago,  after  midnight,  be  was  roused  from  his  slum- 
bers by  the  howl  of  a  dog.  No  menace  on  his  part 
could  rid  him  of  the  presence  of  this  strange 
intruder.  The  dog  continued  to  walk  round 
the  cabin,  still  repeating  his  dismal  moaning 
and  howling,  occasionally  making  cfibrts  tc 
effect  an  entrance  through  the  closed  doorway, 
Surprised  and  somewhat  alarmed  at  this  singular 
demonstration,  ^\'m.  Dredge  at  last  hastily  dressed 
himself  and  unbolted  the  door,  when  a  large  mas 
tiff  rushed  in.  The  dog  at  once  caught  hold  of 
his  trowsers,  and  employed  every  gentle  means  to 
induce  the  man  to  accompany  him  outoide.  Dredge': 
first  impression  was  that  the  animal  was  mad  ;  and 
yet  so  peculiar  and  earnest  were  the  dumb  entrea- 
ties, that  he  finally  yielded,  and  proceeded  without 
the  cabin.  A  joyful  yell  was  the  result,  and  the 
delighted  brute,  now  capering  and  wagging  his  tail 
before  him,  and  now  returning  and  gently  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  hand  and  trowsers,  induced  Dredge 
to  follow  him.  Their  course  was  up  the  precipitous 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  soon  they  were  forcin^ 
their  way  through  a  snow-drift  that  had  settled 
in,  one  of  its  numerous  fissures. 

Here  comes  the  wonder.  Upon  the  snow 
the  body  of  a  woman,  who  had  evidently  perished 
from  cold  and  exhaustion.  Her  limbs  were  al 
ready  stiflfencd  in  death  ;  but  what  was  the  sur 
prise  of  Wm.  Dredge,  to  see  that  faithful  dog  ferret 
f)ut,  from  a  bundle  of  clothing  that  lay  by  the 
Iside  of  the  woman,  a  young  child  about  two  years 
of  age,  still  warm  and  living.  A  little  inspection, 
aided  by  the  starlight  and  the  brightness  of  the 
snow,  enabled  him  to  discover  that  the  person  of 
the  woman  was  nearly  naked.  With  a  mother' 
Affection,  she  had  stripped  her  own  person  in  orde 
to  furnish  warmth  to  her  exposed  infant.  Tin 
tru.sty  dog  had  completed  the  work  of  self-sacri 
fiee. 

Wm.  Dredge  immediately  conveyed  the  child  to 
his  own  cabin,  and,  arousing  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours, proceeded  again  to  the  mountain,  to  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  the  person  of  the 
unfortunate  woman.  Her  body  was  buried  the 
next  day.  The  child  and  dog  have  been  adopted 
jby  this  good  Samaritan,  but  as  yet  he  has  been 
inable  to  obtain  light  as  to  the  name  of  the  wo- 
nan,  or  how  she  happened  to  stray  on  the  dismal 
Mountain  side  at  such  an  unfortunate  hour.  The 
;hild  is  doing  well,  and  is  truly  a  handsome  boy. 


For  '-The  Friend." 

Anonymons   Writings. 

The  engagement  of  writing  religious  essays  for 
be  edification  of  others,  is  one  which  requires,  in 
lome  measure,  a  sense  of  duty  in  its  performance. 

This  is  a  conclusion  which  is  partly  the  result  of 
elf-scrutiny,  and  partly  of  refleclions  on  the  cha- 
acters  of  some  who  have  been  much  engaged  in 
his  line  during  the  later  periods  of  our  Society. 

This  is  a  day  of  sore  trial  in  the  church  :  and  it 
3  not  ?>iifch  icrititig  that  is  wanting  to  restore  us 
soundness,  but  much  tcatcliing — even  unto 
)rayer — first  over  ourselves  and  for  ourselves,  next 
)ver  the  flock  and  for  the  flock,  (for  good,  not  for 
vil,)  in  love ;  in  that  love  or  "  charity,"  which, 
Thile  it  thinketh  no  evil,"  is  consistent  with  sound 
udgment,  and  will  fiilly  warrant  its  going  forth, 
the  authority  of  Tnith^"  against  that  which 


lays  waste  the  purity  of  our  principles,  and  against 
oflenders,  whether  in  practice  or  in  doctrine.  There 
appears  in  some  a  disposition  to  separate  love  from 
true  church  government :  as  iu  objecting  much  to 
the  exercise  of  '■'■judgnienV  in  regard  to  doctrines, 
because  "  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Truly 
it  is — Christianity  is  founded  upon  it — it  is  the 
evidence  of  having  "passed  from  death  unto  life." 
But  this  love,  which  is  so  comprehensive,  and  must 
pervade  the  christian  character,  regulating  all  its 
afiections,  and  prompti7ig  all  our  tcorks  for  the 
Truth's  sake,  emanating  from  Him  who  bought  us, 
and  being  preserved  chaste  unto  Him,  will,  through 
the  strength  which  comes  from  Plim  alone,  operate 
not  only  to  the  cleansing  of  the  heart,  but  to  the 
edification  of  the  body,  in  a  "spirit  of  judgment  to 
them  that  sit  in  judgment,  and  for  strength  to  them 
that  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate  :"  that  thus  in  our 
day,  as  in  the  Apostolic  practice,  and  as  in  the 
practice  of  our  honourable  predecessors  in  the 
Truth,  judgment  my  be  laid  "  to  the  line,  and  right- 
eousness to  the  plummet."  Oh,  that  there  were 
more  of  this  pure  love  which  makes  fiiith  effective  I 
Yea,  that  every  one  of  us  had  his  measure  thereof 
in  possession  equal  to  his  profession.  Then  being 
more  in  earnest  to  live  near  the  Truth,  and  to  be 
preserved  by  it,  and  less  disposed  to  plan,  in  man's 
wisdom,  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  unity, 
there  would  be  more  unity  felt,  and  evinced  amongst 
us ;  and  the  occasion  tor  so  many  anonymous  pub- 
lications as  have  been  latterly  put  forth  would  cease. 
Y.  W. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Third  mo.,  1857. 

Sin/civg  Stones. — I  find  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions in  your  paper,  and  among  them  one  on 
the  subject  of  sinking  rocks,  instead  of  blasting 
and  getting  them  out.  This  fall  I  have  been  clear- 
ing up  land  covered  with  rocks,  many  of  them  too 
large  to  be  moved  by  a  team.  So  I  set  one  man 
to  drilling  and  blasting,  but  soon  found  that  would 
pay.  I  recollected  reading  a  piece  iu  your  pa- 
per about  digging  under  and  sinking  them,  and  re- 
sorted to  that  plan,  and  soon  found  that  one  man 
would  sink  tln-ee  times  the  number  that  he  could 
blast.  The  advantages  derived  from  one  piece 
which  I  worked  over  in  this  way  has  already  paid 
me  for  la.st  year's  paper.  W.  H.  I. 

Retnarks. — Y^ou  will  receive  still  further  bene 
fits ;  for  where  you  have  sunk  the  stones  you  have 
trenched  the  land  some  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
if  well  drained,  it  is  in  a  condition  to  yield  you 
the  heaviest  crops,  if  properly  manured.  The  land 
is  also  kept  on  the  same  level,  or,  if  any  thing  raised 
little,  where  the  rocks  are  sunk,  and  they  are  still 
present  to  attract  heat  and  moisture.  — Kciv  Eng- 
land Farmer. 


Family  Government. — An  eccentric  clergyman, 
lately  alluding  in  his  pulpit  to  the  subject  of  family 
government,  remarked  that  it  is  often  said,  "  That 
now-a  days  there  is  no  such  thing  as  family  gov- 
ernment. But  it  is  false — all  false  I  There  is 
ju.st  as  much  family  government  now  as  there  ever  was 
-just  as  much  as  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  The  only  diflereuce  is,  that  then 
the  old  folks  did  the  governing,  now  it  is  done  by 
the  young  ones  I" 


THE     FRZSND. 


THIIiD  MONTH   28,   1857. 


As  tlie  principles  involved  in  the  decision  of  the 
majoritj'  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


United  States,  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott,  are  of 
great  political  importance,  and  the  construction 
given  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  in  several  respects  totally  different  from  that 
which  has  been  attached  to  itby  theeminentmenwho 
have  heretofore  sat  upon  that  bench,  it  will  be  amatter 
of  interest  to  our  readers  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  of  Judge  McLean  on 
the  several  points  argued  before  the  Court.  Judge 
McLean  has  been  longer  on  the  bench  than  any 
other  member  of  the  Court,  and,  while  treating  his 
coadjutors  with  respect,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press his  decided  opposition  to  the  course  they  have 
pursued,  and  to  show  how  completely  opposed  to 
the  previous  uniform  decisions  of  the  Court  are  the 
points  now  ruled  by  the  five  Judges  who  have 
given  judgment  against  Scott,  and  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  draw  from  the  Constitution  a  national 
sanction  for  the  institution  of  Slavery. 

The  want  of  room  will  prevent  our  giving  more 
than  a  general  outline  of  this  elaborate  opinion, 
confining  ourselves  for  the  present,  to  a  statement 
of  the  case. 

An  action  of  trespass  was  brought  [by  Scott],  which 
charges  the  defendant  [J.  F.  H.  Sanfor'd]  with  an  as- 
sault and  imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff,  and  aI.=o  of  Har- 
riet Scott  his  wife,  Eliza  and  Lizzie,  his  two  children,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  his  slaves,  which  was  without 
right  on  his  part,  and  against  law. 

The  defendant  filed  a  plea  in  abatement,  "  that  said 
causes  of  action,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  if  any  such 
accrued  to  the  said  Dred  Scott,  accrued  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  this  [U.  S.]  court,  and  exclusively  wilhin  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  for 
that  said  plaintiff,  Dred  Scott,  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  as  alleged  in  his  declaration,  because 
he  is  a  negro  of  African  descent,  his  ancestors  were  of 
pure  African  blood,  and  were  brought  into  this  country 
and  sold  as  negro  slaves.  ' 

The  parties  agreed  to  the  following  facts :  In  the  year 
1834,  the  plaintiff  was  a  negro  slave  belonging  to  Dr. 
Emerson,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  In  that  year.  Dr.  Emerson  took  the  plaintiff  from 
the  State  of  Missouri  to  the  post  of  Rock  Island,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  held  him  there  as  a  slave  until  the 
month  of  April  or  May,  1836.  At  the  time  last  men- 
tioned, Dr.  Emerson  removed  the  plaintiff  from  Eock  Is- 
land to  the  military  post  at  Fort  Snelling,  situate  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  the  territory  known 
as  Upper  Louisiana,  acquired  by  the  United  States  of 
France,  and  situate  north  of  latitude  36°  30'  north,  and 
north  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Dr.  Emerson  held  the 
plaintiff  in  slavery,  at  Fort  Snelling,  from  the  last-men- 
tioned date  until  the  year  1838. 

In  the  year  1835,  Harriet,  who  is  named  in  the  second 
count  of  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  was  the  negro  slave 
of  Major  Taliaferro,  who  belonged  to  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  In  that  year,  Major  Taliaferro  took  Har- 
riet to  Fort  Snelling,  a  military  post  situated  as  herein- 
before stated,  and  kept  her  tliere  as  a  slave  until  the 
year  1836,  and  then  sold  and  delivered  her  as  a  slave  at 
Fort  Snelling,  unto  Dr.  Emerson,  who  held  her  in  sla- 
very, at  that  place,  nntil  the  year  1838. 

In  the  year  1836,  the  plaintiff  and  Harriet  were  mar- 
ried at  Fort  Snelling,  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Emerson, 
who  claimed  to  be  their  master  and  owner.  Eliza  and 
Lizzie,  named  in  the  third  count  of  the  plaintiff's  decla- 


ration, are  the  fruit  of  that 
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fourteen  years  old,  and  was  born  on  board  the  steamboat 
Gipsey,  north  of  the  north  line  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  upon  the  river  Mississippi.  Lizzie  is  about  seven 
years  old,  and  was  born  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  the 
military  post,  called  Jefferson  Barracks. 

In  the  year  1838,  Dr.  Emerson  removed  the  plaintiff 
and  said  Harriet  and  daughter  Eliza  from  Fort  Snelling 
to  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  they  have  ever  since  re- 
sided. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  suit.  Dr.  Emerson 
sold  and  conveyed  the  plaintiff,  Harriet,  Eliza,  and  Lizzie, 
to  the  defendant,  as  slaves,  and  he  has  ever  since  claimed 
to  hold  them  as  slaves. 

At  the  times  mentioned  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration 
the  defendant,  claiming  to  be  the  owner,  laid  his  hands 
upon  said  plaintiff,  Harriet,  Eliza,  and  Lizzie,  and  im- 
prisoned them;  doing  in  this  respect,  however,  no  more 
than  he  might  lawfully  do,  if  they  were  of  right  his 
aves  at  such  times. 


THE    FKIEND. 


SUmiARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liyerpool  to  Third  mo.  4th. 

The  discussion  in  Parliament  on  Cobden's  motion  of 

censure  in  rehition  to  the  Chinese  war,  terminated  in 

the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  263, 

nays  247. 

Advices  from  China  represent  the  Chinese  as  greatly 
exasperated  against  the  English.  The  Emperor  had  pro- 
hibited his  subjects  from  trading  with  the  English,  un- 
der penalty  of  death.  At  Hong  Kong,  all  the  Chinese 
have  been  ordered  to  quit  the  service  oi^  foreigners ;  con- 
sequently, nearly  all  the  Chinese  servants  had  left  their 
situations.  All  the  western  suburbs  of  Canton  were 
burned  on  the  12th  of  First  month,  by  the  English  ;  a 
large  fire  had  also  occurred  inside  the  city.  These  events 
had  excited  the  populace  to  a  general  movement  against 
foreigners,  which  is  not  confined  to  China  alone,  but  has 
spread  to  Singapore,  where  the  foreign  residents  have 
been  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  infuriated  Chinese  and 
Malays. 

John  F.  Crampton,  late  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
has  been  appointed  Minister  to  Hanover. 

The  London  Times  says,  war  between  Spain  and 
Mexico  is  inevitable. 

The  treaty  between  Persia  and  England  had  not  been 
signed,  but  there  was  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  with- 
out a  regular  armistice. 

A  large  meeting  of  working-men,  numbering  several 
thousands,  had  been  held  near  Liverpool,  at  which  ener- 
getic measures  were  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  an 
extensive  emigration  to  the  English  colonies. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  nearly  unchanged. 
Fair  Orleans  was  quoted  nomiually  8  5-16  ;  do.  Mobile, 
8d.;  do.  Uplands,  7f  a  71;  Middling  Orleans,  7  13-16ths  ; 
do.  Mobile,  7  ll-16ths;  do.  Uplands,  7  9-16ths.  Bread- 
stuffs  were  dull  and  declining. 

NICARAGUA.— Greytown  dates  to  the  7th  inst.  have 
been  received.  Gen.  Walker's  position  was  unchanged. 
The  Allies  made  two  attacks  on  the  4th,  but  were  re- 
pulsed. Walker  still  holds  Rivas,  from  which  position 
the  Allies  seem  to  be  unable  to  dislodge  him. 

UNI  I'ED  STATES.— A'a««as  Affairs.— Gov.  Geary  has 
arrived  at  Washington.  He  represents  the  condition  of 
aifairs  in  Kansas  as  deplorable.  The  government,  he 
says,  is  entirely  in  the  bauds  of  the  Border  Ruffians,  and 
no  power  but  the  military  arm  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment can  control  them.  The  Legislature  is  wholly  pro- 
slavery,  and  every  act  of  theirs  looks  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  slavery  in  the  Territory,  regardless  of 
the  rights  and  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  He 
has  no  doubt,  he  says,  that  if  a  fair  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  actual  bona  fide  settlers  could  be  had,  two- 
thirds  would  be  found  favourable  to  the  Territory  being 
free.  But  this  fair  expression  of  the  voice  of  the  people 
cannot  be  had.  The  election  next  month  will  not  be  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  Free  State  men,  for  the  reason  that  un- 
der the  laws,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  adminis- 
tered, they  could  not  have  a  fair  expression  of  their  opi- 
nion. The  Territory  is  already  swarming  with  ruffians, 
who  have  been  colonized  along  the  Missouri  border,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  voting  and  carrying  the  election 
for  slavery.  There  is  no  hope  for  the  Free  State  men, 
unless  the  General  Government  or  Congress  will  secure 
to  them  their  rights.  The  adoption  of  a  slave  Constitu- 
tion at  the  approaching  election,  is,  under  the  circum- 
stances, inevitable.  The  Kansas  Free  State  Convention 
was  in  session  at  Topeka,  on  the  10th  and  11th  inst.  The 
Committee  on  a  platform  reported  a  series  of  resolutions, 
one  of  which  sets  forth  that  the  people  of  the  Territory 
cannot  participate  in  the  election,  under  the  recent  Con- 
stitutional Convention  act,  without  compromising  their 
rights  as  American  citizens,  and  jeopardizing  the  public 
peace.  The  cause  of  the  resignation  of  Gov.  Geary  is 
said  to  have  been  the  failure  of  President  Pierce  to  fulfil 
the  pledges  made  at  the  time  the  appointment  was  con- 
ferred, to  support  him  (Gov.  G.)  with  the  power  of  the 
army  and  militia,  and  the  means  of  the  Treasury,  if  ne- 
cessary ;  but,  instead  of  receiving  this  aid,  he  has  paid 
$12,000  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  administration,  has  been  refused  the  aid  and  support 
of  the  military  under  the  most  urgent  circumstances, 
and  thwarted  by  the  Judiciary  of  the  Territory  in  every 
possible  manner.  The  Governorstates  that  not  less  than 
fifty  men  were  under  oath,  from  the  day  he  entered  the 
Territory  until  he  left  it,  to  assassinate  him,  provided  his 
official  career  did  not  meet  their  approbation.  The  Go- 
vernor complains  much  of  the  obstructions  and  mutila- 
tions of  his  official  correspondence.  He  says  mail  bags 
were  constantly  opened,  and  all  objectionable  matter  to 
or  from  him,  extracted. 

The  Supreme  Court. — The  names  and  times  of  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  judges  are  as  follows:  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Roger  B.  Taney,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1836.     Associate 


Judges — John  McLean,  Cincinnati,  0.,  1829  ;  James  M. 
Wayne,  Savannah,  Geo.,  1835  ;  John  Catron,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1837  ;  Peter  V.  Daniel,  Richmond,  Va.,  1841  ;  S. 
Nelson,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  1845  ;  Robert  C.  Grier, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1846;  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Boston,  Mass., 

51 ;  John  A.  Campbell,  Mobile,  Ala.,  1853. 

The  Delaware  Indians. — According  to  the  Washington 
Star,  this  tribe  is  quite  a  wealthy  community.  Their 
trust  lands  sold  and  about  to  be  sold  in  Kansas,  will 
produce  at  least  $1,000,000.  They  are  also  the  owners 
of  a  home  reservation,  near  Leavenworth  City,  forty  miles 
long  by  ten  broad,  said  to  be  worth  $10  per  acre,  or  an 
aggreg'ate  of  $3,000,000.  They  number  in  all  about 
hundred  souls,  and,  from  the  real  estate  alone,  are 
worth  an  average  of  $4,400  each,  or  $22,220  to  each 
family  of  five  persons  among  them. 

The  Mississippi  River. — On  the  17th,  the  water  upon 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  had  become  so  low,  that 
the  navigation  for  vessels  of  a  large  class  was  entirely 
suspended. 

The  Arkansas  River. — A  flood  on  this  river  has  swept 
away  the  levees  in  various  places,  inundating  the  coun- 
try, and  destroying  stock,  valued  at  $100,000.  Planta- 
tions were  entirely  submerged. 

Going  South. — The  Petersburg  (Va.)  Express  says, 
"  Our  citizens  are  beginning  to  observe  the  unusual 
number  of  slaves  that  are  constantly  passing  through 
Petersburg  on  their  way  South  ;  and  to  the  minds  of 
many  the  result  appears  inevitable  that  it  will  need  but 
the  work  often  or  twenty  years  to  clear  Virginia  com- 
pletely of  that  part  of  her  population." 

Neiv  York. — Mortality  last  week,  459.  Of  scarlet  fever, 
53.  A  bill  to  consolidate  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  under  one  municipal  government,  is  now  be- 
fore the  Legislature  of  New  York. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  262. 

The  Exodus  from  Virgi?ua.~The  Lewisburg  (Va.)  Era 
says,  that  along  Greenbrier  river,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Alderson  bottoms,  all  the  land  owners,  with 
few  exceptions,  seem  disposed  to  sell  and  move  to  the 
West. 

Minnesota. — An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  is  to 
be  convened  on  the  27th  of  next  month,  for  the  purpose 
of  enacting  the  necessary  laws  to  enable  the  people  to 
form  a  State  Constitution,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  of  the  lands  granted  by  Congress,  in  aid  of  the 
railroads  of  the  territory. 

Miscellaneous. — Ship  Canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Michigan. — A  bill  is  before  the  New  York  Legislature  to 
incorporate  a  company,  with  a  capital  of  $16,000,000,  to 
construct  a  ship  canal  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with  Lake 
Michigan  at  the  most  desirable  points  on  each.  The 
proposed  canal  will  save  eight  hundred  miles  of  water 
communication. 

Large  Sale  of  Wool. — Abraham  Melvin,  of  Weare,  N. 
H.,  sold,  a  few  days  ago,  25,000  lbs.  of  Spanish  Merino 
wool  of  his  own  raising,  to  parties  in  Boston,  Mass., 
amounting  to  $15,000,  at  60  cents  per  lb. 

Seized  m  France. — Letters  from  France  mention  that 
the  American  bark  Adriatic,  which  came  in  collision 
with  and  caused  the  loss  of  the  steamship  Lyonnais, 
having  arrived  with  a  cargo  of  cotton  in  the  French  port 
of  La  Ciotal,  had  been  seized  by  the  authorities,  and  her 
captain  placed  under  arrest.  The  latter  has  thrown  him- 
self upon  the  protection  of  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Marseilles. 

Thirteen  Slaves  were  manumitted,  a  few  days  ago,  un- 
der the  will  of  A.  Phillips,  deceased,  of  Kentucky.  His 
widow  presented  each  with  $115. 

Railroads  at  the  West. — The  Iowa  Central  Air-Line 
Railroad  Company  has  put  under  contract  the  entire  line 
of  road,  commencingat  Sabula,  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  terminating  at  some  point  due  west,  on  the  Missouri, 
a  distance  of  350  miles. 

The  Silk  Worm  malady  continues  in  France.  The  Em- 
peror has  offered  a  premium  of  ten  thousand  francs  to 
any  one  who  will  discover  the  cause  of  this  malady,  and 
indicate  an  efficacious  remedy  for  it. 

Shipbuilding  in  Buffalo,  N.  K— During  the  year  1856, 
two  steamers,  twelve  propellers,  five  steam-tugs,  and 
twenty-nine  sailing  vessels,  were  built,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,337,000. 

British  Railroad  Disasters. — During  the  six  months  end- 
ing Twelfth  mo.  31st,  1856,  23  persons  were  killed,  and 
257  injured  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Death  Penally  .—The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island 
has  refused  to  repeal  the  act  abolishing  capital  punish- 
ment, which  has  been  in  operation  for  seven  years,  in 
that  State. 

A  Murrain  Threatened. — A  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  says  that  an  exceedmgly  fatal  epidemic  has 
been  for  some  time  ravaging  the  herds  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, and  has  now  reached  Konigsberg,  where  one  pro- 


prietor is  said  to  have  lost  three  hundred  head  in  a  night. 
On  the  Continent,  every  exertion  is  being  made  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  infection,  and  military  detachmenta  4 
are  charged  to  destroy  all  cattle  that  become  infected  in 
Prussia. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Daniel  Nichols,  P.,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  30 ;  i 

from  E.  Underwood,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Aaron 

Comfort,  Mich.,  $2,  vol.  29  ;  from  Emmor  Reeve,  N.  J., 

$5,  to  26,  vol.  30.  ' 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  "The  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons," 
will  be  held  on  Fifth-day,  Fourth  month  2d,  1857,  at 
8  o'clock,  p.  M.,  in  the  third  story  room  of  Friends' 
Bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street. 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Sec'y. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-school  at 
West-town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the 
10th  of  Fourth  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Commitee  on 
Admissions,  meet  the  same  day  ;  the  former  at  4  o'clock, 
and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  exami- 
nation of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third-day  morn- 
ing, the  7th  of  the  month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Third  mo.  2Sth,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  man, 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  children, 
when  out  of  schooL 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Associa- 
tion, will  be  held  at  Committee-room,  Arch  street  Meet- 
ing-house, on  Second-day  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock.  Fifth 
mo.  11th,  1857.  Charles  Ellis,  Sec'y. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDLNG-SCHOOL  AT  WEST-TOWN. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  close  on  the  J 
10th  of  Fourth  month.  The  children  who  return  to  the  I 
city,  will  take  the  morning  cars  at  West  Chester,  and  I 
arrive  in  the  city,  about  half  past  9  o'clock.  I 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  oal 
Second-day,  the  11th  of  Fifth  month.  Those  who  intend? 
sending  children  to  the  School,  will  please  make  early 
application  to  Joseph  Snowdou,  Superintendent,  at  the 
School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Third  mo.  17th,  1857. 

WESTERN  SOUP  SOCIETY. 
This  charitable  Institution  finds  itself  in  want  of  thej, 
funds   necessary  to  meet  the   expenses  of  the  season,  i 
Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

Frederick'Collins,  76  Walnut  st. 
Samdel  L.  Bailt,  252  Chestnut  St. 


WANTED. 

A  Teacher,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at  Had- 

donfield.     A  Friend  with  a  family  can  be  accommodated, 

as  there  is  a  convenient  dwelling-house,   adjoining  the 

school-room.     Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Nicholson, 
Third  mo.  3d,  1857.  Josiah  B.  Evans. 

Married,  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  Friends' Meeting,  Middle- 
town,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Joshua  T.  Ballinger,  of  Leeds' 
Point,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.,  to  Ltdia  S.,  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham Pennell,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  31st  of  the  First  month,  1857,  MaryI 
Sheppard,  daughter  of  the  Benjamin  and  Mary  R.  Shep-j 
pard,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  ofl 
Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  I 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS,  ; 

Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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sion  of  time.  At  the  appointed  hour  she  would 
retire,  whatever  might  be  left  undone.  She  always 
said  that  her  fir.-<t  attempts  at  teaching  were  un- 
successful, and  that  she  essentially  failed  in  govern 
How  much  self-control  she  must  have  ex 


For  "The  Friend." 

Mary  lyon. 

(Continued  from  page  220.) 

Speaking  of  the  course  of  instruction,  she  says  : 
'"  We  have  three  regular  classes,  .denominated 
senior,  middle,  and  junior.  Certain  defined  quali- 
fications are  necessary  to  enter  each  of  these  classes. 
The  pupils  are  examined,  and  are  placed  whsre  it  is 
thought  they  will  improve  most.  They  are  classed 
not  at  all  according  to  the  number  of  books  they 
have  studied,  but  according  to  the  real  knowledge 
they  are  found  to  possess.  We  have  but  few  un- 
der fifteen  years  of  age,  who  can  enter  the  regular 
classes.  It  is  the  design  to  have  everything°that 
is  proposed  for  immediate  attention  pursued  until 
it  is  accomplished  ;  and  the  teachers  see  that  it  is 
3one.  This  requires  care  and  exertion.  While 
examining  the  classes  at  the  commencement  of  the 
«hool,  all  were  occupied  in  the  daily  study  and 
■ecitation  of  Scripture  history.  Every  week  of  the 
term,  each  pupil  is  expected  to  apply  her  mind 
ilosely,  two  hours  or  more,  to  the  Scripture  lesson 
;iven  out  early  in  the  week,  and  recited  in  the 
aext.  This  study  has  excited  more  deep  and 
rersal  interest  than  any  other.  Some  now 
he  force  of  the  truths  they  are  learning;  and 
many,  I  trust,  will  be  eventually  made  wise  unto 
rialvation." 

The  defects  in  M.  Lyon's  manners  and  style  of 
onversation  were  felt  in  a  considerable  degree  by 
lerself,  as  well  as  by  her  friends.  For  several 
rears  after  entering  upon  her  duties  as  teacher  in 
he  Adams  Female  Academy,  she  took  great  pains 
o  correct  her  undesirable  habits.  Some  of  them 
he  entirely  overcame  ;  others  were  modified  ;  and 
f  others,  all  that  could  be  perceived,  as  the  fruit 
'f  her  endeavours,  was  that  they  did  not  essentially 
Qcrease.  She  looked  upon  these  defects,  in  things 
xternal,  as  totally  difierent  in  character  from  such 

'  ave  their  seat  in  the  understanding,  or  in  the 
eart.  Her  uncommon  success  in  correcting  her 
arly  defective  habits,  was  truly  praiseworthy,  and 
minently  encouraging  to  others.  Persons  who 
new  her  not  in  early  life,  can  form  but  little  con- 
eption  of  her  power  of  self-confrol,  or  her  inherent 
;rength.  In  the  early  part  of  her  literary  career, 
er  habits  in  every  respect  were  desultory.  She 
rould  study,  eat,  and  sleep,  just  when  she  could 
nd  the  time,  and  would  even  sit  up  all  night  to 
;udy.  But  as  soon  as  she  was  convinced  it  was 
est,  if  not  for  kei\  yet  for  her  influence,  she  en- 
;red  into  a  methodical  arrangement,  and  no  one 
round  her  woxild  be  more  systematic  in  her  divi- 


ercised  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  those  may 
judge  who  were  associated  with  her  the  last  few 
years  of  her  life.  Who  that,  in  late  life,  saw  her 
countenance  every  day,  serene  as  the  summer's  set 
ting-sun,  would  ever  suspect  that  she  formerly  could 
not  rise  above  disappointment,  but  would  yield  to 
great  depression,  and  even  depend  on  indulging  in 
of  weeping  ?  She  afterwards  became 
convinced  that  such  seasons  of  weeping  were  wronf ; 
and  a  friend  who  occupied  the  same  room  with  her 
for  mouths  together,  and  under  the  most  tryinf 
circumstances,  has  known  that  she  did  not  yield  at 
all  to  depression,  or  indulge  herself  in  the  luxury 
of  a  single  tear.  She  had  naturally  strong  prefer- 
ences and  aversions,  which  would  have  been  very 
detrimental  to  her  usefulness  as  a  teacher.  But  her 
large  benevolence,  and  we  may  conclude  the  ope 
ration  of  divine  Grace  upon  her  heart,  enabled  her 
in  great  measure  to  conquer  this  defect,  and  also  to 
deny  herself  and  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  good  of 
others.  It  is  a  very  needfiil  requisite  in  teachers, 
to  restrain  their  partialities  and  repugnance  to  their 
pupils.  They  lead  to  great  injustice  and  harsh- 
ness to  those  against  whom  they  form  an  aversion, 
and  their  flatteries  of  favourites  may  be  equally 
injurious  to  them. 

As  the  school  at  Londonderry  was  suspended  in 
the  winter,  M.  Lyon  opened  one  for  that  season  at 
Buckland.  It  is  probable  the  opportunity  she  had 
of  the  benefit  of  the  plan  of  conducting  the  Derry 
school,  led  her  to  fear  her  own  ability  to  manage 
that  at  Buckland  to  her  satisfaction.  Her  schod 
here  consisted  of  twenty-five  young  women  ;  and 
so  large  a  number  had  been  admitted,  she  says  : 
"  I  had  some  anxiety  respecting  it.  I  expected  a 
cold  winter,  and  my  design  was  to  have  the 
scholars  study  in  school.  As  I  possess  not  much 
natural  dignity,  I  could  foresee  them  crowding 
around  the  fire,  some  whispering,  some  idle,  &c.  I 
remembered  that,  several  years  ago,  I  had  a  school 
of  young  ladies  in  this  town,  in  which  there  was 
more  whispering  than  in  all  the  schools  in  which  I 
have  been  engaged  for  the  last  three  or  four  yea 
The  fault  then  was  mine,  and  I  knew  not  but  that 
the  cfi'ects  might  be  felt  even  now.  At  the  com- 
mencement, I  thought  it  best  to  assume  as  much 
artificial  dignity  as  possible ;  so  to  begin,  I  bor- 
rowed your  plan  to  prevent  whispering.  All,  with 
one  exception,  strictly  complied,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  first  young  ladies  in  age  and  improvement. 
It  appeared  altogether  probable  that  the  termina- 
tion of  this  affair  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  in  relation  to  her,  her  father's  family, 
and  perhaps  to  the  school  generally.  But  after  I 
had  passed  a  few  almost  sleepless  nights  about  it,  a 
kind  Providence  directed  the  result  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  the  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  school,  for  at  length  she  came  cheer- 
fully into  the  arrangement.  A  circumstance,  in  re- 
lation to  the  first  set  of  compositions,  was  some- 
hat  trying.  One  pupil  refused  entirely  to  write  ; 
but  I  was  assisted  in  leading  her  to  comply  with 


the  requirement.  Some  other  things  I  could  men- 
tion. Sufliico  it  to  say,  that  I  had  just  enough  of 
such  things  to  give  me  continual  anxiety  ;  but  God, 
in  his  providence,  has  been  very  kind  to  me.  Many 
events  have  terminated  as  I  desired,  when  it  seemed 
not  at  all  in  my  power  to  control  them.  I  have  but 
two  or  three  pupils,  under  sixteen  years  of  afe.  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  this  winter  the  value  of 
what  I  gained  at  Derry."  It  is  probable  in  endea- 
vouring to  fulfil  her  duty  to  her  scholars,  she  had 
more  of  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  of  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord  extended  for  her  help,  than 
she  would  have  acknowledged.  At  the  conclusion 
of  her  account,  she  says  to  her  friend  :  "  I  hope, 
my  dear  sister,  you  live  near  your  Saviour,  while  I 
am  ftir  from  him,  and  walk  on  in  darkness.  I  hope 
you  enjoy  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  rejoice 
in  the  God  of  your  salvation.  I  do  not  think  it 
favourable  to  piety,  to  have  so  much  anxiety  as  I 
have  had  this  winter  ;  but  I  would  not  attribute  my 
coldness  to  any  outward  circumstances ;  I  would 
rather  fear  that  I  have  never  known  the  love  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

After  the  close  of  her  school  at  Buckland,  in  the 
spring  of  1825,  she  went  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  passed 
her  vacation  in  the  family  of  Professor  Eaton,  from 
which  place  she  writes  :  "  I  wrote  to  Professor  E., 
stating  my  general  success  and  difficulties  in  expe- 
riments in  chemistry  last  summer.  He  returned 
an  answer,  generously  inviting  me  to  his  house,  and 
saying  that  I  would  do  well  to  come  to  Troy,  even 
if  I  could  stay  only  two  or  three  weeks,  as  he  could 
tell  me  many  things  during  that  time,  which  would 
be  useful  to  me.  At  first  I  thought  it  would  be 
altogether  impracticable.  At  length,  after  sufier- 
ing  some  trials  in  my  feelings  on  the  subject,  I  de- 
cided in  the  afiirmative ;  and  accordingly  I  packed 
up  all,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  arrived  here  this 
morning.  I  shall  attend  what  lectures  are  given  to 
the  Rensselaer  School,  while  I  am  here — princi- 
pally in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  review  the  most  difficult  and  most  im- 
portant principles  of  chemistry,  in  order  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  gain  the  information  I 
need.     I  do  not  intend  to  study  hard." 

In  the  autumn,  she  wrote  to  her  mother  from 
Londonderry :  "  I  have  thought  considerably  this 
day  of  the  importance  of  being  prepared  to  do  the 
will  of  my  heavenly  Parent.  What  is  more  desi- 
rable than  to  have  the  privilege  of  doing  those  things 
which  arc  well  plca.sing  to  God;  to  have  such  ""a 
frame  of  mind,  that  the  habitual  and  uniform  desire 
of  the  heart  .shall  be,  '  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do  V  But  I  find  a  strange  propensity  to  desire 
ardently  those  things,  which  would  seem  to  be  a 
peculiar  gratification  to  myself.  I  would  desire  to 
have  such  a  frame  of  mind,  that  I  might  be  ever 
ready  to  say,  '  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.'  I 
would  not  desire  anything  that  would  not  be  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  my 
Saviour.  Sometimes  I  almost  feel  that  I  am  not 
my  own  ;  but  I  find  my  heart  repeatedly  desiring 
those  things,  from  which  I  had  almost  supposed  it 
was  forever  separated." 

To  one  of  her  sisters  she  writes  from  London- 
derry, in  1 826,  thus  :  "  This  day,  you  will  recollect, 
completes  half  a  century  since  the  declaration  of 
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iDg  a  capacity  to  produce  624,400  toDS,  the  an- 
thracite furnaces  alone  being  capable  of  furnishing 
355,000  tons;  111  forges -nith  298  fires  in  and  61 
out;  38  plate  and  sheet  mills,  all  but  two  of -which 
were  busy ;  53  merchant  mills  for  bars,  rods  and 
nails,  having  123  trains  of  finishing  rolls,  and  671 
nail  machines,  with  a  capacity  to  produce  785,000 
kegs  of  nails,  and  10  rail  mills. 

"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  227.) 

London,  England,  Nov.  16,  1852. 
There  was  one  object  at  the  palace  of  Hampton 
Court,  which  took  so  much  of  my  attention  and  " 
tere&t,  as  to  leave  but  a  small  share  for  objects 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  ha.ve  well 
deserved  them.  I  mean  the  original  Cartoons  of 
Raphael.  It  is  true  I  had  seen  well  executed 
copies  of  them  at  Oxford  ;  but  this  did  not  take 
away  my  desire  to  see  the  originals.  The  Cartoons 
are  said  to  have  been  executed  in  the  year  1515 
or  1516.  These  paintings,  which  were  designed 
in  the  first  instance  as  merely  the  original  sketches 
or  patterns  from  which  the  weavers  of  Arras  were 
to  prepare  a  series  of  tapestries  for  Leo  X.,  are 
upon    a  thick  paper,  sometimes  called  a  card  or 


our  independence.  How  interesting  must  be  the 
reflections  of  those  few  who  can  remember  that 
eventful  day  !  And  to  every  one,  the  events  in  our 
history  must  be  an  exciting  theme.  Who,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  fifty  years  ago,  could  have  anti- 
cipated such  results  '/  It  is  true  that  Washington, 
and  almost  all  Americans  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
AVashington,  hoped  for  independence.  But  did  they 
look  forward  to  this  time,  and  anticipate  such  a  na- 
tion as  this  ?  Must  not  all  believe  that  '  promo- 
tion Cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the 
west,  nor  from  the  south  ;  but  God  is  the  judge; 
he  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another';' 
Must  not  all  exclaim,  '  This  is  the  finger  of  God?' 
We  wonder  why  we  are  made  to  differ  from  others. 
Perhaps  the  same  Being,  that  could  with  a  glance 
look  through  the  course  of  the  Israelitish  nation, 
from  the  selling  of  Joseph,  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  has  designs  of  mercy  on  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  through  the  unparalleled  blessings  which 
he  has  bestowed  on  this  great  people.  And  have 
not  his  dealings  with  our  beloved  country  some 
connection  with  the  causes  which  will  bring  forward 
that  happy  day,  to  which  all  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  are  looking  with  earnest  prayer." 

"  This  school  is  very  different  fi-om  our  school 
last  winter.     We  have   about  ninety  pupils,   of  a 'p^gtg.^,oarj  p^pg/.  and  hence  thename  of  Cartoow«, 


great  variety  of  character.  A  large  number,  w 
have  no  doubt,  are  yet  thoughtless.  Throughout 
the  school,  however,  there  is  a  propriety  of  conduct, 
and  an  interest  in  Scripture  recitations ;  and  when 
I  look  on  their  state,  it  seems  as  if  '  the  fields  were 
white  already  to  the  harvest, 
gi-  In  almost  all  her  letters  she  gives  evidence  of 
strong  desire  for  the  best  welfare  of  her  pupils,  and 
for  her  own  progress  in  the  work  of  regeneration — 
and  that  her  constant  example  may  draw  them  to 
the  love  and  obedience  of  their  Saviour.     In  a  let- 


which  has  been  given  them.  Before  the  tapestries 
were  completed,  Leo  was  assas.sinated ;  and  the 
weavers  being  unpaid,  retained  in  their  possession 
'  the  cartoon  patterns ;  which  actually  remained 
neglected  and  almost  forgotten,  in  a  cellar  in 
Arras  one  hundred  years.  Three  of  them  were 
by  some  means  lost.  The  others  were  finally 
obtained  by  Rubens  for  Charles  I.,  whose  object 
was  like  that  of  Leo,  to  have  tapestries  woven  from 
them  ;  and  thus  after  various  vicissitudes,  in  which 
they  were  once  saved  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  they 

ter  to  her  beloved  friend,  Z.  P.  Grant,  in  the  First  ijj 3^.^,3   ^^  ^^st  found  a  restbg-place  in  Hampton 

month,  1828,  M.  Lyon  says:   "For  sometime  I  Qgurt. 

I  returned  from  Hampton  Court  by  the  way  of 


have  been  endeavouring  to  examine  my  past  life 
The  review  is  sad  and  mournful.  It  is  now  the 
twelfth  year  since  the  thought  first  entered  my  mind 
— '  Can  these  be  the  feelings  of  an  unregenerate 
heart  V  I  remember  the  moment,  as  well  as  if  it 
■were  but  yesterday  ;  but  since  then  there  has  been 
a  period  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness.  What  an 
immense  loss  I  must  suffer  through  life,  on  account 
of  the  misimprovement  of  so  long  a  period  of  my 
existence  !  I  humbly  hope  I  shall  finally  be  saved, 
although  as  by  fire ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  expect, 
ever  in  this  world,  all  that  spiritual  enjoyment  with 
which  I  might  have  been  favoured,  if  all  these  years 
had  witnessed  a  regular  advance  in  a  life  of  faith 
and  piety.  Neither  can  I  expect  that  satisfaction 
and  success  in  labouring  in  the  cause  of  the  Saviour 
which  I  might  enjoy,  if  I  had  received  that  pre- 
paration which  can  be  gained  by  no  means,  but  by 
a  long  course  of  active,  faithful  obedience.  May  I 
be  enabled  to  improve  the  precious  moments  as  they 
fly,  realizing  that  when  they  are  gone,  they  can 
never  be  redeemed." 

(To  bo 


The  Iron  Budness  of  Pennsijlvania. — The  iron 
business  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1856  may 
be  summed  up  thus: — 439,186  tons  of  iron  made, 
of  which  278,911  were  anthracite  pig  iron,  66,970 
tons  hot  blast  charcoal  pig  iron;  56,225  tons  cold 
blast  charcoal  pig ;  24,550  tons  coke  do ;  and  1 
506  tons  raw  bituminous  coal.  Of  finished  iron 
there  were  manufactured  227,837  tons,  compris 
ing  121,550  tons  of  nails,  rods  and  bars;  82,107 
tons  rails;  21,505  tons  sheet  and  plate;  2,675 
tons  hammered  bars.  The  iron  works  at  which 
these  amounts  were  manufactured  comprise  275 
furnaces ;  203  were  in  blast,  the  whole  of  them  hav- 


Richmond ; — a  pleasant  town,  about  four  miles 
from  Hampton.  The  town  is  partly  built  on  the 
of  a  ridge,  the  summit  of  which  overlooks  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  for  a  long  distance.  This  is 
the  "  Richmond  Hill,"  which  Thompson  has  cele- 
brated in  his  delightful  poem  of  the  Seasons ;  and 
which,  in  allusion  to  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Italy, 
travellers  have  denominated  the  "  Tivoli  of  Eng- 
land." It  is  a  place  of  great  resort ;  and  certainly 
it  presents  a  view,  which  in  extent  and  beauty  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  old  Saxon  name 
Richmond  was  Sliene^  which  signifies  brightness 
or  splendor,  in  allusion  probably  to  the  great  beauty 
of  the  place ;  and  this  is  the  name  which  Thomp- 
son employs  in  the  beginning  of  the  passage  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

"  Say,  shall  we  1 

"  g  mead 


Qd 
Along  the  stream  ?  or  walk  the  sou 
Or  court  the  forest  glade  ?  or  wander  wild 
Among  the  waving  harvest?  or  ascend, 
While  radiant  summer  opens  all  its  pride, 
Thy  hill,  delightful  Shenef 

The  remains  of  Thompson  are  buried  at  Rich 
mond.  I  sought  his  grave.  With  a  melancholy 
satisfaction  I  stood  beside  the  ashes  of  one,  whose 
writings  in  distant  America  had  been  the  delight 
of  my  father's  fireside,  and  had  left  the  impress  of 


And  I  will  venture  to  add  another  exquisite 
stanza  fi-om  the  same  ode,  in  which  one  great  poe^ 
has  paid  his  homage  to  another.  ■* 

'•Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore, 

■When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  dressed, 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest." 

London,  England,  Nov.  1853. 
There  is  a  place  in  London  called  Bunhill  Fields. 
It  is  the  burying  place  of  the  Dissenters.  I  went 
one  day  to  this  place  in  company  with  the  excel- 
lent friend,  who  had  accompanied  me  to  Windsor 
and  to  Hampton  Court,  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  York,  whom  I  had  known  in  America ;  butj 
had  unexpectedly  met  in  London.  Much  of  thel 
interest,  which  I  experienced  at  this  time,  and  afc 
other  times  and  places,  is  due  to  him. 

Bunhill  Fields  is  a  large  open  space  some  five 
or  six  acres  in  extent,  and  surrounded  with  a  brick 
wall.  In  this  old  burying-ground  are  interred  a 
large  number  of  the  leading  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  other  dissenters  of 
England.  It  is  not  a  place  which  one  would  be 
likely  to  visit  on  account  of  any  remarkable  dis- 
plays of  monumental  art.  It  has  its  attractions, 
however,  for  men  of  puritanic  beliefs  and  associa- 
tions : — and  many  Americans  go  to  Bunhill  Fields. 
We  went  from  tomb  to  tomb.  The  inscriptions 
which  they  bear  indicate  the  general  character  of 
the  men.  They  were  men  of  strong  religious  faith ; 
— believers  in  the  Bible  and  in  Jesus  Christ ;  who 
understood  and  felt  the  nothingness  of  man,  and 
therefore  sought  help  from  God  ;  and  though  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  some  speculative  opinions, 
yet  all  agreeing  in  this,  that  religion,  while  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  outward  forms,  is  essentially  an  inward 
Hfe,  which  is  born  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  It  was 
from  the  life,  which  once  shone  in  this  now  moulder- 
ing dust,  that  much  of  that  American  and  Puritan 
spiritsprang  up,  which  crossed  oceans,  defied  storm  j 
winters,  levelled  forests,  planted  school-houses  and 
churches,  and  laid  the  strong  foundations  of  reli- 
gious and  republican  liberty.  It  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, therefore,  that  the  place  was  not  wanting 
in  great  interest  for  me ; — however  it  might  be 
deficient  in  the  attractions  of  art. 

There  was  something  in  the  names  which  I  read 
upon  the  stones  that  reminded  me  of  home.  Here 
are  buried  the  Aliens,  Andersons,  Bradfords 
Browns,  Abbots,  Clarks,  Haywards,  Lawrences 
Parkers,  Palmers,  Goodwins,  Robinsons,  and 
others;  whose  names,  borne  by  descendants  01 
relatives,  are  so  well  known  and  so  often  met  witl 
in  the  northern  parts  of  America. 

Blany  eminent  men  of  the  Dissenters  are  buriec 
here. 

In  recalling  this  visit  to  Bunhill  Fields,  I  an 
reminded  of  Westminster  Abbey.  I  wiU  briefl; 
speak,  therefore,  as  I  may  have  no  better  oppor- 
tunity of  Westminster  Abbey  now. 

While  in  London,  I  went  repeatedly  to  thii 
memorable  pile  of  buildings.  It  is  near  the  bank 
of  the  Thames; — at  a  little  distance  from  thi 
Parliament  House  of  England.  It  arises  in  grea 
majesty  and  beauty, — adorned  with  pinnacles  am 
towers ;  and  with  the  power  to  arrest  and  contrc 
the  attention  of  the  beholder,  notwithstanding  th 


their   beauty  on  our   young  hearts.     I  called  to  defacements  it  has  suffered  from  the  lapse  of  sue 
mind  that  touching  stanza  of  Collins,  which  I  had  cessive  centuries. 


read  and  repeated  many  times,  without  supposing 
I  should  ever  realize  its  solemn  beauty  on  the  very 
spot  to  which  he  refers. 

"  In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies ; 

■ffhcre  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  ; 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 

To  deck  this  poet's  sylvan  grave." 


I  went  through  its  chapels,  cloisters,  arches ; — 
trod  upon  the  places  where  the  ashes  of  the  deai 
repose,  and  beheld  the  sculpture  of  their  tombs  anj| 
monuments ; — and  here,  too,  as  well  as  in  the  burl 
ing  ground  of  the  Puritans,  catching  something  J, 
the  inspiration  of  the  place  and  its  histories^, 
left  it  with  the  impression,  that  there  are  but  ^i 
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spots  in  the  world  which  can  originate  sentiments 
at  once  so  varied  and  profound. 

Here  are  monuments  and  tombs,  whieh  contain 
the  dust  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  kings  and 
queens; — of  the  old  Saxon  king  Sebert  and  of  his 
queen  Athelgoda,  who  died  more  than  a  thousand 
jears  ago ; — of  Edward  First  and  queen  Eleanor 
his  wife,  of  Edward  the  confessor,  of  Edward  Third 
and  his  queen  Philippa,  of  Henry  Third,  and  of 
Eichard  Second  and  his  queen. 

Celebrated  statesmen  have  been  buried  here 
are  commemorated  by  monuments.  Here  is  the 
dust  of  Hudson  and  Cecil ; — names  which  are 
associated  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  All  that 
was  mortal  of  William  Pitt,  of  Canning,  Grattan, 
and  Wilberforce,  lies  within  these  walls.  Here 
are  monuments,  which  commemorate  the  learning 
or  statemanship  of  Fox,  Chatham,  and  Mansfield. 

Monumental    tablets    commemorate  the  genius 
and  labour  of  Watt,  the  distinguished  improver  of 
the  steam  engine ;  of  Telford,  the  architect  of  the 
Menai  bridge,  and  of  Newton,  whose  name 
no  specification. 

Beneath  this  gorgeous  roof  is  the  dust  of  Samuel 
.Johnson.  The  earthly  remains  of  Denham,  Cum- 
berland, and  Sheridan  are  here.  Monuments  and 
tablets  are  erected  in  commemoration  of  Goldsmith, 
Thompson,  Gray,  Mason,  and  Shakspeare.  In  that 
portion  of  this  great  architectural  sepulchre,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  chapel  of  Henry  Seventh, 
sleep  the  ashes  of  Addison.  These  great  literary 
and  moral  teachers, — these  guides  and  suggestors, 
to  some  extent,  of  my  own  early  thought, — seemed 
to  be  restored  to  life  and  to  be  standing  near  me ; 
— as  if  I  had  seen  the  forms  or  heard  the  myste- 
rious voices  of  another  world. 

I  stopped  at  the  tablet  of  Milton.  It  was  not 
the  result  of  the  attraction  arising  from  the  memory 
of  his  poetical  merit  alone.  A  light  often  shines 
upon  memory  from  the  region  of  principles  and 
beliefs.  He  stood  before  me  not  only  as  a  poet, 
but  as  a  teacher  and  leader  in  the  justly  memora- 
ble period  of  the  English  Commonwealth.  Stand- 
ing as  I  did  in  this  great  monumental  abode  of 
kings  and  nobles,  and  impressed  with  all  that  re- 
spect for  their  history  which  the  place  cannot  fail  to 
suggest,  I  felt,  nevertheless,  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  make  any  apology  for  Milton, 
because  he  was  a  republican,  and  because  he 
became  blind  in  his  laborious  defence  of  republican 
Drinciples.  Nor  shall  I  stop  to  take  any  exception 
;o  what  has  been  said  of  him  and  against  him  by 
he  able  men  who  diflered  from  him  in  opinion. 
The  world  is  made  wiser  by  conflicts  of  thought. 
A.11  words,  all  acts,  all  things  have  their  place  and 
jurpose  in  the  arrangements  and  decrees  of  Provi- 
lence; — the  true  evolve  themselves  from  the  false; 
—and  all  are  destined  to  stand  or  fall  in  accord- 
mce  with  the  changeless  test  of  immortality. 

Some  things  belong  to  the  past; — some  to  the 
)resent ; — some  to  the  future.  The  acts  and  words 
)f  Milton  are  prophetic ; — the  signs  and  intima- 
ions  and  precursors  of  the  things  which  are  to  be 
lereafter  ;---gathering  strength  as  they  approach 
he  period  of  their  fulfilment ;  thundering  and 
lashing  along  the  great  abyss  of  ages ; — carrying 
;error  to  the  heart  of  despotism ; — but  full  of  hope 
o  the  men  of  the  new  order  of  tilings,  to  the  gene- 
■ations  of  the  humanitarian  dynasty. 

As  I  beheld  these  tombs  and  monuments,  adorned 
)y  art  and  venerable  by  age,  I  stood  overwhelmed 
md  confounded.  In  the  multitude  of  thoughts  I 
vas  reminded  of  the  diiference  between  the  thoughts 
nd  purposes  of  man  and  those  of  God.  Man  rears 
nonumeuts  to  perpetuate  man's  fame;  but  God 
lerpetuates  man  himself.  The  monument  of  man, 
rrought  in  stone  and  marble,  is  the  continuance, 


the  perpetuity  of  a  name.  The  monument  of  God 
is  the  contiuued  life  of  the  soul  itself,  with  the 
development  and  increase  of  all  its  virtues ; — truth 
added  to  truth,  purity  added  to  purity,  goodness 
added  to  goodness; — the  immortality  of  a  spiritual 
existence  crowned  and  blooming  with  the  buds  and 
flowers  of  holiness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

_  Rcsforation  ont  of  (he  Fall. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  truly  valuable 
writings  of  our  early  Friends  are  not,  in  this  day, 
as  much  read,  or  held  in  as  high   estimation,    by 
some,  as  they  deserve. 

Were  the  younger  members  of  our  Society  more 
frequent  in  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  those  de- 
voted and  deeply  experienced  servants  of  the  Most 
High,  they  would  find  in  them  subjects  of  the 
greatest  interest,  treated  in  a  forcible  and  impres- 
sive manner,  calculated  alike  to  inform  and  carry 
conviction  to  the  serious  and  attentive  mind.  While 
reading  one  of  Charles  Marshall's  publications,  en- 
tied,  "  The  way  of  life  revealed,  and  the  way  of 
death  discovered,"  I  have  thought  some  extracts 
were  well  worthy  of  insertion  in  "  The  Friend 

Having  fir.st  considered  "  Man's  miserable  estate 
in  the  Fall,"  C.  Marshall  proceeds: 

"  Man  having  fallen  into  this  miserable,  deplora 
ble  state,  God,  in  his  boundless  loving-kindness^ 
hath  opened  a  way  by  which  he  might  be  restored 
up  to  himself  again  ;  which  way  is  the  promised 
Seed,  concerning  whom  he  said  to  the  Serpent ;  '  I 
will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and 
between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  ;  it  shall  brui.se  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.'  Herein 
the  tender  mercy  of  God  extended  unto  mankind, 
in  giving  the  Seed,  to  wit,  Christ  Jesus ;  else  all 
would  have  been  as  Sodom,  and  like  unto  Gomor- 
rah, which  God  destroyed  with  fire  in  his  wrath. 
This  is  that  one  Seed  on  whom  he  hath  laid  help, 
rho  is  mighty  to  save,  who  is  the  image  of  the  in 
isible  God,  the  first-born  of  every  creature,  ii 
which  image  man   was   before   the   transgression, 

ho  was  glorified  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
began.  This  is  He  of  whom  I  give  testimony,  that 
he  is  the  way  of  life  and  salvation,  and  that  there 
is  no  other  name  by  which  any  man  can  be  saved 
than  by  him  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come  ;  who 
was  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  ;  the  Kock  of 
Ages,  which  followed  Israel,  and  was  in  the  church 
in  the  wilderness,  as  Stephen  testified  before  he 
was  stoned  to  death.  Tins  is  He  who  is  without 
beginning  of  days,  or  end  of  life  ;  who  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  was  manifest,  taking  on  him  not  the 
nature  of  angels,  but  the   seed  of  Abraham,  for 

bom  there  was  a  body  prepared  to  do  the  will  of 

:S  Father ;  who  after  he  had  accomplished  it,  as- 
cended where  he  was  before,  far  above  all  heavens, 

at  he  might  fill  all.       This  is  the  Emanuel,  God 

th  us ;  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  Christ,  the  Anointed ; 
who  has  been  called  by  several  names,  and  spoken 
of  under  several  appellations,  through  the  mouths 
of  his  servants,  the  prophets  and  apostles,  in  ages 

d  generations  past ;  this  is  the  only  beloved  of 

3  ransomed,  and  this  is  our  friend. 

'And  now  he  is  arisen  and  arising,  who  is  the  An- 
cient of  days,  in  the  might  of  his  power,  and  is  re- 
vealing the  good  old  way  and  path  of  life,  whose 
out-goings  have  been  from  everlasting ;  in  which 
way  Abel,  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  all  the  servants,  prophets,  apostles  and 
saints  of  the  Most  High  God  walked,  through  all 
d  generations.  This  way  was  before  all  the 
invented  ways  and  worships,  which  have  been  set 
up  in  the  will  and  time  of  man ;  for  all  the  holy 
men  of  God,  and  saints  of  the  Most  High,  worship- 


pod  God  in  the  spirit  of  holiness,  in  which  they 
were  accepted  of  him,  who  is  the  God  of  the  spirits 
of  all  flesh ;  and  no  outward  performance  was  any 
further  acceptable  unto  the  Lord,  but  as  performed 
in  tliis  spirit. 

"  The  -way  of  restoration  out  oftlwfaU,  into  the 
image  of  God,  in  ichidi  man  was  before  the  fall. 

"  But  how  salvation  comes  to  be  wrought  by  him, 
and  how  mankind  may  be  brought  again  into  him, 
who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  and 
brought  from  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  the 
seed  of  the  serpent,  in  which  by  nature  all  have 
been  the  children  of  wrath,  is  indeed  the  thing  that 
ieth  on  my  spirit  weightily  to  demonstrate,  having 
obtained  mercy  to  see  this  way  of  life  and  salva*^ 
tion  revealed  and  opened ;  and  not  only  so,  but  a 
necessity  is  upon  me  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  declare  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  to 
my  countrymen,  through  this  island  of  England ; 
-~d  now  a  necessity  is  also  upon  my  spirit,  to  leave 
a  testimony  of  the  same  on  record. 

"  This  is  generally  confessed,  that  in  the  first 
Adam  all  died,  and  in  the  second  Adam,  Christ 
the  Lord,  all  come  to  be  made  alive  again.  But 
how  mankind  come  out  of  this  state  of  death,  in 
the  first  Adam,  into  this  state  of  life  in  the  second 
Adam,  is  that  whieh  the  wisdom  of  this  world 
never  knew  nor  comprehended  rightly.  Man  by 
that  wisdom  hath  only  imagined  and  conceived 
something  in  the  carnal  mind  concerning  this  great 
mystery,  and  therein  hath  set  up  many  inventions 
of  the  way  of  Hfe  and  salvation.  And  into  these 
many  ways  of  man's  invention  and  imagination,'' 
set  up  in  the  fallen  wisdom  of  man,  there  have  been 
the  several  calls,  Lo  here,  lo  there ;  but  the  day  is  " 
dawned,  and  now  breaking  forth  more  and  more  ; 
magnified  and  praised  be  the  name  of  Almighty 
God,  wherein  all  invented  ways,  set  up  in  the  will 
and  wisdom  of  man,  that  is  earthly,  sensual  and 
devilish,  shall  come  to  an  end. 

"And  now,  in  the  name  of  the  mighty  God,  all 
the  graven  images,  the  work  of  men's  hands,  and 
earthly  wisdom  shall  be  broken  to  pieces,  and 
ground  to  powder ;  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of  hosts 
hath  spoken  it,  who  will  perform  it  by  the  might  of 
his  arm. 

"And  therefore,  tremble  all  ye  image-makers  of 
all  sorts,  who  have  been  making  likenesses  of  the 
way  of  life  and  salvation,  in  your  fallen  wisdom  and 
corrupt  wills,  and  have  made  gods  thereof,  and 
have  bowed  down  to,  and  worshipped  them ;  so  that 
it  may  be  said  of  Christendom,  so  called,  as  it  was 
once  said  of  Israel,  'As  are  thy  cities,  so  are  thy 
gods,  O  Israel !' 

"  But  now  is  the  fulness  of  time  coming,  wherein 
the  ancient  way  of  holiness,  in  which  the  righteous 
walked,  through  all  ages  and  generations,  is  cast 
up  and  manifesting ;  which  way  is  Christ  Jesus,  the 
gift  of  the  Father's  love  unto  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  men,  who  hath,  as  before  mentioned,  been 
declared  of  by  his  prophets  and  apostles,  under 
several  appellations,  according  as  he  was  pleased 
to  manifest  himself  to  them,  and  as  his  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance.  Amongst  many  other  appella- 
tions, he  hath  been  declared  a  Priest  for  ever,  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek  ;  the  Rock  that  followed 
Israel,  who  was  in  the  church  in  the  wilderness ;  a 
King,  a  Lawgiver,  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Prince 
of  Peace,  a  Branch,  a  Light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles; the  Arm  of  God's  Salvation,  a  Covenant, 
Mesoiah,  a  Leader,  a  Commander,  a  Captain,  the 
Horn  of  God's  anointed  ;  a  Stone  of  stumbling;  a 
Foundation  laid  in  Sion  ;  the  Corner-stone;  the 
Word  of  God  ;  the  Word  that  was  in  the  begin- 
ning; the  True  Light,  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world  ;  the  Truth,  the  Way 
and    the   Life;    King  of  kings.  Lord   of  lords; 
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Christ,  EmaBuel;  Jesus;  the  Beginmng  of  the 
creation  of  God  ;  tbe  First -130™  of  every  creature ; 
the  First -'begotten  frcm  the  dead  ;  the  Faithful 
Witness ;  Alpha  and  Omega ;  Bright  and  Morn- 
ing-star ;  the  Image  of  the  Invitible  God ;  the 
OfFfpring  of  David.  Under  these  and  other  names 
hath  he  been  spoken  of,  ivho  still  hath  a  name  that 
no  man  knoweth  but  himself,  who  is  that  one  Eter- 
nal Fountain  of  blessedness,  and  the  one  precious 
Saviour ;  and  there  is  no  other  beside  him. 

"And  now,  by  the  power  of  the  holy,  everlast- 
ing God,  is  he  preached  under  the  denomination  of 
Light,  in  this  island  of  the  Gentiles,  according  as 
was  prophesied  of  old,  by  Isaiah,  who  said,  'Is  it 
a  light  thing  that  thou  sbouldest  be  my  servant,  to 
raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the 
preserved  of  Israel  ?  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a 
light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  sal- 
vation unto  the  ends  of  the  earth;'  which  is  one 
with  the  testimony  of  John,  saying :  '  In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God  ;  the  same  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God ;  all  things  were  made  by  him, 
and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was 
made.  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  (mark)  was 
the  light  of  men,  and  the  light  shineth  in  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not.'  '  There 
was  a  man  sent  from  Uod,  whose  name  was  John 
The  same  came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness  of 
the  light,  that  all  through  him  might  believe.  H' 
was  not  that  light,  but  was  sent  to  bear  witness  of 
that  light :  that  was  the  true  light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  comes  into  the  world.'  And  to 
this  agrees  the  testimony  of  just  Simeon,  who 
came  by  the  Spirit  into  the  temple,  and  took  the 
child  Jesus  in  his  arms,  and  said,  '  Lord,  now  let 
test  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to 
thy  word  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation, 
which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all 
people,  alight  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
glory  of  thy  people  Israel.'  This  is  he  of  whom 
we  testify,  whose  light  is  the  way  to  life :  '  And 
this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into 
th  e  world,  and  men  love  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil  ;  for  every  one 
that  doeth  evil,  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh 
to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved,  but 
he  that  doth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds 
may  be  made  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in 
God.' 

"  Now  this  light,  which  the  servant  of  the  Most 
High  testified  of,  is  that  which  hath  been  spoken  of 
under  several  names.  For  this  manifestation  of 
God  in  man  is  sometimes  called  the  Word,  the 
Spirit,  the  Law,  the  Grace  of  God  :  and  the  Word, 
Light,  Grace,  Law,  Spirit,  are  all  one  in  nature, 
although  diversely  named.  Moses  called  it  the 
Word,  and  directed  to  this  word  in  the  heart  and 
in  the  mouth,  which  Paul,  that  illuminated  man, 
rehearsing,  saith,  '  Say  not  in  thy  heart.  Who 
shall  ascend  into  heaven,  that  is,  to  bring  Christ 
down  from  above,  or  who  shall  descend  into  the 
deep,  that  is,  to  bring  Christ  up  from  the  dead  ;' 
but  what  saith  it  ?  '  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even 
in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart ;  that  is,  the  word 
of  faith  that  we  preach.'  This  is  the  sure  word  of 
prophecy  unto  which  Peter  directs  to  take  heed, 
as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until 
the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  the  heart. 
"  This  light  is  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life, 
wherewith  Paul  was  acquainted,  that  warred 
against  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  which  was  in  his 
members.  It  is  the  law  in  the  heart,  and  the  spirit 
jn  the  inward  parts,  the  new  covenant  of  God  Al- 
jnighty;  this  is  that  which  converts  the  soul, 
yhich  Paul  delighted  in,  according  to  the  inward 
paan  ;  of  y?hich  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  plentifully 


testify.  This  is  that  grace  that  Paul  declared 
brings  salvation  ;  which  hath  in  measures  appear- 
ed unto  all  men,  as  God's  talents,  teaching  all  that 
are  led  and  guided  by  it,  to  deny  all  ungodhness 
and  worldly  lusts  :  and  to  live  soberly,  godly  and 
righteously  in  this  present  world.  This  is  that 
grace  which  the  Lord,  the  giver  thereof,  said  to 
Paul,  was  sufficient  for  him,  to  deliver  him  from 
the  temptation,  the  thorn  in  the  flesh.  The  same 
postle  said  unto  the  Ephesians,  *  By  grace  ye  are 
saved,'  &c.  And  this  is  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal. 
T  his  is  that  good  Spirit  of  the  Lord  given  to  Is- 
rael, who  rebelled  against  it,  as  the  old  world  did, 
unto  whom  the  Lord  said,  '  My  spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man:'  this  is  given  to  be  the 
leader  and  guide  of  mankind  out  of  sin  and  death, 
and  darkness  into  which  man  fell  through  disobeying 
the  righteous  law  of  God,  as  the  holy  Scriptures 
give  clear  and  full  testimony.  But  now,  that 
which  is  ready  to  arise,  as  an  objection  in  some, 
whose  understandings  are  not  opened,  and  whose 
searchings  to  comprehend,  and  inquiries  after  the 
way  of  man's  salvation,  stand  in  that  wisdom 
that  is  from  below,  and  in  the  will  and  reason  of 
man  degenerated  from  the  life  of  God,  is,  whether 
the  preaching  up  this  Spirit  and  grace  of  God 
manifest  within,  hath  not  a  tendency  to  make 
Christ  Jesus'  appearance  in  the  flesh,  his  sufi'er- 
ings,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  to  be  inva- 
lid. 

"  Unto  which  I  answer.  Nay ;  for  no  persons 
ever  did,  or  can  truly  discern,  or  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  Clyist  Jesus'  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  but  as 
their  hearts  are  opened,  and  their  understandings 
illuminated  by  the  light,  which  is  a  measure  of  the 
Divine  fulness  that  dwelt  in  him,  and  is  communi- 
cated to  the  immortal  soul,  as  the  universal  love  of 
God,  extended  in  the  Son  of  his  love,  to  all  the 
families  of  the  earth,  as  the  revealer  and  discoverer 
of  the  will  of  him  from  whose  Divine  fulness  it 
omes ;  for  the  Scripture  thus  witnesseth,  that 
No  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the 
spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him ;  even  so  the  things 
of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.' 
*  *  *  Now  for  the  sake  of  all  who  desire  the 
true  and  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  it  is 
on  my  spirit  yet  further  to  open  the  nature  and 
property  of  this  principle  and  light ;  whose  foun- 
tain is  the  Eternal  Being  and  everlasting  ocean 
of  Divine  fulness,  and  its  nature  and  quality  is 
one  with  this  fountain  from  which  it  comes.  John 
testified,  *  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  &c.'  '  In  him  was  hfe, 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.'  He  also  testi- 
fied, that  he  was  not  that  light,  but  came  for  a 
witness,  to  bear  witness  that  that  was  the  true  light, 
which  Ughteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world ;  so  the  original  of  this  light,  is  Christ  Je 
sus,  the  Word." 


Rejoice  not  -when  thine  enemy  doth  lie — 
Thou  hast  not  won  immortal  life  thereby. 

Be  bold  to  bring  forth  frnit,  though  stick  and  stone 
At  the  fruit-bearing  trees  are  flung  alone. 

While  in  thy  lips  thy  words  thou  dost  confine, 
Thou  art  their  lord  !  once  uttered,  they  are  thine. 

Oh,  seize  the  instant  time  ;  you  never  will 
With  waters  once  passed  by  impel  the  mill. 

Boldly  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  throw, 
And  if  the  fishes  do  not,  God  will  know. 

What  will  not  time  and  toil? — by  these  a  worm 
"Will  into  silk  a  mulberry-leaf  transform. 

How  shall  the  praise  of  silence  best  be  told  ? 
To  speak  is  silver,  to  bold  peace  is  gold. 

The  world's  great  wheel  in  silence  circles  round, 
A  housewife's  spindle  with  unceasing  sound. 

What  mystic  roses  in  thy  breast  will  blow, 

If  on  the  wind  their  leaves  thou  straightway  strow  I 


Selected. 

We  lire  not  in  our  moments  or  our  years  : 
The  present  we  fling  from  us  like  the  rind 
Of  some  sweet  future,  which  we  after  find 

Bitter  to  taste,  or  bind  that  in  with  fears, 

And  water  it  beforehand  with  our  tears — 
Vain  tears  for  that  which  never  may  arrive : 
Meanwhile  the  joy  whereby  we  ought  to  live, 

Neglected  or  unheeded,  disappears. 

Wiser  it  were  to  welcome  and  make  ours 

Whate'er  of  good,  though  small,  the  present  brings- 

Eind  greetings,  sunshine,  song  of  birds,  and  flowers. 
With  a  child's  pure  delight  in  little  things; 

And  of  the  griefs  unborn  to  rest  secure. 

Knowing  that  mercy  ever  will  endure. 


(To  be  concludeij.) 

Selected. 
TURKISH  AND  PERSIAN  PROVERBS. 
Forget  not  Death,  0  man !  for  thou  may'st  be 
Of  one  thing  certain — he  forgets  not  thee. 

Speaks  one  of  good  which  falls  not  to  thy  lot? 
He  also  speaks  of  ill  which  thou  hast  not. 

Lies  once  thy  cart  in  quagmire  overthrown. 
Thy  path  to  thee  by  thousands  will  be  shown. 

Oh,  square  thyself  for  use :  a  stone  that  may 
Fit  in  tbe  wall  is  left  not  in  the  way. 

The  sandal  tree,  most  sacred  tree  of  all. 
Perfumes  the  very  axe  which  bids  it  fall. 

Each  man  has  more  of  four  things  than  he  knows  : 
What  four  are  these  ? — sins,  debts,  and  years,  and  fc 


Selected. 
Lord,  many  times  I  am  aweary  quite 

Of  mine  own  self,  my  sin,  my  vanity — 
Yet  be  not  thou,  or  I  am  lost  outright, 
Weary  of  me. 

And  hate  against  myself  I  often  bear. 

And  enter  with  myself  in  fierce  debate  ; 
Take  thou  my  part  against  myself,  nor  share 
In  that  just  hate! 

Best  friends  might  loathe  us,  if  what  things  perven 

We  know  of  our  own  selves,  they  also  knew  : 
Lord,  Holy  One!  if  thou  who  knowest  worse 
Shouldst  loathe  us  too ! 


FixeJ  Facts  in  Agricnltnre. 
Somebody  has  got  up  the  following  list  of  "  fixe6 
facts"  in  agriculture,  and  for  once,  in  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  sort,  has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head 
in  most  of  them  : 

1.  All  lands  on  which  clover  or  the  grasses  art: 
grown  must  either  have  lime  in  them  naturally,  oi 
that  mineral  must  be  artificially  supplied.  It  mat 
ters  but  little  whether  it  be  supplied  in  the  form  o 
stone-lime,  oyster-lime,  or  marl. 

2.  All  permanent  improvement  of  lands  mus 
look  to  lime  as  its  basis. 

3.  Lands  which  have  been  long  in  culture  wil 
be  benefited  by  the  application  of  phospha 
lime  ;  and  it  is  unimportant  whether  the  deficienc 
be  supplied  in  the  form  of  bone-du.st,  guano,  natii^ 
phosphate  of  lime,  composts  of  fresh  ashes,  or  tha 
of  oyster-shell  lime,  or  marl,  if  the  lands  need  liiri 
also. 

4.  No  lands  can  be  preserved  in  a  high  state  t 
fertility  unless  clover  and  the  grasses  are  cultivate 
in  the  course  of  rotation. 

5.  Mould  is  indispensable  in  every  soil,  and 
healthy  supply  can  alone  be  preserved  through  tl 
cultivation  of  clover  and  the  grasses,  the  turnii 
in  of  green  crops,  or  by  the  application  of  compos 
rich  in  the  elements  of  mould. 

6.  All  highly  concentrated  animal  manures  sAi 
increased  ju  value,  and  their  benefits  prolonged,  fcl 
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admixture   with  plaster,  salt,  or  with  pulverized 
charcoal. 

7.  Deep  plowing  greatly  improves  the  productive 
powers  of  every  variety  of  soil  that  is  not  wet. 

8.  Subsoiliug  sound  land — that  is,  land  that  is 
not  wet — is  also  eminently  conducive  to  increased 
production. 

9.  All  wet  land  should  he  drained. 

10.  All  grain  crops  should  be  harvested  before 
the  grain  is  fully  ripe. 

11.  Clover,  as  well  as  grasses,  intended  for  hay, 
should  be  mowed  when  in  bloom. 

12.  Sandy  lands  can  be  most  effectually  im- 
proved by  clay.  When  such  lands  require  liming 
or  marling,  the  lime  or  marl  is  most  beneficially 
applied  when  made  into  composts  with  clay.  In 
slacking  lime,  salt  brine  is  better  than  water. 

13.  The  chopping  or  grinding  of  grain  to  be  fed 
to  stock  operates  as  a  saving  of  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

14.  Draining  of  wet  lands  and  marshes  adds  to 
their  value,  by  making  them  to  produce  more,  and 
by  improving  the  health  of  neighbourhoods. 

15.  To  manure  or  lime  wet  lands,  is  to  throw 
manure,  lime,  and  labour  away. 

16.  Shallow  plowing  operates  to  impoverish  the 
soil,  while  it  decreases  production. 

17.  By  stabling  and  shedding  stock  through  the 
winter,  a  saving  of  one-fourth  the  food  may  be  ef- 
fected :  that  is,  one-fourth  less  food  will  answer 
than  when  the  stock  may  be  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather. 

18.  A  bushel  of  plaster  per  acre,  sown  broad- 
cast over  clover,  wOl  add  one  hundred  per  cent,  to 
its  product. 

19.  Periodical  applications  of  ashes  tend  to  keep 
up  the  integrity  of  soils,  by  supplying  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  organic  substances. 

20.  Thorough  preparation  of  land  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  successful  and  luxuriant  growth  of 
crops. 

j  21.  Abundant  crops  cannot  be  grown  for  a  suc- 
cession of  years,  unless  care  be  taken  to  provide  an 
I  equivalent  for  the  substances  carried  off  the  land 
j  in  the  products  grown  thereon. 
I  22.  To  preserve  meadows  in  their  productiveness, 
I  it  is  necessary  to  harrow  them  every  second  autumn, 
I    apply  top  dressing,  and  roll  them  up. 

[  For  "  The  Friond." 

;  BIOCRAPHICAl  SKETCHES, 

I    Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
MARY    SMITH. 

Account  of  Settlement  of  West  Jersey. 

(Continued  from  page  229.) 

"After  the  English  did  come,  more  and  more, 
there  came  a  sore  distemper  among  the  Indians, 
that  they  died  so  fast  that  in  some  places  their 
bodies  wasted  above  ground,  as  they  could  not  bury 
all  the  dead.  It  was  said  that  an  old  Indian  king 
spake  prophetically  before  his  death,  and  said  the 
Indians  should  decrease,  and  the  English  increase. 

"  It  must  be  allowed,  amongst  all  considerate 
persons,  that  this  was  the  hand  of  Providence  that 
did  thus  provide  and  preserve,  plant  and  pluck  up. 
It  may  be  somewhat  compared  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  when  they  entered  the  land  of  Canaan ;  God 
drove  out  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  made 
room  for  the  Israelites.  Without  any  carnal  wea- 
pon we  entered  the  land,  and  inhabited  therein,  as 
safe  as  if  there  had  been  thousands  of  garrisons ; 
for  the  Most  High  preserved  us,  both  from  harm 
of  man  and  beast.  Tiiis  may  be  of  some  service 
to  future  generations  to  look  on,  and  consider  the 
steps  of  their  fore-elders ;  which,  well  considered, 
may  be  to  their  edification  and  satisfaction. 


"  The  first  settlers,  although  whilst  they  lived  in 
their  native  country,  they  had  plenty  of  all  neces- 
saries and  needful  things,  yet  they  had  such  a 
longing  desire  to  go  to  America,  that  they  could 
not  be  content  to  stay  in  their  own  country,  but 
ventured  themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  and 
all  that  they  had.  It  is  said  in  Holy  Writ :  '  The 
preparation  of  the  heart  in  man  is  of  the  Lord  ; 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  hearts  of  these 
people  were  prepared  for  this  service,  even  to  la- 
bour for  the  replenishing  of  this  land,  it  being  a 
wilderness,  indeed.  They  were  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  also  with  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  altogether  as  pilgrims  and  strangers,  at 
their  fir.st  coming  among  them. 

"  It  appears  that  they  were  zealous  in  porfor 
ing  their  religious  services ;  for  having  no  house  to 
keep  meetings  in,  they  made  a  tent  or  covert  of 
sail-cloth  to  meet  under.  After  they  got  some  little 
houses  to  dwell  in,  then  they  did  keep  their  meet- 
ings in  one  of  them,  until  they  could  build  a  meet- 
ing-house. Thomas  Olive  and  William  Peachy 
were  two  of  the  first  settlers  that  had  a  public  mi 
nistry.  Samuel  Jennings  and  his  wife  Ann  were 
early  comers  to  America,  who  were  of  worthy  me- 
mory, indeed,  with  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
wisdom.  Some  part  of  the  time  he  was  Governor 
of  the  province  of  West  Jersey.  He  was  a  sup- 
pressor of  vice,  and  an  encourager  of  virtue,  sharp 
towards  evil-doers,  but  tender  and  loving  to  them 
that  did  well,  giving  good  counsel  and  wholesome 
advice  to  friends  and  neighbours,  an  able  minister 
of  the  go,spel,  and  laboured  much  therein,  to  the 
comfort  and  edification  of  many  people,  both  in  this 
province  and  other  places. 

"  When  the  English  first  came,  there  were  Fins 
and  Swedes  scattered  by  the  river-side,  and  it  was 
said  that  they  persuaded  the  Indians  that  the  Eng- 
lish did  sell  them  the  small-pox  in  their  match- 
coats.  Whether  it  was  them  [the  Fins  and  Swedes] 
or  not,  the  Indians  were  much  disturbed  about  it, 
and  gathered  themselves  to  consult  what  they 
should  do.  There  stood  up  a  young  prince  among 
them,  and  said,  'In  my  grandfather's  time  the 
small-pox  came,  and  in  my  father's  time  the  small 
pox  came,  and  now  in  my  time  the  small-pox  is 
come.'  He  put  up  his  hands  towards  the  skies 
and  said,  '  It  came  from  above.'  The  rest  of  the 
Indians  assented  to  it.  Thus  God  pleaded  the 
cause  of  his  people  by  the  mouth  of  an  Indian 
prince.  This,  among  divers  other  instances,  is  worth 
our  observation. 

"  They  who  came  first,  were  near  two  years  and 
a  half  before  they  got  a  mill  to  grind  their  corn. 
They  pounded  it  one  day  for  the  next,  yet  they 
were  content,  and  had  their  health  generally  very 
well,  and  very  few  died  for  a  long  time." 

The  land  on  which  Robert  Murfin  settled  with 
his  family,  was  at  Crosswicks,  and  here  in  the  wil- 
derness, his  little  daughter  Mary  learned  of  the 
Indians  their  language,  so  as  to  be  able  fluently  to 
speak  it,  and  to  act  as  interpreter  for  others.  She 
was  possessed  of  a  good  natural  capacity,  wrote 
well,  it  is  said,  for  the  time,  although  she  had  not 
received  much  school  learning.  In  the  year  1695, 
she  was  married  to  Daniel  Smith,  the  first  of  that 
name  in  New  Jersey,  with  whom  she  lived  in  great 
harmony  nearly  fifty  years.  Daniel,  of  whom  we 
have  afready  given  some  account,  was  born  on  the 
14th  of  Eleventh  month,  1665.  At  that  time,  the 
plague  was  in  England,  and  his  father  made  this 
record  of  his  birth  : — "  Daniel,  signifying  the  judg- 
ment of  God  ;  because  at  that  time  the  plague,  and 
other  high  judgments  of  the  Lord,  were  in  a  high 
measure  stretched  over  this  nation." 

Daniel  is  described  as  having  been  benevolent 
and  exemplary,  in  high  reputation  both  in  his  own 


Society  and  in  the  public,  and  his  wife  is  spoken  of 
as  industrious  and  managing  in  her  own  family,  and 
very  serviceable  in  her  neighbourhood.  She  had 
nine  children,  and  endeavoured  through  the  Lord's 
help  to  train  thom  up  in  his  fear.  As  she  submit- 
ted to  the  Lord's  will,  she  grew  in  grace,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  useful  in  the  church  militant. 
A  dispensation  of  gospel  ministry  being  committed 
to  her,  she  endeavoured  in  humility  to  be  faithful 
thereto,  being  zealous  for  the  honour  of  God,  and 
devoted  to  the  good  of  her  fellow-creatures.  In 
the  year  1728,  with  her  valuable  Friend  in  the 
ministry,  Margaret  Preston,  she  visited  the  south- 
ern provinces,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel.  In  this 
journey  she  addressed  a  letter  to  her  son  Benja- 
min, who  was  about  sailing  to  the  West  Indies, 
probably,  with  Thomas  Chalkley.  Her  letter  was 
written  in  Virginia,  and  bears  date  Eighth  mo.  2d, 
1728. 

"  My  Dear  Child, — It  being  somewhat  uncertain 
whether  I  may  get  home  before  thou  goest  abroad  ; 
if  it  should  happen  that  thou  goest  this  fall  of  the 
year,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  thee  with 
these  few  lines,  desiring  thy  prosperity  and  welfare 
every  way. 

"My  tender  advice  to  thee  is,  that  thou  often  think 
of  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.  Live  in 
pure  humihty,  desiring  to  be  acquainted  with  God, 
and  love  his  teachings.  In  his  own  time  he  will 
more  clearly  make  known  to  thee  what  is  his  will, 
and  enable  thee  to  come  up  in  the  true  perform- 
ance of  thy  duty  to  him.  If  thy  whole  trust  and 
reliance  be  continually  upon  the  Lord,  thou  needst 
not  fear  but  he  will  be  thy  great  preserver. 

"  Puzzle  not  thy  thoughts  with  mysteries,  too 
high  or  too  deep.  When  God  is  pleas'ed  to  reveal 
his  secrets  to  us,  he  will  do  it  in  his  own  time,  and 
in  his  own  way.  Let  us  patiently  wait,  and  quietly 
hope,  and  his  preserving  hand  will  be  near,  in  every 
needful  time. 

"  Thus  he  hath  been  to  me,  and  I  am  well  as- 
sured, so  will  he  do  to  thee.  Experience  hath 
brought  me  to  speak  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
of  his  preserving  hand.  When  troubles  and  exer- 
cises are  suffered  to  come,  let  us  be  still  and  quiet, 
till  the  storm  be  over,  and  he  will  say  it  is  enough. 
Then  joyful  hymns  and  thanksgiving  will  arise  and 
come  l)efore  God  with  acceptance,  a  sacrifice  which 
will  be  well  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

"  So,  my  dear  child,  I  do  recommend  thee,  with 
my  own  soul,  to  God  Almighty,  and  to  his  keep- 
ing.    And  now  I  rest 

"  Thy  tender  and  loving  mother, 

"Mary  Smith." 

It  appears  from  a  short  memorial  concerning 
Mary  Smith,  that  she  was,  several  years  before  her 
decease,  confined  with  indisposition.  During  this 
period  she  lost  her  loved  husband.  She  was  ena- 
bled to  bear  all  her  trials  with  fortitude,  and  the 
violent  pains  which  afflicted  her  poor  body,  with 
much  resignation  to  the  Lord's  will.  "  A  few  days 
before  her  departure,  a  relation  going  in  to  see  her, 
^ud  her  in  a  lively  frame  of  mind,  and  her  senses 
quick  and  strong,  though  she  was  extremely  weak 
in  body.  She  told  him  that,  with  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  she  earnestly  desired  a  removal  to  a 
better  world  ;  that  in  this  the  time  of  her  great  dis- 
tress, she  found  Divine  goodness  near,  the  same 
which  had  visited  her  in  her  youthful  days,  and  it 
was  now  her  support :  that  though  works  were  not 
meritorious,  yet  she  found  it  very  comfortable  to 
remember  that  she  had  led  a  virtuous  and  religious 
lite,  and  now  she  found  nothing  in  her  way.  With 
many  more  very  religious  and  sensible  expressions, 
she  died  the  12th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1746,"  aged 
about  72  years. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Decline  of  Slavery  in  lissouri, 
The  24th  number  of  the  Friend,  contains  some 
interesting  editorial  observations  on  this  subject, 
showincf  that  the  pernicious  institution  is  already 
on  the  wane,  and  will  probably,  in  the  course  of 
time,  die  out  in  Missouri.  Among  those  members 
of  the  Legislature  who,  when  the  subject  was 
cently  before  that  body,  had  the  moral  courage  to 
advocate  the  fiause  of  emancipation  and  free  white 
labour,  was  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of  St.  Louis.  His 
speech,  delivered  on  that  occasion,  contains  an  able 
argument  to  prove,  that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  Mis- 
souri to  get  rid  of  slavery  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  take  her  place  with  the  sisterhood  of  free 
States.  But  whether  this  important  and  most  de- 
sirable event  shall  be  brought  about,  with  the  con- 
currence of  those  wielding  the  political  power  of 
the  State,  or  whether  it  shall  continue  to  be  op- 
posed by  laws,  edicts,  and  resolutions,  it  must,  he 
contends,  surely  come,  and  that  at  no  very  distant 
period.  We  annes  a  few  extracts  from  Brown's 
speech,  to  show  the  views  entertained  by  the  friends 
•of  emancipation. 

"  Tliere  is^  sir^  already  a  gradual  criuinci-pation 
act  in  force  in  Missouri.  Even  now  the  move- 
ment, looking  to  the  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves 
in  this  State,  is  in  successful  progress.  The  extinc- 
tion of  the  institution,  as  a  system  in  our  midst,  is, 
at  this  moment,  in  the  course  of  rapid  accomplish- 
ment. This  may  seem  a  strange,  bold,  reckless 
assertion,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  The  time 
at  which  this  act  went  into  operation  I  need  not 
name,  but  that  it  is  in  operation,  I  will  establish  by 
most  convincing  evidence  :  and  that  it  is  an  act, 
more  thorough  in  effect,  and  speedier  in  result, 
than  any  written  law  which  could  be  inscribed 
upon  the  statutes  here,  few  will  doubt  when  they 
come  to  consider  the  proofs.  Look  to  the  labouring 
population  which  is  coming  into  your  State,  which 
is  crowding  your  highways,  which  is  extending 
itself  along  your  streams  and  railways,  which  is 
building  up  flourishing  towns,  laying  out  farms, 
planting  vineyards,  in  all  sections  of  this  State, 
and  you  will  see  the  movement  to  which  I  refer. 
Look  again,  likewise,  and  observe,  that  wherever 
this  population  has  fixed  its  domicil,  or  rested  in 
its  course,  there  it  has  driven  off  the  institution  of 
Slavery  before  it,  as  chaff  before  the  winter  wind, 
and  you  will  then  see  how  potential  it  is  in  its 
enforcement — how  irresistible  in  its  decrees. 

"  The  census  of  Missouri  has  been  taken  during 
the  past  year,  and  now  lies  upon  your  tables,  and 
there  are  startling  facts  revealed  in  that  enumera- 
tion which  will  bear  me  out  in  all  that  I  have  said. 
To  these  I  wish  to  refer  you  for  evidences,  that 
this  abolishment  of  slavery  which  you  are  here 
seeking  to  stifle  and  suppress,  by  paper  manifes- 
tos, is  already  in  force,  and  is  fast  gathering  a 
strength  and  momentum  that  must  soon  crush  out 
all  opposition."  An  examination  of  the  census  ta- 
bles then  follows,  which,  though  valuable  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  point  in  controversy,,  is 
too  long  to  extract  in  extenso.  Our  readers  have 
already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  striking 
facts  presented  by  the  census  referred  to.  The 
speaker  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
twenty-five  counties  there  had  been  an  actual  de- 
crease of  4,443  slaves,  between  1851  and  1856, 
while  in  the  same  period  the  white  population  had 
increased  75,797,  these  being  also  the  counties  in 
which  the  white  emigration  to  the  State  had  princi- 
pally settled.  He  remarks  :  "  It  is  in  these  coun- 
ties chiefly,  that  the  labouring  white  man  has  come 
into  contact  with  the  labouring  .slave  ;  and  it  is 
there,  that  in  the  course  of  but  five  years,  and 
amid   all  the  excitement  of  a  wild  slavery  furor 


which  swept  over  our  State  as  a  tempest  of  desola- 
tion, and  at  a  time  when  men's  lives  were  held  in 
imminent  jeopardy  who  refused  to  accord  a  divin- 
ity to  this  institution — there  and  then — I  say,  the 
energies  of  the  white  man,  his  demand  for  labour, 
his  frugality,  economy,  and  industry,  have  com- 
pelled the  usages  and  institutions  of  slavery  to 
make  room  for  him,  and  go  down  in  the  conflict. 

"  As  another  and  strong  evidence  of  what  I  have 
stated,  that  a  gradual  emancipation  act  is  already 
in  force  in  Missouri,  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
Eepresentatives  to  what  is  transpiring,  and  is  known 
to  be  transpiring,  by  many  now  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice,  in  the  counties  of  this  State  that  bor- 
der upon  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  results  of  the 
systems  of  slave  labour,  and  free  labour,  and  the 
eflects  upon  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  communi- 
ties, are  there  distinctly  visible  in  the  rival  com- 
monwealths. The  Iowa  line  divides  the  two  as 
clearly  and  strikingly  as  the  lucid  line  of  water 
which  distinguishes  the  turbid  and  muddy  torrents 
of  the  Missouri  from  the  blue  and  sparkling  cur- 
rents of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  junction  of  those 
mighty  rivers.  And,  prominent  among  the  facts, 
which  stand  out  from  the  contrast — perhaps  more 
prominent  than  any  other — is  the  relative  price  of 
land  in  the  two  States.  In  Iowa,  land  of  like  soil 
and  situation,  is  fully  twice  as  high  as  in  Missouri. 
This  has  led  recently  to  quite  a  large  emigration 
from  Iowa  to  Missouri,  along  the  border  counties. 
Farmers  who  have  settled  in  Iowa,  are  selling  out 
to  new  comers,  and  making  purchases  in  the  north- 
ern tier  of  counties  of  this  State,  and  the  census 
discloses,  that  the  white  yeomanry,  who  have  taken 
up  their  abode  there,  have  practically  excluded 
slavery  from  their  midst,  and  reduced  it  to  an  in- 
significant fragment  of  the  population.  The  returns 
showed  that  the  ten  counties  adjacent  to  Iowa  con- 
tained 57,255  free  whites,  and  only  871  slaves. 
In  five  years,  the  white  population  of  the  border 
counties  had  increased  31,691,  the  slaves,  238.  In 
all  this  range  slavery  would  seem,  already,  to  be 
extinct  as  a  system,  the  few  remaining  slaves  being 
chiefly  held  as  the  attachments  of  family  pride  or 
the  relics  of  family  inheritance.  It  is  only  in  a  few 
of  the  more  central  counties  of  the  State  that  any 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  had 
taken  place ;  and  the  census  shows  that  the  in- 
crease of  slavery  in  these  counties  has  had  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  natural  increase  of  the  white 
race."  As  an  evidence  of  the  slight  hold  that  sla- 
very as  a*  labour  system  has  upon  a  large  section 
of  the  State,  he  enumerates  twenty-two  counties, 
with  an  aggregate  white  population  of  94,685,  the 
whole  of  which  have  within  their  limits  only  1,019 
slaves. 

"  The  fact,  that  in  twenty-two  counties,  the 
whole  number  of  slaves  is  only  1019,  against  94,- 
684  whites;  the  fact,  that  in  ninety-five  counties, 
the  slave  increase  has  been  only  2262,  or  a  num- 
ber that  is  not  equal  to  the  natural  increase  of 
slaves,  thus  showing  clearly  a  large  exportation 
from  the  State ;  the  fact,  that  in  ten  counties  along 
the  Iowa  line,  slavery  is  but  a  nominal  afi'air,  and 
that  upon  a  population  in  1851,  of  sixty-five  whites 
to  one  slave,  the  increase  since  that  time  has  been 
in  the  ratio  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  whites 
to  every  slave ;  the  fact,  that  near  one  half  of  the 
slave  population  of  Missouri  is  confined  to  twelve 
interior  counties;  the  fact,  that  the  ratio  of  in- 
creased population,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
State,  shows  an  average  of  sixteen  whites  to  one 
slave  ;  and  last,  and  chief  of  all,  the  fact,  that  in 
twenty-five  counties  of  Missouri,  the  actual  number 
of  slaves  has  decreased  rapidly  during  the  last  five 
years — all  these  facts  are  too  important  and  con- 
vincing to  be  ignored  by  even  the  blindest  preju- 


dice that  ever  ran  -nild  in  the  furor  of  slavery  pro- 
pagandism. 

"Is  aught  else  needed  to  the  argument,  that 
Missouri  must  ere  long,  from  the  operation  of  na- 
tural causes,  rid  herself  of  the  institution  of  sla- 
very ?  If  it  be,  I  point  you  to  her  outlying  posi- 
tion amidst  free  territories.  On  the  east  we  have 
Illinois,  a  free  State;  on  the  north  Iowa,  a  free  State; 
and  on  the  west  Kansas,  which  no  one  here  now 
doubts  will,  necessarily,  become  a  free  State.  The 
example  of  their  industrial  white  communities,  and 
the  influence  they  cannot  but  exert  upon  our  own 
citizens,  will  be  sufficient  alone  to  make  the  system 
of  slavery  no  longer  a  desirable  or  profitable  insti- 
tution amongst  us.  Already  the  effect  of  that 
proximity  has  been  felt,  and  large  slaveholders,  in 
the  rich  upland  counties  of  the  west  are  beginning 
to  send  their  slaves  to  a  Southern  market.  The 
cotton  fields  and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana  yield  larger  returns  to  such 
slave  labour  than  the  rural  districts  of  Missouri. 
Hemp  is  the  only  staple  here  left  that  will  pay  for 
investment  in  negroes,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  half 
the  exportation  of  slaves  that  we  see  daily  taking 
place.  Sir,  it  was  but  a  few  days  since  that,  stand- 
ing upon  the  steps  of  this  Capitol,  I  saw,  and  many 
others  saw,  gangs  of  slaves  driven  along  on  their 
route  to  Texas,  there  to  find  new  fields  of  labour. 
That  sight  was  to  me  proof,  strong  as  Holy  Writ, 
that  the  doom  was  fixed  upon  slavery  as  a  system, 
in  the  future  history  of  Missouri." 


Cnjslah  of  Carhmi. — The  diamond,  on  account 
of  its  hardness,  transparency,  brilliancy,  and  rari- 
ty, has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  precious  stones.     It  has  been  long 
known  to  consist  of  pure  carbon  in   a   crystalline 
state.     Chemically,  it  differs  little  from  charcoal, 
black  lead,  or  lampblack ;  it  may  be  readily  burned 
in  oxygen  gas,   and  the   resulting  compound   is 
carbonic  acid — precisely  what  arises  from  the  com- 
bustion of  charcoal.     In  view  of  these   facts,  the  i 
production  of  diamonds  in  the  laboratory  has  long  I 
been  thought  possible ;  and  from  a  charcoal  prepared  I 
from  crystallized  sugar,  M.  Despretz  has  produced  f 
crystals  of  carbon  having  all  the  properties  of  the  ■ 
diamond.     This  result  was  obtained  by  the  long 
continued   action  of  the  galvanic  battery.      The*' 
crystals  are  microscopic,  but  clearly  recognized  as  , 
octahedra,  some  black,  others  transparent.     Gau-j 
den,  the  famous  lapidarj"-,  found  these  crystals  tol 
cut  diamonds  and  rubies,  like  powdered  diamonds  I 
themselves.      It   yet   remains  an   achievement   ofl 
chemical  science  to  produce  these  crystals  of  a  size  I 
suflicient  for  ornamental  purposes.  , 

Alpine  Floicers. — The  Alpine  flowers  have  a 
remarkably  deep  and  vivid  colouring.  The  most 
brilliant  blues  and  reds,  with  a  rich  brown  shad- 
ing to  black,  are  observable  amidst  the  white  and 
yellow  flowers  of  the  low  countries,  and  these  tints 
likewise  seem  to  assume  a  purer  and  more  dazzling  , 
hue  in  these  high  regions.  A  similar  richness  of  | 
colouring  is  met  with  in  the  vegetation  of  Polar  | 
districts,  where  the  hues  not  only  become  more  I 
fiery,  but  undergo  a  complete  alteration  under  the 
influence  of  the  constant  summer  light,  and  the  rays 
of  the  midnight  sun,  white  and  violet  being  often 
deepened  into  a  glowing  purple.  The  Alpine  plants 
often  grow  in  dense  masses,  and  their  extraordi- 
nary splendour  of  colouring  lends,  consequently, 
that  magic  charm  to  the  fresh  green  turf  which  ren- 
ders the  pasture  lands  of  the  High  Alps  so  famous. 
Their  balsamic  fragrance  is  no  less  remarkable  j 
and  characteristic;  from  the  brilliant  auricula 
down  to  the  violet-scented  moss  {bijssus  colithes) 
this  strong  aromatic  property  is  widely  prevalent/ 
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and  far  more  so  than  in  the  low  lands.  As  fur- 
ther cbaraeteristics  of  the  Alpine  Flora  may  be 
mentioned  the  absence  of  plants  possessing  narcotic 
Or  highly  poisonous  qualities,  and  the  marked  d" 
tiuction  of  species  which  exists. — Sketches  of  Nature 
in  the  Alps. 

Tot  "Tlio  Friend." 

Distrust  not  tlic  Power  anil  Mercy  of  God. 

The  judgment  of  the  Lord  upon  David,  for  com- 
manding Israel  and  Judah  to  be  numbered,  may 
afl'ord  us,  in  this  day  of  unbelief  and  presumption, 
an  instructive  lesson,  as  well  as  the  answer  that 
was  given  by  Him  to  Elisha,  when  he  complained 
that  the  prophets  were  slain,  and  the  altars  digged 
down,  and  that  he  was  left  alone,  with  his  own 
life  in  jeopardy ;  for  the  Lord  alone  knoweth  the 
number  of  those  who  have  chosen  Him  to  be  their 
God.  As  it  is  written,  "the  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his;"  and  many  of  the  obscure,  and 
perhaps  despised  ones  amongst  us,  can  no  doubt 
adopt  the  language  of  the  prophet :  "  Doubtless 
thou  art  our  Father,  though  Abraham  be  ignorant 
of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not." 

We  read  that  "  David's  heart  smote  him,  after 
that  he  had  numbered  the  people,  and  he  said  unto 
the  Lord,  I  have  sinned  greatly  in  that  I  have 
done  :  and  now  I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord,  take  away 
the  iniquity  of  thy  servant',  for  I  have  done  very 
foolishly."  And  David  was  permitted  to  choose 
between  afiiiction  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  or  the 
pursuit  of  his  enemies ;  and  this  was  his  choice, 
"  Let  us  now  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  for 
his  mercies  are  very  great;  and  let  me  not  fall 
into  the  hand  of  man."  And  David  afterward 
bore  his  testimony  to  the  benefit  of  affliction,  say- 
ing, "  Before  I  was  afflicted,  I  went  astray,  but 
now  have  I  kept  thy  word." 

It  is  very  presumptuous  in  us  to  be  limiting  the 
power  and  mercy  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
to  our  finite  comprehension,  either  as  it  respects 
ourselves  or  others  ;  for  we  are  bound  to  believe 
that  these  are  infinite ;  and  without  faith  therein, 
it  is  impossible  to  please  Him ;  for  the  gospel  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that 
believeth ;  and  therefore  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  that,  through  the  obedience  of  faith,  many 
who  now  appear  to  have  apostatized  from  the 
Truth,  may  be  brought  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
that  worthy  elder,  George  Fox,  "  We  are  nothing, 
Christ  is  all,"  which  is  a  necessary  preparation 
for  service  in  his  church. 

All  undue  self-estimation  must  be  purged  out  of 
our  hearts,  before  we  can  become  availing  instru- 
ments of  that  heavenly  power,  by  which  the  souls 
of  men  are  redeemed  from  the  world,  and  made 
the  inheritors  of  the  incorruptible  crown  of  right- 
eousness, which  is  in  store  for  all  those  who  love 
the  appearing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts. 
Those  who  arc  preferring  to  sufi'er  for  the  body's 
sake,  with  the  meek,  lowly,  and  self-denying 
Jesus,  instead  of  gratifying  their  own  wills, 
and  forsaking  their  ranks  in  righteousness,  are  en- 
abled to  stand  their  ground  against  all  their  ene- 
mies, experiencing  Christ  to  be  going  on  conquer- 
ing the  blindness  of  prejudice  and  unbelief;  in- 
spiring them  with  holy  confidence  and  fortitude, 
amidst  the  perils  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
even  though  they  may  appear  to  stand  almost 
alone,  in  the  midst  of  talse  brethren. 

Let  us  not  be  dismayed  because  of  the  power  of 
the  defier  of  Israel,  but  endeavour  to  bear  in  mind 
the  sure  mercies  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
that,  through  faith  therein,  we  may  be  enabled  to 
overcome  opposition  to  the  spread  of  Truth — to 
subdue  all  that  is  rising  up  in  our  hearts  against 


the  prevalence  of  gospel  love  and  fellowship,  through 
the  communion  of  the  Spirit  unto  which  we 
called;  that  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  Gospel 
may  be  known  amongst  us,  breaking  down  the 
walls  of  partition  which  the  enemy  of  our  peace 
and  salvation  has  raised  in  our  midst,  alienating 
our  afl'ections  one  from  another,  and  weakening 
our  hands  in  the  support  of  the  testimonies  of  Truth, 
to  which  we  are  all  called. 

In  the  faith  and  love  of  the  Gospel  is  our  strength, 
and  every  evil  disposition  found  within  us  tending 
to  undermine  and  destroy  these,  must  be  purged 
out  of  our  hearts,  in  order  that  we  maybe  counted 
worthy  of  the  trust  that  has  been  committed  to  us, 
through  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church,  who  designed  that  we  should  be 
come  a  -peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works 
— that  we  should  be  made  the  instruments  for 
displaying  the  banner  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness 1 1  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  thatothers,  be- 
holding the  good  works  wrought  in  andthrough  us 
might  be  led  to  glorify  our  Father  in  heaven. 

There  was  never  greater  need  of  faithful  stand 
ard-bearers  than  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
spirit  of  licentiousness,  vindictiveness,  and  retalia- 
tion, is  so  deplorably  manifested  amongst  men  of 
difl'erent  ranks,  instead  of  their  being  guided  by 
Divine  wisdom,  which  would  lead  all  into  self-denial 
and  a  willingness  to  endure  reproach  and  sufi'ering 
for  righteousness'  sake.  Let  us  then  keep  ourselves 
retired  from  unlawful  intercourse  with  such, 
they  be  permitted  to  take  our  crown — to  rob  us  of 
our  strength,  to  frustrate  the  design  of  the  Head 
of  the  Church  respecting  us. 

Fossils. — In  one  of  the  midland  counties  of 
England  an  extraordinary  bed  of  fossils  has  been 
accidentally  discovered.  They  are  pronounced  to 
be  marine  vegetables — fungi  and  algse,  and  fuci 
Their  variety  of  shape  is  fantastic  beyond  descrip 
tion,  and  their  number  immense.  Specimens  have 
been  submitted  to  competent  examiners,  who  state 
that  they  are  unlike  any  known  fossils  yet  depicted 
or  described  in  geological  or  botanical  works,  or 
any  that  have  come  under  their  observation  before. 

For  "  The  Friend. 

Jndge  Jl'lean's  Opiaion. 

(Continued  from  page  231.) 

The  Judge,  in  the  outset,  denies  that  the  plea  of 
want  of  jurisdiction  is  legally  presented  for  their 
determination  by  the  action  of  the  courts  below. 
But  assuming  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  the 
right  to  dismiss  the  case,  if  it  clearly  perceived 
that  the  Circuit  Court  had  no  jurisdiction,  whether 
such  a  plea  has  been  made  or  not,  the  Judge, 
while  he  shows  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  course,  goes  on  to  say  : 

Now,  the  plea  which  raises  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
in  my  judgment  is  radically  defective.  The  gravamen 
of  the  plea  is  this  :  "  That  the  plaintiff  is  a  negro  of 
African  descent,  his  ancestoi-s  being  of  pure  African 
blood,  and  were  brought  into  this  country,  and  sold  as 
negro  slaves.'' 

There  is  no  averment  in  this  plea  which  shows,  or  con- 
duces to  show,  an  inability  in  the  plaintiff  to  sue  in  ihe 
Circuit  Court.  It  does  not  affege  that  the  plaintiff  had 
his  domicil  in  any  other  State,  nor  that  he  is  not  a  free 
man  in  Jlissouri.  lie  is  averred  to  have  had  a  negro 
ancestry,  but  this  does  not  show  that  he  is  not  a  citizen 
of  Missouri,  within  the  meauing  of  the  act  of  Congress 
authorizing  him  to  sue  in  the  Circuit  Court.  It  has  never 
been  held  necessary,  to  constitute  a  citizen  within  the 
act,  that  he  should  have  the  qualifications  of  an  elector. 
Females  and  minors  may  sue  in  the  Federal  courts,  and 
so  may  any  individual  who  has  a  permanent  domicil  in 
the  State  under  whose  laws  his  rights  are  protected,  and 
to  which  he  owes  allegiance. 

Being  born  under  our  Constitution  and  laws,  no  na- 
turalization is  required,  as  one  of  foreign  birth,  to  make 
him  a  citizen.     The  most  general  and  appropriate  defini- 


tion of  the  term  citizen  is  "  a  freeman."  Being  a  free- 
man, and  having  his  domicil  in  a  State  difl'erent  from 
that  of  the  defendant,  be  is  a  citizen  within  the  act  of 
Congress,  and  the  courts  of  the  Union  are  open  to  him. 

After  examining  and  answering  sundry  argu- 
ments urged  by  counsel  to  induce  the  Court  to  dis- 
miss the  case,  the  Judge  remarks  : 

■rhe  pleader  has  not  the  boldness  to  allege  that  the 
plaintiff  is  a  slave,  as  that  would  assume  against  him  the 
matter  in  controversy,  and  embrace  the  entire  merits  of 
the  case  in  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction.  But  beyond  tho 
facts  set  out  in  the  plea,  the  court,  to  sustain  it,  must  as- 
sume the  plaintiff  to  be  a  slave,  which  is  decisive  on  the 
merits.  This  is  a  short  and  an  eU'ectual  mode  of  decid- 
ing the  cause ;  but  I  am  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  sanctioned 
by  any  known  rule  of  pleading. 

And  further : 

In  the  argument,  it  was  said  that  a  coloured  citizen 
would  not  he  an  agreeable  member  of  society.  This  ia 
more  a  matter  of  taste  than  of  law.  Several  of  the  States 
have  admitted  persons  of  colour  to  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  in  this  view  have  recognized  them  as  citizens;  and 
this  has  been  done  in  the  slave,  as  well  as  the  free  States. 
On  the  question  of  citizenship,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
we  have  not  been  very  fastidious.  Under  the  late  treaty 
with  Mexico,  we  have  made  citizens  of  all  grades,  com- 
binations, and  colours.  The  same  was  done  in  the  ad- 
mission (if  I.MiiiM  ;;.i  ,111. 1  Florida.  No  one  ever  doubted, 
and  no  1 .1,  1       ■:  ilmt  the  people  of  these  territo- 

ries did  mi  i  riis  under  the  treaty.  They  have 

e.verci.-t(i  ^il.  ■!  ■■  ii^.i  ul  citizens,  without  being  natu- 
ralized under  the  acts  uf  Congress. 

The  important  principles  involved  in  the  case, 
are  thus  enumerated  : 

1.  The  locality  of  slavery,  as  settled  by  this  court  and 
the  courts  of  the  States. 

2.  The  relation  which  the  Federal  government  bears 
to  slavery  in  the  States. 

3.  The  power  of  Congress  to  establish  territorial  gov- 
ernments, and  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery 
therein. 

4.  The  effect  of  taking  slaves  into  a  new  S'ate  or  ter- 
ritory, and  so  holding  them,  where  slavery  is  prohibited. 

5.  'Whether  the  return  of  a  slave  under  the  control  of 
his  master,  after  being  entitled  to  his  freedom,  reduces 
him  to  his  former  condition. 

6.  Are  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri, 
on  the  questions  before  us,  binding  on  this  court,  withiu 
the  rule  adopted  ? 

In  relation  to  the  "locality  of  .slavery,"  the 
Judge  declares  that  slavery  can  exist  only  where 
it  is  expressly  recognized  by  law. 

The  civil  law  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  it 
is  believed,  without  an  exception,  is,  that  slavery  can 
exist  only  within  the  territory  where  it  is  established  ; 
and  that,  if  a  slave  escapes,  or  is  carried  beyond  such 
territory,  his  master  cannot  reclaim  him,  unless  by  vir- 
tue of  some  express  stipulation. 

This  position  is  established  by  many  authorities. 
He  thus  notices  the  objection  raised  to  this  deci- 
sion : 

To  the  position,  that  slavery  can  only  exist  except  under 
the  authority  of  law,  it  is  objected,  that  in  few  if  in  any 
instances  has  it  been  esiablislied  by  statutory  enactment. 
This  is  no  answer  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  court. 
Almost  all  the  principles  of  the  common  law  had  their 
foundation  in  usage.  Slavery  was  introduced  into  the 
lonies  of  this  country  b3'  Great  Britain.  ;it  .nn  early 
period  of  their  history,  and  it  was  jiniti-.  i.  il  ami  rlimi-li- 

itil  it  became  incorporated  into  tin-  .m!,  mi,!!  policy. 

mmaterial  whether  a  system  of  ,-,;nci\  w.i,-  intro- 
duced by  express  law,  or  otherwise,  if  it  h.a  e  tlie  autho- 
rity of  law.  There  is  no  slave  State  where  the  institu- 
tion is  not  recognized  and  protected  by  statutory  enact- 
ments and  judicial  decisions.  Slaves  are  made  property 
by  the  laws  of  the  slave  States,  and  as  such  are  liable  to 
the  claims  of  creditors  ;  they  descend  to  heirs,  are  taxed, 
and  in  the  South  they  are  a  subject  of  commerce. 

In  relation  to  the  second  point,  "  the  relation 
which  the  Federal  government  bears  to  slavery," 
Judge  maintains  that  slavery  is  emphatically  a 
State  institution. 

The  only  connection  which  the  Federal  government 
holds  with  slaves  in  a  State,  arises  from  that  provision 
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of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  '-No  person  held 
to  service  or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law 
or  reo-ulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labour,  but  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labour  may  be  due." 

This  being  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, it  rest's  mainly  for  its  execution,  as  has  been  held, 
on  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union;  and  so  far  as  the 
rendition  of  fugitives  from  labour  has  become  a  subject 
of  judicial  action,  the  Federal  obligation  has  been  faith- 
fully discharged. 

This  position  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  argu- 
ment, and  enforced  by  precedent,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Judge  says  : 

I  prefer  the  lights  of  JIadison,  Hamilton,  and  Jay,  as  a 
means  of  construing  the  Constitution  in  all  its  bearings, 
rather  than  to  look  behind  that  period,  into  a  traffic 
which  is  now  declared  to  be  piracy,  and  punished  with 
death  by  Christian  nations.  I  do  not  like  to  draw  the 
sources  of  our  domestic  relations  from  so  dark  a  ground. 
Our  independence  was  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of 
freedom  ;  and  whUe  I  admit  the  Government  was  not 
made  especially  for  the  coloured  race,  yet  many  of  them 
were  citizens  of  the  New  England  States,  and  exercised 
therights  of  suffrage  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  it  was  not  doubted  by  any  intelligent  person  that  its 
tendencies  would  greatly  ameliorate  their  condition. 

Many  of  the  States,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  shortly  afterward,  took  measures  to  abolish 
slavery  within  their  respective  jurisdictions ;  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  a  belief  was  cherished  by  the  lead- 
ing men,  South  as  well  a^s  North,  that  the  institution  of 
Slavery  would  gradually  decline,  until  it  would  become 
extinct.  The  increased  value  of  slave  labour,  in  the 
culture  of  cotton  and  sugar,  prevented  the  realization  of 
this  expectation.  Like  all  other  communities  and  Stater 
the  South  were  influenced  by  what  they  considered  t 
be  their  own  interests. 

But  if  we  are  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  dark  ages 

of  the  world,  why  confine  our  view  to  coloured  slavery  ? 

On  the  same  principles,  white  men  were  made  slaves. 

All  slavery  has  its  origin  in  power,  and  is  against  right, 

(To  be  contiuueJ.) 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  mo. 


the  inde- 


I4th. 


The  British  Ministry  have  announced  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  and  a  new  election  to  take  place  in  the  Fifth 
mouth.  On  finding  their  course  in  regard  to  the  Chinese 
war  disapproved  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, they  determined,  instead  of  resigning,  that  an  ap- 
peal should  be  made  to  the  people  to  ascertain  their 
wishes  with  regard  to  the  future.  The  approaching  elec- 
tion for  new  members  has  excited  much  interest  in  Eng- 
land. Lord  Palmerston  continued  to  receive  addresses 
of  confidence,  and  it  was  supposed  a  majority  would  be 
elected,  favourable  to  his  policy.  A  large  portion  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  press,  appear,  however,  to  consider  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  forces  at  Canton  as  a  gross 
and  flagrant  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

From  Canton  news  had  been  received  of  the  seizure  of 
the  British  opium  depot  by  the  Chinese.  Accounts  from 
the  north  of  China,  received  at  St.  Petersburg,  state  that 
the  government  at  Pekin  is  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  the 
treasury  empty,  and  that  the  Chinese  and  Mantchoris 
were  in  open  hostility.  Reinforcements  were  being  sent 
to  Admiral  Seymour,  from  England. 

The  Ministry  state  that  the  treaty  recently  negotiated 
with  Persia,  was  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  Persia  under- 
took to  evacuate  Herat  within  three  months  after  its  ra- 
tification, and  upon  the  fulfilment  of  that  condition, 
England  would  immediately  evacuate  the  Persian  terri 
tory.  Commercial  advantages  were  also  gained,  as  Eng 
land  was  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  the  most  favour 
ed  nations,  while  all  further  disputes  between  Persia  an( 
Affghanistan  were  to  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
England. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady,  and  without' 
change  in  prices.  Breadstuffs  dull.  Western  Canal 
flour,  285.  a  29s. ;  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  305.  a 
31.S.  The  money  market  was  more  stringent.  Consols, 
935.  Trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England, 
continued  inactive  and  quite  unsatisfactory. 

The  Conference  on  the  Neufchatel  question  commenced 


at  Paris  on  the  5th  ult.  It  seemed  as  though  conces- 
sions on  both  sides  would  be  needed  in  order  to  terminate 
the  dispute  amicably. 

ain,    preparations   for   the   expedition   against 
Mexico  continued.     It  was  thought  the  hostilities  would 
be  limited  to  a  blockade  and  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  would  not  embrace  operations  on  land.    The  Espana, 
the  government  organ,  demands  that  France  and  Eng- 
land shall  call  on  the  United  States  to  remain  neutral. 
A  special  Mexican  Minister   is  said  to  have  arrived  at 
Southampton,  en  route  to  Madrid,  to   arrange  the  diffi- 
Ity.     It  was  reported  that  Napoleon  had  offered  to  act 
a  mediator  on  the  behalf  of  Spain. 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  presented  to  France  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  also  the  Palace  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Russian  army  in  Circassia  had  suffered  another 
defeat.  A  Russian  corps  of  3000  men  had  been  received 
with  enthusiasm  at  Tabriz.  The  Russian  army  destined 
to  act  against  the  Affghans  had  been  reinforced.  Rus- 
sia was  "seeking  to  occupy  the  Khannate  of  Khoukand, 
with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  its  frontier  to  the  Eng- 
lish possessions.  The  Sovereign  of  Bokara,  alarmed  at 
these  projects  of  invasion  on  the  part  of  Russia,  had 
licited  the  mediation  of  the  Sultan  t 
pendence  of  Khoukand. 

CUBA.— Havana  dates  to  the  2oth  ult.,  state  that 
troops  were  being  concentrated  at  that  city  for  embarka- 
tion to  Mexico.  The  condition  of  the  Island  was  prospe- 
rous. Sugars  were  in  more  active  demand,  and  prices 
had  advanced.  The  duty  on  maize  had  been  reduced 
one-third.     Many  of  the  cane-fields  had  been  burned. 

UNITED  STATES.— -STansas  Affairs.— The  Free  State 
Convention  which  met  at  Topeka  on  the  12th  ult.,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  largest  body  that  ever  assembled  in 
Kansas,  and  much  enthusiasm  was  manifested.  The 
Convention  adopted  the  resolution  not  to  participate  in 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, provided  for  by  the  late  Legislature.  A  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Convention,  to  frame  a  petition  to 
the  President,  asking  that  the  public  lands  be  held  sub- 
ject to  pre-emption  for  ten  years  from  the  present  time. 
The  President  has  appointed  Robert  J.  Walker,  Governor, 
and  Frederic  P.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  Ter- 
ritory. Both  are  Southern  men.  Walker  is  by  birth  a 
Pennsylvanian,  but  has  resided  for  many  years  in  the 
South.  The  Policy  of  recognizing  the  present  statutes 
of  the  territory  as  valid,  is  to  be  continued.  It  is  und 
stood  the  administration  have  resolved  that  the  la 
shall  be  maintained,  and  have  full  confidence  in  the  new 
Governor  carrying  out  his  instructions. 

California. — The  steamer  Illinois  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  28th  ult.,  from  Aspinwall,  with  513  Californ: 
passengers,  and  $1,137,128  in  gold.  She  brings  San 
Francisco  dates  to  Third  mo.  5th.  The  steamer  Gold. 
Age  had  arrived  at  Panama  with  280  passengers  and 
§f, 445,5  79  in  treasure.  The  steamer  Panama,  from  San 
Juan  del  Snr,  brought  to  Panama  125  deserters  from 
Walker,  all  in  a  very  destitute  condition.  Their  passage 
to  the  United  States  was  paid  by  the  Costa  Rican  gov- 
ernment, and  100  were  taken  on  board  the  steamer 
Grenada,  for  New  Orleans,  and  25  came  per  Illinois  to 
New  York.  Walker  is  strongly  fortified  at  Rivas,  and 
will  defend  it  at  all  hazards,  although  he  has  only  a 
force  of  600  men,  and  is  getting  short  of  provisions.  He 
is  hemmed  in  with  3000  Costa  Ricans,  and  the  States  of 
Honduras,  Salvador  and  San  Jose  are  furnishing  and 
have  forwarded  3000  more  to  join  the  Costa  Ricans, 
making  a  total  of  6000  troops  of  the  allied  army.  The 
wet  weather  in  California  has  caused  considerable  de- 
struction of  property  by  floods.  The  State  Treasurer, 
Dr.  Bates,  and  the  Comptroller,  Whitman,  have  been  im- 
peached in  the  State  Assembly,  and  their  trial  is  to  take 
place  before  the  Senate.  The  Supreme  Court  has  again 
decided  that  all  State  debts  over  §300,000  are  unconsti- 
tutional, and  a  committee  in  the  Senate  has  reported 
such  liabilities  as  void.  A  rich  deposit  of  coal  has  been 
found  near  Mormon  Island,  twenty-two  miles  east  of 
Sacramento  city,  near  the  terminus  of  the  railroad. 

Oregon  dates  to  Second  mo.  26th  had  been  received. 
The  winter  had  been  much  more  severe  than  for  many 
years  before,  the  snow  being  so  deep  in  the  interior  as  to 
impede  the  roads,  and  cause  great  sufi'ering  to  the  stock. 
Good  iron  ore  has  been  found  on  the  Tanlatin  river.  In 
Washington  territory,  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain  had 
fallen  recently.  Two  express  men  were  frozen  to  death, 
during  the  late  cold  weather,  between  Walla  Walla  and 
the  Dalles. 

Jjoffoia. — Advices  from  Bogota  to  Second  mo.  19th, 
state  that  the  propositions  of  Morse,  the  United  States 
Commissioner,  will  not  be  accepted. 

New  To;-*.— Mortality  last  week,  445.  Of  scarlet  fever, 
46.  The  exports  of  specie  from  this  port,  from  First  mo. 
1st  to  Third  mo.  28th,  have  been  $4,983,288.     On  the 


28th,  sales  of  good  red  Southern  wheat,  at  §1,40;  corn, 
67  cts.  a  70  cts. 

Philadelphia.^yioTlaVity  last  week,  201. 

The  Mississippi  River.— Oa  the  25th,  ther*  wag  again  a 
__fficient  depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  ships  reported  outside  had  got  over,  and  were 
going  up  to  New  Orleans. 

Conflagrations.— Oa  the  22d,  a  fire  occurred  at  Ply- 
mouth, Indiana,  by  which  nearly  the  whole  business 
portion  of  the  town'was  destroyed.  On  the  28th,  a  dis- 
astrous explosion  and  fire  occurred  at  St.  Louis,  which 
was  caused  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol  into 

:annister  of  powder.     Several  persons  were  killed,  and 

lers  injured. 

The  Sugar  Crop  of  Mauritius.— The  sugar  culture  is 
rapidly  extending  in  this  island.  In  1839,  the  crop 
amounted  to  64,886,000  pounds  ;  in  1848,  to  1 19,430,000 
pounds;  that  of  1856  is  estimated  at  231,000,000  pounds. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-school  at 
West-town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the 
10th  of  Fourth  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Comiriitee  ou 
Admissions,  meet  the  same  day  ;  the  fo^pier  at  4  o'clock, 
and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi-annual  exami-  ^^ 
nation  of  the  schools,  commencing  on  Third-day  morn-  ,' 
ing,  the  7th  of  the  month. 

THOiiAS  KiMBEK,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Third  mo.  28th,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  man, 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  children, 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Eeenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Associa- 
tion, will  be  held  at  Committee-room,  Arch  street  Meet- 
ing-house, on  Second-day  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock.  Fifth 
mo.  nth,  1857.  Charles  Ellis,  Sec'y. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDES^G-SCHOOL  AT  WEST-TOWN. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will   close  on  the 

10th  of  Fourth  month.      The  children  who  return  to  the 

11  take  the  morning  cars   at  West  Chester,  and 

n  the  city,  about  half  past  9  o'clock. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  1 1th  of  Fifth  month.  Those  who  intend 
sending  children  to  the  School,  will  please  make  early 
application  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintendent,  at  the 
School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Third  mo.  I7th,  1857. 

WANTED. 

A  Teacher,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at  Had- 

donfield.     A  Friend  with  a  family  can  be  accommodated, 

as  there  is  a  convenient  dwelling-house,   adjoining  the 

school-room.     Application  may  be  made  to 

Third  mo.  3d,  1857. 


ity,^ 


Married,  on  the  25th  ult.,  ! 
on  Twelfth  street,  Edward 
HcTCHiN,  both  of  this  city. 


Friends'  Meeting-house, 

BONSALL,     to    MaKT    B. 


Died,  on  the  21st  of  Third  month,  1857,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son,  Ferree  Brinton,  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pa.,  Lydia  Brixton  ;  an  esteemed  elder  of  Sadsbury 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  her  age. 
Humility,  benevolence,  and  social,  afi'ectionate  kindness, 
were  conspicuous  in  the  deportment  of  this  dear  aged 
Friend. 

,  on  the  27th  of  the  Third  month,  in  the  76th  year 

of  her  age,  Mary  B.  Smith,  widow  of  the  late  Robert 
Smith  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia. 

EOBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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^_    Bary  lyon. 

(Continued  from  paye  234.) 

"  It  seems  to  me  more  and  more  important  that 
the  professed  followers  of  the  Lamb  should  com- 
mence their  christian  course,  guided  by  the  pure 
and  perfect  standard  of  Truth.  Is  it  not  too  true 
that  many  take  their  course  from  those  around 
them,  and  on  that  account  live  a  life  which  leads 
others  justly  to  inquire,  <  What  do  ye  more  than 
others'!"  During  all  these  years,  I  know  not  how 
I  many,  just  commencing  a  life  of  godliness,  may 
have  received  an  impression  from  me,  which  will 
be  felt  all  their  lives.  May  I,  in  this,  be  saved  from 
blood-guiltiness.  But  I  tremble  lest  even  this  win- 
ter should  bear  witness  against  me.  You  know 
that  I  frequently  feel  that  f  can  do  little  or  nothintr 
:to  aid  christians  in  a  life  of  holiness.  In  this  re*^ 
spect  my  responsibility  is  greater  than  ever  before; 
[indeed  it  is  so  great,  that  I  know  not  what  to  do. 
Almost  half  my  pupils  have  more  or  less  hope  that 
they  are  the  friends  of  the  Kedeemer.  Several 
have  indulged  this  hope  but  a  few  months  ;  in  some 
It  is  like  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  distant  taper. 
il3ut  few  can  be  considered  established  christians ; 
:and  of  scarcely  any  have  I  much  evidence  that 
they  possess  deep  feeling  and  a  lively  faith.  These 
iprecious  souls  have  been  sent  here  by  the  provi- 
idence  of  God  ;  but  what  to  do  I  know  not.  I  am 
weaker  than  weakness  itself,  and  my  wisdom  is  al- 
together folly.  May  I  be  more  and  more  sensible 
of  the  preciousness  of  the  direction,  '  If  any  of  you 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God.'  " 

Although  her  views  may  have  differed  from  ours 
on  some  points  connected  with  the  work  of  religion 
her  example  is  worthy  of  our  application,  in  the 
constant  desire  .she  felt  and  manifested  towards  her 
pupils  for  the  work  of  their  soul's  salvation.  She 
was  sensible  at  times  that  her  own  mind  and  that 
at  her  pupils  might  be  over- absorbed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  and  thereby  shut  out  the  one 
thing  needful.  Still  she  was  often  brought  to  feel 
the  paramount  importance  of  learning  in  the  school 
Df  Christ.  It  would  be  well  for  teachers  in  our 
religious  Society  to  reflect,  whether  they  have  the 
Jverlasting  welfare  of  their  scholars  sufficiently  at 
rt ;  and  by  precept  and  example  are  engaged 
ihereby  to  turn  them  to  the  inspeaking  voice  of 
;heir  Saviour. 

In  the  First  month  of  1828,  she  says  to  her 
Tiend,  Z.  P.  G. :  "I  have  told  you  that  the  trus- 
ses of  this  academy  (Ashfield)  consider  it  undesi- 
able  to  break  the  course  of  a   regular   school 


through  the  year,  by  having  a  school  exclusively 
for  females  in  the  winter.  I  have  therefore  decided 
to  leave  Ashfield  after  the  present  winter.  I  find 
that  this  academy,  where  I  have  received  so  much 
instruction,  and  where  I  have  laboured  so  much 
from  time  to  time,  has  taken  a  firmer  hold  of  my 
affections  than  I  had  supposed.  It  seems  like  bid- 
ding an  old  friend  farewell,  whom  I  do  not  expect 
to  meet  again.  But  he  who  knows  how  to  temper 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  has  ordered  all  the 
circumstances  in  much  mercy."  Under  the  pros- 
pect of  change  from  this  seminary,  she  says  :  "  I 
have  been  too  much  inclined  to  seek  to  direct  my 
own  path.  May  I  be  saved  from  this.  The  Lord 
in  great  mercy  has  given  me  a  field  of  labour ;  so 
that  for  several  years  I  have  not  doubted  the  path 
of  duty.  The  privilege  of  labouring  is  to  me  more 
and  more  precious.  I  would  not  choose  the  spot. 
I  would  not  choose  the  circumstances.  To  be  able 
to  do  something,  is  a  privilege  of  which  I  am  al- 
together unworthj'.  Should  I  be  laid  aside  as  a 
aseless  servant,  it  would  be  just.  I  would  humbly 
seek  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  labour  faithfully 
and  successfully,  that  I  may  be  saved  from  those 
temptations  which  my  feeble  heart  cannot  withstand, 
and  that  I  may  be  blessed  with  whatever  may  be 
desirable  for  health  of  body  and  health  of  mind, 
and  for  general  usefulness.  For  little  else  of  this 
world  do  I  feel  at  present  that  I  ought  to  ask. 
May  I  be  the  Lord's,  spirit,  and  soul,  and 
body." 

Speaking  of  the  winding  up  of  her  school  at  Ash- 
field, and  of  the  religious  feelings  spread  over  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  she  remarks  :  "  The  work  was 
very  still ;  so  much  so,  that  many  in  town  knew 
scarcely  anything  about  it.  Our  school  exercises 
were  as  usual.  Many  of  our  friends  who  visited 
observed  nothing  to  mark  this  as  the  place  where 
the  Spirit  was  operating  so  powerfully,  except  a 
general  stillness,  and  here  and  there  a  deeply 
solemn  countenance.  But  to  us  connected  with  the 
school,  the  work  has  appeared  great  and  wonderful 
We  have  daily  said  to  each  other  :  'Can  this  be 
true  V  It  has  been  carried  on  so  independently  of 
means,  that  we  have  frequently  felt  that  our  best 
hopes  might  be  easily  blasted,  and  as  frequently 
that  the  Lord  could  work,  and  none  could  binder. 
We  have  all  had  the  conviction  daily,  that  this 
work  is  wholly  of  the  Lord.  The  effect  of  this  re- 
vival on  those  who  indulged  a  hope  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school,  has  been  favourable. 
Many  of  them  seemed  to  leave  the  school,  with  a 
much  higher  sense  of  their  obligation  to  labour  con- 
tinually for  the  kingdom  of  Christ." 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  Z.  P.  Grant  removed  fi-om 
Derry  to  Ipswich,  Mass.,  where  a  large  number  of 
her  pupils  followed  her.  Mary  Lyon,  as  before,  co- 
operated personally  with  this  friend  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  kept  up  her  winter  school  at  Buckland, 
the  two  following  years.  The  school  at  Derry  had 
not  been  open  during  the  winter  j  at  Ipswich,  it 
was  in  operation  through  the  year.  Near  the  close 
of  her  first  summer  in  Ipswich,  M.  L.  was  confined 
with  bilious  fever,  from  which  she  had  not  entirely 
recovered,  when  she  went  to  her  friends  in  Frank- 
lin county.  She  met  with  a  severe  trial  in  the  sick- 
ness and  subsequent  derangement  of  one  of  her  sis- 


ters, and  decline  in  the  health  of  this  sister's  hus- 
band, leaving  five  children,  the  oldest  only  in  the 
eighth  year  of  her  age,  like  oiphans  while  their 
parents  were  living.  She  says,  in  a  letter :  "  It 
seems  to  me  more  and  more  that  we  must  expect 
afilictions  in  this  world  ;  but  I  think  it  appears  to 
me  more  and  more,  too,  that  they  are  no  cause  of 
despondency.  I  feel  that  it  is  safe  trusting  in  God ; 
that  he  is  a  sure  rock,  which  can  never  be  removed. 
I  believe  that  the  blessings  of  this  life  are  very 
great,  and  will  continue  to  be  so ;  and  that  trials 
are  trials  under  all  circumstances.  But  I  think  I 
can  faintly  see  that  there  is  a  foundation  for  sup- 
port, when  this  world  is  not  made  all  in  all."  "  My 
sickness  and  all  its  attendant  consequences,  seem 
to  me  a  small  trial,  compared  with  what  I  am  now 
called  to  experience  on  account  of  my  sister's 
family." 

Her  last  school  in  Buckland  closed  in  the  spring 
of  1830.  Writing  to  one  of  her  sisters  from  Buck- 
land,  she  says  ;  "  It  is  now  a  week  since  I  parted 
with  my  pupils.  I  should  be  glad  to  give  you  a 
description  of  this  school,  but  it  is  impossible.  Per- 
haps the  thought  of  its  being  my  last  one  in  Frank- 
county,  has  rendered  it  doubly  dear.  I  believe 
that  my  schools  have  been  more  and  more  interest- 
ing every  winter,  and  we  all  think  this  has  been 
the  most  so  of  all.  I  have  never  witnessed  such 
an  improvement  in  moral  character,  in  ardent  de- 
sire to  possess  meekness,  humility,  patience,  per- 
severance, lie."  She  appears  to  have  gone  to  the 
Ipswich  school  in  the  spring,  and  after  having  been 
there  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  for  one  year  and  a 
half  continuouslj',  the  principal  committed  the 
charge  of  it  to  her,  and  sought  the  restoration  of 
her  health  in  a  milder  climate.  Though  unable  to 
resume  her  active  labours  until  the  spring  of  1833, 
the  hope  of  a  more  speedy  return  led  to  a  copious 
correspondence  between  them.  In  this,  Blary  Lyon 
found  her  pastime,  generally  filling  a  sheet  of  folio- 
post  weekly.  One  morning  she  had  a  visit  in  the 
school  from  Joseph  Emmorson,  of  whom  she  en- 
tertained an  exalted  opinion  for  his  purity  ;  yet 
after  making  allowance  for  some  of  his  sentiments, 
she  exclaims  in  one  of  her  letters,  "  0,  for  a  mul- 
titude of  such  souls  as  his  !  The  more  I  see  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  more  I  admire,  the  more  I  love 
such  a  spirit  as  his.  What  a  delightful  place  will 
heaven  be  !  Thanks  be  to  God,  that  nothing  shall 
enter  there  that  defileth  or  maketh  a  lie  !  "Shall 
we,  my  dear  sister,  after  passing  through  this  wick- 
ed world,  and  having  been  so  severely  tried  with 
our  own  evil  hearts, — ^shall  we,  being  washed  and 
made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  be  permit- 
ted, through  rich,  free,  and  wonderful  grace,  to  sit 
down  in  that  holy  place,  where  there  shall  be  no 
more  pollution,  no  more  pride,  no  more  selfishness, 
no  more  disobedience  to  God  ;  where  we  shall  no 
more  be  distressed  with  our  own  sin,  no  more  pain- 
ed with  the  sins  of  others  ?  May  you,  my  dearest 
friend,  be  ripening  more  and  more,  continually,  for 
that  blessed  home." 

In  the  year  1832,  Mary  Lyon  lost  two  sisters 
within  one  month,  for  whom  she  felt  a  strong  af- 
fection— one  died  at  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut;  of  whom,  she  says,  "there  was 
nothiuK  peculiarly  trying  in  her  last  sickness  and 
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dtat'a ;  and  now,  I  trust,  sbc  is  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  clothed,  and  in  her  right  mind."  In  the 
Eleventh  month  of  this  year,  she  writes  to  Z.  P. 
Grant :  "A  week  ago  I  mailed  a  letter  for  jou, 
•which  was  a  little  later  than  I  designed,  on  account 
of  a  severe  cold.  I  have  now  quite  recovered. 
Goodness  and  mercy  follow  me  continually.  I 
feel  so  well  every  morning,  when  I  rise,  that  I  do 
emphatically  enjoy  health.  My  daily  business, 
connected  with  school,  is  peculiarly  sweet  and  de- 
lightful. I  do  not  think  I  ever  did  love  a  school 
so  much  in  so  short  time.  There  is  an  unusual  even- 
ness and  uniformity  in  my  feelings,  freedom  from 
excitement,  or  any  rising  above  the  common  level. 
I  often  say  to  myself,  '  How  sweet  are  all  my  la- 
bours !  how  sweet  is  life  !'  In  what  I  have  said,  I 
have  not  referred  to  religious  enjoyment.  I  find 
great  cause  for  daily  repentance  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Though  I  often  walk  in  darkness,  and  see  no  light ; 
I  am  not  left  to  wander  long  without  any  light.  In 
my  own  experience,  I  have  abundant  evidence,  that 
the  Saviour  is  ready,  not  only  to  forgive  seven 
time.s,  but  seventy  times  seven.  I  have  been  very 
much  interested,  within  a  few  days,  in  some  parts 
of  Scripture  which  treat  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
How  boundless  is  the  love  of  Christ  in  the  way  of 
pardon  !  How  inexpressibly  great  and  glorious  is 
this  subject  1 — May  we,  my  dear  friend,  both  of  us, 
be  permitted  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings. 
May  we  walk  with  the  Saviour  day  by  day,  hear 
bis  voice,  and  listen  to  his  words.  May  we  feel  as 
he  would  have  us  feel,  think  as  he  would  have  us 
think,  speak  as  he  would  have  us  speak,  and  do 
what  ho  would  have  us  do.  It  is  indeed  a  precious 
privilege  to  live,  if  we  can  have  a  single  eye  to  the 
glory  of  God." 

During  the  absence  of  the  principal,  on  account 
of  her  health,  it  was  customary  for  the  teachers  to 
send  her  accounts  of  the  arrangements  of  the  school, 
Mary  Lyon's  instructions,  &c.  One  of  them  writes, 
"  M.  L.  said  to  us  one  day  in  school,  that  if  we 
were  unhappy,  it  was  probably  because  we  had  so 
many  thoughts  about  ourselves,  and  so  few  about  the 
happiness  of  others.  She  asked  us  to  call  to  mind 
an  unhappy  day,  and  inquire  whether  we,  during 
that  day,  had  had  large  desires  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  She  also  said  that,  at  one  period  of 
her  life,  she  used  to  be  dejected  and  unhappy ;  but 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  too  much 
to  be  done,  for  her  to  spend  time  in  that  manner. 
Since  that,  she  had  experienced  but  little  unhap- 
piness." 

Having  had  charge  of  the  school  during  the  sick- 
ness and  absence  of  Z.  P.  Grant,  she  now,  in  her 
turn,  consented  to  spend  the  siimmer  of  1833  in 
recreation,  and  for  the  preservation  of  her  own 
health,  and  accordingly  travelled  into  several  of 
the  Western  States.  lu  one  of  her  letters  from 
Philadelphia,  she  says  :  "  In  the  afternoon  I  went 
to  the  House  of  Kefuge.  The  girls  were  assembled, 
and  one,  who  was  of  age,  was  that  day  to  leave. 
They  sang  a  parting  hymu,  and  many  of  the  girls 
were  affected  to  tears.  The  neat,  white-washed 
little  rooms  and  clean  beds,  the  orderly  circle  of 
cleanly  and  decently-clad  girk,  and  the  general 
air  of  neatness,  order,  and  system  came  up  in  my 
mind,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  many  dirty 
hovels  which  I  have  often  passed,  and  the  filthy 
children,  the  confusion,  disorder,  and  misrule  gene- 
rally attendant  on  such  haliuitions.  The 'heart 
must  be  very  hard,  which  cannot  rise  in  gratitude 
to  a  kind  and  good  Providence  for  making  such 
provision  for  poor,  outcast  children  of  wicked,  de- 
graded parents.  '  0  that  jnen  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  forkis  wonderful  works 
to  the  children  of  men  !'  " 

(To  he  coatimiul.) 


Bodily  Carriage. — Instead  of  giving  all  sorts 
of  rules  about  turning  out  the  toes,  and  straighten- 
ing up  the  body,  and  holding  the  shoulders  back, 
all  of  which  are  impracticable  to  the  many,  because 
soon  forgotten,  or  of  a  feeling  of  awkwardness  and 
discomtbrt  which  procures  a  willing  omission ; 
all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  object  is  to  Iwld 
vp  the  head  and  move  on  !  letting  the  toes  and 
shoulders  take  care  of  themselves.  Walk  with  the 
chin  but  slightly  above  a  horizontal  line,  or  with 
your  eye  directed  to  things  a  little  higher  than 
your  own  head.  In  this  way  you  walk  properly, 
pleasurably,  and  without  any  feeling  of  restraint 
or  awkwardness.  If  any  one  wishes  to  be  aided 
in  securing  this  habitual  carriage  of  body,  ac- 
custom yourself  to  carry  the  hands  behind  you, 
one  hand  grasping  the  opposite  wrist.  Englishmen 
are  admired  the  world  over  for  their  full  chests, 
and  broad  shoulders,  and  sturdy  frames,  and  man- 
ly bearing.  This  position  of  body  is  a  favourite 
with  them,  in  the  simple  promenade  in  the  garden 
or  gallery,  in  attending  ladies  along  a  crowded 
street,  in  standing  on  the  street,  or  in  public  wor- 
ship. 

Many  persons  spend  a  large  part  of  their  wak- 
ing existence  in  the  sitting  position.  A  single 
rule,  well  attended  to,  in  this  connection,  would  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  multitudes — u&e  duiirs  with 
tlve  old-fashioned  straight  hacks^  a  little  inclining 
baclcivards  !  and  sit  with  the  lower  portion  of  the 
body  close  against  the  back  of  the  chair  at  the  seat ; 
any  one  who  tries  it,  will  observe  in  a  moment  a 
grateful  support  to  the  whole  .spine.  And  we  see 
no  reason  why  children  should  not  be  taught  from 
the  beginning  to  write,  and  sew,  and  knit,  in  a  po- 
sition requiring  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  and 
the  shoulders  to  touch  the  back  of  the  chair  all  the 
time. 

A  very  common  position  in  sitting,  especially 
among  men,  is  with  the  shoulders  against  the  chair- 
back,  with  a  space  of  several  inches  between  the 
chair-back  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  spine,  giv- 
ing the  body  the  shape  of  a  half  hoop  ;  it  is  the  in- 
stantaneous, instinctive  and  almost  universal  posi- 
tion assumed  by  any  consumptive  on  sitting  down, 
unless  counteracted  by  an  effort  of  the  will ;  hence 
parents  should  regard  such  a  position  in  their  chil- 
dren with  apprehension,  and  should  rectify  it  at 
once. 

The  best  position  after  eating  a  regular  meal  is, 
to  have  the  hands  behind  the  back,  the  head  erect, 
in  moderate  locomotion,  and  in  the  open  air,  if  the 
weather  is  not  chilly.  Half  an  hour  spent  in  this 
way  after  meals,  at  least  after  breakfast  and  din- 
ner, would  add  health  and  length  of  days  to  wo- 
men in  easy  life,  and  to  all  sedentary  men.  It  is 
a  thought  which  richly  merits  attention.  As  to 
the  habit  which  many  men  have  of  sitting  in  forms 
of  worship  not  requiring  it,  with  the  elbows  extend- 
ed along  the  back  of  the  pew,  and  forehead  resting 
on  the  arms,  we  will  only  say  in  passing,  that  be- 
sides being  physiologically  unwise  and  hurtful,  it 
is  socially  an  uncourteous  and  iodehcate  position, 
while  in  a  religous  point  of  view  it  is  an  unpardon- 
able irreverence  ;  a  position  which  no  man  with  the 
feelings  of  gentleman,  unless  an  invalid,  can  possi- 
bly assume,  and  we  wonder  that  it  is  a  practice  of 
such  general  prevalence.  It  is  a  position  which  we 
venture  to  affirm,  is  in  almost  every  instance  the 
dictate  of  bodily  laziness  or  religious  sleepiness  or 
or  indifference. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


crank,  that  portion  of  the  tube  connecting  with  the 
water,  is  pressed,  so  as  to  exhaust  the  air,  and 
create  a  vacuum.  Of  course  the  water  rushes  in, 
following  the  roller  in  its  revolutions,  and  dis- 
charging at  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  anything  more  simple  or  perfect, 
as  a  contrivance  for  raising  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  may  act  as  a  means  to  force  a  stream 
either  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  direction.  It  may 
be,  added,  that  no  mechanic  will  be  needed  to  keep 
it  in  repair,  as  the  tube,  in  case  of  accident,  can  be 
easily  replaced  by  any  one  having  the  least  idea  of 
a  tool. 


A?i  India  Rnbbcr  Pumj}. — Among  the  most 
useful  novelties  of  recent  invention  is  a  pump,  con- 
sisting of  an  India  rubber  tube  inserted  in  a  cir- 
cular iron  frame.  By  means  of  a  movable  cylin- 
drical roller  attached  to  the  rod  leading  from  the 
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Mental  SiiffcrJDgs. 

Eminently  devoted  christians,  even  after  they 
have  been  faithfully  engaged  in  the  Lord's  work, 
are  often  greatly  stripped  of  divine  good,  and  sur- 
rounded with  fears  of  becoming  castaway.  The 
design  is  doubtless  to  let  them  see  that  the  strength 
and  wisdom  with  which  they  had  been  endued^ 
were  neither  their  own,  nor  could  they  obtain  then 
at  their  pleasure.  These  dispensations  of  great  re- 
duction are  also  designed  to  prepare  them,  hke 
emptied  and  washed  vessels,  again  to  receive  hea-" 
venly  treasure,  and  fresh  virtue  and  authority  from  ■ 
their  holy  Head  to  go  forth  in  a  new  service. 
Richard  Jordan  had  been  in  a  foreign  land  as  an 
anointed  messenger  of  the  gospel,  returned  home, 
and  delivered  up  his  certificates  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  was  a  memorable  season,  affecting 
many  by  the  account  of  his  services;  but,  on  go- 
ing to  his  dwelling-place  after  attending  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  he  says :  "  I  found  the  city  as  it  were, 
still  encompassed  and  threatened  with  desolation, 
and  my  prospect  of  returning  to  the  mire  and  dun- 
geon was  so  discouraging,  that  I  was  ready  to  make 
my  request  to  the  king,  that  '  I  might  not  return  to 
the  house  of  Jonathan,  lest  I  should  die  there,'  and 
as  3'et  I  have  no  assurance  that  I  shall  not  be  as 
deeply  plunged  as  ever  ;  yet  if  it  be  consistent  with 
infinite  wisdom,  either  for  my  own  refinement,  or  if, 
it  may  eventually  redound  to  the  good  of  others,  II 
submit,  though  tremblingly.  Lord,  look  down  inji 
mercy,  and  preserve  me."  After  this  season  of  de* 
pression,  he  was  again  raised  up  in  gospel  authority 
to  declare  the  everlasting  Truth  to  his  friends  a|l 
home,  and  he  was  much  relieved  fi-om  a  great  bur-- 
den,  with  which  his  spirit  had  for  a  long  time  been: 
clothed. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  year  1804,  believing  it  his^ 
duty  to  remove  fi-om  North  Carolina,  into  ConneC'^- 
ticut,  he  reached  Hartford  in  the  Sixth  month,  pur- 
chased a  farm,  and  not  getting  possession  until  the' 
following  spring,  he  occupied  most  of  the  winter  in 
keeping  Friends  little  school  there.  Excepting  to 
attend  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Oblong,  and  Nine 
Partners'  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  which  he  then  be- 
longed, and  afterwards  a  Monthly  Meeting  held  at' 
Hartford,  he  went  but  little  from  home.  In  1806, 
he  writes:  "About  these  days,  temptations  and 
trials  seemed  to  assail  me  with  redoubled  force,  so' 
that  I  was  almost  ready  to  conclude  my  best  help 
had  departed  from  mc,  and  I  had  scarcely  strength 
to  look  up  or  cry  for  help,  either  in  meetings  or  out 
of  them,  but  verily  was  often  afraid  that  I  should 
finally  lose  my  hold,  and  fall  into  grievous  and 
horrible  temptations,  and  so  become  ;,  et  a  reproach 
to  that  blessed  cause  which  I  had  once  so  much 
loved,  and  thus  the  last  error  be  worse  than  the 
first.  But,  blessed  be  the  infinitely  wise  and  merci-J 
fnl  God,  who  was  pleased  to  regard  even  my  weaa 
efforts  of  desire  towards  Him,  and  accept  it  a^ 
prayer.  Blessed  be  his  holy  name,  he  is  still  ^ 
God  hearing  prayer,  and  in  tender  mercy  is  plcasci 
to  accept  the  sincerity  of  desire,  when  we  have  en 
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words  ill  which  to  call  upou  him;  and  when  we 
can  bear  uo  more,  and  are  brought  to  sec  that  all 
our  oivii  help  has  tailed  us,  he  is  then  pleased  to 
draw  near,  and  repel  the  enemy,  and  deliver  us  out 
of  his  hand.  O,  what  shall  I  render  unto  thee,  saith 
my  soul,  who  hath  been  pleased  thus  to  draw  near 
and  deliver  me,  yea,  poor,  helpless  me — magnified 
be  thy  blessed  and  ever  adorable  name,  now,  hence- 
forth and  forever  more." 

In  1807,  he  attended  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
PhUadelphia,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Bal- 
timore, much  to  his  satisfaction.  He  says:  "I 
have  now  attended  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  for  dis- 
cipline in  the  world,  and  some  of  them  several 
times  over,  and  I  may  remark,  that  notwithstand- 
ing weaknesses  and  imperfections  arc  still  observa- 
ble amongst  this  people,  yet  I  have  had  abundant 
cause  to  marvel  at  the  preservation  which  is  still 
vouchsafed  to  them  by  the  great  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  souls,  in  Iceepiiig  them  so  near  together^ 
ill  that  luirmony  and  otieness^  which  ever  charac- 
terizes his  true  folloiiers.  May  neither  heights  nor 
depths,  principalities  nor  powers,  things  present  nor 
yet  to  come,  nor  life,  nor  death,  nor  any  other 
creature,  ever  be  able  to  separate  them  from  this 
love  of  God,  uliich  Ims  hecn  so  marvellously  ma- 
nifested to  litem,  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 
Many  now  are  passing  through  deep  afffiction,  on 
account  of  the  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  beloved  Society  everywhere,  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  The  approach  of  the  an- 
nual assemblies,  once,  seasons  of  the  increase  of  love 
and  unity,  and  divine  strength,  bring  with  them 
much  religious  exercise  and  concern  that  its  original 
character  may,  through  the  Lord's  mercy,  yet  be 
preserved.  It  is  no  marvel  that  mental  sufiering 
is  the  portion  of  the  upright-hearted,  for  the  cause 
of  their  God.  It  is  an  evidence  that  they  are  not 
at  ease  and  indifferent,  respecting  this  blessed 
cause,  but  are  still  alive  in  the  Truth,  travailing  in 
spirit  before  the  Lord  for  their  own  preservation, 
and  that  of  our  religious  Society,  in  supporting  its 
doctrines  and  testimonies. 


Outlines  of  Dr.  Livingston's  Journeys  into  Central 
South  Africa. 

[The  "  London  Missionary  Society''  has  pub- 
lished in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-three  pages.  Out- 
lines of  Dr.  Livingston's  Journeys  in  Central  South 
Africa,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  kindly  placed  in 
our  hands,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken.] 

Enterprising  as  our  age  undoubtedly  is,  and  en- 
ergetic as  are  our  countrymen  in  scientific  and  com- 
mercial pursuits,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so 
large  a  part  of  the  African  continent  should  have 
remained  until  now  a  terra  incognita,  and  that 
wide-extended  blanks  which  appear  even  upon 
our  best  maps  of  that  portion  of  the  globe  should 
have  been  supposed  to  indicate  nothing  better  than 


through  my  own  instrumentality ;  but  I  hope  to 
be  permitted  to  labour  as  loug  as  I  live  beyond 
other  men's  line  of  things,  and  plant  the  seed  ol 
the  Gospel  where  others  have  not  planted,  though 
every  excursion  for  that  purpose  will  involve  sep- 
aration from  my  family  for  periods  of  four  or  five 
mouths."  The  "  excursions"  commenced  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1849,  when,  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Oswell  and  Murray,  Dr.  Livingston  left  Kolobeng, 
his  missionary  station,  in  quest  of  the  olt-i-eported 
lake,  separated  from  that  station  by  the  Kalihari 
desert,  which  stretched  to  the  north  and  north- 
west, and  which,  though  the  attempt  to  cross  it 
had  been  repeatedly  made,  had,  up  to  that  time 
been  found  impassable.  Aware  of  these  failures, 
and  of  their  cause,  Dr.  Livingston,  with  a  sagacity 
qual  to  his  courage,  resolved  to  open  for  himselt 
another  path  to  the  desired  point,  which  would,  he 
anticipated,  diminish  the  perils  of  the  journey.  In 
stead,  therefore,  of  essaying  to  cross  the  desert  in 
a  direct  course  to  his  destination,  availing  himself 
of  information  carefully  gathered  from  natives, 
he  determined  to  skirt  it,  by  what  he  expected 
would  prove  a  safer,  though  a  more  circuitous 
route. 

Kolobeng,  Dr.  Livingston's  starting-point,  is  in 
25  deg.  S.  lat.,  26  deg.  E.  long.  It  lies  21)0  miles 
north  of  Kuruman,  the  station  of  II.  Moffat,  and 
has  been  for  a  considerable  time  the  advanced  post 
of  South  African  Missions.  Taking,  therefore,  a 
northerly  direction,  and  pursuing  it  for  about  300 
miles,  and  at  no  slight  suffering  to  themselves  and 
their  cattle,  from  the  diiEculty  of  the  road  and  the 
want  of  water,  they  were  not  less  surprised  than 
delighted,  on  emerging,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  from 
a  dreary  region,  the  principal  productions  in  which 
were  the  camel  thorn  and  other  characteristic 
growths  of  the  African  desert,  to  find  themselves 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Zouga,  a  noble  and  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  river,  flowing  S.  E.,  richly  fringed 
with  fruit-bearing  and  other  trees,  some  of  them  of 
gigantic  growth,  and  new  to  our  travellers. 

Received  with  a  frank  and  evidently  cordial 
welcome  fi-om  the  Bayeij'e,  the  natives  of  the  soil, 
and  learning  from  them  that  the  Zouga  flowed  out 
of  the  lake  Ngami,  which  was  still  300  miles  dis- 
tant. Dr.  Livingston,  while  his  wagon  slowly  fol- 
lowed the  windings  of  the  stream,  embarked  in  s 
rude  native  canoe,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  ;  and,  paddled  by  these  inland  sailors,  he  pro 
ceeded  up  the  Zouga,  calling  on  his  way  at  many 
of  the  villages  which  nestled  in  the  broad  belt  of 
reeds,  or  amongst  the  limestone  rocks  which  form 
its  margin.  As  he  advanced,  the  stream  flowed 
wider  and  deeper,  and  the  missionary's  heart  ex- 
panded with  the  hope  that  it  would  prove  one  of 
the  highways  through  which  Christianity  and  its 
attendants,  civilization  and  commerce,  might  find 
a  free  course  into  the  hitherto  inaecesi-iblc  interior 
of  Africa.  This  hope  was  quickened  by  the  intel- 
that  other  rivers  flowed  both  into  the  Zouga 
d  the  lake  from  the  north,  and  by  the  fact  that 


sterile  sands  and  arid  deserts.  But  this  belief  was  Sebitoane,  a  friendly  and  powerful  chief,  whom  Dr, 
so  early  formed,  and  has  been  so  long  fixed  in  Livingston  proposed  to  visit,  lived  only  ten  days 
most  minds,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  extraor-  [journey  to  the  north-east.  Animated  by  these  di.--- 
dinary  interest  which  the  recent  revelations  of  Dr.  coveries,  he  reached  the  much-desired  Lake  Ngami 


Livingston  have  awakened,  not  merely  among 
general  public,  but  in  the  most  accomplished  men 
of  science,  whose  surprise  and  delight  at  his  explo- 
■ations  have  been  proportioned  to  their  capability 
)f  appreciating  their  value. 

The  series  of  Dr.  Livingston's  exploratory  en- 
terprizes  originated  in  the  highest  principles  and 
the  noblest  aims.  During  his  first  journey,  he 
[limself  has  thus  described  the  impulse  which  in- 
luced  him  to  undertake  it : — "  I  do  not  wish  to 
;onvej  hopes  of  speedily  effecting  any  great  work 


and  looked  across  its  broad  waters  to  a  shorel 
expanse  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  dim  outhne 
of  the  distant  coflst  in  another,  with  the  hallowed 
joy  of  a  missionary  discoverer.  By  astronomical 
observations,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  part  of  the 
lake  now  reached  was  situated  in  20  deg.  19  min. 
S.  lat.,  and  about  20  deg.  E.  long.;  that  it  was 
2825  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  its  length  from 
50  to  70  miles. 


in  detail  its  physical  features  and  natural  history; 
these  and  kind^red  subjects  will  find  a  more  appro- 
priate place  in  the  volume  he  is  about  to  publish. 
But,  before  referring  to  his  second  journey,  it  should 
be  stated,  that,  throTigh  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Bayeiye  to  allow  the  strangers  to  proceed  to  the 
people  beyond  them,  and  their  own  want  of  means 
tor  crossing  the  Zouga,  Dr.  Livingston,  after  fail- 
ing to  frame  a  raft  that  woirid  float,  was  compelled, 
most  reluctantly,  to  postpone  his  proposed  visit  to 
Sebitoane.  'J'he  party,  therefore,  retraced  their 
teps  to  Ko'obeng,  Mr.  Oswell,  with  characteristic 
:enerosity,  having  engaged  at  his  own  expense,  to 
bring  up  a  boat  from  Cape  Town  on  the  following 
season,  in  time  to  rejoin  Dr.  Livingston  on  another 
visit  to  the  lake  district  and  the  region  beyond. 

For  the  discoveries  thus  made,  the  Council  of 
tTie  lioyal  Geographical  Society  awarded  to  Dr. 
Livingston  half  "the  royal  premium  for  the  en- 
couragement of  geographical  science  and  discove- 
ries." 

In  the  following  year,  accompanied  row  by  Mrs. 
Livingston,  his  family,  and  Sechele,  the  chief  of  the 
Bakwains,  Dr.  Livingston  paid  his  second  vibit  to 
the  newly-discovered  region ;  but  this  time  his  lead- 
ing design  of  reaching  the  country  of  Sebitoane 
frustrated  by  the  unexpected  prevalence  of 
marsh-fever,  and  of  the  venomous  fly  called 
"  tzetse,"  so  destructive  to  cattle.  The  sanje  causes 
prevented  him  from  adding  much  to  the  geographi- 
cal knowledge  acquired  during  his  previous  jour- 
ney. The  travellers,  however,  crossed  the  Zouga, 
and  ascended  its  northern  bank,  intending  to  reach 
the  Tamunaclc,  a  stream  of  which  they  had  heard 
)n  their  former  visit,  but  which  they  did  not  then 
ee,  hoping  to  follow  its  course,  and  thus  get  to  their 
destination ;  but  Dr.  Livingston,  having  acquired 
by  his  failures  such  knowledge  of  the  district  on 
which  the  lake  is  situated,  and  of  that  through 
which  the  Zouga  flows,  as  to  satisfy  him  that  nei- 
ther would  affurd  a  salubrious  centre  for  a  new 
Mission,  and  as  sickness  began  to  prevail  among 
his  party,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  return 
to  his  station,  and  again  to  postpone  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object. 

In  the  spring  of  1651,  our  persevering  friend, 
now  rejoined  by  Mr.  Oswell,  once  more  left  Kolo- 
beng for  the  north.  But  hoping  and  believing  that 
he  would  be  able  permanently  to  remain  and  la- 
bour in  the  remote  yet  populous  region  he  had  dis- 
covered, he  took  with  him  Mrs.  Livingston  and 
their  little  ones,  prepared,  as  some  might  have  re- 
garded it,  to  bury  himself  and  his  family  in  the 
very  depths  of  African  solitudes  and  savageism. 
It  was  a  noble  venture — christian  heroism  in  one 
of  its  sublimest  forms.  Proceeding  by  their  old 
route  so  far  as  a  place  called  Nehokotsa,  near  the 
Zouga,  they  crossed  that  river  at  the  point  indi- 
cated in  the  map,  and,  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  they  passed  several  hollows,  called  by 
the  natives  "  salt  pans"  (one  of  them  probably  100 
miles  long  by  15  broad),  covered  with  a  saline 
incrustation,  and  containing  a  spring  of  brackish 
water.  Pursuing  the  same  northerly  course  for  a 
time,  then  bending  to  the  north-west,  they  traversed 
first  a  limestone  region,  covered  with  mopane  and 
boabob  trees,  abounding  with  springs,  and  inhab- 
ited by  bushmen. 

Early  in  June,  they  entered  a  tract  of  country 
excessively  dry  and  difficult  for  travellers,  until 
they  reached  a  small  stream  called  Mambali,  which 
empties  itself  into  a  dismal  swamp,  ten  miles  broad, 
through  which  they  had  to  work  their  weary  way. 
Having  emerged  fnom  this,  they  crossed  the  Souta, 
and  reached  the  banks  of  the  Chobe,  a  large  and 


In  this  outline  we  cannot  linger  with  our  travel-  deep  river  falling  into  the  Kambese,  upon  which 
ler  upon  the  spot  he  had  now  reached,  or  describe  |  Linyanti,  the  residence  of  Sebitoane,  the  chief  of 
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the  Makololo,  was  situated.  This  place  is  in  18 
deg.  17  min.  S.  lat.,  and  23  deg.^U  min.  E.  long. 
Leaving  their  cattle  on  an  island  on  the  river,  Dr. 
Livingston  and  3Ir.  Oswell  entered  a  canoe,  which. 


propelled  by  five  expert  rowers,  rushed  down  the  I  dear  children  and  people  as  many  were  in  those 
current  at  a  rapid  rate,  for  a  distance   of  thirty  early  days. 

miles  to  Linyanti.  Here  Sebitoane  received  them  And  how  dilfgent  were  many  in  those  days,  in 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  assured  them  that  their  I  going  many  miles  to  Friend's  meetings,  both  ancient 
cattle  would  certainly  die  from  the  bite  of  the  1  and  young  men  and  women,  maidens  and  children? 
"  tzetse,"  but  that  he  would  replace  them,  and  And  what  love,  what  brokenness  and  tenderness 
proposed  to  bring  their  wagons  across  the  (Jhobe  would  be  and  appear  in  meetings  in  those  days  of 


convincing  and  converting  them  to  Christ,  the  true  |  him  ;  but  the  impression,  it  seems,  had  sunk  deep, 
light,  and  turning  many  from  darkness,  and  the  j  for  on  Maufelly's  seeing  me  fill  my  tent  with  smoke, 
works  thereof,  to  light,  and  from  Satan's  power  to  |  and  then  throw  open  the  front  and  beat  the  sides 
God,  to  know  his  divine  power  to  make  them  his  with  leafy  branches,  to  drive  out  the  stupid  pests, 

before  I  went  to  rest,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  his  surprise  that  I  should  be  so  unlike 
the  old  chief,  who  would  not  destroy  so  much  as 


a  single  mosquito. — Back's  Arctic  Expeditimi. 


in  his  canoes,  that  they  might  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  marauding  Matabele. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  see  the  unbounded  de- 
light which  the  chief  felt  in  the  presence  of  his 
visitors,  or  to  question  the  intensity  of  his  desire 
for  the  residence  of  a  missionary  amongst  his  peo- 
ple. Long  before  daylight,  he  was,  by  Dr.  Living- 
ston's fire,  relating  the  adventures  and  disasters  of 
his  eventful  history.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he 
had  been  engaged  in  warfare,  principally  with  the 
Matabele,  the  people  of  the  renowned  Moselekatse. 
Several  times  had  he  lost  his  all ;  and  now  he  owed 
his  security  to  the  noble  rivers  Chobe  and  Leeam- 
bye,  whose  broad,  deep  streams  prevented  the  i 
cursions  of  his  powerful  enemies.  Malarious  and 
fatal  as  this  region  of  swamp  and  river  proved,  he 
found  himself  at  this  period  richer  in  cattle,  and 
with  a  larger  number  of  subjects,  composed  of 
Basuto,  Bakwains,  Bamangwato,  and  the  black 
races,  than  any  other  chief  in  South  Africa  known 
to  Dr.  Livingston.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
anxious  for  intercourse  with  Europeans.  With  this 
view,  he  had  sent  large  presents  to  chiefs  residing 
at  a  distance,  to  induce  them  to  promote  this  ob- 
ject. 

On  the  day  after  Dr.  Livingston's  arrival,  he 
conducted  two  religious  services  amongst  the  peo- 
ple. These  proved  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  at 
which  Sebitoan6  was  present ;  and  upon  this  ac- 
count the  missionary  looked  back  upon  them  with 
mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and  satisfaction,  for,  just 
as  the  chief  began  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  hii 
long-cherished  desire,  he  was  seized  with  pneu 
monia,  and  in  a  fortnight  expired.  This  loss  was 
severely  felt  by  Dr.  Livingston;  but  the  people 
gathered  round  him,  and  said,  "  Do  not  leave  us; 
though  Sebitoane  is  dead,  his  children  remain ; 
and  you  must  treat  them  as  you  would  have  treated 
him."  But,  kind  as  their  conduct  was,  "  they  are," 
writes  Dr.  Livingston,  "  the  most  savage  race  of 
people  we  have  ever  seen." 

(To  be  continued.) 


their  first  love  and  espousals,  wherem  many,  as 
chaste  virgins,  were  espoused  unto  Christ  Jesus,  in 
his  light,  life  and  spirit,  and  wherein  many  of  those 
loving  and  tender  Friends  (who  were  of  the  first 
fruits    among    us)    continued    and    ended    their 


ys." 


WATCH,  MOTHER,  WATCH. 
Motlier,  watch  the  little  feet 

Climbing  o'er  the  garden  wall, 
Bounding  thro'  the  busy  street, 

Ranging  cellar,  shed  and  hall ; 
Never  coisnt  the  moments  lost; 
Kever  mind  the  time  it  cost; 
Little  feet  will  go  astray — 
Guide  them,  mother,  while  you  may. 

Mother,  watch  the  little  hand 
Picking  berries  by  the  way. 
Making  houses  in  the  sand. 

Tossing  up  the  fragrant  hay. 
Never  dare  the  question  ask, 
"  Why  to  me  this  weary  task  ?" 
These  same  little  hands  may  prove 
Messengers  of  light  and  love. 

Mother,  watch  the  little  tongue. 

Prattling,  eloquent  and  wild  ; 
What  is  said,  and  what  is  sung 

By  the  happy,  joyous  child. 
Catch  the  word  while  yet  unspoken  ; 
Stop  the  vow  before  'tis  broken  ; 
This  same  tongue  may  yet  proclaim 
Blessings  in  a  Saviour's  name. 

Mother,  watch  the  little  heart 

Beating  soft  and  warm  for  ypu  ; 
Wholesome  lessons  now  impart — 

Keep,  0  keep  that  young  heart  true  ; 
Extricating  every  weed. 
Sowing  good  and  precious  seed, 
Harvest  rich  you. then  may  see, 
Piipening  for  eternity. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

1680.  George  Whitehead  says  :  "  In  those 
days  prisons  and  goals  were  made  sanctuaries  and 
places  of  refuge  and  safety  to  us,  from  the  fury  of 
the  tumultuous  mob  :  although  we  met  with  but 
mean  treatment  and  hard  usage  in  them,  the  Lord 
helped  and  sustained  me  by  his  divine  power  and 
goodness  so  that  I  was  not  weary  of  his  service,  nor 
my  spirit  faint  in  my  sufferings.  The  grateful 
membrance  of  his  goodness,  and  lively  sense  of  his 
love  to  my  soul  in  those  days,  still  live  and  remain 
upon  my  spirit,  praised  be  our  God  forever  and 
evermore.         *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  The  Lord  did  greatly  assist 

me,  and  gave  me  living  encouragement  and  com- 
fort when  I  was  much  alone,  in  his  work  and  ser- 
vice in  his  gospel  ministry,  and  I  was  the  more  com- 
forted, enlivened  and  animated  in  spirit  by  his  di 
vino  power  and  presence,  in  feehng  and  perceiving 
his  blessed  work  to  prosper,  and  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  take  effect  upo 
spirits  of  many,  both  old  and  young,  to  the  tender- 1 


SUBMISSION. 
Though  high  the  waves  of  sorrow  roll. 

And  difficulties  press, 
Submission  makes  a  calm  within, 

And  lightens  the  distress. 

Though  God  no-.'  hides  him  in  a  cloud, 

His  presence  still  is  nigh  ; 
And  soon  his  all  providing  hand 

Shall  every  want  supply. 

New  trials  are  new  blessings  sen' 
God's  faithfulness  to  prove. 

And  all  our  sufferings  the  design 
Of  everlasting  love. 


Enough  has  heaven  indulged  of  bliss  below, 
To  tempt  our  tarriance  in  this  low  retreat ; 

Enough  has  heaven  ordained  of  useful  woe. 
To  make  us  languish  for  a  h.appicr  seat. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

BIOGKAPHICAl  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
{Continued  from  page  237.) 
KATHAKINE   KOBINSON. 

Katharine  Hollingsworth,  daughter  of  Valentine 
HoUingsworth,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newark,  was  born  in  the  year  1663 
We  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  account  of  hei 
husband,  George  Robinson,  their  hospitality,  and 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Truth.  We  may  add 
concerning  her,  that  she  continued  faithful,  dying 
in  unity  with  her  friends.  Sixth  mo.  29th,  174G, 
in  the  83d  year  of  her  age. 

EVAN   THOMAS. 

Evan  Thomas,  an  elder  of  Byberry  Meeting, 
deceased  Seventh  mo.  21st,  1746,  aged  56  years. 

He  was  a  sober,  orderly  Friend,  and  conducted 
steadily  in  his  station." 

ANDREW   CRAMER. 

We  have  little  account  preserved  of  Andrevi 
Cramer,  who,  about  the  year  1730-1,  was  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  on  a  religious  visit.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  member  of  Gwynnedd  Monthly  Meet, 
ing,  and  then  of  Abington,  which  last  issued  a  brie: 
memorial  concerning  him,  in  which  they  say,  "  He 
was  a  Friend  in  the  ministry,  and  spent  much  o: 
his  time  in  his  latter  years  in  that  service,  whiel 
was  to  the  edification  of  Friends."  He  appears  tc 
have  died  in  Philadelphia,  Eighth  mo.  22d,  1746 
and  was  buried  in  that  city. 


J 


Sir  John  Pranldin's  Humanity. — It  was  the 
custom  of  Sir  John  Franklin  never  to  kill  a  fly ; 
and  though  teased  by  them  beyond  expression, 
especially  when  engaged  in  taking  observations,  he 
would  quietly  desist  from  his  work,  and  patiently 
blow  the  half-gorged  intruders  from  his  hands  : — 
the  hearts  and  ["The  world  was  wide  enough  for  both."  This 
jocosely  remarked  upon  at  the  time  by  Akait- 


ing  of  their  hearts,  opening  their  understandings,  cho  and  the  four  or  five  Indians  who  accom- 


JOHN   BALDWIN. 

John  Baldwin  was  the  son  of  that  eminent 
nister  of  the  gospel,  William  Baldwin  and  Mar 
his  wife,  and,  was  born  in  England,  Eighth  mo 
28th,  1712.  Before  he  was  two  years  of  age,  hii 
parents  removed  to  America,  and  settled  in  Bucki 
county.  William  Baldwin,  having  been  faithful  il: 
fulfilling  his  religious  duties,  was  early  removed  b; 
death,  as  we  have  already  seen,  leaving  his  widoii 
and  John,  their  only  child,  then  not  quite  eighi 
years  of  age. 

John  was  soberly  inclined  from  his  youth,  an' 
bis  heart  was  prepared  to  receive  the  visitations  c 
Divine  grace  with  gladness,  and  to  profit  therebj 
very  early  in  life.  About  the  close  of  1723,  hi 
mother  married  a  valuable  Friend  named  Ell; 
Lewis,  who  resided  in  Kennct  township.  Chest* 
county.  Thither  she  removed,  taking  her  son  wit 
her. 

In  the  year  1734,  John  Baldwin  married  Eliz! 

both ,  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  ani 

settled  in  Newcastle  county,  within  the  limits  ( 
Okesson  or  Hockessing  Meeting.  Having  been  loni 
under  the  preparing  hand  of  the  Lord  for  usefoi 
his  church,  he,  in  1735,  received  a  gift ; 
the  ministry,  which  he  exercised  to  the  comfort  at 
edification  of  his  friends.  His  testimony  is  chara 
terized  as  seasonable  and  refreshing.  He  visite 
in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  some  meetings  in  Mar 
land  and  parts  of  Virginia,  "which  visits  we 
generally  acceptable,  his  conversation  adorning  tl 
same."  He  was  also  serviceable  in  the  discipliti 
having  a  good  gift  therein,  and  his  removal  1 
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death  was  not  only  a  great  loss  to  his  particular 
meeting,  but  also  to  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meeting. 

His  last  illness  was  the  small-pox,  which  was  of 
a  very  malignant  character,  he  dying  the  third  or 
fourth  day  after  he  was  taken  sick.  His  memorial 
says,  he  retained  "  his  understanding  and  integrity 
to  the  last."  He  died  Tenth  mo.  1st.  1746,  in  the 
35th  year  of  his  age. 

WILLIAM   LEVIS. 

William  Levis  was  the  son  of  a  valuable  Friend, 
Samuel  Levis,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  at 
Springfield,  then  Chester  county,  in  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania.  William  was  born  about  the  year 
1688,  and  having  received  a  competent  education, 
and  being,  through  submission  to  the  enlightening 
as  well  as  humbling  visitations  of  the  Lord's  Holy 
Spirit,  well  instructed  in  his  school,  he  was  pre 
pared  for  useftilness  in  the  militant  church,  and  ii 
the  world.  About  the  year  1718,  he  removed  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kennett,  where  he  took  up 
land.  He  here  became  acquainted  with  a  reli- 
gious young  woman  named  Elizabeth  Reed,  to 
whom,  in  the  Tenth  month,  1720,  he  was  married. 
The  connection  proved  a  happy  one,  and  they,  for 
more  than  twenty-six  years,  were  each  other's 
helpers  in  the  Lord.  His  wife,  of  whom  v>e  shall 
hereafter  have  more  to  say,  was  called  to  the  mi- 
nistry, and  had  beside  the  care  of  their  increasing 
family,  a  burden  of  service  to  bear  for  others  in  the 
faithful  exercise  of  her  gift. 

His  friends  say  of  William,  "By  giving  heed  to 
.  the  measure  of  Grace  bestowed  upon  him,  he  be- 
\  came  a  serviceable  Friend  in  the  Society  in  divers 
,  respects,  was  a  good  neighbour,  and  kind  and  open- 
I    hearted  to  his  friends." 

;        About  the  beginning  of  the  Second  month,  1747, 

I    he  was  taken  ill  with  the  small-pox.     The  disease 

;    was  heavy  upon  him ;  but  under  all  his  sufferings,  he 

j   was  preserved  in  patience  and  resignation.     His 

eldest  son  was  taken  ill  with  the  distemper  about 

I    the  same  time.     William  one  day  remarked  to  this 

effect,  that  when  the  disease  appeared  in  the  family, 

i    it  was  no  surprise  to  him.     He  was  freely  resigned. 

!    and  was  thankful  that  he  felt  so,  for  of  himself  he 

!   could  not  be  so.     On  the  evening  of  the  day  i 

i   which  he  was  taken  ill,  he  signed  his  will.    He  was 

i   in  much  tenderness  of  spirit,  and  after  this  business 

was  over,  and  he  was  once  more  laid  in  the  bed 

he  said  :  "  How  good  it  is  to  be  contented  to  bear 


affliction.' 


I  ^  One  night,  observing  those  who  watched  with 
i  him,  preparing  something  for  him  to  take,  he  said 
to  this  purport :  "  You  shall  see  your  endeavours 
for  me  will  avail  nothing."  He  was  not  only  re- 
signed, but  even  cheerful,  and  as  the  end  drew  near 
was  concerned  to  impart  counsel  to  those  who  \-isit- 
ed  him,  and  to  endeavour  to  stir  them  up  to  faith- 
fulness in  their  several  stations  in  the  church.  Or 
one  occasion,  when  a  number  of  Friends  were  around 
him,  he  said  :  "  I  have  often  thought,  as  well  as  at 
this  time,  of  the  shortness  of  our  lives,  and  time 
here,  and  the  uncertainty  thereof.  This  ought  to 
engage  us  to  circumspection  and  faithfiilness  to  the 
Lord.  I  charge  you,  who  are  elders,  to  discharge 
your  trust  faithfully  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  h 
ing  your  eye  single  to  him,  and  let  nothing  of  self 
rule.  Then  his  work  will  be  carried  on  in  love, 
and  in  patience.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  an  op- 
portunity once  more  with  my  friends  ;  but  if  I  have 
not,  I  would  have  those  present  acquaint  them  with 
what  I  have  to  say,  and  press  it  home  to  the  elders, 
that  they  may  faithfully  discharge  their  duty,  and 
acquit  themselves  of  that  wherewith  they  are  en- 
trusted. Also,  that  parents  of  children,  and  headi 
of  families  may  faithfully  discharge  the  great  duty 


I pies  I 


laid  upon  them,  not  only  in  being  good 
to  their  children  and  families,  but  to  be  concerned 
that  they  follow  their  footsteps.  It  was  a  noble 
testimony  that  God  gave  of  Abraham  :  '  I  know 
Abraham,  that  he  will  command  his  household  after 
him.'  li  parents  were  concerned  to  teach  their 
children,  and  to  bring  them  up  in  the  way  of  their 
duty  to  God,  and  were  less  concerned  to  deck  and 
set  them  off,  and  provide  things  to  make  them  look 
reat  in  the  world,  it  would  be  far  more  benefit  to 
them.  My  desire  is,  that  elders  may  walk  faith- 
fully as  good  stewards,  not  only  in  their  own  fami- 
lies, but  to  the  flock  that  they  have  the  oversight 
of,  that  so  they  may  leave  a  good  savour  to  the 
rising,  and  succeeding  generation." 

"I  am  sensible  that  all  those  that  are  rightly  con- 
cerned for  the  promotion  of  the  discipline  and  of 
Truth,  will  meet  with  trials  from  that  libertine  spirit 
that  would  lay  all  waste.  [Those  in  this  spirit]  will 
say,  that  religion  consists  not  in  such  small  things, 
but  I  have  observed  that  [departing  in]  one  small 
kes  way  for  another,  and  greater  things 


thina 


will  take  place.  If  there  is  not  a  careful  watching 
against  these  small  things,  the  eye  that  should  be 
kept  open  to  see  the  evil  of  them,  will  be  darkened. 
Keep  ye  your  places,  and  labour  in  faithfulness 
with  such  [as  deviate  in  these  things],  if  possible 
to  gain  them.  But  if  after  Friends'  labour  they 
will  not  be  gathered,  Friends  will  be  clear  and 
have  peace  in  themselves.  But  a  blast  will  come 
on  the  troublesome  spirits.  Moses  was  commanded 
to  hew  tables  of  stone,  and  on  them  the  Lord  wrote 
statutes  and  ordinances  for  his  people  ;  but  in  this 
last  dispensation  he  wrote  on  the  fleshly  tables  of 
our  worthy  elders'  hearts,  and  they  have  delivered 
them  to  us  as  the  statutes  and  commandments  of 
the  Lord.  So  it  is  not  the  law  of  man,  but  the 
law  of  God.  As  Friends  faithfully  maintain  the 
discipUne,  the  Lord  will  preserve  them ;  but  if  they 
neglect  it,  they  will  surely  suffer  loss." 

During  the  previous  .summer,  a  committee  of 
men  and  women  had  been  appointed  to  visit  the 
families  of  the  Newark  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which 
committee  his  beloved  sister,  that  faithful  labourer 

the  Lord's  vineyard,  Elizabeth  Shipley,  was 
one.  Some  of  the  members  of  that  committee  be- 
ing by  his  bedside,  he  was  constrained  to  encourage 
them,  saying  the  work  was  a  good  work,  and  he 
desired  that  it  might  not  be  forgotten. 

At  one  time  he  remarked  :  "  There  is  an  enemy 
busy  to  accuse  the  innocent,  and  to  prompt  the 
wicked  in  their  wickedness."  Seeing  his  affectionate 
wife,  and  sister  [Elizabeth],  with  some  of  their 
neighbours  weeping,  he  said  :  "  Don't  weep  for  me, 
but  be  you  faithful,  and  we  shall  meet  again.  It 
is  the  hardest  of  all  to  see  you  weep." 

On  the  day  before  his  death,  he  was,  at  his  re- 
quest, taken  up  stairs  to  the  chamber  where  his 
sick  son  lay.  He  gave  his  son  direction  concerning 
some  things  not  mentioned  in  his  will,  and  left  with 
him  a  charge  to  see  that  his  debts  should  be  justly 
and  honourably  paid.  I'hen  addressing  all  his 
children  present,  he  bade  them  be  dutiful  to  their 
mother,  to  be  careful  not  to  do  anything  that  would 
trouble  her,  and  to  take  her  advice.  He  then  de- 
sired a  blessing  might  attend  them,  adding,  "  My 
race  is  almost  run,  and  I  shall  lay  down  my  head 
in  peace  with  the  Lord.  If  you  are  faithful,  and 
live  in  the  tear  of  God,  he  will  bless  you."  After 
sitting  a  time  in  silence,  he  again  addressed  his  sick 
child  :  "  Farewell,  my  son !  the  Lord  bless  thee, 
my  child,  and  thine  after  thee  !" 

On  being  taken  down  to  his  own  room  again,  he 
sat  silently  in  his  chair  for  a  time,  and  then  clasp- 
ing his  hands  together,  he  lifted  them  up,  and  with 
a  composed  countenance  said  :  "  I  bless  thee,  O 
Lord !" 


He  said  little  after  this,  but  being  placed  in  his 
bed,  he  lay  in  a  quiet,  composed  state,  until  about 
9  o'clock  that  evening,  when,  without  sigh  or  groan, 
he  departed  this  life,  "  like  one  going  to  sleep,  in 
peace  with  God,  and  in  unity  with  faithful  Friends." 
He  died  Second  mo.  17th,  1747,  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  age. 


Drifting. — It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a 
man  fell  asleep  in  his  boat,  on  the  Niagara  river. 
During  his  slumber  the  boat  broke  loose  from  her 
mooring,  and  he  awoke  to  find  himself  shooting 
down  the  rapids,  directly  towards  the  cataract.  In 
vain  he  tried  to  row  against  the  current.  He  drifted 
on  and  on  till  his  light  craft  upset,  when  he  was 
borne  rapidly  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  and  leap- 
ing up  with  a  wild  cry,  went  over,  and  disappeared 
for  ever. 

In  the  great  battle  of  Gibraltar,  when  the  unit- 
ed fleets  of  France  and  Spain  attacked  the  impreg- 
nable fortre.ss,  one  of  the  gigantic  floating  batteries 
broke  from  her  anchorage  and  began  to  drift  di- 
rectly in  the  hottest  of  the  British  fire.  The  thou- 
sand men  who  formed  the  crew  of  the  unwieldy 
mass,  vainly  strove  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  divert 
it  from  its  path.  Every  minute  it  drifted  nearer 
the  English  guns,  every  minute  some  new  part  took 
fire  from  the  red-hot  shot,  every  minute  another 
score  of  its  helpless  defenders  were  swept  like  chaff 
from  its  decks.  The  mo.st  superhuman  effort  failed 
to  prevent  its  drifting,  with  its  human  freight,  to 
inevitable  death. 

A  ship  was  wrecked  at  sea.  The  pas.sengers 
and  crew  took  refuge  on  a  raft,  the  boats  having 
been  stove-in  in  an  attempt  to  launch  them.  For 
days  and  weeks  these  unfortunates  drifted  about, 
without  oar  or  sail,  on  the  hot,  brazen  tropical 
ocean.  At  last  their  provision  failed,  and  then 
their  water.  Still  they  drifted  about,  vainly  look- 
ing for  a  sail,  or  hoping  for  a  sight  of  land.  The 
time  had  now  come  when  that  fearful  alternative 
became  inevitable — death  from  starvation,  or  feed- 
ing on  human  flesh — and  they  were  just  beginning 
to  cast  lots  for  a  victim,  when  a  vessel  was  seen 
far  away  on  the  distant  horizon.  They  abandoned 
their  terrible  design  ;  the  stranger  would  approach. 
The  ship  came  toward  them.  She  drew  nearer 
and  nearer.  They  strove  to  attract  her  attention 
by  shouts  and  by  raising  their  clothing ;  but  the 
indolent  look-out  saw  them  not.  They  shouted 
louder  and  louder  ;  still  they  were  not  seen.  At 
last  the  vessel  tacked.  With  frantic  terror  they 
arose  in  one  body,  shouting  and  waving  their  gar- 
ments. It  was  in  vain.  The  unconscious  ship  stood 
steadily  away.  Night  drew  on  ;  and  as  the  dark- 
ness fell,  the  raft  drifted  in  the  other  direction, 
till  the  last  trace  of  the  vessel  was  lost  for  ever. 

So  is  it  in  life.  The  intemperate  man,  who 
thinks  he,  at  least,  will  never  die  a  drunkard,  what- 
ever his  neighbour  may  do,  only  wakes  to  find  him- 
himself  driftmg  down  the  cataract,  and  all  hope 
gone.  The  sensualist,  who  lives  merely  for  his 
own  gratification,  drifts  into  an  enfeebled  old  age, 
to  be  tortured  with  passions  he  cannot  gratify,  and 
perish  by  merciless,  agonizing  diseases.  The  un- 
disciplined, who  are  spendthrifts,  or  passionate,  or 
indolent,  or  visionary,  soon  make  shipwreck  of 
themselves,  and  drift  about  the  the  sea  of  life,  the 
prey  of  every  wind  and  current,  vainly  shrieking 
for  help,  till  at  last  they  drift  away  into  darkness 
and  death. 

Take  care  that  you  are  not  drifting.  See  that 
you  have  fast  hold  of  the  helm.  The  breakers  of 
life  forever  roar  under  the  lee,  and  adverse  gales 
continually  blow  on  the  shore.  Are  you  watching 
how  she  heads  '!  Do  you  keep  a  firm  grip  of  the 
wheel  ?     If  you  give  way  but  for  a  moment,  you 
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may  drift  helplessly  iuto  the  boiling  vortex.  Young 
man,  take  care  !  It  rests  with  yourself  alone,  un- 
der God,  whether  you  reach  port  triumphantly,  or 
drift  to  ruin. — Baltimore  Sim. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Meetings  for  Worship. 

It  is  among  the  strong  evidences  of  the  preva- 
lence of  true  love  to  God,  to  be  diligent  in  assem- 
bling ourselves  together  for  the  solemn  duty  of 
worshipping  him  in  whom  we  live  and  movo  and 
have  our  being ;  and  when  assembled,  endeavouring 
to  have  the  mind  gathered  in  solemn  silence,  to  the 
gift  of  God  in  our  own  hearts ;  that  we  may  be 
instructed  and  animated  to  run  the  christian  race, 
with  that  earnestness  that  the  crown  at  the  end 
thereof  demands.  To  those  who  are  thus  gathered 
from  all  creaturely  dependence,  and  are  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour, — 
who  said  to  his  followers,  "  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them," — silence  is  by  no  means  irk- 
some ;  for  having  every  thought  brought  into  the 
'obedience  of  Christ,  he  is  unto  them  all  they  stand 
in  need  of,  feeding  them  with  the  food  that  is  conve- 
nient for  them,  and  leading  them  to  living  fountains 
of  waters,  to  their  great  comfort  and  consolation. 

The  Lord  in  his  mercy  has  been  good  to  us  as  a 
people,  in  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  pure  spi- 
ritual worship,  and  great  are  the  obligations  resting 
upon  us,  to  let  our  light  shine  before  men,  that 
they,  seeing  our  good  works,  may  glorify  God  in 
the  day  of  visitation. 

The  testimony  that  our  religious  Society  has  be- 
lieved itself  called  upon  to  uphold,  from  its  rise  to 
the  present  time,  relative  to  divine  worship,  is  a 
noble  testimony,  and  equally  binding  upon  all  our 
members;  therefore  a  little  wet  weather,  a  little 
cold,  a  little  ease  to  the  flesh,  or  a  view  to  a  little 
earthly  gain,  cannot  individually,  or  all  together, 
furnish  a  sufficient  excuse  for  declining  so  great  a 
duty,  when  favoured  with  health  and  strength 
equal  thereto.  It  is  a  duty,  which,  when  per- 
formed in  spirit  and  in  truth,  is  of  great  benefit 
to  us ;  for  as  we  are  gathered  in  his  name,  who  is 
the  blessed  Head  of  his  own  church,  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  he  is  pleased  in  mercy  often  to  join 
company  with  us  ;  unto  whom  we  can  unbosom 
the  earnest  travail  and  exercise  of  our  souls,  as 
unto  an  Almighty  friend,  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
our  infirmities,  and  who  is  able  to  succour  those 
that  are  tempted,  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted, 
to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound. 

■  My  heart  is  turned  toward  the  governors  of  Is- 
rael, who  have  hazarded  their  lives  in  the  high 
places  of  the  field,  and  who  have  been  favoured 
through  holy  help  to  get  within  the  temple,  and 
there  to  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Be  encouraged,  dear  Friends,  to  hold  on  your  way, 
though  it  may  be  hard  work,  many  a  time,  to  get 
the  stone  rolled  from  the  well's  mouth,  that  the 
flock  may  be  watered,  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
joint  labour  for  the  removal  thereof 

As  you  keep  your  ranks  in  humble  waiting  for 
the  arising  of  divine  life  in  our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, it  may  have  a  very  salutary  effect  upon  the 
rear  ranks,  as  a  solid,  waiting  frame  of  mind  often 
has  a  powerful  efiect  upon  the  young  and  rising 
generation,  and  has  a  tendency  to  open  the  way 
for  the  spreading  and  prevailing  of  that  life,  which 
is  a  crown  of  glory  and  diadem  of  beauty  to  the 
residue  of  the  Lord's  people. 

And  may  our  dear  young  Friends  be  favoured  to 
experience  the  gathering  arm  of  the  Shepherd  of; 
Israel  to  bring  them  away  from  every  hurtful  thing 
into  his  holy  enclosure,  where  he  feedeth  his  flock, 


and  eauscth  them  to  rest  at  noon,  that  they  may 
be  prepared  to  join  heart  and  hand  with  their  elder 
Friends  in  the  performance  of  this  pure  aud  spiritual 
worship,  and  thereby  grow  from  strength  to  strength, 
aud  from  stature  to  stature ;  so  that  not  only  the 
seats  that  have  been  left  vacant  in  many  of  our 
meetings  by  the  removal  of  many  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  from  works  to  rewards,  may  be  filled, 
but  through  a  submission  to  the  baptizing  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  they  may  be  prepared  to  take 
their  ranks,  aud  occupy  the  talents  which  our  ever 
adorable  Head  may  see  meet  to  dispense  for  the 
comfort  and  edification  of  the  body. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  peculiar  temptation  and 
trial,  both  within  and  without  the  pale  of  our  so- 
ciety ;  but  there  is  one  and  only  one  place  of  safety, 
which  is  thus  described  by  the  holy  penman : 
"  His  place  of  defence  shall  be  the  munitions  of 
rocks;  bread  shall  be  given  him,  his  waters  shall  be 
sure."  As  our  beloved  young  people,  who  are  the 
beauty  of  the  present  and  hope  of  succeeding  days, 
are  concerned  to  yield  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  desirous  above  all  things  that  the  work 
of  the  salvation  of  their  souls  may  go  forward,  our 
ever  compassionate  and  good  Shepherd,  who  gathers 
the  lambs  in  his  arms  aud  carries  them  in  his  bosom, 
will  gently  lead  them  on  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
flock  of  his  companions,  where  they  can  feel  for 
the  fathers,  and  those  who  have  borne  the  burden, 
as  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  who  have  been  long 
waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  Jly  heart 
feels  very  tenderly  for  my  beloved  young  friends, 
with  desires  that  they  may  learn  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  plain  way 
of  worship  which  our  religious  Society  has  been 
called  to  the  practice  of.  Many  of  them,  I  doubt 
not,  often  feel  the  softening  influence  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  upon  their  spirits,  whereby  they  are 
led  eai-nestly  to  desire  that  the  Lord  might  take 
unto  him  his  great  power,  and  rule  and  reign  over 
all  in  them,  that  so  they  might  be  prepared  to  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  that  their  latter  end 
might  be  like  his. 

Oh,  dear  young  friends,  suffer  the  word  of  exhor- 
tation. Let  a  holy  awe  rest  upon  your  minds  when 
assembled  for  divine  worship,  aud  never  give  way 
to  lightness  of  conduct  or  deportment  in  meetings, 
but  be  sober  and  grave,  remembering  that  He  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  sees 
and  knows  all  our  actions,  and  that  irreverence  on 
these  solemn  occasions  is  offensive  in  his  sight ;  and 
not  only  in  meetings,  but  both  before  and  after,  let 
a  care  rest  upon  your  minds  that  you  may  do 
nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth. 

I  have  often  thought  that  great  loss  was  sus- 
tained by  freely  entering  into  conversation  on  the 
common  events  of  the  times,  immediately  after  the 
close  of  meeting,  by  which  the  savour  of  life  is  very 
much  lost.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  we  are 
not  to  inquire  after  the  health  one  of  another,  for 
that  is  a  social  and  christian  duty ;  but  when  that 
is  done  let  us  return  to  our  homes,  and  if  we  have 
been  fed  from  the  Master's  table,  we  can  return 
thanks  therefor.  J.  E. 

Ohio,  Third  mo.  2nth,  18DT. 


Never  Repress  Your  Tears. — A  lengthy  disserta- 
tion has  recently  been  published  by  a  physician  of 
France,  on  the  beneficial  influences  of  groaning 
and  crying,  on  the  nervous  system.  He  contends 
that  groaning  and  crying  are  the  two  grand  ope- 
rations by  which  nature  allays  anguish — that  he 
has  uniformly  observed  that  those  patients  who  give 
way  to  their  natural  feelings,  more  speedily  reco- 
ver from  accidents  and  operations,  than  those  who 
suppose  it  is  unworthy  a  man  to  betray  such  symp- 


toms of  cowardice,  as  either  to  groan  or  cry.  He 
is  always  pleased  by  the  crying  and  violent  roar- 
ing of  a  patient  during  the  time  he  is  undergoing  a 
violent  surgical  o-^eration,  because  he  is  satisfied 
that  he  will  thereby  soothe  his  nervous  system  so 
as  to  prevent  fever,  and  insure  a  favourable  termi- 
nation. He  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who,  by  cry- 
ing and  bawling,  reduced  his  pulse  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  to  sixty,  in  the  course  of  two 
hours.  That  some  patients  often  have  great  satis- 
faction in  groaning,  and  that  hysterical  patients 
experience  great  relief  from  crying,  are  facts  which 
no  person  will  deny.  As  to  restless  and  hypochon- 
driacal subjects,  or  those  who  are  never  happy  but 
when  they  are  under  some  course  of  medical  or 
dietetic  treatment,  the  French  surgeon  assures  them 
that  they  cannot  do  better  than  groan  all  day  and 
cry  all  night. 

The  Widou-ed  IllocJcing-Bird. — Mocking  birds, 
like  robins,  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  aflfection  to- 
wards their  mates.  A  male  bird,  who  has  become 
a  widower,  is  so  full  of  grief  that  he  ceases  his 
warbling.  He  refuses  to  be  comforted.  His  con- 
stancy is  perfectly  astonishing,  especially  to  those 
philosophical  widowers  who  so  speedily  solace  them- 
selves by  a  second  wooing  and  wedding.  I  will 
give  you  an  anecdote  respecting  the  constancy  of 
the  female  mocking-bird.  I  have  it  from  the  Hon. 
George  R.  Gilmer,  Ex-governor  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  one  of  the  most  universally  respected 
citizens  in  the  commonwealth. 

Mr  Gilmer  was  seriously  ill  and  confined  to  his 
room.  One  day  he  heard  a  noise  at  his  window, 
and  when  he  turned  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  he 
saw  that  a  mocking-bird  was  pecking  at  the  glass, , 
and  trying  to  get  in.  He  watched  its  movements 
for  some  time.  Supposing  that  it  might  be  tame, 
and  had  lost  its  way  home,  he  raised  the  sash  so 
that  it  might  enter  ;  bur  it  would  not  avail  itself  of 
the  privilege.  He  imagined  it  might  be  hungry , 
as  the  cold  had  been  very  severe,  and  so  he  put 
crumbs  of  bread  on  the  sill.  The  bird,  however,  - 
took  no  notice  of  'the  bread.  Its  perch  was  on  a 
tall  bush  which  grew  near,  to  which  it  would  now: 
and  then  return,  after  exhausting  its  strength  by* 
pecking  and  flapping  its  wings  against  the  glass! 
The  bird  continued  for  some  hours  to  act  in  thia 
manner,  until  night.  The  next  morning  it  wa« 
found  engaged  as  on  the  preceding  day  ;  and  eacM 
morning,  for  several  months,  it  renewed  the  efifortM 
of  the  day  before.  Many  superstitious  peoplM 
thought  the  bird  was  the  messenger  which  the  Irish'! 
call  the  family  banshee,  come  to  warn  the  sick  manli 
of  his  approaching  end.  But  though  its  errand 
had  to  do  with  death,  it  was  ascertained  that  it 
was  on  account  of  the  death  of  its  mate.  It  was 
a  female,  whose  nest  was  on  the  bush  where  she  so 
often  perched,  and  her  mate  had  been  killed  by 
the  cat.  The  window  against  which  she  continued 
to  fly  so  long,  was  shaded  by  the  blinds  inside, 
forming  a  mirror,  so  that  when  the  bird  was  perch- 
ed on  the  bush,  she  saw  her  reflected  image,  mov- 
ing when  she  moved,  and  meeting  her  on  the  other 
side  of  the  glass,  when  she  flew  against  it.  This 
'mage  she  took  for  her  mate,  and  for  months  the 
faithful  creature  was  attracted  to  the  spot,  and  used 
all  her  arts  to  secure  again  the  society  of  her  dar- 
ling companion. 

Is  not  this  a  tale  of  faithfulness  worth  recording, 
nay,  of  being  perpetuated  in  marble  'I  I  wish  so 
bard  would  apostrophise  this  Native  American 
vocalist,  in  numbers  as  felicitous  as  those  which  a 
master  hand  has  employed  to  immortalize  the  Brit- 
ish skylark.  Our  poetic  inspiration  might  be,  and 
some  of  it  is,  much  worse  employed. — Woodward's 
Youth's  Cabinet. 
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Ingenuity  of  Birds. — Thrushes  feed  very  much 
oil  snails,  looking  for  them  in  mossy  banks.  Hav- 
ing frequently  observed  some  broken  snail-shells 
near  two  projecting  pebbles  on  a  gravel  walk, 
which  had  a  hollow  between  them,  I  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  occasion  of  their  being  brought  to 
that  situation.  At  last  I  saw  a  thrush  fly  to  the 
spot  with  a  snail-shell  in  his  mouth,  which  he 
placed  between  the  two  stones,  and  hammered  at 
it  with  his  beak  till  he  had  broken  it,  and  was  then 
able  to  feed  on  its  contents.  The  bird  must  have 
discovered  that  he  could  not  apply  his  beak  with 
sufficient  force  to  break  the  shell  when  it  was  roll 
ing  about,  and  he  therefore  found  out  and  made 
use  of  a  spot  which  would  keep  the  shell  in  one 
position.  When  the  lapwing  wants  to  procure  food 
it  seeks  for  a  worm's  cast,  and  stamps  the  ground 
by  the  side  of  it  with  its  feet  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  often  done  when  a  boy,  in  order 
to  procure  worms  for  fishing.  After  doing  this  for 
a  short  time,  the  bird  waits  for  the  issue  of  th 
worm  from  its  hole,  who,  alarmed  at  the  shaking 
of  the  ground,  endeavours  to  make  its  escape,  when 
it  is  immediately  seized,  and  becomes  the  prey  of 
the  ingenious  bird.  The  lap\ving  also  frequents  the 
haunts  of  moles.  These  animals,  when  in  pursuit 
of  worms,  on  which  they  feed,  frighten  them,  and 
the  worm,  in  attempting  to  escape,  comes  to  the 
'surface  of  the  ground,  w  here  it  is  seized  by  the  lap- 
wing. The  same  mode  of  alarming  his  prey  has 
been  related  of  the  gull. 
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The  continuation  of  Judge  M'Lean's  opinion  is 
srowded  out  of  the  present  number. 

An  esteemed  correspondent,  to  whom  we  are 
>ften  indebted  for  contributions  to  our  columns, 
ixpresses  a  fear,  in  a  communication  published  in 
ur  last  week's  number,  that  the  younger  members 
f  our  religious  Society  are  not  sufficiently  careful 
0  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  writings 
)f  the  early  Friends,  those  eminently  gifted  men 
pho  were  instrumental  ingathering  and  establishing 
he  primitive  members  as  a  religious  Society ;  and 
fho  have  left  a  rich  legacy  to  those  who  have  sue- 
iceded  them,  in  their  biographies  and  in  their 
vorks  on  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Gos- 
)el,  as  they  were  sealed  upon  their  understandings 
ly  that  blessed  Spirit,  which  leads  out  of  all  error 
Qto  immutable  truth. 

We  have  long  been  convinced  that  a  great  loss  is 
ustained  by  very  many  among  us  who  are  com- 
aratively  ignorant  of  the  religious  literature  alluded 
0,  and  who  are  consequently  not  aware  of  the 
reasure  contained  therein.  We  know  that  much 
been  written  and  said,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
aonding  the  works  alluded  to  to  the  serious  perusal 
f  Friends  of  all  classes;  but  we  fear,  in  this  day 
f  innovation  and  superficial  religious  feeling,  much 
arelessuess  prevails  as  to  an  intimate  knowledge 
f  their  contents,  among  a  large  portion  of  those  of 
lature  age ;  while  very  many  of  the  young  people 
ear  and  know  but  little  about  them. 

So  various  are  the  feelings  calculated  to  produce 
elf-delusion,  and  the  temptations  to  practise  an 
Mposition  on  ourselves,  that  it  is  impossible,  by 
ny  powers  we  possess  a^  men,  to  discover  or  lay 
pen  all  the  sources  from  which  error  flows  in  upon 
when  estimating  our  own  actions  and  character ; 
or  can  any  descriptions  or  instructions  given  by 
thei-s,  however  true  and  graphic  in  themselves, 


enable  us  to  know  and  to  do  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  us.  Nothing  can  give  any  of  us  a  tnie  sight 
and  sense  of  our  condition  as  it  is  seen  by  the 
Searcher  of  hearts,  but  that  measure  of  his  holy 
Spirit,  which,  in  mercy,  he  has  comnmnicated  to 
all  his  rational  creation  for  this  very  purpose,  and 
to  bring  salvation  to  all  who  love  its  appearance 
in  their  hearts.  Nor  are  any  writings  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  through 
faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  are  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation.  But  man  is  such  a  weak,  fallible 
creature,  that  he  has  need  to  be  thankful  for  every 
help  afforded  hiui,  in  the  conflict  to  be  endured, 
before  he  is  set  fre^  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  ; 
and  one  of  those  helps  is  the  recorded  religious 
experiences  and  counsel  of  those,  who  having  served 
God  in  their  generation,  were  led,  under  a  sense  of 
religious  duty,  to  leave  behind  them  a  testimony  of 
the  gracious  dealings  of  the  Almighty  towards  them, 
to  be  an  incentive  and  an  encouragement  to  others 
to  enter  upon  the  same  narrow  path  and  to  per- 
severe to  the  end. 

To  every  one  among  us  who  has  been  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  experiencing  that  great  change 
which  can  be  effected  only  by  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  who  is  sincerely  desirous  of  leading  a  life  consis- 
tent with  the  design  of  his  creation,  it  is  therefore  not 
only  a  great  satisfaction  but  a  positive  good,  to  be 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  religious  exercises, 
the  trials,  the  gradual  attainments,  and  the  final 
establishment  of  those  authors,  faithful  members  of 
our  religious  Society,  who  have  acted  their  part  to 
the  honour  of  truth,  and  obtained  the  end  of  their 
faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  The  simple 
narratives  of  their  benighted  state  while  yet  in  ih 
fall,  the  deep  baptisms  they  had  to  pass  through 
before  they  knew  what  it  was  to  be  delivered  from 
the  dominion  of  sin,  and  to  walk  in  the  light;  the 
blessed  oneness  they  were  brought  into  with  each 
other  and  with  Him  who  visited  them  and  redeemed 
them  ;  while  they  show  that  the  same  potent  one 
mies  had  to  be  encountered  by  them,  as  each  one 
of  us  still  finds  in  his  own  house,  and  that  they  ob 
tained  the  crown  only  by  bearing  the  same  cross 
which  all  are  yet  called  to  take  up  and  live  under ; 
invite  and  encourage  to  strive  to  walk  by  the  same 
rule  and  to  mind  the  same  thing  which  they  found 
11-sufficient  in  every  time  of  need,  and  turning 
the  back  upon  the  world  and  its  spirit,  to  persevere 
in  following  them  in  the  way  cast  up,  as  they  fol- 
lowed Christ. 

The  good  or  bad  effects  resulting  from  reading, 
according  to  the  character  and  tendency  of  the 
books  perused,  may  be  recognized  by  every  one 
who  reflects  on  the  impress  made  on  the  mind,  by 
the  authors  they  have  most  delighted  to  study. 
While  this  is  a  truth  generally  admitted,  we  ap- 
prehend the  important  lesion  it  should  teach,  as  to 
what  kind  of  reading  we  indulge  in,  is  not  .so  gene- 
rally felt  or  practised.  As  it  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  influence  of 
what  is  going  on  around  us,  and  in  which  we  may 
be  personally  interested,  or  have  a  strong  party 
feeling,  so  as  to  sec  clearly  the  position  we  occupy, 
and  be  conscious  of  the  true  motives  from  which 
our  actions  take  their  spring,  or  by  which  they 
are  biased,  so  our  feelings,  our  principles,  and  our 
estimate  of  what  is  good  and  true,  may  be  influ- 
enced gradually,  and  perhaps  almost  unconscious- 
ly to  ourselves,  either  for  better  or  worse,  by  the 
sentiments  inculcated,  and  the  course  of  life  de- 
picted in  the  books  we  read. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  no  little  importance  how  the 
members  of  our  religious  Society  indulge  in  read- 
ing works,  professedly  religious,  but  which  are 
calculated  by  the  tenor  of  their  contents,  to  lay 
waste,  or  produce  a  dise.stceni  for  those  testimonies 


of  the  gospel,  which  Friends  have  been  considered 
as  peculiar  for  maintaining  and  carrying  into  every- 
day lite.  Particularly  should  the  young  people  be 
guarded  against  the  insidious  evils  resulting  from 
such  reading,  which  may  be  the  more  speedily  and 
fatally  produced,  while  there  is  a  natural  eagerness 
to  store  the  mind  with  ideas,  good  or  bad,  a  keen 
sensibility  to  impressions  of  every  kind,  and  the 
principles  not  so  fixed,  but  that  they  may  be  warped 
by  sophistry,  and  a  standard  of  conduct  adopted 
conformable  to  the  portrait  drawn  by  a  favourite 
author. 

There  is  such  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  traths 
of  the  gospel,  such  a  simplicity  in  delineating  the 
growth  in  christian  life,  and  withal  such  a  depth 
of  genuine,  religious  feeling  and  experience,  to  be 
found  in  the  approved  writings  of  Friends,  not 
merely  of  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  but  of 
more  modern  times,  that  we  think  few  can  give 
them  a  serious  perusal,  without  feeling  that  their 
authors  followed  no  cunningly  devised  fables;  but 
being  teachable  learners  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
were  by  Him  made  wise  in  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught,  and  which  are  unchangeably  true,  and  that 
though  dead,  they  yet  speak.  We  would,  then,  that 
all  our  members  should  make  themselves  more 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  religious  literature 
of  their  own  Society.  They  Till  find  it  calculated 
not  only  to  give  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  which  distinguish  us  as  a  peo- 
ple, and  to  imbue  their  minds  with  a  love  therefor, 
but  also  a  means  of  no  little  efficacy  to  guard  them 
against  the  adoption  of  sentiments  not  a  little  pre- 
valent in  our  day,  repugnant  to  the  views  of  Scrip- 
ture truth  which  true  Quakers  have  always  held. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  mo.  21st. 
Tlie  intelligence  from  China  is  down  to  First  mo.  30th, 
Ijiit  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  diflicnlties  which 
have  arisen  in  the  Canton  river.  Admiral  Seymour, 
while  waiting  for  reinforcements,  had  so  disposed  of  his 
vessels  as  to  keep  the  navigation  open  and  prevent  a 
surprise.  The  Emperor  of  China  has  ordered  that  hosti- 
lities against  the  British  shall  be  confined  to  Canton. 
Governor  Yeh  seems  favourable  to  American  interests, 
and  has  had  some  communication  with  Jlinister  Parlier. 
It  appears  that  a  large  portion  of  the  city  of  Canton,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls,  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
English.  The  Chinese  bakers  at  Hong  Kong  had  attempt- 
ed to  poison  the  European  residents.  About  four  hun- 
dred persons  partook  of  the  poisoned  bread,  some  of 
whom  had  suffered  severely,  but  none  had  died.  One  of 
the  suspected  bakers  and  three  of  his  accomplices  had 
been  arrested  and  shot.  A  strong  squadron  of  British 
vessels  is  intended  for  the  China  seas.  It  will  comprise, 
with  the  vessels  now  there,  fourteen  sailing  vessels, 
nineteen  steamers,  and  twenty-six  steamers  for  trans- 
ports and  munitions  of  war. 

A  P.'iris  letter  says  it  is  now  certain  that  England  and 
France  have  agreed  to  act  jointly  in  the  China  affair. 
France  will  furnish  twenty  thousand  troops  against  Eng- 
land's superior  naval  force ;  and  England  allows  France 
introduce  a  clause  into  the  arrangements  in  favour  of 

e  Catholic  religion. 

The  British  seem  determined  to  open  Japan  as  well  as 
China.  They  have  had  a  conflict  with  the  Japanese, 
forced  their  way  into  the  port  of  Nagasaki.  One  of 
the  ships,  a  steamer,  broke  the  chain  across  the  entrance. 
Although  the  town  is  well  fortified  on  the  side  of  the 
,  the  Japanese  authorities  did  not  resort  to  force  to 
repel  the  two  English  vessels. 

The  British  Parliament  was  formally  dissolved  on  the 
Istult. 

The  King  of  Prussia  is  willing  to  renounce  his  claims 
n  Neufchatel,  on  condition  of  reserving  to  the  Prussian 
crown  the  title  of  Prince  of  Neufchatel.  He  requires  the 
enjoyment  of  four  years  of  the  revenue  of  his  ancient 
domain  in  the  Canton,  amounting  annually  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs.  The  King  also  demands  an  am- 
ty  in  favour  of  his  partisans  for  all  they  have  done 
since  1848. 

Austria  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  off  diplomatic  re- 
lations with   Sardinia,  and  the  Sardinian  Chamber  of 
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Deputies  has  voted  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  francs  to 
put  the  fortifications  of  Alessandria  into  an  immediate 
state  of  defence. 

The  news  from  Spain  does  not  show  verj  active  war 
preparations,  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  government 
will  not  venture  to  engage  in  the  threatened  hostilities 
against  Mexico.  . 

There  was  increased  probability  of  a  reconcdiation 

taking  place  between  Naples,  and  France  and  England. 

A  telegraphic  despatch  from  Copenhagen  states  that 

the  convention  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  Dues  was 

signed  on  the  14th,  by  all  the  Powers  concerned  in  it. 

Ferouk  Khan,  the  Persian  Ambassador,  has  arrived  in 
London  from  Paris,  where  he  is  likely  to  make  a  consi- 
derable stay. 

The  Russian  government  is  busily  engaged  in  aug- 
menting its  maritime  strength,  and  has  given  orders  for 
several  new  gunboats  which  are  now  building  for  it  in 
some  of  the  ports  of  England  and  Scotland.  New  screw 
frigates  have  also  been  ordered. 

It  has  transpired  that  Russia  has  taken  more  active 
steps  than  England  to  establish  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  India.  According  to  private  and  reliable  ad- 
vices just  received,  she  made  a  contract  previously  to  the 
termination  of  the  late  war  for  a  line  from  Nicholaieff 
via  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Aspahan  and  Herat.  The  route 
decided  on  by  the  British  government  and  the  East  In- 
dia Company  for  the  Indian  Telegraph,  proceeds  via 
Selencia  on  the  Mediterranean  to  Kornah,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady,  and  without 
change  in  price.  Sales  of  the  week,  43,930  bales.  Bread- 
stuffs  were  much  depressed,  and  prices  continued  to  de- 
cline. Prime  yellow  corn,  32«.  per  480  lbs.;  red  wheat, 
Vs.  ed.  a  8s.  per  70  lbs. ;  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
flour,  28s.  a  29s.  per  bbl.     Consols,  93  J. 

NICARAGUA. — Recent  accounts  from  Walker's  army 
at  Rivas,  state  that  the  Costa  Ricans  and  Allies  had  at- 
tacked that  place,  and  been  repulsed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Their  loss  is  stated  at  four  hundred  men  killed,  and 
three  hundred  wounded.  The  Americans  had  only  about 
fifty  men  killed.  A  strong  reinforcement  of  Texans  had 
arrived  in  the  San  Juan  river.  The  filibusters  think 
they  will  be  able  to  clear  the  country  of  the  Costa  Ricans 
in  a  few  weeks.  This  intelligence  may  not  be  in  all  re- 
spects correct,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Walker  has  obtained  some  successes  in  his  desperate 
struggle. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  Skode  Island  Election.  —  On 
the  2d  inst.,  two  Republican  members  of  Congress 
were  chosen  by  large  majorities.  The  Republican  can- 
didate for  Governor  was  also  elected.  The  State  Senate 
will  be  composed  of  2C  Republicans,  5  Democrats,  and 
no  choice  in  two  districts.  In  the  House  the -Republicans 
will  have  61,  and  the  Democrats  8.  In  two  districts  there 
•was  no  choice. 

Losses  Id  Sea. — The  marine  losses  for  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year,  amount  to  §6,514,800.  This  is  the 
value  of  the  property  totally  lost,  exclusive  of  damages 
to  vessels,  not  amounting  to  a  total  loss,  and  of  partial 
losses  of  cargo.  The  vessels  reported  in  this  list  arc 
chiefly  American,  although  some  foreign  are  included, 
■when  bound  to  or  from  an  United  States  port,  or  known 
to  be  insured  in  this  country. 

Slavery  in  Oree/on.— The  Portland  (Oregon)  corre 
spoudent  of  the  New  Vork  Herald  says  the  question  of  : 
State  government  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of 
Oregon  in  June,  and  as  they  will  undoubtedly  vote  for 
it,  Oregon  will  be  asking  for  admission  into  the  Union 
in  less  than  a  year.  He  adds:  "  The  question  of  slavery 
will  then  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  the  result  is 
very  doubtful.  Unquestionably  the  pro-slavery  party 
are  gaining  ground  and  numbers.  The  large  donation 
of  land  to  early  settlers,  (640  acres,)  with  the  sparse  po- 
pulation, will  greatly  influence  many  to  vote  for  it,  who 
otherwise  would  not." 

Railroad  Connection  now  exists  between  Savannah, 
Geo.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Memphis,  Miss.  Savannah 
is  thus  brought  within  741  miles,  or  a  little  less  than 
forty  hours'  travel  of  Memphis.  The  distance  from 
Charleston  is  but  fifteen  miles  greater.  From  Memphis 
an  extension,  now  under  way,  stimulated  by  liberal 
grants  of  public  lands,  is  to  be  made  to  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  and  thence  on  to  Fulton  and  Henderson,  Texas, 
there  to  connect  with  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad. 
Mew  Fork. — Mortality  last  week,  411. 
PAiladelj>hia.~iloTtB.lity  last  week,  213.  Of  scarlet 
fever,  20.  According  to  the  record  kept  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  Third 
month  was  39°,  which  is  2°  below  the  average  for  the 
month  for  the  last  thirty-two  years.  The  mean  for  the 
Second  month  was  41°,  and  this  is  the  only  instance  on 


the  record,  which  dates  back  to  1825,  of  the  Third  month 
being  colder  than  the  preceding  Second  month.  The 
est  range  of  the  thermometer  was  65°,  and  the  low- 
est 10°.  The  amount  of  rain  that  fell  during  the  month, 
was  1.83  inches.  Only  about  two  and  a  half  inches  fell 
during  the  Second  and  Third  months,  which  is  less  than 
has  ever  been  recorded  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Kansas  Affairs. — The  instructions  to  Gov.  Walker 
quote  the  words  of  the  President's  iuaugural  address  : 
It  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  government  to  sc- 
ire to  every  resident  inhabitant  the  free  and  independ- 
ent expression  of  his  opinion  by  his  vote."  The  admi- 
nistration, however,  designs  sustaining  the  laws  of  Kansas 
they  exist,  on  the  ground  that  the  executive  has  no 
power  to  go  behind  the  official  promulgation  of  those 
laws,  and  iuquire  whether  they  were  unfairly  passed,  or 
whether  they  are  constitutional.  The  President  and  the 
new  Governor  of  Kansas  consider  that  the  Free  State 
men  will  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opi- 
nions, by  voting  at  the  election  for  Delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  their 
late  session  having  repealed  that  portion  of  the  election 
law  which  required  a  challenged  voter  to  take  an  oath 
to  support  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  A  late  despatch  from 
Kansas  says,  that  the  census  takers  appointed  by  the 
Pro-slavery  Legislature,  are  performing  their  duties 
badly,  missing  some  neighbourhoods  entirely,  and  not 
taking  the  names  of  half  the  actual  residents.  It  is  sup- 
posed the  Free  State  settlers  will  generally  decline  voting 
at  the  approaching  election,  as  they  repudiate  the  "' 
thority  under  which  it  will  be  held,  and  believe  there 
can  be  no  fair  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  majo 
rity.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  slavery  will  be  forced 
into  Kansas,  and  the  disturbances  consequently  prolong- 
ed for  years  to  come.  Gov.  Walker  will  not  proceed  tc 
Kansas  until  the  early  part  of  next  month.  Stanton,  th( 
Secretary  of  State,  will  be  acting  Governor  until  his  ar- 
\  The  President  has  appointed  John  W.  AVhitfield, 
Ex-Delegate  from  Kansas,  Register,  and  Daniel  Woodson, 
x-Secretary  of  State  of  Kansas,  Receiver  for  the  Dela- 
ware Land  District. 

New  Mexico. — Late  news  from  Santa  Fe  says,  that  In- 


South-western   Africa"   have  been  recently  published, 
s  been  killed  by  an  elephant,  while  hunting  in  Africa. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Aaron  Comfort,  Mich.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from 
John  Curtis,  C,  0.,  §2,  vol.  29  ;  from  J.  Gibbons,  for 
T.  Allen,  lo.,  $2,  to  14,  vol.  30. 

The  Printing  Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
in  London,  are  about  to  reprint  the  Epistles  issued  by 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  from  its  commencement.     The 

hole  will  be  comprised  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  of 
about  four  hundred  pages  each,  and  cost  eight  shillings 
sterling,  which  is  about  §2.00.  Those  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  work,  can  subscribe  therefor,  at  the  store  of 
Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  No.  44  North  Fourth  street,  Philad. 

FRIENDS'  HORSES. 

Friends  coming  to  this  city  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting, 
or  at  other  times,  on  the  service  of  Society,  who  put  up 
within  the  limits  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  can  have  their 
horses  accommodated  at  the  stables  of  William  A. 
Schutz,  (Montgomery  Hotel,)  north-east  corner  of  Sixth  ' 
and  Willow  streets,  and  for  Friends  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  at  West  Jersey  Ferry,  ■ 
Camden,  N.  J. ;  Camden  Ferry,  Parsons  &  Woolston, 
N.  J. ;  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46  N.  Sixth  street,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  William  H.  McCrea,  No.  26J  N.  Third  street. 

Philad.,  Fourth  mo.  7th,  1857. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF   FRIENDS   IN  AMERICA. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room, 
Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  evening,  | 
Fourth  month  18th,  1857,  at  8  o'clock.  .j 

Friends  generally  of  both  sexes  are  invited  to  attend. 
John  Caeteb,  Sec'y. 


1  depredations  are   on  the  increase  in  the  territory. 


d  that  several  skirmishes  have  occurred  between  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Indians,  in  which  a  number  of  both 
have  been  killed.  Four  Americans  had  been  killed  by 
the  Indians  near  El  Paso.  The  Mexican  State  of  Sonora 
d  to  be  suflering  dreadfully  from  Indian  attacks. 
A  letter  from  the  Santa  Cruz  river  says,  that  the  people 
of  Sonora  are  anxious  to  declare  themselves  independent 
of  Mexico,  and  ask  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

Coloured  Citizens. — The  Senate  of  Maine  has  asked  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State  for  their  opinion  whether 
negroes  are  citizens.  The  Constitution  of  that  State  con- 
fers the  right  of  suffrage  only  on  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  South  Manufacturing  for  the  North. — A  paper  ma- 
nufactory at  Athens,  Georgia,  is  making  printing  paper 
for  the  Inquirer  of  this  city.  The  New  Y'ork  News  has 
been  supplied  with  paper  from  a  manufactory  in  North 
Carolina. 

Miscellaneous. — Decimal  Currency. — The  Canadian  Par- 
liament has  reduced  the  pounds,  shilUngs  and  pence 
currency  to  dollars  and  cents,  for  the  facilitation  of  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  By-and-by  all 
the  commercial  countries  will  have  the  same  currency 
based  upon  decimal  fractions. 

War  in  Liberia. — Intelligence  has  been  received  from 
the  missionaries  in  Liberia,  that  the  colonists  and  na- 
tives of  Cape  Palmas  are  waging  hostilities  against  each 
other.  Thirty-seven  American  houses  and  much  pro- 
perty h-ave  been  destroyed,  and  twenty-eight  lives  have 
been  lost.  Ex-President  Roberts  had  gone  to  the  aid  of 
the  colonists. 

Famine  in  Norway.— Owing  to  the  failure  of  their  crops, 
the  inhabitants  of  Lapland  and  Finmark,  bordering  the 
North  Cape  of  Norway,  are  in  a  state  of  dreadful  misery 
Hundreds  have  died  of  starvation,  and  the  living  an 
compelled  to  subsist  on  the  bark  of  trees,  ground  and 
cooked  with  oats.  Committees  of  relief  have  beei 
ganized  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothn 
collect  contributions  of  provisions,  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
sufferers  across  the  ice  on  sledges.  The  winter  has  been 
one  of  unusual  severity. 

Death  of  African  Explorers. — Information  has  been  re- 
ceived of  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Vogel,  who  had  reach- 
ed the  borders  of  Lake  Tschad  in  good  health,  in  1854. 
Dr.  Vogel  had  departed  from  that  place  comparatively 
alone,  on  a  most  perilous  journey  eastward,  with  the 
view  of  reaching  the  Nile.  He  is  said  to  have  advanced 
through  Brigirmi  into  Waddy,  and  to  have  been  there 
murdered.  Charles  John  Anderssen,  the  Swedish  tra- 
veller, whose  "  Four  years'  Wanderings  in  the  wilds  of 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will  commence  on 

Second-day,  Fifth  month  4th. 

For  information  and  circulars,  apply  to 


Thomas  Co.vakd, 
West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  atj 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  man, 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  children, 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evahs,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistae,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION.  j 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  AssociaJ 
tion,  will  be  held  at  Committee-room,  Arch  street  Meet- 
ing-house, on  Second-day  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock.  Fifth 
mo.  11th,  1857.  Chakles  Ellis,  Sec'y. 

WANTED. 

A  Teacher,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at  Had- 

donfield.     A  Friend  with  a  family  can  be  accommodated, 

as  there  is  a  convenient  dwelling-house,   adjoining  the 

school-room.     Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Nicholson, 
Third  mo.  3d,  1857.  Josiah  B.  Evans. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Springfield,  Delaware  Co. 
on  the  22d  of  First  mo.,  1857,  Eliza  Wohrall  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  in  the  88th  year  o: 
her  age. 

■ ,  on  the  11th   of  Third  month,  1857,  at  Medina 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Hartas  Hedley,  in  his  72d  year 
During  his  long  and  protracted  illness,  he  often  express- 
ed his  attachment  to  the  principles   of  the   Society  o 
Friends  ;  his  mind  was  preserved,  calm  and  clear, 
his  future  appeared  without  a  cloud. 

EOBB,  PILE  &.  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "The  Friend, 

Mary  lyon. 

(Continued  from  p.age  242.) 

She  got  back  to  Ipswich  in  time  to  attend  at  the 
opening  of  the  school,  in  the  fUll ;  and  while  the 
principal  was  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  she  wrote 
her  the  following.  It  shows  her  concern  for  the 
nght    administration   of  the  government   of  the 

cholars.  "  I  have  my  eye  on  several  members  of 
our  school  to  whom  I  think  it  best  to  give  some 
individual  attention  as  soon  as  I  can.  May  I  ha 
ivisdom  fi-om  above  to  give  to  each,  such  a  portion 
IS  she  needs.  How  difficult  it  is  to  know  when  to 
ittempt  to  draw  by  the  silken  cord,  and  when  to 
nj  a  little,  the  firmer  cord  of  authority  !  It 
3om_fort  that  we  can  do  nothing  ourselves;  but 
..hrist  strengthening  us,  we  can  do  all  thinrrs  which 
le  requires.  I  would  that  in  all  my  labours  I 
night  keep  directly  in  view  the  upbuildin<r  'of 
.hrists   kingdom."     To  her  mother  she  writes: 

VV  hether  I  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  I  do,  may 
.  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God ;  may  all  my  labours 
)e  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 


;>ur  ever-glorious  Saviour.  During  the  past  week, 
i  have,  as  I  trust,  enjoyed  much  of  the  presence  of 
!xod.  The  heavenly  world  has  seemed  very  near, 
_Ddit  has  appeared  an  unspeakable  privilege  to 


cheerfully  leave  our  work  at  a  moment's  warning 
He  who  has  given  us  our  work  to  do,  can  easily  com- 
mit it  to  other  hands.  It  is  my  desire  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  leave  all.  I  believe  I  do  have  some  foretastes, 
from  time  to  time,  of  what  I  think  heaven  is,  though 
between  these  seasons  there  is  much  of  strange 
stupidity.  These  little  foretastes,  too,  as  they  re- 
turn again  and  again,  become  more  and  more  en- 
riching to  my  soul,  and  ravishing  to  my  heart.  But 
the  imperfect  fruit  which  I  bring  forth,  and  the 
more  imperfect  fountain  within,  form  a  strano-e 
paradox.  The  grace  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to 
cleanse  from  all  sin.  This  is  my  only  hope,  and  a 
precious  hope  it  is." 

The  period  appeared  to  be  approaching  t 
she  should  abandon  her  connection  with  the  Ipswich 
School,  and  look  towards  the  institution  of  a  semi- 
nary in  which  young  women,  in  the  middle  classes 
of  life,  could  be  instructed  in  domestic  housewifery 
as  well  as  in  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  boarded  in  the  school-house.     The  scho- 
lars at  Ipswich,  it  would  appear,  were  accommo- 
dated in  different  boarding-houses,  and  of  course 
must  have  been  part  of  the  time  from  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  teachers.     In  one  of  her  let- 
ters written  in  the  Fifth  month,  1834,  she  says: 
"  My  mind  was  locked  as  in  a  cage,  and  my  heart 
was  seized  with  a  painful  chill.     In  looking  over 
the  boarding-houses  and  scholars,  I  could  fi°nd  so 
little  salt  on  which  I  could  depend  that  it  would 
not  lose  its  savour,  that  my  heart  sank  within  me. 
I  he  inquiry,  'How  can  these  boarding-hou.ses  be 
so  regulated,  and  the  school  so  guided,  that  every- 
thing may  be  done,  which  ought  to  be  done,  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make  his  paths 
straight,'  came  home  to  my  soul.     I  felt  like  sink- 
ing; but  the  thought  that  the  Lord  is  able  was 
comforting.     Yesterday  I  seemed  to  gather  some 
crumbs  from  my  Father's  table,  which  revived  my 
strength  of  body,  mind  and  heart."  To  her  youmr- 
est  sister  she  wrote,  in  the  Eighth  month :  "  What 
a  great  mistake  has  been  committed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  in  not  believing  that  every  good 
thing  is  to  be  used  primarily  for  the  advancement 
ot  the  Kedeemer's  kingdom,  for  the  salvation  of 
men  !  Property,  education,  time,  influence,  friends 
children,   brothers  and  sisters,  all  should  be  de- 
voted to  this  great  object.     All  can  be  used,  all 
should  be  used,  thus.     When  will  christians  learn 
the  great  lesson  of  doing  everything  for  the  glory 
of  God  ?     This,  I  beUeve,  means  that  everythino- 
should  be  done,  and  every  blessing  be  made  to  pro" 
mote  the  salvation  of  souls.     This  is  the  glory  of 
God,  as  revealed  to  us.     This  is  &at  which  we  are 
commanded  ts  promote  in  all  that  we  do,  whether 
we  eat  or  drink.  It  is  by  the  church  that  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God  is  manifest.    To  the  angels,  too, 
,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is  made  manifest 
by  the  church,  or  by  the  salvation  of  men.     You 
already  know  that  I  expect  to  close  my  labours 
here  this  fall.     I  am  about  to  embark  in  a  frail 
boat  on  a  boisterous  sea.     I  know  not  whither  I 
shall  be  driven,  nor  how  I  shall  be  tossed,  nor  to 
what  port  I  shall  aim.     I  know  not  when  I  shall 
find  myself  engaged  in  regular  labour  in  the  sreat 
work  of  teaching,  for  which  Providence  has  fitted 


-well  forever  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  It^is  a 
ronderftil  mercy  that  I  should  be  permitted,  so 
jjuilty  and  unworthy  as  I  am,  to  enjoy  so  much  of 
he  presence  and  glory  of  my  Saviour." 

J-o  her  beloved  companion  she  writes,  while  tem 
lorarily  absent  at  Boston :  "  The  seasons  which  I 
ave  recently  enjoyed  have,  I  hope,  through  infinite 
ercy,_been  profitable.  I  think  I  have  had  a 
eeper  impression  than  ever  before  of  my  inespressi- 
le  vileness  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of  the  infinite 
!fld  glorious  fulness  in  Christ;  a  deeper  sense  of 
le  divine  presence  and  glory;  of  the  real  olijeot 
■)r  which  we  should  live,  of  the  worth  of  souls,  of 
ae  duty  and  privilege  of  co-operating  with  Christ 
I'  his  great  work,  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  of 
lie  infinite  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  " 
:  During  the  summer  term  of  1834,  while  Z  P 
•rant  was  journeying  in  the  Western  States,  Mary 
Jon  bad  agaiu  the  charge  of  their  seminary ;  and 
!■  their  occasional  separation  we  are  indebted  for 
fany  of  M.  L.'s  thoughts,  which  otherwise  might 
Ever  have  been  committed  to  paper.  In  o^ne  she 
'ys  :  It  seems  to  me  that  if  God  sees  it  best  that 
e  should  hve  it  is  vastly  important  that  we  should 
tfour  with  all  our  strength  ;  but  that  whenever 
^d  may  see  it  best  to  caU  us  hence,  we  should  mem;;eTa;ir':n  Jhbg  'JT^  TlT:^, 


anxious.  I  have  decided  to  close  my  labours  here 
because  I  felt  it  to  be  probable,  that  I  could  do 
more  good  in  another  field.  I  must  at  present  keep 
myself  disengaged  from  any  school,  because  by  so 
doing,  I  have  more  hope  that  the  way  will  be 
open  for  mo  yet,  to  engage  in  the  specific  field  in 
which  my  heart  is  so  deeply  interested.  I  never 
had  a  prospect  of  engaging  in  any  labour  which 
seemed  so  directly  the  work  of  the  Lord  as  this. 
It  is  very  sweet,  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  doubt 
to  commit  the  whole  to  his  guidance.  The  next 
winter  I  want  to  spend  partly  in  study,  and  partly 
in  laying  out  plans  for  the  future,  writing,  &c.  I 
wish  to  be  in  a  family  where  I  shall  meet  friends, 
and  where  I  shall  have  access  to  a  good  library,' 
and  in  a  town  where  I  shall  not  be  out  of  the  way 
of  society,  for  I  shall  often  want  counsel.  Provi- 
dence has  very  kindly  given  me  such  a  home  at 
Amherst,  in  the  family  of  Professor  Hitchcock." 

With  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  M. 
Lyon  to  Z.  P.  Grant,  we  eome  to  the  close  of  their 
ten  years'  co-operation  in  teaching,  which  was  on 
the  1st  day  of  the  Ninth  month,  1834.  She  affec- 
tionately and  seriously  says:  "How  soon  your 
school  will  close!  and  where  will  you  then  be? 
How  I  should  love  to  step  in  some  morning,  and 
listen  to  your  instructions,  and  as  in  former^days, 
not  only  enjoy  the  Truth  in  my  own  mind,  but  en- 
joy it  as  reflected  from  many  an  impressive  coun- 
tenance !  Does  the  Lord  bless  the  Truth  ?  Has 
there  been  a  growth  of  grace  among  professing 
Christians  ?     Do  the  teachers  and  pupils  have  en- 


larged views  of  christian  feeling  and  christian  ac 
tion?  Are  their  hearts  and  minds  so  enlarged, 
that  they  can  understand  and  love  the  principle, 
that  the  commands  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  obeyed , 
at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all  tempta- 
tions ?  I  do  believe  that  this  is  a  time  when 
efforts  in  behalf  of  young  christians  are  peculiarly 
.  In  my  intercourse  with  society  of  late,  I 
have  been  more  and  more  convinced  of  this.  I 
have  noticed  a  tendency  to  giddiness,  volatility, 
and  foolish  talking  and  jesting.  In  some  cases  I 
have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  those  in  whom  I 
have  noticed  these  things,  were  professors  of  reli- 
gion. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  more 
manifest  when  young  ladies  aud  young  gentlemen 
are  engaged  in  conversation  with  one  another.  I 
recollect  meeting  a  minister  and  his  daughter  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen.     She  was  introduced  to  " 

pany.     We  noticed  her  apparent , 

and  spoke  of  it  to  each  other  with  a  feeling  that  she 
was  a  cliild,  and  would  need  a  prudent  mother's 
care.  ^Ve  soon  learned  to  our  surprise,  that  she 
professed  piety,  and  would  like  to  go  on  a  mission. 
This  is  an  extreme  case ;  but  I  have  seen  many 
others,  though  less  marked,  which  have  led  me  to 
tremble  for  the  church.  Have  we  not  reason  to 
fear  that,  too  many  of  the  young  persons  in  our 
churches,  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  be- 
lievers and  unbelievers  ?  Is  not  this  a  time  when 
there  is  great  need  of  watchfulness  and  prayer? 
0  how  important  that  young  christians  should  take 
Christ  for  their  example,  aud  become  holy  as  he 
was  holy,  harmless  and  undcfiled  as  he  was !  How 
important  that  all  who  are  united  to  Christ,  should 
live  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  appearance 


I  our  com- 
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of  evil  :     May  the  Lord  teach  the  clearly  heloved 
in  our  seminary  as  no  man  can  teach  them." 

"  Several  clergymen  travelled  some  distancein 
our  company.  Much  of  their  conversation  was  in- 
terestincr ;  but  I  have  some  sighs  in  my  heart  for  a 
more  holy  ministry."  "  May  the  Lord  guide  us  all 
in  our  plans,  and  in  all  our  labours.  May  we  feel 
our  dependence,  be  humble  before  God,  and  by  his 
abundant  grace  be  prepared  to  receive  from  our 
heavenly  leather  great  and  increasing  blessings  on 
the  beloved  institution  which  has  been  our  joint 


Would  it  not  be  well  for  teachers  and  managers 
of  schools  in  our  Society  to  ponder  and  apply  to 
themselves  the  religious  concern  and  prayers  of 
this  extraordinary  woman.  Our  profession  of  the 
need  of  the  copstant  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  wisdom  and  exercise  of  mind  which  it  im- 
parts for  the  right  discharge  of  our  duty  to  children 
and  young  people,  to  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  and 
nurture  of  the  Lord,  is  as  high,  and  requires  daily 
practice  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  religious  deno- 
mination. And  shall  we  not  find  that  while  seeking 
to  store  their  minds  with  science  and  literature,  the 
one  thing  needful  is  very  much  lost  of  sight  of?  If 
teachers  are  religiously  concerned  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  their  pupils,  they  must,  in  the  first  place, 
feel  the  importance  of  the  work  of  regeneration^  in 
themselves.  When  they  have  seen  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,  and  have  been  brought  to  thefeet 
of  the  Saviour,  imploring  forgiveness,  and  the  aid  of 
his  Spirit  to  give  them  victory  over  temptation,  and 
to  preserve  out  of  it  in  future,  they  will  feel  con- 
strained to  example  well  their  pupils,  and  to  do  all 
that  is  in  their  power  to  lead  them  into  the  way  of 
holiness.  To  act  so  as  to  make  correct  impressions 
on  the  young  mind  relating  to  religious  obligation, 
both  in  our  duty  to  God  and  to  man,  is  of  the  first 


importance 


and  where  this  is  effected,  it  will  be  of 


incalculable  value,  and  may  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Saviour  to  take  possession  of  that  heart,  and 
make  it  a  temple  for  his  blessed  Spirit  to  dwell  in. 

(To  be  continnctl.) 


into  Centra  1 


Ontlines  of  Dr.  liTinjslon's   Jo 
Sonlh  Africa. 

(Continnecl  from  page  iU.) 

The  country  at  which  he  had  cow  anivcd  pre- 
sented, for  hundreds  of  miles,  a  dead  level,  inter- 
laced by  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  rivers,  with  their 
countless  tributaries,  and  numerous  entering  and 
re-enterinf  branches.  On  this  account  it  is  called 
"  Linotkanoka,"  (rivers  upon  rivers,)  and  consti- 
tutes a  region  marvellously  different  from  that 
which  the  blank  spaces  on  our  African  maps  were 
supposed  to  indicate.  But  after  a  residence  of  two 
months.  Dr.  Li-\-ingston  was  convinced,  that  though 
rich  and  fertile  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the 
periodical  rise  of  its  numerous  streams,  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  destructive  "  tzetse,"  formed  fatal 
objections  to  it  as  a  missionary  centre,  and  that  his 
benevolent  design  of  removing  his  own  people  thi- 
ther, that  their  social  and  spiritual  improvement 
might  be  carried  forward  without  molestation  from 
their  savage  neighbours,  the  Dutch  Boers,  would 
be  impracticable. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  clear  understanding  of  Dr. 
Livingston's  fourth  and  final  journey,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  most  important  of  his  explorations, 
that  the  position  of  Lynanti  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
for  to  this  point  we  shall  find  he  once  and  again 
returned,  while  performing  the  great  achievements 
of  the  last  four  years  and  a  half.  It  was  during 
his  stay  here,  also,  that  he  first  visited  that  magni- 
ficent stream  whose  course  to  the  Mozambicpe 
Channel  he  subsequently  traced,  and  whose  ample 


„y  lot,  it  would  be  to  reduce  this  new  language, 
translate  the  Bible  into  it,  and  be  the  means  of 
forming  a  church.  Let  this  be  accompli-hed,  I 
think  1  could  then  lie  down  and  die  contented." 
Deeply  sympathizing  with  the  spirit  of  this  appeal, 
and  entering  heartily  into  the  object  of  their  ad- 
mirable missionary,  the  directors  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  gave  at  once  their  cordial  sanc- 
tion to  his  design,  and  placed  at  his  disposal  the 
means  for  meetrng  the  expenses  he  had  incurred. 

"We  now  enter  upon  Dr.  Livingston's  fourth  and 
greatest  exploratory  enterprise.  Having  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Livingston  and  his  children  to  Cape 
Town,  a  thousand'miles  from  Kolobeng,  and  sent 
them  to  the  care  of  the  directors  in  England,  on 
the  8th  of  June,  1852,  he  commenced  that  memo- 
rable journey,  which,  whether  we  consider  its  ex- 
tent, its  perils,  the  additions  made  by  it  to  geo- 
raphieal  science  and  ethnology,  or  its  probabl* 
consequences,  social  and  spiritual,  to  the  tribes  ol 
Central  and  Southern  Africa,  has,  we  believe, 
parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  travel.  In  pro-* 
ceeding  from  Cape  Town  to  Kuruman,  he  met  with 
obstacfes  and  misadventures,  which,  at  the  time, 
proved  trying  to  his  ardent  spirit,  but  in  which  he 
subsecjuently  recognized  the  finger  of  God,  for  it  was 
during  this  detention  that  the  Trans-Vaal  Boers 
(unhappily  recognized  by  the  British  government 
as  a  tree  Republic)  made  a  murderous  attack  upon 
the  Bakwains,  solely  because  their  chief,  Sechele, 
an  admirable  christian  man,  would  not  become 
their  vassal,  or  secure  for  them  a  monopoly  of  the 
traffic  in  ivory,  by  prohibiting  English  traders  from 
passing  through  his  country  to  the  north. 

Ascribing  this  assertion  of  his  undoubted  right, 
to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Livingston,  these  ruthless 
men  resolved  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  thei 
missionary,  and  made  no  secret  of  their  murderous 
habitants  of  this  fine  region.  Having  obtained  so  I  design.  Having,  therefore,  desolated  the  native  loca- 
auspicious  an  introduction  to  these,  he  resolved  to  tion  at  Kolobeng,  and  killed  sixty  of  the  Bakwains 
cultivate  their  acquaintance,  in  the  belief  that  the  they  hastened  to  the  mission-house  On  reach 
gospel,  with  its  accompanying  power  and  results,  jng  the  spot,  the  commandant  repeatedly  expressejl 

would  make  them  a  great  and  prosperous  people.     ''    "  --  -- 

Filled  with  these  purposes,  his  heart  swelling 
with  large  anticipations  and  generous  designs,  our 
traveller  once  more  bends  his  steps  back 


boEcm,  in  all  probability,  is  destined,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  become  the  noble  pathway  of  the  travel- 
ler, the  trader,  and  the  missionary,  into  the  hitherto 
untraversed  centre  of  the  great  African  continent. 
In  different  parts  of  its  course,  it  bears  the  names 
of  Secheke,  Leeambye,  and  Zambese.  At  the  point 
first  reached  by  Dr.  Livingston,  it  is  called  the 
Secheke.  But  these  various  designations  simply 
mean  "  the  river,"  a  distinction  to  which  it  is  well 
entitled.  Our  traveller's  visit  to  its  banks  wiU  best 
be  described  in  his  own  words : 

"  We  proceeded  on  horseback  about  100  miles 
farther  than  the  place  where  the  wagons  stood,  to 
see  the  Secheke,  or  river  of  the  Barotze.  It  is  from 
300  to  500  yards  broad,  and  at  the  end  of  a  re- 
markably dry  season,  had  a  very  large  volume  of 
water  in  it.  The  waves  lifted  the  canoes,  and  made 
them  roll  beautifully,  and  brought  back  old  scenes 
to  my  remembrance.  And  though  the  banks  are 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  we  saw  evi- 
dence of  its  annual  overflow  fifteen  mOes  beyond. 
When  the  wind  blows,  waves  of  considerable  size 
rise  on  its  surface,  and  accidents  frecjuently  occur  in 
crossing.  It  was  cjuite  calm  when  I  went  over  in 
the  morning  to  hold  a  service  in  the  town,  but  as 
the  time  for  taking  an  altitude  of  the  sun  approach- 
ed, the  waves  were  running  so  high  that  it  was  only 
by  great  persuasion  I  could  induce  the  people  to 
paddle  me  back  again." 

Who  can  describe  the  traveller's  joy  in  thus  find- 
ins  what  he  then  believed,  and  has  since  proved  to 
te"^  the  key  of  Southern  and  Central  Africa  !  for 
the  stream  he  now  surveyed  was  not  a  mere  wide 
waste  of  waters,  but  a  mighty  artery,  supplying  life 
to  the  teeming  population  of  Central  South  Africa. 
But  deep  as  was  the  interest  which  Dr.  Livings- 
ton felt  in  the  scenery  now  spread  out  before  him, 
that  interest  was  chiefly  concentrated  uponthe  in- 


his  disappointment  at  not  capturing  Dr.  Livingston, 
and  his  deteimination  to  have  his  head.     This  de- 
sign having  been  frustrated,  they  proceeded  to  ap- 
_  __  propriate   or   wantonly  destroy  his   property,   loi 

partly  over  the  weary  way  he'had  previously  tranced,'  |  which  to  this  day  he  has  received  no  compensation, 
and  partly  upon  the  Tamunacle  and  the  Zouga,  re-  j Di.'-tressed  as  he  was  by  these  sad  events,  the  lol- 
ioicina  as  one  that  findeth  great  spoil.  On  reaching  lowing  passage  shows  the  christian  estimate  he  had 
the  ktter  river,  under  date  October  1851,  he  thus  formed  of  them,  and  the  important  influence^ thej 
refers  to  the  future  :— "  You  will  see  by  the  acccm-  exerted  upon  his  subsequent  proceedings  :—  Xim 
panving  sketch  what  an  immense  region  God  has  determination  of  the  Boers  makes  me  m.ore  resolve^ 
in  his  providence  opened  up.  ...  I  think  it  than  ever  to  open  up  a  new  way  to  the  interior,  ano 
will  be  impos.'ible  to  make  a  fair  commencement,  the  experience  of  that  kind  Providence  which  pre- 
unless  lean  secure  two  years  devoid  of  family  cares,  vented  me  from  faUing  into  the  hands  ot  those  wh( 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  southward,  peihaps  to  the  would,  at  least,  have  sadly  cnppled  my  efforts  en 
Cape,  in  order^to  have  my  uvula  excised  and  my  courages  me  to  hope  that  God  graciously  intends  t. 
mended.  It  has  occwred  to  me,  that  as  we  must  make  some  further  use  of  me.  .  .  ■  -'■1^6  losse 
our  children  to  England  soon,  it  will  be  no  we  have  sustained  amount  to  upwards  ot  rfUU/ 
^_...t  additional  expense  to  send  them  now  along  We  shall  move  the  more  lightly  now  that  we  cai 
with  their  mother.  This  arrangement  would  enable  put  all  our  goods  into  one  wagon." 
me  to  proceed  alone,  and  devote  about  two,  or  per-  His  detention  at  Kuruman,  though  trying,  vva 
haps  three  years  to  this  new  region  ;  but  I  must  necessary,  but  at  length  he  proceeded  in  a  .N.JS.W 
beg  your  sanction,  and,  if  you  please,  let  it  be  given  direction,  though  by  a  difierent  route  from  tha 
or  withheld  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  so  that  taken  on  previous  journeys,  m  order  to  avoid  tli 
"ht  meet  me  at  the  Cape.     To  orphanize  my  fly.     This  new  path  brought  him  into  a  densely 


arm 
send 
great 


children  will  be  like  tearing  out  my  bowels ;  but 
when  I  can  find  time  to  write  fully,  you  will  per- 
ceive it  is  the  only  way,  except  giving  up  the  region 
altogether.  When  we  consider  the  multitudes 
which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  have  been  brought 
to  hght  in  the  country  of  Sebitoane — the  probabi- 
lity that,  in  our  efforts  to  evangelize,  we  shall  put 
a  stop  to  the  slave  trade  in  a  large  region,  and,  by 
means  of  the  highway  into  the  north  wbich  we  have 
discovered,  bring  unknown  nations  within  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  christian  world— if  I  were  to  choose 


ooded  country,  where,  to  his  great  surprise, 
found  vines  growing  luxuriantly,  and  yielding  clut 
ters  of  dark  "purple"  grapes.  But  it  was  a  wear 
journey  both  for  man  and  beast,  as  the  grass  wa 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  our  traveller  ■ 
compelled  to  perform  the  double  duty  of  driver  an 
road-maker,  "having,"  as  he  tells  us,  "either  tt 
axe  or  the  whip  in  hand  all  day  long  till  we  can  ■ 
to  lat.  18  deg.  4  min."  At  this  point,  he  foun  I 
himself  approaching  the  Chobe,  and  entering  th; 
network  of  rivers  previously  described.     But  tl 
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state  of  thingii  now  diflfored  widely  from  that  which 
existed  oa  his  former  visit.  Then  the  waters  were 
at  their  lowest  point,  and  flowed  within  their  ordi- 
nary channels,  but  now  the  country  was  flooded. 
This  was  a  formidable  difficulty,  and  it  was  much 
increased  by  the  sudden  illness  of  all  his  attendants, 
save  one  lad.  He  had  therefore  to  work  his  way 
to  Linyanti  almost  unassisted,  being  compelled  to 
leave  invalids  and  wagon  behind.  But  he  had  a 
brave  heart,  and  went  forward. 

Having  with  some  diffieulty  crossed  the  smallest 
of  these  streams,  he  and  his  companion  reached  one, 
named  the  Sanshurah,  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
abounding  with  hippopotami.  Embarking  in  a 
small  pontoon  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Cape  Town,  he  proceeded  across  the  flooded  coun- 
try in  search  of  the  Chobe.  After  "  splashing,"  as 
he  terms  it,  "  through  twenty  miles  of  an  inundated 
plain,"  he  climbed  a  high  tree,  and  was  gladdened 
by  a  sight  of  the  much-desired  river ;  but,  on  ap- 
proaching it,  he  found  "a  broad  cJievauz  de-frise  of 
papyrus,  reeds,  and  other  aquatic  plants,  interlaced 
with  a  creeper  resembling  the  convolvulus,  which 
rendered  the  Chobe  almost  unapproachable.  But  by 
breaking  or  bending  down  this  rank  vegetation,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  foothold  above  the  water,  often  deep, 
out  of  which  it  grew,  our  traveller  and  his  native 
attendant  struggled  on  toward  the  open  stream, 
taking  the  pontoon  with  them.  But  a  still  more 
formidable  barrier  than  reeds  and  flags  presented 
itself,  in  what  he  calls  "  a  horrid  sort  of  grass,  about 
six  feet  high,  and  having  serrated  edges,  which  cut 
the  hands  most  cruelly,  wore  my  strong  moleskin 
'  unmentionables'  quite  through  at  the  knees,  and 
my  shoes,  nearly  new,  at  the  toes."  Three  days 
were  thus  spent  amongst  that  mass  of  reeds  ;  but, 
though  constantly  wading,  and  wet  up  to  the  middle, 
he  slept  soundly  at  night,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
was  rewarded  by  reaoliing  the  river,  and  launching 
the  pontoon  upon  its  bosom.  Joyfully  embarking 
in  this  frail  craft,  they  paddled  down  the  Chobe 
about  twenty  miles,  when  they  arrived  at  a  village 
of  the  Makololo.  The  natives  stood  aghast  at  this 
apparition.  Intrenched,  as  they  supposed,  by  their 
rivers,  they  believed  themselves  unapproachable. 
Dr.  Livingston's  sudden  arrival,  therefore,  was  to 
them  a  great  marvel,  and  the  achievement  exalted 
him  in  their  eyes.  The  only  explanation  they  could 
devise  for  so  strange  an  event  was,  that  "  he  had 

I  fallen  on  them  as  from  a  cloud,  yet  came  riding  on 

I  a  hippopotamus"  (pontoon.) 

I  (To  be  contiuned.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Restoration  out  of  the  Fall. 

(Concluded  from  page  236.) 

'  "  But  some  may  query  thus,  Is  Christ  the  light 
in  every  man  ?  To  which  I  answer,  Christ  doth 
appear  by  his  light  in  every  man ;  and  the  light 
which  comes  from  Christ,  is  in  every  man :  as  is 
clearly  demonstrated  from  the  Scriptures  of  Truth. 
*  *  For  the  sake  of  such,  whose  understandings 
are  not  opened,  and  yet  are  inquiring  the  way  to 
Sion,  I  add  this  similitude  :  The  natural  sun  is 
placed  by  the  Creator  to  lighten  the  outward  world, 
and  doth  extend  from  its  body  a  measure  of  its 
light  and  natural  property,  shining  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  and  so  doth  daily  give  forth  of  that  vir- 
itue  which  is  inherent  in  itself.  When  the  sun 
.shincth  on  any  object  whatsoever,  we  sometimes 
Bay,  the  sun  there  appears;  and  other  times  we 
eay,  there  is  the  sun  ;  the  propriety  of  either  of 
which  expressions,  I  suppose,  none  will  question  ; 
for  light  in  that  appearance  is  seen,  and  virtue  is 
felt,  penetrating  to  the  refreshment  of  our  natural 
bf"^ies;  and  this  light  and  heat  are  inseparable 
»-jm   the   fulness;  and  notwithstanding  it  daily 


shineth  and  displays  its  virtuous  life  into,  and  on 
all  the  earth  and  its  iuhabitints ;  yet  its  body  is 
not  any  way  exhausted  or  altered  through  ages 
and  generations.  And  so,  I  say,  that  Christ,  the 
universal  fountain  of  life,  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
the  ocean  and  fulness  of  spiritual  liglit,  life  and 
virtue,  from  whom  is  commuuicated  a  measure  of 
his  nature,  property  and  quality,  is  given  of  the 
Father,  to  enlighten  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
m-en,  who  accordingly  are  all  enlightened  with  his 
spiritual  appearance ;  and  though  this  appearance 
cannot  be  called  the  fulness,  yet  being  a  measure 
of  that  fulness,  it  is  one  in  nature  and  property 
with,  and  inseparable  from  the  fulness.  And 
though,  through  its  virtue,  life  is  daily  communi- 
cated unto  the  sons  of  men,  who  wait  for  the  ap- 
pearance thereof,  as  for  the  morning  light,  and 
cannot  live  unto  God  without  it,  yet  doth  he  admit 
of  no  diminution  or  change  ;  but  all  fulness  of  Di- 
vine light,  life  and  glory,  doth  and  shall,  through 
every  age  and  generation,  remain  with  hira.  And 
although  the  veil  of  darkness  hath  overshadowed 
the  hearts  of  some,  so  that  when  we  give  testimony 
to  the  universal  appearance  of  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness in  the  hearts  of  all  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  men,  they  are  ready  to  say,  such  a  testimo- 
ny leads  to  the  diminishing  of  that  glory  and 
honour  which  belong  unto  him,  as  he  is  the  ful- 
ness, and  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father; 
inferring,  as  if,  whilst  we  testify  to  his  appearance 
in  our  hearts,  wo  exclude  his  presence  elsewhere. 
Yet  this  inference  is  as  irrational  as  it  would  be 
for  any  to  conclude,  that  because  wo  say  of  the 
shining  and  appearance  of  the  sun,  there  is  the 
sun ;  or  there  the  sun  appears ;  therefore  we  ex- 
clude the  being  of  the  sun  elsewhere.  For  its  vir- 
tue is  communicated  to  our  natural  bodies,  every 
one  having  in  measure  some  enjoyment  of  the  vir- 
tue or  light  of  the  natural  sun,  which  is  light  to  the 
eye  of  the  natural  body ;  and  those  whose  spiritual 
senses  are  quickened  by  the  virtue  which  proceeds 
from  the  eternal  Sun  of  righteousness,  do  thereby 
discern  that  these  things  are  according  to  the  clear 
manifestation  of  Truth  in  their  inward  parts  ;  and 
fi-om  a  sense  thereof,  can  of  a  truth  give  this  testi- 
mony, that  Christ,  the  Lord,  by  his  holy  quicken- 
ing Spirit,  hath  appeared  in  them,  to  the  quicken- 
ing of  their  immortal  souls ;  and  that  through  be- 
lieving in  the  light,  and  obedience  to  his  appearance, 
being  come  out  of  that  state  which  is  reprobated 
by  the  Lord,  they  can  of  certain  experimental 
knowledge  say,  Christ  is  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory. 

"  And  so,  when  we  direct  people  to  this  Word, 
Light,  Law,  Grace  and  Spirit,  we  do  not  thereby 
intend,  that  Christ  Jesus,  the  light  of  the  world 
and  gift  of  God,  is  not  the  true  Saviour,  Redeemer 
and  Reconciler  of  mankind  unto  God. 

"  Now  this  light  and  spirit  doth  lead  the  souls  of 
all  such  as  obey  it,  up  to  God,  the  fountain,  from 
whom  it  comes ;  and  no  man  sees  its  nature,  but 
they  who  are  led  by  it ;  for  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord  alone,  man  couieth  to  see  light,  and  to  have 
an  understanding.  Before  this  be  fully  seen  or  un- 
derstood, the  mind  of  man  must  be  brought  down, 
out  of  all  its  own  willings  and  runnings,  compre- 
hendings  and  searchings,  to  the  light,  thei-ein  to 
see  a  death  to  his  own  will,  and  be  comprehended 
in  this  light ;  and  so  man  comes  to  have  an  under- 
standing to  know  him  that  is  true,  and  to  be  in 
him  that  is  true.  #  «  * 

"  The  first  operation  of  this  heavenly  light,  in 
those  who  are  convinced  by,  and  turned  to  it,  the 
gift  of  the  Father,  which  Christ,  in  his  parable  to 
the  Jews,  compared  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
and  to  a  little  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and 
hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole  came 
to  be  leavened,  is  to  show  man  his  inward  state 


and  condition.  The  first  step  in  the  way  of  life  is) 
to  be  turned  to  this  holy  principle,  that  teacheth 
the  obedient  to  know  God  savingly ;  and  when 
man  comes  to  have  a  true  sense  of  his  fallen  estate, 
and  sees  how  he  hath  transgressed  against  that 
eternal  Being  that  gave  him  life  and  breath,  who 
waiteth  long  to  be  gracious,  and  knocketh  at  the 
door  of  the  heart,  and  hath  striven  by  his  Divine 
light,  the  sense  hereof  will  break  the  heart,  and 
tender  the  spirit  before  the  Lord.  And  under  the 
weight  of  the  great  burthen  of  sin  and  iniquity, 
there  will  be  a  crying  out,  My  sins,  they  are  too 
heavy  for  me  to  bear,  and  mine  iniquities  are  gone 
over  mine  head  ;  saying  as  Paul  did  :  "  0  wretch- 
ed man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?"  Here  the  eye  comes  to  be 
opened  that  sees  him,  whom  man  in  his  disobe- 
dience hath  pierced  afresh  and  put  to  open  shame ; 
and  then  there  will  be  days  of  mourning  and  wail- 
ing, because  of  him  ;  and  this  is  truly  the  day  of 
Jacob's  trouble.  In  the  sense  of  this  deplorable 
fallen  estate,  and  the  long-suffering  of  the  Lord, 

1  the  long-striving  of  his  Spirit,  thou  wilt  see, 
that  in  the  justice  of  God,  eternal  death  might  be 
thy  portion ;  but  that  which  brings  into  this  sense, 
begets  a  secret  cry  in  the  soul,  after  a  Deliverer 
and  Saviour,  and  will  also  give  a  true  sight,  that 
there  is  no  way  for  thy  soul  to  be  ransomed,  but  in 
and  through  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  thou  wilt  see  can  no  other  way  be 
effectually  begun  in  thee,  but  in  the  way  of  the 
"udgments  of  the  Lord  ;  for  it  is  through  judgment 
that  Zion  is  redeemed,  and  her  converts  with  right- 
eousness. And  here  also  thou  wilt  see  that  the 
measure  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  yet  behind  must 
be  filled  up  in  thee,  for  no  other  way  can  any  man 
pass  unto  life,  peace  and  joy,  with  the  Father  of 
spirits,  but  the  way  the  Captain  of  salvation  passed, 
which  was  through  death  ;  and  here  thou  wilt  be- 
gin to  arm  thyself  with  the  same  mind.  For  none 
cease  from  sin  any  further  than  as  they  suffer  in 
the  flesh  the  crucifying  of  the  affections  and  lusts 
thereof;  and  here  the  end  of  the  gospel's  preaching 
comes  to  be  known  and  witnessed,  which  is,  that 
all  men  might  be  judged  as  men  in  the  flesh,  that 
so  they  might  live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit. 
And  in  this  inward  exercise,  the  Lord  Almighty 
wUl  bow  down  his  ear,  and  answer  the  cries  of  thy 
awakened  soul,  and  manifest  his  word  of  power, 
which  all  in  this  state  will  know  to  be  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  thy  immortal  soul,  from  the  spirit  and 
nature  of  transgression  and  its  daily  working,  as 
subjection  and  obedience  are  yielded  unto  it,  mak- 
ing a  separation  between  joints  and  marrow,  and 
giving  thee  a  discerning  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  thy  heart. 

"  As  the  soul  gives  up  in  love  to  God,  freely  to 
follow  him  in  the  way  of  his  judgments,  and  gives 
up  to  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  that  which  is  for  the 
word,  and  that  which  is  for  destruction,  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  precious  work  of  the  Lord  will  pros- 

r.     Although  this  be  a  time  of  sorrow,  of  trouble 

d  anguish,  yet  it  is  a  good  day.  Therefore  strive 
not  to  get  from  under  it,  neither  to  make  haste ; 
for  the  true  godly  sorrow  worketh  the  true  repent- 
ance, which  is  never  to  be  repented  of.  After  the 
true  repentance,  follows  the  true  knowledge  of  re- 
mission and  forgiveness ;  and  so  thy  iniquities,  by 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord,  come  to  be  blotted  out; 
and  then  the  times  of  refreshment  come  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his 
power. 

"  As  there  is  a  faithful  abiding  in  inward  watch- 
fulness, and  continual  obedience  to  this  heavenly 
light,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  God 
was  known,  there  will  be  a  going  on  from  step  to 
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step  in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  Christ  Jesus, 
and  a  growing  from  strength  to  strength,  over  sin 
and  the  nature  thereof,  and  from  one  of  degree 
grace  to  another ;  and  the  eye  of  the  understand- 
ing •svill  he  single  ;  and  here  everything  which  doth 
let,  will  ho  seen,  and  the  soul  will  not  start  aside 
from  an  inward  travail,  until  that  which  hindereth 
be  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  until  all  the  rule  and 
authority  of  the  enemy  be  subdued  under  the  feet 
of  the  Lord's  anointed,  and  the  government  in  the 
soul  be  upon  his  shoulders,  whose  right  it  is  to 
reign  over  all.  And  here  salvation,  redemption 
and  restoration  is  effectually  enjoyed,  through  faith 
and  the  effectual  working  of  the  Almighty  power 
of  God,  unto  whom  be  the  glory  of  his  own  work 
forever;  and  here  will  be  a  growing  and  increasing, 
until  there  is  a  coming  into  that  precious  state  and 
image,  in  which  man  was  before  he  fell." 


Selected. 
A  garden  so  well  watered  before  morn 
Is  hotly  up,  that  not  the  swart  sun's  blaze 
Down-beating  with  unmitigated  rays, 
Nor  arid  winds  from  s'eorching  places  borne, 
Shall  quite  prevail  to  make  it  bare  and  shorn 
Of  its  green  beauty — shall  not  quite  prevail 
That  all  its  morning  freshness  shall  exhale, 
Till  evening  and  the  evening  dews  return — , 
A  blessing  such  as  this  our  hearts  might  reap, 
The  freshness  of  the  garden  they  might  share  ; 
Through  the  long  day  a  heavenly  freshness  keep  ; 
If,  knowing  how  the  day  and  the  day's  glare 
Must  beat  upon  them,  we  would  largely  steep 
And  water  them  betimes  with  dews  of  prayer. 

R.  C.  French. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

BIOGRAPElCAl  SKETCEES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  245.) 
ELIZABETH   SMITH. 

Of  Elizabeth  Smith  we  are  informed  that  she 
was  "  born  the  11th  day  of  Seventh  month,  1699 
of  religious  parents,  and  was  educated  in  the  way 
of  Friends."  The  place  of  her  abode  was  within  the 
limits  of  Great  Egg  Harbour  Meeting,  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood, where,  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  there 
was  little  law  or  restraint  amongst  the  inhabitants. 
She  was  nevertheless,  through  the  merciful  provi- 
dence of  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  pre- 
served from  wandering  from  his  flock,  and  as  she 
grew  in  years,  became  increasingly  dedicated  to 
his  service.  Not  long  after  she  had  reached  ma- 
turity, she  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  "  in  which," 
her  friends  say,  "  we  believe  she  laboured  faith- 
fully whilst  bodily  health  would  permit." 

"  She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  religious  meet- 
ings, exemplary  in  her  life  and  conversation,  and 
lived  and  died  in  unity  with  Friends."  Her  death 
took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1747, 
she  being  in  the  48th  year  of  her  age. 

HANNAH   EVANS. 

Hannah  Evans,  the  wife  of  William  Evans,  was 
born  in  Ireland,  where  she  resided  until  some  time 
after  her  maturity.  She  had  become,  through 
giving  heed  to  the  light  of  Christ,  well  instructed 
in  heavenly  things  in  early  life,  and  received  a  »ift 
in  the  ministry,  which  she  exercised  in  simplicity 
and  faithfulness.  She  was  a  member  of  Bally-cane 
Monthly  Meeting,  from  which,  on  the  22d  of  the 
First  month,  1730,  she  received  a  certificate  ad- 
dressed to  Friends  of  Pennsylvania,  expressing  their 
unity  with  her  and  her  ministry. 

Her  husband  was  a  member  of  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting,  until  the  year  1737,  when  Sads- 
bury  Monthly  Meeting,  or  as  it  was  then  some- 
times called,  Leacock  Meeting,  was  established 


She  was,  as  long  as  health  was  afforded  her,  "  a 
diligent  attender  of  meetings,"  "of  an  innocent 
life  and  conversation,  desiring  that  love  might 
abound."  Her  ministry  was  acceptable,  and  she 
died  in  unity  with  those  who  loved  the  Truth.  Her 
death  took  place  in  the  year  1747. 

EVAN   EVANS. 

Evan  Evans,  the  son  of  Owen  Evans,  was  born 
in  Merionethshire,  Wales,  in  the  year  1684.  His 
parents  removed,  in  1698,  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
were  among  the  original  settlers  at  Gwynnedd,  or, 
as  it  was  often  called.  North  AVales.  The  parents 
were  soon  afterwards  convinced  of  the  soundness  of 
the  doctrines  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
their  children  being  educated  in  the  Truth,  and 
restrained  by  those  under  its  infiuenoe,  became 
prepared  to  submit  to  its  operations  in  their  own 
minds,  and  were  thus  qualified  for  usefulness  in 
the  church.* 

Evan  Evans  early  took  up  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  being  instructed  in  righteousness  through  the 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was  prepared,  un- 
der the  puttings  forth  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in 
his  power,  to  teach  others.  At  what  time  he  came 
forth  in  the  ministry,  no  record  is  preserved  ;  but 
it  was  previous  to  the  year  1721,  when  he  was  a 
representative  from  the  Meeting  of  Ministers. 

The  memorial  prepared  by  Gwynnedd  Monthly 
Meeting  concerning  Evan  Evans,  says :  "  Being 
early  in  life  convinced,  that  a  form  of  godliness, 
without  a  real  enjoyment  of  the  quickening  prin- 
ciple of  Grace  and  Truth,  would  not  afford  solid 
and  lasting  peace  to  his  soul ;  therefore  he  sought 
earnestly  after  it,  and  resigned  his  heart  to  the 
baptizing  power  of  God,  which  fitted  him  for  emi- 
nent services  in  the  church." 

"  In  his  constant  attendance  on  our  religious 
meetings,  he  was  a  remarkable  example  of  unaf- 
fected piety,  for  while  he  sat  in  silence,  the  earnest- 
ness wherewith  his  soul  '  wrestled  for  a  blessing,' 
was  obvious,  in  the  steady,  engaged  appearance  of 
his  countenance.  He  was  favoured  with  an  ex- 
cellent gift  of  the  ministry,  which  he  exercised  in 
solemn  dread  and  reverence.  As  he  always  re 
m  awful  sense  of  appearing  in  public  testi- 
mony, he  was  particularly  cautious  and  watchfiil 
not  to  presume  to  speak  without  assurance  of  a  ne 
cessity  being  laid  upon  him.  He  was  equally  care 
ful  to  attend  to  the  continuance  of  it.  Therefore 
preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of 
man  s  wisdom,  but  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  of  power.'  His  service  was  rendered 
more  effectual  by  the  distinguishing  marks  which 
he  bore  of  being  '  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was 
no  guile.'  A  plainness  and  simplicity  of  manner 
in  word  and  deed,  with  a  zeal  seasoned  with  Di- 
vine love.  As  he  had  large  experience  in  the  work 
of  regeneration,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  snares  of  the  world,  he 
was  thereby  well  qualified  to  administer  to  the 
states  of  the  people." 

Evan  Evans  early  attained  to  stability  in  the 
Truth,  and  was  considered  a  pillar  in  the  church, 
when  yet  comparatively  young.  In  1736,  John 
Churchman  thus  describes  him :  "  After  meeting 
we  went  home  with  Evan  Evans  to  North  Wales, 
who  conversed  but  little  with  us,  but  was  grave 
and  solid,  and  therein  a  good  example  to  me ;  for 
sometimes  young  ministers  hurt  themselves  by  too 
much  talking,  and  draw  from  others  of  like  freedom, 
things  not  convenient  for  them  to  hear."     "  The 


*  There  were  four  brothers  named  Evans,  came  over 
from  Wales,  in  1698,  and  settled  at  Gwynnedd ;  Thoi 
Robert,    Owen,    and    Cadwallader.     They   all     became 
Friends,  and  they,  as  well  as  many  of  their  descendants 
were  valuable  in  their  day. 


next  day  we  were  at  North  Wales  Meeting,  which  i 
was  large,  being  First-day.  My  brother  William 
Brown  appeared  in  the  forepart,  and  had  good 
service ;  afterwards  I  stood  up  with  a  large  and 
good  opening,  as  I  thought,  but  found  hard  work, 
and  soon  sat  down  again  without  much  relief; 
which  being  unusual,  I  ventured  to  stand  up  again, 
and  with  a  zeal  that  exceeded  my  childish  know- 
ledge, laid  on  some  strokes  with  the  strength  of  the 
man's  part,  more  than  with  the  himibling  power  of 
Truth.  If  we  deliver  hard  things  to  the  people,  we 
should  ever  remember,  that  we  are  flesh  and  blood, 
and  by  nature  subject  to  the  same  frailties;  this 
would  lead  us  closely  to  attend  to  the  power,  and 
to  minister  only  in  the  ability  of  Truth,  in  the 
meekness,  gentleness,  and  wisdom  which  it  inspires. 
I  soon  sat  down  again,  and  in  a  moment  felt  my- 
self in  great  darkness."  "  In  the  afternoon  I  sat 
silent,  and  was  very  much  dejected,  and  my  good 
friend  Evan  Evans,  an  experienced  minister  and 
father  in  the  church,  'bid  me  be  steady  and  inward, 
looking  to  the  Lord,  who  knew  how  to  deal  with 
his  children,  and  gently  correct,  as  well  when  they 
went  too  fast,  as  too  slow.  This  fatherly,  tender 
hint  fully  opened  my  eyes ;  for  before  I  was  in 
some  doubt  wherein  I  had  missed.  I  now  believed 
he  saw  I  was  too  zealous  and  forward,  and  believed 
also  that  he  had  the  judgment  of  Truth.  This  was 
enough  for  me ;  I  abhorred  myself,  and  was  in 
great  fear  that  I  should  not  be  forgiven." 

In  the  travels  of  Evan  Evans,  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  he  appears  to  have  been  generally  aceom"- 
panied  by  his  cousin  John  Evans.  We  have  but 
little  account  of  their  services.  The  memorial  con- 
cerning Evan  says  :  "  He  travelled  through  many 
of  these  colonies  in  the  service  of  the  ministry,  ir 
company  with  his  relation  and  dear  friend,  Johr 
Evans.  Their  friendship  was  pure,  fervent,  and 
lasting  as  their  lives,  and  their  separation  a  wounc! 
to  the  latter  which  he  never  wholly  recovered.' 
"He  also  frecjuently  visited  the  several  counties  ir 
this  province,  and  more  particularly  many  of  tht 
adjacent  meetings  in  their  infancy;  wherein  hi; 
unwearied  labours  of  love  tended  much  to  thei: 
comfort,  growth,  and  establishment  in  the  Truth.' 
"  He  was  religiously  concerned  for  the  suppor 
of  our  christian  discipline,  and  as  he  was  alwayi 
diffident  of  himself,  he  laboured  faithfully  for  tht 
discovery  of  Truth,  and  a  disposition  of  mind  to 
embrace  it.  Thereby  he  was  often  enabled  to  laj 
judgment  to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to  th( 
plummet,'  whether  in  reproof  to  the  obdurate,  o: 
instruction  and  comfort  to  the  penitent.  In  visit 
ing  Friends'  families,  his  service  was  excellent ;  fo: 
being  endued  with  a  spirit  of  discerning,  and  witl 
the  authority  of  Truth,  he  adapted  his  advice  witl 
great  propriety  and  advantage  to  the  particula- 
states  and  conditions  of  persons  and  families." 

"  His  conduct  and  conversation  in  common  life 
adorned  the  doctrine  he  preached,  being  a  shininj 
example  of  plainness,  moderation,  and  uprightnesi 
of  heart." 

He  was  very  useful  in  the  Meeting  of  Ministet 
and  Elders.  The  care  of  the  church  was  evidentl_ 
upon  him,  and  he  had  great  place  in  the  hearts  p 
tiie  faithful.  His  memorial  says  :  "  He  was  abroiii 
in  the  service  of  Truth,  when  attacked  with  his  las 
illness,  and  as  the  disorder  was  slow,  he  attendee 
several  meetings  in  the  forepart  thereof,  in  some  ( 
which  his  lively  and  powerful  testimonies  clearl 
manifested  that  the  God  of  his  youth,  who  ha 
raised  him  up  an  instrument  in  his  hand,  and  o 
whom  he  had  relied  all  his  life,  continued  to  be  hi 
shield  and  support  in  the  evening  of  his  days." 

His  death  took  place  Fifth  mo.  24th,  1747,  b( 
ing  63  years  of  age. 

(To  be  continned.) 
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For  "  The  Friend, 

The  Charily  of  the  Tongue. 

TLe  following  communication,  taken  from 
late  paper,  appears  to  be  worthy  of  the  perusal 
of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  as  a  coufirma 
tion  to  the  testimony  we  are  professing  to  bear 
against  "  tale-bearing  and  detraction."  Solomon 
saith,  "  There  is  that  speaketh  like  the  piercings 
of  a  sword ;  but  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health. 
A  hypocrite  with  his  mouth  destroyeth  his  neigh- 
bour. A  tale-bearer  revealeth  secrets;  but  h« 
that  is  of  a  faithful  spirit,  concealeth  the  matter." 

"  The  '  most  important,  yet  least  cultivated  of  all 
the  charities'  is  that  of  the  tongue.  Irving,  in  his 
life  of  Mahomet,  tells  us  of  a  devout  Mu,sselman, 
who,  coming  to  Medina,  entreated  of  the  Prophet 
Bome  rule  of  conduct.  What,  think  you,  was  the 
response  ?  It  was  worthy  of  Mahomet  in  the  early 
days  of  his  enthusiasm,  before  success  transformed 
him  into  a  bigot.  'Speak  ill  of  no  one,^  said  he  ; 
and  thereafter  the  counseled  one  set  a  guard  upon 
his  tongue.  The  rule  holds  good  to-day,  the  same 
as  when  Mahomet  gave  it  to  the  Moslem  who  came 
to  him  for  counsel ;  the  same  as  when  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  reiterated  it  to  his  children,  bidding  them 
'  rather  choose  to  say  nothing  than  to  say  anything 
reproachfully,  maliciously,  or  officiously,'  thereby 
working  evil  upon  others.  The  Africans  have  a  pro- 
verb to  the  efl'ect  that  a  cutting  word  is  as  tough  as 
a  bowstring ;  and  true  is  an  Oriental  adage  that 
'  the  spoken  word  cannot  be  brought  back  by  a 
coach  and  four.'  These  and  divers  other  maxijns 
inculcating  the  '  charity  which  thinketh  evil  of  no 
man'  may  be  found  in  the  literature  of  all  nations, 
from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  moral  force  they  have,  however,  may  safely 
be  questioned  in  this  garrulous  age,  even  when 
'  every  man's  tongue  is  raised  against  his  neigh- 
bour;' when  the  scandal-mongers  go  about  the 
streets,  and  the  steps  of  those  that  gossip  are  heavy 
and^  many  in  the  land.  '  Most  important,  yet  least 
cultivated;'  how  lamentable  must  such  a  state  of 
affairs  be.  What  a  want  of  harmony  among  hu- 
man-kind, much  after  the  fashion  of  the  beasts.  The 
wolf  of  slander  accuses  the  lamb  of  innocence  with 
muddying  the  waters,  and  licks  its  chops  at  the 
prospect  of  the  meal  before  it.  It  is  so  the  world 
over.  Working  all  manner  of  mischief,  the  tongue 
waggeth  perpetually— jarring  chords  of  affection, 
sundering  the  ties  of  friendship.  Its  venom  is  worse 
than  the  dragons  of  old  ;  for  from  it  springeth  up 
greater  dissension  than  even  armed  men  can  create. 
Love  is  turned  to  hate,  friendship  into  enmity,  and 
peace  of  mind  into  restlessness  and  a  desire  for  re- 
venge. The  finger  of  suspicion  is  levelled  at  the 
guiltless,  and  thereafter  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity is  withheld ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  jack- 
daw with  the  whitewashed  plumage  remains  unde- 
tected among  the  doves.  Oh  !  if  you  would  sleep 
sweetlyat  night;  ifyou  would  have  a  c|uietconscience 
and  a  heart  at  peace  with  the  world  and  the  Maker 
of  the  world,  cultivate  the  charity  of  the  tongue,  and 
(even  as  you  would  shun  a  viper  or  the  pestilence) 
speak  evil  of  no  one,  or  the  judgment  you  mete  out 
to  others  will  be  meted  out  to  yourself;  having 
forged  your  own  chain,  you  will  wear  it— as  Cain 
wore  the  brand  upon  his  forehead — a  token  of 
shame  among  your  fellows." 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


To  the  Tract  A&sociation  of  Friends. 

The  Managers  report,  that  during  the  past  year, 
■we  have  had  printed  96,025  Tracts, 

which    added    to  the   stock   on 

hand.  Third  mo.  1st,  1856,  of    156,195      " 


Makes  a  total  of 


252,220 


12,568 


There  has  been  taken  from  the  depository  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  58,790  Tracts, 
Leaving  on  hand.  Third  mo. 

1st,  1857,  193,430       " 

including  118  bound  volumes. 

674  Select  Readers,  1203  Juvenile  Books,  and 
and  7141  Almanacs,  have  been  disposed  of  during 
the  year.  Editions  of  500  copies  each  of  Select 
Reader  No.  2,  and  3,  have  been  printed.  A  variety 
of  matter  for  the  Moral  Almanac  for  1858,  has 
been  selected,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  hav- 
ing it  issued  at  the  usual  time. 

Of  the  tracts  distributed,  we  have  information  of 

the  destination  of  the  following.  For  Pennsylvania, 

there  were  taken. 

For  Prisons : — 

Moyamensing,  3,1 45 

Eastern  Penitentiary,        133 
Other  prisons  in  the  State,  785 

4,003 

Blockley  Almshouse,  214 

Western  Soup-house,  1858 

Schools  for  Coloured  Persons,  848 

Other  Schools  and  Lib.  of  the  State,      457 
Among   Uuiversalists,  Infidels,  &c., 

distributed  at  their  meetings,  2,000 

For  general  distribution  in  this  city,      470 
For  Westmoreland,  Clearfield,  Alle- 
ghany, Bradford,  Delaware,  Sus- 
quehanna, and  Montgomery  coun- 
ties, and  other  parts  of  the  State,  2,058 


Making  a  total  distribution  for  Penn- 
sylvania of 
There  have  been  taken  for  Vermont, 
For  Massachusetts, 
"    Rhode  Island, 
"    other  parts  of  New  England, 
"    New  York  State, 
By  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends, 

New  York, 
New  Jersey,  including  637  for  Cape 
Island,  and  other  watering  places. 
For   Baltimore   Prison   and    Alms- 
house, 350,  a  School  and  Library, 
203,    and   for  other   places,  564, 
making  a  total  for  Maryland, 
For  Washington,  D.  C, 
''    Virginia, 
"   North  Carolina, 
"    Ohio, 
"   Indiana, 
"   Illinois, 
"    Iowa, 

"    Distribution  along  the  Missouri 
river,  and  in  Kansas, 
Given  to  different  individuals  from 

the  depository. 
For  distribution  on  steamboats  and 
other  vessels. 

Making  30,737  for  the  United  States, 
whose  destination  is  reported,  which 
with  19,502,  taken  for  general  dis- 
tribution, and  probably  distributed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities, 
makes  a  total  for  the  U.  States, 
of  50,239 

Taken  for  Canada, 

"    Port  au  Prince, 
"    Burmah, 

Sold  from  the  depository, 
Taken  for  general  distribution,  and 
hose  destination  is  not  known, 

Total  distribution. 


150 
354 


284 
459 


7,600 
2,428 


1,117 
204 
698 

1,043 
331 
570 
304 
470 

306 

106 

827 


2,002 
926 
102 


3,030 
5,521 


58,790 


Although  the  number  of  tracts  distributed  dur- 
ing the  year,  has  been  considerably  smaller  than 
usual,  we  are  nevertheless  encouraged  by  the  be- 
lief, that  we  are  engaged  in  a  good  work.  Those 
distributed  have  in  several  instances  been  received 
with  thankfulness,  and  much  interest  has  been 
shown  by  many,  in  obtaining  additional  supplies. 

We  have  kept  a  supply  constantly  on  hand, 
freely  accessible  to  all  who  are  inclined  to  aid  in 
their  distribution,  and  we  would  invite  all  our 
friends  to  interest  themselves  in  this  good  work, 
and  to  embrace  every  suitable  opening,  either  in 
their  own  neighbourhoods,  or  when  travelling  to  a 
distance,  to  distribute  them.  At  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  so  much  much  is  doing  for  the  spread 
of  pernicious  sentiments  by  the  Press  and  other- 
wise, it  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  there  should  be 
any  abatement  of  the  zeal  and  interest,  heretofore 
manifest  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  others,  in  availing  themselves  of  all 
suitable  opportunities  for  distributing  our  truly 
valuable  publications,  believing  as  we  do,  that  they 
are  frequently  made  instrumental  in  awakening  to 
serious  reflection,  those  into  whose  hands  they  fall. 

By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  Nathan  Kite, 

Clerk  for  tlte  Evening. 

Philad.,  Third  mo.  19th,  1857. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATIOX. 

The  following  Friends  were  appointed  to  fill  the 
respective  offices  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year : — 

Clerk — Nathan  Kite. 

Treasurer — Joseph  Scattergood. 

Managers— John  C.  Allen,  Edward  Richie, 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  Charles  J. 
Allen,  Samuel  Allen,  Charles  Jones,  John  L.  Kite, 
^Villiam  Kinsey,  Jr.,  Mark  Balderston,  Jesse  Wil- 
liams, Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  Joseph  S.  Elkinton, 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  and  Isaac  Morgan,  Jr. 

From  the  British  Friend. 

An  Epistle  to  Friends  of  Great  Britain, 

To  whom  is  the  Salutation  of  my  Lave  in  the 
TJnclwMgeahle  Truth. 

Dear  Friends, — Feeling  my  mind  drawn  towards 
you  at  this  time,  in  a  particular  manner,  with  tender 
"res  and  breathings  to  the  Father  of  all  our 
mercies,  for  the  whole  family  and  household  of 
faith,  in  which  I  find  myself  measurably  present 
in  spirit  amongst  you  ;  and  considering  that  the 
Lord  was  pleased  first  to  cause  the  everlasting 
gospel  to  be  sounded  forth  from  amongst  you, 
according  to  its  primitive  purity,  after  a  long  and 
dark  night  of  apostasy,  to  the  awakening  of  many 
who  had  long  been  in  the  sleep  of  death,  and 
buried  in  the  grave  of  sin  and  carnal  security ;  I 
cannot  but  conclude  that  as  the  eyes  of  many  are 

you,  to  behold  your  good  conduct  as  lights  in 
the  world,  that  much  lies  at  your  doors,  as  beino- 
some  of  the  first  fruits  unto  God  in  these  latter 
ages,  and  therefore  do  the  more  earnestly  press 
upon  you  the  great  necessity  of  keeping  low  and 
humble  in  mind  and  spirit,  that  thereby  you  may 
witness  a  being  guided  in  true  judgment,  and  be 
enabled  truly  to  say,  Follow  us  as  we  follow 
Christ. 

And  as  it  was  nothing  but  the  pure  and  simple 
truth  that  first  gathered  us  to  be  a  people,  which 
alone  is  sufficient  to  uphold  and  preserve  us  such 
to  the  praise  of  God,  who  hath  called  its  to  glory 
and  virtue^  I  do  in  much  love  entreat  that  we  may 
all  bow,  in  true  reverence,  and  stillness  of  mind 
and  spirit,  before  the  Lord,  that  he  may  be  pleased 
to  preserve  us  from  all  mixtures  of  our  own  wills, 
pirits,  or  wisdom,  in  the  promotion  of  his  good 
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cause,  either  in  the  ministry  or  discipline  of  the 
church,  remembering  that  his  altar  must  not  be 
built  with  hewn  stoiie  ;  and  if  we  lift  up  our  tool 
upon  it  we  pollute  it  ;  and  if  we  go  up  by  steps  of 
our  own  contriving,  our  tiakediiess  loill  be  discov- 
ered tliereon. 

As  the  cross  of  Christ  was  the  beauty  and  cloth- 
m<r  of  our  worthy  ancestors  in  the  morning  of  this 
blessed  day  of  God's  spiritual  appearance,  let  all 
those  who  profess  the  truth  be  careful  not  to  cast 
oif  the  cross,  which  crucifies  to  the  world,  and  the 
world  to  us,  that  we  may  be  preserved  from  ever 
attempting  to  build  again  that  which  our  prede- 
cessors found  themselves  under  a  necessity  to 
destroy,  lest  thereby  we  make  ourselves  transgres- 
sors ;  but  may  always  manifest  ourselves  to  be  the 
true  children  of  the  faithful,  by  doing  the  works,  or 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  righteous,  so  that 
the  Lord  may  not  refuse  to  be  called  our  God,  but 
may  build  for  us  a  city  wlwse  walls  and  bulwar/cs 
shall  be  salvation. 

Thus,  my  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  let  us,  with 
one  heart  and  mind,  look  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
Rock  that  begat  us,  that  we  may  be  preserved  from 
ever  entering  again  into  the  pit  from  ivhence  our 
fathers  were  'digged.  And  as  it  was  the  concern 
of  their  minds,  in  great  humiliation,  to  be  found  in 
the  practice  of  true  patience,  resignation,  and  plain- 
ness, as  became  such  who  professed  themselves  to 
be  seekers  of  that  city  which  hath  foundations, 
tvhose  builder  and  maker  is  God,  let  us  not  sit 
down  short  of  the  same  engagement  of  heart,  lest 
the  love  of  this  world,  and  the  present  enjoyments 
thereof,  should  so  far  prevail  in  any  of  us  as  to 
cause  us  to  become  careless  in  our  minds,  fron 
whence  a  Laodicean  lukewarmness  will  proceed 
and  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  becoming  conformed 
to  this  loorkl,  instead  of  being  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  our  7nind. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  we,  as  a  people,  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  Most  High  for  the  laboui 
and  pains  he  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  both  immedi- 
ately and  by  instrumental  means,  and  doubt  not 
but  there  are  many  painful  and  faithful  labourers 
amongst  you,  who  are  fervently  engaged  for  the 
welfare  of  Zion,  whose  labour  of  love  I  much  ho- 
nour and  prefer,  yet  do  not  feel  myself  excused 
without  casting  in  my  mite  with  my  brethren  and 
sisters,  hoping  that,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
remoteness  of  my  outward  situation,  my  small 
labour  may  have  somewhat  more  weight  among 
my  friends. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  having  endeavoured  to 
convey  to  you  some  plain  and  honest  hints  of  that 
ardent  desire  which  is  revived  in  my  heart  for  your 
preservation  in  the  truth,  and  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity thereof  in  all,  I  conclude  with  breathings  to 
the  Lord  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  bless,  with  his 
Divine  favour,  his  seed  sown  amongst  you,  and 
multiply  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  love,  and  true 
peace,  unto  the  praise  and  honour  of  his  own  name, 
and  your  everlasting  comfort  and  consolation,  and 
remain  your  friend,  Thomas  Nicholson. 

Little  River,  N.  C,  Niath  Mo.  15tli,  1760. 


Fiflh  Mo.  20th,  1817. 

Oh  !  how  fervently,  how  earnestly,  have  my  cries 
and  breathings  ascended  to  Him,  wlio  is  the  foun- 
tain and  source  of  all  good,  that  all  the  true  weU- 
wishers  to  Zion's  welfare — all  the  hearty,  zealous 
living  labourers,  may  be  preserved  at  this  season 
(Yearly  Meeting)  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left — that  they  may  be  kept  in  their  proper  places, 
and  in  subjection  to  the  Great  Master  of  our 
semblies — that  their  spiritual  eye  and  ear  may  be 
opened  and  enlivened  by  his  healing  hand — tbat 


their  speech  may  be  directed  and  their  mouths 
filled  in  His  own  time  and  way,  to  His  glory! 
May  each  one  of  these  be  kept  low  under  His 
almighty  hand ;   may  that  which  is  of  the  creature 

thin  th3m  be  abased,  whilst  that  which  comes 
from  the  source  of  light  and  glory,  is  exalted  above 
every  obstacle  or  opposition.  0  !  Thou,  who  art 
pleased  at  times  to  favor  Thy  poor,  dependent, 
little  ones — those  who  have  no  hope,  or  help,  or 
happiness,  but  in  the  smile  of  Thy  benignant  coun- 
tenance— be  pleased  at  this  time  so  to  refresh  their 
hearts  with  the  influence  of  Thy  paternal  presence 
—so  to  overshadow  them  with  a  sense  of  Thy  con- 
tinued protection  and  care,  that  they  may  be  sev- 
erally encouraged  and  confirmed  to  serve  Thee  with 
greater  diligence,  to  devote  themselves  afresh  to 
Thy  service  and  disposal,  and  more  sincerely  and 
unreservedly  to  say  and  to  feel,  that  Thy  will  is 
best  in  all  things  ! 

Sixth  Mo.  1st. 

I  have  attended  the  sittings  of  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, as  well  as  those  of  its  large  committee  on  epis- 
tles, of  which  I  was  nominated  a  member,  and  am 
inclined  in  this  manner  to  notice  it.  I  think  I 
never  saw  the  importance  of  our  assemblies,  or 
indeed  of  any  system  of  church  government,  in  so 
strong  a  light,  as  previously  to  this  Yearly  Meeting. 
For  many  days  before  it  commenced,  my  mind 
seemed  engrossed  with  a  sense  of  the  weighty  act 
of  duty,  which  we  were  going  to  take  in  hand.  I 
was  encompassed  with  earnest  desires  and  great 
exercise  of  soul,  that  every  individual  attendant 
there  might  be  availingly  instructed  and  benefited, 
whether  it  should  fall  to  his  lot  to  be  more  or  less 
prominently  engaged  ;  and  that  thus,  whatever  we 
might  do,  in  word  or  deed,  we  might  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  promotion  of  His 
great  cause.  I  was  favoured  to  continue  in  the 
same  tender-feeling  frame  of  mind,  with  but  little 
diminution,  to  the  conclusion  of  our  solemn  en 
gagement :  at  times  the  Lord  did  extend  His  pre- 
cious gathering  wing  over  his  poor,  dependent,  little 
ones,  and  enabled  some  to  siug  in  their  hearts  to 
His  praise — blessed  be  His  holy  name.  0  !  what 
a  privilege  it  is  to  experience  preservation  on  every 
hand  ;  to  be  each  of  us  kept,  in  our  proper  places, 
and  under  our  own  fig  tree,  where  none  can  make 
us  afraid;  each  of  us  abiding  under  our  particular 
exercises,  and  upon  the  watch-tower. 

John  Barclay. 


Selected  for  "  Tlia  Friend." 

Someivhat  concerning  tlie  Ground  of  Error,  and 

the  Way  to  Truth  and  Unity,  for  the  sake  of 

such  as  are  inore  Sjnritual. 

There  is  no  way  to  become  an  heir  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  but  by  being  begotten  and  born  of 
the  Spirit,  which  blows  upon  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
breathes  life  into  him,  and  forms  him  in  the  eternal 
image.     John  3,  8.     Gall.  4,  19. 

There  is  no  way  of  having  this  work  of  God 
preserved,  but  by  turning  to  the  Spirit,  which 
begets,  standing  and  keeping  upright  in  that  which 
is  begotten,  and  taking  heed  of  the  fleshly  wisdom, 
which  stands  near  to  corrupt  and  destroy  the  work 
of  God,  tempting  and  leading  aside  from  the  Truth 
itself,  into  some  image  and  resemblance  of  it.  And 
if  this  prevail,  there  is  suddenly  a  departing  from 
the  living  God,  and  a  running  a  whoring  after  the 
inventions  of  the  fleshly  wisdom,  which  appears  in 
the  likeness  of  the  true  wisdom,  that  it  may  the 
better  deceive. 

Now  when  man  is  first  breathed  upon,  and  be- 
gotten towards  God,  there  is  but  a  little  life,  a 
little  simplicity,  a  little  light,  a  little  power,  a  little 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  true  Babe;  but  a  great  body 
of  death,  deceit,  darkness,  power  and  wisdom  of 


the  flesh  standing  :  and  all  these  apply  themselves  i 
to  overturn  and  destroy  the  true  work  of  God,  by| 
raising  up  a  false  image  of  it,  which  is  easily  done ; 
but  abiding  and  preservation  in  the  Truth  is  diffi- 
cult, and  alone  maintained  by  that  power  which 
at  first  begat. 

Now  the  Power  preserves  through  keeping  out 
of  the  sensual  and  reasoning  part,  (where  the  cor- 
rupt one  hath  his  lodging,)  in  that  poor,  low,  little, 
childish  sensibility  of  the  Life,  which  the  Father 
hath  begotten.  Here  is  the  entrance  into  the 
Truth,  here  is  the  growth,  here  is  the  preservation 
and  safety  :  which  makes  it  so  hard  for  those  thati 
are  wise  and  strong  in  the  reasoning  and  compre-  ■ 
bending  part,  either  to  enter  in  or  to  abide  and  I 
grow  iu  the  nakedness,  simplicity,  and  seeming 
folly  of  the  Gospel.  Oh!  what  a  deal  is  to  be 
brought  down,  before  they  can  be  truly  reached 
and  convinced  by  the  foolish  and  weak  things, 
which  God  chooseth  to  effect  his  great  works  by., 
1  Cor.  1,  27,  23.  What  a  work  hath  God  withi 
them  to  batter  down  their  wisdom  and  bring  downi 
their  understanding,  which  the  larger  it  is,  the 
more  it  stands  in  the  way  of  his  light.  2  Cor.  1,, 
19.  And  if  they  be  convinced  at  any  time,- what 
an  easy  and  natural  return  unto  them  doth  theii 
own  wisdom  find,  by  some  subtile  device  or  other, 
to  draw  them  back  from  the  plainness  and  single- 
ness of  the  truth,  into  an  holding  it  in  the  wisdom, 
and  subtility  of  the  understanding  part,  where  thq'l 
simplicity  is  soon  lost.  2  Cor.  11,  3.  In  the  spiriti' 
which  begets,  and  in  the  Truth  which  is  begottep. 
by  it,  is  the  true  unity.  Feeling  that  in  one 
another,  is  that  which  unites  us  to  one  another. 
Every  one  keeping  to  that  in  his  own  particular,  is 
kept  to  that  which  unites  ;  and  that  is  kept  alive 
in  him  which  is  to  be  united.  But  departing  from 
that,  there  is  a  departing  from  the  true  unity  intc 
the  error  and  ground  of  division.  And  then  thai 
which  hath  erred  and  departed  from  the  true  unity 
strives  to  set  up  a  false  image  of  unity,  and  blame; 
that  which  abides  in  the  Truth,  because  it  canno 
thus  unite  :  for  that  which  abides  in  the  Spirit,  anc 
that  which  the  Spirit  hath  begotten  and  formed 
cannot  unite  according  to  the  flesh  :  as  that  whicl 
is  run  a  whoring  from  the  Spirit,  into  an  image  o 
the  fleshly  wisdom's  forming,  cannot  unite  accord 
ing  to  the  Spirit. 

Consider  this,  Oh,  ye  professors  of  this  age,  yc 
blame  us  for  departing  from  you,  for  withdrawin 
from  unity  with  you  :  we  blame  you  for  departin,- 
from  the  living  principle,  wherein  our  unity  wit! 
you  formerly  stood,  and  wherein  alone  we  can  agai: 
unite  with  you,  and  not  in  such  things  as  uphold 
fleshly  and  false  image  of  the  true  unity  :  0,  tha 
ye  could  hear  the  Lord's  voice,  who  crieth  aloud  t 
the  professors  of  this  age  to  cease  from  man 
Cease  from  man  in  thyself,  0  thou  who  hast  eve 
had  any  taste  of  the  pure  grace  and  power  of  Goc 
Cease  from  thine  own  understanding,  thine  ow 
affections,  thine  own  zeal,  thine  own  gathere 
knowledge  and  wisdom  from  the  Scriptures,  wit 
all  the  sparks  of  thy  own  kindling,  that  God  ma 
be  all  in  thee,  and  His  eternal  habitation  to  b 
raised  up  in  thee  and  be  perfected,  and  thou  swa' 
lowed  up  and  comprehended  in  it  forever. 

0,  what  a  work  hath  God  to  drive  man's  reaso 
and  wisdom  out  of  his  temple,  out  of  his  Scrij 
tures,  out  of  all  his  holy  things  !  He  that  hath  a 
ear,  let  him  hear  for  the  sake  of  his  soul's  etern: 
peace.  Alas!  alas!  how  many  stumble  at  tha- 
which  alo7te  can  save  the  soul.  There  have  betj 
many  dispensations  of,  but  there  is  but  one  livif 
Truth,  but  one  substance,  but  one  Arm  of  sal\(: 
tion ;  and  he  that  stumbles  at  the  thing  itself,  hp 
can  he  be  saved  by  it  1  It  is  easy  misunderstarit 
ing  a  former  dispensation,  reading  it  in  the  letttt 
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ami  50  to  miss  of  the  salvation  hoped  for  by  it. 
The  Jews  owned  the  Messiah,  (according  to  the 
Scriptures,  as  they  supposed,)  but  rejected  him  in 
the  way  he  came  to  save  them  in.  Now,  if  Chris^ 
tians  have  gathered  .such  a  kind  of  knowledge  from 
the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  as  they  did,  how  can 
they  avoid  the  same  error,  namely,  of  owning 
Christ  according  to  the  Scriptures,  as  they  think, 
but  rejecting  him  as  he  comes  to  save  them,  rebel- 
ling against  his  living  ministry,  and  the  pure  power 
and  demonstration  of  his  spirit,  because  it  appears 
weak  and  low,  because  it  doth  not  appear  the  same 
thing  to  them  which  they  expect  to  be  saved  by, 
according  to  their  apprehension  of  the  Scriptures! 
Thus,  reading  the  Scriptures  in  another  spirit  and 
wisdom  than  that  which  wrote  them,  they  must 
needs  conclude  and  gather  another  thing  from  them 
than  what  is  written  in  them,  and  so  make  them  a 
means  to  them  of  erring  from  the  life,  which  was 
written  to  testify  of,  and  point  to  the  living  princi- 
ple from  whence  life  and  salvation  spring,  and 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  had. 

Isaac  Pemngton. 


To  a  Toniij  Man  nniier  Livine  VisKati 
There  is  one  caution  that  has  dwelt  for  some 
time  on  my  spirit  to  give  thee  in  pure  love  and 
good  will,  that  is,  that  thou  may  be  particularly  nice 
in  the  choice  of  thy  friends,  now  in  thy  setting  out 
on  a  new  and  spiritual  life,  which  is  a  point  of  great 
wisdom.^  Have  special  care  of  being  too  readily 
taken  with  strangers,  and  of  giving  thy  sentiments 
in  word  or  writing  of  persons  or  things  not  well- 
known.  This  thou  wilt  find,  when  duly  considered, 
to  be  a  hint  of  singular  service.  Wait  for  the  free- 
dom and  direction  of  Truth,  before  thou  enters 
into  converse  or  familiarity  with  any,  though  it  may 
be  on  religious  subjects ;  for  there  are  ma/iT/  viore 
talkers  of  tlie  Truth,  than  ualkers  in  it.  This  thou 
■wilt  find,  as  I  have  done,  to  tend  greatly  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  thy  precious  soul ;  for 
there  is  a  set  of  mortals,  whose  very  breath  diffui 
poison  and  infection  to  the  mind  ;  their  throats  are 
as  an  open  sepulchre,  the  poison  of  asps  is  und 
their  tongues,  they  flatter  with  their  lips.  I  might 
enlarge  on  this  subject,  but  a  watch-word  is  enough 
_^  M.  P. 

Di.<appointments  that  come  not  by  our  own  folly 
[are  the  trials  or  correction  of  heaven ;  and  it  is 
pur  fault,  if  they  prove  not  an  advantage.  To  re- 
pine at  them  does  not  mend  the  matter  ;  it  is  only 
fo  grumble  at  our  Creator.  But  to  see  the  hand 
pf  God  in  them,  with  a  humble  submission  to  his 
[Will,  is  the  way  to  turn  our  water  into  wine,  and 
engage  the  greatest  love  and  mercy  on  our  sid. 
iWe  must  needs  disorder  ourselves,  if  we  only  look 
at  our  losses.  But  if  we  consider  how  little  we 
Jeserve  what  is  left,  our  passion  will  cool,  and  our 
purmurs  will  turn  into  thankfulness.  If  our  hairs 
I'all  not  to  the  ground,  less  do  we  or  our  substance 
vithout  God's  providence.     Nor  can  we  fall  below 

'le  arms  of  God,  how  low  soever  it  be   we  fall. 

'or  though  our  Saviour's  passion  is  over,  his  com- 
)assion  is  not ;  that  never  fails  his  humble,  sincere 
Hsciples  ;  in  him  they  find  more  than  all  that  they 
in  the  world. — Peiin. 


Innocence. — The  conduct  of  innocence  is  cha- 
acterized  by  a  remarkable  ab.stinence  from  extra- 
agant  exculpation,  or  from  obdurate  indiiference. 
tB  element  is  simple  truth,  and,  as  if  aware  that 
o  other  support  is  needed  in  its  hour  of  trial  than 
he  firm  column  of  the  upright  conscience,  it  ex- 
ibits  calmness  throughout  all,  undisturbed  by  the 
acillations  of  guilt  or  pas.?ion. 
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The  near  approach  of  Yearly  Meeting  must,  we 
apprehend,  bring  to  those  members  who  are  truly 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  Truth,  no  little  solicitude 
and  earnest  travail  of  spirit.  This  would  be  the 
case  in  times  of  general  unity  and  harmony  through- 
out the  Society,  but  is  more  especially  the  case, 
when,  as  now,  and  as  has  been  the  case  for  several 
past  years,  the  unity  which  once  characterized  us 
as  a  people,  has  been  broken,  and  the  fellowship 
that  ought  to  subsist  within  the  same  household  of 
faith,  has  been  greatly  marred,  by  causes,  which 
though  early  seen,  and  the  bitter  consequences  they 
would  naturally  produce,  pointed  out  by  many  of 
the  Lord's  devoted  servants,  have  not  yet  been 
eflectually  removed. 

From  various  communications  received,  we  are 
encouraged  to  believe  there  is  much  relio-ious  con 
cern  felt  by  many  that  the  meeting  which  is  about 
to  convene  in  this  city,  may  be  favoured  with 
measure  of  the  Lord's  preserving  power,  keeping 
the  members  under  religious  exercise,  and  in  their 
proper  places,  and  enabling  them  to  do  or  to  suf- 
fer,_  so  that  they  may  labour  availingly  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  precious  cause.  We  believe 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies,  the  discipline  and 
the  integrity  of  our  religious  Society,  are  dear  to 
the  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
generally.  It  has  stood  faithfully  for  them  in  years 
long  since  passed  by,  when  very  many  eminently 
gifted  men  and  women  were,  from  time  to  time, 
raised  ui  and  engaged  in  the  work,  who  have 
been  called  to  their  everlasting  reward  ;  and  many 
of  their  successors  of  the  present  generation,  strip- 
ped and  comparatively  feeble  as  they  may  feel 
themselves  to  be,  have  been,  and  still  are  conscien- 
tiously labouring  to  maintain  the  precious  cause 
tramsmitted  to  them,  and  to  keep  those  doctrines  and 
testimonies,  the  discipline  and  integrity  of  the  So- 
ciety from  being  changed,  undermined  or  violated. 
The  trials  of  our  day  may  be  peculiar,  but  they 
call  for  the  same  willingness  to  suffer  with  patience 
and  meekness,  as  did  those  of  any  preceding  pe- 
riod. Now,  as  ever,  it  is  better  to  suffer  tlian  to 
do  wrong,  and  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  that  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  knows,  and  He  alone  knows,  the 
motives  to  action  in  all,  and  that  it  is  only  as  each 
one  is  kept  under  the  government  and  authority  of 
his  Spirit,  that  he  or  she  can  be  preserved  from 
wounding  their  own  souls,  or  be  made  instrumental 
in  helping  forward  the  cause  of  Truth  and  right- 
eousness. 

In  the  year  1662,  Edward  Burrough  wrote  an 
Address  to  Friends  in  London,  respecting  the  man- 
ner and  spirit  for  conducting  meetings  for  disci- 
pline, then  just  established,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extract  is  taken  : — 

"  That  the  meeting  be  kept  once  a  week  or  four- 
teen days,  as  service  and  Truth's  necessities  do  re- 
C£uire,  as  the  Friends  see  cause  when  and  where  to 
ppoint  it ;  and  being  orderly  come  together,  not 
to  spend  time  with  needless,  unnecessary,  and  fruit- 
less discourses,  but  to  proceed  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  in  .such  things  as  may  upon  occasion  be  moved 
amongst  you,  for  the  service  of  Truth,  and  good 
order  of  the  body ;  to  hear  and  consider,  and,  if 
possible,  to  determine  the  same  in  justice  and  truth 
not  in  the  way  of  the  world,  as  a  worldly  assem- 
bly of  men,  by  hot  contests,  by  seeking  to  out- 
speak and  over-reach  one  another  in  discourse,  as 
if  it  were  controversy  between  party  and  party  of 
men,  or  two  sides  violently  striving  for  dominion, 


in  the  way  of  carrying  on  some  worldly  interests 
for  self-advantage — not  deciding  afl'airs  by  the 
greater  vote,  or  the  number  of  men,  as  the  world, 
who  have  not  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  ; — 
that  none  of  this  kind  of  order  be  permitted  in  your 
meeting.  _  But  in  the  wisdom,  love  and  fellowship 
of  God,  in  gravity,  patience,  meekness,  in  unity 
and  concord,  submitting  one  to  another  in  lowli- 
ness of  heart,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth  and 
righteousness,  all  things  to  be  carried  on ;  by  hear- 
ing and  determining  every  matter  coming  before 
you,  in  love,  coolness,  gentleness,  and  dear  unity. 
I  say  as  one  only  party,  all  for  the  truth  of  Christ, 
and  for  the  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and 
assisting  one  another  in  whatsoever  ability  God 
hath  given;  and  to  determine  of  things  by  a  gene- 
ral mutual  concord,  in  assenting  together  as  one 
man  in  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  equity,  and  by  the 
authority  thereof.  In  this  way  and  spirit,  all  things 
are  to  be  amongst  you,  and  without  perverseness, 
in  any  self-separation,  in  discord  or  partiality. 
This  way  and  spirit  is  wholly  excepted,  as  not 
worthy  to  enter  into  the  assembly  of  God's  servants, 
to  give  any  judgment  or  counsel  amongst  them,  in 
any  case  pertaining  to  the  service  of  the  church  of 
Christ ;  in  which  his  Spirit  of  love  and  unity  must 
rule." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
-News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  mo.  2Stli. 


EUROPE.. 

Englaud  was  in  a  political  ferment  on  account  of  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament.  But  few  members 
had  yet  been  returned,  but  appearances  were  thought  to 
favour  the  war  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  the  English  people  are  generally  disposed 
to  sustain  a  war  ministry,  however  unjustifiable  the  ori- 
gin of  the  war. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  a  large  m- 
crease  over  former  years.  The  imports  show  a  decrease 
of  cotton  and  brcadstufl's,  and  an  increase  of  provisions 
and  tobacco. 

Previous  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  Lord  Pal- 

erston,  in  reply  to  certain  questions,  stated  that  no 
direct  overtures  for  the  return  of  embassies  had  been 
made  from  Naples.  It  was  indirectly  asked  whether  the 
ding  of  political  prisoners  to  La  Plata  would  be  con- 
sidered sufficient.  In  reply,  Lord  Palmerston  stated  that 
the  British  government  would  not  be  satisfied  with  Na- 
ples merely  emptying  her  prisons  to  fill  them  again. 

By  telegraph  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Emperor  of  China  has  disapproved  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Governor  of  Canton,  and  given  orders  to 
conciliate  the  English.  The  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment is  doubted.  Letters  from  China  received  at  New 
York,  give  a  melancholy  account  of  the  miseries  at  Can- 
ton produced  by  the  British  bombardment  of  the  city, 
which  had  been  kept  up  at  intervals  for  two  or  three 
months.  According  to  the  Chinese  accounts,  about 
70,000  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  had  been  bar- 
barously destroyed  by  the  English.  Great  as  this  num- 
ber is,  it  is  not  wholly  incredible,  when  the  exceeding 
narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  density  of  the  population, 
and  the  extreme  poverty  of  most  of  the  people,  rendering 
change  of  residence  impossible,  are  taken  into  view. 
Over  4000  buildings  had  been  destroyed,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  merchandize.  The  total  loss  of  property  in  Can- 
ton is  estimated  at  §10,000,000. 

It  is  reported  that  England  has  ceded  to  France  the 
Longwood  house  and  Napoleon's  tomb,  at  St.  Helena. 
It  is  intended  to  restore  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  their 
original  state. 

The  particulars  of  the  English  difSculty  at  Japan,  have 

en  received.  The  English  commander,  after  forcing 
an  entrance  into  Nangasaki,  had  a  correspondence  with 
the  Emperor,  who  finally  gave  orders  to  open  the  three 
ports  of  Simodi,  Hakodadi  and  Nangasaki,  to  the  vessels 
of  France,  England,  Russia  and  the  United  States. 

But  little  business  of  importance  has  been  transacted 

the  Paris  Conference,  the  meeting  on  the  24th  being 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Prussian  propositions. 
■Vnother  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  on  the  25th 
lit.,  to  receive  propositions  from  Switzerland,  which  dif- 
fer from  those  received  from  the  Prussian  government. 
An  amicable  settlement  is  confidently  anticipated. 

An  expedition  against  the  Kabyles  has  been  projected, 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Baudon. 

The  reasons  assigned   by  Austria  for  breaking  off  di- 
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plomatic  relations  with  Sardinia,  arc  the  license  allowed 
to  the  Sardinian  press,  and  the  conviction  that  Sardinia 
seeks  to  head  the  insurrectionary  movement  in  Italy, 
•wlilch,  if  successful,  would  terminate  the  sway  of  Aus- 
tria in  that  country.  In  view  of  these  facts,  Austria 
deems  that  her  dignity  will  no  longer  permit  her  to  main- 
tain official  relations  with  Sardinia.  Nevertheless,  the 
measure  will  not  be  followed  by  others  of  more  hostile 
character,  as  Austria  is  determined  to  do  nothing  to 
compromise  peace  in  Europe.  , 

Accounts  from  Naples  state  the  King  has  authorized 
the  modification  of  the  prisons  in  his  dominions,  and  or- 
dered considerable  improvements  in  the  penitentiary 
system.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  was  disposed  to  make 
some  concessions  in  favour  of  his  unhappy  subjects. 
The  Neapolitan  army  is  to  perform  fifteen  days  of  ''  spi- 
ritual exercise,"  instead  of  eight ;  and  every  soldier  is 
subject  to  a  special  confession,  with  a  view  of  discover- 
ing conspiracies.  The  city  of  Naples  was  perfectly 
tranquil. 

The  Russian  government  has  complained  of  the  coun- 
tenance which  England  gives  to  the  Circassians,  by  sup- 
plying them  with  arms,  and  conveying  foreign  officers  to 
the  seat  of  war.  Russia  is  bent  on  completely  crushing 
these  mountaineers  who  have  so  long  defied  her  power. 
A  campaign  on  a  large  scale  is  now  being  organized  to 
act  against  them,  and  extensive  contracts  had  been  made 
in  England  for  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  Spanish  government  contemplates  the  laying  of  a 
submarine  telegraph  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.  It  was  said  the  first  division  of  the  fleet,  to  in- 
vade Mexico,  would  sail  about  the  28th  ult.,  for  Havana. 
The  government  of  Turkey  has  decreed  a  registration 
and  censorship  of  the  press  on  the  French  model.  It 
also  offers  lands  in  Roumelia  and  Anatolia  to  foreign 
emigrants  bringing  $300  capital.  Christian  soldiers  were 
to  b'e  incorporated  in  the  Turkish  regiments. 

The  insurrection  in  the  Persian  Taurus  is  spreading. 
The  insurgents  in  Khurdistan  have  seized  the  Shah's 
uncle,  who  is  the  Governor,  and  threaten  death  unless 
ransomed. 

It  is  also  stated  by  telegraph,  that  a  battle  was  fought 
at  Bushire,  between  the  Bombay  and  Persian  cavalry, 
resulting  in  the  total  route  of  the  latter,  with  a  loss  of 
800  killed.  The  British  loss  was  only  70  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  quiet  and  generally 
unchanged.  Breadstuffs  continued  depressed.  There 
had  been  heavy  losses  from  the  rapid  fall  in  prices. 

UNITED  STATES. — It  has  been  determined  by  the 
administration  to  send  a  Minister  to  China.  In  addition 
to  other  vessels,  the  steamer  Mississippi  will  be  ordered 
thither.  The  mission,  it  is  said,  has  been  offered  to 
William  B.  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  and  be  has  signified 
his  acceptance.  The  administration  has  had  under  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  the  Indian  difficulties  in  Florida, 


place,  and  the  Court  being  changed,  they  were  directed 
to  appear  next  month.  The  requirements  of  the  law  not 
being  carried  out  respecting  the  census  lists,  no  voting 
will  be  allowed  at  Lawrence  or  Lecompton.  Four  ob- 
scure places  have  been  designated  for  holding  the  polls. 
On  the  10th,  Stanton,  the  new  Secretary,  left  St.  Louis, 
for  the  territory.  The  "  Kansas  aid"  societies  in  the 
South,  are  exerting  themselves  to  procure  assistance  for 
the  pro-slavery  cause.  In  Charleston,  ward  committees 
have  been  appointed  to  canvass  the  whole  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  out  support  for  the  Southern  settlers 
in  Kansas.  The  Charleston  papers  urge  if  Kansas  is  not 
secured  to  slavery,  Missouri  must  necessarily  become  a 
free  State.  Instructions  have  been  issued  from  the  War 
Department,  ordering  General  Harney  and  troops  imme- 
diately from  Florida  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  It  is  esti- 
mated, that  in  a  few  weeks  there  will  be  at  least  3000 
U.  S.  troops  in  Kansas,  under  the  command  of  Generals 
Harney  and  Smith. 

Calif ornia.—lhe  last  arrival  at  New  Tork,  from  As- 
pinwall,  brought  San  Francisco  dates  to  the  23d  ult.,  and 
nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  gold.  There  was  some 
excitement  on  the  Isthmus,  growing  out  of  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  natives  designed  to  attack  the  foreigners. 
The  railroad  company  was  taking  every  precautio 
protect  the  passengers  and  their  property  during 
transit.  A  bearer  of  despatches  from  Bogota  embarked 
on  the  steamer  at  Aspinwall,  on  his  way  to  Washington, 
with  news  that  Morse  had  been  refused  all  negotiation 
on  the  riot  question.  The  intelligence  of  the  passage  of 
the  Pacific  wagon  road  bill,  by  Congress,  had  given  much 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  California.  Henry  Bates, 
the  late  State  treasurer,  of  whose  impeachment  we  had 
intelligence,  has  been  tried  and  convicted.  The  amount 
of  his  defalcation  was  $124,000.  He  has  been  declared 
incompetent  hereafter  to  hold  any  office  of  public  trust 
or  honour  in  the  State.  He  has  also  been  indicted,  and 
will  be  proceeded  against  criminally.  ComptroUerWheat- 
een  impeac' 
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THE  ANNUAL  MONITOR  for  1857,  is  for  sale  at  the 
office  of  "  The  Friend."  Price  50  cents  per  copy,  or  $o 
per  doz. 

The  Printing  Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
in  London,  are  about  to  reprint  the  Epistles  issued  by 
Loudon  Yearly  Meeting,  from  its  commencement.  The 
whole  will  be  comprised  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  of 
about  four  hundred  pages  each,  and  cost  eight  shillings 
sterling,  which  is  abont  $2.00.  Those  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  work,  can  subscribe  therefor,  at  the  store  ot 
Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  No.  44  North  Fourth  street,  Philad. 

FRIENDS'  HORSES. 

Friends  coming  to  this  city  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting, 
or  at  other  times,  on  the  service  of  Society,  who  put  up 
within  the  limits  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  can  have  their 
horses  accommodated  at  the  stables  of  William  A. 
Schutz,  (Montgomery  Hotel,)  north-east  corner  of  oixth  j 
and  Willow  streets,  and  for  Friends  within  the  limits  ot 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  at  West  Jersey  Ferry,  | 
Camden,  N.  J.;  Camden  Ferry,  Parsons  &  Woolston, 
N  J.-  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46  N.  Sixth  street,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  William  H.  McCrea,  No.  26J  N.  Third  street. 

Philad.,  Fourth  mo.  7th,  1857. 
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and  such  measures  .     „ 

belief  that  their  removal  will  be  peaceably  effected.  The 
land  officers  in  Minnesota  have  been  directed  to  continue 
the  withdrawal  of  lands  falling  within  the  probable  lim 
of  the  railroad  routes  established  under  the  grants  of 
Congress.  Pre-emption  claims,  based  upon  actual  set- 
tlement, and  not  for  speculation,  and  made  up  to  the  time 
when  the  line  or  routes  were  definitely  fixed  on  any  of 
the  lands  withdrawn,  will  be  allowed,  provided  the  tes- 
timony is  clear  and  explicit.  The  U.  S.  Executive  hai 
acquiesced  in  the  plan  of  the  European  powers  for  the 
redemption  of  the  Danish  Sound  Dues. 

Elections. — The  recent  elections  in  Connecticut,  M 
chigan,  and  Wisconsin  show  Republican  majorities  i 
those  States.  On  the  6th  inst.,  an  election  was  held  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  municipal  officers.  The  party,  ir 
favour  of  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  Mis- 
souri, formed  a  ticket  in  opposition  to  the  old  parties. 
The  emancipationists  elected  the  Mayor  and  other  city 
officers,  and  a  majority  in  each  branch  of  the  councils. 
The  vote  for  Mayor  was  as  follows — Wimer,  Emancipa- 
tionist, 5487  ;  Pratte,  Dem.,  3759  ;  Lane,  American,  1831. 
An  earnest  feeling  in  opposition  to  slavery,  as  a  perma- 
nent institution,  has  been  aroused  in  St.  Louis,  which,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  extend  itself  over  the  State  until, 
eventually,  the  great  evil  shall  be  removed  from  Mis- 
souri. 

New  Tbri.— Mortality  last  week,  438.  Of  scarlet  fever, 
47  ;  from  consumption,  54.  There  were  573  vessels  in 
port  on  the  10th  inst.,  of  which  33  were  ocean  steamers, 
114  ships,  79  barks,  88  brigs  and  270  schooners.  On  the 
11th,  sales  of  white  wheat,  $1.58  a  $160;  corn,  68  cts. 

Philadelphia.— MoziaWij  last  week,  222 

Kansas  J./a!V».— Kansas  advices  to  the  9th  have  been 
received  at  St.  Louis.  Robinson  and  Deitzler,  prominent 
Free  State  i^en,  appeared  at  Lecompton,  on  the  6th  inst., 
to  stand  their  trial  for  alleged  treason ;  but  the  time. 


for  malfeasance,  but  has  not 

yet  been  tried.  '  The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  much 
embarrassment  and  confusion,  but  the  papers  express  a 
firm  confidence  that  the  entire  State  indebtedness  will 
be  met  in  a  reasonable  time.  The  weather,  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  is  represented  as  delightful,  the  fruit  trees 
loaded  with  blossoms,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  land 
covered  with  flowers  and  verdure.     The  coldest  weathe" 

San  Diego,  in  the  Second  month,  was  27°  ;  the  warm 
est  73°.  Over  twenty-six  inches  of  rain  had  fallen  at 
Columbia,  Tuolumne  county,  during  the  previous  five 
months.  The  gold  mining  season  promised  to  be  a  very 
favourable  one.  A  piece  of  gold  had  been  found  near 
Dorado,  weighing  283  ounces,  and  worth  $4500. 
Several  other  large  masses  had  been  found  in  various 
places.     Trade  in  San  Francisco  was  improving. 

Utah.—}\iAge  W.  W.  Drummond,  late  Chief  Justice  of 
Utah  Territory,  has  resigned  his  post,  and  returned  to 
the  east.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  addressed  to  the 
„.  „.  Attorney-General,  he  gives  the  reasons  for  his 
withdrawal,  being  substantially  that  the  infatuated  Mor- 
mons recognize  no  law  whatever,  but  the  law  of  the 
church,  and  that  emanates  from  Brigham  Young,  and 
him  alone.  The  Judge  had  resided  nearly  three  years 
among  these  people,  and  though,  he  says,  desirous  of 
performing  his  duties  faithfully,  was  sensible  that  he  had 
accomplished  but  little  good,  while  there.     He  gives  a 


gloomy  picture  of  the  fanaticism,  licentiousness,  ana  in- 
tense wickedness  of  Young  and  his  coadjutors,  and  says, 
"  My  reason  for  making  this  communication  thus  public 
is,  that  the  Democratic  party,  with  which  I  have  always 
strictly  acted,  is  the  party  now  in  power,  and  therefore 
is  the  party  that  should  now  be  held  responsible  for  the 
treasonable  and  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  that  now 
xists  in  Utah  territory." 

Miscellaneous.—  Wrecks  on  the  British  Coasts.— Bj  the 
returns  made  to  the  English  Board  of  Trade,  the  number 
of  wrecks,  strandings  and  collisions,  during  the  heavy 
gales  about  the  beginning  of  the  Second  month,  was 
340,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  was  186.  During  the 
same  period,  the  number  of  lives  saved  by  life-preserving 
apparatus,  boats,  buoys,  &c.,  was  662. 

Cold  Weather  at  the  Sonth.—On  the  9th  inst.,  the  tem- 
perature at  Augusta,  Geo.,  was  27°.  The  frost  had  in- 
jured the  corn  and  cotton  crops. 

The  Slave  Trade.— li  is  calculated  that  the  profits  rea- 
lized yearly  from  the  African  slave  trade  amount  to  about 
eleven  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  capital  invested  does 
not  perhaps  exceed  four  millions  ;  that  there  is  a  fleet  of 
forty  vessels,  manned  by  a  total  force  of  nearly  a  thousand 
men,  and  that  by  means  of  the  fleet  some  thirty  thou- 
sand slaves  are  exported  vearly  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
llaple  Stigar.—rhe  Fredonia  (N.  Y.)  Censor  says,  that 
probably  1,000,000  lbs.  of  maple  sugar  have  been  already 
been  made  in  Chatauque  county,  which  at  the  ruling 
price,  12i  cents  per  pound,  is  worth  $125,000. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF   FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room, 
Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day  evening, 
Fourth  month  18th,  1857,  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  generally  of  both  sexes  are  invited  to  attend. 
John  Cartek,  Sec'y. 

WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  Fifth  month  4th. 

For  information  and  circulars,  apply  to 

Thomas  Conard, 
West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  man, 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  children, 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

haverford  school  association. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Associa- 
tion, will  be  held  at  Committee-room,  Arch  street  Meet_- 
■M1SP   nr  Second-dav  after - 

Charles  Ellis,  I 


mo.  11th,  1857. 

WANTED. 

A  Teacher,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at  Had- 
donfield.  A  Friend  with  a  family  can  be  accommodated 
as  there  is  a  convenient  dwelling-house,  adjoining  the 
school-room.     Application  may  be  made  to 


Third  mo.  3d,  1857. 


Samuel  Nicholson, 
JosiAH  B.  Evans. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st  instant,  at  Friendt 
Meeting,  Short  Creek,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  David  1 
Scott,  of  Chester  county.  Pa.,  to  Sarah,  daughter  f 
Elisha  and  Esther  Brackin,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  Third  month,  1857,  while  at  _th 
residence  of  her  son,  in  North  Dartmouth,  on  a  visS 
Mehetable  Eddy,  widow  of  the  late  Job  Eddy,  of  Nei 
Bedford,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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nearly  a  year  iu  considering  the  subject,  and  felt  and  to  use  her  own  words :  '  where  it  would  be 
hesitation  to  leave  entirely  a  place  to  which  she  had  considered  as  much  an  accomplishment  to  make  a 
strong  attachment,    and  whore   she  believed  her  good  loaf  of  bread,  as  to  solve  a  problem  in  Euclid 


For  "The  Frioud." 

Hary  lyon. 

(Continued  from  page  250.) 

For  sis  successive  winters,  Mary  Lyon  was  en. 
gaged  iu  teaching  at  Buckland  or  Ashfield ;  assistim 
in  the  Derry  or  Ipswich  Seminary  through  the  sum" 
mers.  That  winter  school  was,  in  an  important 
sense,  the  germ  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary, 
and  contributed  to  enlist  public  opinion,  in  favour 
of  this  enterprise.  The  first  winter  at  Buckland, 
the  school  numbered  twenty-five ;  the  last,  nearly 
one  hundred.  The  scholars  of  one  winter  were  an 
advertisement  for  the  next.  Hiding  herself  in  the 
shadow  of  her  own  loved  hills,  happy  in  her  work, 
and  seeking  only  to  do  it  well,  she  and  her  assist- 
ants were  often  occupied  with  it  twelve  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four ;  the  more  advanced  pupils  often 
acting  as  monitors,  when  their  services  were  needed 
The  school  was  moderate  in  its  expenses ;  the  fa 
milies  near  by,  sensible  of  its  advantages,  made 
every  eflbrt  to  board  the  pupils,  one  family  receiv 
ing  twelve,  and  another  fourteen.  The  friends  of 
he  school  opened  their  bouses,  not  to  make  a  liv 
3ut  to  accommodate  the  young  women,  who  were 
jxpected  to  wait  on  themselves  as  much  as  they 
iould,  without  hindering  the  work  of  the  family. 
They  either  did  their-  own  washing  or  sent  it  home. 
Tuition  was  three  dollars  per  quarter,  and  board 
rom  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
lOT  week.  This  school  becoming  the  resort  of 
uany  who  had  been,  or  expected  to  be  teachers, 
md  M.  Lyon  aiming  to  fit  them  for  th-^ir  work, 
•eading,  _  writing,  spelling,  mental  and  written 
irithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  and  the 
Scriptures,  were  made  leading  studies.  Herself,  a 
)attcrn  teacher  in  them  all,  she  showed  every  pupil 
low  to  teach.  After  the  first  winter,  she  intro- 
luced  one  or  two  higher  branches,  varying  the 
:hoice  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
brmor  pupils.  The  celebrity  of  the  school  in  that 
■egion  was  such,  that  to  have  attended  it  one  or 
acre  winters  became  a  letter  of  recommendation 
0  a  candidate  for  teaching.  It  was  to  all  intents 
,nd  purposes  a  normal  school.  The  religious  clia- 
acter  of  the  Buckland  School,  more  than  anything 
ke,  drew  the  hearts  of  the  good  people  towards  it. 
)aughters  who  went  thither  thoughtless,  and  bent 
n  pleasure,  returned  home  serious,  and  bent  on 
;oing  good. 

After  Z.  P.  Grant  removed  from  Derry  to 
pswich,  she  kept  her  school  open  through  the  year, 
nd  conferred  with  M.  Lyon  with  reference  to  unit- 
iig  their  labours  for  winter  and  summer.    She  was 


labours  had    been  blessed.     She  was  there  sur- 
rounded by  sensible  and  efficient  young  women, 
who  looked  to  her  with  filial  confidence  and  respect, 
and  who  in  most  cases  could  not  command  the 
means  to  go  to  the  more  distant  and  expensive 
school  at  Ipswich.    For  them  she  had  given  up  all 
elegant  leisure,  and  hours  of  literary  attainment. 
and  by  them  she  seemed  to  be  able  to  take  hold  of 
a  class  in  society  towards  whom  she  was  peculiarly 
drawn.     Near  the  close  of  the  summer  term  at 
Ipswich  in  1829,  her  multiplied  labours,  the  jour- 
ney thence  to  Buckland,  and  the  care  and  toil 
connected  with  commencing  her  own  school  there 
for  the  winter,  together  with  a  severe  cold,  almost 
prostrated   her.     Her  friends,  as  well  as  herself, 
saw  that  she  might  injure  her  health,  and  be  lost 
to  the  cause  of  education.     She  says  of  these  ills, 
"  perhaps  they  were  sent  in  kindness  to  convince 
my  friends  here,  that  my  health  can  fail;"  and  on 
deciding  to  leave  Buckland,  she  says,  in  a  letter 
ber  friend  :  "  It  is  fully  understood,  that  I  leave 
Buckland,   because   I   consider   it  injudicious   to 
attempt  to  occupy  two  fields  of  labour  so  distant 
from  each  other.     One  year  ago,  I  should  not  have 
upposed  that  I  could  so  quietly  and  cheerfully 
lave  decided   to  leave  this   beloved  field.     The 
prospect  of  my  future  labours  is  pleasant,  but  ex- 
cites no  high  anticipations.     Your  society  will  al- 
ways be  to  me  a  source  of  the  highest  earthly  en- 
joyment, but  I  do  not  mean  to  make  it  '  my  meat 
and  my  drink.'  " 

Mary  Lyon  afterwards  said,  that  it  was  at  Buck- 
land,  surrounded  by  the  young  women,  who  have 
been  described,  that  she  first  conceived  the  vague 
notion  of  "  a  seminary  which  should  be  so  mod 
rate  in  its  expenses  as  to  be  open  to  the  daughters 
of  farmers  and  artisans,  and  to  teachers  who  might 
be  mainly  dependent  for  their  support  on  their 
exertions." 

In  a  visit  which  Z.  P.  Grant  made  to  Philadel- 
ia,  two  Friends  who  were  engaged  in  teaching, 
formed  some  acquaintance  with  her,  and  afterwards 
made  a  visit  to  her  school.  She  was  absent  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  her  friend  M.  Lyon 
kindly  supplied  her  place  for  a  few  weeks.  They 
were  disappointed  in  finding  her  absent,  but  were 
much  interested  in  her  friend.  One  who  accom- 
panied them,  speaking  of  M.  Lyon,  says  :  "  She 
was  no  common  woman,  and  that  we  saw  immc- 
tely.  Her  manner  had  a  serious  energy  about 
it  that  at  once  convinced  us  she  felt  life  to  be  a 
reality,  not  to  be  frittered  away,  but  spent  for  some 
good  purpose.  She  told  us  her  plans  for  the  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary,  which  was  then  near  its  com- 
pletion. She  said,  her  mind  had  been  fir.st  drawn 
to  the  work  from  seeing  how  the  daughters  of  the 
smaller  farmers  and  mechanics  in  that  state  were 
taken  from  domestic  life,  and  as  soon  as  they  could 
plait  straw,  or  go  into  a  factory,  they  were  put  to 
earning  a  little  money,  which  enabled  them  to 
clothe  themselves  in  unsuitable  finery,  but  al- 
together unfitted  them  for  useful  wives  or  mo- 
thers. She  wished  to  establish  a  school  where 
domestic  work  should  be  part  of  the  instruction. 


though  both  should  be  attended  to.'  I  remember 
after  we  left  her,  we  said,  if  she  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Society,  we  would  say  she  had  a  reli- 
gious concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  young." 

From  the  time  that  M.  Lyon  commenced  her 
labours  at  Derry  till  the  fall  of  1834,  she  was  in 
the  school  every  season,  except  two  winters  and 
one  summer.     For  two  years  of  that  time,  the  prin- 
cipal being  absent  from  the  school  on  account  of 
her  health,  the  care  of  it  devolved  mostly  upon  her. 
For  the  whole  ten  years  she  was  inscribing  inef- 
faceably,  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these  pupils, 
her  name  and  character,  as  she  did  also  on  her 
Buckland  and  A.shfield  scholars.  On  them  she  left 
the  impression,  that  for  elfieiency,  for  unpretending 
goodness,  for  power  to  direct  and  control  mind,  and 
for  skill  in  exhibiting  divine  Truth,  she  had  scarce 
an  equal  among  the  daughters  of  men.     The  great 
and  all-absorbing  question  with  the  principal  and 
her  assistant  teachers,  by  night  and  by  day,  in 
term  time  and  in  vacations,  was  how  to  prepare'the 
minds  intrusted  to  them  for  the  greatest  possible 
u.sefulness.     To  this  end,  scholarship,  literature  and 
science  were  all  made  subservient.    The  proportion 
of  teachers  employed  in  the  school,  was  about  one 
to  fifteen  pupils.     Consecrating  their  energy,  as 
well  as  their  time,  to  their  work,  they  did  not 'fall 
into  the  way  of  doing  as  little  as  they  could,  and 
yet  escape  censure,  but  they  sought  to  do  as  much 
for  every  pupil  as  would  be  of  any  use  to  her.     In 
circular  which  M.  Lyon  sent,  in  1835,  to  all  the 
candidates  for  admission  to  her  new  institution,  she 
says:  "It  is  expected  that  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary  will  take  the  Ipswich  Female 
Seminary  for  its  literary  standard.     It  is  to  adopt 
the  same  high  standard  of  mental  discipline,  the 
same  slow,  thorough,  and  patient  manner  of  study, 
the  same  systematic  and  extensive  course  of  solid 
branches." 

Their  pupils  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  reputa- 
tion, character,  and  usefulnoes  of  the  school.  Near 
the  commencement  of  the  term,  Z.  P.  Grant  or  M. 
Lyon  would  speak  of  the  magnitude  of  the  wc5^rk 
with  which  the  teachers  were  intrusted,  in  a  very 
solemn  and  impressive  manner,  and  say  they  should 
be  crushed  under  it,  were  it  not  for  the  hope 
their  scholars  would  help  them  in  sustainintr 
it.  After  showing  them  that  the  responsibility  lay 
on  the  scholars,  as  well  as  on  the  teachers,  the 
peaker  would  say,  in  tones  of  love :  "And  now, 
my  dear  pupils,  may  we  depend  on  you  to  bear  this 
burden  ?  Will  you  unite  your  efforts  with  ours  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  this  beloved  .seminary  ? 
Your  predecessors  have  made  the  school  what  it  is; 
will  you  see  to  it  that  it  does  not  suffer  in  your 
hands?  Will  you  leave  it  as  good  as  you  found  it?" 
Every  heart  and  every  eye  would  answer  :  "Yes." 
I  thought  we  might ;  1  ieel  that  we  may  lean  on 
)u,"  the  .speaker  would  say,  "  and  if  you  will  each 
take  good  care  of  one,  we  can  take  care  of  the  rest." 
The  appeals  of  those  teachers  were  not  lost  on  their 
pupils.  They  were  made  to  feel  that  the  reputa- 
tion and  character  of  the  school  were  part  and 
areel  of  themselves,  and  must  be  secured,  rather 
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than  tbeir  iBdividual  srratification.     In  such  con- 
nections, the  maxim,  '' T\'bat  will  not  do  for  all  to 
do,  -will  not  do  for  one,"  -was  repeated  and  applied  ; 
until,  if  a  scholar  wished  to  ask  for  an  improper  in- 
dulgence, the  motto  would  be  brought  to  her  re- 
membrance, and  her  request  would  die  in  the  ask- 
ing.    The  leading  scholars  were  sure  to  be  on  the 
right  side,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands,  and  com 
fort  the  hearts  of  theii-  teachers.     The  government 
was  maternal,  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  truth. 
The  teachers  manifesting  a  tender  regard  to  the 
natural  and  right  feelings  of  their  pupils,  a  jealousy 
of  their  reputations,  and  a  lively  interest  in  their 
concerns,  many  of  the  scholars  made  them  then- 
confidential  friends.     When  a  scholar  was  seen  go- 
ing wrong,  she  was  not  arraigned  before  the  "  fa- 
culty," but  a  teacher,  taking  pains  to  meet  her 
privately,   without  mentioning  her    tpecific    fault, 
would  ask  her  if  she  was  doing  as  well  as  she  was 
capable  in  that  particular.     The  pupil  would  gene- 
rally answer  truthfully.     "  And  would  you  hke  to 
improve  on  this  point,"  uttered  in  a  tone  of  kind 
ness,  was  the  nest  question.     The  next  time  the 
same  two  met  alone,  a  like  truthful  answer  would 
generally  be  given  to  the  inquiry  :  "  How  did  you 
succeed  on  the  point  of  which  we  were  speaking  T 
None  but  the  untoward  pupils  themselves  know  how 
this  motherly  way  of  proceeding  binds  the  heart  '- 
love  to  a  kind  and  faithful  reprover.     It  is  seldom 
that  in  a  school  so  governed,  the  amputating  knife 
is  necessary,  but  the  case  does  sometimes  happen  ; 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  Mary  Lyon  would  expel 
a  scholar  in  just  as  good  humour  as  she  received 
her.     "  I  am  sorry  tor  you,"  she  would  say,  "  but 
the  good  of  the  institution  requires  it."     Every  un- 
necessary exposure  of  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of 
scholars  was  avoided,  and  it  was  an  established 
rule  with  the  teachers  not  to  speak  of  such  defects 
among  themselves,  unless  the  good  of  the  school,  or 
of  the  individual,  made  it  necessary.     "Speak  of 
them  as  if  they  were  your  younger  sisters,"  was  the 
direction  to   the   newly-initiated   teachers.     1 
teachers'  meeting,  if  any  one  spoke  jestingly  of  a 
scholar's  capacity,  M.  Lyon  would  hush  the  speak- 
er immediately,  saying :  "  Yes,  I  know  she  has  i 
small  mind,  but  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  for 
her." 

(To  he  coDtinuod.) 


Outlines  of  Di 


liTingston's   Jonrneys  into  Central 
Sonth  Africa, 

(Continued  from  page  251.) 

But  the  difficulties  of  this  part  of  the  journey 
were  now  suimounted.  As  soon  as  the  intelligence 
of  their  arrival  reached  Linyanti,  a  number  of 
canoes,  with  140  people,  were  despatched  from  that 
town  to  convey  them  and  their  wagon  thither 
Here  they  received  a  welcome  such  as  was  given  to 
their  highest  chief.  Sekeletu,  the  successor  of  Se- 
bitoanO,  then  only  nineteen  years  old,  was  especially 
delighted.  "  I  have  now  got  another  father,''  h 
said,  "instead  of  Stbitoane  !"  And  the  people 
shared  this  feehng.  The  idea  seemed  universal 
that,  with  a  missionary,  some  great,  indefinite  good 
had  arrived.  Many  expected  to  be  elevated  at 
once  to  a  condition  ecjual  to  that  of  the  Bakwai: 
and  inhabitants  of  Kuruman,  of  which  they  hi 
received  very  exaggerated  accounts;  others  im- 
agined that  they  would  be  very  soon  transformed 
into  civilized  men,  possessing  the  clothing,  horses, 
arms,  wagons,  &c.,  of  Europeans.  "  Jesus,"  they 
said,  "had  not  loved  their  forefathers,  hence  their 
own  present  degradation.  He  had  loved  the  white 
men,  and  given  them  all  the  wonderful  things  they 
now  possess;  and,  as  I  had  come  to  teach  them  to 
pray  to  Jesus,  and  to  pray  for  them,  their  wants 
would  be  soon  supplied.     A  very  great  deal,  too, 


was  expected  frcm   medicines  and  my  liberality, 
&c." 

Without  entering  into  many  details  of  this  second 
visit  of  our  Iriend  to  Linyanti,  there  were  circum- 
stances attending  it  which  deserve  a  brief  notice. 
Sebitoane,  it  appeared,  had  nominated  a  daughter 
as  his  successor,  but  against  her  own  inclinations  ; 
she,  therefore,  sincerely  and  graceiully  relinciuished 
her  title  in  favour  of  Sekeletu.     As,  however,  there 
was  a  pretender  to  the  chieftainship,  from  whose 
desians  the  young  man  apprehended  danger,  he  ac- 
cepted authority  with  reluctance ;  and  the  secjuel 
showed  that  there  were  solid  reasons  for  his  fear, 
Having  positively  prohibited  the  sale  of  children, 
Sekeletu's  rival    clandestinely   brought   a.   slave- 
trading  party  of  Mambari  into  his  dominions,  and 
received  from  them  as  a  reward  a  small  cannon. 
Armed  with  this  formidable  instrument  of  death, 
and  now  confident  of  wresting  the  power  from  its 
rightful   possessor,  he  came  to  the   place  where 
Sekeletu  and  Dr.  Livingston  were,  having  arranged 
with  his  followers,  that"  while  holding  a  conference 
with  the  chief,  they  should,  at  a  given  signal,  ham- 
string him  with  a  battle-axe.  Without  being  aware 
of  the  conspiracy,  the  presence  of  Dr.  Livingston, 
as  he  walked  by  the  side  of  Sekeletu,  proved  the 
means  of  irustrating  it ;  and  seme  of  the  conspira- 
tors during  the  same  evening  disclosed  it  to  the 
chief,  who,  satisfied  with  the  guilt  of  the  pretender, 
ordered  his  immediate  execution.  Of  this,  however, 
Dr.  Livingston  knew  nothing  until  the  following 
day. 

It  was  a  source  of  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that 
his  presence  and  influence  at  Linyanti  effectually 
frustrated  the  purpose  of  others  who  had  come  from 
the  west  to  purchase  slaves,  and  some  of  whom, 
hearing  that  he  had  crossed  the  Chobe,  fled  back 
to  their  country  with  precipitation.  Our  traveller 
also  succeeded  in  restraining  the  Makololo  from  at 
tacking  a  stockade,  in  the  valley  of  the  Barotse 
within  which  some  slave-traders  had  entrenched 
themselves,  and  the  consequences  of  which  attack 
must  have  proved  fatal  to  many.  When  he  pointed 
out  the  difliculty  of  subduing  a  party  with  forty 
muskets  in  such  a  position,  an  under-chief  saga- 
ciously replied,  "  Hunger  is  strong  enough — a  very 
2at  fellow  is  he  !" 

When  Dr.  Livingston  proposed  to  Sekeletu  to 
examine  his  country,  that  he  might  ascertain  whe- 
ther any  part  of  it  was  suitable  for  a  mission,  the 
chief,  wishing  to  detain  his  guest  longer,  objected 
to  his  departure,  stating  at  first  that  he  "  he  had 
not  yet  had  a  satisfactory  look  at  him,"  and  then, 
that  he  could  not  suffer  him  to  go  alone,  lest  some 
evil  might  befall  him.  Detained  by  these  and 
other  causes,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  July,  1853, 
that  the  preparations  for  his  exploratory  excursion 
to  the  north  were  completed. 

The  morning  of  the  day  upon  which  Dr.  Livings 
ton  set  out,  presented  a  scene  of  unusual  anima 
tion  and  interest  at  Sekhose,  his  starting  point,  a 
village  on  the  Zambese.  Although  the  rude  chil- 
dren of  nature  who  dwelt  there  could  but  imper- 
fectly estimate  the  importance  to  them  and  to  fu- 
ture generations  of  the  object  of  their  visitor,  they 
regarded  all  his  movements  with  extraordinary  in- 
terest. Upon  the  banks  of  the  noble  stream  many 
of  them  were  gathered,  watching  with  extravagant 
gesticulations  and  discordant  cries,  the  fleet  which 
rendezvoused  upon  its  waters.  There,  beneath  the 
bright  sky  of  the  tropics,  thirty-three  canoes,  man- 
ned by  160  rowers,  were  awaiting  the  signal  for 
their  departure.  Our  traveller,  having  had  the 
choice  of  this  fleet,  selected  one  twenty  inches  in 
width  and  thirty-four  feet  long,  with  six  experi- 
enced and  athletic  rowers.  But  though  the  Zam- 
bese rolled  down  in  ample  volume  against  them,  no 


sooner  was  the  word  of  command  given,  than  they 
swept  through  it  at  a  rate  which  thowed  that  the 


skill  and  strength  of  these  inland  mariners  were 
more  than  equal  to  its  force.  As  they  proceeded 
up  the  river,  Dr.  Livingston  was  filled  with  admi- 
jation  at  its  magnificence  and  beauty.  "  It  is 
olten,"  he  writes, ""  more  than  a  mile  broad,  and 
adorned  with  numerous  islands  of  from  three  to  five 
miles  in  length.  These,  and  the  banks  too,  a  j 
covered  with  forest,  and  most  of  the  trees  on  the 
brink  of  the  water  send  down  roots  from  their 
branches  like  the  banian.  The  islands  at  a  little 
distance  seemed  rounded  masses  of  sylvan  vegeta- 
tion of  various  hues,  reclining  on  the  bosom  ol  the 
elorious  stream.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  is  greatly 
mcrcased  by  the  date  palm  and  lofty  palmyra  tow- 
ering above  the  rest,  and  casting  their  leathery 
foliage  aaainst  a  cloudless  sky.  The  banks  ar( 
rocky  and  undulating,  and  many  villages  o: 
the  Banyeti,  a  poor  but  industrious  people,  arc 
situated  upon  both  of  them.  They  are  exper; 
hunters  of  hippopotami  and  other  animals,  anc 
cultivate  grain  extensively." 

Amidst  such  scenery  our  traveller  pursued  hi; 
course  on  the  first  day,  of  ten  and  a  half  hour^ 
about  fifty  miles.  Not  far,  however,  above  thi 
starting  place,  the  bed  of  the  river  began  to  h 
ocky,  forming  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataract 
jp  to  lat.  16  deg.,  two  of  which  are  dangerous 
North  of  this  point  the  river,  here  called  the  Lee 
ambye,  passes  through  the  country  of  the  Barotse 
which  stretches  about  100  miles  north  and  soutl 
and  is  bounded  by  two  ranges  of  hills  which  bea 
away  from  the  river  N.N.E.  and  N.N.W.,  unti 
they  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  apart.  ThI 
intervening  country  is  annually  overflowed,  but,  a 
the  w  aters  never  rise  above  ten  feet,  the  native 
have  formed  numerous  mounds,  upon  which  thei 
build  their  villages,  and  pasture  their  cattle.  Tli 
capital  of  this  country,  called  Nariele,  and  contaii 
ing  about  1000  inhabitants,  standsuponone  of  thej 
artificial  elevations. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Livingston's  visit,  the  streai 
ran  low,  and  the  valley  was  covered  with  eoar: 
succulent  grasses,  twelve  feet  high,  and  as  thick  : 
a  man's  thumb,  upon  which  he  saw  in  every  dire 
tion  large  herds  of  cattle  grazing.  On  visiting  tl 
higher  lands,  which  form  the  boundaries  of  tl 
lley,  he  found  them  covered  with  trees  and  ga; 
ns  which  the  industrious  natives  had  filled  wi'i 
lar-eane,  sweet-potato,  manioc,  yam,  banana; 
mfllet,  &c.  On  the  lower  grounds,  when  the  \i> 
ters  retire,  they  raise  large  quantities  of  maize  ai 
Caffre  corn.  These  productions,  with  abundam 
of  milk  and  fish,  give  to  the  Barotse  country  gre 
celebrity  as  a  land  of  plenty.  But,  alas  !  it  is  al 
a  land  of  death.  "  The  fever,"  writes  Dr.  Living^ 
ton,  "  must  be  braved  if  a  mission  is  to  be  esta 
lish'ed,  for  it  is  very  fatal  even  among  natives, 
have  had  eight  attacks  of  it :  the  last  very  sever; 
but  I  never  laid  by.  I  tried  native  remedies 
order  to  discover  if  they  possessed  any  valual;, 
means  of  cure  ;  but,  after  being  stewed  in  vapp 
baths,  smoked  like  a  red  herring  over  twigs  m  b 
potsherds,  and  physicked  secundum  black  aricf^ 
I  believe  our  own  medicines  are  more  efficacit 
and  safer."  ,      1 1 

The  previously  unknown  region  through  wui 
we  have  now  been  tracking  the  course  of  Dr.  L 
ingston,  like  a  large  portion  of  the  country  water 
by  the  same  noble  river,  abounds  with  game.  "  ] 
yond  Barotse,"  he  writes,  "the  herds  of  large  ^ 
mals  surpass  anything  1  ever  saw.  Elands  a 
bufl'aloes,  'their  tameness  was  shocking  to  it 
Eighty-one  bufl'aloes  defiled  slowly  before  our  J 
one  evening,  and  linns  were  impudent  enough 
roar  at  us.     .     .     .     Sable  antelopes  abound,  a 


THE    FRIEND. 


so  do  the  naJcong,  and  there  is  a  pretty  little  an- 
telope on  the  Seoheke,  called  '  heranjaue,'  which 
seemed  new  to  me.  .  .  .  The  birds  are  in 
great  numbers  on  the  river,  and  the  sand  martins 
never  leave  it.  We  saw  them  in  hundreds  in  mid- 
winter ;  and  many  beautiful  new  trees  were  inte- 
resting objects  of  observation." 

_  But  surrounded  as  he  was  by  so  much  to  engage 
•his  attention,  he  was  yet  painfully  alive  to  the  so- 
litariness of  his  situation.  In  former  journeys,  he 
had  had  the  companionship  of  one,  at  least,  who 
could  sympathize  with  him ;  but  now  he  was  alone, 
and  he  deeply  felt,  especially  when  the  shadows  of 
evening  closed  in  upon  him,  and  terminated  the 
active  oecupations  of  the  day,  the  sad  want  of  some 
friend  who  could  share  the  pleasures,  and  alleviate 
the  privations  of  his  arduous  enterprise.  Bat  in- 
stead of  the  intelligent  converse  of  an  educated 
Borapanion,  ho  was,  he  tells  us,  doomed  to  bear 
"  the  everlasting  ranting  of  the  Makololo;"  for, 
although  most  kind,  and  even  devoted  to  him,  they 
were  savages  of  the  first  water.  "  To  endure,"  he 
writes,  "  their  dancing,  roaring,  and  singing,  their 
jesting,  anecdotes,  grumbling,  quarrelling,  murder- 
ing, and  meanness — equalled  a  pretty  stiff  penanee, 
These  children  of  nature  gave  me  more  intense  dis- 
:;u3t  to  heathenism,  and  a  much  higher  opinion  of 
he  effects  of  missions  among  tribes  in  the  south, 
ivhich  are  reported  to  have  been  as  savage  as  they, 
ihan  I  ever  had  before."  But  his  spirit°never  fal- 
.cred.  It  was  still  buoyant,  and  even  cheerful. 
_  _"  You  very  kindly  say,"  he  writes,  addressing  a 
"rieud,  "  you  fear  for  the  result  of  my  going  alone. 
[  hope  I  am  in  the  way  of  duty;  my  own  convic- 
ion  that  such  is  the  case  has  never  wavered.  I 
doing  something  for  God.  I  have  preached 
gospel  in  many  a  spot  where  the  name  of  Christ 
las  never  been  heaid,  and  I  would  work  still  more  in 
he  way  of  reducing  this  Barotse  language,  if  I  had 
lot  suffered  so  severely  from  fever.  Exhaustion 
roduced  vertigo,  causing  me,  if  I  looked  suddenly 
ip,  almost  to  lose  consciousness.     This  made  me 
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;ive  up  some  of  my  sedentary  work ;  but  I  hope 
■rod  will  accept  of  what  I  do.     The  temperature 
I  the  shade  is  about  100   deg.  Fahr.  during  the 
ay,  and  often  90  deg.  at  nine  at  night.     But 
lerry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "Tlio  Friend." 

Uenry  Hnll. 

In  reading  the  valuable  and  instructive  journal 
f  our  late  worthy  friend,  Henry  Hull,  the  foUow- 
ig  epistle  arrested  my  attention,  and  appeared 
■orthy  of  revival.  Although  the  encouraging  lan- 
uage   in  the  latter  part  of  it  is  addresse°d  to  the 

:ed,  I  thought  all  who  travail  for  the  real  pros- 
erity  of  our  society  might  take  part  in  it. 

"  Under  an  humbling  sense  of  unmerited  good- 
ess,  vouchsafed  to  me  in  early  life,  and  still  mer- 
fully  continued,  whereby,  as  in  former  days,  I  still 
!el  desirous  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion  and  the 
jlargemcnt  of  her  borders,  that  peace  may  be 
ithin  her  walls,  and  prosperity  within  her  palaces, 
once  more  tender  you  my  endeared  love,  whilst 
illing  your  attention  to  the  present  state  of  our 
ociety,  and  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  im- 
H-tant    testimonies    maintained    by    our    ancient 


restrained  from  followin^'  the  vain  and  ehanj-eablo 
fashions  and  customs  of  the  world,  and  as  a  family 
of  love,  were  engaged  to  encourage  one  another  to 
wait  upon  the  Ljrd  for  a  renewal  of  strength,  to 
endure  the  many  grievous  sufferings  which  were 
inflicted  upon  them. 

"  Much  depends  upon  the  unremitted  care  of  you, 
my  dear  friends,  in  the  station  of  parents  and  heads 
of  families,  having  the  charge  of  children,  to  train 
them  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord;  remembering  that 
ere  long  the  testimonies  which  the  Society  £is  to 
bear,  for  the  promotion  of  righteousness,  should,  in 
the  line  of  succession,  fall  upon  them ;  and  that 
is  as  much  our  religious  duty  to  instruct  them  in 
the  principles  of  Truth,  as  held  by  our  ancient 
Friends,  as  it  was  obligatory  upon  the  Israelites  to 
teach  their  children  the  laws  and  statutes,  by  which 
they  were  frequently  reminded  of  the  deliverance 
of  their  ancestors  from  Egyptian  bondao-e. 

"  I  am  persuaded  it  would  be  profitable  to  our 
young  people,  often  to  read  the  history  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  the  writings  of  our  predecessors.  They 
would  then  see,  that  the  Scriptures  wore  highly 
prized  by  them,  as  a  means  by  which  they  were 
strengthened  in  a  dependence  upon  the  internal 
Teacher,  encouraging  them  to  tarn  from  darkness 
and  tradition,  into  the  redeemed  state  of  the  right- 
eous, enjoying  true  liberty.  And  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  they  met  with  from  different  pro- 
fessors, they  had  frequently  to  recur  to  those  in- 
valuable writings,  to  prove  the  consistency  of  their 
practices,  as  well  as  the  soundness  of  their  faith, 
IMuch  disadvantage  would  arise,  if  those  writino-s 
should  be  so  neglected  by  us,  as  to  produce  in  our 
children  a  disposition  to  undervalue  them.  I  am 
far  from  desiring  that  they  should  be  held  up  as 
the  alone  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  as  they  are 
believed  to  be  by  some  professors  ;  yet  they  are 
certainly  a  means  by  which  intelligent  men  may  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  unerring  Guide, 
and  thereby  arranged  in  the  ranks  of  righteous- 
Their  antiquity  places  a  value  upon  them 
also  ;  preserved  as  they  have  been  amidst  the  wreck 
of  empires  ;  and  they  give  us  a  view  of  the  piety 
of  early  times,  and  strengthen  the  pious  of  the 
present  day,  who  in  their  contemplation  aspire  in 
fervent  desires  to  our  almighty  omnipotent  Father 
and  protector ;  Him  who  not  only  blessed  the  aged 
patriarch,  but  whose  protecting  care  was  extended 
to  the  covenanting  youth,  whether  engaged  in  a 
pastoral  life,  or  in  the  more  exposed  employ  of 
princely  courts. 

''  How  very  different  are  these  sacred  writings 
from  those  publications  that  are  calculated  to  lead 
into  the  mazes  of  speculation,  or  to  bewilder,  with 
reasoning  upon  the  attributes  of  an  Almighty  God. 
We  have  also  cause  to  bless  the  Almighty,  that  h( 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal  his  Truth  to  our  ances- 
tors, and  bring  them  to  depend  upon  the  grace  and 
truth  that  comes  by  Jesus  Christ.  But  with  all 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  our  youth,  there  is  not  a 
uniform  engagement  to  build  up  one  another  on  the 
most  holy  faith  that  works  by  love  ;  and  it  is  to  bt 
feared,  that  blindness  in  part  has  happened  unto 
some,  who,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  greater 
light,  and  a  further  advance  towards  Christian  per- 
fection, have  unsettled  the  minds  of  some,  to  tk 
grief  of  the  upright-hearted. 


m:ia  concern  for  the  general  good.  My  belief  ia 
not  lessened  in  the  goodness  and  mercies  of  the 
holy  Head,  vouchsafed  for  the  help  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  militant  church  ;  but  shauld  we  substi- 
tute our  own  wills,  or  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  for 
his  will  and  wisdom,  our  conclusions  may  be  very 
different.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  watch  over  them- 
selves, and  not  to  suffer  the  buddings  of  any  evil 
seed  or  root  in  them  to  spring  up  and  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  Society  ;  for  it  is  only  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  Divine  life  and  power,  that  any  can  be 
useful  in  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
towards  men. 

"  And,  my  dearly  beloved  friends,  who  are  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  who  have  kept  your  habi- 
tations in  the  Truth,  I  tenderly  sympathize  with 
you,  under  the  consideration,  that  some  of  you  have 
to  mourn  the  state  of  our  Society,  under  the  pres- 
ent trials  and  provings.  The  remembrance  of  for- 
mer days,  contrasted  with  the  present  time,  may 
increase  your  sorrow  and  solicitude  for  the  rising 
generation,  justly  fearing  they  may  not  profit,  a^ 
was  happily  your  case,  by  a  united  engagement  with 
the  elder  members  of  the  militant  church,  in  a  hum- 
ble dependence  upon  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
the  saints'  faith  ;  and  through  whose  gracious  con- 
descension you  were  favoured  to  enjoy  the  sweet  in- 
fluence of  his  love,  to  bind  you  together,  as  breth- 
ren and  sisters  of  a  well  regulated  family,  and  in 
contentment  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  enabled  you,  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 
favor,  to  say,  it  is  enough. 

"  Dear  friends,  faint  not,  for  although  the  Soci- 
ety is  proved,  it  is  not  forsaken.  '  The  foundation 
of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his;'  he  will  never  leave 
nor  forsake  those  that  trust  in  him.  Although  the 
prospect  before  you  is  gloomy,  aud  you  may  fear 
that  the  children  will  be  scattered,  and  you  left 
weeping  as  with  the  lamentation  that  was  heard  in 
Ramah,  I  am  comforted  in  a  belief,  that  there  will 
be  a  remnant  preserved,  whose  dependence  will  be 
upon  the  sustaining  arm  of  Divine  power,  faithful 
in  the  cause  that  has  been  near  to  your  lives  ;  and 
as  ye  hold  out  to  the  end,  ye  will  be  gathered  with 
the  faithful  of  all  ages,  into  enduring  rest.  Dear 
aged  fathers  and  mothers,  may  the  God  of  all  con- 
solation comfort  you  in  all  your  afilictions,  grant- 
ing unto  you  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
may  all  of  every  age,  aspire  after  this,  until  the 
end  of  the  warfare,  saith  your  brother,  in  the  gos- 
pel of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

"Henry  Hull." 

"  Stanfordville,  Eleventh  mo.  26th,  1823." 


nend.,  by  which  they  became  as  lights  in  the       "  When  I  first  had  an  opportunity  of  attenlin.. 
orld.      Their  memory  remams  to  be  precious  to  I  Yearly  Meetings,  my  mind  was  often  bowed  in  rev" 
lose  who  are  engaged  to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  erenee  before  Almigh 
id  to  mind  the  same  thing ;  relying  humbly  upon 
e  holy  Head,  for  renewed  qualification  to  labour 
r  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  fruit  to  the  praise 
the  great   Lord  of  the  harvest.     Our  worthy 


hty  Goodness,  who  endowed  his 
humble  servants  with  wisdom  and  ability  to  con- 
duct so,  that  different  prospects  often  centred  in  a 
conclusion  that  was  to  mutual  satisfaction.  Here 
was  seen  an  assembly  owning  no  one  to  be  president 
or  dictator,  but  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ;  under  the 
of  whose  love,  all  the  faithful  had  a  com- 


Palm  Oil. — The  oil  palm  of  Western  Afi-ica, 
besides  contributing  largely  to  the  domestic  wants 
of  the  natives,  supplies,  in  the  oil  which  is  extracted 
from  its  nuts,  an  article  of  commerce  most  impor- 
tant in  the  European  and  American  markets  of  the 
present  day.  The  value  of  palm  oil  annually  im- 
ported into  England  from  West  Africa  alone,  at 
the  present  time,  is  very  little  short  of  a  million 
sterling.  The  nuts,  which  are  commonly  shaped 
like,  though  something  smaller  than,  a  pullet's  egg, 
grow  in  large  clusters  of  five  or  six  hundred  and 
upwards.  They  are  externally  smooth,  of  a  rich 
yellow  and  red  colour,  and  contain  a  thick  oily 
fungous  flesh,  with  a  small  stone  in  the  centre. 
After  exposure  for  some  days  in  the  sun,  they  are 
bruised,  and  the  crushed  paste  is  placed  in  boiling 
water,  and  afterwards  passed  through  cloth,  when 
a  large  quantity  of  a  limpid  orange-yellow  od  sep- 
arates, which  has  scarcely  any  taste,  but  exhales  a 
powerful  odour  that  has  been  compared  to  violets. 
This  hardens  when  cool  to  the  consistence  of  but- 
ter, and  is  used  as  such,  as  well  as  for  other  pur- 
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poses,  by  the  Batives,  and  especially  as  an  bgrcdi-  natives  of  the  eountry  and  they  in^mcdiately  com- 
ent  for  a  sort  of  galhmaufi-y.'vhich  bears  the  name '-.-ed  a  settlement  alonsr  the  banks  of  the  in«. 
of  "  palaver  sauce."  They  also  eat  the  nuts  roasted, 


and  in  that  state  regard  them  as  a  great  delicacy. 
Moreover,  at  the  present  time,  and  for  some  years 
past,  the  trade  in  the  oil  from  this  one  i-peeies  of 
palm  has  been  exercising  a  great  moral  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  inter-tropical  tribes  on  the 
western  shores  of  Africa,  in  the  promotion  of  legiti- 
mate commerce,  as  a  check  to  the  slave-dealing 
propensities  of  the  natives,  and  as  a  means,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  with  other  subsidiary  appliances,  of  sup- 
pressing eventually  domestic  slavery  within  these 
-Leisure  Hour. 


Tor  "  The  priend." 

Siena  leone  and  likria. 
[From  a  recent  work  on  the  History,  Condition, 
and  Prospects  of  Western  Africa,  by  J.  Leighton 
Wilson,  we  extract  the  principal  part  of  his  chap- 
ters on  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia.  The  author 
was  eighteen  years  a  missionary  in  Africa,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  an  intelligent  observer,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  subject.  Keally  reliable  infor- 
mation respecting  these  interesting  set1.1ements  is  so 
rarely  accessible,  we  think  that  contained  in  these 
extracts  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.] 

SIERRA  LEONE. 

Sierra  Leone  is  a  mountainous  peninsula  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
something  less  than  this  in  breadth.  On  the  west 
and  south  it  borders  on  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the 
north  and  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  and  bay 
of  Sierra  Leone.  The  mountain  range,  forming 
the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  varies  in  height  from 
two  to  three  thousand  feet,  and  slopes  gradually  to 
the  ocean  on  the  west,  and  the  Sierra  Leone  river 
on  the  cast.  Its  outhnes  are  bold,  and  the  land- 
scape-view on  either  side  is  rich  and  imposing 
Free-town,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  on 
the  west  by  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  hills  and 
mountains.  The  slopes  of  the  mountain,  which 
are  now  partially  cleared  of  the  original  forest 
growth,  are  dotted  in  every  direction  by  neat  little 
Tillages  of  recaptives  ;  and,  taken  altogether,  there 
is  no  place  on  the  whole  coast  which  presents  more 
striking  proofs  of  civilization  and  real  thrift  than 
Sierra  Leone. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  colony  are  pretty  generally  known, 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few 
general  facts  in  connection  with  its  origin  and  sub- 
sequent history. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  a  large  num- 
ber of  blacks,  chiefly  runaway  slaves,  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  British  banner.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  a  large  number  of  these  betook  themselves 
to  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  view  of  making  that  their 
future  home  ;  while  others  followed  the  army,  to 
which  they  had  been  attached,  to  London.  It  was 
soon  ascertained  that  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  too  severe  for  those  who  had  gone  there  ;  and 
those  who  followed  the  army  to  London,  when  that 
was  disbanded,  found  themselves  in  a  strange  land, 
without  friends,  and  without  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. In  a  short  time  they  were  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  want  and  poverty;  and  it  was  in  view 
of  their  pitiable  condition,  that  Dr.  Smoathman 
and  Granville  Sharp  brought  forward  the  plan  of 
colonizing  them  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  They  w 
aided  in  this  measure  by  the  government.  The 
first  expedition  left  England  in  1787,  and  consisted 
of  four  hundred  blacks  and  about  sixty  whites. 

On  their  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone,  a  tract  of  land 
of  twenty-miles  square  was  purchased  from  the 


need  a  settlement  along  the 
lu  lets  than  a  year  their  number  was  reduced  more 
than  one-half,  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate,  but  more  perhaps  to 
their  own  irregularities.  Two  years  afterwards 
they  were  attacked  by  a  combination  of  natives, 
and  had  nigh  been  exterminated. 

About  this  time  the  "  Sierra  Leone  Company" 
was  formed  to  take  charge  of  the  enterprise.  Amon 
its  directors  were  enrolled  the  venerable  names  of 
Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Thornton,  and  Granville 
Sharp.  The  first  agent  sent  out  by  the  Company 
to  look  after  this  infant  colony,  found  the  number 
of  settlers  reduced  to  about  sixty. 

In  1791,  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  colored 
emigrants  were  taken  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Sierra 
Leone.  About  the  same  time,  as  many  as  a  hun- 
dred whites  embarked,  in  England,  for  the  same 
place.  Some  of  these  went  out  in  the  employment 
of  the  Company,  while  others  were  engaged  in  com 
mercial  speculations  on  their  own  account.  This 
large  accession  placed  the  enterprise  upon  a  broader 
foundation,  and  the  colony  began  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  prosperity  and  independence.  About 
this  time,  however,  they  were  visited  by  a  French 
man-of-war,  which  stripped  them  of  all  their  prop- 
erty and  reduced  them  to  the  greatest  extremity. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  recovered  from 
these  losses,  and  re-established  themselves  once 
more  upon  a  good  foundation.  In  1798,  Free-town 
contained  more  than  three  hundred  comfortable 
dwelling-houses,  and  its  streets  were  laid  out  with 
regularity.  About  the  same  time  the  colony  was 
further  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  more  than  five 
hundred  maroons  from  the  island  of  Jamaica 
These  maroons  were  no  better  in  character  than 
the  original  founders  of  the  colony,  and  no  hltle 
disorder  arose  from  mixing  up  such  discordant  ele 
ments. 

These  were  the  only  emigrations  of  any  conse- 
quence that  ever  joined  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
from  the  western  hemisphere.  Its  future  acces- 
sions, as  we  shall  see  presently,  came  from  a  differ- 
ent quarter. 

In  1807,  the  slave  trade  was  declared  piracy  by 
the  British  government,  and  a  squadron  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
About  the  same  time  the  colony  of  Sierra  Le- 
one was  transferred  to  the  government,  and  has 
ever  since  been  regarded  as  a  crown  colony. 

The  slaves  taken  by  the  British  cruisers  on  the 
high  seas,  have  always  been  taken  to  this  colony 
and  discharged  there ;  and  this  has  been  the  main 
source  of  its  increase  of  population  from  that  time, 
When  the  colony  was  transferred  to  the  govern- 
ment in  1807,  its  population  was  less  than  2,000  ; 
almost  all  of  whom  were  from  Nova  Scotia  or  from 
the  West  Indies.  In  the  course  of  four  years  it 
was  doubled.  In  1820,  it  had  increased  to  more 
than  12,000.  In  1833  it  amounted  to  very  nearly 
30,000.  Two  years  afterwards  (1835)  to  35,000, 
In  1844  it  was  40,000.  In  1853  it  amounted  to 
more  than  60,000.  Free-town,  the  capital,  is  said 
to  have  a  population  of  nearly  17,000. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  original 
American  coloured  population  of  this  colony  is,  in  a 
great  mi  asure,  lost  sight  of  in  this  disproportiona- 
bly  large  native  population  ;  and  this  is  really  the 
case.  The  former  class  regard  themselves  as  the 
lite  of  the  community,  and  affect  great  contempt 
for  their  more  unsophisticated  bretbren.  But  the 
greater  industry,  economy,  and  management  of 
the  native  population,  places  them  decidedly  in  the 
ascendant  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Ameri 
can  element,  no  doubt,  will  be  lost  sight  of  alto 
gether. 


We  have,  in  the  present  condition  of  this  colony, 
iccarding  it  as  made  up  chiefly  of  the  aboriginal 
element,  one  of  the  best  illustrations  to  be  found 
any  where,  not  only  of  the  capacity  of  the  negro 
for  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  but  likewise  of  the 
value  of  Christian  missions  in  developing  these  ca- 
pabilities. This  population  has  been  placed  by  the 
providence  of  God  just  in  that  position  which  seems 
best  adapted  to  its  improvement  and  elevation. 

In  the  first  place,  these  people  were  suddenly 
severed  from  all  the  scenes  and  associations  of  su- 
perstition in  which  they  had  been  brought  up. 
They  were  placed  in  new  and  unfamiliar  circum- 
stances, with  little  to  remind  them  of  what  thej) 
had  been  accustomed  to  in  their  earlier  life.  Theji 
were  compelled  to  mingle  freely  with  others  oi: 
diverse  views  and  feelings.  Life  had  to  be  beguE 
over  again,  and  a  difi'erent  style  of  hving,  as  wel 
as  a  new  mode  of  labour,  had  to  be  adopted  ir 
order  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.  Thej 
were  placed  under  the  control  and  guardianship  a 
a  wise  and  humane  government.  Had  they  beei 
thrown  together  and  left  to  themselves,  nothing  bu 
disorder,  confusion,  and  starvation  would  have  foli 
lowed.  But  the  reins  of  government  were  held  b; 
steadier  hands ;  all  the  civil  offices  were  filled  b; 
men  competent  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
nd  for  a  good  many  years  the  commerce  of  th 
place  was  conducted  by  white  men,  who  were  fui 
nishing  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  it  coul' 
be  managed  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

But  all  this  of  itself  could  have  been  of  no  aval 
A  heathen  people  are  not  to  be  lured  into  the  art 
and  usages  of  civilized  life  by  the  mere  exhibitio 
of  these  things.  Before  they  can  make  any  upwar 
progress,  theii-  moral  and  intellectual  nature  mus: 
be  called  into  life— must  be  cultivated  and  deve 
oped.  This  want  was  provided  for  by  the  Churc 
and  Wesleyan  Missionary  Societies,  from  the  vei 
earliest  periods  of  the  colony.  The  same  was  dor 
to  some  considerable  extent  by  the  government  als 
Schools  were  established,  and  almost  the  whole  > 
the  youthful  population  were  gathered  into  thei 
and  received  a  thorough  training,  both  moral  ar 
intellectual.  At  the  same  time  the  Gospel  wi 
faithfully  and  earnestly  preached,  and  its  influen. 
was  soon  seen  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  pe 
pie  generally.  Every  year  the  standard  of  inte 
ligence,  morality,  and  industry  has  been  raise, 
until  these  people  have  attained  to  a  position  of  u 
questionable  respectability  and  civilization.  _ 

The  foreign  control  and  supervision,  which  w 
so  necessary  in  the  earher  periods  of  their  histor 
is  now  being  superseded.  Most  of  the  civil  offie 
are  filled  by  persons  from  among  themselves,  or  1 
educated  colored  men  from  the  British  West  Indid 
The  commerce  of  the  country,  which  at  first  w 
almost  wholly  engrossed  by  white  men,  is  rapid 
passing  into  the  hands  of  educated  recaptives,  w 
manage  it  with  remarkable  efficiency.  The  s 
is  cultivated,  and  the  market  of  Free-town  is  w 
supplied  both  with  meat  and  vegetables.  Many! 
these  recaptives  have  amassed  handsome  httle  f 
tunes,  and  live  in  circumstances  of  great  respec 
bility  and  comfort. 

Equally  as  much  progress  has  been  made 
mental  and  moral  improvement.  It  would  be  di  - 
cult  to  find  larger  or  better  managed  schools  a 
here  than  in  Sierra  Leone.  One  high  school) 
maintained,  in  which  there  are  children  of  recj 
tives,  whose  parents  pay  as  much  as  sixty  doll 
for  their  tuition,  when  those  parents  themseh 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  were  set  dc 
at  Sierra  Leone  pennyless  and  naked  savages. 
the  same  time  there  is  a  collegiate  institution  hi 
established  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
which  there  aro  fifteen  or  twenty  young  men  stu 
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ing  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  most  of  the  higher 
branches  of  the  natural  sciences.  Many  of  the 
educated  colonists  are  engaged  as  teachers  ;  some 
of  them  are  preachers  of  decided  respectability  ; 
and  there  are  native  merchants  in  Sierra  Leone 
whose  credit  with  mercantile  houses  in  London  is 
good  at  any  time  for  three  or  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  During  a  short  visit  which  I  made  to  this 
^  place  in  1852,  on  my  way  to  the  United  States, 
there  were  as  many  as  fifteen  vessels  lying  at  an- 
chor in  the  harbour,  of  which  twelve  were  there  for 
the  purpose  of  trade. 

Now,  when  we  take  into  account  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  this  colony  was  founded,  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  composed,  the  reverses  which 
it  has  experienced  from  time  to  time,  and  compare 
all  these  with  the  actual  improvement  which  has 
been  made,  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
any  other  community  in  the  world  have  ever  made 
more  rap'id  strides  in  the  march  of  improvement. 
It  is  true,  that  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  were  decidedly  favourable  to  this  result;  but 
this  does  not  detract  one  iota  from  their  capacity 
for  improvement.     There  is  another  fact  connected 
with   the   state   and   prospects  of  this  colony,  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.     We  refer  to  its  inil'u- 
ence  upon  the  country  at  large.     The  native  popu- 
lation of  Sierra  Leone  is  composed  of  companies  of 
persons  from  almost  every  district  in  Western  and 
Central  Africa.     These  people,  having  received  an 
education  and  accumulated  a  little  property,  are 
beginning  to  return  to  their  native   country,  and 
many  of  them  with  the  view  of  carrying  with  them 
,    the   blessing   of  Christianity   and  civilization.     It 
was  in  this  way,  to  some  considerable  extent  at 
I    least,  that  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Yoruba.     Similar  expeditions  are 
I    feeUng  their  way  back  to  other  portions  of  the  con- 
;    tinent,  and  no  one  can  tell  to  how  great  an  extent 
I    the  slave-trade,  the  bane  of  Africa,  may  be  over- 
:    ruled,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  her  highest 
I   good." 

I  Wilson  concludes  his  account  of  the  colony  with 
i  a  statement  given  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  himself  a  col- 
1  ored  man,  and  governor  of  Sierra  Leone  at  the  time 
I  he  lurnished  it,  in  which  the  occupations,  modes  of 
life,  and  circumstances  generally,  of  the  inhabitants, 
are  described  with  some  minuteness  of  detail.  The 
evidences  of  thrift  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists — the  recaptivcs  especially — are  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  account,  which  also  confirms 
fully  our  author's  statement  of  the  hopeful  pros- 
pects of  the  colony  in  other  respects.  Persons  of 
the  highest  grade  of  hberated  Africans  occupy  com- 
fortable two-story  stone  houses,  inclosed  all  round 
with  spacious  piazzas.  These  houses  are  their  own 
property,  and  are  built  from  the  proceeds  of  their 
own  industry.  In  several  of  them  are  to  be  seen 
mahogany  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  pier-glasses,  and 
other  articles  indicative  of  domestic  comfort  and 
accumulating  wealth. 

do  he  eonduJed.) 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

BIOGRAPUICAl  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
CContin\ied  from  ijage  252.) 
RICHARD   BUSBY. 

Richard  Busby  was  born  in  England,  in  the  year 
1670.  At  what  time  he  came  to  America,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn ;  but  we  find  him  in  the  year 
1700,  a  useful  member  of  Dublin  Monthly  Meeting 
and  probably  already  in  the  ministry.  After  the 
year  1704,  we  find  many  marks  of  his  dedication 
and  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
friends.    In  tracing  him  through  the  records  of  the 


various  meetings  of  ministers,  some  striking  and 
interesting  minutes  were  found.  In  the  Twelfth 
month,  1707,  after  recording  that  "  Itichard  Busby 
and  John  Cadwallader"  reported  that  things  were 
well  among  them  at  Dublin,  these  remarks  Ibllow  : 
"  In  consideration  of  which,  that  the  Lord  is  pleased 
still  to  continue  his  goodness  and  care  over  us,  and 
to  lengthen  out  our  day  and  time  of  peace,  love  and 
brotherly  kindness, — pressing  more  and  more  after 
perfect  and  fervent  charity,  the  meeting  was  thank- 
ful to  the  Lord." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1721,  Eichard 
Busby  and  William  Walton  performed  a  religious 
visit  to  the  meetings  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
North  Carohna,  which,  from  "  divers  certificates" 
produced  by  them  on  their  return,  appears  to  have 
been  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  those  among 
whom  they  had  laboured.  In  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders,  held  Twelfth  mo.  3d, 
1721,  "The  ancient  love  and  power  of  God  was 
felt,  to  the  comforting  the  meeting.  Tender  ex- 
hortation was  given  to  the  due  exercise  of  the  hea- 

nly  gift.  Whereas  of  late  several  serviceable 
labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ  have  been  re- 
moved, we  should  pray  to  the  Lord  that  he  would 
aise  up  and  send  forth  more  faithful  servants; 
that  his  work  of  righteousness  and  Truth  may  in- 
crease and  prosper,  to  the  church's  edification  and 
his  glory." 

In  1722,  Richard,  with  some  other  ministering 
Friends  from  Pennsylvania,  attended  Shrewsbury 
Yearly  Meeting.  We  find  but  little  record  of  his 
services,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he  was  considered  a 
diligent  and  faithful  labourer  in  the  church.  Rich- 
ard Busby  and  the  other  representatives  from  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  held 
in  the  Twelfth  mo.,  1723,  to  the  General  Meeting 
of  Ministers,  in  the  following  month,  were  directed 
to  report,  that  "  Friends  in  the  ministry  are  careful 
in  their  conversation,  diligent  in  attending  meet- 
gs,  both  on  First  and  week  days ;  that  their  la- 
bour and  services  are  well  received  ;  that  they  are 
in  love  and  unity,  and  that  the  assistance  of  worthy 
elders  is  found  very  serviceable  in  these  meetings." 

The  memorial  issued  by  Abington  Monthly 
Meeting,  concerning  Richard  Busby,  says,  he  be- 
longed "  to  Oxford  Particular  Meeting.  He  was 
a  Friend  in  the  ministry,  whose  testimony  was  well 
received,  and  he  travelled,  with  the  approbation  of 
his  friends,  to  some  distant  parts  of  this  continent, 
in  Truth's  service.  He  was  inoffensive  and  exem- 
plary in  life  and  conversation." 

He  deceased  in  the  Seventh  month,  1747,  aged 
77  years. 

JOHN   BOND. 

John  Bond,  an  elder  and  member  of  Byberry 
Particular  Meeting,  "  an  honest,  innocent  Friend, 
and  serviceable  in  our  Society,"  died  in  the  Se- 
venth month,  1747,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age. 

ANN  PEIRCE. 

Among  the  honest,  simple-hearted  labourers  in 
the  gospel  of  Christ  during  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century,  Ann  Peirce  may  be  placed.  She  was 
a  minister  in  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1701.  After 
a  time  she  removed  to  Chester  county,  where,  within 
the  limits  of  Concord  and  Newark  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, she  resided  for  a  number  of  years.  Return- 
ing to  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1734,  she  brought 
from  Newark  Meeting  a  certificate  of  their  unity 
with  her  gospel  services,  &o.  She  lived  in  inno 
cency,  labouring  according  to  her  ability  faithfully 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  her  exhortation 
were  received  in  love.  In  a  brief  memorial.  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  say,  she  first  appeared  in  the 
nibtry  amongst  them  ;  that  she  was  of  an  inoffensive 
life  and  conversation,  and  that  she  died  "  in  unity 


with  Friends,  the  18th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1747,  in  an 
advanced  age." 

ELIAPHAL   HARPER. 

This  Friend  was  long  a  member  of  Sandwich 
Monthly  Meeting,  Massachusetts.  At  what  time  she 
came  forth  in  the  ministry,  we  do  not  know ;  neither 
■  ave  we  been  able  to  trace  her  connections,  or  discover 
the  time  of  her  birth.  In  the  Sixthmonth,  1730,she 
was  in  Pennsylvania  on  a  religious  visit,  and  about 
seven  years  after  she  left  her  residence  to  visit 
Friends  in  England,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel.  On 
returning  to  America,  she  came  in  a  vessel  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, landing  in  the  Second  month,  1739,  and 
spending  the  next  four  or  five  weeks  here.  In  token 
of  its  unity  with  her,  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, held  Third  mo.  25th  of  that  year,  granted 
her  the  following  certificate  to  Sandwich  Monthly 
Meeting : — 

"Our  esteemed  friend  and  sister,  Eliaphal 
Harper,  on  her  return  from  Europe,  landed  here 
and  is  now  with  us,  waiting  a  passage  from  hence 
home.  Though  her  continuance  has  been  longer 
than  she  proposed  in  this  city,  it  has  not  been  un- 
acceptable to  us.  Her  exemplary,  inofi'ensive  con- 
versation is  a  fruit  of  righteousness,  and  adorns  her 
ministry.  We  have  unity  with  her,  aud  pray  the 
Lord  to  preserve  and  guide  her  through  the  snares 
of  life  into  a  happy  immortality." 

In  the  early  part  of  1742,  our  valued  friend, 
Lydia  Dean,  of  Birmingham,  Chester  county,  being 
in  New  England  on  a  religious  visit,  Eliaphal 
Harper  accompanied  her.  Lydia  was  in  a  very 
delicate  state  of  health  at  the  time,  and  needed  a 
nurse,  as  well  as  fellow  labourer  and  sympathizer. 
It  is  probable  that  Eliaphal  accompanied  Lydia 
home,  and  finding  her  way  open  to  settle  in  Penn- 
sylvania, she  received  a  certificate  of  membership 
to  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting.  In  about  a  year 
she  removed  to  Wilmington,  where  she  resided  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

Of  her  religious  services  after  this,  we  find  no 
mention,  except  that  she  was  engaged  in  visiting 
the  members  of  Kennett  or  Newark  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  which  Wilmington  then  constituted  a  part. 

The  memorial  concerning  her  says  :  "  She  was 
in  good  repute  amongst  Friends  here,  and  her  mi- 
nistry well  received,  being  sound  and  savoury. 
Her  appearance  therein  was  with  awfulness.  She 
wasdiligent  in  attending  meetings,  and  fervent  in 
spirit  whilst  there,  waiting  for  the  arising  of  that 
power  which  only  prepares  an  ofi'ering,  aud  renders 
it  acceptable  to  God.  She  was  carellil  to  move  in 
the  fear  and  power  of  the  Lord,  whereby  she  was 
made  at  times  as  a  threshing  instrument  in  his 
hands,  yet  often  was,  as  a  cloud  filled  with  celestial 
rain,  distilling  it  upon  the  flock  and  family  of  God, 
to  the  consolation  of  the  distres.sed,  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  weak.  She  was  serviceable  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  and  faithfiiUy  concerned  to 
maintain  the  testimony  of  Truth  by  an  exemplary 
life  and  conversation,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  but 
has  finished  her  course  in  the  faith,  and  received  a 
crown  in  peace." 

Her  decease  took  place  at  Wilmington,  Seventh 
mo.  16th,  1747. 


Zoological. — A  late  London  paper  speaks  of  the 
importation,  by  the  West  India  mail  steamer,  of  a 
curious  animal,  captured  on  the  plains  of  Caraccas. 
In  size  it  is  about  as  large  as  a  squirrel.  It  is  des- 
cribed as  having  a  tongue  and  head  like  those  of 
an  ant-eater,  and  a  tail  like  that  of  a  monkey,  by 
which  it  hangs  to  the  branches  of  the  trees.  It  is 
something  like  the  opossum,  and  feeds  on  pine- 
apple, banana,  and  other  fruits.  It  is  spiteful,  and 
not  at  all  timid. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


judge  Me 


For  "  Tho  Frieud." 

I's  Opinion. 

(Coutiuued  from  p:\sa  240.) 

In  relation  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish territorial  governments,  the  judge,  after  refer- 
ring to  some  of  the  preliminary  steps  taken  before 
the  clause  relative  to  this  subject  was  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Convention,  states  the  fact,  that  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  "  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States  Territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
river,"  (which  contained  the  clause  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  slavery,)  was  passed  while  the  Con- 
vention which  formsd  the  Constitution  was  in  ses- 
sion ;  the  members  of  which  must,  therefore,  have 
been  fully  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance, 
and  then  says : 

"  Can  any  one  suppose  that  the  eminent  men  of 
the  Federal  Convention  could  have  overlooked  or 
neglected  a  matter  so  vitally  important  to  the  coun- 
try as  the  organization  of  temporary  goverumonts 
for  the  vast  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio? 
In  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution, they  did  make  provision  for  the  admission 
of  new  States,  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  and  the 
temporary  government  of  the  territory.  Without 
a  temporary  government,  new  States  could  not 
have  been  formed,  nor  could  the  public  lands  have 
been  sold. 

"  If  the  3d  section  were  before  us  now  for  con- 
sideration for  the  first  time,  under  the  facts  stated, 
I  could  not  hesitate  to  say  there  was  adequate  legis- 
lative power  given  in  it.  The  power  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  is  a  power  to  legis- 
late. This  no  one  will  controvert,  as  Congress  can- 
not make  "  rules  and  regulations,"  except  by  legis- 
lation. But  it  is  argued  that  the  word  territory  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  word  land ;  and  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  Congress  are  limited 
to  the  disposition  of  lands  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States.  That  this  is  not  the 
true  construction  of  the  section  appears  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  first  line  of  the  section  "  the  power 
to  dispose  of  the  public  lands"  is  given  expressly 
and,  in  addition,  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. The  power  to  dispose  of  is  complete  ir 
itself,  and  requires  nothing  more.  It  authorize; 
Congress  to  use  the  proper  means  within  its  discre- 
tion, and  any  further  provision  for  this  purpose 
■would  be  a  useless  verbiage.  As  a  composition,  the 
Constitution  is  remarkably  free  from  such  a  charge." 
Ho  then  quotes  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  given  in  a  case  tried  before  him,  that  "  in 
legislating  for  them,  (the  Territories)  Congress  exer- 
cises the  combined  powers  of  the  General  and  State 
Governments."  *  *  *  * 

"  Did  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  saying  that 
Congress  governed  a  territory,  by  exercising  the 
combined  powers  of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, refer  to  unlimited  discretion  ?  A  govern- 
ment which  can  make  white  men  slaves  ?  Surelj', 
such  a  remark  in  the  argument  must  have  been  in- 
advertently uttered.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
power  in  the  Constitution  by  which  Congress  can 
make  either  white  or  black  men  slaves.  In  organ- 
izing the  government  of  a  territory,  Congress  is 
limited  to  means  appropriate  to  the  attainment  of 
the  constitutional  object.  No  powers  can  be  exer- 
cised which  are  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  or 
which  are  contrary  to  its  spirit ;  so  that,  whether 
the  object  may  be  the  protection  of  the  persons 
and  property  of  purchasers  of  the  public  lands 
or  of  communities  who  have  been  annexed  to  the 
Union  by  conquest  or  purchase,  they  are  initiatory 
to  the  establishment  of  State  governments,  and  no 
more  power  can  be  claimed  or  exercised  than  is 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  end.  This  is 
the  limitation  of  all  the  Federal  powers.    *     *     * 


"If  Congress  should  deem  slaves  or  free  coloured 
persons  injurious  to  the  population  of  a  free  terri- 
tory, as  conducing  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  public 
lands,  or  on  any  other  ground  connected  with  the 
public  interest,  they  have  the  power  to  prohibit 
them  from  becoming  settlers  in  it.  This  can  be 
sustained  on  the  ground  of  a  sound  national  policy, 
which  is  so  clearly  shown  in  our  history  by  practi- 
cal results,  that  it  would  seem  no  considerate  indi- 
vidual can  question  it.  And  as  regards  any  un- 
fairness of  such  a  policy  to  our  SDUtheru  brethren, 
,s  urged  in  the  argument,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
ay  that,  with  one-fourth  of  the  Federal  population 
of  the  Union,  they  have  in  the  slave  States  a  larger 
extent  of  fertile  territory  than  is  included  in  the 
free  States  ;  and  it  is  submitted,  if  masters  of  slaves 
be  restricted  from  bringing  them  into  free  territory, 
that  the  restriction  on  the  free  citizens  of  non-slave- 
holding  States,  by  bringing  slaves  into  free  terri- 
tory, is  four  times  greater  than  that  complained  of 
by  the  South.  But,  not  only  so  ;  some  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  holders  of  slaves,  by  bring- 
them  into  free  territory,  impose  a  restriction  on 
twenty  millions  of  the  free  States.  The  repugnancy 
to  slavery  would  probably  prevent  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred freemen  from  settling  in  a  slave  territory, 
where  one  slaveholder  would  be  prevented  from 
settling  in  a  free  territory."         *  *  * 

"  The  judicial  mind  of  this  country,  State  and 
Federal,  has  agreed  on  no  subject,  within  its  legiti- 
mate action,  with  equal  unanimity,  as  on  the  power 
of  Congress  to  establish  territorial  governments. 
No  court.  State  or  Federal,  no  judge  or  statesman, 
is  known  to  have  had  any  doubts  on  this  question 
for  nearly  sixty  years  after  the  power  was  exer- 
cised. Such  governments  have  been  established 
from  the  sources  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
extending  to  the  Lakes  on  the  north  and  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  on  the  west,  and  from  the  lines  of  Geor- 
gia to  Texas. 

"  The  prohibition  of  Slavery  north  of  36^30'  and 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  contained  in  the  act  ad- 
mitting that  State  into  the  Union,  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  134,  in  the  House  of  Ilepresentatives,  to 
42.  Before  Mr.  Monroe  signed  the  act,  it  was  sub 
mitted  by  him  to  his  Cabinet,  and  they  held  the 
restriction  of  Slavery  in  a  territory  to  be  within 
the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress.  It  would  be 
singular,  if  in  1804  Congress  had  power  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  slaves  in  Orleans  Territory  from 
any  other  part  of  the  Union,  under  the  penalty  of 
freedom  to  the  slave,  if  the  same  power,  embodied 
in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  could  not  be  exercised 
in  1820." 

Upon  the  efi'ect  of  taking  slaves  into  a  State  or 
territory,  and  so  holding  them  where  slavery  is 
prohibited,  the  Judge  says  : 

"  If  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Prigg 
vs.  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  maintained, 
and  it  is  certainly  to  be  maintained  until  overruled, 
as  the  law  of  this  court,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
on  this  point.  In  that  case,  the  court  says  "  the 
state  of  slavery  is  deemed  to  be  a  mere  municipal 
regulation,  founded  upon  and  limited  to  the  range 
of  the  territorial  laws."  If  this  be  so,  slavery  can 
exist  nowhere  except  under  the  authority  of  law, 
founded  on  usage  having  the  force  of  law,  or  by 
statutory  recognition.  And  the  court  further  says : 
'  It  is  said  the  territories  are  common  property  of 
the  States,  and  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  go 
there  with  his  property.  This  is  not  controverted. 
But  the  court  say  a  slave  is  not  property  beyond 
the  operation  of  the  local  law  which  makes  him 
such.  Never  was  a  truth  more  authoritatively  and 
justly  uttered  by  man.  Suppose  a  master  of  a  slave 
in  a  British  island  owned  a  million  of  property  in 
England;   would  that  authorize  bim  to  take   his 


slaves  with  him  to  England  ?  The  Constitution,  in 
express  terms,  recognizes  the  status  of  Slavery  as 
founded  on  the  municipal  law  :  'No  person  held  to 
service  or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,'  &c.  Now,  unless  the 
fugitive  escape  from  a  place  where,  by  the  munici- 
pal law,  he  is  held  to  labour,  this  provision  affords 
no  remedy  to  the  master.  What  can  be  more  con- 
clusive than  this?  Suppose  a  slave  escape  from  a  '■ 
territory  where  slavery  is  not  authorized  by  law, 
can  he  be  reclaimed  ? 

In  this  case,  a  majority  of  the  court  have  said 
that  a  slave  may  be  taken  by  his  master  into  a  ter- 
itory  of  the  United  States,  the  same  as  a  horse,  or 
any  other  kind  of  property.  It  is  true  this  was 
said  by  the  court,  as  also  many  other  things,  which 
are  of  no  authority.  Nothing  that  has  been  said 
by  them,  which  has  not  a  direct  bearing  on  the  ju- 
diction  of  the  court,  against  which  they  decided, 
can  be  considered  as  authority.  I  shall  certainly 
not  regard  it  as  such.  The  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion, being  before  the  court,  was  decided  by  them 
authoritatively,  but  nothing  beyond  that  question." 
The  Judge  then  gives  a  large  number  of  eases 
decided  in  courts  in  different  slave  States,  wherein 
this  principle,  that  slavery  depends  altogether  on 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  Stats  is  affirmed,  and 
consequently  that  where  a  slave  has  been  taken 
into  a  free  State  and  remained  there  long  enough 
to  acquire  freedom,  the  right  of  the  owner  does  not 
revive  upon  finding  his  former  slave  in  a  slave  State. 

(To  be  continued.)  I 

Old  Il'omphreij  Mid  tlic  Blachberrles. — Depend 
upon  it,  there  is  nothing  like  making  the  best  of ' 
the  little  trifling  annoyances,  which,  at  the  most, 
only  inflict  a  temporary  inconvenience.  One  day, 
in  the  autumn,  I  was  in  the  country  when  it  rained 
very  fast.  I  had  a  few  miles  to  walk  to  the  house 
of  a  kind  and  hospitable  friend,  and  set  off  with  a 
thin  pair  of  shoes  on  my  feet.  It  rained  very  fast, 
to  be  sure,  but  I  hoped  and  trusted  it  would  soon 
get  better.  It  was  wet  enough  over  head,  and 
still  wetter  under  feet ;  but  on  I  trudged  along  the 
dirty  lane,  holding  up  my  umbrella.  My  thin 
shoes  were  a  poor  defence  against  the  mud  and 
rain.  "Well,  well,"  said  I,  "  they  will  not  all  be 
dirty  lanes ;  I  shall  soon  come  to  the  fields."  To 
the  fields  I  came,  but  they  were  no  improvement  on 
the  road,  for  the  long  grass  made  me  miserably  wet. 
"Well,  well,"  said  I,  "  the  fields  will  not  all  be 
grass."  I  soon  came  to  a  piece  of  clover,  and  the 
round  bossy  clover  blossoms,  saturated  with  rain, 
kept  bobbing  against  my  legs,  and  made  me  wet- 
ter than  before.  "Well,  well,"  said  I,  "the  fields 
will  not  all  be  clover."  The  next  was  a  potato 
field,  and  if  the  grass  wasbad,  and  the  clover  worse, 
the  potato  field  was  worst  of  aU  ;  for  the  straggling 
stems  and  broad  leaves  of  the  potatoes,  were  so 
many  reservoirs  of  water,  which  emptied  themselves 
upon  me  every  time  my  toe  caught  the  stem  of  a 
potato.  "Well,  well,"  said  I,  "  they  will  not  all 
be  potato  fields;"  so  on  I  went,  till  I  came  into  a^ 
snug  lane,  where  the  brambles,  hanging  in  festoons 
from  the  hedges,  were  covered  with  blackberries, 
a  fruit  of  which  I  am  uncommonly  fond.  The 
storm  abated ;  the  road  got  drier  ;  the  sun  shone 
in  the  skies ;  and  Old  Humphrey  banquetted  on 
the  blackberries. 

Now  when  you  meet  with  any  commonplace 
vexation,  even  if  it  be  a  little  more  trying  than 
usual ;  nay,  though  it  require  double  patience  to 
endure  it,  be  not  discouraged  about  the  matter ; 
think  of  Old  Humphrey  and  his  blackberries,  and , 
by  and  by,  you  will  not  only  forget  your  trouble, 
but  find  yourself  with  a  grateful  heart,  "singing 
of  mercy." 


THE    FRIEND. 
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Selflshness. 
The  propensity  in  human  nature  wLicL  has  the 
chief  influence  in  separating  man  from  man,  and 
disturbing  all  the  haimonies  of  life,  is  sc/fiikncss. 
By  one  device  or  another  men  are  ever  seeking  to 
promote  their  own  interest,  their  own  gratification 
their  own  case,  reputation,  or  distinction.  Hence 
arise  the  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  envies  with 
\which  they  view  those  who  are  likely  to  interfere 
with  tkm  in  their  favourite  pursuits,  and  those  who 
in  similar  pursuits  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
themselves.  Christian  charity  strikes  at  the  root 
of  this  propensity,  so  wide  in  its  extent,  so  destruc- 
tive in  its  influence;  "charity  scckcth  not  her 
own." 

Every  one  has  only  to  watch  minutely  his  own 
conduct,  to  discover  in  how  many  instances 
gard  to  his  own  interest,  comfort,  or  distinction 
interferes  with  the  kindly  feelings  and  the  office, 
of  kindness  which  he  owes  to  others  ;  how  often  he 
is  prevented  by  mere  indolence,  or  a  selfish  regard 
to  his  own  ease,  from  doing  good  in  various  ways 
which  would  cost  him  nothing  but  a  little  exertion; 
how  often  a  regard  to  his  own  teelings  interferes  with 
what  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  other  men ;  and  Low 
difl'ercnt  the  conduct  of  all  of  us  would  very  oltcn 
be,  did  we  deliberately  place  ourselves  in  the  situ- 
ation of  others,  and  calmly  view  their  circumstan- 
ces and  their  feelings,  as  if  they  were  in  our  situa- 
tion and  we  in  their's.  There  is  not,  in  the  high 
requirements  of  the  Gospel,  a  principle  of  more 
essential  importance  than  this.  When  our  Lord 
says,  "^  if  any  man  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him 
deny  himself,"  he  calls  us  not  to  mortifications  or 
austerities  calculated  only  to  inflict  suflfcring  on 
ourselves ;  but  he  calls  us,  and  calls  us  "  as  one 
having  authority,"  to  renounce  all  those  selfish  11 
dulgenccs,  and  selfish  humours,  and  that  pursuit  of 
scllish  interest,  which  interfere  with  the  zealous  and 
cxtcu.-ive  exertions  for  the  comfort  and  the  good  of 
others,  to  which  he  attaches  so  important  a  place 
as  a  test  of  our  afiection  to  him  and  our  devoted- 
ness  to  his  service.  In  such  a  course  he  has  left 
us  a  bright  example,  and  he  calls  us  to  follow  his 
steps.  He  calls  us  to  enter  with  kindly  interest 
into  the  wants  and  feelings  of  our  brethren,  and,  in 
many  instances,  to  sacrifice  our  own  interest,  ease, 
indulgence,  and  inclinations  to  theirs.  By  the  high 
sanction  of  his  own  example,  we  are  exhorted  to 
have  the  same  mind  in  us  which  was  also  in  him  ; 
and  this  exhortation  is  enforced  by  the  solemn  de- 
claration, that  "  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."— Z^r.  Abcrcrombie. 


ence  of  a  guarded  education,  the  purity  of  morals 
inculcated  among  our  younger  members,  would 
deter  them  from  the  use  of  profane  or  obscene  Ian 
guage ;  yet  it  is  an  evil,  requiring  close  watchful 
ness  on  their  part,  and  in  those  who  have  charge 
of  young  people,  their  parents,  school  teachers  and 
other  caretakers — especially  in  boarding-schools 
where  children  of  various  dispositions  and  habits 
are  brought  together,  to  discountenance  any  ap 
proaeh  to  such  debasing  language.  Commenting 
on  the  act  of  swearing,  John  Fothergill  remarks: 
"  Wherefore,  as  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  pure 
lawof  God,  which  is  light,  makes  its  appearance 
against  evil  in  all,  and  often  in  tender  years ;  so 
if  a  careful  regard  were  yielded  in  youth  to  the  in- 
shining  of  the  day  of  God  in  secret,  many  evil  prac- 
tices and  defiling  liberties  would  be  prevented,  and 
would  never  get  that  room  in  the  mind,  and  in  use, 
which  with  sorrow  we  too  often  observe  they  do."  ' 
On  the  subject  of  dress,  he  says :  "  Another 
thing  I  am  inclined  to  mention  is,  When  I  was 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  which  was  after 
my  mother's  decease,  a  strong  inclination  took  place 
in  me  to  have  a  coat  made  with  some  more  resem- 
blance of  the  mode  or  fashion  of  the  time,  than  in 
the  plain  manner  which  I  had,  with  other  Friends, 
used,  and  prevailed  on  my  father  to  grant  it;  but 


For  "  The  Friend 

In  giving  some  account  of  the  early  convictions 
of  the  grace  of  God  in  his  heart,  John  Fothergill 
says :  "  I  am  not  easy  to  proceed  much  further, 
without  mentioning  some  cases  in  my  younger  time ; 
and  though  they  may  seem  little  in  some  readers' 
thoughts,  I  cannot  but  think  they  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  others;  and  at  least  stand  as  a  testimony 
to  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  blessed  and 
glorious  gospel  dispensation  of  God,  in  pouring  out 
oi  his  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  writing  his  law  in 
men's  hearts.  When  I  was  between  six  and  sevea 
years  old,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  being  at  some 
little  play  with  another  boy,  through  the  force  of 
»  sudden  temptation,  I  swore  an  oath,  which,  not- 
ithstanding  it  was  to  a  truth,  yet  such  secret  con- 
HCtion  of  the  evil  of  so  doing  in  the  sight  of  the 
Almighty  God,  so  affected  my  mind  with  sorrow 
ind  rt  morse,  as  made  a  lasting  impression  on  my 
ludgment;  and  also  imprinted  that  warning  and 
■car  iu  my  heart  in  tliis  respect,  that  I  nev°r  did 
be  like  since  on  any  occasion."  We  may  hope 
hat  the  warnings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  influ- 


I  was  made  uneasy  in  it  almost  at  the  first  wearing 
it,  and  the  more  so  in  using  it,  fcclwg  the  ccrlain 
reproofs  of  the  SiArit  of  Truth  Jar  leaning  to,  and 
jotimig  with  the  vain  and  restless  flesh-pkasing 
spirit  of'  the  icorld,  and  turning  Jrcm  the  steady 
plainness  of  the  tmchangeable  Truth.  I  was  in- 
disputably satisfied,  that  the  enemy  of  all  good 
worked  in  the  earthly  afi'ections  of  those  wherein 
e  could  get  place,  to  draw  out  the  mind  at  times, 
of  the  youth  especially,  after  the  corruptions  of  the 
depraved  world,  in  its  changeable  and  vain  fash- 
ions, in  dress  and  clothing,  in  order  to  lead  into  the 
broad  way,  and  by  degrees  into  the  wide  world, 
one  .step  making  way  for  another.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  was  in  measure  then,  and  have  been  since 
more  immovably  assured,  that  the  light  of  the  gos 
pel  day,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  doth  appear  against, 
and  reprove  the  very  conception  of  such  vain  de- 
sires and  inclinations,  and  would  lead  and  pre- 
serve out  of  them,  if  people  did  but  attend  thereto, 
and  labour  honestly  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ  in 
this  respect.  This,  as  it  hath  done  before  our  age, 
hath  also  in  our  time,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  therefor,  saith  my  soul,  crucified  many  to  the 
world's  spirit  and  ways,  in  these  enticing  and  adul- 
terating fashions,  as  well  as  to  others  of  its  evils. 
0_  well  would  it  be,  and  for  this  end  hath  it  been 
with  me  to  mention  it,  if  the  youth  would  duly  con- 
sider these  things,  and  learn  to  bear  the  yoke  of 
Christ  in  their  tender  age,  while  they  are  teach- 
able and  innocent,  before  many  wrong  liberties 
harden  the  mind,  and  darken  the  understanding, 
and  embolden  in  a  disregard  to  that  ever  blessed 
Spirit  in  the  heart,  which  only  doth  and  must  lead 
man  to  God  and  true  godliness." 

Persons  may  wear  a  plain  attire,  and  even  as- 
sume a  singular  appearance  in  that  respect,  and 
relying  on  the  outside  clothing,  have  little  of  the 
lile  and  power  of  godliness  in  them.  But  this  is  no 
proof  that  the  Regenerator  of  souls  docs  not  lead 
us  into  self-denial  of  the  fashions  and  customs  of  a 
vain  world.  AVe  have  never  known  in  our  reli- 
gious Society  a  living,  baptized  minister,  elder, 
overseer  or  any  pillar  in  it,  who  did  not  feel  bound 
to  wear  a  plain  dress,  and  speak  the  plain  language, 
in  opposition  to  the  corrupt  language,  manners, 
flattering  titles  and  changeable  fashions  of  the 
world,  agreeably  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles 
of  Jesus  Christ.  If  they  depart  from  this  testimony. 


men  and  women,  striving  to  make  light  of  those 
things,  wc  shall  soon  perceive  that  the  glory  of  the 
blessed  Truth  has  become  dim  in  them,  or  has  de- 
parted from  them.  They  will  be  no  longer  a  sa- 
vour of  life  to  the  living,  nor  of  death  unto  death. 
Those  among  us  who  are  resisting  the  life  of  right- 
eousness, will  take  strength  from  their  evil  example 
to  go  out  more  and  more  from  under  the  cross  of 
Christ,  instead  of  feeling  his  spirit  to  minister 
death  to  the  wrong  spirit  in  them,  which  tramples 
under  foot  the  convictions  of  the  pure  Truth.  It  is 
cause  of  rejoicing  that  there  are  so  many  young 
people  in  difl'ercnt  parts  of  the  Society,  whose  minds 
are  convinced  that  it  is  their  religious  duty  to  keep 
to  plainness  in  dress,  language,  and  the  furniture  of 
their  dwellings,  and  to  unite  with  their  older  friends, 
in  supporting  this  christian  testimony.  As  they 
continue  to  be  faithful  to  all  the  recjuirings  of  their 
Saviour,  they  will  advance  in  religious  experience, 
and  be  prepared  to  occupy  gifts  in  the  church,  to 
the  praise  of  its  adorable  Head,  and  receive  the 
reward  of  peace  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
Their  example  will  strengthen  other  tender  spirited 
ones  to  yield  to  their  Lord's  will  in  his  appearance 
in  their  hearts;  and  thus  the  Truth  will  spread, 
and  standard-bearers  will  be  raised  up  in  the 
church. 

We  believe  that  the  prophecies  will  be  fulfilled, 
that  "  the  knowledge  ot  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  This 
will  be  efi'ected  by  every  one  being  brought  to  sub- 
mit to  the  government  and  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
his  own  heart.  Every  true  christian  who  is  en- 
gaged in  doing  his  Master's  will,  is  made  instru- 
mental in  spreading  his  glory  and  kingdom,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  and  the  influence  of  his 
'ove.  Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  that  we  may 
run  with  alacrity  the  race  set  before  us,  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  Truth,  helping  one  another  in 
the  right  way^  and  thus  be  made  more  conspicuously 
lights  in  the  world,  to  draw  others  to  the  bright- 
ness of  its  arising.  Scarcely  any  influence  is  more 
prejudicial  to  us,  or  is  more  powerfully  workinc 
through  the  arts  of  Satan,  to  lay  waste  the  Society 
and  its  ancient  testimonies,  than  the  delusive  spirit 
and  sentiments  of  worldly  men,  treating  with  scorn 
the  humble,  simple,  plain  way  of  living  and  lan- 
guage which  Christ  and  the  fishermen  of  Galilee 
preached. 


Boarding  Sclwols. — A  physician  in  one  of  the 
Eastern  States  says  : 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  called  upon  to  see  a 
young  girl  sufi"ering  from  general  debility,  neuralgic 
pains,  vertigo,  and  headache.  She  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  boarding  school  in  a  neighbouring 
city,  where  she  spent  only  a  month  before  her 
health,  previously  good,  failed.  On  inejuiry  we 
found  the  routine  of  the  school  to  be  as  follows. 

The  pupils  rise  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  study  from  five  to  seven  o'clock.  From 
seven  to  eight  o'clock  they  have  breakfast.  From 
eight  in  the  morning  to  two  P.  M.  is  spent  in  the 
school-room,  a  period  of  six  hours.  At  two  o'clock 
they  have  dinner,  and  from  three  to  five  are  allow- 
ed to  walk  or  take  other  exercises.  From  five  to 
six  they  have  tea,  and  then  study  from  seven  to 
nine,  when  they  are  sent  to  bed.  Their  diet  is 
light  and  unsubstantial,  and  their  appetites  under 
such  a  regimen  are  as  feeble  as  the  diet. 

Now,  here  the  day  of  a  young,  growing,  and 
spirited  school  girl  is  divided  into  periods  of  seven 
hours  for  .sleep,  three  for  meals,  two  for  exercise, 
and  twelve  for  study.  Every  person  under  full 
adult  age  needs  eight  or  nine  hours  sleep,   and  in 


,  ...   X         J,  order  that  sleep  should  be  healthful  and  refreshing, 

and  tamper  with  the  vam  customs  of  degenerate! they  require  at  least  six  hours  of  recreation  and 
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active  exercise.  The  time  for  mcak  is  sufficiently 
ample  in  the  instance  here  mentioned,  but  to  allow 
only  two  hours  for  exercise,  and  that  in  the  after- 
noon, when  heat  and  fatigue  dispose  them  to  rest, 
is  positively  murderous.  And  twelve  hours  study 
per  day  is  at  least  five  hours  too  much  for  any  young 
person.  A  child  in  full,  vigorous  health,  will  ac- 
quire more  knowledge  in  six  hours  daily,  than  in 
twelve,  for  full  health  and  mental  rigom  are  incom- 
patible with  the  discipline  we  have  described. 

This  system  of  education  takes  young,  robust, 
romping  girls,  and  transforms  them  into  slow,  lan- 
guid, worthless  women.  To  acquire  skill  on  the 
piano,  a  little  bad  French,  and  a  namby-pamby 
knowledge  of  the  "English  branches,"  they  sacrifice 
health,  energy,  all  capacity  for  the  duties  of  "'" 
manhood,  and  not  unfrequently  life  itself. 


THE    FRIEND. 

f  OUETH  MONTH  25,   ISoT. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  its 
session  on  Second-day,  the  21st  inst.,  and  is  still 
sitting  when  we  go  to  press.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  give  our  readers  information  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings, in  a  future  number. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
ETJEOPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  4th  inst. 
As  was  anticipated,  the  borough  elections  in  England 
had  resulted  favourably  for  the  ministry.  Cobden,  Bright, 
Layard,  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  opposiUon 
had  been  defeated.  The  London  Times,  though  a  sup- 
porter of  Lord  Palmerston's  administration,  expresses 
deep  regret  to  see  erased  from  the  roll  call  of  the  House 
the  names  of  John  Bright  and  Richard  Cobden  :  of  the 
latter,  the  Times  says,  no  House  of  Commons  can  be 
complete  without  him.  The  county  elections  were  less 
favourable  to  the  ministry,  but  the  probability  was,  that 
the  Premier  would  be  sustained  by  the  new  Parliament 
Canton  advices  state,  that  all  was  quiet  there.  Admi- 
ral Seymour  was  at  Hong  Kong,  awaiting  reinforcements. 
According  to  the  North  China  Herald,  the  Governor  of 
Canton  had  been  instructed  from  Pekin  not  to  push  mat- 
ters to  extremity,  but  to  avail  himself  of  all  opportuni- 
ties to  make  peace. 

Austria  has  issued  a  new  circuhar  against  Sardinia. 
France  and  England  have  earnestly  remonstrated  with 
both  governments  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  Belgian  government  has  voted  to  admit  the  im- 
portation of  coal  at  a  duty  of  one  franc,  forty  centimes 
per  ton. 

The  American  ship  Highflyer  has  been  wrecked  near 
Formos.a.  The  crew  had  been  murdered  by  the  natives, 
who  also  burned  the  ship. 

It  is  supposed  the  Australian  ship  Oneida  has  been 
lost.     She  had  on  board  seventy  passengers  and 
amount  of  gold. 

Arrests  continued  to  be  made  in  Paris  of  conspirators 
against  Louis  Napoleon's  government. 

The  quarrel  between  Prussia  and  Denmark  respecting 
the  Danish  German  Duchies,  is  not  yet  extinct.  The 
Prussian  Premier  has  declared  in  the  House  of  Deputies, 
that  Prussia,  with  all  Germany,  will  adhere  to  the 
ground  heretofore  taken  in  relation  to  them. 

The  Russian  tariff  has  been  considerably  reduced. 
The  duty  on  cotton  and  woolen  goods  is  to  be  reduced 
one  half;  the  duty  on  silk  is  unchanged  ;  that  on  linen 
raised.  St.  Petersburg  has  recovered  rapidly  from  the 
commercial  prostration  caused  by  the  war. 

In  Belgium,  the  people  were  much  excited  from  the 
apprehension  of  changes  in  the  tarief,  which,  they  feared, 
would  injure  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  At  Tour- 
nay,  there  had  been  a  serious  anti-free  trade  riot. 

The  sales  of  cotton  in  the  Liver|iool  market  for  the 
week  ending  Fourth  mo.  3d,  were  53,000  bales  ;  the  rates 
for  fair  Orleans,  8|rf. ;  middling,  7  13-1 6rf.  The  stock  in 
port,  429,000  bales,  including 308,000  American.  Bread- 
stnflfs  were  steady,'  with  a  small  advance  in  wheat  and 


river,  which  is  held  by  the  Costa  Ricans.  There 
were  some  hundreds  of  these  delnded  men,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Lockridge,  Titus,  and  others.  In  an 
ttack  of  the  Costa  Rican  post  at  Cody's  point,  about 
seventy-six  of  their  number  were  killed,  and  others 
wounded.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  subsequently 
made  to  take  Castillo,  where  it  was  determined  to  retreat 
from  the  river.  A  great  number  of  the  men  were  crowded 
on  the  steamboat  J.  N.  Scott,  the  boiler  of  which  ex- 
ploded in  consequence,  as  is  believed,  of  one  of  the  party 
throwing  a  flask  of  powder  into  the  fire.  The  killed  and 
missing  after  the  explosion  were  about  60  in  number  ; 
the  wounded  25.  The  survivors  were  treated  with  great 
kindness  by  the  English  at  Greytown,  who  oflFered  to 
take  care  of  the  wounded,  and  send  them  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  they  might  desire.  Lockridge  and  a  few 
of  the  men  intended  making  an  attempt  to  reach  Walk- 
er, by  the  way  of  P.anama  and  San  Juan  del  Sur.  Of 
the  proceedings  of  the  latter,  but  little  is  known.  U  if 
reported  that  he  is  strongly  fortified,  and  able  to  main- 
tain his  position. 

VENEZUELA.— The  Grand  Central  Railroad  connect- 
ing Porto  Cabello  wiih  the  head  waters  of  the  Orinoco, 
is  about  being  commenced.  A  branch  road  is  also  to  be 
constructed  to  Caraccas.  The  government  has  gua- 
ranteed the  stockholders  seven  per  cent,  on  their  invest- 
ments, and  has  granted  the  exclusive  right  of  way  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  Republic  is  said  to  be  prosperous 
in  every  respect.  The  desired  liberal  modification  of  the 
Constitution,  it  was  thought,  would  be  effected  without 


The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  largely  de- 
creased. The  Bank  has  advanced  the  rate  of  interest 
from  6  to  &}  per  cent,  on  all  loans.     Consols,  ^<3}. 

NICARAGUA.— A  number  of  men  who  went  out  in 
the  winter  to  join  Walker's  forces,  have  retnrned  to  New 
York,  having  been  unable  to  force  their  way  up  the  San 


Kansas  Affairs. — The  appoint- 
ment of  Walker  as  Governor  gives  great  dissatisfaction  to 
the  northern  men  in  the  territory,  he  being  regarded  as 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  slave  State.  The  in- 
structions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  census  also 
excite  great  indignation.  All  accounts  agree  that  the 
census  takers  have  made  no  pretence  of  accuracy,  have 
avoided  the  Free  Soilers,  to  a  great  extent,  and  counted 
thousands  of  bogus  voters  from  Missouri. 

Western  Lands.— The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  9th 
says,  there  is  a  perfect  rush  for  the  purchase  of  lands  ' 
Western  Missouri  and  Kansas  this  spring.  The  prospect 
was,  that  in  a  few  months  all  the  desirable  land  in 
Northern  Missouri  would  have  passed  into  second  hands. 
South  of  the  Missouri,  also,  there  was  great  activity  in 
entering  lands  in  all  the  counties,  from  the  Missouri  to 
the  Arkansas  line. 

Baltimore. — On  the  night  of  the  14th  inst.,  a  destruc- 
tive  conflagration  occurred  on  Charles  and  Lombard 
streets,  in  that  city,  which  destroyed  a  number  of  ware- 
houses and  much  valuable  property.     By  the  falhng  of 
wall  of  one  of  the  burning  buildings,  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  engaged  in  removing  merchandise  from 
an  adjacent  store,  were  buried  under  the  ruins.    At  least 
fifteen  persons  thus  lost  their  lives.    The  loss  of  property 
is  estimated  at  more  than  §300,000. 
Philadelphia.— iloTtalitj  last  week,  224. 
Milwaukie  and  Mississij>pi  Railroad. — The  road  is  com- 
pleted to  the  Mississippi  river.     On  the  15th,  the  first 
train  passed  through  to  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Miscellaneous.  — The  Atlantic  Telegraph.— The 
facture  of  the  cable  is  progressing  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  200  miles  a  week.     The  whole  line  is   expected  to 
be  shipped  by  the  last  of  the  Sixth  month,  and 
ter,  the  communication  between  the  Old  and  New  world 
may  be  established,  if  not  delayed  by  the  accidents 
difficulties  to  which  the  undertaking  is  liable. 

Railroad  iron.— The  amount  of  perfect-finished  rails 
made  at  the  Montour  (Pa.)  iron  works,  during  the  Third 
month,  was  11,759,  weighing  2325  tons.  At  that  rate 
the  yield  for  the  year  would  be  nearly  28,000  tons, 
enough  to  lay  a  track  of  280  miles  of  railroad. 

Prolonged  'Winter.— hast  week  the  ice  was  still  solid 
in  Lake  Pepin.  Above  the  Lake,  the  Mississippi  was 
open  to  St.  Paul.  On  the  13th,  about  six  inches  of  snow 
fell  at  Jackson,  Miss.  On  the  14th,  there  was  a  fall  of 
four  inches  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Fall  of  the  Porcelain  Tower.— The  China  Herald  con- 
firms the  report  that  this  far  famed  edifice  had  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  contest  between  the  insurgents  and 
the  Imperial  troops.  The  former  gained  possession  of 
Nankin  by  treachery,  and  killed  between  5000  and  6000 
of  the  Emperor's  soldiers. 

Divorces  in  Philadelphia.— Dnviag  the  nine  years,  from 
1848  to  1856,  no  fewer  than  1135  suits  for  divorce  were 
brought  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  A  large  majority  of  the  cases  are  brought 
by  the  wives  on  the  ground  of  cruel  treatment,  and  for 
desertion. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  G.  M.  Paul,  per  C.  E.,  $2,  vol.  29  ;  from 
W.  C.  Sheppard,  N.  J.,  S2,  to  24,  vol.  30  ;  from  Richard 
Wetherill,  Pa.,  S2,  vol.  30 ;  from  C.  Hill,  $2,  to  33,  vol. 
31,  and  for  Phebe  Meader,  Wm.  Wilbur,  and  Wm.  Hill, 
.52  each,  vol.  30  ;  from  Jos.  J.  Hopkins,  agt..  Bait.,  for 
N.  Huppman,  §6,  to  52,  vol.  30,  R.  Snowden,  S2,  to  15, 
ol.  29,  Abel  J.  Hopkins,  §4,  to  16,  vol.  30,  B.  Pleasants, 
on  acct.,  $2,  Wm.  Proctor,  §4,  vols.  28  and  29,  Bait.  M. 
M.  Library,  §6,  vols.  27,  25  and  29,  and  §1.69,  for  bindmg. 

WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will  commence  on 

Second-day,  Fifth  month  4th. 

^      "   "  ■    I  and  circula 

West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co., 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 

Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 

the  school  and  family  at  that  place.     Also,  a  young  man, 

to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  children, 

hen  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebexezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistab,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkiston,  377  S.  Second  street. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Associa- 
tion, will  be  held  at  Committee-room,  Arch  street  Meet- 
ing-house, on  Second-day  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock.  Fifth 
mo.  11th,  1857.  Charles  Ellis,  Sec'y. 


THE  ANNU.\L  MONITOR  for  IS57,  is  for  sale  at  the 
ofllce  of  "  The  Friend."  Price  50  cents  per  copy,  or  $5' 
per  doz. 


Died,  on  the  16th  of  Second  month,  1857,  in  the  28th 
year  of  her  ao-e,  Caroline  B.  Cope,  wife  of  John  Cope ;  a 
member  of  West  Chester  Particular  and  Birmingham 
Monthly  Meeting.  WTiile  those  of  her  friends  and  rela 
tives  deeply  feel  the  loss  of  one  taken  from  them  in  th 
prime  of  life,  we  sorrow  not  without  hope,  that  our  los. 
is  her  eternal  gain.  r  m,  ■ 

,  in  Hepburn   township,  on   the   2Sth   ot   Ihirc 

^j.,  1857,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Isaac  Winner;  a  membei 
of  Muncy  Jlonthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  aged  sixty-sevei 
years,  lacking  thirteen  days.  The  deceased  was  a  wo 
man  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  For  ten  months  pre 
vious  to  her  death,  she  was  wholly  confined  to  her  bed 
in  one  position,  not  being  able  to  be  moved,  yet  in  al 
her  affliction  not  one  murmuring  word  fell  from  her  lips 
but  she  was  an  example  of  patience  to  those  who  visite 
her,  and  saw  her  afflictions.  A  few  hours  before  he 
close,  she  raised  her  feeble  hands,  and  emphatically  said 
"  0  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  mt 
nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done;"  afte 
which,  being  asked  if  she  wanted  anything  ?  she  replied 
"  Nothing  that  this  world  can  give  ;"  frequently  sayin' 
"  Why  wai  you  hold  me  ?"  Her  speech  was  so  aftectc 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  be  understood ;  bu 
at  one  time  she  was  distinctly  heard  to  say,  "  0  Holy  Jc 
sus  !"  showing  that  her  mind  was  centered  on  the  Roc 
of  Ages.  In  this  resigned  frame  of  mind,  she  quietl 
passe°d  away,  we  doubt  not,  to  that  rest  prepared  for  th 
righteous,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

° ,  at  his  residence  near  Smyrna,  Ohio,  on  the 

of  Third  month,  1857,  Robert  Holloway,  in  the  _66t 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  much  esteemed  member  and  ministe 
of  Flushing  Monthly  and  Guernsey  Preparative  Meetin( 
This  dear  Friend  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctnni 
and  testimonies  of  the  gospel,  as  promulgated  by  Fo: 
Barclay,  and  Penington,  and  was  so  firmly  grounde 
in  them,  that  neither  the  frowns  nor  flatteries  of  any  wei 
permitted  to  make  the  least  change  in  his  views.  Dui 
ing  his  Last  illness,  he  said  :  "  It  is  through  the  mercic 
oflhe  dear  Redeemer  that  I  now  feel  no  condcmnatio: 
and  have  been  enabled  to  know  my  sins  to  go  befor 
hand  to  judgment,  and  to  be  washed  white  in  the  bloc 
of  the  Lamb,  but  not  through  any  merit  of  my  own,  b 
all  through  mercy.  Praises,  praises,  high  praises  to  tl 
Most  High,  for  his  adorable  mercy.  He  bore  the  pains 
a  lingering  illness  with  much  christian  patience  and  r 
signatiou,  and  we  feel  that  our  poor  Society  has  lost  i 
of  its  suffering  ones,  yet  we  have  the  comfortable  as: 
ranee,  that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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lor  "Tlie 

Mary  lyou. 

(Continued  from  p:i-c  L'iS.) 

Towards  the  close  of  her  connection  with  the 
Ipswich  Seminary,  the  miud  of  Mary  Lyon  was 
more  deeply  immersed  in  her  concern  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  women  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life 
In  the  Second  month  of  1834,  she  writes  to  one  of 
iter  friends :  "  During  the  past  year,  my  heart  has 
so  yearned  over  the  fiimale  youth,  iu  the  common 
walks  of  life,  that  it  has  sometimes  seemed  as 
though  a  fire  was  shut  up  iu  my  bones.  I  should 
esteem  it  a  greater  favour  to  labour  in  this  field 
than  in  any  other  on  which  I  have  ever  fastened 
my  attention."  She  prepared  a  circular  during 
ithat  winter,  in  which  she  proposes  that  "  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  school  and  of  board- 
Jrs,  together  with  furniture  and  all  other  things 
accessary  for  the  outfit,  be  furnished  by  voluntary 
subscription,  and  placed,  free  from  incumbrance, 
.n  the  hands  of  trustees. 

"  2.  Teachers  to  be  secured  that  would  labour 
aithfuUy  and  cheerfully,  receiving  only  a  moderate 
salary,  compared  with  what  they  could  command 
n  other  situations. 

"  3.  Style  of  living  neai,  but  very  plain  and 
imple. 

"  4.  Domestic  work  of  the  family  to  be  performed 
ly  the  members  of  the  school. 

"  5.  Board  and  tuition  to  be  placed  at  cost,  or  as 
ow  as  may  be,  and  still  cover  the  common  expenses 
f  the  family,  instruction,  &c 

"  6.  No  surplus  income  to  go  to  the  teachers,  to 
be  domestic  superintendent,  or  to  any  other  per- 
on,  but  all  to  be  cast  into  the  treasury,  for  th( 
till  further  reduction  of  the  expenses  the  ensuing 
:ear." 

i|  To  her  friend,  Thomas  White,  who  had  been 
eeply  interested  in  her,  and  iu  her  Buckland  and 
Lshfield  schools,  she  forwarded  a  number  of  these 
rculars  for  distribution  amoUjj  his  acquaintances, 


suggesting 


ecompanying  them  with  a  letter  ;  after 
is  patronage,  she  says ;  "  I  have  long  had  a  secret 
Dpe,  that  the  time  would  arrive,  when  I  could 
)nsistcntly  give  up  my  present  sphere  of  labour, 
ad  in  some  way  devote  my  life,  my  strength, 
all  my  powers  to  this  object.  That  time  has 
>w  arrived  ;  and  after  labouring  half  a  year 
nger  in  this  seminary,  (Ipswieh,)  I  expect  to  close 
y  connection  with  it."  Writing  from  Ipswich  to 
;r  mother,  in  the  same  year,  1834,  she  says  : 
The  course  of  iustruetiou  adopted  in  this  institu- 
)n,  and  the  course  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 


adopt  when  I  have  instructed  in  my  native  hills,  I 
believe,  is  eminently  suited  to  make  good  mothers, 
as  well  as  teachers.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  many,  who  have  enjoyed  these  privileges, 
occupying  the  place  of  mothers.  I  have  noticed 
with  peculiar  interest  the  cultivated  and  good  com- 
mon sense,  the  correct  reasoning,  the  industry  and 
perseverance,  the  patience,  meekness,  and  gentle- 
ness of  many  of  them.  I  have  felt  that  if  all  our 
common  farmers,  men  of  plain,  good  common  sense, 
could  go  through  the  country,  and  witness  these 
mothers  in  their  own  families,  and  compare  them 
with  others  in  similar  circumstances,  they  would  no 
longer  consider  the  money  expended  on  them  as 
thrown  away."  "  I  looked  out  from  my  quiet 
scene  of  labour  on  the  wide  world,  and  my  heart 
has  longed  to  see  many  enjoying  these  privileges 
who  cannot,  for  want  of  means.  I  have  longed  to 
be  permitted  to  labour  where  the  expenses  would 
be  leos  than  they  are  here,  so  that  more  of  our 
daughters  could  reap  tiie  fruits.  Sometimes  my 
heart  has  burned  within  me  ;  and  again  I  have  bid 
it  be  quiet.  I  have  sometimes  speculated,  and 
built  airy  castles,  and  again  I  have  bid  my  mind 
dwell  on  sober  realities."  "  I  hope  and  trust  that 
this  is  of  the  Lord,  and  that  he  will  prosper  it.  In 
this  movement,  I  have  thought  much  more  con 
stantly,  and  have  felt  much  more  deeply,  about 
that  which  will  be  for  the  honour  of  Christ, 
and  for  the  good  of  souls,  than  I  ever  did  in  any 
step  in  my  life.  I  want  that  you  should  pray  for 
my  dear  mother,  that  I  may  in  this  thing  be 
guided  by  wisdom  from  above,  and  that  the  Lord 
ould  bless  me,  and  make  me  a  blessing.  My 
daily  prayer  to  God  is.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
i  to  do  /  If  the  Lord  go  not  with  me,  let  me  not 
up  hence." 

As  a  reply  to  objections  made  against  the  teach- 
i  receiving  a  comparatively  low  compensation,  it 
is  stated  that  Mary  Lyon  never  received  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars  per  anuum  for  her  services, 
and  had  a  home  in  the  seminary  besides.     The  re- 
port that  she  was  endeavouring  to  set  up  a  manual 
labour  school,  was  directly  contradicted   by  her ; 
and  she  remarks  :  "  After  the  acquaintance  I  have 
had  with  many  cultivated  and  interesting  families, 
where  the  daughters,  in  a  systematic  manner,  per- 
formed all  the  labour,  I  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence that  a  system  might  be  formed  by  which  all 
the  domestic  work  of  a  family  of  one  hundred  could 
be  performed  by  the  young  ladies  themselves,  and 
in  the   most  perfect  order,  without  any  sacrifice 
improvement  in  knowledge,  or  of  refinement.  Might 
not  this  simple  feature  do  away  much  of  the  preju 
dice  against  female  education  among  common  peo- 
ple?    If  this  prejudice  could  be  removed  by  any 
means,  how  much  would  it  do  for  the  cause." 
Several  projects  had  been  devised,  and  discussed 
nd  abandoned  before  the  decision  was  come  to  by 
several  benevolent  men,  favourable  to  the  advance- 
ment of  female  education,  to  establish   an  institu- 
tion  at   South  Hadley,  embracing  the  principles 
and  the  favourite  course  of  instruction  and  man- 
agement proposed  by  Mary  Lyon.     After  contend- 
ing with  numerous  discouragements,  and  expending 
much  labour  in  procuring  subscriptions  to  meet  the 
expenses,  the  foundation  was  commenced  the  3d  of 


the  Tenth   month,  183C.     M.    Lyo 


rites  from 
South  Hadley  to  one  of  her  friends  :  "  We  had  a 
fine  day  for  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone.  It  was 
a  day  of  deep  interest.  The  associations  were  very 
tender.  That  is  an  afi'ectiug  spot  to  me.  The 
stones,  brick  and  mortar  .'::peak  a  laDgu.age  which 
vibrates  through  my  very  soul.  How  much  thought 
and  how  much  feeling  have  I  had  on  this  general 
subject  in  years  that  are  past !  And  I  have  indeed 
lived  to  see  the  time,  when  a  body  of  gentlemen 
have  ventured  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  an  edifice, 
which  will  cost  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and 
will  be  an  institution  for  the  education  of  females. 
This  will  be  an  era  in  female  education.  The  work 
will  not  fctop  with  this  institution.  The  enterprise 
may  have  to  struggle  through  embarrassments  for 
years,  but  its  influence  will  be  felt"  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  building,  she  was  by  no  means  idle. 
She  was  instrumental  in  collecting  the  first  thou- 
sand dollars  to  meet  casual  preparatory  expenses, 
and  then  aided  greatly  in  obtaining  larger  sub- 
scriptions for  the  site  and  building  :  as  it  approach- 
ed completion,  she  took  charge  of  obtaining  funds 
and  articles  for  furnishing  the  house.  Her  days 
were  spent  in  the  unfinished  edifice,  overseeing 
workmen;  she  looked  after  the  drawers,  cup- 
boards, closets,  shelves,  latches  and  hinges,  and 
saw  that  the  funds  were  applied  to  promote  the 
convenience  and  welfare  of  the  churchs  daughters. 
When  the  joiner  was  done,  she  made  ready  for  the 
mason  ;  and  when  the  masonry  was  done,  she  made 
ready  for  the  painter;  and  when  the  painter  was 
done,  she  saw  to  the  drying. 

In  the  autumn  of  1837,  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing had  been  erected,  and  its  rooms  were  ready  to 
receive  eighty  pupils,  when  the   school  was  first 
opened.     The  main  building  is  ninety-four  feet  by 
fifty,  five  stories  high,  though  the  lower  one  is  par- 
tially below  the  ground  in  front,  but  not  in  the 
rear,    as   the   surface    here  slopes  easterly.     The 
lement  story  is  devoted  to  a  large  domestic  hall 
and   a  large  dining-hall,   with  six  smaller  rooms. 
The  second  story  has  a  large  hall  for  school  exer- 
cises, forty-eight  by  sixty  feet,  a  library  and  read- 
ing-room, a  natural  history  cabinet,  three  parlours, 
and  several  private  rooms.     The  third  story  has  a 
hemical  laboratory,  philosophical  cabinet,  two  re- 
citation   and    lecture-rooms,    and    several    private 
rooms  for  pupils  or  teachers.  The  two  upper  stories 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  private  rooms,  sixty-two 
in  number.     All  the  private  rooms  for  teachers  and 
pupils  amount  to  eighty-five.     The  main  building 
will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  seventy  pupils 
well.     Subsequently  a  wing  has  been    extended 
back,  containing  twenty-five  additional  rooms  for 
teachers  and   pupils ;  so   that   two   hundred    and 
twenty  can  now  be  accommodated  in  the  private 
rooms  in  the  whole  building.     In  the  rear  of  the 
main   building  is    a  large   court,   surrounded    by 
buildings,  and  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  laun- 
dry.    To  the  east  of  the   buildings,  the  ground 
slopes  towards  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  promenade  in  that  di- 
rection, on  which  suitable  buildings  for  bath-houses 
were  designed  to   be  erected.     The  domestic  ar- 
rangements require  that  all  the  pupils  room  and 
board  withiu  the  seminary.     The  nearest  inhabit- 
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aut  of  South  Hadley  eanuot  send  a  daughter  thi- 
ther, who  does  not  conform  to  this  rule.  The  se- 
cond peculiarity  consisted  in  the  domestic  work, 
bein2  all  performed  by  the  members  of  the  schools, 
so  that  1.0  female  help  is  admitted.  This  is  to  be 
done  on  the  principle  of  equality.  AH  are  to  take 
a  part,  not  as  a  servile  labour,  for  which  they  are 
to  receive  a  small  weekly  remuneration,  but  as  a 
r-ratuitous  service  to  the  institution,  and  by  which 
?ts  independence  of  the  will  of  hired  domestics  will 
be  secured.  Another  object  of  this  arrangement 
is  to  promote  health,  the  improvement  and  happi 
ness  of  the  pupils  ;  their  health,  by  its  furnishing 
them  with  a  little  daily  exercise  of  the  best  kind  ; 
their  improvement,  by  its  tending  to  preserve  their 
interest  in  domestic  pursuits.  This  feature  of  the 
plan  was  original  with  Mary  Lyon,  and  was  ob- 
jected to  by  sonje  of  her  friends.  But  finally  it 
gave  the  pun  most  interest  with  a  large  and  highly 
respectable  class  of  the  community,  who  were  anx- 
ious to  have  thtir  children  taught  how  to  perform 
the  ordinary  processes  of  housewifery. 

The  course  of  study  has  always  embraced  three 
years  and  three  classes — the  junior,  the  middle, 
and  the  senior.  The  terms  of  admission  are,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  English 
Grammar,  a  good  knowledge  of  Modern  Geography, 
Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States,  Watts  on 
the  Mind,  Colburn's  First  Lessons,  and  the  whole  of 
Adams'  New  Arithmetic.  None  are  received  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age.  Except  in  extraordinary 
cases,  no  candidates  will  be  accepted,  expectiiig  to 
enter  after  the  year  commences,  or  to  leave  till  it 
closes. 

Alter  the  school  had  been  in  operation  a  few 
years,  some  changes  were  made  in  the  studies,  and 
the  following  adopted  :  — 

Studies  of  the  Junior  Class. — Review  of  English 
Grammar,  Latin,  (Cornelius  Nepos,)  History, 
(Worcester's  Elements,  Goldsmith's  Greece,  Rome, 
and  England,  and  Grimshaw's  France,)  Day's 
Algebra,  Playfair's  Euclid  and  Wood's  Botany 
commenced  ;  also,  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History,  and  Marsh's  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Studies  of  the  Second  Class. — Latin,  Cutter's 
Physiology,  Silliman's  Chemistry,  Olmstead's  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  Olmstead's  Astronomy,  Wood's 
Botany  continued,  Newman'sRhetoric;  also,  Alex 
ander  s  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Studies  of  the  Senior  Class.— Playfair's  Euclid 
finished.  Wood's  Botany  continued,  Hitchcock's 
Geology,  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  Upham's  Men 
tal  Philosophy,  in  two  volumes,  Whately's  Logic, 
Wayland's  Moral  Philosophy,  Butler's  Analogy, 
and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  All  the  members  of 
the  school  attend  regularly  to  Composition,  Read- 
ing and  Calisthenics. 

(To  be  continued.) 


age  of  10.  Cows  live  about  15  years.  Cuvier  con- 
siders it  probable  that  whales  sometimes  live  to  the 
age  of  1000.  The  dolphin  and  porpoise  attain  the 
age  of  30.  An  eagle  died  at  Vienna  at  the  age  of 
104.  Ravens  have  frequently  reached  the  age  of 
100  years.  Swans  have  been  known  to  live  300 
years.  M.Mallerton  has  the  skeleton  of  a  swan, 
that  attained  the  age  of  200  years.  Pelicans  are 
long  lived.  A  tortoise  has  been  known  to  live  to 
the  age  of  107  years. — Leisure  Hour. 


Outlines  of  Dr.   li 


'ingston's   Jonrnejs 
South  Africa. 


to  Centra 


Age  of  Animals. — A  bear  rarely  exceeds  20 
years;  a  wolf  lives  20  years;  a  fox  14  or  16; 
lions  are  long  lived.  Pompey  lived  to  the  age  of 
70.  The  average  of  cats  is  14  years.  A  squirrel 
and  hare  7  or  8  years.  Rabbits  7.  Elephants 
have  been  known  to  live  to  the  great  age  of  400 
years.  When  Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered 
one  Porus,  king  of  India,  he  took  a  great  elephant 
which  had  fought  very  valiantly  for  the  king 
named  him  Ajax,  and  dedicated  him  to  the  sun 
and  let  him  go  with  him  with  this  inscription, 
"  Alexander,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  had  dedicated 
Ajax  to  the  sun."  This  elephant  was  found  354 
years  after.  Pigs  have  been  known  to  live  to  the 
age  of  30  years ;  the  rhinoceros  to  20.  A  horse  has 
been  known  to  live  to  the  age  of  62,  but  averages 
25  to  20.  Camels  sometimes  live  to  the  age  of  1 00, 
Stags  are  long  lived.     Sheep  seldom  exceed  the 


(Continued  from  page  259.) 

AtNariele,he  parted  company  with  the  Makololo, 
who  had  convoyed  him  thus  far,  and  proceeded 
with  some  Barotse  to  the  confluence  of  the  Leeba 
with  the  Leeambye.  The  banks  of  the  foimer 
river  were  low  and  treeless  up  to  lat.  14  deg.,  38 
min.,  where  the  dense  forest  again  approached  the 
water's  edge.  Proceeding  in  the  same  direction, 
he  reached,  in  S.  lat.  14  deg.,  11  min.,  his  present 
destination,  and  found  that  the  Leeba  flowed  from 
the  N.N.W.,  and  the  Leeambye  from  E.N.E, 
Here,  too,  the  country  became  more  elevated  than 
in  the  part  previously  traversed. 

On  returning  from  the  confluence  of  those  rivers 
to  Nariele,  he  visited  the  ridge  which  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Barotse  valley,  but  he 
nowhere  discovered  a  healthy  location  upon  which 
mission  could  be  safely  commenced.  He  there- 
fore retraced  his  course  down  the  Leeambye,  with- 
out, indeed,  accomphshing  his  main  design,  but 
having  gained  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  coun 
try  as  enabled  him  to  determine  the  route  by 
which  he  would  attempt  to  reach  the  west  coast. 

On  resuming  his  temporary  residence  at  Lin^ 
yanti,  Dr.  Livingston  did  what  he  could  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Makololo.  Amongst  other  things, 
he  endeavoured  to  induce  some  of  them  to  learn  to 
read.  But  this  acquisition  appeared  to  them  some- 
thing supernatural.  Long  and  profound,  there 
fore,  had  been  the  solemn  counsels  held  for  the 
consideration  of  the  missionary's  proposal.  At 
length  it  was  resolved  that  the  experiment  should 
be  tried.  Sekeletu's  father-in-law  and  his  step- 
father were,  therefore,  appointed  to  acc^uire  this 
marvellous  art,  that,  should  any  evil  consequences 
result  from  it,  their  experience  might  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  others.  Although  this  plan  showed  the 
extreme  of  African  caution,  these  two  pupils  ap- 
plied themselves  so  vigorously  to  the  task,  that  they, 
d  others  who  followed  their  example,  mastered 
the  alphabet  perfectly  in  a  single  day. 

Having  now  ascertained  the  best  route  to  the 
west,  and  made  all  the  preparations  in  his  power 
for  a  journey  so  difficult  and  adventurous,  he  only 
waited  until  the  commencement  of  the  rains  would 
enable  him  to  proceed  up  the  rivers.  This  period 
having  arrived,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1853,  he 
bade  farewell  to  the  chief  and  people  at  Linyanti, 
with  whom  he  had  now  sojourned  so  long,  and 
from  whom  he  had  received  so  much  kindness,  and 
set  out  towards  the  north.  As  the  natives  who 
had  accompanied  him  from  the  Kuruman  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  fever,  he  deemed  it  necessary 
for  their  safety  to  send  them  back  to  that  station. 
But  he  had  no  lack  of  willing  and  eflicient  attend- 
ants, as  twenty-seven  of  the  Barotse  were  ready  to 
accompany  him,  and  Sekeletu  having  generously 
placed  his  own  canoe  at  Dr.  Livingston's  service, 
together  with  four  riding  oxen,  he  considered  him- 
self well  furnished  for  his  journey.  What  he  thought 
and  how  he  felt  at  this  period  the  following 
tract  from  one  of  his  letters  will  best  show  :  —  "I 
am  again,  through  God's  mercy  and  kindness,  quite 
recovered  from  fever.     I  think  I  am  getting  rid  of 


intermittent  too,  and  if  spared,  will  impart  some 
knowledge  of  Christ  to  many  who  never  before 
heard  his  blessed  name.  There  are  many  and 
large  tribes  in  the  direction  in  which  we  go,  all 
sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  _  I 
hope  God  will,  in  mercy,  permit  me  to  establish 
the  gospel  somewhere  in  this  region,  and  that  I 
may  live  to  see  the  double  influence  of  the  spirit 
of  commerce  and  Christianity  employed  to  stay  the 
bitter  fountain  of  African  misery." 

Pursuing  his  course,  first  up  the  Leeambye  and 
then  up  the  Leeba,  he  made,  at  the  outset,  compa- 
ratively rapid  progress,  and  was  not  a  little  de- 
lighted while  gliding  over  the  broad  expanse  of 
those  noble  streams  in  his  swift  canoe.  But  at 
length  he  was  compelled  to  exchange  this  pleasant 
mode  of  transit  for  that  most  tedious  and  toilsome 
the  back  of  an  ox.     Thus  he  slowly  tracked 


his  course  for  more  than  300  miles  northward,  un- 
til he  reached  the  latitude  of  Loando,  the  Portu- 
guese city  on  the  coast,  whither  he  was  bound, 
when  he  turned  and  travelled  towards  the  west. 
But  the  personal  discomfort  and  delay  thus  cause* 
would  have  been  unimportant,  had  other  circum- 
stances proved  favourable.  It  was,  however,  the 
season  of  heavy  rains.  He  was  constantly  drench- 
ed with  such  showers  as  compelled  him  to  deposit 
his  chronometer  watch  (so  essential  to  his  observa- 
tions) in  his  arm-pit,  while  his  lower  extremities 
were  wetted  twice  or  thrice  daily  in  crossing 
marshy  streams.  During  this  part  of  his  journey, 
he  and  the  natives  were  also  compelled  to  live 
almost  entirely  upon  the  manioc  root,  which,  being 
chiefly  composed  of  starch,  induced  an  affection  ol 
the  eyes,  which  greatly  impaired  their  vision.  But 
these  causes  brought  not  merely  discomfort  but 
disease ;  for  night  after  night  had  he  to  stretch 
himself  in  his  damp  clothes  upon  the  saturated 
ground,  suffering  from  fever,  which  deprived  him 
of  rest,  undermined  his  strength,  and  rendered  th( 
labour  of  each  succeeding  day  more  difficult.  Bu 
in  referring  to  his  circumstances  at  this  period,  h( 
says,  "  These  privations,  I  beg  you  to  observe,_art 
not  mentioned  as  if  I  considered  them  in  the  ligh 
of  sacrifices.  I  think  the  word  ought  never  to  bi 
mentioned  in  reference  to  anything  we  can  do  fo: 
Him,  who,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sake 
became  poor." 

While  thus  pursuing  his  toilsome  path,  noA» 
across  flooded  plains,  and  now  "through  dena 
tangled  forests,  which  no  wagon  could  penetrate,' 
he  was  still  delighted  with  the  country,  concernin. 
which  he  says,  "  the  luxuriant  loveliness  of  many 
spot  will  remain  in  my  imagination  forever."  Bui 
that  which,  amidst  his  difficulties  and  suffering! 
cheered  and  sustained  him  most,  in  addition  t 
Divine  consolations,  was  the  extreme  kindness  ( 
the  people  of  Balonda. 

On  arriving  at  the  latitude  of  Loando, 
pursued  a  westerly  course  ;  but  from  thif 
native  tribesborderinguponthe  Portugues 
of  Angola  had  become  so  demoralized  _ '  _ 
with  Europeans,  and  their  connection  with  the  sla# 
trade,  that  it  was  with  no  slight  difficulty  or  dai 
ger  Dr.  Livingston  was  able  to  proceed.  Paymep* 
were  demanded  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretenc^ 
and  both  he  and  the  Makololo  were  forced  to  pai 
with  everything  they  could  dispense  with,  even  | 
their  clothes,  in  payment  for  food,  fines,  and  : 
ries;  and  after  they  had  parted  with  their 
rapacious  mobs  still  surrounded  them,  demand] 
what  they  had  not  to  give,  and  threatening  violei 
upon  their  refusal.  But  the  judgment  and  coura 
of  Dr.  Livingston  triumphed,  although  repeated 
more  than  an  ordinary  measure  of  these  virt? 
were  called  into  exercise.  Still  he  and  his  pal 
were  at  this  time  reduced  to  great  straits,  and 
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small  amount  of  suffering,  from  toil,  want,  and  dis 
ease. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters 
will  illustrate  his  circumitances  in  this  part  of  hi: 
journey  : — 

"  Never  did  I  endure  such  drenchings,  and  all 
the  streams  being  swollen,  we  had  to  ford  many, 
the  water  flowing  on  the  rustic  bridges  waist  deep. 
Others  we  crossed  by  sticking  to  the  oxen  the  best 
way  we  could,  and  a  few  we  made  a  regular  swim 
of  My  Barotse — for  with  them  alone  I  travelled 
— did  not  know  I  could  swim,  and  the  first  broad 
stream  we  came  to  excited  their  fears  on  my  ac- 
count. '  Now,  hold  on  fast  by  the  tail.  Don't  let 
go.'  I  intended  to  follow  the  injunction,  but  tail 
and  all  went  so  deep  I  thought  it  better  to  strike 
out  alone  for  the  bank,  and  just  as  I  reached  it  I 
was  greatly  gratified  to  see  a  universal  rush  had 
been  made  for  my  rescue.  Their  clothes  were  all 
floating  down  the  stream,  and  two  of  them  reached 
me  breathless  with  the  exertion  they  had  made.  If 
we  could  march  I  got  on  very  well :  I  don't  care 
much  for  fatigue ;  but  when  compelled  to  stand 
still  by  pouring  rains,  then  fever  laid  hold  with  his 
strong  fangs  on  my  inner  man,  and  lying  in  a  little 
gipsey  tent,  with  everything  damp  or  wet,  was  sore 
against  the  grain. 

"  As  we  approached  the  Portuguese  settlements 
the  people  became  worse  and  worse,  and  at  last; 
instead  of  gifts  of  food,  we  were  offered  knocks  on 
the  head.  The  Chiboque,  for  instance,  are  most 
outrageous  blackguards.  We  were  spending  Sun- 
day on  peace  society  principles  when  a  whole  tribe 
surrounded  us,  fully  armed  with  guns,  arrows, 
spears,  and  short  swords.  They  were  all  vocife- 
rating and  brandishing  their  weapons  simultane- 
ously. I  sat  down,  and  asked  the  chief  to  do  the 
same,  and  then  demanding  silence,  requested  to 
know  what  was  the  matter.  Our  crime  consisted 
in  one  of  our  men  when  spitting,  allowing  a  small 
drop  of  the  saliva  to  fall  on  one  of  them.  I  re- 
plied, if  the  chief  could  seriously  say  such  was  a 
crime,  I  was  wilHng  to  pay  a  fine.  (On  such  frivo- 
lous pretexts  we  had  often  to  pay  enormous  fines.) 
He  accepted  one,  but  his  warriors  rejected  it,  and 
demanded  one  thing  after  another,  until,  by  de- 
manding one  of  our  number  to  be  sold  as  a  slave, 
we  saw  their  intention  was  regular  plunder,  and 
armed  ourselves  for  the  worst.  They  feared  my 
arms  alone :  indeed  we  were  as  a  company  unpre- 
pared for  fighting ;  but,  armed  as  we  were,  not  a 
man  of  chiefs  or  councillors  would  have  escaped 
the  first  onset.  We  determined  to  let  them  shed 
the  first  drop  of  blood,  and  sat  looking  at  them  in 
all  their  heathenish  shouting.  This  resolute  bear- 
ing made  them  more  reasonable,  so  they  accepted 
an  ox,  and  gave  us  two  or  three  pounds  of  the  flesh 
to  show  that  they  were  of  a  generous  disposition 
after  all.  We  were  often  so  treated,  and  at  last 
no  passage  allowed  us  through  a  town  or  villao-e 
without  paying  for  it.  I  paid  away  nearly  all  I 
bad — oxen  for  provisions,  riding  clothes,  razors, 
spoons,  &c." 

But  the  gracious  Providence  which  had  watched 
over  his  steps  thus  far  did  not  now  forsake  him. 
Having  reached  the  river  Quango,  he  happily  met 
with  a  Portuguese  settler,  through  whose  kind  and 
valued  aid  he  and  his  party  were  safely  escorted 
to  Cassange.  From  this  point  he  was  treated  with 
unbounded  kindness  and  hospitality  by  the  Por- 
tuguese authorities,  and  by  tlie  population  gene- 
rally, until  he  reached  Loando.  And  it  was  a 
merciful  thing  that  he  was  thus  treated,  for  so  ex- 
treme were  his  sufferings  towards  the  termination 
of  his  journey,  from  repeated  attacks  of  fever,  and 
from  dysentery,  that  he  could  not  sit  upon 
longer  th;  '  '  '     " 


tered  the  much-desired  city,  he  was  reduced  almost 
to  a  skeleton.  But  here  warm-hearted  friends 
awaited  him,  the  most  valuable  of  whom  was  Ed- 
mund Gabriel,  her  majesty's  commissioner  at 
Loando,  and  the  only  Englishman  in  the  place. 
By  him  he  and  his  twenty-seven  companions  were 
most  generously  received.  "  I  shall  never  forget," 
says  Dr.  Livingston,  "  the  delicious  pleasure  of 
lying  down  on  his  bed  after  sleeping  six  months  ot 
the  ground,  nor  the  unwearied  attention  and  kind- 
ness through  a  loug  sickness,  which  Mr.  Gabrie 
invariably  showed.     May  God  reward  him  !" 

(To  he  c^>ntinued.) 


Dear  Friends  and  brethren,  in  the  everlasting 
Seed  of  God,  which  hath  the  wisdom  and  life  eter 
nal,  and  dominion  over  all  that  is  in  the  fall,  in 
which  the  blessing  of  the  everlasting  God  is  known 
and  his  life  that  never  ladeth,  in  which  Seed  is  tht 
wisdom  that  is  pure  and  gentle,  which  was  before 
the  wisdom  that  is  below.  And  so,  all  Friends,  be 
ready  to  offer  up  yourselves  in  the  power  of  God, 
joining  to  the  suffering  Seed,  in  which  ye  offer  up 
yourselves  to  God  in  the  patience,  in  your  suffer 
ings,  feeling  the  Seed,  which  was  before  that  was 
hich  makes  to  suffer.  For  the  Lamb  must  have 
the  victory  ;  mark,  the  Lamb,  and  not  l/ie  rough 
nature,  which  hath  gotten  up  since  man  fell  from 
the  image  of  God  ;  the  Lamb  must  have  the  vic- 
tory over  that.  So  give  up  in  the  Lamb's  nature, 
that  in  that  ye  may  all  meet  in  life,  in  power,  in 
victory  and  dominion  over  all  that  which  is  in  the 
fall,  knowing  the  birth  that  will  persecute,  and  the 
birth  that  is  persecuted,  the  birth  that  is  born  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  birth  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit. 
There  is  but  these  two  births,  and  the  elder  must 
serve  the  younger ;  and  the  elder  is  the  first  birth. 
Therefore  all  feel  Jacob,  and  the  Seed  of  God ; 
then  ye  come  to  feel  that  which  shall  remain  for- 
ever and  ever.  So  in  that  stand  and  dwell  to  the 
mighty  God,  that  ye  may  be  a  blessing,  and  a  good 
savour  in  the  hearts  of  all  people,  being  valiant  for 
Truth  upon  the  earth.  And  take  heed  of 
grieving  the  Spirit,  but  be  faithful.  Take  heed  of 
provoking,  and  keep  down  all  that  with  the  Spirit 
of  God  that  is  contrary  to  God,  by  which  ye  may 
answer  that  of  God  in  every  one.  G.  P. 


Ans 
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g  a  Fool  according  to  his  Folly. 

{From  the  French.) 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  when  that  monarch  imagined  that  he  was 
establishing  the  decrees  of  his  government  upon 
the  obligations  of  religion,  that  theology  and  meta- 
physics became  fashionable  studies ;  the  various 
parties  at  court  imagining  that  in  them  they  found 
inexhaustible  arsenals  whence  they  might  select 
their  weapons  for  attack  or  defence.  The  law  of 
the  church  had  become  that  of  the  state,  and 
crowds  of  distinguished  persons,  who  had  hitherto 
complied  with  the  ceremonials  of  worship  from 
habit  and  the  accident  of  education,  without  being 
at  the  pains  of  inquiry,  suddenly  became  sceptical 
in  matters  of  religion,  through  motives  of  policy ; 
for,  according  to  the  current  notions,  to  establish 
the  errors  of  the  believers  in  Christianity,  was  to 
attack  the  fountain  of  authority  at  its  source,  and 
convict  the  throne  of  tyranny  and  injustice. 

At  that  period,  (says  the  narrator  of  the  fol- 
lowing scene,)  I  was  living  at  Paris.  It  was  one 
of  the  hottest  days  of  summer;  the  sun  pursuing 
his  course  in  mid-sky,  shed  such  intolerable  radi- 
ance upon  the  waters  of  the  river,  the  roofs  of  the 
palaces,  and  the  tops  of  the  trees,  that  my  vision 


an  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  and  when  he  en-  was  oppressed  with  the  glare,  and  I  sought  relief 


in  the  shade.  Djsirous  of  solitude  and  medita- 
tion, I  repaired  to  the  umbrageous  avenue  of  the 
Cours-la-lleine ;  there  in  lonely  reverie,  I  was  re- 
flecting on  the  power  and  benevolence  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  the  innumerable  incentives  which  man  has 
to  the  exercise  of  gratitude  and  praise,  when  I 
heard  myself  accosted  familiarly  by  an  acquaint- 
ance— a  self-constituted  metaphysician  and  pro- 
fessor of  logic,  who<e  passion  was  reasoning,  and 
who  wanted  but  reason  to  make  him  an  adept  in 
his  art. 

All  his  motions  seemed  actuated  by  a  satisfac- 
tion which  he  could  not  contain ;  his  eye  sparkled 
with  joy ;  and  so  soon  as  I  had  caught  sight  of 
him,  he  entered  at  once  into  conversation,  like  a 
man  who,  bursting  with  impatience  to  impart  great 
tidings,  has  no  time  to  throw  away  in  the  empty 
formality  of  ceremony.  "  My  friend,"  said  he, 
"  congratulate  me ;  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  most 
interesting  work  upon  the  soul.  1  have  made  a 
grand  discovery,  and  am  at  length  in  the  condi- 
tion to  prove  that  what  men  call  the  soul  is  but  a 
word — an  empty  word — void  of  signification,  and 
that  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  anybody  else,  ever  had 
a  soul !'' 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  I,  recoiling,  from  his 
proffered  embrace ;  "  empty  words  and  void  of 
signification,  are  those  you  have  just  pronounced  ; 
you  may  rank  yourself  with  the  brutes  if  you 
choose;  permit  me  to  decline  that  honour." 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  knew 
you  would  not  surrender  without  proofs,  Ijut,  thanks 
be  to  philosophy,  I  can  furnish  them.  Let  us  rea- 
son coolly,  for  I  am  going  to  combat  this  ideal  ex- 
istence of  the  soul,  not  by  vain  declamations,  too 
common  at  the  present  day,  but  by  triumphant 
arguments  derived  from  the  perpetual  contradic- 
tions of  a  host  of  learned,  and,  as  you  esteem  them, 
wise  men,  who  have  treated  of  this  subject.  Now, 
as  Quintilian  says,  '  When  men  of  intellect,  ac- 
knowledged as  such,  cannot,  after  entire  ages  of 
impartial  discussion,  agree  concerning  a  cause,  or 
an  effect,  we  are  justified  in  denying  both;'  and 
as  this  is  a  recognized  maxim  among  philosophers, 
who  by  its  means  have  settled  the  question  of 
ghosts,  phantoms  and  spectres,  in  asserting  a  nega- 
tion, which  negation  is  the  sole  truth — therefore  I 
set  out  with  this  principle,  and  hasten  to  put  my  first 
question  :  What  is  the  soul  ? — '  A  nature  always 
in  motion,'  says  Thales; — 'A  self-existent  quantity,' 
says  Phythagoras ; — '  A  subtle  air,'  says  Plutarch  ; 
'  It  is  rather  an  active  fire,'  says  Aristotle  ; — '  You 
deceive  yourselves,'  says  Hipponius,  '  It  is  an 
ethereal  fluid  ;' — '  You  should  rather  say  it  is  a 
composition  of  earth  and  water,'  says  Anaximan- 
der ; — '  Silence,  you  are  all  partly  wrong,'  cries 
Empedocles,  '  it  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  elements.' 
Whereupon  a  thousand  voices  are  babbling  at  once : 
'  It  is  a  simple  essence,'  says  one  ;  '  No,  it  is  a 
compound,'  says  another ;  a  third  declares  it  is  a 
celestial  flame  ;'  a  fourth,  that  it  is  a  mere  har- 
mony;' a  fifth,  that  it  is  a  '  cohesion  of  infinite- 
simal atoms  ;'  while  a  sixth  will  have  it  that  it 
is  '  a  portion  of  the  divinity  ;'  and  a  seventh  con- 
tends that  it  is  '  nothing  but  a  conflict  of  the  senses.' 
Then,  where  is  its  seat?  Hippocrates  places  it 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  brain ;  Epieui-us,  in  the 
stomach ;  Erasi^tratus  makes  it  serve  for  an  en- 
velope to  the  head ;  while  Strabo  contents  himself 
with  placing  it  between  the  eyebrows.  '  It  is  in 
the  blood,'  says  Critias  ; — '  Yes,  in  the  heart,'  adds 
Enipedocles; — 'Say  rather  in  the  diaphragn),'  con- 
tends Plutarch  ; — '  Stuff!'  says  Descartes,  'it  is  in 
the  pineal  gland.'  Now,  after  so  piany  evident 
contradictions,  and  centuries  of  doubt,  I  invoke 
the  principles  of  Quintilian — I  apply  my  negation, 
and  declare  boldly  that  the  soul  is  but  a  dream  of 
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iht  of  reason 
Dpher's  stoue, 


our  good  ancestors,  wliich  the  full  1 
will  banish  forever,  with  the  philo: 
and  the  histories  of  hobgoblins." 

While  he  was  thus  speakiag,  we  had  wandered 
from  the  green  alleys  under  which  my  logician 
had  found  me  meditating,  and  the  river  ran  lazily 
at  our  feet,  in  an  uninclosed  spot,  exposed  to  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun.  "  My  friend,"  said  I, 
seizing  him  forcibly  by  the  arm,  and  constraining 
him  to  remain  immoveable  before  me,  to  shield  me 
from  the  more  oppressive  influence  of  the  sun,  "  I 
very  much  admire  your  mode  of  reasoning  ;  in  thus 
striking  at  the  foundations  of  a  contested  subject, 
you  have  got  rid  of  so  many  serious  difficulties,  that 
really  I  am  tempted  to  experiment  in  your  way  of 
thinking  and  reasoning.  Really  you  and  Quintilian 
are  two  very  clever  fellows." 

"  You  flatter  me,"  said  he ;  "  but  permit  me  to 
take  a  more  convenient  position  to  receive  your 
compliments ;  for  I  assure  you  I  feel  as  though  I 
were  frying  in  the  sun." 

"  What,  the  sun  !  You,  the  foe  of  prejudice,  can 
you  not  free  yourself  from  such  a  simple  one  as 
that  ?     You  believe  in  the  sun  '!" 

"  The  sun  a  prejudice  !  My  good  sir,  I  am 
forced  to  believe  in  it ;  it  is  burning  me  up." 

"  Let  us  reason  coolly,"  said  I,  fixing  him  in  his 
former  position.  "  I  had  hitherto  believed  that  this 
admirable  harmony  of  nature — the  grandeur  of 
man,  the  might  of  his  intellect — the  marvellous 
spectacle  of  an  entire  creation  submitted  to  his  in- 
dustry— his  reason  governing  the  tempest  of  his 
fiery  passions — all  sufficiently  indicated  the 
tance  which  separates  him  from  other  animals ;  but 
now  that,  by  the  law  of  contradictions,  you  have 
demonstrated  that  his  intellect  is  nought  but  base 
matter,  and  that  his  existence  is  without  an  ob- 
ject, permit  me  in  my  turn,  by  the  same  argu- 
ments, to  cure  you  of  your  error  relative  to  the 
sun. 

"  What  is  the  sun  ?  Is  it  a  cloud  enflamed 
burning  rock,  a  fire  that  extinguishes  and  reiicws 
itself,  a  mirror,  a  fifth  element,  a  composition  of 
different  fires,  a  spiritual  flame,  a  globe  which 
transmits  rays  of  light,  or  receives  them,  as  Xeno- 
phon,  Metrodorus,  Democritus,  Philolaus,  Aristotle 
Plato,  Antisthenes,  Pythagoras,  and  Newton  have 
in  their  turn  averred?  Then,  how  large  is  it' 
Heraclitus  gives  it  a  diameter  of  one  foot ;  Anax- 
agoras  extends  it  to  the  size  of  the  Peloponnesus ; 
Anaximander  makes  it  the  size  of  the  earth ;  while 
Eudoxis  believes  it  nine  times,  and  Thales  sixty 
times  as  large  as  the  moon ;  Lucretius  says  it  is 
just  the  size  it  appears  to  be ;  and  Anaximene  re- 
duces its  circumference  to  that  of  a  leaf;  and, 
lastly,  Cassini  pronounces  it  a  million  times  bigger 
than  the  whole  earth." 

"  Agreed,  agreed  !  but  it  burns  me." 
"  It  cannot  burn  you  if  it  does  not  exist,  of  which 
I  am  going  logically  to  convince  you.  Let  me  pro- 
ceed. Xenophon  asserts  that  each  zone  has  its 
particular  sun  ;  Empedocles  admits  two ;  thus  you 
see  contradiction  on  every  side ;  I  invoke,  thereibre, 
the  principle  of  Quintilian  and  your  own,  and  de- 
clare boldly  that  the  existence  of  the  sun  is  but  a 
dream  of  our  good  ancestors." 

"Believe  what  you  like,"  cried  my  enraged  rea- 
soner,  bursting  violently  from  my  grasp,  "  but  your 
negative  has  damaged  the  membranes  of  my  brain 
by  keeping  me  here  in  the  hsat." 


For  "  Tlie  I'liend." 

BlOGlUPfllCAl  SKETCUES. 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
{Continued  from  pjige  2ljl.) 
ABEL    KINGSTON. 

This  Friend  was  born  in  England,  about  the 


year  1661.  He  was  an  early  settler  in  Philadel 
phia  county,  where  ho  resided  for  man;,  years. 
Being  faithful  to  the  convictions  of  Truth,  he  grew 
in  religious  experience,  and  became  qualified  for 
useMness  in  the  church.  In  1719,  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  elder  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting  for 
Byberry  Particular  Meeting,  and  this,  as  well 
many  other  appointments,  testify  to  the  considera- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his  friends.  He  was 
useful  member  of  religious  Society,  continuing 
even  to  advanced  age  a  willing  labourer  for  the 
Truth,  in  the  station  to  which  he  was  called.  He 
deceased  Eleventh  mo.  26th,  1747,  aged  about 
86  years. 

HATTIL   VARMAN. 

Hattil  Varman  was  born  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, Ireland,  in  the  year  1685.  His  parents  were 
religious  persons,  who,  having  been  convinced  of 
the  Truth  themselves,  were  concerned  to  bring  up 
their  children  therein.  Being  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  Hattil  bowed 
to  the  visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  grew  in 
religious  experience.  After  he  reached  maturity, 
he  married  Abigail  Sandwith,  a  daughter  of  two 
valuable  Friends,  William  and  Joan  Sandwith,  of 
Ballina  Carick,  in  the  said  county  of  Wexford. 

In  the  year  1728,  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  Leacock  township, 
Lancaster  county,  "  being  well  recommended  by 
certificate  from  Cooladine  Monthly  Meeting." 
They  were  far  from  any  meeting,  and  Hattil  and 
wife  were  "  exemplary  in  often  calling  their  family 
together  to  worship  God."  After  a  time  other 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  settling  about 
them,  a  meeting  both  for  worship  and  discipline 
was  established,  which  was  held  at  first  in  their 
house.  His  wife,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to 
speak,  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  and  laboured 
therein.  The  memorial  issued  concerning  him, 
states,  "  He  was  a  constant  attender  of  meetings, 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  an  exemplary, 
humble  waiter  therein ;  of  an  orderly  life  and  con- 
versation ;  much  desiring  the  prosperity  of  Truth. 
A  true  labourer  in  the  church,  and  a  lover  of  good 
order  therein,  being  well  qualified  to  act  in  the 
discipline  thereof. 

He  continued  a  willing-hearted  servant  in  the 
Lord's  cause,  engaged  therein,  until  very  near  his 
end,  being  spared  the  weariness  of  long  sick 
ness,  and  of  much  suffering.  About  five  days  be 
fore  his  death,  he  became  weak  and  helpless,  but 
did  not  complain  of  any  sickness  or  pain.  He 
gradually  declined,  being  sensible  until  about  his 
close,  departing  this  life  the  27th  of  Twelfth  mo.. 
1747,  and  was  buried  at  Friends'  burying-ground, 
in  Leacock.     He  was  aged  77  years. 


careful  attender  of  meetings  until  old  age." 
She  died  Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1747,  aged  78  years. 
Adam  Harker,  a  few  years  after  the  decease  of  hia 
wife,  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  had  been  very 
useful  in  religious  Society ;  but  now  in  extreme 
old  age,  seeking  another  residence,  no  account  of 
his  death  has  been  preserved. 

ABIGAIL   PAXSON. 

Abigail  Paxson  was  born  in  the  year  1675. 
Her  residence  was  at  Buckingham,  Bucks  county. 
She  was  a  faithful  woman.  Her  memorial  says, 
she  "  was  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings,  even  in 
her  old  age ;  had  a  gift  of  the  ministry,  in  which 
she  was  exercised  pretty  frequently.  She  was 
sound  in  her  matter,  which  tended  to  edification," 

She  was  a  widow  at  the  time  O'f  her  death, 
which  took  place  Twelfth  mo.  14th,  1747,  she  be- 
ing then  72  years  of  age. 

WILLIAM   NIXON. 

William  Nixon  was  a  valuable  Friend,  who,  on 
Richland,  Pennsylvania,   being  established    as  a 

Monthly  Meeting,  in  1742, 


'  Go  and  recover  yourself,"  said  I ;  "  and, 
logician  as  you  are,  endeavour  to  comprehend  that 
the  immortal  soul  is  to  the  moral  creation,  what 
the  sun  is  to  the  material :  man  and  sovereign  of 
the  earth ;  cease  to  pride  yourself  on  treading  your 
glory  undcT  your  feet,  and  renouncing  your  im- 
jportality," 


GRACE   HARKER. 

Grace  Harker  was  born  in  England^,  about  the 
year  1669.  She  was  married  to,  Adam  Harkei 
of  Middletown,  Bucks  couaty,  of  which  meeting 
they  were  both  for  a  lojig  time  useful  members 
sage  Grace  received,  whilst  young,  a  gift  in  the  ministry 
in  which  she  laboured  to  the  close  of  her  life,  and 
Adam  was  appointed  an  elder,  in  which  station 
he  was  faithful  and  in  good  unity  with  his  friends. 
"  She  was,"  says  her  memorial,  "  a  woinan  of  an 
innocent,  exemplary  life  and  conversation,  received 
a  gift  in  the  ministry  in  her  young  years,  apd  vf^s 


appointed  an  elder 
of  that  meeting.  His  friends  say  :  "  He  was  & 
constant,  zealous  attender  of  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline,  and  very  exemplary  in  observing 
the  hour  to  meet,  and  of  solid  gravity  and  watch- 
fulness in  meetings,  and  was  zealously  concerned 
maintain  good  order  in  the  church  to  the  end  of 
his  days."  He  died  Twelfth  mo.  14th,  1747,  be- 
ing in  his  67th  year. 

MARY   MARRIOTT. 

Neither  the  time  of  the  birth  of  this  Friend,! 
nor  her  maiden  name,  have  I  been  able  to  learnj 
She  was  one  of  the  Friends  of  Gwynnedd,  and  re-: 
ceived  early  in  life  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the 
She  was  married  to  our  friend,  CadwaJ.i 
Tader  Foulke,  of  whom  we  have  already  given  ai 
account,  to  whom  for  many  years  she  was  a  loving 
and  tender  wife.  In  the  year  1724,  she  was  firs 
appointed  as  a  representative  to  the  Meeting 
Ministers  and  Elders,  which  shows  that  she  wai 
then  received  as  a  minister. 

Having  put  her  hand  to  the  gospel  plough,  sh. 
did  not  draw  back,  hut  continued  industrious! 
employed  therein  until  her  death.  The  first  ex 
tensive  religious  visit  paid  by  Mary  Foulke, 
which  we  are  informed,  was  with  Susanna  Morris 
to  New  England.  This  was  performed  early  i: 
the  year  1728. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1731,  Cadwallade- 
and  Mary  Foulke  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
certificate  from  Gwynnedd,  affectionate  and  full,  wa 
granted  them,  in  which  she  was  "  recommende' 
to  God's  grace,  and  the  guidance  thereof."  TbI 
removal  appears  to  have  been  in  the  ordering  i 
Truth,  and  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  this  devotft 
couple  was  enlarged,  to  the  benefit  of  the  church*. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1739,  she  laid  before  h{i 
Monthly  Meeting  a  prospect  of  religious  service  i 
Barbadoes,  and  in  New  England,  with  inforniatic 
that  hiCr  friiend,  Hannah  Cooper,  was  under  simih 
concern,  and  that  they  proposed  paying  the  vis 
Lo  company. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Dear  Friends, — Prize  your  time,  and  the  love 
the  Lord  to  your  souls  above  all  things ;  and  mil 
that  light  in  you,  that  shows  you  sin  and  evi 
which  checks  you  when  ye  speak  an  evil  word,  ai 
tells  you,  that  you  should  not  be  proud,  nor  wa 
ton,  nor  fashion  yourselves  like  unto  the  worli 
for  the  fashion  of  the  world  passeth  away.  If 
hearken  to  that,  it  will  keep  you  in  humbleness 
mind,  and  lowliness  of  l^eart,  and  turn  yoiw  oiin^ 
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■within,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  to  be  guided  by  it ; 
and  bring  you  to  lay  aside  all  sin  and  evil,  and 
keep  you  faithful  to  the  Lord  ;  and  bring  you  to 
wait  on  him  for  teaching,  till  an  entrance  thereof 
be  made  to  your  souls,  and  refreshment  come  to 
them  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  There  is 
your  teacher,  the  Light,  obeying  it ;  there  is  your 
condemnation,  disobeying  it. 

If  ye  hearken  to  the  Light  in  you,  it  will  not  suf- 
fer you  to  conform  to  the  evil  ways,  customs,  fash- 
ions, delights,  and  vanities  of  the  world ;  and  so 
lead  you  to  purity,  to  holiness,  to  uprightness,  even 
up  to  the  Lord.  Dear  hearts,  hearken  to  it,  to  be 
guided  by  it ;  for  if  ye  love  the  light,  ye  love  Christ ; 
if  ye  hate  that,  ye  hate  Christ.  Therefore,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  consider  of  it ;  and 
the  Lord  open  your  understandings  to  know  him. 
G.  F. 

Selected. 

NOTHING  IS  LOST. 
Notliing  is  lost;  the  drop  of  dew 

That  trembles  on  the  leaf  or  flower, 
Is  but  exhaled,  to  fall  anew 

In  summer's  thunder  shower  ; 
Perchance  to  shine  within  the  bow 

That  fronts  the  sun  at  fall  of  day. 
Perchance  to  sparkle  in  the  flow 

Of  fountains  far  way. 

Nought  lost,  for  even  the  tiniest  seed 

By  wild  birds  borne,  on  breezes  blown. 
Finds  something  suited  to  its  need, 

■Wherein  'tis  sown  and  grown ; 
Perchance  finds  sustenance  and  soil 

In  some  remote  and  desert  place; 
Or,  'mid  the  crowded  homes  of  toil, 

Sheds  usefulness  and  grace. 
The  little  drift  of  common  dust, 

By  the  March  winds  disturV'ed  and  tossed, 
Though  scattered  by  the  fitful  gust, 

Is  changed,  but  never  lost ; 
It  yet  may  bear  some  sturdy  stem. 

Some  proud  oak  battling  with  the  blast, 
Or  crown  with  verdurous  diadem 

Some  ruin  of  the  past. 

The  furnace  quenched,  the  flame  put  out, 

Still  cling  to  earth  or  soar  in  air, 
Transformed,  diffused,  and  blown  about. 

To  burn  again  elswhere  ; 
Haply  to  make  the  beacon  blaze 

That  gleams  athwart  the  briny  waste. 
Or  light  the  social  lamp,  whose  rays 

Illume  the  home  of  taste. 

The  touching  tones  of  minstrel  art. 

The  breathings  of  some  mournful  flute. 
Which  we  have  heard  with  listening  heart. 

Are  not  e.xtinct  when  mute  ; 
The  language  of  some  household  song, 

The  perfume  of  some  cherished  flower, 
Though  gone  from  outward  sense,  belong 

To  memory's  after-hour. 

So  with  our  words,  or  harsh,  or  kind, 

Uttered,  they  are  not  all  forgot ; 
put  leave  some  trace  upon  the  mind^ 

Pass  on,  yet  perish  not ; 
As  they  are  spoken,  so  they  fall 

Upon  the  spirit  spoken  to, 
Scorch  it  like  drops  of  burning  gall. 

Or  soothe  like  honey-dew. 

So  with  our  deeds,  for  good  or  ill 

They  have  their  power,  scarce  understood  ; 
Then  let  us  use  our  better  will 

To  make  them  rife  with  good. 
Like  circles  on  a  lake  they  go. 

Ring  within  ring,  and  never  stay; 
0,  that  our  deeds  were  fashioned  so 

That  they  might  bless  alway  I 
Then,  since  these  lesser  things  ne'er  die. 

But  work  beyond  our  poor  control. 
Say,  shall  that  suppliant  for  the  sky — 

The  greater  human  soul? 
Ah,  no  I  it  still  will  spurn  the  past, 

And  search  the  future  for  its  rest. 
Joyful  if  it  be  found  at  last 

Jlong  the  redeemed  and  blest ! 

John  Critchley  Prince. 


Selectoil. 

CHRISTIAN  LOVE. 
Though  Cowper's  zeal,  though  Milton's  fire 

Inspired  my  glowing  tongue  ; 
Though  holier  raptures  woke  ray  lyre. 

Than  ever  seraph  sung; 
Though  faith,  though  knowledge  from  above 

Mine  ardent  labours  crowned  ; 
Did  I  not  glow  with  christian  love, 

'Twere  all  but  empty  sound. 

Love  suffers  long;  is  just,  sincere. 

Forgiving,  slow  to  blame  ; 
Friend  of  the  good,  she  grieves  to  hear 

An  erring  brother's  shame. 
Meek,  holy,  free  from  selfish  zeal. 

To  generous  pity  prone, 
She  envies  not  another's  weal. 

Nor  triumphs  in  her  own. 

No  evil,  no  suspicious  thought 

She  harbours  in  her  breast ; 
She  tries  us  by  the  deeds  we've  wrought. 

And  still  believes  the  best. 
Love  never  fails  ;  though  knowledge  cease. 

Though  prophecies  decay. 
Love,  christian  love,  shall  still  increase, 

Shall  still  extend  her  sway. 

Ancient  ami  Modern  Water  Works  and  Tun 
nels. — We  are  liable  to  forget  the  great  works  of 
the  past,  in  our  admiration  of  those  of  the  present 
age ;  hence  it  is  a  good  thing  soinetiQies  to  recall 
what  the  old  engineers  have  accomplished 
healthful  stimulant  to  excite  our  modern  engineers 
to  greater  efforts. 

The  old  Roman  aqueducts  for  supplying  that 
city  with  water,  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  when  com- 
pared with  the  greatest  of  modern  works  of  this 
kind,  dwarf  them  into  insignificance.  Rome 
one  aqueduct — Aqua  Apia — ten  miles  long,  all 
underground  ;  another — Anio  Yetus  — forty-three 
miles  long,  and  nearly  all  undergound  also ;  ano- 
ther— Aqua  Marcia — fifty  miles  long,  and  the  Anio 
Nevus,  fifty-nine  miles  long,  with  arches  109  feet 
high.  There  were  also  four  other  aqueducts,  amount 
ing  to  nine  altogether,  for  supplying  Rome  with 
water  by  gravitation,  for  there  were  no  stean 
engines  in  those  days  to  pump  it  up  from  the  adja 
cient  river  Tiber  for  city  use,  as  is  now  done  at 
Pliiladelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  others  of 
our  cities. 

The  noblest  work  of  modern  engineering  for 
supplying  any  city  with  water  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
Croton  Water  Works  of  New  York.  Its  artificial 
tunnel  is  carried  over  valleys,  through  hills,  and 
and  over  rivers  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The 
work  is  stupendous,  to  be  sure,  for  it  carries  a 
condensed  river  from  the  mountains  into  the  city, 
but  compared  to  the  old  Roman  water  tunnels  it  is 
not  so  much  to  boast  of. 

The  city  of  Montreal  has  recently  finished  some 
great  works  of  engineering  for  supplying  itself  with 
water  in  the  same  manner  as  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  employing  the  water  power  of  the  river  to 
pump  itself  up  to  an  elevated  reservoir.  The  water 
from  the  St  Lawrence,  immediately  above  the 
pids,  is  conducted  by  a  canal  five  miles  long  to  a 
basin,  where  two  large  wheels,  36  feet  in  diameter, 
work  force  pump.-,  which  drive  the  water  through 
iron  pipes  for  about  three  miles  to  a  double  reser- 
voir situated  on  the  mountain  behind  the  city,  at 
a  height  of  200  feet  above  the  river  level.  These 
reservoirs  contain  20,000,000  gallons,  and  were 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Thus  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  200  feet  the  water  is  conducted  through  the 
whole  city.  Next  to  the  Croton  Water  Works,  the 
Water  Works  of  Montreal,  we  understand,  are  the 
greatest  of  the  kind  on  our  continent. 

From  present  indications  there  are  a  number  of 
cities  in  the  United  States  which  will  yet  surpass 
old  Rome  in  extent  and  population,  and  which 


must  be  supplied  with  water  from  distant  sources. 
As  no  city  can  be  kept  clean  and  healthy  without 
a  good  supply  of  water,  we  tell  them  to  look  to  old 
Rome  for  encouragement  as  an  example. 

Some  great  works  of  tunneling,  or  boring  through 
mountains,  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  executed 
in  Europe  and  in  our  own  country,  for  carrying 
railroads  through  them,  and  the  tunnel  now  boring 
through  the  Green  Mountains,  three  miles  long,  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  expensive  work  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted  by  our  engineers;  but  we 
have  only  begun  to  execute  works  of  this  kind,  and 
we  require  to  be  stimulated.  The  Alleghanies, 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  other  mountains,  have 
yet  to  be  tunneled  to  make  pathways  through  them 
for  the  "iron  steed."  Look  at  what  the  old  Ro- 
mans did.  They  cut  a  tunnel  as  part  of  a  drain 
for  Lake  Fucinus,  and  it  was  bored  one  mile 
through  a  mountain  of  hard  cornelian.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  nine  feet  wide  and  nineteen 
feet  high.  There  was  no  gunpowder  then  to  assist 
the  miners  in  blasting ;  all  the  work  of  cutting 
was  executed  inch  by  inch  by  steady  labour  with 
the  pick,  wedge  and  chisel.  Considering  the  amount 
of  labour  required  for  this  work,  our  engineers 
have  much  to  incite  them. — Hcientific  American, 


Endurance  of  Literary  Losses. —  Of  all  the 
losses  of  property,  none  would  seem  so  dishearten- 
ing as  to  lose  the  proceeds  of  protracted  mental 
toil,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  patience  these 
trials  have  usually  been  borne,  and  with  that  for- 
titude and  resolution  they  have  been  repaired. 
The  resignation  of  Fenelon  surpassed  that  of 
Cyprian  himself.  His  papers  were  consumed  in  a 
fire  which  burnt  down  the  palace  of  Cambrai.  The 
Abbe  de  Langeron  hastened  to  Versailles  to  inform 
him  of  the  disaster.  He  found  him  quietly  con- 
versing with  some  friends,  and  the  Abbe  endea- 
voured to  break  the  news  by  degrees. 

"  I  know  it,"  interrupted  the  Archbishop  ;  "  but 
it  is  better  that  my  house  should  be  destroyed  than 
the  cottage  of  a  poor  man;"  and  he  tranquilly 
resumed  the  former  conversation. 

When  Cooper,  the  author  of  the  Latin  Diction- 
ary, had  been  employed  eight  3'ears  upon  his  work, 
his  wife,  who  had  been  a  shrew,  put  it  on  the  fire. 
The  indomitable  lexicographer  commenced  it  anew 
and  in  eight  years  more  completed  his  task. 

Porson  spent  ten  months  of  incessant  toil  in 
copying  in  his  beautiful  hand  the  almost  obliterated 
manuscript  of  the  Lexicon  of  Photius.  When  the 
copy  was  burnt,  he  sat  down  unruffled  to  make  a 
second,  which  he  completed  in  the  same  perfect 
style  as  the  first. 

Audubon  likewise,  the  American  ornithologist 
had  one  thousand  of  the  drawings  for  his  great 
work  on  birds  destroyed  by  fire.  "  The  burnino- 
heat,"  he  says,  "  which  rushed  through  my  brain 
when  I  saw  my  loss,  was  so  great  that  I  could  not 
sleep  for  several  nights,  and  my  days  were  oblivion  ; 
but  I  took  up  my  gun,  note-book  and  pencils,  and 
went  forth  to  the  woods  again  as  gaily  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened.  I  could  make  better  draw- 
ings than  before.  In  three  years  my  portfolio  was 
filled." 

All  authors,  however,  have  not  displayed  the 
same  self-command.  A  fire  consumed  the  obser- 
vatory and  manu-scripts  of  Heveliu.s,  and  such  was 
his  regret  at  the  destruction  of  some  astronomical 
notes,  that  he  wrote  eight  years  afterwards  that  he 
never  thought  of  it  without  shedding  tears.  Father 
Simon,  the  author  of  the  well-known  "Critical  Hi-s- 
tories of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Jesuits  to  the  Intendant  of  Rouen, 
and,  fearing  that  his  manuscripts  would  form  the 
ground  of  a  charge  against  him,  in  the  first  im- 
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pulse  of  alarm  he  committed  them  to  the  flames,  before  o 
No  sooner  was  it   done  than  his  regret  brought  "  I  will 


a   violent   fever,   which   killed   him 


day  I 

An  accidental  fire  destroyed  a  work  of  Urcseus, 
which  he  had  just  completed.  Pouring  forth  a 
torrent  of  abuse  on  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  he 
rushed  into  a  wood,  where  he  spent  the  day  in  a 
continuous  delirium.  He  passed  the  night  on  a 
dunghill,  and  nest  morning  took  refuge  in  the  cot- 
tage of  a  poor  joiner,  and  remained  with  him  six 
months,  renouncing  alike  the  companionship  of  his 
books  and  his  friends.  What  an  effectual  antidote 
it  would  have  been  to  his  grief  if  he  could  have 
rated  his  works  at  the  same  value  as  they  were 
rated  by  the  world  ! — Quarterly  Review. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Self-EsaltatioB. 
"  Exalted  apprehensions  of  greater  light  than 
others,  larger  discoveries  than  others,  more  self- 
denial  than  others,  watching  for  other's  infirmities, 
and  judging  common  decency  and  conveniency ; 
this  is  the  Pharisee,  /  a?n  holier  than  thou.  Here 
is  the  conceited,  puiFed-up  estate,  of  which,  0  that 
all  may  have  a  care  of,  especially  of  the  feigned 
humility;  for  under  that  seeming  nothingness, 
lurlcs  the  greatest  exaltation  ;  and  such,  by  crying 
down  all  height,  raise  themselves  up  higher  than 
ever,  as  if  others  were  only  fit  to  be  pitied,  them- 
selves justified  and  commended." 

Self-exaltation  under  the  profession  of  self-denial 
and  humility,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
enmity  and  party  spirit,  by  which  the  walls  of 
partition  are  raised  up  between  those  who  should 
be  found  within  the  one  enclosure,  walking  hand 
in  hand,  observing  the  same  rule,  and  minding  the 
same  thing,  with  but  one  end  in  view,  and  this  the 
one  for  which  we  were  created,  even  that  of  bring- 
ing glory  to  God,  and  promoting  peace  on  earth 
an°d  good-will  to  men.  If  this  were  happily  our 
individual  engagement,  we  should  be  found  keep- 
ing our  ranks  in  righteousness,  seeking  rather  to 
heal  and  restore  than  to  wound  and  destroy 
to  gather  and  unite,  rather  than  scatter  and 
divide. 

This  must  be  very  apparent  to  every  true 
liever  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  a  dispensation  of  love  to  the  souls 
of  men  ;  combining  the  disposition  to  pardon  and 
to  heal,  with  the  effectual  power  of  salvation.  As 
we  are  engaged  faithfully  to  abide  within,  where 
he  who  is  the  Captain  of  salvation,  condescends  to 
meet  with  us,  and  to  clothe  us  with  the  graces  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  enabled  to  minister  to  the 
necessities  of  the  saints,  and  to  overcome  the  power 
of  enmity,  which  has  its  root  in  the  wilfulness  and 
pride  of  man. 

No  unregenerate  heart  can  appreciate  the  bene- 
fit which  arises  to  the  individual,  and  to  the  church, 
through  the  humble,  fervent,  and  effectual  prayer 
of  the  righteous,  which  ascends  as  holy  incense  be- 
fore the  throne  of  Almighty  Goodness  and  Power, 
with  whom  it  fiuds  favour,  and  by  whom  it  is  an- 
swered, to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  soul  from 
whence  it  arises,  and  the  help  and  strength  of 
others,  upon  whose  account  it  may  have  been  of- 
fered. But  0,  how  low  in  our  own  estimation  must 
we  be  brought  before  we  can  appear  with  accept 
ance  before  the  Majesty  of  heaven  ;  for  he  will  not 
condescend  to  regard  the  cries  of  the  proud,  who 
approach  Him  with  the  lip  and  the  ;tongue,  while 
the  heart  is  far  from  him. 

Humility  and  innocence  are  requisite  to  the  ac- 
ceptable offering  of  any  gift  upon  the  altar  of  the 
heart,  wherefore  we  are  admonished  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  our  brother,  if  he  bath  aught  against  us. 


ering  our  gift;   and,  saith  the   Psalmist, 
ash  ray  hands  in  inuooency,  that  I  may 
three  compass  thy  holy  altar."     Purity  and  humility  of 
heart  are  indispensable  to  the  acceptable  service 
and  worship  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  who 
is  of  purer  eyes  than   to   behold   iniquity  in  any, 
with  any  degree  of  approbation ;  who  will  not  ac- 
cept any  offeriug  which  proceedeth  from  a  divided 
heart;  from  a  heart  whose  affections  are  set  on 
things  below,  and  not  on  things  above,  and  there- 
fore not  prepared   to  breathe  the  holy  aspiration, 
Not  my  will  but  thine,  0  Lord,  be  done  ;"  but 
IS  rather  engaged  in  seeking  to  advance  its  own 
elfish  purposes,  and  this  sometimes  under  the  pro- 
fession of  contending  for  the  faith. 

It  is  very  unbecoming  in  an  advocate  of  Truth, 
to  be  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  self-exaltation  and 
pride,  while  engaged  in  setting  forth  his  views  of 
rio-ht  and  justice,  and  yet  we  sometimes  witness 
bold  and  apparently  unfeeling  declamation,  spring- 
^  from  the  root  of  envy  and  pride,  the  fruit  of  a 
spTrit  very  different  from  that  by  which  the  Apostles 
and  primitive  believers  were  exercised  ;  the  Iruit  of 
which  was  love,  joy,  peace,  meekness,  gentleness 
and  temperance,  whereby  their  moderation  was 
made  known  unto  all  men,  and  others  seeing  their 
good  works,  were  led  to  glorify  our  Father  in  hea- 
ven. There  was  no  roughness  or  harshness  in  their 
manner  or  language,  but  they  were  kind  and  for- 
bearing to  all  men,  and  upon  all  occasions ;  well 
knowing  that  the  power  of  the  gospel  is  the  fruit  of 
that  love  by  which  the  Son  of  God  was  sent 
into  the  world,  and  died  for  us  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  suffering,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  praying 
for,  rather  than  accusing  and  judging  those  who 
were  his  enemies  and  the  destroyers  of  his  precious 
life. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  found  in  an  intolerant 
and  persecuting  spirit,  by  which  we  are  led  into 
the  exercise  of  retaliation  and  accusation,  into 
crimination  and  recrimination,  returning  railing 
for  railing,  and  persecution  for  suffering  occasioned 
by  the  enemies  of  Truth,  who  speak  evil  of  that 
which  they  have  not  known  in  their  own  experi- 
ence, who  deride  and  contemn  the  exercise  of 
charity,  regarding  it  as  an  evidence  of  weak- 
ness, a  palliation  for  error,  and  opposed  to  the 
support  of  the  testimonies  of  Truth.  i3ut  O,  let  us 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  insinuations  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  father  of  lies,  lest  we  be  found  fight- 
against  God,  the  Father  and  fountain  of  all  our 
sure  mercies,  the  Author  of  our  salvation,  for  which 
he  hath  opened  the  way  through  the  blood  of  his 
dear  Son,  in  which  alone  our  robes  can  be  washed 
and  made  white,  fitting  our  souls  for  an  inherit- 
ance incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  which  fadeth 
not  away. 


The    Almond  Tree. 

The  almond  [Amygdalus  communis,)  which  is 
ndigenous  to  Syria  and  Northern  Africa,  has  be- 
come naturalized  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Madeira, 
the  Azores,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  is  culti- 
vated for  ornament  or  its  truit  in  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  United  States.  When 
grafted  upon  the  common  plum,  it  often  attains  a 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  diameter ;  and  even  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  Paris,  where  the  winter  climate  is  almost 
as  severe  as  that  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  met  with  of 
the  elevation  of  forty  feet,  and  in  the  south  of 
France  it  grows  still  higher. 

The  almond  is  commonly  one  of  the  first  among 
hardy  trees  to  display  its  blossoms,  which  generally 
put  forth,  in  Barbary,  in  January  ;  at  Smyrna,  in 
February;  near  London  in  March;  in  Germany  and 


New  York,  in  the  latter  part  of  April ;  and 
Christiana,  in  Norway,  not  till  the  beginning  of 
June.  The  blossom  appears  before  the  leaves,  and 
hence  they  produce  the  finest  effect  when  planted 
among  evergreens.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
though  vernal  frosts  often  destroy  the  germs  of  the 
fruit,  they  do  not  injure  the  beauty  of  the  fiowers,- 
but  even  increase  their  splendour.  An  avenue  of 
Almond  trees,  quite  hoary  with  frost,  in  the  even- 
ing, will  be  of  a  brilliant  rose  colour  the  following 
morning,  and  will  often  retain  its  beauty  for  more 
than  a  month  ;  the  flowers  never  falling  off  till  the 
trees  are  covered  with  verdure.  The  fruit  is  not 
attractive  as  that  of  the  peach,  because,  instead 
of  preserving  the  same  delicious  pulp,  its  pericarp  > 
shrivels  as  it  ripens,  and  becomes  a  horny  kind  of! 
husk,  opening  of  its  own  accord  at  the  end  of  ma- 
turity. The  kernel  of  some  varieties  of  the  almond, , 
however,  is  not  defended  by  so  thick  a  shell  as  - 
that  of  the  peach  and  nectarine  ;  for  it  is  often  so 
tender  that  the  nuts  break  when  shaken  together. 
The  chief  distinction  between  these  fruits  is,  that 
the  almond  has  a  stone,  covered  with  a  coriaceous, 
dry,  hairy  covering,  while  those  of  the  peach  andj 
nectarine  are  developed  in  a  rich,  juicy  pulp,  sur- 
rounded by  a  smooth  or  downy  skin. 

In  a  wild  state  the  almond  is  sometimes  found 
with  bitter  kernels,  and  at  other  times  sweet,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  Grammont  oak  (Quercus 
Hisjmnica,)  which,  in  Spain,  generally  bears  sweet 
edible  acorns,  but  sometimes  produces  only  such 
as  are  bitter.  The  two  varieties  the  most  valuable 
for  cultivation  are  the  "  sweet  kernelled  "  almond, 
and  the  "  Soft  shell  "  almond.  The  shell  of  the 
former  is  hard,  but  the  kernel  in  sweet  flavoured, 
It  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  being  ge- 
nerally propagated  by  grafting,  standard  high,  oa 
the  bitter  almond,  or  on  strong  growing  seedling 
almond  stocks,  in  order  to  insure  the  sweetness  of 
its  fruit.  The  latter  is  characterized  by  the  soft- 
or  fragility  of  its  shell,  as  well  as  by  the  sweet 
flavour  of  its  kernel,  and  is  the  variety  recently  in 
troduced  and  distributed  by  this  ofiice. 

The  almond  does  not  prosper,  unless  the  soil  be 
dry,  sandy  or  calcareous,  and  of  considerable  depth 
but  all  the  varieties  will  succeed  well  in  a  free  soil 
that  is  not  too  moist,  when  grafted  or  inoculated 
on  stocks  of  the  common  plum.  The  situation 
should  be  sheltered,  on  account  of  the  liability  ot 
the  branches  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds.  As 
it  sends  down  a  tap-root,  exceeding  two  feet  in 
length  the  flrst  season,  it  has  been  found  that  such 
a  tree,  when  taken  up  has  two  fibres,  and  conse- 
quently but  little  chance  of  growing. 

From  this  circumstance  originated  the  practice 
of  germinating  the  nuts  in  boxes  of  earth  before 
sowing  them,  and  pinching  off  the  points  of  the  raw 
dicals  when  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  causes 
it  to  throw  out  numerous  horizontal  roots.  This 
mode  of  germinating  the  nuts  also  insures  plants  t( 
the  nurseryman  the  first  season  after  sowing,  where 
as,  when  this  is  not  done,  the  seeds  often  lie  dor 
mant  in  the  ground  two  years.  The  almond  n 
cjuires  but  little  pruning,  except  when  fruit  of  ■ 
large  size  is  desired,  or  the  duration  of  the  tree  it 
wished  to  be  prolonged.  • 

The  advantages  of  this  tree  may  be  briefly  sui»- 
med  up  in  the  following  words  : — It  prospers  uprtH 
indifferent  soil ;  requires  but  little  care  in  its  cul 
tivation  ;  is  beautiful  as  an  ornamental  tree,  usefo 
as  a  shade  tree,  and  profitable  in  its  production  e 
a  much  desired  fruit,  yielding,  in  its  bearing  years 
about  20  pounds  to  the  tree,  which  at  15  cents  i 
pound,  would  amorfnt  to  at  least  $500  to  an  acre 
The  amount  of  almonds  annually  imported  into  th 
United  States  is  believed  to  be  valued  at  more  tha 
$■250,000.— Fatevt  Office  Rqwrt. 
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Poverty  of  Spirit. — A  man  must  be  eiiiptied  of 
himself  iu  order  that  he  may  be  filled  with  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel.  He  must  become  poor  in 
spirit,  in  order  that  he  may  become  rich  in  faith, 
and  apartakerof  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed, 
therefore,  is  the  man  who  thinks  meanly  of  him- 
self, and  highly  of  his  Maker  and  lledeemer, 
Blessed  is  the  man  who  walks  humbly  with  his 
God,  and  is  also  humble  towards  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. Blessed  is  the  man  who  both  feels  and 
manifests  this  poverty  of  spirit.  This  temper  may 
not  exalt  him  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
the  temper  befitting  his  condition  ;  it  is  a  temper 
honourable  to  God,  and  truly  beneficial  to  his  fel- 
low-creatures. It  is  the  temper  which  Christ  has 
pronounced  to  be  characteristic  of  the  christian. — 
Tliornton. 


'Jh  Extract  Crrease  from  Cloth. — The  following 
is  infallible  :  To  sixteen  ounces  of  rectified  spirits 
3f  wine  add  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash 
[pure),  half  an  ounce  of  essential  oil  of  bergamot, 
md  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  ether ;  mix  and  keep 
n  a  glass-stoppered  bottle.  Apply  with  a  piece  of 
•ponge,  soaking  the  cloth  thoroughly  when  the 
;rease  is  recent.  The  mixture  emits  a  peculiarly 
ragrant  odour,  and  being  a  fluid  soap,  chemically 
!ombined,  will  be  found  a  perfect  solvent  of  oily 
natter.— iV:  Y.  Tribune. 


to  visit  the  Men's  Meeting.  After  a  full  expression 
of  willingness  to  receive  her  at  that  time,  she  came 
in,  and  was  engaged  in  both  testimony  and  suppli- 
cation; soon  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

On  assembling  in  the  afternoon,  report  was  made 
that  the  representatives  had  met,  and  united  in 
proposing  William  Evans  to  serve  the  meeting  as 
Clerk,  and  S.  Hilles  to  assist  him,  which  was  united 
with  by  the  meeting.  The  meeting  again  entered 
on  the  consideration  of  the  reading  of  the  epistles, 
and  much  time  was  spent  in  hearing  the  various  opi- 
nions oflered,  during  which  it  was  evident  that  the 
meeting  was  not  then  prepared  to  make  a  reference 
of  the  subject,  or  of  any  part  of  it  to  a  committee, 
and  after  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  had  been 
clearly  and  decidedly  expressed  to  hear  the  epistle 
from  Ohio,  the  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  it,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

On  Third-day  morning,  the  epistles  from  Lon- 
)n  and  Dublin,  and  the  General  Printed  Epistle 
are  read,  and  a  committee  nnminntprl  tn  r,roT.ovo 
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FIFTH  MONTH  2,   1837. 


PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  convened 
.n  Seventh-day,  the  18th  of  the  Fourth  month, 
besides  our  Friends,  Priscilla  Green  and  Mary 
■ficholson,  from  England,  there  were  iu  attendance 
uinisters  with  certificates  or  minutes  from  New  York 
nd  Indiana. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  its  session  on 
lecond-day,  the  20th,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
Jg.  Four  representatives  were  absent  at  the  call- 
ag  of  the  names  sent  up  by  the  respective  Quar- 
3rly  Meetings.  The  Clerk  informed  the  meeting 
lere  were  three  epistles  on  the  table  addressed  to 
lis  meeting  :  one  from  Ohio,  one  from  London,  and 
ne  from  Dublin,  also  the  General  Printed  Epistle. 
fe  was  proceeding  to  read  that  from  Ohio,  when 
b  was  interrupted  by  two  Friends  who  rose  at  the 
ime  time,  one  proposing  that  the  usual  order  should 
e  deviated  from,  so  far,  as  to  read  the  epistle  from 
london  first;  and  the  other,  urging  the  meetincr 
n  dispense  with  hearing  any  of  the  epistles  received'', 
Qd  to  drop  all  correspondence  with  other  Yearly 
[eetings  for  the  present.  This,  at  once,  introduced 
le  meeting  into  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  its 
prrespondence,  and  various  propositions  were  sub- 
itted  and  spoken  to;  the  most  prominent  being, 
f  appoint  a  committee  to  which  should  be  referred 
le  claims  of  the  respective  bodies  in  Ohio,  (one 
aving  Benjamin  Hoyle  as  Clerk,  and  the  other 
onathan  Binns,)  to  be  considered  as  the  Yearly 
ieetiug  of  Ohio;  the  committee  to  make  report 
3xt  year.  This  was  decidedly  objected  to,  inas- 
luch  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  decided,  two 
pars  ago,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to 
laintain  its  correspondence  with  the  legitimate 
^arly  Meeting  of  Ohio,  of  which  B.  Hoyle  was 
lerk,  and  nothing  had  occurred  since  to  unsettle 
?at  decision.  It  was  then  proposed  to  refer  the 
i-_bject  of  epiitolary  correspondence  to  a  com- 
iittee  for  consideration,  and  after  spending  about 
|i  hour  in  the  discussion,  a  message  was  received 
i3m  the  Women's  Meeting,  informing  that  Pris- 
;la  Green  had  laid  before  that  meeting  a  concera 


replies  to  them  and  to  the  epistle  from  Ohio.  Oppo- 
sition to  this  course  continued  to  be  expressed  by  se- 
who,  since  the  separation  occurred  in  Ohio, 
have  manifested  their  preference  for  the  meeting  of 
which  J.  Binns  is  Clerk,  and  after  the  nomination  of 
the  Committee  on  Epistles,  one  of  those  Friends  pro- 
posed that  those  who  did  not  unite  with  the  action 
of  the  meeting,  should  stop  after  its  adjournment, 
and  hold  what  he  called  Philadelphia  Yearly  Bleet- 
iug,  on  its  original  foundation.  This  proposal  was 
united  with  by  some,  but  tiiey  were  comparatively 
few,  and  ^disapproved  of,  and  warned  against  by 
others.  The  Friend  making  the  proposition,  said 
that  the  only  alternative  was  to  appoint  three  or  at 
most  four  Friends  from  this  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
to  request  all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  except 
Ohio  to  appoint  the  same  number,  to  whom  the 
whole  subject  should  be  referred.  Various  views 
were  expressed,  and  the  evils  of  separation  exposed 
and  deprecated,  some  of  those  who  had  not  united 
with  the  judgment  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  express- 
ing their  unwillingness  to  join  in  with  such  a  mea- 
sure. A  proposal  having  been  made  to  commit  the 
subject  of  the  want  of  unity  in  the  Yearly  Jleeting 
and  in  the  Society  generally,  to  the  representatives' 
as  a  committee,  to  give  it  their  serious  considera- 
tion, and  if  anything  presented  to  them  for  its  re- 
moval that  they  should  report  it  to  our  next  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  assistant  Clerk  asked  whether  Friends 
would  not  be  willing,  without  interfering  with  the 
previous  decision  of  the  meeting  respecting  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  omit  addressing  an  epistle  to  that 
meeting  for  the  present  year.  This  now  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  meeting,  and  an  unwillingness  be- 
ing manifested  to  make  an  exception  of°Ohio,  it 
was  finally  agreed  to  omit  all  correspondence  for 
the  present  year,  and  a  minute  was  made  stating 
that,  iu  consideration  of  the  want  of  unity  amonj' 
the  members  on  some  subjects,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to_  the  epistolary  correspondence,  the  meet- 
ing decided  to  omit  all  correspondence  for  the 
present  year,  and  to  refer  the  subject  of  the  want 
of  unity  among  our  members,  and  throughout 
the  Society,  to  the  representatives  from  the  re- 
spective Quarterly  Meetings,  that  if  iu  their  judg- 
"'""'   ""y   way  opened  to   propose   any  measure 


subjects  deliberated  on  were  so  deeply  interesting, 
It  was  remarkably  quiet  and  free  from  excitement! 
On  Fourth-day  morning,  the  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders  sat  at  8  o'clock,  and  at  10  o'clock, 
the  general  meeting  again  convened.  The  state  of 
the  meetings  and  members  within  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, was  brought  under  consideration,  by  reading 
the  queries  and  the  answers  thereto  sent  up  by  the 
Quarters.  A  lively  interest  was  manifested  by 
many,  for  the  removal  of  the  deficiencies  apparent, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  Friends  to  a  more 
faithful  discharge  of  duty,  in  support  of  the  testi- 
monies of  the  gospel,  consistent  with  the  profession 
which  we  make  to  the  world.  Counsel  and  cau- 
tion were  alto  offered  to  the  younger  members  to 
induce  them  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  the  cross, 
that  they  might  thus  be  prepared  for  service  in  the 
church,  and  to  take  the  places  of  many  who  had 
been  of  late  years  removed  from  works  to  rewards. 
The  meeting  sat  long,  the  whole  time  being  occu- 
pied with  the  above  mentioned  subjects. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  during  the  past 
year  were  read,  and  its  action  approved  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  That  body  was  encouraged 
teadily  to  keep  in  view  the  responsible  duties  de- 
olved  upon  it,  and  to  be  diligent  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  the  testimony  of  Truth  against  Slavery 
and  the  slave-trade.  W'e  shall  furnish  our  readers 
with  the  report  of  the  Book  Committee  contained 
in  these  minutes. 

A  report  from  the  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed three  or  four  years  back,  to  extend  assist- 
ance and  advice  to  Shrewsbury  and  Rahway 
Quarterly  Meeting,  on  account  of  its  reduced  con- 
dition, was  read ;  stating,  that  in  the  judgment 
of  the  committee  the  time  had  come  to  discon- 
tinue the  holding  of  that  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
proposing  that  it  be  laid  down  and  the  meetinaa 
and  members  attached  to  Burlington  Quarter; 
and  also  informing  that  the  members  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Kahway  Quarter  generally  united  in  this 
course  being  pursued.  Upon  consideration  the 
oposition  was  united  with  by  the  meeting,  and 
the  committee  continued  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  the  Fifth  month,  at  which  time  it  is  to 
be  laid  down,  and  to  give  the  necessary  care  to 
have  the  decision  of  the  Yearly  3Ieeting  carried 


that  might  promote  an  increase  of  unity,  they 
should  report  it  to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting,  it  be- 
ing clearly  understood  that  they  are  not  to  inter- 
fere with  or  unsettle  any  of  the  previous  decisions 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Friend  who  had  pro- 
posed for  those  who  united  with  him  to  stop  at  the 
adjournment  of  the  meeting,  withdrew  the  proposi- 
tion, and  the  meeting  adjourned.  This  sitting  lasted, 
from  ten  o  clock  in  the  morning  to  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  although  so  protracted,  and  the 


A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and 
settle  the  Treasurer's  account,  to  propose  what  sum 
of  money  shall  be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  Meeting 
this  year,  and  to  re-arrange  the  quotas  to  be  paid 
by  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  discontinuance  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Rahway  Quarter. 

Then  adjourned. 

On  Fifth  day  morning,  meetings  for  worship 
were  held  in  the  meeting-houses  of  the  different 
districts  in  the  city. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  meeting  convened  at  four 
o'clock.  The  first  business  taken  up  was  the  reports 
from  the  respective  Quarterly  Meetings  on  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors.  From  these  it  appeared  there 
were  seventy-one  of  the  members  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  who  had  occasionally  made  use  of  ardent 
^?'"*u  ^®  ^'^"'^'  '°  ^^^  course  of  the  year;  eleven 
"■— ,  and  two  other  members,  had  given  it 


such  to  others.  One  of  the  Quarters  reported  all 
Its  members  clear  ;  and  in  nearly,  if  not  quite  all 
the  others,  labour  had  been  extended  to  those  who 
gave  concern  on  this  account,  to  persuade  them  to 
abandon  altogether  the  use,  however  seldom  it  may 
occur,  of  this  pernicious  article.  Although  the  num- 
ber of  these  delinquents  reported,  did  not  appear  to 
have  decreased  within  the  past  year,  it  was  thought 
that  it  was  in  part  owing  to  a  more  close  inquiry  hav- 
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ing  been  made,  and  cases  enumerated  wRere  the  use 
of  the  article  has  not  occurred  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  the  year.  The  subject  was  again  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  subordinate  Meet- 
ings which  were  desired  to  continue  faithful,  affec- 
tionate labour,  in  order  that  all  their  members  may 
be  clear  in  the  support  of  this  testimony. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine  children  of 
a  suitable  age  to  go  to  school  were  reported  this 
year;  of  whom  152  attended  select  schools  taught 
by  members,  426  at  schools  taught  by  members 
but  not  select,  236  at  West  town,  10  at  Haverford, 
1  at  Prondence  boarding-school,  R.  I.,  135  at 
schools  not  taught  by  members,  179  at  family 
schools,  280  at  district  schools,  30  were  tempora- 
rily absent,  and  11  had  not  been  receiving  school 
education.  The  importance  of  a  guarded  religious 
education  of  the  children  of  Friends  was  dwelt  on 
in  the  minute  made  on  the  occasion,  and  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings  were  enjoined  to  give  con- 
tinued care  to  the  subject,  and  to  make  report  as 
usual  next  year.  An  interesting  report  of  the  sit- 
uation of  Westtown  boarding-school,  and  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  that 
important  seminary  was  read,  and  much  satisfac- 
tion was  expressed  therewith,  and  the  committee 
was  encouraged  to  continue  their  care  to  carry  put 
the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  establishing 
that  school.  We  shall  give  the  report  in  a  subse- 
quent number. 

The  report  of  the  committee  charged  with  the 
gradual  civilization  of  the  Indian  natives  long 
under  the  care  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
was  read,  showing  the  progress  made  in  the  board- 
ing-school established  on  the  reservation,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  Indians.  It  was  satis- 
factory, and  the  committee  was  encouraged  to  per- 
severe in  their  labour  for  the  improvement  of  that 
poor  people. 

The  report  will  be  published  in  full. 

A  report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Treasurer's 
account  was  read  and  united  with. 

The  clerk  read  a  minute  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, setting  forth  the  concern  of  the  meeting  at 
the  time  of  considering  the  queries,  which  was 
approved,  and  will  go  down  in  the  extracts. 

The  business  being  all  gone  through,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concluding  minute,  expressing  thankful- 
ness for  the  extension  of  Divine  regard  at_  times 
mercifully  experienced,  and  under  a  solemn 
and  great  quiet,  the  meeting  concluded,  to  meet 
again  next  year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Fourth  mo.  11th. 

The  elections  in  England  were  nearly  over.  The  Mi- 
nisterial m.ijority  will  be  large.  Sidney  Herbert  was 
spoken  of  as  the  new  Minister  of  War,  and  Evelyn  Den- 
ison  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  English  government  is  to  furnish  three  steamers 
to  assist  in  laying  the  Atlantic  Telegraphic  cable. 

The  amount  of  gold  on  the  way  to  England,  from  Aus- 
tralia, most  of  which  was  expected  soon,  is  about 
£2,500,000.  The  demand  for  money  was  very  active, 
and  a  further  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest  was  antici- 
pated.    Consols  for  money  had  fallen  to  92J. 

The  corn  market  throughout  France  was  declining. 
The  new  American  tariff  has  encouraged  the  French 
manufacturers  to  expect  a  profitable  business  with  the 
United  States.  Arrests  have. been  made  in  Paris  and 
the  departments,  of  persons  connected  with  a  secret  poli- 
tical society 


The  Danish  Diet  unanimously  approve  of  the  aboli- 
m  of  the  Sound  Dues,  and  of  the  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Foreign  Powers. 

Russia  does  not  consent  to  the  claims  of  Denmark,  in 
the  Holstein  question,  being  referred  to  an  arbitration. 

Operations  for  raising  the  sunken  vessels  at  Sebas- 
topol,  have  commenced.  Sixteen  vessels,  it  is  said,  have 
been  already  rescued,  including  the  Chersonese  steamer. 
The  Porte  is  inclined  to  consent  to  the  union  of  the 
Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  on  condition 
that  its  sovereignty  be  respected,  and  that  the  united 
provinces  continued  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  seilles,  a  decision  was  gi 

Reforms  .are  progressing  in  Turkey.  In  two  cases 
christian  witnesses  have  given  evidence  against  Turks 
in  Bosnia,  and  in  both  cases  the  Turks  were  found 
guilty. 

Telegraphic  advices  from  Calcutta  to  Third  mo.  18th, 
had  been  received  in  England.  It  was  considered  in 
India,  that  the  closing  of  the  five  Chinese  ports  against 
European  commerce  was  imminent. 

There  was  no  material  change  in  the  Liverpool  cotton 
market.     Flour  and  breadstuffs  continued  dull  of  sale. 

UNITED    STATES.— It  is  stated    from  Washington, 
that  the   Governorship  of  Utah   has  been  tendered   to 
Major  Benjamin  McCulloh,  of  Texas,  and  that  it  is  be- 
lieved he  will  accept  the  appointment.     It  is  said  to  be 
the  desire  of  the  President  to  preserve  ft  peaceful  policy 
towards  the  Mormons,  in  order  that  the  laws  shall  be 
executed,  and  the  rights  of  all  protected  without  recourse 
arms.     It  is  proposed  to  remove  Gov.  Izard,  of  Ne- 
aska,  on  the  ground  of  public  expediency.     The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  made  arrangements  for  a  vigorous 
ro"secution  of  the  Pacific  wagon  road  recently  provided 
for  by  Congress.     The  road  is  divided  into  five  sections, 
each  of  which  is  intrusted  to  a  superintendent  charged 
th  its  construction. 

0/iio. — The  Legislature  of  this  State  recently  adjourn- 
ed, after  passing  a  bill  making  it  a  penitentiary  offence 
to  claim  or  hold  slaves  in  Ohio,  or  to  undertake  to  carry 
away  from  the  State  as  a  slave  any  coloured  person.  The 
law  is  intended  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  Resolutions  were  also  passed,  request- 
ing the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State  in 
Congress  to  vote  against  the  admission  of  any  more 
slave  States. 

Pennsylvania. — The  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  main  line 
of  the  public  works  has  passed  the  legislature.  Its 
conditions  are  such  as  will,  it  is  believed,  be  likely  to 
result  in  a  sale.  The  price,  if  sold  to  any  other  party 
than  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  is  $7,500,000. 
Should  the  railroad  company  become  the  purchaser, 
the  price  is  to  be  $9,000,000,  and  the  company  is  to  be 
released  from  the  tonnage  tax,  and  tax  on  stock  and 
loans  now  paid.  The  additional  $1,500,000  charged  the 
company,  being  a  consideration  for  exemption  from 
ation. 

California.— A.  despatch  from  New  Orleans,  under  date 
of  the  27th  ult.,  states  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Empire 
City,  with  San  Francisco  dates  to  the  5th.  The  steamer 
Illinois  left  Aspinwall  for  New  York,  with  nearly  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  in  gold.  The  Costa  Ricans  have  taken 
possession  of  Puenta  Arenas,  and  have  also  captured 
the  steamer  Rescue,  with  a  large  amount  of  ammunition 
and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Most  of  Lockridge's  men  had 
left  the  Isthmus.  The  Empire  City  brought  one  hundred 
and  seventy  of  them  to  New  Orleans,  and  seventy  others 
were  on  board  the  Illinois,  bound  for  New  York.  Walk- 
er's position  at  Rivas  is  said  to  be  impregnable.  Busi- 
ness in  California  was  dull,  but  Chinese  products  were 
advancing  in  price.  The  Pacific  Express  Company  has 
failed. 

The  Ohio  River  continues  in  good  navig.able  order.  On 
the  27th  ult.,  there  were  seven  feet  two  inches  of  water 
in  the  channel,  at  Pittsburg. 

Kansas. — On  Secretary  Stanton's  arrival  in  the  terri- 
tory, he  published  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  administration  recognized  the  authority  of 
the  territorial  Legislature,  and  the  validity  of  the  terri- 
torial laws,  and  especially  recognized  the  act  providing 
for  a  Constitutional  Convention.  It  presumes  tlie  Con- 
vention will  submit  the  question  of  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  the  State  for  the  subsequent  vote  of  the  people. 
He  recommends  a  general  amnesty  of  past  enmities  and 


excitement  had  arisen,  and  several  companies  of  armed 

;n  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 

Cold  Weather  at  the  South.— Oa  the  23d  ult.,  the  wea- 
ther  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  continued  very  cold, 
making  fires  as  needful  as  in  the  winter.  The  early 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  suffering  from  the  frosts. 

Miscellaneous.— The  Steamer  Lyonnais.—Gapt.  Dunha 
of  the  bark  Adriatic,  which  came  into  collision  with  the 
French  steamer  Lyonnais,  was  arrested  in  France  on  a 
claim  for  damages  made  by  the  owners  of  the  steamer. 
On  a  hearing  before  the  tribunal  of  Commerce  of  Ma 


favour  of  Dunha 


,  the 


Communications  are  taking  place  between  Spain,  Eng- 
land and  France,  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  and 
Mexican  difficulty.  Spain  desires  to  obtain  the  support 
of  those  powers. 


The  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Naples  repeats  the  state- 
ment, that  Naples  is  disposed  to  make  advances  towards 
the  re-establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Western  Powers. 

The  murrain  has  appeared  among  the  cattle  of  Austria. 
The  disease  was  spreading  in  the  north  of  Europe. 


A^ew  ror/t.— Mortality  last  week,  393.  Of  scarlet  fever, 
36;  consumption,  46.  On  the  23d  ult.,  the  schooner 
Merchant  was  seized,  as  she  was  leaving  port,  on  suspi- 
cion of  being  a  slaver. 

Philadelphia.— }iort3.\ity  last  week,  216.  Of  consump- 
tion, 37. 

Minnesota.— Ja  the  neighbourhood  of  Spirit  Lake, 
Blue  Earth  county,  a  number  of  persons  have  been  killed, 
and  others  taken  prisoners  by  the  Sioux  Indians.  There 
is  no  clear  statement  of  the  origin  of  hostilities.     Much 


court  admitting  the  exceptions  taken  by  him  against  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  French  courts. 

Ocean  Encroachments.— The  New  Jersey  geological  re- 
port shows  that  the  Atlantic  is  steadily  encroaching 
upon  the  land  on  its  coast.  At  Cape  Island  the  surf  has 
eaten  inward  a  full  mile  since  the  Revolution. 

The  New  York  Canals  are  to  be  opened  for  navigation 
on  the  6th  inst. 

The  Florida  Everglades.— the  water,  so  long  lying 
stagnant  in  the  everglades,  is  said  to  have  recently  found 
an  outlet  through  which  it  is  discharging  itself  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  many  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
fit  for  cultivation,  and  believed  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  sugar  cane. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  C.  Allen,  B. 
Ashton,  Josiah  Fawcett,  $2  each,  vol.  29,  for  Jonathan 
Fawcett,  H.  W.  Harris,  R.  Boone,  R.  B.  Fawcett,  R. 
McBride,  $2  each,  vol.  30,  for  Warner  Atkinson,  $4, 
29  and  30,  for  Sina  Stratton,  $4,  vols.  28  and  29 ; 
from  Nathan  Hall,  0.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Asa  Garretson, 
agt.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  30,  for  D.  Edgerton,  $2,  vol.  29,  for  M. 
Bailey,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  30  ;  from  Jacob  Haines,  agt..  Pa., 
for  Christopher  Ellwood,  A.  McCarty,  $2  each,  vol.  30. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  or 
Second-day,  the  11th  inst.  The  pupils  will  be  conveyec 
from  the  city  by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  where  con- 
veyances will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the  School 
on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  cars  or 
Second-day,  the  11th,  and  Third-day,  the  12th  inst 
The  children  will  get  their  baggage  the  next  day  afte: 
their  arrival.  The  cars  leave  the  depot,  south  side  c 
Market  street,  above  Eighteenth  street,  at  half  past 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  4  o'clock  p.  m.  The  agent  of  thi 
School  will  be  at  the  depot  on  Second  and  Third-da; 
afternoons,  and  will  furnish  pupils  with  tickets,  a 
accompany  them  to  West  Chester.  Those  who  go 
the  morning  train,  will  be  furnished  with  tickets  b; 
a  person  in  attendance.  To  those  who  procure  ticket 
as  directed,  the  fare  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Schoo; 
including  baggage,  will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  b 
charged  at  the  School.  All  baggage  should  be  distinct! 
marked  West-Town,  and  with  the  name  of  the  o 
and  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  depot. 

The  West-Town  office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  Nc 
304,  late  84  Arch  street ;  all  small  packages  for  the  pupil 
left  there  before  12  o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will  be  for 
warded.  All  letters  for  the  pupils  and  others  at  th' 
School,  should  be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  West-Tow 
Boarding-School,  West  Chester  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Penn 
Packages  should  be  distinctly  marked  and  put  up  In  , 
secure  manner,  so  that  their  contents  will  not  be  liab.' 
to  be  lost  by  handling. 

The  stage  will  leave  West  Chester  for  the  School,  o 
Second,  Fourth,  and  Seventh-days,   on  the  arrival 
the  morning  cars  from  the  city,  and  from  the  Scho< 
to  West  Chester  on  the    same  days,  to  meet  the  mori, 
ing  cars  for  Philadelphia.     The  fare  for  each  passei 
ger  to  and  from  West  Chester  by  the    stage,   will 
twenty-five  cents.     When  special  conveyances  at  otl 
times  are  provided,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

West-Town,  Fourth  rao.,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  i  | 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.     Also,  a  young  ma 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  childre 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 

John  M.  Kaishn,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Wistae,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second^street.  ^^^^ 

KOBE,  PILE  &  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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for  "Ihe  Friend." 

Mary  Lyon. 

(Continued  from  page  260.) 

The  teachers  with  whom  the  school  opened,  were 
Marj  Lyon,  principal ;  Eunice  Caldwell,  asso- 
ciate principal;  Mary  W.  Smith,  Amanda  H. 
llodgman,  teachers;  Abigail  Moore,  Persis  C. 
Woods,  Susan  Keed,  assistant  pupils.  It  will 
show  how  well  known  and  esteemed  were  these  as- 
sociate principals,  and  also  what  a  preparation 
there  was  in  the  public  mind  for  such  a  school,  to 
state  that  the  very  first  year  of  its  existence,  it 
contained  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pupils.  Many 
more  have  applied  for  admission  every  year  than 
Bould  be  well  accommodated,  and  the  teacher 
have  always  been  induced  to  receive  more  than 
would  be  desirable  till  more  rooms  were  built.  The 
fimount  of  term  time  in  the  seminary,  embraced  in 
three  sessions,  is  forty  weeks.  For  board  and  tui- 
tion during  that  time,  not  including  fuel  and  light, 
the  charge  was  fixed  at  first  at  sixty  dollars,  and 
aas  ever  since  continued  the  same.  This  sum  is 
pearcely  more  than  a  third  of  what  is  charged  at 
nost  female  seminaries  in  the  land  where  the  same 
jlevated  system  of  instruction  is  given ;  and  it 
leems  difficult  to  most  persons  to  conceive  how  so 
ow  a  rate  has  enabled  the  school  to  sustain  itself; 
iud  even  to  get  relieved  of  a  debt  of  some  thou- 
iands  of  dollars.  It  shows  the  sagacity  of  Mary 
Lyon's  views,  however,  that  she  judged  so  accu- 
■ately  of  the  proper  sum,  when  probably  her  most 
udicious  friends  would  have  told  her,  if  consulted, 
hat  it  was  far  too  low  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
chool.  The  low  salaries  of  the  teachers  explain 
he  reason.  She  fixed  her  own  salary  at  two  hun- 
Ired  dollars,  with  board,  fuel  and  lights  ;  and  when 
ubsequently  the  trustees  urged  her  to  take  more, 
he  always  refused.  Iler  successor,  on  account  of 
eeble  health,  was  induced  to  take  three  hundred 
lollars.  The  salaries  of  the  other  teachers  have 
aried  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  huu- 
Ired  and  twenty-five  dollars,  with  board. 
I  The  anniversary  at  this  seminary  is  a  season  of 
Ixuch  interest,  and  attracts  many  visitors.  The 
rst  has  been  a  model  for  the  rest,  up  to  this  time, 
t  occurs  in  the  Eighth  month.  Public  examina- 
ions  are  conducted  two  days  previous.  Several 
elected  young  women  read  compositions,  written, 
owever,  by  other  members  of  the  school.  About 
oon,  the  pupils,  teachers  and  trustees  go  in  pro- 
'  )n  to  a  meeting-house  at  a  little  distance, 
3  an  address  is  delivered  by  some  person  pre- 
iously  selected,    The  diplomas  are  then  delivered. 


with  a  brief  address,  by  the  secretary  of  the  trus- 
tees, to  the  senior  class.  Afterwards  the  school, 
with  invited  friends,  return  to  the  seminary  to 
dinner. 

The  certificate  or  diploma  delivered  on  these  oc- 
casions, is  upon  parchment,  in  the  style  of  the  col- . 
lege  diploma,  in  English,  as  follows  : — 

"  A.  B.  has  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  at  the  Mouni  Holyoke  Female  Seminary, 
and  by  her  attainments  and  correct  deportment  is 
entitled  to  this  testimonial. 

"  Given  at  South  Iladley,  &c.,     Mary  Lyon, 

" ,  Secretary.  Principal." 

Though  the  arrangements  in  starting  the  new 
school  were  considered  judicious,  and  comparatively 
little  change  became  necessary  after  the  trial  of 
the  first  year,  yet  the  eleven  years  in  which  she 
was  engaged  in  its  oversight  were  among  the  most 
busy  periods  of  Mary  Lyon's  life.  For  a  consid- 
erable part  of  that  time,  the  pecuniary  means  of 
the  institution  were  not  equal  to  the  demands  upon 
its  treasury ;  and  she  felt  herself  called  on  to  watch 
this  part  of  the  enterprise  with  as  careful  an  eye 
as  any  other.  The  school  opened  with  116  pupils; 
in  1844-4.5,  there  were  255;  and  in  1850-51, 
there  were  244 — these  were  the  largest  number  in 
any  of  the  intermediate  years.  The  whole  number 
of  pupils,  in  the  first  fourteen  years,  was  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-eight ;  of  course  the 
same  names  are  sometimes  repeated — the  actual 
number  that  has  received  instruction  is  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen  hundred :  of  these  four  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  have  finished  the  course  of  study, 
and  received  diplomas. 

We  have  seen  how  the  peculiar  feature  of  the 
school,  which  leaves  the  domestic  labour  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  operated  during  the  first  year. 
But  success  for  so  short  a  time  scarcely  lessened  the 
scepticism  of  those  opposed  to  it.  Very  few  but 
the  projector  had  strong  confidence  that  it  would 
be  successful  or  desirable.  And  therefore  the  trus- 
tees took  care  not  to  make  the  fate  of  the  school 
depend  upon  it.  Even  now  it  might  be  given  up 
without  essentially  interfering  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  school.  Yet  it  has  certainly  had  extraordi- 
nary and  uninterrupted  success  for  nearly  fourteen 
years,  and  is  doubtless  regarded  with  great  interest 
by  a  large  part  of  the  religious  community.  Those 
who  have  had  the  oversight  of  the  plan,  and  have 
seen  most  of  its  operation,  would  consider  it  a  great 
calamity  to  be  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  resort  to 
hired  help  in  the  family. 

The  religious  character  of  the  schools  with  which 
31.  Lyon  had  been  connected,  before  coming  to 
South  Iladley,  was  the  trait  that  had  endeared 
them  most  to  religious  men.  They  looked,  there- 
fore, with  deep  interest  to  the  Holyoke  Seminary, 
to  learn  whether  a  high  tone  of  piety  would  be 
there  also  associated  with  a  high  literary  standard. 
'Vom  the  accounts  written  by  persons  connected 
with  the  institution,  there  appears  to  have  been 
much  desire  and  labour  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
that,  their  pupils  might  experience  the  work  of 
Grace,  and  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  gospel.  They  resorted  to  instructions 
of  a  religious  character,  and  at  times  the  members 
of  the  school  generally  appeared  to  be  deeply  af- 


fected, entertaining  the  christian  hope.  "These 
revivals,"  as  they  are  termed,  "  seemed  to  give  that 
religious  character  to  the  school  which  its  founders 
desired."  The  weight  of  the  charge  of  giving  what 
she  considered  religious  instruction  to  the  younc 
women  pupils  in  the  seminary,  rested  at  times 
heavily  upon  Mary  Lyon.  In  1848,  writing  to  a 
friend,  she  says  :  "  None  but  God  knows  how  the 
responsibility  of  giving  rehgious  instruction  to  those 
candidates  for  eternity  weighs  on  my  heart.  Some- 
times beforehand  my  soul  is  weighed  down  with 
fear,  and  trembling  and  anxious  solicitude,  which 
finds  no  relief  but  in  God.  When  I  have  finished, 
and  God  has  given  me  some  enlargement  of  heart, 
I  am  overwhelmed  with  gratitude,  and  with  a  view 
of  my  own  unworthiness  for  such  a  blessing.  Then  I 
caii  only  pour  out  my  heart  in  prayer,  that  the 
Spirit  may  carry  truth  to  the  heart,  though  given 
in  great  weakness."  On  one  occasion,  "  she  spoke 
of  her  deep  emotion  in  looking  upon  so  many  pro- 
fessed followers  of  Christ,  of  the  possibility  that 
some  might  be  deceived ;  and  then  in  her  own 
earnest,  irresistible  manner,  urged  upon  each  a 
thorough  .se^-examination."  At  another  time,  after 
recovery  from  indisposition,  "she  came  into  the 
hall,  and  talked  to  the  middle  class  about  light 
reading.  She  urged  them  to  lay  aside  entirely 
everything  that  could  be  classed  under  this  head. 
If  they  liad  any  with  them,  she  wished  they  would 
burn  it — send  it  homo — or  seal  it  up  and  put  it  in 
the  bottom  of  their  trunks,  there  to  remain  un- 
touched." At  one  of  the  morning  exercises,  M. 
Lyon  "  addressed  those  who  have  no  hope  of  hea- 
ven, no  place  to  lay  up  their  treasure.  She  said, 
she  had  thought  much  of  the  passage,  '  I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you.'  '  Yes,  there  are  many  man- 
sions. This  work  of  salvation  is  an  individual 
work.  Each  muit  do  it  for  herself.  No  friend 
can  enter  the  strait  gate  for  you.  You  must  not 
only  leave  all  behind,  but  enter,  willing  to  follow 
Christ  wherever  he  may  lead.  If  thy  right  hand 
ofl'end  thee,  cut  it  olF;  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee, 
pluck  it  out.'  " 

To  an  old  friend  she  writes,  in  1844 :  "  Except 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain 
who  build  it.  What  a  privilege  it  is  to  be  allowed 
to  co-operate  in  the  least  degree  in  the  great  work 
of  bringing  the  world  to  the  love  and  service  of 
our  blessed  Redeemer !  As  we  advance  in  life, 
may  we  have  a  more  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God 
in  all  we  do,  in  all  we  desire,  and  in  all  we  feel. 
Miuy  we  have  deeper  and  more  affecting  views  of 
the  value  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  unspeakable  and 
incomprehensible  value  of  the  price  which  has  been 
paid  for  its  ransom.  I  ofl;en  feel  that  my  days  are 
rapidly  passing,  and  that  I  have  but  a  few  remain- 
ing. But  these  remaining  days  are  precious,  if 
they  should  be  spent  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  And 
what  an  unspeakable  privilege  is  it  to  indulge  a 
hope  that,  when  our  work  is  done,  through  infinite 
grace,  we  may  be  admitted  to  dwell  forever  with 
the  Lord."  To  the  same  she  says,  in  1848  :  "With 
my  feeble  strength,  and  with  the  burden  laid  upon 
me,  I  feel  that  henceforth  my  reading  must  be 
mostly  for  another  world.  I  do  want  to  commune 
more  with  your  .spirit  on  earth  before  we  go  to  our 
rest  in  heaven." 
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In  1849,  she  writes  to  another  friend  :  "I  pray 
that  you  may  experience  much  of  the  grace  of  God 
in  your  body,  in  your  soul,  in  your  spirit.  For 
myself,  I  always  carry  about  enough  of  my  own 
self  to  be  a  fit  occasion  for  loathing  and  abhorring 
myself,  for  distrusting  myself,  for  casting  off  all 
confidence  in  the  flesh.  But  fi-om  day  to  day,  I 
think  I  do  find  crumbs  enough  falling  from  the 
table,  to  prove  the  infinite  mercy  and  long-suffering 
of  God,  and  enough  to  prove  the  exceeding  grace 
of  the  gospel,  and  enough  of  strength  in  the  time 
of  extremity  to  prove  that  there  is  an  arm  on  which 
we  may  lean  with  safety."  About  the  same  time 
she  says  to  a  friend  :  "  My  health  has  been  un- 
usually good  this  year,  thus  far.  So  unlike  has  it 
been  to  the  winter  after  you  left  us,  that  I  have 
great  cause  for  gratitude.  But  at  all  times,  whe- 
ther I  have  more  or  less  strength,  I  feel  that  I  am 
fast  hastening  to  my  eternal  home,  my  home  of  rest 
in  the  bosom  of  my  God,  as  I  hope.  Still,  I  trust 
I  may  have  a  little  more  work  to  do  on  earth,  and 
that  I  may  do  it  faithfully.  By  grace  I  am  the 
little  that  I  am,  and  by  grace  alone  would  I  do  the 
little  that  I  hope  to  do.  The  doctrine  of  grace  in 
all  its  aspects  and  relations,  is  more  and  more  pre- 
cious here ;  and  what  will  it  be  hereafter,  when  we 
shall  be  permitted  to  join  in  that  song  of  Bloses 
and  the  Lamb,  to  Him  who  has  redeemed  us,  and 
washed  our  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  his 
own  blood  !  By  grace  we  are  redeemed,  by  grace 
we  are  saved,  by  grace  we  are  received  and  sanc- 
tified, by  grace  we  have  our  work  given  us,  and 
by  grace  strength  and  a  heart  to  do  it." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Death  from  Old  Age. — But  few  men  die  of  old 
age.  Almost  aU  die  of  disappointment,  passion, 
mental,  or  bodily  toil,  or  accident.  The  passions 
kill  men  sometimes  even  suddenly.  The  common 
expression,  "  choked  with  passion,"  has  little  ex 
aggeration  in  it;  for  even,  though  not  suddenly 
fatal,  strong  passions  shorten  life.  Strong  bodied 
men  often  die  young ;  weak  men  live  longer  than 
the  strong,  for  the  strong  use  their  strength,  and 
the  weak  have  little  to  use.  The  latter  take  care 
of  themselves,  the  former  do  not.  As  it  is  with 
body,  so  it  is  with  mind  and  temper.  The  strong 
are  apt  to  break  down,  or,  like  the  candle,  to  run 
the  wick  burns  out.  The  inferior  animals,  which 
live,  in  general,  regular  and  temperate  lives,  have 
usually  their  prescribed  term  of  years.  The  horse 
lives  twenty-five  years  ;  the  ox  fifteen  or  twenty 
the  lion  about  twenty ;  the  dog  ten  to  twelve ; 
the  rabbit  eight ;  the  guinea-pig  six  to  seven  years. 
These  numbers  all  bear  a  similar  proportion  to 
the  time  the  animal  takes  to  grow  to  its  full  size. 

When  the  cartilaginous  parts  of  the  bone  become 
ossified,  the  bone  ceases  to  grow.  This  takes  place 
in  man  at  about  twenty  years  on  the  average ;  in 
the  camel  at  eight ;  in  the  horse  at  five ;  in  the 
ox  at  four ;  in  the  lion  at  four  ;  in  the  dog  at  two  ; 
in  the  cat  at  eighteen  months  ;  in  the  rabbit  at 
twelve ;  in  the  guinea-pig  at  seven.  Five  or  six 
times  these  numbers  give  the  term  of  life  ;  five  is 
pretty  near  the  average ;  some  animals  greatly  ex- 
ceed it.  But  man,  of  all  the  animals,  is  the  one 
that  seldom  comes  up  to  his  average.  He  ought 
to  live  a  hundred  years,  according  to  this  physio- 
logical law,  for  five  times  twenty  are  a  hundred  ; 
but  instead  of  that  he  scarcely  reaches  on  the  aver- 
age four  times  his  growing  period ;  whilst  the  dog 
reaches  six  times  ;  the  cat  six  times  ;  the  rabbit 
even  eight  times  the  standard  of  measurement.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Man  is  not  only  the  most 
irregular  and  the  most  intemperate,  but  the  most 
laborious  and  hard-worked  of  all  animals.  He 
is  also  the  most  irritable  of  all  animals ;  and  there  is 


reason  to  believe,  though  we  cannot  tell  what  an 
animal  secretly  feels,  that,  more  than  any  other 
animal,  man  cherishes  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,  and 
consumes  himself  with  the  fire  of  his  own  secret  re- 
flections.— Blackwood's  Blaaazine. 
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iigston's   Journeys  into  Central 
South  Africa. 

(Continued  from  page  267.) 

We  have  now  traced  the  missionary  traveller 
through  a  series  of  exploratory  journeys  of  vast 
extent  and  almost  inappreciable  importance  ;  and, 
had  he  been  an  ordinary  man,  he  would,  at  this 
point,  have  terminated  his  toils  and  dangers.  But 
this  was  not  his  design.  Though  his  past  suffer- 
ings had  been  severe,  and  he  was  now  lying  ema- 
ciated upon  a  sick  bed — though  he  had  been  se- 
parated from  his  family  for  more  than  two  weary 
years,  and  the  tempting  opportunity  of  speedily  re- 
joining them  in  England  was  presented  to  him,  h( 
nevertheless  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Lin^ 
yanti,  and,  having  rested  there  for  a  season,  to 
commence  new  explorations  towards  the  east.  Two 
principal  inducements  led  him  to  this  determina- 
tion. First,  he  felt  that  his  honour  as  an  English- 
man and  a  christian  missionary  was  pledged  to  do 
his  utmost  to  convey  back  to  their  country  the  con 
fiding  people  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Loando, 
and  who  had  faithfully  fulfilled  their  engagement 
with  himself.  This  motive  would  have  sufficed; 
but  there  were  other,  and,  in  some  respects,  still 
higher  considerations,  which  shut  him  up  to 
course.  He  had  not  yet  secured  the  great  object 
of  all  his  previous  labours.  That  object,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  to  open  from  the  coast  a  pathway 
into  the  heart  of  Africa  for  commerce  and  Chris- 
tianity. Such  a  pathway,  indeed,  he  had  now  dis- 
covered ;  but  it  was  one  so  beset  with  difficulty 
and  danger,  as  to  preclude  the  hope  that,  by  its 
means,  the  future  elevation  and  happiness  of  the 
people  whom  it  was  his  aim  to  benefit,  would  be 
secured.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  his  work  was  not 
done,  and  he  prepared  to  press  back,  through 
hostile  tribes  and  pestilential  swamps,  that,  if  pos- 
sible, he  might  attain  the  summit  of  his  ambition. 
"  I  feel,"  he  writes,  "  that  the  work  to  which  I  set 
myself  is  only  half  accomplished.  The  way  out  to 
the  eastern  coast  may  be  less  difficult  than  I  have 
found  that  to  the  west.  If  I  succeed,  we  shall,  at 
least,  have  a  choice.  I  intend,  God  helping  me,  to 
go  down  the  Zambese  or  Leearabye  to  QuUlimane. 

.  .  .  If  I  cannot  succeed  I  shall  return  to 
Loando,  and  thence  embark  for  England." 

These  were  the  plans  and  purposes  which  largely 
occupied  Dr.  Livingston's  thoughts  during  his  con- 
strained sojourn  at  Loando.  But  many  weeks  of 
suffering  passed,  ere  he  could  prepare  for  the  great 
achievement  upon  which  his  heart  was  set.  Mean- 
while, his  native  companions  patiently  awaited  his 
recovery.  But  during  this  detention  they  had 
enough  to  engage  their  thoughts  and  time  in  the 
new  world  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  For 
some  time,  indeed,  before  they  reached  Loando, 
their  faith  in  Dr.  Livingston  had  been  rather  shaken 
by  the  warnings  of  the  people  west  of  Cassange, 
that  the  white  man  was  taking  them  to  the  sea  to 
sell  them  for  food  to  those  who  came  there  in  ships. 
When,  therefore,  they  saw  the  city,  and  still  more 
when  they  were  taken  on  board  the  British  cruisers 
lying  in  the  harbour,  they  were  at  first  filled  with 
awe  approaching  to  dread.  Though  unwilling  to 
believe  that  the  friend  of  their  chief  and  their  own 
friend  could  prove  their  deceiver  and  destroyer, 
they  could  not  for  a  time  shake  off  their  fears. 
But  on  going  on  board  the  vessels,  those  fears  were 
at  once  put  to  flight  by  the  hearty  welcome  they 


received  from  officers  and  seamen.  The  latter  were 
especially  forward  in  performing  friendly  offices  to 
their  wondering  visitors.  They  shook  them  by  the 
"  and,  jabbered  away  to  them  in  an  unknown  jar- 
on,  interspersed  with  many  a  hearty  peal  of 
laughter,  and,  what  proved  still  more  effective,  they 
bared  with  them  their  rations.  All  this  soon  put 
the  Barotse  at  ease  and  at  home.  Wishing  to  take 
back  to  their  country  some  of  the  wonderfial  and 
valuable  articles  they  saw  at  Loando,  they  hired 
themselves  for  wages  to  unload  a  collier,  and  they 
continued  to  work  for  a  month.  Then,  however, 
they  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  as  long  as  they 
live  they  will  not  cease  to  wonder  at  the  prodigious 
c^uantity  of  "stones  that  burn,"  which  a  single 
ship  could  contain.  Until  now,  moreover,  they 
imagined  that  their  canoes  were  the  finest  vessels, 
and  they  the  best  sailors  in  the  world,  but  they 
returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Leeambye  with  a 
marvellously  reduced  estimate  of  themselves  and 
their  marine.  But  that  which  appeared  most  to 
amaze  them  at  Loando,  was  the  discovery  that  the 
world  had  an  end.  On  their  return,  they  seemed 
as  if  they  were  never  weary  of  speaking,  or  theiij 
wondering  countrymen  of  hearing  them  upon  thi^ 
topic.  "  Our  fathers,"  said  they,  "told  us  that 
the  world  had  no  end.  But  they  were  wrong,  for 
as  we  travelled  on,  all  at  once  we  came  to  the 
world's  end,  and  the  world  said  to  ns,  'I'm  done. 
There's  no  more  of  me.  There's  nothing  but  sea!'  " 
And  these  references  to  Dr.  Livingston's  simple- 
minded  attendants  must  not  be  concluded  without 
another  quotation  from  one  of  his  letters,  which 
states  a  fact  equally  honourable  to  them  and  to 
him.  "  Though  compelled,"  he  writes,  "  to  part 
with  their  hard-won  earnings  in  Loando  for  food, 
on  our  way  home,  I  never  heard  a  murmur.  The 
report  they  gave  of  the  expedition,  both  in  public 
and  private,  and  their  very  kind  expressions  to- 
wards myself,  were  sufficiently  flattering." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  hospitality  and  friend- 
ship which  Dr.  Livingston  received  during  his  so; 
journ  in  Loando,  not  only  from  the  British  resident 
but  from  the  Bishop  of  Angola,  the  then  acting 
Governor  of  the  Province,  and  from  the  merchant! 
of  the  city.  His  native  attendants  also  shared  tha; 
kindness,  and,  enriched  with  various  useful  articlej 
furnished  to  them  by  their  guide,  and  with  prej 
sents  for  Sekeletu  and  themselves,  from  the  govi 
ernor  and  other  friends,  they  were  prepared  to  ra 
turn  to  the  banks  of  the  Leeambye,  filled  witi 
admiration  of  the  white  man's  country,  and  no* 
regarding  the  missionary  with  a  respect  borderin; 
upon  idolatry. 

We  have  yet  so  far  to  travel  with  our  adven- 
turous friend,  that  we  cannot  linger  longer  witl 
him  on  the  west  coast  than  to  state  that  what  he 
saw  there  led  him  to  form  a  very  high  estimate  o 
the  extreme  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  an( 
satisfied  him  that,  under  proper  cultivation,  fe? 
regions  would  prove  more  productive  than  the  pro 
vince  of  Angola.  Here  he  fcTund  that  the  Mochi 
coffee,  some  seeds  of  which  had  many  years  sine 
been  introduced  there  by  the  Jesuits,  had  so  pro 
pagated  itself  as  to  spread  300  miles  from  th 
coast,  where  he  met  with  it  growing  wild.  H 
states  that  its  cultivation  is  so  simple,  and  its  pre 
ductiveness  so  great,  that  any  one  with  ordinar 
energy,  by  merely  clearing  away  the  bush,  wouk 
in  a  short  time,  raise  large  crops  and  amass  a  foi 
tune.  While  at  Loando,  he  also  visited  severs 
"  extinct  convents"  and  dilapidated  churches,  wil 
other  traces  of  a  bygone  period,  the  most  valuab.  , 
of  which  was  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  whit  . 
many  of  the  people  owed  to  their  Portuguese  teacl  ' 
ers.  But  "  I  only  record,"  he  writes,  "  that  whic 
all  must  acknowledge  to  be  good  of  them. 
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not  touch  upon  scandal ;  you   will  find  plenty  of 
that  nearer  home." 

His  strength  being  recruited,  and  his  way  through 
Angola  prepared  for  him  by  the  considerate  ar- 
rangements of  the  Portuguese  government,  he  set 
out  on  his  return  journey  at  the  close  of  1854, 
greatly  refreshed  by  the  unbounded  kindness  he 
had  received,  and  elate  with  the  purpose  and  the 
prospect  of  the  mighty  achievement  still  before  him. 
So  far  eastward  as  the  Portuguese  authority  ex- 
tended,   Dr.  Livingston  was  able,  slowly  indeed, 
md  with  many  interruptions,  but  yet  with  compa- 
rative ease  and   safety,  to  pursue  his  course  to 
□assange.     But,  unlike  those  travellers  who  are 
satisfied  with  a  superficial  survey  of  the  regions 
trough  which  they  pass,  he  ascertained  and  re- 
iorded,  as  he  went  along,  the  latitude  and  longi- 
.ude  of  its  many  points,  so  as  to  make  the  way°of 
hose  who  succeeded  him  perfectly  plain.     "  When 
le  got  into   the   Portuguese  territory,"   says  thi 
Vstronomer-Royal  of  Cape  Town,  "  he  laid  down 
heir  most   important   places.     He  corrected  the 
naps  of  Angola  and  its  adjoining  districts,  which, 
i-amed  more  upon  native  reports  than  astronomical 
'bservations,  proved  to  be  singularly  erroneous. 
le  fixed  all  the  rivers  he  could  possibly  trace,  and 
ettled  the  confluence  of  their  principal  branches, 
nd  left  no  important  place  without  fixing  its  posi- 
ion."     These  invaluable  labours,  however,  with 
lie  numerous   detours  which  he  made  from  the 
irect  path  to  places  not  previously  visited,  and 
le  additional  observations  he  was  constantly  tak- 
ig,  greatly  retarded  his  progress.     But  far  worse 
bstructions   than   these    awaited    him    when    he 
Merged  from  Angola  into  the  country  occupied  by 
hiboque,  Bushinge,  and  Bangala  tribes,  of  whose 
ipidity  and  violence  he  had  had  experience  on  his 
revious  journey,  and  whose  character  would  have 
sterred  most  men  from  attempting  to  pass  throu.'h 
lem.     At  one  point  he  was  confronted  by  a  most 
rmidable  array  of  armed   men,  and  had  he  not 
'inced  great  self-possession  and  courage,  both  he 
id  his  people  would  have  been  stripped  of  provi- 
3ns  and  property,  and  most  probably  compelled 
return  to  Loando.     On  reaching  the  Casai,  most 
tortionate  demands  were  made  upon  him  as  the 
11  for  crossing  that  river.     A  bullock,  a  gun,  and 
man  were  the  lowest  terms  upon  which  he  and 
3  party  would  be  ferried  over  to  the  east  bank. 
Very  well,"  said  our  friend,  in  the  calmest  pos- 
)le  manner,  "  I  am  sorry  for  it.     What  will  you 
'  with  me  V     "  I  can't  say,"  replied  the  chief, 
jTOu  must  give  me  all  you  have  got."    Meanwhile, 
the  day  was  advancing,  the  chief,  aware  that,' 
thout  canoes,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  tra- 
ilers to  get  across,  secretly  ordered  his  people  to 
avey  them  all  away.     Without,  however,  giving 
3  wily  savage  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  de° 
;n  had  been  discovered,  one  of  Dr.  Livingston'; 
rty,  while  apparently  looking  with  easy°indif- 
ence  in  another  direction,  was  carefully  watching 
!  course  of  one  of  the  canoes  into  a  distant  creek 
the  river,  far,  as  it  was  supposed,  beyond  their 
ich.     Night   now   gathered    around    them,  the 
;ef  and  the  people  returned  to  their  tents,  and 
en  all  was  darkness  and  silence,  some  of  the 
rotse,   guided   by  their    keen-eyed    companion, 
althily  tracked  their  way  to  the  creek  where  the 
loe  was  hidden  ;  and  when  the  mofning  dawned, 
extortioner,  with  mortification  and  rage,  found' 
captives  free  and  far  beyond  his  reach,  'thouf'h 
canoe  had  been  safely  returned. 
But  soon  after  crossing  the  Casai,  Dr.  Livingston 
behind  him  every  unfriendly  native,  and,  to 
his  own  words,  was  "  at  home,  received  with 
husiasm  at  all  the  different  towns  and  villaires 
3ugh  which  he  passed,  and  wanted  for  nothing 


the  people  had  to  give."     Still,  he  remarks,  "  the 
Africans  are  all  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
trade.     We  found  great  difliculty  in  getting  past 
many  villages ;   every  artifice  was  employed  to  de- 
tain us,  that  we  might  purchase  our  suppers  from 
them."     It  was  not  until  the  12th  of  August  that 
Dr.  Livingston  reached  the  part  of  the  Barotse 
country,  about  800  miles  from  Loando,  where  he 
could  exchange  the  tedious  and  toilsome  mode  of 
transit  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  restricted,  for 
the  swift  flowing  river  and  the  light  canoe.     But 
ere  he  could  do  this,  canoes  had  to  be  constructed. 
This,  however,  was  soon  done,  and  in  ten  days  he 
most  joyfully  exchanged  term  firma  for  this  more 
free  and  easy  mode  of  transit.     His  mental  buoy 
ancy  was  thus  expressed  in  a  letter  penned  durinr 
his  detention  upon  the  banks  of  the  Leeba — "  Yot 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  my  men  are  all  iu 
high  spirits,  and  quite  prepared  for  another  trip, 
although,  as  we  have  had   to  sell  almost  every- 
thing for  food,  they  have  but  little  to  show  after 
their  long  absence  from  home." 

With  a  strong  current  in  their  favour,  the  pas 
sago  down  the  Leeambye  was  so  rapid  that,  in  about 
twenty-days.  Dr.  Livingston  and  his  party  reached 
Linyanti.  With  what  demonstrations  and  delight 
they  were  welcomed  there  by  Sekeletu  and  his 
people,  and  with  what  feelings  the  Makalolo  listened 
to  the  marvellous  tales  of  their  now  travelled  coun- 
trymen, may  be  easily  imagined.  Prior  to  this 
their  visitor  was,  in  their  eyes,  a  most  extraordi- 
nary personage,  but  now  he  was  far  more  exalted 
than  ever. 

(To  bs  continued.) 


For  "  The  Frionil." 

[The  following  extract  from  Isaac  Penington's 
works,  would  probably  be  read  with  interest  by 
many  who  have  not  a  copy  of  his  works  : — ] 

To  give  a  plain  account  of  this  thing,  as  it  pleaseth 
the  Lord  to  open  my  heart  at  this  time,  in  love 
and  good-will  to  satisfy  and  remove  prejudices 
where  it  may  be  :   thus  it  is  in  brief. 
First.  That  which  God  hath  given  us  the  expe- 
rience of,  (after  our  great  loss  in  the  literal  know- 
ledge of  things,)  and  that  which  he  hath  given  us 
to  testify  of,  is  the  mystery,  the  hidden  life,  the 
inward  and  spiritual  appearance  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  revealing  his  power  inwardly, 
destroying  enemies   inwardly,    and    working   his 
work  inwardly  in  the  heart.     Oh,  this  was  the 
joyful  sound  to  our  souls,  even  the  tidings  of  the 
"■■ising  of  that  inward  life  and  power,  which  could 
'  this !     Now  this  spiritual  appearance  of  his, 
was    after   his    appearance  in   flesh,    and   is  the 
standing  and  lasting  dispensation  of  the  gospel, 
even  the  appearance  of  Christ  in   his  Spirit  and 
power  inwardly,  in  the  hearts  of  his.     So  that 
minding  this,  and  being  faithful  in  this  respect, 
mind  our  peculiar  work,  and   are  faithful  in  that 
which  God  hath  peculiarly  called  us  to,  and  re- 
quired of  us. 

Secondly.  There  is  not  that  need  of  publishing 
the  other,  as  formerly  was.  The  historical  rela- 
tion concerning  Christ,  is  generally  believed,  and 
received  by  all  sorts  that  pretend  to  Christianity. 
His  death,  his  miracles,  his  rising,  his  ascending, 
his  interceding,  &c.,  is  generally  believed  by  all 
people  :  but  the  mystery  they  miss  of,  the  hidden 
"fe,  they  are  not  acquainted  with;  but  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  their  literal 
owning  and  acknowledging  of  these  things. 

Thirdly.  The  acknowledging  of  these,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  mystery,  is  not  sufficient  to 
bring  them  unto  God  :  for  many  set  up  that  which 
they  gather    and  comprehend  from  the  relation 


concerning  the  thing,  instead  of  the  thing  itself: 
and  so  never  come  to  a  sense  of  their  need  of  the 
thing  itself;  nay,  not  so  far,  as  rightly  to  seek  after 
It.  And  so,  many  are  builders,  and  many  are 
built  up  very  high  in  religion,  in  a  way  of  notion 
and  practice,  without  acquaintance  with  the  Rock 
of  A^es,  without  the  true  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  foundation  and  corner-stone.  My 
meaning  is,  they  have  a  notion  of  Christ  to  be  the 
Rock,  a  notion  of  him  to  be  the  foundation  stone  : 
but  never  come  liviugly  to  feel  him  the  Rock,  to 
feel  him  the  foundation  stone  inwardly  laid  in 
their  hearts,  and  themselves  made  living  stones  in 
him,  and  built  upon  him,  the  main  and  fundamen- 
tal stone.  Where  is  this  to  be  felt,  but  within  ? 
And  they  that  feel  this  within,  do  they  not  feel 
Christ  within  ?  And  can  any  that  feel  him  within, 
deny  him  to  bo  within,  the  strength  of  life,  and  the 
hope  of  glory  ?  Well,  it  is  true  once  more,  (spirit- 
ually now,  as  well  as  formerly  literally) : — "  the 
stone  which  the  builders  refused,  (Christ  within,  the 
builders  of  tliis  age  refuse,)  is  become  the  head  of 
the  corn6r,"  who  knits  together  his  sanctified  body, 
his  living  body,  the  church,  in  this  our  day,  more 
gloriously  than  in  former  ages  and  generations, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  our  God. 

Fourthly.   The  mystery,  the  hidden  life,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  in  spirit,  comprehends  the  other; 
and  the  other  is  not  lost  or  denied,  but  found  in  it, 
and  there  discerned  and  acknowledged  more  clearly 
and  abundantly.     It  was  to  be  after  it,  and  com- 
prehends that  which  went  before  it.     Paul  did  not 
lose  anything  of  the  excellent  knowledge  of  Christ, 
when  he  said  :  "  Henceforth  know  we  no  more  af- 
ter the  flesh ;  yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  yet  henceforth  know  we  him  no 
more."     If  he  did  not  know  Christ  after  the  flesh, 
how  did  he  know  him  ?     Why,  as  the  Father  in- 
wardly revealed  him.     He  knew  him  in  his  Spirit 
and  power.     He  knew  his  death  inwardly,  he  knew 
his  resurrection  inwardly,  he  knew  the  Spirit,  the 
virtue,  the  life,  the  power  of  it  inwardly.  He  knew 
the  thing  in  the  mystery  in  his  own  Jieart.     0  pre- 
cious knowledge  !     0  the  excellency  of  this  know- 
ledge of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ !  do  I 
now  deny  or  slight  the  outward  ?     No.     What  is 
the  outward  most  exact  literal  knowledge  without 
this  ?     But  what  then  :    I  have  it  here,  and  I  have 
the  inward  feeling  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  how  it  dwelt 
in  him,  how  it  wrought  in  him,  and  of  what  won- 
derful value  all  his  actions  and  obedience  were,  in 
and  through  the  virtue  of  this  Spirit.     Was  Abra- 
ham offering  his  son  so  precious  in  God's  eye  ?     O 
then,  what  is  this !     Never  was  such  a  body  so 
sanctified,    so   prepared  :   never  such  a   sacrifice 
ofiered.     0,  the  infinite  worth  and  value  of  it !  For 
by  the  inward  life  and  teachings  of  God's  Spirit, 
am  I  taught  and  made  able  to  value  that  glorious 
outward  appearance,  and  manifestation  of  the  life 
and  power  of  God  in  that  heavenly  flesh,  (as  in  my 
heart,  I  have  often  called  it,)  for  the  life  so  dwelt 
in  it,  that  it  was  even  one  with  it.     Yet  still  it  was 
a  vail,  and  the  mystery  was  the  thing  ;  and  the 
eye  of  life  looks  through  the  vail  into  the  mystery, 
and  passes  through  it,  as  I  may  say,  as  to  the  out- 
ward, that  it  may  behold  its  glory  in  the  inward. 
And  here  the  flesh  of  Christ,  the  vail,  is  not  lost, 
but  is  found  and  known  in  its  glory  in  the  inward. 
Be  not  off'ended  at  me,  0  tender-hearted  reader, 
for  I  write  in  love,  things  true,  according  to  the 
nward  feeling  and  demonstration  of  God's  Spirit, 
though  not  easy  perhaps  to  be  understood  at  pre- 
sent by  thee  :  but  in  due  time  the  Lord  can  make 
them  manifest  to  thee  ;  if  thou  in  uprightness  and 
tenderness  of  heart,  and  in  thesilcjice  of  the  Jleshly 
part,  wait  upon  him."  Isaac  Pemngton. 

P.  S.  "  And  I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city,  New 
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Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven, 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  And 
I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying.  Behold, 
the  tabernacle  of  God  is  -with  man,  and  he  will 
dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and 
God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God. 

"And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes :  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain  :  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away.  And 
he  that  sat  upon  the  throne,  said,  Behold,  I  will 
make  all  things  new.  And  he  said  unto  me, 
Write  :  for  these  words  are  true  and  faithful. 

"And  he  said  unto  me.  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  I  will 
give  unto  him  that  is  athirst,  of  the  fountain  of  the 
water  of  life  freely.  He  that  overcometh,  shall 
inherit  all  things  :  and  /  ivill  he  Ms  God,  and  he 
shall  be  my  son."  Kev.  xxi.,  2  to  7.  S.  M. 

I.  Penington  queries— Have  ye  known  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem,  and  are  ye  come  to  it,  as  the 
christians  were  in  the  apostles'  days  ?  Heb.  sii.,  22 
to  25. 

"But  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels.  To  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  First-born, 
which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God,  the 
Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  and  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  co- 
venant, and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speak' 
eth  better  things  than  that  of  Abel.  See  that  ye 
refuse  not  him  that  speaketh.  For  if  they  escaped 
not  who  refused  him  that  spake  on  earth,  much 
more  shall  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away  from 
him  that  speaketh  from  heaven." 


For  "  The  Friend." 


BIOGRAPniCAl  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

MARY    MAKRIOTT. 

(Continued  from  page  208.) 

The  certificate  granted  by  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting  to  ]Mary  Foulke  for  this  journey,  was  brief. 
It  was  addressed  to  Friends  of  Barbadoes,  New 
England  and  elsewhere.  After  stating  her  concern, 
it  adds  :  "  These  are  to  certify  you,  that  after  a 
deliberate  consideration,  and  weighing  our  said 
Friend's  proposal,  her  husband  consenting,  we  have 
unity  with  her  and  her  concern,  believing  she  is 
under  the  constraint  of  the  love  of  God.  Our 
prayers  go  with  her  for  her  success  and  satisfac- 
tion in  this  great  undertaking,  and  a  safe  return 
among  us,  where  her  testimony  is  of  good  service, 
and  her  life  savoury."  This  certificate  bore  date 
the  Tenth  mo.  28th,  1739.  She  and  her  compa- 
nion, Hannah  Cooper,  soon  after  sailed  for  Bar- 
badoes, where  they  had  good  service.  They  re- 
mained in  that  island,  labouring  as  the  Truth  led 
them,  until  the  close  of  the  Second  month,  1740. 
Of  Mary  Foulkc's  service,  the  Friends  there  certi- 
fied :  "  Her  visit  has  been  very  seasonable  and  ac- 
ceptable to  us,  being  attended  with  a  tender  and 
careful  conversation,  agreeable  to  Truth;  as  her 
exercise  and  service  in  the  ministry  has  been  com- 
fortable and  edifying ;  so  that  we  should  have  been 
glad  of  her  longer  stay  among  us." 

Taking  a  passage  to  Boston,  the  two  Friends 
then  laboured  for  several  months  through  New 
England.  Portsmouth  Monthly  Meeting,  held  Sixth 
month  26th,  1740,  certify  their  unity  with  Mary, 
and  that  she  had  visited  most  meetings  in  those 
parts,  they  add :  "  Her  ministry  is  attended  with  a 
good  degree  of  the  power  of  the  gospel."  Flushing 
Monthly  Meeting,  held   Seventh  mo.  4th,  after 


stating  that  she  had  attended  the  late  Quarterly 
Meeting  on  Long  Island  and  several  other  meetings, 
say  :  "  When  concerned  to  speak,  it  has  been  to 
our  comfort  and  satisfaction." 

Returning  to  her  family  in  peace  from  this  visit, 
Mary  Foulke  continued  a  diligent  labourer  about 
home.  She  soon  after  was  called  on  to  resign  up  her 
beloved  husband,  Cadwallader,  who,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  removed  by  death. 

On  the  31st  of  Eleventh  month,  1744,  she  was 
married  to  Thomas  Marriott,  a  valuable  elder  and 
useful  citizen  of  the  Falls,  Bucks  county.  Remov- 
ing to  her  new  home,  we  still  can  find  trace  of  her 
industry  in  her  heavenly  Master's  service.  But 
her  day's  work  was  nearly  accomplished.  On  the 
1st  day  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1747,  she  was  again 
left  a  widow,  and  on  the  15th,  just  two  weeks  after, 
her  blessed  Saviour  released  her  from  further  suf- 
fering and  service. 

REBECCA   BRYAN. 

This  Friend,  the  second  wife  (afterwards  the 
widow)  of  Thomas  Bryan,  of  Burlington  Monthly 
Meeting,  was  a  useful  woman  in  the  church,  and 
an  acceptable  minister  of  the  gospel.  She  laboured 
in  her  Master's  service  for  many  years,  but  we  have 
little  record  of  her  works  of  faith,  and  labours  of  love. 
There  are  many  indications  that  she  possessed  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  her  friends,  and  that  when 
she  died  Second  mo.  6th,  1747,  the  church  mili- 
tant felt  that  it  had  sustained  a  loss.  A  few  days 
before  her  death,  she  told  a  friend  "  that  she  had 
great  peace  in  having  served  God  according  to  the 
best  of  her  ability,  and  that  He  now  owned  her 
with  his  living  presence."  Thus,  in  peace  with  her 
Saviour,  and  in  unity  with  the  church,  she  finished 
her  course  on  earth. 

BENJAMIN  JONES. 

Benjamin  Jones,  a  useful  elder  of  Springfield 
Meeting,    New   Jersey,   deceased   in  the  Second 


JOSEPH  MENDENHALl. 

Joseph  Mendenhall,  a  serviceable  man  in  many 
respects,  and  an  elder  of  Kennett  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, deceased,  1748. 

MARY    NORRIS. 

Mary  Lloyd,  daughter  of  that  estimable  citizen, 
valuable  Friend  and  minister  of  Christ,  Thomas 
Llo^yd,  was  born  in  Wales,  1674.  In  the  year 
1694,  she  was  married,  in  Philadelphia,  to  baac 
Norris,  with  whom  she  lived  in  love  and  near  reli- 
gious fellowship  many  years.  Having  fourteen 
children,  her  proper  place  of  labour  for  many 
years  was  much  at  home,  yet  being  well  qualified 
for  usefulness  in  religious  Society,  she  was  often 
employed  therein. 

In  her  latter  days,  she  was  appointed  an  elder, 
but  appears  in  a  few  years  to  have  become  too 
infirm  to  get  much  to  meeting.  She  deceased 
Third  mo.  1st,  1748.  Her  friends  say,  she  was  "  of  a 
kind,  tender  and  hospitable  disposition,  which  ren- 
dered her  beloved  and  esteemed.  She  died  in 
unity  with  Friends."    She  was  aged  about  72  years. 

ELIZABETH    EVANS. 

Elizabeth  Evans,  of  Evesham,  New  Jersey,  the 
widow  of  William  Evans,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  was  "  a  zealous  woman,  much  concerned 
for  the  rising  generation.  She  had  a  public  testi- 
mony to  bear,  which  was  innocent  and  accept- 
able." 

Her  death  took  place  during  the  year  1748,  and 
according  to  her  memorial,  she  "  hath  left  a  good 
name  behind  her." 

(To  1)B  continued.) 


THE  YISIBLE  CREATION. 
The  God  of  nature  and  of  grace 

In  all  his  works  appears 
His  goodness  through  the  earth  we  trace, 

His  grandeur  in  the  spheres. 

Behold  this  fair  and  fertile  globe, 

By  Him  in  wisdom  planned ; 
'Twas  He  who  girded,  like  a  robe, 

The  ocean  round  the  land. 

Lift  to  the  firmament  yonr  eye — 

Thither  His  path  pursue; 
His  glory,  boundless  as  the  sky, 

O'erwhelms  the  wondering  view. 

The  forests  in  His  strength  rejoice ; 

Hark  !  on  the  evening  breeze, 
As  once  of  old  Jehovah's  voice 

Is  heard  among  the  trees. 

Here,  on  the  Hills,  He  feeds  bis  herds ; 

His  flocks  in  yonder  plains ; 
His  praise  is  warbled  by  the  birds  : 

— Oh  could  we  catch  their  strains, 

Mount  with  the  lark,  and  bear  our  song 

Up  to  the  gates  of  light  I 
Or,  with  the  nightingale,  prolong 

Our  numbers  through  the  night! 

His  blessings  fall  in  plenteous  showers 

Upon  the  lap  of  earth. 
That  teems  with  foliage,  fruits  and  flowers. 

And  rings  with  infant  mirth. 

If  God  hath  made  this  world  so  fair, 

Where  sin  and  death  abound  ; 
How  beautiful  beyond  compare, 

Will  Paradise  be  found  I  Montgomery. 


From  tlio  Cliristian  Advocate. 

Tradition  of  the  Death  of  the  Apostles. 

Matthew  is  supposed  to  have  suifered  martyi 
dom,  or  was  put  to  death  by  the  sword  at  the  cit 
of  Ethiopia. 

Mark  was  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Ales 
andria  in  Egypt,  till  he  expired. 

Luke  was  hanged  upon  an  olive  tree  in  Greeci 

John  was  put  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil  i 
Rome,  and  escaped  death.  He  afterwards  died 
natural  death  at  Ephesus,  in  Asia. 

James  the  Great  was  beheaded  at  Jerusalem. 

James  was  thrown  from  a  pinnacle  or  wing 
the  Temple,  and  then  beaten  to  death  with  a  fuller 
club. 

Philip  was  hanged  up  against  a  pillar  at  Hierli 
polls,  a  city  of  Phrygia. 
■  Bartholomew  was  flayed  alive,  by  the  commai 
of  a  barbarous  king. 

Andrew  was  bound  to  a  cross,  whence  he  pread 
ed  to  the  people  till  he  expired. 

Thomas  was  run  through  the  body  by  a  land 
near  Malipan,  in  the  East  Indies. 

Jude  was  shot  to  death  by  arrows. 

Simeon  Zelotes  was  crucified  in  Persia. 

Matthias  was  first  stoned  and  then  beheaded. 


Attachment  of  Differ e7it  Animals  to  each  oth 
— Animals  of  different  species  are  capable  of  fori 
ing  attachments  for  each  other.  I  have  heard  t 
late  Governor  Brooks  relate  an  affecting  anecd( 
of  this  kind : 

When  the  American  army  in  the  Revolution  1 
at  Valley  Forge,  during  the  inclement  winter 
1779-80,  the  stable  of  the  Governor,  then  a  ( 
lonel  in  the  army,  was  tenanted  by  three  inhal 
ants,  of  species  the  most  diverse,  but  of  affectii 
the  most  cordial  and  united — a  horse,  a  dog,  a 
a  drake.  No  sooner  did  the  horse  lie  down 
night,  than  the  dog  came  and  lay  close  at  his  si 
then  the  drake  as  invariably  crept  into  the  li' 
oval  nest  created  by  the  dog  s  legs,  head,  and  bo 
In  this  position  they  passed  the  cold  winter  nig 
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and  were  invariably  found  by  the  servant  the  next 
morning.  The  dog  aud  the  drake  became  devoted 
friends.  At  the  close  of  every  meal  they  resorted 
to  the  colonel's  quarters  to  be  fed,  and  the  shaking 
of  the  table  cloth  was  a  signal  for  a  race  between 
the  dog  and  drake,  which  would  arrive  first  and 
get  the  nicest  bits  of  their  common  repast.  Usually 
the  race  was  a  pretty  even  one,  the  drake  making 
up  for  the  shortness  of  his  legs  by  the  activity  of 
his  wings. 

At  length,  however,  there  came  a  deep  light  snow. 
At  noon,  the  table  cloth  was  shaken  as  usual,  and 
the  dog  commenced  the  race  of  bounding  through 
the  snow,  and  was  soon  near  his  dinner.  Not  so 
with  the  drake.  He  commenced  his  usual  career 
with  great  impetuosity,  but  soon  began  to  tumble 
from  one  hole  into  another,  until  he  became  ex- 
hausted. But  what  did  the  dog  do?  Did  he  rush 
on  and  devour  his  meal  alone?  By  no  means.  He 
missed  his  companion,  looked  behind,  and  saw  him 
struggling  in  the  snow ;  he  galloped  back,  took  the 
drake  gently  in  his  mouth  and  bore  him  off  to 
share  the  meal  of  his  noble-minded  companion. — 
Dr.  Burnap. 


"letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

{Continued  from  page  235.) 
City  of  Paris,  France,  Dec.  2,  1852 

I  made  a  short  excursion  from  London  to  Paris 
in  October,  and  have  again  visited  it.  I  shall 
combine  the  impressions  received  then  with  those 
made  since,  and  give  them  in  one  view.  Paris, 
the  great  centre  of  wealth  and  population,  is  the 
London  of  France ;  but  it  difters  in  this  circum' 
stance,  that  it  is  not  London  enveloped  in  smoke 
On  the  contrary  it  is  something  which  can  be 
easily  seen ;  and  of  which  some  estimate  can  be 
formed  at  a  single  glance. 

It  was  a  clear,  bright  day  in  October,  when  I 
ascended  the  lofty  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  or  rather 
of  what  was  once  the  Pantheon,  but  now,  by  a  very 
proper  restoration  of  its  ancient  name,  the  church 
of  St.  Genevieve.  The  ascent  is  more  than  two 
hundred  feet.  There  were  others  who  went  up 
with  me  ;  but  I  did  not  know  them  ;  and  I  stood 
and  meditated  alone.  It  was  a  newposition;  new 
to  the  eye  and  new  to  the  heart. 

As  I  cast  my  eye  around  and  below  me,  to  the 
objects  near  at  hand  and  those  in  the  distance — on 
the  island  of  the  early  Parisii,  which  they  beauti- 
fully called  "  the  dwelling  of  the  waters,"  on  the 
winding  Seine,  the  Seine  more  beautiful  though 
less  magnificent  and  mercantile  than  the  Thames, 
— on  the  twin  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  which  have 
lifted  their  lofty  heads  for  centuries,^on  the  colos- 
sal pile  of  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalids,  where  sleep 
the  ashes  of  Napoleon, — on  the  Louvre,  the  Lux- 
embourg, and  the  Tuileries,  those  ancient  residen- 
ces of  kings, — on  the  "  Champ  de  Jlars,"  the  place 
of  military  assemblages  and  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
— beholding  everywhere,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  streets,  squares,  places  of  business,  public 
gardens,  ancient  walls, hospitals,  prisons,  churches, 
schools  of  learning,  monumental  pillars,  triumphal 
arches,  in  all  varieties  of  architecture,  in  all  de- 
grees of  newness  and  decay,  bounded  in  one  direc- 
tion by  the  imposing  summit  of  Blontmartre,  and 
in  another  by  that  wonderful  city  of  the  dead,  the 
cemetery  of  Pere  le  Chaise, — I  felt,  with  these  vast 
and  multiplied  objects  before  me,  that  I  was  look- 
ing down,  not  only  upon  one  of  the  great  combined 
works  of  art  and  nature,  not  only  upon  a  mighty 
panorama  of  living  and  present  existence,  but  upon 
a  vast  map  of  the  past,  inscribed  and  legible  every- 
where, with  a  thousand  years  of  human  history. 

I  came  down  thoughtfully.  Such  a  scene  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  inward  mind,  still 


more  strongly  than  to  the  sight  of  the  outward  sen- 
ses. I  crossed  the  bridge  De  la  Concorde  ;  and 
passing  near  the  great  Egyptian  obelisk,  went  to 
the  Hotel  de  la  Teraasse,  in  the  street  Kivoli. 
Meurice's  Hotel,  which  is  a  great  resort  of  Ameri- 
can travellers,  was  full. 

Day  after  day  I  walked  abroad.  I  had  no  let- 
ters of  introduction,  not  being  willing  to  occasion 
any  unnecessary  trouble  to  any  one  ;  and  I  knew 
not  an  individual  in  Paris, — not  one  in  all  the  wide 

of  existence  that  was  floating  around  me.  But 
there  was  no  want  of  instruction  ;  no  want  of  in- 
terest. The  history  of  Paris  was  engraven  on  my 
memory ;  and  at  every  step  I  found  the  records 
and  evidences  of  its  correctness.  And  besides,  he 
who  has  the  living  eyes  of  the  Aeart,  even  if  he  is 
without  personal  acquaintances,  and  cannot  even 
speak  the  language  of  the  people,  will  still  be  able 
to  recognize  the  features  of  humanity,  and  to  find 
a  brother  in  a  strange  land. 

One  day  I  was  walking  near  the  bridge  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  The  bridge  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  architec- 
ture ;  but  it  is  a  memorial  of  bloodshed.  Wishing 
to  make  some  inciuiries,  I  addressed  in  broken 
French  an  old  man  who  happened  to  be  near.  He 
perceived  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  politely  an- 
swered me  in  English,  which  gave  me  pleasure.  I 
took  the  liberty  to  ask  him  who  he  was.  He  said 
his  name  was  Paulin ;  that  he  hved  in  a  narrow 
street  not  far  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  wars  of  the  Emperor.  He  was 
poor ;  his  wife  worked  out  daily  for  her  bread  : 
and  as  for  himself  he  did  what  he  could  ;  and  hav 
ing  learnt  some  English  during  the  Emperor'i 
wars,  he  was  happy  in  being  able  sometimes  to  earn 
a  little,  no  matter  how  small  a  sum,  by  acting  as  a 
servant  or  guide  to  gentlemen  from  England 
America.  He  showed  me  a  paper,  speaking  very 
highly  of  him,  and  signed  by  his  commander  when 
he  left  the  army.  The  old  man's  looks,  aided  by 
his  gray  hairs  and  tottering  step,  plead  earnestly  in 
his  favour ;  and  we  were  not  long  in  making  a  bar- 
gain. And  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  was  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  that  a  "  peace  man"  from  Ame- 
rica, (as  those  are  called  there,  whose  convictions 
lead  them  to  distrust  and  discredit  the  right  and 
expedience  of  war,)  should  be  walking  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  arm  in  arm,  with  an  old  soldier  of 
Napoleon. 

The  old  man  asked  me  where  I  wished  to  go.  I 
told  him  I  wished  to  find  the  church  of  St.  Sulpi- 
tius  and  the  seminary  connected  with  it.  He  look- 
ed doubtfully  ;  and  said  it  was  a  place  somewhat 
out  of  his  knowledge ;  and  wished  to  know  if  there 
was  anything  there  which  particularly  attracted 
my  attention.  I  replied  I  believed  it  was  an  in- 
teresting spot  on  some  other  accounts  ;  but  that  I 
was  particularly  desirous  of  seeing  it,  because  St. 
Sulpitius  was  associated  with  the  early  life  and  ed- 
ucation of  the  good  Fenelon.  The  old  soldier's  re- 
collections and  mine  were  a  little  out  of  harmony. 
He  knew  the  Emperor — the  names  and  persons  of 
Ney,  Soult  and  Blacdonald,  were  familiar  to  him; 
but  like  too  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  either  had 
not  known  or  had  forgotten  Fenelon. 

After  a  long  walk,  however,  which  was  diversi- 
fied with  some  interesting  conversations,  we  were 
able  to  reach  the  place.  I  told  my  companion 
that  I  felt  at  home  here  ;  and  that  for  half  au  hour 
or  more  I  could  excuse  him  from  the  trouble  of  at- 
tendance, and  that  he  might  employ  himself  in  any 
manner  he  thought  proper.  I  went  into  the  church, 
and  found  people  assembled  there  in  the  act  of  re- 
ligious worship.  I  sat  down ;  and  allowed  my 
feelings,  in  harmony  with  the  place  and  its  associ- 
ations, to  take  the  channel  of  religious  recollection 
and  sentiment.      The  seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius, 


which  seemed  to  have  been  rebuilt  at  a  recent  pe- 
riod, is  near  the  church.  At  a  little  distance,  in  a 
circular  niche  of  a  square  column  ascending  from 
the  fountain  of  St.  Sulpitius,  there  is  an  imposing 
statue  of  Fenelon.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  know, 
order  to  induce  feelings  of  great  interest,  that  it 
was  here,  in  this  interesting  locality  and  among 
these  walls  dedicated  to  religion  and  science,  that 
Fenelon  had  dwelt ;  that  here  the  powers  of  his 
mind  were  unfolded  and  strengthened  ;  and  that  it 
was  a  place  which  he  ever  held  dear  in  his  grate- 
ful recollections ;  Fenelon,  admired  for  his  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  but  who  is  still  more  dear  to 
men  and  to  nations  for  the  inspirations  of  his  expan- 
sive and  benevolent  love.  *  *  * 
Giving  a  signal  to  the  old  soldier,  to  whom  my 
feelings  seemed  an  entire  mystery,  and  once  more 
putting  myself  under  his  direction,  I  asked  him  to 
guide  me  to  any  objects  of  special  interest  in  that 
part  of  the  city.  His  countenance  kindled  up,  and 
he  proposed,  obviously  with  a  feeling  of  conscious 
pleasure,  a  visit  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon. 

(To  be  continueil.) 


From  the  Christian  Advocate. 

Meeting  of  the  Jews  for  Inqniring  into  Christianity. 

Headers  of  New  York  papers  must  have  seen 
published  invitations  to  Jews  to  meet  on  Sunday 
evenings  at  the  Mission  Chapel,  in  Centre  street, 
near  White  street,  to  discuss  the  doctrines  and 
claims  of  Christianity.  Messrs.  Lederer  and  Epstein, 
who  have  invited  the  meetings,  and  have  the  direc- 
tion of  them,  are  converted  Jews,  intimate  with 
the  feelings  of  their  brethren,  of  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham, and  earnestly  bent  on  making  them  acquaint- 
ed with  the  gospel.  Their  calls  have  been  attended 
to  by  numbers,  and  the  discussions  which  have 
already  occurred,  have  proved  interesting  in  a  high 
degree.  Those  gentlemen  take  the  ground  that 
Christianity  is  the  true  Judaism,  averring  that 
Christ  is  the  Messiah,  that  he  came  to  fulfil  the 
law,  and  that  the  proofs  are  sufficient.  At  one  of 
the  first  meetings,  Mr.  Epstein  read  from  Bishop 
Mcllvaine's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  to  which 
objections  were  invited,  and  in  replies  made  to  such 
as  were  advanced,  great  readiness  was  displayed, 
with  a  kind  spirit,  and  much  fairness  in  argument 
on  both  sides. 

It  is  very  impressive  thus  to  see  the  discus- 
sions revived  of  which  we  find  notices  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  one  can  hardly  listen  an  hour 
without  receiving  a  deep  conviction,  that  the  best 
method  has  been  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  an 
object  so  interesting  to  every  christian.  Jews  can- 
not be  got  into  our  usual  places  of  worship,  but 
come  to  these  assemblies. 


A  Successful  War. — In  the  Seven  Years  War 
so  called,  which  originated  between  the  English 
and  the  French  about  some  uninhabited  and  worth- 
less lands  in  Canada,  and  embroiled  all  Europe, 
the  English  boasted  of  their  remarkable  successes, 
as  thus  : — They  captured  or  destroyed  one  hun- 
dred ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  ac- 
quired sixty  millions  in  prize  money ;  but  then,  in 
achieving  all  this,  they  sacrificed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  lives,  and  expended  five  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  I  A  singular  success 
this  !  A  few  more  such  successful  wars  would 
ruin  most  nations.  It  would  in  most  instances 
surely  be  cheaper,  as  well  as  more  humane,  to  pur- 
chase peace  before  war  is  waged.  And  yet  we 
hear  men  blustering  about  war  as  if  it  were  mere 
pastime,  or  a  certain  means  of  profit  and  aggran- 
dizement.    War  is    both    the    curse    and  folly  of 
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nations.  It  originates  in  petty  passions  for  the 
most  part,  and  after  the  belligerents  on  both  sides 
are  well  pummeled  and  fleeced,  they  accept  terms 
of  peace  which  are  little  more  advantageous  than 
those  attainable  before  the  fighting  commenced. 

From  the  London  Examiner. 

The  Cold  of  California  and  Australia. 

The  gold  mines  of  California  began  to  be  work- 
ed effectively  in  1848  :  those  of  Australia  in  1851, 
and  both  together  are  believed  to  have  furnished 
the  world  with  a  supply,  up  to  the  present  time,  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  sterling,  each 
of  them  yielding  annually  to  the  value  of  about 
twelve  millions.  It  would  appear  at  first  sight 
that,  contrary  to  what  took  place  on  the  discovery 
of  the  American  mines  in  the  16th  century,  the 
world  has  been  replenished  of  late  years  with  gold 
alone ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  production 
of  gold  has  caused  a  nearly  corresponding  produc- 
tion of  silver.  This  fact  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  two  metals  having  preserved  very  nearly  their 
previous  relative  values  of  about  fifteen  to  one,  the 
difference  in  favour  of  silver  not  exceeding  five 
per  cent.  This  difference  of  course,  acts  as  a  pre- 
mium for  its  production.  That  premium  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  adequate  had  not  a  new  sup- 
ply of  quicksilver  been  furnished  by  California,  al- 
most at  the  same  time  with  its  gold.  The  produc- 
tion of  silver  in  the  most  fertile  mines  is  effected  by 
amalgamation,  and  the  quantity  yielded  depends 
almost  wholly  on  the  price  of  mercury;  and  so  pro- 
ductive and  free  are  the  mines  of  California  in  this 
metal,  that  the  old  monopoly  price  of  4s.  6d.  a  pound 
has  fallen  to  Is.  id.  Deducting  the  small  amount 
of  five  per  cent.,  it  is  certain,  then,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  silver  has  kept  pace  with  the  gold,  and  con- 
sequently, that  for  the  last  eight  years  the  world 
has  been  furnished  with  an  additional  supply  of 
the  precious  metals,  to  the  value  of  about  £"243,- 
750,000. 

What  then,  hasbeen  the  effect  of  this  vast  and  also 
sudden  increase  of  the  precious  metals  on  the  in- 
dustry of  the  world  ?  Judging  from  what  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  from  the  influx  of 
American  gold  in  the  16th  century,  their  value 
ought  to  have  fallen  to  not  less  than  one-third  part 
of  their  previous  value,  while  every  object  they  re- 
presented ought  to  have  risen  to  three  times  their 
former  price.  That  was  certainly  the  apprehension 
entertained  on  the  first  announcement  of  the  Cali- 
fornia gold.  The  annuitant  was  to  have  received 
in  real  value  only  6s.  Bd.  for  his  pound,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  were  to 
have  been  paid  off  in  a  depreciated  money.  No 
such  effect  has  followed.  The  additional  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  has  stimulated  the  industry 
of  the  world,  and  in  fact  produced  an  amount  of 
wealth,  in  representing  which  they  have  b 
themselves,  as  it  were,  absorbed.  It  is  true  there 
has  been  a  rise,  often  a  large  one,  in  the  cost  of 
many  articles,  but  in  no  case  to  the  enormous 
amount  which  the  public  dreaded.  When  a  rise 
has  taken  place,  it  is  easily  traceable  to  special 
causes,  generally  to  the  supply  not  keeping  pac 
with  that  demand  which  the  increased  power  of  the 
consumer — the  joint  result  of  gold  and  free  trade 
— has  given  rise  to.  In  every  kind  of  corn  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  of  price  caused  by  a  series 
of  bad  or  indifferent  harvests  throughout  Europe, 
as  well  as  by  increased  consumption.  In  animal 
food  there  has  been  an  increase  of  price  of  at  least 
50  per  cent.  In  cotton  wool,  the  increase  of  price 
from  1848  to  1856  has  been  20  per  cent. ;  in  flax, 
30  per  cent. ;  in  coffee,  above  50  per  cent. ;  but  in 
Russian  hemp  only  4^  per  cent. ;  and  in  tea,  not- 
withstanding the  civil  war  that  rages  in  the  produc- 


ing country,  no  more  than  12  per  cent.  The  price 
of  Chinese  silk  has  risen  no  less  than  70  per  cent., 
the  special  and  acknowledged  cause  of  which  is  the 
failure  in  the  silk  crops  of  France  and  Italy. 

At  the  same  time,  in  some  other  staple  articles, 
in  which,  from  their  nature,  the  supply  has  been 
juickly  able  to  meet  the  demand,  there  has  been 
either  no  increase  of  price  at  all,  or  a  positive  decline. 
Thus  the  price  of  English  bar  iron  is  exactly  the 
same  now  as  it  was  in  1848.  The  wealth  of  the 
world  must  have  vastly  increased  for  the  last  eight 
years  to  keep  pace,  as  it  evidently  has  done,  with 
the  vast  increase  in  the  precious  metals.  Some 
evidence  of  this  is  easily  produced.  Our  own  ex- 
ports have  been  doubled,  or  increased  from  the 
value  of  £50,000,000  to  £100,000,000.  The  dif- 
ference in  this  case  alone  would  account  for  more 
than  one-fifth  of  all  the  addition  which  has  been 
made  to  the  produce  of  the  precious  metals.  But 
there  has  been  an  equal  increase  in  the  trade  of  An- 
glo-Saxon America,  and  a  large  one  in  that  of 
France.  The  most  remarkable  increase  is,  of  course, 
afforded  by  the  gold-producing  countries.  Thus, 
in  1849,  two  years  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Australia,  our  exports  to  that  country  were  of  the 
value  of  about  £2,500,000,  whereas,  in  1854  they 
rose  to  nearly  £13,500,000,  or  had  increased  by 
550  per  cent. 

The  influx  of  California  and  Australian  gold, 
then,  has  hitherto  produced  no  depreciation  of  the 
precious  metals;  but  it  may  be  said  that  eight  years 
are  not  time  sufficient  to  produce  such  an  effect  as 
the  influx  of  American  gold  is  said  to  have  done  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Adam  Smith  states  that  the 
effect  of  that  influx  was  not  felt  in  England  until 
about  the  year  1570,  some  twenty  years  after  the 
discovery  of  the  mines  of  Potosi.  We  may  safely 
aver  that  in  the  present  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
intercourse  with  nations,  eight  years  are  at  the  least 
equal  to  twenty  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  the  produce  of  CaUfornia  and  Australian 
gold,  as  well  as  that  of  silver,  which  has  accompa- 
nied it,  is  likely  to  go  on,  and  it  may  be  asked  if 
this  must  not  in  course  of  time  produce  a  deprecia- 
tion. We  think  it  certainly  is  not  likely  to  do  so. 
If,  suddenly  poured  upon  a  market  unprepared  for 
it,  it  has  produced  no  depreciation,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable it  should  do  so  when  the  supply  is  regular 
and  expected.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  surely  be 
absorbed  by  increasing  wealth  and  population  as 
fast  as  it  is  produced.  The  only  danger  would  arise 
from  the  gold  mines  being  arrested  in  production 
or  exhausted,  whence  a  serious  depression  in  the 
price  of  all  commodities  represented  by  gold  would 
certainly  follow,  but  the  risk  of  such  a  catastrophe 
does  not  seem  very  imminent. 

Solar  Spots. — Dr.  Peters,  an  eminent  Danish 
astronomer,  has  been  making  some  interesting  in- 
vestigations into  the  phenomena  of  spots  on  the 
sun.  Two  zones  of  the  sun's  surface  were  found 
to  be  particularly  fruitful  in  spots,  the  maximums 
occurring  at  the  parallels  of  twenty-one  degrees  of 
north  latitude  and  seventeen  degrees  of  south.  In- 
stances had  been  noticed  in  which  spots  reappeared 
after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  hundred  days,  al- 
though there  was  one  diflSculty  in  determining  this 
accurately,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  line 
of  rotation.  Since  spots  arose  from  invisible  points 
at  the  exact  moment  of  their  origin,  they  could  not 
be  studied. 

The  first  indication  which  the  telescope  revealed 
was  a  sort  of  bubbling  agitation  in  the  luminous 
layer.  To  this  succeeded  a  small  spot,  which  rap- 
idly attained  its  full  size — almost  always  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  They  remained  in  this,  the  vigor- 
ous epoch  of  their  life,  with  a  well-defined  penum- 


bra of  regular  and  rather  simple  shape,  for  ten, 
twenty,  and  sometimes  even  for  fifty  days.  But  at 
last  their  time  came.  Their  margin  had  always 
been  slighly  notched,  and  soon  the  notches  grew 
ominously  large  and  deep,  penetrating  far  into  this 
mystic  realms  of  darkness,  while  hostile  columns  of 
light  arose,  as  if  by  magic,  occupying  the  centre, 
per  and  deeper  grew  the  invading  notches,  un- 
til, at  last,  electric  flashes  passed  between  two  of 
the  more  prominent  across  the  disc.  The  victory 
was  gained,  the  centre  pierced,  and  the  spot  divided 
into  two,  after  which  it  was  very  easy  to  cut  it  up 
into  detail.  Dr.  Peters  explains  these  remarkable 
facts  by  the  assumption  of  volcanoes  sending  up 
gasous  matter  which  parts  the-  luminous  covering. 
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FIFTH  MONTH  9,   IS 


PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

In  the  account  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  given  in 
our  last  number,  we  referred  to  the  reports  of 
the  Committees  having  charge  of  West-Town 
Boarding-Sehool,  and  for  the  civihzation  and  im- 
provement of  the  Indians.  These  reports  are  given 
below,  as  is  also  the  minute  embodying  the  concern 
of  the  meeting  when  considering  the  queries  and 
answers. 

To  tlic  Yearly  Meeting. — The  Committee  who 
have  charge  of  the  Boarding-School  at  West-Town, 
report :  that  during  the  year  ending  Tenth  month 
16th,  1856,  124  children  were  admitted,  of  whom 
65  were  boys,  and  59  were  girls.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  during  that  period  was  226,  the 
same  as  the  preceding  year;  of  whom  115  were 
boys  and  111  were  girls. 

General  good  health  prevailed  throughout  the 
family,  except  about  the  middle  of  the  session  just 
closed,  when  the  measles  were  introduced,  and 
about  sixty  of  the  pupils  were  sick ;  all  the  cases 
however  were  of  a  mild  character,  except  one, 
which  terminated  in  death  from  another  disease 
supervening. 

The  stated  examinations  of  the  pupils  have  been 
attended  by  sub-committees,  and  the  usual  care 
and  oversight  have  been  extended  at  other  times. 
In  the  Sixth  and  Twelfth  mouths,  the  meetings  of 
the  general  Committee  are  held  at  the  School, 
which  furnishes  an  opportunity  of  individual  in- 
spection, as  well  as  interchange  of  views  in  rela- 
tion to  the  management  of  the  Institution,  not  so 
readily  obtained  on  other  occasions.  The  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  has  been  about 
as  great  as  usual.  The  attention  and  care  of  the  j 
pupils,  and  the  general  good  order  which  has  pre-  ■ 
vailed,  have  been  as  satisfactory  as  at  former  pe- 
riods. The  discipline  and  course  of  instruction, 
are  the  same  as  heretofore,  and  endeavours  con- 
tinue to  be  used  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  pupils, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  religious  principles  pro-  , 
fessed  by  our  Society, ,  which  we  hope  may  prove  a , 
blessing  to  many  of  them  in  after  life. 

Meetings  for  Divine  worship  have  been  held  on  . 
First  and  Fifth-days,  and  have  been  attended  by^ 
the  pupils,  teachers  and  other  members  of  the. 
family.  , 

The  disbursements  for  family  expenses  have  been  ; 
$14,329  02;  for  salaries  and  wages  $8,906  06; 
— incidental  expenses  $319  56;  repairs  and  im- 
provements $223  23;  making  atotalof  $23,776  27. 
There  has  been  charged  for  board  and  tuition 
$18,005  54  ;  for  rents  of  tenements,  saw  and  grist 
mill,  and  profits  on  merchandise  sold,  $1,001  05; 
making  together  $19,007  09,  and  leaving  a  defi- 
ciency on  these  accounts  of  $4,769  18;  being 
$367   04  more  than  last  year. 
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The  income  of  the  fund  for  general  purposes  was 
?1,460  75;  and  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
farm  was  ,S2,611  37;  which  with  S&UO  received 
from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Yearlj-  Meeting,  gives  a 
credit  balance  of  §102  94.  The  receipts  for 
sales  of  lands  in  Susquehanna  county,  have  been 
5il,083  65.  Ihe  amounts  received  from  this 
source  have  been  invested  from  time  to  time,  and 
make  a  part  of  the  fund,  the  income  of  which  is 
applied  lor  the  general  purposes  of  the  school.  The 
income  of  the  lund  ior  the  gratuitous  education  of 
children,  including  that  bequeathed  by  our  friend, 
Henry  Pcmlerton,  is  used  for  that  purpose;  the 
board  aiid  tuition  of  twenty-nine  pupils  having  been 
dcirayed  out  of  it  during  the  past  year. 

The  barn  alludtd  to  in  the  last  report,  was  com- 
pleted in  time  for  receiving  the  hay  and  grain,  and 
the  old  one  was  removed.  The  materials  of  the 
latter  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  one, 
which  is  built  of  stone,  with  slate  roof,  and  is  so 
arranged  as  to  accommodate  all  the  horses  and 
vehicles,  and  there  are  apartments  in  it  for  har- 
ness, agricultural  implements,  seed.s,  &c.  The  cost 
of  it  was  about  62,000,  which  was  defrayed  by 
funds  contributed  for  the  purpose. 

The  additions  to  the  buildings  and  the  various 
important  improvements  made  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  which  have  been  reported  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  have  been  found  to  add 
materially  to  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of 
the  family,  and  have  contributed  to  the  successful 
conducting  of  the  establishment.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  premises  generally  have  been  put  in 
good  repair,  so  that  the  property  of  the  Institution 
was  probably  never  in  better  order  or  better  fitted 
for  the  purposes  designed,  than  at  the  present  time 
While  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  make  this 
statement,  it  is  no  less  so  to  report,  that  this  fa- 
vourable condition,  through  theliberality  of  Friends, 
has  been  attained  without  diminishing  the  invested 
funds  under  the  care  of  the  Committee.  The  con- 
dition of  the  buildings  is  now  such,  that  it  is  not 
expected  that  any  considerable  outlay  for  repairs 
will  soon  be  needed. 

Upon  deliberately  considering  the  subject,  it 
was  deemed  advisable,  in  accordance  with  author- 
ity given  by  the  Yearly  Bleeting  last  year,  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  board  and  tuition  to  §90  per 
annum,  which  took  effect  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  just  closed. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  session 
in  1855,  passed  an  act  prohibiting  any  literary, 
religious,  charitable  or  beneficial  society,  congre- 
gation, association  or  corporation,  from  acquiring 
or  holding  real  or  personal  estate,  beyond  the 
clear  annual  value  of  $5,000,  without  express  Le- 
gislative sanction.  Although  the  income  of  the 
school  did  not  amount  to  that  sum,  it  was  deemed 
advisable,  in  view  of  the  probable  addition  to  the 
funds  of  the  school  hereafter  by  bequests,  to  apply 
to  that  body  for  permision  to  have  a  greater  in- 
come than  that  prescribed  by  the  law.  An  act 
was  accordingly  obtained,  which  it  is  believed  will 
allow  of  an  income  cjuite  sufficient  for  all  the  future 
purposes  of  the  Institution. 

We  believe  this  Seminary  continues  to  furnish 
very  favourable  opportunities  for  the  literary  im- 
provement of  the  children  of  Friends,  and  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Committee  that  it  may  be  conducted 
so  as  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of 
ithe  pupils,  and  in  conformity  with  our  christian 
testimonies.  To  secure  this  important  object,  the 
icordial  co-operation  of  parents  and  others  is  very 
essential,  and  the  Committee  would  therefore  be 
glad,  if  there  was  an  increased  concern  on  the  part 
of  such,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
the  care  and  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  va- 


rious regulations  which  have  been  found  necessary 
for  its  government. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Joseph  Scatteegood, 

Clerk  for  the  time. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  10th,  1857. 
To  the   Yiarly  Meeting. — The  Committee  for 
the  Civilization  and  improvement  of  the  Indians 
report : — 

That  the  school  at  Tunessassah  has  been  kept 
up  during  the  past  year,  and  attended  by  sixteen 
boarders  and  a  few  day  scholars,  whose  improve- 
ment has  been  encouraging.  Several  have  learn- 
ed to  read,  write  and  cipher  pretty  well,  and  the 
rest  are  making  commendable  progress.  They 
generally  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner at  school,  and  in  the  family  ;  and  sit  with  be- 
coming stillness  in  meetings  for  Divine  Worship, 
which  are  regularly  held  on  First  and  Fifth-days. 
A  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  daily  read  in 
the  family  ;  and  endeavours  are  used  to  train  the 
pupils  in  habits  of  industry  and  order,  and  to  im- 
bue their  minds  with  correct  moral  and  religious 
principles. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  present  condition  of 
the  Boarding  School  is  as  satisfactory  as  could  be 
expected  ;  and  that  the  experience  of  each  year,  as 
it  passes  over,  confirms  the  belief,  that  this  mode  of 
education  is  calculated  to  confer  lasting  benefits  on 
the  youthful  Aborigines.  It  is  upon  these  chiefly 
that  we  can  hope  to  produce  much  effect ;  and  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  for  the  better,  in  the  character  and  mode 
of  life  of  many  of  those,  who  in  former  years  par- 
took of  the  advantages  offered  by  instruction  at 
the  schools  under  the  care  of  Friends. 

Some  of  the  Natives  have  cleared  up  new  ground, 
and  brought  it  under  cultivation  during  the  past 
year,  and  generally  there  has  been  about  the  usual 
amount  of  farming  carried  on,  yielding  tolerably 
fair  crops  for  the  season.  But  the  increase  of  the 
white  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  allow- 
ing of  some  of  them  to  settle  on  the  reservation 
produce  very  injurious  consequences  to  the  In- 
dians. 

Our  friends  Samuel  and  Kachel  Whitson,  are 
desirous  of  being  released  from  the  care  of  the 
farm  and  family,  and  the  Committee  wish  to  en- 
gage suitably  cjualified  Friends  to  supply  their 
places,  and  also  a  young  man  to  assist  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  care  of  the  boys  when  out  of  school. 

From  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  our 
Treasurer,  it  appears  that  there  was  in  his  hands 
on  the  19th  ultimo,  S785  58  in  cash,  and  secu- 
rities amounting  to  $15,900.  The  voluntary  sub- 
scription recommended  last  year  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  has  produced  the  sum  of  83,676  50. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  16th,  1857. 

In  considering  the  state  of  our  Society,  as  brought 
before  the  Sleeting  by  the  Queries  and  Answers,  a 
renewed  concern  was  felt,  that  under  the  qualify- 
ing power  of  the  Spirit  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
we  may  be  more  fervently  engaged  to  labour  for 
the  removal  of  every  thing  from  among.-t  us,  that 
hinders  the  discharge  of  our  religious  duties,  and 
eclipses  the  brightness  of  a  life  of  holiness  and 
dedication  to  the  Lord.     It  is  cause  of  sorrow  that 

any  continue  to  neglect  attending  our  meetings 
for  Divine  worship,  and  thereby  not  only  lose  the 
benefit  of  those  opportunities  for  the  renewal  of 
their  spiritual  strength,  but  falling  into  indifference 
especting  their  obligation  to  love  and  serve  God, 
become  sunk  in  the  love  of  the  world,  and  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  carnal  appetites.     Wc  desire  that 


those  upon  whom  rests  the  support  of  our  testimo- 
nies and  discipline,  may  be  watchful  before  the 
Lord,  for  the  intimations  of  his  Spirit,  to  labour  in 
love  for  the  help  of  their  brethren,  to  induce  them 
to  come  up  in  a  faithful  performance  of  this  Chris- 
tian duty. 

As  a  Society  wc  have  been  peculiarly  favoured 
with  a  clear  view  of  the  nature  of  Divine  worship, 
and  in  being  released  from  dependence  upon  man 
to  enable  us  to  perform  it.  Where  the  light  and 
convictions  of  Tnith  are  slighted,  such  will  be 
likely  to  fall  away  into  forms  and  the  support  of  a 
hireling  ministry,  or  give  up  their  regard  for  re- 
ligion. We  would  affectionately  entreat  our  be- 
loved Friends,  as  they  value  their  own  salvation, 
deeply  to  ponder  their  accountability,  and  yield  to 
the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  them  out 
of  the  bondage  of  the  world,  into  the  glorious  lib- 
erty of  the  children  of  God,  that  they  may  know 
their  peace  to  be  as  a  river,  and  their  righteous- 
ness as  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Much  concern  has  been  felt  that  we  may  experi- 
ence the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  to  be  increasingly  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts, 
whereby  we  may  be  brought  into  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  This  would  make 
us  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  as  God  for 
Christ's  sake  has  forgiven  us,  and  lead  us  to  seek 
each  other's  welfare  in  the  Truth.  It  would  make 
us  watchful  against  the  spirit  of  detraction,  that 
would  lay  waste  the  reputation  of  a  brother,  de- 
stroy our  own  strength,  and  the  harmony  of  Society. 
Notwithstanding  our  short-comings  and  transgres- 
sions, we  believe  the  Lord's  tender  mercies  are 
round  about  the  Society,  waiting  to  gather  us,  as 
we  obey  Him,  from  every  thing  that  defiles,  and  to 
restore  to  us  the  precious  fellowship  of  the  gospel, 
which  binds  together  the  living  members  of  the 
church  and  body  of  Christ,  and  which  has  been 
known  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  subsist  within 
our  borders.  Let  us,  dear  Friends,  embrace  the 
offers  of  His  heavenly  love,  and  through  its  power 
and  influence,  individually  seek  to  promote  the 
peace  of  Zion,  and  the  enlargement  of  her  borders, 
by  living  up  to  our  religious  principles  ;  that  like 
the  primitive  church  we  may  have  rest,  "  walkino- 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

The  testimony  which  we  have  been  called  to 
bear,  to  simplicity  of  manners,  and  plainness  of 
speech  and  apparel,  has  also  afresh  claimed  our 
eighty  consideration.  For  the  preservation  of 
our  beloved  young  Friends,  we  feel  an  ardent  and 
affectionate  solicitude  ;  that  taking  up  the  cross  to 
the  natural  inclination,  they  may  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  go  into  the  vain  fashions,  and  complimen- 
tary language  of  a  corrupt  world ;  not  being 
ashamed  to  confess  their  Lord  in  the  path  of  self- 
denial,  in  a  pure  language,  and  the  simplicity  of 
dress  and  manners  which  becomes  the  followers  of 
Christ. 

All  faithful  members  of  large  or  small  experi- 
ence, have  found  it  to  be  the  requiring  of  Truth  to 
maintain  this  testimony  in  their  own  practice,  and 
have  not  only  had  peace  in  it,  but  have  often 
known  it  to  be  a  defence,  through  the  Lord's  good- 
gainst  many  of  the  corrupt  allurements  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  watch  over 
and  restrain  their  children  in  this  respect ;  and 
also  frequently  to  read  to  them  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, encouraging  in  their  tender  minds  a  love  for 
those  invaluable  Records,  and  to  seek  the  help  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  understand  them  aright,  and 
put  in  practice  the  precepts  and  commands  of  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles.  They  are  declared  to  be 
"  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction 
and  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
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God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works."  And  the  Apostle  reminds  Timothy 
of  the  care  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him : 
"From  a  child,  he  says,  thou  hast  known  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee 
wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

In  this  day  of  deep  affliction,  may  we  be  enabled 
to  keep  the  faith  and  the  patience  of  the  saints, 
putting  our  trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah,  in  whom 
there  is  everlasting  strength,  and  who  will  carry 
his  devoted,  suffering  seed  through  all  the  trials  he 
may  permit  to  come  upon  them,  and  in  the  end 
grant  them  an  admittance  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  us  fromfall- 
ino-,  and  to  present  us  faultless  before  the  presence 
of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy — to  the  only  wise 
God  our  Saviour,  may  we  be  qualified  in  sincerity, 
to  ascribe  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power, 
both  now  and  ever— Amen. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  18th  ult. 

The  Eaglish  and  Persian  treaty  has  not  been 
eluded.  The  dispute  about  the  Neufchatel  affair  is  still 
open.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  great  Powers,  -svearied  of 
the  ti-itliDg  of  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  are  about  to  im 
pose  terms  upon  them.  The  French  and  British  govern 
ments  are  desirous  that  the  quarrel  between  Spain  am 
Mexico  should  be  amicably  settled,  and  are,  it  is  said, 
exerting  their  influence  to  effect  that  purpose 

Affairs  with  China. — It  is  reported  that  the  English 
government  will  demand  of  the  Pekin  Cabinet  the  re- 
newal of  all  former  treaties,  with  some  amplifications 
of  their  provisions.  It  is  required  that  the  number  of 
Chinese  ports  open  to  Europeans,  shall  be  nine  instead 
of  five,  as  heretofore ;  and  that  diplomatic  missions  shall 
be  established  at  Pekin,  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
with  Russia.  The  English  government  also  demands  the 
right  of  establishing  military  posts  wherever  they  have 
cmisuls,  and  that  vessels  may  enter  all  the  ports  in  China. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  co-operation  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  the  further  operations  against  China,  will  be 
of  the  heartiest  kind.  The  Catholic  Church,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  numerous  missionaries  in  China,  has  made 
urgent  appeals  to  the  Emperor,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  war. 

FRANCE. — The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  about 
to  be  doubled.  It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon will  soon  visit  Algiers.  There  are  continued  ru- 
mours of  conspiracies.  The  French  Republicans  have 
determined  to  ascertain  their  strength  at  the  approach- 
ing election,  by  putting  up  Carnot,  Cavaignac  and  others 
as  candidates  for  the  Legislative  Chamber.  They  intend 
proposing  them  in  Paris,  and  in  the  departments. 

AUSTRIA. — From  Vienna,  it  is  stated  that  the  Coun- 
cil  is   engaged  in  preparing   Constitutions,  which   the 


peror  is  to  carry  w 


ith  him  as  presents  to  his  subjects, 


in  his  proposed  journey  to  Hungary  and  other  parts  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  The  preparations  for  the  journey 
were  going  forward  on  a  grand  scale.  The  Emperor  was 
to  set  out  on  the  3d  inst. 

RUSSIA.— Letters  from  St.  Petersburg  state  that  th 
administration  of  Poland  is  likely  to  be  entirely  sepa 
rated  from  Russia.  It  is  said  that  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  he  will  be  appointed  Stadt- 
holder  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  Russian  forces 
have  suffered  another  repulse  in  the  mountains  of  Circas 
sia.  In  the  engagement,  the  Russians  lost  seven  bun 
dred  men,  and  the  Circassians  three  hundred.  The 
tribes  of  Daghestan  had  captured  Fort  Saliah,  and  mas 
Bacred  the  garrison. 

ALGERIA. — The  French  government  proposes  taking^ 
measures  for  the  introduction  into  Algeria  of  Indian  and 
Chinese  field  labourers. 

ENGLAND. — Queen  Victoria  has  given  birth  to  an- 
other princess.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  slightly 
declined  during  the  week.  Sales  for  that  period,  42,000 
bales.  The  quotations  for  fair  Orleans,  8  J-(/. ;  fair  Uplands, 
lid.  '  The  stock  in  port  was  560,000  bales,  including 
400,000  American.  Ohio  flour,  295.  a  30s.;  Southern 
28s.  6d.  a  29s.;  white  wheat,  93.  ed.  per  70  lbs. ;  red, 
7s.  6d.  a  8s.  6d.  Corn  was  in  active  demand,  with  an 
advancing  tendency.  The  London  money  market  was 
slightly  more  stringent.     Consols,  93. 

Four  Dai/s  Later.— The  steamship  Indian  has  arrived 
at  Quebec,  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  2  2d  ult.     Bread- 


tuffs  had  further  declined.  The  stock  of  wheat  is  said 
to  be  large.  The  Four  Powers  have  drawn  a  protocol, 
presenting  terms  between  Switzerland  and  Prussi.".,  but 
disclaiming  all  intention  of  attempting  to  enforce  it.  But 
■f  it  is  refused,  they  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  hos- 
tilities. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantino  was  received  at  Toulon 
with  the  usual  honours. 

The  accounts  from  the  French  manufacturing  districts 
e  of  an  unsatisfactory  character. 

It  was  probable  the  difficulty  between  Spain  and 
Mexico  would  be  settled  by  a  pacific  arrangement. 

MEXICO.— Dates  from  the  cajutal  to  Fourth  mo.  18th, 
have  been  received.  The  Archbishop  and  several  priests 
have  been  arrested  for  an  attempted  insurrection,  and 
the  Archbishop  will  be  banished  from  the  country. 

COSTA  RICA.— The  Costa  Rican  papers  of  the  8th 
ult.  contain  letters  from  General  Mora  to  the  Minister  of 
War,  in  which  he  says  that  Walker  is  hemmed  in  at  the 
Plaza  at  Rivas,  the  allies  being  intrenched  within  four 
hundred  yards.  They  had  dug  a  trench  all  around  what 
was  left  of  the  city,  and  believed  that  Walker  would 
soon  be  compelled  to  surrender.  San  Juan  del  Sur  and 
Greytown  are  both  in  possession  of  the  allies,  so  that 
Walker  can  get  no  relief.  The  Costa  Rican  papers  say 
that  in  the  fight  at  St.  George,  where,  according  to  the 
filibuster  statements,  the  allies  lost  many  hundred  men, 
the  actual  loss  was  twenty-two  killed,  and  sixty 
wounded. 

UNITED  STATES.— yAe  Ti-easur;/.— On  the  1st  inst., 
the  amount  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  subject  to  draft,  was 
§23,250,000.  Of  this  amount,  $3,500,000  was  on  de^ 
posit  at  Boston,  nearly  the  same  amount  in  New  Orleans, 
and  upwards  of  ten  millions  in  New  York.  The  receipts 
into  the  Treasury  for  the  quarter  ending  Fourth  mo.  1st, 
were  nearly  twenty  millions  and  a  half.  Of  th: 
more  than  a  million  dollars  were  from  the  sales  of  public 
lands.  Intelligence  has  been  received  at  Washington  of 
the  prompt  rejection  by  the  English  government  of  the 
Dallas  and  Clarendon  treaty,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
modified  by  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Although  this  result  was 
not  anticipated,  it  is  not  likely  to  interrupt  the  present 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries. 

Utah. — There  are  increasing  indications  of  trouble 
with  the  Mormons  who  have  taken  possession  of  this 
territory.  The  Deseret  News  has  an  article  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  power  to 
appoint  the  territorial  officers.  The  Utah  Legislature 
has  passed  an  act  for  the  organization  of  the  militia  of 
the  territory.  A  school  has  been  opened  to  teach  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  tactics. 

The  Indian  War  in  Minnesota. — The  accounts  of  mas- 
cres  by  the  Indians  prove  to  have  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated, and  in  most  cases  to  have  been  mere  rumours 
without  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. — Serious  disturbance; 
have  occurred  on  this  road,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
pany attempting  to  introduce  some  new  regulations  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  conductors.  A  general 
strike  was  the  consequence,  and  when  the  company  em 
ployed  new  men,  and  attempted  to  run  the  trains,  vio 
lent  measures  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  trains 
from  running.  The  rioting  continued  several  days,  and 
was  not  suppressed  without  the  loss  of  some  lives.  On 
the  4th,  the  rioters  desisted  from  their  opposition. 

New  York.- — Mortality  last  week,  452.  Of  scarlet  fever, 
41 ;  small-pox,  14.  On  the  30th  ult.,  the  brig  Ellen  was 
seized  while  leaving  the  port,  on  the  charge  of  having 
been  fitted  out  for  the  slave  trade.  There  were  several 
other  vessels  in  port  to  which  suspicion  had  been  di- 
rected. The  shipment  of  specie  from  New  York,  for  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year,  amounted  to  §8,792,271. 
During  that  period,  33,903  foreign  emigrants  arrived. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  193.  According  to 
the  record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  Fourth  month  was  54J  deg.,  which 
is  6^  deg.  below  the  average  for  the  last  thirty-two 
years,  showing  it  to  have  been  the  coldest  Fourth  month, 
for  that  period.  The  amount  of  rain  that  fell  was  6f 
inches,  and  of  this,  3|  inches  fell  during  the  storm  of  the 
19th  and  20th  ult. 

Destructive  Fires. — On  the  23d  ult.,  the  Union  ware- 
house at  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  was  destroyed,  and  2450 
bales  of  cotton  consumed.  The  fire  spread  to  the  ad- 
jacent buildings,  and  destroyed  the  post-office,  &c.  The 
total  loss  amounted  to  $200,000,  At  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
on  the  30th,  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  Sandusky 
Machine  Company  and  their  contents,  with  some  dwell- 
ing-houses, were  destroyed.     Loss,  $100,000. 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Crop  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  materially  damaged  by  the  recent  frosts.  The 
young  cane  was  severely  bitten,  but  in  general  promises 
to  regain  its  vigour,  and  yield  a  fair  proportion  of  sac- 
charine juice. 


The  Slave  TVcrrfe.- Advices  from  Jamaica  to  Fourth 
mo.  2d,  mention  the  arrival  in  the  port  of  St.  Ann's,  of 
the  English  brig  of  war  Arab,  with  an  American  schoo- 
ner captured  by  her,  with  373  slaves  on  board,  no  1 
than  127  having  fallen  victims  to  the  horrors  of  the  mid- 
dle passage  during  a  voyage  of  29  days.  The  poor 
captives  were  in  a  wretched  condition  ;  all  of  them  were 
naked,  and  the  greater  part  seemed  to  have  been  half- 
starved.  They  were  packed  closely  together,  and  cov 
ered  with  dirt  and  vermin.  In  a  deck  room  of  thirty 
feet  in  length  300  human  beings  were  stowed  in  a  pain- 
ful posture,  leaving  them  scarcely  room  to  move.  Prompl 
measures  were  taken  by  the  people  of  St.  Ann's  for  tli( 
relief  of  the  sufferers  by  this  cruel  inhumanity.  "  The 
captain  of  the  schooner  refused  to  give  his  name  or  th( 
name  of  the  vessel,  but  stated  that  he  would  be  a  loser 
of  §30,000 — a  loss  which  did  not  cause  him  much  con- 
cern, as  he  had  m.ade  other  and  successful  trips.  A  great 
deal  of  information,  however,  has  been  obtained  from 
the  interpreter,  who  mentioned  that  several  vessels  were 
left  on  the  African  coast — that  they  were  to  have  sailed 
soon  with  full  cargoes^that  upon  an  average,  two  ves- 
sels departed  weekly,  each  with  500  to  700  slaves  on 
board — that  the  trade  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  that 
the  slaves  on  being  landed  in  Cuba,  were  worth  from 
§500  to  §700  each. 

Another  Planet,  the  43d  of  the  system  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Pogson,  at  the 
Oxford  Observatory. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Asa  Ellis,  Ind.,  per  N.  P.  H.,  $2,  vol. 

30 ;  from  E.  Bundy,  agt.,  0.,  for  Eli  Hodgin,  Jesse  Bailey, 

jr.,  J.  T.  Scholfield,  §2  each,  voL  30,  and  for  R.  Plum- 

mer,  $2,  vol.  29. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  11th  inst.  The  pupils  will  be  conveyed 
from  the  city  by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  where  con- 
veyances will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the  School, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  cars  on 
Second-day,  the  11th,  and  Third-day,  the  12th  inst. 
The  children  will  get  their  baggage  the  next  day  after' 
their  arrival.  The  cars  leave  the  depot,  south  side  o) 
Market  street,  above  Eighteenth  street,  at  half  past  7 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  4  o'clock  p.  m.  The  agent  of  the 
School  will  be  at  the  depot  on  Second  and  Third-daj' 
afternoons,  and  will  furnish  pupils  with  tickets,  anc 
accompany  them  to  West  Chester.  Those  who  go  bj 
the  morning  train,  will  be  furnished  with  tickets  bj 
a  person  in  attendance.  To  those  who  procure  ticket! 
as  directed,  the  fare  from  Philadelphia  to  the  School 
including  baggage,  will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  bi 
charged  at  the  School.  All  baggage  should  be  distinctb 
marked  West-Town,  and  with  the  name  of  the  o 
and  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  depot. 

The  West-Town  office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No 
304,  late  84  Arch  street;  all  small  packages  for  the  pupil 
left  there  before  12  o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will  be  for 
warded.  All  letters  for  the  pupils  and  others  at  th 
School,  should  be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  West-Tou 
Boarding-School,  West  Chester  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Penno 
Packages  should  be  distinctly  marked  and  put  up  in  . 
secure  manner,  so  that  their  contents  will  not  be  liabl' 
to  be  lost  by  handling.    - 

The  stage  will  leave  West  Chester  for  the  School,  o 
Second,  Fourth,  and  Seventh-days,  on  the  arrival  o 
the  morning  cars  from  the  city,  and  from  the  Scho? 
to  West  Chester  on  the  same  days,  to  meet  the  i 
ing  cars  for  Philadelphia.  The  fare  for  each  passen 
ger  to  and  from  West  Chester  by  the  stage,  will  b 
twenty-five  cents.  When  special  conveyances  at  oth? 
times  are  provided,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

West-Town,  Fourth  mo.,  1857. 


WANTED.  I 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  ch.'irge  of  the  farm  t 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  i 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  ma: 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  childre 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebesezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J.  ;, 

Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street.^^^^^^^^^ 

""^^^^BbTpILE  &  MCELROY,  PRINTBEpS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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For  "The  Friend 

Mary  lyon, 

(Concludfd  from  page  274.) 

A  short  time  before  her  death,  Mary  Lyou  paid 
her  last  visit  at  the  house  of  her  kiud  aud  ii 
rested  friends,  Andrew  W.  Porter  aud  his  wife 
Monson,  which  she  called  her  "resting  home.' 
She  wanted  retirement,  "  where,  in  that  quiet 
chamber,  I  could  seek  anew  for  wisdom,  grace,  and 
strength  for  the  great  work."  The  teachers,  she 
said,  were  very  urgent  she  should  go  to  New  York 
to  sit  for  her  portrait ;  so  much  so,  that  she  was 
reluctant  not  to  comply  with  their  kind  request, 
and  accept  of  their  generous  oflfer  to  bear  all  the 
expense.  "  But  to  me,"  she  added,  "  it  seemed  of 
so  little  consequence  to  have  my  picture  taken, 
compared  with  seeking  a  better  preparation  for  im- 
portant duties,  that  I  could  not  comply."  Her 
friends  observed  how  little  she  said  upon  business, 
sothat  A.  W.  Porter  said  to  his  wife,  "  Does  not 
Miss  L.  seem  unusually  spiritual  V  She  replied 
,"  I  think  so,  evidently ;  I  never  saw  her  so  hea- 
venly-minded." Little  did  they  then  think  she 
;was  preparing  for  her  heavenly  abode.  She  spent 
much  time  in  her  chamber.  "  One  mornins,"  her 
bostess  says,  "  I  went  soon  after  breakfast,  and 
found  her  with  a  Bible  open  at  Solomon's  Sonc 
She  told  me  she  rose  very  early  that  morning,  and 
had  read  through  that  book,  (Solomon's  Song.) 
tVnd  I  think  I  never  enjoyed  it  so  before,  thouT 

'  avc  read  it  often  for  a  few  years'  past.  '  I 
iave  been  able  to  drop  the  figure,  and  vidw  ChristL 
itrong  love  to  the  church.  O,  how  wonderful  this 
ove  !  What  infinite  condescension,  in  his  exalted 
tate,  to  leave  the  realms  of  purity,  and  dwell  with 
alien,  polluted  man  !  Yet  by  it  he  lost  none  of 
lis  dignity."  Prom  this  she  drew  the  inference, 
hat  when,  from  the  principle  of  benevolence,  we 
'oluntarily  dwelt  among  the  wicked,  we  need  not 
degraded." 

"  She  seemed,  in  conversation,  to  dwell  more  on 
he  scenes  of  childhood  aud  youth,  than  I  had 
ver  known  her.  One  afternoon  she  told  us  of  her 
aaternal  grandfather,  who  was  a  Baptist  clercry- 
aan.  '  I  think,'  she  says,  '  he  was  a  most  holy 
iian.  When  a  child,  I  can  remember  my  convic- 
lon  that  he  loved  and  served  God,  and  was  livinn- 
or  anoi/wr  world,  not  this.  When  I  was  aboul 
en  years  old,  there  was  what  was  called  a  refo/m- 
'-tio/i  among  his  people,  and  many  were  baptized. 
■ly  mind  was  then  much  impressed  by  hearing  his 
onversation  with  those  who  came  to  him  under 
onviction  for  sin,  as  it  was  termed,  aud  I  never 


lost  these  impressions.  He  was  remarkable  for 
praying  much  for  his  posterity,  that  none  of  them 
might  ever  bo  left  to  slight  the  offers  of  mercy 
through  a  Saviour.  When  I  last  visited  my  native 
place,  I  went  with  a  relative  to  two  grave-yards 
where  forty-two  of  his  descendants  are  buried.  I 
had  a  delightful  view  of  the  faithfulness  of  God  to 
his  believing  people.  They  had  all  left  a  comfort- 
ing evidence,  they  had  died  in  the  faith.'  She  was 
enthusiastic  in  talking  of  him,  and  said,  '  What  a 
blessing  to  have  such  a  grandfather !  how  to  be 
prized  above  all  the  world  calls  great.' 

"  When  she  left  us,  I  felt,  more  than  ever  before, 
that  it  was  a  rare  privilege  to  enjoy  her  personal 
friendship,  and  have  her  so  frequently  an  inmate 
in  our  family.  Ever  since  my  first  acquaintance 
with  M.  Lyon,  I  had  thought  I  had  never  seen  the 
blessed  principles  and  precepts  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  any  of'his  pro- 
fessed followers.  But  on  account  of  her  business 
habits,  and  constantly  planning  for  improvements 
in  her  beloved  seminary,  I  had  not  seen  exhibited, 
that  contemplative,  devotional  state  of  mind  which 
was  developed  in  this  visit.  There  was  evinced  an 
absorbing  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus ;  Christ  was  her 
theme,  and  the  privilege  of  labouring  for  him,  and 
making  sacrifices  for  his  cause,  dwelt  on  much." 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  when  the  time  has 
come  for  those  greatly  beloved,  and  in  stations  of 
great  usefulness,  to  die.  Providence  commissions  the 
destroyer  to  execute  his  work  in  a  sudden  and  dis- 
tressing manner.  Thus  is  the  anguish  of  the  se- 
paration shortened  ;  and  though  nature  may  mur- 
mur, grace  looks  upon  such  a  course  as  an  indica- 
tion of  special  mercy.  Such  is  the  aspect  in  which 
we  ought  to  regard  the  sickness  and  death  of  M. 
Lyon.  They  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
and  reason  was  taken  away  also."  One  of  the 
pupils  was  taken  sick  of  influenza,  which,  through  an 
additional  cold,  terminated  in  malignant  erysipelas. 
The  disease  settled  upon  the  brain,  congestion  fol- 
lowed, from  which  nothing  could  arouse  her,  and 
she  died  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  the  Second 
month,  1849.  "There  had  never  been  a  death 
here  when  the  circumstances  seemed  more  trying 
than  in  this  case.  But  we  knew  not  that  a  still 
heavier  affliction  awaited  us.  We  thought  not  that 
death  would  very  soon  come  again,  and  take  from 
our  dearly  beloved  BI.  Lyon."  She  had  influ- 
enza about  two  weeks  before  the  death  of  this 
young  woman,  though  she  mostly  kept  about  till 
the  day  of  this  event.  The  family  had  never  seen 
her  appear  so  sick  in  the  hall  as  she  did  that  morn- 
ing. She  addressed  the  scholars,  striving  to  draw 
them  from  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed  to  contemplate  the  joys  of  a  glorious 
reward  in  heaven,  warning  the  impenitent,  and 
urging  them  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Christ. 
The  next  morning  her  whole  appearance  indicated 
too  plainly  that  she  was  suffering  from  severe 
he  and  intense  mental  excitement.  She  was 
sick  about  ten  days  after  the  death  of  this  young 
woman,  sometimes  with  favourable  symptoms,  lead- 
ing her  friends  to  hope  she  would  recover ;  but  in 
the  last  three  days  of  her  life,  as  the  swelling  in 
her   head   subsided,    the   nervous    excitement    iu- 


brain,  of  which  she  died  on  the  5th  of  the  Third 
month,  1849.  During  that  day  she  said  very  little, 
being  in  an  unconscious  state  most  of  the  time.  lu 
the  evening,  the  pastor  of  the  meeting  near  by  said 
to  her,  "  Christ  is  precious  !"  She  seemed  to  sum- 
mon up  all  her  energies,  raised  both  hands  and 
clasped  them,  lifted  her  head  from  her  pillow,  and 
exclaimed  audibly  with  emphasis,  "Yes!"  which 
was  the  last  word  she  uttered.  Short  passages  of 
Scripture  were  repeated,  and  her  countenance 
showed  that  she  understood  and  appreciated  them. 
Those  which  spoke  of  the  glory  of  God,  seemed  to 
interest  her  most.  To  another  question,  she  made 
an  effort  to  reply,  but  had  not  sufficient  strength. 
Seeing  this,  the  pastor  said  to  her :  '  You  need  not 
speak;  God  can  be  glorified  in  silence.'  As  he  said 
this,  an  indescribable  smile  came  over  her  counten- 
ance. '  This  moment  of  consciousness,'  says  the 
writer,  '  this  last  ray  of  her  setting-sun,  was  very 
precious  to  us,'  In  about  an  hour  after,  '  her  freed 
spirit,'  they  believed,  'was  mingling  in  the  glories 
of  heaven.'  " 


and   ill   tht    

creased,    which   terminated  in   congestion  of  the  |  chairs  and  some  walking,  some  with  one  arm  re - 


"Letters  Isthetic,  Social,  auil  Moral," 

(Continued  from  page  277  ) 
City  of  Paris,  France,  Dec.  2,  1852. 
The  Champ  de  Mars,  otherwise  called  the 
Champ  de  Blai,"  is  a  large  oblong  space  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Seine,  about  one  hundred  rods  in 
length  by  half  that  distance  in  width,  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  faced  with  stone.  It  is  entered  through 
gates  at  five  different  places,  and  is  adorned  by 
four  rows  of  trees  on  each  side,  which  give  it  a 
shady  and  pleasant  appearance.  The  sloping  em- 
bankments still  remain,  which  were  erected  by  the 
population  of  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  the  grand 
assembly  which  was  held  here,  under  the  auspices 
of  La  Fayette,  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1790. 
On  this  occasion  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  presence,  it  is 
said,  of  more  than  a  million  of  people,  took  an 
oath  to  observe  the  Constitution,  which  had  been 
recently  adopted.  It  was  here  also  that  Napoleon, 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
held  an  immense  assembly,  with  a  view  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  France,  and  to  gain  strength  for 
the  new  wars  which  were  before  him.  *  *  * 
Following  the  guidance  of  my  oM  soldier,  who, 
with  a  sort  of  protiissional  instinct  and  with  obvious 
high  spirits,  had  put  me  upon  the  track  of  military 
associations,  I  next  went  to  the  Hotel  of  the  In- 
valids, a  vast  establishment,  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.,  but  greatly  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  and 
at  the  present  time  covering  with  its  numerous 
courts,  sixteen  acres  of  ground.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  christian  and  the  philanthropkt,  who  rc- 
ard  wars  as  among  the  greatest  of  wrongs  and 
evils,  ought  to  look  upon  such  an  institution  as  this 
with  disapprobation;  the  principal  object  of  which, 
although  it  is  true  that  war  furnishes  the  occasion, 
to  relieve  and  not  to  increase  human  suffering. 
It  ought  to  be  no  subject  of  regret,  that  war  has  its 
humanities.  As  we  went  on,  soldiers  in  military 
armour  glittered  around  us.  We  passed  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  as  we  approached 
the  gate  of  entrance  ;  and  everywhere,  at  the  gate, 
court  and  galleries,  some  seated  on 
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maining,  and  others  with  or.e  le£-,  with  diversities 
of  uniforrD,  but  all  apparently  in  good  spirits  and 
chattering  excessively,  were  the  old  associates  of 
my  guide,  the  broken  but  indomitable  remnants  of 
the  wars  of  the  Emperor.  Too  old  to  fight  and 
too  much  mutilated  to  labour,  they  felt  themselves 
happy  in  not  being  obliged  to  beg. 

The  Hotel  of  the  Invalids,  constructed  with  a 
view  to  the  accommodation  of  a  large  number  of 
soldiers,  displays  a  front  of  six  hundred  and  twelve 
feet ;  there  are  four  refectories  or  dining-rooms  for 
the  occupants,  each  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  eight  spacious  dormitories,  besides 
smaller  ones,  containing  fifty  beds  each.  The 
dome  of  the  Invalids,  which  has  a  sort  of  historical 
celebrity,  is  spacious  and  lofty,  and  is  seen  at  a 
great  distance.  Among  the  other  accommodations 
pertaining  to  this  remarkable  establishment,  it  has 
a  library  of  1500  volumes;  consisting  chiefly  of 
works  of  general  literature,  jurisprudence  and  mi- 
litary strategy,  and  it  is  there,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  that  we  find'  deposited  many  of  the 
trophies  which  the  French  have  taken  from  their 
enemies.  In  the  time  of  Napoleon  there  were 
three  thousand  flags  collected  here,  the  memorials 
of  war  and  of  conquest,  all  of  which  were  burnt 
by  the  French  themselves  on  the  evening  previous 
to  the  entrance  of  the  allied  armies  into  Paris, 
March  31,  1814; — so  certain  it  is  that  war  brings 
with  it  its  own  retribution. 

In  this  building  are  the  remains  of  Napoleon ; 
the  dust  and  ashes  of  the  man,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  idol  of  France  and  the  terror  of  Eu- 
rope. 

It  is  not  surprising,  that  visitors  should  con- 
stantly flock  to  see  the  splendid  monument  of  a 
man  of  such  wonderful  power  and  of  such  strange 
vicissitudes ; — at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  the  con- 
queror of  Italy;  at  thirty  the  first  Consul  of 
France,  and  at  thirty-five  the  Emperor  of  France  ; 
but  in  his  purpose  of  conquering  Europe  driven 
back  by  the  flames  of  BIoscow,  defeated  at  Water- 
loo, and  finding  death  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena. 
The  hoof  of  his  war  horse  trod  in  the  blood  of 
millions.  History,  estimating  men  by  each  other, 
will  pronounce  him  a  great  warrior,  without  being 
unanimous  as  to  his  practical  wisdom,  his  patriot- 
ism, or  his  morals.  His  glory  was  military,  which 
fades  in  the  distance,  while  the  glory  of  virtue 
grows  brighter  and  brighter.  And  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  as  I  stood  beside  his  tomb,  that  fu- 
ture and  more  peaceful  generations  might  recall 
and  cherish  the  name  of  Fcnelon  with  greater  in- 
terest than  that  of  Napoleon. 

As  I  returned  from  this  place,  the  sun  was  set- 
ting behind  the  distant  hills.  I  passed  through 
the  majestic  grove  of  the  Elysian  Fields.  The  au- 
tumnal leaves,  gleaming  in  the  departing  radiance 
of  day,  fell  around  me.  My  heart  went  back  to 
America.  The  sound  of  her  rivers  was  in  my  ears. 
Her  vast  forests  spread  out  before  me.  I  remem- 
bered the  vastness,  the  wildness,  the  repose  of  na- 
ture. And  I  said  to  myself,  these  works  which  I 
have  seen  in  foreign  lands,  the  efforts  and  the  me- 
morials of  genius,  are  still  the  works  of  man.  Im- 
perfection marks  their  origin ;  decay  completes 
their  progress.  Beauty  and  deformity; — life  and 
death,  are  mingled  together.  Blan  is  here,  but 
where  is  the  Maker  of  man  ?  I  sigh  for  my  native 
land.  I  wish  to  hear  again  the  prayers  and  the 
hymns  of  her  cottagers,  inspired  by  the  blessings 
around  them.  Her  rivers  are  her  lines  of  beauty 
her  hills  are  her  monuments  ;  the  mighty  firma- 
ment is  her  cathedral ;  and  God  heard  in  the  sigh 
ing  of  the  winds,  seen  in  the  richness  of  the  forests, 
and  eternal  in  the  reproduction  of  her  wild  and 
varied  magnificence,  God  is  everywhere. 


City  of  Paris,  France,  Doc.  3,  1S52. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  wandering  propen- 
sity, of  which  I  gave  you  some  of  the  results  in  my 
last  letter,  I  went  out  early  the  next  forenoon. 
You  will  recollect  that  it  was  in  October ;  and  it 
was  again  a  beautiful  day.     I  found  Paulin  wait 


^  for  me,  leaning  patiently  against  a  post.  The 
Hotel  de  la  Terrasse,  at  which  I  was  stopping, 
opposite  the  garden  of  the  TuUeries.  And  after 
a  little  deliberation,  in  which  it  gave  me  pleasure 
to  pay  due  deference  to  the  suggestions  of  the  old 
soldier,  we  concluded  to  take  a  stroll  through  its 
beautiful  grounds. 

The  garden  of  the  Tmleries  was  laid  out  by  the 
celebrated  Le  Notre.  I  call  him  celebrated,  (and 
he  undoubtedly  has  more  claims  to  the  title  than 
some  who  have  obtained  it  on  the  battle  field,)  be- 
cause his  name  is  so  closely  associated  with  the 
history  of  scientific  gardening,  and  with  so  many 
localities  which  his  taste  contributed  to  beautify. 

I  will  not  detain  you  in  giving  a  description  of 
this  garden,  any  further  than  to  say,  that  it  is  of 
immense  size,  a  parallelogram  of  sixty-seven  acres 
and  that  there  are  in  it  abundance  of  beautiful 
fiower  plats,  beautiful  fountains  and  statues,  and 
beautiful  trees  and  shady  walks ;  although  if  one 
were  disposed  to  be  critical,  he  might  justly  add, 
that  the  grounds  are  laid  out  in  some  places  in  a 
style  of  straight  lines  and  angles  which  seem  too 
artificial.  *  *  *  But  I  recollect,  that  I  sat 
down  with  old  Paulin  by  my  side  near  the  brink 
of  a  beautiful  fountain ;  and  that  I  fed  from  my 
hand  two  queenly  swans  that  floated  proudly  on  its 
bosom ;  and  seeing  over  my  head  the  nodding  mag- 
niflcence  of  the  glorious  lime  trees  and  chesnut 
trees,  with  flowers  of  all  varied  and  brilliant  hues, 
(for  there  were  many  yet  remaining,)  I  was  dis- 
posed to  enjoy  the  beautiful,  and  to  forget  the  de- 
formed. In  other  words  I  had  no  disposition  for 
criticism.  And  especially  because  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  seen  here  every  pleasant  day,  far  more 
interesting  to  me,  than  anything  I  have  mentioned  ; 
— I  mean  happy  groups  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

"What  a  glorious  creature  is  man, — at  least  when 
he  stands  erect  in  truth  and  simplicity  of  spirit. 
Statuary  and  painting  can  give  the  semblance,  but 
not  the  reality.  I  look,  for  instance,  upon  a  statue 
and  I  admit  with  pleasure  the  truth  of  its  likeness 
and  the  skill  of  the  artist ; — but  at  the  same  time 
I  say  almost  instinctively,  that  it  is  not  a  man ;  it 
is  not  a  woman.  It  is  something  which  satisfies  the 
eye  of  the  senses  rather  than  the  eye  of  the  heart : 
-it  is  a  thing  which  is  done  rather  than  a  thing 
hich  is  ; — it  has  no  inward  history,  no  concep- 
tions which  reach  forth  into  the  infinite,  and  eter- 
nal, no  palpitations  of  beneficence,  no  heavenly 
filaments  of  love,  going  out  in  every  direction  and 
encircling  universal  humanity.  But  a  true  man 
d  a  true  woman  is  all  this.  It  is  the  living, 
therefore,  far  more  than  their  semblances  in  mar- 
ble, which  awaken  the  emotions  of  the  soul.  And 
whenever  I  see  groups  of  men,  women  and  children, 
with  the  marks  of  truth  and  innocence  sanctioning 
a  true  or  a  restored  humanity,  my  heart  goes  out 
in  the  deepest  sympathy  with  their  innocent  plea- 
sures; and  the  sight  of  their  happiness  is  the 
source  of  my  own.  These  are  the  true  ornaments 
of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries ; — statues  that  have 
life,  the  works  of  God  and  not  of  Praxiteles; — 
flowers  that  bloom  without  fading,  because  they 
live  in  perpetual  succession. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Deliberate  with  caution,  but  act  with  decision ; 
and  yield  with  graciousness,  or  oppose  with  firm 


Selected  for  "  Iho  Friend." 

Spiritual  Unity, 
When  the  spirits  or  souls  of  creatures  are  be- 
gotten by  one  power  into  one  life,  and  meet  in  heart 
there  ;  so  far  as  they  thus  meet,  there  is  true  unity 
among  them.  This  unity  consists  in  the  life,  in 
the  nature,  in  the  Spirit  wherein  they  are  all  be- 
gotten, and  of  which  they  are  formed,  and  where 
this  meeting  is.  It  consists  not  in  any  outward  or 
inward  thing  of  an  inferior  nature  ;  but  only  keeps 
within  the  limits  and  bounds  of  the  same  nature. 
The  doing  the  same  thing,  the  thinking  the  same 
thing,  the  speaking  the  same  thing,  doth  not  unite 
here  in  this  state,  in  this  nature  ;  but  only  the 
doing,  or  thinking,  or  speaking  of  it  in  the  same 
life.  "Yea,  though  the  doings,  or  thoughts,  or  words 
be  divers,  yet  if  they  proceed  from  the  same  prin- 
ciple and  nature,  there  is  true  unity  felt  therein, 
where  the  hfe  alone  is  judge. 

This  unity  is  only  preserved  by  abiding  in  the 
life ;  only  by  keeping  to  the  ■power,  and  in  the 
principle  from  whence  the  unity  sprang,  and  in 
rhich  it  stands.  Here  is  a  knitting  of  natures- 
nd  a  fellowship  in  the  same  spiritual  centre ;  here 
though  divers  and  difl'erent  motions  of  several 
members  in  the  body — thus  coming  from  the  life 
and  spirit  of  the  body — are  known  to,  and  owned 
by  the  same  life,  where  it  is  fresh  and  sensible.  It 
is  not  keeping  up  an  outward  knowledge,  or  belief 
concerning  things,  that  unites,  nor  keeping  up  aa 
outward  conformity  in  actions,  &c.,  for  these  may 
be  held  and  done  \,-^  another  pan  in  man,  and  in 
anotlwr  nature ;  but  it  is  by  keeping  and  acting 
in  that  which  did  at  first  unite.  In  this  there  is 
neither  matter  nor  room  for  division ;  and  he  that 
is  within  these  limits,  cannot  but  be  found  in  the 


oneness. 

But  this  unity  is  interrupted  by  the  interposition 
of  anything  of  a  difl'erent  nature  or  spirit  from  the 
life.  When  anything  of  the  earthly  or  sensual  part 
comes  between  the  soul  and  the  lite,  this  interrupts 
the  soul's  unity  with  the  life  itself;  and  it  also  in- ' 
terrupts  its  unity  with  the  life  in  others,  and  the 
unity  of  the  life  in  others  with  it.  Anything  of 
the  wans  spirit,  of  the  man's  wisdom,  of  the  man's 
icill,  not  bowed  down  and  brought  into  subjection, 
and  so  not  coming  forth  in  and  under  the  authority 
and  guidance  of  hfe,  in  this  is  somewhat  of  the  na- 
ture of  division ;  yea,  the  very  knowledge  of  truth, 
and  holding  of  it  forth  by  the  wmw'5  ivisdom  and  in 
his  icill,  out  of  the  movings  and  power  of  the  life, 
brings  a  damp  upon  the  life,  and  interrupts  the' 
unity ;  for  the  litis  in  others  cannot  unite  with  this 
spirit,  though  it  may  own  the  icords  to  be  true. 

In  the  Lord  alone  is  the  recovery  of  Israel  from 
the  loss  of  this  unity,  who  alone  can  teach  to  retire 
into,  and  to  be  found  in  that  wherein  the  unity  is  and 
stands,  and  into  which  division  cannot  enter.  This  is 
the  way  of  restoring  unity  to  Israel,  upon  the  sense 
of  any  want  thereof;  even  every  one,  through  the 
Lord's  help,  retiring,  in  his  own  particular,  and 
furthering  the  retirings  of  others  to  the  principle  oH 
life,  that  every  one  there  may  feel  the  washino 
from  what  hath  in  any  measure  corrupted,  and  the 
new-begetting  into  the  power  of  life.  Oh !  mark. 
therefore  !  the  way  is  not  by  striving  to  beget  infc 
one  and  the  same  apprehension  concerning  things 
nor  by  endeavouring  to  bring  into  one  and  th^ 
same  practices  ;  but  by  alluring  and  drawing  int( 
that  wherein  the  unity  consists,  and  which  bring 
it  forth  in  the  vessels,  which  are  seasoned  therewit! 
and  ordered  thereby. 

Unity  in  the  life  is  the  ground  of  true  brotherly 
love  and  fellowship;  not  that  another  man  walk 
just  as  I  do ;  but  though  he  be  weaker  or  strongei 
yet  he  walks  by  the  same  principle  of  light,  and  i 
felt  in  the  same  Spirit  of  life,  which  guideth  bot 
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the  weak  and  the  strong,  in  their  several  ranks, 
order,  proper  way,  and  place  of  subjection  to  that 
one  Spirit  of  life  and  truth,  which  all  are  to  be 
subject  to.  Nay,  he  that  is  truly  spiritual  and 
strong  in  the  light  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  cannot 
desire  that  the  weak  should  walk  just  as  he  does; 
but  only  as  they  are  strengthened,  taught,  and  led 
thereunto  by  the  same  Spirit  that  strengthened, 
taught,  and  led  him.  As  there  is  one  that  gathers 
to  the  true  church  ;  so  there  is  another  that  endea 
vours  to  TJraw  and  scatter  from  it,  and  then  t( 
cause  men  to  turn  head  against  it,  as  if  it  were  not  of 
God,  but  apostatized  from  the  Spirit  and  principl 
of  Truth,  which  indeed  is  their  own  state  and  con- 
dition in  Gods  sight.  In  the  corrupt  spirit  or 
fallen  nature,  man  is  apt  to  aspire  in  the  selfhood, 
and  to  seek  the  enjoyment  of  what  comes  from  the 
fountain — yea,  and  the  fountain  itself  also — in  and 
according  to  the  will  of  the  selfhood.  And  here 
let  man  receive  what  gifts  soever  from  God,  be  ad 
vanced  to  ever  so  high  an  habitation  in  the  land  of 
life,  yea,  have  the  very  fountain  itself  given  him  ; 
yet  by  this  means  he  will  corrupt ;  lose  tlue  gift  or 
spring,  be  separated  from  it,  and  adulterate  with 
what  he  can  still  retain  or  gather  in  his  own 
principle.  And  here  do  deep  travellers  lose  their 
way,  falling  from  their  portion  in  the  land  of  life, 
and  from  their  enjoyment  in  the  paradise  of  the 
pleasure  of  life,  into  the  earthly  and  sensual  spirit, 
liolding  things  wisely  and  richly  there  in  the  earthly 
principle,  not  knowing  the  removing  of  their  habi- 
tation thither,  nor  thinking  that  they  are  there. 
Isaac  Pexington. 


printed.     Although  far  inferior  in  numbers  to 


)utlines  of  Br,   Livingston's   Journeys  info  Central 
South  Africa. 

(Continued  from  p.-ige  275.) 

Anxious  to  commence  his  new  journey  eastward, 
Dr.  Livingston  resolved  not  to  remain  at  Linyanti 
onger  than  necessary,  yet  nearly  two  months 
dapsed  before  his  preparations  could  be  completed 
iut,  whatever  else  might  have  been  wanting,  there 
fas  no  lack  of  volunteers  for  the  new  expedition 
:ports  made  by  his  companions  to  Loando, 


the  race  in  whose  territory  they  found  a  refii^ 
and  known  to  be  a  conquered  and  expatriated 
people,  they  have  nevertheless  gained  for  them- 
selves both  political  and  moral  ascendancy,  and 
are  now  the  acknowledged  aristocracy  and  rulers 
of  the  previous  possessors  of  the  soil.  Hence  the 
Sitchuana  has  become  the  classic  tongue,  the  court 
language  of  the  Makololo, — a  circumstance  which 
not  only  facilitated  our  traveller's  intercourse  with 
them,  but  which  constitutes  an  important  prepara- 
tion for  their  reception  of  the  gospel.  But,  while 
these  Bechuanas  form  a  most  influential  section  of 
the  Makololo,  the  bulk  of  that  nation  consists  of  a 
fine,  athletic,  and  skilful  race  of  negroes.  And 
during  Dr.  Livingston's  descent  along  the  Zam- 
bese,  it  was  with  a  tribe  of  these  negroes  (the 
Balonda)  that  he  chiefly  came  into  contact.  Through 
the  country  north  of  that  river,  he  found  them  very 
numerous,  but  living  in  small  communities ;  and, 
as  the  fly  prevents  pastoral  pursuits,  they  devote 
themselves,  apparently  with  great  interest  and 
even  delight,  to  agriculture.  As  ho  passed  their 
villages,  the  evidence  of  their  industry  constantly 
met  his  eye.  Upon  every  hand  he  saw  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  assiduously  working  in  their 
gardens,  cultivating  maize,  Cafl^re  corn,  millet, 
pumpkins,    rice,   &c.,    which,    particularly 


rcfore,  at  the  usual  hour,  he  calls  upon  his  first 


beans, 


L'he 


.nd  the  desire  to  find  a  passage  to  the  coast, 
irompted  not  a  few  to  ofi'er  their  services.  When, 
iherefore,  he  was  ready  to  set  out,  no  less  than 
14  picked  men  were  happy  to  entrust  themselves 
3  his  guidance.  This  will  appear  the  more  re- 
larkable,  when  we  recollect  that  part  of  the  pro- 
osed  journey  lay  through  a  region'from  which  the 
lakololo  had  not  long  before  been  expelled  by 
leir  powerful  foes  the  Matabele,  whose  territory, 
overned  by  IMoselekatse,  stretched  along  to  the 
)uth  of  the  Zambese,  upon  the  northern  "bank  of 
hieh  our  friend  proposed  to  travel.  lie  and  his 
ttendants,  however,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
aople  through  whose  country  they  would  pass 
uring  the  early  part  of  their  journey.  These  were 
[akololo,  the  subjects  of  Sekel«tu,  and  the  friends 
'  the  missionary. 

As  it  will  enable  our  readers  the  better  to  realize 
r.  Livingston's  circumstances  while  prosecuting 
s  journey  eastward,  we  shall  here  briefly  irotice 
few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  people  among 
bom  he  travelled.  As  previously  explained,  the 
akololo  are  a  mixed  race.  One  portion  of  them, 
)W  reduced  by  the  pestilential  climate  to  a  small 
mnant,  migrated  not  many  years  since  from  the 
■y  and  more  salubrious  regions  adjacent  to  the 
ahari,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  termed,  the  Kala- 
iri  desert.  They  are  composed  of  tribes  of  Be- 
uanas,  and,  providentially  as  we  believe  it  will 
on  appear,  they  have  introduced  the  Sitchuana — 
at  language  into  which,  chiefly  by  the  persevering 
boars  of  Moffat,  nearly  the  entire  Scriptures  are 


upon  the  low  grounds,  which  are  annually  flooded 
by  the  Zambese,  yield  a  large  return  for  compara- 
tively little  labour. 

On  gaining  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  social  state,  our  traveller  was  specially  struck 
with  one  prevailing  peculiarity — the  position  and 
even  power  of  the  women.  As  a  rule,  it  has  been 
found  that  heathenism  deprives  woman  of  her 
rightful  status  in  society,  and  dooms  her  to  drudgery 
and  degradation.  It  is  so  with  the  CafFres  and 
other  natives  of  the  south  with  whom  our  traveller 
was  most  familiar.  He  was  not  prepared,  there 
fore,  either  by  reading  or  observation,  to  find 
amongst  a  heathen  and  very  superstitious  people, 
the  relative  position  of  man  and  woman  reversed  ; 
and  so  strange  did  this  appear,  that  not  until  his 
observations  upon  the  point  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  Portuguese,  did  he  feel  assured  of  the  fact. 
That  the  woman  should  sit  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation ;  that  a  young  man,  on  entering  the  matri- 
monial state,  should  be  compelled  to  remove  from 
his  own  village  to  that  of  his  wife  ;  that  in  forming 
this  relation,  he  should  bind  himself  to  provide  her 
mother  with  firewood,  as  long  as  the  old  lady  lived; 
that  the  wife  alone  could  divorce  the  husband,  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  separation,  the  children 
became  the  property  of  their  mother ;  and  that  the 
lord  of  creation  should  be  unable  to  enter  into  the 
most  ordinary  contract,  or  to  perform  the  simplest 
service  for  another,  without  the  sanction  of  "  the 
lady  superior,"  were  certainly  indications  of  female 
supremacy,  which  it  was  passing  strange  to  find  (it 
is  to  be  hoped  for  the  first  time  and  the  last  in  the 
history  of  discoveries)  amongst  the  denizens  of 
Central  Africa.  But  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
"the  reciprocity  was"  not  "only  on  one  side;" 
for,  in  return  for  the  husband's  deference,  his 
wives  were  expected  to  provide  him  with  food. 
This,  possibly,  may  account  for  the  fact  which  our 
friend  states,  that  the  ladies  never  lack  a  husband, 
d  that  an  old  maid  is  not  to  be  found  from  the 
Cape  to  the  equator.  Occasionally,  however,  there 
will  come  a  hitch  in  their  domestic  arrangements ; 
and  while  our  traveller  supplies  no  instance  of  re- 
bellion upon  the  part  of  the  husband,  he  shows  that 
conspiracy  was  not  so  unusual  amongst  wives.  If 
at  any  time  the  former  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  of- 
fend the  ladies,  they  resolve  to  wound  him  in  his 
most  tender  part — the  stomach.     Returning  home, 


wife,  and  asks  for  a  dinner,  but  she  sends  him  to  a 
second,  "whom  he  loves  better;"  and  she,  again, 
to  a  third,  until  he  has  run  the  gauntlet  through 
them  all  with  the  same  result.  Having  nothing 
left  but  to  avenge  himself  of  the  wrong,  faint  and 
hungry,  he  climbs  a  tree  in  some  populous  part  of 
his  village,  and  proclaims  aloud  with  piteous  into- 
nations, "  Listen,  0  listen;  I  thought  I  had  mar- 
ried women,  but  they  are  only  witches !  I  am  a 
bachelor !  I  have  not  a  single  wife !  Is  that 
right  for  a  gentleman  like  mc  T'  But  the  ladies, 
not  always  satisfied  with  showing  their  displeasure 
in  the  negative  form,  will  sometimes  even  dare  to 
enforce  their  authority  over  their  husbands  with 
cuffs  and  blows.  This,  however,  is  carrying  mat- 
ters a  I'Mle  too  far,  and  the  public  sentiment  being 
against  such  conduct,  the  poor  sufferer  gets  more 
substantial  revenge ;  for  the  authorities  of  the  vil- 
lage then  interfere,  and  his  tyrannical  wife  is  sen- 
tenced for  the  assault  to  carry  him  upon  her  back 
from  the  Cotla,  an  enclosed  court  of  the  chief's 
premises,  to  his  own  house,  taunted,  as  .she  goes 
along,  with  the  sneers  and  gibes  of  men  on  the  one 
hand,  but,  alas  !  on  the  other,  cheered  by  the  sym- 
pathy and  by  such  exhortations  as,  "  Serves  him 
_ht,"  "  Give  it  to  him  again,"  from  members  of 
her  own  gentle  sex.  "  The  first  time,"  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston says,  "  I  ever  saw  it,  was  in  the  case  of  a 
great  masculine  creature,  and  a  withered  scraggy 
old  man,  and  having  been  graceless  enough  to 
laugh,  she  could  not  help  joining,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  young  Afi-ica." 

Unlike  all  the  other  South  African  tribes  known 
to  Dr.  Livingston,  those  negroes  are  devoted  idola- 
ters. As  he  passed  along  their  principal  roads,  he 
saw  pathways  leading  out  of  them  to  spots  conse- 
crated to  spirit  worship  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
their  forests.  To  these  spots  they  frequently  re- 
pair, and  as  they  ascribe  disease  or  calamity  to  the 
angry  shades  of  their  departed  relatives,  they 
make  frequent  offerings  of  food  and  other  things 
with  a  view  to  propitiate  them ;  but  unseen  beings 
are  not  the  only  objects  of  their  idolatry.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston saw  others  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  a 
"  block  of  wood,  with  a  rough  human  head  carved 
upon  it,  or  a  lion  made  of  clay,  and  two  shells  for 
eyes,  standing  in  a  shed.  Before  these,  the  people, 
when  unsuccessful,  beat  a  drum  all  night.  And 
they  are  otherwise,"  he  adds,  "very  superstitious. 
They  would  not  eat  with  us,  nor  in  our  sight.  They 
took  moat  from  us  and  ate  it  at  home.  When  I 
saw  them,  and  thought  of  the  vast  numbers  there 
are  in  this  land,  all  living  without  God  and  with- 
out hope,  I  often  sat  down  with  feelings  of  despair. 
When  will  they  be  supplied  with  the  gospel  of 
Christ?" 

But,  whatever  he  might  have  seen  in  these  chil- 
dren of  nature  to  deplore  or  to  condemn,  their 
treatment  of  himself  and  his  companions  was  uni- 
formly kind.  On  approaching  a  village,  a  messen- 
ger generally  met  them  with  a  polite  invitation  to 
enter  and  to  select  the  tree  under  which  they  would 
prefer  to  rest.  Having  availed  themselves  of  the 
proffered  privilege,  the  people  brought  and  ar- 
ranged beneath  the  broad  shadows  of  the  tree  so 
many  of  the  roofs  of  their  own  dwellings  as  were 
sufficient  to  shelter  their  visitors  from  the  mid-day 
sun  and  nightly  dews.  But  this  was  not  all.  "  My 
party,"  writes  Dr.  Livingston,  "  were  well  fed  all 
the  way  down  until  we  came  near  to  Tcte.  And 
they  always  gave  gracefully,  often  with  an  apology 
that  want  of  time  prevented  them  making  more 
food  ready,  and  believed  our  statement  of  having 
nothing  to  offer  in  return." 

But,  greatly  as  the  travellers  were  indebted  to 
their  friends,  they  were  not  dependent  upon  them. 
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Much  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed 
literally  swarmed  with  large  game ;  the  troops  of 
elephants   especially   far    esceeding    anything    of 
which  Dr.  Livingston  had  previously  heard  or  con- 
ceived.    To  the  natives  these  creatures  prove  a 
great  pest,  as  not  unfrequcntly  they  broke  into 
their  gardens,  and,  if  disturbed  while  eating  pump- 
kins, or  other  produce,  they  would  follow  the  dis- 
turbers, demolish  the  dwelling  into  which  they  had 
fled,  and  not  unfrequeutly  kill  them.   Dr.  Livings- 
ton's party  had  often  to  shout  to  the  elephants  in 
their  path  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  and  they 
shot  great  15umbers  of  their  young  for  food ;  but 
these  formidable  creatures  were  often  dangerous, 
as,  when  alarmed,  they  would  rush  into  the  midst 
of  the  travellers.     In  addition  to  elephants,  Dr 
Livingston  found  this  extended  and  well-watered 
region  peopled  everywhere  with  buffaloes,  giraffes, 
zebras,  antelopes,  and  pigs.     Kefcrring  only  to  one 
species,  the  beautiful  ppring-bok,  he  writes:  "I 
could  form  no  idea  of  the  number  of  these  lovely 
animals  I  saw  in  actual  migration.    I  can  compare 
them  to  locusts  alone  ;  for  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  tlioy  appeared  a  tremulous  mass,  sometimes 
in  sprinkhngs,  and  at  other  times  in  dense  crowds, 
upon  a  plain  six  or  seven  miles  long,  by  three  or 
four  broad."     At  times,  when  Dr.  Livingston  had 
gone  out  to  obtain  game  for  his  party,  and  had  laid 
himself  down  upon  some  grassy  bank  watching, 
rifle  in  hand,  the  wild  creatures  thickly  scattered 
over  their  native  pastures,  their  exquisite  forms, 
their  graceful   motions,  their  unsuspicious  confi- 
dence, the  free  and  apparently  joyous  life  they  led 
as  they  browsed  or  gambolled  upon  the  rich  banks 
of  the  bright  river,  whose  course  he  was  tracking 
to  the  sea,  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  has  so  en- 
tranced him,  as  to  deprive   him  of  the  power  of 
firing  a  single  shot,  and,  rather  than  introduce  dis- 
order and  death  into  a  scene  so  fair,  and  so  re- 
plete with  evidence  of  the  great  Creator's  bounte- 
ousness,  he  has   returned    empty-handed    to   his 
people.     But  the  daily  wants  of  his  numerous  com- 
panions would  not  allow  our  friend  to  yield  very 
frequently  to  such  amiable  sentimentaUsm  or  com- 
punctious   visitings.      A   dinner   must   be    found, 
though,  to  provide  it,  the  gentle  and  stately  giraffe, 
the  fleet  zebra,  the  gracetul  antelope,  or  the  pon- 
derous hippopotamus,  must  fall.     And  here,  per- 
haps, we  may  obsei-ve,  the  most  dainty  meat  of  the 
Makololo,  the  roast  beef  of  Old  Africa,  is  the  flesh 
of  the  zebra ;  while  the   giraffe  supplies  him  with 
his  veal,  the  hippopotamus  with  pork,  and  the  nu- 
merous antelopes  with  venison.     These  delicacies 
were  rarely  wanting  to  our  travellers  through  their 
long  journey,  while  the  river  banks  formed  a  pe 
feet  battue  of  winged  game.     Geese,  ducks,  and 
smaller  birds  in  myriads  swarmed  along  their  line 
of  march.     When  at  a  single  shot  our  friend  could 
bring  down  no  less  than  eighteen  ducks,  more  need 
not  be  said  to  show  that  Central   South  Afi-ica  is 
anything  but  a  barren  desert.     Nor  was  fish  much 
less  plentiful  than  flesh  and  fowl.     Whatever  other 
privations,  therefore,  our  traveller  sustained,  his 
commissariat  was  not  open  to  much  complaint,  and 
we  do  not  wonder  to  hear  him  say,  "  I  found  it  un- 
necessary to  burden  myself  with  provisions  in  tra- 
velling, for  the  animals  did  not  seem  to  know  a 
gun,  and  would  stand  within  bow-shot  of  my  wea- 
pon."    And  to  this  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  abundance  of  the  game,  he  was  largely  indebt- 
ed for  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 

(To  be  continued.) 

In  cases  of  doubtful  morality,  it  is  usual  to.  say, 
is  there  any  harm  in  doing  this?  This  question 
may  sometimes  be  best  answered,  by  asking  ourselves 
another ;  is  there  any  harm  in  letting  it  alone  ? 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Gn  the  Katnre  aid  Eiglit  Uses  of  Afflictioi. 
When  Christ  cried  out  upon  the  cross,  "  My  God,^ 
y  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world  were  then  upon  him,  which  he  was 
to  be  an  offering  for.  Unutterably  deep  as  his  suf- 
ferings were,  he  endured  them,  as  the  cup  of  his 
Father's  will  respecting  him.  Christ's  followers 
have  the  same  cup  to  drink  of  in  their  measure. 
"  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of, 
and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am 
baptized  with?"  said  He  to  two  of  his  disciples. 
"  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of, 
and  with  the  baptism  wherewithal  I  am  baptized 
shall  ye  be  baptized."  Christ  gave  himself  for  the 
church  :  but  there  yet  remains  behind  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  for  his  body's  sake,  which  all  who  have 
a  part  in  him,  are  to  fill  up  according  to  their  day 
and  measure.  "  Who  are  these  that  arc  arrayed 
in  white  robes,  and  whence  came  they  ?"  "  These 
are  they,  that  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation. 
Therefore,  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God." 
Paul  was  concerned  to  fill  up  his  portion  of  what 
remained  behind  "  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  his 
body's  sake."  When  George  Fox  gave  answer  to 
Priest  Stephens  as  to  "  why  Christ  cried  out  on 
the  cross,"  as  above  noted,  he  observes  in  reference 
to  his  answer,  "  this  I  spoke,  being  at  that  time  in 
measure  sensible  of  Christ's  sufferings."  All 
therefore  who  know  "  the  power  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection," must  also  expect  to  know  "  the  fellow- 
hip  of  his  sufferings,"  and  be  "  made  conformabL 
to  his  death." 

But  how  are  these  sufferings  to  be  endured  I 
Alas,  the  poor  soul !  who  shall  enable  it  to  bear 
them  1.  Christ,  the  aU-powerful,  the  all-avaiUn; 
Helper  of  his  people.  If  he  trod  the  wine  press 
alone,  when  of  the  people,  there  was  none  with 
him,  who  shall  say,  "  My  cup  is  more  than  I  can 
bear?"  Do  his  children  walk  bowedly  along,  i: 
wardly  musing  on  the  "  Boll  that  is  given  them 
let  them  say,  "  Oh,  Lord,  enable  me  to  take  it." 
There  has  no  temptation  or  trial  happened  unto  us, 
but  what  is  common  to  man  :  but  the  Lord  is 
faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  or 
tried  above  that  we  are  able,  but  will,  with  the 
temptation,  also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  bear  it. 

John  Woolman,  in  his  last  sickness,  uttered  the 
following   prayer  :     "  Oh,    Lord,    my   God  !    the 
amazing  horrors  of  darkness  were  gathered  around 
me,  and  covered  me  all  over,  and  I  saw  no  way  to 
go  forth.     I  felt  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  misery 
of  my  fellow-creatures  separated  from  the  Divii 
harmony,  and  it  was  heavier  than  I  could  bea 
and  I  was  crushed  down  under  it,  ('  Oh,  heavenly 
baptism  for  the  dead !')     I  lifted  up  my  hand  ;  I 
stretched  out  my  arm,  but  there  was  none  to  help 
I  looked  round  about,  and  was  amazed.     In 
the  depths  of  misery.  Oh,   Lord  !  I  remembered 
that  thou  art  omnipotent ;  that  I  had  called  thee 
Father ;   and  I  felt  that  I  loved  thee,  and  I  ivas 
made  quiet  in  thy  icill,  awl  ivaitedfor  deliverance 
from  thee.     Thou  hadst  pity  upon  me  when  no 
man  could  help  me ;  I  saw  that  meekness  under 
suffering  was  shoived  to  us  in  tlie  inost  affecting 
example  of  thy  Son,  and  thou  taught  me  to  follow 
him,  and  I  said,  "  Thy  will.  Oh,  Father,  be  done." 
"  Affliction  cometh  not  forth  out  of  the  ground 
neither  doth  trouble  rise  out  of  the  dust."     All  dis- 
pensations of  this  kind  are  sent  in  mercy  to  them 
that  are  favoured  of  the  Father.     To  purify  us,  to 
redeem  and  wean  us  more  from  the  world,  to 
our  affections  more  on  and  deepen  them  in  things 
above,  to  abase  us,  to  make  us  tender  and  thought- 
ful, as  dear  children.     Scholars  whom  Christ  will 
instruct  all  this  and  more  :  yea,  for  by  these  things 
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men  live,  and  in  all  these  things  i 
Spirit." 

Affliction  is  sometimes  intended  for  correction. 
The  "  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  a  whirlwind." 
The  warning  voice  sometimes  comes  with  it, — "  the 
instructions  of  a  Father."  "  Is  this  visitation  meant 
for  ought  that  I  am  to  consider,  will  the  pious  soul 
say.  Oh,  Lord  that  I  may  not  lose  the  benefit  of 
it."  "  Then  shall  our  light  rise  in  obscurity,  and 
our  darkness  be  as  noon-day,"  and  the  Lord  will 
give  us  to  see  in  what  we  have  offended. 

letter  from  SeueTa. 
To  the  Evangelical  Christians  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 
Dearly  beloved  brethren  in  Christ,  our  all-suffi- 
cient Saviour  and  common  Head  : — The  Evange- 
hcal  Christians  of  Geneva  frequently  return  thanks 
to  God  for  having,  in  the  days  of  Calvin,  lighted 
that  torch  in  their  city,  whose  salutary  light  has 
spread  throughout  Europe,  and  reached  your  far- 
distant  shores"  They  also  give  thanks  to  the  Lord, 
that  in  these  latter  days,  when  the  word  of  truth' 
is  penetrating  into  all  nations  of  the  earth.  He  hasj 
placed  a  powerful  focus  in  North  America,  and: 
sent  the  children  of  God  from  your  churches  bothi 
to  enlighten  the  ancient  countries  of  the  East, 
where  the  Apostles  themselves  preached  the  Gos- 
pel, and  to  bring  many  souls  out  of  heathen  dark- 
ness  to  the  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  work  of  pro- 
pagating Christianity  in  all  the  world,  is,  _  ir 
our  opinion,  dear  brethren,  the  principal  vocatioi 
which  has  been  allotted  to  you  from  on  high.  Thui 
everything  which  can  strengthen  the  hands  o 
American  Christians  is,  we  think,  an  advantage  U 
the  whole  world  ;  whilst  anything  which  _  woulc 
weaken  them  is  a  real  loss,  a  matter  of  grief,  no- 
to  you  alone,  but  to  us,  and  to  all  mankind. 

Now,  dear  brethren,  we  desire  to  express  to  yoi 
a  thought  which  often  presses  itself  upon  our  hearts 
We  fear  that  the  laws  which  establish  and  regulat 
Slavery  in  several  of  your  States  are  a  source 
weakness,  not  only  in  your  own  dear  country,  bu 
to  her  legitimate  influence  over  other  nations.  W 
know  that  there  are  Christians  in  the  United  State 
who  possess  slaves,  and  we  would  not  offend  then 
"  Honor  all  men,"  says  the  Scripture,  (1  Peter  i 
17,)  and  above  all,  we  wish  to  do  so  "  to  them  tha 
have  obtained  a  like  precious  faith  with  us."  (2  Pete 
i.  1 .)  We  would  assure  them  we  come  not  to  spea; 
with  them  as  enemies,  but  as  brethren.  We  do  nc 
claim  the  right  of  imposing  our  opinion  with  authc 
rity  upon  them — the  Pope  of  Rome  alone  believ* 
that  he  has  that  power — and  we  do  not  doubt  thi 
those  among  you  who  differ  from  us  on  this  sul 
ject,  are  sincere  and  upright  in  their  opinion 
However,  if  we  would  speak  in  love,  we  must  alj 
do  so  in  truth,  and  with  that  precious  liberty  whi^ 
belongs  to  Christians.  We  know,  moreover,  tl^ 
the  city  of  Calvin  is  an  object  of  deep  and  bi 
thcrly  sympathy  in  America.  Your  citizens  w 
visit  us  are  continually  giving  us  fresh  proofs 
this,  and  this  circumstance  excites  a  hope  that 


request  will  find  some  favour  in  your  eyes, 
we  repeat,  we  do  not  pretend  to  teach  you,  but  | 
give  you  a  cordial  token  of  our  brotherly  love.    ■ 
Beloved  brethren,  if  it  is  true,  not  only  t 
Slavery  is  established  in  several  of  your  States, 
that  in  many  places  it  is  unlawful  to  instruct 
children  of  slaves,  or  even  for  the  parents  to  att* 
public  worship  ;  if  it  is  true  that  the  ties  of  1 
band  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  are  often  violei 
severed ;  if  it  is  true  that  a  master  acquires 
property  and  possession  of  a  woman  as  if  she  v 
his  own  wife;  if  other  facts,  which  we  prefer  i 
to  describe  here,  are  true ; — we  ask  ourselves,  | 
we  would  also  ask  you,  if  such  laws  are  com] 
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ble  with  the  eternal  principles  of  Christianity, 
which  we  are  all  bound  to  obey? 

AVe  might  doubtless  bring  forward  other  argu- 
ments. We  might  remind  you  that  slavery  is  con-- 
trary  to  natural  rights,  and  that  all  men  having 
fi-eedom  alike,  cannot  be  deprived  of  that  liberty 
unless  forfeited  by  some  criminal  aet;  that  the 
rights  of  property  in  men  and  in  things  are  widely 
different,  and  that  no  man  is  allowed  to  sell  a  hu- 
man being  as  he  would  a  material  object.  We 
might  say,  with  Montesquieu,  that  slavery  is  hurtful 
aliJie  to  the  slave  and  to  the  master ;  to  the  mas- 
ter especially,  because  he  acquires  all  sorts  of  vices 
with  his  slaves.  He  becomes  proud,  hasty, 
passionate,  hard,  voluptuous,  cruel.  We  might 
add,  with  that  illustrious  author,  that  in  every 
country,  however  severe  the  toil  which  society  ex- 
acts, the  results  may  be  obtained  from  freemen,  by 
encouraging  them  with  rewards  and  privileges, 
adapting  the  labour  to  their  strength,  by  bringing 
to  their  aid  machinery  which  art  invents,  and  which, 
we  might  add,  art  has  invented  abundantly  since 
the  days  of  that  great  writer.  But  we  prefer  waiv- 
ing such  material  considerations,  and  dwelling  upon 
our  argument  in  a  Christian  point  of  view.  We 
acknowledge,  dear  brethren,  that  slavery  is  not 
explicitly  abolished  in  the  New  Testament;  we  see 
that  Christian  masters  are  not  prohibited  from  hav- 
ing slaves,  (Col.  iv.  1 ;  Eph.  vi.  9  ;)  and  that  slaves 
are  exhorted  to  submission  and  fidelity,  (Eph.  vi. 
5,  8  ;  Col.  iii.  22,  25;  Titus,  iii.  9,  10;  1  Peter  ii. 
5,  18.)  Yes,  slaves  ought  to  be  obedient  and  faith- 
ful, and  nothing  should  be  said  which  could  drive 
them^  to  revolt ;  that  is  certain ;  and  yet  it  is  as 
certain  that  slavery  is  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

There  are  many  texts  in  the  New  Testament 
which  make  this  plain.  Does  not  St.  Paul  say  to 
the  Christian  slave,  that  if  he  can  obtain  his  free- 
dom, he  is  to  take  advantage  of  it?  (1  Cor.  vii. 
21.)  "  The  Apostle  thus  demonstrates  that  liberty 
is  not  only  good,  but  also  more  advantageous  than 
slavery,"  says  Calvin.  Is  it  not  also  evident  that 
slaves  who  have  become  Christians  should  be  re- 
garded by  their  masters  as  brethren,  accordinir  to 
the  Epistle  of  Philemon  ?  Does  not  the  same 
Apostle,  in  another  place,  say  that  before  the  Lord 
in  heaven  the  slave  is  as  the  free  ?  (Eph.  vi.  9.) 
Do  not  the  Scriptures  elsewhere  declare  that  the 
slave  and  the  free  share  in  the  same  blessings  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  one  God  blessed  forever?  Is  lie  not  the 
true  and  living  God  of  the  black  as  well  as  of  the 
•white  man  ?  If  the  Eternal  Son,  who  is  God  for 
ever  and  ever,  became  man,  was  it  not  for  the 
Greek  as  well  as  the  Jew,  for  the  slave  as  well  as 
the  free  ?  Does  not  the  righteousness  which  was 
acquired  on  the  cross  by  the  atoning  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  cover  the  sins  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the 
other  ?  Does  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  changes  the 
hearts  of  all  in  whom  he  dwells  into  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  make  any  distinction  of  colour  ?  Oucht 
we  not  to  exclaim  now  with  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, "  By  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one 
body,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free?"  (1  Cor.xii.  13.) 
"  There  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all 
and  in  all."  (Col.  iii.  1 1 .)  Such  being  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  do  you  not  think  with  us,  be- 
loved brethren,  that  these  principles  suppress  the 
spirit  of  slavery,  and  only  leave  its  name  and  ap- 
pearance ?  Do  you  not  believe  that  since  God,  our 
common  Father,  bestows  the  tender  sympathies  of 
his  love  ecjually  upon  the  slave  and  the  free,  we, 
their  brethren,  cannot  refuse  the  precious  boon  of 
liberty  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  it  ?  If  Christ 
has  made  them  free,  shall  not  ice  free  them  also  ? 
Christianity  in  general  did  not  lay  violent  or  im- 


prudent hands  on  civil  institutions,  but  spread  its 
principles  everywhere,  and  gave  precepts  to  all 
men,  the  application  of  which  was  gradually  to 
bring  about  the  suppression  of  all  abuses. 

These  considerations  are  important;  but,  we  re- 
peat, what  particularly  induces  us  to  make  an  ap- 
peal to  your  consciences  is  the  system  of  laws, 
manifestly  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
with  which  several  of  your  States  have  been  obliged 
to  burden  their  legislation,  in  order  to  maintain 
slavery  in  the  midst  of  you.  It  is  not  needful  to 
enumerate  these  laws;  we  know  them  from  official 
documents  published  in  Europe,  and  which  have 
caused  both  astonishment  and  grief  to  the  friends 
of  religion,  morality,  and  liberty.  We  are  aware 
these  laws  do  not  exist  in  a  good  many  of  your 
States  :  we  know  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  laws,  legislation  on  slavery  is  local,  instituted 
in  their  sovereign  power  by  those  States  alone  which 
practise  slavery.  But  that  in  no  way  prevents  us 
from  freely  expressing  the  sentiments  which  ani- 
mate us,  either  to  just  and  moderate  men,  who  doubt- 
less are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  Southern 
States,  or  to  all  the  Christians  of  the  American 
Union. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  suggestion  made  in  our  late  Yearly  Meeting, 
that  Friends  in  the  country,  sending  their  children 
to  the  city  to  reside,  should  provide  them  with  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  concerned  Friends  residing 
in  the  city,  that  they  may  receive  suitable  direction 
and  assistance  from  them,  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  for  their  chil- 
dren, that  their  feet  should  be  preserved  from  wan- 
dering into  the  paths  of  evil.  The  writer  can  speak 
from  some  measure  of  experience  in  this  matter,  as 
he  came  to  Philadelphia  a  comparative  stranger 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  business  education, 
and  was  thrown  very  much  into  the  Society  of 
Friends,  some  of  whom  manifested  an  interest  in 
my  welftire,  and  were  engaged  in  watching  over  me 
for  good  ;  to  which  circumstance  I  am  in  part  at 
least  indebted  for  the  measure  of  preservation  which 
I  have  witnessed. 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me,  that  if  young  Friends, 
in  coming  to  reside  among  their  brethren  in  pro- 
fession, were  taken  a  little  oftener  by  the  hand,  un- 
der a  feeling  of  lively  interest  for  their  welfare  and 
preservation,  that  their  attachment  to  the  Society 
would  be  increased,  and  they  would  be  encouraged 
to  conduct  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit 
the  kind  regard  of  their  older  brethren,  to  their 
mutual  encouragement  and  strength.  Let  them 
see  that  Friends  are  their  friends,  and  the  friends 
of  one  another,  as  well  as  of  the  Truth  which  we 
profess,  and  then  we  may  believe  there  will  be  wit- 
nesised,  in  the  younger  portion  of  Society,  a  revival 
of  christian  zeal.  It  was  very  cordial  to  my  feel- 
ings to  have  the  subject  thus  publicly  revived  ; 
as  well  as  the  necessity  and  effect  of  a  kind 
and  courteous  demeanour  towards  all,  as  being 
the  most  likely  means  of  reconciling  the  differ- 
ences amongst  us.  Let  us  all  strive  to  keep  this 
in  view,  and  as  we  are  diligently  engaged  in  seek- 
ing to  observe  "  the  golden  rule,"  in  ail  our  doings 
and  intercourse  with  our  fellows,  we  may  confi- 
dently hope  that  the  great  Head  of  the  church  will 
bless  our  endeavours,  and  open  the  way  for  our 
deliverance  from  the  snares  of  the  enemy. 

If  we  are  honest  with  our  own  hearts,  we  must 
see  and  acknowledge,  that  our  attention  has  been 
too  much  turned  from  the  true  bond  of  union,  and 
too  many  have  given  entertainment  to  a  spirit  of 
contention,  which  has  diverted  their  minds  from 
the  one  thing  needful :  from  that  good  part  which 


no  man  can  take  from  us.  Yea,  have  not  many 
been  "  troubled  about  many  things,"  and  thereby 
missed  of  their  measure  of  peace  :  but  the  blessed 
Head  of  the  church  is  still  waiting  to  be  gracious, 
with  whom  there  is  forgiveness,  that  he  may  be 
feared.  As  we  are  engaged  to  turn  again  unto 
hmi,  he  will  be  merciful  to  our  unrighteousness, 
and  our  sms  and  iniquities  will  he  remember  no 
more. 

WORSHIP.  '^'^^'^'"- 

Not  such  the  service  the  benignant  Father 
^  RcTjuireth  at  his  earthly  children's  hands  : 
Not  the  poor  offering  of  vain  rites,  but  rather 
The  siinjih-  duty,  man  from  man  demands  : 

For  he  whom  Jesus  loved  hath  truly  spoken  : 
The  holier  worship  which  he  deigns  to  bless 

Restores  the  lost,  and  binds  the  spirits  broken 
And  feeds  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  I 

Oh,  brother  man  !  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother  ■ 

Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is  there; 
To  worship  rightly  u  to  love  each  other, 

Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a  prayer. 
Folltiw  with  reverent  steps  the  great  example 

Of  Him  whose  holy  work  was  "  doing  good :" 
So  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  our  Father's  temple, 

Each  loving  life  a  psalm  of  gratitude. 

Then  shall  all  shackles  fall ;  the  stormy  clangor 
Of  wild  contention  o'er  the  earth  shall  cease: 

Love  shall  tread  out  the  baleful  fire  of  anger  ' 
And  in  its  ashes  plant  the  tree  of  peace  I    ' 

Vegetable  Poisons. 
_  At  this  period,  when  so  much  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  subject  of  vegetable  poisons,  from 
the  frequent  deaths  that  have  occurred,  I  have 
thought  that  my  readers  might  be  interested  in 
learning  which  of  the  showy  inhabitants  of  our 
gardens  are  most  inimical  to  human  lite.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  nothing  in  the  outward  appearance 
of  these  plants  to  indicate  their  deadly  nature 
They  are  generally  bright  in  colour,  and  some- 
times very  elegant  in  form  ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  themarecommonin  every  flower-garden.  Amontr 
these  last  may  be  mentioned  the  Aconite,  also  called 
VVolfsbane  or  Monkshood,  of  vi  hich  there  are  va- 
rious species,  all  ornamental.  The  common  Monks- 
hood is  well  known,  from  the  amusement  children 
find  in  pinching  the  flowers,  so  as  to  make  the 
curiously-folded  petals  start  from  beneath  the  hood 
like  two  great  eyes.  These  petals  look  like  o^igau- 
tic  and  crested  stamen.s,  and  the  hood,  which  il  only 
a  calyse,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the 
petals  of  the  flower.  The  real  stems  are,  however 
the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  they  surround  a  little' 
group  of  throe  or  five  seed-vessels  or  follicles,  which 
when  ripe,  burst  open  at  the  top  to  discharge  their 
seeds  The  leaves  are  deeply  cut,  and  tfe  stem, 
which  IS  tall  and  upright,  is  thickened  at  the  base 
where  it  joins  the  root,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  celery  ;  and  persons  have  been  poisoned  by 
eating  it  in  mi,stake  for  that  vegetable.  The  part 
of  the  root  which  is  buried  in  the  ground  \s  also 
thickened,  and  resembles  horse-radish  so  much 
that  a  party  of  friends  dining  together  at  Dingwall' 
m  Scotland,  were  poisoned  by  the  cook  fancying 
It  was  a  root  of  horse-radish  she  was  scraping 
when  she  was,  in  fact,  offering  to  her  master's 
guests  a  most  deadly  poison.  There  is  nothin<r  in 
the  taste  of  this  plant  to  warn  the  eater  of  it  ot°bis 
danger.  It  is  slightly  acrid,  put  not  more  so  than 
many  plants  that  are  perfectly  harmless.  The 
Acouite  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Larkspur, 
which  is  also  poisonous,  the  seeds  acting  as  a  vio- 
lent emetic.  The  Anemone  is  another  poisonous 
plant,  from  its  acidity  and  its  emetic  qualities ; 
and  the  juice  of  its  leaves  will  raise  blisters.     This 
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is  also  the  case  witli  various  kinds  of  Clematis  and 
Kanunculus.  The  juice  of  the  common  Buttercup 
is  extreniely  acrid,  and  the  species  with  a  creeping, 
fleshy  root  is  a  deadly  poison  to  human  beings, 
though  pheasants  seem  to  eat  it  with  impunity,  as 
its  tubers  have  been  found  in  the  crops  of  birds 
that  have  been  shot. 

The  seeds  of  Peony  will  occasion  symptoms 
resembling  cholera,  with  violent  sickness ;  and  the 
juice  of  the  Poppy  is,  as  everybody  knows,  highly 
narcotic.  Opium  is  prepared  from  the  capsule,  or 
seed-vessel,  of  the  large  White  Poppy,  which  is 
cultivated  for  that  purpose  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
East,  particularly  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  some 
parts  of  India. 

The  capsule  of  the  Opium-Poppy  is  much  larger 
and  more  fleshy  than  that  of  the  corn-poppy,  and 
this  fleshy  substance  is  full  of  a  milky  juice,  which 
hardens  by  exposure  in  the  air  into  the  kind  of 
gum  which  we  call  opium.  In  countries  where 
opium  is  cultivated  as  an  article  of  commerce,  the 
Poppies  are  grown  in  large  fields,  and  planted  in 
rows  to  enable  the  people  to  reach  their  heads 
easily.  Wben  the  petals  of  the  flowers  have  fallen, 
and  while  the  Poppy-heads  are  yet  green  and  full 
of  juice,  the  cultivators  of  opium  wound  the  capsules 
with  a  kind  of  lancet  having  two  blades,  so  that 
two  cuts  arc  made  with  each  stroke.  The  milky 
juice  which  exudes  hardens  in  the  course  of  the 
nitrht,  and  is  scraped  off  the  next  morning  with  a 
blunt  knife,  before  the  sun  has  time  to  melt  it.  It 
is  afterwards  kneaded  into  cakes  and  packed  in 
leaves  for  sale.  Laudanum  is  opium  steeped  in 
spirits  of  wine  ;  and  paregoric  is  laudanum  with 
aniseed  and  camphor  added  to  it ;  morphine  is  the 
sedative  part  of  opium  separated  from  its  intoxi- 
cating quality.  In  England  all  Poppies  are  more 
JOT  loss  narcotic,  and,  of  course,  poisonous ;  but  the 
milky  juice  is  not  secreted  in  sufiicient  quantities 
to  render  it  worth  while  to  cultivate  the  Poppies  for 
their  opium. 

Nearly  all  the  umbelliferous  plants  are  poisonous 
in  a  wild  state.  Even  Celery  is  only  rendered 
wholesome  by  cultivation.  Wild  Chervil  also  is 
poisonous,  but  the  cultivated  is  eaten  in  salads. 
Of  all  the  umbelliferous  plants,  Water  Hemlock, 
or  Cowbane,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  deadly.  It 
grows  in  marshy  laud,  and,  as  it  has  no  bad  smell, 
it  is  sometimes  eaten  by  cows,  who  die  immediately. 
Children  are  also  frequently  poisoned  by  chewing 
it.  It  is  an  acrid  poison,  and  destroys  life  by 
inflaming  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  Fool's  Parsley 
is  very  dangerous,  as  it  often  comes  up  in  gardens 
with  the  other  parsley;  and  when  both  are  quite 
young,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween them.  When  in  flower,  it  is  distinguished 
by  two  long  beards  hanging  from  each  flower,  while 
the  common  parsley  has  none.  But  even  when 
not  in  flower,  the  two  kinds  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  leaves  of  the  Fool's  Parsely  being  of 
darker  and  bluer  green,  and  having  a  smell  of 
garlic.  Hemlock  is  also  often  mistaken  for  Parsley 
Water  Parsnip  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  Skirret, 
the  tubers  of  which  are  often  eaten  in  Scotland  under 
the  name  of  Crummock.  The  Water  Parsnip, 
however,  may  be  known  by  its  always  growing  in 
water,  which  the  Skirret  does  not.  The  Water 
Dropwart  is  still  more  dangerous,  from  its  strong 
resemblance  to  Celery;  and  this  last  plant  is  .so 
poisonous  that  many  persons  feel  giddy  only  from 
smelling  it. 


write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory  ;_  if 
confer  little,  he  had   need  have  a  present  wit ; 
and  if  he  read  Httle,  he  had  need  have  much  cun- 
ning to  seem  to  know  what  he  doth  not. 


Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  -to  be 
lieve  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and 
discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Reading 
maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and 
■writing  an  exact  man ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man 


Selected  for  "The  rrionii." 

I  kept  steadily  to  meetings  ;  spent  First-day  af- 
ternoons chiefly  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  other 
good  books ;  and  was  early  coiivMiced'm  my  mind, 
that  true  religion  consisted  in  an  inward  life^ 
wherein  the  heart  doth  lave  and  reverence  God  the 
Creator,  and  learn  to  exercise  true  justice  and 
Iness,  not  only  toward  all  men,  but  also  toward 
the  brute  creatures — that  as  the  mind  was  moved 
by  an  inward  principle,  to  love  God  as  an  invisible, 
incomprehensible  Being  ;  so  by  the  same  principle, 
it  was  moved  to  love  him  in  all  his  manifestations 
in  the  visible  world — that  as  by  his  breath,  the 
flame  of  life  was  kindled  in  all  animal  sensible 
creatures,  to  say  we  love  God  as  unseen,  and  at 
the  same  time,  exercise  cruelty  toward  the  least 
creature,  moving  by  his  life  or  by  life  derived  from 
him,  was  a  contradiction  in  itself.  I  found  no 
narrowness  respecting  sects  and  opinions  :  but  be- 
lieved that  sincere,  upright-hearted  people,  in  every 
society,  who  truly  love  God,  were  accepted  of  him. 

As  I  lived  under  the  cross,  and  simphj  followed 
the  openings  of  TnUli,  my  mind  from  day  to  day 
was  more  enlightened ;  my  former  acquaintance 
were  left  to  judge  of  me  as  they  would,  for  I  found 
it  safest  for  me  to  live  in  private,  and  keep  those 
things  sealed  up  in  my  own  breast.  While  I 
silently  ponder  on  that  change  wrought  in  me,  I 
flnd  no  language  equal  to  convey  to  another  a  clear 
idea  of  it.  I  looked  upon  the  works  of  God  in  this 
visible  creation,  and  an  awfulness  covered  me.  BIy 
heart  was  tender,  and  often  contrite,  and  universal 
love  to  my  fellow-creatures  increased  in  me.  This 
will  be  understood  by  such  as  have  trodden  in  the 
same  path.  Some  glances  of  real  beauty  may  be 
seen  in  their  faces,  who  dwell  in  true  meekness. 
There  is  a  harmony  in  the  sound  of  that  voice  to 
which  divine  love  gives  utterance,  and  some  appear- 
ance of  right  order  in  their  temper  and  conduct 
whose  passions  are  regulated  ;  yet  these  do  not 
fully  show  forth  that  inward  life  to  those  who  have 
not  felt  it ;  this  white  stone  and  new  name  is  only 
known  rightly  by  such  as  receive  it. 

John  Woolman 


Por  "  The  Friend." 

The  laying  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  Telegraph. 

[From  a  more  extended  article  in  a  late  perio 
dical,  we  have  selected  the  following  passages 
chiefly  describing  the  preparations  for  laying  the 
great  telegraphic  cable  which  is  to  stretch  across 
the  broad,  but  now  no  longer  fathomless  ocean, 
from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland.  Within  less  thai 
three  months  from  the  present  time  the  success  or 
failure  of  this  grand  experiment  will  probably  be 
announced  to  the  world.  Sbould  there  be  no  de 
tention  at  London  in  shipping  the  cable,  we  may 
be  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  Eastern 
Continent  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  present  year, 
which  will  thus  be  rendered  a  memorable  one  in 
the  history  of  scientific  achievements.] 

The  United  States  steamship  Niagara  has  left 
New  York  on  her  way  to  England.  She  is  to  be 
followed  by  another  United  States  steamer,  which 
will  join  her  in  British  waters.  At  the  port  of 
London  the  Niagara  will  ship  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  the  telegraphic  cable,  while  a  British 
vessel  of  equal  size,  belonging  to  the  royal  navy, 
will  ship  the  other  twelve  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
two  great  ships,  accompanied  each  by  a  steamer 
to  pilot  the  way,  will  then  proceed  to  the  Atlantic 
to  Jay  the  cable. 


Their  voyage  will  be  the  event  of  the  age. 

SUBMARINE   TELEGRAPHS. 

The  honor  of  having  laid  the  first  working  tele- 
graph under  water  belongs  to  the  English.  The 
Dover  and  Calais  line  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the 
submarine  wires  which  have  since  transmitted  sub- 
aqueous conversation. 

But  the  first  conception  of,  and  the  first  attempt 
at,  submarine  telegraphic  communication  were 
fruit  of  the  genius  of  our  countryman.  Professor 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

In  the  New  York  Herald  of  17th  October,  1842, 
the  following  paragraph  occurs  :  "  Professor  Morse 
will  perform  a  highly  , interesting  experiment  with 
his  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  by  which  a  corre- 
pondenee  will  be  carried  on  between  Castle  Gar- 
den and  Governor's  Island."  On  the  following 
day  the  same  journal  refers  again  to  the  subject, 
and  predicts  that  "it  is  destined  to  work  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  mode  of  transmitting  intel- 
ligence throughout  the  civilized  world." 

On  the  night  of  1 8th  October,  Professor  Morse 
set  out  from  Castle  Garden  in  a  small  boat,  with 
one  man  to  row.  In  the  stern  sheets  he  had  a  coil 
of  wire,  insulated  by  being  wrapped  in  cotton  thread 
covered  with  a  coating  of  asphaltum  and  India 
rubber  ;  this  he  "  paid  out"  as  the  boatman  rowed 
across  to  Governor's  Island,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  making  fast  the  end  to  a  battery  on  the 
Island  some  time  before  daybreak.  Thus  fai"  all 
had  been  propitious.  But  when  the  sun  rose,  Pro- 
fessor Morse  discovered,  with  dismay,  that  after 
he  had  laid  his  wire,  two  or  three  vessels  had 
anchored  directly  over  it.  He  foresaw  the  conse- 
quence. When  the  people  assembled,  and  the  hour 
of  trial  came,  the  battery  was  set  to  work,  and  the 
Professor,  with  a  trembling  hand,  essayed  to  send 
a  message  to  the  Island.  He  succeeded  in  trans- 
mitting a  few  marks,  but  they  were  illegible ;  the 
anchors  had  fouled  the  wire,  and  destroyed  its  in- 
sulation; the  crowd  went  home  convinced  that  tel- 
egraphic communication  under  water  was  "  all 
humbug;"  and  the  Professor  was  hardly  consoled 
by  a  letter  of  thanks  and  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Institute,  and  a  fair  appreciation  by  the  press. 

Somewhat  discouraged,  in  truth,  but,  of  course, , 
firm  in  confidence,  Professor  Morse  applied  his  mind] 
to  the  transmission  of  the  electric  current  across^ 
rivers  without  the  aid  of  wires.  This  experiment! 
was  successfully  performed,  and  the  current  senti 
across  the  canal  at  Washington,  without  interven-- 
ing  wire,  in  presence  of  many  members  of  Congress; 
and  distinguished  persons,  in  December,  1842.  i 
Nothing  came  of  it.  But  Professor  Morse  was  so( 
well  satisfied  that  his  failure  at  Castle  Garden  wass 
only  a  step  to  the  success  of  submarine  telegraphs, 
that  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on 
10th  August,  1843:  "The  practical  inference  t» 
be  drawn  from  the  law  [which  he  had  developed} 
is,  that  a  telegra2}hic  communication  may  be  es- 
tablislied  across  tlie  Atlantic.  Startling  as  thi^\ 
may  now  seem,  the  time  will  come  ivhen  this  pro- 1 
ject  ivill  be  realized.'''' 

Nor  does  the  Professor  stand  alone.  In  the  year 
1846,  when  Professor  Morse  was  overwhelmed  with 
work  in  establishing  land  telegraphs  and  defending 
his  rights,  Colonel  Colt  and  Mr.  Charles  Robinson, 
of  New  York,  laid  a  submarine  telegraphic  wire 
across  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn,  and  from  Long 
Island  to  Coney  Island.  This  wire,  which  was  laid 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  early  marine  news, 
worked  for  some  time  to  the  public  satisfaction. 

It  was  not  till  five  years  afterwards  that  the  Do- 
ver and  Calais  line  was  laid.  Pubhc  opinion  was 
against  it;  and  when  the  wire  was  actually  laid, 
and  messages  passing  to  and  fro,  the  wise  men  still 
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said  that  it  could  not  be.  Some  declared  tliattl 
messages  were  a  fraudulent  impos-ture ;  others 
simply  shrugged  their  thoulders.  One  of  our 
leading  periodicals,  in  alluding  to  the  event,  paid, 
vpith  a  sneer,  "  The  thing  actually  seems  to  work, 
for  the  prcsctit." 

Other  lines  rapidly  followed — (he  Dover  and 
Ostcnd  line,  the  Liveipool  and  Dublin,  the  line  to 
the  Hague,  the  line  from  Piedmont  to  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  the  Newfoundland  line,  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  Ihe  line  to  Algeria  has  not  ytt  been  laid. 
Mr.  Brett,  in  a  recent  lecture,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  his  failure  in  attempting  to  lay  it. 

The  Mediterranean  is  in  parts  as  deep  as  the 
Atlantic  over  the  p'ateau — the  soundings  showing 
as  many  as  1 640  fathoms,  nearly  two  miles.  After 
describing  hi.s  departure  Irom  Cape  Spartivento,  in 
Sardinia,  he  says : 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  French  authorities,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  speed  should  never  be  less 
than  three  miles  an  hour,  and  I  never  directed  to 
the  contrary  during  the  whole  time  of  the  paying 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  ot 
cable,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  the  drums 
caught  tire,  and  the  speed  was  obliged  to  be  slack- 
ed for  a  few  minutes.  I  placed  three  tried  and 
biave  men  at  the  brakes,  and  had  the  result  of  the 
log  placed  before  me  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
they  timing  the  revolution  of  the  drum  by  a  minute 
watch.  These  experienced  hands  nobly  did  their 
duty,  never  leaving  their  post  by  day  or  night,  for 
it  was  impossible  to  supply  their  place.  It 
anxious  moment  when,  at  nightfall,  we  were  about 
-0  enter  the  great  depths.  The  changing  of  the 
3ontinuation  of  the  cable  from  the  fore  to  the  mid- 
ships, thence  to  the  upper  hold,  and  finally,  the  re- 
iioval  of  the  mid-deck  to  enable  the  coil  to  come 
,ip  from  the  lower  deck,  were  operations  involving 
•nuch  labour,  yet  we  dared  not  stop,  lest  the  perpen- 
licular  strain  on  the  cable  should  be  fatal.  At 
ength  Galita  appeared  in  sight.  Onward  we 
vent,  but  did  not  appear  to  near  it,  and  an  observa- 
ion  of  the  sun  proved  that  we  were  out  of  our  course. 
Ve  signaled  to  the  commander  of  the  towin"  ves- 
el,  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  admitted  that 
ur  observation  was  correct.  In  the  report,  pub- 
ished  on  his  return  to  Algiers,  the  French  com- 
iander  attributed  the  deviation  from  his  course  to 
he  currents,  which  took  him  twenty  miles  out  of 
;.  The  distance  to  land  now,  according  to  our 
cckouing,  was  twelve  or  thirteen  nautical  miles, 
'hereas  the  length  of  cable  remaining  on  board 
^as  only  twelve  statute  miles.  A  consultation  was 
ierefore  held  with  the  French  commander,  and  it 
'as  determined  that,  as  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
md  with  the  cable,  and  we  were  in  great  depthi 
)  the  west  of  our  line  of  soundings,  we  should  at  once 

:eer  due  east,  and  endeavour  to  recover  the 

f  soundings,  and  buoy  the  cable  in  shallow  water, 
rdcrs  were  given  to  the  exhausted  men  at  the 
rakes  not  to  give^in  inch  more  line  than  was  ne- 
issary,  that  we  might,  if  possible,  reach  shallow 
ater.  At  length  we  came  to  the  last  mile  of  our 
ible,  without  a  chance  of  reaching  a  shallow  part. 
•  now  became  necessary  to  prepare  for  eventuali- 
es,  as  we  might  have  to  hold  our  position  in  these 
reat  depths  for  five  or  six  days,  awaiting  the  re- 
irn  of  the  "  Tartare,"  scut  to  Algiers  for  a  barge 
1^  lighter  whereon  to  secure  the  end  of  the  cable, 
'e  accordingly  passed  the  cable  along  the  side  of 
0  vessel,  making  it  secure  with  hempen  fasten- 
gs,  as  a  precaution  against  snapping  or  beincr  in- 
red  by  friction  in  the  event  of  rough  wea?her, 
aich  unfortunately  was  not  long  coming.  One 
ght  our  vessel  gave  several  violent  plunges,  caus- 
g  great  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  cable.  Never- 
eless,  on  the  morrow  we  received  a  telegraphic 


dispatch  from  London,  via  Paris,  announcing  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  additional  length  ordered  by 
us  four  days  previously.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
replying,  when  a  sudden  and  violent  plunge  of  the 
vessel  caused  mc  to  exclaim  "  It  is  gone  !"  refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  the  cable,  and  on  trying  the  in- 
strument, I  was  concerned  to  find  that  there  was 
no  communication.  We  at  once  commenced  haul- 
ing in  the  cable,  and  after  seme  hours,  to  our  dis 
may,  up  came  the  end,  broken  apparently  by  frie 
tion  on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom,  about  502  fathoms 
(half  a  mile)  from  the  vessel.  Thus  terminated 
my  last  attempt  to  con'nect  Africa  with  Europe  by 
a  submarine  telegraph. 


The  cable  used  in  traversing  the  British  Chan- 
nel, from  Calais  to  Dover,  was  as  thick  as  a  lady's 
wrist,  and  weighed  from  seven  to  eight  tons  to  the 
mile.  The  Dublin  cable  was  full  as  large ;  and 
the  one  which  Mr.  Brett  lost  in  the  Mediterranean 
even  larger.  These  cables  have  usually  been 
composed  of  one,  two,  or  three  stout  single  copper 
wires,  encased  in  gutta  percha,  and  surrounded  by 
a  heavy  iron  wire  wound  tight  round  the  gutta 
percha.  The  decomposition  effected  by  the  water 
increases  their  size.  The  iron  enters  into  chemi- 
cal combination  with  the  materials  of  the  bed  of 
the  sea,  and  forms  a  concrete  mass  of  calcareous 
or  silicious  substance,  embedding  the  wire  in  an 
impenetrable  and  apparently  indestructible  coat. 

The  cable  which  was  laid,  during  the  late  war 
from  Varna  to  Balaklava,  was,  owing  to  the  hurry 
with  which  it  was  laid,  not  coated  with  a  protec- 
tion of  steel  or  iron  wire.  It  was  simply  three  fine 
copper  wires  encased  in  gutta  percha ;  the  whole 
not  larger  in  bulk  than  a  common  lead  pencil. 

The  transatlantic  cable  is  a  new  experiment.  As, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  highest  authorities,  the  only 
difficulty  to  be  apprehended  was  in  the  laying  of 
the  cable,  and  as  it  was  quite  certain  that  no  anchors 
could  interfere  with  it  when  it  lay  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  at  a  depth  of  a  mile  or  two,  the  problem 
proposed  to  the  makers  of  the  cable  was  to  combine 
in  the  highest  degree  strength  with  flexibility. 
The  cable  finally  settled  upon  as  the  best,  is  quite 
small,  being  not  over  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  eighteen  hundred  weight 
out  of  water,  and  thirteen  hundred  weight  in  water 
to  the  mile ;  that  is  to  say,  one-eighth  the  weight 
of  the  Dover  and  Calais  cable.  Its  heart  is" 
strand  of  seven  fine  copper  wires,  twined  togeth( 

closely  as  to  produce  contact  throughout.  The 
whole  strand  will  be  as  one  wire  for  telegraphic 
purposes,  while  the  number  of  the  wires  will  allow 
each  of  the  seven  to  be  broken  in  a  thousand 
places  without  interrupting  the  communication, 
That  can  not  be  severed  unless  all  seven  wires  are 
broken  at  the  same  identical  spot.  Over  the  wires 
is  a  thick  coating  of  gutta  percha,  laid  on  with  pe 
culiar  care  and  by  repeated  applications.  Very  nice 
experiments  have  been  made  to  insure  the  capacity 
of  this  gutta  percha  to  resist  the  pressure  of  two 
miles  of  water.  Over  the  gutta  percha  is  wound 
a  covering  of  strands  of  charcoal-iron  wires,  each 
strand  consisting  of  seven  wires. 

The  cable,  thus  elaborately  constructed,  so  far 
fulfils  its  design,  that  while  it  will  support  in  water 
six  miles  of  its  own  length,  or  say  four  tons  weight, 
it  is  flexible  enough,  as  Mr.  Brett  said,  to  be  tied 
into  a  knot  around  a  man's  body.  It  will  be  paid 
out  with  as  much  ease  as  a  hempen  cord.  Thus 
the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  will  be  materi- 
ally lessened.  Once  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  the 
cable  will  sink,  it  is  supposed,  twenty  to  forty  feet 
in  the  soft  shells,  sand,  and  mud,  and  will  thus  be 
out  of  reach  of  accident  from  any  source.  The  only 


chance  of  a  mishap  is  during  the  laying  of  the  cable; 
and  this  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  its  flexibility. 

THE   TELEGRAPHIC   PLATEAU. 

This  plateau,  prairie,  or  "steppe,"  as  Lieutenant 
Maury  calls  it,  extends  in  unbroken  line  from  Cape 
Race,  in  Newfoundland,  to  Cape  Clear,  in  Ire- 
land. Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  encircle  the  earth  : 
for  it  can  be  followed  through  the  British  Islands  into 
the  great  range  which  divides  the  Arctic  waters 
from  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Baltic  and  other 
seas,  crossing  the  continent  of  Asia,  disappearing 
under  the  Pacific,  peeping  up  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  again  re- appearing  in  the  great  North 
American  range  which  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Pole  from  those  of  the  great  Lakes. 

It  is  nowhere  in  the  Atlantic  above  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  while 
on  either  side  of  it,  to  the  North  or  South,  depths 
of  24,000  feet  are  supposed  or  known  to  exist. 
The  whole  plateau  has  been  accurately  surveyed 
by  Lieut.  Berryman,  and  sounded  at  regular  inter- 
vals with  Brooke's  sounding  apparatus,  so  that  its 
surface  can  be  mapped  with  more  accuracy  than 
interior  of  the  continents  of  Africa  or  Aus- 
tralia. 

It  is,  we  know,  a  vast  cemetery,  covered  from 
end  to  end  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  with  dead 
shell-fish  of  miscroscopic  size.  Some  of  these  have 
been  brought  up,  and  exhibit  the  most  lovely 
forms,  showing,  by  their  sharpness  and  perfect  out- 
line, that  no  current  exists  where  they  lie,  that  no 
shock  disturbs  them,  that  they  rest  in  a  death-like 
stillness  very  well  befitting  so  huge  a  grave. 

The  telegraphic  wire  will  be  the  first  disturber 
of  their  rest. 

LAYING    THE   CABLE. 

The  distance  between  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland 
and  Valencia,  Ireland,  is  1640  miles  in  a  straight 
line.  In  order  to  allow  for  losses,  deviations  from 
the  straight  line,  and  inequalities  in  the  sea  bot- 
tom, the  length  of  cable  prepared  for  the  telegraph 
is  2500  miles. 

Each  of  the  two  vessels  engaged  on  the  service 
will  take  on  board  half  of  this;  they  will  sail  from 
Greenwich,  in  company  with  the  two  pilot  steam- 
ers, to  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  say  somewhere 

the  neighbourhood  of  longitude  32  degrees. 

(To  be  condudcd.) 

I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth. 
The  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a 
habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient, 
cheerfulness  fixed  and  permanent.  Those  are  often 
raised  into  the  greater  transports  of  mirth,  who 
are  subject  to  the  greatest  depressions  of  melan- 
choly. On  the  contrary,  cheerfulness,  though  it 
does  not  give  the  mind  such  an  exquisite  gladness, 
prevents  us  from  falling  into  any  depth  of  sorrow. 
Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks 
through  a  gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  mo- 
ment; cheerfulness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in 
the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual 
serenity. — Addison. 
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FIFTH  MONTH 


Primitive  Cliristiatiity  Revived,  in  the  Faith 
and  Practice  of  tlie  jjeople  called  Quakers;  written 
in  testimony  to  the  present  dispensation  of  God, 
through  them,  to  the  world ;  that  prejudices  may 
be  removed,  the  simple  informed,  the  well-inclined 
encouraged,  and  the  Truth,  and  its  innocent  friends, 
rightly  represented  ;  by  William  Penn. 
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To  which  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  Penn,  by  James 
M.  Brown,  of  Virginia. 

This  reprint  gives  much  of  the  Scripture  referred 
to  in  the  original.     1857. 

The  above-named  work,  by  William  Penn,  has 
always  been  acknowledged  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  as  a  clear  and  candid,  though  brief,  expo- 
sition of  its  belief  upon  the  great  and  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  cavils  that  have  been  renewedly  put  forth  by 
some  in  the  present  day,  who  appear  anxious  to 
have  it  believed  that  our  early  Friends  were  not 
orthodox  in  relation  to  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  Atonement  made  by  him  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  It  also  fully  sets  forth  and  demon- 
strates what  the  author  lays  down  "  as  a  main 
fundamental  in  religion,"  and  the  "  ancient,  first, 
and  standing  testimony"  of  Friends,  viz  :  "  That 
God  through  Christ  hath  placed  a  principle  in 
every  man,  to  inform  him  of  his  duty,  and  to  en- 
able him  to  do  it ;  and  that  those  who  live  up  to 
this  principle  are  the  people  of  God,  and  that 
those  who  live  in  disobedience  to  it  are  not  God's 
people,  whatever  name  they  may  have,  or  profes- 
sion they  may  make  of  religion." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  member  of  another 
religious  denomination  than  our  own  has  become 
so  much  interested  in  this  little  work,  as  to  be  at  the 
labour  and  expense  of  publishing  an  edition  of  it 
and  we  hope  he  may  succeed  in  spreading  it  widely 
among  persons  of  all  professions.  He  has  prefaced 
it  with  a  short  biographical  notice  of  William  Penn, 
including  the  principal  parts  of  Forster's  refutation 
of  the  calumnies  of  Macauley. 

The  whole  work  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  and  is  sold  for  50  cents  a  copy.  It  is  for 
sale  at  Uriah  Hunt's,  No.  44  North  Foui-th  street, 
and  at  Henry  Longstreth's,  No.  347  Market  street, 
and  at  other  bookstores. 

On  the  fourth  page  of  the  present  number  will 
be  found  the  commencement  of  a  letter  from  Gene- 
va, on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  addressed  to  "  The 
Evangelical  Christians  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica," and  signed  by  "  the  Presidents,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  of  the  Church  of  the  Temoignege, 
of  the  Theological  College,  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Evangelical  Society,  of  the  Italian  Committee,  of 
the  Committee  of  Missions,  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  &c.,"  at  Geneva, 

It  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  J.  H.  Merle 
D' Aubigne,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Reformation,  and  several  of  the  names  attached 
to  it  have  been  long  and  favorably  known  for  their 
active  defence  of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  Al 
though  there  a  few  expressions  in  it  with  which  we 
do  not  fully  unite,  yet  it  is  an  affectionate  and  ear- 
nest appeal  to  the  professors  of  the  rehgion  of 
Christ  in  our  land,  and,  we  think,  breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  We  shall  give  the  remainder  of  the 
letter  in  our  next  number. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Foui'th  mo.  25th. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  has  left  Eugland  on  his  diplomatic 
mission  to  China.  The  land  troops  which  will  accom- 
pany the  expedition,  are  to  be  under  the  command  of 
General  Ashburnham.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  was  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  French  Emperor  at  Paris,  and  pro- 
ceed from  thence,  by  way  of  Marseilles,  for  Alexandria. 

By  telegraph,  Hong  Kong  dates  to  Third  mo.  15th,  had 
been  received.  The  Europeans  on  board  the  British  steamer 
Queen,  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  had  been  murdered 
by  the  Chinese,  and  the  steamer,  with  her  valuable  cargo, 
carried  off.  The  Chinese  in  Saranak  and  Borneo  had 
risen  and  massacred  several  Europeans.     The  Rajah,  Sir 


James  Brooke,  saved  his  life  by  swimming  across  a  creek. 
One  of  the  Borneo  Company's  steamers  subsequently 
"  at  Saranak,  and,  with  Sir  James  Brooke,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Malays  and  Dyaks,  avenged  the  de- 
struction of  the  settlement,  killing  two  thousand  Chinese. 
A  numerous  meeting  of  merchants  and  manufacturers 
was  held  in  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of  cotton 
all  over  the  world,  to  be  called  the  "  Cotton  Supply  As- 
sociation." The  Association  is  to  encourage,  by  all 
practicable  means,  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  colonies, 
and  other  countries,  by  diffusing  information,  supplying 
machinery,  and  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  all  legisla- 
■  'e  impediments. 

The  British  Parliament  was  to   meet  for  business  on 
the  7th  lust.     A  feeling  was  prevalent  in  London,  that 
the  new  House  of  Commons  is  more  likely  to  sympathize 
th  Lord  John  Russell,  than  Lord  Palmerston,  the  pre- 
sent Premier. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  unsettled,  with  a 
slight  decline  in  nearly  all  grades,  consequent  upon 
holders  pressing  their  stocks  on  the  market,  and  the  in- 
creasing stringency  in  money  matters.  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  flour,  2Ss.  a  29s. ;  Ohio,  30s.  a  31s.  Corn  has 
advanced  6d.,  and  wheat  2d.     Consols,  93  a  93J. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Russian  Finland  continue  to 
give  a  most  distressing  picture  of  the  famine  raging  in 
that  unhappy  country.  In  the  districts  of  Uleaborg, 
Wasa,  and  Kurpio  alone,  out  of  a  population  of  657,000 
souls,  no  less  than  250,000  have  no  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence than  begging,  or  eating  the  unpalatable  bread 
made  from  the  Ijark  of  trees.  The  mortality  is  conse- 
quently very  great,  and  it  is  daily  on  the  increase,  as  the 
famine  typhus  has  broken  out  with  great  m.alignity. 
Liberal  contributions  have  been  sent  from  Hamburg  and 
Lubeck.  Upwards  of  $80,000  have  been  remitted  from 
Sweden,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  disappears,  several  ves- 
sels with  corn  and  flour  will  be  despatched  to  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  Administration  declines  re- 
suming negotiations  with  England,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Dallas  Clarendon  Treaty.  It  is  believed  the  whole  sub- 
ject will  be  left  at  rest,  untilafter  the  next  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. On  the  12th,  Robert  J.  Walker  left  Washington 
for  Kansas,  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  Governor  of  the 
territory,  having  received  his  instructions  from  the  Pre- 
sident. It  is  stated  that  the  British  and  French  Minis- 
ters have  represented  to  the  government  of  New  Granada, 
that  the  latter  is  in  the  wrong  in  its  controversy  with  the 
United  States,  and  will  not  be  supported  by  foreign 
powers.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  agreed  to  pur- 
eighty  acres  of  land,  on  Blythe  Island,  Georgia,  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  naval  depot.  The  price  fixed  upon 
for  the  land,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dolla,rs. 

Winter  at  the  iVor(A.— Despatches  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
dated  Fifth  mo.  11th,  say:  "The  weather  has  become 
quite  cold,  and  snow  has  fallen  to  an  unusual  extent  for 
May.  A  propeller  started  from  her  dock  on  Saturday 
mdVning,  but  is  still  blocked  in  by  the  ice,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  light-house." 

""/le  Ohio  River  continues  to  be  well  filled  with  water. 
On  the  11th,  there  were  eight  feet  in  the  channel,  at 
Pittsburg. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  392. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  184. 
The  American  Emigrant  Aid  and  Homestead  Company. 
is  now  fully  organized.  A  charter  was  obtained  from 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  and  the  whole  capital  for 
active  operations  (§200,000)  has  been  promptly  sub- 
scribed. The  President  is  Eli  Thayer;  the  Secretary 
John  C.  Underwood,  of  Virginia.  It  is  hoped  by  the 
projectors  of  this  enterprise,  that  they  will  succeed  in 
turning  a  part  of  the  great  stream  of  European  and 
Northern  emigration,  from  the  West  to  the  border  slave 
States  of  the  South. 

Maple  Sugar. — The  crop  of  the  whole  Union  this  year 
is  estimated  at  68,500,000  pounds,  which  is  nearly  equal 
to  half  the  product  from  the  sugar  cane  last  year.  Its 
production  has  been  stimulated  by  the  high  price  of 
sugar.  Iq  New  York  alone,  about  twenty  millions  of 
pounds  have  been  made  this  season,  valued  at  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Shipping  Interest  is  said  to  be  unusually  depressed. 
It  is  estimated  that  vessels,  to  the  value  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  are  lying  in  New  York  harbour,  most 
of  them  without  employment,  and  the  rates  of  freight 
very  low. 

Breadstuffs. — On  the  11th  inst.,  the  quotations  were  as 
follows:— New  York,  white  wheat,  $1.90;  mixed  corn, 
84  cts.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  red  wheat,  $1.75  a  $1.80; 
corn,  82  cts.  Baltimore,  red  wheat,  $1.70  a  ,$1.75; 
white,  $1.70  a  $1.85  ;  corn,  75  cts.  a  79  cts.  Cincinnati, 
flour  in  active  demand,  at  $6.50. 


Scarcity  in  Texas. — The  Galveston  papers  of  the  28th 
ult.,  state  that  there  is  almost  a  famine  for  breadstuffs, 
n  the  counties  above  Bastrop.  The  price  of  corn  was 
52.62  a  bushel. 

Another  Slaver. — The  schooner  Louis  McLane  has  been 
seized  by  the  Collector  at  New  Orleans,  as  she  was  leav- 

g  the  port. 

Failures  in  Boston. — Several  heavy  failures  have  re- 
cently occurred  among  the  dry  goods  dealers  of  Boston. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  liabilities  of  the  firms  that 
have  failed,  exceeds  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  Oyster  Trade  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  gives  employment 
to  300  vessels,  and  nearly  9000  persons.  There  are  over 
7000  men  engaged  in  catching  the  bivalves,  and  bring- 
ng  them  to  market,  an  occupation  confined  exclusively 
to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries.  About  4000  men 
are  employed  in  shucking,  and  500  in  packing  and  pre- 
paring them  for  transportation  to  the  South  and  West ; 
300  tinners  are  engaged  in  making  the  packages,  and  the 
work  of  50  labourers  is  required  to  convert  the  shells 
into  lime. 

The  Newfoundland  Fishing  Treaty,  recently  in  progress 
between  France  and  England,  has  been  abandoned,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  Colonists. 

The  Quarantine  Convention  of  Delegates,  from  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  Union,  assembles  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  15th  inst.  It  is  expected  the  Convention  will  devise 
an  improvement  in  the  regulations,  by  which  unneces- 
sary restrictions  may  be  avoided,  the  admission  of  dis- 
ease guarded  against,  and  safety  and  convenience 
blended,  that,  while  the  inhabitants  of  a  place  are  i 
cured  against  contagion  on  the  one  side,  the  interests 
and  rights  of  ship  owners,  underwriters  and  crews  o, 
vessels  may  not  unnecessarily  be  made  to  suffer  detri- 
ment on  the  other.  If  this  object  shall  be  effected,  th( 
Convention  will  have  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  th( 
country. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tuuessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  o 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.     Also,  a  young  man 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  children 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistak,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  on  the  8th  ult.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-houst 
Orchard  street.  New  York,  Henry  Lawrence,  to  Garo 
LISE,  daughter  of  I.  F.  Whitall. 

,  on  the  29th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1857,  at  £ 

Spring  Meeting  of  Friends,  Columbiana  county,  Ohic 
David  French,  of  Salem,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  5; 
and  Ann  Meller,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  Mount  Pleasant  Boarding-School,  Jeflferso 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  1st  of  Second  month,  1857,Thom4 
Picket,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Picket,  in  the  17th  ye£ 
of  his  age;  a  memberof  Hopewell  Preparative  andPenns 
ville  Monthly  Meeting,  Morgan  county,  Ohio.  The  laii 
illness  of  this  dear  youth  was  short,  and  at  times  he  sui 
fered  much,  yet  bore  all  with  patience.  Being  madi 
sensible  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  supplicat^ 
very  fervently,  and  soon  after  expressed  much  sympath' 
for  a  sister,  (the  only  one  of  his  family  who  was  wit 
him,)  entreating  her  not  to  weep  for  him,  but  to  prepai 
to  meet  him  in  heaven.  He  also  sent  messages  of  lo' 
to  his  absent  brother  and  sisters,  which,  with  other  ej: 
pressions,  and  his  peaceful,  happy  close,  afford 
blessed  assurance,  that  his  purified  spirit  has,  throng 
mercy,  been  permitted  to  enter  that  city  whose  wal 
are  salvation,  and  whose  gates  are  praise. 

,  at  Hopewell,  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  on  the  6th 

Third  month,  1857,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-la 

Isaac  Stubbs,  Martha  Doudna,  relict  of  Henry  Doudui 

a  member  of  Chesterfield  Preparative  and  Monthly  Mei 

ing,  in  the  7Sth  year  of  her  age.     Her  last  illness  was'- 

short   duration ;  she  suffered   comparatively   but   lit) 

pain;  her  countenance  bore  f 

peace  ;  and  though  in  a  mea 

of  speech,  she  manifested  he 

about  her.     Her  close  was  remarkably  qu 

as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep,  leaving  her  relatiH 

the  consoling  assurance  that  she  has  entered  into  if 

everlasting  rest. 


1  comparatively  but  lit) 
the  impress  of  serenity  al 
sure  deprived  of  the  poW 
r  love  and  affection  to  thd 
remarkably  quiet  and  eaii 
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"letters  ^stlietic,  Social,  aail  Moral." 

(Continued  from  luige  JS2.} 
City  of  Paris,  France,  Dec.  3,  1852. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  this  garden  is  the  palace 
— a  magnificent  pile  of  buildings,  reaching  froii: 
the  Eue  Rivoli  to  the  Seine.  It  is  called  the  Tui- 
leries  or  palace  of  the  tilc-kUn,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  erected  on  the  spot  where  a  tile- 
kiln  formerly  stood.  The  mighty  palatial  edifices, 
which  are  found  everywhere  in  Europe,  fascinate 
the  eye  and  call  forth  feelings  of  admiration ;  but 
it  is  necessary  and  sometimes  painful  to  remember, 
that  they  have  required  ages  in  their  construction! 
iand  have  taxed  the  wealth  and  labour,  and  per- 
ihaps  the  tears  of  a  nation.  The  erection  of  this 
jedifice  was  begun  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  in  1564; 
j — the  works  were  continued  by  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  XIII. ; — and  it  was  not  till  nearly  a  century 
after  its  beginning  that  Louis  XIV.  in  1644  gave 
directions  to  have  it  finished.  Built  at  different 
periods,  it  exhibits  different  styles  of  architecture, 
which  elicit  their  just  and  appropriate  degrees  of 
admiration  ;— an  evidence  of  what  the  lovers  of  art 
begin  more  fully  to  understand,  that  beauty  is  in 
finite  in  its  developments,  though  it  may  be  con 
templated  and  appreciated  from°difforent  points  of 
view  and  different  periods  of  civilization.       *       * 

In  examining  this  part  of  the  city,  I  called  into 
requisition  the  recollections  of  the  old  soldier  who 
accompanied  me  as  a  guide;  and  besides  other 
Dbjects  of  interest,  he  pointed  out  a  number  of  lo- 
calities, whose  memorials  had  been  written  in  blood. 
[  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  profitable,  particu- 
arly  to  repeat  them.  The  Tuileries  itself  has  been 
the  theatre  of  revolutionary  movements,  which 
lave  affected  at  different  times  the  destinies  of 
Prance.  And  I  was  surprised  to  find,  that  it  was 
It  the  west  end  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  at  a 
ittle  distance,  in  the  place  now  called  the  Place  de 
.a  Concorde,  that  Louis  XVL  and  his  queen  An- 
oinettc  were  executed. 

^  The  story  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Louis 
XVL  and  his  queen,  together  with  the  trying  in- 
;idents  connected  with  their  residence  in  the  prison 
)f  the  Temple,  as  related  by  Clcry,  forms  one  of 
he  most  deeply  interesting  personal  histories  which 
.re  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  human  race. 

went  through  the  splendid  mansions  of  Ver- 
lailles,  where  they  had  once  resided  amid  scenes  of 
nagnificence  which  had  never  been  surpassed  ; — I 
visited  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  a  part  of  which 
'till  remains,  and  saw  the  rooms  of  their  humilia- 
ion  and  suffering,  and  the  two  trees,  still  stand- 


ing, where  the  good  king  took  his  sad  and  solitary 
meals  in  the  last  days  before  he  was  led  out  to 
death ;  I  went  down  into  the  gloomy  cell  of  the 
Coneicrgerie  prison,  where  the  queen  was  confined 
after  being  transferred  from  the  Temple,  the  deep 
and  dark  place  of  her  increased  suffering  and  tears, 
of  her  prayers  and  religious  hopes ;  and  now  stood 
upon  the  spot  where  both  fell  under  the  blow  of 
the  executioner.  The  whole  world,  enabled  to  con 
template  these  transactions  in  consequence  of  the 
high  petition  of  the  sufferers, — the  woHd  in  the 
utmo^t  extent  of  its  civilization  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  the  judges, — pronounced  the  victims  innocent 
and  the  nation  criminal ;  and  Providence,  which 
judges  all  things,  —  that  unerring  Providence 
"  which  destroys  with  the  sword  those  that  take 
the  sword  ;"  confirmed  the  decision. 

I  found  my  old  soldier,  in  whom  I  had  begun  to 
take  quite  an  interest,  well  acquainted  with  these 
localities.  We  wandered  together  through  the 
Louvre,  the  Palais  Koyal,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Seine.         *  -*  *  * 

The  Hotel  de  Ville,  begun  in  1533,  and  com- 
pleted in  1606,  is  the  place  where  the  Prefect  of 
the  Department  of  the  Seine  resides ;  and  is  pro- 
perly regarded,  with  its  modern  improvements,  as 
one  of  the  finest  municipal  buildings  in  Paris.  It 
contains  a  number  of  large  and  elegant  apartments, 
adorned  with  paintings  and  statues,  besides  the 
hundred  and  fifty  smaller  rooms,  occupied  by  the 
public  offices,  which  are  necessary  in  the  municipal 
transactions.  The  city  library  of  60,000  volumes, 
and  occupying  three  large  rooms,  is  here, — contain- 
ing, among  other  works  of  interest,  four  thousand 
volumes  of  ofl[icial  American  publications.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville  is  one  of  the  historical  places  of 
France.  It  was  to  the  Hotel  de  A'ille  that  Louis 
XVL,  in  the  memorable  epoch  of  1789,  was  escorted 
by  the  agitated  people,  when  with  a  violence,  ori- 
ginating in  fears  and  anxieties  which  they,  at  least, 
supposed  to  be  well  founded,  they  compelled  him 
to  leave  his  beautiful  A'ersailles.  It  was  here,  by 
means  of  committees  and  councils  which  have  ac- 
quired a  sanguinary  celebrity,  that  many  of  the 
patriotic  or  bloody  movements  of  the  first  Kevolu- 
tion  were  organized.  It  was  here,  in  a  room  which 
is  still  shown,  in  the  year  1794,  that  Robespierre 
fled  and  was  wounded,  previously  to  his  trial  and 
execution.  It  was  here  in  the  year  1830,  after  the 
sanguinary  encounters  which  resulted  in  the  expul- 
sion of  Charles  X.,  that  Louis  Phillippe  met  and 
embraced  Lafayette  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 
and  initiated  the  Orleans  dynasty.  And  here  were 
the  tumultuous  scenes  in  the  revolution  of  1848, 
which  Lamartino  has  so  eloquently  described,  and 
in  which  ho  personally  had  so  large  and  honoura- 
ble a  share. 

In  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  the  place  or 
square,  which  is  used  often  for  festival  and  other 
public  occasions,  called  the  Place  ck  Gicve.  In 
former  times  this  was  also  the  place  of  public  exe- 
cutions ;  and  there  are  few  places  which  have  been 
more  frequently  stained  with  human  blood.  And 
one  transaction  occurred  here,  which  I  am  tempted 
particularly  to  recall.  It  was  as  far  back  as  the 
}'ear  1310.  It  was  here  at  that  time,  that  a  young 
woman  of  sincere  piety  and  unblemished  character 


was  put  to  death  as  a  heretic.  Her  name  was 
Margaret  Porette.  She  never  thought  of  fame; 
but  her  name  can  never  be  forgotten.  She  be- 
longed to  that  remarkable  class  of  people,  (they 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  called  a  sect  be- 
cause they  are  averse  to  the  denominations  and 
restrictions  of  party,)  called  the  BIystics  and  some- 
times Quietists.  The  state  of  inward  religious 
experience,  at  which  they  aim  and  which  they  pro- 
fess to  attain,  is  that  of  divine  union,  or  union  with 
God ;  in  such  a  sense  that  the  soul,  having  its  e\'il 
passions  subdued  and  cast  out,  is  in  the  true  reci- 
pient statt',  and  has  its  thoughts,  affections  and 
purposes  from  God  alone.  They  believe  also  in  an 
overruling  Providence,  which  has  the  control  of  all 
things  in  a  general  sense  ;  but  which  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  reunited  to  the  Godhead,  regulates 
in  everything  every  movement  and  incident  of  their 
destiny.  And  this  destiny,  whether  high  or  low, 
whether  an  allotment  of  tears  or  of  joy,  they  accept 
with  resignation  and  with  smil&s.  Christ  is  their 
model,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  their  text- 
book. They  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  pure  or  per- 
fect love, — that  is  to  say  of  unselfish  love, — as  the 
only  true  principle  of  life.  They  return  good  for 
'1 ;  and  suffer  in  silence.  This  class  of  persons 
is  unknown  to  the  world,  because  the  world  cannot 
comprehend  it.  They  suffered  or  died  in  prison  in 
the  person  of  Molinos  and  Madame  Guyon  ;  they 
wei'c  banished  in  the  person  of  Fenelon  ;  but  nei- 
ther banishment  nor  imprisonment,  nor  death, 
quenched  the  waters  of  life  which  flowed  in  their 
souls.  They  died,  and  history  gave  no  record,  be- 
cause they  made  no  resistance  and  gave  no  sign 
except  this  one, — "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  For  holding  these  pure 
d  exalted  principles,  Margaret  Porette,  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  was  put  to  death.  This  is  the  place 
which  heard  her  last  prayer,  and  was  moistened 
with  her  virgin  blood.  Standing  on  the  very  spot 
more  than  five  hundred  years  after,  I  found  some- 
thing in  my  heart,  which  disposed  me  to  cherish 
the  memory  of  her  piety  and  of  her  sorrowful  but 
triumphant  end. 

With  a  heart  thus  filled  with  historical  and  reli- 
gious recollections,  I  turned  to  Paulin.  He  re- 
minded me,  that  he  resided  in  this  part  of  the  city. 
The  shadows  of  evening  began  to  gather  around  us. 
And  ho  invited  me  urgently,  and  as  much  on  his 
own  account  he  said  as  mine,  to  take  my  evening 
meal  with  him.  His  invitation  harmonized  with 
my  own  feelings ;  and  in  fact  I  had  previously 
given  him  to  understand  that  I  would  not  leave 
Paris,  without  seeing  him  at  his  own  home.  Ho 
was  the  more  urgent,  because  he  said  his  wife,  of 
whom  he  spoke  with  affection  and  pride,  would 
expect  us.  I  followed  the  old  soldier,  whoso  tot- 
ng  step  seemed  to  acquire  its  ancient  military 
precision  and  firmness,  as  he  led  me  through  street 
after  street,  growing  more  and  more  winding  and 
narrow  and  sunless,  till  I  found  myself  in  one  of 
those  places,  which  nourish  the  principles  of  revolt, 
and  where  the  fires  of  revolution  are  ever  burning. 
As  we  passed,  one  after  another,  the  labourers  and 
disbanded  soldiers  that  dwelt  in  these  gloomy  pre- 
cincts, they  stood  silent  and  stern.  They  hav« 
their  mutual  understandings,   their  watch-words, 
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and  leaders;  and  Paulin,  whom  they  all  knew, 
introduced  me  to  the  man  who  seemed  to  be  judge 
and  leader  among  them.  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
his  slight  but  muscular  frame,  and  his  dark,  search- 
ing eye,  at  first  doubtful  and  hostile,  but  afterwards, 
when  he  had  conversed  with  Paulin,  and  understood 
that  I  was  an  American,  softening  into  confidence 
and  respect. 


For  "  The  Friend 

Sarah  [Ijncs]  Grnbb. 
Sarah  [Lynes]  G  rubb  was  born  atWapping,  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1773.     Her  father.  Mason  Lynes, 
a  block  and  mast-maker,  and  her  mother,  Hannah 
Holdway,  were  of  respectable  families,  and  were 
favoured  to  experience  something  of  the  efficacy  of 
vital  religion.   Her  mother  long  outlived  her  father, 
and   very   properly  impressed  the   mind   of  their 
daughter,  with  accounts  of  the  tenderness  of  her 
father's  conscience,  and  of  the  day  of  divine  visita- 
tion extended  to  her  own  soul  in  early  life.     One 
proof  of  his  sense  of  religious  duty  which  the 
ther  related,  was  the  uneasiness  which  he  suffered 
for  allowing  some  work  to  be  done  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  on  board  of  a  vessel,  to  which  he  was 
urged  by  the  time  which  was  fixed  for  her  sailing. 
Although  Friends  attach  no  peculiar  holiness  to  any 
day  of  the  week,  above  another,  we  believe  it  obliga- 
tory upon  us  as  a  religious  Society,  to  refrain  from 
unnecessary  labour  on  the  first  day,  as  Christians 
have  set  it  apart  more  especially  for  religious  re- 
tirement,  and  for  the  performance  of  the  public 
worship  of  Almighty  God.     A  proportion  of  rest 
is  indispensable  for  the  benefit  of  man  and  beast, 
and  to  avoid  disturbance  of  the  quiet  and  serious 
meditation  of  each  other,  it  is  necessary  that  a  cer- 
tain time  should  be  fixed  and  observed   by   all 
classes,  which  cannot  be  done  without  cessation 
from  all  needless  employment.     Where  this  day  is 
kept  in  a  becoming  manner,  we  believe  it  contri- 
butes to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  order  of 
the  community,  and  the  discharge  of  our  duty  to  our 
Almighty  Benefactor ;  yet  this  does  not  release  us 
from  the  obligation  daily  to  watch  and  pray,  or  to 
attend  our  meetings  for  worship  on  other  days 
and  we   believe  that  our   members  cannot,   with 
peace  of  mind,  or  in  the  hope  of  growing  in  a  reli- 
gious life,  disregard  this  duty  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  or  engage  then  iu  any  business  that  may 
be  properly  dispensed  with. 

Mason  Lynes  was  iu  great  repute  for  upright 
dealing,  and  being  of  industrious  habits,  he  had 
realized  the  means  of  comfortable  living,  when  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  call  him  from  every  tender  tie 
in  nature,  to  a  fixed  state  of  existence  in  a  better 
■world.  Those  who  best  knew  him,  and  witnessed  his 
departure,  were  comforted  in  the  persuasion  that  an 
entrance  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God  was 
abundantly  administered  to  him,  through  redeem- 
ing love  and  mercy,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  On  taking  his  final  leave  of  his  seven  chil- 
dren, one  by  one,  while  he  laboured  hard  for  breath, 
he  counselled  them  severally  to  fear  and  love  God. 
Sarah  was  then  about  six  years  old. 

Two  years  after  this  solemn,  and  to  them  deeply 
affecting  event,  the  three  youngest  children  were 
placed  at  Friends'  School,  Islington.  The  change 
from  the  indulgence  of  a  mother's  house,  to  the 
simple  habits  and  the  regulations  of  a  boarding 
school,  were  keenly  felt  by  the  girls ;  but  "  our 
heavenly  Father,"  Sarah  says,  "  blessed  all  to  my 
mind — even  he  who  had  visited  me  by  his  love, 
•when  not  more  than  five  years  old.  At  school  I 
sought  the  Lord,  feeling  his  power  in  my  heart 
eratins  against  the  evil  propensities  of  my  na- 


condemnation,  even  as  early  as  when  nine  years 
old  ;  so  that  1  bemoaned  my  condition,  and  have 
begged  and  prayed  at  that  period,  for  a  better  and 
a  happier  state.  I  went  on  sinning  and  repenting 
for  years  ;  still  my  love  for  good  books  increased, 
and  for  good  people.  We  had  few  books.  The 
Bible,  and  one  or  two  journals  of  Friends,  are  all 
that  I  can  recollect  reading ;  and  I  valued  them  as 
highly  as  I  was  capable  of  doing  in  my  childhood. 
When  I  grew  to  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  I  be- 
u-an  to  discover  something  in  my  mind,  like  the 
heavenly  anointing  for  the  ministry ;  for  the  Lord 
"  ad  revealed  his  Word  as  a  hammer,  and  had  broken 
the  rook  in  pieces  in  my  living  experience ;  and  I 
was  contrited  under  a  sense  of  his  power  and  love  ; 
saying,  when  alone,  '  Lord,  make  me  a  clean  ves- 
sel unto  thee.'  I  could  even  then  utter  good  things, 
and  have  done  so  to  my  school-fellows  in  select 
companies  ;  and  once  I  saw  several  in  tears  while  I 
spoke  to  them.  I  was  not,  however,  sensible  of  a 
divine  reqiuiring  to  do  as  I  then  did." 

Early  in  her  fifteenth  year,  she  went  to  Ireland, 
d  resided  in  the  family  of  Sarah  Grubb,  of  An- 
r  Mills,  as  a  servant  to  take  the  care  of  her  chil- 
dren, which  was  a  fresh  ordeal  to  her.  Here  she 
underwent  many  baptisms  preparatory  to  the 
weighty  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  life  and 
salvation.  "  With  respect  to  my  first  appearances," 
he  says,  "  as  one  called  to  speak  in  the  high  and 
holy  name  of  the  Lord,  they  were  in  great  fear ; 
and  under  a  feeling  that  my  natural  inclination 
would  not  lead  me  into  such  exposure,  for  I  shrunk 
from  it  exceedingly;  and  often  have  I  hesitated, 
and  felt  such  a  reluctance  to  it,  that  I  have  suffered 
the  meeting  to  break  up,  without  my  having  made 
the  sacrifice ;  yea,  when  the  Word  of  life,  in  a  few 
words,  was  like  a  fire  within  me,  great  has  been 
my  mourning  through  these  omissions  of  duty,  a 
though  but  seventeen  years  old  when  I  first  gave 
utterance  publicly  to  a  sentence  or  two ;  and  had 
opened  my  mouth  in  private  many  months  previ 
ously,  under  the  constraining  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth ;  being  without  the  shadow  of  doubt  that 
it  was  indeed  required  of  me,  poor  child  as  I  was, 
I  had  sweet  consolation  in  coming  into  obedience, 
and  after  a  while  was  surprised  to  find,  that  al- 
though I  stood  up  in  meetings,  expecting  only  to 
utter  a  little  matter,  more  passed  through  mo,  I 
scarcely  knew  how." 

It  is  probable  the  following  letter,  written 
Twelfth  month,  1789,  has  reference  to  conflicts  be- 
tween her  sense  of  duty  and  an  unwillingness  to 
yield  to  the  heavenly  requiring.  "  My  beloved 
friend  : — Perhaps  I  may  tell  thee  how  I  have  fared 
to-day.  In  the  morning  I  was  as  one  dead  for  some 
time,  as  to  any  spiritual  life;  but  after  a  while  S.  Lee 
;tood  up,  and  exhorted  to  faithfulness  in  a  little, 
though  it  might  seem  indeed  very  little  ;  and  after 
her,  J.  T.  took  up  part  of  what  she  said,  and  spoke 
encouragingly  to  some,  but  said  it  appeared  to  her 
that  the  pure  Seed  was  oppressed,  even  as  a  cart  is 
pressed  down  with  sheaves.  I  may  say  of  myself, 
I  found  this  afternoon,  that  what  mercy  did  not  do, 
judgment  did  :  for  truly  the  Word  of  the  Lord  was 
in  me  as  a  fire,  so  that  I  durst  not  withhold  what 
ran  through  me  :  for  if  I  did,  I  believed  I  should 
be  forsaken  ;  and  the  absence  of  my  Beloved  is  so 
great  a  trial  that  it  is  hard  to  endure.  But  glory 
forever  to  his  great  Name,  who  makes  a  way  in  the 
sea,  and  a  path  in  the  mighty  waters,  he  hath 
caused  my  poor  soul  to  know  '  the  mountains  to 
skip  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  lambs,'  be- 
fore his  presence,  and  I,  a  poor  worm,  am  made  to 
praise  him  on  the  banks  of  deliverance." 

"  Thus  the  gift  grew,  and  much  baptism  and  suf- 
fering was   my   portion,   from  time  to  time ;  the 


ope: 

ture  ;  yet  tcTthese  corrupt  inclinations  I  many  times 

gave  way ;  and  for  this  I  was  brought  under  great  great" work  of  my  salvation  and  sanctification  goin 


on,  while  I  was  occasionally  induced  to  invite 
others  to  the  needful  acquaintance  with  Him  who 
came  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity.  I  have  never 
known  an  easier  way  to  favour  with  the  Lord  of 
life  and  glory,  than  that  of  passive  submission  to  all 
his  holy  will  concerning  me,  even  under  dispensa- 
tions most  proving  and  mortifying  to  the  fleshly 
mind."  _          _ 

A  part  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  a  gift  dis- 
pensed by  Christ  Jesus,  the  Head  of  the  church, 
and  he  only  selects  his  ministers,  and  fits  them  for 
it  by  the  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire, 
purifying  the  heart  as  a  vessel  to  receive  the  pre- 
cious gift,  and  leading  it  through  a  course  of  spirit- 
ual exercises,  to  make  the  creature  a  fit  instrument 
for  him  to  use,  in  the  promulgation  of  his  will 
the  people. 

Fifth  mo.,  1790.  Writing  to  her  mistress,  who, 
we  may  suppose,  was  from  home,  she  says  :  "  We 
were  all  out  yesterday,  but  B.  thought  best  to  come 
home  with  the  children  after  the  fii'st  meeting, 
and  I  staid  the  second,  in  which  dry  season,  was  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  some  who  go  heavily  on 
their  way,  from  S.  Lee.  When  we  came  home 
and  had  got  tea,  some  Friends  came  in,  which  oc- 
casioned our  reading  to  be  rather  late ;  however 
quite  unexpectedly  to  me,  we  seemed  fastened  tc 
silence  after  closing  the  book,  which  in  the  end  was 
comfortable  to  my  often  tossed  mind."  SeventI 
month.— She  says  to  the  same,  "  Great  dryness  anc 
deaduess  is  often  my  lot,so  that  Imay  say,  '  My  well 
beloved  is  unto  me  as  a  spring  shut  up,  a  fountaii 
sealed;'  but  I  know  I  often  bring  these  timesol 
drought  upon  myself,  by  not  keeping  pure  and  sin 
cere  °  so  that  though  I  tell  thee  my  state,  I  do  no 
complain ;  I  believe  it  is  good  for  me  that  I  an 
afflicted." 

While  passing  through  dispensations  like  the  re 
finer's  fire  and  the  operation  of  the  fuller's  soap 
she  was  qualified  to  enter  into  fellow  feeling  witl 
other  servants  engaged  in  the  Master's  cause.  Ii 
this  year  she  wrote  to  Thomas  Dobson,  who  hai 
performed  a  religious  visit  in  Ireland  :"  Whils 
thou  laboured  in  this  vineyard,  I  believe  if  I  kno^ 
what  sympathy  is,  I  did  sympathize  with  thee  a 
times;  and  though  many  are  the  trials  of  the  Lord' 
children  and  servants,  yet  is  there  not  consolator; 
relief  for  these?  Their  dear  Lord  and  Mastei 
being  touched  with  the  feelings  of  human  creatures 
carried  our  sorrows,  and  bore  our  griefs ;  and  if  he 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  ami 
truth,'  passed  through  so  many  baptisms,  ought  nc 
we  to  rejoice  when  wc  are  buried  with  Him  i 
baptism ;  yea,  to  suffer  with  and  for  the  preciou; 
Seed  ?  Oh,  this  Seed,  may  it  more  and  more,  b 
the  pure  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  hearts  c 
the  children  of  men,  rise  into  dominion,  and  sho'' 
forth  the  praise  of  the  great  Husbandman ;  an 
may  the  cloud  which  was  seen  to  cover  the  daugl^ 
ter  of  Zion  be  removed,  that  so  thatlanguag 
spoken  formerly  may  be  applicable  :  "  Arise,  shine 
for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  : 
risen  upon  thee." 

After  using  this  encouraging  language,  shetel 
him  her  own  condition :  "  I  much  wish  and  desire  'i 
be  humble ;  yea,  continually  to  dwell  in  the  low  ya 
ley.  This  is  often,  more  often  than  the  morniH; 
the  breathing  of  my  soul  to  the  great  Searcher 
hearts;  but  the  unwearied  adversary  is  sobu; 
and  subtle,  that  I  am  at  times  ready  to  think 
shall  never  attain  to  that  state  of  purity  whic 
when  under  the  influence  of  the  power  of  holy  J 
sus,  I  am  enabled  to  press  after.  Oh,  truly,  I  a 
often  afraid  I  shall  fall  at  last  a  prey  to  the  d 
vourer;  and  what  shall  I  say?  May  it  plea 
Divine  Goodness  to  cut  the  thread  of  my  life,  i 
ther  than  that  I  should  be  a  reproach  to  the  spc 
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less  trutb,  the  pure  trutb.     I  trust  I  feel  in  degree  appalling.     For,  not  satisfied  witb  a 
what  I  write;  for  when  I  am  made  sensible  of  the  of  the  opening  through  its  rocky  barrit 
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out  these  savages,  and  by  so  do- 


Lord's  hand  at  work  in  my  heart,  I  am  at  seasons 
ready  to  say,  I  will  offer  unto  thee  and  thy  trutb 
not  only  my  body,  but  all  that  thou  hast  given  mc 
only  go  thou  before ;  and  ob,  saith  my  soul,  may  I 
never  run  before  I  am  sent.  This  is  what  I  am  much 
afraid  of.  Very  slippery,  thou  knowest,  is  the 
path  of  this  life,  and  many  are  the  wiles  of  Satan 
if  therefore  I  should  be  caught  iu  this  snare,  great 
will  be  my  fall.  One  comfort  just  now  occurs  to 
me  :  "  Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than  be  that  ii 
in  the  world." 


Ontliflcs  of  Dr,  l,i 


Jonrnejs  IbIo  Central 


s(on  s 
South  Af 

(Contiiiufd  from  page  284.) 

As  soon  as  the  preparations  for  leaving  Linyauti 
had  been  completed,  our  friend  mounted,  upon  the 
back  of  an  ox,  set  out  towards  the  east,  relying 
upon  the  same  kind  Providence,  which  had  hitherto 
prospered  his  way,  and,  full  of  hope  that  bis  de- 
sign would  be  accomplished,  he  entered  upon  this 
new  journey.  The  description  already  given  of  the 
people  through  who.se  villages  he  passed,  and  of 
the  reception  they  gave  him,  will  enable  our  read- 
ers to  realize,  to  some  extent,  his  daily  experience 
during  much  of  his  journey.  For  a  considerable 
time  he  kept  in  sight  of  the  Zambese,  and  tracked 
its  windings  ;  but  there  was  no  point  of  importance 
along  its  course  at  which  he  did  not  carefully  take 
astronomical  observations.  So  constant,  indeed, 
was  the  use  he  made  of  the  sextant  and  artificial 
horizon,  that  the  rumour  preceded  him,  that  "  a 
jwhite  man  was  coming,  who  brought  down  the  sun 
land  moon,  and  carried  them  under  his  arm."  And 
jthe  highest  authority  upon  such  a  point,  the  As- 
ftronomer-Royal  at  Cape  Town,  has  affirmed,  that, 
"  beyond  the  Cape  district  of  that  colony,  there  is 
DO  river  laid  down  with  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  Zambese  has  been  laid  down  in  the  centre 
of  Africa  by  his  observations." 

It  would  be  neither  interesting  nor  useful,  in  a 
brief  sketch,  like  the  present,  to  crowd  our  pages 
with  the  strange  names  and  with  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  the  numerous  positions  determined  by 
Dr.  Livingston  in  this  journey.  Passing  over, 
therefore,  those  that  were  intermediate  between 
Secbeke  and  Mosiotunya  Falls,  we  would  direct 
ittention  to  the  latter,  as  the  most  striking  object 
which  he  met  with  in  Africa.  They  occur  in  tl 
most  southerly  part  of  the  Zambese.  That  p< 
iition  is  about  17  deg.,  57  miu.  S.  lat.,  26  deg.,  6 
nin.  E.  long.  Although  previously  unvisited  by 
iny  European,  Dr.  Livingston  bad  often  heard  of 
hese  "  smoke-resoundiug  falls,"  which,  with  pointt 
if  striking  difference  from  Niagara,  are,  if  pos.sible. 
Dore  remarkable  and  not  less  sublime  than  that 
loble  cataract.  He  was,  therefore,  anxious  to  in 
pect  them,  and  on  the  20th  of  November  he 
■cached  Kalai,  a  place  eight  miles  west  of  the 

On  arriving  at  the  latter,  he  found  that  this  na- 
ural  phenomenon  was  caused  by  the  sudden  con- 
raction,  or  rather  compression  of  the  river,  here 
ibout  1000  yards  broad,  which  urges  its  ponder- 
lus  mass  through  a  narrow  rent  in  the  basaltic 
ock,  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  yards,  and  down 
,  deep  cleft,  but  a  little  wider,  into  a  basin  or 
rough  about  thirty  yards  in  diameter,  lying  at  a 
epth  of  about  thirty-five  yards.  Into  this  narrow 
eceptacle  the  vast  river  precipitated  itself.  When 
)r.  Livingston  visited  the  spot,  the  Zambese  flowed 
hrough  its  narrowest  channel,  and  its  waters  were 
t  their  lowest.  The  effect,  however,  of  its  sudden 
ontraction  and  fall  was  in  the  highest  degree  sub- 
ime,  and,  from  the  point  at  which  he  surveyed  it. 


columns  of  vapour  rushing  up  for  300  to  400  fei 
forming  a  spreading  cloud,  and  then  falling  iu  per 
petual  rain,  be  engaged  a  native,  with  nerves  ai 
strong  as  his  own,  and  expert  iu  the  management 
of  the  canoe,  to  paddle  him  down  the  river,  here 
heaving,  eddying,  and  fretting  as  if  reluctant  to 
approach  the  gorge,  and  hurl  itself  down  the  preci- 
pice, to  an  islet  immediately  above  the  fall,  and 
from  one  point  of  which  he  could  look  over  its 
edge  into  the  foaming  caldron  below,  mark  the 
mad  whirl  of  its  waters,  and  stand  in  the  very 
focus  of  its  vapoury  columns  and  its  deafening  roar. 
But  unique  and  magnificent  as  was  the  cataract 
when  Dr.  Livingston  beheld  it,  the  reports  of 
others,  and  the  inference  drawn  by  himself,  satis- 
fied him  that  the  spectacle  was  tame  compared 
with  what  occurs  during  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  river  flows  between  banks  many  miles  apart, 
and  still  forces  its  augmented  waters  through  the 
same  fissure  into  the  same  trough.  At  these  times 
the  columns  of  spray  may  be  seen,  and  the  sound 
heard,  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.  After  enterins; 
this  chasm,  the  river  changes  its  course,  foams  and 
raves  along  through  a  narrow  channel  amongst 
tree-covered  hills,  and  then,  emerging  from  its  con 
fines,  it  spreads  out  again,  and  flows  onward  to  the 
N.N.E.,  a  broad,  placid  stream,  until  it  reaches 
latitude  15  deg.,  37  min.  S. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember 
the  deeply  interesting  visit  paid  by  R.  MoflFat,  to 
Moselekatse,  in  1854,  and  that  one  object  of  that 
visit  was  to  convey  various  communications  and 
supplies  for  Dr.  Livingston  to  some  point  in  his 
proposed  journey  eastward.  That  object  was  finally 
accomplished  by  Moselekatse,  who  appointed 
twenty  of  his  men,  with  an  ofiicer,  to  carry  on  foot 
seventeen  boxes,  and  other  packages,  to  the  .south 
bank  of  the  Zambese.  When  the  party  arrived 
there  with  their  treasure,  they  hailed  the  Makololo 
on  the  opposite  shore,  informed  them  of  the  pur- 
pose of  their  visit,  and  invited  them  to  take  charge 
of  what  they  had  brought  for  "  the  Doctor" — the 
name  by  which  our  friend  was  best  known  in 
Africa.  Suspecting  treachery,  the  Makololo  at 
first  declined.  In  consequence,  the  Matabele  left 
the  supplies  upon  the  bauk  of  the  river,  and  de- 
olved  upon  their  suspicious  neighbours  the  respon- 
sibility of  keeping  them  safely.  After  the  Mata- 
bele bad  left,  the  Makololo  crossed  the  Zambese, 
conveyed  the  packages  to  an  island,  protected 
them  trom  the  weather,  and  in  that  state  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston found  them,  more  than  a  year  afterward 
in  perfect  safety.  It  is  possible  that  the  fear  lei 
"  the  Doctor's"  property  might  have  a  bewitching 
power,  bad  its  influence  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
Makololo ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  not  an  article 
was  pillaged,  and  when  Dr.  Livingston  approached 
the  falls  just  described,  his  heart  was  cheered  with 
the  books,  letters,  and  other,  to  him,  invaluable 
supplies  which  now  greeted  his  arrival, 

After  the  survey  of  the  Cataract,  Dr.  Livingston 
retraced  bis  steps  for  eight  miles  to  Kalai.  This  is 
aa  island  on  the  Zambese,  and  renowued  as  the 
mausoleum  of  a  once  powerful  chief,  named  Sekote. 
Our  friend  visited  the  spot,  and  found  no  less  than 
seventy  large  elephants'  tusks  around  his  grave, 
1  thirty  more  over  the  graves  of  his  relations. 
The  people  ruled  by  Sekote  were  amongst  the  most 
degraded  barbarians  of  South  Africa.  Human 
skulls  were  their  most  precious  ornaments.  Dr. 
Livingston  counted  between  fifty  and  sixty  mount- 
ed upon  poles  in  a  single  village.  And  so  eagerly 
were  they  coveted,  that  strangers  were  often  mur- 
d  solely  to  add  to  their  number.  But  some 
time  before  our  friend's  visit,  Sebitoan6  bad  de- 


nd  of  Ibe  ing,  had  rendered  an  important  service  to 


ounding  tribes.  Had  he  not  done  this,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  our  friend  could  have  traversed 
their  territory. 

Aware  that  much  of  the  country  from  the  falls 
to  the  river  Kafu(5  was  very  rocky,  especially  in  a 
part  called  the  Kisi  Kisi  Hills,  and  also  that  it 
was  infested  with  tzetse.  Dr.  Livingston  left  the 
Zambese  at  Kalai,  and  travelling  iu  a  N.E.  direc- 
tion for  about  140  miles,  rejoined  it  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Kafue.  This  noble  tributary  flows 
broad  and  deep  through  a  region  occupied  by 
tribes  called  Bashukulumpo,  a  name  given  to  them 
in  consequence  of  their  hair  being  worn  so  as  some- 
what to  resemble  a  dragoon's  helmet. 

At  the  point  which  our  traveller  had  now  at- 
tained, tue  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  he  came 
upon  a  fine  range  of  hills,  stretching  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  Kafue,  far  away  to  the  north.  By 
means  of  the  boiling  point  of  water  (for  he  did  not 
possess  an  aneroid  barometer),  he  ascertained  that 
the  elevation  which,  almost  imperceptibly,  he  had 
attained,  was  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
The  discovery  was  an  important  one,  and, 
connecting  it  with  his  previous  observations  of  an- 
other ridge  on  the  continent,  of  about  the  same 
height,  one  of  the  loftiest  points  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  lake  Dilolo,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  centre  of  Africa  was  an  ex- 
tended hollow,  flanked  by  those  two  ridges,  and 
that  into  the  basin  thus  formed,  numberless  streams 
flowed  from  these  water-sheds,  which  emptied 
themselves  into  the  Zambese,  the  great  trunk  river 
of  South  Africa. 

Here,  too,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kafii^  with  the 
Zambese,  the  vegetation  differs  from  that  which 
characterizes  the  lowlands  about  Linyanti  and  Se- 
cbeke ;  but  the  most  important  fact  is,  that  this  is 
the  commencement  of  a  healthy  district,  stretching 
eastward  to  Tete.  Of  all  his  discoveries.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston regarded  this  with  the  deepest  interest,  for 
he  saw  at  once  how  pregnant  it  was  with  momen- 
tous consequences  to  the  countless  myriads  of 
ifrica.  It  was,  moreover,  the  great  object  of 
which,  through  nearly  six  years  of  privation,  toil, 
and  suffering,  he  had  been  in  quest.  On  the 
western  ridge,  indeed,  he  had  traversed  a  district, 
both  salubrious  and  productive  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  it  from  the  coast  rendered  it  an  unfit 
centre  for  missionary  enterprise.  But  it  was  other- 
wise with  the  region  he  had  now  reached.  Though 
he  had  not  yet  traced  the  Zambese  to  the  ocean, 
inquiries  and  his  reasonings  upon  the  point 
warranted  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  furnish  a 
comparatively  easy  pathway  into  the  interior. 
Filled  with  gladness  and  hope,  and  within  sight  of 
the  noble  stream,  whose  broad  bright  waters,  wind- 
ing through  the  rich  expanded  valley  on  bis  right, 
imparted  liie  and  loveliness  to  the  scenery,  while 
it  nourished  countless  multitudes  of  creatures  (call- 
ed "wild"  by  us,  but  scarcely  meriting  that  name 
in  the  regions  they  have  so  abundantly  peopled  and 
so  long  possessed),  our  traveller  pursued  his  ele- 
vated and  pleasant  path. 

The  high  ground  over  which  Dr.  Livingston  now 
journeyed  was  the  region  in  which,  after  their  mi- 
ration from  the  south,  the  Makololo  first  settled, 
having  subdued  the  negro  races,  the  previous  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil,  since  amalgamated  with  their 
conquerors.  Here,  the  fatal  fever  which  had  de- 
cimated them  since  they  sought  a  refuge  among  the 
reedy  valleys  and  malarious  swamps  of  the  Chobe 
and  the  Secheke,  was  scarcely  known ;  aud  to  this 
favoured  district  would  they  joyfully  return,  could 
they  do  so  with  safety.  But,  as  already  explained, 
evented  bv  the  vicinity  of  the  Matabele, 


prevented  by  the  vicinity  ( 
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THE    FRIEND. 


who  people  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Zam-  renewed.     The  same  will  turn  your  minds  to  God  ; 
bese.     Our  traveller  clearly  saw,  however,  that  if  I  the  same  light  will  set  your  affections  above,  and 


he  and  his  family  could  dwell  amongst  the  Makololo, 
they  might  re-occupy  this  splendid  region  in  secu- 
rity, as  Mosclekatse  would  never  make  war  upon 
a  people  with  whom  dwelt  a  daughter  of  his  friend 
Moffat. 

The  ridge  of  which  we  now  write,  unlike  the 
lower  grounds,  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  forest 
and  marsh.  The  country  is  open  and  undulating, 
carpeted  with  short  grass,  somewhat  resembling  an 
extended  lawn  or  park.  It  is  peculiarly  fitted  both 
for  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits,  for  it  grows 
wheat  of  superior  quality  and  abundant  yield,  with 
other  cereals,  and  excellent  roots  in  great  variety. 
These  natural  features  and  capabilities  of  the 
fine,  fertile,  and  healthy  region  to  which  we  have 
now  accompanied  our  friend,  possess  a  peculiar 
interest  from  the  circumstance  that,  if  a  mission  is 
formed  among  the  Makololo  (a  consummation 
which  we  do  not  doubt  will  be  realized),  its  posi- 
tion must  be  fixed  upon  some  part  of  this  ridge. 

(To  be  couchidfcl.) 


Epistle  of  George  Fox. 
Having  got  a  little  respite  from  travel,  I  was 
moved  to  write  an  epistle  to  Friends,  as  follows : 
All  friends  of  the  Lord  everywhere,  whose  mind 
are  turned  in  towards  the  Lord,  take  heed  to  the 
light  within  you,  which  is  the  light  of  Christ 
which,  as  ye  love  it,  will  call  your  minds  inward, 
that  are  abroad  in  the  creatures :  so  your  minds 
may  be  renewed  by  it  and  turned  to  God  in  this, 
which  is  pure,  to  worship  the  living  God,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  over  all  the  creatures.  That  which  calls 
your  minds  out  of  the  lusts  of  the  world,  will  call 
them  out  of  the  aifections  and  desires,  and  turn 
you  to  set  your  affections  above.  That  which  calls 
the  mind  out  of  the  world,  will  give  judgment  upon 
the  world's  affections  and  lusts,  and  is  the  same 
that  calls  out  your  minds  from  the  world's  teach- 
ers, and  the  creatures,  to  have  your  minds  renewed. 
There  is  your  obedience  known  and  found  ;  there 
the  image  of  God  is  renewed  in  you ;  and  ye  come 
to  grow  up  in  it.  That  which  calls  your  minds  out 
of  the  earth,  turns  them  towards  God,  where  the 
pure  Babe  is  born  of  the  Virgin ;  and  the  Babe's 
food  is  known,  the  children's  bread,  which  comes 
from  the  living  God,  and  nourishes  up  to  eternal 
life.  These  babes  and  children  receive  their  wis- 
dom from  above,  from  the  pure  living  God,  and 
not  from  the  earthly  one  ;  for  that  is  trodden  un- 
der foot  with  such.  All  who  hate  this  light,  whose 
minds  are  abroad  in  the  creatures,  in  the  earth, 
and  in  the  image  of  the  devil,  get  the  words  of  the 
saints,  that  received  their  wisdom  from  above,  into 
the  old  nature,  and  their  corrupt  minds.  Such  are 
murderers  of  the  just,  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
in  whom  the  prince  of  the  air  lodgeth ;  sons  of 
perdition,  betrayers  of  the  just.  Therefore,  take 
heed  to  that  light,  which  is  oppressed  with  that 
nature  ;  which  light,  as  it  arises,  shall  condemn  all 
that  cursed  nature,  shall  turn  it  out,  and  shut  it 
out  of  the  house  ;  and  so  ye  will  come  to  see  the 
candle  lighted,  and  the  house  sweeping  and  swept. 
Then  the  pure  pearl  ariseth  ;  then  the  eternal  God 
is  exalted.  The  same  light  that  calls  in  your 
minds  out  of  the  world,  turns  them  to  God,  the 
Father  of  lights.  Here,  in  the  pure  mind,  the  pure 
God  is  waited  upon  for  wisdom  from  above  j  the 
pure  God  is  seen  night  and  day ;  and  the  eternal 
peace  of  which  there  is  no  end,  enjoyed.  People 
may  have  openings,  and  yet  their  minds  go  into 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  but  there  the  affectii 
not  mortified.  Therefore,  hearken  to  that,  and 
take  heed  to  that,  which  calls  your  minds  out  of 
the  affections  and  lusts  of  the  world,  to  have  them 


bring  you  to  wait  for  the  pure  wisdom  of  God  from 
on  high,  that  it  may  be  justified  in  you.  Wait  all 
in  that,  which  calls  in  your  minds,  and  turns  them 
to  God  ;  here  is  the  true  cross.  That  mind  shall 
feed  upon  nothing  that  is  earthly  ;  but  be  kept  in 
the  pure  light  of  God,  up  to  God,  to  feed  upon  the 
living  food,  which  comes  from  the  living  God.  The 
Lord  God  Almighty  be  with  you  all,  dear  babes, 
and  keep  you  all  in  his  strength  and  power  to  his 
glory,  over  all  the  world, — you  whose  mind 
called  out  of  it,  and  turned  to  God,  to  worship  the 
Creator,  and  serve  him,  and  not  the  creature.  The 
light  of  God,  which  calls  the  mind  out  of  the  crea- 
tures, and  turns  it  to  God,  brings  into  a  being  of 
endless  joy  and  peace.  Here  is  always  a  seeing 
God  present,  which  is  not  known  to  the  world, 
whose  hearts  are  in  the  creatures,  whose  knowledge 
the  flesh,  whose  minds  are  not  renewed. 
Therefore,  all  Friends,  the  Seed  of  God  mind  and 
dwell  in,  to  reign  over  the  unjust ;  and  the  power 
of  the  Lord  dwell  in,  to  keep  you  clear  in  your  un 
derstandings,  that  the  Seed  of  God  may  reign  in 
you  all ; — the  Seed  of  God,  which  is  but  one  in  all, 
which  is  Christ  in  the  male  and  in  the  female, 
which  the  promise  is  to.  Wait  upon  the  Lord,  for 
the  just  to  reign  over  the  unjust,  and  for  the  Seed 


of  God  to  reign  over  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  and 
be  the  head;  and  that  all  that  is  mortal  may  die ; 
for  out  of  that  will  rise  presumption.  So  fare  ye 
well,  and  God  Almighty  bless,  and  guide,  and 
keep  you  in  his  wisdom.     1657.  G.  F. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  laying  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  Telegraph. 

(Concluded  from  page  287.) 

We  pause  a  moment  in  this  matter-of-fact  de 
scription,  to  contemplate  the  striking  spectacle  of 
these  great  men-of-war  thus  assembling,  for  the 
noblest  of  purposes,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean 
What  a  satire  it  will  be  upon  their  warlike  arma- 
ments !  How  it  will  put  the  great  guns,  and  the 
cutlasses,  and  the  boarding-pikes  to  shame !  How 
■■'  the  officers  bear  to  think  of  their  ingenious  de- 
vices for  destroying  ships  and  men's  lives  after 
such  a  work  of  peace  as  this  1  We  can  remember 
the  time  when  the  first  and  last  wish  and  day-dream 
gallant  Jack  Tar,"  both  in  the  American  and 
the  British  service,  was  to  have  "  a  brush"   with 

enemy ;   do  these  "  gallant  Jack  Tars"  still 

e  ?     If  they  do,  are  they  aware  that  this  meet- 
of  the  four  ships  in  mid-ocean  will  tend  more 
to   preclude  the  possibility  of   future    "brushes 
with  an  enemy  than  all  the  treaties  that  have  bee 
made  for  a  century,  and  all  the  peace-societies  in 
the  world  ?     Do  they  not  see  that  their  vocation 
will  be  gone  ?     What  would  Nelson  and  Collin, 
wood  have  said  of  meeting  a  foreign  first-rate  in 
mid-ocean,  to  lay  a  cable  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 

The  weight  of  the  cable  being  over  1000  tons 
for  each  ship,  it  is  probable  that  neither  will  carry 
her  usual  offensive  armament.  A  space  between 
decks  has  been  prepared  on  board  the  Niagara  for 
the  reception  of  her  portion  of  the  steel  coil.  It  " 
in  shape  somewhat  like  a  horseshoe,  and  the  coils 
will  be  ad  apted  to  this  form.  Previous  to  laying 
the  cable  the  two  ships  will  communicate,  and  the 
ends  will  be  carefully  spliced.  A  telegraphic  com 
munication  will  then  be  sent  through  the  whole 
to  make  sure  that  the  adhesion  and  insulation  are 
perfect;  this  experiment  proved  satisfactory,  the 
part  that  is  spliced  will  be  strengthened  with 
tra  wire,  and  the  two  great  vessels  will  bid  each 
other  good-by.     The  pilot  steamers  will  preced 


ricans  heading  for  Newfoundland,  the  British  for 
Ireland. 

Throughout  the  voyage  hourly  messages  will  be 
sent  from  ship  to  ship ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
break,  it  will  be  discovered  almost  immediately, 
and  the  place  where  it  occurred  will  be  readily 
discovered.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  how  such  an 
accident  could  occur,  though  undoubtedly  some  of 
the  larger  fishes  possess  the  power  of  severing  the 
line.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
event  of  a  mishap  of  this  character,  the  line  would 
be  lost.  The  longer  portion  could  apparently  be 
recovered  by  the  ship  to  which  it  was  attached, 
while  the  short  end  would,  of  course,  be  hauled  up; 
without  difficulty.  In  such  a  case,  seemingly,  the 
reatest  possible  inconvenience  would  be  the  delaj 
that  would  follow. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  voyage  will  take 
eight  days  from  the  time  of  separation  in  mid- 
ocean.  But  no  prudent  person  will  expect  to  heai 
of  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  before  the  full  fort> 
night.  Including  stoppages  for  accidents,  etc.,  tw( 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour  will,  we  apprehend,  b( 
as  fast  as  the  line  can  be  safely  paid  out. 

As  the  ships  approach  their  destination  the  cabli 
will  be  changed.  A  large  one  will  be  substituted 
nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  strong  enougl 
to  stand  some  pressure  from  icebergs  and  som- 
strain  from  anchors.  This  will  be  the  largest  ca 
ble  ever  used  for  submarine  purposes. 

Assuming  that  the  expedition  will  be  success 
ful,  the  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  the  Ni:  _ 
at  the  terminus  on  Newfoundland  may  be  simul 
taneous  with  the  receipt  in  New  York  of  a  messaj 
from  London. 


THE    TELEGRAPH   IN   OPERATION. 

A  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  spai 
will  travel  unimpaired  so  long  a  distance  as  si: 
to  eighteen  hundred  miles.  One  of  the  mot 
respectable  authorities  on  telegraph  matters  in  tl 
United  States  informed  the  writer  some  three  yeai 
since  that  a  transatlantic  telegraph  was  an  impoi 
sibility,  because  the  fluid  would  "  become  di 
persed"  on  so  long  a  journey.  To  set  at  rest  th 
cavil.  Professor  Morse,  in  company  with  the  eel 
brated  English  telegraphists,  Whitehouse 
Bright,  made  arrangements  in  October  last  to  op 
rate  on  two  thousand  miles  of  wire  in  Englarii 
Ten  subterranean  gutta-percha-insulated  wires  ■ 
200  miles  length  each,  were  connected  during  tl 
night,  and  operations  were  prosecuted  for  ma* 
hours.  They  telegraphed  signals  at  the  rate 
210,  240,  and  even  270  per  minute  with  perfe 
and  unvarying  success.  There  was  no  diminutii 
in  the  force  of  the  current,  no  ixrceptihle  lapse\ 
tiine  between  the  departure  and  the  receipt  of  a 
message.  Thus  it  was  demonstrated  that  distad 
did  not  affect  the  transmission  of  signals,  either' 
diminishing  their  legibility  or  in  retarding  thi 
passage.  The  message  which  leaves  Ireland 
be  received  in  Newfoundland  before  a  second 
elapsed.  Professor  Morse  will,  no  doubt,  hims 
from  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  announce  to  | 
astonished  Times  that  the  ocean  is  abolished, 
that  the  kindred  nations  are  one. 


PROFESSOR   MORSE. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  he  was  an  art  student 
London,  a  pupil  of  Allston,  West,  and  Copley, 
would  have  gladly  diseounted  his  glory  in  adva^ 
for  the  satisfaction  of  painting  a  picture  like  t' 
Death  of  Wolfe.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  he  w 
a  poor  portrait  painter  at  Charlestown,  and  Bostc 
when  he  travelled  through  the  country  villalijj 
painting  portraits  at  S15  apiece,  and   not  unflj) 


them  taking  soundings  and  observations,  the  Ame-|quently  at  a  loss  for  work,  a  very  few  dollars* 
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cured  safely  would  have  satisfied  his  worldly  aspi- 1 
ratious.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  ho  dreamed  out 
the  electrie  telegraph  on  board  an  oeean  steamer, 
the  realization  of  that  magnifieent  dream  seemed 
so  distant  that,  though  his  genius  saw  it,  his 
judgment  shed  a  mist  of  doubts,  and  he  dared  not 
be  positive  in  his  convietion  even  to  his  own  mind. 
And  now  all  his  brightest  hopes  are  realized  ;  he 
enjoys  fame,  a  competency,  a  world-wide  recogni- 
tion. 

THE    NIAGARA. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Niagara  are  as  foUows: 

Tonnage 5600 

Length  of  keel  -          -  -  -        320  feet. 

Length  on  deck  -  -  -       345    " 

Breadth  of  beam        -         -         -         55    " 
Depth  of  hold  -          -  .  .  31^  " 

Square  yards  canvas  spread  -     7000     " 

Height  of  mainma.st  above  deck  -  84    " 

Extreme  height  of  do.         -          -        111     " 
Diameter  of  do.  -          -  37  J  inches. 

Extreme  height  of  fore-mast         -       101  feet. 

Do.         do.    of  mizzen-mast    -         85    " 
Length  of  main-yard  -  .       IOC     " 

Do     of  fore-yard  -  -  94     " 

Propelling  power,  3  engines  of  1000  horse  power. 
Diameter  of  cylinders  -  -          72  inches. 

Stroke 8  feet. 

Diameter  of  propeller  -         -         18    " 

_  But  no  figures  can  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  her 
size,  her  majesty,  her  beauty.  To  see  her  in  the 
water,  the  most  experienced  eye  would  be  deceived. 
When  the  traveller  enters  the  church  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Kome  and  gazes  around  him,  walks  up  the  great 
nave,  and  looks  at  the  statues  and  mosaics,  and 
columns  and  the  rest,  he  almost  invariably  ex- 
claims, in  disappointment,  "  Why,  is  this  the  great 
church  they  talk  of  so  much  ?"  Then  the  know- 
ing cicerone  takes  him  by  the  arm  and  shows  him 
the  little  angels — bambini — who  support  the  shell 
of  holy  water,  inquiring  slyly,  "  What  thinks  the 
Signore  of  these  infants  r"  "Ah  !  little  angels — 
babies— very  pretty—"  replies  the  unsophisticated 
traveller.  It  is  not  till  Master  Pedro  or  Giacomo 
takes  a  tape  line  from  his  pocket  and  measures  the 
babies  aforesaid,  and  shows  the  "  Signore"  that 
they  are  seven  fret  in  height,  that  our  foreign  friend 
awakes  from  his  delusion,  and  confesses  that  St. 
Peter's  is  after  all  a  stupendous  creation. 

Just  so  the  Niagara.  She  is  so  perfect  in  her 
symmetry,  that  her  size  is  disguised,  until  the  spec- 
tator happens  to  apply  the  tape  line  to  some  nau- 
tical baby.  The  least  error  in  her  construction 
would  reveal  the  monster;  but,  like  a  famous 
French  duchess,  she  is  so  lovely  that  you  actually 
require  to  measure  her  to  realize  her  immensity. 

Of  her  sailing  capacities  it  is  premature  to  speak. 
But  the  best  judges  say  that  she  will  excel  the 
fastest  clippers,  and  run  sixteen  knots  with  ease, 
or  steam  twelve  against  wind.  There  is  not  a 
straight  line  in  her  hull ;  every  where  the  eye 
meets  "  beauty's  curve."  A  genuine  sailor,  who 
visited  her  the  other  day,  walked  over  her  in  si- 
lence, got  into  his  boat,  was  pulled  round  and  round 
her  without  uttering  a  word,  and  at  last,  when 
pressed  by  his  companion  to  give  an  opinion,  to 
say  something,  burst  into  tears  in  the  agony  of  his 
admiration  at  so  perfect  a  creature. 

She  takes  a  picked  crew  of  490  men  to  England. 
Her  commander  is  Captain  William  L.  Hudson, 
who  has  had  forty-one  years'  service,  and  taken  a 
conspicuous  share  in  the  expeditions  of  Commodore 
Wilkes  and  Commodore  Perry. 

Ready  mack  Shirts.— AccoTd'mg  to  Humboldt, 
there  is  a  tree  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  which  pro- 
duces ready  made  shirts.    The  natives  cut  off  pieces 


of  the  tree  about  two  feet  long,  from  which  they 
draw  off  the  fibrous  bark  as  boys  drav.'  off  the  bark 
of  chestnuts  to  make  whistles.  Each  man  selects 
a  tree  near  his  own  diameter,  so  that  the  shirt  may 
be  a  good  fit.  When  the  bark  is  off,  they  cut  a 
hole  in  each  circle  to  admit  the  arms.  The  shirts 
do  not  require  any  washing,  starching,  and  ironing, 
and  a  more  convenient  article  for  loafers  could  not 
be  imagined.  The  same  country  produces  bread- 
fruit, so  that  a  man  may  get  his  board  and  clothes 
gratis. 

For  "Tl.e  Friend." 

Friends  of  this  day,  who  are  sincerely  concerned 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  testimonies  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Society,  have  need  of  close  watchfulness 
against  the  power  of  deception,  that  they  may  not 
be  led  away  from  their  ancient  faith.  It  is  not 
mere  talking  in  favour  of  the  testimonies,  nor  say- 
ing much  against  adverse  principles,  that  will  keep 
us,  but  in  being  gathered  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
the  heart,  being  made  quick  of  discerning  the  wiles 
of  the  enemy,  and  asking  the  constant  extendings 
of  the  Lord's  mercy  to  defend  and  to  preserve  us. 
A  deep  indwelling  with  Him  and  nearness  of  sym- 
pathy with  one  another,  are  essential  to  our  strength, 
and  a  successful  resistance  of  all  the  insidious 
workings  of  Satan.  We  shall  not  find  our  strength 
increased  or  preserved,  by  dividing  and  subdividing 
from  one  another,  but  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
which  we  are  to  labour  after.  Their  love  and  fel- 
low-feeling towards  one  another,  is  evinced  by  the 
following  short  epistle  to  the  early  Friends  :  — 

"  Dear  Friends — to  whom  is  my  love,  and  to  all 
the  faithful  who  inquire  after  me.  The  Lord  God 
Almighty  give  you,  in  his  power,  dominion ;  that 
in  it  you  may  all  strive  to  be  of  one  mind,  heart 
and  soul ;  keeping  the  unity  in  the  one  Spirit, 
which  is  the  bond  of  peace;  and  drinking  all  into 
the  one  Spirit,  by  which  you  are  circumcised  and 
baptized  into  one  body,  to  one  heavenly  and  spi- 
ritual Head.  And  now,  Friends,  several  ships  are 
going  out  to  Jamaica  and  New  York,  it  would  be 
well  to  send,  or  to  see  that  books  be  sent  there,  or 
epistles.  And  it  would  be  well,  if  some  Friends 
did  offer  up  themselves  to  bishops  and  priests  or 
magistrates,  for  their  brethren  that  be  in  prison,  to 
lie  in  prison  a  quarter  of  a  year,  or  a  month,  or 
more  or  less,  that  they  might  that  time  have  their 
liberty ;  so  that  our  brethren  may  not  perish  in 
prison,  and  that  the  blood  of  the  innocent  may  not 
come  upon  them,  [their  persecutors,]  and  their 
souls  cry  for  vengeance,  and  so  bring  destruction 
upon  them  and  others.  So  I  shall  leave  it  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  all  Friends  in  every  country  ;  and 
you  may  as  you  pass  up  and  down  inform 
Friends." 

"  Keep  your  habitations  in  the  Seed  of  life  and 
salvation ;  that  will  outlast  all  that  is  out  of  it. 
So  with  love.'" — G.  F. 

"  This  is  my  commandment,"  said  our  Lord, 
"  that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you. 
Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends."  Were  we  all  willing 
to  lay  down  our  life  in.stead  of  sacrificing  the  peace 
and  comfort  of  others  who  may  have  been  in  Christ 
before  we  were,  or  for  the  convincement  of  those 
who  are  in  error,  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  conten- 
tion, and  the  danger  of  divisions  in  our  religious 
Society.  To  jeopardize  and  threaten  the  integrity 
of  a  meeting,  unless  certain  individuals  can  have 
their  way,  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  church 
government  as  held  by  Friends,  and  trampling 
down  the  right  of  others  to  peace,  and  the  benefits 
of  religious  Society.  If  the  breaches  which  have 
been  made  by  a  subtle,  cruel  enemy,  are  ever 
healed,  all  must  be  brought  to  a  true  sight  of  them- 


selves, the  spirit  they  have  been  actuated  by,  and 
to  give  up  their  own  wills  to  the  Divine  will.  Then 
they  will  desire  the  peace  of  Jeru.salum  more  than 
to  have  their  own  way.  The  lordly  pride  that 
would  only  associate  with  those  who  are  considered 
the  upper  class,  and  which  looks  with  contenjpt 
upon  the  simple,  plain  Quaker,  as  hardly  worth 
their  notice,  and  not  fit  for  their  society,  would 
have  to  be  abandoned.  Some  others,  also,  who  may 
at  times  have  been  ready  to  thank  their  Maker 
that  they  are  not  as  other  men  are — they  have 
been  very  zealous,  and  judged  and  condemned  all 
parties  who  have  not  come  up  to  what  they  consi- 
dered the  true  standard, — might  be  brought  to  see 
that  there  has  been  in  them,  more  of  the  spirit  that 
influenced  the  disciples  to  ask  their  Master  if  they 
should  call  down  fire  from  heaven,  and  destroy  the 
Samaritans,  than  they  had  been  aware  of.  He  told 
even  these  very  zealous  ones  for  his  cause,  "  Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of;  the  Son 
of  man  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them,"  and  to  save  their  souls  from  perdition.  Our 
Saviour  needed  not  that  any  should  tell  him  what 
was  in  man,  for  he  knew  the  hearts  of  all.  He 
knew  Judas,  as  well  as  he  did  the  other  disciples. 
He  did  not  tell  them  to  separate  from  him,  for  he 
also  knew  that  Judas  would  at  last  go  to  his  place. 
So  it  will  be  with  those  who  reject  the  Truth,  and 
are  determined  to  take  their  own  way  and  will. 
While  the  humble  cross-bearing  followers  of  Christ 
will  be  preserved  on  the  Hock  of  Ages,  those  will 
fall  away  to  the  world,  and  to  the  world's  religions, 
if  they  pro(i3SS  any. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Spring. 

When  winter's  cold  tempests  and  snows  are  no  more. 

Green  meadows  and  brown  furrowed  fields  reappear- 
ing, 
Tlie  fisberman  liauling  tbeir  slud  to  the  shore, 

And  cloud-cleavinjj;  geese  to  the  lakes  are  a  steering; 
When  first  the  lone  butterfly  flits  on  the  wing, 

When  red  glow  the  maples,  so  fresh  and  so  pleasing, — 
0  then  comes  the  Blue-Bird,  the  herald  of  Spring  I 

And  hails  with  his  warblings  the  ch;>rms  of  the  season. 
WiUon. 

After  two  months  of  bitterly  cold  weather,  the 
long  wished  for  advent  of  spring  appeared  to  be  at 
hand  ;  about  the  middle  of  the  Second  month,  we 
were  enjoying  the  temperature  of  early  summer ; 
flocks  of  black-birds  went  merrily  by  on  their  way 
northward,  and  the  blue-bird's  plaintive  note  was 
daily  heard  amongst  us. 

But  the  weather  soon  changed,  and  North-easters 
brought  snows  and  ice  in  abundance,  and  the  poor 
birds  poured  out  their  sorrows  in  melancholy  ca- 
dences from  the  tree-tops. 

But  Spring  has  indeed  come,  in  all  its  marvel- 
lous beauty ;  the  trees  are  loaded  with  blossoms, 
pears,  cherries,  apples,  plums,  &c.,  being  literally 
one  sheet  of  white ;  the  forests,  lately  so  naked, 
show  a  faint  green  tinge  which  promises  well  for 
their  future  appearance;  the  lark's  low  sweet  note 
is  heard  in  the  meadows,  and  the  robins,  orioles, 
and  swamp  black  birds,  with  hosts  of  others,  make 
the  air  vocal  with  melody. 

Let  me  say  to  all  lovers  of  nature  to  come  and 
enjoy  her  while  the  season  is  yet  in  its  youth ; 
there  is  an  indescribable  charm  in  the  blo.ssoms, 
the  fresh  green  grass,  the  "  pale  green  waves  of 
rye"  waving  in  the  wind,  and  the  melody  of  thou- 
sands of  birds,  coupled  with  the  delicious  tempera- 
ture that  a  more  advanced  period  does  not  possess. 

Now  is  the  season  for  planting,  and  if  it  is  ne- 
glected, it  will  soon  be  too  late  ;  and  may  we  not, 
whilst  enjoying  the  beautiful  works  and  goodness 
of  an  all-bountiful  Creator,  and  tilling  the  soil 
which  he  has  given  us,  forget  to  plant  our  own 
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hearts,  and  allow  tbem  to  bs  planted,  with  seeds 
which  -will  bring  forth  fruit  to  his  praise,  that  when 
our  spring  time  of  life  shall  be  over,  and  the  au- 
tumn upon  us,  we  may  be  gathered  as  a  shook  of 
corn  fully  ripe  into  the  heavenly  garner.  N. 
New  Jersey,  Fifth  mo.  lOtb,  1857. 

letter  from   Ceneva, 

To  the  Evangelical  Ckrisliaiin  of  the  Uidtecl  States 

of  America. 

(Concluded  IVom  p.i-c  2S5.) 

If  we  mistake  not,  there  are  three  classes  of 
opinions  and  of  persons  in  the  United  States,  as  to 
the  present  subject;  one  is  decidedly  against  slavery, 
the  other  is  decidedly  in  its  favour ;  but  there  is  a 
medium  class  which  hesitates,  and  we  think  the 
moment  has  arrived  when  all  those  wlio  belong  to 
that  class  ought  to  decide  before  God  and  their 
conscience,  wisely,  but  with  courage  and  firmness. 
Between  Christianity  on  one  side,  and  utilitarian- 
ism on  the  other,  we  do  not  think  that  Christians 
should  hesitate. 

The  two  great  features  which  characterize  the 
United  States,  and  which  form  the  essence  of  your 
people,  are  they  not,  honoured  friends — the  Gospel 
and'  Liberty  1  And  are  you  not  called  upon  both 
to  enjoy  these  two  blessings  for  yourselves,  and  to 
testify  to  others  how  happy  are  those  nations  who 
possess  them,  and  thus  to  be  the  means  of  spreading 
them  in  the  world  ''.  Now  it  is  precisely  the  Gospel 
and  Liberty  which  are  implicated  in  this  question. 
The  maintenance  of  slavery  might  hinder  the 
growth  of  these  two  great  principles.  The  most 
eminent  writers  have  shown  that  if  slavery  may  be 
excused  in  despotic  states,  it  is  in  conflict  with  the 
essence  of  democracy,  and  that  if  it  is  more  or  less 
natural  amidst  Mohammedans  and  Pagans,  it  is 
impossible  to  justify  it  amongst  Christians,  and 
above  all  amongst  Protestants  ?  Yes,  it  is  now  in 
your  power,  dear  American  friends,  to  render  the 
most  brilHant  homage,  the  most  signal  service,  to 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel  of  Protestantism  and  of 
true  liberty.     Will  you  hesitate  ? 

How  ollen  we  have  mourned  to  see  Roman 
Catholics  and  partisans  of  arbitrary  governments 
triumph  in  pointing  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States !  How  often  have  we  been 
tempted  to  exclaim,  "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish 
it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon,  lest  the  daughters 
of  the  Philistines  rejoice." — 2  Sam.  i.  20. 

Dear  brethren,  listen  to  these  voices,  which  come 
from  a  far  distant  land  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
from  the  town  of  the  Eeformation,  and  are  raised 
in  concert  with  those  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries. We  would  entreat  you  by  the  most  precious 
interests;  in  the  name  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Union,  of  the  peace,  of  the  glory  of  your  country  ; 
in  the  name  of  the  cause  of  true  liberty  ;  and, 
above  all,  of  the  holy  and  great  cause  of  Christi- 
anity, to  do  all  in  your  power  with  an  unflinching 
fidelity,  to  bring  about  the  suppression  of  slavery 
and  the  establishment  of  social  liberty  in  your 
country.  Let  it  be  done  with  wisdom,  with  kind- 
ness, with  justice,  without  disturbing  the  public 
peace,  but,  notwithstanding,  as  promptly  and  as 
universally  as  possible. 

Should  this  step  offend  you,  dear  brethren,  we 
pray  you  to  forgive  us.  We  conjure  you  to  bear 
with  us.  We  say  with  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
"  If  we  are  foolish,  it  is  for  the  love  of  you  ;"  it  is, 
we  believe,  for  the  g'ory  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  be- 
cause we  thought  that  God  had  called  us  to  do  sc 
in  a  special  manner. 

We  live  in  solemn  times.  A  new  era  is  dawn- 
ing on  this  question,  not  only  in  your  country  but 
in  the  whole  civilized  world.  Universal  attention 
is  aroused.     Everywhere  public  opinion  pronoun- 


with  decision  on  this  subject.  The  time  has 
certainly  come  when  America  must  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  claims  of  Christianity.    We  know  that  it 

not  easy  to  find  the  means  of  attaining  that  end. 
There  will  be  many  shoals  and  difliculties,  but  we 
know  that  your  people  have  more  courage  than  any 
others  to  surmount  all  these  obstacles,  and  that  the 
Lord  will  give  the  victory  to  those  who  are  on  his 
side.  Let  nothing  stop  your  progress ;  combat 
slavery  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  in  a 
mere  worldly  spirit.  Seek,  above  all,  the  means 
of  attaining  this  excellent  end  in  a  spirit  of  prayer. 
Look  to  the  Word  of  God,  to  the  spirit  of  Christi- 

ity,  to  the  requirements  of  morality  and  liberty, 
and  to  Jesus  the  Redeemer,  and  thus  go  for- 
ward in  the  Lord's  name.  May  God  be  your 
strength  in  this  great,  salutary,  just,  and  Christian 
work.  Let  us  assure  you  that  such  shall  be  our 
constant  prayer  ! 

The  grace  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you 
all.  Amen  ! 

I  hereby  certify,  that  the  original  of  the  fore- 
going document,  with  the  autographs  of  the  signers, 
is  in  my  possession  ;  and  that  the  above  is  a  cor- 
rect translation  of  the  same.  The  subscribers  have 
requested  me  to  give  to  their  address  "  the  great- 
est possible  publicity  in  the  United  States."  It  will 
therefore  be  sent  as  far  as  possible  to  leading 
newspapers  of  all  denominations  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  If  any  fail  to  receive  it  by  mail,  they 
will  confer  a  favour  by  copying  this  admirable 
Christian  appeal,  of  which  the  subscribers  say  : — 

May  our  humble  plea  be  like  the  voice  of  one 
crying  to  a  whole  nation  !  and  may  our  God  give 
to  many  to  open  their  heart  to  a  serious  word,  and 
to  make  their  paths  straight  for  the  glory  of  his 
name,  and  the  good  of  the  dear  American  peo- 
ple." Joseph  P.  Thompson. 

Xew  York,  April  22,  1857. 


Selected. 

Affliction,  a  Blessing. 
A  black  cloud  makes  the  traveller  mend  his  pace, 
and  mind  his  home ;  whereas  a  fair  day  and  a 
pleasant  way  waste  his  time,  and  steal  away  his 
affections  in  the  prospect  of  the  country.  How- 
ever others  may  think  of  it,  yet  I  take  it  as  a 
mercy  that  now  and  then  clouds  come  between  m 
and  my  sun,  and  many  times  some  troubles  d 
conceal  my  comforts  ;  for  I  perceive,  if  I  should 
find  too  much  friendship  in  my  inn,  in  my  pilgrim- 
age, I  should  soon  forget  my  Father's  house,  and 
my  heritage. 

'Tis  in  affliction's  furnace,  as  of  old, 

He  loves  to  choose  his  people  ;  and  althoiigU 

These  desolating  trials  may  appear 

To  the  unthinking  crowd  inexplicable, 

Like  the  mysterious  column,  whose  red  glow 

Illumed  of  old  the  desert  wilderness 

To  cov'nant  Israel,  but  lent  no  ray 

Of  guiding  light  to  the  pursuing  hosts 

Of  Egypt, — so  before  a  wond'ring  world, 

Mystic  and  dark,  the  dealings  of  onr  God 

Are  bright  with  mercy  to  his  chosen  ones. 

The  emanations  of  eternal  love. 

Your  fiery  trials,  followers  of  him 

Who  was  "  the  man  of  sorrows,"  deem  not  strange. 

"  No  cross,  no  crown !"  the  motto  still  remains 

Of  every  pilgrim  ;  and  the  oracle 

Of  heaven  is  unrepealed : — "  Deny  thself, 

Take  up  thy  cross,  and  daily  follow  me." 

Say,  pilgrim,  what  cross  there  can  be  laid  on  thee, 
The  man  of  sorrows  felt  not?     C.ilumny — 
Reproach — ingratitude — contradiction  of  sinners- 
The  treachery  of  trusted  followers^ 
Faithless  desertion  of  his  tried  disciples, 
When  needed  most.     Houseless  wanderer  I 
Oft  his  unpillow'd  head  denied  repose. 
While  foxes  had  their  holes — the  birds  their  ncsts- 
0ft  was  the  mount  his  home,  his  couch  the  sod, 
His  canopy  the  sky! — and  in  the  end 
His  death  was  an  agonizing,  ignominous  torture. 


Enormous  Ruins.  —A  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Traveller^  at  Bierat,  describes  some  immense 
tumuli  formed  in  the  Crimea. 

The  most  striking  features  about  Kertch,  which 
occupies,  as  we  have  observed,  almost  the  very  site 
of  this  famous  old  city,  are  the  immense  tumuli,  or 
artificial  mounds,  somewhat  like  those  found  in  our 
own  Great  West.  Designed  for  sepulchres  and 
monuments  of  the  dead,  they  are  fitted  for  endless 
duration  as  well  as  to  excite  admiration.  Their 
size  and  magnificence  awaken  amazement  for  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  people  who  erected  them. 
It  is  a  tradition  believed  by  the  people  in  this  part 
of  the  Crimea,  that  the  tumuli  were  erected  over 
the  remains  of  the  kings  and  rulers  of  this  Greek 
colony,  and  were  designed  to  perpetuate  their  mem- 
ory. It  is  also  related  that  the  earth  was  heaped 
upon  them  annually  on  their  birthday  for  a  period 
of  years  as  long  as  they  ruled  or  reigned.  These 
layers  have  been  distinctly  traced  recently,  as  a 
coating  of  sea  waller  charcoal  was  first  laid  on. 
Dr.  McPherson,  an  English  ofiicer,  counted  thirty 
of  these  layers  in  a  scarp  made  in  one  of  the 
mounds  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  the  base.  The 
tumuli  are  of  all  dimensions,  varying  from  ten  to 
three  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  from  five 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height. 

Usually  they  are  composed  of  surface  soil  and 
rubble  masonry.  Specimens  of  the  highest  Greciatti 
art  have  been  found  in  these,  such  as  sculptures,, 
metals,  alabaster,  Etruscan  vases,  glass  vessels  re- 
markable for  lightness,  carved  ivory,  coins  of  the.! 
most  perfect  finish,  and  trinkets  vieing  with  i\i& 
skill  of  the  best  modern  workman.  Dr.  McPhersoni 
having  descended  many  feet  under  ground  in  ex- 
ploring one  of  these  tumuli,  came  upon  a  bed  of  I 
ashes ;  the  bones  of  a  horse,  a  humau  skeleton,  andl 
other  remains  were  met  with  ;  and  on  removing.' 
the  masonry,  fibulse  and  bronze  coins  were  picked 
up  in  niches  between  the  stones.  This  one  tumulus 
was  so  large  that  Dr.  McPherson  devoted  too 'w-'Mf 
months  to  explore  it. 

But  the  most  astonishing  monuments  of  earlj 
wealth  and  power  are  found  on  Mons  Mithridates. 
The  whole  of  which  hill,  from  its  base  to  its  sum- 
mit, and  the  spur  extending  from  it,  to  the  distance 
of  three  miles,  are  composed  of  broken  pottery 
and  debris  of  every  kind  to  the  depth  of  from  ten 
to  even  a  hundred  feet  over  the  natural  clay  hilli 
The  height  and  size  of  this  work  of  the  Milesian 
colonies  are  such  that  it  can  hardly  be  believed  tc^ 
be  the  work  of  human  labour,  but  must  be  the; 
work  of  a  giant  race  long  since  extinct.  At  any 
rate,  ages  must  have  been  required  to  convey  the 
soil  from  the  plains  below  to  raise  it  and  the  adjacent 
heights  to  their  present  elevation.  On  the  tojj 
of  this  hill  is  a  monument,  inducing  awe  as  well  aii 
wonder — a  rude  chair  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  a 
hollow  resembling  a  sacrificial  altar.  Thus  men 
in  every  age  add  an  "  unknown  God,"  and  testifj 
to  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  then  felt  necessity  o: 
an  atonement. 

One  of  the  Doctor's  explorations  was  so  fruitfui 
in  results  as  to  deserve  particular  narration.  Be- 
neath an  extensive  sloping  tumulus,  he  came  upol 
a  mass  of  table  masonry,  beyond  which  was  a 
door  leading  to  an  arched  chamber,  which  was 
larger  still,  and  whose  walls  were  marked  off  it 
squares,  with  here  and  there  birds,  flowers  and 
grotesque  figures  of  various  kinds.  Over  the  en- 
trance of  the  chamber  were  painted  two  figures  o 
griffins  rampant ;  while  two  horsemen,  one  a  mai  * 
in  authority  and  another  his  attendant  carryinc. 
his  spear,  were  rudely  sketched  on  one  of  the  walls 
The  skeleton  of  a  horse  was  also  found,  near  t( 
which  was  lying  a  human  skeleton. 

Continuing  his  exploration,  he   struck  upon 
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tomb  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  close  by  wbich  be 
came  upon  the  skeleton  of  a  horse.  In  another 
tomb  the  floor  was  coverd  with  beautiful  pebbles 
and  shell,  such  as  are  now  found  on  the  shores  o  i 
the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  dust  of  the  human  form, 
retaining  yet  the  form  oi'  a  man,  lay  ou  the  floor. 
The  bones  had  crumbled  into  dust,  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  garments  enveloped  the  body,  and  the 
knots  and  fastenings  with  which  they  were  bound, 
were  easily  traceable  in  the  dust.  Several  bodies 
were  discovered,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  was  a 
glass  bottle,  and  in  one  of  the  bottles  was  found  a 
small  quantity  of  wine.  A  cup  and  a  lacrymatory 
of  the  same  material,  and  also  a  lamp,  as  was  com- 
mon in  the  East,  were  placed  in  a  small  niche  above 
each  body.  A  coin  and  a  few  enamelled  beads 
were  placed  in  the  left  hand,  and  in  the  right  a 
number  of  walnuts,  Other  tombs  were  explored, 
and  various  objects  of  interest  found. 


Why  dew  linrls  Slierp. — From  time  immemo- 
rial it  has  been  a  precept  with  good  shepherds 
not  to  let  the  sheep  turn  out  upon  the  dewy  grass, 
or  graze  in  damp  or  marshy  regions.  Why  the 
dew  injures  sheep  no  one  could  understand,  although 
the  fact  was  well  established.  Siebald,  the  great 
comparative  anatomist,  has  explained  the  mystery 
in  his  treatise  on  Eutozoa.  The  eggs  of  these 
creatures,  he  states,  are  deposited  in  the  bodies  of 
cattle,  and  then  voided.  Tiiey  lie  until  the  rain 
washes  them  into  the  earth,  or  the  farmer  flings 
them  in  manure  upon  the  soil.  The  humidity  serves 
to  develope  them  ;  they  fix  themselves  against  the 
moist  grass,  and  with  it  the  sheep  carry  these  tiny 
entozoa  into  their  stomachs  ;  once  there,  the  busi- 
is  soon  accomplished.  Thus  it  is  that  damp 
seasons  are  prejudicial  to  sheep,  multiplying  the 
ises  of  lungs  and  liver  to  which  these  animals 
are  subject. 


How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold  ? 
and  to  get  understanding  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
silver. 
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_  However  disparaging  it  may  be  to  the  boasted 
ivilization  and  superior  refinement  of  the  latter 
alf  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  cannot  be  a 
loubt  that  the  African  slave  trade  has  recently  re- 
ceived new  life,  and  is  now  prosecuted  to  an  cx- 
ent,  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  had  been 
ircumscribed  for  several  years  previous. 

When  the  government  of  Brazil  resolved  upon 

nforcing  its  laws  against  this  unrighteous  trafiic, 

nd  gave  to  those  engaged  in  it  the  undeniable 

vidence  of  its  tardy  sincerity,  by  seizing  and  lib- 

'ating  the  cargoes  of  wretched  captives  brought  to 

s  shores,  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the  abomi'nable 

ade  would  be  entirely  broken  up,  and   as  that 

ireat  market,  which  had,   year    after   year,   en- 

ulphed  so  many  thousands  of  human  victims,  was 

last  closed,  that  those  outlaws  of   all   nations 

ho  were  sacrificing  every  thing  that  is  good  and 

rpetrating  almost  every  thing  that  is  evil,  for  the 

ke  of  the  gold  to  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the 

ior  Africans,  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  their 

legal  schemes   and  haunts,   and    resort  to  some 

•)ther    means  to  gratify    their  inordinate  lust  for 

Ikalth.     But  these  hopes  have  been  sadly  disap- 

■jointed.     Brazil,  so  far  as  information  can  be  ob- 

'  lined,  continues  true  to  her  avowed  determination 

)  prevent  the  landing  on  her  shores  of  any  more 

\  iricans,  and  to  punish  all  who  may  attempt  to 


evade  or  violate  her  laws,  to  give  cfi'ect  to  this  de- 
termination ;  but  yet  there  is  an  astounding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  ne- 
farious commerce,  and  large  cargoes  of  wretched 
suflFcrers  are  being  constantly  transported  across 
the  Atlantic,  undergoing  all  the  horrors  which  have 
characterized  "  the  middle  passage"  ever  since  it 
was  made  by  the  first  slave  ship. 

It  is  probable  that  the  high  price  of  sugar  and 
the  consequent  high  price  of  slaves,  stimulates  un- 
principled njen  to  embark  in  the  trade  ;  while  the 
connivance  of  those  in  authority  in  Cuba,  opens  the 
way  for  them  to  pour  thousands  of  their  victims 
to  the  shores  of  that  island,  whence,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  many  are  brought  into  our  sugar 
growing  States,  being  brought  as  hands  or  passen- 
gers on  board  of  some  of  the  numerous  vessels 
which  are  constantly  plying  between  some  of 
southern  ports  and  Cuba. 

Although  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  keep  a  number  of  aru.ed  vessels  stationed 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  act  as  a  police  to  pre- 
vent the  shipment  of  the  poor  negroes,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  slave  ships,  it  does  not  appear  that  their 
presence  does  much  more  than  to  render  the  trade 
sufBoiently  hazardous  to  give  a  zest  to  its  prosecu- 
tion in  the  estimation  of  the  outlaws  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  who  reap  a  profit  upon  every 
cargo  they  manage  to  carry  ofi',  far  more  enormous 
than  the  peril  they  run. 

In  a  late  paper  we  find  the  following  statement : 
"  A  gentleman  who  recently  arrived  at  New  York 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  states  that  he  learned 
from  good  authority,  there  were  thirty  vessels,  all 
sailing  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  lying  iu  the 
creek  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  lliver,  waiting  for 
cargoes  of  slaves,  and  seeking  for  opportunities  to 
get  to  sea,  iinperceived  by  the  cruisers.  Persons 
were  stationed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  give 
warning  of  the  vicinity  of  National  cruisers,  and 
thus  to  announce  opportunities,  when  with  a  dark 
night  and  a  fair  wind,  these  traders  in  human  be- 
igs  might  effect  their  escape  in  safety.  Not  long 
go  a  brig  (supposed  to  be  an  American  craft)  was 
laking  her  way  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
river,  with  four  hundred  negroes  on  board,  when 
she  was  espied  by  a  British  steamer,  which  promptly 
gave  chase.  The  brig  slipped  away  from  her  pur- 
suer with  the  greatest  ease.  The  steamer  fired 
several  shots  at  her  but  without  success.  When 
the  brig  had  got  out  of  reach  of  the  steamer's  guns, 
the  captain,  by  way  of  tantalizing  the  baffled  cruiser 
ordered  a  negro  to  be  pulled  up  to  the  yard  arm! 
where  he  was  allowed  to  hang  for  some  time,  as  an 
insulting  token  of  the  acknowledged  character  of 
the  vessel.  The  captain  also  signified  his  exulta- 
tion by  standing  at  the  stern  fiddling  as  his  brig 
scudded  away." 

It  is  openly  asserted  in  some  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  that  very  many  of  the  vessels  employ- 
ed in  this  dreadful  business  are  fitted  out  in  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Boston;  being 
owned  or  chartered  by  men  in  one  or  the  other  of 
those  cities,  who  pass  in  the  community  as  honour- 
able merchants,  while  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the 
blood-stained  gold  it  yields,  they  are  covertly  en- 
gaged iu  this  unlawful  trafiic,  regardless  of  the 
gony,  the  death,  and  the  life-long  bondage  and 
degradation  which  are  inseparable  from  it. 

Now  and  then  we  hear  of  one  of  these  vessels 
being  seized  while  in  port,  and  the  parties  known 
to  be  implicated  are  brought  to  trial  in  some  one 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  but  it  is  very  rarely 
that  they  are  prosecuted  to  conviction,  and  still 
more  rarely  that  any  are  punished  for  the  crime. 
Meanwhile,  our  government,  though  it  has  been 
repeatedly  informed  by  its  own  officers  of  the  man- 


ner in  which  its  flag  is  prostituted  in  order  to 
screen  this  abominable  trade,  does  little  or  nothing 
to  redress  the  grievance  and  remove  the  di.sgraec. 
The  consuls  in  Brazil  are  obliged  to  supply  all 
American  captains  of  vessels,  who  apply  for  them, 
with  "sea  letters,"'  by  virtue  of  which  they  unfurl 
the  "  stars  and  stripes"  over  the  smuggling  craft, 
fitted  up  expressly  for  stowing  the  greatest  number 
of  human  beings  into  the  smallest  space  in  which 
they  can  breathe,  and  sail  away  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  obtain  their  living  freight,  bidding  defi- 
ance to  the  British  cruisers  by  pointing  to  their 
flag,  and  prepared  with  a  Portuguese  for  captain, 
and  Portuguese  papers,  to  escape  from  close  in- 
spection by  American  ofiicers  ou  the  station,  should 
they  chance  to  be  fallen  iu  with  by  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  slave  trade  between  our  own 
States,  is  as  unchristian,  and  in  many  respects  as 
cruel  as  that  between  Africa  and  Cuba  or  the 
United  States;  but  our  general  government  pro- 
fesses to  be  restrained  by  the  Constitution  from  in- 
terfering with  the  former,  while  it  has  equally  pro- 
fessed a  determination  to  prevent  its  citizens  from 
participating  in  the  latter,  by  putting  on  its  statute 
JDook  laws  against  it,  sufiicicntiy  stringent  to  break 
it  up  if  they  were  properly  enforced.  This  how- 
ever is  not  done.  There  is  a  want  of  the  right 
kind  of  feeling  on  this  subject  among  the  people 
generally.  They  are  too  much  engrossed  in  the 
pursuit  of  self-interest  and  self-gratification,  to  feel 
any  zeal  for  the  removal  of  this  abominable  evil ; 
and  while  this  is  the  case,  the  politicians  in  power, 
who  are  quite  as  selfish  as  any  other  class,  and 
who  are  strangely  subservient  to  the  slave  interest, 
will  not  trouble  themselves  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  justice  and  humanity. 

There  is  wanting  a  more  healthful  moral  feeling 
on  this  subject  at  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South. 
Nearly  all  the  civilized  nations  in  the  world  have 
declared  the  African  slave  trade  to  be  piracy,  and 
branded  as  outlaws,  subject  to  the  severest  penal- 
ties, all  who  may  engage  in  it ;  and  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  Christendom,  that  the  hundreds  who  open- 
j  set  this  general  judgment  against  them  at  de- 
fiance, are  permitted  to  escape  the  punishment 
justly  due  for  their  crimes,  and  especially  disgrace- 
ful is  it  to  our  own  government,  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shamelessly  take  so  large  a  share  in 
the  cost  and  guilt  of  this  nefarious  business. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  6th  inst. 

A  collision  occurred  off  Holyhead  at  midnight  on  the 
28th  ult ,  between  the  ship  Tuscarora,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  ship  Andrew  Foster,  of  New  York.  The  latter 
sunk  almost  immediately;  but  all  on  board,  38  in  num- 
ber, were  saved  in  the  ship's  boats,  and  were  landed  in 
Liverpool.  The  Andrew  Foster  was  a  vessel  of  2000 
tons  burthen,  and  had  a  large  cargo  of  cotton,  grain  and 
provisions.  The  Tuscarora  put  back  to  Liverpool  for 
repairs. 

The  British  Parliament  had  assembled.  Evelyn  Den- 
nison  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  opposition. 

The  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  last  surviving  daugh- 
ter of  George  the  Third,  died  ou  the  30th  ultimo,  at  the 

■e  of  81  years. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  the  British  exports  of 
Third  month  show  an  increase  of  £1,000,000,  compared 

th  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

The  widow  of  Sir  John  Franklin  has  purchased  the 
Aberdeen  clipper  for  another  search  for  the  lost  expedi- 
tion, and  given  the  command  to  Captain  McClintock. 

The  Overland  Mail  gives  little  news  from  China.  Ho- 
how,  in  the  province  of  Eiang-se,  had  been  burned  by  a 
band  of  rebels.  A  large  quantity  of  tea  was  destroyed. 
The  Mandarins  at  Whampoa  had  sentenced  three  Chinese 
merchants  to  death,  for  having  conversed  upon  commer- 
cial matters  with  the  English.  The  account  of  the  re- 
It  of  the  Chinese  at  S.aranak,  and  the  slaughter  of  two 
thousand  of  them,  by  Sir  James  Brooke's  forces,  is  con- 
tirmed. 
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^?ra!itIn^n?SutJ/^U.^Londoa  money  .ar.et 
"  Le^Nor"  :a?;[haUhrFtucU*authorities  will  formally 

-rf ^^Tn-uf  rcotr^'";uT^t.:  r;urh^ 

Llc^fCjLtulTertbe' capital  by  water,  and  there 
^'^^he^Smke^'o'nSne,  brother  of  tbeEmpe 
of  RnssTa  had  arrived  in  Paris,  and  grand  fetes  had  been 
^^Orsp^tcb^rrL^eived  tm  the  French  Ambassador  at 
M.^drirann"u::e  that  the  Spanish  government  aceepts 
the  nrinciple  of  the  arrangement  proposed  with  Mexico. 
TheQaeenof  Spain's  speech  ^-''l  f  "°"°^\','^\;': 
establishment  of  friendly  relations  between  SP^'^J'" 
Rome,  and  hopes  that  Mexico  will  apologize  and  pay 
indemnity  required,   otherwise  Spam  will  take  hostiK 

"  Rrp^rt  are  again  in  circulation  that  the  King  of  Den. 
mark  will  be  forced  to  abdicate. 

The  Federal  Conncil  of  Switzerland  has  authorized 
the  acceptance  of  the  Neufchatel  propositions. 

Rv  the  terms  of  the  agreement  in  relation  to  the  Iseul 

title  of  Prince  of  Neufchatel 
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The  recent  on  ot  tne  new  iiu»"'»"  v^w. -.-"--  ---- 

inTLromLrdo-Venitian  provinces   was  rather  c^^^^^^^ 
The  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Dauabian  Principalities   s 

["rge  mail  to  Honolulu.  She  also  took  out  a  quantity  of 
ice;  which  sold  for  forty  cents  a  pound.  ^  s"<=^^^^°'='^ 
of  in  earthquake  had  been  felt  in  Hawai,  ™  *«  24th  "t 
Second  mo.  The  discharged  Coolies  having  g'^^n  the 
authorities  at  Honolulu  much  annoyance,  stringent  mea- 
su  es  had  been  adopted  for  keeping  them  in  order 

NICA.RAGUA.-A  letter,  dated  "  Havana,  May  8th, 
says  that  an  express  from  a  reliable  source  g'^'^^  tli«  >a- 
formation,  that  General  Walker  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  his  defences,  and  had  taken  refuge  on  board  of 
a  British  man-of-war  at  San  Juan  ^el  Sur  The  state- 
ment needs  confirmation,  but  is  probably  correct. 

NEW  GBANADA.-The  dates  from  Bogota  are  to 
Fourth  mo.  7th.  The  English  ^"'^Pf  %-'' WlTre  f'; 
A  project  had  been  introduced  into  the  legislature,  for 
pladng  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  under  the  protection  of 
C  Granada,  England,  France,  the  United  States  and 
Sardinia.  The  Isthmus,  to  form  an  '"d«P;^«i;°' ^  f '^■ 
The  Governor  of  Panama  has  issued  a  proclamation, 
prohibiting  the  entry  of  adventurers  who  have  talcen  or 
intend  to  take  a  part  in  the  Central  American  war,  into 
Panama.  The  difficulties  pending  between  the  United 
States  and  the  authorities  of  New  Granada,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  be  settled  without  any  unpleasant  occur- 

'' PERU.-Callao  dates  to  Fourth  mo  12th.  The  coun- 
try was  very  unsettled ;  the  contest  for  power  btwe 
the  rival  chieftains  being  still  undecided  Castillo  had 
eft  on  the  steamer  Santiago  with  two  thousand  troops 
for  the  south.  Huacucha  and  Lambaqueque  were  m 
possession  of  Castillo's  troops.  Palta  was  in  possession 
of  Vivanco.  The  Santiago  was  captured  by  the  Apuri- 
mac,  after  Castillo  had  landed  his  troops.  V.vanco 
■with  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  men,  was  to  sail  on 


VENEZUELA.— Porto  Cabello  dates  to  Fourth  month 
2'nh  The  Presidential  election  had  been  conducted 
■with  more  quiet  and  order,  than  on  former  occasions. 
Monagas  had  been  re-elected  President  for  six  years,  and 
Oriarch,  Vice-President.  „,,     .      ,    ^,      ,   . 

MEXICO.— Advices  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  1st 
inst.,  state  that  the  filibustering  party,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Col.  Crabb,  had  been  attacked  at  Loborea  by 
the  Mexican  troops,  and  forced  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion The  prisoners,  sixty  in  number,  including  Ool. 
Crabb  were  all  sentenced  to  be  shot.  This  expedition 
Tvas  raised  in  San  Francisco,  to  invade  Sonora,  with  a 
view  of  separating  that  State  from  the  Mexican  conte- 

^UNI'TED  STATES.— iTansos  ian*.— With  a  view  to 
the  convenience  of  the  purchasers  of  Trust  Lands  ii 
Kansas  at  the  approaching  sales,  in  the  Sixth  and  Se. 
venth  months,  the  Treasury  department  has  made  a, 
arrangement  by  which  parties,  in  Washington  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  any  other  point  on  the  Atlantic, 
may  deposit  money  here  in  any  sums  with  the  Treasurer 
■whose  checks  or  transfer  drafts  may  be  transmitted  to 


Kansas,  and  received  by  the  agent  as  cash.     The  imm  „„rt-tu„  ^ool 

oration  into  the  territory  this  season  is  very  large;  it  armed,  and  the  cool 
however  includes  a  multitude  of  speculators,  who  have 
no  intention  of  becoming  permanent  residents. 

New  Fori.— Mortality  last  week,  430.  Of  consump- 
tion 66  An  enumeration  of  the  vessels  in  port,  a  lew 
davs  since  showed  the  number  to  be  800  ;  viz.  32  steam- 
ers 162  ships,  123  barks,  131  brigs,  and  352  schooners. 
hiladelphia.—MoTtality  last  week,  172.  Of  consump- 
tion 28.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  having  signed 
the  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  "  Main  Line,"  it  is  advertised 
to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  in  the  Merchants'  E.xchange, 
on  the  evening  of  Sixth  mo.  25th.  The  lowest  price  foi 
which  it  may  be  purchased,  is  $7,500,000. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  established  a  College  o 
A  .'ri culture,  on  a  farm  of  seven  hundred  acres,  near  Lan 
sing,  the  new  State  Capital.  The  Legislature  has  ap 
propriated  $20,000  per  annum— for  two  years— to  the 
support  of  the  College.  There  are  already  accommoda- 
tions for  eighty  students.  No  charge  is  now  made  for 
tuition,  but  each  student  is  required  to  work  three  hours 
per  dav  for  which  be  is  paid.  ,,    ,    ^  . 

California  ^The  last  arrival  at  New  \ork,  from  As- 
pinwail,  brought  the  San  Francisco  mails  of  F-ourth  mo. 
20th,  which  reached  Panama  by  the  Golden  Age.  _  The 
latter  steamer  brought  down  $2,163,248  in  specie,  of 
which  $1,702,322  came  to  New  York.  A  bill  providing 
for  the  payment  of  the  State  debt,  had  passed  the  Senate, 
by  a  vote  of  22  to  2.  It  requires  to  be  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people.  About  6000  ounces  of  gold  were 
sent  to  San  Francisco  weekly,  from  the  town  of  Shasta 
The  news  from  the  mines  was  very  favourable.  It  was 
expected  that  more  gold  would  be  taken  out  during  thi 
next  four  or  five  months,  than  bad  ever  been  gathered 
during  the  like  period  before.  The  liberal  and  much 
abused  law  allowing- married  women  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness in  their  own  names,  was  likely  to  be  repealed,  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  having  passed  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee,  by 
direction  of  the  Assembly,  reported  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
immi'^ration  of  coloured  persons,  which,  it  was  probable, 
would  be  enacted  into  a  law.  There  is,  as  usual,  a  long 
list  of  crimes  and  casualties.  Business  at  San  Francisco 
was  very  dull.  The  crops  in  California  promise  to  be 
abundant.  John  Hyde,  the  ex-Mormon  elder,  had  been 
lecturing  against  that  delusion  to  large  meetings, 
rious  parts  of  the  State. 

OrMon.— The  late  winter  has  been  more  stormy  and 
the  snow  deeper  than  ever  before  known,  yet  it  is  said 
the  ice  has  not  been  so  thick  as  during  some  former 
seasons.  It  is  generally  thought  the  inhabitants  will 
vote  to  adopt  a  State  form  of  government,  and  a  Consti- 
tution prohibitory  of  slavery.  The  press  of  tlie  territory 
is  warmlv  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  these  add  kindred 
topic:.  There  continued  to  be  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Indians  in  various  parts  of  the  territory,  and 
many  of  those  gathered  in  the  Reservations  were  long- 
ino-  to  return  to  their  former  haunts  and  habits. 

"The  Quarantine  Convention,  recently  in  session  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, after  a  free  interchange  of  views  among  its 
members,  adopted  a  number  of  resolutions  intended  to 
promote  the  objects  for  which  it  assembled.  It  was  com 
eluded  to  change  the  name  of  the  Convention  trom 
"Quarantine"  to  "Quarantine  and  Sanitary,"  and  tc 
hold  another  convention  in  Baltimore,  next  year. 

The  Cotton  and  Tobacco  Crops  of  the  South  and  South- 
west, are,  it  is  stated,  but  little  injured  by  the  late  un. 
seasonable  frosts. 

Ocean  Steam  Navigation.— nt-vr  York,  with  all  its  com 
mercial  enterprise,  is  losing  considerable  of  its  carrying 
trade    through   the   competition   of    British    steamers. 
Steamships  now  engross  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  At- 
lantic commerce,  and  the  number  of  such  vessels  is  con- 
stantly  increasing.     There  are  thirty  steamships   run- 
ning between  New  York  and  various  European  ports. 
Only  ten  of  them  are  American  steamers.     The  whole 
number  of  steamships  crossing   the   Atlantic   between 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Europe,  is  hity- 
one ;  thirty-four  are  screw  propellers,  with  iron  hulls, 
and  aU  European— making  quick  passages,  and  generally 
ferred  for  carrying  goods.     A  majority  of  the  foreign 
steamers  were  built  in  Glasgow,  and  are  owned  by  mer- 
chants in  that  city.  „ftu;. 
The  Coolie  Trade.-As  the  nature  and  character  of  this 
trade  become  better  known,  it  is  found  to  be   attended 
ith  atrocities,  neariy  equal  to  those  of  the  African  slave 
..J.      T.i,„  a:'„.,„„,.oT;rr,ssD.ives  the  following  account 


i-lthey  bad   previously  broken   up.     The    crew   speedily 
;t   nrmed.  and  the  coolies  were  forcibly  driven  down  below. 


The  captain  first  desired  the  powder  in  the  ship  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  and  then  tried  to  extinguish  the  fare, 
by  closing  the  hatchways,  but  in  vain  ;  the  flames  soon 
■■  ed  on  every  part  of  the  ship,  affording  time  only  to 
get  out  two  boats.  The  captain,  officers  and  crew,  num- 
berinn-  in  all  fourteen,  with  seven  passengers,  having 
been  able  to  secure  a  few  arms,  but  without  water  or 
provisions,  quitted  the  burning  ship  in  the  boats.  At  this 
time  some  of  the  coolies  had  forced  the  hatchways,  and 
were  observed  passing  up  the  rigging,  but  the  masts 
shortly  afterwards  fell  over  into  the  sea.  Just  as  the 
boat  ("in  which  was  the  captain)  had  reached  the  vessel, 
the  latter  went  down,  and  the  boat  must  have  been 
taken  down  with  the  sinking  ship,  as  nothing  was  seen 
of  the  captain  or  the  people  in  the  boat  although  the 
mate  remained  close  by  for  nearly  four  hours.  The 
greater  part  of  the  coolies  must  have  been  suffocated  by  the 
•  oke—the  whole  perished  except  an  interpreter. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this  in- 
stitution, will  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Fourth-day,  the 
3d  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  on  the  same  morn- 
ing, at  8  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  on 
the'preceding  evening,  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  on  Seventh-day  after- 
noon, the  30th  inst. 

Philad.,  Fifth  mo.  19th,  1857. 

Thos.  Kimbee,  Clerk. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  arrivai 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  trains,  on  Third-day 
the  2d  of  Sixth  month.  The  cars  leave  Philadelphia  a 
half  past  7  A.  a.,  and  at  4  p.  m. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  COLOURED  YOUTH. 
The  Annual  Meeting  will  meet  at  the  Committee-room 
Arch   street,   on  the  26th   of  Fifth  month,   185J,  at 
o'clock  p.  M. 


M.  C.  Cope,  Sec'y. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  a 

Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  c 

the  school  and  family  at  that  place.     Also  a  young  mat 

to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  childrei 

hen  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  „  ,    „ 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezeu  Wokth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Maky  H.,  wife  of  Mark  Jennes 

and  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  H.  and  Beulah  Wilsoi 

o    Manifgton,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.   in  the  42d  year  of  hi 

-        of  Buriington  Monthly  Meeting,  N. 

i  was  one  to  whom  the  Saviour   w\ 


age  ; 

This  dear  Fr 


precious,    and   through    faith  in    his    name, 
enabled  to   obtain  the   victory  over    the   world. 


trade.  The  Singapore  Times  gives  the  following 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Peruvian  ship  Carmen,  which 
was  conveying  a  load  of  Chinese  to  Callao,  probably  for 
labour  on  the  Guano  Islands:—"  On  board  the  Carmen 
were  two  hundred  coolies,  who  endeavoured  to  take  the 
ship.  They  threw  a  quantity  of  burning  straw  into  the 
hold,  which  fell  among  the  contents  of  their  beds,  (straw,) 
paper,  and  fragments  of  wooden  boxes,  which  it  appears 


„ith  remarkable  resignation  to  yield  all  desires  for  pr 
longed  life,  and  to  trust  her  children  to  her  heaverl 
Father's  providence.  She  was  earnest  and  diligent 
setting  her  house  in  order,  and  when  the  evidence  w. 
vouchsafed  that  her  work  was  done,  she  waited  in  qu 
confidence  the  coming  of  her  Lord  her  paramount  i 
sire  being  that  his  wUl  and  not  her's  should  be  acco 

P"!^;  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  on  the  12th  inst  Daj 
Heston,   aged   78  years;  a  member  of  Falls  Monti 

!l^^'on  the  13th  inst.,  at  her  residence  in  Bucks  C 
Pa  H^nameel  Paxson,  relict  of  the  late  Thomas  Paxs. 
in  the  7 1st  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  a 
elder  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
may  truly  be  said  of  this  dear  Friend,  that  she  possesi 
a  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  which,  added  to  a  sound  jui 
ment  and  much  discretion,  rendered  her  eminently  " 
lified  for  service  in  the  meeting  of  which  she  was  ar 
teemed  and  valuable  member.  She  was  ever  consist 
and  unwavering  in  her  attachment  to  the  principles  i 
doctrines  of  our  religious  Society,  as  they  were  held  i 
promulgated  by  our  early  Friends.  Her  removal  will 
sensibly  felt  and  long  deplored  by  her  fellow  meml 
and  a  large  circle  of  friends,  though  doubtless  our  l0£ 
her  eternal  gain. 

KOBE,  PILE  &  M'BLROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  Jistlietie,  Social,  and  Moral," 

(Continued  from  xta^'o  2'JU.) 
City  of  Paris,  France,  Dec.  3,  185 
We  passed  from  the  narrow  lane  into  a  lofty 
nd  dark  building  which  must  have  been  built  cen- 
iries  ago,  and  after  going  through  narrow  and 
inding  passages  without  light,  we  began  to  ascend. 
>ne  flight  of  stairs  succeeded  another,  originally 
trong  but  now  worn  and  tremulous.  The  balus- 
rades  were  gone ;  and  their  place  was  supplied  by 
ngle  ropes  extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
'  each  flight  of  stairs.  Paulin  went  in  advance 
ad  invisible ;  for  only  here  and  there,  at  eousid- 
rable  intervals,  a  little  light  broke  through  the 
lick  walls  which  enclosed  this  old  castle.  But 
heard  the  old  man's  voice,  directing  me  to  hold 
Q  by  the  rope ; — a  direction  which  was  hardly 
ecessary,  as  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  else,  to 
hich  I  could  conveniently  attach  myself  When 
e  bad  reached  a  landing-place  somewhere  in  the 
iurtli  or  fifth  story,  two  little  boys  rushed  out  of  a 
3or,  with  a  light,  and  holding  a  vessel  in  their 
xnds  with  coals  in  it.  I  asked  Paulin  what  was 
le  meaning  of  this.  He  said  there  were  forty 
milies  in  this  old  building;  and  that  the  boys 
ilonged  in  this  part  of  it,  and  were  trying  to  kin- 
^  e  a  little  fire  to  cook  their  supper  with.  I  was 
„ad  to  find  that  I  was  still  within  the  precincts  of 
iman  existence  ;  when  I  heard  again  in  the  dark- 
as  the  "  memento"  of  the  old  man,  not  to  mind 
■je  boys  but  to  hold  on  by  the  rope.  We  reached 
I  last  the  final  landing-place  ;  and  thrusting  my 
!ad  from  a  small  open  window  near  it,  and  Took- 
g  down  into  a  dark  court  below  where  I  could 
e  no  bottom,  I  had  all  my  ideas  confirmed  of 
y  singular  and  interesting  position. 
Paulin  opened  the  door  of  his  little  room,  and 
th  a  grace  which  seems  to  be  natural  to  a  Freneh- 
m,  introduced  me  to  his  excellent  wife.  She 
is  neatly  and  almost  elegantly  dressed.  Fifty 
ars  had  given  her  some  gray  hairs ;  but  had  not 
wed  her  form,  nor  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her  eye. 
lis,  said  Paulin,  is  our  little  room ;  and  it  is  all 
e  room  we  have.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
erything  in  the  room  was  neat  and  comfortable, 
le  fire  was  kindled ;  the  table  was   spread  ;  we 

t together ;  and  I  spent  a  pleasant  hour  in  con- 
ation  with  these  poor  and  virtuous   people. 
)verty  had  not   hardened  their  hearts;  sorrow 
1  d  not  clouded   their  brow ;   age  itself  had  not 
tinguishcd  the  truth  and  vivacity  of  humanity. 
The  wife  of  Paulin  was  grateful  that  I  had  come. 


I  encouraged  her  to  speak  of  her  personal  history. 
I  learnt  from  her,  (what  I  had  suspected  from 
some  remarks  of  her  husband,)  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  and  titled  family,  and  had  been 
well  educated.  But  in  tho.se  convulsions  and  re- 
verses, of  which  there  have  been  such  frequent  ex- 
hibitions in  Europe,  she  became  an  outcast  from 
her  early  home  and  exceedingly  poor.  She  ac- 
cepted her  allotment  without  murmuring,  married 
a  common  soldier,  and  worked  for  her  daily  bread 
She  spoke  of  America  with  interest.  She  said  .she 
once  had  a  sister  who  resided  there;  and  if  sh 
were  young,  would  be  disposed  to  go  there  herself 
She  lived  now  amid  walls  of  darkness;  but  with 
out  ceasing  to  love  the  open  air  and  the  blue  hea 
vens.  There  are  birds,  she  said,  in  America;  and 
she  would  love  to  hear  again  the  singing  of  birdsj 
as  in  the  days  of  her  happy  childhood.  She  had 
been  the  mother  of  children;  the  most  of  whom 
had  died.  And  when  in  her  broken  English,  which 
she  aided  in  making  intelligible  by  the  eloquence  of 
her  countenance  and  manner,  she  spoke  of  her  two 
little  boys,  both  buds  of  promise  bright  and  beau- 
tiful, and  both  dying  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the 
tear  stood  in  her  rich  dark  eye ;  and  old  Paulin, 
moved  by  this  aflFecting  remembrance,  bowed  down 
his  white  head 

I  left  these  good  people  with  feelings  of  respect 
and  affection.     They  lighted  me  down  through  the 
dark  passages,  which  I  had  so  much   difficulty  i 
ascending.     I  found  my  way  towards  the  banks  of 
the  Seine.     The  clear  sky  was  studded  with  stars, 
which  threw  their  silver  light  on  the  trees  of  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  mirror  of  the  b 
tiful  water.     Slauy  reflections  crowded  upon 
mind.     And    my    heart    ascended    to  that  great 
Power,  whose  eye  is  in  every  place,  that  he  would 
give  freedom  to  the  oppressed,  and  comfort  to  the 
poor. 

Lyons,  Fr.auce,  Dec 
On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  December,  I  left 
Paris  for  Lyons,  on  my  way  to  Sardinia.  *  * 
At  this  time  my  residence  was  at  the  Hotel  of 
Meurice.  It  was  after  dark  when  I  heard  the 
sound  of  carriages  in  the  court  of  the  Hotel.  It 
was  the  signal  for  the  departure  of  our  little  party. 
The  night  was  cloudy  and  dark;  but  the  long 
splendid  streets  of  Paris  were  lighted  up ;  and  I 
gave  a  parting  look  to  the  illuminated  expanse  of 
the  place  de  la  Concorde  and  of  the  Elysian  Fields. 
We  departed  by  the  railway,  called  the  Paris  and 
Lyons  Railway,  which  will  lead,  when  completed, 
by  the  most  direct  route  to  the  large  and  beautiful 
city  of  Lyons,  in  the  south  of  Prance.  With  dark- 
!ss  over  our  heads  and  the  thunder  of  our  iron 
heels  under  our  feet,  we  passed  rapidly  through 
a  portion  of  the  heart  of  this  great  kingdom.  The 
necessity  of  thus  travelling  by  night,  occasioned  by 
some  previous  delays,  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Melun,  Fontainbleau,  Dijon,  and  some 
other  interesting  places.  Early  the  next  morning 
we  reached  Chalons  on  the  Soane ;  called  by  the 
French  Chalons  sur  Soane  to  distinguish  it,  I  sup- 
pose, from  a  town  of  some  note  on  another  river, 
Chalons  sur  Marne.  Chalons,  a  town  of  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  upon  the  banks  of 


hundred  and  fifty  miles  southeast  from  Paris.  As 
the  railroad  was  not  completed  further  than  this 
place,  we  embarked  on  one  of  the  steamboats  of  the 
Soane.  The  boat  was  peculiarly  constructed,  be- 
ing long  and  narrow ; — at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length  by  fifteen  in  breadth.  Five  such 
steamers  descend  the  Soane  daily  to  Lyons.  A 
heavy  mist  hung  upon  the  waters.  As  the  sun 
arose,  which  has  its  cheerful  light  for  all  lands,  the 
mists  gave  way,  and  unveiled  the  face  of  nature  in 
its  aspects  of  beauty.  The  Soane  reminded  me  of 
the  rivers  which  were  familiar  to  me  in  America. 
It  is  a  large  river, — apparently  about  the  size  of 
the  Connecticut  above  Hartford  ;  or  of  the  beauti- 
ful Kennebec  at  Augusta,  in  Maine.  At  this  time 
it  was  swollen  by  recent  heavy  rains  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  rushed  on  with  great  violence.  The 
smoke-pipe  of  the  steamboat  was  lowered,  when  we 
reached  the  numerous  bridges ;  and  even  then,  the 
Soane  ran  so  high,  that  we  passed  under  them  with 
difliculty.  With  deep  interest  my  eye  rested  upon 
the  continually  changing  scene  of  hills  and  valleys, 
cottages,  gardens,  forests  and  vineyards.  We 
passed  a  number  of  beautiful  villages,  besides  the 
larger  towns  of  Ma^on,  Thoissey  and  Trevoux. 
In  some  low  places,  the  river  had  swollen  over  its 
banks,  and  inundated  the  neighbouring  country ; 
so  that  we  had  the  appearance  of  sailing  in  the 
midst  of  a  lake  interspersed  with  islands. 

The  boat  was  filled  with  Frenchmen,  Americans 
and  Englishmen.  The  Americans  and  English  ap- 
peared happy.  They  bore  the  step  and  the  look 
of  freemen.  The  French,  notwithstanding  their 
natural  vivacity,  were  sad  and  silent.  They  had 
just  passed  from  the  Republic  to  the  Empire. 
Many  of  them  had  perhaps  voted  for  the  Empire, 
in  consequence  of  what  they  considered  the  neces- 
sities of  their  position.  They  preferred  the  easy 
quiet  which  is  secured  by  cannon  and  the  bayonet, 
to  the  free  thought  and  the  forensic  agitations  of 
liberty.  Undoubtedly  liberty  has  its  storms ;  but 
the  storm  has  its  health  and  its  grandeur.  In  the 
days  of  the  Cassars,  there  were  no  thunders  in  the 
Senate  of  Rome.  And  in  France  too,  the  voice  of 
her  orators  is  silent, — that  voice  of  reason  and  of 
mighty  eloquence,  which  gave  inspiration  to  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  other  nations.  If  the 
French  should  find,  that,  in  going  back  in  the 
career  of  liberty,  they  have  sullied  their  national 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  especially  in 
the  eyes  of  those  chained  and  bleeding  communi- 
ties, which  have  looked  to  them  for  hope,  they  will 
not  be  likely  to  rest  easy  until  they  have  re-adjust- 
ed their  position. 

Chalons  is  seventy-six  miles  from  Lyons ;  and 
the  distance  was  run  in  some  five  or  six  hours.  As 
we  approached  the  city,  the  swollen  river  became 
compressed  between  banks  which  are  lofty  and 
picturesque.  Occupying  a  large  space,  and  con- 
taining two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  the  city 
of  Lyons  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  point  of  land 
where  the  Soane  and  the  Rhone  unite  ; — extending 
itself,  however,  over  both  banks  of  both  rivers. 
The  communication  between  different  parts  of  the 
city  i.s  maintained  by  means  of  numerous  substan- 
tial bridges ;  eight  of  which  are  thrown  across  the 


the  river  which  gives  it  its  distinctive  name, — two  |  Rhone ;  and  the  Soane  is  spanned  by  a  still  greate 
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number.     Lyons  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles  south-east  from  Paris. 

We  stopped  about  the  middle  of  the  day  at  a 
good  hotel,  which  the  French  with  a  harmless  but 
characteristic  ampHfication  have  styled  the  Hotel 
of  the  Universe.  It  is  near  the  large  square, 
called  Bellecour,  which  the  Lyonese,  and  appa- 
rently with  a  good  deal  of  reason,  assert  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  squares  in  Europe.  It  is  very 
t-pacious,  is  adorned  with  rows  of  lime  trees,  and  in 
the  centre  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV. 
Walkiug  out  alone,  and  desirous  of  combining  the 
aspects  of  nature  with  those  of  human  art  and  la- 
bour, I  went  from  the  square  of  Bellecour  to  the 
Rhone, — the  Ebone  memorable  in  history,  the 
beautiful  child  of  the  Alps,  but  here  swollen  to 
large  river.  Going  upon  one  of  the  bridges  which 
are  thrown  over  this  river,  and  looking  down  its 
channel,  I  saw,  as  I  supposed,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile,  the  place  of  its  junction  with  the 
Soane.  Feeling  an  interest  to  see  the  meeting  of 
these  rival  waters,  I  walked  in  the  direction  of  th 
place.  The  Rhone  dashed  along  beautifully,— 
fresh  from  its  native  mountains, — and  curling  its 
blue  and  noisy  waters,  as  if  laughing  and  singing 
in  the  fulness  of  its  purity  and  happiness.  I  felt 
my  heart  grow  warmer,  and  my  step  more  firm  and 
proud,  as  I  walked  by  the  side  of  this  noble  stream 
As  I  reached  an  elevated  position  on  the  point  of 
land  where  they  meet,  the  Soane,  swelled  by  the 
late  inundation  of  rains,  wheeled  in  from  the  right 
with  mighty  force,  ploughing  across  and  stopping 
the  Rhone  in  a  moment.  After  this  freak  of  mo- 
mentary power,  its  dark  and  turbid  current  re- 
sumed its  original  direction  ;  and  taking  her  blue 
sister  from  the  Alps  by  the  hand,  they  went  on- 
ward gaily  to  the  ocean.  And  thus  it  generally 
happens,  that  beauty,  though  less  strong  and  vio- 
lent at  first,  conquers  in  the  end.  From  this  point 
onwards  the  two  rivers  are  married  into  one ;  and 
the  Soane,  forgetting  itself  in  the  charms  of  its  as- 
sociate, takes  the  name  of  the  free  and  bright 
daughter  of  the  mountains. 

(To  be  continned.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [lyncs]  Grnbb. 

The  reduction  which  the  Lord's  servants  often 
undergo  after  they  have  been  favoured  with  access 
to  his  treasury,  and  been  furnished  with  ability  by 
Him  to  do  the  work  which  he  assigned,  is  a  little 
alluded  to  in  a  letter  written  after  her  return  fro 
Cork,  dated  Twelfth  mo.  16th,  1790.  "Although 
very  poorly  qualified,  I  am  desirous  to  comply  with 
thy  request,  and  may  tell  thee  we  got  home  safe, 
about  four  o'clock.  Third-day  evening,  and  staid 
to  the  sitting  at  Suir  Island,  which  was  an  awful, 
humbling  time  to  me,  and,  I  believe,  to  more — I 
came  home  very  poor ;  and  instead  of  being  re 
lieved,  my  mind  is  greatly  oppressed  ;  but  if  I  am 
in  the  great  and  good  hand  of  kind  Providence,  I 
am  glad.  I  thought  I  felt  relief  and  a  degree  of 
peace  in  Cork  ;  but  it  hath  often  been  suggested  to 
me  since,  that  I  was  not  always  right ;  perhaps 
this  is  the  work  of  the  enemy.  Continue,  my  dear 
friend,  to  breathe  for  my  pre.servation,  who  am 
very  weak." 

A  memorandum  made  by  her,  3d  of  Sixth  mo., 
1791,  further  shows  how  she  was  led,  and  instruct- 
ed in  the  way  of  the  Lord's  judgments  and  of  his 
mercy,  by  which  she  was  humbled  and  prepared 
to  speak  to  the  various  conditions  of  those  she  was 
called  to  minister  unto.  "  Oh,  the  deep  distress 
and  sore  anguish  of  soul  which  I  now  feel !  It  i; 
beyond  expression ;  yet  out  of  the  depth  of  my 
tribulation,  have  I  been  permitted  to  cry  unto  the 
depth  of  his  mercies,  whose  compassion  fails  not. 


Oh,  there  is  something  in  me  which  perhaps  is  not  I  Wisdom,  we  may  believe,  were  sanctified  to  the  dis- 
of  his  pure  Spirit;  that  wishes  it  might  please  him  cipline  and  _  subjugation  of  her  spirit,  and  more 
to  cut  the  thread  of  my  life,  or  that  1  might  go 
into  some  solitary  place,  where  I  might  mourn, 
and  none  know  it.  But  I  find  another  language, 
peradventure  more  profitable  to  attend  to,  '  Is  this 
keeping  the  word  of  my  patience.'  I  was  then," 
she  says,  "  eighteen  years  old  ;  had  come  forth  as  a 
minister,  yet  discovered  great  need  of  further  re- 
finement, both  for  my  own  acceptance  with  the 
Lord,  and  that  I  might  be  fit  for  the  Lord's  use. 
Truly  I  had  to  abide  the  fiery  furnace." 

We  have  had  other  instances  of  persons  designed 
for  a  peculiar  path  of  duty,  and  who  have  been 
favoured  with  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits,  and 
detecting  the  wiles  of  the  enemy,  who  were  brought 
through  great  tribulation,  almost  to  a  state  of  de- 
spondency. There  is  no  other  pathway  to  the  king- 
dom, though  some  may  be  plunged  more  deeply, 
not  merely  on  their  own  account,  but  for  the  work's 
sake  unto  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  appointed 
them.  Writing  to  a  friend,  under  date  of  this 
year,  she  says  :  "  It  hath  pleased  the  Most  High 
to  deal  with  me  lately  in  a  manner,  to  me  almost 
wonderful;  for  verily  I  have  been  brought  into 
darkness  and  not  into  light;  yea,  I  was  hedged 
about  that  I  could  not  get  out.  My  chain  was  in- 
deed heavy,  insomuch  that  I  was  ready  to  conclude 
my  soul  was  never  more  to  see  the  glorious  light 
of  Almighty  Power :  yet  blessed  be  his  name,  I 
had  not  been  long  here,  when  out  of  the  depths  of 
my  sore  trouble,  I  was  permitted  to  cry  unto  the 
depths  of  his  mercies,  and  he  granted  to  me,  evei 
so  poor  a  worm  as  I,  '  the  word  of  his  patience. 
He  gave  me  a  resigned  heart,  let  what  would  befal 
me ;  and  I  felt  that  if  I  had  offended  my  Beloved 
I  had  no  other  to  look  to  for  forgiveness ;  anc 
through  him  alone  was  enabled  to  waif,  and  trust 
in  the  arm  of  his  power.  So,  in  his  own  time,  did 
he  cause  me  to  sing  praises  to  His  name  in  my  heart 
for  a  little  season ;  but  again  hath  it  pleased  him 
to  let  me  feel  trouble  and  sorrow,  yet  I  think  not 
to  so  great  a  degree.  I  fear  I  have  done  some- 
thing wrong.  Ah,  dear  friend,  all  my  soul  desires 
is  to  be  preserved  pure  and  humble  ;  and  truly  it 
is  not  without  the  continual  warfare  this  is  to  be 
kept  to;  so  many  are  the  temptations,  and  so  subtle 
are  the  insinuations  of  the  cruel  adversary,  that 
often  I  think  I  shall  one  day  fall  by  this  mine 
enemy.  He  does  indeed  go  about  as  a  roaring 
lion,  seeking  what  poor  soul  he  can  catch  for  his 
prey;  but  if  we  believe,  we  may,  I  sometimes  think, 
take  comfort  in  this  expression,  '  Greater  is  he  that 
is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.'  May  we 
lean  upon  him,  and  trust  in  him  ;  even  in  that 
Rock,  against  which  the  very  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  be  able  to  prevail." 

Sarah  Lynes  continued  to  reside  nearly  ten  years 
in  the  family  of  S.  Grubb,  at  Anner  Mills,  in  Ire- 
land. "  Never  all  that  time,"  she  says,  "  could  I 
see  my  way  to  change  my  situation,  for  through  all 
the  difGiculty  that  lay  in  my  way  of  fulfilling  my 
religious  duty,  I  believed  that  the  Great  Master  had 
some  good  end  which  he  designed  to  answer,  in 
permitting  me  to  be  as  it  were  cramped  in  the  gift 
dispensed  to  me  as  a  minister  of  Christ ;  and  my 
faith  was  at  times  renewed  and  confirmed,  that  if 
I  would  patiently  endure  to  the  end,  my  reward 
would  be  sure.  Thus  I  was  mercifully  enabled  to 
wait  all  the   days  of  my  appointed  time  unti 


Id 


change  came ;  until  in  the  clear  openings  of  Truth, 
I  was  led  back  to  my  native  land,  to  my  near  re- 
latives, and  sent  forth  largely  to  publish  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel."  She  performed  some  jour- 
neys, while  a  servant  in  Ireland  ;  but  it  would 
seem  she  passed  through  trials  incident  to  that  si- 
tuation, which,  in  the  dispensations  of  inscrutable 


J'ectually  fitted  her  for  the  peculiar  work  in  the 
militant  church  unto  which  she  was  afterwards 
called.  In  the  Fourth  month,  1792,  she  wrote  to 
her  mother,  saying  :  "  I  know  it  would  be  cause  of 
rejoicing  to  thee  to  see  me  at  the  ensuing  [Lon- 
don] Yearly  Meeting,  but  it  seems  to  be  ordered 
otherwise,  so  I  make'no  doubt  thou  wilt  reconcile 
I  feel  comfortable  about  it,  hoping  I  am  where 
ght  to  be ;  and  I  wish  very  much  it  may  please 
Divine  Goodness  to  preserve  me  in  the^  right  path 
during  my  journey  in  this  world,  I  believe^  I  may 
say,  from  a  small  degree  of  experience  of  trials  and 
deep  anxiety ;  for  though  my  lot,  I  believe,  and 
may  I,  through  divine  mercy,  continue  to  think  so,  is 
a  favoured  one  beyond  many,  as  to  being  kept  much 
out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  yet,  in  every  station, 
1  am  apt  to  think,  there  are  probations  and  beset- 
ments ;  and  truly  it  was  not  intended  it  should  be 
otherwise." 

In  Ireland,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  her  m 
her  early  travels  as  a  messenger  of  the  gospel,  into 
a  path  much  untrodden,  ha^'ing  to  go  into  markets, 
and  to  declare  the  truth  in  the  streets ;  though  it 
was  only  in  one  instance  required  of  her  in  thai 
nation.  " In  England,  however,"  she  says,  "many 
very  many  such  sacrifices  I  had  to  make  in  pur- 
suit of  peace  ;  and  in  pure  obedience  to  the  will  o; 
my  heavenly  Father,  I  gave  up.  No  one  knowi 
the  depth  of  my  sufferings,  and  the  mortifying,  yea( 
crucifying  of  my  own  will,  which  I  had  to  endun 
in  this  service  ;  yet  I  have  to  acknowledge  to  thi 
sufficiency  of  Divine  grace  herein.  Many  tirnes^  ] 
had  brave  opportunities  on  these  occasions,  to  inviti 
the  people  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  manifesi 
himself  in  the  conscience  as  a  light,  and  who  woul 
discover  the  evil  of  covetousness  and  of  all  unright 
eousness ;  leading  and  teaching  '  to  do  justly,  t( 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God.'  Hun 
dreds,  possibly  thousands,  who  would  not,  evei 
thou'^h  requested,  come  to  meet  us  in  a  house  o: 
place  of  worship,  have  thus  felt  the  power  of  thi 
livinc  God,  in  hearing  tell  that  he  rewardeth  ever 
man°according  to  his  ways,  and  according  to  th. 
fruit  of  his  doings.  In  some  instances  we  wer 
rudely  treated." 

"At  Durham,  a  clergyman  came  in  a  rage 
while  I  was  preaching  in  a  market-place ;  wantin, 
some  of  the  people  to  hale  me  away ;  but  they  too 
little  or  no  notice  of  him,  and  he  passed  on.  Nes 
day  we  appointed  a  meeting  for  First-day  morninj 
in  a  hired  room,  in  this  dark  town ;  and  as  wa| 
usual,  posted  up  notices.  These  were  torn  dowi 
d  we  were  informed,  that  if  we  held  the  meetin; 
we  should  be  heavily  fined.  The  meeting  wr 
nevertheless  held,  and  owned  by  the  great  Head  ( 
the  church.  At  the  close,  another  was  appointel- 
for  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  a  larg< 
heavenly  meeting  it  was.  We  tarried  there  a 
that  night,  but  heard  no  more  of  the  threateuef 
fine.  'This  was  but  one  of  divers  visits  to  Du ' 
ham." 

In  an  opportunity  with  a  member  among  Friend 
a  high  professor,  but  a  man  of  a  contentious  spiri 
she  says  :  "  It  came  upon  me  to  set  before  him  h 
corrupt  and  dark  state,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  ds 
of  the  Lord  who  searcheth  all  hearts ;  that  if  1 
did  not  speedily  repent,  and  humble  hunself  as 
the  dust,  this  day  would  overtake  him,  bring  hi 
down,  and  he  would  come  to  nothing.  I  was  e 
gaged  to  keep  my  ej-e  upon  him,  while  thus  a 
dressing  hira  in  the  dread  of  the  Most  High;  1' 
attempted  to  look  at  me  once  or  twice  in  defianc 
but  he  could  not  hold  up  his  head,  nor  oppose  t^ 
power.  When  we  were  about  to  separate,  he  V, 
gan  to  rail  against  me  for  what  I  had  said.     E 
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words  seemed  but  as  chaff  before  the  wicd.    After  Outlines  of 
this,  my  bodily  powers  seemed  so  shaken  that  I  was 

quite  weak,  and  obliged   to   lie  down  for  a  while.  (c.cciudod  no.,  ,,„..  o,.., 

Ihus  djd  It  please  Infinite  Wisdom  to  show  forth  |     Inhaling  health,  and  cheered  with  the  thoucrb. 
a  mere  nothiuc;."     This  that  he  was  now  advancing  near  to  the  terminatTon 


his  mighty  power  th 

man  in  a  few  years  came  to  nothing.    Thou'^h  then 

he  had  a  grand  house,  and  kept  his  chariot,°he  lost 


others 

"  Divers  have  been  the  peculiar  calls  to  religious 
duty,  of  which  my  mind,  from  time  to  time,  has 
been  made  sensible ;  once  having  to  walk  through 
VVorcestcr  streets,  and  to  speak  in  the  markets 
there.     As  I  passed  along,  I  was  drawn  to  address 


a  recruiting  sergeant,  who  was  near 
to  him  in  the  dread  of  the  Most  Hi 


e;  I  spoke 

,,    ,         ,  .  0-!  ai<l  tad  to 

allude  to  his  employ.  At  first  he  seemed  ready  to 
be  scornful;  but  as  I  proceeded,  he  chanoed  coun- 
tenance, and  held  down  his  head,  not  aDswerin<'  a 
word  The  like  occurred  with  others.  At  Balh, 
I  had  to  go  to  the  pump-room,  and  declare  the 
truth  to  the  gay  people  who  resorted  there.  This 
was  very  relieving  to  my  sorely  exercised  mind. 
In  those  days  and  years  of  my  life,  I  was  seldom 
from  under  some  heavy  burden,  so  that  I  went 
greatly  bowed  down;  sometimes  ready  to  say  '  If 
It  be  thus  with  me.  Oh,  Thou  who  hast  given  me  a 
being,  I  pray  thee  take  away  my  life  from  me  ' 
At  length  I  saw  to  the  end  of  this  trying  dispensa- 
:ion.  I  saw  clearly  that  it  was  fulfilled,  like  other 
lispensations  that  had  been  allotted  me  in  inscru- 
;able  wisdom,  and  which  all  have  had  a  tendency 
io  'crucify  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts-' 
:ven  bringing  into  a  disposition,  to  'bear  about  in 
he  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the 
ife  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our 

'  ni  ''f  ^^^'  ''  '^  ^°°^  *°  ®*y  ""^"  '°  ^^^  ^liole 
Fill  of  bod  concerning  us;  to  be  patient  when 
rought  to  a  low  estate,  and  make  not  haste  in  time 


of  his  long  wanderings,  Dr.  Livingston  pursued  his 
way,  until  he  reached  the  point  at  which  another 
large  tributary,  the  Loangua.,  pours  its  ample 
volume  into  the  Zambese.  Here  he  met  with  the 
first  traces  of  Europeans  ;  but  they  were  traces 
merely— memorials  of  a  bygone  age.  They  con- 
sisted of  some  ruins  of  an  old  and  long-deserted 
Portuguese  town,  called  Zumbo,  or  Jumbo.  For- 
merly this  was  the  most  westerly  occupation  of 
that  nation  ;  but  for  many  years  the  tide  of  civili- 
zation, which  had  risen  so  far,  has  receded  to  the 
east,  and  Tete  has  taken  its  place. 

After  leaving  Zumbo,  Dr.   Livingston,  though 
still    on  high   ground,   had    to  pursue   his  course 
through  a  much  more  diflieult  country  than  that 
he  had  just  before  traversed,  and  under  peculiarly 
trying  circumstances.     He  was  no  longer  where 
the  people  thought  a  "  Missionary  was  not  a  thinn- 
to  be  killed,  but  among  tribes'  strange  to  him  as 
he  was  to  them.     And  they  were  the  more  to  be 
dreaded  because,  unknown  to  Dr.  Livinc^ston,  they 
were   then  at  war  with  the  Portuguese,   a  small 
colony  of  whom  they  had  for  two  years  beseiged 
in  lete.     They  had,    moreover,  no  canoes,  a'ud, 
even  if  they  had  possessed  them,  the  rapids  between 
Zumbo  and  Tete  would  have  precluded  their  use, 
for  any  great  distance  in  this  part  of  the  Zambese 
Lions  also  were  favoured  and  all  but  deified  crea- 
tures, for  the  natives  would  not  kill  them,  and 
although  they  could  not  trust  themselves  to  their 
clemency  by  night,  and  therefore  slept  in  trees,  by 
day,  when  any  were  in  sight,  they  would  approach 
them,  though   at  a  respectful  distance,  clappi 
their  hands  in  token  of  " 


f  trouble"  '  -"^v.,  .^  u.u^c  -"-"  i.a,uu^  lu  Lujieu  oi  veneration. 

Of  her  travels  In  Trpl-,n,q   wo  T.        t*.i  i    ^° ''°'"P''^'<' *^e  sum  of  our  friend's  discomfort, 

.on  -I      if/        Ireland,  we  have  httle  account  he  was  now  without  an  ox.     It  will  not  annear 
Vqh     f  If 'v,^""f '  ""^'^^  '■'■'"^  ^^'^'^     On  wonderful,  therefore,  and  especially  f\verecalfthe 

.e  19th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1792,  she  writes 'treatment  he  had  received  f?om  the  Latives  of  tL 

west,  when  he  reached  a  similar  position  relatively 
to  the  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  opposite  coast, 
that  he  should  deem  it  necessary  to  proceed  with 
caution,  almost  amounting  to  stealth,  in  order  to 
avoid  collision  with  the  ferocious  and  formidable 
bands  who  roamed  uncontrolled  over  this  reo-ion. 
"  It  was  not  likely,"  he  writes,  "  I  should  k'now 


■om  Cork  to  her  mistress  :  « It  seems  as  thouc'h  I 
)uld  not  tell  thee  that  I  expect  to  be  with  you  to- 
orrow,  which  I  would  gladly  do,  did  I  think  I 
mid  have  peace  therein.  I  feel  grateful  for  thy 
tter;  I  took  it  as  from  a  mother,  and  as  a  child 
believe  I  may  tell  thee  how  I  have  fared.  I  have 
;en  indeed  low ;  although  at  parting  and  for  a 
Be  after,  I  felt  the  evidence  that  I  was  in  the' 


?ht  place  at  least  T  thn,,r.U  iTC  ■:   "T  ""  --;  our  course  well,  for  the  country  there  is  covered 
L  I  tried'     M?.!     ^'^^"Sht  I  felt  it,  yet  greatly  with  shingle  and  gravel,  bushes,  trees,  and 
9.S  1  triea.     Many  were  mv  dnnVits  in(1oor^  T,„ct.,_  Unr^  ,^„  „.,„„   ^ci..°  ^-.i      .        .,'  ' 


Af  ^     •,     ,      . '  •'      &-— «v    ^^.^^i^  aiA^K  giavui    uusues,  irees,  ana  erass 

Many  were  my  doubts  indeed  yester-  and  we  were  often  without  path,  skulkin.  out  of 
ornmg  meeting;  but  m  the  afternoon  the  way  of  villages  where  we  were  exnected  to 

the  approbation  of  my  merciful  Creator,  who  hot  and  steamy;  the  eyes  had  always  to  be  fixed 


nrneys  into  Central  was  he,  that  he  could  proceed  no  farther;  and, 
sonili  Africa.  Ithough  every  persuasive  was  urged   by  his  com- 

panions to  induce  him  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
attain  the  goal  now  in  view,  he  was  unable  to  rise 
from   the  ground   for  that  purpose.     Intelligence, 
however,  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Portuguese 
governor   of  that   place,   of    his   proximity  to  it, 
and,  with   great  consideration,  he  sent  what  Dr. 
Livingston   calls    "the    materials    of   a   civilized 
breakfast."      Happily,    though   he    had   lost   his 
strength,  there   was   no   failure    of   appetite;    he, 
therefore,   did   justice   to    Portuguese   hospitality, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  bed  in  which  he 
slept  at  Loanda,  after  lying  six  months  upon  the 
damp  ground,  he  never  realized  more  refreshment 
than  from  this  welcome  meal.     Indeed,  it  so  re- 
newed his  strength  as  to  enable  him,  without  any 
further  sense  of  fatigue,  at  once  to  push  on  and 
complete  the  journey.     This  was  done  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1856.     The  governor  of  Zete,  Major 
Sicard,  received  him  with  the  utmost  cordiality  ; 
and  having  ascertained  that  the  season  would  not 
permit  him  safely  to  sail  down  the  unhealthy  delta 
of  the  Zambese,  our  friend  accepted  the  proffered 
hospitality  of  his  kind  host,  and  for  a  time  took  up 
his  abode  in  this  place. 

But  while  at  Tete  he  was  not  unobservant  nor 
idle.     One    thing   particularly   struck,    and    ever 
affected  him ;  the   noble  river,  so   long   the   com- 
panion of  his  travel,  here,  in  a  narrow°part  of  it, 
1000  yards  broad,  and  capable  of  bearing  fleets 
and  merchandize  up  to  the  ports  of  the  interior, 
flowing   from   hence   300   miles  idly  towards  the 
ocean.     As  he  surveyed  the  region  around  him,  he 
ascertained  that  Tete  stood  in  the   centre  of  an 
extensive  coal  field,  two  seams  of  which  (one  of 
them  fifty-eight  inches  thick,)  he  discovered  in  the 
bank  of  a  river  which  here  falls  into  the  Zambese. 
At  another  place,  named  Chicova,  he  found  two 
other  seams,  and  it  was  reported  that  silver  was 
also  obtained  here;    but  this  statement  he  was 
unable   to   verify.     It   had,  however,  long    been 
known,  that  a  large  gold-producing  district°( which 
partly  surrounded  the  coal-field,)  formerly  yielded 
as  much  as  130  lbs.  a  year,  but  was  now  compa- 
ratively unproductive,  because  it  was  but  partially 
and  inefiiciently  worked.     The  precious  metal  has 
hitherto  only  been  sought  for  on  the  surface,  where, 
however,  in  some  districts,  it  is  found  in  pieces  as 
large   as  grains  of  wheat.      There   is,  therefore, 
"""ry  reason  to  infer  that,  by  processes  and  ma- 


's a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  mo.  In  this 
a  I  silently  and  humbly  rejoice,  and  after  meet- 
fclelt  peace  and  quiet;  from  whence  I  went  to 
i  H.  s,  where  was  a  humbling  sitting."  On  the 
!d,  she  writes  again  :  "  It  is  under  d°eep  conflicts 
Sow  address  thee.  I  had  much  rather  be  getting 
vards  home;  but  after  deep  probations  last  Dio-ht" 
3lt  easier  to  stay  till  after  First-day ;  and  though 
rould  gladly  go,  and  had  told  James  Abell  I  in- 

ded  to  do  so,  yet  I  believe  I  should  not  have  peace „ 

.did,  so  that  I  should  not  be  likely  to  do  much  they  learnt  that  he 
id  at  home  m  such  a  state.  Indeed,  it  is  nolgarded  him  with  v 
want  thing  to  me  to  stay  in  Cork;  I  think  I 
U  remember  this  wormwood  and  gall.  J  Abell 
s:  'Give  ray  love  to  thy  mistress;^^!  her'l  hope 
shall  not  be  Sbrry  for  thy  stayin  r.  I  hope  so  ' 
fe  mobs  rise  every  night.  It  is"reported  they 
e  done  much  harm  in  Bandon— they  were  about 

town  last  night,  and  many  soldiers  were  called 
Many  times  do  I  think  of  the  dear  children 

long  to  be  with  them."  ' 


on  the  ground  to  avoid  being  tripped.  After  that, 
I  say,  let  those  who  delight  in  pedestrianism  enjoy 
themselves.  It  is  good  for  obesity,  but  for  me 
who  had  become  as  lean  as  a  lath,  the  only  good  I 
saw  in  it  was  to  enable  an  honest  sort  of  fellc 
realize  completely  the  idea  of  the  tread-mill.' 

On  first  coming  into  contact  with  the  natives  of 
this  district,  they  mistook  Dr.  Livingston  for  a 
Portuguese,  and  would  have  attacked  his  party, 
had  they  not  been  undeceived.  When,  however,' 
was  an  Englishman,  they  re- 
idely  different  feelings,  as  a 
"  member  of  the  nation  that  loves  a  black  man." 

Debilitated  as  he  now  was,  and  most  anxious  for 
a  resting  place.  Dr.  Livingston  could  not  pass  from 
Zumbo  to  Tete  without  fixing  the  po.sition  of  many 
places  lying  in  his  route.  At  length  he  arrived 
within  eight  miles  of  the  latter  town,  where  he 
knew  he  should  meet  \vith  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
some  of  the  coiufoTts  of  that  civilization  to  which 
he  had  beefl  so  long  a  stranger.    But  so  exhausted 


nery  such   as  are  employed  in  Australia  and 


ch 

California,  the  return  would  be  considerable.  Iron 
also^  and  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  finest  produced 
in  Sweden,  is  abundant  here ;  and  this,  without 
puddling  or  Besemere's  patent,  is  so  tough  and 
fibrous,  that  Dr.  Livingston  says  he  has  repeatedly 
seen  the  spear-heads  of  the  natives,  when  they 
have  been  hurled  against  the  impenetrable  crania 
of  hippopotamia,  co'iled  round  like  the  proboscis 
of  a  butterfly,  and  then  beat  out  again  with  stones 
into  their  previous  state,  without  the  slightest 
injury. 

Besides  the  vegetable  productions  found  here,  in 
common  with  other  districts  through  which  Dr. 
Livingston  had  passed,  we  may  mention  as  among.st 
the  most  important  of  those  that  are  either  peculiar 
to  the  locality  or  very  abundant  in  it,  senna  and 
cinchona.  There  are  also  numerous  fibrous  plants, 
and  a  species  of  cotton  which  grows  wild  in  great 
abundance,  and  which,  under  proper  cultivation, 
would  doubtless  yield  a  good  return  for  capital 
and  labour.  Sugar  and  indigo,  moreover,  are 
indigenous  to  the  country,  and  might  be  raised 
almost  to  any  extent.  The  Makololo  had  no  idea 
of  the  fact,  that  the  cane  with  which  they  were  so 
familiar  could  be  made  to  yield  its  crystallized 
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sweets:  and  Sekeletu,  anxious  to  secure  this,  en- 1  and  our  varied  climate, that  Lis  clothing  next  to  his 
traveller  with  a  large  number  of  ele-  body  should  be  m  imitation  of  that  which  L.  od  nas 


trusted  

phants'  tusks  with  which  to  purchase  the  required 
machinery.  In  addition  to  the  mineral  and  vege- 
table wealth  of  the  regions  he  has  traversed,  Dr. 
Livingston  mentions  bees-was.  He  says,  that  on 
passing  through  the  country,  the  traveller  is  con- 
stantly addressed  by  the  inviting  note  of  the 
honey-bird,  calling  him  to  follow  it  to  the  nests  of 
the  bee,  but  that  the  natives,  while  rifling  the 
comb  of  its  sweets,  throw  away  the  wax,  which 
might  become  an  article  of  profitable  commerce. 

But  ignorance  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  waste 
and  w  ant  which  prevail  in  a  region  whose  pro- 
ductions and  position  would  seem  to  have  marked 
it  out  for  eminence.  The  chief  cause  must  be 
traced  to  the  slave-trade,  once  so  rife  in  Eastern 
Africa.  "  The  removal  of  this  unnatural  stimu 
lus,"  writes  Dr.  Livingston,  has  been  followed  by 

a  state  of  collapse It  makes  one 

melancholy  to  look  at  the  state  of  this  fine,  fertile 
country." 

As  soon  as  the  season  permitted.  Dr.  Livingston 
resumed  his  journey  to  the  coast.  But  at  Tete  he 
left  the  Makololo,  whose  faithfi.il  services  had  been 
to  him  of  so  much  value  through  his  long  journey, 
promising  to  rejoin  them  in  the  following  year. 
Nor  was  there  any  risk  in  throwing  these  natives 
upon  their  own  resources,  as  the  surprising  boldness 
and  dexterity  of  some  in  hunting  elephants,  which 
around  Tete  are  almost  innumerable,  and  the 
patient,  plodding  industry  of  others,  would  secure 
for  them  a  competent  subsistence  until  his  return. 
Dr.  Livingston,  however,  had  still  before  him  a 
journey  of  300  miles  through  the  pestilential  delta 
of  the  Zambese,  a  place  equal  to  the  extent  of 
Scotland.  He  did  not  reach  the  coast  until  he 
had  fixed  the  position  of  Sena,  and  every  other 
important  point  on  his  way,  and  ascertained  the 
fact  that  Quillimane,  the  Portuguese  settlement, 
at  which  place  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  May,  did 
not  stand  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Zambese, 
as  previously  believed,  but  upon  an  insignificant 
stream,  while  the  navigable  extreme  of  that  river 
was  further  south. 

Anxious  to  bring  one  of  his  companions  with 
him  to  England,  that  he  might  convey  back  to  his 
countrymen  in  the  interior  of  Africa  a  good  report 
of  English  civilization  and  Christianity,  Dr.  Living- 
ston made  his  selection.     But  the  issue  was  most 
affecting.     When  this  Makololo  stranger  reached 
Quillimane,  he  was    sufilclently  surprised    at  the 
marvellous  novelties  that  there  surrounded  him. 
The  sea,  then  tossed  by  a  tempest,  which  prevented 
the  shlp-of-war  awaiting  Dr.  Livingston's  arrival, 
from  approaching  the  shore,  filled  him  with  amaze 
ment.     And  when  at  length  the  Frolic  hove  in 
sight,  although  the  waves  were  still  running  high, 
they  put  off  to  her  in  a  boat.     The  Makololo  of 
course,  accompanied  his  friend.     But  as  the  boat 
rose  and  sunk  with  each  billow,  he  turned  to  Dr. 
Livingston,  and  with  a  look  and  tone  indicative  of 
no  ordinary  excitement,  not  unmixed  with  alarm, 
said,  "  Is  this  the  way  you  go?"     Though  repeat- 
edly assured  that  they  were  approaching  the  ship, 
he  often  renewed  the  question.     At  length  they 
were   on  board  and  set   sail   for   the   Mauritius, 
But  the  strain  put  upon  the  mind  of  this  untutored 
African  by  the  many  novelties  which,  in  rapid  sue 
cession,  filled  him  with  wonder  or  fear,  proved  too 
much  for  his  faculties;  and  when,  on  entering  the  I  whole  world  be 
harbour  of  St.  Louis,  he  saw  a  steamer  in  motion,  |  of  the 
reason  reeled,  and,  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity, 
he  flung  himself  into  the  sea  and  perished. 


provided  for  the  most  houseless  animals.  Weight 
and  thickness  are  not  the  important  considerations 
in  selecting  a  material  fi-om  which  to  make  this 
compensating  protection.  A  non-conducting  cha- 
racter in  regard  to  heat  is  the  essential  thing. 
Wool  or  silk  cloth  of  any  kind  is  suitable  for  un- 
der shirts  and  drawers,  because  they  do  not  readily 
conduct  off  the  heat  generated  within  the  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  cotton  cloth  is  comparatively 
a  bad  non-conductor,  and  is  not  materially  rendered 
otherwise  by  scratching  up  a  nap  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  calling  it  cotton  flannel.  Hence  it  is  a  delu- 
sion to  rely  on  this  cheap  substitute  for  an  under 
garment. — Boston  Transcript. 


Helps  to  Sell-Ksamination. 
The  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  first 
called  "  Christians"  at  Antloch.  Since  that  time, 
the  name  of  Christian  has  become  a  generic  term, 
including  every  species  of  Christian  worshippers. 
These  species  are  so  numerous  and  diversified,  as 
occasionally  to  create  a  doubt  to  which  class  each 
individual  belongs.  Each,  by  faithful  self-exami- 
nation, can  best  ascertain  his  own  grade. 

Reader,  pause  and  reflect !  In  which  class  ot 
the  following  alphabetical  list  of  Christians  do  you 
include  yourself? 

Ambitious  Christians.-"  What  agreement  hath 
the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?" 

Bitter  Christians.— The  Eleventh  Commandment 

"  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that 

you  love  one  another."     Is  this  commandment  ob- 
ligatory on  you?  .  . 

Covetous  Christians.— Heavenly  petitions,  while 
you  are  hoarding  up  treasures  on  earth,  are  an  un- 
acceptable service  to  God. 

Devoted  Christians.— "  Well,  done,  good  and 

faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 

Lord."  .,11       ,1 

Envious  Christians.— If  any  man  saithhe  loyeth 

God,  and  envieth  or  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a 

Formal  Christians.— If  you  leave  it  to  others  to 
glorify  God  in  their  bodies  and  spirits,  you  must 
leave  it  also  to  them  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
blood  of  Christ. 

Graceless  Christians.— A  paradox;  resolvable 
into  a  nonentity. 

Heartless  Christians.— Can  an  empty  cup  otter- 
ed to  the  lips  quench  the  thirst  for  happiness?    _ 

Intemperate  Christians.— Is  rum  distilled  in 
Heaven  for  the  drunkard's  use  ?  If  not,  would  it 
be  a  heaven  to  him  ?  ^,      ,   ,    , ,    , 

Judglng-harshly  Christians.- "Why  beholdest 
thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  per- 
celvest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?_" 

Keen-tongued   Christians.-"  The   tongue    is  a 
fire,  a  world  of  iniquity,  which  setteth  on  fire^  the 
course  of  nature,  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell." 
Lukewarm     Christians.-"  Because     thou 
lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue 
thee  out  of  my  mouth." 

Moderate-drlnklng  Christians.— The  apprentice. 


Recenerated  Christians.— "  Except  a  man  be 
born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."  i  .   j  • 

Sensual  Christians.- Sensuality  of  any  kind  m 
the  life  of  a  Christian,  is  a  spot  and  defilement 
which  must  be  washed  away  with  the  bitter  tears 
of  repentance. 

Tale-bearing  Christians.  —  Commune  solemnly 
with  thyself,  then  judge  of  the  propriety  of  utter- 
ing ill-natured,  uncharitable  suggestions  about 
others.     Now  cast  the  first  stone.  If  thou  darest ! 

Uncharitable  Christians.— Sarcastic,  censorious 
reflections  upon  others,  destroy  those  charities  of 
the  heart  which  constitute  an  essential  feature  of 
the  Christian  character. 

Vain  Christians.- Destitute  of  the  Righteous- 
ness and  of  the  image  of  God  to  adorn  the  soul. 

Worldly  Christians.— Neither  God  nor  mammon 
will  bear  a  rival.     Choose  your  side. 

Yawning   Christians.— The    dream   of  Heavei 

would  be  dissipated  by  a  realizing  glimpse  of  hell 

Zealous  Christians.— A  pillar  in  the  temple  o 

God.     Blessed  is  he  that  knows  his  Master's  will 

and  obeys  it. 


ship  of  habitual  Intemperance. 

Nominal  Christians.— Judas  Iscariot,  the  "  son 
of  perdition,"  was  a  nominal  Christian.  His  fate 
'=  a  beacon  on  the  mountain's  side. 

Occasional  Christians.— Would  the  gain  of  the 
profitable  substitute  for  the  loss 


Political  Christians.—"  If  the  Lord  be  God,  fol- 
low him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him." 

Querulous    Christians.— "  Charity    bearetja    all 


flannels. — As  man  is  not  furnished  with  down  things,  belleveth  all  things,  hopeth  all  thi 
as  fine  fur  on  his  skin,  it  is  wise  in  cold  weather,  dureth  all  things,  and  never  faileth." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sierre  leone  and  Liberia. 

(Continued  from  page  201.) 
LIBERIA. 

The  extreme  points  along  the  sea-coast  occupie 
by  the  Liberians  are  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Pa 
mas,  distant  from  each  other  about  three  hundre 
mile's.  The  government  of  Liberia  clainis  juri 
diction  somewhat  beyond  both  of  these  points;  bi 
her  influence  and  authority,  for  the  present,  i 
least,  is  confined  within  these  limits.  Along  _th 
line  of  coast  there  are  six  settlements  of  America 
colored  people,  viz., at  Cape  Mount,  Cape  Messur; 
do.  River  Junk,  Bassa,  Slnou,  and  Cape  Palma 
which  vary  in  distance  from  each  other  fi-om  thir 
to  one  hundred  miles.  There  is  little  or  no  into 
course,  however,  between  these  different  settlemen 
except  by  vessels  running  along  the  coast.  _ 

The  settlement  at  Cape  Mount  is  in  the  incipie 

stages  of  its  existence,  having  been  commenc 

within  the  year  past.     The  banks  of  the  St.  Pa 

are  occupied  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five  mi 

from  the  sea-coast;   the  principal  settlements 

which  are  known  as  New  Georgia,  Virginia,  Ca, 

well,  Kentucky,  and   Millsberg.      These   are 

connected  with,  and  somewhat  dependent  up. 

Monrovia,  the  principal  sea-port  town.     Marsh; 

on  the  Junk  River,  is  a  small  village  of  not  m 

than  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants.     At  Ba 

there  are  three  principal  towns,  viz.,  Edlna,  ] 

chanan,  and  Bexley.     The  two  first  are  situa 

opposite  sides  of  the  St.  John's  River,  near 

outlet ;   and  the  third  at  the  distance  of  six  or  se 

miles   up    the    river.      The  principal   settlen: 

at  Sinou  is  immediately  along  the  sea-beach, 

there  are  farming  settlements  to  the  distance  of 

or  eight  miles  interiorward.     At  Cape  Palmas 

colonists  have  extended  themselves  over  the  cc 

try  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.     Monr< 

is  the  largest  and  the  most  important  of  all  the  c 

munities.      Its   population  is  estunated  at  al 

1500.     Sinou  is  the  next  in  size,  and  has  a  pi 

latlon  of  something  like  1000  ;   and  the  Amer 

population  at  Cape  Palmas  is  estimated  aboul 

same.     The  entire  population  of  Liberia,  inch 

of  that  at  Cape  Palmas,  is  estimated  by  Dr. 

genbeel,  who  lived  in  the  countri^for  sometim 

8000.     The    aboriginal   population  of  the   i 

bounds,  i.  e.,  from  Cape   Blount  to  Cape  Pal 

over  a  belt  of  country  of  twenty-five  miles,  is 

posed  to  be  about  200,000. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Liberia  extends  over 
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whole  region  of  eouDtry,  but  the  native  iubaWtants 
manage  their  own  internal  affairs  as  in  former  times, 
except  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  make  war  with 
each  other,  or  carry  on  the  foreign  slave  trade. 
These  points  were  conceded  when  they  placed  them- 
selves under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of 
Liberia ;  and  (his  is  all  the  authority  that  it  would 
be  safe  or  practicable  for  the  government  to  at- 
tempt, so  long  as  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
parties  is  so  greatly  disproportioned.  The  British 
government  has  conceded  to  the  Liberians  the  right 
of  jurisdiction  over  this  region,  and  their  vessels,  in 
consequence,  have  to  pay  duties  upon  all  English 
goods  imported  into  the  country.  Traders  of  other 
nations  have  tacitly  yielded  to  the  same  regulations, 
and  these  duties  on  foreign  goods  form  the  chief 
revenues  of  the  government. 

It  is  diflficult,  in  a  narrow  compass,  to  give  a 
satisfactory  idea  of  the  actual  progress  which  the 
Liberians  have  made  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  or 
in  founding  for  themselves  a  permanent  and  flou- 
rishing home  on  the  barbarous  shores  of  Africa. 

Monrovia,  the  principal  and  largest  town  in  the 
Republic,  will  compare,  without  disadvantage  in 
general  appearance,  with  most  of  the  inland  towns 
of  our  ow-n  country  of  similar  size  and  population, 
but  not  with  the  energy  and  rapid  growth  whichchar- 
acterizes  the  latter.  It  is  situated  in  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Messurado  ;  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  long  and  half  that  distance  in  breadth.  Most 
of  the  dwelling-houses  are  frame  buildings  of  one 
or  one  story  and  a  half  high,  raised  on  a  stone  or 
brick  foundation  of  six  or  eight  feet.  Most  of 
them  are  painted  or  white-washed,  and  present 
quite  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort.  There  are 
also  a  few  brick  dwelling-houses  of  two  stories,  neat 
in  outward  appearance,  and  generally  well  furnished. 
There  are  three  substantial  brick  or  stone  churches, 
and  the  fourth  is  in  process  of  erection.  Below 
the  high  bluff  upon  which  the  town  stands,  and 
very  near  to  the  water's  edge,  there  are  six  or  seven 
large,  substantial  stone  warehouses,  where  most  of 
the  commercial  business  of  the  place  is  transacted. 

Trade  is  the  chosen  employment  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Liberians,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
decidedly  successful  in  this  vocation.  It  consists 
in  the  exchange  of  articles  of  American  or  Euro- 
pean manufacture  for  the  natural  products  of  the 
country,  of  which  palm  oil,  camwood,  and  ivory 
are  the  principal  articles.  Camwood  is  a  rich  dye 
wood,  and  is  brought  to  Monrovia  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  natives  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  worth 
in  the  European  and  American  markets  from  sixty 
to  eighty  dollars  per  ton.  The  ivory  of  this  region 
does  not  form  an  important  item  of  commerce. 
Palm  oil  is  the  main  article  of  export,  and  is  pro- 
cured along  the  sea-coast  between  Monrovia  and 
Cape  Palmas.  The  Liberian  merchants  own  a  num- 
ber of  small  vessels,  built  by  themselves,  and  varying 
in  size  from  ten  or  fifteen  to  forty  or  fifty  tons.  These 
are  navigated  by  the  Liberian  sailors,  and  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  bringing  palm  oil  to  Monrovia, 
from  whence  it  is  again  shipped  in  foreign  vessels 
for  Liverpool  or  New  York.  I  made  enquiry 
during  a  short  sojourn  at  this  place  in  1852,  about 
the  amount  of  property  owned  by  the  wealthier 
merchants  of  Monrovia,  and  learned  that  there 
were  four  or  five  who  were  worth  from  §15,000  to 
§20,000,  a  large  number  who  owned  property  to 
the  amount  of  810,000,  and  perhaps  twelve  or  fif- 
teen who  were  worth  as  much  as  §5,000.  The 
property  of  some  of  these  may  have  increased  ma- 
terially since  that  time. 

The  settlers  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Paul 
iave  given  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Boil.  They  raise  sweet  potatoes,  cassava,  and 
•plantains  for  their  own  use,  and  also  supply  the 


Monrovian  market  with  the  same.  Ground  nuts 
and  arrow-root  are  also  cultivated,  but  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  A  few  individuals  have  cultivated 
the  sugar  cane  with  success,  and  have  manufac- 
tured a  considerable  quantity  of  excellent  sugar 
and  molasses.  Some  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  coffee-tree.  It  grows  luxu- 
riantly, and  bears  most  abundantly.  The  flavour 
of  the  coffee  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world ;  and  if 
the  Liberians  would  give  the  attention  to  it  that 
they  ought,  it  would  probably  be  as  highly  es- 
teemed as  any  other  in  the  world.  It  is  easily  cul- 
tivated, and  requires  little  or  no  outlay  of  capital, 
and  we  are  surprised  that  it  has  not  already  be- 
come an  article  of  export.  The  want  of  disposition 
to  cultivate  the  soU  is,  perhaps,  the  most  discour- 
aging feature  in  the  prospects  of  Liberia.  Mer- 
cantile pursuits  are  followed  with  zeal  and  energy, 
but  comparatively  few  are  willing  to  till  the  ground 
for  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  consecjuence 
is,  that  the  community  are  still  dependent  upon 
this  country,  and  the  industry  of  the  aborigini 
around  them,  for  the  principal  part  of  their  prov 
sions.  We  were  glad  to  learn,  however,  that  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  this  respect  within 
a  few  years  past,  and  every  step  taken  in  this  di 
rection  is  preparing  the  way  for  still  greater  im 
provement. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  a  few  years 
since  to  introduce  the  growth  of  cotton ;  but  the 
failure,  we  apprehend,  was  owing  to  its  having  been 
planted  at  the  wrong  season  of  the  year,  so  as  to 
ripen  in  the  midst  of  the  heaviest  rains.  On  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  still  further  to  the  south,  experi 
ments  have  been  made  which  show  that  it  can  b( 
cultivated  as  advantageously  in  Western  Afi-ica  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

The  danger  of  Self  Confidence. 

Nothing  appears  more  evident  to  the  true  believ' 
er  in  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  testimony  of 
Holy  Writ,  than  that  all  the  good  works  wrought  in 
and  through  us,  are  to  be  ascribed  unto  God,  who,  by 
the  spirit  of  his  dear  Son  worketh  in  us,  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure ;  and  there- 
fore that  all  self  confidence,  self  sulEciency  and  self 
complacency  in  the  labours  of  the  gospel,  tend  to 
rob  Him  of  the  honour  which  is  forever  his  due  ; 
and  he  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his 
praise  to  graven  images,  but  counteth  all  those  that 
seek  any  other  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than 
that  of  the  cross  to  the  wisdom,  will  and  strength  of 
the  flesh,  as  thieves  and  robbers ;  for  it  is  written 
that  "by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  ius- 
tified."  ^ 

The  following  sentiments  and  narration  may 
tend  to  the  confirmation  of  our  belief  in  the  ncces- 
.sity  of  unfeigned  humility  and  self  denial,  the  want 
of  which,  where  it  exists,  is  more  manifest  to  those 
around  us  than  we  are  apt  to  believe,  to  the  des- 
troying in  measure  of  the  influence  of  our  labours 
among  them.  "  Only  from  pride  cometh  contention, 
but  with_the  well  advised  is  wisdom." 

'"Humility  and  love  are  eejually  essential  to 
devotion  and  to  happiness.'  '  The  root  of  pride 
is  self-confidence  ;  and  they  who  fancy  themselves 
more  humble  than  others,  may  be  the  least  so.' 
'Humility  of  mind  is  neither  arrived  at,  retained, 
nor  increased,  by  comparing  ourselves  with  others.' 
In  ascending  the  mount  of  rectitude,  we  are  more 
apt  to  indulge  in  reflecting  on  the  past,  than  in 
contemplating  the  future  ;  and  so,  comparing  our 
attainments  rather  with  those  behind  than  with 
those  before  us,  we  easily,  and  often,  mistake  our 
resting  places  for  our  journey's  end.' 
"Asa  warning  to  those,  who,  from  any  cause,  either 


of  personal  or  mental  accomplishments,  or  because 
of  the  supposed  more  perfect  discoveries  of  Truth 
to  ihe  mind,  feel  disposed  to  consider  themselves 
elevated  above  their  neighbours,  we  will  narrate 
an  anecdote.  A  ministering  Friend  residing  in 
England,  under  a  religious  concern  paid  a  visit 
to  the  meetings  in  Ireland,  in  which  service  he 
was  eminently  favoured.  From  place  to  place  as 
he  travelled,  he  was  furnished  with  abundance  of 
suitable  matter  to  communicate,  and  a  baptizing 
power  accompained  the  word  preached,  to  the 
tendering  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  in  a  remarka- 
ble manner.  During  his  visit,  he  was  preserved  in 
a  humble  state  of  mind,  watchfully  attentive  to  the 
openings  of  his  Divine  Master,  and  was  therefore 
permitted  to  return  to  his  home  in  peace.  In  his 
subsecjuent  meditations,  however,  on  his  past  visit, 
and  the  evident  Divine  influence  attending  his 
ministry,  spiritual  pride  crept  in,  and  he  was  ap- 
parently in  danger  of  making  total  shipwreck  of 
his  humility,  and  thereby  losing  his  hope  in  Christ. 
^\  hilst  in  this  critical  condition,  he  was  instructed 
by  a  dream. 

He  thought  he  was  walking  on  a  plain,  reflect- 
ing on  his  late  visit  to  Ireland, — the  wonderful  ser- 
vice he  had  had  there, — and  exulting  in  his  increase 
of  spiritual  experience.  As  he  was  thus  ministering 
food  to  his  earthly  nature,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
perceived  a  person  of  lofty  stature  approaching  him. 
Full  of  presumption,  engendered  by  his  late  thoughts, 
he  advanced  to  meet  the  new  comer,  and  demanded 
his  name :  " '  My  name  is  Self,'  said  the  giant.  '  Well,' 
added  the  other, '  I  will  kill  thee.'  He  thought  in  his 
dream  that  he  immediately  commenced  the  attack, 
and  after  a  sharp  contest,  succeeding  in  beating 
Self  to  death.  He  then  renewed  his  walk,  and  in 
addition  to  his  former  cause  of  inward  gratulation, 
he  now  with  much  satisfaction  thought  over  his 
last  valourous  exploit.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  he 
beheld  approaching  a  figure  closely  resembling  the 
giant  he  had  just  killed,  but  of  more  than  twice  the 
size.  As  this  majestic  person  drew  near,  he  was 
met  with  the  same  cjuestion  which  had  greeted  the 
other — 'Who  art  thou  V  'I  am  Self,'  was  the  an- 
swer. '  I  thought  I  had  killed  thee,'  said  the  puff- 
ed-up  peacher,  '  but  I  will  do  it  again.'  So  saying, 
he  vigourously  assailed  this  formidable  enemy,  and 
after  a  very  severe  and  desperate  struggle,  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  him.  Now  again  he  began  to 
meditate  on  his  great  deeds ;  when  he  saw  before 
him  a  person,  featured  as  the  two  others,  but  of 
immense  stature,  his  head  reaching  to  the  clouds. 
He  approached,  and  to  the  demand  of  his  name, 
was  answered,  '  I  am  Self.'  Once  more  a  combat 
commenced ;  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  this 
new  giant  was  coming  off"  victor.  The  poor  crest- 
fallen dreamer  was  brought  to  the  ground,  and 
perceived  as  he  thought,  his  death  inevitable. 
Then  indeed,  he  thought  of  One,  whose  arm  of 
power  could  bring  aid  and  safety  in  any  difficulty. 
His  heart  seemed  humble,  secret  prayer  was  begot- 
ten to  the  Source  of  strength,  his  faith  was  renewed, 
and  Self  vanished.  Then  ended  his  dream.  As 
he  pondered  over  its  different  parts,  the  delusion  he 
had  been  previously  under,  was  made  clearly 
manifest  to  his  mind.  In  tears  and  true  contri- 
tion of  heart  he  looked  to  the  Source  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  and  received  therefrom  a  renewal 
of  that  humility  and  fear,  which  in  the  days  of  his 
youthful  visitations  were  given  to  him.  Self,  which 
in  his  first  submission  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  had 
been  in  measure  slain, — which  had  subsequently 
through  unwatehl'ulness,  revived  as  a  mighty  giant, 
after,  through  Divine  Grace,  the  pollutions  of  nature 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  cleansed — which  then 
in  a  time  of  renewed  visitations  had  been  as  it  were 
slain  a  second  time ;  and  again  revived  by  outward 
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flattery  and  inward  unwatchfulness,  into  a  spiritul 
monster  wliose  head  reached  the  clouds, — was 
now  once  more  cast  down.  He  felt  in  great  tri- 
bulation ;  he  saw  the  imminent  danger  he  had 
been  in  of  plunging  himself  into  everlasting  des- 
truction, and  with  these  feelings  and  this  sense,  he 
dared  no  longer  dwell  upon  his  past  labours  for  the 
truth.  His  eye  was  now  once  more  to  the  lord, 
and  the  dream  and  the  interpretation  thereof,  were 
to  him  as  merciful  warnings  never  to  be  forgotten.' '' 

For  "The  rriend." 

The  White  Bear, 

Many  notices  of  this  formidable  and  ferocious 
animal,  "  the  tiger  of  the  Xorth,"  are  found  in  Dr. 
Kane's  pages,  some  of  which  we  propose  extracting, 
in  the  belief  that  they  will  interest  particularly  our 
juvenile  readers. 

"  This  is  evidently  the  season  (midsummer)  when 
the  bears  are  in  most  abundance.  Their  tracks 
are  every  where,  both  on  shore  and  upon  the  floes. 
One  of  them  had  the  audacity  to  attempt  intruding 
itself  upon  the  party  during  one  of  their  halts  upon 
the  ice;  and  Bonsall  tells  a  good  story  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  received  and  returned  his  salu- 
tations. It  was  about  half  an  hour  after  midnight, 
and  they  were  all  sleeping  away  a  long  day's  fa- 
tigue, when  McGary  either  heard  or  felt,  he  could 
hardly  tell  which,  something  that  was  scratching 
at  the  snow  immediately  by  his  head.  It  waked 
him  just  enough  to  allow  him  to  recognize  a  huge 
animal  actively  engaged  in  reconnoitring  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  tent.  His  startled  outcry  aroused  his 
companion  inmates,  but  without  in  any  degree  dis- 
turbinor  the  unwelcome  visitor  ;  specially  unwel- 
come at  that  time  and  place,  for  all  the  guns  had 
been  left  on  the  sledge,  a  little  distance  off,  and 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  walking-pole  inside. 
There  was  of  course  something  of  natural  confu- 
sion in  the  little  council  of  war.  The  first  impulse 
was  to  make  a  rush  for  the  arms  ;  but  this  was 
soon  decided  to  be  very  doubtfully  practicable,  if 
at  all,  for  the  bear,  having  satisfied  himself  with 
his  observations  of  the  exterior,  now  presented  him- 
self at  the  tent  opening.  Sundry  volleys  of  lucifer 
matches  and  some  impromptu  torches  of  newspa- 
per were  fired  without  alarming  him,  and,  after  a 
little  while,  he  planted  himself  at  the  doorway,  and 
betran  making  his  supper  upon  the  carcass  of  a  seal 
which  had  been  shot  the  day  before. 

"  Tom  Hickey  was  the  first  to  bethink  him  of 
the  military  device  of  a  sortie  from  the  postern, 
and,  cutting  a  hole  with  his  knife,  crawled  out  at 
the  rear  of  the  tent.  Here  he  extricated  a  boat- 
hook,  that  formed  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  ridge 
pole,  and  made  it  the  instrument  of  a  right  valo- 
rous attack.  A  blow  well  administered  on  the 
nose,  caused  the  animal  to  retreat  for  the  moment 
a  few  paces  beyond  the  sledge,  and  Tom,  calculat- 
ing his  distance  nicely,  sprang  forward,  seized  a 
rifle,  and  fell  back  in  safety  upon  his  comrades. 
In  a  few  seconds  more,  Bonsall  had  sent  a  ball 
through  and  through  the  body  of  his  enemy.  I 
was  assured  that  after  this  adventure,  the  party 
adhered  to  the  custom  I  had  enjoined,  of  keeping 
at  all  times  a  watch  and  fire-arms  inside  the  camp- 
ing-tent. 

"  The  final  cache,  which  I  relied  so  much  upon, 
was  entirely  destroyed.  It  had  been  built  with 
extreme  care,  of  rooks  which  had  been  assembled 
by  very  heavy  labour,  and  adjusted  with  much  aid 
often  from  capstan  bars  as  levers.  The  entire  con 
Struction  was,  so  far  as  our  means  permitted,  most 
effective  and  resisting.  Yet  these  tigers  of  the  ice 
seemed  to  have  scarcely  encountered  an  obstacle. 
Not  a  morsel  of  pemmican  remained  except  in  the 
iron  cases,  which,  being  round  with  conical  ends, 


defied  both  claws  and  teeth.  They  had  rolled  and 
nd  pawed  them  in  every  direction,  tossing  them 
about  like  foot-balls,  although  over  eighty  pounds 
in  weight.  An  alcohol-case,  strongly  iron-bound, 
was  dashed  into  small  fragments,  and  a  tin  can  of 
liquor,  mashed  and  twisted  almost  into  a  ball. 
The  claws  of  the  beast  had  perforated  the  metal, 
and  torn  it  up  as  with  a  cold  chisel.  They  were 
too  dainty  for  salt  meats  ;  ground  coffee  they  had 
an  evident  relish  for ;  old  canvass  was  a  favourite 
for  some  reason  or  other  ;  even  our  flag,  which  had 
been  reared  '  to  take  possession'  of  the  waste,  was 
gnawed  down  to  the  very  staff.  They  had  made  a 
regular  frolic  of  it;  roUing  our  bread-barrels  over 
the  ice-fort,  and  into  the  broken  outside  ice ;  and, 
unable  to  masticate  our  heavy  India-rubber  cloth, 
they  had  tied  it  up  in  unimaginable  hard  knots. 

"  McGary  describes  the  whole  area  around  the 
cache  as  marked  by  the  well-worn  paths  of  these 
animals;  and  an  adjacent  slope  of  ice-covered  rock, 
with  an  ancle  of  45°,  was  so  worn  and  covered 
with  their  hair,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they 
had  been  amusing  themselves  by  sliding  down  it 
on  their  haunches  ;  a  performance,  by  the  way,  in 
which  I  afterwards  caught  them  myself." 

Many  touching  accounts  of  the  strong  instinctive 
affection  subsisting  between  the  female  bear  and 
her  young,  have  been  given  by  Arctic  voyagers. 
This  interesting  fact  came  repeatedly  under  the 
observations  of  Kane  and  his  party.  Morton  and 
Hans  had  been  sent  out  to  explore  the  shores  of 
the  sound  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  frozen 
harbour  in  which  the  little  vessel  was  imprisoned. 
It  was  on  this  expedition  that  the  large  body  of 
open  sea  to  the  north  was  discovered,  communicat- 
ing as  some  suppose  with  a  great  polar  basin  al- 
ways free  from  ice.  In  the  account  of  their  jour- 
ney, the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

"  June  24th,  at  3  A.  M.,  they  started  again,  car- 
rying eight  pounds  of  pemmican  and  two  of  bread, 
besides  the  artificial  horizon,  sextant,  and  compass, 
a  rifle,  and  the  boat-hook.  After  two  hours'  walk- 
ing, the  travel  improved,  and,  on  Hearing  a  plain 
about  nine  miles  from  where  they  had  left  the  sledge, 
they  were  rejoiced  to  see  a  bear  and  her  cub. 
They  had  tied  the  dogs  securely,  as  they  thought ; 
but  Toodla  and  four  others  had  broken  loose,  and 
followed  them,  making  their  appearance  within  an 
hour.  They  were  thus  able  to  attack  the  bear  at 
once.  Hans  who,  to  the  simplicity  of  an  Esqui- 
maux, united  the  shrewd  observation  of  a  hunter, 
describes  the  contest  which  followed,  so  graphically 
that  I  try  to  engraft  some  of  the  quaintness  of  his 
description  upon  Mr.  Morton's  report.  The  bear 
fled;  but  the  little  one  being  unable  either  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  dogs  or  to  keep  pace  with  her,  she  turn- 
ed back,  and,  putting  her  head  under  its  haunches, 
threw  it  some  distance  ahead.  The  cub  safe  for 
the  moment,  she  would  wheel  round  and  face  the 
dogs,  so  as  to  give  it  a  chance  to  run  away ;  but  it 
always  stopped  just  as  it  alighted,  till  she  came  up 
and  threw  it  ahead  again ;  it  seemed  to  expect  her 
aid,  and  would  not  go  on  without  it.  Sometimes 
the  mother  would  run  a  few  yards  ahead,  as  if  to 
coax  the  young  one  up  to  her,  and  when  the  dogs 
came  up,  she  would  turn  on  them  and  drive  them 
back  ;  then,  as  they  dodged  her  blows,  she  would 
rejoin  the  cub  and  push  it  on,  sometimes  putting 
her  head  under  it,  sometimes  catching  it  in  her 
mouth  by  the  nape  of  the  neck.  For  a  time  she 
managed  her  retreat  with  great  celerity,  leaving 
the  two  men  far  in  the  rear.  They  had  engaged 
j  her  on  the  land-ice  ;  but  she  led  the  dogs  in  shore, 
up  a  small  stony  valley  which  opened  into  the  in- 
terior. But,  after  she  had  gone  a  mile  and  a  half, 
her  pace  slackened,  and  the  little  one  being  jaded, 
she  soon  came  to  a  halt. 


"  The  men  were  then  only  half  a  mile  behind  ; 
and  running  at  full  speed,  they  soon   came  up   to 
where  the  dogs  were   holding  her   at  bay.     The 
fight  was  now  a  desperate  one.     The  mother  never 
went  more  than  two  yards  ahead,  constantly  look-  I 
ing  at  the  cub.     When  the   dogs  came  near,  she  , 
would  sit  upon  her  haunches,   and  take  the  httle  j 
one  between  her  two  hind  legs,  fighting  the  dogs  with  < 
her  paws,  and  roaring  so  that  she  could  have  been  j 
heard  a  mile  off.     '  Never,'  said  Morton,  '  was  an  j 
animal  more  distressed.'     She  would  stretch  her 
neck  and  snap  at  the  nearest  dog  with  her  shining  1 
teeth,  whirling  her  paws  like  the  arms  of  a  wind-  j 
mill.     If  she  missed  her  aim,  not  daring  to  pursue  | 
one  dog  lest  the  others  should   harm  the  cub,  she  I 
would  give  a  great  roar  of  baffled  rage,  and  go  on 
pawing,  and  snapping,  and  facing  the  ring,  grin-^ 
ning  at  them  with  her  mouth  stretched  wide.  Wheni 
the  men  came  up,  the  little  one  was  perhaps  rested, 
for  it  was  able  to  turn  round  with  itM  dam,  no  mat- 
ter how  quick  she  moved,  so  as  to  keep  always  in 
front  of  her.    The  five  dogs  were  all  the  time  frisk- 
ing about  her  actively,  tormenting  her  like  so  many  < 
gad-flies ;  indeed,  they  made  it  diiBcult  to  draw 
load    on   her  without    killing  them.      But    Hans, 
lying  on  his  elbow,  took  a  quiet  aim  and  shot  her  ■ 
through  the  head.     She  dropped  and  rolled  over  • 
deadj'without  moving  a  muscle.     The  dogs  sprang- 
toward  her  at  once ;  but  the  cub  jumped  upon  her  • 
body,  and  reared  up,  for  the   first  time  growling; 
hoarsely.     They  seemed  cjuite  afraid  of  the  little 
creature,  it  fought  so  actively,  and  made  so  muchi 
noise  ;   and  while  tearing   niouthfuls  of  hair  from  i 
the  dead  mother,  they  would  spring  aside  the  mi- 
nute the  cub  turned  towards  them.  The  men  drove 
the  dogs  off  for  a  time,  but  were  obliged  to  shoot : 
the  cub  at  last,  as  it  would  not  quit  the  body." 

(To  he  concluded.) 

For  "  The  Frieud.' 

An  ExhortafioB  to  Trne  Christianity. 

It  is  easy  to  pretend  to  Christ :  but  to  be  a  true' 
Christian  is  very  precious,  and  many  tribulationsi 
and  deep  afflictions  are  to  be  passed  through  be- 
fore it  is  attained  unto — as  those  that  are  made  so 
by  the  Lord,  experience. 

Now  everlasting  happiness  and  salvation  ( 
upon  true  Christianity.  Not  upon  having  the: 
name  of  a  Christian  only,  or  professing  such  andl 
such  Christian  doctrines;  but  upon  having  the: 
nature  of  Christianity,  upon  being  renewed  byt 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  receiving  the  spirit,  walk- 
ing in  the  spirit,  and  bringing  forth  the  fruits  ofl 
the  spirit.  Oh,  here  is  the  Christian  indeed  ;  andl 
it  should  be  every  one's  care  not  to  fall  short  of' 
this.  Now,  because  there  is  such  a  contention 
about  Christianity,  who  is  the  right  Christian,  iti 
behoves  every  man  to  take  care  as  to  himself,  that 
he  be  really  such,  that  he  receive  that  from  God, 
and  be  that  to  God,  which  none  but  the  right 
Christian  can  be  or  can  receive. 

This  is  the  use  I  would  make  of  these  things  in 
my  own  heart;  even  to  be  sure  I  be  such  an  one, 
as  God  hath  made,  and  will  accept  and  own  ; 
Christian.  And  having  had  some  experience  of 
this  thing,  and  truly  understood  what  the  Christian 
state  is,  and  what  doth  attend  it,  I  shall  set  down 
some  few  things,  which  he  that  inwardly  knoweth 
(witnesseth  and  enjoyeth)  is  without  all  contro- 
versy, a  true  Christian,  what  ever  men  may  ac- 
count of  him.  First,  he  that  is  a  new  creature  is 
without  doubt  a  true  Christian.  He  that  is  regen- 
erated, he  that  is  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his 
mind  by  Christ  Jesus,  he  that  is  new-created  in 
the  holy  and  heavenly  image,  he  who  has  felt  the 
power  of  God's  spirit  begetting  him  anew,  forming 
him  anew  out  of  the  old  nature  and  image  of  the- 
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first  Adam,  into  the  nature  and  image  of  the  sec 
ond  Adam  ;  who  id  a  quickening  spirit ;  and  that 
which  is  begotten  and  born  of  him  is  Spirit. 

Secondly,  He  that  is  in  the  new  covenant  is  a 
true  Christian.  He  that  hath  thirsted  after  the 
living  waters,  and  hath  heard  the  call  to  the  wa- 
ters of  life,  hath  heard  the  voice  of  Him  who  fives 
life,  and  hath  received  life  from  Him  who  gfveth 
life  to  all  who  come  to  Him,  and  who  maketh  the 
new  and  everlasting  covenant  with  all  that  hear 
His  voice — take  up  His  cross  and  follow  Him  ;  he 
is  without  doubt  one  of  Christ's  sheep,  whom  the 
shepherd  owueth  and  taketh  care  of. 

Thirdly,  He  that  is  inwardly  circumcised  with 
the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  he  is  a  Je\\ 
inwardl}',  a  Christian  inward,  (in  the  sight  of  God) 
who  has  felt  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christ  Jesus, 
and  is  one  of  those  worshippers  whom  God  hath 
sought  out  and  taught  to  worship  Him,  in  the  life 
and  spirit  of  His  son. 

Fourthly,  He  that  is  inwardly  washed  with  clean 
water,  with  the  inward  water  ;  he  is  the  inward 
Jew,  the  inward  Christian.  God  promised  to  pour 
out  clean  water  upon  His  Israel,  and  they  should  be 
clean.  Ho  who  hath  the  clean  water  poured  upon  him 
inwardly,  which  inwardly  washeth  and  cleanseth, 
he  is  without  controversy  one  of  God's  inward  Israel. 
Fifthly,  He  that  feeds  on  the  bread  of  hfe 
within,  and  drinks  the  water  of  life  out  of  his  own 
well  or  cistern,  he  without  doubt  is  living.  He  that 
is  invited  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,  and 
comes  and  sups  with  the  Lamb,  he  is  one  of  the 
same  nature  and  spirit  with  him.  He  with  whom 
Christ  sups,  who  hath  heard  Christ  knocking  at 
his  door ;  hath  opened  to  him  and  received  him  in, 
to  purify  his  heart  and  dwell  in  him,  and  sup  with 
him,  and  give  him  to  sup  with  himself,  so  that  he 
eats  bread  in  the  kingdom,  and  drinks  wine  in  the 
kingdom,  and  partakes  of  the  feast  of  fat  things, 
which  God  makes  to  his  Israel  in  his  holy  momi- 
tain ;  he  is  without  doubt  one  of  Christ,  and  par- 
takes of  this  in  and  through  him. 

Sixthly,  He  that  liveth"  the  Christian  life,  who 
walketh  not  after  tlie  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit 
who  doth  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  but  hath 
the  law  of  God  written  in  his  heart,  and  his  fear 
put  within  him,  and  his  holy  spirit  given  to  in 
struct  him,  and  to  guide  him  to  answer  the  holy  lav 
ivritten  in  his  heart,  which  the  carnal  mind  is  not 
subject ;  nor  can  not  be  subject  to;  without  doubt 
16  JS  spiritual;  without  doubt  he  is  a  true  Christian. 
Seventhly,  He  that  lives  in  Faith,  who  knows 
he  Faith  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  hath  received 
t  and  lives  by  it,  who  can  do  nothing  of  himself, 
)ut  only  by  faith  in  that  holy  power  which  doth 
ill  m  him ;  so  that  he  lives,  and  believes,  and 
■hcys,  from  an  holy  root  of  life,  which  causes  life 
|0  spring  up  in  him,  and  love  to  spring  up  in 
|nd  the  lamb's  meekness  and  patience  to  spring 
IP  m  him,  and  all  grace  to  spring  up  in  him  ;  I 
ly,  he  that  lives  thus,  without  doubt  is  e?igmftcd 
jito  the  true  vine,  into  the  true  olive  tree,  and  the 
lOot  bears  him,  and  ministers  sap  unto  him,  and 
:e  IS  a  true,  fresh,  green,  living  branch  of  the  true 
me,  of  the  holy  olive  tree.  Now,  having  the  wit 
less  in  myself,  the  testimony  of  him  that  begat  life 
1  me,  testifying  to  his  own  work,  and  to  his  own 
irth,  of  what  value  is  any  testimony  of  men 
thout,  against  this  ?  Christianity  is  a  mystery, 
d  he  only  can  truly  see  who  is  a  Christian  in- 
ed,  who  hath  the  inward  eye  opened ;  and  with 
lat  inward  eye  js  taught  of  God  to  pierce  into 
lat  wherein  Christianity  consisteth.  There  have 
Jen  many  Christians  of  men's  making ;  there  are 
so  some  Christians  of  God's  and  Christ's  makincr 
-which  Christians  God  and  Christ  will  own,  bu^t 
)t  the  other.     0,  let  men  have  a  care  !  that  when 


God  comes  to  distinguish  between  cattle  and  cat- 
tle (between  Christian  and  Christian,)  they  be  found 
such  as  God  will  make  up  as  his  jewels,  and  own 
as  the  sheep  of  his  fold,  such  as  shall  be  able  to 
bear  the  trial  of  his  searching  judgment  and  pure 
impartial  eye— and  not  such  as  still,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  profession  of  religion  and  Christianity, 
are  found  workers  of  iniquity,  and  so  not  created 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works. 
Isaac  Peni.ngton. 
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In  our  last  week's  number,  we  took  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  increase  of  the  African  Slave  trade, 
and  the  large  participation  of  American  citizens  in 
it.  The  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  slaves  in 
Cuba,  occasioned  by  the  mortahty  which  took 
place  among  them  last  year  from  the  Cholera,  and 
by  the  present  high  price  of  sugar,  prompts  un- 
principled men  to  run  all  risks  in  order  to  reap 
the  profits  from  the  illegal  market,  thrown  open  to 
them  there  by  the  complicity  of  the  authorities  in 
the  island,  whom  there  is  ample  ground  to  believe, 
receive  a  stipulated  sum  per  head,  for  conniving  at 
the  landing  of  the  Africans  on  their  shores.      ^ 

The  following  account,  taken  from  the  Falmouth 
Post,  Jamaica,  exhibits  in  their  true  colours  the 
horrors  of  the  trade  as  it  is  constantly  going 
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blankets  given  them  until  clothing  could  be  pro- 
cured. Thirty  of  them  were  in  a  dying  state,  but 
the  most  humane  attention  was  paid  to  them,  and 
up  to  the  time  when  our  informant  left  St.  Ann's 
Ray  they  were  all  alive,  and  expected  to  do  well 
ihe  Hon.  Charles  Iloyes,  Custos  of  the  Parish, 
sent  off,  without  loss  of  time,  a  dispatch  to  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Lieutenant  Governor,  acquainting  him 
with  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  cap- 
ture, and  requesting  to  be  informed  whether  the 
luld  be  handed  over  to  proprietors  of 
estates  who  were  anxious  to  procure  their  services 
'  The  captain  of  the  schooner  refused  to  give  his 
name  or  the  name  of  the  vessel,  but  stated  that  he 
would  be  a  loser  of  §30,000— a  loss  which  did  not 
cause  him  much  concern,  as  he  had  made  other 
and  successful  trips.  A  great  deal  of  information, 
however,  has  been  obtained  from  the  interpreter 
who  mentioned  that  several  vessels  were  left  on  the' 
African  coast— that  they  were  to  have  sailed  soon 
with  full  cargoes— that,  upon  an  average  two  ves- 
sels departed  weekly,  each  with  500  to  700  slaves 
on  board— that  the  trade  was  rapidly  increasing— 
and  that  the  slaves  on  being  landed  in  Cuba,  were 
worth  from  8500  to  S700  each.  With  regard  to 
those  that  were  captured  in  the  schooner^  there 
was  but  one  day's  supply  of  provisions  on  the  day 
of  capture,  and  so  limited  was  the  quantity  of  food 
doled  out  to  them  during  their  passage,  that  when 
they  saw  the  soup,  bread,  yams,  &c.,  which  were 
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Ann's  Bay  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  considerable 
excitement  by  the  arrival  of  a  schooner— evidently 
American— towed  into  port  by  her  Majesty's  brirr 
Arab.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  schooner 
was  a  slaver,  and  that  she  had  on  board  a  laro-e 
number  of  captives.     It  appears  that  the  C 


cessary  to  exercise  a  rigid  discipline,  in  order  that 
the  numbers  that  were  the  most  enfeebled  should 
be  the  first  supplied. 

"  The  slave  schooner  has  two  decks,  and  be- 
tween them   the  captives  were  packed  in  such 


ofZ  Ar  h77        ."7.Pr'  '^.^"*;«  Captain  manner   that  they  had  scarcely  room   to   move 
of  the  Arab  had  received  information  that  a  bark  During  each  dav  of  the  vovn.P  L.r  .„.;  °   ^!.l^- 


and  schooner  were  expected  in  Cuba  from  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  each  with  a  cargo  of  slaves.  A 
strict  watch  was  therefore  kept,  and  on  Monday, 
the  13th  inst.,  a  suspicious-looking  craft  was  seen 
with  a  full  press  of  sail,  making  the  best  of  her  way 
to  her  destined  port.  She  was  closely  pursued,  and 
the  captain  finding  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
escaping  from  the  Arab,  deserted  her,  taking  with 
him  in  a  shallop  his  crew,  money,  chronometer  and 
other  useful  articles.  The  commander  of  the  Arab 
dispatched  his  gun-boat,  with  fifteen  men,  under 
the  command  of  his  First  Lieutenant,  with  orders 
for  the  capture  of  the  shallop.  The  chase  continued 
for  nearly  three  hours,  and  a  shot  having  destroy- 
ed the  rudder  of  the  shallop,  the  captain,  who  was 
owner  of  the  slaver,  surrendered.  Two  of  his  prin- 
cipal slaves  and  an  interpreter  were  taken  from  the 
shallop,  and  the  crew  were  left  in  it  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  to  Cuba. 

"  The  first  Lieutenant  then  boarded  the  schooner, 
and  found  her  filled  with  young  Africans,  males 
and  females,  to  the  number  of  373,  no  less  than 
127  having  fallen  victims  to  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage  during  a  voyage  of  29  days.  The 
poor  captives  were  in  a  wretched  condition — all  of 
them  were  naked — and  the  greater  part  seemed  to 
have  been  half-starved.  They  were  packed  close- 
ly together,  and  covered  with  dirt  and  vermin.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  schooner  in  St.  Ann's  Bay,  sev- 
eral gentlemen  went  on  board,  and  their  sympa- 
thies were  excited  at  the  misery  they  witnessed. 
Messrs.  Bravo  &  Brothers  suggested  measures 
which  were  adopted,  and,  with  their  usual  liberal- 
ity, ordered  a  steer  to  be  killed,  and  soup  prepar- 
ed for  the  sufl'erers;  other  gentlemen  furnished 
ground  provisions,  bread,  &e.,  and  while  the  food 
was  being  prepared,  the  whole  of  the  hum 
was    brought    upon    deck   and   washed,  ; 
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uring  each  day  of  the  voyage  they  sati„  „  „„,„- 
tul  posture,  eighteen  inches  only  being  allowed  for 
each  to  turn  in,  and  in  a  deck  room  of  30  feet  in 
length  300  human  beings  were  stowed  away,  and 
brought  up  in  platoons  once  every  day  to  get  a 
small  portion  of  fresh  air.  The  schooner  draws 
but  SIX  feet  ot  water  and  is  of  great  breadth  and 
flat-bottomed,  and  was  thus  built  to  enable  her  in 
case  of  pursuit,  to  run  into  a  port  where  there  is 
not  much  depth  of  water.  The  interpreter  states 
that  when  the  slave-trading  captains  cannot  escape 
cruisers,  they  make  their  way  to  a  particular  point 
of  land  on  the  Cuban  coast,  run  the  vessels  ashore 
and  leave  the  slaves  to  perish.  The  place  alluded 
to  is  surrounded  with  rocks— none  but  flat-bottomed 
boats  can  get  in— and  the  whole  of  that  portion  of 
the  coast  is  blanched  with  human  bones. 

"  The  commander  of  the  Arab 
the  bark  that  sailed 

and  we  hope  that  we  shall'  soon  have  accountrof 
her  capture." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS 
tP^r^.^To^'^v  '''°'°  Liverpool  to  the  9th  inst. 
The  British  Parliament  was  opened   on   the  Yth  inst 
The  Queen's  speech  was  read  by  commission.     Its  con 


pursuit  of 
company  with  the  schooner, 


tents  are  of  little  interest. 
The  London  subscri 


ption  for  the  Russian  railways  is 


fCt'.^'f  ''  ''P'"'"*  '"  ^^  ^"'y  unsuccessful.'alth'ouVh 
the  exact  amount  IS  not  published. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  will  visit  Eneland 

c,M  h"/??'""'^,-'"^"'"''  ^*''  ^"'^''^  Company  ha^e  de- 
eded to  take  a  limited  part  in  the  operations  in  China, 
and  will  p  ace  a  division  of  its  fleet  under  Admiral  Sey- 
mour  s  orders.  "^ 

Further  hostilities  had  occurred  in  Persia,  the  British 
forces  having  captured  the  city  of  Mohammerah  on  the 
-bth  uit.     The  Persians  lost  200,  killed  and  wounded  : 
J!.nglish  only  ten  men.     The  Shah,  it  is  stated,  has 
ratibed  the  treaty  with  England,  negotiated  by  his  En- 
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Liverpool   cotton  market  was  better,  and 
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naaihad  advanced  id.  for  all  except  the  lowest  qualities 
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Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  flour,  30.s.  a  31s.  Wheat 
had  advanced  slightly.  The  London  money  market  con- 
tinued stringent.     Consols,  03}  a  93|. 

The  French  Minister  of  .Marine  has  given  orders  to 
suspend  the  preparations  for  the  dispatch  of  troops  to 
China.  The  Monitenr  announces  that  Baron  Gros  has 
been  appointed  Commissioner  Extraordinary  to  China, 
and  that  it  is  e.tpected  he  and  Lord  Elgin,  the  British 
Plenipotentiary,  having  the  same  powers,  will  lend  each 
other  mutual  assistance  in  the  negotiations  confided  to 
them.  The  statement  respecting  the  proposed  increase 
of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  France,  is  believed  to  be 
incorrect. 

Disturbances  continue  in  Spain.  Malaga  has  been 
placed  in  a  state  of  siege. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  given  his  assent  to  the  ^eut- 
chatel  treaty. 

The  Belgian  journals  publish  the  account  of  the  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  The  Russians  are  to  be  al- 
lowed freedom  to  come  and  go  in  the  towns  of  Simoda 
and  Hakodadi,  which  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  trade 
with  greater  advantages  than  the  treaties  with  other 
powers  have  yet  accorded.  In  the  Japanese  treaty  with 
England,,  it  is,  however,  provided  that  the  English  shall 
at  all  times  be  placed  on  the  same  fooling  as  the  most 
favoured,  and  the  terms  of  the  Russian  treaty  will,  there- 
fore, be  advantageous  to  them  if  good  faith  is  observed 
by  the  Japanese. 

A  Turkish  vessel  from  Tripoli,  having  fifteen  slaves  on 
board,  had  been  seized  at  Tchesme,  on  the  requisition  of 
the  English  consul  general.  The  municipal  council  at 
Smyrna  had  ordered  the  slaves  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

The  Wallachian  government  has  fixed  the  15th  of  next 
month  for  the  elections  in  Wallachia.  The  Unionist 
party  were  confident  of  success. 

UNITED  STATES.— .Kansas  Affairs.  — The  District 
Attorney,  by  the  advice  of  Secretary  Stanton,  has  en 
tered  nolle  prosequis  in  all  the  charges  for  treason.  The 
prosecutions  of  Free  State  men  for  usurpations  of  office, 
would  probably  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner.  A 
more  hopeful  feeling  was  prevalent  in  the  territory.  The 
northern  immigration  this  spring  had  given  such  a  pre- 
ponderance to  the  Free  State  settlers,  that  they  no  longer 
doubted  Kansas  would  ultimately  be  rescued  from  the 
grasp  of  the  slaveholders. 

Utah.— The  Mormon  authorities  carry  things  here 
with  a  high  hand.  A  late  account  says  :  "  Judge  Stiles 
attempted,  on  the  9th  of  February,  to  hold  the  session  of 
the  U.  S.  District  Court,  but  an  armed  force  entered  the 
court-room,  and,  by  intimidation,  obliged  the  Judge  to 
adjourn  the  Court  sine  die.  The  next  day  the  Court  was 
opened  again  for  territorial  business,  under  the  control 
of  Young  and  his  satellites,  who  openly  declared  then 
purpose  to  drive  out  the  Gentiles.  The  house  of  a  mai 
was  torn  down,  because  he  had  presumed  to  disobey  or 
ders,  aud  refused  to  turn  away  some  Gentiles  who  wen 
boarding  with  him.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  fire 
the  dwellings  of  T.  S.  Williams,  the  Attorney,  and  Judge 
Stiles,  the  United  States  Judge,  for  the  part  they  took  in 
a  suit  against  one  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  Both  have 
been  cut  off  from  the  church,  aud  denounced  as  apostates, 
for  trying  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  country.  It  was  the 
wish  of  tie  Mormons  to  destroy  the  records  of  this  case, 
that  induced  them  to  burn  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court."  Major  McCuUoch,  of 
Texas,  declined  the  office  of  Governor  of  Utah  recently 
tendered  him.  The  post  was  then  offered  to  Col.  Cum- 
mings,  of  Indiana,  who  also  declined.  From  Washing- 
ton, it  is  stated  that  a  vigorous  policy  will  be  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  Mormons,  and  that  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  set  the  authority  of  the  United  States  at  de- 
fiance. About  two  thousand  United  States  troops  are, 
it  is  said,  now  moving  towards  Salt  Lake.  The  Wash- 
ington Union  states  that  letters  received  in  that  city  from 
Salt  Lake,  convey  the  news  that  Brigham  Young  had 
left  there  with  two  hundred  chosen  men  to  make  his 
way  north  through  Oregon,  to  the  British  territories. 
The  Mormon  Elder  Pratt  was  killed  on  the  14th  instant, 
near  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  by  Hector  H.  McLean,  of  N. 
Orleans,  whose  wife  was  deluded  into  going  to  Utah, 
with  a  party  of  Mormons,  taking  with  her  her  children. 
Pennsi/lvania. — The  Legislature  recently  adjourned  af- 
ter being  in  session  sixteen  weeks,  and  passing  nearly 
900  bills,  among  which  were  23  bank  charters,  making 
an  addition  to  the  banking  capital  of  the  State  of  be^ 
tween  six  and  seven  millions.  Only  twenty-five  of  these 
acta  were  what  may  be  properly  called  "general  laws, 
the  great  mass  relating  to  subjects  of  merely  local  inte- 
rest, as  the  change  of  election  districts,  directing  new 
roads,  authorizing  the  sale  of  real  estate,  dividing  town- 
ships," &c. 

/'Atiarffip/iw.— Mortality  last  week,  183. 
New  ror/c— Mortality  last  week,  283.     Great  confu- 
sion prevails  in  the  affairs  of  the  city,  in  consequence  of 


the  municipal  authorities  endeavouring  to  nullify  certain 
acts  of  the  State  Legislature,  establishing  a  Metropolitan 
Police,  an  amended  charter  for  the  city,  &c.  ^  It  is  al- 
leged by  the  Mayor  and  those  who  side  with  him  in  the 
opposition,  that  some  of  the  provisions  in  these  acts  are 
unconstitutional.  The  license  law  of  the  last  session  is 
holly  set  at  naught  by  the  liquor  dealers,  who  have 
formed  a  powerful  combination,  numbering  many  thou- 
sand members,  and  having  the  command  of  large  funds. 
The  buildings,  under  contract  this  spring,  of  which  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  gives  a  list,  amount  in  value  to 
nearly  six  millions  of  dollars. 

Lake  Superior. — The  navigation  on  this  great  lake  was 
open  on  the  11th  inst.  Six  large  steamers  had  left  the 
Sault  for  the  head  of  the  lake,  laden  with  railroad  sup- 
plies, for  the  construction  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Superior 
Railroad. 

Breadstuffs. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on 
the  23d:— iVew  York,  Missouri  white  wheat,  $1.90  ;  red, 
do.  $1.69  ;  Canada  white,  $1.85  ;  corn,  92  cts.  a  96  cts. 
Philadelphia,  white  wheat,  $1.80  a  $1.88  ;  red,  do.  $1.Y5 
a  $1.80  ;  corn,  8-1  cts.  a  90  cts.  Baltimore,  white  wheat, 
$1.80  a  $1.90;  red,  $1.^0  a  $1.'(3;  corn,  87  cts.  a  90 
cts.     Cincinnati,  flour,  $7.25  per  bbl. 

Massachusetts. — In  1855,  the  population  of  this  State 
was  1,132,369.  It  has  a  stringent  law  for  the  registra- 
tion of  births,  marriages  aud  deaths.  The  returns  for 
1855  state  the  number  of  marriages  in  that  yeai 
12,329;  births,  32,845;  deaths,  20,798.  Of  the  births, 
there  were  16,785  males,  and  15,888  females. 

Miscellaneous.— Business  of  Pittsburg.— The  cash  value 
of  the  exports  of  Pittsburg,  the  past  year,  is  said  to  be 
over  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Some  of  the  principal 
items  are  as  follows  :— Iron  and  steel,  $10,730,000  ;  coal, 
$4,774,000;  glass,  $2,634,900  ;  steamboats,  $1,934,800  ; 
lumber,  $1,790,800;  cotton,  $1,269,655  ;  iron  foundries, 
$1,248,300  ;  steam-engines,  $836,300. 

Cotton  Seed  Oil  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the 
market.     It  is  manufactured  in  New  Orleans  and  at  Pro- 
dence,  and  sells  at  $1  to  $1.10  per  gallon.     If  the  ma- 
nufacture should  be  found  profitable,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  oil  will  be  derived  from  this  source. 

Sugar  and  Molasses. — During  four  days  of  last  week, 
fifty-four  vessels  arrived  in  the  port  of  JS'ew  York,  laden 
with  cargoes  of  sugar  and  molasses  alone.  In  one  day 
the  amount  landed  was  eight  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-three  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  molasses. 

A  Long  Train.— The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  says, 
that  a  train,  consisting  of  102  long  freight  cars,  in  which 
were  over  1000  head  of  cattle  and  a  large  number  of 
hogs,  was  brought  over  the  Michigan  Central  railroad,  a 
few  days  ago.     The  train  was  drawn  by  three  locomo 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this  in- 
stitution, will  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Fourth-day,  the 
3d  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

T''^  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  on  the  same  morn- 

g,  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  on 
the  preceding  evening,  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  on  Seventh-day  after- 


Thos.  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  arrival  i 
of  the   morning   and   afternoon   trains,    on  Third-day, 

the  2d  of  Sixth  month.     The  cars  leave  Philadelphia  at  jl 

half  past  7  a.  m.,  and  at  4  p.  m.  | 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  man, 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  children, 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

Married,  on  the  14th  instant,  at  Horsham  Meeting, 
Montgomery  county.  Pa.,  Euwaed  Reeve,  of  Medford, 
N.  J.,  to  Mary  B.,  daughter  of  Charles  Spencer. 


Canada  Railroads.— The  outlay  for  these  works  in 
Canada  has  been  very  heavy,  and  accompanied,  it  is  said, 
with  much  corruption  and  dishonesty.  The  public  debt 
now  amounts  to  forty-nine  mllions  of  dollars,  of  which 
nineteen  millions  are  chargeable  to  public  works,  and 
twenty-one  millions  to  railroads.  The  probability  is, 
that  the  debt  must  be  largely  increased,  if  all  the  under- 
takings commenced  are  carried  to  completion. 

The  London  Police  costs  upwards  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
ars  yearly,  and  numbers  5847  men,  of  whom  18  are  super- 
intendents with  salaries  of  from  $2100  to  $1000  ;  142  in- 
spectors, with  salaries  of  from  $1000  to  $400;  631  ser- 
geants, with  salaries  of  from  $500  to  $300  ;  and  5056 
constables,  with  salaries  ranging  from  $400  to  $200  a 
year,  besides  clothing,  which  is  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment. But  a  very  small  portion  of  this  force  is  devoted 
the  detection  of  criminals,  the  rest  being  mere  custo- 
ms of  the  peace. 

Arsenic  Eating. — Much  doubt  is  thrown  upon  the  story 
of  the  Styrian  arsenic  eaters,  which  has  been  widely 
published,  and  generally  credited,  on  the  evidence  of 
Von  Tschudi,  Boner,  Johnston  and  others.  Late  thorough 
investigations  of  the  matter  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  whole  story  of  there  being  people  in  portions  of 
Hungary,  who  use  arsenic  for  the  sake  of  its  fatteninj 
and  beautifying  effects,  is  inconsistent  and  utterly  lucre 
dible. 

The  Church  in  Mexico.— Luie  accounts  represent  that 
the  Archbishop  has  wisely  decided  to  desist  from  his 
position  to  the  government.  He  has  issued  instructions 
to  the  clergy,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  to  exact  no 
charges  for  any  ministerial  duties.  They  are  to  be 
tent  with  voluntary  contributions  for  their  support,  and 
to  abstain  from  politics,  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit. 

WANTED. 

A  Friend,  who  is  a  married  man,  is  desirous  of  obtain 
ing  a  situation  as  clerk,  in  a  store  or  counting-house,  o: 
any  other  situation  of  the  kind  in  which  he  can  be  pro 
fitably  employed. 

For  address,  apply  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 


Died,  the  27th  of  Third  mo.,  1857,  at  her  residence' 

ar  Damascus,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  after  several 

years  of  declining  health,  Keziah,  relict  of  Abraham 

Warrington,  Jr.,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age;  a  much 

esteemed  elder  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

Lt  Somerton,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  on  the  28th 
of  Fourth  month,  1857,  Mary,  daughter  of  Tilman  and  i 
Rachel  E.  Patterson,  in  the  18th  year  of  her  age.  She 
bore  her  sufferings  which  were  great,  with  composure 
and  resignation  ;  manifesting  much  greater  solicitude 
for  a  preparation  for  her  final  change  than  for  restora- 
tion to  health,  which  she  said  she  had  not  looked  to- 
wards from  the  commencement  of  her  illness,  and  that 
death  had  no  terror  to  her.  She  was  naturally  of  a 
lively  and  animated  disposition,  but  was,  we  believe,, 
preserved  in  a  good  degree  of  innocency.  Yet  w 
brought  upon  a  sick  bed,  a  sense  of  great  unworthinesS' 
of  Divine  favour,  of  the  necessity  of  prayer  unto  God, 
and  other  own  poverty  and  incapacity  to  pray  availing-l 
ly  for  help,  brought  her  very  low.  But  through  mercy,, 
the  Lord's  own  time,  she  received  a  qualification  to 
intercede  fervently  with  Him,  that  her  sins  might  be 
forgiven,  might  every  one  be  blotted  out,  and  that  she 
■ght  be  graciously  received  into  heaven  ;  and  again, 
that  her  sins  might  go  beforehand  to  judgment.  After- 
ards  alluding  to  this  last,  she  said  she  believed,  tha' 
through  mercy,  unmerited  mercy,  her  prayer  had  been 
granted  that  her  sins  had  gone  beforehand  to  judgment 
Appealing  to  her  parents,  she  desired  to  know  whethei- 
they  had  anything  to  lay  to  her  charge.  On  their  assur 
ng  her  of  the  love  they  felt  for  her,  that  she  had  been  ij 
dutiful  child,  and  they  had  nothing  against  her;  shi| 
,  that  was  enough,  and  shedding  some  tears,  seemei 
relieved.  On  the  evening  before  her  death,  her  suffer 
ings  being  great,  she  prayed  that  she  might  not  be  per 
mitted  to  see  the  dawning  of  another  day,  concludin; 
with  saying :  "  But  not  my  will,  but  thine,  0,  Lord,  b 
done,"  which  last  petition  seemed  to  be  answered,  b; 
her  falling  asleep  near  the  dawning  of  the  day,  fror 
which  sleep  she  never  awoke,  but  quietly  passed  awa 
to  her  eternal  rest,  leaving  to  her  friends  the  comforta 
ble  evidence,  that  her  work  was  finished. 

,  on  the  29th  ult.,  Lydia  Hart,  aged  nearly  8 

years,  widow  of  the  late  John  Hart,  druggist,  of  this  cit.i 
She  was  a  member  of  Northern  District  Monthly  Meol 
ing.  For  several  years,  this  dear  Friend  had  been  cor 
fined  to  the  house  from  a  rheumatic  affection  and  di: 
ability  to  walk  ;  thereby  causing  much  suffering  and  i 
health,  from  want  of  exercise,  which  her  gentle,  quiet,  mee 
spirit  enabled  her  to  endure  with  christian  patience  an 
resignation.  During  the  three  weeks  of  her  last  illnes: 
not  a  murmur  was  heard  to  escape  her  lips,  all  Wi 
kindness,  gentleness  and  sweetness;  affording  the  con 
forting  assurance  that  she  was  prepared  to  receive  tl 
joyous  welcome  of  "  will  done,  good  and  faithful  se 
vant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

ROBB,  PILE  A  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"letters  Jisthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  298.) 

Lyons,  France,  Dec.  9,  1852. 

On  the  very  next  day  after  reaching  Lyons, — 
the  day  of  the  date  of  this  letter, — we  have  already 
made  our  preparations,  and  are  about  to  leave 
France  for  the  Alps  and  Sardinia.  And  in  depart- 
ing from  this  beautiful  country,  I  am  obliged  to 
say,  that  I  have  found  some  of  my  previous  opin- 
ions in  relation  to  the  French  modified  ;  but  mo- 
dified in  their  favour.  The  French  and  English 
represent  in  modern  times  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
of  antiquity.  If  the  English  may  be  regarded  as 
inheriting  the  wide  intellectual  grasp  with  the  fixed 
and  obstinate  courage  of  the  old  Romans,  the 
French  seem  to  possess  the  inventive  power,  the 
refinement,  the  vivacity,  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Greeks.  In  estimating  the  French  character,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  set  aside  the  women  of 
France.  It  is  well  known  that  the  French  women 
have  great  influence  in  all  the  relations  of  life  in 
Prance  ;  and  their  influence  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  characteristics  which  are  usually  and  justly 
lascribed  to  them.  No  one  doubts  the  courage  of 
a,  Frenchman ;  but  it  is  not  the  quiet,  calculating, 
indomitable  courage  of  an  Englishman.  It  is  ob- 
vious, excitable,  declamatory  ;  he  may  be  said  to 
carry  it  upward  and  onward,  in  the  sight  of  every- 
body, on  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  the  French 
woman,  who  is  excluded  by  her  sex  and  position 
in  society  from  the  battle-field,  love  takes  the  place 
of  courage ;  and  there  is  a  similar  outward  deve- 
jlopmcnt  of  it.  It  moves  in  her  step  ;  sparkles  in 
jher  eye ;  is  heard  in  the  sweet  intonations  of  her 
jvoice ;  lives  in  her  unafl'ected  but  animated  gesti- 
jculation.  These  interesting  traits  necessarily  give 
jthe  women  of  France  power ; — a  power  however, 
which  may  be  turned  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good. 

Under  other  and  more  favourable  circumstances 
:he  French  people  would  take  a  still  higher  stand 
than  they  have  hitherto  held.  They  need,  in  the 
first  place,  well  regiilated  liberty.  I  know  that 
wme  persons  maintain,  that  the  French  are  not 
le  of  maintaining  a  republic.  But  I  must 
meaning  persons  appear  to 


^s  that  these  well 


lie  too  easily  frightened,  besides  doing  no  small 
ujustice  to  the  French  people.  Break  from  a  poor 
trisoncr's  arms  the  chains  which  have  bound  them 
■or  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  and  it  is  but  natural 
hat  he  should  leap  from  the  ground,  if  he  has 
strength  to  do  it,  and  utter  loud  cries  of  joy,  and 
in  his  extatic  flourishes  scandalize  the  sobriety,  or 


disturb  the  quiet  position  of  his  neighbour.  But 
give  him  a  little  time,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
violent  vibrations  of  early  liberty  will  settle  down 
into  a  just  and  peaceable  movement.  It  will  bo  the 
same  with  liberated  nations. 

And  in  order  to  the  perfection  of  the  French- 
man's character,  it  should  be  said  further,  that  he 
needs,  in  common  with  all  men  and  all  peoples,  a 
deep  religious  sentiment; — such  as  would  naturally 
spring  from  a  more  general  and  thorough  study  of 
the  Bible  and  its  great  truths.  I  believe  it  is  con- 
ceded on  all  hands,  that  there  is  no  character  more 
interesting,  none  more  suited  to  the  fulfilment  of 
all  public  and  private  duties,  than  that  of  the 
Frenchman,  when  those  interesting  natural  traits 
which  he  possesses  are  purified  by  the  influences  of 


religion.  What  nation,  what  people  would  bi 
likely  to  furnish  missionaries  and  preachers  of 
equal  ardour  and  eloquence  ?  I  have  heard  their 
prayers  in  their  little  assemblies ;  I  have  listened 
to  their  burning  aspirations  for  the  good  of  man  ; 
and  I  cannot  suppress  the  hope,  that  this  noble 
people  will  not  only  possess  freedom  and  religion 
n  their  own  land  ;  but  will  yet  have  a  prominent 
part  in  extending  them  to  other  nations. 

Turin,  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  Dec.  13,  1852. 

In  company  with  my  much  valued  travelling 
companions,  I  came  from  France  into  Italy  through 
the  Savoyard  Alps,  and  by  the  pass  of  Mount 
Cenis.  The  day  of  our  departure  from  Lyons  was 
mild  and  pleasant,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
the  .season.  Taking  the  nearest  route  to  Cham- 
berri,  the  principal  town  of  Savoy,  we  passed 
through  a  portion  of  the  French  territory,  which 
exhibited  everywhere  marks  of  fertility  and  good 
cultivation,  besides  being  rich  in  variegated  scenery. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  it  would  be  difficult  and 
perhaps  dangerous  to  attempt  to  enter  Italy  by 
some  of  the  other  routes,  filled  as  they  are  said  to 
be  with  snows  and  exposed  to  avalanches.  In 
journeying  from  Lyons  to  the  village  of  Pont  Beau- 
voisin,  situated  on  a  small  river,  called  the  Guiers 
Vif,  which  separates  France  from  Savoy,  we  were 
in  full  sight,  during  a  part  of  the  day,  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  other  Alpine  peaks,  which  reared  their 
snow-covered  and  well  defined  forms  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

Savoy  is  now  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 
And  in  the  part  of  the  village  of  Pont  Beauvoison, 
which  is  on  the  Savoy  or  Sardinian  side  of  the 
Guiers  Vif,  is  a  custom-house,  where  our  bago-age 
was  subjected  to  a  slight  examination. 

Travellers  sometimes  complain  of  these  things ; 
— but  I  must  confess  that  they  did  not  trouble  me 
much.  We  found  here  men  and  women  under  a 
new  and  difl"erent  government,  speaking  a  language 
different  from  our  own,  and  inhabiting  a  soil  never 
trodden  by  us  before,  but  the  instinctive  interpre- 
tations of  the  heart,  sacred  as  the  source  from 
which  they  spring,  recognized  the  bonds  of  univer- 
sal relationship;  and  I  loved  them  without  know- 
ing them. 

On  leaving  this  village,  we  found  ourselves,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  miles,  in  the  midst  of  the  ele- 
vated and  difficult  mountain  passes  called  the  o-orr'e 
of  La  Chaille.     The  Guiers  Vif,  having  its  origin] 


in  the  neighbouring  mountainous  region  of  the 
Grand  Chartreuse,  dashes  onward  from  precipice 
to  precipice  through  this  gorge.  This  region  has 
been  described  in  an  eloquent  passage  of  Rousseau. 
And  certainly,  this  is  one  of  the  sublime  and  elo- 
quent places  of  nature.  The  road  has  been  formed 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipices  which  overhang  the 
foaming  stream  beneath, — sometimes  by  blasting  a 
passage  through  the  solid  rock,  sometimes  by  ter- 
races or  embankments  of  solid  masonry  built  up 
along  the  edge  of  those  frightful  abysses.  The 
shades  of  evening  closed  upon  us  when  we  were 
passing  through  this  remark?.!  le  region  ;  but  I  saw 
and  felt  enough  to  en.able  me  easily  to  imagine, 
how  these  wild  and  terrific  scenes  must  have  ope- 
rated upon  the  creative  and  vigorous  mind  of 
Rousseau. 

We  travelled  the  whole  of  that  night.  There 
was  no  light  of  the  moon;  but  the  stars  shone 
clear  and  brightly.  And  as  we  moved  along  with 
considerable  rapidity,  and  frequently  changed  our 
direction,  they  seemed  to  be  clancing  and  playino- 
in  the  green  dark  tops  of  the  mountains.  From 
time  to  time,  another  light  shone  lower  down  on  the 
mountainous  declivities,  and  yet  hundreds  of  feet 
above  us.  It  was  the  light  of  the  cottage  on  the 
rocks ;  the  star  of  the  poor  man's  hearth,  and  of 
domestic  relationships  and  love.  On  the  other  side 
of  us  and  only  a  few  feet  distant  were  dark  abysses. 
As  I  looked  down,  I  could  see  nothing  but  dark- 
ness robed  in  mists.  So  near  did  we  approach, 
that  sometimes  we  seemed  to  be  riding  on  the 
wings  of  a  dark  cloud  ;  and  from  the  depths  invi- 
sible came  up  the  troubled  sound  of  foaming 
waters. 

On  the  route  to  Chamberri,  there  is  a  little  vil- 
lage called  Les  Echelles,  which  is  situated  also 
upon  the  mountain  river,  Guiers  Vif.  There  is  a 
valley  here,  through  which  the  road  leads ;  but  the 
farther  end  of  it  is  shut  up  by  a  vast  limestone 
rock  thrown  directly  across  the  way.  It  is  eight 
hundred  feet  high.  It  reminded  me  of  the  rock, 
which  Livy  describes  as  having  stopped  the  pas- 
sage of  Hannibal  for  a  time  when  entering  Italy 
through  the  Alps ;  and  which  he  was  obliged  to 
soften  by  heating  it,  and  then  pouring  vinegar  upon 
it;  and  over  which  he  made  his  way  by  cutting 
steps  in  difficult  places  when  he  had  softened  it  in 
this  manner.  The  road  which  we  took  winds  part 
of  the  way  up  this  massive  pile  of  limestone  ;  and 
then  passes  through  an  immense  artificial  tunnel 
in  its  centre,  which  is  wide  enough  to  admit  two 
carriages  abreast,  and  is  twenty-five  feet  high.  It 
is  about  a  thousand  long.  The  excavation  of  this 
tunnel,  a  gigantic  conception  indicative  of  the 
mind  of  its  author,  was  commenced  by  Napoleon  ; 
but  was  finished  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in  1817. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  two  great  military  leaders  of  ancient 
and  modern  times, — Hannibal  and  Napoleon. 
Hannibal  passed  over  the  rocks ;  Napoleon  went 
through  them.  This  was  the  diiference  between 
the  two  men.  Hannibal  ascended.  He  loved  high 
places.  His  foot  was  on  the  top  of  the  mountains. 
He  was  a  soldier,  but  he  had  the  soul  of  a  repub- 
lican. Napoleon,  too  proud  or  too  powerful  to  go 
over  them,  shaped  the  mountains  to  his  own  model ; 
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and  be  treated  me.  and  institutions  in  the  samelhi.  travels  abroad,  and  some  pe^^^^^^^^^^^  -^  -^=^*  ^^^  ^^^^^  ™'°'^^'  ^^'  ^^^^ 
too  «as  a  soldier  and  a  monarch-  changes  of  dispensations,  many  strappings  and  deep  accepted. 
'  ut  there  was  no  need  to  be 


■way.     Napoleon 

ist.     The  ouG  modified  and  vitiated  his  prmcipl 


probations  of  spirit ; 

Thus  He  who 


everlasting  in  lov- 


bv  his  inordinate  love  of  his  country.     The  other  discouraged.  _ 

Dyni.ino.   .  •  ^     to  his  ambition.    Both  took  ing  kindness,  either  immediately  or  instrumentally 


sacrificed  his  principles 

the  sword  ;  and  both  fell  by  the  sword.  Hannibal 
showiu<^  to  his  soldiers  from  the  peaks  of  the  Alps, 
the  plains  of  Italy,  and  overthrowing  mighty 
armies  at  Thrasymene  and  Cannae,  carried  his 
standards  to  the  gates  of  Kome.  But  the  tide  of 
ao-rn-essive  war,  in  its  terrible  revulsion,  and  by  a 
law  of  reaction  which  never  fails,  rolled  back 
again,  and  swept  away  his  city  and  nation.  Na- 
poleon too,  the  conqueror,  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of 
Europe,  carried  the  eagles  of  his  legions  to  the 
gates  of  Moscow ;  but  they  had  no  power  to  go 
beyond  that  barrier  of  fire.  The  sea  ot  proud  and 
oppressive  violence,  rolling  back,  not  only  over- 
whelmed his  nation,  but  dashed  their  ruined  leader 
on  the  rocks  of  St.  Helena.  And  this  is  the  great 
lesson  which  history  teaches.  What  is  gained  by 
the  violence  of  the  sword,  is  lost  again  ;  but  what 
is  gained  by  truth  and  love,  is  gained  forever. 

Tlie  ninht  is  favourable  to  reflection ;  and  such 
thoughts  passed  through  my  mind,  as  I  travelled 
through  the  mountains  of  Savoy  under  the  light  of 
the  st'ars.  At  midnight  we  arrived  at  Chamberri 
Through  the  region  of  that  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, I  believe  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides,  that 
Hannibal  made  his  way  into  Italy.  This  is  an  old 
city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  capitol 
of  Savoy.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Xavier  Le  Mais- 
tre,  the  author  of  the  Leper  of  Aost  and  other 
popular  writings ;  and  Rousseau,  whose  genius  took 
its  hue  in  part  from  the  wild  scenes  of  nature,  re- 
sided for  a  long  time  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  mountains,  which  rear  their  heads 
around  it.  It  has  its  manufactures,  its  public  lib- 
rary and  college ;  but  its  objects  of  interest  are  not 
such  as  to  detain  the  stranger  in  it  for  a  long  time. 

(To  be  cODtinucdO 


oives  unto  us  what  we  stand  in  need  of." 

Many  were  nearly  and  sweetly  united  to  one 
another  in  the  covenant  of  life  and  peace,  at  that 
period  of  our  Society,  and  were  favoured  with 
true  discerning,  so  as  to  be  qualified  under  the 
fresh  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  each  other  in  the  work  to  which  the 
Lord  called  them.  It  was  their  meat  and  drink  to 
be  employed  by  their  divine  Master  in  gathering 
souls  to  Him  by  the  gospel  net,  to  see  the  growth 
of  the  visited  in  the  blessed  Truth  in  the  humility 
and  devotedness  of  the  Lord's  children,  and  the 
cause  and  kingdom  of  their  Redeemer  spreading 
among  men.  They  loved  and  sympathized  with 
one  another,  as  members  of  the  same  household  of 
faith,  and  rejoiced  in  their  prosperity  in  the  courts 
of  our  God.  Dedication  unreservedly  to  the  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism  will  continue  to 
yield  the  same  fruits. 

In  her  twenty-fourth  year,  being  out  on  a  reli- 
gious visit  at  Buckingham,  Eleventh  mo.,  1797,  she 
says :  "  Sometimes,  after  a  meeting  of  more  than 
two  hours,  the  people  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
withdraw,  saying  meeting  is  not  over ;  and  they 
often  wish  for  another ;  but  we  seldom  find  this 
required  of  us,  and  are  generally  glad  when,through 
adorable  mercy,  our  lives  are  given  to  us  for  a  prey, 
so  that  we  can  escape  with  them  to  the  next  place, 
come  under  renewed  baptism  for  what  is  to 
come.  Many  of  the  roads  we  travel  are  very  bad ; 
not  much  used  except  by  farmers.  The  other  day 
I  went  with  some  Friends  to  seek  a  place  in  a  large 
village  for  a  meeting,  and  was  so  frightened  at  the 
road,  that  I  was  obliged,  as  I  thought,  to  alight 
from  my  horse,  giving  a  friend  the  trouble  of  get- 
ting me  over  a  sad,  miry  place,  as  well  as  my 
horse,  and  then  lifting  me  up  again ;  I  confess  I 


..lird  mo.  5th.  "We  went  to  attend  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  Worcester,  and  \sere  unexpectedly 
detained  from  this  place  about  five  weeks,  passing  ; 
through  much  probation,  having  public  meetings,  &c. 
Since  our  return  we  have  had  more  than  a  hundred 
opportunities  in  families,  and  attended  many  meet- 
ings, but  have  not  appointed  any,  yet  feel  bound 
in  spirit,  and  cannot  rightly  make  our  escape.     I 
am  ready  to  conclude  at  times  1  have  many  deaths 
to  die,  before  the  Divine  will  is  wrought  out  iw  me; 
peradventure  in  the  progressive  advancement  of  this 
painful  yet  necessary  work,  it  is  that  this  Divine 
will  may  be   wrought  out  by  us  and  through  us. 
Well,  Divine  aid  is  the  alone  sufficiency  ;  where 
else  can  we  centre?  unto  whom  shall  we  go?     He 
hath  the  words  of  eternal  life,  even  he  who  speaks 
in   rityhteousness,  and   oh,   precious  annexed  lan- 
gua.T°_' mighty  to  save.'     He  hath,  even  to  my 
souf  many  a  time  proved  himself  omnipotent,  foi 
which  hath  my  mind  been  bowed  in  reverent  sub- 
mission ;  in  the  moment  of  extremity  he  hath  beer 
my  deliverer.     Yesterday  was  a  time  of  uncom 
mon  exercise.     I  had  been  silent  at  several  meet- 
ings and  two  burials,  save  a  short  testimony  in  om 
of1;hem,  and  felt  on  going  to  meeting  agam,  poor, 
and  empty,  without  any  expectation  of  being  qua 
lified  to  minister  to  others ;  but  whilst '  I  was  mus- 
ing, the  fire  burned  ;'  then  spake  I  what  flowed  un 
premeditated,  not  only  in  testimony,  but  supplica 
tion;  but  oh,  between  meetings,  the  suffering  wa 
unutterable,  save  in  mental  groans  to  Him  who,  . 
believed,  existed,  who  knows  all  hearts.     Thus  . 
lay  on  the  bed  most  of  the  time,  till  we  must  g. 
attain,  not  knowing  that  He  who  hideth  himself  ii 
vsusdom,  would  be  pleased  to  put  a  new  song  inb 
my  heart,  and  command  the  utterance  thereof  i: 
words,  as  was  afterwards  the  case,  both  in  meeting 
and  in  a  family  in  the  evening ;  then  I  said,  it  i 
o-rvod  to  trust  in  the  Lord." 

While  absent  from  Birmingham,  attending  meel 


Sarai  [lynes]  Griilib. 
It  would  appear  from  her  letters,  that  she  paid 
a  short  visit  in  England,  in  the  year  1795,  and 
removed  from  Ireland  to  reside  there,  in  1797,  and 
became  a  member  of  one  of  the  Monthly  Meetings 
in  London.     Fifth  mo.   14th,  1797,  at  Liverpool, 
she  says  :  "  We  got  well  here,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
last  night ;  were  thirty-six  hours   at   sea.     I  was 
very  ill  the  first  day  so  that  I  went  to  bed,  and 
staid  till  within  a  few  hours  of  landing ;  not  find- 
ing staying  on  deck  would  do,  as  I  have  known  it 
before;  however   I   was  better  than  some  others, 
almost  continually  thinking  of  my  dear  friends  in 
Ireland ;  sleeping   or    waking,   some   of   you   are 
nearly  constantly  with  me.     I  must  labour  after 
depth  of  spirit,  that  so  the  will  of  njy   AU-wiso 
Creator  may  be   known,  and   ability  felt  to  obey 
I  feel  a  very  poor  creature  indeed,  at  present;  my 
help  must  be  alone  in  him  who  is  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting."     In  the  Eighth  month,  she  obtain- 
ed a  certificate  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  visit 
families  within  its  limits,  and  some  meetings  in  the 
northern  counties.    Thomas  Scattergood  being  tLen 
in  that  city,   showed   his  fatherly  sympathy  with 
her,  charging  her  to  keep  to  her   gift,  let  it  turn 
what  way  it  would.     She  says  :  "  My  heart  was 
abundantly  humbled  under  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
care  and  wonderful  kindness  of  Israel's  Shepherd. 
I  met  with  this  dear  exercised  man  again,  on  First- 
day,  at  Tottenham,  where  he  made  way  for  my 
relief  in  meeting,  and  took  very  kind  notice  of  me 
afterwards ;  got   me   t( 
Home's,  and  in  a  religious  opportumt 
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of  my  courage."     Bir-mingham,  Twelfth  mo.  the    Monthly  Meeting  there,  she  had  to  go 
,  "I  have  had  a  deal  of  travelling  and  many  Wolverhamptoii  markc  ,  and   speak  to  the  peop 


most  .,  ^, 

12th,  "  I  have  had  a  deal  of  travelling 
meetings  in  very  foul  weather ;  I  have  been  wet 
through  several  times,  and  for  some  miles  the  snow 
was  so  heavy  I  could  hardly  see,  it  coming  so  thick 
in  my  face.  That  day  we  rode  from  Eatington,  in 
Warwickshire,  to  Warwick,  ten  miles,  to  a  ten 
o'clock  meeting,  and  had  another  in  the  evening 
with  the  people,  who  do  not  profess  with  us,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,  was 
large,  and  in  a  good  degree  divinely  favoured,  a: 
was  another  the  next  evening  at  Coventry.  Blessed 
forever  be  that  Power  that  doth  all  things  right ' 
Our  journey  to  Coventry  was  almost  dangerous, 
but  we  were  not  easy  to  stay  at  Warwick.  A 
friend  who  accompanied  us,  cut  the  snow  several 
times  out  of  the  horses'  feet  with  a  knife,  or  they 
miuht  have  fallen.  We  got  to  the  place,  coming 
through  a  deal  of  water,  irom  the  great  rain  that 
followed  the  snow ;  sometimes  we  could  see  nothing, 
for  a  long  way  before  us,  but  water.  However,  we 
3  been  mercifully  preserved  from  accidents  or 
cold,  very  much.  Here  I  feel  still  bound,  dthough 
I  have  sat  some  distressing  meetings  in  silence,  or 
nearly  so,  and  in  others  have  been  a  little  enlarged 
in  the  gift  mercifiilly  vouchsafed  ;  have  also  sat  in 
fourteen  families.  What  I  have  done  has  been 
through  inexpressible  pain,  and  in  one  instance 
particularly,  when  I  had  to  tell  a  young  woman 
who  appears  in  meetings,  that  hers  was  afoating 

7?iii,istry,  and  the   Lord   would   have  none  such. 

wi'th   him  to  Thomas;  Oh,  I  could  not  help  it,  let  the  consequence  be  as 
spoke  of  it  might ;  the  word  was  like   a  sword   in  my  soul 


of  the  dealings  of  the  Most  High  with  him,  in  |  till  I  gave  up. 


I  remembered  I  could  not  choose 


in  two  places,  also  to  a  large  number  of  those  term 
ed  gentlemen,  who  dined  at  an  inn ;  and  also  ha 
meeting  there  in  the  evening.  At  this  place  shl 
says  :  "  Many  hearts  were  tendered,  and  we  wei 
sensible  of  much  holy  aid  to  fulfil  all  the  appre 
hended  will,  yet  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  my  spin 
as  it  were,  was  again  in  the  deeps ;  but  this  eves 
ing  I  am  quiet,  and  seem  bravely,  notwithstandiu 
all." 

One  of  her  companions,  J.  Burlingham,  wrol 
this  account  of  the  visit  at  this  place  :  "  Yesterda 
is,  I  hope,  not  to  be  forgotten  by  us  their  compi 
nions,  and,  I  trust,  many,  many  more.  Thou  may 
remember  I  told  thee  S.  L.  had  spoiled  my  night 
rest.  I  may  say  it  was  a  very  great  trial  to  m 
and  not  the  less  so,  from  seeing  S.  L.  m  such  a  dij 
tressed,  low  spot,  which  more  or  less  continued,  uii 
til  within  a  little  distance  of  Wolverhampton,  bl 
neither  saw  nor  spoke  to  any  Friend  there,  exce 
(hose  at  our  quarters.  On  inquiry  we  were  to 
the  most  suitable  place  to  speak  would  be  fromtl 
upper  window  of  the  inn,  but  that  not  feeling  rig 
to  S  L.,  we  left  her  to  take  the  helm.  She  sa 
to  A.  Baker,  '  Do  thou  take  R.  B.'s  arm ;  I  w 
take  J.  B.'s,'  so  she  led  the  way  into  the  marb 
After  making  a  short  stand,  she  began  to  addrt 
those  around  her,  and  had  not  spoken  many  se 
tences,  when  divers  shed  tears,  struck  dumb  as 
were,  with  amazement;  indeed  the  power  was 
great  and  so  evidently  felt,  that  fear  was  taki 
from  me.  After  a  very  solemn,  but  short  opp. 
tunity,  having  hold  of  my  arm,  she  went  more  u 
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the  centre  of  the  market,  which  is  a  very  large  one 
and  seeing  a  butcher's  block,  without"asking  any 
questions  to  whom  it  belonged,  she  and°Ann 
mounted  it,  my  brother  and  self  standing  on  each 
side.  A  large  audience  collecting  immediately,  she 
addressed  them  for  about  an  hour,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion, I  believe,  of  most  that  could  hear  her.  When 
she  got  down,  great  was  the  anxiety  of  many  to 
shake  hands  with  her,  which  numbers  did,  and  also 
expressed  their  thankfulness. 

"  By  this  time  the  farmers,  many  of  them,  were 
gone,  and  going  to  dinner ;  we  therefore  went  to 
the  inn,  the  people  making  way  for  us  to  pass 
respectfully.  When  there,  S.  L.  did  not  seem  quite 
easy  in  thus  missing  the  farmers,  but  understand- 
ing a  number  were  dining  at  the  ordinary,  she  con- 
cluded to  offer  herself  to  them  as  soon  as  they  had 
dined.  My  brother  went  and  asked  them  the  ques- 
tion;   the  chairman  immediately  replied,  they  or 


he  had  no  objection.  My  brother  and  myself"  ac 
companied  S.  L.  and  A.  B.  into  the  room.  We 
were  asked  to  go  up  to  the  top,  but  S.  L.  declined 
and  sat  down  at  the  bottom.  During  a  space  of 
about  ten  minutes'  silence,  divers  interruptions  took 
place  by  people  coming  in.  If  I  may  give  a  de- 
scription of  S.  L.'s  engagement  at  that  time, 
agreeably  to  my  own  feelings,  I  must  say  that  her 
elegance  of  language,  pertinent  matter,  persuasive 
energy,  and  above  all,  the  crowning  authority  and 
power,  I  think  I  never  witnessed  exceeded,  if 
equalled.  When  she  had  done,  she  immediately 
began  to  withdraw,  when  the  company,  every  man, 
rose  from  his  seat,  though  .silently,  yet  most  respect- 
fiilly ;  they  showed  at  the  same  time,  good  manners, 
and  also  assent  to  what  they  had  heard.  On  in- 
1  quiry,  we  found  the  company  she  had  been  ad- 
dressing was  composed  of  gentlemen  farmers,  seve- 
ral attorneys,  and  one  clergyman ;  the  latter  had 
:  heard  her  in  the  market ;  the  chairman,  we  appre- 
hend, was  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county.  So  wo 
i  see  how  her  language  was  suited  to  the  company, 
and  she  knew  nothing  until  afterwards  as  to  who 
they  were."  She  had  also  a  favoured  meeting  in 
the  Methodist  meeting-house,  two  thousand  people 
being  thought  within  the  walls ;  and  many  hun- 
dreds could  not  get  in. 

She  returned  to  London,  and  attended  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  of  which  she  says :  "  I  believe  the  Lord 
Almighty  hath  so  far  bowed  the  heavens,  and  come 
down  amongst  us,  as  that  he  hath  again  evinced 
that  this  people  he  hath  formed  for  himself,  and 
still  designs  they  should  peculiarly  show  forth  his 
praise.  May  the  present  visitation  of  Divine  love 
accepted  by  us  as  a  people ;  for  if  we,  as  it  were 
hold  our  peace,  the  stones  of  the  street  will  cry  out; 
seeing  that  in  the  most  expressive  language,  that  of 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  life  of  man,  God  Almighty 
will  be  glorified.  All  the  American  Friends,  now 
in  England,  are  here,  and  have  exercised  their 
§ifts.  Yesterday  afternoon  we  did  no  business,  for 
iiany  were  engaged  in  exhortation  or  supplication, 
imongst  whom  was  W.  Savery,  who  came  to  visit  us." 
l-Vriting  from  Nottingham,  Seventh  mo.  14th,  1798, 
mentions  that  since  leaving  London,  she  had 
o  go  to  many  market-places,  to  speak  to  the  peo- 
)le,  as  well  as  having  very  large  meetings  in-doors, 
nost  of  which  were  seasons  of  enlargement  and  of 
;ome  relief.  Sometimes  in  the  market-places,  great 
ipenness  was  among  people,  and  at  others  very 
ittle.  At  Leicester,  a  great  town,  while  she  was 
peaking  in  the  market,  the  people  were  very  quiet, 
ind  some  in  tears,  one  of  the  mayor's  officers  or- 
lered  her  to  desist ;  and  presently  two  more  came 
a  furious  manner  through  the  crowd  that  stood 
ound,  evidently  intending  to  pull,  her  down  from 
'here  she  stood  j  but  looking  at  them,  their  coun- 
Jnances  fell,  and  they  appeared  to  have  no  power  in  a  hidden 


to  touch  her.  As  the  mayor  had  given  them  an 
order,  she  informed  the  people  of  it,  and  commend- 
ed them  to  their  inward  teacher,  Christ  Jesus,  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  opportunity  would 
have  its  use,  and  that  she  felt  clear  in  the  sight  of 
the  Most  High.  Many  of  them  appeared  to  be 
grieved  at  the  disturbance  given  to  her,  and  some 
said,  had  it  been  a  mountebank  who  stood  there, 
he  would  have  been  suffered  to  proceed,  but  that 
which  drew  their  attention  to  God,  was  prohibited. 
She  retired  to  her  chamber  at  a  friend's  house, 
after  the  bustle,  and  remarks  :  "  Oh,  the  sweet 
tranquillity  that  filled  my  mind  !  I  thought  it  a 
foretaste  of  that  glorious  rest  prepared  for  the  chil- 
dren of  God  in  his  eternal  kingdom." 

Next  day  being  First-day,  the  meetings  were 
crowded  by  persons  from  town  and  country,  and 
some  who  are  seldom  seen  at  such  opportunities. 
The  Lord  manifested  his  presence  in  both,  giving 
authority  in  the  awfiil  line  of  the  ministry  ;  but  not 
feeling  released,  a  large  meeting  was  held  the  next 
evening  in  an  assembly-room,  in  which  S.  L.  thought 
it  might  be  said  Truth  reigned,  for  which  th'eir 
minds  were  humbly  grateful.  After  visiting  the 
following  day  two  jails  and  an  infirmarj',  they  got 
the  evening  to  Castle  Donnington,  the  abode  of 
that  experienced  minister,  Ruth  Follows ;  and  at- 
tended their  meeting  the  succeeding  day,  where 
there  was  a  marriage,  and  the  meeting-house  full 
of  people ;  and  truly  comfortable  it  was  to  them, 
to  sit  with  and  minister  to  a  large  gathering  of 
solid  people. 

Sunderland,  Eleventh  mo.  3d,  1798.  "At  New 
Castle,  we  had  to  surmount  much  difficulty  in  the 
path  cast  up  for  us,  as  it  appeared  necessary  we 
should  not  only  have  very  large  meetings,  but  go 
into  the  markets;  in  all  we  had  cause  to  say: 
'  What  ailed  thee,  oh,  thou  sea,  that  thou  fleddest,' 
&c.  A.  K  being  ill,  I  had  to  go  without  a  female, 
and  obtained  relief.  Nextday  I  wrote  thus  :  'Had 
on  my  bed  to  scrutinize  concerning  the  engagements, 
and  desire  all  in  me  might  be  done  away  that 
breathed  anything  out  of  the  will  of  the  Father, 
and  that  he  would  be  with  me  in  future.  Oh, 
Lord,  thou  only  knowest  how  my  soul  partook  of 
the  wormwood  and  the  gall  yesterday,  in  endea- 
vouring to  move  in  the  line  of  apprehended  duty 
in  thy  sight.  Thou  wast  graciously  pleased  to 
support  me  in  it,  and  bring  me  through  it ;  for  this 
and  all  thy  dealings  with  me  to  this  day,  my  soul 
blesses  thy  holy  name.'  In  the  street,  a  man  spoke 
roughly  to  me,  and  bade  me  begone ;  that  that 
was  the  place  to  sell,  not  to  hear  my  nonsense.  I 
stood  till  I  felt  the  power,  and  then  replied,  he  ?m/st 
be  serious  one  day  or  other,  and  that  was  also  tl 
place  to  clear  my  conscience,  the  Lord  God  having 
laid  it  on  me.  He  said  no  more  that  I  heard  of 
and  the  people  behaved  well." 

Writing  to  a  friend  from  Warkworth,  Twelfth 
mo.  2d,  she  says  :  "  Dost  thou  continue  the 
as  when  we  were  personally  together,  sui 
both  in  mind  and  body,  and  supposing  thou  makest 
little  or  no  progress,  after  all,  in  the  Divine  life — that 
thou  art  not  advanced  in  the  experience  of  so  dying 
to  thyself,  as  to  live  to  Him  who  died  for  us  ?  If 
so,  my  mind  can,  even  this  moment,  sympathize  a 
ttle  with  thine,  for  it  is  a  discouraging  apprehen- 
sion; yet  is  it  not  possible  to  be  groundless '/  Blay 
not  think  ourselves  worse  than  God  sees  us,  as 
well  as  better  ?  Therefore,  my  affectionate  coun- 
sel to  thee  is,  to  dwell  as  little  as  possible  on  the 
past,  and  endeavour  to  take  courage  ;  thanking 
Him  from  whom  all  our  blessings  flow,  for  his  un- 
speakable gift ;  even  seeing  thou  hast  a  measure 
of  that  which  was  his  tried  apostle's  sufficiency 
Thou  knowest  it  pleases  Divine  good 


we  then  more  to  look  after   than  huni))le  submis- 
sion to  his  holy  will  in  doing  or  suffering '.'     I  will 
proceed  to  say  how  we  have  got  on.     1  think  my 
last  words  were,  '  going  to  Holy  Isle ;'  accordingly 
we  made  for  it  that  night ;  it  not  being  very  acces- 
sible except  when  the  tide  is  out,  wc  had  to  wait 
an  hour  after  riding  eight  miles  in  high  wind  and 
hail,  that  almost  cut  our  faces;  it  was  about  six 
o'clock  when  it  was  thought  safe  to  cross  over  on 
the  sands,  three  miles.     We  had  two  guides,  one 
a  chaise  driver,  who  had  been  often  there,  and  an- 
other a  fisherman  of  the  island  ;  but  although  they 
went  first,  if  I  had  not  believed  we  were  in  the  way 
of  our  duty,  I  should   have  been  in  a  most  sad 
fright,  for  all  before  us  was  in   appearance,  sea  ; 
and  after  a  while  we  got  into  deep  water,  nearly 
up  to  our  horses's  bellies.     I  was  in  perturbation ; 
much  so  that  I  could  with  difficulty  proceed,  and 
was  my  A.  B. ;  but  I  was  almost  in  hysterics,  my 
spirits  were  so  affected.     It  was  no  light  matter  to 
have  two  heads  of  families,  two  young  men — one 
expecting  soon  to  be  married,  besides  Ann  and  my- 
self, in  what  I  thought  danger  of  losing  our  lives, 
and   all   on  my  concern.     We  got  safe  over,  and 
had  two  meetings  next  day,  so  as  to  liberate  us 
the  next  morning  when  the  tide  suiting,   and  by 
day-light  we  got  very  well  to  the  other  side  again." 
The  danger  to  which  those  dear  friends  were  ex- 
posed, and  their  efforts  to   accomplish  their  reli- 
gious duties,  show  their  devotion  and  faithfulness 
to  their  Lord   and  Master.     It  reminds  us  of  the 
perils  to  which  the  first  members  of  the   Society 
were  subjected,  and  their  undaunted  zeal  in  pub- 
lishing the  truths  of  the  gospel,  as  unfolded  to  their 
minds  by  the  Head  of  the  church.     Spiritual  gifts 
differ  according  to  the  will  of  the  great  Giver,  but 
where  the  recipients  are  entirely  given  up  to  his 
direction  and  guidance,  they  will  feel  that  their 
occupancy  is  to  be  paramount  to  everything  else. 
To  them  they  are  of  unspeakable  value  in  the 
progress  of  their  salvation,  by  which  their  heavenly 
Father  is  glorified,  sinners  are  warned  and  invited 
to  come  to  Christ,  and  those  who  have  already  re- 
ceived  Him   into   their   hearts,    are   cheered   and 
strengthened  to  pursue  with  alacrity  their  heavenly 
journey.     All  keeping  their  places  in  the  Truth,  a 
ly  harmony  and  unity  are  witnessed  among  the 
members  of  the  body,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  the  sweet  reward  granted   them,  from 
time  to  time,  by  their  blessed  Keeper  and  Teacher. 


Curious  Facts. — Captain  Beaufort  saw,  near 
Smyrna,  in  1841,  a  cloud  of  locusts  forty-six  miles 
long  and  three  hundred  yards  deep,  containing, 
as  he  calculated,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  billions. 

Leweuhoeek  reckoned  17,000  divisions  in  the  cor- 
nea (outer  coat  of  the  eye)  of  a  butterfly,  each  one 
of  which  he  thought  possessed  a  crystalline  lens. 
Spiders,  &c.,  are  similarly  provided  for. 

Spiders  have  four  paps  for  spinning  their  threads, 
each  pap  having  a  thousand  holes,  and  the  fine  web 
itself  the  union  of  4,000  threads.  No  spider  spins 
more  than  four  webs,  and  when  the  fourth  is  des- 
troyed they  seize  on  the  webs  of  others. 

Mole-hills  are  curiously  formed  by  an  outer  arch 
impervious  to  rain,  and  an  internal  platform  with 
drains,  and  covered  ways  on  which  the  pair  and 
young  reside.     The  moles  live  on  worms  and  roots, 

d  bury  themselves  in  any  soil  in  a  few  minutes. 

Few  insects  live  more  than  a  year  in  their  perfect 
state.  Their  first  state  is  the  egg,  than  the  cater- 
pillar, then  the  chrysalis  or  pupa,  and  finally  the 
procreative  form.  But  in  these  changes  there  are 
ufinite  degrees  and  varieties  of  transition,  allof 
which  constitute  the  pleasing  and  very  instructive 
to  work  I  study  of  Entomology. 


way,  in  refining  us  for  himself.     Have       Every  pound  of  cochineal  contains  70,000  insects 
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boiled    to  death;  and  from  600,000  to  700,000  JBay,  tLese  were  trained  not  to  attack,  but  to  tm- 
r,nnT,r!«  nrP,  annualW  brought  to  Europe  for  scarlet  barrass.     Tbey  ran  in  circles  round  tbe  bear,  and 


pounds  are  annually  broug. 
and  crimson  dyes. 


bey 
when  pursued,  -ffould  keep  abead  witb  regulated 
gait,  tbeir  comrades  effecting  a  diversion  at  tbe 
critical  moment  by  a  nip  at  ber  bind  quarters, 
Tbis  was  done  so  systematically,  and  with  so  little 
seemino-  excitement  as  to  strike  every  one  on  board 
I  have  seen  bear-dogs  elsewhere  that  bad  been 
drilled  to  relieve  each  other  in  tbe  tnelie,  and  avoid 
tbe  direct  assault ;  but  here  two  dogs,  without  even 
a  demonstration  of  attack,  would  put  themselves 
before  the  path  of  the  animal,  and,  retreating  right 
and  left,  lead  him  into  a  profitless  pursuit  that 
checked  his  advance  completely.  The  poor  animal 
was  still  backing  out  yet  still  fighting,  carrying 
ber  5tb,"  be  writes  :  "  W  e  are  nearly  out  of  fresh  I  along  her  wounded  cub,  embarrassed  by  the  dogs 
meat  again,  one  rabbit  and  three  dncks  being  our  I  yet  gammg  distance  from  the  brig,  when  Hans  and 
'  We  have  been  on  short  allowance  ior 


For  "Iho  Priend." 

The  ^'bite  Bear. 

(Concluded  from  page  302.) 

Laroe  supplies  of  fresh  meat  seem  to  be  indis- 
penable  to  the  healthful  existence  of  sojourners  in 
these  high  northern  latitudes— hence  tbe  frequent 
reference  to  the  subject  in  Dr.  Kane's  narrative 
If  abundantly  supplied  with  it,  the  men  could  en- 
dure almost  incredible  fatigue  and  exposure  to 
cold,  and  when  prostrated  by  scurvy,  it  was  the 
great  restorative  to  health.  Under  date  of  "  Octo- 
ber 5tb,"  he  writes  :  "  \Te 


have — tbe 


sum  tota 

several  days.  What  vegetab 
dried  apples  and  peaches,  and  pickled  cabbage- 
have  lost  much  of  their  anti-scorbutic  virtue  by 
constant  use.  Our  spices  are  all  gone.  Except 
four  small  bottles  of  horse-radish,  our  caite  is  com- 
prised in  three  lines- bread,  beef,  pork.  I  must 
be  off  after  these  Esquimaux.  They  certainly  have 
meat,  and  wherever  tbey  have  gone,  we  can  follow. 
Once  upon  their  trail,  our  hungry  instincts  will  not 
ritk  being  bafBcd."         *  *  *       ,   ' 

"  October  7th.— Lively  sensation,  as  tbey  say, 
in  the  land  of  olives  and  champagne.     Nannook, 
nannook  '.—A  bear,  a  bear  !     Hans  and  Morton 
in  a  breath !     To  the  scandal  of  our  domestic  regu 
lations,   the  guns  were  all  impracticable.     Wbli 
the  men  were  loading  and  capping  anew,  I  seized 
my  pillow  companion  six-shooter,  and  ran  on  deck. 
A  medium  sized  bear,  with  a  four  mouths'  cub,  was 
in  active  warfare  with  our  dogs.     They  were  hang- 
ing on  her  skirts,  and  she,  with  wonderful  alert- 
ness, was  picking  out  one  victim  after  another, 
snatching  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  fling- 
ing him,  many  feet  or  rather  yards  by  a  barely 
perceptible  movement  of  her  head.     Toodla,  our 
master  dog,  was  already  hars  de  ccmlat ;  be  had 
been  tossed  twice.     Jenny,  just  as  I  emerged  from 
the  hatch,  was  making  an  extraordinary  somerset 
of  some  eight  fathoms,  and  alighted  senseless.  Old 
Whitey,  stanch  but  not  bear-wise,  had  been  the 
first  in  the  battle :  he  was  yelping  in  helplessness 
on  the  snow.     It  seemed  as  if  the  controversy  was 
adjourned:  and  Nannook  evidently  thought  so; 
for  she  turned  off  to  our  beef-barrels,  and  began, 
in  the  most  unconcerned  manner,  to  turn  them  over 
and  nose  out  their  fatness.     She  was  apparently  as 
devoid  of  fear  as  any  of  the  bears  in  the  stories  of 
old  Barentz,   and    the    Spitzbergen  voyagers.     I 
lodged  a  pistol  ball  in  the  side  of  the  cub.     At 
once  tbe  mother  placed  her  httle  one  between  her 
•  hind-legs,  and,  shoving  it  along,  made  ber  way  be- 
hind the  beef-house.     Mr.  Oblsen  wounded  her,  as 
she  went,  with  my  Webster  rifle  ;  but  she  scarcely 
noticed  it.     She  tore  down  by  single  efibrts  of  her 
forearms,  the  barrels  of  frozen  beef,  which  made 
the  triple   walls   of  the   storehouse,   mounted  the 
rubbish,  and,  snatching  up  a  half  barrel  of  herrings, 
carried  it  down  by  her  teeth,  and  was  making  ofl'. 
It  was  time  to  close,  I  thought.     Going  up  within 
half  pistol  range,  I  gave   her  six  buck  shot.     She 
dropped, but  instantly  rose,  and,  getting  her  cub  into 
its  former  position,  moved  off  once  more.  This  time 
she  would  really  have  escaped,  but  for  the  admira- 
ble tactics  of  our  new  recruits  from  the  Esquimaux 
The  dogs  of  Smith's    Sound    are   educated   more 
thoroughly  than  any  of  tbeir  more  southern  bre- 
thren.    Next  to  the  walrus,  the  bear  is  the  staple 
diet  to  the  north,  and,  except  the  fox,  supplies  the 
most  important  element  of  the  wardrobe.     Unlike 
the  dogs  we   had  brought  with  us   from  Baflin 


myself  thrl;w  in  the  odds  in  the  shape  of  a  couple 
of  rifle-balls.  She  staggered  in  front  of  her  youn 
one,  faced  us  in  death  bke  defiance,  and  only  sank 
when  pierced  by  six  more  bullets."       *       * 

The  little  cubislarger  than  the  adjective  impl 
She  was  taller  than  a  dog,  and  weighs  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  pounds.  Like  Morton's  bear  in 
Kennedy's  Channel,  she  sprang  upon  the  corpse  of 
her  mother,  and  raised  a  wolul  lamentation  over  h 
her  wounds."  *  *  *  "  Strange  to  say,  in 
spite  of  the  powerful  flings  which  they  were  sub- 
jected to  in  tbe  fight,  not  a  dog  suffers  seriously. 
I  expected,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  hugging 
propensity  of  the  plantigrades,  that  the  animal 
would  rear,  or  at  least  use  her  forearm;  but  she 
invariably  seized  the  dogs  with  ber  teeth,  and,  af- 
ter disposing  of  them  for  the  time,  abstained  from 
following  up  the  advantage.  The  Esquimaux 
assert  that  this  is  the  habit  of  the  hunted  bear. 
One  of  our  Smith's  Sound  dogs,  '  Jack,'  made  no 
struggle  when  he  was  seized,  but  was  flung,  with 
all  his  muscles  relaxed,  I  hardly  dare  to  say  boTi 
far :  the  next  instant  he  rose  and  renewed  the  at 
tack.  The  Escjuimaux  both  of  Proven  and  of 
this  country  say,  that  the  dogs  soon  learn  this 
'possum  playing  habit.     Jack  was  an  old  bear- 


walrus,  they  were  always  interesting,  because  cha- 
racteristic of  this  rude  people. 

"  Tbe  dogs  are  carefully  trained  not  to  engage 
in  contest  with  the  bear,  but  to  retard  his  flight. 
While  one  engrosses  his  attention  abead,  a  second 
attacks  him  in  the  rear ;  and,  always  alert,  and 
each  protecting  the  other,  it  rarely  happens  that 
they  are  seriously  injured,  or  that  they  fail  to  de- 
lay the  animal  until  the  hunters  come  up. 

"  Let  us  suppose  a  bear  scented  out  at  the  base 
of  an  ice-berg.  The  Esquimaux  examines  the  track 
with  sagacious  care,  to  determine  its  age  and  direc- 
tion, and  the  speed  with  which  the  animal  was 
moving  when  he  passed  along.  The  dogs  are  set 
upon  the  trail,  and  the  hunter  courses  over  the  ice 
at  their  side  in  silence.  As  he  turns  the  angle  ol 
the  berg,  bis  game  is  in  view  before  him,  stalking 
probably  along  with  cjuiet  march,  sometimes  snufling 
the  air  suspiciously,  but  making,  nevertheless,  foi 
a  nest  of  broken  hummocks.  The  dogs  spring  for- 
ward, opening  in  a  wild  wolfish  yell,  the  drivei 
shrieking  '  Nannook  !  Nannook !'  and  all  straining 
every  nerve  in  pursuit.  The  bear  rises  on  his 
haunches,  inspects  bis  pursuers,  and  starts 
full  speed.     The  hunter,  as  he  runs,  leaning  ove: 

I    1,;,,     r,l^;i™.-.        ^r^'-,r,^^     *liQ     +VQn 


"  The  bear  seems  to  be  more  ferocious  as  he  in- 
creases his  latitude,  or  more  probably  as  he  recedes 
from  the  hunting  fields.  At  Oominak,  last  winter, 
an  Esquimaux  and  his  son  were  nearly  killed  by  a 
bear  that  had  housed  himself  in  an  ice-berg.  They 
attacked  him  with  the  lance,  but  he  turned  on 
them,  and  worsted  them  badly,  before  making  his 
escape.  But  the  continued  pursuit  of  man  seems 
to  have  already  exerted  a  modifying  influence  upon 
the  ursine  character  in  South  Greenland  ;  at  all 
events,  the  bears  there  never  attack,  and  even  in 
self-defence  seldom  inflict  injury  upon  the  hunter. 
Many  instances  have  occurred  where  they  have 
defended  themselves,  and  even  charged  after  being 
wounded,  but  in  none  of  them  was  life  lost.  1 
have  myself  shot  as  many  as  a  dozen  bears  near  at 
hand,  and  never  but  once  received  a  charge  in 
return." 

The  next  season,  Dr.  Kane  acconipaniect  some 
of  his  Esquimaux  friends  in  a  hunting  expedition 
to  the  north.  He  was  extremely  anxious  to  make 
further  explorations  in  that  direction,  and  his  own 
means  of  travelling  being  exhausted,  this  appeared 
to  be  the  only  resource  left.  It  did  not,  however, 
answer  the  expectations  he  had  formed  as  to  its  re- 
sults, for  the  Esquimaux  cared  for  nothing  but  the 
bears,  and  they,  unfortunately  for  the  doctor,  were 
not  found  far  in  the  direction  in  which  he  mon 
especially  wished  to  penetrate.  While  on  tbis  ex 
pedition,  he  remarks  :  "  Our  whole  journey  has 
been  an  almost  unbroken  and  scarcely  varied  series 
of  bear-hunts.  They  bad  lost  for  me  the  attraC' 
tions  of  novelty ;  but,  like  the  contests  with  the 


eizes  the  traces  of  a  couple  of  his  dogs 

and  liberates  thtm  from  their  burden.     It  is  tb 

work  of  a  minute ;  for  the  motion  is  not  checked 

and  the  remaining  dogs  rush  on  with  apparen 

ease.     Now  pressed  more  severely,  the  bear  make 

for  an  ice-berg,  and  stands  at  bay,  while  his  tw 

foremost  pursuers  halt  at  a  short  distance,  am 

cjuietly    await   the    arrival   of   tbe   hunter.      A' 

tbis  moment  the  whole  pack  are  liberated  ;  th 

hunter  grasps  his  lance,  and  tumbling  through  th 

snow  and  ice,  prepares  for  the  encounter.     If  ther 

be  two  hunters,  the  bear  is  killed  easily ;  for  on 

makes  a  feint  of  thrusting  a  spear  at  the  right  sidi 

and,  as  the  animal  turns  with  his  arms  toward  th 

threatened  attack,  the  left  is  unprotected,  and  ri 

ceives  the  death-wound.     But  if  there  be  only  oi 

hunter,  he  does  not  hesitate.     Grasping  the  lane 

firmly  in  his  hands,  he  provokes  the  animal  to  pu 

sue  him  by  moving  rapidly  across  its  path,  ac 

then  running  as  if  to  escape.     But  hardly  is  i 

long  unwieldy  body  extended  for  the  solicited  chas 

before  with  a  rapid  jump  the  hunter  doubles  on  b 

track,  and  runs  back  toward  his  first  position.  Tl 

bear  is  in  the  act  of  turning  after  him  again,  whi 

the  lance  is  plunged  into  the  left  side  below  t! 

boulder.     So  dexterously  has  this  thrust  to   ' 

made,  that  an  unpractised  hunter  has  often  to  lea 

his  spear  in  the  side  of  his  prey,  and  run  for  1 

life.     But  even  then,  if  well  aided  by  the  dogs, 

cool,  skilful  man  seldom  fails  to  kill  his  adversai 

"  Many  wounds  are  received  by  the  Etah  B; 

Esquimaux  in  these  encounters ;  the  bear  is  look 

upon  as  more  fierce  in  that  neighbourhood,  a 

about  Anoatok  and  Rensellaer  Bay,  than  arou 

the  broken  ice  to  the  south."    *     *     *    "Amo 

seven  hunters  who  visited  the  brig  last  Decemb 

no  less  than  five  were  scarred  by  direct  tee 

wounds  of  bears."  *     *     *  "  The  bear-hunt  rai 

foremost  among  the  exhibitions  of  personal  prow* 

My  intelligent  friend,  Kalutunah,  excelled  in 

Shanghu,  his  principal  associate,  was  also  skil 

as  well  as  daring." 
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ing  out  fast  deceives  almost  every  farmer.  Tboy 
think  their  sheep  are  doing  well  when  they  are 
growing  poor.  1  can  make  an  additional  pound  of 
wool  with  one  bushel  of  corn,  and  my  sheep  will 
afterwards  winter  one  bushel  of  corn  easier.  Let 
your  sheep  get  poor  while  the  wool  is  growing,  and 
you  cannot  recruit  them  until  the  next  summer. 
— /.  I).  ChaiuLa-lain, 

Scriptural  Illustrations. 

THE  LAiMB  THAT  WAS  DUMB. 

Dr.  Hacket,  travelling  in  Palestine,  says : — "As 
I  was  passing  near  Geth.semane  one  day,  I  saw,  at 
a  little  distance,  a  shepherd  engaged  in  shearing 
one  of  his  flock.  The  animal  lay  stretched  before 
him  on  the  ground  ;  submitting,  without  resistance 
or  complaint,  to  the  operation  which  he  was  per- 
forming. It  seemed  as  if  every  movement  of  the 
shears  would  lacerate  the  flesh;  the  feet  were 
bound ;  the  man's  knees  were  pressed  rudely 
against  the  sides  of  the  helpless  captive.  This 
•posture,  so  irksome,  had  to  be  endured  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  ample  fleece  was  removed. 
Yet,  during  it  all,  it  wa.s  wonderful  to  observe  how 
patient  the  creature  remained  ;  it  struggled  not,  it 
opened  not  its  mouth.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  incident  might  not  have  attracted  my 
attention;  but,  being  seen  in  such  a  place,  it  spoke 
to  my  heart  with  touching  power.  How  could  I 
forget  the  prophet's  use  of  that  emblem,  in  describ- 
ing the  spirit  of  unshrinking  submission  to  appoint- 
ed suflering,  which  was  to  distinguish  the  Saviour 
of  men,  and  of  which  he  gave  such  matchless 
proof  in  the  agony  of  the  garden  !  Isaiah  (liii.  7) 
said,  with  reference  to  that  trait  of  his  character, 
'  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as 
a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened 
not  his  mouth.'  " 

GOING  TWO  MILES  FOR  ONE. 
In  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,   says  the  Eclectic 
iJei'/fw,  our  Lord  says:   "Whosoever  shall  com- 
pel thee  to  go  one  mile,  go  with  him  twain."    We 
can  all  of  us  easily  understand   the  other  part  of 
this  command,  and  when  struck  on  one  cheek,  we 
should  in  humility  offer  the  other ;   because,  un- 
fortunately, we  know  what  striking  is.     But  many 
must  have  wondered  what  can  have  given  rise  to 
the   command    of  going  a    second   mile   with   the 
violent  man  who  has  already  compelled  you  to  go 
I  one  mile.     A'obody  now,  in  this  country,  is  ever  in- 
jured  by  such  treatment.    But  we  learn  from  coins 
and  inscriptions,  that  the  couriers  in  the  service  of 
,  the  Koman  government  had  the  privilege  of  travelling 
I  through  the  provinces  free  of  expense,  and  of  call- 
.  ing  on  the  villagers  to  forward  their  carriages  and 
I  baggage  to  the  next  town.       Under  a  despotic  go- 
I  verument,  this  became  a  cruel  grievance.      Every 
.  Roman  of  high  rank  claimed   the  same  privilege  ; 
[  the  horses  were  unyoked  from  the  plow  to  be  har- 
I  nessed  to  the  rich  man's   carriage.       It  was  the 
j  most  galling  injustice  which  the  provinces  suffered. 
I  We  have   an  inscription  on  the   frontier  town  of 
I  Egypt  and  Nubia,  mentioning  its  petition  for  a  re- 
j  dress  of  this   grievance  ;  and   a   coin   of  Nerva's 
1  reign  records  its   abolition  in  Italy.      Our  Lord 
(  could  give  no  stronger  exhortation  to  patient  hu- 
mility than  by  advising  his  Syrian  hearers,  instead 
of  resenting  the  demand  for  one  stage's  "  vehicula- 
tion,"  to  go  willingly  a  second  time. 

I  A  simple  Barometer  .—The  Mobile  Register 
says  :  "  On  board  the  Mexican  steamer  is  a  barome- 
[fer  of  the  most  simple  construction,  but  the  greatest 
''kccuraey.  It  consists  only  of  a  long  strip  of  cedar, 
▼ery  thin,  about  two  and  a  half  "feet  in  length, 


about  an  inch  wide,  cut  with  the  grain,  and  set  in 
a  block,  or  foot.  This  cedar  strip  is  backed  or 
lined  with  one  of  white  pine,  cut  across  the  grain, 
and  the  two  are  tightly  glued  together.  To  bend 
these  when  dry  is  to  snap  them,  but  on  the  approach 
of  bad  weather  the  cedar  curls  over  until  the  top  at 
times  touches  the  ground." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Sierre  Icone  aid  Liberia. 

(CoDcluded  from  page  3U1.J 
LIBERIA. 

A  stranger,  in  his  early  intercourse  with  the  Li- 
berians,  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  traits  of  cha- 
racter to  which  he  would  justly  take  exception. 
The  air  of  self-sufficiency,  egotism,  and  absurd  pre- 
tensions which  he  would  now  and  then  encounter, 
would  be  distasteful  enough;  but  he  would  see 
little  of  this  among  the  more  respectable  and  in- 
telligent classes.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  be 
surprised  by  the  intelligence,  manliness,  and  hon- 
ourable bearing  of  those  with  whom  he  would  be 
brought  in  daily  intercourse;  and  this  must  be 
ascribed,  in  a  very  great  measure,  to  their  present 
circumstances.  Here  they  have  a  feeling  of  na- 
tional pride  ;  they  have  been  called  to  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen  and  citizens ; 
they  are  not  overshadowed  by  a  more  powerful 
race  ;  and  they  have  incentives  to  honorable  com- 
petition which  they  could  never  have  had  if  they 
had  remained  in  the  United  States. 

After  the  most  mature  consideration  which  it 
has  been  in  our  power  to  give  the  subject,  we  see 
no  reason  why  Liberia  may  not,  in  the  course  of 
time,  take  a  respectable  stand  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth.  On  this  subject  we  are  free  to 
confess  that  we  entertain  more  hopeful  views  than 
we  did  in  the  earlier  period  of  our  acquaintance 
with  the  country.  It  will  require  time,  however, 
and  other  influences,  to  bring  about  any  very  im- 
portant results.  The  material  out  of  which  the 
nation  is  to  be  built  up  must  be  energized  and  re- 
fined before  it  can  be  made  available  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  happy  and  permanent  government. 
The  people  must  have  moral,  religious,  and  cduca- 
cational  training ;  and  while  this  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  slow  process,  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  can  be  done  nowhere  so  advantageously  as 
on  the  soil  which  is  to  be  their  future  home.  In 
working  out  the  great  problem  of  their  future  des- 
tiny, the  Liberians  ought  not  to  be  left  wholly  to  their 
own  resources.  While  there  are  individuals  among 
them  of  intelligence  and  force  of  character  enough 
to  sustain  themselves  anywhere,  the  great  mass  of 
them,  it  cannot  be  denied,  are  too  weak  to  with- 
stand the  influences  of  barbarism  and  superstition 
with  which  they  must  bs  surrounded  in  their  new 
homes.  The  commercial  activity  which  has  cha- 
racterized the  Blonrovians  for  some  years  past  must 
be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  friendly  in- 
terest manifested  in  them  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  leading  governments  of  West- 
ern Europe,  and  the  constant  intercourse  which 
they  have  had  with  the  commercial  world.  *   *  * 

Another  object  which  ought  to  be  kept  constantly 
before  the  minds  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  generiil  welfare  of  the  country  is,  that  the  mo- 
ral and  religious  improvement  of  the  natives  should 
be  cared  for  as  well  as  that  of  the  Liberians.  If  one 
class  is  educated  and  improved  to  the  neglect  of 
the  other,  then  the  neglected  one  must  be  doomed 
to  the  task  of  drawing  water  and  hewing  wood  all 
the  days  of  their  life;  and  their  fate  must  be  that 
of  all  the  barbarous  tribes  who  have  been  brought 
in  contact  with  civilized  men  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Gospel. 

The  directors  of  the  colonization  enterprise,  we 


think,  have  erred  in  directing  their  efl'orts  too  ex- 
clusively to  the  one  object  of  transporting  emigrants 
to  Liberia.  Many  regard  the  number  actuaUy  sent 
out  as  the  true,  if  not  the  only,  test  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  enterprise.  But  this  is  a  serious  mis- 
take, and  if  adhered  to  much  longer,  may  prove 
the  ruin  of  the  cause.  It  requires  something  more 
than_  mere  numbers  to  constitute  a  thrifty  and 
flourishing  commonwealth.  On  the  other  liand, 
an  undue  accumulation  of  idleness,  improvidence, 
and  vice,  such  as  would  bo  likely  to  accrue  from 
thrusting  large  numbers  of  these  people  indiscri- 
minately into  the  bosom  of  this  infant  republic, 
would  certainly  result  in  its  entire  overthrow.  Vir- 
tue, intelligence,  and  sound  piety  must  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  enterprise, 
and  these  require  time  and  culture  to  bring  them 
to  maturity.  Besides  which,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  something  should  be  done 
improve  the  country  and  make  it  attractive  to 
emigrants.  If  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  So- 
ciety were  devoted  mainly  to  internal  improve- 
ments for  five  or  .six  years  to  come,  especially  in 
erecting  comfortable  receptacles  'for  newly-arrived 
emigrants,  in  establishing  saw  mills,  introducing 
draught  animals,  and  constructing  good  roads,  very 
little  else  would  be  needed  to  induce  coloured  per- 
soiis  to  emigrate,  and  no  doubt  quite  as  fast  as 
it  would  be  compatible  with  the  interest  of  the 
community  to  receive  them. 

Another  great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of 
Liberia  is  the  undoubted  unhealthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate, which,  however,  it  is  thought,  is  confined  to 
the  immediate  sea-coast  region.  The  process  of 
acclimation  must  be  passed  through  even  by  coloured 
persons,  and  for  the  first  six  months  it  is  cjuite  as 
trying  to  them  as  it  is  to  whites.  The  only  differ- 
ence betweeen  the  two  is,  that  one  may,  after  a 
certain  time,  become  inured  to  the  climate,  while 
the  other  can  scarcely  ever  become  so.  During 
the  process  of  acclimation,  which  is  very  variable 
in  duration,  the  emigrant  is  apt  to  become  very 
much  discouraged,  and  wishes  himself  back  in  the 
land  of  bondage.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should.  To  commence  life  anew  in  these  trying 
circumstances,  without  health  or  pecuniary  re- 
sources, requires  more  buoyancy  and  perseverance 
than  the  generality  of  them  possess.  Under  the 
deep  discouragement  engendered  by  such  circum- 
stances, many  have  returned  to  this  country,  and 
done  more  harm  to  the  enterprise  than  all  its  other 
enemies  put  together. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  scheme  is  on  foot  to 
form  a  health  station  some  distance  from  the  sea- 
coast,  to  which  emigrants  may  be  taken  without 
tarrying  more  than  a  single  night  in  the  unhealthy 
district.  The  idea  is  an  important  one,  and  it  de- 
serves, to  say  the  least,  a  fair  trial.  The  measure 
will  be  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  it  is  not 
absolutely  certain  that  a  healthy  district  can  be 
found  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  the  sea-coast ; 
but  the  object  is  one  of  great,  if  not  indispensable 
importance  to  the  success  of  the  whole  enterprise, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  the  matter 
to  a  practical  issue. 

But  the  great  object  which  the  Liberians  and 
the  friends  of  colonization  in  this  country  ought  to 
aim  to  effect  just  now,  is  the  union  of  the  Republic 
of  Liberia  and  the  British  colonies  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  Gambia  under  one  independent  government. 
This  measure  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
both  parties,  and  without  it  we  do  not  see  how 
either  can  ever  ri.se  to  respectability  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  By  this  arrangement  they 
would  acquire  a  frontier  sea-coast  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  miles,  which  would  furnish  ample  territory 
for  all  the  emigrants  that  would  go  there,  either 
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from  this  country  or  from  the  West  Indies,  for  a 
century  to  come,  and  that  without  crowding  or  ne- 
cessarily   disturbing     the     aboriginal    population. 

*  *  *  This  proposed  expansion  would  give 
importance  and  dignity  to  the  whole  enterprise,  and 
would  thus  command  the  respect  of  the  free  coloured 
man  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  would  multiply 
the  nucleuses  for  the  formation  of  civilized  settle- 
ments, which  would  gradually  extend  themselves, 
aud  ultimately  make  their  influence  felt  over  the 
whole  country.  If  the  cause  of  education  and  re- 
ligion is  promoted  among  the  aborigines  at  the  same 
time,  these  settlements  would  receive  as  important 
and  as  rapid  accessions  from  this  source  as  from 
the  foreign  immigration.  The  intermingling  of 
these  varied  elements  would  be  of  great  value  to 
all  parties.  The  Liberians  have  certain  elements 
of  civilization  that  would  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  British  colonists ;  and  the  colonists,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  certain  traits  of  character  that 
the   Liberians    might  borrow   with  great   benefit. 

*  *  *  fhe  resources  of  Africa  have  as  yet 
scarcely  begun  to  be  developed.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  settlements  of  civilized  men  along  the  west- 
ern coast  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  commerce, 
and  no  nation  in  the  world  would  have  a  greater 
interest  in  it  than  our  own.  The  British  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  equally  interested  in  consummat- 
ing the  proposed  arrangement.  The  object  for 
which  Sierra  Leone  has  been  so  long  sustained  is 
in  a  great  measure  superseded.  In  its  present  con- 
dition it  is  little  else  than  a  tax  to  the  parent 
country.  But  under  the  circumstances  that  have 
been  suggested,  it  would  soon  become  self-sustain- 
ing. In  the  proposed  enlargement  a  more  exten- 
sive market  would  be  opened  to  her  manufacturers. 
But  the  great  object  with  the  British  government 
undoubtedly  would  be  the  culture  of  cotton,  with 
which  the  American  coloured  emigrants  are  ac- 
quainted. No  where  could  England  find  a  more 
convenient  or  more  promising  field  for  the  cul- 
ture of  this  staple  which  has  become  so  indispensa- 
ble to  her  prosperity  as  a  nation. 

Sleep. — The  unwisest  of  all  economics  is  time 
saved  from  necessary  sleep,  for  it  begets  a  nervous 
irritability  which  masters  the  body  and  destroys 
the  mind.  When  a  man  becomes  sleepless,  the  in- 
tellect is  in  danger.  A  restored  lunatic,  of  supe- 
rior mental  endowments,  said  : — "The  first  symp- 
toms of  insanity  in  my  own  case,  was  a  want  of 
sleep  ;  and  from  the  time  I  began  to  sleep  soundly, 
my  recovery  was  sure." 

Let  this  be  a  warning  to  all  who  are  acquiring 
an  education.  Every  young  person  at  school 
should  have  eight  hours  for  sleep  out  of  every 
twenty-four,  for  as  the  brain  is  highly  stimulated 
all  the  time,  in  the  prosecution  of  study,  it  will 
break  down,  just  as  any  other  part  of  the  frame, 
unless  it  have  time  for  full  recuperation.  Better 
a  thousand  times  to  give  another  year  to  the  com- 
pletion of  specified  studies,  than  by  curtailing  sleep 
to  endeavour  to  get  through  that  much  sooner,  at 
the  risk  of 


Tlie  Currant. — There  are  no  more  desirable 
accessories  to  the  garden,  then  our  small  fruits, 
whether  cultivated  for  profit  or  family  use.  We 
have  before  had  something  to  say  on  the  subject, 
and  recur  to  it  again,  not  alone  for  the  benefit  of 
our  numerous  subscribers,  but  because  horticul- 
tural knowledge,  like  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  is 
necessarily  conveyed  by  "  line  upon  line,  precept 
upon  precept."  Some  may  think  it  needless  to  give 
directions  for  cultivating  the  currant,  since  almost 
everybody  who  has  a  garden,  grows  it.     But  we 


think  not.  To  giviv  a  plant  involves  the  idea  of 
cultivation  and  care  ;  at  least,  it  includes  something 
more  than  sticking  a  plant  in  a  hole,  aud  gathering 
the  fruit  in  the  course  of  time.  If  this  be  true, 
then  probably  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred 
grows  the  currant ;  it  grows  itself,  and  no  thanks 
to  anybody.  We  know  of  no  plant  more  neglected 
than  this,  and  we  know  of  none  that  yields  a  more 
generous  return  for  proper  care.  No  fact  in  hor- 
ticultural science  is  better  established,  than  that 
high  culture  is  a  wise  economy.  This  remark  will 
apply  to  the  currant  with  peculiar  force.  It  is  true, 
so  generous  is  its  nature,  it  will  from  year  to  year 
produce  a  moderate  crop  under  verybad  treatment; 
but  when  judiciously  cultivated,  the  product  is 
wonderfully  augmented  in  quantity,  quality,  and 
size.  In  addition  to  this  latter  fact,  a  healthy, 
well-grown,  symmetrical  plant,  gladsome  with  its 
peculiar  treasure,  always  produces  an  emotion  of 
pleasure  in  the  beholder  :  a  matter  of  no  small 
moment  to  those  who,  like  us,  would  extract  pleas- 
ure even  from  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

If,  then,  additional  profit,  as  well  as  no  small 
degree  of  pleasure,  will  result  from  the  application 
of  skill  and  care  to  the  treatment  of  the  currant, 
let  it  by  all  means  be  done.  Let  it  no  longer  be 
thrust  into  a  corner,  or  some  other  out-of-the-way 
place,  but  bring  it  out  into  the  open  air  and  genial 
sunshine,  and  minister  properly  to  its  wants.  It  is 
almost  useless  to  attempt  to  bring  into  shape, 
vigor,  and  productiveness,  old,  unsightly,  and 
half-decayed  plants.  It  is  better  to  begin  anew. 
We  do  not  like  plants  grown  from  suckers.  Pro- 
cure those  grown  from  cuttings,  and  remove  all  the 
eyes  and  shoots  so  as  to  produce  a  clean  stalk  a 
foot  or  more  high,  above  which  the  head  should 
be  formed.  This  stalk  must  always  be  kept  free 
from  shoots. 

Let  the  ground  be  trenched  a  couple  of  feet 
deep,  and  incorporate  with  it  an  abundant  supply 
of  well  rotted  manure.  In  planting,  remove  enough 
earth  to  spread  the  roots  out  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion, cutting  off  all  that  are  bruised  ;  and  be  care- 
ful not  to  plant  too  deep.  Tie  the  plant  to  a  stake 
till  it  becomes  established  ;  thin  out  the  shoots  so 
that  a  round,  open  head  will  be  formed  ;  shorten 
all  the  remaining  shoots  about  two  thirds  ^of  their 
length,  and  the  work  of  planting  will  be  complete. 
The  subsequent  treatment  will  only  become  difficult 
through  neglect.  An  annual  pruning  is  indispensa- 
ble, which  may  be  done  during  the  winter,  or  very 
early  in  spring,  and  which  consists  mainly  in 
shortening-in  the  last  season's  growth,  leaving 
about  six  inches  of  new  wood,  and  cutting  out 
entirely  all  branches  that  cross  or  interlace  each 
other,  so  as  to  keep  the  head  well  open  and  in 
good  shape.  Suckers  must  be  eradicated  as  soon 
as  they  make  their  appearance.  Fork  in  some 
good  old  manure  in  the  spring,  and  keep  the  ground 
mellow  aud  free  from  weeds.  If  the  soil  is  stiif, 
the  manure  may  be  applied  in  the  fall,  and  forked 
in  in  the  spring.  If  you  have  done  the  work 
thoroughly  and  skillfully,  you  may  look  confidently 
for  an  abundant  reward. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  a  list 
of  desirable  kinds.  The  Rsd  and  White  Butch 
are,  on  the  whole,  about  the  best,  and  are  recom- 
mended for  the  general  crop.  The  Cherry  is  a 
large  and  splendid  variety,  but  not  very  productive. 
The  White  Crape  is  also  large  and  handsome. 
Large  White  Prave7ice  is  a  very  large  and  hand- 
some new  variety.  May's  Victoria  is  late,  and  a 
good  bearer,  with  long  bunches  of  fruit,  Pritice 
Albert  is  a  fine  late  red  variety.  Black  Najjles 
and  Ba?ig  Up  are  the  best  black  varieties,  and  are 
good  for  jellies.  Knighfs  Sweet  Red  we  grew 
four  years  before  we  discovered  that  the  "  sweet" 


was  produced  by  the  liberal  addition  of  sugar. 
The  Long-bunclied  Red  is  a  desirable  variety. 
The  list  might  be  extended,  but  we  think  the 
above  more  than  enough;  they  are  the  best;  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes.  We  repeat,  however, 
that  the  Red  and  White  Dutch  will  give  most  sat- 
isfaction for  a  general  crop. — American  Agri- 
culturist. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

CeDtleuess. 
True  gentleness  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  ar- 
tificial courtesy,  that  studied  smoothness  of  man, 
ners,  which  is  learned  in  the  school  of  the  world; 
Such  accomplishments,  the  mo^t  frivolous  and 
empty  may  possess.  Too  often  they  are  employed 
by  the  artii'ul,  as  a  snare ;  too  often  affected  by 
the  hard  and  unfeeling,  as  a  cover  to  the  baseness 
of  their  minds.  But  that  gentleness,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  good  man,  has,  like  every  other 
virtue,  its  seat  in  the  heart :  and  nothing  except 
what  flows  from  the  heart,  can  render  even  exter- 
nal manners  truly  pleasing.  For  no  assumed  be- 
haviour can  at  all  times  hide  the  real  character. 
In  that  unafi"ected  civihty  which  springs  from  a- 
gentle  mind,  there  is  a  charm  infinitely  more  pow- 
erful than  in  all  the  studied  manners  of  the  most 
finished  courtier.  True  gentleness  is  founded  on  a 
sense  of  what  we  owe  to  Him  who  made  us,  and 
the  common  nature,  of  which  we  all  share.  Ii 
arises  from  reflection  on  our  own  failings  and 
wants ;  and  from  just  views  of  the  condition 
the  duty  of  man.  It  is  native  feeling,  heightened 
and  improved  by  principle.  It  is  the  heart  whiehl 
easily  relents ;  which  feels  for  everything  that  ia 
human ;  and  is  backward  and  slow  to  inflict  the 
least  wound.  It  is  afi'able  in  its  address,  and  mild 
in  demeanour — ever  ready  to  oblige,  aud  wilhng  to 
be  obliged  by  others,  breathing  habitual  kindness 
towards  friends,  courtesy  to  strangers,  long  suffer- 
ing to  enemies.  It  exercises  authority  with  mode- 
ration ;  administers  reproof  with  tenderness ;  con 
fers  favours  with  ease  and  modesty.  It  is  unaS' 
suming  in  opinion,  and  temperate  in  zeal.  It 
contends  not  eagerly  about  trifles — slow  to  contra 
diet,  and  still  slower  to  blame — but  prompt  to  allay 
dissension,  and  to  restore  peace.  It  neither  inter- 
meddles unnecessarily  with  the  affairs,  nor  pries 
inquisitively  into  the  secrets  of  others.  It  delights, 
above  all  things,  to  alleviate  distress,  and,  if  it 
cannot  dry  up  the  falling  tear,  to  sooth  at  least  the 
grieving  heart.  Where  it  has  not  the  power  ol 
being  useful,  it  is  never  burdensome.  It  seeks  tc 
please,  rather  than  to  shine  and  dazzle ;  and  con 
ceals,  with  care,  that  superiority,  either  of  talents 
or  of  rank,  which  is  oppressive  to  those  who  are 
beneath  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  that  spirit,  and  that 
tenor  of  manners,  which  the  gospel  of  Christ 
joins,  when  it  commands  us  "  to  bear  one  another's 
burdens ;  to  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  and 
weep  with  those  who  weep ;  to  please  every  one 
his  neighbour  for  his  good ;  to  be  kind  and  ten- 
der-hearted, to  be  pitiful  and  courteous ;  to  sup- 
port the  weak,  and  to  be  patient  towards  all  men.' 
— Btuir. 

The  Lecturing  Monkey. — Of  one  species  whici 
Buffon  calls  ourinij  "  I  have  frequently,"  says 
Margrau,  "  been  a  witness  of  their  assemblies 
and  deliberations.     Every  day,  both  morning  and 

ening,  the  ourims  assemble  in  the  woods  to  re-j 
ceive  instructions.  When  all  come  together,  one 
among  the  number  takes  the  highest  place  on  e 
tree,  and  makes  a  signal  with  his  hand  to  the  resl 
to  sit  round,  in  order  to  hearken.     As  soon  as  h( 

:s  them  placed,  he   begins  his  discourse    witj 

loud  a  voice,  and  yet  in  a  manner  so  precipitat- 
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that,  to  bear  him  at  a  distance,  one  would  tliink 
the  whole  company  were  crying  out  at  the  same 
time  ;  however,  during  that  time,  one  only  is  speak- 
ing, and  all  the  rest  observe  the  most  profound 
silence.  When  this  is  done,  he  makes  a  sigu  with 
the  hand  for  the  rest  to  reply ;  and  at  that  in- 
stant they  raise  their  voices  together,  until  by 
another  signal  of  the  hand  they  are  enjoined  to 
silence.  This  they  as  readily  obey  ;  till  at  last  the 
whole  assembly  break  up,  after  hearing  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  preachment. 

Roofing  lioiiscs. — Slates,  tiles,  and  tin,  make 
good  tire-proof  roofing,  but  they  are  too  expensive 
for  common  houses.  A  cheap  cement  for  common 
roofing — although  not  perfectly  fire-proof — can  be 
made  of  pitch,  tar,  oil,  sand,  and  gravel,  as  follows, 
— The  roofing  boards  should  be  first  covered  with 
coarse,  thick  paper,  or,  what  is  better,  coarse  cot- 
ton cloth,  smoothly  tacked  down.  Equal  parts 
of  tar  and  pitch  are  brought  to  a  boiling  point  in 
a  cauldron,  placed  on  the  ground  near  the  build- 
ing to  be  roofed.  A  gallon  of  linseed  oil  to  every 
thirty  gallons  of  pitch  and  tar  is  then  added,  and 
Stirred  about,  and  then  a  quantity  of  clean,  fine 
sand  is  also  added,  and  stirred  up  until  the  whole 
attains  to  the  consistency  of  mortar.  It  is  then 
lifted  hot,  in  buckets,  to  the  roof,  and  laid  on  in  a 
thin  stratum,  the  surface  of  which  is  thickly  cover- 
ed with  dry  sand,  well  pressed  down  with  a  spade. 
Piece  by  piece,  a  few  yards  at  once,  is  thus  put  on, 
until  the  whole  roof  is  covered.  Three  coatings  of 
this  kind — making  about  one  inch  thick — are  laid 
upon  the  top  of  one  another,  and  the  whole  is 
finished  by  very  fine  gravel  and  sand  laid  on  the 
top  of  all,  firmly  pressed  down,  and  the  loose  stuff 
swept  off.  This  makes  a  good,  cheap  roof,  not 
liable  to  crack,  and  not  liable  to  take  fire  from 
sparks,  like  shingles. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  carpenters  to  use 
poor,  shaky  boards  for  roofing.  They  seem  to  act 
upon  the  principle  that,  because  they  are  to  be 
covered  up  or  hidden,  any  kind  of  lumber  is  good 
enough  for  this  purpose.  This  is  wrong  on  their 
part.  The  boards  for  roofing  should  all  be  of 
equal  thickness,  well  matched  at  the  edges,  and 
[Closely  driven  together.  If  the  roofing  boards  are 
not  of  equal  thickness,  under  a  tin  roof  especially, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  it  leaking,  because 
there  is  always  some  unequal  expansion  of  the 
boards,  and  this  tends  to  rupture  the  joints. 
j  Another  cement  roof,  and  one  that  is  fire-proof, 
;ican  be  made  as  follows  : — The  coarse  cotton  cloth 
Jto  be  laid  under  the  cement  should  first  be  boiled 
jin  a  solution  of  alum  and  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
then  dried.  One  pound  of  each  is  sufiicient  for  a 
liundred  yards  of  cloth.  After  the  cloth  is  smoothly 
tacked  down  on  the  boards,  a  mortar  of  common 
ime  mixed  with  hair  as  for  priming,  and  contaiu- 
ng  about  five  per  cent,  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  laid 
ipon  the  cloth.  When  dry  it  is  brushed  over  with 
(i)oiled  linseed  oil,  which  is  also  suffered  to  dry. 
iJL'he  second  coat,  and  the  last,  is  composed  of  a 
ement  formed  of  slacked  lime,  freely  exposed  to 
4he  air  for  some  weeks,  sifted  and  mixed  with  dry 
fand,  litharge,  some  calcined  gypsum  and  linseed 
j)il,  and  made  into  cement  of  such  a  consistency  as 
,jpan  be  laid  on  freely  with  a  trowel.  There  should 
j,  )e  equal  parts  of  lime  and  sand,  and  about  five 
g  )er  cent,  of  litharge  and  burned  gypsum.  The 
,1  ;ement  should  be  laid  on  smooth,  and  about  one- 
(.fburth  of  an  inch  thick,  at  least;  but  the  thicker 
^  he  better.  The  oil  gives  elasticity  to  the  cement, 
,  irevents  cracking,  and  repels  moisture.  The  sand, 
d  itharge,  lime,  and  Plaster  of  Paris,  (calcined  gyp- 
Ij  urn)  are  fire  proof  materials,  and  thus  formed  into 
jil .  cement  become  very  hard  in  the  course  of  a  few 


weeks.      These  cements  are  intended  for  what  are 
termed  flat  roofs. 

Blake's  fire  proof  paint  mixed  with  oil,  and  laid 
on  in  successive  coats,  is  said  to  make  a  good  fire- 
proof roofing.  Litharge,  red  lead,  ground  sand 
chalk,  and  brick  dust,  mixed  with  oil,  makes  a 
good  fire-proof  paint;  but  the  cheapest  roofing 
material  is  the  tar  and  pitch  cement  described 
Scientific  American. 
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The  remarkable  exjircssions  of  the  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  when  depicting  the  glorious 
character  of  the  gospel  day,  which  they  foresaw  in 
the  vision  of  light;  clearly  demonstrate  that  when 
fully  established  in  the  earth  it  would  be  a  day  of 
universal  peace  ;  brought  about  by  the  people  be 
ing  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  government 
of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  consequently 
loving  each  other  and  seeking  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare one  of  another.  The  prophecies  of  the  two 
are  almost  in  the  same  words  :  "  It  shall  come  to 
pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills  ; 
and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many 
people  shall  go  and  say.  Come  ye  and  let  us  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways, 
and  we  will  walk  in  his  path  ;  for  out  of  Ziou  shall 
go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem.  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  na- 
tions, and  shall  rebuke  many  people  ;  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more."  And  when  the  "  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host"  celebrated  the  ushering  in  of  this 
glorious  gospel  day,  the  ascription  of  "  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,"  was  connected  with  "on  earth, 
peace,  good  will  toward  men,"  as  the  end  to  be 
consummated.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
slavery  of  man  in  the  fall,  to  the  lusts  that  war  in 
his  flesh,  that  notwithstanding  the  clear  delineation 
of  this  peace-creating  spirit  of  the  gospel,  found 
throughout  the  prophetical  writings  in  the  old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  uniform  teaching  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  to  the  same,  as  set  forth  and  enforced 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  new  Testament,  there 
are  millions  of  those  professing  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  very  many  of  them  claiming  to  be  strictly  his 
disciples,  more  than  eighteen  centuries  after  he 
established  this  dispensation  of  peace  on  earth,  who 
declare  war  to  be  justifiable,  and  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, necessary  and  proper  for  Christians 
to  be  engaged  in;  and  who  are  ready  to  treat  with 
contempt  or  subject  to  punishment  those  who  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  Divine  Master, 
refuse  under  any  pretence  to  have  resort  to,  or  to 
sanction  a  resort  to  the  sword. 

In  the  year  1854,  the  amount  of  war  debts 
owing  by  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  was 
8,000,000,000  of  dollars,  the  accumulation  of 
years,  weighing  down  the  energies  of  the  respec- 
tive countries,  and  making  a  constant  demand  on 
the  resources  of  the  people  by  the  exorbitant  taxes 
required  to  prevent  its  increase.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  nearly  three  millions  of  armed 
men  drawn  from  productive  industry,  and  depend- 
ing for  support  on  the  labours  of  others  ;  different 
portions  being  kept  by  the  different  Christian  na- 
tions to  protect  theuiselves  from  each  other's  vio- 
lence, and  trained  to  destroy  each  other  by  the  most 
frightfully  destructive  enginery. 


Senator  Sumner,  in  speaking  of  the  war  system 
of  that  period,  makes  use  of  the  following  expres- 
sions, "  According  to  recent  calculations,  its  antiual 
cost  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 
Endeavour  for  a  moment,  by  a  comparison  with 
other  interests,  to  grapple  with  this  sum.  It  is 
larger  than  the  entire  profits  of  all  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  the  world.  It  is  larger  than 
all  the  expenditure  for  agricultural  labour'^  for  the 
production  of  food  for  man,  upon  the  whole  face  of 
the  globe.  It  is  larger  by  one  hundred  millions 
than  the  amount  of  all  the  exports  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  It  is  larger  by  more  than  five 
hundred  millions  than  the  value  of  all  the  ship- 
ping of  the  civilized  globe.  It  is  larger  by  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  millions  than  the  annual 
combined  charities  of  Europe  and  America,  for 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen." 

It  would  seem  incredible  that  men  professing  to 
be  disciples  of  Him  who  declared  that  he  came  to 
save  men's  lives  and  not  to  destroy  them,  and  who 
taught  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  to  love  our 
very  enemies,  could  voluntarily  submit  to  such 
prodigality  of  expenditure,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  carrying  into  effect  a  system  de- 
signed solely  to  inflict  suffering  and  death,  on  the 
most  stupendous  scale,  and  which,  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, operates  by  stimulating  the  worst  passions 
of  the  human  heart,  and  yields  no  other  legitimate 
reward  than  the  wages  of  sin.  Such  however  is 
the  fact,  and  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  men, 
blinded  by  the  lusts  which  war  in  their  members, 
have  striven  to  reconcile  the  evil  fruits  of  these 
sinful  lusts  with  the  gospel  of  peace  and  good 
will. 

It  is  true,  and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  true,  that 
principles  of  peace — the  principles  of  true  Christi- 
anity— are  making  perceptible  progress.  The  pro- 
fessed teachers  of  the  gospel,  are  more  generally 
willing  to  admit  its  entire  repugnance  to  war;  large 
numbers  of  the  members  of  different  denominations 
are  convinced,  and  endeavouring  to  convince  others 
of  the  almost  unmitigated  evils  of  war;  while  not  a 
few  even  of  the  most  worldly  minded  are  be- 
ing brought  to  confess  that  every  thing  of  intrinsic 
value  is  more  fully  gained,  and  more  safely  secured 
by  peace,  than  by  the  most  murderous  conflicts. 

But  these  feelings  or  convictions  have  not  yet 
obtained  that  ascendency  which  they  must  have, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  bloodshed  among  nations 
bearing  the  Christian  name,  or  to  induce  them  on 
all  occasions  to  obey  the  dictates  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, and  to  be  willing  to  make  peaceful  repara- 
tion for  wrongs  which  may  have  been  committed. 
This  has  been  shown,  on  a  recent  occasion  in  Eng- 
land, wherein  the  nation  was  called  on  to  give  its 
voice  in  favour  of  war  or  peace  with  China.  The 
origin  of  this  war,  even  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  those  most  desirous  to  put  the  Chinese 
in  the  wrong,  was  a  very  trivial  offence  on  the  part 
of  the  .superior  ofiicer  at  Canton.  By  the  last  treaty 
made  between  the  British  and  the  Chinese  govern- 
ments, the  former  obtained  certain  privileges,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  colonial  administration  at  Hong 
Kong,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river ;  which 
privileges  the  Chinese  complain  of  having  been 
openly  abused  by  converting  the  place  into  a  refuge 
for  smugglers,  who  screen  themselves  from  punish- 
ment under  the  British  flag.  The  mandarin  in 
authority  at  Canton  having  seized  a  small  craft, 
alleged  to  be  engaged  in  contraband  trade,  which 
had  hoisted  this  foreign  flag,  the  English  officers 
chose  to  magnify  the  act  into  an  infringement  of 
treaty  rights  and  international  law;  and  not  obtain- 
ing what  they  thought  fit  to  demand  in  the  way  of 
reparation,  as  speedily  as  comported  with  their  im- 
aginary national  dignity ;  without  waiting  to  com- 
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munlcate  with  the  soverign  court,  commenced 
hostilities  at  once,  and  in  little  time  destroyed 
thousands  of  Chinese,  innocent  of  committing  any 
injury  on  them;  bombarded  the  city  of  Canton 
for  days,  and  burnt  up  a  large  portion  of  its  su- 

""Notwithstanding  the  disposition  natural  with  the 
English  as  with  other  nations,  to  seek  to  justify  ail 
acts  involving  the  national  character,  the  news  of  the 
outbreak  at  Canton,  and  the  wholesale  murder  of 
the  poor  Chinese,  excited  in  England  a  general  ex 
pression  of  disapprobation  and  indignation,  at  the 
barbarous  course  pursued  by  the  representatives  ot 
that  professed  Christian   government,  towards  ; 
imbecile  heathen  people,  who  steadily  denied  hav- 
ing given  any  just,  or  even  plausible  cause  of  of- 
fence     So  deeply  was  this  felt,  that  on  the  subject 
beincr  brought  before   Parliament,  and  the  whole 
matter  of  insult  to  the  British  flag,  the  reserve  of 
the  mandarin  in  authority  at  Canton  towards  his 
interrogators,  and  the  retaliatory  steps  taken  by 
the  British  officers  being  fully  investigated   a  vote 
condemnatory  of  the  whole  proceeding  and  its  con- 
sequences, was  passed  in   the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  sixteen.     Whereupon  the  Minis- 
try dissolved  the  Parliament  and  appealed  to  the 
nation  for  sanction  to  the  course  pursued    accom- 
panied as  it  was,  with  the  slaughter  of  thousands 
of  the  poor  Chinese,  upon  the  ground  of  not  per- 
mittinc^  British  subjects  to  be  subjected  to  the  m- 
suits  of  foreigners.      The  recent  elections,  undei 
this  appeal,  show  how  little  the  true  nature  of  the 
reliwon  of  Christ  is  understood;  or  if  understood 
how  little  its  restraint  upon  the  passions,  and  its 
requirements  of  peace  and  good  will,  are  regarded 
by  a  majority  of  the  electors  throughout  the  King- 
dom      Very  many  of  the  men  who  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  censuring  the  war  policy  have  been 
left  out   and  a  parliament  returned,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  prepared  to  enforce  extreme  measures 
on  the  "  celestial"  empire.      Truly  this  result  in 
such   a  cause,  under  such  circumstances,  and  in 
such  a  nation,  shows  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done 
before  "  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shaU  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  20th  ult. 
The  new  steamship  Vanderbilt  arrived  out  on  the  15th, 
having  made  the  run  from  New  Yorlc  in  ten  days._ 

Lord  Palmerston  has  introduced  a  bill  into  Parliament 
to  amend  the  oath  tal^en  by  members.  The  amendment 
consists  in  omitting  the  words,  "  on  the  true  faith  ot  a 
Christian  "  the  effect  of  which  will  be,  that  Jewish  mem- 
bers can  subscribe  to  the  oath,  and  thus  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  with  other  members.  _ 

A  petition  was  laid  before  Parliament,  urging  that  the 
new  Reform  Bill  should  malie  provisions  for  members  to 
represent  the  colonies— twenty  colonial  representatives 
—five  for  Canada  and  its  tributaries,  five  for  New  South 
Wales,  three  for  the  West  Indies,  three  for  the  Cape,  and 
four  for  the  Mediterranean  and  Channel  Islands  belong- 
ing to  Britain.  . 

Hong  Kong  dates  to  Third  mo.  30th  had  been  received. 
Nothing  of  importance  had  transpired  since  the  depar- 
ture of  the  previous  overland  mail.  Three  English  ships 
with  troops  had  arrived. 

Lord  Elgin,  the  British  Plenipotentiary  to  Ohma,  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  from  Alexandria  to  Suez,  where 
he  found  a  steamer  waiting  to  convey  him  to  Singapore, 
where  he  was  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  French  Com- 


Tbe  Spanish  Armada,  destined  for  Vera  Cruz,  has  not 
left  Cadiz.  ,  ^,  ^    .,, 

The  basis  of  an  arrangement  for  the  settlement  ot  the 
difiSculty  between  Spain  and  Mexico,  was  agreed  to. 

The  Mexican  Ambassador  had  an  interview,  on  the 
14th  ult.,  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  at  Madrid. 

Spain  will  send  a  special  envoy  to  China,  to  secure  a 
share  in  any  new  commercial  arrangements. 

Espartero  has  resigned  his  seat  as  Senator.      ^ 

The  Madrid  correspondents  state  that  the  King  was 
discovered  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  the  Queen, 
and  is  threatened  with  trial  for  treason. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  sent  a  favourable  reply  to 
Napoleon's  letter  respecting  Neufchatel.  The  affair  is 
now  supposed  to  be  settled. 

A  Russian  expedition  is  now  fitting  out  at  Gonstradt, 
to  convey  a  special  envoy  to  China. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria  had  been  re- 
ceived very  coolly  by  the  Hungarians,  at  Pesth. 

It  is  stated  from  Stockholm,  that  the  King  of  Sweden, 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  medical  advisers,  has  de- 
termined to  withdraw  from  State  business,  calling  on  tt 
Hereditary  Prince  to  take  the  direction  of  affairs  provi- 

The  crop  of  currants  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  pre- 
nt  year,  promises  a  very  abundant  yield,   leading  to 
._e  hope,  that  the  blight  which  has  so  long  baffled  the 
efforts  of  the  cultivators,  has  ceased. 

PERU.— Gen.  Vivanco,  with  two  steamers  and  hve 
hundred  men,  attacked  Callao,  at  midnight  on  the  20lh 
of  Fourth  mo.  A  fight  ensued  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
which  resulted  in  Vivanco's  total  defeat,  a  large  part  of 
bis  force  being  made  prisoners.  Vivanco  escaped  with 
ihe  steamers.     He  has  still  a  large  force  at  Arequipa. 

NICARAGUA.— Rivas  was  evacuated  on  the  1st  ult., 
Walker  capitulating,  and  being  allowed  to  retire  on 
board  the  U.  S.  ship  of  war  St.  Mary's,  the  commander 
of  which  humanely  interfered  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
remnant  of  the  filibuster  forces.  Daring  the  month  pre 
ious,  400  of  Walker's  men  deserted  to  the  Costa  Ricans. 
His  forces  were  further  reduced  by  starvation  and  dis- 
only  about  250  effective  men  remaining  at  the  time 
of  surrender.  These  were  conveyed  in  the  St.  Mary's 
to  Panama,  from  whence  Walker  and  his  officers  took 
passage  for  the  United  States,  and,  on  the  27th  ult.,  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans.  A  large  number  of  sick  and 
wounded  Americans  were  left  in  Rivas,  in  a  most  de- 
plorable condition.  As  soon  as  the  Costa  Ricans  took 
possession  of  the  place,  prompt  measures  were  taken  by 
them  for  the  relief  of  the  wretched  sufferers.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Nicaragua  will  be  partioned  between  the 
adjacent  States,  Costa  Rica  taking  all  the  territory,  up 
to  the  San  Juan  river,  including  the  transit  route. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  Treasury.— The  net  amount 
in  the  U  S  Treasury,  subject  to  draft,  on  the  30th,  was 
nearly  §23  000,000;  in  New  York,  $11,000,000  ;  in  Bos- 
ton $4  000,000;  New  Orleans,  $3,000,000;  Philadelphia, 
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inhabitants  of  the  territory  and  the 
Bay  Company.  These  islands  are  claimed  by  the  Ame- 
rican government,  are  included  in  one  of  the  counties  of 
the  territorv,  and  taxes  have  been  assessed  upon  them. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  however  refuse  to  pay  the 
taxes  on  their  property,  and  some  of  it  had  been  seized 
and  sold  to  discharge  the  taxes.  Fayette  McMullen,  late 
ber  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  has  been  appointed 


Governor  of  Washington  territory,  and  has  accepted  the 
office.  .„ 

ifew  For/t.- Mortality  last  week,  425.     Of  consump- 

Aila'delpMa.—MortaVitj  last  week,  154.  On  the  31st, 
the  packet  ship  Westmoreland  arrived  with  552  Mormon 
emigrant  passengers,  all  bound  for  Utah.  ,  They  were 
mostly  Norsvegians,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  wo- 
men. 

Miscellaneous.— A  Large  Ox.— An  ox  is  now 
tion  at  Springfield,  Conn.,  which  is  supposed  to  b 
largest  framed  ox  in  the  world. 


exhi 


The  Sardinian  Government  intends  sending  two  ves- 
sels of  war  to  China. 

Liverpool  Market— The^  sales  of  cotton  for  the  week 
were  49,000  bales.  Fair  Orleans,  8|d.;  middling, 
1  13-16d.  The  stock  in  port,  506,0_^B0  bales,  of  which 
370,000  were  American. 


Breadstuffs  unchanged. 
London  Money  Market.— The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
England  had  increased  £250,000.     The  demand  for 
ney  was  active,  and  the  rates  high.     Large  sums  had 
been  taken  on  Government  securities  at  8  per  cent.  L 
8ol3,  93J  a  93|. 


S2  500,000.  Lieut.  Craven  has  been  appointed  to  sur 
vey  a  ship  canal  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  th 
Navy  Department  having  received  information  that  a 
practicable  route  exists  from  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel. 

California  —A  late  arrival  at  New  York  brought  the 
San  Francisco  mails  of  Fifth  mo.  5th,  and  $1,760,000  in 
crold  The  impeachment  trial  of  Controller  Whitman 
resulted  in  his  acquittal  on  all  the  charges,  and  he  has 
resumed  his  ofBcial  position.  The  Legislature  has  pro- 
vided for  the  State  debt  question  by  a  popular  vote.  A 
stringent  law  against  gambling  has  also  been  passed, 
from  which  good  results  are  hoped.  Mining  operations 
were  satisfactory,  water  in  the  gold  regions  being  abun- 
dant. The  receipts  of  gold  from  the  interior,  during  the 
Fourth  month,  by  the  express  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 
alone,  was  $3,500,000.  The  coinage  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco mint  for  the  same  period,  was  $2,975,000.  In- 
formation of  the  execution  of  Col.  Crabb  and  his  party 
had  been  received  at  Panama.  Lieut.  Strain  died  at 
Panama  on  the  14th  ult.  He  is  best  known  for  his  suf- 
ferings, in  an  attempted  exploration  of  the  Isthmus  ot 
Darien  a  few  years  since.  ,  .     „  ,.^      • 

Z/iaA.- Letters  from  Salt  Lake  received  in  Calitornia 
say  that  a  schism  has  occurred  among  the  Mormons  of  a 
formidable  character.  The  party  opposed  to  the  rule  ot 
Brigham  Young,  is  said  to  be  rapidly  gaining  strength. 
The  letters  state  that  his  house  is  guarded  day  and  night 
by  his  friends,  and  that  he  is  afraid  to  show  himself  in 
public.  It  is  however  impossible  to  know  how  far  these 
reports  are  reliable,  or  to  get  correct  information  as  to 
the  interior  condition  of  this  singular  community. 

Oregon.— The  accounts  from  this  territory  relate  mostly 
to  murders  and  savage  affrays,  indicating  a  rude  condi- 
tion of  society. 

Washington.— k  group  of  islands  lying  between  the 
straits  of  Arro  and  Rosario,  at  the  south-eastern  termi- 
nation of  Vancouver's  Island,  are  in  dispute  between  the 


^^ _  The  Republican  gives 

the*'foTlowrng"di'raensions :  height,  six  feet  seven  inches  ; 

length,  thirteen  feet;  weight,  though  far  from  fat,  4200 

pounds ;  estimated  weight,  when  fatted,  5000  pounds. 

The    Grain   Crop.— The  reports,  generally  from   the 

ain  raising  districts  of  the  United  States,  are  favoura- 

e.     In  Virginia,  the  wheat,  it  is  said,  will  be  poor.     In  ; 

most  other  parts,  there  is  promise  of  an  abundant  yield. 

Commerce  of  Boston .— There  were  in  the  port  of  - 
ton,  on  the  26th  ult.,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships 
and  barques,  with  quite  a  large  fleet  of  brigs  and  schoo- 
ners.    Thirty-five  ships  are  now  on  their  passage  tro™ 
the  East  Indies  to  this  port,  laden  with  the  products 
those  regions.     The  receipt  of  foreign  merchandise 
Boston,  has  averaged  since  the  commencement  ot  tl 
present  year,  about  one  million  of  dollars  per  week. 

JJred  Scott,  his  wife  and  two   daughters  have  been^ 
emancipated  by  their  owner.  . 

The  Ba,i  of  Panama.— I',  is  said  that  Great  Bntamhaii 

purchased,  from  the  government  of  New  Granada,  the 

Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  for  the  establishment  oB 

val  arsenals,  &c.  9 

Sponqes.—'FoTiy  boats  and  two  hundred  men  are  en 

engaged  in  collecting  sponge  in  the  shallow  waters  oj 

South  Florida.     The  "  catch"  of  the  present  year  is  esti 

mated  at  150,000  pounds.  -      „„ 

Maple  Sugar.— The  crop  of  Vermont  this  year  is  ove 

8300  tons,  worth  two  millions  of  dollars. 

WANTED. 
To  Farmers.  A  young  man,  from  N.  Jersey,  thorough 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  farming,  wishes  a  situ 
tion  in  a  Friend's  family,  where  the  comforts  of  homi 
may  be  realized,  to  have  the  oversight  and  managemei 
of  a  farm,  in  Pennsylvania.  A  note  left  at  this  offic 
stating  where  an  interview  may  be  had,  will  receu 

""^The  best^of  testimonials,  as  to  capacity  and  integrit 
can  be  furnished. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  who  is  a  married  man,  is  desirous  of  obtal 
inc  a  situation  as  clerk,  in  a  store  or  counting-house, 
any  other  situation  of  the  kind  in  which  he  can  be  pr 
fitably  employed. 

For  address,  apply  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  mi 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  childr. 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  29th  of  Fourth  moi 
1857,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Muncy,  Lycoming  ( 
Pa.,  James  Starr  Lippincott,  of  Haddonfield,  N.  i.,i 
SrsAN  Haworth  Ecboyd,  daughter  of  Henry  Ecroyd 
the  former  place.  


Died,  on  the  15th  of  Fifth  month  last,  Beulah 
Reeve  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting 
the  Northern  District,  in  the  53d  year  of  her  age. 

EOBB,  PILE  &  M'ELEOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
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portance,  wc  were  thousands  of  feet  above  the  level  Mount  Cenis,  aud  at  our  entrance  iuto  Italy, 
of  the  sea  at  the  village  of  Lanslebourg,  which  is  at  Passing  through  Susa  and  some  other  places  of 
the  toot  of  Jlouut  Ceuis.     The  mountain  was  cov-  small  importance,  we  reached  Turin; — a  city  of 
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Turin,  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  Dec.  13,  1853 
After  resting  a  short  time,  we  continued  our 
journey  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.     The 
dawning  light  of  the  next  day  found  us  again  in 

the  midst   of  mountain  scenery,  and  rapidly  ad- 
vancing   towards    the    pass    of    Mount    Cenis; — 
through  which,   as  if  through  the  gates  of  some 
great  and  lofty  fortress  we  were  to  descend  into 
the  plains  of  Italy.     In  reaching  this  mountain  we 
passed  through  the  town  of  Montmiellan,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Isere.     From  the 
bridge  which  is  thrown  over  the  Isere,  there  is  a 
good  view  of  Mont  Blanc.     At  this  place  there 
was  formerly  a  strong  castle,  which  was  taken  and 
demolished  by  Louis  XIV.     Not  far  from  Mont- 
miellan the  Isere  is  entered  by  a  beautiful  tribu- 
tary, called  the  Arc.     After  reaching  this  tribu- 
tary stream,  which  now  oiFered  itself  as  our  guide, 
we  continued  our  journey  on  its  banks ;   and  tra- 
velled for  a  long  time  through  the  extended  valley 
which  is  formed  by  it.     On  each  side  the  moun- 
tains rose  to  a  great  height ; — their  heads  being 
covered  with  snow.     In  some  places  they  presented 
an  irregular  and  naked  surface  of  rocks ;  in  others 
were  covered  with  earth,  and  cultivated  to  a  great 
height.     Small  cottages  were  seen  on  their  sides, 
a.nd  sometimes  on  their  summits ; — a  terrible  posi- 
;ion ;   but  woman  is  there ;  the  family  is  there  ;  the 
Tray  hairs   of  the   father,  and   the   beauty  of  the 
laughter.     Frequently  torrents,  white   with  foam, 
ivere  seen,  dashing  around  these  mountain  cottages, 
ind  rushing  from  precipice  to  precipice  in  chan- 
lels  which  they  had  worn  for  ages.  This  is  a  place 
)f  tempests,  as  well  as  of  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
Sometimes  the  storms,  which  collect  in  these  rocky 
:averns    and    gorges,    are   terrible; — black   with 
ilouds,  and  marching  with  thunder  and  lightnin" 
hrough  these  gateways  of  nature  and  nations,  and 
letaching  with  vast  power  large  fragments  of  rock, 
i-hich  lie  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  path  of 
he  traveller. 

Wc  were  thus  hemmed  in,  among  these  extraor- 
inary  manifestations  of  the  works  of  nature,  for 
ome  thirty  or  forty  miles ;  our  journey  all  the  way 
ieing  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  swift  and  noisy 
^rc,  which  seemed  sometimes  to  be  angry  and 
ometimes  to  sing  and  rejoice  as  it  ran  along.  The 
'hole  distance  was  a  gradual  a.scent.  So  that, 
aving  passed  the  villages  of  St.  Jean  Maurienne, 
It.  Michel,  Modane,  and  some  others  of  less  im- 


ered  with  snow ;  but  we  were  able  to  ascend  it  with 
the  aid  of  extra  horses  in  about  four  hours.  Th( 
day  had  again  closed  ;  but  we  went  on.  The  cul 
miuating  point  of  the  pass,  through  which  the  road 
is  a  short  distance  below  the  summit,  which 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  C780  feet  above  the 
level.  I  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  leaving 
the  road  for  a  short  time,  ascended  still  further  on 
the  sides  of  the  summit,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the 
reflections  inspired  by  the  place.  Some  scattered 
clouds  rested  heavily  over  the  mountain's  summit. 
The  light  of  the  stars  was  reflected  from  the  snows 
and  icy  rocks.  And  thus,  after  ascending  hill  after 
hill,  and  mountain  after  mountain,  we  had  Italy  at 
our  feet; — Italy  dear  to  the  scholar  and  the  chrii 
tian ; — Italy  once  honoured  by  a  Senate  which  was 
described  as  an  assembly  of  kings ; — Italy  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world  by  its  arms,  and  again  and  still 
more  truly  the  mistress  of  the  world  by  its  arts, 
civilization  and  literature. 

_  Every  people  has  its  position,  its  character,  its 
hi.'-tory.  In  the  .strong  emotions  excited  by  our 
approach  to  Italy,  I  am  not  willing  to  forget  the 
people  whom  I  have  just  left  behind.  The  humble 
Savoyard,  though  far  from  the  seats  of  literature 
and  the  glare  of  power,  has  a  heart  which  beats 
true  to  the  snow-crowned  hills  and  cliffs  of  his 
birthplace.  He  is  "  part  and  parcel"  of  our  com- 
mon humanity.  But  man  is  to  be  estimated  by  his 
place,  as  well  as  his  nature.  It  is  place  which 
gives  character  to  nature.  The  Savoyard  is  what 
he  is  by  being  tchere  he  is.  No  other  people  ha; 
or  can  have  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  His  posi 
tion  has  drawn  out  and  nurtured  his  soul,  becaus( 
his  soul  is  wedded  to  his  position.  He  knows  th( 
history  of  each  rock,  of  each  rude  fortification  on 
the  mountain's  side,  of  each  rivulet  and  noisy  tor- 
rent, of  the  den  of  the  wolf,  and  the  nest  of  the 
eagle.  He  has  heard  the  story  of  the  falling  ava- 
lanche, which  destroj'cd  the  cottage  and  its  dwell- 
ers, and  has  wept  for  their  fate.  He  has  the  sor- 
rows and  the  joys,  which  are  common  to  our 
nature.  I  saw  him  at  work  in  his  field.  I  beheld 
him  seated  at  the  door  of  his  humble  cottage.  I 
knew  not  his  name  nor  his  history.  But  I  felt  an 
interest  in  him,  because  he  was  a  man. 


Gcno.i,  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  Dec.  15,  1852. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  and 
in  the  sight  of  the  Mediterranean.  Genoa, 
eluding  some  small  territory  around  it,  was  once  a 
republic  ;  celebrated  for  its  wealth,  power  and 
dom.  I  had  hardly  reached  the  city,  before  I  went 
abroad  into  its  narrow  streets.  I  beheld  its  mar- 
ble palaces,  now  deiiiced  by  time  and  sorrow.  I 
trod  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction  the  halls,  where 
its  celebrated  councils  had  assembled.     There  are 

ny  things,  which  remind  one  of  its  departed 
greatness.  No  longer  a  distinct  state,  it  is  now  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  But  some  inci- 
dents, to  which  I  wish  now  to  refer,  will  not  allow 
me,  at  the  present  time,  to  enter  into  details  in  re- 
lation to  this  interesting  place. 

My  last  letter  left  our  little  party  at  the  pass  of 


c  than  an  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  near  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Dora  Riparia.     It  is   the  capitol  of 
the  Sardinian  kingdom.     The  government  of  this 
kingdom,  which  includes  within  its  limits  a  large 
portion  of  Northern  Italy,  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy.    The   Sardinians  feel,   as   compared  with 
many  other  States  of  Europe,  that  they  enjoy  a 
high  degree  of  liberty.     The  king  is  popular.     At 
the  time  of  our  visit,  the  Parliament  of  Sardinia 
was  in  session.    Through  the  kindness  of  an  Italian 
gentleman,  who  had  formerly  resided  in  America, 
I  was  able  to  visit  the  House  of  Deputies.     I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  members. 
They  seemed  to  be  men  of  intelligence ; — calm  and 
deliberate  in  their    manner,    and    yet    with  some 
sparks,  not  yet  extinguished,  of  the  old  Roman  fire. 
They  were  discussing  the  subject  of  modifications 
and  improvements  of  the  criminal  code,  which  in- 
dicated that  they  had  begun  to  apiareciate  human 
rights,  and  were  desirous  of  consolidating  liberty 
by  the  establishment  of  justice.     The  same  day  I 
went  to  the  hall  of  the  Senate ;  but  its  meeting  had 
just  closed.     Witnessing  as  I  did  with  painful  emo- 
tions the  extinction  of  the  republic  of  France,  I  was 
pleased  to  find  that  the  voice  of  liberty  had  found 
an  utterance,  imperfect,  perhaps,  but  still  real  and 
emphatic,  in  the  beautiful  region  of  Northern  Italy. 
Iteligion  in  the  Protestant  form  is  tolerated ;  and 
large  Protestant  church  has  recently  been  built. 
In  consequence  of  the  troubles  and  oppressions  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  in  Milan,  many 
Italian  exiles,  estimated  by  some  as  high  as  thirty 
thousand,  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  Turin 
and  other  parts  of  the  Sardinian  Territory. 

Finding  at  Turin  that  we  were  not  far  distant 
from  a  people,  who,  though  few  in  number,  occupy 
an  interesting  position  in  religious  history,  we 
thought  it  desirable  to  visit  them.  I  refer  to  the 
Vaudois  of  Piedmont ; — better  known  as  the  Wal- 
denses.  They  are  scattered  on  the  heights,  and  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Piedmont  side  of  a  number  of 
mountains,  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  Cottian 
Alps,  which  separate  a  part  of  France  from  Pied- 
mont. Not  being  able  to  visit  all  of  the  Walden- 
sian  settlements,  we  selected  the  valley  and  the 
village  of  La  Tour,  as  being  the  principal  settle- 
ment, and  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting 
place  among  them. 

*  *  Impelled  by  kindred  recollections  and  in- 
terests, wc  wont  together  to  the  valleys  and  moun- 
tains which  the  Waldenses  inhabit.  And  there 
we  found  a  people,  whose  character  corresponded 
with  what  history  had  led  us  to  expect, — simple  in 
their  manners,  sincere  in  their  religion,  firm  in  their 
purposes,  and  giving  no  small  evidence  of  intelli- 
gence. It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  of  scenery  more 
picturesque  and  sublime  than  is  here  presented; — 
a  fit  residence,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  tor  those  who 
had  learned  the  two  great  lessons  of  God  and  li- 
berty. The  inhabitants  generally  spoke  the  French 
language  ;  and  we  found  a  few  persons,  owing  per- 
haps to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  frequently 
visited  by  Protestants,  who  had  command  of  a 
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THE    FRIEND. 


broken  and  imperfect  English.  As  soon  as  they 
learned  that  we  -svere  Americans,  they  recognized 
at  once,  and  as  if  by  an  instinctive  impulse,  the 
bond  of  union  and  sympathy  which  led  us  to  their 
secluded  homes.  We  learned  from  them,  that  they 
had  not  only  the  church  and  the  school-house,  but 
also,  what  1  had  not  expected  to  find,  the  college. 
This  college  was  founded  in  1837,  and  is  now  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  They  had  the  Bible  in  their 
hands; — their  humble  and  rough  pathway  in  life, 
bad  been  illuminated  by  the  light  of  Divine  truth  ; 
— and  the  influence  of  an  evil  world,  kept  at 
tance  by  labour  and  poverty,  had  not  corrupted 
them. 

It  was  a  natural  impulse,  which  led  us  to  climb 
their  mountain  height.     "We  ascended,   cliff  after 
cliff;   and  at  every'practicable  point  we  found  the 
cottage.     In  this  rude  ascent  everything  interested 
us  ; — not  only  the  wild  aspects  of  nature  :  but  still 
more,  the  cottage  and  its  people.     Among  a  num- 
ber of  little  incidents  I  will  mention  one.     We  met 
a  little  boy  about  ten  years   of  age.     We  talked 
with   them;   and  his   frank    and    manly    answers 
pleased  us.     His  countenance  was  fresh  with  the 
mountain  breeze,  and  his  dark  eye  sparkled  with 
the  fire  of  mountain  liberty.     He  seemed  like  a 
child  of  the  rocks,  and  a  companion  of  eagles.     In 
a  few  moments  a  little  girl  of  nearly  the  same  age 
came   along  with  the   same   open  and  intelligent 
countenance;   with  the  same  free  step   and  look. 
She  was  his  cousin.    At  once,  strangers  as  we  were, 
a  thousand  thoughts  and  gentle  aspirations  gathered 
around  these  flowers  that  bloomed  upon  the  cliffs ; 
— these  young  bnt  immortal  products  of  the  moun- 
tains.    They  showed  us  the  cottage   where  they 
resided  ;   and  we  went  there.     The  mother  of  the 
boy  stood  at  the  door ;  not  the  less  pleased  with  us 
that  we  were  pleased  with  the  children.     In  a  few 
moments  the  father  made  his  appearance,  and  in^ 
•vited  us  in.     And    I   must  be   permitted   to  say, 
though  I  have  been  in   the  palaces  of  kings,  my 
heart  beat  with  a  higher  and  more  sacred  emotion, 
when  I  found  myself  seated   at  the  hearth  of  a 
Waldensian  cottage. 

I  looked  around  the  room  with  deep  interest.  It 
was  obvious  that  its  inmates  were  poor.     The  man 
wore  a  dress  of  coarse  and  cheap  cloth ;  but  oi 
entering  into  conversation  with  him,  I  could  per 
ceive  that  it  covered  a  heart  which  was  true  to  its 
immortal  origin ; — one  which  tyranny  could  not 
break,  which  superstition  could  not  bend.     A  fire, 
kept  alive  by  small  billets  of  wood,  blazed  feebly 
upon  the  hearth.     A   sick  daughter   laid  upon  a 
bed  ;  but  a  smile  passed  across  her  pale  and  meek 
countenance,  as  she  turned  her  dark  eye  from  the 
father  to  the  strangers,  and  from  the  strangers  to 
the  father.     It  was  a  novel  scene  to  her;   but  she 
seemed  to  know,  by  a  sort  of  Waldensian  instinct, 
that  the  deep  and  common  sympathies  of  religious 
and  political  feeling  were  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
walls  of  the  cottage  were  rude ;  but  they  were  not 
unpleasant  to  me.     I  had  seen  such  in  America  ; 
and  had  known  personally  that  great  excellence  of 
character  often  dwells  beneath  them.     The  father 
pointed  us  to  a  small  shelf  filled  with  books,  which 
ho  called   his  library ;  and  taking  down   a  large 
Bible  in  the  French  language,  he  showed  it  to  us ; 
and  also  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the   Yaudois  dialect,   which  did  not  differ  much 
from  the  French,  and  which  I  could  read  without 
difiiculty.     And  he  showed  us   also   a  number  of 
other  religions  books ; — some  of  them  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  of  which   he  had  some  knowledge. 
He  knew  the  history  of  the   struggles  of  religion 
and  liberty.     He   was   himself  a  man  of  prayer. 
The  name  of  Jesus  was  dear  to  him  as  it  was  to  us. 
And  we  found,  though  separated  by  nations  and 


oceans,  that  our  hearts,  like  the  mountain  torrents, 
which  met  and   mingled  in   the  valley  below  us, 
owed  together  in  the  unity  of  a  common  love  ot 
freedom,  and  a  common  christian  hope. 

CTo  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarab  [lynes]  Crnbb. 
From  Darlington  she  writes,  Twelfth  mo.  21st, 
that  in  the  preceding  month,  they  had  twenty-seven 
meetings  and  some  private  opportunities,  and  tra- 
velled two  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles,  north  of 
New   Castle.     "  Durham,"  she  says,  "  was  a  Ni- 
neveh to  me  ;  so^n  after  arriving,  had  to  turn  out 
In  the  streets  and  markets,  although  it  was  snow- 
inc,  to  declare  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  people. 
I  do  not  think  I  had  ever,  for  so  long  together, 
endured  so  much  suffering  as  for  many  days  was 
my  lot,   preceding   this   awful   day;   however,  m 
deepest  humility,  I   can  acknowledge  that  in  the 
moment  of  extremity  I  was  not  forsaken  ;  the  Lord 
on  high  is  indeed  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many 
waters.     He  was  pleased  to  be  mouth  and  wisdom, 
tongue  and  utterance,  although  whilst  endeavour- 
incr  to  clear  my  mind  in   one   of  the  most  public 
places,  a  man  came  with  much  seeming  consequence 
endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  this  did  not  hinder 
the  least.  Notice  was  given  verbally  and  by  print- 
ed notices  for  a  public  meeting  next   day ;  some 
put  up  in  conspicuous  places  were  torn  down  before 
night.  This  manifested  a  spirit  of  opposition  at  which 
we  did  not  marvel,  as  the  town  abounded  with  idle 
clergy.     One  of  them  being  also  a  justice,  seemed 
to  have  no  mind  we  should  hold  our  meeting  nest 
day  so  publicly  as  we  meant,  and  informed  the 
person  who  granted  us  the  room,  that  he  was  liable 
to  a  great  penalty  by  law.     After  a  little  stir,  all 
was  settled,  and   the   meeting  was  large   and  fa 


yesterday,  which  was  at  length  lively,  through  Ion 
waiting ;  had  a  very  large,  precious  meeting  lai 
evening  with  the  people  of  the  town,  and  have  a] 
pointed  another,  six  miles  off." 

At  York  she  writes  under  date  of  First  mont 
26th,  1799,  "  I  have  been  looking  back,  and  do  & 
remember  such  a  succession  of  probations  for  ! 
many  weeks  as  has  now  been  my  lot;  but  is  it  n 
designed  for  some  wise  purpose  unseen  by  m* 
What  I  am  surprised  at  is  that  I  appoint  meetm;^ 
in  this  state  ;  but  so  it  is ;  for  since  the  visit  to  t 
families  of  Friends  here,  we  have  had  many  publ 
meetings  at  villages  round  about,  have  also  paid 
eneral  visit  to  the  infirmary  here,  and  to  the  p; 
soners.     In  the  former  we  had  four  solemn  oppc 
tunities  with  the  patients,  several  of  whom  we 
much  tendered  ;  one  girl  in  particular,  while  1  w- 
standing  by  her  speaking,  burst  into  tears.     1  h 
to  tell  her  the  arms  of  mercy  were  wide  open  to  i 
ceive  her.     The  portion  of  relief  or  qmet  grant 
from  endeavouring  to  do  this  bit  of  work  faithf^ 
was  more  reward  than  I  looked  for.     28th. — Y. 
terday    being    First-day,    we   were    again    w 
Friends  in  the  morning  ;  my  A.  B.  was  silent ; 
was  not,  although  this  silence  had  been  mylo* 
ten  meetings  before,  not  all  successively.     We  b 
a  larcre  public  meeting  here  last  evening,  which  v 
favoured  with  light  and  life  from  the  Lord  G 
and  the  Lamb,  so  as  for  the  time,  greatly  to  c 
sipate  the  gloom  which  had  hung  over  my  mn, 
"  Shefield,  Third  month  17th.— We  have  bp 
closely  engaged  for  three  weeks,  visiting  famife 
here,  and  taking  meetings  in  course  ;  none  of  B 
latter  have  been  without  many  of  the  town  peob 
at  large ;  and  they  have  aU  been  lively,  which  ip. 
great  favour."  ,        ^        ^i.    i 

Her  next  letter  is  dated  at  London,  Seventh  :J. 
1st   1799,  from  which  it  appears  she  had  fimslfl 
'  "         '        s  settled  in  a  cottje 


dourer  t  the  do  rof  which  we  gave%otice  for  her  religious  visit,  and   was   settled   ma   cote 
anothe^.     This  latter  meeting  was  to  great  rehef ;  Ithere  with  hcir  endeared  mother  and  sistei.^  jje 
Truth  gotinto  domimon,the  great  Name  was  suppli- 
cated, the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  preached  with 
Divine  power  and  very  largely  ;  women's  preach 


ing,  election  and  reprobation,  water  baptism,  and 
what  is  called  the  Lord's  supper,  were  particular- 
ized and  clearly  set  open.  Our  souls  bowed  in 
gratitude  for  these  two  days'  help  and  counsel,  in 
which  all  man-made  ministry  was  decried  and  set 
at  naught.  Oh,  that  I  may  never  forget  my  own 
nothingness  in  being  helped  within  and  without 
from  time  to  time ;  this  ought  to  abase  me  in  the 
dust,  and  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  it  is  not  unfre 
quently  the  case. 

"  The  day  after  the  Monthly  Meeting  here,  we 
had  a  meeting,  five  miles  from  this  place,  and  re- 
turned to  lodge.  This  was  such  a  meeting  as  I 
never  before  saw ;  for  soon  after  we  were  in,  two 
men  very  much  inflamed  by  liquor,  thrust  them- 
selves in,  and  began  to  talk  and  laugh  loud  ;  they 
would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  go  out,  nor  to  sit  quiet 
within ;  so  Friends  brought,  unknown  to  A.  B.  and 
me,  a  constable.  A.  B.  had  just  appeared  and 
warned  the  wicked,  to  the  awing  them  in  some  de- 
gree, I  do  think.  The  constable  ordered  theni 
away  ;  but  instead  of  obeying  him,  they  went  to 
fighting  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  It  became  " 
dreadful  scene  of  confusion  and  wickedness. 

ind  would  have  been 


I 

could  not  have  supposed  my 

so  tranquil  in  such  a  trying  time ;  but  so  it  was 
that  I  kept  my  seat,  and  not  once  said  in  my  heart, 
I  wish  that  we  had  not  appointed  the  meeting.  I 
believed  it  would  settle,  and  so  it  did  wonderfully  in 
less  than  half  an  hour,  so  that  the  men  were  kept  out, 
and  a  good  meeting  it  proved  in  the  end.  Our  G. 
S.  saw  the  men  the  next  day,  and  they  appeared 
sorry  for  their  conduct.  We  returned  here  in  a 
good  degree  of  peace,  attended  Friends'  meeting 


remarks:  "It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  my  r|- 

tives  and  myself,  to  be  permitted  to  partake  bt 

each  other's  society;  and  although  it  is  my  est- 

rience  still  that  this  is  a  state  of  probation,  1  hi 

thankful  to  have  been  employed,  as  hath  been  he 

case  for  nearly  two  years;  and  that  the  timebi 

retreat  was  so  clearly  seen,  as  to  admit  of  no  dc|.il 

at  all.     I  could  hardly  have  believed  it,  had  b<( 

body  told  me  it  would  be  so.     I  have  often  thoiPj 

of  M.  Peisley  since  coming  home,  for  many  Ifi 

been  the  solicitations  of  kind  friends  to  go  ancfel 

cruit  at  their  habitations,  which  are  larger,  and  Ijvi 

attached  to  them  more  of  temporal  abundance  .^i 

our  little  home  ;  yet  these  things  are  all  nothir  ti 

me ;  this  seems  the  place  for  me  at  present.   \\^ 

it  was  my  lot  to  travel  about  from  place  to  p: 

many  were  the  baptisms  dispensed  ;  and  at  sea 

it  was  as  if  my  soul  was  plunged  into  as  deep  dist 

as  could  be  sustained  with  the  degree  of  cap:  it 

granted  me;  and    no  example  however  brigl  ( 

ftself,  afforded  lustre  to  my  path ;  that  not  >\ 

the  sun  was  in  my  view  darkened,  but  the    M 

withdrew  their  shining.     Oh,  it  is  hard  to  kee]  U 

faith  and  the  patience  at  such  times,  but  it  i 

ssed  thing  to  keep  constant,  and  be  a  true  ai 

liever  through  all ;  far  more  blessed  than  we  la 

describe.     Is  it  not  being  a  true  believer,  to  ei^i 

vour  to  stand  still  in  the  dark?  for  it  brings  tfl 

acknowledgment,  even  to  the  full,  '  Great  and  jai 

vellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty;*" 

and  true  are  all  thy  ways,'  &c.     Does  it  nc 

crease  our  union  and  communion  with  Perte 

himself?     Now,  in  humility  of  mind,  it  is  mj 

guage  :   '  Thou  knowest,  oh,  my  heavenly,  me 

Father  and  unerring  Guide,  how  I  have  foil 

thee  in  my  late  travels,  in  the  cross  to  myjv 

will,  and  in  thy  fear  and  dread,  into  large  cc  ' 
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gations,  into  markets,  unto  the  habitations  and  beds 
of  the  sick,  and  sometimes  to  the  houses  of  the 
great,  with  a  message  from  thee;  sometimes  to  in- 
dividuals in  the  highway,  at  others  into  jails  and 
prison-houses ;  this  amongst  those  who  are  not  prO' 
fessing  the  Truth  as  we  do,  as  likewise  to  thos( 
who  do.  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  make  my  feet 
as  hind's  feet,  and  lifted  up  my  voice  like  a  trum- 
pet, to  show  this  people  their  transgressions — the 
house  of  Jacob  their  sins.  Thou  hast  made  me  a 
comforter  to  the  comfortless  and  the  weak.  For 
all  I  bless  thee,  most  for  the  severe.'  I  am  now 
under  a  sense  of  being  helpless,  as  the  worm  in  the 
dust,  without  thee  !  Oh,  keep  me  here  continually, 
and  be  my  all  in  all.     Amen." 

She  appears  to  have  been  permitted  some  relasa- 
tion  from  travelling  several  mouths,  being  employed 
at  her  mother's  ;  she  says :  "  I  have  continued  to 
assist  in  keeping  school,  and  taking  in  a  little 
needle  work  since  the  Yearly  Meeting ;  so  that  my 
hands,  with  that  and  attending  meetings  together, 
have  been  pretty  full.  My  mind  has  often  felt 
sensations  of  gratitude  to  my  heavenly  Father,  ii 
permitting  me  this  little  space  of  time  without  tra 
veiling,  wherein  I  have  enjoyed  the  society  of  my 
endeared  mother,  &c.,  in  their  humble  dwelling ; 
but  there  does  not  seem  a  probability  of  much  con- 
tinuation of  it,  for  I  was  constrained  in  our  last 
Monthly  Meeting,  to  leave  with  friends  a  prospect 
3f  visiting  families  belonging  to  Gracechurch 
Street  Meeting.  In  the  Tenth  month,  she  says : 
'  When  the  visit  to  Friends'  families  in  Grace- 
church  Street  Meeting  is  to  be  moved  in,  I  cannot 
sxactly  say,  but  feel  it  growing  heavy  ;  my  natural 
lisposition  flinches  in  some  degree  from  the  arduous 
ingagement,  but  it  is  only  arduous  by  comparison. 
[  ought  to  be  thankful  that  it  is  not  to  go  into  the 
lublic  places,  seeing  it  seems  to  be  the  Divine  will 
:hat  an  easier  track  should  be  followed,  at  least  for 
he  present." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  her,  from  Uxbridge, 
lated  Eleventh  month  6th,  1799,  Thomas  Scatter- 
lOod  says  :  "  My  heart  has  gone  with  thee  in  thy 
Irduous  journeys  in  the  north  ;  .and  following  thee 
[3  part,  in  the  same  line,  the  good  savour  thou  hast 
ft  behind  has  been  very  pleasant.  Oh,  mayst 
liou  be  always  preserved  in  the  same  meek  and 
uinble  condition,  a  grateful  receiver  of  the  many 
lercies  and  favours  bestowed  on  thee ;  for  thou 
ell  knowest,  it  is  by  being  reduced  into  littleness 
ad  nothingness,  that  such  are  made  instruments 
I  the  Divine  hand.  Thou  hast  been  in  my  ap- 
rehension  a  child  dandled  on  the  knee  ;  thou  hast 

en  favoured  with  clear  prospects,  and  a  heart 

ren  thee  to  answer  them  with  cheerfulness.  Th 
as  my  situation  when  younger  in  the  labour,  but 
3w  I  must  be  content  with  less  sight,  and  walk  by 
ith.  The  Master  best  knows  what  is  best  for  his 
rvants ;  perhaps  it  never  may  be  thy  lot  thus  to 
!  tried ;  and  however  it  may  be,  whether  so  or 
ntinued  in  the  wonted  manner  of  open  vision,  be 
ithful  and  do  thy  work  in  the  day-time.  I  feel 
lity  with  thy  prospect  of  the  family  visit;  dwell 
ep,  and  thou  wilt  be  favoured  to  speak  the  word 
ithfully.  Baulk  not  thy  testimony,  and  then  thou 
It  receive  the  reward  which  the  Lord  gives  to 
em  that  know  him." 

Second  mo.  24th,  1800. — She  appears  to  have 
moved  out  of  the  limits  of  Gracechurch  street 
lere  she  had  been  engaged  in  visiting  families, 
t  says :  "  I  mostly  trudge  to  town  to  meeting, 
r.st  and  Fourth-days,  perhaps,  two  miles  audi 

If.but  am  rather  attached  to  that  large  mixed 
:eting,  where  I  lately  witnessed  the  holy  oil  to 

w  from  house  to  house.  I  have  more  than  once, 
■er  lifting  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet  on  First- 
y  morning,  had  an  anonymous  letter  sent  me, 


expressive  of  some  disapprobation  with  the  dis- 
course, as  they  call  it;  but  these  things  are  not  of 
much  account  in  the  balance:  for  I  think  they 
must  be  cowards,  and  afraid  of  the  light,  who  do 
not  choose  to  let  their  name  be  added  to  their  ad- 
monitions." She  mentions  attending  a  marriage  at 
Westminster;  and  that  not  until  after  tea  diif  she 
feel  liberated  to  unburden  her  exercised  mind,  but 
felt  bound  in  spirit  until  after  several  testimonies 
had  been  borne,  and  T.  Scattergood  had  appeared 
in  supplication,  when  feeling  the  holy  anointing  to 
minister,  relief  was  afforded  ;  of  which  she  says : 
"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  that  toacheth  thee  to 
profit;  and  oh,  that  I  may  never  move  without  him, 
let  the  suflFering  be  what  it  may." 

Having  been  at  the  marriage  of  Ann  Baker, 
who  had  travelled  with  her  in  some  of  her  trying 
engagements,  and  to  whom  she  was  strongly  at° 
tached,  she  staid  at  Worcester  with  her  several 
days,  which  were  mostly  passed  in  social  enjoy- 
ment. They  made  an  excursion  to  Malvern,  eight 
miles  distant,  where  they  were  delighted  with  the 
admirable  display  of  the  beauties  of  nature  in  the 
country.  She  says  :  "  I  think  we  had  a  mark  that 
this  innocent  gratification  was  not  displeasing  to 
our  heavenly  Father ;  for  as  we  descended  a  little 
below  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill,  sitting  down 
to  rest  on  a  bank,  an  uncommon  degree  of  Divine 
light  and  sweetness  spread  over  my  mind,  under 
which  I  recollected  a  dream  I  had  in  the  winter 
and  felt  the  opening  of  life  to  tell  it  to  my  compa- 
nions, and  that  the  reality  was  then  my  experience 
I  dreamed  I  was  on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by 
my  fellow-creatures  in  their  habitations,  and  under 
great  exercise  for  myself  and  them,  when  serenity 
and  sweetness  preciously  diffused  itself  into  my 
soul,  and  my  tongue  was  loosened  to  sing  *  Alleluia, 
Alleluia.'  The  relation,  together  with  enlarge- 
ment through  gospel  light  vouchsafed  at  the  time, 
broke  us  all  into  contrition.  My  dear  Ann  said  a 
little  matter,  and  supplication  was  poured  forth, 
with  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Him  who  shuts 
and  none  can  open,  who  opens  and  none  can  shut. 
We  went  home  under  the  consoling  persuasion,  that 
He  mercifully  cares  for  his  little  ones.  I  felt  the 
incomes  of  love  and  life  so  strong,  while  thus  as  it 
were  unbent  with  my  dear  Ann,  that  we  reckoned 
it  might  be  intended  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
forty  days'  food." 


this  world.     As  to  'treasures  in 
ife  is  a  constant  sneer  at  the  be- 


For  "Tbe  Friend." 


The  Germans  in  Texas. 
While  journeying  through  Texas,  Olmstead  was 
often  painfully  impressed  with  the  hard  bondage  of 
the  slaves  generally,  and  also  with  the  thriftless- 
ness  and  rudeness  of  the  governing  class.  These, 
even  when  the  nominal  owners  of  large  plantations 
and  numbers  of  slaves,  appeared  mostly  to  have 
but  few  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Their  tables  were 
furnished  with  but  little  beyond  the  universal  corn 
bread  and  bacon ;  their  dweUings  were  mean  and 
comfortless,  and  their  families  of  children  growing 
up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  Of  the  "  cherished  in 
stitution,"  he  remarks:  "We  were  several  times 
struck,  in  Eastern  Texas,  with  a  peculiarity  in  the 
tone  of  the  relation  between  master  and  slave. 
Elsewhere  at  the  South,  slavery  had  seemed  to  be 
accepted  generally,  as  a  natural,  hereditary,  esta- 
blished state  of  things,  and  the  right  and  wrong  of 
it,  or  the  how  of  it,  never  to  be  discussed  or  thought 
of  any  more  than  that  of  feudal  tenures  elsewhere. 
But  in  Texas,  the  state  of  war  iu  which  slavery 
arises,  seems  to  continue  in  undertone  to  the  pre- 
sent. *  *  There  seemed  to  bo  the  consciousness 
of  a  wrong  relation  and  a  determination  to  force 
conscience  down,  and  continue  it;  to  work  up  the 
(wretched  slaves)  with  a  sole  eye  to  selfish  profit,  | 


cash  down, 
heaven,'  thei 
lief  in  them.' 

On  arriving  at  the  settlements  of  the  Germans 
in  Western  Texas,  a  very  different  and  far  more 
pleasing  condition  of  things  was  presented.     The 
great  majority  of  the  German  settlers  were  very 
poor  men,  who  had  been  induced   to  emigrate  to 
Texas  a  few  years  ago,  by  deceptive  and  most  ex- 
extravagant  accounts  of  the  country  which  were 
circulated  over  Europe  by  interested  parties.  They 
were  of  course  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment, 
and  numbers  of  them  perished  from  sickness  and 
hardship.     The  first  difficulties  having  been  sur- 
mounted, tbe  survivors  seem  to  have  gone  to  work 
with  energy  and  judgment,  generally  availing  tliem- 
selves   of  the   advantages  within  their  reach,  and 
doing  the  best  their  actual  circumstances  admitted 
of.     Having  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Guada- 
lupe river,  our  travellers  remark  :  "  The  first  Ger- 
man settlers  we  saw,  we  know  at  once.    They  lived 
little  log  cabins,  and  had  inclosures  of  ten  acres 
of  land  about  them.     The  cabins  were  very  simple 
nd  cheap  habitations,  but  there  were  many  little 
conveniences  about  them,  and  a  care  to  secure  com- 
fort in  small  ways  evident,  that  was  very  agreea- 
ble to  notice.     So,  also,  the  greater  variety  of  the 
crops  which  had  been  grown  upon  their  allotments, 
and  the  more  clean  and  complete  tillage  they  had 
received  contrasted  favourably  with  the  patches  of 
corn  stubble,  overgrown  with  crab-grass,  which  are 
usually  the  only  gardens  to  be  seen  adjoining  the 
cabins  of  the  poor  whites  and  slaves.     The  people 
themselves  also  were  to  be  seen,  men,  women,  and 
children,  busy  at  some  work,  and  yet  not  so  busy, 
but  that  they  could  give  a  pleasant  and  respectful 
greeting  to  the  passing  traveller.    A  few  miles  fur- 
ther on,  we  passed  several  much  more  comfortable 
'  ouses,  boarded  over,  and  a  good  deal  like  the 
smaller  class  of  farm-houses  in  New  England;  but 
some  of  them  having  exterior  plaster  work,  or  brick, 
laid    up  between  the  timbers,  instead  of  boards 
nailed  over  them.     About  these  were  larger  in- 
closures, from  which  extensive  crops  of  corn  had 
been  taken ;  and  it  caused  us  a  sensation  to  see  a 
number  of  parallelograms  of  cotton,-— free  labour 
cotton.     These  were  not  often  of  more  than  an  acre 
in  extent.     Most  of  them  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  judiciously  cultivated,  and  had  yielded  a  fine 
crop,  differing,  however,  from  that  we  had  noticed 
on  the  plantations  the  day  before,  in  this  circum- 
stance— the  picking  had  been  entirely  completed, 
and  that  with  care  and  exactness,  so  that  none  of 
the  cotton,  which  the  labour  of  cultivation  had  pro- 
duced, had  been  left  to  waste.     The  cotton  stalks 
stood  rather  more  closely,  and  were  of  less  extra- 
ordinary size,  but  much  more  even  or  regular  in 
their  growth  than  on  the  plantations.     We  were 
entering  the  valley  of  the  Guadalupe  river,  which 
is  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  of  the  San 
Marcus,  and  had  passed  a  small  brown  house  with 
a  turret  and  cross  upon  it,  which  we  learned  was  a 
Lutheran  church,  when  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
good-natured  butcher,  who  lived  in  New  Braunfels. 
*     *  He  had  been  in  this  country  eight  years.  He 
liked  it  very  much ;  he  did  not  wish  to  go  back  to 
Germany ;  he  much  preferred  to  remain  here.  The 
Germans,   generally,   were  doing  well,   and   were 
contented.     They  had  had   a  hard  time  at  first, 
but  they  were  all  doing  well  now — getting  rich. 
He  knew  but  one  German  who  had  bought  a  slave ; 
they  did  not  think  well  of  slavery ;  they  thought  it 
better  that  all   men   should  be   free ;  besides,  the 
negroes  would  not  work  so  well  as  the  Germans. 
They  were  improving  their  condition  very  rapidly, 
especially  within  the  last  two  years.    It  was  sickly 
coast,  but  here  it  was  very  healthy.     He 
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had  beeu  as  .veil  here  as  in  Gemany-Bcver  had 
been  ill  *  *  We  forded,  under  his  guidance,  the  1 
Guadalupe,  and,  after  elimhing  its  high  hank,  found 
ourselves  upon  the  level  plateau  between  too  prai- 
rie hills  and  the  river  on  which  New  BraunfeUi^ 
situated.  We  had  still  nearly  a  mile  to  ride  be- 
fore enterinc;  the  town,  and  in  this  distance  met 
eitrht  or  ten^'large  wagons,  each  drawn  by  three  or 
four  pairs  of  mules,  or  five  or  sis  yokes  ot  oxen, 
each  carrying  under  its  neck  a  brass  bell,  ihey 
were  all  driven  by  Germans,  somewhat  uneouthly 
but  warmly  and  neatly  dressed  ;  all  smoking,  and 
all  rrood-humoured,  giving  us  "  good  morning,  as 
we  met.  Noticing  the  strength  of  the  wagons,  i 
observed  that  they  were  made  by  Germans,  pro- 
bably "  Yes,"  said  the  butcher,  "  the  Germans 
make  better  wagons  than  the  Americans;  the  Ame- 
ricans buy  a  great  many  of  them.  There  are  sc 
ven  vjwon  mamifactories  in  Braunjels. 

The  main  street  of  the  town,  which  we  soon  en- 
tered  upon,  was  very  wide-three  times  as  wide 
in  effect,  as  Broadway,  in  New  York.    The  houses, 
with  which  it  was  thickly  lined  for  a  mi  c,  were 
small,  low  cottages,  of  no  pretensions  to  elegance, 
yet  generally  looking  neat  and  comfortable.  Many 
were  finished  with  verandahs  and  gardens,  and  the 
greater   part   were   either   stuccoed    or   painted^ 
There  were   many  workshops  of  mechamcs  and 
small  stores,  with  signs  oftener  in  English  than  in 
German ;  and   bare-headed  women,  and  men  m 
caps  and  short  jackets,  with  pendent  pipes,  w;ere 
everywhere  seen  at  work.     We  had  no  acquamt- 
ance  in  the  village  and  no  means  of  introduction, 
but  in  hopes  that  we  might  better  satisfy  ourselves 
of  the  condition  of  the  people,  we  agreed  to  stop  at 
an  inn,  and  get  dinner,  instead  of  eating  a  cold 
snack  in   the  saddle,  without  stopping  at  noon, 
as  was  our  custom.     "  Here,"  said  the  butcher, 
"is  mv  shop— indicating  a  small  house,  at  the 
door  ofwhich  hung  dressed  meat  and  beef  sausages 
—and  if  you  are  going  to  stop,  I  will  recommend 
YOU  to  my  neighbour,  there,  Mr.  Schmitz.     _  it 
was  a   small   cottage   of  a  single  story,  having 
the  roof  extended  so  as  to  form  a  verandah,  with 
a  sign  swinging  before  it,   "  Guadalupe  Hotel,  1. 
Schmitz."  ,         .  , 

I  never,  in  my  life,  except,  perhaps,  m  awaken- 
ing from  a  dream,  met  with  such  a  sudden  and 
complete  transfer  of  associations.  Instead  of  loose 
boaided,  or  hewn  log  walls,  with  crevices  stuffed 
with  raors,  or  daubed  with  mortar,  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  during  the  last  month,  on 
staving  in  a  door,  where  we  have  found  any  to 
open  ;  instead,  even,  of  four  bare,  cheerless  sides  of 
white-washed  plaster,  which  we  have  found  twice, 
or  thrice  only  in  a  more  aristocratic  American  re- 
sidence, we  were— in  short,  we  were  m  Germany. 
There  was  nothing  wanting  ;  there  was  nothing  too 
much,  for  one  of  those  delightful  little  inns,  which 
the  pedestrian  who  has  tramped  through  the  Khme 
land,  will  ever  remember  gratefully.  A  long  room, 
extending  across  the  whole  front  of  the  cottage,  thr 
ink, 


leaves  the  room,  and  m  ten  minutes  time,  by  wmca  mui.li.       a.    _    ^_^      ^   ,.  ,i,..  .,,";„f„,*v     Pnar.p  Vit 


^ave  got  off  our  coats,  and  warmed  our  hands 
at  the  stove,  we  are  asked  to  sit  down.     An  excel- 
lent soup  is  set  before  us,  and  in  succession  there 
follow  two  courses  of  meat,  neither  of  tJiem  pork, 
and  neither  oj  them  fried;  two  dishes  of  vegetables, 
salad,  compote  of  peaches,  coffee  with  mUk,  wheat 
bread  from  the  loaf,  and  beautiful  and  sweet  but- 
ter—not only  such  butter  as  I  have  never  tasted 
«outh  of  the  Potomac  before,  but  such  as  I  have 
been  told   a  hundred  times  it  was  impossible  to 
make  in  a  southern  climate.     What  is  the  secret .' 
I  suppose  it  is  extreme  cleanliness,  beginning  far 
back   of  where  cleanliness  usually  begins  at  the 
south,   and  careful  and  thorough  icorkmg.     \\  e 
then  spent  an  hour  in  conversation  with  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  in  the  room.     They  were_  all 
educated,  cultivated,  well-bred,  respectful,  kind, 
and  affable  men.     All  were  natives  of  Germany, 
and  had  been  living  several  years  in  Texas,  home 
of  them  were  travellers,  their  homes  being  m  other 
German  settlements;  some  of  them  had  resided 
at  Braunfels." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


who  can  be  indifferent  to  thy  comfort'^ 
to  this  he 


"  Let  not  ambition  mock  thy  useful  toil, 
Thy  homely  joys,  lUy  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 


The  Joys  of  Hame.—O,  what  so  refreshing,  so 
soothing,  so  satisfying,  as  the  placid  joys  of 
home !  ,,,■/. 

See  the  traveller.  Does  duty  call  hira  lor  a 
season  to  leave  his  beloved  circle?  _  The  image  of 
his  earthly  happiness  continues  vividly  ii 
membrance.  It  quickens  him  to  diUgence ;  it 
cheers  him  under  difficulties ;  it  makes  him  hail 
the  hour  which  sees  his  purpose  accomphshed,  and 
his  face  turned  towards  home  ;  it  communes  with 
him  as  he  journeys ;  and  he  hears  the  promise 
which  causes  him  to  hope  "  thou  shalt  know  also 
that  thy  tabernacle  shall  be  in  peace ;  and  thou 
shalt  visit  thy  habitation  and  not  sin."  0,  the 
joyful  re-union  of  a  divided  family— the  pleasures 
of  renewed  interview  and  conversation  after  days 
of  absence. 

Behold  the  man  of  science.  He  drops  the  labour 
and  painfulness  of  research,  closes  his  volume, 
smoothes  his  wrinkled  brow,  leaves  his  study,  and, 
unbending  himself,  stoops  to  the  capacities,  yields 
to  the  wishes,  and  mingles  in  the  diversions  of  his 
children. 

"He  will  not  blush  that  has  a  father's  heart, 
To  take  in  childish  play  a  childish  part; 
But  bends  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy       _  ^^ 

That  youth  takes  pleasure  in,  to  please  his  hoy. 


Tor  "  Tho  Friend." 

"1  Don't  Care." 
These  are  little  words,  but  they  are  full  of  mis, 
chief;  and  as  they  are  commonly  used,  betra;; 
something  wrong.  One  whose  conscience  is  ap! 
proving  his  purposes,  will  find  some  better  reason; 
in  their  defence,  than  "  I  don^t  care,"  and  to  ar; 
swer  a  remonstrance  thus,  is  equivalent  to  confess- 
ing a  secret  sense  of  error.  [ 
But  the  indifference  to  right,  is  the  worst  fesj 
ture  they  betray;  for  though  "I  don't  care"  f 
often  said  falsely  and  with  secret  misgivings,  if  r 
is  often  felt  and  said,  a  sad,  sad  carelessness  t. 
wards  the  right,  grows  up  in  the  heart,  and  tl 
character  gives  way  more  and  more  till  a  bardne 
toward  Good,  and  a  recklessness  of  duty  in  evei. 
form,  usurps  the  place  of  tenderness  of  spirit,  ar 
desires  for  truth. 

To  a  young  man,  who  is  beginning  to  lay  asp 
the  restraints  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  to  as 
milate  with  that  "  world"  whose  spirit  and  teac 
ings  are  but  the  development  of  the  natural  uni; 
generate  mind,  "  I  don't  care"  is  the  very  whisj 
of  evil ;  leading  on  from  step  to  step,  and  buildi 
up  higher  and  higher,  works  meet  for  repentan  , 
but,  alas!  providing  not  nor  appointing,  a  time  : 
repentance. 

Let  then,  these  braggart,  hut  cowardly  and  n  ■ 
licious  words  be  banished  from  our  utterance 
and  with  the  blessing  of  His  help  who  carcth  r 
us,  let  the  feeling  that  would  prompt  them,  find  ) 
room  in  our  hearts ;  but  instead  thereof  more  g  ■ 
tleness  and  deference  towards  others,  "  each  ostee  - 
ing  the  other  better  than  himself,"  and  an  indw  .- 
ing  realization  that  'Hlie  fear  of  the  Lord  is^i 
beginning  of  wisdom."  Y.  T.  E 


xcross  lue  huuic  n^ui.  vi  v^^^  v-^.—n-,  — 
walls  pink,  with  stenciled  pannels,  and  scroll  orna- 
ments in  crimson,  and  with  neatly  framed  and 
glazed  pretty  lithographic  prints  hanging  on  all 
sides ;  a  long,  thick,  dark  oak  table,  with  rounded 
ends,  oak  benches  at  its  sides  ;  chiseled  oak  chairs; 
a  sofa,  covered  with  cheap  pink  calico,  with  a  small 
vine  pattern ;  a  stove  in  the  corner  ;  a  little  maho- 
gany cupboard  in  another  corner,  with  pitcher  and 
glasses  upon  it ;  a  smoky  atmosphere  ;  and  finally, 
four  thick-bearded  men,  from  whom  the  smoke  pro- 
ceeds, who  all  bow,  and  say,  "  Good  morning"  as 
we  lift  our  hats  in  the  doorway.  Ihe  landlady 
enters ;  she  does  not  readily  understand  us,  and 
one  of  the  smokers  rises  immediately  to  assist  us. 
Dinner  we  shall  have  immediately,  and  she  spreads 


Take  the  man  of  trade.  What  reconciles  bin 
to  the  toil  of  business  ?  What  enables  him  to  en 
dure  the  fastidiousness  and  impertinence  of  custo 
mers  ?  What  rewards  him  for  so  many  hours  of 
tedious  confinement  ?  By  and  by  the  season  of 
intercourse  will  arrive  ;  he  will  be  embosomed  in 
the  caresses  of  his  family ;  he  will  behold  the  de- 
sire of  his  eyes  and  the  children  of  his  love,  for 
whom  he  resigns  his  ease  ;  and  in  their  welfare 
and  smiles  hc°will  find  his  recompense. 

Yonder  comes  the  labourer.  He  has  borne  the 
burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day ;  the  descending 
sun  has  released  him  from  his  toil,  and  he  is  hasten- 
o-  home  to  enjoy  repose.  Half  way  down  the 
lane,  by  the  side  of  which  stands  his  cottage,  his 
children  run  to  meet  him  ;  one  he  carries  and  one 
he  leads.  The  companion  of  his  humble  life  is 
ready  to  furnish  him  with  his  plain  repast.  See, 
his  toil-worn  countenance  assumes  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness ;  his  hardships  are  forgotten  ;  fa tlgue_  van- 
ishes ;  he  eats  and  is  satisfied ;  the  evening  fair,  he 
walks  with  uncovered  head  around  his  garden ; 
enters  again  and  retires  to  rest,  and  "  the  rest  of  a 


Galvanic  Action  in  the  Earth.— ^^  emir 
London  cutler,  named  Weiss,  having  observed  t 
steel  seemed  to  be  much  improved  when  it 
become  rusty  in  the  earth,  provided  that  the 
was  not  factitiously  produced  by  the  applicatio 
acids,  made  the  experiment  of  burying  some  ra 
blades  for  nearly  three  years,  and  the  results  f 
corresponded  to  his  expectation.     The  blades) 
came  coated  with  rust,  which  had  the  appears 
of  having  exuded  from  within,  but  were  not 
i-oded,  and  the  ciuality  of  the  steel  was  decid 
improved. 

Analogy  led   to  the  conclusion  that  the  s 
might  hold  good  with  respect  to  iron,  under  i 
lar"  circumstances.       He    accordingly   purch 
fifteen  tons  of  iron  with  which  the  piles  of  Lo 
brid<'e  had  been  shod.     Each  shoe  consisted 
smalt  inverted  pyramid,   with  four  straps,  r 
from  the  four  sides  of  the  base,  which  embiJ 
and  were  nailed  to  the  pile,  the  total  length,  « 
the  point  which  entered   the  ground  to  the! 
of  the  strap,  being  about  sixteen  inches,  an! 
weight  about  eight  pounds.     The  pyramid; 
tremities  of  the  shoes  were  found  to  be  not 
corroded,   nor,  indeed,  were  the  straps;  br 
latter  had  become  extremely  and  beautifully 
rous.     When    manufactured,  the  solid   pom 
question  were    convertible   into    very   good 
al=o  the  bolts;  but  the  straps  produced  st 
unequalled  quality. 
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Restoration  of  love  and  Cnily. 
It  lias  appeared  to  uie  that  if  a  more  fervent 
exercise  for  right  direction  was  maintaiijed,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  been  qualified  for  useful- 
ness in  the  church,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
made  the  instruments  of  strengthening  the  weak,  as 
■well  as  of  confirming  the  strong ;  they  would  more 
often  be  led  to  visit,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  those 
small  meetings,  or  even  those  larger  ones,  where 
there  appears  to  be  a  decline  of  religious  zeal  and 
Btrength. 

Kobert  Pleasants,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sarah 
Harrison,  from  Curies,  in  Virginia,  in  1789, 
says  :  "  I  can't  help  thinking  at  times,  that  if  the 
faithful  labourers  from  other  places  (where  they 
seem  to  have  enough  and  to  spare,  as  in  Philadel- 
phia, &c.,)  were  concerned  to  settle  in  some  remote 
or  distant  places — as  I  think  was  the  case  when 
Truth  first  broke  forth  in  the  north  of  England, — 
they  might  come  to  be  numbered  amongst  those 
who  turn  many  to  righteousness.  I  know  it  is 
not  to  be  expected,  but  from  clear  apprehensions 
of  duty,  and  entire  resignation  to  the  Master's 
will.  Nor  is  such  a  work  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  willings  and  runnings  of  men,  in  their  own 
wisdom  and  strength,  however  great ;  for,  '  if  the 
Lord  build  not  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that 
build  it.' 

"  I  have  not  been  altogether  without  the  hope, 
at  times,  that  the  Father  of  mercies  will  not  per- 
mit the  little  spark  of  life,  even  in  this  place,  to  be 
wholly  extinguished;  but  rather,  that  there  may 
yet  be  a  revival  in  his  appointed  time.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  the  effect  of  desire  or  imagination, 
more  than  any  real  prospect." 

Difi'erent  Friends  from  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  (it  is  said,)  bestowed  much  labour  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Curle.s,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  thair  honest,  fervent  labour  was  blessed.  That 
late  valuable  minister,  Mildred  EatclifF,  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  advantage  she  derived  from  the 
ministry  of  Thomas  Scattergood,  who  was  kept  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  where  she  resided  for  several 
weeks,  in  great  exercise  of  mind.  The  good  eflfect 
may  have  passed  away  from  that  spot ;  there  may 
be  none  there  now  who  reaped  the  fruit  of  their 
labour  ;  but  some  were  greatly  benefited  ;  and  how 
many  there  may  be  in  Heaven  whose  first  eifectual 
awakening  dated  from  those  visits  of  love,  we 
know  not. 

Are  not  Friends  of  this  day  more  disposed  to 
sit  down  and  mourn  over  the  weaknesses  which  are 
found  in  different  places,  and  to  complain  of  them 
— censuring  and  defaming  those  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  them — than  to  seek  for  a  qualification  and 
willingness  to  labour  for  their  removal?  AY  here  is 
the  gospel  love,  faith,  and  zeal,  which  was  once 
known  amongst  us,  whereby  faithful  labourers  were 
led  to  sacrifice  their  own  ease,  possessions  and 
wills,  for  the  sake  of  the  spread  and  support  of 
Truth,  seeking  to  promote  harmony  and  unity  in 
the  church,  and  to  restore  them  wherever  they  had 
been  lost  through  unfaithfulness  ? 

The  account  which  is  given  in  the  Journal  of 

William   Savery,   of  the  reconciliation   which  h( 

and  his  companions,  David  Sands  and  George  Dill 

wyn,   were  instrumental  in   effecting    among  the 

i|  little  company  of  Friends  at  Pyrmont,  in  Germany, 

i|  who  had   been  divided   by  the  erroneous   opinions 

{  of  one  Brown,  may  afford  some  encouragement  to 

i  US  at  this  time  of  trial  and  difficulty,  and  to  incite 

\  us  to  labour  for  the  accomplishment  of  the   same 

ilj  happy  end  now,  that   was  so  successfully  effected 

I  by  them,  under  the  influence  of  love  and  charity. 

i  by  which  they  were  qualified  for  the  service,  and 

i  enabled  to  perform  it  to  the  peace  of  their  own 

i 


minds,  and  the  rejoicing  of  those  whose  affections 
had  been  alienated  one  from  another.  The  fol- 
lowing is  taken  from  it. 

Under  date  of  First-day  morning.  Ninth  month 
11th,  1796,  he  says,  "  About  forty  Friends  attend- 

the  meeting,  which  was  a  solid,  profitable  sea- 
son. In  the  afternoon,  some  notice  being  given  of 
the  meeting,  about  sixty  attended,  some  of  whom 
were  of  those  who  had  separated  from  the  little 
Society  here  ;  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  be  with  us 

a  remarkable  manner,  and  most  present  were 
broken  into  tears.  It  held  three  hours,  and  ended 
in  solemn  prayer  and  praises  to  God  :  several  per- 
sons continued  with  us  until  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
conversing  on  religious  affairs. 

"  12th.  In  the  afternoon  visited  the  family  of 
Herman  Shutamire,  who  had  separated.  We 
asked  him  some  questions  concerning  the  .separa- 
tion, which  he  answered  in  a  good  frame  of  mind  ; 
and  after  recommending  him  to  dwell  near  the 
Fountain  of  love,  that  would  reconcile  and  unite 
all  tlie  children  of  our  heavenly  Fattier  togctlier, 

■  parted  in  much  tenderness. 

"  17th.  The  Friends  having  drawn  up  the  causes 
of  their  disunity  with  those  who  had  separated,  we 
found  it  was  likely  to  prove  a  very  exercising  af- 
fair to  us,  and  were  much  discouraged, _/«/t«^'  but 
little  hope  of  a  reunicm. 

'  18th.  First-day,  held  a  meeting  at  nine  o'clock, 
which  ended  solidly.  In  the  afternoon  meeting 
about  fifty  were  present,  two  of  whom  were  Jews, 
and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  favoured  time.  .  .  .  Our 
concern  for  the  right  ordering  of  things  among  the 
little  Society,  keeps  our  minds  closely  exercised,  as 
well  as  for  the  restoration  of  those  who  are  scat- 
tered— the  eyes  of  the  people  are  much  upon  them 
and  us,  some  for  evil  and  some  for  good.  Having 
had  my  mind  especially  turned  to  this  place,  I  feel 
at  home  for  the  present,  and  desirous  of  bearing 
my  part  of  the  burden  while  we  stay. 

'  19th.  Authonj'  Shonning,  a  sensible  old  man, 
who  was  separated, brought  a  paper  he  had  drawn 
up,  containing  a  large  sheet  closely  written,  which 
he  said  he  could  not  be  easy  to  omit.  We  made 
uch  remarks  as  occurred  to  us,  and  afterwards 
David  Sands  and  myself  visited  him  and  H.  Mun- 
thang  at  their  house  ;  they  were  lavivg,  and  evi- 
denced a  strong  desire  to  be  reconciled  upon  a 
right  ground.  We  proposed  a  meeting  at  six 
o'clock  with  all  that  had  gone  off,  and  Friends  to- 
gether, and  desired  them  to  seek  for  a  preparation 
f  love  and  cluirity,  that  they  might  meet  each 
other  in  a  state  that  tlie  Lord  uould  condescend 
to  bless.  Most  of  the  men  Friends  and  three  wo- 
men met  in  the  meeting-room.  IT.  Munthang,  H. 
Shutamire,  H.  Land,  his  son,  and  Margaret  Wint, 
being  the  heads  of  the  families  of  those  who  had 
gone  out  from  Friends,  came  also.  After  a  season 
of  silence,  David  Sands  was  drawn  to  jiray^r, 
then  we  the  visitants,  expressed  our  minds  to  them 
fully ;  setting  forth  the  opportunity  it  gave  the 
enemies  of  Truth  to  triumph,  seeing  them  at  v 
ance,  and  the  importance  of  their  mutually  laying 
down  their  prejudices  against  each  oilier^  anc' 
seeking  after  a  spirit,  that  would  bring  about  a  re- 
conciliation icithuut  numy  icords.  The  three  prin- 
cipal separatists  then  expressed  themselves  in  great 
brokenness  and  humility,  and  in  a  spirit  of  for- 
giveness of  those,  who  they  thought  had  dealt 
hardly  with  them,  and  caused  the  separation.  I 
marvelled  at  the  clearness  with  which  they  ex 
pressed  themselves.  The  Lord  graciou-sly  coude 
scending  to  favour,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  witl 
his  blessed  presence,  all  hearts  were  humbled  ;  th( 
high,  untoward  will  of  man  was  brought  down,  and 
the  spirit  that  loves  contention,  and  delights  to 
\}iave  tlte  superiority,  was  cast  out,  and  through 


mercy,  the  meek,  teachable  state  of  little  children, 
ppearcd  to  predominate  in  most  present.  Our 
linds  being  deeply  baptized  with  an  undoubted 
feeling  of  the  Lord's  goodness,  we  were  opened 
with  clearness  to  set  before  them  the  nature  of  our 
holy  profession,  the  love  of  Christ,  the  good  Shep- 
herd, to  us  all,  and  the  necessity  of  dwelling  in  that 
charity,  which  instead  of  magnifying  each  other's 
weakness,  and  entertaining  groundless  jealousies 
and  surmises  of  each  other,  would  cast  a  mantle 
of  love  over  them,  remembering  that  we  also 
were  weak,  and  liable  to  be  tempted.  A  truly  con- 
triting  and  heart-tendering  time  it  was,  and  most  of 
the  company  were  melted  into  tears,  under  an  ex- 
traordinary sense  of  the  Lord's  compassion  to  us. 

"  It  was  then  proposed,  as  it  appeared  that  in 
time  of  weakness,  many  things  had  been  said  and 
done  on  both  sides,  that  did  not  savour  of  that  di- 
vine love  and  charity,  in  which  all  the  children  of 
our  heavenly  Father  ought  to  dwell,  that  all  pre- 
ent  should  now,  under  the  humbling  visitation  of 
God's  power,  without  bringing  up  the  occasion  of 
offence,  or  going  into  many  words,  forgive  one 
nother,  and  cast  all  that  they  had  counted  offen- 
ces, as  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  never  more  to  be 
brought  up  again.  Both  sides  freely,  and  in  great 
tenderness,  confessing  their  readiness  so  to  do,  and 
to  begin  again  under  the  direction  of  the  heavenly 
Master-builder,  in  an  united  labour  for  the  edifica- 
tion, and  building  one  another  up  in  the  most  holy 
faith.  They  rose,  embraced  and  saluted  each 
other  with  manifest  tokens  of  unfeigned  love,  and 
thankfulness  to  the  great  Searcher  and  Softener  of 
hearts,  who,  in  an  unexpected  time  and  manner, 
had  revealed  his  power  to  the  uniting  of  brethren, 
who  had  been  seven  months  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion, after  having  for  some  years  walked  in  harmony 
and  suffered  together  for  his  Name's  sake.  The 
meeting  then  concluded  in  heartfelt  praise  and 
supplications  to  the  Fountain  of  love  and  mercy, 
who  had  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  blessed  the 
labour  and  exercise  of  the  evening,  and  crowned 
us  with  gladness,  when  we  parted  at  almost  eleven 
o'clock.  For  my  part,  I  thought  myself  amply 
paid  for  all  my  exercise,  the  long  journey  and  voy- 
age, and  the  trying  separation  from  my  dearest 
natural  ties,  by  being  made  a  witness  to  the  love 
of  God  poured  forth,  I  thought,  as  in  the  begiti- 
niitg  amo^ig  Friends.  We  went  to  rest,  sweetly 
refreshed  in  spirit,  and  I  did  not  marvel  that  my 
mind  had  been  so  remarkably  turned  to  this  place 
before  I  left  home. 

"  20th.  Made  several  visits  to  the  different 
classes  ;  many  told  us  in  brokenness  of  spirit,  that 
they  had  never  before  witnessed  so  much  of  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad,  as  was  manifested  last 
evening.  It  appears  that  these  people  in  a  time  of 
weakness,  have  been  scattered  through  the  influence 
of  one  Brown,  with  whom  John  Pemberton  liad 
laboured,  because  of  his  erroneous  opinions." 

Would  not  the  same  lively  and  affectionate  con- 
cern for  the  preservation  of  the  flock,  be  felt 
amongst  us  now,  if  there  was  the  same  willingness 
to  submit  to  tne  crucifying  power  which  wrought 
in  and  through  them,  to  the  subjecting  of  those 
evil  spirits  which  produce  contention  and  strife,  dis- 
cord and  divisions  amongst  us  I  If  there  was  the 
same  earnest  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  love  and 
harmony,  throughout  the  borders  of  our  afflicted 
Society,  can  we  doubt  that  the  same  Almighty  arm 
would  be  extended  for  our  help  in  the  work  of 
restoration  and  reconciliation?  "  Be  not  faithless, 
but  believing ;"  for  a  way  has  been  opened  by  the 
healer  of  breaches  and  the  restorer  of  paths  to 
dwell  in,  whereby,  if  we  are  faithful  to  the  point- 
ings of  Truth,  we  shall  be  led  into  "  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  notwithstanding 
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the  many  hinderiDg  things,  which  now  appear,  to 
the  human  understanding,  to  render  this  impossi- 
ble ;  for  the  great  Head  of  the  church  is  purifying 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  bringing  them  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  mercy  and  power,  which 
is  mighty  to  save  and  able  to  deliver,  even  to  the 
uttermost. 

It  was  the  testimony  of  George  Fox,  that  "  the 
children  of  God  are  peace-makers,  and  strive  to 
make  peace  in  the  Truth,  and  to  live  in  peace 
with  all  men,  if  it  be  possible;"  and  he  exhorted 
his  brethren,  "  so  to  live  in  peace  and  good-will  to 
all  men,  which  good-will  is  both  for  their  satisfac- 
tion and  salvation ;  to  keep  out  of  janglings  and 
•parties;  to  take  heed  of  jars  and  strifes,  vain 
words  and  tattling  idle  words ;  but  every  where 
stop  such,  that  love  may  continue  in  the  body,  and 
that  the  seed  may  spread  over  all,  that  unity  may 
be  kept.  And  all  Friends,  everywhere,  stop  the 
deceit  that  would  devour  and  destroy,  which  is  out 
of  the  truth  and  true  wisdom  ;  which  must  be  lim- 
ited, that  transgresseth  the  Spirit  of  God."  "  Dear 
Friends  and  Brethren,  strive  to  exceed  one  another 
and  all  people  upon  the  earth,  in  humility,  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  temperance,  love,  patience,  pure- 
ness  and  in  mercy ;  then  ye  will  show  forth  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  of  his  heavenly  wis- 
dom that  is  from  above.  He  that  dwells  in  love 
dwells  in  God  ;  for  love  is  his  habitation.  Let  that 
be  the  habitation  of  every  one  that  hath  received 
the  Truth  ;  for  if  it  be  not,  such  do  not  dwell  in 
God,  let  them  profess  what  they  will." 
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with   the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her 
sweet  and   glorious   station  '      " 
ays  thus  continue  in  th 


Concerning  the  preeions 
Christ  J 
The  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  so  precious  a  virtue, 
and  glorious  a  qualification,  in  all  the  churches  of 
Christ  Jesus,  that  whilst  the  people  of  the  Lord 
abode  therein,  in  every  age,  they  were  in  a  flourish- 
ing, sweet  and  glorious  station ;  for  as  long  as 
they  truly  held  the  head  Christ  Jesus,  and  kept  in 
unity  with  him,  unity  and  amity  were  preserved 
amongst  them  in  their  several  stations  and  services, 
as  members  of  one  body. 

Of  which  unity  David  speaketh  preciously  and 
comprehensively  ;  saying,  "  Behold,  how  good  and 
how  pleasant  it  is,  for  brethren  to  dwell  togetli 
in  unity  !  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  on  the 
head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron': 
beard,  and  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  gar- 
ment :  As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew 
that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Sion ;  for 
there  [mark]  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing, 
even  life  everlasting."  This  was  the  state  into 
which  the  holy  power  of  the  great  God  gathered  a 
people  :  for,  concerning  them,  it  is  left  upon  re- 
cord, they  continued  daily  in  fellowship,  and  that 
with  one  accord. 

Now,  dear  Friends,  we  clearly  saw,  felt  and  un- 
derstood, in  the  morning  of  our  visitation,  that  the 
same  ancient  power  of  the  Lord,  wrought  first  to 
disunite  us  from  the  nature  which  separated  us 
from  God,  and  then  to  bring  us  up  into  unity  and 
fellowship  with  himself,  in  his  dear  love,  and  there- 
in one  with  another. 

For  here  ever  was  and  is,  the  foundation  of  the 
true  unity,  even  that  of  the  Spirit ;  in  which  love, 
the  body  edifies  itself,  and  is  increasing  and  build- 
ing up  a  holy  habitation  for  God,  through  the 
Spirit.  So  then,  all  abiding  and  growing  up  in 
the  love  of  God,  and  walking  with  him  in  the  Di- 
vine nature,  unity  increaseth  amongst  all  the  mem- 
bers and  branches  taken  out  of  the  wild  olive,  and 
planted  into,  and  abiding  in  the  vine  of  life,  Christ 
Jesus,  our  head  and  law-giver ;  and  here  th 
church  of  Christ  grows  up,  into  a  state  of  being 
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did  it  always  thus  continue  in  the  apostles'  days  ? 
Ah !  No  :  the  old  serpent,  the  enemy  of  man's 
welfare,  wrought  powerfully  and  cunningly,  first  to 
draw  forth  from  the  root  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy 
love  and  spiritual  subjection  to  this  glorious  power, 
that  had  gathered  them  to  a  daily  inward  walking 
with  God,  and  to  draw  out  of  a  spiritual  exercise 
from  under  the  spiritual  cross  and  holy  watch,  as 
before  has  been  demonstrated.  And  then  fruit 
from  another  root  was  brought  forth,  as  the  reader 
may  note  in  several  epistles  ;  and  in  John's  tes- 
timony to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  Then  the 
power  of  the  Lord  that  had  gathered  them,  moved 
to  exhort  to  put  away  bitterness,  wrath,  auger  and 
clamour ;  evil  speakings  and  malice.     Ephes.  4. 

And  now,  dear  Friends,  with  your  lamps  trim- 
med and  burning,  look  inward,  searching  every 
corner  of  your  hearts,  that  everyone  of  your  states 
may  appear  clear  unto  your  own  understandings, 
as  it  is  in  the  sight  of  the  pure  all-seeing  God, 
that  so  all  the  enemy's  darkenings  and  veilings, 
and  turnings  aside,  by  what  way  or  means  soever, 
may  be  clearly,  with  the  light  of  the  Lamb,  seen 
and  discovered. 

And,  tender  Friends,  those  that  have  seen  the 
sweet,  lovely,  precious  state  of  unity  and  concord, 
that  the  excellent  power  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
gathered  into,  and  was  gathered  into,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  our  day,  and  the  spiritual  advantages,  com- 
forts, joys  and  refreshments,  that  attended  the 
church  of  Christ  in  this  true  spiritual  unity  with 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  with  another ;  and 
also  the  anxious  exercising  consequences  of  the 
enemy's  prevailing  to  break  the  unity,  and  the  la- 
mentable effects  thereof;  they  cannot  but  on  the 
one  hand  admire  and  esteem  the  precious  unity 
and  on  the  other,  greatly  dread  the  turning  aside 
and  going  out  of  it.  For  those  who  have  kept 
their  habitation,  and  lived  to  God,  as  they  have 
tasted  the  sweetness,  and  behold  the  amiablenes: 
of  this  unity  and  amity,  so  they  have  felt  the  sor- 
rows and  anguish  of  the  efi'ects  of  the  contrary 
which  have  caused  them  to  go  many  days  and 
mouths  with  mournful  souls,  crying  to  Almighty 
God  night  and  day,  under  the  inexpressible  weight 
thereof.  And  the  God  of  love  bowed  his  ear  to 
the  cry  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  sighing  of  the 
needy ;  and  has  arisen  in  the  might  of  his  power, 
and  his  glorious  presence  hath  relieved,  and  his 
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holy  arm  has  been  made  bare,  through  which 
hath  redeemed  his  darling  from  the  dog,  and  his 
dear  ones  from  the  devourer ;  and  still  continues 
working  to  bring  into  this  precious  unity,  in  the 
holy  light  of  life,  with  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
one  with  another.  And  now,  dear  Friends  every- 
here,  unto  you,  and  to  the  generation  coming 
after,  I  have  this  warning  and  tender  advice  to 
leave,  in  the  name  of  my  God,  who  hath  been  with 
me  in  my  travels,  in  his  power,  work  and  labour  of 
the  Gospel  of  life  and  salvation.  Keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  and  let  none 
give  way  to  a  prejudicing  spirit,  which  leads  into 
secret  whisperings,  backbitings,  and  such  like  evil 
and  pernicious  fruits,  the  working  of  which  spirit 
is  like  a  moth  in  a  garment,  dividing,  destroying, 
spoiling  and  eating  up ;  for  indeed,  Sion  is  a  city 
at  unity  with  itself,  under  the  seamless  garment  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  there  all  are  well  and  safe,  grow- 
ing, increasing  and  flourishing ;  so  when  the  spirit 
abovesaid  prevails,  to  draw  out  of  Sion's  gates,  and 
from  within  her  walls  of  salvation,  Ob !  what  de- 
plorable work  and  havoc  will  it  make  in  its  growth 
and  progress ;  working,  as  I  said  before  of  the 
moth,  gradually  and  secretly  first ;  but  as  it  pre- 
vaileth  and  increaseth  in  strength,  it  will  appear 
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The  Vernal  Flowers.  ; 

In  our  climate  we  seldom  realize,  during  the  ■ 
months  of  April  and  May,  that  pleasant  tempera-  1 
ture  which  is  supposed  to  characterise  the  vernal  | 
season  of  the  year.  The  earth  is  often  covered 
with  snow  until  the  first  of  April,  and  the  weather 
is  too  cold  for  vegetation  before  the  middle  of  the 
month.  The  progress  of  the  year  is  retarded  by 
the  prevalence  of  north-easterly  winds,  and  the 
:cebergs  that  float  down  from  the  Arctic  seas  infuse  ■ 
i  chill  into  our  atmosphere,  long  after  the  sun  has 
brought  out  the  early  flowers,  and  arrayed  the 
whole  wilderness  in  blossoms.  The  vernal  flowers 
of  our  climate  do  not  begin  to  appear  before  the 
middle  of  April,  except  in  extraordinary  seasons, 
and  many  of  them,  retarded  by  the  protracted 
chills  from  the  ocean,  continue  to  deck  the  fields, 
until  they  are  suddenly  brought  to  maturity  by 
the  hot  summer  sun.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
whole  month  of  April  to  pass  away  without  pro- 
ducing more  than  two  or  three  species  of  wild 
flowers;  and,  on  May-day,  the  youths  and  maidens 
are  often  obliged  to  abandon  their  search  for 
flowers,  and  to  crown  their  young  queen  with  a 
simple  wreath  of  evergreens. 

Among  the  vernal  flowers  are  usually  classed  all 
those,  which,  in  propitious  seasons,  are  expanded  1 
during  the  months  of  April  and  Blay,  and  mostly 
become  extinct  before  the  days  have  obtained  their  \ 
greatest  length.  Within  this  period  the  most  deli-  - 
cate  and  interesting  flowers  of  the  whole  year,  come 
to  perfection,  commencing  with  the  anemones  and 
violets,  that  bring  along  in  their  rear  whole  myriads 
of  bellworts,  cornels,  ginsengs,  saxifrages,  and  co- 
lumbines, until  the  procession  is  closed  by  the  wild 
geranium,  that  leads  on  the  still  more  brilliant  host  , 
of  summer.  The  vernal  flowers  are  mostly  herba- 
ceous and  minute.  They  grow  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions, on  the  southern  slopes  of  declivities  or  the 
sunny  borders  of  a  wood,  and  require  but  a  short 
period  of  heat  and  sunshine  to  perfect  their  blossoms. 
They  are  generally  pale  in  their  tints,  many  of  them  j 
white,  but  commonly  tinged  with  delicate  shades  ' 
of  blue  or  lilac.  The  anemones  of  our  fields  are 
true  vernal  flowers,  and  there  is  hardly  a  solitary 
one  to  be  seen  after  the  middle  of  June.  Such, 
also,  are  the  most  of  the  violets,  the  bellworts,  and 
the  Solomon's  seals.  There  are  some  spring  flowers, 
however,  that  remain  in  bloom  during  a  great  part 
of  summer,  until  they  lose  all  their  charms  by  con- 
stantly intruding  themselves  upon  our  notice.  Such 
are  the  common  buttercups,  which  are  favourites 
with  children  when  they  first  appear,  but  shine  like 
gilded  toys,  and  symbolize  no  charming  sentiment 
to  endear  them  to  our  sight. 

The  anemones,  on  the  other  hand,  present  in 
their  habits  and  appearance  emblems  of  many  ten- 
der and  poetic  images.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  to  be  found  in  our  woods  is  the  liverwort, 
(hepatica  triloba,)  appearing  on  the  sunny  slope  of 
a  hill  that  is  protected  by  woods,  and  continuing 
to  put  forth  its  delicate  blossoms  during  a  period  of 
six  weeks.  These  are  the  flowers  which  have  gen- 
rally  rewarded  my  earliest  botanical  rambles,  and 
every  year  I  behold  them  with  increased  delight. 
They  are  often  seen  in  crowded  clusters,  half  con- 
cealed by  some  dry  oak  leaves,  that  were  elevated 
by  the  flowers  as  they  sprang  up  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth.  They  vary  in  colour,  from  a  dark 
purple  and  lilac,  to  lighter  shades  of  the  same  tints. 
Appearing  in  clusters  that  often  contain  more  than 
twenty  flowers,  they  form  a  pleasing  contrast  with 
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the  little  wood  anemone  that  spangles  the  mossy 
knolls  with  its  solitary  drooping  blossoms,  scattered 
somewhat  evenly  over  the  green  surface.  While 
we  admire  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  the  liver- 
wort in  clusters  of  various  shades,  some  purple  or 
lilac,  some  of  a  pale  blue,  and  others  white,  the 
wood  anemones  are  still  more  charming,  on  ac- 
count of  their  expression  of  meekness  and  delicacy. 
The  rue-leaved  anemone  differs  from  each  of  these. 
More  lively  in  its  appearance  than  either,  it  bears 
several  upright  flowers  upon  one  stalk,  with  such  a 
look  of  cheerfulness  that  they  seem  almost  to  smile 
upon  us  from  their  green  shady  nooks. 

JN'ot  the  least  charming  of  our  vernal  flowers  is 
one,  which  having  no  standard  English  name,  is 
known  by  a  different  appellation  in  almost  every 
place.  This  flower  is  the  Houslo?iia  ccendea.  It 
sometimes  appears  in  the  latter  part  of  April ;  but, 
in  this  vicinity,  its  blossoms  are  closely  identified 
with  the  month  of  May,  when  they  are  so  thickly 
Btrown  over  the  fields,  as,  at  a  distance,  to  resemble 
a  flight  of  snow  spread  lightly  over  the  green  pas- 
tures. The  whole  plant  is  almost  as  delicate  as 
the  finer  mosses;  and  the  flowers,  though  minute, 
are  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  brilliant  golden 
hue  of  their  centre,  that  melts  imperceptibly  into 
the  azure  whiteness  of  the  corolla.  The  houstonia 
Las  sometimes  been  called  stancort^  a  name  that 
corresponds  very  justly  with  its  general  habits  and 
appearance.  In  April  one  or  two  solitary  flowers 
of  this  species  may  be  seen  peeping  out  from  the 
green  herbage,  as  in  early  evening  a  few  stars  are 
seen  twinkling  through  the  diminishing  light.  These 
continue  to  multiply,  until  they  glitter  in  the  meads 
and  valleys,  like  the  heavenly  host  at  midnight ; 
and  then  by  degrees  they  slowly  disappear,  until 
June  scatters  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  as 
morning  melts  away  the  starry  light  in  the  firmanent. 

It  may  seem  remarkable  that  the  earliest  spring 
flowers  that  come  up  under  a  frosty  sky,  and  are 
often  enveloped  in  snow,  should,  notwithstanding 
this  apparently  hardening  exposure,  exceed  almost 
all  others  in  delicacy.  Such  are  the  anemones, 
the  houstonia,  and  the  bellwort,  among  our  indi- 
genous plants,  and  such  the  crocus,  the  snowdrop, 
and  the  lily  of  the  valley,  among  the  exotics.  The 
spring  flowers  are  likewise,  for  the  most  part,  more 
powerfully  and  more  sweetly  scented  than  those  of 
other  seasons.  Even  the  aments  that  hang  from 
the  willow,  the  poplar,  and  the  sweet-fern,  are  more 
fragrant  than  the  aments  of  the  oak,  the  beech, 
and  the  chestnut,  which  appear  a  month  later. 
The  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  (anthoxanthum 
odoratum,)  one  of  our  earliest  grasses,  is  exceeded 
by  no  species  in  fragrance.  Slany  of  the  small 
flowers  of  spring  that  seem,  when  examined  singly, 
to  be  nearly  secntles.s,  are  found  to  be  very  fra- 
grant when  collected  into  bunches.  I  have  ob- 
served this  fact  of  some  of  the  violets,  of  the  two- 
leaved  Solomon's  seal,  and  some  other  small 
flowers.  Though  we  cannot  regard  their  superior 
fragrance  as  an  unexceptionable  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  spring  flowers,  yet,  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, the  blossoms  of  plants  become  less  and  less 
fragrant,  until  the  fields  of  autumn  display  their 
myriads  of  gaudy  flowers,  that  give  out  scarcely  a 
areceptible  odor. 

Clo  bo  concluded.) 

Wars  and  their  Cost. 
Few  persons,  however  much  they  may  deprecate 
war,  realize  the  enormous  tax  they  are  on  the 
wealth,  population  and  productiveness  of  a  nation. 
[t  has  been  estimated  by  careful  statisticians,  that, 
within  the  last  sixty  years,  twenty-two  thousand 
aillions  of  dollars  have  been  squandered  in  wars, 
md  seven  mOlions  of  lives  sacrificed.     The  war  of 


the  French  revolution,  begun  to  re-impose  on 
France  a  dynasty  she  had  rejected,  cost  nearly 
three  thousand  millions ;  the  war  to  drive  Bona- 
parte into  exile,  which  commenced  in  1803,  and 
terminated  in  1815,  cost  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
millions  ;  and  the  war  just  terminated,  whose  be- 
ginning was  a  blunder,  and  whose  whole  conduct 
was  a  series  of  blunders,  has  cost  about  a  thousand 
millions.  Men  are  still  living,  men  yet  hale  and 
hearty,  and  below  the  Psalmist's  "three  score  years 
and  ten,"  whose  birth  preceded  the  spending  of  the 
first  cent  of  this  gigantic  waste  of  human  treasure 
and  life.  "Within  that  sixty  years  enough  men 
have  been  slain  in  battle  to  build  and  put  in  work- 
ing order,  within  the  short  space  of  three  years, 
a  railroad  that  would  have  encircled  the  world. 
Within  that  sixty  years,  sufficient  wealth  has  been 
squandered  in  war  to  educate  every  child  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  to  drain  all  the  pestilential 
marshes,  to  Christianize  the  most  remote  and  be- 
nighted peoples. 

J3ut  the  lives  lost  in  battle  and  the  sums  spent 
in  arming  the  combatants,  constitute  only  one  of 
the  items  of  waste  which  we  owe  to  war.  The 
ravaged  fields,  the  orphaned  families,  and  the  de- 
moralization which  attends  and  follows  wars,  are 
not  less  injurious  to  the  material  and  other  inte- 
rests of  our  race.  Wars  not  only  decimate  a  na- 
tion's population,  but  affect  the  numbers,  the  health 
and  constitutions  of  the  next  generations.  At  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  the  males  of  France,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  were  comparatively  exhausted,  while  the 
average  height  of  the  young  men  had  decreased  at 
least  two  inches  within  thirty  years.  Wars  not 
only  squander  the  wealth  already  realized,  but  dry 
to  a  great  degree  the  fountains  of  future  wealth. 
When  the  great  struggle  of  this  century  closed,  in 
1815,  it  brought  on  a  financial  crisis  even  in  Eng- 
land, which  cheeked,  for  many  j'ears,  the  onward 
prosperity  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  what  was  true  of 
England  was  true,  to  a  still  greater  degree,  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  whose  farms,  mills  and  villages  had 
been  often  sacked  during  the  war — a  fate  which 
those  of  England  had  escaped.  Under  the  old 
Romans,  men,  sentenced  to  capital  punishment  by 
the  Emperor,  opened  their  veins  and  bled  to  death. 
War,  in  like  manner,  has  bled  many  a  nation  to 
death. 

Can  nations,  with  all  these  facts  before  them, 
continue  to  rush  into  wars,  as  heedlessly  or 
passionately  as  when  peace  or  war  was  decided, 
not  by  the  voice  of  a  people,  but  by  the  whim  of  a 
prince  ?  We  will  not  believe  it.  Where  the  peo- 
ple vote,  they  also  think,  and  thinking  men  are  not 
apt  to  squander  millions,  to  waste  human  life,  or 
to  weaken  the  productive  capacity  of  the  republic, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  demagogues,  or 
advance  the  interests  of  a  few  speculators.  Na- 
tions that  go  to  war  for  slight  occasions,  are  like 
the  two  farmers  who  quarrelled  about  a  right  of 
way,  and  spent  their  whole  estates  to  secure  for 
their  cattle  a  shorter  path  to  the  brook,  when  nei- 
ther the  cattle  nor  the  privilege  were  worth  a  year's 
rental  of  either  of  their  fields. — Ledger. 
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The  "  Lines  on  the  death  of  T.  P.,"  at  Mount 
Pleasant  Boardiug-School,  lack  the  essential  requi- 
sites of  poetry,  and  wo  think  they  had  better  not 
be  published. 

The  extract  on  "  Bearing  False  Witness"  has 
already  appeared  in  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend." 


NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETLXG. 
A  member  of  the  above  named  Yearly  meeting 
has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  following  informa- 
tion, relative  to  its  proceedings  : — 

The  Yeariy  Meeting  of  New  York  convened 
on  Sixth-day  morning,  the  29th  of  Fifth  month — 
the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  having  been 
held  the  day  preceding.  There  was  a  rather  un- 
usual number  in  attendance  with  minutes  from 
other  meetings — all  of  whom  were  females  except 
two.  Among  them  were  Priscilla  Green  and 
Mary  Nicholcou,  from  Great  Britain.  The  meet- 
ing was  materially  smaller  than  the  writer  recol- 
lects ever  to  have  seen  it. 

Epistles  were  received  from  London  and  Dublin 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  from  neariy  all  those  on  this 
continent ;  one  from  the  large  body  in  New  England, 
and  one  from  that  body  of  which  Jonathan  Binns 
is  clerk,  in  Ohio.  There  was  also  received  and  read 
a  document  from  London  Yearly  Meeting,  ad- 
dressed to  the  various  civil  governments,  explana- 
tory of  the  views  of  the  Society  in  relation  to  the 
powers  of  governors  towards  the  governed,  touch- 
ing matters  of  purely  conscientious  obligation,  and 
the  duties  and  rights  of  the  governed  therein — and 
counselling  to  justice  and  moderation  in  the  fram- 
ing and  executing  of  laws,  in  regard  to  those  mat- 
ters. The  remaining  portions  of  the  day  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  preparing  business  for  the  future  stages 
of  the  meeting. 

Seventh-day  morning,  the  Reports  from  the 
Quarterly  meetings,  in  relation  to  education,  were 
considered.  Those  from  some  of  the  Quarters 
weredefective.  The  number  of  children  reported 
of  suitable  age  to  go  to  school  was  large,  and  most 
of  them  were  at  the  District  schools;  very  few 
select  schools  were  reported,  and  Nine  Partner's 
Boarding  School  property  is  still  rented  out  to  a 
Friend,  who  keeps  a  school  in  it  on  his  own  ac- 
count. This,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  resorted  to  by 
leetings,  for  the  education  of  those  children  whose 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  income  from  the 
Fund.  Low  as  this  concern  appears  to  be,  the 
meeting  looked  towards  renewed  cfibrts  for  its 
furtherance;  and  to  continue  those  schools  already 
'-  operation,  by  raising  money  to  be  applied  there- 
when  way  opens. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  addition  to  some  other  busi- 
ness, the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  for 
the  past  year,  were  read — but  no  matters  of  gene- 
ral interest  had  claimed  its  attention.  Near  the 
close  of  this  sitting,  a  Friend  from  Indiana,  who  is 
in  some  way  concerned  in  aiding  the  Kansas  Tribe 
of  Indians,  located  in  Kansas  Territory,  was  in- 
troduced to  the  meeting,  by  reading  a  document 
emanating  from  the  Indian  committee  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  another  from  the  Kansas  In- 
dians themselves,  expressive  of  their  unity  with 
him,  and  their  desire  he  should  live  among  them 
as  missionary.  The  Friend  gave  a  short  statement 
of  his  connexion  with  those  people — of  the  sorrow- 
ful condition  into  which  they  had  fallen,  ending 
with  the  statement,  that  as  Western  Friends  had 
as  much  as  they  could  well  do  for  other  Indians, 
he  had  come  eastward  to  obtain  funds  to  aid  him 
in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  tribe.  The  meeting 
appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
this  object,  and  then  adjourned. 

Second-day  was  devoted,  almost  exclusively  to 
the  answers  to  the  queries.  These  exhibited  many 
deficiencies,  and,  among  others,  the  fact  that  a 
member,  had  as  supervisor,  assisted  in  assessing 
the  military  fines  on  his  fellow  members.  These 
answers  called  forth  considerable  excellent  counsel 
from  members,  and  a  short  minute  on  the  subject 
of  the  case  alluded  to. 

Third-day  morning  was  principally  devoted  to  a 
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report  from  the  Committee  on  Educution, 
nounced  the  offer  of  a  suitable  establishment  lor  a 
boarding-school,  at  Union  Springs,  (or  Springport,) 
Cayuc^a  county,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cayuga 
lake— and  proposed  that  the  meeting  should  pur- 
chase it,  and  proceed  to  openaschool  there.  After 
leno-thy  discussion,  the  meeting  concluded  to  accede 
to  tlie  proposition,  and  appointed  a  committee  with 
authority  to  purchase  the  property,  if  approved  op 
examination,  and  proceed  to  open  a  school  there. 


In  the  afternoon,  the   meeting 


iged 


business  of  no  very  special  general  interest,  and  i: 
reading  a  memorial  of  Richard  Mott,  deceased; 
then  adjourned  to  Fourth-day  afternoon. 

The  meeting  accordingly  met,  and  after  the 
transaction  of  some  other  business,  proceeded  to 
read  the  replies  to  the  epistles  from  othermeetmgs. 
After  this  had  been  finished,  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  was  called  to  the  fact,  that  no  epistle  had 
been  written  to  Philadelphia,  and  several  members 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  omission— when 
the  clerk  produced  a  minute  of  last  year,  directing 
an  omission  at  that  time,  and  referring  the  subject 
to  this  meeting— and  which  he  had  failed  to  lay 
before  the  meeting.  The  meeting  having  gone 
through  with  its  business,  directed  a  mmute  to  be 
entere°d,  referring  the  subject  to  next  year.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 

We  had  at  this  sitting  the  company  of  William 
Greene,  from  Ireland,  who  had  just  arrived,  on  a 
reUgious  visit  to  this  country,  with  certificates, 
which  were  read. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — ^News  from  Liverpool  to  the  236.  ult.^ 
The  London  Gazette  contains  an  order  of  Council  an- 
nouncing the  contract  of  marriage  between  the  Princess 
Royal  and  Frederic 'William,  of  Prussia.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Lord  Chancellor  submitted  a  proposi- 
tion to  allow  £40,000  dowry  and  £8000,  annually,  to 
the  Princess  on  her  approaching  marriage.  It  met  with 
some  opposition,  but  was  finally  agreed  to  without  a 

'TheVestion  of  Cotton  Supply  is  still  agitated  at 
Manchester.  It  is  proposed  that  a  national  meeting  on 
the  subject  be  held  at  Liverpool. 

The  growing  grain  crops  in  France  were  highly  pro- 
mising. Wheat  and  flour  were  declining  in  the  French 
markets.  Several  French  landed  proprietors  have  ob- 
tained permission  to  employ  Chinese  immigrants  as  la- 
bourers. It  was  reported  in  Paris,  that  negotiations 
were  about  to  be  commenced  between  France,  Prussia, 
and  the  German  States,  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
cial  convention  on  a  new  basis. 

Disturbances,  owing  to  the  dearness  of  food,  have  oc- 
curred in  various  districts  of  Spain.  The  government 
has  issued  a  decree  prolonging  the  free  importation  of 
corn   until  the  first  of  Twelfth  month  next. 

A  new  law  on  the  press  is  proposed,  which  from  its 

extreme  severity  will,  it  is  supposed,  put  a  stop  to  the 

publication  of  most  of  the  existing  Spanish  newspapers. 

The  Dutch  government  will  send  a  vessel  to  join  the 

Ancrlo-French  squadron  in  the  Chinese  waters. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  occasion  of  his  birth- 
day, issued  a  further  amnesty  for  political  offenders. 

A  Russian  Company  intends  to  construct  a  railroad 
from  Kiefi"  to  Odessa,  with  a  branch  line  to  Broody. 

By  a  late  treaty  between  Russia  and  Persia,  the  form- 
er renounces  all  claims  to  the  money  which  Persia  owes 
her ;  receiving  instead  two  strips  of  land,  one  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  other  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Persia.  Both  are  highly  valuable  as  strategetical  points. 
From  Vienna,  it  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  Emperor 
will  not  only  confirm  the  measures  of  clemency,  in  favour 
of  the  Hungarians  to  the  amnesty  granted  to  political  pri- 
soners and  refugees,  but  will  also  restore  all  landed 
property  confiscated  after  the  revolution. 

The  stock  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  was  large,  amounting 
to  608,500  bales  of  which  530,000  were  American.  Sales 
of  the  week,  55,000  bales;  prices  nearly  unchanged. 
Ohio  flour,  325.  a  32s.  6</. ;  Southern,  30«.  Gd.  a  32s.; 
yellow  corn,  36s.  9d.  per  480  pounds.     Consols,  93|. 

The  Bank  of  France  is  again  a  buyer  of  gold ;  con- 
tracts had  been  made  in  London  for  the  immediate  sup- 
ply of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Charles  Thurnissen,  banker  and  share  dealer,  in  Pans, 
has  failed.    His  liabilities  are  very  large. 


UNITED  STATES.— A'a«sas  ^/a(>s.— The  President 
has  decided  to  remove  Judge  Lecompte,  Chief  Justice  of 
Kansas,  and  appoint  Judge  Williams,  now  Associate 
Judge,  to  succeed  him.  On  Gov.  Walker's  arrival  in 
the  territory,  he  issued  an  address  to  the  people.  It  is 
persuasive  and  conciliatory  in  its  tenor.  The  free  State 
men  are  invited  and  urged  to  participate  in  the  approach- 
int'  election.  He  expresses  the  belief  that  the  Constitu- 
tio°n  formed  by  the  Convention,  will  receive  the  sanction 
of  Congress.  He  thinks,  however,  it  ought  previously  to 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  actual  residents,  and 
adopted  by  them. 

Utah.— On  the  29th  ult.,  D.  H.  Barr,  U.  S.  Surveyor- 
General  of  Utah,  Judge  Stiles,  Associate  Justice  of  Utah, 
and  family,  U.  S.  Marshal  Dodson  and  family,  the  Post- 
Master  at  Salt  Lake,  and  divers  others,  in  all,  sixty  persons, 
arrived  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  having  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  Utah  to  escape  the  high-handed  outrages 
of  the  Mormons.  The  Mormons  claim  exclusive  juns- 
1,  and  deny  that  the  United  States  has  any  autho- 
rity whatever  in  that  territory.  Many  of  these  deluded 
people  were  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  Brig- 
ham  Young.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  wagons  with 
about  1000  emigrant  seceders  had  set  out  for  the  States, 
and  about  the  same  number  would  go  to  California.  The 
Secretary  of  War  has  issued  an  order  for  the  movement 
of  2500  troops,  under  Gen.  Harney,  to  Utah.  The  De- 
seret  News,  of  Fourth  mo.  29th,  mentions  the  departure 
of  Brigham  Young,  in  company  with  a  large  number  of 
invited  attendants  on  a  tour  through  the  northern  coun- 
ties, and  thence  to  the  settlement  on  Salmon  river,  in 
Oregon  territory.  The  News  says  that  the  arduous  du- 
ties continually  devolving  upon  him  and  his  associates 
while  at  home,  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church  and  of  the  territory,  had  induced  them  to  seek  a 
short  release  from  the  cares  of  business,  in  order  to 
and  refresh  themselves.  The  party  were  expected  to  be 
absent  four  or  five  weeks.  A  band  of  seventy-four  mis- 
sionaries had  left  Salt  Lake  City,  bound  to  Europe 
Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  News  asserts 
that  Mormonism  is  still  progressing,  and  that  the  back 
g  out  of  a  few  faint-hearted,  irresolute  and  corrupt 
-rsons,  has  not  impeded  its  advance  in  the  least, 
Railroad  Extension.— Last  week  there  was  a  great 
celebration  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  the  completion  ot  the 
railroad,  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  There  is  now  a 
main  line  extending  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  St.  Louis, 
and  passing  through,  or  near  the  following  cities  on  its 
route :— Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  York,  New- 
ark, Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Baltimore,  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  Marietta,  Chillicothe,  Cincinnati,  and  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.  The  cities  on  the  route  have  a  population 
of  about  two  millions.  The  distance  is  1446  miles,  and 
may  be  traversed  in  three  days. 

Philadelphia.— lioitAWty  last  week,  174.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Fifth  month,  as  ascertained  by  the 
thermometer  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  60.8  de- 
grees, which  is  nearly  one  degree  warmer  than  the  cor- 
responding month  last  year.  The  highest  temperature 
was  86  deg. ;  the  lowest  41  deg.  The  amount  of  rain 
was  5.i  inches.  Whole  amount  of  rain,  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  18 J  inches. 

New  IV/t.— Mortality  last  week,  3T2.  A  fire  at  Bax- 
ter's warehouse,  Brooklyn,  destroyed  a  great  quantity  o 
sugar ;  loss,  §175,000.  Three  new  bank  buildings  have 
just  been  completed,  viz:  Bank  of  Commerce,  cost 
§400,000;  Union  Bank,  cost  $80,000;  Fulton  Bank, 
cost  §40,000.  Three  more  are  in  course  of  construction 
—Bank  of  New  York,  to  cost  $120,000;  Continental 
Bank,  to  cost  §100,000,  and  the  American  Exchange 
Bank'estimated  to  cost  §150,000. 

Miscellaneous.— Asylum  for  Inebriates.— The  collections 
aid  of  the  Inebriate  Asylum,  in  New  York  State, 
amount  to  §32,000.     The  amount  required  is  §50,000. 

Wreck  of  a  Stea/ner.— The  Canadian  Steamship  Com- 
pany's steamer  "  Canadian,"  while  ascending  the  river, 
on  her  last  trip  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec,  struck  on  the 
rocks  of  Pointe  de  Vigran.  It  was  feared  she  would 
prove  a  total  loss.  The  passengers  and  crew  were  all 
saved.  .  .     ^    „. 

The  Ocean  Submarine  Caile.—The  steam  frigate  Nia- 
gara is  to  be  used  as  an  escort  for  a  steamer  carrying 
the  Atlantic  cable.  It  was  found  after  the  frigate  got  to 
Greenwich,  that  she  could  not  come  within  a  mile  of  the 
factory  to  receive  the  cable,  and  to  run  it  out  to  the  ves- 
sel on  lighters,  would  have  obstructed  the  navigation  too 
long.  The  company  have  chartered  a  steamer  for  §75,- 
000,  which  will  perform  the  duty  which  was  intended 
for  the  Niagara. 

Steamboat  Explosion.— On  the  29th  ult.,  the  steamer 

Inkerraan  blew  up  at  Toronto,  Canada.    The  entire  crew 

consisting  of  twenty-two  persons,  were  either  killed,  or 

dreadfully  wounded  and  scalded. 

New  Wheat,  from  Leake  connty,  Miss.,  had  made  its 


appearance  in  the  New  Orleans  market,  on  the  first  of 
this  month. 

Winter  in  the  Lap  of  Summer.— There  were,  it  is  stated, 
on  the  1st  inst.,  masses  of  frozen  spray  and  snow,  fifty 
feet  in  solid  thickness,  under  the  American  side  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  . 

Liheria.—The  people  of  the  "  State  of  Maryland,  m 
Liberia,"  (the  Cape  Palmas  colony,)  have  voted  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  annexation  as  a  county  to  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia,  and  have  made  a  formal  application 
for  admission.  Now  that  Cape  Palmas  is  united  on  the 
south,  if  Sierra  Leone  could  be  annexed  on  the  north, 
an  unbroken  seaboard  front  of  over  700  miles  would  be 
secured  for  the  young  Republic. 


either   of  the   under 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Isaac  Price,  Pa.,  §2,  vol.  30  ;  from  E 

Haworth,  0.,  §2,  vol.   29,  for  J.  Ballard,  §2,  vol.  30 ; 

from  H.  Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  H.  A.  Knowles,  lo.,  §2 

ol.  30  ;  from  J.  King,  for  D.  F.  Knowles,  C.  E.,  §1.75. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher   is   wanted   for  the  Boys 
arithmetical  school  at  West-Town,  and  also  one  for  thi 
Boys'  primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made 
named,  viz. : 

Pensock  Passmoke,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henby  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

To  Farmers.  A  young  man,  from  N.  Jersey,  thorough!, 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  farming,  wishes  a  situa 
tion  in  a  Friend's  family,  where  the  comforts  of  "  home 
may  be  realized,  to  have  the  oversight  and  managcmec 
of  a  farm,  in  Pennsylvania.  A  note  left  at  this  cfHc( 
stating  where  an  interview  may  be  had,  will  receiv 
prompt  attention.  . 

The  best  of  testimonials,  as  to  capacity  and  mtegritj 

n  be  furnished. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend,  who  is  a  married  man,  is  desirous  of  obtaui 
ing  a  situation  as  clerk,  in  a  store  or  counting-house,  o 
any  other  situation  of  the  kind  in  which  he  can  be  pre 
fitably  employed. 

For  address,  apply  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  a 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  ( 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  mai 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  childrei 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Wokth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistak,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


her  age. 
an  upright  ^ 


Died,  on  the  13th  of  Fourth  month,  1857,  at  the  res 
dence  of  her  son,  Mahlon  Patterson,  near  Mount  Pic; 
sant  Ohio,  Faith  Patterson  ;  a  much  esteemed  men 
ber  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  94th  year 
This  dear  Friend  was  concerned  to  mainta 
„t  walk  and  conversation  before  the  world,  ai 
.,,  „..til  her  advanced  age  and  consequent  infirmiti 
ivented,  a  diligent  attender  of  our  religious  meeting 
ncing  an  earnest  desire  for  the  advancement  of  Tru 
and  the°welfare  of  the  church.  Having  been  a  humt 
disciple  other  meek  and  crucified  Saviour,  she  ha 
the  last  few  years,  been  as  one  waiting  for  the 
change,  to  which  she  looked  as  the  entrance  for  her  in 
a  glorious  immortality  ;  and  after  a  short  confinement 
four  days  to  her  bed,  she  departed  in  peac«,  in  t 
blessed  hope  of  an  inheritance  among  them  which  i 
sanctified. 

,  on  Third-day  afternoon,  2d  mst.,  at  the  re 

dence  of  her  sister,  Susanna  Haworth,  in  Philadelph 
Mary  H.  Jenkins,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age,  relict 
the  late  Jos.  G.  Jenkins,  and  a  member  of  Huds 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  York. 

~~~^SBirPmETl?ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  314.) 
Genoa,  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  Dec.  15,  1852. 
The  period  of  our  visit  to  the  Waldenses  in- 
cluded the  Sabbath.  Supposing  that  this  excellent 
people  might  have  something  corresponding  to  our 
Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes,  wo  went  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  Sabbath-day  to  their  church, 
which  was  not  far  distant.  It  is  a  neat  and  sub- 
stantial edifice,  painted  white,  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing nearly  a  thousand  persons.  We  were  glad  to 
see  that  a  considerable  number  of  people,  assem- 
bled together  in  this  early  part  of  the  day,  were 
Jngaged  in  the  study  of  the  Bible ;  and  that  they 
ippeared  to  listen  with  attention  and  interest  to 
;he  explanations  and  exhortations  of  their  pastor, 
it  a  later  hour,  at  the  time  which  is  usually  ap- 
)ropriated  to  the  forenoon  religious  worship  in 
^.merica,  the  people  of  all  classes,  the  young  and 
>|d,  were  seen  coming  up  from  the  banks  of  the 
•ivulets  which  flow  through  the  valleys  of  La  Tour, 
,ind  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  They  were 
jeat  in  their  appearance  and  dress ; — the  women, 
wth  but  few  exceptions,  wearing  caps  of  snowy 
yhiteness  without  bonnets; — and  they  assemblec" 
logether  and  entered  the  house  of  worship  with  thi 
i.spect  of  persons  who  venerated  and  loved  the 
Wace.  The  women  occupied  exclusively  one  side 
f  the  house ; — the  men  the  other.  The  forenoon 
ervice  was  in  French,  which  is  the  language  spoken 
y  the  greater  number  ; — in  the  afternoon  it  was  in 
talian,  and  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  professors 
1  the  college,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
lade. 
The  interest  of  the  religious  services,  which 
ok  place  in  the  course  of  the  day,  was  repeated 
nd  heightened  by  the  social  prayer-meeting  in  the 
fening.  A  large  room,  with  smaller  rooms  ad- 
(ining,  was  closely  filled  at  an  early  hour.  Many 
F  those  who  came  together  had  their  Bibles  and 
ymn-books.  One  of  the  number  read  a  portion 
om  the  Bible,  the  first  chapter  of  the  second 
listle  of  Peter,  and  accompanied  it  with  remarks, 
thers  followed ;  adding  such  remarks  as  were 
iturally  suggested  by  the  chapter  which  had  been 
ad,  but  making  in  every  in.stance  an  earnest  and 
cperimental  application  of  them.  These  remarks 
ere  interspersed  with  repeated  and  earnest  pray- 
'8  and  with  singing.  There  was  something  cx- 
edingly  touching,  as  their  full,  sweet  voices  united 
their  hymns.  *  *  *  „ 

Not  far  from  this  delightful  place  of  prayer,  and 


in  sight  of  the  church  where  we  had  worshipped 
during  the  day,  there  is  a  vast  naked  cliflF,  project- 
ing from  the  side  and  in  fact  forming  a  part  of  the 
side  of  one  of  the  mountain  heights.  Bising  al- 
most perpendicularly,  and  apparently  to  the  height 
of  a  thousand  feet  from  its  base,  it  throws  its  dark 
and  ragged  shadow  over  the  valley  below.  I  was 
told,  that  this  was  one  of  the  rugged  cliffs,  to  which 
the  Waldcnsians  fled  in  the  days  of  their  bitter 
persecutions.  Followed  by  the  soldiers  with  their 
sharp  weapons  of  death,  they  climbed  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  went  out  to  the  projecting  points  and  last 
footholds  of  this  terrible  mountain  rock.  The: 
they  stood,  the  man  with  gray  locks,  the  husband 
and  the  wife,  the  mother  and  the  infant  on  her 
bosom ;  rejecting  all  compromise,  holding  the  truth 
above  life,  and  leaving  it  to  their  powerful  enemies 
either  to  concede  to  them  the  rights  of  christian 
and  freemen,  or  to  destroy  them.  These  poor 
people,  who  had  learned  Christ  frotu  the  Bible  and 
at  their  humble  firesides,  without  wealth,  and  with 
but  little  education,  may  be  said  nevertheless,  in 
some  important  sense  at  least,  to  have  held  in  their 
hands  the  destinies  of  Christianity.  God  gave  them 
strength  to  meet  this  terrible  crisis.  They  offered 
themselves  a  sacrifice  for  the  truth. 

Long,  and  with  deep  emotion,  did  I  look  upon 
this  great  altar  of  the  blood  of  these  humble  but 
truly  heroic  martyrs.  I  had  read  their  history, 
but  it  was  something  more  to  stand  upon  the  place 
and  let  the  mountains  tell  me.  Memory  would  not 
rest.  Imagination,  prompted  by  a  bleeding  heart, 
placed  the  scene  before  me.  I  seemed  to  see  it  all, 
as  if  it  were  now  present.  But  among  that  band 
of  believing  sufferers,  there  was  one  that  most  of 
all  fixed  my  attention.  Upon  those  sharp  and  lofty 
cliff's  stood  the  Waldensian  mother.  In  her  poverty 
she  wrapped  her  coarse  garments  around  her,  and 
pressed  her  naked  feet  upon  the  rooks.  With  one 
hand  she  clasped  her  infant  to  her  bosom  ; — and 
with  the  other  lifted  in  earnest  pr.ayer,  in  which 
the  strong  faith  of  Christianity  enabled  her  to  re- 
member and  to  forgive  her  persecutors,  she  awaited 
the  fatal  moment.  Cruelty  triumphed  over  love 
and  mercy.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  nations 
were  filled  with  sorrow  and  shame,  and  that  the 
heart  of  humanity  wept,  when  it  was  told,  that  the 
mother  and  her  inlaut  were  hurled  down  the 
rocks. 

It  was  these  events,  so  sad 


the  same  time  the  brightest  and  the  darkest  page 
of  history,  illustrates  one  great  truth,  namely,  that 
one  of  the  great  forces  of  Christianity,  perhaps  its 
greatest  in  its  contest  with  the  evils  of  the  world,  is 
its  ability  of  patient  and  forgiving  endurance  and 
suffering.  The  women  and  children  of  these  cele- 
brated mountains,  in  consenting  to  be  immolated 
on  the  rocks,  fought  a  greater  and  more  effective 
battle  for  truth  and  freedom,  than  the  battles  of 
Maranthon  and  Yorktowu.  They  taught  the  world 
how  to  conquer.  No  marble  column  marks  their 
grave;  but  the  mountains  are  their  monument; 
and  their  memorial  is  in  the  bosom  of  God. 


Flo 


d  yet  illustrating 
so  wonderfully  the  power  of  religion,  which  gave 
occasion  for  the  touching  and  sublime  sonnet  of 
Milton  :— 

"Avenge,  0  Lord,  tliy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold. 
E'en  them,  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure,  of  old — • 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stoclis  and  stones. 

Forget  not.     In  thy  book  record  their  groaus 
Who  were  thy  sheep — and  in  their  ancient  fold. 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  tliat  roll'd 
Jlothcr  with  infant  down  the  rocUs.     Their  moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  heaven.     Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 

The  triple  tyrant;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who  having  learned  thy  way 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe." 

The  atory  of  the  Waldense.s,  which  constitutes  at 


,  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  Dec.  21,  1852. 
In  pro.secuting  our  journey  towards  Borne  from 
Turin,  we  took  the  route  of  Genoa  and  Florence ; 
— a  route  which  has  this  advantage,  that  the  tra- 
veller can  be  conveyed  from  Turin  to  the  town  of 
Arquata,  a  distance  of  seventy-eight  miles,  by  rail- 
road.    The  railroad  station  at  Turin  is  within  the 
limits  of  the  city,  and  at  the  end  of  the  street  call- 
ed the  Strada  Nuova.     The  road  runs  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Po,  till  it  reaches  the  pleasant 
town  of  Moncalieri,  which  is  distinguished  by  be- 
ing the  site  of  one  of  the  royal  palaces.     The 
palace  is  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  overlooks 
the  town,  and  is  the  favourite  residence  of  the  pre- 
sent royal  family  of  Sardinia.     At  Moncalieri  the 
railroad  crosses  the  Po,  and  taking  the  direction 
of  the  city  of  Asti,  which  is  a  considerable  place  of 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  it  there  follows  the 
valley  of  the  river  Tauaro.     The  next  important 
town  on  this  route  is  Alessandria,  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Bormida. 
The  road,  on  leaving  Alessandria,  runs  along  the 
western  side  of  the  plain  on  which  was  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Marengo,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1800. 
In  this  bloody  battle,  twenty  thousand  French,  un- 
der the  command  of  Napoleon,  tried  their  strength 
against  forty  thousand  Austrians,  under  the  com- 
d  of  the  old  General  Melas,  who  was  then 
eighty-four  years  of  age.     Few  battles  have  been 
more  furiously  contested.    The  French  were  driven 
from  their  positions,  and  in  full  retreat ;  when  the 
celebrated  Dessaix,  one  of  those  remarkable  men 
whom  the  first  French  republic  brought  into  notice, 
appeared  upon  the  field  with  an  additional  force. 
Meeting  Napoleon  as  he  was  retreating,  he  said  to 
him,  "I  think  this  is  a  battle  lost."     With  cha- 
racteristic pertinacity,  but  with  a  foresight  which 
justified  the  reply.  Napoleon  answered,  "  I  think  it 
is  a  battle  won."     Dessaix  led  his  fresh  forces  into 
the  contest.     The  first  Consul  formed  his  broken 
troops  behind  him.     The  tide  of  battle   turned. 
The  Austrians  were  defeated.     Dessaix  was  killed. 
The  railroad  stops  at  Arquata,  but  will  be  ulti- 
mately completed  to  Genoa.     Its  completion  is  de- 
layed for  the  present,  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 
sity of  cutting  a  tunnel  through  the   Appenines, 
which  cross  the  line  of  its  path.     From  Arquata, 
therefore,  we  reached  Genoa  by  the  ordinary  line 
of  conveyances.     *     *     *     Genoa  was  anciently 
styled  "  Superba,"  and  her  commerce,  arts,  wealth, 
her  marble  palaces,  her  spirit  of  liberty,  seemed  to 
justify  the  appellation.  But,  though  seated  on  rocks, 
and  girded  by  mountains,  and  with  her  feet  washetl 
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by  the  waters  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  she  has  not 
escaped  the  common  destiny  of  states  and  nations, 
v.'hich  brings,  in  their  appointed  time,  the  marks 
of  weakness  and  decay.  With  mingled  feelings  of 
admiration  and  sorrow  I  walked  through  the 
streets.  The  beauty  has  faded  from  her  palaces ; 
much  of  her  commerce  has  passed  to  other  cities ; 
her  republican  independence  is  merged  in  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  of  Sardinia ;  sorrow  sits  upon 
the  brow  of  her  people  ;  but  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment of  Sardinia,  in  the  spirit  either  of  sympathy, 
or  of  patriotism,  have  respected  the  character  and 
historical  reminiscenes  of  the  Genoese,  by  endea- 
vouring to  give  them  the  second  place  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see,  if  much  of  their 
ancient  glory  had  departed,  that  a  degree  of  cour- 
age and  hope  still  remained. 

"■*'**  I  ought  to  saj',  however,  as  a  matter 
of  religious  interest  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
Protestant  religion,  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  the  incorporation  of  Genoa  with  Sardinia,  is 
tolerated  here.  There  is  a  place  where  the  Eng- 
lish Episcopal  service  is  regularly  performed.  The 
French  Protestants  also  sustain  their  method  of 
worship.  It  came  to  our  knowledge,  also,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  republican  exiles  from  other 
parts  of  Italy  had  found  a  residence  and  protection 
in  Genoa.  With  one  of  these,  a  man  of  intelli 
gence,  and  whose  principles  had  been  tested  by 
sacrifices  and  sufferings,  we  formed  some  acquaint 
ance. 

Our  route  from  Genoa  to  Florence,  which  fo; 
some  time  was  near  the  Mediterranean,  was  diver 
sified  bj'  alternations  of  valleys  and  reaches  of 
rocky  and  mountainous  heights,  from  which  many 
picturesque,  and  sometimes  wild  and  romantic 
views  were  presented.  The  vine,  the  olive,  the 
mulberry,  and  fields  of  wheat,  were  everywhere  seen. 
We  passed  a  number  of  pleasant  villages,  and  the 
more  considerable  towns  of  Sestri,  Spezzia,  and 
Sarzana.  Spezzia,  a  town  of  seven  thousand  inha- 
bitants, is  situated  upon  the  gulf  of  the  same  name ; 
— a  spacious  body  of  water  susceptible  of  being 
easily  fortified,  and  suifieiently  extensive  to  con- 
tain the  largest  navies.  This  beautiful  and  justly 
celebrated  gulf  was  known  to  the  ancients,  under 
the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Luna. 


SelectotI  for  "The  Triend. 

Concerning  tlic  precious  nnity  of  the  Spirit  i 
Christ  Jesns. 

(Concluded  from  page  318.) 

Here  comes  in  pride  and  haughtiness  of  spirit, 
puffed  up  with  the  abundance  of  enjoyment  of 
outward  things,  emulations,  heart-risings,  evil 
jealousies,  bitter  speakings,  detractings ;  and  abun- 
dance of  evil  fruits  arise  from  this  root  of  bitter- 
ness, which  root  and  fruit  is  to  be  brought  under 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord.  And  therefore, 
Friends,  I  say  unto  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
God,  let  none  give  strength,  or  any  encouragement 
or  nourishment,  in  any  way,  to  this  spirit  in  any  of 
its  workings,  in  any  heart,  but  let  it  be  looked  on 
as  a  vagabond  and  fugitive  in  the  earth ;  and,  as 
it  is  kept  out  of  the  camp  of  God,  and  from  Israel's 
dwellings,  by  the  living  power  of  God,  it  will  perish 
under  Truth's  judgment  set  up  in  every  soul,  and 
the  nature  thereof,  as  well  as  its  evil  rending  and 
dividing  fruits,  will  be  worn  out  and  destroyed. 
And  all  keeping  in  the  first  love  and  pure  fear, 
fearing  to  offend  our  God  and  Father,  persevering 
in  keeping  the  holy  watch,  and  abiding  in  subjec- 
tion and  obedience  to  the  spiritual  cross,  in  staid- 
ness  of  mind,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  clear- 
ness in  understanding,  you  will  see  and  fathom  all 
the  enemy's  devices,  temptations  and  snares ;  and 


the  Lord  God  beholding  you  steadfast  in  obedience 
and  spiritual  tenderness  before  him,  his  power  will 
descend  in  an  increasing  manner,  and  his  glory 
will  shine,  his  river  of  life  will  flow ;  yea,  the 
springs  of  the  great  deep  will  be  broken  up,  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  will  be  opened,  that  you 
may  be  abundantly  filled  with  joy  and  thanks- 
givings, and  songs  of  deliverance,  and  with  spiritual 
high  praises  ascending  to  his  throne,  which  will  be 
as  sweet  incense,  and  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  our 
God.  And  here  you  shall  spend  the  residue  of 
your  days  in  dominion  over  the  snares  of  the  enemy, 
attending  prosperity  and  liberty,  as  well  as  adver- 
sity and  persecution ;  seeing  over  all  things  that 
have  their  rise  in  mortality  and  time ;  feeling 
mortality  swallowed  up  of  life  immortal,  and  so 
gathered  to  the  general  assembly,  to  the  church  of 
the  first  born,  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect; yea,  to  the  first  and  last,  God  the  Judge  of 
all,  to  whom  be  immortal  high  praises  and  holy 
renown,  for  ever  and  for  ever  more.  If  the  won- 
derful blessings,  tender  mercies,  and  loving  kind- 
nesses that  the  Lord  extends  unto  us  in  this  age, 
be  not  duly,  reverently  and  obediently  taken  notice 
of;  but  instead  thereof,  any  shall  forsake  and  be 
unmindful  of  the  Lord's  tender  mercies,  and  em- 
brace lying  vanities,  going  into  idleness,  through 
which  a  spiritual  slumber  overtakes,  and  the  lamp 
thereby  be  neglected,  the  spiritual  watch  and  cross 
slighted,  or  not  duly  regarded,  but  the  earth  and 
earthly  things  take  up  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
and  affections ;  then,  instead  of  enjoying  what  is 
above  expressed,  tribulation  and  anguish  will  seize 
upon  all  such,  and  the  dreadful  judgment  of  God 
who  lives  for  ever  and  ever,  will  overtake  all  such 
unfaithfulness.  A  dreadful  cup  ye  shall  drink  of, 
from  the  hand  of  God,  and  the  rebukes  of  the 
Lord  shall  distress  you ;  and  you  shall  be 
bered  amongst  the  people  of  his  indignation,  in  his 
approaching  day  of  signal  pleadings  with  all  flesh 
that  have  corrupted  its  way  before  him.  There 
fore  hear,  fear,  and  dread  the  holy  name  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  whilst  it  is  called  to-day,  bow  before 
him,  and  speedily  return  unto  him,  lest  your  day 
pass  over,  and  ye  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  and  be 
separated  for  ever  from  his  refreshing  presence,  in 
which  is  life,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  Divine 
power. 

Dear  Friends  everywhere,  retire  inward,  feel  and 
understand  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  which  springs 
unto  you  ;  all  retire  in  great  humility  before  the 
Lord,  that  you  may  feel  the  blessed  work  of  God 
begun,  perfecting  your  inward  man,  growing  in  the 
root  of  life ;  and  as  you  have  professed  the  know- 
ledge of  a  spiritual  oracle  before  the  nations,  you 
may  approve  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  God,  fol- 
lowing its  instructions  in  all  things,  and  go  not 
without  it.  Lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  cry  to  him 
to  guide  you  with  his  eye,  and  lead  you  by  his 
arm,  in  the  way  everlasting ;  and  whilst  you  keep 
with  him,  he  will  be  with  you,  never  leaving  nor 
forsaking  you,  if  you  do  not  leave  and  forsake 
him ;  his  presence  and  glorious  arm  of  salvation 
shall  surround  you,  to  the  renown  of  his  name, 
and  consolation  of  his  people.  Amen,  Amen. 
Charles  Marshall. 


pirit  from  their  Head,  Christ,  are  most  strongl 
bent  to  the  good  one  of  another.  If  there  be  but 
thorn  in  the  foot,  the  back  boweth,  the  head  stooj 
the  down,  the  eyes  look,  the  hands  reach  to  it,  an 
endeavour  its  help  and  ease.  In  a  word,  all  th 
members  partake  of  the  good  and  evil,  one  of  ai , 
other.  Now,  by  how  much  this  body  is  more  sp 
ritual  and  lively,  so  much  the  stronger  must  be  th 
union  and  love  of  the  parts  of  it  to  each  othe. 
You  are  brethren  by  the  same  new  birth,  and  bor 
to  the  same  inheritance ;  and  such  an  one  sha ; 
not  be  an  apple  of  strife  amongst  you  to  beget  d(: 
bates  and  contentions.  No,  it  is  enough  for  al: 
and  none  shall  prejudice  another ;  but  you  sha  | 
have  joy  in  the  happiness  of  one  another,  seein 
you  shall  then  be  perfect  in  love,  all  harmony,  r 
difference  in  judgment  or  affection,  all  your  harj 
tuned  to  the  same  new  song  which  you  shall  sin 
forever.  Let  that  love  begin  here  which  sha 
never  end. — Arclrhishop  leighton. 

For  'The  Frieud." 

The  Germans  in  Texas. 

(Concluded  from  page  316.) 

It  was  so  agreeable  to  our  travellers  to  me( 
such  men  again,  and  the  account  they  gave  of  th 
Germans  in  Texas  was  so  interesting  and  gratifj 
ing,  that  they  were  unwilling  immediately  to  coi 
tinue  their  journey,  and  arranged  for  remainin 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  lodging  at  "  the  Guadt 
lupe  Hotel."  They  were  delighted  with  the  a( 
commodations,  and  with  the  kindly,  cheerful  spir 
of  their  entertainers.  When  they  went  to  look  a 
ter  their  horses,  they  found  a  man  was  rubbiDi 
their  legs — the  first  time  they  had  received  sue 
attention  in  Texas,  except  from  themselves,  or  b 


special  and  costly  arrangement  ^ 


ith; 


negro. 


The; 


Peace. — The  wisest  and  godliest  find  (and  such 
are  sensible  of  it)  that  disputes  in  religion  are  no 
friends  to  that  which  is  far  sweeter  in  it,  but  hin- 
der and  abate  those  pious  and  devout  thoughts 
that  are  both  the  more  useful  and  truly  delightful 
As  peace  is  a  choice  blessing,  so  this  is  the  choicest 
peace,  and  is  the  peculiar  inseparable  effect  of  th 
grace,  with  which  it  is  jointly  wished,  grace  and 
peace — the  flower  of  peace  growing  upon  the  root 
of  grace.     But,  brethren,  receiving  of  the  same 


were  pushing  their  noses  into  fine  misquit  hay- 
the  first  they  had  in  Texas.  They  seemed  to  loc 
at  them  imploringly.  They  ought  to  spend  ti 
night.  Their  lodging-room  was  in  another  litt 
cottage  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  which  fronte 
on  the  street.  "  A  little  room  it  proved,  with  blv 
walls  again,  and  oak  furniture ;  two  beds,  one 
them  would  be  for  each  of  us — the  first  time  Ti 
had  been  offered  the  luxury  of  sleeping  alone  i 
Texas;  two  large  windows  with  curtains,  an 
evergreen  roses  trained  over  them  on  the  outsic 
— not  a  pane  of  glass  missing  or  broken — the  fin 
sleeping-room  we  have  had  in  Texas,  where  thi 
was  the  case  :  a  sofa ;  a  bureau,  on  which  were 
complete  set  of  the  Conversations  Lexicon;  Kei 
dall's  Santa  Fe  Expedition  ;  a  statuette  in  po: 
celain  ;  plants  in  pots ;  a  brass  study  lamp  ; 
large  ewer  and  basin  for  washing,  and  a  couple  > 
towels  of  thick  stuff,  full  a  yard  and  a  quarter  long 
*  *  "In  the  day-time,  I  saw  in  the  publ 
street,  at  no  great  distance  from  a  school-house, 
tame  doe,  with  a  band  on  its  neck,  to  distinguis 
it  from  the  wild  deer,  lest  it  should  be  shot  b 
sportsmen.  It  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
tame  that  it  allowed  me  to  approach,  and  licke 
my  hand.  In  what  Texan  town  through  which  \\ 
have  passed  before,  could  this  have  occurred  ?  I 
the  morning  we  found  that  our  horses  had  bee 
bedded  for  the  first  time  in  Texas.  As  we  rode  o 
of  town,  it  was  delightful  to  meet  again  troops 
children,  with  satchels  and  knapsacks  of  boot 
and  little  kettles  of  dinner,  all  with  ruddy,  chee 
ful  faces,  the  girls  especially  so,  with  their  ha 
braided  neatly,  and  without  caps  or  bonnets,  smi 
ing  and  saluting  us — '■'■  guten  morgen^^ — as  we  wer 
Nothing  so  pleasant  as  that  in  Texas  before,  hard 
in  the  South."  In  the  subsequent  movements 
the  Olmsteads,  they  saw  much  more  of  the  Texs 
Germans,  and  further  intercourse  with  them  co 
firmed  all  the  favourable  impressions  received 
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New  Brauufels.  Much  pains  were  taken  to  obtain 
definite  facts,  with  regard  to  their  situation  and 
circumstances,  and  although  they  were  nearly  all 
men  of  very  small  capital,  it  was  most  obvious  that 
they  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  the  real  comforts 
of  life  than  did  the  Anglo-Americans  generally, 
with  their  superior  wealth.  The  number  of  me- 
chanics and  other  persons  engaged  in  productive 
occupations  iu  New  Brauufels,  was  very  large, 
There  were  twenty  carpenters  and  builders,  master 
workmen,  each  employing  several  hands,  seven 
wagon-makers,  eight  blacksmiths,  six  shoemakers, 
five  tailors,  three  tanners,  &c. ;  all  the  useful  trades 
and  professions  being  fully  represented.  There 
were  tour  grist-mills,  and  a  sash  and  blind  factory 
and  a  cotton  factory  were  about  being  erected  by  two 
men,  from  New  England.  A  weekly  newspaper 
was  published  in  the  town,  of  much  higher  charac- 
ter than  most  of  the  German-American  papers, 
edited  by  the  naturalist,  Lindheimer.  The  people 
had  several  organizations  among  them,  which  in- 
iicate  the  spirit  of  social  improvement,  as  an  agri- 
3ultural  society,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  society  for 
political  debates,  &c.  A  horticultural  club  had 
expended  $1200  in  one  year,  in  introducing  trees 
Hid  plants.  "  These  associations  are  the  evidence 
)f  an  active,  intellectual  life,  and  desire  for  know- 
ledge and  improvement  among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  like  that  which  distinguishes  the  New  Eng- 
anders,  and  which  is  unknown  wherever  slavery 
legrades  labour.  Will  this  spirit  resist  the  pro- 
p^ss  of  slavery  westward,  or  must  it  be  gradually 
est  as  the  community  in  which  it  now  exists,  be- 
lomes  familiar  with  slavery  1 

"In  NewBraunfels  and  the  surrounding  German 
lamlets,  there  are  fi 


hools  for  elementary  edu- 
ation,  one  exclusive  Roman  Catholic  school,  a 
own  free-school  of  higher  grade,  and  a  private 
lassical  school.  In  all  of  these  schools,  English 
J  taught  with  German."  About  eight  hundred 
lales  of  cotton  had  been  raised  in  the  year,  preced- 
ag  their  visit  by  the  Germans,  in  the  vicinity  of 
be  town.  This  had  sold  at  Galveston,  at  from  one 
a  two  cents  a  pound  more  than  that  produced  by 
laves,  owing  to  the  more  careful  handling  of  white 
nd  personally  interested  labour,  but  the  expense  of 
auling  cotton  to  the  coast  prevents  much  profit,  at 
■>  great  a  distance.  These  eight  hundred  bales 
f  German  cotton  show  very  clearly  the  fallacy  of 
le  oft-repeated  assertion,  that  cotton  can  only  be 
reduced  by  the  labour  of  slaves.  There  are  esti- 
lated  to  be,  at  the  commencement  of  1857,  35,000 
■ermans  in  Texas,  of  whom  about  25,000  are  set 
ed  in  the  German  and  half  German  counties  of 
^''estern  Texas.  Although  as  before  stated,  the 
•erman  immigration  has  been  composed  in  large 
easure  of  the  humbler  classes  ;  with  them  came 
imbers  of  cultivated  and  high-minded  men,  some 
stinctly  political  refugees  and  others  compromised 
various  degrees,  by  their  democratic  tendencies, 
ur  author's  strongly  expressed  admiration  for  his 
erman  friends,  did  not  blind  him  to  their  faults, 
ie  most  conspicuous  of  which  appeared  to  him  to 
!,  a  free  thinking  turn  of  mind,  and  a  devotion  to 
lason  carried  in  their  turn  to  the  verge  of  bigotry, 
gether  with  a  foolish  mutual  jealousy,  and  petty 
srsonal  bickering,  calculated  to  defeat  all  pro- 
nged and  efifective  co-operation — an  old  German 
I,  which  the  Atlantic  has  not  sufficed  to  cleanse. 
Olmstead  visited  a  number  of  the  German  set- 
ments,  and  everywhere  experienced  the  most 
nerous  hospitality.  We  shall  conclude  this  ar- 
le  with  some  extracts,  giving  an  account  of  his 
iit  to  a  man  who  had  been  a  person  of  distinc- 
n  in  his  native  land.  "  Evening  found  us  in  the 
gest  house  of  the  settlement,  and  a  furious 
rther  suddenly  rising,  combined  with  the  attrac- 


tive reception  we  met,  to  compel  us  to  stay  two 
days  without  moving.  Mr.  D.,  our  host,  was  a 
man  of  unusually  largo  education,  and,  havino- 
passed  some  years  at  school  in  England,  spoke 
English  in  perfection.  Before  the  revolution  (of 
1848)  he  had  controlled  an  estate  on  which  the 
taxes  were  $10,000.  He  had  become  a  popular 
leader,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  tempo- 
rary government  of  the  Duchy.  When  the  re- 
action came,  all  was  swept  away,  and,  exiling  him- 
self, he  came  to  settle  here.  Now,  working  with 
his  own  hands  in  the  Texan  backwoods,  he  finds 
life  not  less  pleasant  than  before.  His  house  stands 
upon  a  prominence,  which  commands  the  beautiful 
valley  in  both  directions.  His  fields  are  just  be- 
low. He  had  this  year  cultivated  sixty  acres,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  forenoons  of  his  two  sons,  (of 
fourteen  and  fifteen,)  who  are  at  school  the  rest  of 
the  day,  had  produced  2500  bushels  of  corn  be- 
sides some  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  These  sons 
were  as  fine  pictures  of  youthful  yeomen  as  can  be 
imagined— tall,  erect,  well  knit,  with  intelligent 
countenances,  spirited,  ingenuous,  gentle  and  mainly. 
In  speaking  of  his  present  circumstances,  ho  simply 
regretted  that  he  could  not  give  them  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  that  he  himself  had.  But 
added  that  he  would  much  rather  educate  them 
to  be  independent  and  self-reliant,  able  and  williu"- 
to  live  by  their  own  labour,  than  to  have  them  ever 
feel  themselves  dependent  on  the  favour  of  others. 
*  *  *  Our  supper  was  furnished  by  the  boys, 
in  the  shaape  of  fat  turkey,  from  the  river  bot- 
toms. This  one  made  eighty-five,  that  had  been 
shot  by  them  during  the  winter."  Among  other 
feats  with  their  guns,  they  had  killed  a  panther  in 
the  following  manner.  "  The  boys  were  alone  with 
their  mother,  Mr.  D.  having  gone  on  a  two  or  thi 
days'  excursion.  They  were  awakened  in  the  night 
by  a  stir  about  the  out-houses.  There  had  been 
signs  of  a  panther  about  the  hog-yard  for  several 
days,  and  they  sprang  out  as  they  were,  seizing 
their  guns,  in  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
marauder.  The  night  was  pitchy  dark,  and  steal- 
ing cautiously  along,  they  came  suddenly  upon  an 
enormous  panther,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  door. 
The  panther  gave  one  bound  into  a  tree,  probably 
more  startled  than  themselves.  He  was  quite  in- 
visible and  perfectly  still.  One  of  the  boys  thought 
of  a  lantern,  and,  running  back,  found  his  mother 
already  up  and  alarmed.  '  A  lantern,'  he  shout- 
ed, in  a  furious  whisper,  and  ran  back  to  the  tree. 
The  mother  appeared  with  the  lantern  at  the  door, 
and  came,  in  her  night  dress,  to  the  tree.  What 
would  she  have  thought  at  court,  five  years  before, 
of  holding  a  lantern  to  shoot  a  panther  ?  She  held 
it  high.  Both  boys  took  slow  aim  at  the  glaring 
eye-balls,  which  alone  were  visible  above  them. 
One  pulled  ;  the  gun  snapped.     A  quick  jerk  of 


the  value  of  a  well  educated  mind,  as  in  observing 
how  they  were  lifted  above  the  mere  accident  of 
life.  Labouring  like  slaves,  (I  have  seen  them 
working  side  by  side  in  adjoining  fields,)  their 
wealth  gone;  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  art, 
and,  in  a  great  degree  of  literature ;  removed  from 
their  friends,  and  their  great  hopeful  designs  so 
sadly  prostrated,  "  their  mind  to  them  a  kingdom 
is,"  in  which  they  find  exhaustless  sources  of  en- 
joyment. I  have  been  assured,  I  doubt  not,  with 
sincerity,  by  several  of  them,  that  never  in  Europe 
had  they  had  so  much  satisfaction — so  much  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  of  life,  as  here.  With  the  op- 
portunity permitted  them,  and  the  ability  to  use  it, 
of  living  independently  by  their  own  labour — with 
that  social  and  political  freedom  for  themselves, 
which  they  wished  to  gain  for  all  their  countrymen, 
they  have  within  them  means  of  happiness  that 
wealth  and  princely  power  alone,  can  never  com- 
mand. 

But  how  much  of  their  cheerfulness,  I  thought, 
may  arise  from  having  gained,  during  this  other- 
wise losing  struggle  to  themselves,  the  certain  con- 
sciousness of  being  courageously  loyal  to  their  in- 
tellectual determinations — their  private  convictions 
of  ri«ht,  justice,  and  truth. 


Sfkctcd  for  "  Tlio  Friend." 

Silent   Worship. 

Worship  in  silence  hath  often  been  refreshing 
to  my  mind,  and  a  care  attends  me  that  a  youug 
generation  may  feel  the  nature  of  this  worship. 

Great  expeu.se  is  incurred  in  relation  to  that 
which  is  called  Divine  worship. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  expense  is  applied 
toward  outward  greatness,  and  many  poor  people 
in  raising  of  tithe,  labour  in  supporting  customs 
contrary  to  the  simplicity  that  there  is  in  Christ, 
toward  whom  my  mind  hath  often  been  moved  with 
pity. 

In  pure  silent  worship,  we  dwell  under  the  holy 
anointing,  and  feel  Christ  to  be  our  shepherd. 

Here  the  best  of  teachers  ministers  to  the  several 
conditions  of  his  flock,  and  the  soul  receives  im- 
mediately from  the  Divine  fountain,  that  with  which 
it  is  nourished. 

I  have  travelled  at  times  where  those  of  other 
societies  have  attended  our  meetings,  and  have 
perceived  how  little  some  of  them  knew  of  the 
nature  of  silent  worship  ;  and  I  have  felt  tender 
desires  in  my  heart  that  we  who  often  sit  silently 
in  our  meetings,  may  live  answerably  to  the  nature 
of  an  inward  fellowship  with  God,  that  no  stum- 
bling-block through  us,  may  be  laid  in  their  way. 
Such  is  the  load  of  unnecessary  expense  laid  in 
many  places  on  that  which  is  called  Divine  service, 
and  so  much  are  the  minds  of  many  people  em- 
ployed in  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  that  the 


the  eye-balls  gave  warning  of  a  spring,  when  a  ball  opening  of  an  inward  silent  worship  in  this  nation 


from  the  other  rifle  brought  the  panther  dead  to 
their  feet.  It  proved,  by  day-light,  the  largest 
that  had  been  known  in  the  settlement,  measurinc 
nine  feet  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  and  weighing,  by 
estimate,  250  pounds." 

After  supper,  there  were  numerous  accessions  of 
ighbours,  and  we  passed  a  merry  and  most  in- 
teresting eveuiug.  *  *  No  city  of  fatherland, 
we  thought,  could  show  a  better  or  more  cheerful 
evening  company.  One  of  the  party  said  to  me  : 
"  I  think,  if  one  or  two  of  the  German  tyrants  I 
could  mention,  could  look  in  upon  us  now,  they 
would  display  some  chagrin  at  our  enjoyment, 
for  there  is  hardly  a  gentleman  in  this  company 
whom  they  have  not  condemned  to  death  or  im- 
prisonment for  life." 

In  exile,  but  free,  these  men  make  the  most  of 
life.     I  have  never  before  so  highly  appreciated 


to  me,  has  appeared  to  be  a  precious  opening. 

Within  the  last  four  hundred  years,  many  pious 
people  have  been  deeply  exercised  in  soul,  on  ac- 
count of  the  superstition  which  prevailed  amongst 
the_  professed  followers  of  Christ,  and  in  support°of 
their  testimony  against  oppressive  idolatry,  some 
in  several  ages  have  finished  their  course  in  the 
flames. 

It  appears  by  the  history  of  the  reformation, 
that  through  the  faithfulness  of  the  martyrs,  the 
understandings  of  many  have  been  opened,  and  the 
minds  of  people,  from  age  to  age,  been  more  and 
more  prepared  for  spiritual  worship. 

My  mind  is  often  afifected  with  a  sense  of  the 
condition  of  those  people,  who  in  dilferent  ages 
have  been  meek  and  patient,  following  Christ 
through  great  afilictions. '  And  while  I  behold  the 
several  steps  of  reformation,  and  that  clearness,  tp 
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which,  through  Diviiie  Goodness,  it  Lath  LecDTLllage  children  and  the  poor  herb  woman  who  is 
brought  by  our  ancestors,  I  feel  tender  desires  that  employed  in  gathering  salads  for  the  market, 
■we  who  sometimes  meet  in  silence,  may  never  by  From  her  lips  he  may  obtain  some  important 
our  conduct  lay  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and  derive  a  moral  hint,  which  may 
others,  and  hinder  the  progress  of  the  reformation  teach  him  that  the  sum  of  our  enjoyments  is  pro- 
in  the  world.  [portioned  to  the   simplicity  of  our  habits  and  pur- 

It  was  a  complaint  against  some  who  were  called  j  suits;   and  that  this  poor  herb  woman,  who  lives 
the    Lord's    people,    that    they   brought   polluted  j  under  the    open  windows  of  heaven,  enjoys  more 
bread  to  his  altar,  and  said  the  table  of  the  Lordj '        ' 
was  contemptible. 

In  real  silent  worship,  the  soul  feeds  on  that 
which  is  Divine;  but  we  cannot  partake  of  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  and  that  table  which  is  pre- 
pared by  the  god  of  this  world. 

If  Christ  is  our  shepherd  and  feedeth  us,  and 
we  are  faithful  in  following  him,  our  lives  will  have 
an  inviting  language,  and  the  table  of  the  Lord 
will  not  be  polluted. 


From  "  The  Fk-Id  and  Forest. 

The  Vernal  Flowers. 

(Concluded  from  page  ol90 

In  this  phenomenon  I  think  I  can  detect  one  of 
those  mj'Sterious  provisions  of  nature,  which  are 
instituted  for  the  preservation  of  the  species.  All 
flowers  seem  to  depend  more  or  less  upon  insects 
as  agents  in  the  work  of  their  fertilization.  In 
early  spring,  when  there  are  but  few  insects 
abroad,  they  might  not  be  able  to  discover 
flowers,  if  the  latter  did  not  send  out  into  the 
atmosphere  a  strong  and  agreeable  perfume,  by 
which  the  insect  is  guided  to  their  honey- cups. 
The  insect  having  entered  the  cup  of  the  flower, 
while  engaged  in  sipping  sweets  from  the  nectaries, 
mixes  the  pollen  upon  the  stigma,  by  the  motions 
of  his  delicate  feet  and  wings ;  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  dioecious  plants,  bears  it  upon  his  downy 
wings  and  thighs,  to  the  distant  blossom  that  re- 
quires its  fertilizing  properties. 

Children,  who  are  unaffected  lovers  of  flowers. 
Lave  always  shown  a  preference  for  those  of  early 
spring,  when  they  are  more  attractive,  on  account 
of  their  novelty,  and  seem  more  beautiful  as  the 
harbingers  of  a  warmer  season.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  we  most  fully  realize  the  influence  of  the  al- 
ternations of  the  seasons,  in  promoting  our  happi- 
ness. The  philosophers  of  nature  long  since  dis- 
covered that  winter  is  necessary  as  a  period  of 
repose  for  certain  vegetable  tribes,  that  without  it 
would  perish  or  become  unproductive.  But  this 
beneficient  change  is  ecjually  necessary  to  promote 
the  vigour  of  all  our  susceptibilities  for  enjoyment 
and  winter,  while  it  shuts  us  out  from  very  many 
healthful  pleasures,  is  a  period  during  which  our 
moral  feelings  and  imagination  acquire  new  sensi- 
bilities. It  is  apparent  that  to  this  influence  may 
be  attributed  the  greater  pleasure  we  derive  from 
the  sight  of  the  early  spring  flowers.  After 
earth  has  remained  bleak  and  desolate  for  half 
the  year,  every  beautiful  thing  in  nature  has  a 
renewed  charm,  when  it  re-appears ;  and  a  sin 
violet  by  the  way-side  inspires  a  little  child  with 
more  delight  than  he  feels  when  surrounded  by 
a  whole  garden  of  blossoms  in  the  month  of 
July, 

Parties  of  young  children  are  annually  called 
out  by  the  first  warm  sunshine  to  hunt  for  the  early 
flowers  of  April.  The  botanist  is  also  already  out 
amonc  the  birds  and  children,  peeping  into  green 
dells  under  the  shelving  rocks,  or  in  sunny  nooks 
brushing  away  the  dry  oak  leaves,  to  find  the  early 
anemone  or  the  fragrant  ground-laurel,  (epi 
repens,)  dipping  bis  hand  into  clear  streams  for 
confervas  and  water- cresses,  or  examining  the 
drooping  branches  of  the  andromeda  for  its  rows 
of  pearly  gems.     He  thinks   not  meanly  of   '" 


happiness,  with  all  her  poverty,  than  many  envied 
persons,  who  are  prisoned  in  a  palace  and  shackled 
with  gold. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  he  finds  but  few 
flowers  to  reward  his  search,  and  he  watches  every 
little  group  of  children  he  meets  to  incjuire  if  they 
have  been  successful.  By  consulting  with  them 
he  often  learns  the  locality  of  a  rare  plant,  a  new 
phase  in  the  aspect  of  nature,  or  discovers  some 
lorgotten  charm  that  used  to  hover  about  certain 
old  familiar  scenes,  or  that  was  connected  with 
some  once  familiar  object,  to  whose  pleasing  in- 
fluence he  had  become  blunted,  but  which  is  now 
revived  in  all  its  former  intensity,  by  witnessing  its 
effects  on  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  young.  Not 
long  after  the  first  of  the  month  many  amentaceous 
shrubs  are  covered  with  their  flowing  drapery  of 
blossoms.  Along  the  borders  of  the  old  stone- 
walls, and  outside  of  the  woods,  the  hazel  groves 
display  some  of  the  earliest  flowers  of  the  year. 
Their  light  green  aments,  before  the  leaves  have 
started  from  their  hybernacles,  hang  like  fringe 
from  their  numerous  branches ;  and  attracted  by 
their  odours,  the  honey-bees  and  other  early  insects 
have  already  commenced  their  mellifluous  opera- 
tions among  their  flowery  racemes.  While  the 
hazel  thus  adorns  the  edges  of  the  woods  and  the 
rustic  way-sides,  the  hills  are  covered  with  sweet 
fern  bushes,  whose  flowers  diffuse  a  spicy  odour 
that  never  dies  out  from  their  foliage. 

We  are  not  obliged  to  go  far  from  our  door  steps 
to  see  the  evidences  of  reviving  vegetation.  The 
elms  are  liilly  embroidered  with  blossoms  of  a  bright 
chocolate  hue;  and  on  account  of  the  gracetiil 
droop  of  their  branches,  the  flowers  seem  to  have 
a  pendulous  character,  resembling  long  tassels  of 
fringe,  whose  sobriety  of  hue  corresponds  with  the 
general  sombre  tints  of  the  landscape.  The  red 
maple,  arrayed  in  a  more  brilliant  vesture,  and  in 
the  ruddy  hues  of  a  summer  evening  cloud,  when 
rising  up  among  the  still  leafless  trees  of  the  forest, 
seems  to  illuminate  its  shady  recesses,  like  a  pyre 
of  crimson  flame.  The  willows  bearing  blossoms, 
either  yellow  or  of  a  silvery  whiteness,  occasioned 
by  the  down  that  covers  their  aments,  add  a  difi'er- 
ent  kind  of  lustre  to  similar  grounds.  When  the 
elm,  the  red  maple,  the  different  willows,  and  the 
tremulous  poplar,  with  its  purplish  aments,  happen 
to  be  grouped  together  in  front  of  an  evergreen 
wood,  the  April  sun  looks  down  upon  a  scene  of 
varied  beauty,  not  surpassed  by  the  floral  spectacles 
that  glisten  under  the  brighter  beams  of  the  sum^ 
mer  solstice. 

We  have  to  lament  in  this  climate  the  absence 
of  many  beautiful  flowers,  which  are  assoc^atid  in 
our  minds  with  the  opening  of  spring,  by  our 
familiarity  with  English  literature.  We  search  in 
vain  over  our  green  meads  and  sunny  hill-sides  for 
the  daisy  and  the  cowslip,  which,  like  so  many 
gems  from  heaven,  spangle  the  fields  in  Great 
Britain,  and  gladden  the  sight  of  the  English  cot- 
tager. We  have  read  of  them  until  they  seem 
like  the  true  tenants  of  our  own  fields ;  and  when 
on  a  pleasant  ramble  we  .do  not  find  them,  there 
seems  to  be  a  void  in  the  landscape,  and  the  fields 
seem  to  have  lost  their  fairest  ornaments.  Th 
poetry,  while  it  inspires  the  mind  with  sentiments 
that  contribute   largely  to  the  sum  of  our  happi 


pursuit,  though  he  finds  for  his  companions  the  ness,  often  binds  our  affections  to  objects  we 


never  behold  and  shall  never  caress.  The  daisj 
and  the  cowslip  are  remembered  in  our  reading  a; 
bright-eyed  children  of  spring ;  and  they  em 
blemize  those  little  members  of  our  former  tamib 
cle,  of  whom  we  have  heard  but  have  nevei 
seen,  who  exist  only  in  the  pensive  history  of  tbi 
youthful  group  whose  numbers  are  imperfect  with 
out  them.' 

In  our  gardens  alone  do  we  find  the  pensivi 
snow-drop,  the  poetic  narcissus,  the  crocus,  and  thi 
hyacinth.  There  only  is  the  heartsease,  or  tri 
coloured  violet,  which  equally  adorns  the  fresl 
chaplets  of  April,  and  blends  its  colours  with  th 
brown  sheaves  of  October.  There  only  is  the  lil 
of  the  valley,  the  bright  Bethlehem  star,  and  th 
recping  tlue-eyed  periwinkle.  The  heath  is  nei 
ther  in  our  fields  nor  our  gardens.  The  flowers  c 
classic  lands,  and  many  plants  which  are  sacre  , 
to  the  muse,  are  not  found  in  the  fields  and  valley 
of  the  new  continent.  Our  native  flowers,  for  th 
most  part,  are  consecrated  only  by  associatioi 
with  our  own  experience,  and  not  with  poetry  an 
romance.  The  starwort,  the  anemone,  the  sax 
frage,  and  the  drooping  bellwort,  look  up  to  r 
from  their  green  mossy  knolls,  full  of  the  light  ( 
the  happy  years  of  our  childhood  ;  but  the  flowei 
which  have  been  sung  by  the  British  or  the  Roma 
muse,  belong  to  other  climes,  and  our  own  fiek 
do  not  know  them. 

While  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  flowers,  or  i 
general  observations  of  nature,  our  attention 
attracted  to  the  notes  and  movements  of  the  hire 
and  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  there  is  a  live 
garrulity  among  the  feathered  tribes  at  this  tim 
that  ceases  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Aloi 
with  the  birds  of  our  own  fields  and  woods,  arri- 
multitudes  of  little  strangers,  that  tarry  with  us  : 
their  journey  to  a  higher  latitude,  where  they  j 
to  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young.  Th( 
are  commonly  assembled  in  loose  flocks,  chii-pii 
and  singing  almost  incessantly ;  and  in  the  she 
tered  woodland  valleys,  whither  they  resort  f 
protection  from  the  cold  winds,  the  whole  air  r 
ounds  with  their  garrulous  melody.  Among  the 
are  multitudes  of  a  species  of  snow-bird,  (fringil 
hudsonia,)  a  little  slate-colored  sparrow,  often  se< 
in  winter  in  company  with  other  snow-birds.  Tl 
song  of  this  species  consists  of  but  few  notes,  whii 
are  very  melodious,  and  when  poured  forth  by 
whole  multitude  in  chorus,  are  exceedingly  deligt 
ful.  Associated  with  these,  are  numbers  of 
species  of  brown  finch  or  bunting,  (fringilla  can 
densis,)  that  join  their  still  more  melodious  not 
to  the  general  medley;  and  perhaps  at  no  £ 
of  the  year  are  we  greeted  with  a  louder  chor 
than  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  when  the 
cheerful  birds  are  migrating  to  their  northe 
haunts. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  the  signs 
promise  that  were  hung  out  upon  the  heavens 
displayed  upon  the  landscape,  begin  to  be  fulfilk 
Flowers   are  more  frequent  in  our  paths  throuj 
the  fields,   and  the  light  green  plaited  leaves 
conspicuous  in  the  shrubbery.     The  song-sparr 
is   weaving   her  nest  in  some  grassy  knoll  at  t 
edge  of  the  wood,   the   robin  has  commenced   1 
early  morning  song,  and  the  blue-bird  is  explori 
the  hollows  of  old  trees  for  his  summer  habitati^ 
Every  warm  shower  adds  new  verdure  to  the  pla 
and  every  morning  sun  opens  new  tribes  of  flowi 
and   revives   new  hosts  of  sportive   insects.     I 
ploughman  is   already  in  the  field.     He  has  s 
tered   his  early  seeds  upon  the  ground ;   and  i 
and  all  other  creatures  are  rejoicing  in  the  ha 
anticipation  of  that  season  which  annually  rest 
for  a  brief  period  the  buoyancy  and  hopefulness 
our  early  years. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [lynes]  Grnbb. 

From  Carlisle,  she  writes,  Ninth  month,  1800  : 
"  Lately  my  spirit  hath  been  pretty  much  in  secret 
mourning  and  lamentation,  feeling  my  own  frailty, 
and  being  sensible  of  the  miserable  condition  of 
some  high  in  profession,  who  nevertheless  are  mak- 
ing beds  for  themselves,  and  stretching  upon 
couches ;  yea,  as  to  the  spirit  of  this  world,  are 
taking  in  large  draughts,  like  drinking  wine  in 
bowls ;  even  that  wine  which  mystery  Babylon 
presents  in  her  golden  cup :  but  these  are  not 
grieved  for  the  afflictions  of  Joseph ;  and  when  the 
gracious  call  is  going  forth,  '  Come  out  of  Babylon, 
my  people,'  they  are  evidently  asleep  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  Yet  I  remember  that  there  are  many  un- 
der our  name,  whose  spirits  are  very  different  in 
the  holy  sight;  whose  tents  are  goodly,  whose 
dwelling-places  are  beautiful ;  whose  fortification  is 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  whose  language  is,  '  Walk 
about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her ;  tell  the  tow- 
ers thereof;  mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider 
her  palaces  ;'  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  this  Zion  of 
God,  this  true  church,  will  call  a  nation  that  she 
knew  not,  and  nations  that  knew  not  her,  shall  yet 
run  unto  her,  because  of  the  Lord  her  God,  and 
because  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of 
her ;  and  I  often  feel  grateful  in  being  a  member 
of  this  society.  Yesterday  we  were  at  Wigton 
had  a  meeting  with  Friends,  and  another  very  large 
one  with  the  people  indiscriminately." 

To  her  dear  friend,  Ann  Pumphrey,  recently 
married,  she  writes  in  this  month  :  "  We  were  un- 
der the  necessity  of  going  into  the  market-places  at 
Darlington,  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a  very  sore 
exercise,  but  Divine  help  was  revealed  in  the  need- 
ful time.  We  were  unmolested,  and  in  the  corn- 
market  there  appeared  some  considerable  openness. 

Thou  mayest  recollect  how spoke  respecting 

the  engagement  of  exposing  ourselves  in  the  mar- 
kets, and  seemed  to  think  it  might  be  better  to  visit 
the  villages  instead  ;  but  I  assTire  thee,  when  I  was 
iunder  the  exercise,  she  being  at  Darlington  at  the 
time,  i  t  brought  her  to  the  weeping  cross  in  sympathy 
i  It  does  me  good  to  see  the  wisdom  of  the  creature 
give  way."  Eleventh  mo. — "  We  staid  at  Lancaster 
[three  days  ;  had  two  large  relieving  public  meetings 
[besides  one  with  Friends,  and  several  family  visits 
and  I  have  to  tell  of  once  more  enduring  the  cross  of 
going  into  the  market-place,  and  speaking  to 
people.  We  also  visited  the  castle,  where  nearly  two 
hundred  of  our  fellow-creatures  were  imprisoned 
the  chaplain  who  attended  them  was  very  kind 
making  the  way  for  our  admittance,  and  choosing 

be  with  us  himself.  I  thought  the  different  en- 
gagements at  Lancaster  proved  more  truly  relie\ing 
to  my  spirit  than  is  often  the  case  ;  for  which  and 
many  other  blessings,  I  desire  to  bow  low  in  gra^ 
titude  to  Him  whose  hand  is  full  of  blessings,  and 
who  does  not  fail  to  dispense  of  them  to  his  hum- 
ble, dependent  children."  This  dear  friend,  under 
similar  humbling  feelings  which  others  led  in  a 
different  line  have  often  had,  adds  :  "  I  think  it  is 
the  genuine  sentiment  of  my  mind,  that  it  is  not 
right  for  me  to  expect  to  convert  sinners,  or  to  do 
any  more  in  thus  labouring,  than  to  acquit  my  own 
conscience  of  condemnation  ;  if  this  be  the  happy 
issue,  surely  it  ought,  surely  it  will  satisfy." 

After  a  separation  from  S.  Grubb,  her  mistress, 
in  Ireland,  of  nearly  four  years,  she  writes  to  her 
from  Liverpool,  Twelfth  month,  1800,  expressing 
that  little  epistolary  correspondence  had  passed 
between  them,  yet,  perhaps,  they  had  daily  visited 
each  other  in  mind.  "  I  am  sure,"  she  says,  "  on 
my  part,  this  has  been  the  case  ;  and  I  sometimes 
hoped  we  were  near,  in  some  precious  degree,  in 
that  which  is  unchangeable.     Oh,  saith  my  soul, 


may  this  increasingly  be  our  experience,  however 
differently  circumstanced  as  to  the  things  of  this 
lading  scene ;  that  so  being  more  and  more  leaven- 
ed into  the  Divine  nature,  we  may  be  presented 
faultless  at  last  before  the  throne  of  grace,  with  ex- 
ceeding joy.  We  reached  this  place  a  week  back, 
nd  according  to  what  I  had  expected,  it  appeared 
laid  on  me  to  go  into  the  markets  here ;  but 
Friends  thought  best  to  acquaint  the  mayor  with 
the  prospect,  to  obtain  his  sanction,  which  he  alto- 
gether refused  ;  saying,  that  if  he  had  found  such  a 
procedure  in  the  markets,  he  would  have  put  a 
stop  to  it,  as  highly  improper.  At  this  none  can 
marvel,  perhaps,  who  employ  their  understandings 
in  the  matter,  especially  now,  the  minds  of  the 
populace  being  so  generally  discontented  with  the 
very  high  price  of  provisions  ;  yet  the  mayor  at 
Lancaster  stood  by,  while  I  was  engaged  in  the 
public  market  there,  and  the  one  at  Kendal  readily 
granted  leave.  This  prohibition  was  the  means  of 
excusing  my  poor  bark  the  exposure — an  exposure 
crucifying  to  my  nature  beyond  description — and  I 
was  soon  left  without  a  doubt,  that  my  heavenly 
Father  accepted  the  will  for  the  deed.  On  First- 
day  we  were  with  Friends  in  the  forenoon,  and  had 
a  large  meeting  with  others  in  the  evening.  Friends' 
meeting-house  contains  fourteen  hundred  people ;  it 
was  a  solid  meeting,  and  gospel  ministry  flowed 
freely.  These  are  awful  concerns,  and  I  often  think 
in  the  fore  part  of  a  meeting,  and  many  other  times, 
surely  it  is  too  much  for  me  ;  but  when  the  mind 
can  leave  all  to  Him,  before  whom  all  nations  are 
but  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  it  finds  an  anchor  in 
the  midst  of  conflict.  I  found  at  Warrington,  that 
I  had  taken  a  heavy  cold,  but  we  went  from  house 
to  house  there,  till  it  was  time  to  set  off  to  an  ap 
pointed  meeting  at  Prescott.  A  large  meeting  it 
was  ;  my  voice  was  nearly  gone,  yet  the  speaking 
part  devolved  upon  me,  which  was  got  through 
with  great  diflSculty." 

About  the  time  that  many  adopted  unsound 
sentiments  in  Ireland,  and  seceded  from  Friends, 
she  wrote.  First  month,  1801 :  "  How  did  my  heart 
ache  for  the  situation  of  some,  and  feel  thankful 
that  others  were  mercifully  preserved.  How  com- 
plicated the  emotions  of  my  soul !  but  I  centred 
here,  even  in  reflections  like  these — thine  arm  is 
omnipotent,  oh  Lord  !  Thou  art  also  the  omni- 
present and  omniscient  God.  Thou  knowest  the 
depths  of  Satan.  Thou  wilt  keep  those  that  look 
to  thee ;  thou  wilt  save  them ;  yea,  thou  wilt 
keep  them,  both  small  and  great,  as  the  apple  of 
thine  eye.  Thou  wilt  magnify  thy  power ;  for 
thou  wilt  not  give  thy  glory  to  another,  nor  thy 
praise  to  the  work  of  men's  hands.  Through  thy 
goodness  and  thy  truth,  all  things  shall  work  together 
for  good  to  those  that  love  and  fear  thee  ;  blessed 
forever  be  thy  name." 

The  serpent  that  beguiled  Eve,  is  beguiling  very 
many  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  as  it  is  ir 
Jesus.  Well  is  it  for  those  who  keep  their  habita- 
tions in  this  unchangeable,  ever  blessed  Truth  ;  for 
no  enchantment  or  divination  shall  prevail  against 
such.  Though  others  may,  for  want  of  watchful 
dependence  upon  the  source  of  all-sufficiency,  wan- 
der in  their  imaginations,  and  look  for  what  they 
may  call  a  higher  and  more  glorious  dispensation, 
they  never  will  come  at  it.  They  may  strain  their 
eyes,  as  it  were,  even  until  they  become  blind,  and 
so  stumble  at  noon-day,  as  if  it  were  night,  but 
God  hath  revealed  the  last  dispensation  in  the 
gospel  of  his  dear  Son.  Oh,  may  this  gospel,  this 
one  eternal  power  unto  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of 
men,  be  more  and  more  spread  and  illustrated  in 
the  world,  according  to  his  holy  will  and  purpose, 
saith  my  soul ;  that  so  as  it  relates  to  the  general,  as 
the  sun  that  riaeth  in  the  east,  and  shineth  from 


one  part  under  heaven ;  even  unto  the  other  part 

der  heaven,  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  may 
be — his  coming  may  be,  at  whose  name  or  power, 
every  knee  must  bow,  and  every  tongue  contess,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth.  I  believe  it  is  so  with  individuals 
who  singly  eye  the  light  in  them,  that  it  comes 
to  shine  more  and  more,  until  the  whole  man  is  full 
of  light ;  until  all  is  brought  into  holy  conformity, 
and  leavened  into  the  Divine  nature. 

"  Y''esterday  my  dear  companion  came  with  me 
here,  having  been  travelling  about  seven  months. 
We  have  returned  to  our  comfortable  homes,  she 
to  her  worthy  husband,  and  I  to  my  dear  mother. 
No  time  was  lost  that  I  know  of.  I  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for,  yet  am  not  sensible  of  a  redun- 
dancy of  heavenly  good,  far  from  it;  neither  do  I 
wish  for  this,  believing  it  is  in  Divine  wisdom  other- 
wise ordered.  Thou  art  very  kind  in  thy  mani- 
fested care  respecting  thy  S.  L.,  as  it  relates  to 
settling  in  life.  I  look  upon  changing  my  condi- 
tion for  a  married  life,  as  very  important ;  and 
think  I  should  not  venture  to  do  so,  upon  any 
other  ground  than  that  it  was  clearly  in  Divine 
wisdom  for  me  ;  with  this  clearness,  I  apprehend 
we  are  not  likely  to  mistake  the  person  or  place, 
but  rather  be  assured  fully  on  these  points." 

Being  out  again  from  home  in  her  blessed  Mas- 
ter's cause,  she  writes  from  Bristol  to  her  dear  mo- 
ther. Ninth  mo.  18th,  1801,  that  the  public  "  meet- 
ing in  this  city  was  large,  and,  I  think,  highly 
favoured  ;  dear  George  Dillwyn  was  much  engaged 
therein,  both  on  his  feet  and  knees.  It  is  cause  of 
encouragement  to  my  mind,  to  see  him  so  lively  in 
his  appearances  of  this  kind  ;  through  a  depend- 
ence, no  doubt,  upon  the  never  failing  arm  of  Di- 
vine strength  ;  for  where  people  think  they  can  do 
without  so  much  of  this,  after  being  many  years 
engaged  in  the  ministry,  I  observe  they  dwindle 
into  dryness  ;  and  though  their  words  may  be  very 
good,  they  are  often  but  words.  I  think  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  here  has  been  a  time  of  refreshment 
to  the  souls  of  many ;  a  remarkable  solemnity  was 
sometimes  over  us.  I  wish  you  may  be  favoured 
in  the  same  way,  if  consistent  with  best  Wisdom, 
in  yours  that  is  approaching."     21st,  "  We  made 

but  little  stay  at  Bristol.     I  went  to  see at 

his  lodging  at  the  Wells.  John  Waring  took  me 
in  his  chaise,  and  neither  of  us  were  sorry  we  went. 
A  few  minutes'  solemn  silence  came  over  us  before 
we  separated,  and  I  had  to  break  this  with  a  few 
sentences  for  his  encouragement,  believing  the 
great  and  necessary  work  was  being  carried  on, 
and  would  be  accomplished  to  his  everlasting  joy, 
as  he  looked  to  the  power  he  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with.  How  my  heart  was  contrited  un- 
der a  sense  of  Divine  mercy  in  this  visit — a  man 
that  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  trust  in  God,  now 
wooed  to  Him  by  his  everlasting  love ;  and  through 
a  yielding  thereunto,  is  almost  in  the  state  of  David, 
when  he  said  :  '  Surely,  I  have  behaved  and  quiet- 
ed myself  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  of  his  mother; 

y  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child.'  " 
Tenth  mo.  31st,  "We  left  Plymouth  on  Fourth- 
day,  and  got  that  evening  to  Landrake,  having 
been  with  Friends  in  the  forenoon,  which  was  a 
farewell  season.  I  thought  after  I  left  the  town 
of  Plymouth,  I  felt  as  clear  in  my  spirit,  as  it  was 
possible  to  be,  but  no  rejoicing  either,  on  account 
of  any  extraordinary  manifestation  of  Divine  power 
through  me  ;  for  on  taking  some  retrospective  view, 
I  was  ready  to  think  that  had  not  been  the  case ; 
but  I  find  that  a  quiet  mind  is  indeed  a  great  trea- 
sure. We  proceeded  having  meetings  on  the  way 
at  Saltash,  Landrake,  Germains,  Ashingford,  and 
Looe ;  all  those  w  ith  other  people,  and  one  with 
Friends;  so  that,  in  steering  for  Liskeard  by  First- 
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day,  we  took  sis  meetings  in  tlireo  days,  travelling 
mostly  on  very  bad  roads ;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
ever  my  animal  spirits  were  better  to  persevere 
through  difficulty,  or  my  mind  much  more  calm  un- 
der similar  circumstances.  On  Fourth-day  we  got 
six  miles  to  a  meeting  at  Mivagissy,  and  had  a  pub- 
lic one  in  the  evening.  This,  as  well  as  some  other 
opportunities  of  the  kind,  was  almost  like  a  meeting 
with  our  own  Society,  for  stillness ;  the  people  in 
this  county  being  remarkably  serious,  and  observ 
ing  a  decorum  that  excites  surprise,  when  one 
looks  up,  and  sees  them  exceedingly  incommoded 
for  want  of  room.  But  there  wants  a  ceasing  from 
their  own  works  in  their  religious  exercises,  the 
sense  of  which,  amongst  them,  is  often  oppressive 
to  the  life.  At  Perran  Walk,  we  had  a  public 
meeting  on  Fifth-day,  chiefly  with  the  dependants 
of  the  Friend  at  whose  house  we  are,  and  who  owns, 
or  has  a  considerable  share  in  copper  mines  here.  I 
suppose  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  col- 
lected on  the  occasion.  They  seem  to  be  much 
of  the  description  I  have  hinted  at." 


Birds — Their  Usefnlncss,  &c. 
It  is  a  well   known  fact  that  the   alarmin 
crease  of  insects  and  worms  in  making  ravages  upon 
our  fruit  trees  and  fruit,  not  only  paraly 


the 


efforts  and  disheartens  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator, 
but  threatens  total  destrustion  to  many  of  the  most 
delicious  fruits.  So  extensive  are  their  ravages, 
that  but  few  of  our  apricots  and  plums  ripen,  without 
premature  decay  from  the  worm  generated  by  the 
beetles  which  surround  our  trees  in  the  twilight  of 
the  evening,  in  great  numbers,  when  the  fruit  is 
quite  young.  And  when  the  produce  of  the  apple, 
pear,  or  peach  trees  is  small,  but  few  of  these  es- 
cape the  same  fate. 

The  birds  are  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  of 
great  value.  They  were  designed  by  the  Creator 
to  check  the  too  great  increase  of  insects,  and  no  far- 
mer should  suffer  them  to  be  wantonly  destroyed 
on  his  premises.  The  number  of  insects,  worms, 
and  larvae  destroyed  by  the  robin,  cat-bird,  swal- 
low, sparrow,  wren,  and  other  small  birds,  is  as- 
tonishing. One  little  family  of  sparrows  will  des- 
troy several  hundred  insects  in  a  single  day. 

The  most  casual  observer  could  not  help  obser- 
ving that  the  various  tribes  of  insects  have  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  birds,  who  are 
their  natural  enemies ;  the  equilibrium  of  nature 
has  been  disturbed  by  our  cruelty  and  ignorance, 
in  refusing  protection  and  succour  to  our  best  friends, 
and  the  annual  loss  sustained  by  the  country  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate.  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  ^ 
den  vegetables,  fruit  trees,  and  even  the  grass,  and 
the  trees  of  our  forests,  annually  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  great  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium 
of  nature,  produced  by  those  cruel,  ignorant,  loaf- 
ing savages,  and  even  boys,  who  may  be  seen  skul 
ing  and  creeping  round  the  fences  with  an  old  rusty 
musket  or  fowling-piece,  killing  without  discrimina 
tion,  every  bird  they  see.  It  is  a  mean  and  con- 
temptible business,  to  say  the  least,  to  destroy  thi 
little  songsters  that  render  the  fields  vocal,  and 
beautify  creation. 

During  the  past  fifty  years,  the  various  tribes 
have  been  diminishing  with  a  frightful  rapidity, 
and  if  it  should  progress  in  the  same  ratio  for  the 
next  fifty  years,  it  will  be  a  serious  question  whether 
the  produce  of  the  country  can  be  kept  up. 

Where  is  the  farmer  that  followed  the  plough 
fifty  years  ago,  that  does  not  remember  the  flocks 
of  birds  that  crowded  the  furrows  of  the  newly  turn- 
ed-up  earth,  devouring  every  grub  and  worm  that 
was  exposed  to  the  surface  1  They  seemed  to  be 
fearless  of  man,  each  one  appearing  anxious  to  be 


nearest   to   the   foot  of  the  ploughman  to  destroy 

inveterate  and  insidious  enemies.     Now  what 

become  of  those  faithful  guardians  of  our  pro- 
perty ?  The  answer  to  this  question  can  be  given 
by  every  farmer  in  the  country.     As  soon  as  they 

in  to  make  their  nests  in  the  spring,  a  set  of 
idle,  miscreant  boys  commence  annoying  them, 
take  their  eggs,  and  often  destroy  their  nests  ;  and 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  a  set  of  ruthless  vaga- 
bonds prowl  through  every  neighbourhood  with 
their  guns,  ever  ready  to  shoot  down  a  robin,  cat- 
bird, sparrow,  and  even  the  diminutive  harmless 
wren,  either  of  which  are  rendering  more  service  to 
the  public,  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  than  their 
nnmerous  persecutors. 

In  addition  to  the  important  usefulness  of  these 
birds,  their  musical  tones  in  the  twilight  of  the 
morning  are  peculiarly  delightful ;  awakening  the 
farmer  to  the  sublime  contemplation  and  enjoyment 
of  all  the  infinite  beauties  of  creation.  What  is 
more  pleasing  to  a  lover  of  nature,  than  to  rise  at 
the  dawn  of  day  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  and 
sallying  forth,  to  be  greeted  and  cheered 
with  the  lively  notes  of  the  sparrow,  the  melodious 
song  of  the  robin,  and  the  musical  and  queer  notes 
of  the  bobolink  ? 

Birds  are  the  best  of  entomologists.  No  orni- 
thologist ever  hunted  specimen  birds  with  the  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  exhibited  by  birds  them- 
selves in  their  researches.  "  They  disport  in  the 
says  a  writer,  "  penetrate  every  nook  and 
corner  of  thicket,  hedge,  and  shrubbery ;  they  search 
the  bark,  pierce  the  dead  wood,  glean  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  watch  for  the  spade  trench,  and  follow 
the  ploughman  after  worms  and  larvaj.  A  single 
bird  in  one  season  destroys  millions  of  insects  for 
its  own  food  and  for  that  of  its  own  nest.  No 
computation  can  be  made  of  the  insects  which  birds 
can  devour.  We  cannot  think  of  another  theme 
more  inspiriting  than  the  ploughing  season  in  this 
respect.  You  will  find  bluebirds  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  practising  the  scale ;  crows  are  cawing  as  they 
lazily  swing  through  the  air  toward  their  compa 
nions  in  the  tops  of  the  distant  dead  and  dry  trees 
robins  and  blackbirds  are  wide  awake,  searchinj^ 
every  clod  that  the  plough  turns,  and  venturesome 
almost  to  the  farmer's  heels." 

Birds  are  also  the  best  of  scavengers,  the  nim 
blest  hunters,  and  adroit  butchers.  No  Grahamite 
scruples  to  agitate  this  worm  and  bug-loving  tribe. 
They  do  not  show  their  teeth  to  prove  that  they 
were  designed  for  meat.  They  eat  what  they  like, 
wipe  their  mouth  on  a  limb,  return  thanks  in  a 
song,  and  wing  their  way  to  a  quiet  nook,  to  dose 
or  meditate,  snug  from  the  hawk  that  sails  about 
in  the  air  above.  To  be  sure,  birds,  like  men,  have 
a  relish  for  variety. 

Birds  are  likewise  the  best  of  pomologists.  We 
charge  every  man  and  boy  with  positive  cruelty 
and  dishonesty  who  drives  the  birds  from  the  gar- 
den in  fruit  time.  Does  not  the  fruit  belong  to 
them  as  well  as  you?  Did  they  not  watch  and 
take  care  of  it  as  well  as  you?  If  they  had 
not  eaten  egg,  worm,  and  bug,  your  fruit  would 
have  been  pierced  and  ruined.  Besides  on  inves- 
tigation, it  has  been  discovered  that  they  never  dis- 
turb sound  cherries,  and  none  but  those  that  have 
worms  in  them.  We  say  frotect  and  spare  the 
birds,  and  they  will  desti-oy  millions  of  your  great- 
est and  worst  enemies  — the  insects. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  England,"  says  a 
writer,  "  without  its  rookery ;  the  humid  atmos- 
phere multiplies  every  species  of  insect,  and  those 
birds  reward  man  for  his  forbearance  and  protec- 
tion, by  ridding  him  of  legions  of  his  foes." 

Treat  the  birds  kindly  and  they  will  become  al- 
most domesticated.     They  deserve  well  of  the  far- 


mer, and  no  honest  man  will  cheat  them  out  -of 
their  part  of  the  crop — much  less  kill  them  for 
trying  to  get  it.  We  repeat  again,  s2Mre  the 
birds. 

In  vain  will  be  all  our  labour  and  toil ;  in  vain 
the  united  efforts  of  the  horticultural  societies  for 
increasing  and  perfecting  the  cultivation  of  the 
most  delicious  varieties  of  fruit,  unless  we  can  in- 
crease, or  at  least  cease,  to  diminish  these  useful 
and  melodious  birds. 

We  would  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  the  ownr 
ers  and  cultivators  of  land.  They  must  surely  be 
ignorant  of  the  injury  which  is  in  progress  when 
they  allow  it  to  go  on  unreproved  before  their  eyes. 
We  would  also  appeal  to  their  own  selfishness  and 
love  of  gain,  if  no  higher  motive  will  reach  them, 
and  entreat  them,  as  their  influence  gives  them  op- 
portunity, to  lend  themselves  to  a  work,  the  first 
consequence  of  which  will  be  their  own  welfare ; 
the  second  the  welfare  of  their  country.  They  are 
supreme,  each  one  over  their  own  territory,  be  it 
large  or  small.  Let  them  resist  and  punish  every 
trespass  of  the  wanton  slaughterers  of  birds ;  let 
them  declare  war  against  the  whole  tribe  of  truant 
murderers,  whose  daily  sport  is  the  spoiling  of  the 
nest,  the  invention  of  new,  and  the  use  of  their  old 
and  destructive  snares,  and  the  more  immediate 
devastations  of  the  gun.  Let  our  sturdy  farmers 
hold  themselves  forth  as  steadfast  resisters  of  every 
such  act,  and  particularly  of  every  encroachment  for 
this  purpose,  upon  the  lands  for  which,  as  stewards 
of  our  country's  prosperity,  they  are  more  imme- 
diately responsible ;  let  them  do  this  work  with  all 
their  might,  and  again  we  say,  we  look  not  beyond 
them  for  ultimate  success.  \Ve  are  not,  however, 
over  sanguine  of  success  of  any  or  all  these  schemes 
and  appeals ;  we  look  higher  for  the  source  of  assist- 
ance and  remedial  action,  to  which  we  think  the 
way  lies  clear. 

We  look,  then,  to  legislative  enactment,  for  our 
remedy.  It  protects  the  birds  in  our  cemeteries, 
and  game  for  sportsmen,  who  disregard  all  fear  of 
trespass  in  its  pursuit.  In  many  States  it  offers 
large  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  the  noxious 
birds,  whose  numbers  are  small,  but  whose  paid 
destruction  is  of  evident  injury  to  the  farmer, 
Those  who  take  the  advantage  of  the  bounty  offer- 
ed, being  usually  low  people,  who  care  no  more 
for  the  laws  of  property  than  for  the  lives  of  tha 
myriads  of  serviceable  birds  which  fall  in  commoa 
with  the  prescribed  species.  We  look  to  legislative 
power,  for  the  uprooting  and  extermination  of  this 
evil.  Let  stringent  and  summary  laws  be  enacted 
inflicting  fines  and  penalties.  Let  the  power  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers  to  arrest  any  j 
son  found  on  their  premises  with  a  gun  and  birds 
in  their  possession;  aye,  let  them  have  the  power  to 
take  the  gun  from  them  as  security  for  the  fine  or 
penalty.  P 

With  half  the  ingenuity  which  is  yearly  expend-  I 
ed  upon  more  favourite  enactments,  the  power  of  ll 
offended  government  might  be  readily  brought  to  IC, 
bear  upon  offenders,  by  a  well  contrived  systern  oi 
rewards  to  discovery  and  prevention,  and  punish^  i 
ments  for  transgression.  This,  united  with  and  s, 
enforced  by  the  labours  of  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  » 
trainers  of  the  young,  would  soon  be  effectual  in  i, 
the  attainment  of  our  object. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  we  hope  to  be  par- 
doned for  again  reiterating  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  The  injury  done  by  insects  is  often  un- 
seen and  unknown,  but  enormous ;  the  number  oi  Hi 
their  destroyers  is  fast  decreasing,  and  can  never  « 
be  renewed  ;  without  them  we  are  helpless,  and  ag- 
riculture deprived  of  servants  and  services  which 
cannot  be  replaced. 

Bement. 
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For  "The 

Redncdon  of  Self  tliroiigh  Afflictio 
When  assailed  by  outward  trials,  or  inward 
conllicts,  how  doth  it  behoove  us  to  humble  our 
selves  unto  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  submitting  to 
deep  searching  of  heart,  in  order  that  we  may 
know  what  he  is  requiring  of  us  either  in  the  way 
of  suffering  or  doing,  for  the  cause  and  testimony  of 
truth.  For  surely  "  aifiiction  cometh  not  forth  of 
the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the 
ground,"  but  they  are  sent  for  some  wise  purpose, 
3ither  to  arouse  us  from  a  state  of  insensibility, 
areaking  up  our  settlement  at  ease,  or  to  incite  u; 
;o  watchfulness  and  prayer,  wrestling  for  the 
blessing  of  preservation  and  peace,  through  tht 
rarification  of  our  hearts  from  their  evil  lusts, 
vhich  lead  counter  to  the  direction  of  "  the  still 
mall  voice  "  of  the  witness  for  God  in  the  secret 
if  our  souls. 

It  is  a  great  favour  to  be  enabled  to  endure 
;ffiction  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  preferring 
0  suffer  this  with  the  people  of  God,  to  the  enjoy"- 
aent  of  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  season ;  for  no 
utward  success,  honour  or  preferment  is  worthy  to 
■e  compared  with  the  joy  that  is  revealed  to  the 
lumble  and  faithful  believer,  who  has  no  other 
esire  than  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done, 
ot  only  as  respects  himself,  but  also  as  respects 
16  church  of  Christ,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
laving  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  he  is 
uahfied  to  cry  Abba  Father,  and  to  receive  and 
ccupy  the  precious  gifts  dispensed  to  the  self- 
enymg  followers  by  a  crucified  Redeemer. 

The  breathing  of  the  humble  and  heartfelt 
spiration,  "Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,"  is 
le  only  condition  upon  which  we  can  be  admitted 
ito  the  favour  of  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
jrfect  gift;  therefore,  how  does  it  behoove  us 
itiently  to  endure  whatever  trials  may  be  per- 
itted,  in  order  to  test  our  faith  and  faithfulness, 
ithout  being  offended  in  him  who  hath  ever 
losen  his  people  in  the  furnace  of  affliction; 
aching  them  to  bear  and  forbear  for  the  sake  of 
e  ever  blessed  and   unchangeable  truth,  as  it  is 

Jesus.  He  submitted  to  the  death  of  the  cross 
r  the  sake  of  those  by  whom  he  was  reviled, 
rsecuted  and  contradicted,  seeking  not  theirs 
it  them,  that  he  might  redeem  ihem  from  the 
rrld  mid  its  spirit,  by  self-sacrifice,  whereby  the 
fe  of  God  was  manifested  through  him  to  the 
Ills  of  his  sinful  creatures. 
In  the  blessed  Redeemer,  whom  we  are  profess- 
;  to  follow,  self  was  made  of  no  reputation  ;  for 

took  Jwt  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the 
id  of  Abraham— the  form  of  a  servant— and 
same  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
)ss,  as  was  foretold  of  him  ;  "  Lo,  I  come ;  in  th 
!ume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  to  do  thy 
!1,  O  God."     And  of  a  measure  of  his  sufferings, 

are  made  partakers,  who  know  of  reigning 
ii  him;  for  we  must  experience  t/ie  death  of 
,  before  we  can  know  of  partaking  with  him  of 

life  of  righteousness,  which  is  hid  with  him  in 

d,  the  Father  and  fountain  of  all  our  sure  mer- 
3,  with  whom  is  forgiveness  that  he  may  be 
red;  and  who,  through  the  Spirit  of  his  dear 
1,  IS  ^  seeking   to  gather  us  into  the  arms  of  his 

e.  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
IS  none  of  his,"  whatever  he  may  profess. 
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they  would  consider  that  it  is  precisely  in  this  way, 
by  the  decomposition  of  these  very  fallen  leaves' 
that  nature  enriches  the  soil,  year  after  year,  in 
her  great  forests,  it  would  scarcely  be  pos.sible  for 
such  a  reflecting  horticulturist  to  allow  these  leaves 
t<)  be  swept  away  by  every  wind  that  blows,  and 
finally  to  be  lost  altogether.  A  wise  horticulturist 
will  diligently  collect,  from  week  to  week,  the 
leaves  that  fall  under  each  tree,  and  by  digo-ing 
them  under  the  soil  about  the  roots,  where  they'^will 
decay  and  enrich  that  soil,  provide  in  the  cheapest 
manner  the  best  possible  food  for  that  trcc—Hor- 
ticidtitrist. 
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SIXTH  MUNTH 


Save  the  Dead  Leaves. -H  every  horticulturist 
lid  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  nature  of  fallen 
res— which  contain  not  only  the  vegetable  mat- 
but  the  earth,  salts,  lime,  potash,  &c.,  needed 
the  next  season's  growth— and  that,  too,  ex- 
ly  in  the  proportion  required  by  the  very  tree 
plant   from  which  they  fall ;  nay,  more    if 


At  the  "  General  Assembly"  of  the  "  Presby- 
terian Church,"  recently  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
the  subject  of  slavery  was  brought  under  conside- 
ration and  discussion,  by  the  reception  of  certain 
"  overtures,"  (which  we  understand  to  be  reports,) 
from  Subordinate  Synods  or  Presbyteries,  one  of 
which,  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  gave  official  notice  to 
the  Assembly,  that  a  number  of  its  "  ministers  and 
ruling  elders,"  as  well  as  "  many  church  mem- 
bers," "  hold  slaves  from  principle  and  choice,  be- 
ieving  it  to  be,  according  to  the  Bible,  right."  The 
Committee  "on  Bills  and  Overtures,"  to  which  the 
subject  had  been  referred,  presented  a  "  Memorial" 
thereon,  exhibiting  the  opinions  believed  to  be 
maintained  by  the  members  of  the  "  Presbyterian 
Church,"  in  the  slaveholding  States,'  viz  :  by  one 
class,  "  That  the  system  of  slavery  is  right  in  this 
sense  ;  that  it  stands  in  all  respects  upon  the  same 
basis  with  the  natural  relations  which  the  Almighty 
has  established,  such  as  those  of  parent  and  child 
and  husband  and  wife  ;  that  of  consequence  it  is  a 
desirable  system  of  itself,  and  ought  to  be  perpe- 
tuated." ^     '■ 

By  the  other  class,  "  That  the  system  of  slavery 
is  eminently  undesirable,  and  fraught  with  many 
evils ;  that  the  relation  is  to  be  continued  no  lono-er 
than  the  best  interests  of  both  master  and  slave 
imperatively  require  it;  that  good  citizens  should 
labour  earnestly  and  constantly  for  a  system  of 
emancipation  in  the  States,  and  individual  Chris- 
tians should  seek  to  be  delivered  from  all  connec- 
tion with  slavery  as  soon  as  possible;  that  freedom 
IS  the  natural  and  proper  condition  of  all  men  so 
soon  as  that  freedom  can  be  properly  enjoyed  and 
preserved  ;  that  slaves  should,  during  the  unfor- 
tunate continuance  of  this  undesirable  condition 
be  instructed  and  elevated  as  far  as  possible  ;  that 
the  relations  among  slaves  of  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  and  church  members,  should  be 
held  as  sacred  as  those  among  masters,  and  that 
the  great  law  of  christian  love  should  in  all  ways 
pervade  and  animate  the  designs  of  christian  mas- 
ters, so  constituted  by  the  providence  of  God. 

The  first  opinion  the  "  Memorial"  disapproved, 
as  being  calculated  to  make  the  system  of  slavery 
perpetual,  and  as  being  "contrary  alike  to  the 
revelation  of  God,  and  the  moral  sense  of  Christen- 


tained  in  the  "  Memorial,"  as  not  going  far  enough 
n  expressing  condemnation  of  the  system,  and'^it 


But  with  the  other  opinion,  and  those  who  hold 
the  "  Memorial"  expressed  decided  sympathy ; 
saying  of  the  latter :  "  We  would  help,  and  not 
hinder  them  ;  we  would  encourage,  and  not  dis- 
courage them ;  and  we  would  labour  along  with 
them  in  every  wise  and  suitable  effort  to  remove 
the  great  evil  from  among  men." 

During  the  discussion  which  was  had  on  the  sub- 
ject thus  presented,  it  became  evident  that  a  laree 

n^,l-f;/^T.    „*•*!,»     A, 1,1..    1__1_      1  .,  .  & 


was  rejected 

A  substitute  was  then  presented,  which  was 
finally  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  ayes,  to  twenty-six  noes.  This  document, 
after  giving  a  condensed  view  of  the  previous  ac- 
tion ot  the  "Presbyterian  Church"  on  the  subject 
ot  slavery,  and  giving  extracts  from  its  official 
declarations  of  its  condemnation  of  the  system 
says  :  "  Occupying  the  position  in  relation  to  this 
subject  which  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  held 
first,  and  which  our  church  has  always  held 
It  IS  with  deep  grief  that  we  now  discover  that  a 
portion  of  the  church  at  the  South  has  so  far  de- 
parted from  the  established  doctrine  of  the  church 
in  relation  to  slavery,  as  to  maintain  '  it  is  an  or- 
dinance of  God,'  and  that  the  system  of  slavery 
existing  in  the  United  States,  is  Scriptural  and 
right.  Against  this  new  doctrine  we  feel  con- 
strained to  bear  our  solemn  testimony.  It  is  at 
war  with  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  gospel 
of  love  and  good-will,  as  well  as  abhorrent  to  the 
conscience  of  the  christian  world.  We  can  have 
no  sympathy  or  fellowship  with  it;  and  we  exhort 
all  our  people  to  eschew  it  as  a  serious  and  perni- 
cious error." 

It  then  expresses  pain  at  the  official  notice  re- 
ceived from  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  and 
proceeds  "  to  disapprove  and  earnestly  condemn 
the  position  assumed"  by  it,  as  being  "  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  estabUshed  convictions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church;"  and  calls  upon  it  "to  review 
and  correct  its  position." 

Upon  this  decisive  expression  of  condemnation 
of  slavery,  the  southern  members  withdrew,  and 
having  protested  against  the  decision,  they  subse- 
quently resolved  to  secede.  Accordingly  they  issued 
an  address  "to  all  Constitutional  Presbyterians 
in  the  land,  who  are  opposed  to  the  agitatioti  of 
slavery  in  the  General  Assembly,  to  unite  in  an 
organization,  in  which  this  subject  shall  be  utterly 
eschewed." 

They  likewise  express  the  inexpedience  of 
uniting  with  any  other  existing  organization  of 
Presbyterians  (alluding  to  the  Old  School  section 
ot  the  "  Presbyterian  Church,")  inasmuch  as  there 
IS  every  probability  that  in  a  short  time,  that  body 
will  have  to  entertain  a  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery. 

It  betrays  a  secret  consciousness  of  the  unchris- 
tian character  of  the  system  of  slavery,  and  the 
unsoundness  of  the  sophistry  by  which  its  advo- 
cates seek  to  defend  it;  to  be  thus  determinedly 
opposed  to  an  open  examination  and  discussion  of 
it  and  Its  claims  to  approval  by  the  Church,  and 
we  are  surprised  that  professed  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  willing  to  make  such  a  public  demon- 
stration of  it. 

In  the  meantime  we  rejoice  at  the  evidence  thus 
given  that  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  of  justice  to 
the  slave  and  to  slaveholders  is  spreading.  How- 
ever anxious  the  religious  denominations  may  be  to 
shut  out  the  subject  of  slavery  from  their  delibera- 
tive assemblies,  they  must,  we  believe,  sooner  or 
^^'f'  prove  their  attempts  to  be  vain.  It  is  not 
to  be  believed  that  earnest,  sincere-hearted  profes- 
sors of  the  Christian  name  will  consent  to  be  de- 
barred from  examining  the  basis  and  the  practical 
influence  of  a  system,  now  regarded  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  civilized  world  as  an  enormous 
evil,  nor  from  giving  expression  to  their  convic- 
tions, as  they  become  convinced  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Church  to  bear  testimony  against  it,  and 
agaiast  the   assumption  of  its   advocates   that   it 


accords  with  the  precepts  of  Chr 


portion  ot  the  Assembly  looked  on  the  views  con- 1  ties,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE News  from  Liverpool  to  Fifth  mo.  30th. 

Private  advices  from  Londoa  stale  that  the  British 
Eovernmeat  has  generously  offered  another  vessel,  equal 
in  all  respects  to  the  "Agamemnon,"  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Niagara,  in  laying  the  Ocean  Telegraph  cable. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  announced  the  rejection  of  the 
Dallas  Clarendon  Treaty,  but  says  that  new  conditions 
received  from  Washington  were  under  consideration. 

The  French  Legislature  has  passed  a  law  establishing 
three  lines  of  transatlantic  steamers. 

The  Bank  of  France  bill  was  passed  almost  unani- 
mously. „,  . 

The  advices  by  the  overland  mail  from  China,  were 
unimportant.  Great  distress  was  said  to  prevail  in  Can- 
ton, from  the  high  price  of  rice.  . 

Attention  had  been  called  in  Parliament  to  the  m- 
creased  importation  of  slaves  into  Cuba.  Lord  Palmers, 
ton  said  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  renewed  his  re. 
presentations  to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  that  no 
effort  would  be  wanting,  as  far  as  diplomatic  negotia 
tion  would  go,  to  induce  the  Government  at  Madrid  to 
take  effectual  steps  to  put  down  the  trade.  The  subj^ 
of  the  Brazilian  slave  trade  was  also  before  the  British 
Parliament.  A  motion  for  a  select  committee  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration,  was  negatived. 

The  East  India  Company  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Island  of  Perim,  in  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel  and  com- 
pletely commanding  an  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
ostensible  cause  was,  that  two  years  since,  an  English 
ship,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Berbera, 
was  pillaged  by  the  natives.  ,x,   .      .- 

Preparations  were  making  at  Portsmouth  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Grand  Duke  Gonstantine. 

In  reference  to  the  dower  and  yearly  allowance  to  the 
Princess  Royal  of  England,  voted  by  Parliament  the 
Liverpool  News  says,  "  taking  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
income  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  at  £450,000 
per  annum,  we  ask  should  they  not  have  acted  as  other 
people  do,  and  laid  aside  a  portion  of  that  sum,  say 
£10,000  a  year,  for  their  daughter?" 

The  Daily  News,  speaking  of  the  British  policy  in  the 
East,  aiming  as  it  does  at  the  subjugation  of  all  South- 
ern Asia,  asserts  that  it  must  finally  end  in  national  ruin 
and  disgrace.  •     ,■    ■    ^■ 

The  French  Legislature  had  e.xpired  by  limitation, 
six  years  having  run  out.  Gen.  Cavaignac  and  several 
other  Republicans  will,  it  is  said,  become  candidates  to 
represent  Paris,  in  the  new  Legislature.  The  French 
Government  has  decided  upon  fixing  the  peace  footing  of 
the  army  at  600,000  men.  Advices  from  Algeria  men- 
tion further  successes  of  the  French  arms.  Beni-Ratten 
had  been  captured  by  them,  and  their  advance  guard 
had  penetrated  into  Kabylia.  .      ,  v     .u 

The  Me-xican  envoy  has  not  yet  been  received  by  tbe 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  governments  has,  it  is  said,  encounter- 
ed fresh  difficulties.  The  Spanish  authorities  at  the 
Philippines  will  be  directed  to  place  stores  of  all  kinds, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  British  and  French  ships  of  war, 
in  the  Chinese  seas. 

The  London  money  market  was  unchanged.  Consols, 
93f  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull,  but  prices 
unaltered.  The  stock  in  port  was  large,  amounting  to 
695,000  bales.  ,  ,,.      , 

In  breadstuffs  there  was  but  little  change.  Mixed 
corn  was  quoted  at  38s.  6d.  a  39s.  per  480  pounds. 

Four  Days  Later.— The  London  money  market  was 
improved.  There  were  large  arrivals  of  gold  from  Aus- 
tralia. .  .  . 

The  Russian  Grand  Duke  Constantine  paid  a  visit  to 
Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne,  on  the  30th  ult.,  and  return- 
ed the  next  day  to  Calais.  The  brevity  of  the  Duke'" 
visit  appeared  to  have  excited  surprise. 

The  English  Persian  treaty  was  fully  ratified,  and  was 
on  the  way  to  London. 

A  terrific  conflagration  had  occurred  at  Constantinople, 
by  which  thirteen  hundred  houses  were  destroyed. 

There  had  been  se-ious  political  outbreaks  at  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  and  other  Belgian  towns,  growing  out  of  Anti- 
Catholic  feeling.  Several  Convents,  Monasteries,  and 
Jesuit  Colleges,  were  attacked,  as  also  the  Bishop's  Pa- 
lace at  Liege.  The  troops  had  interfered,  at  the  last 
accounts,  and  order  had  been  nearly  restored. 

The  recent  storms  in  France  had  done  great  damage 
to  the  vines  and  crops  in  many  districts. 

The  Spanish  census   is  nearly  completed,  and  the  re- 


said,  I 


pop' 


ilation  of  seventeen  mil 


suit  will,  it 

UNITED  STATES.  —  Kansas  Affairs.  —  Official  and 
private  advices  assure  the  administration,  that  thi 
no  probability  that  the  present  peace  in  Kansas  w 
interrupted,  and  that  the  pending  controversy  promises 
a  happy  termination.     The  Journal  of  Commerce  has 


Kansas  will  b 


received  a  letter  from  Kansas,  which,  it  says,  is  from  a 
source  entitled  to  implicit  confidence,  stating  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  settlers  are  iu  favour  of  mak- 
g  Kansas  a  free  State.  Many  of  the  emigrants  from 
the  South  wish  that  slavery  may  be  excluded. 

The  Cotton  Crop.— The  total  decrease  in  the  exports  of 
cotton  from  this  country  to  England  the  present  season, 
shows  a  falling  off,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  410,- 
bales;  and  to  France  the  decrease  is  over  100,000. 
The  crop  accounts  are  daily  more  favourable,  and  but 
few  complaints  from  any  quarter  are  now  heard. 

v.  S.  Senator. — The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  12th;  elected  Daniel  Clark,  Republican,  in  place 
of  James  Bell,  U.  S.  Senator,  deceased. 

JVexv  I'oT-A'.— Mortality  last  week,  372.  On  the  12th, 
the  schooner  Maitland  was  captured  by  a  revenue  cutter, 
ofi'  Sandy  Hook,  as  she  was  about  proceeding  to  Africa 
for  slaves.  She  was  manned  by  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
niards. 

Philadelphia.— MoTtaVitjUsl  week,  153. 
California.— The  steamship  George  Law,  with  dates 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  20th  ult.,  arrived  at  N.  York 
on  the  12th  inst.     She  left  Aspinwall  on  the  3d  instant. 
The  George  Law  brought  nearly  two  millions  in  gold 
she  connected  at  the  Isthmus  with  the  Sonora,  which 
brought  down  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars 
■     gold.     Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  men,  the  remnant 
of  Walker's  army,  still  remained  at  Greytown,  sick  and 
destitute.     The  mines  were  yielding  largely.     Business 
5  not  much  improved,  and  there  was  but  little  change 
prices.     The  money  market   was  easier.     Frequen 
showers  throughout  the  State  have  benefited  the  grow 
crops,  yet  the  yield,  it  is  thought,  will  be  far  below 
the  average.     Fruits  and  vegetables  were  abundant, '-" 
sold  at  reasonable  prices.     Much  interest  was  felt  in  the 
proposed  construction  of  several  wagon  roads  across  the 
Sierra  Nevada  to  intersect  with  the  great  overland 
tional   highway.     Committees  had   been    appointed   to 
collect  subscriptions  to  aid  in  constructing  the  projected 
routes.    The  reported  execution  of  Crabbe  and  his  party 
confirmed.     Among  the  killed  were  a  number  of  men 
ho  had  been  conspicuous  in  political  affairs  in  Cali- 
fornia.    The  Postmaster  General  has  concluded  a  con- 
tract, for  carrying  the  mails  between  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego,  with  James  E.  Birch,  at  the  rate  of  §150,000 
per  annum,  semi-weekly  service.     The  news  from  Salt 
Lake  was  to  Fourth  mo.  1st.     In  the  valley,  according 
to  the  Deseret  News,  matters  were  progressing  harmoni- 
ously.    Other  accounts,  however,  speak  of  the  murder  of 
persons  who  had  had  difficulties  with  the  Mormon  au- 
thorities about  their  property,  and  confirm  the  startling 
developments  made  by  Judge  Drummond.     The  Indians 
in  Washington  territory  were  menacing  hostilities,  but 
had  as  yet  committed  few  overt  acts.     From  Oregon, 
there  was  nothing  of  importance.    An  arrival  from  Hong 
Kong  brought  later  intelligence  from  China.     Tlie  Bri- 
tish war  vessels  had  made  several  successful  cruises  af- 
ter the  piratical  junks  that  infest  the  Chinese  waters. 
Mutinies  on  board  Coolie  ships  are  becoming  more  and 
frequent,  and  several  of  a  terrible  character  are 
reported.     The  latest  accounts  from  Peru  speak  of  the 
revolution  as  ended.     Gen.  Vivanco  was  at  Arequipa 
with  a  small  force,  but  no  means.     The  fleet  surrender- 
ed  to  the  government  on  the  19th  of  Fourth  month,  anc 
was  anchored  off  Callao.     It  was  reported  at  Panama 
that  the  Chincha  Islands  are   to  be  placed  under  the 
joint  protectorate  of  France  and  England.     The  govern- 
ment of  New   Granada  has  settled   the   "Mackintosh' 
claim,  and  removed  that  ground  of  dispute  with  Eng- 
land.    La  Paz  and  other  towns  in  Bolivia  were  suffering 
from  yellow  fever.     Affairs  in  the  other  South  American 
States,  were  tranquil. 

Miscellaneous.— English  Wool.— The  home  product  of 
wool  in  England  is  estimated  at  32,000,000  of  fleeces 
annually,  averaging  four  pounds  each.  This  is  not  al' 
manufactured  in  the  country.  France,  Belgium,  and  th< 
German  States  all  buy  English  wool.  The  yearly  im_ 
ports  of  wool  into  England  average  about  one  hundred 
millions  of  pounds. 

Connecticut  Tobacco.— The  Springfield  Republican  says, 
"  In  the  Connecticut  valley,  a  larger  surface  will  be  de- 
voted to  tobacco  this  year,  we  believe,  than  ever  before. 
The  article  maintains  so  high  a  price  that  a  good  crop 
is  beyond  doubt  more  profitable  than  any  othe 

Decimal  Currency. —The  Canadian  Parliament  having 
passed  an  act  requiring  all  government  accounts,  from 
the  1st  of  next  First  month,  to  be  in  dollars  and  cents, 
the  banking  institutions  have  resolved  to  adopt  the  same 
system  and  recommend  it  for  all  mercantile  purposes  in 
the  Province. 

English  Po«cr?/.— Staffordshire,  in  England,  is  the 
gTeat  scat  of  the  por.celain  and  pottery  manufactories. 
Not  less  than  60,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  works, 
and  the  annual  Value  of  the  porcelain  manufactured, 


amounts  to  about  $10,000,000.  Fully  three-fourths  o: 
the  goods  are  exported. 

Manufacturing  in  the  South.— Tbe  cotton  factories  ic 
the  northern  part  of  Georgia  are,  it  is  said,  prosperoui 
concerns  paying  the  stockholders  handsome  dividends 
seldom  if  ever,  falling  below  twenty  per  cent.  The  yarns 
and  osnaburgs  are  of  the  first  quality,  and  a  better  kinc 
of  cotton  being  used  in  their  manufacture,  they  find  : 

ire  ready  sale  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York 

d  Boston,  than  similar  products  of  Eastern  mills. 

Coloured  Fireme7i.— The  coloured  firemen  of  Savannah 
Ga.,  held  their  annual  parade  last  week.  There  are  tei 
companies  in  all,  numbering  between  700  and  800  men 

The  Granary  of  Europe.— At  latest  dates  there  wer- 
over  six  hundred  vessels  in  the  Bosphorus,  bound  fo 
ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Danube,  and  the  Sea  of  AzoH 
chiefly  to  load  grain. 

A  Stanch  Vessel.— The  Savannah  (Ga.)  Republicai 
notices  the  arrival  at  that  port,  from  Barcelona,  Spain 
of  the  British  bark  William  and  Anne,  which  was  bull 
in  1757,  and  carried  Gen.  Wolfe  to  Quebec  in  1759.  Sh 
is,  consequently,  just  100  years  old,  and  said  to  be  : 
strong  and  stanch  vessel  yet. 

Steamboat  Disaster.— By  the  burning  of  the  steame 
Louisiana,  near  Galveston  Bay,  in  the  early  part  of  thi 
month,  about  fifty  persons  lost  their  lives.  There  wer 
about  110  persons  on  board,  only  53  of  whom  are  know 
to  be  saved.  The  boat  and  cargo,  which  werevaluablf 
were  totally  lost. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  per  D.  J.  Scott,  for  Elisha  Bracken,  0.,  $■ 
vols.  29  and  30,  for  Israel  Steer,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Da 
vid  Ball  and  Wm.  Picket,  0.,  $2  each,  to  32,  vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
..  well  qualified  Teacher   is  wanted   for  the  Boy; 
arithmetical  school  at  West-Town,  and  also  one  for  tl 
Boys'  primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to   either   of  the   undei 
named,  viz. : 

Pennock  Passmore,  Goshenviile,  Chester  Co.,  P 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  i 

Tuuessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 

the  school  and  family  at  that  place.     Also,  a  young  ma 

assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  childre 

when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Eeenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  the  24 
ult.,  Nathan  Vail,  aged  80  years ;  an  elder  of  Rahw: 
and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  and  member  of  Plai 
field  Particular  Meeting.     This  valued  Friend  was,  ear 
in  Ufe,  appointed  an  overseer  of  said  meeting,  and  ) 
more  than  forty  years  filled  the  station  of  elder,  also,  a: 
through  tbe  assistance  of  Divine  grace,  proved  hims. 
fitted  for  the  work ;  his  humble,  self-denying,  uprig 
walk,  giving  him  great  place  in  the  minds  of  his  frien(j 
and  others.     When,   in  his  official  capacity,  it  becai 
necessary  to  extend  advice  or  reproof— it  was  admin 
tered,  seasoned  with  love  for  Truth,  and  for  the  indi  « 
dual,  and  left  the  object  of  his  interest  more  attached  5 
him  than  before,   so  that  an   openness  was  preservi  j, 
wherein  each  could  approach  the  other.     As  an  elc 
that  ruled  well,  we  felt  him  worthy  of  double  honoi 
his  love  and  his  adherence  to  the  principles  and  practu 
of  Friends,  being  firm  and  enduring;  when  assailed  w. 
disease,  that  unfitted  him  for  active  duties  among 
fellow-men,  wherein  he  had  long  been  useful,  his  \c^ 
to  God,  to  his  friends,  for  meetings,  and  for  the  truths 
the  gospel,  was  conspicuous.     In  this  stripped  part 
the  vineyard,  the  loss  of  such  a  father  in  the  church 
felt,  but  we  believe  him  enjoying  the  fruition  of  the  p 
mises  of  God  to  the  faithful,  and  the  impressive  langu!  if 
arises  iu  remembrance  of  him  :  "Follow  me,  as  I  end'  „ 
voured  to  follow  Christ." 

EOBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  llsthetie,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  322.) 
Florence,  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  Dec.  21,  1852. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Napoleon,  after  his  con- 
quest of  Italy,  to  make  this  gulf  the  great  naval 
station  of  his  empire.  He  wished  to  incorporate 
his  name  with  the  ocean,  as  well  as  with  moun- 
tains. Everywhere,  from  the  Seine  to  the  Nile, 
the  traveller  is  reminded  of  the  magnificent  con- 
ceptions, and  may  even  be  said  to  tread  in  the  very 
footprints  of  this  remarkable  man  ; — a  man,  great 
in  his  conceptions  of  material  nature,  great  in  his 
energy,  great  in  his  estimate  of  the  power  of  fear 
and  money  over  the  human  mind  ;  but  not  great 
enough  to  estimate  the  truth  and  power  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty.  *  *  *  * 

On  leaving  this  place,  we  ascended  gradually 
1  long  reach  of  rough  and  lofty  hills,  and  came 
iown  on  the  other  side,  into  the  picturesque  valley 
)f  the  Magra.  The  Magra  is  a  short  river,  formed 
ij  the  smaller  rivers  and  torrents  rushing  from 
-he  neighbouring  mountains,  which  seem  to  bo 
Dranches  from  the  Appenines.  It  is  generally  ford- 
kble.but  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  as  it  was 
it  this  time,  it  fills  a  channel  of  a  quarter  of  a 
nile  in  width,  and  rushes  towards  the  Mediterra- 
aean  with  great  impetuosity.  We  were  all  taken 
■)j  surprise  by  this  sudden  apparition  of  foamin^ 
raters.  A  ferry-boat,  however,  soon  received  us 
nd  our  baggage.  The  boat  seemed  to  be  a  me- 
lorial  of  departed  generations.  It  was  cer- 
ainly  a  very  old  thing,  and  so  much  broken  or 
ne  side,  as  to  invite,  at  every  inclination  in  that 
irection,  an  additional  freight  from  the  river 
nth  much  noise  and  much  tugging,  the  honest 
oatmen,  who  seemed  to  constitute  a  considerable 
ortion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  mouutainou.s  re- 
ion,  conveyed  us  over  the  main  channel ;  but  in 
efault  of  wharf  or  other  suitable  landing-place, 
!iey  thrust  the  head  of  the  boat  into  a  sand  bar, 
bout  fifteen  yards  from  the  shore,  and  then  seizing 
ach  of  us,  individually  and  bodily,  and  withoul 
ivjng  us  time  to  consider  or  remonstrate,  cairied 
s  in  their  strong  arms  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  1 
died  them  honest  boatmen,  but  out  of  regard  to 
Jict  veracity,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  an  excep- 
on  of  the  person  or  persons  who  took  advantage 
f  our  peculiar  situation  and  confusion  to  steal  a 
arpet  bag. 
The  next  considerable  town  was  Sarzana.  As 
e  thus  travelled  along,  admiring  nature's  beauty 
;  every  step,  and  estimating  men  and  institutions 


as  well  as  nature,  we  came  in  sight,  (and  for  this 
also  I  was  unprepared,)  of  the  marble  mountains  of 
Carrara.  An  Italian  gentleman,  whom  we  had 
taken  into  our  company  at  Spezzia,  pointed  them 
out.  He  was  a  dealer  in  marble,  and  was  going 
to  Leghorn  to  arrange  shipments  to  New  York.  I 
saw  their  white  caverns  in  the  distance,  and  I  could 
not  but  remember  (hat  these  mountains  had  been 
associated  with  the  history  of  art  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  «  *  * 

The  next  considerable  place  upon  our  route  was 
Pisa.  It  was  formerly  a  large  and  flourishing  city, 
and  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  changes  it 
has  experienced,  it  still  numbers  twenty-five  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  We  stopped  here  a  short  time 
to  look  at  the  Cathedral,  the  Baptistery,  the  Ca??, 
pomile  or  bell  tower,  better  known  as  the  leaning 
tower^  and  other  objects  of  interest  which  usually 
attract  the  notice  of  travellers.  The  origin  of  the 
cathedral  has  an  historical  interest.  In  the  year 
1063,  the  Pisan  fleet  attacked  a  number  of  Saracen 
vessels,  in  the  harbour  of  Palermo  in  Sicily,  broke 
through  the  chain  which  the  Saracens  had  thrown 
across  the  harbour  for  their  protection,  and  return- 
ed home  richly  laden  with  the  captured  spoils 
Devoutly  ascribing  their  victory  to  divine  superin 
tendence,  the  Pisans  resolved  to  erect  a  new  catho- 
which  should  at  the  same  time  be  a  monu- 
ment of  their  gratitude  to  God,  and  an  honour  to 
their  country.  And  accordingly  its  foundation 
laid  in  1.064  ;  but  it  was  not  completed  and 
consecrated  until  the  year  1118;— a  building 
which  would  be  likely,  even  on  the  slight  exami° 
nation  which  we  were  able  to  bestow  upon  it,  to 
give  to  many  persons  some  new  ideas  of  the  energy 
and  resources  of  the  Italian  states  and  republics  of 
the  middle  ages.  In  the  nave  of  this  cathedral 
hangs  suspended  the  bronze  lamp,  which  suggested 
to  Galileo  the  theory  of  the  application  of  the  pen- 
dulum. The  Campanile  or  leaning  tower,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  is  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  an 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  in  height.  There  are 
seven  bells  on  its  summit,  the  largest  weighing 
twelve  thousand  pounds.  With  this  great  weight 
upon  it,  and  rising  in  eight  successive  stories  to 
such  a  height,  it  leans  over,  in  consequence  of  sink- 
ing on  one  side,  at  the  foundation,  with  an  inclina- 
tion at  the  top  of  thirteen  feet  from  its  original  per- 
pendicular position,  producing  on  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,  by  the  combined  influence  of  the  beauty 
and  greatness  of  the  object,  and  its  unexampled 
and  perilous  inclination,  a  very  singular  and  pow- 
erful efi'ect.  Pisa  is  situated  upon  the  Arno,  one 
of  the  many  rivers  of  Italy,  which  have  a  classical 
celebrity. 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  railroad  which  now  con- 
nects Pisa  with  I'lorence  in  one  direction,  and  with 
Leghorn  in  another,  we  made  a  short  excursion  to 
the  latter  place,  a  journey  of  thirteen  miles,  and 
which  was  accomplished  by  railroad  in  thirty  mi- 
nutes. The  traveller  will  be  well  repaid  by  taking 
it,  although  Leghorn  is  known  more  by  its  com- 
merce than  its  works  of  art.  We  rode  round  the 
city,  cast  a  glance  upon  its  massive  fortifications, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  flags  of  dif- 
ferent nations, — among  them  that  of  America, — 
floating  peacefully  together  in  the  beautiful  har- 


bour. Leghorn,  which,  among  the  cities  in  this 
part  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  second  as  a  commer- 
cial place  only  to  Marseilles,  and  Genoa,  contains 
seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  eight  thousand  of 
whom  are  Jews.  The  Jews  have  their  f\ill  share 
of  the  business  of  the  city,  and  their  richly  orna- 
mented synagogue,  to  which  we  gained  access  with- 
out difiiculty,  will  well  recompense  a  visit  from  the 
traveller.  In  the  Protestant  cemetery,  filled  with 
memorials  of  the  dead  of  different  nation.s,  we  stood 
beside  the  dust  of  some  of  our  own  people,  who  had 
died  in  this  distant  land. 

Resuming  our  seats  in  the  cars,  and  returning  to 
Pisa,  we  proceeded  immediately  to  Florence,  which 
is  reached  by  the  railroad  in  a  few  hours.  It  is 
from  Florence,  the  capital  of  the  dukedom  of  Tus- 
cany, that  I  date  this  letter;  and  here  I  rest  for 
the  present,  though  it  is  but  for  a  short  time.  In- 
quiring of  myself  as  I  went  to  my  solitary  room, 
what  had  been  the  effect  of  this  journey  thus  far 
upon  my  own  mind,  I  found  that  it  had  been  to 
generalize  my  feelings,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
purer  and  deeper  benevolence  at  the  same  time 
that  it  extended  them.  It  was  diflicult  for  me  be- 
fore, except  by  a  sort  of  abstract  eftbrt,  to  carry  my 
feelings  beyond  America,  and  to  bring  them  into  a 
realizing  sympathy  with  unknown  races.  I  found, 
however,  that  there  is  a  wide  and  great  nation  be- 
yond that  of  any  particular  nationality.  The 
sphere  of  humanity,  the  circle  of  divinely  united 
hearts,  enlarged  itself  as  1  advanced ;  and  I  can 
y  with  Kotzebue  and  Mungo  Park  that  in  every 
land  where  I  have  been  I  have  found  evidences  of 
confidence  and  of  friendship.     *  *  * 

Florence,  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  Second  Letter. 
The  present  letter  will  be  taken  up  with  what 
s  come  under  my  notice,  or  rather  with  a  part  of 
what  has  been  noticed,  at  Florence.     The  city  of 
Florence  is  the  capital  of  the   duchy  of  Tuscany, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Arno,  which  is  span- 
ned by  four  beautiful  bridges.     Surrounded  by  the 
villas  which  adorn  the  adjacent  plain,  with  sloping 
and  lofty  mountains  in  the  distance,  it  must 
be  conceded  that,  in  the  merits  of  its  natural  posi- 
tion, at  least,  Florence  justifies  the  eulogies  which 
have  so  often  been  bestowed  upon  it.     And  the 
beauty  of  the  city  itself,  though  it  has  lost  some- 
thing of  its  former  splendour,  corresponds  well  with 
the  beauty  of  its  situation. 

The  Florentines  trace  their  history  back  to  the 
lime  of  the  old  Romans.  And  in  support  of  this 
view  they  refer  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  annals  of  Tacitus  as  having  sent  an  embassy 
to  Home,  in  relation  to  some  matters  which  con- 
cerned their  duty.  But  their  brilliant  period, — 
the  period  in  which  they  have  commanded  their 
full  share  of  the  notice  and  admiration  of  the  world, 
— commences  with  the  year  1250,  when  they  arose 
and  overthrew  the  nobles  who  had  tyrannized  over 
the  Florentine  Republic.  Before  this  time  they  were 
subjects,  and  were  treated  as  slaves ;  but,  in  the 
expi'cssive  language  of  one  of  their  chronicles,  they 
then  constituted  themselves  a  people. 

The  Florentines,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
origin,  are  a  select  and  noble  race  of  men.  I  had 
no  sooner  entered  their  streets  than  I  was  struck 
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■nith  their  appearance; — quite  diEFerent  from  that 
of  the  people  of  some  other  cities  which  I  had 
visited.  Their  well  built  forms  aud  expressive 
countenances,  marked  by  thought  aud  loity  inde- 
pendence, harmonized  well  with  the  idea,  that  they 
were  the  descendants  of  a  race,  who  have  achieved 
an  honourable  place  in  the  records  of  men.  Inte- 
resting in  their  political  history  which  shows  their 
love  of  freedom,  they  are  equally  so  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  arts  and  in  their 
contributions  to  literature.  Works  of  art,  exclu 
sive  of  public  buildings  which  display  the  genius  of 
architecture,  are  found  everywhere  ; — in  their  pa- 
laces, churches,  public  squares,  and  private  resi- 
dences. Peculiar  circumstances,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  historian  to  unfold,  gave  this 
direction  to  the  great  inventive  capacity  of  the 
people. 

It  is  the  splendid  edifices,  however,  which  are 
likely  to  attract  attention  on  the  first  entrance  into 
tbe  city.  The  cities  and  states  of  Italy  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings, 
particularly  those  designed  for  religious  worship ; 
and,  although  as  Protettants  we  may  well  question 
their  adaptedness  in  many  cases  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  built,  we  cannot  withhold  our  ad 
miration  from  the  genius  which  planned,  and  th( 
persevering  energy  which  completed  them.  Oni 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  magnificent  build- 
ings is  the  Cathedral  of  Florence.  In  accordance 
with  a  decree  of  the  city,  which  was  desirous  of 
erecting  an  edifice  superior  to  any  other  then  exist- 
ing, the  foundations  were  laid  in  1298  ;  and  genius 
and  skill,  and  labour  and  wealth  contributed  to 
complete  it.  It  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet 
in  length,  with  a  transept  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  feet;  and  its  height  from  the  pavement  to 
the  summit  of  the  cross  by  which  it  is  surmounted, 
is  about  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet.  Thi 
walls  on  the  outside  are  cased  with  marble.  Thi 
dome  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world ;  and 
served  as  a  model  to  Michael  Angelo  in  buUdin 
that  of  St.  Peter's. 

This  great  building,  commenced  at  the  time  I 
have  mentioned,  was  not  entirely  completed  till  the 
year  1446.  Its  interior  is  adorned  with  statues 
bas-reliefs,  busts,  frescoes,  and  sepulchral  monu- 
ments ;  some  of  them  in  the  judgment  of  artists 
works  of  great  merit ;  but  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  is  somewhat  diminished  in  consec^uence  of 
their  being  so  dimly  revealed  to  the  visitor  by  the 
feeble  rays  of  light  which  fall  through  the  small 
stained  windows.  Among  the  monuments  in  thii 
cathedra],  is  that  of  Brunelleschi,  the  great  archi- 
tect, who  built  its  dome  ;  and  who  was  buried  here 
at  the  expense  of  the  republic.  *  «  * 

Among  the  numerous  other  churches  which 
adorn  the  city  of  Florence,  there  is  much  to  inte- 
rest one  in  the  old  Franciscan  church  of  Santa 
Croce.  It  was  in  the  square  of  this  church  that 
the  people  assembled,  and  took  their  decisive  mea- 
sures in  the  republican  revolt  of  1250.     *     *     * 


Psalmist,  (Ps.  Ixii.,  5  :)  "  My  soul,  wait  thou  only 
upon  God ;  for  my  expectation  is  from  him." — 

JJpham. 


In  the  agitations  of  the  present  life,  beset  and 
perplexed  as  we  are  with  troubles,  how  natural  it  is 
to  seek  earnestly  some  place  of  rest !  and  hence  it 
is  we  so  often  reveal  our  cares  and  perplexities  to 
our  fellow-men,  and  seek  comfort  and  support  from 
that  source.  But  the  sanctified  soul,  having  ex- 
perienced the  uncertainties  of  all  human  aids,  turns 
instinctively  to  the  great  God ;  and  hiding  itself 
in  the  presence  and  protection  of  divine  existence, 
it  reposes  there  as  in  a  strong  tower,  which  no  ene- 
mies can  conquer,  and,  as  on  an  everlasting  rock 
which  no  floods  can  wash  away.  It  knows  the  in- 
structive import  of  that  sublime  exclamation  of  the 


Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [lynes]  GruU. 
Writing  from  Falmouth,  Eleventh  mo.  13th,  to 
her  dear  friend,  Ann  Pumphrey,  now  out  on  re- 
ligious service,  and  with  whom  she  had  travelled, 
after  encouraging  her  to  put  her  confidence  in  the 
Lord,  in  whom  is  everlasting  strength,  she  say 
herself:  "I  am  weak,  very  weak;  have  lately 
thought  there  is  great  need  for  me  now  to  beware 
that  I  get  not  into  too  easy  a  condition  of  mind  ; 
for  I  have  not  cjuite  such  close  exercise  as  when  we 
were  fellow-travellers,  as  it  does  seem  to  me,  that 
the  dispensation  of  visiting  market-places  is  ful- 
""'  id  ;  I  have  not  been  once  engaged  in  this  way 
this  journey.  What  a  favour  !  yet  thou  wilt 
conclude  that  all  is  not  smooth.  No,  there  are  still 
of  unspeakable  conflict,  but  nothing  was 
ever  like  what  I  have  just  now  alluded  to."  21st, 
"  From  Perran  we  came  here  ;  sat  their  First-day 
meeting  in  silence  on  my  part ;  were  housed  on 
Second-day,  and  turned  out  westward  on  Third- 
day,  taking  two  meetings  at  Redruth  on  Fourth, 
one  of  which  was  with  the  people  of  the  town.  In 
attempting  to  set  forth  the  dangerous  state  I  be- 
lieved some  to  be  in,  my  spirit  obtained  no  relief; 
for  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  word  was  not  mixed 
with  faith  in  many  that  heard.  This  is  the  place 
where  dear  Catharine  Philips  lived  and  died,  but 
it  is  not  aLways  in  such  spots  that  the  true  seed 
flourishes  the  most ;  we  may  be  in  this  as  in  all 
things  instructed.  But  I  am  not  saying  respecting 
this  place,  '  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one,' 
although  my  mind  was  oppressed  ;  perhaps  we  did 
not  see  the  cream  of  the  people.  The  following 
day  at  Marazion  we  had  a  very  open  meeting;  it 
was  also  very  large.  In  that  day's  favour 
language  of  my  soul  was,  '  Bly  spirit  rejoiceth  in 
God  my  Saviour,  for  he  hath  regarded  the  low 
estate  of  his  hand-maiden.'  On  Sixth-day,  had 
meeting  with  the  people  at  Penzance,  laborious, 
but  powerful  and  weighty  in  the  end  :  a  publ" 
meeting  at  the  Land's-End  on  First-day,  hard  to 
get  through,  but  it  ended  well ;  blessed  be  the 
Lord !  He  measurably  softened  the  stony  hea 
walked  after  meeting  to  see  a  dying  young  man;  my 
feelings  were  awful,  yet  in  deep  retirement,  I  be 
lieved  it  would  be  well.  '  Cry  unto  her  that  her 
warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  par- 
doned,' &c.,  comforted  my  mind  respecting  him 
He  died  next  morning.  He  was  not  one  of  our 
name — had  been  led  away  from  the  path  of  virtue 
by  bad  company,  but  his  sufi'erings  had  been  great 
and  availing.  I  thought  I  was  never  more  sensi- 
ble of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  than  as  I 
sat  by  his  bedside."  "  We  have  had  four  public 
meetings  in  this  town,  all  large,  and  one  in  parti- 
cular very  relieving.  I  thought  it  was  a  little  like 
old  times  with  our  worthy  predecessors,  as  was  also 
a  large  meeting  at  Penrhyn,  when  the  pressure  was 
such  to  get  in,  that  it  caused  a  little  disturbance. 
I  was  on  my  feet,  but  took  my  seat  in  consequence, 
after  saying  that  it  might  be  better  for  some  one 
to  go  and  inform  those  who  were  without,  that 
there  was  no  room  ;  but  I  soon  rose  again,  telling 
the  people  that  no  mind  need  be  unsettled,  for  I 
felt  "the  power  of  God  over  the  meeting ;  and  all 
ended  well,  even  in  thanksgiving  and  glory  to  him 
who  is  only  worthy.  I  went  to  this  meeting  under 
peculiar  discouragement,  but  had  not  well  taken 
my  seat,  before  my  mind  was  sensible  of  the  ever- 
lasting Truth  being  in  dominion.  0,  may  my  soul 
lie  low  before  the  Lord.  I  am  nothing,  but  he  can 
arise  as  the  sun  in  its  strength,  and  comfort  and 


animate  his  true  seed,  that  all  may  redound  to  his 
honour." 

A  letter,  written  Twelfth  month  5th,  1801,  by 
her  beloved  friend,  Joseph  G.  Bevan,  must  have 
been  encouraging  to  her,  coming  from  one  of  his 
gifts  and  religious  experience.  He  says  :  "  I  be- 
lieve thou  mayst  rest  assured,  that  I  do  not  forget 
thee,  and  that  thou  art  near  to  what  I  call  my  best 
feelings;  but  they  are  not  always — far  from  always — 
uppermost.  I  rather  think  travellers,  as  they  want 
more  supply,  have  more ;  but  they  must  not  expect 
that  we,  poor  stationary  folks,  can  always  pay 
them  in  their  own  coin.  There  are  one  or  two  ; 
things,  respecting  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  say  ; 
much ;  but  rather,  as  we  read  Mary  did,  to  pon-  . 
der  them  in  my  heart.  One  is  thy  respite  from 
some  trying  exercises ;  the  other,  thy  future  pros-  . 
pects.  As  for  me,  I  think  I  can  judge  best  of  the  ; 
past,  however,  better  than  of  the  future;  and 
therefore  am  disposed  to  say,  that  the  little  per- 
sonal share  I  had  with  thee  therein,  only  actually 
at  Croydon,  mentally  at  Dunstable,  has  endeared 
thee  to  me  as  much  as  most  things.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  told  thee  how  I  fared  after  we  parted  there. 
I  began  to  think,  before  I  had  got  far  from  the 
ion  gate,  that  I  loved  thee  too  much ;  but  then 
there  arose  a  pretty  lively  appeal  to  Him  whom  we 
sometimes  desire  to  call  our  blaster,  that  I  loved 
thee  for  his  sake  :  so  I  jogged  on  in  some  tender- 
ness of  mind,  aud  had  also  a  very  pleasant  ride 
next  morning  towards  Hertford,  from  the  same 
cause.  While  I  am  writing  to  thee,  and  thinking 
of  the  satisfaction  it  must  be  to  thee  to  be  thus  ex- 
cused (as  above)  there  came  into  my  head  a  few 
lines  I  once  put  on  paper,  in  imitation  of  a  heathen 
poet,  to  this  effect :  '  Snatch  joyful  the  present 
pleasure,  and  leave  the  future  trouble.'  Methought, 


why  may  not  the  christian  say  the  same  ?     So  I 
went  a  little  on  somewhat  thus — 

'  Tbe  cross  endurecl,  the  christian  blest 
"With  incomes  of  returning  rest, 
May  seize  the  peaceful  calm,  and  praise 
The  Guardian  of  his  stormy  days. 
And  while  his  memory  brings  to  view 
The  trouiiles  he  has  travelled  through, 
He  finds  his  gratitude  increase, 
For  past  protection — present  peace. 
And  e'en  if  future  troubles  rise 
In  prospect  to  his  watchful  eyes, 
With  humble  confidence  imprest, 
(Tried  armour  of  the  faithful  breaft) 
The  threatening  future  fails  of  force 
T'  avert  him  from  his  steady  course.' 

If  thou  canst  pick  anything  out  of  these  lines, 
thou  art  welcome.  Fare  thee  well  at  present.  Thy 
aifectionate  friend,  J.  G.  Beva 

In  the  year  1801,  under  a  humbling  feeling  ol 
her  own  nothingness,  and  the  mercy  and  goodness 
of  the  Lord  extended  for  her  help  and  strength, 
she  wrote  thus  :  "  Oh  !  my  heavenly  Father,  thoi 
hast  seen  me  in  the  depth  of  tribulation,  in  my  manjfc 
journeyings  and  travels.  When,  in  obedience  tc 
the  leadings  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  went  forth,  thov 
didst  take  cognizance  of  me  ;  when  I  felt  the  woes 
of  the  wicked,  when  I  passed  by  the  gates  of  death 
It  was  thy  power  that  supported  me  when  no  flesi 
could  help;  when  man  could  not  comprehend  thi 
depth  of  my  exercise.  Without  thee  I  could  no 
have  gone,  bearing  my  cross,  into  the  public  streets 
into  the  hurrying  markets;  warning  the  people  o  j 
thy  justice  in  '  rewarding  every  man  according  t( 
his  works,  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  do  u 
ings  ;'  inviting  all  to  fear  thy  great,  thy  holy  Name 
By  thee  have  my  feet  entered  the  prison-houses 
and  my  tongue  declared  of  thy  goodness ;  holding 
forth  the  invitation  to  be  acquainted  with  thee  i) 
Christ,  and  be  set  free  from  the  bondage  of  corrup 
tion — to  come  from  under  the  law  of  sin  and  death 
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m-fnv''!,.fn"'J"'  ^^r'/  °^  '^^  T^°^-     '^'^°"  ^^''r  *°  ^^'  S'-^^^-^-^^^  °f  ^"^P"-e  or  the  glory  of  art 
many,  many  times  _led  me  into  the  siek  ward,  uuto  iHe  has  witnessed  their     '  '       '      ■  • 


the  bed  of  languishi 
Thou  hast 


unto  the  rolling  pillow, 
given  me  to  minister  of  thy  word  to  the 
afflicted,  and  to  put  ray  soul  in  their  soul's  stead, 
in  some  degree.  Thou  hast  enabled  me  to  lift  up 
my  voice  like  a  trumpet,  not  only  in  thy  gathered 
church,  but  as  it  were  to  Jews  aud  Gentiles.  With- 
out thee,  oh,  thou  Fulness  of  strength,  I  am  less  than 
the  worm  of  the  dust.  Be  thou  only,  and  forever 
exalted  in,  by,  and  through  thy  poor  child  ;  and 
let  nothing  be  able  to  pluck  me  out  of  thy  hand. 
Amen."  '' 

Before  the  close  of  her  present  relio-ious  enn-ao-e- 
ment,  she  writes  at  Molksham,  First  month  auth, 
1802,  giving  a  little  further  account  of  the  oppor- 
tunity with  the  visitors  at  the  pump-room,  in  Bath 
'  \Ve  have  indeed,"  she  says,  "  used  all  diligence 
ot  late,  holding  meetings  very  quickly  in  succes- 
sion, and  travelling  hard  ;  but  one  of  those  trying 
exercises  we  had  together,  is  more  wearino-  to  the 
frame  than  a  great  deal  in  the  usual  way"!  and  I 
may  acknowledge  that  one  of  these  overtook  my 
tribulated  soul  at  Bath,  a  few  days  since.  After 
having  five  meetings  there,  it  was  required  to  go 
into  the  pump-room  amongst  the  giddy  and  the 
gay,  a  great  number  of  whom  were  there,  and 
stand  as  a  sign  for  awhile,  without  saying  a  word  ; 
and  then  to  declare,  as  the  Lord  by  his  Spirit  gave 
utterance,  for  about  twenty  minutes,  beginning  with 
these  words  :  '  I  deem  no  further  apology  ne 
■or  this  conduct,  which  may  appear  strange  to  some 
)f  yoii,  than  that  I  came  here  in  pure  obedience  to 
ny  Crod.'  The  conflicts  this  sacrifice  cost  me,  were 
lioroughly  equal  to  any  capacity  given  me  to  en- 
lure.  I  have  been  almost  worn  out,  my  animal 
ipirits  much  exhausted,  but  a  day  or  two  mostly 
wrmts  me.  We  are  to  hold  a  public  meeting  here 
his  afternoon,  one  at  Devizes  this  evenino-." 


From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

Tlie  Enjlisli  Jew. 
^  The  Jew  is  the  living  evidence   of  the  truth  of 
.ible  history,  and  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christian 
■y.     The  division,  which  scattered  the  tribes  of 
srael  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  made 
lem  the  butt,  the  scorn,  and  the  persecuted  vieti„„ 
f  the  peoples  among  whom  they  sought  a  home 
as  intended  not  only  for  their  punishment,  but  for 
blessing  to  the  nations  among  whom  they  dwelt, 
y  the  testimony  which  their  dispersion  and  degra- 
ition  afforded  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  own  pro- 
aecies.     It  is  true  that,  for  the  most  part,  neither 
e  nations  nor  their  governors  recognized  in  the 
linful  wanderings  of  the  exiled  Israelite  his  true 
ission  to  themselves.     A  corrupted  form  of  Chris- 
inity,  as  it  spread,  did  not  teach  them  forbear- 
ice,  and   brotherly  kindness  and   charity  to  the 
^w.     In  him  they  saw  an  enemy  and  an  object  of 
^thing,  when  they  did  not  see  a  victim  or  a"  prey 
ley  tolerated  his  presence  only  from  motives  of 
pre ;  they  debarred   him   from    all  social  privi 
^es  and  even  from  social  communion,  under  pe- 
llty  of  torture  and  death ;  and  not  unfrequently 
Ipelled  him  from  christian  lands  to  seek  shelter 
long  the  heathen.     But  it  is  also  true  that  just 
proportion  as  the  christian  nations  refused   to 
iognize  the  divine  purpose  with  regard  to  them- 
ves,  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  among  them, 
i  abused  their  power  by  persecuting  theliapless 
nderers,  they  drew  down  upon  their  own  heads 
it  retribution  which  is  sure  to  follow  upon  the 
ctical  impiety  of  a  whole  people.     The  history 
the  Jews   for   the   last   fifteen  hundred   years 
lund/in  cumulative  evidence  of  this  fact.  *  *  * 
The  Jew  has  been  the  contemporary  of  every 
ion,  since  the  days  of  Abraham,  that  ever  reach- 


and  splendour,  their 
decline  and  fall,  and,  of  the  grandest  and  greatest 
their  national  extinction.  The  Egyptian,  the  Assy' 
rian,  the  Chaldee,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Goth, 
the  Hun,  the  Saxon,  the  Moor,  have  successively  ap- 
peared and  flourished  and  vanished  from  the  staoe 
of  the  world ;  while  the  child  of  Israel  remains, 
the  same  in  language  and  in  lineaments,  in  religion 
and  race,  as  he  was  before  these  old  and  lonn-- 
enduring,  yet,  compared  to  his,  ephemeral  dynas- 
tieshad  risen  upon  the  earth.  If  we  reverenced 
antiquity,  if  we  sympathized  with  suftering,  if  we 
prized  the  triumph  of  fortitude  over  wrong,  verily 
\ye  might  behold  an  object  of  sublime  contempla- 
tion, and  not  of  disdain,  in  the  living  Jew. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  propose  to 
glance  briefly  at  the  position  which  the  Jew  occu- 
pies at  the  present  moment  among  ourselves,  aud 
at  such  particulars  of  his  social  and  daily  life 
may  help  us  to  a  right  appreciation  of  his  real 
character.  For  many  of  the  particulars  set  down, 
ve  are  indebted  to  the  work  of  John  Mills  on 
'  The  British  Jews,"  while  the  filling  up  of  the 
ketch  is  from  personal  observation. 

There  are,  it  is  computed,  in  Britain  twenty-five 
thousand  Jews,  of  whom   about  twenty  thousand 
are  resident  in  London.     They  are  divided  into  two 
distinct  communities— the  Sephardim,  who  claim 
to  be  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the 
major  part  of  whom  are  located  in  London,  aud 
the  Ashkenazim,   who  are  chiefly  Germans  and 
Poles,  and  who  migrate  from  place  to  place,  or  set- 
tle wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  their  industry, 
Wherever  the  Jew  goes,  he  goes  to  work  in  his  pe- 
culiar  way — nearly   always  preferring   barter  or 
exchange,  in  some  shape   or  other,  to  production. 
Nothing  is  too  great  or  grand  for  his  speculative 
spirit — nothing  too  mean  or  vulgar.     He  holds  in 
one  hand  the  sinews  of  war,  the  material  springs  of 
national  diplomacy,  and  in  the  other  he  grasps' the 
from  the  kennel.     His  energy  and  persever- 
ance are  unrivalled,  and  his  wealth  and  love  of 
gain  are  at  once  a  proverb  and  a  reproach.     His 
eager  pursuit  of  riches  is  held  to  be  unjustifiable, 
and  perhaps  in  many  instances  it  is;   but  when  we 
cast  this  reflection  in  his  teeth,  we  are  bound  to 
recollect  the  circumstances  that  gave  birth  to  this 
part  of  his  character.     For  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  the  Jew  was  the  spoil  and   the  victim  of 
every  mean  tyrant,  and   the  scorn   of  the  people 
with  whom  he  dwelt.     He  was  exposed   to  the 
chances  of  exile,  of  torture,  of  imprisonment,  or  of 
massacre  upon  the  slightest  pretences.     The  laws 
afforded  him  no  protection,  or  next  to  none,  and 
his  only  means  of  escape  from  the  craellest  oppres- 
sion, lay  in  the  possession  of  money  wherewith  to 
bribe  the  oppressor.     Can  we  wonder  that  when 
money  was  identical  with  life  and  liberty,  with  im- 
munity from  the  rack  and  the  wheel,  with  all  that 
rendered  existence   enjoyable   and    desirable,  the 
Jew  should  prize  it  as  he  prized  life  itself,  and 
labour  and  long  to  obtain  it  as  the  sick  man  long 
for  health  ?     And  are  we  to  expect  that  the  educa 
tion  of  a  thousand  years  of  persecution  should  leave 
no  result  upon  the  character  ?  This  apology  we  are 
bound  in  justice  to  prefer. 

We  have  hinted  that  the  Jew  prefers  buying  and 
selling,  exchange  and  barter,  to  production ;  and 
fact  is,  that  the  number  of  Jews  to  be  found  in 
practice  of  any  handicraft,  or  employed  in  ma- 
nufactures of  any  kind,  bears  but  an  extremely 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  mass ;  but  wherever 
money  is  to  be  won  by  shrewd  calculation,  by  spe- 
culative risk,  or  by  the  variations  of  an  unsteady 
market,  there  we  find  the  Jew  enriching  himself  by 
his  tact,  his  boldness,  his  caution,  and  by  seizing  at 


the  critical  moment  every  advantage  which  his  dis- 
ciplined judgment  enables  him  to  perceive.  In 
every  nation  the  great  capitalist  is  a  Jew.  When 
thoBritish  wanted  twenty  millions  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  West  India  slaves,  it  was  to  a  Jew 
they  had  recourse  for  the  loan ;  and  when  a  con- 
tinental sovereign  wants  to  make  war  upon  a  neigh- 
bour, he  must  resort  to  a  Jew  for  the  means  of  car- 
rying it  on.  Capital  to  an  immense  amount  may 
be  raided  from  other  sources  and  by  gradual  pro- 
cesses ;  but  if  wanted  in  the  mass  and  at  once,  the 
concurrence  of  the  Jew  is  essential. 

Descending  in  the  scale,  we  find  the  middle  class 
Jews  taking  the  lead  in  specific  branches  of  com- 
merce, only  to  bo  pursued  successfully  by  those 
well  acquainted  with  the  values  of  the  precious 
metals  and  minerals,  and  versed  in  their  mysteries. 
Knowledge  of  this  peculiar  kind,  though  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Jews,  is  with  them  a  part  of 
their  education,  and  almost  instinctive.  Again, 
they  are  versed  in  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  secu- 
rities, public  or  private;  they  distinguish  intuitively 
between  a  real  and  permanent  value  and  a  facti- 
tious and  temporary  one  only,  and  will  deal  as  rea- 
dily in  one  as  the  other.  How  often  this  knowledge 
is  abused  to  the  injury  of  others,  we  shall  be  en- 
titled to  inquire  when  the  christian  trader  refrains 
from  taking  a  like  advantage  of  his  neighbour. 

Descending  still  lower,  we  find  the  poorer  class 
of  Jews  as  acute,  persistent,  and  eager  in  the  pro- 
secution of  business  as  the  rich.     They  have  mono- 
polized particular  branches  of  traffic,  and  made 
themtheir  own  property.     With  the  dawn  of  every 
morning  in  London,  more  than  a  thousand  of  them 
march  forth,  with  bag  on  shoulder,  to  collect  the 
cast-off  garments  of  a  couple  of  millions  of  people. 
For  five  days  in  the  week,  the  cry  of  "  Clo — clo — 
clo"  is  heard  at  intervals  in  all  our  streets  through- 
out the  day.     From  the   aristocratic  quarters  of 
nobility  and  fashion  to  the  meanest  lanes  and  alleys 
of  the  most  squalid  districts,  not  a  spot  is  left  un- 
visited.      To  the  Jew  there  is  a  value  in  every 
abandoned  piece  of  raiment,  however  mean,  and  he 
disdains  no  profit,  however  small.     The  rejected 
garments  of  nearly  all   London   find   their  way, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  Old   Clothes  Exchange,  in 
Cutler  street,   Houndsditch ;  and  the  amount  of 
business  done  per  week  in  these  despised  habili- 
ments is  not  less  than  £1500.     It  is  said  that  a 
man's  complete  suit,  including  hat,  shoes,  linen,  and 
hose,  may  be  obtained  here  at  the  cost  of  three  and 
sixpence,  and   a  suit  for  a  female  at  a  still  lower 
cost.^    Another  favourite  traffic  with  the  Jew,  is 
that  in  oranges  and  dried  fruits,  the  chief  emporium 
of  which  is  in  Duke's  place.  Again,  there  is  a  traffic 
but  little  spoken  of — in  linen  rags,  of  which  they 
almost  exclusive  possession ;  not  the  rags  of 
the  rag-shop  and  black-doll,  but  those  of  the  hos- 
pitals, public  companies,  large  hotels,  and  clubs  and 
institutions,  with  which  the  Jews  have  contracted 
for  the  purchase  of  all  their  worn-out  linen.     From 
this  source  they  supply  the  lint-makers,  and  must, 
by  virtue  of  their  contracts,  have  realized  consider- 
able sums  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.     As  a 
rule,  the  Jew  declines  dealing  in  nothing  that  has 
a  value,  unless  it  be  an  article  rapidly  perishable. 
Thus  he  never  ventures  a  penny  in  flowers  or  vege- 
tables, and  you  don't  catch  him  presiding  at  an 
oyster-stall,  or  hawking  fresh  fish  from  door  to  door. 
But  he  will  do  anything  save  that,  except  it  be  to 
beg,  which  no  man  ever  sees  him  doing.     There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  mendicant  Jew.     There  are 
numbers  of  them  poor  enough,  but  poverty  will  not 
make  them  beggars.  Instead  of  that  it  makes  them 
wkers  of  black-lead  pencils,  of  lemons,  of  knives 
d  razors,  of  straps  and  shaving-paste,  and  of  va- 
rious other  trifles,  which  they  obtain  without  capi- 
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tal  from  their  wealthier  brethren,  who  prefer  to  risk 
this  sort  of  merchandize  rather  than  be  scandalized 
by  the  spectacle  of  a  Jew  asking  alms  in  the  pub- 
lic streets. 

The  Jews  charge  themselves  with  the  care  of 
their  own  poor,  who  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
poor's  rates  of  their  own  parishes.  For  this  purpose 
they  have  established  numerous  charities,  of  which 
there  are  not  less  than  fifty  in  London  alone  ; 
auiono-  them  is  one  for  allowing  eight  shillings 
weekly  to  the  blind  ;  one  for  the  clothing  of  orphan 
boys ;  one  for  granting  five  shillings  a  week  to  poor 
widows ;  a  society  for  cheering  the  needy  at  fes- 
tivals ;  and  various  others  of  a  similarly  benevo- 
lent character.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of 
institutions  of  this  kind,  they  collect  large  sums  for 
the  poor  at  their  annual  festivals — sums  which 
have  been  known  to  amount  to  more  than  two  thou 
sand  pounds  in  a  single  day. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  the  Jews  are  no  less 
careful  and  liberal.  They  have  estabhshed  eleven 
public  schools  in  London,  and  six  in  the  provinces 
and  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  is  about 
eighteen  hundred,  which  gives  nearly  one  in  eleven 
of  their  whole  population,  not  counting  those  who 
are  in  the  receipt  of  private  instruction,  and  the 
large  number  studying  at  christian  schools  and 
colleges.  For  the  London  Jews  there  is  a  literary 
and  scientific  institution,  in  Sussex  Hall,  Leaden- 
hall  street.  It  contains  a  library  of  five  thousand 
volumes  of  the  best  standard  works,  as  also  a  col- 
lection of  Hebrew  writings.  The  institution  is 
available  to  christians,  and  the  reading-room  is  well 
supplied  with  current  literature.  Lectures  are 
periodically  delivered,  and  classes  taught.  In 
Smith's  Buildings,  Leadenhall  street,  is  the  Rab- 
binical College,  or  Beth  Hamedrash,  which  boasts 
one  of  the  most  splendid  Hebrew  libraries  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  also  available  to  the  public  by  tickets, 
and  gratuitous  lectures  are  delivered  here  every 
Friday  evening.  The  Jews  have  a  newspaper  of 
their  own,  "  The  Jewish  Chronicle,"  and  their  lite 
rary  men  publish  volumes  occasionally,  chiefly  of 
a  theological  or  devotional  character,  of  which 
three  or  four  per  annum  appear  to  be  the  average 
number. 

The  quiet  settlement,  and  consequent  prosperity 
of  the  Jews  in  England,  dates  from  the  reign 
Charles  the  Second.  Hunted  by  bigotry  and  igno- 
rant fanaticism  through  the  continent,  they  came  to 
our  island  as  early  as  the  Saxon  era ;  but  our  fore- 
fathers made  them  the  victims  of  unheard-of 
cruelties,  and  frequent  plunderings  and  massacres. 
At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  fifteen  thou- 
sand were  apprehended  in  one  day,  and  banished 
the  kingdom.  They  never  attempted  to  return  till 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  who  negotiated  with  them  with 
a  view  to  their  re-admi.ssion.  Finally,  they  made 
terms  with  Charles ;  and  it  would  appear  that  they 
came  over  in  a  considerable  body  in  1664,  for  their 
first  educational  foundation  bears  the  date  of  that 
year,  and  Dr.  Tovey  informs  us,  that  in  the  previ- 
ous year,  there  were  not  more  than  twelve  Jews  in 
England.  How  Britain  has  prospered  since  their 
return  wc  all  know.  How  much  of  our  material 
prosperity  is  due  to  the  Jewish  element  in  our  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  activities — how  much  we 
stand  indebted  to  them  for  our  practical  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  trade  and  finance — and  how 
far  we  have  been  urged  by  their  example  in  the 
application  of  these  principles — these  are  questions 
which  we  leave  the  reader  to  solve  for  himself. 
One  thing  is  clear,  and  that  is,  that  the  Jew,  be  he 
poor  or  rich,  occupies  an  independent  position, 
which  be  has  achieved  for  himself,  in  spite  o: 
illiberal  restrictions,  some  of  which  yet  g; " 
him — and    that,    whatever    may 


upon  our   gratitude,  he  is  fully  entitled  to  our 
respect. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  race,  more  especially  in  relation  to 
the  christian  faith,  upon  which  we  will  not  now 
enter.  All  who  remember  our  obligations  to  the 
Jews'  ancestors  must  earnestly  desire  that  the 
period  may  be  hastened  when  the  barriers  that  op 
(  his  reception  of  christian  truth  shall  be  broken 
down.  Already,  encouraging  tokens  of  this  con- 
summation are  visible ;  and  the  day  has  past  when 
to  labour  for  this  object  was  the  subject  for 
sneer ;  Christianity  is  beginning  to  receive  some  of 
its  most  valued  accessions  from  the  ranks  of  the 
scattered  Jewish  nation. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Birds — Cod's  Messengers. 

■Who  can  wantonly  destroy  them  ? 
What  interesting  accounts  we  have  in  the  sacred 
writings,  of  birds,  having  been  made  instrumental 
to  the'comforts  and  pleasure  of  man.  Two  of  these 
are  very  remarkable. 

When  Noah  and  his  household  were  shut  up  in 
their  floating  domicile  amidst  the  rush  of  mighty 
waters — waters  that  covered  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  !  after  a  certain  length  of  time  the  patriarch 
"  sent  forth  a  dove  from  him,  to  see  if  the  waters 
were  abated  from  off  the  face  of  the  ground." 

What  an  important  errand  for  so  small  an  ex- 
press !  Yet  the  industrious  little  wing  flew  over 
the  watery  universe,  and  employed  every  feather 
in  the  service  of  man  :  after  a  vain  excursion  she 
returned  ;  for  the  waters  were  still  without  a  shore. 
"  Then  Noah  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  her,  and 
pulled  her  in  unto  him,  into  the  ark."  After  seven 
days'  repose,  her  assistance  being  again  summoned, 
she  trusts  to  her  pinions,  and  lo !  "  in  the  evening 
she  came,  and  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive  leaf 
plucked  off."  By  mention  of  the  evening,  it  would 
appear  that  she  was  discharged  in  the  morning,  or 
early  in  the  day.  What  a  task  of  toU  must  it  then 
have  been !  how  many  billowy  leagues  must  she 
have  travelled  ere  she  found  that,  of  which  she  was 
in  search ! 

Upon  the  second  return,  behold,  a  leaf  was  in 
her  mouth  !  What  a  sweet  way  was  this  of  com- 
municating the  happy  tidings.  "  Then  Noah  knew 
that  the  waters  were  abated."  This  was  like  a 
pledge  of  promise  and  reconciliation  between  the 
patriarch  and  his  God,  speaking  this  language  : 
thou  shalt  yet  set  thy  foot  upon  land,  and  prosper, 
and  enjoy  the  favour  and  mercy  of  thy  God.  "And 
he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days,  and  sent  forth  the 
dove,  which  returned  not  again  to  him  any  more, 
Here  one's  feelings  are  divided  betwixt  smiles  and 
tears ;  it  is  an  exquisite  passage,  or  text. 

The  land  had  by  this  time  resumed  its  accus- 
tomed appearance ;  and  the  dove  having  perform 
ed  her  duty,  enjoyed,  as  nature  directed,  the  beau 
ties  of  renovated  verdure.  Yet  she  returned  n( 
more  !  Noah,  though  he  knew  the  cause  of  her 
delay,  had  lost  his  darling  bird  !  What  his  feel- 
ings were,  we  are  left  to  surmise.  But  this  circum- 
stance seems  to  have  rendered  the  dove  the  sym- 
bol of  all  that  is  gentle,  and  faithful,  and  true. 

The  next  extraordinary  circumstance  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  universe, 
directing  and  influencing  birds  of  prey  to  feed  a 
poor  solitary  prophet  in  the  wilderness,  by  the 
brook  Cherith,  in  a  time  of  great  drought  and 
famine ! 

The  Scripture  relation  of  it  thus  begins  :  "  And 

Elijah,  the  Tishbite,  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Gilead,  said  unto  Ahab,  As  the  Lord  God   of  Is 

his    claim  rael  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be 


dew  nor  rain  these   years,  but  according  to  m; 
word."  1  Bangs,  xvii.  1. 

Thus  (says  a  late  writer)  commences  the  brie 
record  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  abruptly  setting  us  a 
once  in  the  midst  of  his  life.  At  the  very  firs 
mention  of  him,  we  see  the  whole  man,  living  am 
moving  in  spirit  and  in  conduct.  This  manner  c 
his  introduction  to  our  notice  is  itself  rem  ark  abh 
Clouds  and  thick  darkness  covered  the  land;  th 
images  of  Balaam  and  Ashtaroth  gleamed  every 
where;  idolatrous  temples  and  heathen  altars  oc 
cupy  the  sacred  soil ;  the  people  drink  in  iniquit 
like  water,  and  sport  in  shameful  rites  around  the' 
idols.  Alas  !  alas !  how  is  the  glory  of  Israel  dt 
parted  !  how  is  Abraham's  seed  no  longer  discern 
ble  !  their  light  is  become  darkness,  the  salt  hf 
lost  its  savour,  the  fine  gold  has  become  dim !  An 
now,  while  darkness  reigns,  darkness  which  can  I 
felt,  while  no  cheering  star  gleams  through  tl 
seeming  universal  gloom,  the  history  commence 
with  the  words  '  And  Elijah  said.'  The  man  seen 
as  if  dropped  from  heaven  into  the  midst  of  tl 
darkness:  without  father,  without  mother,  witho- 
descent,  as  is  written  of  Melchisedek.  Lo !  1 
stands  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation,  but  n 
without  his  God.  Almost  the  only  grain  of  salt 
the  general  eorniption  ;  the  only  leaven  that  is 
leaven  the  whole  mass ;  and  that  we  may  learn 
once  who  he  is,  he  begins  his  career  with  an  u 
heard-of  act  of  faith,  by  closing  the  heavens  ov 
Israel,  and  changing  the  firmament  as  into  in 
and  brass !  This  man  of  God  now  appears,  li 
the  rising  moon  in  the  midst  of  great  darkness. 
'  Elijah  owed  not  his  greatness  to  high  birth, 
station,  or  a  native  place  of  renown ;  he  was  boi 
we  see  from  the  text,  among  the  mountains 
Gilead,  or  the  other  side  Jordan  :  a  region  whic 
though  famous  for  its  plants,  and  its  balms  a' 
spices,  was  mostly  inhabited  by  blind  idolato 
and  overspread  with  the  abomiuations  of  t 
Amorites.  His  birth-place  Tishbe  may  be  consi 
ered  as  only  an  obscure  village  in  the  mountair 
and  the  prophet  in  his  childhood  could  not  ha 
known  much  of  seats  of  learning,  or  of  the  grc 
world.  But  it  has  mostly  been  the  way  of  c 
God  in  all  ages,  to  take  those  by  whom  he  pi 
poses  to  do  great  things,  rather  out  of  the  di 
than  from  off  the  throne,  that  all  may  see  h 
everything  depends  upon  Him,  and  may  know  tl 
flesh  and  blood  have  not  wrought  His  migl 
works,  but  that  to  Him  alone  belongs  the  glory. 
"  Let  us  take  particular  notice  of  the  midi 
part  of  the  text  in  Elijah's  proclamation,  '  ie/ 
idiom  I  stand.''  He  stood  before  the  God 
Israel :  such  was  his  spiritual  position  and  siti 
tion ;  such  the  characteristic  state  of  his  inw 
life ;  the  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 
"  How  often  Elijah  may  have  fallen  on  his  f 
before  the  living  God  among  the  mountains 
Gilead,  how  many  tears  he  may  have  shed  in  S' 
tary  caves  and  caverns,  before  he  could  say,  ' 
the  Lord  liveth  before  whom  I  stand,'  we  kr 
not.  That  he  was  full  of  holy  jealousy  for 
honour  of  his  God ;  and  that  he  felt  an  inw 
assurance  that  such  a  chastisement  upon  the  L 
would  tend  to  melt  the  hardened  hearts  of 
people,  and  restore  the  glory  of  Jehovah's  na 
we  cannot  doubt.  The  whole  country  of  Sam£ 
seemed  to  shake  her  head  and  laugh  at  hisprei 
tion.  A  thousand  springs  and  brooks,  flo'B 
through  the  land,  and  the  vapoury  hills  which  f( 
and  attract  the  clouds,  all  seem  to  join  togethe 
falsity  his  word.  But  Elijah  said  it,  and  soon 
heavens  and  the  earth  changed  their  appearai 
all  that  was  fresh  and  green  faded  and  hunj 
head ;  stream  and  rivulet  dried  up ;  neither 
nor  rain  fell  during  three  years  and  six  mom 
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famine  became  universal,  and  turned  every  habita- 
tion into  a  place  of  mourning  and  woe. 

"  Where  now,  is  Elijah  i  He  is  sharing  the 
common  calamity  !  No  angel  has  come  to  take 
him  away — no  chariot  of  fire  has  taken  him  up. 
There  he  stands  on  the  place  of  execution,  exposed 
with  the  ungodly,  to  famine  and  death.  His  faith 
is  to  be  fully  tried — he  is  to  be  kept  humble,  that 
he  may  not  presume  ;  and  he  is  to  be  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  '  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,°nor 
of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth 
mercy." 

''  At  length  the  Lord  interposed,  not  only  to 
comfort  the  Prophet,  but  to  rescue  him  from 
treme  danger.  This,  however,  was  to  be  done  in 
a  way  which  should  glorify  the  Lord,  as  well  a 
serve  to  exercise  the  faith  of  Elijah.  Then  thi 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  thus,  '  Get  thee 
hence,  and  turn  thee  eastward,  and  hide  thyself 
by  the  brook  Cherith,  that  is  before  Jordan.  And 
it  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook :  anc 
I  hare  commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  thee  there. 
A  singular  direction—'  He  went  and  did  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord,'  and  sat  down  by  th( 
brook.  All  the  streams  were  dried  up  by  the  sul- 
try heat,  but  the  brook  Cherith  ;  that  continued  to 
flow,  and  the  ravens  fulfilled  their  office.  How 
wonderful !  those  ravenous  birds  of  prey,  impure 
according  to  the  law,  and  so  voracious  by  nature 
as  often  to  leave  their  young  ones  to  starve.  But 
the  Lord  commanded  them,  and  they  brought  him 
bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and 
flesh  in  the  evening,  for  a  whole  year." 

The  God  of  Elijah  still  liveth,  and  is  to  be 
found  of  them  that  seek  him ;  and  is  nigh  unto 
them  that  call  upon  him. 

Who  else  was  it,  (says  the  same  writer,)  who 
a  short  time  ago,  in  our  neighbourhood,  delivered 
a  poor  man  out  of  his  distress — not  indeed  by  a 
raven,  but  by  a  little  singing  bird  ?  The  man  was 
sitting  early  in  the  morning,  at  his  house  door ;  his 
eyes  red  with  weeping,  and  his  heart  crying  to 
heaven — for  he  was  expecting  an  officer  to  come 
and  distrain  him  for  a  small  debt,  which  he  was 


unable  to 


pay- 


And  whilst  sitting  thus  with  a  heavy  heart,  a 
little  bird  flew  through  the  street,  fluttering  up  and 
down,  as  if  in  distress,  until  at  length,  quick  as  an 
arrow,  it  flew  over  the  good  mans  head  into  his 
cottage,  and  perched  itself  on  an  empty  cupboard. 
The  good  man,  who  little  imagined  who  had  sent 
him  the  bird,  closed  the  door,  caught  the  bird,  and 
placed  it  in  a  cage,  when  it  immediately  began  to 
sing  sweetly,  and  to  him,  he  said,  it  seemed  like  a 
part  of  his  favourite  hymn,  "  Eear  thou  not  when 
darkness  reigns;"  and  as  he  listened  to  it,  he  found 
it  soothe  and  comfort  his  drooping  mind.  Sud- 
denly some  one  knocked  at  his  door,  "  Ah,  it  is 
the  officer,"  thought  the  man,  and  was  sore  afraid. 
But  no,  it  was  the  servant  of  a  respectable  lady, 
•who  said  that  the  neighbours  had  seen  a  bird  fly 
into  his  house,  and  she  wished  to  know  if  he  had 
caught  it?  "Yes,"  answered  the  man,  "and 
here  it  is,"  and  the  bird  was  carried  away.  A 
few  minutes  after,  the  servant  came  again.  "  You 
have  done  my  mistress  a  great  kindness,"  said  he; 
"  she  sets  a  high  value  upon  the  bird  ;  she  is  much 
obliged  to  you,  and  requests  you  to  accept  this 
trifle,  with  her  thanks."  The  poor  man  received  it 
gratefully,  and  it  proved  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  sum  he  owed  !  And  when  the  officer 
came,  he  said,  "Here  is  the  amount  of  the  debt; 
now  leave  me  in  peace,  for  the  Lord  has  sent  it 


They  only  truly  mourn  the  dead,  who  endea- 
vour so  to  live  as  to  insure  a  reunion  in  heaven. 


A  King  Robbed. — The  Turin  papers  mention 
the  following  incident : — "  The  King  of  Sardinia 
while  on  a  sporting  excursion  a  few  days  ago,  hav- 
ing become  separated  from  his  suite,  was  stopped 
by  a  party  of  robbers,  who  demanded  his  purse. 
'  But  I  am  the  King,'  was  the  royal  reply ;  to 
which  the  robbers  answered,  '  We  know  that  very 
well,  and  it  is  precisely  for  you  that  we  were  watch- 
ing here.'  His  Majesty  was  obliged  to  yield  com- 
pliance, and  held  out  to  the  robbers  a  purse  con 
taining  twenty  gold  Napoleons,  which  was  received 
with  marks  of  the  greatest  respect." 


Ti-anslatwl  for  '•  Tlie  Friend." 

The   Southern  Cross, 

BY    ALEXANDER    TON    HrilBOLDT. 

Since  we  had  entered  the  torrid  zone,  we  could 
not  sufficiently  admire  every  night  the  beauty  of 
the  southern  heavens,  which  in  measure,  as  we  ad 
vanced  towards  the  south,  unfolded  to  our  eyes 
new  constellations.  One  experiences  very  novel 
sensations,  when  by  the  approach  to  the  Equator, 
and  particularly  when  he  passes  from  one 
sphere  into  the  other,  he  sees  the  stars  which  he 
has  known  from  his  earliest  childhood,  becoming 
lower  and  lower  in  the  heavens  and  finally  vanish- 
ing. Nothing  reminds  a  traveller  more  vividly  of 
the  vast  remoteness  of  his  father-laud  than  the 
sight  of  a  new  sky.  The  grouping  of  the  great 
stars,  a  few  scattered  nebula  which  vie  in  splendour 
with  the  milky- way,  and  spaces  which  are  remark- 
able by  reason  of  their  extraordinary  blackness, 
give  to  the  southern  heaven  a  peculiar  physiognomy^ 
'i'his  spectacle  excites  the  imagination  even  of  those 
who,  without  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
science,  like  to  regard  the  vault'of  heaven  as  a 
beautiful  landscape  or  a  majestic  prospect.  One 
has  no  need  to  be  a  botanist  in  order  to  recognize 
the  torrid  zone  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  vegeta- 
tion;   without  having    acquired    a    knowledge   of 

tronomy,  without  being  familiar  with  the  charts 
of  Flamstead  or  La  Caille,  one  feels  that  he  is  not 

Europe,  when  he  sees  the  monstrous  constella- 
tion of  the  Ship,  or  the  phosphorescent  clouds  of 
Magellan  climbing  up  the  horizon.  Earth  and 
sky,  everything  in  the  equinoctial  region  assumes 
an  exotic  character. 

The  inferior  strata  of  the  atmosphere  had  been 
for  a  few  days  laden  with  vapor.  We  saw  the 
Southern  Cross  for  the  first  time  distinctly  on  the 
night  of  the  fourth  of  July,  in  the  sixteenth 
degree  of  latitude ;  it  was  strongly  inclined  and 
ppeared  from  time  to  time  among  the  clouds, 
whose  centre  furrowed  by  the  lightning  threw  back 
I  silvery  light.  If  it  is  allowed  to  a  traveller  to 
peak  of  his  own  personal  emotions,  then  I  would 
add  that  in  this  night  I  saw  fulfilled  a  dream  of 
my  earliest  youth. 

When  one  begins  to  fix  his  eye  upon  geographi- 
cal charts  and  to  read  the  descriptions  of  travel- 
ers, he  feels  a  kind  of  predilection  for  certain 
ands  and  climates,  for  which  in  a  more  advanced 
age  he  cannot  well  account.  These  impressions 
have  a  perceptible  influence  upon  our  resolutions, 
and  we  seek  as  it  were  instinctively  to  place  our- 
elves  in  some  relation  with  objects  which  for  a 
long  time  had  a  secret  charm  for  us.  At  one  time 
hen  I  was  studying  the  heavens,  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  devoting  myself  to  astronomy,  but  in 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  stars,  I  was 
excited  by  a  fear  which  is  unknown  to  those  who 
love  a  sedentary  life.  Impatient  to  wander  through 
the  regions  of  the  equator,  I  could  not  raise  my 
eyes  towards  the  starry  vault  of  heaven  without 
thinking  of  the  Southern  Cross,  and  without  recall- 
ing to  memory  the  sublime  passage  of  Dante,  which 


the  most  eminent  commentators  have  referred  to 
this  constellation. 

The  satisfaction  which  we  experienced  at  the 
discovery  of  this  cross  of  the  south,  was  shared  in 
a  lively  manner  by  those  persons  of  the  ship's 
company  who  had  lived  in  the  colonies.  In  the 
solitude  of  ocean  one  greets  a  star  as  a  friend 
from  whom  he  has  been  a  long  time  separated. 
Among  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  appear  more 
particular  causes  to  increase  this  interest ;  a  reli- 
gious feeling  makes  dear  to  them  a  constellation, 
whose  form  reminds  them  of  the  symbol  of  faith 
which  was  planted  by  their  forefathers  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  new  world. 

Since  the  two  great  stars  which  dcsicnate  the 
head  and  foot  of  the  cross  have  about  the  same 
right  ascension,  the  constellation  at  the  moment 
when  it  passes  the  meridian,  must  stand  almost 
perpendicular.  All  the  people  who  live  on  that 
side  of  the  tropic  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
are  acquainted  with  this  fact.  It  has  been  ob- 
served about  what  time  in  the  night  in  the  difi'erent 
seasons  the  cross  is  upright  or  inclined.  This  is  a 
clock  which  advances  pretty  regularly  about  four 
minutes  a  day,  and  no  other  constellation  affords 
so  ready  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  time  at 
a  mere  glance.  How  often  in  the  savannahs  of 
Venezuela  or  in  the  desert  which  extends  from 
Lima  to  Truxillo  we  heard  our  guide  say,  "Mid- 
night is  passed,  the  cross  is  beginning  to  incline." 
How  often  have  these  words  recalled  to  us  the 
touching  scene,  where  Paul  and  Virginia,  sitting 
at  the  source  of  the  river,  are  conversing  together 
for  the  last  time,  and  where  the  old  man  is  re- 
minded by  the  sight  of  the  cross  in  the  south  that 
it  is  time  to  depart ! 


Wo  ask  advice,  but  we  mean  approbation. 


THE    FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH   1^7,    18D7 


DUBLIN  YEARLY  MEETING. 

[We  take  the  following  extracts  from  the  Sixth 
month  number  of   Tlie  British  Friend .-] 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ireland  commenced  on 
Seventh-day,  2.5th  of  4th  Month.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  conference  of  Elders  took  place,  and  about 
eleven  o'clock  they  were  joined  by  Friends  in  the 
ministry,  when  the  usual  business  of  the  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  transacted.  At  this 
sitting,  William  Green,  of  Lisburn  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, introduced  his  concern  to  visit  America,  and 
after  the  reading  of  the  certificates  granted  him  by 
his  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  solid 
deliberation  on  the  subject,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  certificate  of  that  meeting,  in 
order  to  his  full  liberation,  and  produce  it  to  a 
future  sitting.  The  number  in  attendance  on  this 
occasion  was  about  an  average  of  several  former 
years.  *  *  *  *  » 

Second-day  tmrning. — The  Men's  Meeting 
gathered  at  or  near  ten  o'clock.  *  *  *  The 
representatives  were  called  over,  and  the  certificates 
for  Sarah  Dirkin  and  the  minute  for  Daniel  P. 
Hack,  were  read.  A  communication  from  John  P. 
3Iilner,  of  Stockport,  addressed  to  men  and  wo- 
men Friends  assembled  at  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
was  read,  and  was  acceptable,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Women's  Meeting.  His  late  religious  engagements 
in  this  land  rendered  such  a  salutation  grateful  to 
Friends.  There  were  also  presented  to  the  meet- 
g  a  few  lines  from  Richard  Allen,  of  Waterford, 
whose  desires  for  the  welfare  of  his  friends  were 
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THE    FRIEND. 


manifested  by  a  brief  expression  of  religious  con 
cern  on  their  account;  he  has  long  been  in  poor 
health,  and  was  unable  to  assemble  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  reading  of  the  epistles  from  London 
and  America  was  then  proceeded  with  (no  such 
communication  was  received  this  year  either  from 
Baltimore  or  North  Carolina,)  they  were  referred 
10  a  committee  to  prepare  answers,  if  there  ap- 
peared ability  to  do  so.  Some  routine  business 
was  transacted,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Afternoon. — After  the  meeting  was  opened,  a 
report  was  received  from  the  representatives  sub 
mitting  that  the  clerk  and  assistants  of  last  year 
be  re-appointed,  viz.,  Thomas  White  Jacob  as 
clerk,  and  Henry  Russell  and  James  Nicholson 
Richardson  as  assistants,  which  being  acceptable  to 
the  meeting,  they  were  appointed  accordingly. 
The  General  Epistle  of  last  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Loudon  was  read.  A  minute  of  last  Yearly 
Meeting  was  next  taken  up,  being  a  proposition 
brought  forward  last  year  by  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  the  province  of  Leinster,  that  there  be  a 
change  in  the  time  of  holding  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  that  it  commence,  as  in  London,  in  the  middle 
of  the  week.  After  undergoing  some  discussion, 
the  meeting  decided  against  its  adoption  at  present. 
Some  discussion  arose  as  to  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  business  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  that  the 
reading  of  the  General  Epistle  be  discontinued  in 
the  Yearly  Meeting ;  also  that  the  testimonies  of 
deceased  ministers,  read  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
London,  and  forwarded  by  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, be  given  up,  as  no  part  of  the  business  of  this 
meeting.  It  was  agreed  that  the  General  Epistle 
be  not  read  in  future ;  but  several  were  unwilling 
that  a  suitable  selection  from  the  printed  testimo- 
nies should  be  dispensed  with.  A  number  of 
Friends  thought,  that  by  these  and  other  arrange- 
ments being  set  aside  or  modified,  time  might  be 
annually  gained  for  a  conference  of  Friends,  of  both 
sexes,  on  educational  subjects,  and  at  the  desire 
of  several,  it  was  concluded  to  devote  an  afternoon 
during  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  this  matter.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  audit  the  Account  of 
the  Treasurer,  and  report.  *  *  *  The  Large 
Committee  assembled  in  about  an  hour;  the  at- 
tendence  was  small,  and  there  appeared  to  be  much 
discouragement  with  several  as  to  undertaking  to 
continue  so  extensive  a  correspondence  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things;  it  was  believed  best,  however, 
to  endeavour  to  salute  our  American  brethren  with 
epistles  in  the  usual  manner,  and  sub-committees 
were  named  for  this  service,  also  for  Friends  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting.  It  may  also  be  stated, 
that  it  was  concluded  to  address  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Baltimore  and  North  Carolina,  as  hereto- 
fore, although  epistles  were  not  received  from  them 
this  year.        *  *  *  *  * 

Third-day  morning. — The  state  of  Society  was 
entered  on  by  the  reading  of  the  report  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  the 
answers  to  the  queries,  which  were  proceeded  with 
to  the  10th,  inclusive.  *  *  The  exceptions  to 
the  7th  seemed  greater  than  usual,  eight  cases  re- 
ating  to  intemperance  being  reported  ;  and  there 
appeared  an  increased  deficiency  as  regarded  the 
payment  of  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithe.  To  this 
subject  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  further  re- 
ference should  be  made  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
proceedings. 

Third-day  evening. — The  remaining  answers  to 
the  queries  were  proceeded  with,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  answers  for  London.  The 
annual  returns  of  sufferings  were  read — amount, 
£234,  18s.  8rf.  A  further  opportunity  was  now 
given  to  Friends  to  speak  to  such  subjects  as  might 
have  impressed  them  during  the  reading  of  the 


answers  to  the  queries,  or  to  any  matter  bearing  on 
the  state  of  Society  ;  several  Friends  addressed  the 
meeting;  and  a  proposition  was  made  to  issue  a 
General  Epistle  to  Friends  in  Ireland,  but  there 
was  not  that  amount  of  clearness  on  the  subject  to 
warrant  this  step  being  taken ;  it  was  also  pro- 
posed that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  pay  a 
general  visit  to  all  our  meetings,  but  it  did  not 
seem  as  if  the  time  had  come  for  so  important  a 
proceeding  to  be  entered  on.  *  *  * 

Fourtli-day  afternoott. — A  proposition  from  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Leinster  was  taken  up,  and 
discussed  at  some  length ;  it  went  to  recommend 
that  parties  about  entering  into  the  marriage  state 
might  declare  their  -intentions  in  writing,  much 
after  the  present  English  mode  of  proceeding,  but 
not  entirely  so  ;  thus  dispensing  with  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  parties  before  the  Monthly 
Meeting.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  to  defer  a  con 
elusion  until  next  year.  Last  Yearly  Meeting'; 
proceedings  were  taken  up,  and  some  matters  re 
ferred  to  this  year  were  considered.  The  minute 
respecting  the  extension  of  care  and  oversight  of 
young  persons,  not  in  membership,  came  under 
consideration,  and  as  there  were  not  any  report; 
presented  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  a  minute 
was  made  directing  them  to  report  next  year  what 
had  been  done  in  such  cases. 

Fifth  day  mor7iing. — At  eleven  o'clock  the 
Yearly  Meeting  assembled,  and  the  remainder  of 
last  year's  minutes  were  disposed  of.  It  was  again 
agreed  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  and  a  few  Friends  were  named 
to  prepare  petitions  accordingly.  The  present 
Chinese  war  was  adverted  to,  but  the  meeting  did 
not  go  much  into  the  subject.  The  meeting  then 
resumed  the  subject  of  tithe  rent-charge,  and  after 
a  lengthened  discussion,  the  judgment  of  the  meet- 
ing was  recorded  to  the  effect,  that  it  recognizes  no 
difference,  in  principle,  between  tithes  and  tithe 
rent-charge,  and  concluded  with  a  recommendation 
to  those  of  our  members  who  are  liable  to  this 
impost,  to  be  faithful  in  maintaining  our  testimony 
against  a  hireling  ministry.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Friends  at  the  table  to  prepare  a  minute  on  this 
subject,  and  produce  it  to  a  future  sitting. 

Fifth-day  evening. — This  evening,  at  four  o'- 
clock, men  and  women  Friends  assembled  numer- 
ously at  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  education ; 
the  reports  of  all  the  schools  were  read,  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  each  school  gave  some 
additional  information  of  their  present  state. 
Brookfield  School  appears  to  be  quite  full ;  the 
other  schools  are  all  much  lower  in  numbers  than 
their  accommodation  is  suited  for.  There  is  evi- 
dently a  good  deal  of  interest  amongst  Friends  on 
the  subject  of  education,  and  several  offered  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  more  efficient  conducting  of  our 
schoojs.  The  conference  closed  about  half-past 
and,  after  a  short  recess,  the  General  Commit- 
tee met  and  passed  three  epistles  to  America. 

Sixth-day  morning. — The  Epistle  Committee 
met,  and  three  more  epistles  to  America  were 
passed. 

SixLh-day  evening. — At  this  sitting,  testimonies 
were  read  respecting  our  late  friends,  Richard 
Barrett  and  Anna  Forster;  also  reports  of  the 
Continental  Committee,  of  William  Tanner's  visit 
to  Norway,  and  of  Robert  Lindsey's  visit  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  The  minute  directed  to  be 
prepared  on  the  subject  of  tithe  rent-charge  was 
"ntroduced,  and  after  some  discussion,  agreed  to, 
with  a  slight  verbal  alteration.  The  "  Yearly 
Meeting's  Committee "  was  directed  to  make  a 
selection  of  such  minutes  under  the  head  "  Tithes 
aud  Sufferings,"  in  our  Book  of  Bisciplitie,  as 
might  be  useful  to  Friends  generally,  and  have 


them  printed  and  widely  distributed  amongst  them 
The  petition  on  the  subject  of  the  punishment  o 
death  was  read  and  agreed  to,  and  was  afterward: 
generally  signed  by  Friends.  The  Epistle  Com 
mittee  met  at  nine  P.  M.,  and  passed  epistles  tc 
New  York  and  London. 

Seveidh-day  morning. —  Soon  after  the  meeting 
assembled,  a  Friend  drew  the  attention  of  thi 
meeting  to  the  famine  in  Finland,  and  Friend." 
generally  wore  recommended  to  collect  subscriptions 
in  their  various  localities  in  aid  of  this  benevo- 
lent movement.  Selected  minutes  of  the  Yearl3 
Meeting's  Committee  were  read — some  account  wa;- 
given  of  an  interview  had  with  the  Lord-Lieute- 
nant, by  a  deputation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  or 
the  subject  of  Tithe  Rent-Charge.  The  printing 
of  a  new  edition  of  our  Book  of  Discipline  wa; 
proposed,  but  was  not  acceded  to.  The  answers 
to  the  cjueries  for  London  were  read  and  agreed 
to ; — the  London  and  American  epistles  were  read 
and  passed  ; — the  representatives  to  London  were 
appointed,  and  the  business  being  now  ended,  tht 
clerk  prepared  a  concluding  minute,  and  after  a 
suitable  pause,  the  meeting  separated  under  a  feel- 
ing of  solemnity. 

At  four  o'clock  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  held  its  adjournment,  at  which  Willian; 
Green's  certificate  for  America  was  read 
signed.  *  *  *  * 

YEARLY  MEETING  OF  JILNISTERS  AND  ELDERS. 
LONDON. 

Second-day,  I8th  of  5th  STonth.—Jhe  Yearlj: 
Jleeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  assembled  at 
eleven  o'clock.  *  *  After  the  cperies  had 
been  read,  the  reading  of  the  answers  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  which  elicited  but  few  observations. 

*  *  Much  suitable  counsel,  during  the  two  sit- 
tings of  this  day,  was  imparted,  of  which  a  por 
tion  related  to  the  introduction  of  the  children  of 
Friends  into  Meetings  for  Discipline,  agreeably  to 
the  second  Cjuery  to  ministers  and  elders ;  and  also 
as  to  the  early  training  of  youth. 

At  this  sitting  such  minutes  of  the  Morning 
Meeting  were  read,  as  related  to  the  liberation  of 
Friends    for    religious  service    on  the   Continent. 

*  *  The  minute  and  certificate  consequently 
granted,  relative  to  Mary  Nicholson,  who  now 
companies  Priscilla  Green  in  America,  was  also 
read ;  the  Morning  jMeeting,  since  last  Yearly 
Meeting,  having  issued  these  documents,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
object  of  such  concerns,  when  made  known  to 
Friends  during  the  intervals  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

On  Third-day.  the  19Z/j.— Much  of  the  sitting 
was  occupied  in  solid  and  very  feeling  considera- 
tion of  the  concern  spread  before  the  meeting,  by 
Robert  Lindsey,  to  visit  portions  of  the  Amerisan 
continent,  where  very  few  in  profession  or  connec- 
tion with  Friends  might  be  likely  to  be  met  with ; 
also  California  and  Oregon,  and  one  or  more  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  resulted  in  a  very 
unanimous  expression  of  sympathy  and  concur- 
rence ;  and  direction  was  given  to  prepare  a  certi- 
ficate. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 
Fourth-day,  5th  Month,  20ih.—At  ten  o'clock 
this  morning,  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  its  first  sit- 
ting.     The  attendance,  we  were  inclined  to  think,  ftl 
smaller  than  we  have  witnessed  on  some  previous 
occa.sions.     *     *     As  usual,  the  calling  over  of  » 
the  representatives  was  the  first  business;  these,  « 
with  six  or  seven  exceptions,  all  answered  to  their 
names,  and  two  of  the  absent  arrived  before  the 
3  of  the  sitting.     Some  other  business  of  purely 
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a  routine  character  was  disposed  of.  *  *  The 
certificates  of  the  Friends  on  religious  service  from 
America  were  then  read.  These  were,  first,  for 
Susan  Ho^Yland,  accoujpanied  ly  her  sister,  Ljdia 
Dongdon,  from  New  Bedford  Monthly  Meeting, 
Massachusetts;  second,  from  Baltimore  Monthly 
Meeting,  on  behalf  of  Kichard  H.  Thomas ;  and, 
third,  from  Westgrove  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana, 
n  favour  of  Daniel  Williams. 

In  continuation  of  the  practice  begun  last  year, 
he  queries  were  then  taken  up  beiore  the  foreign 
lorrespoudenee.  After  the  answers  from  Bedfoi^d- 
ihire  and  Hertfordshire,  a  testimony  was  read  irom 
Hitchin  Monthly  Meeting,  on  behalf  of  Phebe 
Mien,  and  a  minute  from  Bristol  and  Somerset 
klonthly  Meeting  followed  the  answers  from  that 
(uartcr,  on  behalf  of  Hannah  Frank.     *     *     * 

Alterwards  the  answers  were  overtaken  as  far  as 
Devonshire,  when  a  testimony  was  read  respecting 
Elizabeth  Prideaus.  The  representatives  were,  as 
isual,  requested  to  meet  at  the  close  of  this  sitting, 

0  consider  and  agree  upon  a  Friend  to  be  pro- 
losed  as  clerk,  and  other  two  as  assistants,  and  to 
cport  the  conclusion  to  the  meeting  in  the  after- 
loon  at  four,  to  which  hour  the  adjournment  took 
lace. 

Fourth-day  afternoon. — Met  in  terms  of  ad- 
Jurnment.  The  first  business  of  this  sitting  was 
he  receiving  of  the  report  from  the  Committee  of 
representatives  in  reference  to  the  future  clerk  and 
ssistant?.  The  report  recommended  the  continua- 
.on  for  another  year  of  those  previously  in  office, 
iz.,  Joseph  Thorp  for  clerk,  with  Eobert  Forsfer 
ad  liobert  Charleton  for  assistants,  which  beimr 
nited  _  with  by  the  meeting,  they  were  appointed 
scordingly.  The  desirableness  of  a  change  was 
luded  to  both  in  the  committee  and  in  the  meet- 
ig  at  Inrge,  not  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  scr- 
ees of  those  holding  the  appointment,  but  on  the 
3neral  ground  of  a  change  being  proper  at  the 
ght  time  for  it.  *  *  Before  proceeding  with 
>e  usual  business,  a  suggestion  was  thrown  out  as 

the  propriety  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  publishing 
Ltracts  from  its  minutes  and  reports,  or  copies  of 
lem,  together  with  similar  information  as  to  the 
•oceedings  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  some- 
hat  after  the  manner  of  the  American  Yearly 
eetings. 
The  above  suggestion  was  made  in  consequence 

some  remarks  which  fell  from  an  aged  Friend, 
the  close  of  the  morning  sitting,  who  reiterated 
3  disapproval  of  the  meeting's  proceedings  being 
ported  in  print.  *  *  The  suggestion  of  the 
•lend  as  to  printing  the  minutes,  &c.,  was  rather 
rourably  entertained  ;  one  of  the  American 
'iends,  among  the  rest,  expressing  his  approba- 
■n  of  it.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  commit  the 
bject,  verbally,  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  but 
T  was  departed  from  ;   and  a  minute  was  made 

the  clerk  authorizing  that  meeting  to  carry  out 
!  above  suggestion  by  publishing  and  circulating 
jies  of  such  minutes  and  reports,  or  extracts 
m  them,  for  the  information  of  Friends  gen- 
illy,  as  they  might  deem  expedient. 
The  answers  to  the  queries  were  then  resumed ; 
d  at  the  close  of  the  sitting,  had  been  gone 
•ough  as  far  as  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
A  notification  from  Berks  and  Oxon  (omitted  in 
!  forenoon)  was  read,  respecting  the  decease  of 
eholas  Albright,  of  Charlbury,  a  minister.  Also 
testimony  from  Witham  Monthly  Meeting,  re- 
icting  Phebe  Alsop,  of  Maldon ;  and  another 
m  Hardshaw  West  Monthly  Meeting,  on  behalf 
Susan  M.  Thompson,  of  Liverpool.     These,  and 

similar  documents  previously  mentioned,  were 
the  usually  instructive  and  impressive  character, 

1  elicited  more  or  less  comment. 


In  order  to  allow  time  for  a  sitting  of  the  Com 
mittee  of  Conference  in  relation  to  the  constitution, 
&c.,  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  the  Y'early 
Meeting  adjourned  about  half^past  six;  and  tb. 
Meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  having  been  fixed 
for  Fiith-day  morning  at  nine,  the  hour  agreed  on 
for  next  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  half 
past  ten. 

Fiph-daymo)-7iing,  21i?.— Met  at  half-past  ten. 
Immediately  on  the  opening  minute  being  read, 
Isaac  Sharp,  of  Middlesboro',  laid  before  Friends 
a  concern  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the  Women's 
Meeting.  Unity  and  concurrence  having  been 
pressed,  he  was  liberated  for  the  service,  and  John 
Allen  and  Peter  Bedford  were  appointed  to  accom- 
pany him. 

The  answers  to  the  queries  were  then  proceeded 
with,  and  overtaken  at  this  sitting,  as  far  as  York- 
shire. There  were  also  produced  three  testimonies 
on  behalf  of  ministers  deceased,  viz.,  from  Wood- 
bridge  Monthly  Meeting,  concerning  Lucy  Maw; 
from  Alton  Monthly  Meeting,  respecting  Lucy 
Coleby ;  and  from  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  for 
Martha  Thornhill,  of  Ackworth.  *  *  After 
the  reading  of  the  answers  to  the  queries  from 
l^ork  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  desultory  discussion 
arose  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  lourth  query  are  worded  by  that 
meeting.  These  exceptions  were  represented  as 
the  result  of  a  diversity  of  practice,  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  "  plainness,"  &c.  Such  a 
mode  of  answering  this  query,  however,  was  ad- 
verted to  as  unusual  and  undesirable  to  be  followed 
It  was  explained  by  several  parties,  that  there  was 
no  difference  of  view,  among  Friends  of  that  quar 
tcr,  as  to  the  value  of  the  Society's  testimony  in 
this  particular,  but  rather  as  to  what  constituted 
an  exception.  Several  individuals  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  what 
they  termed  '•■peculiarity^''  being  construed  as 
"plainness;"  and  urged  the  necessity  for  an  alter- 
ation of  the  query,  so  far  as  to  leave  out  the  latter 
clause  altogether.  By  others,  the  discussion  of 
the  question  was  deprecated,  as  out  of  right  order 
both  as  to  time  and  place;  and  that  tlie  proper 
way  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Yearly  Meeting 
was  by  a  proposition  from  York,  or  any  other 
Quarterly  Meeting.  This  did  not,  however,  aj 
pear  to  satisfy  the  contenders  for  "simplicity 
versus  "  peculiarity,"  but  they  pressed  for  having 
the  opportunity,  during  this  Y'early  Meetins,  for  a 
thorough  opening  up  of  the  question.  It'was  at 
length  agreed,  that  such  opportunity  would  be  af- 
forded in  the  Large  Committee. 

Fiftli-day  afternoon,  four  odocL—Uet,  and 
proceeded  with  the  remainder  of  the  answers  to 
the  queries,  viz.,  those  from  the  General  Meetino- 
for  Scotland,  and  from  the  Y'early  Meeting  oi 
Friends,  in  Ireland.  Bead  also  a  summary  ot°the 
answers  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders.  In  connection,  as  usual,  with  the  answers, 
came  the  Accounts  of  Distraints,  which  were  read. 
)  suppress  the  reading  of  these 
documents,  or  to  confine  it  to  a  mere  mention  of 
the  total  amounts  in  the  respective  quarters,  and 
the  names  of  the  clerks  by  whom  the  reports  were 
attested,  giving  also  the  united  total  amount  dis- 
trained. The  attempt  thus  made,  however,  was 
unsuccessful,  and  was  scarcely  worth  making,  see- 
ing that  the  whole  time  occupied  with  the  reading 
of  the  details  was  comparatively  very  short ;  and 
was  afterwards  observed,  the  information  thus 
obtained  was  of  great  importance  and  interest,  and 
but  for  having  been  read,  would  have  remained 
known   to   the  meeting.     The  information  h 


distraints  for  which  had  remarkably  dimini>hed  of 
late  years.  The  total  sufferings  reported  were 
o£6101,  being  a  trifle  less  than  last  year. 

It  appeared  that  there  had  been  considerable 
additions  to  the  Society— rather  above  the  average 
number— m  the  course  of  the  year,  on  the  ground 
of  convineement;  and  though  the  exceptions 
seemed  fully  as  numerous  as  on  some  former  occa- 
sions—to the  fourth  query  they  may  be  said  to 
have  been  universal— yet  the  view  taken  by  most 
ot  those  who  spoke  ou  the  state  of  the  Body  was 
rather  an  encouraging  one.  Had  longer  time 'been 
available,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  excep- 
tions to  this,  as  well  as  to  some  other  queries,  would 
have  been  adverted  to.  *  *  All  that  was  ne- 
cessary for  giving  the  meeting  an  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  the  Society,  having  now  been 
brought  before  it.  Friends  were  invited  to  give 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  that  subject 
which  was  animadverted  upon  for  probably  upwards 
of  three  hours.  The  opportunity,  we  doubt  not 
was  felt  by  many,  we  incline  to  say  by  most,  if  not 
by  all,  a  highly  favoured  one.  There  appeared  a 
very  remarkable  harmony  of  sentiment  among  the 
numerous  speakers,  though  the  range  of  subjects 
seemed  rather  limited,  being  confined  chiefly  to  the 
l.'.t,  2d  and  3d  an.swers.  *  *  Sufficient  oppor- 
tunity appearing  to  have  been  given  for  Friends  to 
give  expression  to  their  views  and  feelings  the 
c(uestion  usually  arising  at  this  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, came  under  consideration,  viz. :  Whether  it 
would  be  right  for  the  meeting  to  Issue  a  General 
Epistle  ?  and  it  being  the  united  judgment  that 
this  should  be  done,  a  minute  was  made,  referring 
the  preparation  of  the  epistle  to  the  Large  Com- 
mittee, which  was  directed  to  come  together  at  the 
close  of  the  sitting,  in  order  to  nomfnate  a  sub- 
committee of  their  number  for  that  object. 

Intimation  was  given  that  meetings  for  worship 
were,  as  usual,  to  be  held  in  the  forenoon  of  Sixth- 
day,  at  the  various  London  meeting-houses.  Ad- 
journment was  then  made  till  four  o'clock  to-mor- 
row afternoon. 

The  Large  Committee  met,  as  directed,  and  set 
apart  a  numerous  sub-committee,  to  whom  was 
consigned  the  preparation  of  the  General  Epistle 

(.To  be  concluded.)  ^ 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— Liverpool  dates  to  Si.xth  mo.  6th 
Lord  Palmerston  has  intimated  to  the  House'of  Com- 
mons his  intentiou  to  submit  a  bill  for  abolishing  church 
rates.  The  preparation  of  the  submarine  cable  was  go- 
ing  on  more  slowly  than  was  expected,  owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  the  wire  made  fast  enough.  Onlv 
nine  hundred  miles  had  been  completed.  The  war 
steamer  Cyclops  was  taking  soundings  along  the  pro- 
posed deep  sea  route.  The  House  of  Commons  has  voted 
£1,125  000  to  liquidate  England's  share  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Sound  Dues,  "cuip 

FRAi\CE.-The  rumoured  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
the  Emperor,  at  the  recent  artillery  muster,  is  reiterated 
with  several  corroborative  incidents.  All  English  pa-' 
pers  mentioning  the  affair,  are  intercepted  at  the  French 
post-offices.  The  aproaching  elections  are  a  prominent 
theme  of  conversation.  It  was  reported  the  monthlv 
returns  ofthe  Bank  ef  France  would  show  an  Tncrea  ^ 
m  bullion,  of  81,000,000  sterling.  Rumours  are  aga  n 
circu  ating  m  Paris,  of  an  approaching  interview  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  account^ 
from  the  wine  growing  districts  of  France,  continue  fa- 
ble. The  vines  are  everywhere  flourishing,  under 
fluence  of  the  late  hot  weather,  .and  if  no  tccident 
occurs  to  prevent  the  grapes  from  arriving  at  maturitv 

more  abundant  vintage  may  be  expected  than  forsonie 

ars  past. 

BELGIUM.— The  advices  from  Brussels  declare  that 
tranquillity  has  been  restored,  but  that  many  petitions 
against  church  abuses  reach  the  goTernment,  and  strong 
feelings  against  the  Jesuits  are  manifested  throughout 
the  country.  The  Cabinet  Council  had  resolved  to  with- 
Three  ofthe  jMi- 


the  i 


referred  to,  was  that  respecting  church-ratcVt''he'|?u:lracceJt"nce!''" ''''^"'""' '"  '''  ^'°^' ^"^ 
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SPAIX.— Riots  had  occurred  at  Granada,  growing  out 
of  the  dearness  of  bread.  They  were  surpressed  by  the 
military,  and  the  city  declared  in  a  state  ot  siege.  The 
negotiations  on  the  Mexican  question  had  been  suspended 
unlil  the  next  Mexican  mail.  , 

Limrpool  Markets.— T\itT(i  was  but  little  change  in  cot- 
ton A  small  decline  is  noted  in  inferior  qaalities.  Fair 
Orleans  is  quoted  at  SftZ. ;  fair  Mobile,  ^d.-,  Uplands, 
fair  %d  ■  middlings,  7|rf.  Breadstufifs  continued  dull. 
Sou'thern  flour,  3U.  a  32«. ;  Ohio,  32s.  a  32s.  6rf.;  yellow 
corn,  39s.;  white,  40s.  Consols,  94.  The  London  and 
Paris  letters  speak  more  encouragingly  of  monetary  af- 
fairs, and  a  better  supply  of  capial  was  on  the  market 
in  both  cities.  Trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
presented  no  few  feature,  and  prices  for  goods  and  yarns 
were  without  marked  change.  . 

HAVANA.— Dates  to  the  15th  inst.  have  been  received. 
The  Spanish  fleet,  intended  to  settle  the  Mexican  diffi- 
culty was  said  to  be  near  the  island,  and  soldiers  were 
arriving  by  every  vessel  from  Spain.  The  island  was 
quiet  and  healthy.  It  is  reported  that  General  Concha 
Governor-General  of  Cuba,  has  been  recalled  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  English  Ambassador  at  Madrid  having 
complained  of  his  openly  conniving  at  the  slave  trade, 
The  accusation  was  accompanied  with  evidence  which 
the  Spanish  Minister  was  unable  to  dispute. 

BRAZIL.— Advices  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  8th  ult 
state  that  the  Legislature  had  opened  its  sessions,  and 
the  Emperor  made  a  conciliatory  speech  from  the  throne, 
announcing  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  progress,  which 
was  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
formation  of  a  more  liberal  one.  This  had  allayed  the 
public  excitement.  The  Emperor  states  that  the  high 
prices  of  provisions  were  causing  much  sufl'ering  among 
the  poorer  classes,  and  some  adequate  legislation  was 

"^^  cape'  op  good  hope.— Dates  to  Third  mo.  12th, 
speak  of  the  rapid  increase  of  exports  from  the  colony. 
The  value  of  wool  exported,  in  1856,  was  $4,155,710,  be- 
ing an  increase  over  1855  of  §985,060.  The  total  ex- 
ports exceeded  those  of  last  year  by  $1,348,930.  The 
leading  exports  are  grains,  wine  and  wool.  The  price  ot 
wool  was  from  24  cents  to  36  cents  per  pound;  wheat, 
from  $2.40  to  $2.80  per  bushel. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  Kansas. — The  Free  State  Le- 
gislature met  at  Topeka  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  adjourned 
%n  the  13th.  Acts  were  passed,  providing  for  the  taking 
of  the  census  ;  apportioning  the  State  for  an  election  ih 
the  Eighth  month  next  for  State  ofBcers  and  Represen 
tatives  in  Congress,  and  for  locating  the  seat  of  govern, 
ment  at  Topeka.  Also  a  joint  resolution  memorializing 
Congress  for  admission  into  the  Union,  under  the  Topeka 
Constitution.  In  Gov.  Robinson's  message,  he  examines 
the  inaugural  of  Gov.  Walker,  and  contends  that  the 
Topeka  Constitution  was  the  only  clear  expression  of 
the  popular  will  of  Kansas ;  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Free  State  men  to  vote  at  bogus  elections,  and  that  then- 
position  of  resistance  to  usurped  authority,  should  be 
maintained  at  all  hazards.  Gov.  Walker  was  at  Topek: 
and  spoke  in  public  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Fr( 
State  party,  but  did  not  attempt  to  disturb  their  Legis- 
lature. .  ,        , 

I/toA.— The  Governorship  of  the  territory  has  been 
offered  to  Ex-Governor  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  and  form- 
ally declined  by  him.  It  is  said  the  post  will  be  again 
tendered  to  Col.  Cummings,  under  the  belief  that  it  will 
be  accepted.  Emery  D.  Potter,  formerly  a  member  of 
Cougress  from  Ohio,  has  accepted  one  of  the  vacant 
Judgeships.  :,..,, 

Ohio. A  large  deficit  has  been  discovered  m  the  trea- 
sury of  this  State,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  nearly 
$1,000,000.  W.  H.  Gibson,  the  State  Treasurer,  has 
resigned  the  office.  He  alleges  the  deficit  existed  when 
he  took  the  office,  having  been  caused  by  the  defVvIca- 
tions  of  J.  G.  Breslin,  the  former  State  Treasurer.  Gib- 
son, however,  is  considered  guilty  of  a  culpable  conceal- 
ment of  the  frauds.  The  Governor  has  appointed  a 
Committee  of  Investigation.  Breslin  is  said  to  be  the 
ostensible  proprietor  of  most  of  the  stock  in  two  Mary- 
land banks. 

Missouri.— The  success  of  the  free  labour  party  in  St. 
Louis  has  borne  profitable  fruit  to  the  Missourians.  The 
Democrat  of  that  city  says,  there  has  never  before  been 
such  a  demand  for  real  estate,  nor  has  the  influx  of  set- 
tlers in  the  State  ever  been  so  large.  This  stream  used 
to  flow  by  Missouri,  but  since  the  movement  in  favour  of 
free  labour,  it  has  taken  a  turn  into  the  State,  and  will 
greatly  assist  the  growth  of  the  free  labour  sentiments. 
The  Democrat  says  :  "  The  people  of  this  State  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  other  kinds  of  pro- 
perty in  the  State  besides  negroes— that  in  fact  the  other 
property  of  the  State  is  worth  millions  for  every  thou- 
sand dollars  of  slave  property— that  it  is  silly  in  the 
extreme  to  sacrifice  the  millions  for  the  thousands." 


The  Western  Plains.— On  the  6th  inst.,  a  small  party 
of  emigrants,  consisting  of  ten  men,  eight  women  and 
ten  children,  were  attacked  near  the  Republican  fork  of 
Kansas  river,  by  about  150  mounted  Indians.  Four  of 
the  men  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  two  men  and 
one  woman  wounded.  The  Indians  retired  after  robbing 
the  wagons.  . 

A'ew  I'or/t.— Mortality  last  week,  334.  The  confusion 
n  municipal  afl'airs  led  last  week  to  a  disgraceful  con- 
diet  between  the  two  sets  of  police  authorities.  It  is 
hoped  the  question  will  be  soon  settled  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Philadelphia.— 'ItloTtalitj  last  week,  177. 
Whirboinds.— On  the  13th,  a  whirlwind  passed  over 
portions  of  the  State  of  New  York,  causing  much  de- 
station  and  some  loss  of  life,  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica 
„..d  Oswego.  On  the  same  day,  a  tornado  swept  ov 
portions  of  Christian  county,  Illinois,  carrying  death  and 
destruction  in  its  course.  Many  buildings  were  destroy- 
ed ;  a  woman  and  four  children  were  killed,  and  several 
persons  seriously  injured. 

Fishing  Bounties.— The  bounties  on  fishing  paid  by  the 
assistant  U.  S.  Treasurer,  for  the  years  1856-57,  to  the 
fishermen  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts, 
amounted  to  $358,746. 

California. — Careful  estimates  based  on  the  returns  of 
the  local  assessors,  make  the  population  of  the  State 
amount  to  507,000,  of  whom  332,000  are  Americans, 
65,000  Indians,  38,687  Chinese,  15,000  French,  15,000 
Mexicans,  10,000  Germans,  the  remainder  foreigners  of 


to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  childrei 
hen  out  of  school. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezek  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  14th  of  Fifth  month,  185 
at  Friends'  Meeting,  Mansfield,  Burlington  county,  R.  J 
Daniel  Satterthwaite,  to  Ann  Satterthwaite,  both  ( 
the  aforementioned  place. 

,  on  Third-day,  the  2d  inst.,  at  Friends'  Mee 

inff-house.  Sixth  and  Noble  streets,  James  Smedlet  ar 
hInnah  F.  Haines,  daughter  of  Joseph  Fox,  all  of  Ph 
ladelphia^ 


Died,  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  the  30th  of  Fourth  m 
last,  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of  Joshua  P.  Edge,  in  the  42d  yei 
f  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting 

,°at  his  residence  at  Stanford,  Dutchess  count 

N.  y.,  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  1857,  John  F. 


many  nations. 

Miscellaneous.— The  Gloucester  {Mass.)  Fisheries.-OxeT 
100  clipper  schooners  are  now  prosecuting  the  halibut 
fishery  on  George's  Bank,  manned  by  1200  men  from  the 
port  of  Gloucester,  Mass.  The  fleet  for  the  mackerel 
fishery  will  consist  of  300  sail  of  schooners,  giving 
ployment  to  3000. 

The  U.  S.  Steamship  Niagara  will  take  out  one  half  of 
the  submarine  cable.  It  was  at  first  stated  to  be  impos- 
sible for  her  to  perform  the  duty ;  but  the  British  gov- 
ernment have  ofl'ered  every  facility  their  dockyards  could 
furnish  to  enable  the  necessary  alterations  to  be  made, 
rather  than  that  America  should  be  shut  out  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  feat.  ,   . 

'^irginia  Tobacco.— The  papers  in  Eastern  Virginia 
state  more  land  has  been  planted  in  tobacco,  the  present 
season,  than  has  been  for  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  culture  need  not  impoverish  the  land  to 
the  extent  that  it  did  in  former  times,  restoratives  hav- 
ing been  found  in  guano  and  other  fertilizers. 

A  Rare  Thing  in  that  Quarter.— The  N.  0.  Picayune 
has  been  presented  with  an  apple  grown  in  that  city— 
"  the  first  New  Orleans  apple,"  it  says,  "  we  ever  saw." 
It  grew  on  a  tree,  four  feet  high. 

Ice  in  Lake  Sui>erior.— The  propeller  Illinois,  at  De^ 
troit,  on  the  11th  inst.,  from  Portage  Lake,  encountered 
nine  miles  of  ice,  and  had  to  force  her  way  through. 
Letters  of  the  7th  and  8th  inst.  say,  that  snow  still  lay 
in  the  woods  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  that  on  the 
3d,  snow  fell  in  considerable  quantities. 

Emigration  from  Germany.— Bremen  and  Hamburg  are 
said  to  be  crowded  with  emigrants  for  the  New  World. 
In  Bremen,  a  cheap  eating  and  lodging  house,  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  has  been  established  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  emigrants.  The  dining-room  will  seat  three 
thousand  persons  at  once.  In  the  Fourth  month,  6597 
persons  left  the  port  of  Bremen,  and  5888  persons  emi- 
grated from  Hamburg. 

The  Market  for  Breadstuffs.— The  quotations,  on  the 
22d  instant,  were  as  follows:— New  York,  Illinois  red 
wheat,  $1.65  ;  good  yellow  corn,  88  cts. ;  mixed,  83  cts. 
a  84  cts.  Philadelphia,  white  wheat,  $1.90  ;  red,  $1.85  ; 
yellow  corn,  85  cts.  a  87  cts.  Baltimore,  white  wheat, 
$1.82  ;  red,  $1.68  a  $1.75  ;  corn,  white  and  yellow,  85 
,3.  a  86  cts.     New  Orleans,  mixed  corn,  90  cts. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher   is  wanted   for  the  Boys' 
arithmetical  school  at  West-Town,  and  also  one  for  the 
Boys'  primary  school 
Application  may  1 
named,  viz. :  r^,  ^^      -o 

Pennock  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  L/O.,  ya. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  AValnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 

WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 

Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 

the  school  and  family  at  that  place.     Also,  a  young  man, 


in  the  91st  year  of  his  age;  a  minister  of  Stanfoi 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  do 
trines  and  testimonies  of  our  Society,  as  held  by  ancie 
Friends.  He  was  very  generous  to  the  poor  and  need 
and  his  house  was  always  open  to  entertain  strangei 
and  we  have  the  consoling  belief,  that  his  end  w; 
peace.  ^  , 

,  on  the  11th  of  Sixth  month,  1857,  at  the  reE 

dence  of  his  son,  Griffith  Levering,  in  Peru,  Morrow  C< 
0.,  Thomas  Levering;  a  member  of  Alum  Creek  Month 
Meeting,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  His  close  was  peac 

suddenly,  on  the  19th  of  Sixth  month,  1857, 

her  residence  near  Springboro,  0.,  Sarah  E.  Bails 
wife  of  Joshua  Bailey,  and  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Eliz 
beth  Wood ;  a  member  and  minister  of  Springbo 
Monthly  iMeeting,  in  the  33d  year  of  her  age.  In  t 
demise  of  our  dear  friend,  the  little  meeting  to  whi 
he  belonged  has  sustained  a  loss,  yet  we  have  the  co 
soling  belief,  that  her  end  was  peace— though  the  eve 
ked  for  by  herself  or  by  her  friends.  The  fii 
of  the  year  she  made  the  following  entry  in  her  diar 
"  Another  year  has  run  its  course. 


made  to  either  of  the  under- 


-iiiiu^ueiyca.   ,,ao ._„.„„, —d  brought  us 

much  nearer  to  the  end  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage.  \\  1 
report  of  us  has  it  borne  to  the  high  courts  above  ? 
trust  it  has  been  my  aim  to  be  pressing  after  a  mc 
intimate  acquaintance  with  my  God.  Wilful  departv 
from  his  law  written  in  my  heart,  I  cannot  accuse  ir 
self  of;  and  oh!  if  spared  to  witness  the  close  of  t 
year,  may  still  greater  progress  be  witnessed,  and 
day's  work  through  boundless  mercy  keep  pace  with 
day.  Should  my  days  be  lengthened  out,  I  shall  estei 
it  a  cause  for  renewed  thankfulness ;  but  into  thy  bar 
thou  eternal  and  everlasting  God,  I  desire  solemnly 
commit  my  all,  body  and  soul,  that  thou  mayst  do  w 
as  seemeth  good  in  thy  holy  sight;  and  through 
in  all,  in  life,  or  in  death,  thy  will  be  done." 
subsequent  dates  she  writes  :  "  In  a  good  degree,  _ 
and  tranquil,  and  endeavouring,  (I  trust  not  unavailu: 
ly,)  to  draw  near  to  the  one  source  of  help  and  streng 
■  "  ave  my  all  with  Him.  0 !  for  a  more  contin- 
abiding  in  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  ready  at  all  times 
lift  the  heart  in  living  aspirations  unto  God  for  strong 
and  for  a  right  qualification  in  all  things  to  give  thai 
unto  him,  and  to  praise  him  more  and  more.  Thii 
believe,  does  not  conflict  with  true  cheerfulness.  A 
oh  1  how  my  spirit  craves  this  precious  covering,  thai 
my  endeavours  to  diffuse  an  air  of  cheerful  happin 
over  my  own  dear  family  circle,  without  preventing  ai 
thing  of  good,  I  may  set  a  watch  over  the  door  of 
lips,  and  ever  maintain  that  holy  fear  which  will  ever 
found  as  a  fountain  of  life  to  preserve  from  the  snare; 
death.  Changes  are  indeed  my  portion.  Deep  call 
unto  deep,  and  my  spirit  is  at  times  well  nigh  ov 
whelmed  while  the  floods  of  the  enemy  assail ;  bui 
God  I  will  make  my  appeal ;  at  his  feet  I  will  ;  ' 
patiently  to  wait  until  he  shall  say  it  is  enough 
cause  a  way  to  open  where  now  no  way  appears.  H' 
Lord,  for  in  thee  do  I  trust."  "  Third  mo.  18th,  1857 
Since  my  last  date,  I  have  had  to  experience  chan 
and  besetments,  as  well  as  been  favoured  with  some  ( 
deuces  of  being  under  right  direction.  May  I  still  ti 
in  God— thankful  for  favours  past,  and  humbly  hope 
more."  A  little  before  her  death,  she  prayed  for  m 
faith  and  patience.  Shortly  after  she  said,  "  I  must  ( 
I  go  in  peace  ;  my  love  to  all  my  friends  ;  my  peac 
made  with  all  men,  and  with  my  God.  My  robes 
washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 
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"letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continoed  from  page  330.) 
Florence,  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  Second  Letter. 
Among  other  objects  which  the  stranger  can 
rdly  fail  to  observe,  and  which  he  is  not  likolv 
forget,  is  the  campanile  or  bell-tower.  Unlike 
it  of  risa,  the  campanile  of  Florence  stands 
ct;  and  is  also  much  higher  than  the  Pisan 
?er, — being  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
bight.  It  is  near  the  cathedral,  and  may  be 
isidered  as  a  species  of  appendage  to  it.  Its 
lament  story  is  ornamented  with  a  series  of  well 
cuted  reliefs,  designed  to  represent  the  progress 
avilization ; — commencing  with  the  history  of 
am  and  the  early  patriarchs,  and  developino-  the 
iing  events  in  human  progress  down  to  tTlate 
iod.  Ki.sing  in  successive  stories  to  its  over- 
ering  height,  this  remarkable  structure  is  seen 
a  single  glance  of  the  eye ;  and  stops  the  tra- 
er,  and  commands  his  admiration  at  the  very 
rs  of  the  great  cathedral,  by  that  power  of  at- 
;tion,  which  always  belongs  to  simplicity  when 
ibined  with  grandeur.  *  *  # 

?his  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  might  be  said, 
of  what  came  under  my  personal  notice  in 
rence  and  its  vicinity.  Of  course  a  mere  letter 
er  cannot  say  much ;  especially  when  travel- 
rapidly  and  in  poor  health.  But  I  cannot 
e  without  referring  briefly  to  its  present  rcli- 
is  and  political  condition.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
•  to  say  that  in  Tuscany,  as  in  other  parts  of 
r,  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of  the 
e  and  of  the  people.  Other  forms  of  religion 
tolerated  for  foreign  residents  and  for  those 
have  inherited,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  and 
:  been  brought  up  in  a  different  religion.  The 
copal  church  of  England  has  its  place  of  wor- 
;— the  Presbyterians  also,  in  which  religious 
ce  is  performed  in  the  French  language  in  the 
lOon,  and  in  the  English  in  the  afternoon.  It 
our  privilege  to  worship  on  the  Sabbath  in  this 
ch,  m  company  with  christians  from  different 
3.  But  if  toleration,  kept  within  very  strict 
s,  is  allowed  to  existing  forms  of  belief  it  is 
ed,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Catholics  arc  con- 
id,  to  u/uit  710W  is.  It  does  not  admit  of  free 
ry,  nor  of  a  change  of  religions.  The  Catho- 
ho  dares  to  inquire  and  think  on  the  subject 
ligion,  with  a  view  to  estimate  his  own  form  of 
on  as  compared  with  that  of  others,  is  a 
ed  and  persecuted  man.  If  he  is  led  to 
;e  his  religion,  no  matter  with  how  creat  sin- 


cerity, the  least  he  can  expect,  is  a  long  and  severe 
imprisonment. 

For  nearly  a  century,  capital  punishment  „„„ 
been  abolished  in  Tuscany.  It  has  very  recently 
been  re-established ;  so  that  Florence,  which  has 
its  works  of  art,  has  also  is  guillotine.  I  was  in- 
formed on  authority  upon  which  I  could  rely,  that 
no  reason  could  be  assigned  for  this  unexpected 
measure,  except  what  was  found  in  the  political 
state  of  the  country.  The  object  is,  beyond  all 
question,  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  re- 
publicans, who  are  feared,  and  hated,  and  perse- 
cuted, with  the  exception  of  the  constitutional  mo- 
narchy of  Sardinia,  by  all  the  ruling  authorities  in 
Italy.  I  shall  endeavour  to  refer  to  this  subject 
more  particularly  in  another  letter.  But  I  cannot 
omit  to  mention  an  incident  here,  which  affected 
my  feelings  much. 

A  few  years  ago,   the  people   of  the  Roman 
States  and  of  Tuscany,  inspired  by  a  sense  of  right 
and  by  historical  recollections,  endeavoured  to  re- 
cover their  ancient  liberties.     They  succeeded  in 
part ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  aid  rendered  to 
them  by  France,  Austria,  and  indirectly  by  Rus- 
sia, the  rulers,  whom  they  dispossessed  for  a  time, 
have  recovered  their  power.     The  consequence  is, 
that  throughout  Italy,  (always  excepting  the  do- 
minions of  the  constitutional  and  patriotic  king  of 
Sardinia,)  the  republicans,  who  obviously  constitute 
a  large  portion  of  the  people,  are  closely  watched 
by  the  police ;— many  prisons  are  filled  with  them  ; 
and  very  recently  a  large  number,  including  some 
patriotic    Catholic   priests,   have   been   executed. 
While  I  have  been  in  Florence,  some  of  these  per- 
sons, who  believe  as  we  do  in  America,  that  man 
ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  himself, 
and  who  have  dared  to  act  in  accordance  with 
their  convictions,  have  been  under  trial  for  high 
treason.     As  soon  as  I  understood  this,  I  lost  no 
time  in  finding  my  way  to  the  court  of  justice.     I 
was  not  fully  informed  as  to  particulars.     I  can 
only  say,  therefore,  that  four  men,  who  had  been 
prominent  in  the  republican  movement,  were  un- 
dergoing a  trial,  which  in  all  probability  was  to 
have  its  termination  in  death,  or  in  perpetual  im- 
prisonment.    The  men  were  guarded  by  soldiers. 
The  place  of  trial  was  full  of  people  ;  but  the  rich 
and  noble  were  not  there.     I  was  pleased  to  see, 
that  the  representatives  of  the  masses  were  not  ab- 
sent;— the  men  of  toil,  of  hunger  and  rags.   Liberty 
has  ever  found  its  truest  defenders  and  sympathi- 
zers among  the  poor.     I  looked  with  deep  interest 
upon  their  hard  hands,  their  sunburnt  countenances, 
and  their  eyes  sometimes  filled   with  tears  and 
sometimes  kindling  with  the  flashes  of  the  old 
Etrurian  and  Roman  fire. 

A  few  women,  some  of  them  young  persons  and 
some  of  them  advanced  in  years,  were  there  also ; 
— and  I  supposed  from  the  deep  and  changeless 
anxiety  which  they  manifested,  that  they  might  be 
the  near  relatives,  perhaps  the  mothers  and  sisters, 
of  the  men  under  trial. 

With  some  difficulty  I  made  my  way  through 
the  dense  mass  of  people,  till  I  stood  near  the 
judges,  and  in  full  view  of  the  prisoners.  I  under- 
stood that  these  men  were  not  the  leaders  in  the 
republican  movement ;  but  still  were  regarded  as 


of  sufiicient  importance  to  be  offered  up  as  the  peo- 
ple's sacrifice.     One  of  them,  apparently  a  young 


man,  seemed  to  be  drooping  and  wasting  away 
under  the  effects  of  the  long  imprisonment  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected.  Another,  more  erect, 
and  possessed  of  more  physical  energy,  cast  a  calm 
and  intelligent  look  upon  the  judges  and  crowded 
ssembly,  which  seemed  to  say  in  its  prophetic 
glance,  that  he  feared  nothing  for  liberty,  nor  from 
the  judgment  of  posterity.  *  *  # 


City  of  Rome,  Dec.  27,  1852. 
We  are  now  in  Rome.  In  coming  from  Flo- 
rence to  this  justly  celebrated  spot,  we  took  the 
route  of  Sienna ; — once  a  large  and  powerful  re- 
publican city,  and  still  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
interest  to  travellers.  A  few  miles  from  Sienna  is 
the  town  of  Chiusi,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Etruscan 
city  of  Clusium,  which  was  the  residence  of  Por- 
seua.  In  passing  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Radico- 
fani,  we  left  the  frontier  of  Tuscany,  and  entered 
the  territory  of  the  Papal  See. 

Leaving  the  villages  of  Pontc  Centino  and  Aqua- 
pendente,  (the  latter  au  interesting  place,  deriving 
its  name  from  its  waterfalls,)  we  rode  for  a  consi- 
derable distance  along  the  shore  of  the  beautiful 
lake  of  Bolsena,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  a  part 
of  the  ancient  city  Volscinium.  It  was  in  this  vi- 
cinity that  we  had  a  distant  view  for  some  time  of 
the  celebrated  Mount  Soracte,  now  called  St. 
Oreste.  It  rose  in  solemn  grandeur  from  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  Campagna  Romana.  The  Childe 
Harold  of  Byron  has  described  it  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  as  "  heaving  from  the  plain,  like  a  lonw- 
swept  wave  about  to  break,  which  on  the  curl  han°s 
pausing."  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes,  describes 
it  as  white  with  snow ;  and  the  summit  was  cov- 
ered with  snow  at  the  time  we  saw  it. 

As  wc   approached   near  Rome,  the  object  of 
any  pleasant  anticipations,  our  hearts  were  very 
cheerful ;  but  our  horses  unmoved  by  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  place,  were  either  very  lazy  or  very 
weary,  and  at  the  last  stopping-place  which  fur- 
nished relays,  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  com- 
pany, to  increase  our  comfort  as  well  as  our  motive 
power,  by  changing  the  number  which  drew  our 
vetturino  from  four  to  seven.    As  the  proposal  was 
an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  "  humanity  to  ani- 
mals," as  well  as  of  personal  comfort,  it  met  with 
no  opposition.     Everything  was  arranged  accord- 
ingly ;  but  not  without  exciting  considerable  move- 
ment and  notice  in  the  little  town  from  which  we 
started    under   these    more   favourable   auspices. 
Everybody  seemed  to  give  care  to  the  winds.    The 
sun  was  bright  above  us.     The  postilions  cracked 
their  whips ; — the  horses,  as  if  conscious  of  this  ac- 
cession of  strength,  curved  their  necks,  and  shook 
the  little  bells  with  which  they  were  ornamented  ; 
— the  smitten  pavements  flashed  fire; — the  dogs 
barked;   and  the  very  beggars  shook   their  hats 
flith  jollity.     It  was  thus  seated  in   the  midst  of 
this  unusual  locomotion,  that  we  made  our  approach 
for  the  first  time  to  the  classic  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
to  the  ruined  palaces  of  the  Ca3sars,  and  the  me- 
mor.able  battle-fields  of  Oaribaldi. 

But  I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  what  I 
see  around  me  in  the  present  letter.     There  is  an- 


THE    FRIEND. 


other  topic  to  wliioli  I  wish  to  advert.  I  have  not 
as  yet  said  much  in  relation  to  the  political  state 
of  Europe.  I  have  not  considered  the  subject  an 
unimportant  one;  but  it  is  difficult  at  the  present 
time  to  get  at  the  precise  state  of  things.  Avail- 
ing myself,  however,  of  such  means  of  information 
as  I  could  command,  I  have  been  obliged  to  come 
to  one  conclusion,  which,  if  it  be  true,  is  a  funda- 
mental one  in  the  estimate  of  political  probabili- 
ties, namely,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  people  of  England,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Poland  and  Hungary,  and  perhaps  in  some  of 
these  States  a  majority,  have  adopted  republican 
opinions.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  republican 
strength ; — which  is  to  be  found  also  in  part  in 
other  States  and  nations.  The  republican  party  of 
Europe,  therefore,  respectable,  at  least,  both  in  its 
numbers  and  talents,  and  its  courage  and  physical 
resources,  is  a  permanent  and  important  element 
in  European  affairs,  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  ignore,  and  which  every  wise  states- 
man will  not  only  be  willing  to  recognize,  but  will 
be  desirous  to  conciliate. 

Of  the  republicans,  there  are  two  divisions ;  one 
which  is  desirous  of  leaving  the  establishment  of 
the  republican  policy  to  time  and  those  methods 
of  public  enlightenment  and  of  gradual  political 
amelioration  which  time  alone  can  bring.  The 
other  party,  maddened  by  hopes  long  deferred, 
and  by  oppressions  actually  realized,  carry  their 
swords  under  their  garments,  and  wait  oiJy  for 
the  day  and  the  hour  when  they  shall  flash  in  open 
light  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Further,  I  think  I  can  say  this.  No  party  will 
attempt  to  move  now  upon  an  irreligious  basis ; — 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  disregard  of  those  sentiments, 
everywhere  implanted  in  the  human  mind,  which 
recognize  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  duties 
which  are  owed  to  Him.  Democracy,  taught  by 
the  sufferings  of  her  former  blindness,  has  re- 
assumed  her  respect  for  man's  religious  nature. 
This  is  right.  Religion  may  be  perverted ;  and  its 
perversions  may  be  tyrannical.  But  true  religion 
is,  by  its  nature,  essentially  republican.  Patriarchs 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  the  early  martyrs,  were 
men,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  who  came  up  from  the 
masses ; — men  who  knew  the  people,  men  who 
sympathized  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
who  laboured  and  suffered  for  their  good.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  great  proclamation  of 
human  liberty; — a  proclamation,  unequalled  in  its 
expression,  as  it  is  unequalled  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  its  just  and  generous  sentiments.  *  *  * 

CTobe 


and  as  I  sit  here  alone  in  the  beautiful  summer  just."  "All  things  shaU  work  together  for  goo 
twilight,  and  look  out  upon  the  flower-beds,  in  to  them  that  love  God."  With  each  promise 
which   she  took  such  delight,   I  almost  see  her  condition!  but  with  His  gift  of  faith,  what  abundai 


which  she  took  such  delight, 
bending  over  them — forgetting  for  the  moment,  that 
eight  times  they  have  faded  and  renewed  their 
lives,  since  her  earthly  habiliments  were  exchanged 
for  the  white  linen  of  the  saints. 

And  whatever  of  unquiet  may  have  shadowed 
my  spirit  an  hour  ago,  is  dispelled  before  the  sweet 
influences  of  nature  and  memory ;  and  when  I 
took  up  my  pen,  I  had  been  dwelling  with  a  rea- 
lizing sense  upon  my  dear  grandmother's  favourite 
proverb : — 


For  "The  Friend.' 


Of  all  the  bright  reminiscences  that  crowd  the 
backward  pathway  to  my  childhood,  none  are 
tenderer  and  purer,  than  the  remembrance  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  my  grandmother.  Hers 
was  one  of  those  natures,  always  gentle  and  mild, 
whose  loveliness  is  increased  by  trials,  and  who  as 
years  settle  down  upon  them,  soften  the  wisdom  of 
age,  with  child-like  love,  submissiveness,  and  faith 
No  visit  of  any  young  playmate  or  cousin  gave 
such  joy  to  us  children,  as  when  our  mother,  look- 
ing up  from  an  open  letter,  would  say  :  "  Children, 
grandmother  is  coming  to  see  us !"  For  her  un- 
failing interest  in  all  our  concerns,  her  affectionate 
though  judicious  forbearance,  made  her  a  model 
in  our  childish  eyes,  before  we  could  appreciate 
the  beautiful  harmony  of  her  character,  and  the 
unvarying  gracefulness  of  her  every  manner  and 
.net. 

Verily,  "  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed !" 


How  often  our  childish  wishes  were  checked, 
and  our  childish  murmurs  reproved  by  these  words  : 
and  in  the  years  from  then  till  now,  they  have  had 
a  goodly  influence  in  warding  off  that  discontent 
that  is  such  a  bane  to  life,  and  such  a  contradic- 
tion to  christian  trust. 

There  is  in  every  heart  an  aspiration  for  the 
highest  and  best,  which  rightly  heeded  leadeth  to 
the  high  and  good  :  there  is  virtue  in  a  strife  to  be 
ever  improving,  not  standing  still  or  retrograding. 
But  every  virtue  overstrained  has  a  corresponding 
evil ;  and  it  needs  some  vigilance  lest  our  craving 
for  the  better  in  externals  should  lead  us  into  envy 
and  discontent ;  and  true  wisdom  clearly  suggests, 
that  while  we  guard  against  indolence  and  its  con- 
sequences on  the  one  hand,  we  should  be  mindful, 
,  of  the  apostolic  injunction  :  "  Be  content  with 
such  things  as  ye  have." 

"  A  contented  mind  is  the  fruit  of  a  thankful 
spirit,"  said  one  who,  I  doubt  not,  through  trial 
and  sacrifices,  retained  them  both.  The  remark  is 
full  of  meaning.  A  contented  mind  has  little 
common  with  mere  indolence ;  it  is  as  much  more 
clear  and  invigorating,  as  is  a  bright  sunny  day 
than  one  darkened  by  a  pall  of  clouds,  of  which 
we  only  say  :  "  It  does  not  rain." 

A  contented  mind  can  renounce  some  seeming 
cause  of  discontent ;  knows  no  "inglorious  ease;" 
but  safe  behind  its  rampart  of  unmerited  mercies, 
wins  an  easy,  peaceful  victory  :  it  is  the  fruit  of  a 
thankful  spirit,  and  a  thankful  spirit  must  be  an 
humble  one,  receiving  favours  as  gifts,  not  as  earn- 
ings, and  chastisements  as  still  greater  evidences  of 
love  and  care.  A  thankful  spirit  knows  no  mur- 
muring, and  permits  no  waste.  Must  he  not  re- 
turn his  Lord's  money  with  usury  ?  he  is  steward 
in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  good  ;  but  his  con 
cern  is  with  the  one  or  two  talents,  if  such  were 
loaned  him,  and  not  with  the  five  talents  of  his 
dghbour. 

The  more  we  know  of  thorough  self-examination, 
-not  a  looking  at  the  doorways  of  our  mind,  which 
may  arouse  our  vanity  from  the  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  their  pillars  and  regularity  of  their  struc- 
ture— gifts  all  from  the  great  Master  Builder; 
but  a  searching  into  that  heart  which  is  so  deceit- 
ful and  desperately  wicked  ; — the  more  we  will  be 
humbled  by  a  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness,  our 
own  nothingness,  and  aroused  to  thankfiilness  for 
the  unmerited  mercies  received,  and  learn  thereby 
"  in  whatsoever  state  we  are,  therewith  to  be  con- 
tent." 

But  beside  thankiidness,  I  think  confidence,  has 
no  small  contribution  to  make  to  the  contented 
mind.  Anxiety  is  one  great  source  of  disquiet,  and 
less  easily  dispelled  than  mere  dissatisfaction,  be- 
cause grounded  upon  more  serious  things.  But  by 
faith  we  lay  hold  on  the  promises :  "  Commit  thy 


cause  for  joy  and  thankfulness  to  be  poured  ou 
without  measure,  into  a  contented  life ! 

y.  T.  E. 

Sixth  month,  1857. 

Ecmmiy  in  Making  Bread. — At  New  York 
company  has  been  formed  to  supply  that  city  ai 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  with  good  bread,  by  means 
the  automatic  ovens,  kneading  machines  and  oth 
mechanical  apparatus,  invented  by  H.  Berdan,  ■ 
a  large  saving  on  the  present  cost.  The  compai 
estimate  that  six  automatic  ovens  will  make 
much  bread  in  a  day  as  the  eight  hundred  comm( 
bakeries  now  existing  in  the  cities  of  New  Yoi 
and  Brooklyn  ;  and  that  eighty  per  cent.,  at  leas 
can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  these  automatic  ove 
and  kneading  machines.  The  comparison,  in  i 
gard  to  expense,  between  the  making  of  bread  1 
the  mechanical  bakery  and  by  the  common  metho 
glaringly  in  favour  of  the  former.  We  give, 
follows,  the  calculations : 
The  present  bakeries  pay,  on  an  aver- 
age, an  annual  rent  of  $400  each, 
making  for  the  800  bakeries  an  an- 
nual rent  of  .... 
Fuel,  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  day 
for  each  bakery,  amounts  annually 
to  the  sum  of  ...  • 
Light  for  the  800  bakeries,  at  20  cents 

per  day,  is  annually      . 
Allowing  only  two  men  and  a  boy  to 
a  bakery,  equal  to  2000  men,  at 
§1.25  per  day,  is  annually    . 


$320,01 


62,6- 
50,0 


782,5 


Four  items  of  rent,  fuel,  light  and  la- 
bour   .         .         .         .         .         .  §1,215,1 

The  same  items  for  doing  the  same  work  'V 

six  automatic  ovens,  are  as  follows : 

Interest  on  capital,  §250,000, 

at  7  per  cent.  .         .  §16,500 

Rent  for  buildings,  for  six 

ovens,  §5000  each  .         .     30,000 

Fuel,  §30  per  day,  for  en- 
gines and  ovens,  annually     10,950 

Two  hundred  men  for  the 
six  ovens,  at  §1.25  per 
day        .... 

Light,  §6  per  day,  is  annu- 
ally       ...         • 


78,250 


1,878 


Total  for  baking  in  automatic  ovens     .      §138,) 

Difference  in  the  expense  of  baking  by 
the  present  system  and  of  the  auto- 
matic ovens  .         .         •         .  §1,0' 
We  understand  some  of  our  wealthy  and  eDJjj 
prising  citizens  are  about  forming  a  compan; 
this  city,  for  the  making  of  bread  on  a  large  sc 
in  the  same  way  as  described  in  New  York._  I 
ton,    Baltimore,    New    Orleans,   Cincinnati 
Chicago,  have  also  contracted  for  a  supply  of  tl 
ovens. — Ledger. 


One  of  the  most  important  requisites  of  a  holy 
is  patience ;  and  by  this,  we  do  not  mean  mere  nj 
meek  and  quiet  temper,  when  one  is  personallj  ^ 
saulted  and  injured;  but  a  like  meekness  ei 
quietness  of  temper,  in  relation  to  the  moral  b, 
religious  progress  of  the  world.  We  may  i, 
deeply  afflicted  in  view  of  the  desolations  of  Z  J. 
way  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass."  but  let  us  ever  remember  and  rejoice,  that  | 
"  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him  :  he  shall  direct  cause  of  truth  and  holiness  is  lodged  safely  i\  jj 
thy  steps."     "  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  hands  of  God.     With  him  a  thousand  yearll] 


THE    FRIEND. 


B  one  day;  and  in  tlie  darkest  moments,  when  closely  into  their  tents,  keeping  watch  that  thev 
atan  seems  to  be  let  loose  with  ten-fold  fi.rv  Ut  mn^  L  f.„ — „a  .„  .'  j  Z.  ^,    ^.    .'  ^.    '  J'^"? 
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atan  seems  to  be  let  loose  with  ten-fold  fury,  let 
5  thank  God,  and  take  courage,  because  the  Lord 
od  Omnipotent  reigneth. —  Vjiham. 


Remarkabk  Change. — In  some  instances,  rail 
ads  have  in  their  operation  eflfected  surprising 
suits.  A  late  paper  says  :  "  Last  month,  there 
IS  offered  for  sale  on  the  levee  at  St.  Louis,  a  lot 
130  bales  ofluiyjrom  Charleston^  S.  C,  which 
me  all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  shore  over  the 
ilways  to  Memphis,  thence  by  boats  to  St.  Louis, 
rformiug  the  trip  in  six  days.  Who  would  have 
idited  such  a  feat  five  years  ago  ?  Hay  from  the 
rn-out  fields  in  the  Eastern  States  brought  by 
id  carriage  across  the  country,  and  sold  in  the 
itral  market  of  the  great  western  prairies  I  It 
s  sold  at  the  price  of  the  best  Illinois  hay,  and 
!d  the  shipper  a  fair  profit." 

Our  Lakes.— The  five  great  lakes  of  North  Ame- 
I  have  recently  been  surveyed,  and  it  is  found 
t  they  cover  an  area  of  90,000  square  miles. 
e  total  length  of  the  five  lakes  is  1534  miles 
ke  Superior,  at  its  greatest  length,  is  355  miles: 
greatest  breadth  is  160  miles;  mean  depth! 
S  feet ;  elevation  above  the  sea,  627  feet ;  area, 
BOO  square  miles.  Lake  Michigan  is  360  miles 
;;  its  greatest  breadth  is  108  miles;  its  mean 
th  is  900  feet;  elevation,  687  feet;  area, 
)00  square  miles.  Lake  Huron,  in  its  greatest 
;th,  is  200  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  160 
is ;  mean  depth,  300  feet ;  elevation,  574  feet ; 
t,  20,000  square  miles.  Lake  Erie  is  250 
islong;  greatfistbreadth,  80  miles;  mean  depth, 
feet;  elevation,  555  feet;  area,  6000  square 
IS.  Lake  Ontario  has  a  length  of  180  miles; 
its  mean  breadth  is  65  miles;  mean  depth, 
feet;  elevation  above  the  ocean,  262  feet; 
.,  6000  square  miles. — Mit.  Int. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Blessings  where  the  Ark  Rests. 

is  a  time  of  trial  in  our  Society  everywherv- 
Ocularly  to  many  who  are  jealous  for  the  prin- 
s  and  the  way  of  Truth,  which  the  Lord 
ered  Friends  out  of  various  professions  to  hold 
)  the  world,  not  to  please  the  carnally  minded 
nal  christian,  but  to  exalt  the  standard  of  the 
;ual  heart-changing  religion,  which  Christ  in- 
ices  into  the  soul,  by  which  he  purifies  it  and 
s  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire.  In- 
l  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  faithful  Friends, 
sncouraging  the  young  people  to  take  their 
,  and  walk  in  the  good  old  way,  are  there  not 
r  who  would  draw  them  from  some  of  our  tes- 
lies,  and  from  brethren  and  sisters  who  are 
ientiously  bound  to  support  them  ?  We  hear 
shing  accounts  of  numbers  and  their  love 
larmony,  at  the  same  time  pretensions  of  more 
il  principles  than  the  original  Friends  adhered 
e  held  out  to  the  young  people,  by  which  they 
1  be  released  from  entering  the  strait  gatf 
the  narrow  way,  in  which  so  few  compara- 

will  walk  with,  and  own  them.  The  upright 
ing  ones  who  cannot  forsake  the  way  of  the 
may  in  a  sense  say,  as  some  of  old  did,  "  From 
ttermost  parts  of  the  earth  have  we  heard 
,  even  glory  to  the  righteous.  But  I  said, 
janness,  my  leanness,  woe  unto  me!  the 
lerous  dealers  have  dealt  treacherously ;  yea, 
reacherous  dealers  have  dealt  very  treache- 
'."     While  this  language  may  be  adopted  by 

sincere  sufferers  for  the  cause,  which  true 
Js  have  advocated  from  the  beginnino',  they 


may  be  favoured  to  understand  what  the  Lord 
would  call  for  at  their  hands.  It  behooves  them 
to  seek  to  him  with  fervency,  for  his  life-preservintr 
spirit  and  power,  to  enable  them  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  holiness,  in  a  life  of  strict  conformity  to  our 
christian  principles  and  testimonies.  We  have 
many  evidences  that  his  mercy  and  loviuo--kind- 
ness  are  not  withdrawn  from  us,  however  unworthy 
and  of  which  no  body  of  men  can  deprive  us  as  we 
are  fully  devoted  to  him.  To  be  despised  and  re- 
jected for  walking  humbly  in  obedience  to  the 
iruth,  IS  nothing  new.  Friends  suffered  groat 
persecution  and  reproach  on  this  account,  but  by 
their  faithfiilness  and  sufferings  purchased  for  us 
Oie  unmolested  exercise  of  our  religious  rirrhts 
Ihe  righteous  in  all  ages  have  been  treated  with 
contempt,  and  persecuted  in  some  form  for  ad- 
hering to  sound  principles  and  holy  living.  Joseph 
was  hated  of  his  brethren,  sold  as  a  servant  into 
Egypt,  and  there  unjustly  imprisoned  for  fearin^ 
and  obeying  God.  But  in  his  most  gloomy  mo° 
ments,  deserted  by  man,  he  was  not  forgotten  by 
his  omnipresent  Creator.  He  was  favoured  with 
proof,  that  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  in  time  he 
brought  him  out  of  prison,  and  made  him  the  in- 
strument of  laying  up  stores  of  corn  for  the  people, 
and  food  to  preserve  his  father's  household— his 
brethren  who  had  hated  him. 

There  is  great  encouragement  in  the  life  and 
precepts  of  the  Saviour,  who  was  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted 
with  grief,  so  that  t/w!/  hid  tlveir  faces  from  him. 
He  pronounced  this  benediction  :  "  Blessed  are  ye 
men  shall  Imte  you,  and  when  they  shall 
separate  you  from  tlieir  company,  and  shall 
proach  you,  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil,  for 
the  Son  of  7nanh  sake.     Rejoice  ye  in  that  day, 
and  leap  for  joy,  for  behold  your  reward  is  great 
in  heaven  ;  for  in  the  like  manner  did  their  fathers 
unto  the  prophets."     But  on  the  contrary,  he  says  : 
"  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  mourn 
and   weep.     Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall 
sjxak  well  of  you  !  for  so  did  their  fathers  to  the 
yaAe  prophets."     To  the  seven  churches  in  Asia, 
he  directed  his  servant  John  to  write  epistles,  and 
to  say  to  one  of  them  :  "I  know  thy  works:  be- 
hold, I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no 
man  can  shid  it;  for  thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and 
Itast  kept  my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name. 
Because  thou  hast  kept  tlw  ivord  of  my  patience  ; 
I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation, 
which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them 
that  divell  upon  tlie  earth.  Behold,  I  come  quickly  • 
hold  that  fast  which  thou  Imst,  that  no  man  take 
thy  crown.     Him  that  overcometh,  will  I  make  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no 
more  out :  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of 
my  God,  and  the  name   of  the  city  of  my  God, 
which  is  New  Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out 
of  heaven  from  my  God  :  and  I  will  write  upon 
him  my  fieto  7ia?>ie."     The  Lord   Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day   and  forever,' 
can  as  easily  defend  and  preserve  his  devoted  chil- 
dren, and  make  them  pillars  in  his  house  that  shall 
go  no  more  out,  when  men  shall  hate  them,  and 
separate  them  from   their  company,   and  enable 
them  tD  keep  the  word  of  his  patie'nce,  as  he  did 
the  members  of  that  ancient  faithful  church,  and 
mercy  he  will  do  it.     With  him  there  is  no 
variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turning  away  from  his 
sheep,  though  hundreds  may  desert  the  cause  of 
truth  which  they  once  advocated,  and  their  vision 
having  become  dim,  they  may  charge  the  Lord's 
children  with  having  forsaken  it. 
Th       •  ■   ^^      - 


vve  are  freed   from  party  spirit,  and  from 
jealousies  respecting  one  another,  and  the  love  of 
Christ  abounds  in  us,  the  more  we  shall  be  fitted 
to  extend  a  hand  of  help  to  our  fellow  members. 
VVhi  e     the  ark  of  God  remained  with  the  family 
ot  Obed-edom  in  his  house,  the  Lord  blessed  the 
house  of  Obed-edom,  and  afl  that  lie  had."     So  it 
has  been  remarkably  the  case  with  humble  mem- 
bers of  our  Society,  who  conscientiously  upheld  the 
testimonies  committed  to  our  trust ;  and  it  will  be 
so  again,  as  we  arc  brought  back  to  that  single- 
ness of  heart  which  characterised  Friends  at  the 
first.     The  Society  has  greatly  settled  in  worldly 
ease,  some  into  grandeur   and   high-mindedness, 
and  many  are  little  acquainted  with  that  obedience 
to  the  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is 
indispensable  to  a  growth  in  grace.     Deserted  by 
many  who  once  were  our  brethren  and  sisters,  we 
are  loudly  called  upon  to  enter  into  our  own  vine- 
yards, and  there  to  labour.     Let  us  more  closely 
scrutmize  our  own  condition,  without  looking  abroad 
so  much  after  what  others  are  doing.     We  have 
many  meetings  at  home  that  need  "comfort  and 
help,  and  when  through  the  stirrings  of  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  are  drawn  to  sit  with  our 
triends,  let  us  be  obedient.     As  "  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his 
friend."     Even  the  presence  of  a  Friend,  silently 
sitting   under  inward  exercise  with  brethren  and 
sisters,  has  often  a  cheering  effect,  and  tends  to 
bind  together  visitor  and  visited  in  the  invisible 
fellowship.     A  united  concern  to  support  inviolate 
our  christian  testimonies,  will  draw  down  a  bless- 
ing, as  the  presence  of  the  ark  of  God  did  on  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  ;  and  to  preserve  and  raise  up 
a  band  from  the  young  people,  to  whom  those  testi- 
monies will  be  dear,  as  they  were  to  our  forefathers. 
In  John  Churchman's  early  religious  experience 
he  says  :  "  The  love  of  Truth  and  the  desire  that 
the  disciphne  and  good  order  of  the  church  might  be 
maintained,  made  me  willing  to  take  considerable 
pains  to  attend  neighbouring  Monthly  Meetings ; 
which,  I  think,  was  a  blessing  to  me,  being  often  in- 
structed.    I  have  often  admired  at  the  slackness  of 
some,  who  suffer  trifling  things  to  keep  them  from 
their  meetings  for  worship,  on  week-days  and  First- 
days;  and  though  curiosity  brings  such  to  Monthly 
Meetings,  they  are  seldom  of  any  real  service  when 
they  come,  not  being  sensible  of  that  divitw  love,  in 
which  the  church,  through  its  several  members, 
ed^ieth  Itself"     It  will  be  a  great  blessing  if  our 
afilictions  and  privations  awaken  us  to  the  inquiry, 
what  the  Lord  would  have  us  to  forsake  and  to  do 
individually,  inciting  us  to  diligence  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  our  religious  duties,  in  attending  all  our 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  and°showing 
in  our  daily  walks,  that  we  are  living  under  the 
government  of  our  holy  Head  and  High  Priest.    A 
body  of  Friends  thus  maintaining  their  christian 
principles,  would  be  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  that 
could  not  be   hid,  and  others  seeing  their  good 
works  would  be  drawn  to  seek  the  same  Fountain 
of  divine  strength,  and  to  glorify  Him  on  their  be- 
half; and  thus  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  the  Re- 
deemer would  be  spread  in  the  e^rth. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  last  sayings  of  Thomas  Wil- 
son, 1724,  with  a  few  remarks  thereon  : 

He  often  spake  of  the  things  of  God,  and  was 
very  much  concerned  that  Friends  should  live 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
good  order  established  amongst  us,  by  our  faithful 
elders,  might  be  kept  up  and  maintained ;  that  all 
differences  and  disorders  might  be  kept  out  of 

„l .U  . J   ._1J     iX.  TTI    •         1   S  ,    .,        *^ 


driven  bv  the  clouds  and  Zdfmor!  -n  \u-'^  f  ^-^'^  *°i'  ^"  *°  ^^  '°  ^^^''  °^°  hearts,  church ;  and  said,  if  Friends  kept  the  ancient  path, 
anven  by  the  clouds  and  winds  more |in  their  families  and  ,n  their  meetings,  and  the  and  observed  the  Lord's  rulesf  they  would  be  a 
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THE    FRIEND. 


Hessed  people ;"  expressing  bis  satisfaction,  "  that 
in  all  nations  where  he  tra-yelleci,  he  had  been  care- 
ful not  to  join  with  any  that  Tfere  for  false  liberty, 
or  laying  waste  the  teUimomj  of  Truth,  which  the 
Lord  had  called  his  people  to  bear."  And  soon 
after,  be  said  :  "  If  the  youth  of  this  meeting  and 
Eation  incline  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  above  all, 
he  will  make  them  a  shining  people ;  but  if  they 
do  not,  he  will  cast  them  off."  And  again  :  "The 
Lord's  goodness  fills  my  heart,  which  gives  me  the 
evidence  and  assurance  of  my  everlasting  peace  in 
bis  kingdom,  with  my  ancient  friends  that  are 
gone  before  me,  with  whom  I  bad  sweet  comfort  in 
the  work  of  the  gospel ;''  and  further  said  :  "  Those 
that  touch  the  Lord's  work,  and  are  not  of  clean 
hands,  will  not  prosper."  He  also  often  expressed 
his  desire,  "  that  Friends  might  dwell  in  humility, 
and  keep  low,  for  that  to  his  sorrow,  be  bad  seen 
many  who  grew  high,  come  to  ruin,  both  them- 
Eclves  and  posterity,  and  their  places  left  desolate.' 

We  may  learn  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  bless- 
ing will  be  only  upon  those  who  are  sincerely  de- 
sirous to  maintain  our  ancient  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies, and  who  walk  lowly  before  the  Lord.  Our 
beloved  elder,  George  Fox,  denominates  our  meet- 
ings for  discipline  as  the  meetings  of  ^'- faithjulmen 
and  tcmnen"  Christ  alone  being  the  authority  of 
and  in  them.  So  that  I  feel  anxious  to  encourage 
my  brethren  and  sisters  suffering  for  the  Truth,  not 
to  be  discouraged,  but  to  stand  firm  against  all 
innovations;  however  numerous  they  may  be,  who 
forsake  the  ancient  standard,  for  the  friendship  of 
this  world — the  rich,  the  great,  or  the  learned,  and 
would  be  thought  religious ;  who  walk  in  devious 
■ways — for  that  same  Power  by  which  our  ancient 
•worthies  overcame,  as  we  are  found  faithful  as 
they  were  faithful  under  suffering,  will  eventually 
triumph.  For  although  we  are  called  to  show  forth 
the  spirit  of  forbearance,  gentleness,  and  love,  yet 
it  is  a  false  charity  that  will  hesitate,  or  in  anywise 
refuse  to  stand  faithful  for  the  Truth,  or  which  will 
compromise  it.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  will  be 
against  all  such,  but  his  presence  and  blessing  will 
be  on  those  who  are  found  faithful,  and  who  will 
"  buy  the  Truth,  but  sell  it  not."  S.  C. 

Canada  West,  Sixth  month,  1857. 
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SEVENTH  MONTH  4,   1857. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 
(Concluded  from  page  335.) 

Sixlh-day  afternoon,  four  o'clock. — The  first 
business  of  this  sitting  was  the  reading  of  thi 
Epistles.  First  came  the  one  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  in  Ireland.  Among  the  foreign 
epistles,  the  one  from  Philadelphia  always  taking 
the  precedence,  it  was  stated  by  the  clerk,  that  no 
epistle  had  been  received  from  that  Yearly  Meet- 
ing this  year.  It  was  subsequently  mentioned, 
that  Philadelphia  had  suspended  for  the  present 
its  epistolary  intercourse  with  all  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings. 

The  epistle  from  New  York  came,  accordingly, 
firsi,  and  was  followed  by  one  from  each  of  the 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  except  Baltimore,  from 
which,  it  had  been  ascertained,  an  epistle  had  been 
sent,  but  had  never  been  received. 

These  epistles  were  of  much  the  usual  tenor, 
expressing  the  sense  entertained  of  the  value  of 
this  brotherly  intercourse.  *  *  The  clerk  made 
a  minute  committing  these  documents  to  the  Large 
Committee,  in  conformity  with  usual  practice. 

Here  a  Friend  took  occasion  to  deprecate  the 
course  proposed,  thinking  it  should  not  be  a  mere 


matter  of  form,  and  that  it  might  be  preferable  to 
omit  replying  to  the  epistles  this  year ;  seeing  we 
"  ad  been  brought  into  trouble  two  years  ago  with 
one  of  these  Yearly  Meetings,  and  the  time  might 
not  be  far  distant  when  we  might  again  be  in  the 
same  predicament.  The  course,  however,  which 
the  clerk  had  suggested,  was  supported  by  a  num- 
ber, and  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 

A  ministering  Friend  then  mentioned,  how  much 
his  mind  had  been  brought  into  sympathy  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  large  number  of  Friends  in 
Ohio,  who  had  recently  been  cut  off  from  fellow- 
ship with  us,  and  bow  earnestly  desirous  he  was, 
that  if  it  was  in  our  power,  as  a  Yearly  Meeting, 
something  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  throwing 
oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  efiecting  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  parties  there.  A  number 
of  Friends  responded  cordially  to  the  desire  which 
had  been  expressed,  though  the  present  did  not 
appear  to  be  the  time  for  action  in  the  case. 

Sundry  minutes  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  afterwards  read,  detailing  the  steps  which 
that  body  had  taken  in  the  preparation  of  a  docu 
ment,  illustrative  of  the  religious  principles  of  our 
Society,  which  document  is  entitled,  "  A  Salutation 
in  the  Love  of  Christ,  to  all  who  bear  the  Name 
of  Friends."  It  was  read  to  the  meeting,  and 
seemed  to  give  universal  satisfaction,  so  far  as  re- 
gards its  contents,  which  are  a  lucid  exposition  of 
gospel  truth,  in  its  simplicity,  purity,  and  spiritual- 
ity, as  revealed  to  our  predecessors  in  religious 
profession,  and  still  maintained  by  the  Society. 
The  "  Salutation  "  is  of  very  considerable  length, 
commencing  with  a  retrospect  of  the  two  centuries 
of  the  existence  of  our  religious  Society,  and  sub- 
sequently of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  showing 
how  speedily  corruption  crept  into  the  church  even 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Adverting  particu- 
larly to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  while  duly  ap- 
preciating the  blessings  of  the  Reformation  then 
begun,  it  is  shown  how  far  short  the  Reformers  of 
that  day  came  of  primitive  Christianity,  which  it 
devolved  upon  our  predecessors  in  religious  pro- 
fession to  revive.  There  is  one  sentiment  occur- 
ring just  after  the  introduction  which  is  especially 
valuable,  and  well  worthy  of  being  constantly 
borne  in  mind,  viz.,  that  the  Christian  character 
comes  not  by  natural  inheritance;  it  cannot  be 
handed  down  from  sire  to  son  like  an  outward  pos 
session  ;  the  change  from  a  state  of  nature  to  i 
state  of  grace  having  to  be  effected  in  every  indi 
vidual,  and  in  every  age,  in  order  to  our  becoming 
members  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church.  But  as  the 
"  Salutation "  will  speedily  be  in  the  hands  of 
Friends,  we  need  not  here  attempt  further  to 
describe  its  contents.  Some  Friends  having  doubts 
respecting  the  document,  both  on  account  of  ' 
not  having  originated  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as 
well  as  of  the  result  of  its  distribution,  it  was 
agreed  to  defer  the  further  consideration  of  it  to 
next  sitting ;  though  to  an  equal,  if  not  to  a  greater 
number,  there  appeared  to  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  adopting  the  "  Saluta- 
tion," and  issuing  it  in  its  own  name.  One  or  two 
individuals  were  afraid  of  its  being  supposed  that 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  by  this  procedure,  would  be 
supposed  to  be  desirous  of  embracing  in  religious 
fellowship,  many  who  had  gone  great  lengths  in 
deism,  even  to  the  denying  of  the  Lord  who  bought 
them.  The  objections  made  to  its  origin,  &c.,  were 
very  happily  answered  by  a  Friend,  who  said,  that 
in  most  instances,  concerns  of  great  importance 
took  their  rise  in  the  mind,  it  might  be,  of  but  one 
Friend,  but  when  communicated  to  others,  were 
speedily  sympathized  in,  and  ultimately  carried 
out.  So  that  while  the  paper  which  had  been 
read  originated  in  what  to  some  seemed  an  unde- 


sirable direction,  yet  this  in  no  way  prevented  i 
becoming  the  work  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  ai 
more  than  if  the  concern  for  the  preparation 
such  a  document  had  taken  its  rise  in  that  met 
ing. 

Another  Friend  observed  that  he  set  a  hi; 
value  upon  the  production,  as  the  testimony 
such  a  body  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London, 
the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  as  professed  1 
Friends ;  and  for  its  affording  a  satisfactory  t( 
whereby  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Friends,  cou 
judge  of  their  claim  to  that  distinctive  appellatic 

In  relation,  moreover,  to  the  Yearly  Meeti 


sanctioning  this  paper,  it  was  shown  by  a  Frie 
to  be  not  without  precedent:  adverting,  amo 
other  instances,  to  that  of  the  well-known  treati 
entitled  "  A  Testimony  to  the  Authority  of  Chr 
in  His  Church,"  &c.,  which  had  a  similar  orig 
The  conclusion  come  to,  however,  was  as  abc 
stated,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  about  sevt 
till  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Large  Committee  then  came  togeth 
agreeably  to  direction,  to  appoint  sub-committ^ 
to  take  charge  of  preparing  replies  to  all  the  ep 
ties  which  had  been  read,  as  well  as  to  prepare 
epistle  to  Baltimore,  and,  if  way  should  open 
it,  one  also  to  Philadelphia. 

Seventh-day  morning,  eleven  o'clock. — 
agreed  on  last  evening,  proceeded  to  read,  1 
second  time,  the  "  Salutation  in  the  Love 
Christ;"  and  great  satisfaction  was  again  expresi 
with  the  document,  though  certain  expressions,  1 
very  few  in  number,  were  disapproved  of;  it  ^ 
therefore  suggested  that  it  should  be  referred, 
revision,  to  the  Committee  on  the  General  Epis- 
with  the  view  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  such  as  t 
felt  uneasy,  but  directing  said  Committee  to 
quaint  the  meeting  with  the  alterations  they  1 
agreed  on.  The  discussion  was  a  protract 
though  not  an  uninteresting  one,  the  chief  d; 
culty  arising,  not  so  much  from  the  statementi 
the  document  itself,  as  from  the  danger  which 
apprehended  likely  to  result,  in  certain  quart 
from  its  circulation,  owing  to  its  title  as  originf 
produced;  and  considering  the  varied  and 
cordant  character  of  those  so  addressed,  s< 
were  unwilling  to  style  them  "  Dear  Friends." 
Friend  here  quoted  the  text,  "  Be  ye  not  unequr 
yoked  together  with  unbelievers,  for  what  fell 
ship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness  ?  ! 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ? 
what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  or  w 
part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel  ? 
what  agreement  hatb  the  temple  of  God  with  idi 
for  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God,"  &c, 
Cor.  vi.  14.) 

After  all,  we  believe  the  prevailing  sense  of 
meeting  was  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  al 
epithet,  but  the  meeting  gave  way  to  the  tw- 
three,  considering  that  the  "  Salutation  "  itself  1 
throughout  sufficient  internal  evidence  of  its  bre 
ing  the  spirit  of  love.  With  regard  also  to 
original  title,  we  believe  the  judgment  of  the  m 
ing  was  more  in  favour  of  retaining  it  as 
brought  in  than  of  having  it  altered.  The  dis 
sion  altogether  seemed,  however,  to  be  condu 
so  much  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  "  Sal 
tion,"  that  the  title  was  slightly  altered,  and 
reads  thus,  "  A  Salutation  in  the  Love  of  Ch 
from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Londo: 
all  who  bear  the  Name  of  Friends."       * 

There  was  next  read  a  recent  epistle  addre 
by  our  Meeting  fur  Sufferings  to  a  similar  me< 
in  Philadelphia.  The  object  of  this  reading  ■ 
was  stated  to  be  with  the  view  of  assisting 
Large  Committee  to  determine  whether  or  nc 
address  an  epistle  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  P 
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delpbia.  In  the  epistle  which  was  read,  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  that  meeting  in  reference  to  the 
other  Yearly  Meetings  in  America,  was  very 
pointedly  adverted  to,  and  great  solicitude  ex- 
pressed on  behalf  of  Friends  in  this  country  for  a 
return  to  former  harmony  and  fellowship.  A  re- 
quest was  also  made  that  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings of  Philadelphia  would  lay  this  epistle  before 
their  Yearly  Meeting  for  perusal  there.  So  far  as 
the  information  possessed  by  one  of  the  corres- 
respondents  went,  this  request  appeared  not  to  have 
been  complied  with.  It  was,  however,  stated  by  a 
Friend  who  had  attended  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  that  the  epistle  had  been  read  as  re- 
quested, which  was  satisfactory. 

After  arranging  for  the  Large  Committee  to 
come  together  at  half-past  four,  and  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  the  General  Epistle  when  the  first-named 
should  break  up,  the  meeting  adjourned  near  three 
o'clock  to  ten  on  Second-day  morning. 

Seventh-day  afternoon. — The  Large  Committee 
assembled  by  direction  at  half-past  four.  The 
only  business  before  it  was  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  send 
an  epistle  to  Philadelphia.  The  Friend  who  had 
spoken  on  this  matter  in  the  Y'^early  Meeting,  again 
stated,  rather  more  minutely  than  in  the  morning, 
what  he  had  witnessed  of  the  proceedings  of  Phil- 
adelphia Yearly  Meeting;  which,  as  already  stated, 
had  agreed  to  suspend  all  epistolary  intercourse 
for  the  present  year ;  and  had  appointed  the  rep- 
resentatives from  its  Quarterly  Meetings  a  com- 
mittee, to  take  into  consideration  what  was  best  to 
be  done  to  restore  harmony  in  the  meeting,  and 
make  report  next  year.  While  there  appeared  to 
have  been  quite  a  strong  feeling  in  that  Yearly 
Meeting  in  favour  of  replying  to  our  last  year's 
epistle,  there  was  an  equally  strong  aversion  to 
correspond  with  the  body  in  Ohio,  having  Benja- 
min Hoyle  for  its  clerk ;  so  that  this  course  of 
writing  replies  to  neither,  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  conalusion  in  which  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  could  unite. 

There  was  but  little  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
committee  upon  the  question  now  before  it,  the  pre- 
dominating judgment  being  in  favour  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  sending  no  epistle,  at  least  this  year. 
This  conclusion  was  accordingly  minuted  ;  but  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  appoint  a  few  Friends  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  a  future  sitting  of  the  com- 
mittee, such  a  minute  as  might  be  suitable  to  send 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  intimating  this  conclusion ; 
as  well  as  adapted  for  entering  on  the  records  of 
that  meeting,  and  for  transmission,  if  thought 
needful,  to  Philadelphia  Yeai-ly  Meeting.  The 
committee  then  adjourned  to  such  time  as  the 
Yearly  Meeting  should  appoint.  Thereafter,  the 
Committee  on  the  General  Epistle  had  a  sitting. 

Second-day  morning^  Hth  Month25th,  ten  o'clock. 
— In  answer  to  the  inquiry  at  the  sitting  on  Seventh- 
day  forenoon,  and  usual  at  this  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, whether  the  representatives  had  been  charged 
with  any  propositions,  it  appeared  that  Durham 
Quarterly  Meeting  had  sent  one,  and  Gloucester 
and  Wilts  another.  The  former  was  read  on 
Seventh-day,  near  the  close  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  consideration  of  it  postponed  till  to-day,  when 
it  was  again  read.  The  proposition  stated,  that 
Durham  Quarterly  Meeting  having  had  under 
serious  consideration,  the  evils  arising  from  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  it  had  agreed  to  propose  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  issuing  of  some  advice, 
encouraging  Friends  to  the  exercise  of  a  cheerful 
self-denial  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these  liquors, 
and  more  urgently  dissuading  from  being  concerned 
in  their  manufacture  and  sale. 

The  discussion  which  ensued  engaged  the  entire 
* 
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sitting,  and  was  conducted  in  a  very  brotherly, 
condescending  and  forbearing  spirit.  One  of  the 
representatives  from  Durham  supported  the  pro- 
position, very  calmly  and  judiciously.  As  may  be 
inferred  from  the  time  the  discussion  lasted,  a  great 
number  expressed  their  sentiments,  some  in  favour 
of  the  proposition,  and  some  on  the  other  side. 
The  proposition  was  most  effectively  supported  by 
several  prominent  advocates  of  the  temperance  re- 
formation, as  well  as  by  some  who  are  less  known. 
These,  and  many  others,  advocated  the  issuing  of 
advice  upon  the  subject,  or  an  alteration  of  the 
minute  in  the  Book  of  Kules^  by  substituting 
"  alcoholic  liquors,"  for  "  distilled  spirits,"  the  dis- 
use of  which  is  all  that  the  said  minute  of  1835 
recommends. 

The  friends  of  Durham  Quarterly  Meeting  were 
supposed  to  have  had  in  view  tte  issuing  of  an- 
other minute,  or  that  the  foregoing  should  be  made 
to  embrace  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  which, 
however,  was  opposed  by  a  great  number  ;  not 
because  they  disapproved  of  the  object,  but  because 
they  were  afraid  that  increased  legislation,  which 
a  minute  of  advice  coHventionally  amounted  to., 
would  impede,  rather  than  advancs  what  the  pro- 
position had  in  view.  The  temperance  reforma- 
tion, it  was  urged,  was  satisfactorily  making  its  way 
throughout  the  Society,  and  hence  there  was  no 
need  for  further  advice. 

*  *  The  meeting  was  evidently  pretty  equally 
divided  on  the  question ;  a  sort  of  middle  course 
was  therefore  suggested,  and  ultimately  minuted  ; 
and  that  was  to  have  a  paragraph  in  the  General 
Epistle,  expressive  of  the  meeting's  sympathy  with 
the  temperance  reformation,  and  of  its  desire  to 
encourage  those  engaged,  from  motives  of  Chris- 
tian love,  in  promoting  it.  Having  sat  about  four 
hours,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Second-day  afternoon,  four  o'clock. — The  first 
business  at  this  sitting  was  to  read  the  other  pro- 
position already  alluded  to,  viz.,  that  from  Glou- 
cester and  Wilts  Quarterly  Meeting,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  one  from  Durham,  had  also  been 
read  at  the  close  of  a  previous  sitting.  The  object 
of  this  proposition  was  to  have  an  alteration  in  the 
rules  of  the  Society  in  relation  to  marriage,  by 
rescinding  the  twelfth  rule  which  prohibits  the 
marriage  of  first  cousins. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  took  up  nearly  as 
much  time  as  the  other  proposition.  One  of  the 
representatives  from  Gloucester  and  Wilts  spoke 
first,  and  rather  briefly,  in  support  of  the  measure ; 
he  was  followed,  at  great  length,  by  another  of  the 
representatives  from  the  same  quarter,  also  in 
favour  of  rule  twelfth  being  relaxed.  He  went 
into  a  long  and  elaborate  statement  to  show  the 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  existing  enactment  of 
the  discipline ;  attempting  to  prove  that  the  early 
minutes  and  advices  had  been  framed  under  mis- 
take in  regard  to  the  law  of  the  land,  which  had 
been  confounded  with  the  canon  law  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  With  this  intent  he  produced 
and  read  an  epistle,  signed  by  George  Fox,  and  a 
few  other  of  his  contemporaries.  He  went  also 
into  an  argument,  upon  the  absence  of  all  warrant 
in  the  Old  Testament,  for  any  such  prohibition  as 
our  discipline  enforced  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of 
first  cousins. 

A  very  general  expression  of  sentiment  followed, 
great  numbers  approving  of  the  proposition  ;  some 
of  them  coinciding  with  the  opinion  of  the  second 
representative,  alluded  to  above,  that  Scripture 
gave  no  authority  for  legislating  in  the  direction 
complained  of;  and  as  these  marriages  were  not 
forbidden  by  the  civil  law,  it  was  held  to  be  an 
infringement  of  our  civil  rights  for  the  discipline  of 
our  Society  to  prohibit  them. 


The  rescinding  of  the  rule  referred  to  was  not 
advocated  by  any  of  those  pleading  for  an  altera- 
tion in  practice,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  such 
unions,  which  almost  all  thought  most  undesirable 
— though  the  said  representative  instanced  the  case 
of  our  "  beloved  queen  "  as  a  set-off  to  what  has 
often  been  advanced  against  a  connection  so  "  near 
of  kin  " — but  chiefly,  because  our  rules  ought  to 
have  a  Scripture  basis,  which,  in  this  instance,  was 
denied  them. 

Reply,  at  considerable  length,  was  given  by  a 
Friend  to  the  foregoing  sentiments,  showing  that 
the  marrijige  of  first  cousins  had  been  held  unlaw- 
ful by  the  church  for  the  first  five  or  six  centuries ; 
but  the  observations  which  were  made  by  a  subse- 
cpent  speaker,  were  those  which  appeared  to  pro- 
duce the  most  impression  upon  the  meeting,  as  was 
evinced  by  many  expressions  of  concurrence  with 
his  views.  He  was  satisfied  that  it  was  under  the 
direction  of  best  wisdom,  that  our  early  Friends 
had  been  led  to  include  ^^ first  cousins "  among 
those  intended  to  be  described  by  Moses  as  "  near 
of  kin;"  and  he  earnestly  deprecated  the  proposed 
rescinding  of  the  Society's  rule  in  the  case. 

As  an  argument  against  the  rule  in  question,  the 
discordant  practice  of  different  Monthly  Meetings 
was  also  adduced  ;  while  some  attempted  to  show, 
that  disowntoent  was  not  an  imperative  step  by 
meetings  in  such  cases. 

In  reference  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  other  pro- 
position, a  middle  course  was  also  concluded  on, 
viz.,  to  defer  the  further  consideration  of  it  till  next 
year. 

Some  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  next  read,  in  relation  to  a  matter  which  had 
been  referred  to  that  body  last  year — the  prepara- 
tion of  an  addition  to  the  "  General  Advices  "  on 
the  subject  of  marriage ;  also  of  a  minute  on  the 
same  subject  for  transmission  to  Quarterly  and 
other  meetings. 

A  number  of  Friends  deprecated  any  lengthen- 
ing of  the  "  General  Advices,"  the  force  and  beauty 
of  which  greatly  consisted  in  their  sententious 
brevity  and  universal  application. 

The  probability  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Rules 
of  Discipline  being  soon  required,  it  was  thought 
the  contemplated  addition  might  be,  till  then 
postponed ;  the  meeting  therefore  agreed  to  refer 
the  two  documents  to  a  committee  in  order  to  the 
preparation  of  a  suitable  minute,  embracing,  as  far 
as  might  be,  the  substance  of  both.  A  few  Friends 
were  therefore  named  for  this  object,  which  was 
considered  a  preferable  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
difliculty,  rather  than  sending  it  to  the  Committee 
of  Representatives. 

The  report  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
audit  the  Society's  Accounts  was  next  read,  to- 
gether with  a  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments. It  was  remitted  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings to  print  and  circulate  these  documents  as 
usual ;  and  a  collection,  equal  in  amount  to  that  of 
last  year,  in  aid  of  the  National  Stock,  was  or- 
dered to  be  made  in  the  several  Quarterly  and 
General  Meetings.  *  *  Adjourned  near  eight 
o'clock. 

Third-day  morning,  ten  dclock. — Fully  an 
hour  elapsed  after  the  meeting  gathered  this  morn- 
ing, before  the  business  could  be  entered  upon, 
from  so  many  Friends  being  engaged  in  the  minis- 
try, and  otherwise  relieving  their  minds  on  a  va- 
riety of  topics. 

A  minute  from  the  adjourned  General  Meeting 
of  Ackworth  School  was  thereafter  read,  intro- 
ducing the  annual  report  of  that  institution,  from 
which  it  appeared  that,  although  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions, legacies,  and  donations,  had  been  much 
as  usual  in  amount,  yet  the  expenditure  had  ex- 
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ceeded  the  income  by  upwards  of  £400.  This 
deficiency  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways ; — the 
Farm  had  been  less  productive  than  ordinary, 
owing  to  an  epidemic  among  cattle.  The  price 
of  provisions  had  also  been  very  high,  while  the 
amount  received  on  the  children's  account  had 
somewhat  fallen  off.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  that 
a  liberal  subscription  should  be  made  in  the  differ- 
ent Quarterly  Meetings,  which  were  also  directed 
to  appoint  representatives  to  attend  the  General 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  Ackworth  on  the  1st  of  7  th 
Month  next.  The  state  of  the  finances  occasioned 
protracted  remark,  and  many  suggestions  were 
made  with  the  view  of  remedying  their  undesirable 
position  ;  among  other  ways,  the  propriety  of  such 
parents  as  are  of  ability  paying  the  average  cost, 
was  strongly  urged,  together  with  advancing  the 
charge,  especially  on  the  terms  for  the  first  class, 
£25  instead  of  £21,  as  at  present,  being  proposed. 
Though  the  minute  from  the  adjourned  General 
Meeting  submitted  this  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  obtained,  in  conse- 
quence, no  small  share  of  deliberation,  it  was  ulti- 
mately referred  to  the  School  Committees  to  accede 
or  not,  as  they  thought  proper,  to  the  suggestions 
which  had  been  thrown  out. 

At  last  Yearly  Meeting,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
reference  to  our  report,  the  Yearly  Meeting  intrusted 
the  General  Meeting  of  Ackworth  School  with  the 
preparation  of  an  address  to  parents  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  early  training  and  scriptural  instruction 
of  children,  previous  to  their  being  sent  to  our 
public  schools ;  a  draft  of  which  was  now  produced 
and  read.  One  or  two  slight  alterations  were 
proposed,  but  not  agreed  on ;  and  the  document, 
after  the  expression  of  much  satisfaction  with  its 
contents,  was  adopted,  and  agreed  to  be  printed, 
to  be  circulated  among  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, and  among  those  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education. 

Condensed  reports  of  the  other  schools,  under 
the  care  of  Friends,  were  also  read,  and  were 
minuted  as  satisfactory.  As  all  these  reports  are 
already,  or  to  be  printed,  we  need  not  detail  their 
contents.  The  low  average  cost  of  Brookfield 
Agricultural  School,  in  Ireland,  excited  some  re- 
mark, it  being  little  more  than  half  that  of  Ack- 
worth and  a  number  of  other  schools. 

After  the  school  reports  had  all  been  gone 
through,  two  Friends,  connected  with  educational 
establishments,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  our 
various  schools  were  never  in  a  more  satisfactory 
condition  than  they  now  are,  while  the  number  of 
children  under  tuition  in  them,  is  greater  than  at 
any  former  period.  A  Friend,  who  is  a  trustee 
of  the  institution,  gave  also  some  interesting  and 
satisfactory  information  respecting  the  "  Flounders 
Institute,"  stating  the  kind  of  education  imparted 
there,  and  that  almost  entirely  gratuitous;  and, 
further,  that  the  four  trustees,  Joseph  Rowntree, 
Joseph  Pease,  James  Backhouse,  and  John  Pease, 
were  each  open  to  receive  applications  for  admis- 
sion, from  those  desirous  of  becoming  teachers,  in 
commendation  of  which  office,  a  Friend,  who  is  a 
teacher,  had  previously  spoken  very  forcibly.  Ad- 
journed at  two  o'clock. 

Third-day  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock.  *  * 
The  minute  of  last  Yearly  Meeting  was  next  read, 
in  reference  to  the  proposition  which  had  been  then 
submitted  to  it  by  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  re- 
lation to  marriage ;  by  which  minute,  the  iurther 
consideration  of  the  subject  was  postponed  to  the 
meeting  this  year.  It  was  almost  immediately 
concluded,  to  confide  such  renewed  consideration 
of  it  to  the  Large  Committee. 

Proceeded  with  reading  the  Reports  from  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  in  connection  with  the  over- 


sight of  our  youthful  members,  and  others  in  pro- 
fession with  Friends.  With  some  five  or  six  ex- 
ceptions, in  which  a  merely  verbal  report  was  made, 
there  were  written  or  printed  statements  of  the 
proceedings  from  the  different  Quarterly  Meetings, 
in  furtherance  of  the  Yearly  Bleeting's  concern  in 
this  matter.  Some  of  these  documents  were  of 
very  considerable  length,  and  in  many  respects  in- 
teresting and  satisfactory ;  although,  if  time  had 
been  taken  to  discuss  them,  it  would  have  been 
manifest  that  they  were  not  all  alike  acceptable. 

When  the  reading  was  finished,  a  Friend  sub- 
mitted a  proposition  for  the  disposal  of  the  reports, 
and  the  subject  to  which  they  referred — which  was 
for  the  Quarterly  Meetings  to  depute  representa- 
tives to  a  conference  to  be  held  in  London,  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  reports  might  be  compared  and 
digested,  with  a  view  to  some  future  united,  and  it 
might  be,  uniform  action.  This  view,  however,  was 
not  favourably  entertained;  but  it  was  thought 
best  to  minute  the  reception  of  the  documents, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  with  the  expression  of 
the  interest  and  satisfaction  which  the  meeting  had 
felt,  in  the  manifestation  of  so  much  care  and  soli- 
citude on  the  part  of  Friends,  in  their  various 
localities,  on  behalf  of  the  youthful  members  of 
our  Body,  and  of  those  professing  with  us,  but  not 
in  membership,  and  earnestly  commending  the 
subject  to  the  continued  attention  of  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings. 

The  Friends  appointed  yesterday,  presented  a 
paragraph,  which  they  had  prepared  on  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance,  suitable  for  insertion  in  the 
General  Epistle,  which  paragraph  was  read,  and, 
with  little  dissent,  approved.  Its  import  having 
been  already  stated,  we  need  not  further  advert  to 
it  here. 

On  account  of  the  meetings  for  worship  to- 
morrow morning,  adjourned  to  four  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

The  Large  Committee  came  together  imme- 
diately on  the  rising  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  or- 
der to  take  into  renewed  consideration  the  pro- 
position from  York  Quarterly  Bleeting  in  regard  to 
marriage,  which  had  been  left  over  for  this  purpose 
last  year. 

Assuming  that  the  great  majority  of  our  readers 
were  neither  present  last  year  nor  this  ,we  may  state 
as  concisely  as  possible,  for  their  information,  that 
the  proposition  in  question  is  twofold  :  its  object 
being  to  obtain  permission  for  the  solemnization  of 
marriages,  after  the  manner  of  Friends,  in  our 
meetings,  in  cases  where  only  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  is  a  member  of  our  Society ;  as  also 
marriages  in  eases  where  neitlier  of  the  contracting 
parties  is  in  membership,  provided  such,  in  both 
instances,  make  profession  with  the  Society  ;  and 
on  whom  the  being  so  married,  is  not  to  confer  any 
rights  of  membership. 

A  representative  from  York  Quarterly  Meeting 
again  went  over  much  the  same  ground  as  formerly, 
in  support  of  the  proposition  ;  and  another  repre- 
sentative, likewise,  against  it.  But  as  the  delivery 
of  their  sentiments  occupied  as  long  a  time  as  the 
committee  could  then  devote  to  the  question,  it  was 
agreed  to  defer  the  further  discussion  of  it  to  a 
subsequent  opportunity,  which  the  Yearly  Meeting 
should  name. 

Fmirth-day  afternoon,  four  dclock.  —  The 
committee  appointed  produced  the  draft  of  a 
minute  of  advice  on  the  subject  of  marriage, 
which  was  read  and  agreed  to.  It  is  to  be 
printed  and  circulated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Read  a  minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in 
reference  to  the  propriety  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
now  recognizing  the  Meetings  for  Discipline  at 
iVdelaide  and  Hobart  Town.     While  satisfactory 


reasons  were  assigned  for  the  proposed  recognition, 
as  regards  the  meetings  in  these  places,  it  was  ob- 
jected to  by  a  Friend,  who  had  been  in  Australia, 
and  some  others,  on  the  ground  of  the  confusion 
which  would  thereby  necessarily  be  created  by  so 
partial  a  measure;  there  being  other  similar  meet- 
ings in  South  Australia,  which,  as  was  demon- 
strated, would  be  injuriously  affected,  unless  they 
were  also  included  in  this  recognition. 

After  considerable  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  it  again  to  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings,  to  correspond  with  all  the  four 
Disciplinary  Meetings  in  that  hemisphere,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  their  judgment  in  the  case,  and 
encouraging  to  report  the  result  next  year. 

The  circumstances  of  Friends  at  Melbourne,  in 
reference  to  their  want  of  meeting-house  accommo- 
dation, were  brought  under  notice ;  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  sum  of  £1600  would  be  required 
to  enable  them  to  provide  themselves  suitably  in 
this  way,  £600  of  which  they  were  ready  to  pro- 
vide ;  and  now  that  the  sum  required  was  explicitly 
stated — a  point  previously  neglected  in  this  and 
some  other  cases — the  hope  was  expressed,  that 
the  liberality  of  Friends  in  this  country  would  be 
adequate  to  the  occasion ;  it  being  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  Friends  in  the  colonies  had  made  no 
claim  for  what  they  had  expended  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  who  are  members  of  Monthly  Meetings 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Intimation  was  given  that  subscription  papers 
for  the  above,  and  other  objects,  were  laid  upon  the 
table  in  the  clerk's  office.  Adjourned  about  half- 
past  six  o'clock. 

The  Large  Committee  being  directed  then  to  re- 
assemble, which  it  did,  and  proceeded  with  the 
further  discussion  of  the  proposition  from  York 
Quarterly  Meeting.  After  spending  about  two 
hours  in  listening  to  very  conflicting  opinions, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  was,  to  recommend  the  subject  by  minute 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  another  year.  That  there  was  quite  a 
preponderance  of  expression  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
position being  adopted,  was  evident,  and  admitted ; 
but  it  was  considered  there  was  not  suf&cient  unani- 
mity to  justify  the  Committee  to  take  any  other 
course ;  for  while  one  party  made  it  abundantly 
plain,  that  the  present  rule  of  our  discipline  had 
an  injurious  operation  in  a  variety  of  ways,  it  was 
argued  by  others  that  what  the  proposition  pro- 
vided was  not  a  right  nor  an  adequate  remedy. 
Those  who  were  anxious  for  the  carrying  forward 
of  the  proposition,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  their 
cause  had  made  decided  progress  in  the  course  of 
the  year ;  while  the  conviction  was  expressed,  that 
the  discussion  which  the  subject  has  now  under- 
gone, will  have  a  very  material  tendency  to  make 
disownments  for  marriages,  in  a  manner  contrary 

our  rules,  less  frequent  than  they  have  been, 
especially  when  without  priestly  intervention,  and 
consequently,  there  will  not  be  that  undesirable 
discrepancy  in  the  action  of  Monthly  Meetings, 
which  a  gradually  increasing  difference  of  opinion 
upon  this  question  among  them,  has  recently  pro- 
duced. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  distinctly  borne  in 
mind,  tliat  neitlier  on  the  part  of  tlie  Large  Com- 
mittee, nor  on  that  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  when 

'  equently  the  report  of  tfie  said  committee  was 
presented,  was  any  opinimi  expressed  in  regard  to 
tlie  disciplinary  proceedings  (^Monthly  Meetings, 

cases  of  marriage  celebrated  in  a  manner  co?i- 
trary  to  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

Fifth-day  morning,  ten  o'clock. — Read  minutes 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  including  report  of 
its  committee  entrusted  with  corresponding  with    ( 
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Friends  in  foreign  jparts.  The  cliicf  point  calling 
for  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  was  the  proposal 
of  that  committee  to  take  some  action  in  the  way 
of  a  closer  connection  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  with 
Friends  in  Norway.  Some  very  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  them  was  read,  from  a  commu 
nication  of  Joseph  Buckley  to  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  on  his  return  from  the  religious  visit 
which  he  paid  last  summer  to  Friends  of  that 
country.  Others  who  had  been  there,  or  were 
acquainted  with  them  through  a  different  channel 
expressed  the  favourable  opinion  which  they  enter 
tained  for  those  professing  with  our  Society  in  that 
country.  It  was,  however,  proposed  that  th( 
Yearly  Meeting  was  not  prepared  to  do  more  at 
present  than  refer  the  matter  again  to  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings ;  encouraging  them  to  continue  their 
correspondence  for  another  year  with  these  friendly 
people,  in  the  persuasion  that  as  they  had  hitherto 
been  so  rightly  led  and  guided  without  interference 
on  our  part,  it  was  safer  to  leave  them  a  little 
longer,  at  least,  without  the  proffered  connection. 
It  was  hoped,  however,  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant,  when  the  contemplated  recognition  might 
be  advantageously  consummated. 

The  number  of  meetings  for  worship,  now  held 
by  Friends  in  Norway,  was  stated  to  be  thirteen, 
and  those  attending  them  amount  to  between  300 
and  400.  A  member  of  Stavangcr  Meeting,  of 
the  name  of  Ileier  Reierson,  was  introduced,  and 
attended  several  of  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

We  also  gathered  that  another  member  of  our 
Society  in  Norway  is  now  a  prisoner  for  refusing  to 
bear  arms;  on  his  behalf  the  afore-mentioned 
Reier  Reierson  had  recently  had  an  interview  with 


was  very  cour- 


the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
teously  received. 

The  report  from  the  Co^imittee  on  Epistles,  on 
the  proposition  from  York  Quarterly  Jleeting,  was 
next  read,  recommending,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  favourable  consideration  of  that  propo- 
sition by  the  Y'early  Meeting,  on  its  assembling 
next  year ;  and  a  minute  to  this  effect  was  accord- 
ingly made. 

On  this,  as  well  as  a  previous  occasion,  when 
the  subject  of  marriage  was  under  notice,  several 
Friends  specially  directed  attention  to  the  fact,  of 
there  being  so  large  a  number  of  our  members 
married  ;  owing,  it  was  believed,  to  many  having 
unduly  postponed  the  forming  of  a  matrimonial 
connection,  becau.se  probably  not  in  circumstances 
to  begin  housekeeping  in  so  high  a  style  as  that  of 
their  parents.  Such  a  state  of  matters  was  pro- 
nounced a  very  undesirable  one,  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  usefulness 
of  individuals. 

Another  minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferin^ 
was  brought  forward,  accompanied  by  an  address 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  professing  Christians 
their  intercourse  with  uncivilized  nations.  Much 
unity  was  expressed  with  the  excellent  sentiments 
which  the  document  inculcated,  but  its  adaptation 
to  ihe  purpose  was  held  to  be  very  doubtful.  The 
imeeting,  therefore,  concluded  to  commit  it  verbally 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  leaving  that  meet- 
ing the  discretion  to  deal  with  it  as  may  be  thought 
ibest. 

Next  camcthe  Report  of  the  Conference  upon 
the  Constitution  and  Duties  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  containing  a  series  of  suggestions,  seven 
in  number,  intended  to  enlarge  the  constituency 
and  promote  the  efficiency  of  that  Meeting.  These 
liuggestions  or  propositions,  after  some  deliberation 
iind   sliifht   amendment,    were    accepted;    and   a 


Adjourned  at  two 


(iniall  committee  iras  intrusted  with  the 


preparing 


>f  them  for  the  press,  with  a  view  to  their  being 


circulated  in  the  usual  way. 
o'clock. 

Fifth-day  afiernocm,  four  o'clock. — The  busi- 
ness of  the  sitting  was  of  a  more  varied  character 
than  some  of  the  preceding.  There  was  first  read 
a  minute  of  last  Yearly  Meeting  in  reference  to 
Kent  Quarterly  Meeting,  together  with  a  report 
from  the  committee  appointed  to  assist  that  meet- 
ing, stating  their  having  three  times  attended  it, 
and  that  they  were  willing  to  continue  on  the  ap- 
pointment. The  report  was  deemed  very  satis- 
factory, and  the  committee  were  continued  accord- 
ingly- 

Certain  selected  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  were  afterwards  read,  embracing  a  re- 
port relative  to  the  Negro  and  Aborigines  Fund, 
the  amount  collected  since  last  Yearly  Meeting 
exceeding  £2200.  The  expenditure  had  extended 
to  about  £500,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £1 900, 
with  the  prospect  of  additional  subscriptions  to  be 
received. 

The  foregoing  minutes  also  embraced  the  report 
of  the  Book  and  Printing  Committee,  detailing 
transactions  of  the  past  year  in  this  direction. 

The  Committee  on  the  General  Epistle,  which 
had  been  intrusted  with  the  revision  of  the  docu 
ment,  entitled  "  A  Salutation  in  the  Love  of  Christ,' 
&c.,  having  attended  to  their  appointment,  ; 
member  of  it  proceeded  to  specify  the  alterations 
which  had  appeared  desirable  to  the  committee. 
In  the  title,  the  word  "  Address"  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  "  Salutation,"  together  with  a  few  other 
alterations,  for  the  most  part  merely  verbal ;  but 
the  danger  of  opening  up  a  discussion,  on  points 
already  settled,  becoming  apparent,  it  was  thought 
best  to  leave  so  trivial  a  matter,  as  the  mere 
change  of  one  word  for  another  of  similar  import, 
to  the  decision  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  ;  who 
were  authorized  to  print,  and  circulate  the  address 
among  those  for  whom  it  was  designed. 
*  *  Adjourned  at  half  past  six. 
The  Large  Committee  soon  after  met,  for  the 
purpose  of  judging  of  the  epistles  prepared  in  reply 
to  those  received  from  Friends  in  Ireland,  and  on 
the  continent  of  America. 

Sixth-day  morning.,  eleven  o'clock. — A  conside- 
rable part  of  this  sitting  was  occupied  chiefly  by 
Friends  in  the  ministry,  and  by  some  others,  all 
previous  to  the  regular  business.  *  #  ^ 
_  In  this  interval,  the  state  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, as  this  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  answers 
to  the  queries,  came  unexpectedly,  but,  it  is  hoped, 
not  unprofitably,  again  under  review.  It  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  that  when  this  subject  was 
specially  before  the  meeting,  an  expectation  was 
held  out  of  an  opportunity  being  afibrded,  proba- 
bly in  the  Large  Committee,  for  a  free  expression 
of  sentiment  upon  the  latter  clause  of  the  fourth 
query.  It  was  subsequently  found,  however,  that 
in  order  to  get  through  the  business  this  evening, 
the  opportunity  anticipated  for  this  purpose  could 
not  be  obtained  this  year.  It  was  in  allusion  to 
this  disappointment  which  led  a  Friend  to  remark, 
that  while  so  much  consideration  had  been  claimed, 
and  it  might  be  rightly,  for  what  might  be  termed 
our  foreign  policy,  he  thought  it  of  more  impor- 
tance that  the  interests  of  our  Society  at  home 
should  receive  an  equal,  if  not  a  larger  share  of 
attention.  For  although,  as  had  been  remarked, 
the  Friend  who  took  the  lead  in  the  anticipated 
conference  was  absent,  yet  there  were  many  others 
here  who  knew  what  were  his  views,  and  sympa- 
thized, like  him,  with  that  large  and  growing  por- 
tion of  our  younger  members  who,  with  the  in- 
creased light  of  the  present  day,  felt  the  require- 
ments of  our  discipline  to  bo  an  infringement  of 
their  Christian  liberty ;  because  of  what  appeared 


to  them,  the  erroneous  acceptation  of  the  words  in 
the  query  referred  to,  whereby  plaiuiiess,  or  sini- 
plicity  of  apparel,  was  mistaken  for  pccidiarity. 

Another  Friend  followed,  who,  while  he  was  not 
averse  to  such  an  interchange  of  opinion  as  that 
which  a  previous  speaker  thought  so  desirable, 
turned  his  observations  in  another  direction  ;  and, 
if  we  understood  him  aright,  alluded  to  the  influ- 
ence which  the  worldly  position  of  Friends  exerted 
in  respect  to  our  growth  in  grace.  In  looking  at 
the  past  history  and  present  state  of  our  religious 
Society,  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  material  change 
of  position  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  Friends 
generally,  compared  with  that  occupied  by  our 
early  Friends,  among  whom,  as  was  said  of  the 
primitive  believers,  "Not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  were 
called  ;"  but  of  late  years  there  had  been  not  a 
few  who  had  amassed,  and  were  in  course  of  amass- 
ing, to  themselves  great  wealth ;  this,  united  with 
the  support  which  many  of  them  gave  to  the  bene- 
volent undertakings  of  the  age,  procured  them  the 
applause  of  the  world,  which  was  by  no  means  a 
favourable  soil  for  either  the  preservation  or  growth 
of  our  peculiar  religious  profession,  <S:c. 

The  Report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Duties  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was 
again  brought  in,  as  revised  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  attend  to  that  service.  The  document, 
with  some  slight  alterations,  was  accepted  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  for  printing  and  distribu- 
tion. This  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  the 
epistles  addressed  to  Friends  in  Ireland  and  Ame- 
rica. The  Large  Committee  having,  as  already 
stated,  decided  that  no  epistle  should  be  sent  to 
Philadelphia,  now  presented  a  minute  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  meeting,  and  suitable  for  transmission 
to  the  correspondents  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  along 
with  the  other  documents  usually  sent  at  this  time 
which  minute,  the  meeting  agreed  to  adopt. 

The  document,  entitled  "  A  Salutation  in  the 
Love  of  Christ,"  &c.,  not  being  referred  to  in  all 
the  epistles  to  the  American  Yearly  Meetings,  a 
paragraph  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  to  accom- 
pany that  paper. 

In  the  epistle  to  Ohio,  there  is  an  expression  of 
satisfaction  at  learning  that  no  disciplinary  action 
had  been  taken  in  that  Yearly  Meeting,  against 
the  other  body  of  Friends,  represented  by  Benja- 
min Hoyle ;  and  those  with  whom  we  are  in  cor- 
respondence, are  addsed  to  cherish  such  a  disposi- 
tion, and  to  pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct,  as  would 
tend  todraw  towards  them  those  with  whom  they  had 
so  long  formerly  been  in  connexion  and  fellowship. 
*  *  An  adjournment  took  place  till  five  o'clock ; 
the  Committee  on  Epistles  being  to  meet  in  the 
interim,  to  dispose  of  the  General  Epistle. 

Sixth-day  eventing,  five  o'clock. — The  business 
of  this  sitting  was  confined  to  the  reading  of  the 
General  Epistle;  one  ministering  Friend  preced- 
ing, and  another  following  it,  with  some  impressive 
observations.  The  Epistle  being  approved  of,  its 
adoption  was  minuted,  together  with  the  expres- 
sion of  thankfulness  for  the  loving-kindness  and 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  which  had  been  extended  to 
the  meeting  from  one  season  to  another,  and  for 
the  help  graciously  afforded  in  conducting  the  bu- 
siness which  had  come  before  it  at  this  time  ;  the 
clerk  verbally  adding  this  apostolic  language, 
"  Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from 
the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  establish,  strengthen,  settle  you,  in  every 
good  word  and  work ;  to  whom  be  glory  forever 
and  ever.     Amen." 

After  a  pause  of  much  solemnity,  the  meeting 
separated. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


MEETING  OF  MINISTERS  AND  ELDERS. 

At  the  concluding  meeting  of  this  body,  after  a 
satisfactory  report  from  the  Committee  of  Elders, 
respecting  the  meetings  for  worship,  held  in  and 
about  London  during  the  course  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  much  suitable  counsel  was  imparted  in  the 
flowing  of  brotherly  love  and  concord,  on  the  na- 
ture of  true  gospel  ministry ;  and  also  the  duty  of 
elders  in  relation  to  the  giving  of  advice  where 
needful. 

A  certificate,  sympathizing  with  our  dear  friend, 
Robert  Lindsey,  in  respect  to  the  arduous  service 
which  he  has  in  prospect,  and  commending  him  to 
the  kind  attention  of  Friends,  and  others  not  in  re- 
ligious profession  with  us,  was  produced  and  care- 
fully revised.  The  alterations  were  few,  and  it  was 
issued  in  the  fresh  feeling  of  unity  with  the  con- 
cern. Although  the  meeting  sat  nearly  three  hours,  it 
was  considered  a  favoured  time,  no  restriction  in  the 
exercise  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  freedom,  as  re- 
gards religious  service,  being  felt,  whilst  the  right 
bounds  of  this  freedom  appeared  to  be  carefully 
observed.    A  suitable  minute  closed  the  proceed- 


SUMMART  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— Liverpool  dates  to  Sixth  mo.  20th. 
An  influential  meeting  had  been  held  in  Liverpool,  in 
aid  of  the  movement  for  an  increased  supply  of  cotton. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  that  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  afford  ample  resources  for  the  production 
of  cotton,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  British  nation 
to  aid  the  measures  by  which  its  growth  may  be  estab- 
lished and  extended. 

The  London  Times  advocates  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Cuba,  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  checking  the 
African  slave  trade. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  engaged  in  consider- 
ing the  Jews'  Oath  and  Disabilities  bill.  It  had  met  with 
strong  opposition,  but  was  expected  to  pass. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  running  the  Cana- 
dian line  of  steamers,  between  Liverpool  and  Quebec, 
weekly  instead  of  every  two  weeks  as  heretofore.  A 
contract  was  also  to  be  immediately  entered  into  for 
building  new  and  more  powerful  steamers. 

The  Birkenhead  half  of  the  Telegraphic  cable  has  been 
completed,  and  found  to  be  perfect,  after  the  requisite 
tests. 

The  firm  of  Evans,  House  &  Co.,  London  and  Austra- 
lian shippers,  has  failed.     Liabilities,  £200,000. 

The  warehouses  of  Pickford  &  Co.  had  been  destroy- 
ed by  fire.  A  great  quantity  of  corn  was  consumed  in 
them  ;  total  loss,  about  £250,000. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady,  and  prices 
nearly  unchanged.  Breadstuffs  were  in  more  demand  ; 
flour,  at  an  advance  of  6d.  a  Is.,  and  wheat,  2d. ;  corn 
unchanged. 

The  London  money  market  was  easier.  The  Bank 
rate  of  interest  had  been  reduced  to  six  per  cent.  Con- 
sols, 93J.  ■ 

FRANCE.— The  official  reports  for  1856  show  a  great 
increase  in  the  imports  and  exports.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Emperors  of  France  and  Russia  would  meet  next 
month,  in  Germany.  The  crops  of  every  kind  in  France 
are  good,  except  the  vine. 

SWEDEN. — The  report  that  the  King  was  about  to 
abdicate  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  is  incorrect.  By 
the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  intends  to  withdraw 
temporarily  from  the  cares  of  public  business,  and  go  to 
some  place  in  Norway,  for  sea  bathing.  The  Prince 
Eoyal  will  supply  his  place,  during  the  King's  absence. 
ITALY. — During  the  performance  of  a  piece,  called 
"  The  Capture  of  the  Malakoff,"  in  the  theatre  of  Leg- 
horn, the  fireworks  ignited  the  scenery,  and  the  flames 
spread  with  great  rapidity,  causing  a  panic  in  which  43 
persons  were  killed,  and  134  wounded.  The  Pope  was 
on  a  tour  through  part  of  Italy.  On  the  10th,  says  a 
Bologna  paper,  "  Pius  IX.  crowned  the  image  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  on  Mount  della  Guardia,  so  dear  to  the 
Bolognese." 

SWITZERLAND. — A  sad  catastrophe  had  occurred 
at  the  Haueustein  tunnel,  in  consequence  of  the  wood 
work  of  a  shaft  taking  fire,  which  filled  the  tunnel  with 
noxious  vapours,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  workmen. 
About  seventy  men  had  lost  their  lives  by  suffocation. 
The  National  Council  has  unanimously  ratified  the  Neuf- 
chatel  Treaty. 

RUSSIA. — A  treaty  of  commerce  between  Russia  and 


France  has  been  signed.  Trade  was  very  dull  in  St. 
Petersburg,  with  few  foreign  orders  for  grain.  The  Em- 
peror and  Empress  were  to  embark  at  Cronstadt  on  the 
23d  of  Sixth  month,  for  a  tour  in  Germany,  and  to  have, 
it  was  reported,  an  interview  with  the  French  Emperor 
atWildbald. 

AUSTRIA. — Austria  was  making  further  concessions 
to  the  Hungarians.  Rumours  were  rife  of  a  conference 
of  the  Potentates  of  the  Italian  States.  The  Pope  of 
Rome,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
others,  it  was  said,  would  be  present  at  it. 

SAXONY. — The  whole  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  most 
of  the  German  Principalhties  were  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake on  the  'rth  ult.  Great  consternation  was  caused 
among  the  people,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  serious  damage  occasioned  by  the  event. 

PRUSSIA. — The  police  at  Berlin  is  understood  to  have 
obtained  a  clue  to  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  among  the 
working  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  gene- 
ral strike  in  all  trades  on  the  same  day,  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  There  is  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted drought  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin. 

CHINA.— Shanghai  dates  to  Fourth  mo.  20th,  report 
that  the  town  of  Hokow  had  been  taken  by  the  rebels 
They  were  also  making  head  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Foo-Chow-Foo.  The  long  drought  is  said  to  have  af- 
fected the  first  crop  of  silk,  which  will  be  a  short  one. 
Famine  prevails  in  Canton,  and  the  people  have  difficulty 
to  sustain  life.  The  city  is  again  menaced  by  the  rebels 
who  were  in  strong  force,  in  the  district  of  Cheng,  near 
Canton. 

UNITED  STATES.—  Utah.— Col.  Cummings,  of  In- 
diana, has  finally  concluded  to  accept  the  appointment 
of  Governor  of  the  territory.  He  proposes  to  take  his 
family  with  him,  and  make  Utah  his  permanent  home. 
If  the  Mormons  should  persevere  in  setting  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  at  defiance,  it  will  then,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Senator  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  be  incumbent  on 
Congress  to  repeal  the  organic  act,  and  blot  the  terri 
torial  government  out  of  existence.  The  country  would 
then  be  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
nited  States  government,  and  the  Mormons  could  be 
punished  in  any  State  or  territory. 

Kansas. — At  the  late  election  for  members  of  the  Con- 
vention to  form  a  State  Constitution,  the  Free  State  men 
generally  abstained  from  voting,  and  are  therefore  not 
represented  in  it.  Gov.  Walker  insists  that  whatever 
Constitution  is  formed  should  be  submitted  to  the  vote 
of  the  whole  people  of  Kansas,  including  those  who  may 
be  in  the  territory  next  fall,  as  actual  residents.  If  th- 
is not  done,  he  declares  he  will  join  the  Free  State  party 
opposing  it,  and  declares  his  belief  that  Congress  w" 
not  admit  Kansas  with  a  Constitution  so  formed.  The 
Georgia  Democratic  Convention  denounces  Gov.  Walker 
for  expressing  these  sentiments,  and  also  for  giving  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  Kansas  would  become  a  Free  State, 
The  Convention  further  declared  its  full  confidence,  that 
the  President  will  manifest  fidelity  to  the  principles 
hich  carried  him  into  office,  by  removing  Gov.  Walker, 
California.— The  steamship  Dlinois  arrived  at  N.  York, 
from  Aspinwall,  on  the  27th  ult.,  with  San  Francisco 
dates  to  the  5th.  She  brought  nearly  two  millions  in 
gold  and  about  800  passengers.  A  bark  had  arrived  at 
Panama,  with  300  of  Walker's  men,  who  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Aspinwall,  and  were  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate 
3ke,  at  that  port,  when  the  Illinois  sailed.  The 
U.  S.  steam  frigate  Wabash  also  had  142  of  Walker's 
men,  who  had  been  brought  from  San  Juan  del  Norte, 
in  the  sloop  of  War  Cyane.  The  Costa  Ricans  still  held 
Rivas,  and  kept  possession  of  the  river  San  Juan,  collect- 
ing the  impost  duties.  Gen.  Martinez  has  been  appointed 
Provisional  President  of  Nicaragua.  The  weather  in  the 
interior  of  California  had  been  very  warm,  in  some  loca- 
lities the  thermometer  having  risen  to  100°  in  the  shade. 
There  had  been  no  rain  of  consequence,  during  the  pre- 
vious two  weeks.  The  late  spring  rains  had  greatly 
benefited  the  growing  crops,  and  a  fair,  though^  not  an 
average  yield  was  anticipated.  Great  indignation  was 
felt  throughout  the  State,  against  the  Mormons  at  Salt 
Lake,  since  the  late  developments  respecting  their  con- 
duct. It  was  reported  that  Col.  Haraszthy,  melter  and 
refiuer  at  the  U.  S.  Branch  Mint,  was  a  defaulter  to  a 
large  amount.  He  had  made  over  all  his  property  to  the 
U.  S.  government  against  any  deficiency,  justly  charge- 
able to  him.  It  seems  that  a  vast  quantity  of  gold  has 
been  wasted  at  the  Branch  Mint,  during  the  last  four 
years,  from  bad  management  and  the  faulty  construc- 
tion of  the  flues  and  chimneys.  The  sweepings  of  the 
roofs  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity,  have  been  found 
to  contain  gold.  From  one  of  them,  about  300  ounces 
of  gold  were  collected.     A  considerable  quantity 


er  of  James  King,  of  William,  terminated  in  his  acquittal. 
Had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Vigilance  Committee 
at  the  time  of  his  flight  last  year,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  hung  by  them. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  324.  The  shipments 
of  specie  from  this  port,  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  have  amounted  to  §22,398,692. 

P/«7ac?e/pAw.— Mortality  last  week,  131.  The  anthra- 
cite coal  trade  is  not  as  brisk  as  it  was  last  season.  The 
shipments  from  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  mines,  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  have  amounted  to  1,715,175  tons, 
'  ■  J  79,504  tons  less  than  last  year.  At  the  appointed 
time,  the  "  Main  Line  of  the  State  Improvements"  was 
exposed  to  public  sale  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
was  bought  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for 
the  sum  of  $7,500,000,  payable  in  the  manner  specified 
in  the  act  of  Assembly.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
had  previously  decided  that  the  provision  of  the  act 
which  permitted  the  company  to  buy  for  $9,000,000,  and 
to  obtain  in  consequence  an  exemption  forever  from 
taxation,  was  unconstitutional  and  of  no  effect,  and  had 
enjoined  the  company  not  to  attempt  to  avail  tiaemselvc 
of  the  benefit  thereof 

Texas. — The  crops  of  sugar,  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat 
in  this  State,  are  all  said  to  be  promising;  that  of  sug 
is  expected  to  be  unusually  large.  Yet,  in  portions  of ; 
the  State,  corn  and  other  provisions  are  very  scarce  and 
dear.  At  Austin,  corn  was  §2.50  per  bushel ;  at  Galves-  ' 
ton,  $1.35. 

Miscellaneous. — Jersetj  City,  N.  J.,  had  a  population,  ' 
on  the  1st  of  Fifth  month  last,  of  24,705,  being  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  2447. 

Straw  Bonnets. — Seven  millions  were  made  in  Frank- 
lin, Mass.,  last  year,  and  as  many  more  in  Foxboro',  an 
adjoining  town. 

A  Fast  Train.— The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  now  running  a  train  from  Chicago,  Illinois,  to 
Detroit,  Michigan,  which  makes  ten  stops,  and  completes, 
the  distance,  282  miles,  in  nine  hours. 

Moss  Bread.— A.  Finnish  Journal,  the  Suometar,  states 
that  the  Russian  government  has  despatched  two  phy- 
sicians to  the  parishes  of  Northern  Finland,  to  instruct 
the  inhabitants  in  the  art  of  making  bread  from  moss. 

The  Forty-fourth  Asteriod  was  discovered  on  the  night 
of  Fifth  mo.  27th,  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  making 
the  sixth  which  has  been  discovered  by  Hermann  Gold- 
schmidt. 

Steamboat  Disaster.— On  the  26th  ult.,  the  steamer 
Montreal,  on  her  passage  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  with 
emigrant  passengers,  took  fire,  when  about  twelve  miles 
from  Quebec.  The  flames  spread  with  fearful  rapidity, 
quickly  causing  the  destruction  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
loss,  it  is  supposed,  of  at  least  three  hundred  lives.  S< 
were  burned  to  death,  but  the  greater  number  perished 
by  drowning. 

Population  of  Hanover. — The  kingdom  of  Hanover,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  census,  has  1,819,777  inhabitants, 
occupying  206,015  dwellings. 

yellow  Fever  at  Monte  Video. — Advices  to  the  18th  of 
Fifth  month,  that  from  thirty  to  forty  deaths  from  yel- 
low fever,  were  occurring  there  daily,  and  there  were  no 
indications  of  an  abatement. 


obtained  from  the  roof  of  a  buildii 
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eighty  yards  distant  from  the  Mint.     The  trial  of  Edward 
McGowan,  on  the  charge  of  being  accessor r  to  the  mur- 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys 
arithmetical  school  at  West-Town,  and  also  one  for  the 
Boys'  primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  under- 
named, viz. :  |[ 
Pennock  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.) 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.  ij 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad.  H 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad.  ': 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  hia  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  Also,  a  young  man, 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  care  of  the  children, 
when  out  of  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezeb  Worth,  Marshaltou,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaigun,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
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(Continued  from  page  33S.) 

Rome,  Dec.  28,  1852 
With  the  improved  facilities  of  motion  which 
i^ere  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  last  letter 
we  approached  Rome  by  the  old  Cassian  way.  The 
ast  place  of  much  importance  on  our  route  was  th( 
-own  of  Viterbo  ;  the  supposed  site  of  the  ancient 
'Fanum  Voltumnae,"  where  the  associated  Etrus- 
!an  States  held  their  general  assembl  _ 
he  elevations  of  no  great  height,  which  mark 
hat  side  the  boundaries  of  theCampagna  Romana, 
re  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Tyber,  which 
lowed  on,  about  four  hundred  feet  iu  breadth,  with 
full  and  strong  current; — not  clear  and  spark- 
ng  like  the  Rhone,  but  with  that  dark  and  muddy 
ppearauce  which  I  had  noticed  in  the  Soane  and 
16  Arno.  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
jity,_we  crossed  this  celebrated  river  at  the  old 
[ilvian  bridge  ;  the  place  where  the  envoys  of  the 
jJlobrogi  were  intercepted  in  the  time  of  Cicero  • 
leir  letters  taken ; — and  Cataline's  conspiracy  dis- 
)vered.  At  this  bridge,  among  other  places 
hich  witnessed  their  patriotic  resistance,  the  mo- 
rn Romans  opposed  the  recent  entrance  of  th: 
ranch,  with  no  small  share  of  the  courage  of  their 
icestors.  Passing  down  on  the  north  side  of  the 
rer,  we  came  into  the  city  by  the  "  Porta  del 
jpolo,"  the  Gate  of  the  People. 
One  of  the  first  things  which  arrested  my  atten 
•n,  as  we  passed  through  the  People's  Gate,  and 
;o  the  great  square  into  which  it  opens,  was 
yptian  obelisk  of  red  granite,  towering  to  a  great 
ght,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  This 
slisk,  which  was  first  erected  by  Remeses,  the 
;yptian  king  who  is  known  in  Grecian  writers, 
'er  the  name  of  Sesostris,  stood  originally  in  the 
y  of  Heliopolis  in  lower  Egypt ;  and  was  brought 
Rome  by  Augustus  CiBsar,  after  the  battle  of 
tium.  The  sight  of  this  striking  object,  the 
orial  of  other  ages  and  distant  climes,  vividly 
ailed  to  my  mind  that  I  had  entered  a  city, 
ich  more  than  any  other  had  extended  its  influ- 
e  either  by  arts  or  arms;— the  conqueror  and 
mother  of  nations  ;  the  mighty  emblem  of  the 
I  and  fall  of  greatness ;— the  central  point  of 
fane  hi.story ;  from  which,  as  if  standing  on  the 
iding  line  of  ages,  the  mind  books  back  to  the 
inning,  and  forward  to  the  end. 
it  the  earliest  opportunity  I  visited  the  Capi- 
ae  Hill;  not  only  because  it  stood  first  and 


I  had  hoped  by  ascending  it  to  gain  at  once  a  full 
view  of  the  city,  and  in  this  way  adjust  and  loca- 
lize my  remembrances.     At  the  base  of  the  steps 
which  ascend  this  still  imposing  eminence,  are  two 
Egyptian  lions  of  bronze  granite.     At  their  top  are 
marble  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  with  their 
horses ;   and  in  a  central  position,  in  the  open  place 
or  square  of  the  summit,  called  by  the  Italians 
the  Campodoglio,  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus    Aurelius;  elevated   on    a  large    pedestal 
composed  of  a  single  marble  block.     This  is  the 
only  bronze  equestrian  statue,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  times  of  ancient  Rome.     But  this  is 
not  the  only  nor  the  chief  circumstance,  which  im- 
parts to  it  an  interest   and  value.     I  came  unex 
pectedly  in  view  of  this  remarkable  statue,  and 
to_  look  at  it.     It  seized  hold  of  my  con 
ceptions  with  a  power,  which  seemed  to  me  a  test 
of  its  excellence.     Again  and  again  I  turned  to 
examine  it.     The  noble  form  of  Aurelius  is  seated 
firmly  erect.     His  countenance  is  imperial.     His 
right  hand  is  proudly  extended,  as  if  indicating  the 
movement  and  destiny  of  nations.     The  horse,  on 
which  he  is  seated,  seems  to  knows  that  he  bears 
an  emperor.     His  form  is  the  embodiment  of  ener- 
getic strength.     His  neck  curves  in  the  direction 
of  his  nmster's  hand  ;  and  his  large  eye  appears  to 
glow,  as  it  catches  the  meaning  of  its  controllino- 
power.     Lifting  his  right  hoof,  he  throws  it  firml| 
forward   with    a  movement  corresponding  to  the 
curvature  of  the  neck  and  the  stern  direction  of 

the  hand  of  the  emperor ;   and  his  broad  and 

cular  breast  swells  with  the  impulse  of  his  own 
fiery  action.     It  is  thus  that  I  recall  it  to  mind 
I  am  seated  to  write; — a  form  true  to  nature; — 
the  action  giving  life  to  the  form ;  and  the  life  en- 
larged and  glowing  with  greatness  and  fiery  im- 


Such  are  the  works  of  art  which  are  every 
where  found  in  Rome  and  in  Roman  territory ;  so 
that  if  it  be  true,  that  she  is  dead  in  the  form  of  her 
ancient  nationality,  it  is  equally  so  that  she  lives, 
and  will  continue  to  live,  in  the  perpetuity  of  her 
genius. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
is  the  Franciscan  church  of  Santa  Maria  d'Ara 
Coeli.  As  I  looked  upon  this  church,  I  called  ft 
mind  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  Gibbon,  which  in 
early  lite  had  left  a  deep  impression  on  me.  It 
was  here,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  auto-bio- 
graphy, "  On  the  14th  of  October,  1764,  as  he  sat 
musing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the 
bare-footed  friars  were  singing  vespers;"  that  the 
idea  of  writing  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome  fii-st 
occurred  to  his  mind. 

Leaving  the  area  of  the  Campodoglio,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  works  of  art  within  and  around  it,  I 
ascended  the  tower  of  the  modern  Capitol.  Below 
me,  including  the  Capitoline,  were  the  seven  hills  of 
ancient  Rome,  so  often  mentioned  by  historians ; 
the  Palatine,  once  inhabited  by  Ronmlus  and  Numa, 
and  in  the  later  periods  of  the  republic,  the  resi- 
dence of  Quintus  Hortensius  and  Cicero,  now  strew- 
ed with  the  fragments  of  the  Caesar's  palaces; — at 
a  little  distance,  and  reaching  to  the  Tyber,  the 
Avcntine,  which  in  other  days  had  been 


surniount- 
,„„.  •  u-  .     -    ,  .     .  ,       .  '^  ^y  ^^^  temples  of  Diana   and  Minerva,  and  a 

rest  in  my  historical  associations  ;  but  because  palace  of  Trajan,  but  now  more  destitute  of  edifices 


of  every  kind  than  any  other  of  the  seven  hills ; 

in  another  direction  the  Celiau,  the  place  of  resi- 
dence assigned  to  the  ancient  Albans,  after  the 
destruction   of  their  principal  city — its  extreme 
hmit  marked  at  the  present  time  by  the  church 
of   St.    John    Lateran ; — the    Esquiline,   situated 
to  the  north   of  the  Celian,  and  extending   with 
its  gardens  and  its  remains  of  ancient  buildmgs  to 
the  city  walls ; — the  Quirinal,  a  long,  narrow  emi- 
nence, commencing  at  the  Forum  of  the  Trajan, 
covered  with  buildings  comparatively  modern,  and 
extending  back  of  the  Colonna  Palace,  in  a  north- 
east direction; — and   the  Viminal,  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Esquiline.     These  hills,  of  moderate 
height  and  extent,  rising  perhaps  an  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  did  not  look  to 
me  like  the  hills  which  I  had  seen  in  America;  but 
there  is  a  greatness  besides  that  which  is  physical, 
and  history  had  magnified  them  ;  so  that  they  filled 
a  much  larger  space  in  my  mind.     Beautiful  above 
was  the  clear  Italian  sky.     In  the  valley  below, 
skirting  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  was  the 
winding  Tyber.     Moving  among  the  memorials  of 
decay  and  dissolution,  it  seemed  to  have  no  death 
0  decay  in  itself;  but  still  kept  its  triumph- 
ant march,  as  in  the  days  of  Romulus  and  Camil- 
lus,  from  its  native  mountains  to  the  sea.     Beyond 
the  Tyber  was  Mount  Janiculum.     In  the  opposite 
direction  was  the  mighty  Coliseum.  In  the  distance 
was  the  long  line  of  the  Appenines.     Directly  be- 
neath me,  in  one  direction  was  the  steep  Tarpeiau 
rock;   and  in  the  other,  the  old  Roman  Forum. 
Such  were  the  various  objects  of  interest  around 
and  before  me.     Having  looked  upon  them  for  a 
short  time,  I  came  down  from  the  Capitol. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Coliseum,  as  one  of  the 
objects  seen  from  the  tower  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
— that  great  ruin  of  Rome  and  the  world  ;  and  I 
am  reminded  now  of  my  first  visit  to  it.  It  was 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  our  arrival  in  Rome.  The 
sky  was  cloudless.  The  moon  shone  brightly.  That 
ght,  iu  company  with  the  excellent  friends  who 
had  accompanied  me  thus  far,  I  went  to  visit  this 
mighty  ruin.  The  Coliseum,  taking  its  name  as 
some  have  conjectured  from  its  great  size,  is  an 
amphitheatre ;  elliptical  in  its  shape,  six  hundred 
'  twenty  feet  in  one  direction,  measuring  from 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  wall,  and  five  hundred 
and  thirteen  feet  in  the  other.  The  height  of  the 
wall  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet.  This 
immense  edifice  was  commenced  by  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  and  finished  by  his  son  Titus,  ten  years 
after  his  return  to  Rome  from  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Capable  of  holding  orginally  eighty, 
seven  thousand  persons,  and  built  with  alf  the 
strength  which  architectural  genius  and  profuse 
expenditure  could  impart  to  it,  it  is  now  a  great 
mass  of  ruins.  We  walked  through  the  broken 
arches  of  this  mighty  desolation.  The  moon  threw 
its  light  full  upon  the  open  arena;  tinging  the 
dewy  grass  and  the  clinging  ivy  which  grew  in  the 
fissures  of  the  walls.  I  remembered  Byron's  ad- 
mirable description : 

"  I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering,  upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wnll." 
I  subsequently  visited  it  in  the  day-time.     My 
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mind  had  never  been  more  deeply  impressed  by  the 
greatness  of  man's  works  or  the  magnitude  ot  their 
desolation;  lut  the  impression  vras  subdued  and 
obliterated  by  the  recollection,  that  this  very  spot 
had  been  the  tceue  of  one  of  the  great  contests  of 
Christianity.  Within  these  vast  walls,  the  Eoman 
people,  in  the  days  of  imperial  enslavement  and 
corruption,  as^^n. bled  to  witness  the  contests  of  wild 
beasts,  and  the  dying  struggles  of  gladiators.  But 
this  was  not  all.  1  hey  looked  with  almost  equal 
pleasure  upon  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood.  A 
cross  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  open  space.  As  I 
fixed  my  eyes  upon  this  significant  emblem,  I  saw 
in  my  imasiinalion  the  dying  christian.  It  was 
there  he  knVlt.  Perhaps  upon  the  very  spot  where 
I  stood,  a  mother  or  a  sister  looked  down  upon  him, 
and  prayed  that  his  faith  might  not  fail.  He  lifted 
his  e\es  to  heaven.  Jlis  body  was  torn  by  tl.e  wild 
beasts.  His  blood  mingled  with  the  sand  of  the 
arena.  Perhaps  it  was  Ignatius  or  Justin,  names 
memorable  in  christian  history;  perhaps  some  hum- 
ble believer,  unknown  to  the  world,  but  dear  to  the 
Saviour.  It  was  thus,  in  those  days  of  fiery  trial, 
that  the  old  and  young,  the  learned  and  the  igno- 
rant, the  father,  the  mother  and  the  children, 
perished.  But  Christianity  still  lives.  When  true 
to  her  principles  of  love,  forgiveness,  and  willing- 
ness to  suffer,  she  always  concjuers;  and  no  defeat 
and  no  di^honour  is  recorded  of  her,  except  when, 
forgetful  of  the  principles  and  example  of  her  Mas- 
ter, she  returns  violence  with  violence. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [lynes]  Grnbb. 
This    indefatigable    labourer    in    the    cause   of 
Christ,  probably  reached   her  home,  in  the  last 
winter  month,  not  long  after  the  above,  as  she  writes 
to  a  friend,  from  Stepney  Causeway,  Fourth  month 
20th,  1803  :  "  My  time  has  not  been  mine  own  for 
years  past,  nor  do  I  feel  it  so  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  family  visit  closed   yesterday.     I   have   had, 
gince  coming  home,  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
sittings  of  this  kind.     I  hope,  that  in  fetching  wa- 
ter fol-  others,  thou  and  thy  fellows  have  been  wa- 
tered at  times.     I  think,  were  it  not  for  the  brook 
by  the  way,  in  my  late  engagement  of  a  similar 
kind,  I  had  many  'a  time  fainted  :  we  are  merciful- 
ly dealt  with."     In  the  following  Seventh  month, 
writing  to  the  same  friend,  she  says  of  bodily  suffer- 
ing,  which  her  friend  endured  :    "  It  will   weigh 
amongst  those  things  that  help  to  sanctify  the  bet- 
ter part ;  and  is  therefore,  instead  of  being  unno- 
ticed by  the  Most  High,  precious  in  his  holy  sight. 
Ah !  it  seems  to  me  a  favour  to  believe  that  it_  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  King  immortal,  to  recognize 
the  common  occurrences  of  life,  to  take  account  of 
all  our  little  affairs.     Surely,   if  we  sanctify  the 
Lord  of  hosts  alone,  and  if  he  is  our  fear,  and  our 
dread,  we  shall  be  taught  by  him  to  esteem  this  a 
great   blessing ;   and   have    to   acknowledge,   that 
although  at  times,  we  seem  almost  crushed  under 
our  exercises,  yet  he  '  weighcth  the  mountains'  to 
Tis  '  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.'     Thus 
may  we  learn  to  trust  his  providence,  and  rely  on 
his  infinite  wisdom.     I  almost  hoped   at  one  time, 
to  have  seen  thy  face  ere  I  embarked  for  Ireland  ; 
but  now  it  does  not  look  likely.     My  mind   h: 
been  and  is  huiijbled  in  the  prospect  before  nn 
and  it  was  not  without  many  tears   that  I  laid  it 
before  my  friends,  in  the   Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings.     They  have  furnished  me  with  expres- 
sions   of   their  concurrence,    and   my   credentials 
breathe  forth  desires  for  my  safety." 

The  first  intelligence  we  have  from  her  after  hei 
arrival  in  Ireland,  is  from  Youghal,  in  the  Ele- 
venth month,  which  gives  account  of  a  large  pub 


lie  meeting  she  had  there,  in  which  she  had  to 
speak  with  no  want  of  utterance,  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  the  meeting  ended  in  solemn  sup- 
plication.    Soon  after  this,  another  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  her  by  her  friend,  J.  G.  Bevan,  expressing 
his  trust  that  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  there  were 
Iways  genuine  good  desires  for  her,  and  now  that 
the  might  be  preserved  during  the  remaining  part 
of  this  journey,  in  fear,  in  humility,  and  in  confi- 
dence in  the  power  that  had  hitherto  supported  her, 
From  Clonmel  she  writes.  Twelfth  mo.  loth,  to  her 
friend,  Ann  Pumphrey :  "  Thouknowest  how  I  used 
to  be  led  along,  when  it  was  our  lot  to  be  together  ; 
when  we  partook  of  the  '  wormwood  and  the  gall,' 
in  some  most  trying  exercises.     I  have,  with  hum- 
ble  gratitude,  to  acknowledge  that  my  way  now 
seems  less  rugged,  the  dispensation  of  so  much  pub- 
lic exposure  being,  I  trust,  through  the  holy  effi- 
cacy of  the  Spirit  fulfilled,  and  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  finished.    Thou  canst  better  conceive  than  I 
can  describe,  the  release  my  mind  experiences  in 
being  excused  going  into  the  streets  and  markets 
the  prison-houses,  and  the  asylums  of  the  sick 
yet  my  soul  hath  sympathy  in  secret  with  the  woes 
of  my  dear  fellow-creatures,  and  fi-om  this  I  feel  no 
de.'ire  to  be  exempt.     Since  coming  to  Ireland,  I 
have  not  been  without  seasons  of  probation,  but  may 
tell  thee,  that  it  never  was  my  lot  to  witness  more 
glorious  liberty  in  the  sacred  ofilce  of  the  ministry, 
than   at   some   meetings   with   Friends  hereaway. 
If,  in  adorable  mercy,  preservation  is  vouchsafed 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  all  will  be  well, 
come  what  will  come ;  and  I  think  this  mercy  is 
all  my  soul  dare  ask." 

Dublin,  First  month  2d,  1803,  "  I  left  Clonmel 
last  Sixth-day  ;  we  travelled  in  a  post-chaise  to  the 
Leicester  Quarterly  Meeting.     That  for  ministers 
and  elders  began  on  Seventh-day,  and  the  whole 
concluded  on  Third-day  forenoon,  with  a  meet- 
ing for  worship.     It  was  thought  to  be  a  time  of 
renewal  of  strength  to  many,  wherein  the  purity  of 
the  testimonies  given  its  to  hear,  was  held  up  to 
view,  and  Friends  encouraged  to  attend  simply  to 
the  holy  principle,  which  led,  and  stiU  leads  to  the 
stijjport  of  those  precious  testimonies.     Several  of 
the  seceders   attended,  and  the  call  was  reached 
forth  to  them  to  embrace  the  unchangeable  Truth, 
which  perhaps  some  of  their  poor  bewildered  minds 
have  never  yet  done,  although  they  once  held  it  in 
profession.     It    pleased   my   heavenly   Father    to 
baptize  my  spirit,  and  prepare  me  for  enlargement 
of  heart  and  tongue,  in   the  gospel  of  Christ,  in 
these  meetings ;  blessed  be  his  Name  !    He  chooses 
the  '  things  that  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
that  are.'     Ilis  is  the  power  and   glory  forever, 
We  had  a  public  meeting  for  the  people  at  large 
on  Third-day  evening,  in  which  strength  was  given 
to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.     I  was 
ned  to  accjuaiut  the  people  that  as  an  asso- 
ciated body,  we  held  these  truths  as  they  are  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  we  he- 
ed in  both  the   Old   and  New,  which  are  like 
one  continued  chain,  held  together  by  links.    This 
was  a  satisfaction  to  some,  not  of  our  Society,  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  departure  of  individuals 
from  what  they  at  one  time  professed  to  believe  in. 
Both  of  the  meetings  have  been  seasons  of  relief 
in  being  enabled  to  minister  of  the  word  of  life  ; 
desire    a    grateful    heart   for    the    many    mercies 
bestowed." 

She  returned  to  her  residence  in  England,  aud 
on  the  8th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1803,  Sarah  Lynes 
was  united  in  marriage  to  John  Grubb,  of  Clon- 
mel, Ireland.  The  meeting  was  crowded  ;  many 
Friends  from  London  and  neighbouring  meetings 
attended  ;  several  testimonies  were  borne,  and  sup- 
plication was  put  up  by  Mary  Bevan  and  Sarah 


Lynes  Grubb.  She  accompanied  her  husband  tt , 
their  home  at  Clonmel,  where  she  continued  to  re  | 
side  several  years.     In  the  First  month,  1804,  he.| 


_usband,  being  also  a  minister,  appears  1 
home  on  religious  service,  to  whom  she  writes  :  "  ! 
give  thee  up  to  God,  whose  thou  art,  and  whoB; 
thou  serves.  He  hath,  I  trust,  instructed  us  indi 
vidually  and  unitedly,  that  He  ought  to  have  on 
affections  primarily,  and  that  He  is  a  rich  lewardei 
Surely  his  goodness  and  mercy  will  follow  thee 
and  repay  thy  simple  dedication."  In  the  follow 
ing  month,  S.  L.  Grubb  was  again  out  in  the  wor 
of  the  gospel,  respecting  which  she  writes  to  ElizEj 
beth  Grubb:  "I  think  it  would  have  done  the; 
good  to  have  been  with  us  in  our  late  peregrins; 
tion  among  the  Western  Hills,  although  I  believ 
thou  wouldst  have  got  many  a  fright.  We  oite 
talked  of  thee  when  on  very  bad  roads ;  I  thin, 
from  Skibbereen  to  Bantry,  exceeded  all;  thei 
were  not  only  many  rocky  hills,  but  some  dee 
places  that,  had  we  been  on  horseback,  I  think  v  ^ 
should  have  concluded  were  impassable  in  a  ca 
riage  ;  but  no  accident  happened,  which  we  esteen 
ed  a  great  favour.  We  had  a  very  large  crowde 
meeting  in  a  store,  to  satisfaction;  some  ot  tl 
soldiers  were  particularly  solid.  At  Dunmanawa 
the  meeting  was  held  in  a  Blethodist  meeting-hous 
thought  it  a  very  good  one ;  that  at  Inm 
kean,  was  attended  with  some  extaordinary  pow 
in  ministering  to  the  people ;  it  was  held  in  a  mi 
That,  and  the  meeting  at  Passage,  cost  me  a  gre 
deal  of  previous  suffering;  but  I  have  as  mui 
satisfaction  now  in  reflecting  on  them  as  any  othei 
I  think." 

The  next  account  we  have  of  our  friend  w 
written  in  London  in  the  Sixth  month,  where  it 
probable  she  had  gone  to  attend  the  Yearly  Mee 
ing.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  appears  to  ha 
been  in  the  early  stages  of  religious  growth,  s 
says  :  "  In  this  high  and  holy  way  I  trust  the 
my  dear,  hast  experienced  thy  feet  initiated ;  ai 
if  sensible  that  there  has  been  in  any  wise  a  sh 
ping,  as  it  were  a  little  aside,  to  gratify  the  u 
subdued  will  and  affections,  I  would  not  have  th 
be  too  much  discouraged  ;  for  as  my  mind  h 
been  turned  towards  thee,  I  have  believed  that  t 
Heavenly  Father  is  near  to  help ;  look,  therefo, 
to  him,  my  dear,  and  seek  to  give  thyself  whol 
into  his  keeping,  then  will  thy  strength  be  increas 
to  stand  against  everything,  however  small  in  itst 
that  oppresses  the  pure  life  in  thee.  Thus  w 
thou  come  to  the  experience  of  the  promise,  '  I  v 
be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel,  saith  the  Lord ; 
shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots 
Lebanon.'  Oh,  it  is  a  precious  thing  to  know  t 
Divine  presence  to  be  as  dew,  and  to  mere: 
thereby  in  spiritual  strength  and  beauty 
luding  probably  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  she  ad 
I  believe  this  has  been  thought,  by  some  se; 
Friends,  to  be  a  favoured  meeting,  wherein 
young  people  were  not  forgotten." 

While  on  her  next  religious  labours  which  w 
in  Ireland,  Scotland  and  England,  and  which  k 
her  and  her  husband  from  their  home  five  moni 
she  was  addressed  by  her  deeply  interested  fne 
J.  G.  Bevan,  by  letter  dated  in  the  Third  moi 
1807.  In  consideration  of  her  devotedness  to 
welfare  of  her  fellow-creatures,  he  says,  "  I  th 
I  feel  now  the  preciousness  of  being  the  Lo: 
loving  servant  or  handmaid,  who  thinks  nothing 
delightful  as  to  be  helped  by  him  in  his  own  b 
ness ;  and  I  desire  for  thee  that  thou  mayst,  fi 
time  to  time  as  he  sees  meet,  have  such  renev 
of  attraction  to  him  as  may  bind  thee  closer 
closer,  in  his  covenant  of  love  and  life.  So  b 
for  you  both,  for  I  wish  thy  husband  to  partak 
any  encoi"''>"fi"ip"t-  t"  perseverance;  if  any  I 


juragement  to  perseverance ;  if  any 
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give."    Arbroath,  Fourth  mo.  1st,  Sarah  says,  "I 

thought  in  meeting  last  evening  of  what  the  Apostle 

said  of  fighting  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  for  indeed 

there  seems  something  of  the  same  nature  now  to 

combat  with.     Although  the  gospel  day  has  so  lomr 

]  since  dawned,  the  people  in  too  general  a  way° 

1  cherish  dispositions  opposed  to  the  purity  and  sim- 

'plicity  of  this  dispensation;  but  I  must  acknow- 

ledffe.  through  Divine  mnrnv    wo  nro  nno^^l„J  *« 
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^i.>..u_,  w.  ^^.^  «iujj^uj^i,ivu  ,   uub  ±  muBi  acKnow- 
ledge,  through  Divine  mercy,  we  are  enabled  to 
speak  in  the  authority  of  Truth.     The  meeting  at 
Dundee  was  held  in  a  3Iethodist  meeting-house'  as 
no  other  commodious  place    could  be  procured. 
_We  understood  that  the  Methodist  preacher  prayed 
in  their  meeting  for  a  blessing  on  what  had  pre- 
ceded.    We  are  to  hold  a  meeting  here  this  even- 
ing ;  indeed  we  scarcely  can  get  through  any  town 
without  one,  but  I  hope  we  are  given  up  to  it  with- 
out murmuring  ;   nay,  are  rather  thankful  to  have  iuooud  n,  n 
the  knowledge  of  the   Divine  will  concerning  us,  water  seem 
and  I  believe  that  none  of  you  ever  felt  nearer  orl-^'f''  *•-""*„: 
dearer  to  us  than  now.     I  think  there  is  nothing 
ihat  could  make  this  journey  tolerable,  but  being 
I  »t  times  favoured  to  come  to  the  resignation  of  all 
I  nto  the  Divine  hand.     I  do  not  wonder  that  S.  G. 
should  call  this  state  a  '  harbour,'  for  how  tossed 
ind  tried  we  are  without  it."     "  Aberdeen,  15th. 
The   little  family  visit   at  Kinmuck  was  accom- 
>)lished  on  Seventh-day,  I  believe,  to  mutual  satis- 
action  ;  and  on  First-day  we  had   rather  a  loner 
aeeting  with  Friends,  which  I  thought  was  in  the 
nd  favoured.     Perhaps,  one  cause  of  its  length 
aight  be,  that  both  visitors  and  visited  wenrto 
aeetine   with    rathfir   laro-o   fxupninti'/xno   +K„t 


aeeting  with   rather  large  expectations  that  we 


jiight  be  refreshed  together,  and  so  had  to  wait  in 
overty  till  near  the  close.     They  seem,  in  general, 

think,  a  nice,  simple-hearted  people,  and  some  of 
lem  very  tender.  We  parted  in  much  love.  We 
■•ere  quite  hurried  to  get  to  Inverary,  and  riding 
!p  to  the  inn,  I  perceived  that  the  meetino-  was 
jathered,  which  affected  my  spirits  a  good^deal. 
I'he  people  seemed  rather  raw  and  ignorant,  but 
le  had  to  acknowledge  to  the  sufficiency  of  that 
'ivine  power  which  ever  stands  by  its  own  cause, 
ad  returned  with  grateful  hearts  to  Amos  Wig- 
jim's,  with  him  and  his  kind  wife,  who  accompa- 
jed  us  on  horseback. 

"  We  gave  up  to  have  a  meeting  in  an  assembly- 
iom_  here,  and  to  confine  the  notice  to  people  of 
higher  class  ;  it  was  attended  by  many  of  this 
iscription,  and  proved  a  season  of  much  enlarge- 
ent  of  heart  in  Divine  love,  wherein  I  humbly 
.  Truth  was  exalted.  After  all  this,  a  cloud 
emed  still  over  our  prospects  of  moving  forward  ; 

we  fixed  to  stay  and  have  another  meeting  that 
ening  in  the  same  place,  and  one  at  the  old  town 
■day,  a  mile  and  a  half  off,  and  to  attend  the 
onthly  meeting  here  to-morrow  ;  thus  we  see  how 
tie  we  can  depend  upon  our  own  exertions  to  get 
•ward.  The  meeting  was  large,  and  the  doc- 
of  truth  opened  with  clearness  and  gospel 
thority.  Perhaps,  none  of  us  ever  saw  so  large 
neeting  composed  principally  of  gay,  fashionable 
ople.  Several  of  this  description  went  from 
re  to  our  meeting  to-day  at  old  Aberdeen,  which 
s  appointed  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  wherein  new 
.tter  was  given,  in  the  holy  freshness  and  hea- 
ily  life  ;  and  as  in  the  other  two  instances 
ich  solidity  was  observed  on  the  part  of  those 
0  attended.  The  meeting  this  day  ended  with 
very  solemn  covering,  after  my  husband  had 
ed   up  the  voice  of  supplication.     In  the  first 
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Trorasoe  and  the  Laplanders. 
We  extract  from  C.  L.  Brace's  late  book,  "The 
Norse  Folk,"  some  passages  containing  an  account 
ot  his  visit  to  a  Lapland  encampment  in  the  vicinitv 
of  Iromsoe  on  the  Norway  coast,  in  about  lat.  70 
deg.  The  climate  of  this  portion  of  Norway  is 
represented  as  much  milder  than  would  be  inferred 
from  Its  high  northern  latitude,— the  meliorating 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  extending  even  to 
the  shores  of  the  North  Cape.  At  Hammerfest 
lat  70°  40',  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Second 
month  which  IS  the  coldest  of  the  year  is  15  4° 
and  of  the  Eighth  month  which  is  usuallv  "the 
warmest,  54.3°.  •' 

.  At  Tromsoe  he  notes:  "  One  gentleman  has  a 
kind  of  Chinese  villa,  with  pretty  gravelled  walks 
about  It,  laid  out  among  trees,  which   from   the 

grove  of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  and 

with  fountains  and  summer-houses.  A  green  lawn 
runs  down  from  one  side  of  the  house,  with  flowers 
in  the  grass.  There  was  something  almost  touch- 
ing in  this  effort  for  summer.  The  only  trees  that 
would  grow  there,  were  the  dwarf  birch ;  the  snow 
yet  lay  deep  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn;  (it  was  then 
early  in  the  Seventh  month,)  and  the  only  flowers 
were  the  sweet  Arctic  >/■«,  which  winter  cannot 
drive  away;  the  yellow  ranunculus;  the  wild 
aolet,  here  almost  yellow  ;  the  pink  heather  bios 
som;  the  white  mulberry  flower,  and  our  unfailin<r 
friends,  the  butter-cup  and  dandelion.  Otherwise 
no  shrub  or  fruit  or  vegetable— even  potatoes  can 


hardly  endure  the  climate." 


- -^  -^  —  ,^.^^  „.  ^^^^it^ai.iwii,  iu  lue  nrst 
eting  we  understood  there  were  seven  or  eight 
the  clergy  present." 

I^othing  gives  more  freshness  to  existence  than 
consciousness  of  being  useful  to  others. 


It  IS  an  instance  of  the  bonds  which 
the  great  Ocean  river  makes  between  most  distant 
points,  that,  in  1823,  casks  of  palm-oil  drifted 
ashore  here,  which  were  traced  to  a  wreck  on  Cape 
Lopez,  Africa.  This  stream  of  warm  water  alone 
must  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  climate  of  Nor- 
way. It  is  well  known  that  drift-ice  is  never  seen 
even  at  Hammerfest,  or  at  nearly  71°,  while  on 
the  American  coast  it  appears  at  41°." 

On  our  arrival  at  Tromsoe,  we  found  a  plea- 
sant  dinner  party  prepared   to   meet   us,  at   our 

friend  s,  Mr. .     The  houses  here  are  usually 

very  comfortable;  this  is  like  a  German  house, 
with  many_  tastefully.furnished  but  uncarpeted 
rooms.  Eeindeer-skin  mats  you  see  about  and 
snow-shoes,  some  six  feet  long,  at  the  outside  door. 
Ihe  windows  are  double,  with  French  casements, 
^eautitul  flowers  are  at  almost  every  window." 
"  The  most  characteristic  things  to  be  ob- 
•ed,  were  the  hearty,  manly  bearing  of  the 
company  and  the  repeated  toasting.  1  think  one 
would  .seldom  sec  a  table-company  in  Germany 
where  there  were  so  many  strong,  manly-lookin^ 
persons  and  with  such  a  free,  independent  man" 
ner.  Ihe  conversation  showed  them  all  to  be 
persons  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  of  much  natural 
intelligence.  _  There  was  a  great  deal  of  quick  wit 
and  fun  going  on  constantly  across  the  table 
llie  Norwegian  women  impress  one  very  favourably 
—as  quick,  intelligent,  and  kind  in  manner,  with 
an  equal  bearing  towards  the  men,  as  if  accustomed 
to  respect.  I  have  seen,  thus  far,  very  few  beau- 
ties among  the  upper  classes ;  the  climate  evidently 
teUs  on  them."  •' 

After  dinner  the  party  prepared  for  a  promised 
visit  to  the  Laplanders.  "  It  is  time  for  the  ex- 
cursion, '  said  the  active  Governor,  "  and  we  must 
prepare  for  rough  walking!"  It  was  now  .seven 
o  c  ock,  and  we  had  five  miles  for  ladies  and  all  to 
walk  through  a  marsh  and  wood,  before  we  could 
reach  the  Lapp  encampment,  which  our  friends 
would   show  us.     Think  of  such  a  walk  into  the 


yet,  and  in  the  northern  summer,  no  one  thinks  of 
dusk  or  sleep.  Nature  leaves  you  untrammelled. 
VV  e  crossed  the  piece  of  water  which  surrounds 
Iromsae,  in  boats,  and  taking  up  our  companions 
from  the  steamer,  began  the  walk  up  the  valley. 
It  was  an  excursion  to  remember.  The  paths 
wound  through  a  kind  of  thicket,  which,  in  the 
warm  valley,  showed  a  much  greater  variety  of 
vegetation  than  we  had  seen  on  the  hill  by  the 
town.  I  here  was  the  mountain  ash,  and  elder- 
.erries,  and  alders,  willows  and  birch,  and  a  num- 
ber, whose  names  I  did  not  know.  On  the  ground 
we  plucked  the  yellow  violet,  and  white  mulberry 
and  pink-heath,  and  yellow  ranunculus,  and  now 
and  then  an  anemone,  with  the  sweet  flower  of  the 
blue-berry  or  the  hare-bell. 

A  rich  warm  afternoon  light  filled  the  valley 
with  almost  a  glory,  calling  into  short  existence 
thousands  and  thousands  of  little  insects  and 
moths.  Above  us  were  the  mighty  hills,  whence, 
whenever  we  left  our  merry  party,  we  heard  as  in 
the  most  solemn  stillness,  the  gentle  continuous 
rustling  of  the  torrents  molting  from  the  show  in 
long  mlvery  streamlets— "  the  whispering  of  na- 
ture," as  one  of  our  Norwegian  friends  said.  The 
walk  was  a  very  hard  one  for  the  ladies ;  we  had 
to  carry  them  over  torrents,  guide  them  throu-rh 
morasses,  and  rescue  them  from  occasional  snow- 
drifts which  yet  remained  even  in  summer-heats, 
-the  Norwegian  gentlemen  were  evidently  accus- 
tomed to  such  escorting,  and  did  their  duty  in  a 
most  creditable  manner.  *  *  *  # 

_  At  length,  we  came  out  on  a  beautiful  green 
interval,  with  a  brook  dashing  through  it,  lyin<T  at 
the  base  of  great  snow-capped  hills.  We  were 
almost  upon  them,  before  we  perceived  an  encamp- 
ment of  little  turf  and  wood  huts,  with  an  en- 
closure for  cattle,  surrounded  by  a  turf  and  bush 
hedge.  One  or  two  Laplanders  stood  quietly 
among  them ;  the  whole  a  perfect  fac-simile  of 
the  pictures  in  children's  story-books.  A  place  to 
rest  was  made  on  the  green  grass  for  the  ladies, 
and  the  refreshments  were  brought  out,  while  the 
Lapps  were  hurrying  down  their  reindeer  from  the 
mountains.  I  went  out  in  the  mean  time,  to  ex- 
the  huts.  They  were  built  closely,  of  turf 
with  a  hole  in  the  top  for  the  smoke,  like  an  Indian 
wigwam.  The  reindeer-cheese  was  shown  to  us 
buried  in  the  ground,  in  wooden  vessels  ;  the  milk 
was  in  heavy  wooden  pails.  The  spoons  were  of 
wood  and  horn,  curiously  cut.  We  bought  a  few, 
and  then  my  American  friend  attempted  to  buy 
some  of  their  rare  jewelry,  which  they  have  kept 
a  long  time  among  their  tribes,  but  which  they  oc- 
casionally sell  to  travellers.  They  would  not  part 
with  it. 

Of  course,  the  great  interest  was  in  the  reindeer. 
The  first  glimpse  we  caught  of  them,  was  as  of  a" 
flock  of  little  black  animals,  on  the  snow  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  Gradually  they  drew  nearer 
to  us,  and  we  could  see  that  they  were  driven  by 
some  little  Lapland  dogs,  and  two  boys  with  whips. 
Every  straggler  from  the  herd  was  at  once  brought 
in  by  the  dogs,  and  the  whole  mass  was  directed 
towards  us.  Finally  they  came,  trampling  and 
snuffing,  and  with  a  low  grunting  noise,  into  the 
valley,  and  passed  us,  some  two  hundred  of  them— 
the  bucks  bent  down  under  their  grand  antlers, 
the  does  very  thin  and  scraggy,  and  the  little 
fawns,  dun-coloured  and  graceful— all  running  into 
the  enclosure.  They  are,  as  I  befqre  observed,  a 
small  deer— much  more  so  than  I  expected— and 
at  this  season,  peculiarly  ugly.  Thejr  motion  is  a 
kind  of  quick  trot — not  a  bound  like  that  of  our 
deer — and   it   is  said   they  will  keep  this   up  for 


f^r^  *  • ,        ,  "*-"  ^  ^^"^  'i>''0  the  deer— 

itht  o,lt  d""^       '"  ^""T^'  ^i  '^^  ^°"  •     The  ninety  miles  a  day. 

Ihght  out-doors  was  a  pleasant  full  afternoon  light|      The  boy,  to  show  us  the  milk,  threw  a  lasso 
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some  twenty  feet  over  a  doe,  and  pulled  lier  up 
towards  him.  He  milked  her  in  a  little  wooden 
vessel.  The  milk  is  very  rich  in  quality,  richer 
than  cow's  milk— and  not  disagreeable.  We  are 
told  there  are  two  species  of  moss,  which  the  rein- 
deer feed  on— one,  a  lichen  (rangiferina)  with  a 
broad  pale-green  leaf,  which  we  observe  every- 
where on  the  rocks  (such  as  grows  on  dead  trees 
in  America;)  and  another,  the  little  white  Iceland 
moss,  which  the  Lapps  keep  and  dry  for  winter. 
*  *  The  deer  are  greatly  troubled  by  flies  and 
insects,  and,  either  to  escape  these  or  to  get  their 
favourite  moss,  they  draw  their  masters  down  at 
this  season  to  the  hills  near  the  sea. 

As  I  had  expressed  my  desire  of  making  some 
inquiries  of  the  Lapps  themselves,  especially  on 
their  religious  faith,  my  friends  called  forward  one 
of  the  young  herdsmen,  and  introduced  me,  through 
an  interpreter.  The  man  was  dressed  in  a  kind  of 
reindeer-skin  frock,  with  a  red  visorless  cap,  and 
blue  trowsers,  tied  at  the  ancle.  He  took  off  his 
cap,  and  showed  a  good,  intelligent  face,  and  well- 
shaped  forehead,  with  the  usual  features— high 
cheek-bones,  small  eyes,  and  long  light  hair.  His 
heio-ht  was  perhaps  five  feet  six  inches.  He  was  a 
kin'd  of  servant  or  member  of  the  household,  the 
chief  of  which  possessed  these  reindeer. 

"Can  you  read?"  I  asked  through  the  inter- 
preter. 1    ,.  1        11 
He  answered  that  he  had  learned  of  the  school- 
masters (they  go  from  house  to  house.) 
"  Can  you  read  the  Bible!" 
"  Oh,  yes  ;"  he  read  it  almost  every  day.     He 
had  been  confirmed  under  Lestadius. 

This  was  the  great  preacher  and  missionary 
among  them,  and  the  originator  of  this  remark- 
able religious  movement,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  ''Hc  died  in  1841. 

"  Do  you  believe  you  will  live  after  you  die  ?_ 
"  Every  one  will  live,"  he  answered,  very  seri- 
ously ;  but  whether  he  should   attain  the  blessed 
life,  he  was  not  sure ;  he  was  trying  very  hard, 
but  sometimes  he  was  in  doubt. 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  live  above  or  below?" 
The  answer  was  remarkable:  "God  is  every- 
where, above  and  below.     He  will  do  with  me  what 
is  good !" 

I  was  desirous  of  seeing  if  any  of  the  old  super- 
stitions still  existed  among  them. 

"  When  there  is  a  storm  among  the  mountains, 
do  you  not  believe  the  wicked  spirits  are  at  work  ?" 
"  They  are   always  busy  in  evil,  both  among 
men  and  in  the  mountains,"  he  answered. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  the  old  Jumala  (the  heathen 
god)?" 

I  understood  from  his  answer  that  he  considered 
Jumala  to  be  Satan. 

He  professed  also  his  belief  in  Christ,  as  "  part 
man  and  part  God." 

I  asked,  finally,  whether  he  would  like  to  live 
in  the  cities,  to  go  into  business,  and  make  money, 
and  have  a  fine  house. 

He  made  a  gesture  of  utter  disgust.  "  He 
would  not  hear  of  it:  he  was  only  used  to  this," 
and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  mountains 
and  clouds.  "  He  could  not  leave  the  rocks  and 
the  reindeer.     He  would  die  !" 

There  was  something  in  his  simple  and  senten- 
tious replies  that  impressed  one  much.  His  man- 
ner was  very  serious,  and  as  it  were,  half-abstracted, 
as  if  of  a  man  living  habitually  under  principles 
and  thoughts,  not  seen  by  the  eye  or  easily  ex- 
pressed. He  seemed  a  savage  when  I  first  ad- 
dressed him,  but  I  shook  hands  with  him  at  part- 
ing, as  if  we  belonged  to  more  than  the  Brother- 
hood of  humanity. 

The  old  chief  had  returned  now  from  taking 


care  of  the  reindeer.  I  was  introduced  to  him,  as 
from  America.  His  countenance  lighted  up  at 
once,  and  he  said,  "  There  is  where  the  son  of 
Lestadius  has  gone.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
him?"  I  said  no;  though  I  had  often  heard  the 
name  of  the  good  man.  He  seemed  pleased,  and 
spoke  a  few  words  more  of  the  old  missionary  with 
great  feeling.  We  held  then  another  theologica" 
conversation.  His  replies  were  by  no  means  S( 
original  as  those  of  the  young  man,  and  were 
mostly  Scripture  phrases.  Once  he  said,  in  reply 
to  a  question  about  the  future  life,  "  Men  are  on 
earth  ;  the  bad  below,  and  the  good  above."  Of 
wicked  ?  "  The^  go  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment." Of  Jumala  and  the  heathen  superstitions, 
he  expressed  an  utter  disbelief. 

"  Is  there  any  fear  of  demons  or  evil  spirits  now 
among  your  people?" 

"  Ko ;  except  with  the  poorest  persons.  We 
believe  in  the  Redemption  through  Christ.  We 
do  not  care  for  anything  else." 

"  Is  there  much  drinking  in  your  tribe?" 
"  No,  no.     We  never  drink  now.     The  Spirit  of 
God  has  been  among  us." 

I  tried  to  draw  out  something  more  about  this 
strange  revival.  He  would  not  answer  much,  but 
what  he  said,  was  spoken  with  great  solemnity. 

His  opinions  on  religious  facts  were  very  clear. 
It  struck  me  that  he  generally  felt  himself  too  far 
advanced  for  my  questions.     * 

The  most  touching  and  interesting  thing  to  me 
in  the  conversation,  was  the  evident  feeling  towards 
the  old  missionary,  Lestadius,  and  the  deep,  solemn 
religious  faith  which  they  had  gained  from  him. 
There  are  many  splendid  monuments  scattered 
over  the  world  for  the  great  and  wise,  but  what  of 
them  could  be  half  so  beautiful  as  the  unspoken 
gratitude  and  daily  memory  inciting  to  noble 
thoughts,  in  the  hearts  of  such  poor  creatures 
these  ?  One  could  die  happy,  to  know  that  one's 
name  was  thus  breathed  with  the  prayers  of  the 
depressed  and  the  ignorant ! 

About  ten  o'clock,  we  started  on  our  walk  back, 
in  a  beautiful  afternoon  sun-light.  The  sky  was 
soft  and  genial  in  tone,  and  the  colours  like  those 
of  an  Indian  summer,  delicate  violet  and  warm 
purple,  with  a  dreamy  haze  in  the  horizon.  Our 
common  coats  felt  too  warm.  We  had  left  our 
thermometer  behind,  but  I  am  assured  it  frequently 
rises  at  this  season  to  94°  Fahrenheit.  Think  of 
this,  in  the  latitude  of  Greenland  and  Baf&n"s  Bay! 
In  walking  through  the  thicket,  I  was  in  com- 
pany with  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  Tromsbe, 
and  we  had  some  conversation  on  the  replies  of 
the  young  Lapp.  *  *  I  asked  what  he  con 
sidered  to  be  the  cause  of  this  religious  movement 
among  them. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  he,  "  that  the  preaching 
of  Lestadius  was  the  origin  of  it ;  and  then  the 
grand  solitary  nature  in  which  these  people  live, 
has  cultivated  the  deepest  religious  feeling.  Peo- 
ple call  it  fanatical— and  so  it  is.  Still  I  have 
been  the  witness  that  it  has  called  forth  even  among 
the  Norwegians  in  Tromsiie,  the  most  serious  and 
solemn  desires  to  live  more  really  for  what  is  not 
seen — and  I  know  that  the  influence  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly deep  and  powerful  on  the  morals  and 
life  of  many  people. 

"Whether  it  may  be  God's  Spirit,"  he  con 
tinned,  "  or  some  (less)  natural  influence,  I  believe 
that  now  all  through  Europe,  there  are  strong 
movements  for  a  more  deep  and  real  religious  hfe. 
We  hear  of  it  in  Switzerland  and  in  Germany 
and  even  in  France." 

Such  words  spoken  under  the  shadow  of  great 
mountains,  with  the  silent  grandeur  of  Nature 
solemnly  attesting,  when  no  other  ear  listens,  from 


stranger  to  stranger,  crossing  each  other's  paths  i 
moment  on  the  endless  journey,  have  an  effec 
which  in  no  way  appears  on  paper,  or  when  re 
peated  afterwards. 

When  we  reached  the  boats,  our  ladies  wer 
very  much  fatigued,  so  that  we  left  them  on  th 
steamer,  and  we  went  across  to  take  supper  wit 
our  friends.  It  was  now  half  past  eleven — th 
children  were  up  in  the  house,  and  the  sun  poure- 
a  blaze  of  light  into  the  rooms.  After  a  pleasai 
meal,  we  bade  good  bye,  and  towards  one  o'cloc 
came  on  board  the  steamer,  while  the  rising  su 
was  lighting  up  the  whole  Fiord.  It  was  imposs; 
ble  to  sleep  under  the  beautiful  morning,  and  w 
walked  the  decks  in  the  mild  summer  air,  an 
talked  of  the  interesting  day  and  the  pleasai 
people  of  Tromsiie,  till  the  morning  of  more  soutl 
ern  latitudes  had  really  come." 


For  "The  Friend."  i 

Epistle,  1670.  [| 

By  an  epistle  of  that  faithful  watchman,  addresi 


ed  to  the  members  at  Bristol,  Friends  must  bar 
been  suffering  grievous  persecution,  as  it  would  a] 
pear  many  were  deterred  or  greatly  discourage 
from  keeping  up  their  religious  meetings.  But  fe 
ministers,  it  would  seem,  were  at  liberty  to  trave' 
so  that  George  Fox  was  led  to  incite  and  strengtl'  ^ 
en  them,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  use  diligence 
guard  their  Friends  from  sinking  and  giving  ov 
in  the  stormy  day,  of  which  we  can  have  but  litt 
idea,  and  compared  with  which  our  trials  a: 
small. 

"Dear  Friends,  now  is  the  time  for  you 
stand  ;  therefore  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  Go 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  yoi 
feet,  that  you  may  stand  in  the  possession  of  hj 
And  you  that  have  been  public  men,  and  former 
did  travel  abroad,  mind  to  keep  up  your  testimon 
both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  countries,  that  you  m; 
encourage  Friends  to  keep  up  their  meetings  as  usn 
thereaway,  so  that  none  faint  in  the  time  of  tri; 
but  that  all  may  be  encouraged,  both  small  ai 
great,  to  stand  faithful  to  the  Lord  God,  and  1 
power  and  truth ;  that  their  heads  may  not  si: 
in  the  storms,  but  be  kept  up  above  the  wavi 
Go  into  your  meeting-places  as  at  other  times,  ke 
up  your  public  testimony,  and  visit  Friends  now, 
this  time  of  storm;  for  there  is  your  crown  in  t 
universal  power  and  spirit  of  God.  Let  your  min 
and  souls  and  hearts  be  kept  above  all  outwa 
and  visible  things.  Few  travel  now  the  countri 
It  may  be  well  to  visit  them,  lest  any  should  fain 
Stir  vp  one  another  in  that  which  is  good,  and! 
faithjidtiess  in  the  Truth,  this  day.  Let  your  mil 
be  kept  above  all  visible  things ;  for  God  took  cj 
for  man  in  the  beginning,  and  set  him  above  < 
works  of  his  hands ;  and  therefore  mind  the  h.i\ 
venly  treasure  that  will  never  fade  away,  and  dw 
in  the  Seed,  in  which  you  may  know  your  electii 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  give  forth  in  writing  whali 
before  me,  because  of  my  bodily  weakness;  but 
was  desirous  in  some  measure  to  ease  my  mi 
desiring  -  you  may  stand  fast  and  faithful  to 
Truth.  Of  my  travels  and  weakness,  it  is  like  ; 
have  heard,  and  of  my  aflliction,  both  by  them  tl 
are  without,  and  also  by  them  that  are  with 
which  are  hard  to  be  uttered.  My  love  is  to 
faithful  Friends."  G- 

For  "  The  Frienc 

"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
mind." 

Nothing  could  be  more  comprehensive,  notl 
more  explicit,  nothing  more  binding.     With 
heart,  we  love  what  is  tender  and  attractive 


THE    FRIEND. 


Llth.-ea  with  the  purple  eye  ;  the  broom 
'ellow  and  bright,  as  buhion  unalloy'd, 
ler  blossoms  ;  and  luxuriant  above  all 
he  jasmine,  throwing  wide  her  elegant  sweets, 
he  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unvarnish'd  leaf 
lakes  more  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more 

'he  bright  profusion  of  her  scatter'd  stars. 

^hese  have  been,  and  these  shall  be  in  their  day 
■nd  all  this  uniform  uncolour'd  scene 


Guelder  rose,  or  snow-ball. 


with  the  soul,  what  is  good  and  holy ; — with  the 
mind,  what  is  great  and  high.  One  friend  we  love 
lor  winning  gentleness  or  amiability ;  another,  for 
moral  excellence  or  spiritual  piety ;  another  for  in- 
tellectual depth  or  culture,  or  imaginative  power  : 
but  this  first  and  greatest  commandment  is,  that 
we  give  the  love  of  all  the  heart,  all  the  soul,  and 
all  the  mind,  to  Him  who  combines  all  worthiness 
of  love  in  a  degree  utterly  inappreciable  to  the  un- 
renewed mind ;  who  is  "  altogether  lovely,"  whose 
''loving  kindness  is  better  than  life  :"  who  is  God 
in  holiness :  who  created  all  things,  and  crowned 
His  creation  with  the  mind  of  man,  and  "  upholdeth 
all  things  by  the  Word  of  his  power:"  whose  love, 
holiness,  wisdom,  and  power,  are  equal  and  eternal 
and  unchangeable.  Y.  T.  E. 

For  "The  Friend." 

William  Cowper,  in  his  "Winter  Walk  at  Noon," 
has  given  an  account  of  the  transformation  which 
Spring  effects,  and  a  description  of  its  beauties,  in 
a  style  so  simple  yet  charming,  that  although  fami- 
liar to  many  of  our  readers,  it  may  not  prove  unac- 
ceptable : — 

What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 
More  gland  than  it  produces  year  by  year, 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man? 
Familiar  with  th'  effect,  we  slight  the  cause. 
And  in  the  constancy  of  Nature's  course, 
The  regular  return  of  genial  months, 
And  renovation  of  a  faded  world, 
See  nought  to  wonder  at.     Should  God  again, 

Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 
Of  th'  undeviating  and  punctual  sun, 
How  would  the  world  admire !     But  speaks  it  less 
An  agency  divine,  to  make  him  know 

to  sink  and  when  to  rise. 
Age  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  course? 
All  we  behold  is  miracle  ;  but  seen 
So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 
Where  now  the  vital  energy,  that  mov'd 
While  summer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  lymph 
Through  th'  imperceptible  meand'ring  veins 
Of  leaf  and  flower  ?     It  sleeps  ;  and  the  touch 
Of  unprolific  winter  has  irapress'd 
A  cold  stagnation  on  th'  intestine  tide. 
But  let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  short  months, 
And  all  shall  be  restor'd.     These  naked  shoots, 
Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes, 
Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again, 
And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spre^id, 
^hall  boast  new  charms,  and  more  than  they  have  lost. 
Then  each  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad, 
Shall  publish  even  to  the  distant  eye 
Its  family  and  tribe.     Laburnum,  rich 
[a  streaming  gold  ;  syringa,  ivory  pure 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose;  this  red 
And  of  a  humbler  growth,  the  other*  tall, 
ind  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
3f  neighb'ring  cypress,  or  more  sable  yew 
3er  silver  globes,  light  as  the  foamy  surf, 
Chat  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave; 
The  lilac,  various  in  array,  now  white. 
Tow  sanguine,  and  her  beautious  head  now  set 
Vith  purple  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 
Hudious  of  ornament,  yet  unresolv'd 
Vhich  hue  she  most  approv'd,  she  chose  them  all ; 
Jopious  of  flowers,  the  woodbine,  pale  and  wan, 
iut  well  compensating  her  sickly  looks 
Vith  never  cloying  odours,  early  and  late; 
lypericum  all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swarm 
)f  flowers,  like  flies  clothing  her  slender  rods, 
hat  scarce  a  leaf  appears  ;  mezereon,  too, 
hough  leafless,  well-attir'd  and  thick  beset 

ng  wreaths,  investing  every  spray  ; 
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Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load. 

And  flush  into  variety  again. — 

From  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life. 

Is  Nature's  progress,  when  she  lectures  man 

In  heav'nly  truth  ;  evincing,  as  she  makes 

The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 

A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  his. 

That  makes  so  gay  the  solitary  place. 

Where  no  eye  sees  them.     And  the  fairer  forms. 

That  cultivation  glories  in,  are  his. 

He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way 

And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year; 

He  marks  the  bounds,  which  nature  may  not  pass. 

And  blunts  his  pointed  fury ;  in  its  case, 

Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ, 

Uninjur'd,  with  inimitable  art. — 

Some  say  that  in  the  origin  of  things, 

When  all  creation  started  into  birth. 

The  infant  elements  received  a  law 

From  which  they  swerv'd  not  since.     That  under  force 

Of  that  controlling  ordinance  they  move. 

And  need  not  His  immediate  hand  who  first 

Prescrib'd  their  course,  to  regulate  it  now. 

Thus  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a  God 

Th'  encumbrance  of  his  c 

The  great  Artificer  of  all  that 

The  stress  of  a  continual  act,  the  pain 

Of  unremitted  vigilance  and  care. 

As  too  laborious  and  severe  a  task. 

So  man,  the  moth,  is  not  afraid,  it  seems. 

To  span  omnipotence,  and  measure  might 

That  knows  no  measure,  by  the  scanty  rule 
And  standard  of  his  own,  that  is  to-daj-. 

And  is  not,  ere  to-morrow's  sun  go  down. 

The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  diffus'd, 
Sustains,  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 
Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  efi'ect, 
Whose  cause  is  God.     He  feeds  the  secret  fire. 
By  which  the  mighty  process  is  maintained. 
Who  sleeps  not,  is  not  weary  ;  in  whose  sight 
Slow  circling  ages  are  as  transient  days ; 
Whose  work  is  without  labour;  whose  designs 
No  flaw  deforms,  no  difficulty  thwarts ; 
And  whose  beneficence  no  charge  exhausts. 
Him  blind  antiquity  profan'd,  not  served. 
With  self-taught  rites,  and  under  various  names 
Female  and  male,  Pomona,  Pales,  Pan,  ' 

And  Flora,  and  Vertumnns,  peopling  earth 
With  tutelary  goddesses  and  gods. 
That  were  not;  and  commending  as  they  would 
To  each  some  province,  garden,  field,  or  grove. 

But  all  are  under  one.     One  Spirit His 

Who  wore  the  platted  thorns  with  r.leeding  brows— 
Rules  universal  nature.     Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain 
Of  his  unrivall'd  pencil.     He  inspires  ' 

Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues. 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes. 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-side  sands, 
The  forms  with  which  he  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 
Happy  who  walks  with  him  1  whom  what  he  finds 
Of  flavour  or  of  scent  in  fruit  or  flower. 
Of  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 

n  nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  o.ak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun. 
Prompts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God. 
presence,  who  made  all  so  fair,  perceived. 
Makes  all  still  fairer.     As  with  him  no  scene 

s  dreary,  so  with  him  all  seasons  please. 

Though  winter  had  been  none,  had  man  been  true, 

;Vnd  earth  be  punish'd  for  its  tenant's  sake. 

Yet  not  in  vengeance ;  as  this  smiling  sky. 

So  soon  succeeding  such  an  angry  night. 

And  these  dissolving  snows,  and  this  clear  stream 

Recov'rmg  fast  its  liquid  music  prove. 


From  "  Tlio  Field  and  Forest." 

Clonds. 
The  sky  would  present  very  little  in  the  day- 
time, to  charm  the  sight  or  interest  the  mind,  if  it 
were  destitute  of  clouds.  From  these  proceed  all 
the  beautiful  tints  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  rain- 
bow, and  the  variou.s  configurations  that  deck  the 
arches  of  the  firmament.  The  different  forms  and 
colours  they  assume  in  their  progress  throuch  the 
atmosphere,  and  their  ever  varying  positions  and 
combinations  are  capable  of  awakening  the  most 
agreeable  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity.  I 
shall  not  speak  of  the  scientific  arrangements  of 


clouds.  The  classifications  of  natural  objects  are 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  science,  to  enable  the 
inmd  to  grasp  all  their  species,  and  to  understand 
their  diflerences  and  their  relations.  But  these 
artificial  systems  have  done  more  than  any  vulgar 
prejudice  to  render  the  study  of  nature  unpopular. 
The  immense  vocabulary  of  terms  presented  to  the 
mind  of  the  young  student,  gives  him  a  magnified 
sense  of  the  task  he  must  perform,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  nature's  temple,  that  discourages  him 
and  deters  him  from  entering  within  it.  I  shall 
simply  treat  of  clouds  as  they  appear  to  the  eyes 
and  the  mind  of  a  person  of  sensibility  and  fancy. 
Ihe  greatest  painters  have  delighted  in  the 
representation  of  clouds,  knowing  that  there  is  no 
landscape  that  may  not  be  improved  by  their 
celestial  forms  and  tints,  and  that  a  scene  repre- 
senting any  passion  or  situation  may  be  heightened 
by  such  accompaniments,  harmonizing  with  the 
cheerfulness  or  the  sadness,  with  the  lowliness  or 
magnificence  of  the  subject.  Poets  have  ever  been 
mindful  of  the  same  effects;  and  the  Hebrew 
prophets  have  exalted  the  sublimity  of  their 
descriptions,  and  increased  the  efficacy  of  their 
prophecies  and  their  admonitions,  by  employing 
imagery  derived  from  these  appearances,  rightly 
deeming  the  scenery  of  the  heavens  the  most 
proper  to  illustrate  their  sacred  themes,  and  the 
divine  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Hence  the  Lord, 
who  set  his  bow  in  a  cloud  as  the  token  of  a 
covenant  between  him  and  the  earth,  is  represented 
as  making  the  clouds  his  chariot  and  his  pavilion 
when  ascending  to  heaven,  or  when  descending  to 
earth  to  speak  to  the  messengers  of  his  will. 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  attribute  the  peculiar 
pleasure  that  attends  us,  on  a  sight  of  the  varied 
forms  and  hues  of  clouds,  to  the  physical  effect  of 
light  and  colours  upon  the  sensorium,  or  to  mental 
association.  It  is  certain  that  no  spectacle  in 
nature  produces  so  intense  an  emotion  of  cheerful- 
ness and  sublimity.  The  latter  emotion  is  most 
commonly  excited  by  sombre  scenes,  added  to 
something  that  affects  one  with  a  certain  amount 
of  terror,  while  he  retains  a  consciousness  of  se- 
curity. But  when  the  western  clouds,  piled  in 
glittering  arches  one  above  another,  and  widening 
as  they  recede  from  the  great  source  of  light,  ex- 
hibit their  several  gradations  of  hues,  from  the 
outermost  arch,  successively,  of  violet,  purple, 
crimson,  vermilion,  and  orange,  until  the  eyes 
are  dazzled  by  the  golden  radiance  that  beams 
from  the  throne  of  day,  the  mind  is  affected  with 
an  emotion  of  sublimity,  unallied  with  terror,  and 
accompanied  with  the  most  cheerful  exaltation. 

Every  scene  in  the  universe  is  attended,  when 
we  behold  it,  by  a  peculiar  and  speciSc  sensation. 
Our  emotions  are  as  nearly  infinite  as  our  thoughts ; 
and  nature  provides  an  infinite  variety  of  scenes  to 
harmonize  with  all,  that  no  existing  susceptibility 
to  pleasure  shall  be  lost,  for  the  want  of  something 
external  to  act  upon  it,  and  render  it  available  as 
a  source  of  happiness.  The  human  countenance 
is  not  more  varied  in  its  expressions  than  the  face 
of  nature.  There  are  beams  in  the  countenance 
of  morn  and  even,  capable  of  irradiating  into  our 
souls  a  feeling  of  intense  delight ;  and  it  is  no 
marvel  that  nature  should  seem,  as  the  poets  have 
described  her,  to  smile  upon  us  in  the  sunshine 
that  sparkles  in  the  morning  dews,  and  gilds  the 
evening  sky,  or  in  the  moonlight  that  reveals  to  us 
a  new  firmament  of  wonders  among  the  silvery 
clouds  of  night.  The  forms  and  tints  of  the 
clouds  produce  effects  upon  the  mind  that  vary 
with  the  hour  of  the  day.  In  the  morning  there  is 
a  feeling  of  hopefulness  attending  the  spectacle  of 
the  constantly  increasing  splendour  of  the  clouds, 
commencing  with  the  dark  purple  tints  of  dawn, 
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and  widening  with  beautiful  radiating  undulations, 
through  their  whole  succession  of  hues,  into  per- 
fect day.  As  we  are  prepared  by  the  buoyant 
feelings  that  come  from  the  spectacle  of  dawn,  to 
enter  with  a  glad  heart  upon  the  duties  of  the  day, 
we  are  equally  inspired  by  the  spectacle  of  sunset, 
with  a  sentiment  of  tranquillity,  that  prepares  us 
for  sound  and  healthful  repose. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  if  the  sun 
rose  clearly  into  the  blue  heavens,  without  any 
changes  except  from  darkness  to  light,  through  all 
the  degrees  of  twilight,  the  charms  of  the  morning 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  But  nature,  that  all 
hearts  might  be  enamoured  of  the  morn,  has 
wreathed  her  temples  with  dappled  crimson,  and 
animated  her  countenance  with  those  milder  glories, 
that  so  well  become  the  fair  daughter  of  the  dawn 
and  the  gentle  mother  of  dews.  In  ancient  fable 
Aurora  is  a  beautiful  nymph,  who  blushes  when 
she  first  enters  into  the  presence  of  Day ;  and  the 
clouds  are  the  fabric  with  which  she  veils  her 
features  at  his  approach.  But  a  young  person  of 
sensibility  needs  no  such  allegories,  to  inspire  his 
mind  with  a  sense  of  the  incomparable  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  orient,  at  the  break  of  day.  It 
is  associated  with  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of 
his  life ;  and  the  exhilarated  feelings,  amounting 
almost  to  transport,  with  which  we  look  upon  the 
dayspring  in  the  east,  are  probably  one  cause 
of  the  tonic  and  healthful  influence  of  early 
rising. 

Many  theories  have  at  different  times  been  ad- 
vanced to  explain  the  cause  of  the  varying  tints  of 
the  clouds ;  but  it  is  at  length  conceded  that  they 
receive  and  reflect  the  sun's  rays  as  they  are 
changed  by  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  am' 
that  their  tints  are  owing  to  no  peculiar  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  globules  of  vapor.  As  the  sun  de 
clines  and  sinks  below  the  horizon,  the  whole  sur 
rounding  medium  passes  through  the  same  series  of 
tints  which  are  seen  in  the  clouds.  Were  a  snowy 
mountain  situated  directly  before  our  eyes,  we 
.  should  see  the  graduated  tints  of  yellow  and  orange 
at  the  summit,  deepening  into  crimson  and  purple 
in  the  middle,  and  fading  into  dusky  twilight  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  Hence  in  winter,  when 
the  sky  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  atmosphere 
purely  transparent,  the  snow  that  covers  the  roofs 
of  the  houses,  and  the  tops  of  the  hills,  is  more  or 
less  gilded  and  crimsoned  by  the  rays  of  the  de- 
clining sun. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


and  weaker,  till  an  early  death  calls  them  away, 
long  before  they  have  fulfilled  not  only  what  they 
promised  the  world,  but  much  more, — what  they 
promised  themselves.  Mozart,  Schubert,  Mendels- 
sohn, Bellini,  and  others,  may  be  cited  as  glorious 
examples  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  They 
would  have  lived  much  longer,  had  not  the  sen- 
suality of  their  nature  found  superabundant  food 
n  the  sensuality  of  their  art.  And  yet  these  were 
the  high  priests  of  art,  the  followers  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  pure,  in  sentiment.  But  where  these 
litions  are  wanting;  where  music  has  no  other 
purpose  than  to  please  and  excite  you ;  what  do 
think  will  be  the  result  of  that  enervating 
state  of  body  in  which  such  music  will  have  put 
you?  Your  mind  will  be  also  enervated  ;  it  will 
soon  lose  its  balance,  and  be  unable  to  distinguish 
what  is  pure  and  noble,  until  you  will  have  become 
one  of  that  large  class  of  society  which  lives  only 
by  animal  instincts,  and  unprincipled,  and  often 
even  unlawful  means  of  satisfying  them.  We  think 
the  best  answer  to  the  above  question  may  be 
gathered  from  the  records  of  the  victims  which 
fill  our  hospitals  and  mad-houses.  An  intelligent 
doctor  will  easily  trace  the  frightful  ravages  which 
in  some  instances  licentious  music  has  had  upon 
his  patient.  At  least  in  Germany  and  Paris, 
amongst  a  hundred  sufferers  of  a  certain  class  of 
the  residents  in  the  lunatic  asylum,  you  will  find  a 
fourth,  who  are  or  were  musicians." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Can  Masic  be  Demoralizing? 

Picking  up  a  stray  number  of  the  "  Musical 
Review''  a  few  days  since,  my  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  following  remarks,  setting  forth  the 
weakening  effects  of  music,  which  I  hope  may 
meet  the  eyes  of  many  of  our  young  people,  who 
are  too  apt  to  think  that  whatever  their  concerned 
parents  and  friends  say  upon  this  important  sub 
ject  is  only  the  result  of  a  stereotyped  mode  of 
thinking,  and  that  their  objections  are  not  founded 
upon  sound  reason.  There  are  many  other  anc' 
still  more  potent  reasons  why  we  discard  the  prac 
tice,  but  for  the  present  we  will  allow  the  organ  of 
our  musical  societies  and  the  exponent  of  th^ 
science,  speak  for  itself : 

"  Music  in  itself  is  sensual.  Nothing  applies 
more  directly  to  the  nerves,  and  through  the  latter 
to  the  senses,  than  sounds.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  in  the  history  of  all  eminently  musical  men 
of  the  strictly  musical  genius  or  talents,  you  can 
trace  the  immense  influence  their  art  had  upon 
their  sensual  condition.  That  influence  is  generally 
so  great  that  their  bodily  strength  grows  weaker 


The   Ivory  of  Commerce, 
Professor   Owen,  of  London,  recently  gave  a 
lecture  on  Ivory  Teeth,  which  make  such  an  arti 
cle  of  commerce.     He  said  : 

The  substance  of  the  teeth  of  other  animals 
besides  the  elephant,  is  used  in  commerce  as  ivory 
Formerly,  indeed,  and  still  by  some,  the  name 
ivory,  is  given  to  the  main  substance  of  the  teeth 
of  all  animals ;  but  it  is  now  by  the  best  anato 
mists  and  physiologists  restricted  to  a  peculia: 
modification  of  tooth  substance.  By  this  character, 
which  is  presented  by  the  very  smallest  portion  of 
an  elephant's  tusk  in  transverse  section  or  fracture, 
true  ivory  may  be  distinguished  from  every  other 
kind  of  tooth  substance  and  from  every  counter- 
feit, whether  derived  from  tooth  or  bone.  It  is  a 
character  which  is  as  characteristic  of  fossil  as  of 
recent  ivory.  Although,  however,  no  other  teeth 
except  those  of  the  elephant  present  the  charac- 
teristic of  true  ivory,  there  are  teeth  in  many  other 
animals  which,  from  their  large  size,  and  the  den- 
sity of  their  principal  substance,  are  useful  in  the 
arts  for  purposes  analogous  to  those  for  which  true 
ivory  is  used,  and  some  of  these,  as  those  of  the 
large  tusk  of  the  hippopotamus,  are  more  service- 
able for  certain  purposes,  especially  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  teeth,  than  any  other  kind  of 
tooth  substance.  The  utility  of  teeth  in  commerce 
or  the  arts,  depends  chiefly  on  a  peculiar  modifica 
tion  in  their  laws  of  growth.  For  the  most  part, 
teeth — as  in  our  frames — having  attained  a  certain 
size  and  shape,  cease  to  grow  ;  but  there  are  other 
teeth,  such  as  the  front  teeth  of  the  rat,  rabbit, 
and  all  the  rodent  tribe,  the  tusks  of  the  boar  and 
hippopotamus,  the  long  descending  canine  tusks  of 
the  walrus,  the  still  longer  spiral  horn-like  tusk  of 
the  narwhal,  and  the  ivory  tusks  of  the  elephant, 
which  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  growing 
as  long  as  the  animal  lives.  With  reference  to  the 
elephant,  the  professor  observed  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent creation,  elephants  are  restricted  to  the  Afri- 
can and  Asiatic  continents;  and,  with  reference  to 
the  commercial  relation  of  ivory,  it  is  chiefly  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  Asiatic  elephants'  tusks,  of  a 
size  which  gives  them  the  value  of  ivory  in  com- 
merce, are  peculiar  to  the  male,  while  the  African 


ants,  both  males  and  females,  afford  good- 
tusks.  In  former  times,  and  before  the  exist- 
ence of  man,  animals  having  tusks  were  much 
more  numerous.  The  true  elephant  roamed  in 
countless  herds  over  the  temperate  and  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  was 
called  by  the  Russians  mammon.  Some  of  tht 
ivory  of  commerce  is,  or  used  to  be,  derived  from 
the  tusks  of  those  extinct  species,  of  which  the 
specimen  found  frozen,  with  all  its  soft  parts  and 
integuments,  in  the  icy  soil  of  Siberia,  is  known  tc 
all." 

Dr.  Livingstone,  the  celebrated  traveller,  was 
present,  and  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  was  intro- 
"uced  to  the  audience  by  the  chairman,  and  re- 
ceived with  great  applause.  He  added  a  few 
remarks.  He  observed  "  that  hunting  the  elephant 
was  one  of  the  best  tests  of  courage  that  existed 
in  the  world.  The  Africans  believed  that  if  a 
man  could  kill  an  elephant,  he  was  able  to  dc 
almost  anything  in  the  way  of  hunting.  But 
hunting  an  elephant  with  dogs  was  no  test  o 
bravery,  because  the  animal  when  beset  by  dogs 
seemed  totally  incapable  of  protecting  himsel 
against  his  brute  assailant.  Sometimes  he  woulc 
go  down  awkwardly  on  his  knees  trying  to  kil 
the  dogs,  and  at  others  he  would  throw  down  i 
tree  with  the  same  object.  Meanwhile  the  mat 
despatched  him  with  certainty.  In  Ceylon  thi 
natives  killed  the  elephant  with  a  spear,  but  ii 
Africa  they  generally  stood  at  the  side  of  thi 
elephant,  and  at  thirty  yards,  half-a-dozen  ball; 
would  kill,  though  at  a  greater  distance  it  wouk 
take  fifty.  When  iu  Africa,  he  desired  to  ascertaii 
the  number  of  elephants  killed  annually,  and  foi 
that  purpose  he  took  notes  of  the  parties  wh< 
hunted  his  locality,  and  the  result  of  their  sport 
There  were  hunters  from  England,  gentlemen  froi 
India  on  furlough.  There  were  Boers,  who  be 
lieved  themselves  to  be  the  bravest  people  on  thi 
face  of  the  earth.  There  were  natives,  and  ther 
were  the  bastard  Boers.  These  latter  were  ex 
ingly  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  ivory,  for  thi 
sake  of  the  high  prise  it  brought.  The  average  of 
the  English  officer's  bag  was  about  twenty,  that  o! 
the  Boer  about  two,  and  that  of  the  native  am 
bastard  Boer  nearly  half  of  one.  From  this  i 
would  seem  that  civilization  did  not  necessaril 
produce  effeminacy.  The  reason  the  Englishma:^ 
killed  more  than  every  other  was,  that  he  went  clos 
up  to  the  animal,  while  the  others  stood  a  long  wa 
off,  afraid  to  go  near,  and  deemed  the  killing  c 
one  elephant  an  event  of  their  lives.  The  numbe' 
of  elephants  in  South  Africa,  as  proved  by  spec'- 
mens  brought  to  England  by  Gordon  Cumminj| 
was  very  large,  but  further  north  the  number  wa' 
still  greater.  It  seemed  strange,  that,  while  th 
elephants  in  the  south  were  about  twelve  feet,  thos 
in  parts  much  further  to  the  north,  where  th 
country  was  more  fertile  and  there  was  abundanc 
of  food,  were  only  about  nine  feet.  Still  moi 
singular,  that  the  tusks  of  the  smaller  specie 
should  be  three  feet  longer  than  those  of  the  large 
He  had  often  tried  to  explain  it,  but  he  had  m 
discovered  the  reason  until  that  night,  when  Pn 
fessor  Owen  had  told  them,  that  where  the  animj 
was  undisturbed  by  man,  and  had  abundant  veg 
tation,  the  tusks  grew  more  regularly  than  in  thoi 
parts  where  the  people  used  fire-arms.  The  el 
phants  in  the  north  of  Africa  were  so  numeroi] 
that  he  could  scarcely  calculate  at  all  when  the 
would  become  extinct. 


Dr.  Hall  says  :  "  Plenty  of  warmth,  plenty 
substantial  food  and  ripe  fruits,  plenty  of  sloe 
and  plenty  of  joyous  out-door  exercise,  would  sa^ 
millions  of  children  annually." 
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Enamelled  Cloth 
The  enamelled  cloth  of  commerce  enters  into 
many  uses  as  a  substitute  for  leather.  It  is  light 
and  pliable,  and,  at  the  sajne  time,  firm  and  dura 
ble — having  all  the  appearance  of  leather,  with 
nearly  its  durability.  'Ihe  black  enamelled  cloth 
is  the  kind  most  largely  in  use  ;  but  the  method  of 
making  the  different  colors  is  essentially  the  same, 
the  black  being  the  foundation,  and  the  colors 
afterwards  applied  by  hand.  The  foundation  of 
the  black  is  cotton  cloth  of  the  best  quality,  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  It  varies  in  texture  and 
width,  according  to  the  kind  of  goods  for  which  it 
is  intended,  the  width  being  Irom  thirty-four  to 
fifty-four  inches.  The  cloth  is  taken  from  the 
bale,  and  wound  upon  a  large  iron  cylinder,  in 
which  position  it  is  ready  to  receive  its  first  coat, 
by  being  slowly  passed  through  the  machine, 
across  and  between  the  huge  iron  cylinders,  from 
the  smaller  of  which,  at  the  top,  it  receives  its  first 
coating  of  composition — a  mixture  of  oil,  1 
black,  rosin  and  other  ingredients,  boiled  together 
till  about  the  consistency  of  melted  tar.  From 
between  the  cylinders,  dressed  in  its  black  coat, 
the  cloth  is  carried  to  the  story  above,  through 
aperture  in  the  floor,  and  wound  upon  a  huge 
wooden  frame,  resembling  in  shape  the  old  fashion- 
ed reel.  By  an  arrangement  ol  spokes  upon  the 
arms  of  this  huge  wheel,  each  layer  of  cloth  ii 
kept  separate,  so  that  no  two  portions  of  the  clotl 
will  come  in  contact.  The  frame,  with  its  contents, 
when  filled,  is  passed  into  what  is  called  the  heater, 
an  apartment  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying-in  the  coating  of  composition.  Af- 
ter remaining  in  the  heater  a  sufficient  time  to  com- 
plete the  drying  process,  it  is  removed  to  the  lower 
Btory,  whence  it  originally  started,  to  pass  through 
the  hands  of  workmen,  who  make  all  the  rough 
places  smooth.  It  is  laid  on  long  tables,  and  al- 
ternately sprinkled  with  water  and  rubbed  with 
pummice  stone  till  the  whole  surface  is  made  per 


tectly  smooth.     The  cloth  is  then 


the 


cylinder  again,  as  at  first,  and  passed  through  th. 
machine  into  the  upper  story,  upon  the  huge  reeli 
and  into  the  heater,  and  again  under  the  pummice 
stone.  The  cloth  is  passed  through  the  machine 
five  times,  or  till  the  required  thickness  has  been 
laid  on.  After  the  last  scrubbing  down,  the  fabric 
is  taken  to  another  department  in  the  upper  story, 
thoroughly  varnished,  and  again  passed  throu'^h 
the  heater.  It  is  now  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  with 
1  thick  shining  coat  of  black,  very  much  resem 
bling  patent  leather.  But  it  has  not  yet  received 
ts  leather  finish ;  so,  in  another  department,  it  is 
passed  through  the  enamel  machine,  which  consists 
?f  another  set  of  huge  rollers,  one  of  which  covers 
,t3  surface  with  irregular  indentations,  resembling 
ihe  grain  of  leather. 


ing  it ;  that  comes  to  them  as  occasion  requires,  as 
if  it  were  borrowed,  and  that  they  do  not  think  of 
appropriating  to  themselves.  They  are  not  think- 
ing of  suffering  well,  but  they  are  able  to  bear 
every  trial  to  the  end,  in  peace  and  simplicity, 
without  any  other  desire,  than  that  the  will  of  God 
be  fulfilled. 

"  There  is  nothing  brilliant,  nothing  grand,  no- 
thing striking,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  still  less 
in  their  own  eyes,  in  this.  If  you  tell  them  they 
have  suffered  nobly,  they  will  not  understand  you, 
They  do  not  know  themselves  how  all  this  comes 
to  pass  ;  they  scarcely  know  what  is  in  their  own 
hearts,  and  they  do  not  seek  to  know.  If  they 
endeavoured  to  know,  they  would  lose  something 
of  their  simplicity.  This  is  what  we  call  perfect 
good  will,  that  makes  less  show,  but  is  far  greater 
than  what  is  called  courage.  It  is  like  water,  the 
less  taste  or  colour  it  has,  the  purer  it  is ;  and  it 
is  its  purity  that  makes  it  transparent.  This  good 
will,  which  is  only  a  love  of  the  will  of  God,  be- 
comes on  every  occasion,  just  what  it  should  be, 
that  it  may  conform  itself  to  him.  Happy  are 
those  who  have  the  beginning,  the  seeds  within 
them,  of  this  unspeakable  good  !" 


considerable  time  in  descending  entirely  below  the 
same  line,  would  have  dimensions  almost  imper- 
ceptible even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful 
telescopes,  and  its  brilliancy  would  range  among 
the  stars  of  the  third  magnitude  only. 

The  weakest  spot  in  any  man,  is  where  he  thinks 
himself  the  wisest. 


I  For  "  The  Friend." 

Thinking  the  following  letter  by  Fcnelon,  on  the 
J^ifference  between  the  willingness  to  suffer,  which 
|jod  inspires,  and  the  courage  of  the  men  of  the 
|Vorld,  may  interest  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend  " 
|.  send  it  for  insertion  :  ' 

_"  I  am  touched  with  the  sufferings  of  your  sick 
riend,  but  I  rejoice  that  he  supports  them  so  well. 
rou  are  right  in  making  a  distinction  between 
willingness  to  suffer,  and  courage.  Courage  is  a 
ertain  elevation  and  strength  of  the  mind  with 
rhich  people  overcome  everything.  Those  minds 
bat  are  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  are 
onscious  of  their  own  weakness,  do  what  is  ne- 
essary  to  be  done,  without  being  aware  of  their 
wn  strength,  and  without  any  assurance  of  suc- 
ess.  They  endure  and  overcome  by  an  inexplica- 
le  power  that  is  within  them,  without  their  know 


How  Railroads  are  Built  in  Eg7jpt. — A  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Journal  ot  Commerce, 
writing  from  Cairo,  describes  the  railroad  from 
Alexandria  to  the  Ked  Sea  : 

A  peculiarity  is  seen  in  the  construction  of  this 
railroad.  I  observed  no  sleepers  except  near  the 
depot,  instead  of  which,  as  the  country  could  not 
furnish  the  timber,  a  strong,  hollow  iron  apparatus 
is  cast,  much  resembling  the  common  culinary  iron 
pot,  which  is  firmly  fastened  in  the  earth  by  sink- 
ing the  open  end,  while  the  rails  rest  upon  notches 
cast  in  the  exterior  of  the  other  end.  These,  with 
small  iron  bars  cro.ssing  the  track,  keep  the  rails 
fast.  The  railroad  is  130  miles  long,  and  is  being 
extended  to  Suez,  on  the  Eed  Sea,  all  of  which 
distance  is  completed,  except  forty  miles  next  to 
Suez,  and  will  be  opened  the  entire  distance  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  whole  was  built  by  an 
English  company,  and  then  sold  to  the  "Viceroy, 
who  receives  an  income  from  it  exceeding  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  projectors.  The  elec- 
tric telegraph  is  already  extended  to  Suez,  from 
whence  it  is  proposed  to  convey  it  to  India. 


THE    FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTI 


^  In  looking  over  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  recently  held  in  New  York,  we 
observe  that  Adrian  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  which 
had  been  referred  the  proposal  of  the  meeting  in 
Ohio,  of  which  J.  Knns  is  clerk,  that  that  Quar- 
terly ileeting  should  be  united  to  it,  had  decided 
and  reported  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  "that  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  to  make  the  proposed 
change,"  which  was  approved.  The  subject  was 
not  noticed  in  the  account  furnished  us  and  pub- 
lished in  a  former  number. 


The  accounts  given  in  the  daily  newspapers  of 
the  sad  results  from  the  general  indulgence  in  riot 
and  dissipation  through  the  country  on  the  4th  of 
this  month,  show  a  more  fearful  loss  of  human  life 
than  ordinary;  though,  we  believe,  this  national 
anniversary  rarely,  if  ever,  passes  over  without 
several  falling  victims  to  the  revelling,  drinking, 

d  the  foolish  use  of  gunpowder  which  character- 
ize that  day. 

In  Boston,  four  persons  were  killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  "  shell  mortar  rocket,"  and  two  so 
dreadfully  wounded  that  their  lives  were  imme- 
diately endangered,  with  the  probability,  that  if  they 
survived,  their  existence  would  be  passed  in  compli- 
cated suffering.  In  New  York,  a  terrible  riot  took 
place ;  eight  lives  were  lost,  numbers  were  wound- 
ed, and  some  parts  of  the  city  were  for  a  considera- 
ble time  in  the  power  of  the  mob.  In  other  places 
serious  accidents  or  drunken  quarrels  occurred, 
attended  with  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  morals; 
and  we  think  the  day  was  evidently  far  more  pro- 
lific in  crime  and  misery,  than  in  either  profit  or 
The  evils  of  public  holidays  are  in 


patriotism 
T^        .  ,y-  .   ,,  ,  ,   ,         ,  ,  ,        creasing,  and  we  apprehend  that  all  serious-minded 

JJo  not  think  thou  art  better  than  others,  lest,  persons  must  acknowledge  the  desirableness  of  the 
in  the  sight  of  God  who  only  knoweth  what  is  in  number  of  such  days  being  diminished  rather  than 
man,  thou  be  found  worse.     Be  not  proud  of  that  [increased,  and  we  think  it  behooves  Friends  to  be 


in  which  thou  art  supposed  to  excel,  however 
noured  and  esteemed  by  men;  for  the  judgment 
of  God  and  the  judgment  of  men  are  infinitely  dif- 
ferent;  and  that  displeascth  him,  which  is  com- 
monly pleasing  to  them. — A'Kempis. 

Planetari/  Distances. — For  a  long  period,  as- 
tronomers unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  determine 
the  distance  between  the  stars  and  the  earth ;  and 
it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  short  time  that 
the  interesting  problem  can  be  said  to  have  been 
solved.  The  distance  which  separates  us  from  the 
nearest  stars  is,  according  to  M.  Arago,  about 
206,000  times  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth,  more  than  206,000  times  9.5,000,000  of 
\lpha,  in  the  constellation  of  Centaur,  is  the 
star  nearest  to  the  earth  ;  its  light  takes  more  than 
three  years  to  reach  us,  so  that,  were  the  star  an- 
nihilated, we  should  still  see  it  for  three  years 
after  its  destruction.  If  the  sun  were  transported 
to  the  place  of  this,  the  nearest  star,  the  vast  cir- 


especially  carefully  to   avoid   participating  in,  or 
showing  countenance  to  their  celebration. 

We  are  always  glad  to  notice  every  indication  of 
the  gradual  advance  of  the  colonies  planted  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  by  American  citizens ;  be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  that  the  government  established 
there,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  coloured  men,  will 
be  a  powerful  means  of  developing  the  capacity 
and  elevating  the  moral  and  intellectual  standing 
of  the  coloured  people  both  in  that  country  and  in 
this.  England,  France,  and  one  or  two  more  of  the 
European  governments  have  recognized  Liberia, 
as  taking  a  place  among  the  established  nations  of 
the  earth ;  but  though  planted  by  our  own  citizens, 
the  prejudices  of  our  people  and  narrow  policy  of 
our  government,  have  so  far  prevented  it  from  ex- 
tending a  friendly  hand  to  this  young  but  vigorous 
nation.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  pecuniary  in- 
terest, if  nothing  more  honourable,  may  ere  long 
induce  a   different  course   to  be  pursued,  and  lead 


cular  disc,  which  in  the  morning  rises  majestically  I  to  more  close  and  amicable  relations  with  the  rising 
above  the  horizon,  and  in  the  evening  occupies  a  republic. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


The  following  extract  taken  from  a  recent  num- 
ber of  one  of  our  daily  papers,  sets  forth  the  in- 
creased interest  taken  by  merchants  in  the  trade 
•with  Africa : — 

Recent  events  go  to  show  that  efforts  are  being  made 
by  our  merchants  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  profitable 
commerce  with  West  Africa.  The  clipper  "  Wild  Pigeon" 
has  changed  owners,  and  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
China  trade  for  that  of  Africa.  A  schooner  of  120  tons 
burthen  was  lately  launched  at  Baltimore,  designed  for 
traffic  on  the  Liberian  seaboard.  She  has  been  named 
the  '•  President  Benson,"  in  honour  of  the  Executive  of 
Liberia,  and  is  under  the  care  of  McGill  Brothers, 
(coloured,)  the  successful  merchants  of  Monrovia,  for 
whom  a  vessel  of  similar  size  was  built  last  year,  at  an 
expense  of  §12,000.  The  "  iMary  Caroline  Stevens"  and 
the  "  Fawn,"  recently  cleared  from  Baltimore  for  Liberia, 
laden  with  merchandize,  and  the  "  Merchant"  at  New 
York,  and  the  "Antelope"  at  Boston,  are  now  loading 
for  the  same  destination.  Success  to  Liberia,  and  to 
African 


The  incidents  alluded  to  in  the  ballad  sent  us, 
entitled  "  Succath  of  Bonaven,"  are  interesting, 
and  will  be  found  graphically  narrated  in  the  38th 
and  39th  numbers  of  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of 
"  The  Friend."  We  would  suggest  to  the  esteemed 
author  of  the  ballad  that  the  Alexandrine  measure 
she  has  chosen,  requires  a  more  choice  selection 
of  words,  admitting  more  ready  division  into  the 
required  number  of  feet,  and  withal  more  spirit 
than  this  possesses,  in  order  to  prevent  its  drag- 
ging on  the  ear.  Perhaps  she  can  remodel  and 
improve  it. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— Liverpool  dates  to  the  24th  ult. 
The  U.  S.  Steam  frigate  Niagara,  having  completed 
the  needful  alterations,  had  arrived  in  the  Mersey,  and 
the  process  of  shipping  the  telegraphic  cable  on  board 
of  her,  was  to  commence  forthwith.  The  shipment  of 
the  cable  on  the  Agamemnon  at  Greenwich  was  going 
briskly  forward,  and  attracted  great  numbers  of  visitors. 
Up  to  the  20th,  ninety-eight  miles  of  the  coil  had  been 
taken  on  board. 

In  the  British  Parliament,  the  subject  of  a  supply  of 
cotton  from  India  was  under  debate.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Greytown  had  also  formed  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting discussion  in  the  House  of  Common?. 

The  elections  in  France  passed  off  quietly.  In  Paris, 
it  was  reported,  the  government  elected  seven  of  theii 
candidates,  and  the  Republicans  three,  viz:  Carnot 
Goodchaun  and  Cavaignac.  There  was,  however,  some 
doubt  of  the  return  of  the  latter.  The  average  vote  of 
Paris  was  about  110,000  for  the  government,  and  95,' 
for  the  opposition.  In  the  Provinces,  the  government 
candidates  were  generally  elected. 

The  grain  crops  of  France  were  highly  promising,  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  grape  disease  had  disappeared, 
A  large  vintage  was  expected. 

In  Spain,  symptoms  of  discontent  continued  to  mani- 
fest themselves.  Republican  proclamations  had  beer 
circulated  in  Madrid.  Popular  commotions  at  Barcelonn 
were  apprehended,  and  the  government  had  adopted 
military  precautions  to  prevent  or  suppress  them.  The 
dispute  with  Mexico  was  still  unsettled,  and  believed 
to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 

Late  intelligence  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  indi- 
cates that  the  proposition  to  construct  a  harbour  of  re- 
fuge at  Table  Bay  will  be  carried  out.  The  estimated 
expense  is  one  million  sterling. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  firm  and  unchanged. 
Breadstuffs  were  generally  dull,  the  prospects  for  the 
growing  crops  being  favourable.  Western  Canal  flour, 
30«.  Gd.  a  32s.  ;  yellow  corn,  38«.  a  38s.  6d. 

The  London  mouey  market  was  easier.  Prime  bills 
were  being  discounted  a  little  under  the  Bank  rate.  Con- 
sols, 93J. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  President  has  offered  the 
appointment  of  Surveyor-General  of  Utah  to  Col.  Hays, 
of  Texas,  to  apportion  the  government  lauds,  and  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  the  settlers.  The  government  antici- 
pates no  open  conflict  with  the  United  States  forcas.  It 
is  believed  the  inhabitants  of  Utah  do  not  exceed  50,000 
in  number,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  women.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Mormons  are  English.  William  L. 
Marcy,  late  Secretary  of  Siate  in  President  Pierce's 
Cabinet,  died  suddenly  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  on  the  4th 
inst.    He  was  70  years  of  age.     The  Poslmaster-Gene- 


with  the  approbation  of  the  President,  has  given  the 
tract  for  conveying  the  overland  mail  to  California, 
to  John  Butterfield  and  others,  at  the  price  of  §595,000 
a  year  for  semi-weekly  service,  they  being  the  lowest 
"dders.  The  route  by  which  they  are  bound  to  convey 
the  mail,  is  as  follows: — Beginning  at  St.  Louis  and 
Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi  river  j  thence  forming  a  junc- 
,ion  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  ;  thence,  in  the  direction  of 
?reston,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the  most  suitable  cross- 
ng  of  that  river,  near  Fort  Fillmore,  to  Donna  Anna  ; 
thence  along  the  new  road  now  being  made,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  Fort  Yuma  ; 
thence  by  the  best  passes  through  the  best  valleys  for 
safe  and  expeditious  staging  to  San  Francisco. 

Bounty  Lands. — Two  hundred  and  nine  thousand  war- 
ats  have  thus  far  been  issued  under  the  act  of  1855. 
These  certificates  call  for  about  twenty-six  millions  of 
acres  of  land. 

Kansas. — The  Democratic  Convention  to  nominate 
candidate  for  Congress,  met  at  Lecompton  on  the  '^ 
inst.  Ex-Governor  Ransom,  of  Michigan,  was  nominated 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.  A  resolution  endorsing  the  policy 
of  Gov.  Walker,  and  expressing  a  determination  to  sup- 
port him,  was  adopted.  A  resolution  to  adopt  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  framed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
whether  it  is  submitted  to  the  people  or  not,  was  lost  by 
a  vote  of  40  yeas  to  41  nays.  From  Washington,  it  is 
stated  that  although  Gov.  Walker's  conduct  is  not  en- 
tirely approved  by  the  Administration,  it  will  firmly  sus- 
tain him,  believing  that  he  acted  with  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice in  advising  a  submission  of  the  Constitution  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  and  that  in  this  he  has  followed 
safe  line  of  policy.  Immigrants  continue  to  pour  into 
the  territory. 

New  York. — The  resistance  to  the  Police  law  of  lh( 
State  has  ceased.     The  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany  dc 
cided,  that  the  obnoxious  enactment  was  constitutional, 
upon  which  Mayor  Wood  issued  a  general  order  to  all 
the  captains  of  the  Municipal  police,  declaring  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  yield  to  the  decision,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  police  law  as  binding  and  obligatory  upon 
their   conduct.     The  Mayor's  police  was    consequently 
disbanded  and  withdrawn  from  service.  On  the  1st  inst., 
n  emigrant  ships  arrived,  bringing  7479  passen- 
The   celebration  of  the  "  Fourth"  was  attended 
fearful  amount  of  drunkenness,  riot  and  disorder. 
Conflicts  between  rival  gangs  of  ruffians,  and  the  attempts 
of  the  police  to  disperse  the  combatants  were  attended 
ith  much  bloodshed.     So  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 
eight  persons  were  killed  in  the  various  affrays,  as  many 
more  probably  fatally  injured,  and  a  much  larger  num- 
ber wounded  in  various  ways,  some  of  them  seriously. 

Fhiladelphia.—H.ortality  last  week,  174.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Sixth  month  was  69J  deg.  which  is 
2  deg.  below  the  average  for  the  last  thirty-two  years. 
The  highest  temperature  was  89°  on  the  26th,  and  the 
lowest  53°  on  the  6th.  The  amount  of  rain  was  7J 
inches.  The  aver.age  amount  of  rain  for  the  Sixth  month, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  3J  inches.  On 
the  3d  inst.,  537  Mormons,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
females,  were  landed  in  this  city,  on  their  way  to  Salt 
Lake.  They  were  mostly  from  England,  but  there  were 
some  Swedes,  Danes,  &c.,  among  them.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  the  commitments  to  the  Phila- 
delphia county  prison,  numbered  7619.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  commitments  were  for  drunkenness,  va- 
grancy and  disorderly  conduct. 

Utah— The  DeseretNews  of  Fifth  mo.  27th 
the  return  of  Brigham  Young  and  his  party,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  sixteen  d.ays.     There  was  a  prospect  of  a  plen- 
teous harvest  in  the  territory. 

Value  of  the  Slaves  of  (he  South.— The  New  Orleans 
Delta  estimates  the  number  of  slaves  at  the  South  at  over 
three  and  a  half  millions  and  their  aggregate  value,  at 
present  prices,  at  fully  sixteen  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  cotton  plantations  in  the  South  it  estimates 
at  about  eighty  thousand,  and  the  aggregate  value  of 
their  annual  product,  at  the  present  prices  of  cotton,  is 
fully  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 
There  are  over  fifteen  thousand  tobacco  plantations,  and 
their  annual  products  may  be  valued  at  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  There  are  two  thousand  six  hundred 
sugar  plantations,  the  products  of  which  average  annu- 
ally more  than  twelve  millions.  There  are  five  hundred 
and  fifty-one  rice  plantations,  which  yield  an  annual  re- 
venue of  four  millions  of  dollars. 

Miscellaneous.— Growth  of  Liberia.— The  aflairs  of  Li- 
beria, according  to  recent  intelligence,  are  generally 
prosperous.  The  commercial  importance  of  the  Repub- 
lic is  rapidly  advancing.  The  exportation  of  palm  oil 
bad  arisen,  in  the  remembrance  of  President  Benson, 
from  less  than  1000  barrels  per  year  to  more  than  1,000,- 
000.  Natives  in  the  interior  manufacture  millions  of 
pounds  of  native  cotton  into  cloth,  and  it  is  thought  that 


few  years'  suitable  encouragement,  would  bring  it  to 
the  coast  for  sale.  Large  tracts  of  land  on  the  St.  Paul's 
have  been  planted  with  sugar  cane,  and  a^steam 
sugar  mill  is  now  in  operation,  which  cost  about  §4000, 
and  another  large  one  wotth  $6000,  is  on  the  way  out, 
both  the  property  of  enterprising  and  successful  black 
planters. 

Aime  Bonpland,  the  veteran  naturalist,  and  friend  and 
fellow-traveller  of  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  has,  not- 
withstanding his  great  age,  just  set  out  on  a  botanical 
research  in  Paraguay. 

The  Kansas  Election. — The  vote  in  all  the  border  coun- 
ties of  Kansas  at  the  late  election  for  members  of  thi 
Constitutional  Convention,  reached  1598.  It  is  said  tha 
a  majority  of  the  delegates  elected  are  pledged  to  put  thi 
Constitution  to  a  popular  vote.  Most  of  the  Missour 
papers  favour  that  plan.  The  idea  of  the  delegates  is  t( 
draft  a  Constitution  silent  on  slavery,  and  to  submit  to  i 
separate  vote  a  clause  establishing  the  institution. 

Keui  Banks.— The  Harrisburg  papers  contain  notice 
of  applications  to  be  made  to  the  next  Legislature  o 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  charter  of  thirty-nine  new  banks 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  nine  millions,  am 
eight  applications  for  an  increase  of  capital,  making  th 
whole  addition  to  the  banking  capital  of  the  State  askei 
for  about  ten  millions.  S 

Maine  is  the  only  State  where  ship-building  appears  ti 
be  active  this  season.  Over  forty  ships  and  barks,  be 
sides  many  smaller  craft,  will  be  built  in  Maine  the  pre 
sent  year. 

The  Right  Use  of  Wealth.— The  receipts  of  the  differen 
religious  and  benevolent  societies  in  London,  have,  dui 
ing  the  past  year,  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  th 
large  sum  of^wc  millions  of  dollars. 

Schools  in  Connecticut.— By  the  late  report  of  the  Su 
periutendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  it  ap 
pears  that  there  are  in  the  State  1626  districts,  and  100, 
545  children,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years.  Th 
school  fund  is  $2,046,397;  revenue  from  it,  §149,481  ■ 
amount  raised  for  schools  by  taxes,  rate  bills,  &c.,  ov( 
§209,000. 

Sale  of  Virginia  inni.— Within  the  last  three  or  fou, 
weeks,  no  less  than  §100,000  worth  of  land,  in  the  ini' 
mediate  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  has  been  di: 
posed  of  to  persons  from  abroad  who  intend  to  settl 
permanently  in  that  section  of  country,  and  the  Recordc 
states  that  there  are  now  numerous  applications  to  owr 
ers  to  sell. 

Emancipation. — Col.  Thomas  Hite  and  several  othi 
citizens  of  Jefferson  county,  Va.,  recently  set  free  eight' 
of  their  slaves.  The  slaves  were  accompanied  to  Mi( 
dlebnrg,  Pa.,  by  Col.  Hite  when,  handin:?  each  individu; 
$40  in  money,  and  equipping  them  all  with  sufflciei 
clothing,  they  were  set  at  liberty. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jos.  Hobson,  0.,  §2,  vol.  30  ;  from  : 

A.  Baldwin,  Pa.,  §2,  vol.  29  ;  Z.  Hampton,  lo.,  §2,  to  1 

vol.  31,  and  for  S.   Todd,  §2,  to  17,  vol.  31 ;  from  i 

Hampton,  Ind.,  $2,  to  32,  vol.  31. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher   is  wanted   for  the  Boj 
arithmetical  school  at  West-Town,  and  also  one  for  t! 
Boys'  primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  undc 
named,  viz. : 

Pennock  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co.,  I 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad.  '  | 

Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co.  ^ 

Ebenezer  Wokth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


DiEn,  on  Third-day  morn 


7th  inst.,  BenjajJ 
H.  Wabdek,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  me  I 
ber  and  overseer  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelpll 
for  the  Northern  District.  Mark  the  perfect  man,  ol 
behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace,  vl 

,  at  his  residence  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  on  the  1  1 

ult,  Ezra  B.  Leeds,  son  of  Daniel  Leeds,  of  Westfi'  1^ 
N.J. 
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"letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  340.) 

Rome,  Dec.  28,  1852. 
There  were  but  few  objects  in  Rome,  on  which  I 
looked  with  more  interest  than  the  old  imperial 
arches;  a  number  of  which  still  remain.  A  tri- 
umphal arch,  constructed  in  the  manner  of  those 
at  Rome,  is  susceptible  in  a  very  high  degree  of 
those  architectural  combinations,  which  cause  emo- 
tions both  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  eye  em- 
braces them  in  their  general  form  at  once,  so  that 
the  emotion  is  not  broken  and  diminished  by  that 
distraction  of  the  attention  which  is  caused,  when 
the  mind  contemplates  an  object  which  is  much 
multiplied  in  its  parts.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
[susceptible  of  minor  decorations,  which  harmonize 
with  the  general  outline.  Erected  in  honour  of  dis- 
tinguished names  and  memorable  achievements,  the 
principle  of  association  also  adds  to  the  effect  on 
mind,  which  the  architecture  itself  is  fitted  to 
ire.  The  arch  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
ippears  from  the  fragments  which  yet  remain  of  it, 
icas  erected  in  commemoration  of  his  conquest  of 
he  island  of  Britain.  The  arch  of  Constantine 
ruly  magnificent  structure,  notwithstanding  the 
njuries  of  time,  and  the  loss  of  the  triumphal  car 
md  the  bronze  horses  which  once  adorned  it,  was 
rected  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  that  Emperor 
•ver  Maxentius.  It  has  three  archways,  with  eight 
iolumns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  four  on  each  front, 
nd  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs.  The  arch  of 
Septlmius  Severus,  the  model  of  the  beautiful  arch 
Tccted  by  Napoleon  in  Paris,  in  the  Place  du 
carrousel,  which  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter, 
ommemorates  the  conquest  of  Parthia  and  Persia 
ly  Septimius  and  his  sons.  The  arch  of  Septimius 
i  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  old  Roman  Forum. 
it  no  great  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  Pala- 
iue  hill,  is  the  celebrated  arch  of  Titus ;  not  so 
»rge  and  imposing  as  that  of  Constantine,  but  not 
beautiful.  It  was  erected  by  order  of  the  Ro- 
Senate,  in  honour  of  Titus,  and  particularly 
1  commemoration  of  his  conquest  of  the  city  of 
erusalem.  What  affecting  associations  gather  in 
16  mind  of  the  christian  as  he  views  such  a  mo- 
ument !  In  passing  under  the  arch,  the  attention 
i  arrested  by  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  piers,  which 
re  still  beautiful,  though  much  injured.  One  of 
lem  represents  Titus  seated  in  his  triumphal  car, 
arrounded  by  Romans  carrying  the  fasces,  and 
rawn  by  four  horses.  But  I  looked  with  a  dif- 
ircut  and  much  deeper  emotion  on  the  bas-relief 


on  the  other  side,  which  represents  the  early  em- 
blems of  our  religion,  taken  from  their  sacred  place, 
and  carried   in  triumphal  procession; — the  golden 
table,  the  silver  trumpets,  and  the  candlestick  ol 
gold  with  its  seven  branches,  and  other  spoils  taken 
from  the  great  temple  of  the  Jews.     Captive  Jews 
sad  exiles  from  their  native  land,  make  a  part  of 
the  _  procession.     This   bas-relief  is  regarded   by 
biblical  archaeologists  as  furnishing  one  of  the  most 
reliable    and    authentic    representations  of  these 
sacred  objects  ;   harmonizing  as  they  do  with  th? 
accounts  given  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  Josephus. 
The  vessels  of  the  Temple  were  taken  away ; 
but  the  Temple  itself,  the  work  of  forty  years,  and 
unexampled  in  splendour,   was  levelled   with  the 
ground.     The  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  with  what  was 
contained  in  it,  represented,  in  the  form  of  a  great 
material  emblem,   those  conceptions   of  the  Deity 
nd  of  the  methods  of  approach  to  Him,  which 
were  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind 
in  that  period  of  the  world.      When  the  time  came 
in  which  it  seemed  proper,  that  the  mind  of  man 
should   be   liberated   from  these   limitations,    and 
raised  to  a  higher  and  juster  mode  of  thought,  the 
ploughshare  of  destruction  passed  over  it,  and  left 
no  stone  upon  another. The  mysteries  of  Pro- 
vidence   are  unsearchable.     They   work    out   the 
problems  of  truth  and  freedom   by  destruction,  as 
well  as  by  creation.     Nations    fall ;  monuments, 
temples,  cities,  perish;  but  principles  and  truths 
remain.     And  who  knows,  that  the  vast  edifices  of 
worship,  which  have  since  been  erected  in  many 
places  with  more  than  Jewish  architectural  skill 
and  with  but  little  short  of  Jewish  splendour,  tend- 
ing as  they  do  with  the  aids  of  statuary  and  paint- 
ing to  give  a  doubtful  form  to  the  unseen  and  un- 
known mysteries  of  eternity,  and  even  to  embody 
and  localize  God  himself,  may  not  be  destined,  in 
the  convulsions  of  betrayed  and  struggling  huma- 
nity, striking  at  the  same  moment  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  to  a  like  sudden  and  terrible  de- 
struction ;  so  that  men,  knowing  God  in  his  sim- 
plicity, shall  understand  at  last  the  meaning  of  the 
Saviour's  words,  when  he  said,  "  Ye  shall  neither 
in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  worship  the 
Father;  but  the  hour  cometh  and  now  is,  when  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  i?i  sjn- 
rit  and  in  truth.'" 
Such 


the  thought  that  occurred  to  my  mind, 
when  viewing  the  monument,  erected  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  in  memory  of  a  man,  whom 
God  had  mysteriously  employed  as  His  instrument 
in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  terrible  events 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  It  was  a  thought 
rather  than  an  opinion.  What  is  to  be  hereafter 
will  be  known  when  the  mysteries  of  the  future 
develop  it.  The  calculations  of  human  thought 
and  philosophy  are  often  baffied  by -the  decisions 
of  Providence. 

(Jne  thing,  however,  is  certain.  The  forms  of 
religion  may  vary.  The  exigencies  of  different 
periods  m.ay  demand  different  methods  of  manifes- 
tation. What  Vi  as  once  revered  as  an  assistance 
by  aiding  the  heart  through  the  outward  sight,  may 
require  to  be  removed  as  an  obstruction,  because 
the  heart  has  begun  to  see  more  clearly  with  the 
inward  vision.     But  religion  itself,  in  its  essence, 


always  the  same.     Its  ofiSoe  is  to  deal  with  spi- 
t.     "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  *  *  * 

Nnples,  Jan.  2,  1853. 
Sweet  morning  stnr,  with  g-olJen  r.iy, 

How  clear  thy  gentle  splendours  shine, 
To  usher  in  the  early  day 
Along  the  Tyber's  winding  way, 

And  o'er  the  Appenine. 

Oh,  thus,  with  smile  as  clear  and  bright, 

lu  other  lands  I've  known  thy  beam, 
The  lingering  day  delayed  its  light, 
But  thou  didst  crown  the  distant  height. 
That  watched  my  native  stream. 

I  met  thee  there,  I  meet  thee  here  ; 

I  loved  thee  then  ;  I  love  thee  yet; 
And  not  the  less,  that  thy  bright  sphere 
Recalls  the  home,  to  friendship  dear, 

Which  love  cannot  forget. 

Oh  no  I     And  if  it  fits  thy  ray 

The  messages  of  love  to  bear, 
Haste  to  that  distant  home  and  say. 
That  love  may  wander  far  aw.ay. 

And  yet  be  always  there. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  after  we 
left  Rome,  we  pa.ssed  down  the  side  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  where  the  ancient  town  of  Alba  Longa  was 
situated,  which  was  much  older  than  Rome,  and 
was  destroyed  by  TuUus  Hostilius.  This  beautiful 
eminence,  gradual  in  its  ascent,  and  susceptible  of 
being  built  upon  and  cultivated  to  its  summit,  an- 
swered precisely  the  idea  of  it,  which  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Latin  poets  and  historians  had  left 
upon  my  mind  in  early  life.  As  I  was  observing, 
at  the  breaking  of  the  day,  the  beautiful  scenery 
which  opened  to  my  view,  my  ej-e  caught  the  morn- 
ing star  shining  with  peculiar  richness  in  the  clear 
blue  above  the  Appenines,  not  far  distant.  I  had 
often  watched  its  morning  brightness  from  the  hills 
of  ray  own  land  ;  it  reminded  me  so  strongly  of 
home,  that  I  committed  to  its  swift  and  beautiful 
rays  the  little  message  of  the  heart,  with  which  I 
have  begun  this  letter,  and  which  I  trust  will  reach 
its  destination  in  safety. 

Our  route  from  Rome  to  Naples  was  for  the 
most  part  along  the  old  Appian  way,  built  by  the 
Censor  Appius  Claudius,  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  Christ,  and  called  by  Cicero  with 
a  good  deal  of  propriety,  "  regina  viarum."  We 
entered  on  this  road  at  Albano  on  the  Alban  mount, 
and  left  it  at  the  river  Garagliano,  the  ancient 
Siris.  The  principal  places  through  which  we 
passed  were  the  city  of  Velletri.  once  the  capital 
of  the  Volsci,  but  which  has  ceased  to  retain  the 
splendour  which  formerly  belonged  to  it; — Cis- 
terna,  the  location  according  to  antiquarians  of  the 
Tres  Tabernae  or  Three  Taverns,  where  the  chris- 
tians of  Rome  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  as  having  met  the  Apostle  Paul ; — the 
city  of  Terracina,  originally  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Volsci,  known  in  the  time  of  Horace  by  the  name 
of  Anxur,  which  is  described  by  him  in  his  jour- 
ney to  Brundusium  ; — the  town  of  Fondi,  which 
has  some  interest  for  the  admirers  of  scholastic  in- 
genuity as  being  the  residence  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  the  place  where  he  gave  his  instructions  in 
theology ; — the  town  of  Itri,  without  any  special 
historical  interest,  but  encircled  with  hills  which 
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were  covered  with  vioes,  fig-trees  and  orange-trees; 
— the  town  of  Mola  di  Gaeta,  from  which  we  had 
a  view  of  the  beautilul  city  of  Gaeta,  situated  upon 
the  Mediterranean, — the  same  with  the  ancient 
Cajeta,  which  Yirgil  has  celebrated  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  ^neid;  and  the  city  of  Capua  upon 
the  river  Volturno,  the  ancient  Vulturnus,  near 
which  Hannibal  defeated  the  llomans. 

Between  Cistern  a  and  Fondi  are  the  Pontine 
marshes,  twenty-four  miles  in  length ; — once  stag- 
nant and  unhealthy,  but  now  drained  and  restored 
to  fertility  by  canals.  Large  herds  of  cattle  were 
feeding  on  them.  At  the  western  extremity  of  these 
marshes,  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  is  the  rocky 
and  lofty  residence  of  the  ancient  sorceress  Circe, 
known  at  the  present  time  by  the  name  of  Monte 
Circello,  which  the  Homeric  traditions  have  cele- 
brated as  the  place,  where  the  companions  of 
Ulysses  were  detained  and  made  the  subjects  of 
her  enchantments.  On  the  portion  of  the  Appian 
way  which  passes  through  the  Pontine  marshes  was 
the  old  Roman  town  of  Appii  Forum,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  considerable  place  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.  The  prevalent  opinion  locates  it  at  the 
place  in  the  marshes  which  is  now  called  Casarillo, 
about  fifty-six  miles  from  Eome.  "When  the 
brethren  heard  of  us,"  says  the  account  in  Acts, 
"  they  came  to  meet  us  as  far  as  Appii  Forum,  and 
the  Three  Taverns." 

ed.) 


ever,  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  eternal  love,  that 
would  yet  plead  with  them.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  ;  why 
will  ye  die '/ 

How  encouraging  to  the  true  penitent,  bow  full 
of  instruction  to  the  advanced  Christian,  is  the 
language  of  the  Redeemer,  "  I  am  the  door :  by 
me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  .shall  be  saved."  It  is 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  it  bears  an  effectual  witness  to  Christ, 
and  brings  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  grace  in  those 
various  relations  in  which  He  has  been  pleased  to 
reveal  Himself.  Under  the  power  of  heart-search- 
ing conviction,  it  draws  the  believing 


The  Epistle  from  the    Yearly  Meeting,  held 
London,  by  adjownments,Jroni  the  20th  of'  the 
Fifth  Month  to  the  2dth  of  the  same,  inclusive, 
1«57. 
To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 
Bear  Friends, — In  being   again  permitted  to 
come  together   as  a  Yearly  Meeting,  our  hearts 
have  been  humbled  under  the  renewed  sense  of  the 
loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.     Truly  his  compas- 
sions fail  not.     They  are  new  every  morning :  great 
is  his  faithfulness. 

We  take  comfort  in  the  persuasion  that  there  are 
many  amongst  us  who,  like  Simeon  of  old,  can 
reverently  bless  the  Lord  that  their  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  see  his  salvation.  May  these  be  strength- 
ened to  hold  fast  their  hope.  In  every  storm  of 
conflict  or  of  trial  may  this  hope  be  to  them  as  an 
anchor  of  the  soul,  boih  sure  and  steadfast,  enter 
ing  into  the  eternal  realities  within  the  veil.  And 
may  they  be  so  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  thi 
faith,  unto  the  very  end,  as  to  witness  the  Lord 
Jesus,  in  the  fulness  of  his  redeeming  love,  to  be 
not  only  their  hope,  but  their  final  rest  and  ever- 
lasting praise.  But,  whilst  our  hearts  have  been 
turned  in  sympathy  and  love  towards  those  dear 
friends  whom  we  can  salute  as  brethren  and  sisters 
in  Christ,  we  are  brought  into  a  lively  exercise  on 
account  of  others  amongst  us  who  cannot  yet  be 
written  amongst  the  living  in  Israel.  It  is  an  aw- 
ful thing  to  be  numbered  with  the  many  who,  not 
yielding  their  hearts  to  that  faith  in  which  is  the 
victory,  "  will  seek  to  enter  in  and  shall  not  be 
able."  And  shall  any  think  it  will  be  less  fearful 
to  have  their  portion  with  those  who,  so  far  from 
striving  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  are  striving 
to  evade  it,  preferring  a  way  pleasing  to  the  un- 
regenerate  nature,  and  quenching  the  light  that 
would  make  their  darkness  manifest?  Oh!  that 
the  hearts  of  these  might  be  melted  under  the  living 
sense  of  the  tenderness  of  that  compassion  in  which 
they  are  invited  and  even  entreated,  freely  to  accept 
the  offers  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God  in  ChrisI 
Jesus.  Oh !  that  they  might  be  prevailed  upon 
ere  the  day  of  their  visitation  is  passed  away  for 


in  con- 
trition and  humiliation,  to  the  Saviour's  feet.  Here, 
through  the  acceptance  of  Him,  in  living  faith,  as 
the  propitiation  for  sin,  the  reconciling  love  of  God 
hed  abroad  in  the  heart,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
lize  the  inestimable  privilege  of  access  unto 
God  ;  not  in  otir  own  right,  or  for  any  works  of 
righteousness  that  we  have  done,  but  for  the  sake 
of  Christ  alone.  In  thus  witnessing  of  Him,  and 
establishing  the  soul  upon  Him,  the  Holy  Spirit 
becomes  a  Comforter  indeed.  Through  his  sancti- 
fying power,  the  righteousness  of  God,  through 
faith,  is  more  and  more  manifested  in  the  life  and 
conversation,  whilst  all  boast;ing  is  excluded.  The 
promise  of  the  New  Covenant,  in  its  most  precious 
import,  is  fulfilled.  The  law  of  God  becomes  more 
and  more  plainly  written  upon  the  heart,  whilst  a 
yet  clearer  and  clearer  view  is  granted  of  the  depth 
of  that  love  which,  in  Christ  Jesus,  pardoneth  ini- 
quity, transgression  and  sin.  Fervently  do  we 
desire  that  our  dear  friends,  everywhere,  may  press 
after  an  individual  acquaintance  with  this  heart- 
searching  and  heart-sanctifying  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God.  May  none,  under  the  heavy  weight 
of  conviction,  stop  short  in  the  first  stage  of  Chris- 
tian experience  ;  but,  yielding  without  reserve  to 
the  further  manifestations  of  light  and  truth,  may 
they  be  brought  from  step  to  step,  in  faith  and 
faithfulness,  to  the  full  enjoyment  in  their  own 
souls  of  the  covenant  of  life  and  peace. 

Intimately  connected  with  our  experience  in 
these  things,  and  with  our  growth  in  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  is  our  estimate  of  the  great  duty  of 
public  worship.  We  have  afresh  rejoiced  in  the 
high  privileges  which  abound  in  the  Gospel,  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject.  He  who  died  for  his  people 
to  save  them  from  their  sins,  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  them.  Through  his  mediation, 
without  the  necessity  for  any  inferior  instrumental- 
ity, is  the  Father  to  be  approached  and  reverently 
v/orshipped.  The  Lord  Jesus  has  for  ever  fulfilled 
and  ended  the  typical  and  sacrificial  worship  under 
the  law,  by  the  offering  up  of  Himself  upon  the 
cross  for  us,  once  for  all.  He  has  opened  the  door 
of  access  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  and  graciously 
appointed  spiritual  offerings  for  the  service  of  his 
temple,  suited  to  the  several  conditions  of  all 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  broken  and 
the  contrite  heart,  the  confession  of  the  soul  pros- 
trate before  God,  the  prayer  of  the  afflicted  when 
he  is  overwhelmed,  the  earnest  wrestling  of  the 
spirit,  the  outpouring  of  humble  thanlisgiving,  the 
spiritual  song  and  melody  of  the  heart,  the  simple 
exercise  of  faith,  the  self-denying  service  of  love ; — 
these  are  among  the  sacrifices  which  He,  our  mer- 
ciful and  faithful  High  Priest,  is  himself  pleased 
to  prepare  by  his  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  them  that 
receive  him,  and  to  present  with  acceptance  unto 
God.  In  his  presence  there  is  life  and  power. 
"He  satisfieth  the  longing  soul,  and  filleth  the 
hungry  soul  with  goodness."  He  beautifies  the 
meek  with  salvation.  How  precious,  how  deeply 
practical  are  these  truths.  May  they  be  yet  more 
and  more  livingly  understood  and  experienced 
amongst  us.     May  none  yield  to  the  idea  that 


there  can  be  worship  in  any  prescribed  system  of 
observances  apart  Irom  the  ministrations  of  the 
Lord's  Spirit,  or  conclude  that  there  can  be  no 
true  worship  even  where  the  immediate  operations 
of  his  Spirit  are  enjoyed,  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  outward  teaching  or  services. 

Highly  do  we  prize  those  spiritual  gifts  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  graciously  pleased  still  to  distri- 
bute for  the  winning  of  souls  unto  Himself  and  for 
the  edifying  of  the  body.  May  they  increase  and 
abound  amongst  us  to  his  praise  !  But,  whilst  we 
rejoice  in  that  Christian  liberty  which  exists  amongst 
us  for  the  free  exercise  of  these  gifts,  earnest  is  our 
desire  that  none  of  our  members  may  ever  let  go 
their  assured  belief  in  the  reality  and  efficacy  ol 
the  injmediate  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
When  assembled  in  our  religious  meetings,  may 
none  rest  in  a  vacant  stillness  or  indolent  musing 
or  in  thoughts  wandering  upon  earthly  things 
May  all  seriously  remember  that  the  object  of  thui 
assembhng  is  the  worship  of  the  infinite,  all-seeinj 
and  ever-present  God.  And  let  it  not  be  forgottei 
that  the  purpose  of  the  immediate  ministry  of  hi;  j 
Spirit  is  to  bring  us  into  deep  searching  of  heart  | 
to  enlighten  us  to  see  our  true  state ;  to  contro  | 
and  sanctify  our  thoughts  and  affections ;  and 
beyond  all  to  take  of  "the  things  of  Christ,  anc 
apply  them  with  power  to  the  healing,  strengthen 
ing  and  refreshment  of  the  humble  and  believin 
soul.  Were  this  blessed  experience  more  diligentl 
sought  after  and  realized  by  our  members  we  can 
not  doubt  but  that  our  religious  meetings,  both  o 
First  and  on  other  days  of  the  week,  would  be 
come,  far  more  than  is  now  often  the  case,  occs 
sions  of  real  profit  and  refreshment ;  the  numbe 
of  spiritual  worshippers  would  be  increased,  an 
our  simple  and  truly  Christian  principles  relatin 
to  these  vitally  important  subjects  would  be  y( 
more  effectually  commended  to  the  hearts  and  coi 
sciences  of  others. 

Very  impressive  are  the  words  of  our  Holy  R( 
deemer,  in  which  He  describes  his  true  follower 
"they  are   not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  - 
the  world."     He  is  the  Emmanuel,   elect  and  pr 
cious,  the  image  of  Him  who  is  invisible,  in  wlio 
the  righteousness  and  grace  of  God   are  revealc 
to  man.     And  it  is  the  high  privilege  of  his  di 
ciples  to  follow  his  steps  ;  to  be  conformed  to  h 
holy  image;  to  be,  like  Him,  pure  and  separate 
in  spirit  from  the  world,  meek  and  lowly  in  heai 
not  seeking  to  gratify  self,  but   in  all  things  givi^ 
up  to  spend   and  be  spent  for  the  good  of  other 
to  do  or  to  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  Go 
This  is  the  path  which  our  Divine  Forerunner  ha 
Himself  marked   out   and    consecrated   for  us ; 
path  of  self-denial,  humility   and   holiness.     L 
none,  therefore,  deceive  themselves  by  any  moai 
The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  t 
pride  of  life,  are  not  of  the  Father,  but  are  of  t 
world.     And  whether  it  be  in  our  personal  hub 
attire,  in  our  style  of  living,  in  the  general  to 
of  our   conversation   or  reading,  in   the  mode 
pending  our  time  or  our  money,  in  the  characi 
of  our  occupations,  or  in  the  manner  of  conducti 
our  outward  affairs,  whether  it  be  in  that  which 
do   or  in  that  which  we  leave  undone,  all  that 
any  wise  fosters  the  desires  of  the  flesh  or   of  t* 
vain  and  unregenerate  mind  impairs  the  health 
vigour  of  the  Christian   life.     In  looking   at  IS 
holy  example  of  his  Lord,  the  humble  believer* 
made  deeply  sensible  that  he  hath  not  attaine? 
but  as  he  advances  in  his  course,  he  will  be  i> 
and   more   constrained   by  the  love  of  Christ, 
"  follow   afler  "  in   simplicity  and  godly  siucei 
often  faint,  yet  still  pressing  forward.     May  mf. 
be  satisfied  with  any  lower  aim.     The  standarc* 
a  high  one,  but  it  is  set  before  ua  in  infinite  wisd* 
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and  love,  by  Him  who  is  willing  graciously  to  sup- 
ply all  our  need. 

In  that  great  work  of  regeneration  without  which 
none  can  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  corrupt  will 
and  aiFoctions  are  changed,  new  tastes  and  new 
hopes  are  acquired,  and  a  new  will  and  new  af- 
fections are  implanted,  and  grow  up  as  necessary 
parts  of  the  nature  of  the  new  man,  which  after 
God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.; 
They  who  are  thus  transformed  by  the  renewin 
of  their  minds  can  no  longer  be  conformed  to  this 
world.  The  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  corrupt 
tree.  It  is  in  the  experience  of  this  blessed  chang 
that  the  true  remedy  is  to  be  found  for  worldlines 


ubjects.     We   desire   to   encourage    our    friends 
everywhere  to  the  faithful  maintenance  of  them 
the   patience  and   firmness  that  so  highly  become 
our  Christian  profession. 

Throughout  the  course  of  our  deliberations 
this  meeting,  we  have  had  cause  to  acknowledge 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  preserving  us  inmucl 
harmony  and  brotherly  condescension.  We  thank 
fully  accept  this  as  a  token  for  good.  May  lit 
continue  to  be  with  us  when  separated  one  from 
another ;  and  may  his  compassionate  regard  be 
extended  towards  all  our  dear  friends,  wherever 
in  all  Its  forms.     And   seeing  we   are   compassed  situated.     May  the  aged  in  Christ  be  encouraged 

^  J^eep  the  word  of  his  patience,  maintaining  their 
watch,  as  servants  in  waiting,  knowing  Him,  amidst 
the  infirmities  of  their  declining  years,  to  lift  them 
above  every  wave  of  discouragement,  with  the 
sweet  assurance  that  their  redemption  draweth 
May  the  middle-aged  be  stirred  up  to  con- 
tinued diligence,  calling  often  to  remembrance  the 
days  of  their  early  visitations  and  the  vows  of  their 
espousals  :  may  they  especially  guard  against  the 
benumbing,  deadening  influences  of  the  earthly 
mind.  Now  is  your  time,  dear  friends,  to  labour, 
d  to  prove  your  faithfulness  to  your  Lord  :  let 
not  the  sun  go  down  upon  you  before  your  work  is 
done.  And  for  you,  beloved  younger  friends,  who 
have  enjoyed  many  privileges  both  in  your  train 
ing  and  in  your  education,  greatly  do  we  desin 
tiiat  you  may  be  encouraged  to  devote  yourselves 
with  all  earnestness  to  the  service  of  your  Lord 
and  Redeemer,  that  all  that  you  have  and  all  that 
you  are  may  be  sanctified  to  his  use.  And  in  the 
end,  in  the  Lord's  unmerited  mercy,  may  it  be 
given  to  all,  of  every  age  and  condition,  through 
heartfelt  subjection  to  the  powerful  work  of  re 
deeming  love,  to  have  their  part  in  the  unspeakable 
blessedness  of  them  that  enter  in  through  the  gatei 
into  the  city  of  God,  to  go  no  more  out  for  ever. 
Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 
Joseph  Thorp, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  Epistle  be  read  a 
some  convenient  time  in  each  family  of  Friend 
collected  too;ether. 


of  our  Society  to  be  very  careful  in  no  wise  to  com-  payment,  that  their  debts  were  for^riven.     On  the 
promise   their   testimomes   as   to   these  important  following  day  they  again  assembled,  and  the  list 

had  been  prepared,  and  all  the  notes,  due  bills  and 


with  so  many  infirmities,  and  surrounded  by  temp 
|tatiou  on  every  hand,  may  we  individually  cherisl; 
I  a  fervent  engagement  of  heart  that  we  may  be 
[fully  redeemed  and  preserved  from  the  corruptions 
iof  the  world  and  from  the  deadening  influences  of 
:its  spirit.  The  present  is  a  day  of  stirring  engage- 
:nieut  and  of  great  competition.  May  our  dear 
.friends  who  are  concerned  in  trade  beware  of  be- 
ing drawn,  it  may  be  almost  imperceptibly,  into 
the  vortex.  Whilst  seeking,  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
men,  may  you  take  heed  of  making  the  standard 
of  others  the  measure  of  your  estimate  of  that  in 
iwhich  a  competency  consists.  Remember,  we  en- 
treat you,  into  what  snares,  into  how  many  foolish 
land  hurtful  lusts  they  fall,  who  set  their  hearts 
|upon  temporal  riches.  Let  not  the  best  of  your 
jtime  and  of  your  energies  be  devoted  unnecessarily 
Ito  the  concerns  of  business.  In  all  your  engage- 
knents  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  right 
jeousness ;  not  desiring  for  yourselves  or  for  your 
.(children  large  earthly  possessions,  but  rather  lay- 
ling  up  treasure  in  heaven,  and  seeking,  above  all, 
that  you,  and  that  they,  may  have  an  eternal  por- 
tion in  Christ. 

j  This  meeting  has  been  brought  under  deep  con- 
in  view  of  the  fearful  amount  of  sin  and 
isery  existing  in  our  land  through  the  prevailing 
je  of  intoxicating  liquors.  We  regard  with  cor- 
ial  satisfaction  the  efforts  of  many  of  our  mem- 
•ers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  stay  the 
rogress  of  this  desolating  scourge ;  and  we  take 
omfort  in  believing  that,  under  the  divine  blessing, 
heir  labour  has  not  been  in  vain.  Whilst  we 
ould  carefully  avoid  interfering  in  any  way  with 
he  Christian  liberty  of  our  dear  friends,  we  would 
ncourage  them  seriously  to  consider  what  may  be 
heir  individual  duty  in  relation  to  this  important 
ubject.  The  more  we  seek  to  follow  the  example, 
nd  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our  blessed 
ideemer,  the  less  shall  we  be  disposed  to  shrink 
rom  any  course  of  effort  or  of  self-denial,  which 
compassionate  regard  for  the  temporal  and 
ternal  well-being  of  those  around  us  may  call  for 
it  our  hands. 

We  have  at  this  time  been  comforted  by  the 
eading  of  epistles  from  our  dear  brethren  in  Ire- 
and  and  in  America.  We  continue  highly  to  prize 
tokens  of  brotherly  interest  and  regard.  May 
Jg  be  permitted  to  interrupt  our  Christian  fel- 
owship ;  but  with  hearts  turned  unto  the  Lord, 
.nd  brought  under  the  power  of  his  blessed  Spirit^ 
lay  we  be  yet  more  and  more  united  in  his  love, 
id  be  strengthened  in  our  different  allotments, 
hether  of  service  or  of  suffering,  to  strive  to- 
ether,  with  one  mind,  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 
Accounts  have  been  brought  up  to  this  meetiu'r, 
a  usual  course,  of  the  distraints  upon  our  members 
connexion  with  the  support  of  our  Christian 
sstimony  against  the  payment  of  demands  of  an 
cclosiastical  or  military  nature.  It  is  at  the  pro- 
mt time  especially  incumbent  upon  the  members 


accounts,  which,  including  interest,  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  were  committed  to  the 
flames. 

It  was  about  four  months  after  our  father's  death, 
continued  our  informant,  in  the  month  of  June,  that 
I  was  sitting  in  my  eldest  brother's  office,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  him,  when  there 
came  in  a  hard-favoured  little  old  man,  who  looked 
as  if  time  and  rough  weather  had  been  to  the  wind- 
ward of  him  for  seventy  years.  He  asked  if  my 
brother  was  not  the  executor.  My  brother  replied 
that  he  was  administrator,  as  our  father  died  in- 
testate. 

"  Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  have  come  up  from 
the  Cape,  to  pay  a  debt  I  owe  to  the  old  gentle- 


Paying  an  01(1  Debt. 

A  merchant  very  extensively  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  located  on  Long  Wharf,  Boston,  died 
intestate,  February  18th,  1803,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  After  his  death,  a  package  of  very 
considerable  size  was  found  carefully  tied  up  and 
labelled  as  follows  : — 

"  Notes,  due  bills,  and  accounts  against  sundry 
persons  down  along  shore.  Some  of  them  may  be 
got  by  suit  and  severe  dunning.  But  the  people 
are  poor ;  most  of  them  have  had  fisherman's  luck. 
My  children  will  do  as  they  think  best.  Perhaps 
they  will  think,  with  me,  that  it  is  best  to  burn  this 
package  entire." 

About  a  month  after  he  died,  the  sons  met  to- 
gether when  the  eldest  brother,  the  administrator, 
produced  the  packet,  and  read  the  superscription, 
and  asked  what  course  should  be  taken  in  regard 
to  it.  Another  brother,  a  few  years  younger  than 
the  eldest,  a  man  of  strong  impulsive  temperament, 
unable  at  that  moment  to  express  his  feelings  by 
words,  while  he  brushed  the  tears  from  his  eyes 
with  one  hand,  by  a  spasmodic  jerk  of  the  other 
toward  the  fire-place,  indicated  his  wish  to  have 
the  packet  put  into  the  flames.  It  was  suggested 
by  another  brother,  that  it  might  be  well  first  to  make 
a  list  of  the  names,  and  of  the  dates  and  amounts 
that  they  would  be  enabled,  as  the  intended  dis- 
charge was  for  all,  to  inform  such  as  might  offer 


My  brother  requested  him  to  take  a  seat,  he  be- 
;  at  the  desk.     The  old  man  sat  down,  and  put- 
ting on  his  glasses,  drew  out  a  very  ancient  look- 
ing  pocket-book,  and    began    to   count   over   his 
money. 

When  he  had  finished,  as  be  sat  waiting  his  turn, 
lowly  twirling  his  thumbs  with  his  old  gray,  me- 
ditative eyes  upon  the  floor,  he  sighed,  and  I  knew 
the  money,  as  the  phrase  runs,  came  hard,  and 
secretly  wished  that  the  old  man's  name  might  be 
found  on  the  forgiven  list.  My  brother  was  soon 
at  leisure,  and  asked  him  the  usual  questions,  his 
name,  residence,  &c.  The  original  debt  was  four 
hundred  and  forty  dollars.  It  had  stood  a  long 
time,  and  with  the  interest  amounted  to  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  dollars.  My  brother  went 
to  his  desk,  and  after  examining  the  forgiven  list 
attentively,  a  sudden  smile  lit  upon  his  counte- 
nance, and  told  me  the  truth  at  a  single  glance. 
The  old  man's  name  was  there?  My  brother 
quietly  took  a  chair  by  his  side,  and  a  conversation 
ensued  between  them  which  I  never  shall  forget. 

"  Your  note  is  outlawed,"  said  he ;  "  it  was 
dated  twelve  years  ago,  payable  in  two  years; 
there  is  no  witness,  and  interest  has  never  been 
paid  ;  you  are  not  bound  to  pay  this  note;  we  can 
never  recover  this  amount." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  wish  to  pay  it.  It 
is  the  only  debt  I  have  in  the  world.  It  may  be 
outlawed  here,  but  I  have  no  child,  and  my  old 
woman  and  I  hope  we  may  have  our  peace  with  God, 
and  I  wish  to  do  so  with  man.  I  should  like  to 
pay  it."  And  he  laid  the  bank  notes  before  my 
brother,  requesting  him  to  count  them  over. 

"  I  cannot  take  the  money,"  was  the  reply  of  my 
brother. 

The  old  man  became  alarmed.  "  I  have  cast 
simple  interest  for  twelve  years,  and  counted  it  all 
over,"  said  he.  "  I  will  pay  you  compound  inte- 
rest, if  you  require  it.  The  debt  ought  to  have 
been  paid  long  ago;  but  your  father  was  Very  in- 
dulgent— he  knew  I'd  been  unlucky,  and  told  me 
not  to  worry  about  it." 

My  brother  then  properly  set  the  matter  before 
him,  and  taking  the  bank  bills,  he  returned  them 
to  the  old  man's  pocket-book,  telling  him  that 
although  our  father  left  no  formal  will,  he  had  re- 
commended to  his  children  to  destroy  certain  notes, 
due  bills,  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  and  release 
those  who  might  be  legally  bound  to  pay  them. 

For  a  moment,  the  old  man  appeared  to  be  stu- 
pified.  After  he  had  collected  himself,  and  wiping 
the  tears  firom  his  eyes,  he  said  :  From  the  time  I 
heard  of  yoar  father's  death,  I  have  raked  and 
scraped,  pinched  and  spared,  to  get  the  money 
together  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  About  ten 
days  ago,  I  made  up  the  sum  within  twenty-five 
dollars. 
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My  wife  knew  how  much  the  payment  of  this 
debt  lay  on  my  spirits,  and  advised  me  to  sell  a 
cow,  and  make  up  the  difference,  and  get  the  heavy 
burden  off'  my  mind .  I  did  so  ;  and  now  what  will 
my  old  woman  say  ?  I  must  go  back  to  the  Cape, 
and  tell  her  this  good  news.  She'll  probably  re- 
peat the  very  words  she  used  when  she  put  her 
hand  on  my  shoulder  as  we  parted  :  "  I  have  never 
seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
bread." 

Giving  each  of  us  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
blessing"  n  our  old  father's  memory,  he  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing. 

After  a  short  silence,  taking  his  pencil,  and 
making  a  cast—"  There,"  said  my  brother,  "  your 
part  of  the  amount  would  be  so  much.  Contrive  a 
plan  to  convey  mo  your  share  of  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  this  operation,  and  the  money  is  at  your 
service." 

Such  is  the  simple  tale  which  I  have  told  as  it 
was  told  to  me.  To  add  to  the  evident  moral, 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader. 


ye  not  your  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
you,  except  ye  be  rejjrohaies  ?" 

And  may  not  reprobates  take  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  death, 
and  say  they  will  do  it  till  Christ  comes?  and 
when  be  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  heart  they  re- 
fuse to  open  it  to  Him,  and  give  him  an  entrance. 
These  are  such  as  err  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  hate  his  light,  and  there- 
fore'do  not  come  to  the  heavenly  supper  of  Christ, 
but  their  dark  spirit  leads  them  to  live  in  weak 
elements,  outward  things   which  perish  with   the 


r  "  The  I'riend." 

young  men,' 


The  following  "  maxims  to  ^  .       _ 

I  met  with  at  West-town,  several  years  ago,  and  ( 
have  sometimes  thought  they  were  worth  inserting  t 
in  "  The  Friend  :"—  ■ 

Sixth  mouth,  1857. 

Keep  good  company  or  none.  Never  be  idle 
If  your  hands  cannot  be  usefully  employed,  cul- 
tivate the  mind.  Always  speak  the  truth.  Make  j 
few  promises.  Live  up  to  all  your  engagements. 
Have  no  very  intimate  friends.  Keep  your  own 
I  secrets,  if  you  have  any.     When  you  speak  to  a 


Selected  for  "The  ri 

The  lord's  Supper. 

NOT    BREAD    AND    WIXE    OF    MAn'S    MAKING. 

John,  who  was  one  of  Christ's  beloved  disciples 
that  leaned  upon  his  breast  in  the  same  night  that 
Christ  was  betrayed,  did  not  he  then  take  the  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine  at  that  last  supper  ?  Was 
not  John  one  of  the  disciples  that  did  not  taste 
death,  until  ho  saw  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  his 
Father  with  power,  when  Christ  said  :  "  All  power 
in  heaven  and  earth  is  given  unto  me."     Did  he 
not  eat  and  drink  with  Christ  after  he  was  risen  ? 
And   after  Christ  was  ascended   and    sat   at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  and  the  churches  were  gathered, 
and  as  yet  they  were  not  come  off  from  many  out- 
ward elementary  things,  did  not  Christ  send  John 
to  call  the  church  to  another  supper,  when  hesaid  : 
"Behold,  1  stand  at  the  door  and  knock;  if  any 
man  will  hear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will 
come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
me  ;  he  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear,  let  him  hear  what 
the   spirit  saith  unto  the  churches."     Now  they 
that  come  to  this  inward  and  heavenly  supper,  and 
to  sup  with  Christ,   the  Lord   from  heaven,  they 
must  have  their  spiritual  ear  to  hear  the  spiritual 
voice  of  Christ,  and  his  spiritual  knocking  at  the 
door  of  their  immortal  souls  with  his  Spirit,  that 
the  King  of  glory  may  come  into  their  hearts,  and 
they  to  tup  with  him,  and  he  with  them,  the  spiri- 
tual and  heavenly  supper ;  and  to  this  supper  did 
Christ  send  John  to  call  the  church  of  Christ,  after 
he  was  risen  and  ascended.     And  John  said,  when 
Christ  sent  him  with  this  message  :   "  I,  John,  who 
am  your  brother  and  companion  in  tribulation,  and 
in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was 
in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,"  &c.     So  here  we 
may  see,  John  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  when 
he   called  the   church  to  this  heavenly   spiritual 
supper,  after  Christ  was  ascended  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  ;  which  supper  is  beyond,   and   a  higher 
supper,  than  the  last  supper,  of  taking  the  elements 
of  bread   and  wine   in    remembrance   of   Christ's 
■  death,  and  a  show  of  his  death  till  he  come.    Had 
not  John  taken  that  supper  'i     Was  not  the  king- 
dom of  God  come,  when  John  said  he  was  in  the 
kinndom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ.     John  tells 
yoir Christ  is  come;   and  Christ  saith,  "Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock  ;  then  is  he  not  come? 
and  if  any  man  will  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  (mark  into  him,)  and 
I  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me."     And  doth 
not  the  apostle   Paul  say,  "  Examine  yourselves 
■whether  ye  be  in  the  faith  ;  prove  yourselves,  know 


the  ang 

are  called  to  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb, 
This  is  the  spiritual  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb, 
which  the  true  christians  were  called  to,  after 
Christ  was  risen  and  ascended.  They  that  are 
come  to  this  supper,  are  married  to  Christ,  the  se- 
cond Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven.  These  are 
they  that  hear  his  spiritual  voice,  and  he  is  come 
into  them,  and  suppeth  with  them,  and  they  with 
him,  the  Lamb,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  they  that  come  to  it  are  blessed. 
Reprobates  may  take  the  outward  bread  and 
wine   in    remembrance  of  Christ's    death    till    he 


rising,  and  which  keep  them   in  bondage.     And  1    ^^^^j^' j^^j.  j^j^^  jjj  ^jjg'fa^eg_     Good  company  and 
mgel  said  unto  John,  "Blessed^are  they  that  ^^^^  conversation  are  great  helps  to  virtue.     Ne- 

listen  to  loose  or  infidel  conversation.     Tom- 
character  cannot  be  essentially  injured,  except  by 
your  own  acts.     If  any  one  speaks  evil  of  you,  let 
your  life   be  such   as  that  none  will  believe  him. 
Drink  no  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors.     Ever  live, 
misfortune   excepted,  within  your  income.     When 
you  retire  to  bed,  think  over  what  you  have  been, 
doing  during  the  day.     Never  speak  lightly  of  rej 
liaion.     Make  no  haste  to  be  rich,  if  you  wouldH 
prosper.     Small  and  steady  gains  give  competency,  ] 
with  tranquillity  of  mind.     Never  play  at  any  kind 
of  game  of  chance.  Avoid  temptation,  through  feai 
they  say,  and  yet  he  stands  at  the  aoor^j^^j.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^g  g^g  ^g  withstand  it.     Earr 

;arts  and  souls  and  knocks,  after  he  i^  1  money  before  you  spend  it.  Never  run  in  debt' 
"  "  '  '  '  unless  you  see  a  way  to  get  out  of  it.  Never  bor- 1 
row  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Do  not  marry 
until  you  are  able  to  support  a  wife.  Never  speal| 
evil  of  any  one.  Be  just  before  you  are  generous 
Keep  yourself  innocent,  if  you  would  be  happy 
Save  when  you  are  young, to  spend  when  you  are  old 
Never  think  that  what  you  do  for  religion  is  time 
or  money  mis-spent.  Always  go  to  meeting  whei 
you  can.  Bead  some  portion  of  the  Bible  everj 
day.  Often  think  of  death  and  your  accountabt 
lity  to  God. 

[Summary.— "Fear  God  and  keep  his  command 
ments,"  by  obeying  the  still  small  voice  of  his  Spiri 
in  the  heart,  and  the  whole  conduct  and  conversa 
tion  will  be  brought  into  consistency  with  the  cha 
racter  of  a  disciple  of  Christ. — -E^.] 


comes,  as 
of  their  hea 

risen  and  ascended  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  butj 
they  will  not  let  him  in,  nor  hear  his  voice  ;  and  i 
the  Apostle  tells  them,  they  are  reprobates  if  they 
know  not  Christ  in  them."  They  that  say  the  out- 
ward bread  and  wine  is  the  very  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  whosoever  receiveth 
and  eateth  it,  receiveth  and  eateth  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  after  the  priest  has  consecrated  it,  may  see 
their  error  that  hold  this  doctrine.  For  the  Apostle 
ys,  Ye  that  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup, 
do  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come;  then 
it  is  clear  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  not  come  to  them, 
when  they  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  the  cup  in 
order  to  show  forth  his  death  until  he  does 
come. 

After  Christ's  ascension,  the  Apostle  John,  in  his 
first  epistle,  says,  "  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
co7?ie,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we 
may  know  him  that  is  true ;  and  ive  are  in  him 
thai  is  ime,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is 
the  true  God  and  eternal  life.  Little  children, 
keep  yaiirsdvcs Jrom  idols."  They  not  only  knew 
that  he  was  come,  but  were  in  him  as  branches 
grafted  into  the  true  Vine,  drawing  their  nourish- 
from  him,  and  could  have  no  confidence  in 
material  bread  and  wine  to  sustain  the  immortal 
oul.     Our  Saviour  plainly  points  out  the  partici 


pation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ :   "  Verily,  of  Eighth 


Manieiga,  is  the  name  of  an  oil  made  from  turtlj 
eggs,  in  South  America,  and  is  there  esteemed  ver 
highly.  It  is  put  up  in  earthen  pots  of  about  fortj 
fiv"  pounds  weight.  Each  pot  is  worth  a  dolls 
and  thirty  cents  on  the  spot  where  it  is  made,  an 
the  beaches  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  yiel 
from  five  to  six  thousand  pots  in  twelve  days.  Tl 
process  of  making,  as  described  by  Herndou,  is  vei 
disgusting.     Sentinels  are  placed,  at  the  beginnii 


3th, 


hen  the  turtles  commence  dep 
verOy,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of]  sitinglheir  eggs,  and  are  withdrawn  when  the  beai 
the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,   ye  have  no  .is  exhausted.     They  see  that  no  one  wantonly  i 

"    terferes  with  the  turtles,  or  destroys  the  eggs.  Tho 
engaged  in  making  manteiga,  pay  a  capitati  "  "' 


life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day  ;  for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh, 
and  drinketh  my  blood,  dicelkth  in  me,  and  I  in 
him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I 
live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  im,  even  he 
shall  live  by  me.  This  is  that  bread  that  cawze 
dffwn  frmii  heaven ;  not  as  your  fathers  did  eat 
manna,  and  are  dead  ;  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread, 
sliall  live  fmxver."  Nothing  but  the  divine  life 
which  is  in  Christ,  who  is  the  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life,  the  true  and  living  Vine,  can  nourish  the 
immortal  soul,  and  keep  it  alive  unto  God,  and  thir 
is  to  be  partaken  of  as  daily  bread  by  the  regene 
rated  and  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus.  Bread  ant 
wine  of  man's  making  are  not  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  consecjuently  are  not  the  food  which 
the  soul  feeds  upon  in  its  heavenly  journey. 


of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  duty  to  the  governmei 
The  eggs,  though  they  be  rotten  and  offensive,  a 
collected,  thrown  into  a  canoe,  and  trodden  to 
mass  with  the  feet.  The  shells  and  young  turtl 
are  thrown  out.  Water  is  poured  in,  and  the  i 
sidue  is  left  to  stand  in  the  sun  for  several  da;l 
The  oil  rises  to  the  top,  is  skimmed  off,  and  boili 
in  large  copper  boilers.  A  turtle  averages  eigl] 
eggs;  forty-five  turtles  will  give  a  pot.  Vastnui 
bers  of  the  young  are  eaten  by  the  Indians,  w 
take  them  by  the  time  they  are  able  to  crawl,  a 
when  they  do  not  measure  more  than  an  inch 
diameter,  boil  and  eat  them  as  a  delicacy.  C 
Indian  will  eat  two  dozen  of  them  three  or  f( 
times  a  day.  The  birds  also  pick  up  a  great  nu 
ber,  as  they  crawl  from  their  nests  to  the  wal 
and  the  fish,  too,  make  them  pay  toll  as  they  pi 
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AN  INVITATION  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 
All  day,  from  shrubs  by  our  Summer  dwelling, 

The  Easter-sparrow  repeats  his  song; 
A  merry  warbler,  he  chides  the  blossoms, 

The  idle  blossoms,  that  sleep  so  long. 

The  blue-bird  chants,  from  the  elm's  long  branch 
A  hymn  to  welcome  the  budding  year; 

The  south-wind  wanders  from  field  to  forest. 
And  softly  whispers,  the  spring  is  here  I 

Come,  daughter  mine,  from  the  gloomy  city. 
Before  these  lays  from  the  elm  have'ceased; 

The  violet  breathes  by  our  door  as  sweetly 
As  in  the  air  of  her  native  East. 

•  Though  many  a  flower  in  the  wood  is  waking. 
The  daft'odil  is  our  door-side  queen ; 
She  pushes  upward  the  sward  already. 
To  spot  with  sunshine  the  early  green. 

No  Jays  so  joyous  as  these  are  warbled 
From  the  wiry  prison  in  maiden's  bower; 

No  pampered  bloom  of  the  green-house  chamber 
Has  half  the  charm  of  the  lawn's  first  flower. 

Yet  these  sweet  lays  of  the  early  season,  ■ 
And  these  fair  sights  of  its  sunny  days, 

Are  only  sweet  when  we  fondly  listen, 
And  only  fair  when  we  fondly  gaze. 

There  is  no  glory  in  star  or  blossom 

Till  looked  upon  by  a  loving  eye; 
There  is  no  fragrance  in  April  breezes 

Till  breathed  with  joy  as  they  wander  by. 

Come,  Julia,  dear,  for  the  sprouting  willow. 
The  opening  flowers,  and  gleaming  brooks, 

And  hollows  green  in  the  sun  are  waiting 
Their  dower  of  beauty  from  thy  glad  looks 
Wm.  C.  B. 


■yant. 


Selected. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  DIVINE  ADOPTION. 
How  happy  are  the  new-born  race, 
Partakers  of  adopting  grace! 
How  pure  the  bliss  they  share : 
Hid  from  the  world  and  all  its  eyes 
Within  the  heart  the  blessing  lies. 
And  conscience  feels  it  there. 

The  moment  u-e  believe,  'lis  ours  ; 
And  if  we  love  with  all  our  powers, 
The  God  from  whom  it  came  ; 
And  if  we  serve  with  hearts  sincere, 
'Tis  still  discernible  and  clear, 
;         An  undisputed  claim. 

But  ah  !  if  foul  and  wilful  .nn 
Stain  and  dishonour  us  within. 
Farewell  the  joy  we  kuew  ; 
Again  the  slave  of  Nature's  sway, 
•  In  Uib'riuths  of  our  own  we  stray, 
Without  a  guide  or  clue. 

The  chaste  and  pure  who  fear  to  grieve 
The  gracious  Spirit  they  receive, 
His  work  distinctly  trace; 
And  strong  in  undissembling  love, 
Boldly  assert  and  clearly  prove 
Their  hearts  his  dwelling-place. 

0,  messenger  of  dear  delight; 
Whose  voice  dispels  the  deepest  night, 
Sweet  peace-proclaiming  Dove! 
With  thee  at  hand  to  soothe  our  pains 
No  wish  unsauctified  remains 
No  task  but  that  of  tow. 

'Tis  love  unites  what  sin  divides  ; 
The  centre,  where  all  bliss  resides  ; 
To  which  the  soul  once  brought, 
Reclining  on  the  first  great  Cause, 

weetness  draws 

thought. 


From  1 

Peace,  passing  1 


Sorrow  foregoes  its  nature  there. 

And  life  assumes  a  tranquil  air 

Divested  of  its  woes; 

There,  sovereign  goodness  soothes  the  breast. 

Till  then,  incapable  of  rest, 

In  sacred,  sure  repose. 


For  "  The  FrienU." 

Sarah  [lynes]  Crnbb, 
Several  years  elapsed   before  we  have  any  ac- 
count of  her  being  out  on  religious  service  alter  he) 
return  from  Scotland  and  England.     Under  datt 
of  Fifth  month  1st,  1812,  she  writes  from  Dublin, 
"  I  continue  to  look  towards  London,  although  this 
prospect   is  with  much  dread  of  sea-sickness,  and 
very  great   reluctance   to  stay  from   home  ;   but  if 
we  will  not  move  in  the  light  while  we  have  the 
light,  it  may  be  withdrawn,  and  leave  us  in  dark- 
ness and  sorrow.     Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
right-minded,  and  especially  the  active  members 
among   us,  have  great   need  to  go  down  ii.to  the 
deeps,  and  wait  the  Lord's  time;  depending  singly 
on   his  holy  arm,   to  bring  them   where  they  can 
erect  their   Ebenezer  belore  the  people.     1  have 
remarked   since  coming   here,  that  Friends'  tables 
are  very  consistent ;   and  that  coming  out  of  meet- 
ings, and  other  times,  they  seem  glad  to  speak  to 
each  other  i7i  love."     It  is  probable   the  shyness 
which  had  arisen  during  the  separation  some  years 
before  was  wearing  off.     Having  now  a  family  to 
care  for,  her  feelings  on  leaving  and  being  absent 
from  home,  were  somewhat  changed,  though  she 
manifested  great  dedication  to  her  Master's  cause. 
She  took  passage  for  England  ;   and  from  Bangor 
Ferry  writes.  Fifth  month   9th,  of  her  sate  arrival 
at  Holyhead,   after   a  passage  of  thirty-sLs  hours, 
part  of  which   time  was  distressing  to  her.     She 
thought  of  her  husband    and  their  dear  children 
with  strong  attraction,  but  endeavouring  to  look 
beyond  these  feelings  to  Him,  whom  sh"  believed 
she  was  obeying  by  attempting  such  an  undertak- 
ing, though  after  a  hard  struggle,  she  found  some- 
thing of  the  enlivening  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
through  which  the  soul  can  be  resigned  to  sufl'er! 
12th,  To  her  husband  she  writes,  "  I  feel  this  com- 
ing over  to  be  such  a  sacrifice  as  it  was  in  antici- 
pation—hard to  the  natural  mind ;  but  herein  is 
my  stay— I  have  to  place   the   whole  account  to 
religious  duty;   and,  however,  I  have  been  tossed 
and  tried  since  our  hands  separated  ;  I  now  assur- 
edly believe  it  is  no  delusion,  no  fancy,  no  imagi- 
nary dream  j   therefore,  1  trust  in  the   Lord   and 
stay  myself  upon    my   God    and   thy  God.     The 
journey  through  North  Wales  is  not  so  pleasing  to 
me   as  through  South  Wales,  but  the  loftiness  of 
the  rugged  mountains  strikes  the  mind  with  some- 
thing ot  solemn  grandeur.     There  are  also  other 
Id  views  to  be  seen,  passing  along — cataracts, 
deep  rocky  valleys,  torrents  rushing  along  the  bot- 
toms amazingly  rapid,  and  much  that  might  bt 
dwelt  upon  by  the  pen  of  a  traveller,  more  capable 
of  painting  scenery  than  thy  S.  G-.     On  First-day 
morning  we  had  our  little  silent  meeting  togethi 
at  Capel  Curig ;  thus  we  were  literally  the  '  two  or 
three,'  and  I  thought  how  precious  were  a  few  mo- 
ments of  true  quiet." 

In  writing  from  Ratcliffe,  she  speaks  of  again 
meeting  her  mother,  whose  faculties  were  preserved 
bright  and  clear— it  was  an  interview  to  their 
mutual  rejoicing  after  several  years'  separation. 
18th.  "Yesterday  I  was  at  Ratcliffe  meeting  in 
the  morning,  which  was  very  small,  yet  not  silent, 
for  four  of  us  women  Friends  had  something  to 
communicate— Mary  Capper  and  ilary  Lewfs  of 
the  number.  I  went  to  dinner  at  J.  Capper's, 
where  I  met  my  dear  friend  J.  G.  B.  I  thought 
him  less  altered  than  I  expected,  and  less  dim  too. 
He  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  as  far  as  he  could 
be  glad  in  anything.  Meeting  with  Henry  Hull 
in  the  meeting-house,  then  at  Mildred  Court,  he 
said  he  never  visited  any  place  he  could  reflect  on 
with  greater  satisfaction  than  his  visit  to  Ireland. 
He  saluted  me  as  though  I  had  been  a  near  rela- 
tion.    Yesterday  and  the  day  before  were  fatiguing 


to  me.  On  Fifth-day  morning  I  went  to  the  wo- 
men's meeting,  where  I  felt  much  that  seemed 
likely  to  be  communicated,  but  only  made  a  few 
obse^ryations  in  a  concise  way,  now  and  then.  At 
1.  C.'s,  short  as  the  time  was,  we  had  a  religious 
sitting,  the  whole  engagement  of  which  fell  on  me ; 
but  what  was  very  much  more  formidable,  I  ex- 
pected that  on  going  to  meeting  again,  I  should 
have  to  ask  liberty  to  visit  the  men's  meeting ; 
which  came  indeed  on  me  in  a  powerful  and 
weighty  manner,  so  that  I  mentioned  it  imme- 
diately when  the  meeting  had  opened  by  the 
reading  of  the  first  minute,  and  M.  D.  directly 
offered  to  accompany  me.  When  we  sat  down  in 
the  men's  meeting,  I  thought  the  word  of  the  Lord 
was  like  a  fire  within  me ;  and  when  I  spoke,  it 
seemed  to  myself  as  if  it  not  only  made  its  way 
through  every  obstruction,  but  that  the  pouring 
forth  of  it  caused  the  earth  to  tremble.  M.  D° 
spoke  for  a  short  time,  after  these  effusions  had 
flown  from  my  full  heart;  and  then  I  kneeled  and 
came  away  under  the  feeling  of  what  is  said  on 
this  wise,  '  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice 
with  trembling.'  I  was,  however,  favoured  with 
quiet ;  and  again  in  the  women's  meeting,  had  to 
make  a  few  remarks  in  the  gift  bestowed  ^  but  no- 
thing like  setting  my  mind  at  liberty,  full  liberty. 
This  family  where  I  now  write,  are  very  kind  ; 
indeed,  many  of  my  old  friends  are  so,  which  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  my  mind,  and  there  are  many, 
very  many,  nice  young  people  to  be  seen  at  this 
assembly.  28th.— When  the  epistle  for  Ireland 
was  read  in  meeting  yesterday,  Martha  Brewster 
i-poke  very  nicely,  and  addressed  us  who  had  made 
the  sacrifice  in  coming  over.  I  think  the  conclu- 
sion of  last  night's  sitting  was  favoured  with  a 
sense  of  good  in  a  remarkable  manner.  All  the 
meeting-houses  were  open  in  the  morning.  I  went 
to  Devonshire  house.  BI.  P.  was  much  helped  to 
speak,  at  which  I  rejoiced,  for  I  love  to  see  the 
aged  crowned  with  life  in  the  ministry.  30th. 
This  morning  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  collect 
my  thoughts,  in  sympathy  with  our  dearly  beloved 
Henry  Hull,  who  has  a  most  affecting  account  from 
home.  He  has  lost  some  of  his  nearest  connexions 
by  a  malignant  fever;  the  tender  tie  of  husband 
and  wife  is  dissolved  ;  one  of  his  sons  is  no  more ; 
his  mother  is  also  gone.  The  men's  meeting  is 
now  over;  we  concluded  last  night.  William 
Grover  said  that  they  had  a  very  precious  baptizing 


time   this 


morning. 


lar  trial   of  dear 


Henry  Hull  was  spoken  of,  which  had  a  moving 
effect  upon  the  meeting.  The  unerring  wisdom  of 
that  Providence  who  had  inflicted  the  dispensation 
was  alluded  to  ;  so  that  W.  G.  said,  under  the  in- 
fluence felt,  the  mind  could  become  reconciled  to 
almost  anything.  The  conclusive  minute  of  the 
meeting  is  such  as  Friends  could  formerly  write. 
It  speaks  of  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  and 
ends  in  giving  praise  and  glory  to  his  Name. 
What  an  unspeakable,  unmerited  favour  is  such 
condescension!  The  women's  meeting  has  been, 
I  think,  much  owned  too;  and  many  important 
truths  declared  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  power. 

"  At  the  last  sitting  of  the  meeting  of  ministers 
and  elders,  dear  H.  Hull's  case  caused  many  tears 
of  sympathy  to  flow.  His  certificate  was  produced, 
and  some  alterations  and  additions  made,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  his  afflicted  and  'singularly  trying 
state.  We  came  down  to  Ratcliffe  to  lodge,  and 
were  at  meeting  there  yesterday  morning,  when  I 
was  much  opened  into  different  states.  In  the 
afternoon,  H.  K.  took  me  to  Plashet  to  visit  dear 
H.  H.  I  sat  by  him  a  while,  and  tried  to  comfort 
him  by  putting  him  in  mind,  how  different  this 
sorrow  was  from  that  of  our  relations  departing 
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from  what 
goino;  to 


I  staid  with  him  instead  of 
the  afternoon,  which  I  believe 
was  acceptable  to  his  tried  mind. 

"  Sixth  month  4th.— A  friend  who  has  spent 
some  time,  within  a  few  days,  with  Henry  Hull, 
says  he  is  quiet.  This  dear  man  appears  to  bear 
his  singular  trial  with  holy  acquiescence,  while  his 
nature"  feels  it  as  much  as  can  be  conceived."  J. 
G.  Bevan  and  she  "  took  a  farewell  of  each  other, 
and  had  a  sweet  little  opportunity  privately." 

Sixth  month  9th,  writing  at  Gloucester,  she  says, 
"  I  have  gone  through  a  great  deal  with  the  many 
solicitations  of  friends  to  stay  a  few  days  longer, 
but  I  was  not  easily  dissuaded  from  my  purpose 
and  did  not  suffer  the  warm  solicitations  of  friend- 
ship to  prevent  me  from  making  all  the  good  speec 
in  my  power  to  return.  We  got  to  H.  K.'s,  spent 
some  agreeable  hours  with  those  dear  friends, 
taking  dinner  and  tea  with  them,  and  parted  under 
a  solemn,  sweet  covering  of  Divine  love.  First- 
day  at  Uxbridge  was  not  spent  in  idleness;  for, 
besides  the  two  meetings  which  were  remarkably 
favoured,  we  had  four  private  opportunities ;  and 
separated  under  a  truly  desirable  heart-tendering 
feeling." 

After  hastening  to  reach  Milford  in  order  to 
take  passage  for  home,  she  was  detained  several 
days  by  contrary  winds  and  stormy  weather. 
Writing  there.  Sixth  month  14th,  1812,  she  states 
they  WCTC  at  Haverford  West  meeting  this  morn- 
ing. "  We  staid  the  meeting  at  Gloucester  on 
Fil'th-day ;  came  on  to  Newport,  and  by  Neath, 
which  would  put  us  in  the  way  for  calling  on 
Friends.  We  breakfasted  at  Cardiff,  at  the  house 
of  Thomas  Redwood,  who  attended  Yearly  Meet- 
iuo-.  He  is  come  from  among  the  Methodists;  his 
wile  and  eldest  daughter  are  in  membership  with 
Friends.  We  had  a  religious  opportunity  with 
them,  and  another  in  the  evening  at  Peter  Price's; 
with  this  latter  visit,  divers  of  the  family  were 
much  affected."  "  I  think,  with  respect  to  myself, 
my  baptisms  have  been  many  and  deep  in  this 
journey ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  ever  I  was 
favoured  with  more  gospel  authority  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  ministerial  gift.  Never  was  I  more 
sensible  that  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which 
speaketh  through  his  anointed ;  that  they  are  but 
the  channel  which  conveys  the  living  water." 

On  the  16th  she  says,  "  We  are  kindly  cared  for 
at  Daniel  Starbuck's,  and  do  not  know  that  we 
could  have  done  better  in  any  respect  relating  to 
our  movements  ;  so  that  as  our  being  here  is  no- 
thing of  our  own,  we  must  endeavour  to  be  quiet. 
I  shall  try  to  look  to  the  Lord,  whose  name  is  a 
strong  tower.  This  detention  certainly  proves  par- 
ticularly trying,  but  let  us  remember  that  all  things 
can  be  known  to  work  together  for  good." 


Curiosities  of  Electricity. 
The  peculiarities  of  that  terrible  but  mysterious 
agent,  lightning,  are  made  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting paper  in  a  recent  number  of  the  British 
Quarterly  Review,  Two  clouds  are  not  neccess- 
ary  for  the  production  of  lightning,  which  is  fre- 
quently discharged  from  a  solitary  clump  of  vapour, 
when  a  connection  can  be  established  with  the  earth. 
A  French  academician,  named  MarcoUe,  describes 
a  case  where  a  mere  cloudlet  about  a  foot  and  a- 
half  in  diameter  killed  a  poor  woman  by  dropping 
a  thunderbolt  upon  her  head.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Faraday,  that  the  electric  fluid  contained  in  a 
single  flash  might  perhaps  be  supplied  by  the  de- 
composition of  one  grain  of  water  alone.  M.  Ara- 
go  has  divided  the  lightning  into  three  sorts.  Th( 
first  includes  those  where'the  discharge  appears 
like  long  luminous  lines,  bent  into  angles  and  zig- 
zags, and  varying  in  complexion  from  white  to  blue. 


purple,  or  red.  This  kind  is  known  as  forked  light- 
ning, because  it  occasionally  divides  into  two  branch- 
es. Charpentier  relates  a  case  where  a  flash  sever- 
ed into  three  forks,  each  of  which  struck  on  points 
several  hundred  feet  apart.  Still  more  numerous 
furcations  have  been  reported,  for  it  is  said  that 
during  a  tempest  at  Landerneau  and  St.  Pol  de 
Leon,  twenty- four  churches  were  struck,  though 
only  three  distinct  claps  were  heard.  This  was 
eight  churches  apiece  for  the  three  explosions. 

The  second  class  of  lightning  differs  from  the 
first  in  the  range  of  surface  over  which  the  flash 
is  diffused,  and  is  designated  as  sheet  lightning. 
Sometimes  it  simply  gilds  the  edges  of  the  cloud 
whence  it  leaps;  but  at  others  it  floods  with  a  lurid 
radiance,  or  else  suffuses  its  surface  with  blushes 
of  a  rosy,  or  violet  hue. 

The  third-class  of  lightnings  are  remarkable  for 
their  eccentricities,  and  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  attention  among  meteorologists, 
many  of  whom  have  denied  their  right  to  be  treat- 
ed as  legitimate  lightnings,  they  differ  so  widely 
from  the  ordinary  sort  of  flashes.  They  exhibit 
themselves  as  balls  or  globular  lumps  of  fire— not 
momentary  apparitions,  but  meteors  which  take 
their  own  time  and  travel  at  a  remarkable  rate. 
It  is  this  incelerity  which  gives  them  their  doubtful 
character,  as  an  electrical  bolt  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  emblems  of  velocity. 

Lightning  when  it  meets  with  an  obstruction^  in 
its  course,  frequently  shatters  the  non-conducting 
object,  dispersing  and  bursting  substances  asunder  in 
every  direction,  as  if  they  had  been  charged  with 
gunpowder.  The  stone  pinnacle  of  a  church  in 
Cornwall  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  one  frag- 
ment weighing  three  hundred  pounds  was  hurled 
sixty  yards  to  the  southward,  another  four  hundred 
yards  to  the  north,  and  a  third  to  the  south-west. 
In  1838,  the  topgallant  mast  of  Her  Majesty's  ship 
Rodney  was  literally  cut  into  chips  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  the  sea  being  strewn  with  the  fragments, 
as  if  the  carpenters  had  been  sweeping  their  shav- 
ings overboard.  Sometimes,  in  striking  a  tree  or 
mast,  the  electric  fluid  will  slice  it  into  long  shreds 
or  filaments,  so  that  it  will  appear  like  a  huge 
broom,  or  a  bundle  of  laths.  Lightning  bolts  will 
occasionally  dash  through  resisting  objects  by  tear- 
great  openings,  as  in  a  Cornish  Church,  where 
apertures  were  made  in  the  solid  wall  of  the  belfry 
fourteen  inches  deep,  and  as  if  cut  out  by  art.  In 
other  instances  small  holes  are  drilled,  which  are 
surprising  for  their  perfect  circularity  of  form. 
Window  panes  have  been  frequently  pierced  in  this 
fashion,  without  affecting  the  rest  of  the  glass.  In 
forming  these  apertures,  a  burr  or  projection  is  left 
upon  the  edges. 

Juvenile  electricians  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
holes  in  cards  by  passing  discharges  through  them, 
when  a  burr  or  projection  will  be  observed  on  both 
sides  of  the  orifice.  Sometimes  a  single  discharge 
will  produce  two  holes  in  a  card,  each  puncture  mark- 
■  by  a  single  burr,  one  on  the  upper  and  the  other 
the  under  side  of  the  card.  In  some  instances 
the  results  are  such  as  to  suggest  that  a  flash  may 
be  split  up  into  several  fiery  filaments  before  it 
strikes  an  object.  In  1777,  a  weathercock  of  tin- 
ned copper  was  hurled  hy  a  thunderbolt  from  the 
top  of  a  church  in  Cremona,  and,  upon  inspection, 
was  found  to  be  pierced  with  eighteen  holes ;_  in 
nine  of  them  the  burr  was  conspicuous  on  one  side, 
and  in  nine  it  was  equally  prominent  on  the  other, 
while  the  slope  of  the  burr  was  identical  in  all. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  lightning  are  what  is 
termed  "  fulgurites,"  or  tubes,  which  the  lightning 
constructs  when  it  falls  upon  a  silicious  spot,  by  fu- 
sing the  sand.  They  may  be  called  casts  of  thun- 
derbolts.   In  some  hillocks  of  sand  in  Cumberland, 


England,  these  hollow  tubes  have  been  found  fron 
onc'^fiftieth  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  tapering  per 
haps  to  a  mere  point.  The  entire  extent  of  thi 
tubes  may  be  thirty  feet,  but  they  usually  separat. 
into  numerous  branches,  and  have  the  appearanc( 
of  the  skeleton  of  an  inverted  tree.  They  are  line( 
with  glass,  as  smooth  and  perfect  as  if  it  had  1 
made  in  a  glass-house. 
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Succession  of  Standard-Bearers. 
About  one  month  before  his  death,  John  Bar 
clay  wrote  the  following  letter,  now  nearly  twent; 
years  ago,  in  which  he  shows  his  heartfelt  conoeri 
for  the  faithful  support  of  the  "  ancient  testimony 
which  the  first  Friends  "upheld  through  suffering,_ 
with  its  genuine  fruits  in  practice.  This  is  what  i 
greatly  wanting— the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  Chris' 
accompanying  our  profession  of  the  principles  c 
the  gospel,  that  we  may  show  we  are  living  witnesse 
of  the  Truth,  not  in  word  only,  but  with  convincin 
power.  He  saw  the  falling  away  of  many ;  an 
since  that  period,  many  others  have  lost  groum 
and  not  only  lightly  esteem  our  testimony  to  plan 
ness  and  simplicity,  and  the  discipline  original!  j 
set  up  in  the  authority  of  Truth  on  several  point 
but  they  are  striving  to  bring  about  change 
which,  if  effected,  will  alter  the  condition  and  oi  ] 
ginal  character  of  the  Society,  and  lessen  the  respe 
which  the  younger  members,  and  persons  of  oth( 
professions  have  had  for  it.  It  is  the  fruits  of  tl 
Spirit  of  the  adorable  Head  of  the  church,  th 
have  dignified  the  Society,  as  they  have  been  oo; 
stantly  brought  forth,  and  carried  conviction  of  L 
divine  government  in  the  members.  "  The  sitting 
his  servants,  the  attendance  of  the  ministers,  the 
apparel,  and  ascent  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  kee 
ing  their  places  in  the  mystical  church  with  s 
gravity  and  humility,  with  brotherly  kindness  ai' 
charity,  have  often  struck  beholders  with  wondi 
and  led  them  to  acknowledge  that  the  Lord  w; 
with  this  simple,  despised  people,  though  th. 
knew  it  not.  Notwithstanding  the  sad  degenera  [ 
which  has  overtaken  us,  John  Barclay,  and  ma;^ 
since  his  day,  have  beUeved  that  the  Lord  w! 
never  cease  to  raise  up  standard-bearers,  and  p 
them  into  the  seats  of  the  unfaithful,  and  of  the 
who  are  removed  to  their  everlasting  reward. 

"  My  dear  friend,— I  am  on  the  eve  of  leavi| 
home  for  Brighton,  if  able;  for  I  am  very  poorj 
'  feeble  and  sore  broken'  outwardly ;  though  I  tr 
ahve  in  my  spirit  as  ever,  and  resigned  to  all  tlf 
may  be  in  store  for  me.  The  inclosed  packet  ca ) 
to  my  hand  ;  so  I  take  this  opportunity  of  conveyi, 
my  dear  love  to  thee  in  that  which  changeth  not 
the  everlasting  Truth.  Though  unable  to  miu 
with  my  friends  in  person,  when  they  come  togetlff 
for  the  sake  of  the  blessed  cause,  to  endeavour! 
trengthen  one  another's  hands  in  God,  and 
build  up  one  another  in  that  holy  faith,  oncef 
still  delivered  to  the  saints— my  poor  mind  is 
deeply,  as  strongly  concerned  as  ever,  that  ev  ] 
part  and  parcel  thereof,  with  all  its  genuine  ! 
companiments  and  fruits  in  practice,  may  be  m: 
tained  inviolate,  and  that  nothing  be  foreborni 
let  fall,  or  slighted,  through  our  degeneracy,  : 
dim-sightedness  of  that,  which  our  worthy  anoi( 
upheld'' through  suffering.  What  has  our  refi 
ment,  religious  or  civil,  done  for  us  ?  and  what  i 
an  approach  or  a  condescending  aifinity  the « 
done  for  us?  Weakness  has  inevitably  follov^ 
and  even  the  strongest  and  the  wisest  have  \f 
utterly  laid  waste.  Some  are  not  sufficiently  wai 
and  humbled  by  these  things;  and  if  they 
they  should  openhj  acknowledge  tlwir  error, 
forsake  the  very  appearance  of  this  track. 
"  I  am  cheerfully  confident,  that  if  thos( 
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whom  we  somewhat  look,  as  watchers,  as  seers,  as 
staudurd-bearers,  as  counsellors,  are  removed,  (and 
they  are  removing,)  to  their  rest— or  if  any  ot' these 
that  remain,  should  not  keep  their  habitations  firm 
and  uudeviating,  but  turn  aside  in  any  respect  from 
the  ancient  testimony— that  He  who  raised  up  such 
a  people  as  we  were  at  the  first,  will  never  cease 
to  raise  up  others,  and  put  forth  some  into  the  fore- 
ground—into the  very  seats  of  the  unfaithful.  I 
Lave  seen  it  wonderfully  in  my  short  day;  I  have 
read  it  of  those  that  have  gone  before  ;  and  there- 
fore let  none  ever  throw  away  their  shield,  and 
weakly  compromise  the  trust  devolving  on  them. 
Farewell  my  beloved  friend  ;  may  the  Lord  pre- 
serve us  purely  to  his  praise. 
"  With  love,  from  thy  affectionate  friend, 

"  J.  B." 
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Discipline  in  Childhood.— Yovmg  people  who 
ave  been  habitually  gratified  in  all  their  desires, 
iwill  infallibly  take  it  more  amiss  when  the  feelings 
ipr  happiness  of  others  require  that  they  should  be 
:hwarted,  than  those  who  have  been  practically 
xaiued  to  the  habit  of  subduing  and  restraining 
hem  ;  and  consequently  will,  in  general,  sacrifice 
he  happiness  of  others  to  their  own  selfish  indul- 
gence. To  what  else  is  the  selfishness  of  princes 
?.nd  other  great  people  to  be  attributed  ?  It  is  in 
lain  to  think  of  cultivating  principles  of  generosity 
ind  beneficence  by  mere  exhortation  and  reasoning. 
Nothing  but  the  practical  habit  of  overcoming  our 
jwn  selfishness,  and  of  familiarlv  encountering  pri- 
jations  and  discomfort  on  account  of  others,  will 
iver  enable  us  to  do  it  when  required.  And,  there- 
bre,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  indulgence  infalli- 
|ly  produces  selfishness  and  hardness  of  heart,  and 
pat  nothing  but  a  pretty  severe  discipline  and  con- 
•ol  can  lay  the  foundation  of  a  magnanimous  eha- 
licter.— io/«;  Jeffrey. 

A  good  character  gotten  and  preserved,  would 
ring  in  a  rich  interest,  if  it  were  but  for  the  pub- 
c  service  :  for  one  of  a  deserved  reputation  hath 
tentimes  an  opportunity  to  do  that  good,  which 
JOther  cannot  that  wants  it.  And  he  may  prac- 
ie  it  with  more  security  and  success. 

He  who  serves  God  perfectly  at  the  present  nio- 
ent,  though  it  be  in  a  very  small  thing,  such  as 
e  hewing  of  wood,  or  the  drawing  of  water  does 
reality  glorify  him  more  than  another  who  is 
ospectively  athirst  and  anxious  for  things  of 
nch  greater  consequence,  but  at  the  same  time 
^gleets  or  imperfectly  performs  his  present  duties. 
■Upkam. 

Of  all  vices,  detraction  is  the  meanest ;  and  of 
1  species  of  detraction,  that  which  is  the  most 
:olerable,  is  that  which  masks  itself  under  the 
elter,  "  You  know  I  love  Brother  No.  IL,  but—" 

pe  must  have  had  this  very  class  in  view  in  tho^e 
aious  lines : 

'    "  5'',"-'r?  '°  ^^oind,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Wall  hint  a  doubt,  and  besitate  dislike." 

id  yet,  after  all,  the  injury  is  as  much  to  him 
It  speaks  as  to  him  who  is  spoken  of  It  is  in  this 
y  that  scandal  to  others  becomes  scandal  to  self 


tion,  and  other  means  relied  on  for  obtaining  the 
labour  necessary  to  produce  the  cotton  and  suga 
which  appear  to  have  become  necessaries  in  all 
civil' 


hand. 


W  hat  is  the  result  ?  On  some  plantations  there 
almo.st  daily  death— often  by  the  Coolie's  own 
•  Ihe  prevalence  of  suicide  is  extraordinary 
and  can  only  be  adequately  accounted  for  by  the 
hopeless  misery  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and 
by  the  factof  their  falling  into  a  morbid  state  of  body 
and  mind,  induced  by  ill-treatment,  over-work,  and 
forced  solitude,  which  leads  them  at  times  to  ^ake 
be  most  trifling  added  sorrow  the  occasion  of  their 
having  recourse  to  self-destruction. 

"  Permit  me  to  adduce  a  single  instance  from  mv 
own  observation,  and  1  close  this  letter :— 

"During  a  stay  at  one  of  the  sugar  plantations  in 
the  Island  ot  Cuba,  I  was  one  morning  ridine  as 
customary  at  sunrise,  with  my  Spanish  entertainer, 
Don  J^.  i».,  whose  own  plantation  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  excellence  to  which  a  good  system  and 
considerate  treatment,  both  of  slaves  and  coolies, 
will  bring  an  estate.  Our  object  was  to  visit  an- 
otlier  plantation  in  the  same  district.  After  ridina; 
for  an  hour  or  two.  we  wpro  \,,^t  <>r„„_~; c ? 


or  two,  we  were  ju.st  emerging  from  a 
wood  and  entering  the  estate  we  purposed  visitin-r ; 
suddenly  my  companion  stopped;  I  reined  im 
equally     abruptly.      Before      our      horses'     feet 


d  countries.  Even  some  of  the  ultra  pro 
slavery  newspapers  in  the  South,  occasionally  speak 
of  the  possibility  of  substituting  Coolies  from  China 
for  the  present  race  of  blacks,  and  calculations  are 
made  of  the  profits  which  might  accrue  from  their 
free  introduction  into  our  country.  The  experi 
ment  has  been  tried  on  a  pretty  extensive  scale  in 
the  British  West  Indies  and  in  Cuba,  and  all  the 
reliable  information  which  has  been  given  to  the 
public  respecting  it,  conclusively  shows  that  not- 
■anding  all  the  guards  professed  to  be  thrown 
around  the  trade,  and  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship for  seven  or  ten  years,  the  practical  working 
of  the  scheme,  from  beginning  to  the  end,  is  no 
I  ^Jtsctpltne  in  Childhood.-Yoxxi,^  people  who  J^'' P^'^^-^  °'' f"^% '"^^  ™sery  than  the  African 
Ike  been  habitually  gratified  in  alf thSesh-es    ^'^jf  ^  ll  sTn"^-  , 

It  IS  not  long  since  accounts  were  received  of 
the  Coolies  on  board  two  or  three  vessels,  number- 
ing several  hundreds  in  each,  firing  the  ships,  and 
m  one  instance  nearly  all  were  lost,  while  in  an- 
other the  officers  and  crew  were  all  murdered.     In 
a  recent  number  of  the  London    Times 
teresti 
stone, 
which 

Coolie  trade,  from  which   we  extract  the  follow 
ing:— 

"  I  have  myself  when  in  Havana,  heard  ac 
counts  and  witnessed  scenes,  connected  with  this 
traffic,  which  are  perfectly  appalling.  In  some 
instances,  the  proportion  of  dead  to  living  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  voyage,  has  been  as  high  as  two 
hundred  of  the  one  for  every  three  hundred  of  the 
other.  In  March,  1853,  the  British  ship  Gertrude 
arrived  at  Havana  with  a  cargo  of  198  Chinamen, 
and  in  a  note  appended  to  the  return  we  read,  '  of 
the  Gertrude's,  152  died.' 

Such  are  the  horrors  of  this  second  slave  trade 
during  the  passage.     When  he  arrives  at  his  des- 
tination,  in   the   majority  of  instances,  the  Coolie 
finds  that  his  misery  has  but  commenced.     I  have 
seen  examples  of  considerate  treatment,  and  con- 
sequently of  comparative   comfort;   but   these   are 
unhappily   rare.     On    arriving    at  Havana,   after 
passing  the  quarantine,  the  Coolie,  if  he  survive  is 
transfferred  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  places  h'im 
upon  his  plantation,  side  by  side   with  his  slaves 
His  term  of  service  is   eight  years;   his  labour,  as 
hard  as  his  master  thinks  he  can  sustain.     He 
ceives  a  small  payment  monthly,  which  makes  his 
condition  by  a  few  dollars  preferable  to  that  of  the 
ave.     He  is  exposed  to  the  same  toil,  watched  by 
the  same  overseer,  with    whip  in  hand  and  sword 
t  the  side,  as  the  slave. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  his  position  is  worse  than 
that  of  his  slave  companion,  inasmuch  as  his  mas- 
'     '    interest   in   him  terminates  after  eight  years 
In  proportion  as  the   term  of  service  approaches 
its  expiration,  the  motive  for  retaining  the  Coolie 
in  hffe  decreases.     The  slave's  life  is  usually  worked 
out,  as  Cuban  planters  have  themselves  confessed 
to  uie,  in  ten  years   of  full  work.     The  Chinese 
Coohe,  as  every  one  who  has  lived  on  the  Cuban 
plantations  knows,  reaches  his  end   on  an  average 
after  a  very  much  shorter  term  of  labour.     Acrain 
the  Chinaman  does  not  bear  the  tropical  heat'with 
the  ease  with  which  the  negro  endures  it.     Many 
also  have  been  unaccustomed  in  their  own  country 
to   hard    manual  labour ;  some   that  I  have   met 
have  in  former  life  filled  professional  or  respectable 
pasitions   in   society,  and   many  prove  themselves 
to  undertake  the  management  of  the  steam- 

I  ^"  I  holders  themselves,  is  that  this  mournful  example 


THE     FRIEND. 


SEVIii\TH  MONTH 


Ihe  gradual  progress  of  correct  views  in  rela- 
tt  to  the  odious  system  of  Slavery,  is  forcing 
iviction  on  many  who  are  by  no  means  opposed 
ts  continuance  and  extension,  that  it  cannot  be 


eye  wandering,  his  face  and  whole  person  a  re- 
volting spectacle.  The  poor  man  passed  his  rollinrr 
eye  upon  us  as  my  Spanish  friend  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  return  to  the  plantation.  The  coolie 
shook  his  head,  muttered  some  words  of  Chinese 
and  showed  plainly  that  the  intellect  was  wander- 
ing as  surely  as  the  body  was  wasting.  A  signal 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  plantation  only 
brought  from  him  indications  that  they  had  beaten 
and  starved  him.  Again  he  slowly  shook  his  head, 
and  halt  doubled  in  form,  crept  forward  towards 
the  wood. 

_  "  We  rode  in  silence  towards  the  ingenio.  Ar- 
rived at  the  sugar-house,  my  companion  ascer- 
tained from  a  slave  who  held  our  horses  that  the 
coohe  belonged  to  the  estate  we  were  visiting 
Then,  under  the  care  of  the  administrador,  we 
were  shown  through  the  various  departments  of  the 
establishment,  where,  although  my  polite  friend 
only  praised,  everything  gave  proof  of  mismanage- 
ment, and  scarcely  a  single  slave  or  coolie  was 
without  some  mark  indicative  of  ill-usage.  Leav- 
ing the  place,  Don  F.  addressed  the  administra. 
dor  with  many  words  of  courtesy,  and  asked  if  he 
had  not  missed  one  of  his  coolies.  He  believed 
there  was  one  straying,  was  the  cold  reply.  The 
Don  could  inform  him  of  his  whereabouts ;  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  send  after  him.  The  adminis- 
trador  hoped  he  would  not  trouble  himself;  it  was 
of  no  importance.  The  Don  repeated,  pressed; 
the  man  might  otherwise  fall  sick  and  occasion 
expense.  A  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  '  Quein 
and  a  '  Never  mind,'  were  all  the  answers 
he  could  obtain. 

"  In  the  evening  of  the  day,  sitting  beneath  the 
verandah,  my  host  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
sad  sight  we  had  seen  in  the  morning.  For  him- 
self, he  said  he  had  thought  of  nothing  else  but  the 
spectacle  of  horror  the  whole  day.  To  have  brou'^ht 
the  coolie  back,  and  treated  him  until  he  was  re- 
stored in  mind  and  body,  would  have  cost  money; 
It  was  cheaper  to  let  him  die.  This  was  the  secret 
of  the  ndministradorS  hard  heart.  'And  now,' 
said  he,  'that  poor  man — that  wasted  form — has 
wandered  through  the  wood  a  maniac,  beneath 
this  day's  hot  sun;  before  this  hour  he  is  dead.' 
I  give  this  narrative  without  note  or  comment. 
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does  not  stand  alone,  and  that  the  Island  is 


^_^___ full  of 

^  "  Many^of  the  coolies  have  told  me  that  they 
were  caioled  away  from  China  under  the  mipres- 
sion  that  they  were  to  be  taken  to  a  country  where 
eold  came  down  in  rivers,  and  where  they  could 
pick  up  the  yellow  ore  in  handsful;  and  that  alter 
making  their  fortune,  they  were  to  be  brought  back 
to  thei?  native  home.  How  false  their  anticipations 
of  fortune  are,  it  is  needless  to  say;  and  how  rare 
the  realization  of  their  wished-for  return,  is  evident 
to  Sir  John  Bo  wring  at  the  one  end,  and  is  still  better 
known  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  sad  reality 
of  their  condition  at  the  other." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.-News  from  Liverpool  to  Seventh  mo   1st 

Cotton  was  firm  at  about  previous  prices  ;  breadstuffs 

dnVl  "rprices  not  materially  changed.     The  weather, 

fhough  somewhat  stormy,  was  reported  as  being  favour- 

^■^^h^LSronf/rtet  was  not  active.     Consols 

'IhtS  b^eenlwo  serious  accidents  on  English  rait 
roads,  by  which  twelve  persons  had  b^ 


killed,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  wounded. 

The  shipment  of  the  cable  for  the  submarine  telegraph 
between  Europe  and  America,  had  commenced  on  board 
the  Niagara,  Ld  would  be  proceeded  in  with  the  utmost 

''Xnt,atthe  request  of  England,  '^  "  .=™^  °"' ^°„"^^; 
teen  transports  with  troops  to  China.  This  ^''1  ^^  done 
at  the  request  of  England,  in  order  to  prevent  the  with- 

r^VeVorps^'thl  rr  tuntry,  has  Jde  it  unsafe 
^°.:^e^nT:fU^O^oten"ift^or:eTim^rdi^^^^^^ 

'"The  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  257  to  189  re^ 
jected  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  b,ll  to  cause  the 
vnie  nf  Parliamentary  electors  to  be  taken  by  ballot.  It 
was  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
Londo'n'star  says  that  there  is  a  P™3<=' f  p^"-^^",^ 

i^;^^:i'::n^^^r:i;^'=-/f=^ 

haTinrhdd  a  meeting,  and  taken  steps  to  bring  the 
"se:;r'afort*e%'anles- implicated  in  the  frauds  con- 
nected wth  the  Royal  British  Bank,  had  been  arrested 
Tnd  held  to  bail.  Humphrey  Brown,  l^te  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  Tewkesbury,  being  unable  to  gn 
■    il  required,  had  been  committed  to  prison. 

The  French  Ministerial  Journals  are  highly  elated  at 
-      elections.     New  elections  have  been 
"  ■     e  obtained 


been  dispersed  by  European  troops,  but  they  fled  to 
Delhi  where  they  were  joined  by  three  more  Native  re- 
iriments.  Delhi  was  in  possession  of  the  mutmeers,  who 
had  massacred  almost  all  the  Europeans,  without  regard 
to  age  or  sex,  plundered  the  Bank,  and  proclaimed  the 
son  of  the  late  Mogul  as  King.  Disturbances  had  also 
taken  place  at  Ferozepore,  but  were  suppressed.  L.ov- 
ernment  was  takin^r  active  measures  to  suppress  tb 
volt,  and  was  concentrating  troops  around  Delhi.  Ureat 
distress  prevailed  in  portions  of  China,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  food;  the  country  was  much  disturbed  in 
some  sections  by  the  insurrection.  On  the  30th  ol 
Fourth  month,  the  rebels  had  approached  near  Foo  Choo, 
causing  much  alarm.  The  merchants  and  wealthy  peo- 
ple were  removing  their  property  from  the  city,  i  be 
dates  from  Canton  river  are  to  Fifth  mo.  8th.  Several 
attempts  had  been  made  by  the  Chinese  to  blow  up  the 
English  ships  in  the  river,  one  of  which  was  nearly  suc- 

UNITED  STATES.  — The  President  has  appointed 
Mandeville,  formerly  of  New  York,  Surveyor-General  of 
California,  in  place  of  Col.  Hayes,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed Surveyor-General  of  Utah. 

^ansai^/airs.— TheSpecialSuperintehdent  forthesale 
of  the  Trust  lands  in  Kansas,  belonging  to  several  ot  the  In- 
dian tribes,  informs  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AtJairs, 
that  a  large  number  of  persons  were  present  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  best  feeling  prevailed. 
Nearly  every  piece  of  land  claimed  by  the  settlers,  was 


the  results  of  th'  .  ,  i 

ni-dered  in  all  cases  where  neither  cand 
^nlbsolute  majority.     General  Cavaignac  stood  in  this 

^■•iSuaUanrhad  been  arrested  in  Paris,  charged 
with  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  Emperor. 

The  accounts  from  the  wine  growing  districts  of 
France  continue  favourable.  The  vines  are  everywhere 
flourishing  under  the  influence  of  the  late  hot  weather, 
and  if  no  accident  occurs  to  prevent  the  grapes  from  ar- 


at  maturity. 


!  abundant  vintage  may  I 


Dected  than  for  some  years  past. 

The  Spanish  Mexican  difficulty  seemed  to  be  no  neare 
a  settlement.  The  English  and  French  Ambassadors  at 
Madrid  were  trying  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  ^ 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia  set  out  on  their 
German  tour,  on  the  24th  ult. 

The  Russian  army  in  Circassia  had 
defeat  from  the  Mountaineers.  ,,,,,„ 

The  Constantinople  correspondent  ot  the  1 
thatthe  Great  Euphrates  line  of  Telegraph  hi 
c  ared  against  by  the  Council,  on  the   plea  that  they 
could  not  guarantee  it  agai --   ^-^^    »"hn„.h  no 


taken  at  its  valuation,  and  what  was  not  th 
brought  three  dollars  per  acre.  The  Richmond  (Va. 
Enquirer  says  :  "There  is,  we  think,  little  doubt  thai 
the  pro-slavery  settlers  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  suc- 
cess "  It  goes  ou  to  argue  that  the  admission  ot  Kansas 
as  a  free  State,  is  an  inevitable  result,  and  one  with 
which  the  South  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

Massachusetts.— The  details  of  the  State  census  taken 
in  1855,  have  been  just  published,  and  exhibit  the  fol- 
lowing statistics :— The  aggregate  population  «*  the 
State,  Sixth  mo.  1st,  1855,  was  1,132,369,  of  whom  550,- 
034  were  males,  and  582,335  females.  Coloured  popu- 
lation 9  906.  Of  the  entire  population,  886,57o  were 
born  in  ihe  United  States,  and  245,263  in  foreign  coun- 
tries Number  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  State,  17b,3ii. 
Number  of  families,  228,845.  Deaf  and  dumb  persons, 
401;  blind,  471;  insane,  1919;  idiots,  834;  pauper? 
5687  ;  convicts,  2901.  j   r      .i  v  «t„t« 

jowa  —The  new  Constitution  framed  for  this  State, 
which  the  people  are  to  ratify  or  reject  next  month, 
permanently  fixes  the  seat  of  government  at  Des  Moines, 
The  State  will  not  be  allowed  to  contract  a  debt  greater 
than  $250,000,  and  no  city  or  town  can  do  the  same 
thing  to  a  greater  extent  than  five  per  cent,  of  its  val"" 
tion.  The  Legislature  can  pass  a  general  banking  li 
and  also  establish  a  State  bank  with  branches,  but  such 
a  law  or  laws  must  be  approved  by  a  popular  vote.  Ihe 
people  are  also  to  determine  by  their  vote  at  this  elec- 
tion, whether,  in  the  qualifications  for  citizenship,  the 
word  "  white"  shall  remain.  •     •     , 

City  Mortality.-Th^  deaths  in  four  of  our  principa 
citiesf  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1857  numbered 
21116  viz?  New  York,  10,976;  Philadelphia,  5627; 
Baltimore,  2658  ;  Boston,  1855.  Of  consumption,  and 
rnflammation  of  the  lungs,  there  died  4126  persons ;  oi 
scariet  fever,  2222.  The  population  of  the  four  cities  is 
about  1,500,000.  „,  .    <■      u 

Salt  Works  in  the  United  Stato.-The  amount  of  sal 
annually  made  in  the  United  States,  is  estimated  at 
121,376,000   bushels. 


land,  reports  that  the  ice  had  neariy  disappeared  from 
the  Lake.  The  copper  mines  were  prosperous,  business 
active,  and  vegetation  coming  forward  rapidly.  The 
Ontonague  district  is  using  ten  thousand  kegs  of  pow- 
der annually.  „.,    ■     » 

Kew  Orleans.— A.  fire  in  this  city,  on  the  8th  inst., 
consumed  nine  large  buildings  and  a  great  quantity  ol 
merchandize  of  various  kinds.     Total  loss,  $385,000. 

Flight  of  Mormons  from  Salt  Lake.— A  Kansas  paper  o: 
Sixth  mo.  14th  mentions  the  arrival  of  several  huudret 
Mormons  from  Utah,  which  territory  they  had  left  t( 
escape  the  tyranny  of  their  spiritual  leaders.  They  in- 
tended to  settle  in  the  southern  part  of  Kansas. 

Miscellaneous.— Vienna,  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  thougt 
so  much  older  than  Philadelphia,  has  not  as  large  : 
population.  The  recent  Austrian  census  gives  to  Vienni 
a  population  of  471,442  ;  there  is  a  constant  increase  o 
■   habitants  and  of  wealth. 

The  African  Slave  Trade.— Advices  from  the  coast  o 

Africa,  state  that  the  brig  Adams,  formeriy  of  New  Or 

leans,  has  been  seized  on  the  coast  by  a  British  cruisei 

charged  with  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.     Th 

que  Panchita  has  arrived  at  New  York,  in  charge  c 

British  officers,   from  the  river  Congo,  where  she  wa 

seized  as  a  slaver  by  the  English  ship  of  war  Sapph( 

John  P.  Weeks,  the  New  York  owner  of  the  Pancbiti; 

caused  the  British  officers  to  be  arrested  and  held  to  bai 

allegino-  that  the  seizure  was  illegal.  i 

A  Noble  Boy.— A  boy,  named  Narcisse  Lamontagm 

a<Ted  13  years,  saved  eight  children  from  the  wreck  ( 

the  stealer  Montreal.     It  was  by  seizing  the  door  of 

state-room,  placing  the  children  upon  it,  and  pushing 

before  him  while  he  swam;  that,  at  different  trips,  1 

="cceeded  in  landing  on  a  dry  rock,  or  on  the  beac 

»ht  of  the  survivors,  who  would  have  otherwise  me  - 

fth  the  hundreds  of  others,  a  watery  grave. 

Frofits  of  Paraffine  Oil.— Young,  the  proprietor  of  tl 

Paraffine  Oil  Works,  at  Bathgate,  Scotland,  testified  in 

lawsuit  that  the  pastyear  he  made  400,000  gallons  of  l 

bricating  oil  from  Caunel  coal,  which  he  sold  at  5  shiUm; 

($1.10)  a   gallon,   and  that  the   principal  part   of  t 

money  received  was  profit. 

New  Deposit  of  Peruvian  Guano,  is  announced 
^.„=  been  discovered,  situated  on  the  mainland,  ju 
opposite  the  Chincha  Islands,  and  situated  in  the  sar 
parallel  of  latitude.     As  some  discrepancy  exists  as 
the  amount  of  supply  in  those  islands,  this  discovery  I, 
comes  important.  ,    t  ,i.     ^ 

British  Factories.— AccoTiiog  to  the  report  ot  the  1 
spector  of  Factories  in  Great  Britain,  there  are  at  presc 
2210  cotton,  1505  woolen,  515  worsted,  417  flax,  a 
460  silk  factories,  in  the  United-  Kingdom.  There  i 
employed  in  all  their  factories,  175,517  men,  460,656  v 
men  and  46.071  children,  from  ten  to  thirteen  years 
total,  682,517  persons. 


In   Massachusetts,   (on  the   sea, 
;  Pennsylvania, 


uffered  another 


ist  the  Arabs,  although  no 


ich  guarantee  was  de- .     „     .       i 

The  vine  disease  was  making  ravages  m  i  ortuga,!. 


BRITISH  GUIANA.-New  gold  fields  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Guiana,  about  ninety  miles  from  Upata.    Th. 


The 
cease  working,  in 
consequence  of  all  hands  h; 
gold  fields.  The  average  find 
each  man 

'"fN^DlTlND  ot"n  A.-Bomb'ay  dates  to  Fifth  month 
27h,  sttte  that  the  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  aiw  bad 
Bpread  in  a  most  alarming  manner  at  Meeru  .  Two  Na- 
f^e  infantry  regiments  had  united  with  the  3d  Light 
Cavalry  in  open  revolt.     After  some  bloodshed  they  ha 


two  ounces  per  day  for 
but  there  have  been  instances  where  mi 
been  tak 


shore,)  16,000;  in  New  York,  6>00,0.."0°i  noS-Ten 
900,000;  Virginia,  3,500,000;  Obio,  500  000  Ken 
tucky  250,000;  Florida,  100,000;  Illinois  50  000 
Texas  20,000 ;  Michigan,  10,000.  Beside  all  made  a 
home,' 13,500,000  bushels  of  foreign  salt  are  annually 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  a.  „  „f  .1, 

California.— Oa  the  13th,  the  steamship  Star  of  th: 
We-t  arrived  at  New  York,  from  Aspinwall,  bring.nj 
SI  521  676  in  gold,  and  San  Francisco  dates  to  the  20tl 
The  list  of  murders,  rencontres  and  accidents  for 
the  fortnight,  is  appalling;  far  greater  than  tor  i 
months  pLt.'  The'crops  promised  to  be  more  pie, 
than  wai  -ticipated  a  few  week,  prev  ously.^^Q_^^^^^ 

r.n^em7uV:Tre  n%™^^ssX"carr'ying  out  this  de- 
arr.angemeui!,,«c  f    °„,.i„  „ii  the  interior  counties. 

T^sTth^nrpart  of'SaXl^was  sneering  seriously 
from  want  of  rain.     The  advices  t: 
Sixth  mo   6th.     General  Lane 

to  Conress  The  Indians  on  the  Umpqua  Reservation 
had  be'come  dissatisfied  and  left.  A  collision  was  feared 
between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Orford. 

New  For/fc.— Mortality  last  week,  424. 

PA,t7a*/;)Aia.— Mortality  last  week,  214 

The  Lake  Superior  Reffion.—the  last  at 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-S-CHOOL. 
A  well   Qualified  Teacher   is  wanted   for  the 


fori 


either    of  the   und  - 


rUhmeticai  school  at  West-Town,  and 
Boys'  primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made 

Penn'o'ck  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co.,    - 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm -i 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendent  ' 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

Application  may  be  made  to  „  ,    „ 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Eeenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
JouN  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


•ival  at  Cleve- 


Mareied,  on  Fourth-day,  the  10th  of  Sixth  mo.  1 
at  Friends'  Meeting-house,   West  Sadsbury,  Lanca  :^ 
county.  Pa.,  Thomas  M.  Harvey,  of  West  Grove,  Che  ^^ 
county,  to  Cassandra  R.  Buinton,  daughter  of  Wilin 
Brinton,  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting.  i 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  bis  uncle,  Emraor  Ke  e 
AUowaystown,  N.  J.,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  i  l- 
Edwabd,  eldest  son  of  Samuel  C.  and  PnsciUa  S.  fel> 
pard,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age. 

EOBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Penusylvania  Bailk. 
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"letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  354.) 

Naples,  Jan.  2,  1853. 

Near  one  of  the  towns  which  I  have  mentioned, 
Hola  di  Gaeta,  the  great  orator  of  Rome  had  a 
ounlrj  villa,  to  which  he  often  retii-ed  for  study 
nd  recreation.  It  was  here  that  he  had  his  meet- 
ags  and  conversations  with  L»lius  and  Scipio. 
Vhen  his  inveterate  enemy  Mark  Antony  came 
iito  power,  and  the  name  of  Cicero,  a  name  equally 
ear  to  eloquence,  philosophy  and  liberty,  was 
laced  on  the  list  of  those  who  were  proscribed,  he 
ed  to  his  retired  residence,  and  had  nearly 
Bached  it,  when  he  was  overtaken  and  put  to  death 
y  his  pursuers.  It  was  with  melancholy  interest 
lat  we  looked  upon  the  lofty  tower,  still  standing 
a  the  right  hand  of  the  road  as  it  approaches 
[oli  Di  Uaeta,  which  the  affection  of  his  freed- 
len  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  spot  w! 
as  slain. 

The  road  through  the  Pontine  marshes  is  wide 
id  level,  and  in  many  places  planted  with  trees, 
ich  and  various  were  the  beauties  of  nature,  ap- 
ialing  everywhere  to  man's  heart  and  readinn- 
on  the  goodness  of  Providence,  as  we  pass- 
I  onward  to  other  places  more  diversified  in  their 
aracter.  On  one  side  were  level  and  verdant 
ains,  and  distant  glimpses  of  the  sea ;  and  on 
e  other  hills  and  mountains ; — and  everywhere, 
ough  it  was  mid  winter,  were  gardens,  still  bright 
th  their  flowers,  and  trees  laden  with  fruit 
issing  the  river  Vulturnus  at  Capua,  now  called 

Volturno,  I  was  much  .struck  with  the  appear- 
ce  of  the  rich  and  level  plains,  everywhere  bear- 
I  the  marks  of  high  cultivation,  which  extended 
'eral  miles  from  its  banks.  Situated  in  such  a 
intry,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ancient  Capua  had 
attractions  of  magnificense  and  pleasure  as  to 
rplex  even  the  strong  mind  of  Hannibal ;  and 
It  it  stood  second  at  one  time  only  to  Rome  and 
rthage.  Rut  while  my  heart  paid  homage  to  the 
mties  of  nature,  I  could  not  conceal  from  my- 
f,  that  man,  who  should  have  been  her  glorious 
I  crowning  work,  appeared  in  many  instances 
I,  degraded,  and  suffering.  The  beggary  which 
J  afflicted  us  in  other  places,  increased  in  the 
iety  of  its  forms  and  importunity,  as  we  ap- 
>ached  Naples.  As  I  witnessed  the  rags  and 
■■  sunken  countenances  of  the  poor  creatures,  who 
itiuually  surrounded  our  carriage,  and  asked  for 


has  inspired  the  arts  and   literature  of  other  na-  cellar,  baths  and  furnaces  for  heatin.^  water.     lu 
tions^  and  who  were  once  the  conquerors  of  the  the  cellar  there  still  remain  a  number  of  large 

wine-jars  partly  filled  and  surrounded  with  ashes ; 
and  which,  by  a  fusion  of  materials  contained  in 
the  ashes,  have  become  cemented  to  the  wall.  An 
incident  occurred  here,  which  reminded  us  of  the 
dreadful  nature  of  the  catastrophe,  which  over- 
whelmed this  devoted  city.  We  were  pointed  by 
our  guide  to  the  place  in  the  cellar  of  this  house, 
where  the  skeleton  remains  of  seventeen  persons 
were  discovered.  One  of  them,  adorned  with  gold 
ornaments,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Diomedes.  One  of  the  objects  of  special  interest 
in  the  city,  is  the  house  of  Sallust,  the  Roman  his- 
torian.    It 


world. 

We  left  Rome,  the  29th  of  December,  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  reached  Naples  on  the  31st.     On  the 
next  day,  the  first  of  January,  we  visited  the  re- 
mains of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  ascended 
yesuvius.    Pompeii  was  once  a  populous  and  beau- 
tiful city,  some  three  or  four  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, situated  on  the  river  Sarno  at  twelve  miles 
distance  from  Naples.     It  was  overwhelmed  by  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  on  the  24th  of  August,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  the  Christian  era ;  an  erup- 
tion of  terrible  violence,  in  which  the  burning  lava, 
boiling  over  the  crater,  and  carrying  off  large  por- 
tions of  the  mountain,  took  the  direction  of  Her 
culaneum,  and  destroyed  it,  while  immense  masses 
of  ashes  and  small  stones,  driven  in  another  direc 
tion  by  the  wind,  overwhelmed  Pompeii.     The  city 
of  Pompeii,  buried   in  this  sudden   and  terrible 
manner,  lay  in  its  dark  tomb   of  volcanic   ashes, 
concealed  and  almost  forgotten,  for  more  than  six- 
teen hundred  years.     In  the  year  1751,  some  pea- 
sants, who  were  employed  in  cultivating  a  vineyard 
near  the  river  Sarno,  discovered  it.  And  since  that 
time,  the  excavations  have  been  made ;  till  at  last 
a  large  portion  of  the  city,  in  a  state  of  wonderful 
preservation,  has  been  brought  to  light. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  early  in  the 
morning,  we  entered  Pompeii  through  the  Her- 
culaneum gate.  With  a  map  before  us,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  guide  to  give  the  necessary  ex- 
planations, it  may  well  be  imagined,  that  we 
walked  with  deep  emotion  through  this  city  of  re- 
surrection, this  disentombed  memorial  of  a  depart- 
ed empire.  The  streets,  which  generally  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  are  straight  and  paved  with 
and   have   on   each  side   a  raised  footway. 


The  houses  are  generally  one  story  in  height, 
strongly  built  of  lava  or  other  hard  material,  stuc- 
coed and  frequently  painted.  As  is  common  in 
this  climate,  they  are  so  built  as  to  enclose  open 
quadrangular  areas,  in  some  of  which  are  fountains 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Sarno,  which  seems 
to  have  been  carried  under  the  city,  by  means  of 
subterranean  canals.  We  rapidly  examined  many 
houses.  Entering  first  the  quadrangular  space,  we 
in.spected  successively  the  rooms  of  the  house 
which  is  built  around  the  open  square,  which  vary 
in  number  and  size,  in  accordance  with  the  size  of 
the  house ; — the  parlour  or  sitting-room,  the  d: 
ing-room,  rooms  for  sleeping  and  b:ithing,  the 
kitchen ;  and  in  some  cases  we  noticed  the  small 
chapel  which  was  appropriated  to  the  Lares 
household  gods.  The  windows  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  provided  originally  with  wood- 
en shutters.  The  floors  are  frequently  a  pavement 
of  mosaic.  The  names  and  occupations  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants  have  been  ascertained  from  the 
inscriptions  in  red  paint  on  the  exterior   of  the 


Some  of  the  excavations  are  outside  of  the  Her- 
culaneum gate.  The  house  of  Marcus  Arrius  Dio- 
medes is  here.  It  is  of  two  stories,  and  is  the  first 
which  was  discovered.     Some  of  the  rooms  in  thi 


„„,  ,, -.     ...  .^  .-rp    ■?  '  7. ,-•'■    ""»>^u  was  uisuovereu.     oome  or  me  rooms  in  this 

smallest  pittance.  It  was  difficult  to  reahze,  that  house  are  constructed  with  mosaic  pavements,  and 
a  were  the  descendants  of  the  men  whose  genius  |  adorned  with  fresco  paintings.     It  has  a  garden, 


a  large  house,  situated  upon  the 
street  by  which  we  entered  the  city ;  and  such  an 
one  as  might  be  supposed  to  suit  the  taste  and  con- 
venience of  a  man  of  wealth  and  a  scholar.  Art 
had  contributed  to  adorn  it  with  its  statuary  and 
paintings.  Some  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  to 
which  our  attention  was  directed,  are  still  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation;  one  in  particular, 
picture  of  Diana  and  Actaeon.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  this  house  has  its  little  chapel  for  the 
Lares; — indicating  that  Sallust  was  not  disposed 
to  discredit  or  to  treat  with  contempt,  the  religious 
sentiments  of  his  countrymen.  The  remains  of  four 
persons,  who  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
were  found  here. 

I  could  not  have  anticipated,  that  anything 
which  I  should  see  at  Pompeii,  would  have  any 
special  personal  interest  for  me.  But  the  interest 
which  we  feel  in  the  works  of  a  man,  whether  of 
literature  or  art,  naturally  attaches  to  the  author 
of  them;  and  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  the 
man  'attaches  itself  again  to  his  place  of  resi- 
dence ;  so  that  in  visiting  the  house  of  Sallust,  and 
going  from  room  to  room,  I  felt  very  much  as  if 
I  were  visiting  the  residence  of  some  old  friend, 
to  whom  I  had  been  under  personal  obligations 
for  his  instructions  and  kindness.  The  residences 
of  other  distinguished  Romans  have  been  ascer- 
tained. 

Among  the  buildings  which  have  been  excavated, 
are  shops  of  various  kinds; — wine  shops,  barber's 
baker's  shops ; — showing,  as  well  as  temples, 
theatres,  and   works  of  art,   though  in  different 
ways,  the  necessities,  employments,  and  character 
of  the  people.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  all  which  has  been  found  at  Pompeii,  exists 
there  now.     Among  the   ancient  remains  which 
have  been  dug  up  there,  and  which  are  still  pre- 
served at  Naples,  some  of  which  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  subsequently,  are  not  only  busts 
and  statues  and  other  sculptures,  but  household 
utensils,  coins,  weights  and  measures,  surgical  in- 
struments, vases  of  silver  and  bronze,  the  various 
ornaments  worn  by  females,  such  as  rings,  brace- 
lets, ear-rings,  sometimes  enriched  with  pearls,  also 
amulets  of  various  forms,  and  made  of  various  rich 
materials,  and  exquisitely  wrought  representations 
of  birds  and  other  animals  in  mosaic.     I  hardly 
'  now  of  anything  in  the  works  of  art,   which,  in 
niceness  of  workmanship,  and  in  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  represent  objects,  exceeds  some  of  the 
mosaics  which  have  been  found  at  Pompeii. 

(To  b«  continued.) 
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Sarah  [lynes]  Srnbb. 
The  next  information  of  our  dear  friend  was  an 
en<ra(rement  with  her  sister,  Hannah  Grubb,  in  the 
sec°on°d  month,  1813,  in  a  visit  to   the  families  of 
Friends    of   Waterford.     Their  first  visit  was  to 
E.  Usher's,  in  which  and  three  others,  she  men 
tions  her  sister  having  spoken  beautifully,  and  ex 
presses  the  desire  she  may  be  strengthened  for  the 
work.     "  I  am  trying  to  cheer  her  what  I  can,  and 
recollect  it  is  frequently  the  case   that  one  gets  a. 
deep  plunge  in  the  onset  of  an  engagement  of  this 
kind.''     First-day—"  H.  is  evidently  separated  by 
the  Master  for  this  work,  receiving  the  fresh  an- 
ointing in  almost  every  opportunity.     Second-day 
—The  meeting  last  evening  was  small,  I  believe, 
partly    owing   to   inclemency   of  the   weather;  it 
proved  rather  a  laborious  time,  although  the  people 
were  very  quiet,  and  many  gospel  truths  were  de. 
clared."     "  The  visit  to  Friends'  families  here,  so 
far  as  it  is  gone  through,  has  tended  much  to  the 
casting  off  a  load  with  respect  to  me ;  for  I  have 
been    made  willing  to   say   anything  which   was 
clearly  opened,  and  I  think,  in  'treading  as  upon 
high  places,'  have  known  what  it  was  to  '  dip  the 
foot  in  oil,'  so  as  that  nothing  has  been  crushed  or 
hurt  that  was  truly  alive,  and  even  so  as  not  to 
offend  those  who  may  have  been  opposed  to  the 
plainness  of  the  gospel  of  Truth.     20th— I  think 
we  may  say  that  Truth  rose  into  dominion  in  both 
meetings  yesterday ;  that  with  heads  of  families 
was   very    searching,    and    yet   baptizing.     John 
Wifham  had  a  little  in  that  opportunity,  in  unison 
with  what  I  had  been  engaged  to  declare,  but  no 
one  spoke  to  the  youth  beside  me ;  it  was  an  open 
time,  and  helped  to  remove  the  load  from  my  poor 
heart." 

Writing  to  a  friend.  Twelfth  month  16th,  1813 
S.  Grubb  says  :   "  Thou  mayst  be  sure,  dear  friend 
that  my  mind  is  often  led  to  visit  some  of  you,  and 
to   sympathize  with  you  in  your  sorrow,  which  I 
doubt  not  is  still  very  deeply  felt,  but  while  this  is 
the  case,  and  the  assistance  which  our  late  beloved 
brother,  William  Wright,  of  Cork,  afforded  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  io  much  missed  among  you,  I 
trust   the    inexhaustible    Source   of  wisdom    and 
strength  will  prove  His   all-sufficiency  again  and 
again.    When  we  consider,  that  although  it  pleases 
him  to  make  use  of  instruments,  with  him  is  the 
power  to  work  with  or  without  these,  does  it  not 
strengthen  us  to  leave  all  to  him,  and  trust  in  him, 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  in  whom  is  everlasting  strength." 
Her  husband  being  about  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Cork,  and  feeling  an  ardent  travail  of 
spirit  that  the  unchangeable  Truth  might  be  exalted 
among  them,  she  says,  in  a  letter  by  him  to  one  of 
her  friends,  dated  First  month  13th,  1814  :   "  Oh, 
that  those  who  prefer  the  Lord's  blessed  cause  to 
their  chief  joy,  may  get  down  deep  in  their  spirits, 
and  feel  after  the  pure,  meek  life  of  Jesus,  that 
they  may  move  therein,  and  in  it  dwell.     It  is  thus 
that  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  have  ever  become 
victorious  with  Him,  and  to  those  who  thus  wait, 
the  full  assurance  of  Divine  aid  is  granted."     16th 
— She  writes  to  her  husband  :  "  My  mind  is  much 
with  thee,  and  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  though 
no  doubt  it  will  be  small ;  several  have,  however, 
risked  much   difficulty  to  get  to  it,  through  this 
inclement  weather.     I  trust  the  Ancient  of  day 
•will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  his  little  ones  to 
become  as  David,  and  the  house  of  David  as  the 
angel  of  his  presence,  for  his  great  and  adorable 
Name's-sake,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
in  his  right  way,  even  the  way  everlasting.     Thou 
knowest  that  it  is  said,  '  ye  have  need  of  patience, 
that  having  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  may  inherit 


till  after  First-day,  I  trust  it  will  turn  to  the  glory 
of  the  great  Name ;  and  Oh,  saith  my  soul,  may 
the  end  of  this  memorable  Quarterly  Bleeting  be 
eminently  crowned  with  life— that  life  that  by  its 
purity,  its  meekness,  its  wisdom  and  patience, 
icearies  all  its  opposers,  and  eventually  triumphs 
over  the  combined  powers  of  darkness,  showing 
itself  invincible." 

By  a  letter  written  at  Dublin,  Fifth  month  M, 
she  appears  to  have  gone  there  to  take  passage  for 
England,  in  order  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meetmg, 
then  near   at  hand.     She  expresses  her  solitary 
feelings  at  being  separated  from  her  beloved  hus- 
band "and  children,  but  was  favoured  with  precious 
ability  to  supplicate  the  Lord's  great  Name  that 
he  would  be  with  them,   and  had  renewedly  to 
hope  in  his  mercies,  that  they  all  might  be  blessed 
and  consoled  in  each  other.     She  appears  to  have 
sailed  on  the  12th,  and  was,  as  usual  for  her,  ex- 
hausted with  sea-sickness,  but  considered  it  among 
the  many  mercies  of  a  gracious  Providence,  that 
she  was  enabled  to  cross  the  water  when  she  did, 
as  there  seemed  to  her  no  day  after  their  Yearly 
Meeting,  that  she  could  have  had  a  sixteen  hours' 
assage.      From    London,  she  writes  16th:   "I 
trust  we  are  both  enabled  to  look  to  Him  who  can 
sweeten  every  bitter  cup,  and  make  hard  thm: 
easy;  indeed,  when  I  consider  the  glory  and  e 
cellency  of  that  cause,  on  which  account  we  a 
parted,  I  do  not  wonder  even  at  the  constancy  of 
the  martyrs.     The  meeting  I  was  at  this  evening 
was,  I  thought,  very  extraordinary ;   and  that  this 
forenoon,  held  more  than  four  hours.     There  was 
something  felt,  I  think,  of  the  overshadowing  of 
the  heavenly  wing.     What  a  mercy  it  is  that,  in  a 
collective  sense,  we  continue  to  experience  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Divine  life  !     19th— I  have  ven- 
tured to  kneel  once  in  the  Women's  Meeting,  and 
yesterday  afternoon  spoke  in  testimony  to  some 
relief.     E.  C.  is  very  careful  not  to  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  time,  yet  she  has  sweetly  and  livingly  ap- 
peared in  two  sittings.     This  day  I  came  to  Rat- 
cliffe  meeting ;  it  was  small ;  it  was  searching  la- 
bour, and  yet  comforting  and  encouraging  to  the 
few  honest-hearted.     My  dear  mother  is  with  me ; 
she  looks  wonderfully  well.  24th— On  Seventh-day 
morning,  I  had  it  on  my  mind  to  visit  men  Friends, 
d  it  continued  through  First-day,  and  yesterday 
I  proposed  going  to  the  opening  of  the  meeting  in 
the  afternoon.     A  message  was  accordingly  sent  in 
writing,  and  a  written  answer  returned,  that  it  was 
not  a  suitable  time.     A  second  proposal  was  made 
this  morning,  and  agreed  to.     It  was  a  time  of 
much  invitation  and  warning,  yet  were  the  Lord's 
servants   encouraged  by  the  revival  of  his  pro- 
mises. 

"  On  First-day  I  was  in  a  full  meeting  at  Grace- 
church  street,  in  the  morning,  and  likewise  at 
Devonshire  House,  in  the  evening.  I  could  not  but 
yield,  in  both  these  instances,  to  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  gospel  love,  and  was  enlarged — my 
tongue  hath  been,  as  it  were,  much  loosened  to 
speak  of  the  Lord's  goodness,  and  of  his  won- 
derful works,  at  this  Yearly  Meeting;  neither 
hath  my  soul  been  without  its  baptisms;  for 
all,  I  desire  to  bless  and  praise  the  Holy  Name. 
28th.  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  at  such  a  Yearly 
Meeting  for  the  covering  of  solemnity,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  the  business  with  so  much  life  and  har- 
mony ;  the  meeting-house  was  more  crowded,  too, 
than  ever  I  remember  to  have  seen  it  before.  I 
told  Friends  last  evening  that  I  thought  we  could 
now  rejoice  in  those  tribulations,  which  had  been 
the  means  of  bringing  some  of  us  to  this  meeting ; 
inasmuch  as  we  felt  the  heart-contriting  influence 
of  the  love  and  power  of  our  Holy  Head — that  if 


constancy  even  of  the  martyrs,  might  we  endeavour, 
when  separated,  to  feel— often  to  feel— after  the 
same  precious  sense  of  good  which  we  had  partakei 
of  together.  E.  Coggeshall  had  spoken  before  in  tes- 
timony, and  immediately  after  I  sat  down,  sht 
kneeled  in  a  lively  prayer,  which  was  the  las- 
vocal  offering;  and  the  pause  which  ensued  atta 
the  reading  of  the  conclusive  minute,  was  ver^ 
solemn  and  sweet."  "  This  Yearly  Meeting  hai 
been  favoured  with  more  of  the  over.shadowing  o 
Divine  love  and  ancient  power,  than  was  ever  be 
fore  witnessed  by  me  in  a  collective  sense ;  for  i 
was  the  case  from  sitting  to  sitting.  Can  we  eve^ 
be  too  much  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  who  hatl 
granted  us  so  much  of  his  grace ;  who  hath  richl 
endowed  us  with  noble  faculties,  and  designs  ths 
we  should  be  ever  with  himself. 

"  Sixth  mo.  7th— First-day  at  Chelmsford,  was 
.aborious  day  to  me ;  what  1  had  to  do  was  trying 
yet  I  felt  as  though  I  had  discharged  myself  taitL 
fully.  We  then  went  to  the  prison,  to  visit  fou 
of  our  young  men,  who  were  there  on  some  m" 
litary  account.  They  were  all  under  the  age  < 
twenty,  except  one,  about  twenty-two.  We  had 
meeting  with  them,  but  I  thought  they  were  not  a 
alike ;  one  of  them,  however,  seemed  to  be  a  vei 
desirable  youth.  I  hope  they  may  be  deepened  b 
the  occurence.  We  had  a  public  meeting  m  tt 
evening,  and  a  very  solemn  time  it  proved  ;  yea, 
may  be  said  the  power  was  in  glorious  dominior 
blessed  be  the  Lord." 


Manufacture  of  Floor  CMi.— This  has  of  la 
years  become  very  extensive,  especially  in  Englan 
The  cloth  used  there  for  the  purpose,  is_  a  stron 
somewhat  open  canvas,  woven  of  flax  with  a  litt 
hemp.  The  most  usual  plan  has  been  to  secure 
piece  of  this  canvas,  say  from  60  to  100  feet 
length,  tightly  in  an  upright  open  frame  of  oak 
bars,  in  which  position  it  receives  the  found  ati 
coats  of  paint,  two  or  three  in  number,  first  on  t 
back  side,  and  then  on  the  front,— being  previous 
brushed  over  with  glue  size,  and  rubbed  smoo 
with  pumice  stone.  When  both  sides  are  dry,  t 
painted  cloth  is  detached  from  the  frame  coil 
round  a  roller,  in  this  state  transferred  to  the  p 
per  printing-room,  where  it  is  spread  flat  on 
table,  and  the  variously  figured  and  coloured  ( 
vices  are  given  to  it  by  wooden  blocks,  as  in  t 
block  printing  of  calicoes.  The  blocks  are  form 
of  two  layers  of  white  deal,  and  one  of  pear  ti 
timber,  placed  with  their  grain  crossing  one  -' 
other  alternately.  There  is  a  block  for  each  col 
in  the  pattern,  and  in  each  block  those  parts  _ 
cut  away  that  correspond  to  the  impression  gi\ 
by  the  others.  The  faces  of  the  blocks  are  so 
dented  with  fine  lines  that  they  do  not  take  up 
paint  in  a  heavy  daub  from  the  flat  cushion 
which  it  is  spread  with  a  brash,  but  in  minute  d- 
so  as  to  lay  on  the  paint  in  a  congeries  of  h 
dots  or  teeth,  with  minute  interstices  betwe 
Applied  in  this  way,  the  various  pigments  lie  m 
evenly,  are  more  sightly,  and  dry  sooner. 


the  promises.'     21str— If  you  are  detained  in  Cork  |  we  were  ready  to  say  that  we  wondered  not  at  the 
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and  whenever  we  allow  ourselves  to  debate  the 
question,  whether  we  will  do  wrong,  it  is  almost 
certain  we  shall  yield.  Principle  being  abandoned, 
there  is  little  else  to  guide,  but  evil  passions,  which 
stronglj  prompt  to  sin. 


From  "  The  Field  and  Forest." 

Clouds. 

(Concluded  froDi  page  350.) 

The  forms  of  clouds  are  not  less  beautiful  or 
expressive  than  their  colours.  While  their  out- 
lines are  sufficiently  indefinite  for  picturesque  ef- 
fects, they  often  assume  a  great  uniformity  in  their 
iggregations.  The  frostwork  upon  the  window- 
banes,  on  cold  winter  mornings,  exhibits  no  greater 
irariety  of  figures  than  that  assumed  by  the  clouds 
n  their  distribution  over  the  heavens.  Beginning 
n  the  form  of  vapor  that  rolls  its  fleecy  "masses 
'lowly  over  the  plain,  resembling,  at  a  distance, 
lometimes  a  smooth  sheet  of  water,  and  at  other 
imes  a  drifted  snow  bank,  the  cloud  divides  itself 
.s  it  ascends,  into  heaps  of  globular  figures,  that 
eflect  the  sunlight  from  a  thousand  silvery  domes. 
?hese,  after  gradually  dissolving,  re-appear  in  a 
|,ost  of  finely  mottled  images,  resembling  the  scales 
f  a  fish,  then  marshal  themselves  into  undulating 
ows,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  are  lastly 
letamorphosed  into  a  thin  gauzy  fabric,  hke 
himpled   muslin,  or  in  a  long  drapery  of  h 
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By  no  scenes  in  nature,  therefore,  is  the  imagi 
nation  so  powerfully  excited  as  by  these  celestial 
phenomena,  whether  we  imagine  the  gates  of  hea- 
ven to  be  opened  beneath  the  triumphal  arches  of 
sunset,  or  watch  the  passing  of  the  gloomy  pre- 
cursors of  evil  days,  in  the  dark  irregular  masses 
that  deform  the  sky  before  a  storm.  The  pictur- 
esque efi'ects  of  clouds  are  in  a  great  measure  attri- 
butable to  the  dubious  character  of  their  configura- 
tions, giving  rise  to  peculiar  fancies,  and  awaken- 
ing sentiments  suggested  only  by  the  loftiest  images 
of  poetry.  The  shadows  of  passing  clouds,  as  they 
fall  upon  the  earth,  often  moving  rapidly  with  the 
wind,  are  circumstances  that  add  greatly  to  their 
expression.  Above  all  do  their  motions  contribute 
to  the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  when,  through  some 
opening  in  their  dense  masses,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  prospect  is  enveloped  in  shade,  the  sun 
pours  a  full  stream  of  glory  upon  a  distant  grove, 
village,  or  range  of  hills. 

The  system  of  the  universe  is  attended  with  so 
many  circumstances  that  mar  our  happiness,  that 
the  Author  of  nature  has  benevolently  spread 
every  scene  with  beauty,  that  shall  serve,  by  its 
exhilarating  influence,  to  lift  us  above  the  physical 
evils  that  surround  us,  and  render  us  half  unmind- 
ful of  their  presence.  For  this  reason  beauty  is 
--""  "-  spring  up,  not  only  in  the  landscape,  in 
and  by  the  way-side,  by  the  sea- 


mad  i 
the  wild 


ike  fringe,  overspreading  the  highest  regions  of  the  shore  and  the  inland  valley ;  but  it  is'spread 
tmosphere.  ■  ^ 

These  different  forms  of  cloud  are  elevated  ac- 
prding  to  the  fineness  of  their  texture  and  organ- 
nation,  the  finer  and  more  complicated  fabrics 
ijcupying  the  space  above  the  next  in  degree.  We 
en  observe  three  layers  of  clouds  separated  by 
ifficient  space  to  receive  all  the  different  hues  of 
inset  at  the  same  moment.  While  the  feather 
ouds,  that  occupy  the  greatest  elevation,  are 
irnished  with  a  dazzling  radiance,  the  middle 
yers  of  dappled  cloud  will  be  tipt  with  crimson, 
lile  the  violet  and  indigo  hues  prevail  in  the 
use,  unorganized  mass  that  is  spread  out  below, 
may  be  remarked,  both  of  the  forms  and  hues 
clouds,  that  nature  permits  no  harsh  contrasts 
sudden  transitions.  The  different  hues  are  laid 
My  one  above  another,  melting  into  each  other 
e  those  in  the  plumage  of  a  bird  of  paradise, 
can  never  see  where  one  hue  terminates  and 
other  commences.  It  is  the  same,  in  a  less  de- 
86,  with  their  forms,  that  never,  for  two  minutes 
succession,  remain  unaltered.  They  exhibit  a 
asing  irregularity,  and  are  almost  destitute  of 
tlines,  so  that  the  imagination  is  left  to  carve  out 
their  obscure  figures  and  arrangements,  aerial 
idscapes,  bright  sunny  valleys,  and  waving  plains, 
.h  villages  surrounded  by  turrets  and  the  pinna- 
s  of  mountains. 

The  imagination  is  always  stimulated  by  a  cer- 
n  degree  of  obscurity  in  the  objects  of  sight  and 
nd,  as  well  as  of  thought.  The  sublime  pas- 
;es  of  the  poets  are  often  obscure,  suggestive  of 
aething  that  produces  a  well-defined  emotion, 
no  distinct  image  to  the  understanding.  It  is 
i  quality  that  gives  their  power  to  certain  re- 
rkable  passages  in  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In  a 
restrial  landscape,  when  viewed  by  daylight,  the 
lines  of  objects,  except  at  a  distance,  are  so 
;inct  that  we  can  see  and  easily  describe  their 
us  and  character.  Distant  objects  have  a  dim- 
5  of  outline,  and  a  misty  obscurity,  which  are 
aurable  to  an  expression  of  sublimity.  In  the 
kness  of  night  the  forms  of  trees  exhibit  the 
jfinite  shapes  of  clouds,  and  the  imagination  is 
•  to  indulge  its  caprices,  while,  as  we  pass  by 
u  in  a  journey  or  a  ramble,  the  eyes  are  watch- 
their  apparent  motions  and  changes  of  form. 


most  gorgeous  spectacles  upon  the  heavens,  in  the 
infinitely  varied  forms  and  arrangements  of  clouds, 
and  in  their  equally  beautiful  lights,  shades,  and 
colours.  Hence  the  man  of  cultivated  sentiment, 
who  takes  pleasure  in  surveying  the  beauties  of  a 
terrestrial  landscape,  feels  no  less  delight  in  con- 
templating the  scenery  of  the  heavens.  Every 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  afford  him  scenes  al- 
ways charming,  and  never  tiresome,  fraught  with 
lessons  of  divine  wisdom  and  benevolence,  never 
heard  from  the  lips  of  man,  and  read  only  in  the 
works  of  him  who  silently  shows  forth  his  wonders 
in  the  landscape  and  the  firmament. 

As  the  most  delightful  views  of  the  ocean  are 
obtained  when  a  small  part  of  it  is  seen  throuo-h  a 
green  recess  in  a  wood,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
blue  sky  is  never  so  beautiful  as  when  seen  through 
the  openings  of  clouds.  The  emotion  produced  by 
any  scene  whatever  is  always  more  intense,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  object  is  hidden,  leaving 
room  for  the  entrance  of  fanciful  images  into  the 
mind.  Clouds  are  peculiarly  suggestive  on  account 
of  the  ambiguity  of  their  shapes,  and  their  con- 
stant changes  of  form  and  arrangement.  No  per- 
son can  look  at  their  radiant  groups,  if  he  possess 
any  liveliness  of  fancy,  without  indulging  a  variety 
of  poetic  vagaries.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  nature  so 
closely  resembles  the  mysterious  operations  of 
thought,  ever  ceaseless  in  their  motions,  and  ever 
varying  in  their  combinations ;  now  passing  from  a 
shapeless  heap  into  a  finely  marshalled  band,  then 
dissolving  into  the  pellucid  atmosphere,  as  a  series 
of  thoughts  will  pass  away  from  our  memory;  then 
slowly  forming  themselves  again,  and  re-combining 
in  a  still  more  beautiful  and  dazzling  congeries,  in 
another  part  of  the  sky  ;  now  gloomy,  changeable, 
and  formless,  then  assuming  a  definite  shape,  and 
glowing  with  the  most  lovely  beams  of  light  and 
beauty ;  and  lastly,  fading  into  darkness  when  the 
sun  departs,  as  the  mind  for  a  short  period  becomes 
obliterated  in  sleep. 

Perhaps  not  every  one  has  observed,  that  in  the 
evening  after  the  hues  of  the  clouds  have  once 
faded,  they  are  often  re-illuminated  before  dark- 
ness comes  on.  Immediately  after  sunset,  the 
clouds  that  surround  the  western  horizon  have  no 
remarkable  tints,  the  body  of  them  being  of  a  dark 


gray,  or  ash  colour,  having  their  edges  tipt  with 
white.  As  the  sun  retires  below  the  hemisphere, 
the  gray  portion  of  the  clouds  becomes  brown  or 
auburn,  and  the  silvery  edges  of  a  yellow  or  golden 
hue.  While  the  auburn  is  gradually  changing  into 
purple,  the  yellows  deepen  into  orange  and  ver- 
million.  Every  tint  is  constantly  changing  into  a 
deeper  one,  until  the  sky  is  decorated  with  every 
imaginable  colour,  excepting  green  and  blue.  The 
two  last  are  ingredients  in  some  of  the  compound 
hues,  but  they  are  never  seen  in  their  purity. 
When  these  colours  have  attained  their  maximum 
of  splendour,  they  gradually  fade  away,  until  the 
body  of  each  cloud  has  turned  to  a  dull  iron  gray, 
and  every  gorgeous  tint  has  vanished.  The  spec- 
tator then  supposes  that  all  this  .scene  of  glory  is 
ended.  After  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  clouds 
begin  once  more  to  brighten,  the  whole  picture  is 
gradually  re-illuminated  and  passes  through  an- 
other gradation  of  more  sombre  tints,  consisting  of 
olive,  lilac,  and  bronze,  or  some  of  the  shades.  The 
second  illumination  is  not  so  bright  or  so  beautiful 
as  the  first ;  but  I  have  known  the  light  that  falls 
upon  the  earth  to  be  sensibly  increased  by  this  re- 
illumination,  without  any  diminution  of  the  mass 
of  clouds. 


_  It  is  difiicult  to  explain  the  source  of  those 
highly  pleasurable  emotions  with  which  we  con- 
template the  tints  of  the  morning  and  evening  sky. 
the  No  man  can  look  at  them  without  being  convinced 
that  there  is  intrinsic  beauty  in  colours;  though 
it  is  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers  that  even  the 
sensations  that  spring  from  the  sight  of  colours 
arise  from  their  expression.  There  are  unnum- 
berered  mysterious  sources  from  which  our  ideas 
and  sentiments  are  obtained ;  and  the  capacity  of 
anything  in  nature  to  produce  a  pleasing  or  a  dis- 
pleasing thought  or  sentiment,  constitutes  the  ex- 
pression of  that  object.  As  light  produces  eheer- 
tulne-ss,  and  darkness  gloom,  it  may  be  that  all  the 
different  colours  have  a  similar  natural  association 
with  some  certain  mood  of  mind,  and  are  capable 
of  arousing  certain  trains  of  thought  which  may 
lead  to  some  definite  ideas  and  images.  Nature 
who  creates  nothing  in  vain,  and  who,  by  the  songs 
of  birds,  inspires  the  human  heart  with  the  senti- 
ment of  adoration,  may,  by  this  spectacle  of  em- 
pyrean beauty,  lift  the  mind  above  a  purely  sensual 
philosophy,  to  the  contemplation  of  that  infinite 
wisdom  that  pervades  the  universe. 

3Ien  of  the  world  may  praise  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain medical  excitants  that  serve,  by  benumbing 
the  outward  senses,  to  exalt  the  soul  into  reveries 
of  bliss  and  untried  exercises  of  thought.  But 
the  truly  divine  exhilaration  proceeds  from  con- 
templating the  beautiful  and  sublime  scenes  of  na- 
ture, as  beheld  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the 
heavens.  It  is  under  this  vast  canopy  of  celestial 
lendours,  more  than  in  any  other  situation,  that 
the  faculties  may  become  inspired,  without  mad- 
ness, and  exalted  without  subsequent  depression, 
i  never  believe  so  much  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  as  when,  at  sunset,  I  look  through  a  long  vista 
of  luminous  clouds,  far  down  into  that  mystic  re- 
gion of  light  in  which,  we  are  fain  to  imagine,  are 
deposited  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  all  this  panorama  of  unimaginable  love- 
liness, which  is  spread  out  over  earth,  sea,  and  sky, 
is  without  some  moral  signification.  The  blue 
heavens  are  the  page  whereon  nature  has  revealed 
some  pleasant  intimations  of  the  mysteries  of  a 
more  spiritual  existence ;  and  no  charming  vision 
of  heaven  and  immortality  ever  entered  the  human 
soul,  but  the  Deity  responded  to  it  upon  the  firma- 
ment, in  letters  of  gold,  ruby,  and  sapphire. 


They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  jqy. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

As  I  Lave  been  led  to  take  a  view  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  religious  Society,  and  the  great 
departures  in  dress  and  address  amongst  the  be- 
loved youth ;  it  has  caused  a  fear  lest  those  who 
stand  as  fathers  and  mothers  in  our  Society,  are 
greatly  deficient  in  fulfilling  their  duties  as  heads 
of  families,  in  regard  to  dressing  those  precious 
Iambs  given  them  for  a  careful  training  up  in  the 
fear  and  admonition  of  the  Most  High,  so  that  they 
may  prove  to  be  vessels  of  honour,  and  not  dis- 
honour; yea,  that  they  may  become  men  and  wo- 
men upholding  those  precious  principles  that  were 
promulgated  by  our  worthy  predeces;  — - 


Is  it  not 
evi'dent°there  is  not  a  sufficient  desire  in  the  hearts 
of  many  fathers  and  mothers  to  obtain  counsel  from 
the  great  I  Am,  how  to  instruct  their  children  Mor 
surely  He  is  as  able  to  instruct  such  as  seek  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  as  ever  He  was.  His  ear 
has  not  arown  heavy,  that  he  cannot  hear,  nor  his 
arm  shortened,  that  he  cannot  save  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Society  have  not  changed  in  the  least 
There  is  the  same  straight  and  self-denying  path 
to  walk  in  as  formerly,— no  more  liberty  given  to 
the  truly  devoted  christian  than  in  George  loxs 
day.  Ah  !  how  have  I  been  cast  down  to  see  the 
mothers,  as  it  were,  starting  their  precious  children 
in  the  broad  way,  by  adorning  their  bodies  with 
that  which  is  intended  to  please  the  eye ;  and  as 
they  advance  in  years,  give  way  little  by  little,  to 
their  desires  that  lead  from  plainness  and  simpli- 
city, until  the  hands  of  the  parents  become  so 
weakened,  that  they  arc  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
their  beloved  offspring  from  full  participation  in  the 
hurtful  and  perishing  things  of  this  world,  whereby 
they  often  end  in  being  a  source  of  hearttelt  trou- 
ble to  the  parents,  and  a  burden  on  society. 

In  this  way,  our  Society  has  become  polluted ; 
and  has  mixed  itself  with  the  world,  and  the  con- 
taminating things  thereof  have  spoiled  its  beauty 
The  plainness  and  simplicity  that  designated  our 
early  friends,  are  scarcely  to  be  seen  within  our 
borders.     Oh  !  ye  tender  fathers  and  precious  mo- 
thers, acquit  yourselves  of  your  duty  to  your  be- 
loved children,  that  their  blood  may  not  be  re- 
quired at  your  hands.     And  ye  tender  youth,  let 
tbe  time  past  suffice  in  treading  the  dangerous  path 
of  levity  and  folly.     Seek  to  lay  up  treasure  tor 
yourselves  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
can  corrupt.     Lay  aside  your  foolish  and  fashion 
able  apparel,  and  put  on  a  plain  garb,  for  it  wil 
be  as  a  hedge  around   you ;  whereas  the  former 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  vain  world  and  the 
corrupting  things  thereof.     Take  up  the  cross  now, 
in  the  morning  of  your  day ;  deny  yourselves  the 
vanities  of  this  perishing  world  ;  seek  to  know  the 
will  of  your  heavenly  Father  respecting  you ;  re- 
sign yourselves  up  into  his  holy  hands,  that  he  may 
make  of  you  what  seemeth  best  in  his  sight.     Let 
your  desire  above  every  other  consideration  be  to 
serve  and  obey  the  King  of  kings,  who  is  not  an 
hard    Master,  and  will  require   nothing   at  your 
hand  that  he  does  not  enable  you  to  perform  ;  that 
BO  you  may  be  living  examples  of  the  uprightness 
and  simplicity  of  the  truly  devoted  christian,  and 
when  your  earthly  career  is  over,  you  may  have  a 
mansion  prepared  for  you  above,  which  the  just  and 
righteous  of  all  ages  inherit. 
Seventli  mo.  4th,  1857. 

A  Pigeon  Flight  from  tJie  Arctic  Regions. — 
Sir  John  Ilichardson  states,  that  "  with  respect  to 
Sir  John  Ross's  pigeons,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
he  despatched  a  young  pair  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
October,  1850,  from  As.sistance  Bay,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Wellington  Sound,  and  on  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober, a  pigeon  made  its  appearance  at  the  dove- 


cote in  Ayrshire,  from  which  cote  Sir  John  had 
the  two  pairs  of  pigeons  which  he  took  out.  The 
distance,  direct  between  the  two  places,  ia  two  thou- 
sand miles.  The  dovecote  was  under  repair  at  this 
time,  and  the  pigeons  belonging  to  it  had  been  re- 
moved, but  the  servants  of  the  house  -nere  struck 
with  the  appearance  and  motions  of  this  stranger. 
After  a  short  stay,  it  went  to  the  pigeon-house  of 
a  neighbouring  proprietor,  where  it  was  canght 
nd  sent  back  to  the  lady  who  originally  owned  it. 
She  at  once  recognized  it  as  one  of  those  which 
she  had  given  to  Sir  John  Ross ;  but  to  put  the 
matter  to  the  test,  it  was  carried  into  the  pigeon- 
house,  when  out  of  many  niches  it  went  directly  to 
the  one  in  which  it  bad  been  hatched.  No  doubt 
remained  in  the  mind  of  the  lady  of  the  identity  of 
the  bird.  By  what  extraordinary  power  did  this 
interesting  bird  find  its  way,  and  by  what  route  did 
it  come  V 


maining  perfect.  The  utmost  power  of  the  hy- 
draulic pump  could  not  break  the  tubes.  The 
gutta-percha  being  somewhat  elastic,  allows  the 
tubes  to  become  shghtly  expanded  under  the  great 
pressure,  but  on  its  withdrawal  they  resume  theii 
former  size.  Experiments  in  this  country  have 
been  instituted  to  a  greater  extent  of  pressure  thai 
above  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. — Ledg 


Selected. 
SOLILOQUY. 

BY    A    BLIND    GIRL. 

My  harp  is  on  the  willow  hung; 

To  me  the  morning  brings  no  light! 
No  ray  of  sun  or  moon  I  see, 

But  one  unchanging  night. 

I  cannot  view  those  gem-like  stars, 
That  sparkle  in  the  ethereal  skies  ; 

Kor  trace  the  clouds  with  golden  fringe, 
That  o'er  the  sunset  rise. 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  blooming  flowers, 
That  make  the  face  of  nature  gay ; 

Nor  watch  the  ocean's  sparkling  waves, 
Where  dancing  sunbeams  play. 


plain. 


To  me  the  variegated  earth 
Would  seem  one  dark  unbrok 

If,  in  my  heart,  I  had  not  hid 

Bright  visions  that  oft  come  again. 

For  I,  through  nine  fair  summers,  passed, 
With  scarce  a  cloud  to  shade  my  way ; 

And  loved  the  face  of  nature  more. 
With  each  returning  day. 

But  ere  a  tenth  had  fully  come. 

My  gladsome  heart  was  wrapt  in  gloom, 
Lol  I  was  banished  from  the  light, 

Condemned  to  a  living  tomb, — 

Where  even  Hope's  fair  star  grows  dim. 
With  clouds  that  o'er  my  spirit  rise, 

And  hide  the  gleams  of  holy  light, 
Imparted  from  the  skies. 

But  oh  I  I  will  with  patience  bear 
A  grief  that  none  can  feel  or  know. 

But  those  for  whom  it  is  ordained. 
By  Him  who  wills  it  so. 

And  faith,  not  light,  shall  be  my  guide 
To  Canaan's  fair,  celestial  shore. 

Where  faith  is  lost  in  perfect  sight, 
And  darkness  is  no  more. 


GhtUa-Fercha  Tubing. — In  a  series  of  experi- 
ments made  at  the  Birmingham  water-works,  Eng- 
land, relative  to  the  strength  of  gutta-percha  tub- 
ing, with  a  view  to  its  applicability  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water,  some  interesting  results  were 
developed.  These  experiments  were  made  upon 
tube  three- fourths  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  one- 
eighth  of  gutta-percha.  These  were  attached  to 
the  iron  main,  and  subjected  for  two  months  to  a 
pressure  of  two  hundred  feet  head  of  water,  with- 
out being  in  the  slightest  degree  deteriorated.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  maximum  strength  of  the 
tubes,  they  were  connected  with  the  water-com- 
pany's hydraulic  proving  pump,  the  regular  load 
of  which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  the 
square  inch.  At  this  point  the  tubes  were  unaf- 
fected, and  the  pump  was  worked  up  to  three  hun 


Epistle,  1666. 
Dear  Friends, — Dwell  in  the  gentle  wisdom  o 
the  Lord  God,  which  is  easy  to  be  entreated.  Le 
not  wilfulness,  hastiness  and  impatience,  lay  opei 
your  nakedness  to  the  world ;  but  dwell  in  tb' 
power,  seed,  and  life  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  wisdou 
of  God,  that  with  that  ye  all  may  be  kept  clothec 
in  patience,  and  in  the  love  of  the  Lord  God,  an^ 
in  the  light ;  in  which  is  the  unity  one  with  anothei 
and  with  God.  In  the  peaceable  mind  and  spir; 
dwell,  for  the  patient  sufferer  weareth  the  crowi 
and  hath  the  mciory  at  last;  not  the  hasty,  ag 
gravating,  revengeful,  killing  and  fighting  spiri 
which  must  be  crushed  down  with  the  Seed  of  th 
Lord  God,  that  bruiseth  the  serpent's  head;  whic 
is  the  cause  of  enmity,  venom  and  poison.  Th: 
head  being  bruised  down  with  the  Seed  and  lif 
then  nothing  is  fed  upon  but  life  and  glory ;  an 
in  that  is  the  peace.  G"-  F- 

Water  on  tlie  Plains. 
Capt.  Pope,  of  the  U.  S.  Topographical  Eng 
neers,is  in  the  city,  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  Tl 
captain  is  on  his  way  to  San  Antonia,  Texas, 
take  TOmmand  of  the  expedition  destined  for  tl 
Western  Plains,  to  prosecute  the  work  of  sinkit 
artesian  wells  on  the  line  of  emigrant  travel,  ai 
the  projected  route  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ne 
the  parallel  of  the  32  deg.  of  north  latitude.  T 
pedition  will  consist  of  one  hundred  men, 
whom  twenty-five  are  to  be  mounted  men,togeth 
with  a  large  corps  of  civil  employees  and  attach 
Capt.  Pope  has  been  in  St.  Louis,  preparing  t 
tools,  machinery,  apparatus,  &c.,  and  will  leave 
Thursday  morning. 

His  first  work  will  be  on  the  Pecos  river,  ne 
the  32d  parallel,  resuming  the  boring  of  a  well  1 
unfinished  there  last  summer,  with  instructions 
continue  the  work  until  the  water  flows  constan 
upon  the  surface.  Thence  he  is  to  proceed  to  1 
Rio  Grande  and  finish  the  well  commenced  the 
These  being  completed,  he  is  to  proceed  on  the 
of  emigrant  and  military  travel  west,  and  si 
wells  at  convenient  places  east  of  the  Rio  Grar 

two  being  on  the  road  between  Independen 

Mo.,  and  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico.     His  repo 
at  Washington  are  to  be  accompanied  by  desci 
tive   accounts   of  the   geological  structure  of 
ntry,  indicating   the  probable  sources   of 
supply  of  water,  and  by  surveys  of  the  routes 


Important  consequences  are  likely  to  flow  fr 
the  success  of  these  experiments,  and  there  appe 
to  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  in  obtaining  a 
quate  supplies  of  water  for  all  purposes.  It  will 
the  first  place,  make  practicable  the  building  1 
lines  of  wagon  and  railroad  through  regions  wl 
the  want  of  water  has  been  plead  as  the  chief 
almost  insurmountable  obstacle.  Well  watt 
stations  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  will  s 
form  a  continuous  line  of  settlements  across 
continent,  and  be  followed  or  accompanied  by  e 
mon  roads,  telegraph  wires  and  railroads,  bine 
the  two  sides  of  the  continent  indissolubly 
the  new,  intimate  and  rapid  intercommunicat 
Another  and  greater  will  be  in  the  supply  of 


dred  and  thirty-seven  pounds,  the  tubes  still  re-  pious  founts  for  irrigation,  the  reclaiming  from 
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renness  and  solitude,  and  converting  to  cultivation 
and  the  uses  of  man  of  a  region  equal  in  extent  tc 
the  whole  area  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  bring- 
ing within  the  reach  of  emigration  a  productive  soil, 
a  salubrious  climate  and  the  richest  mineral  regions 
in  the  world. 

The  result  of  Capt.  Pope's  labours  heretofore  has 
been  stated  to  the  War  Department,  as  establishing 
the  fact  that  pure  and  palatable  water,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Llano  Estacado  is  easily  attained 
by  boring,  and  that  with  a  little  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  it  can  be  made  to  overflow  the 
surface.  Government  has  authorized  him  to  carry 
out  the  views  of  Capt.  Pope,  who  has  already 
Bpent  eleven  years  on  the  plains,  and  is  returning 
with  the  force  and  materials  required,  to  make  six 
wells  in  that  region.  His  capacity  and  zeal  are 
undoubted,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  completion 
of  his  plans,  which  it  is  estimated  will  occupy  two 
or  three  years  more. — JV.  O.  Picayune. 

For  "  The  Friend 

ConnscI  for  Yonng  Friends. 
It  IS  no  uncommon  thing,  when  a  young  man  has 
yielded  to  the  convictions  of  Truth,  and  taken  up 
the  cross,  so  as  to  confess  his  Lord  in  some  particu- 
lars before  men,  for  light  persons  to  make  assaults 
upon  him,  by  way  of  ridicule  of  his  profession  of 
religion,  and  to  strive  to  deter  him  from  .standing 
his  ground  against  the  world,  its  corrupt  spirit  and 
ways.  John  Barclay,  in  a  letter  to  a  young  Friend 
under  these  circumstances,  advises  him  to  avoid 
such  company,  shun  such  associates  from  whom  he 
could  not  get  good,  nor  be  likely  to  do  them  good, 
but  to  receive  harm  in  ways  little  suspected.  Those 
libertines  would  think  their  own  thoughts,  choose 
their  own  ways  and  words,  and  wear  their  own 
apparel,  and  would  shuffle  off  any  Scripture  testi- 
mony against  their  loose  course  ;  whereas,  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  has  ever  been  opposed  to  such  things, 
not  only  araong.Friends,  but  more  or  less,  wherever 
sufficient  clearness  has  been  attained,  even  from 
the  earliest  ages.  "  Picture  to  thyself,"  he  says, 
"  any  set  of  people  raised  up  to  a  deep  sense  of 
religion,  and  carrying  out  their  watchfulness  and 
self-denial  to  all  branches  of  their  conduct,  and 
endeavouring  to  follow  that  exhortation,  '  Be  ye 
holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation ' — and  whatso- 
ever ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  'do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God  ;'  would  they  not  soon  come  to  be  distinguished 
from  other  people,  who  follow  the  course^of  this 
world,  or  who  secretly  yearn  after  their  own  hearts' 
lusts,  and  comfort  themselves  with  trying  to  think, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  and  the  other  iTttle  thing, 
and  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  those  things  ? 
Would  they  not  soon  find  themselves  to  be  '  a  pecu- 
liar people,'  a  singular  people,  a  very  simple  people 
— their  outward  appearance,  their  manners,  their 
very  gestures,  restrained  and  regulated  after  a 
mode  totally  contrary  to  the  generality  of  those 
around  them  ?  According  to  that  striking  passan-e 
in  one  of  the  Apocryphal  writings,  setting  forth 
the  language  of  the  ungodly  respecting  the  right- 
eous, so  will  it  be  respecting  such  a  people  or  per- 
son :  '  He  is  not  for  our  turn,  he  is  clear  contrary 
to  our  doings;  he  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts; 
he  is  grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold  ;  for  his  life  is 
not  like  other  men's,  his  ways  are  of  another  fash- 
ion.' It  has  never  been  any  wonder  with  me,  that 
a  people  gathered  and  settled  and  preserved  as 
Friends  were — when  they  found  themselves  estran- 
ged from  the  world  at  large,  through  this  process  of 
following  their  convictions  of  duty, — should  value 
this  their  privilege,  and  these  outward  badges, 
which  tend  to  keep  up  this  desirable  distinction 
and  separation  from  the  world's  spirit.  But  they 
never  set  up  a  rule  as  to  dress,  or  any  particular 


colour,  cut  or  fashion,  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
livery  of  the  monks,  or  religious  orders  of  the 
Papists,  &c. ;  they  only  left  off  their  ornaments 
and  such  things  as  were  a  burden  to  them,  as  un- 
necessary and  unsimple.  It  was  the  ever  chang- 
ing tide  of  fashion,  which  did  the  rest,  and  in  time 
caused  their  dissimilarity  and  strangeness  to  appear. 
But  as  to  the  bare  assertion,  that  George  Fox  and 
the  early  Friends  would  have  changed  with  the 
times,  it  is  a  conjecture,  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
mere  caprice  and  inclination  of  those  who  say  so  ; 
and  the  contrary  may  be  as  flatly  and  broadly  as- 
serted upon  far  stronger  grounds,  even  upon  the 
actual  facts  of  the  whole  tenor  of  their  dissent,  as 
exhibited  in  their  lives,  and  especially  in  their 
writings.  The  common  consent  spoken  of,  is  the 
very  conformity  they  objected  to — a  consent  of 
worldly  men,  upon  worldly  principles — not  the 
consent  of  men  redeemed  from  the  earth.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  that  have  ever  rightly  given  up 
make  a  plain  appearance,  and  to  speak  the  plain 
language,  &o.,  have  done  it  on  the  very  same  sound 
ground,  and  not  merely  because  George  Fox  and 
others  did  it.  They,  the  truly  convinced,  have 
continued  to  feel  on  the  subject,  as  he  did ;  and 
though  the  imstances  are  rare,  as  the  mercy  is  great, 
and  the  work  marvellous,  and  no  light  and  super- 
ficial one, — such  instances  are  from  time  to  time  oc- 
curring ;  they  are  the  result  of  cleansing  the  inside 
of  the  cup,  that  the  outside  may  become  clean  also, 
"  My  case  is,  I  trust,  one  of  these,  and  perhaps 
rather  an  unusual  one ;  for  I  was  brought  up,  as 
thou  knowost,  in  the  entire  disuse  of,  and  I  even 
cherished  a  real  contempt  for  such  singularities, 
until  I  came  to  see  that  there  was  '  no  peace  to  the 
wicked,'— and  that  '  great  peace  have  all  they  who 
love '— '  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
Then  as  I  yielded  my  mind  to  be  in  all  things  led 
and  guided  thereby,  nothing  offended  me  but'^evil ; 
nothing  seemed  too  hard  to  give  up  unto,  nor  any 
thing  to  be  slighted  as  insignificant,  which  in  any 
wise  contributed  to  this  heavenly  peace  and  pro- 
gress in  what  was  esteemed  so  supremely  excellent. 
The  cross  of  Christ,  that  yoke  he  puts  upon  his 
disciples,  was  very  easy  and  sweet ;  and  peace  was 
the  reward  of  being  faithful  in  ever  so  little.  It 
is  in  this  way,  I  have  been  made  ruler  over  more 
and  not  by  '  despising  the  day  of  small  things,' 
which  is  the  sure  way,  as  the  bible  tells  us,  of  fall- 
ing 'by  little  and  little;'  of  this  we  have  most 
painful  instances  now  around  us.  Even  some  who 
have  deservedly  stood  high  in  our  Society  as  teach- 
ers and  examples  to  the  flock,  but  who  have  even 
come  to  question,  or  have  lost  all  their  former  im- 
pressiofis  and  tender  convictions, — these  are,  it 
eems,  all  gone  and  almost  forgotten,  as  the  early 
lew  that  passeth  away, — and  they  have  turned,  as 
he  dog,  to  that  which  they  once  loathed  and  're- 
jected. And  truly  it  is  a  striking  and  unanswera- 
ble fact,  that  there  has  not  been  one  individual 
who  has  risen  to  any  eminence  for  religious  dedi- 
cation in  our  Society,  but  has  had  to  tread  the 
narrow  and  strait  path ;  and  has  had  to  attribute 
his  progress  to  giving  up,  in  the  ability  received,  to 
obey  the  secret  monitions  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
eoen  in  little  things  ;  nor  has  there,  I  believe,  been 
otie  who  has  swerved  front  this  course,  that  has 
ultimately  turned  out  better,  than  the  salt  that  has 
lost  its  savour.  The  fashion  of  this  world  does 
indeed  pass  away,  custom  is  capricious  and  change- 
able, but  Truth  is  the  same  that  ever  it  was un- 

hangeable,  and  never  faileth;  and  it  will  always 
stand  by  and  bear  out  those  who  are  of  it,  and 
keep  to  it.  Therefore,  'be  not  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  be  ye  rather  transformed  by  the  renew- 
ing of  your  minds,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that 
good,  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God.' 


At  a  time  when  many  worldly-minded  members 
are  striving  to  pull  down  some  of  the  testimonies 
held  by  our  religious  Society,  and  to  carry  us  back 
into  a  conformity  to  the  fashions  of  the  world  that 
lieth  in  wickedness,  we  feel  a  warm  solicitude  for 
our  young  Friends,  that  they  may  escape  the  delu- 
sive baits  of  Satan,  by  minding  and  obeying  the 
Truth  in  their  own  hearts,  and  giving  up  faith- 
fully to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ's  companions. 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  unchangeable— the  path  to 
eternal  blessedness  is  strait  and  narrow,  and  only 
those  who  enter  in  by  Christ  the  door,  will  have  a 
well-grounded  hope  of  peace  and  preservation  here, 
and  an  admittance  into  his  everlasting  kingdom  in 
the  end.  None  know  the  effect  that  will  be  produced 
by  their  example.  If  they  follow  Christ  in  the  re- 
generation, having  the  inside  and  the  outside  made 
conformable  to  his  will,  not  only  will  they  have  the 
reward  of  his  Divine  approbation,  but  they  will 
strengthen  other  faithful  ones,  and  be  a  means  of 
drawing  others  not  yet  converted  into  the  way  of 
Truth.  "  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many 
to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 


The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Foreshadowed .  —  In 
"  Bailey's  Dictionary,"  edition  of  1730—127  years 
ago— under  the  word  "  Loadstone"  is  the  follow- 
ing foreshadowing  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  : 

"  Some  authors  write,  that  by  the  help  of  the 
Magnet  or  Loadstone,  persons  may  communicate 
their  minds  to  a  friend  at  a  great  distance ;  as 
suppose  one  to  be  at  London,  and  the  other  at 
Paris,  if  each  of  them  have  a  circular  alphabet, 
like  the  dial-plate  of  a  clock,  and  a  needle  touched 
with  one  magnet,  then  at  the  same  time  that  the 
needle  at  London  was  moved,  that  at  Paris  would 
move  in  like  manner,  provided  each  party  had 
secret  notis  for  dividing  words,  and  the  observa- 
tion was  made  at  a  set  hour,  either  of  the  day  or 
of  the  night,  and  when  one  party  would  inform  the 
other  of  any  matter,  he  is  to  move  the  needle  to 
those  letters  that  will  form  the  words,  that  will  de- 
clare what  he  would  have  the  other  know,  and  the 
other  needle  will  move  in  the  same  manner.  This 
may  be  done  reciprocally." 


Cultivating   the    Tea   Plunt  in  Brazil. The 

cultivation  of  tea  was  first  undertaken  in  Brazil,  in 
1810.  It  was  unsuccessful  at  first,  but  some  per- 
sons persevered,  and  now  several  millions  of  pounds 
are  annually  prepared  in  the  provinces  of  San 
Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes,  and  its  culture  is  de- 
cidedly on  the  increase.  Formerly  the  cultivators 
thought  that  if  they  could  obtain  sixteen  cents  per 
pound  wholesale,  it  would  be  as  lucrative  as  coffee. 
In  1855,  however,  twenty  cents  for  the  poorer  ar- 
ticle could  be  obtained,  and  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  crop,  forty  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  was 
readily  commanded.  The  demand  for  it  is'con- 
stantly  increasing,  and  when  properly  prepared,  it 
is  not  inferior,  Mr.  Fletcher  says,  to  that  imported 
from  China.     Tea,  it  is  believed,  will  yet  enter 

gely  into  the  exports  of  Brazil,  especiallv  under 
the  impulse  of  the  Chinese  war.     Fifty  years  have 

ly  elapsed  since  the  first  cargo  of  coffee    was  . 
shipped  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  now  Brazil  sup- 
plies two-thirds  of  the  coffee  of  the  world. — Ledg. 

Power  of  Winds  and  IFaws.— There  is  a  block 
of  granite  on  Boon  Island,  about  14  feet  in  extreme 
length,  10  feet  wide,  and  from  5  to  6  feet  in  height, 
which  was  lifted  from  its  bed  in  the  ledge,  and 
carried  up  an  inclined  plane  of  from  12  to  15  de- 
grees, to  a  distance  of  near  60  feet.  This  occur- 
red during  a  north-east  snow  storm,  in  1852. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

[The  following  communication  taken  from  the 
New  York  Times,  gives  a  different  picture  of  the 
"  great  plains"  of  our  country  than  any  other  that 
we  recollect  to  have  been  presented.  If  correct, 
those  vast  extents  of  pastoral  country  possess  a 
value  which  cannot  be  estimated.  We  should  have 
felt  more  entire  confidence  in  the  description,  had  the 
writer  explained  more  fully  in  what  way  the  rivers 
"  irrigate"  the  soil  "  like  the  Nile,"  as  we  have  never 
heard  it  hinted  that  the  plains  were  at  any  season 
of  the  year  overflowed.  It  may  be,  that  in  certain 
conditions,  the  water  from  the  swollen  rivers  per- 
meates the  soil.  The  account  however  is  very  in- 
teresting, and  we  apprehend  generally  correct.— 
Ed.-\ 

Character  of   the  DcTelopments    in  Progress  at  the 
West, 

Independence,  Ho.,  May  12,  1857. 

Since  the  last  arrivals  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Salt 
Lake  mails  no  news  has  reached  us  from  those  di- 
rections. The  passage  of  emigrants  into  the  Ter- 
ritories continues  with  increasing  vigour ;  it  now 
exceeds  07ie  tlwiismid  per  day.  We  read  your 
resume  of  the  cause  and  objects  of  "  Eh  Thayer's 
Virginia  Emigrant  Society"  with  great  interest. 
It  is  the  overflowing  population  of  New  England 
goinc  out  for  bread.  Without  being  biased  by  any 
prejudice  for  or  against  any  peculiar  geographical 
parts  or  tastes  of  our  whole  country,  a  candid 
view,  taken  here  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  oi  the 
Mississippi,  suggested  some  philosophic  criticisms, 
which  I  submit  to  you. 

There  is  a  radical  misapprehension  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  "  Great 
Plains  of  America,"  as  complete  as  that  which 
pervaded  Europe  respecting  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
during  the  whole  historic  period  prior  to  Columbus. 
These°Plains  are  not  deserts,  but  the  opposite,  and 
are  cardinal  bases  of  the  future  empire  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  now  erecting  itself  upon  the 
North  American  continent.  They  are  calcareous, 
and  form  the  Pastoral  Garden  of  the  world.  Their 
position  and  area  may  be  easily  understood.  The 
meridian  line  which  terminates  the  States  of  Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Iowa  on  the  west, 
forms 'their  eastern  limit,  and  the  Rocky  jMountains 
crest  their  western  limit.  Between  these  limits 
they  occupy  a  longitudinal  parallelogram  of  less 
than  one  thousand  miles  in  width,  extending  from 
the  Texan  to  the  Arctic  coast. 

There  is  no  timber  upon  them,  and  single  trees 
are  scarce.  They  have  a  gentle  slope  from  the 
west  to  the  east,  and  abound  in  rivers.     They  are 


clad  thick  with  nutritious  grasses. 


and  swarm  with 


animal  life.  The  soil  is  not  silicious  or  sandy,  but 
is  a  fine  calcareous  mould.  They  run  smoothly 
out  to  the  navigable  rivers,  the  Missouri,  Mi: 
slppi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  Texan  coast. 
The  mountaiu  masses  towards  the  Pacific  form 
serious  barrier  between  them  and  that  ocean.  No 
portion  of  their  whole  sweep  of  surface  is  more 
than  one  thousand  miles  from  the  best  navigation 
The  prospect  is  everywhere  gently  undulating  and 
graceful,  being  bounded,  as  on  the  ocean,  by  the 
_  horizon.  Storms  are  rare,  except  during  the 
'  melting  of  the  snows  upon  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  climate  is  comparatively  rain- 
less; the  rivers  serve,  like  the  Nile,  to  irrigate 
rather  than  drain  the  neighbouring  surface,  and 
have  few  affluents.  They  all  run  from  west  to 
east,  having  beds  shallow  and  broad,  and  the 
basins  through  which  they  flow  are  long,  flat  and 
narrow.  The  area  of  the  "Great  Plains"  is 
equivalent  to  the  surface  of  the  twenty-four  States 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  sea,  but 


they  are  one  homogeneous  formation,  smooth,  uni- 
form and  continuous,  without  a  single  abrupt 
mountain,  timbered  space,  desert  or  lake.  From 
their  ample  dimensions  and  position  they  define 
elves  to  be  the  pasture  fields  of  tlie  world. 
Upon  them  pastoral  agriculture  will  become  a  sep- 
arate grand  department  of  national  industry. 

The  pastoral  characteristic,  being  novel  to  our 
people,  needs  a  minute  explanation.  In  traversing 
the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  beach  to  the  South 
Pass,  the  point  of  greatest  altitude  and  remoteness 
from  the  sea,  we  cross  successively  the  timbered 
region,  the  prairie  region  of  soft  soil  and  long^  an- 
nual grasses,  and  finally  the  Great  Plains.  The 
first  two  are  irrigated  by  the  rains  coming  from  the 
sea,  and  are  arable.  The  last  is  rainless,  of  a 
compact  soil,  resisting  the  plow,  and  is  therefore 
pastoral.  The  herbage  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  climate  and  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere, and  is  perennial.  It  is  edible  and  nutri- 
tious throughout  the  year.  This  is  the  "  gramma," 
or  "  bufi'alo  grass."  It  covers  the  ground  one  inch 
in  height,  has  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  moss, 
and  its  leaf  has  the  fineness  and  spiral  texture  of 
a  negro's  hair.  During  the  melting  of  the  snows 
in  the  immense  mountain  masses  at  the  back  of  the 
Great  Plains,  the  rivers  swell  like  the  Nile,  and 
yield  a  copious  evaporation  in  their  long  sinuous 
courses  across  the  Plains;  storm  clouds  gather  on 
the  summits,  roll  down  the  mountain  flanks,  and 
discharge  themselves  in  vernal  showers.  Duri 
this  temporary  prevalence  of  moist  atmosphere 
these  delicate  grasses  grow,  seed  in  the  root,  and 
are  cured  into  hay  upon  the  ground  by  the  grad 
ually  returning  drouth.  It  is  this  longitudinal  belt 
of  perennial  pasture  upon  which  the  buffalo  finds 
his  ivinterfood,  dwelling  upon  it  without  regard  to 
latitude,  and  here  are  the  vast  herds  of  aboriginal 
cattle  peculiar  to  North  America — bufi'alo,  wild 
horses,  elk,  antelope,  white  and  black-tailed  deer, 
mountain  sheep,  the  grisly  bear,  wolves,  the  hare, 
"  r,  porcupine,  and  smaller  animals  innumera- 
ble. The  aggregate  number  of  this  cattle,  by  cal- 
culation from  sound  data,  exceeds  one  hundred 
millions.  No  annual  fires  sweep  over  the  Great 
Plains ;  these  are  confined  to  the  Prairie  region. 
The  Great  Plains  also  swarm  with  poultry — the 
turkey,  the  mountain  cock,  the  prairie  cock,  the 
sand-hill  crane,  the  curlew ;  water-fowl  of  every 
variety,  the  swan,  goose,  brant,  ducks ;  marmots, 
the  armadillo,  the  peccary,  reptiles,  the  horned 
frog  ;  birds  of  prey,  eagles,  vultures,  the  raven, 
and  the  small  birds  of  game  and  song.  The 
streams  abound  in  fish.  Dogs  and  demi-wolves 
abound.  The  immense  population  of  nomadic  In- 
dians, lately  a  million  in  number,  have,  from  im- 
memorial antiquity,  subsisted  exclusively  upon  these 
aboriginal  herds,  being  unacquainted  with  any 
kind  of  agriculture,  or  the  habitual  use  of  vege 
table  food  or  fruits.  From  this  source  the  Indian 
draws  exclusively  his  food,  his  lodge,  his  fuel, 
harness,  clothing,  bed,  his  ornaments,  his  weapons 
and  utensils.  Here  is  his  sole  dependence  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  existence.  The 
innumerable  carnivorous  animals  also  subsist  upon 
them.  The  buffalo  alone  have  appeared  to  me  as 
numerous  as  the  American  people,  and  to  inhabit 
as  uniformly  as  large  a  space  of  country.  The 
buffalo  robe  at  once  suggests  his  adaptability  to  a 
winter  climate. 

The  Great  Plains  embrace  a  very  ample  pro- 
portion of  arable  soil  for  farms.  The  "  bottoms  " 
along  the  rivers  are  very  broad  and  level,  having 
only  a  few  inches  of  elevation  above  the  waters, 
which  descend  by  a  rapid  and  even  current.  They 
may  be  easily  and  cheaply  saturated  by  all  the 
various  systems  of  artificial  irrigation,  azequieas, 


artesian  wells,  or  flooding  by  machinery.  Under 
this  treatment  the  soils,  being  alluvial  and  calcare- 
ous, both  from  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  forma- 
tions, return  a  prodigious  yield,  and  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  seasons.  Every  variety  of  grain, 
grass,  vegetable,  the  grape  and  fruits,  flax,  hemp, 
cotton,  and  the  flora^  under  a  perpetual  sun  and 
rrigated  at  the  root,  attain  extraordinary  vigour, 
flavour  and  beauty. 

rhe  Great  Plains  abound  in  fuel,  and  the  ma- 
terials for  dwellings  and  fencing.  Bituminous  coal 
is  everywhere  interstratified  with  the  calcareous 
and  sandstone  formation ;  it  is  also  abundant  in  the 
flanks  of  the  mountains,  and  is  everywhere  con- 
veniently accessible.  The  dung  of  the  buffalo  is 
scattered  everywhere.  The  order  of  vegetable 
growth  being  reversed  by  the  aridity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, what  show  themselves  above  as  the  merest 
bushes,  radiate  themselves  deep  into  the  earth,  and  ^ 
form  below  an  immense  arborescent  growth.  Fuel : 
of  wood  is  found  by  digging.  Plaster  and  lime,  | 
limestone,  free-stone,  clay  and  sand,  exist  beneath ! 
almost  every  acre.  The  large  and  economical 
adobie  brick,  hardened  in  the  sun  and  without  flre, 
supersedes  other  materials  for  walls  and  fences  in 
this  dry  atmosphere,  and,  as  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
resists  decay  for  centuries.  The  dwellings  thus 
constructed  are  most  healthy,  being  impervious  to 
heat,  cold,  damp  and  wind. 

The  climate  of  the  Great  Plains  is  favourable  to 
health,  longevity,  intellectual  and  physical  deve- 
lopment, and  stimulative  of  an  exalted  tone  of, 
social  civilization  and  refinement.  The  American' 
people  and  their  ancestral  European  people  having 
dwelt  for  many  thousand  years  exclusively  in  coun- J 
tries  of  timber  and  within  the  region  of  the  mari-X 
time  atmosphere,  where  winter  annihilates  all  vege-j 
tation  annually  for  half  the  year ;  where  all  animal' 
food  mnst  be  sustained,  fed  and  fattened  by  tillage 
with  the  plow ;  where  the  essential  necessities  of | 
existence,  food,  clothing,  fuel  anc^  dwellings,  are, 
only  by  constant  and  intense  manual  toil;' 
why,  to  this  people,  heretofore,  the  immense  empire; 
of  pastoral  agriculture,  at  the  threshold  of  which; 
ave  arrived,  has  been  as  completely  a  blank,! 
as  was  the  present  condition  of  social  development, 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  American  Continent' 
to  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  the  antique  Greeks  and 
Romans !  Hence  this  immense  world  of  plains 
and  mountains,  occupying  three-fifths  of  our  con- 
tinent, so  novel  to  them,  and  so  exactly  contradic- 
tory in  every  feature  to  the  existing  prejudices, 
routine  and  economy  of  society,  is  unanimously 
pronounced  an  uninhabitable  desert.  To  any  re-; 
versal  of  such  a  judgment,  the  unanimous  public' 
opinion,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  wise  and  ignorant,; 
the  famous  and  obscure,  agree  to  oppose  unani- 
mously a  dogmatic  and  universal  deafness.  loj 
them  the  delineations  of  travellers,  elsewhere  in- 
telligent, are  here  tinged  with  lunacy ;  the  science 
of  geography  is  befogged ;  the  sublime  order  o:j 
Creation  no  longer  holds. 

The  pastoral  region  is  longitudinal.  The  bull 
of  it  is  under  the  temperate  zone,  out  of  which  r| 
runs  into  the  Arctic  zone  on  the  north,  and  thi< 
Tropical  zone  on  the  south.  The  parallel  Atlautu' 
arable  and  commercial  region  flanks  it  on  the  east 
that  of  the  Pacific  on  the  west.  The  Great  Plum 
then  at  once  separate  and  bind  together  these  flanks^ 
rounding  out  both  the  variety  and  compactness  o, 
arrangement  in  the  elementary  details  of  society: 
which  enables  a  continent  to  govern  itself  as  easifj 
as  a  single  city.  ,- 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  advancing  column  o- 
progress  having  reached  and  established  itself  n 
forc°e  all  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Great  Plains, 
Louisiana  to  Minnesota;  having  also  jumpc' 


from  ■ 
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over  and  flanked  them  to  occupy  California  and 
Oregon;  assumipg  that  this  column  is  about  to 
debouch  upon  them  to  the  front  and  occupy  them 
with  the  embodied  impulse  of  our  thirty  millions  of 
population,  heretofore  scattered  upon  the  flanks, 
but  now  converging  into  phalanx  upon  the  cen- 
tre; some  reflections,  legitimately  made,  may  cheer 
the  timid  and  confirm  those  who  hesitate  from 
old  opinion  and  the  prejudices  of  adverse  educa- 
tion. 

It  is  well  established  that  six-tenths  of  the  fooc 
of  the  human  family  is,  or  ought  to  be,  animal 
food,  the  result  of  pastoral  agriculture.  The  cattle 
of  the  world  consume  eight  times  the  food  per  head, 
as  compared  with  the  human  family.  Meat,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  poultry,  eggs,  wool,  leather,  honey, 
are  the  productions  of  pastoral  agriculture.  Fish 
is  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  water.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  labour  of  arable  culture  is  expended 
to  produce  the  grain  and  grasses  that  sustain  the 
present  supplies  to  the  world  of  the  above  enume- 
rated articles  of  the  pastoral  order.  If,  then,  a 
country  can  be  found  where  pastoral  produce  is 
spontaneously  sustained  by  nature,  as  fish  in  the 
ocean,  it  is  manifest  that  arable  labour,  being  re- 
duced to  the  production  of  bread  food  only,  may 
condense  itself  to  a  very  small  per  centage  of  its 
present  volume,  and  the  cultivated  ground  be  greatly 


of  food,  our  learning,   and  our  system   of  social 
manners. 

As  the  site  for  the  great  central  city  of  the 
"  Basin  of  the  Mississippi,"  to  arise  prospectively 
upon  the  developments  now  maturing,  this  city  has 
the  start,  the  geographical  position,  and  the  exist- 
ing elements  with  which  any  rival  will  contend  in 
vain.  It  is  the  focal  point'  where  three  develop- 
ments, now  near  ripeness,  will  find  their  river  port : 
1.  The  pastoral  development;  2.  The  gold,  silver 
and  salt  production  of  the  Sierra  San  Juan ;  3. 
The  continental  railroad  from  the  Pacific.  These 
great  fields  of  enterprise  will  all  be  recognized  and 
understood  by  the  popular  mind  within  the  coming 
SIX  years,  and  will  be  under  vigorous  headway  in 
ten.  There  must  be  a  great  city  here,  such  as 
tiquity  built  at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
named  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  Alexandria  and  Constan- 
tinople ;  such  as  our  own  people  name  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis. 

Respectfully,  W.  Gilpin. 


reduced  in  acres. 

At  present  the  pastoral  culture  of  the  American 
people  results  exclusively  from  the  plow,  and  this 
is  its  amount  : 

Cattle  of  all  kinds,     .          .  ,  18,378,907 

Horses  and  mules,      .  .  .  4,896,050 

fW. 21,722,220 

^"loe. 30,334,21 

Value,  .  .  .  8665,883,658 
It  IS  probable  that  the  aggregate  abwigmal 
stock  of  the  Great  Plains  still  exceeds  in  amount 
the  above  table.  It  is  all  spontaneously  supported 
by  nature,  as  is  the  fish  of  the  sea.  Every  kind 
ot  our  domestic  animals  flourishes  upon  the  Great 
Plains  equally  well  with  the  wild  ones.  Three 
tame  animals  may  be  substituted  for  every  wild 
one,  and  vast  territories  reoccupied,  from  which  the 
wild  stock  has  been  exterminated  by  indiscriminate 
slaughter  and  the  increase  of  the  wolves. 

The  American  people  are  about,  then,  to  inau- 
gurate a  new  and  immense  order  of  industrial  pro- 
duction :  Pastoral  Agriculture.  Its  fields  will  be 
the  Great  Plains  intermediate  between  the  oceans. 
Once  commenced,  it  will  develop  very  rapidly.  We 
trace  in  their  history  the  successive  inauguration 
ind  systematic  growth  of  several  of  these  distinct 
srders  :  The  tobacco  culture,  the  rice  culture,  the 
:otton  culture,  the  immense  provision  culture  of 
cereals  and  meats,  leather  and  wool,  the  gold  cul 
ure,  navigation  external  and  internal,  commerce 
ixternal  and  internal,  transportation  by  land  and 
vater,  the  hemp  culture,  the  fisheries,  and  manufac- 
— es. 

Each  of  these  has  arisen  as  time  has  ripened 
he  necessity  for  each,  and  noiselessly  taken  and 
illed  Its  appropriate  place  in  the  general  economy 
f  our  industrial  empire. 

This  pastoral  property  transports  itself  on  the 
oof,  and  finds  its  food  ready  furnished  by  nature, 
n  these  elevated  countries  fresh  meats  become  the 
referable  food  for  man,  to  the  exclusion  of  bread, 
egetables  and  salted  articles.  The  atmosphere  of 
ie  Great  Plains  is  perpetually  brilliant  and  sun- 
hine,  tonic,  healthy  and  inspiring  to  the  temper. 

corresponds  with  and  surpasses  the  historic  di- 
late of  Syria  and  Arabia,  from  whence  we  inherit 
11  that  is  ethereal  or  refined  in  our  system  of  civ- 
ization,  our  religion,  our  sciences,  our  alphabet, 
ur  numerals,  our  written  languages,  our  articles 


Eye  Glasses.— Sir  David  Brewster,  in  the  North 
British  Bcvietc,  says  that  no  opinion  is  more  com 
mon,  and  certainly  none  is  more  incorrect,  thai 
that  it  is  prudent  to  avoid  the  use  of  artificial  helps 
to  the  eyes  so  long  as  they  are  not  absolutely  ir 
dii-pensable.  The  human  eye  is  too  delicate 
structure  to  bear  continued  strain  without  injury 
and  the  true  rule  is  to  commence  the  use  of  glasses 
as  soon  as  we  can  see  better  with  them  than  with- 
out them,  and  always  to  employ  such  as  will  ren- 
der vision  most  comfortable  and  pleasant.  The 
spectacles  habitually  used  for  ordinary  purposes 
may  not  be  adequate  to  certain  occasional  demands, 
such  as  reading  very  fine  print,  examining  maps, 
&c.  To  meet  these  cases,  a  hand-reading  glass  two 
and  a-half  inches  in  diameter,  to  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  spectacles,  and  never  without 
them,  is  strongly  recommended.  A  similar  use  of 
the  reading  glass  is  also  recommended  to  short 
sighted  persons  in  conjunction  with  the  concave 
spectacles,  when  examining  minute  objects. 

The  Sokir  Telegraph.  —  Experiments  with  a 
solar  telegraph  have  been  made  with  complete  suc- 
cess in  Paris,  in  the  presence  of  Le  Verrier,  Struve, 
and  others.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  projected 
from  and  upon  mirrors;  the  duration  of  the  ray 
makes  the  alphabet  after  the  system  of  Morse.  It 
icd  to  apply  it  to  the  use  of  the  French 
army  in  Algeria,  where  the  ordinary  telegraph 
cannot  be  worked.  The  posts  can  be  established 
at  20  leagues  from  each  other. 


If  thou  hast  gathered  nothing  in  thy  youth,  how 
canst  thou  find  anything  in  thy  age. 


THE    FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  25,   1857. 


For  the  last  two  weeks,  during  which  the  farm- 
ers, throughout  the  middle  States,  have  been  busily 
engaged   in  securing   their  hay,  the  weather  has 
been   particularly  favourable  for  their  operations, 
nd  continues  to  be  so  while  the  gi'ain  is  being  cut 
nd  stored  in   the  barns.     The  clear  atmosphere 
nd  hot  sun  which  have  prevailed  for  some  time, 
ave    rapidly   ripened    the    wheat   and    rye,   and 
brought  forward  the  corn  until  it  is  now  nearly  as 
far  advanced  as  at  the  same  period  in  other  years. 
The  yield  of  hay  is  reported   to  be  almost,  if  not 
altog(Hhcr,  unprecedented  ;  and  although  the  severe 
winter  killed  much  of  the  grain  crop  in  some  sec- 
tions, yet  the  accounts  from  by  far  the  greater  part 


of  our  widely  extended  country  represent  the 
amount  to  be  gathered  as  very  great,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  the  grain  being  of  good  quality. 

The  meteorological  conditions  of  the  year  so  far 
have  been  remarkable.  Its  first  months  were 
severely  cold,  while  the  rains  of  the  last  spring 
and  first  summer  months  were  remarkable  both  as 
to  quantity,  and  their  primary  efl'ects  on  vegeta- 
tion. 

From  the  first  of  the  Second  month,  1856,  to 
the  same  date,  in  1857,  there  were  but  twenty-five 
inches  of  rain  fell ;  while  the  accounts  published 
this  year,  show  that,  from  the  first  of  the  Fifth 
month  to  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  Sixth  month, 
(about  seven  weeks,)  twelve  and  a  half  inches  of 
rain  fell,  being  half  as  much  as  was  dispensed  to 
us  during  a  previous  year.  This  abundant  supply 
was  not  confined  to  this  particular  section  ot  the 
country,  but  the  same  obtained  far  and  wide ;  the 
eastern,  middle,  and  western  States  all  participating 
about  equally,  though  in  some  places  there  were 
destructive  floods.  At  first  the  rains,  like  the  wea- 
ther, were  unusually  cold,  and  their  effects  seemed 
hurtful  to  the  growing  crops,  garden  plants  suffer- 
ing more  especially  ;  and  many  predictions  of  fail- 
ure of  crops  and  consequent  scarcity,  were  put 
forth.  Afterwards  as  southerly  winds  prevailed 
the  weather  changed,  and  the  rains  were  warm', 
alternating  with  intervals  of  hot  sunshine.  Vegeta- 
tion now  seemed  to  spring  forth  with  unwonted 
energy,  and  the  stunted,  and  apparently  half  killed 
grains  and  seeds  bounded  into  renewed  life,  and 
grew  with  such  rapidity  as  almost  to  make  up  for 
their  previous  backwardness;  and  the  farmer 
though  his  harvest  has  been  delayed  a  little  be- 
yond the  usual  time,  finds,  his  hopes,  though  pro- 
bably not  all  his  wishes,  fully  realized. 

The  great  rains  to  which  we  have  alluded,  have 
doubtless  been  of  incalculable  advantage,  pene- 
trating the  earth  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  dis- 
integrating the  softer  rocks,  commingling  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soils,  and  supplying  the  deep-seated 
springs,  which  feed  our  rivulets  and  creeks. 

The  people  of  those  United  States  are  active, 
enterprising  and  shrewd  ;  too  greatly  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth ; 
quick  to  discover  the  means  likely  to  administer  to 
the  attainment  of  the  coveted  silver  and  gold  ; 
prompt  in  noticing  and  too  loud  in  complaining  of 
whatever  they  suppose  may  baulk  their  worldly 
expectations,  and  diminish  their  pecuniary  gains. 
But  there  is  far  too  little  evidence  afforded  of  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  blessings  so  bountifully  be- 
stowed upon  them,  and  of  the  call  extended  to 
them  to  bring  their  tithes  into  the  storehouse  of 
that  beneficent  Being,  who  is  constantly  doing 
*i.       gggj^  a„fj  pleading  with  them  to  forsake  the 


evil  of  their  ways,  and  render  to  Him  the 


lomage 


of  love,  and  obedience  to  his  righteous  law.  Th 
only  is  wanting  in  this  highly  favoured  land  to 
make  us  a  people  pre-eminently  prosperous  and 
happy ;  for  surely  there  is  no  country  on  which 
the  Almighty  has  bestowed  his  benefits  more  abun- 
ntly,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  or  where  the 
obligations  are  stronger  for  the  inhabitants  to  serve 
and  fear  him.  "  Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  water- 
est  it ;  thou  greatly  enrichest  it  with  the  river  of 
God,  which  is  full  of  water;  thou  preparest  their 
corn  when  thou  hast  so  provided  for  it.  Thou 
waterest  the  ridges  thereof  abundantly  :  thou  set- 
tlest  the  furroughs  thereof:  thou  inakest  it  soft 
with  showers  ;  thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof. 
Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness ;  and 
thy  paths  drop  fatness.  They  drop  upon  the  pas- 
tures of  the  wilderness;  and  the  little  hills  rejoice 
on  every  side.  The  pastures  are  clothed  with 
flocks ;   the  valleys   also  are  covered  over  with 
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corn ;  they  shout  for  joy ;  they  also  sing,  0  that 
men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness  to  the 
children  of  men." 

In  the  paragraph  on  "  Salt  works  of  the  United 
States,"  under  the  "  Summary  of  Events,"  in  our 
last  week's  number,  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  whole  amount  supposed  to  be 
made  in  the  United  States,  as  will  be  shown  by 
adding  up  the  items  given.  The  amount  should 
be  12,346,000.  The  article,  as  it  stands,  was 
taken  from  one  of  our  daily  papers. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Seventh  mo.  8th. 

The  shipment  of  telegraphic  cable  on  board  the  Nia- 
gara was  proceeding  satisfactorily.  She  was  expected 
to  be  ready  for  sea  by  the  20th  inst.  The  Susquehanna 
was  expected  in  the  Mersey  on  the  11th  jnst. 

Roebuck's  motion  to  abolish  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  ot 
Ireland,  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
vote  of  266  against  151. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Great  Eastern  steamship  will 
be  launched  in  the  Ninth  month,  but  will  not  take  her 
passage  to  Portland  until  the  next  spring.  Her  total 
cost  has  been  £600,000,  and  the  shares  are  at  present 
unsaleable,  solely  from  doubt  of  her  commercial  results 
—not  of  her  speed  or  efficiency.  „   ,     , 

The  Liverpool  markets  for  cotton  and  breadstuffs  had 
undergone  very  little  change  from  the  previous  week. 

The  flow  of  gold  into  the  Bank  of  England  continued 
active,  and  an  early  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  by 
the  Bank  was  regarded  as  certain.     Consols,  92|  a  92J 

The  three  Republican  candidates  were  elected  in  Paris 
on  the  6th  and  6th,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 


correct.     It  now  appears  that  the  opposition  vote, 
nggregate,  was  equal  to  that  given  for  the  government 
candidates.  ,,  ^  j 

The  grain  crops  in  France  are  excellent.  Corn  and 
wine  were  declining  in  price.     The  silk  crop  w 

It  was  expected  the  next  return  of  the  Bank  of  France 
would  show  a  large  increase  of  bullion  during  the  naonth. 
The    French    troops   have   gained    more    victories  in 
Algeria,  and  profess  now  to  have  put  down  all  opposi- 
tion in  the  Kabyle  country. 

A  formidable  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Italy, 
but  it  had  been  suppressed  at  all  points.  It  was  directed 
against  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Pope,  not  with  a 
view  to  any  particular  form  of  government,  but  to  get 
rid  of  the  Bourbons,  and  expel  the  Austrians  from  Italy. 
The  revolutionary  attempts  in  Spain  had  been  sup- 
pressed, but  the  country  continued  discontented  and  un- 
settled.' The  Mexican  difficulty  was  still  undecided. 
The  Mexican  Minister  remained  at  Madrid.  The  mail 
between  Seville  and  Madrid  had  been  stopped  by  a  large 
body  of  armed  men,  and  official  correspondence  had 
been  seized  and  burned. 

The  Turkish  government  having  taken  offence  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Belgian  Minister,  has  determined  upon 
his  dismissal.  He  is  charged  with  stirring  up  agitation 
in  the  Principalities,  in  regard  to  their  projected  union. 
A  confidential  circular,  addressed  to  the  foreign  diplo- 
mats, maintains  the  right  of  the  Porte  to  the  Island  of 
Perim,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  recently  taken 
possession  of  by  England,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  evacuated. 

There  are  no  later  advices  from  India.  A  letter  from 
Lahore,  published  in  the  London  Times,  says  that  the 
45th  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry  at  Ferozepore,  having 
refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  were  cut  to  pieces. 

MEXICO. — The  latest  intelligence  from  Mexico  is  not 
of  a  satisfactory  character.  The  discontent  of  the 
dian  population  had  become  so  general  and  serious  as  to 
give  much  alarm  to  the  government.  Depredations  of  a 
most  barbarous  character  are  reported  as  occurring  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the  Indian  population 
is  large.  The  elections  in  progress  were  generally  re- 
sulting in  favour  of  the  liberal  party.  The  clergy,  how- 
ever, continue  inimical  to  Comonfort's  government,  and 
the  re-actionary  party  were  busy  at  work.  The  public 
treasury  was  empty,  and  there  were  no  adequate  means 
of  replenishing?  it.  Much  anxiety  was  felt  at  the  capital, 
on  account  of  the  pending  difficulty  with  Spain. 

UNITED  STATES. — The  New  Granadiun  Troubles,  it 
is  now  said,  on  reliable  authority,  will  be  speedily  and 
eatisfactorily  settled. 

Presidential  Appointmenls.—9,K,\is.ti  K.  Meade,  of  Vir- 


ginia, has  been  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Empire  of  Brazil ;  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  of  Texas,  Mi- 
nister Resident  to  the  Argentine  Confederation;  and 
Benjamin  F.  Angel,  of  New  York,  Minister  Resident  to 
Sweden. 

d  Xanrfs.— The  adjustment  of  grant  lands  to 
Arkansas  and  Missouri,  by  act  of  Congress  in  1853,  to 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  a  point  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  opposite  Cairo,  via  Little  Rock,  to  the 
Texas  boundary,  has  been  completed  at  the  General 
Land  Office,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. This  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  II- 
Central  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroads.  The  amount 
of  land  already  apportioned  to  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  is 
1,125,000  acres. 

New  Orleans,  up  to  the  middle  of  this  month,  con- 
tinued healthy.  The  interments  for  the  week  ending 
13th  inst.,  were  94.  The  temperature  was  92°  at  noon, 
on  the  I7th. 

New  ForA-.— Mortality  last  week,  374.  The  city  con- 
tinues to  be  disgraced  by  frequent  outbreaks  and  riots, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  interference  with  the  old 
police  arrangements. 

Philadelphia.— lion&Wyy  last  week,  200. 
Kansas.— Goy.  Walker  has  telegraphed  to  Washing- 
ton, that  a  serious  insurrection  had  broken  out  at  Law- 
rence. He  has  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  as  trea- 
sonable the  acts  of  the  people  of  that  city  in  refusing  to 
pay  the  taxes,  and  also  in  attempting  to  organize  a  city 
government,  under  the  charter  granted  by  the  Topeka 
Legislature.  He  has  ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
spot,  to  prevent  further  proceedings,  and  enforce  the 
laws.  General  Harney  has  been  instructed  by  the  War 
Department  to  throw  the  entire  force  intended  for  Utah, 
upon  Kansas,  if  necessary,  to  quell  the  insurrection 
preserve  order.  This  outbreak  has  manifestly  grown  out 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Free  State  men  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  a  Legislature  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  the  territory  by  fraud  and  outrage. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad.— On  the  20th,  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  was  held,  at  which  a  resolution 
was  passed,  ratifying  and  approving  of  the  purchase  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Main  Line  of  the  public  works. 

The  Ohio  Female  Medical  College,  under  the  presidency 
of  Alphonso  Wood,  a.  m.,  has  165  pupils.  The  college 
buildings  are  eight  in  number.  The  main  structure  was 
recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  §60,000. 

Miscellaneous.— The  Montreal  Disaster.— The  Coroner's 
Jury,  after  investigating  the  circumstances  attending  this 
awful  tragedy,  have  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
against  the  owner,  captain,  pilot  and  mate  of  the  steamer 
Montreal,  recently  burnt  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  African  Slave  Trade.— The  bark  E.  A.  Rawlins,  of 
New  York,  was  seized  at  Savannah  on  the  9th  inst.,  as 
The  American  brig  William  Miller,  was  cap- 
tured on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  a  British  cruiser,  about 
three  months  since. 

California  Freight  Wagons.— At  Stockton,  California, 
enormous  wagons,  costing  $900  or  $1000,  are  built  to 
run  between  that  place  and  the  mines,  the  iron-work  of 
which  is  of  the  best  Norway  iron,  and  polished  liki 
work  of  afire-engine.  A"load  of  15,800  pounds  was 
recently  carried  in  one  of  them,  from  Stockton  to  Ma 
posa;  another  of  barley,  weighing  19,600,  was  brought 
into  Stockton,  and  a  third  of  goods  to  the  mines,  weigh 
ing  18,160  pounds. 

The  Ohio  Defaulters. — Two  indictments  have  beei 
found  against  Gibson,  the  late  State  Treasurer — one  for 
the  embezzlement  of  the  State  funds,  and  the  other  for 
embezzlement  in  the  Seneca  County  Bank.  An  indict- 
ment has  also  been  found  against  Breslin,  his  predecessor, 
in  the  same  office,  for  embezzlement. 

The  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica,  was  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  14th  inst.  The  central  portion 
with  the  dome,  was  burnt  down.  The  wings  were  but 
little  injured.  Estimated  loss,  $200,000.  Dr.  Reese  ' 
his  life  by  the  falling  of  a  wall. 

The  Isthmus  of  Suez.-ln  Parliament,  Lord  Palmerston 
has  openly  avowed  the  opposition  of  the  government  to 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  admitted  that  it  had  used  all  its 
influence  to  prevent  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  giving  any 
countenance  to  the  scheme  which  he  considers  hostile 
to  British  interests,  and  opposed  to  the  standing  policy 
of  England,  in  regard  to  the  ccnnection  of  Egypt  with 
Turkey.  A  canal  across  the  Isthmus  would  shorten  the 
voyage  to  India  from  Europe  about  one  half,  but  it  will 
not  probably  be  made  unless  the  assent  of  the  English 
government,  and  the  aid  of  British  capital  can 
tained. 

The  Late  Hugh  Miller.— the  British  government  has 
granted  to  the  widow  of  Hugh  Miller  a  pension  ot  £10 
per  annum,  in  consideration  of  her  late  husband's  ser 
vices  to  science. 

California  Barley.— On  the  18th  of  Sixth  month,  there 


was  shipped  at  San  Francisco  by  the  ship  Andrew  Jack- 
for  New  York,  40,000  bushels  of  new  barley,  at  a 
cost  on  board  of  seventy-eight  cents  per  bushel.  The 
quality  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  worth  ■'"  ^■""  "^'^-^ 
about  $1.40  per  bushel. 


New  York 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  S.  Hobson,  agt.,  0.,  for  Evan  Smith, 
.,  to  34,  vol.  30  ;  from  John  Burgess,  0.,  $2,  vol.  31  ; 
from  Samuel  B.  Smith,  agt.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  30,  and  for  SI. 
Smith,  John  M.  Smith,  Jos.  Wilson,  Israel  Wilson,  Kin- 
sey  Michenor,  $2  each,  vol.  30 ;  from  Wm.  Foulke,  agt., 
0.,  for  Thomas  Plummer,  $2,  vol.  30,  for  Edwin  Hol- 
lingsworth,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31  ;  from  Geo.  M.  Eddy, 
agt.,  Mass.,  for  T.  K.  Wilbur,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  30. 

Correction.— Fags  356,  thirteenth  line— for  "rising," 
read  using. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A  well  qualified  Teacher   is  wanted   for  thi 
primary  sch 


Boys' 


Application  may  be  made  to   either   of  the   un 
named,  viz. : 

Pennock  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henky  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  8th,  1S51. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  a 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  • 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  Fifth  mo.,  Kezia 
wife  of  Benjamin  M.  Haines,  in  the  63d  year  of  her  age 

member  of  Evesham  Meeting,  N.  J. 

at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  in  Hudson,  Sum 

mit  Co.,  0.,  on  the  30th  of  Fifth  month,  1857,  Abby  £ 
Cogswell,  daughter  of  the  late  Paul  and  Abigail  Cogs 
well,  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  in  the  31st  yea 
of  her  age.  Her  strength  and  energy  declined  gradually 
and  she  suffered  but  little  pain  until  the  last  week  of  he 
life,  when  her  sufferings  became  at  times  very  severe 
but  she  was  favoured  to  bear  them  with  patience  an 
christian  resignation.  Her  mind  remained  clear  an; 
calm  to  the  last,  so  that  she  told  her  friends  when  dark 
ness  began  to  come  over  her  mortal  vision,  the  light  c 
an  immortal  life  seemed  to  gain  strength  as  she  neare 
the  tomb,  leaving  us  a  blessed  assurance,  that  she  is  no' 
a  companion  of  the  saints  in  light. 

,  on  the  30th  of  Sixth  month,  1857,  at  his  resi 

dence  in  East  Cain  township,  Chester  Co.,  Richard  Pi» 
aged  62  years,  leaving  a  large  family,  and  many  rela 
lives  and  friends  to  mourn  their  great  loss.  His  illnes 
was  of  short  duration,  and  he  was  enabled  to  endure  a 
without  a  murmur,  and  with  christian  resignation 
submission  to  his  divine  Master.  He  was  a  worth 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  useful  citizer 
Virtue  and  integrity  marked  his  path  through  life,  an 
his  Lord  and  Master  who  had  graciously  supported  hii 
in  health,  did  not  forsake  him  in  sickness.  So  that,  ' 
the  hour  of  dissolution  approached,  he  was  favoured 
much  calmness  and  composure,  taking  an  affectionai 
leave  of  his  wife  and  family,  and  imparting  much  goo 
council  for  their  future  welfare.  He  calmly  closed  h 
eyes  in  peace,  to  receive,  we  trust,  through  divine  mere; 
tence  of  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant. 
,  in  this  city  on  Sixth-day  morning,  the  17th  ii 
stant,  at  the  residence  of  her  grandmother,  Debora 
Cresson,  after  a  lingering  disease  which  she  bore  with  n 
markable  patience,  and  without  a  murmur,  Mary  Enzi 
BETH  Lloyd,  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Westei 
District  Monthly  Meeting.  She  evinced  strict  inlegrit 
undoubted  veracity  and  simplicity,  and  her  friends  hai 
ground  to  hope  that,  through  the  washing  of  regeneri 
tion  and  the  mercy  of  her  Saviour,  she  has  received  or 
of  those  crowns  of  Righteousness  which  the  Apostle  a 
sured  Timothy,  was  laid  up  for  himself  and  for  all  thoi 
that  love  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"letters  /Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  301.) 

Naples,  Jan.  2,  1853— Second  Letter. 

Returning  from  Pompeii,  we  stopped  at  the  town 
f  Resina,  which  is  built  above  the  buried  Hercu- 
uneum.  We  descended  the  excavation,  which 
3ads  to  the  celebrated  Herculanean  theatre,  and 
fterwards  visited  another  portion  of  the  city,  which 
as  been  excavated,  and  remains  open  for  inspec- 
on.  At  noon  our  party,  including  3Irs.  Walcott 
le  enterprising  and  much  esteemed  lady,  whom  I 
ave  already  mentioned  as  being  one  of  our  num- 
er,  started  from  Resina  on  horseback,  with  the 
lew  of  ascending  Vesuvius,  whose  fires  and  ashes 
ad  caused  the  vast  ruin  of  which  we  had  just  been 
le  witnesses. 

The  route  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain 
18  distance  eight  miles ;  a  continual  ascent  through 
ays  narrow,  rocky  and  precipitous ;  but  not  with- 
it  interest,  bordered  as  they  are  with  the  habita- 
ODS  of  men,  and  with  gardens  and  vineyards  and 
"ten  presenting  wild  and  magnificent  views.'  As 
B  came  near  the  mountain,  which  rose  majesticallv 


some  trouble  and  perplexity,  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  of  fire. 

There  are  two  craters,  which  arc  now  slightly  in 
action,  not  far  from  each  other,  and  uncqualflhough 
not  varying  much  in  size.  They  seemed  to  be 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  circumference  at 
the  top.  Their  form  is  that  of  a  hollow,  inverted 
cone.  We  walked  to  the  edge  of  each  of  these 
craters.  It  was  terrible  to  look  down.  The  edge, 
which  is  distinctly  marked  in  its  outline,  is  a  hard- 
ened and  burnt  crust ;  a  fusion  of  the  various  ma- 
I  terials  thrown  out  from  the  vortex ;  black  in  colour, 
but  everywhere  diversified  by  the  pale  yellow  tint 
of  sulphur.  The  craters  growing  more  and  more 
narrow  towards  the  bottom,  are  hundreds  of  feet 
in  depth  ;  and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  they 
are  connected  with  other  unknown  depths  in  the 
vast  burning  caverns  in  the  base  of  the  mountain 

From  the  bottom  the  smoke  ascended  in  columns 
of  living  and  endless  darkness.  And  the  large 
dark  mass  from  the  abyss  was  increased  by  the 
numberless  small  wreaths  of  smoke,  which  issued 
from  the  crevices  in  its  scorched  and  sulphurous 
side.  Repeatedly  I  placed  my  hand  over  these 
smoking  crevices,  which  opened  frequently  on  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  as  well  as  on  the  side  below, 
and  felt  great  heat.  Striking  my  foot  upon  the 
earth  in  difi'erent  places,  it  emitted  a  hollow  and 
ominous  sound,  which  indicated  that  nothing  but  a 
heated  and  uncertain  crust  separated  us  from  the 
unknown  conflagrations  below.  Havino-  sufiicientlv 
satisfied  -"■  — ■••^-i-  -■-   -—■        ■' ^  ^     -■'• 


our  curiosity  in  viewing  this  wonderful 
I  were  not  slow  in  returning, 
that  most  persons  who  have  ascended  V 


no  account.     The  immense  amount  of  ashes,  lava 
and  cinders  scattered  over  the  whole  coast,  enou'Wi 
if  collected  together  to  form  a  mountain  lar^'or 
than  Vesuvius  as  it  now  stands,  is  evidence  of  their 
number  and  violence.     As  the  efi'ects  of  these  erup- 
tions are  essentially  the  same,  differing  only  in  de- 
gree; so  are  the  circumstances  which  attend  them. 
Writers,  who  have  given  accounts  of  them,  in- 
form us,  that  they  often  exhibit  premonitory  signs. 
The  earth  shakes.     Beasts   and   birds  taught  by 
their  unerring  instincts,  scream  with  terror   and 
flee  away.     Murmurs  and  groans  are  heard,  deep 
and  terrible,  as  if  uttering  the  agonies  of  a  moun- 
tain laid  upon  a  burning  altar.    The  sea  rolls  back 
'n  agitation.     Vast  clouds  of  ashes,  hovering  high 
.n  the  air,  obscure  the  light  of  day.    If  the  sun  pene- 
trates them  at  all,  his  rays  are  feeble  and  red,  as 
if  his  brightness  had  put  on  mourning.     Burnintr 
rocks  in  rapid  succession  are  thrown   high  above 
the  summit.     Deep  streams  of  lava,  hundreds  of 
feet  in  width,  roll  down  the  mountain's  side  in 
cataracts  of  fire  ;  and  in  their  resistless  march  de- 
stroy everything  that  comes  in  their  way.     Man 
' '  3es   himself.     Nature  mourns.     Desolation  tri- 
iphs. 

Such  arc  the  terms,  in  which  those  who  have 
witnessed  these  terrible  scenes,  have  attempted  to 
describe  them. 


Valetta,  Island  of  Malta,  Jan.  6,  1853. 
A  French  steamer  from  Marseilles,  has  brou'^ht 
us  to  this  place.     It  has  been  pleasing  to  me  to  sail 


place,  we  were  not  slow  in  returnin<r.  Andl  think  I  in  a  foreign  vessel,  because  it  tlirnishel  a  new  chap- 
esuvius,  will  ter  in  the  book  of  man's  varied  history  and  nature 


agree  in  saying,  that  there  is  but  little  inducement  We  have   been  much   pleased   with   the  captai 


lis   throwing  m,f  f.  '  •  .;-""7  ""■J--'"^''"J'  ana  aivcrsmeu  grandeur  opened  before  us. 
1  of  smoke  nveiased  J       . "^  TV  direction  were  the  Appenines,  with  their  toj 


ilumn 

imense  river  of  lava,  which  had  stopped  in  its 
irning  progress  and  hardened  into  stone  ;— a 
tual  monument,  in  its  mighty  and  terrific  d_„ 
tion,  of  the  terrible  agency,  which  has  wrou.rht 
the  bosom  of  this  mountain.  Having  passed  the 
gged  base,  and  ascended  to  a  considerable  heio-ht, 
i  found  ourselves  at  last  in  the  bottom  of  °the 
eat  crater,  from  which  are  said  to  have  issued 
B  volumes  of  melted  material,  which  destroyed 
3rculaneum. 

Standing  in  the  centre  of  this  old  and  mighty 
Idron,  with  its  blackened  walls  of  two  miles  in 
cumfercnce,  it  was  easy  to  go  back  in  imagina- 
n,  to  the  time  when  its  great  heat  melted  earth 
d  rocks,  and  when  it  boiled  with  its  restless 
.ves  of  flame.  At  this  place,  where  the  moun- 
n  becomes  very  precipitous  and  diflicult,  we  were 
liged  to  leave  our  horses.  The  remaining  ascent 
s  about  a  thousand  feet,  and  could  not  have  been 
BCted  by  us  without  very  considerable  aid  from 
lers.  Mr.  Thompson,  with  the  aid  of  the  vi^o- 
13  men  who  assisted  us,  ascended  on  foot.  The 
lers  of  our  number,  unequal  to  the  attempt,  in 
J  other  way,  were  carried  on  chairs,  elevated 
men's  shoulders;  and  the  whole  distance  was 
ir  lava  and  cinders.     In  this  way,  not  without 


to  remain  there  for  any  length  of  time. 

On  coming  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  it  was 
near  the  setting  of  the  sun ;   and  a  scone  of  wide 

nd  diversified  grandeur  opened  before  us.  In  one 
cov- 
.,  -  Naples, 
with  the  distant  islands  of  Proscida  and  Ischia, 
realized  all  that  had  been  said  of  its  wonderful 
beauty.  _  Below  us  was  the  city  of  Naples,  and 
other  cities  and  towns  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ; 
adorned  with  all  that  is  rich  and  variegated  in  na- 
ture and  wonderful  in  art.  And  the  setting-sun, 
illuminating  the  clear  blue  sky,  glanced  upon  land 
and  sea,  upon  mountniu  and  valley;  and  wrote  his 
farewell  in  letters  of  gold.  And  yet,  this  expanse 
of  inimitable  beauty  could  not  make  us  forget,  that 
we  were  on  the  sides  of  Vesuvius.  It  was  a  beauty 
around  us,  but  not  with  us.  The  earth,  upon  which 
we  trod,  in  contrast  with  what  we  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance, was  scorched  and  black,  and  full  of  chasms. 
\ye  could  not  forget,  that  buried,  as  well  as  living 
cities,  were  at  our  feet.  We  were  on  the  mountain 
of  destruction. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  eruption 
which  destroyed  the  cities  visited  by  us,  took  place 
in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Pliny  the  younger,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  has 
given  a  graphic  and  striking  account  of  it  in  a  let- 
tor  to  Tacitus.  But  Vesuvius  did  not  exhaust  itself 
at  that  time.  There  hiive  been  thirty-six  recorded 
eruptions,  some  of  them  as  terrible  as  that  which 
lestroyed  Pompeii,  besides  those  of  which  we  have 


sailors,  and  general  arrangements  of  the  ship.  The 
real  and  native  politeness  of  a  Frenchman  does  not 
desert  him  when  upon  deck.  But  I  must  go  back 
a  little  in  my  narrative,  and  say  something  more 
among  the  multitude  of  things  which  will  be  left 
unsaid.  »  *  *  # 

In  coming  out  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  we  passed 
near  the  island  of  Capri,  which  separates  the  bay 
in  one  direction  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  seemed 
nothing  but  a  lofty  rock,  very  little  suited  for  the 
habitations  of  men.  An  I  yet  this  was  the  place, 
selected  by  Tiberius  Cffiiar  for  his  residence; — 
dark,  solitary,  rocky,  shut  out  from  everything  else, 
like  the  hardness  and  selfish  seclusion  of  his  own 
heart.  Hating  men,  because  his  suspicions  and 
injustice  had  made  himself  an  object  of  hatred,  he 
fled  to  this  lonely  and  desolate  spot,  and  made  a 
palace  on  the  rocks,  but  without  ceasing  to  be  cruel, 
and  without  fleeing  from  remorse. 

As  we  approached  Sicily,  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  islandscalled  the  Lipari  Islands,  in  one  of  which, 
Virgil  has  located  the  habitation  and  caves  of 
.Silolus.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
Stromboli; — a  precipitous  volcanic  mountain,  ten 
miles  in  circuit  at  its  base; — a  Vesuvius  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean.  It  is  said  that  this  volcano 
seldom  ceases  to  give  signs  of  action ;  so  that  in 
the  night  it  is  a  light-house  to  the  sailors  in  the.se 
seas ;  but  passing  it  in  the  day-time,  we  saw  no- 
thing but  a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  resting  upon  its 
crater. 

It  is  something  for  a  man  to  say,  that  he  ha8 
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passed  safely  through  Scjlla  aud  Charybdis  ;  hut 
this  has  hecn  done  by  us  in  our  voyage  to  this 
place.     As  -we  pasfed  along  the  coast  of  Calabria, 
we  ■went  into  the  heautilul  harbour  of  Mestina,  in 
the  island  of  Sicily ;— formed  by  a  narrow  pro- 
montory of  land,  running  off  from  the  east  end  of 
the  city.     This   promontory  contracts   the  straits 
of  Messina  at  this  place  ; — and  combined  proba- 
bly with  other  causes,  such  as  hidden  rocks  and 
caverns,  causes  a  violent  and  irregular  motion  ot 
the  water.     And  this  is  the  whirlpool,  or  rather  a 
multitude  of  little  whirlpools,  of  Charybdis;  less 
violent,  perhaps,  than  it   was  once,  but  still  not 
without    its    perils.       Sailing    ships,   in    avoiding 
Charybdis,  stand  over  to  the  Calabrian  or  Italian 
side,    and   are   thus   in   danger,  especially_  when 
the    current   and    winds  set  in  that   direction,   oi 
running  upon  an  elevated  and  rocky  point  of  laud 
at   some   distance   in  the   narrowest  part   of  the 
strait.     This  is  the  rock  called  Scylla;  and  near 
it  is  the  modern  Italian  village  of  Sciglio.     I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  at  the  dread,  which  these  real 
dangers  excited  in  the  minds  of  ancient  navigators. 
Brydone  remarks,  that  five  ships  were  wrecked  on 
the  rock  of  Scylla  during  the  winter  previous  to  his 
visit  here  some  years  since.     Our  excellent  steamer 
of  course  carried  us  through  without  difficulty, 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tor  "The  Friend, 

Sarah  [lynes]  Grnbb. 
Colchester,  Sixth  mo.  7th,  1814,  "  On  coming 
here  last  evening,  dear  John  Kendal  sent  for  me 
to  his  room  ;  he  sits  up  but  little  now,  but  his  men- 
tal faculties  are  unimpaired  ;  he  knew  me  directly 
— we  parted  in  love.     I  had  not  been  long  from 
the  Select  Meeting,  until  he  again  sent  for  me,  and 
said  :  '  My  dear  friend,  it  is  with  reluctance  I  can 
part  with  thee ;   what  love  I  feel — I  never  loved 
my  friends  as  I  do  now,'  &c.     The  Select  Meeting 
here  was,  I  believe,  as  large  as  our  Yearly  Meet 
ing  of  the  same  description.     I  had  to  speak  in 
testimony  and  supplication,  rather  tending  to  desire 
more  fervency  ot  spirit.     The  Quarterly  Meeting 
is  now  over  ;  there  was  a  meeting  for  worthip,  first, 
of  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half     I  sat  rather  long 
in  silence,  and  indeed  I  thought  it  required  deep 
indwelling  to  be  clear  in  the  Shepherd's    voice 
which  at  length  put  forth  in  rather  a  searching  tes 
timony  ;  there  was  much  to  wade  through,    but 
eventually  Truth  was  above  all,  and  a  blessed  " 
vitation  to  the  youth.     Dear  Isaac  Stephenson  and 
his  wife  are  here ;  also  a  woman  Friend  who  is  blind 
from  Norfolk,  named  Sarah  Bleckley.     She   and 
I  visited  the  men's  meeting ;  the  women's  meeting 
was  likewise  favoured  v  ith  lively  counsel.     9tli — 
We  were  at  their  week-day  meeting  at  Colchester, 
and  had  a  great  public   meeting  in   the  evening. 
They  were  both  extraordinary  seasons,  for  the  word 
of  the  Lord  went  forth  with  great  power  ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  evening  meeting,  I  never  knew  more 
openness,  nor  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
more  clearly  unfolded  to  my  view,  than  while  speak, 
ing  to  the  people.     Oh  !  how  glad  they  seemed  to 
hear  the  real  truth  declared ;   and  never  was  my 
poor  spirit  brought  nearer  to  the  throne  of  grace 
in  solemn,  fervent  prayer,  in  which  it  felt  as  though 
the  many  hundreds  collected  joined  with  one  ac- 
cord.    All  glory  be  given   to  Him  without  whom 
we  are  nothing ;  may  his  own  works  praise  him 
more  and  more,  saith  my  soul.     We  wont  to  take 
leave  of  dear  John  Kendal  in  his  bed,  and  I  have 
sat  by  him  different  times,  much  to  my  edification 
and  comfort ;  indeed  he  seems  in  such  a  precious 
state  of  mind,  that  to  be  with  him  is  like  having  i 
foretaste  of  heaven.    Anne  Jacob  saw  him  twice,— 
was  wonderfully  struck  with  his  heavenly-minded 


He  is    now  in   his   eighty-ninth  year, 
faculties  quite  bright,  and  his  heart  overflowing, 
'     himself  said,  like  an  overflowing  stream,  wit 


his  bVistle,  though  many  were  sadly  pressed.    The  sight 

'     as  I  of  fcuch  a  large  number,  so  close  together,  was  aw- 

iul ;  but  my  blessed  Master  gave  me  to  speak  '  in 

'-  "^      ■        ^  ,.     r.  ■  •,    --J  -V -'and 


love  On  my  taking  leave,  he  said  :  'Farewell,  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  pow 
our  gracious  Kedcemer.'  He  seen.ed  loth  to  part,  all  was  well ;  glory  to  his  ^ ^me- 
but  ^aid  it  mu-t  be  though  he  did  not  thick  we  "Norwich,  Sixth  month  22d-Many  are  my  con 
Suld  ever  m'etag'ainhefe  on  earth.  Coggeshall,  flicts,  and  deep  the  wading  of  my  spirj  as^p^^^^ 
nth— Yesterday  we  sat  with  Friends  in  the  morn-  along  in  these  parts;  yet^I^have  great  reason  to 
and  as  it  respects  my  exercise,  the  meeting 


a  time  of  deep  wading;  and  yet  I  thought  I  heard 
the  panting  of  the  babes  in  Christ,  and  I  was 
merciiuUy  favoured  to  visit  the  different  conditions, 
to  my  relief.  We  had  a  meeting  with  the  inhabit- 
ants more  at  large  last  evening;  it  was  gathering 
all  the  time,  which  tried  my  feelings  much  ;  but  I 
do  not  expect  all  smooth.  It  seemed  a  good  deal 
like  pulling  down  old  buOdings,  and  as  I  think 
somebody  says  :  '  I  was  sometimes  afraid  that  what 
little  life  I  felt,  would  be  smothered  in  the  rub- 
bish.' ,        ^ 

"  I  think  dear  John  Woolman  says,  when  he 
was  peculiarly  plunged  into  suffering  :  '  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  called  thee.  Father,  and  I  felt  that 
I  loved  thee.'  I  have  been  led  to  consider  that 
those  whom  Divine  goodness  designs  to  dignify,  and 
enable  to  speak  to  others  of  his  ways,  must  have 
their  sore  exercises,  that  they  may  speak  that  they 
know,  and  testify  that  they  have  seen,  and  their 
hands  have  handled  of  the  good  word  of  life.  15th 
—We  have  been  at  Kelvedon,  lodged  at  Mary 
Proud's,  and  we  could  not,  I  think,  have  more  real 
attention  paid  us  in  any  place.  We  had  two  lively 
meetings,  one  with  Friends  in  the  morning;  at  that 
in  the  evening  great  was  the  enlargement  in  gos- 
pel love,  even  as  a  living  stream.  16th — We  ar- 
rived at  Ipswich  about  two  hours  before  the  sitting 
of  the  Select  Meeting,  at  which  I  was  silent.  The 
sittings  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  were  trying,  yet 
I  ventured  to  speak  b  that  for  worship,  and  close, 
searching  labour  it  was,  wherein  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon was  set  forth,  and  the  lamentation  of  her  great 
men,  and  the  merchant-men,  &c.,  and  I  was  en- 
abled to  offer  living  prayer  to  God,  yet  my  spirit 
remained  burdened  ;  but  in  the  evening  I  visited 
the  men's  meeting,  and  through  plain  dealing, 
wherein  I  thought  it  was  '  dipping  the  foot  in  oil 
while  treading  on  high  places,'  I  became  in  a  great 
degree  relieved  ;  for  though  we  are  recjuired  to 
'  show  the  people  their  transgressions,  and  the  house 
of  Jacob  their  sins,'  how  can  we  reach  the  heart 
except  we  talce  along  with  us  this  holy  softening 
injiue7ice,  which  is  like  precious  oil?  The  wo- 
men's meeting  was  visited  by  Issac  Stephenson,  and 
I  was  engaged  to  follow  his  testimony,  which  also 
tended  to  unburden  my  mind.  Yesterday  I  was 
at  their  week-day  weeting,  and  again  engaged  in 
a  warning  testimony  and  fervent  supplication,  the 
produce  of  much  deep  wading  of  spirit.  At  Wood- 
bridge,  we  had  a  public  meeting ;  the  people  were 
collecting  all  the  time,  but  Truth  triumphed  at  last, 
and  the  meeting  ended  with  solemn  prayer.  Word 
had  been  sent  to  Friends  at  Yarmouth,  that  we 
should  be  with  them  Seventh-day  afternoon,  and 
they  were  requested  to  find  some  more  commo- 
dious place  than  the  meeting-house  for  a  publi 
meeting.  When  we  arrived,  we  found  they  had 
accepted  of  the  theatre,  and  distributed  notices, 
so  there  was  nothing  for  it,  but  to  be  quiet ;  yet 
the  exercbe  was  increased  by  the  kind  of  place_  we 
were  to  meet  in ;  and  on  the  people  rushing  into 
the  theatre  in  the  evening,  all  was  terrible  noise 
and  confusion;  however  the  house  was  soon  filled 
and  then  they  shut  the  doors,  and  as  many  were 
thought  to  go  away  as  the  house  contained.  I  was 
certainly  much  stayed  on  the  Lord  throughout,  and 
when  I  began  to  speak  to  the  people,  they  were 
-  soon  quiet,  and  there  was  no  more  confusion  or 


thankful  for  the  assistance  which  is  renewed 
rom  time  to  time,  so  that  in  the  present  solemn 
engagement,  I  can  say,  '  when  I  am  weak,  then 
am  I  strong.'  We  have  had  many  favoured  meet- 
ings with  those  who  do  not  profess  as  we  do;  with 
Friends  sometimes  I  am  put  in  mind  of  that  part 
of  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  where  he  tried,  I  think,  to 
awake  some  who  had  taken  up  a  rest  by  the  way  ; 
but  alas  !  the  efforts  used  were  in  vain.  My  exer- 
cise was  great  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  but  the 
power  in  expressing  my  feelings  rose  high.  I  visited 
the  men's  meeting,  and  requested  the  members  ol 
the  Select  Meeting  to  meet  nic  at  the  close  of  tk 
first  sitting  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  when  I  clear- 
my  mind  of  a  great  weight  I  had  felt  towarc 
them.  We  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  at  Nor 
wich,  and  in  it  I  was  enabled  to  invite  them  to  i 
close  attention  to  the  principle  by  which  that  meet 
intJ  which  had  not  been  the  most  consistent,  ungh 
witness  the  language  verified,  '  The  last  shall  b 
first.'  The  public  meeting  was  rather  more  la 
borious  than  perhaps  would  have  been  the  case,  i 
the  notice  had  been  more  freely  circulated,  for  th 
people  were  very  long  in  coming.  _ 

London,  Sixth  month  29th— « Last  night 
went  to  see  my  long-known  and  beloved  friend,  t 
G.  Bevan.  He  appears  to  be  rapidly  declining 
his  debility  is  great,  but  his  mind  appears  to  be  i 
very  desirable  state,  and  his  temper  so  pleasan 
that  his  company  is  quite  delightful,  although 
great  sufferer.  The  large  Quarterly  Meeting  ye 
terday  was,  in  the  first  sitting,  extraordinary  I 
me.  For  a  while  I  sat  as  much  a  blank  with  - 
spect  to  any  divine  opening  as  it  was  possible 
be,  but  suddenly  and  powerfully,  I  was  sensible 
the  sacred  impulse  to  speak,  beginning  with,  '  The 
is  a  river  the  streams  whereof  make  glad  the  whc 
city  of  God,'  and  was  led  on  to  describe  the  pun 
and  clearness  of  this  river,  (as  in  the  Kcvelation; 
and  those  who  were  of  the  city  of  God— also  in 
rching  testimony    to   the    earthly-minded 


negligent,  and  to  show  how  the  Almighty  wou 
work  with  respect  to  the  state  that  is  called,  as 
were  first  to  show  forth  his  praise  ;  that  those, 
continuing  to  rebel  and  refuse,  will  be  rejecti 
and  the  stones  of  the  street  raised  up  ;  for  the  Lc 
will  exalt  his  Truth  on  the  earth,  and  be  glonfi< 
The  children  that  were  disposed  to  yield  thereun 
were  visited." 


Nature  and  Fower  of  Comets.— Although  com 
occupy  an  immense  space  in  the  heavens,  surpa 
ing  millions  of  leagues,  yet,  on  account  of  the  i 
senoe  of  atmosphere  in  those  regions  permitt 
fluids  to  be  infinitely  rarefied,  the  matter  of  tbjj, 
bodies  is  reduced  to  the  most  feeble  proportic 
According  to  Laplace,  although  the  dimension! 
the  tails  of  comets  be  myriads  of  miles,  yet  t 
do  not  sensibly  affect  the  light  of  stars  seen  throi 
them.  They  are,  then,  of  an  extreme  rarity,  s 
their  mass  is  probably  inferior  to  that  of  the  sin 
est  mountains  on  the  earth.  They  cannot,  tl 
by  their  contact  with  the  earth,  produce  any  ! 
sible  effect ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
quently  enveloped  the  earth  without  being  ' 
ceived.  It  is  this  which  doubtless  explains 
many  comgts  have  passed  in  proximity  to  cer 
planets,  without  producing  the  least  physical 
fluence.     Delambre  says  that  the  comet  of  ' 
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passed  between  Jupiter  and  his  satellites,  without 
causing  any  sensible  perturbation.  Sir  John  Her 
schel  goes  still  further,  and  says,  in  express  terras, 
that  the  tail  of  a  large  comet,  as  far  as  any  idea 
can  be  formed  of  it,  is  composed  of  a  few  pounds 

A  'i"t'/''!^  ■''°^'  P'''"'"'P*'  °nly  of  a  few  ounces. 
And  M.  Babinet,  well  known  in  both  hemispheres 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  of  the  ao-e,  in 
physical  astronomy,  has  gone  so  far  in  respect  to 
this  subject  as  to  say  that  the  earth,  in  coraincr  into 
collision  with  a  comet,  would  be  no  more  affected 
in  its  stability  than  would  a  railway  train  comin^' 
in  contact  with  a  fly.  ° 


For  "TIio  IVieud." 

lloneslj  and  Clirisfian  Sjmpadiy. 
f'irmness  in  the  maintenance  of  what  we  be- 
leve  to  be  right,  is  no  more  a  Christian  duty  than 
the  desire  and  endeavour  to  have  the  mind  kept 
Dpen  to  conviction,  and  a  willingness  wrought  in 
us  to  see  and  acknowledge  any  error,  either  in  sen- 
timent or  practice,  into  which  we  may  have  been 
led  by  the  unwearied  enemy  of  our  souls.  But 
bow  often  are  we  tempted,  after  having  adopted 
opinion  or  course  of  action,  to  maintain  ou 
wsition,  even  while  we  are  secretly  convinced  of 
;heir  error,  so  strong  is  the  pride  of  the  human 
leart,  and  so  unqualified  is  it,  while  in  any  measure 
mrenewed  by  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Holy 
spirit,  to  breathe  unto  God  the  humble  aspiration 
>f  our  blessed  Redeemer,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine 
)e  done." 

In  bearing  our  testimony  against  wrong  things, 
othing  is  of  more  importance,  both  as  it  respects 
he  advancement  of  the  good  cause,  and  the  secur- 
ty  ot  our  own  peace— than  that  we  should  be  ex- 
rcised  by  a  right  spirit,  in  which  we  can  pray  for 
ur  enemies  and  those  who  are  taken  captive  by 
le  enemy  of  all,  and  led  into  cruel  bondan-e  and 
ppression,  at  his  will.     Oh,  it  is  a  great  attai'nment 

be  qualified  to  sympathize  with  those  who  are 
nder  temptation,  and  exposed  to  the  cruel  attacks 
t  batan,  having  often  to  buffet  with  him,  and 
ianng  at  times  lest  they  should  be  entirely  over- 
ame  and  cast  down,  as  it  were,  below  hope. 

Let  us  therefore  cherish  in  our  hearts  those  feel- 
igs  of  tender  sympathy  into  which  we  are  some- 
mes  led  by  the  visitations  of  Divine  love  to  our 
mis,  raising  in  them  the  desire  that  a/l  mio-ht  be 


appearance  amongst  men  was  in  the  form  of  a 
servant,  teaching  by  example  and  precept  the  self- 
denying  and  cross-bearing  unto  which  we  are  called ; 
tor  It  IS  written  that  self  in  him  was  made  of  no 
reputation,  and  that  he  bore  the  cross,  despisin.. 
the  shame,  condescending  to  eat  with  publicans  and 
sinners  and  to  labour  tor  their  conversion,  even 
though  rebuked  by  the  self-righteous  Jews  who 
esteemed  themselves  more  holy  than  the  nations  or 
people  round  about  them;  and  therefore  declined 
to  deal  or  associate  with  them,  sayincr,  "the 
Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans;" 
amongst  whom  we  read  there  was  one  whose 
sympathy  and  kindness  exceeded  that  of  either 
the  Priest  or  Levite ;  both  of  whom  passed  by 
on  the  other  side,  when  they  beheld  a  man  who 
had  fallen  among  thieves  and  been  robbed  of  his 
possession. 

There  is  instruction  in  this  for  us  all,  and  it  will 
be  profitable  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  our  calliiu'  to 
'bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law 
ot  Chns-t,"  lest,  like  the  rich  man,  who  withhold 
the  hand  of  help  from  the  poor  and  afilicted  fellow 
pilgrim,  who  sat  at  his  gate,  we  come  short  of  the 
Divine  blessing,  having  had  our  consolation  in  this 
world— in  the  selfish  enjoyment  of  those  things  of 
which  we  are  but  stewards,  and  accountable  for  the 
use  of  them  to  the  great  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  whether  they  be  outward  possessions 
or  spiritual  gifts. 

Ad  Enormous  Mass  of  Copper. 
A  late  number  of  the  Lake  Superior  Miner  says 
that  the  cutting  up  of  the  huge  mass  of  copper  at 
the  Minnesota  mine  is  still  going  on.  Eight  masses 
were  taken  off  in  April,  weighing  as  follows  :— 
'^  One  mass,    4,561  lbs. 
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The  forwarding  houses  of  E.  M.  Livermore  and 
Carson  &  Close,  of  this  village,  have  received  since 
the  first  of  December,  1856,  to  the  first  of  May, 
1857,  eight  hundred  and  four  tons  of  copper,  which 
was  sent  from  the  different  mines  of  our  district 
and  IS  now  ready  for  shipment. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  the  above 
stated  amount  was  the  whole  amount  of  copper 
taken  out  of  the  mines  during  the  stated  period, 
but  merely  of  what  has  been  delivered  in  that  time 
at  Ontonagon  for  shipment. 


'And  Isaac  ' 


ide. 


AUTUMN  EVENING, 
snt  out  ill  tUe  fields  to  meditate  at  ( 


One 


l-ought  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
hom  he  hath  sent,  which  is  life  eternal.  Oh  how 
rdial  to  the  suffering  mind,  when  in  close  conflict 
ith  our  cruel  adversary,  is  the  sympathy  and 
•ayers  of  those  who  have  been  alike  tempted ! 
hat  can  be  compared  to  the  quiet  feeling  of 


8,200  lbs. 
"  7,200  " 

"  6,848  " 

"  8,012  " 

30,260  " 

Total  of  Masses, 

13  bbls.  copper  chips 


3,700  " 
6,022  " 
6,058  « 

20,341   '< 
30,260  " 

60,601   « 
7,310  " 


Go  forth  at  morning's  birth, 
When  tlie  gliid  sun,  exulting  in  his  might, 
Comes  from  the  du.skj--cur-tained  tents  of  night 

Shedding  his  gifts  of  beauty  o'er  the  earth  • 
VV  hen  sounds  of  busy  life  are  on  the  air, 
And  man  awakes  to  labour  and  to  care, 
Then  hie  Ihce  forth ;  go  out  amid  thy  kind, 
Thy  dady  tasks  to  do,  thy  harvest  sheaves  to  bind. 

Go  forth  at  noontide  hour. 
Beneath  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
Pursue  the  labour  of  thine  onward  war. 

Nor  murmur  if  thou  mis; 


way. 


id 

ttlement  which  is  experienced  by  the  suffering 
ul,  when  its  deliverance  hath  been  wrought 
rough  the  interces,sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
sense  is  begotten  that  its  works  are  accepted! 
How  precious  and  how  much  to  be  desired  is 
at  state  of  mind  wherein  we  are  enabled  to  feel 
1  unworthiness  and  need  of  Divine  assist- 
d  to  desire  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for 
B  whole  human  family,  the  blessing  of  preserva- 
n  or  restoration  from  evil ;  for  in  this  is  known 
measure  of  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
re  or  take  away,  and  which  passeth  all  under- 
mdini;;  for  it  is  for  the  crying  of  the  poor  and 
hing  of  the  needy,  who  have  no  wisdom  or 
•ength  of  their  own,  that  the  great  Head  of  the 
urch  doth  continue  to  arise  with  healim^  in  his 
ngs,  as  the  restorer  and  comforter  of  hi.s'people. 
Messed,"  therefore,  "are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
eirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Humility  and  charity  are  more  to  be  desired 
m  riches,  or  honour,  or  length  of  days  ;  for  these  April re"turn"aTth" 
i  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who.se  persona'   " 


Total  weighed  off  this  month,         57  911  '< 
or  nearly  29  tons.  ' 

The  copper  chips  include  all  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  great  mass  since  it  was  thrown 
down.  The  total  amount  taken  from  it  in  every 
form,  up  to  May,  is  70  tons  and  592  pounds.  It 
will  probably  require  one  year  more  to  get  the 
great  thing  cut  entirely  up,  and  in  the  meantime 
Its  yield  ot  copper  will  entitle  it  to  rank  as  the 
third  mine  on  the  Lake.  As  yet  the  copper  cut- 
ters have  not  taken  any  pieces  from  the  second 
tier,  but  have  only  removed  in  places  the  edge  of 
the  mass  ;  several  outs  have  been  made  four  and  a 
half  to  five  feet  deep,  and  its  thickness  is  still  in- 
creasing towards  the  centre.  The  first  impressions 
which  we  made  public  in  regard  to  its  high  purity 
have  been  fully  sustained  by  the  cuttings  thus  far. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  is  aimo.:it  pure 
metal. 

The  product  of  the  Minnesota  for  April  was 
370,550  pounds,  or  185  tons  and  550  pounds. 
This  is  the  largest  amount  of  copper  ever  taken 
from  a  mine  on  Lake  Superior,  in  a  single  month. 
and  probably  the  largest  ever  taken  from  one  mine 
in  the  world,  during  a  similar  period.  Consolidated 
European  companies  have,  in  a  few  instances,  taken 
out  as  much  in  several  mines  under  their  c'harce 
but  as  the  monthly  product  of  a  single  mine,  tlie 
A„_:i  „  .  '      M"  -        -  - 


■nri        ,       ,      ,.  "ing  flower: 

Where'er  the  footsteps  of  mankind  are  found 
Thou  mayst  discern  some  spot  of  hallowed  ground, 
V\  licre  duty  blossoms  even  as  the  rose, 
Though  sharp  and   stinging  thorns,  the  beauteous  bn.i 
enclose. 

Go  forth  at  eventide. 
When  sounds  of  toil,  no  more  the  soft  air  fill 
When  e'en  the  hum  of  insect  life  is  still,         ' 

And  the  bird's  song  on  evening  bretze  has  died  ; 
Go  forth  as  did  the  patriarch  of  old, 
And  commune  with  thy  heart's  deep  thoughts  untold, 
i-atUom  thy  spirit's  hidden  depths,  and  learn. 
The  mysteries  of  life,  the  fires  that  iuly  burn. 

Go  forth  at  eventide. 
The  eventide  of  summer,  when  the  trees 
■Vield  their  frail  honours  to  the  passing  breeze, 

And  woodland's  paths  with  autumn  tints  are  dved  ■ 
\\  hen  the  mild  sun's  paling  lustre  shed 
In  gorgeous  draperies  of  golden  clouds. 
Then  wander  forth,  mid  beauty  and  decay 
lone  to  watch  and  pray. 


To  meditate  alone, — a 


Go  forth  at  eventide. 
Commune  with  thine  own  bosom,  and  be  still  - 
Check  the  wild  impulses  of  wayward  will        ' 

And  learn  the  nothingness  of  human  pride- 
Morn  is  the  time  to  act,  noon  to  endure;  ' 

But  oh  I  if  thou  wouldst  keep  thy  spirit'pure. 
Turn  from  the  beatr-u  path  bv  worldings  trod, 
Go  forth  at  eventide,  in  heart,  to  walk  with  God 


_  For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
a  minister  of  our  Society,  while  on  a  religious  visit 
from  this  country  to  England  and  Ireland,  may,  it 
IS  hoped,  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  «  The 
Friend,"  as  an  encouragement  to  the  exercise  of 
christian  charity  towards  those  whose  views  in  all 
respects  do  not  exactly  harmonize  with  our  own  • 
for  diflerence  in  sentiment  not  involving  religious 
principles,  may  exist  between  those  making"  the 
same  profession,  without  disturbing  iheir  friendship 
one  for  the  other,  if  true  charity  is  mutually  main- 
tained ;  by  the  exercise  of  which,  accompanied  with 
patience,  a  harmony  of  view  may  eventually  be 
effected,  to  the  praise  of  Him  who  is  emphatically 

the  healer  of  breaches,  and  the  restorer  of  paths 
to  dwell  in." 

Liverpool,  First  mo.  31st,  1845. 

Dear  Friend,— Thy  very  acceptable  letter  of  the 
6th  of  Twelfth  month  was  duly  received,  and  I 
was  glad  of  such  an  evidence  of  affectionate  and 
christian  remembrance   and   regard.     I  believe  if 


in  thp  hi«f  V      f     •  ■    °"'''^'^'  "  '''"'°"'  parallel  we  live  in  the  spirit  of  what  we  profess,  we   shall 
.n  the  history  of  mining,  as  far  as  we  are  informed.  |  not  only  at  heart  be  richly  imbued  with 'that  chris- 
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tian  grace  that  "  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,"  and 
"  tbinketh  no  evil,''  but  should  be  often  led  to  aspire 
in  bumble  prayer  for  those  of  our  brethren,  who, 
though  separated  as  to  the  outward,  we  still  re- 
member with  cherished  love,  and  rejoice  in  that 
remcmbraDce,  while  we  call  to  mind  the  evidences 
that  have  been  afforded  in  by-gone  days  of  the 
oneness  of  the  hope  of  our  calling,  which,  when  felt 
and  entertained,  leads  the  believers  to  acknow- 
ledge that  "  One  is  our  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all 
we'are  brethren,"  And  we  would  not  confine  our 
prayers  for  Divine  blessing  and  mercy  within  any 
narrow  sphere  ;  but,  while  we  embrace  in  the  arms 
of  love  those  with  whom  we  can  fully  unite,  and 
carry  them  to  the  throne  of  grace,  we  shall  also 
embrace  all  ulw  lave  our  Lord  Jesus  Chria,  vho, 
while  some  of  their  views  may  be  tinged  with  a 
shade  of  difference  from  our  own,  are  nevertheless 
practically  on  the  same  narrow  highway  that  leads 
to  the  city  "  that  hath  foundations,''  whither  we 
all  hope  to  arrive,  through  Him  who  died  that  we 
might  live,  and  by  whose  pardoning  grace— by 
which  he  Ibrgiveth,  all  who  desire  him,  "  ten  thou- 
sand talei.ts,"  and  oftener  too  than  any  of  us  for- 
give a  fellow  servant  a  hundred  pence — we  alone 
can  enter  therein. 


Negro  Energy. — Common  as  it  is  in  this  ocuntry 
to  disparage  the  capacity  and  energy  of  the  coloured 
man,  the  instances  are  numerous  in  which  he  mani- 
fests a  self-denial  and  persevering  industry,  which 
if  exhibited  in  his  whiter  brother  would  be  consider 
ed  highly  meritorious. 

A  late  St.  Louis  paper  says  : 

A  negro  workman,  in  a  factory,  at  St.  Louis, 
has  by  untiring  industry  bought  himself,  wife  and 
five  children,  paying  for  himself  81,400,  and  on  a- 
avtrage  for  wife  and  children  8800  each.  Th 
negro  is  now  supposed  to  be  worth  in  his  own  right 
more  than  §5,000  in  real  estate  in  that  city.  An- 
other negro  entering  the  factory  about  the_  same 
time,  amassed  sulhcient  money  in  his  attention  to 
duty  to  purchase  himself  at  81,500,  his  wife  at 
8500,  and  four  children  at  8400  each,  and  is  now 
worth  86000  in  real  estate.  The  children  of  both 
are  now  receiving  an  excellent  education  at  the 
public  schools  of  St.  Louis. 

Tin  Plates — that  is,  thin  plates  of  iron  dipped 
into  molten  tin,  which  covers  the  iron  completely 
— are  manufactured  in  South  Wales  and  Stafford- 
shire, to  the  extent  now  of  about  900,000  boxes 
annually,  ecjual  to  56,000  tons,  and  valued  at 
£1,500,000.  In  England,  almost  every  article  of 
tin  ware  is  formed  from  these  plates.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  manufacture  are  exported,  prin- 
cipally from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States. 


some  of  the  testimonies  and  practices  which  have 
heretofore  characterized  Friends;  the  fact  is  in- 
controvertible, that  there  is  a  wide  departure  by 
very  many  from  the  simplicity,  the  fervent  religious 
exercise,  and  the  looseness  from  the  things  of  the 
world,  which  shone  conspicuously,  not  only  among 
the  primitive  Friends,  but  among  many  of  the 
generation  that  has  just  left  the  stage  of  action  ; 
nd  that  not  a  few,  in  some  places,  of  those  who 
claim  to  have  succeeded  them  in  the  authority  to 
overn  in  our  meetings,  are  seeking  under  a  plea 
of  more  refinement,  more  light  or  less  bigotry,  to 
induce  Friends  to  give  up  bearing  a  decided  testi- 
mony against  certain  practices  of  the  world,  which 
ave  heretofore  been  looked  upon  as  incompatible 
with  Quakerism,  and  to  go  into  customs  and  man- 
ners, out  of  which  our  godly  forefathers  believed 
themselves  to  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

So,  also,  whatever  may  be  the  views  entertained 
by  any  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  extent  of  the 
difficulties,  in  which  the  different  Yearly  Meetings 
may  find  themselves  involved ;  or  of  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  the  course  pursued  by  any  of 
those  bodies  in  relation  to  these  difBculties ;  the 
fact  that  they  exist  cannot  be  ignored,  nor  can  the 
deleterious  consequences  resulting  therefrom  be 
concealed. 

The  whole  subject  is  one  which  interests  more 
or  less  deeply  every  member  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, and  comes  home  with  peculiar  force  on  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  sincerely  concerned  that 
all  portions  of  it  may  not  be  carried  away  by  the 
turbid  current  that  has  been  set  in  motion  within 
its  limits,  but  that  there  may  be  preserved  those 
who  will  retain  and  cherish  its  original  principles 
and  practices  in  their  purity. 

We  have  had  occasion  at  different  times  to  ex- 
press our  opinions  relative  to  the  causes  producing 
these  sad  effects,  and  the  gradual  development  of 
events  confirm  us  in  the  correctness  of  those  opin- 
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lu  looking  at  the  present  state  of  our  religioi 
Society,  and  marking  the  causes  more  or  less  a 
lively  at  work  to  draw  the  members   off  from 
practical  belief  in  the   doctrines   and   testimonies 
which  are  inseparable  from  true  Quakerism,  and 
also  the  divisions  and  separations  which  have  taken 
place,  and    are   keeping   different  portions   of  the 
Society  aloof  from   each  other,  every  well-wisher 
to  the  cause  of  Truth   among  us  must,  we  think 
feel  his  spirit  clothed  with  sorrow  and  anxiety. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  any  in  relation 
to  the  agency  mpst  effective  in  betraying  the  mem 
hers  indTvidually  iijto'a  conformitjy  with  the  world, 
and  in  hegetling  or  cheyishipg  a  desire  to  discard 


In  the  account  given  of  the  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  "  The  British  Friend,"  it  is  stated  that 
at  the  time  when  the  propriety  of  altering  their 
fourth  query,  so  as  hereafter  not  to  inquire  directly 

3  plainness,  a  Friend  remarked,  in  allusion  " 

the  influence  which  the  worldly  position  of  Friends 

exerted  in  respect  to  our  growth  in  grace,"  that 

In  looking  at  the  past  history  and  present  state 
of  our  religious  Society,  it  seemed  to  him  a  mate 
rial  change  of  position  had  taken  place  in  regard 
to  Friends  generally,  compared  with  that  occupied 
by  our  early  Friends ;  among  whom,  as  was  said 
of  the  primitive  believers;  'Not  many  wise  men 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble 
were  called  ;'  but  of  late  years  there  had  been  not 
a  few,  who  had  amassed,  and  were  in  course  of 
amassing  to  themselves  great  wealth  :  this,  united 
with  the  support  which  many  of  them  gave  to  the 
benevolent  undertakings  of  the  age,  procuring  them 
the  applause  of  the  world,  was  by  no  means  a  fa- 
vourable soil  for  either  the  preservation  or  growth 
of  our  peculiar  religious  profession."  While  we  be- 
lieve that  true  Quakerism  will  pre-*(  rve  a  man  under 
all  circumstances  in  which  it  will  allow  him  to  be 
placed,  and  that  being  rich  need  not  prevent  any 
from  being  brought  under  the  crucilying  power  of 
Truth  and  supporting  the  testimouies  given  to  Friends 
to  maintain,  we  fully  accord  with  the  truths  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  these  remarks.  Such  a  soil  is 
indeed  by  no  means  "  favourable  to  the  preserva- 
tion or  growth  of  our  religious  profession ;"  but  it 
is  the  very  ground  for  receiving  and  producing  the 
fruits  of  that  spurious  Quakerism,  which  of  latter 
years  has  been  introduced  into  the  Society,  and  is 
so  popular  with  many  of  its  members.  Speakiug 
of  the  Quakerism  to  which  we  allude,  Philadelphia 


Yearly  Meeting  says  in  "The  Appeal"  issued  b]' 
it  in  1847:  "Not  being  grounded  on  the  inwarc 
work  of  Christ  upon  the  soul,  this  religion  of  sen 
timent  rather  than  of  experience,  does  not  makr 
obedience  in  the  day  of  small  things  the  essentia' 
condition  of  greater  attainments ;  but  rather  rea 
sons  away  these  little  requisitions  of  duty,  as  thing 
of  small  account ;  and  so  tramples  under  foot  th 
cross  of  Christ,  and  consents  to  an  alliance  withth 
spirit,  and  the  pursuits,  the  maxims,  and  the  man 
ners  of  the  world." 

Many  of  our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  can  call  t 
mind  how  some  of  those  devoted  men  and  wome 
who  stood  in  the  fore  ranks  of  the  Society  in  th: 
country  a  few  years  since,  very  many  of  whoi 
have  been  called  to  their  everlasting  reward — me 
and  women  quick  of  discernment  in  the  fear  of  tb 
Lord,  and  whose  spiritual  faculties  were  kept  brigl 
and  strong  by  reason  of  use, — clearly  pointed  oi 
the  character  of  those  unsound  views;  and  ho 
fervently  they  warned  their  fellow-members  of  tl 
fruits  they  might  expect  to  be  produced  by  thei 
How  sorrowfully  are  we  now  witnessing  the  trut 
of  their  predictions.  This  religion  of  sentimei 
framed  to  avoid  the  offence  of  the  cross,  prepan 
the  mind  to  look  for  greater  freedom  from  restrai; 
and  to  cavil  at  some  of  the  testimonies  of  the  S 
ciety,  which,  in  its  boasted  refinement,  it  affects 
regard  as  "  traditional  prejudices,"  or  "  unfoundc 
peculiarities." 

As  early  as  1717  we  find  the  Yearly  Meetii 
of  Friends  held  in  London  putting  forth  its  co 
cern  in  relation  to  grave-stones  in  the  followi: 
language:  "This  meeting  being  informed  th- 
Friends  in  some  places  have  gone  into  the  va 
custom  of  erecting  monuments  over  the  dead  bodi 
of  Friends,  by  stones,  inscriptions,  &c.,  it  is  thei 
fore  the  advice  of  this  meeting,  that  all  such  mon 
ments  should  be  removed,  as  much  as  may  be 
discretion  and  convenience ;  and  that  none  be 
where  made  or  set  up  near  or  over  the  dead  bodi 
of  Friends  or  others  in  Friends'  burying-places  : 
time  to  come." 

Prior  to  this,  (in  1706,)  the  Yearly  Meeting? 
Friends  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaw;!] 
and  the  Eastern  parts  of  Maryland  had  given  i-| 
rection  "  that  no  monuments,  either  of  wood  ir| 
stone,  be  aifixed  to  graves  in  any  of  our  buriri 
grounds  ;  and  that  if  any  yet  remain  therein,  tW 
these  be  forthwith  removed."  .  i 

In  1854  this  Yearly  Meeting  was  concerned* 
revive  this  testimony,  and  it  put  forth  a  minute  4 
the  subject,  from  which  we  take  the  following  ;- 
"  The  introduction  of  monuments  of  wood  or  st<« 
into  our  grave-yards  has  at  this  time  claimed  (ri 
renewed  attention,  and  agreeably  to  former  recc^j 
mendations,  we  are  again  engaged  to  discour:? 
the  practice,  and  request  meetings  to  carry  ifl, 
effect,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  and  as  farflii 
they  have  control  of  the  burying-grounds,  the  ;^| 
vice  heretofore  given  on  this  subject,  as  contaiiii 
in  the  discipUne.  We  trust  also,  that  all  our  dai 
Friends  will  receive  the  word  of  tender  admij  i 
tion,  and  refrain  from  everything  which  is  control 
to  our  ancient  testimony  on  this  subject." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  grave-stones  had 
admitted  into  the  grave-yards  of  Friends;  thai 
was  then,  as  now,  the   common  custom  of  oti 
denominations   to  erect  them,  from  which  Frie| 
were  not,  at  the  first,  entirely  emancipated, 
as  they  came  to  see  that  this  "vain  custom' 
all  other  vain  customs,  had  its  origin  in  the  y.\ 
of  the  human  heart,  and  tended  to  foster  the- 1 
rupt  propensities  from  which  it  sprung,  the  chi 
was  brought  in  the  authority  of  that  Spirit  promij 
by  its  holy  Head,  which  he  declared  would, 
is  obeyed,  lead  out  of  a//  error,  to  testify  agal 
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it,  and  to  forbid  the  members  giving  way  to  it. 
And  although  there  have  been  members  from  time 
to  time,  regardless  of  the  religious  concern  of  the 
Society,  and  consequently  weak  in  the  faith,  who 
have  plead  to  be  indulged  in  this  "  vain  custom," 
yet  from  the  first  action  of  the  Society  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  present  day,  this  testimony  has  been 
maintained  by  it  everywhere,  until  within  the  last 
few  years ;  when  it  has  come  to  be  considered  by 
many,  as  too  small  for  the  enlightenment  and  reli- 
gious enlargement  of  the  present  day,  and  has 
therefore,  in  some  places,  been  given  up.  What 
has  produced  this  change  ?  Has  the  custom  which 
was  "vain"  in  1717,  lost  that  character  in  1857, 
or  has  the  world  ceased  to  take  pride  in  erecting 
monuments  over  the  dead,  so  that  there  is  no  longer 
1  a  necessity  for  the  church  to  bear  a  testimony 
against  it,  and  it  may  sattjly  allow  its  members  to 
■  be  conformed  to  the  world  in  this  respect 't  On 
'  the  contrary,  do  we  not  know  there  never  was  a 
time  when  pride  and  vanity  were  more  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  monuments  over  the  dead  th 
the  present ;  when  the  people  of  the  world  seem 
more  anxious  by  their  highly  adorned  cemeteries 
and  gorgeous  tombs  to  rob  death  of  its  solemn 
lessons  to  the  living ;  or  when  the  temptation  was 
;  stronger  to  betray  Friends  into  the  same  spirit  and 
I  practice  ?  Where,  then,  has  the  change  taken 
I  place?  Has  the  way  to  the  Kingdom  become 
broader  than  when  our  forefathers  walked  in  it  ? 
or  have  the  men  of  the  present  generation  in  our 
Society  had  their  spiritual  vision  so  much  more 
cleared  and  extended  by  reason  of  greater  dedica- 
tion and  self-denial,  than  was  experienced  by  pri- 
mitive Friends,  that  they  are  enabled  to  see  that 
the  testimony  borne  by  the  latter  against  the 
vain  custom"  of  grave-stones  was  an  error,  and 
may  now  be  rightly  laid  aside  ? 

Friends  have  always  looked  upon  marriage  as  a 
Divine  ordinance,  a  religious  covenant,  involving 
consequences  of  the  most  serious  character,  affect- 
ing not  only  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  par- 


ties in  this  world,  but  of 


no  small  consequence  re 


specting  their  preparation  for  the  world'  which  is 
to  come.  There  are  therefore  few  subjects  upon 
which  the  Society  has  been  brought  under  more 
religious  concern  than  the  right  ordering  of  this, 
or  has  issued  more  clear  and  cogent  advice  to  guard 
against  its  being  inconsiderately  or  improperly  en- 
tered into,  from  motives  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
ject for  which  in  the  wisdom  of  God  it  was  insti- 
tuted, or  with  persons  likely  to  defeat  that  object. 

A  consistent  testimony  has  always  been  borne 
against  those  in  membership  with  our  religious  So- 
ciety marrying  those  who  are  not ;  the  discipline 
enjoining  that  such  offenders  should  be  dealt  with, 
and  if  not  brought  to  a  just  sense  of  their  trans- 
gression and  a  willingness  to  make  suitable  ac- 
knowledgment thereof,  that  they  be  disowned. 

From  the  many  advices  issued  by  London  Year- 
ly Meeting  on  this  important  subject,  we  extract 
the  following  : — "  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  an  un- 
due liberty  in  contracting  marriages  with  such  as 
are  not  of  our  Society,  it  is  advised  that  all  parents 
and  guardians  of  children  do  take  especial  care, 
is  much  as  in  them  lies,  to  prevent  their  children 
running  into  such  marriages,  and  that  the 
Friends  of  each  particular  meeting,  as  also  of  the 
Monthly  meeting  to  which  such  persons  belong,  do, 
'n  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Truth,  use  their  en- 
ieavours  to  put  a  stop  to  the  said  evil,  by  admon- 
shiug  such  as  may  attempt  to  marry  as  aforesaid  ; 
but  if  they  refuse  to  take  counsel  or  go  on  to  marry 
IS  aforesaid,  that  then  such  persons  be  dealt  with, 
according  to  the  good  order  of  Truth,  and  judg- 
ment fixed  upon  all  who  take  such  an  undue  lib- 
erty." 


The  views  of  the  Society  in  relation  to  the  ef- 
fects of  such  marriages,  are  to  be  gathered  from 
the  following,  taken  from  the  same  : — "  Seeing  also 
that  disorder  in  families  is  thereby  occasi'^ned, 
generally  rendering  a  married  state  (which,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  and  within  the  limits  of  Truth, 
is  helpful  towards  a  religious  growth)  a  state  of 
confusion  and  perplexity,  and  laying  waste  that 
united  religious  care,  which  ought  to  accompany 
the  minds  of  parents  for  the  education  of  their  off- 
spring in  the  principles  of  true  religion.  Under 
the  sorrowful  consideration  of  these  and  other  ui5- 
happy  eff^ects  of  such  undue  proceedings,  and  the 
great  difliculty  of  reclaiming  such  offenders,  when 
thus  united  to  persons  of  different  religious  princi- 
ples ;  wo  earnestly  advise  all  parents  and  others 
who  have  youth  committed  to  their  care,  to  be  very 
watchful  against  their  forming  such  connexions, 
and  when  they,  or  overseers,  or  elders  perceive  any 
in  danger  thereof,  that  they  timely  advise  and 
deal  with  them,  to  prevent  their  being  thus  en- 
tangled." 

"For  want  of  due  watchfulness  and  obedience 
to  the  convictions  of  Divine  grace  in  their 
sciences,  many  amongst  us,  as  well  as  others,  have 
wounded  their  own  souls,  distressed  their  friends, 
injured  their  fomilies,  and  done  great  disservice  to 
the  church  by  these  unequal  connexions,  which 
have  proved  an  inlet  to  much  degeneracy,  and 
mournfully  afibcted  the  minds  of  those  who  labour 
under  a  living  concern  for  the  good  of  all,  and  the 
prosperity  of  truth  upon  earth." 

The  discipline  of  the  other  Yearly  Meetings 
shows  that  those  views  have  been  entertained  uni- 
formly by  them  all,  and  that  everywhere.  Friends 
have  felt  the  duty  laid  upon  them,  to  warn  and  to 
guard  the  members  against  the  many  evils  attend- 
-g  marriages  with  those  not  belonging  to  our 
religious  Society,  and  to  protect  the  Society  from 
the  responsibility  of  such  marriages  and  the  weak- 
ness they  would  introduce  into  it  if  connived  at. 
On  this  latter  point  London  Yearly  Meeting  says, 
"  And  as  we  have  great  cause  to  believe  that  re- 
missness in  dealing,  and  weakness  in  some  Monthly 
Meetings  in  accepting  superficial  and  insincere 
acknowledgments,  have  had  a  great  tendency  to 
promote  such  marriages;  we  earnestly  advise  that 
Monthly  Meetings  be  very  careful  not  to  accept 
acknowledgments  without  full  satisfaction  of  the 
sincere  repentance  of  such  transgressors,  manifested 
by  a  conduct  circumspect  and  consistent  with  our 
religious  profession." 

Such  having  been  the  religious  concern  upon  this 
subject  of  all  upright,  consistent  Friends  every- 
where, from  the  rise  of  the  Society  down  to  the 
present  day;  such  being  the  evil  consequences 
which,  in  the  light  of  Truth,  they  have  seen  inse- 
parable from  mixed  marriages ;  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  exceeding  interest  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
that  have  led  so  many  at  the  present  time  to  avow 
a  disbelief  or  disregard  of  the  correctness  or  value 
of  this  important  part  of  the  discipline,  and  to  urge 
its  abrogation,  with  so  much  pertinacity  as  to  induce 
some  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  to  act  in  accordance 
therewith.  One  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this 
tontiuent,  which  in  common  with  the  others,  had 
recorded  its  sense  of  "  the  injurious  effects"  of  these 
mixed  marriages,  and  its  testimony  against  them, 
seven  years  ago,  let  that  testimony  fall  to  the 
ground,  by  annulling  that  part  of  its  discipline 
which  enjoined  the  disownment  of  those  who  mar- 
ried persons  not  in  membership,  unless  brought  to 
a  due  sense  of  their  error  and  making  a  satisfactory 
acknowledgment  thereof;  and  substituting  the  fol- 
lowiufr:— "He  (or  she)  shall  be  disowned,  unless 
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of  attending  meetings,  and  gives  evidence  of  attach- 
ment to  our  religious  principles."  And  in  order 
to  render  the  return  into  the  Society  of  those  who 
had  already  been  di.«owned  for  marrying  out  as 
easy  as  possible,  the  discipline  was  fiirther ""altered 
so  as  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  error  therein 
unnecessary.  Here  then  a  member  may  be  married 
0  one  not  in  membership  or  profession  with  Friends 
by  the  assistance  of  a  priest,  thus  setting  at  naught 
two  most  important  testimonies  of  the  Society,  and 
It  is  left  almost  entirely  optional  with  him  to  remain 
in  membership  or  not.  The  hands  of  tho.se  mem- 
bers of  his  meeting,  who  cannot  conscientiously  give 
up  those  testimonies  are  tied.  For  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  "  express  a  desire  to  be  retained  in  mem- 
bership, and  to  "  attend  our  meetings"  for  a  time  • 
and  It  a  Yearly  Meeting  admits  that  the  violation 
of  these  testimonies  is  compatible  with  "attachment 
to  our  principles,"  it  will  be  difficult  for  subordinate 
meetings  to  find  evidence  conclusive,  that  that 
attachment  has  ceased  in  their  members  who  have 
thus  acted,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  be  disowned 

Our  readers  will  have  noticed  that  in  the  account 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  recently  held  in  London,  a 
proposition  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  which  had 
been  received  from  one  of  the  Quarterly  Meetines 
last  year,  was  referred  to  the  large  Committee,  for 
consideration,  and  which  after  long  discussion  in 
that  Committee,  was  recommended  to  the  favour- 
aUe  consideration  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  next  year 
ihe  purport  of  the  proposition  is  said,  in  the 
"British  Friend,"  to  be  two-fold,  viz  :  "to  obtain 
flflTT"  ^°''/^_f  .^o'^™°ization  of  marriages  after 
jjj  ^^^  meetings,  in  ca.ses 


the  manner  of  Friends, 


upon  being  visited  by  a  committee,  he  expresses  a 
desire  to  be  retained  in  membership,  is  in  the  habit 


where  only  me  of  the  contracting  parties  is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Society;  as  also  marriages  in  cases 
where  neither  oUhe  contracting  parties  is  in  mem- 
bership, provided  such,  in  both  instances  make 
projession  with  the  Society;  and  on  whom  the 
being  so  married  is  not  to  confer  any  right  of 
membership." 

It  appears  that  this  subject  was  elaborately  ar "tied 
on  both  sides,  and  the  advocates  of  the  measure  are 
stated  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  progress  their 
cause  had  made  in  the  past  year,  as  manifested  by  the 
favourable  recommendation  of  the  large  Committee 
The  result  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  doubt  espe- 
cially as  It  appears  that  some  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings  have  already  declined  to  carry  the  disci- 
pline as  it  now  stands,  into  effect,  by  disowning  their 
members  who  violate  it;  and  the  editor  of  the 
"  British  Friend"  states  that  in  the  large  Committee 
"  the  conviction  was  expressed,  that  the  discussion 
which  the  subject  has  now  undergone,  will  have  a 
very  material  tendency  to  make  disowmnents  for 
marriage  in  a  manner  contrary  to  our  rides  less 
frequent  than  they  have  been,  especially  when 
without  priestly  intervention,  and  consequently 
there  will  not  be  that  undesirable  discrepancy  in 
the  action  of  Monthly  Jleetings,  which  a  gradually 
increasing  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  question 
among  them  has  recently  produced,"  This  disre- 
regard  of  the  discipline  in  relation  to  these  mixed 
marriages,  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  Monthly 
Meetings,  was  so  far  sanctioned  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  that  in  giving  the  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings It  is  said,  "  It  IS  to  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind 
that  neither  on  the  part  of  the  large  committee  nor 
on  that  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  when  subsequently, 
the  report  of  the  said  committee  was  presented, 
icas  any  opinion  tacpressed  in  regard  to  the  disci- 
plinary proceedings  of  Monthly  Meetings  in  cases  of 
marriage  celebrated  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
lies  of  the  Society."  Of  course  those  meetings 
hich  declined  to  carry  out  the  discipline  as  it 
now  stands,  will  feel  themselves  justified  in  the 
d  they  have  taken. 
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We  have  not  a  doubt  that  when  this   important  such  respect,  particularly  first  cousins,  being  re- 
\\  e  nave  noi  a    o        ^    .      ,    .  .       ,    K   ,         deemed  out  of  those  kindreds,  tribes  and  earthly 


part  of  the  discipline  of  the  Society  shall  have 
been  fully  abrogated  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  attempted  limitation  to  those  '  m 
profession''  with  Friends  will  prove  a  delusion. 
The  term  "in  profession"  will  almost  necessarily 
be  interpreted  and  applied  according  to  the  will  of 
the  parties  who  are  about  to  be  married.  It  must 
prove  like  a  similar  provision  in  this  country  in 
relation  to  the 


lots  (for  the  upholding  of  which  marriages  withi 
the  kindred  were  once  dispensed  with)  and  brought 
to  that  spiritual  dispensation,  which  gives  domi- 
nion over  the  affections,  and  leads  to  those  marriages 
which  are  more  natural  and  are  of  better  report. 
And  though    some,  through  weakness   have  been 

,  „..,„... .„„„..^   _  drawn  into  such  marriages  (which  being  done  must 

rel-Uion  to  me  u»e  of  our  burial-grounds,  limiting  |  not  be  broken)  yet  let  not  their  practice  be  a  pre- 
U  to  Friends  and  those  professing  with  tliem.  How  credent  or  example  to  any  others  among  us  for  the 
strictlv  this  rule  may  have  been  observed  when  tmie  to  come."  ^    ^  • 

S  ilied,  we  cannot  say,  but  we  know  its  prac-       To  allow  of  marriages  between  first  cousins  we 


be,  in  a  comparatively  short  think  would  be  a  great  let-down  to  our  religious 
time  to  refuse  none,  or  nearly  none,  whose  relatives  Society,  and  it  is  a  sad  reflection  that  already  some 
or  friends  applied  to  have  them  laid  in  our  grounds,  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  m  England  sanction  such 


So  that  the  remark  has  been  common  "  how  many, 
according  to  the  representations  of  their  friends, 
after  theTr  death,  professed  to  be  Quakers,  whom 
no  one  would  have  supposed  while  they  were  living, 
cared  anjiihing  about  them,  or  their  religious  prin- 
ciples." And  so  it  will  prove  in  regard  to  members 
marrying  with  those  professing  with  Friends.  One 
doubtfuf  case  will  make  way  for  another;  the 
parties  will  claim  to  decide  the  point  for  themselves, 
and  the  increased  weakness  which  must  ensue  in 
consequence  of  giving  up  a  testimony  that_  the 
SoL'iety  has  borne  from  its  rise  to  the  present  time, 
and  deemed  so  important,  will  disable  meetings 
from  putting  any  availing  check  on  the  demands 
of  their  members.  What  then  is  to  protect  the 
Society  from  the  evils  resulting  from  mixed  mar- 
riages, which  it  has  heretofore  so  clearly  seen,  so 
anxiously  guarded  its  members  from,  and  so  fer- 
vently testified  against?  If,  after  knowing  the 
truth  we  voluntarily  depart  from  it,  and  determine 
no  lono-er  to  maintain  a  rule  established  in  divine 
wisdouTfor  the  health  and  protection  of  the  Society, 
what  can  we  expect  but  that  the  Lord  will  permit 
the  hedwe  wherewith  he  has  enclosed  us,  to  be 
entirely 'broken  down,  and  the  Society  to  lose  its 
distinctive  character,  and  be  mingled  with  the 
world. 


Another  proposed  change,  which  however  lightly 
it  may  be  spoken  of,  we  think  of  serious  moment, 
is  contained  in  the  proposition  to  London  Yearly 
Meetiii"  from  another  of  its  Quarterly  Meetings  to 
rescind°the  rule  which  prohibits  the  marriage  of  first 
cousins.  It  is  argued  that  that  rule  had  its  origin 
from  a  mistaken  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  early 
Friends  relative  to  the  law  of  England  on  the  sub- 
ject; that  it  has  no  Scripture  foundation,  and  is  an 
infringement  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  members. 
Mauy°appear  to  have  been  prepared  to  give  the 
rule  up,  but  as  many  others  were  not  so  prepared, 
it  was  'concluded  to  adopt  a  middle  course,  by 
deferring  the  subject  for  further  consideration  next 
year. 

Our  early  Friends  in  enacting  discipline  for  the 
church,  went  upon  no  such  flimsy  ground  as  here 
supposed.  As  to  "  infringement  of  civil  rights" 
the  same  might  be  said  of  our  testimonies  against 
war,  oaths,  &c.  The  following,  taken  from  the 
Extracts  from  the  Minutes  and  Advices  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  shows  the  religious  concern  from 
which  this  testimony  against  the  marriage  of  first 
cousins  had  its  origin.  It  was  given  forth  as  early 
as  1675.  "  It  is  our  living  sense  and  judgment  in 
the  truth  of  God,  that  not  only  those  marriages  of 
near  kindred,  expressly  forbidden  under  the  law, 
oui'ht  not  to  be  practised  under  the  gospel,  but  that 
inasmuch  as  any  marriage  of  near  kindred  in  the 
times  of  the  law,  was  in  condescension,  and  upon 
such  extaordinary  occasions  as  upholding  their 
tribes,  and  that  the  nearer  their  marriages  were 
the  more  unholy  they  were  accounted ;  we  in  our 
day  ought  not  to  approach  our  near  kindred  in  any 


marriages  by  declining  to  bear  testimony  against 
them. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "plainness"  applied  to 
apparel  as  used  by  Friends  is  well  understood. 
The  Society  never  adopted  a  rule  as  to  either  cut 
or  colour,  but  the  early  members  having  left  off  all 
superfluities  and  ornaments,  and  rejected  bright 
md  showy  colours,  adapted  their  garb  to  comfort 
and  Christian  simplicity,  and  with  no  great  altera- 
tion it  has  been  adhered  to  by  all  consistent  Friends 
from  their  day  to  the  present.  Being  restrained 
from  following  the  changeable  fashions,  their  simple 
dress  necessarily  became  peculiar,  and  has  been 
looked  upon  by  the  world  as  a  badge  of  member- 
ship in  the  Society,  which  the  unthinking  and  the 
irreligious  have  despised  and  ridiculed.  We  do 
not  design  to  enter  here  into  any  argument  respect- 
ing the  propriety  or  necessity  of  this  plain  apparel ; 
we  apprehend  few  if  any  of  our  readers  would  think 
it  needful.  We  know  there  is  no  religion  in  any 
peculiar  form  of  dre.ss,  but  we  also  know  that  true 
religion,  that  is,  obedience  to  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  may,  and  often  does  consist  in  putting  on,  and 
in  wearing  the  plaiu  dress  of  a  Friend.  Thousands 
since  the  rise  of  our  Society  have  felt  they  could 
have  no  peace  of  mind,  no  acceptance  in  the  divine 
sight  until  they  laid  off  the  dress  commonly  worn 
by  the  world — however  much  they  might  have 
stripped  it  of  ornaments — and  arrayed  themselves 
in  the  despised  garb  of  Friends;  thousands  who 
have  wanted  to  gratify  their  carnal  inclinations  by 
putting  off  this  garb,  have  felt  themselves  restrained 
by  the  secret  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
doing  so,  and  many,  very  many,  who  had  refused 
to  take  up  the  cross  in  this  respect  while  mingling 
in  the  active  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  world, 
have  in  the  honest  hours  of  approaching  death 
bitterly  bemoaned  their  weak  and  sinful  refusal  to 
give  up  to  the  requisitions  of  duty  by  conforming 
in  dress  to  the  habiliments  of  a  Friend,  and  in  the 
earnestness  of  a  repentant  spirit,  entreated  their 
associates  to  be  warned  in  time,  by  their  remorse, 
from  pursuing  the  same  course. 

But  in  order  to  induce  the  Society  to  forego  the 
observance  of  its  plain  attire,  it  is  urged  that 
Christian  simplicity  is  not  peculiarity;  that  a 
Friend  who  wears  a  plain  coat  may  be  very  irre- 


ligious, while  very  good  men  are  often  not  dressed 
like  Friends,  and  therefore  that  members  of  our 
religious  Society  who  do  not  dress  in  the  manner 
which  the  Society  has  heretofore  considered  to  be 
plain,  may  be  cjuite  as  good  as  those  who  do,  and 
as  well  qualified  to  hold  any  station,  and  exercise 
gifts  in  it  as  any  others. 

In  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  185G,  one  sit- 
ting appears  to  have  been  nearly  altogether  oc- 
cupied in  discussing  the  soundness  of  the  views 
upon  plainness  heretofore  held  by  the  Society, 
and  in  advocating  by  many  the  propriety  of 
"  leaving  our  youth,  and  such  as  do  not  feel 
themselves    called    on    to    assume    the   peculiar 


garb  of  the  Society,  at  liberty  to  dress  according 
to  the  dictates  of  Christian  simplicity,  instead  of 
looking  down  upon  them  [such  as  do  not  dress  like 
Friends]  as  unfit  for  service  in  the  church,  because 
of  their  thus  differing  from  others.  In  1857  the 
same  subject  was  again  brought  forward  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting  as  one  which  affected  the  interests 
of  the  Society ,°and  which  ought  to  claim  its  con- 
sideration, one  of  the  speakers  asserting  tliere 
were  many  who  sympathized  "  with  that  large 
ancL  growing  portion  of  our  young  people,  who, 
with  the  increased  light  of  the  presetvt  day  felt  the 
requirements  of  our  discipline  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  Christian  liberty ;  because  of  what 
appeared  to  them,  the  erroneous  acceptation  of  the 
words  of  the  query  referred  to,  whereby  plainness 
or  simplicity  of  apparel  was  mistaken  for  pecu- 
liarity." 

In  regard  to  this  much  complained  of  "  pecu- 
larity,"  it  may  bo  remarked  that  any  who  may 
strive  to  carry  out  in  dress  the  apostolic  advice, 
not  to  be  conformed  to  this  world,  cannot  faii 
sooner  or  later  to  be  considered  peculiar.  Foi 
should  London  Yearly  Meeting  or  any  other 
Yearly  Meeting  finally  conclude  to  give  up  thit 
testimony  to  plainness,  as  it  is  now  understood,  and, 
the  members  dress  themselves  in  accordance  witl 
the  present  prevailing  mode ;  in  a  few  years,  sue! 
are  the  constant  changes  of  fashion,  this  same  plet 
of  peculiarity  would  apply,  and  the  only  way  tc 
escape  it  would  be  to  follow  the  multitude  in  th( 
changes  of  the  day. 

But  where  are  these  innovations  to  stop?  Thv 
same  kind  of  sophistry  which  is  brought  forwan' 
to  urge  on,  and  to  defend  what  has  already  beei 
done,  may  be  used  to  lay  waste  still  more  of  tb 
testimonies  for  which  our  forefathers  thought  vi< 
sacrifice  of  property,  liberty  and  even  life  itsel 
too  dear  to  be  made. 

Words  are  but  sounds,  which  owe  all  their  valu 
to  the  ideas  which  they  represent ;  and  it  is  open! 
argued  that  consequently  where  words,  which  hav 
been  long  in  use,  cease  to  represent  the  ideas  fc 
which  they  were  originally  the  sign,  the  objectior 
which  may  have  once  attached  to  those  words,  ai 
no  longer  tenable ;  and  hence  that  Friends  cann< 
in  our  day  justly  object  to  using  the  names  con 
monly  given  to  the  days  of  the  week,  and  th 
months  of  the  year ;  nor  yet  hold  it  of  any  impo: 
tance  to  refrain  from  using  you  instead  of  thou  an 
thee,  and  mister  and  mistress,  inasmuch  as  all  thes 
words  have  ceased  to  convey  the  meaning  they  on( 
had.  And  this  kind  of  arguing  is  expected  to  hav 
and  does  have  weight  to  induce  Friends  to  give  « 
one  thing  after  another  of  those  dearly  bought  "  pl| 
culiarities,"  which  the  devoted,  spiritually-mind* 
men  and  women  of  generations  gone  by,  found  la 
upon  them  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  be  u 
fiinchingly  maintained. 

In  a  Report  sent  up  to  London  Yearly  Meetil 
in  1856,  from  one  of  its  Quarterly  Meetings,  i 
find  among  other  serious  changes  alluded  to  as  & 
sirable  to  many  of  its  members,  the  following 
relation  to  the  frequency  of  "silent  meetings:"- 
"  That  such  a  state  of  things  is  undesirable  a 
indicative  of  a  want  of  life  in  the  body  will 
readily  allowed,  and  we  have  found  that  c'j 
Friends,  especially  in  some  of  our  smaller  me  • 
ings,  feel  it  to  be  a  source  of  discouragement - 
and  this  without  abandoning  their  attachment) 
our  simple  mode  of  worship,  or  undervaluing  (' 
exercise  of  waiting  in  silence  before  the  Lord.  ), 
deeply  has  the  want  of  ministry  been  felt,  that 'I 
many  instances  it  has  been  suggested  that  'A 
reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  in  our  iru-^ 
ings  would  he  'preferahle  to  the  present  etxt'*. 
absence  of  vocal  communications,  and  though  s  - 
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jMe  of  the  objections  which  exist  to  the  adoption 
)f  t-iuh  a  course,  and  believing  also  that  it  would 
ail  to  produce  the  benefils  anticipated  from  it,  tee 
\:annot  Lut  syvijialhize  uiih  mir  hrithrm  and 
iisUrs,  and  cttter  largdy  into  feelings  S'pringiiig 
w  naturally  Jrom  the  circumstances  ue  have  de- 
xrribed." 

Now  we  by  no  means  think  that  London  Yearly 
Meeting  is  prepared  to  adopt  or  sanction  all  the 
ihanges  proposed  ;  to  let  go  the  testimony  of  the 
Society  to  plainness  of  apparel  and  of  speech,  or 
10  give  up  the  testimony  to  silent  worship.  We 
bave  reason  to  believe  there  are  many  worthy 
Friends  there,  to  whom  all  our  testimonies  ar«  pre- 
vious, who  mourn  over  these  innovations,  and  who  we 
irust,  will  yet  successfully  resist  them.  But  coming 
ivents  cast  their  shadows  before.  The  innovations 
are  according  to  the  avowed  views  and  wishes  of 
mother  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  mem- 
bers, whose  influence  is  making  itself  more  and 
more  apparent ;  and  until  a  consistent  testimony  is 
porne  against  the  principles  of  modified  Quakerism 
iffhicli  have  been  promulgated  by  some  who  were  in 
Qiemlership  with  that  meeting,  we  see  not  how 
hcse  changes,  which  are  the  legitimate  fruit  of  those 
rinciples,  are  to  be  prevented  from  being  brought 
orfh,  if  not  perfected  amongst  them.  We  believe 
hat  ten  years  ago  London  Yearly  Meeting,  if 
-■ailed  on  so  to  do,  would  have  declared  its  unwil- 
ingncss  to  let  fall  the  testimony  of  the  Society 
gainst  grave-stones,  and  that  against  mixed  mar 
iage.«,  but  we  see  it  has  now  given  up  the  one,  and 
o  act  consistently  with  the  steps  already  taken,  it 

ust  sacrifice  the  other. 

Does  it  not  become  Friends  everywhere  to  ask 
hemselves  how  is  it  that  these  innovations  have 
been  attempted  and  carried  out  in  some  of  the 
jSf early  Meetings  ;  that  others  are  begun,  and  ap- 
pear likely  to  be  consummated,  and  how  a  success- 
ful stand  is  to  be  made  against  them  ? 

We  hear  it  said  occasionally  by  some  who  mourn 
tiver  this  state  of  things,  that  the  life  of  spiritual 
religion  has  always  fluctuated  in  the  Society; 
.-ometinics  being  very  low,  and  again  revived  and 
,nore  in  dominion,  and  that  although  the  present  is 
J.  day  of  peculiar  depression,  wherein  the  Spirit  of 
he  world  has  obtained  an  unusual  ascendancy  in 
ihe  minds  of  very  many  of  the  members,  yet  we 
way  justly  hope  that  ere  long  there  will  be  a  change 
j'or  the  better,  as  there  has  been  in  former  days. 
It  is  true  there  have  been  these  changes,  and  that 
,u  former  days,  when  things  have  been  brought 
■  ery  low  in  the  Church,  by  large  numbers  of  the 
lUcmbers  going  into  the  ways  and  customs  of  the 
rvorld,  despising  and  setting  at  naught  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  Society,  it  has  pleased  our  adorable 
Shepherd,  again  and  again  to  visit  this  people,  in 
I  powerful  manner  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  raise 
ip  worthy  instruments,  who,  in  his  power  and  wis- 
lom,  were  enabled  to  labour  availingly  for  the 
•estoration  of  order  and  sound  discipline,  and  to 
jring  Friends  more  unitedly  into  the  support  of 
he  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Society.  But 
.he  present  state  of  things  is  unprecedented.  For, 
ow  as  may  have  been  the  state  of  the  Society  at 
some  former  periods  in  its  history,  and  sorrowfully 
IS  the  members  may  have  departed  from  the  law 
jnd  the  testimony  as  individuals ;  yet  we  have  no 
jnowlcdge  of  any  of  its  Yearly  Meetings,  having, 
it  any  previous  time,  deliberately  discussed  the 
lalue  and  obligation  of  any  of  its  testimonies,  with 
1  view  to  laying  them  down,  much  less  having  de- 
:ided  to  give  any  of  them  up. 

From  what,  then,  arises  the  weakness  and  de- 
parture which  distinguish  the  present  day  ?  Are 
they  not  justly  attributable  to  the  changes  effected 
ay  the  unsound  opinions  which  have  been  incul- 


cated and  widely  di: 
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mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  and  to  the  fact,  that  several  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  have  declined  to  bear  a  faith- 
ful testimony  against  those  opinions,  while  those 
that  have,  have  been  treated  as  troublers  of  the 
church  ?     Such  is  our  conviction. 

It  has  been  declared  from  what  has  been  consi- 
dered by  many  as  high  authority,  that  the  Quaker- 
ism of  Barclay,  Penn,  and  Penington  has  its  de- 
fects, as  well  as  its  excellences— that  our  primitive 
Friends,  good  and  devoted  men  as  they  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  been,  were  in  error  in  re- 
gard to  their  interpretation  of  many  portions  of 
Scripture,  and  that  thereby  errors  in  important 
points  of  doctrine  had  been  suflered  to  pass  with 
little  notice  ;  which  errors  we  were  called  to  rec- 
tily.  A  member,  in  the  station  of  minister,  pub- 
lished an  attack  on  Barclay's  Apology,  and  put 
forth  a  work,  controverting  several  ot  the  most 
essential  doctrines  held  by,  and  distinguishing  our 
religious_  Society  ;  and  though  subsequently  he  re- 
signed his  right,  yet  we  believe  no  testimony  of  dis- 
ownment  has  gone  iorth  against  him,  nor  has  he 
been  declared  by  any  portion  of  the  Society  in  his 
own  land,  to  have  departed  from  the  Truth.  These 
facts  being  generally  known,  it  is  not  matter  of 
surprise,  that  the  lesson  taught  by  them  has  been 
learned  by  many,  who  are  acting  under  the  belief, 
not  only  that  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the 
Society  really  do  admit  of  modification  and  im- 
provement, but  that  a  large  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers are  prepared  for  the  change.  This  latter  opi- 
nion, they  may  well  think,  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  in  many  places,  the  efi"orts  to  point 
out  and  withstand  the  attempted  changes  in  doc- 
trine, and  to  warn  against  the  sad  consequences  they 
necessarily  produce,  are  attributed  to  prejudice  or 
other  evil  motives ;  while  in  one  meeting  the  con- 
scientious opposition  to  these  unsound  sentiments  on 
the  part  of  an  aged  minister,  led  to  his  disownment, 
and  gave  rise  to  many  of  the  difficulties  that  are 
now  interrupting  the  intercourse  between  different 
Yearly  Meetings.  The  author  of  many  of  the 
works  containing  those  unsound  views,  is  ofiicially 
recognized  as  one  of  "  the  writers  of  the  Society 
who  have  set  forth  and  defended  its  principles,"* 
while  the  testimony  put  forth  by  Yearly  Meetings 
against  those  views,  is  characterized  as  "  critical 
controversial  discussion,"  "injurious  to  the 
harmony  of  our  religious  Society,  and  productive 
of  no  real  good  to  those  who  have  been  exercised 
therein." 


as  dry  and  withered  branches,  be  gathered  by  the 
men  of  other  denominations. 

We  believe  there  are  many  clothed  with  this 
fear  throughout  the  Society,  broken  and  divided  as 
it  is — who  are  earnestly  desirous  that  it  may  please 
the  Lord,  in  mercy,  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  for 
its  deliverance  from  the  many  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers pressing  it  on  every  hand,  and  which  seem 
threatening  to  lay  it  waste.  These,  wherever  or 
however  situated,  have  a  deep  interest  in  each 
other's  welfare  and  preservation,  and  are  bound 
to  cherish  feelings  of  sympathy  for  each  other  in 
the  trials  they  have  to  endure.  In  view  of  the 
weakness  and  defection  that  abound,  they  are  espe- 
cially called  to  lay  aside  all  estrangement  and 
party  feeling,  and  to  seek  to  draw  near  in  spirit, 
to  put  up  their  united  petitions  for  divine  help  and 
counsel,  and  to  labour  harmoniously  for  restorinf 
the  Society  to  first  principles  and  first  practices. 

It  may  be,  that  some  of  these  do  not  see  with 
us,  as  to  the  causes  that  have  been  most  active  in 
betraying  the  Society  into  its  present  condition ; 
nevertheless,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  our  ob- 
servations, whatever  the  views  they  may  entertain 
on  that  point,  the  innovations  that  have  been  made, 
and  those  which  are  threatened,  must  be  apparent 
to  them  and  to  all,  and  the  sad  consequences 
which  have  already  resulted,  and  must  increasingly 
result,  unless  arrested,  come  home  to  the  feeling^of 
every  true  lover  of  our  religious  Society. 

Ihe  division  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting 
into  two  bodies,  arising  from  the  oppressive  mea- 
sures pursued  towards  many  of  those  members  of 
that  Yearly  Meeting  who  felt  themselves  bound  to 
maintain  an  open  testimony  against  the  spread  of 
unsound  doctrines,  as  is  well  known,  has  bd  to 
similar  divisions,  within  the  limits  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings.  _  However  any  who  feel  a  like  obligation 
to  bear  a  similar  testimony,  may  differ  as  regards 
the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Friends 
who  have  thus  withdrawn  from  the  meetings  they 
formerly  attended,  they  should  nevertheless  yield 
to  them,  as  fellow-members  desirous  to  maintaiu 
the  truth  against  error,  that  brotherly  regard  and 
sympathy  which  is  called  for  by  the  trials  under 
which  both  are  suffering  in  common.  This  sym- 
pathy and  regard  we  have  over  entertained  for 
them,  accompanied  with  sincere  desires  for  their 
preservation  from  the  dangers  incident  to  their  posi- 
tion. 

In  thus  bringing  before  the  view  of  our  readers 
some  of  the  facts  and  sugges 


„j, which  to  us  ap- 

Ibese  thmgs  have  not  been  done  in  a  corner;  pear  deeply  affecting  our  beloved  Society,  we  arc 
they  are  known  to  the  members  generally — to  those  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  encourage  all  of 
desirous  of  change,  as  well  as  others.     Is  it  then 'them  to  a   close  examination   of  their  individual 

atter  of  surprise,  under  these  circumstances,  and 
while  wealth  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  are  be- 
traying so  many  in  profession  with  Friends,  into 
conformity  with  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the 
world,  and  they  are  constantly  associated  with  per- 
sons of  other  denominations  in  "  the  benevolent  un- 
dertakings of  the  age,  procuring  them  the  applause 
of  the  world,"  that  continued  attempts  should  be 

ade  to  discard  one  and  another  of  the  testimonies 
of  the  Society,  which  are  felt  to  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  or   that  these 

ttempts  should  be  more  or  less  successful  ?  And 
seeing  that  the  breach  has  been  made,  and  the  way 
thus  opened  for  further  action,  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  the  sincere-hearted  members  everywhere 
should  be  clothed  with  fear  lest  the  Society  may 
be  entirely  removed  from  the  foundation  on  which 
't  was  placed  by  the  blessed  Head  of  the  church, 
and  large  numbers  of  those  in  profession  with  them, 

*  See  Address  to  Arclibishop  Whalely,  by  the  Meet- 
ng  for  Sufieriiigs  ia  Londou. 


bility  and  duty.  The  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of  the  gospel  as  promulgated  by  primitive 
Friends,  were  committed  to  them  by  their  Divine 
Author  to  be  maintained  not  in  profession  only, 
but  in  life  and  conversation.  They  were  men  and 
women  of  changed  hearts  and  clean  hands,  wheu  He 
made  use  of  them  in  the  establishment  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  the  institution  of  the  discipline,  given 
in  his  wisdom  for  its  edification  and  defence.  Truth 
does  not  change  :  the  same  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies, the  same  principles  of  discipline  and  ehun-h 
government  have  been  believed  in  and  maintained 
by  all  faithful  members  of  the  Society  through  each 
generation  that  has  succeeded  that  of  George  Fox, 
itobert  Barclay  and  William  Penn,  and  we  trust 
they  will  not  now  be  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
Their  truth  and  value  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
carping  reasoning  of  fallen  men,  and  they  can  only 
be  properly  supported  in  a  measure  of  the  same 
wisdom  in  which  they  originated.  Wherever  they 
are  departed  from  or  violated,  whether  by  meetings 
or  individuals,  confusion  and  weakness  will  be  the 
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inevitable  result,  and  if  those  in  membership  draw 
back  and  refuse  to  maintain  them,  we  believe 
others  will  be  brought  in,  prepared  to  stand  in  the 
places  of  those  who  have  fallen  away. 

However  men  may  chango,  the  testimonies  of 
the  Society  have  lost  none  of  their  value  or  obliga- 
tion. Those  of  its  members  who  reject  or  despise 
them,  do  despite  to  their  Divine  Author,  trample 
under  foot  the  sufferings  our  worthy  predecessors 
endured  in  their  support,  and,  unless  arrested  in 
their  course,  will  go  back  into  the  bondage  to  carnal 
ordinances,  out  of  which  the  Society  has  been  re- 
deemed. 

It  has  been  predicted  again  and  again,  by  many 
eminently  gifted  servants  of  the  Most  High,  that 
the  Society  would  be  shaken  and  tried,  until  the 
members  generally  were  brought  to  set  a  just  esti- 
mate on  the  religion  they  profess,  were  willing  to 
buy  the  truth  for  themselves,  and,  as  in  its  begin 
nins;,  to  show  out  of  a  good  conversation  their 
works  with  meekness  of  wisdom.  AVhat  then  is 
wanting  at  the  present  time,  is  more  thorough 
searching  and  dedication  of  heart,  more  practical 
exemplification  of  true  Quakerism  among  the  mem^ 
bers  individually.  Were  this  more  generally  th( 
case,  we  believe,  the  conscientious  religious  con^ 
cern  of  one  part  of  the  church  to  guard  the  purity 
of  our  most  holy  faith,  by  testifying  against  errors 
which  threatened  it,  would  be  responded  to  in 
brotherly  sympathy  by  all  other  parts,  and  thus 
the  way  would  be  opened  for  restoration  to  the 
purity  and  harmony  which  so  eonspicously  adorned 
it  in  years  gone  by.  Gifts  would  be  dispensed  by 
its  glorified  Head,  and  instruments  again  raised 
up,  who,  in  the  authority  of  Truth,  would  lay  judg- 
ment to  the  line  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet ; 
the  differences  that  now  obstruct  edifying  epistolary 
intercourse  between  Yearly  Meetings  would  vanish, 
and  the  Society  would  once  more  be  brought  into 
the  way,  for  fulfilling  the  design  for  which  it  was 
raised  up. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Seventh  mo.  15th. 
The  advices  from  China  bring  no  news  of  importance. 
A  portion  of  the  English  fleet  had  gone  up  the  Canton 
river  to  attack  the  Chinese  junks.  The  rebels  had  been 
defeated  by  the  Imperialists  at  Foo  Chow.  The  mutiny 
among  the  native  troops  in  India  had  spread  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner.  Twenty-three  regiments  had  joined  in  the 
mutiny.  They  were  defeated  by  the  government  troops 
outside  of  Delhi,  but  the  city  still  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  insurgents.  The  loss  to  the  Bengal  army, 
in  consequence  of  the  mutiny,  was  estimated  at  30,000 
men.  It  was  hoped  the  crisis  had  p.assed.  The  disaf- 
fection appears  to  be  confined  to  the  army.  Six  steam- 
ers and  eleven  sailing  vessels  were  about  leaving  Eng- 
land, with  troops  for  India.  The  steamship  Erin,  from 
Bombay,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  on  the  6th 
of  Sixth  month.  Her  passengers,  mails  and  specie  were 
saved.  The  cargo,  valued  at  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
the  vessel,  were  lost. 

In  Parliament,  an  address  to  the  Qneeu  had  been 
adopted,  praying  for  the  employment  of  ett'ectual  means 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Lord  Palmerston 
promised  that  the  government  would  carry  out  the 
quest.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Jewish  Oath's  bill 
was  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  buoyant,  and  all 
qualities  had  advanced  1-I6d.  BreadstutTs  were  dull 
and  declining. 

The  news  from  India  had  caused  a  decliue  of  consol 
On  the  15th,  they  had  fallen  to  91|. 

Affairs  in  Italy  and  Spain  have  become  tranquil. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  the  monthly  returns  of  the 
Bank  of  France  do  not  present  a  favourable  aspect. 
There  had  been  a  large  loss  of  specie.  Lord  Palnierston's 
declaration  of  hostility  to  the  Suez  Canal  had  produced 
considerable  sensation  In  France.  The  Paris  Journals 
comment  severely  upon  it.  The  conspiracy  recently  dis- 
covered in  Paris,  was  of  a  serious  character,  in  the  ex- 
tent of  its  ramifications,  and  the  objects  proposed,  which 
included  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  and  revolu- 
tion throughout  the  whole  of  SoQthern  Europe.     The 


were  already 
were  nearly 


members  of  the  Provisional  Government 
named  by  the  conspirators,  and  the  plani 
perfected,  when  discovered. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  Philadelphia.  —  Mortality   last 
week,  260.     The  manufacture  of  coal  and  wood  burning 
locomotives  is  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  busi- 
ness in  this  city.     The  men  employed  in  this  branch  of 
ics,  number  over  1100,  and  their  weekly  wages 
amount  to  more  than  S10,000.     Baldwin's  establishment 
me  can  finish   six  of  the  heaviest  class  engines  per 
mth. 

The  Wheat  Crop  of  Kentucky,  is  said  by  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier,  to  be  the  best  ever  known  in  the  State. 
The  yield  is  not  only  unusually  large,  but  the  quantity 
of  ground  cultivated  was  much  greater  than  in  any  pre- 
ious  season. 
New   York. — Mortality  last  week,  471.     The  cost  of 
the  city  government  for  the  present  year  is  stated  to 
un't  to  S7,T  15,000.     Some  of  the  heavier  items  of 
expense   are   as  follows: — Public  schools,  §1,100,410; 
police,  S825, 500;  almshouse,  §813,800;  State  mill  tax, 
S511,740;  lamps  and  gas,  $456,490  ;  arrearages  of  1856, 
§438,370;  salaries,  §412,500;  common  schools  for  State, 
§383.805;  interest  on  revenue  bonds,  §295,000;  clean- 
streets,  §250,000  ;  Central  park,  interest  on  debt, 
>,760;    docks  and  piers,  §175,000;  iron  pavement, 
§125,000. 

Commerce  of  New  Orleans. — The  export  and  shipments 
from  New  Orleans  of  domestic  products,  during  the  last 
qunrter,  were  §23,587,036,  and  for  the  year,  §91,514,286 
The  total  value  of  all  exports,  domestic  and  forei„m,  was 
§119,222,615,  being  an  increase  of  nine  millions  over  last 
year. 

Louisiana  Sugar.— The  prospects  of  the  growing  crops 
are  said  to  be  very  favourable,  giving  the  expectation  of 
a  large  yield. 

Utah. — The  Salt  Lake  mail,  with  dates  to  the  2d  inst., 
arrived  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  on  the  19th.  Affairs 
in  the  territory  were  said  to  be  in  a  peaceful  condition, 
and  the  people  generally  prosperous.  Rumours  of  the 
military  expedition  for  Utah  had  reached  there,  but  had 
excited  no  uneasiness. 

Vermont. — A  Vermont  paper  speaks  of  its  State,  as 
follows  :— "  There  is  but  one  city  in  this  State,  and  not 
oldier.  We  have  no  police ;  and  no  murder  has  been 
committed  in  this  State,  within  the  last  ten  years."  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  last  statement  is  quite  cor- 
rect, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Vermont  has  the  most 
temperate,  moral  and  industrious  population  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  is  also  the  most  healthfal  portion  of  the 
United  States. 

Minnesota. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention last  week,  the  Democratic  members  refused  to 
meet  with  the  Republicans,  each  party  desiring  to  obtain 
the  ascendency,  and  control  the  proceedings.  The  Re- 
publicans number  fifty-nine  members,  and  meet  in  the 
Convention  Hall ;  the  Democrats  have  a  smaller  number, 
and  meet  in  the  Council  Chamber.  It  is  presumed  each 
body  will  insist  that  it  is  a  Convention,  and  will  form  a 
Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

Kansas. — The  latest  despatches  from  Kansas  state, 
that  all  was  quiet  there.  Gov.  Walker  was  still  at  Law- 
rence, with  four  hundred  dragoons,  awaiting  further  ac- 
tion by  the  people,  before  resorting  to  decisive  measures. 
He  would  attempt  the  collection  of  taxes  in  a  few  days. 
Many  of  the  Free  State  men,  it  is  said,  disapprove  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  ultraists,  which  have  brought  th( 
into  contiict  with  the  Governor.  The  moderate  party 
seem  to  think  that  time  and  patience  will  bring  about  i 
redress  of  grievances. 

California. — On  the  27th,  the  steamship  Illinois  ar 
rived  at  New  York,  with  San  Francisco  dates  to  the  5th 
ult.  The  Illinois  brought  450  passengers  from  Aspin- 
wall,  and  §1,458,000  in  gold.  Business  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  unusually  dull,  and  several  heavy  failures  had 
occurred.  A  meeting  had  been  held  by  the  miners,  at 
which  Fremont's  Mariposa  claim  was  denounced.  They 
do  not  seem  disposed  to  respect  his  claim  of  exclusive 
right  to  .all  the  mineral  riches  contained  in  it.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  has  granted  a  perpetual  in- 
junction upon  Fremont,  at  the  instance  of  the  Merced 
Mining  Company,  to  restrain  him  from  interfering  with 
the  operations  of  the  company,  which  already  has 
$800,000  invested  in  works  for  taking  out  gold.  Oregon 
news  to  Sixth  mo.  20th  had  been  received.  The  vote  in 
favour  of  a  State  government,  is  fully  confirmed.  The 
policy  of  making  Oregon  a  slave  State  is  zealously  nrged 
by  a  party  in  that  territory,  and  the  prospectus  of  a  pro- 
slavery  paper  has  been  issued.  Advices  from  Central 
America  state,  that  the  determination  of  the  Costa 
Ricans  to  hold  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  transit  route 
had  given  offence  to  Nicaragua  ;  it  was  also  reported, 
that  the  Chamorro  party  had  sent  urgent  solicitations 
for  the  return  of  Walker. 


Miscellaneom. — Brickmaking.  —  The  most  extensive 
rickmaking  establishment  on  this  continent  is  at  North 
Cambridge,  Mass.  When  in  full  operation,  it  manufac- 
tures, on  an  average  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thou- 
sand bricks  per  day,  or  about  twenty-four  millions  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  clay  is  raised  and  worked  by  steam 
power. 

Extension  of  the  Telegraph  System. — The  Cuban  busi- 
ness men  want  a  telegraphic  connection  with  the  United 
States.  The  government  has  conceded  the  right,  and  a, 
proposition  is  now  pending,  whereby  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph Company  propose  to  furnish  an  independent  line 
for  all  through  Cuba  business  to  this  city  and  New  York. 
aston,  is  about  to  widen  some  of  its  most  frequented 
and  business  streets.  The  Common  Councils  have  voted 
a  half  million  of  dollars  for  that  purpose. 

A  Costly  Structure.— The  State  House  for  South  Caro- 
lina, which  has  been  commenced  at  Columbia,  is  to  be 
of  pure  white  marble,  and  to  cost  §2,000,000. 

Sugar. — The  sugar  speculation  has  reached  its  cul- 
minating point,  and  prices  are  now  on  the  decline.  The 
probabilities  are,  that,  with  the  vast  product  this  year 
from  the  sugar  cane,  the  maple  tree  and  the  sorghum, 
with  the  stock  unsold  of  last  season,  we  shall  soon  have 
cheap  sugar. 

Deaths  by  Lightning,  have  been  very  numerous  the 
present  season.  From  the  newspaper  reports,  it  would 
appear  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons  were 
killed  during  the  storms  of  last  week,  in  New  England, 
New  York,  and  Ohio.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  fatality  has- 
been  small.  I 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  H.  Kuowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  C.  A.  Wea- 
ver, §2,  vol.  30  :  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  M. 
Ashton,  T.  Wickersham,  Benj.  Winder,  Jos.  Reeder,  .M. 
Whinery,  D.  Satterthw.aite,  and  M.  W.  Woolman,  §2 
h,  vol.  30,  for  Amos  Fawcett,  §2,  vol.  31,  for  Joshua 
Stafford,  §4,  vols.  30  and  31  ;  from  Robert  Miller,  0. 
§5,  to  27,  vol.  31 ;  from  Richard  Mott,  lo.,  §5,  to  9 
voL  31.  I 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL.  , 

well  qualified  Teacher   is   wanted   for  the   Boys 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to   either   of  the   under 
named,  viz. : 

Pennock  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co.,  P.i  [ 
Samuel  Hillf.s,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henkt  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  l7th  of  Sixth  month  la 
at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Orchard  street.  New  Yor 
Stephen  R.  Smith,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  to  Elizabei 
Smith,  daughter  of  Chnries  Smith,  of  N.  Y. 

,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  in  Smyrna,  Ch 

nango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  18th  of  Si.xth  month,  18 
George  0.  Carpenter,  son  of  Clark  and  Hannah  Ci 
penter,  of  Utica,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Letitia  S.,  dang 
ter  of  Henry  and  Susan  Knowles,  of  the  former  place 


Died,  in  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  on  the  10th  d.ay  of  i 
Ninth  mo.,  1855,  Ellwood  Walton,  son  of  James  a 
Hannah  K.  Walton,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the  19th  day  of  the  Fifth  month,  1857,  Ha 

NAH  K.  Walton,  wife  of  James  Walton,  in  the  56th  y« 
of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Red  Cedar  Monthly  Meetii 
Iowa. 

,  on  the  13th  instant,  at  his  resinence  in  Coin 

biana  county,  Ohio,  William  P.  Clemson,  formerly 
Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age: 
member  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting.  Fn 
the  concern  he  manifested  during  his  last  illness,  for' 
everlasting  welfare,  his  friends  have  the  consoling  1 
lief  that  his  end  was  peace. 

KOBB,  PILE  &  M'ELKOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"letters  Esthetic,  Social,  anil  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  370.) 
Valetta,  Island  of  Malta,  Jan.  6,  1853. 
On  arriving  at  Malta  we  could  not  forget,  that 
lis  island  was  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck, 
t  which  Luke  has  given  so  specific  an  account  in 
js  history  of  the  Acts  of  the   Apostles.     I  am 
[yare  that  some  writers  have  supposed,  that  this 
lipwreck  might  have  taken  place  on  another  small 
land  in  the  Adriatic  sea.     But  the  evidence  in 
vour  of  Malta  seems  to  me  very  decisive.     The 
ace,  as  designated  by  the  traditions  of  the  coun- 
y,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  about  eight 
'lea  west  from  the  city  of  Valetta.     As  our  stay 
Malta  was  short,  we  lost  no  time  in  visiting  this 
teresting  locality.     We  came  in  full  sight  of  it 
height  of  land  more  than  a  mile  distant,  and 
3re  struck  with  its  conformity  to  the  description 
ven  in  Acts.     Here  is  the  small  creek,  where  the 
ilors  in  their  perilous  situation,  would  naturally 
deavour  "  to  thrust  in  the  ship."     On  the  left  of 
mouth  is  a  narrow  point  of  laud  projecting  into 
e  sea  where  the  "  two  seas  met ;"  or  what  seems 
be  a  better  translation,  "  a  place  washed  by  the 
a  on  both  sides."     On  the  point  of  land  forming 
e  other  side  of  this  natural  harbour,  is  the  place, 
which  the  Maltese  traditions  assign  the  mcetino- 
Paul  with  the  "  barbarous  people  who  showed 
little  kindness."     Publius,  "  the  chief  man  of 
3  island,"  is  supposed  to  have  resided  at  the  old 
wn  of  Citta  Vecchia,  a  few  miles  distant. 
On  leaving  Malta,  after  three  months'  residence 
re,   the   Apostle   sailed   for   Italy;    touching  at 
rracuse  in  Sicily,  and  at  Rhegium  in  Calabria, 
lis  last  place,  now  called  Keggio,  we  passed  in 
ming  through  the  straits  of  IMessina.     It  is  still 
consider.able  town.     His  voyage  terminated  at 
uteoli,    now    called    by    the    Italians    Pozzuoli. 
ateoli  was   once   a  large  and  commercial  place ; 
d  if  it  be  true,  as  is  stated  by  some  writers,  that 
had  much   commerce  with  Alexandria,  we  see 
w  it  happened  that  an  Alexandrian  ship  brought 
ml  here.     It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  that 
Christian  church  was  established  at  Puteoli  bo- 
re  Paul's   arrival.     At  least  such   would  be  a 
itural   inference   from   the  fact  that  he  met  with 
iristian   brethren  there,   and    abode   with  them 
ven  days.     In   visitiug   Puteoli,  which    we  did 
on  after  our  arrival  at  Naples,  we  were  influenced 
a  natural  desire  to  see  the  spot,  which  had  wit- 
ased  the  faith  and  prayens  of  Christians  in  the 


early  days  of  Christianity,  and  where  the  apostle 
first  set  foot  upon  the  land,  where  he  was  to  com- 
plete and  crown  his  multiplied  labours  by  a  trium- 
phant martyrdom.  We  had  thought  of  him  when 
travelling  the  Appian  road,  and  at  Appii  Forum 
and  the  Three  Taverns; — he  had  been  recalled  to 
our  mind  when  visiting  the  Mamertino  prisons  in 
Rome  and  the  dungeons  of  Nero  on  the  promon 
tory  of  Baiae;— and  in  looking  upon  the  fragments 
of  the  Csesar's  palaces  on  the  Palatine  hill,  we  had 
not  forgotten  that  this  too  was  the  scene  of  his 
prayers  and  toils,  and  that  among  the  devoted  ones 
who  had  been  blessed  by  his  labours,  were  some  of 
"  Caesar's  household."  He  was  put  to  death  in  the 
city  of  Rome.  But  though  history  records  the 
fact,  no  historian  undertakes  to  state  the  pre- 
cise time  of  his  execution,  nor  the  precise  spot  on 
which  his  blood  was  shed. 

We  have  enjoyed  much  our  short  visit  in  this 
island.  The  truth  is,  that  Malta,  in  many  respects, 
is  a  very  remarkable  place ; — remarkable  in  its 
location,  its  physical  and  geological  formation,  and 
in  its  long  and  varied  history.  A  mere  calcareous 
rock  in  the  ocean,  covered  with  so  little  soil  that 
its  industrious  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  increase 
it  by  importations  from  Sicily,  it  is  rendered  im- 
portant by  its  geographical  position,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  has  long  been  one  of  the  great  naval 
stations  of  the  Mediterranean.  And  it  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  value  which  is  attached  to  it,  that  it 
as  passed  successively  in  the  course  of  its  history, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Phenicians,  Carthaginians, 
Romans,  Arabians,  French,  Spaniards,  and  Eng- 
lish who  now  hold  it. 

The  city  of  Valetta  is  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Malta,  built  upon  a  small  rocky  peninsula ; 
which  is  washed  on  its  two  sides  by  two  parallel 
arms  of  the  sea,  running  some  distance  into  the 
land,  and  forming  two  large  and  secure  harbours. 
The  fortifications  of  these  harbours  and  of  other 
parts  of  the  island,  are  of  immense  extent  and  of 
vast  strength.  The  ditches  surrounding  the  city, 
which  are  of  great  size  and  many  miles  in  length, 
are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

The  Maltese  have  long  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  peaceable  and  industrious  people ;  and  we 
saw  nothing  which  led  us  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  this  opinion  except  the  contests  among  the  boat- 
men, which  may  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  rival- 
ship  of  necessity  rather  than  to  evil  disposition. 
Their  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  there  is  more 
appearance  of  sincerity  and  devoutness,  than  we 
had  noticed  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  France. 
They  have  numerous  churches ;  the  largest  and 
most  splendid  of  which  is  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  John,  which  is  distinguished  among  other  things, 
by  its  costly  sepulchral  monuments  to  the  Masters 
and  Commanders  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  In 
our  visit  to  this  church  we  were  shown  three  keys, 
taken  at  difi'cront  times  from  the  Turks  by  the 
Knights  of  Malta ;  and  which  are  said  to  be  the 
keys  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  Acre,  and  Rhodes. 
Of  the  paintings  which  it  contains,  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  beheading  of  St.  John  by  Carra- 
vaggio.  The  church  itself,  like  other  Catholic 
churches,  is  on  a  scale  of  size  and  magnificence, 
which  is  not  often  witnessed  in  Prote.'Stant  coun- 


tries ;  and  which  is  hardly  consistent  with,  or  at 
least  is  not  required,  by  the  simplicity  of  Protest- 
ant worship. 

French  Steamship  Alexander,  off  the  Coast  1 
of  Africa,  Jan.  10,  1853.      / 

We  left  Malta  on  the  seventh.  In  the  course  of 
the  voyage,  which  is  not  yet  terminated,  we  have 
sailed  a  considerable  distance  along  the  coast  of 
Tripoli.  And  here  for  the  first  time,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  great  Lybian  desert,  which  stretches 
westward  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  On  this 
coast  was  the  ancient  city  of  Cyrene,  the  residence 
of  the  Cyrenians  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
We  passed  in  full  sight  of  the  city  of  Derne,  which 
was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
during  their  troubles  with  Tripoli.  It  is  stiU  a 
considerable  place.  Vast  desert  plains  and  arid 
mountains  have  been  in  sight. 

With  the  leisure  now  afforded  I  wish  to  say 
something  further  of  what  came  under  my  notice 
in  Italy.  In  one  sense  Italy  is  a  land  in  ruins,  and 
yet  it  is  a  land,  on  which  is  deposited  everything 
which  human  art  and  genius  can  effect.  Works  of 
L-t  are  found  in  England  and  France,  in  many  of 
their  principal  places,  in  Oxford,  in  London,  in 
Paris,  and  other  great  centres  of  material  and  in- 
tellectual wealth.  But  in  Italy,  either  in  the  form 
of  ancient  remains  or  as  the  result  of  modern  skill, 
they  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  Temples  and 
statutes  are  in  her  dust.  In  repeated  instances  our 
attention  was  called  to  columns,  capitals,  sculptures, 
which  in  America  would  be  regarded  as  great 
treasures,  scattered  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  lying 
about  in  the  streets,  and  sometimes  built  up  in  the 
rude  stone  walls  which  the  people  had  erected 
around  their  cultivated  places.  #         *         # 


Egypt,  Nile  Boat  Lotus,  Town  of  Atfeh,  1 
Jan.  14,  1853.  / 

We  reached  Alexandria  on  the  eleventh  of  Jan- 
uary. We  came  in  sight  of  the  city  at  dawn  of 
day.  It  was  a  calm  and  beautiful  morning.  No 
clouds  obscured  the  sky.  The  surface  of  the  sea 
was  unbroken  except  where  at  intervals  it  dashed 
its  foam  gently  over  the  breakers.  On  our  right, 
as  we  approached  the  city,  a  long  line  of  low, 
sandy  hills  was  seen  in  the  distance.  Large  sea- 
birds  in  great  numbers  came  around  us.  They 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  our  coming ;  sometimes  soar- 
ing upward  far  into  the  blue  depths,  and  then 
descending  upon  their  broad  white  wings,  till  they 
fanned  the  sails  of  the  vessel.  As  we  were  looking 
at  the  city,  more  beautiful  in  the  distance  than  on 
a  nearer  inspection,  a  boat  was  seen  approaching 
from  the  harbour.  A  swarthy  Turk,  his  head 
bound  with  a  turban,  came  on  board,  whose  busi- 
it  was  to  act  as  our  pilot.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  dark  and  thoughtful  eye,  the  vessel 
moved  slowly  along  the  narrow  and  winding  chan- 
.  On  our  left  was  the  Isle  of  Pharos;  on  our 
^ht  was  the  pillar  of  Pompey.  The  harbour  was 
full  of  merchant  vessels,  steamers  and  ships  of  war. 
The  flags  of  many  nations  floated  around  us.  _  The 
rising  sun,  gilding  with  light  the  objects  which  it 
touched,  gave  new  splendour  to  the  scene.  For 
the  first  time  I  saw  the  crescent  flag  unfurled.     It 
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broadly  and  proudly,  the  emblem  of  Mo- 
.  power. 

We  had  no  sooner  come  to  anchor  than  a  num- 
ber of  boats  made  their  appearance  around  the 
ghip.  They  were  manned  by  Arab  sailors,  clad 
in  a  rude  dress,  which  but  partially  covered  their 
sunburnt  bodies ; — and  speaking  in  an  unknown 
language,  they  were  clamorous  tor  the  privilege  of 
conveying  us  on  shore.  Through  narrow  streets, 
which  bore  in  general  the  marks  of  poverty,  we 
were  conducted  to  the  quarter  which  is  inhabited 
by  Europeans. 

At  an  early  opportunity,  as  we  had  but  little 
time  to  spare,  we  made  ourselves  acquainted  with 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  various  places  of  the  city. 
Such  have  been  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  and 
the  ravages  of  time  and  war,  that  but  lew  objects 
of  special  interest  remain.  One  of  them  is  the 
beautiful  obelisk  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  city, 
called  Cleopatra's  needle,  seventy  feet  in  height, 
and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  It  appears  from 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  obelisk  itself, 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Thothmes  the  Third,  the 
Egyptian  king  who  ruled  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
some  portions  of  whose  history  have  been  brought 
to  light  in  the  numerous  hieroglyphical  monuments 
of  Egypt.  It  was  originally  erected  at  Heliopolis, 
and  was  brought  down  to  Alexandria  in  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies.  It  is  as  high,  wanting  a  few 
feet,  as  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  which  I  had  seen  in 
the  place  De  la  Concorde  in  Paris.  Near  it  is  an- 
other large  obelisk,  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  at 
the  present  time  nearly  covered  with  earth 

(To  bo  continued.) 


the  little  intimations  of  wrong,  by  which  the  Sight- 
Giver  prepares  His  own  way  in  the  heart,  may 
mourn  in  his  hopeless  desolation,  as  did  Jesus  over 
the  doomed  city — "  Now  they  are  hid  from  thine 
eyes." 

He  who  framed  the  mind  and  knows  how  vari- 
ous are  its  developments  ;  he  who  marks  out  the 
gradual  steppings  in  the  Christian  pathway,  may 
not  at  all  stages  lay  equal  duties  upon  all :  but 
I  believe,  and  who  will  gainsay  it?  that  the  re- 
corded words  of  Christ  on  earth  are  immutable 
truth,  and  cannot  be  pulled  down  to  suit  the  in- 
clinations of  those  who  plead  for  self-indulgence  in 
themselves  or  others ;  and  co-equal  in  authority 
and  universal  and  unfailing  in  application,  the 
Inspeaking  Voice  will  lead  out  of  all  error,  into 
all  truth. 

And  as  he  whose  eyesight  is  dimmed,  cries  out 
when  Jesus  is  near,  "  Lord  !  that  I  may  receive 
my  sight !"  and  patiently  submits  to  His  healing 
however  little  and  insufficient  the  means  may  seem 

will  be  enabled  to  testify  to  the  praise  of  th( 
Great  Healer,  "WJiereas  I  was  blind,  now  liecV 

y.  T.  I 


ing 


"From  "  The  Field  and  Forest.'- 

Summer. 


For  "The  Friend.' 

"  I  Don't  see  any  Harm  in  it." 
"  Well,  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  it,"  said  my 
friend,  as  he  leaned  back  and  looked  about  him. 
as  though  the  subject  was  now  fairly  wound  up 
We  had  been  talking  of  what  I  thought  unmis- 
takeably  wrong,  and  I  had  counted  on  his  sym 
pathy  against  it,  for  besides  his  clear  common  sensi 
and  his  fine  intellect,  I  had  thought  he  possessed  i 
quick  conscience,  though  I  had  sometimes  feared 
it  served  morality,  not  religion  ;  took  up  the  law's 
cross,  not  Christ's ;  and  only  so  much  of  it,  as  the 
well-to-do,  respected  men-of-the-world  around  him 
saw  meet  to  keep  each  other  company  in  taking  up. 
Ah  me  !  this  fashionable  sort  of  cross-bearing  is 
not  made  ready  for  by  the  harsh,  unwelcome  words, 
"  deny  himself."  These  liberal-minded  men  have 
nearly  concluded  that  the  Bible  is  quite  too  strict 
in  saying,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon." 
And  men  who  would  stare  in  amazement,  to  see  a 
sane  man  take  poison  for  nourishment  and  call  it, 
"  no  harm,"  would  look  calmly  on  and  see  him  do 
wrong  or  countenance  wrong,  naming  it  relaxation, 
and  rather  than  disturb  "  the  pleasures  of  sin  for 
a  season,"  would  smile  leniently — or  indifferetvily 
— and  rubbing  their  hands,  as  they  think  compla- 
cently of  their  last  good  speculations,  drawl  out 
dreamily,  "  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  it." 

Oh,  how  often  I  hear  those  words ;  and  always 
when  I  see  that  thought  in  the  face,  before  I  hear 
it  in  from  the  lips,  I  feel  like  raising  my  hands,  to 
keep  it  unuttered.  "Don't  see  any  harm  in  it!' 
A  blind  man  can't  see,  a  man  who  shuts  his  eyes 
won't  see,  one  whose  eyesight  is  dimmed  from  any 
cause,  may  sec  indeed,  but  not  clearly;  may  even 
"  see  men  as  trees,  walking  !" 

One  of  the  most  intensely  sorrowfol  and  touch- 
ing of  lamentations,  is  that  of  the  Redeemer  weep- 
ing over  Jerusalem.  "  If  thou  hadst  known  even 
then,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which 
belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now  they  are  hid 
from  thine  eyes."     Ah,  he  who  turns  wilfully  from 


Nature,  for  the  delight  of  waking  eyes,  has  ar- 
rayed the  morning  heavens  in  the  loveliest  hues  of 
beauty.  Fearing  to  dazzle  by  an  excess  of  light, 
she  first  announces  day  by  a  faint  and  glimmering 
twilight,  then  sheds  a  purple  tint  over  the  brows 
of  the  rising  morn,  and  infuses  a  transparent  rud- 
diness throughout  the  whole  atmosphere.  As  day- 
light widens,  successive  groups  of  mottled  and 
rosy-bosomed  clouds  assemble  on  the  gilded  sphere, 
and,  crowned  with  wreaths  of  fickle  rainbows, 
spread  a  mirrored  flush  over  hill,  grove,  and  lake, 
and  every  viUage  spire  is  burnished  with  their 
splendour.  At  length  through  crimsoned  vapours 
we  behold  the  sun's  broad  disc,  rising  with  a 
countenance  so  serene,  that  every  eye  may  view 
him,  ere  he  arrays  himself  in  his  meridian  bright- 
ness. Not  many  people  who  live  in  towns  are 
aware  of  the  pleasure  attending  a  ramble  near  the 
woods  and  orchards  at  daybreak  in  the  early  part 
of  summer.  The  drowsiness  we  feel  on  rising  from 
our  beds,  is  gradually  dispelled  by  the  clear  and 
healthful  breezes  of  early  day,  and  we  soon  experi- 
ence an  unusual  amount  of  vigor  and  elasticity. 
Nature  has  so  ordered  her  bounties  and  her  bless- 
ings, as  to  cause  the  hour  which  is  consecrated  to 
health  to  be  attended  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
charms  for  all  the  senses ;  and  to  make  all  hearts 
enamoured  of  the  morning,  she  has  environed  it 
with  everything  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  that  is 
charming  to  the  eye  or  to  the  car,  or  capable  of 
inspiring  some  agreeable  sentiment. 

During  the  night  the  stillness  of  all  things  is  the 
circumstance  that  most  powerfully  attracts  our  no- 
tice, rendering  one  peculiarly  sensitive  to  every  ac- 
cidental sound  that  meets  the  ear.  In  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  at  this  time  of  year,  we  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  vocal  and  multitudinous  chorus 
of  the  feathered  tribe.  If  you  would  hear  the 
commencement  of  this  grand  anthem  of  nature, 
you  must  rise  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  dawn, 
before  the  twilight  has  formed  a  complete  circle 
above  the  eastern  porch  of  heaven.  The  first  note 
that  proceeds  from  the  little  warbling  host  is  the 
shrill  chirp  of  the  hair-bird,  which  is  occasionally 
heard  at  all  hours,  on  a  warm  summer  night.  This 
strain,  which  is  a  continued  trilling  sound,  is  repeated 
with  diminishing  intervals,  until  it  becomes  almost 
incessant.  But  the  hair-bird  has  not  uttered  many 
notes  before  a  single  robin  begins  to  warble  from 
a  neighbouring  orchard,  being  soon  followed  by 


others,  increasing  in  numbers,  until,  by  the  timt 
the  eastern  sky  has  attained  a  crimson  hue,  ever; 
male  robin  in  the  country  round  is  singing  wit) 
fervour. 

It  would  be 
hich  the  difFeren 
their  parts  in 
song  is 
nearly  at  the 
song-sparrow 
but  finely  modulated  strain.  The  difi'erent  specie' 
follow  rapidly,  one  after  another,  in  the  chorus 
until  the  whole  welkin  rings  with  their  matin  hym 
of  gladness.  I  have  often  wondered  that  the  a 
most  simultaneous  utterance  of  so  many  diflerei 
notes  should  produce  no  discords,  and  that  the 
should  result  in  such  complete  harmony.  In  th 
multitudinous  confusion  of  voices,  no  two  notes  ai 
confounded,  and  none  has  sufficient  duration  ( 
grate  harshly  with  a  dissimilar  sound.  Thoug 
each  performer  sings  only  a  few  strains,  and  the 
makes  a  pause,  the  whole  multitude  succeed  eac 
other  with  such  rapidity  that  we  hear  an  unintc  I 
rupted  flow  of  music,  until  the  broad  light  of  da' 
invites  them  to  other  employments. 

Before  the  birds  can  see  well  enough  to  fly,  yc 
may  observe,  here  and  there,  a  single  swallo 
perched  on  the  roof  of  a  barn  or  shed,  repeatii 
two  twittering  notes  incessantly,  with  a  quick  tu; 
and  a  hop  at  every  note  he  utters.  It  would  see 
to  be  the  design  of  the  bird  to  attract  the  attentit 
of  his  mate,  and  this  motion  seems  to  be  made 
assist  her  in  discovering  his  position.  As  soon 
there  is  sufficient  light  to  enable  them  to  fly,  tl 
twittering  strain  is  uttered  more  like  a  continuil 
song,  as  they  flit  rapidly  through  the  air.  But 
this  later  moment  the  martins  have  commenei 
their  more  melodious  chattering,  so  loudly  as 
attract  for  a  while  the  most  of  our  attentic 
There  is  not  a  sound  in  nature  so  cheering  ai 
animating  as  the  voice  of  the  purple  martin,  a- 
none  so  well  calculated  to  drive  away  melanchol 
Though  not  one  of  the  earliest  voices  to  be  heai 
the  chorus  is  perceptibly  more  loud  and  efiecti 
when  this  bird  has  united  with  the  choir. 

When  the  flush  of  morning  has  brightened  il 
Vermillion,  and  the  place  froui  which  the  sun 
soon  to  emerge  has  attained  a  dazzling  brilliant 
the  robins  are  already  less  tuneful.  They  are  ru 
becoming  busy  in  collecting  food  for  their  morni 
repast,  and  one  by  one  they  leave  the  trees,  a: 
may  be  seen  hopping  upon  the  tilled  ground, 
quest  of  the  worms  and  insects  that  have  crept  ( 
during  the  night  Irom  their  subterranean  retrea 
But  as  the  voice  of  the  robins  has  ceased,  \ 
bobolinks  commence  their  vocal  revelries ;  and 
a  fanciful  mind  it  might  seem  that  the  robins  li 
gradually  resigned  their  part  in  the  performance 
the  bobolinks,  not  one  of  which  commences  ui 
some  of  the  former  have  concluded  their  son 
The  little  hair-bird  still  continues  his  almost  ine 
sant  chirping,  the  first  to  commence  and  tbe  V 
to  quit  the  performance.  Though  the  voice  of  1 
bird  is  not  very  agreeably  modulated,  it  blei 
harmoniously  with  the  notes  of  other  birds,  8 
greatly  increases  the  charming  effect  of  the  wL 
combination. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  name  all  the  birds  t 
take  part  in  this  chorus,  but  we  must  not  omit 
pewee,  with  his  melancholy  ditty,  occasion; 
heard  like  a  short  minor  strain  in  an  oratorio;  i< 
the  oriole,  who  is  really  one  of  the  chief  perform  ^i 
and  who,  as  his  bright  plumage  flashes  upon  ic 
sight,  warbles  forth  a  few  notes  so  clear  and  tl- 
low,  as  to  be  heard  above  every  other  soil 
Adding  a  pleasing  variety  to  all  this  harmony,  t( 
three  notes  of  the  meadow-lark,  uttered  in  a  si  {1! 
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)De,  and  with  a  peculiarly  pensive  modulation, 
re  plainly  audible,  with  short  rests  between  each 
jpetition.  But  he  does  not  soar  into  the  skies 
ke  the  European  lark,  and  is  not  generally  re- 
arded  as  one  of  our  singing  birds. 

There  is  a  Uttle  brown  sparrow,  resembling  the 
air-bird,  save  that  his  plumage  has  a  general  tint 
f  russet,  that  may  be  heard  distinctly  among  the 
arbUug  host.  He  is  never  found  in  cultivated 
rounds,  but  frequents  the  wild  pastures,  and  is 
le  bird  that  warbles  so  sweetly  at  midsummer, 
hen  the  whortleberries  are  ripe,  and  the  fields  arc 
aautifully  spangled  with  red  lilies.  There  is  no 
)nfusion  in  the  notes  of  his  song,  which  consists 

one  syllable  rapidly  repeated,  but  iucrea.sing  i 
ipidity,  and  rising  to  a  higher  key  towards  the 
mclusion.  He  sometimes  prolongs  his  strain 
hen  his  notes  are  observed  to  rise  and  fall  ir 
iccession.  These  plaintive  and  expressive  notes 
:e  very  loud  and  constantly  repeated,  during  the 
hole  hour  that  precedes  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
.  dozen  warblers  of  this  species,  singing  in  con 
srt,  and  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  field 
rm  perhaps  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  wood 
.nd  oratorio  to  which  we  have  yet  listened. 

As  tlie  woods  are  the  residence  of  a  tribe  of 
usicians  that  differ  from  those  we  hear  in  the 
)en  fields  and  orchards,  one  must  spend  a  morn 
g  in  each  of  these  situations,  to  obtain  a  hearing 
'  all  the  songsters  of  daybreak.  For  this  reason 
have  said  nothing  of  the  thrushes,  tiiat  sin, 
liefly  in  the  woods  and  solitary  pastures,  and  ar 
mmonly  more  musical  in  the  early  evening  than 

the  morning.  I  have  confined  my  remarks 
liefly  to  those  bird,s  that  frequent  the  orchards 
id  gardens,  and  dwell  familiarly  near  the  habita- 
)ns  of  men. 

At  sunrise,  hardly  a  robin  is  to  be  heard  in  the 
hole  neighbourhood,  and  the  character  of  the 
irformaiice  has  completely  changed  during  the 
3t  half  hour.  The  first  part  was  more  melodious 
id  tranquillizing,  the  last  more  brilliant  and  aui- 
fating.  The  gra.ss-finches,  the  vireos,  the  wrens, 
|id  the  linnets  have  joined  their  voices  to  the 
orus,  and  the  bobolinks  are  loudest  in  their  song. 
lit  the  notes  of  birds  in  general  are  not  so  inces- 
nt  as  tliey  were  before  sunrise.  One  by  one  they 
scontinue  their  lays,  until  at  high  noon  the  bob- 
ink  and  the  warbling  flycatcher  are  almost  the 
ly  vocalists  to  be  heard  in  the  fields. 
Among  the  agreeable  accompaniments  of  a  sum- 
er  morning  walk  are  the  odors  from  the  woods, 
e  herbage,  and  the  flowers.  At  no  other  hour  of 
day  is  the  atmosphere  so  fragrant  with  their 
lanations.     The  blossoms  of  almost  every  species 

plant  are  just  unfolding  their  petals,  after  the 
;ep  of  night,  and  their  various  offerings  of  incense 
e  now  poured  out  at  the  ruddy  shrine  of  morn- 
The  objects  of  sight  and  sound  are  generally 
most  expressive  in  a  description  of  nature, 
cause  seeing  and  hearing  are  the  intellectual 
nses.  But  the  perfumes  that  abound  in  different 
uations  are  hardly  less  suggestive  than  sights 
d  sounds.  Let  a  person  who  has  always  been 
iiiliar  with  green  fields  and  babbling  brooks,  and 
10  ha.s  suddenly  become  blind,  be  led  out  under 
i  open  sky,  and  how  would  the  various  perfumes 
)in  vegetation  suggest  to  him  all  the  individual 
3nes  and  objects  which  have  been  imprinted  on 
i  memory  ! 

There  is  a  peculiar  feeling  of  hope  and  cheer- 
Iness  that  conies  to  us  on  a  summer  morning 
ilk,  and  sends  its  happy  influence  over  all  the 
St  of  the  day.  The  pleasant  stillness,  apart  from 
e  stirring  population  ;  the  amber  glow  of  heaven 
at  beams  from  underneath  successive  arches  of 
mson  and  verniillion,  constantly  widening  and 


brightening  into  the  full  glory  of  sunrise ;  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  gained  an  hour  of  the  time 
usually  devoted  to  sleep;  above  all,  the  melodious 
concert  of  warblers  from  every  bush  and  tree,  con- 
stantly changing  its  character  by  the  silence  of  the 
first  performers  and  the  joining  of  new  voices — all 
conspire  to  render  the  brief  period  from  dawn  to 
sunrise  a  consecrated  hour,  and  to  sanctify  it  to 
every  one's  memory.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute 
the  healthtulness  of  every  rising  to  these  circum- 
stances, rather  than  to  the  doubtful  salubrity  of 
the  dewy  atmosphere  of  morn.  The  exercise  of 
the  senses  while  watching  the  beautiful  gradations 
of  colours,  through  wiaich  the  rising  luminary 
passes  ere  his  full  form  appears  in  sight,  is  attended 
with  emotions  like  those  which  might  be  supposed 
to  attend  us  at  the  actual  opening  of  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  We  return  home,  after  this  ramble, 
with  a  heart  warmed  by  new  love  for  the  beautiful 
objects  of  nature,  and  with  all  our  feelings  so  har- 
monized by  the  sweet  influences  of  morn,  as  to  find 
increased  delight  in  the  performance  of  our  duties 
and  the  exercise  of  our  affections. 

For  "  Tho  Frii-iid." 

In  the  year  1657,  Edward  Burrough  was  brought 
under  much  concern  on  account  of  the  trials  and 
discouragements  wlyeh  pressed  heavily  on  Friends, 
and  which  he  feared  might  prove  almost  over- 
whelming to  the  newly  convinced ;  and  in  the 
feeling  of  gospel  love  he  adressed  an  epistle  "  To 
all  the  called  and  chosen  to  faithfulness  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  to  such  as  are  found  worthy  to  suffer," 
from  which  we  offer  the  following  extracts,  for  the 
readers  of  The  Friend: — 

"  Wherefore  hear  and  fear,  and  hearken  unto 
the  word  of  the  Lord.  He  hath  caused  his  light 
to  shine  forth  and  his  voice  to  be  heard  ;  he  hath 
proclaimed  his  name  amongst  you,  and  hath  caused 
his  marvellous  light  to  approach  when  you  sat  in 
darkness,  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
When  you  were  lost,  he  sought  you,  and  when 
you  were  driven  away  and  scatterred  he  found  you, 
and  brought  you  home.  When  you  were  in  your 
blood  and  no  eye  pitied  you,  he  had  mercy  upon 
you,  and  bound  you  up,  and  healed  you.  When 
you  were  dead,  he  said  unto  you,  live ;  and  it  was 

When  you  were  led  captive  by  the  devil  und 
the  power  of  death,  he  broke  the  chains  and  set 
you  free ;  and  when  there  was  none  to  help  or  save, 
his  own   arm   brought  deliverance  and  salvation, 
and  the  way  of  life  and  peace  he  set  before  you. 

And  now  all  this  hath  his  own  arm  accomplished, 
that  you  should  be  a  praise  unto  him  for  evermore. 
If  you  walk  in  the  way  which  he  hath  set  before 
you,  and  keep  his  covenant   which   he  hath  made 

th  you,  and  fulfil  his  will,  and  walk  in  righteous- 
ness, in  love,  and  unity,  in  meekness,  lowliness, 
humbleness,  and  in  soberness,  and  watchfulness, 
and  in  fear  of  his  name;  then  shall  his  presence 
never  forsake  you,  nor  his  outstretched  arm  cease 
to  defend  and  preserve  you.  He  shall  go  before 
you,  and  be  your  reward;  and  he  shall  be  your 
God,  and  you  shall  be  his  people;  and  shall  dwell 
n  him ;  aud  he  shall  be  your  hiding-place,  and  he 
vill  be  to  you  a  father,  and  you  shall  be  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  blessing  aud  peace  shall  remain  in 
your  habitations  for  ever  and  ever. 

"  if  any  of  you  turn  aside  for  a  thing  of 
naught,  after  vanity,  and  deny  the  way  of  right- 
eousness, and  forget  the  Lord  and  kick  against  him, 

d  follow  the  way  and  counsel  of  your  own  hearts, 
and  worship  other  gods,  and  join  yourselves  to 
strangers,  and  make  the  cross  of  Christ  of  none 
ffect,  and  turn  from  the  light  of  Christ  within  you, 
and  fulfil  your  own  wills,  and  the  desire  of  your 
own  minds,  and  go  out  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  into 


the  liberty  of  the  flesh,  (which  is  not  the  liberty  in 
Christ  Jesus)  and  so  seek  yourselves,  and  strive  for 
mastery,  to  be  one  above  another,  and  surmise  evil 
one  against  another,  and  the  bond  of  peace  be 
broken,  and  vain  contention  and  strife  appear ;  then 
shall  the  rod  of  God  smite  you,  and  bis  wrath  be 
suddenly  kindled  against  you,  and  you  shall  not 
prosper,  but  his  countenance  shall  be  hid,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord  and  lamentations  shall  possess 
you,  and  peace  shall  flee  far  from  you.  Such  shall 
be  cast  out  of  the  camp  of  the  Lord,  and  shall 
have  no  part  in  the  inheritance,  but  the  blessing  shall 
depart,  and  the  curse  shall  enter,  till  utter  destruc- 
tion. If  any  of  you  deny  the  Lord,  unto  whom 
his  way  is  made  manifest,  he  will  deny  you,  and 
you  shall  have  no  part  in  him,  but  vengeance  in 
flames  of  fire  will  he  render  upon  the  disobedient, 
nifold  more  than  if  his  love  and  way  of  peace 
had  not  been  made  manifest  to  you,  and  the  light 
of  the  world  is  your  condemnation  for  evermore, 
if  you  turn  from  it. 

And  in  the  presence  of  the  living  God,  I  warn 
you  all,  believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it, 
which  brings  any  other  message  than  what  hath 
been  declared  from  the  beginning.  Believe  not  him 
which  crieth,  lo  here,  or  lo  there  is  Christ  without 
you,  or  that  draweth  from  the  measure  of  Christ 
within  you,  to  hearken  to,  or  to  be  taught  by  any 
other  thing.  For  that  spirit  is  not  of  the  Father 
which  preacheth  any  other  Christ  than  he  that  is 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world;  or  bringeth  any  other 
message,  than  that  God  is  light  in  himself,  and 
hath  given  his  Son  a  light  into  the  world.  This  is 
the  truetestimony  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son;  and 
he  that  testifieth  any  other  message,  is  to  be  judged 
and  denied.  He  is  not  a  worshipper  of  the  true 
God,  but  out  of  the  truth,  and  in  the  error,  and  a 
deceiver,  being  deceived. 

Believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it,  which 
ministereth  to  others  that  which  it  hath  not  learned 
of  the  Father,  but  hath  the  words  without  the 
power,  and  liveth  not  in  the  power  of  what  it  min- 
istereth forth  in  words,  nor  is  in  what  it  declareth, 
but  is  in  outward  show,  in  the  hypocrisy  aud 
feignedness,  and  reacheth  not  the  life  of  God,  but 
veileth  and  covereth  it;  that  spirit  is  not  of  the 
Father,  but  is  to  be  denied,  and  not  received. 

Believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it,  which  is 
at  liberty  in  the  flesh,  and  maketh  the  offence  of 
the  cross  to  cease,  which  is  exalted  out  of  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  in  the  liberty  of  the  earthly,  which 
crucifieth  the  life,  and  darkeneth  the  eye.  That 
spirit  will  boast  of  joy  and  peace,  and  experience, 
and  knowledge,  and  speak  high  words  in  the  airy 
mind,  and  would  lead  you  to  glory  above  the  cross, 
till  you  be  past  feeling  the  life;  and  that  spirit 
begetteth  into  the  love  of  the  world,  which  passeth 
away.  Beware  of  that  spirit,  for  it  is  not  of  the 
Father,  but  to  be  condemned. 

Believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it,  which  is 
hasty,  and  forward,  and  rash;  for  that  goeth  out 
of  God's  counsel  and  betrayeth  the  just,  and 
striveth  to  be  greatest,  and  to  be  above  the  weak, 
and  despiseth  him,  and  would  be  master,  and  not 
a  servant,  and  would  rule,  and  not  be  ruled  in  tho 
meek  and  lowly  government  of  Christ.  That  spirit 
will  judge  rashly  and  unsavourily,  and  condemn 
another  in  secret  in  what  itself  is  guilty  of.  Beware 
of  that  spirit,  for  it  is  not  of  God,  but  to  be  judged 
with  the  life  of  God. 

Believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it,  which 
seeks  to  have  praise  of  men,  and  would  beget 
divisions  and  make  parties,  which  respects  persons 
and  glories  in  gifts  and  knowledge,  and  parts,  more 
than  in  the  giver,  and  admires  men  more  than  Him 
that  gives  the  increase,  and  feeds  of  the  knowledge, 
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in  that  nature  which  is  to  be  famished,  and  glories 
in  -what  hath  been  done  by  it,  as  though  it  had  not 
received  power  from  the  Lord,  and  is  exalted  as 
though  it  bore  the  root,  not  knowing  that  it  is  borne 
of  the  root.  That  .'-pirit  spends  its  treasures  amongst 
harlots,  and  despises  the  poor;  and  seeks  occasion 
to  glory  over  the  weak,  that  it  may  be  renowned ; 
beware  of  that  spirit,  I  charge  you  all,  for  it  is  not 
of  the  Father,  nor  to  be  followed,  but  to  be  con- 
demned, and  resisted  unto  death. 

Believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it,  which 
preacheth  not  from  the  measure  of  God  received, 
and  to  be  manifest  to  it  in  you,  and  approved  by  it 
only ;  but  speaks  above  the  measure,  and  reaches 
not  to  the  measure  of  the  grace  of  God;  which 
leads,  after  words,  and  cries  peace  to  the  rich,  and 
judgment  to  the  poor,  and  the  word  of  God  is  not 
divided  aright,  but  heals  up  falsely,  and  daubs  with 
untempered  mortar,  and  cries  war  where  God 
speaks  peace.  That  spirit  is  a  deceiver  and  a 
betrayer,  and  feeds  but  the  ear  and  not  the  life, 
and  darkens  the  counsel  of  God  by  words  without 
knowledge,  and  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  denied  and  condemned. 

Believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it,  which  is 
not  subject  to  rule  and  order,  and  is  not  meek,  and 
diligent,  and  long-suffering,  but  heady,  and  high, 
and  untoward,  seeking  occasions  against  the  just, 
and  watcheth  for  evil.  That  spirit  will  not  bear 
reproof,  but  is  slothful  and  careless,  surmising  evil, 
and  backbiting,  and  conformsin  appearance, making 
a  fair  show,  but  is  not  unto  God,  as  it  appears  to 
man.  It  would  go,  and  is  not  called;  and  will  not 
go  when  it  is  called ;  and  seeks  for  the  praise  of 
men  more  than  God,  and  that  is  fruitless  ground, 
and  brings  forth  briars  and  thorns  in  secret,  which 
chokes  the  seed  of  God.  Beware  of  that  spirit,  it 
is  a  lover  of  this  world ;  have  no  fellowship  with 
it,  for  it  is  a  deceiver,  and  is  to  be  denied. 

Believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it,  which 
is  tossed  and  unsettled,  and  is  given  to  change,  and 
is  not  established  with  grace,  but  hunts  for  the 
precious  life,  and  seeks  by  flattery  to  beguile  the 
innocent.  This  spirit  is  zealous  for  a  moment,  but 
is  soon  overcome,  and  brings  not  forth  fruit  to 
perfection,  but  withers,  and  its  latter  end  is  worse 
than  the  beginning.  That  spirit  is  exalted  into 
presumption  in  peace,  and  cast  into  desperation  in 
trouble,  and  the  double  mind  lodgeth  in  it,  and  it 
is  unstable  in  all  its  ways,  and  is  a  ground  for  the 
seed  of  satan,  and  to  it  there  is  no  peace  from  God; 
and  beware  of  that  spirit,  for  it  is  not  of  the  Father, 
but  to  be  condemned. 

Believe  not  that  spirit,  neither  follow  it,  which  is 
more  zealous  than  knowing,  whose  zeal  is  without 
true  knowledge,  and  stands  in  that  which  is  cor- 
rupted, that  flourisheth  for  a  moment,  but  cannot 
endure  for  ever.  It  hath  no  root  in  itself,  but  is 
furious  and  passionate,  and  not  long-sufi'ering. 
That  spirit  knows  not  itself,  but  would  devour 
its  adversaries  with  bitterness,  and  not  gain  by 
long-suffering ;  that  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Father, 
but  must  be  denied  in  all. 

Believe  not  that  spirit  which  draws  back  into 
the  world,  into  its  lusts  and  liberty,  and  fashions 
which  pass  away.  That  spirit  forgets  God  and 
draws  back,  for  his  soul  hath  no  pleasure  in  it,  but 
is  vexed  with  it,  where  the  cross  is  made  of  none 
effect,  and  the  false  liberty  is  walked  in,  which 
murders  the  life.  That  spirit  is  of  the  devil,  and 
is  to  be  condemned. 

And  now  all  friends  of  God  every  where,  who 
know  him,  and  are  known  of  him,  whom  he  hath 
gathered  out  of  this  untoward  generation,  be  dili 
gent  in  your  callings,  and  keep  your  meetings  ii 
faithfulness,  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  that  you  all 
may  receive  of  his  fulness,  and  may  be  nourished 


up  unto  himself,  as  trees  of  righteousness,  the 
planting  of  his  own  right  hand,  to  spread  forth  his 
name  and  glory,  as  a  people  saved  by  him.  And 
this  know  and  understand,  that  spirit  is  not  of  the 
Father,  which  confesseth  not  the  Son  to  be  come  in 
the  flesh,  who  destroys  the  works  of  the  devil,  and 
takes  away  tin.  That  spirit  believe  and  follow 
which  condemns  sin,  and  destroys  it,  and  takes  it 
away,  and  so  gives  peace  with  God  in  your  cou- 

ices,  and  leads  you  into  all  truth,  and  keeps 
you  from  all  evil.     You  that  witness  this,  the  Son 

know,  and  the  Father  you  know,  to  dwell  with 


you,  and  in  you;  and  this  is  the  first  and  the  last. 
Believe  in  him,  and  follow  him,  and  look  not  for 
any  other;  and  in  this  the  Father  of  life  and  glory, 
whose  dominion  is  without  beginning  and  end, 
establish  you,  and  preserve  you :  amen  and  amen.' 


Trees  in  California. 
The  "  Hermit"  stands  entirely  by  itself,  and  is 
320  feet  high,  and  75  feet  in  circumference,  ex- 
ceedingly straight  and  symmetrical.     "  The  Penn- 
sylvania," so  called  by  two  young  ladies  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  24  feet  in  diameter,  and   315  feet  high. 
The  "  North  Carolina"  is  21  feet  across  the  base, 
and  310  feet  high.     The  "  Green  Mountain  State" 
is  22  feet  in  diameter,  and  350  feet  high.     The 
"Mother  and   Son"  are  togetlier   93   feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  the  "  Mother"  is  325  feet  high,  and 
the  "  Son"  300  feet.     The  "  Siamese  Twins  and 
their  guardian."     The  "Twins"  have  one  trunk, 
but  their  bodies  are  separate  at  a  height  of  40  feet. 
They  are  300  feet  high.     The  "  Guardian"  stands 
by  their  side,  and  is  80  feet  in  circumference,  and 
325  feet  high.     The  "  Old  Maid"  stands  single  in 
her  grief;  her  head,  unhke  any  other  trunk  in  the 
grove,  is  entirely  bare,  and  slightly  bowing.     H 
height  is  360  feet,  and  the  circumference  50  feet. 
The  "  Aidy  and  Mary"  are  named  after  two  young 
ladies  who  made  the  first  buggy  drive  to  the  grove. 
The  trees  are  nearly  300  feet  high,  and  65  feet  in 
circumference,    and     are   very   handsome.      The 
"  Horseback  Kide"  is  an  old  fallen  hollow  trunk  of 
250  feet  in  length ;  it  is  separated  into  two  parts. 
The  space  ridden  through  is  75  feet,  and  is  12  feet 
in  diameter  in  the  clear.     "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
is  about  300  feet  high,  and  90  feet  in   circum- 
ference.    The  "  Cabin"  has  a  narrow  entrance,  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  width,  and  will  seat  25  pers' 
it  is  10  feet  high.     The  "  Bride  of  the  Forest"  is 
not  the  largest  tree,  but  is  noted  for  having  the 
smoothest  bark  of  any  in  the  grove.     It  is  280  feet 
high,  and  70  feet  in  circumference.     The  "  Beauty 
oi  the  Forest"  is  65  feet  in  circumference,  and  3U0 
feet  high;  it  is   very  straight   and   slender,   and 
nearly  free  of  limbs ;  the  top  is  surmounted  with  a 
beautiful  and  regular  green  cap.     The  altitude  of 
the  grove  is  2400  feet  above  Murphy's  Camp. 

In  one  instance,  with  great  exertions,  one  of 
these  trees  was  feUed — not  by  axes  though ;  it  could 
not  be  done  by  them  ;  it  was  efi'ected  partly  by 
boring  the  trunk  with  augurs,  and  the  wind  com- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  the  parties  blew  it  down, 
and  such  was  its  great  weight,  that  a  complete 
trench  was  made  in  the  ground ;  and  up  the  hol- 
low trunk  of  this  tree  so  fallen,  a  Mr.  Lupham,  a 
proprietor  in  that  district,  rode  nearly  one  hundred 
yards  on  horseback!  The  trunks  of  some  of  these 
trees  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  tubes  of  the  Bri- 
tannia Bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  or  the  Con- 
way Tubular  Bridge.  When  of  one  thousand 
years'  growth  they  are  not  old — they  are  mere 
boys — old  boys,  perhaps,  to  our  senses,  but  still 
boys. 

The  concentric  rings  or  layers  deposited  by  the 
sap  furnish  a  good  chronicle  of  the  age  of  many 


trees,  and,  applying  this  test  to  these  trees,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  average  from  3000  to  4000  years 
of  age.  These  concentric  rings  or  layers  present 
an  astonishing  chart  of  tree  time.  When  one  of 
these  aged  trees  was  a  seedling,  if  we  turn  to  pro- 
fane history,  we  shall  find  that  then,  when  it  was 
young  and  tender  plant,  an  event  took  place 
hich  excited  as  much  interest  as  the  siege  oi 
Sebastopol — the  siege  of  Troy;  and  if  we  turn  to 
sacred  history,  we  shall  find  that  it  began  its  life 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  that  it  was  quite  a  strip- 
ling when  David  and  Solomon  ascended  the  throne 
of  Israel ;  that  it  had  not  much  more  than  finished 
1000  years  of  its  existence  when  our  Lord  cam« 
upon  the  earth ;  had  completed  its  second  thousanc 
years  during  the  dark  ages  of  the  Papacy;  hac 
reached  the  age  of  2600  years,  at  the  discovery  q 
America,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
when  the  nineteenth  century  dawned,  our  tree  wd 
approachimg  the  end  of  its  protracted  life; 
same  century  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  thron 
of  so  many  sovereigns  and  rulers  of  the  old  worlJ 

this  monarch  of  the  American  woods  fall  I 
fore  the  ruthless  axe  of  European  aggression.  T\«t 
of  these  long-lived  trees,  therefore,  would  span  th 
hole  period  of  recorded  time,  from  Adam's  day  t 
the  present. 

The  bark  of  one  of  these  trees  has  been  erecte 
in  the  tropical  quarter  of  the  Crystal  Palace  ; 
Sydenham.  The  bark  was  cut  from  the  tree  i 
pieces,  eight  feet  long;  each  was  marked  and  nuni 
bered  as  it  came  off,"so  that  the  whole  is  now  fas' 
ened  together  precisely  as  it  stood  for  tens  of  cei 
turies  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Tl 
thicknesss  of  the  bark  is  18  inches,  and  the  weigl 
of  the  90  feet  erected  at  the  Palace,  is  nearly  6 
tons. 


Wall-Faper  Poismiing. — Dr.  Hinds,  of  Bi 
mingham,  has  lately  called  attention  to  a  meth< 
of  accidental  arsenical  poison  which  should  1 
generally  known,  and  from  which  he  was  hims( 
the  sufferer.  He  chanced  to  select,  for  the  ador 
ment  of  his  study,  a  particularly  bright- tinted  wa 
paper,  a  pattern  of  which  was  confined  to  ti 
shades  of  green.  About  two  days  after  it  h 
been  applied,  he  first  used  the  room  in  t 
evening,  sitting  there  and  reading  by  a  gas-ligl 
Whilst  thus  engaged,  he  was  seized  with  sevi 
depression,  nausea,  abdominal  pain,  and  prosti 
tion.  The  same  chain  of  symptoms  ensued 
every  subsequent  evening  when  he  occupied  t 
room.  This  led  to  an  inquiry  into  the  cau 
He  scraped  off  a  little  of  the  bright  colouri 
matter  from  his  pretty  green  paper,  and,  by  st 
limation,  produced  abundant  crystals  of  arse 
ous  acid.  The  paper  was  coloured  with  arsei 
of  copper,  (Scheele  s  green.)  The  use  of  this  j 
ment  to  colour  wall-papers  has  already  proved 
jurious  in  previous  cases  In  one,  a  child  sue] 
some  strips  of  paper  thus  coloured,  and  narrow 
escaped  with  life.  {Ed.  Montldy  Journal,  ISl 
Dr.  Hinds  remarks,  that  the  presence  of  the  arst 
cal  pigment  may  be  recognized  by  its  brDliant  L 
and  by  a  little  running  of  the  colour  at  the  ed 

f  the  pattern,  as  though  it  did  not  take  freely 
the  paper. — London  Lancet. 

Art  thou  possessed  of  talents  greater  than  tl 
by  whom  thou  art  surrounded  ?     If  so,  be 
therefore  exalted,  but  humbled  with  the  consli 
ation  that  thou  wilt  have  to  render  an  accouu  J 
their  use  to  the  great  Giver. 

"  Knowledge  is  power,"  but  it  is  not  therefoi  K 
be  pursued  in  all  its  different  ramifications,  se.  ij 
that  some  kinds  of  knowledge  are  powerful  for  il 
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Tor  "  The  Friend." 
THE  FIRE-FLIES  TEACHING. 
Of  all  the  little  liviDg  things  that  lend  such  witching 

power 
In  music  blithe  or  beauty,  to  summer's  twilight  hour, 
None  seem  to  me  so  purely  to  speak  Creative  love. 
As  the  small  flies  that  in  the  grass  reflect  the  stars  above. 

For  when  the  sun  has  taken  his  kingly  light  away 
And  all  the  brilliant  colours  that  beautify  the  day; 
"Withdrawing  first  the  brightest,  and  then  the  sombre 

hues. 
Nor  leaving  to  the  heavens  their  fading,  dying  blues ; 

He  giveth  all  in  keeping  to  the  free  sunset  air. 

Which  gazeth  back  at  parting  with  a  gorgeous  golden 

glare  : 
With  every  hue  ethereal  it  bringeth  up  the  rear 
Of  sun-light  as  it  goeth,  to  greet  another  sphere. 

And  as  the  landscape  darkens,  I  watch  the  stars  come 

out; 
Aud  down  among  the  bushes,  the  fire-flies  dance  about; 
The  daylight  showeth  beauty  in  other  things  alone. 
But  these  night-lights  have  beauty  they  show  us  of  their 


And  I  think  with  adoration  of  our  great  God  on  high 
Who,  while  creating  worlds  and  souls,  made  too,  the  tire 

fly- 

I  know  His  works  all  praise  Him,  and  at  this  twilight 

hour. 
From   tree   and  hill  and  meadow,  they  witness  of  H 

power. 

A  thousand  insect  voices  resound  their  evening  lays, 
A  thousand  sparkling  fire-flies  shine  out  in  voiceless 

praise; 
Unconscious  in  obedience  they  yield  their  little  light 
To  deck  with  living  diamonds,  the  rich  dark  robe  of 

night. 

And  though  it  be  but  little  that  we  can  offer  up 
To  Him  whose  goodness  filleth  our  sacrificial  cup. 
In  courage  we'll  remember  that  the  poor  widow's  mite, 
In  faith  and  meekness  given  was  precious  in  His  sight. 

And  humble  in  our  nothingness,  while  stronger  in  His 

strength. 
Our  onward  pathway  brightens,  through  all  its  unseen 

length, 
And  bowing  in  thanksgiving,  we  join  the  insect  hymn, 
AVliile  the  shining  of  the  fire-lly,  to  our  eyes  is  growing 

dim.  Y 


From  The  Bridgewater  Treatises. 

Ueat. 
From  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  light 
the  mind  passes  by  a  natural  transition  to  that  o; 
heat :  for  these  agents,  though  not  necessarily  or 
always,  arc  in  reality  very  often  associated  to- 
getlier  :  and  they  are  each  of  them  characterized 
by  the  want  of  that  property  which  almost  seems 
essential  to  matter,  namely  weight.  In  their  rela- 
tion to  the  physical  existence  of  man  and  animal 
life  in  general,  there  is  this  difference  between 
them — the  presence  of  light  is  only  indirectly  ne- 
cessary ;  the  presence  of  heat  is  directly  necessary. 
Different  degrees  of  heat  indeed  are  requisite  for 
different  species  of  animals  :  but  if  the  heat  to 
which  any  individual  animal  be  exposed  be  much 
below  that  which  is  natural  to  the  species,  and  be 
continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  all  the 
vital  functions  are  eventually  destroyed  ;  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  hibernation  of  particular  species  of 
animals,  are  at  least  partially  suspended. 

The  degree  of  heat  adapted  to  the  human  frame 
is  so  nicely  adjusted  to  the  bodily  feelings  of  man, 
that,  if  we  take  a  range  of  fifty  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer  as  indicating  the  average 
extent  of  variation  to  which  the  body  is 
in  this  climate,  it  will  be  found  that  a  difference  of 
two  or  three  degrees,  above  or  below  a  given  point, 
will  generally  be  sufficient  to  create  an  uncomfort- 
able sensation.  The  late  IMr.  Walker,  whose  ex- 
periments on  the  artificial  production  of  cold  are 
well  known  to  the  philosophical  world,  ascertained 
that  the  point  of  62°  or  63^  of  Fahrenheit  is  that, 


which,  upon  an  average  of  many  individuals,  is  in 
this  climate  the  most  congenial,  as  far  as  sensation 
concerned,  to  the  human  body.  But  it  is  a  mer- 
ciful provision  of  nature,  considering  the  numerous 
vicissitudes  of  human  lite,  that  man  is  capable  of 
resisting  very  great  and  even  sudden  alterations  of 
temperature  without  any  serious  inconvenience. 
Thus  an  atmosphere  so  cold,  as  to  depress  the 
mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  the  52A 
degree  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  has  been 
borne  under  the  protection  of  very  moderate  clo- 
thing. And,  on  the  other  hand,  an  atmosphere  of 
a  temperature  as  high  as  the  200th  degree  of  Fah- 
renheit, which  is  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water,  was  borne  by  the  late  Dr. 
Fordyce,  during  ten  minutes.  And  it  is  highly 
worthy  of  notice,  as  connected  with  the  general  in- 
tention of  this  Treatise,  that,  during  the  same  time, 
a  thermometer  which  had  been  fixed  under  his 
tongue  indicated  only  the  98th  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit :  so  that  the  body  remained  very  nearly  of  its 
natural  temperature,  during  its  exposure  to  an  at- 
mosphere exceeding  its  own  temperature  by  full 
100  degrees. 

This  uniformity  of  animal  temperature,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  process  of  evaporation,  which  takes  place  from 
the  general  surface  of  the  body,  and  from  the  air- 
vessels  of  the  lungs  :  for  if  animals  are  confined  in 
chamber,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  so  moist 
that  no  evaporation  can  take  place  from  the  sur 
face  of  their  bodies,  it  has  been  found  that  their 
temperature  is  as  capable  of  being  steadily  and 
uniformly  raised,  by  increasing  the  heat  of  the 
room  in  which  they  are  placed,  as  if  they  were  in- 
animate matter. 

The  application  of  heat  to  the  various  purposes 
of  life  has  a  very  extensive  range  ;  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  daily  preparation  of  the  more  common 
forms  of  our  food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
distinguishes  the  habits  of  man  from  those  of  every 
other  species.  Without  the  power  indeed  of  com- 
manding the  application  of  heat  in  its  various  de- 
grees, many  of  the  most  important  arts  of  civilized 
society  would  fail. 

Without  that  power,  how  could  clay  be  hardened 
into  the  state  of  brick,  of  which  material  most  of 
the  habitations  in  many  large  cities  are  construc- 
ted? Without  the  aid  of  the  same  agent,  how 
could  quicklime,  the  base  of  every  common  cement, 
be  produced  from  limestone  t  Without  the  appli- 
cation of  the  higher  degree  of  heat,  metals  could 
neither  be  reduced  from  their  ores,  nor  the  reduced 
jtals  be  worked  into  convenient  forms.  Neither, 
thout  the  same  aid,  could  that  most  useful  sub- 
stance glass,  be  produced  ;  a  material,  which,  ic 
comparison,  hardly  known  to  the  ancients,  has  in 
modern  times  become  almost  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  persons  of  the  poorest  class,  as  a  sub- 
stance of  daily  use  for  various  economical  purposes. 
But  if  we  consider  the  properties  of  this  valuable 
compound,  with  reference  to  the  aid  derived  from 
it  in  the  investigations  of  science,  there  are  few 
substances  of  higher  importance  to  the  philosopher. 
Among  the  most  useful  of  those  properties  are  its  im- 
permeability to  fluids,  either  in  a  liquid  or  aeriform 
state ;  its  ready  permeability  to  light,  together  with 
its  power  of  modifying  the  qualities  of  that  fluid  ; 
and  its  resistance  to  almost  all  those  chemical 
agents,  which  are  capable  of  destroying  the  texture 
of  most  other  substances  with  which  they  remain 
long  in  contact. 

In  considering  the  extensive  utility  of  the  ther- 
mometer and  barometer,  in  their  common  and  most 
convenient  forms,  it  is  evident  that  their  practical 
value  almost  entirely  depends  on  the  transparency 
of  glass,  and  on  its  impermeability  to  air :  for  if 


the  glass,  of  which  they  are  made,  were  opaque, 
the  variations  in  the  level  of  the  quicksilver  con- 
tained within  them  would  be  imperceptible  to  the 
eye ;  and  could  not  be  indirectly  ascertained,  un- 
less by  very  circuitous  and  difficult  means  :  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  glass  were  permeable  to 
air,  the  variation  in  the  level  of  the  quicksilver,  in 
the  case  of  the  barometer  at  least,  would  necessa- 
rily be  prevented.  The  same  properties  of  trans- 
parency and  impermeability  to  air  very  greatly 
enhance,  if  they  do  not  solely  constitute  the  value 
of  glass,  in  all  those  philosophical  experiments 
which  are  carried  on  under  what  is  called  the  ex- 
hausted receiver. 

But  the  most  important  result  of  the  transpa- 
rency of  glass  is  the  modification  which  light  un- 
dergoes in  its  passage  through  lenticular  masses  of 
that  material.  When,  for  instance,  in  consequence 
of  disease  or  advancing  age,  the  eye  no  longer  re- 
tains the  power  of  discerning  objects  distinctly, 
how  much  of  hourly  comfort,  as  well  as  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment,  would  be  lost,  were  we  not  able 
to  supply  the  natural  defect  by  the  artificial  aid  of 
glasses  of  the  requisite  form  and  density.  And, 
again,  how  many  important  facts  in  the  physiology 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  as  also  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  inanimate  bodies,  would  have  remained  for 
ever  undiscovered,  but  for  the  aid  of  the  micro- 


scope ;  the  magnifying  powers  of  which  depend  on 
the  transparency,  and  form,  and  the  right  adjust- 
ment of  those  pieces  of  glasses  through  which  the 
objects  subjected  to  observation  are  viewed  'I 

And,  lastly,  how  shall  we  estimate  the  value  of 
those  discoveries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  constantly 
accumulating  mass  of  observations  connected  with 
them,  which  the  world  owes  to  that  wonderful  in- 
strument, the  telescope  ?  By  the  aid  of  which  not 
only  has  the  knowledge  of  our  own  sidereal  system 
been  extended,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
new  planets  belonging  to  it ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  rendered  highly  probable  that  those  obscurely 
defined  luminous  masses,  which  Sir  William  Her- 
schel  termed  nebu/ce,  observable  within  the  limits 
of  individual  constellations,  are  really  the  accumu- 
lated light  of  innumerable  stars  seen  through  the 
medium  of  a  space  hitherto  immeasurable :  and 
that  the  milky  way  itself  is  an  extended  accumu- 
lation of  similar  nebulas ;  the  collected  light  of 
which,  at  some  inconceivable  point  of  distance, 
may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  still  more  distant 
spheres,  as  a  mere  speck.  Dare  the  mind  attempt 
to  penetrate  beyond  this  general  statement,  and  to 
speculate  upon  the  characters  of  its  detail '/  What 
if  there  be  a  resemblance,  or  even  an  analogy,  be- 
tween the  structure  and  inhabitants  of  this  earth 
and  of  the  other  planets  of  our  system  ?  What  if 
every  fixed  star  which  we  either  see  with  the  naked 
eve  or  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  or  whose  exist- 
ence we  can  conceive  on  probable  grounds  by  the 
mind's  eye,  be  itself  the  centre  of  a  system  con- 
sisting, like  our  own,  of  numerous  subordinate 
s,  and  every  one  of  these  inhabited  by  re- 
sponsible agents,  like  ourselves  ;  to  whose  uses  both 
inorganic  elements  and  animals  and  vegetables, 
analogous  if  not  similar  to  our  own,  may  be  sub- 
servient ?  What  if  the  moral  history  and  state  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  numberless  spheres  be  like 
that  of  man  ? — But  the  view,  which  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  question  seems  capable  of  unfolding, 
is  too  awful  for  the  eye  of  reason;  and,  however 
its  discussion  might  magnify  our  conviction  of  the 
infinite  power  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  is  not 
to  be  approached  perhaps  without  culpable  pre- 
sumption. 

Let  us  therefore  return  to  considerations  more 
appropriate  to  the  character  of  human  knowledge: 
and,   having  referred  to  the  effects  produced  by 
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heat  on  various  forms  of  matter,  let  us  inquire 
what  facilities  nature  has  placed  within  our  reach 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  and  maintaining  heat 
itself.  The  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  surrounded 
by  the  numerous  and  various  agents  which  he  is 
constantly  employing,  can  never  have  any  difficulty 
in  producing  it.  By  concentration  of  the  sun's 
rays  he  may  inflame  any  combustible  substance  : 
by  compression  of  common  air  in  a  small  cylinder 
of  glass,  or  metal,  he  may  ignite  a  piece  of  fungus, 
or  inflame  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  piston  which  is  employed  to  com- 
press the  air.  lie  may  instantaneously  produce 
flame  by  pouring  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  oil  of 
turpentine,  or  on  certain  saline  compounds ;  by  the 
simple  trituration  of  phosphoms,  or  other  chemical 
agents ;  by  directing  a  small  stream  of  inflamma- 
ble air  on  minute  particles  of  platina  loosely  ag- 
gregated in  a  state  somewhat  resembling  sponge  ; 
or,  not  to  accumulate  too  many  instances,  he  may 
delight  himself  for  the  thousandth  time  by  igniting 
a  fine  wire  of  steel,  in  passing  the  electric  current 
along  it  by  means  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus. 

The  more  important  part  of  the  present  inquiry 
remains  to  be  considered,  the  means  namely  of 
maintaining  heat,  when  once  excited,  to  a  sufficient 
extent  and  degree  of  intensity  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  social  and  civilized  life.  To  this  important 
purpose,  among  others,  the  products  of  the  vege- 
table world,  both  in  a  fossil  and  recent  state,  are 
destined  ;  and  in  examining  the  origin  and  general 
history  of  some  of  these  products,  particularly  with 
reference  to  common  coal,  we  shall  meet  with  an 
interesting  example  of  those  provisions  of  nature 
which  Dr.  Paley  has  denominated  prospective  con- 
trivances. 

In  the  early  periods  of  civilization,  and  while 
the  population  of  a  country  bears  a  small  proper 
tion  to  the  extent  of  soil  occupied,  the  indigenous 
forests  easily  supply  an  ample  quantity  of  fuel : 
or,  in  the  absence  of  those  larger  species  of  thi 
vegetable  kingdom  which  may  be  described  under 
the  term  oitimher^  the  humblest  productions  of  the 
morass,  though  not  the  most  desirable,  are,  how- 
ever, a  sufficient  substitute.  Thus  the  spliagrmm 
2ialu&tre  and  other  mosses,  by  their  successive 
growth  and  decay,  form  the  combustible  substra- 
tum of  those  extensive  and  at  present  uncultivated 
tracts  in  Ireland,  which,  till  they  shall  have  hap- 
pily been  reclaimed  by  the  industry  of  a  yet  bar- 
barous population,  contribute  by  the  turf  and  peat 
which  they  afford,  to  the  comfort  of  myriads  of 
individuals;  who,  were  it  not  for  this  source  of 
supply,  would  be,  in  their  present  state,  in  total 
want  of  one  of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life. 

In  many  populous  districts  of  this  island,  the 
aboriginal  forests,  which  formerly  so  amply  sup- 
plied the  surrounding  inhabitants,  have  long  since 
been  cleared  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  :  and 
their  site  is  now  occupied  by  cultivated  lands  and 
a  condensed  population.  The  former  source 
of  fuel  has  consequently  in  such  parts  long  smce 
failed  :  but  the  clearing  of  the  surface  has  in  many 
places  detected  that  invaluable  mineral  combustible, 
which,  usually  bearing  in  itself  indubitable  marks 
of  a  vegetable  origin,  from  the  traces  of  organiza- 
tion still  apparent  in  almost  every  part  of  its  sub- 
stance, was  deposited  ages  before  it  was  wanted, 
as  a  future  substitute  for  the  fuel  which  in  the 
meantime  has  been  derived  from  the  actually  ex- 
isting vegetable  kingdom. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  into  the  general 
consideration  of  those  geological  formations  called 
coal-fields^  which  are  the  repositories  of  this  useful 
mineral :  but  there  is  one  circumstance  in  their 
history  so  evidently  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
labour  of  man  in  obtaining  this  substance,  and  to 


extend  its  supply,  and  so  remarkably  though  not 
exclusively  characteristic  of  those  particular  for- 
mations, that,  though  not  obvious  to  a  general  ob- 
server, it  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  pointed  out.  A  coal  field  may  be 
represented,  in  a  popular  description,  as  consisting 
of  a  succession  of  alternating  strata  of  coal  and 
sand-stone,  &c. :  which,  having  been  originally 
deposited  in  a  basin-shaped  cavity,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  at  the  same  time  parallel  to  the  con- 
cave surface  of  the  basin  and  to  each  other,  have 
been  subsequently  broken  up  by  some  force  that 
has  thrown  the  planes  of  the  ruptured  masses  into 
various  directions.  Now,  had  the  strata  remained 
undisturbed,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
coal  which  is  now  quarried  would  most  probably 
never  have  been  obtained  by  human  industry  :  for, 
the  strata  dipping  down  from  the  circumference 
towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  that  perpendicular 
depth,  beyond  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
work  the  coal,  would  soon  have  been  reached  in 
the  operation  of  mining.  Eut,  in  consequence  of 
the  ruptui-e  and  consequent  dislocation  of  the 
strata,  many  of  those  portions  which  were  origi- 
nally deposited  at  such  a  depth  beneath  the  surface 
as  would  have  rendered  the  working  of  them  im- 
possible, have  been  thrown  up  to  the  very  surface ; 
and  thus  have  become  available  to  the  miner. 


I'or  "  The  Friend." 

Incidents  in  the  travels  of  persons  passing  through 
Palestine  are  often  interesting  to  the  Christian, 
brought  up  in  reading  Scripture  History.  A  letter 
of  W.  B.  Stevens,  correspondent  of  the  N.  Am.  & 
U.  S.  Gazette,  was  particularly  stirring,  conveying 
an  account  of  a  person  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem 
with  the  bequest  of  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  to 
found  a  hospital  for  poor  Jews,  in  that  ancient  site 
of  one  of  the  most  important  cities  that  have  ever 
existed.  The  account  of  the  boy  of  16  years,  who 
had  received  several  years'  education  at  Jerusalem, 
and  from  his  instruction  had  adopted  Christian 
principles,  was  also  a  pleasant  feature  in  the  ac- 
count. We  give  the  following  extract  for  the  read- 
ers of"  The  Friend:'' 

"  We  left  Alexandria  on  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day, the  12th  instant,  bound  to  Jaffa,  the  port  of 
Jerusalem. 

I  had  purposed  leaving  several  days  before,  but 
having  been  invited  to  join  the  party  of  Sir  Moses 
Montifiore,  of  London,  who  had  chartered  a  steam- 
er to  land  him  at  Jaffa,  I  delayed,  and  thus  had 
an  unexpected  opportunity  of  seeing  Cairo  and  its 
surrounding  antiquities. 

The  object  of  the  present  visit  of  Sir  Moses  Mon- 
tifiore to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  interest  of  which 
he  has  been  of  late  so  much  identified,  is  to  carry 
into  execution  the  will  of  the  late  Juda  Touro,  of 
New  Orleans,  who  left  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
found  a  hospital  or  almshouse  for  the  poor  Jews  of 
Jerusalem. 

Our  voyage  to  Jaffa,  in  the  Austrian  Loyd 
steamship  Malta,  tliough  slow,  was  pleasant,  and 

Thursday  morning  we  landed  there,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  put  my  foot  on  the  Holy  Land. 

Jaffa  rises  from  the  rocky  shore  in  a  conical 
form,  and  presents,  therefore,  a  pleasing  aspect,  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  terraced  with  flat  roofed 
houses  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  I  immediately 
called  upon  the  American  Consul,  (who  by  the  way, 
cannot  speak  a  word  of  English,  though  he  con- 
verses very  well  in  French,)  to  make  through  him 
arrangements  for  going  up  to  Jerusalem.  I  found 
polite,  attentive  and  obliging,  but  still  he  is  a 
native,  cannot  speak  English,  and  does  not  in  thi 


represented  in  foreign  countries  by  none  but  Ameri- 
cans. 

From  its  position  the  streets  of  Jaffa  are  narrow, 
winding  and  communicative  with  each  other  by 
steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  though  the  place  is  small, 
there  seemed  to  be  an  air  of  trade  and  business 
about  it  which  I  did  not  expect  to  find. 

Traditionally,  this  is  the  oldest  port  in  the  world. 
Hither  the  galleys  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  and  of 
Ptolemies  came.  Hither  were  guided  the  floats  or 
rafts  of  wood  sent  by  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  to 
Solomon,  for  the  building  of  his  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem. (2  Chronicles  ii.  16.)  From  this  port  Jonah, 
when  he  sought  to  flee  from  the  Lord,  embarked 
for  Tarshish  (Jonah  i.  3.)  Here,  Peter  raised 
Dorcas  from  the  dead  ;  had  the  remarkable  vision, 
which  taught  him  not  to  call  anything  common  that 
God  hath  cleansed  ;  abode  many  days  in  the  house 
of  Simon,  the  tanner ;  received  the  deputation  sent 
by  Cornelius,  the  centurion,  from  Caeserea,  (Acts 
ix  and  x.) 

In  addition  to  these  bibilical  facts,  there  are 
many  other  recorded  incidents  which  give  to  this 
port  a  great  traditionary  and  classic  interest. 

Pliny  states  that  it  was  at  Jaffa  that  Noah  built 
the  ark ;  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  story  of  An- 
dromeda and  Perseus.  From  the  book  of  the 
Maccabees  we  learn  that  it  was  here  that  Judas 
Maccabeus  set  on  fire  and  destroyed  the  Syrian 
fleet. 

In  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  it  acquired  cele- 
brity as  being  the  landing  place  of  the  great  armies 
under  Phihp  of  France  and  Eiohard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
and  here  also  was  enacted  one  of  those  fearful  war 
scenes  which  stain  the  memory  of  Napoleon  the  1st, 
the  massacre  of  Turkish  prisoners,  and  the  reported 
poisoning  of  the  sick  French  troops,  in  order  to  , 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  we  flnd  this  little  port  invested  with  pecu-  i 
liar  interest,  venerable  with  antiquity,  and  abound- 
ing in  associations,  scriptural,  classical,  and  chival- 
rous, which  alike  stir  the  breast  of  the  soldier,  the 
mind  of  the  scholar,  and  the  heart  of  the  Christian. 

I  visited  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner,  mention- 
ed in  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  a  tradition,  which  Jew,  Mohammedan,  and 
Christian,  and  Greek,  Romanist,  and  Protestant, 
alike  agree  in  regarding  as  the  true  spot  pointed 
out  in  the  Testament. 

The  view  from  one  of  the  house  tops,  which  are 
nearly  all  flat,  was  very  fine.  In  front  of  me  was 
the  blue  and  quiet  Mediterranean,  or  "  great  sea" 
of  the  Jews ;  to  the  south  is  the  ancient  land  of  the 
Philistines,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  coun- 
try— the  field  of  Askelon,  the  town  of  Gaza,  and 
other  noted  places  in  Canaanitish  history.  To  the 
north  were  many  highly  cultivated  gardens,  dot- 
ting with  their  peculiar  shrubbery  the  plain  of  Sha- 
ron, so  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  flowers,  while  be- 
hind to  the  east  were  the  mountains  of  Ephraiui, 
and  the  high  land  about  Lydda  and  Ramih. 

After  leaving  Jaffa,  we  rode  through  a  fertile 
and  almost  level  country,  (hence  called  Sharon,  or 
tlui  kvel  ground)  and  among  gardens  filled  with 
orange,  lemon,  fig,  olive  and  pomegranate  trees, 
above  which  occasionally  towers  the  feathering 
palm,  while  the  road  itself  is  mostly  hedged  in  by 
enormous  growths  of  the  prickly  pear,  its  broad 
oval  leaves  being  set  off  by  the  bright  yellow  blos- 
soms with  which  they  were  then  adorned.  We 
passed  through  Ludd,  the  ancient  Lydda,  where, 
learn  in  the  Acts  dwelt  many  saints,  where 
Peter  cured  iEneas,  "  who  had  kept  his  bed  eight 
years,  and  was  sick  of  the  palsy;"  and   to  which 


least  degree  understand   our  country.     Surely,  I  place  the  disciples   of  Joppa  sent,  desiring  Petei 
cannot  be  wrong  in  saying  that  America  should  be|to  come  to  Joppa,  on  occasion  of  tlie  death  of  Tabi- 
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:ha,  "  which  is  by  interpretation  called  Dorcas." 
ifhere  are  scarcely  any  remains  ot  the  ancient  Lydda, 
5S  it  was  destroyed  many  hundred  years  ago,  and 
;he  present,  like  most  of  the  other  towns  ot  Pales- 
itinc,  belongs  to  a  post-Chrittian  age. 

At  Eamlah,  about  two  miles  to  the  South,  we 
[stopped  for  the  night.  The  particular  landmark  of 
ithis  town,  and  that  by  which  it  can  be  designated 
.afar  oif,  is  a  tall  tower  of  Saracenic  architecture, 
called  the  Tower  of  the  Forty  Martyrs. 
'  This  place  is  supposed  and  generally  conceded 
Ibo  be  the  Arimathea  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  have 
been,  therefore,  the  residence  of  Joseph,  whom  St. 
iMark  calls  "  the  honourable  counsellor,"  who  ac- 
■jording  to  St.  Matthew,  "  was  a  rich  man,"  and  of 
(whom  St.  Luke  thus  writes  :  "  And  behold  there 
fwas  a  man  named  Joseph,  a  counsellor ;  and  he 
iwas  a  good  man  and  a  just,  (the  same  had  not  con- 
isentcd  to  the  counsel  and  deed  of  them)  he  was  of 
Arimathea,  a  city  of  the  Jews,  which  also  himself 
waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  man  went 
unto  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  he 
itook  it  down  and  wrapped  it  in  linen,  and  laid  it  in 
!a  sepulchre  that  was  hewn  in  stone,  where  never 
jman  before  was  laid." 

'  A  little  incident  occurred  in  this  place,  which 
iwas  to  me  as  unexpected  as  it  was  pleasant.  Wc 
stopped  with  a  native  family,  the  father  of  which 
iwas  the  head  man  of  the  village.  As  he  only 
•spoke  Arabic,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  his  son,  a 
young  man  about  IG  years  of  age,  who  spoke  Eug- 
!lish  very  well.  On  conversing  with  this  lad,  I 
found  that  he  professed  himself  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  on  inquiring  how  he  became  such,  he  stated 
ithat  he  had  been  several  years  at  the  school  of  the 
IProtestant  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  that  there  he  had 
learned  to  love  the  Saviour,  and  there  had  pro- 
fessed faith  in  Him.  He  was  questioned  quite 
closely  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  faith,  and  his  an- 
swers were  clear  and  satisfactory.  He  said  that  he 
had  at  first  meC  with  much  opposition  and  even  per- 
secution, but  that  now  it  had  ceased,  and  he  was 
scarcely  ever  molested.  At  our  evening  prayers 
ihe  came  with  his  bible,  and  joined  us  in  our  devo- 
tions with  much  apparent  delight,  and  his  entire 
conduct  left  on  our  minds  a  most  favourable  impres- 
ision." 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  the  amount  or 
[the  extent  of  our  influence  in  the  world,  which 
must  be  cither  for  good,  or  else  for  that  which  is 
not  good.  A.  slight  misstep  may  produce  incalcu- 
lable results,  and  therefore  should  we  "watch," 
and  "  pray  without  ceasing,"  daily. 

They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy. 


THE    FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH 


We  have  always  believed  that  little  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  resolves  of  governments,  or 
;  of  parties   of  men   who   in  their  advocacy  or  en- 
!  forcement  of  measures  of  any  kind,  were  actuated 
i  by  policy,  or  supposed  expediency,  without  feeling 
!  themselves  so  bound  by  the  principles  of  the  gospel. 
I  as  to  pursue  a  course  consistent  with  its  require- 
mcnt.-i,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations.  Hence 
while  we  have  rejoiced  in  the  evidence  afforded  from 
time  to  time  of  the  certain  though  gradual  progress 
of  Christian  light  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
as  indicated  by  popular  efforts  to  carry  out  any 
great  moral  reformation,  or  by  representative  gov- 
ernments, acting  under  the  impulse  of  the  times, 
striking   at  long  established   habits  or  systems  of 
error ;  we  have  also  feared  lest  these  movements, 


springing  from  excitement  or  superficial  sympathy, 
rather  than  from  well-grounded  conviction  of  the 
requirements  of  truth  and  justice,  might  be  but 
feebly  carried  out,  or  giving  place  to  a  change  in 
the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  be  abandoned  for  an- 
other course  more  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  hour.  We  have  witnessed  these  fluctuations 
in  our  own  country,  both  in  respect  to  temperance 
and  slavery,  and  so  great  has  been  the  reaction  at 
times,  that  many  have  been  ready  to  doubt  whe- 
ther any  real  progress  in  sound  principles  had  been 
made  among  the  people  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
This  doubt,  we  apprehend,  is  unfounded  ;  though 
we  believe  it  correct  in  reference  to  most  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  afi'airs  of  our  government, 
but  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  as  well  as  of  our  mother  country.  Great 
Britain,  give  proof  of  no  inconsiderable  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  improvement  within  that  period. 
But  so  ardent  is  the  lust  for  gold  and  such  the 
power  of  wealth,  that  men  who  have  yielded  to  the 
one  and  employed  the  other  for  their  selfish  grati- 
fication, are  liable  to  become  blind  or  indifferent  to 
those  immutable  principles  of  right  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  plans  for  accumulating  money,  or 
for  obtaining  the  indulgences  that  money  can  pur- 
hase;  and  the  people  are  generally  too  easily 
worked  upon  to  tolerate  schemes  adroitly  presented 
to  them  by  designing  men  as  calculated  to  subserve 
the  general  desire  to  acquire  riches.  It  is  perhaps 
to  this  we  may  attribute  the  surprising  exertions 
now  making  in  Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  to  revive  the  slave  trade,  under  the  spe- 
cious guise  of  importing  free  African  labourers  for 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands  and  for  our  slave 
states.  From  the  developements  which  have  been 
taking  place  among  the  slaveholders  of  the  South 
within  the  past  ten  years,  we  were  in  measure  pre- 
pared to  find  some  of  them  openly  advocating  the 
legalizing  of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  seeking 

cover  over  the  revolting  features  of  their  ne- 
farious proposal  by  representations  of  the  diminu- 
tion if  not  removal  of  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
,ge,  and  the  superior  comfort  of  the  African 
in  a  Christian  country  than  on  his  native  soil.  But 
it  has  startled  very  many  to  find  that  the  French 
Government  has  given  its  sanction  to  a  contract 
with  two  merchants  at  Marseilles  for  supplying 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinique  with  10,000  African 
labourers,  and  still  more  alarming  is  it  to  find  the 
London  Times,  that  great  daily  newspaper,  which 
from  its  powerful  influence  is  spoken  of  as  the 
'thunderer,"  and  as  the  "fourth  estate"  in  the 
kingdom,  advocating  the  same  course  to  be  pursued 
by  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  cultivate  cotton  and 
sugar  more  extensively  and  profitably  in  her  West 
Indian  possessions.  The  arguments  now  employed 
by  it  for  this  re-opening  of  the  trade  in  Africans, 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  which  we  have  had  set 
forth  by  our  pro-slavery  advocates  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  other  parts  of  the  South,  and  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  sentiments  elaborately  reiterated 
iu  reprobation  of  American  slavery,  when  respond- 
ing to  the  excited  feeling  got  up  in  the  nation,  by 
the  fictitious  representations  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  any  more  than  those  of  o 
land,  will  permit  their  governments  to  embark  in 
this  unblushing  scheme  of  crime,  or  cease  to  urge 
it  to  interfere,  so  far  as  it  can  be  peaceably  done, 
to  prevent  the  French  from  carrying  out  the  pro- 
jected shipment  of  native  Africans. 

We  give  below  an  extract  from  a  speech  made 
by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
moving  the  following  resolution: — 

"That  the  encouragement  of  emigration  of  negroes 
from  the  African  coast  to  the  West  Indies  by  the  purchase 


and  liberation  of  slaves,  or  the  ransom  of  prisoners  taken 
ven  when  this  may  not  be  held  illegal,  has  a 
direct,  tendency  to  promote  the  internal  slave  trade  of 
Africa,  and  to  obstrnct  the  progress  of  its  inhabitants  in 
the  arts  of  peace  and  course  of  civilization. 

That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty, 
praying  that  she  would  be  gr.aciously  pleased  to  withhold 
her  countenance  from  all  such  schemes  among  her  sub- 
jects, and  would  use  her  best  endeavors  among  her 
Majesty's  allies,  for  engaging  them  to  discountenance 
11  projects  which  have  a  tendency  to  promote  African 
migration  by  any  means  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
fith  the  purchase  of  slaves  or  ransom  of  captives  taken 
n  war." 

Without  further  preface,  he  (the  noble  lord)  would 
now  proceed  to  notice  the  license  given  to  certain  mer- 
cantile adventurers — to  certain  agents,  as  it  was  said,  of 
the  French  Government — to  import  a  limited  number  of 
negroes— of  "  free  negroes,"  as  the  phrase  went — into 
the  West  Indian  colonies  of  France.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  Messrs.  Regis,  he  would  speak  of  them  not  from 
personal  knowledge,  but  from  the  information  of  a  person 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  them — he  meant  his 
friend,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  filled  the  important 
of  assessor  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  he  said  that 
they  were  very  respectable  merchants,  so  that  what  he 
was  about  to  state  proceeded  from  no  prejudice  towards 
hem.  What  was  it  that  was  proposed?  It  was  proposed 
that  the  Africans,  being  slaves  in  their  own  country, 
should  be  iuduced  to  emigrate  to  the  West  Indies;  that 
care  should  be  there  taken  to  see  that  the  contract  with 
them  was  fulfilled,  that  they  should  have  the  security  of 
government  officers  as  to  the  care  taken  of  them  in 
the  landing  and  also  on  their  arrival  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  their  kind  treatment  by  their  masters ;  that 
they  were  not  made  to  serve  longer  than  the  time  for 
hich  they  were  to  be  bound  as  apprentices,  and  also 
that  when  their  apprenticeship  was  expired,  and  they 
to  come  back,  they  should  be  taken  back  to  the 
coast  from  whence  they  had  been  brought;  that  the 
government  officers  would  watch  over  their  health  with 
every  care  which  humanity  could  suggest.  Now.  this 
was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  heard  this  argument. 
He  did  not  now  hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  Africans 
being  slaves  in  their  own  country,  and  of  the  great  ben- 
efit which  an  emigration  to  America  would  confer  upon 
hem.  This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  heard  of  the 
blessed  change  in  taking  Africans  from  the  country  where 
they  were  slaves,  to  a  country  where  they  would  be  better 
treated.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  to  look  back,  he 
grieved  to  say,  to  nearly  sixty  years'  experience  in  this 
matter,  during  which  time  he  had  a  share,  more  or  less 
essful,  more  or  less  active,  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Africans,  and  he  did  not  recollect  any  one 
perjod  during  the  whole  of  that  long  controversy  in 
hich  this  argument  was  not  used.  He  would  not 
trouble  their  lordships  with  many  quotations,  but  it  was 
_  portant  to  notice  that  the  advocates  of  slavery,  and 
the  advocates  of  what  was  called  free  emigration,  used 
dentically  the  same  arguments. 

They  knew  the  origin  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  origin 
of  the  present  plan  bore  a  very  ominous  resemblance  to 
it.  When  the  Spaniards,  impelled  by  a  thirst  for  gold, 
by  cruelty  and  avarice  combined,  were  depopulating 
their  possessions  in  America,  killing  the  Indians  by  over- 
working and  underfeeding  them,  a  humane  but  short- 
sighted man,  proposed  the  bringing  over  negroes  from 
Africa  to  do  the  work  of  the  Indian  population.  This 
short-sighted  benevolence  was  the  origin  of  the  mon- 
strous African  slave  trade.  History  attributed  the  design 
to  Las  Casas,  and  he,  and  those  that  agreed  with  him, 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  Charles,  in  an  evil  hour,  a 
license  to  carry  over  4,000  negroes  from  Africa  to 
America.  There  had  been  a  little  Portuguese  trade 
before,  but  that  was  the  origin  of  the  African  slave 
trade. 

The  agents  of  the  French  government  were  offering  9«. 
a  head  per  month  to  these  negroes,  and  it  was  said  and 
gravely  said,  that  the  negroes,  on  being  purchased  on  the 
African  coast,  would  understand  the  nature  of  an  inden- 
ture of  apprenticeship — that  they  would  enter  into  it, 
and  go  on  board  a  ship  for  the  pay  of  9s.  a  month,  with 
a  certain  allowance  of  provisions  in  Cayenne.  The 
nature  of  the  negro  was  mistaken.  The  negroes  had  as 
much  fear  as  the  ancieut  Egyptians  had  of  the  sea;  it 
was  rooted  within  him.  It"  might  probably  be  iu  his 
nature  before  the  slave  trade  was  established,  but  of  course 
it  had  become  still  more  deeply  rooted  by  that  inferna.1 
traffic  ;  so  that  to  propose  to  these  free  negroes  of  Africa 
to  go  across  the  ocean  to  a  new  world,  was  one  of  the 
wildest  schemes  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted 
imagination  of  a  human  being. 
I     And  here  let  him  state  that  there  was  great  exaggera- 
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tion  as  to  the  want  of  hands  in  the  West  Indian  colonies. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  his  who  had 
been  twenty  years  in  Jamaica,  and  who  wrote,  "  Agri- 
culture and  commerce  are  looking  up— (that  was  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  sugar.)  The  proprietors  who  were 
wise  and  able  enough  to  carry  on  their  estates  during 
the  season  of  low  prices,  are  now  prospering."  But  he 
said,  "  They  complain  of  want  of  hands  ;  but  whose 
fault  is  it  ?  ^fotwithstanding  the  price  of  produce  having 
more  than  doubled,  the  labourers  are  everywhere  com- 
pelled to  work  at  the  same  rate  as  when  they  were  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  viz.,  9d.  to  Is.  a  day.  If  they  chose  to  give 
from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  a  day,  there  would  be  as  many 
negroes  available  as  they  could  employ."  He  naturally 
asked  him  whence  those  negroes  were  to  come,  and  he 
answered,  "They  are  now  working  at  the  provision 
grounds,  raising  provision  for  the  markets,  and  if  you 
only  give  them  9d.,  or  at  the  utmost  Is.  a  day,  they  prefer 
labouring  there  to  working  at  the  plantations." 

The  resolutions  were  passed,  as  were  resolutions 
of  a  similar  import  in  the  House  of  Commons, 


three  tons  per  thousand,  the  annual  weight  would  be  ■ 
5,400,000    tons,   and   the   capital    employed   2,000,000 
ids  sterling.     The  number  of  patents  connected  with 
the  manufacture  is  stated  at  230. 

Great  Drain  of  Specie.— The  shipments  of  specie  from 
England  to  India,  China,  Egypt  and  Malta,  for  the  half- 
year  just  ended,  reached  £8,760,641,  while  from  the 
Mediterranean  ports  an  additional  sum  of  £1,845,399 
was  sent,  making  an  aggregate  of  £10,606,040,  or  over 
553,000,000,  all  of  which  was  silver,  except  £116,000. 

Killed  by  a  Bear. — On  the  28th  ult.,  a  boy  eleven  years 
old,  was  killed  and  devoured  by  a  large  bear  on  the 
marshes  near  Detroit.  The  boy  had  gone  out  of  the 
town  with  his  brother  to  gather  raspberries,  and  while 
thus  occupied  was  seized  by  the  bear.  It  is  unusual  for 
these  animals  to  be  found  so  near  the  city. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Seventh  m 
The  shipment  of  the  submarine  telegraph  cable  on  the 
British  frigate  Agamemnon  was  finished  on  the  18th 
The  shipment  of  the  other  portion  on  the  U.  S.  steam- 
ship Niagara  was  nearly  completed.  Insurances  had 
been  effected  on  the  safe  laying  of  the  cable  at  rates 
ran'^ing  from  ten  per  cent,  upwards.  It  was  expected 
the^vessels  containing  the  cable  would  sail  from  Cork 
about  the  first  of  Eighth  mo. 

A  deputation  from  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  presented 
a  memorial  to  Lord  Palmerston,  condemning  the  pro 
posed  scheme  to  obtain  labourers  from  Africa  for  thi 
West  Indies.  Lord  Palmerston  said  that  the  Govern 
ment  were  alive  to  the  danger  of  the  scheme,  and  wouh 
take  care  that  nothing  was  done  which  tended  to  resus 
citate  the  Slave  Trade.  The  London  Times  continued 
its  agitation  in  favour  of  obtaining  free  labourers 
British  surveillance. 

The  British  government  intends  sending  to  India  a 
steam  squadron,  and  a  considerable  force  of  artillery  by 
the  most  rapid  conveyances  at  hand,  and  in  addition  to 
the  troops  already  mentioned,  the  force  which  had  been 
appropriated  for  the  Chinese  operations,  had  all  been  in- 
tercepted and  ordered  for  service  for  India.  This  force 
is  to  be  compensated  for  China  by  a  battalion  of  Marines, 
to  be  dispatched  to  Hong-Kong  without  delay. 

The  London  Times  in  an  article  on  William  L.  Marcy's 
proposition  to  exempt  all  private  property  at  sea  from 
seizure  in  time  of  war,  expresses  regret  that  England 
did  not  close  at  once  with  the  suggestion. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the  week  ending 
on  the  mh  ult.,  amounted  to  79,000  bales  including 
10,000  to  speculators.  Middling  qualities  had  advanced 
l-16d.  The  stock  in  port  was  552,000  bales,  including 
453,000  American.  The  market  for  breadstufi"s  was  dull 
at  a  small  decline  in  prices.  The  weather  continued 
favourable  for  the  crops.  The  Bank  rates  of  interest 
had  been  reduced  to  5J  per  cent.     Consols  91i. 

The  French  police  were  active  in  their  search  aftei 
all  the  Italians  suspected  of  having  had  any  part  in  the 
late  conspiracy,  about  thirty  of  them  having  been  ar- 
rested at  Marseilles  and  on  the  frontiers. 

Only  eleven  opposition  Deputies  had  been  elected  ir 
all  France.  The  harvest  in  France  was  very  good.  In 
some  places  the  reaping  was  over. 

AH  was  quiet  in  Italy.     Some  of  those  compromised 
in  the  late  movement  had  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland, 
The  reported  meeting  of   the   Emperors   of  Russia, 
Austria  and  France  was  to  take  place  shortly  at  Bava- 
ria. 

It  was  reported  that  the  King  of  Prussia's  visit  to 
Vienna  was  for  ihe  purpose  of  etfecting  a  reconciliation 
between  Russia  and  Austria. 

The  alleged  complicity  of  Russia  in  the  India  mutiny 
is  indignantly  denied  in  the  St.  Petersburg  journals. 

Mexico. — Vera  Cruz  dates  to  Seventh  mo.  21st,  an 
City  of  Mexico  to  Seventh  mo.  17th,  have  been  received. 
The  election  for  President  of  the  Republic  under  the 
new  Constitution  took  place  on  the  13th.  The  returns 
so  far  as  received  were  favourable  to  Comonfort,  of 
whose  election  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt.  The  ap- 
prehension of  a  war  with  Spain  continued  to  occasion 
much  uneasiness. 

CA*'.— Valparaiso  dates  to  Sixth  mo.  15th.  The  Chi- 
lian Congress  met  on  the  first  of  Sixth  mo.  The  lead- 
ing topics  brought  forward  in  Congress  have  been  the 
disencumbrauce  of  entailed  estates,  the  grant  of  large 
sums  of  money  for  public  institutions  and  improvements, 
the  treaty  of  union  between  Chili,  Peru  and  Ecuador, 


and  the  raising  of  a  foreign  loan  to  carry  out  the  Val- 
paraiso and  Santiago  Railroad.  The  Archbishop  of 
Santiago  and  Bishops  of  Sereva  and  Concepcion  have 
solicited  Congress  to  amend  the  Civil  Code,  several  arti- 
cles therein  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Church. 
The  first  railroad  train  reached  Quillota  on  the  11th  ult., 
and  was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicing. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  net  amount  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury,  subject  to  draft  on  the  first  instant,  was 
eighteen  and  two-thirds  millions,  of  which  over  eight 
millions  was  deposited  in  New  York,  three  millions  in 
Philadelphia,  and  two  and  three-quarters  millions  in 
Boston. 

Kansas. — The  threatened  outbreak  appears  to  have 
subsided.  Tne  Kansas  Herald  of  Freedom  of  Seventh 
mo.  18th,  says  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people 
are  opposed  to  any  further  action  under  the  Topeka 
Constitution.  The  Ottowa  Tribe  of  Indians  in  Kansas 
have  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian affairs,  by  which  they  agree  to  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  their  lands  among  themselves.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  their  recognition  as  citizens,  after  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. — On  the  first  instant 
this  Company  took  possession  and  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  the  Main  Line  of  public  improvements,  re- 
cently purchased  by  it  from  the  State. 

Missouri  Lands. — The  sales  of  public  lands  in  the 
Springfield  district,  Missouri,  within  the  last  sixty  days, 
have  reached  four  hundred  thousand  acres — entered  al- 
most exclusively  by  persons  from  the  free  States,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  being  largely  represented  among  the 
purchasers. 

A  Long  River  Voyage.— 'ihe  steamer  Twilight  left 
St.  Louis  on  the  31st  of  Fifth  month,  laden  with  Gov- 
ernment stores  and  Indian  goods,  for  the  mouth  of 
river  Aux  Tramble,  a  distance  of  2,520  miles.  She 
reached  her  destination  on  the  7th  of  Seventh  mo.,  and 
returned  to  St.  Louis  after  an  absence  of  fifty-one  days. 
The  boat's  crew  killed  many  buffalo  during  the  trip  ;  all 
the  Indians  they  met  with  were  friendly. 

New  I'orA:.— Mortality  last  week,  531;  of  cholera  in- 
fantum, 87. 

The  Ohio  River.— On  the  first  inst.  there  were  six  feet 
of  water  in  the  channel  at  Pittsburg.  Boats  were  plenty 
and  freights  low. 

Marine  Losses. — The  losses  at  sea  for  the  Seventh  mo. 
3re  unusually  small.     The  total  amount  is  stated  at 
$722,000,  whereof  5316,000  was  the  value  of  the  ves- 
Is,  and  $406,000  the  value  of  the  cargoes. 
Fhiladelphia.—UonnVity  last  week,  314;    of  cholera 
infantum  74.     The  mean   temperature  of  the  Seventh 
month  as  ascertained  by  the  thermometer  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  was  75  degrees,  which  is  one  degree 
elow  the  average  for  the  last  32  years,  and  was  4J  de- 
rees  cooler  than  the  Seventh  month  of  last  year.     The 
amount  of  rain  which  fell  was  3.91  inches. 

Miscellaneous. — Shipwreck. — The  bark  Monasco,  from 
Gottenburg,  bound  for  New  York,  was  wrecked  near 
Newfoundland  on  the  21st  ult.,  and  fifty  Swedish  passen- 
gers were  drowned. 

A  Short  Voyage. — The  steamship  Persia  made  her  last 
trip  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  apparent  time,  nine 
days  and  eight  hours,  and  the  mean  time,  in  about  nine 
days  and  three  hours. 

A  New  Guano  Island. — The  San  Francisco  papers  con 
tain  accounts  of  the  successful  exploration  of  the  nev 
guano  island  Elede,  on  the  coast  of  Lower  California 
A  cargo  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  was  recently 
brought  to  San  Francisco,  and  is  said  to  be  equr' 
quality  to  Peruvian  gnano. 

A  Large  Man.— The  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Whig  records  the 
decease  of  Miles  Darden,  of  Henderson  county,  Tenn, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  largest  man  living  in  the  State 
height  was  7  feet  6  inches ;  his  weight  in  1845  w. 
pounds;  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  supposed  to  be 
about  1000  pounds. 

A  Brutal  Master.— The  Newport  (Ky.)  News  says  that 
a  slave  was  chained  up  and  beaten  to  death  by  his  mas- 
ter, Mr.  Stigal,  who  gave  him  one  hundred  lashes  a  day 
for  six  days,  and  found  him  dead  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventh.  The  slave's  offence  was,  going  to  see  his  wife, 
on  an  adjoining  plantation,  after  having  been  forbidden. 
The  Isthmus  Route. — Three  large  cargoes  of  oil,  from 
the  South  Pacific,  are  daily  expected  at  Panama,  N.  G., 
to  be  transported  over  the  railroad,  thus  avoiding  the 
tedious  and  perilous  passage  around  the  boisterous 
gion  of  Cape  Horn. 

Bricks  in  England. — A  paper  lately  read  before  the 
English  Society  of  Arts,  states  that  the  quantity  of 
bricks  made  per  annum  in  England,  is  1,800,000,000, 
Manchester  alone  making  130,000,000,  London  averaging 
about  the  same.     Taking  bricks  at  the  low  average  of 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-School 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  month. 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  make 
early  application  to  Joseph  Ssowden,  Superintendent  at 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304 
Arch  street. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher   is  wanted  for  the  Boys' 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to   either   of  the   under- 
named, viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at  ll 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

Application  may  be  made  to  ] 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebexezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  11th  of  last  month,  at  her  residence  i 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age,  Ameli 
Smith,  a  beloved  member  and  overseer  of  Burlington 
Monthly  Meeting.  By  the  removal  of  this  dear  frienc" 
affecting  blank  is  felt,  not  only  in  the  church  in  which  c 
ing  many  years  she  occupied  important  appointments,  but 
in  the  community,  and  especially  to  the  poor,  to  whom 
she  was  a  kind  and  discreet  benefactress.  In  her  acts  of 
charity,  which,  while  unassuming,  were  very  abundant, 
she  was  exemplary  in  the  care  with  which  she  investi- 
gated the  cases  which  claimed  her  notice,  so  applying, 
the  means  of  which  she  felt  herself  to  be  tlie  stewarde 
as  not  to  create  dependence  or  diminish  self-respect. 
Her  removal  was  sudden,  but  she  had  for  a  considerable' 
time  calmly  contemplated  her  constitutional  liability  toi 
apoplectic  seizure.  Her  friends  are  consoled  in  the  per 
suasion  that  her  lamp  was  trimmed,  and  that  to  her  may 
be  applied  the  language:  "  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom 
the  Lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  so  waiting.' 

,  in  this  city  on  the  8th  of  Seventh  month,  at  the 

residence  of  her  brother-in-law  John  C.  Allen,  Ann  B. 
Leeds,  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Leeds,  of  Westfield, 
N.  J.,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age.  Of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  this  dear  Friend,  when  prostrated  by  wasting  dis- 
ease upon  a  bed  of  languishing,  was  enabled  to  bear  her 
sufferings  with  patience  and  resignation  to  the  Diviue 
will,  often  supplicating  that  "the  Lord's  hand  might  not 
spare  nor  his  eye  pity,  till  he  brought  forth  perfection 
in  her."  Through  the  mercy  and  compassion  of  a  gra- 
cious Redeemer,  the  blessed  assurance  was  granted  her 
of  an  admittance  into  his  everlasting  kingdom  of  rest  and 
peace,  and  she  was  enabled  patiently  to  "wait  all  the 
appointed  time  till  her  change  came."  "  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

,  on  the  fourth  of  the  Seventh  month  last,  in  the 

fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  William  F.  Fawcett,  a  mem- 
ber of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Columbif 
county,  Ohio.     Through  the  sanctifying  power  of  Divinf 
grace  he  was  euabled  to  say  "Not  my  will,  but  thine,  0 
Lord,  he  done.' 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
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"Letters  Ustlietic,  Social,  and  Moral," 

(Continued  from  page  378.) 
Egypt,  Nile  Boat  Lotus,  Town  of  Atfeb,  "I 
Jan.  14,  1853.  / 

In  another  part  of  the  city,  favourably  situated 
m  the  summit  of  a  small  elevation,  is  the  beautiful 
lolumu  called  Pompey's  Pillar.     It  is  said  to  have 
)een  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city,  which  extended 
n  this  direction  towards  the  lake  Mareotis.     Dif- 
ferent opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the  time  when 
t  was  erected.     But  as  I  travel  for  health  chiefly, 
'  am  obliged  to  leave  antiquarian  inquiries  to  oth- 
s.     It  is  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  ninety  feet  in 
iight,  exclusive  of  its  Corinthian  capital.     It  is 
very  striking  object ;  beautiful  in  its  position,  as 
veil  as  its  symmetry  and  great  height.     At  the 
foot  of  the  gently  rising  hill  on  which  it  stands,  is 
m  extensive  Mohammedan  grave-yard,  filled  with 
ts  rude  white  monuments. 

Among  other  objects  and  places  of  attraction, 
ve  found  time  to  visit  the  palace  of  the  Pasha, 
vhich  overlooks  what  is  denominated  the  "  old 
'larbour,"  and  were  pleasantly  surprised  at  the 
iiaste  and  elegance  with  which  it  is  fitted  up.  It 
rjvas  the  varied  and  gorgeous  richness  of  Oriental- 
ism, with  scarcely  a  violation  of  a  just  and  severe 
I  implieity.  Surrounded  with  gardens  filled  with 
he  ever  blooming  trees  and  flowers  of  the  East, 
t  reminded  one  of  those  enchanted  palaces  which 
Jriiiital  poets  and  romancers  love  to  describe. 

It  liiust  be  admitted,  that  Alexandria  at  the 
ire.seiit  time,  is  far  from  being  what  it  was  once, 
n  the  period  of  its  early  prosperity,  it  was  fifteen 
niles  in  circumference,  and  contained  six  hundred 
housand  inhabitants,  including  slaves.  At  present 
ts  population  is  said  to  amount  to  sixty  thousand. 
5ome  writers  place  the  number  higher.  It  has 
ong  ceased  to  be  the  emporium  of  commerce,  and 
he  seat  of  science  and  the  arts.  Comparative 
)overty  has  taken  the  place  of  the  immense  wealth 
vhich  it  once  gathered  from  the  contributions  of 
nany  nations.  The  high  civilization,  which  in  the 
lays  of  the  Ptolemies  attracted  the  notice  of  other 
States  and  communities,  has  gone  back,  at  least 
imong  considerable  portions  of  the  people,  to  a 
itate  of  semi-barbarism.  But  humanity  with  its 
;ood  and  evil,  is  not  extinct.  The  Turk,  though 
I  follower  of  Mohammed,  is  still  a  man,  and  not 
without  man's  capabilities  of  intellect  and  feeling; 
tnd  I  think  I  may  add,  that,  in  his  calm  couute- 
lance,  and  ample  forehead,  and  dignified  manner, 


he  leaves  an  impression  which  is  much  in  favour  of 
the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  original  capacity  and 
power  of  his  race.  The  poor  Arab  beneath  his 
rude  garment  bears  a  heart  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  treacherous  and  cruel,  but  which  I  am 
obliged  to  say  exhibited  kindness  to  me.  Much  of 
the  beauty  of  outward  nature  still  remains ; — and 
amid  many  things  which  are  strange,  and  some 
things  which  are  unpleasant,  there  is  not  a  little 
which  is  fitted  to  please  both  the  eye  and  heart. 

I  walked  through  some  of  the  bazaars.  Much 
business  is  still  done  in  them.  The  Turkish  mer- 
chant, meditative,  and  never  in  a  hurry,  sits  cross- 
legged,  seldom  without  his  pipe,  and  tenacious  of 
the  dignity  of  his  flowing  beard  and  turban.  Va- 
rious are  the  dresses  and  languages.  There  are 
traders  from  different  nations,  and  in  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  they  have  been  subjected  at  home, 
many  Italians  have  found  their  way  here.  Many 
of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  there  is  a 
clear  blue  sky  above  them.  Carriages  there  are 
none  ;  but  men  and  veiled  women  are  riding  on 
diminutive  donkeys.  Camels  with  heavy  burdens, 
reminding  us  of  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  march 
slowly  through  the  streets. 

On  the  third  day  after  our  arrival,  we  sailed  in 
a  beautiful  boat,  called  the  Lotus,  on  a  two  months' 
voyage  up  the  Nile  ;  the  great  river,  which  has  not 
only  fertilized  Egypt,  but  nourished  humanity.  We 
were  four  in  number ;  the  same  little  company 
who  have  traversed  together  France,  Savoy,  and 
the  difierent  States  of  Italy,  and  who  have  found 
attractions  of  travel  enhanced  by  the  pleasure 
of  each  other's  society.  We  started  from  the 
south  side  of  the  city,  with  a  favourable  breeze, 
on  the  Mahmoudie  Canal,  which  connects  Alexan- 
dria with  the  Nile  at  Atfeh,  the  place  from  which 
I  date  this  letter.  The  part  of  the  city  which  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  of  the  canal,  and  which  may 
3  said  to  rest  upon  it,  contrasts  advantageously 
ith  the  other  parts.  There  are  many  good  build- 
ings in  this  part  of  Alexandria,  and  a  higher  cul- 
tivation. By  the  side  of  the  streets,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  are  the  palm-tree,  the  sycamore, 
nd  the  acacia  with  its  "yellow  hair."  It  was  here 
that  we  heard  for  the  first  time  the  noisy  wheel  of 
the  sakhia,  by  which  the  water  is  drawn  up  from 
the  canal  for  irrigating  the  lands.  The  large  and 
well-watered  gardens  are  rich  with  the  productions 
of  the  climate,  and  gorgeous  with  the  hues  of 
Eastern  flowers. 

The  canal  connecting  Alexandria  and  the  Nile 

a  little  more  than  forty  miles  in  length,  and  is 
ninety  feet  wide.  This  canal  is  undoubtedly  an 
extraordinary  work  for  modern  Egypt,  where  there 
are  so  few  evidences  of  practical  energy  and  im- 
provement. A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
called  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  the  despotic 
will  of  the  late  Mohammed  Ali,  were  employed  in 
its  excavation.  It  was  excavated  in  a  single  year, 
but  at  the  sad  cost  of  some  thirty  thousand  work- 
men, who  perished  through  want,  fatigue  and 
cruelty. 

In  going  through  the  canal,  we  have  passed  nu- 
merous boats  from  ten  to  thirty  and  forty  tons  bur- 
den. They  are  on  their  way  to  Alexandria  from 
different  places  on  the  Nile,  and  are  loaded  with 


the  products  of  the  country,  particularly  wheat 
and  cotton.  We  have  had  thus  far  a  favourable 
breeze,  and  our  boat  throwing  out  her  larj^  lofty 
sail,  has  advanced  with  good  speed.  The  crew  are 
in  excellent  spirits.  With  the  exception  of  our 
pilot,  they  all  seem  to  be  of  Arabic  descent.  Many 
of  them  have  friends  at  the  different  towns  and 
villages  which  we  expect  to  pass.  Our  captain 
lives  at  Gheneh,  nearly  opposite  the  celebrated 
Denderah,  and  more  than  five  hundred  miles  above 
Alexandria.  He  has  reason  to  be  chaerful.  His 
wife  and  children  are  there.  Our  pilot  is  a  Nu- 
bian. His  name  is  Hassan.  He  is  not  swarthy 
like  the  natives  of  Eygpt,  but  black,  of  the  deepest 
hue.  His  full  muscular  form  is  in  perfect  propor- 
tions. He  walks  erect,  and  with  a  natural  and 
firm  step.  His  countenance  is  open  and  generous. 
His  eye  is  darkness  lighted.  AVhen  he  speaks,  he 
accompanies  what  he  says  with  a  natural  move- 
ment of  the  hands  and  body,  which  is  full  of  dig- 
nity and  grace.  No  one  can  see  him  without  feel- 
ing that  he  has  a  capacity  above  his  situation.  He 
has  a  wife  and  children  at  Assouan,  near  the  first 
cataracts  of  the  Nile. 

When  I  look  upon  these  people,  and  study  their 
characters,  and  little  personal  histories,  I  cannot 
harmonize  with  those  persons  who  speak  contemp- 
tuously of  them.  There  is  something  in  them  which 
interests  me.  I  have  seen  enough  of  them  already 
to  know  that  they  have  the  ties  and  _  sympathies 
which  humanity  recognizes,  and  which  religion 
sanctifies.  If  science,  exiled  by  a  haughty  des- 
potism, has  been  compelled  to  neglect  them,  nature 
has  not  forgotten  to  be  their  teacher.  Their  affec- 
tions are  not  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  intellect. 
They  all  of  them  have  a  spot  which  they  call  their 
home.  The  past  lives  in  their  memories,  and  the 
clay-built  hut  of  their  fathers  is  still  dear  to  their 
hearts. 

After  waiting  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  passage 
of  other  boats,  we  have  just  gone  down  the  locks. 
We  are  now  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Nile,  or 
rather  on  one  of  its  branches,  which,  however,  is  a 
mighty  river,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
width.  The  flag  of  America  is  floating  over  us. 
We  are  sailing  under  the  town  of  Atfeh,  which  is 
at  the  termination  of  the  canal,  and  on  the  high, 
rich  banks  which  overlook  the  river.  And  it  is  at 
Atfeh  that  I  date  and  close  my  letter,  as  I  look 
around  me  upon  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  cast  my 
thoughts  forward  to  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids,  to 
Denderah  and  Thebes. 

City  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  Jan.  24,  1853. 

As  I  remarked  in  my  last  letter,  we  left  the 
Mahmoudie  canal  and  entered  the  Nile  at  the  town 
of  Atfeh, — ascending  it  by  the  Rosetta  branch. 
A  little  below  the  city  of  Cairo  this  great  river,  as 
if  desirous  of  rescuing  a  larger  portion  of  fertility 
from  the  surrounding  deserts,  divides  itself  into 
two  streams  of  nearly  equal  size.  One  of  them, 
the  Damietta  branch,  flows  in  an  easterly  direction 
and  passing  by  the  considerable  towns  of  Semenood 
and  Slansoora,  enters  the  Mediterranean  near  the 
city  of  Damietta.  This  city  contains  at  the  present 
time  twenty-eight  thousand  inhabitants;  but  was 
formerly  much  more  important  than  at  present; 
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and  in  the  time  of  the  crusades  -nas  regarded  as 
the  entrance  and  the  key  to  Egypt  in  that  direc- 
tion. Q'hc  Rosetta  branch  flows  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection, and  enters  the  Mediterranean  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Eosetta.  Ihe  Eosetta  and  Damietta 
branches  at  their  entrance  into  the  sea  are  eighty 
miles  distant  irom  each  other; — leaving  between 
them  the  triangular  tract  of  land,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  denominated, 
on  account  of  its  foim,  the  Delta  of  the  Kile.  The 
Delta  was  anciently  much  larger  than  at  present. 
Un  the  eastern  side  of  it  was  the  land  of  Goshen, 
which  holds  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  narra- 
tives q|'  the  Old  Testament, — also  the  great  Egyp- 
tian city  of  Zoan,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  likewise,  which  was  situated  on  the  an- 
cient Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile. 

In  ascending  the  JS'ile  from  Atfeh  to  Cairo  by  the 
Eosetta  branch,  we  were  frecpently  delayed  by 
opposing  winds.  This  was  in  some  respects  favour- 
able. It  gave  us  opportunity  to  visit  many  of  the 
numerous  villages  which  line  its  banks,  and  to  no- 
tice the  methods  of  living  and  sources  of  support. 
The  people  have  a  knowledge  of  a  few  domestic 
mechanic  arts,  such  as  the  making  of  a  coarse 
pottery,  the  weaving  and  colouring  of  cloths,  boat- 
building and  the  making  of  bricks.  They  mingle 
straw  with  the  mud  or  clay  from  which  their  brick 
are  made,  as  was  done  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs. 
But  they  find  their  principal  support  in  the  cultiv 
tion  of  the  soil  and  in  the  keeping  of  flocks  and 
herds. 


For  "  Tlio  Fri  end." 

"Te  Camot  Serve  God  and  Mammon." 
While  so  much  of  the  disposition  is  apparent  in 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  the  fashions, 
manners  and  customs  of  those  about  them,  and  so 
little  to  set  an  example  of  simplicity  and  modera- 
tion in  their  houses,  furniture,  and  manner  of  life, 
among  even  those  in  high  stations  in  some  places 
in  Society,  who  should  be  as  standard-bearers  and 
pillars  in  the  church,  how  can  we  look  for  an  ad- 
vancement of  the  good  cause  which  they  profess  to 
have  at  heart — so  far  as  they  are  concerned  in  its 
promotion — or  fer  an  increase  of  attachment  in  the 
younger  members  of  Society  to  its  principles  and 
testimonies?  and  who  can  witness  these  departures 
Irom  primitive  simplicity  and  sobriety,  and  deny 
the  need  of  reformation  amongst  us  ? 

If,  while  professing  friendship  for  the  Truth,  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  our  crucified  Saviour,  we  are  evincing 
an  undue  attachment  to  the  treasures,  honours  and 
pleasures  of  a  fading  and  wicked  world,  how  is  the 
religion  we  profess  reproached  by  our  hypocrisy 
for  we  cannot  serve  two  masters,  nor  even  attempt 
it  without  dishonouring  the  holy  cause  of  religion, 
Those  who  are  not  for  the  Truth,  are  against  it, 
and  those  that  gather  not  with  Christ,  do  scatter 
abroad  ;  and  it  does  sometimes  appear  that  the 
number  of  the  faithful  who  are  seeking  to  be 
served  from  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left,  is  very  small. 

Errors,  great  and  palpable  errors !  have  crept 
in  amongst  us,  in  respect  to  our  manner  of  life  and 
conversation,  and  it  will  recjuire  long,  persevering 
and  forbearing  labour,  accompanied  with  much 
sufFering,  to  correct  them ;  for  they  have  become 
deeply  rooted,  and  the  enemy  of  all  truth  is  very 
subtle  in  making  excuses  for  the  continuance  and 
spread  of  them ;  so  that  it  is  hard  convincing  the 
praotisers  and  abettors  of  them,  of  the  suffering 
and  reproach  that  are  brought  upon  the  Truth 
through  their  agency,  and  the  danger — both  to 
themselves,  and  from  their  example  to  others,  in 


these  departures — of  removal  from  the  immutable 
foundation,  upon  which  we  profess  to  build.  "  He 
that  taketh  not  his  cross  and  foJloweth  after  me," 
said  our  Eedeemer,  "is  not  worthy  of  me;"'  and 
his  apostle  declared,  "  If  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

And  is  it  no  evidence  that  our  afieetions  are  set 
on  things  below,  and  therefore  separated  from 
Christ,  that  we  are  seeking  to  make  a  display  ot 
riches  and  talents,  to  secure  the  honour  and  praise 
of  men,  as  well  as  our  own  gratification  ?     As  well 

ght  we  say  that  the  pursuit  of  riches  is  no 
dence  of  the  desire  for  gain,  or  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  no  evidence  of  the  desire  for  enjoyment. 
All  the  cunning  and  craftiness  of  men  cannot  avail 
in  hiding  their  motives  from  Him  who  seeth  in 
secret,  and  enlighteneth  the  eyes  of  his  faithful 
children,  who,  with  singleness  of  heart,  are  seeking 
to  serve  and  follow  him,  whithersoever  he  may  be 
pleased  to  lead  them ;  for  "  the  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  fear  him,"  and  these  are  enabled 
to  discern  between  that  which  serveth  God,  and 
and  that  which  serveth  him  not. 

Let  us,  therefore,  cjuery  with  ourselves.  Are  we 
walking  by  faith,  or  by  sight :  is  the  attention  of 
our  minds  turned  inward  to  the  light  of  the  Spirit, 
or  outward  to  the  world  ;  its  fashions,  its  maxims, 
and  its  custcms,  or  in  other  words,  are  we  carnally- 
minded,  which  is  death,  or  spiritually-minded,  which 
is  life  and  peace  ? 

We  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon;  we  cannot 
be  heirs  of  two  kingdoms ;  but  the  whole  business 
of  a  true  Christian  is  to  serve  God,  that  he  may 
become  heir  of  Him,  and  a  joint  heir  with  Christ; 
obtain  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled 
which  fadeth  not  away.  How  inconsistent 
with  our  profession  is  the  desire  and  endeavour  to 
make  the  appearance  of  outward  greatness,  since 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world,  but  i; 
an  invisible  and  everlasting  kingdom.  Let  us  bear 
in  mind  the  example  of  the  immediate  followers  of 
Christ,  who  left  all  to  follow  him,  and  the  terms 
of  salvation  and  peace  prescribed  by  him  to  thi 
young  man  who  had  been  faithful  to  the  outward 
law,  and  yet  had  great  possessions,  with  which, 
when  reejuired,  he  was  unwilling  to  part;  for  the 
way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  continues  to  be  as 
narrow  as  ever  it  was,  being  a  spiritual  way,  which 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  outward  eye,  nor  trodden  in 
the  outward  strength ;  and  in  which  the  Spirit 
only  can  enter  unburdened  of  every  outward  thing, 
which  must  be  surrendered  up  to  Him  who  gave 
them  for  his  own  use,  so  that  whether  we  eat,  or 
whether  we  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,  all  must 
be  done  unto  Him,  who  created  us  for  the  purpose 
of  his  own  glory. 

The  Truth  remains  unchangeably  the  same  as 
when  our  forefathers  espoused  it,  and  no  change, 
either  in  men  or  times,  will  ever  warrant  us  in  a 
departure  from  the  narrow  way  in  which  they  were 
led  and  continued,  notwithstanding  all  the  subtle 
reasonings  and  bitter  persecutions  of  the  worldly 
professors  of  a  self-pleasing  religion,  who  did  then 
and  yet  continue  to  despise  the  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  life  and  conversation,  into  which  the 
followers  of  a  meek  and  crucified  Redeemer  have 
ever  been  led  and  concerned  to  walk,  bearing  the 
cross  and  despising  the  shame ;  according  to  the 
example  of  our  holy  Head  and  Leader,  who,  in  a 
seamless  garment,  and  in  the  form  of  a  servant, 
went  about  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men. 


Be  careful  about  too  frequent  changes.  The 
enemy  of  our  peace  is  constantly  transforming  and 
changing  himself,  so  as  to  adapt  his  temptations 
with  most  success.     On  the  other  hand,  the  blessed 


Prince  of  Peace  continues  to  be  "  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  forever." 

I  have  seldom  been  more  interested  than  the 
other  day  by  Major  A.  J.  Eraser,  in  his  description 
of  his  ascent  of  Mmmt  Ararat  on  the  12th  day  of 
July  last — probably  the  first  ascent  to  the  very 
summit  which  was  ever  made.  A  Russian,  (Pro- 
fessor Paris,)  had  claimed  the  achievement  in  1846, 
and  one  or  two  others  at  difi'erent  periods  since: 
but  Maj.  Eraser  states  that  this  was  uniformly  de- 
nied by  the  most  intelligent  men  he  met  with  about 
Ararat,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Professor 
and  the  others  who  attempted  this  feat ;  and  also 
by  the  guides  who  attended  them,  who  attested 
hat  they  reached  a  high  elevation,  but  turned  back 
before  attaining  the  summit.  Maj.  Frazer  had 
been  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Williams, 
the  defender  of  Kars;  and  having  seen  the  last 
Russian  leave  the  city,  he  and  three  other  oiEcers 
resolved  to  ascend  the  mountain,  if  possible,  be 
fore  leaving  the  country,  where  they  had  suffered 
so  much,  and  which  they  could  not  expect  to 
again. 

July  11,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  party! 
started  from  Bayaridede,  escorted  by  Ezer  Bey,  a 
Kurdish  chief,  and  for  three  hours  travelled  over 
a  plain  covered  with  black  volcanic  rocks  of  a  con- 1 
choidal  fracture.  After  three  hours  more  they; 
reached  an  extensive  marsh,  covered  with  bushes  I 
and  reeds,  which  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  moun-  j 
tain,  and  to  which  the  natives  brought  their  flocks 
for  better  keeping  in  the  winter.  Several  hours] 
later  they  reached  the  Bey's  quarters  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  consisting  of  twenty  black  tents 
made  in  the  most  primitive  style,  and  covered  witl; 
the  skins  of  goats. 

Through  the  superstitious  dread  of  the  mountain 
felt  by  the  natives,  who  through  traditional  memo- 
ries, even  if  they  are  Turks  and  Kurds,  regard  it 
with  almost  the  awe  with  which  the  Israelites  gazed 
upon  Sinai  when  they  saw  the  lightnings  and  heard 
the  thundering  from  its  summit,  the  party  was  un- 
able to  obtain  guides  at  any  price,  as  they  asserted 
that  whoever  attempted  to  ascend  it,  his  dead  body 
would  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain 
the  morning.  The  Pasha,  however,  sent  a  Tnrl 
to  sec  if  they  reached  the  summit,  who  went  so  fai 
that  he  could  see  their  bodies  clearly  defined  agains 
the  sky,  and  then  abandoned  them. 

July  12,  at  a  quarter  past  three  in  the  morning 
the  party  started  on  their  daring  adventure.  Un 
fortunately,  Maj.  Eraser  parted  from  his  compa 
nions  in  the  darkness,  and  pursued  his  rough  ane 
steep  route  alone  both  in  the  ascent  and  descent 
In  an  hour  and  an  half  he  reached  a  ridge,  fron 
the  summit  of  which  he  looked  down  upon  thi 
plain  of  Erivan,  while  in  the  distance  he  saw  th^ 
Araxes  winding  its  way,  looking  like  a  thread  a 
it  pursued  its  silvery  course.  For  twelve  thousanc 
feet  of  ascent  his  way  lay  over  black  slippery  rock 
of  volcanic  origin,  on  which  he  could  hardly  n)ain 
tain  a  foothold,  while  breathing  became  so  diflScul 
that  he  was  often  obliged  to  halt.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  strength  became  exhausted,  and  he  wa 
obliged  to  throw  himself  down  for  rest,  when  h 
fell  asleep  upon  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  from  which  : 
fall  would  have  been  instant  death.  Yet  there  h 
lay  and  slept,  he  knew  not  how  long,  with  no  on 
to  wake  him,  and  with  no  one  to  protect  him,  bu 
an  unseen  hand. 

After  ascending  12,000  feet,  he  came  to  the  re 
gion  of  snow  and  ice.  Breathing  became  mor 
and  more  difficult,  and  he  began  to  despair  of  su( 
cess.  A  lonely  feeling  came  over  him,  and  th 
world  seemed  to  be  gone,  as  clouds  came  an 
up  all  below,  while  nothing  was  to  be  see; 
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above  except  a  white  peak,  which  seemed  to  pierce 
the  very  heavens.  But  eveu  here  were  seen  the 
traces  of  a  power  almost  as  energetic  and  terrible 
as  that  which  poured  the  ocean  over  this  sublime 
elevation,  and  according  to  tradition  drove  the  ark 
into  so  strange  a  harbour ;  for  around  him  the 
traveller  saw  several  craters  of  volcanoes  filled 
witli  red  cinders.  The  wind  became  strong,  and 
ended  in  a  hurricane,  which  he  feared  would  blow 
him  off  and  send  him  into  the  Russian  territory, 
which  is  adjacent  to  one  side  of  the  mountain. 
Attempting  to  turn,  he  was  driven  on  to  a  space 
between  two  ridges,  which  was  a  mere  bed  of  ice 
covered  over  by  the  snow,  where  his  foot  slipped, 
and  falling,  he  slid  down  the  steep  mountain-side 
upon  his  back,  full  1500  feet,  as  he  judged,  mak- 
ing frequent  gyrations  and  convolutions  in  his  rapid 
descent,  and  every  moment  expecting  instantaneous 
death  by  being  hurled  into  the  terrible  vortexes 
whcih  yawned  to  receive  him.  In  this  condition 
he  lost  his  senses ;  but  Providence  kindly  watching 
over  him,  was  better  than  his  reason  and  strength; 
for  as  he  plowed  his  way  downward  with  his  leet 
foremost,  the  ,snow  was  forced  into  a  ridge  between 
ihis  legs ;  and  steadily  diminishing  the  momentum 
which  was  carrying  him  downwards,  at  last  stop- 
ped him  in  his  unwilling  career.  With  fingers 
frozen,  and  his  hands  bleeding  from  cuts  made  by 
the  ice,  and  afraid  to  rise  lest  he  should  start  on 
|his  journey  again,  he  at  last  stuck  the  barbed  end 
jf  his  walking  pole  into  the  ice,  and  carefully  and 
Tembling  drawing  up  his  feet  a  few  inches,  and 
ivriggling  about  so  as  to  move  a  hand's  breadth  or 
io,  he  stuck  in  his  pole  again,  till  at  last  by  the 
lint  of  muscular  effort  and  perseverance,  he  reached 
I  position  of  safety.  An  immense  abyss  lay  be- 
leath  the  glacier,  on  whose  brink  he  was  stopped 
ilmost  by  miraculous  interposition.  An  hour  and 
md  a  half  were  spent  in  these  painful  struggles  for 
ixtrieation. 

Being  obliged  to  re-ascend,  his  progress  was  slow 
md  painful  after  quitting  the  glacier.  Breathing 
)eeame  extremely  difficult,  which  was  increased  by 
I  sulphureous  smell  sent  up  from  a  ravine,  which 
almost  created  suff'ocatiou.  Two-thirds  the  dis- 
tance up  the  mighty  cone  for  whose  summit  the 
traveller  was  struggling,  he  encountered  a  wooden 
tross  which  had  been  planted  by  the  Russians,  and 
probably  was  the  terminus  of  their  ascent.  At 
last  he  triumphed  over  all  difficulties,  and  standing 
en  the  summit  of  Ararat,  about  18,000  feet  above 
he  sea,  aud  standing  alone,  where  no  human  foot 
lad  trod  since  the  solitary  ship  which  floated  over 
eas  and  oceans  landed  its  passengers  there,  or 
light  have  landed  them.  He  felt  the  emotions  of 
.  conqueror;  for  he  had  triumphed  over  difficulties, 
,nd  almost  over  death,  and  the  world  lay  at  his 
set.  But  he  could  not  be  proud  ;  for  the  cold  was 
iten.se,  benumbing  his  hands  and  knees,  and 
hreatening  to  give  him  a  sepulture  among  the 
verlasting  snows  and  ice  of  Ararat.  Aware  of 
lis  danger,  he  rallied  his  remaining  strength,  and 
ought  rest  behind  a  protecting  peak,  till  finding 
is  powers  revived,  he  rushed  to  the  highest  of  the 
hree  cones  which  rise  from  the  summit  plateau. 
Taking  a  careful  survey  of  the  summit  plateau 
if  Ararat,  Maj.  Eraser  judged  it  to  be  300  yards 
n  length  from  East  to  West,  by  50  to  70  in  width, 
t  was  entirely  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  into  the 
atter  of  which  he  sank  to  his  knees.  The  pano- 
ama  was  grand  and  impressive  beyond  descrip- 
ion.  To  the  North  were  seen  the  peaks  of  the 
Caucasus  covered  with  snow ;  on  the  East,  the 
^.raxes  and  the  broad  plains  of  Persia;  on  the 
^est,  the  mountain  ranges  of  Armenia ;  while  to 
ihe  South  the  still  waters  of  lake  Van  glittered  in 
he  sun  like  molten  glass.     At  times  the  clouds, 


rising  from  below,  and  spreading  around  like  a 
mighty  sheet,  preseated  a  picture  of  strange  and 
admirable  beauty,  both  in  their  colours  and  the 
gambols  they  seemed  to  be  playing  :  currents  of  air 
breaking  through  them  and  forcing  up  other  clouds 
as  it  were  edgewise  and  at  right  angles  with  the 
plane  of  the  others,  and  then  driving  them  about 
in  a  wild  melee,  as  though  impelled  by  the  spirits 
of  evil.  Sometimes  it  was  appalling  to  look  down 
upon  them  in  their  excited  and  fanciful  divertiae- 
ments. 

Again  our  traveller  became  exhausted  and 
sleepy,  and  despite  his  efforts  to  rally,  he  sank 
down  and  slept  an  hour  on  ihe  very  summit  of 
Ararat.  Awaking  from  his  sleep,  he  saw  his  dan- 
ger, with  the  consciousness  of  little  power  to  escape 
it.  To  remain  where  he  was  was  death,  while  his 
exhausted  powers  made  a  removal  almost  impossi- 
ble. But  he  rallied  ;  he  started,  and  sometimes  in 
the  dark,  and  half  the  way  by  moonlight,  and 
often  sliding  down  on  the  snow,  and  the  glaciers, 
he  at  last  reached  the  camp  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  exhausted  in  every  bone  aud  sinew,  and 
cruelly  lacerated  in  his  flesh  by  the  huge  and  rough 
volcanic  rocks  he  was  obliged  to  crawl  over  or 
creep  around.  His  companions  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  summit  and  returning  in  safety, 
though  strangely  they  did  not  happen  to  meet 
with  each  other  either  ascending,  on  the  summit  or 
in  the  descent. 

The  ibex  was  seen  high  up  the  mountain,  and 
on  the  very  summits  of  some  of  the  peaks ;  but  no 
other  animals  were  discovered,  nor  was  a  fowl  or 
bird  seen  flying  in  the  heavens  or  resting  upon  the 
ground.  The  nwth  was  the  last  form  of  animal 
life  observed. 

The  boundaries  of  three  kingdoms  almost  touch 
upon  Ararat,  viz.,  Russia,  Persia  and  Turkey.  On 
the  Russian  side,  the  mountain  is  almost  perpendi- 
cular, while  on  the  Turkish,  ascent  by  horses  is 
utterly  impracticable  for  any  distance.  The 
juniper  grows  some  distance  up  the  sides,  and 
yellow  everlasting,  the  blue-bell,  the  forget-me-not, 
a  large  daisy,  and  a  flower  resembling  the  China 
aster,  while  lower  down  grass  is  produced.  A 
great  part  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  black 
volcanic  rock,  while  the  cones  rising  here  and  there 
like  so  many  chimneys  not  ouly  remain  the  memo- 
rials of  a  mighty  subterranean  power  which  even 
raised  Ararat  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  plain 
from  the  deep,  but  seem  preserved  and  ready  to 
resume  their  work  and  return  to  their  old  uses 
whenever  the  decreed  day  arrives. 

Blaj.  Eraser  was  utterly  spent  by  the  hardships 
he  endured  and  the  efforts  he  made,  but  came  off 
far  better  than  his  companions,  who  in  addition  to 
exhaustion  were  blind  for  two  days.  Resting  two 
days,  on  the  15th  he  ascended  Little  Ararat, 
which  is  13,000  feet  high,  and  without  snow  and 
ice,  and  whose  summit  is  an  immense  crater.  Vol- 
canic action  was  as  recent  as  1845,  when  dirt  and 
stones  were  thrown  down,  which  buried  a  monas- 
tery and  destroyed  a  village  of  500  houses.  When 
the  Major  reached  the  camp  upon  his  descent,  the 
Pasha  was  so  much  amazed  at  the  feat  that  he  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Sultan  at  once  informing  him  of  the 
fact,  while  wondering  crowds  gathered  around,  de- 
claring ho  was  a  prophet  of  God,  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  returned  in  safety.  The  lame  and 
the  blind  pressed  around  him,  begging  him  to  touch 
their  diseased  members,  assured  he  had  the  power 
to  cure  them ;  and  when  he  denied  it,  and  reve- 
rently directed  them  to  God,  they  pointed  to  the 
end  of  his  stick,  which,  having  been  split,  he  had 
wound  around  with  brass  icire.  "  See,"  said  they, 
"  the  end  of  the  stick  ;  there  lies  the  virtues ;  only 
touch  us  with  it,  thou  Prophet  of  God,  aud  we 


shall  ba  cured."  It  was  in  vain  he  protested  ;  the 
brass  wire  was  the  proof  o:'  his  divine  mission, 
apart  from  his  safe  descent ;  and  brass  in  every 
age,  when  there  has  been  enough  of  it,  has  an- 
swered the  same  purpose  with  impostors.  But 
here  a  very  small  quantity  was  sufficient— the 
wire  only  bound  around  the  end  of  a  split  cane. — 
Late  Paper. 


I  scarcely  know  of  any  one  thing  that  more 
clearly  marks  tbe  degeneracy  into  which  our  once 
favoured  Society  has  fallen,  than  the  efforts  now 
being  made  in  different  portions  of  it,  to  do  away 
with  our  long-established  and  divinely  authorized 
prohibitions  respecting  marriage.  Were  our  fore- 
fathers mistaken  in  their  apprehensions  as  to  the  best 
safeguards  to  bo  placed  along  the  path-way  of  our 
youtb ;  or  does  something  now  exist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Society  different  from  that  which  existed  in 
the  days  of  our  pristine  purity,  rendering  the  com- 
mand, "be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  unbe- 
lievers," less  obligatory  upon  us  now  than  former- 
ly ?  What  is  the  experience  of  those  who  depart 
from  our  regulations  in  this  particular?  Is  it  not 
that  they  are  drawn  further  and  further  from  the 
path  of  self-denial,  and  gradually  weaned  from 
first  impressions,  till  finally  they  become  utterly 
lost  in  the  ways  of  the  world  :  or,  if  they  return 
at  all,  is  it  not  through  great  suffering,  and  a  con- 
demnation of  the  very  step  which  their  friends 
and  brethren  are  striving  to  guard  them  against  ? 
Persuaded  I  am,  that  if  those  of  our  members 
who  are  thinking  about  making  this  change  in  life, 
would  but  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  humility  and  sin- 
cerity, and  ask  with  believing  hearts  for  his  aid 
and  guidance,  there  would  be  a  way  made  for  them 
to  proceed  without  violating  this  important  rule. 
Oh,  that  every  one  knew  and  could  appreciate  the 
extent  of  the  influence  either  for  good  or  evil, 
exerted  by  a  husband  and  wife  over  each  other: 
the  choosing  of  a  companion  for  life  may  prove 
the  turning  point  of  our  spiritual  warfare ;  for  if 
there  be  no  act  or  acts  daily  committed  to  draw 
us  entirely  and  at  once  away  from  the  blessed  re- 
quirements of  Truth,  he  or  she  may  be  as  a  dead 
weight  upon  our  spirits,  holding  us  down  to  the 
things  of  time — whereas  if  the  connection  is  of  the 
Lord's  ordering,  they  will  doubtless  prove  a  help 
to  each  other  in  the  great  work  of  their  soul's 
salvation.  Listen  not,  beloved  young  Friends,  to 
the  plausible  arguments  of  those  who  would  break 
down  the  hedge  that  has  in  wisdom  been  cast 
around  for  your  protection ;  but  listen  only  to  that 
still  small  voice  which  speaks  God's  eternal  Truth 
in  the  secret  of  your  hearts ;  and  as  this  is  lived 
under  you  will  be  enabled  more  fully  to  appreciate 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  discipline  you  are 
living  under,  and  receive  strength  to  come  up  to 
the  defence  of  all  our  Christian  testimonies  in  their 
original  and  binding  simplicity — you  will  experience 
renewed  attachment  for  them,  not  as  the  "  be- 
queathed opinion  "  of  our  worthy  founders,  but  as 
a  fresh  emanation  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain 
of  true  light. 

May  tliose  of  our  members  wherever  found,  and 
especially  in  high  places,  who  are  advocating  a  re- 
jection of  our  discipline  that  relates  to  marriage, 
pause  before  it  is  too  late.  May  they  cease  from 
>wing  the  seeds  of  destruction  ;  and  may  those 
hose  duty  it  is  to  stem  the  tide  of  degeneracy 
which  shows  itself  in  this  and  other  ways,  remain 
steadfast  unto  the  end.  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  be  ye  rather  transfqrmed  by  the  renew- 
ing of  your  minds,  that  ye  may  prove  what  the 
good,  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God  is." 
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The  Business  of  Insurance. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Statistical 
Association,  a  paper  T\as  read  by  S.  Brown,  Esq., 
on  the  subject  of  insurance.  "We  abstract  some  of 
the  statements  therein  made,  and  report  them  in 
federal  currency. 

There  are  only  65  insurance  offices  in  England 
and  Wales,  of  which  39  are  in  London;  there  are 
but  seven  in  Scotland  and  two  in  Ireland — making 
74  companies  in  Great  Britain.  The  amount  of 
property  of  all  kinds  insured  is  §5,400,000,000. 
Mr.  Brown  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  fire  in 
surance  in  Great  Britain,  stating  that  the  earliest 
attempts  were  made  in  London  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  in  1680  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  issued  policies,  and  continued  to 
do  so  for  about  two  years,  when  it  cancelled  its 
policies  and  returned  the  premiums.  In  1696  the 
Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  estab- 
lished, in  1706  the  Sun,  in  1714  the  Union,  in 
1717  the  Westminister,  and  in  1721  the  Eoyal 
Exchange  and  the  London  Assurance;  Lloyd's 
(underwriters)  was  established  in  1772. 

In  France  a  larger  amount  of  property  is  in- 
sured than  in  England,  as  by  the  laws  of  that 
country  a  tenant  must  answer  for  a  fire,  unless  he 
can  prove  that  it  happened  by  accident,  or  by 
fault  of  construction,  or  that  it  was  communicated 
by  an  adjoining  house.  In  France  there  is  insur- 
ance on  property  amounting  to  88,700,000,000. 
In  Belgium,  the  amount  intured  is  about  §680,- 
000,000.  From  Holland  no  information  could  be 
obtained.  In  Sweden  there  are  five  companies  in 
Stockholm,  besides  some  minor  local  mutual  asso- 
ciations in  the  provinces.  In  Denmark  there  was 
a  company  established  in  1778,  and  remodelled  in 
1843,  which  has  a  privilege  for  insuring  goods, 
furniture,  and  moveable  property. 

The  late  Czar  of  Eussia,  in  1847,  forbade  the 
insurance  of  property  situated  in  Russia  with  for- 
eign offices  under  the  fine  of  three  per  cent,  on  the 
sum  insured.  By  the  same  ukase,  a  tax  of  i  per 
cent,  is  levied  on  the  amount  of  every  policy,  to 
contribute  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  police  in  the  district  in  which  the  pro- 
perty insured  is  situated.  It  is  estimated  that 
§150,000,000  are  insured  in  Eussia,  and  §80,000,- 
000  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  Germany,  it 
appears  twenty  proprietary  offices  insure  §1,425,- 
000,000,  the  mutual  companies  §2,000,000,000, 
and  government  offices  §2,250,000,000.  Total 
§5,675,000,000 ! ! 

The  average  annual  insurance  losses  in  all  coun- 
tries are  estimated  to  be  the  immense  sum  of  twenty- 
three  million  dollars. 

Some  curious  items  occur  as  causes  of  fire.  In 
London,  for  instance,  about  one  case  occurs  each 
year  from  the  following  causes ; — Sewing  and 
reading  in  bed,  hunting  bugs,  thawing  a  water- 
pipe,  bursting  of  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  frying  fish, 
suicide  by  charcoal,  warming  beds,  and  sealing 
letters.  Places  of  worship  exhibit  a  very  consid- 
erable percentage  of  total  destruction ;  and  thirty- 
four  cases  of  fires  in  theatres  in  twenty-four  years 
showed  no  medium  between  complete  destruction 
and  slight  damage — Boston  Transcript. 

Selected. 

Happy  Heart  and  Home. 
Domestic  life  presents  many  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  virtue,  as  well  as  the  more  exalted  sta- 
tions of  honour  and  ambition.  For  though  its 
sphere  is  more  humble,  and  its  transactions  are 
less  splendid,  yet  the  duties  peculiarly  incumbent 
on  it,  constitute  the  basis  of  all  public  character. 
Perfection  in  private  life  is  by  far  the  more  arduous 
attainment  of  the  two,  since  it  involves  a  Li;rher 


egree  of  virtue,  to  acquire  the  cool  and  silent 
dmiration  of  constant  and  close  observers,  than 
to  catch  the  undistinguishing  applause  of  the  vul- 
gar. Men  accustomed  to  the  business  of  the  world, 
may  think  it  a  mean  occupation  to  be  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  a  family.  It  is,  however,  only  by 
comparison  that  they  are  rendered  to  a  superficial 
eye,  petty  and  insignificant.  View  them  apart, 
and  their  necessity  and  their  importance  imme- 
diately rises.  How  many  daily  occasions  there  are 
for  the  exercise  of  patience,  forbearance,  benevo- 
lence, good  humour,  cheerfulness,  candour,  sincer- 
ity, compassion,  self-denial !  How  many  instances 
occur  of  satirical  hints,  of  ill-natured  witticisms,  of 
fretfulness,  impatience,  strife  and  envyings ;  besides 
those  of  disrespect,  discontent,  sloth,  and  very 
many  other  seeds  of  evil,  the  magnitude  of  which 

perhaps  small,  but  for  the  guilt  of  which  we 
shall  most  assuredly  be  judged.  When  we  con- 
sider that  private  life  also  has  its  trials,  tempta- 
tions and  troubles,  it  ought  surely  lo  make  us  vigi- 
"ant,  when  around  our  own  fireside,  lest  we  should 
quiet  our  own  apprehensions,  and  cease  from  our 
daily  watchfulness. 

Prove  your  love  ami  affection  for  your  family 
and  your  friendship  and  attachment  for  all  youi 
connexions,  by  using,  not  partial,  hypocritical, 
momentary  acts  of  kindness,  but  one  universal, 
constant,  animated  effort,  one  sincere  desire  of 
rendering  others  happy,  united  with  compassion 
for  their  sufferings,  charity  and  candour  for  their 
errors,  and  forgiveness  for  their  injuries.  Espe- 
cially cultivate  a  benevolent  disposition,  an  incli 
nation  rather  to  think  and  speak  well  than  ill  of 
those  around,  accompanied  with  that  candour 
which  exposes  not  the  errors,  but  rather  the 
tues  of  others  to  view  ;  and  which  brings  to  light 
with  regret  their  failings,  for  no  other  end  than 
their 


questionably  had  much  to  do  with  these  objections ; 
but  it  was  not  all  prejudice,  for  the  almost  total 
absence  of  proper  arrangements  for  supply  of  fresh 
air,  and  removing  smoke  and  foul  air,  rendered  i 
the  burning  coal  a  very  dirty  and  disagreeable  | 
companion  in  a  room.  ' 

"Wood  was  then  the  principal  fuel  used  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  forests  but  scantily  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  people.  Turf  or  peat  was  also  employ- 
ed in  some  districts  as  it  still  is  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  but  in  all  England 

ood  is  at  present  unknown  as  a  domestic  iuel — 
coal  has  entirely  superseded  it. — Scientific  Amer. 


The  Bays  Before  Coal. — There  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  coal-beds 
of  England  are  the  real  natural  source  of  its  phy 
sical  wealth.  Without  coal,  it  never  would  have 
been  a  manufacturing  country,  without  it  no  cotton 
factories  would  ever  have  been  created,  and  no 
steamships  would  ever  have  floated  on  its  waters. 
It  is  simply  because  it  has  the  largest  coal  fields  in 
Europe,  that  it  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  nation 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  But  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  introduce  the  use  of  coal  among  the  old 
English  people. 

It  was  first  used  in  that  country  about  six  cen- 
turies ago,  and  at  that  time  Englishmen  would  not 
use  the  sooty  fuel  in  their  houses.  It  did  not  sui 
the  fire  places  or  the  domestic  habits  of  the  people ; 
but  it  was  found  well  adapted  for  the  blacksmith 
and  the  lime  burner.  Only  the  layers  near  the 
surface  and  in  coal  fields  adjacent  to  rivers,  or  seas, 
were  first  opened  ;  but  when  the  demand  increased, 
the  miners  dived  more  deeply  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  boldly  worked  the  coal  wherever  it 
was  to  be  found.  When  the  mines  became  deep, 
the  miners  were  sadly  perplexed  how  to  get  rid  of 
the  water;  and  it  was  not  till  the  steam-engine 
came  to  their  aid  that  they  fully  mastered  this  dif- 
ficulty. But  the  prejudices  of  the  users  were  as 
difficult  to  surmount  as  the  perils  of  the  miners. 
A  citizen  of  London  (it  is  said)  was  once  tried  and 
executed  for  burning  coal  in  opposition  to  a  stringent 
law  passed  in  respect  to  that  subject ;  but  even  lon^ 
after  such  intolerance  as  this  had  passed  away,  coal 
was  tabooed  in  good  society.  Ladies  had  a  theory 
that  the  black  abomination  spoiled  their  compl 
ion  ;  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  point  of  etiquette 
not  to  sit  in  a  room  warmed  by  a  coal  fire,  or  to 
eat  meat  roasted  by  such  means.     Prejudice  un- 


Epistle,  1656. 
After  I  had  visited  most  parts  of  the  nation, 
and  was  come  to  London  again,  finding  that  evil 
pirit  at  work,  which  had  drawn  J.  Naylor  and  his 
followers  out  of  the  Truth,  to  run  Friends  into 
heats  about  him,  I  wrote  a  short  epistle  to  Frienda 
as  follows: — To  all  the  elect  seed  of  God,  called 
Quakers,  where  the  death  is  brought  into  death., 
and  the  elder  is  servant  to  the  younger,  and  the| 
elect  is  known,  which  cannot  be  deceived,  but  ob-^ 
tains  victory.  This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  God 
to  you  all.  Go  not  forth  to  the  aggravating  part, 
to  strive  with  it  out  of  the  power  of  God,  lest  ye 
hurt  yourselves,  and  run  into  the  same  nature,  oul| 
of  the  life.  For  patience  must  get  the  victoryj 
and  to  answer  that  of  God  in  every  one,  which' 
must  bring  victory  to  it,  to  bring  them  from  the  con- 
trary. Let  your  moderation,  temperance  and  pa- 
tience be  known  imto  all  men  in  the  Seed  of  God : 
For  that  which  reacheth  to  the  aggravating  par. 
without  life,  sets  up  the  aggravating  part,  anc 
breeds  cmifusion;  and  hath  a  life  in  outward  strife 
but  reacheth  not  to  the  witness  of  God  in  everi 
one,  through  which  they  might  come  into  peace  ant 
covenant  with  God,  and  fellowship  one  with  an 
other.  Therefore,  that  which  reacheth  this  witnes, 
of  God  in  yourselves,  and  in  others,  is  the  life  am 
light,  which  will  outlast  all,  is  over  all,  and  wil; 
overcome  all.  Therefore,  in  the  seed  of  life,  livt  [ 
which  bruiseth  the  seed  of  death.  G.  F.    j 

flitting  Rocks  Without  Blasting.  —  Som-| 
French  inventors  have  taken  out  a  patent  in  Engfj 
land,  for  splitting  rocks  by  the  generation  of  heal,] 
thout  causing  an  explosion.  They  used  a  sub 
stance  composed  of  100  parts  of  sulphur  by  weight 
100  of  saltpetre,  50  of  sawdust,  50  of  horse  manure 
'  10  of  common  salt.  The  saltpetre  and  com 
mon  salt  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  to  which  foi 
parts  of  molasses  are  added,  and  the  whole  ingre 
ients  stirred  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorpe 
rated  together  in  one  mass,  which  is  then  dried  1(1 
a  gentle  heat  in  a  room,  or  by  exposure  to  the  siui 
and  is  fit  for  use.  It  is  tamped  in  the  holes  borf 
for  blasting  rook  in  the  same  manner  as  powddl 
and  is  ignited  by  a  fiisee.  It  does  not  cause  ai 
explosion  upward  like  gunpowder,  but  generates, 
great  heat,  which  splits  the  rock. 


In  my  intercourse  with  the  world,  I  have  fou; 
very  few  individuals  whose  enmity  towards  me, 
account  of  real  or  supposed  injuries,  was  so  ii 
placable,  but  that  I  was  able  to  overcome  it  \ 
persevering  acts  of  kindness. 

What  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be,  if  we  were  a 
to  be  actuated  by  the  Spirit  of  our  Holy  Redeeme 

In  our  religious  Society,  how  would  all  env 
ings,  all  jealousies,  all  hard  thoughts,  and  all  e\ 
speakiug  one  of  another,  and  toward  one  anothc 
be  done  away  with,  and  we  be  clothed  with  th- 
charity  which  "  beareth  all  things,  believeth  i 
things,  endureth  all  things  1" 


THE    FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

[The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  received  at 
the  office  of  "  The  Friend"  last  iveek  : — ] 

I  feel  that  I  can  scarcely  refrain  from  express- 
ing the  satisfaction  that  the  pcru&al  of  the  editorial 
article  in  the  last  number  of  "  The  Friend"  has 
afforded  me,  exhibiting,  as  it  does  in  a  clear  and 
forcible  manner,  some  of  the  weaknesses  and  grow- 
ing departures  which  have  crept  and  are  creeping 
into  the  Society  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
thereof;  threatening,  by  laying  waste  one  after  an- 
other of  the  ancient  land-marks,  to  scatter  it  to  the 
four  winds  ;  that  \se  be  no  longer  a  people  in  scorn 
sailed  Quakers,  nor  in  truth  entitled  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  language  once  in  a  good  degree  deserv- 
able  :  "  a  peculiar  people  '  zealous  of  good  works.' " 

Oh,  that  all  who  love  the  Truth — that  desire 
the  prosperity  of  Zion  and  the  {rigid)  enlargement 
)f  her  borders,  might  unitedly  put  their  shoulders 
;o  the  work,  and  "  harmoniously  labour  together 
jbr  the  advancement  of  Truth,  and  the  support  of 
Dur  discipline,"  being  all  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  united  together  even  as  the  heart  of  one 
nan,  and  that  being  endued  with  the  spirit  of  true 
udgment,  they  might  be  enabled  to  "  turn  the  battle 
'0  the  gate ;"  that  the  spoil  and  devastation  of  the 
;nemy  might  be  lessened  rather  than  increased, 
ivhich,  for  a  want  of  true  christian  zeal,  faithfulness 
md  integrity,  I  have  sometimes  had  to  fear  has 
)een  the  case.  D.  H. 

Kowlandsville,  Md.,  Eighth  mo.,  18oV. 

Freighting  Oil. — In  all  the  endeavours  to  find 
I  route  for  a  canal  across  either  the  Isthmus  of 
)arien  or  of  Tehuantepec,  the  transportation  of 
il,  from  the  great  number  of  vessels  employed  in 
rhale  fishing  in  the  Pacific,  has  always  been  look- 
ed to  as  an  important  item  of  the  business  to  be 
inticipated  ;  but  we  have  never  heard  it  proposed 
,0  convey  oil  across  the  Isthmus  by  the  Panama 
railroad  until  a  few  days  since,  when  we  learned 
mat  a  New  Bedford  whaler  had  just  sent  home  a 
lonsiderable  cargo,  by  that  means.  It  is  well 
'nown  that  our  government  recently  availed  itself 
f  this  mode  of  exchanging  the  crew  of  a  war  ves- 
lel  stationed  on  the  Pacific,  and  with  judicious 
naiiagement  by  all  parties,  this  means  of  saving 
he  long  and  dreary  voyage  around  the  whole  con- 
iiuiit  of  South  America  may  soon  become  quite 
opular. 

A  novel  and  ingenious  method  of  avoiding  the 
reater  or  less  amount  of  waste  always  attending 
he  carriage  of  oil,  has  been  lately  adopted  by  a 
oncern  in  New  Bedford,  in  putting  up  some  170 
asks  for  transportation  in  tlie  other  direction  to 
upply  the  United  States  light-houses  on  the  Paci- 
c  coast.  Barrels  containing  31  gallons,  were 
laced  in  strong  casks  of  45  galls,  capacity,  and 
38  vacant  space  between  filled  with  water.     This 

rangement  will  probably  preserve  every  drop,  as 
3ere  is  no  leakage  from  the  interior  so  long  as  an 
qual  pressure  exists  on  the  outside,  and  water 
eing  much  more  easily  retained  in  casks  than  oil, 
00  little  will  escape  from  the  water  casks  to  be 
rorthy  of  notice. — Scientific  Amer. 

Selected. 
JDDGE  NOT. 
Judge  not;  the  workings  of  his  brain 

And  of  his  heart  thou  canst  not  see  ; 
What  loolis  to  thy  dim  eyes  a  stain, 

In  God's  pure  light  may  only  he 
A  scar,  brought  from  some  well-won  field, 
Where  thou  wouldst  only  faint  and  yield. 
The  look,  the  air,  that  frets  thy  sight, 

May  be  a  token,  that  below 
The  soul  has  closed  in  deadly  fight 

With  some  internal  fiery  foe, 
Whose  glance  would  scorch  thy  smiling  grace, 
And  cast  thee  shuddering  on  thy  face  ! 


The  fall  thou  darest  to  despise — 
May  be  the  slackened  angel's  hand 

Has  suffered  it,  that  he  may  rise 
And  take  a  firmer,  snrer  stand; 

Or,  trusting  less  to  earthly  things, 

May  henceforth  learn  to  use  his  wings. 

And  judge  none  lost,  but  wait,  and  see 

With  hopeful  pity,  not  disdain. 
The  depth  of  the  abyss  may  be 

Tlie  measure  of  tlie  height  of  pain. 
And  love  and  glory  that  m.\v  raise 

This  soul  to  God  in  after  davs  ! 

ilousehold  Words. 


Selected. 

TUE  LILIES  OF  JERUSALEM. 

BY    AGNES    STRICKLAND. 

'And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?  Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  nei- 
ther do  they  spiu.  And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even 
Solomon  iu  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 


these.' 


Fair  lilies  of  Jerusalem  1 

Ye  wear  the  same  array 
As  when  the  imperial  Judah  stern 

Maintain'd  its  regal  sway. 
By  sacred  Jordan's  desert  tide. 

As  bright  ye  blossom  on, 
As  when  your  simple  charms  outvied 

The  pomp  of  Solomon. 

The  lonely  pilgrim's  heart  is  fiU'd 

With  holiest  themes  divine. 
When  first  he  sees  your  colours  gild 

The  fields  of  Palestine. 
Fresh  sprmging  from  the  emerald  sod. 

As  beautiful  to  see. 
As  when  the  meek,  incarnate  God 

Took  parable  from  ye. 

What  rose  amidst  her  fragrant  bowers. 

That  steals  the  morning's  glow. 
Or  tulip,  queen  of  Eastern  flowers, 

Was  ever  honour'd  so? 
But  ye  are  of  the  lowly  train. 

Which  he  delights  to  raise; 
Ye  bloom  unsullied  by  a  stain. 

And  therefore  ye  have  praise. 

Ye  never  toil'd  with  anxious  care. 

From  silkeu  threads  to  spin 
That  living  gold,  refined  and  rare. 

Which  God  hath  clothed  ye  in ; 
Tliat  ye,  his  simplest  works,' should  shine 

In  such  adornment  dress'd, 
That  mightiest  kings  of  Judah's  line 

Could  boast  of  no  such  vest. 


Ye  still  as  mute  memorials  stand 

Of  Scripture's  sacred  page, 
Sweet  lilies  of  the  Holy  Land  I 

And  bloom  in  every  age, 
Y'ou've  seen  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 

By  signs  and  wonders  shown. 
And  kingly  rebels  to  his  power. 

Amidst  their  pride  o'erthrown. 

Y'e  flourish'd  when  the  captive  band, 

By  prophets  warn'd  in  vain. 
Were  led  to  fair  Euphrates'  strand. 

From  Jordan's  pleasant  plain  ; 
In  hostile  lands  to  weep  and  dream 

Of  things  that  still  were  free, 
And  sigh  to  see  your  golden  gleam — 

Sweet  flowers  of  Galilee  I 

And  ye  have  seen  a  darker  hour 

On  Sion's  children  fall, 
Thau  when  Chaldea's  vengeful  power 

Assail'd  her  leaguer'd  wall ; 
Ye  saw  the  eagles  from  afar. 

On  wings  of  terror  come. 
And  godless  priests  maintain  a  war 

'Gainst  earth-subduing  Rome. 

The  meteor  sword  that  high  in  air 

O'er  guilty  Salem  swept. 
And  all  her  burden  of  despair. 

O'er  which  Messiah  wept. 
Ye  bloom'd  unscatlicd,  meek,  lowly  flower 

On  that  terrific  night, 
When  marble  fanes  and  rock-built  towers 

Crash'd  dowuward  from  their  height. 


The  Salt  Springs  of  Syracnsc,  ic. 
QuatiiUy  of  Salt  Manufactured  in  tlie.    United 
States— Imports  and  Exports — Geological  For- 
mation atid  Analysis. 

Syracuse,  July  23,  1857. 
The  National  Exhibition  of  Harvesters  here  has 
naturally  turned  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
city,  and  its  saliue  treasures  have  thus  been  the 
object  of  comment.  The  Harpers  and  Frank  Les- 
lie have  each  had  an  artist  sketching  the  localities 
where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on,  while  able 
pens  are  preparing  histories  of  the  "  salt  business" 
from  the  time  when  a  pioneer  Jesuit  from  Canada 
first  discovered  the  "  springs."  They  then  oozed 
forth  from  a  marsh,  where  nothing  grew  but  sam- 
phire {salicortwa  herbacea,)  and  the  all-powerful 
Onondagas  gathered  a  few  bushels  of  the  crystal- 
ized  brine  in  order  to  preserve  their  fish  and  came  • 
now,  the  "  works"  cover  hundreds  of  acres,"and  a 
few  hundred  dollars  annual  bounty  supports  a 
handful  of  the  degraded  descendants  of  the  "  red 
men  of  the  forest." 

The  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1856,  amounted  to  12  376  - 
000  bushels— 5,966,810  bushels  of  this  was  from 
Syracuse  and  vicinity,  3,500,000  bushels  from  the 
Kanawha  and  King's  Works  of  Virginia,  1,500  - 
000  bushels  from  Ohio,  900,000  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, 250,000  from  Kentucky,  100,000  from  Flori- 
da, 46,000  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  remainder 
from  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Texas.  To  this  may 
be  added  the  products  of  the  "salt  lakes"  of 
Western  Texas  and  of  Utah,  but  the  total  domes- 
tic supply  did  not  equal  the  importations,  which 
amounted  to  upwards  of  15,000,000  bushels.  Al- 
though plentifully  supplied  with  the  "raw  material  " 
either  washing  our  coasts,  or  bubbling  up  in  sprines 
far  in  the  interior,  the  Americans  of  this  "go- 
ahead  "  era  prefer  to  purchase  half  of  their  supply 
of  salt  abroad. 

Geologists  are  well  acquainted  with  the  "  forma- 
tion of  the  Syracuse  salt-basin,  which  lies  beneath 
a  large  marshy  tract  at  the  head  of  Onondaga 
lake.  This  tract  has  been  bored  in  every  direction 
by  seekers  for  the  saline  secretions,  and  after  pene- 
trating an  alluvion  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
deep,  composed  of  alternate  beds  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  a  tenacious  clay,  the  brine  is  found  in  a  strata 
of  loose  gravel,  based  upon  a  hard  pan.  This 
serves  to  retain  the  salt  water,  which,  as  it  appears 
flows  in  subterranean  channels  over  this  impervious 
substance.  Above  are  strata  of  gravel,  sand,  clay 
marl  and  muck — all  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
excavate,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  brine.  The 
rooks  all  have  a  Southern  "  dip,"  so  that,  although 
the  lake  has  an  outlet  flowing  into  Lake  Ontarw, 
the  basin  itself  ha.3  none.  The  water  of  Onon- 
daga Lake  is  fresh,  being  separated  from  the  saHne 
currents  beneath  by  a  stratum  of  calcareous  marl 
six  feet  in  thickness.  The  brine  varies  somewhat 
in  strength,  but  an  idea  of  its  relative  proportions 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  analysis  of 
that  from  the  Syracuse  "  spring,"  or  rather  well : 
Specific  gravity,  1.142;  dry  matter,  per  cent, 
18.5;  Chloride  of  Sodium,  per  cent.,  95.866; 
Sulphate  of  Lime,  per  cent.,  2.54  ;  Chloride  of 
Magnesium,  per  cent.,  0.69  ;  Chloride  of  Calcium, 
per  cent.,  0.9  ;  Oxide  of  Iron,  per  cent.,  0.004. 
Traces  also  exist  of  Bromine  and  Iodine. 

The  pipes  in  the  wells  (which  are  on  the  Arte- 
sian principle)  are  carried  above  ground  to  the 
pump-houses,  where  monster  pumps,  worked  by  a 
direct  application  of  water-power  furnished  from 
the  canal,  forces  the  brine  up  into  high  wooden 
reservoirs.  From  these  reservoirs  the  brine  is  car- 
ried in  aqueduct  logs  to  the  manufacturers'  lots, 
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and  an  idea  of  the  length  of  thase  channels  may  be 
formed,  from  the  fact  that  over  five  miles  of  new 
logs  -were  laid  last  year,  while  over  three  miles 
were  re-laid  in  the  same  space  of  time.  For  tbe 
brine  thus  supplied,  the  manufacturers  pay  a  duty 
to  the  State  of  New  York  of  one  cent  on  every 
bushel  of  salt  manufactured,  receiving  the  use  of 
the  land  on  which  their  "  works"  stand  at  a  nomi- 
nal rent.  These  receipts  amounted  last  year  to 
§59,668,  of  which  all  but  about  eight  thousand 
dollars  was  swallowed  up  by  expenditures.  The 
salt  works  are  a  portion  of  those  "  spoils "  which 
belono-  to  "the  victors"  in  the  Empire  State. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  salt  works — "  Solar, 
where  the  brine  is  evaporated  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  "  Fine,"  where  the  brine  is  boiled  in 
kettles.  "Dairy"  salt  is  ground  in  mills,  and 
packed  in  small  bags.  It  is  stated  that  many  dairy- 
men in  Western  New  York,  distrusting  the  value 
of  Onondaga  salt  in  the  butter  manufacture,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  for  that  purpose  the 
Ashton  salt,  imported  from  England.  Several  of 
the  salt  blocks  near  Syracuse  have,  accordingly, 
been  labelled  "  Ashton,"  and  so  the  demand  for 
the  foreign  article  is  now  supplied  by  the  Onon- 
daga product. 

The  "  Solar,"  or  coarse  salt  is  manufactured  at 
Syracuse  as  it  is  on  Cape  Cod  and  at  Key  West. 
The  brine  is  first  let  into  a  long,  narrow,  shallow 
vat,  where  it  remains  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays 
until  the  dirt  and  other  substances  held  in  mechau- 
cal  suspension  are  deposited.  It  is  then  drawn  by 
syphons  into  a  second  vat,  where  the  sulphate  of 
lime  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  in  beautiful  crystals. 
From  this  it  is  again  drawn  off  into  a  third  vat, 
where  the  pure  salt  crystallizes.  The  rapidity 
of  the  process  is  of  course  dependent  upon  the 
clearness  and  heat  of  the  weather,  and  at  night, 
or  at  the  first  indications  of  rain,  large  moveable 
roofs  are  pushed  over  the  vats  to  protect  them. 
Two  "  crops"  are  generally  obtained  in  a  season, 
and  the  amount  thus  manufactured  last  year  was 
709,891  bushels. 

Much  the  larger  proportion  is  made  by  boiling 
in  what  are  called  "  blades.''''  These  are  double 
rows  of  large  potash  kettles,  often  sixty  or  seventy, 
set  in  brick-work,  with  parallel  flues  beneath  them, 
and  a  high  chimney  at  one  end.  A  supply  log, 
with  a  tube  for  each  kettle,  runs  between  the  rows, 
and  when  the  kettles  are  filled,  the  fires  are  lighted. 
When  the  brine  begins  to  boil  briskly,  an  iron  ladle 
(like  a  walking-stick  set  up  in  a  milk-pan)  is  usi 
to  catch  and  throw  out  the  "  Intterti,"  or  precipitates 
of  plaster,  &e.,  and  when  the  salt  begins  to  crystal- 
lize, it  is  scooped  into  baskets,  where  it  is  drained 
The  longer  the  "6/oci"  is,  the  more  kettles  can  be 
toiled  with  the  same  amount  of  fuel,  although  the 
salt  in  the  kettles  directly  over  the  flames  is  better 
and  heavier  than  that  produced  in  those  near  the 
chimney.  The  average  weight  is  fifty-six  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  and  each  "block"  produces  some 
20,000  to  25,000  bushels  in  the  season  of  eight 
months.  The  average  cost  of  boiling  is  about  $1 
per  barrel  of  280  pounds,  and  the  barrel  is  worth 
about  §1.25  to  81.40.  Wood  is  mostly  employed 
by  the  boilers ;  about  a  thousand  cords  are  con- 
sumed daily.  As  a  result,  it  is  rising  to  a  price  at 
which  the  manufacture  is  becoming  too  expensive. 
Attention  has,  accordingly,  been  directed  to  the 
substitution  of  coal.  It  has  been  found  that,  with 
a  ton  of  coal,  an  average  yield  can  be  obtained  of 
fifty  bushels  of  salt,  and  the  opening  of  a  railroad, 
via  Binghampton,  to  the  Lackawana  coal  mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  furnish  a  constant  and  cheap 
supply  of  anthracite. 

Each  manufacturer  belongs  to  a  "  salt  company," 
(of  which  there  are  ten,)  to  which  he  entrusts  the 


sale  of  what  he  manufactures,  receiving  a  certain 
cash  paymsnt,  and  a  share  in  tbe  additional  profits. 
These  combinations  keep  the  prices  up,  and  there 
is  some  arrangement  by  which  the  amount  manu- 
factured by  each  individual  is  limited.  A  preju- 
dice against  Onondaga  salt  exists  in  New  York, 
and  also  among  the  supply  oflicers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  to  overcome  which  great  exertions  have  been 
made.  In  1852,  the  experiment  was  undertaken 
by  Hon.  R.  M.  Conrad,  Secretary  of  War,  to  test 
the^relative  value  of  Onondaga  and  Turks'  Island 
salt.  One  hundred  barrels  of  pork  were  packed — 
fifty  with  one  and  fifty  with  the  other  kind— and 
stored  a  year.  The  pork  was  then  sent  out,  a 
barrel  of  each  class,  to  the  several  military  sta- 
tions, there  to  be  opened  and  reported  upon.  No 
difference  was  discovered  between  the  several 
barrels,  except  that  the  pork  packed  in  the  Turks' 
Island  salt  seemed  to  shrink  rather  more  when 
boiled. 

As  might  be  expected,  large  fortunes  are  made 
by  capitalists,  who  have  indirect  interests  in  the 
salt  manufacture ;  and  Syracuse  boasts  of  many 
splendid  private  residences,  several  of  which  have 
been  hospitably  thrown  open  during  the  national 
exhibition  of  reapers  and  mowers.  Generally 
speaking,   the   classically  christened   cities   of  our 

d  are  but  miserable  caricatures  of  those  time- 
hallowed  places  in  the  old  world,  whose  names  are 
thus  plagiarized.  But  the  old  home  of  Archimedes, 
razed  as  it  has  been  by  earthquakes,  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  the  Syracuse  of  America,  especially 
when  bright  eyes,  and  fairy  forms,  and  witching 
smiles,  are  thrown  into  the  scales.  Had  it  not  been 
that  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  were  husband-men^  they  would  have  been 
captivated  by  the  fair  Syracusians ;  and  as  it  was, 
:ral  are  more  conversant  with  the  charms  of 
some  of  these  bewitching  creatures,  and  "  the 
stranger  within  their  gates,"  than  with  the  relative 
excellence  of  the  machines. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Mary  Capper,  on  her  visit  to  France  in  1777. 
writes  at  Boulogne — "  Arrived  in  the  afternoon. 
Dressed  and  sallied  forth  to  spend  the  evening  at 
an  English  lady's ;  when  we  arrived,  all  the  party 
were  at  cards,  to  which  we  also  sat  down.  While 
we  played,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  made 
me  feel  in  a  way  that  I  cannot  deserve.  The  sa- 
crament, which  is  carried  to  the  sick,  and  is  always 
announced  by  the  ringing  of  a  hand-bell,  passed 
by  the  windows.  The  company  being  mostly 
French,  threw  down  their  cards,  knelt  and  prayed 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  set  to  cards  again.  I 
mean  not  to  censure  them;  they  may  act  up  to 
their  feelings,  but  I  must  confess  it  would  appear 
to  me  very  presumptuous  to  address  the  great  Al- 
mighty in  a  form  of  words,  at  a  time  when  the 
mind  was  interested  in  aifairs  so  trifling,  so  incon- 
sistent with  that  awful  sense,  with  which  we  ought 
to  present  ourselves,  when  disposed  to  offer  prayer. 
Seventh  mo.  7. — After  dinner,  the  conversation 
turned  on  religion ;  they  were  very  severe  upon  me, 
and  rallied  me  unmercifully,  giving  me  the  appella- 
tion of  Quaker,  or  Trembler.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  than  their  censure  of  this  people,  whom  they 
conclude  to  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Christian. 
I  heard  all  with  silent  patience.  After  having 
listened  for  some  time,  I  declared  myself  quite  in 
favour  of  the  real  principles  of  Quakerism  ;  and 
retired,  leaving  them  to  make  what  comments  they 
pleased."  Next  day  she  dined  at  Marquise,  and 
never  spent  a  more  disagreeable  day;  the  men 
drank  a  great  deal,  and  were  very  noisy  and  trou- 
blesome. On  this  she  remarks,  "  I  wished  myself 
in  some  secluded  spot,  where  i  might  never  more  be 


in  company  with  those,  who  so  shamefully  abuse 
the  reason  they  are  blessed  with.  I  am  certain 
that  if  others  enjoyed  these  extravagances  no  more 
than  I  do,  they  would  soon  be  excluded,  as  de- 
stroyers of  our  peace.  Those  recreations  which 
will  not  bear  reflection,  are  ill  suited  to  rational, 
intelligent  creatures.  A  traiu  of  such  ideas  kept 
me  awake  most  of  the  night."  It  appears  that 
Mary  Capper  was  received  into  membership  with 
the  Society  of  Friends  about  the  year  1785. 


From  "  Tbo  Field  and  Forest." 

August. 

The  plains  and  uplands  are  already  green  with 
a  second  growth  of  vegetation.  A  new  spring  hai 
commenced  among  the  tender  herbs,  and  nature  is 
rapidly  repairing  the  devastation  committed  by  the 
scythe  of  the  mower.  But  the  work  of  the  hay; 
maker  is  not  completed.  He  is  still  swinging  his 
scythe  among  the  tall  sedge-grass  in  the  lowlands  j 
and  the  ill-fated  flowers  of  August  may  be  seei) 
lying  upon  the  greensward,  among  the  prostrate 
herbage.  The  fields  of  grain  are  bright  with  theii] 
golden  maturity;  the  work  of  the  reapers  has, 
commenced,  and  the  sheaves  of  wheat  and  ryt, 
present  to  sight  their  waving  rows  to  gladden  aniji 
to  bless  the  husbandmen.  Flocks  of  quails,  rearet 
since  the  decay  of  the  spring  flowers,  are  diligeu 
among  the  fields,  after  the  reapers  have  left  thei; 
tasks.  They  may  be  seen  slily  and  silently  creep 
ing  along  the  ground  ;  and  now  and  then  they  lit' 
up  their  timid  heads,  as  they  are  watching  our  ap 
proach.  The  loud  whisthug  of  the  guardian  o 
the  flock,  perched  at  a  short  distance  upon  a  wall 
may  also  be  heard ;  and  occasionally,  as  we  saun 
tor  carelessly  along  the  field-path,  a  brood  of  part 
ridges,  rising  suddenly,  almost  from  under  ou 
feet,  astound  our  ears  with  their  loud  whirriu; 
flight. 

Since  the  fading  of  tbe  roses,  the  greater  num 
bers  of  the  summer  warblers  have  become  silen' 
as  if  the  presence  of  these  lovely  flowers  was  ne 
cessary  to  inspire  them  with  song.  They  hav 
grown  timid,  and  have  forsaken  their  usual  habitSj 
no  longer  warbling  at  the  season's  feast  or  re, 
joicing  in  the  noonday  of  love.  They  fly  no  longe 
in  pairs,  but  assemble  in  flocks,  which  may  be  se^ 
rising  and  settling,  at  frequent  intervals,  over  dil 
ferent  parts  of  the  landscape.  Some  species  as 
irregularly  scattered,  while  others  gather  them 
selves  into  large  multitudinous  flocks,  and  seem  t 
be  enjoying  a  long  holiday  of  social  festivitife 
while  preparing  to  leave  these  northern  latitude! 
Their  songs,  lasting  only  during  the  period  of  low 
are  discontinued  since  their  conjugal  joys  hai 
ended,  and  the  young  birds  are  no  longer  undf 
their  care.  On  every  new  excursion  into  tt 
woods,  I  perceive  the  sudden  absence  of  sou 
important  melodist  of  the  woodland  choir.  Dui 
ing  the  interval  between  midsummer  and 
autumn,  one  voice  after  another  drops  away,  un( 
the  little  song-sparrow  is  left  again  to  warh 
alone  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  where  he  sung  h 
earliest  hymn  of  rejoicing  over  the  departure 
winter. 

Since  the  birds  have  become  silent,  they  hai 
lost  their  pleasant  familiarity  with  man,  and  ha 
acquired  an  unwonted  shyness.  Tbe  little  warble 
that  were  wont  to  sing  on  the  bonghs,  just  over  oi 
heads,  or  at  a  short  distance  from  our  path,  no 
keep  a  timid  distance,  chirping  with  a  complainii 
voice,  and  flee  from  our  approach,  before  we  a 
near  enough  to  observe  their  altered  plumaj 
The  plovers  and  the  pewits  have  come  forth  fro 
the  places  where  they  reared  their  young,  and  co 
gregate  in  large  flocks  upon  the  marshes ;  and 
we  stroll  along  the  sea-shore,  we  are  often  agrc. 
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biy  startled  by  the  sudden  twittering  flight  ot 
■lesc  graceful  birds,  aroused  from  their  haunts  bv 
ur  unexpected  intrusion.  Now  and  then  in  our 
lunteriug  tour,  our  ears  are  greeted  bj  the  harsh 
3ice  ot  the  king-fisher,  as  he  sits  motionless  upon 

branch  that  juts  over  the  tide,  watching  his  finny 
rey ;  and  the  stakedriver,  a  species  of  heron,  is 
.used  from  his  retreat,  and  with  that  peculiar 
,)te  from  which  he  has  derived  his  name,  pursues 
Is  awkward  flight  into  the  neighbouring  swamp. 

The  lowland  valleys,  during  the  early  part  of 
lis  month,  are  covered  with  their  proudest  luxu- 
ance.  1  he  red  fimbriated  orchis  rears  its  elegant 
;umes  above  the  paler  flowers  of  the  arethusa ; 
fe  scarlet  lobelia  gleams  like  some  flower  of  a 
ighter  clime,  around  the  borders  of  the  rivulets 


^d  the  orange-coloured  heads  of  the  butterfly 
hed,  and  the  purple  blossoms  of  the  Indian  hemp 
;eet  our  .«ight,  at  almost  every  turn  in  our  wan- 
irings.  Long  rows  of  the  trumpet-weed  border 
|e  drains  and  brook-sides,  looking  proudly  over 
|3  humble  osier-bushes,  and  the  purple  blossoms 
H  terminate  their  tall  perpendicular  stalks,  may 
■  seen  nodding  in  the  breeze  like  the  plumes  of 
narehmg  company  of  infantry.  Sometimes  when 
tabling  in  deep  woods,  which  have  never  been 
lueed  by  the  hand  of  cultivation,  in  certain 
:Oice  and  secluded  places— the  cloisters  of  the 
derness— the  white  orchis  may  occasionally  be 
covered,  each  flower  bearing  resemblance  to  a 
icate  female  with  a  white  rutt'  and  turban.  The 
nt  is  almost  parasitic,  having  its  roofs  imbedded 
l-he  peat  mosses,  and  not  extending  into  the  soil, 
ben  we  meet  these  little  flowers  of  the  purest 
iteness,  looking  timidly  out  from  their  bower  of 
as,  hedged  around  by  tall  reeds,  and  protected 
a  canopy  of  alders,  they  seem  the  apt  emblems 
innocence  and  vestal  purity. 
[t  is  now  almost  impossible  for  the  rambler  to 
letrate  some  of  his  old  accustomed  paths  in  the 
ands,  so  thickly  are  they  interwoven  with  vines 
I  trailing  herbs.  Several  species  of  cleavers, 
li  their  slender  prickly  branches,  form  a  close 
work  among  the  rushes  and  ferns;  and  the 
lax  and  the  blackberry  vines  weave  an  almost 
lenefrable  thicket  in  our  ancient  pathway.  The 
Is  are  festooned  with  the  blue  flowers  of  the 
idy  nightshade,  and  the  more  graceful  plants  of 
peavme  and  groundnut  are  twining  among  the 
id  flowers  of  elders  and  viburnums.  The 
ding  panicles  of  the  blue  vervain  are  noddino- 
ce  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  tufted  loosestrife'^ 
the  purple  downy  spiraea  decks  the  borders  of 
fields  with  its  numerous  pyramidal  clusters, 
lowlands  were  never  more  delightful  than  at 
present  time ;  and  they  afi'ord  one  many  a  re- 
img  arbour  beneath  the  shrubbery,  where  the 
;rs  have  dried  away,  and  left  the  green  grass- 
as  sweetly  scented  as  a  bower  of  honeysuckles, 
le  are  places  that  seem  designed  for  our  re- 
iment  on  summer  noondays :  bowers,  where  it 
dightful  to  repose  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
ler  birches  whose  tremulous  foliage  seems  to 
whispering  to  us  some  pleasant  messages  of 
e.  All  around  us  the  convolvulus  has  woven 
ehcate  vines,  and  hung  out  its  pink  and  striped 
lowers ;  and  the  clematis,  or  virgin's  bower 
formed  an  umbrageous  trellis-work  over  the 
of  the  trees.  Its  white  clustering  blossoms 
id  themselves  out  in  triumph  over  the  clam- 
ig  grape-vines;  and  woodbines  and  other 
ng  shrubs  are  interwoven  with  the  slender 
ches  of  the  trees,  forming  deep  shades  which 
sun  cannot  penetrate,  overhanging  and  over- 
ing  the  green  paths  that  lead  through  the  low- 
thickets. 


ware  of  that  upas  of  our  forests  — the  poison 
sumach.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  our  na- 
tive shrubs ;  and  its  long,  slender,  and  graceful 
branches,  terminating  with  pinnate  leaves  on 
purple  glossy  stems,  invite  the  unwary  rambler  to 
pluck  them  from  the  tree,  to  add  to  his  bouquet  of 
wild  flowers.  Hardly  less  dangerous  is  the  poison 
ivy— a  plant  of  the  same  genus — of  a  trailino- 
habit,  almost  parasitic,  and  frequenting  all  kinds  o1' 
situations.  It  is  often  mistaken  for  the  Virginia 
creeper,  a  very  harmless  and  ornamental  vine  ;  and 
may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  observing  that  it 
has  its  leaves  in  threes,  while  the  creeper  bears 
them  in  whorls  of  flves.  The  dread  of  these 
plant^s  destroys  the  pleasure  which  many  persons 
would  otherwise  derive  from  a  rural  excursion; 
but  prudence  and  a  knowledge  of  their  aspect  are 
a  suflicient  safeguard  from  injury.  Thourrh  I  have 
never  been  in  the  slightest  degree  afi-ecfed  by  them 
yet  whenever  I  meet  them  I  turn  aside,  and  have 
often  left  untouched  a  beautiful  flower,  or  a  cluster 
of  ripe  fruit,  which  could  be  obtained  only  by 
passing  through  a  coppice  of  poison  wood. 

(To  be  concludL-dO 

The  Unify  of  tlie  fiospel. 
It  is  only  by  an  inward  exercise  and  travail  of 
soul  for  our  own  preservation  or  deliverance  from 
3vil,  that  we  can  be  made  instrumental  in  strenoth- 
3uing  and  helping  others,  wherefore  the  exhor- 
tation was  given,  "when  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren."  Whatever  is  separatin<r 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ,  will  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  one  another ;  for  if  we  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  we  are  none  of  his,  and  cannot 
therefore  have  unity  in  him  who  is  the  head  of  his 
own  body,  of  which  we  profess  to  be  members 
The  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  his 
church,  are  to  be  known  by  their  fruits,  and  it  was 
declared  by  our  blessed  Eedeemer,  that  the  love 
of  the  brethren  should  be  the  test  of  our  discinle- 

sliin         "Vi-n  tViIo     t.l,„ll 1 .1  ' 
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carried  away  to  a  distance.  The  people  on  board 
the  I'era  found  afterwards  that  the  Khampseen 
iiad  blown  down  trees,  turned  over  railway  car- 
nages, and  fbrced  cattle  into  the  canal  between 
Alexandria  and  Qidio.— English  pa2xr. 

Rules  for  nome  Education. 
The  following  rules  we  commend  to  patrons  and 
friends,  for  their  excellence,  brevity,  and  practical 
utility  I  hey  are  worthy  to  be  printed  in  letters 
ot  gold,  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  in 
e^ery  household.  It  is  lamentable  to  contemplate 
the  mischief,  misery,  and  ruin,  which  are  the  legi- 
timate fruit  of  those  deficiencies  which  are  pointed 
out  in  the  rules  to  which  we  have  referred  Let 
every  parent  and  guardian  read,  ponder  and  in- 
wardly digest : 

1.  iVom  your  children's  earliest  infancy,  incul- 
cate the  necessity  of  instant  obedience. 

2.  Unite  firmness  with  gentleness.     Let  your 
children  always  understand  that  what  you  say  you 

3.  Never  promise  them  anything  unless  you  are 
quite  sure  you  can  give  them  what  you  promise. 

4.  If  you   tell  a  little  child    to   do   somethin<r 
show  him  how  to  do  it,  and  see  that  it  is  done.    "" 

Always  punish  your  children  for  wilfully  dis- 


ye  are  my 
to  another."     And 


ship.     "  By  this   shall  men  know  that 

sciples,  if  ye  have  love 
saith  the  Apostle,  "  We  know  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren, 
that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death 


it  let  the  rambler  in  the  wooded  swamps  be- 


Tlte  Sand  Wind.—\Y\i(tji  the  Pera,  on  her  out- 
ward voyage  a  few  months  ago,  was  approaching 
Alexandria,  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  was 
witnessed  from  on  board  of  her.  At  noonday  the 
sun  became  almost  invisible,  and  a  dense  fog  ob- 
scured the  firmament;  the  ship  with  her  spars  and 
rigging  were  covered  with  a  fine  powder  which  en- 
tered the  ears  and  mouths  of  the  passengers,  caus- 
ing the  greatest  inconvenience.  The  utmost  alarm 
was  felt  on  board,  and  some  dire  calamity  was  ap- 
prehended. The  hatches  were  battened  down, 
and  Capt.  Soy,  the  commander  of  the  packet,' 
turned  her  head  and  ran  off  to  sea  again.  During 
the  time  of  this  almost  complete  darkness  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  south,  and  the  sea  was 
frightfully  disturbed.  Although  the  Pera  pr 
ceeded  forty  or  fifty  miles  out  to  sea  again,  still 
the  dense  fog  prevailed  far  to  seaward,  and  towards 
the  coast  darkness  literally  overspread  the  land  of 
Egypt.  This  phenomenon  lasted  for  eight  hours, 
hen  the  fog  cleared  away,  the  wind  lulled,  and 
the  sea  went  down.  This  extraordinary  appear- 
ance was  owing  to  what  is  called  the  Khampseen 
or  sand  storm,  and  its  extending  so  far  to  sea  is  a 
most  unusual  circumstance.  Prom  the  direction  of 
the  wind  the  Khampseen  must  have  originated  in 
the  Great  Sahara.  It  raises  the  sand"  there  in 
masses,  which  move  in  a  spiral  figure,  and  the 
heavy  particles   of  sand   soon  drop  to  the  earth 


-—J —a  you,  but  never  punish  them  in  ano-er. 

6.  Never  let  them  perceive  that  they  canoes  you 
or  make  you  lose  your  self-command. 

7.  If  they  give  way  to  petulance  and  temper, 
wait  till  they  are  calm,  and  then  gently  reason  with 
them  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct. 

8.  Kemember  that  a  little  present  punishment, 
when  the  occasion  arises,  is  much  more  effectual 
than  thethreatening  of  a  greater  punishment,  should 
the  fault  be  renewed. 

Never  give  your  children  anything  because 
they  cry  for  it. 

10.  On  no  account  allow  them  to  do  at  one  time 
what  you  have  forbidden  under  like  circumstances 
at  another. 

11.  Teach  them  that  the  only  sure  and  easy 
way  to  appear  good  is  to  be  good. 

12.  Accustom  them  to  make  their  little  recitals 
with  perfect  truth. 

13.  Never  allow  of  tale-bearing. 

14.  Teach  them  that  self-denial,  not  self-indul- 
gence of  an  angry  and  resentful  spirit,  will  make 
them  happy. 

If  these  rules  were  reduced  to  practice — daily 
practice— by  parents  and  guardians,  how  much 
misery  would  be  prevented— how  many  in  danger 
of  ruin  would  be  saved — and  how  largely  would 
the  happiness  of  a  thousand  domestic  circles  be 
augmented.     It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  extensive 

parental  neglect,  and  to  witness  the  bad  and 
dreadful  consequences  in  the  ruin  of  thousands. 

TIte  Calmest  Season. —lAeni.  Maury,  in  his 
new  edition  of  "  Wind  and  Current  Charts,"  says  : 
"  I  have  gone  into  an  investigation  of  the  abstract 
logs,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most  tran- 
quil and  favourable  time  for  laying  the  Sub-atlan- 
tie  Telegraph,  with  reference  to  gales,  fogs,  and 
ice.  The  season  that  presents  the  most  favourable 
combination  of  these,  is  also  the  most  favourable 
season  for  passenger  travel  across  the  Atlantic; 
and  this  season  is  found  to  be  about  the  last  of 
July  and  first  of  August.  This  part  of  the  ocean 
IS  most  tranquil  in  summer.  Taking  averages,  we 
have  in  it  fewer  gales,  but  more  fogs  and  ice  in 
June  than  in  July  or  August,  but  fewer  fogs  and 
least  ice  in  August.  The  last  of  July  and  first  of 
August  appear  to  be  the  most  favourable  time  for 


1-1     /u  11       — ,    — ^  cuiLu,  .fxuj^uBi  appear  10  oe  tne  mosi  lavourame  time  lor 

while  the  smaller  ones  or  the  pulverized  sand  is  j  laying  the  Sub- Atlantic  Telegraph."—^;*.  Amer. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


Green  Hair.— The  Bulletin  Thcrapeutique  , 


ia  the  revolt  baring  been  obtained.     Tlie  insurgents  still 

,        ■-        .   ,         I,    IheldDelbi.     Several  sorties  made  by  them,  had  been 

tains  the  curious  case  of  a  worker  in  metals   who  |  _,^  j^^  g^iti3^  commander.     He  was  waiting 

-     -  '     ^ ''"•""''  '"'^"=°   for  reinforcements  to  storm  the  city.     The  native  troops 

,  Calcutta  and  Barraclipoor,  had  been  quietly  disarmed. 


has  wroucrht  in  copper  only  five  months,  and  whose 
hair,  which  was  lately  white,  has  now  turned  to  a 
decided  green.  Chemical  analaysis  has  proven 
that  his  hair  contains  a  considerable  quantity  ot 
acetate  of  copper,  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance 
that  it  owes  its  change  of  colour.  


THE    FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  15,   185f. 


.  25tb, 


SUIIMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Seventh 

The  Nia<rara-s  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable 

^as  all  safely  on  board,  and  it  was  expected  she  would 

leave  for  the  Cove  of  Cork  on  the  27  th  ult.     The  work 

of  laying  the  cable  would  probably  commence  about  toe 


Uneasy  feelings  prevailed  at  Madras,  but  no  disaffection 
had  yet  appeared  in  the  army  at  that  presidency  or  at 
Bombay.  An  act  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislatun 
placing  the  Indian  Press  under  a  license  system^ 
Chinese  fleet  in  Canton  river  had  been  destroyed  afte; 
two  severe  engagements.  The  British  lost  eighty-three 
men  in  killed  and  wounded 

Money  was   in  active  d« 
had  fallen  to  91.  ...,./, 

UNITED  STATES.— From  Washington,  it  is  stated 
that  there  is  now  no  question  between  this  and  any  other 
country,  that  does  not  promise  a  quiet  and  satisfactory 
adjustment.     It  is  said  that  in  no  event  will  th"  "   — - 


The 


adn 


1st  inst.°and  it  was  expected  that  the  Niagara  would  run 
out  her  half  first,  and  then  accompany  the  Agamemnon 
on  her  way  to  Newfoundland,  the  other  end  of  the  line. 
The  whole  four  steamers  are  to  keep  m  company,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  in  case  of  difBculty. 
In  Parliament,  the  government  intimated  that  nothing 
Tvas  to  be  done  in  China,  but  the  destruction  of  the  war 
iunks,  until  the  result  of  Lord  Elgin's  mission  to  Pekin 
was  ascertained.  If  nothing  satisfactory  was  obtained, 
the  hostilities  were  to  be  confined  to  Canton.     _ 

Lord  John  Russell  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  new 
bill,  for  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament  Baron 
Rothschild  resigned  his  seat  in  consequence  of  the  tailure 
of  the  first  bill,  but  has  been  re-nominated,  and  wiU  oe 
re-elected  without  opposition. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Queen's  answer  to  the  ad- 
dress upon  the  subject  of  the  emigration  of  free  negroes 
from  Western  Africa,  was  received.  It  merely  gives  an 
assurance  of  an  earnest  desire  to  discourage  all  schemes 
for  the  emigration  of  negroes  that  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote slavery. 

The  steamers  and  clippers  engaged  for  the  conveyance 
of  troops  to  India,  are  to  forfeit  £30  .per  day  for  every 
day  beyond  seventy  occupied  in  their  passage  to  Cal- 
cutta, while  they  are  to  receive  £60  for  every  day  saved 
from  that  time.  The  terms  paid  for  steamers  range  from 
£39  to  £49  per  man. 

The  Liverpool  market  for  cotton  was  active,  ioe 
sales  of  the  week  have  been  75,000  bales,  and  prices  had 
advanced  about  J</.  per  pound.  The  market  tor  bread- 
stufls  was  dull.  Ohio  flour,  32s. ;  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore, 3  Ij. ;  yellow  corn,  38s.  6c?. ;  white,  42s.  a  44s.  per 
480  lbs.  ,  ,     J   .  A 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  increased 
£248,000.     Consols,  91J.  „  ^  .        , 

Spain  has  accepted  the  mediation  of  France,  in  rela 
tion  to  the  difficulty  with  Mexico.  The  law  relative  ti 
constitutional  reform,  has  been  signed  by  the  Queen  o 
Spain.  The  Pope  of  Rome  has  sanctioned  the  sales  ot 
church  property  already  effected 

The  public  attention  in  France  is  centered  in  the  recent 
plot  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  One  of  the  arrest 
ed  Italians  is  said  to  have  made  a  full  confession  of  the 
details  of  the  conspiracy.  The  Bank  of  France  has  re- 
duced  its  rate  of  interest  to  5^  per  cent.  The  oppositioi 
of  the  British  government  to  the  construction  ot  the 
Suez  Canal  is  attributed  by  the  French  journals  to  a 
narrow  and  illiberal  jealousy  of  French  power  and  in- 
fluence. The  Constitutionel,  a  government  organ,  ex- 
presses surprise  that  for  such  an  unworthy  motive,  Eng- 
land should  undertake  to  deprive  the  world  tor  an  inde- 
finite period  of  all  the  advantages  promised  by  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  canal.  It  further  says,  "  It 
anybody  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel,  considering 
that  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  being  taken  care  of, 
the  rest  of  the  world  ought  to  be  satisfied,  aud  that  therf 
is  no  more  to  be  done,  that  individual  will  find  himsel 
greatly  deceived,  as  Europe  will  prove  by  its  persever 
ance  In  a  project  which  it  has  adopted  as  eminently  use- 
ful to  its  commerce." 

Four  Bays  Later  from  JEurope.—The  steamship  Indian 
has  arrived  at  Quebec,  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  29th 


nistration  permit  Costa  Rica,  or  any  other  Central  Ame- 
rican State,  to  diminish  the  boundaries  of  Nicaragua,  or 
divide  or  absorb  the  territories. 

Decease  of  Public  Men.— On  the  29th  ult.,  Thomas  J. 
Rusk  U.  S.  Senator  from  Texas,  committed  suicide  at 
his  residence  in  that  State,  by  shooting  himself  through 
the  head  with  a  rifle.  He  was  under  sixty  years  of  age. 
On  the  5th  inst,  James  0.  Dobbin,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  during  the  administration  of  President  Pierce, 
died  at  his  residence  in  FayetteviUe,  N.  C.  He  was  in 
the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and  had  been  for  some  time  in 
declining  health.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  upright 
and  amiable  man.  ^^    , 

Mw  rorA.— Mortality  last  week,  551.^  Under  ten 
years  of  age,  388  ;  of  cholera  infanti 

Philadelphia.— 'SloTtilHy  last 


cuns     The  navy  list  of  Great  Britain  for  1856,  gives  the 
^  tire  effective  force,  at  527  vessels  and  13,680  guns 

A  Sight  Worth  Sceinff.-Vrom  a  hill  called  Mount 
Zion,  near  JanesviUe,  IlUnois,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  horse  power  reapers  were  seen  at  work  at  once,  in 
the  neighbouring  wheat  fields,  recently. 

The  Cotton  Trade.— Oat  of  900,000,000  pounds  of  cot- 
ton imported  into  Great  Britain  last  yf  ^.  °°  ^f  f,  ^^^^  | 
seven  hundred  million  pounds  were  from  the  United  1 
States.  A  rise  of  one  penny  on  the  pound  in  the  price 
of  cotton  involves  a  national  loss  to  England  o  l&io,- 
000  000  to  530,000,000.  The  dependence  of  England  on 
the  United  States  for  supply  has  increased  f™m  *=  P^' 
cent,  of  their  consumption  in  1801,  to  80  per  cent,  attht 
present  time. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Ann  B.  Davis,  per  C.  E     §2   vol   29 

from  G.  Michener,  agt.,  0..  for  Sarah  G.  Worrall,  i92,  fo 

Ann  Hobson,  §2,  voL  30  ;  from  Solomon  Hull,  lo.,  §3 

to  4,  vol.  30. 


veek,  301.     Under  two 


ADELPHI SCHOOL. 
A  Principal  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the  Infant  depart 
ment.     -^PPjlj^^o  ^  ^  Johnson,  No.  35  Market  street.     ] 
Thomas  Lippincott,  610  N.  Eleventh  st. 
Joel  Cadbuby,  34  S.  Front  street.  ' 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-Scho. 

will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  montl 


vear7o7ase"l90:  of  cholera  infantum,  73.  Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  Pl^se  .^j- 

^X«sa!.-Gov.'walker  evacuated  Lawrence  on  the  3d   early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent 


ult. 


Baron  Rothschild  had  been  returned  to  Parliament 
from  London,  without  opposition.  The  yacht  Charter 
Oak  had  arrived  at  Liverpool  from  New  York,  with  only 
two  men  on  board.  . 

Bombay  dates  to  Seventh  month  1st,  had  been  received. 
The  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  army  had  increased  and  was 
spreading  among  the  troops.  The  ex-Kmg  of  Oude  had 
been  arrested  and  imprisoned,  proofs  of  his  complicity 


inst  with  all  the  troops,  except  forty  men.  The  al-  the  School,  or  Josep 
leered  cause  was,  that  Fort  Riley  was  threatened  with  an  Arch  street, 
attack  from  the  Indians,  but  the  Lawrence  people  con- 
sidered this  only  a  pretext  to  get  the  troops  away.  At 
Leavenworth,  great  excitement  had  been  caused  by  the 
discovery  of  an  organized  band  of  robbers  and  murderers 
in  the  town.  Several  of  the  supposed  murderers  had 
been  executed  under  Lynch  law.  „- ,q„ 

Immigration.  —  During  the  Seventh  month,  27,192 
foreign  emigrants  were  landed  at  N.  York,  being  10,900 
more  than  arrived  in  the  Seventh  month,  1856.  Nearly 
all  of  this  large  number  have  gone  to  the  west. 

Miscellaneous.— Destructim  Storm.— K  gale,  on  the  22d 

ult    caused  a  great  loss  of  life  among  the  fishermen  on 

the   shore  of  the  Province  of  St.  John.     About  sixty 

boats  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  and  fifty  dead 

bodies  had  been  picked  up,  which  had  floated  ashore. 
The  J'isAenes.— Newfoundland  papers  state   that  the 

fishery  is  expected  to  be  fully  an  average  catch.     Prices 

are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  lust  year ;  but  oil, 

it  is  thought,  will  be  lower.     The  French  fishery  has 

been  very  successfuL 

Tanning  Sheep  Skins.— An  annual  business  of  nearly 

S500,000  is  carried  on  in  the  near  vicinity  of  W  insted, 

Ct.,  in  the   tanning  of  sheep   skins.     In  Winsted,  there 

are  two  tanneries,  whose  annual  business  absorbs  some 

£250,000  to  $300,000  of  the  amount. 

Native   Grape   Fm^.— The   Commissioner  of  Patents 

has  sent  an  agent  to  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring territories,  to  select  cuttings  of  the  native  grape 

vines  and  gather  information  relative  to  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  soil  and  climate  of  other  parts  of  the  United 

'pear.— In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, some  80,000  acres  are  covered  with  peat  to  the 
depth  of  6  feet  4  inches,  ou  the  average.  The  quantity 
has  been  estimated  at  180,000,000  tons.  Peat  fuel,  pro- 
perly prepared,  rivals  in  cheapness,  light  and  warmth, 
the  best  qualities  of  cannel  coal. 

The  Largest  Yet.— A  lump  of  nearly  pure  copper, 
weighing  8000  lbs.,  and  said  to  be  the  largest  lump  yet 
got  out  by  any  mine  in  the  world,  has  arrived  at  Detroit 
Mich.,  from  the  Cliff  Mines,  Lake  Superior.  It  is  a  part 
of  a  mass  discovered  last  winter,  which  is  said  to  con- 
1  tain  at  least  200  tons  of  the  same  sort. 

Illinois    Wool.-The   Springfield    (111.)    Journal   says 

McConnell  and  Hoppin,  of  that  place,  had  disposed  of 
'  their  spring  clip  of  wool,  amounting  to  over  80,000  lbs., 

at  an  average  of  50  cents  per  pound. 

The  Crops  in  Europe.— Accovding  to  the  latest  advices, 

the  crops  in  all  parts  ot  continental  Europe  promised  a 

rich  harvest.     In  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  rye  had 

been  harvested.     A  good  vintage  was  also  anticipatea. 
The  Navies  of  France  and  England.— die&t  Britain,  it 

appears,    no   longer   maintains   her   naval    superiority. 

According  to  the  Washington  Union,  the  navy  of  France 

is  composed  of  a  total  of  637  vessels,  carrying  14,097. 


ScATTERGOOD,  Treasurer,  No.  30 , 


WEST-TOW^  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher   is  wanted   for  the  Bo 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to   either   of  the   unde 
named,  viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Eeenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistab,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  15th  of  Seventh  month  1 
Deborah  Howell.'Iu  the  76th  year  of  her  age;  am 
ber  and  many  years  an  overseer  of  the  Southern 
trict  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  Friend's  early  d 
cation,  and  steadfast  adherence  to  the  cause  of  li 
her  example  instructive ;  whilst  her  cheei 
ness  of  spirit  and  her  sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  m 
her  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  poor  and  helpless ; 
when  bodily  infirmity  no  longer  admitted  of  active  i 
fulness,  it  was  evident  that  He  who  had  been  her  m< 
ing  light,  became  her  evening  song,  and  we  reverei 
believe  her  purified  spirit  received  the  welcome  of  "  \ 
done  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the 
of  thy  Lord." 

,  at  her  residence,  Crosswick,N.  J.,  on  Third- 

afternoon,  the  21st  of  Seventh  month,  after  a  short 
suffering  illness  which  she  bore  with  christian  pati 
and  resignation,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Joseph  Hendi 
son.  Sen.,  in  the  83d  vear  of  her  age.  She  was  a  n 
ber  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  and  Particular  Mee 
Whilst  those  who  knew  and  loved  this  dear  Fri 
deeply  feel  her  removal,  they  sorrow  not  as  those  who 
no  hope,  believing  that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gair 

,  in  this  city,  on  First-day  night,  the  9th  ins 

in  the  84th  year  of  her  age,  Deborah  Cresson  ;  a  e 
ber  of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting.  She 
vived  her  husband,  Benjamin  Cresson.  nearly  t 
years. 

ROBE,  PILE  &  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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!  City  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  Jan.  24,  1853. 

i  (Continued  from  page  38G.) 

The  soil,  formed  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile, 
■  of  great  depth  and  richness.  It  is  irrigated  by 
ater  drawn  from  the  Nile.  The  fields,  waving 
ith  wheat,  barley,  lontiles,  and  the  other  products 
l'  the  country,  are  not  enclosed  by  fences.  Each 
a  distinguishes  his  land  from  his  neighbour's  by 
large  stones  placed  in  the  ground,  which  serve 
permanent  marks  and  boundaries.  The  soil 
id  climate  are  favourable  for  the  raising  of  cattle, 
le  camels  and  oxen  and  sheep  which  we  daily 
w  in  great  numbers,  reminded  us  of  the  days  of 
cob  and  his  descendants,  who  occupied  portions 
this  land.  The  sheep  look  like  those  which  are 
n  in  England  and  America,  but  the  wool  is 
irser.  The  goats  and  sheep  are  not  separated 
—  each  other,  but  go  in  flocks  together ;  and 
3  generally  watched  by  little  children,  aided  by 
log.  I  noticed,  that  the  sheep  and  goats  are 
uetimes,  during  the  night,  penned  together  in  a 
the  open  field.  iJut  generally  the  sheep 
d  other  animals,  cows,  goats,  donkeys  and 
mels,  are  driven  into  the  villages  at  night.  Each 
ise  had  an  enclosure  attached  to  it,  formed  of 
,d  or  of  stalks  and  reeds,  and  open  at  the  top, 
which  they  are  shut  up.  Sometimes  they  seem 
be  otherwise  provided  for.  A  number  of  times 
the  morning  I  saw  the  sheep  and  goats  walking 
placently  about  on  the  flat  roots  of  the  houses, 
e  houses  are  commonly  made  of  unburnt  bricks, 
■dened  in  the  sun. 

The  oxen  of  Egypt,  those  which  we  first  met 
h,  and  which  are  much  the  most  frequent,  are 
1  large  size,  resembling  somewhat  in  shape  the 
Falo  of  America,  black  in  colour  with  scarcely 
exception,  and  with  large  crooked  horns  reach- 
back  and  depressed  almost  horizontally  with 
neck.  I  often  saw  them  patiently  turning  the 
eel  of  the  Sakhia,  or  drawing  the  plough  through 
fields.  The  plough  is  very  simple  in  its  con- 
iction,  being  hardly  more  than  a  sharpened 
k  of  wood,  though  sometimes  pointed  with  iron, 
iould  not  easily  have  been  more  simple  in  the 
IS  of  the  Patriarchs.  The  oxen  are  very  tract- 
I  have  seen  them  with  a  string  round  the 
n  or  neck,  led  home  from  the  fields  at  night  by 
le  children. 

U  one  time  I  noticed  a  herd  of  these  animals, 
oh  may  be  said  to  make  a  part  of  an  Arab's 


family,  on  the  brink  of  the  Nile,  under  the  care  of 
two  boys.  It  was  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  They 
belonged  to  a  village  on  the  western  side,  and  were 
on  their  way  home  from  a  pasture  ground,  where 
they  had  been  feeding  during  the  day.  I  noticed 
their  appearance,  because  they  stood  crowded  to- 
gether, about  twenty  in  number,  silent  and  thought- 
ful, as  if  meditating  some  act  of  importance.  The 
boys  took  ofi'  their  clotlies,  tied  them  in  bundles, 
and  fastened  them  on  their  own  heads.  They  then 
mounted  the  backs  of  two  of  the  animals,  gave  the 
word  of  command,  and  the  whole  herd  plunged 
into  the  river.  They  passed  directly  in  front  of 
the  boat  at  a  place  where  the  Nile  was  runni 
more  rapidly  than  common.  The  boatmen  si 
pended  their  rowing.  Nothing  was  seen  but  their 
black  heads  and  horns  moving  towards  the  other 
shore.  The  boys  sat  upright  with  the  bundles  of 
clothes  on  their  heads.  They  made  a  singular 
appearance,  moving  rapidly  over  the  Nile,  and  ap- 
parently without  any  support,  as  the  backs  of  the 
attle  were  concealed  under  the  water.  They 
reached  the  other  shore  in  safety.  The  boys  put 
on  their  clothes.  The  cattle  shook  their  wet  sides 
the  sand,  and  they  went  together  up  the  bank. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking,  are  for  the  most  part  of  Arab  de- 
scent. When  the  Arabs  overran  the  country  in 
the  seventh  century,  they  wasted  it,  and  made  great 
destruction  of  the  people.  The  descendants  of  the 
original  Egyptians  are  found,  not  among  the  Arab 
portion,  but  among  the  Copts,  who  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  generally  reside  in  the  large  towns.  They 
are  comparatively  intelligent  and  well  instructed, 
and  profess  the  Christian  religion.  The  religion  of 
the  Arabs  is  Mahommedan.  They  are  poor,  u 
educated,  and  scantily  clad.  But  the  climate 
such,  that  they  do  not  require  much  clothiu^. 
Though  they  are  poor,  there  is  not  such  sufi'eriug 
from  poverty,  as  is  often  witnessed  in  the  large 
towns  of  Europe.  They  are  superstitious,  chiefly 
because  they  are  ignorant.  In  repeated  instances 
I  saw  the  children  assembled  in  schools  in  the 
larger  towns,  but  did  not  notice  any  schools  in  the 
small  villages.  Mohammedanism  is  not  favoura 
ble  to  intellectual  culture.  The  people  need  the 
christian  religion.  But  the  laws  of  the  Koran  and 
of  the  country  are  strict  in  the  defence  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith,  and  to  become  a  Christian  is  to 
expose  themselves  to  death.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  but  little  hope  for  Egypt  at  the 
present  time  ;  at  least  for  this  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  may  be  difi'erent  with  the  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians and  Copts. 

I  was  favourably  impressed  with  many  of  their 
traits  of  character.  I  judge  of  them  from  what  I 
saw.  They  seem  to  have  lost  the  active  and  fierce 
spirit,  which  characterized  their  ancestors.  They 
are  timid,  and  make  but  poor  soldiers.  I  am  not 
prepared,  however,  to  condemn  that  cowardice,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  which  shrinks  from  the  tak- 
ing of  human  life.  As  a  general  thing  I  observed 
deficiency  of  industry ;  but  there  is  very  little 
enterprise.  Their  study  is  to  live,  and  not  to  im- 
prove and  advance.  I  cannot  easily  join  with 
those  who  are  disposed  to  make  an  impeachment 
of  their  honesty, — because  personally  I  have  had 


no  evidences  to  sustain  it.  Nor  have  I  seen  evi- 
dences of  inordinate  suspicion,  cruelty,  and  dispo- 
sition to  injure.  I  have  been  in  their  villages  daily. 
The  dogs  which  guard  every  door,  have  sometimes 
attacked  me.  But  the  dogs  were  faithful  to  what 
they  considered  their  trust ;  and  I  have  no  espe- 
cial complaint  to  make  of  their  somewhat  prema- 
ture and  unnecessary  zeal.  And  the  less  so,  be- 
cause in  some  instances  the  Arabs  themselves  came 
and  drove  them  away.  What  may  be  true  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  inhabiting  the  deserts,  who  are  of 
the  same  race,  but  difi"erently  situated  and  under 
difi'erent  influences,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Time 
will  perhaps  determine.  But  from  the  Arabs  of 
the  Nile  I  have  received  as  decided  marks  of  kind- 
ness, as  amid  the  civilization  of  Europe. 

I  will  mention  a  single  instance,  which  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  their  treatment  of  me. 
One  day  the  boat  was  fastened  to  the  shore  on  ac- 
count of  a  head  wind.  I  strayed  away  alone  into 
the  fields,  as  was  sometimes  my  practice.  Passing 
near  the  little  hut  of  an  Arab  shepherd,  who  was 
seated  at  his  door  on  a  mat,  he  made  signs  to  me 
to  come  and  sit  down.  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  sat  down  on  the  mat  with  him,  and  we  began 
to  converse  in  signs,  aided  by  a  few  Arabic  and 
Italian  words  which  one  easily  picks  up.  I  felt 
quite  at  home.  In  a  short  time  he  arose  and  went 
to  his  dwelling,  which  was  a  very  simple  enclosure 
formed  partly  by  a  mud  wall,  and  partly  by  a 
fence  of  long  reeds  which  were  strongly  bound  to- 
gether ;  and  which  was  covered  at  the  top  with  a 
roof  of  corn-stalks.  Bringing  out  a  jug  of  water 
and  a  wooden  dish  filled  with  excellent  dates,  he 
invited  me  to  eat.  I  could  not  well  refuse  his 
hospitality.  I  was  pleased,  because  I  saw  he  had 
that  faith  which  can  take  hold  of  the  common  link 
of  human  brotherhood.  Looking  up,  I  saw  a  little 
child  peeping  round  the  corner  of  the  hut.  This 
was  a  new  incident.  I  made  signs  to  it  to  come  to 
me ;  but  it  was  frightened  at  my  strange  appear- 
ance, and  ran  away.  The  father  smiled  at  this, 
and  got  up,  and  ran  after  the  child,  and  brought 
it  back.  I  pacified  it  with  alittle  present,  and  we 
soon  became  good  friends.  The  result  of  this  was, 
that  in  a  little  time  all  the  children,  some  four  or 
five  in  number,  came  round  successively  from  an 
opening  on  the  other  side  of  the  enclosure.  After 
a  little  while  the  Arab's  wife, — contrary  I  believe 
to  the  usual  customs  among  them, — came  also  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms.  The  sun  shone  brightly, 
but  we  were  on  the  shady  side  of  the  hut,  and  a 
gentle  breeze  made  music  in  the  reeds.  It  was 
quite  a  family  meeting,  and  I  tried  to  make  them 
as  well  pleased  with  me,  as  I  w.is  with  them.  I 
staid  half  an  hour,  and  know  not  how  much  longer 
the  visit  might  have  been  prolonged  ;  but  our  cap- 
tain, (the  llais,  as  the  people  of  the  country  call 
im,)  sent  one  of  his  men,  named  Mohammed,  to 
find  me.  He  came  with  an  amazing  long  club  to 
guard  me,  as  he  said,  against  the  Arabs,  which 
seemed  to  me  a  very  unnecessary  precaution.  I 
left  my  hospitable  entertainers,  well  pleased  with 
my  visit,  and  with  sincere  desires  and  prayers  for 
their  happiness ; — and  have  often  thought  of  them- 
since. 

It  was  to  this  region  of  Egypt  that  Pharaoh  sent 
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tlie  brethren  of  Joseph  ;  and  it  answers  well  the 
description  given^of  it,  as  the  "  best  of  the  land." 
And  no  one  can  visit  it  at  the  present  time,  without 
seeing,  that  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  their  occupa- 
tion as  herdsmen.  It  is  at  the  head  of  the  Delta 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  probably  a  little  beyond 
its  present  limits,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  llameses,  from  which  the  chil 
dren  of  Israel  started  on  their  memorable  journey 
in  the  wilderness.  Rameses  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  "  treasure  cities  of  Egypt."  it  probably  had 
its  palaces  and  architectural  monuments,  but  like 
many  other  great  cities  of  Egypt,  nothing  now  re- 
mains of  it.  At  the  head  of  the  Delta  is  a  long 
and  beautiful  bridge  in  the  course  of  erection,  ex- 
tending over  both  branches  of  the  Nile,  a  little 
below  the  point  where  the  river  separates.  It  is  a 
very  picturesque  object  as  viewed  by  one  in  ascend- 
ino-  the  Nile.  It  is  nearly  finished,  apparently  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  if  we  include  the  portion 
of  the  Delta,  which  unites  the  two  parts  together, 
and  will  compare  well  in  strength  and  beauty  with 
other  great  structures  of  that  kind. 

I  find  that  I  have  omitted  many  incidents  ot 
this  little  voyage ;  but  I  will  mention  one.  At  a 
certain  time  walking  near  a  little  village,  I  heard 
a  sad  and  piercing  cry.  It  was  the  mourning  wail 
of  the  Egyptian  women.  They  tossed  their  arms 
wildly,  as  if  frantic  with  grief,  and  scattered  dust 
upon  their  garments.  It  reminded  me  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  sorrow  and  wailing  which  are  given  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  occasion  was  indeed  a  s^ad 
one :— the  death  of  a  little  boy,  who  the  day  be- 
fore was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  He  laid  dead  in  the 
house.  The  mourners  were  outside  ; — some  stand- 
ing and  some  sitting  on  the  sand.  As  I  stood  near. 
a  witness,  and  perhaps  I  may  say  a  sharer  of  theii 
grief,  I  saw  a  company  of  mourning  friends  and 
relatives  coming  from  another  village.  The  Arab 
loves  his  children,  and  his  grief  is  bitter  when  they 
die.  The  voice  of  anguish  sounded  from  village  to 
village,  and  from  one  side  of  the  Nile  to  the  other. 
But  the  traveller  stops  neither  for  joy  nor  sor 
row.  His  sympathy,  ruled  by  the  occasion,  may 
harmonize  with  either,  but  it  passes  on.  He  gives 
a  smile  or  a  tear,  a  just  tribute  to  a  common  na- 
ture, and  then  goes  forward  to  his  own  place. 

(To  be  continued.) 


the  Lord's  will 
to  set 


aken  down, 
iof 


Susanna  Albright  was  born  in  Whiteniarsh, 
Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  the  12th  of 
First  month,  1772,'  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Ellen  Williams.  She  was  married 
to  Jacob  Albright,  of  Gwynned,  in  the  same 
county,  about  the  twenty-second  year  of  her  age, 
and  they  lived  together  in  much  harmony  nearly 
forty-eight  years.  They  had  nine  children,  six  of 
whom  grew  up,  and  three  died  young,  all  within 
one  week. 

After  her  marriage,  her  widowed  mother  came 
to  live  with  her,  and  the  promptings  of  her  affec- 
tionate heart  led  her  to  desire  that  whatever  her 
own  sufferings  might  be,  she  might  be  spared  to 
see  her  children  grow  up  and  her  parent  laid  '- 
the  grave. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1830  she  had  a  fall,  by 
which  her  hip  was  injured ;  and  having  previously 
been  much  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  it  now  settled 
in  that  joint,  so  that  for  twenty-two  years  she  was 
confined  to  her  bed,  except  moving  about  a  little  on 
crutches  during  a  period  of  nearly  six  months, 
when  she  was  again  hurt  by  a  fall,  and  afterwards 
was  wholly  disabled  even  from  turning  herself  in 


During  this  long  and  wearisome  confinement 
she  was  preserved  in  patience  and  resignation  to 


d  through  Divine  grace  enabled 
an  instructive  example  to  those  around  her. 
In  the  Ninth  month,  1840,  her  husband  was 
seized  with  paralysis,  which  reduced  him  to  the 
state  of  a  child,  and  his  faithful  wife  now  felt 
much  anxiety  to  remain,  that  her  life  might  be 
continued,  and  to  see  that  he  received  those  atten- 
tions which  his  enfeebled  state  of  body  and  mind 
required.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  his  facul- 
ties brightened,  the  cloud  which  had  obscured  them 
passing  away,  and  she  had  the  consolation  to  hear 
him  say  that  he  was  going  home  to  his  blessed 
Redeemer,— that  all  was  well  with  him,  and  that 
he  felt  perfect  peace.  He  died  in  1842,  and 
within  a  year  she  was  deprived  by  death  of  a 
daughter. 

In  the  Fourth  month,  1843,  she  removed  to  re- 
side with  a  widowed  sister  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Beside  her  outward  afflictions,  she  was  at  times 
permitted  to  experience  much  inward  confflct  and 
buA'cttine,  and  as  she  patiently  endured  these  re- 
fining seasons,  they  were  often  followed  by  Divine 
refreshment  and  consolation,  whereby  her  faith  and 
hope  were  renewed,  and  at  times  a  song  of  praise 
put  into  her  mouth. 

She  uttered  many  instructive  and  edifying  ex- 
pressions, some  of  which  having  ' 
it  is  thought,  may  be  useful  to  survivors. 

Seventh  mo.  8th,  1846.—"  Oh!  the  hard 
heart,  the  dryness  and  barrenness  of  soul,  that  for 
a  considerable  time  prevailed,  so  much  so  that  I 
was  ready  to  conclude,  I  should  no  more  enjoy  any 
refreshing  seasons,  but  that  the  rest  of  my  life 
must  be  spent  as  in  a  wilderness ;  where  sorrow 
and  distress  would  surround  me.  Oh!  then  how 
did  I  long  to  find  that  Fountain  that  was  set  open 
for  man  to  wash  in,  and  to  partake  of  the  fresh 
manna ;  for  I  had  learned  by  long  experience  that 
the  manna  gathered  yesterday  would  not  serve  an- 
other day ;  and  that  without  a  fresh  supply,  the 
immortal  part  would  languish  and  wither,  asa 
branch  that  is  cut  off  from  the  root  that  bears  it. 
At  one  time  especially,  in  the  distress  of  my  spirit, 
this  cry  ran  through  me,  '  Lord,  if  I  may  not  live 
in  thy  presence  or  favour,  let  me  not,  I  pray  thee, 
live  at  all.'  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  my 
hard  heart  was,  in  some  measure,  broken,  and  I 
could  rejoice  in  remembering  that  passage  of 
Scripture,  where  it  is  written,  'I  said  not  to  the 
seed  of  Jacob,  seek  ye  me  in  vain." 

Sixth  mo.  27th,  1847.— After  recovering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  sickness,  "  1  did  expect  my  weari- 
some days  had  been  nearly  finished  ;  but  when  I 
found  I  was  mistaken,  a  new  concern  was  raised 
in  my  mind,  lest  I  should  not  be  so  well  prepared 
when  my  change  came  as  I  was  then.  I  had  lat- 
terly taken  too  much  pleasure  in  conversing  with 
those  around  me,  but  before  my  illness,  my  chief 
delight  was  to  be  alone,  except  at  times  when  my 
friends  gave  me  religious  visits,  which  I  found  re- 
freshing. When  I  was  alone,  I  seldom  thought 
the  time  long  ;  being  so  comforted,  that  I  could 
say  in  the  secret  of  my  heart,  '  Although  thou  hast 
laid  thy  hand  upon  me,  yet  thy  living  presence 
makes  all  up.'  Now  I  know  by  experience  that 
the  Lord  will  withhold  no  good  thing  from  those 
that  love  him.  Oh !  that  all  my  relations  would 
so  love  him,  as  to  give  him  their  whole  hearts, 
which  wisdom  calls  for,  in  such  loving  terms,  '  My 
son,  give  me  thy  heart.'  " 

Eighth  mo.  28th,  1847.— "I  am  desirous  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  those  who  were  companions 
of  Him  who  trod  the  wine-press  alone ;  and  who 
would  rather  suffer  with  the  true  seed,  than  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  even  for  a  season.  Oh  !  thrice 
happy  will  all  those  be,  who  hear  and  obey  the 


voice  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  will  not  follow 
the  voice  of  a  stranger." 

Ninth  mo.  1st,  1847. — "  I  have  compared  myseli 
to  a  vessel  that  is  a  dull  sailer  upon  a  troubled 
ocean.  The  storms  and  tempests  often  drive  me 
from  my  desired  port,  in  which  I  desire  to  lie  safely 
anchored  upon  the  Rock  of  ages.  But  wo  is  me 
that  I  sojourn  in  the  tents  of  Kedar  !  Had  it  not  ^ 
been  for  the  balm  that  is  in  Gilead,  which  healE 
the  wounds  of  the  broken-hearted ;  surely  I  had 
sunk  long  ago.  Yet  by  grace  I  hope  to  be  save^ 
and  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  or  not  afar  off,  whe| 
that  angel,  who  smote  Peter  upon  his  side,  an^ 
raised  him  up,  and  brought  him  out  of  the  prison 
house,  when  he  was  bound  between  two  soldier- 
will  be  sent  to  loose  the  cords  wherewith  I 
bound,  and  bring  me  also  out  of  my  prison-house: 
and  arm  me  with  faith  and  love  to  follow  him,  ^ 
he  bade  Peter  cast  his  garments  about  him  anc 
follow  him.  So  I  trust  I  may  ascend  from  thi 
lower  region  of  death  and  darkness,  into  that  o; 
Light  ai.d  Life,  where  the  saints  and  redeemet 
forever  ascribe  all  honour  and  glory  to  Him  tha : 
sits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  forever." 

Ninth  mo.  27th,  1847.—"  When  I  had  offeree' 

up  my  all,  even  my  whole  heart,  I  found  the  bitte 

cup  I  had  to  drink  became  more  tolerable ;  and  ii 

process  of  time  by  keeping  my  eye  fixed  beyom 

all  visible  things,  on  the  invisible,  I  experience  i 

that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  to  flow  a 

a  gentle  stream;  and  the  comforter  whom  the  worl 

cannot  receive,  to  be  near,  bearing  up  my  woundc 

spirit,  and  giving  me  faith  to  believe  I  should  I 

carried  over  all  the  fiery  trials  I  had  to  encounto 

I  believe  it  was  in  love  to  my  soul,  that  I  am  thu 

deprived  of  those  outward   enjoyments  which  tli 

generality  of  people  have,  in  order  that  my  tim 

might  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  work  of  regenera 

tion.     And  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  I  have  frequentl 

been  drawn  to  intercede  for  my  near  and  dear  re 

lations  and  friends,  whose  kindnesses  have  bee 

very  great  to  me.     I  have  no  cause  to  murmur 

but,  on  the  contrary,  the  overflowings  of  Divir 

love  in  my  soul  have  made  my  wearisome  bed  an 

the  cords  wherewith  I  am  bound,  even  delightf 

Let  glory  and  honour  be  ascribed  um 

him,  who  is  ever  present  to  those  that  love  an 

fear  him."  .      ] 

Sixth  mo.  1st,  1850.— "It  is  once  more  in  ri 

heart  to  magnify  and  adore  Him  by  whom  alond 

have  again  had  access  to  that  Fountain  which  is  i 

open  fo'r  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  wash  and  to  bat! 

in  ;  whereby  the  soul  is  prepared  to  partake  of  tl 

sweet  waters  of  Shiloh's  brook,  which  run  soft 

and  sweetly,  and  which  have  often  refreshed  n 

weary  soul  and  renewed  my  strength  when  I  ha' 

been  near  fainting.     But  I  must  not  forget  the  b 

ter  waters   of  Marah;  but  remember  the  rod 

well  as  the  staff;   and  I  am  as  much  engaged 

thankfulness  for  the  one  as  for  the  other ;  and  ho; 

I  shall  be  as  willing  to  receive  the  one  as  the  othi 

as  it  shall  seem  best  to  the  great  and  good  Phyi 

cian."  j 

Sixth  mo.  1st,  1851. — "  More  than  twenty-<^ 

years  have  now  been  spent  in  confinement  to  i 

bed,  being  helpless,  yet  by  the  kindness  of  Pro' 

dence  I  have  never  wanted  attention  according 

the  promise   we  find  in  Scripture,  '  No  good  thi 

will  the  Lord  withhold  from  those  that  love  hi] 

And   again,  '  All   things  shall   work  together 

good  to  them  that  love  and  fear  God.'     Althou 

the  time  has  been  long,  yet  I  believe  the  dispeni 

tion  has  been  in  a  great  measure  sanctified  to  n 

for  thereby  I  have   had   time   and  opportunity 

observe   and   consider   the   various  turnings   a 

operations  of  that  Hand,  which  I  believe  was 

mercy  laid  upon  me,  not  only  for  my  good,  ] 


THE    FRIEND. 


?M 


also  for  the  sake  of  them  that  might  look  upon  me, 
or  have  soma  knowledge  of  me.  I  am  desirous  to 
)be  as  olaj  iu  the  hand  of  the  potter,  that  I  may 
say  iu  truth,  '  Lord,  thy  will  be  done.  Oh  !  that 
the  great  and  glorious  work  of  redemption  may  go 
jn  and  prosper  in  the  earth.  If  it  be  thy  will,  0 
(Lord,  look  upon  all  that  have  had  pity  on  my 
;ifflit:fced  state,  as  it  may  be  thought :  Grant,  I 
bumbly  pray  thee,  that  all  those  who  are  not  willing 
;o  bow  before  thy  golden  sceptre,  may  be  made  to 
send  under  thy  rod,  whereby  thou  wilt  rule  the  na- 
tions that  are  not  willing  to  take  thy  yoke  upon 
Ihem ;  which  thou,  in  thy  infinite  goodness,  hast 
jeen  graciously  pleased  to  make  easy  to  all  them 
hat  willingly  come  under  the  discipline  thereof 
ind  now  for  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies  already 
■cceivod,  be  pleased,  I  bumbly  pray  thee,  to  enable 
ny  soul  to  return  suitable  acknowledgments  unto 
I  pray  thee  to  continue  the  aid  of  thy  holy 
spirit,  that  thereby  in  the  end,  thy  great  name 
nay  be  glorified  by  me,  according  to  thy  purpose, 
hrough  thy  dearly  beloved  Son,  our  blessed  Lord 
■nd  Saviour;  to  whom,  with  the  Father,  be  all 
iraise  and  honour,  now  and  forever.' " 

Seventh  mo.  1st,  1851. — "When  the  mystery 
f  iniquity  has,  at  times,  been  a  little  opened 
0  the  view  of  my  mind,  it  has  caused  my  soul 
D  bow  in  reverence  for  the  extension  of  that 
irace,  which  I  have  found  to  be  sufficient  for  me, 
;ven  when  I  was  shut  up  in  darkness,  and  my 
jwelling,  as  it  were  in  the  tents  of  Ksdar.  My 
eart  is  often  filled  with  sweet  praises  to  the  Most 
[igh,  whose  holy  arm  will  never  fail  any  that  sin- 
rely  trust  therein  :  and  whereby  I  have  often 
ad  access  to  that  Fountain  which  can  never  be 
rawn  dry:  everlastingly  renowned  be  his  great 
a.me  forever.  Many  times  my  spirit  has  been 
•ievously  oppressed  by  the  waves,  which  went 
rer  my  head,  and  my  soul,  I  thought,  was  brought 
i  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  when  I  met 
ith  the  spirit  of  this  world,  warring  against  the 
•ogress  of  them  that  are  travelling  towards  that 
ty,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  Oh  !  then, 
y  good  Guide  led  me  into  the  valley  of  humilia- 
m,  where  I  found  sweet  peace,  flowing  like  a 
ntle  stream  from  that  Fountain,  wherein  whoso- 
er  washeth  will  find  healing  virtue  to  the  soul,  as 
have  by  long  and  living  experience  found.     01 

praises  and  thanksgivings  which  frequently  fill 
y  heart,  in  secret,  to  Him  that  sees  in  secret,  and 
ten  openly  rewards  them  that  sincerely  trust  in 


the 


seventh.  Now  I  am  old,  and  weakness  pre- 
vails, suffer  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  to  make  shipwreck 
of  that  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints: 
but  by  that  grace  which  comes  by  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  I  pray  thee,  enable  me  more 
and  more  to  rely  upon  thy  holy  arm,  which  ha 
hitherto  been  my  chief  support,  even  when  th 
encniy  has  beset  me,  as  on  every  side.  Thou  wast 
graciously  pleased  to  deliver  me,  by  ways  unthought 
of  and  unexpected  ;  sometimes  by  the  brcakiu  °of 
my  stony  heart,  and  melting  my  spirit  into  contri- 
tion before  thee,  very  often  in  the  night  season, 
when  no  mortal  was  sensible  thereof.  But  thou,  0 
Lord,  knowest  the  tears  that  I  have  shed  at  such 
times,  first  for  my  own  transgressions,  and  then  for 
tlie  people's,  who  are  scattered  up  and  down,  as 
sheep  having  no  shepherd.  For  the  sake  of  these 
my  spirit,  at  times,  has  been  greatly  concerned, 
which  has  been  as  a  seal  upon  my  heart,  that  the 
love  of  the  Father  was  in  me,  eonstraiuini'  me 
thereby  to  love  the  brethren,  especially  them  of  my 
father's  household,  and  those  with  whom  I  have 
lojourned  these  many  years,  whose  kindness  to  me 
has  been  very  great." 

Ninth  mo.  I'sth,  1851.— "When  the  cloud  was 
removed  from  off  the  tabernacle,  the  children  of 
Israel  were  to  journey  forward  ;  but  while  it  was 
over  it,  they  were  to  remain  in  their  tents.     I  have 


midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation.  May 
I  put  on  Christ,  his  nature  and  spirit,  who  was 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  who,  when  he  was  re- 
viled, reviled  not  again;  when  he  suffered,  he 
threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  Him 
that  jadgeth  righteously." 

The  evening  previous  to  her  death,  after  con- 
versing some  time  about  her  sister,  mentioned  in  the 
last  extract,  she  said  to  her  daughter  that  their 
separation  would  be  but  for  a  short  time ;  that  it 
was  the  Lord's  will;  and  that  she  was  perfectly 
resigned,  and  felt  in  such  a  calm,  quiet  frajne  of 
mind,  that  she  did  not  stand  in  need  of  any  human 
consolation.  So  ended  her  pious  and  exemplary 
life  on  the  28th  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1851,  a^ed 
nearly  80  years. 


From  "  TliG  Field  and  Forcat." 

A  n  g  n  s  t. 

(Coududtd  from  page  .391.) 

The  odours  that  scent  the  atmosphere,  during 
the_ several  months  of  the  year,  are  as  different  as 
their  vegetation  and  climate  ;  and  these  odours,  to 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  them,  are  immediately 
suggestive  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  season.  At 
the  present  time,  mingled  with  the  perfume  of 
flowers,  comes  the  less  fragrant  incense  from  the 

„.  -      ,  ,  .  sheaves  of  the  reapers ;   and  there  is  an  atrreeable 

often  compared  my  long,  tabulated  pilgrimage  in  and    peculiar    odour  rising   from   the 'we?  lands 

-  spiritual  sense,  to  theirs.     The  Israelites  _  were  |  which  is  characteristic  of  the  month.    Early  in  the 

„      ,*  -  springs  ^ijgQ  j;ijg  mellow  soil  first  receives  the  warm 

rays  of  the  sun,  we  perceive  a  healthful  incense 


Eighth  mo.  1st,  1851.—"  Oh  !  that  I  may  never 
unmindful  of  the  holy  arm,  which  has  done 
eat  things  for  me ;  more  than  I  am  able  to  ex- 
ess.  Many  times  my  mind  has  been  very  much 
ected,  because  of  the  enemy's  prevailing  over  the 
le  seed,  that  was  sown  in  the  good  ground,  and 
]ave  wept  bitterly  in  the  night  season.  At  such 
les,  when  my  soul  was  in  great  bitterness,  I  re- 
mibercd  what  the  unjust  judge  said,  concerning 
J  poor  woman  that  troubled  him,  desiring  him  to 
snge  her  of  her  adversary  :  but  my  application 
s  to  the  just  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  that  he 
uld  be  pleased  in  his  own  time,  and  according 


forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  sometimes  going 
little  forward,  and  then  backward.  I  have  been 
about  twenty-one  years  confined  to  my  bed,  not 
being  able  to  help  myself,  neither  could  I  lie  on 
either  side.  The  Israelites  often  murmured  ;  and 
I  have  often  been  afraid  lest  I  should  murmur  or 
despair  before  I  got  over  Jordan.  I  have  often 
thought,  '  The  enemy  has  roared  against  me,  and 
the  accuser  of  the  brethren  sometimes  uttered 
slanderous  words :  but  oh  !  I  have  always  found 
'"ruth  to  be  near,  wherein  I  trusted,  knowing  that 
ruth  would  have  the  victory,  and  that  the  old 
Iversary  was  limited.  Oh  !  blessed  be  that  ever- 
lasting arm  which  has  hitherto  supported  me  under 
all  my  besetments." 

Tenth  mo.  7th,  1851.—"  Sometimes  it  hath  been 
in  my  mind  to  say,  '  What  shall  I  render  unto  thee, 
O  Lord  my  God,  for  thy  numberless  benefits,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual '!  for  thy  love  is  better  than 
wine,  and  thy  life-giving  presence  more  to  the 
afflicted  than  all  the  world  besides ;  which  thou  in 
thy  infinite  goodness  hast  been  graciously  pleased 
to  afford  to  the  poor  and  needy,  though  ever  so  un- 
worthy. I  humbly  pray  thee  to  condnue  thy  out- 
stretched arm,  for  the  preservation  of  the  poor  to 
the  last  period  of  their  days.  Grant,  if  it  be  thy 
blessed  will,  that  thy  great  work  of  regeneration 
may  be  perfected  in  my  soul,  and  that  I  may  be 
able  to  say  in  truth,  '  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 
will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ;'  and  done 
in  me  through  thy  holy  Spirit,  which  comes  by  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be  all 
praise,  thanksgiving  and  renown,  now  and  for- 
ever.' " 

Twelfth  mo.  26th,  1851.— About  this  time  her 


his  infinite  goodness  to  deliver  me :  but  I  was  sister  died,  respecting  which  event  she  remarked  : 
aid  of  stirring  up  or  awaking  my  love  until  he  "  My  dear  and  valued  sister's  death,  thout'h  not 
ased.  Uowev-er,  It  was  not  long  before  the  junlooked  for,  was  affecting  to  my  mind,  but  accom- 
;ratiou  of  his  hand  was  wonderful  in  delivering  panied  with  a  very  solemn,  quiet  feehng  ;   and  these 

expressions  revived  in  my  memory  :  '  Precious  in 


Ninth  mo.  1st,  1851.— "After  times  of  trial, 
nost  to  despair,  his  covenant  of  life  and  peace 
3  been  again  renewed,  faith  has  sprung  up  in  my 


irt,  and  the  spirit  of  prayer  has  been  poured  into 
0  thou  Fountain  of  all  our  mercies,  what 


the  sight  of  the   Lord   is  the   death  of  his  saints, 

because  in  these  shackles  of  the  body  they  cannot 

enjoy   entire,    uninterrupted    felicity.'     There  are 

divers  of  my  acquaintances  who  seem  about  to  take 
,,  <■    1  J         ,  '  :tbeir  flight  to  that  laud,  from  whence  there  is  no 

U  1  say  of  thy  goodness  !  thou  that  hast  been  return.     Perhaps  I  may  hve  a  while  longer  in  this  j  thistle  rears  its  head'close  by  fheir  side,  and  seems 
a  me  in  six  troubles,  1  trust,  will  not  leave  me  |  world  :  may  best  wisdom  conduct  my  steps  in  the  I  to  mock  at  the  fragility  of  these  lovely  flowers ;  but 


from  the  newly  springing  herbs.  This  is  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  the  fragrance  of  the  early  flowers,  and 
of  the  tasselled  trees  and  shrubs.  Day  by  day 
new  hosts  of  flowers  arrive  in  succession,  until  the 
air  is  full  of  the  spicy  aroma  of  early  summer. 
^yith  August  commences  the  decline  of  these  deli- 
cious gifts  of  vegetation  ;  and  the  scents  of  autumn 
and  of  the  harvest  become  daily  more  abundant, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  frosts,  that  fill  the  atmo- 
sphere with  those  peculiar  odours  that  mark  the 
fall  of  the  leaf. 

When  the  pale  orchis  of  the  meads  is  dead,  and 
the  red  lily  stands  divested  of  its  crown ;  when  the 
arethusa  no  longer  bends  her  head  over  the  stream, 
and  the  last  roses  are  weeping  incense  over  the 
faded  remnants  of  their  lovely  tribe — then  I  know 
that  the  glory  of  summer  has  departed  ;  and  I  look 
not,  until  the  coming  of  the  asters  and  the  golden- 
rods,  to  see  the  fields  again  robed  in  loveliness  and 
beauty.  The  meeker  flowers  have  perished,  since 
the  singing  birds  have  discontinued  their  songs, 
and  the  last  rose  of  summer  may  be  seen,  bloom- 
ing upon  its  stem,  in  solitary  and  melancholy 
beauty — the  lively  emblem  of  the  sure  decline  of 
the  beautiful  objects  of  this  life ;  the  lovely  symbol 
of  beauty's  frailty  and  its  transientness.  When  the 
last  rose  is  gone,  I  look  around  with  sadness  upon 
its  late  familiar  haunts;  I  feel  that  summer's 
beauty  now  is  past,  and  sad  mementos  rise  where- 
ver I  tread. 

It  is  my  delight  to  seek  for  these  last  born  of 
the  tribe  of  roses ;  and  they  seem  to  my  sight  more 
beautiful  than  any  that  preceded  them,  as  if  na- 
ture, like  a  partial  mother,  had  lavished  her  best 
gifts  upon  these,  her  youngest  children.  The 
bushes  that  support  them  are  overtopped  by  other 
plants,  that  seem  to  feel  an  envious  delight  in  con- 
cealing them  from  observation;  but  they  cannot 
blot  them  from  our  memory,  nor  be  admired  as  we 
admire  them.  The  clethra,  with  its  white  odori- 
ferous flowers,  and  the  button-bush,  with  its  ele- 
gant globular  heads,  vainly  strive  to  equal  them  in 
fragrance    or    beauty.     The   proud   and   scornful 
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the  -wild-brier,  thougb  its  roses  have  faded,  still 
gives  out  its  undjiug  perfume,  as  if  the  essence  of 
the  withered  flowers  still  lingered  about  their  leafy 
habitation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  we  begin  to 
mark  the  approaching  footsteps  of  autumn.  Twi- 
licrht  is  chill ;  and  we  perceive  the  greater  length 
of  the  nights,  and  evening's  earlier  dew.  The 
morning  sun  is  later  in  the  heavens,  and  sooner 
tints  the  fleecy  clouds  of  evening.  The  bright  ver- 
dure of  the  trees  has  faded  to  a  more  dusky  green ; 
and  here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  thewoods, 
may  be  observed  a  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  like  the 
white  hairs  that  are  interspersed  among  the  dark 
brown  tresses  of  manhood,  and  indicate  the  sure 
advance  of  hoary  years.  The  fields  of  ripe  and 
yellow  grain  are  gleaming  through  the  open  places 
in  the  woods,  making  a  pleasant  contrast  with  their 
greenness,  and  exhibiting,  in  the  same  instant,  the 
signs  of  a  cheerful  harvest,  and  the  melancholy 
decay  of  vegetation.  The  swallows  are  assembling 
their  little  hosts  upon  the  roofs  and  fences,  pre- 
paring for  their  annual  migration,  and  all  animate 
and  inanimate  things  announce  the  speedy  decline 
of  summer. 

Already  do  I  hear,  at  nightfall,  the  chirping  of 
the  cicadas,  whose  notes  are,  at  the  same  time,  the 
harvest  hymn  of  nature,  and  a  dirge  over  the  de- 
parture of  flowers.  When  the  evenings  are  per- 
ceptibly lengthened,  and  the  air  partakes  of  the 
exhilarating  freshness  of  autumn,  these  happy  in- 
sects commence  their  anthems  of  gladness;  and 
their  monotonous,  but  agreeable  melody,  is  in  sweet 
unison  with  the  general  serenity  of  nature.  Though 
these  voices  come  from  myriads  of  cheerful  hearts, 
there  is  yet  a  plaintiveness  in  their  modulation, 
which,  like  the  songs  we  heard  in  our  early  years, 
calls  up  the  pensive  remembrance  of  scenes  that  are 
past,  and  turns  our  thoughts  inwardly  upon^almost 
forgotten  joys  and  sorrows.  How  different  are 
these  emotions  from  those  awakened  by  the  first 
sound  of  the  piping  frogs  that  hail  the  opening  of 
spring,  and  which  are  attended  by  feelings  of  un- 
mingled  cheerfulness!  All  these  sounds,  though 
perhaps  not  designed  particularly  for  man,  seem 
adapted  by  nature  to  harmonize  agreeably  with 
our  feelings ;  and  there  is  a  soothing  and  lulling 
influence  in  the  song  of  the  cicadas,  that  softens 
into  tranquillity  the  melancholy  it  inspires,  and 
tempers  all  our  sadness  with  pleasure. 

AVe  no  longer  perceive  that  peculiar  charm  of 
spring  vegetation,  that  comes  from  the  health  and 
the  freshness  of  every  growing  thing ;  and  we  can- 
not help  associating  the  flowers  of  August,  with  the 
dry,  withered,  and  dying  plants  that  everywhere 
surround  them.  In  June,  everything  in  the  aspect 
of  nature  is  harmonious  ;  all  is  greenness  and  glad 
ness,  and  nothing  appears  in  company  with  the 
flowers,  to  disfigure  their  charms,  or  to  affect  the 
sight  with  displeasure.  But  August  presents  a 
motley  spectacle  of  rank  and  inelegant  weeds,  that 
overshadow  the  flowers,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
fields  is  often  hidden  by  the  withered  vegetation  of 
the  last  month.  This  appearance,  however,  is  ob- 
vious only  in  those  places  which  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  ploughshare.  Where  the  fields  still 
remain  in  a  wild  state,  nature  preserves,  through- 
out the  season,  more  or  less  of  that  harmony 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  early  months 
Wherever  the  hand  of  man  has  disturbed  the  order 
of  nature,  there,  until  she  has  had  time  to  repair 
the  mischief  he  has  done,  rank  weeds  spring  up 
and  disfigure  the  prospect,  while  in  the  native  wilds, 
all  things  succeed  one  another  in  a  delightful  and 
harmonious  progression. 

It  is  in  the  tilled  lands  only  that  we  observe 
those  dreary  collections  of  luxuriant  weeds  and 


decayed  herbage,  intermingled  with  flowers  that 
seem,  on  account  of  their  beauty,  to  deserve  a  bet- 
ter fate.  In  the  wilds,  nature  always  preserves  the 
harmony  of  her  seasons.  Each  herb  and  flower 
appears  at  proper  time  ;  and  when  one  species  has 
attained  maturity,  it  gives  place  to  its  rightful 
successor,  without  any  confusion,  all  rising  and  de- 
clining like  the  heavenly  hosts  of  night,  and  cloth- 
the  face  of  the  landscape  in  perpetual  bloom 
and  verdure.  Seldom  do  we  behold  a  parterre 
that  equals  in  beauty  those  half  wild  spots,  where 
after  a  partial  clearing  of  the  forest,  nature  has 
been  left  to  herself  a  sufficient  time  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  art,  and  to  rear  those  plants  which 
are  best  fitted  to  the  soil  and  the  season. 

Let  the  lover  of  flowers  and  landscapes  who 
would  learn  how  to  gather  round  his  dwelling  all 
those  rural  beauties,  that  will  meet  and  blend  in 
harmony,  receive  his  lesson  from  nature  in  her  own 
ilds.  Let  him  look  upon  her  countenance,  before 
it  has  been  disfigured  by  a  barbarous  art,  to  ac- 
quire his  ideas  of  beauty  and  propriety,  and  he  will 
never  mar  her  features,  by  adding  gems  that  do 
not  harmonize  with  their  native  expression,  plucked 
from  the  bosom  of  a  foreign  clime.  Then,  althoug' 
he  may  not  sit  under  the  shade  of  the  palm  or  the 
myrtle,  or  roam  among  sweet-scented  orange 
groves,  in  the  climate  of  northern  fruits  and  north 
ern  flowers,  he  needs  no  foreign  trees  or  shrubbery 
to  decorate  his  grounds,  or  adapt  them  to  his  plea- 
sures. In  a  forest  of  bis  own  native  pines,  he  may 
find  an  arbour  in  summer  and  a  shelter  in  winter, 
as  odouriferous  as  a  grove  of  cinnamon  and  myrtles ; 
and  the  fruits  of  his  own  orchards  will  yield  him  a 
repast  more  savory  than  the  produce  of  the  Indies. 


Eflccted. 

THE    EABTH   IS   THE  LORD'S,  AND  THE   FUL- 
NESS THEREOF." 
There  is  plen-ty  aronnd,  that  the  beautiful  earth, 
Like  a  rich  benefactor,  for  man  bringeth  forth ; 

d  tho'  man  -would  provide  for  a  season  of  need, 
By  cutting  the  harvest,  and  so-wingthe  seed, 
It  was  God  gave  the  sunshine,  the  de-sv,  and  the  raijii 
To  nourish  the  bud,  and  to  ripen  the  grain. 
And  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  the  gifts  of  His  love, 
"  For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof."! 

When  cold  winter  reigned,  and  the  frost  and  the  snow, 
In  a  chill  icy  mantle  clothed  all  things  below, 
The  trees  bleak  and  bare,  no  green  foliage  wore, 
And  the  herbage  and  flowers  seemed  dead  evermore; 
But  He  -svho  to  all  things  gave  birth  at  the  first, 
Bade  the  fJowers,  again,  in  fresh  glory  to  burst ; 
And  new   verdure    and  bloom  clothed  the  valley  an 

grove — 
"  For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof." 

And  the  fruits  that  in  clustering  richness  rejoice, 
And  the  trees  in  the  forest  all  send  forth  a  voice, 
And  the  rivers  and  streams,  as  they  murmur  along, 
And  the  birds  of  the  valley  all  joiu  in  the  song, 
And  mountains  unchanging,  forever  the  same. 
And  all  things  existing  together  exclaim, 
Through  creation's  wide  range,  in  the  accents  of  love, 
"  That  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof. 


Selected. 
"PRAISE  GOD!" 

BY    B.    J.    BOWK. 

Each  floral  bell  that  to  the  wind  is  swaying. 

On  every  hill  and  flower-enamel'd  sod, 
■With  grateful  love,  in  sweetest  tones  is  saying, 
"Praise  Godl" 

TJpon  the  trees  the  tender  blossoms  springing, 

Pour  forth  sweet  incense  at  their  Maker's  nod  ;  _ 
■While  'mid  their  boughs  the  happy  birds  are  singing, 
"Praise  Godl" 

The  gentle  stream  that  through  the  vale  meanders. 

Sending  its  moisture  to  each  fruitful  clod, 
■With  tuneful  voice  is  murmuring,  as  it  wanders, 
"  Praise  God!" 

In  its  existence  everything  rejoices, 

And  fears  no  evil,  no  avenging  rod ; 
But  nature  utters  with  her  thousand  voices, 
"  Praise  Godl" 

Her  purest  accents  on  the  ear  are  falling, 

O'er  all  the  earth  where  human  foot  hath  trod  | 
Myriads  of  creatures  everywhere  are  calling, 
"Praise  Godl" 


And  taught  by  these — immortal  life  desiring — 

Shall  man  his  downward  way  still  darkly  plod? 
No  !     Bid  the  soul  to  heavenly  joys  aspiring, 
"Praise  Godl" 

Go,  bid  the  muse  awaken  from  her  slumbers. 

Behold  his  love  display'd  through  earth  abroad, 
And  with  her  highest  and  her  holiest  numbers, 

"Praise  God!" 
Glauborough,  N.  J.  Chr.  Adv.  ^  Jour. 


A  man  of  sorrows,  crowned  with  thorns,  was  Christ,  the 

King  of  kings  ; 
And  shall  we  covet  for  ourselves  a  life  of  belter  things  7 
Oh,  rather  let  the  humble  heart  in  meek  obedience  bow. 
And  ask  the  covering  of  his  grace  to  keep  it  very  low  ; 
For  it  will  matter  much   indeed  in  heaven's  unending 

day, 
To  know   that  we  have  Icepi  the  failh,  and  trod  His  nar- 
row way. 


Tor  "  The  rriend." 

Sarsh  [lyies]  firnbb. 
London,  Seventh  mo.  6th,  1814. — After  returi 
ing  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Guildford,  si 
mentions  the  receipt  from  her  husband  of  the  ai 
count  of  a  Preparative  Meeting,  which  warmed  hi 
heart.  "  I  do  hope,"  she  says,  "  that  our  youi 
jeople,  favoured  by  so  many  merciful  calls,  ms 
5e  induced  to  yield  to  that  power  which  offers  ■ 
form  and  sanctify  them  for  the  most  glorious  pu( 
poses.  My  heart  yearns  towards  many  of  tl 
class  in  our  land.  On  First-day  I  was  at  U 
meetings  at  Gracechurch  Street;  that  in 
morning  was  much  crowded.  Such  a  meeting 
this  was,  I  think,  occurs  but  seldom.  I  had 
painful  reflections  on  my  own  account  respecting 
I  told  them  I  was  thankful  I  had  not  been  amo: 
them  in  excellency  of  speech,  but  in  the  plainw 
of  the  gospel.  The  meeting  in  the  evening  yt 
for  other  people,  and  proved  relie\-ing  in  the  em 
blessed  be  the  Lord,  truth  had  the  glorious  asce 
dency  and  reigned  triumphant.  After  mee 
foreigner  asked  many  questions — '  What  books  ; 
you  study  to  enable  you  to  preach?' — and  being  1 
formed  that  we  preached  not  from  study,  but  ( 
pended  upon  that  which  can  give  the  immedir 
capacity  or  ability,  he  wanted  to  know  where 
could  obtain  any  of  our  writings,  by  which 
might  learn  more  of  us;  he  was  directed 
Friend  for  some. 

"  Great  is  my  portion  of  suffering  in  this  ei 
where  the  Divine  economy  is  so  grievously  brol 
in  upon,  that  the  works  of  the  visible  creation 
abused,  and  great  is  the  bondage  and  oppress 
under  which  both  man  and  beast  groan.  This 
the  place  where  many  enrich  themselves  at 
expense  of  health,  and  what  is  worse,  of  vii 
too,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  things  that  per 
Here,  likewise,  how  hardly  do  many  earn  a  j 
pittance  for  themselves  and  their  wretched  offspr 
Hundreds  of  these  seem  regardless  of  all  else 
trying  to  get  a  bit  of  bread  any  way.  Whc 
first  went  to  Ireland,  it  was  under  very  unfavf 
able  circumstances  as  to  much  outward  consolat 
but  it  pleased  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Abrah 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  grant  me  patience,  and 
end  to  bless  me  with  spiritual  and  temporal  bl 
ings,  so  that  I  could  long  since  say,  '  My  soul  c 
magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoice 
God  my  Saviour;  for  he  hath  regarded  the 
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istate  of  bis  handmaidcD  ;'  and  iudoed  I  feel  iiiy- 
;elf  unworthy  of  all  his  mercies  and  of  his  truth. 
12th. — "1  have  taken  leave  of  my  dearly  beloved 
'riend  J.  G.  Bevan ;  it  was  a  solemn  and  affecting 
Darting.  Yesterdaymorning  we  finally  said  farewell, 
lie  wept  and  I  wept.  I  had  previously  spoken  to 
lim  in  the  line  of  ministry,  when  he  seemed  greatly 
;endered.  He  is  almost  gone,  I  think.  His  mind 
s  in  a  most  desirable  state.  I  thought  my  feelings 
•especting  him  delightful.  On  First-day  I  was  at 
Devonshire  house  both  morning  and  evening. 
Many  of  us  will,  I  believe,  long  remember  the 
neeting  with  Friends  in  the  morning ;  for  the  word 
vas  declared  with  great  power,  as  much  so  as  I 
;ver  recollect,  I  think,  and  divers  were  much  bro- 
cen.  In  the  evening  there  were  not  less,  I  believe, 
han  eighteen  hundred  people,  and  many  went 
iway  for  want  of  room.  5lany  have  been  my 
lonflicts  in  that  vast  and  populous  city  :  now  my 
loor  mind  and  body  want  rest." 

Uxbridge,  Seventh  mo.  15th,  in  a  letter  to  J. 
I.  Bevan,  after  speaking  of  the  illness  of  John 
lull,  she  says,  "  And  now,  my  endeared  friend, 
uffer  me  just  to  say,  that  I  believe  I  shall  long 
.emember  our  last  interview  ;  for  although  the  very 
ender  emotions  of  my  heart  found  their  way  in 
ome  sort  of  expression,  I  have  scarcely  ceased,  I 
hink,  to  have  thee  before  my  view,  with  some 
ilessed  assurance,  as  I  apprehend,  that  the  Lord 
ihy  God  is  with  thee,  and  will  be  with  thee,  so  that 
til  thy  painful  feelings  will  be  in  his  time  turned 
nto  everlasting  joy  and  consolation.  Why,  then, 
ihould  I  yield,  as  I  do,  to  that  tender  sorrow  which 
ome  felt  in  taking  leave  of  another  apostle  of 
Tesus,  so  that  it  drew  from  him  a  language  like 
his,  '  what,  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  my 
leart?'  but  thou  wilt,  thou  must  forgive  me,  my 
ong  preciously  beloved  friend,  and  bear  with  my 
feakness.  I  long  much  to  hear  of  thee  ;  I  might 
lave  a  few  lines  at  High  Wycombe.  I  have  been 
Quch  indisposed  since  leaving  London,  owing,  I 
lelieve,  more  to  mental  than  bodily  exertion,  al- 
hough  I  had  much  of  both.  We  attended  Month- 
^  Meeting  here  on  Fourth-day,  were  at  Amersham 
eeting  yesterday,  and  are  going  to  a  public  gath- 
ring  here  this  evening.  The  time  approaches,  and 
he  thing  is  awful." 

To  a  Friend  who  had  made  inquiry  whether  she 
fas  acquainted  with  feelings  of  fear,  on  waking, 
.ith  respect  to  a  subject  that  had  been  agreeably 
ecided  on  the  previous  day,  she  returns  an  answer 
?hich  may  convey  instruction  to  some  fearful  ones, 
hom  Satan  is  often  striving  to  unsettle,  and  to 
verturn  conclusions  respecting  religious  duty, 
hich,  at  the  time,  they  believed  were  rightly 
ome  to.  "  I  can  tell  thee,"  she  replies,  "  that  I 
m  not  wholly  ignorant  hereof,  but  then  I  do  not 
lind  these  morning  clouds ;  for  if  I  did,  and  make 
ery  minute  observations,  as  of  the  wind,  I  fear  I 
hould  neither  sow  nor  reap  ;  so  I  would  not  have 
bee  take  too  much  notice  of  these  feelings ;  only 
hen  a  thing  is  comfortably  concluded  on,  leave  it 
);  this  will  save  thee  a  deal  of  unprofitable 
aought." 

High  Wycombe,  16th. — "We  arrived  here  last 
veuing,  having  taken  a  solemn  leave  of  dear  Jol: 
lull.  Oh!  it  is  very  affecting  to  see  him  so  di 
bled,  for  he  was  very  active,  and  among  Friends 
.nd  others  there,  and  the  loss  by  his  illness  to  the 
ommunity  is  cause  of  sorrow,  but  he  is  in  a  sweet, 
esigned  state  of  mind.  I  feel  myself  a  poor  crea- 
ure,  and  sometimes  am  ready  to  sink  into  dis- 
ouragement  in  these  awful  engagements  of  holding 
aeetiugs,  &c. ;  but  knowing  that  nothing  can  h 
;ained  hereby,  I  rather  try  to  commit  myself  into 
he  Divine  hand,  and  hope  in  the  Lord  Jehovah 
aat  he  will  keep  me  from  being  greatly  moved, 


and  renew  my  strength  of  mind,  yea,  and  of  body 
too." 

At  the  public  meeting  held  here,  the  house  was 
full,  and  some  went  away  for  want  of  room.  Many, 
she  believed,  were  thankful  in  being  there. 

Buckingham,  21st. — "We  have  been  at  meeting 
here  ;  what  an  awakening  opportunity  it  was  ;  the 
meeting  was  appointed  for  Friends  only,  and  they 
are  but  few  in  number ;  I  was  engaged  to  speak 
twice,  and  then  in  solemn,  fervent  prayer.  We 
went  to  meeting  at  Tring  yesterday,  six  miles  on 
the  way  here,  where,  though  I  felt  very  poorly,  I 
was  engaged  in  testimony  and  supplication  in  an 
encouraging  strain,  but  I  did  not  know  that  things 
were  as  high  as  some  times;  yet,  when  I  lifted  up 
my  eyes,  oh  the  tears  of  tenderness  that  were 
strewing  all  about  me  ;  and  when  we  came  out  of 
the  meeting,  almost  all  the  young  people  were  won- 
derfully broken;  some  of  them  took  my  hand,  and 
could  hardly  speak  for  weeping.  It  was  truly  de- 
lightful and  consoling  to  see  that  the  power  of  the 
Lord  had  reached  them,  and  that  they  were  so  near 
the  Truth.  Nothing  belongs  to  the  creature,  of 
glory  or  praise,  but  to  the  Lord  alone.  I  feel 
trembling  of  heart  in  looking  towards  the  meeting 
this  evening,  because  it  is  a  great  and  awful  thing 
to  call  the  people  together,  and  to  attempt  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  King  immortal — but  He  can 
strengthen  mind  and  body — to  Him  I  desire  to 
look.  The  meeting  was  not  so  large  as  was  ex- 
pected, yet  there  was  a  good  degree  of  hfe  attend- 
ing, for  which  my  poor  mind  was  thankful ;  I  be- 
lieve many  were  impressed  with  the  truths  of  the 
gospel.  First-day  was  spent  at  Birmingham  with 
our  Society,  the  two  meetings  being  such  as  in- 
terested my  feelings  much.  I  was  largely  engaged 
'  1  the  ministry  among  them,  and  after  supper  we 
ad  a  precious  season  in  the  family  where  we 
lodged,  and  feeling  quite  at  liberty  to  leave  Bir- 
mingham, we  moved  towards  Worcester  on  Second- 
day.  After  we  had  got  near  Broomsgrove,  the 
men  Friends  proposed  that  they  should  be  at  the 
trouble  of  driving,  by  dividing  us ;  the  change  had 
not  been  made  many  minutes,  till  the  horse  I  was 
behind,  stumbled  and  fell,  jerking  us  out.  None 
of  us,  however,  were  materially  hurt ;  I  am  bruised 
much  more  than  the  others,  and  feel  more  shaken 
with  the  fall,  but  am  able  to  get  on  without  much 
difficulty.  It  was  a  very  awful  thing  to  happen, 
and  I  consider  it  a  great  mercy  that  none  of  us 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  or  more  hurt  than  we  are. 
On  our  getting  to  Worcester,  I  went  to  bed,  but 
got  up  in  the  evening,  and  appointed  a  meeting  for 
the  next  day;  it  was  attended  by  Friends  and 
others,  and  was  a  solemn,  heart-tendering  season." 

Gloucester,  29th. — "  We  had  a  meeting  at 
Tewkesbury ;  a  few  assembled  who  were  not 
Friends,  and  it  was  favoured  in  some  precious  de- 
gree with  life,  especially  in  solemn  supplication. 
After  supper  some  Friends  came  in,  and  a  religious 
opportunity  occurred,  divers  young  people  being 
there  for  whom  I  felt  much  gospel  solicitude.  I 
seem  clear  of  this  place,  having  been  enabled  to 
use  plainness  with  Friends  yesterday  morning,  and 
had  a  pretty  full  and  living  meeting  in  the  even- 
ing with  others,  although  it  lightened  and  th 
dered  at  times,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  we 
were  assembled." 

Writing  fron  Swansea,  Eighth  mo.  2d,  to  a  niece 
who  had  the  care  of  her  children  in  her  absence, 
she  says,  "  It  is  matter  of  great  consolation  to  my 
mind  that  you  are  preserved  in  usual  health,  and 
causes  my  heart  to  flow  with  gratitude  to  Him  whc 
graciously  takes  cognizance  of  us,  and  that  con 
tinually.  Ah  !  he  knows  what  it  hath  cost  me  t( 
leave  all,  and  to  continue  thus  long  absent ;  but 
blessed  be  his  Name  I  he  still  grants  the  resigned 


state  to  me ;  even  now  that  I  am  so  near  you,  I 
believe  my  line  is  to  turn  back  upon  Milford,  and 
move  towards  Bristol,  taking  some  meetings  in  the 
way." 

Ninth  mo.  14th. — "  I  often  feel  desirous  that  thou 
thyself  mayst  be  comforted,  both  temporally  and 
spiritually,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  the  case,  as  thou 
endeavourest  to  live  up  to  what  thou  knowest  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  art  earnestly  desirous  of  growing 

that  which  is  unchangeably  good.  My  health 
had  been  poorly  for  many  weeks,  so  that  I  got 
along  with  more  difficulty  than  any  can  imagine, 
but  those  who  know  how  to  sympathize  with  the 
low  and  afiiicted  ;  now,  through  Divine  favour,  I 
considerably  relieved.  Oh  !  what  a  blessing 
health  is  1  I  am  a  poor,  tribulated  sister,  sepa- 
rated from  my  dear  children  and  family,  in  what 
at  least  I  believe  to  he,  the  bonds  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  distressing  to  my  feelings  that  we  should  be  so 
separated.  The  dispositions  of  Divine  Providence 
are,  however,  unerring ;  let  us  try  to  acquiesce  in 
his  dealings.  He  takes  judicial  notice  of  us  at  all 
times,  and  will  not  fail  to  reward  our  humble  re- 
signation a  hundredfold.  When  brought  low,  may 
we  wait  in  faith  for  brighter  days ;  so  will  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  arise  in  his  own  due  time,  and 
dissipate  all  the  clouds  of  dismay  ;  yea,  he  will 
come  with  healing  on  his  wings." 


For  "  The  FricDd." 

The  Spider  and  the  Snake. 

Conversing  recently  with  a  Friend,  who  resides 

the  country,  he  informed  me  that  one  of  his 
family,  some  time  since,  had  his  attention  attracted 
to  something  suspended  to  the  lower  part  of  one  of 
the  benches  in  their  meeting-house,  which  upon 
examination  was  found  to  bo  a  small  snake,  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  a  spider's  web,  by  which  it 
had  evidently  been  raised  from  the  floor,  under  the 
engineering  of  the  little  spider  that  furnished  it. 
The  snake,  which  apparently  had  been  recently 
captured,  was  about  six  inches  long,  and  still  per- 
fect, and  it  seemed  altogether  inexplicable  how 
so  large  a  reptile  could  have  been  captured  and 
secured  by  his  diminutive  antagonist,  and  quite  as 
luch  so  by  what  mechanical  contrivance  he  could 
ave  been  raised  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  from  the 
floor.  As  no  one  witnessed  any  part  of  the  exploit, 
we  were  left  altogether  in  uncertainty  respecting  it. 
It  had  been  done — for  there  was  the  snake,  as 
tightly  bandaged  with  cobweb,  as  a  mummy  in  its 
coils  of  linen,  and  none  but  a  spider  could  have 
spun  them  around  him,  and  fastened  them  by  in- 
numerable points  to  the  plank  from  which  he 
swung — but  here  was  a  mystery. 

In  "  Harper's  Monthly"  is  an  account  of  a  simi- 
lar feat,  given  by  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  which  throws  suf- 
ficient light  on  the  subject  to  enable  us  to  compre- 
hend the  process  by  which  the  above  mentioned 
feat  was  performed.    We  give  the  most  of  it  below  : 

"  The  affair  came  ofif  last  summer,  in  the  store 
of  Charles  Cook,  in  the  village  of  Havana,  Che- 
mung county,  N.  Y.,  and  is  attested  by  A.  B.  Dick- 
inson, of  Corning,  '  who  himself  witnessed  the  phe- 
nomenon, as  did  more  than  a  hundred  other  per- 
sons.' 

"  An  ordinary-looking  spider,  of  a  dark  colour, 
its  body  not  larger  than  that  of  a  common  house- 
fly, had  taken  up  his  residence,  it  appears,  on  the 
other  side  of  a  shelf  beneath  the  counter  of  Cook's 
store.  What  may  we  suppose  was  the  surprise  and 
consternation  of  this  little  animal,  on  discovering  a 
snake,  about  a  foot  long,  selecting  for  its  abode  the 
floor  underneath,  only  two  or  three  spans  distant 
from  its  nest  !  It  was  a  common  silk  snake,  which, 
perhaps,  had  been  brought  into  the  store  unseen, 
in  a  quantity  of  sawdust,  with  which  the  floor  had 


THE    FRIEND. 


been  recently  'carpeted.'  The  spider  was  well 
aware,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  inevitably  fall  a 
prey  to  this  horrid  monster,  the  first  time  it  should 
incautiously  venture  within  its  reach.  We  should 
expect  that,  to  avoid  such  a  frightful  doom,  it 
would  forsake  its  present  abode,  and  seek  a  more 
secure  retreat  elsewhere.  But  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  brood  of  its  eggs  or  young  was  secreted  near 
the  spot,  which  the  parent  foresaw  would  fall  a 
prey  to  this  monster,  if  they  were  abandoned  by 
their  natural  guardian  and  protector.  We  can 
conceive  of  no  other  motive  which  should  have  in- 
duced the  spider  so  pertinaciously  to  remain  and 
defend  that  particular  spot,  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  her  own  life,  when  she  could  have  so  easily  fled, 
and  established  herself  in  some  secure  corner  else- 
where. 

"  But  how,  we  may  well  ask,  was  it  possible  for 
such  a  weak,  tender  little  creature  to  combat  such 
a  powerful,  mail-clad  giant '!  What  power  has  she 
to  do  anything  which  could  subject  the  monster  to 
even  the  slightest  inconvenience  or  molestation); 
Her  ordinary  resort,  that  of  fettering  and  binding 
her  victim  by  throwing  her  threads  of  cobweb 
around  it,  it  is  plain,  would  be  of  no  more  avail 
here  than  the  cords  upon  the  limbs  of  the  unshorn 
Samson.  Aware  that  her  accustomed  mode  of 
attack  was  useless,  how  did  she  acquire  the  know- 
led  tre  and  sagacity  requisite  for  devising  another, 
adapted  so  exactly  to  the  case  in  hand — one  de- 
pending upon  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  ser- 
pent to  aid  in  rendering  it  successful  ?  How  was 
she  able  to  perceive  that  it  was  in  her  power  to 
wind  a  loop  of  threads  around  this  creature's 
throat,  despite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  foil  her  in 
this  work — a  loop  of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  him 
securely,  notwithstanding  his  struggles  and  writh 
ings,  until,  by  her  tackle-like  power,  she  could  gra- 
dually hoist  him  up  from  the  floor,  thus  hteraUy 
hanging  him  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead '!  This 
was  the  feat  which  this  adroit  little  heroine  actu- 
ally performed — a  feat  beside  which  all  the  fabled 
exploits  of  Hercules,  in  overpowering  lions,  ser- 
pents, and  dragons,  sink  into  utter  insignificance  ! 
And  who  can  say  that,  in  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  this  stupendous  achievement,  there  was  not 
forethought,  reasoning,  a  careful  weighing  of  all 
the  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  a  clear  perception, 
in  the  mind  of  this  little  creature,  that  she  pos- 
sessed the  ability  to  accomplish  what  she  under- 
took ;  in  short,  an  exercise  of  faculties  of  a  much 
higher  order  than  the  mere  instinct  which  is  com 
nionly  supposed  to  guide  and  govern  these  lower 
animals  in  their  movements  ? 

"  By  what  artifice  the  spider  was  able,  in  the 
first  of  its  attack,  to  accomplish  what  it  did,  we 
can  only  conjecture,  as  its  work  was  not  discovered 
until  the  most  difficult  and  daring  part  of  its  feat 
had  been  performed.  When  first  seen,  it  had 
placed  a  loop  around  the  neck  of  the  serpent,  from 
the  top  of  which  a  single  thread  was  carried 
upward,  and  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the 
shelf,  whereby  the  head  of  the  serpent  was  drawn 
up  about  two  inches  from  the  floor.  The  snake 
was  moving  around  and  around  incessantly,  in  a 
circle  as  large  as  its  tether  would  allow,  wholly  un- 
able to  get  its  head  down  to  the  floor,  or  to  with- 
draw it  from  the  noose ;  while  the  heroic  little 
spider,  exulting  no  doubt  in  the  success  of  its  ex- 
ploit— which  was  now  sure  beyond  a  peradventure 
— was  ever  and  anon  passing  down  to  the  loop 
up  to  the  shelf,  adding  thereby  an  additional 
strand  to  the  thread,  each  of  which  strands,  beinc 
tightly  drawn,  elevated  the  head  of  the  snake  gra- 
dually more  and  more. 

"  But  the  most  curious  and  skilful  part  of  its 
performance  is  yet  to  be  told.     When  it  was  in  the 


act  of  running  down  the  thread  to  the  loop,  the 
reader  will  perceive  it  was  possible  for  the  snake, 
by  turning  his  head  vertically  upward,  to  snap  and 
seize  the  spider  in  his  mouth.  This  had  no  doubt 
been  repeatedly  attempted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
conflict;  but,  instead  of  catching  the  spider,  his 
snakeship  thereby  had  only  caught  himself  in  an 
additional  trap.  The  spider,  probably  by  watch- 
ing each  opportunity  when  the  mouth  of  the  snake 
had  thus  been  turned  toward  her,  adroitly,  with 
her  hind  legs,  as  when  throwing  a  thread  around 
a  fly,  had  thrown  one  thread  after  another  over 
the  mouth  of  the  snake,  so  that  he  was  now  per- 
fectly muzzled,  by  a  series  of  threads  placed  over 
it  vertically ;  and  these  were  held  from  being 
pushed  asunder  by  another  series  of  threads  placed 
horizontally,  as  my  informant  states  he  particularly 
observed.  No  muzzle  of  wire  or  wicker-work  for 
the  mouth  of  an  animal  could  be  woven  with  more 
artistic  regularity  and  perfection ;  and  the  snake, 
occasionally  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  open 
his  mouth,  would  merely  put  these  threads  upon  a 
stretch. 

"  The  snake  continued  his  gyrations,  his  gait 
becoming  more  slow,  however,  from  weakness  and 
fatigue ;  and  the  spider  continued  to  move  down 
and  up  on  the  cord,  gradually  shortening  it,  until, 
at  last,  when  drawn  upward  so  far  that  only  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  end  of  his  tail  touched  the 
floor,  the  snake  expired — about  six  days  after  he 
was  first  discovered. 

"  A  more  heroic  feat  than  that  which  this  little 
spider  performed  is  probably  nowhere  upon  record 
— a  snake  a  foot  in  length  hung  by  a  common 
house-spider !  Truly,  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
nor  is  the  battle  to  the  strong !  And  this  pheno- 
menon may  serve  to  indicate  to  us  that  the  intelli- 
gence with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  the 
humblest,  feeblest  of  his  creatures,  is  ample  for  en- 
abling them  to  triumph  in  any  emergency  in  which 
he  places  them,  if  they  but  exercise  the  faculties  he 
has  given  them.  It  is  only  the  slothful,  cowardly 
and  timorous  that  fail ;  and  they  fail  not  so  much  be- 
fore their  enemies  as  before  their  own  supineness." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Enmility,  Condescension,  and  love. 

Are  we  not  permitted  at  times  to  fall  into  temp- 
tation that  our  faith  may  be  tried,  and  that  we  may 
be  humbled  under  a  sense  of  our  own  fallibility 
and  weakness,  and  made  more  charitable  towards 
the  faults  and  failings  of  others,  sympathizing  with 
them  under  the  power  of  temptation,  bearing  their 
burdens,  and  thus  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ,  which 
is  of  love  and  good-will  to  men,  as  manifested  by 
the  leadings  and  teachings  of  his  holy  Spirit,  as 
well  as  by  his  precepts  and  example  recorded  in 
Holy  Writ?  It  is  a  great  and  precious  favour  to 
be  enabled  to  feel  with  the  humble  centurion,  who 
petitioned  the  blessed  Master  for  the  healing  of  his 
servant,  a  sense  of  our  unworthiness,  however  high 
our  rank  and  authority  amongst  men  may  be  ;  for 
this,  accompanied  with  faith  in  his  living  word, 
will  secure  the  aid  of  his  healing  and  saving  power, 
and  as  we  believe,  so  will  it  be  done  unto  us. 

The  humility  and  penitence  of  the  poor  publi- 
can, as  well  as  that  of  the  poor  prodigal,  and  the 
holy  patriarch,  will  lead  to  the  same  happy  results 
in  us,  as  we  submit  to  be  exercised  thereby,  to  the 
reduction  of  self  and  the  exaltation  of  the  power 
and  mercy  of  our  gracious  Creator.  "  Lord  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  is  acceptable  prayer,  if 
springing  from  the  right  source.  "  Father,  1  have 
sinned  against  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son,"  is  an  acceptable  acknowledgment ; 
and  the  testimony  of  Job,  "  I  have  heard  of  thee 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth 


:,  wherefore  I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dus  | 
and  ashes,"  must  sooner  or  later  be  borne  by  everj. 
Christian  believer,  as  he  is  brought  into  a  true  sens<| 
of  his  condition  in  the  fall  out  of  a  departure  fron 
the  inward  law  of  the  Spirit,  into  "  a  closer   wall^ 

1  God,"  into  a  sight  of  our  own  nothingness  anc 
vileness,  and  the  infinite  power  and  purity  of  ou 
blessed  Creator. 

It  is  a  great  favour  to  be  brought  down  into  the 
valley  of  humiliation,  where  we  are  prepared  tc 
prefer  others  before  ourselves,  and  to  render  unt( 
God  the  praise  of  all  his  works,  even  of  thosi^ 
which  are  beyond  our  finite  comprehension.  Thr 
vision  which  was  shown  unto  Peter,  by  which  hi 

prepared  to  receive  the  messengers  of  Come 
lius,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  an  equal  in  th( 
Divine  sight — contrary  to  the  Jewish  law,  whicl 
forbade  that  a  man  who  was  a  Jew,  should  evei 
keep  company  or  come  unto  one  of  another  na 
tion — taught  him  that  God  was  no  respecter  o 
persons,  and  that  he  should  not  call  any  man  com 

1  or  unclean.  Therefore,  said  Peter  to  his  re 
conciled  companions,  came  "  I  unto  you  withou 
gainsaying,  as  soon  as  I  was  sent  for;"  and  h< 
declared  unto  them,  "  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  tha 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  natioi 
he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  i 
accepted  with  him." 

And  again,  Peter  said  unto  those  that  were  witl 
him,  "  Ye  know  how  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Na 
zareth  with  the  Holy  G  host,  and  with  power ;  wh 
went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  icer 
oppressed  of  tlw  devil.  And  he  commanded  us  t 
preach  unto  the  people,  and  to  testify  it  is  lie  whic; 
was  ordained  of  God  to  be  Judge  of  quick  an 
dead.  And  they  of  the  circumcision  were  aston 
ished,  because  that  on  the  Gentiles  also  was  pourei 
out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  while  he  spak 
the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which  heard  th 
word.  When  the  apostles  and  brethren  that  wer 
in  Judea  heard  that  the  Gentiles  had  also  receive 
the  word  of  God,  and  when  Peter  was  come  up  t 
Jerusalem,  they  that  were  of  the  circumcision  cor 
tended  with  him,  saying,  '  Thou  wentest  in  to  me 
uncircumcised  and  didst  eat  with  them;'"  upo 
which  he  rehearsed  the  matter  from  the  beginniuj 
and  thus  reasoned  or  queried  with  them,  "  Fora; 
much  then  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  1j 
did  unto  us,  who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Chri> 
what  was  I  that  I  could  withstand  God  ?"  wheri 
upon  they  held  their  peace  and  glorified  God,  sa) 
ing,  "  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  grante  | 
repentance  unto  life." — Acts  x.-xi. 

Are  we  not  instructed  by  this  very  interestiu; 
account  of  the  dealings  of  our  Heavenly  Fathe 
with  and  through  bis  servant  and  instrument,  t 
despise  vx)  vian^  or  class  of  men,  but  to  labour,  a 
ability  and  opportunity  are  afi'orded,  for  the  goo 
of  all,  of  whatever  nation  or  profession,  not  limi 
ing  his  power  or  mercy,  which  are  unbounded,  I 
our  finite  comprehension;  for  each  and  every  on 
of  us  is  but  the  monument  of  his  almighty  powe: 
infinite  goodness  and  mercy,  who  has  preserved  i 
from  innumerable  dangers  unseen  and  seen,  an 
kept  us  alive  even  unto  this  hour,  "  blotting  out  r 
a  cloud  our  sins,  and  as  a  thick  cloud  our  tran. 
gressions,"  as  we  have  repented  thereof  and  sougl 
forgiveness  of  him  ;  for  "  with  him  there  is  forgive 
ness,  that  he  should  be  feared."  If  we  forgiv 
men  their  trespasses,  He  will  forgive  us,  but  if  \n 
forgive  them  not,  neither  will  he  forgive  us  oi 
trespasses. 

Therefore,  how  does  it  behoove  us  to  be  vei 
humble,  forbearing  and  forgiving,  lest  through  wai 
of  fervent  charity  we  escape  not  the  heavy  jud{ 
ments  and  righteous  condemnations  of  God  wl 
hath  pronounced  the  blessing  of  mercy  upon  tl 
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lerciful,  and  will  witliLold  it  from  biui  that  ;^L 
th  it  not  to  others,  doing  unto  others  as  he  would 
lat  they  should,  do  unto  him,  commiserating  theii 
■eakness  and  suflferings,  and  bearing  their  burdens 
,ccording  to  the  righteous  law  by  which  we  pro 
';ss  to  be  governed  in  our  intercourse  and  dealings 
ne  with  another  ;  ior  it  is  an  irrevocable  decree  of 
ur  almighty  and  merciful  Kuler  that  "as  we  judgi 
3  shall  we  be  judged,  and  as  we  mete,  so  shall  it 
e  measured  to  us  again." 

There  is  nothing  surer,  or  more  inevitable,  than 
le  retributive  justice  of  the  Almighty,  as  the  ex 
eriences  of  individuals,  communities  and  nations 
0  abundantly  testify,  who,  in  the  end,  have  ever 
;ceived  the  just  reward  of  their  doings,  mercy  in 
3turn  for  mercy,  and  sufl'ering  and  sorrov/  in  re 
urn  for  persecution  and  oppression;  for  God  is 
le  Judge  of  his  people,  according  to  Scripture 
istimouy :  "  Vengeance  is  ini-ne,  1  will  repay, 
uth  the  Lord."  And  whenever  or  wherever  any 
ave  attempted  to  assume  Lis  prerogative  by  set- 
ng  up  their  own  judgments  over  or  against  their 
Hows,  they  have  sooner  or  later  received  the  re 
ard  of  thieves  and  robbers  ;  for  "  the  Lord  will 
ot  give   his  glory  to   another,  nor   hit  praise 

Q  images,"  as  was  manifested  in  the  case  of 
[erod,  Acts  sii.  23,  and  many  others,  according  to 
loly  Writ ;  but  requireth  of  us  the  denial  of  our 

n  wills  and  wisdom,  and  that  we  should  walk  in 
IB  narrow  way  of  the  cross  to  our  natural  and 
III  inclinations,  which  are  at  enmity  against  him 
ad  his  righteous  cause  ;  for  "  the  flesh  warreth 
;ainst  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  carnally  minded  is 
jath,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and 
ace." 


There  is  a  troublesome  humour  some  men  have, 
at  if  they  may  not  lead,  they  will  not  follow  ; 
it  had  rather  a  thing  were  never  done,  than  not 
me  in  their  own  way,  though  otherwise  very  do- 
able. This  comes  of  an  over-fulness  of  them- 
Ives,  and  shows  they  are  more  concerned  for 
,  than  the  success  of  what  they  think  a  good 
ling- 
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The  portraiture  of  General  Society,  drawn  by 
blic  journalists  in  their  daily  exhibits  of  the  ac- 
ins,  good  and  bad,  that  are  occurring  among  its 
rious  classes,  presents  so  many  features  of  de- 
avity  and  disease,  that  every  sensitive  mind  is 
idy  to  recoil  from  it  with  disgust,  if  not  with 
irm,  and  almost  involuntarily  to  ask,  whither 
e  we  tending,  and   what  will  be  the  end  of  the 

ial  problem  which  is  slowly  but  surely  working 
¥ards  its  completion  ?  So  numerous  and  so  gross 
e  the  offences  against  person  and  against  proper- 

that  were  not  our  sensibilities  in  some  measure 
iakened  or  dulled,  by  the  continued  repetition  of 
ents  grating  on  them,  we  should  be  constantly 
irtled  and  shocked  by  the  developments  which 
ery  day  affords  of  the  crime  and  wretchedness 
It  exist;   and  by  the  daring,  the  deceit,  and  the 

,elty  practised  in  the  strife  kept  up  between  one 
rtion  of  society  seeking  to  protect  and  defend 
elf  and  its  accumulations,  and  another  portion 
ually  assiduous  in  its  attempt  to  prey  upon  the 
lers'  wealth,  and  revenge  itself  for  the  neglect,  the 
tred  and  the  punishment  awarded  it. 

Vice,  leaving  the  obscurity  where  it  has  lonf 
lighted  to  hide  its  frightful  mien,  seems  in  the 
asent  day,  to  stalk  forth  boldly  before  the  public 


eye,  as  though  glorying  in  its  shame,  or  while 
aiming  to  hide  its  delormity  under  a  polite  exterior, 
and  the  semblance  of  virtue,  it  urges  its  votaries 
into  stations  of  high  trust,  where  they  may  em- 
bezzle the  laid-up  fctores  of  thousands — the  poor 
labourer,  the  widow  and  the  orphan — and  when 
the  nefarious  act  is  completed,  use  their  ill-gotten 
gold,  to  elude  detection,  to  baffle  the  demands  of 
justice,  and  to  escape  the  punishment  which  should 
be  visited  on  them  by  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
their  country. 

But  notwithstanding  the  revolting  and  menacing 
evidences  of  great  and  wide-spread  depravity, 
which  are  constantly  exposed  to  view  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  and  the  great  cause  there  is  to 
mourn  and  to  fear  for  the  iniquity  abounding  in  the 
world,  we  are  far  from  believing  there  is  reason  to 
despond  as  to  the  gradual  and  final  triumph  of 
truth  over  error,  or  to  suppose  that  virtue  is  now 
more  rare,  and  vice  more  gross  and  general  than 
in  years  gone  by.  It  would  be  a  difficult  and  very 
complicated  task,  to  collect  reliable  statistics  of  all 
the  tacts  necessary  in  order  to  approximate  to  a 
truthful  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  mora 
and  religious  condition  of  a  community,  and  stil 
more  so  to  be  able  to  form  a  just  conjparison  be 
tween  the  virtue  and  the  vice  existing  in  it  at  any 
two  periods,  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  apart.  There 
arc  many  things  acting  on  us,  more  or  less  calcu 
lated  to  deceive,  in  making  such  a  comparative  esti 
mate  of  the  present  with  the  past.  Those  who  arc 
advanced  in  years,  are  inclined  to  look  back  with 
complacency,  if  not  with  pleasure,  on  the  days  of 
their  childhood  and  youth,  and  to  speak  invidiously 
of  the  present,  when  the  burden  of  life  and  th^ 
weight  of  years  are  pressing  upon  them.  They 
forget,  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  the 
evidences  of  immorality  thrown  upon  the  surface 
of  society,  when  they  were  young.  Statistics  of 
crime  were  not  then  kept;  and  they  do  not  alway 
reflect,  that  in  the  forty  or  sixty  years  that  have 
passed   since  then,  the  population  in  this  country 

IS  quadrupled. 
But  a  still  more  effective  cause  in  apparently 

ultiplying  crime,  is  the  daily  press,  which  now, 
in  the  competition  for  public  favour,  sends  its 
agents  into  all  accessible  places ;  the  dens  of  in- 
famy as  well  as  the  public  highways,  the  marts  of 
commerce  and  the  courts  of  justice,  and  exhaust! 
them  all,  however  vile  and  wicked  their  transac- 
tions may  be,  for  whatever  they  can  use  to  fill  up 
their  columns  and  tickle  the  public  ear.  Thus,  not 
only  is  that  which  was  once  kept  hidden,  draggec 
forth  into  the  blaze  of  day,  but  its  reeking  particu 
lars  are  dissected,  magnified  and  dressed  up  in  the 
most  glaring  colours,  to  gratify  the  public  taste  and 
appease  the  thirst  for  excitement,  which  it  has  itself 
created.  The  electric  courier  tells  the  tale  of  crimes 
committed,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  off,  in 
the  lapse  of  a  few  hours ;  and  the  morning  pape 
come  laden  with  news  of  dark  deeds  that  have 
transpired  through  the  night,  from  Boston  to  New 
Orleans,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  head-waters 
of  the  Mis.sissippi.  This  exposure  to  public  view 
great  reason  why  we  may  be  deceived  into 
rroueous  supposition  of  general  increased  cor- 
ruption in  morals,  if  we  do  not  keep  in  remembrance 
that  it  is  only  within  a  few  years,  the  means  had 
existed,  for  portraying  and  exhibiting  to  the  public 
eye  this  panorama  of  the  vices  of  society.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  frequent  comment  on  the  prevalence  of 
crime  and  the  depreciation  in  morals,  may  in 
some  measure  be  attributable  to  the  standard  of 
ight  and  wrong  having  become  more  elevated  in 
the  public  mind,  calling  forth  with  more  force  and 
feeling  the  regret  and  disapprobation  excited  by  a 
lapse  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 


There  are,  however,  causes  now  operating,  which 
impress  a  peculiar  character  on  the  age  we  live  in. 
The  large  amount  of  gold  which,  year  after  year, 
has  been  brought  into  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope, ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  has  largely  increased  the 
capital  to  be  employed,  and  so  greatly  stimulated 
every  branch  of  industrial  art  and  mercantile  en- 
terprise, that  human  hands  cannot  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  the  many  new  schemes  started, 
or  to  extend,  as  widely  as  desired,  old  established 
modes  for  the  investment  and  accumulation  of 
money.  The  precious  metal  has  lost  part  of  the 
value  it  had  ten  years  ago,  and  labour  being  dearer, 
larger  quantities  of  it  have  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  those,  who,  having  passed  the  great  part 
of  their  life  as  operatives,  have  been  prompted  by  the 
possession  of  more  gold  than  they  everowned  before, 
to  set  up  for  themselves,  either  as  land  proprietors, 
traders,  or  master  mechanics  ;  thus  diminishing  the 
numbers  of  working  men,  while  capital  is  loudly 
demanding  an  increased  supply.  One  consequence 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  efforts  making  to  bring  from 
densely  populated  but  uncivilized  countries,  the 
labourers  necessary  for  accomplishing  the  new 
schemes  for  investment  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
or  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  soil  and  loom,  which  always  ac- 
companies the  more  general  diffusion  of  gold  and 
silver.  What  the  final  result  of  this  may  be,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict.  It  has  already  startled 
Christendom  by  the  proposal  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  reopen  the  African  slave  trade  under 
the  sanction  of  the  governments.  It  is  bringing  tens 
of  thousands  of  pagans  into  the  United  States  and 
the  West  Indies.  In  California,  they  are  labour- 
ing and  trading  as  freemen ;  while  in  the  latter 
they  are  treated  as  little  better  than  the  beasts 
that  perish.  Whether,  under  the  providence  of  the 
Almighty  Kuler  of  the  Universe,  this  may  prove  a 
means  of  indoctrinating  large  numbers  of  the 
Chinese  with  the  precepts  and  principles  of  the 
gospel,  to  be,  in  time,  carried  back  into  their  own 
country,  and  correct  the  imperfect  belief  already 
held  by  the  followers  of  the  rebel  chief;  or  that  the 
direful  vices  of  these  poor  heathen  shall  be  grafted 
on  the  vitiated  classes  of  our  citizens,  with  which 
they  may  be  brought  into  contact,  time  only  can 
determine.  But  one  thing  is  certain ;  this  increase 
and  general  diffusion  of  gold,  appears  to  have  sti- 
mulated the  thirst  for  its  accumulation,  and  very 
many  of  the  glaring  crimes  of  the  day  are  directly 
attributable  to  the  determination  to  be  rich,  which, 
we  may  well  fear,  "  drowns  many  in  destruction 
and  perdition."  Wore  society  more  fully  brought 
under  the  power  of  the  gospel,  and  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poorer  classes  more  zealous  for  the  diffusion 
of  its  fruits  throughout  the  community  ;  this  in- 
creased supply  of  gold  might  prove  a  blessing,  by 
raising  the  poor  from  their  dependent  condition, 
and  more  equally  distributing  the  means  for  pro- 
curing the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 

But  while  we  believe  society  is  slowly  advancmg 
in  moral  as  well  as  in  material  improvement,  there  is 
beyond  question  a  large  amount  of  wickedness  in 
the  world,  and  fearfully  destructive  elements  are 
continually  at  work,  warring  against  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  and  threat- 
ening the  overthrow  of  his  militant  church.  It  is 
no  time  for  his  true  disciples  to  relax  in  vigilance, 
under  the  delusive  supposition  that  the  world  has 
grown  so  much  better  they  need  not  fear  its 
utluence,  or  make  war  in  righteousness  against  its 
spirit  and  its  customs ;  nor  yet  give  way  to  dis- 
couragement, so  as  to  conclude  that  Christianity  has 
proved  powerless  in  reforming  those  professing  it, 
and  improving  society ;  that  the  world  is  becoming 
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more  depraved  as  it  grows  older ;  or  that  there  are 
no  indications  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that 
righteousness  shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea. 

AVe  believe  the  good  Spirit  of  our  Lord  is  secretly 
working  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  inclining  them 
more  and  more  to  observe  his  law ;  and  dark  and 
gloomy  as  the  signs  of  the  times  often  seem  to  be, 
that  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion  is  gaining 
ground,  and  the  day  hastening  on  apace  when  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  5th  inst. 

The  Submarine  Telegraph  Squadron  left  Queenstown 
on  the  3d  inst.  for  Valentia  Bay,  to  commence  the  lay- 
ing of  the  cable. 

The  East  India  Company  has  made  a  requisition  for 
6000  additional  troops.  An  Indian  loan  of  fire  or  ten 
millions  of  pounds  is  spoken  of  The  English  govern- 
ment has  asked  from  Parliament  authority  for  embody- 
ing the  militia,  to  meet  any  requisition  for  troops,  with- 
out calling  Parliament  together.  It  is  intended  to  in- 
crease considerably  the  rauk  and  file  of  the  army.  Lord 
Brougham  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise.  Lord  John  Russell  made  a  mo- 
tion for  a  committee  to  inquire  if  Jews  cannot  be  admit- 
ted into  Parliament  on  taking  the  affirmation,  under  the 
existing  acts.  The  motion  was  agreed  to.  The  news 
from  India  was  unsatisfactory.  Fifty-six  regiments  of 
native  troops  had  been  destroyed  by  mutiny,  one  has 
been  disbanded,  and  thirty  have  been  disarmed,  making 
in  all  eighty-seven  regiments  lost  to  the  Anglo-Indian 
army.  A  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  for  a  general 
rising  of  the  natives  of  Calcutta,  and  the  Europeans  had 
armed  themselves  in  anticipation.  An  outbreak  was 
fully  expected  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  advices 
from  Canton  state,  that  on  the  27th  of  Fifth  month,  thir- 
teen war  junks  were  destroyed,  and  twenty-seven  cap- 
tured by  the  English.  On  the  8th  of  Sixth  month,  a 
British  naval  force  of  two  thousand  men  took  a  fort,  and 
captured  or  destroyed  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
junks,  mounting  900  guns,  and  manned  by  9000  mei 
The  poorer  Chinese  were  suffering  terribly  from  famine 
*  rice  was  extremely  scarce,  and  sold  at  exorbitant  rates. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady,  and  prices 
firm  at  previous  quotations.  Breadstuffs  were  very  dull, 
with  a  slight  decline  in  all  qualities.  The  prospects  of 
the  harvest  continued  favourable.     Consols,  90J  a  90J-, 

Bills  for  the  nominal  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dutch 
West  Indies,  have  been  presented  in  the  second  Cham^ 
ber  by  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies.  An  indemnity  to 
the  proprietors  of  34,000,000  guilders,  is  proposed  in  thi 
scheme. 

The  Spanish  Mexican  question  is  to  be  further  dis 
cussed  at  Paris.  A  despatch  from  Madrid  says,  that  the 
Marquis  Serrano  has  superseded  General  Concha  as  Cap- 
tain-General of  Cuba. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France  were  to  leave  St. 
Cloud  on  the  5th  inst.  on  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria. 
The  cholera  was  prevailing  extensively  at  St.  Peters- 

AUSTRALIA.— Advices  to  Fifth  mo.  6th  state,  that 
the  gold  returns  had  fallen  off,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
water. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  dates  to  Sixth  mo.  30th  state, 
that  the  volcano  of  Mauna  Loa  was  again  in  a  state  of 
eruption.  The  sugar  plantations  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  An  effort  was  being  made  for  the  endow- 
ment of  Oahu  College. 

MEXICO.— Vera  Cruz  dates  to  Eighth  mo.  Tth.  The 
elections  had  been  peaceably  conducted.  President 
Comonfort  had  been  re-elected  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  throughout  Mexico. 

CUBA. — Several  more  cargoes  of  slaves  from  Africa 
had  been  recently  landed.  A  money  panic  had  been 
experienced  in  Havana,  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage 
of  several  newly  established  banks  :  but  confidence  had 
been  restored  through  the  energetic  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment. It  was  reported  that  Gen.  Concha,  the  Cap- 
tain-General, was  about  to  be  recalled. 

BRAZIL.— The  dates  from  Rio  Janeiro  are  to  Seventh 
mo.  5th.  The  city  was  healthy,  and  free  from  fever. 
The  Imperial  Parliament  was  in  session.  A  contract 
had  been  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  an  imperial 
highway  from  Rio  to  the  distant  Province  of  Minai 
Gorals.     A  railroad  is  to  follow. 

CHILI  AND  PERU.— A  fire  in  Valparaiso  had  de- 
stroyed a  great  amount  of  property.     A  decree  opening 


the  coasting  trade  of  Chili  to  foreign  flags  was  passed 
on  the  13th  of  Sixth  mo.  An  attempt  at  revolution  at 
Callao  among  the  Peruvian  troops,  has  been  made. 
There  had  been  a  fight  near  Arequipa,  between  Vivanco's 
forces  and  those  of  Castilla.  It  was  attended  with  but 
ttle  loss  of  life.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory. 
CENTRAL  AMERICA.— At  the  latest  accounts  quiet 
revailed,  and  affairs  appeared  to  be  assuming  a  healthy 
tone.  The  boundary  question  between  Costa  Rica  and 
icaragua,  had  been  adjusted  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  boundary  is  to  run  from  Castillo,  on  the  San  Juan 
river,  to  the  Bay  of  Salinas,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  giving 
to  Costa  Rica  all  the  south  bank  of  the  San  Juan,  from 
Castillo  to  San  Juan  del  Norte,  including  Punta  Arenas, 
where  are  all  the  buildings  of  the  Transit  Company.  The 
Nicaragua  Transit  grant  has  been  awarded  to  Webster 
d  Harris,  who  it  was  expected  would  soon  reopen  the 
line. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  receipts  into  the  U.  S.  Trea- 
sury for  the  year  ending  Sixth  month  30th,  1857,  were 

,905,  from  customs  ;  §3,828,486,  for  public  lands, 

and  §1,018,806,  incidentally.  Total,  $68,724,192.  The 
expenditures,  including  redemption  of  public  debt,  were 
$70,822,724.  The  civil  list  cost  $29,531,922,  war  de- 
partment $19,261,774,  which,  as  the  army  is  but  15,000 
men,  is  equal  to  ^1250  per  head.  The  navy  cost  $12,- 
424,363,  which,  for  the  10,000  persons  who  compose  it, 
is  $1242  per  head.  These  two  departments  cost  nearly 
as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  government. 

Kansas. — According  to  recent  accounts.  Judge  Cato 
has  published  an  opinion  declaring  the  payment  of  taxes 
to  be  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  right  of  voting.  A 
grand  jury  at  Lecompton  has  again  indicted  the  Free 
State  leaders.  Gen.  Lane  has  announced  the  organiza- 
of  eleven  thousand  men  to  protect  the  polls  at  the 
election,  in  the  Tenth  month.  He  stated  that  the  num- 
ber would  be  increased  to  twenty-five  thousand.  On 
the  3d  inst.,  an  election  was  held  by  the  Free  State  men 
on  the  re-adoption  of  the  Topeka  Constitution.  They 
voted  nearly  unanimously  to  sustain  it.  A  large  vote 
was  polled,  amounting,  it  was  supposed,  in  the  whole  of 
Kansas,  to  about  ten  thousand. 

The  I'lains. — A  party  of  drovers,  in  charge  of  upwards 
of  1800  cattle  for  the  Utah  expedition,  were  attacked  on 
the  18th  ult,  when  near  Fort  Kearney,  by  150  Cheyenne 
Indians.  All  the  cattle  and  twenty  mules  ran  off.  Col. 
Sumner  and  his  command  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the 
Indians.  The  California  emigrant  parties  had  all  passed 
Fort  Laramie  in  good  health.  The  Utah  military  expe- 
dition was  progressing  on  its  route  to  Salt  Lake. 

The  Recent  Mections. — In  the  Southern  States  where 
elections  have  just  been  held,  twenty-five  Democj 
members  of  Congress  and  six  Americans  have  been 
elected.  The  new  Constitution  of  Iowa  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  a  vote  of  the  people.  The  Republicans  had  the 
control  of  the  Convention  which  framed  it. 
iVew  I'ori.— Mortality  last  week,  636. 
Philadelphia.— iioTtalitj  last  week,  284.  Under  two 
years  old,  165. 

Maine. — A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine 
have,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature, 
united  in  an  opinion  affirming  the  right  of  negroes  to 
vote  in  elections,  under  its  State  Constitution. 

California.— San  Francisco  dates  to  Seventh  mo.  20th 
have  been  received.  The  steamship  John  L.  Stephens 
left  San  Francisco  on  that  day,  with  $1,800,000  in  gold. 
The  mining  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  were 
said  to  be  prosperous.  Business  was  dull,  and  the  mar- 
kets depressed.  Several  thousand  more  Chinese  immi- 
grants had  arrived.  A  dreadful  accident  occurred  in 
Toulumne  county,  from  the  bursting  of  the  great  reservoir 
of  the  Toulumne  County  Water  Company.  This  reser- 
voir is  located  in  the  mountains,  four  miles  from  the  Sta- 
nislaus river ;  when  it  burst,  a  vast  volume  of  water 
rushed  down  towards  the  river,  carrying  everything  be- 
fore it,  and  overwhelming  the  miners  at  work  in  its 
course  ;  some  sixteen  lives  are  reported  to  have  been 
lost ;  and  all  the  damage  had  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

Oreyon. — At  the  election  in  the  Sixth  month,  the  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  a  Convention  to  form  a  State  Consti- 
tution, was  5,938.  A  lead  mine  had  been  discovered, 
and  the  ColviUe  gold  mines  were  reported  to  be  produc- 
tive. 

jVcKi  Orleans,  has  been  unusually  healthy  this  sum- 
mer. The  deaths,  during  the  week  ending  on  the  11th 
inst.  were  only  98.  The  season  there  has  been  very  wet. 
Miscellaneous. — Steamboat  Collision.  —  On  the  15th  a 
fatal  collision  took  place  on  Long  Island  Sound,  between 
the  steamer  Metropolis,  bound  for  New  York,  from  Fall 
river,  and  the  propeller  J.  N.  Harris,  from  New  York, 
bound  to  New  London.  The  Metropolis  was  not  seri- 
ously injured,  but  the  J.  N.  Harris  was  cut  through,  and 
sunk  immediately.     She  had  on  board  fourteen  passen- 


,  and  a  crew  of  eleven,  of  whom  only  twelve  per 
sons  in  all  were  saved. 

Explosion  of  a  Magazine.— Oa  the  night  of  the  14th 
the  merchants'  powder  magazine,  at  Halifax,  explodet 
with  a  terrific  concussion,  killing  one  man,  seriouslj 
wounding  fifteen  others,  and  demolishing  five  houses 
besides  damaging  several  more.     Loss,  $100,000. 

Crystallized  Borax. — A  California  paper  states  that  thi , 

lorax  claim"  at  Clear  Lake,  in  that  State,  is  wort! 
$2,000,000.  "  In  the  bed  of  the  lake,  there  is  an  inei 
haustible  supply  of  the  article  in  a  crystallized  form 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  only  place  where  borax  is  founi' 

this  form." 

The  Dred  Scott  Decision. — Under  this  decision,  i 
coloured  man  has  been  refused  the  right  of  pre-emptin| 
land  by  the  register  of  a  land  office  in  Minnesota.  Pre 
!  to  the  decision,  coloured  persons  were  allowed  t 
do  so. 

Illinois  Coal. — A  large  bed  of  coal  has  been  discover 
ed  in  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail 
road.  The  upper  vein  is  four  feet  four  inches  in  thick 
ness,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  for  many  miles. 

The  Water  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  subject  to  great  varia 
tions  in  its  height.  It  is  now  nearly  as  high  as  it  was  i 
1838,  when  its  rise  was  so  great  as  to  kill  trees  one  hun 
dred  years  old.  If  a  strong  gale  from  the  north  shoul 
now  set  in  and  continue  for  24  hours,  all  the  cellars  i| 
Chicago,  111-,  would  be  submerged.  i 

New  Tofic  Canals. — The  tolls  received  on  the  Stall 
canals  this  year,  show  a  falling  off,  in  comparison  wit 
the  receipts  of  last  year.  Up  to  the  third  week  in  tt 
Seventh  month,  they  amounted  to  $839,262.  In  185 
for  the  same  period,  they  were  nearly  one  million  of  do 
lars. 

The  Chinese  Sugar-Cane.  —  The  cultivation _  of  tl 
Chinese  sugar-cane  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  Ba: 
trop  county,  Texas,  and  has  withstood  the  drought  as! 
tonishingly.  While  corn  has  failed  to  grow  in  the  san 
field,  the  plant  has  grown  to  the  height  of  six  and  eig! 
feet. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  John  H.  Stanley,  0.,  per  A.  W.,  $2,  v( 

29 ;  from  G.  M.  Eddy,  agt.,  Mass.,  agt.,  Mass.,  for  Step 

Swift,  $4,  vols.  29  and  30.  | 

ADELPHI  SCHOOL. 
A  Principal  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the  Infant  depai 
ment.    Apply  to 

Israel  H.  Johnson,  No.  35  Market  street. 
Thomas  Lippiscott,  610  N.  Eleventh  at. 
Joel  Cadburt,  34  S.  Front  street. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL.  | 

The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-Schd 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  monf 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  ma; 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent! 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Soatteegood,  Treasurer,  No.  3t 
Arch  street. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher   is  wanted   for  the  Boj 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  unde 
named,  viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

J&EL  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Deh  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  Fifth-day,  the  13th  inst.,  at  his  residen 
Concordville,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  after  a  short  illc 
William  Scattergood  ;  a  beloved  minister  and  mem 
of  Concord  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  He 
the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

ROBE,  PILE  &  M'ELEOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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place  where,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try, the  infant  Moses  was  exposed  in  the  bulrushes. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  site  of  the 
wasted  and  buried  city  of  Blemphis,  are  the  pyra 
inids.  They  stand  alone,  with  the  sandy  billows 
of  the  Lybian  desert  breaking  around  theui,  like 
the  peak  of  Stromboli  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

But  it  is  dangerous  to  get  the  first  glance  of  such 
an  object  when  one  is  closing  a  letter.  There  are 
no  pyramids  in  America.  Mountains  and  mounds, 
the  monuments  of  a  departed  race  are  there  ;  but 
not  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 


"letters  JJsthctic,  Social,  and  Moral, 

City  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  Ji\n.  24, 
(Continued  from  page  394.) 

In  eight  days  from  Alexandria,  we  arrived  at 
pro.  Our  boat  stopped  at  Boulak,  which  is  the 
^rbour  of  Cairo.  The  bank  of  the  river  at  Boulak 
Istecp  and  rooky.  For  a  mile  or  more  it  was 
|ied  with  the  large  boats  of  the  Nile ; — a  numbi 
which  bore  the  American  flag.  We  saw  sio 
activity,  wealth,  commerce  and  intelligence.  Cairo 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  distant ;  and  is  so  con- 
5ted  with  Boulak, notwithstanding  the  low  sunken 
)unds  between  them,  that  in  the  eye  of  a  stran- 
r  they  are  essentially  one  city.  In  coming  back 
m  Thebes,  we  shall  of  course  stop  here,  and  I 
ill  therefore  speak  of  it  now  only  in  a  few 
rds. 

iCairo  contains  two  hundred  thousand  inbabit- 

divided  and  characterized  by  descent,  his- 

y    and    rebgion ; —Arabs,    Turks,    Armenians, 

Beks  and  Copts.     Here  also  are  the  Nubian  and 

European.  The  number  of  the  old  Egyptian 
Coptic  race,  of  whoso  situation  and  prospects  we 
)0  to  learn  something  further,  is  said  to  be  sixty 
usand.  It  is  through  them,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
t  we  must  look  for  the  religious  recovery  of 
ypt. 

streets  of  the  city,  the  buildings  and  gar- 
is,  the  dress,  manners  and  occupations  of  the 
pie,  all  remind  us,  that  we  are  in  a  great  city 
he  East.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  oriental  civil- 
ion  without  the  modifications,  which  in  Alex- 
ria  it  is  constantly  receiving  from  the  West, 
owledge  has  a  difi'erent  language.  Art  has  a 
erent  eye.     We  perceive  more  and  more,  and 

without  painful  emotions  that  we  arc  in  a 
I  of  a  different  religion.  The  lofty  minaret 
he  mosque  of  Blohammed  Ali  glitters  in  the 

Tature  also,  still  more  than  at  the  mouth  of  the 
i,  puts  on  a  new  dress.  It  is  a  land  of  flowers; 
I  might  almost  say  every  flower  has  its  sing- 
bird  upon  it.  The  palm,  the  acacia,  and  the 
ige  are  here.  We  have  come  once  more  to  the 
on  of  mountains.  I  look  upon  them  with  the 
tions  of  one  who  has  loved  them  from  child- 
i.  But  they  are  not  the  mountains  of  our  own 
I.  Back  of  the  city,  and  guarding  it  from  the 
:an  desert  are  the  bare,  broken,  and  lifeless 
hts  of  Mokattam.  Embosomed  in  the  Nile  are 
beautiful  gardens  of  the  isle  of  Rhoda; — the 


Egypt,  Town  of  Glieneh  on  the  Nil 
Feb.  15,  185J. 
We  sailed  from  Cairo  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
January,  with  a  favourable  wind.  Pas.-ing  by  the 
isle  of  Ehoda,  and  the  town  of  Old  Cairo  on  tb( 
left,  and  the  town  of  Geezeh  on  the  right,  and  vil 
lage  after  village  in  continual  succession,  we  reach 
ed  on  the  fourth  day  the  large  town  of  Benisooef, 
which  is  distant  from  Cairo  seventy-seven  miles, 
This  town  is  one  of  the  principal  places  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the 
province,  of  which  Benisooef  is  the  capital.  Nu- 
merous boats,  moored  under  the  steep  banks,  lined 
the  shore ;  indicating  that  it  is  a  place  of  consider- 
ble  commerce.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 
cotton,  recently  established.  Anciently  i^  was 
famous  for  its  linen  manufactures. 

Prom  Benisooef,  commencing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  is  the  road  which  leads  to  the 
celebrated  convent  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  ea.stern 
desert.  The  general  course  of  the  road  is  through 
the  great  valley  called  the  Wady-el-Arraba,  which 
runs  between  the  two  limestone  rauges  of  moun- 
tains, bearing  the  name  of  the  northern  and  south- 
rn  Kalalla.  The  convent,  built  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kalalla,  and  surrounded  with  gardens,  is  within 
eighteen  miles  distance  of  the  Red  Sea.  I  men- 
tion this  convent  the  more  particularly,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  resort,  but  be 
cause  it  is  the  principal  convent  of  the  Coptic 
Christians.  The  patriarch  of  the  Copts  is  elected 
by  its  members.  The  convent  is  of  groat  antiquity, 
and  possesses  some  historical  interest.  The  cavern 
is  shown  near  it,  in  which  the  celebrated  St.  A 
thony  passed  a  portion  of  his  days  in  religious  re- 
tirement. 

Leaving  Benisooef  after  a  slight  examination  of 
it,  we  reached  the  pleasant  town  of  Minieh  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile,  an  hundred  and  sixty  mili 
from  Cairo,  on  the  second  of  February.  One  of 
the  objects  which  attract  notice  in  approaching 
this  town  from  the  water,  is  a  Shekh's  white  tomb, 
situated  upon  the  rising  ground,  and  overshadowed 
by  a  large  sycamore  tree.  We  visited  the  large 
and  ancient  mosque,  which  stands  upon  the  bank 
f  the  river.  We  found  there  a  number  of  Mo- 
hammedans going  through  with  their  devotions. 
Within  it  are  marble  and  granite  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  which  originally  belonged  to 
some  building  of  earlier  times.  The  modern  ceme- 
tery of  Minieh  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  dead  are  ferried  over  in  boats.  The  custom 
of  burying  their  dead  on  the  opposite  bank,  which 
is  often  easily  explained  in  connection  with  the 


natural  features  of  the  country,  existed  in  ancient 
times,   and  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  Charon's 


Modern  improvements  on  a  limited  scale  have 
found  their  way  to  Minieh.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt 
has  established  a  large  sugar  manufactory  here, 
which  is  in  successful  operation.  Although  we  were 
entire  strangers,  wc  were  kindly  invited  to  go 
through  it  and  examine  it.  We  had  repeatedly 
passed  large  and  flourishing  fields  of  the  suwar 
cane.  The  culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  also  of 
cotton  has  recently  been  introduced. 

A  bey  of  the  Pasha,  resident  at  Cairo,  was  on  a 
visit  at  Minieh  when  we  were  there.  We  under- 
stood that  he  had  been  sent  up  the  river  on  a  tour 
of  in.spection,  but  with  particular  reference  to  the 
manufacturing  establishments.  His  boat  lay  very 
near  us.  We  called  upon  him  in  the  boat.  Seated 
on  a  divan  in  the  oriental  manner,  he  bade  us  a 
cordial  welcome  ;  and  ordering  coffee  to  be  brought 
us,  politely  answered  our  questions,  and  made  on 
his  part  many  inquiries  in  relation  to  America. 
His  countenance  indicated  that  he  possessed  good 
powers  of  mind.  And  I  have  rarely  seen  a  man 
more  truly  dignified,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
kind  and  afi"able  in  his  manners. 

It  is  the  small  villages,  however,  rather  than  the 
large  towns,  which  constitute  the  marked  peculiar- 
ity of  the  Nile,  and  which  constantly  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  traveller.     It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  they  lose  much  of  their  attraction  when  closely 
in.spected,  but  they  are  certainly  very  picturesque 
when  seen  in  the  distance.     For  hours  I  have  sat 
boat,  and  looked  upon  them.     There  is  poe- 
try in  their  very  location.    They  are  almost  always 
built  in  a  grove  of  palm  trees.     The  palm  tree  itself 
is  a  very  impressive  object.    Tall,  straight,  crowned 
with  a  tuft  of  long  waving  If  aves,  it  has  a  lofty  and 
meditative  aspect,  as  if  it  were  conversing  with  the 
pirits  of  the  air.     In  front  of  the  villages  is  the 
Nile ;  and  south  of  Cairo  they  have  a  back  ground 
of  mountains.     The  eastern  mountains,  with  rug- 
ged but  imperishable  walls,  guard  them  from  the 
Syrian  desert.     The  mountains  on  the  western  side 
protect  them  from  the  encroachments  of  the  deserts 
of  Lybia.     Many  villages  have  canals  near  them, 
running  back  from  the  river  towards  the   moun- 
tains.    Their    high    banks   form   a   road.     Oxen, 
camels,  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  are  constantly 
passing  and  repassing.     Narrow  paths  lead  from 
difi'erent  parts  of  the  villages  to  the  water.     Wo- 
and  girls  are  seen  going  to  and  from  the  river, 
with  water-jars  on  their  heads.     They  are  dressed 
in  simple  but  decent  garments  of  blue  cotton ;  and 
are  modest  and  cheerful  in  their  appearance.     In 
many  instances  they  are  adorned  with  necklaces, 
ear-rings  and  bracelets.     There  are  folds  for  the 
heep  and  cattle  in  the  villages ;   and  in  nearly  all 
of  them  are  large  dove-cotes.     The  doves  in  count- 
less numbers  are  flying  about.     Dogs  are  keeping 
sentinel  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses.     Oxen  are 
turning  the  wheels  of  the  sakhia,  by  which  the 
fields  are  watered.     At  times  is  heard  the  sound 
of  the  mill-stone,  which  is   turned  sometimes  by 
oxen,  and  more  frequently  by  hand.     Groups  of 
unwashed  children  with  their  loud  laugh  are  play- 
ing in  the  dust  of  the  lofty  banks,  or  at  the  brink 
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of  the  river.     Such  is  the  Ecene  which  repeats  itself 
almost  every  hour. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Nile  is  its  iiuiubcrless 
beautiful  birds ; — not  only  tho^^e  which  haunt  rivers 
and  display  their  tall  forms  upon  the  water's  brink, 
and  scream  among  the  reeds ;  but  the  birds  ot 
fcODg  and  bright  plumage,  which  haunt  the  tree  and 
forest.  The°trees  in  the  small  gardens  of  the  vil- 
lages and  larger  towns  are  alive  with  them.  A 
stone  thrown  into  a  wheat  or  bean  field  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  towns,  often  starts  up  a  cloud  of 
them  which  fills  the  air.  The  Egyptians,  either 
for  want  of  fire-arms  or  for  some  other  reason,  do 
not  seem  disposed  to  injure  them,  and  hence  they 
have  become  exceedingly  tame.  I  have  seen  a 
crow,  a  bird  which  is  generally  not  very  familiar 
in  its  habits,  sitting  quietly  on  the  mast  of  our  ves- 
sel. The  sparrow  was  almost  constantly  hopping 
about  on  the  deck,  picking  up  the  seeds  which  were 
there.  Not  unfrcquentlj  large  birds  are  seen, 
seated  much  at  their  ease  on  the  back  of  an  ox  or 
camel.  Repeatedly  I  saw  groups  of  pelicans  with 
their  long  snowy  necks,  walking  on  the  banks  of 
sand  in  retired  places.  Wild  ducks  are  without 
number.  At  night  flocks  of  geese,  uttering  their 
shrill  cry,  are  seen  flying  over  the  river  ; — extend 
ing  in  long  and  marshalled  array  from  one  bank  to 
the  other.  Eagles  make  their  nests  in  the  chains 
of  mountains  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Nile  ; 
but  we  saw  them  frequently  near  the  towns  and 
villages. 

(To  bo  continnedO 
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Por  "  TliO  Friend." 

Thomas  Briggs  was  born  about  the  year  1609. 
He  was  one  who  in  early  life  sought  the  Lord,  and 
whose  mind  appears  to  have  been  gradually  pre- 
pared to  accept  those  clear  and  spiritual  views  of 
Christian  truth  which  were  promulgated  by  George 
Fox ;  on  occasion  of  whose  trial  at  Lancaster,  in 
1C52,  Thomas  Briggs  adopted,  on  conviction,  the 
same  religious  principles;   and  we   are  told,  that 
day  was  a  day  of  "eternal  salvation  to  hundreds 
of  people."     In  the  year  1653  he  became  a  min- 
ister, and  travelled  through  several  of  the  midland 
counties,  proclaiming  the   day  of  the  Lord   to  be 
at  hand,  wherein  no  evil  worker  shall  stand  before 
llim,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity 
who  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  if  he 
repent  and  return,  will  have  mercy,  and  will  abun- 
dantly pardon."     In  the  course  of  this  religious 
journey,  Thomas  Briggs  v/as  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  meeting  of  Friends  at  Manchester.     At 
Warrington  he  was  abused  by  the  mob,  who  beat 
his  head   against   a  stone,  whereby  some  of  the 
hair  was  torn  off  by  the  roots ;  when  taking  it  in 
his  hand,  he  mildly  observed,  "  One  hair  of  my 
head  shall  not  fall  without  my  Father's  providence.' 
In  Cheshire  also  he  suffered  much  injury.     Felled 
by  a  blow  from  behind  him,  T.  Briggs,  recovering 
himself,  turned  his  face  to  the  smiter,  who  a  second 
time  struck  him  with  violence  upon  the  teeth,  so 
that  the  blood  gushed  from  the  mouth.     A  short 
titte  afterwards,  the  man  who  thus  maltreated  him. 
died  in  extreme  distress  of  mind,  exclaiming,  "  O, 
that  I  had  not  smitten  the  Quaker!"     In  'Wales  a 
constable  cried  out,  "  Kill  him,  kill  him,"  inciting 
the  mob  to  riot,  when  such  great  stones  were  hurled 
at  him,  that  it  is  surprising  the  desire  of  the  ofiicer 
was  not  accomplished.     T.  Briggs,  however,  trust- 
ing in  the  Lord's  power,  tells  us  that  he  only  es- 
teemed them  "  as  a  nut  or  bean.''     In  Hereford- 
shire the  soldiery  burst  into  a  religious  meeting, 
and  presented   a  pistol  at  his  breast,  while  he  was 
publicly  engaged  in  prayer,  and  as  he  did  not  re- 
gard it,  they  gagged  him  by  thrusting  a  pair  of 
gloves  into  his  mouth,  and  then  committed  him  to 


jail.    [Such  were  the  abuses  and  crueltie: 

first  Friends  received  from  mobs,  and  some  of  the! righteousness  in  Christ  Jesus,  his  crown  ot  life 
professors  of  religion,  which,  to  us  who  enjoy  our 
rights  without  interruption,  seem  almost  incompre- 
hensible. At  that  time  there  must  have  been  a 
great  want  of  education  in  the  decencies  and  pro- 
prieties of  life,  as  well  as  of  a  true  understanding 
of  the  spirit  and  justice  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Those  pioneers,  in  preaching  the  way  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
the  right  which  every  one  has  to  worship  the  Al- 
mighty according  to  his  will,  were  despised  and 
treated  as  the  ofi'seouring  of  all  things ;  and  there 
is  some  danger  of  their  successors  in  profession 
imagining  themselves  as  greatly  elevated  abov 
them  in  worldly  knowledge,  and  not  properly  esti- 
mating the  benefits  purchased  by  their  sufferings 
now  looking  back  upon  their  standing  with  a  de- 
gree of  contempt,  and  thereby  throwing  off  al' 
feeling  of  obligation  to  be  governed  by  their  testi 
monies  and  the  discipline  which  they  set  up  in  the 
wisdom  of  Truth.] 

Thomas  Briggs  travelled  thrice  in  Ireland  on 
religious  service,  and  in  1671  accompanied  George 
Fox  and  many  other  ministers  to  the  West  India 
Islands.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  appears 
to  have  taken  his  abode  with  his  daughters,  near 
Nantwieh,  Cheshire.  A  few  months  before  his 
death,  he  thus  writes  to  George  Fox  :  "  My  heart 
hath  often  been  refreshed  and  made  glad,  when  I 
have  called  to  remembrance  the  heavenly  fellow- 
ship we  have  had  together  in  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord 
that  hath  quickened  us  together ;  for  it  was  the 
blessed  power  of  the  Lord  (that  quickened  my  soul 
when  I  lay  in  death,)  which  I  believed  in,  and  by 
which  I  came  to  live.  And  I  have  cause  forever 
to  bless  the  Lord,  who  sent  thee  to  awaken  me  out 
of  Adam's  grave  to  hear  the  voice  of  his  own  Son 
whose  voice  shook  terribly  the  earth,  and  caused 
the  keepers  of  the  house  to  tremble,  and  the  grave's 
mouth  was  opened,  and  the  dead  came  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God  and  to  believe  in  Ilim. 
This  is  the  power  of  that  endless  life  that  healed 
all  sickness  and  diseases.  This,  indeed,  was  that 
joyful  day  of  the  Lord  God,  which  is  never  to 
forgotten  by  me,  but  to  be  had  in  everlasting 
membrance.  Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  all 
that  is  within  me  praise  his  holy  Name ;  amen, 
amen." 

In  his  own  meeting,  held  on  the  First-day  pre- 
ceding his  decease,  he  was  largely  engaged  in  tes- 
timony, exhorting  Friends  to  faithfulness ;  and  on 
the  following  Fourth-day  was  taken  from  this 
world,  where  he  had  known  much  trial  and  perse- 
cution, to  partake  with  the  redeemed  in  his  Lord's 
everlasting  rest.  George  Fox  thus  speaks  of  his 
departed  friend,  "  He  travelled  in  the  work  and 
service  of  God  above  thirty  years,  and  bore  witness 
both  of  Christ's  sufferings,  death,  resurrection  and 
ascension,  and  to  the  pure  religion  that  keeps  from 
the  spots  of  the  world,  and  to  the  worship  of  God 
that  Christ  set  up  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  blameless  life  and  conversation,  which 
preached  to  people  as  well  as  his  doctrine,  and 
turned  many  from  their  vain  conversation  to  the 
Spirit  of  grace  that  brought  their  salvation,  and  so 
to  serve  God  in  newness  of  life  and  spirit,  and  to 
walk  in  the  new  and  living  way,  Christ  Jesus,  in 
whom  they  have  peace  with  God.  He  was  a  man 
that  wont  through  great  siifferwgs,  and  imprison- 
ments, and  afflictions  ;  for  I  have  seen  the  butch- 


ers and  tanners  set  their  mastiff  dogs  at  him,  am 
the  Lord  chained  up  their  dogs'  mouths,  that  never 
one  fastened  upon  him  ;  but  none  of  these  things 
could  separate  him  from  the  love  of  God  which  he 


bove  all  afflictions  and  sufferings  ;  who  loved  the 
Lord  and  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  and  was  valiant  for 
name  and  precious  Truth  upon  the  earth  ;  who 
laid  down  his  head  in  peace,  and  is  entered  into 
Christ  Jesus'  everlasting  rest." 

Thomas  Briggs  died  in  1685,  at  the  age  of  about 
seventy-five  years — a  minister  about  thirty-two- 
years. 

Koiel  Kcailing  Dangerons  and  Injnrions. 

Novel  reading  is  not   only  dangerous,  and   acts 

on  the  mind  as  ardent  spirits  does  on  the  body,  but 

it  is  also  a  waste  of  precious  time,  for  which  God 

will  recjuire  a  strict  account. 

Dr.  Hawes  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "no 
habitual  reader  of  novels  can  love  the  Bible,  or  any 
other  book  that  demands  thought,  or  inculcates  the 
serious  duties  of  life.  "  They  become  disgusted 
with  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  truth  and  re- 
quire and  search  for  something  new  and  exciting 
to  the  imagination. 

But,  again ;  the  taste  for  novel  reading  when  once 
acquired,  is  hard  to  get  rid  of.  T^e  an  exam- 
ple :  "  A  young  lady  who  had  indulged  for  some 
time  in  the  habit  of  novel  reading,  on  becoming 
pious,  found,  to  her  sorrow,  that  her  imagination 
had  become  so  fascinated,  and  her  taste  so  vitiated 
by  this  pernicious  reading,  that  she  could  not  fix 
on  any  thing  permanently."  I  would  make  any 
earthly  sacrifice,"  said  she,  "  could  I  thirst  after 
the  Bible,  as  I  have  after  the  novels.  The  great- 
est daily  cross  I  am  now  compelled  to  take  up  is 
to  pass  a  novel  without  reading  it.  I  would  urge 
it  as  a  warning  to  all  my  sex,  to  beware  of  thiaj 
fatal  rock.  Beware  of  wasting  not  only  days,  butt 
nights,  in  making  yourstlves  fools  all  the  rest  oi 
your  life,  if  not  absolutely  wretched.  " 

But,  again  :  it  sometimes  leads  even  to  insanity  I 
A  physician  in  Blassachusetts  says  :  "  I  have  seen 
a  young  lady  with  her  table  loaded  with  volumes 
of  fictitious  trash,  poring  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night  over  highly- wrought  scenes,  and  skil' 
fuUy-portraited  pictures  of  romance,  until  hep 
cheeks  grew  pale,  her  eyes  became  cold  and  re: ' 
less,  and  her  mind  wandered,  and  was  lost, 
light  of  intelligence  passed  behind  a  cloud, 
soul  forever  benighted.  She  became  insane, 
curably  insane,  from  reading  novels  !" 

Dr.  Wayland  says  :  "  He  who  meditates  wit 
pleasure  upon  pictures  of  pollution  and  crime 
whether  originating  with  himself  or  with  other 
renders  it  evident  that  nothing  but  opposing  oil 
cumstances  prevents  him  from  being  himself 
actor  in  the  crimes  which  he  loves.  Lot  th 
imagination,  then,  be  most  carefully  guarded,  if  w 
wish  to  escape  temptation,  or  make  progress  i 
irtue.  " 
Hannah  More  says  :  "  The  constant  familiarit 
with  works  of  fiction,  even  with  such 
exceptionable  in  themselves,  relaxes  the  mind,  th^ 
wants  hardening  ;  dissolves  the  heart,  that 
fortifying  ;  stirs  the  imagination,  which  wants  quie 
ing ;  irritates  the  passions  which  want  calming  ;  anc 
above  all,  disincHnes  and  disqualifies  for  activ 
virtues  and  for  spiritual  exercises.  The  habitui 
indulgence  in  such  reading  is  a  silent,  minin. 
mischief. " 

Many  more  facts  and  much  more  testimony  migl 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  dangerous  and  injurioi 
results  that  flow  from  novel  reading.  As  poiso 
acts  on  the  body,  so  do  they  affect  the  mind,  tlj 
heart,  and  the  moral  character.  And  they  should  \ 
kept  far  from  the  family  circle,  and  never  be  plac^ 
within  the  reach  of  the  young,  who  should  avoi 
them  as  they  do  things  of  danger. — Epis.  Sec. 
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For  "Tlio  Friend." 

Second  month  5th,  1781. — In  a  meeting  for  dis- 
cipline, my  mind  wa.s  oppressed  under  a  sense  of 
some  present,  not  sufficiently  esteeming  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  nor 
having  fellowship  with  Him  in  them  ;  and  of  a 
dark  libertine  spirit,  that  would  trample  upon  those 
precious  testimonies  of  the  cross,  delivered  to  Geo. 
Fox  and  others,  against  hat  honour,  the  heathenish 
appellation  of  da^'s  and  mouths,  the  unchristian 
language  of  you  to  a  single  person,  and  the  calling 
■31  men  masler^  contrary  to  the  express  prohibition 
of  our  blessed  Lord  :  "  Be  ye  not  called  of  men, 
master,  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ."  Some 
well-di-posed  Friends  may  perhaps  have  strength- 
sued  these  libertines,  by  laying  too  great  a  stress 
3n  externals  ;  "  for  in  Christ  Jesus,  neither  circum- 
cision avai:oth  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  crea- 
;ure;"  and  if  those  called  Quakers  walked  according 
bo  this  rule,  they  would  neither  wear  gay  clothing, 
Dor  give  flattering  titles  to  men.  Much  expense  or 
jxactncsj#n  dress,  sumptuous  houses  and  costly 
'urniture  coluport  not  with  the  seamless  garment  of 
1  crucified  Saviour;  who  was  himself  the  most 
perfect  patt^  of  plainness,  "and  had  not  whereon 
to  lay  his  head." 

t  28th. — During  the  course  of  the  present  month, 
I  little  cloud  arose,  apparently  no  bigger  than  a 
Man's  hand,  which  hath  thickened  so  as  to  darken 
'.he  face  of  heaven  and  pour  down  torrents  of  dis- 
iress  upon  my  poor  soul.  I  have  been  broken  by 
\  tempest,  and  my  wounds  have  been  abundantly 
multiplied,  but  the  great  Superintendent  of  the 
universe  "  doeth  all  things  well,"  his  judgments  arc 
'ighteous  altogether.  We  have  all  sinned,  and  fallen 
fhort  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  manifold  have  been  the 
iniquities  of  my  youth  and  more  advanced  years, 
fhe  Lord  correcteth  our  transgressions  with  a  rod, 
md  will  not  suffer  our  lives  to  go  wholly  unpun- 
'shed.  Blessed  are  they  whose  sins  are  recalled 
0  their  remembrance,  and  go  beforehand  to  judg- 
aent ;  that  their  transgressions  may  be  made  white, 
'.nd  purged  by  the  blood  of  the  covenant. — &  Scott. 
■  Being  searched  by  the  light  of  Christ,  and  our 
>wn  imperfections  and  sins  set  before  us,  humbling 
is  as  in  dust  and  ashes,  and  raising  desires  for  re- 
kentance  and  forgiveness,  would  put  an  end  to 
he  dispo-;ition  to  find  out  failings  in  others,  or 
0  do  anything  by  which  alienation  of  brother 
■om  brother  would  be  promoted  in  Society. 


Flowers  —  Anneals. 
There  are  a  number  of  annual  flowers  which  are 
idispeusable  to  the  garden.  Some  entertain  the 
lea  that  these  are  of  little  beauty  and  less  value, 
mply  because  they  are  annuals.  This  is  a  great 
listake ;  many  of  them  are  of  great  beauty  and 
ch  fragrance,  and  are  among  the  chief  attractions 
f  the  green-house  and  garden  at  all  seasons  of 
le  year  ;  and  in  the  latter  they  make  a  gay  show, 
ven  during  the  hottest  summer  months.  They 
ave  an  additional  value  from  the  fact  that,  by 
einj  planted  at  intervals,  they  may  be  brought 
ito  bloom  at  any  and  all  seasons,  and  thus,  in  one 
2use,  bx^come  perennials.  They  are  of  every  di- 
ersity  of  coloJir  and  form  ;  and  thus  all  tastes  may 
e  suited.  They  are  also  of  the  easiest  culture, 
nd  may  be  purchased  for  a  trifle,  so  that  even  the 
corjst  cottager  may  gather  around  his  humble 
ome  some  of  these  beautiful  gifts  of  nature.  Their 
abit-!,  too,  adapt  them  to  every  kind  of  soil  and 
xpo.ure  ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  garden  whare 
ome  of  them  may  not  be  planted  with  advantage 
nd  effect.  Some  may  be  grown  in  clumps,  some 
a  beds,  and  some  against  walls  and  frames,  while 
thers  require  to  stand  alone  to  develope  fully  their 
lir  proportions  and  beauty.     Such  are  some  of 


their  good  points  and  qualities  briefly  told.  The 
genera  and  species  are  very  numerous,  and  they 
are  natives  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  shall  now  give  a  select  list  from  such  as  we 
have  grown  ;  we  could  greatly  extend  it,  hut  it  is 
suflieiently  large  to  meet  the  wants  of  all.  To 
prevent  disappointment,  the  seed  should  be  pur- 
chased of  reliable  seed-men.  Of  Balsams,  Pan- 
sies,  Alters,  etc.,  only  the  choicest  should  be  bought, 
even  at  a  higher  price. 

The  following  may  be  grown  singly  or  in  clumps; 
if  in  clumps,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  thin  them 
out  to  a  few  inches  apart : — 

Sweet  Alyssum,  ( Alyssura  maritimum  ;)  Chinese 
Pink,  (Diantlius  annuus ;)  Mignonette,  (Reseda 
odorata;)  Tassel  Flower,  (Cacalia  coccinea;) 
Candytuft,  (Iberis  in  var. ;)  Ageratum,  (Ageratum 
Mexicanum;)  Globe  Amaranth,  (Gomphrena  glo 
bosa;)  Love  Grove,  (Nemophila  in  var.;)  Catch- 
fly,  (Silene  invar.;)  Jacobea,  (Seneeio  elegans  ;) 
Limnanthussplendens;  Gypsophila elegans;  Drum- 
mond's  Phlox,  (Phlox  Drummondii.) 

The  following  may  be  grown  in  beds,  and  need 
only  to  be  thinned  out  a  few  inches  apart : — 

Drummond's  Phlox,  (Phlox  Drummondii;) 
Trailing  Sanvitalia,  ( Saiivitalia  procumbons ; ) 
Portulaca,  (Portulaca  in  var.;)  Globe  Amaranth 
(Gomphrena  globosa.) 

The  following  are  climbing  plants,  needing  the 
support  of  a  trellis  or  strings.  It  is  better  to  plant 
them  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  and,  when 
up,  thin  them  out : — 

Cypress  Vine,  (Iporaea  quamoclit;)  Umbellated 
Ambronia,  (  Ambronia  Umbellata;)  Morning  Glory, 
(Ipomea  in  var.) 

The  following  take  up,  individually,  much  room, 
and  require  to  be  grown  singly,  otherwise  their 
beauty  is  not  seen.  Three  or  four  seeds  may  be 
planted  together,  and,  when  well  up,  all  but  one 
removed ;  or  they  may  be  sown  in  drills,  and 
transplanted   afterwards :  — 

Oleauder-leaved  Clarkia,  (Clarkia  nereifolia;) 
Poppy,  (Papaver  superbum  ;)  Sensitive  Plant, 
(Mimosa  sensitiva;)  Adonis  Flower,  (Adonis  aesti- 
valis ;)  Mexican  Poppy,  (Argemone  grandiflora ; 
China  and  German  Asters,  (Aster  in  var.;)  Lady 
Slippers,  (Balsaminus  hortensis  in  var.;)  Golden 
Bartonia,  (Bartonia  aurea;)  Branching  Larkspur, 
(Delphinium  consolida;)  Pansy,  or  Heart's  Ease, 
(Viola  tricolour;)  Zinnias,  (Zinnia  in  var.;  Dwarf 
Nasturtium,  (Tropasolum  minus  coecineus;)  Dwarf 
French  Marigold,  (Tagetes  nanissima ;)  Schizan- 
thus,  (Schizanthus  in  var.;)  Ice  Plant,  (Mesem- 
bryanthemum  crystallinum  ; )  Tenweeks  Stock- 
gilly,  (Mathiola  annua ;)  Red  and  White  Lavatera, 
(Lavatera  trimestris  et  alba;)  Blue  Bottle,  (Cen- 
taurea  cyauus  ;  Marvel  of  Peru,  or  Four  o'Clock, 
(Mirabilis  jalapa.) 

Annuals  are  planted  in  various  ways ;  the  best 
two  are  in  straight  drills  or  in  circles  :  we  prefer 
the  latter.  A  stick  will  answer  to  make  the  drills; 
the  circular  drill,  however,  is  best  made  by  the  rim 
of  an  inverted  flower-pot.  The  label  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  centre.  Very  neat  labels  can  be 
made  of  shingles,  which  split  easily  and  regularly. 
A  little  white  lead  rubbed  on  the  labels  will  pre- 
vent the  names  from  being  obliterated  by  the 
weather.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  to  write 
the  names  on  a  slip  of  paper,  the  latter  to  be  placed 
in  a  stick  with  a  slit  in  it ;  but  it  is  more  trouble- 
some than  the  plan  mentioned  above,  is  not  as 
neat,  and  the  paper  is  generally  destroyed  with  the 
first  rain.  By  occasionally  reading  the  labels,  you 
will  soon  learn  to  call  the  plants  by  name.  This 
will  greatly  increase  the  pleasure  of  growing  them. 

The  soil  should  have  a  light  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  manure,  be  broken  up  finely,  and  finished 


off  with  a  fine  rake.  Then  plant  the  seed  as  di- 
rected above,  to  the  depth  of  an  eighth  to  half  an 
inch,  according  to  the  size  of  the  seed  ;  in  fact,  the 
smillest  seed,  such  as  Portulaca,  should  be  left 
nearly  on  the  surface,  with  just  covering  enough  to 
prevent  thorn  from  being  washed  away.  The  plants 
will  come  up  thick,  and  must  be  thinned  out,  which 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  seed- 
leaf,  (the  leaves  which  come  up  with  the  seed.) 
When  about  an  inch  or  so  high,  those  that  require 
it  should  be  transplanted.  Do  this,  if  possible, 
during  rainy  or  cloudy  weather.  If  the  sun  should 
come  out  hot,  some  of  the  plants  may  need  to  be 
shaded  a  little,  by  placing  over  them  a  flower-pot 
or  a  piece  of  paper.  This  need  not  be  done  unless 
they  wilt  a  good  deal,  and  then  only  for  a  few 
days.  Larkspurs,  and  other  tall-growing  plant-', 
must  be  carefully  tied  to  stakes  as  they  grow. 

Some  of  those  marked  to  be  grown  singly  and 
in  clumps,  may  also  be  grown  in  beds,  planted  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  apart.  Among  the  most  suit- 
able maybe  mentioned  Phlox  Drummondii,  a  lovely 
flower,  always  in  bloom,  and  of  diversified  colours; 
Gomphrena  globosa,  an  old  favourite  of  much  beau- 
ty, and  of  long  duration  ;  if  made  into  bouquets, 
they  make  beautiful  ornaments  for  the  mantel  dur- 
ing the  whole  winter  ;  Portulaca,  a  very  showy 
flower,  of  a  low-growing  habit ;  Sanvitalia  pro- 
cumbens,  a  trailing  plant,  with  showy  yellow  flow- 
ers ;  and  several  others.  The  seeds  of  all  the 
plants  named  in  our  list,  may  be  planted  in  the 
open  ground  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  settled 
and  warm.  K\\  of  them,  too,  might  be  started  in 
hot-beds,  but  this  is  a  trouble  which  comparatively 
few  can  take.  When  it  can  be  done,  it  insures  an 
earlier  bloom. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  again  urge  our  readers 
to  make  a  selection  of  annuals,  and  cultivate  them 
with  care,  being  assured  that  the  pleasure  will  be 
more  than  a  compensation  for  the  small  amount  of 
labour  required. — American  Agriculturist. 

Epistle,  1CS5. 
Dear  Friends,  who  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
God,  who  have  his  law  written  in  your  hearts,  by 
which  you  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  which  is 
eternal  life  to  know ;  and  you  that  have  put  on 
Christ  Jesus  are  new  creatures,  and  are  in  him, 
clothed  with  Christ  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  who 
is  the  light  of  the  world.  You  that  believe  in  the 
light,  have  the  light  of  life,  and  are  clothed  with 
the  Son  of  God  that  doth  not  change  ;  and  are  the 
true  and  living  members  of  the  church  of  Christ 
Jesus,  that  is  in  God,  and  have  the  moon  that  is 
changeable,  under  your  feet.  All  changeable  reli- 
gions, worship?,  ways,  churches,  and  teachers, 
which  are  like  the  changeable  moon,  and  the 
changeable  world  with  its  changeable  fashions,  the 
true  church  of  Christ  that  are  clothed  with  Christ, 
the  Sun  that  doth  not  change,  hath  all  these 
changeable  things,  like  the  moou  that  changes,  un- 
der her  feet.  The  Sou  of  God  never  changes;  for 
all  things  were  made  by  him,  who  is  the  first  and 
ast,  the  beginning  and  the  ending.  So  as  every 
one  has  received  Christ  Jesus,  the  Sun  of  righte- 
ousness, walk  in  him  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God.     Amen.  G.  F. 


Industry. — Love  labour,  for  if  thou  dost  not 
want  it  for  food,  thou  mayst  for  physic.  It  is 
holesome  for  thy  body,  and  good  for  thy  mind. 
It  prevents  the  fruits  of  idleness,  which  many  times 
comes  of  having  nothing  to  do,  and  loads  too  many 
to  do  what  is  worse  than  nothing.  A  garden,  a 
aboratory,  a  work-shop,  improvements,  and  breed- 
n"  cattle,  are  pleasant  and  profitable  diversions 
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to  the  idle  and  ingenious.  For  here  they  miss  ill 
company,  and  converse  -with  nature  and  art,  whose 
varieties  are  equally  grateful  and  instructing  ;  and 
preserve  a  good  constitution  of  body  and  mind. — 
Fenn. 


A  Salutation   in  the  love  of   Christ,  from   the 

Yearly  Meeting  of  Frieiids  in  Lo'ndon,  to  all 

uho  Lear  the  name  of  Fiiench.     1857. 

It  is  with  hearts  humbled  under  a  solemn  sense 

of  the  depth   and  extent  of  our  obligations   unto 

llini  who  has  called  us  by  his  grace  in  the  Gospel 

of  his   beloved   Son,  and   of  his  continued   mercy 

towards  us,  that  this  Meeting  offers  the  word  of 

Christian  salutation  to  all  who  bear  the  name  of 

Friends. 

We  have  looked  back  upon  the  two  centuries  of 
diversified  experience  through  which  our  Society 
has  now  passed, — of  trials  from  without,  and  trials 
not  less  proving  from  within.  Marked  as  this  ex- 
perience has  been  by  the  gracious  manifestations  of 
the  faithfulness  and  love  of  Ilim  who  first  united 
our  forefathers  in  religious  fellowship,  we  have  de- 
sired that  our  hearts  may  be  open  to  those  lessons 
of  warning,  instruction  or  encouragement,  which 
He  may  design  for  us  in  relation  to  our  present 
position. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  vital  Christianity 
cannot  be  transmitted  as  an  inheritance  to  poster 
ity.  In  each  member  of  every  successive  genera 
tion  the  struggle  is  renewed  with  sin  and  evil  in 
ever-varying  forms.  Each  must  submit  to  the  same 
transforming  work  of  Divine  grace,  if  he  would 
realize  for  himself  an  adoption  into  the  family  of 
the  redeemed.  And  whilst  all  the  promises  of 
God  to  his  believing  and  faithful  children  are 
"  Yea  and  amen"  in  Christ  for  ever,  He  has  not 
seen  meet  to  grant,  either  to  individuals  or  to 
.  churches,  however  greatly  favoured,  any  immunity 
from  danger,  or  from  the  necessity  of  continued 
watchfulness  unto  prayer.  How  earnest  is  the 
warning,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  addressed  by 
the  Apostle  to  the  Church  of  the  Romans,  when 
referring  to  the  cutting  off  of  those  whom,  as  the 
children  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  he 
compares  to  the  natural  branches.  "  Because  of 
unbelief,"  saith  he,  "they  were  broken  off,  and 
thou  standest  by  faith ;  be  not  high-minded,  but 
fear ;  for  if  God  spared  not  the  natural  branch^ 
take  heed,  lest  He  also  spare  not  thee."  Let  us 
not  shrink  from  taking  our  part  in  this  warning 
and  as  we  look  upon  the  mournful  spectacle  pre 
sented  by  the  gradual  decay  of  spiritual  life  and 
purity,  and  by  the  spread  of  worldliness  and  cor- 
ruption, in  the  several  Churches  planted  by  the 
Apostles,  may  we  fear  for  ourselves,  in  the  recol- 
lection that  we  also  are  exposed  to  temptations, 
different  it  may  be,  but  not  less  dangerous ;  and 
are  alike  liable  to  fall  away. 

Many  indeed  have  been  our  mercies  and  our 
privileges;  and  it  is  good  for  us  that  the  remem- 
brance of  them  should  have  its  due  weight  upon 
our  hearts.  Who  amongst  us,  that  has  been  in- 
'  structed  aright,  can  reflect,  without  feelings  of 
humble  gratitude,  upon  the  wonderful  breaking 
'forth  of  the  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel,  as  through 
a  dark  and  thick  cloud,  which  took  place  in  this 
country  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century? 
It  was  indeed  a  time  when  the  Church  was  called 
out  of  the  wilderness  to  renew  her  covenant  with 
the  Lord.  Let  us  not  forget  how  much  we  owe, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  those  who  then  ear- 
nestly contended  and  patiently  suffered  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  In  the  place  of 
the  fables  of  an  unhallowed  superstition  or  the 
speculations  of  worldly  wisdom,  we  may  now  freely 


read  the  records  of  Divine  truth  in  the  pages  of 
Holy  Scripture.  The  way  of  salvation  is  to  us  no 
longer  eclipsed  by  a  cloud  of  human  traditions  and 
ceremonies,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  is  openly  acknow- 
ledged as  the  one  door  of  hope  and  of  access 
unto  the  Father,  the  one  Mediator  of  the  new 
and  everlasting  covenant.  May  we  ever  thank- 
fully prize  and  diligently  use  these  precious  privi- 

°And  is  it  not  instructive  often  to  retrace  those 
marks  of  Divine  condescension  which  were  so  emi 
nently  vouchsafed  in  the  gathering  of  our  religious 
Society  ?  Shall  we  ever  cease  reverently  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  was  nothing  short  of  the  immediate 
interposition  df  the  holy  Head  of  the  Church  which, 
at  the  cost  of  so  much  that  was  held  dear,  led  so 
ny,  widely  differing  from  each  other  in  outward 
position,  ii!  mental  cultivation  and  in  religious  ex- 
perience, to  separate  Irom  other  professions,  and 
which  united  them  as  a  distinct  Christian  commu- 
nity ?  What  but  the  immediate  teaching  of  his 
Spirit  could  have  imparted  to  them,  little  as  many 
of  them  were  skilled  in  human  learning,  so  deep  an 
insight  into  so  many  neglected  and  almost  forgotten 
truths  ?  Whence  but  from  this  Source  sprang  their 
devotedness  and  zeal,  their  holy  boldness,  their  fer- 
vent love  to  the  cause  of  their  Divine  Master? 
Who  but  He  could  have  sustained  them  amidst 
their  unwearied  labours  and  deep  sufferings  in  such 
a  cause,  or  crowned  their  services  with  that  extra- 
ordinary measure  of  success  which,  when  duly  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  their  character  and  posi- 
tion, must  ever  render  their  rise  and  history  one  of 
the  most  memorable  amongst  the  records  of  true 
religion  in  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  would  form 
a  right  estimate  of  these  labours,  to  how  great  an 
extent,  from  the  admixture  of  worldly  or  politica" 
influences  and  of  human  infirmity,  the  work  of 
reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  left 
incomplete.  In  that  long  and  dark  night  of  apo- 
stacy  by  which  it  was  preceded,  the  idea,  so  foreigi 
to  primitive  Christianity,  of  the  possibility  of  per- 
forming the  service  of  God  by  proxy,  had  gra^ 
dually  become  prevalent.  The  dependence  of  the 
people  in  religious  things  had  become  almost  ex- 
clusively placed  upon  man,  and  the  view  of  Christ 
in  those  varied  relations  in  which  He  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal  himself,  as  "  Head  over  all  things," 
to  his  Church,  had  become  proportionately  obscure. 
And  whilst,  in  the  interval  between  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  age  of  our  early  Friends,  the 
progress  of  light  upon  subjects  of  the  highest  in- 
terest had  been  great,  how  imperfect  was  the  use 
which  had  been  made  of  it,  and  how  many  were 
the  particulars  in  which  it  yet  remained  to  be  more 
powerfully  and  searchingly  applied.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  more  or  less  acknowledged 
in  words,  but  his  gracious  operations  were,  in  the 
various  systems  of  religion,  for  the  most  part  ex- 
clusively associated  with  outward  means ;  whilst 
his  immediate  teaching,  if  not  openly  questioned  or 
denied,  was  far  too  generally  undervalued  or  dis- 
regarded. The  prevailing  opinions  and  usages  in 
relation  to  the  service  and  worship  of  God  had  led 
to  the  gradual  assumption,  by  oi.e  man  in  a  con- 
gregation, of  duties  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  various  members.  The  presence  of  this  one 
man  was  thought  essential  to  the  performance  of 
public  worship,  and  even  to  the  due  solemnization 
of  Christiaa  marriage  and  Christian  burial;  and 
to  him  were  confined,  almost  exclusively,  the  im- 
portant functions  of  ministry  in  the  Church.  These 
functions  had  long  almost  universally  ceased  to  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  injunction,  "  Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give."  Though  jn  general 
acknowledged  to  be  grounded  upon  a  special  Divine 


call,  the  performance  of  them  was  still  too  much 
looked  upon  as  an  eflbrt  of  the  human  understand- 
ssisted  by  human  art  and  learning,  rather 
than  the  exercise  of  a  spiritual  gift  depending  upon 
a  measure  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  qualification 
And  whilst  a  false  or  exaggerated  estimate  was  atr 
tached  to  outward  means,  the  waiting  upon  God  ir 
connexion  with  public  worship,  in  humble  reliance 
upon  the  immediate  operations  of  his  Spirit,  wai 
almost  wholly  unknown.  All  these  things  hac  | 
obviously  tended  to  secularize  the  church,  to  diver 
both  the  ministers  and  the  people  from  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  Fountain  of  living  waters,  t( 
lower  the  standard  of  holiness  to  which  all  an 
called,  and  to  draw  away  the  professors  of  Chris 
tianity  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  conduc 
and  conversation  incumbent  upon  the  children  o 
God. 

And  truly  it  was  not  for  any  worthiness  of  theirs 
but  in  his  own  rich  and  unmerited  grace,  that  i 
pleased  the  Lord  to  grant  to  our  forefathers  no 
only  to  see  and  deplore  these  and  oth@-  prevailin; 
corruptions,  but,  as  a  gathered  Church,  to  bear 
clear  and  distinct  testimony  against  them,  andt 
the  purity,  simplicity,  unworldlineslPand  essentia 
spirituality  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  In  thu 
speaking  of  our  predecessors  and  their  works  fo 
the  Lord,  we  desire  not  their  exaltation,  but  ou 
own  and  your  instruction.  They  were  men  of  lik 
passions  as  we  are,  compassed  with  many  infirm 
ties,  and  partaking,  also,  in  some  measure,  of  th 
characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  they  live ;  i 
which  traces  are  not  wanting,  both  in  their  actioi; 
and  in  their  writings.  Whilst  we  thankfully  con 
memorate  the  work  and  grace  of  God  in  them  an 
through  them,  we  would  bear  in  mind  the  imprei 
sive  language  of  George  Fox,  concerning  himse 
and  his  brethren,  "  We  are  nothing ;  Christ  is  all, 
Especially  would  we  recur  to  their  own  eniphat 
and  oft-repeated  declaration,  that  it  was  no  ne 
G  ospel  that  they  were  called  to  preach.  They  ha 
no  new  truths  to  communicate  to  the  world.  Tl 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  in  its  compn 
hensiveness  and  its  simplicity,  was  at  once  the  e: 
tent  and  the  limit  of  the  message  which  their  Loi 
had  given  them  to  declare.  He  who  was  man 
fested  as  "the  Word  made  flesh,"  the  Messiah  ; 
whom  the  types  and  the  prophecies  of  the  formi] 
dispensation  receive  their  full  and  final  acconj 
plishment,  was  to  them,  as  to  the  primitive  b( 
lievers,  the  incarnate  Immanuel  in  whom  thjj 
trusted,  their  all-sufiicieut  sacrifice  and  propitatid 
their  one  Mediator,  Advocate  and  High  Prie! 
And  it  was  in  order  that  others  might  be  broug! 
to  the  full  acknowledgment  and  enjoyment  of  th 
most  precious  Saviour,  in  all  his  gracious  ofiicc 
that  they  were  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent 
urging  upon  them  an  unreserved  submission 
their  hearts  to  the  work  of  his  Spirit,  where! 
they  might  come  both  to  see  their  sin,  and  to  knc 
Christ  to  save  them  from  the  guilt  and  power 
it.  The  call  to  them,  and  to  the  Church  throu^ 
them,  was  emphatically  a  call  of  mercy  and  i 
truth, — a  call  out  of  sin  and  worldliness  to  tl! 
true  enjoyment  of  the  unmixed  blessings  of  tJ 
Gospel,  in  full  devotedness  of  heart  to  the  Lore 
work  and  service. 

And  does  it  not  become  the  members  of  our  i 
ligious  Society,  everywhere,  in  all  sincerity  a; 
seriousness,  often  to  examine  themselves  how  \ 
they  have  walked  worthy  of  such  a  vocation, 
answered  the  gracious  purposes  of  our  Heaver 
Father  in  giving  them  a  place  and  a  name  amo 
the  Churches  of  Christ?  If  in  the  days  of  o 
fathers  there  was  a  testimony  to  be  borne  to  t 
purity,  the  simplicity  and  the  spirituality  of  t 
Gospel,  is  no  such  testimony  needed  now?     Is  t 
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iia.rfa.ie  appointed  for  us  accomplished?  Is  the 
harvest  yet  lully  gathered  in  ?  Have  we  not  rather 
sause  for  deep  humiliation  in  the  retrospect  of  our 
unfaithfulness,  that  whilst  the  necessity  has  been 
ao  less  pressing,  and  the  obligations  upon  us  no 
CSS  powerful  and  urgent,  our  labours  in  the  vine- 
(rard  should  have  been  so  inadequate  to  the  emer- 
jency  ? 

(To  he  concludeil.) 


1  Sarah  [lyncs]  Crubb. 

I  The  first  intelligence  we  have  of  her,  after  the 
i!lose  of  the  late  religious  visit  in  England,  is  by  a 
letter  written  at  Cork,  First  mo.,  1815,  by  which 
appears  she  was  there  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting.  She  says,  "  M.  H.  is  here  ;  she  suppli- 
atcd  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  yesterday,  that 
t  would  please  the  Almighty  to  be  with  us  during 
;his  meeting ;  and  this  morning  it  has  seemed  to 
36  the  case,  for  there  was  considerable  life  felt  in 
B  ofiFerings  that  were  made.  I  had  thought  I 
ight  be  silent,  and  that  if  I  knew  anything  of 
ivhat  was  good,  things  were  going  on  well,  for  which 
iiy  mind  felF  grateful ;  but  I  began  to  fear  that  if 
[  held  my  peace,  confusion  would  cover  me  for  inter- 
upting  the  current  of  life  in  the  stream  of  the 
ministry,  which  I  thought  I  saw  flowing  sweetly, 
)roceeding  from  the  Source  of  all  good  ;  so  I  ven- 
my  feet."     She  gave  an  account  of  her 
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late  journey  comprised  in  few  words,  to  her  own 
iatisfaction,  and  was  accompanied  by  M.  H.  into 
;he  men's  meeting.  The  next  account  of  her  is 
rom  Dublin,  Third  month  6th,  1816,  where  she 
>ays  :  "I  think  I  can  hardly  do  less  than  acknow- 
edge  to  the  kindness  and  mercy  of  the  great  Shep- 
[lerd,  who  caused  me  intelligibly  to  hear  his  voice 
o  come  to  this  city;  for  he  is  making  good  his 
)romise  to  be  near  to  help.  My  health  is  better 
han  I  had  any  reason  to  expect,  and  above  all  he 

fFording  his  light,  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
rom  one  visit  to  another;  sometimes  his  blessed 
jower  rises  into  glorious  dominion,  to  the  meltin 
ind  tendering  such  as  have  been  too  negligent  in 
;ime  past.  Think  not  that  I  rejoice  as  one  that 
)uttcth  oflF  the  harness ;  no,  I  find  it  still  fast  about 
iie  ;  but  I  extol  and  adore  the  wisdom  and  power 
)f  Truth  in  its  leadings,  desiring  to  be  fully  subject 
hereunto ;  surely  nothing  else  can  keep  us  in  thi 
lay  in  which  we  should  go.  Oh,  how  awful  a 
hing  it  is  to  move  in  the  manner  which  we  profess 
.0  be  called  to." 
In  the  following  year,  she  was  again  in  Dubli 

religious  duty,  and  under  date  of  Second  month 
27 th,  she  writes:  "We  are  still  prosecuting  the 
'isit,  and  with  humble  gratitude  I  may  say,  we  are 
lelped  with  a  little  help.     It  is  an  awful   thin; 

0  visit  families ;  no  one  knows  what  I  pas 
hrough,  nor  how  languid  I  feel ;  yet  at  seasons 
.  trust  I  shall  be  brought  to  acknowledge  with 
■espcct    to    this    engagement,    'It    is  the    Lord's 

„',  and  marvellous  in  mine  eyes.'  Third 
nonth  11th. — Yesterday  we  had  a  public  raeetin^ 
It  Mcath  street,  besides  the  two  meetings  in  course 
it  Sycamore  alley.  This  meeting  was  very  large, 
and  many  children  getting  in,  they  became  very 
noisy  after  I  sat  down,  upon  which  I  rose  and 
monstratedjwith  them ;  they  listened  quietly  while 

1  told  them  how  the  Almighty  destroyed  some 
ivicked  children  formerly,  who  mocked  at  what  was 
good.  I  then  found  my  way  open  to  supplicate 
;he  great  Name,  all  which  time  a  good  degree  of 
iileuce  was  observed ;  but  they  began  again  to 
laugh,  &c.,  which  brought  me  on  my  feet  to  speak 
to  them  for  their  conduct,  and  the  meeting  became 
solemn  on  separating.  On  the  whole  we  have 
jause  to  be  thankful.     They  went  away  in  an  or- 


derly manner.  It  was  a  very  large  meeting,  and 
in  a  part  of  this  great  place  where  the  people  are 
least  civilized.  16th. — We  held  another  large 
meeting  at  Bleath  street  last  Fourth-day  evening, 
which  was  solemn,  and  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
were  largely  opened  ;  there  being  thirsty  souls  pre- 
sent, it  seemed  to  me  that  they  heard  the  word 
with  joy.  It  appears  that  we  have  paid  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  visits  in  families,  and  yet  there  re- 
main above  forty.  I  have  often  been  much  dis- 
couraged, but  when  I  have  in  every  sense  found 
I  was  weak,  then  was  I  strong ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
made  his  strength  perfect  in  weakness.  Oh,  bless- 
ed and  praised  be  his  ever  adorable  Name  I  It 
matters  not  how  we  are  reduced  if  he  is  exalted, 
and  his  truth  reigns  over  all,  in  and  through  us. 
Whether  we  may  be  thus  permitted  to  rejoice,  in 
everything  yielding  to  the  Divine  Word  or  not,  I 
desire  to  leave  ;  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done." 

In  the  Ninth  month,  she  was  at  Belfast,  and 
ays,  on  the  16th  :  "  Yesterday  we  had  as  large  a 
public  meeting  as  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen, 
except  one  ;  and  it  was,  I  think,  a  time  of  renewed 
help,  even  wonderfully  so;  among  more  than  a 
thousand  persons,  there  was  not  the  least  noise, 
and  a  very  remarkable  solemnity  in  silence  before 
separated.  I  was  almost  surprised  to  find  a 
continued  weight  on  my  spirit  after  all,  but  another 
meeting  is  appointed  to  be  held  this  evening,  at 
the  Academical  Institution,  quite  at  the  opposite  end 
of  this  large  and  populous  town.  It  is  a  fine, 
strong  building,  and  every  way  calculated  for  the 
purpose.  I  have  now  again  to  look  deeply  to  the 
inexhaustible  Source  of  help  and  strength.  It 
a  marvellous  thing  in  my  eyes,  that  any  one  so 
insignificant,  yea,  I  often  think  even  despicable, 
should  apprehend  herself  called  to  these  awful  en 
gageraents ;  but  God  chooseth  the  weak  things  of 
this  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  bring  to  nought  the  under- 
standing of  the  prudent ;  and  it  is  not  for  me,  ; 
worm,  to  say,  'What  doest  thou?'  but  be  it  as  it 
may,  I  think  no  one  ever  felt  more  humiliation  and 
awtul  fear  than  I  do.  The  baptisms  of  uiy  spirit 
are  at  times,  such  as  may  be  termed  agony.  Oh, 
may  Divine  mercy  and  goodness  strengthen  to  en- 
dure hardness,  as  one  who  would  willingly  be  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  17th. — The  meeting 
yesterday  evening  was  very  much  crowded,  and 
proved  another  season  of  Divine  favour.  I  was 
comforted  in  hearing  the  voice  of  my  dear  eomp; 
nion,  and  to  find  that  his  testimony  had  the  effect 
of  gathering  the  assembly  into  solemn  silence, 
thought  afterwards  that  the  pure,  simple  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  were  gladly  received,  as  it  is  said 
'  Doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  and  speech  distil 
as  the  dew ;'  and  I  was  ready  to  conclude  it  was 
worth  all  I  suffered,  to  be  sensible  that  thus  thi 
Almighty  is  graciously  pleased  to  make  way  for 
his  truth  in  the  souls  of  men  ;  but  I  soon  get  dowi 
again,  yet  endeavour  to  be  still  and  wait  as  a  ser 
vant,  disposed  to  receive  fresh  commands.  We 
have  now  taken  solemn  leave  of  this  family ;  they 
were  affected  to  many  tears  in  the  opportunity 
We  had  also  the  company  of  a  solid  man,  an  of- 
ficer, whom  A.  W.  brought  to  breakfast ;  most  of 
us  shed  tears  of  contrition  in  which  he  joined,  and 
took  tender  leave  of  us."  Ninth  month  Mih,  1816, 
she  mentions  in  a  letter  written  at  Dublin,  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  affecting  tidings  of  the  death  of  a  be- 
loved friend  ;  which,  she  says,  "  overtook  me  at 
Drogheda,  a  large  town,  twenty-four  miles  north 
of  this  city ;  v/e  were  just  then  preparing  for  a 
meeting,  and  had  procured  a  place  that  would  hold 
two  thousand  persons  ;  think,  then,  what  my  feel- 
ings mu^t  be,  when  under  an  exercise,  to  receive 
the  intelligence  that was  no  more.     I  staid 


pretty  much  in  my  room  at  the  inn  until  meeting 
time  came  ;  the  house  was  about  half  filled,  and  I 
was  mercifully  assisted  to  get  through  that  great 
exercise,  to  my  humble  admiration.  Well,  she  ia 
gone ;  and  I  desire  to  prostrate  myself,  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  that  Providence,  who  hath,  I 
trust,  in  wisdom  and  mercy,  taken  her  to  everlast- 
ing rest.  Oh,  what  should  I  do  but  for  this  con- 
solatory hope  ?" 

The  next  account  was,  in  Third  month  26th, 
1817,  of  a  meeting  at  Mouutmelick,  of  which  she 
says :  "  It  has  pleased  the  Most  High  to  give  us 
great  liberty  of  spirit  in  a  very  solemn  meeting. 
Oh,  how  the  stream  of  gospel  ministry  flowed  in 
its  purity  and  in  its  plainness,  and  how  did  it  pass 
all  obstructions,  and  break  through  until  it  became 
in  the  blessed  power,  as  a  river  that  could  not  bo 
passed  over.  The  meeting  ended  in  solemn,  fer- 
vent prayer ;  and  in  thanksgiving  and  praises  to 
Him  to  whom  alone  belongs  all  the  glory.  My 
dear  companion  was  considerably  enlarged  and 
endued  with  living  authority,  to  the  rejoicing  of  my 
spirit ;  but  we  are  not  to  dwell  here ;  we  were  filled 
to  be  emptied,  and  empty  we  are  till  again  filled. 
May  we  wait  on  the  inexhaustible  I'ountain." 
In  the  Fourth  month,  she  wrote  a  word  of  counsel 
and  consolation  to  a  friend,  who  appears  to  have 
been  suffering  from  depression,  which  may  convey 
valuable  hints  to  others  who  give  way  unnecessa- 
rily to  mental  distress.  "  I  cannot  tell  thee  how 
constantly  I  am  thinking  of  thee.  It  always  seems 
to  me  that  thou  wouldst  find  most  relief  to  look 
from  thyself,  and  thy  deeply  depressing  feelings  to 
Him,  who  'carried  our  sorrows,  and  bore  our  griefs.' 
Do  try  to  commit  thy.self  entirely  to  Him,  thy  blessed 
Saviour,  who  is  ever  ready  to  receive  us,  as  we  seek 
resignation,  and  to  grant  us  this  great  gift.  Oh, 
I  have  often  experienced,  that  when  I  sought  will- 
ingness to  suffer  as  long  and  as  much  as  the  Lord 
plea.sed,  my  distress  was  mitigated,  and  these 
painful  feelings,  which  proceed  from  some  derange- 
ment of  the  system  or  frame,  were  more  easily 
borne,  because  He  can  make  hard  things  easy,  and 
nith  the  balm  of  his  Divine  love;  sweeten  the  bit- 
terest cup  ;  therefore  '  we  glory  in  tribulation  also,' 
&c.  I  know  thou  hadst  better  not  allow  thy  mind 
to  dwell  so  much  on  the  way  in  which  thou  art 
affected.  '  Art  thou  in  trouble  [or  darkness]  heed 
it  not;  for  if  thou  dost,  it  will  but  increase  upon 
thee;'  and  then  the  author  of  this  sentiment  recom- 
mends looking  up  to  Him  who  is  above  all.  I  can 
write  thus  to  thee  from  a  degree  of  sympathy,  for 
I  know  what  it  is  to  be  tried  in  the  very  same  way ; 
and  to  look  from  one's  self  to  the  Lord,  who  can 
gather  us  up  to  Him,  out  of  and  away  from  all 
darkness  and  sorrow,  is  that  in  which  we  receive 
capacity  nobly  to  endure,  and  say  amen  to  all  his 
dispensations.  So,  farewell  in  Him,  who  is,  I  be- 
lieve, permitting  thee  to  be  sorely  tried,  that  he 
may  bring  thee  to  a  fitness  to  walk  with  Himself 
in  white  raiment." 

There  are  many  devoted  servants  and  disciples 
of  Christ,  who  are  plunged  into  deep  suffering  on 
account  of  the  lapsed  state  of  the  church,  and  are 
shut  up  as  in  prison-houses,  to  whom  this  admoni- 
tion may  convey  some  encouragement.  Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid, 
which  is  Je-sus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and  it  not 
only  stands  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  know- 
eth  them  that  are  his,  but  the  Lord  will  build 
every  one  upon  it  who  surrenders  the  whole  heart 
unto  Him,  and  keep  them  from  falling  in  the  hour 
of  the  deepest  affliction.  "  My  brethren,  count  it 
all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations ;  know- 
ing this,  that  the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  pa- 
tience. But  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that 
ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing." 
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is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation; 
for  when  he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of 
life,  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that 
love  llim." 

For  "  Tho  Friend." 

Our  Vineyard. 
"  They  made  me  the  keeper  of  the  vineyard — 
but  mine  own  vineyard  I  have  not  kept."  The 
seriousness  and  the  fear  which  may  well  attend 
our  minds  least  we  have  not  sufficiently  kept  our 
own  vineyard,  should  produce  great  caution  against 
putting  forth  unbidden  a  hand  attempting  to  steady 
the  ark  of  our  testimonies. 

Yet  I  have  felt  willing  just  in  a  few  words  to 
express  some  of  the  reflections  which  have  presented 
themselves  on  more  than  one  perusal  of  an  article 
in  "  The  Friend"  of  the  1st  inst.,  appropriately 
setting  forth  some  of  the  deficiencies  so  much  to  be 
recrrettad  within  the  borders  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety. 

The  views  there  exhibited  are  assuredly  of  a 
character  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  member 
who  is  interested  in  its  welfare.  That  "  there  is 
wantin"  more  thorough  searching  and  dedication 
of  heart,  more  practical  exemplification  of  true 
Quakerism  among  the  members  individually,"  I 
presume  there  are  none  among  us  who  will  hesitate 
to  admit.  With  the  opinion  I  fully  concur;  at  the 
game  time  it  appears  very  important  to  make  a 
ri'^ht  application  of  this  acknowledgment  nearer 
home  than  as  an  abstract  truth,  suited  perhaps  to 
remote  places  or  portions  of  our  Society ;  and  to 
see  where  or  in  what  we  can  properly  labour  in 
our  own  hearts,  in  our  own  families,  or  in  our  own 
meetings — endeavouring  after  qualification  to  ex- 
amine whether  in  each  and  in  all  of  them  there  are 
not  more  or  less  prevailing  some  of  the  sentiments 
or  practices  so  properly  reprobated  in  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

I  should  not  be  willing  to  apply  the  inquiry  with 
any  spirit  but  of  kindness — yet  whilst  some  high 
and  important  testimonies  are  admitted  by  all — 
there  may  be  a  diversity  of  sentiment  in  relation  to 
subjects,  which,  I  apprehend,  have  had  an  import- 
ant beariu"  upon  the  existing  state  of  our  afl'airs ; 
possibly  overlooked  by  many,  solely  for  want  of 
reflection  upon  their  tendencies,  and  upon  their 
probable  results. 

Permit  me  then  to  invite  our  attention  as  heads 
of  families  to  the  inquiry,  how  far  we  have  aright 
''commanded  our  household,  and  our  children?" 
and  to  look  around  upon  them  when  gathered  about 
our  family  table,  or  in  our  family  retirement.  We 
shall  then  see  whether  we  have  restrained  them 
from  conforming  to  the  fashions  and  customs  of  the 
world — or  whether  we  are  actually  promoting  their 
conformity  by  purchasing  for  them,  or  if  we  un- 
wisely allow  them  to  purchase,  then  defraying  the 
coit  of  a  style  of  dress  in  which  we  should  not 
ourselves  be  willing  to  appear.  "  The  meaning  of 
the  term  'plainness,'  applied  to  apparel  as  used  by 
Friends,  is  well  understood."  Among  the  benefits 
from  consistency  in  this  particular,  many  of  our 
dear  young  people  have  experienced  the  protection 
it  has  extended  around  them  when  placed  in  posi- 
tions where  they  might  otherwise  have  been  led 
into  many  and  various  temptations.  Is  it  not  then 
from  want  of  thought,  when  parents,  grandparents 
or  guardians  not  only  overlook,  but  it  may  be 
themselves  promote  the  beginnings  of  lesser  or 
greater  departures  from  plainness,  leading  to  con- 
sequences very  serious  in  forming  acquaintance  and 
as.^ociates — as  we  see  illustrated  all  around  us — 
which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  might  be  hindered 
by  a  few  words  of  affectionate  counsel — or  if  need 
be  of  proper  restraint.     "  Acquaintance,"  said   a 


pious  father,  rather  quaintly,  "  are  the  raw  mate- 
rials from  which  friendships,  husbands  and  wives 
are  manufactured." 

But  of  all  the  besetments  which  lead  into  temp- 
tations where  many  have  fallen,  I  apprehend  there 
are  few  or  none  more  prolific  of  evil  than  the  pub- 
lications teeming  from  the  press  of  our  own  and 
other  lands.  At  the  period  when  the  query  ori- 
ginated, "  Whether  Friends  are  careful  to  bring  up 
those  under  their  direction  in  plainness  of  speech, 
behaviour  and  apparel — to  restrain  them  from 
reading  pernicious  books  and  from  the  corrupt 
conversation  of  the  world — endeavouring  to  be 
good  examples  in  these  respects  themselves;"  at 
that  period  books  were  the  chief  means  for  impart- 
ing information,  but  in  these  days  of  progress,  when 
the  powers  of  the  press  are  multiplied  to  an  un- 
paralleled degree — when  extreme  low  prices  place 
within  power  of  almost  every  individual,  books, 
magazines  and  other  periodicals,  with  papers  issued 
daily,  or  in  first  and  second  editions  each  day — 
besides  those  termed  "  Sunday  Papers,"  how  im- 
portant has  it  become  that  parents  and  heads  of 
families  examine  carefully  the  character  of  the 
reading  which  they  introduce  or  permit  in  their 
families,  not  merely  with  the  view  to  exclude  books 
pernicious  in  doctrine,  but  to  exclude  publications 
whose  tendencies  are  for  any  evil.  Of  all  the  va- 
rious reading  of  the  present  day,  where  can  be 
found  a  more  complete  epitome  of  the  world,  than 
the  daily  papers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  ?  Some  of  them  abounding  with  recitals  of 
various  schemes  and  perpetrations  of  w^rong  in  our 
own  and  other  lands,  whilst  in  reference  to  subjects 
or  measures  desirable  and  right  in  themselves,  their 
promotion  is  often  advocated  by  means  inconsistent 
with  the  moral  and  religious  views  of  our  Society. 
Yet  how  few  families  are  there  among  us  who  are 
not  provided  with  them  morning  or  evening,  or 
both.  In  stores  or  places  of  business  they  may  be 
needful,  by  way  of  information  or  advertising  busi- 
ness matters — still,  few  will  advocate  the  need  of 
regularly  continued  series  of  novels  found  in  many 
of  these  papers ;  or  information  they  afford  of 
operas,  tragedies,  comedies,  balls  and  concerts ; 
or  the  details  of  battles,  sieges,  the  terrific  private 
broils,  assassinations  and  murders,  without  or  with 
their  graphic  illustrations,  rendering  them  to 
younger  or  older  minds  almost  familiar  as  house- 
hold words.  Often  creating  for  this  morbid  ex- 
citement an  appetite  of  such  a  character  as  almost 
entirely  to  reject  reading  of  instructive  and  reli- 
gious works — so  that  not  satisfied  with  such  grati- 
fication in  their  families,  among  their  children,  it  is 
sought  after  by  citizens  in  railway-cars  and  steam- 
boats— whilst  we  see  it  indulged  in  by  country  resi- 
dents, in  carriages  or  market-wagons  returning  with 
fathers  and  brothers  to  their  homes,  sheltered  amid 
the  comfort  and  retirement  of  rural  life;  somewhat 
reminding  one  of  the  fabled  box  of  Pandora,  when 
opened  letting  loose  all  the  evils  with  which  it  was 
filled.     Hope  only  remaining  at  the  bottom. 

Such  views  of  newspapers  perhaps  may  at  first 
appear  new,  singular  and  extreme  to  some,  but 
others  will  remember  the  sentiments  coincide  with 
those  they  have  long  since  heard  advocated  in  our 
meetings  by  our  worthy  valued  friends  Christopher 
llealy'and  Thomas  Shillito,  and  approved  by  dif- 
ferent seriously  concerned  persons  within,  as  well 
as  without  the  pale  of  our  religious  Society ;  and 
allow  me  afi"ectionately  to  invite  the  considera- 
tion of  our  members  to  decide  if  they  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  query,  "  Whether 
Friends  are  careful  to  bring  up  those  under  their 
direction  in  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and 
apparel,  to  restrain  them  from  reading  pernicious 
books  and  from  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the 
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world,  endeavouring  to 
respects  themselves." 

I  should  regret  to  be  considered  as  reoommenc 
ing  anything  like  a  withdrawal  from  proper  cai 
to  guard  against  impending  evils  from  whatevf 
quarter  they  may  be  apprehended.  But  whe 
regretting  the  deficiencies  of  others,  my  hop 
would  be  that  whilst  sometimes  looking  to  se 
what  they  are  doing,  or  what  they  should  d( 
we  may  earnestly  seek  for  guidance  and  strengt 
from  on  high,  rightly  and  sufficiently  to  keep  ou 
own  vineyard,  otherwise  I  apprehend  there  is  caui 
to  fear,  that  without  understanding  (shall  I  saj 
without  sufficiently  caring  for)  any  difference  i 
doctrine  by  our  ancient  and  worthy  Friends  froi 
any  other,  and  without  projects  of  innovation  froi 
our  wholesome  discipline  being  contemplated  c 
sent  up  by  subordinate  to  superior  meetings,  thei 
will  be  a  continued  increase  of  disregard  for  then 
produced  by  the  abounding  facilities  for  an  m 
checked  intimate  association  with  the  world  aroun 
us,  its  maxims,  its  friendships,  and  its  follies.  Fro! 
all  of  these  my  desire  is,  that  we  shall  withdra 
ourselves,  and  by  our  own  example,  by  the  frui 
of  our  teachings,  and  our  restraints  in  our  familie 
with  the  influences  they  may  shed  in  our  meetint 
as  well  as  neighbourhoods,  that  we  may  be  enabU 
to  illustrate  the  excellency  of  the  doctrines  we  sec 
to  sustain. 

Pennsylvania,  Eighth  mo.  17th,  1857. 


The  morning  Stars. — I  had  occasion  a  fe 
weeks  since,  to  take  the  early  train  from  Prov  i 
denee  to  Boston  ;  and  for  this  purpose  rose  at  tv 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Every  thing  around  w; 
wrapt  in  darkness  and  hushed  in  silence,  broke 
only  by  what  seemed  at  that  hour  the  unearthl 
clank  and  rush  of  the  train.  It  was  a  mild,  serei 
midsummer's  night, — the  sky  was  without  a  clouij 
— the  winds  were  whist.  The  moon,  then  in  th; 
last  quarter,  had  just  risen,  and  the  stars  shot 
with  a  special  lustre  but  httle  affected  by  her  pre 
ence.  Jupiter,  two  hours  high,  was  the  herald  ■ 
the  day ;  the  Pleiades  just  above  the  horizon,  she 
their  sweet  influence  in  the  East ;  Lyra  sparkle 
near  the  Zenith  ;  Andromedia  veiled  her  newl; 
discovered  glories  from  the  naked  eye  in  the  Soutll 
the  steady  pointers  far  beneath  the  pole,  looki 
meekly  up  from  the  depths,  of  the  North  to  thd 
Sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I  entered  tl 
train.  As  we  proceeded,  the  timid  approach  i 
twilight  became  more  perceptible ;  the  intense  hli 
of  the  sky.  began  to  soften,  the  smaller  stars,  lil 
little  children,  went  first  to  rest ;  the  sister-bear 
of  the  Pleiades  soon  melted  together ;  but  tl 
bright  constellations  of  the  West  and  North  remar 
ed  unchanged.  Steadily  the  wondrous  transfigur 
tion  went  on.  Hands  of  angels  hidden  from  mo 
tal  eyes,  shifted  the  scenery  of  the  heavens  ;  tl 
glories  of  night  dissolved  into  the  glories  of  tl 
dawn.  The  blue  sky  now  turned  more  softly  gra; 
the  great  watch-stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes  ;  tl 
the  East  began  to  kindle.  Faint  streaks  of  pu 
pie  soon  blushed  along  the  sky ;  the  whole  cele 
tial  concave  was  filled  with  the  inflowing  tides 
the  morning  light,  which  came  pouring  down  fro 
above  in  one  great  ocean  of  radiance ;  till  at  lengt 
as  we  reached  the  Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of  purple  fi 
blazed  out  from  above  the  horizon,  and  turned  ti 
dewy  tear-drops  of  flower  and  leaf  into  rubies  ai 
diamonds.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  everlasting  gat 
of  the  morning  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  lo 
of  Day,  arrayed  in  glories  too  severe  for  tiie  ga 
of  man,  began  his  course. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  superstition  of  the  a 
cient  Magians,  who,   in  the  morning  of  the  wor 
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pnt  up  to  the  bill-tops  of  Central  Asia,  and  ignorant 
'tbe  truo  God,  adored  the  most  glorious  work  of 
s  hand.  But  I  am  filled  with  ani;izement,  when  I 
n  told  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  and  in  the 
iart  of  the  Christian  world,  there  are  persons  who 
n  witness  this  daily  manifestation  of  the  power 
id  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  yet  say  in  their 
larts,  "  There  is  no  God.  "—Eduard  Everett. 


British  India. 
The  insurrection  of  tbe  native  troops  in  India 
IS  had  the  effect  of  drawing  out  much  information 
lative  to  that  most  important  of  all  the  colonial 
pendencies  of  England.  Nearly  a  million  and  a 
If  pounds  sterling  are  paid — unless  some  of  them 
ve  lapsed  within  a  few  years — in  pensions  to  con- 
ered  native  princes.  Tbe  King  of  Delhi  (the 
Jgul)  receives  annually  £150,000  ;  the  Nawab 
Bengal,  £160,000;  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic, 
16,540;  the  Eajab  of  Tanjore,  £118,350;  and 
lers  on  an  equally  munificent  scale.  Tbe  British 
ritory  in  India  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  contin- 
tal  Europe,  llussia  excepted,  covering  an  area  of 
568,113  miles,  with  a  population,  according  to 
3  latest  corrected  returns,  of  158,774,065,  and 
Tf  estimated  at  about  two  hundred  millions.  Tbe 
ritory  is  distributed  into  four  governments  or 
ssidencies— Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay  and  Agra, 
ngal  is  the  seat  of  the  Governor-General  and 
:  Supreme  Council ;  Madras  and  Bombay  have 
•h  a  Governor  and  Council,  and  Agra  has  a 
mteuaut-Governor,  without  a  Council.  Tbe  total 
litary  force  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  Governor- 
neral  is  about  322,000  men.  Of  these,  20,480 
!  Queen's  troops  ;  20,000  Company's  European 
240,000  Company's  native  troops,  and 
are  native  contingents,  commanded  by 
itisb  officers,  and  available  under  treaties.  Out 
the  322,000,  only  49,000  are  English. 
G-reat  works  of  public  improvement  are  in  course 
construction  by  the  English.  The  Ganges  canal 
i  already  cost  £722,556,  and  will  be  completed 
an  additional  cost  of  some  £900,000.  The 
ole  length,  trunk  and  branches  included,  will  be 
9  miles.  Another  canal,  450  miles  long,  is  in 
igress  in  tbe  Punjaub.  Three  great  trunk  roads 
far  advanced,  viz  :  from  Calcutta  to  Pesbawur, 
22  miles;  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  1002 
from  Bombay  to  Agra,  734  miles.  One 
Jroad  is  built;  others  are  projected.  A  line  of 
graph,  now  extending  82  miles,  will  soon  be  in- 
to 3150  miles. 
VVbat  renders  the  above  figures  the  more  notice- 
te,  is  tbe  fact  that  the  income  derived  by  the 
^e^nmeut  of  Great  Britain  from  her  Indian  em- 
fe  is  much  less  than  tbe  annual  expenditure. 
t  then  It  affords  a  field  of  enterprise  and  activ- 
!for  many  of  her  population,  and  is  a  fruitful 
tee  of  national  wealth. 

Besides  British  activity  in  .secular  matters  in  In- 
\  her  citizens  have  accomplished  a  great  mission- 
I  work  there.  Mr.  Mullens,  of  Calcutta,  after 
efully  obtaining  returns  from  every  missionary 
.;.,„  :„  t.j:.    L^g  published  the  tollowing  sta- 


ing-schools.     The  whole  Bible  has  been  translated  The  Primary  Schools  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
into  ter3   languages,  and  tbe  New  Testament  into  j  Districts   will  be  resumed   at  the  same  time  in  tbe 
tour  others.     lowards  tbe  cost  of  these  missionary  rooms  heretofore  > 
labours,  thirty-three  thousand  pounds  sterling  are 
annually  raised  in  India. — Ledger. 

When  we  acquire  docility,  abate  of  our  natural 
impetuosity,  and  grow  in  patience,  much  advan- 
tage is  reaped. 


Humility  and  knowledge  in  poor  clothes,  excel 
pride  and  ignorance  in  costly  attire. 
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live  Christians,  counting  all  who  have 
enounced  heathenism,  and  placed 
liemselves  under  the  care  of  tbe  mis- 
ionaries,  •  •  .  .  . 
umunicants  or  church  members,  .      18  410 

lolars,  boys, e4'480 

-'o-       gii'ls, 14,398 

)f  the  male  pupils  above  mentioned,   14,000 
•n  English,  and  of  the  girls  2,779  are  in  bo'ard- 


The  right  education  of  the  children  in  our  reli- 
gious Society,  is  of  great  importance,  deeply  af- 
fecting its  welfare,  and  of  interest  to  all  its  mem- 
bers, though  more  especially  to  parents  and  guar- 
dians. There  are  few,  if  any  of  tbe  other  denomi- 
nations of  Christian  professors,  who  are  so  highly 
favoured  in  regard  to  the  means  provided  within 
their  own  pale,  for  imparting  a  sound  and  liberal 
school  education,  as  Friends;  and  in  proportion  to 
tbe  _  facility  thus    afforded,    is    tbe   responsibility 

ting  on  tho=e  having  children  under  their  care, 
to  embrace  it,  and  to  place  them  where  they  will 
have  the  opportunity,  not  only  of  acquiring  literary 
instruction,  but  also  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
tbe  principles  and  testimonies  of  the  Gospel,  as 
held  byPrieuds,  and  of  being  shielded  from'the 
evils  of  indiscriminate  associations.  We  invite  tbe 
attention  of  our  readers  to  tbe  following  communi- 
cations, relative  to  two  seminaries  under  tbe  care 
of  Friends,  each  having  strong  claims  to  thi 
tronage  of  our  members  : — 

-iVEST-TO-ffN  SCHOOL. 
It  is  cause  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  a  source  of 


cupied  by  them. 

A  commodious  building  has  been  erected  for  the 
Girls'  School  on  tbe  east  side  of  Seventh  street, 
between  Cherry  and  Kace  streets,  in  which,  it 
is  expected,  the  duties  of  this  Seminary  will 
be  resumed  on  Second-day,  the  7th  of  Ninth 
month. 

It  is  believed  that  Friends  are  generally  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  character  of  these  schools,  and 
the  advantages  which  they  ofl'er  for  imparting  to 
our  children  a  guarded  and  liberal  education. 
Desiring  that  these  interesting  and  valuable  insti- 
tutions should  be  sustained  in  a  condition  of  effi- 
ciency, tbe  Committee  charged  with  their  oversight 
solicit  the  kind  co-operation  of  their  friends  and 
fellow-members.  It  is  desirable  that  pupils  should 
be  entered  early,  that  tbe  requisite  classification 
may  take  place. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROrE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  ttie  12th  inst. 

Owing  to  an  accident  on  shore,  connected  with  tho 
landing  of  tbe  cable,  tbe  Telegraph  E.icpeditiou  did  not 
bnally  sail  from  Valencia,  Ireland,  until  the  evening  of 
tbe  7tb  inst.  The  latest  report  from  Valencia  is  dated 
Eighth  luo.  10th,  as  follows  :  "  Tbe  work  of  lajing  down 
the  Atlantic  cable  is  going  on  as  satisfactorily  as  the 
best  friends  of  the  great  enterprise  could  desire.  Up  to 
the  present,  about  tliree  hundred  miles  of  the  cable  have 
been  laid.  The  depth  of  the  water  into  which  it  is  now 
being  submerged,  is  nearly  two  miles.  The  laying  of 
the  cable  from  the  shallow  to  the  deep  water  was  ef- 
fected without  difficulty.  The  signals  from  on  board  the 
steamer  Niagara  are  everything  that  an  electrician  could 
desire.     Tlie  steamers  are  heading  West,  with  a  raode- 


ely  fair  breeze,  and  the  cable 


jeing  run 


from 


much  satisfaction,  that  the  inmates  of  this  inter 
estiug  iustitution  have  been  favoured  with  almost 
uninterrupted  health  during  tbe  present  session, 
no  cases  of  serious  illness  having  occurred.  It  is 
not  easy  to  estimate  fully  the  benefits  conferred  on 
tbe  Society  by  a  Seminary,  where,  as  in  this,  a 
guarded  religious  care  is  exercised  over  tbe  pupils, 
and  a  good  literary  education  imparted,  combined 
with  salutary  restraint,  and  instruction  in  tbe  prin- 
cjples  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society. 
Rightly  concerned  parents  who  desire  for  their 
offspring  a  solid  and  Christian  education,  and  per- 
ceive tbe  difficulties  of  procuring  it  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  from  tbe  low  grade  of  most  of 
the  district  schools  and  the  indiscriminate  and 
often  very  pernicious  associations  connected  with 
them,  must  prize  the  privilege  of  access  to  West- 
town  asa  great  relief  and  benefit:  the  effect: 
luced,  iu  many  instances,  on  children  educated 
there,  have  proved  that  it  is  of  permanent  advan- 
tage, in  giving  a  proper  direction  to  their  future 
course  in  life. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Committee 
have  engaged  a  competent  teacher  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  who  is  expected  to  enter  on  his  duties  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  session,  and  as  the  vacancies  in 
other  departments  are  likely  to  be  filled  by  effi- 
cient preceptors,  the  school  will  offer  as  great  op- 
iPoi'tunities  for  improvement  as  formerly,  and  we 
ll<;,191  trust,  will  receive  the  liberal  patronage  of  Friends. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened 


Third. 


day  Uie  first  of  Ninth  month,  in  the  School-house 
on  Cherry  street  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets. 


board  the  Niagara,  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  per 
hour,  and  messages  are  being  constantly  received  on 
shore." 

Lord  John  Russell  had  reported  from  the  Parliamen- 
tary Select  Committee,  that  the  Jews  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted as  members  of  Parliament  under  the  existino-  act 
for  the  modification  of  oaths.  ° 

Lord  Palmerston  explained  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  difficulties  with  France,  with  regard  to  the  Moll 
davian  elections,  and  stated  that  it  had  been  decided  in 
conference  at  Osboru,  to  recommend  the  Sultan  to  annul 
the  late  election. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  there  was  no  ground  to  appre- 
hend any  estrangement  between  France  and  England  on 
account  of  the  Moldavian  difficulties. 

A  spirited  debate  had  taken  place  in  Parliament  in 
regard  to  aflfairs  in  India.  Lord  Palmerston  stated  that 
thirty  thousand  troops  had  been  sent  out,  and  that  ac- 
tive recruiting  was  going  on.  Disraeli  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  campaign  for  tliis  year  was  lost. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France  had  returned 
iafely  to  Paris. 

John  Bright  had  been  returned  to  Pa 
Birmingham,  without  opposition. 

The  Continental  news  is  generally  devoid  of  interest. 
The  Italian  conspirators  have  been  found  guilty  of  tlie 
-alleged  design  against  the  life  of  the  French  Emperor 
One  has  been  sentenced  to  transportation,  aud  the  others 
to  imprisonment  for  fifteen  years.  The  silk  harvest  in 
Franco  is  said  to  be  from  a  third  to  a  fourth  less  than 
the  ordm.ary  crop.  The  vintage  of  this  year  is  good, 
and  the  wheat  ciop  excellent.  The  weather  has  been 
unusually  dry  and  warm. 

The  wheat  harvest  in  Italy  was  over,  and  the  vield 
was  found  to  be  much  beyond  an  ordinary  crop  A"ncw 
trouble  was  brewing  between  Enslaud  and  iNaples  in 
consequence  of  the  unauthorized  search  of  an  Euel'ish 
steamer  by  Neapolitan  officials. 

The  Spanish  government  is  actively  engaged  in  mili- 
tary preparations  for  the  expedition  against  Mexicu  The 
ellective  strength  of  the  army  will  soon  number  l-u  ^m 
men.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  Royal  Guard,  di.wncm- 
oered  under  the  regency  of  Espartero,  would  soon  be 
re-established. 


ament  from 


A  despatch  from  Constantinople  says,  the  Sultan  has 
refused  to  amend  his  decision  with  regard  to  the  late 
elections  ia  Jlold.ivia,  aud  in  consequei;ce  the  Ministers 
ot  I  ranee,  Russia,  Prussia,  aud  Sardiuia  have  suspended 
diplomatic  rclaiio.is. 

he  British  Minister,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  has 
obtained  leave  to  return  to  England  from  Constantinople. 
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Russia  has  aDplied  to  the  Porte  for  a  modification  of 
the  tre.ity  of  Paris,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  employ  a  large 
number  of  vessels  of  war  for  operations  on  the  coast  ot 
Circassia  In  an  eno-agement  between  the  Russian  forces 
and  the  Circassians"  the  latter  were  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  400  men.  ,      .     j 

Ad  English  company  has  obtained  a  concessi 
the  government  of  Denmark  to  lay  a  telegraph 
between  England  and  Schleswig. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  marliet  was  without  material 
change,  though  the  tendency  was  upward.  Breadstuffs 
were°duU.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  flour,  30s.  a  31s. ; 
Ohio,  3K«.  a  325.    The  London  money  market  was  active. 

"uNITEDSTATES.— r/iePff/CTf  Office.— The  patents 
for  1856  were  much  greater  iij  number  than  the  previous 
year  The  total  number  of  applications  filed  was  ■<°'=" 
and  the  patents  issued  2502.  The  receipts  of  thi 
were  $192,588,  and  the  expenditures  §199,931. 

A'ansaa.— President  Buchanan  has  written  a  letter  in 
reply  to  a  remonstrance  from  Professor  Silliman  and 
others,  in  which  he  declares  that  he  fully  recognizes  the 
binding  force  of  the  Kansas  statutes,  and  will  maintain 
them  w  ith  all  the  authority  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, civil  and  military.  The  Washington  Union  edi- 
torially expresses  the  opinion  that  Kansas  cannot  be- 
come a  free  State. 

The  Rights  of  Coloured  Men.— The  General  Land  Ottce 
at  Washington  has  decided  against  the  pre-emption 
claim  of  a  coloured  man  to  360  acres  of  land  in  W  iscon- 
sin  taking  the  ground  of  the  Supreme  Court  m  the 
bred  Scott  case,  that  free  negroes  are  not  citizens  withit 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Missouri  Flection.— The  contest  in  the  late  elec- 
tion for  Governor  between  Stewart,  Pro-slavery  Demo^ 
crat  and  Rollins,  the  candidate  of  the  Americans  and 
Emancipationists,  was  so  close,  that  it  is  impossibl 
tell  which  has  been  elected.  The  majority  for  either 
will  amount  to  only  a  very  few  ,      ,      .    „ 

New  York.— hast  week  there  were  700  deaths  m  ^ew 
York     of  which   32  were  from  violent  causes.     Th. 
were  184  deaths  from  cholera  infantum.    Children  under 

""pMarfe/pAw.— Mortality  last  week,  287.  Of  cholera 
infantum,  53.     Under  one  year,   84  ;  from  one  to  two 

^^"le  CoaM  Survey.— This  important  work  has  been 
carried  forward  so  far  as  to  include  the  greater  portions 
of  the  eastern,  southern  and  a  part  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  principal  harbours. 

Boston  —The  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  for  the 
present  year  is  $148,900,000,  and  personal  property 
S168,300,000.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  fixed  at  93  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars.  The  number  of  assessed  voters 
124. 


Minnesota.— A\thoagh  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
branches  of  the  Convention  have  refused  to  coalesce, 
they  have  taken  measures  to  confer  with  a  view  ot  sub- 
mitting but  one  Constitution  to  the  people. 

Utah  —It  is  said  that  reliable  information  has  been 
received  at   Washington,  that  Brigham  Young  is  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  U.  S.  forces  under  Gen.  Harney.     A 
portion  of  the  expedition  had  reached  Fort  Kearney  on 
the  7th  inst.     Numerous  desertions  had  taken  place,  the 
men  not  likino-  the  service  on  which  they  were  being  sent. 
Two  regimenls  had  lost  nearly  500  men  in  this  way, 
since  they  received  orders  for  Utah.     Tine  Mormon  emi- 
gration to  Salt  Lake  this  year  is  very  large      Some  of 
the  trains  contain  nearly  a  thousand  souls.     They  were 
progressing  along  the  road  to  the  north  of  the  Platte. 
The  Cotton  Crop.—XJv  to  t^e  18"^  i"^'-'  ^\^  !°'^' 
ceipts  at  all  the  ports  of  the  old  crop  had  reached  2,9 1 
000  bales,  or  a  decrease  as  compared  with  last  year 
*■  690,000  bales.  ,      ,  .  ,       •        ,  , 

Cotton  Manufactures.— A)vfing  to  the  high  price  ot  lo= 
raw  material,  cotton  goods  cannot  be  afforded  at  the 
rates  heretofore  current,  and  many  of  the  mills  have 
been  obliged  to   stop,  while  others  are  working  short 

iVew  jlfraico.— Abraham  Rencher,  of  North  Carolina, 
has  accepted  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  the  terri- 
tory In  a  recent  conflict  between  the  Apache  Indians 
and  'the  U.  S.  troops  on  the  Gila  river,  twenty-five  of  the 
Indians  were  killed,  and  upwards  of  thirty  wounded. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  were  wounded,  but  none  killed. 

Indian  Lands.-The  sale  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Delawares  in  Kansas,  has  been  concluded 
proceeds  amouuting  to  $587,000, 

New  Orleans,  has  been  unusually  healthy 

mer.^   Only  97  deaths  occurred  -  -^ '' 

_  inst. 


Lake  Superior,  awaiting  shipment  to  London,  England. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  saving  in  the  price  of  coal,  and 
it  of  smelting,  will  about  pay  the  freight  of  the 
ore  to  London. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Madeira  Refugees.  —  Sixty  persons, 
ostly  women  and  children,  who  had  been  compelled  by 
religious  persecution  to  leave  their  native  Island,  were 
landed  in  New  York  last  week.  It  was  intended  to  for- 
d  them  to  Illinois,  where  there  is  a  thriving  colony 
of  their  country  people,  which  was  established  two  or 
three  years  since. 

The  Constitution  of  Iowa. — It  is  understood  that  the 
new  Constitution  has  been  adopted  by  the  people,  but 
that  the  separate  clause  admitting  coloured  men  to  free 
sufl'rage  in  common  with  the  whites,  has  been  voted 
down  by  a  large  majority. 

A  Long  Rain. — A  letter  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  states 
at  up  to  the   13th  inst.,  it  had  rained  every   day  for 
thirty-eight  days,  and  was  still  raining. 

T he  Lake  of  Haarlem.— In  the  summer  of  1848,  the 
works  for  draining  this  lake  commenced,  and  in  about 
four  years  after  the  whole  bed  was  dry.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year,  42,500  acres  of  good 
land  were  under  cultivation.  Farms,  to  the  number  of 
2518  had  been  formed,  and  buildings  constructed  for  a 
population  of  5157  persons. 

A  Striking  Change.— Ahowt  eighty-five  years  ago  the 
imports  of  Virginia  amounted  to  §4,085,473,  and  thr" 
of  New  York  to  $907,200.     The  imports  of  Virginia  n 
amount  to  about  §300,000,  and  those  of  New  York 
§93,000,000. 

Another  Transit  Route.  —  The  Mexican  papers  i 
nounce  that  arrangements  are  in  an  advanced  state  of 
progress,  and  will  be  completed  the  present  month,  for 
the  establishment  of  regular  horse  and  mule  trains  be 
tween  the  city  of  Mexico  and  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific, 
to  run  in  connection  with  the  California  steamers,  which 
touch  at  that  port.  The  roads  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
city  of  Mexico  are  good. 

Explosion. — On  the  22d  inst.,  a  terrible  explosion  oc 
curred  at  Dupont's  Powder  Mills  on  the  Brandywinc 
near  Wilmington,  Del.  Alexis  J.  Dupont,  one  of  th 
proprietors,  was  killed  ;  two  of  the  workmen  also  lost 
their  lives,  and  several  others  were  injured  ;  one  or  more 
it  is  supposed,  fatally. 

Death  of  a  Naturalist. — Among  the  deaths  mentioned 
n  the  latest  London  papers,  is  that  of  Charles  Bonaparte, 
Prince  of  Canino,  the  eldest  sou  of  Lucien  Bonaparte 
brother  of  the  first  Emperor,  and  well  known  by  his  worl 
on  the  B.rds  of  America,  and  by  other  contributions  to 
atural  science. 

The  Population  of  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1855, 
mounted  to  17,202,831  souls,  of  whom  12,230,372  re- 
sided in  the  rural  hamlets  and  districts. 

Locusts.— A  letter  from  Akerman,  in  the  Russian  part 
of  Bessarabia,  states  that  immense  flights  of  locusts  have 
committed  great  ravages  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 
It  adds  that  the  military  Governor  of  the  province  had 
gone  to  the  place  to  take  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
population. 

The  Principal  Exporting  Countries.— The  following  are 
the  estimated  values  of  the  exports  of  France,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1847  and  1856: 

Increase 
1847.  1856.  in  10  years. 

France,  §140,000,000       325,000,000        185,000,000 

U    States,  158,000,000        326,000,000       16 

Gr.  Britain,  293,000,000  575,000,000  282,000,000 
Thus,  while  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  have  increased 
only  93  per  cent,  during  the  last  teu  years,  and  those  of 
the  United  States  107,  the  increased  exports  of  F) 
amount  to  130  per  cent. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-Schoo' 
11  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  llthmontli 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  maki 
early  application  to  Joseph  Sxowden,  Superintendent  al 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304 
Arch  street. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher   is  wanted   for  the  Boys' 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to   either   of  the   under- 
named, viz. : 

Samcel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  Civiliza 

)n  of  the  Indians,  held  Eighth  month  24th,  1857. 

Information  was  now  received  that  our  friends,  Sa 
muel  and  Rachel  Whitson,  who  have  been  acceptabl; 

gaged  in  the  care  of  the  farm  and  other  concerns  a 
Tunessassah,  have  a  prospect  of  leaving  there  in  a  fev 
weeks.  As  the  Boardiug-School  has  been  going  on  ver 
satisfactorily,  and  appears  to  be  in  good  measure  ! 
swering  the  design  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  benefi 
of  the  Indians,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  n 
suspended.  Friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  1 
volent  work,  and  whose  minds  may  be  drawn  to  engag 
as  Superintendent  and  Matron,  will  do  well  to  mak 
early  application  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  look  ( 
for  successors,  viz. :  Joel  Evans,  Ebenezer  Worth,  Joh 
M.  Kaighn,  Thomas  Wistar,  or  Joseph  Elkinton. 

A  female  Friend,  qualified  to   fill  the  department  c 
Teaching,  is  also  wanted.     Extract  from  the  Minutes. 
Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 


WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  Tiis  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  ! 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  < 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Frien<t  is  also  wanted  to  ac 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezee  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


I'he  whole 


to  the  Indii 


the  week  ending  23d 


Wisconsin    Copper    Ore  for   England^  -  The   Detroit 
.  ,   ,  „,  ., . „  *i.o,.o  are-  .-iRiB  barrels — etiual  to 


(Mich.)  Tribune,  says 


there  are  3846  barrels— equal 


—of  copper  ore  from  the  Wellington  mine, 


RECEIPTS, 
eceived  from  Margaret  Dingman,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  29 
from  Stephen  Hobson,  agt.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  31,  and  for  Har- 
mon Rhoads,  §2,  vol.  30,  David  Naylor,  $2,  vol.  31. 

EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 

PERSONS. 
A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistant  Teach 
ers  for  the  Women's  School. 

The  Schools  open  on  the  first  Second-day  in  the  Tenth 
month,  and  are  held  five  evenings  in  the  week,  during 
five  months.     Apply  to 

Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  No.  118  Chestnut,  or 

127  N.  Ninth  street, 
John  Thomas,  No.  10  N.  Ninth  street,  or 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front,  or 

335  S.  Fifth  street. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  East  Goshen,  Chester  Co 
'a.   on' Second-day,  the  3d  of  the  present  month,  Pe> 
OCK    Passuore  ;    an    elder    and    member    of    Goshe 
lonthly  Meeting,  aged  sixty-seven  years.     He  ha 
fered  much  at  different  times,  from  disease  ;  but  his  la 
illness  was  short,  though  severe,  during  which  he 
pressed   little:    yet   we    believe,    that    through   Divii 
nercy  he  has  been  gathered  into  that  city,  none  of  whoi 
nhabitants  cansay,  lam  sick;  thereto  join  the  just  of  a 
generations  in  ascribing  salvation  and  praise  to  the  Lor 
who  was  his  Saviour  and  support.  Our  beloved  friend  ' 
a  man  of  good  understanding  and  extensive  informatio 
Several  years  ago  he  was  a  teacher  at  West-Town  Schoc 
and  at  two   different  periods   afterwards,  occupied  tl 
responsible  station  of  superintendent  of  that  Institut: 
his  counsel  and  services  in  its  management  will  be  mm 
missed  by  the  committee  of  which  he  was  one.    Throuf 
submission  to  the   cross  of  Christ,    he   experienced 
growth  and  an  establishment  in  the  Truth  ;  so   that 
the  peculiar  trials    of  the  day,  he  showed  the   mee 
ness   of  wisdom   in   his   judgment  of   others,  and   1 
spirit  being  regulated  by  that  charity  which  thinke 
no  evil,  but  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind,  he  exercised 
useful  influence  among  his  brethren,  in  promoting  1 
and  harmony.     He  was  firm  in  the  support  of  our  r 
gious  principles  and  testimonies,  and  in  the  station 
elder,  was  a  good  example  in  diffidence,  humility,  i 
the  watchfulness  and  gravity  of  his  spirit,  and  a  pie 
sant,  cheerful  companion  to  his  friends.     The  remo^ 
of  such  members   out   of  our  stripped  Society  will 
felt,  as   of   stakes    and    standard-bearers    being    tak 
from  among   us.     But  the  Lord,  who   knows  when 
gather  his  children  away  from  the  tribulations  of  tin 
can  supply  the  places  which  they  occupied  in  his  chnrc 
May    all   be   found  waiting  upon   him  for  the  exten 
ings  of  his  mercy  and  power,  to  bring  sons  and  daug 
■ters  to  Zion,  and  induce  them  to  seek  to  Him  for  wisdi 
and  strength  to  stand  in  their  lots,  and  to  advance  ■ 
cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness. 
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"letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

Egypt,  Town  of  Gheneh  on  the  Nile, 

Feb.  15,  1853. 
(Continued  from  page  402.) 

One  evening,  just  as  the  shades  of  night  were 
lling,  I  saw  an  immense  flock  of  birds  pass  near 
e  boat  and  light  upon  the  lofty  side  of  a  rocky 
Duntain  under  which  we  were  at  the  time.  They 
ire  of  considerable  size,  but  I  could  not  tell  of 
lat  kind  they  were.     In  a  few  moments  they  all 

ppeared  in  the  multitude  of  crevices  and  exca- 
tious  which  are  found  there.  Here  were  their 
its ;  and  as  they  were  adjusting  themselves  for 
ir  night's  repose,  they  set  up  that  sort  of  social 
igratulatioD,  which  is  common  with  them  at  such 
,es.  Nothing  was  seen  but  the  bare  rugged  face 
the  mountain ;  and  yet  every  crevice  and  fissure 
d  cavern  was  suddenly  endowed  with  vocality. 
le  echo  of  these  hollow  and  rocky  recesses  in 
jased  the  sounds  to  the  loudness  of  the  human 
They  were  like  an  army  of  men  that  were 
king  loudly.  I  sat  upon  the  deck  and  looked, 
t  saw  nothing.  The  illusion  was  complete.  The 
ole  mountain  cliff,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  life 
ich  had  just  waked  out  of  sleep,  seemed  to  for- 

its  usual  solidity  and  silence,  and  to  become 
bt-headed,  and  to  laugh,  and  to  chatter  and 
ke  merry. 

[  had  written  this  before  I  was  aware  of  the  fact, 
it  one  of  the  rocky  heights  on  the  eastern  side  of 

Nile  and  above  Benisooef,  is  named  Gebel-e- 
yr,  which  means  "  the  mountain  of  the  bird  ;" 
I  that  a  singular  tradition  is  connected  with  it. 
D  tradition  is,  that  all  the  birds  of  the  country 


the  boat.  Its  slow,  irregular  motion  attracted  my 
attention.  The  blood  dropped  from  its  breast.  It 
struggled,  but  still  descended  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  water.     Its  strength  failed.     Its  white  plum- 


nd  about  assemble  at  this 


mountain  once  a  year. 


jy  thcu  hold  a  grand  consultation  for  the  pur- 
e  of  selecting  one  of  their  number,  whose  duty  it 


age  sank  in  the  dark  wave.  Near  Minieh  a  wound- 
ed eagle  fell  by  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  was  taken 
on  the  deck,  and  died.  That  dark  straggling  wiu.T, 
now  feeble  in  death,  had  power  to  climl/the  moun- 
tains. As  the  light  faded  from  his  dying  eye,  he 
seemed  to  utter  a  reproach  and  to  say,  that  to 'de- 
stroy him  thus  was  unworthy  of  man.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  wept. 

The  crocodile,  which  was  here  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  is  still  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile ;  not, 
however,  of  all  parts  of  it.  They  are  very  seldom 
seen  below  the  town  of  Minieh.  We  did  not  see 
them  until  we  had  ascended  above  the  town  of 
Girgeh,  more  than  three  hundred  and  forty  miles 
above  Cairo.  We  then  saw  them  repeatedly  for  a 
number  of  days;  and  in  nearly  every  instance 
sleeping  on  little  sand-banks  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances we  approached  quite  near  them.  The  largest 
of  them  were  about  twelve  feet  in  length.  There 
were  generally  two  together.  They  lay  stretched 
outupon  these  banks,  dark,  rough,  motionless,  with 
their  legs  and  feet  projected  at  their  sides,  and 
pressed  into  the  sand.  When  the  boat  approached 
them,  they  moved  slowly  to  the  water's  edo-e,  and 
plunged  into  the  river.  '^ 

Some  people  of  the  country,  coming  down  in  a 
boat,  had  taken  a  young  crocodile.  They  gave  it 
to  our  men.  It  was  very  small,  about  two  feet  in 
length.  The  men  placed  it  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  gave  it  food,  in  hopes  to  keep  it  alive.  Appa- 
rently discontented  and  angry  at  being  taken  from 
its  native  reeds  and  waters,  it  refused  to  eat,  and 
in  a  few  days  died. 

Such  are  some  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  which 
characterize  a  voyage  on  this  remarkable  river;  in 
its  natural  features,  its  ancient  remains,  its  history, 
the  customs  and  character  of  the  people,  unlike  any 
other  river  in  the  world.  Of  the  remains  of  ancient 
cities  and  temples  which  are  found  on  its  banks, 
will  endeavour  to  say  something  in  another  letter. 
I  have  referred  in  a  former  letter  to  the  strength 
of  domestic  and  family  attachments  in  this  people; 
particularly  the  Arab  portion.  I  have  seen  nothing 
since,  which  leads  me  to  alter  that  opinion ;  but 
some  things  which  seem  rather  to  confirm  it.  Egypt 
has  its  afiiictioQS.  And  among  others  is  the  pre- 
valence of  blindness ;  a  fact  not  easily  explained, 
but  which  is  often  mentioned  by  travellers.  But 
it  was  pleasing  to  see,  that  the  subjects  of  this 
heavy  afflictiou  were  not  deserted  by  theft-  relatives 
and  friends.  One  morning  when  the  boat  was  lyint' 
under  a  high  bank,  and  before  we  were  ready  to 
start,  I  hoard  a  voice  uttering  a  plaintive  note.  I 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  a  beautiful  boy 
standing  half  way  down  the  shelving  declivity.  He 
seemed  to  be  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  a^e. 
And  his  sister,  a  little  smaller  in  size,  and  younger 
in  appearance,  stood  by  his  side  holding  his  hand. 
I  looked  a  moment  and  perceived  that  he  was 
blind.  I  asked  our  interpreter  what  it  was  which 
he  sang  so  plaintively.  He  said  it  was  only  a  few 
simple  words  having  reference  to  his  situation  : — 


[am  blind, 

Jy  fother  and  mothei 
jive  me  some  bread, 
am  blind.'' 


I  noticed  while  the  boy  was  singing,  that  ho 
turned  his  calm  but  sightless  face  upward,  as  if 
beseeching  the  Almighty  to  inspire  us  with  kind 
sentiments  ;  but  the  face  of  the  sister,  full  of  anx- 
iety and  sorrow,  looked  downward  towards  the 
people  of  the  boat.  One  of  the  sailors  ran  up  on 
the  bank,  and  gave  the  girl  a  piece  of  bread  ;  and 
they  were  about  leaving ;  but  they  were  requested 
to  stop  a  moment,  and  another  piece  of  bread  and 
some  money  were  sent  to  them.  The  little  girl  took 
the  pieces  of  bread  and  the  money,  and  placed 
them  in  the  hands  of  her  brother,— and  then  placed 
her  arm  in  his,  and  led  him  away.  I  cannot  easily 
forget  their  pleased  and  grateful  expression  of  coun- 
tenance as  they  left  us.  The  burden  seemed  to  be 
lifted  from  the  heart  of  the  sister,  as  she  saw  the 
smile  on  her  poor  brother's  face.  AiBiction  seemed 
to  bind  them  nearer  to  each  other.  And  I  have 
sometimes  thought,  that  even  sorrow  has  its  value, 
when  it  thus  adds  increased  intensity  and  beauty 
to  love. 

On  the  7th  day  of  February  we  reached  the 
beautiful  city  of  Ossioot ; — fourteen  days  from 
Cairo,  and  distant  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
But  the  wind,  which  had  been  much  in  a 
contrary  direction,  being  favourable,  we  passed  on. 
We  hope  to  visit  it  on  our  return.  We  are  now 
at  the  town  of  Gheneh  or  Keneh,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  more  than  four  hundred  miles 
outh  of  Cairo.  This  place  is  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture    of   the    porous   water-jars,    throuch 

hich  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  filtrated.  The  clay 
from  which  they  are  made  is  found  in  a  valley  to  the 
northward  of  the  town.  From  Gheneh  a  road  runs 
through  the  eastern  desert  to  the  town  of  Cossair, 
on  the  Red  Sea ;  and  by  means  of  this  route  it 
keeps  up  a  considerable  commerce  with  Arabia.  A 
provincial  governor  resides  here. 

Opposite  to  Gheneh  is  Denderah,  with  its  cele- 
brated temple.  We  have  just  visited  it.  It  is  two 
miles  distant  from  the  present  bank  of  the  river. 
It  stands  on  an  elevated  spot,  rising  from  the  green 
plain  around.  Wo  walked  among  its  columns,  and 
descended  into  its  darkest  recesses ; — a  great  mo- 
nument erected  partly  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  in  part  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
Cfcsar,  in  honour  of  the  Egyptian  superstitions ; — 
interesting  to  the  Christian  as  showing  by  contrast, 
the  simplicity,  the  purity,  and  the  great  and  enno- 
bling disclosures  of  Christianity; — interesting  to 
the  lover  of  art  for  its  massive  and  splendid  archi- 
tecture, the  work  in  different  parts  in  different  ages 
and  nations,  and  also  for  its  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings, still  fresh  and  lifelike; — interesting  to  the 
philosophical  historian  as  a  memorial  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  mind,  of  the  afEhated  re- 
lationships of  the  human  race,  the  transmission  of 
artistic  and  social  ideas,  the  successive  life  and  de- 
cay of  nations. 


Thebes,  Western  Bank  of  the  Nile 
Feb.  22,  1853. 


On  Saturday,   the  nineteenth   of  February,  we 
arrived  at  Tbebes.     We   moored   our  boat  on  the 
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■western  side  of  the  river.  The  Nile  flows  on  as 
beautiful  as  ever.  The  spreading  sycamore  shades 
its  level  banks.  The  mountains  are  seen  in  the 
distance.  There  is  life  and  majesty  in  the  river. 
There  is  grandeur  in  the  mountains.  But  the  eye 
looks  in  vain  for  the  mighty  city,  -nhich  dates  its 
early  glory  in  the  very  beginnings  of  history. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  after  our  arrival,  we 
made  preparations  for  a  visit  to  the  mountains, — 
the  locality  of  ruined  temples,  and  of  the  celebrated 
Thebean  tombs.  The  sun  rose.  It  was  the  sun  of 
Egypt ; — a  c'.oudless  and  living  radiance  in  a  clear 
blue  sky,  more  clear  and  deep  and  vast  even  than 
the  sky  of  Italy.  A  breeze  from  the  north  cooled 
the  air.  The  shore,  as  we  left  the  boat,  was  lined 
with  men  and  donkeys.  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd,  clamorous  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
— each  vociferating  and  urging  his  claims.  I  was 
somewhat  perplexed  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion. 
But  seeing  a  feeble  old  man  at  a  little  distance, 
who  seemed  to  be  thrust  aside  by  his  younger  com- 
petitors, I  made  my  way  to  him,  and  placed  my 
hand  on  the  donkey's  saddle.  The  younger  Arabs 
looked  disappointed.  The  old  man's  donkey  was 
not  as  good  as  theirs.  But  very  soon,  seeming  to 
appreciate  my  feelings,  they  murmured  their  ap 
probation. 

As  I  held  my  band  on  the  saddle,  looking  at 
the  varying  countenances  of  the  crowd,  I  felt  it 
timidly  and  gently  held  from  the  other  side.  It 
was  the  pressure  of  the  hand  of  a  little  girl 
seemed  to  say  with  a  half  beseeching,  half  grateful 
look, — "  We  are  poor,  take  our  donkey,  though  the 
saddle  is  not  very  good."  The  old  man  smiled  at 
this  innocent  manifestation  of  filial  earnestness,  and 
gave  me  to  understand,  that  the  young  girl  was  his 
daughter,  and  would  drive  the  donkey  to  the  moun- 
tains.    I  was  entirely  satisfied. 

We  made  our  way  through  the  centre  of  an  Arab 
village.  The  dogs  barked  ;  and  the  goats  and  kids 
looked  down  from  the  fiat  roofs  of  the  houses.  The 
little  girl,  to  whose  protection  the  old  man  had 
consigned  me,  had  a  small  stick  in  her  hand,  with 
which  she  rather  gently  exerted  her  authority  over 
the  donkey.  They  appeared  to  understand  each 
other  very  well.  She  wore  a  loose  garment  of  blue 
cotton.  Her  feet  were  bare  ;  but  she  was  adorned 
with  the  necklace  and  earrings,  of  which  the  poor- 
est Arab  girl  will  not  willingly  be  destitute. 

Alter  leaving  the  village,  we  passed  two  miles 
or  more  over  the  plain  ;  taking  the  direction  of  the 
statue  of  Memnon.  There  were  groups  of  people, 
raising  water  from  the  reservoirs  of  the  Nile,  and 
pouring  it  into  the  sluices  which  conveyed  it  over 
the  rich  soil.  Camels  and  oxen  and  iiocks  were 
feeding.  On  one  side  of  our  path  was  the  plough- 
man ; — on  the  other  the  reaper.  On  going  through 
a  dry  channel,  through  which  the  Nile  flows  when 
the  water  is  high,  we  passed  a  blind  man.  My 
little  girl,  who  sympathized  in  his  affliction,  gave 
me  to  uuderstand  that  he  was  a  suitable  object  of 
my  charity.  He  was  afi'ectionately  attended  and 
led  about  by  a  young  woman  whom  I  supposed  to 
be  his  daughter.  My  little  attendant,  who  was 
almost  daily  passing  and  repassing  this  part  of  the 
plain,  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  her. 

(To  be  continued.) 


intrigues  of  all  courts,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
history  of  all  ages ;  could  speak  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  groweth  out  of  the  wall ;  and  of  beasts  also, 
and  of  fowls,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes ; 
d  yet  should  be  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  Christ,  and  of  his  duty,  all  this  would 
be  but  an  impertinent  vanity,  and  a  more  glittering 
kind  of  ignorance  ;  and  such  a  man,  (like  the  phi- 
losopher who,  while  he  was  gazing  on  the  stars, 
fell  into  a  ditch,)  would  be  undone  with  all  his 
knowledge,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  go 
down  unto  hell. —  Tillotson. 


A  Salutation  in  the  lave  of  Clirist,  from  tlie 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Lo7ido7i,  to  all 
ulw  bear  the  name  of  Fiiends.     1857. 

(Concluded  from  page  405.) 

From  age  to  age  has  the  language  of  the  Re- 
deemer been  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  his  fol- 
lowers, "  A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own 
household."  Vainly  has  the  enemy  striven  to  de- 
stroy by  attacks  from  without,  when  no  entrance 
has  been  given  him.  But  when  the  cares  of  the 
world,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  and  the  lusts  of 
other  things  have  been  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
heart,  then  the  seed  has  been  choked  and  rendered 
unfruitful.  Like  the  Churches  of  old,  we  have  had 
our  day  of  suflering  and  of  increase,  when,  amidst 
the  frowns  and  oppression  of  the  world,  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord  has  been  richly  poured  forth.  We 
ha've  known,  also,  a  day  of  ease,  of  outward  pros- 
perity, and  of  abated  zeal.  How  many,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  and  of  the  present  centuries, 
under  a  training  which  has  led  them  into  habits  of 
strict  sobriety,  industry  and  economy,  have  gradu- 
ally become  at  once  rich  and  worldly,  or,  if  them- 
selves mercifully  preserved  from  spiritual  ruin,  have 
left  possessions  to  their  children  that  have  proved 
to  them  grievous  entanglements,  or  as  snares  to  be- 
o-uile  them  from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ. 
Others,  who  have  run  well  for  a  season,  have 
fainted  by  the  way.  And  how  many,  to  their  own 
unspeakable  loss,  and  that  of  the  Church,  have 
rested  in 
truth,   or 


become,  from  very  difi'ercnt  causes,  graduall 
alienated  from  some  oi'  those  spiritual  views  of  th 
Gospel  dispensation  which  are  precious  to  us,  an 
have  ceased  to  be  united  with  us  in  outward  rel 
gious  fellowship.  Have  these  things  befallen  v 
without  a  cause  ?  and  do  they  not  proclaim,  in  lai 
guage  not  to  be  mistaken,  "Be  watchful,  an 
strengthen  the  things  that  remain  ?"_ 

For,  stripped  and  weakened  as  is  the  conditio 
of  our  religious  Society,  both  in  this  country  an 
elsewhere,  compared  with  what  it  might  have  bee 
had  all  been  truly  faithful,  it  has  pleased  the  Lon 
in  his  tender  compassion,  still  to  preserve  us,  ai 
to  give  us  evidence,  from  season  to  season,  of  h 
gracious  regard.  Without  any  arrangements  for 
stated  outward  ministry,  our  meetings  for  Divii 
worship  are  still  kept  up,  to  the  refreshment  ar 
edification,  as  we  thankfully  believe,  of  many  wh 
under  the  ministrations  of  the  Comforter,  aree, 
perimentally  taught  to  worship  God  in  the  spirij 
to  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  having  no  confidence 
the  fiesh.  Without  any  system  of  human  preparj 
tion,  endowment  or  remuneration,  a  living  ministj 
is  yet,  in  the  Lord's  unmerited  mercy,  continuij 
amongst  us  ;  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  thankfulnej 
that  we  recur  to  the  succession  of  faithful  labourei| 
down  to  our  own  day,  who  have  been  eminent 
called  and  quahfied  by  the  Head  of  the  Chur 
freely  to  testily  of  the  riches  of  his  grace,  who 
services  He  has  owned,  and  whose  memory  is  pi 
cious.  We  would  speak  of  these  things  with  re 
ercnce,  desiring  to  dwell  in  lowliness  and  contriti 
of  spirit  before  the  Lord,  under  the  humbling  ser 
of  his  dealings  with  us,  in  his  mercies  and  in  1; 
judgments. 

The   deadening  influence   of  lukewarmness, 
traditional  formality,  and  of  a  worldly  spirit;  t 
of  departing,  upon  pretexts  however  pla 


sible,  from  those  things  which  are  revealed  in  t 
Holy  Scriptures;  the  necessity  of  complete  sr 
mission  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Tri 
upon  the  soul,  and  of  individually  realizing  all  tl 
is  comprehended  in  conversion  unto  God  ; — the 

_,  __  _    _  ,  are  among  the  lessons  which,  in  the  review  of  t 

a  merely  traditional  acceptance  of  the 'past,  we  would  desire  might  be  effectually  brouj 

slumbered  away  their  lives  in  a  state  of  >  home  to  the  consciences  of  all  who  bear  the  na; 

of  Friends,  under  the  heartfelt  conviction  of  tl 


27ie  Most  Important  Knoidedge. — If  a  man  by 
a  vast  and  imperious  mind,  and  a  heart  as  large  as 
the  sand  upon  the  t-ea-shore,  as  is  said  of  Solomon, 
could  command  all  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
ot  words  and  thiu-s;  could  attain  to  a  mastery  of 


all 


ies,  ai 


d  sound  the  depths  of  all  art 


scieneis  ;  niea-ure  the  earth  and  the  heavens  ;  teli 
the  stars,  and  declare  their  order  and  motions; 
Could  diocoursc  of  the  interests  of  all  states,  the 


passive  lukewarmness  or  cold  unconcern  ,  _  ■  •  i,    vi 

But  not  alone  from  these  things  have  weakness! personal  responsibilities  in  connexion  with  th< 
and  desolation  entered  our  borders.  Trials  in  faith  I  May  these  lessons  not  be  lost  upon  any.  _  But, 
and  doctrine  have  not  been  wanting.  The  root  of  jthe  recollection  of  the  solemn  warnings  which  hi 
these  things  lies  deep  in  man's  fallen  and  unsub-  [been  received,  may  all  cherish  a  deep  and  sen 
jected  will.  Even  they  who  had  been  privileged  sense  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  be 
with  the  teaching  of  an  inspired  Apostle  stood  in  | each  brought  to  the  blessed  expeiience^of  ""'J^ay 
need  of  the  awful  warning,  that  from  among  their  "         ••    ■     ■   ■      '  -'        ..._  r         ci^a 

own  selves  should  men  arise  speaking  perverse 
things  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.  But  in 
calling  to  mind  the  large  measure  of  unity  and 
outward  fellowship  which  so  long  prevailed  among 
the  faithful  members  of  our  religious  Society,  iu 
what  language  shall  we  express  the  exercise  and 
travail  of  spirit  into  which  we  have  been  brought, 
in  the  view  of  the  mournful  divisions  and  separa- 
tions that  have  taken  place  amongst  us  within  the 
last  sixty  years  I  How  can  we  think,  without  grief 
and  humiliation,  of  the  multitudes  in  America,  still 
retaining 'the  name  of  Friends,  who  have  been  be- 
guiled by  the  specious  appearance  of  a  refined 
spirituality,  and  many  of  whom  have  been  led  on, 
step  by  step,  to  the  rejection  of  fundamental  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  even  to  the  denial  of  the  Lord  that 
bought  them  ?  How  can  we  cease  to  deplore  that 
others  in  that  land,  professing  a  high  value  for  our 
Christian  principles,  have  allowed  themselves  to  he 
drawn  aw  ay  from  that  fellowship  and  harmony  witii 
their  brethren  which  they  once  enjoyed  '{  Nor  can 
v.'c  think  without  sorrow  of  some  in  this  country 


to  pass  from  that  state  of  alienation  from  God, 
which  all  are  by  nature,  into  that  state  of  reci 
ciliation  with  Him,  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
known  as  our  Propitiation,  our  Shepherd  and 
King,  taking  away  all  condemnation,  and  blott 
out  all  trespasses  in  his  own  blood.  We  are  Yi 
aware  that  it  is  only  under  the  work  of  the  H 
Spirit  that  any  can  be  thus  taught  the  precio 
uess  of  Christ.  But  let  us  never  doubt  that  ■ 
Spirit  graciously  works  in  our  hearts  for  this  v 
purpose  ;  nor  forget  that  it  is  to  them  that  rece 
Christ,  and  to  them  only,  that  He  gives  powei 
become  the  sons  of  God.  Let  it  be  our  individ 
concern  to  dwell  much  and  often  both  upon  the 
estimable  value  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel  : 
upon  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  requireme 
Let  us  frequently  and  seriously  meditate  upon 
character  and  work  of  our  Holy  Redeemer.  Al 
ing  under  the  government  of  his  Spirit,  let  us 
low  Him  in  lowliness  and  self-denial,  amidst 
duties  and  the  conflicts  of  life.  Let  us  iu 
attempt  to  limit  the  operations  of  his  grace  u 
our  souls.     May  the  fervent  and  effectual  prt 


who,  whilst  loving  their  Lord  and  Redeemer,  have! ascend  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  as  a  coutii 
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lacrifice  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  Tby  will  be  done  in 
lis  even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 
I  And,  whilst  pressing  after  this  experience  for 
ourselves,  may  we  cherish  a  warm  and  abiding  in- 
terest on  account  of  our  beloved  younger  friends ; 
Ihat  our  duties  towards  them,  whether  as  parents, 
iieads  of  families,  or  in  a  more  general  capacity, 
oay  not  be  neglected.     Let  us  be  concerned  that 

0  all  our  households  they  may  be  carefully  in- 
tructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

nd  of  our  Christian  principles  and  testimonies,  and 
e  truly  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
f  the  Lord.  The  present  is  a  day  of  inquiry  and 
iscussiou,  of  much  bold  assertion  and  varied  opin- 
)ns.  How  important  is  it  to  the  young  disciple, 
nder  such  circumstances,  to  be  kept  faithful  to  the 
saching  and  training  of  his  Divine  Master !  IIow 
ecessary  that  he  should  not  mistake  the  false  lib- 
rty  of  the  natural  will,  which  is  in  bondage  to  its 
wn  unrenewed  desires,  for  the  true  and  glorious 
berty  wherewith  Christ  makes  his  people  free,  and 

1  which  his  service  is  their  delight !  Let  no  know- 
idge,  no  gifts,  no  merely  human  acquirements  or 
ualifications,  ever  be  preferred  before  the  hum- 
ling  operations  of  Divine  grace.  It  is  not  they 
ho  are  ever  halting  at  the  threshold  of  the  sauc- 
lary,  doubting  and  questioning,  but  they  who  are 
illing  to  conform  to  the  needful  discipline,  and  to 
iter  in  through  the  appointed  means  of  access 
ho  become  prepared  to  join  in  the  services,  and 
1  partake  of  the  inestimable  privileges  of  the  true 
orshippers  of  God. 

The  more  our  hearts  are  given  up  to  the  con- 
raints  of  the  love  of  Christ,  the  more  shall  we  be 
adeemed  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  earthly  and 
Ifish  pursuits,  and,  with  perceptions  enlarged  to 
ew  the  things  of  time  in  their  true  relation  to 
ernity,  and  with  strength  proportioned  to  our 
■ery  need,  the  more  shall  we  be  enabled  clearly  to 
iscern  and  faithfully  to  occupy  our  places  of  ap- 
linted  service  in  the  household  of  faith,  and  in 
e  general  family  of  man.  And  how  ample  is  the 
)portunity  for  such  a  service  afforded  to  the  true 
id  faithful  members  of  our  religious  Society  ? 
"^here  are  to  be  found  greater  encouragements 
an  are  presented  by  our  religious  principles  to  a 
'e  of  true  self-denial  and  devotedness  to  God 
^here  else  can  be  enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of 
iristian  liberty,  or  a  i'raer  exorcise  of  the  gifts  of 
e  Holy  Spirit  ?  In  what  course  of  training  is  the 
iristian  character  likely  to  ripen  to  a  fuller  ma- 
rity  than  that  into  which  our  religious  principles, 
leu  truly  embraced  and  faithfully  practised,  ne- 
ssarily  load  ;  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  is  glorified 
all  his  offices,  and  the  soul  is  brought  into  a  holy 
bjection  to  the  immediate  teaching  and  govern- 
3nt  of  his  Spirit  ? 

Very  instructive  is  it  often  to  recur  to  the  varied 
pects  of  that  new  relationship  into  which  the  true 
lievers  are  brought,  through  the  redemption  which 
in  Christ  Jesus,  wherein  holiness  is  made  dis- 
ctiy  to  appear  as  the  mark  at  which  they  are  to 
As  those  who  have  been  bought  with  a  price, 
iy  are  again  and  again  reminded  that  they  are 
their  own,  but  bound  in  all  things  to  glorify 
'  God.  As  his  reconciled  children,  they  are 
hortcd  to  walk  worthy  of  Him  unto  all  pleasing, 
wrestlers  in  a  mighty  conflict,  the  crown  of 
;hteousness  is  set  before  them ;  and  as  a  Royal 
iesthood  they  are  instructed  to  cleanse  them- 
ves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit ; 
put  on  the  fine  linen,  even  the  righteousness  of 
nts  ;  and  to  oflor  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  as  in  the 
ird's  holy  temple,  acceptable  to  Him  through 
ius  Christ. 

How  precious  is  the  unity  which  is  known 
ongst  brethren  engaged   in  exercises  such  as 


these  !  Their  characters,  their  position,  their  gifts, 
their  services,  may  greatly  difl'er,  but  their  hearts 
are  one.  They  have  one  Father,  who  is  in  heaven 
they  serve  one  Master,  even  Christ ;  and  amidst 
all  the  diversities  of  gifts  and  administrations,  it 
the  same  Spirit  that  worketh  all  in  all,  dividing  to 
every  man  severally  as  He  will.  We  know  in- 
deed that  to  realize  these  things  fully  is  no  small 
attainment, — that  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
human  heart  and  understanding  to  Divine  grace  is 
a  great  and  a  deep  work.  In  proportion  as  this  is 
not  accomplished  in  any,  will  be  the  evidence  that 
these  are  not  made  perfect  in  love.  Even  in  the 
primitive  Church  the  spirit  of  party  and  of  divi- 
sion was  early  manifested.  There  were  those  who 
pleaded  for  an  unhallowed  liberty,  whilst  there  were 
others  who,  with  but  an  incomplete  understanding 
of  Divine  truth,  were  ready  to  make  their  own 
narrow  conceptions  the  universal  standard,  and 
rigidly  to  exclude  from  communion  all  who  were 
not  equally  straitened  with  themselves.  Recol- 
lecting how  much  we  have  already  suffered,  may 
we  be  anxious  to  guard  against  these  snares. 
Watching  one  over  another  for  good,  may  our  love 
towards  each  other  be  pure  and  fervent.  May  our 
hearts  be  shut  against  all  that  scatters  or  divides,  or 
that  would  beget  or  increase  a  spirit  of  jealousy  or 
distrust.  Bearing  in  mind  the  long-suffering  and 
patience  which  we  have  ourselves  experienced,  let 
us  be  willing  to  exercise  all  patience  and  forbear- 
ance towards  others.  And  if  through  unmerited 
mercy  we  have  been  taught  to  see  more  clearly, 
let  it  be  ours  to  seek  that  our  growth  in  knowledge 
be  accompanied  by  the  evidences  of  a  growth  in 
grace,  and  ever  to  remember  that  the  deepest  ex- 
perience in  the  things  of  God  is  that  which  still 
brings  into  and  preserves  in  the  deepest  humility 
and  the  most  fervent  love. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  would  adopt  the  1 
guage  of  the  Apostle,  in  a  fresh  sense  of  the  depth 
and  fulness  of  its  meaning,  "  Grace  be  with  all 
them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity, 
Fervent  are  our  desires  that  all  that  in  anywise 
hinders  or  obstructs  the  full  participation  of  this 
grace  may  be  removed.  In  the  reverent  aeknow 
ledgnient  of  the  "  one  Lord,"  in  the  heartfelt  ac 
ceptaT'ce  of  the  "  one  faith,"  may  we  be  indeed 
baptized  by  the  "  one  Spirit"  into  the  "  one  body." 
Thus  drinking  into  that  one  Spirit,  may  a  true 
restoration  be  brought  about  wherever  divisions  or 
differences  have  existed  ;  and,  through  its  effectual 
working  in  the  Lord's  good  pleasure,  may  all  who 
bear  the  name  of  Friends  be  once  more  joined  to 
gether  in  the  bonds  of  outward  religious  fellowship 
n  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge 
the  Son  of  God.  Walking  in  the  love  of  Him  wl 
gave  himself  for  us,  "  an  offering  and  a  sacrifi 
unto  God,"  may  all  be  found  in  their  several  allot- 
ments, each  filling  up  the  measure  of  appointed 
'uty,  "  with  one  mind  striving  together  for  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel."  Thus  builded  upon  the  Founda- 
tion, Christ  Jesus,  may  there  be  in  the  end,  in  the 
Lord's  unmerited  mercy,  nothing  to  prevent  that 
full  communion  which  is  the  blessed  portion  of  all 
who,  through  living  faith  in  Him  who  hath  loved 
them,  enter  into  life  eternal. 


le.ss  a  bridge,  with  a  broad  wagon-road  located 
upon  it.  The  survey  for  the  Cumberland  Gap  Rail- 
road passed  through  the  arch  of  this  bridge.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  wildest  and  most  stupendous  curiosity 
in  the  United  States,  and  yet  it  is  comparatively 
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A  Great  'Natural  Curioiity.  —  The  Abingdon 
(Va.)  Virginian  says  :  "  There  is  a  natural  bridge, 
within  62  miles  of  this  place,  in  Scott  county,  Va., 
compared  with  which  the  bridge  over  Cedar  Creek 

a  mere  circumstance.  The  Scott  bridge  extends 
across  a  chasm  more  than  twice  80  feet  in  width, 
and  is  420  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows 
much  larger  and  more  rapid  stream  than  Cedar 
Creek.  The  arch  of  the  Scott  bridge  is  not  so  per- 
fectly formed  as  that  of  Cedar  Creek,  but  it  is  not 


Weslmannsliavn  Bay,  Faroe 
auds. 
It  was  a  most  curious  sight,  and  the  scenery  was 
well  calculated  to  set  it  off  to  advantage.  The 
bay  is  about  three  miles  long,  by  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  broad,  and  surrounded  by  steep  rugged 
mountains,  which  looked  particularly  gloomy  in  the 
sombre  twilight.  Between  the  whales  and  the  out- 
let to  the  sea,  fully  sixty  boats  were  collected  to- 
gether, with  crews  of  six  or  eight  men  each,  who 
were  lying  lazily  on  their  oars ;  while  about  a  hun- 
dred natives  on  either  side  were  employed  in  drag- 
ging a  net  of  ropes,  some  500  yards  long,  across 
the  entrance.  This  net  is  only  used  in  Westmanns- 
havn,  where  there  are  no  sloping  shallows  upon 
which  to  drive  the  whales;  it  is,  of  course,  not  in- 
tended to  catch  them  in,  for  no  net  could  be  made 

fficiently  strong ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  retard 
their  escape  when  they  attempt  to  get  out  to  sea. 
The  boats  were  the  ordinary  ones  in  eon)mon  use; 
the  only  difference  observable  in  them  being,  that 
they  had  now  lances  stuck  upright,  like  masts,  at 
the  stem  and  stern,  and  attached  to  the  benches  by 
several  fathoms  of  rope. 

Blore  boats  came  dropping  in  for  some  time  after 
our  arrival,  until  at  eleven  o'clock  we  counted  the 
number  up  to  90  ;  so  that,  including  the  men  on 
shore,  not  fewer  than  800  must  have  been  present 
— all  of  them  dressed  in  the  rusty-brown  jackets 
and  black  knee-breeches  of  the  country,  with  as 
much  uniformity  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  The 
net  was  drawn  further  and  further  up  the  baj', 
great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  frightening  the 
whales,  which  swam  quietly  before  it,  or  rolled 
about  at  their  ease,  evidently  quite  unconscious  of 
danger. 

When  matters  seemed  approaching  to  a  crisis, 
our  party  separated.  Each  of  us  got  into  a  boat, 
and  stood  in  the  bows  with  a  lance  in  our  hands 
ready  for  action,  and  the  fray  commenced.  Half 
of  the  boats  remained  outside  the  net  to  support 
the  buoys ;  and  the  remainder,  about  50  in  num- 
ber, including  ours,  closed  round  their  prey,  and 
drove  them,  by  shouting  and  throwing,  towards 
the  shore,  the  animals  tamely  submitting  until  they 
got  close  to  it.  They  then  turned,  evidently  in 
great  alarm,  and  bore  down  upon  us,  looking  most 
formidable,  and  surrounded  by  a  great  wave,  which 
their  impetus  carried  with  them.  IS'ot  knowing 
how  the  boats  would  behave,  we  tyros  awaited  the 
change  with  no  small  misgivings,  under  an  assumed 
air  of  great  calmness.  The  natives,  on  the  other 
hand,  became  frantic  with  excitement,  yelling  like 
maniacs,  splashing  the  water  with  their  spears,  and 
seeming  about  to  throw  themselves  into  it  in  their 
intense  desire  to  head  them  back.  All  their  efforts, 
however,  were  to  no  purpose.  The  whole  herd 
broke  through  our  ranks,  though  they  were  severely 
speared  in  passing.  Many  of  the  boats  were  lifted 
half  out  of  the  water  in  the  collisions ;  while  the 
cries  of  the  boatmen,  mingling  with  the  loud  blow- 
of  the  whales,  made  a  wild  and  not  inappro- 
priate chorus,  which  rang  through  the  surrounding 
hills.  When  clear  of  us,  the  animals  continued 
their  career  at  the  same  rapid  pace,  and  came  in 
contact  with  the  net,  which  they  carried  back,  as 
as  all  the  line  of  boats  supporting  it,  several 
yards  ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  escaped,  either  under 
or  through  it,  leaving  a  few  of  their  number  en- 
tangled in  its  folds  lashing  the  water  up  twenty  and 
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thirty  feet  high,  in  tlieir  desperate  struggles  to  dis- 
engage themselves.  In  the  end,  they  all  got  away, 
and  swam  half  a  mile  out  towards  the  sea,  when 
they  dived  under  the  water,  and  remained  nearly 
a  minute  out  of  sight.  We  then  pulled  after  them 
as  fast  as  v/e  could.  The  scene  resembled  an  enor- 
mous regatta,  with  a  herd  of  whales  as  the  turning- 
buoy;  and  by  dint  of  stones  and  shouts,  they  were 
headed  back,  again  speared,  and  again  broke 
through  all  the  barriers  opposed  to  them. 

This  operation  was  repeated  three  times.  At 
last,  much  wounded  and  harassed,  they  were  forced 
into  a  narrower  part  of  the  bay.  All  their  enemies 
pressed  around  them  at  once ;  and  the  animals, 
either  wild  with  fear  or  completely  bewildered  as 
to  the  direction  of  the  sea,  dashed  towards  the 
shore,  carrying  many  of  the  boats  with  them  in  the 
rush.  On  a  flatter  beach,  they  would  all  at  once 
have  been  stranded  ;  but  this  was  so  steep  and 
rocky,  that  after  two  or  three  minutes  melee,  dur- 
ing which  the  boats  and  whales  were  all  mixed  up 
together  in  one  fighting,  struggling  wave,  only  one- 
third  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  remainder 
reached  deep  water  again.  The  real  sport  was. 
however,  over,  and  what  followed  was  merely  a 
sickening,  though  useful,  piece  of  butchery,  in 
which  we  took  no  part.  Those  which  were  not 
taken,  having  lost  their  leader,  never  reunited,  but 
rolled,  groaning  in  the  bay,  quite  blinded  in  their 
own  blood,  and  thus  fell  victims  in  detail  to  their 
pursuers.  When  a  whale  is  sufficiently  wounded 
and  exhausted  to  be  manageable,  a  boat  is  run 
alongside,  and  one  of  the  men  strikes  a  hook  into 
the  blubber,  attached  to  a  strong  rope,  by  means 
of  which  the  rest  of  the  crew  hold  their  boat  fast 
to  it,  while  a  knife,  stuck  deep  in  behind  the  head, 
soon  terminates  its  sufferings.  Others,  on  shore, 
hook  and  despatch  the  whales  which  get  aground 
in  the  same  manner.  After  the  herd  was  com- 
pletely broken  up  and  separated,  we  landed,  and, 
from  a  commanding  cliff,  viewed  with  advantage 
the  strange  spectacle  below.  The  bay  was,  with- 
out exaggeration,  red  with  blood  :  some  boats  were 
towing  dead  whales  on  shore,  others  were  spearing 
the  few  remaining  lively  ones;  while  all  round  the 
beach,  men,  up  to  their  necks  in  the  water,  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  slaughter. 
Occasionally  the  boatmen  would  hook  one  more 
lively  than  they  supposed  it  to  be,  which  would 
tow  their  boat  rapidly  about,  or  break  away  from 
them,  or  lie  lashing  up  clouds  of  water  in  its  agony, 
sinjrle  fish  escaped.     The  few  that  had  an 


Not 


opportunity  of  doing  so,  returned  in  search  of  their 
leader,  and  shared  the  fate  of  their  companions; 
and  in  two  hours  from  the  commencement,  the 
whole  212  were  destroyed. — Cruise  of  tlie  Yacht 
ikZ«/-ia,  1854. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

A  holy  soul  values  and  seeks  wisdom,  but  does 
not  seek  it  in  an  unholy  or  worldly  spirit.  Nor, 
when  it  is  made  wise  by  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  who 
dwells  iu  all  hearts  that  are  wholly  devoted  to  God, 
does  it  turn  back  from  the  giver  to  the  gift,  and 
rejoice  in  its  wisdom  as  its  own. 

Such  a  soul  is  wise  in  God,  without  thinking  of 
any  wisdom  in  itself. 

The  wisdom  of  the  truly  holy  soul  is  a  wisd 
which  estimates  things  in  the  present  moment.  It 
judges  of  duty  from  the  facts  which  now  are,  in- 
including,  however,  those  things  which  have  a  re- 
lation t3  the  present,  committing  the  past  to  God, 
and  leaving  the  future  with  that  approaching  hour 
which  shall  convert  it  into  the  present. 

"  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
To-morrow  will  take  care  of  itself;  it  will  bring  at 
its  coming,  what  it  cannot  bring  before,  its  appro- 


priate grace  and  light.  When  we  live  thus,  God 
will  not  fail  to  give  us  our  daily  bread.  It  is  such 
souls  as  these  that  draw  upon  themselves  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  Providence,  under  whose  care 
thej  live,  without  a  far-extended  and  unquiet  fore- 
cast, like  little  children  resting  in  the  bosom  of 
their  mother.  They  are  not  their  own  keepers 
like  those  who  have  a  high  sense  of  their  own  wis- 
dom, but  permit  themselves  to  be  kept,  to  be  in- 
structed and  moved  upon  every  occasion  by  the  ac- 
tual grace  of  God. 

Conscious  of  their  own  limited  views,  and  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  direction  of  the  Saviour — "  judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  judged" — they  are  slow  to  pass 
judgment  upon  others.  They  are  ivilling  to  re- 
ceive reprooj  and  correction^  and  separate  from  the 
will  of  God,  they  have  no  choice  or  will  of  their 
own  in  anything. 

These  are  the  children  whom  Christ  permits  to 
come  near  him.  They  combine  the  prudence  of 
the  serpent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  dove.  But 
they  do  not  appropriate  their  prudence  to  them 
selves  as  their  own  prudence,  any  more  than  they 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  beams  of  the  natural 
sun  when  they  walk  in  its  light. 

These  are  the  poor  in  spirit  whom  Christ  Jesus 
hath  declared  blessed  ;  and  who  are  as  much  taken 
off  from  any  complacency  in  what  others  might 
call  their  merits,  as  all  Christians  ought  to  be  from 
their  temporal  possessions.  They  are  the  "  littl 
ones"  to  whom  God  is  well  pleased  to  reveal  hi 
mysteries,  while  he  hides  them  from  "  the  wise  and 
prudent."  ***** 

It  is  often  our  own  imperfections,  which  makes 
us  reprove  the  imperfections  of  others ; — a  sharp 
sighted  self-love  of  our  own,  which  cannot  pardon 
the  self-love  of  others. 

The  passions  of  other  men  seem  insupportable  to 
him  who  is  governed  by  his  own. 

Divine  charity  makes  great  allowances  for  the 
weaknesses  of  others,  bears  with  them,  and  treats 
them  with  gentleness  and  condescension.  It  is 
never  over-hasty  in  its  proceeding.  The  less  we 
have  of  self-love,  the  more  easily  we  accommodate 
ourselves  to  the  imperfections  of  others,  in  order 
to  cure  them  patiently  when  the  right  season  ar- 
rives for  it. 

Imperfect  virtue  is  apt  to  be  sour,  severe,  and 
implacable.  Perfect  virtue  is  meek,  affable,  and 
compassionate.  It  thinks  of  nothing  but  doing 
good,  bearing  others'  burdens. 

It  is  this  principle  of  disinterestedness  with  re- 
gard to  ourselves,  and  of  compassion  for  others, 
which  is  the  true  bond  of  society. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Scandal. 

How  many  there  are  in  society,  who  pass  for 
respectable,  the  staple  of  whose  discourse  consists 
in  canvassing  the  conduct  and  characters  of  their 

ghbours  or  acquaintances.  I  have  no  language 
adequately  to  express  my  reprobation  and  contempt 


For  "The  Friend." 

ASPIRATIONS  ON  GOING  TO   A  KELIGIOOS 
MEETING. 
Oh,  Lord,  with  solemn  awe 
And  reverence  due,  I  go  to  worship  tbee : 
The  mystery  that  human  sight  ne'er  saw 
In  silence  show  to  me  I 

Humble  my  pride  in  fear, 
Of  thy  dread  vengeance,  on  the  mockery 
Of  coming  thus  thine  awful  voice  to  hear, 

With  heart  afar  from  thee. 

Oh  !  aid  me  to  await 
The  shining  of  thy  Spirit  in  my  soni: 
Absorb  the  busy  plans,  the  hopes  elate 

That,  wave-like,  o'er  it  roll. 

Help  thon  the  gathering  few 
Who  thus  acknowledge  thy  o'erruling  power; 
"With  strength  and  grace  their  failing  hearts  rene' 

To  watch  with  thee  this  hour. 

Our  flesh  is  sorely  we.ik ; 
The  tempter  snareth  us  with  drowsy  wiles : 
Thy  aid  compassionate,  oh,  Lord,  we  seek 

For  those  he  thus  beguiles  I 

But  oh  I  the  thoughtless  minds! 
Who  know  not  how  exceeding  good  thon  art, 
Reach  down  thine  arm,  for  thine  alone  unbinds. 

Earth-shackles  from  the  heart. 

Thy  love  is  more  than  ours, 
Thy  power  is  greater  than  our  pr.tyers  can  be  — 
Stain  thou  the  glory,  whose  uprearing  towers 

Obscure  their  view  of  thee! 

Baptize  us  all  as  one. 
And  fit  us  ail  acceptably  to  raise, 
Father!  to  thee,  and  thy  Redeemer — Son 

United  prayer  and  praise.  E. 


Selected. 

"The  author  of  the  following  sonnet,"  says  Alary  Rus 
sel  llitlbrd,  "  was  not  only  born  and  educated  in  Spaiti 
but  wrote  English  very  imperfectly  until  he  was  turna 
of  thirty.  Coleridge  calls  it  the  finest  sonnet  in  our  laiji 
guage :" 

TO  NIGHT. 
Mysterious  Night!  when  our  first  parent  knew 

Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 

Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame, 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue? 
Yet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 

Hesperus  with  the  host  of  Heaven  came. 
And,  lo !  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  eonceal 
Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun  !  or  who  could  find 

While  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind  I 

Why  do  we  then  shun  death  with  nnxions  strife? 

If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life? 


for  the  conduct  of  those  who  habitually  revel  and 
gloat  in  discussions  and  surmises  on  the  conduct, 
frailties,  and  reputations  of  their  acquaintances,  or 
others  who  may  have  been  so  uulortunate  as  to 
have  committed  the  slightest  indiscretion.  "  To 
err  is  human,  to  forgive  Divine."  And  there  is 
character  so  repugnant  to  that  most  gracious  Chris- 
tian attribute.  Charity, — "which  suffereth  lonj 
and  is  kind,  thinketh  no  evil,  beareth  all  things 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things,"  &c.,  than  that  gossiping,  whispering,  sur- 
mising spirit,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  so-called, 
good  society.  It  is  the  bane  of  the  social  and 
domestic  circle,  withering  to  the  best  impulses  of 
our  nature,  and  hostile  to  the  happiness  of  all  who 
indulge  in  it.  S. 


Hoiv  Rain  is  Formed. — To  understand  the  pi 
losophy  of  this  phenomena,  essential  to  the  ve 
existence  of  plants  and  animals,  a  few  f^cts,  derivi 
from  observation  and  a  long  train  of  experiment 
must  be  remembered.  Were  the  atmo.sphere  ever 
where,  at  all  times,  at  a  uniform  temperature,  i 
should  never  have  rain,  hail  or  snow.  The  watjfl 
absorbed  by  it  in  evaporation  from  the  sea  and  tU 
earth's  surface  would  descend  in  an  iraperceptil 
vapour,  or  cease  to  be  absorbed  by  the  air,  whi 
it  was  once  fully  saturated.  The  absorbing  powl 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  its  capabili 
to  retain  humidity,  is  proportionably  greater 
warm  than  in  cold  air.  The  air  near  the  surfa 
of  the  earth  is  warmer  than  it  is  in  the  region 
the  clouds.  The  higher  we  ascend  from  the  eart 
the  colder  we  find  the  atmosphere.  Hence  t 
perpetual  snow  on  very  high  mountains,  in  t 
hottest  climates.  Now  when,  from  continued  ev 
poration,  the  air  is  highly  saturated  with  vapour' 
though  it  be  invisible — if  its  temperature  is  su 
denly  reduced  by  cold  currents  descending  frc 
above,  or  rushing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  latitui 
its  capacity  to  retain  moisture  is  diminished,  cloi 
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ire  formed,  and  the  result  is  rain.  Air  condenses 
IS  it  cools,  and,  like  a  sponge  filled  with  water  and 
sompressed,  pours  out  the  water  which  its  dimi- 
lished  capacity  cannot  hold.  How  singular,  yet 
low  simple  is  such  an  arrangement  for  watering 
he  earth. — Scientific  Amer. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

It  is  with  heartfelt  desires  that  there  may  be  a 
•emnant  preserved  within  our  pale,  that  I  am  in- 
;ited  to  take  up  my  pen  at  present,  believing  the 
jvord  of  encouragement  may  go  forth,  even  now,  to 
;hose  who  are  almost  ready  to  say,  Who  is  there  to 
ihow  Us  any  good  ?  To  whom  shall  we  look  for  ex- 
iiniples  of  uprightness  ?  Let  such  remember  there 
s  One  to  look  to  ;  the  same  as  ever  lie  was.  He 
Jver  has  delivered  his  people  in  his  own  time,  and 
fver  will.  Only  be  faithful,  ye  who  are  dwelling, 
jis  it  were,  in  great  fear,  lest  the  whole  of  the  Lord's 
heritage  may  be  destroyed.  Fear  not,  for  it  is  His 
;ood  pleasure  thus  to  try  His  people,  that  they  may 
l:now  their  dependence  is  not  to  be  in  man,  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils  ;  but  that  there  must  be 
entire  dependence  on  Him  who  is  able  to  save 
0  the  uttermost,  before  there  will  be  a  growth  in 
once  highly  favoured  Society.  Ah  !  all  ye  who 
seeking  to  know  the  will  of  the  Great  I  Am, 
loncerning  your  everlasting  peace,  be  ye  as  wise  as 
erpents  and  as  harmless  as  doves.  Dwell  near 
he  high  and  holy  One,  lest  you  be  captivated  by 
he  wiles  of  the  enemy,  who  has  laid  and  is  laying 
nany  snares  to  entrap  the  feet  of  tine  unwary  :  yet 
there  is  a  constant  concern  and  prayer,  to  be 
:ept  in  the  path  of  duty,  I  do  believe.  He  who  is 
ble,  will  keep  and  preserve  such  to  the  glory  and 
iraise  of  his  ever  blessed  name.  Oh !  the  day 
alls  loudly  for  more  searching  of  heart,  for  more 
ledication  to  Him  whose  we  are,  and  who  we  ought 
0  serve. 

Surely  He  will  have  a  people  to  serve  him,  yes, 
hose  who  are  zealous  of  good  works,  who  will  be 
is  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  that  cannot  be  hid,  for  the 
trightness  thereof  Then  will  there  bo  a  flocking 
,nd  a  gathering  together  in  the  name  of  the  Most 
ligh,  to  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  No 
rifling  things  will  hinder  such  from  assembling 
hemselves  together.  They  will  feel  glad  when 
aeeting-day  comes,  esteeming  it  a  privilege  to  be 
ermitted  thus  to  convene.  The  Head  of  the 
]hurch  has,  and  ever  will,  own  those  who  serve 
im  unreservedly ;  why  then  are  ye  cast  down  or 
iscouraged  at  the  signs  of  the  times  ? 
Eightli  mo.  15tb,  1857. 

Prom  "  The  Field  and  Forest." 

The  Fiowerlcss  Plants. 

As  a  tribe  of  vegetable  curiosities,  pleasantly 
ssociated  with  cool  grots,  damp  shady  woods, 
ocks  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  with  the 
dges  of  fountains,  the  roofs  of  old  houses,  and  th( 
runks  and  decayed  branches  of  trees,  may  be 
lamed  the  flowerless  plants.  Few  persons  know 
he  extent  of  their  advantages  in  the  economy  of 
egetation ;  still  less  are  they  aware  how  greatly 
hey  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  most 
leautiful  places  in  nature,  afi"ording  tints  for  the 
lelicate  shading  of  many  a  native  landscape,  and 
in  embossment  for  the  display  of  some  of  the  fairest 
lowers  of  the  field.  The  violet  and  the  anemone, 
ihat  peep  out  upon  us  in  the  opening  of  spring, 
lave  a  livelier  glow  and  animation  when  embos^om 
sd  in  their  green  beds  of  mosses,  and  the  arethusa 
)lushes  more  beautifully  by  the  side  of  the  stream 
yhen  overshadowed  by  the  broad  pennons  of  the 
mbrageous  fern.     The  old  tree  with  its 

ears  a  look  of  freshness  in  its  decay,  the  bald 
Dck  loses  its  baldnes.s,  with  its  crown  of  lichens 


and  ferns,  and  every  barren  spot,  in  the  pastures 
or  by  the  way-side,  is  enlivened  and  variegated  by 
carpet  of  flowerless  plants,  that  spread  their 
green  gloss  and  many  coloured  fringes  over  the 
urface  of  the  soil. 

Mosses  enter  into  all  our  ideas  of  picturesque 
ruins ;  for  they  alone  are  evidence  that  the  ruins 
are  the  work  of  time.  An  artificial  ruin  can  have 
no  such  accompaniment,  until  time  has  hallowed  it 
by  veiling  its  surface  with  these  memorials.  They 
join  with  the  ivy  in  adorning  the  relics  of  ancient 
grandeur,  and  spread  over  the  perishable  works  of 
art  the  symbols  of  a  beauty  that  endureth  forever. 
While  they  are  allied  to  ruins,  and  remind  us  of 
age  and  decay,  they  are  themselves  glowing  in  the 
freshness  of  youth,  and  cover  the  places  they  oc- 
cupy with  a  perpetual  verdure.  They  cluster 
around  the  decayed  objects  of  nature  and  art,  and 
are  themselves  the  nurseries  of  many  a  little  flower 
that  depends  on  them  for  sustenance  and  protec- 
tion. Though  they  bear  no  flowers  upon  their 
stems,  they  delight  in  cherishing  in  their  soft  velvet 
knolls  the  wood-anemone,  the  starwort,  (Houstouia 
CEerulea,)  the  cypripedium,  and  the  white  orchis — 
the  nun  of  the  meadows — whose  roots  are  imbed- 
ded among  the  fibres  of  the  peat  mosses,  and  derive 
support  from  the  moisture  that  is  accumulated 
around  them.  Nature  has  provided  them  as  a 
protection  to  many  delicate  plants,  which,  embow- 
ered in  their  capillary  foliage,  are  enabled  to  sus- 
tain the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  and 
remain  secure  from  the  browsing  herds. 

Winter,  which  is  a  time  of  sleep  with  the  higher 

getable  tribes,  is  a  season  of  activity  with  many 
of  the  flowerless  plants.  There  are  certain  species 
of  mosses  and  lichens  that  vegetate  under  the  snow, 
and  but  few  of  the  mosses  are  at  all  injuriously 
afiected  by  the  action  of  frost.  By  this  power  of 
living  and  growing  in  winter,  they  are  fitted  to  act 
as  a  protection  to  other  plants  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  winter  weather,  and  by  their  close  texture  they 
prevent  the  washing  away  of  the  soil  from  the  de- 
clivities into  the  valleys.  They  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  catching  the  floating  particles  of  dust, 
and  retaining  them  about  their  roots,  and  of  pre- 
venting any  waste  from  the  places  they  occupy 
Finding  in  them  the  same  protection  which  is  af 
forded  by  the  snow,  or  by  the  matting  of  straw 
provided  by  the  gardener,  there  are  many  plant; 
that  vegetate  under  their  surface,  secure  from  the 
alternate  action  of  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter, 
and  of  drought  in  summer.  Hence  certain  flowers 
blossom  more  luxuriantly  in  a  bed  of  mosses  than 
in  the  unoccupied  soil. 

The  mosses  are  seldom  found  in  cultivated  lands. 
As  they  grow  entirely  on  the  shallow  surface,  the 
labours  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  are  fatal  to  them 
They  delight  in  old  woods,  in  moist  barren  pas- 
tures, in  solitary  moor-lands,  and  in  all  unfre- 
quented places.  In  those  situations  they  remain 
fresh  and  beautiful,  while  they  prepare  for  the 
higher  vegetable  tribes  many  a  barren  spot,  that 
must  otherwise  remain  for  ever  without  its  plant 
They  are  therefore  the  pioneers  of  vegetable  life : 
and  nature,  when  she  selects  an  uncongenial  tract 
to  be  made  productive  of  fruits  or  flowers,  covers 
the  surface  with  a  close  verdure  of  moss,  and  varie 
gates  it  with  lichens,  before  she  strews  the  seeds  of 
the  higher  plants  to  vegetate  among  their  roots. 
The  wise  husbandman,  who,  by  a  careful  rotation 
of  crops,  causes  his  land  to  be  constantly  produc- 
tive, is  but  an  humble  imitator  of  nature's  great 
principle  of  action. 

The  mosses  have  never  been  made  objects  of 
extensive  cultivation  by  our  florists.  Every  ram 
bier  in  the  wild  wood  knows  their  value  and  their 
beauty,  which  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by 


the  cultivator.  They  undoubtedly  possess  qualities 
that  might  be  rendered  valuable  for  purposes  of 
artificial  embellishment.  There  is  no  tree  with 
foliage  of  so  perfect  a  green  tint  as  that  of  the 
moss  which  covers  the  roofs  of  very  old  buildini's. 
The  mossy  knolls  in  damp  woods  are  peculiarly 
attractive  on  account  of  their  verdure,  and  the  fine 
velvety  softness  of  their  pleasantly  rounded  .surface. 
Though  the  mosses  produce  no  flowers,  the  little 
germs  that  grow  on  the  extremities  of  their  hair- 
like stems  are  perfect  jewels.  With  them,  however, 
't  is  the  stem  that  exhibits  the  most  beauty  of  hues, 
varying  from  a  deep  yellow  to  a  clear  and  lively 
claret  or  crimson,  while  the  termination  is  green 
or  brown.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  physiology 
of  their  propagation.  I  treat  of  mosses  only  lis 
they  are  beautiful  objects  of  sight,  and  useful  agents 
in  unfolding  and  distributing  the  bounties  of  na- 
ture. This  tribe  furnishes  no  sustenance  to  man, 
or  to  any  other  animal.  Those  eatable  plants 
which  are  called  by  the  name  of  mosses  are  either 
lichens  or  sea-weeds.  Nature,  who,  with  a  provi- 
dent hand,  renders  many  of  her  productions  capa- 
ble of  supplying  a  manifold  purpose  in  her  econo- 
my, has  limited  the  agency  of  the  mosses  to  a  few 
simple  and  beautiful  services.  They  perform  un- 
der her  invisible  guidance,  for  the  field  and  the 
forest,  what  is  done  by  the  painter  and  the  em- 
bosser for  the  works  of  the  builder  of  temples  and 
palaces. 

The  ferns  have  fewer  picturesque  attractions 
than  the  mosses ;  but  like  the  latter,  they  are  allied 
with  the  primitive  wilds  of  nature,  with  gloomy 
swamps,  which  they  clothe  with  verdure,  and  with 
rocky  precipices,  on  whose  shelvy  sides  they  are 
distributed  like  the  tiles  on  a  roof  of  a  house.  They 
resemble  mosses  in  their  dissimilarity  to  common 
vegetable  forms ;  and  their  broad  wing-like  leaves 
or  fronds  are  the  conspicuous  ornaments  of  wet 
woods  and  solitary  pastures  which  are  unvisited  by 
the  plough.  By  their  singular  appearance  we  are 
reminded  of  the  primitive  forms  of  vegetation  on 
the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  luxuriant  produc- 
tions of  the  tropics.  In  places  where  they  are  abun- 
dant, the  hellebore,  with  its  erect  stem  and  prim 
foliage,  towers  above  the  low  shrubbery,  and  the 
purple  sarracenia  rears  its  nodding  flowers,  like 
some  strange  visitant  from  another  clime. 

The  ferns  are  for  the  most  part  a  coarse  tribe  of 
plants,  having  more  beauty  in  their  forms  than  in 
their  texture.  In  temperate  latitudes  it  is  only 
their  leaf  or  frond  that  is  conspicuous,  their  stems 
being  either  prostrate  or  subterranean.  Yet  in 
some  of  the  species  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  ramifications  of  their  fronds.  In  their 
arrangements  we  may  observe  a  perfect  harmony 
and  regularity,  without  the  formality  that  marks 
the  compound  leaves  of  other  plants.  Herein  na- 
ture afi'ords  an  example  of  a  compound  assemblage 
of  parts,  in  a  pleasing  uniformity  that  far  exceeds 
the  most  ingenious  devices  of  art.  Apparently 
similar  arrangements  are  seen  in  the  leaves  of  the 
poison  hemlock,  the  milfoil,  and  the  Eoman  worm- 
wood ;  but  their  formality  is  not  so  beautifully 
blended  with  variety  as  that  of  the  compound- 
leaved  ferns. 

(To  be  concludedO 

The  Genius  of  Hamilton.— The  Washington 
National  Intelligencer,  in  some  comments  respect- 
ing the  method  of  transacting  business  at  the  Trea- 
sury Department,  remarks  :— "It  is  another  proof 
added  to  many  others  of  the  superior  genius  of 
Hamilton,  that  all  the  present  system,  forms,  checks 
and  balances  of  the  Treasury  Department  origi- 
nated with  him,  without  his  having  a  precedent  or 
model  to  work  from  ;  and  that,  after  an  experi- 
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ment  of  seventy  years,  no  improvement  has  been 
made,  though  no  doubt  many  have  been  suggested 
or  attempted  upon  his  original  plan." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [lyncs]  Grubb. 

"Sixth  month  19th,  1817. — There  is  no  one 
thing  relative  to  the  religious  state  of  our  Society 
in  this  land,  more  discouraging  to  me  than  the  want 
of  tenderness  and  true  humility  so  seldom  seen 
amongst  our  youth.  Much  of  this  precious  sense 
of  the  Divine  influence  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  met 
with  in  very  many  places  where  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  visit  within  the  last  year  and  a  half ;  but  if  an 
individual  here  and  there,  mercifully  and  peculiarly 
met  with,  would  fully  submit  to  the  power,  I  be- 
lieve these  would  have  many  followers."  [It  is 
the  Lord  only  who  can  bring  young  or  old  to 
submit  to  his  humbling  power,  and  to  take  up 
their  cross  and  follow  him.  He  is  not  wanting  in 
his  gracious  visitations,  and  the  offers  of  his  power 
and  goodness  to  help  them  out  of  their  fallen  con- 
dition. The  difficulty  lies  in  the  resistance  of  man 
to  the  clear  manifestations  of  the  Divine  will.  If 
we  give  up  to  him,  he  will  work  out  our  emancipa- 
tion from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  bring  us 
into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  Man  may 
refuse  and  rebel,  and  subject  himself  to  inevitable 
destruction — a  dreadful  alternative  indeed.  And 
does  not  much  at  this  day  lie  at  the  door  of  those 
who  should  be  watchmen  and  watchwomen  over  the 
flock,  and  safe  examples  to  follow  in  word  and  deed. 
Is  there  no  danger,  while  making  a  high  profession 
of  sound  doctrine,  of  acting  so  as  to  turn  young 
people  and  older  away  from  their  Divine  Master, 
into  an  estrangement  from  the  highway  of  holiness, 
and  to  set  them  against  the  religious  profession 
which  such  are  making?] 

"Cork,  Third  mo.  16th,  1818.— It  would  be 
unnecessary  to  attempt  a  full  detail  of  my  distress 
in  the  way  to  this  city ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  whilst 
my  beloved  companion  united  with  me  in  awful 
silence,  at  the  little  inn  on  this  side  Rathcomack, 
I  thought  I  distinctly  heard  the  Divine  voice,  say- 
ing, '  Thou  hast  resigned  thy  all  to  me,  I  will  care 
for  those  who  are  left.'  This  was  enough ;  the 
way  clearly  opened,  and  I  did  not  dare  any  longer 
to  look  back.  Were  it  not  for  the  solemn  remem- 
brance that  this  voice  which  I  allude  to,  is  a  '  still 
small  voice,'  I  had  not  passed  on  from  Rohill,  nor 
even  have  proceeded  as  far  as  that  place ;  but  the 
Lord  is  '  not  in  the  earthquake,'  nor  '  in  the  whirl- 
wind,' nor  'in  the  fire.'  It  is  not  for  us  poor, 
short-sighted  beings,  to  query  why  we  are  thus  con- 
flicted, but  to  seek  after  pcUience,  and  repair  to  that 
Name  which  is  '  a  strong  tower.'  Yesterday  was, 
I  think,  a  day  of  some  good  tidings  to  Friends 
here,  for  we  bad  to  believe  that  it  is  the  good  will 
of  the  Most  High  to  bring  about  a  blessed  revival 
in  this  meeting.  We  took  a  solemn  leave  in  the 
afternoon,  putting  Friends  in  mind  that  it  was 
more  than  the  '  third  time'  that  we  have  come  to 
them,  and  have  not  spared ;  the  meeting  closed 
after  fervent  prayer,  and  committing  all  to  the 
Lord.  It  looks  as  if  Youghal  lay  in  our  way  to  a 
quiet  return  home,  so  that  though  it  is  trying  to 
think  of  going  there,  after  our  summer  visit  in  that 
place,  yet  it  is  no  doubt  better  to  check  the  dispo- 
sition to  reason  against  the  simple  openings  of 
Truth,  lest  we  should  darken  Divine  counsel. 
Now,  while  I  seem  to  write  as  one  having  confi- 
dence, it  is  under  a  sense  of  as  great  weakness  as 
was  ever  my  experience ;  neither  did  my  poor  mind 
ever  dwell  more  on  my  own  nothingness  and  insig- 
nificance every  way,  than  in  this  little  turn-out  from 
home.     Surely  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  should  be 


greatly  afraid  of  missing  my  way,  or  letting  go  my 
hold  of  that  wherein  only  there  is  safety." 

"  Dublin,  28th. — In  the  evening  of  yesterday  a 
meeting  was  held  for  those  not  in  membership  with 
us  at  Sycamore  Alley,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  time 
of  favour.  I  think  we  have  had  one  hundred  and 
sixty  family  visits;  I  look  towards  First-day  with 
considerable  weight  on  my  mind,  and  have  only  to 
commit  my  all  to  the  Lord,  whom  I  have  ever  found 
worthy  to  be  trusted  in.  How  often,  since  coming 
here,  have  I  thought  of  Paul's  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  wished  to  imitate  his  example.  On 
First-day  morning  we  had  a  very  large  meeting,  and 
in  the  evening  we  had  a  crowded  house,  and  I 
thought  all  my  preparatory  sufferings  light,  com- 
pared to  the  delightful  sense  of  the  dominion  of 
that  eternal  Power,  which  was  gloriously  manifest 
from  first  to  last.  The  meeting  closed  in  great 
stillness,  after  solemn  supplication,  wherein  many 
secretly  united,  and  one  or  more  uttered.  Amen, 
Amen.  Thus  we  have  indeed  reason  to  bow  low 
before  the  great  and  mighty  Jehovah,  in  whom  is 
everlasting  strength.  He  is  indeed  worthy  to  be 
praised  and  trusted  in.  Everlasting  high  praises 
to  his  adorable  Name,  saith  my  soul." 

"  Fourth  mo.  26th. — Oh,  that  my  dear  children 
may  love  and  fear  God.  Oh,  that  their  minds  may 
be  tender  and  contrite.  I  miss  my  brother  Davis 
wherever  1  go ;  no  marvel  that  I  should  do  so  here. 
Ah,  we  could  converse  together  in  great  Christian 
freedom,  for  he  was  a  disciple  of  Him  who  exhib- 
ited pure  meekness  and  true  lowliness  ;  and  who 
for  poor,  sinful  man,  became  of  no  reputation. 
Very  few  of  these  disciples  appear  to  be  left  to 
come  up  to  this  general  assembly,  but  there  may  be 
hidden  ones,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  may  be 
prepared  by  the  same  Divine  Power  to  confess 
Christ  before  men." 

Clonmel,  Fifth  mo.  4th,  1818.— Alluding  to  a 
prospect  of  removing  to  England,  she  says :  ."  We 
hope  to  sit  down  again  with  our  friends  here  in  a 
few  days,  that  wc  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
waiting  on  the  great  Leader  of  his  people  with  us. 
I  much  desire  they  may  be  favoured  to  see  and 
feel  where  we  are,  on  what  ground  we  stand,  and 
to  whom  our  eye  is  turned  individually ;  indeed,  I 
seem  as  if  I  could  not  endure  to  act  without  the 
unity  of  my  dear  friends.  My  mouth  has  been 
closed  as  to  the  ministry,  ever  since  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, which  has  likewise  been  the  case  with  my  J. 
G.,  except  in  a  short  petition  the  first  meeting-day 
after  we  came  home.  The  prospect  before  us  is 
truly  awful,  both  as  it  relates  to  ourselves  and  the 
present  stripped  state  of  our  Society  here  ;  yet  how 
shall  we  dare  to  say,  '  What  docst  Thou?'  or  how 
can  any  of  us  choose  or  refuse  ?  Is  it  not  our  in- 
terest to  leave  all  to  the  Lord,  simply  pursuing  that 
path  on  which  the  light  shines  with  clearness  ;  for 
in  a  little  while  this  will  prove  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  us  all  ?  I  endeavour  to  keep  in  view, 
that  to  the  obedient  followers  of  the  crucified  Im- 
manuel,  tribulations  will  cease,  and  difficulties  come 
to  an  end,  being  succeeded  by  that  consummate 
felicity,  which  shall  never  end.  May  we  therefore 
press  after  this  pure  and  perfect  obedience  unto 
life.  Oh !  may  not  only  we  who  are  seniors  be  so 
engaged,  but  the  dear  children,  Moses-like,  choose 
rather  to  '  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,' 
than  to  enjoy  '  the  pleasures  of  sin'  for  a  moment, 
having  an  eye  to  the  glorious  recompense  of  re- 
ward." 

"Clonmel,  20th  of  Sixth  mo.,  1818.— I  wrote 
as  follows  : — Having  for  some  years  believed  that 
the  Lord,  who  hath  a  right  to  dispose  of  us  as  He 
sees  meet,  was  drawing  my  mind  to  a  residence  in 
England  ;  and  being  aware  of  the  great  importance 
of  such  a  step,  many  and  deep  have  been  my  con- 


flicts, and  great  the  searching  of  heart  to  knov 
that  the  call  was  indeed  in  that  which  cannot  err 
I  acquainted  my  dear  companion  in  life  from  timi 
to  time  with  my  views ;  and  knowing  that  I  wai 
much  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  this  concern 
and  being  himself  truly  desirous  of  following  thi 
leadings  of  Truth ;  he  surmounted  the  great  diffi 
culty  of  bringing  his  mind  to  consent  to  go  ou 
from  his  native  country,  and  from  his  kindred,  am 
to  leave  all  his  business  and  property,  and  to  livi 
away  from  it,  where  he  possessed  nothing,  but  mus 
draw  his  outward  support  from  time  to  time  foi 
himself  and  family  from  his  own  land ;  beini^ 
signed  to  all  this  and  to  the  very  great  reluctanci 
of  Friends  to  part  with  us,  we  acquainted  ou: 
Monthly  Select  Meeting  with  what  lay  upon  ou; 
minds  in  the  Third  month  last.  From  them 
met  with  much  discouragement,  and  continue  t( 
meet  with  it  from  all  but  a  very  few,  who  in  thi; 
thing  are  enabled  to  look  beyond  '  things  that  an 
seen,  and  are  temporal,  to  those  that  are  not  seen 
and  are  eternal.'  My  beloved  husband  is  favourec 
with  a  sense  that  it  is  right  to  go ;  and  there  seemi 
no  reason  for  us  to  be  greatly  moved,  or  to  drav 
back.  We  are  not  likely,  in  removing,  to  promoti 
our  worldly  interest,  but  are  brought  to  a  willin 
ness  to  give  up  all  to  the  Lord.  He  can  bless  thi 
little,  or  cause  a  blast  to  come  upon  that  which  i 
more.  The  opposition  wc  meet  with  is  like  a  host 
our  friends  find  it  hard  to  let  us  go,  and  many  rea 
son  strongly  ag<iinst  it,  which  if  we  had  done,  wi 
should  not  have  mentioned  it  to  them.  I  see  plain 
ly,  that  should  we  be  led  forth  from  this  place,  i 
must  be  by  a  patient  reliance  on  the  strong  hand 
and  the  outstretched  arm  of  Him  who  is  mighty 
and  hath  already^  done  for  us  great  things.  M; 
beloved  J.  G.  had  some  weeks  back  to  supplicati 
the  Great  Name  in  a  remarkable  line,  and  witl 
great  solemnity,  that  he  would  make  our  way,  anc 
enable  us  to  erect  an  altar  to  His  wonderfiil  anc 
excellent  Name,  where  he  might  appoint. 


From  the  British  FrieBd. 

"Who  Hath  Begotten  the  Drops  of  Dew?" 

Job  xxsviii.  28. 
The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  insensibli 
deposition  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  dew,  nov 
becoming  considerable,  is  full  of  interest.  Hence 
truly,  did  the  patriarch  Isaac,  in  bis  blessing  t( 
Jacob,  say,  "  God  give  thee  the  dew  of  heaven  ano' 
the  fatness  of  the  earth ;"  which,  if  we  receive  not 
continually,  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  mus 
fail.  Dew  is  a  moisture  insensibly  deposited  fron 
the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  ThL 
moisture  is  precipitated  by  the  cold  of  the  bodi 
on  which  it  appears,  and  will  be  more  or  less  abun 
dant,  not  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  tha 
body,  but  in  proportion  to  the  existing  state  of  th( 
air  in  regard  to  moisture.  It  is  commonly  sup 
posed  that  the  formation  of  dew  produces  cold,  bu 
like  every  other  precipitation  of  water  from  thi 
atmosphere,  it  must  eventually  produce  heat.  I 
is  never  seen  on  nights  both  cloudy  and  windy 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  weather,  fron 
being  serene,  should  become  dark  and  cloudy,  dev 
which  has  been  deposited  will  disappear.  In  caln 
weather,  if  the  sky  be  partially  covered  with  clouds 
more  dew  will  appear  than  if  it  were  entirely  un 
covered.  Dew  begins  in  the  country  to  appear  oi 
the  grass  in  places  shaded  from  the  sun,  durini 
clear  and  calm  weather,  soon  after  the  heat  ha 
declined,  and  continues  to  be  deposited  through  th( 
whole  night,  and  for  a  little  after  sunrise.  The 
quantity  will  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  pro 
portion  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  It  appear 
to  be  a  curious  fact  that  bodies  a  little  elevated  ii 
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je  air  often  become  moist  with  dew,  while  similar 
odies  Ij'ing  on  the  ground  remain  dry,  though  ne- 
jssarily,  from  their  position,  as  liable  to  be  wetted 
y  whatever  falls  from  the  heavens  as  the  former, 
letallic  substances,  however,  exposed  to  the  air  in 
n  horizontal  position,  remain  dry,  while  every- 
ling  around  them  is  covered  with  dew ;  though 
■herever  the  air  can  freely  penetrate,  under  fa- 
ourable  circumstances  the  dew  is  not  confined  to 
^e  surface  only,  but  is  often  found  in  the  interior 
f  the  soil,  when  evaporation  is  taking  place  on  the 
arface.  This  may  be  observed  in  dry  pulverized 
irth,  which  will  increase  in  weight  by  moisture 
early  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  a  dewy  night, 
^cording  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
;  The  amount  of  the  dew  deposited  upon  the  earth 
IS  been  estimated  by  Dalton  to  be  equal  to  five 
iches  per  annum,  or  about  five  hundred  tons  of 
atcr  per  acre,  even  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
ratinent  it  is  often  much  more.  There  is  less  dew 
ually  formed  during  the  first  than  the  second 
)rtion  of  the  night.  The  pulverization  of  the 
)il  then  promotes  its  power  of  absorbing  water, 
lid  thereby  increasing  its  fertilizing  effects;  for  it 
evident  that  a  vigorous  vegetation  produces  rain, 
hich,  on  the  other  hand,  nourishes  again  that 
getation.  This  has  been  observed  by  natural- 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  in  the  destruction  of 
rests,  and  the  growth  of  plants  that  are  all  in 
rfection,  or  are  all  green  and  ripe  at  the  same 
sriod. 
Previous  to  1821,  in  the  department  of  Du  Var 
]d  Provence,  France  possessed  a  superfluity  of 
ooks  and  springs  of  water,  with  heavy  dews.  In 
at  year  tlje  olive-trees,  which  formed  almost 
rests,  were  killed  by  frost,  and  were  cut  down  to 
le  roots  in  1822  ;  since  which  time  the  springs 
ive  dried  up,  and  agriculture  has  suffered  ;  the 
being  small  from  the  want  of  vegetation  of 
e  green  leaf.  Again,  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  rains 
ghty  years  ago  were  still  abundant,  but  have  al- 
it  ceased  since  the  Arabs  cut  down  all  the  trees 
firing,  without  renewing  them  along  the  valley 
'  the  Nile  towards  Libya  and  Arabia ;  while  a 
mtrary  effect  has  been  produced  in  Lower  Egypt, 
rough  the  extensive  plantation  of  trees  by  the 
acha  about  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  where  rain 
formerly  a  great  rarity ;  it  has,  since  that 
sriod  become  much  more  common.  Hence,  in 
ustrating  the  theory — that  vegetation  promotes 
in  and  dew — this  is  also  observable  in  the  Pon- 
Marshes  near  Rome,  which  were  anciently 
rtilc,  with  vegetation  and  fruit-trees  adorning  the 
lias  of  the  Romans  ;  besides  the  extensive  sacred 
oods,  which  were  not  permitted  to  be  destroyed, 
here,  at  the  present  day,  is  now  a  pestilential 
arsh,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  nearly  wholly 
iglected.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  wars  and 
intentions  to  possess  the  city  of  Rome,  more  than 
)00  years  ago,  and  which  have  since  been  only 
rtially  cultivated — where  now  a  person  may  walk 
r  days  together  without  seeing  a  tree  or  a  shrub, 
id,  during  the  summer  months,  not  a  blade  of 
ccn  vegetable  life  ;  being  covered  with  dry  with- 
jrass  without  dew,  and  is  now  a  pestilential 
iste  on  account  of  the  little  cultivation,  being 
ithout  dew  from  the  want  of  green  vegetable  life 
e  greatest  part  of  the  year,  and  where  the  marsh 
and  malaria  are  almost  certain  to  attack  the 
bourers  who  come  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
for  harvest  work.  This  was  supposed  to  be 
icasioned  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  mat- 
r  on  a  moist  surface  ;  but  now  it  is  found  to  pro- 
ed  from  a  very  different  cause,  for  while  hay  and 
>rn  are  in  a  growing  state,  these  pestilential  dis- 
icts  are  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  Italy ;  but  the 
oment  the  crop  is  ripe  and  cut  down,  or  withers 


on  the  ground,  the  dew  ceases,  and  the  malaria  and 
marsh  fever  commence,  which  continues  through  the 
autumn  ai.d  winter,  till  vegetation  becomes  again 
vigorous  in  the  spring. 

This  is  also  said  to  be  analogous  to  what  in  Eng- 
land is  called  the  hay  fever  and  the  ague  of  the 
fens,  which  was  very  prevalent  in  the  last  century, 
arising  from  the  want  of  that  peculiar  gas  or  efflu- 
via that  green  vegetable  life  so  generally  diffuses. 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  climate  of  this  coun- 
try is  so  much  healthier  now  than  it  was  forty  or 
fifty  years  since,  arising  from  the  general  cultiva- 
tion of  green  vegetables,  as  turnips,  mangolds,  and 
cabbage,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  for  feed- 
ing of  cattle  during  the  winter ;  which  are  known, 
while  growing,  to  give  out  vital  air  in  oxygen  gas, 
and  absorb,  for  their  own  growth,  the  carbonic  acid 
gas ;  thus  correcting  the  too  large  a  proportion  of 
this  air,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  animal 
life  by  miasma  and  malaria,  which  are  particularly 
fiital  to  mankind  in  almost  every  climate. 

Another  observation  has  been  made  on  the  pe- 
culiar manner  that  leaves  of  plants  appear  to  act 
on  receiving  the  dew.  The  blades  of  grass  are 
often  spangled  over  their  whole  surface  with  dew 
drops,  which  run  together  in  streams  towards  their 
roots ;  whereas,  on  the  leaves  of  the  clover,  the 
cabbage,  nasturtium,  and  many  other  plants,  it 
collects  in  distinct  globules,  which  may  be  rolled 
about  on  the  leaf  without  appearing  to  moisten  it : 
these  drops,  in  fact,  do  not  touch  the  leaf,  but  rest 
and  roll  upon  a  pillar  of  air  interspersed  between 
them  and  the  substance  of  the  leaf.  On  very 
translucent  nights  these  may  be  observed  to  bend 
the  tender  leaf  of  the  clover,  and  discharge  the 
crystal  load  at  their  roots,  and  then  again  begin  to 
accumulate ;  another  globule  cup  formed,  and  hori- 
zontal leaves  and  flowers  seem  to  absorb  the  whole 
of  their  collected  dews,  as  if  the  dew  was  more 
beneficial  to  them  when  so  applied  than  discharg- 
ing it  at  their  roots. — Journal  R.  A.  S.,  vol.  v. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Jolin  Barclay. 
John.  Barclay  was  very  quick  of  discernment, 
not  only  of  attempted  innovations  upon  the  faith 
and  practice  of  Friends,  but  of  the  spirit  by  which 
even  sincere-hearted  persons  were  actuated,  who 
engaged  in  promoting  what  they  considered  a  re- 
formation. Having  passed  through  the  fiery  bap- 
tisms needful  to  bring  him  out  of  the  first  and  fallen 
nature,  he  was  peculiarly  earnest  that  in  what  he 
and  others  did,  under  thebelief  thatit  was  their  reli- 
gious duty,  it  might  be  done  in  the  pure  Spirit  of 
the  Lamb  of  God.  His  eye  being  anointed  to  see, 
and  his  own  will  crucified,  he  was  qualified  to  give 
christian  coun-el  to  his  brethren,  and  to  show  the 
fruits  of  true  charity.  In  a  letter  to  J.  F.  M.,  he 
says  :  "  I  believe  there  may  be  much  show  and  ap- 
pearance of  excellent  dispositions  in  some,  who 
have  not  had  any  call  to  service  in  the  line  which 
they  may  have  set  their  feet  in,  as  well  as  in  some 
that  have  not  abode  long  enough  under  the  re- 
fining hand,  which  was  fitting  them  for  their  allot- 
ted post.  These  may  talk  of  the  degeneracy  in 
the  faith  or  practice  of  others  who  profess  with 
them,  and  may  lament,  or  seem  to  lament,  the  in- 
novations or  backslidings  of  their  fellows;  and  they 
may  for  a  time  keep  within  the  limits  of  consist- 
ency, imitating  the  actions  of  those,  whom  they  ap- 
prehend to  retain  something  of  primitive  zeal  and 
uprightness.  Some  also  of  these  may,  in  the  heat 
and  warmth  of  the  sparks  which  they  have  kindled, 
and  with  which  they  have  compassed  themselves, 
bec'iu  the  work  of  reformation,  or  rather  set  about 
it  in  their  own  wills,  and  after  their  darkened  ap- 
prehensions ;  and  when  they  see  their  endeavours  not 


owned  nor  seconded  so  readily  or  quickly  as  they 
deem  them  worthy,  for  the  faithful  cannot  own 
them,  then  it  sometimes  happens  that  those  spirits 
burst  out  into  open  variance  with  the  body  ;  and 
so  manifest  their  foundation  to  the  faithful,  whose 
eyes  the  Lord  openeth  to  see  and  to  discern  the  good 
from  that  which  only  appears  to  be  so.  Such  an 
one,  if  he  is  ever  favoured  to  .see  the  error  of  his 
way,  and  to  turn  from  it,  will  have  to  acknowledge, 
that  all  his  stirrings,  strivings,  willings,  runnings, 
his  labours  and  services,  even  to  promote  good, 
were  out  of  that  Spirit,  whereby  alone  good  can 
be  discovered,  embraced  or  promoted  in  his  own 
heart,  or  in  the  hearts  of  others.  There  is  then 
great  need  for  all  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  to  feel 
his  power  discovering  the  evil  and  the  good  in  us, 
raising  up  the  one,  and  enabling  us  to  overcome 
the  other.  And  as  we  continue  faithful  to  these 
discoveries,  we  shall  be  made  partakers  of  more  of 
his  gifts,  and  grow  in  a  living  experience  of  his 
Truth,  and  in  a  lively  understanding  of  such  things 
as  are  best  for  us  to  know ;  until  it  please  the  Lord 
to  dispose  of  us  in  that  part  of  his  vineyard  where 
he  '  hath  need  of  us.'  Then  as  we  abide  in  Him, 
from  whom  we  derive  our  strength  and  vigour,  we 
shall  bring  forth  much  fruit,  not  only  to  his  praise 
and  our  own  peace,  but  to  the  edification  of  the 
church,  and  to  the  comfort  of  its  living  members." 
J.  R. 

Lightni?ig. — The  peculiarities  of  that  terrible 
but  mysterious  agent,  lightning,  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interesting  paper  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  British  Quarterly  Review.  Two  clouds  are 
not  necessary  for  the  production  of  lightning, 
which  is  frequently  discharged  from  a  solitary 
clump  of  vapour,  when  a  connection  can  be  esta- 
blished with  the  earth.  A  French  academician, 
named  Marcolle,  describes  a  case  where  a  mere 
cloudlet,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  killed 
a  poor  woman,  by  dropping  a  thunberbolt  upon 
her  head.  It  has  been  shown  by  Faraday  that 
the  electric  fluid  contained  in  a  single  flash  mio-ht 
be  supplied  by  the  decomposition  of  one  grain  of 
water  alone. 

Slavery  in  Minnesota. — The  Minnesota  Re- 
publican, published  at  St.  Anthony,  says  that  men 
are  now  held  as  slaves,  as  property,  in  Minnesota. 
Every  year,  men  who  come  from  the  South,  bring 
their  slaves  as  body  servants  to  the  hotels,  and 
take  them  away  again.  And  it  has  positive  in- 
formation that  a  Southerner  is  now  holding  his 
slave  at  Stillwater,  and  declares  that  under  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  he  defies  the  authorities  to 
interfere.  He  intends  to  remain  in  the  Territory, 
and  thus  to  render  slavery  a  permanent  institu- 
tion . — i\  «/  iim . 
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SUMJIARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Eighth  mo.  19th. 

The  attempt  to  lay  the  submarine  cable  has  failed. 
When  about  335  nautical  or  380  statute  miles  had  been 
laid  from  the  Niag.ara  the  cable  broke,  at  tlie  distance 
of  about  280  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Valentia.  A 
powerful  under-current  was  experienced,  which  fiirced 
the  wire  from  the  ship  at  a  considerable  angle.  The 
ship  was  going  from  three  to  four  knots,  and  the 
cable  paying  out  five  to  six,  and  sometimes  seven  knots. 
As  the  quantity  of  slack  thus  expended  was  greater  than 
expected  at  starting,  and  more  than  could  be  niforded, 
the  retard  strain  was  therefore  increased  tea  pressure  of 
3000  pounds,  and  the  cable  snapped  asunder.  The  squa- 
dron has  returned  to  England,  and  it  is  supposed  no  lur- 
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ther  attempt  will  be  made  this  year.     A  portion  of  the 
lost  cable,  it  is  said,  can  be  recovered. 

Storms  and  floods  had  occasioned  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  crops  in  England. 

Carr  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  New  Castle,  have  failed. 
Their  liabilities  are  stated  at  £678,000,  and  their  assets 
at  a  ratlier  larger  sum. 

Bombay  dates  to  Seventh  month  14th,  and  Calcutta 
to  Seventh  month  5lh,  had  been  received.  Delhi  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  insurgents.  They  had  made 
several  desperate  sorties  which  were  repulsed  by  the 
British.  The  city  was  reported  to  contain  great  num- 
bers of  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  cholera  prevailed. 
Further  mutinies  in  several  districts  had  broken  out. 
The  Bombay  and  Madras  armies  remained  loyal.  The 
Punjaub  continued  quiet.  The  whole  of  the  kingdom  of 
Oude  had  risen.  In  other  parts  the  rebellion  had  been 
crushed.  Some  of  the  English  troops  from  China  had 
arrived  in  India.  On  the  whole  it  was  hoped  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  crisis  had  passed,  and  that  the  British  au- 
thority in  India  would  soon  be  restored.  The  affairs  of 
India  have  been  debated  in  Parliament,  without  any  im- 
portant developments  being  made.  The  East  India 
Company  have  despatched  in  all  72  vessels,  carrying 
about  27,000  troops. 

The  Bank  of  France  returns  for  the  month  show  a 
great  loss  of  specie  by  the  branch  Banks.  The  artificial 
purchases  of  bullion  by  the  Bank  of  France  have  been 
renewed,  showing  that  its  late  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
discount  was  premature. 

An  interview  between  the  Emperors  of  France 
Russia  is  again  stated  as  certain  to  take  place.  The 
French  Emperor's  pardon,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fetes  of 
the  15th  ult.,  will  be  extended  to  over  900  persons  con- 
demned for  various  offences. 

It  is  announced  that  Russia  is  equipping  a  flotilla  for 
the  China  seas.  The  Russian  Imperial  Guards  has  been 
reduced  30,000. 

The  Spanish  government  has  suspended  all  negotia- 
tions with  the  Jle.vican  Envoy.  He  has  conseiiuently 
placed  the  Mexican  subjects  in  Spain  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France.  Spain  has  demanded  the  extradition  of 
Spanish  refugees  known  to  be  in  Portugal,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved the  government  of  the  latter  country  will  not  con- 
sent. 

Liverpool  Markets. — A  further  advance  in  cotton  of 
1-I6d.  had  taken  place.  The  Manchester  advices  were 
favourable.  The  weather  had  become  favourable  for 
gathering  the  crops  of  grain,  but  the  market  showed  an 
advancing  tendency.  Flour  was  in  active  demand  at  an 
advance  of  6d.  a  Is.     Wheat  was  also  held  at  an  advance. 

London  Money  Market. — -Money  was  plenty,  and  was 
freely  offered  upon  improvement  securities  at  4  per  cent. 
Consols,  91  J.  The  shipment  of  silver  by  the  steamer  for 
the  East  on  the  19th,  was  iei,2aO,000,''the  largest  ever 
made. 

HAVANA. — Late  letters  say  that  scarcely  three  days 
had  elapsed  successively  in  the  last  five  or  six  months, 
that  rain  had  not  fallen  in  and  about  the  city.  The 
weather  had  been  most  favourable  for  the  growing  crops, 
and  the  planters  anticipated  a  highly  profitable  season. 
Yellow  fever  was  prevailing  to  a  considerable  extent.  A 
large  number  of  recruits  from  Spain  had  arrived,  and 
were  sent  into  the  country  until  they  become  acclimated. 
Several  more  ship  loads  of  Chinese  labourers  had  ar- 
rived. 

BRAZIL. — Recent  accounts  show  that  the  commercial 
progress  of  the  country  is  rapid.  There  are  t.vo  lines  of 
steamers  upon  the  Amazon.  The  trade  of  the  port  of 
Para  is  important  and  fast  increasing.  Para  bids  fair 
to  become  in  future  times  to  the  Amazon  what  New  Or- 
leans is  to  the  Mississippi.  A  considerable  immigration 
from  Germany  was  taking  place,  liberal  inducements 
being  held  out  to  attract  industrious  settlers. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  Secretary  of  War  has  or- 
ganized an  expedition  for  the  exploration  and  survey  of 
tlie  river  Colorado  of  the  West,  traversing  an  almost  un- 
explored region.  The  command  has  been  assigned  to 
Lieutenant  J.  C.  Ives,  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers. 

Kansas. — At  the  latest  dates  all  was  quiet  in  the  ter- 
•  ritory.  Gov.  Walker  is  using  the  army  as  a  posse  comi- 
tatus,  when  the  civil  authorities  cannot  make  arrests  for 
breaches  of  tlie  peace.  Fifteen  hundred  U.  S.  troops 
will  remain  in  Kansas  until  after  the  elections  next 
month.  There  is  now  a  daily  mail  between  Kansas  City 
and  Lecompton,  and  a  tri-weekly  mail  from  Lecompton 
and  Marysville.  Gov.  Robinson  has  been  tried  before 
Judge  Cato  by  a  pro-slavery  jury,  on  a  charge  of  usur- 
pation of  office.  The  Judge  charged  the  jury  strongly 
against  the  accused;  they  however  brought  iu  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  A  large  German  immigration  is  now  set- 
ting into  the  territory. 

Dacotah. — The   Big  Sioux  river,  which  empties  into 


the  Missouri,  and  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Iowa 
is  found  to  be  navigable  for  steamers.  It  is  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  long.  A  boat  ascended  on  the  20tl: 
of  Seventh  month,  for  the  first  time,  and  navigated  for 
thirty  miles,  and  found  the  water  deep,  navigable,  anc 
free  from  obstruction  of  any  kind.  On  the  Dacotah  side 
the  level  prairie  was  found  extending  as  far  as  the  eyt 
could  reach,  and  possessing  a  soil  equal  to  any  in  the 
north-west. 

The  Election  in  Missouri. — According  to  the  official 
returns,   Stewart,  the  Democratic  candidate,  has  bei 
elected  Governor,  by  a  majority  of  334  votes.     Rollins, 
Emancipationist,  received  47,641 ;  Stewart  47,975. 

New  lorA.— Mortality  last  week,  613.  The  Ohio  Life 
and  Trust  Co.  having  failed  to  meet  its  engagements  for 
large  amounts  at  its  office  in  New  York,  a  panic  in 
financial  affairs  was  the  consequence,  and  several  of  the 
Wall  street  bankers  were  also  obliged  to  suspend  pay 
ment.  On  the  29th,  sales  of  38,000  bushels  of  red  South- 
ern wheat  were  made  at  §1.40  a  §1.48  per  bushel ;  7,500 
bushels,  white  do.  at  §1.60  a  $1.71;  Southern  yelh 
corn,  00  cts. ;  white,  91  cts.  a  92  cts. 

Fhiladelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  324.  Of  cholera 
infantum,  60.  During  the  past  week,  there  arrived  at 
this  port  2  ships,  4  brigs,  2  barks,  8  steamships  and  70 
schooners — making  a  total  of  86  vessels.  Sales  of  red 
wheat  last  week  at  §1.40  a  §1.62  ;  white,  §1.50  a  §1.70; 
yellow  corn,  88  cts.;  white,  90  cts. 

Texas. — The  picking  of  the  cotton  crop  has  c 
menced.  In  the  interior  it  was  good;  iu  other  parts  it 
had  suffered  from  drought.  The  Pacific  railway  was 
being  graded  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  week. 

Droui/ht  in  Iowa. — It  is  stated  that  a  severe  drought 
prevails  in  Henry  county,  Iowa,  no  rain  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  slight  showers  having  fallen  there  since  th( 
29th  of  Third  month. 

Trade  of  Chicago. — The  shipments  from  Chicago,  Il- 
linois, this  j-ear,  up  to  the  8th  ult.,  were  72,615  barrels 
of  flour,  1,888,719  bushels  of  wheat,  and  6,928,588  b 
els  of  corn. 

Miscellaneous. — Colliery  Explosion.  —  The  Manchester 
(Eug.)  papers  give  accounts  of  a  recent  explosion  from 
fire  damp  in  a  coal  pit,  near  Ashton,  by  which  a  large 
number  of  persons  perished.  Thirty-one  dead  be  " 
had  been  recovered,  and  there  were  still  a  number  of 
men  missing. 

The  Capital  of  Canada. — It  is  stated  that  the  Queen 
has  selected  Montreal  as  the  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

Designs  on  Nicaragua. — The  notorious  Walker  has  nol 
abandoned  his  schemes  for  securing  that  part  of  the 
isthmus  for  the  establishment  of  a  slaveholding  republic. 
He  continues  his  appeals  to  the  South  for  aid,  and  it  is 
rumoured  that  another  expedition  will  soon  be  organized. 
Handbills  are  in  circulation  in  Upper  Georgia  and  Ti 
nessee  for  volunteers  for  Nicaragua,  promising  §25  a 
month,  and  a  grant  of  125  acres  of  land. 

Sugar  and  Molasses. — The  papers  state  that  the  stock 
of  these-articles  at  our  principal  seaports  is  large  beyond 
all  precedent.  In  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  there  is  said  to  be  more  than  three  times  the 
quantity  of  sugar  there  was  a  year  ago.  The  quantity 
of  the  two  articles  stored  on  the  Boston  wharf.  South 
Boston,  in  bond,  a  few  days  since,  covered  more  than 
six  acres.  The  consumption  has  diminished,  owing  to 
the  high  prices  of  the  last  year. 

The  Rhine  and  the  Elbe. — The  Sound  Dues  having  been 
abolished  by  the  exertions  of  all  the  parties  interested, 
the  United  States  having  taken  the  lead,  the  attention  of 
the  commercial  public  in  Germany  is  now  directed  to 
the  importance,  of  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  u 
the  navigation  of  the  German  streams,  especially  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe. 

Astronomy. — The   comet  discovered  by  Dr.  Peters, 
the  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  25th  of 
Seventh  month,  was  seen  at  the  Imperial  Observatory, 
Paris,  on  the  28th,  and  at  Gotha  and  Altona,   on  the 
30th. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Asa  Garretson,  agt.,  0.,  §5,  for  Mary 

Hall,  §2,  vol.  30,  for  Jos.  Gibbons,  §2,  vol.  30,  for  David 

Lupton,  §1,  to  27,  vol.  30;  from  Benj.  Sharpless,  Pa., 

§6,  vols.  28,  29  and  30. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-School 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9lh  of  the  11th  month. 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  make 
early  application  to  Joseph  Sxowden,  Superintendent  at 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scatteroood,  Treasurer,  No.  304 
Arch  street. 


EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 
PERSONS. 
A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  foi 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistant  Teach- 
ers for  the  Women's  Scbool. 

The  Schools  open  on  the  first  Second-day  in  the  Tent! 
month,  and  are  held  five  evenings  in  the  week,  durini 
five  months.     Apply  to 

Nathaniel  H.  Bbown,  No.  118  Chestnut,  or 

127  N.  Ninth  street 
JoHX  Thomas,  No.  10  N.  Ninth  street,  or 
JoH.N  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front,  or 

335  S.  Fifth  street. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher   is  wanted   for  the  Boys 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  under- 
named, viz. : 

Samuel  Hiues,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henky  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad, 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  Civiliza. 
tion  of  the  Indians,  held  Eighth  month  24th,  1857. 

Information  was  now  received  that  our  friends,  SaJ 
muel  and  Rachel  Whitson,  who  have  been  acceptably 
engaged  in  the  care  of  the  farm  and  other  concerns 
Tunessassah,  have  a  prospect  of  leaving  there  in  a  few 
weeks.     As  the  Boarding-School  has  been  going  on  very 
satisfactorily,  and  appears  to  be  in  good  measure  an" 
swering  the  design  of  the  Y'early  Meeting  for  the  benefij 
of  the  Indians,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  not  bj 
suspended.     Friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  be 
volent  work,  and  whose  minds  may  be  drawn  to  engage 
as  Superintendent  and   Matron,   will  do   well   to  m   " 
early  application  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  look 
for  successors,  viz. ;  Joel  Evans,  Ebenezer  Worth,  Joh< 
.M.  Kaighn,  Thomas  Wistar,  or  Joseph  Elkinton. 

A  female  Friend,  qualified  to   fill   the  department 

Teaching,  is  also  wanted.     Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 


WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  ch.irge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  8 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


\_Published  by  request.'] 
Died,  Fifth  month  24tb,  1857,  at  Scarborough,  York 
shire,  England,  Richard  Finnis  Foster,  aged  79  years 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  upwards  of  fifty  years.  It  ma 
well  be  said  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  this  dea 
Friend,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  yea 
from  henceforth  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from  thei 
labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  The  thingi 
of  time  had  but  little  place  with  hira,  for  he  was  quiet!; 
pursuing  his  heavenward  journey,  frequently  engag^  ii 
the  service  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  to  the  comfort  an( 
satisfaction  of  his  friends ;  and  having  attained  a  gooi 
old  age,  he  departed  this  life  in  peace  with  God  anl 
man. 

,  on  tho  22d   of  Fifth  month,  1857,  after  a  shoi 

illness,  Robert  Pool,  aged  56  years ;  a  member  of  Keff 
net  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  It  is  believed  In 
was  one  that  was  quickened  with  a  sense  of  the  short 
ness  and  uncertainty  of  his  time  here,  and  was  concernei 
to  seek  a  city,  which  hath  foundations  whose  builde 
and  maker  is  God,  and  that  through  unmerited  mercj 
the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  cut  short  his  wi 
righteousness,  and  to  fulfil  to  him  the  promise.  They  tha 
seek  shall  find,  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  b 
opened. 

— ,  on  the  23d  of  Seventh  month,  1857,  at  the  resi 
dence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Robert  Moore,   Sadsbur 
Lancaster    county.    Pa.,  Hannah   Hicks;    an   est 
member  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting ;  aged  sLxty-fi' 

3  and  three  days. 


■       ROBE,  PILE  &  M'BLROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Christian  Meekness,  250. 

Chinese  Ivory  Balls,  268. 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  Remarks  to  Edmund  Gurney,  264. 

Conquering  the  Natives,  279. 

Chat  Moss  and  its  Railway,  298. 

Cooling  Rooms,  306. 

California  Woodpecker,  308. 

Cutting  of  Fruit  Trees,  316. 

Contending  for  the  Truth,  332. 

Cotton  Crop,  The,  347. 

Comet,  Discovery  of  a,  367. 

Civilized  North  American  Chieftain,  380. 

Corn,  When  it  Grows,  395. 

Doctoring  Sick  Animals,  86. 

Danger  of  Falling  Away,  94. 

Discipline,  131.  138.  148. 

Deep  Sea  Soundings,  by  the  Arctic,  142. 

Duties  of  Daily  Life,  by  Hannah  Moore,  143. 

Discovery  of  a  Remarkable  Cave  in  Wisconsin,  155. 

Despise  not  the  Chastenings  of  the  Lord,  274. 

Dimensions  of  American  Lakes,  178. 

Desponding  Views  Unprofitable,  310. 

Divine  Protection  through  Extraordinary  Dangers  dur- 
ing the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1798,  326.  333.  338.  354. 

Dillwyn,  George,  Letters  of,  on  Moderation,  &c.,  388. 
389.  395. 

Danger  of  Losing  a  Good  Condition,  388. 

Deaths. — Elizabeth  Hendrickson,  24;  Waite  Boss,  Philip 
Chase,  32;  Caroline  Wood,  Anna  Morton,  40;  John 
Garretson,  Margaret  S.  Peirson,  Ann  Williams,  56  ; 
Edward  Sharpless,  Edith  N.  Fell,  Ann  Buckley,  64; 
Martha  L.  Bailey,  Maria  J.  Naramore,  72;  William 
Allen,  Hughes  Bell,  80 ;  Bufus  Briggs,  Alice  Briggs, 
Zebulon  Weaver,  Marion  Purdie,  Alice  Boss,  Mary  H. 
Brown,  88  ;  Jane  H.  Woolman,  96  ;  Lydia  Burrough, 
Ruth  Ambler,  104;  Thomas  Wilbur,  Calvin  Cooper, 
Stephen  Darlington,  112;  Richard  Marriott,  Susan 
Stokes,  120;  Mary  Stanton,  Kezia  Tomlinson,  128; 
Gulielma  Morris  Smith,  136;  Rebecca  Harvey,  144: 
Mary  Lawrence,  Debby  T.  Howell,  152;  Nancy  E. 
Stokes,  Samuel  Cope,  Jr.,  Abigail  Stratton,  1 60 ;  Barzil- 
lai  French,  Mary  L.  Passmore, Lydia  Hallock,  168 ;  Jesse 
Kirk,  Malvina  F.  Stokes,  William  King,  184;  Joseph 
Matlack,  Orrin  Pharo,  192;  Phebe  Fell,  Sarah 
Brown,  Mercy  W.  Brown,  Jane  Clark,  200;  Cyrus 
Cooper,  Rebecca  L.  Stokes,  208  ;  Ann  Wharton,  Adna 
Heaton,  Amos  Jeanes,  Mary  Marshall,  216;  Benjamin 
Sears,  Rebecca  W.  Kaighn,  Sarah  Roberts,  Anna  M. 
Evans,  Michael  Stratton,  Joseph  Larkin,  Hannah  Bor- 
ton,  224;  Elizabeth  W.  Tatum,  232;  George  Rhoads, 
Arthur  Hacker,  248  ;  John  Stranghan,  Sarah  W.  Coop- 
er, Mary  W.  Reeder,  256  ;  Mercy  Cresson,  264;  Sarah 

B.  Cooper,  Mary  H.  Wilson,  272  ;  Rebecca  G.  Cresson, 
280  ;  John  Roberts,  Elizabeth  Chadbourn,  288  ;  Jabez 
Jenkins,  Merrick  Ballance,  Rachel  Smedley,  296  ;  Job 
Lippincott,  James  Canby,  Irene  Fanning,  304 ;  Sarah 

C.  Paxson,  George  Mickle,  312  ;  Sarah  Gillingham, 
Deliverance  Bartlett,  328 ;  Abner  Deuel,  344  ;  Davis 
Hoopes,  352;  Elizabeth  T.  Wood,  Sarah  S.  Carter, 
Mark  Healy,  360;  Joseph  R.  Jenks,  376;  Ruth  A. 
Stanley,  Milley  Stanley,  Isabella  Stanley,  392  ;  Eliza- 
beth Tripp,  George  M.  Paul,  Sarah  Webster,  400  ;  Ro- 
bert Moore,  Israel  Darlington,  William  Savery,  Joseph 
Pusey,  Jonathan  Tyson,  416. 


Exercise  in  the  open  Air,  6. 
Epistle  of  the  Meeting  for  Su 
Escutcheons,  38. 
Electric  Telegraph,  The,  79. 
Kxchange  on  England,  91. 
Every  Man  his  own  Insurer, 
English  Language,  The,  131. 


Eruption  of  a  Volcano,  133. 

Embankment  of  the  Thames,  187. 

Education  at  Home,  230. 

Evidences  of  True  Discipleship,  243. 

Electro-Telegraphing,  255. 

Earthquake  at  Naples,  351. 

Epistle  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1858,  355. 

Exaggeration  in  Conversation,  387. 

Extracts.— 43.  75.  79.  87.  102.  111.  154.  163  181  188 
196.  199.  200.  239.  311.  340.  375.  386.  391.  398.'413  ' 

Editorial.— William  Green's  Return  to  Ireland ;  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Commencement  of  a  New  Volume  7- 
Helper's  "  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South,  15  ;  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society  in  relation  to  the  Subject  of  Sla- 
very, 31 ;  The  Monetary  Convulsion,  39;  Ohio  Yeariy 
Meeting,  47.  69  ;  Extravagance  in  Dress  and  Living 
48  ;  Why  a  Minister  Left  his  Church,  56  ;  The  War  in 
India,  62;  Prize  Gifts,  79;  The  Mormons,  87;  Finan- 
cial Distress  in  Europe,  95;  Device  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment to  Revive  the  Slave  Trade,  103;  Provision 
made  by  the  Dutch  Government  for  Terminating  Sla- 
very in  its  Colonies,  119;  Disbanding  of  Indiana  Yeariy 
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Thebes,  Western  Bank  of  the  Nile, 
Feb.  22,  1853. 
(Continued  from  page  410,  vol.  xxx.) 

The  plain  of  Thebes  is  wonderful.  I  gazed  upon 
t  from  one  of  the  mountain  heiglits ;  and  also  from 
be  top  of  one  of  the  temples  of  Carnac.  From 
oth  places  the  eye  easily  reached  its  limits  as  thej 
re  defined  by  the  mountains,  though  it  is  a  circuit 
pparcntly  of  thirty  miles.  As  viewed  from  the 
scent  in  the  mountains,  the  curving  Nile,  seen 
brough  the  whole  length  of  the  plain  and  glitter- 
3g  in  the  sun,  flowed  through  it  like  a  river  of 
old.  The  plain  waved  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
t  is  not  surprising,  that  the  first  inhabitants,  who 
iewed  it  in  its  primitive  beauty,  made  it  their 
topping  place,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
reat  city.  Thebes,  unlike  the  cities  of  the  east 
enerally,  had  no  walls.  In  the  time  of  its  great- 
)ss  it  probably  occupied  the  whole  plain,  lleach- 
g  out  from  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  it  was  guarded 
1  all  sides  by  vast  deserts,  and  still  nearer  by  the 
ontinuous  line  of  mountains  which  intervened  be- 
iveen  the  plain  and  the  deserts.  It  had  but  little 
eed,  therefore,  of  walls.  The  hundred  gates  of 
hcbes  mentioned  by  Homer  were  not  gates  as  is 
mmoly  supposed,  which  furnished  an  entrance 
irough  city  walls,  but  the  gates  of  palaces  and 
imples.  And  the  Thebean  gate,  which  is  thus 
jmmemorated  in  early  poetry,  is  not  a  mere  por- 

through  which  a  man  can  scarcely  enter,  but  a 
reat  architectural  and  historical  arch,  some  fifty 
•  sixty  feet  high,  which  in  its  proportions,  sculp- 
ires,  and  massive  boldness,  leaves  Greece  and 
ome  behind. 

We  were  three  days  in  the  plain  and  mountains 
'  Western  Thebes.  I  mention  what  we  saw  dur- 
g  these  successive  days; — arranging  it  in  the 
der  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the^objects,  rather 
lan  by  that  of  the  specific  day  or  hour  in  which 
ley  were  seen.  I  shall  give  but  part,  however, 
the  present  letter. 

We  first  came  to  the  statue  of  Memnon  ;  and  we 
id  opportunity  to  examine  it  again  on  another 
ly.  It  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  and 
the  foot  of  the  Lybian  heights ;  sculptured  from 
le  solid  rock  with  a  care  which  preserves  gran- 
iur,  without  violating  truth  and  simplicity.  Risimr 
om  the  base  of  the  pedestal  to  the  height  of  sixty 
et,  and  with  head  and  breast  and  shoulders  and 
mds  and  feet  all   in  proportion  to  the  hci'rht,  it 


had  the  appearance,  as  it  rose  up  suddenly  before 
us,  of  some  mysterious  and  mighty  apparition  ; — 
holding  as  it  were  the  gate  of  the  mountains,  and 
keeping  the  guardianship  of  temples  and  tomb; 

The  statue  of  Memnon  is  only  one  among  many 
which  formerly  existed  here.  Another  of  equal 
size,  but  not  of  equal  celebrity,  is  standing  near ; 
and  others  are  at  no  great  distance  in  mighty 
fragments,  like  fallen  giants  with  their  limbs  dislo- 
cated, lie  prostrate  upon  the  ground.  The  Memnon 
statue  is  the  one  so  often  alluded  to  by  ancient 
writers,  which  was  said  to  welcome  with  notes  of 
music  the  first  bright  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  We 
had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  sounds, 
which  probably  gave  rise  to  this  interesting  fiction. 
They  are  produced  by  striking  on  a  hollow  portion 
of  the  stone  in  the  lap  of  the  statue,  which  has  the 
peculiarity  of  emitting  a  sharp  metallic  sound  like 
that  of  brass  when  it  is  struck.  The  statue  is 
seated  ;  and  is  so  large  that  the  boy  who  ascended 
it,  and  went  to  the  furthest  lap  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  the  sounds,  was  entirely  out  of  sight ;  so 
that  the  statue  itself  seemed  to  have  the  power  of 
uttering  them 

Leaving  the  statue  of  Memnon,  we  next  came  to 
the  place  called  Medeenet  Ilaboo,— the  Arabic 
name  which  is  given  to  a  portion  of  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  Amonj_ 
the  ruins  which  are  found  here,  are  the  remains  o^f 
the  great  "  temple  palace,"  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  denominated,  of  Remeses  III.  There  were 
other  ruins  around,  some  of  them  of  Roman  origin; 
but  our  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  this. 
We  were  perplexed  at  first  in  forming  a  satisfac- 
tory idea  of  the  plan  of  this  great  work.  Our 
guides  furnished  us  but  little  assistance.  But  we 
were  able,  after  a  time,  and  with  some  little  effort, 
to  ascertain  as  we  thought,  the  general  outlines 
and  position,  with  the  successive  entrances  and 
courts;  and  thus,  with  what  still  remained  of 
massive  walls  and  splendid  columns,  to  fill  up  ment- 
ally the  original  and  grand  conception. 

This  temple,  which  was  the  abode  of  royalty  a 
well  as  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  may  justly  be  re 
garded  in  its  objects,  the  style  of  its  architecture, 
and  its  hieroglyphical  sculptures,  as  one  of  the 
great  monuments  of  primitive  Egypt.  Some  of  its 
columns  are  more  than  twenty  feet  in  circumfer 
ence.  The  scenes,  deeply  sculptured  with  great 
skill  on  the  walls,  are  chiefly  battle  scenes.  R 
meses  is  represented  in  one  place  as  putting  to 
rout  his  Asiatic  enemies,  who  are  in  full  armour, 
but  in  flight  before  him ;  and  in  another  as  smitinc 
the  captives  taken  in  war  in  the  presence  of  the 
god  Amunre.  War  then,  as  now,  when  prosecuted 
successfully,  constituted  glory.  There  are  some 
scenes,  however,  of  a  more  domestic  nature.  Among 
the  sculptures,  for  instance,  on  the  walls  of  the  pri- 
vate apartments  of  this  edifice,  is  a  representation 
of  Remeses  seated  on  an  elegant  divan,  surrounded 
with  female  attendants  who  wave  their  fans  before 
him,  and  present  him  with  flowers. 

In  another  place  he  is  represented  as  seated  on 
a  canopied  throne,  which  is  borne  by  twelve 
Egyptian  princes,  and  attended  by  officers,  who 
carry  in  their  hands  the  royal  insignia  and  arm 


its  ori-in  to  the  reign  of  its  builder,  Remeses  III. 
This  king  began  to  reign  in  the  year  123.")  before 
the  Christian  era ;  about  three  hundred  years  after 
the  time  of  Moses. 

There  are  interesting  ruins  at  the  Arab  villai^e 
called  Goorneh  or  Koorneh,  which  is  nearly  oppo- 
site Karnac,  and  not  far  from  the  bank  of  the 
river; — especially  the  remains  of  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful temple,  older  than  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 
These  remains  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of 
ground,  and  bear  the  evidences  of  mechanical  skill 
as  of  sublime  conception,  which  generally 
characterize  the  architectural  remains  found  in  this 
region.  And  not  far  from  these  ruins  are  other 
fragmentary  remains  of  a  temple,  which  dates  back 
to  the  time  of  the  third  Thothmes,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Moses.  But  I  found  myself  more  interested 
by  the  ruins  generally  but  perhaps  incorrectly 
known  as  the  Memnonium,  which  are  found  be- 
tween Medeenet  Haboo  and  Koorneh. 

The  temple,  which  bears  this  name,  was  orii-in- 
ally  entered  through  the  opening  in  the  vast  pyra- 
midal towers,  built  of  massive  stone,  and  covered 
with  sculptures,  which  still  stand  as  the  magnificent 
front  of  the  large  area  or  court  which  first  opens 
behind  them.  This  court,  which  is  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  in  length,  by  an  hundred  and  eighty 
in  breadth,  was  originally  ornamented  with  a  dou- 
ble row  of  columns  on  each  side,  some  fragmehts  of 
which  only  remain  now.  This  large  area  opens 
into  another  court  or  area,  a  little  smaller  in  size, 
which  had  lateral  corridors  of  large  circular 
columns.  There  were  also  rows  of  pillars  of  a  dif- 
ferent form  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremi- 
ties of  this  court.  The  second  court  connects  itself 
with  a  third,  an  hundred  feet  in  length,  covered 
with  a  solid  roof,  painted  of  a  light  blue  colour, 
and  studded  with  stars.  Forty-eight  large  columns 
of  great  beauty,  originally  supported  this  roof; 
many  of  which  are  still  standing,  as  also  a  consid- 
erable number  of  those  in  the  second  court.  The 
twelve  central  columns  in  the  third  court  arc  thirty- 
two  feet  in  height,  and  twenty-one  in  circumfer- 
ence. Some  of  the  columns  are  prostrate.  The 
remains  of  pedestals  and  statues  are  strewed 
around  them. 

The  surfaces  of  these  remarkable  ruins  are  cov- 
ered with  hieroglyphical  and  other  sculptures. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  be  historical  in  their  cha- 
racter. Towns  are  taken.  Chiefs  are  led  captive 
with  ropes  about  their  necks.  In  one  place  a  town, 
favourably  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  is  de- 
fended with  obstinacy,  but  at  length  overcome. 
Those,  who  are  able  to  interpret  the  hieroglyphical 
characters,  state  that  the  towns  were  taken  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Remeses  II.,  who  was  styled  the 
Great.  lie  is  the  same  with  the  Sesostris  of  the 
Greek  historians.  There  are  other  sculptures  of  a 
different  character.  Some  represent  religions  cere-  • 
monies.  In  one  place  is  a  procession  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  this  Remeses. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  here  is  the 
statue  of  Remeses  Sesostris.  It  lies  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  second  court,  prostrate  and  broken. 
Its  estimated  weight  is  a  little  less  than  900  tons. 
It  is  sculptured  from  a  .single  block  of  sienitc.     The 


This  temple  or  "  temple-palace"  dates  back  in  passing  traveller  is  obliged  to  rely  chiefly  upon  the 
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statements  of  others.  I  will  only  add,  therefore, 
that  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  inform 
us,  that  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Persian  king, 
Canibyses,  when  he  overran  and  conquered  Egypt, 
so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  taken  a  nation's 
strength  to  erect  it,  and  a  nation's  strength  to  throw 
it  down.  The  king,  in  the  Egyptian  idea  of  gov- 
ernment, represented  the  State ;  and  the  statue 
which  was  erected  in  his  honour,  may  be  said  to 
have  embodied  the  king.  And  as  I  stood  beside 
the  mighty  fragments,  and  saw  the  head  severed 
from  the  body  and  the  face  prostrate  and  hidden 
in  the  dust,  1  seemed  to  be  looking  upon  a  fallen 
empire. 

A  mere  transient  stranger  in  the  land, — a  so- 
journer of  a  few  days, — I  can  of  course  see  but 
little ;  but  I  have  already  seen  more  than  I  was 
prepared  for.  A  new  ray  of  intelligence  has  bro- 
ken in  upon  the  mind.  1  can  understand  now  bet- 
ter than  I  once  could,  why  Greece,  in  her  desire  to 
obtain  knowledge,  came  to  Egypt.  But  where 
Esypt  received  her  high  civihzation,  and  under 
what  circumstances  it  was  developed,  is  still  a  pro- 
blem. Of  the  fact  of  such  civilization,  including 
both  knowledge  and  art,  the  numerous  monuments 
which  still  remain,  leave  no  doubt.  So  far  as  I 
could  perceive,  as  I  looked  upon  the  standing  or 
fallen  statues  and  columns,  and  upon  the  number- 
less beautiful  sculptures  on  the  walls,  and  upon  the 
paintings  still  fresh  and  distinct,  they  exhibited  all 
the  attributes  of  just  conception  and  finished  exe- 
cution, which  constitute  excellence  in  art.  Of  course, 
as  there  were  many  hands  employed,  there  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  excellence.  And  it  is  true  also, 
that  the  Egyptian  idea  of  the  outward  or  formal 
representation  of  works  of  art  is  different  from  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  beauty  is  iniinitely 
varied.  Of  all  the  numberless  works  of  the  Crea- 
tor no  two  are  entirely  alike ;  and  the  power  of 
genius  is  seen  in  retaining  the  essence  and  divinity 
of  the  thing,  (that  which  is  its  life  and  character,) 
under  a  variety  of  forms.  The  eye  of  the  Egyptian 
artist  is  oriental ;  and  accustomed  to  scenery  and 
life  which  are  found  nowhere  else,  it  is  filled  with 
the  forms  of  oriental  beauty.  And  that  is  not  all 
which  is  to  be  said.  What  Egypt  was,  and  what 
she  was  able  to  effect,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
European  ideas,  nor  by  the  specimens  of  Egyptian 
architecture,  which  are  to  be  found  from  time  to 
time  in  Europe  and  America.  She  is  to  be  judged 
not  only  in  connection  with  her  oriental  position, 
which  in  part  gives  a  character  to  her  works  ;  but 
in  the  light  of  her  own  intellectual  and  moral  his- 
tory, from  her  own  massive  ruins,  and  on  her  own 
soil. 

"What  I  have  seen  of  these  ruins  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. I  can  say  nothing  further  at  present.  I 
■will  only  add,  that  new  forms  of  life  are  generated, 
or  take  up  their  abode  amidst  destruction.  I  did 
not  see  the  moss  and  the  ivy  growing  upon  the 
wall,  as  on  the  ruins  of  Italy  and  England.  But 
these  are  not  the  only  signs  of  change.  What  were 
once  the  palaces  of  kings  or  the  temples  of  heathen 
deities,  have  other  inhabitants  now.  Aroused  by 
the  noise  of  our  coming,  a  lizard  thrust  his  head 
from  a  hole  in  a  column.  Countless  birds  flew 
around  us  from  the  crevices  in  the  walls.  A  flock 
of  sheep  and  goats  came  in  from  the  plain,  and  re- 
posed themselves  in  the  shade  of  the  towers  and  of 
the  fallen  statue  of  Remeses.  Groups  of  Arabs 
were  seated  on  the  massy  fragments.  The  noise 
of  children  echoed  through  the  walls. 

(To  be  continued.J 


A  noble  Confessor. — It  was  a  fine  reply  which 
Basil,  of  Csesarea  made,  when  the  Emperor  Yalens 
sent,  by  his  prefect,  endeavouring  by  threats  to 


pel  him  to  receive  acknowledged  Arians  into 

the  fellowship  of  the  church.     The  prefect  deman- 

whether  he  alone,  when  all  others  obeyed   the 

emperor,  dared  to  wish  to  have  any  other  religion 

than  that  of  his  master. 

Basil  replied,  that  he  had  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of;  possessions,  of  which  men  might  deprive  him, 
he  had  none,  except  his  few  books  and  his  cloak. 
An  exile  was  no  exile  for  him,  since  he  knew  that 
the  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's.  If  torture  was 
threatened,  his  feeble  body  would  yield  to  the  first 
blows;  and  as  for  death,  that  would  only  bring 
him  nearer  to  God,  after  whom  he  longed. 

The  prefect  gave  up  the  case.  It  was  vain  to 
threaten  such  a  man. 

Selected. 

A  mistaken  zeal  and  supposed  moderation, 
falsely  called  charity,  although  opposite  in  their 
appearances,  frequently  proceed  from  the  same 
cause ;  even  in  vessels  measurably  sanctified  ; 
viz. :  the  want  of  "  being  buried  with  Christ  by 
baptism  into  death  ;"  that  not  only  the  earth  in 
them  might  be  shaken,  but  the  heavens  also ;  in- 
stead of  which  there  hath  been  frequently  fruitless 
and  unsauctified  efforts  to  engraft  the  remains  of 
the  first  Adam,  into  the  plant  which  is  of  an  im- 
mortal nature ;  "  this  divides  in  Jacob,  and  scat 
ters  in  Israel." 

Reading  some  memoirs  of  the  cruel  sufferings 
inflicted  upon  the  early  Baptists,  this  remark  was 
attendant ;  how  dreadful  have  been  the  devasta- 
tions and  scandals  occasioned  by  a  false  and  furious 
zeal,  even  by  those  who  in  many  respects  have 
been  reputed  pious,  when  they  departed  from  that 
charity  by  which  all  the  members  of  the  body 
however  diversified,  are  edified  together,  "  and 
grow  up  in  all  things,  unto  him,  who  is  the  Head, 
even  Christ." 

The  last  day  in  the  year  1785,  was  a  day  of 
trouble  and  distress ;  towards  evening  I  was  un- 
der much  bowedness  of  spirit,  by  reason  of  a  sense 
of  my  dissolution  and  unfitness  to  meet  Him,  who 
is  the  Judge  both  of  the  quick  and  of  the  dead 
and  who  hath  said  :  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly,  and 
my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  to  every  man  ac- 
cording as  his  work  shall  be."  "  In  the  forenoon 
meeting,  Firstjno.  1st,  1786,  at  Gracechuroh  street, 
humiliation  and  self-abasement  were  experienced 
and  an  awful  sense  of  the  Almighty  Jehovah,  who 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  seas  and  the 
fountains  of  water,  continued  most  part  of  the  day 
to  be  the  covering  of  my  spirit."     "The  former 

art  of  this  week  was  passed  under  some  sense  of 
divine  light  and  love.  Whoever  calls  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  soul-saving,  effica- 
cious prevalence,  ?w«sZ  f/f^art  yrowz  iniquitij ;  for 
unless. holiness  to  the  Lord  is  inscribed  on  all  the 

essels  in  his  house,  a  profession  of  Him  will  not 
avail  in  the  day  in  which  the  Lord  shall  make  in- 
quisitioti  for  blood,  and  search  Jerusalem  with 
candles." 

After  a  long  season  of  the  deepest  desertion, 
some  tender  tears  have  fiowed,  and  some  recollec- 
tion has  been  experienced,  in  remembrance  of  that 
most  merciful  God  and  Saviour,  who  in  the  midst 
of  judgment  remembers  mercy  ;  and  hath  declared 
that  he  will  not  contend  forever,  neither  be  always 
wroth ;  for  th^Spirit  should  fail  before  Him,  and 
the  souls  which  he  has  made  :  but  that  when  the 
wicked  turneth  from  his  wickedness,  he  shall  not 
surely  die,  but  that  he  shall  live  in  that  righteous- 
ness which  is  by  faith.  As  I  walked  this  evening 
in  the  Grange  road,  the  elementary  air,  although  a 
cloudy  evening,  seemed  reviving  to  human  nature, 


nd  without  a  renewal  of  which  by  Him  wl 
raiseth  the  dead  and  quiekeneth  whom  he  will 
the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  surely  die." — S.  Scott 
Were  there  a  low  esteem  of  self,  and  less  of 
harsh,  censorious  spirit,  that  seems  to  live  upon  tl 
habit  of  judging  and  condemning  others,  the  di 
tress  which  upright  exercised  ones  have  now 
partake  of,  would  be  much  diminished,  and  the 
"  :ebled  energies  be  turned  to  the  occupancy  - 
their  gifts  in  building  up  the  walls  of  Zion. 


and  somewhat  emblematical  of  the  breath  of  life 
which  was  breathed  into  man  at  his  first  formation ; 


For  "  The  Jriend." 

[Exhibits  of  the  inhumanities  of  slavery  are  n 
the  most  attractive  articles  for  "  The  Friend,"  y 
it  is  perhaps  proper  to  remind  its  readers  of  tl 
enormities  inseparable  from  the  system,  by  occ 
sionally  thus  bringing  them  before  them,  and  \ 
therefore  send  the  following,  taken  from  a  rece 
paper,  to  be  published  if  thought  suitable.  Tl 
writer  appears  disposed  to  do  full  justice  to  slav 
holders  in  regard  to  their  improved  feelings  rcspe( 
ing  the  separation  of  families  by  the  sale  of  thf 
different  members.  We  apprehend,  however,  th 
with  very  many  this  is  little  regarded.] 

The  following  description  of  a  slave  auctio 
held  in  Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolir 
is  given  in  a  letter,  written  by  an  old- line  Wisco 
sin  Democrat,  to  the  Madison  Argus,  the  leadi: 
Buchanan  paper  in  that  State.  If  the  Preside 
organ  in  Wisconsin  can  publish  such  a  letter  wi 
impunity,  we  presume  we  may  do  so  too  : — 

"  Admonished  by  curiosity,  I  ventured  forwar 
and  saw,  not  exactly  what  a  Scotchman  would  c: 
'  an  unco  sight,'  but  such   a  sight  as  I  had 
witnessed  before — a  slave  auction.     The  auctione 
announced  that  '  the  boy'  was  an  excellent  mecl 
nic,  a  stone-cutter  by  trade,  and  well  worth  Sl,9( 
One  after  another  stepped  up  and  asked  him  h< 
old  he  was,  whether  he  was  healthy,  how  much 
knew    about  his  business,  how  much  he  could 
&c.     But  the  fellow  did  not  seem  disposed  to  gi 
them  much  information  concerning  himself, 
was   started   at  81,000,  and,  after  many  crie 
'  great  bargain — time  worth  S3  to  85  per  day, 
was  knocked  off  at  §1,275.     Unlike  most  who  1 
lowed,  the  poor  fellow  seemed  to  have  a  keen 
of  his  humiliating  condition.     It  was  with  an 
that  he  could  for  a  moment  obey  the  frequent  co 
mand    to   hold   up   his  head.     An    expression 
shame,  which  would  better  have  fitted  the  auctic 
eer,  covered  his  face,  mingled  with  the  work 
grief  and  despair,  and  the  strange  revealings  ol 
human  soul,   conscious   still   of  its   own  intrin 
dignity.     Altogether,  it  was  such  an  expression' 
I  never  saw  upon  a  human  face  before,  and  I  wisl 
that  a  West  or  Powers   could   have  seen  it,  i 
transferred  it  to  canvas  or  marble.     The  purehi 
stood  on  the  steps  near  the  man,  leaning  upon 
railing,  and  as  kind  and  benevolent  a  face  he  wi 
as  you  will  see  upon  one  in  a  thousand,  and  I  w 
dered  that  such  a  man  could  do  such  a  thing. 

"  The  next  was  a  woman  22  years  old,  and  : 
two  children — one  two  years  old,  and  the  ot 
three  months — ordered  to  be  sold  in  a  lot.  i 
could  cook,  wash  and  iron,  was  tolerably  healt 
'  and  such  fine  children — look  at  that  little  felk 
— (uncovering  the  oldest,  a  bright  little  mulatto 
'  how  much  for  the  lot  V  A  not  over-gent( 
looking  man  ran  up  to  the  mother,  and  common 
an  examination  of  her  person — looked  at  her  bar 
felt  of  her  arms,  examined  her  chest,  opened 
mouth  to  see  if  her  teeth  were  good — to  all  wh 
she  submitted  with  no  apparent  feeling ;  but 
attempt  to  examine  her  lower  limbs  produced 
involuntary  shrinking.  '  Show  your  leg,'  said  ji 
fellow.  '  Show  your  foot  and  ankle  only,'  said 
other  man,  who  seemed  to  speak  with  author  R 
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he  man  who  bid  off  the  stone-cutter  stood  at  his 
3st,  and,  without  any  examination,  commenced 
idding  at  81,000  for  the  lot,  and  kept  on  till  thej 
ley  were  struck  off  to  him  for  Sl,"-i45. 
"  Next  came  an  old  woman  of  about  60  years, 
id  a  surgeon  seemed  to  be  there  to  state  her  case 
rofessiouall}'.  '  She  is  blind,'  says  one ;  '  see,  they 
ive  to  lead  her  to  the  stand.'  '  She  i.s  not  worth 
le  cent,'  exclaimed  several.  The  surgeon  said 
10  eye  was  entirely  blind,  and  the  other  nearly  so, 
id,  from  a  careful  examination,  he  was  satisfied 
lat  an  operation  would  be  unavailing.  '  But,'  he 
Ided,  '  there  is  no  danger  of  her  getting  any 
3rse.'  '  jS'o,'  cried  one  of  the  crowd,  sarcastically, 
here  is  no  danger  of  her  getting  any  worse.' 
Well,  start  her  at  .some  price.'  The  benevolent- 
oking  gentleman  on  the  steps  started  her  at  S50. 
)me  one  bidding  §55,  he  promptly  raised  to  860, 
id  she  was  knocked  off  to  him,  and  he  imme- 
ately  left  the  board.  As  he  descended  the  steps, 
fair  view  of  his  face  confirmed  my  first  impres- 
in  of  the  amiability  of  his  character,  and  I  soon 
irned,  to  my  great  gratification,  that  the  old  blind 
iman  was  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the 
■ung  woman  and  children.  He  had  bought  her 
please  them  both. 
"  Several  females  were  then  sold  separately, 
iim  twenty  to  thirty  years  old,  and  the  same  cere- 
bny  of  examination  performed.  One  was  '  ai 
mirablo  house-servant,'  another  '  handy  about 
3  house,  an  excellent  seamstress,  and  a  tip  top 
tton-picker — had  picked  450  pounds  of  cotton 
day;'  they  were  sold  for  from  $700  to  $900. 
"  One  of  them,  a  very  neat,  pretty-looking  young 
man,  considerably  bleached,  was  subjected  to  a 
ry  careful,  and  in  some  respects  rather  indecent 
imination,  while  the  auctioneer  was  extolling  her 
alities  and  telling  the  fellow  to  '  examine  her  from 
id  to  foot — turn  her  inside  out — warrant  her 
fectly  sound  and  healthy.' 

'  Another  lot  ordered  up  consisted  of  a  man,  his 
e  and  three  children,  a  girl  about  twelve,  one 
y  about  ten,  and  another  five  years  of  age.  At 
it  they  were  all  ordered  up  in  a  lot,  but,  before 
Iding  commenced,  a  consultation  was  had  with 
auctioneer,  and  the  two  older  ones  were  ordered 
ivn,  to  be  sold  separately.  '  Here,  then,  is  this 
ow  Bob,  38  years  old,  a  good  plantation  black- 
th,  and  a  fine  trusty  lad  every  way  ;  and  here 
lis  wife,  39  years  old,  and  a  good  field  hand — 
1  drive  team,  plow,  plant,  hoe,  anything  you  set 

•  at — how  much  a-piece  for  the  lot '! — the  little 
ow  you  can  see  for  yourselves — how  much  a-piece 
the  lot'l"     '  Four  hundred  dollars,'  says  a  voice. 

Dur   hundred   dollars!     Why,   gentlemen,    this 
ow  Bob  is  worth  more  alone  than  you  offer  for 
ot.'     (Some  querying  in  the  crowd.)     '  I  assure 
gentlemen,' continued  the  man  with  the  mallet, 
!y  arc  sold  for  no  fault  of  tlieir  own — they  are 
fectly  sound   and   trusty — sold  by  order  of  the 
rt.'     They  went  at  about  $600  a-head.      I  noted 
name  of  the  purchaser,  with  a  view  of  keeping 
2k  of  the  remainder  of  the  family. 
'  They  came  next — the   girl  first,  and    after   a 
gh   handling,  the   bidding  became    brisk   and 
ited.     After  passing  $600   the  bidding  began 
flag.     The  competitors  were  reduced   to   two, 
advances  were  by  fives.     Pauses  ensued  be- 
en  alternate   bids,   and   when   one  reluctantly 
d   a  five,  it  was  promptly  overtopped  by  the 
•,   as  if  determined   to  have  the  girl ;   and  so 
^  went  on  till  they  reached  $700,  and  the  ham- 

•  fell.  I  held  my  breath  for  the  name.  Good  ! 
ras  the  same  man  who  bought  the  father  and 
her  and  little  brother.  Next  came  the  boy,  10 
rs  old,  and  the  same  contest  was  repeated  for 
,  and  with  the  same  gratifying  result— the  same 


man  bid  him  off  at  $600.  A  high  price  for  both. 
The  separation  of  this  family  appears  to  have  been 
a  trick  of  the  trade,  to  get  a  higher  price  by  bring- 
ing the  rapacity  of  some  bidders  into  competition 
with  the  humane  symp.athies  of  others.  God  be 
thanked  that  such  sympathies  still  exi:it  among 
slaveholders. 

"  But  the  sale  was  not  over  yet.  Leaning  against 
the  huge  columns  of  the  court-house,  stood  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  weeping  bitterly.  I  asked  a  by- 
stander what  ailed  her.  '  Ob,  she  don't  want  to 
be  sold,'  was  the  reply.  I  suspected  there  was 
some  peculiar  hardship  involved  in  her  case,  but  I 
could  not  learn  what.  There  was  a  lot  of  horses 
to  be  sold,  and  some  of  the  crowd  began  to  clamour 
for  'the  horses — the  horses;'  so  out  came  another 
auctioneer,  and  one  of  them  went  on  with  the  slave 
sale,  and  the  other,  a  few  yards  in  front  of  him, 
went  to  selling  horses.  A  horse  and  a  young  wo- 
man were  put  up  and  started  at  the  same  moment 
— the  former  at  $100  and  the  latter  at  $500 ;  and 
they  went  on,  selling  horses  and  men,  and  women 
and  children,  as  if  there  was  no  difference  between 
them,  and  I  left  the  strange  scenes  with  a  heart  fiill 
of  unutterable  emotions. 

"  Disgusted  as  I  was  at  the  sight,  it  was  pleasing 
to  see  the  streaks  of  remaining  humanity  which 
still  predominate  over  the  worst  feature  of  this  de- 
testable system.  The  sales  1  have  witnessed  to-day 
have  betrayed  a  strong  public  sentiment,  not  in 
words,  but  in  acts,  against  the  separation  of  fami- 
lies, when  it  can  be  avoided,  and  that  both  buyers 
and  sellers  will,  sometimes  at  least,  make  noble 
sacrifices  to  prevent  it.  I  should  do  injustice  to  the 
subject,  should  I  fail  to  say,  further,  that  of  all  the 
revolting  examinations  of  the  persons  of  females, 
not  one  was  made  by  any  man  who  had  even  ' 
appearance  of  a  gentleman,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
observe,  not  one  of  them  made  a  purchase  during 
the  day,  and  probably  they  had  no  intention  of 
purchasing,  but  only  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity  to  insult  defenceless  humanity.  I  no- 
ticed  that  females  only  were  subjected  to  these 
examinations,  and  I  thought  some  of  the  respect 
able  bidders  looked  as  if  they  could  break  their 
heads  with  a  right  good  will. 

"But  with  all  these  modifying  circumstances, 
what  a  sight  is  it  to  see  human  beings  sold  at  auc- 
tion, like  beasts  and  ivilh  beasts,  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, and  with  the  assurance,  too,  that  '  they  are 
sold  for  no  fault  of  their  own.'  Oh,  what  a  con- 
fession was  that  unwittingly  made  by  the  auction- 
eer, to-day!  ^  no  fault  of  tlwir  ow)i.'  A  whole 
race  robbed  of  their  liberty,  and  doomed  to  perpe- 
tual slavery,  and  '  for  no  fault  of  their  own  !'  Pi- 
late said,  '  I  find  no  fault  in  him,'  and  yet  he  cru- 
cified the  Just  One  ;  and  will  not  American  slavery, 
as  well  as  Pilate,  one  day  be  judged  '  out  of  its 
own  mouth?'  J.  Y.  S." 


Fifth  month  28th,  1794.  —  In  the  women's 
Yearly  Meeting,  Mary  Capper  says  :  "  Answers  to 
some  of  the  epistles  were  read.  A  sentiment  ran 
through  my  mind,  that  a  day  may  come  when  we 
shall  feel  some  restrictions  in  our  correspondence, 
at  least  in  the  length  of  our  communications;  re- 
fraining even  from  good  words.  We  had  a  very 
acceptable  visit  from  Thomas  Shillitoe  and  others, 
who  exhorted  us  to  keep  to  the  power  in  which  our 
meetings  were  first  established  ;  that  no  mouth 
should  utter  words  without  life ;  but  that  in  humble 
waiting  upon  God,  we  might  know  a  being  baptized 
into  the  one  Spirit,  wherein  all  are  brought  into 
true  harmony."  No  one  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Society,  would  imagine  that  those  ex- 
perienced men  and  women  who  were  concerned  in 
its  organization  under  a  code  of  discipline,  ever 


thought  that  mere  outward  rules,  without  the  life 
and  power  of  the  Truth,  were  all  that  was  needful 
for  its  government.  George  Fox  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  the  same  divine  authority  for 
the  institution  of  meetings  for  discipline,  as  for  the 
gathering  of  people  to  Christ  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  gospel  ministry,  and  that  it  is  the 
wisdom  and  authority  dispensed  by  the  Head  of 
the  church  that  is  the  right  qualification  for  sup- 
porting and  administering  this  church  discipline. 
There  were  those  who  professed  they  had  no  need 
of  such  order  and  discipline — they  had  been  turned 
to  the  light  at  their  convincement,  and  wanted 
not  outward  rules ;  but  he  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  those  who  were  obedient  to  the  light, 
would  by  that  light  and  spirit  which  Christ  gives, 
feel  bound  to  support  the  order  set  up  in  the  gos- 
pel. After  speaking  of  the  institution  of  meetings 
for  discipline,  in  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  which 
first  convinced  Friends,  and  that  "  many  have 
blessed  the  Lord  that  he  sent  me  forth  in  this  ser- 
vice;" he  further  says:  "  We  can  say  the  gospel 
order  established  amongst  us  is  not  of  man,  nor  by 
man,  but  of  and  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  and  through 
the  Holy  Ghost.  This  order  of  the  gospel,  which 
is  from  Christ  the  heavenly  man,  is  above  all  the 
orders  of  men  in  the  fall,  whether  Jews,  Gentiles,  or 
apostatized  Chri^tians,  and  will  remain  when  they 
are  gone." 

From  ■'  The  FioUl  an.l  Forest." 

The  Flowerlcss  Plants. 

(Concluilcd  from  page  41.1,  Tol.  xxx.) 

In  tropical  countries  some  of  the  ferns  are  woody 
plants,  attaining  the  size  of  trees,  rising  with  a 
branchless  trunk  over  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  then 
spreading  out  their  leaves  like  a  palm-tree.  Hence 
they  are  singularly  attractive  objects  to  the  travel- 
ler from  the  north,  by  the  sight  of  which  he  seems 
to  be  carried  back  to  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
before  the  human  race  had  a  foothold  upon  the 
earth.  Here  we  know  them  only  as  an  inferior 
tribe  in  relation  to  size,  the  tallest  seldom  exceed- 
ing two  or  three  feet  in  height.  Everything  in 
their  appearance  is  singular,  from  the  time  when 
they  first  push  up  their  purple  and  yellow  scrolls 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  covered  with  a  sort 
of  downy  plumage,  to  the  time  when  their  leaves 
are  spread  out  like  an  eagle's  wings,  and  their  long 
spikes  of  russet  flowers,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
stand  erect  above  the  weeds  and  grasses,  forming  a 
beautiful  contrast  with  the  pure  summer  greenness 
of  all  other  vegetation. 

There  are  few  plants  that  exceed  in  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  structure  the  common  maiden-hair. 
The  main  stem  is  of  a  glossy  jet,  and  divided  into 
two  principal  branches,  that  produce  in  their  turn 
ral  other  branches  from  their  upper  side,  re- 
sembling a  compound  pinnate  leaf  without  its  for- 
mahty.  In  woods  in  the  western  part  of  this 
State  is  a  remarkable  fern  called  the  walking  leaf. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  singular  habit  of  strik- 
ing root  at  the  extremities  of  the  fronds,  giving 
origin  to  new  plants,  and  travelling  along  in  this 
manner  from  one  point  to  another.  There  is  only 
one  climbing  fern  among  our  native  plants.  Equal- 
ly beautiful  and  rare,  it  is  found  only  in  a  few  lo- 
calities all  the  way  from  Massachusetts  to  the  West 
Indies.     Unlike  other  ferns  in  its  twining  habit,  it 

\  also  palmate  leaves,  with  five  lobes,  and  bears 

fruit  in  a  panicle,  like  the  osmunda.  But  we 
need  not  search  out  the  rare  ferns  for  specimens  of 
elegance  or  beauty.  The  common  polypody,  with 
its  minutely  divided  leaves,  covers  the  sides  of 
steep  woody  hills  and  rocky  precipices,  and  adds 
a  beautiful  evergreen  verdure  to  their  barren  slopes, 
otherwise  destitute  of  attractions.     The  ferns  and 
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the  mosses  are  peculiarly  the  ornaments  of  waste 
and  desert  places,  clothing  with  verdure  barren 
plains  and  rough  declivities. 

I  have  always  attached  a  romantic  interest  to  the 
sea-weeds,  (Algae,)  whose  forms  remind  one  of  the 
haunts  of  the  Nereids,  of  the  mysterious  chambers 
of  the  ocean,  and  of  all  that  is  interesting  among 
the  deep  inlets  of  the  sea.  Though  flowerless, 
they  are  surpassed  in  the  delicate  arrangements  of 
their  branches,  and  the  variety  of  colours  they 
display.  We  see  them  only  when  bi-oken  off  from 
the  rocks  on  which  they  grew,  and  washed  upon 
the  shore,  where  they  lie,  after  a  storm,  like  flowers 
scattered  upon  the  greensward  by  the  scythe  of  the 
mower.  When  branching  out  in  the  perfection  of 
their  forms,  underneath  the  clear  briny  tide,  they 
are  surpassed  by  few  plants  in  elegance.  The 
artist  has  taken  advantage  of  their  peculiar 
branching  forms,  and  their  delicate  hues, 
weaves  them  into  chaplets  of  the  most  beautiful 


The  sea-weeds  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  lichens, 
and  are  considered  by  some  botanists  as  the  same 
plants  modified  by  growing  under  water,  and  tinted 
by  the  iodine  and  bromine  which  they  imbibe  from 
the  sea. 

The  lichens  are  the  lowest  tribe  in  the  scale  of 
vegetation.  They  make  their  appearance  on  naked 
rocks,  and  clothe  them  with  a  sort  of  fringe,  hold- 
ing fast  on  the  rock  for  security,  and  deriving  their 
chief  sustenance  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  par- 
ticles of  dust  wafted  on  the  winds  and  lodged  at 
their  roots.  They  have  properly,  however,  no 
roots,  neither  have  they  leaves  nor  stem  ;  yet  they 
are  almost  infinitely  varied  in  their  forms,  hues, 
and  ramifications.  They  grow  in  all  places  which 
are  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  on  the  surface  of 
rocks,  old  walls,  fences,  posts,  and  the  branch' 
trees.  Some  of  the  species  are  foliaceous,  re 
bling  leaves  without  branches,  and  without 
distinct  or  regular  outhnes,  and  found  mostly  on 
rocks.  Others  are  erect  and  ramified  like  trees 
and  shrubs,  but  without  anything  that  represents 
fohage.  Such  is  that  common  grey  lichen  (Ce 
omyce)  that  covers  our  barren  hills,  which  is 
perfect  hygrometer,  crumbling  under  the  feet  in  dry 
weather,  and  yielding  to  the  step  like  velvet,  whe: 
ever  the  air  contains  moisture.  In  similar  places, 
and  growing  along  with  it,  is  found  one  of  thi 
JiejMlic  mosses,  that  produces  those  little  tubercles 
— the  fructification  of  the  plant — resembling  dots 
of  sealing-wax,  and  eagerly  sought  by  artists  who 
manufacture  designs  in  moss.  But  the  most  beau 
tiful  lichens  are  those  which  are  pendant  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  (Usnea,)  consisting  of  branching 
threads,  of  an  ash-green  colour,  and  bearing  little 
circular  shields  at  their  extremities.  These  lichens 
give  character  tomoistwoods  and  low  cedar  swamps, 
where  they  hang  like  funereal  drapery  from  the 
boughs  and  deepen  the  gloom  of  their  solitudes. 

Lichens,  though  inhabiting  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
are  particularly  luxuriant  in  cold  climates,  thriving 
in  extreme  polar  latitudes,  where  not  another  plant 
can  live.  Nature  seems  to  have  designed  them  as 
an  instrument  for  preparing  every  barren  spot  with 
the  means  of  sustaining  the  more  valuable  plants. 
Not  only  do  they  cause  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
soil  by  their  decay,  but  they  actually  feed  upon  the 
rooks  by  means  of  oxalic  acid  that  exudes  from 
their  substance.  By  this  process  the  surface  of  the 
solid  rock  is  changed  into  a  soil  fitted  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  plants.  After  the  lichens  have  perished, 
the  mosses  and  ferns  take  root  in  the  soil  that  is 
furnished  by  their  decay.  One  vegetable  tribe 
after  another  grows  to  perfection  and  perishes,  but 
to  give  place  to  its  more  noble  successor,  until  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  soil  is  accumulated  for  the 


growth  of  a  forest  of  trees.  In  such  order  may 
the  whole  earth  have  been  gradually  covered  with 
plants,  by  the  perishing  of  one  tribe  after  another, 

ing  its  substance  for  the  support  of  a  superior 
tribe,  until  the  work  of  creation  is  completed. 

Among  the  grotesque  productions  of  nature,  the 
fungi,  or  mushroom  tribe,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
s  the  most  remarkable,  attaining  the  whole 
of  their  growth  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  and 
sometimes  of  a  few  hours.  They  are  simple  in 
their  parts,  like  what  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  earliest  productions  of  nature.  They  have 
no  leaves,  or  flowers,  or  branches.  They  will  grow 
and  continue  in  health  without  light,  requiring 
nothing  but  air  and  moisture  above  their  roots, 
Though  so  low  in  the  scale  of  vegetation,  they  are 
not  without  elegance  of  forms  and  beauty  of  col- 
ours, and  are  remembered  in  connection  with  dark 
pine  woods,  where,  forming  a  sort  of  companion- 
ship with  the  monotropas,  they  are  particularly 
'uxuriant.  Neither  are  they  deficient  in  poetica' 
interest,  as  these  plants  are  the  cause  of  those 
fairy  rings  that  attract  attention  by  their  mysteri 
ous  growth  in  circles,  on  the  greensward  in  the 
pastures. 

The  mushrooms  vary  extremely  in  their  forms 
and  sizes.  Some  are  as  slender  as  the  finest 
mosses,  tinted  with  gold  and  scarlet,  and  almost 
transparent.  Others  resemble  a  parasol,  with  their 
upper  surface  of  a  brilliant  straw-colour,  dotted 
with  purple,  and  their  under  surface  of  rose  or 
lilac.  They  seem  to  riot  in  all  sorts  of  beautiful 
and  peculiar  shapes  and  combinations.  But  the 
greater  number  are  remarkable  only  for  their  gro- 
tesque forms,  as  if  intended  as  a  burlesque  upon 
the  other  productions  of  the  earth.  Almost  every 
tree,  after  its  decay,  gives  origin  to  a  particular 
species  of  mushroom.  They  are  often  seen  as  small 
as  pins,  with  little  beads  resembling  red  and  yellow 
beads,  growing  like  a  forest  under  the  moist  pro- 
tection of  some  broad-leaved  shrubbery.  Over  the 
surface  of  all  accumulations  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter  they  are  seen  spreading  out  their  umbrellas 
and  lifting  up  their  heads,  often  springing  up  sud- 
denly, as  if  by  enchantment.  But  they  are  short- 
lived, and  soon  perish  if  the  light  of  the  sun  is  ad- 
mitted into  their  shady  haunts. 

Thus  far  have  I  endeavoured  to  call  attention 
to  the  flowerless  plants,  not  designing  to  treat  of 
them  in  a  scientific  manner.  I  have  said  nothing 
therefore,  of  the  Charace*  and  the  Equisetums 
lest  I  make  useless  repetitions  of  remarks  which 
are  necessarily  of  a  general  character.  Whoever 
will  take  pains  to  examine  these  plants  will  discover 
an  inexhaustible  variety  in  their  forms,  their  mod< 
of  growth,  and  their  fructification.  Hence  those 
botanists  who  have  given  particular  attention  to 
this  class  of  plants,  have  been  noted  for  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  pursued  their  researches. 
I  have  never  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
their  life,  gro\\th  and  continuance.  I  treat  of  them 
only  as  they  serve  to  add  beauty  to  a  little  nook 
the  garden,  to  a  dripping  rock,  or  to  a  solitary  dell 
in  the  wild  wood.  The  more  we  study  them,  the 
more  are  we  charmed  with  their  singularity  and 
elegance. 

Thus,  over  all  her  productions  has  nature  spread 
the  charms  of  beautiful  forms  and  tints,  from  the 
humblest  mushroom  that  grows  upon  the  decayed 
stump  of  a  tree,  or  the  lichen  that  hangs  in  dra- 
pery from  its  living  branches,  to  the  lofty  tree  itself 
that  rears  its  head  among  the  clouds.  It  is  not  in 
all  cases  those  objects  which  are  most  attractive  to 
a  superficial  observation,  that  furnish  the  most  de- 
light to  a  scrutinizing  mind.  The  greatest  beau- 
ties of  nature  are  hidden  from  vulgar  sight,  as  if 
purposely  reserved  to  reward  the  efforts  of  those 


who,  with  minds  devoted  to  truth,  pursue  their  n 
searches  in  the  great  temple  of  science. 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

[Should  the  editors  of  "  The  Friend  "  be  willinj 
I  would  like  very  much  to  see  in  its  column 
"  Some  remarks  on  Christian  Discipline,  as  it  n 
spects  the  education  of  youth,"  by  Sarah  Grubb 

Smne  Remarks  on  Christian  Discipline,  as 
resjpects  tlve.  education  of  youth. 
The  author  of  the  Christian  religion  came 
redeem  and  save  from  that  spirit  which  oppos 
the  coming  of  his  kingdom.  He  has  wonderful! 
displayed  the  eflicacy  of  that  good,  by  which  e-? 
is  overcome,  proving  through  the  whole  of  his  di 
pensations  a  coincidence  of  mercy  with  justic 
And  the  operation  of  this  benign  principle  appea 
to  be  in  no  case  more  necessary  and  profitabl 
than  in  the  true  support  and  discharge  of  the  d 
ties  which  we  owe  to  those  who  arc  placed  und 
our  superintendence  and  care.  As  there  are  di 
positions  manifest  in  children,  after  the  knowledj 
of  good  and  evil  is  contracted,  which  degrade  tl 
mind  from  that  innocency  wherein  they  were  fii 
created,  and  which,  like  an  evil  tree,  if  suffered 
grow,  will  produce  unwholesome  fruit ;  so  there 
also  in  the  power  of  those  who  have  rightly  t 
care  of  them,  a  means  which  may,  by  the  concn 
ring  operations  of  Truth,  be  rendered  effectual 
the  reduction  thereof :  and  as  both  the  disorder  ai 
the  remedy  lie  deep  in  the  heart,  they  must 
sought  for  there,  without  the  love  of  superiority, 
carnal  judgment  of  good  and  evil,  or  the  influen 
of  sell-will. 

To  bring  children  to  a  true  and  profitable  sen 
of  their  own  states,  and  direct  them  to  the  spiritn 
warfare  in  themselves,  is  the  main  end  of  all  re 
gious  labour  on  their  account ;  and  herein  a  sinj 
eye  ought  to  be  kept  to  the  witness  for  Truth 
their  minds,  for  that  must  be  visited  and  raise 
before  they  can  so  see,  as  to  repent  and  eonvi 
from  evil.  When  this  is  the  principal  object  in  t 
view  of  those,  who  consider  themselves  as  de 
gated  shepherds,  accountable  for  the  preservati 
of  their  flock,  they  are  religiously  engaged  to  p: 
mote  it  by  such  means  as  are  put  into  their  pow 
under  the  influence  of  a  Christian  spirit ;  which  pi 
serves  from  a  desire  of  occasioning  suffering, 
more  of  it,  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  < 
taining  of  that  end,  gives  patience  to  persevere 
labour  without  fainting,  strength  to^bear  and  forb« 
in  their  waiting  for  the  springing  up  of  the  go 
seed,  and  opens  an  eye  of  faith  tolookfor,  and  depe 
only  upon,  the  blessing  on  their  endeavours.  He 
by  the  conduct  of  such  is  deeply  instructive 
children  ;  and  may  seal  upon  their  minds  the  pi( 
concern  of  their  preceptors,  and  affectionately  ( 
dear  them  in  a  friendship  lastingly  profitable,  wl 
they  prove,  through  the  influence  of  Divine  1< 
upon  their  own  understandings,  the  justice,  mei 
and  nobility  of  that  Chiistian  discipline  which  1 
been  exercised  towards  them,,  and  whereby  tl 
have  obtained  sweet  communion  with,  and  an  op- 
fountain  of  good  in  themselves, 
m  our  passage  through  life,  we  are  of 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  of  ourselves,  with- 
Divine  assistance,  we  can  do  nothing,  is  it 
abundantly  obvious  in  the  work  of  bestowing  a 
ligious  education  on  youth  ?  and  should  any  v 
dom  preside  over  that  "  which  cometh  down  fr 
above,  and  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gen 
and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy,  and  ful 
good  fruits,  without  partiality ,^  and  without  hy 
crisy?"  It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  people 
general,  and  even  some  who  seek  the  sense 
Truth  on  other  occasions,,  seem 


ing  to, : 
If  in 


ier  th 
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alves,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  disposition,  qualified 
3  instruct  and  correct  children,  without  perceiving 
lat  their  own  wills  require  to  be  first  subdued, 
eforc  they  can  acceptably  be  instrumental  in  sub- 
uing  the  will  of  others.  Though  acts  of  indis- 
retion,  or  severities,  may  have  a  tendency  to  hum- 
ile  those  who  receive  them,  through  whose  sincerity 
11  things  work  together  for  good,  even  as  persecu- 
ion  has  been  blessed  to  thousands,  yet  the  instru- 
lents  are  by  no  means  acquitted  thereby,  their 
onduet  not  being  the  produce  of  that  faith,  which 
rorketh  by  love,  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart.  It 
i  not  to  be  expected,  but  that  there  is  reserved  for 
kioh,  a  proportionate  degree  of  sufiering,  to  that 
rhich,  in  their  own  wills,  they  have  occasioned  to 
fthers :  though,  by  their  natural  understanding 
Dly,  their  perception  of  Divine  recompense  may 
ot  be  clear  enough  to  distinguish  it,  yet  a  right 
ous  retribution,  or  receiving  that  measure  them 
elves  which  they  have  meted  to  others,  may  await 
bem. 

"  Provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,"  said  the 
postle.  A  conduct  may  be  exercised  towards 
outh,  which  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
assions,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  raise  a  similar 
eturn.  To  punish  a  child  because  it  has  o 
,s,  without  the  discovery  of  an  evil  design,  is  to  act 
,nder  an  unchristian  spirit,  which  revenges  injuries 
'his  is  a  disposition  which  is  apt  to  receive  its 
ratifications  from  a  flattering,  cringing  spirit,  and 
rom  such  marks  of  respect  as  originate  in  an  im 
ure  spring  of  action ;  and  hence,  teachers  of 
hildren  may,  from  a  superficial  judgment,  approve 
nd  strengthen  the  little  pharisees  under  their  care 
fhilst  the  pure  life  that  is  struggling  in  the  hearts 
f  some  who  resemble  the  publican,  is  crushed  and 
lisregarded.  Many  and  deep  are  the  sorrows  of 
he  childhood  of  some,  which  proceed  from  differ 
nt  causes :  and  doubtless  that  incapacity  wherein 
hey  are  placed  for  obtaining  redress  from  real 
rievances,  and  the  abuse  of  power  being  strength 
ned  in  those  from  whom  they  receive  them,  may 
e  numbered  amongst  those  affecting  occasions, 
dany  children,  even  in  our  Society,  have  a  loose 
:nguardod  education,  and  grow  up  as  degenerate 
lants  of  a  strange  vine,  having  very  little  care 
xercised  towards  them,  except  to  indulge  their  un- 
uly  appetites  and  passionate  desires ;  these  require 
he  yoke  to  be  laid  upon  them  with  caution  and 
rue  judgment,  lest  more  should  be  commanded 
han  they  possess  abilities  to  perform,  and  so  their 
eficienoy  be  unjustly  laid  to  their  charge  :  yet  the 
ultivation  of  their  minds  should  be  steadily  pur- 
ued,  under  that  holy  assistance  without  which  we 
an  do  nothing  acceptably.  Past  experience  does 
lot  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  qualification  for  this, 
.ny  more  than  for  other  religious  services,  even 
fhere  it  has  been  right,  and  much  less  so, 
las  not  been  strictly  under  the  influence  of  that 
fisdom,  which  is  pure  and  without  partiality. 

Wisdom  and  strength  must  be  waited  for,  day 
)y  day,  for  the  right  performance  of  our  duties, 
lefore  him  who  weighs  our  actions  in  the  balance 
>f  pure  justice,  and  only  approves  those  which  are 
Frought  in  the  spirit.  To  educate  children  reli 
;iously,  requires  a  quietude  of  mind  and  sympathy 
Q  their  guardians,  with  the  state  of  the  good  seed 
n  them,  which  will  lead  rightly  to  discriminate 
)etween  good  and  evil;  to  discover  the  corrupt 
lource  of  many  seeming  good  actions;  and  to  per 
leive  that  a  real  innocency  is  the  root  of  others, 
Thich  custom,  and  a  superficial  investigation,  have 
•endered  reprehensible.  Here  we  see  the  necessity 
•f  true  wisdom  being  renewed,  and  the  insufficiency 
)f  that  which  is  carnal,  and  boasts  its  own  experi- 
nco  and   strength.     It   is   the   humbled   mind   to 


for  its  own  edification,  and  that  of  those  under  its 
care,  as  could  not  have  been  received  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  false  consequence,  and  the  love  of  supe- 
riority. If  children  are  to  be  instructed  in  the 
ground  work  of  true  religion,  ought  they  not  to 
discover  in  those  placed  over  them,  a  lively  exam- 
ple thereof?  or  ought  they  to  see  anything  in  the 
conduct  of  others,  which  would  be  condemnable  in 
them,  were  they  in  similar  circumstances  ?  Of 
what  importance  then  is  it  for  guardians  of  chil- 
dren, to  rule  their  own  spirits ;  for  when  their 
tempers  are  irritable,  their  language  impetuous, 
their  voices  exerted  above  what  is  necessary,  their 
threatenings  unguarded,  or  the  execution  of  thorn 
rash,  however  children  may  for  a  time  suffer  under 
these  things,  they  are  not  instructed  thereby  in  the 
ground  work  of  true  religion  ;  nor  will  the  witness 
of  Truth  as  their  judgments  mature,  approve  a 
conduct  like  this ;  though  through  the  bias  of  self- 
will,  it  may  be  adopted  in  similar  cases,  in  a  suc- 
ceeding generation,  by  those  who,  instead  of  hav- 
ing gathered  good  seed,  have,  from  the  mixture  of 
their  education,  preferred  the  bad,  which  meeting 
with  a  soil  suitable  to  its  nature,  grows  and  becomes 
fruitful,  to  the  corrupting  of  many  more. 

The  love  of  power  is  so  deeply  implanted  in  the 
natural  mind,  that  without  we  discover  it,  and  its 
evil  tendency,  in  the  true  light,  we  are  not  likely  to 
consider  it  as  an  enemy  of  our  own  house,  against 
which  we  are  called  to  war  with  as  much  righteous 
zeal,  as  against  the  evil  in  others ;  yea  with  more, 
because  it  is  declared  such  are  our  greatest  foes 
Where  this  corrupt  part  is  cherished,  it  stains  our 
actions ;  and  having  gained  the  ascendency  over 
the  pure,  lowly  seed,  bribes  and  influences  the 
judgment  respecting  good  and  evil,  and  establishes 
the  mind  in  self-complacenee,  which,  however  pro- 
ductive of  reproof,  has  seldom  an  ear  open  to  that 
instruction  by  which  itself  stands  condemned.  The 
prodigal  display  and  use  of  power  is  the  very  de- 
struction of  Christian  discipline.  Power  is  neces- 
sary ;  not  to  be  assumed  in  the  will  of  the  creature, 
but  to  stand  subservient  to  the  judgment  of  Truth, 
under  which  it  ought  to  be  exerted ;  lying  in  am- 
bush as  a  waiting  assisting  force,  ready  to  be  called 
in  cases  of  difficulty  ;  when,  if  it  step  forth  in  true 
gnity,  the  appearance,  rather  than  the  use  of  it 
may  generally  prove  sufficient,  and  its  wise  retreat 
render  it  still  more  useful  and  reverenced.  True 
love,  clearness  of  judgment,  and  the  meekness  of 
wisdom,  are  the  supporters  of  true  dignity;  and 
where  these  prevail  in  a  mind  under  Divine  govern 
ment  and  control,  they  give  authority,  firmness  and 
benevolence,  in  thought,  word  and  deed ;  which 
have  a  profitable  and  comfortable  effect  upon  thosi 
who  are  placed  under  their  influence,  and  open  : 
door  for  undisguised  familiarity,  and  affectionate  in- 
tercourse, wherein  children  receive  instruction  more 
suitably  and  cordially,  than  under  the  arbitrary 
sway  of  a  continually  assumed  power.  Should  we 
lay  hold  of  Christian  discipline  in  all  its  branches, 
and  return  with  it  to  its  root,  either  amongst  chil- 
dren or  in  the  church,  we  shall  always  find  it  ori- 
ginate in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  that  every  plausible 
appearance  which  is  defective  in  this  ground,  is  so 
far  no  better  than  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal. 

The  right  education  of  children,  especially  in 
boarding-schools,  is  no  doubt  a  close  and  arduous 
work  ;  those,  however,  who  are  rightly  engaged 
therein,  and  endeavour  after  their  own  refinement, 
and  an  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  Fountain 
of  purity  in  themselves,  need  not  have  their  eye 
outward  for  the  establishment  of  power  and  author- 
ity ;  for  He  who  feeds  the  ravens  and  clothes  the 
lilies,  knows  what   they  stand   in  need   of, 


wants ;  to  be  mouth  and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utter- 
ance ;  and  will  not  fail  to  help  under  their  greatest 
difiiculties,  if  they  support  a  patient  dependence 
upon  Ilim  alone,  and  profitably  live  under  the  per- 
suasion, that  when  lie  shuts,  no  one  should  attempt 
to  open,  and  when  He  opens,  none  can  shut. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
ALABAMA:  HERE  WE  REST. 
di,<in  tribe  fled  for  refuge  from  their  victorious 
to  tlie  forests  of  the  far  south-west.  Their 
struck  by  the  beautiful  conntry,  through  which 
were  passing,  halted,  exclaiming,  '  Alabama  1  Ala- 
,  I'  which,  in  the  Indian  language,  means,  Here  we 
Here  we  rest  1" 

E'er  the  electric  news  had  rung 
Tlie  European  hills  among, 
Or  travellers  told,  or  poets  sung 
Of  the  world  beyond  the  West : 

An  Indian  chieftain  fleeing  far, 
From  conquerors  in  savage  war, 
While  lower  sank  the  polar  star. 

To  the  south  his  journey  pressed. 

Till  coming  to  a  region  fair 
Of  greenest  trees  and  purest  air. 
He  struck  his  tents,  exclaiming  (here, 
"  Alabama  I  Here  we  rest  I" 

"  Now,  though  our  foes  be  brave  and  strong. 
We  do  not  fear  the  warrior  throng; 
They  will  not  hear  our  escape  song, 

Alabama!  Here  we  restl 
"  The  great  Good  Spirit  kept  this  place 
In  jiity  for  our  siiifering  race, 
And  we  have  left  no  tell-tale  trace  : 

Alabama  1  Here  we  rest  I" 
Though  we  're  failing  in  the  strife, 
Fellovv-christians  I  for  our  life. 
Fears  and  doublings  ever  rife. 

And  our  terror  unrepressed  ; 

Though  we  're  weak  to  fight  our  foes. 
Yet  the  Lord  our  weakness  knows; 
He  provides  a  safe  repose 

In  His  grace,  for  minds  distressed. 
A  "  Rock  shadow"  from  the  heat 
He  will  be  in  pastures  meet; 
We  may  sing  in  that  retreat, 

"Alabama!  Here  we  rest  I" 

And  tho'  foes  may  be  around. 
Shaking  by  their  tramp  the  ground. 
Now  and  then  we  may  resound 
"  Alabama  I  Here  we  rest  I" 

What  though  tempests  round  us  pour  1 
They  will  cease,  all  storms  be  o'er 
When  we  reach  the  heavenly  shore, 

And  find  there  eternal  rest.  T. 


iind 


rhich  is  unfolded  such  mysteries  of  true  godliness,  able,  out  of  his  own  treasury,  to  supply  all  thei 


Who  that  hath  wept  in  secret,  will  not  say, 

How  many  a  pang  a  friend  can  soothe  away ; 

Who  that  hath  mourned  o'er  unimparted  grief, 

But  in  disclosure  finds  a  sweet  relief 

Yes,  loved  communion,  it  is  thine  to  shed 

Thy  moonlight  radiance  round  the  sufferer's  head. 

Oxd  on  the  Pacific. — It  appears  by  the  state- 
ments of  residents  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territories,  that  there  is  plenty  of  coal  in  that 
region  to  supply  vessels  from  the  United  States 
for  the  next  hundred  years.  At  the  coal  mines, 
Bellingham's  Bay,  W.  T.,  thousands  of  tons  of  the 
finest  coal  are  now  annually  mined  by  the  Belling- 
ham  Bay  Coal  Co.,  and  by  them  freighted  in  ships 
of  the  largest  class  to  San  Francisco  ;  another  coal 
deposit  at  Coose  Bay,  in  Oregon,  between  tho 
Umpqua  river  and  the  Columbia  is,  and  has  for 
some  time  been  worked  with  profit  by  the  Coose 
Bay  Coal  Co.  Both  these  mines  produce  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  soft  coal,  equal  for  steam 
purposes  to  the  best  Welch  coals.  The  water  in 
Bellingham  Bay  is  deep,  and  the  shores  so  bold, 
that  ships  can  in  some  localities  lie  along  the 
banks  to  load. 


THE    FRIEND. 


Epistle,  1657. 
Friends, — Let  God's  wisdom  have  the  stay  of  your 
minds,  and  let  it  be  the  end  of  all  your  words ; 
beware  of  that  spirit  that  leads  out  of  it  into  any- 
thing. There  is  a  day  coming  in  which  some  may 
wish  that  they  had  walked  in  wisdom,  as  touching 
the  weaknesses  one  of  another,  or  the  failings  one 
of  another ;  for  what  know  ye  who  may  stand,  or 
who  may  fall  in  the  day  of  God's  trial  ?  Then 
many  who  have  been  unstable,  may  wish  that  they 
had  kept  their  secrets  in  their  own  bosoms,  and  in 
God's  wisdom  sought  to  restore  all,  and  not  to 
scatter ;  as  that  spirit  doth  which  cannot  bear  and 
cover  the  weaknesses  one  of  another,  who  are  yet 
in  the  wilderness,  where  the  trials  are  many.  I 
have  seen  a  great  danger  in  this  thing.  Where- 
fore beware  of  that  spirit  which  cannot  bear  one 
with  another,  or  forgive  one  another.  For  that 
which  cannot,  will  discover,  rather  than  cover,  and 
bring  a  cloud  over  many,  wheresoever  it  is  received, 
and  raise  the  contrary  in  many,  and  vail  the  just, 
it  may  he  in  whole  meetings,  for  want  of  wisdom 
to  be  stayed  in  the  meek  spirit,  which  tries  all 
spirits,  and  gives  clear  sight  of  things  ;  for  want  of 
this,  many  may  be  cast  away,  and  scarce  ever  re^ 
stored  again.  Therefore,  I  say,  tread  over  the 
dead,  and  that  which  works  in  that  nature,  and 
reach  to  the  witness  in  all ;  so  will  ye  stand  for 
God,  and  God  will  bless  you  in  the  day  of  trial. 
G.  F. 


The  Great  Virtue. — Charity  is  a  virtue  which 
never  goes  alone,  and  is  busied  in  solitary  places, 
beino-  reserved  and  excluded  from  the  society  and 
communion  of  other  graces ;  but  it  is  that  which 
seasons,  and  gives  life  and  efficacy  to  all  the  rest ; 
without  which,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  enjoy 
all  the  graces  that  the  bountiful  hand  of  God  ever 
showered  upon  a  reasonable  creature ;  yet,  if  St. 
Paul  speaks  truth,  I  should  be  nothing  worth  :  it 
is  that  which  fulfils  all  the  commandments.  This 
is  evident  to  all  that  shall  but  slightly,  and  in 
haste,  read  over  1  Cor.  xiii.,  beginning  with  verse  4, 
and  so  onwards  ;  where  we  may  behold  almost  all 
the  virtues  that  can  be  named,  enwrapt  in  one 
virtue  of  charity  and  love,  according  to  the  several 
acts  thereof,  changed  and  transformed  into  so 
many  several  graces  :  it  suflfereth  long,  and  so  it  is 
lonoranimity  ;  it  is  kind,  and  so  it  is  courtesy ;  it 
vaunteth  not  itself,  and  so  it  is  modest ;  it  is  not 
puffed  up,  and  so  it  is  humility ;  it  is  not  easily 
provoked,  and  so  it  is  lenity  ;  it  thinketh  no  evil, 
and  so  it  is  simplicity ;  it  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  and 
so  it  is  verity ;  it  beareth  all  things,  and  so  it  is 
fortitude  ;  it  believeth  all  things,  and  so  it  is  faith ;  it 
hopoth  all  things,  and  so  it  is  patience ;  it  never 
faileth,  and  so  it  is  perseverance. — Chillingswortli. 


Exercise  in  the  open  Air. — From  Hartstene's 
Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing : — "Nature  has  qualified  man  to  breathe  an 
atmosphere  120  degrees  above  zero,  or  63  below 
it,  a  difference  of  180  degrees,  without  injury  to 
health  ;  and  the  doctrines  of  physicians  that  great 
and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  injurious  to 
health  is  disproved  by  recorded  facts.  There  are 
very  few  Arctic  navigators  who  die  in  the  Arctic 
zone  ;  it  is  the  most  healthy  climate  on  the  globe 
to  those  who  breathe  tlie  open  air.  We  have 
amon^f  our  associate  observers  one  who  observes 
and  i-ecords  the  changes  of  temperature  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  temperature  rose  to  115  at  3 
o'clock,  r.  M.,  and  next  morning  at  5  was  down 
to  40  degrees — a  change  of  75  degrees  in  fourteen 
hours ;  there  the  people  are  healthy — and  another 
at  l'ranconia,(N.   H.,)  where  the   changes  are  the 


most  sudden,  the  most  frequent,  and  of  the  greatest 
extent  of  any  place  with  which  I  am  in  correspon 
dence  on  the  American  continent ;  and  yet  there 
is  no  town  of  its  size  that  has  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  who  pass  the  age  of  three- 
score years  and  ten.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  changed 
air  that  constitutes  the  difference  that  physicians 
notice,  and  not  the  temperature." 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

[We  have  received  a  communication  respecting 
the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  smaller  body  of 
Friends  in  New  England,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  : — ] 

It  "met  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  Second- 
day,  the  15th  of  Sixth  month;  the  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  having  met  the  preceding 
Seventh-day.  The  attendance  was  nearly  as  large 
as  has  been  usual  of  late  years ;  for  although  some 
were  prevented  by  sickness  or  infirmity  and  other 
unavoidable  impediments,  yet  there  appeared  to  be 
a  rather  larger  attendance  of  young  people  than 
sometime  previously." 

"  Daring  the  consideration  of  the  replies  to  the 
queries  from  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings,  an 
exercise  prevailed  for  increased  faithfulness  in  the 
support  of  our  religious  testimonies,  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  hands  of  parents  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  consistently  with  our  high  profession. 

"  Memorials  respecting  our  deceased  friends,  John 
and  Lydia  Wilbur,  and  Thomas  Foster,  prepared 
by  South  Kingstown  Monthly  Meeting,  were  read 
on  Third-day  afternoon.  The  reading  of  these  tes- 
timonies was  attended  by  a  solemn  covering ;  they 
were  feelingly  united  with,  and  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  was  desired  to  have  them  printed. 

"  Much  unity  prevailed  during  the  successive  sit- 
tings, and  the  meeting  closed  on  Fourth-day  af- 
ternoon, under  a  comfortable  quiet,  and  with  grate- 
ful feelings  for  the  favours  vouchsafed.  The  meeting 
for  worship,  held  as  usual  the  next  morning,  was  a 
season  of  favour;  and  Friends  were  afresh  animated 
by  the  evidences  afforded  that  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel  hath  not  forgotten  the  wrestling  seed  of 
Jacob,  but  continues   to  care  for  His  little  ones, 

d  to  endue  them,  from  time  to  time,  according 
to  His  will,  with  a  measure  of  wisdom  and  strength 
to  stand  for  His  name  and  cause." 


continues,  the  oxygen  gas  is  given  out  with  violenc 
at  one  or  more  points,  carrying  with  it  melte 
silver  from  the  interior  to  the  surface,  producin 
a  series  of  cones,  generally  surmounted  by  a  i 
crater,  vomiting  out  streams  of  the  metal,  whic 
may  be  seen  boiling  violently  within  them.  Thes 
cones  gradually  increase  in  height  by  the  accumuk 
tion  of  metal  thrown  up,  and  that  which  become' 
consohdated  on  their  sloping  sides.  The  thin  cnii 
of  metal  on  which  they  rest  consequently  exper 
ences  violent  impulses,  being  alternately  raised  ai 
depressed  by  such  violent  agitation,  that  were 
not  for  the  tenacity  and  elasticity  of  the  meta 
there  would  evidently  arise  dislocation,  fissures,  an 
other  analogous  accidents. 


Anthony  Patrickson  was  one  of  the  first  in  th 
county  of  Cumberland  who  embraced  the  prir 
pics  of  Friends.  He  early  received  a  gift  in  th 
ministry,  and  travelled  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  i 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  was  a  ma 
of  a  lamb-like  spirit ;  meek,  gentle,  not  easil; 
provoked,  ever  ready  to  do  good,  walking  honestlj 
of  a  godly  life  and  conversation,  which  so  preachei 
even  to  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  gospel,  tha 
they  were  made  to  confess;  "if  all  the  Quaker 
were  like  him,  surely  they  were  a  good  people.' 
When  overtaken  with  illness,  he  saw  that  he  mus 
die;  the  love  of  God  broke  in  upon  his  spirit  to  hi; 
abounding  consolation,  and  he  could  say,  "  Th 
Lord  hath  given  me  an  assurance  of  that  bl( 
inheritance  that  never  will  have  end."  Thus  thi' 
faithful  witness  finished  his  testimony,  and  endec 
his  course,  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighth  month' 
1660.  A  pure  example  speaks  more  effectually 
than  great  professions. 


Peculiarity  of  Silver. — Experiments  have  proved 
the  interesting  fact,  that  fine  silver,  exposed  to  the 
air  in  a  state  of  fusion,  absorbs  oxygen  gas,  and 
ives  it  out  again  in  the  act  of  consolidation.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  thus  absorbed  may  amount  to 
twenty-two  times  the  volume  of  the  silver.  The 
following  phenomena  are  observed  when  the  mass 
of  metal  is  considerable,  say  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds  : — the  solidification  commences  at  the  edges, 
nd  advances  towards  the  centre.  The  liquid 
liver,  at  the  moment  of  its  passage  to  the  solid 
state  experiences  a  slight  agitation,  and  then  be- 
comes motionless.  The  surface,  after  remaining 
thus  tranquil  for  a  little,  gets  all  at  once  irregularly 
perturbed,  fissures  appear  in  one  or  several  lines, 
from  which  fiow,  in  different  directions,  streams  of 
very  fluid  silver,  which  increase  the  original  agita- 
tion. The  first  stage  does  not  yet  clearly  manifest 
the  presence  of  gas,  and  seems  to  arise  from  some 
intestine  motion  of  the  particles  in  their  tendency 
to  group,  on  entering  upon  the  process  of  crystaliza- 
tion,  and  thus  causing  the  rupture  of  the  envelope 
or  external  crust  and  the  ejection  of  some  liquid 
portions.  After  remaining  some  time  tranquil,  the 
metal  presents  a  fresh  appearance,  precisely  analo- 
gous to  volcanic  phenomena.    As  the  crystalization 


Poison  in  the  Fi?w  Lace  Manufacture. — Ou) 
wealthy  ladies  who  wear  fine  Brussels  lace,  ar( 
ignorant  of  the  sad  fact,  we  beheve,  that  in  it 
preparation  the  poor  female  operatives  often  losi 
their  lives  by  inhaling  a  poison  employed  in  re 
iving  finger-marks  from  it.  The  poison  is  thi 
•bonate  of  lead,  applied  in  the  form  of  powder 
the  finishing  operation.  A  portion  of  this 
inhaled  by  those  who  use  it,  and  their  health  sooi 
gives  way.  Good  wages  are  generally  paid 
those  lace  operatives,  but  so  unhealthy  is  the  busi' 
ness — so  fatal  has  the  lead  poison  proven  in  iti 
effects — that  it  is  only  a  work  of  dire  necessity  to 
engage  in  it.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  many  i 
rich  piece  of  lace  worn  by  a  lady  has  cost  no 
merely  a  high  price  in  money,  but  the  life  of  j 
fellow-being.  Lace  manufacturers  have  long  en- 
deavoured to  find  a  suitable  harmless  substitute  foi 
carbonate  of  lead,  but  hitherto  in  vain,  we  under- 
stand.— Ledger. 


THE    FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH 


Our  beloved  friend  William  Green,  of  Ireland 
who  has  been  engaged  in  religious  service  for  about 
three  months  past  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  having  visited  nearly  all  the  m 
ings  belonging  thereto,  found  himself  released  fron; 
further  service  in  this  land,  and  with  a  peacefa 
mind  embarked  for  home  at  New  York  on  the  2d 
instant. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  the  first  number  o! 
the  thirty-first  "volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  we  fea 
called  on  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  th(li 
ground  upon  which  we  solicit  a  continuation  of  th( 


THE    rill  END. 


me  regard  and  support  which  has  sustained  it  to 
1  preseut  mature  age. 

In  looking  back  over  the  years  that  have  passed 
fay  since  the  first  issue  of  our  Journal,  and  re- 
Uing  to  recollection  those  who  have  been  asso- 
ated  with  us  in  conducting  it — many  of  whom 
ive  been  removed  from  works  to  rewards — and 
so  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  through 
hich  it  has  had  to  make  its  way ;  we  are  forcibly 
minded  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  great 
langes  effected  in  the  course  of  comparatively 
w  years,  and  the  responsibility  resting  upon  us  to 
aintain  a  watchful  care  how  we  are  fulfilling  the 
iligations  we  have  assumed  in  conducting  such 
iper,  and  acquitting  ourselves  of  the  duties  we 
ve  to  ourselves  and  to  our  readers. 
It  is  sometimes  good  to  look  back  to  the  point 
Dm  which  we  set  out,  and  compare  our  course 
ith  the  resolutions  then  formed,  the  promises  then 
ade,  and  the  principles  acknowledged  as  govern 
g  us  in  our  efforts  to  fulfil  those  promises.  Thirty 
lars  of  active,  toiling,  changeful  life,  have  been 
issed  since  we  announced  our  object  in  uuder- 
king  the  publication  of  "The  Friend"  to  be 
to  furnish  to  the  meuibers  of  the  Society  of 
•lends  an  instructive  and  agreeable  miscellany  ;^' 
weekly  visitor  that  could  be  received  within  the 
mily  circle,  not  only  without  fear  of  its  contami- 
,tiug  the  morals,  vitiating  the  taste,  or  weakening 
e  religious  principles  of  the  young  and  inexperi- 
ced,  but  which  would  convey  matter  calculated 
contribute  to  the  healthful  literary  culture,  and 
promote  a  sound  religious  training  of  all  who 
ceived  it.  Consonant  with  this  design,  our  pros- 
ctus  contains  the  following  specification  of  objects, 
aich  have  been  constantly  kept  in  view  during  the 
dole  of  our  career,  and  which  we  feel  to  be  of  as 
eat  importance  at  the  present  time  as  they  were 
1827:— 

"  Attached,  from  conviction  of  their  truth,  to  the 
ictrines  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  we  make 
1  secret  of  our  opinions.  We  are  well  satisfied 
at  many  of  the  evils  under  which  the  Society 
iw  suffers,  have  arisen  from  ignorance  of  our  true 
inciples.  *  *  *  We  shall  therefore  endea- 
lur  to  illustrate,  according  to  cur  ability,  the 
nius  and  history  of  our  Society.  Extracts  from 
id  reviews  of  the  writings  of  Friends,  whether  of 
rly  or  modern  date,  and  dispassionate  expositions 
the  great  principles  involved  in  the  present  contro- 
rsy  [Hicksite]  will  be  frequently  and  freely  given. 
3r  shall  we  shrink,  when  we  think  the  cause  of  jus- 
ie  requires  it,  from  a  free  examination  of  the  public 
nduct  of  individuals,  and  a  defence  of  the  course 
irsued  by  Friends,  where  we  believe  it  to  be  mis- 
presented  and  calumniated.  In  doing  this,  we  shall 
low  no  taint  of  party  spirit  to  darken  our  pages.'' 
Such  were  the  design  and  aim  in  instituting  our 
mrnal.  How  far  they  have  been  attained,  each 
ader  will  judge  for  himself.  Perhaps  there  are 
jv  periodicals  that  have  been  more  generally  pre- 
rvcd  by  their  subscribers  than  "  The  Friend,'' 
id  to  the  thirty  volumes  now  completed  we  feel 
lling  to  appeal  for  the  evidence  of  success  in  our 
deavours  to  furnish  "an  agreeable  and  instructive 
iscellany;"  "to  illustrate  the  genius  and  history 

our  Society;"  to  defend  the  course  pursued  by 
•lends,  where  we  believe  it  to  be  misrepresented, 
id   to  keep  our  pages  clear  of  the  taint  of  party 
irit. 
To  those  who  duly  estimate  the  responsible  work 

educating  the  young  ;  of  forming  the  character 

the  generation  that  is  to  succeed  those  who  are 
IW  busily  engaged  in  the  various  spheres  of  life, 
must  be  apparent  that  the  most  important  part 

the  labour  lies  within  the  domestic  circle,  under 
c  watchful  eye  of  parental  love  and  authority. 


Neglect  or  misdirection  here,  unless  counteracted 
through  supernatural  agency,  must  almost  inevita- 
bly lead  to  ignorance,  corruption  and  unhappiness ; 
while  the  influence  of  parental  love,  chastened  and 
energized  by  an  abiding  sense  of  Christian  duty, 
when  brought  to  bear  upon  the  opening  intellect 
and  sensitive  heart  of  a  child,  is,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  the  most  powerful  of  all  human  agencies, 
in  developing  the  intellectual  powers,  forming  cor- 
rect habits  of  thought  and  action,  in  guarding 
against  the  insidious  temptations  to  evil,  and  in 
strengthening  the  desires  after  a  consistent  and  vir 
tuous  life.  Every  parent  who  feels  the  force  of 
this  truth,  is  sensible  of  the  many  things  to  which 
his  offspring  is  exposed,  calculated  to  counteract 
the  labour  of  love  he  may  be  endeavouring  to  per 
form  ;  and  the  need  he  has  of  every  aid  he  can 
command  in  promoting  the  object  he  has  in  view. 
In  this  age  of  general  reading  and  of  light  and 
pernicious  literature,  while  watchful  to  exclude  that 
which  may  deceive  and  corrupt,  he  will,  wo  should 
suppose,  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance 
to  be  derived  from  the  introduction  into  his  family 
of  a  journal  that,  week  after  week,  presents  to  his 
children  its  varied  contents  addressed  to  the 
derstanding  and  to  the  heart,  all  calculated,  more 
or  less,  to  instruct  the  one  and  improve  the  other. 
More  especially  is  such  a  journal  as  "  The  Friend" 
valuable  in  the  families  of  members  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  inasmuch  as  it  almost  uniformly 
contains  expositions,  either  original  or  selected,  of 
some  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel 
as  held  by  us  as  a  people  ;  together  with  evidences 
of  their  saving  efficacy,  when  practically  tested  un- 
der the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  shown  in  the 
lives  and  deaths  of  many  departed  worthies,  who 
have  left  behind  them  records  of  their  temptations 
and  trials,  their  sufferings  and  religious  experiences, 
for  the  instruction  and  encouragement  of  those  who 
were  to  come  after  them. 

As  a  religious  journal  "  The  Friend"  has  always 
stood  for  the  cause  of  primitive  Quakerism,  and  so 
far  as  enabled,  has  striven  to  point  out  and  ward 
off  the  innovations  attempted  to  be  made  upon  it. 
In  treating  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  those 
attempted  innovations,  which  are  now,  and  for 
several  years  have  been  distracting  and  dividing 
our  religious  Society,  while  fully  estimating,  and 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  whatever  transpires  within 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  we  have  always  felt  our- 
selves bound  to  keep  our  course  within  the  limits 
of  the  declarations  put  forth,  and  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  which  we  are 
members.  Couseicntiously  believing  that  the  course 
that  meeting  has  thus  far  pursued  in  its  endeavours 
to  expose  and  counteract  the  errors  in  doctrine,  and 
the  violations  of  the  principles  of  our  church  gov- 
ernment that  have  made  such  sad  havoc  within  the 
limits  of  the  Society,  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  a  measure  of  Diviue  wisdom,  it  has  been  our  aim 
to  defend  and  enforce  them,  as  also  all  other  de- 
clarations and  acts  of  other  Yearly  Meetings  in 
accordance  therewith.  Acting  in  these  difficulties 
from  settled  principles  and  conviction,  we  have 
never  changed  or  wavered  in  our  views  or  feelings 
respecting  the  obligation  resting  upon  us,  and  upon 
all,  to  bear  an  unflinching  testimony  against  the 
causes  producing  them,  and  to  labour  for  the  re- 
moval of  everything  that  obstructs  a  united  and 
harmonious  efl'ort  throughout  the  Society  for  their 
eradication.  We  are  aware  that  our  efforts  have 
not  given  satisfaction  to  all  our  readers,  nor  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  much  less  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  can  we  expect  to  please  all,  or  es- 
cape the  censure  of  some.  It  has  been  thus,  from 
the  commencement  of  our  Journal.  That  no  one 
who  may  have  found   fault  with  our  course,  may 


suppose  we  are  actuated  by  personal  feeling  towards 
them,  in  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  point,  we 
will  transcribe  a  paragraph  or  two  in  reference  to 
the  same  thing,  from  an  editorial  prepared  by  our 
late  friend  and  editor,  K.  Smith,;^for  the  first  num- 
ber of  a  former  volume  : — 

"  The  path  we  have  had  to  tread  has  been  by  no 
means  an  easy  one,  for  it  has  happened  to  us  from 
the  beginning  that  communications  which  satisfied 
one  class  of  readers,  gave  uneasiness  at  times  to 
another ;  so  that  complaints  of  the  most  opposite 
kinds  have  been  made  respecting  the  same  article. 
These  unavoidable  annoyances  of  the  editorial  ca- 
reer we  have  endeavoured  to  bear  with  all  patience, 
conscious  in  ourselves  of  sincere  wishes  to  do  right 
and  to  avoid  giving  pain."  "  What  seemed  to  us 
as  near  to  neutrality  as  was  compatible  with  the 
upholding  of  sound  doctrine,  the  avoidance  of  all 
personalities,  and  as  far  as  was  possible  for  us  as 
journalists,  of  all  allusion  to  events  and  persons 
likely  to  give  offence,  by  no  means  satisfied  all. 
What  seemed  to  us  fair  and  impartial  statements 
of  fact,  seemed  to  some  one-sided  and  prejudiced. 
They  discovered  allusions  to  some  favourite  leader 
or  to  some  imputed  error,  in  the  simple  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  ancient  Friends,  with  which 
our  columns  were  as  heretofore  supplied." 

Controver.sy  is  peculiarly  uncongenial  with  our 
inclination  or  wishes,  and  every  indication  of 
change  in  the  course  pursued  by  some  in  our  reli- 
gious Society,  which  promises  a  release  from  the 
necessity  of  contending  for  principles  that  we  look 
upon  as  giving  its  value  to  membership  therein,  is 
hailed  by  us  with  pleasure.  Differences  of  opinion 
upon  points  that  do  not  involve  essential  priuciples 
of  faith  and  discipline,  may  exist  among  members 
of  the  same  religious  community  without  disturb- 
ing the  general  harmony ;  and  even  where  such 
principles  are  believed  to  be  at  stake,  while  ear- 
nestly contending  for  the  right,  we  should  cultivate 
the  disposition  to  treat  those  who  may  differ  from 
us  with  fairness  and  Christian  charity.  Life  is  ' 
rapidly  passing  away  from  us  all,  and  it  behooves 
each  one  to  seek  to  have  his  spirit  daily  clothed 
with  that  meekness  and  love  which  we  most  ear- 
nestly desire  may  cover  them  when  ushered  into 
the  world  to  come. 

The  situation  of  our  beloved  Society  at  this  time 
is  truly  critical,  and  the  members  are  beset  with 
dangers  of  various  and  opposite  characters.  Hon- 
est and  well-concerned  Friends  entertain  different 
opinions  respecting  some  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
last  few  years,  especially  in  relation  to  the  separa- 
tions which  have  taken  place  in  several  of  the 
Yearly  Bleetings.  These  differing  views,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  are  conscientiously  held  by  each,  and 
without  great  care  to  cherish  true  Christian  charity, 
the  enemy  of  all  good  may  here  find  an  opportu- 
nity to  sow  the  seeds  of  alienation  and  distrust 
separating  brother  from  brother,  and  friend  from 
friend.  How  sad  and  mournful  would  such  a  re- 
sult be,  and  how  fraught  with  injury  to  the  good 
cause  which  it  should  be  our  united  and  earnest 
endeavour,  under  the  guidance  and  leadings  of  best 
wisdom,  to  advocate  and  promote.  Itis indeed  atime 
demanding  close  searching  of  heart  on  the  part  of 
all  our  members,  whatever  may  be  their  standing 
in  the  Church.  As  we  truly  draw  near  in  spirit 
to  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  wait  upon  him  in 
abasedness  and  nothingness  of  self,  we  shall  know 
his  love  to  be  increasingly  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts,  and  find  it  our  indispensable  duty  to  cherish 
feelings  of  love,  sympathy  and  Christian  regard  for 
all  our  brethren.  If  this  fervent  engagement  of 
soul  is  maintained  day  by  day,  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  hope  strength  will  be  received  to  labour 
availingly  for  a  return  to  primitive  brightness  and 
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purity,  and  we  shall  become  more  and  more  united 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

We  believe  that  the  restoration  and  stability  of 
our  beloved  Society  can  only  be  effected  by  un- 
waveriD"  adherence  to  its  good  old  faith  and  prac- 
tices, and  for  these  we  shall  continue  to  strive,  with 
what  ability  we  may  command  ;  always  endeavour- 
inf  to  keep  in  view,  that  those  who  may  not  see 
everything  in  the  same  light  we  do,  may  neverthe- 
less be  as  sincere  and  disinterested  as  ourselves, 
and  that  we  in  common  with  them  stand  greatly  in 
need  of  long-suffering  and  forgiveness. 

Inviting  all  to  co-operate  with  us  by  furnishing 
matter  for  our  columns,  whether  original  or  select- 
ed, and  appealing  to  our  readers  and  agents  for  a 
renewed  effort  to  extend  the  circulation  of  our 
Journal,  with  hope  not  unduly  excited  and  no 
gloomy  forebodings  that  the  right  and  the  true  will 
not  finally  prevail,  we  enter  upon  the  labours  of 
another  year. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  England  to  Eighth  mo.  26th. 
The  advices  from  India  continue  unsatisfactory. 
Delhi  continued  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  and  Cawn- 
pore  had  fallen  into  their  hands  after  a  great  slaughter 
of  the  Europeans  there.  The  Gwalier  contingent  had 
mutinied,  and  is  supposed  to  have  marched  on  Indore. 
All  the  troops  in  Oude  have  mutinied.  In  Agra  all  was 
quiet,  and  the  native  troops  are  disarmed.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  died  from  wounds  received  in  a  sortie  from 
Lucknow.  General  Barnard  is  reported  to  have  died 
from  dysentery.  The  Transit  government  steamer  was 
totally  lost  in  the  straits  of  Sunda.  The  crew  and  troops 
on  bo"ard  were  Saved. 

The  master  and  chief  and  second  mates  of  the  ship 
Martha  and  Jane,  of  Sunderland,  have  all  been  sentenced 
to  death  at  Liverpool,  for  murdeTiug  a  seaman  by  con- 
tinued ill-treatment  and  brutal  usage.  Official  confirm- 
ation has  been  received  in  England  of  the  murder  of  the 
African  explorers.  Dr.  Vogel  and  Corporal  .Maguire. 

Parliament  has  been  prorogued.  It  was  reported  that 
Lord  John  Russell  was  about  to  be  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age. Several  failures  among  commercial  men  in  Liver- 
pool had  occurred. 

Cotton  had  advanced  ^d.  in  the  Liverpool  market. 
Breadstuffs  were  dull,  and  prices  declining.  Consols,  90|. 
French  ships  of  war  are  ordered  to  render  all  the  aid 
in  their  power  to  the  English  vessels  proceeding  to  In- 
dia with  troops.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  has  granted  permission  for  the  passage  of  English 
troops  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  arrangement  is 
made  for  the  special  exigency  now  existing,  and  is  only 
to  be  temporary. 

The  European  and  Indian  Junction  Telegraph  is  about 
to  be  carried  out  from  Bagdad  north. 

On  the  10th,  a  sanguinary  riot  broke  out  in  Tunis, 
directed  against  the  Jews.  The  Christians  also  were 
menaced.     Several  lives  were  lost. 

The  Russian  forces  in  Circassia  have  suffered  another 
defeat.  The  Russian  government  has  given  orders  in 
France  and  England  for  the  construction  of  nine  line  of 
battle  ships,  four  frigates,  two  corvettes,  two  galliots, 
and  four  transports ;  all  screw  steamers.  The  cholera 
was  abating  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  English  Ambassa- 
dor demands  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Herat  by  Per- 
sia. The  news  of  the  revolt  in  India  had  produced  a 
profound  sensation  in  Persia. 

BOLIVIA. — The  last  dates  from  the  Republic  are  to 
Seventh  mo.  llth.  The  country  was  sufl'ering  terribly 
from  yellow  fever.  In  the  department  of  La  Paz,  15,000 
Indians  had  died ;  in  Corocero,  3000,  and  in  proportion 
in  other  provinces.  Whole  districts  have  been  depopu- 
lated, and  agriculture  has  been  so  neglected  that  provi- 
sions have  doubled  in  price  in  La  Paz. 

PERU.— Lima  dates  to  Seventh  mo.  26th,  state  that 
the  revolution  is  not  yet  over,  nor  does  there  appear  any 
prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  civil  war  from 
which  the  country  is  suffering.  Vivanco  was  in  Arequipa 
with  a  force  of  from  1000  to  1500  men. 

MEXICO. — A  revolution  has  broken  out  in  Yucatan, 
and  nearly  the  whole  State  was  in  arms.  The  revolu- 
tionists comprised  the  Radical  party,  and  they  were 
everywhere  successful.  At  the  latest  dates  the  Governor 
was  marching  against  the  city  of  Campeachy,  at  the  head 
of  1500  men. 

CUBA. Four   more    cargoes   of    negro   slaves  from 

Africa  have  just  been  landed  on  the  Cuban  coast,  within 
half  a  mile   of  the   country  seat  of  Governor-General 


Concha.  They  number  1783  likely  hands,  without  count- 
ing infirm  or'children,  worth  in  the  aggregate  §1,069,- 
800.  All  these  negroes  were  obtained  on  the  African 
coast  at  very  little  cost.  Two  of  the  vessels  which 
rought  these  cargoes,  were  destroyed  soon  after  being 
ischarged,  but  the  other  two  went  back  to  Africa  on  a 
fresh  venture. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  Minnesota.  —  The  Conventions 
adjourned  sine  die  on  the  29th  ult.,  after  agreeing  upon  a 
Constitution  for  the  new  State  to  which  the  members  of 
both  branches  affixed  their  names.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  shall 
never  exist  in  the  State,  and  that  no  religious  or  property 
test  shall  ever  be  required  to  qualify  a  man  for  holding 
office  or  voting.  Divorces  are  not  to  be  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  nor  are  lotteries  to  be  allowed.  The  elec- 
tion for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  for  three 
members  of  Congress,  a  Legislature  and  State  officers,  is 
to  be  held  on  the  13th  of  next  month,  and  every  white 
male  inhabitant  who  has  been  a  resident  ten  days,  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  voting  at  this  election. 

New  ioT-A.— Mortality  last  week,  675.  Adults,  163; 
children,  512.  There  were  7U6  vessels  in  port  on  the 
5th  inst.  Of  these,  35  were  ocean  steamers,  183  ships, 
105  barks,  103  brigs,  and  280  schooners.  On  the  5th, 
sales  of  red  wheat,  at  $1.37  a  $1.47  ;  white,  at  $1.47  a 
§1.57  ;  corn,  74  cts.  a  76  cts. ;  western,  mixed,  80  cts. 
for  yellow,  southern. 

r/iiladelphia.—UoTtalhy  last  week,  239.     Adults,  69  ; 

ildren,  170.  On  the  5th,  fair  to  prime  red  wheat  was 
quoted  at  §1.30  a  §1.45  ;  white,  §1.25  a  §1.55  ;  South- 
ern and  Pennsylvania  yellow  corn,  85  cts.  a  86  cts.  Dur- 
ing the  Eighth  month,  the  aggregate  loss  by  fire  in  Phi- 
ladelphia did  not  exceed  §6000. 

California.— The  steamship  Illinois  sailed  from  Aspin- 
wall  on  the  19th  ult.,  with  the  California  mails  of  Eighth 
mo.  5th,  and  §1,593,557  in  gold,  having  connected  with 
the  Golden  Age,  which  brought  to  Panama  §2,028,338 
in  treasure,  of  which  §444,728  was  on  foreign  account. 
On  the  night  of  the  23d,  the  Illinois  ran  ashore  on  Co- 
lorado reef,  where  she  remained  until  the  night  of  the 
26th.  On  the  27th,  she  arrived  at  Havana,  and  having 
repaired,  sailed  again  on  the  29th  for  New  York,  which 
port  she  reached  on  the  2d  inst.  The  agricultural  and 
mining  interests  of  the  State  are  reported  to  be  prosper- 
ous. Disastrous  fires  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
had  destroyed  much  property.  The  financial  affairs  of 
the  State  had  improved. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  a  specimen  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  many  of  our  manufacturing  towns.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  had  no  existence,  the  site  being  farms  and  wood- 
lands. In  1838  the  population  numbered  798,  and  the 
valuation  of  property  was  §555,270.  Since  then  large 
manufactories  have  been  established  there,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  now  about  20,000,  and  the  valuation  of  property 
§9,244,062. 

Miscellaneous. — Newfoundland  Telegraph  Line.  —  Ac- 
cording to  the  Toronto  (Canada)  papers,  the  present 
Newfoundland  line  of  Telegraph  is  to  be  abandoned.  It 
has  cost  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  A  road  was 
cut  for  it,  through  400  miles  of  dense  wilderness,  and  it 
is  now  found  impracticable  to  keep  it  up  through  the 
storms  and  ice  of  a  Newfoundland  winter. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph. — The  failure  to  lay  the  sub- 
marine cable  from  Europe  to  America,  is  a  source  of 
much  disappointment,  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  At  the  last  accounts  the  company  was  holding 
meetings  to  determine  what  to  do,  but  it  is  evident  the 
difiiculties  of  the  undertaking  are  much  greater  than 
have  been  anticipated.  The  jtlOOO  shares  in  the  com- 
pany have  fallen  to  £650.  The  work,  if  ever  accom- 
plished, is  likely  to  prove  much  more  expensive  than  the 
original  calculations. 

Wreck  of  an  Ocean  Steamer. — The  steamer  Clyde  which 
sailed  from  Quebec  on  the  22d  ult.,  for  Glasgow,  was 
totally  wrecked  on  the  24th  on  Perroquet  reef.  The 
passengers  and  crew  were  all  saved  and  placed  on  board 
the  steamer  Anglo-Saxon  for  Liverpool. 

Emancipation. — By  the  will  of  tl.  H.  Coalter,  who  died 
recently  in  Stafford  county,  Va.,  ninety-two  of  her  slaves 
were  set  free.  They  are  to  go  to  Liberia  or  one  of  the 
free  States,  or  if  they  prefer  remaining  in  Virginia,  may 
select  their  owners  among  the  relatives  of  the  decedent. 

Railroad  Collision. — On  the  5th  inst,  a  collision  oc- 
curred on  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  about 
twelve  miles  east  of  Camdeu,  between  ascending  and 
descending  trains,  resulting  in  the  death  of  three  men,  and 
the  serious  injury  of  several  others.  The  collision  is  at- 
tributed to  one  of  the  trains  being  out  of  time. 

Wire  Rigging  for  Vessels.— The  Liverpool  (England) 
Conrier  says  that  three-fourths  of  the  ships  now  fitted 
out  in  that  port  are  rigged  with  wire-rope.  It  is  said 
to  be  one-fourth  less  in  weight,  and  not  one-half  the 
bulk  of  hemp,  and  the  cost  is  fully  25  per  cent.  less.     Ii 


is  also  much  less  susceptible  of  atmospheric  change 
and  vastly  superior  in  strength  to  hemp,  or  any  othf 
fibrous  material. 

Free  Men  Purchased  by  a  Slave.— The  Norfolk  Heral 
of  Eighth  mo.  28th  says  :  A  few  days  ago  several  fre 
negroes  were  put  up  at  auction,  in  Norfolk  county,  an 
sold  for  a  term  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  taxes.  £" 
lar  to  relate  four  of  them  were  purchased  by  a  slavei 
Portsmouth,  who  felt  proud  of  the  distinction,  and  mad 
known  his  determination  to  get  the  full  value  of  his 
ney  out  of  them,  or  know  the  reason  why. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  Jon.  Edmund 
son,  Samuel  Dixon,  and  Joseph  Taylor,  §2  each,  vol.  31 
for  Samuel  Hollingsworth,  Theophilus  Moreland,  Thos 
Heald,  Anna  Macy,  and  Zadock  S.  French,  §2  each,  rfl 
30,  for  John  Lipsey,  §5,  to  27,  vol.  30 ;  from  Natha 
Hall,  for  Ann  Bearon,  §2,  vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-S 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  llthmontl 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  mak 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent  £ 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  3f 
Arch  street. 

EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 

PERSONS. 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  ft 

the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistant  Teaob 

ers  for  the  Women's  School. 

The  Schools  open  on  the  first  Second-day  in  the  Tent 
month,  and  are  held  five  evenings  in  the  week,  durin 
five  months.     Apply  to 

Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  No.  118  Chestnut,  or 
127  N.  Ninth  stree 
John  Thomas,  No.  10  N.  Ninth  street,  or 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front,  or 

335  S.  Fifth  street. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher   is  wanted   for  the  Boys 
primary  school. 

Application  m.ay  be  made  to   either   of  the   under 
named,  viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  Civilizs 
tion  of  the  Indians,  held  Eighth  month  24th,  1857. 

Information  was  now  received  that  our  friends,  Sr 
muel  and  Rachel  Whitson,  who  have  been  acceptabl 
engaged  in  the  care  of  the  farm  and  other  concerns  : 
Tunessassah,  have  a  prospect  of  leaving  there  in  a  fe> 
weeks.     As  the  Boarding-School  has  been  going  onvi 
satisfactorily,  and  appears  to   be  in  good  measure  i 
swering  the  design  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  bene 
of  the  Indians,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  not 
suspended.     Friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  be| 
volent  work,  and' whose  minds  may  be  drawn  to  engsl 
as  Superintendent  and  Matron,  will  do  well  to  i 
early  application  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  look  q 
for  successors,  viz. ;  Joel  Evans,  Ebenezer  Worth,  JoOl 
M.  Kaighn,  Thomas  Wistar,  or  Joseph  Elkinton.  ' 

A  female  Friend,  qualified  to  fill  the  department  ( 
Teaching,  is  also  wanted.     Extract  from  the  Minutes. 
Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 


WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  chai-ge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  ( 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  ai 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaihhn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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'letters  Esthnth,  Social,  and  lloral." 

Thebes,  Western  Bank  of  the  Nile 
Feb.  22,  1853.  ' 

(Continued  from  pafre  2.) 

While  my  learned  associate,  Mr.  Thompson,  who 

ded  science  to  taste  and  industry,  took  mea^ure- 

nts  and   made  notes,  I  sat  down  on  a  broken 

uu,n  and  meditated.     It  is  thus,  I  said  to  my- 

t,  that  the  works  of  man  perish.  Amono-  human 

rks  there  seemed  to  me   to  be  nothin  °  greater 

n  that  which  I  then  witnessed  ;   but  that  which 

ireatest  in  grandeur,  is  greatest  also  in  desola 

But  nature  lives,  because  the  life  of  God  is 

There  is   beauty  in  the   Thebean  plains 

IS    grandeur   in    the    Thebean    mountains 

ith  lives  also,  because  truth  can  never  be  sepa- 

d  from  eternity.     Love  Jives,  because  without 

truth  ceases  to  be  beautiful,  and  because  without 

i  to  give  It  life,  eternity  itself  becomes  an  infinite 

ierness  of  desolations.     Desolation,  therefore 

|aks.     Its  language  is,  that  everything  which  is 

of  truth  and  love,  is  false;— false  in  position 

false  in  nature.     And   everything  which   is 

though  in  Its  power  and   pride  it  may  call 

and  genius  to  its  aid,  only  builds  its  own  tomb. 

a  learns  wisdom  in  the  midst  of  ruins. 

was  aroused  from  these  contemplations,  which 

place  and  the   objects  could  hardly  fail  to  in- 

e,  by  my  little  donkey  girl.     She  had  her  own 

ights ;  her  own  sorrows,  cares,  and  joys      She 

begun  to  think  of  her  father's  humble  home ; 

gave  the  signal  for  our  departure,  by  pointing 


Thebes,  Eastern  Bank  of  the  Nile, 
Feb.  2j,  1853. 

[aying  thus  spent  sucees.sive  days  on  the  western 
k  in  the  examination  of  various  objects  of  in- 
it,  we  passed  the  river  to  the  village  or  town 
uxor  in  eastern  Thebes.  Luxor,  "  the  place  of 
ces,  as  the  name  means,  in  allusion  probably 
^e  rmns  which  are  found  in  it,  is  a  considerable 
1  situated  on  a  small  hill,  with  fertile  valleys 
nd,  and  pleasant  residences  and  gardens  The 
dation  is  mixed,— Arabic,  Turkish,  Coptic,  and 
;  Europeans.  In  all  the  important  towns  on 
Nile  we  found  resident  Italians  in  greater  or 
numbers,  who  had  fled  from  the  oppressions  or 
•evolutions  of  their  unhappy  country;  but  in 
or  and  its  vicinity  there  are  attractions,  which 
pendent  of  the  influence  of  any  such  necessity^ 
likely  to  induce  the  temporary  or  permanent 


residence  of  a  few  strangers.  It  is  foreigners,  and 
not  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  bring  to  lio-ht 
and  appreciate,  and  explain  the  Egypt  of  anci*eut 
times.  We  were  happy  in  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  French  gentleman,  who  is  employed  by 
the  Egyptian  government  in  superintending  the 
excavations  which  are  still  in  progress  here. 

On  the  rising  ground  and  fronting  the  Nile, 
which  flows  by  in  unequalled  beauty,  a  row  of 
columns  of  great  size,  and  finished  in  the  highest 
style  of  Egyptian  art,  indicate  the  locality  of  an- 
other vast  temple.  Here  again,  carried  back  in 
imagination  to  its  historic  date  of  more  than  three 
thousand  years,  the  period  when  its  foundations 
were  laid,  we  stopped  in  silent  admiration  of  the 
genius  which  conceived,  and  the  power  which  exe- 
cuted these  great  works.  This  temple,  as  appears 
from  the  inscriptions  upon  it,  was  commenced  by 
Amunoph  Third,  who  seems  to  have  built  the  ori- 
ginal sanctuary  and  the  apartments  connected  with 
and  was  completed  by  Eemeses  Second,  who 
added  a  large  court  with  its  pyramidal  towers, 
obelisks  and  statues.  If  we  can  rely  upon  these 
statements,  they  carry  us  back  to  neariy  fourteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  As  I  have 
.■eady  said,  however,  the  passing  traveller  can 
only  give  the  statements  of  others. 

It  is  true  that  all  can  see  and  admire  the  beauty 
of  the  remarkable  inscriptions,  which  ornament 
the  Thebean  walls;  and  which  enclose,  iu  the  ele- 
gance of  their  sculptured  outlines,  the  suggestions 
and  truths  of  a  remote  history.  Of  the  multitudes, 
however,  who  thus  behold  and  admire,  few  only 
have  the  power  to  understand  and  interpret  their 
meaning.  But  science,  as  well  as  curiosity,  has 
trod  among  these  ruins.  Denon,  Champollion,  and 
Wilkinson  have  been  here.  And  we  owe  it  to  the 
patience  of  the  laborious  antiquarian  and  the  man 
of  science,  that  we  can  thus  associate  results  with 
historical  persons,  and  skill  with  epochs  of  ti„.„. 

This  temple  will  be  better  understood,  when  the 
excavations  to  which  we  have  already  referred  as 
being  in  progress,  shall  have  been  completed.  And 
yet,  as  it  now  exists,  with  large  portions  buried  in 
the  dust,  it  repays  all  the  interest  it  excites.  Amonr 
other  fragments  which  indicate  its  ancient  splen 
dor,  there  still  remains,  though  not  without  ^deface- 
ments and  injury,  a  magnificent  gateway  with  it; 
vast  and  lofty  towers.  The  sides  of  these  towers 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Before  this  large 
and  imposing  entrance  are  gigantic  statues,  which 
the  labours  of  the  learned  antiquarians  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  have  ascertained  to  be  the  statues 
of  Eemeses  Second,  one  of  the  great  men  and  me- 
morable names  of  ancient  Egyptian  history.  But 
these  too,  though  once  suppo.sed  to  have  the  power 
of  perpetuating  the  features  and  the  honours  of  a 
king  so  illustrious,  are  defaced  and  broken.  Here, 
also,  were  originally  two  obelisks,  covered  with 
inscriptions  deeply  cut  in  the  solid  granite ; — in- 
scriptions which  are  neariy  as  distinct  now  as  when 


the  rock  first  yielded  to  the  chisel.  I  have  looked 
upon  both  of  them.  But  one  of  them  only  remains 
here.  The  other,  removed  a  few  years  since  at 
great  labour  and  expense,  adorns  the  city  of  Paris. 
From  the  Pylon  or  great  gateway  of  the  temple 
Amunoph,  and  from  the  obelisks  which  stood  in 


front  of  it,  there  is  a  dromos  or  narrow  road,  en- 
closed originally  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  colossal 
sphynxes,  which  extended  neariy  two  miles  to  the 
great  temple  of  Carnac.  Many  of  these  sphynxes 
have  disappeared  under  the  changes  of  three  thou- 
sand years; — many  are  much  injured  ;  but  others 
still  remain,  with  much  of  their  original  vastness 
and  magnificence. 

Of  the  great  temple  of  Carnac,  I  feel  unwilling  to 
speak,  because  I  know  it  would  require  little  short 
of  a  life's  labour,  instead  of  a  visit  of  a  few  days,  to 
estimate  it  in  the  details  of  its  origin,  of  its  various 
and  sublime  architecture,  and  of  the  historical  re- 
cords which  are  concealed  under  its  obscure  but 
countless  symbols.  Volumes  have  already  been 
written  ;  but  the  subject  is  not  exhausted. 

Imagine  a  level  expanse,  beautiful  in  its  situa- 
tion, and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit.  In  the  eariy 
days  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  human  race,  as  early  as 
the  period  when  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  had  au- 
thority, the  king  of  that  time  erects  a  small  but 
beautiful  sanctuary  near  the  centre  of  this  plain. 
It  still  exists,  definable  and  separable,  without  much 
difficulty,  from  all  that  is  around  it;  but  it  exists 
in  ruins.  Its  sculptures  tell  its  history.  It  is  the 
work  of  Ositarsen  First.  Other  kings  in  after 
times  and  often  at  long  intervals,  Amunoph  First 
the  Third  Thothmes,  Usirei,  and  Eemeses  Third' 
animated  by  sentiments  of  religion  or  of  personal 
glory,  add  other  courts,  temples,  corridors,  walks, 
gateways,  obelisks,  colossal  statues,  which  entirely 
fill  up  the  circuit  which  has  been  mentioned  ;  all 
aving  a  combined  but  definite  relation  to  the  little 
central  temple  from  which  they  have  their  origin, 
and  also  to  the  temple  of  Luxor  on  the  eastern  side' 
and  to  the  temple  of  Goornah  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Nile.  So  that  temple  may  be  said  to  look 
upon  temple ;  and  the  numerous  objects  of  wor- 
ship, which  occupied  their  sanctuaries,  or  were 
sculptured  on  their  walls,  as  we  recall  them  in  the 
days  of  their  idolatrous  supremacy,  seem  to  utter 
voices  of  mutual  recognition  and  encouragement 
from  one  side  of  the  Nile  to  the  other,  and  from 
mountain  to  mountain. 

On  all  sides  of  this  vast  pile  of  buildings  are 
gateways  with  lofty  towers,  some  of  them  in  a° state 
of  remarkable  preservation ;  so  beautiful,  so  im- 
mense, that  human  art  furnishes  no  other  equally 
striking  examples.  In  that  part  of  the  temple 
called  the  grand  hall,  which  is  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  in  length  by  an  hundred  and  seventy 
in  breadth,  are  columns,  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
and  sixty-six  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  pedes- 
tal. The  height  of  this  hall  from  the  pavement  to 
the  top  of  the  roof  is  stated  to  be  eighty  feet.  In 
all  parts  of  this  immense  edifice  and  on  the  obelisks 
hich  remain,  are  hieroglyphics  and  pictorial  re- 
presentations, which  illustrate  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  people,  their  political  history,  and 
their  religion. 

We  visited  these  ruins  by  night,  as  well  as  by 
day.  The  moon  shone  brightly.  Silence  reigned 
in  the  midst  of  desolation.  It  was  an  impressive 
scene ; — art  and  genius  struggling  against  time. 
In  one  of  the  areas  a  lofty  column  stood  alone,  like 
thepalm-tree  of  the  desert;  andinitssalitudesecmed 
to  look  with  sorrow  upon  its  lallcn  brothers,  wliiili 
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were  broken  at  its  feet.  In  another  place  I  looked 
with  amazement  on  two  of  these  mighty  pillars, 
which  had  started  from  their  foundations  appa- 
rently at  the  same  time,  and  had  met  and  embraced 
each  other  in  their  fall.  There  they  stand,  folded 
as  it  were  in  each  other's  arms,  struggling  together 
against  the  foot-prints  of  ruin,  yielding  a  mutual 
aSd  sympathetic  support,  and  awaiting  in  some 
epoch  of  coming  ages  a  mutual  destruction. 

Cn  leaving  these  interesting  places,  I  must  refer 
briefly  to  the  tombs.  They  are  in  the  mountains 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile ;  —in  retired  places 
and  difficult  of  access,  amid  the  stillness  of  perpe- 
tual solitude,  and  where  nature's  surrounding  de- 
solation, shapeless,  discoloured  and  without  ver- 
dure, is  a  fitting  emblem  of  this  great  empire  of  the 
dead.  We  spent  among  them  a  large  portion  of 
two  successive  days.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  and 
queens,  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  place  or 
nation,  are  of  immense  size  ;— cut  from  the  solid 
rock.  Some  of  them,  consisting  of  successive  cham- 
bers, are  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  length. 
They  are  adorned  in  some  instances  with  niches 
and  statues,  and  with  columns  of  great  beauty; 
and  might  well  be  denominated  the  palaces  of  the 
dead.  ^Not  only  the  sculptures  with  which  they 
are  covered,  but  the  paintings  also,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  are  exceedingly  distinct  and  fresh  in 
appearance.  In  a  number  of  the  tombs  there  still 
remain  sarcophagi,  hewn  from  granite,  and  of  very 
great  size.  On  the  lids  of  the  sarcophagi  are  the 
sculptured  figures  of  the  monarehs  whose  dust 
they  were  destined  to  contain.  One  of  these  figures, 
well  sculptured  and  in  high  relief,  is  that  of  Osirei 
Second. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

If  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  editors,  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  in  the  columns  of  "  The 
Friend"  the  truly  apostolical  epistle  addressed  by 
George  Whitehead  in  his  old  age,  to  all  "Friends 
who  believe  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,"  &c. 
In  this  day  of  over-excitement  and  party  zeal,  it 
will  be  good  for  us  all  to  be  frequently  reminded 
of  the  practical  character  of  the  religion  which  our 
early  Friends  promulgated,  and  illustrated  in  their 
lives ;  and  the  great  need  there  is  for  all  to  show, 
in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  that  they  really  under- 
stand the  operation  of  the  holy  faith  they  profess, 
and  the  fruit  it  will  always  produce,  when  truly 
believed  in. 

A  Gos2}el  salutation  in  true  Christian  hve,  re- 
commended to  Friends,  who  believe  in  the  name 
of  the  Son  of  God,  the  true  LigJit;  and  to  all 
who  truly  desire  to  he  grounded  and  setikd  in 
thefailh  of  Christ. 


concerned  in  spirit  for  the  whole  family,  heritage 
and  church  of  God,  as  ever  ;  and  tor  all  whose 
hearts  are  truly  inclined  by  his  divine  grace  and 
o-ood  spirit  to  seek  him,  and  to  be  acquainted  with 
him,  that  they  may  have  eternal  life  by  the  know- 
led  c^e  of  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  hath  sent,  for  this  is  life  eternal,  the  intent,  sub- 
stance and  glory  ot  all  true  christian  religion  :  and 
that  this  knowledge  may  increase,  and  the  glory 
thereof  spread  in  the  earth,  is  still  my  soul's  desir 
and  breathing  to  the  Lord  our  God. 

And  dearly  beloved,  that  in  this  eternal  life, 
divine  and  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  only  true 
God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  you  all  may  grow, 
and  your  souls  prosper  therein  to  God's  eternal 
glory,  and  your  everlasting  peace,  is  my  souls 
sincere  desire  and  supplication  to  Him,  who  is  the 
Father  and  fountain  of  all  our  mercies  and  bless- 
ings afi'orded  unto  us,  in  and  through  his  only  be- 
gotten Son  Jesus  Christ. 

0  !  consider,  and  diligently  mind  and  remember 
the  great  wisdom  and  love  of  our  most  gracious 
God"  as  the  cause  of  his  giving  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  ;  who  said  unto 
his  disciples,  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  ; 
ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.  In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  if  it  were  not 
so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you ;  and  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you, 
I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also." 

Surely  we  believing  in  God,  who  gave  his  dear 
Son  for  our  redemption  and  salvation,  we  ought 
also  to  believe  in  his  Son  as  our  great  Mediator 
d  Advocate  with  the  Father ;  considering  also 
that  Christ  Jesus,  his  being  given  us  as  our  Media, 
tor  between  God  and  men,  and  his  giving  himself  i 
ransom  for  all  men,  for  a  testimony  in  due  time, 
and  his  dying  for  all  men,  his  tasting  death  for 
every  man,  &c.,  did  all  proceed  from  the  great 
love  of  God,  and  not  to  pay  a  strict  or  rigid  satis- 
faction for  vindictive  justice,  or  revenge  on  God's 
part;  for  that  would  leave  no  place  for  forsiveness 


who  truly  receive  him  and  believe  m  him,  even  i 
his  holy  name  and  divine  power. 

0  !  therefore,  behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  whic 
taketh  away  and  putteth  an  end  to  sin,  finishet 
transoression,  and  brings  in  everlasting  righteoui 


the  light;  that  ye  may 


I  am  the  light  of  the  world : 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but 
life.     John  viii.  12. 

While  ye  have  light,  believe  in 
be  the  chiklien  of  light.     John  s 

Beloved  Friends, — Now,  in  my  ancient  years,  after 
a  long  travel  and  many  years'  labour  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  a  renewed  salutation  of  true  and  tender 
love  he  h»th  laid  upon  me,  and  moved  upon  my 
spirit  to  recoiumend  unto  you,  by  way  of  an  epistle, 
I  beinc  for  some  time  disabled  in  the  outward  man 
from  travelling  abroad  as  formerly  ;  yet  am  in- 
wardly often  strengthened  ami  renewed  in  spirit, 
throuoh  the  love  and  tender  mercies  and  riches  of 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  our  God,  which  I  have 
dear  Son  Christ  Jesus,  to  whom  be  praise,  honour 
and  glory,  for  evermore. 

My  4ear  and  beloved  friends,  I  am  still  as  deeply 


of  sins  past,  before  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ 
and  his  gospel ;  seeing  the  good  will  and  blessed 
design  of  God,  setting  forth  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a 
propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blcod,  to  declare 
his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God,  whose  blood 
cries'  for  mercy.  Surely  that  righteousness  and 
forbearance  of  God  declared  by  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remis- 
sion or  forgiveness  of  sins  that  are  past,  upon  true 
repentance,  cannot  justly  be  deemed  revenge  or 
vindictive  justice,  as  some  have  asserted  against 
us ;  but  a  free  act  of  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God 
to  give  his  Son,  and  in  him  to  reconcile  the  world 
to  himself,  and  not  to  impute  their  sins  that  are 
them,  when  thoroughly  reconciled  and  uni- 
ted in  heart  and  soul  unto  him,  by  his  grace  and 
Dd  spirit. 

Oh  !  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
ay  the  sin  of  the  world  :"  In  what  respect  does 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  take  away  the 
sin  of  the  world  ?  I  answer,  in  two  respects ;  first, 
as  an  universal  and  most  excellent  offering  and 
acceptable  sacrifice  for  sin,  in  order  to  obtain  re^ 
demption  and  forgiveness  by  his  precious  blood, 
and  even  of  a  most  sweet  smelling  savour  to  God, 
far  excelling  the  legal  and  typical  oblations  of  ani- 
mals, as  the  offerings  and  blood  of  bulls,  goats 
heifers,  sheep,  rams,  lambs,  &c.,  all  which  Jesus 
Christ  by  his  own  one  offering  put  an  end  unto, 

Second;  Jesus   Christ,   as   the   Lamb   of  God, 
takes  away  the  sin   of  the  world,  by  purging  th 


Let  us  all  look  unto  the  promised  l^Iessiah,  even  uni 
Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  that  w 
all  may  believe  in  heart  unto  righteousness,  at 
the  salvation  of  our  souls,  so  as  to  be  partakers 
Christ  and  his  righteousness,  that  none  may  dra 
back  to  perdition,  nor  into  the  world's  pollution 
who  have  escaped  the  same  through  the  knowled; 
of  God  and  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  ah 
and  truly  willing  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  the  I 
who  come  unto  God  by  him.  _  i 

He  who  offered  up  himself  a  Lamb  without  sp 
to  God  for  all  mankind,  and  thereby  became 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  nev 
designed  to  leave  men  in  sin  and  transgression  i 
their  days,  but  to  afford  all  men  grace  to  lead  tlit  I 
to  true  repentance,  that  they  might  receive  that  i 
mission,  forgiveness,  atonement  and  reconciliati 
obtained  for  them. 

That  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
himself,  not  imputing  their  sins  unto  them,  but 
lowing  and  granting  them  remission  upon  true 
pentance,  was,  and  is  a  testimony,  and  plain  m 
cation  of  the  great  love,  grace  and  favour  ot  h 
to  the  world,  in  and  through  his  dear  Son.  il 
wonderfully  has  God,  in  his  great  wisdom,  lo 
kindness,  meekness,  long-suffering  and  compassi 
condescended  to  our  low  capacities  and  conditi 
of  the  human  race,  for  our  redemption  and  sal 
tion,  by  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  truly  consiCKi 
both  as  he  came  and  suffered  in  the  flesh,  and 
he  is  revealed  in  the  spirit.  0  let  the  weia 
consideration  of  all  these  things  deeply  aflect 
our  hearts  and  souls  sincerely  to  love,  serve,  tc 
worship  and  praise  the  Lord  our  most  gracious  I. 
through  Jesus  Christ  forever  ! 

It  is  to  be  seriously  observed  and  remembei 
that  when  Jesus  Christ  was  about  to  take  leave 
his  disciples,  he  recommended  them  unto  the  Sf 
of  truth,   the   Comforter,   which   should  testib 


of  truth,  the  Comforter, 
him  and  abide  with  them  forever;  and  that 
would  manifest  himself  to  him  that  loved  U 
and  that  in  a  little  while,  they,  i.  e.,  his  discip 
should  see  him,  that  is  Christ  Jesus ;  so  thougt 
went  away  in  the  body,  he  would  come  agaii 
them  in  spirit.  ,    o  •  ■ 

Now,  dear  friends,  it  being  the  Holy  Spirit  w 
testifies  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  shows_^ 
us  what  he  takes  of  Christ,  he,  i.  e.,  the  E 
Spirit,  shall  take  of  mine,  said  Christ,  and  she 
unto  you. 

The  Holy  Ghost  takes,  and  shows  unto  us, 
most  excellent  properties  of  our  great  and  glor 
Mediator,  his  ereat  universal  love,  meekness, 
mility  and  compassion,  that  we  may  by  degrees 
take  thereof,  as  we  truly  obey  and  follow  hii 
the  manifestation  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  whei 
the  mystery  of  dlirist  is  revealed,  in  and  unto 
truly  spiritually-minded  believers  in  his  light, 
thereby  they  become  the  children  of  the  light. 

As  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath,  by  his  sufferi 
one  offering,  sacrifice  and  death,  put  an  end  t 
the  legal  offerings,  types,  shadows  and  figures, 
ward  ordinances,  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  di 
washings,  or  baptism.',  under  the  Law  of  Moses 
the  Levitical  priesthood,  he  continues  a  Pnes 
ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedeek,^  Kin 
ritrhteousness  and  King  of  peace,  our  High  P 
over  the  house  and  family  of  God  ;  he  haviDg 
secrated,  prepared  and  opened  the  new  and  1; 
way  of  the  new  covenant,  through  the  veil  o 


conscience,  and  purifying 


the  hearts  of  all  °them|  flesh,  for  our  access  into  the  most  holy 
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Wherefore  lot  us  consider  what  great  love  God 
1  his  Divine  wisdom  has  manifested  through  hi 
ear  Son,  for  us  and  to  us;  yea,  toward  the  chil 
ren  of  men,  that  we  might  have  and  know  access 
ito  his  everlasting  covenant  of  grace,  mercy  and 
3ace,  in  and  through  his  dear  Sou  Jesus  Christ 
et  us  prize  his  great  love  and  goodness  for  ever, 
bringing  us  into  a  more  glorious  dispensation 
.an  all  the  former  dispensations  of  the  law  and 
ladows,  under  which  the  light  was  so  far  veiled, 
.at  the  people  of  Israel,  when  the  veil  was  over 
leir  heart,  could  not  look  to  the  end  of  those 
adows  and  veils,  which  were  abolished  by  Christ, 
^t  now  vanished  and  fled  away,  by  the  Sun  of 
ghteousuess  more  gloriously  manifest  and  brightly 
lining,  in  the  new  covenant  and  spiritual  dispon- 
jtion  of  Christ,  than  in  all  the  former  dispensa- 
»ns.  So  that  Moses'  face  is  unveiled  in  this  day, 
though  God  was  pleased  to  afford  his  word,  his 
■  ht  and  spirit  to  visit  the  children  of  men,  in  all 
Derations  since  the  beginning.  And  even  in  the 
je  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  voice,  the 
ord  and  Spirit  of  God,  was  testified  unto  by 
the  holy  prophets  and  servants  of  God 
d  the  people  warned  and  exhorted  to  obey  the 
me,  for  salvation  and  peace ;  but  in  the  day  of 
rist  and  of  the  gospel,  more  clearly  manifest 
d  brightly  shining  than  under  the  legal  types 
hadows,  which  Jesus  Christ,  the  substance, 
t  an  end  to  and  abolished.  Abraham  saw 
rist's  day  and  rejoiced  ;  and  the  spirit  of  Christ 
the   holy  prophets  testified   aforehand,   both  of 

sufferings  and  of  the  glory  of  his  day,  that 
uld  follow. 

JJow,   dear  friends,  the  gospel  day,  the  day  of 
rist  and   of  his  power  being  dawned,  as  in  tli 
mitive   spiritual   Christian   days ;   after   a    long 
ht  of  apostacy  and  ignorance,  the  day-spring, 

(sun-rising)  from  on  high  having  visited  us  by 

spiritual  coming  again  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
rist,  and  affording  us  of  his  glorious  light  and 
ly  Spirit,  let  us  all  sincerely  obey  and  walk  in 

same,  that  we  all  may  have  and  enjoy  life  and 
ce  in  him,  who  has  opened  a  living  way  unto  us 

the  new  and  everlasting  covenant  of  grace  and 

e  ;   and  let  us  all  continue  therein, 
^he  dispensation  of  Christ  is  spiritual  and  glori- 

which  we  are  called  unto ;  it  is  a  ministry  of 

spirit  of  Christ,  of  his  light  and  spirit,  and  it 
it  go  over  all  the  world  and  continue  unto  the 


Vheu  the  Lord  had  opened  the  eyes  of  our 
ds  and  understandings,  so  as  our  minds  were 
led  from  darkness  to  the  light  of  our  Lord 
IS  Christ,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God, 
1  we  knew  true  repentance,  and  that  our  true 
nning,  in  order  to  receive  the  true  and  spiritual 
wledgc  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  true 
istianity,  was  iu  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter, 
in  fleshly  observations,  elements  or  rudiments 
he  world. 

.nd  it  was  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  that  the 
lleucy  of  the  knowledge   of  our   Lord   Jesus 

t,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  came 

revealed   and  experienced  by  degrees  in 
e  followed  the  same  spirit  of  holiness. 

w'hat  excellcijcy  is  in  the  true  knowledge  of 
blessed  Lord  Jesiis  Christ!  and  unto  what 
rty  of  spirit  and  loss  of  all  that  is  of  self  must 

be  reduced,  to  obtain  this  knowledge  and  to 
Christ,  and  be  found  in  him,  according  to  the 
jssion  of  the  holy  apostle  I — Phil.  3. 
nd  what  fellowship  of  Christ's  sufferings  must 
3ns  be  led  into,  if  they  be  made  conformable 

his  death,  and  come  to  have  or  enjoy  the 
.eousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith,  even  by 
faith  of  Christ!     What  then  were  Christ's 


sufferings  ?  "  Surely  be  hath  borne  our  griefs  and 
carried  our  sorrows:  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  he 
was  oppressed  and  afflicted,"  &c. 

Surely  they  who  come  truly  into  the  fellowship 
of  Christ's  suiferings,  it  must  be  spiritually,  by 
beiug  sensibly  burthened,  grieved  and  sorrowful, 
wounded  and  bruised,  chastised  and  afflicted,  for 
their  own  transgressions  and  iniquities,  under  the 
reproofs  and  chastisements  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  unto  true  repentance,  remission 
and  forgiveness  of  their  iniquities  through  Christ 
that  was  wounded,  bruised,  yea,  and  crucified  for 
them,  though  he  never  sinned  :  and  in  order  to  be 
ado  conformable  unto  his  death,  we  all  must  be 
crucified  with  him.  Men  must  come  under  the 
death  of  the  cross,  and  by  the  power  of  Christ  be 
baptized  into  bis  death,  having  crucified  the  flesh 
with  the  corrupt  affections  and  lusts  thereof,  which 
they  who  are  Christ's  true  followers  have  done, 
being  risen  with  him  by  the  faith  of  the  operation 
of  God. 

Oh  !  such  a  suffering,  dying,  rising  and  living 
with  Christ,  unto  God,  must  needs  be  known  and 
inwardly  experienced  in  true  believers,  by  the  work 
of  his  grace  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  therefore  we 
all  ought  diligently  to  follow  and  walk  therein,  that 
as  we  all  have  begun  well,  at  the  true  beginning  in 
the  spirit,  we  may  hold  on  in  faithfulness  unto  a 
blessed  end  and  crown  of  richteousness. 


From  "  The  Field  and  Forest." 

September. 
We  have  hardly  become  familiar  with  summer 
ere  autumn  has  arrived,  with  its  cool  nights,  its 
foggy  mornings,  and  its  clear  halcyon  days.  Yet 
the  close  of  summer  is  but  the  commencement  of 
a  variety  of  pleasant  rural  occupations,  of  reaping 
and  fruit-gathering,  and  the  still  more  exciting 
ports  of  the  field.  After  this  time  we  are  com- 
paratively exempt  from  the  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  are  free  to  ramble  at  any  distance,  with- 
out exposure  to  the  sudden  showers  that  so  often 
spring  up  in  summer,  without  warning  us  of  their 
approach.  Though  the  spicy  odours  of  June  are 
no  longer  wafted  upon  the  gales,  yet  there  is  a 
clearness  and  a  freshness  in  the  atmosphere,  more 
agreeable  than  fragrance,  affording  buoyancy  to 
the  mind  and  elasticity  to  the  frame, 

The  various  employments  of  the  farmer  are 
changed  into  agreeable  recreations ;  and  the  anx- 
ious toils  of  planting  and  haymaking  have  gives 
place  to  the  less  wearisome  and  more  exhilarating 
labours  of  the  harvest.  Besides  the  pleasures  of 
the  sportsman,  there  are  successions  of  fruit-gath 
erings,  and  rural  excursions  of  various  kinds,  from 
the  beginning  of  this  month  to  the  end  of  the  next, 
that  impart  to  the  young  many  cheerful  themes  of 
remembrance  for  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The 
provident  Simpler  may  be  seen  upon  the  hills,  busily 
employed  in  gathering  medicinal  plants  for  her  own 
humble  dispensary.  Close  by  her  side  are  neatly 
bound  sheaves  of  thoroughwort,  hardback,  thou- 
sand-root, St.  John's  wort,  pennyroyal,  and  life- 
everlasting,  which  she  is  benevolently  providing 
for  the  supply  of  her  neighbourhood.  And  while 
thus  employed  she  feels  the  reward  of  the  just,  in 
the  pleasing  contemplation  of  the  good  she  may 
perform,  when  winter  comes  with  its  fevers  and 
colds. 

There  is  no  season  of  the  year  when  the  land- 
scape presents  so  beautiful  an  appe^ran^e,  just  be 
d     ■  '  "        ~ 


fore  sunset,  as  during  this  month.     The  grass  has 

peculiar  velvety  greenness,   being  without  any  [many  species,  presenting 
mixture  of  downy  tassels,  a.nd  panicles  of  seeds ;  than  their  flowery  magnificence  in  early  June.    But 


for  tlic^resent  covering  of  the  fields  is  mostly  the 
second  growth  of  vegetation,  after  the  first  had 
been  mowed  by  the  husbandman  or  cropped  by  the 
grazing  herds.  The  herbage  exhibits  little  but  the 
leaf,  which  has  been  thickened  in  its  growth  and 
made  green  by  the  rains  of  early  autumn.  When 
the  atmosphere  has  its  usual  autumnal  clearness, 
and  the  sun  is  just  declining,  while  his  rays  gleam 
horizontally  over  the  fields,  the  plain  exhibits  a 
most  brilliant  verdure,  unlike  that  of  any  of  the 
earlier  months.  When  this  wide  landscape  of 
uniform  greenness  is  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
blue  firmament  that  is  spread  over  our  heads,  it 
seems  as  if  the  earth  and  the  sky  were  vying  with 
one  another,  in  the  untarnished  loveliness  of  their 
ppropriate  colours. 
There  is  usually  a  still  serenity  during  Septem- 
ber, almost  unknown  to  any  former  part  of  the 
year ;  and  all  the  elements  seem  to  be  restored  to 
harmony.  Yet  this  is  no  season  for  inaction;  for 
the  temperate  weather,  too  pleasant  for  confine- 
ment, and  too  cool  for  indolent  repose,  invites  even 
the  weary  to  ramble.  If  the  early  autumn  in  our 
elimate  be  unhealthy,  it  is  owing  to  no  insalubrity 
of  the  atmosphere,  to  no  pestilence  borne  upon  the 
clear  autumnal  breezes,  but  to  the  folly  and  im- 
providence of  man,  who  revels  without  restraint  in 
the  unbounded  luxuries  now  placed  before  him. 
Of  all  the  months  the  climate  of  September  is  the 
most  equable  and  salubrious  ;  and  nearly  the  same 
temperature  is  wafted  from  every  quarter  of  the 
heavens.  The  sea-breezes  spring  up  from  the 
ocean,  almost  with  the  mildness  of  the  balmy 
south-west,  and  the  rude  north  wind  has  been 
softened  into  a  delightful  blanduess  by  his  tender 
dalliance  with  summer. 

The  principal  landscape  beauty  of  the  present 
month  consists  of  the  profusion  of  bright-coloured 
fruits  that  meet  the  eye  on  every  side,  in  the  now 
deserted  haunts  of  the  flowers.  The  scarlet  berries 
of  the  nightshade,  occasionally  varied  with  blos- 
soms, are  hanging  like  clusters  of  the  purest  gems, 
from  the  crevices  in  the  stone-walls,  through  which 
the  vines  have  made  their  clambering  tour.  In  wet 
places  the  calla  and  the  dragon- root  display  their 
compact  bunches  of  red  fruit,  side  by  side  with  the 
spotted  berries  of  the  Solomon's-seal.  On  each 
side  of  the  walls,  the  elder-trees  in  interrupted 
rows,  are  bending  down  with  the  weight  of  their 
dark  purple  fruit,  while  here  and  there  the  loftier 
viburnums  stand  firmly  by  their  side,  some  species 
exhibiting  their  slate-coloured  berries  upon  erect 
stems,  others  hanging  them  from  the  extremities  of 
their  branches,  like  pendulous  clusters  of  grapes. 
The  dark  berries  of  the  privet,  in  conical  bunches, 
are  scattered  among  its  prim  branches  and  myrtle- 
like foliage,  and  the  berries  of  the  wild  rose  are 
beginning  to  redden,  along  with  the  daily  bright- 
ening tints  of  the  surrounding  shrubbery.  Above 
all,  the  barberry-bushes,  scattered  over  the  hills, 
.some  in  irregular  patches,  others  following  the  lines 
of  the  stone-walls,  meet  the  eye,  with  their  long 
slender  branches  fringed  with  delicate  racemes  of 
variegated  fruit,  changing  from  vermilion  to  a 
bright  scarlet,  and  forming  hedge-rows  and  cop- 
pices of  the  most  dazzling  beauty. 

Yet  all  these  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
plendour  and  variety  of  the  orchard  fruits.  Sep- 
tember is  the  counterpart  of  June,  and  exhibits  the 
transformation  of  the  flowers  of  early  summer,  into 
the  ripe  and  ruddy  harvest.  The  wild  cherry-trees 
are  heavily  laden  with  their  dark  purple  clusters, 
and  flocks  of  robins  and  waxwings  are  busy,  all 
the  day,  in  their  merry  plunder  among  (he  branches. 
The  fences  are  overshadowed  with  fruit-trees  of 
spectacle  more  showy 
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in  the  fruits  there  is  something  less  lovely  than  in 
the  flowers,  to  which  imagination  always  assigns 
gome  moral  attributes.  The  various  fruits  of  the 
harvest  we  prize,  as  good  and  Lounteous  gifts ;  but 
flowers  win  our  afi'ections,  like  beings  endowed  with 
life  and  thought;  and  when  we  note  their  absence 
or  their  departure,  we  feel  a  painful  sense  of  melan- 
choly, as  when  we  have  bid  adieu  to  living  friends. 
With  flowers  we  associate  the  sweetness,  the  love- 
liness, the  dear  and  bright  remembrances  of 
spring  ;  like  human  beings,  they  have  contributed 
to  our  intellectual  enjoyments.  But  there  are  no 
such  moral  associations  connected  with  the  fruits 
and  while  the  orchards  are  resplendent  with  their 
luxuriant  beauty,  they  can  never  affect  the  mind 
like  the  sight  of  the  flowers. 

Though  autumn  is  properly  the  season  of  fruits, 
September  comes  to  us  crowned  with  a  new  world 
of  vegetation  unwitnessed  in  the  joyous  summer 
time.  The  flowers  of  this  month  have  little  of  th 
delicacy  of  the  earlier  tribes,  yet  in  glowing  tints 
and  luxuriance  of  growth,  they  far  surpass  any 
that  have  preceded  them.  The  golden-rods  that 
began  to  be  conspicuous  about  the  middle  of  Au 
gust,  have  multiplied  until  the  fences  exhibit  almost 
interminable  hedge-rows  of  yellow  nodding  plumes. 
Millions  of  asters  of  an  endless  variety  of  sizes, 
arrangements,  and  colours,  have  arisen  in  every 
soil  and  situation,  some  of  a  pure  whiteness,  some 
purple,  others  of  a  dark  blue,  and  fringed  with 
petals,  as  fine  as  the  rays  that  sparkle  about  a 
midnight  taper.  In  the  borders  of  the  woods,  and 
in  the  meadows  whicli  have  been  vacated  by  the 
purple  orchis  and  the  pale  arethusa,  several  species 
of  gerardia,  or  American,  fox-glove,  hang  their 
golden  blossoms,  like  so  many  lamps  within  the 
gloom  of  their  shady  retreats. 

Wherever  the  scythe  of  the  mower  has  not  cut 
down  the  flowers,  the  trumpet- weed  and  the  yello 
balsamine  grow  more  thriftily  than  ever,  and  the 
fragrant  spikes  of  the  clethra  have  not  entirely 
faded  in  the  coppice.  All  over  the  hills  and  along 
the  green  road-sides,  the  flowers  of  the  autumnal 
hawk-weed,  like  the  dandelions,  their  vernal  si; 
ters,  are  gleaming  in  golden  profusion ;  and  the 
white  odorous  everlastings,  are  everywhere  pour 
ing  out  their  delicate  and  peculiar  incense.  Mul 
titudes  of  thistles,  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  ex- 
hibit their  bright  globes  of  pink,  white,  and  purple 
blossoms,  and  little  goldfinches  are  hopping  and 
twittering  among  their  downy  and  ripened  heads. 
The  evening  primroses  are  still  brilliant  after  sun- 
set, and  in  the  later  afternoon,  and  the  hyssop 
spangles  the  brook-sides  with  its  yellow  cups, 
blended  with  the  delicate  flowers  of  the  purple 
gerardia.  But  the  glory  of  the  meadows,  during 
this  season,  is  the  golden  coreopsis,  that  rivals  all 
other  plants  by  its  superior  gayety  and  brilliancy. 
Finally,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  when  a 
greater  part  of  the  floral  beauties  of  the  season 
have  faded,  comes  forth  the  blue-fringed  gentian, 
having  such  extreme  delicacy,  as  to  make  one  al- 
most fancy,  that  the  bosom  of  May  had  been  plun- 
dered of  one  of  her  proper  ornaments,  to  deck  the 
hoary  brows  of  autumn. 

The  birds  are   almost  silent ;  now  and  then  we 
hear  one  piping  a  few  broken  strains ;  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  pleased  with  his  own  song,  and 
one   answers    him    from    his    feathered   comrad 
Their  season  of  departure  is  near,  and  numerc 
cares  distract  the  tuneful  band.     The  swallows  are 
now  no  longer  seen  to  skim  with  twittering  flight 
along  the  surface  of  the  waters  ;  or  sailing  aloft  in 
tlie  air,  to  forewarn  the  swain  of  coming  showers. 
The  little  busy  wren,  one  of  our  latest  warblers,  is 


various  movements,  their  altered  manners,  and  their 
unwonted  shyness.  They  sing  no  more ;  but  twit- 
ter, cherup,  and  complain,  always  in  restless  mo- 
tion, flying  from  tree  to  tree,  like  those  preparing 
for  a  long  journey. 

But  as  the  birds  have  become  silent,  the  insect 
myriads,  having  attained  the  full  maturity  of  their 
lives,  are  in  glad  chorus  with  all  their  little  harps. 
The  fields  are  covered  with  crickets  and  grass- 
hoppers, and  the  whole  air  resounds  with  their 
hissing  melodies.  This  is  the  honeymoon  of  their 
transient  life-time,  and  they  are  merrily  singing 
their  conjugal  ditties,  while  the  autumnal  frosts  are 
rapidly  approaching,  to  put  an  end  to  their  plea 
sures  and  to  their  lives.  While  chirping  night  and 
day,  among  the  green  herbage,  they  are  but  chant 
ing  the  death-notes  of  their  own  brief  existence. 
The  little  merry  multitude,  to  whose  myriad  voices 
we  are  now  listening  with  delight,  contains  perhaps 
not  one  individual  of  those  who  were  chirping  in 
their  places  a  year  ago.  All  that  generation  has 
passed  away,  and  ere  another  spring  arrives  the 
present  multitudinous  choir  will  have  perished 
likewise,  to  yield  their  places  to  a  new  million, 
which  the  next  summer  will  usher  into  life.  But 
they  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  and  like  true 
epicureans,  while  the  frosts  are  gathering  around 
them,  they  sing  and  make  merry,  until  the  cold 
drives  them  into  their  retreats.  One  tribe  after 
another  discontinues  its  song,  until  the  hard  frosts 
commence,  and  leave  the  woods  lonely  and  silent, 
hut  for  the  screaming  of  jays,  the  cawing  of  ravens, 
and  the  moaning  of  winds,  as  they  pass  over  the 
melancholy  graves  of  the  departed  things  of  sum- 
mer. 

Utah. 
Tlie  Salt  Lake  Country. — Salt  Lake  is  situated 
between  the  40th  and  42  degrees  of  North  latitude, 
and  is  not  less  than  50  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  varying  in  width  from  5  to  30  miles.  Its 
elevation  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  2400  feet, 
and  it  forms  the  bottom  of  a  vast  basin,  surrounded 
by  mountains,  5000  or  6000  feet  high.  Part  of 
the  banks  and  bottom  of  the  Lake  are  composed 
of  rocks  and  salt  springs,  and  the  waters  are  en- 
tirely impregnated  with  a  saline  substance,  so  that 
evaporation  shows  33  parts  in  100  of  salt,  while 
the  water  of  the  sea  shows  only  4  parts  in  100 
The  waters  of  Salt  Lake,  therefore,  are  of  an  ex- 
traordinary density.  No  flsh  can  live  there,  and 
the  borders  of  the  Lake  are  sterile.  Happily,  in 
this  lake  there  is  a  narrow  passage  leading  to 
another  lake,  called  Utah,  (the  name  of  an  In- 
dian tribe,)  the  level  of  which  is  100  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  first.  The  water  in  Utah  Lake 
drinkable,  fresh  and  limpid.  The  richness  of 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  lakes 
caused  Brigham  Young  to  resolve  upon  settling 
the  Mormons  at  this  spot.  He  thought,  with  wis- 
dom, that  it  was  better  for  him  to  become  exclusive 
master  of  this  great  basin,  where  the  distance  and 
nature  offered  an  impregnable  fortress,  than  to  go 
to  California,  and  encounter  the  hostility  of  a 
crowd  of  gold  seekers.  The  resemblance  of  Salt 
Lake  to  the  Dead  Sea  could  be  pn  seuted  as  a  pro- 
vidential design,  and  an  indication  of  the  place 
where  the  New  Jerusalem  should  be  founded.  The 
colony  chose  a  position  extremely  advantageous, 
upon  the  strait  between  the  two  lakes,  and  founded 
there  the  city  of  Deseret,  a  name  which  signifies 
''  beehive"  in  the  pretended  "  Reformed  Egyptian" 
language.  The  aspect  presented  by  this  young 
city  is  very  picturesque.  It  is  divided  into  twenty 
quarters,  each  forming  a  separate  enclosure.  The 
also  silent,  and  all  are  slowly  leaving  us  one  after  I  houses  are  built  of  adobes,  or  bricks  dried  in  the 
another.     It  is  a  pleasant  occupation  to  watch  their  sun,  are  only  a  story  high,  and  are  surrounded  by 


wardens.  The  springs  which  descend  the  mountain 
flow  in  little  rivulets  into  the  gardens  and  streets 
The  stores  are  numerous  and  elegant.  The  State 
house  is  90  by  40  feet.  The  town  is  protected 
a  fortified  enclosure,  and  the  number  of  inhabitant 
is  about  30,000.  The  neighbouring  country  i 
highly  cultivated,  and  returns  with  usury  the  pro 
ducts  which  are  confided  to  it.  The  waterfall  be 
tween  the  lakes  is  utilized  for  turning  numeron 
mills.  In  fact,  this  colony  is  a  new  and  strikini 
example  of  the  creative  and  directing  genius  whie 
seems  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ract 

Selectocl. 

THE  CONQUEROR'S  GRAVE. 

BY    W.    C.    BRYANT. 

Within  this  lowly  grave  a  conqueror  lies, 
And  yet.  the  monument  proclaims  it  not, 
Nor  round  the  sleeper's  name  hath  chisel  wrought 

The  emblem  of  a  fame  that  never  dies ; 
Ivy  and  amaranth  in  a  graceful  sheaf, 
Twined  with  the  laurel's  fair  imperial  leaf; 
A  simple  name  alone, 
To  the  great  world  unknown, 
Is  graven  here,  and  wild  flowers,  rising  round, 
Meek  meadow-sweet  and  violets  of  the  ground, 
Lean  lovingly  against  the  bumble  stone. 

Here  in  the  quiet  earth  they  laid  apart 

No  man  of  iron  mould  and  bloody  hands, 
Who  sought  to  wreak  upon  the  cowering  lands 

The  passions  that  consumed  his  restless  heart; 

But  one  offender  spirit  and  delicate  frame, 

Gentlest  in  mien  and  mind, 

Of  gentle  womankind, 

Timidly  shrinking  from  the  breath  of  blame  ; 

One  in  whose  eye  the  smile  of  kindness  made 

Its  haunt  like  flowers  by  sunny  brooks  in  May, 
Yet  at  the  thought  of  others'  pain,  a  shade 

Of  sweeter  sadness  chased  the  smile  away. 

Nor  deem  that  when  the  hand  which  moulders  here 
Was  raised  in  menace,  realms  were  chilled  with  fea 

And  armies  mustered  at  the  sign,  as  when 
Clouds  rise  on  clouds  before  the  rainy  East, — • 
Gray  captains  leading  bands  of  veteran  men, 
And  fiery  youths  to  be  the  vulture's  feast ; 
Not  thus  were  waged  the  mighty  wars  that  gave 
The  victory  to  her  that  fills  this  grave ; 

Alone  her  task  was  wrought, 

Alone  the  battle  fought. 
Through  that  long  strife  her  constant  hope  was  st! 
On  God  alone,  nor  looked  for  other  aid. 

She  met  the  hosts  of  sorrow  with  a  look 

That  altered  not  beneath  the  frown  they  wore. 

And  soon  the  lowering  brood  they  tamed,  and  too 
Jleekly  her  gentle  rule,  and  frowned  no  more.   ' 

Her  soft  hand  put  aside  the  assaults  of  wrath. 
And  calmly  broke  in  twain 
The  fiery  shafts  of  pain. 

And  rent  the  nets  of  passion  from  her  path. 
By  that  victorious  hand  despair  was  slain. 

With  love  she  vanquished  hate,  and  overcame 

Evil  with  good,  in  her  great  Master's  name. 

Her  glory  is  not  of  this  shadowy  state, 

Glory  that  with  the  fleeting  season  dies 
But  when  she  entered  at  the  sapphire  gate 
AVhat  joy  was  radiant  in  celestial  eyes! 
How  heaven's  bright  depths  with  sounding  welco 

rung. 
And  flowers  of  heaven  by  shining  hands  were  flan 
And  He  who  long  before, 
Pain,  scorn  and  sorrow  bore. 
The  Mighty  Sufferer  with  aspect  sweet, 
Smiled  on  the  timid  stranger  from  His  seat; 
He  who,  returning  glorious,  from  the  grave. 
Dragged  Death,  disarmed,  in  chains,  a  crouching  si 

See,  as  I  linger  here,  the  sun  grows  low ; 

Cool  airs  are  murmuring  that  the  night  is  near 
Oh,  gentle  sleeper,  from  thy  grave  I  go, 

Consoled  though  sad,  in  hope  and  yet  in  fear. 
Brief  is  the  time,  I  know. 
The  warfare  scarce  begun  ; 
Yet  all  may  win  the  triumphs  thou  hast  won. 
Still  flows  the  fount  whose  waters  strengthened 

The  victors'  names  are  yet  too  few  to  fill 
Heaven's  mighty  roll ;  the  glorious  armory. 

That  ministered  to  thee,  is  open  still. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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William  Reckitt. 
lu  about  ten  days  after  William  Reckitt  sailed 
oui  England  for  this  country,  the  vessel  was  taken 
y  a  French  armed  snow.  The  Frenchmen  board- 
1  theui  with  great  fury,  looking  fiercely  on  him  as 
e  stood  still  in  the  cabin,  and  like  so  many  hun- 
ry  animals,  began  hunting  for  what  booty  they 
3uld  find.  One  of  them  said  to  him,  in  a  iawning 
ay  :  "  Sir,  I  desire  you  would  give  me  your  mo- 
ey  and  watch,  and  I  will  give  you  them  again ;"  but 
Villiam  replied  that  hehad  not  much,  and  did  not 
hoose  to  part  with  it.  Finally,  growing  very  ear- 
est  to  have  it,  he  gave  him  a  small  sum  of  money 
"hey  were  commanded  to  come  on  deck  in  order 
0  be  put  on  board  the  snow,  but  the  roughness  of 
be  sea  terrified  him  at  first,  so  that  he  strove  to 
emain  where  he  was,  and  while  he  had  gone  back 
ato  the  cabin,  two  men  were  drowned.  The  fear 
f  death  was  taken  from  him,  and  a  rope  being 
landed  him  to  go  down  into  the  boat,  befor 
cached  it,  the  rope  being  too  short  he  had  to  let 
:o,  not  knowing  whether  he  should  drop  into  the 
,'oat  or  in  the  sea,  which  was  then  running  high 
lad  he  gone  into  the  boat  when  first  brought  up, 
;  looked  probable  he  would  have  been  lost  with 
he  two  men,  for  as  he  turned  back  at  first  from 
ear,  the  gunwale  of  their  vessel  struck  the  boat 
,nd  threw  those  men  into  the  sea.  When  they  got 
,0  the  French  ship,  he  was  assisted  on  board,  and 
^ed  through  a  crowd  of  creatures,  as  he  thought, 
iBorc  like  brutes  than  men;  but  they  ofl'ered  no 
•ioleEce.  He  was  placed  in  the  cabin  behind  a 
[arge  chest  of  arms,  where  he  sat  very  still,  striving 
jiftcr  composure  of  mind,  that  he  might  receive 
Itrength  to  bear  with  patience  what  had  befallen 


Towards  night,  when  the  men  came  into  the 
abin,  and  observed  that  he  took  little  notice  of 
vhat  they  said  or  did,  they  looked  earnestly  upon 
lim,  and  asked  the  captain  who  he  was,  who  re- 
ilied  he  was  a  Quaker  minister,  intending  for  Penn- 
ylvania.  They  seemed  disposed  to  treat  him  po- 
itely,  and  told  him  they  would  have  him  to  call 
or  anything  he  wanted.  lie  declined  eating  when 
neat  was  brought  on  the  table,  though  they  invited 
lim,  Ijut  his  appetite  was  then  quite  gone.  His 
pirit  and  manner  appeared  to  have  an  influence 
i)vur  them — the  officer  who  conducted  him  to  his 
odgings,  putting  him  into  his  own  hammock,  to 
;et  to  which  he  had  to  creep  on  his  hands  and  feet. 
le  prepared  it,  William  thought,  with  a  very  good 
vill.  The  closeness  of  the  place  and  impurity  of 
he  air,  with  the  apprehension  they  might  do  h' 
lome  mischief,  overcame  him  so  that  he  was  near 
ainting,  and  doubting  whether  he  should  live  till 
Qorning.  In  this  great  strait  the  Lord  appeared 
or  his  help,  administered  strength,  so  that  he  be 
ievcd  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  injure  him 
ind  being  weary,  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  Whei 
le  came  on  deck  in  the  morning  the  men  com- 
)lained  of  their  hard  lodgings,  and  the  thoughts  of 
ilose  imprisonment  and  mean  fare  when  they 
ihould  go  on  shore.  He  strove  to  comfort  them 
md  exhorted  them  to  live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 

The  disappointment  of  our  friend  in  not  being 
jermitted  to  reach  the  place  of  his  religious  ser- 
vice, being  thrown  among  blood-thirsty  men,  and 
he  probable  confinement  and  suffering  he  would 
mdergo,  must  have  been  very  trying  to  him.  H 
lays,  respecting  it :  "  When  1  looked  at  my  present 
dtuation,  and  what  was  likely  to  be  the  conse 
}uence,  fearing  I  might  be  a  stumbling-block  in 
;he  way  of  many,  and  bring  dishonour  to  truth,  I 
was  much  cast  down,  and  did  often  cry,  '  Lord,  if 
[  had  been   worthy,  thou  wouldst  have  preserved 


But  the  good  Shepherd  of  Israel  did  cast  his  mantle 
of  love  over  me,  and  still  my  crying,  so  that  I  was 
in  a  good  degree  made  willing  to  submit  to  what 
he  should  see  meet  to  suffer  to  come  upon  me." 
He  was  favoured  with  stillness  and  sweet  compo- 
sure, which  fortified  him  against  the  assaults  of  the 
my.  He  ate  little  food  for  several  days,  till  he 
could  take  it  with  freedom  of  mind,  and  a  good 
ppetite,  which  bad  been  quite  gone.  The  men 
grew  milder  towards  him,  and  except  in  one  in- 
stance did  not  offer  him  any  harm,  and  that  man 
was  prevented  from  hurting  him.  One  of  them, 
inquiring  of  a  man-of-war's  captain  they  had  taken 
in  a  vessel,  respecting  his  religious  principles,  he 
told  him  Friends  were  a  strange  people,  denying 
baptism  and  the  supper.  This  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity of  explaining  the  doctrine  of  Friends  on 
those  points,  which  they  heard  patiently,  and  made 
no  objections.  As  they  came  near  the  shore,  they 
were  chased  by  an  English  man-of-war,  who  came 
so  fast  upon  them,  the  men  expected  they  should 
be  released  from  their  captivity ;  and  every  one 
prepared  for  removing,  but  they  were  so  near  th 
rocks,  the  ship  durst  not  follow  them,  and  firing 
shot  which  went  over  them,  sheered  oft',  much  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  prisoners.  In  a  ft 
hours,  having  been  on  board  eleven  days,  they 
came  into  a  small  harbour  near  a  town  callec" 
KoBCoff.  While  they  lay  on  board  the  last  night 
William  PLCckitt  underwent  much  distress  on  ac- 
count of  a  project  which  three  of  the  Englishmen 
entertained  of  cutting  the  vessel  out  of  the  harbour. 
He  remonstrated  earnestly  against  it.  He  thought 
it  could  not  be  done  without  bloodshedding,  if  at 
all,  and  though  his  liberty  was  dear  to  him  as  any 
was,  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  anything 
of  that  kind. 

About  midnight  the  men  came  up  on  deck,  think- 
ing it  time  to  go  to  work,  and  seemed  in  high 
spirits  to  make  the  attempt.  William  was  in  a 
great  strait  how  to  act,  but  thought  it  best  to  keep 
peace,  if  he  could.  He  sat  down  by  the  principal, 
intending  to  lay  hold  of  him  if  he  offered  to  take 
up  a  weapon  which  was  at  hand.  Great  struggles 
were  in  the  man's  mind,  as  he  afterwards  confessed, 
and  he  was  often  upon  the  point  of  carrying  out 
his  design  ;  but  the  Lord  in  great  mercy  inter- 
posed. William  became  calm,  all  fear  was  taken 
away,  and  looking  at  him,  he  saw  the  man's  coun- 
tenance was  more  composed  ;  and  asking  him  if 
he  would  go  to  bed,  he  said  he  would;  and  the  men 
who  had  been  walking  the  deck,  perceiving  that 
nothing  would  be  done,  also  went  to  their  beds. 
Seeing  them  retired  for  sleep,  William  lay  down  on 
a  bulkhead,  there  being  nothing  better  in  the  cabin, 
and  his  mind  being  released  Irom  the  exercise,  he 
fell  asleep  also,  and  though  stiif  when  he  awoke, 
did  not  take  cold.  He  says,  "  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  preserve  me,  though  I  often  said  in  my 
mind,  I  did  not  think  myself  worthy,  especially 
because  he  had  suffered  this  great  exercise  to  come 
upon  me,  which  I  was  several  times  sensible  il 
would  have  been  a  light  matter  with  him  to  hinder, 
if  he  had  seen  meet.  I  often  cried  to  Him  in  the 
secret  of  my  heart,  that  if  there  was  iniquity  lodg 
ing  in  me,  he  would  be  pleased  to  take  it  away 
and  if  my  going  was  not  consistent  with  his  will, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  show  me  wherein  I 
had  missed  my  way,  that  I  might  not  bring 
reproach  upon  the  Truth,  and  trouble  upon  hi 
people." 

When   breakfast  was   over,   they  searched   the 


to  converse  with  them.  A  person  of  note  said  he 
was  sorry  to  see  him  there,  and  wished  him  safe 
again  in  England,  and  procured  an  eating  place 
for  him  and  three  others.  A  woman  in  the  house 
showed  much  concern  about  their  walking  to  Mor- 
laix  that  night,  and  desired  the  soldiers  to  procure 
horses  for  them  to  ride,  and  she  would  pay  the 
charge.  They  were  brought  before  the  Commi.s- 
sary  at  Blorlaix,  and  such  as  could  not  give  bail 
must  go  to  prison.  The  thoughts  of  a  prison  did 
not  terrify  him,  and  he  did  not  ask  any  one  to  be 
bail  for  him,  but  a  person  volunteered,  who  in  a 
little  time  showed  his  deceit  in  declining  it.  A 
merchant  hearing  of  this,  said  he  would  be  bound 
for  him  as  freely  as  he  would  for  his  own  brother. 
Ho  was  examined  in  the  admiralty  oflice,  and 
something  being  said  about  an  oath,  he  told  them 
he  could  not  take  it,  being  against  his  principles. 
Finding  him  scrupulous  on  this  point,  they  put 
many  questions  touching  his  condition  at  home ; 
whether  he  was  a  minister;  what  he  was  intending 
to  do  in  Pennsylvania — whether  sent  by  the  Qua- 
kers; whether  they  would  fight,  &c.;  to  which  he 
made  reply  or  not,  as  he  thought  proper.  "  About 
this  time,"  he  says,  "I  sufiercd  much  inspirit; 
the  reason  is  best  known  to  the  Lord.  I  was  much 
afraid  lest  I  should  bring  dishonour  to  Truth 
through  unfaithfulness,  or  some  slip  I  might  make, 
for  want  of  care  in  that  strange  land,  separated 
from  my  brethren,  and  deprived  of  all  outward 
comfort  and  help.  But  this  to  nie  was  a  profitable 
eason;  for  I  found  the, fear  of  the  Lord,  which 
was  in  my  heart,  did  preserve  me  from  evil,  and 
from  falling  into  temptation."  Though  such  conir 
pany  was  unpleasant,  and  he  thought  himself  un- 
fit for  conversation,  yet  when  honest  persons  asked 
questions  concerning  our  faith,  he  was  helped  in 
the  openings  of  Truth,  to  give  them  an  answer 
concerning  the  hope  that  was  in  him. 

Charles  Sermanson,  who  often  invited  him  to  his 
ouse,  asked  why  he  went  abroad  in  such  trou- 
blous times;  to  which  he  replied,  "I  believed  it  to 
be  my  duty ;  nothing  else  would  have  induced  me 
leave  all  that  were  near  to  me  in  this  world,  as 
wife  and  children,  but  a  sense  of  duty  to  God,  and 
obedience  to  what  I  believed  he  required  of  me ; 
for  as  to  outward  gain  or  advantage,  I  had  nothing 
of  that  in  my  view ;  for  such  as  have  freely  received 
must  freely  give.  When  his  wife  understood  I 
had  left  wife  and  children  at  home,  she  said  that 
could  not  be  consistent  with  the  will  of  God." 
William  reminded  her  that  Christ  saith,  "  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother,  wife  or  children,  houses  or 
lands,  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me."  He 
took  the  liberty  of  reproving  her  husband  for  tak- 
ing the  sacred  Name  in  vain ;  which,  he  supposed 
made  an  alteration  in  his  countenance,  as  she  asked 
what  he  said.  When  Charles  told  her,  she  said  he 
had  done  well,  for  that  was  his  great  weakness 
and  she  hoped  he  would  take  notice  of  it.  Wil- 
liam remarked,  "by  turning  our  minds  to  the  light 
of  Christ  in  our  hearts,  which  reproveth  for  sin,  as 
we  came  to  yield  obedience  to  it,  we  should  be 
helped  to  overcome  our  weaknesses.  She  said  I 
was  a  saint,  and  had  overcome  the  temptations  of 
the  world.  I  said,  what  I  am,  it  is  by  grace.  I 
have  nothing  to  boast  of,  and  by  grace  I  am  saved 
out  of  many  temptations  of  the  world  ;  yet  was  a 
man  of  like  passions, and  liable  to  many  weaknesses, 
as  they  were  ;  and  was  no  longer  safe  than  whilst 
I  kept  upon  my  watch.  My  mind  was  opened  to 
point  out  to  them  the  way  of  salvation  ;  Scripture 


prisoners  to  see   what  they  could  get  from  them  ;  i  being  brought  to  confirm  the  sufficiency,  work  and 
and   took    what   they  found,  yet   giving   William  operation  of  the  grace  of  God  upon  the  hearts  of 


Reckitt  hi 
on  enteriuj 


clothes.     Many  people  came  to  them  the  children  of  men,  with  the  saving  help  there  is 
Roseoff — two   of   them   priests,   who  in  it,  as  obedience  is  yielded   unto  it."     Finding 


me  out  of  the  hands  of  such  unreasonable  men.'  wished  to  know  his  religion,  but  he  did  not  choose  | freedom,  William  Reckitt  showed  him  the  certifi- 
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oate  lie  had  from  his  friends,  which  he  said  he  liked 
very  well.  He  could  but  admire  that  he  should 
take  such  pains  on  account  of  the  cause  of  religion, 
without  any  outward  advantage.  Ho  was  told  that 
what  William  said  was  thd  truth ;  which  the  man 
said  he  did  believe,  but  added,  "  Our  priests  would 
not  go  across  the  room  without  being  paid  for  it." 

(To  be  conL-ludcd.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

[The  following  account  of  a  providential  escape 
from  shipwreck  is  given  by  one  of  two  Friends,  who 
were  on  board  the  steamer  Adelaid,  bound  for  St. 
John's,  N.  B.,  on  the  6th  of  the  Seventh  mo.  last, 
when  it  occurred  : — ] 

"  During  the  first  night  and  nearly  all  the  fol- 
lowin;!-  morning  we  were  exposed  to  a  dense  fog. 
At  about  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Third-day,  being  (as 
was  supposed)  in  the  vicinity  of  Eastport,  the 
machinery  of  the  boat  was  stopped  several  times, 
and  tlie  whistle  blown,  in  order  to  obtain  an  answer 
from  the  port,  which,  however,  did  not  prove  suc- 
cessful ;  and  whilst  we  were  fully  under  way,  the 
fog  rose  suddenly  from  the  water,  giving  the  com- 
mander an  opportunity  to  discover  our  perilous 
situation,  being  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  a  very 
dano-erous  cluster  of  rocks,  known  as  the  Wolves. 

"°It  was  with  the  utmost  exertion  that  the  course 
of  the  steamer  was  so  far  changed,  as  to  prevent 
being  dashed  in  pieces  upon  the  rocks ;  soon  after- 
wards the  fog  shut  down  as  densely  as  before. 

"  This  providential  deliverance  evidently  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  passengers, 
as  no  unnecessary  conversation  was  observed  at  the 
table  during  dinner,  which  was  served  mostly  in 
silence  ;  and  the  table  previously  occupied  by  per- 
sons engaged  in  card-playing,  and  which  had  been 
thronged  previous  to  the  occurrence  above-related, 
was  wholly  unoccupied  and  avoided  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  passage. 

" '  I  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  me,'  says  one 
of  the  Friends,  '  to  record  this  striking  incident, 
in  commemoration  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
Uod,  whose  watchful  eye  is  ever  upon  the  work- 
manship of  his  holy  hand — to  Him  be  the  praise 
and  glory  forever.'  " 

Liuii,  Mass.,  Eighth  mo.  20th. 


Ancient  Assyria  and  the  Bible. 

The  discoveries  of  Layard  at  Nineveh,  though 
curious  and  instructive  in  all  respects,  are  most  im- 
portant, perhaps,  for  the  light  they  throw  on  Scrip- 
ture. In  reading  the  narrative  of  the  bold  explorer, 
we  seem  to  be  transported  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  for  substantially  the  same  man- 
ners and  customs  prevail  in  Mesopotamia  now  as 
did  three  thousand  years  ago.  There  are  still  the 
lodges  in  the  cucumber  garden,  which  Isaiah  do- 
scri'bes;  the  oxen  still  tread  out  the  corn;  the 
vesiels  of  bulrushes  may  still  be  seen,  and  the  wild 
asses  of  the  desert,  so  poetically  alluded  to  in  Job, 
still  watch  the  traveller  from  a  distance,  pause  for 
him  to  draw  near,  and  then  gallop  away  towards 
the  shadowy  horizon.  To  realize  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Layard  should  bo  read.  That  ancient  por- 
tion of  the  Bible  ceases  to  be  the  dim,  far-off  record 
it  has  heretofore  appeared ;  light  gleams  along  all 
its  pages ;  its  actors  live  and  move  before  us ;  we 
become  ourselves  sharers  in  the  story ;  and  the 
past,  for  the  moment,  is  vivified  into  the  present. 

The  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  de- 
rived from  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  is  not  less 
remarkable.  The  bas  reliefs  on  the  walls  of  the 
palaces,  now  just  restored  to  light,  after  being  en- 
tombed for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  verify  per- 
petually the  Hebrew  Bible.  There  still  is  to  be 
seen  the  wild  bull  in  the  net,  mentioned  in  Isaiah  ; 
the  Babylonian  princes   in  vermilion,   with   dyed 


attire  on  their  heads,  described  by  Ezekiel ;  and 
warriors  bringing  the  heads  of  their  enemies  in 
caskets,  to  cast  them  down  at  the  palace  gates,  as 
was  done  with  the  heads  of  the  seventy  sons  of 
Ahab.  There,  too,  are  painted  shields  hung  on 
the  walls  of  besieged  towns,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  Jewish  prophet  he  beheld  at  Tyre.  There  are 
the  forts  built  over  against  the  beleaguered  city; 
the  king  placing  his  foot  on  the  necks  of  captive 
princes  ;  and  the  idols  of  the  conquered  carried 
away  by  the  victors,  precisely  as  described  by 
Hosea  and  other  sacred  authors.  There,  also,  are 
the  Assyrian  gods,  still  the  same  as  when  their 
portrait  was  drawn  by  those  ancient  writers  five 
and  twenty  centuries  ago — cut  from  trees  of  the 
forest,  decked  with  silver  and  gold,  fastened  with 
nails,  and  clothed  in  purple  and  blue.  The  very 
star  to  which  Amos  alludes  is  yet  on  those  palace 
walls,  above  the  horned  cap  of  the  idol,  though 
the  worshippers  have  been  dead  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  though  the  wild  beasts,  as  predicted, 
have  long  made  their  lairs  there. 

Even  the  enormous  circumference  which  Jonah 
gives  to  the  walls  of  Nineveh  is  fully  corroborated. 
The  three  days'  journey  of  the  prophet  is  still  re- 
quired to  make  the  circuit  of  the  great  ruins  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris.  For  the  people  of 
Mesopotamia  built  their  cities  as  the  Hindoos  still 
construct  theirs.  First,  one  king  erected  a  palace, 
around  which  grew  up  a  town ;  then  a  new  mon- 
arch built  one,  for  fresher  air,  on  the  verge  of  the 
open  country,  whither  soon  followed  another  town ; 
and  this  process  was  repeated  till  several  conti- 
guous cities  were  decaying  and  being  erected,  all 
passing,  however,  under  the  one  general  name,  and 
covering  together  an  extent  of  ground  that  would 
otherwise  be  incredible.  The  light  thrown  upon 
Scripture,  the  confirmation  afforded  to  the  Bible, 
by  these  recent  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  is  so  re- 
markable, that  it  almost  seems  as  if  that  ancient 
city,  after  being  buried,  had  been  allowed  to  be 
disinterred,  solely  to  confound  the  folly  of  modern 
skepticism. — Ledger. 

Babies,  what  the  Russiam  do  with  tltem. — In 
the  life  of  a  Russian  peasant  there  is  a  period  an- 
terior to  all  tunics,  mantles,  and  even  sheepskins, 
during  which  they  lived  a  kind  of  mummy  life,  only, 
unlike  the  Egyptian,  it  is  the  first,  instead  of  the 
last  stage  of  their  existance.  For  the  youngest 
children  are  always  swaddled  and  rolled  up  tight 
in  bandages,  so  that  they  may  be  conveniently  put 
away  without  risk  of  getting  themselves  into  mis- 
chief or  danger.  On  entering  one  of  their  houses, 
an  enthusiastic  traveller  thinks  he  has  come  upon 
some  pagan  tribe,  having  their  idols  and  pcnates 
with  the  head  well  carved  out  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  left  in  a  block.  He  looks  curiously  at  one 
laid  upon  a  shelf,  another  hung  to  the  wall  on  a 
peg,  a  third  swung  over  one  of  the  main  beams  of 
the  roof,  and  rocked  by  the  mother,  who  has  the 
cord  looped  over  her  foot.  "  Why,  that  is  a 
child!"  cries  the  traveller,  with  a  feeling  similar 
to  that  experienced  on  treading  upon  a  toad  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  stone.  "  Why,  what  else 
should  it  be?"  answers  the  mother.  Having  learnt 
so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  the  inquisitive  traveller 
wishes  to  inform  himself  about  the  habits  of  the 
creatures;  but  his  curiosity  being  somewhat  damped 
by  the  extreme  dirt  of  the  little  figure,  he  inquires 
of  the  parent  when  it  was  washed.  "Washed!" 
shrieks  the  horrified  mother,  "Washed!  What, 
wash  achild?  You  would  kill  it." — [Spottisicoode's 
Journey  through  Asia. 


New  3Iode  of  Preserving  Grain. — The  result 
)f  some  experiments  made  in  France,  in  the  pre- 


servation of  grain,  have  but  very  recently 
published.  A  year  ago,  exactly  2175  bushels  o 
American  wheat  were,  by  way  of  trial,  enclosec 
in  two  silos  of  sheet-iron — large  cylinders,  sunk  ii 
the  ground — and  were  carefully  closed,  sealed  ant 
covered.  The  seals  were  removed  in  the  first  wee! 
of  last  month,  in  presence  of  two  delegates  fron 
the  War  Office,  and  of  several  members  of  th 
Commission  for  Military  Stores.  The  grain 
then  subjected  to  a  strict  examination,  and  unani 
mously  declared  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  wa 
when  sealed  up.  The  cost  of  preserving  corn  b; 
means  of  these  silos  does  not  exceed  16  cents  pe 
2^  bushels,  while  all  danger  of  loss  by  fire  or  ver 
min  is  entirely  obviated. — Scientijic  American. 


Solsctcd  for  "The  Friend.' 

Cliristian   Baptism, 

You  may  see  a  distinction  between  the  baptisE 
of  John,  with  his  element  of  water,  which  mus 
decrease — a  forerunner  of  Christ's  baptism  wliic! 
doth  increase,  who  came  after  John ;  who  bap 
tizeth  with  fire,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  wh 
Cometh  with  his  fan,  and  thoroughly  purgeth  th 
floor  of  the  heart  from  sin  and  corruption,  am 
burneth  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire 
This  fire  that  is  unquenchable  is  above  the  nature 
fire  that  may  be  quenched.  Christ  gathereth  hi 
wheat  into  his  garner;  into  which  garner  the  devi 
with  his  foul  spirit,  nor  none  of  his  vermin,  his  fol 
lowers,  can  come  to  hurt  God's  seed  or  wheat.  Al 
men  and  women  must  come  to  this  baptism  c 
Christ,  before  ever  they  know  the  wheat  or  seed  o 
God  come  into  God's  garner;  for  John,  who  sa' 
he  must  decrease — his  baptism  with  outward  ele 
mcntary  water — doth  not  bring  the  wheat  intoGod' 
garner.  And  the  apostle  said  he  thanked  Goc 
that  he  had  baptized  none  of  the  Corinthians  bu 
Crispus  and  Gains,  &c. ;  for  Christ  sent  him  not  t 
baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ;  not  with  thi 
wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  b' 
made  of  none  effect. 

When  Christ  came  to  be  baptized  of  John,  Job: 
forbad  him,  saying,  "  I  have  need  to  be  baptizet 
of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me?"  And  Jesu 
said,  "  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now,  for  thus  it  becometl 
us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness;"  then  he  suf 
him.  So  here  John  knew  that  himself  must  b 
baptized  with  Christ's  baptism,  with  fire,  and  witi 
the  Holy  Ghost,  before  the  seed  of  God,  the  whea 
be  gathered  into  God's  garner.  John  answerei 
the  Pharisees,  when  they  questioned  him,  "  I  bap 
tize  you  with  water,  but  there  standeth  one  amongs 
you,  whom  ye  know  not;  he  that  cometh  after  i 
which  is  preferred  before  me,  whose  shoe's  latche 
I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose."  And  John  s< 
Jesus  come  unto  him,  said,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  o 
God  which  takoth  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ;' 
this  is  he  of  whom  John  said,  "After  me  comet) 
a  man  which  is  preferred  before  me,  for  he  was  be 
fore  me,  and  that  he  should  be  made  manifest  t 
Israel,  therefore  came  I  baptizing  with  water. 
Here  John  clearly  declareth  for  what  end  he  wa 
sent  to  baptize  with  water,  namely  that  Chris 
might  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  the  Jews,  tha 
had  the  figures  and  shadows  of  Christ.  John  dotl 
not  say  he  came  baptizing  with  water  that  Chris 
might  be  manifest  to  the  Gentiles  or  heathen,  bu 
to  Israel.  And  the  apostle  said  to  the  Corinthian 
he  was  not  sent  to  baptize,  namely,  with  the  elemen 
of  water,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ;  and  he  tell 
the  Corinthians,  which  were  the  Gentiles,  "  By  on 
Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whethe 
we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  bond  or  free,  am 
have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit."  S 
this  was  the  spiritual  baptism  of  Christ,  that  th 
apostle  brought  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  into.    The 
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surely  the  Apostle  Paul  must  see  the  decreasing  of 
John's  baptism  with  eleuientary  water,  who  brought 
them  to  the  spiritual  baptism. 

Writing  to  the  Ephesians,  he  exhorts  them  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ; 
and  saith,  "there  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even 
as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling.  One 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in 
you  all."'  So  God  was  in  them  all,  and  through 
ibem  all,  by  his  Spirit ;  and  this  was  the  one  Lord, 
bne  faith  and  one  baptism,  that  the  apostle  brought 
the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Ephesians  to.  This  was 
aot  John's  baptism  with  elementary  water,  but 
lUhrist's  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  burned 
(ip  the  chaff,  by  which  God's  wheat  or  seed  was 
leathered  into  his  garner.  Surely  these  Ephesians 
[lad  their  wheat  gathered  into  God's  garner ;  for 
the  apostle  saith,  they  sat  together  in  heavenly 
places  in  Christ  Jesus.  If  John's  decreasing  bap- 
(ism  with  elementary  water  had  been  Christ's  bap- 
jism,  then  the  apostle  would  not  have  thanked  God 
baptized  none  but  these  few,  nor  have  said 
Christ  did  not  send  him  to  baptize  with  water,  but 

0  preach  the  gospel — but  it  is  clear  the  apostle  did 
ring  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  one  spiritual 
aptisra  of  Christ  Jesus.  As  John  had  lulfilled 
is  course  of  elementary  water  baptism,  he  saith  of 
imself,  that  he  must  decrease — then  Christ's  bap- 
ism  came  in  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire, 

hich  doth  increase.  That  which  doth  continually 
ecrease,  must  finally  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
hich  continues  to  increase,  must  finally  overspread 
11 — and  Christ  Jesus  who  is  the  same  yesterday 
-day  and  forever,  is  the  true  and  heavenly  bap 
zer  with  his  heavenly,  unquenchable  fire  and  Holy 
Spirit.  As  there  is  but  one  Lord  and  one  faith, 
nere  is,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  but  one 
aptism,  and  that  is  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  water 
pptism  having  accomplished  its  object,  has  no  more 
jbligation  in  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  which  is  set 
ip  in  regenerated  hearts,  sanctified  by  the  bapti 
(f  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  which  no  application 
if  water  can  effect.     As  to  the  baptism  of  infants, 

1  is  a  mere  human  tradition,  for  which  neither  pre- 
fept  nor  practice  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  Scriptures. 
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We  have  received,  through  the  kindness  of 
iend,  a  handsomely  got-up  duodecimo  volume  of 
pages,  entitled  "  The  Impending  Crisis  of  the 
juth  :  How  to  meet  it,"  by  Hinton  llowan  Helper, 
North  Carolina.  Not  having  had  time  to  read 
iliberately  the  whole  of  the  work,  we  are  not  pre- 
ired  to  speak  positively  of  its  merits,  but  so  far 
we  have  gone  it  appears  to  be  a  remarkable 
•oduction  for  a  Southerner,  especially  at  the  pre- 
nt  time,  when  the  pro-slavery  mania  seems  so 
|fe. 
The  author  says  in  his  preface  that  in  writing 
is  book,  it  has  been  no  part  of  his  purpose  "  to 
St  unmerited  opprobrium  upon  slaveholders,  or  to 
splay  any  special  friendhness  or  sympathy  for  the 
acks.  I  have  considered  my  subject  more  par- 
lularly  with  reference  to  its  economic  aspects  as 
gards  the  whites ;  not  with  reference,  except  in 
very  slight  degree,  to  its  humanitarian  or  reli- 
aspects."  In  pursuance  of  this  object  the  book 
ounds  in  stati-stics  of  almost  every  kind  havino- 
ference  to  the  political  economy  and  material 
eductions  of  the  slave  and  the  free  States  ;  and 
tensive  calculations  are  exhibited,  demonstrating 
3  superiority  in  all  these  respects  of  the  latter 
er   the  former;  likewise  showing  that  a  crisis 


is  fast  approaching,  which,  unless  averted  by  the 
efforts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  slave  States  to 
break  down  the  tyranny  and  misrule  of  the  slave 
holders,  must  inevitably  so  completely  cripple  or 
destroy  the  little  wealth  and  energy  still  remaining 
among  them,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  those 
States  to  occupy  any  but  a  very  inferior  and  con 
temptible  position  in  the  nation  and  in  the  scale  of 
those  great  interests  that  constitute  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  communities. 

The  author  appears  to  be  a  man  of  strong  feel 
ings,  and  we  think  he  occasionally  allows  them  to 
urge  him  into  the  use  of  language,  hardly  becom 
ing  the  serious  importance  of  the  subject  he  is 
treating  on,  or  compatible  with  the  moderation  and 
kindly  regard  which  most  readily  carries  conviction 
to  the  hearts  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  mend  or  to 
change. 

The  work,  however,  carries  with  it  the  evidence 
of  much  labour  and  research,  and  if  the  reading 
people  at  the  South  can  be  persuaded  to  give  it  a 
perusal,  it  must,  we  think,  give  them  many  new 
ideas,  and  awaken  feelings  not  very  flattering  or 
comfortable.  We  take  the  following  extract  trom 
a  comparison  between  the  free  and  the  slave 
States : — 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  intelligent 
Southerner  that  we  are  compelled  to  go  to  the 
North  for  almost  every  article  of  utility  and  adorn- 
ment, from  matches,  shoe-pegs  and  paintings,  up  to 
cotton-mills,  steamships  and  statuary ;  that  we  have 
no  foreign  trade,  no  princely  merchants,  nor  re- 
spectable artists  ;  that,  in  comparison  with  the  free 
states,  we  contribute  nothing  to  the  literature,  polite 
arts  and  inventions  of  the  age ;  that,  for  want  of 
profitable  employment  at  home,  large  numbers  of 
our  native  population  find  themselves  necessitated 
to  emigrate  to  the  West,  whilst  the  free  states  retain 
not  only  the  larger  proportion  of  those  born  within 
their  own  limits,  but  induce,  annually,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  foreigners  to  settle  and  remain  amongst 
them ;  that  almost  everything  produced  at  the 
North  meets  with  ready  sale,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  demand,  even  among  our  ow 
citizens,  for  the  productions  of  Southern  industry 
that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  proper  system  of 
business  amongst  us,  the  North  becomes,  in  one  way 
or  another,  the  proprietor  and  dispenser  of  all  our 
floating  wealth,  and  that  we  are  dependent  on 
Northern  capitalists  for  the  means  necessary  to 
build  our  railroads,  canals  and  other  public  im- 
provements ;  that  if  we  want  to  visit  a  foreign 
country,  even  though  it  may  lie  directly  South  of 
s,  wo  find  no  convenient  way  of  getting  there  ex- 
cept by  taking  passage  through  a  Northern  port ; 
nd  that  nearly  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  ex- 
change of  commodities,  from  insurance  and  ship- 
ng  offices,  and  from  the  thousand  and  one  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  the  country,  accrue  to  the  North, 
and  are  there  invested  in  the  erection  of  those  mag- 
ficent  cities  and  stupendous  works  of  art  which 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  South,  and  attest  the  supe- 
riority of  free  institutions  I 

The  North  is  the  Mecca  of  our  merchants,  and 
to  it  they  must  and   do  make  two  pilgrimages  per 
annum — one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  fall.     All 
our   commercial,   mechanical,    manufactural,    and 
iterary  supplies  come  from  there.    We  want  Bibles, 
brooms,  buckets  and  books,  and  we  go  to  the  North  ; 
we   want  pens,  ink,  paper,  wafers  and   envelopes, 
d   we  go  to  the  North ;  we  want  shoes,  hats, 
handkerchiefs,  umbrellas   and  pocket-knives,  and 
B  go  to  the  North  ;  we  want  furniture,  crockery, 
assware  and  pianos,  and  we  go  lo  the  North  ;   we 
want  toys,  primers,  school-books,  fashionable  ap- 
parel,  machinery,   medicines,  tomb-stones,  and   a 
thousand  other  things,  and  we  go  to  the  North  for 


them  all.  Instead  of  keeping  our  money  in  circu- 
lation at  home,  by  patronizing  our  own  mechanics, 
manufacturers  and  labourers,  we  send  it  all  away 
to  the  North,  and  there  it  remains ;  it  never  falls 
into  our  hands  again. 

In  one  way  or  another  we  are  more  or  less  sub- 
servient to  the  North  every  day  of  our  lives.  In 
infancy  we  are  swaddled  in  Northern  muslin  ;  in 
childhood  we  are  humoured  with  Northern  gewgaws ; 
in  youth  we  are  instructed  out  of  Northern  books; 
at  the  age  of  maturity  we  sow  our  '  wild  oats'  on 
Northern  soil ;  in  middle-life  we  exhaust  our  wealth, 
energies  and  talents  in  the  dishonourable  vocation 
of  entailing  our  dependence  on  our  children  and  on 
our  children's  children,  and,  to  the  neglect  of  our 
own  interests  and  the  interests  of  those  around  us, 
in  giving  aid  and  succour  to  every  department  of 
Northern  power ;  in  the  decline  of  life  we  remedy 
our  eye-sight  with  Northern  spectacles,  and  sup- 
port our  infirmities  with  Northern  canes  ;  in  old 
age  we  are  drugged  with  Northern  physic ;  and, 
finally,  when  we  die,  our  inanimate  bodies,  shrouded 
in  Northern  cambric,  are  stretched  upon  the  bier, 
borne  to  the  grave  in  a  Northern  carriage,  entombed 
with  a  Northern  spade,  and  memorized  with  a 
Northern  slab  ! 

But  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  more  in 
illustration  of  this  unmanly  and  unnational  de- 
pendence, which  is  so  glaring  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  apparent  to  even  the  most  careless  and  super- 
ficial observer.  All  the  world  sees,  or  ought  to 
see,  that  in  a  commercial,  mechanical,  manufac- 
tural, financial,  and  literary  point  of  view,  we  are 
as  helpless  as  babes ;  that,  in  comparison  with  the 
Free  States,  our  agricultural  resources  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  misunderstood  and  misman- 
ged  ;  and  that,  instead  of  cultivating  among  our- 
selves a  wise  policy  of  mutual  assistance  and  co- 
operation with  respect  to  individuals,  and  of  self- 
reliance  with  respect  to  the  South  at  large,  instead 
of  giving  countenance  and  encouragement  to  the 
industrial  enterprises  projected  in  our  midst,  and 
instead  of  building  up,  aggrandizing  and  beautify- 
ing our  own  States,  cities  and  towns,  we  have  been 
spending  our  substance  at  the  North,  and  are  daily 
augmenting  and  strengthening  the  very  power  which 
now  has  us  so  completely  under  its  thumb." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  2d. 
Parliament   was    prorogued   on    the    28tli    iilt.     The 
Queen  had  gone  to  Balmoral. 

Tbe  details  of  the  news  from  India  add  nothing  im- 
portant to  wh.it  has  already  been  published.     Delhi  was 
still  held  by  the  mutineers.    Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  was  killed 
at  Cawnpore.     The  garrison  pressed  by  famine,  surren- 
dered to  the  natives,  when  in  violation  of  solemn  pro- 
mises, they  were  all  massacred.     Amongst  the  killed  at 
that  place,  are  Sir  George  Parker,   Col.  Williams,  and 
other  officers.     The  natives  murdered  about  240  women 
and  children  at  Ca.vnpore.     On  the  5th  of  Seventh  mo., 
an  obstinate  battle  was  fought  before  Agra,  between  the 
garrison  of  the  place  and  the  mutineers,  ten  thousand  in 
uber.     The  British  forces  were  forced  to  retire,  with  a 
vy  loss.     Other  sanguinary  engagements  are  reported 
some  of  which  the  mutineers  were  snccessful,  and 
others   were   defeated.     The  contest   appears   to   be 
marked  by  savage  cruelty  on  both  sides.     The  London 
"inies  urges  the  British  government  to  destroy  Delhi,  so 
i  not  to  leave  one  stone   upon  another.     It  calls  for 
terrible  vengeance  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  fiends"  in 
indostan.     The  East  India  Company  have  made  a  re- 
quisition for  about  6000  additional  troops,  which  it  is 
ulated,  after  allowing  for  contingencies,  will  raise 
the  European  force  in  India  to  80,000  men.     The  num- 
icnt  out  will  e.vceed,  by  a  few  thousand  men,  the  aid 
ified  b}'  the  Governor-General  to  be  in  his  opinion 
requisite. 

The  London  Times,  and  other  leading  papers  strongly 

urge  the  immediate  construction  of  a  telegraph,to  India, 

d  the  purchase  of  the  Atlantic  cable  for  that  purpose. 

Hong  Kong  dates  to  Seventh  mo.  10th,  had  been  re- 
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ceived.  Lord  Elgin  arrived  there  on  the  2d  of  Seventh 
month,  and  was  about  to  proceed  northward  in  the 
Shannon,  accompanied  by  six  gun-boats.  He  is  expected 
to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  nver,  near  Pekin, 
and  there  endeavour  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Em- 

The  French  Emperor  and  Alexander  of  Russia  are  to 
have  a  conference  shortly  at  Darmstadt. 

The  Mexican  Envoy  had  arrived  at  Cadiz,  where  he 
■would  embark  for  Mexico.  A  dispatch  from  Madrid 
states  that  the  Spanish  government  had  declared  that 
before  proceeding  to  hostilities  with  Mexico,  Spain  would 
nublish  a  manifesto,  explaining  the  question  at  issue,  and 


permi 


t  Mexico  to  open  fresh  negotiations. 


Fresh  political  arrests  were  being  made  at  Genevaand 
Turin.  The  Pope  was  expected  to  return  to  Rome  in  a 
few  days.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  his 
recepti 


nflagration  had  occurred  at  Magdeburg, 
Prussia.  The  large  military  storehouses,  railroad  bridge 
and  terminus,  and  many  private  houses  were  destroyed. 
The  King  of  Sweden  had  returned  to  Stockholm  in 
improved  health.  Another  report  says  he  is  not  likely 
to  live  long. 

The  Austrian  army  in  Italy  is  to  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  of  20,000  men. 

Liverpool  J/ar^eis.— Cotton  was  firm,  without  change 
in  prices.  The  grain  crops  had  been  secured  in  good 
condition.  Breadstuffs  were  dull  and  declining.  The 
quotations  were  for  red  wheat,  7s.  Id.  a  Ss.  a  Id.  per  70 
pounds ;  mixed  and  yellow  corn,  36s.  per  4S0  pounds  ; 
Ohio  flour,  32s.  a  32s.  6d. 

HAVANA.— At  the  latest  dates  the  yellow  fever  still 
prevailed.  The  crops  of  the  Island,  especially  of  sugar, 
promised  to  be  very  large.  Speculators  were  using  every 
effort  to  keep  up  prices,  but  with  little  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  exports  for  the  year  ending 
Sixth  mo.  30th,  1857,  according  to  the  books  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury,  were  as  follows  : — Domestic  produce,  $278,- 
906,713;  foreign  goods  exported,  $14,905,509;   specie, 
$69,136,924;  total,  $362,949,144.     The  imports  for  the 
same  period  consisted  of  goods,  paying  duty,  $294,160 
385;    free   goods,     $54,267,507;    specie,    $12,461,799 
total,  $360,890,141.     The  exports  of  specie  for  the  last 
eight   years   have  amounted  to  $319,483,808;  the  ii 
ports  for  the  same  time  to  $47,076,337.     From  1850 
1857,  inclusive,   the  aggregate  of  imports  is   stated  at 
$2,116,846,873;  that  of  exports  at  $2,097,602,393;  ex- 
cess of  imports  over  exports,  $19,244,460. 

Mw  ForA.- Mortality  last  week,  671.  On  the  14th, 
sales  of  50,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.35  a  $1.44,  for 
white  Southern;  $1.25  a  $1.31,  for  red  do.;  $1.35  a 
$1.38,  for  white  Kentucky,  and  $1.35,  for  white  Ohio. 
Corn  was  in  fair  request  at  74  cts.  a  75  cts. ;  Ohio  flour, 
$5.50  a  $6.15  ;  Southern,  $5.50  a  $5.90. 

PMadeipAm.— Mortality,  last  week,  217.  Under  one 
year,  80. 

Vermont.— At  the  election  in  this  State  last  week, 
Fletcher,  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  received 
25,675  votes;  Keyes,  Democrat,  12,014  ;  scattering,  220. 
The  Republicans  elected  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  ; 
in  the  House  there  will  be  189  Republicans  and  38  op- 
position. 

Public  Lands. — The  receipts  from  public  lands,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  Sixth  mo.  30th,  1857,  in  the 
several  States  and  territories,  were  $3,829,486. 

The  Railroad  Convention,  which  has  been  in  session  in 
New  York,  has  adjourned,  after  proposing  various  mea- 
sures for  the  government  of  their  business.  They  pro- 
pose to  abolish  the  system  of  seeking;  business  through 
runners,  freight  solicitors  and  printed  handbills,  and  in- 
stead will  use  the  advertising  columns  of  newspapers  to 
make  known  their  facilities  for  doing  business.  They 
propose  also  a  reduction  in  the  speed  of  fast  trains  over 
their  respective  roads,  a  uniform  and  increased  freight 
tariff,  and  abolition  of  the  free-pass  system. 

Kansas. — The  Committee  appointed  at  the  Grasshop. 
per  Falls  (Free  State)  Convention,  has  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  which  a  his- 
tory of  the  troubles  in  Kansas  is  given,  and  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  that  territory  discussed.  The  address 
alleges,  as  the  chief  incentive  to  a  participation  in  th 
election,  the  urgent  appeals  which  are  received  from  the 
Free  States,  but  expresses  little  hope  of  success.  The 
document  contains  a  special  clause  to  the  people  of 
Missouri,  setting  forth  the  relative  positions  of  Kansas 
and  Missouri,  and  imploring  the  citizens  of  the  latter  to 
refrain  from  another  invasion,  believing  that  if  the  pre- 
vious course  of  aggression  is  persisted  in,  a  protracted 
and  bloody  war  must  ensue.  The  address  concludes  by 
exhorting  the  people  of  Kansas  to  vote  at  the  coming 
election,  in  pursuance  of  the  action  of  the  Convention. 
Utah. — According  to  the  Mormon  papers,  the  harvest 


has  been  abundant,  and  the  people  are  happy  and  con- 
tented. They  expressed  themselves  unable  to  under- 
stand the  motives  of  the  government  in  despatching  a 
force  against  them  ;  declared  that  they  intended  no  harm 
anybody  ;  disclaimed  any  intention  of  entering  into  a 
iflict;  armed  or  otherwise,  and  simply  asked  "to  be 
let  alone."  It  was  not  apprehended  that  the  troops 
would  find  any  wrongs  to  redress,  nor  was  it  the  Mor- 
mon purpose  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  In  other  words,  the  most  paci- 
fic intentions  and  inclinations  were  expressed.  The 
great  temple  at  Salt  Lake  City  was  progressing  favour- 
ably. It  is  intended  to  be  a  model  of  architectural 
beauty,  far  surpassing  th-at  built  at  Nauvoo.  Several 
years  must  elapse  before  the  completion  of  the  building. 
They  estimate  the  present  Mormon  population  of  Utah 
at  60,000. 

The  Moneij  Panic—The  alarm  which  commenced  in 
New  York  by  the  disastrous  and  unexpected  failure  of 
the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  soon  created  a  panic 
under  the  influence  of  which  securities  of  every  kind 
rapidly  depreciated,  and  the  Banks  commenced  a  cur- 
tailment of  their  loans  ;  those  of  New  York  reducing 
them  about  eight  millions  of  dollars  in  twelve  days.  A 
severe  money  pressure  ensued,  causing  great  embarrass- 
ment to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  in 
our  principal  cities.  A  number  of  suspensions  and  fail- 
ures have  taken  place,  in  some  instances,  it  is  said,  of 
parties  whose  assets  on  settlement  would  show  a  large 
surplus  beyond  their  liabilities,  but  who  found  it  impos- 
sible to  meet  their  engagements  when  due.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  week  it  was  hoped  the  panic  was 
subsiding,  and  confidence  gradually  returning.  The 
New  York  Bank  statement  for  the  week  ending  Ninth 
month  12th,  shows  a  balance  of  twelve  millions  in  specie, 
— an  increase  of  nearly  two  millions  since  last  week. 
The  Bank  discounts  had  been  reduced  about  two  mil- 
lions during  the  week. 

Miscellaneous.— Keio  Sugar.-The  first   hogshead    of 
sugar  of  the  new  crop  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  1 
inst.     It  was  from  the  parish  of  Plaquemines. 

The  United  States  and  Madeira. — A  correspondent 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Union,  writing  from  Funchal, 
Madeira,  says  there  is  now  very  little  commerce  between 
that  Island  and  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  total 
failure  of  the  vintages  since  1851,  and  to  there  being  but 
the  one  article  of  export,  namely,  wine. 

Discovery  of  Copper. — A  vein  of  copper,  four  feet  wide 
and  of  unknown  depth,  and  yielding  from  12  J  to  65  pe 
cent,  of  pure  copper,  has  recently  been  discovered  ii 
Haywood  county,  N.  C. 

A  Caravan  Destroyed. — Letters  from  Syria  report  thi 
total  destruction  in  the  desert  of  a  caravan.  It  consisted 
of  500  persons  and  1000  camels,  laden  with  merch; 
dize,  and  started  from  Damascus  on  the  29th  of  Sixth 
month,  but  by  some  mismanagement  lost  its  way.  The 
entire  caravan  perished,  with  the  exception  of  about 
twenty  persons,  who  were  rescued  from  certain  death 
in  the  sand  by  wandering  Arabs. 

The  Ocean-Cros.mig  CaiZe.— Professor  Morse,  writ: 
home  an  account  of  the  failure  to  lay  the  telegraphic 
cable  across  the  Atlantic,  says,  "the  electric  connection 
was  perfect ;  and  yet  the  farther  we  paid  out  the  feebler 
were  the  currents,  indicating  a  difliculty,  which,  however, 
I  do  not  consider  serious,  while  it  is  of  a  nature  to  re- 
quire attentive  investigation."  This  difliculty  was  sug- 
gested before  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  it  was  fear- 
ed that  it  would  be  great  enough  to  interfere  with  efii- 
cient  communication.  Professor  Morse  expresses  himself 
otherwise,  though  his  mind  does  not  seem  altogether  free 
from  doubt  upon  the  subject. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-Schoi 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-da; 
the  9ih  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Committee  o 
Admissions,  meet  on  the  same  day — the   former 
o'clock,  and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  M, 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  West-Town,  oi 
cond-day  afternoon,  the  5th  of  Tenth  month,  to  atten 
the  Semi-annual  Examination  of  the  Schools. 

Philad.,  Ninth  mo.,  15th,  1857. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committe 

there  will  be  a  conveyance  at  West  Chester,  on  Seconi 

the  5th  of  Tenth  month,  on  the  arri%-al  of  the  afte 

noon  train,   which   leaves   the  depot  in  this  city  at 

o'clock. 

WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRL5 
The  Winter  Session  of  this  School  will  open  on  Secon( 
day,  the  2d  of  Eleventh  month  next.     Apply  to 

Thomas  Conard, 
West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Ninth  mo.  7th,  1857. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  R.  Jones  and  S.  C.  Paul,  N.  J.,  $2  each, 
vol.  31;  from  G.  F.  Read,  Mass.,  for  R.  Churchill,  $2, 
vol.  31;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  L.  B.  Walker, 
$4,  vols.  28  and  29,  for  Jas.  H.  Dean,  $3,  to  27,  vol.  31, 
for  F.  Mearkt,  $2,  to  44,  vol.  30  ;  from  Jos.  Hobson,  agt., 
0.,  for  Isaac  Mitchell,  Abm.  Packer,  Pusey  Wood,  $2 
each,  vol.  30,  for  Jos.  Walker,  $2,  vol.  29";  from  John  T. 
Kenyon,  R.  I.,  $10,  to  62,  vol.  30;  from  Win.  Foulke, 
agt.,  0.,  $2,  vol.  31,  for  Jos.  King,  $2,  vol.  31,  for  Jesse 
Metcalf,  Richd.  Penrose,  $2  each,  vol.  30,  for  Wm.  Mas- 
ters, $2,  to  14,  vol.  31 ;  from  R.  T.  Osborne,  N.  Y.,  $4, 
vols.  29  and  30;  from  John  Borton,  N.  J.,  $4,  vols.  30 
and  31;  from  Richd.  Marriott,  N.  Y.,  S2,  vol.  31;  from 
H.  C.  Post,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  31;  from  J.  Huestis,  0.,  for 
Elijah  Hiatt,  $2,  vol.  30 ;  from  Jos.  W.  Satterthwaite,  0., 
$2,  to  12,  vol.  31;  from  Jarvis  Wooden,  per  J.  H.  Potter, 
N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  30;  from  Asa  Garretson,  agt.,  0.,  $1,  to 
27,  vol.  31,  for  D.  Lnpton,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  30,  for  Jos, 
Doudna,  $6,  vols.  27,  28  and  29,  for  David  Egerton,  $2. 
vol.  30;  from  F.  H.  Williams,  N.  Y.,  $4,  vols.  29  and  30. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-Scho 
ill  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  mont 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  mal 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  3( 
Arch  street. 

EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 

PERSONS. 
L  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  f 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistant  Teac! 
ers  for  the  Women's  School. 

The  Schools  open  on  the  first  Second-day  in  the  Ten 
month,  and  are  held  five  evenings  in  the  week,  durii 
five  months.     Apply  to 

Nathaxiel  H.  Brown,  No.  118  Chestnut,  or 
127  N.  Ninth  strei 
John  Thomas,  No.  10  N.  Ninth  street,  or 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front,  or 

335  S.  Fifth  street. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well   qualified  Teacher   is  wanted   for  the  Boy 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to   either   of  the   unde 
named,  viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  Civili; 
tion  of  the  Indians,  held  Eighth  month  24th,  1857. 

Information  was  now  received  that  our  friends,  £ 
muel  and  Rachel  Whitson,  who  have  been  acceptal 
engaged  in  the  care  of  the  farm  and  other  concerns 
Tunessassah,  have  a  prospect  of  leaving  there  in  a  fi 
weeks.  As  the  Boarding-School  has  been  going  on  ve 
satisfactorily,  and  appears  to  b(  " 
swering  the  design  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  ben< 
of  the  Indians,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  not 
suspended.  Friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  this 
volent  work,  and  whose  minds  may  be  drawn  to  engii 
as  Superintendent  and  Matron,  will  do  well  to  mai 
early  application  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  look  ( 
for  successors,  viz. ;  Joel  Evans,  Ebenezer  Worth,  Jo 
M.  Kaighn,  Thomas  Wistar,  or  Joseph  Elkii 


A  female  Fr! 
Teaching,  is  als 


qualified  to   fill  the  department 
nted.     Extract  from  the  Minutes. 
Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 


WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
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"Lettc 


Isthctic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

Thebes,  Eastern  Bank  of  the  Nile 
Feb.  25,  1853.  ' 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

Walking  among  the  repositories  of  the  dead,  iu 
3  mountaius  of  Thebes,  the  memorials  sometimes 
pride  and  ambition,  and  sometimes  of  domestic 
Fection,  and  of  dim  but  struggling  religious  hope, 
d  reflecting  upon  the  character  of  the  people 
th  whom  thev  originated  :  so  ino-pnifino  ^nrl  „,„ 


they  originated  ;  so  ingenious  and  me 
native,  and  in  general  so  pacific  in  their  disposi 
ns  towards  other  nations,  my  mind  was  pro- 
indly  affected.  Especially  when  I  saw  them 
jpmg  after  the  truth,  but  still  sinking  into  dark- 
is;— multiplying  gods,  under  the  names  anc 
ms  of  Horus,  Athor,  Anubis,  Osiris,  Isis,  Pthah 
Id  I  know  not  how  many  others,  and  yet  reject 
I;  or  not  seeing  God  in  bis  truth  and  simplicity ; 
tunable  to  crush  the  desire  of  immortality  and 
i  not  understanding  the  time,  the  method,  or  the 
irce  of  its  realization;— demonstrating  that  the 
;atest  human  wisdom  without  God  to  guide  it,  is 
I  a  light  to  error  and  a  beacon  to  destruction,'— 
3lt  grateful,  that  God,  the  only  source  of  true 
dance,  had  made  him.self  known  to  the  world, 
1  had  put  an  end  to  doubt.  Clasping  to  my 
om  that  Bible,  which  from  early  life  had  been 
instructor  and  my  consolation,  my  joy  in  pros- 
ity  and  my  hope  in  trial,  I  felt  it  to  be  more 
cious  than  ever;  and  I  recognized  anew,  in  the 
able  Son  of  Mary,  a  greater  teacher  than  the 
iters  of  Roman,  Grecian,  or  Egyptian  wisdom. 
Thus  the  time  allotted  us  has"  passed.  There 
monuments  of  art  and  attractions  of  nature  still 
her  up  this  river  of  rivers.  But  they  are  not 
our  eyes ;  and  Phila3  with  its  broken  and  its 
ding  columns,  and  the  sounding  cataracts,  and 
bia,  not  unknown  to  history,  cannot  be  seen  by 
The  Rais  of  our  little  boat,  instructed  by  the 
,   '■""  --ycu  his  orders.  The  sailors,  with  their 


They  died  ;— and  ch.ing'd  the  living  throi 
For  chambers  of  the  mountain  stone. 

I  trod  the  vast  sepulchral  halls, 

Designed  their  lifeless  dust  to  keep, 

And  read  upon  the  chisell'd  walls 
The  emblems  of  their  final  sleep  ; 

And  learned,  that  when  they  bow'd  to  die 

They  hoped  for  immortality. 

Dark  was  the  way.     They  knew  not  how 
That  other  life  would  come  again. 

To  rend  the  flinty  mountain's  brow, 
That  overlooks  the  Thebean  plain. 

But  if  aright  their  hearts  they  read, 

The  rocks  at  last  would  yield  their  dead. 

Oh,  yes  I     The  instincts  of  the  heart, 
In  every  land,  in  every  clime, 

The  great,  ennobling  truth  impart, 
That  life  has  empire  over  time. 

Death  for  eternal  life  makes  room, 

And  heaven  is  born  upon  the  tomb. 

They  saw  the  end,  but  not  the  xcay, 

The  life  to  come,  but  not  the  power  : 

And  felt,  when  call'd  in  dust  to  lay, 

The  doubt  and  anguish  of  the  hour. 

Oh,  Christ  I     By  Thee  the  word  is  spoken  ; 

The  power  is  given  ;  the  tomb  is  broken. 


ds,  ha 

e  song  upon  their  lips,   are  already  seated   at 
r  oars.  Time  is  the  controller  of  action.    Each 
uent  has   its  own  history,   and  issues   its  own 
mands.     I  gave  a  parting  look  to  the   mighty 
iitectural  monuments  of  a  buried  nation, °and 
for  the  last  time  the  mountain  of  tombs. 
NES  WRITTEN  ON  LEAVING  THE  TEMPLES 
AND  TOMBS  OF  THEBES. 
The  oar  is  dipping  in  the  waves. 

That  bear  me  on  their  watei-y  wings. 
Farewell  to  Egypt's  land  of  graves! 


Farewell,  the 


nioiitimcnts  of  kings  I 


Egypt,  Pyramids  of  Ghezeh,  March  17,  1853 
We  realized  the  anticipated  pleasure,  to  which  I 
alluded  in  my  last  letter,  in  stopping  at  the  tombs 
of  Bern  Hassan  ;— eighty  miles  below  Osioot,  where 
I  last  wrote.  These  tombs  are  interestino-  on  ac- 
count of  their  antiquity ; — it  being  conceded,  I  be- 
lieve, by  those  who  profess  to  be  learned  in'  early 
Egyptian  history,  that  some  of  them  were  excavated 
m  the  time  of  Ositarsen  First.  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  intimate,  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
king  that  Joseph  and  his  brethren  came  into 
Egypt. 

On  entering  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  which 
are  found  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Nile  on  the 
of  a  high  hill  which  overlooks  the  ruins  of  an 
Arab  village,  we  noticed  the  deep  square  pits, 
which  we  had  seen  in  other  places.  They  are  not 
found,  however,  in  all  the  Egyptian  tombs.  They 
are  cut  with  great  exactness  and  care  in  the  rock, 
without  any  fixed  relative  position,  but  often  near 
the  centre  of  the  great  sepulchral  chambers  ;  about 
SIX  feet  square,  and  varying  in  depth  from  twenty 
to  forty  feet.  The  bodies  of  dead  persons,— pro- 
bly  those  not  entitled  to  the  highest  degrees  of 
honour, — were  deposited  in  them. 

The  sepulchral  chambers  in  this  place  are  not 
so  large  as  those  of  the  kings  and  queens  in  the 
mountains  of  Thebes ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said,  I 
think,  that  they  are  inferior  in  architectural  beauty. 
Certainly  the  proportions  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  columns  with  which  they  are  orna- 
mented, indicate  artistic  conceptions,  which  could 
hardly  be  expected  in  the  very  early  age  which 
is  assigned  to  them.  The  shafts  of  som"  of  the 
columns  are  fluted  polygons  of  sixteen  sides,  differ- 
ing in  style  from  any  we  had  noticed  elsewhere ; 
and  from  the  similarity  which  they  bear  to  columns 
of  later  date  in  other  countries,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  architects  of  Egypt,  whose  elaborate 
works  could  not  exist  without  being  widely  known, 
furnished  suggestions,  which  had  their  influence  in 
the  progress  and  porfretion  of  Grecian  art. 


The  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  are  especially  re- 
markable for  the  character  of  their  sculptures  and 
paintings,  which  are  occupied  almo.st  exclusively 
with  domestic  scenes,  and  with  the  scenes  and  arts 
of  common  life.  Mingled  with  representations  of 
dancing  and  hunting,  are  other  representations  of 
men  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  manu- 
factures, and  in  various  other  ways ;  such  as  wa- 
tering flax,  manufacturing  cloth  from  flax,  fishinrr 
with  nets,  making  bread,  feeding  cattle,  playinS 
;anies  of  ball,  making  pottery,  blowing  glass,  tak^ 
ng  inventories  of  goods,  inflicting  the  punishment 
of  the  bastinado,  and  performing  various  active 
and  athletic  feats.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
execution;  but  some  of  the  paintings,  estimated  on 
any  just  principles  which  are  known  to  the  art, 
must  be  regarded  as  admirable.  Some  of  the  fio--' 
ures  are  in  perspective,  and  are  executed  with  skfll 
in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  others. 

In  wandering  a  few  months  ago  throuoh  the 
excavations  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,'^!  felt 
as  I  trod  the  very  dwellings  they  had  inhabited' 
that  I  knew,  from  what  I  saw  around  me,  much 
more  than  I  could  learn  elsewhere,  of  the  domestic 
occupations,  habits  and  life  of  the  people.  They 
were  records  which  could  not  be  mi.staken.  And 
the  sculptures  and  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  Beni 
Hassan,  have  left  a  similar  conviction  in  respect  to 
ancient  Egypt.  Dead  in  fact,  and  dead  in  the  or- 
dinary forms  of  history,  it  may  still  be  said  of 
^gypt,— what  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  other  na- 
tion,—that  she  still  lives  in  her  own  burying  place. 
We  are  now  amid  different  .scenes.  In  seven 
days  from  Beni  Hassan,  and  nineteen  from  Thebes 
a  voyage  down  the  Nile  of  Unusual  length,  we  have 
at  last  reached  the  pleasant  town  of  Ghezeh 
directly  opposite  the  town  of  Old  Cairo  and  the 
enchanting  island  of  Rhoda.  From  Ghezeh  to  the 
celebrated  pyramids  of  Memphis,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal_  of  Egypt,  but  which  are  now  generally  de- 
scribed as  the  pyramids  of  Ghezeh,  is  a  distance 
of  six  miles.  When  the  country  is  overflowed  by 
the  Nile,  the  route  is  circuitous  and  is  longer. 

The  excur.^ion  from  Ghezeh  to  the  pyramids  is 
a  pleasant  one.  _  Skirting  the  town  of  Ghezeh,  and 
on  the  edge  of  its  wide  and  fertile  plain,  is  an  im- 
mense forest  of  palm-trees,  regularly  set  out,  and 
all  of  them  of  great  height.  Standing  erect,  and 
destitute  of  branches,  excepting  the  long  feathery 
limbs  which  fan  the  air  at  their  top,  they°havc  the 
appearance  of  tall  and  majestic  columns.  The 
limbs  at  the  top,  reaching  out  towards  each  other, 
form  a  roof  overhead,  excluding  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  inviting  the  foot  of  the  traveller  to 
its  shade.  We  passed  through  the  edge  of  thi.s 
forest.  On  leaving  it,  we  proceeded  over  a  plain 
of  great  fertility  and  high  cultivation,  which  bore 
marks  of  being  overflowed  in  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile.  It  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  old  plain 
of  Memphis.  The  city  of  Memphis,  of  which 
scarcely  a  ruin  now  remains,  was  situated  a  little 
higher  up  the  river.  In  two  hours  we  reached  the 
base  of  the  great  pyramid. 

This  pyramid,  which  has  in  its  immediate  vici- 

ty  a  number  of  others  of  smaller  dimensions,  ia 

four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  liright ;   with  a  square 

base  of  seven  hundred  and  forfy-six  foot  on  each 
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side  ;  and  is  said  to  cover  twelve  acres  of  ground. 
According  to  the  statements  of  ancient  historians, 
it  was  twenty  years  in  building,  and  required  the 
labour  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men. 
On  the  summit  is  a  level  space  of  about  thirty  feet 
square.  Mr.  Thompson  was  the  only  one  of  our 
party  who  felt  able  to  ascend  to  the  top.  He  re- 
presented the  view  which  was  presented  from  the 
Bummit  as  exceedingly  extensive  and  beautiful. 

A  thousand  questions  arise  on  looking  at  this 
great  work.  Where  were  these  immense  stones 
cut?  By  what  means  were  they  transported  to 
this  place  ?  By  what  skill  and  appliances  of  ma- 
chinery were  they  raised  to  their  position  ?  What 
was  the  object  of  the  mysterious  chambers  in  its 
interior  1  Who  was  buried  iu  the  sarcophagus  1 
The  mind  is  bewildered  in  conjectures ;  but  the 
pyramid  itself  is  a  reality,  which  sets  conjecture 
and  scepticism  at  defiance,  as  it  defies  time,  tem- 
pests, and  the  Lybian  sands. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  impression,  which 
this  enormous  pile  of  "stone  makes  upon  the  mind, 
when  it  is  seen  for  the  first  time.  But  while  the 
emotion  is  powerful  beyond  what  is  experienced  in 
other  places,  perhaps  in  view  of  any  other  mere 
work  of  man,  it  looks  so  much  like  another  useless 
and  heaven-defying  tower  of  Babel,  the  monument 
of  mere  human  pride  and  ambition,  that  the  feel 
ing  of  humiliating  sadness  is  hardly  less  strong  than 
that  of  admiration.  Nor  will  the  friend  of  huma- 
nity and  of  human  rights  forget,  that  these  pyra- 
mids stand  the  perpetual  memorial  of  what  politi- 
cal tyranny,  gra?ping  at  power  and  trampling 
rights,  has  done  in  past  ages,  and  will  continue  to 
do,  so  long  as  it  exists,  in  all  ages  to  come.  If 
there  were  no  historic  testimony  to  that  effect,  if 
the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid,  were  not  histori- 
cally commemorated  as  a  tyrant  by  the  father  of 
history,  we  must  necessarily  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusiou  from  the  work  itself,  that  it  was  built  at  the 
price  of  the  most  unjust  exactions,  and  had  its 
foundations  laid  in  blood. 

(To  be  continned.) 


great  atoning  mercy  and  love,  took  upon  him  in 
this  guise  "  the  form  of  a  servant."  It  is  for  this 
that  I  can  never  regard  the  business  of  a  carpenter 
with  indifierence,  and  can  scarcely  repress  a  curio- 
sity to  know  where  in  the  hill-country  of  Judea, 
His  carpenter-work  could  be  seen  ;  though  I  know 
so  well,  that  not  in  Judea  alone,  but  here  around 
me,  and  above  and  beneath,  I  may  see  His  handi- 
work, "  by  Whom  all  things  were  made,  and  with- 
out Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made." 
In  the  ceiled  houses  of  our  own  prospering  coun 
try  of  the  present,  we  gaze  upon  the  pictured  relics 
of  the  obliterated  glory  of  the  past,  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  of  Palmyra  and  Persepolis, 
and  with  quick  mental  transition  we  feel  around 
us  the  dim  silence  of  these  tombs,  broken  only  by 
the  imaginary  clank  of  the  builder's  hammer ;  for 
the  echo  of  all  other  occupations  has  long  since 
died  away  among  their  deserted  walls._  Other 
workers  have  passed  to  oblivion,  and  their  works 
have  followed  them  ;  but  these  hewers  and  builders 
have  left  us  their  monuments,  albeit  they  have  in- 
scribed them  with  no  name. 

But  the   gloomy  feeling   of  gazing   adown    the 
for  what  can  never  be  seen,  vanish 


lor  "The  Friend 

On  Building. 

"  How  shall  I  build  it  strong  and  fair? 
This  noble  house,  this  lodging  rare?" 

Not  far  from  my  home,  here  in  Grassficld 
building  is  being  erected  this  summer,  and  partly 
from  its  charm  of  novelty,  I  like  to  go  and  watch 
the  masons  and  carpenters  at  their  work.  It  may 
be,  too,  that  masonry  is  ennobled  by  its  association 
with  Hugh  Bliller,  and  that  his  sturdy  endurance 
and  patient  perseverance  throw  a  moral,  as  well 
literary  and  scientific  interest  around  the  hard  rough 
work.  And  as  I  watch  the  growing  walls,  I  trace 
out  a  conceit  that  the  large  stones  resemble  great, 
rare,  heroic  virtues ;  the  smaller  ones  that  are  so 
much  oftener  needed,  are  like  the  finer  traits  of 
character  and  the  domestic  excellencies  of  life; — 
without  them  the  great  stones  could  make  no  wall, 
and  the  great  virtues  could  not  stand ; — and  the 
plaster  I  compare  to  the  kind-hearted  politeness 
and  pleasantness,  more  easily  felt  than  defined 
that  fits  in  and  fills  up  all  the  interstices  of  life, 
giving  unity  and  the  beauty  of  evenness  to  the 
whole  :   a  complete  wall,  a  complete  character. 

But  if  from  the  stone-mason  of  Cromarty — the 
great  self-taught  geologist,  his  division  of  labour 
is  exalted,  how  much  more  shall  a  Greater  thai 
he,  a  Carpenter  and  the  reputed  son  of  a  carpen 
ter,  magnify  that  office  !  And  the  pale  new  boards, 
reared  there,  glistening  in  the  sun,  are  instinct  with 


the  remembrance  that  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
the  God-head  coming  amongst  his  creation  in  his 


ages  lor  wuat  can  uuyer  uc  sccu,  .<iui.3iiv.u  ^^  i  raise 
my  eyes  and  look  around  on  the  greenness  of 
Grassfield,  which,  after  a  night  of  rain,  is  perfectly 
radiant  in  the  brightest  of  sunshines.  The  work- 
men are  busy,  and  as  I  note  the  mason's  line 
stretched  either  side  of  his  wall,  and  his  hand  sus- 
pending his  plummet,  another  sound,  holy  and  im- 
perishable, reaches  me  from  the  unburied  past  -. 
"  Judgment  also  will  I  lay  to  the  Une,  and  right- 
eousness to  the  plummet." 

We  are  all,  every  one  of  us,  rearing  a  spiritual 
building:  are  we  all  first  making  sure  that  our 
foundation  is  upon  the  Bock  ?  For  if  we  build  on 
sand,  as  thou,  my  friend,  may  be  doing — or  thou — 
or,  let  me  look  to  it  well,  I  myself— no  matter  how 
fine  the  proportions  of  our  house  may  be,  or  how 
complete  its  arrangements,  or  elegant  its  finishing,^ — 
no  matter  though  men  may  praise  the  ingenuity 
and  genius  displayed  in  its  architecture,  or  the 
taste  and  generosity  in  its  furnishing,  when  the 
storm  comes,  it  tvill  fall,  and  "  great  will  be  the 
fall  thereof." 

But,  again,  I  hear  that  voice,  "  Behold  I  lay  in 
Zion,  for°  a  foundation,  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a 
precious  corner-stone,  a  sure  foundation.  Judg- 
ment also  will  I  lay  to  the  line  and  righteousness 
to  the  plummet." 

Let  us  try  some  of  the  common  errors  found  in 
the  building  of  even  very  good  houses,  by  the 
plummet  line  given  us  in  the  New  Testament,  (how 
tiill  of  significance  that  name  !)  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  never-failing  inward  teachings  of  the  great 
Master-Builder. 

Does  any  judge  another  unheard,  in  even  trivial 
things,  merely  from  hearsay?  "Judge  not  that 
ve  be  not  judged." 

Who  returneth  an  unkind  answer  to  kindness  or 
to  unkindness  ?  is  gloomy  or  irritable  with  or  with- 
out cause?  "Woe  to  him  by  whom  the  offence 
Cometh."  "  Be  ye  kindly  affectioned  one  to  an- 
other with  brotherly  love." 

Is  any  puffed  up  with  self-importance,  impatient 
of  the  differing  opinions  of  friends  or  acquaintances? 
"  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceits."  "  In  honour 
preferring  one  another." 

Who  despiseth  the  narrow  capacities  of  feUow- 
heirs,  or  feeleth  contempt  for  their  peculiarities  ? 
"  We  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak, 
and  not  to  please  ourselves. 

Are  we  careless  about  giving  pleasure  to  those 
we  may  feel  little  interest  in,  or  even  disapprove' 
"  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour  for  hi 
good  to  edification," 


jjo  any  neglect  the  careful  and  prayerful  perusaj 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  excusing  themselves  thai 
the  Spirit  sufficeth  without  the  letter  ?  "  Search 
the  Scriptures,  they  are  they  that  testily  of  me. 
"Therefore,  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earncsr 
heed  to  the  things  which  we  have  heard,  lest  at  an;) 
time  we  should  let  them  slip." 

Who  feeleth  any  alienation  from,  or  coldness  oi 
hardness  towards  any  brother  or  sister  of  th< 
household  of  faith?  "We  know  that  we  hav. 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  fecaa^se  ue  love  i/u 
brethrenr  "He  that  loveth  not  his  brotheii 
abideth  in  death."  _        ^  ,     nx.  ■  .■ 

Who  feareth  the  responsibilities  of  the  Christiai 
life,  and  in  doubting  still  looketh  back  ?  "But  th 
learfid  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  that  burnetl 
"with  fire  and  brimstone."  "Be  not  faithless  bti 
believing."  .       ,    .    ., 

Are  any  indulging  in  any  gratification  that  othei 
may  deem  wrong  ?  "  Take  heed  lest  by  any  mean 
this  liberty  of  yours  become  a  stumbling-block  t 
them  that  are  weak."     *  ,     -.    -ij 

We  have  cone  but  a  little  way  over  the  build 
ino-,  but  the  "questioning  has  gone  hard  with  th 
qu'estioner.  How  many  errors  stand  detected 
"  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?'  ihe  wor 
is  too  hard  for  us  ;  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  t 
aive  it  wholly  into  our  Master's  hands,  co-opera( 
with  his  plans,  obey  his  orders,  yielding  our  owl 
opinions  and  inclinations, and  our  own  times.  Ihe 
when  the  earthly  house  shall  be  dissolved  He  hat 
promised  to  such  faithful  labourers  an  admittauc 
into  that  city  where  time  and  decay  come  not,- 
that  glorious  "  City  which  hath  foundations   w4io. 

'P.,;!^!.,^  n-ni\    ATnl-or  is  find  !"  Y.    i.  XJ. 


Builder  and  Maker  is  God  ! 


For  ■'The  Friond." 

We  apprehend  that  few  of  the  readers  of  "  Tl 
Friend"  have  a  correct  conception  of  the  puen. 
extravagances  and  gross  absurdities  palmed  on  tl 
uperstitious  ignorance  of  the  Catholic  communil 
n  Europe,  and  probably  in  our  own  country,  also,  i 
niracles  wrought  in  the  present  day  to  confirm  tl 
faith  of  the  multitude  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Komi.- 
church;  and  thus  to  secure  the  power  of  the  pap 
hierarchy.  To  give  them  some  idea  of  them, 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  place  m  the  colum- 
of  that  Journal  to  the  following  narrative  ot  t. 
pretended  miraculous  appearance  of  the  V  irg 
Mary  at  Salette  in  France,  which  is  represented 
have  occurred  about  ten  years  ago. 

The  pretended  apparition  and  circumstanc 
accompanying  it,  would  seem  almost  too  gross  ai 
absurd  for  human  credulity,  great  as  it  is  kno\ 
to  be;  yet  we  find  that  having  been  boldly  assertt 
and  perseveriuirly  preached  by  Romish  priests  a 
bishops,  it  has  been  eagerly  believed  in  by  a  lar 
portion  of  the  papists  on  the  continent ;  has  i 
ceived  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  himself;  and  te 
of  thousands  from  all  parts  of  Europe  have  resorts 
and  still  resort  yearly  to  the  spot  supposed  to  ha 
been  consecrated  by  the  presence  ot  the  \  irgin, 
order  to  experience  the  healing  virtue  of  the  wa: 
of  a  sprimr,  near  which  she  is  said  to  have  sat,  a 
to  have  their  devotional  zeal  more  eflectua 
kindled.  In  order  to  induce  the  papists  of  Gn 
Britain  to  join  with  their  brethren  on  the  coutin. 
in  receiving  and  asserting  the  truth  ot  this  ' 
wives  fable,  a  so-called  religious  order  has  bt 
instituted  in  England,  with  the  title  of  "  The  b' 
fraternity  of  Salette,"  devoted  to  the  commemo 
tion  of  the  "miraculous  event;"  with  its  specit 
rules  and  religious  ceremonies ;  and  the  Ron; 
Bishop  of  Birmingham— a  man  said  to  stand  h 
iu  his  character  as  a  prelate  and  a  scholar—, 
recently  issued  his  manifesto  certifying  to  the  tr 
of  the  miracle,  and  calling  on  all  obedient  m. 
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aers  of  the  church  to  receive  the  whole  as  a  part 
t)f  their  religious  belief. 

■  Our  extracts  are  taken  from  an  article  in  the 
ast  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Reriew,  where  the 
iccount  of  the  miraculous  appearance  is  given  as 
larrated  by  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Wyse,  an  en- 
husiastic  believer  therein,  and  who  has  published 
I  work  respecting  it,  called  "  The  Manual  of  the 
uonfraternitj  of  La  Salctte." 

■  We  may  just  add  that  Salette  is  a  mountain, 
■bout  seventy  miles  distant  from  Lyons,  in  France 

"  The  history  of  the  Apparition  may  be  given 
riefly  as  follows:  Maximin  Giraud  and  JHelanie 
latthicii  were   two  children,   the   one  born   at 


"  'If  the  harvest  gets   spoilt,   it  is  entirely  on  ascended  to  the  ppot  where  the  children  had  found 
your  account.     I  gave  you  warning  last  year  in  the  their  cows.     8he   advanced    without   njakina;   the 
potatoes,  but  you  did  not  heed  it.     Quite  the  con- 
trary ;   when  you  found  the  potatoes  destroyed,  yc 


^all  town  called  Les  Ablandins,  in  the  year  1835, 
iie  other  at  Corps,  in  1831.  Both  were  of  poor 
arents ;  and  both  are  described  as  being,  previous 
!>  the  Apparition,  totally  ignora7it,  and  iiitkout. 
ny  ediioUiuH  uhatsoever,  religious  or  otherwise. 
[aximiu  was  so  incapable,  that  in  the  course  of 
ur  years  his  father  had  with  difficulty  taught  him 
iie  Our  Father  and  the  Hail  Mary.  Melanie  was 
mid  and  careless,  seldom,  if  ever,  went  to  church, 
!id  could  not  learn  two  lines  of  her  catechism, 
p  to  the  17th  of  September,  1840,  they  had  no 
iquaintancc  with  each  other,  and  they  remained 
en  only  a  very  short  time  together;  but  on  the 
•th  of  the  same  mouth  and  year,  the  eve  of  the 
sast  of  the  Seven  Dolours,  they  met  by  chance, 
lien  driving  their  cows  down  from  the  mountain 

La  Salette,  upon  the  terrace  Sous  les  Baisses. 
le  day  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  not  a  cloud 
■  'ible,  and  the  sun  shone  brilliantly.  Towards 
d-day,  which  the  children  had  learnt  to  mark 

the  sound  of  the  Angelas  bell,  having  taken 
ir  light  repast,  they  crossed  over  a  little  stream 
led  in  the  language  of  the  country  La  Sezia,  and 
er  depositing  their  bags  close  by  a  dried-up 
ntaiu,  both  fell  asleep  on  the  grass,  at  some  little 
tancc  one  from  the  other.  The  girl  woke  up 
t,  and  not  seeing  the  cows,  called  to  her  com- 
lion  to  come  and  look  for  them.  They  aecord- 
ly  re-crossed  the  stream,  and  ere  long  found 
ir  cows  lying  down  on  a  gentle  slope.  Scarcely 
1  they  turned  to  fetch  their  bags  of  provisions, 
en  they  perceived  a  light  of  dazzling  brightness, 
I  soon  af  er  a  lady,  sitting  on  a  stone  upon  the 
k  near  the  fouutain,  in  an  attitude  of  grief,  and 
h  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  most  profound 
ction.  The  two  children  start  back  with  af- 
ht.  Melanie  lets  her  stick  fall,  but  Maximin 
i  her  to  keep  it  in  case  of  need.  In  the  mean- 
e  the  lady  rises,  and  bids  them  encouragingly 
come  near,  and  not  to  be  afraid.'  '  I  am  here,' 
said,  '  to  announce  to  you  great  news.' 

The  children  then  came  over  the  stream,  and 
lady  approaching  placed  herself  between  them, 

with  many  tears  continued, — 

'  If  my  people  will  not  submit,  I  shall  be  forced 
it  go  the  arm  of  my  Son. 
It  is  so  heavy,  so  weighty,  that  I  can  no  longer 

it  back. 

For  how  long  a  time  am  I  not  suffiL-ring  for 
If  I  would  not  that  my  Son  should  abandon 

I  have  to  entreat  Him  without  ceasing. 
And  as  for  you,  you  care  not  for  it. 
You  may  pray  as  you  like,  you  may  do  what 

fill,  never  will  you  be  able  to  recompense  the 
ale  I  have  taken  on  your  account. 

Six  days  have  I  given  you  to  labour^  the  Se- 
h  I  hive  kept  for  myself,  and  they  will  not 

it  to  me.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  hand  of 
Son  so  heavy. 

'  Those  who  drive  the  carts  cannot  swear,  with 
Dtroducing  the  name  of  my  Son. 
■  These  are  the  two  things  that  are  weighing 
1  so  much  the  hand  of  my  Son. 


began  to  swear  by  the  name  of  my  Son.  They 
will  continue  to  rot,  so  that  by  Christmas  this  year 
there  will  be  none  left.' 

"  Here  the  children,  not  comprehending  what 
was  meant  by  potatoes,  began  to  look  at  each 
other,  and  to  think  what  might  be  understood  by 
potatoes,  which  at  Corps  and  other  places  arc 
known  by  the  name  of  tn/jjks.  The  Lady  then 
said — 

"  'Ah,  my  children,  you  do  not  understand,  but 
I  will  tell  it  you  in  another  way.' 

"  And  now  she  began  to  speak  to  them  in  the 
l)aiois  of  the  country,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  of  the  main  part. 

'' '  If  you  have  corn,  you  must  not  sow  it :  what- 
ever you  sow  will  be  devoured  by  cattle;  that 
ittle  which  will  come  up  will  crumble  into  dust 
when  you  thrash  it. 

'_'  There  will  come  a  great  famine.     Before  the 

famine  comes,  children  under  seven  years  of  age 

be  seized  with  a  trembling  aifection,  and  will 

die  in  the   hands   of  those   who   hold  them;   the 

others  will  do  penance  by  the  famine. 

"  '  The  walnuts  will  become  bad ;  the  grapes 
will  rot,' 

"  At  this  point  the  Lady  gave  to  Maximin,  and 
afterwards  to  Melanie,  a  secret,  which  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  wrest  from  them;  and  whilst 
speaking  to  one,  the  other  heard  nothing,  and  could 
perceive  only  the  movement  of  the  lips. 
"  She  then  proceeded  : 

" '  If  they  are  converted,  the  stones  and  the 
rocks  will  change  into  heaps  of  corn;  and  the 
potatoes  will  become  as  it  were  self-sown  on  the 
lands. 

"  '  Do  you  say  your  prayers  well,  my  children  ?' 
"  '  Scarcely  at  all,  Madam,'  answered  both  to- 
gether. 

" '  You  must  do  so,  however,  my  children,  both 
aight  and  morning.  When  you  cannot  do  better, 
say  at  least  an  Our  Father  and  a  Hail  Mary.  And 
when  you  have  time,  say  more. 

"  '  A  few  aged  women  are  all  that  go  to  Mass ; 
the  rest  work  on  the  Sunday  all  the  summer;  and 
in  winter-time,  when  they  know  not  what  to  do, 
the  young  men  go  to  Mass,  only  to  mock  at  reli- 
gion. During  Lent  they  go  to  the  shambles  like 
dogs. 

"  '  Have  you  never  seen  any  blighted  corn,  my 
children?' 

Both  answer,  '  Oh,  no,  Madam.' 
'  Your  must  surely   have   seen  it, —  you,   my 
child,'  turning  to  Maximin,  '  once  when  you  were 
near  the  ftirm  of  Coin  with  your  father. 

The  owner  of  the  land  told  your  father  to  go 
and  look  at  his  blighted  wheat.  You  both  went 
there.  Ygu  took  two  or  three  ears  of  corn  in  your 
hand  ;  you  rubbed  them  together,  and  it  all  turned 
to  dust.  You  then  went  home.  When  you  were 
within  half  an  hour's  walk  of  Corps,  your  fiither 
gave  you  a  piece  of  bread,  and  said  to  you,  Here, 
my  child,  eat  some  bread  this  year  at  least;  I 
don't  know  who  will  eat  any  next  year  if  the  corn 
goes  on  like  that.' 

"  Maximin  answered,  '  Oh,  yes.  Madam,  I  re- 
member it  now ;  a  while  ago  I  did  not  remember 


least  impression  on  the  grass.  Maximin  and  Melanie 
followed  her.  And  then  this  beautiful  Lady  arose 
a  little  from  the  ground,  looking  first  towards  hea- 
ven, and  then  towards  the  earth  ;  and  gradually 
she  vanished  from  them,  the  head  disappearing 
first,  then  the  arms,  and  lastly  the  feet,  till  there 
remained  but  a  brightness  in  the  air,  which  lasted 
a  short  time. 

"  According  to  the  children's  aceount,  the  Lady 
had  on  her  feet  white  shoes,  ornament<.'d  with  roses 
of  various  colours ;   a  gold-coloured  apron,  a  white 
robe  covered    all  over  with  pearls,   a  white  cape, 
and    a   high   head-dress   with    a   crown  of   roses. 
Around    her  neck   she  wore   a  small  cliain,  from 
which  was  suspended  a  crucifix,  with  the  emblems 
of  the  Passion.     Another  large  chain  hung  from 
either    extremity    of  the  cross;   and    there    were 
roses  all  along  the  border  of  her  cape.     Her  face 
was    pale,    rather    elongated,    and    so   dazzlingly 
bright,  that  it  was  impossible   to  look  at  her  for 
any  length  of  time  together.     Neither  of  the  chil- 
dren can  speak  with  clearness  of  the  materials  or 
texture  of  her  dress;  but  both  unite  in  describing 
he  light  which  shone  from   her   as  incomparably 
brighter  than  the  sun.     No  representation,  as  yet 
produced,   has    succeeded   in   satisfying    the    idea 
formed  of  the  Lady's  appearance  in  the  minds  of 
the  children.     Melanie  speaks  of  the  gentle  sweet- 
ness of  her  voice  as  beyond   all  comparison ;   and 
Maximin  has   declared  that  all  the  church  sym- 
phonies which  he  has  since  heard  are  as  nothing  to 
that  voice.     Whilst  the   Lady  was  speaking,  she 
shed   many  tears,   which   Melanie  says  were  very 
brilliant,  and  did  not  fall  on  the  ground,  but  dis- 
appeared like  sparks  of  fire.     Her  eyes  betrayed 
exceeding    tenderness;   and   her  looks  were  kind 
d    aflfable.     When  she   had   vanished,   Melanie 
exclaimed,  '  It  is  either  God,  or  my  father's  Bless- 
ed Virgin,  or  a  great  saint.'     As  to  Maximin,  va- 
rious thoughts  flitted  through  his  brain.     He  had 
heard  talk  of  sorceresses,  and  perhaps  she  might 
be  one  ;   but  catching  at  the  last  words  of  Melanie, 
his  ideas  changed,  and  in  his  turn  he  exclaims,  '  If 
we  had  known  it  was  a  great  saint,  we  would  have 
asked  her  to  take  us  with  her.'     And  immediately 
they  ran  to  look  after  their  cows." 


After  that,  the  Lady  said  to  them  in  French, 
'  Well,  my  children,  you  will  cause  it  to  be  made 
known  to  all  my  people.' 

"  And  passing  onwards  beyond  the  little  stream, 
he  repeated,  '  VV^cll,  my  children,  you  will  cause 


For  "  The  Friend." 

To  tlw  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  In- 
struction of  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 
The  managers  report :   That  the  schools  for  men 
and  women  were  both  opened  on  the  evening  of 
Tenth  month   1st,   1856;  the  term  as  heretofore 
embracing  five  evenings   in  each   week  for   about 
months ;  the  closing  evening  being  on  Sixth- 
day,  Second  month  27th,  1857. 

In  these  schools  the  instruction  given  must  of 
necessity  be  chiefly  elementary ;  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  geography,  in  its  simplest 
form,  compri-sed  the  course.  This  was,  however, 
agreeably  varied  by  the  exhibition  of  the  magic 
lantern  in  each  school  by  members  ot  the  Associa- 
tion ;  and  on  one  or  two  other  occasions  by  inte- 
rested Friends  addressing  to  each  school  some 
familiar  remarks  on  the  subject  of  mental  improve- 
ment, and  other  suitable  matter.  The  managers 
are  of  opinion,  that  these  variations  from  the  regu- 
lar studies  increase  the  interest  of  the  scholars,  and 
may  be  made,  not  only  entertaining,  but  instructive 
to  them ;  and  they  would  invite  interested  Friends 
ho  may  feel  willing  to  aid  herein,  to  communicate 
with  the  visiting  committee  upon  the  subject. 
As  heretofore,  committees  were  appointed  monthly 


It  to  b^  made  known  to  all  my  people.'     She  then  to  the  charge  of  the  schools ;  and  in  both  the  Moral 
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Almanac  and  Friends'  Tracts  were  freely  distri- 
buted. Several  dozens  of  the  New  Testament  were 
received  from  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  for 
sale,  which  were  gladly  purchased  by  the  scholars. 
The  schools  were  small  during  the  past  term. 
On  opening,  but  16  men  and  23  women  were  in 
attendance;  and  at  the  close,  the  whole  number 
which  had  been  enrolled,  were  94  men  and  175 
women.  The  average  attendance  for  the  term  was 
in  the  men's  school  about  29,  and  in  the  women 
about  43.  The  greatest  number  present  was  o 
the  occasion  of  an  exhibition  of  the  magic  lantern 
to  the  women,  when  100  were  assembled. 

Good  order  has  been  preserved,  and  the  teach- 
ers were  eifieient  and  attentive. 

The  small  attendance  above  alluded  to,  the 
managers  think,  is  attributable  in  part  to  a  consi- 
derable number  of  our  coloured  population  having 
within  a  few  years  believed  their  welfare  would  be 
promoted  by  a  change  of  residence ;  and  for  this 
reason  they  have  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  our 
schools.  Severe  bodily  labour  during  the  day, 
causing  exhaustion  and  great  fatigue,  also  prevents 
many  irom  attending;  and  to  a  much  greater  extent 
causes  very  irregular  attendance  on  the  part  of 
others.  But  a  controlling  cause,  we  fear,  is  that 
suggested  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  male 
scholars,  that  many  of  the  adult  coloured  people 
have  not  that  small  amount  of  school  learning 
which  if  possessed  would  enable  them  to  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  acquiring  more,  and  incite  them 
to  overcome,  and  set  aside,  many  obstacles  which 
now  are  allowed  to  prevent  their  attendance. 

On  the  concluding  evening,  a  number  of  scho' 
lars  expressed  their  thanks  that  the  schools  had 
been  opened  to  them  ;  some  by  a  recital  of  their 
experience  of  the  availability  of  the  knowledge  aC' 
quired,  which  had  protected  them  from  attempted 
imposition.  One  man  in  particular  earnestly  de 
scribed  the  "thirst"  he  felt  for  greater  knowledge, 
alluding  to  the  advantages  he  had  enjoyed  in  this 
school  at  an  exceedingly  small  part  of  the  expense 
they  would  else  have  cost  him. 

'There  is  pleasing  evidence  that  these  schools  are 
noiselessly  sowing  some  good  seed  ;  this,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  desire  generally  expressed  in  both 
schools  that  they  might  be  opened  next  season, 
affords  encouragement  to  continue  them. 

(Signed.)  Saml.  Woolman, 

^    "       ''  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Third  mo.,  1857. 

Officers,  appointed  Fourth  mo.  2d,  1857. 

Treasurer — John  C.  Allen. 

Secretary — Charles  J.  Allen. 

Managers— 3 ohn  C.  Allen,  Nathl.  H.  Brown, 
Samuel  Allen,  Edward  Sharpless,  Samuel  Wool- 
man,  Wm.  L.  Baily,  Joseph  W.  Stokes,  John  Tho- 
mas, J.  Wistar  Evans,  and  George  J.  Scattergood. 


Selected. 

A  WIFE'S  LAST  CARE. 
Another  day  will  pass  away, 

Another  sun  in  beauty  rise  ; 
But  ere  its  light  shall  greet  thy  sight, 

Death  will  have  closed  thy  mother's  eyes; 
And  thou  wilt  weep  to  know  that  sleep 

Is  set  and  sealed  for  evermore  ; 
Yet  think  'mid  all  the  tears  that  fall, 

IaKs  pangs,  as  well  as  joys,  are  o'er. 
And  when  the  last  sad  dues  are  past, 

And  said,  and  sung,  the  service  brief, 
Look  to  thy  sire,  whose  eyes  are  dim, 
And  comfort  him  'mid  all  thy  grief. 
■V\'ith  tender  care  his  home  prepare, — 

Xo  daily  act  neglected  leave ; 
And  put  away  each  thing,  I  pray, 

Which  seeing,  might  but  make  him  grieve. 
And  ever  seek,  ere  he  can  speak, 

To  set  all  things  in  comfort  round  : 
However  poor,  content  is  sure, 

Where  neatness,  kindness,  love  is  found  1 
He  likes  to  see  the  fire  burn  free, — 

A  clear,  warm,  welcome,  kindly  ray ; 
Oh,  think  of  this,  and  let  him  miss 

Thy  mother  little  as  he  mag! 
And  mind  the  hour,  for  time's  a  dower 

Prized  often  only  when  'tis  gone ; 
Ne'er  be  too  late,  nor  let  bim  wail, — 

Sharp  labour  brings  sharp  hunger  on  1 
And  oh,  my  child,  be  ever  mild. 

However  hasty  he  maybe. 
And  God  shall  know  how  much  I  owe. 
In  these  my  last — last  hours  to  thee. 


FORGET  NOT  THE  UNHAPPY. 
Forget  not  the  unhappy  amid  the  bright  and  gay, 


vhispe 


Ike  away  ; 
friends  an 
comfor 


..orld  can  give  you  noihing  it  will 

JIake  much  then  of  the  moments  ye  nev 
And  forget  not  the  unhappy,  for,  oh!  t 

few! 
Their  friends  are  few,  and  faintly  they 

now. 
And    offer   scant  admittance   with    cold   and   cautious 

brow  : 
Each  minute  they  are  gazing  upon  their  watch  to  go ; 
Oh  !  forget  not  the  afflicted,  for  kindness  cometh  slow 
Forget  not  the  unhappy,  though  sorrow  may  annoy. 
There's  something  then  for  memory  hereafter  to  enjoy. 
Oh  !  still  from  Fortune's  garland,  souae  flowers  for  others 

strew , 
And  forget  not  the  unhappy,  for,  ah !  their  friends  are 

few. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend 

All  these  that  set  themselves  up  in  the  affections 
of  the  people,  set  themselves  up,  and  the  affections 
of  the  people,  and  not  Christ.  But  Friends,  your 
peaceable  habitation  in  the  truth,  which  is  ever 
lasting,  and  changes  not,  will  outlast  all  the  habi- 
tations of  those  that  are  out  of  the  truth,  although 
they  be  never  so  full  of  words.  So  those  that 
so  keen  for  J.  S.  and  J.  W.  let  them  take  th 
and  the  separation  ;  and  you  that  have  given  your 
testimony  against  that  spirit,  stand  in  your  testi 
mony,  till  they  answer  by  condemnation.  Do  not 
strive,  nor  make  bargains  with  that  which  is  out  of 
the  truth;  nor  save  that  alive  to  be  a  sacrifice  for 
God,  which  should  be  slain,  lest  you  lose  your 
kingdom.  G.  Fox 

Amsterdam,  the  14th  of  the  Seventh  mo.,  1G77. 


Ancient   Civilization   in  the   United  States. 

A  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
papers, affirming  that  a  brass  kettle  has  been 
found,  in  Illinois,  imbedded  in  a  seam  of  bitumi- 
nous coal.  Without  being  willing  to  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  the  tale,  we  think  it  may  now 
be  considered  demonstrated,  that  the  red  man  was 
not  the  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  North  America, 
but  that  a  race  preceded  him  far  superior  in  point 
of  civilization.  The  earthen  fortifications  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  the  mounds  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  the  utensils  of  metal  found  buried  every- 
where, are  conclusive  proofs  of  this  fact.  In  Europe 
at  least,  similar  kinds  of  evidence  are  regarded  as 
indisputable.  The  bronze  swords  which  have  bee 
dug  up  from  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  and  which  are 
discovered  all  over  ancient  Scandinavia,  are  accept- 
ed as  certain  testimony  that  a  race  of  people  once 
inhabited  those  regions,  different  i'rom  those  living 
there  even  in  the  earliest  period  of  history.  A 
similar  bronze  period,  antecedent  to  the  knowledge 
of  iron,  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  United  States. 
All  the  oldest  weapons  exhumed  on  this  continent 
are  of  this  composite  metal.  In  the  copper  mines 
of  the  northwest  are  indications  of  those  mines 
having  been  worked,  long  before  Father  Marquette 
visited  the  Mississippi;  perhaps  before  the  red  man 
himself  was  a  denizen  there, 

The  ordinary  objection  to  this,  that  it  would  be 


is  founded  on  a  radical  error.  For  nothing  is  mor 
conclusively  established  in  history,  than  that  sa? 
ge  nations,  wherever  their  antecedents  could  b 
traced,  have  been  found  to  have  been  nations 
retrograde  condition,  or  the  conquerors  and  suecei 
sors  of  such  nations.  The  whole  of  nothern  Afric; 
now  principally  the  prey  of  semi-barbarous  tribe 
was  once  as  civilized  a  province  as  any  in  tl 
world.  After  the  Romans  abandoned  Britain,  tl 
inhabitants,  even  of  the  towns,  sunk  into  a  state 
comparative  savagery,  from  which  they  emerg{ 
only  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  in  consequen' 
of  a  new  importation  of  civilized  ideas.  'The 
plain  of  Mesopotamia  once  the  seat  of  the  n 
Assyrian  empire,  is  now  almost  desolate ;  tl 
nomade  Arab,  and  the  wild  ass  of  the  desert,  sha 
ing  between  them  the  vast  and  lonely  wastes.  Tl 
old  Egyptian  civilization  has  perished  so  utterl 
that  the  miserable  Copt,  the  lineal  descendant 
that  ancient  dweller  of  the  Nile,  is  ignorant  of 
first  rudiments.  All  the  facts  of  history  corroboK 
the  affirmations  of  Holy  Writ,  that  the  earliest  i 
habitants  of  the  globe  enjoyed  a  comparativt 
high  civilization,  and  that  savage  nations  are 

recks  of  once  civilized  peoples,  and  the  fallen  a 
degraded  remnants  of  better  and  nobler  types. 

Of  the  character  of  the  primordial  inhabitai 
of  these  United  States,  the  antochtones,  as 
tific  writers  call  such  aborigines,  it  is  impossil 
to  speak  certainly.  The  various  theories  whi' 
have  been  projected,  some  assigning  them  a  pi; 
among  the  Mongol  tribes,  some  describing  them 
the  lost  children  of  Israel,  are  all  alike  unsuppor 
by  sufficient  proof.  We  know  too  little  respect! 
the  ancient  populations  of  these  regions,  either 
affirm  or  deny  what  they  were.  From  the  pauc 
of  their  remains  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  compai 
with  those  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
would  seem  probable,  however,  that  their  chiefs 
of  empire  was  in  the  west,  and  that  they  entei 
America,  if  they  iinuiigrated  at  all,  from  the  dir 
tion  of  Asia.  Time,  which  will  bring  to 
more  of  their  utensils,  will  enable  investigator.- 
approximate  finally,  perhaps,  to  the  truth ;  but 
present  it  is  a  waste  of  words  to  speculate 
their  race,  religion,  political  institutions  or  langua 
One  fact  alone  is  indisputable,  which  is,  tha 
race,  greatly  superior  in  the  arts  of  life  as  well 
in  knowledge  of  war  to  the  Indians,  an  agricultu 
or  at  least  a  pastoral,  and  not  a  hunter  race,  o 
habited  these  United  States.  But  how  long  r 
this  was  no  man  can  tell.  Nor  whether  this  j 
mordial  race  was  extirpated  by  the  red  man, 
declined  into  him  through  long  centuries  of 
adation. — Ledger. 


The  Warping  of  Wood. — Various  plans 
been  pursued  in  the  preparation  of  wood,  so 
prevent  it  from  warping  or  shrinking.  One  ot 
most  common  modes  of  effecting  this  has  be« 
employ  two  or  more  thin  pieces,  which  are  un 
together  with  the  grain  cross- wise,  by  meant 
glue  or  liquid  cement ;  but  this  only  partially 
swers  its  intended  purpose,  as  glue  or  cement, 
plied  in  a  liquid  state,  is  always  liable  to  be 
feeted  by  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  the  expani 
produced  thereby,  and  the  subsequent  unec 
contraction  in  drying,  causes  a  certain  amoun 
warping.  This  difficulty  is  obviated,  accordin 
M.  Tachet's  method,  by  employing  the  cement 
dry  and  powdered  state,  and  applying  heat  t( 
exterior  of  the  pieces  of  wood  to  be  united,  i 
to  effect  the  melting  of  the  cement  by  transmise 
This  cement  is  gum  lac,  alone  or  in  combina 
with  other  materials,  reduced  to  a  powder, 
sprinkled   evenly  over   the   surface  of  one  of 


impossible  for  such  a  civilization  to  have  perished,  |  pieces  to  be  united  ;  the  other  pieces  of  wood 
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;hen  laid  on  the  cement-covered  surface,  and  the 
process  repeated  of  spriukliug  cement  and  applying 
;hickncsses  of  wood,  according  to  the  thickness  to 
bo  produced.  The  pieces  of  wood  are  then  clamped 
together,  and  sand  applied — heated  to  about  three 
hundred  degrees  Centigrade — to  the  exterior  sur 
'aces,  this  application  of  heated  sand  being  con 
;inued  until  the  cement  is  melted,  when  the  sand  is 
-emoved,  and  the  air  admitted  to  cool  the  wood  and 
iet  the  cement.  When  quite  cold,  the  prepared 
jfood  is  removed  from  the  clamping  press,  and  is 
■-hen  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 


Having  accidentally  met  with  a  copy  of  an 
•pistle  issued  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Phi- 
adclphia  in  1827,  I  have  been  so  struck  with  the 
ixcellent  sentiments  and  pertinent  counsel  contained 
n  it,  that  1  should  be  glad  to  see  it  republished  in 
he  columns  of  "  The  Friend."  The  circumstances 
n  which  our  religious  Society  is  now  placed,  d; 
uaterially  from  what  they  were  then,  nevertheless 
ihcre  is  a  similarity  in  several  respects.  The  spirit 
vhich  is  seeking  to  divide  and  separate  the  mem 
»ers  one  from  another,  has  its  origin  from  the  same 
ource  that  rent  the  Society  in  pieces  thirty  years 
igo,  and  it  can  be  rebuked  and  cast  out,  only  by 
he  members  submitting  themselves  to  that  same 
■)ivine  light  and  power,  referred  to  in  the  epistle 
iS  having  raised  up  the  Society  in  the  beginning, 
,nd  which  has  always  kept  faithful  Frien'ds  firm 
lO  their  principles;  in  meekness  and  love,  bearing 
i.nd   forbearing  with   each   other;   and  out  of  all 

arty  heats  or  plannings,  or  anything  that  would 
eatter  and  lay  waste.  A.  B. 

Ninth  mo  ,  1857. 

An  Epistle,  &c. 
ro  the  Members  of  our  Religious  Society,  belong- 
ing to  the  Yearly  meeting  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  Eastern  parts 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Dear  Friends, — Being  sensible  that  a  delusive 
pirit  is  at  work  within  our  borders,  which,  under 
16  specious  profession  of  superior  light  and  rcli- 
ious  attainment,  is  seeking  to  draw  away  the 
linds  of  the  unwary  from  the  faith  and  principles 
ive  always  held  ;  it  hath  brought  a  deep  con- 
em  upon  us  for  the  well  being  of  our  religious 
oeiety  ;  and  under  this  exercise,  we  feel  an  en- 
agtnitnt,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
nd  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  draw  the  attention  of 
lur  nienibers  to  Him,  the  root  and  foundation  of 
br  holy  religion,  the  fountain  of  all  our  blessings, 
:nd  the  source  of  every  Christian  virtue — "  to 
houi  coming  as  unto  a  living  stone,  disallowed 
ideed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God  and  precious, 
e  also  as  lively  stones  may  be  built  up  a  spirit- 
il  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual 
icrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ." 
That  we  may  experience  this  enriching  qualifi- 
tion,  it  is  indispensably  needful  that  we  take  up 
3  cross  and  follow  him  in  the  regeneration,  daily 
aiting  to  know  and  lo  receive  strength  to  obey 
Divine  will,  graciously  unfolded  to  our  minds, 
or  want  of  this  subjection  of  the  froward  will  of 
creature,  many  have  soared  above  the  pure 
itness,  and  assuming  the  direction  of  their  own 
ays,  have  wandered  far  from  the  fold  of  Christ, 
ad  have  become  ensnared  by  the  wiles  of  a  cruel 
lemy.  Others  that  have  once  known  a  degree  of 
le  work  of  Truth  upon  their  hearts,  and  in  measure 
ibraitted  to  its  leadings,  not  keeping  down  to  its 
eansing  operations  in  the  soul,  have  grown  weary 
"  the  heavenly  yoke,  which  would  have  kept  the 
nbitious  aspiring  mind  in  subjection  ;  and  in  their 
(rn  imaginations  becoming  wise  above  that  which 


is  written,  they  have  embraced  presentations  to 
speculation  and  the  acquirement  of  pre-eminence, 
and  been  thereby  led  on  to  a  state  of  self-sufficiency 
and  deplorable  presumption. 

We  desire  in  a  brief  manner  to  bring  to  your 
recollection,  the  character  and  principles  of  those 
faithful  servants  of  Christ,  who  were  made  the  in- 
struments in  the  Lord's  hand  in  gathering  us  to  be 
a  distinct  religious  society.  "In  that  day,"  says 
William  Penn,  "  we  were  an  exercised  people  ;  our 
very  countenances  and  deportment  declared  it." 
"  We  held  the  truth  in  the  spirit  of  it,  and  not  in 
our  own  spirits,  or  after  our  own  will  and  affec- 
tions :  they  were  bowed  and  brought  into  subjec- 
tion, insomuch  that  it  was  visible  to  them  that 
knew  us,  we  did  not  think  ourselves  at  our  own 
disposal;  to  go  where  we  list,  or  say  or  do  what 
we  list,  or  when  we  list.  Our  liberty  stood  in  the 
liberty  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  no  pleasure,  no 
profit,  no  fear,  no  favour  could  draw  us  from  this 
retired,  strict,  and  watchful  frame."  "  Our  words 
were  few  and  savoury,  our  looks  composed  and 
weighty,  and  our  whole  deportment  very  observa- 
ble." "  I  cannot  forget  the  humility  and  chaste 
zeal  of  that  day.  0  how  constant  at  meetings, 
how  retired  in  them,  how  firm  to  Truth's  life,  as 
well  as  Truth's  principles;  and  how  entire  and 
united  in  one  communion,  as  indeed  became  those 
that  profess  one  Head,  even  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord." 
Rise  and  Progress. 

Thus,  through  unreserved  obedience,  and  not  in 
mere  notion  and  profession,  but  having  really  ex- 
perienced the  saving  efficacy  of  that  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world, 
they  were  prepared  and  sent  forth  to  proclaim  the 
mighty  day  of  the  Lord — to  turn  people  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God.  "  They  went  not  forth  or  preached  in 
their  own  time  or  will,  but  in  the  will  of  God  ; 
and  spoke  not  their  own  studied  matter,  but 
they  were  opened  and  moved  of  his  spirit,  with 
which  they  were  well  acquainted  in  their  own  con 
version."  "  The  bent  and  stress  of  their  ministry 
was  conversion  to  God,  regeneration  and  holiness  " 
And  as  the  blessed  means  provided  for  this  end, 
they  directed  people,  according  to  George  Fox'; 
own  language,  "  to  the  Divine  light,  which  Christ, 
the  heavenly  and  spiritual  man,  eulightencth  them 
withal ;  that  with  that  light  they  might  see  their 
sins,  and   that  they  were  in  death  and  darkness, 

d  without  God  in  the  world  ;  and  might  also 
see  Christy>-o/«.  ivhom  it  cometh,  their  Saviour  and 
Redeemer,  who  shed  his  blood  and  died  for  them  ; 
who  is  the  way  to  God,  the  truth  and  the  life;" 
"  their  mediator  to  make  peace  between  God  and 
them ;  their  shepherd  to  feed  them,  and  their 
prophet  to  teach  them."  Jb;<rwaZ,  299,  307.  They 
declared  "  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  given 
forth  by  the  Spirit  of  God,"  by  which  they  are  to 
be  understood,  and  "by  which  Spirit  they  might 
have  fellowship  with  the  Father,  with  the  Son,  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  with  one  another;  and  without 
this  Spirit,  they  can  know  neither  God,  Christ,  nor 
the  Scriptures,  nor  have  a  right  fellowship  one  with 
another."  p.  196.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  true  believers  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
confirmed  the  doctrines  which  they  preached  by  the 
tenor  of  their  lives,  and  their  testimony  :  they  de- 
id,  that  when  they  had  Divine  openings  "  they 
answered  the  Scriptures."  They  always  believed 
and  professed,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  and  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  ;  that  he  tasted  death  for 
every  man,  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  our  mediator,  intercessor,  and  advo- 
cate with  the  Father. 

Throusrh  the  power  and  convincing  efficacy  which 


and  : 


deep  conviction,  and  joined  them  in  rell-ious  fel- 
lowship, acknowledging  the  same  faith,  and  show- 
ing forth,  in  life  and  conversation,  the  fruits  of  that 
holy  principle  of  light  and  life,  which  they  laboured 
to  gather  people  to,  and  which  is  the  gift  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Great  simplicity, 
and  unfeigned  love  and  unity  subsisted  amongst 
them.  "  From  what  parts  or  countries  soever  tlioy 
came,  they  all  spake  the  same  things."  They  were 
of  one  heart  and  judgment,  and  laboured  to  build 
up  one  another  in  their  most  holy  faith,  and  to 
publish,  and  make  known  the  blessed  name  of 
Jesus,  in  whom  they  believed. 

But  for  want  of  abiding  in  the  pure  fear  of  God, 
'  "-  true  humility,  some  who  had  been  thus  con- 
vinced, got  from  under  the  cross  and  were  carried 
away  with  "  airy  notions,"  some  into  a  false  liberty, 
and  others  into  strange  imaginations  "  of  their  ov,  u 
growth  to  some  high  state,  and  so  grew  heady  and 
unruly,  and  were  hardened  against  exhortations.' 
'J'hese  defections  brought  faithful  Friends  under 
much  deep  exercise,  iu  which  they  laboured  for  the 
recovery  of  those  who  had  lost  their  once  happy 
condition.  When  the  work  of  dissension  and  sepa- 
ration was  arrested,  and  the  love  and  unity  again 
restored,  "  faithful  and  ancient  Friends,"  says 
Stephen  Crisp,  "  both  men  and  women,  found  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  meet  together  to  watch  over 
the  flock,  and  to  see  to  the  conversations  of  them 
who  professed  the  Truth,  that  it  might  answer  their 
profession,  and  where  the  contrary  appeared,  to 
deal  with  them,  and  to  reclaim  them,  if  possible, 
or  else  to  deny  them,  and  to  clear  Truth  and 
Friends  of  them  and  their  disorderly  courses."  p. 
335.  ^  Thus,  while  our  primitive  Friends  maintained 
the  principle  of  universal  liberty  of  conscience,  they 
rejected  "an  independency  in  Society,  an  uuac- 
couutableness  in  practice  and  conversation  to  the 
terms  of  their  own  communion,  and  to  those  that 
are  the  members  of  it." 

Every  association  has  a  specific  design  in  its  in- 
stitution, and  it  is  an  obvious  truth,  that  no  society, 
civil  or  religious,  can  long  exist  without  rules,  gov- 
ernment and  order.  Notwithstanding  this  plain 
fact,  there  were  those  in  religious  profession  with 
our  early  Friends,  who  resisted  their  concern  and 
labours  for  the  establishment  of  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline, although  founded  on  the  most  simple  and 
liberal  principles.  "  They  would  have  had  every 
man  independent,  that  as  he  had  the  principle  iu 
himself,  he  should  only  stand  and  fall  to  that,  and 
nobody  else."  Friends  being  fully  satisfied  of  the 
necessity  of  order  and  government,  and  that  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  influenced  them  by  his 
Spirit,  to  begin  and  carry  on  this  salutary  work, 
they  were  enabled  to  organize  and  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  discipline,  which  has  proved  in  its  admin- 
istration, under  Divine  direction,  a  hedge  around 
the  Society,  and  the  means  of  reclaiming  many 
from  the  paths  of  error  and  distress. 

G  reat  opposition  followed  the  exertions  of  Friends 
in  this  work,  and  their  Christian  care  was  reflected 
_  th  "  unhandsome  and  unsavoury  speeches  and 
writings."  Unwearied  attempts  were  made  to  di- 
and  to  draw  them  away  from  their  brethren, 
by  "groundless  suggestions  of  imposition  and  blind 
obedience."  Some  so  far  apostatized  from  the 
blessed  Truth,  that  they  proceeded  as  far  as  they 
could,  to  bring  the  Society  and  certain  individuals 
into  public  "  scorn  and  reproach."  Having  lobt 
the  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  they  imagined  it 
had^  forsaken  Friends,  and  thereupon  tiiey  left  the 
Society,  and  became  "  puffed  up  with  great  ex- 
pectations of  its  downfall,  and  their  own  exalta-" 
tiou,"  &c.  New  doctrines  and  notions  adapted  to 
the  carnal  inclinations  were  promulgated,  causincr 


attended  their  ministry,  many  were  brought  under  the  offence  of  the  cross  to  cease,  "  that  they  might 
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tear  a  profession  of  Truth,  and  live  in  a  loose  con- 
versation without  control  or  judgment." 

In  the  midst  of  the  various  difEculties  which  the 
servants  of  Christ  in  that  day  had  to  contend  with, 
they  stood  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  Him.  All 
attempts  to  rend  the  Society  made  by  conspicuous 
individuals,  in  order  to  draw  partizans  to  them- 
selves, never  drove  those  faithful,  undaunted  men 
from  their  posts.  But  with  unshaken  confidence  in 
Him  who  had  gathered  them  to  the  teachings  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  whilst  these  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  the  Society  exerted  all  the  subtlety  they  pos- 
sessed, to  overturn  its  beautiful  order,  they  sup- 
ported the  discipline  which  was  established  in  Di- 
vine wisdom  ;  nobly  contended  for  the  faith  of  the 
gospel,  and  transmitted  unsullied  to  their  succes- 
sors in  religious  profes.sion,  the  Christian  principles 
and  doctrines  in  which  they  most  surely  believed, 
and  those  testimonies  which  we  as  a  Society  are 
entrusted  with. 

Our  friend  Stephen  Cri<p  having  full  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  evil 
spirit,  that  sought  by  various  stratagems  to  divide 
and  lay  waste  the  Society,  with  much  pertinence, 
shows,  that  the  instruments  or  agents  in  this 
grievous  work,  were  such  "  who  never  knew  a  real 
mortification  upon  that  earthly  sensual  wisdom  that 
is  from  beneath,  but  have  too  much  saved  that 
alive  in  themselves,  which  God  did,  in  their  first 
convincement,  pass  a  sentence  of  death  upon : 
these,  as  they  cannot  reach  to  a  partaking  of  the 
life  of  truth  in  themselves,  no  more  can  they  reach 
nor  attain  to  the  hidden  mystery  of  the  unity  that 
the  Lord's  people  have  one  with  another  in  that 
life  of  Truth;  but  another  life  and  power  they 
have,  and  in  it  they  grow  headstrong  and  fierce, 
despisers  of  them  that  are  born  of  the  Spirit,  yea, 
they  grow  in  wisdom  from  one  degree  to  another, 
but  it  is  neither  pure  nov  peaceable,  gentle  nor 
easy  to  be  entreated."   p.  337. 

These,  "wanting  the  substance  that  never  waseth 
old,  are  always  itching  after  some  now  thing,  which 
for  a  time  seems  to  be  delightful  to  them,  till  a 
newer  thing  is  presented,  and  then  they  are  for 
that  also,  and  so  are  always  gadding  and  changing 
their  ways,  till  at  last  they  are  by  the  mastering 
subtlety  of  their  souls'  enemy,  who  hath  power  in 
such  un-itable  minds,  led  back  again  into  the  world, 
or  into  divers  sects,  heats  and  opinions  that  are  of 
the  world  ;  a  false  liberty  gets  up  in  them,  in  which 
they  grow  heady  and  stubborn,  and  look  upon 
every  one  that  seeks  to  reclaim  them  as  their 
enemy,  and  let  in  hard  and  bitter  thoughts  against 
them  ;  and  the  enemy  fills  them  with  prejudice, 
and  in  that  state  they  seek  for  the  failings  of  oth- 
ers, and  feed  upon  them  as  bread  to  strengthen 
themselves,  and  so  grow  more  and  more  estranged 
from  the  innocent  life  that  is  in  Jesus,  which  he 
hath  given  for  food  for  the  children  of  the  kins- 
dom."  p.  342. 

"  Be  ye  assured  as  your  food  is,  so  will  your  life 
be ;  and  if  ye  will  still  feed  upon  the  airy  notions 
of  that  carnal  wisdom,  into  an  airy,  light  and 
wanton  life  you  will  grow ;  and  if  your  food  be  to 
lick  up  the  dirt  and  foulness  that  you  can  find  here 
and  there,  and  to  feast  thereon,  and  then  be  liable 
to  vomit  it  up  again,  as  some  have  done ;  this  will 
nourish  nothing  but  the  serpent's  life,  which  the 
power  of  God  will  overcome."    p.  344. 

Our  friend  Robert  Barclay,  also,  from  a  weighty 
sense  and  clear  opening  in  the  light  of  the  Lord, 
points  out  the  rise  and  evil  effects  of  that  desolat- 
.  ing  spirit,  which,  in  those  days,  strove  with  great 
subtlety  to  make  a  division  and  separation  in  their 
religious  community,  shewing  that  "  the  ground  of 
all  schisms,  divisions  or  rents  in  the  body  is,  when 
any  member  assumes  another  place  than  is  allotted 


it :  or  being  gone  from  the  life  and  unity  of  the 
body,  and  losing  the  sense  of  it,  lets  in  the  mur 
murer,  the  eye  that  watches  for  evil,  and  not  in 
holy  care  over  its  fellow  members  :  and  then  in 
stead  of  coming  down  to  judgment  in  itself  wil 
stand  up  and  judge  its  fellow  members,  yea,  the 
whole  body,  or  those  whom  God  has  set  in  a  more 
honourable  and  eminent  place  in  the  body  than 
itself.  Such  suiFer  not  the  word  of  exhortation 
and  term  the  reproofs  of  instruction  (which  is  the 
way  of  life)  imposition  and  oppression,  and  are 
not  aware  how  far  they  are  in  the  things  they  con- 
demn others  for,  while  they  spare  not  to  reprove 
and  revile  all  their  fellow  members ;  yet  if  they 
be  but  admonished  themselves,  they  cry  out  as  i; 
their  great  charter  of  gospel  liberty  were  broken.' 
Anarchy,  p.  4. 

Such,  "  not  keeping  low  in  their  own  habitations, 
but  being  puffed  up,  and  giving  way  to  the  restless 
imaginations  of  their  exalted  and  wandering  minds, 
fall  out  with  their  brethren ;  cause  divisions,  beg! 
to  find  fault  with  everything,  and  to  look  at  others 
more  than  at  themselves  ;  with  swelling  words  to 
talk  of,  and  preach  up,  a  higher  dispensation,  while 
they  are  far  from  living  up  to  the  life  and  perfec 
tion  of  this  present;  like  unto  such  who  said,  "  we 
will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us;"  cry  out  of 
formality  and  apostacy,  because  they  are  not  fol 
lowed  in  all  things ;  and  if  they  be  reproved  for 
their  uuruliness,  according  to  the  good  order  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  then  they  cry  out  breach  of  lib- 
erty, oppression,  persecution  !  we  will  have  none 
of  your  order  and  government;  we  are  taught  to 
follow  the  light  in  our  consciences  and  not  the  or- 
ders of  men."   p.  13. 

Hence  we  may  see  that  the  troubles  which  ai 
present  lamentably  abound  in  our  religious  Society, 
are  not  new  nor  strange.  The  Church,  from  its 
early  establishment,  has  had  in  it  those  who,  not 
keeping  faithful  and  chaste  in  their  love  to  Christ, 
its  holy  and  adorable  Head,  have  listened  to  the 
voice  of  the  stranger,  become  aliens  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel,  and  have  brought  great  exer- 
cise and  distress  upon  the  sincere  humble  members 
of  the  family  and  household  of  faith.  Those  who 
both  secretly  and  openly  have  designed  and  been 
endeavouring  to  cause  divisions  among  us,  taking 
upon  them  the  station  and  office  of  leaders  to  a 
party,  have  with  others  of  like  dispositions,  assi- 
duously disseminated  opinions  and  doctrines  which 
we  have  never  owned,  and  have  sought,  by  gross 
misrepresentations  to  fasten  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  more  correct 
information,  the  most  unfounded  calumnies  and 
aspersions  of  the  characters  of  Friends,  who  have 
with  sincerity  devoted  great  part  of  their  lives  to 
the  cause  of  Truth,  and  the  service  of  our  religious 
Society. 

They  have  also  lately,  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
very  disgraceful  to  a  religious  community,  exhib- 
ited several  unjust  accusations  against  our  Yearly 
Meeting ;  thus  striving,  in  an  insidious  manner,  so 
effectually  to  sow  the  seeds  of  prejudice,  discord 
and  contention  among  our  members,  as  to  advance 
themselves,  and,  in  violation  of  our  well-known 
order,  to  procure  the  holding  of  various  meetings 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  adapted  to  their 
preconcerted  purposes,  of  an  entire  division  and 
separation  from  our  religious  Society.  Having  also 
had  a  number  of  meetings  of  that  character  in  this 
city,  they  have  issued  two  publications,  the  drift  of 
which  is,  to  prevail  upon  our  members  to  withdraw 
from  our  regularly  established  meetings,  and  unite 
with  them  in  the  schism  and  opposition  which  they 
are  now  engaged  in.  Although  they  have  attempted 
to  cover  their  real  designs,  it  is  evident  that  a  dif- 
ference in  principles  and  doctrines  from  the  Society 


of  Friends,  and  a  thirst  for  unlimited  liberty,  ai 
the  original  and  leading  motives  for  their  separe 
tion.  Persons  desirous  of  indulging  in  an  exter 
sive  range  of  speculative  opinions  and  notions,  an 
who  cherish  a  fondness  for  the  estimation  of  th 
people,  as  authors  or  inventors  of  new  theories,  ai 
apt  to  be  so  pleased  with  their  own  conceptions  an 
performances,  that  they  cannot  calmly  submit  X 
the  wholesome  restraints  of  a  well-established  ordt 
and  discipline  ;  hence,  if  they  cannot  be  the  mos 
conspicuous,  active  members  in  meetings,  not  bein 
willing  to  hearken  to  advice  or  admonition,  the 
are  often  urged  on  to  the  sad  alternative  of  con: 
plete  insubordination. 

Such  are  the  mis-statements  and  contradictioi 
in  those  addresses,  that  they  might  be  easily  « 
futed,  but  as  we  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into 
particular  examination  of  them,  we  will  only  ol 
serve,  that  the  reflections  upon  our  Society,  an 
the  odium  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  the  Yearl 
Meeting,  are  without  foundation.  Had  they  chei 
ished  a  due  regard  for  candour  ;  for  the  testimon 
of  hundreds  of  witnesses  who  were  present  at  tb 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  more  especially  if  they  ha 
any  real  sense  of  "  the  covering  wing  of  ancier 
goodness,"  they  certainly  could  not  have  venture 
to  assert  that  the  clerk  was  imposed  upon  tb 
meeting ;  for  although  there  was  much  clamoB 
and  iudecorous  behaviour  of  a  number,  who  ha 
previously  been  planning  a  division  and  disorgan 
zation  of  the  Society,  he  was  the  deliberate  an 
settled  choice  of  the  meeting.  The  appointmei 
of  a  committee  to  visit  the  Quarterly  and  Monthl 
Meetinu-s,  though  at  first  occasioning  some  hesits 
tion  in  the  minds  of  several  Friends,  as  the  meet- 
ing had  advanced  so  far  towards  its  conclusior 
yet  after  being  carefully  and  impartially  weighet 
it  was  solidly  united  with,  and  we  fully  believ 
that  it  was  under  Divine  direction.  It  is  true,  ths 
a  considerable,  though  not  the  "  larger  number  c 
the  members  in  attendance,"  objected  to  this  aj 
pointment,  for  they  must  have  seen  that  it  woul 
be  likely  to  obstruct  the  current  of  their  schemf 
and  plans  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Yearl 
Meeting.  J 

Finding   that  their   measures  had  thus  prove 
abortive — that  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  sufliciesi 
strength  to  maintain  its  authority  and  dignity, 
being  anxious  to  prosecute  their  favourite  pla 
disjunction,  they  determinately  resolve  upon  set 
up,  what  they  call  a  Yearly  Meeting,  for  those  ths 
are  in  unity  with  them,  and  recommend  that  Quaa 
terly  and   Monthly  Meetings,  which  may  be  pj 
pared   for  such  a  measure,  should  appoint  repi 
seutatives  to  attend  it  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Teri 
month  next ;  thus  completely  severing  themselve 
from   the   body   of  Friends,   and   forming   a  sec' 
which,   however,  they  may  seek  to  disguise  wit 
some  semblance  to  our  well-known  re'.igious  con: 

mnity,  will,  we  doubt  not,  manifest  itself  to  l 
essentially  different  in  doctrine,  discipline  and  pra« 
tice.  With  a  plausible  gloss  they  hold  out  i 
specious  purposes,  that  are  to  claim  the  attentio 
of  their  meeting,  but  if  the  promotion  of  "  peac 
in  the  earth,"  and  the  -'edification  of  the  churches, 
wore  their  object,  their  conduct  would  have  ai 
forded  some  evidence  that  they  were  unde 
government  who  is  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  i 
whom  alone  is  the  true  harmony  of  mankind. 
The  Lord's  people  are,  and  always  have  be 
tried  people ;  for  as  it  is  through  much  tribulatio 
that  redemption  is  witnessed,  and  an  entrance  mil 
istered  into  his  kingdom,  so  it  is  as  certain  that  tb 

pirit   of  Antichrist,  the   accuser  of  the  brethrei 
is  ever  seeking  to  destroy  the  tender  buddings 
Divine  life  in  the  heart;  and  if  permitted,  woul- 
draw  the  innocent  soul  into  a  participation  of  i 
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TO  fallen,  wretched  coudition.  Let  us  then  keep 
sadily  on  the  watch,  lest  at  any  time  the  flat- 
iries,  the  frowns,  or  the  dissembling  love  of  the 
ipouents,  should  gain  an  entrance  into  our  minds, 
id  induce  us  to  attend  any  of  their  separate  meet- 
gs,  or  tempt  us  to  join  in  with,  or  countenance 
e  work  which  they  are  now  employed  in. 
As  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  lead  our  wor^ 
y  predecessors  into  the  establishment  of  a  dis- 
,3liue,  as  an  external  means  of  preservation 
e  members  of  Society,  in  conduct  and  convcrsa- 
m  consistent  with  our  profession ;  and  it  beinjj 
ien  found,  that  as  our  minds  have  in  those  meet" 
gs  been  turned  towards  him,  he  has  condescended 

be  a  spirit  of  judgment  to  them  that  sit  in 
jlgmeut,  and  to  own  his  people  in  their  endea- 
^rs,  for  an  impartial  performance  of  this  impor- 
it  and  salutary  work;  may  we  then  consider 
|s,  as  it  really  is,  a  weighty  trust  devolved  upon 
,  and  labour  to  fulfill  it,  although  many  dis- 
•jrageuieuts  may  attend.  For  we  cannot  but  with 
•row  behold  that  in  some  places,  unfaithfulness 
d  degeneracy  have  so  prevailed,  that  judgment 
furned  backward,  and  the  rules  and  order  of 
f  religious  Society  greatly  prostrated;  yet  let 
;  upright  of  every  rank,  rely  with  humble  con- 
ence  on  Him  who  is  the  strength  of  Israel,  and 
|0  will,  no  doubt,  enable  us  to  maintain  a  steady 
jtimony  to  the  Truth,  notwithstanding  the  nume- 
[13  devices  which  may  be  set  in  array  against  its 
hteous  cause. 

For  want  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  p.._ 
[les  and  designs  of  those  engaged  in  the  present 
|ism,  we  believe  many  have  been  unwarily  drawn 
jjountenance  and  encourage  their  schemes  and 
[■rations.  Although  such  may  not  intend  to 
|iy  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  or 
ay  waste  the  discipline  of  the  Society ;  yet  the 
ure  of  our  concern  is  such,  that,  whilst  our  minds 
been  brought  to  feel  tenderly  towards  them, 
•e  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  great 
iger  surrounds  them.  When  once  the  restraints 
he  cross  are  thrown  aside,  the  pathway  of  error 

delusion  is  entered,  which  must  ultimately  land 
larkness  and  confusion  ;  and  thus  the  mind  is 
dually  and   almost   imperceptibly  prepared  for 

adoption  of  principles  and  practices,  which,  in 
s  of  tenderness  and  watchfulness,  it  would  have 
ddered  at.  For  such  as  these  we  desire,  that 
T  may  be  rescued  from  the  perils  which  await 
n,  and  through  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
d,  come  to  experience  the  blessed  unity  of  the 
■it  in  the  bond  of  peace,  acknowledging  the 
d  Jesus  Christ  in  all  their  ways,  and  faithfully 
ing  him. 

re  feel  a  very  tender  solicitude  for  the  preser- 
peace,  and  happinsss  of  our  dear  friends  ir 
younger  ranks  of  life ;  and  knowing  that  their 
re  susceptible  minds  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
icted  with  novelty,  and  ensnared  with  plausible 
entations,  which   the  enemy  of  all  righteous- 

is  ever  busy  in  bringing  into  view  and  engag- 
the  thoughts  upon,  may  you,  beloved  friends, 
e  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  the  outgoings  of 
mind  and  wandering  of  the  desire,  that  with 
■cgard.  and  humble  attention  to  the  monitions 
hvine  Grace,  you  may  at  times  be  favoured  to 
up  your  hearts  to  your  Heavenly  Father  in 
:nt  desire  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  direct 

steps  and  order  all  your  ways.  And  when 
sed  to  company,  be  especially  careful  against 
unrestrained  conversation  upon  the  awful 
cs  and  doctrines  of  Christian  redemption  ;  for 
3  been  sorrowfully  observed,  that  for  want  of 
guard  in  this  respect,  many  have  been 


selves  a  sense  that  your  Creator  sees  and  knows 
your  most  secret  thoughts,  seek  for  a  qualihcation 
to  put  up  the  petition,  "  Set  a  watch,  U  Lord,  be- 
fore my  mouth,  keep  the  door  of  my  lips."  Th__ 
you  will  become  increasingly  cautious  of  admitting 
any  attempt,  however  speciously  made,  to  lessen 
your  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, or  to  weaken  your  faith  in  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  but  will  be  strengthened  to 
put  your  trust  in  him,  the  only  hope  of  salvation, 
and  the  source  of  consolation  in  the  hour  of  deep 
conflict.  May  the  great  Preserver  of  men,  who 
sleepeth  not  by  day  nor  slumbereth  by  night,  watch 
over  and  protect  you  from  the  wiles  of  the  enemy, 
and  through  the  effectual  baptisms  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  sanctify  and  prepare  you  for  his  service, 
that  we  may  still  be  a  people  formed  for  his  use, 
that  shall  show  forth  his  praise. 

Although  in  some  places  Friends  may  be  more 
peculiarly  and  severely  tried  and  afflicted  than  in 
some  others,  with  the  prevalence  of  this  deceptive 
rending  spirit;  yet  be  not  dismayed,  dear  Friends, 
regard  the  various  reports  and  boastings  of  its 
adherents ;  nor  in  the  least  degree  suffer  distrust 
or  doubt  to  take  place,  as  though  the  Lord  was 
unmindful  of  his  people,  or  did  not  regard  the  pro- 
vocations and  besetments,  which  so  continually 
assail  them.  But  let  us  labour  with  all  diligence 
to  know  our  abiding  to  be  in  Christ,  the  true  and 
living  Vine  ;  then  shall  we  be  preserved  in  meek 
ness  and  patience— at  seasons  favoured  to  gathei 
to  the  place  of  pure  inward  prayer— and,  looking 
up  to  him,  in  living  faith,  shall  have  in  ourselves 
the  consoling  evidence,  that  because  he  liveth,  we 
shall  live  also.  Here  the  faithful  followers  of  the 
Lamb  experience  a  being  built  upon  him,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets ;  and  having 
a  sense,  that  in  his  own  time,  victory  will  be  ob- 
tained over  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  they  rest  in 
humble  hope,  and  in  reverent  thanksgiving  unto 
him,  who  is  worthy  to  receive  blessing  and  honour 
and  glory  and  power,  for  ever  and  ever. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  our  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings (appointed  to  represent  the  Yearly 
Meeting  atbresaid)  held  in  Philadelphia,  the 
20th  of  Seventh  month,  1827. 

Jonathan  Evans,  Clerk. 


The  Horrors  of  TFar.— The  eminent  Dr.  Bau- 
dens,^  in  an  able  report  on  his  official  mission  to 
the  Crimea,  affirms  that,  for  some  time,  two  hun- 
dred French  soldiers  expired  daily  between  that 
region  and  Constantinople,  and  that  the  official 
bulletins  conveyed  no  adequate  idea  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  privations  of  the  troops,  and  the  extent 
and  horrors  of  the  mortality.  "  If  we  consult," 
he  says,  "  the  medical  statistics  of  the  hospital  es- 
tablishments, the  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  the 
hospitals  was  about  sixty-three  thousand  ;  thirty- 
one  thousand  in  the  Crimea,  and  thirty-two  thou- 
sand at  Constantinople."     Was  another  campairm 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  fitli. 
Nothing  later  from  India  is  furnished.  It  is  stated  that 
I  perfect  understanding  exists  between  France  and  Eng- 
and  on  the  China  cineslion,  and  that  if  Lord  Elgin  fails 
0  get  satiptaction,  war  against  China  will  be  d'eclared 
iniultaneously  by  both  powers. 
It  is  announced  that  the  mammoth  steamship  Great 
11  be  launched  on  the  first  spring  tides  of  next 


yed  into  levity  and  irreverence,  and  a  disre- 
to  their  truest  interest ;  but  feeling  in  your- 


Oil  from  Asphalt.— K  patent  for  making  a  lu- 
bricating oil  from  asphalt  has  recently  been  ob- 
tained in  England  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Ediubunrh. 
and  Prof  W.  Thomson,  of  Belfast.  The  asphalt! 
according  to  their  invention,  is  first  distilled  at  a 
temperature  a  little  below  that  of  a  red  heat.  This 
produces  a  thick  liquid,  which  is  again  distilled  at 
the  same  temperature.  The  second  distillation 
brings  over  a  more  limpid  liquid— a  fine  residuum 
ot  charcoal  being  left  in  the  retort.  This  oily  liquid 
IS  subjected  to  stirring  or  agitation  in  a  wooden  ves- 
sel, with  about  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Much  of  the  impurities  unite  with  the  acid, 
and  when  allowed  to  settle  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  drawn  off,  and 
agitated  with  a  caustic  alkali,  or  mixture  of  quick- 
lime and  chalk,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear 
drawn  off.  The  resultant  oil  is  then  agitated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  as  betbre,  and  again  with  the  alkali 
or  chalk,  allowing  time  after  each  operation  for  the 
impurities  to  settle,  and  the  oil  has  become  a  pale 
yellow;  color.  It  is  then  put  into  an  iron  retort 
and  distilled  at  a  moderate  heat,  when  about  one- 
third  of  the  quantity  comes  over  as  naptha.  The 
heat  is  then  elevated,  when  the  remainler  comes 
over — leaving  but  a  small  residuum  of  charcoal 
-|-and  is  an  oil  nearly  limpid  ;  one  part  of  sperm 
oil  mixed  with  nine  parts  of  it  making  a  good  oil 
for  machinery. 


tern 
month. 

The   bullion   in   the   Bank    of  France   had   increased 
£1,400,000  during  the  month.     Corn   was  declining  in 
price,  and  the  silk  trade  was  improving  in  France.  There 
approaching  visit  of  the  Pope, 
nation  of  the  Emperor.     Pre- 
Stuttgardt  for  the  meeting  be- 


the  silk  trade 
were  rnmnrs  in  Paris  of  s 
to  he  followed  by  the  co 
larations  were  making  r 
ween  Napoleon  and  Alexander  of 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  addressed  a  circular 
o  the  Prefects,  instructing  them  to  recommend  the  esta- 
'nhment  of  asylums  for  invalid  operatives  throughout 

amanded  a  general  in- 
Qce  of  the  law  on  un- 


•  distri 
The  Prefect  of  Police  has 
pection  to  be  made,  in   puri 
lealthy  habitations. 

The  .Spanish  Government  has  ordered  the  suspension 
f  preparations  for  the  Spanish  invasion  of  Mexico.  The 
question  will  be  settled  through  the  arbitration  of  Eng- 
France. 

s  from  Spain  via  Paris,  say  the  Mexican  Got- 
ernment  had  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  former  for 
a  settlement  of  difficulties  by  mediation. 

The  Pope  had  returned  to  Rome  from  his  Italian  tour 
ind  was  cordially  welcomed.  ' 

It  wiis  rumored  that  Mazziui  was  organizing  another 
Italian  revolution, 

Late  intelligence  from  Rome  indicates  a  favourable 
ssue  to  the  movements  in  progress  for  the  settkineut  of 
ihe  difficulty  between  the  Holy  See  and  Mexico.  It  is 
said  that  the  sales  of  church  property  and  suppression  of 
convents  that  have  already  been  effected  in  Mexico,  are 
to  be  recognized  by  Rome". 

The  Prussuin  Government  has  announced  by  procla- 
mation, the  legal  equality  of  the  different  religious  deno- 
minations. Wright,  the  new  U.  S.  Minister  to  Berlin, 
had,  at  a  private  audience,  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  King. 

The  war  waged  by  Russia  against  the  Circassians,  has 
not  yet  been  attended  with  much  success.  Twenty  thou- 
sand more  troops  were  to  be  sent  as  a  reinforcement  to 
the  Russian  army. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  buoyant,  with  more 
yers  than  sellers,  and  prices  were  still  tending  upward 
sadstiifls  were  also  advancing.  The  advices  from 
Manchester  continued  favourable.  At  Loudon,  consols 
Id  on  the  9th  at  90|. 

MEXICO.— Advices  from  Yucatan  to  the  31st   ult., 
ow  the  continued  advance  of  the  revolutionists.  They 
d  possession  of  a  number  of  strongly  fortified  places. 
Political  disturbances  are  mentioned  in   various   other 
parts  of  the  Republic,  but  they  had  been  promptly  quel- 
led bv  the  federal  arms. 

UNITED  STATES.— P«i«c  ia«A.  — The  President 
as  signed  the  proclamation  for  the  sale  of  about  2,500,- 
00  acres  of  land  in  California;  also  for  upwards  of 
450,000  acres  in  Missouri,  and  the  unlocatcd  tracts  in  the 
ndian  reservation  on  Lake  Pepin,  Minnesota.  These 
ales  are  to  take  pl.ice  next  spring. 

Kansas. — The  Constitutional  Convention  which  met 
t  Lecompton  has  adjourned  over  until  after  the  territo- 
rial election  next  month.     The   object  of  the  adjourn- 
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mcnt  is  said  to  be  to  allow  time  for  the  business  com- 
mittee to  make  reports.  The  Free  State  men  appear  to 
regard  the  CoDvention  with  much  distrust  and  appre- 
hension. ,,•  ,-,  ,  , 
Loss  of  a  California  Sleamer.—The  steamship  Central 
America,  with  the  San  Francisco  mails  of  Eighth  month 
20th  left  Havana  for  New  York  on  the  8th  inst.  On  the 
lOth'a  storm  came  on,  which  increased  in  Tiolence  dur- 
iwr  the  succeeding  night  and  the  next  day,  causing  the 
velsel  to  leak  badly.  By  the  afternoon  of  the  11th,  the 
water  had  risen  so  high  as  to  extinguish  the  fires  in  the 
engine-room,  rendering  the  machinery  useless.  When  the 
eno-ine  stopped,  the  ship  fell  off  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
and  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  The  pumps  worked 
by  the  engine,  and  which  were  the  main  dependence  for 
keeping  the  vessel  free  of  water,  were  also  rendered  use- 
less. Bailing  was  then  resorted  to  as  the  only  means 
left  for  keeping  the  steamer  afloat.     ""  *'-"  "''* *■ 


On  the  afternoon  of 
the  12th,  the  brig  Marine,  of  Boston,  hove  in  sight,  and 
immediate  measures  were  taken  to  convey  the  women 
and  children  passengers  to   her  by  means  of  the  boats. 
These  were  only  three  in  number,  some  of  them  having 
been  stove  in  the  attempt  to  launch  them.     The  boats 
could  carry  but  few  each,  owing  to   the  high  sea,  and 
they  made  several  trips  to  and  from  the  Marine,  taking 
all  the  women  and  children,  and  a  number  of  men.    Be- 
fore night  the  brig  had  drifted  far  to  leeward,  making 
the  trips  lono-,  and  when  darkness  came  on,  the  boats  did 
not  return.     About  seven  o'clock  the  exhausted  crew 
and  passengers  ceased  bailing,  all  hope  of  keeping  the 
vessel  afloat  until  the  morning  having  departed.     The 
water  was  then   up  to  the  floor  in  the  dining  saloon 
From   fifty   to  sixty  of  the  passengers  retired  to  their 
state-rooms,  and  there  quietly  awaited  the  awful  doom 
which  impended,  but  the  greater  portion  provided  them- 
selves with  life  preservers,  and  took  such  other  measures 
as  they  thouo-ht  might  contribute  to  their  safety,  and  — 
mained  on  deck  until  the  sinking  of  the  steamer,  wh 
made  the  final  plunge,  near  8  p.  M.,  going  down  st 
foremost,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.     One  of  the 
survivors  says,  "  The  suction  of  the  ship  drew  the  pas- 
sen<Ter3  under  water  for  some  distance,  and  threw  them 
in  a  mass  together.     When  they  reached  the  surface,  the 
struggle  for  life  was  intense,  with  cries  and  shrieks  for 
help^'especially  from  those  unable  to  swim.     Many  un- 
able to  swim  clung  to  those  who  could,  or  laid  hold  of 
the  larger  pieces  of  the  wreck,  which  were  soon  swamp 
ed.     In  ten  minutes,  not  less  probably  than  three  hun- 
dred bad  sunk  to  rise  no  more,  whilst  myself  and  others 
who  had  succeeded  in  holding  on  to  some  means  of  sup- 
port were  scattered   over   the  dark  and  dreary  ocean, 
floating  off  with  the  tide.     A  large  number  of  the  pas- 
sengers  had   bags   of  gold  dust,   and   some    doubtless 
perished  in  their  efforts  to  save  it.     Those  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  themselves  afloat,  soon  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile. 
We  knew  that  the  ships  to  leeward  could   not  reach  us, 
and  turned  our  gaze  in  the  opposite   direction.     At  1 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  we  saw  approaching  us  un- 
der full  sail,  with  a  strong  breeze,  the  Norwegian  bark 
Ellen.     She  ran  into  our  midst,  and  those  on  watch  were 
astounded  with  the  cry  of  human  beings.     Capt.  John- 
ston, the  commander,  immediately  hove  his  vessel   to, 
under  short  sail,  and  commenced   to  rescue  us.     The 
steamer  at  this  time  had  been  down  over  five  hours.  He 
launched  his  boat,  and  threw  out  ropes  and  buoys,  and 
did  everything  that  good  seamanship  and  a  humane  heart 
could  dictate  to  save  as  many  as   possible.     I  was  the 
fourth  one  rescued,  and  witnessed  the  noble  exertions  of 
himself  and  crew  throughout  the  night.     He  continued 
his  search  among  the  drift  wood,  tacking  backward  and 
forward  up  to  12  o'clock  on  Sunday,  but  did  not  find 
any  one  after  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  consequently 
relinquished  the  search  at  noon."     The  steamer  foun- 
dered in  lat.  31°  50',  long.  76°  15'  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  about  200  miles  from  Cape  H 
teras.     On  leaving  Havana,  the  officers,  passengers  and 
crew  on  board  the  Central  America  numbered  587.  The 
number  understood  to  have  been  rescued  by  the  two 
vessels,  is  173  ;  missing,  414 ;  a  few  of  whom  it  is  hoped 
may  have  been  taken  up  Ijy  other  vessels.     Her  captain, 
Lieut.  Herndon,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  who  is  one  of  the  lost, 
is  much  lamented.     He  made  himself  favourably  known 
a  few  years  since  by  his  able  exploration  of  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon.     This  work  which  was   directed  by  the 
Navy   department,  was   satisfactorily  accomplished   by 
Herndon  and  his  colleague,  Lieut.  Gibbon.     There 
about  51 ,600,000  in  gold  on  freight,  and,  as  is  supposed, 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  hands  of  pas- 
senn-ers,  all  of  which  was  lost. 

New  Forit.— Mortality  last  week,  609. 


7  were  white  men,  364  white  women,  76  coloured  men 
d  94  coloured  women. 

California,  dates  to  Eighth  mo.   20th,  were  brought 
from  Aspinwall  by  the  steamer  Central  America.     In  the 
■ior  of  the  State  the  heat  had  been  excessive.     (Jn 
the  9th  ult.,  the  mercury,  in  some   places,  rose  to   120 
■.  in  the  shade,  and  in  very  few  places  outside  of  San 
Francisco  did  it  fall  below  100  deg.  on  that  day.     Mur- 
iers,  affrays,  suicides  and  other  deeds  of  crime  and  vio- 
ence   had    been    of  unusual  frequency.     Depredations 
having  been  committed  by  the  Indians  in  Siskiyou  coun- 
ty, a  detachment  of  U.  S.  troops  was  sent  against  them, 
'  ho  killed  about  twenty-five  Indians,  and  wounded  as 
many  more  in  an  engagement.  Most  of  the  Indian  tribes 
ere   peaceably  disposed,  and  they  had  generally  re- 
oved  to  their  reservations.     The  overland  immigration 
as  arriving  in  strong  force.     The  stock  driven  across 
as  generally  iu  good  condition.     The  immigration  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  since  1852.     The  U.  S.  Branch 
Mint  at  San  Francisco  resumed  operations  on  the  10th 
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nst. 

Maine. — The  election  of  last  week  shows 
publican  majority  in  the  State. 

Kew  Orleans,  La. — The  total  value  of  produce  of  the 
interior  received  at  New  Orleans  for  the  commercial  year 
ending  on  the  1st  inst.,  amounts  to  $;158,661,369.  The 
principal  items  are  bacon,  $6,772,235  ;  bale  rope,  §1,123,- 
460;  cotton,  §86,255,079;  corn,  $2,514,839;  lard,  §3,- 
605,945;  molasses,  $2,685,309  ;  pork,  $4,864,560;  sugar, 
$8,137,360;  tobacco,  $11,970,000;  and  wheat  and  whis- 
key, each  $2,328,000. 

California  Overland  Mail.— The  overland  mail  con- 
tract has  been  finally  concluded  between  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment and  John  Butterfield  and  others.  The  contract 
runs  six  years  at  $600,000  per  annum,  and  goes 
effect  one  year  from  date.  The  contractors  contemplate 
forming  a  joint  stock  company, 

Miscellaneous.— Paying    Crops.— The  crops    of  wheat 
and  tobacco  in  the  Kanawha  (Va.)  Valley,  this  year,  ' 
is  said,  are  the  best  ever  raised  there.     One  farmer  h 
one  hundred  acres  in  tobacco,  which  will  realize  hi 
$15,000  when  cured. 

Railroads  in  Ohio. — In  Ohio,  they  have  over  2800  miles 
of  finished  railroad,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  about 
$90,000,000.  They  employ  constantly  about  30,000  men, 
600  locomotives,  5,000  cars,  and  consume  over  350,000 
cords  of  firewood  annually. 

Corn  in  Illinois. — "  South  of  this  place,"  says  the 
Springfield  (111.)  Journal,  "  on  the  railroads,  some  of  the 
ers  are  offering  their  corn  at  15  cts.  per  bushel  in 
the  field  ;  others,  at  $5  per  acre."  The  indications  are, 
that  unless  the  frost  set  in  early,  the  corn  crops  will  be 
enormously  large. 

Artesian  Well. — The  new  Artesian  Well  at  Charleston, 
C.,  has  reached  the  depth  of  913  feet,  and  the  bore  is 
inches. 

Macaulay,  the  Historian.— It  is  announced  in  the  Lon- 
don papers,  that  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  is  to  be 
Elevated  to  the  British  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Macaulay. 

Marine  Disasters. — The  storm  which  caused  the  loss  of 
the  steamship  Central  America,  occasioned  also  the  de- 
struction or  injury  of  many  other  vessels.  The  steamer 
Norfolk,  on  her  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  was  totally  lost.  Crew  and  passengers  all  saved. 
The  brig  John  Roads,  of  Boston,  went  ashore  south  of 
Cape  Henry.  The  steamship  Jamestown  was  blown  out 
to  sea  as  far  as  Cape  Hatteras.  She  took  in  much  wa- 
ter, damaging  her  cargo.  The  Southerner,  bound  to  Sa- 
vannah, put  into  Charleston  in  distress,  being  almost  i 
complete  wreck,  with  six  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  Nu- 
merous other  disasters  are  reported,  but  happily  little 
loss  of  life. 

Conflagrations. — On  the  16th  a  fire  occurred  in  St 
Louis,  which  destroyed  many  buildings  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  lumber.  Estimated  loss,  $150,000.  On  the  12th 
a  number  of  houses  were  burned  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and 
merchandize  of  various  kinds  consumed.  Loss,  $100,000 
The  Money  Panic,  which  a  few  days  since  was  thought 
to  be  subsiding,  has  continued  with  unabated  severity 
and  many  more  houses  of  large  business  and  good  stand 
ing  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  pressure.  Va 
rious  industrial  employments  are  beginning  to  be  seri 
ously  affected  by  this  state  of  things.  Some  factories 
working  only  half  time,  and  trades  nearly  suspended 
have  caused  an  unusual  depression  of  labour.  Unless  ; 
favourable  change  soon  occurs,  there  will  probably  b{ 
great  suffering  the  coming  winter  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  cities. 

RECEIPTS. 


Fogg,  $2  each,  vol.  31  ;  from  Sarah  Roberts,  Ind.,  pt 
E.  R,,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  SI.  M.  Briggs,  0.,  $4,  vols.  2 
and  30. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  "The  Association  of  Friena 
for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persona 
will  be  held  on  Fifth-day,  Tenth  month  1st,  1857,  q 
8  o'clock,  p.  M.,  in  the  third  story  room  of  Frieudi 
Bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street. 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Sec'y. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-Schoi 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  monti 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  mal 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent  i 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattehgood,  Treasurer,  No.  30 
Arch  street. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-Schoi 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-da - 
the  9th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Committee  1 
Admissions,  meet  on  the  same  day — the  former  at 
o'clock,  and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  West-Town,  on  S^' 
cond-day  afternoon,  the  5th  of  Tenth  month,  to  alter 
the  Semi-annual  Examination  of  the  Schools. 

Philad.,  Ninth  mo.,  15th,  1857. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committt 
there  will  be  a  conveyance  at  West  Chester,  on  Secon 
day,  the  5th  of  Tenth  month,  on  the  arrival  of  the  afte 
noon  train,  which  leaves  the  depot  in  this  city  at 
o'clock. 

WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRL 
The  Winter  Session  of  this  School  will  open  on  Secon ; 
V,  the  2d  of  Eleventh  month  next.     Apply  to 

Thomas  Conard, 
West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Ninth  mo.  7th,  1S57. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher   is  wanted   for  the   Bo; 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  undf 
named,  viz. : 

.     Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  Civili; 
tion  of  the  Indians,  held  Eighth  month  24th,  1857. 

formation  was  now  received  that  our  friends,  i 
muel  and  Rachel  Whitson,  who  have  been  accepta 
engaged  in  the  care  of  the  farm  and  other  concerns 
Tunessassah,  have  a  prospect  of  leaving  there  in  a  i 
weeks.  As  the  Boarding-School  has  been  going  on  vi 
satisfactorily,  and  appears  to  be  in  good  measure  ■■ 
swering  the  design  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  ben 
of  the  Indians,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  not 
suspended.  Friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  be  1 
volent  work,  and  whose  minds  may  be  drawn  to  eng: 
as  Superintendent  and  Matron,  will  do  well  to  m; 
early  application  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  look  : 
for  successors,  viz.:  Joel  Evans,  Ebenezer  Worth,  Jij 
M.  Kaighn,  Thomas  Wistar,  or  Joseph  Elkinton. 

A  female  Friend,  qualified  to  fill  the  departmcn 

Teaching,  is  also  wanted.     Extract  from  the  Minutes 

Thomas  Evans,  Clerk 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendenc 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


PMladelphia.-mn^lMy,  last  week,  178.  During  the  Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  Stacy  Cook, 
EiSth  mouth  1491  persons  were  committed  to  the  $2,  vol.  29,  for  J.  W.  Coffee  $4  vols  29  and  30,  for 
County  Prison,  charged  with  various  offences  ;  of  these,  I  Mary  J.  Fawcett,  $2,  vol.  30,  lor  R.  Woolman  and  h. 


Died,  on  the  21st  of  Seventh  month,  1857,  at  Cr 
wicks,  N.  J.,  Elizabeth  Hendrickson,  widow  of  the 
Joseph  Hendrickson,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  u! 
bcr  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting. 
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:  Feb.  25,  1853. 

(Continued  from  page  18.J 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  great  pyramid  li, 
16  colossal  sphjnx,  which  no  traveller  willincrlj 
aves  without  seeing.  Its  enormous  body  is  ptr- 
allj  buried  in  the  sand ;  but  its  head  and  ma- 
stic features  are  still  erect  and  lofty.  The  sphynx 
Ihich,  in  its  design,  is  a  mystical  emblem  of  the 
!>mbination  of  intelligence  and  power,  is  a  sculp- 
red  human  form  in  its  upper  parts,  attached  to 
e  recumbent  body  of  a  lion.  The  body  is  a  little 
"s  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length.  The 
■e-legs  and  paws  of  the  lion-shaped  body  extend 
the  distance  of  fifty  feet.  Such  is  the  statement 
Its  measurements  made  by  travellers,  who  had 
sure  and  opportunity  to  examine  it  carefully, 
lie  human  breast  and  head,  which  lift  themselves 
I'ward  out  of  the  immense  sculpture  which  consti- 
Ites  the  leonine  base,  is  more  than  sixty  feet  in 
light.  The  circumference  of  the  head  around  the 
il,  projecting  forehead,  is  a  hundred  feet;  all  cut 
th  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  portions 
)m  one  solid  rock. 

No  object  in  Egypt,  among  the  multitude  of  it: 
jects  ot  interest,  fixed  my  attention  more  deeply 
m  this.     So  vast  and  so  full  of  life,  it  had  to 

earance  of  some  mighty  existence,  liftincr 
elf  by  its  own  power  from  the  deep  bosom  ol' 
i  earth.  Its  features  are  worn  and  mutilated  by 
»■"  -,  but  it  requires  no  great  eflfort  of  the  imao-ina- 
aided  by  the  mysterious  power  of  what°still 
oains,  to  call  them  back  and  to  restore  somethino- 
the  original  completeness  of  the  mighty  ima<re! 
lips,  diminished  by  the  attrition  of  the  sand  and 
id,  were  once  full ;  and  breathed  their  appro- 
ate  expression  of  wisdom  and  beneficence.  Its 
m,  majestic  eye,  full  of  intelligence,  but,  in  be- 
robbod  of  something  of  its  original  power  ap- 
•ently  drooping  with  sorrow,  loolis  out  upon  the 
le  level  plain,  the  repository  of  unknown  ruins 
1  seems  to  seek  the  men  and  monuments  of  other 
That  benign  but  lofty  look  has  watched  the 
rch  of  generations  and  nations.  It  saw  the 
ng  beauty  of  Memphis,  and  delighted  in  its  ma- 
Bd  and  mighty  magnificence.  It  looks  at  the 
sent  hour,  as  if  it  still  anxiously  sought  that 
tge  of  beauty  and  greatness.  It  seeks  it  in  vain, 
wall,  no  tower,  no  palace,  scarcely  a  broken 
imn,  is  visible.  It  hears  the  sound  of  the  camel's 
iling  bell ;  it  beholds  the  flock  of  the  shepherd 


on  the  plain  ;  but  the  queen  of  cities  has  departed 
— Memphis  is  no  more. 

Returning  to  Ghczoh  on  our  way  to  the  city  of 
Cairo,  which  we  reached  the  same  day,  we  crossed 
the  Nile  to  the  pleasant  and  flourishing  town  of  Old 
Cairo, — passing  the  southern  extremity  of  the  isle 
of  Ehoda.  The  harbour  of  Old  Cairo,  which  was 
crowded  with  the  boats  of  the  Nile,  is  formed  in  part 
by  this  island.  It  was  here,  according  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  country,  near  the  southern  end  of  this 
matchless  island  of  flowers,  that  the  infant  Moses 
was  concealed  in  the  thick  bulrushes  on  the  bank; 
of  the  Nile.  It  was  here,  that  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  whose  name,  according  to  Josephus,  was 
Thermutis,  found  him.  It  was  in  this  region,  at 
least,  and  perhaps  in  the  schools  and  paTaoes  of 
Heliopolis  and  Memphis,  now  buried  in  the  dust, 
that  he  was  nurtured,  under  the  care  of  a  protect- 
ing providence,  for  his  high  and  mysterious  de- 
stiny. 

Egypt,  City  of  Cairo,  March  2G,  1853. 

are  now  once  more  in  Cairo,  which  we  reach- 
ed op  the  seventeenth.  We  have  been  detained  in 
king  preparations  for  the  journey  of  the  Ion.' 
ert  and  Mount  Sinai.  In  my  former  letter  from 
Cairo,  I  intimated  that  I  might  write  again  on  our 
return  here  from  Thebes.  We  have  been  kept  here 
longer  than  we  expected,  but  this  detention  has 
furnished  us  with  a  better  opportunity  than  we  might 
otherwise  have  had,  of  visiting  the  city,  and  the 
interesting  localities  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

In  making  excursions  for  this  purpose,  we  have 
met  with  no  difficulty  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  every 
reasonable  facility  has  been  afforded.  The  hau- 
teur and  distance  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to 
the  Turks,  seem  to  have  passed  away.  If  this  is 
not  entirely  the  case,  it  certainly  is  so  in  a  con- 
siderable degree.  I  ascribe  this  very  much  to  their 
increased  acquaintance  and  association  with  Eu- 
ropeans. 

Among  other  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cairo,  we  have  visited  the  site  rather  than  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  which  was  situated  about 
six  miles  distant  from  the  modern  capital  of  Egypt 
It  was  a  city  comparatively  small  in  size,  but  of 
great  celebrity,  both  on  account  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  from  which  the  city  took  its  name,  and 
also  on  account  of  its  schools  of  astronomy  and 
philosophy.  It  was  here,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  remark  in  a  former  letter,  that  Plato  resided 
and  studied  ;  and  when  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Cresar  the  city  was  visited  by  Strabo,  the  geo- 
grapher, a  house  was  pointed  out  to  him,  in  which 
the  Greek  philosopher  was  said  to  have  lived.  It 
was  in  Heliopolis,  also,  that  Herodotus,  who  has 
been  styled  with  no  inconsiderable  reason  the  father 
of  history,  spent  a  portion  of  his  time  when  he 
visited  these  regions;  and  here,  in  conversation 
with  the  priests  and  other  learned  men,  he  acquired 
much  of  that  knowledge  which  enabled  him  to  write 
the  affairs  of  Egypt.  And  it  seems  to  me  no  un- 
reasonable supposition,  that  Moses,  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  who  was  "/earned  in  all  tlie  wisdom  of  the 
Eg'jptians,"  and  whose  writings,  independent  of 
what  may  be  said  of  their  inspiration,  place  him 
at  the  head  of  learned  men  in  the  attributes  of 
knowledge,  eloquence  and  moral  insight,  studied  in 


the  same  schools;  and  was  the  associate  in  jjlice, 
if  not  in  time,  with  the  philosophers  and  learned 
men  of  Greece. 

The  ancient  hieroglyphical  name  of  this  city, 
given  in  reference  to  its  temple  and  the  form  of 
worship  kept  up  in  it,  was  Ei-lle,  which  means  the 
/mm  ofl/ie  sun.  The  Hebrew  name  applied  to  it 
in  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  is  Beth-Sliemesh,  which 
has  the  same  meaning.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
dd,  that  the  Greek  name  of  Heliapolis,  by  which 
;  is  commonly  known  at  the  present  time,  among 
Europeans,  is  simiUar  in  its  import.  In  Ezekiel,  in 
the  prophetic  announcement  of  the  various  desola- 
tions which  were  to  take  place  in  Egypt,  it  is  called 
by  a  rhetorical  license  of  which  we  have  other  in- 
stances in  the  Bible,  Aven,  or  the  city  of  falsehood 
or  vanity,  in  allusion  probably  to  the  false  worship 
established  in  it.  In  the  opinion  of  many  Biblical 
critics,  it  was  the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Heliopolis, 
who  was  married  by  Joseph  in  the  time  of  his  great 
power  and  influence  in  Egypt.  The  hieroglyphical 
inscriptions  which  have  been  found  there,  show 
that  the  city  existed  in  his  time. 

I  think  the  excursion  to  the  site  of  this  ancient 
and  renowned  city,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  which 
can  be  taken  from  Cairo.  It  was  a  bright,  cheer- 
ful day  when  we  went  there,  which  was  not  ren- 
dered oppressive,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  multiplied  objects  which 
presented  themselves  to  notice,  harmonized  in  one 
great  panorama  of  beauty.  In  approaching  the 
place  on  which  the  city  was  built,  we  passed  a  large 
level  plain,  and  I  observed  numerous  camels  and 
"lorses  upon  it,  and  that  it  was  occupied  by  a  mul- 
titude of  tents,  which  made  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance. They  were  the  tents  of  Mohammedans,  who 
were  assembling  in  great  numbers  from  various 
places  on  the  Nile,  preparatory  to  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  Reaching  the  site  of  the  city,  we  did  not 
find,  nor  did  we  expect  to  find,  many  ruins.  The 
natural  effects  of  time,  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  ravages  of  conquering  armies,  have  accom- 
plished their  work  of  destruction  here,  as  they  have 
done  at  Memphis  and  other  places.  And  there  are 
now  but  few  ruins  remaining.  We  saw,  however, 
a  number  of  very  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  cov- 
ered with  sculptures  which  belonged  to  some  ancient 
Egyptian  building ; — also  mutilated  sphynxes. 

From  the  position  of  these  ancient  remains,  partly 
covered  in  the  earth,  and  with  mounds  of  earth 
around  them  in  some  places,  it  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  other  and  more  extensive  ruins  still  exist 
under  the  ground,  and  may  hereafter  be  disco- 
vered. 

The  site  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  which  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned  by  Strabo,  was  easily  indicated 
to  us  in  the  midst  of  the  trees  and  blooming  shrub- 
bery which  now  cover  it,  by  the  lofty  obelisk  which 
still  stands.  The  earth  had  collected  around  this 
obelisk  at  its  base  to  the  depth  of  five  feet  above 
its  pedestal ;  but  had  been  partially  removed  so  as 
to  bring  the  pedestal  in  sight.  The  height  of  the 
column,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal,  is  sixty-eight  feet ; 
but  it  does  not  differ  in  its  general  form,  aud  in  the 
reat  number  of  its  sculptures,  and  in  the  skill  dis- 
played in  them,  from  other  works  of  this  kind  which 
wo  have  seen.     It  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  add  as  in- 
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dicating  something  of  the  primitive  splendour  of 
Heliopolis,  that  there  Tvere  originally  four  obelisks 
here.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Arabs  ;  but  at  what  time,  aud  under  what 
circumstances,  I  am  unable  to  state.  Two  were 
carried  to  Rome  by  Augustus  Caesar  after  the  battle 
of  Actium.  One  of  them  I  mentioned  in  my  letter 
from  Rome,  as  particularly  attracting  my  attention, 
as  we  entered  the  great  square  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  The  other  remains 
here,  where  it  stood  more  than  three  thousand  years 
ago, — a  magnificent  but  solitary  monument  of  a 
ruined  city  and  a  departed  civilization. 

It  is  said  among  the  traditions  of  the  country, 
that  this  city  was  visited  by  Joseph  and  Mary  with 
the  infant  Saviour,  when  driven  into  Egypt  from 
Judea  by  the  persecutions  of  Herod.  lam  aware 
that  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  in  relation 
to  the  value  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  traditions. 
I  do  not  attribute  any  inordinate  worth  to  them. 
And  still  it  will  always  remain  true,  that  the  his- 
tory of  traditions  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
human  race;  and  that  they  furnish  suggestions 
and  open  up  trains  of  thought,  which  sometimes 
throw  light  upon  history,  and  still  more  frequently 
upon  the  varieties  of  men's  ideas  and  affections.  *  * 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  we  should  visit 
the  Nilometer.  It  is  opposite  Old  Cairo,  in  the 
Island  of  Rhoda.  We  passed  in  a  boat  the  branch 
of  the  Nile  which  separates  the  town  from  the  island . 
Built  by  one  of  the  Caliphs  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  it  once  had  its  dome  and  its  historic 
inscriptions.  The  most  that  is  seen  now  is  a  large 
and  well-built  square  chamber,  which  connects 
with  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  It  has  a  graduated 
pillar  in  its  centre,  by  means  of  which,  at  the  time 
of  its  annual  inundation,  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  as- 
certained. A  proclamation  of  the  exact  advance 
of  the  river,  as  ascertained  in  this  way,  is  made 
every  morning  by  public  criers,  appointed  for  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city. 

(To  be  contiDued.) 


obedience  and  bearing  the  cross  for  his  sake, 
endured  a  more  severe  cross  for  our  sakes  bi 


A  Gospel  salutation  in  true  Christian  lave,  re- 
commended to  Friends,  who  believe  in  the  name 
of  the  Son  of'  God,  the  true  Lig/ii ;  and  to  all 
who  truly  desire  to  he  grounded  and  settled  in 
the  faith  of  Christ. 

(Concluded  from  page  11.) 

Dear  Friends,  how  precious  is  it  to  be  partakers 
of  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus, 
as  our  Lord,  through  the  fellowship,  fruits  anc' 
benefit  of  his  sufferings,  mediation  and  intercession ! 
Let  us  for  ever  truly  prize  the  great  love  of  God, 
so  eminently  manifest  in  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
by  his  Holy  Spirit ! 

As  the  true  and  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  only  after  the  spirit  and  not  after  the 
flesh,  and  the  glorious  mystery  of  Christ  in  men 
revealed  by  the  spirit,  so  we  ought  all  to  be  spirit- 
ually minded,  minding  the  Divine  light  and  Holy 
Spirit  of  grace  in  our  hearts,  and  to  know  one  an- 
other after  the  spirit,  in  a  spiritual  sense  and  com- 
munion, that  the  fellowship  of  this  mystery  of 
Christ  may  be  truly  known  and  livingly  increase 
among  us,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  honour  of  hi; 
beloved  Son,  and  our  universal  comfort  and  true 
joy  in  Him,  who  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life 
I  well  remember,  how  in  early  days,  after  we 
were  truly  convinced,  and  received  the  blessed 
truth  in  the  love  and  simplicity  thereof,  and  there- 
by were  led  into  plainness  of  speech  and  habit, 
&c.,  we  did  in  measure  also  outwardly  partake  of 
the  fellowship  of  Christ's  sufferings,  by  being  re- 
proached, opposed,  contradicted  and  calumniated 
for  his  name  and  truth's  sake,  by  the  wicked  and 
loose  professors   and  profane ;  we  resigned  unto 


It  was  in  the  love  of  the  living  truth  and  sim- 
plicity which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  through  obedience 
in  his  light  and  grace,  that  we  became 
espoused  unto  him  :  this  progress  is  not  to  be^  for- 
o-otton  by  any  who  would  be  betrothed  in  right- 
eousness, true  and  constant  love,  unto  Christ  Jesus, 
as  our  spiritual  head  and  husband,  which  he  truly 
is  unto  his  church,  or  mystical  body. 

0  !  my  dear  and  beloved  Friends,  be  retired  in- 
wardly, in  your  minds  and  spirits,  unto  the  light, 
the  grace,  the  good  Word  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  you,  that  you  may  experience  the 
holy  Seed,  the  Word  of  eternal  life  and  grace,  to 
grow  and  prevail  more  and  more,  unto  an  immort"^ 
birth  and  holy  generation,  as  you  become  born 
thereof. 

And,  dear  Friends,  I  cannot  but  remember  the 
love  of  our  espousals,  and  the  kindness  of 
youth  at  the  beginning,  and  in  early  days,  and 
remind  you  thereof,  when  we,  as  chaste  virg ' 
were  therein  espoused  unto  Jesus  Christ,  and  w 
but  a  few  in  number ;  and  how  sincerely  we  loved 
one  another,  that  were  one  another's  joy  in  the 
Lord  ;  who  said  unto  Jerusalem  of  old,  "  I  re- 
member the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of 
thine  espousals,  when  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the 
Iderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not  sown;"  which 
was  a  low  suffering  state  of  deep  trials.  Oh  !  the 
first  love  of  our  espousals  should  never  be  impaired, 
nor  left,  or  forgotten,  but  for  ever  retained,  or 
otherwise  we  cannot  live  to  God  nor  prosper  in  a 
Christian  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  or  keep  chaste  to  him 
as  his  true  spouse  and  church  of  the  first-born 
written  in  heaven. 

Now,  dear  Friends,  to  come  into  and  live  in  a 
true  Christian  love  and  life,  must  be  through  a 
real  self-denial,  and  taking  up  the  daily  cross, 
and  following  Christ  Jesus  and  his  example  and 
steps. 

This  self-denial  must  be  an  abasement  and  de- 
nial of  all  proud  conceited  self,  that  is  exalted 
above  others,  in  secret  pride  abounding  in  one's 
own  sense,  slighting  and  contemning  others;  and 
what  other  evils  aud  corruptions  perverse  self  is 
addicted  unto,  must  all  be  denied  and  utterly  re, 
jected  by  all  who  come  to  embrace  a  humble  Chris- 
tian life  and  condition. 

This  real  denial  of  self  will  not  allow  any  to 
exercise  lordship  over  God's  heritage,  nor  any 
rigid  overruling  thereof,  though  they  should  pre- 
tend eldership  ;  but  to  be  humble  examples  to  the 
flock  of  Christ,  and  as  fellow  helpers  in  the  Lord 
of  the  younger,  the  weak,  the  feeble  and  tender, 
not  to  quench  any  good  intentions  or  desires 
in  any  such;  and  in  all  humbleness  of  mind, 
meekness  and  long  suffering,  forbearing,  or  sup- 
porting one  another  in  love,  therein  endeavouring 
for,  and  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace. 

And  as  we  are  called  by  one  spirit  into  one  true 
light,  life  and  love,  let  us  all  endeavour  diligently 
in"  humility  to  walk  therein,  that  we  may  truly 
appear  to  be  one  peculiar  people  of  God  and  Christ, 
one  church  of  the  first-born,  one  spiritual  society, 
and  of  one  city  set  upon  a  hill,  fellow-citizens  with 
the  saints,  set  upon  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  shining 
in  the  brightness  thereof,  in  aU  holy  conversation, 
to  the  glory  of  our  God. 

For  such  is  the  blessed  and  glorious  state  of  the 
true  church,  the  spiritual  Zion,  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, which  the  saints,  the  primitive  church  of 
Christ  and  true  Christians  of  old  were  come  unto 
and  also  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant ;  whose  eyes  the  Lord  had  opened,  that  they 


were  turned  from  darkness  unto  his  light,  am 
thereby  became  light  in  the  Lord ;  and  they  wer- 
more  foreigners,  nor  strangers  to  the  common 
wealth  of  Israel,  who  continued  faithful,  and  tru^ 
believers  in  the  light. 

0 !  how  great  are  the  privileges  and  the  spirit 
1  blessings  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  his  faithfi; , 
subjects  and  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  partak 
of,  even  in  this  life  !  And  how  much  more  in  tha 
to  come,  in  his  kingdom  of  glory  and  triumph !  ■ 
Zion  and  Jerusalem,  when  Israel's  solemnities  c 
worship  were  kept  in  the  temple  there,  as  God  ha 
appointed  under  the  law,  were  in  great  splendou. 
and  applause  ;  typifying  the  true  spiritual  churcl 
or  city  of  the  saints'  solemnities  under  the  dispel 
sation  of  Christ  and  his  glorious  gospel,  in  whoi 
the  most  excellent  and  glorious  promises,  to  spiri' 
ual  Zion  and  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  are  ye 
and  amen,  are  fulfilled  unto  his  gospel  church 
"  The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion,  more  thai 
all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob  :  glorious  things  ai 
spoken  of  thee,  thou  city  of  God."  Again,  "  Loo 
upon  Zion,  the  city  of  our  solemnities  :  thine  ej( 
shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  and  a  tal 
ernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken  down,"  &c.  Th 
was  not  fulfilled  upon  earthly  Jerusalem,  for  th 
was  taken  down  and  laid  waste  with  the  temple  ai 
sumptuous  buildings  thereof,  because  of  the  gre: 
provocations,  iniquities  and  cruel  persecutions 
the  Jews,  against  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  ai 
even  against  the  Son  of  God  himself. 

Now,  beloved  Friends  and  brethren,  who  a 
called  out  of  darkness  into  the  true  light,  and 
be  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  in  light,  of  who 
it  may  be  said,  "  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zio 
and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heaven 
Jerusalem,"  &c.,  walk  in  the  light  of  the  holy  ci 
of  God,  whereof  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb 
the  light,  and  wherein  the  nations  of  them  th 
are  saved  must  walk  ;  that  salvation  may  encoi 
pass  you,  and  be  as  walls  and  bulwarks  unto  yo 
that  the  enemy  may  not  invade  or  scatter  yoi 
that  the  righteousness  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem  m. 
go  forth  as  brightness,  and  the  salvation  there 
as  a  lamp  that  burneth. 

Wherefore,  arise,  0  Zion !  and  shine,  for  tl 
light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  ris 
upon  thee  ;  put  on  thy  strength,  0  Zion !  put 
thy  beautiful  garments,  0  Jerusalem  !  the  he 
city,  &c. 

Pray,  you  Friends,  consider  what  the  beautii 
garments  are,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
God  must  put  on,  and  be  clothed  withal  in  c 
Zion  and  Jerusalem,  the  true  spiritual  churc 
Must  they  not  be  such  as  the  holy  apostle  exho 
to  put  on  and  describes  ?  Namely,  "  Now,  the; 
fore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  putjj 
bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mill 
meekness,  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  anotb] 
and  forgiving  one  another,  (if  any  man  hath) 
complaint  or  quarrel  against  another)  even  ) 
Christ  forgave,  so  do  ye."  But  first  the  filthy  g| 
ments  must  bo  put  off,  the  old  man  with  his  c) 
rupt  lusts  and  evil  deeds,  with  all  the  filthy  rl 
of  self-righteousness  ;  these  must  be  mortified  t\ 
put  off,  and  the  creature  also  divested  of  all  ' 
own  filthy  rags  of  self-righteousness,  before  it 
invested  with  the  beautiful  garments  of  Zion. 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  true  spouse  of  Ch 
Jesus,  or  married  to  the  Lamb.  Therefon 
greatly  concerns  all  to  follow  him  in  the  worl 
regeneration,  the  work  of  sanctification  by 
Holy  Spirit  and  power,  and  therein  bel'evo, 
sincerely  obey  him,  for  the  perfecting  of  holii 
in  the  fear  of  God,  that  Christ  may  be  formeij, 
you  ;  and  in  his  life  manifest  in  you,  all  may  sif 
forth  as  the  called,  chosen,  and  faithful  peoplj; 


THE    FRIEND. 


God,  to  your  everlasting  peace  in  his  dear  Son,  and 
to  the  honour,  the  glory  and  renown  of  his  great 
^nd  excellent  name  forever. 

I  I  would  further  remind  you  of  this  weighty  cx- 
lortation  of  the  holy  apostle  to  the  church  of 
Jhrist  at  Colosse,  viz :  "  Above  all  these  things 
|)ut  on  charity,  (i.  e.,  true  love)  which  is  the  bond 
■f  perfectness:  and  let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in 
'our  hearts,  unto  which  ye  are  called  in  one  body 
nd  be  ye  thankful."  ' 

'  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you,  and  endue 
'ou  with  his  holy  Spirit  of  grace,  wisdom  and  re- 
Blation  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  Christ, 
lat  he  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith,  and  by 
fs  power  you  may  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  his 
i_ve,  grace  and  peace  more  and  more,  to  the  glory 
■  his  name,  and  your  everlasting  consolation  and 
ly  in  his  heavenly  kingdom.     Amen. 
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He  paid  it,  but  in  revenge,  after  gaining  his  cause, 
he  told  the  story  in  every  corner  of  Tarij.  ThJ 
journals  got  hold  of  it.  It  was  soon  as  universal 
IS  the  name  and  fame  of  the  great  lawyer  himself. 
Laments  were  made  by  the  editors  over  the  grasp- 
ing advantage  thus  taken  of  a  client  in  his  ex- 
tremity, and  even  friends  expressed  their  regrets  to 
him  for  his  betrayal  of  avarice.  But  he  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  as  everything  is  soon 
forgotten  at  Paris,  it 


of  gutta-percha,  of  a  thickness  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  holes  formed  by  the  grooves,  and  at  a  tem- 
perature of  200  degrees,  Fahrenheit— produced  by 
supplying  it  from  a  feed-chamber  heated  to  that 
degree— i.s  passed  through  the  machine,  and  the 
thread  or  cords  are  received  in  a  tank  of  cold  water 
from  which  they  are  led  away  to  be  wound  on  reels 
or  drums;  or  the  gutta-percha  h  employed  in  a 
plastic  state,  and  passed  under  a  gauge  before  it 


d  out  of  the  public  mind,  enters  the  machine.     If  it  be  desire"d  to  nrodncp 


'■  The  Lawyer  With  Two  Characters. 

One  cold  evening  of  November,  ten  years  ao-o, ; 
an  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak  knocked  at  the  door 
'Mons.  Dupin,  one  of  the  most  able  advocates  of 
;jris.  He  entered,  and  drawing  from  under  his 
bak  a  large  package  of  documents,  laid  them 
'wn  on  the  table. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  "I  am  rich,  but  a  lawsuit, 
iich  is  commenced  against  me,  may  ruin  me 
terly.  At  my  age,  a  lost  fortune  is  not  to  be 
:made.  The  loss  of  this  suit,  therefore,  would 
,idemn  me  to  the  most  frightful  misery.  I  come 
[implore  your  aid.  Here  are  the  papers  which 
!l  explain  my  claims." 

irhe  advocate  listened  attentively  while  his  un- 
bwn  visitor  thus  briefly  explained  his  business, 
ien  opening  the  bundle  of  documents,  he  went 
lough  them  with  the  searching  rapidity  of  his 
tfessional  eye.     They  were  at  last  laid  on  the 


f  The  action  which  is  commenced  against  you  for 
property,"  said  he,  "  is  based  upon  justice 
right — legal  and  moral.  The  property  he- 
rs to  your  opponent.  But,  unfortuately,  in  spite 
he  admirable  elaboration  of  our  code,  law  and 
ice  do  not  always  go  together ;  and  here  the 
is  on  your  side.  If;  therefore,  you  rest  your 
i  entirely  on  the  law,  and  use  without  reserve 
ts  technicalities  and  quibbles,  and  if  the  legal 
its  in  your  favour  are  all  stated  ablv  a'nd 
rly  to  the  court,  you  will  inevitably  gain  your 

INo  man  living,"  said  the  stranger,  "can  do 
t  you  thus  describe  so  ably  as  yourself.  Might 
mture  to  hope  that  you  would  reduce  your 
1  opinion  to  writing,  and  thus  render  me  invul- 
ble  '!" 

he  advocate  reflected  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
taking  up  again  the  documents,  which,  at  the 
word  of  the  request,  he  had  roughly  pushed 
f,  he  said  he  would  do  as  the  stranger  wished. 
he  morrow,  at  the  same  hour,  the  legal  opinion 
d  be  ready. 

le  client  was  punctual.  The  paper  was  pre- 
him,  accompanied  by  a  demand  very 
ptly  made,  for  a  fee  of  three  thousand  francs. 
3_ stood  mute  with  astonishment. 
'ou  are  at  liberty  to  keep  your  money,"  said 
iwyer,  "  and  I  am  at  liberty  to  throw  my  writ- 


at  a  celebration  of  which  the  dignitaries  of  the 
courts  of  law  formed  a  part,  the  procession  was 
interrupted  by  a  woman,  who  suddenly  sprang 
from  the  crowd,  and  seized  the  hands  of  Mons. 
L>upm,  the  Procureur-general. 

"  It  is  he  !"  "  It  is  He  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  covered  his  hands  with  kisses. 
"  This  is  my  benefactor,  my  friend,  the  angel  by 
whose  timely  kindness  I  was  saved  from  ruin,  and 
spared  to  educate  my  children  !" 

"Poor  woman!'' said  Mons.  Dupin,  "she  has 
lost  her  reason  !" 

But  no  !  she  insisted  on  explaining  to  the  by- 
standers that  there  was  reason  in  her  tears  and 
gratitude.  She  stated  it  brokenly.  Ten  years  arro 
after  the  death  of  her  husband;  a  claim  was  put°in 
bj  a  relative  for  the  property  upon  which  she  had 
relied  to  support  and  educate  her  children.  She 
resolved  to  defend  her  possession  of  that  which  she 
knew  to  be  her  own,  and  had  already  sold  half  her 
furniture  to  pay  the  commencement  of  the  process 
-  -I        one  day,  a  stranger  called  upon  her.    He 


tion,  a  plane  roller  is  substituted  for  the  lower 
grooved  roller;  and  for  any  different  forms,  the 
two  rollers  must  be  shaped  to  suit. 


-whe 


abruptly  announced  his  business.  He  told  her  that 
the  suit  for  which  she  was  runnino-  already  into 
expense,  would  be  a  losing  one ;  that  the  law  was 
against  her,  though  justice  was  on  her  side  ;  that 
she  had  better  abandon  it,  and  save  what  she  still 
possessed.  He  then  added  that,  from  having  been 
employed  on  the  ease,  he  had  been  able  to  rescue 
some  portion  of  what  was  wrongfully  taken  from 
her,  and  that  it  was  in  the  bag  of  gold  which  he 
then  laid  on  the  table,— abruptly  taking  his  leave, 
and  giving  her  astonished  senses  no  opportunity  for 
thank?  or  inquiry.  The  three  thousand  francs  with 
which  she  was  thus  enriched,  enabled  her  to  re- 
establish herself  with  her  children,  and  to  commence 
a  timely  support  of  them.  And,  from  that  day  she 
had  been  trying  in  vain  to  discover  who  was  her 
benefactor.  But  his  features  were  engraven  on  her 
heart,  and  she  recognized  and  could  thank  him 
now ! 
And 


after  ten  ye: 
Dupin's  grasping  avarice  was  thus  expL,„- 
ed  to  his  legal  brethren  and  the  public  as  quite 
another  thing.  Like  some  other  people,  he  had 
two  characters— one  which  the  newspapers  viadc 
livm  out  to  be,  and  the  other  and  very  different  one, 
tchich  he  was. — Late  Paper.  ' 


Epistle,  lC5f, 
From  the  date  of  this  excellent  epi.,tle,  it  must 
have  been  written  about  four  years  after  Georce 
Fox  began  his  ministry  in  meetings  and  public  col- 
lections of  people  ;  it  sets  forth  in  a  clear  manner 
the  inward  operation  of  the  light  and  grace  of 
Christ  Jesus  in  the  work  of  regeneration.     "  To  all 
you,  my  dear  Friends,  who  have  tasted  of  the  im- 
mediate working  power  of  the  Lord,  and  do  find 
an  alteration  in  your  minds,  and  do  see  from  whence 
virtue  doth  come,  and  strength  that  doth  renew  the 
inward  man,  and   doth   refresh  you ;  which  draws 
you  in  love  to  forsake  the  world,  and  that  which 
hath  form  and  beauty  in  it  to  the  eye  of  the  world  ; 
and  hath  turned  your  minds  within,  which  see  your 
houses  foul,  and  corruptions  strong,  and  the  way 
narrou,-  a>id  strait  which  leads  to  life  eternal :  to 
you  all  I  say,  wait  upon  God  in  that  which  is  pure. 
Though  you  see  little,  and  know  little,  and  have 
little,  and  see  your  emptiness  and  nakedness  and 
unfruitfulness,  and  see  the  hardness  of  your  hearts, 
and  your  own  unworthiness,  it  is  the  light  that 
discovers  all  this,  and  the  love  of  God  to  you ;  and 
it  is  that  which  is  immediate,  but  the  dark  under- 
standing cannot  comprehend  it.     So  wait  upon  God 
in   that   which   is  pure,    in    your   measures,   and 
stand  still  in  it  every  one,  to  see  your  Saviour,  to 
make  you  free  from  that,  which  the  light  doth  dis- 
cover to  you  to  be  evil.     For  the  voice   of  the 
Bridegroom  is  heard  in  our  land,  and  Christ  is 
come  amongst  the  prisoners,  to  visit  them  in  the 
prison-houses  ;  they  have  all  hope  of  releasement 
and  free  pardon,  and  to  come  out  freely,  for  the 
debt  is  paid  ;  wait  for  the  manifestation  of  it,  and 
he  that  comes  out  of  prison,  shall  reign. 

"  Someet  together  all  ye  that  fear  t°he  Lord  God, 
and  think  upon  his  name ;  his  mercies  endure  for- 


pinion  into  the  fire 

Ivancing  towards  the  chimney  apparently  for 
urpose,  he  was  stopped  by  the  visitor, 
will  pay  the  sum,"  he  said,  "  but  I  must  give 
ly  written  acceptance  for  the  sum." 
he  money  in  gold,"  said  the  advocate,  "  or 
hall  not  have  a  line." 

e  client  saw  that  it  was  inevitable,  and  taking 
ive  for  a  moment,  returned  soon  with  the  coim 


misappreciation,  ever ;   his  mercies  are  in  temptations  and  trouble 
,„„*!...,  „__!,.__    jjjg  mercies  are  in  affiictions,  in  reproaches,  and  in 
scorns.     Therefore  rejoice,  ye  simple  ones,  which 
love  simplicity  ;  meet  and  wait  together  to  receive 
strength  and  wisdom  from  the  Lord  God.     In  de- 
parting from  sin  and  evil,  ye  will  be  able  to  speak 
to  the  praise  of  the  Lord  :   and  meeting  and  wait- 
ing in  his  power  which  ye  have  received,  in  it  all  to 
improve  your  measure  that  God  hath  given  you  ; 
for  ye  never  improve  your  measure,  so  long  as  ye 
rely  upon  any  visible  thing  without  you.     But  when 
ye  come  to  wait  upon  God  alone,  ye  shall  every 
one  have  a  reward  according  to  your  deserts,  and 
very  one  your  penny,  who  are  called  into  the  vine- 
yard to  labour.     Therefore  be  faithful  to  God,  and 
mind  that  which  is  committed  to  you,  as  faithful 
servants,  labouring  in  love  ;  some  threshing,  some 
ploughing,  and  some  to  keep  the  sheep.     He  that 
can  receive  this,  let  him :  and  all  to  watch  over 
one  another  in  tlie  Spirit  of  God.     So  God  Al- 
mighty bless,  guide  and  prosper  you  unto  his  king- 
dom,  where  there  is  no  tribulation.     When  your 
minds   run  into   anything   outwardly  without  the 
you." 
G.  F. 


Treatment  of  Gutta-Percha.—K  machine  of  pe- 
culiar construction  is  required  for  cutting  gutta- 
percha into  strips  or  ribands,  thread  or  cord,  of  any 
desired  shape.  It  consists  of  two  grooved  rollers,  of 
iron  or  steel,  mounted  in  a  suitable  frame-work. 
The  grooves  of  each  roller  are  semi-circular,  and 
the  projecting  divisions  between  the  grooves 
made  with  knife  edges,  so  as  to  divide  readily  any 
sheet  or  mass  of  gutta-percha  presented  to  them. 
The  under  roller  is  flanged  at  both  ends,  and  the 
upper  roller  is  made  to  fit  inside  of  these  flanges,  in 
order  to  keep  the  cutting  edges  from  shifting  or  be- 
ing dainaged.  To  cut  thin  sheets  of  gutta-percha, 
with  this  machine,  into  strips  or  bands,  the  mate- 
rial's passed  through  it  in  a  cold  state,  and  only  the 

cutting  edges  are  brought  into  operation.    To  make  power,  i7cover7and  vails" the  pure 
round  thread  or  cord  by  means  of  it,  either  a  sheet 
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l-or  "  The  l-riccd." 

f  illiam  Eeckitt. 

(CoDcluded  from  page  14.) 

We  have  an  iEStauce  in  the  preservation  of  this 
Friend  among  rough  man-of-war's  men,  of  the  ex- 
tension of  Divine  help  against  the  influence  of  their 
Bpirits  and  evil  principles,  enabling  him  to  exhibit 
the  character,  and  the  example  of  a  true  christian. 
It  proves  the  efficacy  of  Divine  grace,  where  watch- 
fulness is  maintained  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  to 
keep  out  of  temptation,  and  in  the  society  of  corrupt 
persons,  even  to  maintain  a  convincing  testimony 
against  their  wicked  sentiments  and  actions.  After 
■being    landed  from   the   privateer,   he   was  much 
thrown  among  persons  who  knew  nothing  of  his 
religious   principles,   and   yet  by   his  circumspect 
and  grave  demeanour,  he  put  a  restraint  upon  them, 
and  commanded  their  respect.     He  had  his  quar- 
ters in  a  tavern  at  Morlaix  in  France   for  several 
days,  subjected  to  much  company  of  divers  sorts. 
Appearing  singular  to  them,  they  wished  to  know 
what  he  was,  and  those  who  could  speak  English, 
would  ask  questions,  to  which  he  gave  answers  as 
he  found  freedom.     As  lie  was  sitting  in  a  room, 
one  of  the  company  asked  why  the  Quakers  would 
not  fight  ?     "  I  told  him,"  said  William,  "  the  wea- 
pons of  the  primitive  believers  were  not  carnal,  but 
spiritual,  and  mighty  through  God,  to  the  pulling 
down  of  sin   and  the  strongholds  of  Satan  ;  and 
such  as  now  come  under  the  peaceable  government 
of  the  great  King  of  kings,  who  said  if  his  kingdom 
had  been  of  this  world,  then  his  servants  would 
have   fought,  cannot  fight  with   carnal  weapons, 
though  there  should  seem   as  great  a  necessity  as 
there  was  when  our  Lord  was  like  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Jews.     I  had  to  open  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  which   set  forth  the  peaceable  govern 
ment  of  Christ,  who  came  not  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  but  to  save  them ;   and  that  it  was  not  the 
lamb's  nature  to  tear  and  devour,  but  the  wolf's. 
This  opportunity  was  seasonable;  the  people  were 
very  still  and  attentive.     He  that  asked  this  queS' 
tion,  had  often  been  with  me,  and  had  asked  many 
questions,  but  was  now  silent,  and  seemed 
away  satisfied ;  for  the  power  of  God  was   over 
them  at  that  time." 

W.  Rcckitt  was  ordered  with  other  prisoners  into 
thecountry,  about  thirty  miles,  to  a  town  called  Car- 
haix.  Charles  Sermanson  supplied  him  with  money, 
and  recommended  him  to  a  friend  of  his  there, 
John  Grace,  a  counsellor  at  law,  who,  during  his 
stay,  showed  several  tokens  of  his  regard  and 
hearty  friendship,  after  they  became  accjuainted  ; 
though  AVilliam  declares  he  never  sought  his  or 
any  other's  favour  by  indirect  means,  or  in  a  way 
Truth  did  not  admit  of.  William  went  to  his  house 
in  the  evening,  and  the  man  receiving  his  letter 
with  his  hat  off,  made  a  bow,  which,  not  being  re- 
turned as  he  expected,  with  an  earnest  look  and 
somewhat  unpleasant  tone,  he  directed  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  tavern,  and  he  would  call  on  him  in 
the  morning.  He  did  so,  and  told  him  as  he  had 
been  recommended  to  his  care  by  his  good  friend, 
Charles  Sermanson,  he  would  do  the  best  he  could 
in  providing  him  a  private  lodging ;  and  any  other 
service  he  could  render  should  not  be  wanting. 
William  acknowledged  his  kindness;  and  as  he 
was  a  stranger  and  a  prisoner,  he  should  bo  glad 
of  his  assistance.  He  said  he  was  glad  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  assisting  his  fellow  creatures,  for  h 
looked  upon  it  to  be  no  more  than  his  duty.  They 
walked  into  the  town,  where  he  was  provided  with 
a  chamber,  and  everything  was  found  him  that  he 
needed.  The  new  landlord  took  great  notice  of 
conduct,  and  seemed  at  first  not  to  know  how  to 
carry  himself  towards  him,  so  as  not  to  give  of- 
ence;  for  being  poor,  he  was  glad  of  a  little  mo- 


ney. He  could  speak  no  English,  which  prevented 
them  from  conversing,  but  he  told  an  Englishman 
who  spoke  French,  that  William  did  him  good, 
though  he  could  not  understand  him.  When  he 
had  left  work,  he  and  his  wife  would  come  and  sit 
with  him  a  considerable  time  in  silence,  which  was 
not  disagreeable,  and  sometimes  he  believed  they 
were  favoured  with  good.  His  wife  was  a  religious 
woman,  and  of  a  solid,  sober  behaviour.  He  staid 
in  their  house  three  months,  and  three  young  men 
similarly  circumstanced  with  himself,  desiring  to 
be  with  him,  and  there  not  being  room  to  accom- 
modate them,  they  took  lodgings  in  another  place  ; 
their  company  proved  very  agreeable,  and  gained 
his  esteem.  One  of  them  died  soon  after  in  a 
French  prison,  being  taken  prisoner  again  on  his 
passage  to  Khode  Island,  where  his  parents  lived. 
W.  Reckitt  was  at  their  house  afterwards,  and 
found  them  sorrowful,  having  lost  three  sons,  two 
at  sea  and  this  one  in  prison. 

The  counsellor  became  very  loving,  and  fre- 
cjuently  had  our  Friend  at  his  house,  with  whom 
he  conversed  on  religious  subjects.  He  said  he 
understood  Friends  did  not  baptize  with  water, 
William  replied,  "  The  Apostle  saith,  '  there  is  one 
Lord,  one  iaith  and  one  baptism;'  and  water,  how, 
or  by  whomsoever  administered,  is  only  sufficient 
put  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  not  able  to 
wash  away  the  sin  of  the  soul.  The  same  Apostle 
also  said,  he  was  not  sent  to  baptize,  (he  there  must 
be  understood  with  water,)  but  to  preach  the 


other  prisoners  went  to  receive  the  government  al- 
lowance for  their  support,  he  went,  not  having  suf- 
ficient means  of  his  own  to  do  without  it.  Hearing 
the  commissary  had  uttered  some  bitter  expres- 
sions against  the  Quakers,  and  him  in  particular, 
for  not  putting  off  his  hat  when  they  met  in  the 
street,  he  inclined  to  visit  him,  and  took  with  hia 
a  young  man  to  interpret  for  him.  The  commissan; 
took  them  into  a  room,  and  before  William  couk 
say  anything  to  him,  asked  why  he  did  not  put  of 
his  hat.  He  replied,  uncovering  our  heads  wa 
what  we  did  when  we  prayed  and  addressed  thi 
Almighty ;  but  to  do  it  to  our  fellow  creatures  wa 


Dbt  our  consciences.  The  answer,  though  short 
ppeared  to  satisfy  him,  for  his  haughty  counte 
nance  fell,  and  he  then  spoke  mildly,  and  said  h 
had  heard  we  did  not  baptize  our  children.  " 
said  we  did  not  use  water  baptism.  '  What  do  yo 
then,'  said  he,  '  instead  of  water?'  I  said  the  or> 
baptism,  which  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  salv: 
tion,  is  spiritual — that  of  fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  as  to  little  children,  they  are  heirs  of  the  kinjj 
dom  of  heaven  without  water,  or  the  help  of 
mortal  man.  I  told  him  I  had  heard  he  sai; 
something  against  me,  but  I  came  in  good  will  • 
pay  him  a  friendly  visit,  for  I  had  a  mind  to  spe£ 
with  him  by  myself.  He  then  took  me  by  tb 
hand,  saying  he  would  not  do  me  any  hurt,  but  e 
the  service  that  lay  in  his  power.  1  took  my  lea- 
of  him  with  thankfness  that  Truth  had  thus  f 
prevailed  ;  and  ever  after  when  I  met 


pel,  which  is  the  power  that  baptizeth  into  the  one 'looked  pleasantly,  and  I  believe  never  any 
Spirit.     He  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  chiefest  of  took  offence  at  niy  hat.  Whilst  I  was  here,  CharL 
the  Apostles,  yet  he  thanks  God  he  had  baptized 
no  more  than  the  few  he  recites,  which  he  would 
not  have  done,  if  baptism  with  water  had  been  the 
one  bapti: 


essential  to  salvation.     He  said  he 


thought  there  ought  to  be  something  done  to  chil- 
dren by  the  minister  to  initiate  them  into  the 
church.  I  said  as  to  our  not  being  in  the  practice 
of  sprinkling  children  with  water,  or  signing  them 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  it  was  not  scriptural, 
we  could  not  be  justly  blamed  for  the  disuse  of  it. 
He  then  said,  if  he  at  first  had  put  on  the  priest's 
gown  instead  of  that  he  then  wore,  he  should  have 
thought  it  his  business  to  search  more  into  the 
Scriptures.  I  told  him  I  took  him  to  be  a  man  of 
such  understanding,  as  very  well  to  know  it  ought 
to  be  every  one's  business  to  search  into  the  things 
that  belong  to  their  own  peace.  He  said  it  was 
true,  but  they  had  men  iclio  were  learned,  ichoni 
they  paid,  and  he  looked  upon  these  to  be  his 
teachers ;   as  for  him  he  was  but  a  hearer,  and  if 


Sermanson  wrote  me  several  kind  letters,  and  to 
care  to  send  mine  to  his  correspondent  in  Londc 
by  whom  also  my  letters  from  home  were  safe 
conveyed  to  me,  which  made  my  confinement  mu 


they  deceived  him,  it  would  be  the 


the  easier,  as  I  could  often  hear  from  my  wife  : 
family,  and  they  from  me.     After  I  had  been  c( 
fined  about  five  months,  I  was  released.     My  pa 
port  coming  to  hand,  John  Grace  went  with  me 
the  commissary,  who  readily  signed  it,expressir 
gladness  that  I  had  got  my  liberty,  and  was  j 
to  my  family.     He  also  gave  permission  to  seve 
of  my  fellow  prisoners  to  accompany  me  to  M 
laix,  and  I  took  leave  of  the  counsellor  and 
family,  and  others,  both  French  and  English,  v' 
came  to  see  me,  in  a  very   affectionate  mam 
When  I  got  to  Morlaix,  I  found  a  Dutch  ve: 
bound  to  Ostend.     Charles  Sermanson  agreed  \sjj 
the  master,  to  set  me   on  the  English  coast,  if 
wind  would  permit,  which  happened  well  the  T 
of  the  Fourth  month,  1757.    When  I  came  to  L 
ha\i 


selves — they  could  not  deceive  God.  I  said  it 
true,  they  could  not ;  but  as  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  is  a  thing  of  great  moment,  ive  slwidd  not 
place  our  dependfnce  upon  others;  and  as  to  teach- 
ers, we  might  know  them  hy  their  fruits ,-  for,  ao- 
ording  to  Christ's  own  words,  '  Men  do  not  gather 
^rapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles.'  He  further 
saith  to  his  ministers,  '  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give.'  As  to  those  of  polluted  lips,  I  thought 
they  could  not  profit  the  people  at  all.  He  said 
there  was  no  Scripture  that  forbade  nuiirying,  and 
thought  their  priests  wrong  in  that ;  for  they 
did  not  keep  themselves  chaste,  but  deluded  and 
deceived  many  poor  young  women.  I  said  it  was 
a  great  pity  any  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  the  Scriptures,  for  all  ought  to  have  liberty  to 
try  all  things,  that  they  may  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good ;  for  it  is  dangerous  pinning  their  faith  upon 
other  men's  sleeves  ;  '  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
they  will  both  fall  into  the  ditch.'  " 

William  was  not  taken  before  the  commissary  or 
chief  magistrate  at  his  first  coming  here,  but  this 
counsellor  had  given  in  his  name,  and  when  the 


for  them-  don  I  found  Friends  very  glad  to  see 


had  near  sympathy  with  me  in  my  exercises; 
I  saw  the  Lord  had  been  my  helper  and  delivf 
in  that  he  had  been  pleased  to  bring  me  £ 
my  native  land ;  and  not  only  so,  but  I  fw 
Friends  as  nearly  united  to  me  as  ever  ;  which 
a  great  comfort.  For  I  had  been  afraid  lest  t 
should  stand  at  a  distance  from  me ;  but  ma, 
fied  be  the  great  Name  forevermore,  I  found 
well  in  that  respect,  and  likewise  when  I  cam* 
my  own  habitation,  which  was  on  the  11th  of 
Fifth  month,  1757. 

New  Mode  of  Casting  Iron. — Adcock,' 
England,  has  patented  a  process  for  casting  m 
which  is  highly  commended.  Sand-moulds 
placed  in  an  oven,  or  muffle,  a  few  inches  abo^ 
bottom,  so  that  they  may  be  properly  dried 
heated  on  all  sides.  After  all  the  moisture  is 
pelled  from  them  at  a  low  heat,  the  temperatu 
the  oven  is  increased  until  the  moulds  are  bro 
to  a  high  heat,  and  the  metal  is  run  into  tb 
the  oven  and  the  moulds,  with  the  castings  in  t 
are  then  allowed  to  cool  gradually.     The  mou) 
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of  iron  in  baked  or  used  sand  is,  in  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  process,  the  same  as  that  pursued  with 
what  is  known  as  green  sand.  But  when  the  cast- 
ings are  large,  and  especially  if  they  are  tall,  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  melted  metal  upon  the 
sides  of  the  mould  cannot  be  counteracted  by  the 
force  of  cohesion  which  the  sand  acquires  by  ram- 
ming. In  this  case,  a  solid  side  may  be  adapted  to 
each  of  the  frames,  pierced  with  numerous  small 
wholes  to  give  issue  to  the  gases.  This  does  not 
iform  one  body  with  the  rest  of  the  frame,  but  is 
.attached  extemporaneously  to  it  by  bars  and 
wedged  bolts.  In  general,  no  ground  coal  is  mixed 
with  this  sand.  Whenever  the  mould  is  finished, 
it  is  transferred  to  the  drying  stove,  where  it  may 
remain  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  at  most, 
till  it  be  deprived  of  all  its  humidity.  The  sand  is 
then  said  to  be  baked  or  annealed.  Moulding  from 
jloam  is  a  kind  of  work  executed  from  drawing  of 
ithe  pieces  to  be  moulded,  without  being  at  the  ex- 
Ipense  of  making  patterns ;  the  mould  is  formed  of 
a  pasty  mixture  of  clay,  water,  sand,  and  cows' 
hair,  kneaded  together,  the  proportions  of  the  in- 
gredients being  varied  to  suit  the  nature  of  the 
casting.  When  the  paste  requires  to  be  made 
very  light,  horse- dung  or  chopped  straw  is  added 
0  it. 


For  "The  FrifDd.' 


WORDS. 
A  little  said,  and  truly  said, — 

Can  deeper  joys  impart 
Tlian  hosts  of  words,  which  reach  the  head, 

But  never  touch  the  heart. 

The  voice  that  wins  its  sunny  way, 

A  lonely  home  to  cheer. 
Hath  of  the  fewest  words  to  say  ; 

But,  oh  1  those  few,  /lovi  dear.' 

If  words  could  satisfy  the  breast, 

The  world  might  hold  a  feast ; 
But  words,  when  summoned  to  the  test, 

Oft  satisfy  tlie  least  I 


Like  plants  that  make  a 
All  blossom  to  the  ro 

But  whose  poor  nature 
Cue  particle  of  fruit. 


gaudy  she 


CONGENIALITY. 
Tliough  ye  live  with  some  for  years. 

Rarely  from  their  presence  part — 
Though  you  share  their  smiles  and  tears, 

Yet  you  Tl  never  share  their  heart  I 

AVhile,  wilb  others  but  an  hour 
.Serves  the  warmer  soul  to  show; 

And  their  feelings  spring  to  flower, 
aweet  as  opening  roses  blow  I 

Little  may  the  difference  seem 
Unto  those  whose  nature's  keep 

Ever  in  a  feverish  dream  ; — 

But  the  craving  heart  must  weep  I 

Longing  to  be  understood, 

Seeking  to  be  known,  in  vain  : 

Jinny  whom  the  world  calls  good, 
Keep  the  heart  in  constant  pain  I 


FOR  THE  BEST. 
Some  beings,  wheresoe'er  tbey  go, 

Find  nought  to  please,  or  to  exalt,— 
Their  constant  study  but  to  show 

Perpetual  modes  of  finding  fault. 

While  others  in  the  ceaseless  round 
Of  daily  wants,  and  daily  care, — 

Can  yet  cull  flowers  from  common  ground, 
And  tii-ice  enjoy  the  joy  they  s/iare/ 

Oh.  happy  they  who  happy  make, — 

Who  blessing,  still  themselves  are  blest — 

Who  something  spare  for  other's  sake. 
And  strive  in  all  things  for  the  best. 


The  promulgation  of  the  story  of  the  apparition 
produced  a  profound  sensation  among  the  Catholics 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  adjoining  provinces, 
and  of  course  excited  no  little  inquiry  as  to  the 
credibility  of  the  facts  and  the  veracity  of  the 
children  on  whose  testimony  alone  it  rested.  Many 
of  the  more  enlightened  and  upright  of  the  Catho- 
lic functionaries  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
story,  and  determined  to  expose  it.  A  searchiuf 
investigation  was  therefore  entered  on  by  some  oi 
the  priests  residing  near  the  spot,  who  published 
the  result  to  the  world,  and  have  paid  the  penalty 
of  their  disbelief  and  the  exposure  they  have  made, 
by  being  expelled  from  the  diocese.  We  quote 
again  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  : — 

"  It  seems  ascertained  that  the  little  cow-herds 
of  La  Salettc  did  actually  meet  upon  the  hill  on 
the  day  in  question,  a  woman  strangely  accoutred, 
who  perhaps  addres,sed  them  in  some  such  lan- 
guage as  that  they  related  to  their  respective  mas- 
ters on  their  return  to  the  farm.  Some  doubt  may 
be  felt  whether  the  boy  Maximin  was  really  im- 
posed upon  ;  but  the  girl  Melanie  probably  believed 
she  had  beheld  a  celestial  vision,  as  her  subsequent 
history  proves  her  to  be  a  child  of  lively  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  of  extreme  ignorance.  The  story 
was  related  in  the  village  the  same  evening;  it 
was  repeated  by  the  cure  of  La  Salette,  a  simple 
old  village  priest,  in  the  pulpit  on  the  following 
day,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his  parishioners  ;  the 
cure,  full  of  the  astonishing  tale,  proceeded  the 
same  evening  to  Grenoble  to  communicate  it  to  his 
bishop;  the  bishop,  without  further  inquiry,  an- 
nounced the  fact  of  the  apparition  to  a  meeting  of 
400  female  teachers  of  primary  schools,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  assembled  at  Corenc  on  the  22nd  of 
September;  and  thus  it  was  disseminated  within 
three  days,  by  episcopal  authority,  into  every 
parish  of  the  diocese.  Meanwhile  the  boy  Max- 
imin was  not  allowed  to  return  to  his  fiimily  at 
Corps;  he  was  instantly  placed  in  a  religious  es- 
tablishment of  that  town,  and  Melanie  was  soon 
afterwards  similarly  provided  for.  These  young 
persons  have  ever  since  remained  under  the  exclu*^ 
sive  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
their  ulterior  history  forms  an  instructive  commen- 
tary on  the  scene  of  which  they  were  the  sole  at- 
testing witnesses." 

■'  For  many  years  before  the  events  we  are  ex- 
amining, a  lady  of  good  family,  but  of  an  eccen- 
tric and  enthusiastic  temperament.  Mademoiselle 
Constance  Lamerliere  de  St.Ferrt'ol,  had  acquired 
some  notoriety  in  the  religious  community  of  that 
part  of  France.  She  entered  a  convent  at  Greno- 
ble in  1822,  where  for  several  years  she  performed 
the  duties  of  mistress  of  the  novices;  discontented 
with  this  position,  she  sought  to  withdraw  from  this 
establishment,  and  organized  a  charitable  institu- 
tion partly  under  the  patronage  of  the  Abbe  Rous- 
selot.  Her  conduct  was,  however,  so  strange  and 
reckless,  that  her  own  family  thought  it  necessary 
to  place  her  under  judicial  control  ;  and  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1846,  she  was  interdicted  as 
incompetent  to  manage  her  affairs  by  the  Tribunal 
of  Saint  Maroellin.  This  decree  preceded  the 
Apparition  by  one  fortnight,  and  it  seems  to  have 
excited  Madlle.  LamerliCre  to  the  extraordinary 
steps  she  then  proceeded  to  take. 

"  Her  first  care  was  to  provide  a  costume  adapted 
to  the  supernatural  part  she  was  about  to  perform. 
Accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  needle  in  her  con- 
vent, she  easily  prepared  for  herself  a  white  mu.slin 
dress,  with  silver  trimmings  ;  on  the  breast  was 
embroidered  a  large  cross,  and  on  each  side  the 
symbols  of  the  Passion ;  the  apron  was  of  bright 


yellow,   fringed    with   silver,    a  scarf  of  artificial 
roses,  white  satin   shoes  with   flowers  upon  them 
and  marygold  stockings.     With   this  attire  in  a 
bandbox,  she  took  the  diligence  from  St.  Marcellin 
to  Grenoble,  and  as  there  was  no  room  inside,  she 
occupied  a  seat  with  the  conductor,  one  Fortin   on 
the  imperial.     To  this  man  it  is  alleged  that  'she 
communicated  herscheme;  sheundoubtedlyboasted 
ot  the  sublime  achievement  she  was  about  to  per- 
form in  the  Alps;   and  upon  hearing  of  the  Appa- 
rition some  days  afterwards,  he  immediately  ex- 
claimed, '  It  is  one  of  Madlle.  Lamerliere 's  tricks.' 
When  confronted  with  the  conductor  soon  afterwards 
Madlle.  Lamerliere  said,  'Don't  believe  him  ;  yoj 
will  do  harm  to  religion;'  and  to  Fortin  him.self,  she 
said, 'If  you  don't  believe,  yourself,  let  others  believe.' 
"  At  Grenoble  she  went  to  the  shop  of  a  dealer 
in  church  furniture  to  complete  her  costume,  and 
there,  to   the  extreme  surprise   of  the   tradesman 
and  his  family,  she  exhibited  this  grotesque  appa- 
rel.    Several  other  persons,  worthy  of  credit  also, 
saw  the  mystical  dress  of  this  '  Shepherdess  of  the 
Alps,'  as  she  called  herself.     In  fact,  she  had  for 
some  time   past  frequented  a  chalet  on  the  moun- 
tain, not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  prodigy,  and 
there  she  completed  her  preparations.    These  points 
which  have  been  subsequently  established  before  a 
civil  court  of  justice,  raise  a  vehement  presumption 
of  the  identity  of  Madlle.  Lamerliere  and  our  Lady 
of  Salette.     She  was  seen  immediately  after  the 
pretended  miracle  in  the  same  dress  by  other  per- 
sons of  the  neighbouring  villages  ;  she  is  known  to 
have  worn  the  same  dress  on  other  occasions ;  and 
she   has  herself  owned   to  sundry  persons,  and  in 
particular  to  Father  Burnoud,  the  Superior  of  the 
Missionaries  of  La  Salette,  that  she  was  herself  the 
heroine  who  appeared  to  the  cowherds  on  the  19th 
of  September.     We   quote  these  statements  from 
the   decree   of  the   Court   at   Grenoble    to   which 
Madlle.  Lamerliere  brought  her  case ;  the  Court 
held    them    to    be    sufiiciently    proved.      Madlle. 
Lamerliere  brought   an   action  for  defamation  in 
18a5  against  the  Abbe  Deleon,  who  has  been  the 
principal  author  of  the  exposure  of  these  frauds. 
The  Abbe  justified  his  statements,  and  the  Lady 
of  La  Salette  was  non-suited  and  condemned  in 
costs.     An  appeal  from  the  Court  of  First  Instance 
to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Grenoble  has  been  brouoht 
and  argued   in  the  month  of  April  of  the  present 
year,  and  it  has  ended  like  the  former  trial,  by  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant.     The  miracle  and  the 
miracle-worker  have  therefore  been  twice  judicially 
condemned.     The  story  is,  however,  now  denied  by 
the   lady  herself,   and    by  the   present  Bishop  of 
Grenoble  on   her  behalf,   on  the  ground  that  this 
espectable  person  must  have  been  past  fifty  when 
the  event  occurred,  and  that  '  douce  d'un  embon- 
point plus  qu'ordinaire,'  she  would  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  the  ascent  of  the  mountain ! 
Her  presence  there  on  more  than  one  occasion  is 
proved  beyond  dispute.     It  is  not,  however,  indis- 
pensable to  this  view  of  the  case  that  this  lady 
should  herself  have  personated  the  Virgin  Mary  : 
a  younger  and  more  graceful  person   may  have 
been  employed  for  the  purpose." 

"In  November,  1846,  a  Commission,  composed 
of  the  canons  and  professors  of  the  church  and 
seminary  of  Grenoble,  was  consulted  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  miracle.  They  prudently  reported 
that  no  decision  could  be  come  to,  inasmuch  as  the 
story  rested  on  the  evidence  of  two  children  only, 
and  that  in  the  story  itself  there  were  details  'qui 
■"Spirent  quelque  defiance  sur  la  vtrite  des  paroles 
i  la  dame.'  But  a  party  existed  in  the  Chapter 
which  was  little  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  promise  of 
of  so  abundant  a  harvest.  M.  Rousselot,  who  af- 
terwards figures  as  the  leading  champion  of  the 
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legend,  was  at  that  time  considerably  in  debt ; 
and  some  of  his  reverend  colleagues  in  the  Chapter 
had  become  his  sureties.  It  so  fell  out,  that  these 
identical  persons  were  employed  in  the  following 
year  (1847)  to  sit  on  another  commission,  which 
firtt  lent  a  deliberate  sanction  to  the  miracle.  The 
credulity  of  the  people  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  clergy  had  already  given  a  strange  importance 
to  the  tale.  Stories  of  miraculous  cures  produced 
by  the  water  of  a  spring  near  which  the  Lady  of 
La  Salette  had  sat,  were  circulated  far  and  wide. 
The  demand  for  this  holy  water  became  general, 
insomuch  that  at  the  fifth  sitting  of  the  second 
commission  Vicar-General  Berthier  inquired  wheth- 
er the  now  incumbent  of  La  Salette  accounted  for 
the  sums  he  receives  for  the  icater  of  tJie  holy 
spritig.  This  question  was  so  ill  received,  that 
Vicar-G-eneral  Berthier  was  dispensed  from  further 
attendance.  The  commission  at  last  divided  in 
the  proportion  of  five  votes  to  four  in  favour  of 
the  miracle,  and  on  this  ground  it  was  eventually 
affirmed  by  the  bishop." 

"  The  subsequent  history  of  the  two  witnesses 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  Masimin,  the  boy,  was 
placed  under  ecclesiastical  tuition,  but  he  proved 
stupid  and  intractable  beyond  all  conception.  In 
five  years  he  could  not  be  taught  to  read.  On  one 
occabion,  some  months  after  the  Apparition,  when 
he  had  recited  his  story  with  his  usual  volubility, 
he  was  asked  whether  all  these  details  were  equal- 
ly present  to  his  mind  on  the  day  of  the  miracle. 
'  No,'  said  the  boy.  '  How,  then,  do  you  manage 
to  recall  them  ?'  '  C'est  M.  le  Cure,'  replied  the 
self-convicted  witness.  In  November,  1850,  Max- 
imin  was  brought  to  M.  Vianay,  the  cure  of  the 
village  of  Ars — a  man  eminent  for  his  piety  in  all 
the  country  round.  To  this  worthy  priest  he  dis- 
tinctly acknowledged  that  the  whole  story  was  a 
lie,  and  that  he  knew  he  had  never  seen  the  Blessed 
Virgin  at  all.  The  particulars  of  this  interview 
are  recorded  in  a  formal  Report  drawn  up  at  the 
time  ;  and  M.  Vianay  addressed  the  following  let 
ter  to  the  bishop  on  the  5th  of  December,  1850:— 
"  '  Monseigneur, 
"  '  I  had  great  faith  in  N.  D.  de  Salette.  '. 
have  consecrated  and  distributed  a  great  quantity 
of  images  representing  the  occurrence.  I  have 
distributed  part  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
Virgin  was  supposed  to  have  sat.  I  carried  i 
of  it  about  with  me.  I  have  very  frequently 
preached  on  this  subject  in  church.  Few  of  your 
clergy  have  done  so  much  for  La  Salette  as  I  have. 
"•The  hoj  havi?ig  now  told  ine  lie  7iever  saw 
the  Blessed  Virgi?i  at  all,  I  was  oppressed  for  a 
couple  of  days;  but,  after  all,  the  harm  may  not 
be  so  great,'  &c. 

"  The  fate  of  the  girl,  Melanie,  is  even  more 
distressing.  Her  mind  appears  to  have  given  way 
under  the  excitement  caused  by  the  assurance  that 
she  had  actually  held  communication  with  a  super- 
natural being.  She  went  on  to  deliver  extravagant 
prophecies ;  and  at  last  it  has  been  found  expe- 
dient to  transfer  her,  curiously  enough,  to  this 
country,  [England.]  Such,  at  least,  is  the  state- 
ment given  by  the  opponents  of  the  miracle. 
Dr.  UUathorne  says,  however,  that  he  saw  this 
girl  in  a  convent,  where  she  has  taken  vows 
under  the  name  of  Sister  Mary  of  the  C: 

Notwithstanding  the  exposure  of  this  _ 
posture,  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  pretended 
apparition,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Grenoble, 
witliin  whose  diocese  it  is  said  to  have  occurred 
gave  his  doctrinal  judgment  in  favour  of  the  mira- 
cle in  a  pastoral  letter,  submitted  beforehand  to 
the  Pope,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  At  the  express  petition  of  all  the  members  of 


our  venerable  Chapter,  and  of  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  the  priests  of  our  diocese  ; 

In  order  to  satisfy  also  the  just  expectations 
of  so  many  pious  souls,  belonging  as  well  to  our 
fatherland  as  to  other  countries,  who  might  at 
length  reproach  us  with  holding  captive  the 
truth ; 

Having  invoked  again  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin; 

We  declare  as  follows  : — 

Art.  1 .  We  pronounce  that  the  Apparition  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  to  two  shepherds,  on  the  19th 
of  September,  1846,  on  a  mountain  of  the  chain 
of  the  Alps,  situated  in  the  parish  of  La  Salette, 
and  in  the  archpresbytery  of  Corps,  bears  in  it- 
self all  the  marks  of  truth,  and  that  the  faithful 
may  with  justice  believe  it  to  be  indubitable  and 
certain. 

Art.  2.  We  believe  that  this  fact  acquires  a 
new  degree  of  certitude,  by  the  immense  and  spon- 
taneous concourse  of  the  faithful  upon  the  spot 
of  the  Apparition,  as  well  as  by  the  multitude 
of  miracles  which  have  followed  the  said  event, 
nd  a  great  number  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
question  without  violence  to  the  rules  of  human 
testimony. 

"  Art.  3.  Wherefore,  in  order  to  testify  in  a 
lively  manner  our  gratitude  to  God  and  the  glo- 
rious Virgin  Mary,  we  authorize  the  devotion  to 
our  Lady  of  La  Salette.  We  permit  it  to  b( 
preached,  and  allow  the  moral  and  practical  con 
sequences  resulting  from  this  great  event  to  bi 
drawn  from  it. 

"  Art.  5.  We  expressly  forbid  the  faithful,  or 
the  priests  of  our  diocese,  ever  to  lift  their  voice 
in  public  or  to  write  against  the  fact  which  we  now 
proclaim,  and  which  henceforth  calls  for  the  respect 
of  all." 

For  "  The  Friend 

Gratitude  and   Preservation. 

Gratitude  for  present  enjoyment  is  as  essential 
to  its  continuance,  as  prayer  is  to  our  deliverance 
from  evil,  and  it  was  no  doubt  from  a  sense  of  this 
that  the  following  query  and  admonition  occurred 
"A  stranger  once  stopped  a  person  in  London,  anc 
abruptly  asked  him,  '  Did  you  ever  thank  God  for 
your  reason  ?'  '  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did  " 
was  the  reply.  '  Do  it  quickly,  then,'  said  the 
stranger,  '  for  I  have  lost  mine.'  "  We  often  may 
feel  thankful  for  a  sensible  escape  from  threateninj 
danger,  and  yet  be  very  unmindful  of  the  blessinj_ 
of  daily  preservation,  amid  the  numberless  dan- 
gers by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  the  many 
snares  which  are  set  for  our  feet. 

Our  safety  and  preservation,  in  a  religious  sense, 
do  not  so  much  depend  upon  outward  circum- 
stances and  situations,  as  upon  a  secret  and  humble 
reliance  upon  the  Divine  and  invisible  arm  of  power 
by  which  the  world  was  created,  watching  and 
praying,  lest  we  be  led  into  temptation,  with  the 
desire  that  our  hearts  may  be  filled  with  the  love 
and  fear  of  the  Lord,  preserving  us  from  the  snares 
of  death.  It  is  written  that  "  Cornelius  turned  to 
God  while  in  the  army,  and  the  sons  of  Eli  fol- 
lowed after  Satan  in  the  temple.  Domitian  and 
Marcus  Antonius  filled  the  same  throne,  while 
the  one  astonished  the  world  by  his  wickedness, 
the  other  by  his  virtues.  The  treasurer  of  the 
queen  of  Ethiopia  was  converted  amid  the  vanity 
of  a  heathen  court ;  while  Judas  went  astray  in 
the  company  of  Christ  and  his  apostles." 

Manufacture  of  Cast- Steel. — A  method  of  mak- 
ing cast-steel  on  a  new  plan  is  described  in  the 
London  Journal.  The  inventor  puts  into  a  com- 
mon melting  pot,  charcoal   bar-iron,   clipped   in 


pieces,  of  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
adds  thereto  good  charcoal  pig-iron,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part,  more  or  less,  by  weight  of 
pig-iron,  to  three  parts,  more  or  less,  of  the  clip- 
ped bar-iron.  This  combination  of  metals  is  melted 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  run  into  ingot  moulds. 
By  this  process  cast-steel  is  obtained  suitable  for  ■ 
any  purpose  to  which  the  article  made  on  the  old 
plan  can  be  applied,  the  various  qualities  of  s 
required  being  obtained  by  slightly  varying  the' 
proportions  of  bar  and  pig-iron.  Taking  forty 
pounds  weight  as  the  standard  of  an  ingot,  from 
seven  to  twelve  pounds  of  pig  metal  are  used,  and 
the  remainder  is  made  of  bar-iron ;  these  propor- 
tions would  produce  a  cast-steel  suitable  for  most 
purposes.  Thus,  for  cast-steel  to  be  manufactured 
into  edge-tools,  ten  pounds  of  pig  metal  are  added 
to  thirty  pounds  of  bar-iron.  For  table-knives, 
eight  pounds  of  pig  metal  are  combined  with  thirty- 
two  pounds  of  bar-iron  ;  and  for  hard  steel,  twelve 
pounds  of  pig  metal  are  added  to  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  bar-iron.  Another  mode  consists  in  the 
manufacture  of  ingots  or  blocks  of  cast-steel,  for 
ordnance  and  other  purposes,  with  an  iron  centre. 
A  bar  of  hot  iron  covered  with  a  deoxydizing  agent, 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  mould,  previous  to 
pouring  in  the  melted  steel,  and,  by  the  use  of  thi; 
deoxydizing  agent,  the  oxide  is  removed  or  dissolved 
from  the  iron,  and  thus  the  steel,  while  in  a  fluid 
state,  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  iron,  in- 
suring perfect  cementation  between  the  steel  and 
the  iron. 


Remarkable  Voyage. — The   Liverpool  Post   c 
Seventh  mo.  29th,  has  the  following  account  of 
recent  voyage   across  the  Atlantic,  by  a  yacht  o! 
only  twenty-three  tons  : — 

"  The  arrival  at  this  port,  yesterday,  of  the 
yacht  Charter  0  ak,  from  New  York,  furnishes  s 
striking  proof  of  what  perseverance  can  accom- 
plish, and  shows  to  us  English  the  sort  of  stuf 
our  transatlantic  cousins  are  made  of.  The  Cha 
ter  Oak  is  a  little  vessel,  48  feet  long,  18  feet  wide 
5  feet  3  inches  deep,  and  measures  twenty-threi 
tons.  She  was  built  and  rigged  by  her  captain  anc 
owner,  Mr.  Webb,  in  Connecticut,  and  by  him  anc 
one  man  brought  safely  across  the  stormy  Atlantii 
in  37  days.  She  started  with  the  captain  and  tW( 
men,  but  one  of  them  was  unfortunately  lost  over 
board  the  first  day.  To  most  men,  this  would  havi 
been  enough  to  frighten  them  off  their  perilous  en 
terprise,  but  our  two  undaunted  navigators,  (on: 
of  whom  had  never  been  at  sea  before,)  were  no 
to  be  frightened.  Without  a  chronometer,  (for  n( 
one  would  trust  one  in  so  frail  a  conveyance,  am 
the  captain  was  too  poor  to  buy  one,)  without  :,| 
chart  of  the  coast  they  were  steering  for,  these  twn 
men  pursued  their  dangerous  way,  through  several 
storms,  and  reached  Liverpool  in  the  time  men 
tioned." 


THE    FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  3,   1857. 


The  doctrine  of  expediency  obtains  many  advc 
cates  in  the  present  day,  as  it  has  done  in  all  agei 
and  now,  as  heretofore  leads  into  many  and  gres 
inconsistencies.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  thj 
whatever  is  right— that  is,  whatever  is  in  accorc 
ance  with  the  Divine  will — will  ultimately  pro's 
to  have  been  expedient ;  but  it  always  has  bee) 
and  we  believe  it  always  will  be  the  case,  thi 
where  men  decide  upon  acts  and  principles  b 
their  apparent  expediency  merely,  without  refei 


THE    I'KIEND. 


|ring  them  to  the  test  of  the  revealed  will  of  the 
Almighty,  they  are  very  likely  to  prove  injurious 
ior  defective,  in  either  their  immediate,  their  col- 
lateral, or  their  remote  consequences, 
i  Our  General  Government,  many  of  our  States, 
and  very  many  of  our  people,  in  their  political  or 
ganizations  and  their  religious  Societies,  have  been 
lacting,  for  years,  towards  slavery,  in  accordance 
|with  the  apprehended  requirements  of  expediency; 
iand  almost  every  day  affords  some  sorrowful  evi- 
dence of  its  utter  powerlessness  to  circumscribe, 
puch  less  to  suppress  the  evil.  To  trust  the  sub- 
jiugation  of  the  evil  passions  in  the  heart  of 
)r  to  attempt  to  destroy  or  control  the  fruits 
ipringing  from  those  passions,  by  appealing  to  a 
jriterion  having  no  higher  authority  than  human 
■eason,  must  very  generally  lead  to  disappointment 
!ven  in  things  that  relate  to  this  life  only,  and  to 
till  more  direful  consequences  in  those  that  relate 
0  the  life  to  come.  When  our  Saviour  sent  forth 
lis  disciples  to  proclaim  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
e  told  them  expressly  they  should  be  hated  of  aU 
•aen  for  his  name's  sake,  a  consequence  resulting 
Ironi  the  doctrine  they  preached  and  the  lives  they 
[id,  which  would  appear  to  make  the  preaching  of 


view3  that  are  presented  in  the  resolutions  of  that  j 


ijose  doctrines,  and  their  practical  effects,  highly 
[lespedient  ;  but  which  it  was  nevertheless  tlieir 
[Uty  and  their  highest  interest  to  meet  and  to  bear 
;ith  patience  and  submission.  And  the  promul- 
ition  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  their  appli- 
iition  to  the  affairs  of  life,"from  that  day  to  this 
ave  brought  upon  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the  true 
iformers  of  every  age,  the  hatred  and  persecution 
[  those  who  are  determined  to  live  in  accordance 
ith  the  desires  of  their  unregenerate  hearts  ;  often 

bjecting  them  to  banishment,  imprisonment  and 
her  cruel  sufferings,  which  appeared  completely 

deprive  them  of  the  power  to  effect  the  end  they 
mod  at,  and  to  be  in  every  point  of  view  iuex- 
:dient.  Eut  those  who  have  been  faithful  to  their 
aster,  have  not  dared  to  give  up  their  testimony 

the  Truth,  or  to  compromise  their  convictions  of 
e  requisitions  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  because 
hers  did  not  accord  with  them,  or  despised  and 
Sected  them  for  maintaining  his  religion  in  all  its 
!rts.  ° 

-'We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  the 
urse  recently  pursued  by  "  The  Publishing  Com- 
ittee"  of  "  The  American  Tract  Society"  in  rela- 
•n  to  the  subject  of  slavery.     This  Society  has 

control  of  a  very  large  amount  of  funds,  and 

pubhcations  are  perhaps  more  extensive' than 

lost  any  other  in  the  country  The  Committee 
5  just  put  forth  an  address  to  the  friends  of  the 

iety,  in  which  they  say  : 

.t  the  last 


Since  the  preparation  of  this  treatise,  one  of  the  au 
thors  from  whose  addresses  or  tracts  it  was  compiled 
has  been  removed  by  death.  Two  others  of  these  bre. 
thren,  honoured  and  influential,  known  as  true  friends  of 
the  society  have  judged  it  inexpedient,  in  the  enkindled 
and  excited  state  of  feeling  awakened  both  north  and 
south  upon  the  various  relations  of  this  topic,  that  those 
writings  of  their  Oivn,  which  were  to  form  a  prominent 
portion  of  the  treatise,  should  be  issued  with  a  northern 
imprint  They  have  accordingly  interdicted  our  further 
use  of  the  matter  ihiis  supplied. 

But  in  addition,  from  all  quarters  of  our  southern  field 
we  have  received,  and  from  the  tried  and  fast  friends  of 
the  society,  expressions  the  most  unanimous  and  decided 
that  any  publication  by  our  press  bearing  upon  the  topic 
of  slavery,  even  though  of  southern  authorship,  and  care- 
fully kept  within  the  terms  of  the  resolutions  of  the  ■ 
nivcrsary,  could  have  no  other  result  than  precipitat 
the  entire  withdrawal   of  the  south  from   co-operat 
with  the  society.     The  new  works  would  find  no  gate  of 
access;  and    the  separation  would  henceforth   exclude 
even  our  older  issues,  by  flinging  over  them  the  su<;pi- 
cion  ot  their  origin  from  a  quarter  presumed  to  have  be- 
come hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  south.     Of  tho^e  ac 
credited  issues,  the  siftings  of  a  rich  evangelical  litera- 
ture m  our  own  and  in  European  lands— books  on  which 
G-od  s  Spirit  has  put  his  evident  and  gracious  approval 
—It  seemed  a  sad  necessity  to  be  compelled  to  clog  in 
any  way  the  circulation.  ^ 

From  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  from  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Ten 
nessee,  we  hear  but  one  testimony,  as  borne  by  State 
branches  and  auxiliaries,  by  the  society's  otBcers  gene- 
ral agents,  superintendents,  and  colporteurs,  by' eccle- 
siastical bodies,  and  by  the  religious  press.  Over  the 
south  we  have  now  a  virtual  suspension  of  collections, 
and  if  the  present  distrust  and  alieualion  but  remain 
there  must  speedily  ensue  a  withdrawal  of  colporteurs 
and  distribution  tbroughoutour  southern  field.  We  must 
surrender  all  the  Southern  and  South-western  States 
To  proceed,  is  thus  to  palsy  one  whole  side  of  our  insti- 
tution. 


sfullv 


re  tha 


Africa  was  succcs 

Bona  and  Cape  T- 

forty-five  miles.     It  was'submerged  i 

deep  apart  of  the  distance. 

The  East  India  Company  have  chartered  twelve  more 
steamers  to  convey  troops  to  India,  including  the  G  ea! 
Britain  and  Leopold  1st.  ^ 

o„f '.'f  ""f'""-""  ^u^  occurred  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  growing 

ng  themselves  for  protection  against  ihe  violence  of 


ersary,  it  was  regarded  by  manv  a 
1  feasible  and  desirable  that,  without  at  all  trencliin. 
he  political  revelations  of  slavery,  certain  moral  du 
growing  out  of  its  existence,  or  moral  evils  an( 
tical  immoralities  deplored  by  all  evangelical  Chris, 
is,  and  found  occasionally  or  frequently  accompany- 
It,  should  be  discussed  in  our  publications  ;  and  this 
lout  losing  sight  of  our  original  and  governing  prin 
-  in  the  society's  first  organization,  that  its  publica 

shall  be  "calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of 
ivangelical  Christians."  And  the  confidence  was  ex- 
sed  that  the  Executive  Committee  would,  in  their 
respecting  this  matter,  exercise  such  wisdom  as 
Id  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  society  "  Ihrovgkoul 
whole  country." 

?here  was  no  little  interest  manifested  by  the 
lie  in  relation  to  the  decision  of  the  Society  on 
subject,  and  a  general  expression  of  approval 
course  adopted  followed  its  announcement. 
Committee  now  say  : — 

e  Publishing  Committee  had,  at  the  time  of  their 
anniversary,  a  treatise  on  the  "Duties  of  Masters" 
sr  their  consideration.  It  was  composed  of  articles 
sued  by  brethren  of  various  evangelical  denu- 


;he 


ilions  at  the  south,  and 


jpposcd  to  meet  the 


The  inexpediency  of  maintaining  the  requisitions 
of  the  gospel  in  relation  to  the   duties  of  slave- 
holders towards  their  helpless  and  despised  slaves 
IS  still  f\irther  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  :— 
For  the  successful   maintenance  of  the  past,  and  tht 
happy  expansion  of  the  future  influence  of  the  society 
we  have  relied  on  the  sympathies,  prayers,   gifts,  and 
co-operation  of  our  brethren  in  the  south  as  in  the  north 
It  the  evangelical  Christians  resident  in  any  portion  of 
Dur  wide  country  give  not  their  confidence,  aid,  and  per- 
sonal mflueuce,  our  agents  and  our  tracts,  our  collectors 
nd  our  volumes  are  alike  denied  access.     We  have  re 
eived  from  churches  and  from  individuals,  from  men  in 
11  the  strength  and  fervour  of  their  best  years   and  from 
Christians  arranging  their  worldly  affairs  in  prospect  of 
among  our  southern  brethren,  a  generous  and 
hearty  support  in  the  former  years  of  our  history.    With 
equal  fidelity  to  donors  and  testators  at  the  north  or  at 
the  south,  the  conductors  of  the  society  have  aimed  to 
dispense,   tar  and  near,  their  respective  contributions, 
Jor  the  best  interests  alike  of  our  common  country  and  our 
common  Christinnily. 

The  Publishing  Committee  therefore  vo'ed  with  entire 
unanimity  to  arrest  the  issue  of  the  work  that  had  been 
belore  them,  confidentially  believing  that  their  action  in 
the  premises  would  commend  itself  to  the  society  under 
the  phases  which  the  subject  has  assumed :  and  the  Ex 
ecutive  Committee  united  in  sustaining  this  as  the  only 
present  action  conservative  of  all  the  interests,  and  iust 

to  all   tliP   norl-Ioc!   in-iTi^lt-n/l  '  ■^ 


ibe  OrangemcQ. 

Letters  from  Lady  Franklin's  Arctic  steamer  Fox   at 

and     hat   the  vessel  answers   admirably.     A^e  weX; 

The  accounts  from  India  continue  unfavounblp  r„ 
S°evera,''"i°'  f'^^f'^  ""'-  "^^  ^^^"^''^  «tiH  held  DolhK 
^,jr,'r"'^-'''V"T  '""^^  ''y  "'^"''  «°d  repulsed  by 
the  British.  Five  hundred  English  troops  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  these  sorties.  On  the  20th,  Gen  Ha vclock 
defeated  10,000  rebels  on  the  road  to  Luckuow  The 
British  loss  was  small.  Calcutta  remained  quiet  'and  it 
IS  said,  tranquillity  was  restored  in  Central  India.  It 
was^reported  that  Agra  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 

The  Danish  Post  states  that  the  British  government 

:s  inquired  of  the  Danish  War  office  if  there  C^v" 

ber  of  D.nisdi  military  officers  who  could  be  spared,  and 

who  would  be  willing  to   take  service  in  Indii 

It  was  reported  that  the   English  go' 

iting  offices  in  severafof  the' 


for 


years. 

bout  to  op 
German  Principalities. 

The  meeting  between  the  Emperors  of  France  and 
fsTh  ult"^''  '""^''^"^  '°  '"'''  '''"'"  ''^  Stuttgardt  on  the 

British  agents  had  arrived  at  Lille,  for  the  purpose  of 
recruiting   or  the  British  army,  but  they  are  not  pemit- 
ted  to  enrol  French  subjects.     It  is  said  the  lecenTdlf- 
Ities  in  the  management  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  have 
been  smoothed  over. 

A  diflerence,  it  is  said,  has  arisen  between  Austria 
and  France  on  the  Italian  question,  Austria  refusing  to 
join  France  in  her  efforts  to  promote  reforms  in  the 
Papal  States. 

A  medical  consultation  having  declared  the  Kino-  of 
Sweden  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  public  alittirs 
for  a  year  to  come,  the  king  has  requested  the  States  to 
provide  for  their  government  durin'r  his  illness 

Spanish  troops  continued  to  be  sent  to  Cuba:  Within 
:nd life:''"""""  "^^^ -''^'^  ^-"' ^-"'--.  ^^^<^i^ 

The  latest  dates  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  state 
that  the  slave  trade  was   very  brisk   in   the   Bights  of 


er  under  Sjk 


had 


cap- 


parties  involved, 
We  cannot  believe  it  to  be  "  for  the  best 
alike  of  our  common  country,"  though  it  may  be 
for  "  the  best  interest  of  a  common"  'profession  of 
Christianity,  to  shrink  from  maintaining  the  truths 
of  the  gospel,  because  men  who  are  setting  them 
at  naught,  say  they  will  close  their  ears  against 
them,  and  withhold  their  money  from  aidinir  in 
publishing  them.  Upon  the  same  principle" the 
Mormons  might  buy  off  all  protests  against  their 
abomination?,  and  raise  an  effectual  barrier  against 
the  diffusion  of  Christian  doctrines  among  them. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.- News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  15th 
The  submarine  telegraph  cable  connecting  Euroj.e  and 


board. 
I  and  another, 
iser,  had  been 


red   with   two   hundred'  and  tliiity  slav 
Another  had    been   destroyed   at   Accra 
which  ran  ashore  to  escap     ' 
seized  and  destroyed. 

London  Money  ^arfe<.— Money  was  iu  active  demand 
at  former  rates.  Consols,  OOJ.  News  of  the  panic  in 
New  York  had  been  received,  and  caused  much  an.xietv 
Liverpool  Markets.— CoUon  had  further  advinced'  The 
quotations  were  for  fair  Orleans,  9W.;  middling,  9Jrf  • 
wnnn^K';  '"'^r'  ™ ''fi^S^'  ^  ^'^^^i'  The  sto"ck  was 
300,000  biles  of  which  240,000  were  American.  The 
Manchester  advices  were  favourable.  Goods  and  vans 
had  slightly  advanced  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  flour, 
31s.  a  32s.  ;  wheat  and  corn  had  slightly  advuced 

UNITED  STATES. -r/.  ^.«./i'i^,f- AUhough 
can  lous  observers  of  the  signs  of^he  times  ma  have 
apprehended  danger  in  the  future  from  the  jirevailing 
tendency  to  inflation  and  extravagance  throughout  thf 
a  Zf'l''T^  probably  could  have  anticipated  such 
a  geneia  alarm  and  prostration  of  credit  as  "have  sud- 
denly fallen  on  the  community.  The  crisis  seems  to  h.ave 
been  accelerated  by  the  wild  and  excessive  speculations 
of  the  last  year  in  Western  lands  and  railroads,  which 
drew  avvay  many  millions  of  capital  from  the  Eastern 
S  ates,  to  be  locked  up  in  unproductive  investments. 
Hie  contraction,  which  at  some  time  was  inevitable, 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  effected  gradually  and  with 
much  less  disaster,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unreasonable 
panic  and  distrust  which  have  prevailed,  rendering  it 
almost  impossible  for  even  solvent  debtors  with  large 
engagements,  to  provide  for  them  as  they  fell  due.  Fail- 
ures of  large  maniifacluriug  and  commercial  houses  have 


32 


THE    FRIEND. 


therefore  continued  to  follow  each  other  with  fearful 
ripiJily  In  the  progress  of  financial  troubles,  the 
banking  institutions  were  soon  reached,  several  ot  which 
in  New  England,  x\ew  York  and  the  West  had  given  out 
two  weeks  since.  On  the  25th  ult,  the  Bank  of  Penn- 
Bvlvania  in  this  city,  announced  its  inability  to  continue 
snec'ie  payments.  A  run  on  the  other  banks  then  com- 
menced  and   in  the  course  ofthe  day,  about  §1,500,000 


in  gold  and  i 


Iver  was  drawn  from  them.     The  next  day 


all  the  Philadelphia  banks  suspended,  and  their  exampl 
was  followed  by  those  of  Baltimore,  Washington,  &c. 
It  is  believed  that  all  the  banks  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania Western  Virginia,  most  of  those  in  New  Jersey, 
Khode  Island,  &c.,  have  likewise  discontinued  specie 
payments.  The  banks  of  Boston  and  New  l:ork  stand 
li'rm  and  confidence  is  felt  in  those  cities  that  they  will 
be  able  to  sustain  the  shock.  On  the  28th  of  Ninth  mo., 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  issued  the  following  Pro- 
clamation convening  the  Legislature  :— 

"A    PHOCLAMATION  I 

Whereas,  A  serious  financial  revulsion  has  occurred, 
resultins  in  the  suspension  of  specie  pajments  by  the 
banks  of  thirand  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  the 
failure  of  many  long  established  commercial  houses, 
leadincr  to  the  destruction  of  confidence,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral embarrassment  and  depression  of  trade,  and  threat- 
ening to  affect  disastrously  the  credit  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the  people  ; 
And'whereas,  An  occasion  so  extraordinary  requires 
prompt  and  efficient  action  to  relieve  an  alarmed  and 
suffering  community; 

Therefore,  I,  James  Pollock,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  me  by  the  Constitution,  do  hereby  convene  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  require 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
to  meet  in  their  respective  houses  in  the  capitol  at  Har- 
risburg,  on  Tuesday,  the  sixth  day  of  October,  a.  d., 
1857,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon  of  that  day,  then  and  there 
to  take  into  consideration,  and  adopt  such  measures  of 
relief  in  the  premises  as  the  present  exigency  may  seem 
to  them  in  their  wisdom  to  demand." 

It  is  supposed  the  Legislature  will  legalize  the  suspen- 
sion for  a  limited  period,  fixing  some  future  time  at  which 
the  banks  must  pay  their  debts  in  coin. 

Neto  rori.— Mortality  last  week,  560.  On  the  26th 
sales  of  good  red  wheat  were  made  at  $1.27  a  §1.32; 
white  wheat,  S1.30  a  $1.45.  The  supply  is  large,  and 
prices  depressed  by  the  money  pressure.  ,      „„  , 

PAiiarfe/pAja.— Mortality,  last  week,  182.  On  the  26th 
sales  of  red  wheat,  $1.25  a  $1.35  ;  white  wheat,  $1.28  a 
$1.45;  Southern  yellow  corn,  80  cents,  in  store  and 
afloat.  o.   ,  . 

Fennsylvania.—The  Commissioners  of  the  binking 
Fund  report  a  reduction  of  the  State  debt  within  the  last 
three  years,  through  that  source,  of  $1,042,857.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  purchase  of  State  stocks 
at  the  market  price,  and  by  the  cancellation  of  relief 
notes  If  to  this  be  added  the  amount  to  be  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  Main  Line,  ($7,500,000,)  we  shall 
have  a  reduction  of  the  State  debt  about  eight  and  a  half 
millions.  „  „, 

Miscellaneous.— Meat  for  the  Millions  m  France.— The 
Russian  journals  announce  the  establishment  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg of  a  society  for  the  exportation  of  prepared 
meats  for  consumption  in  France.  The  factories  are 
be  erected  in  the  south  of  Russia  and  in  Siberia,  where 
horned  cattle  can  be  purchased  at  but  little  cost.  Th 
prepared  meat  can  be  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  thai 
fresh  beef. 

Navigable  Rivers.— The  United  States  Circuit  Court 
(Judge  Grier)  at  Trenton,  has  decided  the  Passaic  Bridg' 
suits,  dismissing  all  the  cases,  on  the  ground  that  th 
States  have  jurisdiction  over  navigable  rivers  which  are 
wholly  within  their  boundaries,  and  that  any  bridge  oi 
such  a  river,  authorized  by  the  State  Legislature,  is  law 
ful,  however  much  it  may  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the 
river. 

Marine  Disasters. — The  number  of  vessels  lost  and 
damaged  by  the  late  gale,  as  far  as  ascertained,  amounts 
to  forty-one,  as  follows : — six  steamers,  four  ships,  nine 
barks,  twenty-two  schooners. 

Breadstuffs  at  the  ll'es*.— At  Chicago,  II!.,  last  week, 
47  000  bushels  of  spring  wheat  sold  at  83  cents  on  board. 
Corn  was  dull;  some  sales  were  made  at  60  cents  afloat. 
In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  fair  Michigan  and  Ohio  flour  sold  at 
$5.00  .         ,      ,. 

Rock  Salt.— The  St.  Louis  Democrat  mentions  the  dis- 
covery of  a  hill  or  mountain  of  rock  salt  in  Missouri, 
Dear  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  on  Saline  creek  in  Perry 
county.  The  salt  resembles  quartz  rock,  and  when 
ground  makes  a  white  powder. 

All  African  Explorer.— Dr.  Livingston  attended  a  late 
meeiiui;  of  the  Manchester  Cotton  Supply  Association 


d  explained  the  commercial  resources  of  Africa.  He 
id  it  was  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  sugar  and 
tton,  and  that  he  intended  to  devote  his  future  life  in 
special  efforts  to  develope  those  products  in  Africa.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  government  to  fur- 
nish Dr.  Livingston  with  a  steamer  with  which  to  ascend 
the  Bainbest  river. 

Returning  to  Ireland. — A  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post,  noticing  the  contemplated  closing  of  the 
factories  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  says,  that  during  the  last 
lonth  more  than  seven  hundred  of  the  Irish  population 
ave  purchased  return  tickets  to  Liverpool,  attracted  by 
the  improved  and  improving  state  of  agricultural  inte- 
rests in  the  Emerald  Isle. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  H.  Tail,  per  I.  Elliott,  0.,  $2,  vol.  31 ; 
from  Chas.  Lippincott,  N.  J.,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31 :  from 
Henry  Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  Benj.  Boss,  Joseph  Col- 
lins, David  Naramore,  $2  each,  vol.  31,  for  Jas.  Cooper, 
$4,  vols.  30  and  31. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions.— Samnel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101 
N.  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  S.  Eighth  street, 
and  No.  724  Market  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  426  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  26  S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen, 
No.  179  S.  Fifth  street,  and  No.  227,  N.  Front  street; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chest- 
nut street ;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  187  Arch  street ; 
John  M.  Whitall,  No.  161  Filbert  street,  and  138  Race 
street ;  Wistar  Morris,  No.  85  S.  Third  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  jI/onM.— Jeremiah  Hacker, 
Fourth,  below  Spruce  street ;  John  Carter,  Twelfth,  be- 
tween Spruce  and  Pine  streets;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179 
S.  Fifth  street.  (The  residences  are  mostly  designated 
by  the  old  numbers.) 

Physician  and  Superintendent.— J oshu-a.  H.  Worthing- 
ton,  M.  D. 

Matron. — Margaret  H.  Worthington. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-School 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  llih  month. 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  make 
early  application  to  Joseph  Skowden,  Superintendent  at 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304 
Arch  street. 


for  successors,  viz. :  Joel  Evans,  Ebenezer  Worth,  John 
M.  Kaighn,  Thomas  Wistar,  or  Joseph  Elkinton. 

female  Friend,  qualified  to  fill  the  department  of 
Teaching,  is  also  wanted.     Extract  from  the  Minutes. 
Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  oi 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  act 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding-School 
at  West-Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day, 
the  9th  of  this  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Committee  on 
Admissions,  meet  on  the  same  day — the   former  at  4 

clock,  and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Se- 
md-day  afternoon,  the  5th  of  Tenth  month,  to  attend 
the  Semi-annual  Examiuation  of  the  Schools. 

Philad.,  Ninth  mo.,  15th,  1857. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Committee, 
there  will  be  a  conveyance  at  West  Chester,  on  Second- 
day,  the  5th  of  Tenth  month,  on  the  arrival  of  the  after- 
noon train,  which  leaves  the  depot  in  this  city  at  4 
o'clock. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher   is  wanted   for  the   Boys' 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  under- 
named, viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


t  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  Civili 
tion  of  the  Indians,  held  Eighth  month  24th,  1857. 
Information  was  now  received  that  our  friends, 
muel  and  Rachel  Whitson,  who  have  been  acceptably 
ngaged  in  the  care  of  the  farm  and  other  concerns 
Tunessassah,  have  a  prospect  of  leaving  there  in  a  f 
weeks.     As  the  Boarding-School  has  been  going  on  very 
satisfactorily,  and  appears  to  be  in  good  measure 
swering  the  design  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  not  be 
suspended.     Friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  bene 
volent  work,  and  whose  minds  may  be  drawn  to  engage 
as  Superintendent  and   Matron,   will   do   well   to  maki 
early  application  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  look  ou 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  the  Seventh  month,  1857,  Waite 

wife  of  Benjamin  Boss,  of  Smyrna  (N.  Y'ork,)  Particulai 

and  Monthly  Meeting.     Her  disease  was  cancer  of  thi 

face,  with  which  she  was  confined  about  six  months 

She  was  sensible  throughout  the  whole  course  of  he! 

protracted  illness,  and  bore   her  sufferings,  which  wen 

great,  with  exemplary  patience  and  fortitude.     A  fev 

weeks   after  being  confined  to   her  room,   she  said  ti 

her  husband,  who  was  sitting  by  her  bed :  "  It  was  toll 

me  a  few  months  ago  that  I  must  set  my  house  in  ordei 

and  through  adorable  goodness  it  is  now  accomplished 

My  dear  Master  has  enabled  me,  throu^^h  his  grace,  t 

work  out  my  salvation  before  him."     Her  husband  say 

ing  to  her:  "Art  thou  willing  to  leave  me  here,  alonr 

as  it  were?"  she  replied,  "Yes;  art  thou  not  willing?. 

He  not  making  her  an  answer,  she  reached  out  and  too 

his  hand,  and  then  said:  "Thou  ought  to  give  me  u 

freely,  for  it  is  the   dear  Master's  will ;  we  have  live 

much  longer  together  than  either  of  us  could  have  ant 

cipated  when  wc  first  came  together ;  the  dear  Mastc 

brought  us  together,  I  do  believe,  and  is  now  about  t 

separate  us  for  a  little  season."     Her  husband  observe 

he  had  no  doubt  the  change  would  be  a  glorious  one  I 

her ,  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  and  oh  I  how  pleasant  the  pro: 

pect."     Some  weeks  after,  a  number  of  Friends  comin 

to  see  her,  she  looked  on  them  with  a  smiling  counU 

nance,  and  said,  "How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  such  goo 

friends  to  call  to  see  me,  a  poor  worm  of  the  dust;  ol 

how  I  love  them,  and  not  them  ouly,  but  my  love  is  i 

hole  human  family.     I  am  not  worthy  of  the  mai 

favours   I  receive  from  the  dear  Master's  hand."     II 

face  required  dressing  every  five  hours  in  the  twent; 

four,  and  she  often  invoked  a  blessing  on  her  son  ai 

his  wife  who  performed  this  service,  and  were  very  a 

tcntive  in  every  way  to  her  wants.     Her  heart  was  cl 

thed  with  gratitude  for  her  blessings,  often  saying  th 

many  lay  suffering  for  want  of  care,  while  she,  who  w 

no  better  than  they,  had  everthing  done  for  her  by  b 

friends,  to  make  her  as  comfortable  as   she  could 

made.     She  observed  that  medical  skill   could  do 

more  than  make  her  a  little   more  comfortable  wh 

here;  there  was  but  one  Physician   who  could  do  I 

good,  and  He  had  been  with  her  through  this  long  a 

painful  sickness,  night  and  day  ;  had  it  not  been  so,  s 

could  not  have  been  so  quiet,  adding,  "  I  have  an  ii 

shaken  faith   that  I  am  not  deceived."     Not  very  lo 

before  her  death,  she  broke  forth,  "  Praise  the  Lord,  i 

my  soul,  for  his  wonderful  favours   to  the  children  . 

men,  and  especially  to  me,  a  poor  worm  of  the  du,, 

who  am  unworthy  of  the  many  favours  I  daily  receijj 

from  the  dear  Master.     He  has  been  round  about  me* 

this  sickness  continually,  and  this  day  in  particulj 

Oh  I  praise  his  adorable  name!"     A  few  hours  befi^ 

her  death,   being  in  much  pain,  her  husband  said, 

hope  thou  feels  the  presence  of  the  dear  Redecnic 

She   replied,  "  Oh  yes,  He  is  round  about  me,  and  \| 

soon  take  me  to  himself.     Oh  !  how  pleasanti"     Alii 

after,  to  a  friend  who  took  her  by  the  hand,  she  £ 

"The  dear  Master  is  about  ready  for  me."     Her  relati 

and  friends  feel  they  have  cause  to  rejoice  rather  tl 

to  mourn  for  her  removal,  having  such  indubitable 

dence  that  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  she  has  b 

gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner.     "Be  ye  also  ren 

for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  I 

cometh." 

,  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Salem,  Massac 

setts,  on  the  25th  of  Ninth  month,  Philip  Chase,  a 
near  90  years.  His  long  life  had  been  remarkable 
activity  and  usefulness,  doing  all  that  was  in  his  po 
for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  others.  His  power 
mind  continued  clear,  and  as  he  drew  near  to  the 
ot  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  he  was  patient  in  suffer 
calm,  loving,  and  joyful  in  the  hope  of  a  happy  imo 
tality. 
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"letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

Egypt,  City  of  Cairo,  xMarch  20,  1853. 
(Continued  from  page  26.) 

There  are  two  Egypts — the^^Egypt  of  the  past 
id  the  Egypt  of  the  present.  '  The  Egypt  of  the 
ist  is  a  mighty  wreck,*aud  her  mutilated  limbs 
3  scattered  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from 
Doha  to  the  mountains  of  Nubia.  And  the 
.veller  seeks  a  knowledge  of  her  greatness  at 
ebes,  at  Denderah,  and  at  Beni  Hassan,  rather 
m  at  Cairo.  The  modern  Egypt  lives  in  the 
dern  city.  Its  representative  and  its  life 
iro.  The  stranger  who  visits  it,  is  soon  sal 
He  passes  through  the  narrow  and  crowded 


may  be  characterized  as  the  tyranny  of  the  body 
Their  religion,  which  proscribes  religious  inquiry 
and  all  change  of  religious  opinion,  may  be  de- 
scribed, with  hardly  less  truth,  as  the  tyranny  of 
the  mind.  Science  demands  liberty,  and  liberty 
demands  Christianity.  And  it  seems  to  me,  that 
in  the  present  enlightened  period,  thoy  demand, 
not  the  Christianity  which,  starting  with  good  in- 
tentions, has  become  incarcerated  and  fixed  in  the 
formalities  of  ages  ;  but  rather  the  free,  simple,  be- 
lieving, and  loving  Christianity  of  the  pure  and 
primitive  days  of  its  history. 

In  leaving  these  scenes,  therefore,  where  there 
has  been  so  much  to  interest  and  please,  I  am  ob- 
liged to  say  that  there  is  much  of  a  different  cha- 
racter,— much  to  discourage  the  patriot, — much  to 
try  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  But  the  light  of 
truth  comes  through  the  instrumentality  of  prayer ; 
— and  error,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  all  true 
progress,  can  be  corrected  only  by  light  and  love. 
The  Christian  should  never  forget  that  God  reigns; 
and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  eye  of  faith  to  behold 
the  triumphs  of  the  future,  while  the  natural  eye, 
'ncapable  of  seeing  things  invisible,  closes  itself  in 
despair. 

Wells  of  Moses,  Eastern  Shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
April  1,  1853. 
We  left  Cairo  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  March; 
—-our  destination  Mount  Sinai  and  Palestine.  T 
din  of  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city  soon  died 
upon  our  ears.  The  direction  which  we  took  led 
us  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lofty  tombs  of  the 
Mameluke  kings,  often  denominated  the  tombs  of 
the  Caliphs.  We  had  already  visited  them ;  and 
we  only  gave  them  our  parting  look.  They  are 
situated  beyond  the  numerous  tombs  of  the  people 
which  crowd  the  space  around  the  city  gate  ;— 
standing  with  dome  and  pointed  minaret  under  th( 
silent  heights  of  Mokattam.  Their  architecture  is 
Saracenic ;  and  though  they  are  lofty  and  elabo- 
boratcd  structures,  they  give  but  slight  indications 
of  the  vast  resources  and  genius,  which  characte 
rize  the  Egypt  of  the  days  of  Joseph  and  Moses. 
All  monuments,  however,  have  a  degree  of  value, 
and  these  contain  the  dust  of  kings  and  conquering 
warriors,  whose  individual  history  has  an  interest ; 
but  they  are  still  more  interesting,  as  the  memorials 
of  the  changes  of  dynasties  and  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  nations.  *  *  *  * 

We  form  a  caravan  of  more  than  twenty  camels. 
We  carry  our  food  and  water  with  us.  A  vast 
expanse  of  uncultivated  wilderness  is  before  us. 
Gardens  and  trees,  and  fountains  and  flowers,  and 
singing  birds  are  gone.  Day  after  day  passes  on ; 
monotonous,  but  still  not  without  interest.  He, 
who  h.as  not  been  in  the  desert,  has  not  known  all 
that  the  heart  can  feel.  It  is  the  great  prerogative 
of  our  nature  to  unfold  itself  anew  in  every  novelty 
of  circumstance  and  situation.  The  desert  speaks. 
It  has  a  voice  for  the  heart ;  and  the  heart  an- 
swers. 

The  desert  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  not  in  all  re- 
spects so  destitute  and  lonely  as  the  vast  desert  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Red  Sea.  There  is  some- 
thing left.  Absolute  death  cannot  be  predicated 
of  anything  except  annihilation.  From  time  to  time 
are  seen  shrubs  and  tufts  of  coarse  grass ;  but  they 


furnish  but  a  slight  relief  to  the  general  character 
of  the  scene.  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  find 
in  some  places  a  green  plant,  which  bore  pods  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  which  on  pressing  and  brcak- 
iug  them  were  found  to  be  full  of  water.  At  the 
distance  of  forty  miles  from  Cairo,  we  sat  down 
under  a  large  acacia  tree  ; — the  first  tree  which  we 
had  noticed  for  that  distance.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
der,^tand  the  secret  of  its  growth  itf^nJfc  a  place. 
Such  exceptions  cannot  make  theseS^g^solitudes 
otherwise  than  a  desert. 

Animal  life  dies  as  well  as  vegetable.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  possible  in  the  course  of  some  days  to  get 
sight  of  a  snail,  which  is  found  in  some  localities, 
and  which  has  discovered  the  secret  of  attaching 
itself  to  the  few  shrubs  of  the  region,  and  extract- 
ing their  moisture ; — or  to  cross  the  path  of  a  beetle 
groping  its  way  in  the  heated  sand ; — or  to  startle 
the  solitude  of  a  lizard,  which  has  contrived  to  live 
among  the  rocks.  But  in  general  the  desolation  is 
perfect.     Locality  exists.     Life  is  in  exile. 

Marching  over  wide  and  arid  plains,  and  with 
hills  and  mountains  of  rock  and  sand  in  sight,  we 
go  on  from  day  to  day.  The  eye  rests  upon/o/vws, 
not  upon  life  ;  but  forms  are  the  background  of 
beauty;  and  imagination  sometimes  fills  up  the 
picture.  Successive  hours  tell  our  progress.  The 
march  becomes  wearisome ;  but  the  setting  sun 
brings  rest.  Turning  from  the  narrow  beaten  paths 
which  constitute  the  roads  of  the  desert,  and  seek- 
ing a  retired  and  sheltered  place,  we  pitch  our  tents 
for  the  night.  This  also  is  a  new  scene ;  but  it 
has  the  associations  of  antiquity  and  religion.  The 
Patriarchs  dwelt  in  tents.  Paul  was  a  tent-maker. 
As  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  hammer,  we  know 
what  it  is,  when  it  is  required  of  Zion,  "  to  lengthen 
her  cords,  and  strengthen  her  stakes."  The  Arabs 
shelter  themselves  under  the  piles  of  luggage.  And 
if  the  evening  is  cool,  they  build  a  fire.  They  form 
themselves  in  little  assemblies ;  and  if  they  travel 
in  comparative  silence  by  day,  they  are  noisy  as 
laugh  and  song  can  make  them,  in  their  social 
groups  in  the  early  part  of  night.  The  camels, 
weary  with  the  heat  and  toils  of  the  day,  lie  down 
at  their  side  and  are  fed.  They  then  prepare  their 
own  humble  meal. 

It  was  thus  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night. 
At  a  certain  time,  being  little  inclined  to  sleep  in 
the  novelty  of  such  a  situation,  I  walked  out  at 
midnight.  The  moon  was  in  all  its  brightness. 
The  sky,  without  a  cloud  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
form  or  limitation,  seemed  vast  as  eternity ;  and 
being  studded  all  over  with  stars,  it  was  bri.dit 
with  the  brightness  of  God.  The  camels,  stretclTtd 
out  at  length  upon  the  ground,  were  large  dark 
shadows  in  the  moonlight.  The  men  slept  at  their 
side.  There  was  no  sound.  But  the  soul  heard 
the  silence.  I  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Nia- 
gara ; — I  have  listened  to  the  deep  moaning  sound 
of  the  vast  forests  of  my  native  land  ;  I  have  been 
on  the  ocean  when  each  wave  had  its  voice,  and 
that  voice  was  thunder;  but  these  great  voices  en- 
tered less  deeply  into  the  ear  of  the  spirit  than  the 
mighty  silence  of  the  desert  at  midnight.  At  such 
a  time  the  soul  opens  its  capacities.  It  magnifies 
and  expands  itself  in  the  greatness  of  its  dilated 
conceptions;   and   takes   hold   of  ctunify;   and  in 
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the  voice  which  is  then  sent  forth— a  voice  uttered 
in  brightness  without  a  shadow,  m  vastness  with- 
out limit,  in  harmony  without  variation,  it  hears 
the  proclamation,  so  dear  to  every  holy  soul,  of  the 
unutterable  tranquillity  of  God.  _ 

At  the  distance  of  sixty-four  miles  from  Lairo, 
we  passed  the  place  called  El  Mugdala,  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  Migdol  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  departure  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  History  always  adds 
interest  to  a  place.  I  stopped  a  moment  to  look  at 
Migdol,  if  such  it  was ;  but  it  was  only  a  repetition 
of  desolation.  I  noticed  no  buildings  at  the  place 
—nothing  but  two  barren  hills  of  considerable  size. 
We  passed  on.  The  Eed  Sea  is  not  far  distant. 
Our  course  from  Cairo  to  Mugdala  had  been  nearly 
east;  but  the  road  after  leaving  these  hiUs  runs  m 
a  southerly  direction  towards  the  sea  till  it  reaches 


The  liie  of  our  route  was  marked  from  time  to 
time  witli-the 'bones  of  camels.  This  too  brought 
with  it  its  train  of  thoughts.  God,  who  made  the 
desert,  fitted  the  cnmcl  to  it.  I  will  not  assert  that 
the  camel  is  beautiful ;  though  on  the  principles  of 
Hoo-arth,  who  justly  ascribes  so  much  attraction  to 
a  curving  outline,  he  ought  not  to  be  wanting  in 
beauty.  His  large  spongy  hoof  is  suited  to  the 
sand  and  gravel.  He  eats  but  little,  and  carries  his 
own  supply  of  water.  He  bears  immense  burdens 
over  the  burning  sands,  and  is  generally  tractable 
in  his  disposition.  When  his  master  loads  him,  he 
utters  an  amicable  growl  in  protestation  against 
any  oppressive  adjustments;  but  with  a  fair  load 
and  kind  treatment  he  rises  manfully  to  his  task, 
and  patiently  bears  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

(To  be  continucdO 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


At  a  time  of  general  health,  we  have 
number  of  deaths   among  our  friends;   some  of 
them  were   summoned  to  give  an  account  of  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body,  with  apparently  a  short 
warning ;   others  with  protracted  illness.     The  im- 
mediate transition  from  the  enjoyment  of  health  to 
the  world  of  spirits  awakens  sensations  of  awful- 
ness,  and  leads  the  watchful  soul  to  inspect  with 
increased  seriousness  and  anxiety,  its  condition 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  to  double  diligence  to 
make  its  calling  and  election  sure.     It  is  not  our 
place   to  decide  upon  the  reward   which  any  one 
has  received  ;  but  there  is  some  danger,  after  the 
first  shock  has  subsided,  of  survivors  thinking  too 
lightly  of  death   and  of  the  change  of  heart,  and 
the  purity  and  holiness  which  are  essential  requi- 
sites to  be  experienced,  that  we  may  hear  the  sen- 
tence  of  "  well-done,   good   and   faithful   servant, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."     How  easy 
to  form  excuses   and   to  put  off  the  surrender  of 
the  whole  heart,  to  a  period  of  greater  conveni- 
ence.    Many  are  so  absorbed  in  their  earthly  pur- 
suits and  sensual  delights,  that  they  cannot  think 
of  denying  themselves  of  any  of  their  pleasures, 
and  of  following  a  Saviour  who  would  lead  them 
out  of  the  world's  broad  way,  through  the  strait 
gate  and  narrow  way  that  alone  lead  to  life  ever- 
lasting.    But  whether  men  are   willing  or  not  to 
take  the  time  to  prepare  for  death,  when  the  grace 
of  God  comes  into  the  heart  and  requires  them  to 
deny  all  ungodliness   and  the   world's  lusts,   the 
period  will  come,  and  to  the  unfaithful  ones,  at  an 
hour  they  are  not  looking  for  it,  and  summon  them 
to  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  to  hear  the  sentence 
which  he   will  pronounce  respecting  them.     How 
empty  are  all   the  employments  engaged  in,  per- 
taining to  this  world,  and  entirely  unworthy  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  work  of  salvation,  that 
is  to  be  wrought  out  with  fear  and  trembling  before 


God  in  the  day-time,  the  period  in  this  life  which 
he  allots  for  its  accomplishment. 

Samuel  Scott,  an  esteemed  minister  of  the 
fospel,  very  diffident  of  his  own  attainiueuts, 
having  passed  through  a  life  of  probation,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  ot  his  age,  writes  this  account 
of  his  experience,  showing  the  emptiness  of  all 
sublunary  enjoyments,  and  their  failure  to  furnish 
in  old  age  the  delight  which  he  had  in  them  in  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  life,  and  still  less  able  to  make 
and  to  keep  the  soul  alive  unto  God  : — 

"How  marvellous  are  the  works  of  Jehovah! 
How  wonderful  are  his  dealings  with  the  sons  of 
men  1    his    '  judgments    are    a    great    deep,'    and 
'righteous    altogether;'    on    every  inferior   excel- 
lence has  he  unalterably  affixed  this  inscription, 
'  vanity  of  vanities  and  vexation  of  spirit.'     From 
the  days  of  my  minority  have  I  held  the  Fountain 
of  living   waters   in   the   highest  estimation 
with  a  considerable   degree  of  assiduity,  have  I 
sought   after  its  sacred  streams ;  the  bread  which 
perfsheth  not,  the  waters  which  never  fail :   yet  wo 
is  me!   too  much   have  I  leaned   to  the  broken 
cisterns   of   creaturely   consolations,    which    have 
ever   proved   as  bruised  reeds,  as  piercing  spears, 
miserable  comforters,  and  the  chastisements  of  a 
cruel  one.     Sincerely,  inviolably,  have  I  been  at- 
tached to  my  inseparable  companion  in  health  and 
sickness;  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,   has, 
with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  perseverance,  relieved 
my  wants,  and   ministered  to  my  necessities ;  yet 
with  the  most  pure   and  choice  blessings,  Satan, 
the  author  of  strife,  the  enemy  of  peace  and  right- 
eousness, commixes  his  evil  seed,  which  '  brings 
forth  fruit  unto  death.'     Having  from  early  youth 
enjoyed  almost  invariably  a  good  appetite,  the  meat 
in  the  dish,  and  the  wine  in  the  glass,  have  had 
for   me  fascinating   charms;  and   though   always 
esteemed  by  my  fellow-men,  in  every  respect,  tem- 
perate, and  even  by  some  rather  abstemious ;  and 
although  in  my  latter  years  I  have  been  peculiarly 
scrupulous  and  cautious  in  respect  to  the  quantity 
of  meat  and  wine ;  yet  by  a  too  pleasurable  in- 
dulgence  of  my  palate,  my  own  heart  condemns 
me?  God  is  greater,   and  who  then   among  my 
fellow-mortals  shall  justify  me  ?     The  voice  of  the 
internal  monitor   is   greater  than  the  witness  of 
men.     '  Let  God  therefore  be  true,  and  every  man 
„  .iar.'     This  also  has  been  '  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.'     For  many  years   I   enjoyed   so  much 
pleasure  by  riding  on  horseback,  that  I  was  almost 
ready  to  say  with  the  patriarch's  wife  on  another 
occasion,  what  good   would  my  life  do  me,  if  by 
any  means  I  should   be   deprived   of  so  pleasing 
and   salutary  an  exercise  1     This  also  for  nearly 
ten  years  has  failed  ;   and  I  have  had  only  the  in- 
ferior pleasure   of  walking   on  foot  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  and  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 
Now  by  the  prevalence  of  disease,  the  few  hours 
which  remain  are  likely  to  be  passed  either  in  my 
bed  or  solitary  chamber.     The  enjoyments  here- 
tofore possessed,  also  increase  my  vexation.     From 
my  youth  upwards,  I  have  been  singularly  attached, 
but  I  hope  not  irregularly  so,  to  a  docile  and  do- 
mesticated spaniel;  four  of  them  have  miscarried, 
not  havino-  attained  the  common  age  of  these  ani- 
mals; the°  fifth  is  now  destined  to  death  by  reason 
of  disease,  and   a  danger  of  the  canine  mad 
I  am  also  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  my  poultry 
court,  and  the  fragrance  of  my  garden ;   a  separa- 
tion from  these  simple  scenes  of  dehght,  less  re- 
provable  than  the  allurements  of  avarice,  or  the 
insolence  of  pride,   are   also  '  vexation  of  spirit. 
Thus  bereft  of  every  broken  cistern,  is  there  yet 
remaining  for  me   any  access  to  '  the  Fountain  ot 
living  waters?'     Unsupplied  with  the  husks  which 
the  swine  eat,  is  there  any  possibility  of  a  return 


to  the  Father's  house,  where  there  is  bread  enougl 

and  to  spare  ?     My  paths  are  obstructed  as  witl 

walls  of  brass,  and  my  ways  circumscribed  witl 

an  enclosure  of  them ;  is  there  yet  in  '  the  valle; 

of  Achor  a  door  of  hope?'     Will  the  Dread  o 

Nations,  the  glory  of  men   and   angels,  be  pleasei 

with  the   lame,  the   halt   and  the  maimed,  for  i 

sacrifice ;   or  accept  the  few  remaining  hours  of  i 

life,  too  much  of  which  has  been  passed  in  a  set 

vitude  to  the  law  in  the  members  ?     Indeed  upo 

bed  and  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  som 

glimpses  of  the  Divine  glory,  and  of  that  mere,  ; 

and   forgiveness   which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  hay  I 

seemed  at  times  transiently  to  pass  before  me  ;   au  j 

the  name  of  the  Lord  to  be  proclaimed,  '  the  Lor^ 

God,  gracious  and  merciful,  forgiving  transgressio 

and  'sin,'  and  '  passing  by  the  transgression  of  th 

remnant  of  his  heritage.'     Yet  wo  is  me,  '  in  m 

flesh  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing,'  but  too  mm- 

of  that  nature  which  'is  of  the  earth,  earthy,'  an 

fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God.'     In  this  hour  < 

distress  and  deep  deprivation,  what  language  sba 

I  adopt?  what  accents  shall  I  utter?     Surely  nc 

those  of  absolute  despondency,  lest  I  should  ad 

drunkenness  to  thirst ;  but  rather  may  I  unite  i 

the  plaintive  determination  of  the  prophet  forme 

ly  viz  ,  '  I  will  bewail  with  the  weeping  of  Jashe 

the  vine  of  Sibmah.     I  will  water  thee  with  m 

tears   O  Heshbon  and  Elealeh,'  because  the  sun 

mer  fruits  and  the  harvest  are  fallen.     May  Isra 

still  be  holiness  to  the  Lord,  and  in  his  latter  ei 

may  there   be   an   increase!     Amen   and    ame 

through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ;  the  King  of  earn 

in  Zion."  _^^.____ 

*"*""  For  "  Tbo  Friend.' 

Short  Sayings. 
Good  is  never  more  effectually  performed  tk 

when  it  is  produced  by  slow  degrees. 

Open  evil  keeps  good  on  the  alert.    Whe 

no  likelihood  of  an  enemy's  approach,  the  watc 

men  slumber  at  their  posts. 

A  man  must  first  learn  to  govern  himself,  era 
fit  to  govern  a  family ;  and  his  family,  before 

is  fit  to  rule  in  the  church.  _ 

Refined  policy  is  the  parent  of  confusion ;  b! 

genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  a  healing  and  cemeii 


ithe 


ing  principle.  .  .  i 

It  is  from  the  blind  zeal  cleaving  to  superstitic 
and  the  ignorance,  rashness  and  rage  attendi 
faction,  that  so  many  and  sanguinary  evils  ha^ 
dissolved  the  best  governments. 

The  truly  great  consider,  first,  how  they  may  gP 
the  approbation  of  God  ;  and  secondly,  that  of  th. 
own  conscience  ;  having  done  this,  they  would  th 
willingly  conciliate  the  good  opinion  ot  their  tello 
—  in.  - 

Where  men  are  the  most  sure  and  arroga 
they  are  commonly  the  most  mistaken. 

The  more  self-love  we  have,  the  more  severe  i 
our  censures  of  otiiers. 

Many  have  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  i 
but  not  so  many  as  have  fallen  by  the  tongue. 

He  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks  down  ( 
bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  himself;  for  ev( 
man^hath  need  to  be  forgiven. 

To  avoid  rash  judgment  evermore,  hear  the  oti 
side.  .  ,     , 

It  is  our  own  fault,  if  our  greatest  trials  do 
turn  out  our  greatest  advantages. 

One  design  of  suffering  is  to  qualify  us  to  sj 
pathize  with  those  under  affliction. 

By  assisting  others,  we  reap  a  double  advanta 
securing  their  good  desires,  and  our  own  peace. 

The  Precious  iHcto/s.— The  amount  of  g 
and  silver  annually  taken  from  the  miDes  of  J 
rope,  including  Russia,  is  found  to  be  26,805  i 
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rammes  of  gold,  2  7-10  pounds  to  the  kilo 
ramme,  and  161,444  kilo^'rainnieg  of  silver 
orth  in  all  825,000,000 ;  in  America,  includin. 
alifornia,  the  annual  product  is  169,834  kilo- 
rammes  of  gold  and  755,180  kilogrammes  of 
Iver,  worth  in  all  8146,000,000;  in  Asia,  the 
inual  product  is  2,700  kilogrammes  of  gold  and 
10,000  of  silver,  amounting  m  value  to  §22,000,- 
30;  in  Africa  no  silver  mines  are  wrought,  and 
ily  4,200  kilogrammes  of  gold  are  produced, 
ilued  at  82,600,000;  Australia,  too,  produces 
>  silver,  but  the  annual  product  of  gold  amounts 
8200,000,000  :  sum  total  in  all  parts  of  the 
L)rld,  510,199  kilogrammes  of  gold  and  1,026,624 
logrammcs  of  silver,  valued  together  at  8397,- 
)0,000.  The  whole  sum  extracted  from  the  ear- 
ist  times  up  to  the  present,  amounts  to  820,536,- 
10,000,  including  gold  and  silver.  Of  this  sum 
tere  had  been  extracted  at  the  birth  of  Jesus 
irist  the  value  of  §4,328,000,000. 


I'rom  "  The  Field  and  Forest. 

Mnsic  of  Insects, 
lAbout  midsummer,  the  majority  of  the  sing! 
1-ds  have  become  silent;  but  as  one  voice  after 
[other  drops  away,  new  hosts  of  musicians  of  a 
^erent  character  take  up  the  chorus,  and  their 
nning  melodies  are  suggestive  of  the  early  and 
er  harvest,  as  the  voices  of  the  birds  are  asso- 
ted  with  seed-time  and  the  season  of  flowers, 
our  climate  the  voices  of  no  species  of  insects 
very  loud  ;  but  when  their  yast  multitudes  are 
led  in  chorus,  they  may  often  be  heard  above 
din  and  clatter  of  a  busy  town.  Nature  is  ex- 
stless  in  the  means  by  which  she  may  effect  the 
lae  end  ;  and  birds,  insects,  and  reptiles  are  each 
mded  with  different  but  equally  effective  instru- 
jnts  for  producing  sounds.  While  birds  and 
^drupeds  produce  them  by  means  of  a  pipe 
(meeting  with  their  lungs,  the  frogs  are  provided 
h  a  sort  of  bag-pipe,  and  the  insects  represent, 
fcheir  respective  species,  the  harpist,  the  violinist, 
jl  the  drummer. 

iChus  there  are  several  species  that  make  sounds 
Ithe  vibration  of  a  membrane  attached  to  their 
p  or  to  the  shoulders  of  their  wings.  Such  are 
lit  of  the  crickets  and  grasshoppers.  Others  of 
same  tribes  rub  their  legs  against  a  vibrating 
lendage  connected  with  their  sides,  iu  humble 
;atiou  of  violiu-plaj'ers ;  lastly,  the  drummin, 
!Cts,  like  the  woodticks,  are  provided  with 
e  hammer,  which  they  strike  against  the  ceiling 
;  forms  their  retreat.  It  seems  to  me  that 
1  can  bo  indifferent  to  the  sounds  and  music  of 
cts.  Even  the  buzzing  of  flies  about  one'i 
mber  or  sitting-room,  has  a  soothing  and  tran 
liziug  influence ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
ie  circumstances  provided  by  nature  to  relieve 
world  of  that  dead  silence,  which  would  other- 
render  this  earth  a  dreary  and  melancholy 
ie.  We  are  so  formed,  that  every  sound  in 
ire,  except  her  notes  of  alarm,  by  habit  becomes 
sing  and  assimilated  to  music ;  and  in  the 
ice  of  winter,  the  increased  delight  afforded  us 
;very  remaining  sound,  is  an  evidence  of  this 
1.  The  tiny  hammering  of  the  woodtick  in 
ceiling,  the  buzzing  of  flies,  and,  above  all,  the 
ping  of  the  cricket  on  the  hearth,  are  amoni' 
poetical  sounds  that  are  associated  with  winter 
i  at  home,  as  the  voices  of  the  raven,  the  jay, 
the  woodpecker  are  suggestive  of  winter  in  the 
is. 

he  fly,  the  gnat,  the  beetle,  and  the  moth, 
gh  each  utters  a  sound  that  awakens  many 
sing  thoughts  and  images,  are  not  to  be  ranked 
ag  singing  insects.  The  latter  comprehend  the 
5ts,  the  crickets,  and  the  grasshoppers,  that 


seem  appointed  by  nature  to  take  up  their  little 
lyre  and  drum,  after  the  birds  have  laid  aside  their 
more  musical  pipe  and  flute.  Though  certain  in- 
sects are  supposed  to  make  their  sounds  by  means 
of  wind,  their  apparatus  is  placed  outside  of  their 
bodies,  and  as  they  have  no  lungs,  the  air  is  ob- 
tained by  a  peculiar  inflation  of  their  chests. 
Hence  the  musical  appendages  of  such  insects 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  jewsharp,  and 
of  the  reeds  in  a  reed-organ.  The  grasshopper,  ir 
ages,  has  been  noted  for  his  musical  propen 
sities ;  and  is  frequently  represented  as  playing  on 
the  harp,  in  certain  ancient  emblematical  vignettes. 

Each  genus  of  these  insects  has  a  peculiar  mod- 
ulation of  his  notes.  The  common  green  grass- 
hopper, that  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September  fills  the  whole  atmosphere  with  his  din, 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  lowland  meadows  which  are 
covered  with  the  native  grasses.  This  grasshopper 
modulates  his  notes  somewhat  like  the  cackUng  of 
a  hen,  uttering  several  chirps  in  rapid  succession, 
and  following  them  with  a  loud  spinning  sound, 
that  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  strain.  His 
strains  are  continued  incessantly,  from  the  time 
when  the  sun  is  up  high  enough  to  dry  the  dews, 
until  dewfall  in  the  evening.  These  players  are 
delighted  with  the  clear  bright  sunshine,  and  sing 
but  very  little  on  cloudy  days,  even  when  the  air 
is  dry  and  warm. 

There  is  another  species  of  grasshopper  with 
short  wings,  that  makes  a  kind  of  grating  sound, 
'  y  scraping  his  legs,  that  serve  for  bows,  against 


his  sides,  that  represent,  as  it  were,  the  strinas  of 
a  viol.  If  we  go  into  the  whortleberry  pastures, 
we  may  hear  still  another  species,  that  makes  a 
continued  trilling,  like  the  note  of  the  hairbird, 
and  often  continues  the  sound  half  a  minute  or 
more,  without  apparent  rest.  This  insect  reminds 
me  of  the  louder  shrilling  of  those  species  which 
heard  in  the  Southern  States.  The  note  of 
this  grasshopper  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  notes  of 
those  whose  strains  are  more  rapidly  intermittent. 

The  American  locusts  make  their  peculiar  sounds 
by  inflating  air  into  their  bodies,  and  expressing  it 
between  two  small  apertures,  situated  a  little  below 
the  base  of  their  wings.  These  holes  lead  from  a 
musical  table,  on  each  side  of  which  are  five  or  six 
thin  bars,  connected  by  exquisitely  fine  membranes. 
There  is  an  insect  of  this  tribe  that  is  seldom  heard 
until  midsummer,  and  then  only  during  the  middle 
of  the  warmest  days.  His  note  is  a  pleasant 
remembrancer  of  sultry  summer  noon- days,  of 
languishing  heat,  and  refreshing  shade.  It  begi 
low  and  increases  in  loudness,  until  it  is  almost 
deafening,  and  then  gradually  dies  away  into  si- 
lence. The  most  skilful  musician  could  not  perform 
a  more  delightful  crescendo  and  diminuendo.  It 
has  a  peculiar  vibratory  sound,  that  seems  to 
highly  musical  and  expressive.  The  insect  that 
produces  this  note,  is  a  grotesque  looking  creature, 
resembling  about  equally  a  grasshopper  and  a 
humble-bee. 

The  black  crickets  and  their  familiar  chirping 
are  well  known  to  everybody.  An  insect  of  this 
tribe  is  celebrated  in  English  romance  as  the 
cricket  on  the  hearth."  The  American  species 
do  not  so  habitually  frequent  our  dwelling-houses  ; 
but  they  are  all  around  our  door  steps,  and  by  the 
way-side,  under  every  dry  fence  and  every  sandy 
hill.     They  chirp  night  and  day,  and  more  or  less 

all  kinds  of  weather.  They  commence  their 
songs  many  weeks  before  the  grasshoppers,  and 
continue  them  to  a  later  period  in  the  autumn, 
not  ceasing  until  the  hard  frosts  have  driven  them 
nto  their  retreats,  and  silenced  them  by  a  torpid 
ileep. 
T  e  note  of  the  katydid,  which  is  a  drumming 


sound,  has  less  music  in  it  than  that  of  some  of 
the  other  insects  I  have  described.  In  our  litera- 
ture no  other  species  has  become  so  widely  cele- 
brated, probably  on  account  of  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  his  notes  to  the  word  katydid.  To  my 
ear  an  assemblage  of  these  little  musicians,  all  en- 
gaged in  uttering  their  peculiar  note,  seems  more 
like  the  hammering  of  a  thousand  little  smiths  in 
some  busy  hamlet  of  insects.  There  is  nothing 
melodious  iu  these  sounds,  and  they  are  accordintrly 
less  suggestive  of  poetical  thoughts  than  those  of 
the  green  nocturnal  grasshopper,  that  is  heard  at 
the  same  hour  and  in  similar  situations. 

The  nocturnal  grasshoppers,  sometimes  called 
August  pipers,  commence  tiieir  chirping  about  the 
second  week  in  August.  These  are  the  true  nii^ht- 
ingales  of  insects,  and  the  tribe  that  seems  to  me 
most  worthy  of  being  consecrated  to  poetry.  There 
is  a  singular  plaintiveness  in  their  low -and  mono- 
tonous notes,  which  is  the  charm  of  ftlg  late  sum- 
mer and  early  autumnal  evenings;  and  there  are 
but  few  persons  who  are  not  affected,  by  these 
sounds,  with  a  remarkable  sensation  of  subdued 
but  cheerful  melancholy.  This  effect  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  association,  so  much  as 
that  of  .some  peculiar  cadence  or  modulation  of 
the  sound. 

The  notes  of  these  nocturnal  pipers  are  most 
commonly  in  unison,  and  accurately  timed,  as  if 
they  were  singing  in  concert.  They  are  the  loudest 
of  our  indigenous  insects,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  they  always  vary  their  key-note, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
within  certain  degrees.  They  are  evidently  de- 
pendent on  a  certain  amount  of  heat  for  their  viva- 
city, and  become  more  or  less  torpid,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  sinks  below  a  certain 
point.  Having  noticed  this  /act  at  different  times, 
I  was  induced  to  make  a  series  of  exact  observa- 
tions a  few  years  since,  by  noticing  the  height  of 
the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  at 
the  same  time  finding  the  key  upon  which  these 
insects  were  chirping.  My  observations  were  com- 
menced early  in  August,  and  carried  through  Sep- 
tember, which  was  on  that  year  as  hot  as  July. 
The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  the  results : 
When  the  temperature  of  the  weather  is  indi- 
cated at  80°  Fahrenheit,  these  insects  will  be  found 
singing  invariably  as  high  as  the  key  of  F  natural. 
When  the  mercury  stands  at  75^,  they  sing  one 
tone  lower  or  thereabouts,  and  always  change  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  key,  as  the  air  grows  colder, 
and  the  contrary  as  it  grows  warmer.  Their  notes 
will  be  found  to  vary  about  one  tone  with  every 
five  degrees  of  change  in  the  weather,  as  marked 
by  the  thermometer. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  they  hasten 
their  time  just  in  proportion  as  they  raise  their  key, 
and  that  they  likewise  sing  both  in  better  time  and 
better  tune,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
weather.  When  the  mercury  stood  at  80°,  I  was 
never  able  to  detect  a  single  insect  performing  out 
of  time  or  tune.  The  whole  myriad  choir  were 
singing  in  perfect  harmony ;  their  key  being  about 
F  natural,  and  their  time  about  three  notes  to  a 
second,  which  is  very  rapid.  During  this  high 
temperature,  the  shriller  toned  insects,  as  the  diur- 
nal grasshoppers  and  the  black  crickets,  sing  in 
unison  with  the  August  pipers,  varying  their  tone 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  variations  of  tempera- 
ture. But  the  diurnal  insects  do  not  keep  time  so 
well  as  those  which  are  the  particular  subject  of 
my  observations. 

When  the  mercury  stands  at  about  70',  a  few 
insects  may  be  heard  sipging  out  of  tune.  Their 
time  is  also  more  imperfect,  and  is  equal  to  about 
two  notes  to  a  second.     AVhen  the  weather  js  ap 
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cold  as  60°— tte  average  temperature  of  the  even-  ble  to  fall  into  some  of  these  snares.  0  !  I  have 
ines  in  Auo-ustand  Sc-pttmbcr— the  greater  number  this  day  seen,  as  I  think,  in  the  hghtof  the  Lord 
will  be  heard  on  the  key  of  B/ai.  Their  time,  the  enemy  endeavouring  to  deceive,  it  it  be  possible, 
however  in  this  state  of  the  weather,  is  very  im-  the  very  elect.  There  are  baits  already  laid,  golden 
perfect,  and  a  great  many  will  be  heard  singing  out  baits  which,  if  they  are  not  seen  and  shunned,  wiU 
of  tune,  some   a  tone  or  a  semitone  higher,  and 


others  as  much  lower  than  B  flat.  I  attribute  this 
difierence  to  the  different  degrees  of  warmth  which 
they  may  find,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less 
protected  from  the  external  air.  If  one,  for  exam- 
ple, be  confined  in  a  room  in  the  house,  when  the 
outer  air  is  cool,  the  one  confined  will  chirp  several 
notes  higher  than  any  that  are  singing  out  of  doors. 
When  the  temperature  is  very  warm,  there  is  prob- 
ably more  uniformity  of  heat  in  all  places  and  sit- 
uations, than  when  it  is  cooler.  Often,  on  a  sud- 
den change  of  temperature  from  warm  to  cool, 
some  individuals  that  happen  to  be  in  a  little  snug 
retreat  that  still  preserves  the  early  heat  of  the 
day,  will  sing  more  briskly  and  on  a  higher  key 
than  others.  When  the  weather  is  below  00°,  all 
the  insects  sing  very  feebly,  without  regard  to  time 
or  tune  ;  those  only  that  happen  to  be  protected 
under  the  warm  projection  of  a  roof,  or  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  chirping  on  a  higher  key  than  the  rest, 
and  with  more  vivacity. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  with  an  accurate  thermo- 
meter, and  a  perfectly  tuned  instrument,  the  cor- 
responding changes  produced  in  the  shrillness  of 
the  tones  of  these  little  insects,  by  the  changes  in 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  might  be  marked 
with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy,  as  to  enable  us  to  use 
them  within  certain  limits,  as  a  musical  thermometer 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  John  Barclay's 
Diary,  dated  Fifth  month  21st,  1831,  which  is  of- 
fered at  this  time  for  insertion  in  the  columns  of 
"  The  Friend,"  if  consistent  with  the  views  of  the 
editors. 

Belmont  County,  Ohio. 

"  I  resume  these  notes,  and  it  is  under  a  sense, 
greater  if  possible  than  ever,  of  my  incompetency 
to  set  forth  my  many  feelings  and  exercises,  either 
in  reference  to  my  own  condition,  or  that  of  the 
gathered  church  with  whom  I  associate.  I  cannot 
recur  in  this  place  to  what  has  transpired  since  I 
last  wrote  in  this  little  book ;  suf&ec  it  to  say  my 
soul  does  feebly  desire  to  bless  the  great  name  of 
the  Lord,  my  Saviour  for  the  very  thought  and 
hope  now  presented  before  me,  that  because  He 
lives,  I  live  also.  To  be  preserved  alive  in  the 
Truth  unto  this  day,  and  once  more  to  meet  with 
and  recognize  my  friends  in  the  Truth,  in  the  life 
of  it ;  this  is  indeed  a  favour.  And  to  be  given  to 
know  in  any  measure  what  has  aimed  at  the  life, 
and  is  yet  seeking  to  devour,  leads  to  some  hope  of 
a  complete  deliverance  from  the  snares  of  death. 
Ever  since  I  have  attended  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
my  mind  has  been  deeply  exercised  according  to 
my  capacity  for  the  welfare  of  this  people.  As  I 
proceed  in  my  pilgrimage,  I  trust  my  confidence  is 
increasing  that  the  great '  I  Am  '  the  King  of  Zion 
still  reigns,  and  will  reign  to  the  overthrow  of  all 
his  enemies ;  and  that  He  alone  is  equal  to  take 
care  of  his  church  and  to  overrule  all  things  for 
the  good  of  his  little  dependent  ones.  Yet,  0! 
how  awful  do  the  times  appear,  in  which  we  live ; 
and  how  awfiilly  critical  is  our  standing  among  the 
various  professions  around  us.  Doubtless  it  always 
has  been  so,  perhaps  more  so  than  those  of  any 
particular  age  may  have  thought.  Every  period 
has  had  its  dangers,  its  temptations,  its  responsi- 
bilities. Yet  surely  ours  are,  if  not  new,  very 
specious  snares;  and  v.heu  we  look  around,  I  am 
ready  to  think,  who,  even  among  the  highest  in 
knowledge,  in  faith  or  in  gifts,  is  not  fearfully  lia- 


even  devour  those  who  devour  them.  I  see  not  how 
some,  who  now  take  the  lead  amongst  us,  will  or 
can  escape  being  carried  away,  as  with  a 
flood,  by  that  which  they  are  now  swimming  in; 
unless  the  Lord  prevent,  I  see  not  how  this  society 
can  escape  being  landed,  yea  stranded,  on  a  rock. 
Every  day,  every  fresh  occasion  of  witnessing  the 
spirit  and  proceedings  of  these  times,  convinces  me 
beyond  all  hesitation,  that  we  are  fast  verging  to  a 
cj-isis, — an  alarming  crisis — and  a  shaking,  sifting 
crisis,  when  every  foundation  will  be  discovered, 
every  covering  removed.  And  though  many  will 
say,  'Lo  here  is  Christ,  and  lo  there!'  is  he  not 
with  us,  and  do  we  not  own  him,  and  follow  him  ? 
Yet  a  clean  separation  will  take  place  between  the 
chaff  and  the  wheat,  and  nothing  will  be  able  to 
endure   the  refining   heat   of  that  day  beside  the 


beaten  gold.  0  !  how  loose,  how  crude,  how  mixed 
are  the  views  of  many;  how  accommodating,  how 
shifting  is  the  ground  they  stand  upon,  how  lofty 
and  superficial  is  their  edifice,  though  beautiful  and 
apparently  solid  also.  O  !  for  more  humiliation, 
fasting,  waiting.  0  !  for  less  activity,  for  less  self- 
conceit,  less  taking  of  the  name  of  Christ  in  vain  ! 
May  such  a  view  of  things  conduce  to  drive  and 
keep  me  nearer  to  the  source  of  all  safety  and  of 
all  succour  ;  that  I  may  abide  in  Him,  and  grow  up 
in  Him  in  all  things,  who  is  the  Head." 


THE  STRANGER  (JN  THE  SILL. 
Between  broiid  fields  of  wheat  and  corn 
Is  the  lowly  home  where  I  was  born ; 
The  peach  tree  leans  against  the  wall, 
And  the  woodbine  wanders  over  all; 
There  is  the  shaded  doorway  stili, 
But  a  stranger's  foot  has  crossed  the  sill. 

There  is  the  barn — and  as  of  yore, 

I  can  smell  the  hay  from  the  open  door, 

And  see  the  busy  swallow's  throng, 

And  hear  the  pewee's  mournful  song : 

But  the  stranger  comes — oh  I  painful  proof— 

His  sheaves  are  piled  to  the  heated  roof. 

There  is  the  orchard — the  very  trees 

Where  my  childhood  Ijuew  long  hours  of  ease, 

And  watch'd  the  shadowy  moments  run 

Till  my  life  imbibed  more  shade  than  sun  ; 

The  swing  from  the  bough  still  sweeps  the  air, 

But  the  stranger's  children  are  swinging  there. 

There  bubbles  the  shady  spring  below, 

With  its  bulrush  brook  where  the  hazels  grow 

'Twas  there  I  found  the  calamus-root, 

And  watched  the  minnows  poise  and  shoot. 

And  heard  the  robin  lave  his  wing, 

But  the  stranger's  bucket  is  at  the  spring. 

0,  ye  who  daily  cross  the  sill, 

Step  lightly  for  I  love  it  still ; 

And  when  you  crowd  the  old  barn  eaves. 

Then  think  what  countless  harvest  sheaves 

Have  pass'd  within  that  scented  door 

To  gladden  eyes  that  are  no  more ! 

Deal  kindly  with  these  orchard  trees  ; 

And  when  your  children  crowd  their  knees. 

Their  sweetest  fruit  they  shall  impart, 

As  if  old  memories  stirr'd  their  heart: 

To  youthful  sport  still  leaye  the  swing, 

And  in  sweet  reverence  hold  the  spring. 

The  barn,  the  trees,  the  brook,  the  birds, 

The  meadows  with  their  lowing  herds, 

The  woodbine  ou  the  cottage  wall— 

My  heart  still  lingers  with  them  alL 

Ye  strangers  on  my  native  sill, 

Step  lightly,  for  I  love  it  still ! 


/.  B.  Head. 


If  we  cannot  have  all  that  we  wish  upon  earth, 
Let  us  try  to  be  happy  with  less,  if  we  can  ; 
If  wealth  be  not  always  the  guerdon  of  worth, 
Worth,  sooner  than  wealth,  makes  the  happier  man. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Onr  Gaiden! 

'  Oh,  blest  seclusiou  from  a  jarring  world. 
Which  he,  thus  occupied,  enjoys  1     Retreat 
Cannot  indeed  to  guilty  man  restore 
Lost  innocence,  or  cancel  follies  past ; 
But  it  has  peace,  and  much  secures  the  mind 
From  all  assaults  of  evil ;  proving  still 
A  faithful  barrier,  not  o'erleap'd  with  eaae 
By  vicious  custom,  raging  uncontroU'd 
Abroad,  and  desolatiug  public  life." 

Amid  all  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  there  a 
few  sources  of  more  rational  entertainment,  than  | 
garden  of  flowers  and  of  fruit — its  cultivation^ 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pursuits  of  those  famili 
whose  minds  are  prepared  for  the  more  pure  ai 
innocent  occupations  of  our  nature.  In  contempl 
tions  on  a  garden  we  naturally  regard  it  as  a  pc 
tion  set  apart  from  the  surrounding  world,  ov 
which  is  sedulously  extended  those  protecting  car 
the  watchful  proprietor  confidingly  trusts,  vvill  yit 
to  him  a  rich  reward.  Sometimes  in  musing  up 
a  youthful  family  whose  parents  or  guardians 
seeking  for  ability  under  Divine  influence,  i 
direction,  to  protect  and  to  preserve  them  from  1 
approaches  of  evil — an  apt  illustration  of  such' 
family  appears  to  be  "a  garden  enclosed,"  _ 
the  comparison  seems  equally  suited  to  the  childi 
of  our  religious  Society. 

The  autumn  and  the  spring  time  of  the  y( 
each  bring  their  appropriate  duties  amid  the 
and  the  enjoyments  belonging  to  a  country  life, 
the  children  of  our  Society  may  be  considered 
our  garden, — and  our  duties  are  for  their  prot 
tion  and  culture — the  fir.-t  inquiry  arresting  our 
tention  seems  to  be.  What  is  their  enclosure,  a 
what  is  their  "guarded  religious  education?" 
reports  made  to  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  the  no 
ber  of  children  of  a  suitable  age  to  attend  schl 
was  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-ni 
— of  these,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  were 
West-Town  during  the  year;  (of  whom  mi 
pupils  attend  but  part  of  the  year,)  one  hund: 
and  fifty-one  at  select  schools,  and  one  hund 
and  seventy-nine  at  family  schools.  Deduct 
these  three  from  the  whole  reported,  there  will 
eight  hundred  and  thirteen  children  of  Frienda 
district  schools,  mixed  schools  and  elsewhere. 
1856,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  el 
dren  were  reported  of  a  suitable  age  to  atti 
school,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  twenty-ei 
were  at  West-Town,  one  hundred  and  thirty-fivt 
select  schools,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five' 
family  schools,  leaving  eight  hundred  and  twer 
two  at  district  schools,  mixed  schools  and  elsewhi 
Each  succeeding  year  the  subject  of  a  guarded 
ligious  education  for  our  youth  is  recommended 
our  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  subordinate  meetin 
the  recommendation  is  duly  read  in  all  of  the 
and  there  the  matter  has  appeared  to  rest;  in  a  la 
proportion  of  the  meetings  without  any  Friei 
school  reported  in  their  limits. 

It  was  aptly  observed  in  "  The  Friend"  recen 
that  "  the  right  education  of  the  children  in 
religious  Society,  is  of  great  importance,  de( 
;ting  its  welfare,  and  of  interest  to  all  its  m 
,  though  more  especially  to  parents  and  gt 
dians" — this  remark  was  prefixed  to  a  notic 
West-Town,  and  of  the  select  schools  at  Phila 
phia,  in  reference  to  opening  their  autumnal 
winter  sessions.  Regrets  naturally  arise  that 
privileges  of  access  to  these  valuable  or  rathei 
valuable  institutions,  are  so  much  less  appreci: 
than  they  are  entitled  to  be,  upon  a  considera 
of  their  attractions,  their  comforts,  and  their  mi 
in  reference  to  education  ;*  for  there  are  fei 

*  As  shown  by  number  of  pupils  reported  to 
Ye.arly  Meeting. 
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any,  branches  essential!  j  useful,  but  are  attainable 
within  their  guarded  enclosures.  With  these  re- 
grets the  querj  presents  itself,  Why  are  our  mem- 
bers thus  indifferent  for  their  own  children's  wel- 
fare, and  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  members, 
who  probably  may  not  be  informed  of  the  benefits 
which  await  their  acceptance,  and  of  the  fact,  that 
for  the  assistance  of  such  members  as  may  find 
them  a  convenience,  funds  are  held  in  trust  to  aid 
performance  of  these  parental  duties  ?  Few  earthly 
considerations  are  of  equal  importance.  If  they  are 
overlooked,  do  not  the  questions  rather  press  upon 
us.  Whether  it  is  because  so  many  who  are  now 
parents,  were  educated  at  mixed  schools  ?  or  whe- 
|ther  it  is  because  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
jdanger  arising  from  any  of  us  becoming  too 
|much  occupied  by  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  by 
[the  cumbering  cares  of  the  world  ?  or  whether 
there  is  occasion  to  fear  lest  any  should  be  ap- 
[proaching  too  near  to  the  position  of  the  Athenians 
|in  the  days  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  who  spent  their 
(time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear 
jsome  new  thing';"  Do  either  or  all  of  these  reasons 
jhinder  any  of  us  from  the  promotion  of  suitable 
jschools  near  our  homes  ? 

I  Whatever  unhappy  influences  may  be  operating 
iwithin  our  borders — one  thing  appears  certain — 
Ithat  whilst  more  than  one  half  of  our  children  are 
from  year  to  year  scattered  in  schools  where  the 
religious  views  of  our  Society  are  sometimes  set  at 
nought,  and  where  very  many  of  their  associates 
entertain  sentiments  of  a  character  entirely  con- 
trary to  our  own,  we  cannot  wonder  that  at- 
tachment to  Friends  should  set  so  loosely  upon 
them,  and  that  as  they  attain  maturity,  their  opi- 
nions should  partake  of  the  character  of  their  past 
surroundings — nor  that  their  actions  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  their  opinions — neither  is  it  strange, 
if  in  seeking  a  settlement  for  domestic  life,  so  many 
are  to  be  found  without  the  pale  of  our  religious 
Society — prompted  by  the  associates  and  intimates 
of  their  early  days.  This  dereliction  of  our  testi- 
monies by  out-goings  in  marriage  which  has  long 
been  so  common,  and  so  much  to  be  regretted 
among  us,  we  find  is  not  less  so  in  other  quarters, 
where,  with  its  wide  spreading  influence,  it  is 
pven  proposed  to  sanction  it  more  or  less  by  disci- 
pline ;  thus  breaking  down  one  of  the  most  efiicient 
Darriers  of  what  should  be  "  our  garden  enclosed." 

The  remark  was  just,  "  Instruction  may  be 
jecured  in  the  school-room,  but  education  is  carried 
on  in  the  play  ground,  or  in  the  dormitory.  There 
H  seldom  at  such  seasons  any  superintendence. 
Neither  the  eye,  nor  the  ear  of  the  master  is  with 
his  pupils,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  left  with- 
Dut  control  or  restraint  to  toUow  the  devices  of 
;heir  own  minds.  A  few  elder  boys  prescribe  the 
standard  of  opinion  and  conduct,  and  whatever 
nay  be  erroneous  or  corrupt  in  the  leaders,  finds 
I  ready  acquiescence  from  those  below  them.  Pain- 
ful are  the  details  of  one  who  either  boasts  or  la- 
uents  the  fruits  of  these  "  evil  communications." 

The  tendencies  of  such  "  communications"  are 
widely  different  from  those  so  touchingly  delineated 
)y  that  eminent  servant  of  the  Most  High,  Samuel 
Fothergill,  when  he  says :  "  How  beautiful,  how 
imiable  must  be  those  '  gardens  enclosed,'  the 
rising  youth  in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life  1  when 
iheir  minds  are  circumscribed  and  animated  to 
piety  ;  when  they  have  upon  them  the  indubitable 
aroofs  of  the  handy  work  of  God ;  standing  im- 
movably upright  on  the  side  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue;  keeping  out  all  the  works  of  darkness  by 
walls  of  divine  erection  !" 

"  How  excellent  are  these  gardens  enclosed ! 
their  conversation  and  behaviour  how  edifying ! 
how  exemplary !  how  truly  honourable  !  their  ad- 


mission is  sure  into  '  that  glorious  house,  not  made 
with  hands,'  to  a  perpetual  festival,  an  eternal 
fruition  of  the  unspeakably  rich  rewards  of  their 
good  works,  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  per- 
form, to  the  glorifying  of  their  Father  who  is  in 
heaven." 

"  Than  such  a  blessed  society  as  this,  I  know 
of  nothing  that  can  possibly  be  deemed  more  ami- 
able upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  nothing  more  con- 
sistent with  the  design  of  heaven  ;  or  more  resem- 
bling it,  than  for  those  that  are  young,  '  to  remem- 
ber their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth,'  with 
a  continual  reverence  ;  and  to  give  up  their  hearts 
to  him,  in  the  perfection  of  love  ;  for  the  most  de- 
sirable part  of  the  whole  creation  to  live  thus, 
amidst  the  bloom  and  lustre  of  the  spring  time  of 
life,  is  to  constitute  the  'beauty  of  holiness!'  the 
one  great  ornament  of  the  '  garden  of  the  Lord,' 
here  on  earth  !" 

"  Ye  heads  of  families,  fathers,  mothers  and 
guardians  that  preside  over  and  sustain  the  vari- 
ous relations  in  domestic  life ;  ever  carefully  pro- 
secute your  own  eternal  happiness,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  alt  those  over  whom  you  are  placed  in 
charge !  exhorting  them  in  tender  affection,  and 
encouraging  them  by  worthy  example  to  '  set  their 
affections  on  things  above;'  watchfully  guarding, 
and  even  confining  them,  in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  all  harms  and  corruptions  of  vice,  '  as  gardens 
enclosed'  within  the  limits  of  that  holy  fear,  'which 
is  a  fountain  of  life,  that  preserves  from  the  snares 
of  death,'  and  prepares  for  a  crown  of  glory,  in 
the  regions  of  eternal  felicity  !" 

Penn.,  Kinlh  mo.  30th,  185". 


The  Trnc  Merchant. 

The  following  extract  is  found  in  the  Merchants' 
Magazine : — 

"  The  true  merchant  is  but  the  true  man,  illus- 
trating a  particular  condition  in  life.  He  is  no 
more,  as  he  certainly  should  be  no  less.  Th 
ethics  and  moralities  prevailing  in  and  governing 
all  other  relations,  should  be  those  which  suggest 
his  mercantile  life  and  conduct.  He  should  have 
.no  one  rule  of  right  and  wrong  for  the  social  circle 
[and  the  drawing-room,  and  another  for  the  couut- 
jing-house  and  busy  marts  of  trade. 

"  The  man  is  the  same,  or  ought  to  be,  wher- 
'evcr  or  however  engaged  ;  and  neither  opportunity, 
nor  policy,  nor  the  caprices  of  occasion  or  trade 
should  ever,  even  remotely,  be  allowed  to  insinuate 
the  smallest  deviation  from  the  straight  and  strict 
line  of  honesty  and  honourable  dealing  between 
man  and  man.  The  merchant,  by  his  calling,  of 
all  men,  stands  especially  in  the  way  of  temptation. 
'  The  devil,'  says  quaint  old  Burton,  '  is  his  fastest 
friend.  He  is  always  perched  upon  his  shoulder, 
whispering  in  his  ear,  hanging  upon  his  tongue, 
leering  into  his  eye,  or  riding  upon  his  pen-point, 
suggesting  fraud,  gilding  deceit,  obscuring  vision, 
and  intimating  addition  or  subtraction,  as  debit  or 
credit  may  be  the  subject  of  his  entry.' 

"  This  is  too  true,  even  putting  aside,  if  you 
please,  the  more  palpable  and  obvious  forms  known 
and  legitimately  recognized  and  acted  upon  as 
tricks  of  the  trade.  From  the  sale  of  a  penny- 
worth of  pins  or  a  yard  of  six-penny  calico  (war- 
ranted '  fast  colours')  to  the  purchase  of  an  East 
Indiaman — 

'  Rich  in  barbaric  gems  and  gold' — 
opportunities  are  ever  present  wherein  money  could 
be  made,  by  even  the  veriest  refinement  of  decep- 
tion, or  the  thinnest  possible  gloss  and  glaze  of 
falsehood  properly  laid  on.  Happy  is  the  true 
I  merchant  and  true  man  whose  regard  for  the  right 
rises  equal  to  the  exigency  of  such  necessities,  and 


who  finds,  when  occasion  demands,  that  he  has  not 
left  his  integrity  at  home  with  wife  and  children, 
to  be  put  on  only  with  slippers  and  gown,  when 
the  labours  and  perplexities  and  toils  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  day  are  ended  and  gone. 

"  It  is  said  of  the  distinguished  Athenian,  Aris- 
tides,  surnamed  the  Just,  that  upon  one  occasion, 
a  passage  occurred  having  reference  to  an  honest, 
honourable  and  upright  man;  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  vast  audience,  actuated  by  a  common  im- 
pulse, arose  as  one  man,  and  turned  their  eyes  upon 
him,  applying  the  passage  to  him  alone  of  all  those 
who  were  present.  Who  would  not  rather  be  called 

Aristides  the  Just  than  Alexander  the  Great? 

the  one  of  thousands  in  whom  alone  could  be  re- 
cognized the  impersonation  of  the  beauty  of  truth, 
than  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles,  weeping  be- 
cause he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer  ?  Who 
would  not  rather  be  the  honest  labourer,  whose 
lowly  dwelling  could  not  vie  with  his  horses'  sta- 
bles, than  H.,  the  forger,  rioting  in  exti-avagance, 
dwelling  in  luxury,  and  aptly  consummating  a  life 
of  fraud  in  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  felon's  cell  ?  Or 
the  humble  weaver,  whose  swiftly  flying  shuttle 
sings  to  him  a  daily  song  of  golden  content,  than 
S.,  resplendent  in  crime  and  magnificent  in  vil- 
lany,  fleeing  his  country  for  his  country's  good. 

"  These  are,  we  grant,  extreme  cases,  but  they  none 
the  less  truly  illustrate  the  rule,  that  '  honesty  is 
always  the  best  policy.' 

"  Viewing  the  matter,  therefore,  in  the  cold  light 
of  success,  the  true  merchant  sees  and  governs  liis 
conduct  accordingly.  He  looks  upon  mere  money- 
getting  as  an  art  requiring  the  very  lowest  order  of 
talent.  '  Put  money  in  thy  purse'  is  not,  in  his 
estimation,  the  chief  command.  Any  one  can,  if 
he  pleases,  do  that.  Buy  cheap  and  sell  dear  is 
the  successful  axiom  of  successful  trade.  The  true 
merchant,  as  the  honourable  man,  does  not  so  look 
upon  it;  not  at  all.  He  reflects  upon  the  means  ; 
he  magnifies  his  calling ;  he  studies  carefully  the 
laws  of  trade,  and  compels  success;  he  watches 
like  a  philosopher  the  thousand  inclinations  of  the 
mercantile  compass,  and  elevates  his  avocation  to 
the  certainty  of  an  exact  science.  Chance  and  luck 
are  with  him  words  without  meaning. 

"At  the  merchants'  board,  on  Change,  in  the 
counting-room,  and  on  the  street,  without  attesta- 
tion, his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  His  pro- 
mises ring  out  like  true  gold  ;  his  contracts  are 
never  violated  ;  his  drafts  are  never  dishonoured  ; 
he  needs  no  endorser.  '  Protest'  is  an  association 
with  which  he  is  never  identified.  His  bank  is 
integrity,  and  his  bank-book  shows  always  a  larfc 
credit  side  to  his  account.  He  values  equities 
above  legalities,  and  moralities  above  advantage." 


Liberty  of^  Speech  in  Virginia. — The  Grand 
Jury  of  Prince  William  county,  Virginia,  have 
found  a  true  bill  against  John  Underwood,  for  main- 
taining, by  speaking,  that  "  an  owner  has  no  right 
of  property  in  his  slaves," etc.,  and  he  has  been 
held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for 
his  appearance  at  the  November  court.  Mr.  Under- 
wood is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  it  seems  that 
public  magistrates  in  Virginia  are  not  to  condemn 
the  laws  or  in.stitutions  of  the  State.  How  are  bad 
laws  to  be  remedied  or  injurious  institutions  to  be 
overthrown,  if  those  who  live  under  them  are  not 
to  discuss  freely  their  character  ?  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Mr.  Underwood  took  any  improper  time 
or  occasion  to  preach  his  peculiar  notions,  made  no 
attempt  to  indoctrinate  the  slaves  with  such  notions, 
or  to  create  insurrection  among  them  by  his  speak 
ing,  but  expressed  himself  only  in  the  manner  that 
any  free  citizen  would  naturally  do  in  a  free  State, 
against  what  he  believed  to  be  a  moral  wrong  and 
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a  political  injury.  The  institutions  of  Virginia  can 
certainly  stand  against  such  an  exercise  of  free 
speech  as  this.  If  they  cannot,  what  is  liberty 
worth  in  Virginia  ? — ledger. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

While  there  appears  to  be  many  members  of  the 
Society,  who  are  indifferent  to  the  proper  support 
of  our  faith  and  discipline,  and  others  who  have 
become  unsettled  in  their  belief,  and  in  their  at- 
tachment to  our  testimonies,  it  is  important  to  guard 
against  a  mistake  in  our  estimate  of  the  proportion, 
who  hold  fast  their  love  for  them  and  their  desire 
to  see  them  prevail.  When  we  hear  the  name  of 
a  Yearly  Meeting  pronounced,  if  any  separation 
has  been  made  in  it,  or  any  of  its  acts  are  not  cor- 
rect, we  may,  without  due  consideration,  conclude 
that  one  body  is  altogether  sound,  and  the  members 
spiritually-minded,  and  that  among  them  exclusive- 
ly are  to  be  found  the  consistent  supporters  of  our 
principles,  while  the  members  of  the  other  should 
be  regarded  as  degenerate,  and  destitute  of  the 
character  of  true  Friends  in  almost  every  respect. 
If  such  a  man  as  the  prophet  Elijah  could  be  mis- 
taken in  the  condition  of  his  people,  hasty  and  in- 
considerate men,  having  little  clearness  of  vision, 
may  err  in  their  judgment  now,  particularly  when 
they  set  up  standards  to  decide  by,  other  than  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  fact,  and  a  measure  of  true 
charity  operating  on  an  humble,  diffident  mind.  It 
is  very  important  to  be  preserved  from  confounding 
truth  with  error,  or  setting  a  light  value  upon  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  maintaining  the  truth ; 
at  the  same  time,  in  our  professed  efforts  to  main- 
tain it  unsullied,  we  are  bound  to  abstain  from  con- 
douiniug  another,  for  principles  which  we  do  not 
know  that  he  holds  or  supports.  As  the  disposition 
to  take  an  unfavourable  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Society  often  assails  us,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  from 
subscribers  to  "  The  Friend,"  residing  in  different 
Yearly  Meetings,  the  expression  of  much  satisfac- 
tion with  the  comments  made  in  a  late  number  on 
the  proposed  changes  of  the  London  discipline  on 
marriage  and  some  other  points.  Several  ex- 
perienced Friends  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork 
have  expressed  themselves  as  being  much  com- 
forted iu  reading  them,  and  manifested  their  unity 
with  the  Journal  and  the  attachment  shown  in 
its  columns  to  the  ancient  principles  and  dis- 
cipline, and  the  determination  to  defend  them. 
Other  members  of  the  same  Yearly  Meeting  have 
expressed  similar  satisfaction,  having  read  them 
with  feelings  of  peculiar  interest,  and  been  much 
encouraged  by  them.  I  think  the  Journal  has  not 
lo.it  by  age  its  original  character  as  an  exhibit  of 
the  true  Friend,  advocating  the  ancient  order  of  the 
Society,  nor  diminished  in  its  usefulness  among  old 
and  young,  in  stirring  up  the  pure  mind  by  way  of 
remembrance  of  those  things,  that  pertain  to  real 
happiness  in  this  life,  and  which  promote  a  daily 
preparation  for  a  life  among  beatified  spirits  in  the 
world  to  come. 

It  is  also  cheering  to  be  informed  that  there  is  a 
body  of  Friends  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  who 
repudiate  the  anti-Quaker  opinions  which  have 
caused  such  distress  in  the  Society,  and  who  are 
also  opposed  to  the  changes  on  marriage  and  wor- 
ship, and  do  not  unite  with  the  separated  party  in 
Oliio,  of  which  J.  Binns  is  clerk.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  being  of  the  substantial  part,  and  their 
number  not  few.  Copies  of  ''  The  Friend  "  con- 
taining the  strictures  we  have  alluded  to,  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  these,  and  have  been 
cordially  approved.  These  greatly  fear  that  un- 
der the  ruling  influence  of  a  majority,  tho.se  mea- 
sures will  be  adopted  so  inimical  to  the  spirit  and 
some  of  the  testimonies,  under  which  the  Society 


as  heretofore  acted.  But  we  hope  they  will  be 
encouraged  by  the  importance  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them,  and  the  unity  of  their  brethren  in 
this  land,  to  keep  a  single  eye  to  the  Lord  alone, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  to  stand  firm  to  the  an- 
cient ground,  beseeching  Him  who  gathered  us  to 
be  a  people,  to  manifest  his  power  for  the  defence 
of  the  cause,  which  he  called  us  to  support.  And 
we  would  also  hope  that  those  members  who  have 
suggested  and  advocated  those  very  objectionable 
alterations,  would  seriously  reflect  on  the  danger- 
ous consequences  of  breaking  in  upon  the  ancient 
organization  and  order,  by  doing  which  the  mem- 
bers may  be  led  away  from  the  spirit  and  life  of 
religion,  and  scattered  among  other  professors, 
adopting  forms  and  ceremonies  our  Society  was 
brought  out  of  in  the  beginning.  Adherence  to 
original  principles,  and  a  practical  faith  in  the  im- 
mediate teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  it  is  to 
be  feared,  are  greatly  disregarded  by  many,  are 
the  only  means  of  preservation,  and  are  essential 
to  our  restoration  to  primitive  purity  and  bright- 
ness. Well  will  it  be  for  Friends  in  this  land,  if 
the  convulsions  and  perplexities  now  agitating  the 
Society  bring  us  deeply  to  reflect  upon  the  kind 
of  spirit  we  are  individually  actuated  by,  the 
danger  of  general  apostacy  with  which  we  are 
threatened,  and  which  must  take  place,  unless  we 
are  humbled  before  God,  and  brought  to  relinquish 
all  enmity  and  coldness  towards  one  another,  and 
to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness  and  true  self- 
denial.  Not  only  does  this  distance  and  indiffer- 
ence between  Friend  and  Friend,  disqualify  for  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  Christ,  furnish  injurious  ex- 
amples to  the  flock,  and  retard  our  growth  in  the 
Truth,  but  it  prevents  us  from  partaking  of  that 
true  enjoyment  and  social  happiness,  which  Chris- 
tians are  designed  to  participate  in,  as  their  loins 
are  girded  and  lights  burning.  S.  P. 

Ninth  mo.,  1S57. 

Escatcheons. 

When  Guenon's  theory  of  determining  the  value 
of  milk  cows  by  the  growth  of  hair  on  their  thighs, 
above  and  adjacent  to  the  bag,  was  first  introduced, 
the  idea  was  received  with  a  good  deal  of  scepti- 
cism. Time  has  wrought  changes.  At  a  late 
Convention  of  the  Legislative  Club  of  the  State  of 
New-l''ork,  one  of  the  speakers  gave  the  following 
evidence  in  relation  to  Guenon's  theory  : 

"  M.  Guenon,  a  French  writer,  has  discovered 
certain  indications,  which  he  claims  to  determine 
the  milking  qualities  of  cows.  This  he  calls  '  es- 
cutcheons,' being  the  hair  which  grows  upwards, 
(contrary  to  the  general  rule,)  on  the  udder,  thighs 
and  hinder  part  of  the  body.  It  is  easy  to  distin- 
guish the  escutcheons  by  the  upward  directions  of 
the  hair  which  forms  them.  I  cannot  go  into 
detail  here  upon  the  system,  but  would  refer  to  the 
work  of  M.  Guenon  itself  But  to  show  that  it  is 
esteemed  worthy  of  notice  I  will  allude  to  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  have  given  attention  to  it." 

Mr.  John  Haxton,  in  a  work  published  in  1853, 
entitled,  "  How  to  choose  a  good  Milk  Cow,  "  in 
reference  to  the  indication  of  a  good  milk  cow,  p. 
178,  says  :  "  The  writer  has  examined  many  hun- 
dreds of  dairy  cows  in  Britain,  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  in  regard  to  Mr.  Guenon's  test  of  judg- 
ing of  the  milking  properties  of  a  cow,  by  the 
development  of  the  ecusson,  is  that,  in  a  very  large 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  borne  out  by  facts."  In  a 
London  dairy,  belonging  to  Mr.  Riggs,  31  Edge- 
ware  road,  where  about  400  cows  are  kept,  and 
where  nine-tenth.s  of  them  are  far  above  average 
milkers,  the  development  or  iqnvard  growth  of  the 
hair  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  udder,  thighs  and 
perinseum,  was  too  remarkable  to  be  accounted  for 


by  accidental  causes.  As  well  might  it  be  said 
that  all  other  tests,  such  as  length  of  head,  softness, 
and  flexibility  of  skin,  and  wide  quarters,  were 
accidental,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  milking 
properties  of  a  cow.  When  a  phenomenon  presents 
itself  over  and  over  ag^iin,  accompained  in  a  majori- 
ty of  oases  by  certain  results,  we  may  be  certain 
that  it  is  not  accidental,  but  natural ;  and  while  we 
may  be  unable  to  account  for  these  results  upon 
satisfactory  grounds,  it  is  neither  philosophical  noi 
prudent  to  deny  or  ignore  the  connection  between 
the  one  and  the  other,  and  thus  to  forfeit  the  ad-, 
vantages  which  the  fact  itself  is  calculated  tc; 
afford." 

The  late  Mr.  Phinney  of  Massachusetts,  a  very 
careful  and  critical  obsever,  made  examination  o1 
a  large  number  of  milk  cows,  and  found  in  a  major- 
ity of  them  that  were  good  milkers,  these  develop- 
ments well  marked.  He  conversed  with  a  laro« 
numberof  intelligent  gentlemen  when  he  was  abroad 
in  1851,  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  found 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  general  character  of  the 
animals  which  possessed  these  developments  ;  and  sc 
far  as  we  have  learned  the  views  of  gentlemen  ir 
this  country  who  have  given  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, the  result  has  been  the  same. 

"  I  think  it  may  with  safety  be  affirmed,  thai 
this  '  one  principle'  is  established — that  all  things 
being  alike,  as  regards  shape,  texture  of  skin,  &c.. 
cows  with  well  developed  escutcheons,  will,  in  £ 
large  majority  of  cases,  be  found  to  be  the  bes' 
milkers,  and  above  an  average;  while,  on  the  othei 
hand,  those  with  very  small  escutcheons,  will  b(' 
found  under,  or  at  most,  not  above  an  average  ir 
their  milking  properties. 

"In  calves,  the  escutcheons  show  the  shapes 
which  they  are  afterwards  to  assume.  They  are 
more  contracted  only  because  the  parts  which  thej 
cover  are  slightly  developed.  They  are  easilj 
perceived  after  birth,  but  the  hair  which  forms  then 
is  long,  coarse  and  stiff.  After  this  hair  falls  off 
the  escutcheons  of  calves  resembles  those  of  cows 
though  of  less  size.  This  will  enable  the  farmei 
to  save  such  calves  as  wiU  probably  serve  him  ai 
good  milkers." — Late  Paper. 

Peti7isylvania  Farming  School.  —  In  Centre 
county,  twelve  miles  from  the  Pennsylvania  Eail< 
road,  and  almost  at  the  exact  geographical  centre 
of  the  State,  is  a  tract  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
presented  to  the  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  Gen.  James  Irvin,  of  Centre  county.  The 
trustees  may  also  purchase,  at  §60  an  acre,  at  anj 
time  within  five  years,  two  hundred  acres  adjoim 
ing,  and  may,  in  the  meantime,  occupy  and  use  the 
whole  four  hundred  acres  upon  paying  interest  or 
the  price  fixed  for  the  last  named  tract.  During 
the  present  summer  the  trustees  have  been  carrying 
on  extensive  operations  upon  the  land,  preparatory 
to  starting  the  institution.  Their  funds  amount  t( 
§25,000  bequeathed  by  the  late  Elliott  CressoD 
825,000  appropriated  by  the  State  absolutely,  anc 
825,000  on  condition  that  a  like  sum  is  contributec 
by  individuals  or  societies — in  all  8100,000.  1 
stone  building,  five  stories  high  and  233  feet  ii 
front,  has  been  commenced,  which  is  to  contain  i 
residence  for  the  Professors,  lecture-rooms  and  dor 
mitories  for  the  students.  A  large  barn  has  alreadj 
been  constructed,  together  with  a  farm-house  ane 
out  buildings.  Ground  has  been  cleared,  fence. 
erected,  hedges  .set,  nurseries  and  orchards  planted 
and  ejuite  extensive  crops  have  already  been  raised 
In  a  year  or  two  there  will  doubtless  be  a  mode 
i'ann  in  Centre  county,  which  of  itself  wiU  be  J 
good  school   for   the   young   agricultural   student 

It  is  expected  that  the  building  for  the  schoo 
will  be  so  far  completed  next  winter,  that  a  fev 
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tudents  may  be  received  early  Dext  spring.  We 
lave  DOt  heard  who  are  to  be  the  corps  of  Profcs- 
ors,  but  they  will  doubtless  include  men  of  learning 
nd  scientific  attainments  as  well  as  experienced 
iractical  farmers.  Among  the  subjects  proposed, 
D  which  to  instruct  the  students,  are  Mathematics 
Natural  Philosophy,  Agricultural  Engineering  and 
Mechanics,  Implements  and  Machinery,  lload 
■Jaking,  Building,  Drawing,  Conveyancing,  Hy 
raulics.  Drainage,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Geol 
,gy.  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Vegetable  and  Animal 
'hysiology.  Veterinary  Practice,  Entomology,  Ag- 
icultural  History,  Manures,  together  with  the  ordi- 
ary  branches  of  a  good  English  education.  There 
./ill  be  experiments  with  the  farm  and  practical 
lustrations  of  most  of  the  studies.  If  the  plan  so 
risely  conceived  is  executed,  as  we  doubt  not  it 
lill  be,  in  the  same  wise  and  liberal  spirit,  Penn- 
ylvania  will  have  an  unique  and  noble  institution, 
here  her  youth  may  receive  the  most  practical 
ducation  that  can  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the 
Inited  States. — Bulletin. 


%r-  Gazing  Made  Easy. — The  Scientific  Amc- 
[can  gives  a  very  simple  mode  of  examining  the 
itellitcs  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  On  a  clear  night 
ake  a  looking-glass,  and,  either  at  the  window  or 
ut  of  doors,  so  place  it  as  to  receive  the  impression 
f  the  planet.  By  a  close  examination  of  the  planet 
,s  reflected  in  the  glass,  all  its  satellites  will  also  be 
bserved,  provided  none  of  them  are  eclipsed.  It 
I  rather  remarkable,  however,  that  although  these 
atellites  can  thus  be  seen,  while  they  cannot  bi 
;en  with  the  naked  eye,  that  neither  Venus  nor 
le  moon  can  be  seen  as  distinctly  by  reflection  as 
pey  can  by  observing  them  with  the  naked  eye 
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'■  When  the  storm  is  raging,  though  it  may  not  be 
!ie  best  time  for  attempting  to  repair  the  weak  and 
?3fective  places  which  admit  its  entrance  and  ex- 
3se  our  comforts  to  its  destructive  blasts,  yet  it 
lay  be  wisdom  to  mark  where  those  defective 
Ijlaces  are,  and  the  efi'ects  produced  by  the  warring 
ilemeuts  upon  them,  while  we  resolve  on  the  best 
'ode  for  repairing  the  breaches,  and  guarding 
gainst  the  inroads  of  similar  assaults,  with  which 
le  future  may  be  charged. 
So  in  relation  to  the  convulsion  that  is  now 
lakiii'^'  the  commercial  and  monetary  circles  of 
ir  country,  bringing  distress  and  anxiety  within 
fie  families  of  so  many,  not  only  of  those  here- 
fore  exhibiting  the  appearances  of  aflluence, 
it  also  of  multitudes  moving  in  a  much  burn- 
er sphere,  who  understand  nothing  about  the 
luses  that  have  produced  the  shock,  and  are  pcr- 
ao  otherwise  connected  with  it,  than  by  par- 
;ipating  in  the  sufi'ering  it  is  so  largely  dispensing, 
may  be  well  for  us  all  to  observe  where  the  tem- 
ist  has  struck  with  the  most  overwhelming  force, 
found  the  least  effective  preparation  to  ward  off 
i  assaults,  or  to  preserve  the  party  unharmed 
nid  its  violence. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  laws  of  trade, 
e  defects  in  our  banking  system,  or  the  excesses 
'  speculation,  if  we  will  come  to  the  root  of  the 
atter,  without  resting  satisfied  with  secondary 
jencies,  we  must  confess  that  the  ultimate  cause 
our  present  trouble  is  to  be  found  in  the  love  of 
oney  ;  the  devotion  by  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
mmunity,  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  the 
Fection  of  the  heart  to  the  accumulation  of  riches. 
large  is  the  number  who  show  by  their  ac- 


tions they  have  persuaded  themselves  that  to  be 
rich  is  to  be  happy,  and  who  therefore  pursue 
wealth  as  the  chief  end  of  their  being.  In  th 
eagerness  for  accumulation,  their  ears  are  too  often 
closed  to  the  voice  of  moderation  and  prudence, 
and  their  eyes  shut  to  the  warning  beacons  that 
might  be  discerned,  if  time  and  attention  were 
given  to  it,  marking  the  wrecks  and  the  failures  of 
very  many  who  have  preceded  them  in  the  same 
career.  The  passion  grows  with  indulgence,  feed 
ing  on  its  own  acquisitions.  One  scheme  of  profit 
is  linked  on  to  another,  time  and  the  energies  of 
mind  and  body  are  completely  absorbed  in  the 
exciting  competition,  the  gains  of  one  year  only 
stimulate  to  renewed  exertions  to  enlarge  them 
during  the  next,  until  at  last,  when  perhaps  we  are 
least  expecting  it,  a  little  cloud  that  at  first  seemed 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  in  the  midst  of 
clear  sky,  suddenly  spreads  out  and  shrouds  all 
our  plans  and  operations  in  darkness  and  gloom 
the  storm  comes  down  like  the  blast  of  a  whirl 
wind,  and  the  labour  of  years  serves  only  to  ex 
tend  the  wreck  that  follows;  leaving  the  sad  con- 
viction that  we  have  been  sowing  to  the  wind,  and 
that  our  "  enterprize"  as  it  has  been  termed,  has 
resulted  not  only  in  our  own  loss,  but  perhaps  in 
the  ruin  and  distress  of  many  who  were  in  no  wise 
implicated  in  the  guilt  of  inordinate  thirst  for  gold. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  eradicate  the  love  of 
money  by  the  force  of  reasoning,  or  the  eloque: 
of  moral  lessons ;  or  to  expect  to  turn  aside  th 
who  are  extending  their  arms  to  grasp  all  they  can 
encompass,  by  counselling  them  to  consider  what 
their  gold  will  confer  when  it  reaches  their  coffers 
and  to  remind  them  that  even  if  put  to  its  best  use 
it  can  avail  them  only  as  they  part  with  it,  and 
therefore  that  it  ought  not  to  be  an  object  of  such 
primary  desire  to  a  wise  man.  We  doubt  whether 
theories  of  the  kind,  have  ever  made  a  single  con- 
sistent  convert,  or  held  back  any  from  hastening  to 
be  rich,  when  a  fair  opportunity  seemed  to  be  pre 
sented  to  their  view.  It  is  only  He,  who,  by  his 
Spirit,  can  bind  the  strong  man  and  spoil  his  goods, 
that  can  so  change  the  heart  as  to  free  it  from  the 
dominion  of  this  "root  of  all  evil,"  restrain  us 
from  the  unlawful  pursuit  of  lawful  things — the 
snare  of  making  haste  to  be  rich — and  preserve  us 
in  that  calm  and  dependent  frame  of  mind,  which, 
whether,  amid  the  competition  and  struggles  to  ob- 
tain wealth,  or  of  commotions  and  destruction,  such 
as  are  now  going  on  around  us,  arises  from  livinj 
faith  in  the  belief  that  "  the  Lord  is  our  Shep 
herd,"  and  we  "  shall  not  want,"  that  all  things 
necessary  for  this  life  will  be  added  to  those  who 
are  mainly  desirous  to  prepare  for  the  life  to  come 

Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  advice  con 
tained  in  our  excellent  discipline,  on  the  subject  of 
Trade.  "  It  being  evident  that  where  the  mani- 
festations and  restraints  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  are 
duly  prized  and  regarded,  it  leads  out  of  a  bond- 
age to  the  Spirit  of  this  world,  and  preserves  the 
minds  of  its  followers  from  many  fettering  and 
disqualifying  entanglements ;  and  contrariwise, 
that  an  inordinate  love  and  pursuit  of  worldly 
iches,  often  betrays  those  who  are  captivated  by 
them,  into  many  difilculties  and  dangers,  to  the 
great  obstruction  of  the  work  of  Truth  in  the 
heart ;  we  affectionately  desire  that  the  counsel  and 
gracious  promise  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  to  his 
followers,  may  be  remembered  and  duly  regarded 
by  us,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you."  ******* 

"  We  affectionately  desire  that  Friends  may  hum- 
bly wait  for  Divine  counsel  in  all  their  engage- 
ments, and  duly  attend  to  the  secret  intimations 
and  restrictions  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  their  bu- 


siness and  trading;  not  suffering  their  minds  to  be 
hurried  away  by  an  inordinate  desire  of  worldly 
riches ;  remembering  the  observation  of  the  Apostle 
in  his  day,  and  so  often  sorrowfully  verified  in  ours, 
that  '  they  who  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation 
and  snare,'  and  erring  from  the  faith  'pierce 
themselves  through  with  many  sorrows.'  Even 
when  riches,  to  any  extraordinary  degree,  have 
been  amassed  by  the  successful  industry  of  parents, 
how  often  have  they  proved  like  wings  to  their 
children,  carrying  them  beyond  the  limitations  of 
Truth,  into  liberties  repugnant  to  our  Christian 
testimonies,  and  sometimes  into  enterprises  which 
have  terminated  in  irreparable  damage  to  their 
temporal  affairs,  if  not  an  entire  forgetfulness  of 
the  great  work  of  the  soul's  salvation." 

The  intrinsic  worthlessness  of  that  w^hich  wr  are 
so  strongly  tempted  to  strive  after,  is  truthfully 
exemplified  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man,  who 
had  "  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,"  but 
who  was  "  not  rich  toward  God  ;"  and  it  is  strik- 
ingly depicted  in  the  accounts  given  by  some  of  the 
surviving  passengers  in  the  Central  America,  of 
the  scenes  witnessed  during  that  terrible  disaster. 
Many  of  those  on  board  had  been  long  toiling  in 
the  mines,  amid  privations  of  almost  every  kind,  to 
amass  the  coveted  treasure,  and  were  returnino- 
with  their  gold  to  realize  the  visions  of  enjoyment 
they  supposed  it  could  purchase.  "  But,"  says  one 
of  the  accounts,  "  as  the  storm  continued  to  rage, 
less  and  less  of  gold  was  thought  of,  and  when  it 
became  evident  that  they  were  likely  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  buried  beneath  the  waves,  wealthy 
men  divested  themselves  of  their  treasure  belts, 
and  scattered  the  gold  upon  the  cabin  floors,  tell- 
ing those  to  take  it  who  would,  lest  its  weight — a 
few  ounces  or  pounds — might  carry  them  to  their 
death.  Purses,  containing  in  some  instances  §2000, 
were  lying  untouched  on  sofas.  Carpet-ba"s  were 
opened  by  men,  and  the  shining  metal  poured  out 
on  the  floor  with  the  prodigality  of  death's  despair. 
One  of  the  passengers  who  has  been  rescued,  open- 
ed a  bag,  and  dashed  about  the  cabin  820,000  iu 
gold  dust,  and  told  him  who  wanted  to  gratify  his 
greed  for  gold  to  take  it.  But  it  was  passed  by 
untouched  as  the  veriest  dross." 

In  contemplating  such  a  scene,  as  well  as  many 
others  now  sadly  forcing  themselves  on  our  notice, 
how  powerfully  is  the  injunction  brought  home  to  the 
reflecting  mind,  "  provide  yourselves  bags  which  wax 
not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth  not, 
where  no  thief  approacheth,  neither  moth  cor-* 
rupteth.  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  bo  also." 

SUJIMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROrE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  mo.  23d. 

The  .Tccounts  from  India  state,  that  Delhi  was  not 
taken  on  the  29;h  of  Seventh  mo.,  and  it  is  rumored  that 
the  besieging  army  had  retired  from  before  it  on  accoiuit 
of  sickness.  More  mutinies  had  occurred,  including  one 
regiment  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Several  victories 
OYer  the  mutineers  are  reported.  The  British  trooj.s 
had  suffered  great  loss  from  cholera.  The  rebels  have 
committed  the  most  terrible  massacres  wherever  Euro- 
peans have  fallen  into  their  power,  and  the  English  re- 
taliiite  with  savage  ferocity.  Small  detachments  of 
troops  were  being  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  India,  by 
the  overland  mail  route. 

A  monetary  panic  has  occurred  on  the  Paris  Bourfc, 
and  the  shares  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  have  largely  de- 
liued.     The  panic  has  extended  to  Vienna. 

The  Spanish  Ministers  have  tendered  their  resign.ition, 
but  it  was  not  accepted.     It  is  said  that  Gen.  Concha 

11  continue  as  Governor-General  of  Cuba. 

Martial  law  has  been  proclaimed  in  Belfast,  and  all 
arms  and  ammunition  are  to  be  given  up. 

The  screw  steamer  Sophia  came  in  collision  with  an- 
ther steamer  in  the  British  Channel,  and  soon  aftersunk, 
arrying  with  her  the  captain,  nine  of  the  crew  and  two 
female  passengers. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


The  sessioa  of  the  States  General  of  Holland  had  com- 
menced. In  the  King's  speech  it  was  stated  that  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indian 
Colonies  would  be  again  brought  before  the  Chambers. 
The  improTement  m  trade  has  become  general  in  Paris, 
and  almost  all  the  manufactories  are  fully  employed. 

In  Portugal,  much  more  wine  will  be  made  this  year 
than  last.  The  vine  disease  is  still  very  prevalent,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  it  is  slowly  passing  away. 

Australian  dates  to  Seventh  mo.  22d,  had  been  re- 
ceived in  London.  The  exports  of  gold  continue  large  ; 
its  production  appears  to  be  increasing.  At  Buckland 
river  the  Europeans  had  attacked  the  Chinese  diggers, 
and  driven  them  into  the  bush.  The  ringleaders  htid 
been  taken  into  custody,  and  the  Chinese  had  returned 
to  their  labours. 

The  shipments  of  silver  from  England  to  the  East  con- 
tinue very  large.  By  the  mail  of  the  20th,  nearly  £700,- 
000  were  remitted;  by  that  of  the  4th  inst.,  the  amount 
would  be  about  £1,000,000. 

The  London  money  market  was  active  at  previous 
rates.  Consols,  90  J  a  90^.  The  Liverpool  markets  were 
without  material  change. 

UNITED  STATES.  — The  receipts  of  the  U.  S.  Trea- 
sury from  all  sources,  for  the  quarter  ending  Tenth  mo. 
1st,  amounted  to  §20,682,168,  being  about  one  million 
more  than  the  corresponding  three  months  in  1856.  The 
Treasury  department  is  doing  all  that  can  lawfully  be 
done  to  relieve  the  money  pressure.  Large  amounts  of 
United  States  six  per  cent,  stocks  have  been  redeemed 
at  a  premium  of  16  per  cent.,  and  orders  have  been  sent 
to  the  New  York  Assay  Office  for  the  transfer  of  bullion 
to  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  to  be  coined  into  small  pieces 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the  same  object  has 
recently  invested  one  million  of  dollars  in  the  State 
stocks  of  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  in  trust  for  various  Indiar 
tribes.  By  this  process  several  millions  of  dollars  hav( 
been  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the  specie  paying 
banks. 

The  Mint.— The  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  in 
the  Ninth  month,  were  $1,828,075  ;  the  coinage  $1,259,- 
440. 

The  Mormons. — On  the  5th  ult.,  two  companies  of  U.  S, 
troops  arrived  at  Fort  Kearney,  and  two  regiments  of 
infantry  had  reached  Fort  Laramie  on  the  way  to  Salt 
Lake.  Colonel  Hoffman  had  seized  five  hundred  kegs  of 
powder  in  a  Mormon  train.  According  to  the  report  of 
returned  Californians,  the  .Mormons  were  fortifying  them- 
selves, and  determined  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  th( 
troops.  The  Mormons  in  the  Eastern  S'ates  are  break- 
ing up  their  organizations,  it  is  supposed,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  to  concentrate  the  sect  in  Utah. 

United  States  Stocks  Abroad. — The  indebtedness  of 
the  United  States  to  England  for  State  stocks,  rail- 
road bonds,  and  those  of  cities  and  other  corporations, 
is  estimated  by  the  London  Times  at  $400,000,000.  The 
information  received  at  the  U.  S.  Treasury  department, 
represents  the  debt  as  much  smaller,  probably  not  ex- 
ceeding $300,000,000. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  442.  The  profuse 
expenditure  of  the  city  government  is  shown  by  the  fiict 
that  the  tax  levy  has  increased  from  $5,069,650  in  1853 
to  $8,066,566  in  1857.  The  city  debt  is  also  increasing, 
and  will  amount,  on  the  1st  of  Eighth  month  next,  by 
the  estimate  of  the  Comptroller,  to  eighteen  millions  of 
dollars,  with  the  prospect  of  large  additions  being  made 
thereto. 

PAiteA^pAm.— Mortality,  last  week,  149. 
California— The  steamship  Star  of  the  West  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  4th  inst.,  with  California  dates  to 
Ninth  mo.  5th.  She  brought  450  passengers  from  As- 
pinwall,  and  $1,250,000  in  gold.  The  late  election  for 
Governor  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Weller  was  elected  Governor.  The  people  decided  by  a 
large  majority,  that  the  State  debt  should  be  paid.  The 
default  of  the  late  melter  and  refiner  of  the  Branch  Mint 
is  about  $150,000.  Mining  was  still  carried  on  success- 
fully. The  mining  town  of  Columbia  had  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire ;  loss  estimated  at  $600,000. 

Oregon,  dates  to  Eighth  mo.  20th.     The  Constitutional 
Convention  met  at  Salem  on  the  17th.     Extensive  fires 
were  raging  in  the  woods  along  the  Columbia  river. 
Indians  had  been  committing  depredations  in  the  U 
qua  Valley. 

Washington  Territory. — The  crops  were  good,  but  had 
suffered  some  from  the  ravages  of  grasshoppers.  Diffi 
culties  with  the  Indians  continued. 

The.  Money  Panic, — The  confusion  and  distress  con 
nected  with  the  derangement  of  financial  aft'airs,  ha 
continued  with  scarce  perceptible  improvement.  Each 
successive  day  has  added  to  the  number  of  men  in  ex- 
tensive business,  who  have  been  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge inability  to  pay  their  debts  when  due.     The  manu- 


facturing interests  especially  are  greatly  depressed,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  several  of  the  Lowell 
Companies  have  contracted  for  a  ship,  to  be  immediately 
Liverpool  with  five  thousand  bales  of  cotton. 
The  number  of  factory  operatives  without  work  is  al- 
ready counted  by  thousands  in  all  the  Middle  and  East- 
ern States.  The  produce  trade  of  the  Western  cities  is 
nearly  suspended.  The  warehouses  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
are  said  to  be  crammed  to  their  utmost  capacity  with 
grain,  flour,  and  other  produce  from  the  West,  and  fresh 
upplies  are  continually  arriving  there,  with  no  one  to 
eceive  them.  Many  of  the  parties  owning  the  produce, 
re  without  funds  to  pay  the  tolls  needed  to  send  it  on 
to  New  York,  and  find  great  difiiculty  in  obtaining  the 
required  advances.  Stocks  and  all  kinds  of  merchandize 
are  falling  in  price.  In  New  York,  on  the  3d  inst.,  sales 
of  wheat  were  made,  as  follows  :  good  white,  $1.35  ;  fair, 
$1.15;  red  Southern,  $1.16  a  $1.21;  Chicago  spring 
heat,  95  cts. ;  State  flour,  $4.50  a  $5.00  ;  Ohio,  $5.00 
a  $5.60  ;  Southern,  $5.00  a  $7.00,  for  extra  brands.  The 
suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  extends  over 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  West  Jersey,  Maryland,  most  of 
Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  and  to  scattering  towns  in  other 
States.  In  Boston  and  New  York,  there  is  a  strong  sen- 
timent adverse  to  suspension  and  a  disposition  to  sustain 
the  banks,  under  the  conviction  that  the  evils  conse- 
quent on  suspension,  would  be  greater  in  the  long  run 
than  the  whole  sum  of  individual  suffering  consequent 
on  the  maintenance  of  specie  payments.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York  contains  the  following 
clause  :  "  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass 
any  law  sanctioning  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  any  person,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation  issuing  notes  of  any  description." 
The  total  amount  of  specie  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time,  is  estimated  at  about  $280,000,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  returns,  the  banks  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  New  England  States,  had  a  circula- 
tion of  $83,188,802,  resting  upon  a  specie  basis  of  $21, 
113,652.  The  banks  of  Boston  and  New  York  have  beet 
strongly  urged  to  extend  their  discounts,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  relief  to  the  trading  community,  and  they 
have  consented  to  increase  their  loans  several  millions  of 
dollars  in  each  city.  The  banks  in  Philadelph 
Baltimore  are  also  discounting  more  freely  than  before 
suspension. 

Texas  and  Slavery. — The  New  Orleans  Crescent  sounds 
the  alarm  in  relation  to  the  danger  which  threatens  sla- 
very in  Texas  from  the  German  settlers,  who,  it  states, 
are  already  numerous  enough,  in  connection  with  Mexican 
and  other  foreign  voters,  to  control  the  political  charac- 
ter of  the  State.     It  says  that  whenever  they  see  fit  to 
make  the  issue,  and   come  out  openly  against  slavery, 
they  will  be  joined  by  many  natives  who  are  opposed  to 
it,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  within  five  years 
free  State  may  thus  be  established  in  Texas. 
The  California  Steamer.— On  the  5th  a  Bremen  barque 
arrived  at  New  York  with  three   more  rescued  persons 
from  the  wreck  of  the   CentrU   America.     They  were 
picked  up  by  the  British  brig  Mary,  and  transferred  to 
the  barque.  They  had  floated  for  several  days  on  planks 
or  other  frail  supports,  when  one  of  them  secured  a  drift- 
boat  into  which  the  others  also  were  taken.     When 
rescued  they  were  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  having 
en  eight  days  without  water  or  food. 
Miscellaneous. — The  Sugar  Crop  in  Louisiana. — A  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Picayune  says  that 
the  sugar  crop   of  that  State  will  be  large,  and  come 
early  to  market. 

Chinese  Coolies. — A  letter  from  Havana  announces  the 
arrival  at  that  place  of  ten  cargoes  of  Chinese  coolies, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  700,  and  brought  in  un- 
der the  French  flag.  They  were  purchased  immediately 
by  some  of  the  planters,  and  at  a  remunerating  price. 

The  Slave  Trade. — The  American  ship  Mazeppa  was 
recently  captured  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  near  Cardenas, 
with  1500  slaves  on  board. 

Crops  in  New  York.— The  crops  of  the  State  of  New 
York  this  year  are  estimated  at  26,000,000  bushels  of 
corn,  14,000,000  of  wheat,  30,000,000  of  oats,  4,000,000 
tons  of  hay,  1,000,000  hogs,  3,600,000  cattle,  40,000  tons 
of  butter,  and  25,000  tons  of  cheese. 

The  Currency  of  England  and  France.— The  Bank  of 
England  issues  no  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  £5 ; 
the  Bank  of  France,  none  less  than  100  francs,  (unti 
recently,  none  ander  500  francs,)  so  that  the  real  circu 
lation  of  these  countries,  is  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  use  in  these  countries 
is  much  greater  than  in  our  own. 

The  Ullraisls.—A  convention  in  favour  of  a  dissolu 
tion  of  the  Union,  has  been  formally  called  to  meet  a 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  and  29th  inst.,  and  the  call 
is  signed  by  6033  persons,  of  whom  4200  are  leg: 
Of  the  latter,  1187  reside  in  Ohio,  945  in  Massachusetts, 


09  in  New  York,  351  in  Indiana,  315  in  Michigan,  22^ 
a  Pennsylvania  and  136  in  Iowa. 

Persia. — The  Shah  of  Persia  has  proclaimed  the  fill 
equality  of  all  his   Mahomedan,  Christian  and  Jewisl 

bjects,  and  their  ability  to  hold  public  offices. 

Chicago  and  Liverpool.  —  The  barque  Kershaw, 
Chicago,  and  last  from  that  port,  has  lately  reachei 
Liverpool,  after  a  passage  of  twenty-six  days  from  Que  - 
bee.  This  is  the  second  vessel  sent  from  Chicago  t( 
Liverpool,  and  she  was  commanded  by  Captain  Pierce 
who  successfully  navigated  the  first  one,  the  Dean  Rich 
mond. 

South  America  and  Central  America. — The  civil 
in  Peru  continues  without  material  advantage  on  eithe 
side.     The  cholera  was  raging  in  Guatemala.     A  re 
lution  has  broken  out  against  Carrera.    The  cholera  i 
also  prevailing  in   Honduras.     A  treaty  of  amity  am 
boundary  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  had  be 
ratified.     The  city  of  Granada  which  was  destroyed  b; 
Walker,  was  being  rapidly  rebuilt.     The  first  railroad  i 
the  Argentine  States  was  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  30t! 
of  Eighth  month,   with  great  ceremony.     It  runs  fror 
Buenos  Ayres  to  a  small  town,  twelve  miles  inland. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Amos  Cope,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  from 
Armistead  and  Wm.  King,N.  Y.,  $2  each,  vol.  31  ;  fron 
Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  0.,  for  Jos.  Walton,  Nathan  Smith,  Wm 
Hall,  Jr.,  Wilson  Hall,  $2  each,  vol.  31,  for  I.  W.  Smith 
$2,  vol.  30,  for  B.  Thomas,  $2,  to  36,  vol.  31,  for  L.  Mil 
ler,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  31,  for  Peter  Thomas,  $2,  to  44,  vo 
31;  from  James  Megrail,  0.,  $2,  vol.  31;  from  Michai 
King,  lo.,  $2,  vol.  31;  for  Thos.  Crozen  and  Thos.  Leecl 
$2  each,  vol.  31;  from  Benj.  Gilbert,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  31 
from  Benj.  Hazard,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-Scho 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  lllh  montl 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  rt 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintender 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No. 
Arch  street. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher   is  wanted   for  the  B 
primary  school. 

Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  un 
named,  viz. : 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  Walnut  Street  Wharf,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  315  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1857. 


WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  a 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Etans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Eeenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  inst.,  Caroline,  belov( 
daughter  of  Richard  D.  and  Julianna  R.  Wood,  aged 
years,  having  survived  a  fall  from  her  horse  about 
hours.  She  was  lovely  and  pleasant  in  her  life,  '. 
daily  walk  giving  evidence  that  she  was  acquainted  M 
the  operations  of  Divine  grace  in  the  heart.  Mayj(i 
not  then  humbly  trust  she  is  now  among  the  ransomi. 
for  whom  Christ  died?  ''■ 

,  on  the  20th  of  Ninth  month,  1857,  at  he 

dence  in  Philadelphia,  Anna  Morton,  in  the  68th  ye 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Western  Distri( 
Meeting.  In  recording  the  decease  of  this  dear  Frien 
we  are  reminded  of  her  unobstrusive  worth,  blamelt 
life,  and  remarkably  guarded  conversation.  Her  sine 
rity  of  character  endeared  her  to  those  who  were  prii 
leged  to  have  intercourse  with  her,  and  her  patience  u 
der  sufi'ering  gave  evidence  that  her  strength  and  su 
port  were  based  upon  the  only  sure  foundation, 
was  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Socicly 
which  she  was  a  member. 

ROBE,  PILE  i.  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"leftors  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 
Wells  of  Moses,  Eastern  Shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
April  1,  1853. 
(Continued  from  page  31.) 

Che  Bedouin  loves  his  camel.  When  we  started 
n  Cairo  a  large  number  of  camels  were  brouo-ht 
hich  we  wore  to  try  by  riding;  and  were" to 
a  selection  from  them  for  ourselves.  I  told 
Shekh  that  I  should  leave  the  selection  of  mine 
him.  With  the  true  spirit  of  an  Arab,  who 
er  fails  to  return  all  the  confidence  which  is 
:n  him,  he  assigned  me  one  of  the  best  amono- 
own.  Repeatedly  I  saw  him  iu  the  course  of 
journey  turn  his  own  wearied  feet  aside,  and 
ler  the  coarse  grass  of  the  desert,  and  then 
e  and  feed  his  camel  from  his  hand,  and  utter 
Ids  of  recognition  and  kindness  which  were  well 
stood  between  them.  I  could  easily  under- 
d,  that  there  was  a  relationship  of  hearts,  as 
I  as  of  interests. 

I'he  camel,  like  everything  else,  has  his  history; 
|i3  place,  his  habits,  his  labours,  his  sorrows,  his 
;h,  his  age.  He  labours  faithfully.  In  his  old 
he  lays  down  his  burden,  and  turns  aside  to 
He  says  to  his  master  with  all  the  power  of 
ranee  which  a  camel  possesses ;— "  Jly  hour  i 
|3.  I  shall  no  longer  bear  my  master's  burden 
sleep  beside  his  tent.     Dying,  I  remember  the 


ing  deserts  on  the  other,  with  the  king  of  Esypt 
and  his  furious  chariots  in  the  rear."  If  so'^the 
Lord  opened  the  sea  for  the  passage  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  for  the  destruction  of  their  pursuers,  not 
far  from  Suez.  It  is  the  opinion  of  other  biblical 
archaeologists,  that  this  great  oecurreuoe  took 
place  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  lower  down,  oppo- 
site the  wells  of  Moses,  where  the  sea  is  wider  and 
deeper.  At  one  of  these  places  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded, that  the  miracle  took  place.  His  people 
cried  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord  heard  them 
In  the  language  of  Scripture  the  Lord  triumphed 
gloriously.  The  horse  and  his  rider  were  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

We  found  Suez  a  place  of  some  business.  Much 
of  the  travel  between  the  East  Indies  and  En.dand 
passes  through  it.  There  were  many  ve.^^sels'^here 
of  small  size.  An  English  steamer,  which  had  ar- 
rived two  days  before,  floated  proudly  a  few  niik- 
below.  We  passed  the  sea  at  Suez  iu  a  boat 
boon  after  landing,  and  when  we  were  hardly 
seated  upon  our  camels,  the  wind  bcnan  to  rise 
the  wind  of  the  desert,  the  much  dreaded  Sirocco! 
In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  it  increased  to  a 
whirlwind  The  agitated  sea  was  hidden  from  our 
sight.  The  barren  mountains  on  the  left  were  no 
longer  seen.  The  violence  of  the  wind  lifted  the 
vast  masses  of  sand,  and  they  rolled  by  in  torrents 
Ihe  taithful  camels,  true  to  their  duty  and  theii 
destination,  struggled  on.  The  cry  of  the  Arab- 
encouraged  them ;  till  blinded  with  dust,  and  over- 
come in  this  unequal  effort,  we  were  glad  to  find  a 
stopping-place  and  a  place  of  refuge  at  the  wells  of 
Moses. 

We  left  Cairo  on  Monday,  the  twenty-eighth  of 
March,  and  reached  the  wells  of  Moses  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  Friday,  the  first  day  of  April. 


A V.      j^jr.xjg,  J.  icuieiiiuer  lue 

that  fed  me.  Let  me  go  to  my  last  rest  " 
master's  heart  under.stands  this  sad  language ; 
betakes  the  cord  from  his  faithful  servant's 
.  Wearied  and  staggering,  he  gets  away  to  a 
ed  place  under  the  mountains  ;  eats  something 
h  he  finds,  or  if  he  does  not  find  it,  he  pa- 
ly does  without  it ;  and  in  a  few  days  or  even 
s  he  dies.  When  I  saw  his  bones,  scattered  on 
ands  and  beneath  the  mountains,  I  felt  that  I 
r  something  of  his  history.  His  master  goes 
!  to  his  hut ;  he  tells  the  old  camel's  fate  to 
hildren ;  they  have  seen  him  for  the  last  time, 
las  died,  but  he  is  not  forgotten, 
little  beyond  Migdol  the  Red  Sea  came  in 
.  Narrow,  and  lined  with  sands  often  of  a 
ish  colour,  it  runs  back  into  the  desert  on  the 
rly  side  of  Suez  some  eight  or  ten  miles.  Be- 
1  this  portion  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  lofty 
m  mountains,  which  turn  down  from  the  pass 
igdol  on  its  western  side,  is  a  large  level  plain, 
ess  than  twelve  miles  in  circuit.  In  the  opi- 
of  some  learned  men,  it  was  on  this  plain  that 
sraelites  were  hemmed  in  between  the  moun- 
on  one  side,  and  the  sea  and  the  vast  burn- 


Desert  of  the  Red  Sea,  Plain  of  El-Khadem, 
April  6,  1853. 

I  wrote  in  my  last  letter,  that  we  had  reached 
the  wells  of  Moses.  This  is  the  name  given  to 
what  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  village  ;— con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  gardens  and  .small  houses, 
fenced  with  an  enclosure  made  partly  of  stones  and 
in  part  of  stalks  and  reeds.  Thev  occupy  a  rising 
piece  of  ground,  nearly  a  mile  m  leno-th  by  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  The  gardens  are 
watered  from  the  remarkable  fountains  which  are 
found  there.  The  fountains,  as  we  were  informed 
are  seventeen  in  number ;  and  probably  the  number 
might  be  increased  by  additional  excavations.  *  * 

In  this  interesting  spot,  associated  with  the  name 
ot  the  great  leader  of  the  Israelites  in  their  memo- 
rable march  over  these  very  places,  we  were  glad 
to  find  a  refuge  from  the  storm  of  scorching  wind 
and  sand  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter. 
The  place  is  in  sight  of  the  Red  Sea,— situated  on 
Its  eastern  shore,  and  twelve  miles  from  Suez.  *  * 

We  were  now  on  the  track  of  the  Israelites,  as 
they  went  from  Egypt  to  the  promised  land.  The 
next  day  about  noon  we  came  to  Marah,  and  drank 
of  Its  bitter  fountain.  It  is  known  to  the  people  of 
the  desert  by  the  Arabic  name  Am  Howarah. 
This  IS  the  place  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Exodus. 
"  And  when  they  came  to  Marah,  they  could  not 
drink  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  for  they  were  bitter. 


Therefore  the  name  of  it  was  called  Marah  "  The 
fountain  ,s  in  a  roek  on  a  small  hill,  with  other 
large  scattered  rocks  near.  It  is  a  picturesque 
place.  There  arc  a  few  trees  and  shrubs  around. 
I  he  camels  browsed  among  them.  The  trees  are 
small  in  size ;— chiefly  acacias,  and  of  that  hardy 
and  durable  species,  called  the  sont  acacia  We 
all  drank  of  the  water.  It  is  brackish  like  the 
water  of  the  wells  of  Moses  ;  but  it  has  also  a  bit- 
ter taste.  This  is  one  of  the  places  where  the 
people  murmured  against  God.  How  hard  it  is 
mid  the  most  wonderful  manifestations  of 
the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  to  learn  the  les- 
son ot  simple  and  unwavering  trust ! 

Next  day  at  a  little  less  than  twenty  miles  dis- 
tance we  came  to  Elim.  This  also  is  one  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  account 
of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  a  lonrr  and 
pleasant  valley,  with  numerous  palm-trees,  gene- 
raUy  small  in  size,  and  with  fountains  of  water  • 
-Dut  only  a  few  of  the  fountains  are  open  and 
accessible.  The  water  is  good-unlike  that  of 
Marah  and  the  wells  of  Moses.  The  statement  in 
Exodus  IS  this,  "And  they  came  to  Elim  where 
were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten 
-  trees;  and  they  encamped  there  by  the  wa- 
ters. There  is  said  to  be  another  place,  not  far 
distant  and  still  more  pleasant,  which  has  its  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Elim  of  the  Scriptures 

I  he  next  day  we  came  into  a  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous region,  destitute  of  trees  and  with  but  little 
water  ;— a  sort  of  entrance  porch  to  the  wild  moun- 
tainous region  of  Sinai.  In  all  these  regions  there 
are  wide  mountain  passes,  running  in  diff-erent 
directions,  the  origin  of  which  may  perhaps  be  sa- 
tisfaetori  y  accounted  for  on  geological  principles 
but  which,  viewed  in  another  and  not  less  interest 
ing  aspect  may  be  regarded  as  left  open  by  the 
foresight  of  Providence  for  the  convenience  of  man 
Without  them  the  region  would  be  impassable  In 
a  region  so  difficult  or  so  desolate  that  a  bird  is 
scarcely  seen  to  fly  there,  man  has  great  need  of 
such  natural  openings.  Sometimes  they  are  steep 
and  narrow.  More  frequently  they  are  wide  and 
level  easy  to  the  foot  of  the  camel,  and  presenting 
in  the  rocky  and  richly  diversified  ridges  that 
border  them  on  both  sides,  a  ceaseless  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  traveller.  The  direction  which  we 
took  led  us  through  one  of  these  wide  mountain 
Ids,  called  the  Wadee  Ghurundel. 
We  had  learned,  that  in  one  of  the  mountains 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pass  of  Ghurundel, 
were  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  temple.  Meeting  an  Arab  who  was  com- 
ing through  the  pass,  we  learned  from  him,  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  locality  of  these  ruins. 
I  his  man  lived  among  the  rocks.  He  looked  as 
wild  and  desolate  as  the  places  where  he  lived.  His 
feet  were  bare.  The  sun  had  burnt  blackness  into 
countenance.  He  had  a  gun  in  his  hand  ;  and 
part  of  nis  dress  was  a  sheep-skin.  Under  the 
kadership  of  this  wild-looking  but  faithful  old 
Bedouin,  I  went  with  Mr.  Thompson  in  search  of 
this  old^  Egyptian  temple.  Our  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walcott,  proceeded  on  to  the  place  of  our 
encampment. 

We  first  ascended  the  side  of  a  mountain  for  a 
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considerable  distance  ;-aDd  then,  passing  the  head  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.     The  place,  the 
-■■■■■■  recollections,    the  vast    antiquity   sculptured    ana 


of  a  deep  o-orge,  reached  the  side  of  another  moun- 
tain. Here  we  ascended  still  higher,  but  with 
ereat  difficulty ;— sometimes  obliged  to  creep  along 
on  our  hands  and  feet  on  projecting  points  of  rock, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in  width,  over 
precipices  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth.  Repeatedly 
■sve  passed  from  mountain  to  mountain  at  the  head 
of  deep  gorges,  -which  rose  successively  one  above 
another.  As'near  as  we  could  judge,  we  proceeded 
in  this  circuitous  and  perilous  way  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  The  scene  was  as  terrific  as  deep  ca- 
verns, and  rocks  piled  one  above  another,  and 
blackness  and  desolation  and  the  intensity  of 
silence,  could  make  it.     Through  excessive  fatigue 


„^  inclined  at  times  to  abandon 

prise  and  go  back  again ;  but  our  old  Bedouin,  feel- 
ing that  an  Arab's  honour  was  at  stake,  encouraged 
us  to  proceed.  At  last  we  reached  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  And  we  felt  at  once,  that  we  were 
repaid  for  our  trouble. 

Such  a  place,  with  such  monuments  and  associa- 
tions attached  to  it,  could  not  be  without  a  name. 
We  learned  that  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  the 
mountain  of  Sarabiet-El-Khadem ;  but  without 
ascertaining  that  the  name  throws  any  light  on  its 
history.  A  pile  of  rocks  in  the  sky,  overlooking 
the  surroui.'ding  heights,  it  presented,  as  we  looked 
with  wonder  on  every  side,  a  prospect  of  great 
sublimity.  It  was  here,  on  the  long  level  space  on 
its  top,  remote  from  human  footsteps,  and  which 
the  eagle's  wing  did  not  fan,  that  we  found  the 
remains  of  the  Egyptian  temple,  which  had  been 
the  object  of  our  search.  It  was  a  temple  erected 
to  the  Egyptian  god  Athor,  whose  "  graven  image" 
we  had  so  often  seen  in  the  sculptures  on  the  tem 
of  the  Nile.     In  long  ages  past  the  hammer 


living  in  the  rocks,  man's  mingled  greatness  and 
weakness,  the  light  and  skill  of  science  and  art 
shadowed  and  dishonoured  by  the  groping 
darkness  of  the  religious  affections  when  God  does 
not  guide  them,  heathenism  in  its  best  estate  and 
heathenism  judged  and  condemned,  the  past  unit- 
ing itself  with  the  present,  and  reaching  forth  to 
the  future,  time  with  its  changes  and  eternity  with 
its  immutable  relations  ; — such  various  objects  and 
reflections,  crowding  upon  the  mind  at  once,  could 
not  fail  to  excite  within  me  conflicting  and  strong 
emotions. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  day  when  we  began 
to  come  down.  We  descended  in  part  by  a  nearer 
route,  and  over  still  more  precipitous  places.  The 
,  hidden  by  the  lofty  cliffs,  shed  his  parting 
rays.  Long  lines  of  shadow  stretched  darkly  from 
the  rocks.  Our  camels  awaited  us  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  It  was  now  dark.  Our  Arab,  who 
was  familiar  with  these  places,  knew  the  way  we 
were  to  take.  Thought  took  the  place  of  conver- 
sation. We  followed  in  the  silent  starlight  the 
track  of  our  friends  who  had  gone  before  us.  It 
was  pleasant  to  see  once  more  the  light  of  our 
encampment, 


&e.  ?  Indeed  I  have  lately  felt  that  were  it  n 
for  the  invincible  fortress  which  is  open  to  the  o 
pressed  and  bowed  down,  I  must  have  been 
stroyed  by  that  which  is  without.  Blessed 
Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  and  blessed  be  , 
Rock  and  my  Redeemer !  Ah  !  he  knows  the  sii 
plicity  with  which  he  enabled  me  to  look  to  him 


this  great   exercise  ; 


him  I 


CTo  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend, 

Sarah  [lynes]  Crubb. 
Our  dear  friend  passed  through  much  affliction 
as  she  was  preparing  to  leave  Ireland,  many  of  her 
friends  being  loth  to  part  with  her  on  account  of 
the  state  of  the  church  there,  and  the  love  they 
had  for  her,  and  the  value  they  set  upon  her  mi- 
__isterial  labours — very  probably  some  others  were 
jealous  of  her  motives,  and  were  thereby  disqua- 
lified from  rightly  judging  of  the  ground  of  her 
concern,  and  withholding  their  unity  and  appro- 
bati,on,  brought  her  into  great  straits.  On  the  28th 
of  the  Sixth  month,  1818,  under  the  weight  of  her 
difficulties,  she  writes :  "  Many  times  of  late  have 
I  thought  on  the  dear  Redeemer's  condescending 
goodness  and  mercy,  in  enduring  temptations  for 
our  sakes.  It  is  an  unspeakable  consolation  that 
we  have  him,  the  great  High  Priest,  to  look  to  ' 
all  our  trials ;  who  being  himself  '  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  our  infirmities,'  knows  how  to  succour  us 
in  our  greatest  temptations.  Oh,  Lord,  keep  me, 
I  beseech  thee,  low  in  thy  fear.  5th  of  Seventh 
month. — Some  amongst  us  have  given  me  plainly 
to  understand,  that  they  believe  me  to  be  under  a 
delusion  with  respect  to  the  prospect  of  removing 
with  our  family  from  this  place  to  England.    How 


pk ... 

of  the   workman  had   been  here.     Excavated   m 

part  from  the  solid  rock,  it  was  originally  an  edifice 

of  very  considerable  extent ;  and  it  still  exhibits  in 

its  finely  sculptured  walls  and  its  remaining  columns 

the  art,  and  the  untiring  industry,  of  which  we  had 

seen  such  striking  evidences  in  other  places. 

It  was  to  me  an  affecting  thought,  that  the  blind- 
ness of  superstition,  groping   after  the    truth  but 

unable  to  find  it,  had  thus  climbed  these  almost 

inaccessible  heights. 

In  connection  with  this  temple  we  noticed  what 

we  had  not  observed  elsewhere.     Erected  at  short 

distances  from  each  other,  were  numerous  tablets  of 

stone,  from   four  to  five  feet  high,  straight  at  the 

sides  and  oval  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics.    This  remarkable  place  has  been  visited 

by   travellers,   learned   in   Egyptian    antiquities, 
thout'h  but  very  seldom.     Judging  from  the  in- 

scriplions   which  have  been  found  upon  its  walls  then  is  it,  that  while  this  concern  was  ripemng,  it 
and  upon  the  tablets  connected   with   it,   among  pleased  the  Lord  to  be  with  me ;  to  send  me  torth 
-  -"•  '  inhisname  through  this  nation;  to  grant  the  living 

and  blessed  authority  of  his  Spirit  in  declaring  the 
truth  ?  Yea,  even  just  before  disclosing  my  views, 
how  did  I  go  in  his  fear,  and  visit  the  meetings  in 
this  province  of  Munster  ?  the  humbling  baptizing 
power  of  Truth  being  from  place  to  place,  in  blessed 
dominion;  so  that  divers  felt  it  like  a  farewell 
visit,  and  some  said  they  believed  the  great  Blas- 
ter was  about  to  remove  me,  at  least  for  a  while, 
from  this  Quarterly  Meeting.  I  was  truly  of  their 
opinion,  and  strengthened  in  my  views  as  to  leaving 
Ireland.  After  a  painful  interview  with  some  Friends 
on  this  subject,  my  dear  husband  had  it  from  the 
Lord,  to  encourage  me  to  attend  to  the  pure  open- 
ings of  Truth;  saying,  'Thy  God  whom  thou 
servest  continually,  He  will  deliver  thee.'  Even 
now  under  all  I  have  to  bear,  I  find  that  the  name 
of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower,  where  my  soul  find; 
refuge.  Were  it  not  so,  how  could  1  adopt  the 
language  as  I  do,  '  Cast  down  but  not  destroyed,' 


upon 
which  are  discovered  the  names  of  Ositarsen  and 
Thothmes,  they  appear  to  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  temple  existed  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  probably  at  an  earlier  period. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  object  which  arrested 
our  attention,  and  which  gave  a  character  to  our 
thoughts  here.  Far  beyond  the  intervening  moun- 
tains, the  lofty  peaks  of  Sinai  rose  sublimely  in  the 
distance.  God  has  never  deserted  the  world,  and 
never  ceased  to  be  merciful.  In  all  ages  of  the 
world  he  has  spoken  to  men,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  wisdom.  It  was  on  the  sacred  heights 
of  Sinai  now  seen  by  us  for  the  first  time,  and  in 
view  of  the  temple  and  the  worship  where  we  stood, 
that  Jehovah,  speaking  in  flame  and  thunder  as 
■well  as  by  the  voice  of  the  Hebrew  shepherd,  con- 
demned, not  Egyptian  art  but  Egyptian  idolatry, 
not  Egyptian  genius  but  Egypt's  debased  and  cruel 
superstition,  ,and  all  idolatry  and  all  "graven 
images,"  and  all  gods  that  are  not  the  "  true  God 


knows  that  I  have  no  motive  in  wishing  to  remo 
from  this  land,  but  to  follow  his  holy  leading, 
act  in  his  counsel,  and  to  prosecute  my  day's 
in  his  fear. 

16th  of  Seventh  month.— Again  and  again  ha 
looked   towards  complying   with  the   earn 
desire  of  our  friends  to  remain  where  we  ar 
finding  no  light  upon  it,  nor  feeling  any  rest  there 
we  have  concluded  to  give  up  all   and   obey  c 
Divine  Blaster;   and  forthwith  intend  to  prep; 
ourselves  and  our  family  for  the  journey.     Wi 
not  without  the  unity  and   tender  sympathy  oi 
few  unbiassed  minds,  which  proves  strengthen 
and  consoling.     6th  of  Kinth  month. — We  hac 
heart-contriting   farewell   meeting    on    First-d 
consisting  of  Friends  of  our  Blonthly  Bleeting, 
eluding  Clonmel   and   Garryroan  particular  : 
ings.     All  opposition  appeared  to  me  to  give  v 
in  the  minds  of  those  present,  who  before 
much  against  our  leaving  them ;  but  truly  the  Lo; 
everlasting  power  was  in  dominion." 

The  following  letter,  dated  Eighth  mo.  29th, 
addressed  them  by  Blartha  Ussher,  expressing 
regret  at  parting  with  them :  "  BIy  dear  and  val 
friends,  John  and  Sarah  Grubb,  will,  I  hope,  ex( 
the  liberty  I  take,  in  addressing  a  few  lines  to  tl 
before  their  leaving  this  land,  of  which  sad  ne^ 
did  not  hear  till  yesterday.  Though  I  think  1 1 
say  it  has  troubled  me  much,  even  like  unto  p 
iug  with  my  own  flesh,  yet  I  have  been  kept  f 
murmuring,  by  this  language  passing  through 
mind,  '  Cannot  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  do  as 
pleases  with  his  labourers  ?  Knows  he  not  wl 
they  are  most  wanted  V  If  the  part  they  I 
been  so  long  digging  and  watering,  bringeth 
forth  fruit,  the  labourers  will  be  taken  away  f 
them  ;  yet  considering  myself  as  one  of  the 
undeserving  and  unprofitable,  I  cannot  but  mo 
BIy  dear  husband,  too,  returned  from  Clonmel 
Quarterly  Bleeting,  so  tendered  and  comfortec 
both  your  ministry,  of  which  he  has  often 
spoken,  that  on  his  account  too,  the  prospec 
such  a  loss  is  truly  discouraging.  I  know  I 
not  worthy  to  take  up  any  of  your  valuable  » 
engaged  as  it  must  now  be,  yet  I  could  not  r 
the  desire  I  had  to  be  revived  in  your  reu 
brance,  and  to  crave  that  you  would,  my  ( 
dear  friends,  intercede  for  me,  a  poor  w 
and  for  my  dear  husband,  when  favoured 
access  to  the  mercy  seat.  I  remain,  my 
friends,  in  affection  that  unites  beyond  the  na 
bounds  of  this  life,  and  that  distance  cannot  le 
your  friend,  Martha  Ussher." 

Such  a  salutation  from  a  tender  sympathizing 
strongly  attached  sister  in  the  Truth,  must 
been  a  cordial  to  our  friends  in  their  peculi 
cumstantes,  and  goes  to  show  there  were  some 
could  rightly  appreciate  their  sincere  concern 
led  by  Him  who  cannot  err.  Sarah  Grubb 
"  We  left  Clonmel  the  9th  of  Kinth  month,  1 
for  Bury,  in  Suffolk ;  for  to  this  place  my  in 
eye  was  directed,  although  I  knew  not  why 
was  only  while  pursuing  our  journey  that  we  ( 
heard  of,  or  had  liberty  to  make  much  inquit 
a  habitation.  We  arrived  there  the  10th  of" 
month,  with  peaceful  feelings.  Our  hnbil 
was  very  inferior  to  that  which  my  husband 
built  for  us  in  Ireland,  and  which  we  had  just 
but  I  may  gratefully  acknowledge  that  I  b- 
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of  the  the 


his  quiet  spot,  with  the  fine  bracin 
ilace,  had  a  great  use  in  strengthcninj 
utions,  botii  of  mj  beloved  husband  aud  our  chil- 

ren.  The  meeting  was  small  to  which  we  now 
ame  to  belong — still  it  was  our  lot  to  travel  in  the 
fork  of  the  gospel."     Writing  to  her  sister-in-law, 

om  Swansey,  JSTinth  month  15th,  1818,  she  de- 

ribes  the  sensations,  and  the  extension  of  Divine 
indness  with  which  they  were  favoured  at  parting, 

this  way ;  "  Uh  !  my  dear  sister,  could  we  ask 
ir  more  than  was  granted  in  taking  leave  ?  The 
ninipotent  manifested  the  sweetness  of  his  love, 
hich  calmed  the  natural  feelings  of  the  mind 
is  was,  I  think,  the  case  throughout,  in  partinj^ 
ith  our  friends ;  otherwise  our  poor  minds  could 
arcely  have  sustained  the  trial.  I  have  fre- 
lently  thought  of  S.  K.  G.'s  poem, 

How  c 

How  p 


em,  or  striving  with  them  to  gain  obedience  from  jaroun 
the  consti-jthem  in  all  things  unto  itself.  And,  therefore,  to 
father  all  actions  and  motions  upon  it,  as  the  autlior 
of  them,  is  not  only  an  heinous  offence  against 
God,  but  also  dangerously  hazardous  to  that  soul 
which  so  presumes. 


Ancient  Ct 


lian  Tribes. 

of  lake 


iiy  pen  jiortr.ay  tlie  deep  distress, 
the  auguish  of  a  heart  that  bled?'  &c. 


iven  in  getting  to  my  dear  friends  and  old  ac- 
aintances  here,  I  still  feel  like  a  stranger  in  a 
■angc  land  with  my  family ;  but  I  have  believed 
at  the  Lord  graciously  designs  to  sanotily  it  all, 
d  by  aud  by,  as  we  are  faithful,  to  give  us  bre- 
rcn  and  sisters,  on  this  side  the  channel  too 
it  we  ought  rather  to  thank  him,  and  endeavour 
take  courage,  than  to  look  at  the  gloomy  side 
things. 

■'  Tenth  month  3d. — It  must  be  some  departure 
ourselves  from   the  all-preserving  influence  of 
nth,  which  can   take   away  the  love  of  Christ 
sus  our  Lord.     Oh,  how  is  my  heart  at  times 
ed  with   a  sense  of  this  love  to  many  of  my 
,  whom  faithfulness  to  our  heavenly  Leader 
th  prompted  me   to  leave,  and  come  over  here 
B  a  pilgrim ;  and  how  has  my  loved  companion 
n  made  willing  from  the  same  cause,  to  unite 
1  me  in  this  groat  and   awful  movement,  not 
ing  any  true   peace    another  way.     We  have 
ely  been  led  out  by  the  same  Divine  hand  which 
with  Abraham,  and  in  our  measure,  known 
raham's  Friend  to  be  ours.     What  a  mercy  !  I 
feel  sweet  peace,  while  endeavouring  to  procure 
[Welling  here ;  if  this  calmness  be  a  little  length 
id  out  to  us,  I  think  we  may  do  well  enouch  ir 
umble  dwelling;  indeed  I  never  did  desire  great 
ags.     Nothing  could  support  me  in  the  tender 
iTet  I  feel  in  this  separation,  but  a  consciousness 
t  it  is  in  pursuit  of  duty,  and  in  order  that  the 
''s  work  may  keep  pace  with  the  day." 
Jur  friend   passed   through  much   suffering  in 
ing  the  way  clearly  cast  up   to  return  to  Jier 
,we   land  without    any  other  inducement   but 
fiience  to  her  Lord,  and  was  doubtless  blessed 
3iin.   Many  in  this  land  have  eucoimtered  great 
Is  in  their  removals,  and  have  no  doubt  been 
sptred,  and  made  a  blessing  to  others;  but  it 
,ery  undesirable  to  have  old  established  meet- 
1  so  reduced  by  the  members  scattering  off,  that 
jf  cannot  be  held   with  reputation.     While  a 
I's  outward  circumstances  may  appear  to  call 
removal  to  a  new  country  to  provide  for 
(ving  family,  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  to 
w  that  he  has  the  Divine  approbation  in  doino- 
serious  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  the  par 
have  lost  in  a  religious  and  temporal  sense 
meetings  have  also  lost  strength  by  such  re 


From  Friends'  Library. 

o  that  now  the  great  business  is,  for  all  who 
convinced  of  God's  everlasting  truth,  to  ex- 
ae  themselves  with  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  may  know  what  spirit  they  are  of;  and 
to  conclude,  they  are  all  born  of  that  right 
;t,  because  they  once  were  in  measure  guided 
t,  or  because  they  have  it  at  present  convincing 


lioolcraffs  History  of  the 

Mining  in  the  Eas 
Superior. 
The  copper-bearing  trap-rock  of  Kewcena  Point, 
Lake  Superior,  runs,  in  a  general  course,  west  of 
southwest, crossing  the  Kewcenalake,and  afterwards 
passing  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the  open  shores 
of  the_  main  lake.  This  range  crosses  the  Ontona- 
gon river,  about  two  to  twelve  miles  from  the 
mouth.  At  this  point,  and  chiefly  on  location  No. 
98,  under  the  new  grants,  are  found  extensive  re- 
mains of  pits,  trenches,  and  caves,  wrought  by  the 
aborigines  in  ancient  times,  and  of  which  the  pre- 
sent Indians  know  nothing. 

remains  first  appear  on  the  Fire-Steel 
river,  but  in  following  the  copper  veins  west  to  the 
Minnesota  location,  being  No.  98  above-named 
they  are  more  fully  developed.  There  are  three 
and  sometimes  four  of  these  ancient  "  diggings  ' 
on  veins,  which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  extend 
ing  three  or  four  miles.  These  veins  are  about 
nine  hundred  feet  above  the  lake.  They  are  very 
regular,  pursuing  a  course  about  north  70^  east, 
with  a  dip  north  20''  west. 

An  observer,  in  1849,  speaks  of  these  remains, 
whichhehad  contemplated  with  great  interest  and 
curiosity  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  It  is  along  the  edges  or  outcrops  of  these  veins 
that^  the  ancients  dug  copper  in  great  quantities, 
leaving  as  external  evidences  of  their  industry, 
large  trenches,  now  partly  filled  with  rubbish,  but 
well  defined,  with  a  breadth  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet, 
and  a  variable  depth  of  five  to  twenty  feet.  I" 
one  place  the  inclined  roof,  or  upper  wall-work,  i 
supported  by  a  natural  pillar,  which  was  left 
standing,  being  wrought  around,  but  no  marks  of 
tools  were  visible.  In  another  place,  east  of 
recent  works,  is  a  cave  where  they  have  wrought 
along  the  vein  a  few  feet,  without  taking  away  the 
top  or  outside  vein-stone.  The  rubbish  has  been 
cleared  away  in  one  spot  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet,  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench  ;  but  the  agent  is 
of  opinion  that  deeper  cuts  than  this  will  be  here- 
after found.  When  he  first  came  to  the  conclusion, 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  that  the  pits  and 
trenches  visible  on  the  range  were  artificial,  he 
caused  one  of  them  to  be  cleaned  out.  He  found 
at  about  eighteen  feet  in  depth,  measuring  along 
the_  inclined  face  or  floor  of  the  vein,  a  mass  of 
native  copper,  supported  on  a  cobe-work  of  timber, 
principally  the  black  oak  of  these  mountains,  but 
which  the  ancient  miners  had  not  been  able  to 
raise  out  of  the  pit. 

The  sticks  on  which  it  rested,  were  not  rotten, 
but  very  soft  and  brittle,  having  been  covered  for 
centuries  by  standing  water,  of  which  the  pit  was 
full  at  all  times.  They  were  from  five  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  had  the  marks  of  a  narrow  axe 
or  hatchet,  about  one  and  three-quarters  inches  in 
width. 

"  They  had  raised  it  two  or  three  feet  by  means 
of  wedges,  and  then  abandoned  it  on  account  of 
its  great  weight,  which  was  eleven  thousatid  Jive 
hundred  and  eighty-eiglu  founds^  or  nearly  six 


?hich  in  the  middle  is  a  groove,  as  though 
a  withe  had  been  placed  around  it  for  a  handfe 
and  mostof  them  are  fractured  and  broken  by 
use.  Besides  these  mauls  there  has  been  found  a 
copper  wedge,  such  as  the  miners  call  a  "gad," 
which  has  been  much  used.  Under  the  mass  of 
copper,  and  in  almost  all  the  works  lately  opened 
there  are  heaps  of  coals  and  ashes,  showing  that 
fire  had  much  to  do  with  their  operations.  With 
these  apparently  inadequate  means  they  have  cut 
ay  a  very  tough,  compact  rook,  that  almost  de- 
fies the  skill  of  modern  miners  and  the  strength 
of  powder,   for  many  miles  in   a  continuous  line. 


lines. 


m  many  places  in  two,  three,  and  four,  adjacent 


"  The  upper  surface  had  been  pounded  smooth 
by  the  '  stone-hanwiers'  and  mauls,  of  which  thou- 
sands are  scattered  around  the  diggings.  These 
are  hard,  tough,  water-worn  pebbles,  weighing 
from  five  to  fifteen  pounds,  or  even  twenty  pounds'^ 


"  The  great  antiquity  of  these  works  is  unequi- 
vocally proven  by  the  size  of  timber  now  standing 
in  the  trenches.  There  must  have  been  one  gene- 
ration of  trees  before  the  present,  since  the  mines 
were  abandoned.  How  long  they  were  wrought 
can  only  be  conjectured  by  the  slowness  with  which 
they  must  have  advanced  in  such  great  excava- 
tions, with  the  use  of  such  rude  instruments. 

"  The  decayed  trunks  of  full-grown  trees  lie  in 
the  trendies.  I  saw  a  pine  over  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, that  grew  in  a  sink  hole  on  one  of  the  veins, 
which  had  died  and  fallen  down  many  years  since. 
Above  the  mass  raised  by  Mr.  Knapp,  there  was  a 
hemlock-tree,  the  roots  of  which  spread  entirely 
over  it,  that  had  two  hundred  and  ninety  annual 
rings  of  growth.  These  facts  throw  the  date  of 
the  operations,  now  being  unveiled,  back  beyond  the 
landing  of  Columbus,  and  consequently  behind  all 
modern  operators  of  our  race. 

The  skill  which  is  shown,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  situation  of  veins,  as  well  as  the  pa- 
tience  and  perseverance  necessary  to  do  so  much 
ork,  all  prove  that  it  was  the  performance  of  a 
people  more  civilized  than  our  aborigines. 

"  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  of 
the  era  of  the  mound  builders  of  Ohio  and  the 
Western  States,  who  bad  many  copper  utensils. 
This  metal  they  must  have  obtained  either  here  or 
at  the  southwest,  towards  Mexico ;  perhaps  in  both 
directions. 

"  The  successors  to  the  Minnesota  Company  have 
sunk  a  shaft  about  forty  feet  on  the  vein  above  the 
great  copper  boulder  ;  over  to  the  west,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  from  it,  another  shaft 
early  sixty  feet  in  depth,  and  have  connected  them 
by  an  adit. 

The  average  width  of  the  vein  is  four  feet, 
extending  to  eight  feet  in  places.  It  has  well  de- 
fined walls,  and  is  filled  with  quartz,  epidote,  cal- 
careous spar  and  copper.  The  copper  exists  in 
strings,  sheets,  nests,  and  masses,  sometimes  across 
the  vein,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on 
the  other.  The  thickest  sheet  I  saw  was  two  and 
a  half  feet. 

"When  we  consider  that  the  ancients,  who  went 
through  the  tedious  process  of  beating  and  maulino- 
away  the  rock  here,  found  copper  enough  to  com- 
pensate them  for  years,  perhaps  centuries,  of  la- 
bour, the  richness  of  these  mines  prosecuted  with 
our  means  and  knowledge,  can  scarcely  be  exag- 
gerated. 

"  These  discoveries  throw  all  the  old  explorations 
of  the  French  and  English  on  Lake  Superior  into 
the  back-ground.  The  Indians  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  works  I  have  been  describing,  although  the 
second  chief  of  the  Fond-du-Lac  band  is  under- 
stood to  claim  that  his  family  Lave  had  the  chief- 
tainship more  than  seven  hundred  years ;  and  he 
gives  the  names  and  ages  of  his  ancestors  back  to 
that  period.  The  people  who  wrought  them,  must 
have  cultivated  the  soil  in  order  to  have  sustained 
What  did  they  cultivate  ? 
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"  It  is  here,  doubtless,  that  many  of  the  silver 
ornaments  found  in  the  mounds  of  the  southwest 
were  obtained,  for  the  copper  contains  scattered 
particles  of  that  metal. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Egyptians  had  the  art  of 
tempering  copper  so  as  to  cut  stone  as  well  as  wood, 
and  their  great  stone  structures  were  wrought  with 
tools  of  copper  only.  I  have  been  told  by  a  per- 
son who  has  seen  the  Egyptian  stone-cutters'  tools 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  at  London,  that 
there  are  some  very  much  like  those  found  here.'' 
The  era  of  these  ancient  operations  must  have 
preceded  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
present  families  of  the  Ojibways  and  Dacotahs; 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  none  of  the  various 
bands  of  these  two  generic  nations  preserve  any 
traditions  respecting  them. 

It  is  not  necessarily  to  be  inferred,  that  very 
great  numbers  of  men  were  employed  on  the  works 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  works  are  due  to  the  labours  of  successive 
parties  of  miners  during  a.  long  epoch. 

Neither  does  the  working  of  the  mines  presup' 
pose  a  high  state  of  civilization.  The  mechanical 
powers  of  the  wedge  and  lever  were  employed, 
precisely  as  we  should  suppose,  a  2}riori,  they 
would  be,  among  rude  nations. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  operating  on 
stones  and  ores  among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  was 
fire  and  water.  These  were  employed  alternately, 
to  disintegrate  the  hardest  rocks.  And  it  is  appa- 
rent, that  after  removing  the  superincumbent  soils, 
these  were  the  most  efficacious  agents  used  here  in 
pursuing  veins. 

In  looking  for  the  era  when  these  works  were  in 
the  most  active  state,  we  may  suppose  it  to  have 
been  coincident  with  the  time  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  population  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Valleys.  The  mound-builders,  and  also  the  roving 
tribes  of  the  West,  had  many  uses  for  copper.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  copper  age.  They  made  a  .species 
of  axes  and  chisels  of  it  for  mechanical  purposes. 
It  was  also  extensively  used  for  bracelets,  for 
tinkling  ornaments,  such  as  are  appended  to  the 
leather  fringes  of  warrior's  leggings  and  back 
dresses.  It  is  a  metal  much  esteemed  by  all  the 
tribes  at  the  present  day,  and  all  our  testimony  is 
in  favour  of  its  being  held  in  the  same  regard  by 
the  ancient  tribes.  We  find  it,  along  with  sea- 
shells,  bone-beads,  pendants,  and  other  antique 
articles,  in  the  largest  tumuli  of  the  west.  It  is 
one  of  the  chief  things  found  in  our  antiquarian 
works  and  mounds,  over  about  eighteen  degrees  of 
latitude,  which  is  the  length  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  a  longitudinal  area  reaching  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  sea-coast  of  New  Englan ' 

It  is  apparent  that  the  ancient  red  miners  of 
Lake  Superior  supplied  the  demand  to  its  fullest 
extent.  They  probably  received  in  exchange  for 
it  the  zea  mays  of  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Scioto 
and  other  parts  of  the  west ;  the  dried  venison  and 
jerked  buffalo  meat  of  the  prairie  tribes ;  and  sea- 
shells  of  the  open  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  when  we  examine  the 
rocky  character  of  much  of  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion, and  the  limited  area  of  its  alluvions  and  up- 
lands, which  appear  ever  to  have  been  in  cultiva- 
tion, that  parties  of  various  tribes  performed  ex- 
tensive journeys  to  this  upper  region,  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  relieved  from  their  hunts  to  dig 
copper ;  that  it  was  a  neutral  territory  ;  and  hi 
ing  supplied  their  villages,  in  the  manner  the  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  Indians  still  do,  in  relation  to  th 
red  Pipestone  quarries  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies, 
returned  with  their  trophies  of  mining. 

No  tribes,  indeed,  whose  history  we  can  guess, 
possessed  civilized  arts  to  sustain  themselves  in  this 


latitude  during  the  winter  solstice.  The  shores  of 
the  lake  yield  neither  wild  rice  nor  Indian  corn. 
They  did  not  anciently  cultivate  the  potato.  They 
depended  on  game  and  fish,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  have  passed  a  single  winter  in  the  lake 
latitudes,  to  determine  that  a  large  body  of  miners 
could  not  have  been  kept  together  a  long  time  for 


In  these  meetings  his  friends  say  "  he  was  exen 
plary  by  his  frequent  and  steady  waiting  and  livel 
labour,  that  life  might  be  witnessed." 

Of  his  travels  in  the  ministry,  except  to  ne 
bouring  Yearly  Meetings  we  have  no  account. 

His  last  sickness   was  short,  but  he   appearc 
cheerful,  patient  and  resigned,  saying,  "  There  i 


such  a  purpose,  without  a  stock  of  provisions.     Onl  cloud  in  the   way,  and  that  he  was  thankful  th; 
the  contrary,  as  the  theatre  of  summer  mining,  in 
a   neutral   country,   or   by   self-dependent  bands, 
hundreds  of  years  may  have  been  passed  in  this 
desultory  species  of  mining. 


For  "  Tbe  Frkini." 

BIOCRAPniCAl   SKEICUES. 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(.Coutiimed  from  page  270,  vol.  xxx.J 
JOHN    LIPPINCOTT. 

John  Lippincott,  the  son  of  John,  and  grand- 
son of  Richard  Lippincott,  was  born  at  Shrews 
bury,  Fifth  mo.  4th,  1670.  He  was  married  in 
1692,  and  became  a  valuable  Friend.  He  was, 
his  friends  say,  "  a  religious  elder — was  a  service- 
able member  in  the  Church,  and  died  in  esteem 
amongst  Friends,  the  Second  mouth,  1748,''  aged  '^S®' 
78  years  nearly. 

ELIZABETH    FLETCHER. 

Elizabeth,  widow  of  Robert  Fletcher,  a  valuable 
elder  and  serviceable  member  of  Abington  Meet- 
ing, deceased  in  the  Filth  month,  1748. 


he  had  known  his  Redeemer  to  live  and  redee 
him  from  all  iniquity,  and  that  he  was  well  assure 
he  should  see  a  happy  eternity." 

His  death  took  place  Sixth  mo.  30th,  1748. 


JOHN    DILLWYN. 

John  Dillwyn,  the  son  of  William  and  Sara 
Dillwyn,  was  born  in  or  near  Philadelphia  in  " 
As  he  grew  up,  he  submitted  to  the  cross  of  o 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  it  became  fitt 
for  usefulness  in  the  Church.  He  was  an  elder 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  "  of  a  steady, 
right  conduct,  and  serviceable  in  the  exercise^ 
our  discipline  and  the  maintenance  of  good  ore 
in  the  Church."  He  "  departed  this  life  the  IC 
of  the  Seventh  month,  1748,  in  good  esteem  a 
unity  with  Friends  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  i 


JOHN   LUCAS. 

John   Lucas,    an   elder   of  the    Falls   Meetin, 
Bucks  County,  deceased  Sixth  mo.  9th,  1748,  aged 
44^  years. 

JACOB    HOLCOJIBE. 

Jacob  Holcombe  was  born  at  or  near  Tiverton, 
in  England.     His  parents  were   members  of  the 

religious  Society  of  Friends,  but  his  father  dying' almost  to  insure  that  iutercourse  with  th 
whilst  he  was  quite  young,  he  was  left  to  the  care  [which  will  eat  out  all  love  for  our  principles 
of  his  mother.     She   gave   him   a  good  education,!  the  cross  of  Christ.     Joseph  England's  profesi 
and  no  doubt  sought  to  bring  him  up  in  the  nurture  i  was  that  of  a  millwright.     Having  charge  of 
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JOSEPH   ENGLAND. 
Joseph  England,  son  of  John  and  Love  El 


land,  was  born  at  Burton  upon  Trent,  in  Staffo; 
shire,  England,  Seventh  mo.  2d,  1680.  Havi 
parents  professing  Truth,  he  was  brought  up  i 
Friend,  and  continued  circumspect  in  his  walki 
until  he  entered  into  business  for  himself.  A 
morial  concerning  him  says,  "  When  he  was  gro 
to  man's  estate,  he  fell  into  a  way  of  busines 
occasioned  him  to  be  much  from  home,  and  led  1 
into  a  familiarity  with  the  world  and  its  spir 
How  often  do  we  find  in  this  day  that  pare 
select  business  for  their  children,  which  necessai 
calls  them  away  from  amongst  Friends,  and  see 


d  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He  was, 
a  disposition  quick  and  cheerful,  and  having  a  large 
capacity,  he  tound  it  hard  to  yield  to  the  cross  of 
Christ.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  guilty  of  no 
open  breach  of  morality,  yet  it  is  recorded  that 
"  the  prime  and  strength  of  his  days  was  much 
spent  in  folly  and  vanity." 

At  what  period  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania  we 
find  no  record,  but  he  settled  in  Bucks  County,  in 
the  limits  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting.  The 
Lord  again  and  again  visited  him  with  the  reproof 
of  instruction  to  bring  him  out  of  the  ways  of  death 
which  he  delighted  to  walk,  and  at  last  being 
effectually  aroused  to  a  sense  of  his  condition,  he 
submitted  in  humility  of  heart.  He  was  then 
strengthened  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  to  bear  in 
patience  the  righteous  and  refining  judgments 
meted  out  for  his  purification  and  preparation  for 
the  Lord's  service.  He  was  redeemed  from  his 
former  conversation,  and  his  heart  being  earnestly 
set  upon  serving  the  Lord,  he  found  a  living  con- 
cern spring  in  him  for  the  spiritual  good  of  others. 
About  the  year  1726  a  gift  in  the  ministry  was 
conferred  upon  him,  in  which  he  was  often  zealously 
concerned  to  labour,  having  at  times  to  tell  others 
what  the  Lord  had  done  for  his  souk  His  minis- 
try was  acceptable  and  edifying,  and  under  a  sense 
that  hia  day  of  life  was  far  spent,  he  was  very  diU 
gent  in  his  service,  feeling  as  he  signified  to  his 
Friends  that  he  was  as  one  born  out  of  due  time 
He  was  zealous  in  the  maintenance  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  in  which  he  had  a  good  gift, 
and  very  diligent  in  attending  religious  meetings. 


water-works  at  London  Bridge  in  Deal,  he 
1705,  obtained  from  Prince  George  of  Demm 
a  protection  against  impressment.  He  is  desci^ 
therein  as  a  "  tall  slender  man,  with  dark  blj 
hair,  and  fresh-coloured." 

About  the  year  1710,  he  married  Margaret- 
bell,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Joanna  Orbel 
Deal  in  Kent,  and  there  he  remained  for  a| 
years.  From  thence  with  his  family  he  weB 
his  native  place,  making  Burton  upon  Trent  |j 
home  until  in  the  year  1723,  when  they  remf 
to  Nottingham,  Chester  County,  Pennsylv^ 
Joseph  spent  most  of  his  own  time  during  the« 
four  years  after  coming  to  America  at  iron  wij 
some  distance  from  his  family.  During  this  pc 
of  loneliness,  it  pleased  his  heavenly  Fathe 
renew  the  tendering  visitations  of  his  Spirit 
that  he  became  thoughtful,  circumspect  and 
markably  solid  in  his  demeanor.  Having 
clear  from  his  engagements  at  the  iron  work» 
dwelt  at  home  with  his  family,  and  soon  becai 
useful  man  amongst  Friends 

In  the  year  1730,  a  gift  in  the  ministry  ofi 
Gospel  was  committed  to  him.  His  friends 
"  Though  he  did  not  travel  any  long  journeys 
at  sundry  times  accompanied  Friends  in  the  ' 
of  the  ministry  in  this  and  the  provinces  adja 
being  freely  given  up  to  the  service  of  3 
therein,  and  also  in  attending  Quarterly  and  Y' 
meetings.  He  was  zealously  concerned  for  r 
taining  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  Fri 
and,  being  a  good  example,  was  often  on  the  se 
of  visiting  families." 


THE    FRIEND. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  resided  in  New 
Jastle  County,  fifteen  miles  from  his  meeting,  yet 
lis  memorial  states,  "  Notwithstanding  the  disfance, 
le  was  very  diligent  in  attending  meetings,  both  on 
Jirst  and  week  days,  until  he  was  taken  with  a 
fever,  about  the  Sixth  month,  1748."  The  fever 
ibating,  he  was  able  to  walk  about  for  a  short 
dme,  but  nature  seemed  too  much  exhausted  to  re- 
sover  its  tone.  He  continued  to  decline,  bearing 
lis  great  weakness  with  much  patience,  until  on 
he  evening  of  Tenth  month  23d,  he  departed  this 
ife,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Management  of  Chickens. — Our  correspondent 
.  C,  of  Coeymans,  New  York,  furnishes  a  detailed 
escription  of  a  new  coop  for  chickens,  which  we 
ay  briefly  state  is  four  feet  long,  and  eighteen 
ches  high  and  wide.  One-third,  at  one  end,  has 
board  bottom,  to  preserve  the  chickens  from  the 
1  efl'ects  of  roosting  on  damp  ground — the  rest  is 
ipen  to'  the  ground.  A  partition  with  a  door  sepa- 
[ates  the  two  apartments  ;  and  when  in  the  floored 
kart,  the  coop  with  chickens  may  be  easily  carried 
[rom  one  place  to  another.  A  coop  quite  similar 
0  this,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  is  described 
a  the  late  edition  of  Bement's  book  on  Poultry. 
Ve  copy  the  following  valuable  suggestions  from 
be  communication  of  our  correspondent : — I  have 
Dund  by  experience  that  chickens  roosting  on  the 
round  in  wet  and  cold  nights,  often  contract  the 
;apes,  thereby  sweeping  off  whole  broods  at  a  time, 
)ld  fowls  must  come  to  the  ground  and  eat  grass 
nd  pick  worms,  or  they  will  grow  poor,  no  matter 
ow  much  grain  they  devour.  Hence  poultry 
aisers  often  wonder  why  hens,  confined  in  coop: 
■ith  board  bottoms  (especially)  and  without  bot- 
)ms,  when  they  cannot  be  moved  without  letting 
ut  the  hen  and  chickens,  and  are  stuffed  with  the 
est  Indian  meal,  grow  poor.  With  board  bottom 
je  cause  is  this  :  they  cannot  thrive  unless  they 
m  pick  worms  and  grass,  and  conseciuently  soon 
row  poor  with  no-bottomed  coops;  the  guano  s 
ills  the  grass,  keeps  the  chickens  dirty,  makes 
lem  lousy,  and  in  cold  rains,  being  wet  and  nasty, 
ley  contract  the  gapes,  whereby  many  of  them 
iie.  I  might  here  add,  that  gapes  and  lice  kill 
fiore  chickens  than  all  other  causes  together,  and 
aould,  therefore,  be  most  securely  guarded  against. 
y  shutting  the  partition  door,  the  chickens  may  be 
lOved  without  danger  of  killing  them.  If  the 
losting  part  is  whitewashed  inside,  and  cleaned 
3ce  a  week,  it  will  prevent  lice  ;  besides  the  guano 
ay  be  put  into  a  proper  receptacle  and  saved — 
uite  an  item  to  one  who  raises  one  hundred  chick- 
is  in  a  year.  By  moving  the  coop  once  a  week, 
l-worms  and  fresh  grass  may  be  secured  to 
e  hen,  and  if  the  hen  is  poor  at  the  time  of 
itching  she  will  soon  fatten,  and  in  six  weeks  or 
ro  months  generally  commence  to  lay ;  indeed  I 
ive  often  had  them  commence  laying  in  the  coop 
hilst  with  the  chickens. — Country  Gentleman. 


beautiful  Turkish  girl,  who  initiated  her  as  a  pil 
grim  from  Constantinople,  come  to  perform  hor  de- 
votions at  the  shrines  of  their  Lords  and  Prophet: 
David  and  Solomon.  Her  devotional  feelings  wen 
put  to  a  strong  test,  on  observing  this  devotee  of 
Islam  take  the  saturated  wick  from  an  oil  lamp, 
and  deliberately  devour  it  as  an  act  of  religious 
devotion.  After  her  form  of  prayer  had  ended, 
she  raised  the  splendid  silken  canopy  overhanging 
the  tumulus,  containing  the  body  of  David,  and 
there,  in  royal  state,  was  the  veritable  sarcophagus 
of  David,  having  its  marble  cover  adorned  with  the 
most  beautiful  festoons  of  grapes — the  emblem  of 
the  Jewish  architecture — and  other  ancient  devices, 
which  she  carefully  transferred  to  paper,  yet  to  be 
presented  to  the  public  in  the  pages  of  the  "  City 
of  the  Great  Kings,"  soon  to  make  its  appearance. 
No  traces  of  its  ancient  treasures  remained  that  have 
so  often  been  pillaged  by  the  eastern  monarchs. 
Hyrcanous,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Maccabee,  is  said 
to  have  despoiled  it  of  three  thousand  talents,  prior 
to  its  exploration  by  Herod  the  Great,  who,  when 
he  had  penetrated  these  mansions  of  the  dead, 
tound  nothing  to  gratify  his  cupidity,  save  some 
furniture  of  gold,  and  other  precious  treasures, 
which  he  carried  away.  At  another  time  rolling 
balls  of  fire  are  said  to  have  burst  forth,  and  by 
the  superstitious  believed  to  have  consumed  the 
seekers  of  bullion  and  treasure,  said  to  be  inhumed 
here  even  at  the  present  day.  This  interesting  and 
tabooed  spot,  as  well  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  will 
soon  be  opened  to  Christian  inspection,  without 
Turkish  let  or  hindrance,  as  the  writer  of  this 
hasty  sketch  (furnished  by  Miss  Barclay,)  is  al- 
ready satisfied  by  personal  experience  in  his  ex- 
ploration of  the  latter,  though  not  less  sacred  edi- 
fice.— Fkilada.  Ledger. 


A  ffomau's  Tlionghts  About  Women. 

SO.METHING  TO  DO. 
[The  following  extracts  selected  from  an  article 
in  a  late  number  of  Chambers'  Journal,  contain 
hints  which  may  be  profitable  to  souje  of  our  young 
female  readers.  After  premising  that  her  thoughts 
do  not  include  married  women,  &c.,  the  author 
proceeds:] 

Looking  around  upon  the  middle-classes,  which 
form  the  staple  stock  of  the  community,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  chief  canker  at  the  root  of  women's 
lives  is  the  want  of  something  to  do. 

Herein  I  refer,  as  this  chapter  must  be  under- 
stood especially  to  refer,  not  to  those  whom  ill  or 
good  fortune  — query,  is  it  not  often  the  latter? — 
has  forced  to  earn  their  bread ;  but  "  young  ladies," 
who  have  never  been  brought  up  to  do  anything. 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  their  brothers,  has  each 
had  it  knocked  into  him  from  school-days  that  he 
is  to  do  something  to  be  somebody.  Counting- 
houses,  shops,  or  college,  afford  him  a  clear  future 
on  which  to  concentrate  all  his  energies  and  aims. 
He  has  got  the  grand  pahulum  of  the  human  soul 
— occupation.  If  any  inherent  want  in  his  cha- 
racter, any  unlucky  combination  of  circumstances, 
nullify  this,  what  a  poor  creature  the  man  be- 
comes 1 — what  a  dawdling,  moping,  sitting-over- 
the-fire,  thumb-twiddling,  lazy,  ill-tempered   ani- 

al !     And  why  ?     "  Oh,  poor  fellow  !  'tis  because 

J  has  got  nothing  to  do  !" 
Yet  this  is  precisely  the  condition  of  women  for 

third,  a  half,  often  the  whole  of  their  existence. 
That  Providence  ordained  it  so — made  men  to 
work,  and  women  to  be  idle — is  a  doctrine  that 
few  will  be  bold  enough  to  assert  openly.  Tacitly, 
they  do,  when  they  preach  up  lovely  uselessness, 
fascinating  frivolity,  delicious  helplessness — all  those 


polite  impertinences  and  poetical  degradations  to 
which  the  fooli.^^h,  lazy,  or  selfish  of  our  sex  are 
prone  to  incline  an  ear,  but  which  any  woman  of 
common  sense  must  repudiate  as  insulting  not  only 
her  womanhood,  but  its  Creator.       *  *  * 

Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  aforesaid,  leave  school 
and  plunge  into  life ;  "  the  girls"  likewise  finish 
their  education,  come  home,  and  stay  at  home. 
That  is  enough.  Nobody  thinks  it  needlul  to  waste 
a  care  upon  them.  Bless  them,  pretty  dears,  how 
sweet  they  are !  papa's  nosegay  of  beauty  to  adorn 
his  drawing-room.  He  delights  to  give  them  all 
they  can  desire— clothes,  amusements,  society  ;  he 
and  mamma  together  take  every  domestic  care  off 
their  hands;  they  have  abundance  of  time  and 
nothing  to  occupy  it ;  plenty  of  money,  and  little 
use  for  it ;  pleasure  without  end,  but  not  one  de- 
finite object  of  interest  or  employment;  flattery 
and  flummery  enough,  but  no  solid  food  whatever 
to  satisfy  mind  or  heart— if  they  happen  to  possess 
cither — at  the  very  emptiest  and  most  cravinc  sea- 
sou  for  both.  *  *  *  #     °      * 

Alas  !  the  boys  only  have  had  the  benefit  of 
that  well-known  juvenile  apothegm,  that 

Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do  : 

it  has  never  crossed  the  parents'  minds  that  the 
rhyme  could  apply  to  the  delicate  digital  extremi- 
ties of  the  daughters. 

And  so  their  whole  energies  are  devoted  to  the 
massacre  of  old  Time.  They  prick  him  to  death 
with  crochet  and  embroidery  needles;  strum  him 
deaf  with  piano  and  harp  playing — cut  him  up 
with  morning-visitors,  or  leave  his  carcass  in  ten- 
minutes  parcels  at  every  "  friend's"  house  they  can 
think  of.  Finally,  they  dance  him  defunct  at  all 
sorts  of  unnatural  hours  ;  and  then,  rejoicing  in  the 
excellent  excuse,  smother  him  in  sleep  for  a  third 
of  the  following  day.  Thus  he  dies,  a  slow  inof- 
fensive, perfectly  natural  death;  and  they  will 
never  recognize  his  murder  till,  on  the  confines  of 
this  world,  or  from  the  unknown  shores  of  the 
next,  the  question  meets  them  :  "  What  have  you 
done  with  Time?" — Time,  the  only  mortal  gift 
bestowed  equally  on  every  living  soul,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  soul,  the  only  mortal  loss  which  is  to- 
tally irretrievable. 

Yet  this  great  sin,  this  irredeemable  loss,  in 
many  women,  arises  from  their  ignorance.  Men 
are  taught,  as  a  matter  of  business,  to  recognize  the 
value  of  time,  to  apportion  and  employ  it ;  women, 
rarely  or  never.  The  most  of  them  have  no  de- 
finite appreciation  of  the  article  as  a  tangible  di- 
visible commodity  at  all.  They  would  laugh  at  a 
mantua-maker  who  cut  up  a  dress-length  into 
trimmings,  and  then  expected  to  make  out  of  two 
yards  of  silk  a  full  skirt.  Yet  that  the  same  laws 
of  proportion  should  apply  to  time  and  its  mea- 
surements— that  you  cannot  dawdle  away  a  whole 
forenoon,  and  then  attempt  to  cram  into  the  after- 
noon the  entire  business  of  the  day — that  every 
minute's  unpunctuality  constitutes  a  debt  or  a  thett 
[lucky,  indeed,  if  you  yourself  are  the  only  party 
robbed  or  made  creditor  thereof!]  :  these  slight 
facts  rarely  seem  to  cross  the  feminine  imagination. 
It  is  not  their  fault :  they  have  never  been  "  ac- 
customed to  business."  They  hear  that  with  men 
time  is  money ;"  but  it  never  strikes  them  that 
the  same  commodity,  equally  theirs,  is  to  them  not 
money,  perhaps,  but  liJe—Wk  in  its  highest  form 
and  noblest  uses — life  bestowed  upon  every  human 
being,  distinctly  and  individually,  without  reference 
to  any  other  being,  and  for  which  every  one  of  us, 
married  or  unmarried,  women  as  well  as  men,  wJU 
assuredly  be  held  accountable  before  God. 

My   young   women   friends,   of  from   seventeen 
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upwards,  your  time,  and  the  use  of  it,  is  as  essen- 
tial to  you  as  to  any  fathers  or  brothers  of  you  all. 
You  are  accountable  for  it  just  as  much  as  they 
are.  If  you  waste  it,  you  waste  not  your  sub- 
stance, but  your  very  souls — not  that  which  is  your 
own,  but  your  Maker's. 

Ay,  there  the  core  of  the  matter  lies.  From  the 
hour  that  honest  Adam  and  Eve  were  put  into  the 
garden,  not — as  I  once  heard  some  sensible  preacher 
observe — "  not  to  be  idle  in  it,  but  to  dress  it  and 
to  keep  it,"  tiie  Father  of  all  has  never  put  one 
man  or  one  woman  into  this  world  without  giving 
them  something  to  do  here,  in  it  and  for  it ;  some 
visible,  tangible  work,  to  be  left  behind  them  when 
they  die. 

Young  women,  'tis  worth  a  grave  thought — 
what,  if°called  away  at  eighteen,  twenty,  or  thirty, 
the  most  of  you  would  leave  behind  when  you  die? 
Much  embroidery,  doubtless  ;  various  pleasant, 
kindly,  illegible  letters;  a  moderate  store  of  good 
deeds;  and  a  cart-load  of  g03d  intentions.  *  * 
But  "  what  am  I  to  do  with  my  life?'  as  once 
asked  me  one  girl  out  of  the  number  who  begun 
to  feel  aware  that,  whether  marrying  or  not,  each 
possesses  an  individual  life,  to  spend,  to  use,  or  to 
lose.     And  herein  lies  the  momentous  question. 

The  difference  between  man's  vocation  and  wo- 
man's seems  naturally  to  be  this — one  is  abroad, 
the  other  at  home  ;  one  esternal,  the  other  inter- 
nal ;  one  active,  the  other  passive.  He  has  to  go 
and  seek  out  his  path ;  her's  usually  lies  close  under 
her  feet.  Yet  each  is  as  distinct,  as  honourable, 
as  difficult ;  and  whatever  custom  may  urge  to  the 
contrary — if  the  life  is  meant  to  be  a  worthy  or  a 
happy  one — each  must  resolutely  and  undoubtedly 
be  trod.     Bu.t—/wiv  ? 

A  definite  answer  to  this  question  is  simply  im- 
possible. So  diverse  are  characters,  tastes,  capa- 
bilities, and  circumstances,  that  to  lay  down  an 
absolute  line  of  occupation  for  any  six  women  of 
one's  own  acquaintance,  would  be  the  merest  ab- 
surdity. 

"  Herein  the  patient  must  minister  to  herself." 
To  few  is  the  choice  so  easy,  and  the  field  of  duty 
so  unlimited,  that  she  need  puzzle  very  long  over 
what  she  ought  to  do.  Generally — and  this  is  the 
best  and  safest  guide — she  will  find  her  work  lying 
very  close  at  hand  ;  some  desultory  tastes  to  con- 
dense into  regular  studies — some  faulty  household 
quietly  to  remodel — some  child  to  teach,  or  parent 
to  watch  over ;  or,  all  these  being  needless 
attainable,  to  try  and  extend  her  service  out  of  the 
home  into  the  world,  which,  perhaps,  never  at  any 
time  so  much  needed  the  help  of  us  women.  And 
hardly  one  of  its  charities  and  duties  can  be  done  so 
thoroughly  as  by  a  wise  and  tender  woman's  hand 
Here  occurs  another  of  those  plain  rules  which 
are  the  only  guidance  possible  in  the  matter — a 
Bible  rule,  too — "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  jindeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  mightP  Question  it  not,  philo- 
sophize not  over  it — do  it ! — only  do  it !  Tho 
roughly  and  completely,  never  satisfied  with  less 
tlian  perfectness.  Be  it  ever  so  great  or  so  small, 
from  the  founding  of  a  village  school  to  the  making 
of  a  collar — do  it  "with  thy  might;"  and  never 
lay  it  aside  tiU  it  is  done. 

Let  each  day's  account  leave  this  balance — of 
something  done.  Something  beyond  mere  plea- 
sure, one's  own  or  others' — though  both  are  good 
and  sweet  in  their  way.  Let  the  superstructure  of 
life  be  enjoyment,  but  let  its  foundation  be  in  solid 
work — daily,  regular,  conscientious  work ;  in  its 
essence  and  results  as  distinct  as  any  "business" 
of  men.  What  they  expend  for  wealth  and  am- 
bition, shall  not  we  offer  for  duty  and  love — the 
love  of  our  fellow-creatures,  or,  far  higher,  the  love 
■of  God  ? 


"  Labour  is  worship,"  says  the  proverb  ;  also — 
nay,  necessarily  so — labour  is  happiness.  Only 
let  us  turn  from  the  dreary,  colourless  lives  of  the 
women,  old  and  young,  who  have  nothing  to  do, 
to  those  of  their  sisters  who  are  always  doing 
something — women  who,  believing  and  accepting 
the  universal  law,  that  pleasure  is  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  our  being,  and  work  its  natural  and  most 
holy  necessity,  have  set  themselves  steadily  to  seek 
out  and  fulfil  theirs. 

These  are  they  who  are  little  spoken  of  in  the 
world  at  large.  I  do  not  include  among  them  those 
labours  should  spring  from  an  irresistible 
impulse,  and  become  an  absolute  vocation,  or  it  is 
not  worth  following  at  all — namely,  the  "  gifted  " 
women,  writers,  painters,  musicians,  and  the  like. 
I  mean  those  women  who  lead  active,  intelligent, 
industrious  lives  ;  lives  complete  in  themselves,  and 
therefore  not  giving  half  the  trouble  to  their  friends 
that  the  idle  and  foolish  virgins  do — no,  not  even 
in  love  affairs.  If  love  comes  to  them  accidentally, 
rather  providentially,  and  happily,  so  much  the 
better ! — they  will  not  make  the  worse  wives  for 
having  been  busy  maidens.  But  the  "  tender  pas- 
sion'' is  not  to  them  the  one  grand  necessity  that 
it  is  to  aimless  lives  :  they  are  in  no  haste  to  wed  : 
they  have  got  something  to  do  :  and  if  never  mar- 
ried, still  the  habitual  faculty  of  usefulness  gives 
them  in  themselves  and  with  others  that  obvious 
value,  that  fixed  standing  in  society,  which  will  for 
ever  prevent  their  being  drifted  away,  like  most 
old  maids,  down  the  current  of  the  new  generation, 
even  as  dead  May-flies  down  a  stream. 

They  have  made  for  themselves  a  place  in  the 
world  ;  the  harsh,  practical,  yet  not  ill-meaning 
world,  where  all  find  their  level  soon  or  late,  and 
where  a  frivolous  young  maid,  sunk  into  a  helpless 
old  one,  can  no  more  expect  to  keep  her  pristine 
position,  than  a  last  year's  leaf  to  flutter  upc 
spring  bough.  But  an  old  maid  who  deserves  well 
of  this  same  world,  by  her  ceaseless  work  therein, 
having  won  her  position,  keeps  it  to  the  end. 

Not  an  ill  position  either,  or  unkindly  :  often 
hiuher  and  more  honourable  than  that  of  many  a 
mother  of  ten  sons.  In  households,  where  "Auntie" 
is  the  universal  referee,  nurse,  playmate,  comforter, 
and  counsellor :  in  society,  where  "  that  nice  Bliss 
So-and-so,"  though  neither  clever,  handsome,  nor 
young,  is  yet  impossible  to  be  omitted  or  over- 
looked  :  in  charitable  works  where  she  is  "  such  a 
practical  body — always  knows  exactly  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it :"  or,  perhaps,  in  her  own  house, 
solitary  indeed,  as  every  single  woman's  home  must 
be,  yet  neither  dull  nor  unhappy  in  itself,  and  the 
nucleus  of  cheerfulness  and  happiness  to  many 
other  home  besides. 

She  has  not  married.  Under  heaven,  her  home, 
her  life,  her  lot,  are  all  of  her  own  making.  Bit- 
ter or  sweet  they  may  have  been — it  is  not  ours  to 
meddle  with  them,  but  we  can  any  day  see  their 
results.  Wide  or  narrow  as  her  circle  of  influence 
appears,  she  has  exercised  her  power  to  the  utter 
most,  and  for  good.  Whether  great  or  small  her 
talents,  she  has  not  let  one  of  them  rust  for  want 
of  use.  Whatever  the  current  of  her  existence 
may  have  been,  and  in  whatever  circumstances  it 
has"  placed  her,  she  has  voluntarily  wasted  no  por 
tion  of  it — not  a  year,  not  a  month,  not  a  day. 

Published  or  unpublished,  this  woman's  life  is  a 
goodly  chronicle,  the  title-page  of  which  you  may 
read  in  her  quiet  countenance  :  her  manner,  set- 
tled, cheerful  and  at  ease  :  her  unfaihng  interest 
in  all  things  and  all  people.  You  will  rarely  find 
she  thinks  much  about  herself:  she  has  never  had 
time  for  it.  And  this  her  hfe-chronicle,  which,  out 
of  its  very  fulness,  has  taught  her  that  the  more 
one  does,  the  more  one  finds  to  do — she  will  never 


flourish  in  your  face,  or  the  face  of  Heaven,  a 
something  uncommonly  virtuous  and  extraordinary 
She  knows  that,  after  all,  she  has  simply  done  wha 

was  her  duty  to  do. 

Bat — and  when  her  place  is  vacant  on  eartl 
this  will  be  said  of  her  assuredly,  both  here  am 
otherwhere — "  SJw  liath  dotie  what  she  could." 

(To  bw  concluded.) 

Wayside  Thonghts. 

When  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spiri 
of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against  him.    Isaial 

.  10. 

The  apostle  Peter  compares  Satan  to  a  roarin 
lion  that  continually  goes  about  seeking  whom 
may  devour.  It  is  his  constant  study  to  harras 
and  perplex  God's  dear  children,  but  blessed  b 
God,  he  can  proceed  no  further  than  he  is  please 
to  permit  him,  and  if  he  should  come  in  like 
flood,  God  will  take  care  that  his  Spirit  shall  li; 
up  a  standard  against  him.  Eemember,  my  read 
er,  it  is  no  sin  to  be  tempted  :  the  sin  is  in  recei\ 
ing,  or  agreeing  with,  the  temptation.  Christ  hia 
seff  was  tempted,  but  he  resisted  the  tempter ; 
it  is  thy  privilege  to  fly  unto  Christ  under  ever 
temptation.  Tell  him  thy  case,  implore  his  assist 
ance,  and  depend  upon  it  he  will  take  care  tha 
even  temptations  shall  be  among  those  "  all  things 
that  work  together  for  thy  good.  Forget  not  th 
exhortation  of  the  Lord,  "  Draw  nigh  to  God,  an 
he  will  draw  nigh  to  you.  Resist  the  devil, 
he  will  flee  from  you.  '  The  Lord  knoweth  how  t 
deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations.  There  hat 
no  temptation  taken  you,  but  such  as  is  common  t 
men ;  but  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  yoi 
to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able." 

This  is  the  Christian's  chiefest  joy, 
His  faithful  God  is  ever  nigh  ; 
Whose  rod,  and  staff,  and  promised  grace 
Protect  him  through  this  wilderness. 

Pieslnjterian. 

A  Chapter  on  First  Things. — The  oldest  boo 
known  to  be  extant,  which  has  the  name  of  th 
place  where  it  was  printed,  and  that  of  the  printe? 
together  with  the  date  of  the  year  when  it  was  ea 
ecuted,  is  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Psalms  in  Latii 
It  was  issued  at  Mentz  by  Faust  &  Schoeffer,  i, 
1457,  just  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  mo£ 
perfect  copy  known  is  that  in  the  Imperial  librar. 
of  Vienna.  It  is  printed  in  folio  on  vellum,  aa 
is  a  superb  specimen  of  printing.  A  second  editio: 
of  the  work  was  issued  in  1459,  under  the  patron 
age  of  the  St.  Albans  and  Benedictine  Monb 
which  contained  probably,  the  first  printed  text  ( 
the  Athanasian  creed. 

The  earliest  printed  book,  containing  text  and  en 
gravings,  is  called  the  Histories  of  Joseph,  Danie 
Judith,  and  Esther,  printed  by  Joseph  Pfister  a 
Bamberg,  in  1462.  It  is  among  the  rarest  type 
graphical  curiosities  in  existence,  there  being  on) 
two  known  copies  of  it— one  at  the  royal  librar 
at  Paris,  and  another  in  the  collection  of  Eai 
Spencer.  The  entire  text  of  the  Bible,  with  simila 
embellishments,  appeared  in  1473. 

Guttenburg  invented  and  first  used  separate  lei 
ters  or  movable  types  in  1442.  As  early  as  142 
he  had  printed  with  lines  cut  in  wood,  but  this  W8 
only  a  small  mechanical  advance  on  what  had  bse 
done  for  many  years. 

The  first  engraving  on  wood,  of  which  there  i 
any  record  in  Europe,  is  that  of  the  ancient  "  Actiol 
of  Alexander,"  by  the  two  Cunios,  executed  in  tb 
year  1385  or  1286.  The  engravings  are  eight  i 
number,  and  the  size  about  nine  inches  by  sii 

Stereotype  printing  was  introduced  into  Londo 
by  Wilson,  in  1804. 
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The  first  almanac  in  the  English  language  was 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1673. 

The  first  printing  press  set  up  in  America  was 
"worked"  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in   1629. 

The  first  book  printed  in  America  was  the  "  Ea^ 
iPsalm  Book,"  published  in  Cambridge. 

The  first  books  of  music  published  in  America 
were  issued  in  1714  and  1721 — the  former  by  John 
Tufts  of  Newbury,  and  the  latter  by  Thomas 
Walter  of  Koxbury. 

The  first  paper  mill  erected  in  America  was  at 
lElizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  which  William  Brad 
I'ord,  royal  printer  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  purchased  in  1728.  In  1730  the 
econd  went  into  operation  at  Boston,  the  Legisla- 
ure  of  Massachusetts  granting  aid. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  New  World 
VPS  published  in  Boston,  under  date  of  September 
'5,  1090.  A  copy  of  this  paper  is  preserved  in 
he  Colonial  State  Paper  Ofiice,  Loudon.  It  is 
bout  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  letter  paper,  and  one 
f  the  pages  is  blank. 


For  "  The  Fi-ii-nd." 

Gough  attributes  the  beginning  of  the  downfall 
f  James  Nayler  to  the  conduct  of  two  women,  who 
ad  been  reproved  by  Edward  Burrough  and 
'rancis  Howgill  for  their  impertinent  opposition  to 
heir  ministry.  They  carried  their  complaints  to 
"ames  Nayler,  whom  they  were  endeavouring  to 
aake  the  head  of  a  party,  in  the  hope  he  would 
ive  his  opinion  in  their  iavour.  He  thought  it  his 
uty  at  first  to  discourage  their  insinuations  against 
bose  worthy  men,  as  tending  to  sow  discord  be- 
iveen  brethren.  Disappointed  in  their  expectation, 
De  of  them  vented  her  passion  in  weeping  and  ex- 
ressions  of  regret,  which  sunk  J.  Nayler  into  de- 
ression  of  mind,  in  which  he  lost  his  judgment, 
nd  became  estranged  from  his  best  and  most  ju 
icious  friends,  and  exposed  to  the  pernicious  flat 
;ries  of  these  unsettled  spirits.  After  undergoing 
16  cruel  torture  of  burning  with  hot  irons,  and 
hipping  till  the  blood  flowed  from  his  shoulders 

his  waste,  inflicted  by  order  of  parliament  on  th( 
large  of  blasphemy,  all  which  he  bore  with  quie 
ide  and  patience  to  the  astonishment  of  the  spec- 
itors,  he  was  put  in  prison,  and  kept  there  about 
po  years.  This  event  was  a  severe  trial  to  George 
William  Dewsbury  and  other  substantial 
fiends,  which  with  the  opposition  of  John  Perot, 
ahn  Wilkinson,  John  Story,  and  some  others 
ho  fell  away,  added  to  the  afflictions  of  faithful 
ds  at  that  day.  George  Fox  remarks,  "  So 
ter  I  had  been  warring  with  the  world,  there  was 
•w  a  wicked  spirit  risen  up  amongst  Friends  to 
ir  against." 

Through  Divine  mercy,  James  Nayler  was  fa 
tured,  during  his  confinement,  with  a  clear  sight 

his  lamentable  fall,  and  with  sincere  repei.tance 
1  account  of  it,  and  was  finally  restored  to  a  place 

the  Truth,  and  to  the  unity  of  his  exercised 
ethren,  and  continued  therein  to  the  end  of  his 
lys.  He  say.s,  "  Condemned  forever  be  all  those 
Ise  worships,  with  which  any  have  idolized  my 
rson,  all  their  casting  of  their  clothes  in  the  way, 
eir  bowings  and  singings,  and  all  the  rest  of  those 
Id  actions  which  did  any  ways  tend  to  dishonour 
e  Lord,  &c.,  and  all  those  ranting  wild  spirits, 
lich  then  gathered  about  me  in  that  time  of 
-rkness ;  and  all  their  wild  actions  and  wicked 
)rds  against  the  honour  of  God,  and  his  pure 
)irit  and  people ;  I  deny  that  bad  spirit  and  the 
)rks  thereof,"  &c.  "  And  if  the  Lord  of  all 
jrcies  had  not  rescued  me,  I  had  perished,  for  I 
as  one  appointed  to  death  and  destruction,  and 
e  was  none  could  deliver  me.  Tiiis  I  confess 
at  God   may  be  justified  in  his  judgment,  and 


magnified  in  his  mercies  without  end,  who  did  not 
forsake  his  captive  in  the  night,  even  when  his 
Spirit  was  daily  provoked  and  grieved,  but  hath 
brought  me  forth  to  give  glory  to  his  name  for 
ever." 

"  Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kin 
dleth."  What  bitter  sufferings  and  distress  were 
brought  upon  this  highly  favoured  man  by  the 
attempts  of  two  or  three  self-willed,  misguided  pe: 
sons  to  prejudice  him  against  two  other  substantial 
Friends,  and  when  they  had  |ot  him  into  their 
hands,  labouring  further  to  effect  his  ruin  by  their 
false  adulation  and  flattery.  Not  only  was  he  car- 
ried away  by  their  deluded  spirits,  but  the  Society 
of  Friends,  yet  composed  of  comparatively  small 
numbers,  and  subject  to  persecution,  were  plunged 
into  great  distress  by  this  sorrowful  occurrence. 
It  was  an  event  that  ought  to  convey  solemn  warn- 
ing to  Friends  in  every  generation,  to  reject  all 
attempts  to  spread  unfounded  prejudices,  by  which 
even  those  who  have  known  the  work  of  religion, 
may  be  cast  down,  and  lose  their  standing  in  the 
Truth. 

James  Nayler  died  about  the  Ninth  month,  1660, 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  following 
;xpressions,  uttered  about  two  hours  before  his 
death,  ought  to  be  frequently  brought  into  view, 
d  deeply  pondered  by  his  fellow  professors  : — 
"  There  is  a  spirit  which  I  feel,  that  delights  to  do 
no  evil,  nor  to  revenge  any  wrong,  but  delights  to 
endure  all  things,  in  hope  to  enjoy  its  own  to  the 
d.  Its  hope  is  to  outlive  all  wrath  and  conten- 
tion, and  to  weary  out  all  exaltation  and  cruelty, 
or  whatever  is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  itself.  It 
sees  to  the  end  of  all  temptation.  As  it  bears  no 
evil  in  itself,  so  it  conceives  none  in  thought  to  any 
other.  If  it  be  betrayed,  it  bears  it ;  for  its  ground 
and  spring  is  the  mercies  and  forgiveness  of  God. 
Its  crown  is  meekness,  its  life  is  everlasting  love 
unfeigned,  it  takes  its  kingdom  with  entreaty 
and  not  with  contention,  and  keeps  it  by  lowliness 
of  mind.  In  God  alone  it  can  rejoice,  thoug" 
else  regards  or  can  own  its  life.  It  is  conceived 
in  sorrow,  and  brought  forth  without  any  to  pity 
it;  nor  doth  it  murmur  at  grief  and  oppression 
It  never  rejoieeth  but  through  sufferings,  for  with 
the  world's  joy  it  is  murdered.  I  found  it  alone, 
being  forsaken ;  I  have  fellowship  therein  with 
them  who  lived  in  dens  and  desolate  places  in  the 
earth,  who  through  death  obtained  this  resurrec 
tion  and  eternal  holy  life." 

Gough  says  George  Fox  wrote  a  short  caution 
to  Friends  on  this  occasion,  to  beware  of  that  dis- 
position which  hath  a  life  in  strife  and  contention 
but  to  let  their  moderation,  temperance  and  pa- 
tience appear  to  all  men  ;  and  he  adds  except  e 
very  few  weak  members,  the  body  at  large  took  nc 
part  with  James  Nayler. 


more  than  a  day  or  two  old.  But  I  was  compelled 
to  give  in  to  the  third,  which  had  resolved  to  take 
vengeance,  and  gave  my  lower  lip  a  nip  so  sharp 
and  severe  as  to  make  me  relinquish  my  hold,  and 
likewise  desist  from  any  further  experiment  of  this 
nature. — Lije  in  China. 

Smokeless  Chimneys. — An  apparatus  for  pre- 
venting the  egress  of  smoke  from  the  tops  of  chim- 
neys has  been  invented,  and  found  to  possess  some 
especial  merits.  The  top  of  the  chimney  is  closed  in, 
and,  at  about  halfway  up,  in  chimneys  already  con- 
structed, an  opening  is  made  in  the  side  as  lari'C  as 
the  structure  will  allow.  Outside  of  this  an  Iron 
box  is  firmly  secured,  in  which  is  a  foliated  revolv- 
ing cylinder,  its  axis  placed  horizontally,  having  a 
grooved  pulley  geared  to  the  motive  power  by  which 
set  in  motion.  The  leaves  of  this  cylinder  are 
curved  downwards,  in  the  direction  of  its  rotation, 
to  facilitate  collecting  and  carrying  downwards  the 
lid  particles  of  carbon  and  the  denser  vapors  into 
tank  beneath,  containing  water,  and  in  which  it 
partially  revolves.  This  tank  has  two  openings, 
one  to  insert  fresh  water,  the  other  to  withdraw  the 
collected  matters.  When  the  smoke  reaches  the 
opening  it  comes  within  the  immediate  action  of  the 
draught  caused  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  vanes, 
and  is  quickly  condensed  in  the  cold  water  trough. 


A  Very  Peculiar  Dish. — When  our  party  of 
six  had  seated  themselves  at  the  centre  table,  my  at 
tention  was  attracted  by  a  covered  dish,  something 
unusual  at  a  Chinese  meal.  On  a  certain  signal 
the  cover  was  removed  ;  and  presently  the  face  of 
the  table  was  covered  with  juvenile  crabs,  which 
made  their  exodus  from  the  dish  with  all  possible 
rapidity.  The  crablets  had  been  thrown  into  a 
plate  of  vinegar  just  as  the  company  sat  down  — 
such  an  immersion  making  them  more  brisk  and 
ively  than  usual.  But  the  sprightly  sport  of  the 
infant  crabs  was  soon  checked  by  each  guest  seiz- 
which  he  could,  dashing  it  into  his  mouth,  crush- 
it  between  his  teeth,  and  swallowing  the  whole 
morsel  without  ceremony.  Determined  to  do  as 
the  Chinese  did,  I  tried  this  novelty  also  with  one 
with  two.  I  succeeded,  finding  the  shell  soft 
and  gelatinous,  for  they  were  tiny  creatures,  not 


Money  Hoarded. — According  to  the  Treasury 
estimate,  there  are  in  this  country  about  §250,- 
000,000  in  gold,  of  which  little  more  than  a  fifth 
is  in  the  banks — leaving  little  short  of  .$200,000,000 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Treasury  hoards  very 
monly  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miillions, 
leaving  probably  §175,000,000  to  be  sought  among 
the  people.  Allowing  850,000,000— a  liberal  es- 
timate— to  be  in  actual  use,  there  remains  §125,- 
000,000,  which  is  hoarded  by  the  people,  and  to 
an  extent  six  times  exceeding  the  Treasury. 


THE    FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH   17,   1857. 


We  have  received  some  accounts  by  letter  of 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  held  in  last  week. 
So  far  as  the  meeting  had  progressed,  it  appears  to 
have  been  satisfactory ;  but  our  intelligence  is  too 
limited  to  furnish  information  of  the  proceedings. 
We  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers 
an  account  of  them  next  week. 


After  a  struggle  of  a  little  more  than  two  weeks, 
the  Banks  in  New  York  have  been  obliged  to  coi.- 
fess  their  inability  to  maintain  specie  payments. 
A  run  was  made  on  many  of  them  on  the  13th 
inst.,  which  they  were  unable  to  meet.  A  general 
suspension  followed. 

The  Boston  Banks  have  also  been  obliged  to 
succumb,  so  that  now  bank-notes  are  almost  the 
only  circulating  medium  throughout  the  country, 
except  for  small  change. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  passed  an 
act  regulating  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
by  the  Banks. 


What  a  blessing  would  the  present  monetary 
troubles  prove,  if  the  people  would  allow  them  to 
wean  them  from  the  inordinate  love  and  pursuit  of 
the  things  of  the  world,  and  to  bring  them  into 
that  moderation  and  simplicity  of _  living  which 
only  are  consistent  with  vital  Christianity,  and 
becoming  the  position  man  was  designed  to  oc- 
cupy in  the  creation.     How  loud  is  the  call  now 
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made  upon  the  members  of  our  highly  professing 
Society,  to  look  narrowly  into  the  condition  into 
which  it  has  gradually  drifted,  seriously  to  ponder 
the  degree  of  blame  and  responsibility  that  at- 
taches to  them  individually  and  collectively,  the 
effect,  which  the  extended  business  carried  on  by 
many,  and  the  sumptuous  modes  of  living  adopted 
by  others,  have  been  producing  on  themselves 
and  on  their  children,  the  influence  their  example 
may  have  exerted  on  their  fellow-mambers  and 
on  the  community  in  which  they  reside,  and  withal 
the  consistency  of  our  course  and  influence  with 
that  restraining,  cross-bearing  religion  which 
Christ  enjoins  on  his  disciples,  and  which,  in 
the  days  of  its  pristine  purity  and  power,  our 
religious  Society  so  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
was  so  effective  in  promulgating  and  enforcing. 

We  are  not  expected  to  live  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  did  the  Friends  of  the  last  century. 
There  is  no  valid  objection  to  Friends  availing 
themselves  of  the  improvements  made  from  one 
time  to  another  in  those  arts  and  sciences  that 
contribute  to  the  material  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  the  domestic  circle,  nor  are  they  expected 
to  forego  the  culture  and  refinement  which  are 
compatible  with  christian  truth  and  simplicity;  but 
if  we  will  be  true  Quakers,  we  must  wear  the  same 
yoke  that  in  primitive  Friends  kept  in  restraint 
their  natural  dispositions  and  propensities,  and 
evince  the  same  practical  disapprobation  of  the 
spirit,  the  vanities  and  the  fashions  of  the  world, 
which  they  did. 

We  must  confess  there  has  been  a  great  change 
in  these  respects  among  us,  even  within  the  memory 
of  many  who  are  now  on  the  stage  of  action ;  and 
that  change  has  been  for  the  worse.  And  is  it  not 
the  case,  that  as  zeal  for  our  holy  religion  has 
abated,  as  unwillingness  to  bear  the  despised  marks 
of  a  Quaker  has  increased,  and  as  the  members 
have  copied  after  the  ways  of  the  world  in  thei: 
style  of  living,  and  in  their  social  intercourse,  that 
that  genuine  hospitality,  that  cordial  interest  in 
each  other's  welfare,  and  that  honest  and  hearty 
desire  to  watch  over  one  another  for  good,  which 
formerly  characterized  the  social  intercourse  of 
Friends,  have  diminished,  or  too  often  given  place 
to  ceremonious  pretension  and  hollow  profession ' 

Would  that  the  present  visitation  might  mark  a 
Dew  and  improved  era  among  us !  that  humbled 
under  a  sense  of  our  departure  from  the  law  of 
righteousness,  and  the  great  loss  sustained  by 
straying  beyond  the  safe  enclosure,  circumscribed 
by  the  pure  principles  of  Truth,  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society  would  be  willing  to  come 
back  to  the  plainness  and  moderation  in  dress, 
address,  and  style  of  living  which  our  profession 
demands  ;  to  use  the  things  of  this  world  as  not 
abusing  them  ;  and  to  make  the  primary  object  of 
their  lives,  the  exemplification  of  the  religion  of 
the  gospel ;  that  so  we  might  once  more  be  brought 
into  true  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  both  in- 
dividually and  as  a  society  exert  that  influence  for 
the  restraint  of  evil  and  the  promotion  of  good, 
over  the  community  in  which  we  live,  which  the 
true  Christian  always  more  or  less  possesses,  and 
which  was  the  design  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  in  raising  us  up  to  be  a  people. 


30th. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Ninth  i 
The  intelligence  from  India  continued  of  a 
character.     The  rebels  still  held   Delhi.     The  Kin 
Delhi  otfered  to  accept  terms,  provided  that  his  an 
stipend  was  largely  increased,  but  he  was  informed  that 
nothing  but  an  unconditional  surrender  would  be 
ccpted.  The  revolution  was  becoming  general  in  Bengal. 
Calcutta  was  becoming  crowded  wilh  fugitives  from  all 


parts  of  the  Presidency.     The  Royal  magazine  at  Judh- 
pore  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  exploded.     Nine  hun- 
dred persons  were  killed,  and  a  million  pounds  sterling 
■  property  destroyed.     General  Havelock  had  retired 
second  time  from  before  Lucknow ;  he  had  defeated  the 
itives  in  several  battles,  but  had  lost  a  large   number 
of  men.     A  Rajah  of  the  Mahratta  country  had  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  had  20,000  followers  in 
s.     The  London  News  says  the  movements  look  as  if 
counsels  of  the  insurgents  were  directed  by  military 
I,  and  it  fears  that  Gen.  Havelock  will  be  crushed. 
The  Globe  says  that  the   Privy  Council  have  fixed   on 
Sunday,  the  4th  of  October,  as  a  day  for  national  humi- 
ation  and  prayer,  on  account  of  the  Indian  troubles. 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  contributed  £1000  to  the  In- 
relief  fund.     Considerable  political  importance  is 
attached  to  this  act  of  the  head  of  the  Mahommedan  re- 
gion.    It  is  reported  that  the  French  government  had 
tendered  assistance  to  the  English  in  India,  and  that  this 
IS,  with  much  delicacy  and  many  thanks,  declined. 
The  Imperial  interview  at  Stuttgardt  lasted  four  days, 
iring  which  time  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Czar 
had  several  private  interviews. 

The  French  decree  prohibiting  the  export  of  corn,  has 
en   extended  to  the  Ninth   mouth,   1858.     Corn  had 
perienced  a  further  decline  in  Paris,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  that  city  were  very  actively  employed.     Ac- 
unts  from  the  wine  growing  districts  were  favourable. 
The  Madrid  papers  state  that  several  republican  pro- 
clamations had  been  seized  there,  with  a  copy  of  instruc- 
tions for  new  members  who  might  join  the  republican 
secret  societies.     Some  arrests   had  been  made.     It  is 
sta'.ed  that  Bravo  Murillo  and  Gen.  O'Donnell  are  likely 
soon  supersede  the  Narvaez  Cabinet.     The  permission 
to  import  breadstuffs  into  Spain,  free  of  duty,  has  been 
extended  to  the  30th  of  Sixth  month,  1858. 

The  Swedish  Parliament  has  acceded  to  the  King's 
proposal  that  the  Crown  Prince  should  be  Regent  during 
liis  illness. 

A  fire  at  St.  Petersburg  is  reported  to  have  consumed 
no  vessels  and  lighters.  It  is  stated  that  the  Russian 
government  is  constructing  a  large  fortress  at  Kertch,  to 
command  the  straits  of  Yenikale.  A  Berlin  letter  says 
that  the  Czar,  before  leaving  St.  Petersburg,  approved 
of  the  draft  of  a  project  for  the  partial  abolition  of  serf- 
dom, and  on  his  return  the  project  will  become  a  law, 
and  a  proclamation  will  be  issued  inviting  their  owners 
to  arrange  for  the  liberation  of  the  serfs. 

The  average  stock  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  Eng 
land  for  the  month  ending  Eighth  month  29th,  wa: 
£11,318,595,  being  a  decrease  of  £1,124,763,  when 
compared  with  the  same  period  last  year.  The  stock  of 
specie  held  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks,  was  £3,821, 
426.  Money  was  in  active  demand  in  London,  and  ih 
rates  of  interest  advancing.  Consols,  90  a  90J.  The 
Liverpool  market  for  cotton  and  breadstuffs  was  without 
material  change. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
does  not  anticipate  that  the  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Sixth  month  30th  next,  will  amount  to  more  th 
thirty  millions,  from  present  appearances.  If  this  should 
be  the  case,  the  large  balance  in  the  treasury  will  b( 
disposed  of  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  Secre 
tary  of  State  has  addressed  a  circular  letter  of  instruc 
tions  to  United  States  marshals,  district  attorneys  and 
others,  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  law 
less  persons  are,  it  is  believed,  now  engaged  within  thi 
limits  of  the  United  States,  in  setting  on  foot  and  pre 
paring  the  means  for  military  expeditions,  to  be  carried 
on  against  the  territories  of  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  republics,  with  whom  the  United  States  are 
at  peace.  The  officers  addressed  are  urged  to  use  all 
due  diligence,  and  avail  themselves  of  all  legitimate 
means  at  their  command,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  forbid  the  formation  of  such  pre- 
datory expeditions. 

The  Money  Panic. — Financial  aflairs  continue  gloomy 
in  tlie  extreme.  In  New  York  about  fifty  business  firms 
failed  or  suspended  within  the  last  week,  many  of  them 
being  the  largest  and  staunchest  concerns  in  the  city. 
In  Philadelphia,  Boston,  &c.,  matters  are  little,  if  any 
better  than  in  New  York.  The  banks  have  failed  to 
keep  their  agreement  in  regard  to  extending  their  loans, 
feeling  that  such  a  course  would  be  unsafe  under  preseut 
circumstances.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  heretofore 
considered  a  highly  prosperous  undertaking,  but  bur- 
dened with  a  heavy  floating  debt,  has  been  compelled  to 
make  an  assignment.  The  Erie  Railroad  has  also  al- 
lowed its  notes  to  be  protested.  The  prospect  becomes 
increasingly  dark  for  the  labouring  classes  who,  by  the 
general  derangement  of  business,  are  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. In  some  parts  of  New  England,  actual  suf- 
fering from  want  has  already  overtaken  the  discharged 


factory  operatives.  About  two  thousand  girls  wen 
turned  away  during  last  week  from  the  various  millineri 
and  tailoring  establishments  in  New  York  alone.  Th( 
following  were  the  New  Y'ork  prices  of  breadstuffs  oi 
the  12th  inst. :— Good  red  wheat,  §1.15  a  §1.22;  corn 
65  cts.  a  68  cts.;  flour,  $4,50  a  $4.70,  for  common  t( 
good  State;  good  Ohio,  §5.25  ;  Baltimore,  $5.40  a  $5.60 
These  low  rates  have  encouraged  shipments,  and  on  thi 
0th,  fifteen  ships  were  loading  with  grain  for  Liverpool 
The  issues  of  about  100  banks  are  discredited,  and  sell 
t  discounts,  varying  from  10  to  75  per  cent.  Thirtj 
of  these  broken  banks  are  in  New  England,  thirty-five  ii 
New  York,  and  the  rest  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Western  States.  The  great  majority  of  the  sus 
ded  banks  however  are  considered  sound,  and  the 
notes  exchange  for  specie  at  a  small  discount. 

Kansas  Election. — The  reports  of  the  result  of  the  re 
cent  election  in  the  territory  are  conflicting.  Both  thi 
Democrats  and  the  Republican  or  Free  State  party  clain 
to  have  succeeded.  The  latter  have  probably  electee 
their  delegate  to  Congress. 

iVeto  York. — -Mortality  last  week,  458. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality,  last  week,  192. 
Miscellaneous. — Milwaukie,    TFwconsm,  has  a   popula 
tioQ  of  44,542  ;  in  the  Seventh  month,  1855,  it  numberei 
30,061. 

Dr.  Livingston,  the  celebrated  African  traveller,  ha 
been  presented  by  the  city  of  Glasgow,  with  the  freedon 
of  the  city,  and  a  purse  of  £2000. 

Earthquake  in  Peru. — On  the  20th  of  Eighth  month,  i 
vere  shock  of  earthquake  took  place  by  which  the  cit 
of  Puira  suffered  severely.  Every  house  in  the  city  sus 
tained  more  or  less  injury,  and  122  buildings  had  t 
be  taken  down  on  account  of  their  dangerous  condition 
The  river  Puira  which  had  been  dry,  suddenly  rose  ; 

r  places  the  ground  opened,  and  jets  of  water  wer 
ejected. 

Earthquake  in  Missouri. — On  the  8th  inst.,  an  alarmii 
earthquake  was  felt  at  St.  Louis  and  the  vicinity.  ] 
was  also  felt  in  portions  of  Illinois.  At  Centralin 
shock  was  so  violent  as  to  demolish  chimneys,  and  awakei 
the  citizens. 

Rhode  Island. — In  the  year  1856,  according  to  th 
State  registry,  there  were  2906  births  and  2042  death 
in  Rhode  Island.  The  average  age  of  all  who  died,  w 
26,62.     There  were  1535  marriages. 

Luxembourg. — This  Grand  Duchy,  which  belongs 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  is  a  member  of  th 
German  Confederation,  is  said  to  be  ceded  to  Prussia 
to  which  it  would  be  an  important  acquisition,  espc 
cially  in  the  military  point  of  view,  on  account  of  il 
geographical  situation  at  the  extreme  west  of  German; 
touching  France  and  Belgium,  and  having  one  of  tb 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 

,/l«5/r!a,— Catholic  intolerance  is  still  the  order  of  th 
day  there.  Protestants  cannot  be  buried  in  a  Catholi 
cemetery,  and  there  are  no  others.  There  is  ni 
Germany  a  remarkable  revival  of  religious  animatioij 
which  denotes  more  zeal  than  charity  among  all  deno 
minations. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Philip  P.  Dunn,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  31  ; 
E.  Bundy,  agt,,   0,,   $2,  vol.  31,  for  K.  Doudna,  Jobj 
Doudna,  Benj.  Clendenon,   $2  each,  vol.  31,  for  Ge 
Tatum,  jr.,  $2,  vol.  30. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-Schoj< 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  mo 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  ni 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintenden 
the  School,  or  Joseph  ScATTEncooD,  Treasurer,  No. 
Arch  street. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  ' 

Tuuessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence' 

the  school  and  family  at  that  place.  , 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  a 

as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezeh  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaigh.v,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa.  ; 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
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"letters  ^Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  42.J 
Greek  Convent,  Base  of  Jfount  Sinai, 
April  9,  1853, 

[  bope  you  will  excuse  this  irregular  and  inci 
ital  method  of  writing.  We  spent  the  night  on 
plain.     Early  the  next  morning  we  started  for 

whose  lofty  peak  we  had  seen  from  the 
Sarabiet-El-Khadem.  Our  Shekh  had  direc- 
is  to  take  the  short  route,  which  would  enable 
to  approach  Sinai  through  the  plain  of  El 
hah.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  course,  which 
lid  have  brought  us  to  Sinai  through  the  com- 
atively  pleasant  route  of  Wady  Eeiran  and 
idy  Esch  Shekh,  we  followed  the  rugged  and 
cult  mountain  pass  of  Niekeb  Hawy ;  which 
ins,  I  believe,  the  Pass  of  the  Winds.  We  had 
ions  which  justified  us  in  taking  this  route  ; — 
if  it  is  attended  with  much  fatigue  and  some 
ger,  I  think  it  can  be  justly  added,  that  it 
ply  repays  all  by  its  wild  and  stupendous 
lery.  The  fir-it  day  we  passed  over  a  portion 
;he  desert,  marked  by  its  usual  characteristics 
heated  sand  and  gravel,  without  water,  and 
lout  tree  or  flower.  On  the  second  day  after  a 
miles'  travel,  we  entered  the  mountain  pass 
ch  I  have  mentioned ;  and  were  shut  in  for 
e  eight  or  ten  miles  by  vast  rocks  on  each  side 
d  one  above  another,  immense,  rugged,  and 
ig  so  high  that  they  shut  out  the  light  of  the 
For  a  long  time  the  winding  path  which  we 
kept  continually  ascending;  but  while  we 
t  up,  the  mountains  around  us  did  not  seem  to 
inish  their  elevation ;  but  kept  pace,  if  I  may 
xpress  it,  with  each  step  of  our  own  ascent,  and 
higher  and  higher  ;  while  deep  caverns  began 
ipcn  at  our  side,  and  below  us.  The  foot  of 
camel  trembled  on  the  edge  of  precipices ;  and 
dmiration  which  we  could  not  help  experi- 
g  was  sometimes  mingled  with  the  sense  of 
.'cr.  At  last  the  door  of  this  great  mountain 
y  opened  before  us,  and  with  slow  and  cau- 
steps  we  descended  from  its  lofty  and  rugged 
ca  into  the  memorable  plain  of  El  Rahah. 
he  plain  of  El  Rahah,  which  has  become  an 
!t  of  much  interest  to  travellers,  in  consequence 
s  connection  with  biblical  history,  is  two  miles 
a  half  in  length  by  an  average  of  three-fourths 
mile  in  breadth ;  uneven  in  some  places,  but 
rally  level ;  having  a  little  herbage  and  .some 
bs  upon  which  camels  and  goats  can  feed  ;  and 


suitable  by  means  of  its  hard  surface  of  clean 
gravel  for  the  encampment  of  a  people  dwelling  in 
tents.  It  is  bounded  at  its  south-eastern  extremity 
by  Mount  Sinai,  where  it  is  approached  and  entered 
by  the  wide  and  level  Wady,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Esch  Shekh.  The  Israelites,  in  their  memora- 
ble march  through  the  wilderness,  haviug  mot  and 
defeated  on  their  way  the  warlike  Amalekites,  ap 
pear  to  have  entered  the  plain  of  El  Rahah  through 
this  Wady;— filling  not  only  the  whole  plain  but 
some  of  the  neighbouring  valleys,  in  front  of  that 
dark  and  lofty  mountain,  which  was  soon  to  be 
robed  with  the  lightnings  and  to  be  shaken  with 
the  voice  of  God. 

It  was  into  this  plain  that  we  had  now  descended 
from  the  rocky  bosom  of  Niekeb  Hawy.  Mount 
Sinai  was  before  us.  With  such  remembrances, 
and  in  the  sight  of  such  localities,  the  mind  would 
not  be  true  to  itself,  if  it  did  not  turn  from  the  out- 
ward to  the  inward.  On  the  side  of  the  plain,  a 
flock  of  goats  was  feeding.  Here  and  there  a 
camel  plucked  the  thistle  that  grew  in  the  crevices 
of  the  cliffs.  But  the  eye  and  the  heart  seemed  to 
be  closed  to  outward  nature.  Silent  we  rode  over 
the  plain,  and  in  sight  of  this  sacred  mountain  ;  — 
listening  to  the  secret  aspirations  of  our  immortal 
natures ;  thoughtful  as  if  its  fires  were  yet  burning, 
and  its  mighty  voices  were  even  now  sounding  in 
our  ears.  Such  a  moment,  striking  deep  by  its 
suggestions  and  sympathies  into  man's  moral  and 
immortal  nature,  is  an  era  in  his  life.  If  he  is  : 
Christian,  he  knows  that  the  announcements  madi 
from  that  mountain,  and  in  presence  of  the  vast 
multitude  assembled  upon  the  plain  which  he  is 
traversing,  have  connections  with  his  own  destiny, 
is  own  limited  mind  cannot  penetrate,  and 
which  are  deep  as  the  bosom  of  the  Infinite. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  day  when  our  camels 
came  under  that  portion  of  Sinai,  which  bounds  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  plain.  This  part  of 
Sinai,  lifting  itself  perpendicularly  above  the  plain, 
constitutes  a  distinct  and  lofty  elevation.  The 
irabs,  in  allusion  to  a  few  willow  trees  which  grow 
near  it,  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  peak  of  Sus 
;ifeh.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  glittered  on  its 
rocky  summit.  Advancing  a  little  farther,  we  de- 
scribed at  a  small  distance  an  opening  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  gave  signs  of  the  residence  of  men. 
That  night,  for  the  first  time  since  we  left  Suez,  we 
did  not  sleep  in  tents.  The  piety  of  primitive  ages, 
holding  in  veneration  the  locality  which  God  had 
honoured,  had  erected  a  habitation.  Entering  the 
narrow  valley  between  the  eastern  base  of  Sinai 
d  the  mountain  E-Dayr,  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  valley  of  Shu-Eib,  we  made  our  way  to  the 
mcient  convent  of  St.  Catherine.  Its  solid  walls 
reminded  us  of  distant  ages,  when  man  had  less 
onfidence  in  his  fellow-man.  The  monks  opened 
its  doors ; — and  wearied  by  toils  of  the  body,  and 
hardly  less  by  memories  and  emotions  of  the  mind, 
we  found  a  place  of  rest.  *  *  * 

It  may  be  proper  here,  in  order  to  avoid  confu- 
sion hereafter,  to  make  a  single  remark  in  relation 
to  some  of  the  geographical  terms,  which  I  may 
e  occasion  to  employ.  I  refer  particularly  to 
terms  Iloreb  and  Sinai.  I  think  there  is  ground, 
without  stopping  at  this  time  to  give  reasons  for  it. 


for  regarding  Iloreb  as  a  general  term,  somewhat 
indefiuito  in  its  use,  but  still  particularly  applicable 
to  the  group  of  mountain  heights  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  El-Rahah,  and  of  course  including 
Mount  Sinai.  The  name  Sinai,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  employed  in  a  more  definite  and  limited 
manner ;  and  as  applicable,  not  to  a  series  or 
group  of  heights  occupying  a  considerable  extent 
of  country,  but  to  the  one  immense  mountain  which 
has  so  long  borne  that  name,  and  to  the  subor- 
dinate but  lofty  peaks,  which  shoot  up  like  towers 
and  battlements  from  its  base  and  sides.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  Sinai,  properly  so  called,  is  the 
lofty  and  irregular  mountain  pile,  which  occupies 
the  space  between  the  valley  of  Shu-Eib  on  the 
east,  and  the  valley  of  El-Leja  on  the  west;  ter- 
minating at  its  highest  point  in  Jebel  Musa  or  the 
peak  of  Moses.  *  #  #  * 

In  the  central  part  of  this  valley,  [El-Leja,]  and 
not  far  from  the  base  of  Mount  St.  Catherine,  is 
the  rock,  according  to  the  traditions  repeated  and 
preserved  here,  that  was  smitten  by  Moses;  and 
from  which  he  miraculously  brought  the  water, 
which  supplied  the  thirsty  Israelites.  So  much  has 
been  said  of  this  rock,  that  I  looked  upon  it  with 
much  interest.  It  stands  on  the  Sinai  side  of  the 
valley  with  a  water-course  before  it,  through  which 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  descending  water 
flows  from  the  mountains  around  towards  the  plain 
of  El  Rahah.  It  is  separate  from  the  other  rocks 
around  ;  a  hard,  reddish  piece  of  granite,  about  ten 
feet  in  height,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  in  length,  and 
slightly  curved  at  the  top.  It  is  certainly  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  the  traveller's  notice,  although  it 
might  not  be  safe  to  assert  its  identity  with  the 
Mosaic  rock.  On  the  side  facing  from  Sinai  to- 
wards the  water-course  of  the  valley,  it  presents  a 
flat  surface ;  and  on  this  surface,  rising  one  above 
another,  are  long  indentations,  which  suggest  the 
idea  of  having  been  left  there  by  a  succession  of 
blows  powerfully  impressed  upon  it.  There  is  also 
an  opening  in  the  rock,  which  easily  reminds  one 
of  the  sculptured  openings  or  mouths,  through 
which  the  water  is  sometimes  seen  to  gush  out  in 
large  artificial  fountains.  The  rock  also  has  a  dis- 
coloured appearance  in  .some  places, — such  as  one 
naturally  supposes  might  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  flowing  of  water. 

The  position  of  the  rock  in  relation  to  the  plain 
where  the  Israelites  were  assembled  at  the  giving 
of  the  Law,  is  not  at  variance  with  its  traditional 
reputation.  It  is  true  they  were  not  encamped,  at 
the  time  of  its  being  smitten,  on  the  plain ;  but  at 
Rephidim,  which  biblical  geographers  locate  in  the 
valley  of  Esch  Shekh.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  valleys  of  Esch  Shekh  and  El-Leja  arc 
closely  connected  ;  so  much  so  that  the  waters  of 
El-Leja,  which  collect  there  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  find  their  outlet  through  Esch  Shekh. 
And  Rephidim  also,  though  located  in  the  wady 
valley  of  Esch  Shekh,  is  understood  to  have 
been  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Horcb  moun- 
tains, to  which  Moses  was  expressly  sent  forward 
on  this  occasion.  And  soon  afterwards  the  whole 
people  moved  onward  to  the  plain  of  El-Rahah, 
and  took  a  position  at  the  foot  of  Sinai ; — which  I 
understand   to  be  one  of  the  group  of  mountaius 
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footsteps  of  the  prophet  could  no  longer  be  seen ; 
but  it  was  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  thought 
and  of  the  heart,  to  know  that  those  footsteps  had 
once  been  here.  Q'his  strong  conviction,  sustained 
by  the  present  reality  of  the  things  around  me,  an- 
nihilated ages.  The  proximity  of  space  destroyed, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  separations  and  distances 
of  time ;  and  Moses,  who  had  become  compara- 
tively dim  in  the  distance  of  ages,  seemed  to  be 
seated  on  the  rocks  or  walking  by  my  side,  as  I 
was  climbing  over  the  heights  of  his  own  rugged 
and  solitary  mountain. 

(To  be  continned.J 


to  which  the  more  general  name  of  Horeb  is 
applied. 

After  the  favourable  results  of  a  day  or  two's 
rest,  the  whole  of  our  party  were  in  a  situation  to 
attempt  the  ascent  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  mountain 
is  an  immense  pile  of  broken  granite  ;  rising  steeply 
and  ruggedly  to  the  south-west  of  the  convent. 
Without  the  assistance  of  the  Arabs,  who  were 
employed  for  that  purpose,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  me  to  have  reached  its  summit.  The 
mountain  corresponds  to  the  associations  which 
are  connected  with  it ; — vast,  lofty,  unchangeable ; 
suggestive  of  the  greatness  and  immutability  of 
God. 

We  slopped  and  rested  a  short  time,  after  hav- 
ing ascended  no  small  distance,  at  the  grotto  and 
fountain,  which  is  called  the  grotto  of  Moses.  This 
is  the  name  which  was  given  to  the  place  by  those 
who  attended  us  up  the  mountain.  It  is  a  small, 
circular  chamber,  opened  and  rounded  in  the 
rocks ; — beautiful  in  its  form,  a  protection  from  the 
heat,  refreshed  by  living  waters,  and  undisturbed 
by  the  noise  of  men.  It  is  evidently  no  work  of 
human  art;  but  fashioned  by  the  hand  which 
made  the  mountain  itself  I  was  taken  by  surprise 
in  finding  so  delightful  a  place; — suited  as  it 
seemed  to  be,  not  only  for  quiet  and  repose,  but 
for  religious  contemplation  and  for  the  nourishment 
of  high  and  holy  purposes.  It  seemed  to  me  alto- 
gether probable,  that,  in  this  very  place,  the  inspi 
ration  of  the  A  mighty,  which  could  not  be  absent 
from  a  heart  devoted  and  consecrated  like  his,  had 
given  rise  to  many  of  the  thoughts  and  purposes, 
which  have  stamped  ail  immortality  on  the  writings 
and  the  history  of  the  great  Israelitish  leader. 

Other  names  besides  that  of  Moses  have  been 
associated  with  these  memorable  places.  It  is  re- 
lated in  the  book  of  Kings,  that  the  prophet  Elijah, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  fled 
into  these  regions.  As  we  advanced  farther  up, 
perhaps  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  valley  of  the  convent,  we  came  to  a  small  plain 
or  basin,  in  the  elevated  bosom  of  the  mountain, 
near  which  we  were  shown  a  large  cavern  bearing 
this  prophet's  name.  A  small  chapel,  called  the 
chapel  of  Elijah,  is  built  over  this  cave.  Ascend- 
ing hundreds  of  feet  higher,  and  very  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  our  attention  was  directed  to 
the  cleft  in  the  rocks,  in  which  Moses  is  said  to 
have  hid  himself  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passed 

by- 
It  will  be  understood  of  course,  that  many  of 
these  things  depend  upon  tradition ;  but  tradition, 
without  always  being  accepted  as  the  truth,  may 
still  have  a  degree  of  truth  for  its  foundation;  and 
may  sometimes  be  an  innocent  and  even  a  profit- 
able helper  of  the  imagination.  Tradition  often 
localizes  and  clothes  with  particular  incidents  a 
general  and  indefinite  transaction.  We  do  not  ne- 
cessarily accept  of  the  traditional  part  as  a  truth 
or  fact;  but  if  it  be  not  contradicted  from  other 
sources  of  evidence,  we  admit  it  as  announcing 
what  is  possible  and  in  some  cases  probable.  The 
imagination  seizes  upon  this  probability  or  even 
possibility.  And  the  result  is,  that  the  fact,  which 
we  never  doubted  in  its  general  aspect,  becomes 
more  of  a  practical  reality,  binds  itself  more 
closely  to  the  soul,  when,  without  ascribing  any 
undue  weight  to  traditions,  we  are  able  by  their 
aid,  to  assign  to  it  the  length,  and  breadth  and 
height,  of  a  probable,  or  even  a  possible  particu- 
larity. But  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  imagination 
hardly  needed  this  aid  here.  That  Moses  trod 
these  rocks,  and  that  God  walked  with  him,  and 
talked  with  him  on  these  wild  and  solitary  heights, 
I  could  no  more  doubt,  than  I  could  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  rocks  themselves.     It  is  true  the 


For  "  Tlio  Friond." 

Sarah  [lynes]  Grnbb. 

Of  the  death  of  her  sister  Anne  Grubb,  she 
writes  at  Bury,  Eleventh  mo.  28th,  1818—"  I  feel 
myself  an  object  of  pity,  as  being  bereaved,  and 
plunged  into  a  state  of  astonishment,  which  re- 
cjuires  to  stand  still,  to  cease  from  reasoning,  and 
retire  to  the  Lord ;  in  endeavouring  to  do  so, 
and  in  nothing  else,  have  1  found  quiet ;  yea,  I 
think  the  still  small  voice  has  been  heard,  saying, 
This  also  is  in  wisdom,  and  in  mercy  too.  I  am 
mostly  under  a  load  of  depression  from  day  to  day, 
but  when  I  go  and  sit  down  in  our  httle  meeting 
here,  it  is  wonderful  to  me  how  the  Lord  breaks  in 
upon  my  spirit ;  and  it  is  almost  invariably  my  lot 
to  minister  of  the  things  of  his  kingdom,  and  our 
little  company  are  measurably  contrited  togethe 

"  The  Lord  hath  truly  done  strange  things.  It  is 
a  loud  call  to  those  who  remain,  to  give  unto  Ilim, 
'  glory  and  strength,  to  give  unto  Him  the  glory 
due  to  his  name.'  Who  can  say  but  then  he  will 
do  more  for  his  heritage  than  any  of  us  can  ask  oi 
think  1  But  if  his  all-powerful,  chastising  hand, 
be  not  seen  in  these  things ;  if  blindness  that  hath 
happened  still  remains,  we  may  fear  that  yet  fur- 
ther deprivations  will  be  permitted,  and  a  day  of 
desolation  overtake,  so  that  it  may  be  said,  '  How 
doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of  people !' 
my  soul  hath  long  travailed  that  the  former 
may  be  the  case."  "  Oh,  when  we  can  look  into 
the  regions  beyond  this  vale  of  tears,  how  do  our 
souls  seem  to  receive  fresh  vigour  to  run  the  race 
set  before  us,  however  difficult  it  may  at  times  be 
to  us ;  for  we  are  gathered  to  Jesus  Christ,  who 
trod  the  path  before  us,  and  we  receive  of  his  hea- 
venly virtue,  his  Divine  nature.  This  living  sub- 
stance, this  flesh  and  blood,  which  giveth  life,  is 
worth  waiting  for." 

In  a  family  visit  at  Haverhill,  she  says,  "  Our 
minds  have  been  revived  this  evening,  in  a  feeling 
of  that  which  is  separate  from  defilement.  Oh, 
Truth  has  reigned  in  one  family  in  particular  ; 
blessed  be  the  Lord  who  changeth  not,  and  whose 
truth  is  the  same  that  ever  it  was,  and  leads  into 
the  same  obedience  unto  life.  We  saw  a  dear 
child  about  eight  years  old,  in  tears  this  afternoon, 
while  Gospel  ministry  flowed  to  her  and  the  rest  of 
the  family,  as  a  flowing  stream." 

"  Clearness  of  vision  is  mercifully  granted  to  all 
those  with  whom,  in  early  life,  obedience  keeps 
pace  with  knowledge ;  and  the  joys  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  are  the  certain  portions  of  all  those  who 
do  not  cast  up  a  way  for  themselves,  nor  limit  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  but  who  in  simplicity  of  heart, 
follow  a  crucified  Saviour.  It  is  thus  that  wc  come 
to  experience  the  rough  places  to  be  made  smooth 
and  the  crooked  paths  straight;  yea,  that  we  are 
taught  to  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  having 
fellowship  with  all  the  faithful  seed,  even  as  with 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  in  this  kingdom  is 
found  joy,  gladness,  thanksgiving,  and  the  voice  of 
melody ;  and  thus  we  see  that  all  our  sufferings 
are  more  than  compensated,  because  this  is  the  joy 


that  no  man,  nor  aiiy  tviimher  of  men,  nor  ckii 
can  2}0ssibly  take  from  us.  This  is  the  sense 
that  everlasting  kindness  with  which  Divine  goc 
ness  hath  mercy  on  his  chosen,  for  He  saith,  '  I 
a  small  moment  have  I  hid  my  face  from  thi 
but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy 
thee.'  " 

In  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  e 
writes  Fifth  mo.  21st,  1819— "  Fourth-day— i 
meetings  were  laborious  and  dull  to  me,  my  mi 
being  under  considerable  exercise  and  weight,  a 
as  it  were,  shut  up,  not  seeing  my  way  to  mo-\ 
but  I  heard  some  Friends  say  there  was  a  solen 
ity,  especially  in  our  meeting  together.  I  found 
I  have  ever  done,  that  it  is  safe  to  be  quiet  in  om 
spirit  under  suffering,  and  as  in  a  cloud  ; 
was  not  to  '  stir  up  or  awake'  the  souls  '  Belov 
until  He  pleased  ;'  so  yesterday  morning  my  boi 
were  broken,  in  solemn  prayer,  in  the  wome 
meeting,  and  I  had  a  draft  to  sit  in  that  of  i 
men's.  It  was  an  awful  time  indeed  :  the  Lc 
gave  me  to  feel  it  so,  in  unlading  among  the  bre 
ren. 

"  24th. — The  people  can  never  come  to  anyth 
higher,  or  more  safe  than  that  with  which  we  p 
fess  to  be  acquainted.  May  the  dear  young  Friei 
be  induced  to  retire  from  the  delusive,  fluctuat 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  turn  their  views  to  the  c 
of  the  great  King,  even  Zion,  beautiful  for  sit 
tion,  when  beheld  in  the  true  light.  She  is  ind( 
on  the  sides  of  the  north,  but  her  foundation  bei 
sure,  no  storm,  7io  trial,  shall  ever  jrrove  too  mig. 
far  her.  Oh,  then  may  we  not,  with  holy  proprit 
say  to  our  beloved  youth,  '  Walk  about  Zic 
mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  count  ye  her  tow( 
God  is  known  in  her  palaces  for  a  refuge.'  T 
Yearly  Meeting  has  so  far  not  been  left  with 
help,  and  what  bows  my  heart  most  of  all  in  g 
titude  is,  that  solemn  silence  covers  us  at  tin 
In  this  is  the  power  and  the  life,  which  were  bef 
words,  and  remain  when  words  shall  cease ;  bi; 
consider  we  are  condescended  to  in  unmeri 
mercy ;  for  we  are  too  generally  of  the  revolt 
and  backsliders,  and  I  find  that  the  people  1 
eloquent  orations  better  than  to  yield  to  the  ano 
ing,  which  is  truth,  and  no  lie.  Something  I  he 
which  induces  me  to  say.  Truth  is  truth,  thoi 
all  men  forsake  it. 

"  26th. — When  dear  young  people  give  up( 
to  the  Lord,  it  makes  way  for  unclouded  prosp^ 
in  religion,  and  they  escape  many  perplexitf 
and  if  Divine  Goodness  sees  meet  to  prove  thcii 
any  singular  manner ;  it  is  only  that  they  ma]j| 
more  richly  qualified  to  show  forth  his  praise, 
cannot  find  our  interest  in  anything  short  of  giv 
all  up  to  best  direction,  and  sometimes  I  thi 
should  it  please  the  Lord  to  lay  us  on  a  sick  ' 
we  should  then  be  thankful  that  He  had  cnab 
us  to  be  dedicated  to  Him  in  health. 

"  30th. — I  have  a  travail  and  care  on  my  sp 
that  the  Truth  may  prosper  in  the  minds  of  m^i 
and  that  the  still  threatening  time  of  more  wit^ 
ing  and  dryness  may  be  averted  as  it  were,i 
visited  souls  giving  way  to  that  redeeming  influe 
which  follows  them.  It  was  a  favour  that  I  bees 
relieved  of  a  very  heavy  burden,  only  a  few  he 
before  being  quite  laid  by ;  for  I  had  it  on 
mind  for  days,  to  speak  the  word  faithfully  in 
women's  meeting,  as  I  had  been  enabled  to  di 
the  men's,  in  an  awful  strain,  relative  to  the  sd 
of  our  Religious  Society ;  and  so  now  I  have 
that  to  weigh  me  down.  Indeed,  I  never  rccol 
attending  a  Yearly  Meeting,  where  my  shan 
the  burden  felt  more  fully  equal  to  any  capacit 
mind  and  body  to  sustain ;  but  I  have  been  pri 
quiet  and  easy  on  this  bed,  for  I  thought  I  felt 
thing  like  condemnation,  having  endeavoured  ti 
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lie  Lord's  work  in  his  time  and  way,  so  far  as  I 
'as  favoured  with  the  knowledge  of  his  holy  will. 
,Iy  movements  are  not  so  much  in  the  smooth  way 
'3  some,  and  I  get  hints  to  try  to  be  a  little  more 
ike  others,  lest  what  I  say  should  not  be  well 
jived  ;  and  yet  again  I  am  the  same  thing, 
hen  the  Lord  raises  me  up  in  his  power,  I  fear  no 
iian,  having  humble  confidence  in  His  name  ;  but 
[believe  none  know  the  depth  of  my  sufl'erings, 
pr  how  much  I  am  permitted  to  have  the  sentence 
'  death  in  myself.  May  He,  who  only  is  able, 
icp  me  from  falling,  lest,  after  having  preached  to 
hers,  I  become  a  cast-away.  We  take  a  deal  of 
'  ig  to  bring  us  to  a  holy  and  blessed  estab- 
!ifc  in  the  immutable  truth,  but  it  is  mingled 
th  consolation.  I  hear  that  Friends  had  a  few 
nutes  in  the  last  sitting  of  the  women's  Yearly 
eeting,  of  solemn  siletice,  which,  as  it  far  sur- 
Bses  all  words,  is  cause  of  humble  thankfulness 
'  "iving  praise." 
Sarah  Crrubb  having  now  returned  to  reside  in 

native  land,  as  time  passed  on,  she  felt  the 
idual  departure  from  the  Truth  as  believed  and 
3d  up  to  by  our  forefathers  in  the  beginning,  and 
the  faithful  to  this  day.  She  saw  the  change 
;  from  that  deep  indwelling  with  the  Seed, 
rist,  by  which  only  any  can  be  living  branches 
the  true  Vine.  "  I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the 
nches,"  said  our  Lord  to  his  disciples;  "He 
t  abideth  in  nie  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth 
much  fruit ;  for  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing, 
man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a 
nch  and  is  withered,  and  men  gather  them  and 
tthem  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned."    Here 

where  many  have  lost  ground  ;  they  have  not 
de  in  Christ,  and  he  has  not  continued  to  abide 
them  because  of  their  rejecting  Him,  and  his 
lance  and  humbling  power.  The  fruit  which 
J  produce,  is  not  of  and  from  the  true  Vine, 
from  their  own  carnal  wisdom  and  will ;  they 
)me  more  and  more  mixed  up  with  the  world 
its  spirit,  and  the  greenness  and  life  which  they 
in  the  day  of  their  espousals,  being  gone,  men 
ler  them  to  their  fellowships,  and  like  withered 
ches  they  are  burned  up  as  to  the  sap  of  Di- 

life  in  their  souls.  They  lose  the  spirit  of 
jrnment  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  quali- 
to  distinguish  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
een   that   ministry  which  comes  from  Christ, 

that  which  is  of  man  and  ministers  death, 
eby  the  true  burden-bearers  and  messengers  of 
Lord  are  often  borne  down  and  discouraged, 
ad  of  having  their  hands  upheld  by  anointed 
)ns  and  Hurs,  and  by  that  strength  which  there 
unity — and  thus  degeneracy  is  spread,  and  the 

is  not  fed  as  it  would  be,  if  all  were  bound 
her  in  the  love  and  fellowship  of  the  Gospel  of 
nd  peace. 
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back  is  wetted  with  water,  which  softens  the  size 
and  allows  the  fabric  on  which  the  design  was 
printed  to  come  away,  leaving  only  the  printed 
design  on  the  glass.  The  whole  is  dried  off  to- 
gether, and  then  washed  well  in  water,  to  remove 
any  size  that  may  have  passed  in  the  transfer.  The 
design  or  ornament  now  only  requires  hardening, 
and  this  is  effected  by  placing  the  glass  in  a  dry- 
ing stove,  oven,  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  care 
being  exercised  that  the  heat  is  applied  slowly,  and 
not  carried  high.  The  heat  is  on  no  account  to  be 
carried  beyond  the  degree  the  nature  of  the  colours 
'11  allow  without  injury. 


send 


A  Woman's  Tiinugiits  About  Women. 

(ComluJi-J  from  page  40.) 
SELF-DEPE.\DE.\CE. 

If  you  want  a  thing  done,  go  yourself ;  if  not. 


inting  Colours  on  Glass. — A  novel  and  in- 
us  process  for  printing  colours  on  glass  has 

invented  by  Henry  Page,  of  London.  The 
ee  of  calico,  paper,  or  other  suitable  material, 
ted  with  size,  gum,  or  starch,  and,  when  dry,' 
esign  is  printed  on  it  with  colours  made  up  in 
Dr  oil.  The  size  prevents  the  printed 
rs  from  entering  the  surface  on  which  the  de- 
s  printed,  and  when  the  whole  is  dry,  it  may 
pt  rolled  up  until  wanted  to  be  fixed. on  the 
The  glass  is  then  prepared  by  taking  off 
Ijshed  surface  with  emery,  or  other  suitable 
■ial,  and  made  quite  rough.  It  is,  in  this 
ready  to  receive  a  coat  of  hard  white  varnish, 

copal,  or  other  appropriate  body  varnish, 
rhen  this  is  done,  and  before  it  dries,  the  sur- 
f  the  printed  design  is  turned  down  upon  it, 
ressed  down  evenly.     When  quite  flat,  the 


This  pithy  axiom,  of  which  most  men  know  the 
full  value,  is  by  no  means  so  well  appreciated  by 
women.  One  of  the  very  last  things  we  learn, 
often  through  a  course  of  miserable  helplessness, 
heart-burnings,  difficulties,  contumelies,  and  pain 
is  the  lesson,  taught  to  boys  from  their  school-days 
of  self-dependence. 

Its  opposite,  either  plainly  or  impliedly,  has  been 
preached  to  us  all  our  lives.  "An  independent 
young  lady" — "  a  woman  who  can  take  care  of 
herself" — and  such-like  phrases,  have  become 
tacitly  suggestive  of  hoydenishness,  coarseness  and 
strong-mindedness. 

And  there  are  many  good  reasons,  ingrained  in 
the  very  tendorest  core  of  woman's  nature,  why 

this  should   be.     We   are  "  the  weaker  vessel " 

whether  acknowledging  it  or  not,  most  of  us  feel 
this  :  it  becomes  man's  duty  and  delight  to  show 
honour  accordingly.  And  this  honour,  dear  as 
it  may  be  to  him  to  give,  is  still  dearer  to  us  to  re- 
ceive. 

Dependence  is  in  itself  an  easy  and  pleasant 
thing :  dependence  upon  one  we  love  perhaps  the 
very  sweetest  thing  in  the  world.  To  resign  one's 
self  totally  and  contentedly  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other; to  have  no  longer  any  need  of  asserti 
one's  rights  or  one 


ng 
personality,  knowing  that  both 
are  as  precious  to  that  other  as  they  ever  were  to 
ourselves  ;  to  cease  taking  thought  about  one's  self, 
at  all,  and  rest  safe,  at  ease,  assured  that  in  great 
things  and  small  we  shall  be  guided  and  cherished, 
guarded  and  helped — in  fact,  thoroughly  "  taken 
care  of" — how  delicious  is  all  this!  So  delicious, 
that  it  seems  granted  to  very  few  of  u.s,  and  to 
fewer  still  as  a  permanent  condition  of  being. 

Were  it  our  ordinary  lot,  were  every  woman 
iving  to  have  either  father,  brother,  or  husband, 
to  watch  over  and  protect  her,  then,  indeed,  the 
harsh  but  salutary  doctrine  of  self-dependence 
need  never  be  heard  of.  But  it  is  not  so.  In  spite 
of  the  pretty  ideals  of  poets,  the  easy  taking-for- 
granted  truths  of  anti-woman's-rights  educators  of 
lemale  youth,  this  fact  remains  patent  to  any  per- 
son of  common  sense  and  experience,  that  in  the 
present  day,  whether  voluntarily  or  not,  one-half 
of  our  women  are  obliged  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves— obliged  to  look  solely  to  themselves  for 
maintenance,  position,  occupation,  amusement,  re- 
putation, life. 

Of  course  I  refer  to  the  large  class  for  which 
these  thoughts  are  meant — the  single  women  ;  who, 
while  most  needing  the  exercise  of  self-dependence, 
are  usually  the  very  last  in  whom  it  is  inculcated, 
or  ever  permitted.  From  babyhood  they  are  given 
to  understand  that  helplessness  is  feminine  and 
beautiful ;  helpfulness — except  in  certain  received 
forms   of    manifestation-— -unwomanly    and    ugly. 


The  boys  may  do  a  thousand  things  which  are  "  not 
proper  for  little  girls." 

And   herein,   I   think,  lies  the  great  mistake  at 
the  root  of  most  women's  education,  that  the  law 
of  their   existence    is  held   to  be,  not  right,  but 
"propriety."     A  certain   received   notion  of  wo- 
manhood, which  has  descended  from  certain  excel- 
lent great-grandmothers,  admirable  in  its  way,  and 
suited  for  some  sorts  of  women,  but  totally  ignoring 
the  fact  that  each  sex  is  composed  of  individual° 
differing  in  character  almost  as  much  from  one  an- 
other as  from  the  opposite  sex— some  men  beinw 
ish,  and  some  women  masculine — and  per- 
liaps  the  finest  types  of  either  combining  the  qua- 
lities of  both— and  that,  therefore,  to  deal  justly 
there  must  be  set  up  a  standard  of  abstract  right,' 
including  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  yet  supe- 
rior to  either.     One   of  the  first   of  its  common 
laws,  or  common  duties,  is  this  of  self-dependence. 
"^Ve  women  are,  no  less  than  men,  each  of  us  a" 
distinct  existence.     In  two  out  of  the  three  great 
facts  of  our  life,  we  are  certainly  independent,  and 
all  our  life  long  are  accountable  only,  in  the  high- 
est^ sense,  to  our  own  souls  and  the  Maker  of  them. 
Is  it  natural— is  it  right  even,  that  we  should  be" 
expected— and  be  ready  enough,  too,  for  it  is  much 
the  easiest  way — to  hang  our  consciences,  duties 
actions,  opinions,  upon  some  one  else — some  indivi- 
dual man,  or  some  aggregate  of  mankind  yclept  so- 
ciety ?     Is  this  sociely  to  draw  up  a  code  of  regu- 
lations  as   to  what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  not? 
Which  latter  is  supposed  to  be  done  for  us ;  if  not 
done,  or  there  happens  to  be  no  one  to  do  it,  is  it 
to  be  left  undone'/     And,  alack,  most  frequently 
whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be,  it  is. 

Every  one's  experience  may  furnish  dozens   of 

cases   of  poor   women   suddenly  thrown   adrift 

widows  with  families,  orphans  girls,  reduced  gentle- 
women— clinging  helplessly  to  the  skirts  of  every 
le  relative  or  friend  they  have,  sinking  pitiably 
year  after  year,  eating  the  bitter  bread  of  charity, 
or  compelled  to  bow  an  honest  pride  to  hardest 
humiliations — every  one  of  which  might  have  been 
spared  them  by  the  early  practice  of  self-depend- 


I  once  heard  a  lady  say — a  tenderly  reared  and 
tender-hearted  woman — that  if  her  riches  made 
themselves  wings,  as  in  these  times  riches  will,  she 
did  not  know  anything  in  the  world  that  she  could 
turn  her  hand  to,  to  keep  herself  from  starving. 
A  more  pitiable,  and,  in  some  sense,  humiliating 
confession,  could  hardly  have  been  made;  yet  it 
is  that  not  of  hundreds,  but  of  thousands,  in  Eng- 
land. ° 
Sometimes  exceptions  arise  :  here  is  one  : 
Three  young  women,  well  educated  and  refined, 
were  left  orphans,  their  father  dying  just  when  his 
business  promised  to  realize  a  handsome  provision 
for  his  family.  It  was  essentially  a  man's  busi- 
ness— in  many  points  of  view,  decidedly  an  un- 
pleasant one.  Of  course,  friends  thought  "the 
girls"  must  give  it  up,  go  out  as  governesses,  de- 
pond  on  relatives,  or  live  in  what  genteel  poverty 
the  sale  of  the  good-will  might  allow.  But  "  the 
girls"  were  wiser.  They  argued :  "  If  we  had 
been  boys,  it  would  have  been  all  right ;  we  should 
have  carried  on  the  business,  and  provided  for  our 
mother  and  the  whole  family.  Being  women,  we'll 
try  it  still.  It  is  nothing  wrong ;  it  is  simply  dis- 
agreeable. It  needs  common  sense,  activity,  dili- 
gence, and  self-dependence.  We  have  all  these; 
and  what  we  have  not,  we  will  learn."  So  these 
three  elegant  and  well-informed  women  laid  aside 
their  pretty  feminine  uselcssnesses  and  pleasant 
idlenesses,  and  set  to  work.  Happily,  the  trade 
was  one  that  required  no  personal  publicity ;  but 
they  had   to   keep  the   books,  manage  the  stock, 
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d    superintend  fit  agents — to  do  things  I  passive  character  of  our  ses,  its  claims,  proprieties 


most  difficult,  not  to  say  distasteful,  to  women,  and 
to  resign  enjoyments  that,  to  women  of  their  refine- 
ments, must  haye  cost  daily  self-denial.  Yet  they 
did  it;  they  filled  their  father's  place,  sustained 
their  delicate  mother  in  ease  and  luxury,  never 
once  compromising  their  ■womanhood  by  their 
■work,  but  rather  ennobling  the  -work  by  their  do- 
ing of  it. 

Another  case  —  different,  and  yet  alike.  A 
young  girl,  an  elder  sister,  had  to  receive  for  step- 
mother a  -woman  -who  ought  never  to  have  been 
any  honest  man's  ■wife.  Not  ■waiting  to  bo  turned 
out  of  her  father's  house,  she  did  a  most  daring 
and  "  improper"  thing — she  left  it,  taking  ■with  her 
the  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  by  this  means  only 
she  believed  she  could  save  from  harm.  She  set- 
tled them  in  a  Loudon  lodging,  and  worked  for 
them  as  a  daily  governess.  "  Heaven  helps  those 
who  help  themselves;"  from  that  day  this  girl 
never  was  dependent  upon  any  human  being ;  wbile 
during  a  long  life  she  has  helped  and  protected 
more  than  I  could  count— pupils  and  pupils'  chil- 
dren, friends  and  their  children,  besides  brothers 
and  sisters-in-law,  nephews  and  nieces,  down  to 
the  slenderest  tie  of  blood,  or  even  mere  strangers. 
And  yet  she  has  never  been  anything  but  a  poor 
governess,  always  independent,  always  able  to  as- 
sist others— because  she  never  was  and  never  will 
be  indebted  to  any  one,  except  for  love  while  sh 
lives,  and  for  a  grave  when  she  dies.  May  sh 
long  possess  the  one  and  want  the  other ! 

And  herein  is  answered  the  "  cui  bono  V  of 
self-dependence,  that  its  advantages  end  not  with 
the  original  possessor.  In  this  much-suffering 
world,  a  woman  who  can  take  care  of  herself,  can 
always  take  care  of  other  people.  She  not  only 
ceases  to  be  an  unprotected  female,  a  nuisance,  and 
a  drag  on  society,  but  her  working-value  therein 
is  doubled  and  trebled,  and  society  respects  her 
accordingly.  Even  her  kindly  male  friends,  no 
longer  afraid  that  when  the  charm  to  their  vanity 
of  "  being  of  use  to  a  lady"  has  died  out,  they 
shall  be  saddled  with  a  perpetual  claimant  for  all 
manner  of  advice  and  assistance,  the  first  not  al- 
ways followed,  and  the  second  often  accepted 
without  gratitude — even  they  yield  an  involuntary 
consideration  to  a  lady  who  gives  them  no  more 
trouble  than  she  can  avoid,  and  is  always  capable 
of  thinking  and  acting  for  herself  in  all  things — 
so  far  as  the  natural  decorums  of  her  sex  allow. 
True,  these  have  their  limits,  which  it  would  be 
folly,  if  not  worse,  for  her  to  attenjpt  to  pass ;  but 
a  certain  fine  instinct,  which,  we  flatter  oursel 
is  native  to  us  women,  will  generally  indicate  the 
division  between  brave  self-reliance  and  bold  as- 


sumption. 

Perhaps  the  line  is  easiest  drawn,  as  in  most 
difficulties,  where  duty  ends  and  pleasure  begins 
We  should  respect  one  who,  on  a  mission  of  mercy 
or  necessity,  went  through  the  lowest  portions  of 
St.  Giles  or  the  Gallowgate  ;  we  should  be  rather 
disgusted  if  she  did  it  for  mere  amusement  or  bra- 
vado. All  honour  to  the  poor  sempstress  or  gov- 
erness who  traverses  London  streets  alone,  at  all 
hours  of  day  or  night,  unguarded  except  by  her 
own  modesty  ;  but  the  strong-minded  female  who 
would  venture  on  a  solitary  expedition  to  investi- 
gate the  humours  of  Cremorne  Gardens  or  Green- 
wich lair,  though  perfectly  "  respectable,"  would 
be  an  exceedingly  condemnable  sort  of  personage. 
There  are  many  things  at  which,  as  mere  pleasures, 
a  woman  has  a  right  to  hesitate ;  there  is  no  single 
duty,  whether  or  not  it  lies  in  the  ordinary  line  of 
her  sex,  from  which  she  ought  to  shrink,  if  it  is 
plainly  set  before  her. 

Those  who  are  the  strongest  advocates  for  the 


and  restrictions,  arc,  I  have  often  noticed,  if  the 
sitive,  not  always  the  justest  or  most  gen- 
erous. I  have  seen  ladies,  no  longer  either  young 
or  pretty,  shocked  at  the  idea  of  traversing  a 
street's  length  at  night,  yet  never  hesitate  at  being 
"fetched''  by  some  female  servant,  who  was  both 
young  and  pretty,  and  to  whom  the  danger  of  the 
expedition,  or  of  the  late  return  alone,  was  by  far 
the  greater  of  the  two.  I  have  known  anxious 
mothers,  who  would  not  for  worlds  be  guilty  of  the 
indecorum  of  sending  their  daughters  uuchaperoned 
to  the  theatre  or  a  ball — and  very  right,  too  I — 
yet  send  out  some  other  woman's  young  daughter, 
at  eleven  P.  M.,  to  the  stand  for  a  cab,  or  to  the 
public-house  for  a  supply  of  beer.  It  never  strikes 
them  that  the  doctrine  of  female  dependence  ex- 
tends beyond  themselves,  whom  it  suits  so  easily, 
and  to  whom  it  saves  so  much  trouble  ;  that  either 
every  woman,  be  she  servant  or  mistress,  semp- 
er fine  lady,  is  to  receive  the  "protection" 
suitable  to  her  degree  ;  or  that  each  is  to  be  edu- 
cated into  a  self-dependence,  which  will  at  least 
enable  her  to  hold  the  balance  of  justice  even,  nor 
allow  an  over-delicacy  for  one  woman  to  trench  on 
the  rights,  conveniencies,  and  honest  feelings  of  an- 
other. 

We  nm&t  help  ourselves.  ■  In  this  curious  phase 
of  social  history,  when  marriage  is  apparently 
ceasing  to  become  the  common  lot,  and  a  happy 
marriage  the  most  uncommon  lot  of  all,  we  must 
educate  our  women  into  what  is  far  better  than 
any  blind  clamour  for  ill-defined  "  rights" — into 
what  ought  always  to  be  the  foundations  of  rights 
— duties.  And  there  is  one,  the  silent  practice  of 
which  will  secure  to  them  almost  every  right  they 
can  fairly  need — the  duty  of  self-dependence.  Not 
after  any  amazonian  fashion  :  no  mutilating  of  fair 
omanhood  in  order  to  assume  the  unnatural  ar- 
mour of  men;  but  simply  by  the  full  exercise  of 
every  faculty,  physical,  moral  and  intellectual,  with 
hich  heaven  has  endowed  women,  severally  and 
collectively,  in  different  degrees ;  allowing  no  one 
to  rust  or  lie  idle,  merely  because  their  owner  is  a 
woman.  And,  above  all,  let  us  lay  the  foundation 
of  all  real  womanliness  by  teaching  our  maidens 
from  their  cradle  that  the  priceless  pearl  of  deco- 
rous beauty,  chastity  of  mind  as  well  as  body,  ex- 
ists in  themselves  alone;  that  a  single»hearted  and 
pure-minded  woman  may  go  through  the  world, 
like  Spenser's  Una,  suffering,  indeed,  but  never  de- 
fenceless ;  foot-sore  and  smirched,  but  never  taint- 
ed :  exposed,  doubtless,  to  many  trials,  yet  never 
either  degraded  or  humiliated,  unless  by  her  own 
act  she  humiliates  herself. 

#  *  Young  girls,  trust  yourselves ;  rely  on 
yourselves  !  Be  assured  that  no  outward  circum- 
stances will  harm  you  while  you  keep  the  jewel  of 
purity  in  your  bosom,  and  are  ever  ready  with 
steadfast,  clean  right  hand,  of  which,  till  you  use 
it,  you  never  know  the  strength,  though  it  be  only 
a  woman's  hand.  ***** 

Perhaps  at  no  age  since  Eve's  were  women  rated 
so  exclusively  at  their  own  person;il  worth,  apart 
from  poetic  flattery  or  unmanly  dtprcciation;  at 
no  time  in  the  world's  history  judged  to  entirely  by 
their  individual  merits,  and  respected  according  to 
the  respect  which  they  earn  for  themselves.  And 
shall  we  esteem  ourselves  so  meanly  as  to  consider 
this  unjust  \  Shall  we  not  rather  accept  our  posi- 
tion, difficult  indeed,  and  requiring  from  us  more 
thap  the  world  ever  required  before ;  but  from  its 


nine."  My  dear  little  foolish  cowards,  do  y( 
think  a  man — a  good  man,  in  any  relation  of  lil 
ever  loves  a  woman  the  more  for  esteeming  her  tl 
less?  or  likes  her  better  for  transferring  all  h 
burdens  to  his  shoulders,  and  pinning  her  co 
science  to  his  sleeve  ?  Or,  even  if  he  did  like  : 
is  a  woman's  divinity  to  be  man — or  God  ? 

And  here,  piercing  to  the  Foundation  of  i 
truth — I  think  we  may  find  the  truth  concernii 
self-dependence,  which  is  only  real  and  onlyvah 
ble  when  its  root  is  not  in  self  at  all — when 
strength  is  drawn  not  from  man,  but  from  tb 
Higher  and  Diviner  Source  whence  every  indr 
dual  soul  proceeds,  and  to  which  alone  it  is  s 
countable.  As  soon  as  any  woman,  old  or  youi 
once  feels  iliat^  not  as  a  vague  sentimental 
but  as  a  tangible,  practical  law  of  life,  all  wes 
ness  ends,  all  doubt  departs :  she  recognizes  t 
glory,  honour,  and  beauty  of  her  existence ;  she 
no  longer  afraid  of  its  pains ;  she  desires  not 
shift  one  atom  of  its  responsibilities  to  anoth 
She  is  content  to  take  it  just  as  it  is,  from 
hands  of  the  All-Father;  her  only  care  being 
so  fulfil  it,  that  while  the  world  at  large  may 
cognize  and  profit  by  her  self-dependence,  she  h 
self,  knowing  that  the  utmost  strength  lies  in  i 
deepest  humility,  recognizes,  solely  and  above  i 
her  dependence  upon  God. 


very  difficulty  rendered  the  most  honourable  ? 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  men ;  for  that,  I  sup- 
pose, lies  £tt  the  root  of  all  these  amiable  hesita- 
tions. "  Geptlemen  don't  like  such  and  such 
things."     "  Gentlemen   fancy  eg  and  so  unfemi- 


For  "Tlie  Friend' 

The  following  interesting  letter,  ilated  Germ; 
town.  Twelfth  mo.  25th,  1828,  addressed  by 
Godman,  to  his  medical  friend,  I)r.  Judson,  (a  s 
geon  in  the  navy  of  the  U.  S.,)  in  the  last  stagt 
consumption,  which  truly  contrasts  the  death-1 
scene  of  the  infidel  with  that  of  the  christian,  ' 
not  lost  upon  his  friend,  to  whom  it  was  address 
It  described  his  condition,  and  reached  his 

"  In  relation  to  dying,  my  dear  friend,  you  t 
like  a  sick  man,  and  just  as  I  used  to  do, 
very  despondent.  Death  is  a  debt  we  all  owe 
nature,  and  must  eventually  ensue  from  £ 
wearing  out  of  the  machine,  if  not  from  dise: 
Nature  certainly  has  a  strong  abhorrence  to  ■ ' 
cessation  of  corporeal  action,  and  all  animals  h 
a  dread  of  death,  who  are  conscious  of  its  appro; 
A  part  of  our  dread  of  death  is  purely  physi 
and  is  avoidable  only  by  a  philosophical  convici 
of  its  necessity  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  our  dn 
and  the  terrors  with  which  the  avenues  to  the  gi 
are  surrounded,  are  from  another,  and  more  po 
source.  '  'Tis  conscience  that  makes  cowards  o 
all,'  and  forces  us  by  our  terrors  to  confess,  < 
we  dread  something  beyond  physical  dissoluJ 
and  that  we  arc  terrified,  not  at  merely  ceasii| 
breathe,  but  that  w^e  have  not  lived  as  we  ou^ 
have  done,  have  not  effected  the  good  thal^ 
within  the  compass  of  our  abilities ;  and  negli^i 
to  exercise  the  talents  we  possessed  to  the  gret 
advantage.  The  only  remedy  for  this  fe* 
death,  is  to  be  sought  by  approaching  the  Ail 
of  all  things  in  the  way  prescribed  by  himself^ 
not  according  to  our  own  foolish  imaginatj 
Humiliation  of  pride,  denial  of  self,  subjectioi 
evil  tempers  and  dispositions,  and  an  entire  . 
mission  to  his  will  for  support  and  direction,  aBi 
best  preparatives  for  such  an  approach.  A  pel 
of  the  gospels,  in  a  spirit  of  real  inquiry,  aft 
direction  how  to  act,  will  certainly  teach  the' 
In  these  gospels  the  Saviour  himself  has  preai 
his  own  doctrines,  and  he  who  runs  may  read. 
has  prescribed  the  course  ;  he  shows  how  th( 
proval  and  mercy  of  God  may  be  won ;  he  a 
how  awfully  corrupt  is  man's  nature,  and 
deadly  his  pride  and  stubbornnesss  of  heart,  V 
causes  him  to  try  every  subterfuge  to  avoid 
humiliating  confession  of  his  owu  weakness,.: 
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ranee,  and  folly.  But  the  same  blessed  Land  lias 
stripped  death  of  all  the  terrors  which  brooded 
around  the  grave,  and  converted  the  gloonjy 
ceptacle  of  our  mortal  remains  into  the  portal  of 
life  and  light.  0  !  let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous ;  let  my  last  end  and  future  state  be  like 
Lis. 

"  This  is  all  I  know  on  the  subject.  I  am  no 
theologian,  and  have  as  great  an  aversion  to  priest' 
craft  as  one  can  entertain.  I  was  once  an  infidel 
ias  I  told  you  in  the  West  Indies,  i  became  a 
christian,  from  conviction  produced  by  the  candid 
inquiry  recommended  to  you.  I  know  of  no  other 
way  in  which  death  can  be  stripped  of  its  terrors ; 
Certainly  none  better  can  be  wished.  Philosophy 
lis  a  fool,  and  pride  a  madman.  Many  persons  die 
Iwith  what  is  called  manly  firmness,  that  is,  having 
acted  a  part  all  their  lives,  according  to  their  pride- 
ful  creed,  they  must  die  game.  They  put  on  as 
fmooth  a  face  as  they  can,  to  impose  on  the  spec- 
tators, and  die  firmly.  But  this  is  all  deception ; 
the  true  state  of  their  minds  at  the  very  time,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  is  worse  than  the  most  horrible 
imaginings  even  of  hell  itself.  Some  who  have  lived 
lives  adapted  to  sear  their  conscience,  and  petrify 
all  the  moral  sensibilities,  die  with  a  kind  of  indif- 
ference similar  to  that  with  which  a  hardened  con- 
vict .submits  to  a  new  infliction  of  disgraceful  pun- 
ishment. But  the  man  who  dies  as  a  man  ought 
to  die,  is  the  humble-minded,  believing  christian ; 
3ne  who  has  tasted  and  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  of 
ireation,  who  has  had  an  enlightened  view  of  the 
(fisdom  and  glory  of  his  Creator  ;  who  has  felt  the 
canity  of  merely  worldly  pursuits  and  motives,  and 
3een  permitted  to  know  the  mercies  of  a  blessed 
Lledeemer,  as  he  approaches  the  narrow  house  ap- 
jointed  for  all  the  living.  Physical  death  may 
!ause  his  senses  to  shrink  and  fail  at  the  trial ;  but 
dis  mind,  sustained  by  the  Kock  of  Ages,  is  serene 

d  unwavering.  He  relies  not  on  his  own  right- 
ousness,  for  that  would  be  vain  ;  but  the  arms  of 
nercy  are  beneath  hira,  the  ministering  spirits  of 
Omnipotent  are  around  him.  He  does  not 
lie  manfully,  but  he  rests  in  Jesus;  he  blesses  his 
riends,  he  casts  his  hope  on  One  all-powerful  to 
lustain  and  mighty  to  save,  then  sleeps  in  peace. 
ic  is  dead — but  liveth ;  for  he  who  is  the  resur- 
ection  and  the  life,  has  declared,  "  Whoso  be- 
iieveth  on  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
ive."  "  And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me, 
hall  never  die." 


Tea  Tasting. — A  New  York  correspondent  gives 
be  following  particulars  of  the  efiects  of  tea-tasting 
nd  sampling  upon  the  constitutions  of  those  en- 
aged  in  the  business  : 

"  The  death  of  a  famous  tea  broker  in  this  city 
itely  calls  to  mind  the  curious  nature  of  his  busi- 
less.  I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  at  the  West 
now  that  their  fastidiousness  in  the  choice  of  the 

b  which  cheers,  but  not  inebriates,  is  the  cause 
f  the  establishment  of  a  profession,  called  '  tea- 
asting' — which  is  as  certain  death  to  a  man  as  the 
ontinued  practice  of  opium-eating.  The  success 
f  the  tea  broker  or  taster  depends  upon  the  trained 
ccuracy  of  his  nose  and  palate,  his  experience  in 
he  wants  of  the  American  market  and  a  keen  bu- 
3  tact.  If  he  has  these  qualities  in  high  culti- 
ation,  he  may  make  from  §20,000  to  $40,000  per 
nnnm  while  he  lives,  and  die  of  ulceration  of  the 
iin<rs.  f 

He  overhauls  a  cargo  of  tea,  classifies  it  and 
etermines  the  value  of  each  sort.     In  doing  this, 

first  looks  at  the  colour  of  the  leaf  and  the  gen- 
ral  cleanliness  of  it.  He  next  takes  a  quantity  of 
herb  in  his  hand,  and,  breathing  his  warm 
Math  on  it,  snufis  up  the  fragrance.     In  doing 


this,  he  draws  into  his  lungs  a  quantity  of  irritating 
and  stimulating  dust,  which  is  by  no  means  whol 
some.  Then  sitting  down  at  the  table  in  his  ofiice 
— on  which  is  a  long  row  of  little  porcelain  cups 
and  a  pot  of  hot  water — he  draws  the  tea,  and 
tastes  the  inlusion.  In  this  way  he  classifies  the 
diflerent  sorts  to  the  minutest  shade,  marks  the 
diiferent  prices,  and  is  then  ready  to  compare  his 
work  w^ith  the  invoice.  The  skill  of  these  tasters 
is  fairly  marvellous,  but  the  efi'ect  of  the  busia 
on  their  health  is,  as  I  have  said,  ruinous.  They 
grow  lean,  nervous  and  consumptive." 


B10GHAPniC.\L   SKEICUliS. 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  n 
bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  d5.) 
ABRAHAM    MOSS. 
Abraham  Moss  was  for  many  years  a  minister, 
residing  at  or  near  Salem,  West  Jersey.     A  few 
months  before  his  decease  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, bringing  a  certificate  informing  that  he  was 
of  an  "  orderly  conversation,  a  diligent  attender  of 
meetings  both  for   worship  and  discipline,  and  in 
unity  with   Friends," — adding  that  his  ministry 
was  well  received.     Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting 
testify  that  during  the  time  he  resided  within  their 
limits,  his  ministry  was  to  "  satisfaction."     He  de- 
ceased Twelfth  month  9th,  1748,  "in  unity  with 
Friends." 

DAVID    DAWES. 

David  Dawes,  a  minister  "  of  an  innocent  and 
inofi"ensive  life  and  conversation,"  died  at  Wrights- 
town,  Bucks  County,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  1748. 

ALICE   GEIFFITH. 

Alice  Griffith,  the  wife  of  Hugh  Griffith,  of 
North  Wales,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  one  who  feared 
the  Lord  from  her  youth,  and  was  remarkable  for 
her  modesty  and  plainness.  After  her  marriage, 
she  manifested  a  religious  concern  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Truth  and  the  welfare  of  those  professing 
it.  Being  a  woman  of  great  integrity  and  upright- 
ness of  heart,  she  became  very  serviceable  ;  was 
zealous  for  maintaining  good  order  and  Christian 
discipline  in  the  Church,  and  was  long  a  member 
of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 

She  was  well  qualified  for  the  weighty  service  of 
visiting  families,  having  at  times  in  such  opportu- 
nities to  communicate  of  her  own  experience,  and 
tell  what  God  had  done  for  her  soul.  Under  a 
good  degree  of  Divine  influence,  she  would  be 
drawn  forth  in  opening  Divine  mysteries,  as  though 
she  had  been  in  a  large  assembly,  as  many  could 
testify  who  were  sensibly  reached — yea  baptized 
under  her  ministry.  On  these  visits  she  was  mostly 
full  of  good  matter,  well-adapted  and  suitable  to 
the  different  circumstances  of  individuals  and 
families. 

"  She  was  often  concerned  to  stir  up  her  friends, 
to  a  close  attendance  of  meetings,  both  on  First 
and  other  days,  as  also  to  observe  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, being  herself  a  good  example  therein, 
until,  by  old  age  and  infirmity  of  body,  she  was 
disabled,  which  was  about  three  years  before  her 
removal.  Notwithstanding  the  circumspect  life 
and  watchful  state,  she  was  observed  to  bo  in,  yet 
in  the  time  of  her  weakness,  she  was  vLsited  with 
great  discouragement  and  dejection,  as  may  appear 
by  her  following  expressions. 

"  At  a  certain  time  she  was  heard  to  say,  '  Lord, 
how  long  wilt  thou  withdraw  thyself  from  me,  and 
not  shew  for  what  cause  I  am  thus  afflicted.  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  thy  righteous  judgments, 
which  were  ever  mixed  with  mercy ;  but  now,  my 


trouble  is  more  than  I  am  well  able  to  bear,  being 
almost  ready  to  sink.' 

"Again  she  was  heard  to  say,  'Lord,  wherein 
have  I  ofleuded  thee  !  what  part  of  my  duty  have 
I  neglected,  that  thou  shouldst  thus  hide  thy  face 
irom  me  ?  Time  was,  when  my  hope  in  full  as- 
surance was  to  rest  in  thee,  but  now  I  fear  I  shall 
become  a  cast-away.'  At  another  time  she  said, 
'  What  have  I  done  that  I  should  be  thus  afflicted, 
Lord,  shall  there  be  any  end  of  my  sorrow  ?  Ma- 
ny sweet  times  and  opportunities  I  have  had  when 
alone,  but  now  am  lelt  as  in  the  dark,  fearing  to 
make  one  step  forward  lest  I  stumble,  he  that 
once  was  my  guide  has  now  left  me.'  Again,  '  I 
still  desire  to  be  willing  to  sufi'er  whilst  in  this 
body,  anything  thou  mayst  please  to  bring  upon 
me,  be  the  exercise  of  what  kind  soever,  if  thou 
wilt  favour  me  with  thy  living  presence;  then, 
Lord,  shall  not  anything  be  too  near  or  dear  to 
part  with,  or  to  suffer  for  thy  name-sake.  Yea, 
Lord,  if  thou  should  see  meet  to  deprive  me  of  my 
sight  or  hearing,  health  or  speech,  let  me  never 
murmur,  but  Oh  !  give  patience  to  bear  this  inex- 
pressible exercise  to  the  end.'  One  morning,  after 
calling  her  two  daughters,  she  said,  '  Put  by  your 
work,  my  children,  for  I  have  to  tell  you  of  a  glo- 
rious visitation  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  favour  me 
with.  As  I  was  making  my  supplication  to  him 
for  deliverance  and  redemption  from  my  sore  ex- 
ercise, and  to  obtain  some  refreshment  to  my  poor 
distressed  soul,  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to 
answer  my  request  in  a  satisfactory  manner  :  He 
opened  the  eye  of  my  mind,  to  see  him  coming  in 
his  glory  to  relieve  me  from  my  long  distress. 
May  my  whole  trust  and  confidence  ever  abide  in 
him,  who  has  so  filled  my  heart  with  joy,  that  pain 
and  grief  vanished  away.  This  glorious  season 
surpassed  all  that  ever  I  had  known  before  :  At 
which  time,  the  Lord  gave  me  a  sure  promise,  that, 
although  my  afflictions  were  many,  and  more  I  had 
yet  to  go  through,  yet  1  should,  in  the  end,  be  re- 
warded with  a  crown  of  righteousness  in  the  king- 
dom of  rest  and  peace;'  with  more  to  the  same 
eff-ect. 

'  It  was  observed  that  a  change  appeared  in  her 
countenance  from  that  time  forward,  being  cheerful 

d  pleasant,  and  never  sad  as  before. 

"  Her  decease  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  Second 
month,  1749,  and  she  was  buried  on  the  3d  of  the 
same." 

JUDITH   SHARP, 
An  Elder  of  Germantown  Meeting,  "exemplary 
plainness  and  in  diligence  in  attending  meet- 
ings," deceased  in  the  Third  month,  1749. 

MARY    WILKINS. 

Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Wilkins,  a  member  of 
Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  was  an  acceptable 
inister  of  the  Gospel.  She  "  was  a  zealous  wo- 
an,  and  kind  to  the  poor."  She  deceased  Fourth 
onth,  1749. 

JOHN    HOLLINGSHEAD, 

Of  Chester  Meeting,  West  Jersey,  was  a  diligent 
attender  of  meetings  and  exemplary  therein.  He 
a  true  lover  of  his  Friends,  and  being  well 
qualified  for  usefulness  and  hospitably  disposed,  he 
very  serviceable  to  his  Friends  and  neighbours. 
He  departed  this  life  in  1749,  being  about  75  years 
of  age. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Artesian  Wells  on  the  Prairies. — A  gentleman, 
writing  from  Iroquois  county,  Illinois,  in  reference 
to  Artesian  wells  in  that  county,  says  : — "  Three 
Artesian  wells  have  succeeded  admirably  in  this 
county.     The  water  rises  over  the  top,  and  runs 
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off  in  a  fine  stream.  The  opinion  is  quite  preva- 
lent here  now,  that  good  wells  of  this  kind  may  be 
secured  anywhere  in  our  prairies,  at  an  expense  of 
SI  .50  per  foot,  and  at  this  level  they  will  not  have 
to  sink  them  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet." 

For  "  Ilio  I'lienJ." 

"Seek  first  (he  Kingdom  of  Cod  and  his  Righteous- 
ness." 

"  When  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  abroad 
in  the  earth,  then,"  it  was  declared  by  the  prophet, 
"  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  learn  righteous- 
ness"— when  our  outward  rests  and  dependence  are 
beins  broken  up  and  destroyed,  then  it  is  that  we 
are  made  to  look  and  seek  to  Him  for  help,  com- 
fort and  support,  who  is  the  Author  of  all  our 
blessings,  outward  as  well  as  spiritual ;  and  who 
"bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on  high — the 
lofty  city  he  layeth  it  low'' — making  us  to  see  that 
"  other  lords  beside  Him  have  had  dominion  oyer 
us" — chastening  us  for  exceeding  the  bounds  wMch 
he  hath  set  to  our  love  and  pursuit  of  outward 
things ;  for  he  hath  declared,  "  If  ye  love  anything 
more  than  me,  ye  are  not  worthy  of  me" — that  if 
we  forsake  him,  he  will  cast  us  off  forever. 

"  The  Lord  cometh  out  of  his  place  to  punish 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  their  iniquity;" 
■wherefore  let  us  bear  his  indignation,  because  we 
have  sinned  against  him,  and  seek  to  abide  in  the 
faith  and  patience  of  the  saints,  until  the  storm  of 
his  anger  is  overpast ;  whereby  our  hearts  may  be 
cleansed  from  those  worldly  lusts  which  have  sepa- 
rated between  us  and  our  first  love,  causing  us  to 
forget  the  source  of  all  our  blessings  and  sure 
mercies.  Outward  prosperity  is  often  adverse  to 
our  spiritual  progress  or  religious  growth,  blunting 
our  sense  of  the  goodness  of  our  gracious  Benefac- 
tor, causing  us  to  withhold  the  sacrifices  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving — which  should  be  offered  under  a 
sense  of  our  entire  dependence  upon  him  for  our  every 
enjoyment — whereby  we  are  brought  under  judg- 
ment and  condemnation,  and  made  to  behold  the 
terror  of  the  Lord  for  sin — for  our  forgetfulness  of 
him  who  hath  created  us  for  the  purpose  of  hi 
own  glory,  and  preserved  us,  even  to  the  present 
hour,  that  we  might  bring  honour  to  his  name. 

"  Oh  1  whither  shall  we  flee 
'.Mid  the  convulsion  of  these  thick'ning  storms, 
(This  heaving  ocean  of  vicissitude,) 
To  find  some  quiet  haven  of  repose 
Safe  from  the  tempest  shocli  ?     Lo  !  from  an  ark, 
Hiding  triumphant  o'er  the  angry  deep, 
Accents  of  love  proceed  !     It  is  the  voice 
Of  an  unchanging  God,  changeless  alone 
Amid  all  change  I     Oh,  blessed  hiding  place  ! 
As  louder  raged  the  hurricane  of  old, 
And  mightier  was  the  flow  of  gushing  waters 
On  a  submerged  earth,  the  higlier  rose 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  foaming  surge, — 
Proof  to  the  roar  of  elemental  war, — 
The  Patriarch's  ark  ;  so  christian  mourner  I  safe 
Within  thy  cov'nant  shelter,  wave  on  wave 
May  roll  successive  over  thee,  as  if 
The  rifled  fountains  of  the  deep  were  suffer'd 
To  riot  at  their  pleasure  ;  but  each  billow 
Uplifts  thee  farther  from  the  shores  of  Time 
Nearer  thy  God  ;  and  as  behind  thou  leav'st 
A  devastated  earth,  Faith  elevates 
Above  the  wrecks  of  sublunary  bliss, 
And  brings  thee  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven  !" 

During  the  troubles  which  have  of  late  been 
prevailing  in  the  commercial  world,  have  we  not 
been  reminded  of  the  testimony  of  Holy  Writ,  that 
"  they  that  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  i 
snare,"  for  "  the  love  of  money"  is  declared  to  b 
"  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which,  while  some  have 
coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows." 
And  it  has  been  testified  that  "  the  love  of  wealth. 


d  the  results  of  it,  are  and  have  been  the  main 
causes  of  the  degeneracy  visible  in  the  families  of 
many  Friends  of  modern  time."  Many  in  profes- 
sion with  Friends  have  engaged  in  the  rivalry 
and  competition  which  is  found  in  the  commercial 
world,  in  order  to  Imsten  the  acquisition  of  wealth  ; 
and  even  where  this  has  been  attained,  they  have 
continued  to  hazard  their  means  and  reputation, 
by  widely  extending  their  trade  or  business,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  younger  and  more  needy,  who 
have  been  kept  back  from  adequate  success, 
through  the  exercise  of  an  insatiable  desire  on  the 
part  of  their  older  and  wealthy  competitors  to  ab- 
sorb too  great  a  portion  of  the  necessary  amount 
of  business. 

It  is  a  common  fault,  for  men  who  have  been 
successful  in  business,  to  continue  too  long  in  it, 
not  only  to  their  own  and  others'  disadvantage,  in 

pecuniary  sense,  but  to  the  loss  of  that  tender- 

ss  of  feeling  which  might  have  attended  their 
earher  career,  when  their  motives  for  labour  were 
more  pure  and  unselfish.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  compatible  with  our  true  interest,  that  the  best 
of  our  time  and  energies  should  be  devoted  to  the 

quisition  of  outward  possessions,  to  the  exclusion 
or  neglect  of  higher  duties ;  for  thereby  we  should 
fail  of  regarding  the  injunction  to  "  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,"  to  which 
i  attached  the  promise  that  all  things  necessary 
hall  be  added — not  luxuries  and  superfluities. 

Tlie  Camel  Ihperiment. — A  letter  from  Lieut. 
Beale,  of  the  army,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
at  El  Passo,  in  July,  furnishes  gratifying  intelli- 
gence of  the  entire  success  of  the  experiment  autho- 
rized by  Congress  for  introducing  camels  as  means 
of  transportation  across  the  distant  plains  and 
deserts,  that  lie  on  the  route  of  many  of  our  mili- 
tary outposts.  He  states  that  though  laboring  under 
all  the  disadvantages  arising  from  ignorance  of  the 
habits  and  mode  of  packing  the  camel,  the  party 
had  traversed  a  long  distance  and  rough  region 
through  Texas,  without  an  accident,  and  with  the 
beasts  in  much  better  condition  than  if  the  service 
had  been  performed  by  mules.  At  starting,  each 
camel  was  packed  with  seven  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  journey  was  pursued  in  this  way,  until  the 
forage,  of  which  the  burthen  was  mostly  composed, 
was  gradually  reduced.  This  experience  encour- 
ages the  confident  belief  that  the  rest  of  the  transit 
will  be  accomplished  without  difficulty  and  with 
corresponding  success.  If  so,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
periment, as  a  permament  auxiliary  to  transporta- 
tion for  the  army,  and  doubtless,  eventually,  for  the 
purposes  of  remote  commerce  in  New  Mexico  and 
the  adjoining  territory,  will  be  demonstrated  satis- 
factorily. 

Their  value  as  scouts  attached  to  infantry  com- 
panies, for  Indian  hostilities,  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  where  the  supplies  of  water  are  limited  and 
bad,  is  regarded  as  very  great  in  conducting  ope- 
rations. All  the  camels,  with  three  exceptions, 
employed  in  this  expedition,  are  females,  while  the 
regular  burden  camel  of  the  East  is  of  the  male 
species,  and  capable  of  carrying  nearly  twice  the 
weight  of  his  mate.  So  that  this  disadvantage  must 
be  added  to  others  in  estimating  the  results  thus 
far.  It  was  particularly  noticed  that  the  camels 
consumed,  and  seemed  to  prosper  upon,  a  sort  of 
food  rejected  even  by  mules,  and  which  grows  in 
rank  luxuriance  in  the  most  barren  of  the  Ameri- 
can deserts.  This  food  is  known  as  the  greased 
wood,  a  small  bitter  bush,  of  no  known  use  whatever, 
except  in  being  now  valuable  as  camel  forage. 
Thoy  would  eat  grass  when  staked  out,  but  if  left 
to  follow  their  own  instincts,  would  leave  the  best 
ground,  and  browse  greedily  on  bushes  of  any  kind 


in  preference.  The  apprehension  entertained  at  the 
starting  of  the  expedition,  that  the  feet  of  the  ani- 
mals would  give  out  in  crossing  the  gravelly  road 
from  San  Antonio  to  El  Passo,  was  not  verified  it 
any  particular.  The  whole  route  between  thost 
two  points  is  stated  to  be  terribly  trying  on  unshod 
feet,  being  covered  with  a  small  gravel  of  coarse 
gular,  and  flinty  formation  which  acts  on  the 
feet  like  a  steel  rasp.  All  the  camels  journeyed 
without  injury,  while  every  unshod  horse  and  mule 
struck  lame.  This  difference  is  attributed  not 
much  to  the  spongy  substance  which  forms  the 
foot  of  the  camel,  as  to  the  regularity  of  motion 
with  which  the  foot  is  raised  and  put  down. 

What  we  have  heretofore  known  of  the  nature 
of  the  camel,  has  been  fully  established  in  the  pre- 
.eut  expedition.  He  is  docile,  patient,  manageable 
ind  much  more  easily  worked  than  the  mule.  He 
kneels  willingly  down  to  receive  his  load,  and  waits 
to  be  packed  without  any  resistance.  During  part 
of  the  journey,  the  camels  were  sometimes  without 
water  for  twenty-six  hours,  with  the  mercury  scor- 
inff  104  degrees,  and  when  offered  drink  at  the 
of  that  time,  they  seemed  indifferent  to  it,  and 
some  of  them  refused.  It  is  quite  manifest  from 
these  facts,  that  this  useful  animal  is  destined  tc 
become  a  denizen  of  our  western  plains,  and  a 
means  of  civilization  in  promoting  regular  and 
prompt  intercourse  between  remote  points  in  the 
vast  deserts  which  stretch  away  on  the  frontiers 
of  New  Mexico,  and  have  heretofore  raised  se- 
rious barriers  to  transit  between  the  Mississippi  and^ 
Pacific. — Nofrth  American. 


Selected  for  "TliD  Frien J. 

Sarah  Grnbb  to . 

Bury,  Third  mo.  30th,  1823, 
"  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  thai 
love  God" — there  is  much  in  it.  We  are  herebj 
given  to  understand  that  none  of  our  painful  feel- 
ings pass  unnoticed  by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
whose  wisdom  and  mercy  are  infinite,  and  we  may 
be  assured  he  is  the  rich  rewarder.  To  be 
counted  worthy  to  be  tried  in  the  furnace,  and  tc 
have  it  heated  to  more  than  the  usual  degree,  i; 
the  way  to  become  of  the  fine  gold  ;  for  while  "  thi 
fining  pot  is  for  silver,  the  fiirnace  is  for  gold ;' 
and  it  is  to  such  that  the  living,  eternal  word  goei 
forth,  "  I  have  refined  thee,  but  not  with  silver ;  . 
have  chosen  thee  iu  the  furnace  of  affliction." 

The  creature  will  feel  distressed,  when  it  feelf 
that  it  must  be  nothing,  that  the  great  Name  maj 
be  all  in  all.  We  must  be  willing  to  lay  our  bodiei 
even  with  the  ground,  to  be  walked  over,  to  fee/ 
ourselves  as  the  dust,  again  and  again,  if  we  com< 
to  be  altogether  of  God's  workmanship,  and  hii 
works  praise  him  through  us,  as  well  as  in  us] 
and  most  assuredly  he  will  favour  the  dust  i 
Zion,  and  honour  those  in  whom  he  delights. 

Eleventh  mo.  Ilth,  1824. 
Thus  it  is  permitted  that  we  should  be  tosse 

with  tempest but  I  hope  against  hope,  for  ] 

can  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  that  we  hav( 
desired  to  do  his  will  (even  perfectly)  here  oi 
earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,  and  have  countet 
nothing  too  near  to  part  with,  to  follow  the  lead 
ings  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  so  that  surely  he  will 
now  utterly  forsake  us,  though  "  he  maketh  thi 
clouds  his  chariot,  and  walketh  upon  the  wings  o 
jthe  wind."  Sarah  Grubb. 

Tlie  Bisliap  and  his  Birds — Does  it  ever  occu 
to  you,  my  friends,  as  you  sit  cosily  down  to  reac 
ja  good  book,  what  a  blessing  it  is  that  you  are  abl 
to  do  so  ?  Or  do  you  forget  all  about  the  mattei 
land  think  only  of  your  book?     I  am  afraid  thi 
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last  state  of  miDd  is  the  most  probable.  The  fact 
IS,  all  of  us  are  very  apt  to  forget  the  blessings  wc 
have,  and  keep  wishing  for  those  we  have  not ;  and 
'if  we  were  to  obtain  what  we  desire,  very  likely 
we  should  throw  them  aside  also,  and  commence 
ihankeriug  after  something  else. 
•  Well,  to  desire  proper  things  is  very  commend 
|able,  only  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  blessings  wi 
ihave.  ^  To  be  able  to  road  is  one  of  the  greatest 
ieducational  blessings  that  you  can  bo  possessed  of 
land  yoa  ought  never  to  take  a  book  or  a  paper 
•nto  your  hands  without  thinking  how  blessed  you 
lare. 

In  our  own  New-England,  boys  and  girls  have 
very  facility  for  instruction  in  reading.  It  is,  in- 
leed,  rare  to  find  one  who  cannot  read,  unless  it 
)e  a  child  of  foreign  parents.  Eut  it  must  be  re- 
nembered  that  no  other  people  under  the  sun  have 
idvantages  like  ours.  Education,  in  most  enlight- 
!ned  countries  even,  is  expensive,  and  obtained  with 
[ifficulty ;  but  among  us  you  can  hardly  get  out  of 
ight  of  a  school-house,  where  free  schools  are  kept 
lalf  the  year  round, 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  Bishop  and 

i  Birds  ?  Here  it  is  :  A  worthy  bishop,  who  died 
ately  atRatisbon,  had  for  his  coat  of  arms  two  field 
ires,  with  the  motto, "  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold 
3r  a  farthing?"  This  strange  device  had  often 
xcited  the  attention  of  his  acquaintances,  and 
jany  persons  had  wished  to  know  its  origin.  It 
as  generally  understood  that  the  good  man  had 
losen  it  for  himself,  and  that  it  bore  reference  to 
Dme  event  in  his  early  hfe.  One  day  an  intimate 
■lend  asked  him  its  meaning,  and  the  bishop  re- 
lied by  relating  the  following  story  : 
^  "  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  a  httle  boy  resided  in  a 
illage  near  Dillengen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
is  parents  were  very  poor,  and  almost  as  soon  as 
le  boy  could  walk  he  was  sent  into  the  woods  to 
ck  up  some  sticks  for  fuel.  When  he  grew  older 
is  father  taught  him  to  pick  the  juniper-berries, 
id  carry  them  to  a  neighbouring  distiller,  who 
anted  them  for  making  hollands. 

"  Day  by  day  the  poor  boy  went  to  his  task 
id  on  his  road  he  passed  the  open  windows  of  the 
llage  school,  where  he  saw  the  schoolmaster 
aching  a  number  of  boys  of  about  the  same  age 

himself.     He  looked  at  these  boys  with  feel; 

envy,   so   earnestly  did   he  long  to  be  among 

:m.  He  was  quite  aware  it  was  in  vain  to  ask 
s  father  to  send  him  to  school,  for  he  knew  that 

parents  had  no  money  to  pay  the  schoolmaster ; 
id  he  often  passed  the  whole  day  thinkini;,  while 

was  gathering  the  juniper-berries,  what  he  could 
ssibly  do  to  please  the  schoolmaster,  in  hope  of 
tting  some  ' 
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presence.  In  a  few  words  he  told  how  he  had  caught 
the  birds,  to  bring  them  as  a  present  to  the  master 
"  '  A  present,  my  good  boy  !'  cried  the  school 
master.  '  You  don't  look  as  if  you  could  aflbrd  tc 
make  presents.  Tell  me  your  price,  and  I  will  pay 
it  to  you,  and  thank  you  besides.' 

" '  I  would  rather  give  them  to  you,  sir,  if  y 
please,'  said  the  boy. 

"  The  schoolmaster  looked  at  the  boy,  who  stood 
before  him  with  bare  head  and  feet,  and  ragged  trow- 
sers  that  reached  only  half-way  down  his  naked  legs. 
"  '  You  are  a  very  singular  boy,'  said  he ;  '  but 
if  you  will  not  take  money,  you  must  tell  me  what 
I  can  do  for  you,  as  I  cannot  accept  your  present 
without  doing  something  for  it  in  return.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you  V 

"  '  0,yes  !'  said  the  boy,  trembling  with  delight ; 
you  can  do  for  me  what  I  should  hke  better  than 
nything  else.' 

"  '  What  is  that?'  said  the  schoolmaster,  smiling. 
_  " '  Teach  me  to  read,'  cried  the  boy,  falling  o'u 
his  knees;  '  0,  dear,  kind  sir,  teach  me  to  read  !' 
_  "  The  schoolmaster  complied.  The  boy  came  to 
him  at  all  leisure  hours,  and  learned  so  rapidly, 
that  the  teacher  recommended  him  to  a  nobleman 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  gentleman, 
who  was  as  noble  in  mind  as  in  birth,  patronized 
the  poor  boy,  and  sent  him  to  school  at  Katifbon. 
The  boy  profited  by  his  opportunities ;  and  when 
he  rose,  as  he  soon  did,  to  wealth  and  honours,  he 
adopted  two  fieldfares  as  his  arms." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  the  bishop's  friend. 
"  I  mean,"  returned  the  bishop,  with  a  smile, 
"  that  poor  boy  was  myself." 


"  One  day,  when  he  was  walking  sadly  along,  he 
w  two  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  school  trying 
set  a  bird-trap,  and  he  asked  one  what  it  was 
'.  The  boy  told  him  that  the  schoolmaster  was 
ry  fond  of  fieldfare.',  and  they  were  setting  a 
p  to  catch  some.  This  delighted  the  poor  boy, 
^he  recollected  that  he  had  often  seen  a  great 
mber  of  these  birds  in  the  juniper-wood,  where 
;y  came  to  eat  the  berries,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
he  could  catch  some. 

The  next  day  the  little  boy  borrowed  an  old 
iket  of  his  mother ;  and  when  he  went  to  the 
ods,  he  had  the  great  delight  to  catch  two  field- 
3S.  He  then  put  them  in  the  basket,  and,  tying 
old  handkerchief  over  it,  he  took  them  to  the 
oolmaster's  house.  Just  as  he  arrived  at  the 
>r,  he  saw  the  two  little  boys  who  had  been  set- 
g  the  trap  ;  and  with  some  alarm  he  asked  them 
;hey  had  caught  any  birds.  They  answered  in 
egative  ;  and  the  boy,  his  heart  beating  with 
gained    admittance   into   the   schoolmaster's 


Ecligions  Freedom  in  Turkey. 
W.  G.  Schauffler,  American  missionary  to  the 
Mohammedans  at  Constantinople,  reviews  the  so- 
cial and  religious  state  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  in 
a  long  letter  published  by  the  Turkish  Missions 
Aid  Society.  With  reference  to  the  progress  of 
religious  freedom  there,  he  says  : — 

''After  all  the  extraordinary  fluctuations  by 
which  the  Eastern  mind  has  been  agitated  since 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  it  appears  that 
a  great  advance  toward  the  universal  emancipation 
of  the  mind  and  the  conscience  has  been  made. 
Although  the  Hatti  Sheriflt  has  hardly  begun  to  be 
acted  upon,  although  for  some  time  after  its  pro- 
mulgation it  seemed  destined  rather  to  rouse 
the  slumbering  fanaticism  of  bigotted  Moslems, 
strengthened  by  the  favourable  issue  of  the  war,' 
against  the  doubly  defenceless  subject  races,  and 
especially  against  the  handful  of  Protestant  sub- 
jects ;  of  whom  the  late  dissemination  of  the  New 
Testament  among  the  Mohammedans  had  made 
their  orthodox  zealots  keenly  apprehensive;  still 
it  is  plain,  at  present,  that  the  document  is  pourinrr 
new  light  upon  the  minds  of  miUiom.  Translated 
into  all  the  languages  of  the  Empire,  and  read  to 
the  various  nations  publicly,  it  has  created  a  fer- 
ment never  yet  witnessed  in  Turkey.  Its  enlight- 
ening power  is  great,  and  begins  to  inspire  millfons 
ith  the  hope  of  a  better  day. 
"  Now,  wherever  the  peeple  begin  to  awake  to 
intellectual  progress  and  religious  freedom.  Pro- 
testantism finds  a  congenial  soil,  and  Popery  and 
cry  other  corrupt  form  of  Christianity,  togetlier 
with  Islami.-m  and  Judaism,  and  priestly  tyranny 
in  every  shape,  find  it  impossible  to  gain  ground, 
or  even  to  keep  the  ground  they  are  occupying. 
Nor  is  the  Hatti  Sheriff  by  any  means  an  empty 
letter.  Many  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Island  of 
Crete,  who  had  for  a  longtime  outwardly  professed 
Islamism,  while  inwardly  they  were  Greeks,  have 
returned  lately  to  their  Church,  and  have  not  been 
molested,     (juite  recently,  we  arc  informed,  two 


Mohammedans,  (probably  after  reading  the  New 
Testament,  and  without  understanding  its  teachings 
sufficiently,)  desired  baptism  from  the  Armenian 
Patriarch.  He,  afraid  of  bad  consequences,  asked 
privately  the  permission  of  the  Porte,  and  obtained 
leave  to  baptize  the  applicants.  At  a  late  session 
of  the  Divan  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  question 
arose,  whether  the  paragraph  on  religious  hberty, 
in  the  Hatti  Sherifl',  really  implied  that  a  Moham- 
medan could  change  his  religion  with  impunity ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  Pashas  answered  the  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  But  just  in  these  days  the 
case  of  a  boy  was  brought  to  the  Sheik  ul  Islam 
(the  religious  head  of  the  Mohammedan  sect)  for 
decision.  The  boy's  father  (deceased)  had  been 
a  Mohammedan,  the  mother,  still  surviving,  a 
Greek.  The  Mohammedan  relatives  elaimed'^lhe 
boy,  according  to  Mohammedan  law;  the  mother 
contested  the  case.  The  Sheik  ul  Islam  decided 
that,  under  the  present  neiv  law,  the  child  should 
remain  with  the  surviving  mother,  and  when  he 
was  of  age,  he  should  choose  his  own  religion. 

"  Thus  the  Turkish  mind  in  general  is  gradually 
being  familiarized  with  the  idea,  that  religion  is  a 
matter  of  every  man's  own  choice,  and  that  a 
Mussulman,  who  has  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
Prophet  of  Mecca,  may  profess  Christianity  with- 
out being  molested.  But,  as  soon  as  this  principle 
as  gained  ground— though  it  be  but  tacitly  ac- 
nowledged  by  a  mere  non-interference  with  the 
consciences  of  inquiring  Mohammedans — we  ex- 
pect a  great  turning  unto  the  Lord.  For  Popery, 
and  all  the  different  Eastern  Churches,  can  only 
fill  with  horror  the  minds  of  serious  Mohammedans, 
on  account  of  the  rank  idolatry  which  defiles  their 
creed,  their  churches,  and  their  service.  This  dif- 
ficulty Roman  Catholics  and  others  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge themselves,  and  they  look  with  jealousy 
and  fear  upon  the  probable  success  of  Protestant 
Christianity  among  the  Mohammedans." 


THE     FRIEND. 


TENTH  .MONTH   24, 


Our  readers  will  recollect  that  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  our  journal  we  laid  before  them  the  reasons 
igned    by  the  publishing  committee  of  "  The 
American  Tract  Society,"  for  refusing  to  publish  a 
tract  upon  the  "  duties"  of  slaveholders  towards 
those  they  hold  in  bondage.     They  thought  it  im- 
politic for  the  Society  to  put  forth  anything  which 
was  not  "  calculated  to  receive  the  approbation  of 
all  evangelical  Christians ,"  and  therefore,  in  their 
opinion,  the  subject  of  slavery  must  be  entirely 
ignored.     There  was  a  danger,  they  argued,  should 
the  Society  attempt  to  inculcate  the  requirements 
of  the  gospel  as  to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  that 
the  masters  would  withhold   all  pecuniary  support 
from  the  Society,  and  exclude  from  amongst  them 
those  other  publications  put  forth  by  it,  which  con- 
tained no  direct  reference  to  the  system  so  dear  to 
them,  and  therefore  it  was  best  not  to  meddle  with  it. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  narrative,  that  if 
instruction  as  to  the  duties  of  masters  towards  their  ■ 
^  aves  would  not  receive  general  approbation  at  the 
South,  it  is  nevertheless  greatly  needed  by  some 
there,   claiming  to  hold  irresponsible  power  over 
their  poor  bondsmen  ;  and  that  the  same  doctrine 
of  expediency  acted  on  by  the  Publishing  Committee, 
has  induced  a  pastor  to  leave  his  flock,  rather  than 
involve  it  in  the  difficulties  attending  the  expres- 
sion of  disapprobation  of  the  most  revolting  cruel- 
ties towards  "  an  old  gray-haired  slave;"  and  forced 
the  flock  tacitly  to  acquiesce  in  the  declaration,  that 
a  master  "  has  a  right  to  beat  his  negroes  as  much 
as  he  chooses,"  and  to  retain  the  hardened  author 
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of  such  dreadful  cruelty  and  wickedness,  as  an 
elder  of  their  "  cliurch  ;"  and  all  for  fear  they 
might  be  "  called  Abolitionists."  "  If  the  light 
that  is  in  thee  becomes  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness." 

WHY  A  MINISTER  LEFT  HIS  CHURCH. 
Samuel  Sawyer,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Union 
Thcoloo-ical  Seminary,  and  for  tlie  last  nine  years  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  RogersviUe,  East 
Tennessee,  was  recently  driven  from  his  church,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  course  in  regard  to  the  beating  of  a  slave, 
named  Anthony,  by  his  master,  one  Col.  Netherland,  an 
elder  in  his  church.  S.  Sawyer  has  published  nothing  m 
regard  to  the  affair  until  driven  to  it  by  slanderous  re- 
ports, prei  udical  to  his  character  as  a  minister,  which  have 
been  circulated,  and  forced  him  to  his  own  defence.  He 
therefore  publishes  a  long  statement  in  a  supplement 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Presbyterian  Witness,  the  truth  ot 
which  is  vouched  for  by  Joseph  Hoffmaster  a 
Johnson,  elders  of  the  RogersviUe  Church.  The  Colonel, 
whose  brutality  is  so  disgustingly  shown,  vvas  elected  a 
dcleo-ate  to  the  Secession  Convention  called  by  the  pro 
slavery  ministers  of  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church 
to  meet  at  Richmond.  ,      ^  ,        ■        .     ,i,„ 

It  appears   that  a  slave,  formerly  belonging  to   the 
ildren  of  Dr.  Ross,  was  owned  by  Col.  Netherland,  and 


friends  being  too  much  afraid  of  being  called  abolition- 
ists if  they  stood  up  for  him,  resigned  the  charge  of  this 
church,  with  its  elder,  and  came  away. 


I  be  sent  to  Mississippi.     Rather  than 
off  to  the  woods,  and 
foi 


It  is  pre 
>oms,  an 


ch 

was 

go  "  down  South"  the  negro 
remained  concealed  for  more  than  a  year,  " 
and  brought  back  by  some  hunters.  He  was  then  handed 
over  by  Colonel  N.,  with  his  chains  on,  to  the  trader  who 
bou<rht  him,  who  took  him  back  of  the  church,  in  a  field, 
and°there,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  spectators,  beat 
him  with  over  three  hundred  and  thirty  blows  laid  on 
with  a  leather  strap  nailed  to  a  board,  while  the  slave 
was  tied  down  on  his  back,  naked  and  blindfolded.  The 
trader  whipped  him  to  make  him  confess  who  had  har- 
boured him,  and  probably  would  have  "  beaten  him  till 
Saturday  night"  if  such  an  excitement  had  not  been 
caused  by  the  first  instalment  of  scourging. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst.  Col.  Netherland  owned 
an  old  gray-haired  slave  who  had  nursed  him  m  infancy, 
and  suspecting  that  he  knew  more  about  the  runaway 
and  who  had  harboured  him,  than  he  chose  to  tell,  he 
handed  him  over  to  the  same  negro  trader,  to  be  taken 
to  a  neighbouring  county,  and  there  beaten  at  discretion; 
to  make  him  confess.  , 

The  trader  took  the  old  man  to  a  place  called  Bean  s 
Station,  in  the  next  county,  (Grainger,)  and  there,  in  a 
stable,  on  the  public  highway,  stripped  and  tied  him 
naked  on  a  plank,  strapped  his  feet  to  a  post,_  and 
tied  his  head  forward  to  a  brace,  and  then  whipped 
him  by  striking  with  a  carpenter's  handsaw,  Mississippi 
way,  which  raises  large  blisters,  and  bursts  them,  cut- 
ting the  hide  in  pieces.  He  whipped  him  till  all  the 
neighbours  closed  their  doors— whipped  him  till  th( 
neio-hbours  put  down  their  windows,  and  closed  the  cur- 
tains—whipped him  till  the  women,  driven  wild  by  hear- 
ino-  the  blows  and  the  negro's  agonizing  cries  for  mercy 
crfed-out  against  it— till  one  man  declared  if  he  did  no 
stop,  he  would  return  him  to  court— till  the  landlord  ot 
the  tavern,  after  hearing  iu  silence  the  infliction  of  at 
least  three  hundred  blows  with  the  saw,  went  to  h 
and  told  him  that  he  must  put  an  end  to  it— that  he  hi 
self  was  liable  to  indictment  for  suffering  such  things  on 
his  premises,  and  that  he  was  unwilling  lo  bear  it  any 
longer. 

The  trader  became  very  angry  at  this  interference,  and 
told  the  landlord  that  he  had  sent  a  hoy  to  get  him  a 
bundle  of  whips  to  scourge  the  negro's  back  when  the 
flesh  should  be  too  much  cut  up  by  the  saw  ;  and,  finally, 
finding  he  could  not  go  on,  he  tumbled  the  negro  into 
his  wagon  in  disgust  at  the  Bean  Station  people,  and 
■went  to  Rntledgc.  The  slave  had  two  fits  in  conse- 
quence of  the  beating,  but  notwithstanding,  the  trader 
tied  him  up  again  in  llutledge  jail,  while  the  jailor  (who 
•  would  hardly  have  allowed  it)  was  away,  and  beat  him 
with  three  sticks  from  a  loom  over  the  raw  flesh,  until 
he  was  tired,  and  then  told  him  he  would  try  it  again 
the  next  day.  The  inspectors,  however,  refused  to  let 
the  jail  be  used  for  such  purpose,  and  the  negro  was 
home  in  a  week,  no  information  having  been  obtained 
from  him. 

Thereupon  a  great  excitement  arose  at  RogersviUe, 
and  the  Church  Session  mildly  requested  Col.  Nether 
land  to  come  forward  and  show  he  was  not  responsibl' 
for  the  outrage.  He  refused  to  do  this,  declared  he  had 
a  right  to  beat  his  negroes  as  much  as  he  chose,  or  h 
it  done  •  that  churches  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics ; 
and  finally  wound  up  by  declaring  Mr.  Sawyer  an  abo- 
litionist, and  that  he  must  leave.  Mr.  Sawyer,  thinking 
that  the  church  would  bo  divided  if  he  stayed,  and  his 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Tenth  mo.  3d. 
Telegraphic  news  from  Cawnpore  to  the  18th  of  Eighth 
month,°had  been  received  at  London.  General  Havelock 
had  defeated  the  rebels  near  that  place  on  the  16th,  but 
had  lost  many  of  his  army  by  disease.  Letters  from 
Calcutta  contain  nothing  new. 

A  Bengal  paper  of  Eighth  month  23d,  states  that  the 
army  before  Delhi  having  been  reinforced,  was  making  a 
sensible  impression  upon  the  place,  and  that  the  besieged 
were  reduced  to  such  straits  for  ammunition  that  they 
had  for  some  time  been  firing  pieces  of  telegraph  wire 
from  their  muskets 

The  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  had  met  at 
Weimar.  As  an  evidence  that  Russia  is  seeking  to  be  a: 
peace  with  her  late  enemies,  the  journals  of  St.  Peters- 
burg have  been  instructed  by  the  government  to  mo- 
derate their  language  toward  England  and  Austria,  and 
a  leading  paper  of  the  Russian  capital  has  an  article 
deeply  sympathizing  with  the  English  in  their  Indian 
troubles.  ,,        tm. 

Accounts  from  China  continue  unfavourable,  the 
Emperor  had  refused  to  agree  to  any  arrangement.  A 
proclamation  had  been  issued,  announcing  additional 
imposts  on  tea  and  silk.  The  foreign  consuls  apiiealed 
to  the  Chinese  authorities  against  Ihe  increase,  but  with- 
out success.  The  impost  upon  opium  has  been  raised 
from  12  to  24  dollars. 

In  Constantinople,  financial  troubles  were  augmenting, 
and  paper  money  had  largely  decreased  in  value.  Some 
commercial  failures  are  announced. 

In  England,  the  enlistments  for  the  Indian  army  were 
going  on  with  much  activity,  the  number  enrolled  ex- 
ceeding a  thousand  a  week.  It  was  semi-ofificially  an- 
nounced that  it  was  intended  to  reduce  the  standard  for 
recruits,  as  to  height,  and  the  age  to  be  extended  to  30 
years.  There  was  a  decline  in  cotton  and  breadstuffs. 
Consols  stood  at  90^. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  steamer  Northern  Light  ar- 
rived at  New  York  on  the  16th  inst.,  from  Aspinwall, 
bringing  '700  passengers  and  $1,660,000  in  gold.  By 
this  vessel,  a  full  list  of  the  passengers  of  the  steamer 
Central  America  is  received.     The  total  loss  of  life  was 


illions  of  dollars  in  shares  of  $1000  ea 
bably  the  largest  in  the  world,  having  11 
53,000  spindles. 

Steam.  W hale-boat.— th^  New  Bedford  Mercury  of  th 
14th  inst.  says,  that  the  ship  America,  just  sailed  froi 
that  port,  took  with  her  a  steam  whale-boat ;  it  is  ratht 
larger  than  the  boat  ordinarily  used,  with  an  apparatu 
in  the  stern  for  generating  the  steam  to  drive  a  paddk 
wheel,  fitted  with  two  oscillating  engines.  This  bo( 
can  be  driven  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour,  being  tw 
miles  more  than  the  usual  speed  of  the  whale. 

Ohio  River.— Tf:n\}a  month  16th,  there  was  10  feet 
inches  of  water  in  the  channel,  and  still  rising. 

Potato  Rot. — New  Jersey  papers  state,  the  rot  prevai 
extensively  in  the  southern  part  of  that  State.  In  Peni 
sylvania,  the  ravages  are  believed  not  to  be  so  bad  i 
supposed. 

Miscellaneous.— Ytom  Australia  we  learn  that  the  yiel 
of  gold  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  continues  steady, 
return  showing  the  average  receipt  per  year  of  each  d 
ger,  has  been' officially  compiled.  The  amount  varic 
from  £86  to  £259,  according  to  the  locality  and  syste 
of  working.  Joint  stock  companies  are  fast  supersedii 
the  individual  labour  system.  The  Geelong  and  "' 
bourne  Railroad  was  opened  on  the  24th  of  Sixth  montl 
it  is  45  miles  long. 

The  revolution  in  San  Domingo  was  progressing. 

It  was  reported  that   Gen.  Walker  had  undertaken 

new  expedition  against  Central  America.     Orders  ha' 

been  given  at  Washington  to  fit  out  the  swiftest  w. 

of  the  navy,  to  intercept  or  prevent  his  desigi 


426  persons.     The  mining  operations  throughout  Cal 
fornia  are  carried  on  as  vigorously  as  ev"--  ■"■ 
throughout  the  State  have  generally  bee 


the  crops 


gari 


nered  in 


excellent  condition.  Immigrants  by  the  overland  route 
are  pouring  into  the  State  in  great  numbers.  The  great 
majority  of  the  trains  had  had  more  or  less  difficulty 
with  the  Indians.  In  the  late  election  the  majority  was 
largely  democratic.  On  the  evening  of  election  day,  a 
severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  most  of  the 
interior  counties  of  the  State,  lying  along  the  base  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  the  14th,  another  shock  was 
experienced  in  San  Francisco. 

Dates  from  Oregon  territory  are  to  the  5th  inst.  The 
Constitutional  Convention  was  making  rapid  progress, 
and  the  more  important  reports  had  been  under  discus- 
sion.    The  question  of  slavery  was  causing  some  agita- 

At   the  State   election  of  Pennsylvania,  Packer,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  had  a  large  majo- 
rity.    The  President  has  authorized  the  building  of  a 
slo'op  of  war  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy-yard.     It  will 
employ  hundreds  of  operatives,  who  are  now  out  of  work. 
A  terrible  accident  occurred  on  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  on  the  15th  inst.     A  mail  train   consisting  of 
six  cars,  were  all,  excepting  the  last  car,  throw 
an  embankment  of  twenty  feet  in  height.     The  disaster 
as  attributed  to  the  late  heavy  rains,  by  which  a  cul- 
ert  was  broken  in,  and  the  rail  track  carried  away 
One  person   was  killed;  a  number  of  others   injured; 
some  fatally. 

A  dispatch  from  Minnesota  to  the  New  York  Tribn 
states,  that  the  Republican  nominee  for  Governor  had 
been  elected.     The  election  reports  from  Ohio  and  lowi 
are  conflicting. 

New  York. — Number  of  interments  for  the  week  end 
ing  17th  inst.,  410. 

l'hiladclphia.—ili.o-c\.s\itj,  last  week,  166. 

Sandwich  Islands.— By  the  way   of  Oregon,   we  have 

dates  from  Honolulu  to  Eighth  month  7th.    The  finances 

of  the  Hawaiian  government  are  said  to  be  in  excellent 

condition.     There  had  been  an  earthquake  felt  at  Hilo. 

A  Valuable  Crop. — Two  brothers  named  Smith,  pro- 
prietors of  a  peach  orchard  near  Sacramento,  Cal.,  are 
said  to  have  realized  between  §60,000  and  $70,000  this 
year,  from  the  sale  of  peaches. 

A  Monster  Establishment.— The  Pacific  Mills,  at  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  incorporated  in  1853,  have  a  capital  of  two 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  West-Town  Boarding-Schc 
will  commence  on  Second  day  the  9th  of  the  11th  mom 
Friends  who  intend  sending  children,  will  please  ma 
early  application  to  Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent 
the  School,  or  Joseph  Scattehgood,  Treasurer,  No.  3 
Arch  street. 

WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Eeenezee  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistae,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Makeieo,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Orchard  strc 
New  York,  on  Fourth-day,  the  14th  inst.,  Edward  JIai 
M.  D.,  of  Howellville,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  to  ELEA^ 
K.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Stephen  Wood,  of  the  former  plac 

"! J  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Haddonfield,  N. 

on  Fifth-day,  the  15th  inst.,  John  Newbold  Reeve. 
Greenwich,  N.  J.,  to  Anna  N.,  daughter  of  the  1 
Blakey  Sharpless,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  5th   of  Third  month,  1857,  at  hi! 
dence  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  John  Garetson, 
79th  vear  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Somerset  Mont. 
Meeting.     This  dear  Friend  having  in  eariy  life  subn| 
ted  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  was  for  many  years  a  valutt' 
member  of  our  religious  Society,  labouring  for  the  tdH 
tenance  of  those  precious  testimonies  which  our  ffli 
fathers  in  the  Truth  were  called  upon  to  bear.     He 
an  example  of  honest  simplicity  and  uprightness, 
having  experienced  his  day's  work  to  keep  pace  with 
day,  death  was  robbed  of  its  sting,  and  the  grave  of ' 
tory,  being  gathered,  we  humbly  believe,  as  a  shoe, 
corn  fully  ripe. 

,  on  the  18th  of  Ninth  month  last,  at  the  hous 

Samuel  R.  Kirk,  Whiteland,  Chester  county,  Marga 
S.  Pearson;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet 
in  the  62d  year  of  her  age.  Her  removal  was  some-n 
sudden,  but  her  friends  have  the  consoling  belief,  th: 
was  in  mercy,  and  that  all  is  well. 

,  at  her  residence  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  mort 

of  the  16th  inst.,  Ann  Williams,  widow  of  the 
George  Williams,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  men 
and  for  many  years  an  overseer  of  the  Monthly  Mee 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 
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nd.     That    principle   of  association,   which   at- 
taches deeds  to  places,  and   magnifies  the  one  by 


"lettsrs  Esthetic,  Social,  ami  Moral." 

Greek  Convent,  Base  of  Mount  Sinai, 
Aiiril  9,  1853. 
(Continued  from  page  .')0.) 

We  at  last  reached  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
in ;  and  looked  abroad  from  its  elevated  summit 
nder  the  light  of  a  clear,  blue  sky.  The  extreme 
imjmt,  more  than   sis  thousand   feet  above  the 

■  of  the  sea,  is  an  immense  rock  ; — or  more  ac- 
irately  a  number  of  large  rocks  slightly  separated 
cm  each  other;  furnishing  an  irregular  area  of 
me  eighty  or  an  hundred  feet  square.  The  rock 
a  gray  granite.  On  the  eastern  portion  of  it  is 
small  building  of  great  antiquity;  which  was 
ice  used  as  a  chapel.  With  .some  assistance  from 
e  Bedouins  who  attended  me,  I  was  enabled  to 
cend  upon  its  top.  Remaining  for  some  time  on 
IS  dizzy  height  alone,  I  contemplated  in  silence 
e  magnificence  of  the  scene  around  me. 
There  has  been  no  accurate  survey  of  this  re- 
on,  and  a  glance  even  from  this  towering  emi- 
nce  could  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  rela- 
'e  position  of  surrounding  objects.  But  still, 
though  Mount  Sinai  is  shut  in  with  other  moun' 
ins,  it  seemed  to  me  pretty  well  defined.  I  looked 
the  south-west,  and  below  me  was  the  deep, 
rrow  valley  of  El-Leja,  which  I  have  already 
scnbed  as  holding  in  its  bosom  the  smitten  rock 
Moses,  and  as  being  in  ancient  times  the  resi- 
nce  of  many  religious  anchorites  and  the  loca- 

of  a  number  of  ruined  convents.  Beyond  the 
Hey  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  lofty  and  man-, 
icent  peak  of  St.  Catherine.  I  looked  down  the 
mense  perpendicular  wall  on  the  southern  side 
-0  the  valley  of  Sebahyeh.  There  is  a  small 
emng  there  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
imed  to  me  worthy  of  .special  examination.  Per- 
ps  it  will  at  some  time  give  a  new  phase  to  the 
itory  of  this  wonderful  mountain.  I  was  desirous 
know  more  about  it.  But  the  head  grew  dizzy 
the  attempt  to  ascertain  even  in  the  most  gene- 
manner,  its  features  and  extent.  In  the  north- 
it  direction  the  rocky  heights  of  E-Dayr  ex- 
hded  their  broad  and  level"  summit  beyond  the 
ley  and  gardens  of  Shu-Eib,  from  which  we  had 
landed.  In  another  direction  was  the  peak  of 
ssafeh,  and  other  lofty  peaks  overhanging  the 
!at  plain. 

Even  natural  greatness  has  power;  but  it  was 
;  the  mere  physical  expansion  and  wildness  of 
scene,  which  left  its   deep  impression son  the 


the  magnitude  of  the  other,  added  the  greatness  ot 
character  and  events  to  the  greatness  and  sublimity 
of  physical  nature. 

The  principal  summit  of  Sinai,  called  by  th. 
Arabs  Jebel  Musa  or  the  peak  of  3Ioses,  rises  soli- 
tary and  apart.  It  was  this  peak  which  we  had 
now  ascended  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that, 
about  midway  or  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  way 
from  the  valley  of  Shu-Eib  towards  the  mountain's 
top,  the  Jebel  iMusa  subtends  a  large  and  irregu- 
lar base  towards  the  west.  I  did  not  notice  this 
so  much  in  ascending  the  mountain,  as  in  coming 
We  descended  the  narrow  and  precipitous 
path,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet;  although  I  ought 
to  repeat  here  what  I  have  intimated  in  another 
place,  that  I  do  not  profess  to  have  the  means  of 
entire  accuracy  in  distances.  The  mountain  at 
this  distance  from  the  top,  as  if  seeking  to  lay  down 
a  part  of  its  mighty  bulk  on  the  neighbouring  plain, 
widens  its  vast  granite  base  in  the  direction  of  El 
Kahah ; —throwing  itself  into  many  varieties  of 
form  and  aspect;— sometimes  risinginsharp-pointed 
cliffs,  and  sometimes  sinking  in  ravines  and  small 
valleys. 

At  this  place  Mr.  Thompson  and  myself  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  our  party,  and  came  down 
to  El  Rahah  and  the  Greek  Convent,  by  the  way 
of  the  peak  of  Sussafeh.  The  way  was  wildly 
romantic  ;  and  in  general  rocky  and  barren.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  we  passed  over  small  level 
patches  of  ground,  bearing  a  species  of  coarse  grass 
and  a  few  trees.  Repeatedly  a  cold  clear  fountain 
sparkled  from  the  foot  of  a  rock.  We  passed  over 
this  part  of  the  mountain  for  more  than  a  mile. 
This  struck  me  as  being  a  remarkable  place,— the 
chosen  residence  of  solitude  and  silence ;— and  yet 
degree  of  beauty,  shining  in  the  ripples  of  a  foun- 
tain or  in  a  tree  or  tranquil  flower,  diversified  and 
softened  its  solitary  and  silent  grandeur.  There 
are  many  caverns  here.  The  fragmentary  remains 
of  some  rude  stone  edifices  are  also  to  be  found 
There  was  something  in  this  singular  place, 
unique,  so  shut  out  from  the  world,  so  fitted  to 
solitary  contemplation,  that  it  not  only  seized  hold 
of  the  imagination  ;  but  had  its  marked  attraction 
for  certain  tendencies  and  moods  of  the  heart.  It 
was  once  the  residence  undoubtedly  of  that  class  of 
men,  commemorated  in  history  and  poetry,  who 
life  of  lonely  prayer  possesses,  in  these  spcculati.. 
and  practical  days,  the  aspect  almost  of  religious 
romance. 

"  Far  in  a  wild,  uukiiown  to  public  view. 
From  .voulb  to  age  a  reverend  /lermit  grew; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell', 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  chrystal  well.' 

in  such  a 


It 


region  as  this,  a  region  which 
finds  in  its  want  of  fertility  and  its  difficulty  of 
approach,  a  security  against  the  influx  and  pre- 
sence of  mere  men  of  the  world,  that  this  class  of 
pei-sons  dwelt ;  and  in  few  places  did  they  reside 
in  greater  numbers  than  in  the  valleys  and  wild 
mountain  recesses  of  Sinai.  Soon  the  mountain 
begins  to  rise  again ;  lifting  itself  up  gradually- 
and  slowly  in  its  massive  majesty ;  and  terminating 


at   a  point  where  it  looks  directly  down,   at  the 
height  apparently  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  hun- 
dred feet,  upon  the  large  and  tranquil  plain  of  El 
Rahah.     This  is  that  peak  of  Sussafeh,  the  peak 
of  the  willow  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter 
as    having    particularly  attracted  our    attraction 
when  we  came  down  into  the  plain  of  El  Rahah 
out  of  the  dark  and  lofty  bosom  of  Xiekeb  Hawy. 
I    think    that    this    peak  may  be    called    with 
scarcely  an  impropriety  of  speech,  the  tribune  or 
pulpit  of  Sinai.     Its  position,  its  solitary  grandeur 
its  historical  associations,  seem  to  me  to  entitle  it 
to  that  appellation.     I  have  seen  the  rock  in  which 
it  terminates  ;   and  therefore  speak  with  the  greater 
confidence.     I  have  stood  upon  it;   and  shall  ever 
remember  it  well.     And  if  the  impression,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  left  upon  those  who  visit  the 
pot,  be  a  just  one,— then  what  scenes,  unequalled 
n  the  history  of  man,  have  been  enacted  at  this 
place.     It  was  there,  that  the  visible  and  invisible, 
that  earth  and   heaven  may  be  said   to  have  met 
together.     It  was  there  that  the  Almighty  came 
down,  and  planted  his  foot.    His  form  of  Infinitude 
embodied,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  rested  upon  the 
peak  of  Jebel-Musa,  which  rose  behind  him.     His 
arm  extended  itself  over  the  plain  that  lay  beneath 
him ;   and  over  the  countless  multitude  who  filled 
it.     A  thick  cloud  was  around  him ;   and  flamino- 
fire  was  at  his  feet.     The  trumpet  sounded.     The 
mountain  trembled.  It  was  at  that  hour  of  minirled 
grandeur  and  goodness  that  the  word  was  spoken, 
which  unveiled  the  foundations  of  error.  And  truth' 
which  had  been  obscured  and  distorted  or  had  been 
wholly  driven  away  from  the  habitations  of  men, 
was  led  back  again  by  the  hand  of  the  Infinite 
d  restored  to  its  primitive  position  and  power. 
I  shall  look  for  a  description  of  the  scene  and 
associations  of  this   remarkable    place    from    the 
learned   and   eloquent  pen   of  my  companion.     I 
listened  to  the  reading  of  the  law  from  his  lips  on 
this  portion  of  Sinai.     The   words  of  those  great 
nstructions  were  heard  again  upon  the  rocks.     It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  it  was  a  deeply 
interesting  and  impressive  moment. 

There  are  two  great  publications  of  truth,  for 
which  1  find  no  parallels  in  human  history, 'and 
which  will  never  cease  to  stand  pre-eminent  both 
by  their  nature  and  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  made;— the  law  of  Sinai  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  law  of  Sinai  is  essen- 
tially a  republication  of  those  great  principles  nf 
natural  religion  which  are  engraven  on  the  human 
heart,  but  which  sin  had  obscured  and  almost  ob- 
literated. It  places  in  an  objective  or  outward 
position  that  which  had  been  written  within ;  and 
re-writes  in  letters  of  fire,  and  on  mountain-tops, 
and  in  sight  of  the  whole  worid  that  which  bad 
grown  dim  and  illegible  in  the  subjective  chambers 
of  man's  erring  and  fallen  spirit.  '  It  is  one  of  the 
fatal  attributes  of  sin,  that  it  makes  men  blind, 
and  puts  them  to  sleep ; — so  that  they  do  wrong 
almost  without  knowing  that  it  is  wrong.  But  the 
law  of  Sinai  is  a  trumpet  voice,  waxing  louder  and 
louder,  which  rends  the  rooks  and  wakes  the  dead  ; 
but  uttering  its  declarations  in  the  form  of  prohi- 
bitions rather  than  of  precepts,  it  only  wakes  them 
to  a  .sense  of  their  deadne.ss,  mthout  giving  them 
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a  teacher  and  a  guide  greater  than  Moses.  Fol- 
lowing his  footsteps  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
d  on  the  shore  of  Tiberias,  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,  and  on  the  hill  of  the  Crucifixion,  I 
will  hope  in  the  greatness  of  my  own  weakness  and 
wants,  to  catch  something  of  his  benevolent  spirit. 
I  will  listen  to  that  voice  of  angels,  which  still 
echoes  over  the  plain  of  Bethlehem ;  "  Peace  on 
irth  ;  good-will  to  men." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend. 

Christian  loderatioB. 

"  Revere  the  man  vhose pilsirim  m.irks  the  road, 
And  guides  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  God." 

It  may  be  interesting,  as  well  as  profitable,  for 


the  living  principle  of  a  renovated  life.  So  that  in 
giving  moral  light  and  in  verifying  to  men's  stupid 
consciousness  the  facts  of  their  multiplied  trans- 
gression, it  may  be  said  to  slay,  rather  than  to 
make  alive.  But  still,  considering  the  condition  of 
the  human  race  at  the  time  it  was  given,  the  moral 
ignorance,  the  idolatries,  and  the  crimes  which 
everywhere  prevailed, — it  was  a  declaration  which 
was  essential  ai.d  indispensable  in  the  progress  of 
man's  restoration. 

As  my  footsteps  trod  upon  the  peaks  of  Sinai,  I 
looked,  therefore,  upon  the  scenes  around  me  with 
the  deepest  interest  and  the  sincere.st  gratitude,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  they  were  theatres  of  necessary 
transition,  points  in  that  great  history  of  Redemp- 
tion, which,  beginning  with  the  promise  that  the 

"  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  .  ,       -     -  .  j  k    *i      „.,-„„, 

head,"  terminated  in  the  crucifixion  of  the  Virgin's  us  to  compare  the  views  suggested  by  the  present 
Son  Law,  however,  is  not  life.  The  true  pro-  state  ot  things  m  the  commercial  world,  with  hose 
ere^s  of  man's  restoration  is  from  the  outward  to  expressed  by  one  who  was  an  example  of  simplicity 
Fhe  inward  from  the  law  which  restricts  action  to  even  at  a  period  when  the  means  of  outward  show 
the  princip  e  of  holy  love  which  inspires  it.  It  is  and  extravagance  were  much  ess  generally  avail- 
throutrh  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  his  resurrec-  able  than  now.  "  My  mind,  throughthe  power  of 
tionfrom  the  dead,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Truth,"  said  he,  "  in  view  ot  entering  into  business, 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  the  true  life  comes;  was  in  good  degree  weaned  trom  outward  great- 
that  life  of  faith  and  holy  affection,  which  makes  ncss,  and  I  was  learning  to  be  content  with  real 
man  like  his  heavenly  Father.  This  is  the  little  conveniences,  that  were  not  costly,  so  that  a  way 
leaven  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  which  leavens  of  life,  free  from  much  entanglement,  appeared  best 
the  whole  lump  ;-which,  gradual,  but  sure  in  its  for  me,  though  the  income  might  be  small.  I  had 
T3roere«s  restores  the  individual,  and  reforms  and  several  offers  of  business  that  appeared  profitable, 
improves  society ;-which  breaks  down  and  equa-  but  did  not  see  my  way  clear  to  accept  them;  be- 
lizes  the  enormous  distinctions  resulting  from  self-  lieving  the  business  proposed  would  be  attended 
ishne=s— consolidates  brotherhood,  humanizes  and  with  more  outward  care  and  cumber  than  it  was 
elevates  humanity,  and  makes  God  all  in  all.  required  of  me  to  engage  in      I  saw  that  a  Immble 

In  comin<T  down  from  the  peak  of  Sussafeh  into  man,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  might  live  on 
the  plain  of  El  Rahah,  I  was  greatly  exhausted,  a  little  ;  and  that  where  the  heart  was  set  on  great 
after  havincT  travelled  all  day  in  feeble  health.  The  ness,  success  in  business  did  not  satisfy  the  craving 
descent  is  exceedingly  steep  ;  requiring  strength  as  but  that  commonly  with  an  increase  of  wealth,  the 
well  as  great  care  in  those  who  come  down.  Indeed  desire  of  wealth  increased.  There  was  a  care  on 
it  would^have  been  hardly  possible  for  me  to  have  my  mind  so  to  pass  my  time,  that  nothing  might 
made  the  descent,  and  to  have  returned  to  the  con-  hinder  me  from  the  most  steady  attention  to  the 
vent  that  day  without  the  personal  and  persevering  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd. 

assistance  of  two  Bedouin  Arabs,  to  whose  kind-  Having  seen  his  way  dear  to  engage  moderately 
ne=s  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer.  Night  in  a  simple  way  of  business,  he  says :  1  believe 
was  rapidly  approaching,  and  in  more  than  one  the  hand  of  Providence  pointed  out  this  business 
instance  they  took  me  in  their  arms,  and  carried  forme;  and  was  taught  to  be  content  with  it,  thoug 
me  Thev  supported  me  down  precipices  where  a  I  felt,  at  times,  a  disposition  that  would  have  sought 
false  step  would  have  dashed  me  to  pieces.  In  the  for  something  greater.  But,  through  the  revela 
rude  and  solitary  tents  of  El  Khadem  and  El-Leja,  tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  had  seen  tlw  liappmess  of 
they  may  cease  to  think  of  mc  ;  because  they  might  humility,  and  there  was  an  earnest  desire  in  me 
have  found  nothing  worth  remembering  except  my  to  enter  deeply  into  it ;  and,  at  times,  this  desire 
infi-mities;  but  I  should  think  unworthily  of  my-  arose  to  a  fervent  degree  of  supplication  wherein 
self  if  I  ceased  to  retain  a  recollection  of  the  kind-  my  soul  was  environed  with  heavenly  light  and 
ness  of  these  untutored  but  warm-hearted  men.  consolation,  that  things  were  made  easy  to  me  that 
They  came  with  me  slowly  along  the  foot  of  the  had  been  otherwise.  Though  trading  in  things 
mountain ;  and  we  turned  again  into  the  valley  of  useful  is  an  honest  employ,  they  who  apply  to  mer 
Shu-Eib  We  passed  very  near  an  Egyptian  en-  chandize  for  a  living,  have  great  need  to  be  wel 
campment.  I  heard  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum,  experienced  in  that  precept  which  the  prophet 
The  sound  seemed  strange  and  mysterious  here.  Jeremiah  laid  down  for  his  scribe  :  '  beekest  tliou 
The  mists  and  shadows  were  gathering  upon  the  grea?i/««gs  for  thyself  ?  seek  them  not.  But  tor 
valley.  The  drum  rolled  again,  and  its  sound  was  want  of  steadily  regarding  the  principle  ot  iJi- 
echoed  from  the  rocks.  It  was  natural  that  I  should  vine  love,  a  selfish  spirit  takes  place  in  Lhe  minds 
say  to  myself,  in  the  words  of  Joshua  to  Moses,  of  people,  which  is  attended  with  elarkness  and 
uttered  not  far  from  this  very  place,  "  There  is  a  manijold  confusions  m  the  world."  _ 

noise  of  war  in  the  camp."  The  signs  and  voices  At  another  time,  in  addressmg  those  m  profession 
of  human  strife  have  reached  even  "these  solitary  with  himself,  he  uses  the  following  impressive  Ian- 
places.  That  tide  of  desolation  which  has  over-  guage  of  exhortation  :  First,  my  dear  friends,  dwell 
whelmed  Europe,  and  which  at  different  periods  in  humility,  and  take  heed  that  no  views  of  out- 
has  rolled  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  has  driven  ward  gain  get  too  deep  hold  of  you,  that  so  your 
its  fiery  wave  across  the  sands  of  the  desert  also,  eye  being  single  to  the  Lord,  you  may  be  preserved 
and  has  dashed  itself  against  the  foot  of  Sinai.  \n  the  way  of  safety .  Where  people  let  loose  their 
Depravity  hardens  itself  in  defiance  of  the  law.  minds  after  the  love  of  outward  things,  and  are 
AVill  it  not  yield  to  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  more  engaged  in  pursuing  the  profits,  and  seek  ^ 
1 7  the  friendships  of  this  world,  than  to  be  inwardly 

There  is  sometbimr  within  me,  which  bids  me ! acquainted  with  the  way  of  true  peace,  such  walk 
""  hence.     It  is  not  safe  for  weak  and  erring  hu-  jin  a  vain  sliadou;  while  the  true  comfort  of  liti 


and  their  treasures,  thus  collected,  do  many  times 
prove  dangerous  snares  to  their  children.  Look 
uy  dear  friends,  to  Divine  providence  ;  and  follow 
n  simplicity,  that  exercise  of  body,  that  plainness 
md  frugality,  which  true  wisdom  leads  to ;  so  maj 
you  be  preserved  from  those  dangers  which  attend 
such  who  are  aiming  at  outward  ease  and  great- 


"  Treasures,  though  small,  attained  on  the  trnt 
principle  of  virtue,  are  sweet  in  the  possession ;  anc 
while  we  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  there  ii. 
true  comfort  and  satisfaction.  Here  neither  th( 
throbbings  of  an  uneasy  conscience,  nor  anxioui 
thoughts  about  the  event  of  things,  hinder  the  en 
joyment  of  life.  When  we  look  toward  the  end  o 
life,  and  think  on  the  division  of  our  substanci 
among  our  successors,  if  we  know  we  have  col 
lected°it  in  the  tear  of  the  Lord,  in  honesty,  i) 
ec^uity  and  in  uprightness  of  heart  before  him,  w 
may  consider  it  as  his  gilt  to  us ;  and  with  a  singl 
eye  to  his  blessing,  bestow  it  on  those  we  leave  be 
hind  us.  Such  is  the  happiness  of  the  plain  wa-. 
of  true  virtue.  '  The  work  of  righteousness  shal 
be  peace ;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quiet 
ness,  and  assurance  forever.' 

"  In  being  crucified  to  the  world,  broken  off  fror 
hat  friendship  which  is  enmity  with  God,  an 
dead  to  the  customs  and  fashions  which  have  nc 
their  foundation  in  the  Truth  ;  the  way  is  prepare 
to  lowliness  in  outward  living,  and  a  disentangle 
ment  from  those  snares  which  attend  the  love  _c 
money;  and  where  the  faithfiil  friends  of  Chrii 
are  so  situated  that  merchandising  appears  to  I 
their  duty,  they  feel  v.restraint  from  going  fartht 
than  he  owns  their  proceedings,  being  convince 
that  '  we  are  not  our  own,  but  are  bought  with 
price ;  that  none  of  us  may  live  to  ourselves,  hi 
to  him  who  died  for  us.'  Thus  they  are  taugl 
not  only  to  keep  to  a  moderate  advance  an 
uprightness  in  their  dealings,  but  to  consider  tl 
tendency  of  their  proceeding.  A  pious  man  is  coi 
tent  to  do  a  share  of  business  in  society,  answer; 
ble  to  the  gifts  with  which  he  is  endowed,  but 
careful  lest  at  any  time  his  heart  be  ctvrchargc, 
If  we  gather  treasures  in  worldly  wisdom,  we  Ir 
up  '  treasures  for  ourselves;'  and  great  treasu: 
managed  in  any  other  spirit,  than  the  Spirit  ■ 
Truth,  disorders  the  affairs  of  society ;  for  herel 
the  good  gifts  of  God  in  his  outward  creation  ai 
turned  into  the  channels  of  uorldly  ho/tour,  ai 
frequently  applied  to  support  luxury,  in  all  of  whid 
there  is  a  degree  of  evil." 


manity  to  stop  at  Sinai.     I  will  endeavour  to  find  [wanting ;  their  < 


mple. 


!  often  hurtful  to  others 


The  Great  Eastern. — Opinions  still  differ 
..edingly  concerning  this  vessel's  proving  a 
munerating  investment.  The  strength  of  the  < 
siderations  urged  in  favour  of  this  result,  appea 
to  be,  that  no  steamship  yet  constructed  can  car 
coal  enough  for  the  Australian  voyage,  and  yet  >j 
tain  any  room  for  freight,  being  thus  compelled 
go  out  of  their  way,  and  lengthen  their  voya 
and  also  to  purchase  coal  at  four  or  five  times  i 
cost  in  England.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Grc 
Eastern  can  coal  in  England  at  the  pit's  moul 
for  both  the  out  and  return  voyage,  and  still  car 
5000  tons  of  freight  and  4000  passengers,  and  tl 
her  great  size  will  secure  for  her  a  speed  of  fiftc 
knots,  with  a  smaller  proportional  consumptii 
fuel  than  is  required  by  ordinary  vessels  to  ma 
ten  knots.  Should  these  expectations  be  realize 
the  question  must  still  be  decided  whether  then 
sufficient  business  to  employ  so  enormous  a  vess 
and  also  the  many  smaller  ones  which  will  be  luf 
necessary  by  the  demand  for  more  frequent  co 
munication  than  one  vessel,  however  swift,  coi 
possibly  afford.— Jo«;-.  of  Commerce. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Human  Voice. 

IIow  woniltrful  are  the  nice  variations  of  tb 
human  voice  !     It  holds  up  a  mirror  to  the  ear  a 
the  counteuance  does  to   the  eye,   whereiu   is  re 
i  fleeted    the    soul   of  the   speaker ;  and    even   the 
;  speaker   may  detect  and   repress   a  feeling  which 
j  the  tones  of  his  own  voice  first  betray  to  himself. 
I  These  involuntary  indications  of  the  unknown  heart 
'  are  great  aids  in  learning  self-knowledge,  and  all 
'  selt-study  should  be  with  the  aim  of  self-correction. 
And  here  the  truth  works   doubly,  for  while   the 
tones  of  the  voice  aid  in  detecting  wrong  within, 
so    the   instantaneous  and   willing  change   to   the 
right  tone  acts  most  beneficially  in  soothing  irrita- 
tion, or  correcting  other  wrong,  and  therefore  un- 
pleasing  feelings. 

Let  any  one  when  irritated  speak  gently,  when 
impatient  with  calm  composure,  when  hurried 
quietly,  and  note  the  effect  on  his  own  spirit.  It 
may  be  well  to  be  still  altogether  sometimes,  but 
silence  is  often  partially  the  result  of  obstinacy  or 
some  other  wrong  feeling;  while  a  settled  resolu- 
tion, promptly  acted  upon,  to  speak  what  is  needed 
and  in  the  right  spirit,  will  be  abundantly  more 
"ectual  as  a  self-discipline. 

There  are  undoubtedly  cases  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, where  energy,  promptness,  and  activity  may 

best  enjoined  by  the  simple  tone  and  manner  of 
speaking  ; — many  instances  where  bodily  weakness 

distress,  or  mental  anxiety,  make  placidity  or 
cheerfulness  of  voice  almost  out  of  the  question, — 
but  here  too  there  will  lurk  in  its  tones  enough  to 
define  the  state  of  the  mind,  right  or  wrong. 

Were  the  feelings  under  perfect  control,  and  the 
will  under  perfect  regulation,  there  would  be  little 
need  to  watch  their  vocal  manifestations.  The 
still  small  voice  always  heard  in  the  soul — never 


no  rusting  of  the   talent  he  employs.     The  very  and  to  win  the  belief  of  the  natives  of  India,  ever 
great  and  the  very  little  have  their  places  marked  [ready  to  give  credit  to  the  supernatural  and  to  pay 

superstitious  homage  to  the  assumption  of  Divinity. 


out  in  his  wondrous  economy,  and  that  very  gift 
of  speech  by  which  under  tlie  divine  anointing  thi 
glorious  go-pel  is  preached  to  men,  may,  by  its  simple 
tones  in  trifling  incidents,  check  the  spread  of  error 
and  aid  the  growth  of  Truth.  Y.  T.  E. 


irowned  by  discordant  noises,  would  attune  the 
voice  to  its  own  harmony :  but  though  we 
may  sigh  "  alas !"  as  we  measure  our  short-comings 
ivith  our  aspirations,  it  is  better  to  labour  on  in  hope, 
ihan  to  halt  in  discouragement. 

We  will  have  help  one  way  or  other,  in  all  our 
mdertakings,  great  in  reality  or  small  only  in  seem- 
He,  "  on  whom  help  is  laid,"  hath  promised 
lis  peaceable  Spirit  shall  triumph  in  those  who 
ieek  it ; — and  what  our  resolves  and  our  strength 
lan  never  do,  his  grace  is  sufficient  for.  But  it  is 
lot  compulsory :  slight  it,  those  who  choose, — do 
he  best  they  can  without  it,  and  they  will  have 
telp  another  way  from  one  unwearied,  and  though 
16  may  lull  them  by  seeming  to  let  them  alone,  and 
hey  may  become  "  great  things"  in  the  eyes  of 


For  "  Tlib  Friend." 

findd  h  i  sm. 

The  history  and  character  of  a  superstition,  to 
which  nearly  five  hundred  millions  of  human  be- 
ings are  enslaved,  cannot  be  an  indiiferent  subject 
to  the  philanthropist.  We  therefore  compile  from 
a  lecture  by  Professor  II.  K.  Wilson,  of  the  Uui- 

rsity  of  Oxford,  the  following  curious  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  religion  of  Buddha. 

The  birth-place  of  Buddhism  appears  to  have 
been  in  Central  India.  The  doctrine  itself  is  an 
ofi'shoot  of  Brahminism.  From  the  best  evidence 
that  can  be  attained,  it  would  seem  that  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  before  Christ,  a  school  of 
teachers  arose  among  the  Brahmins,  who  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  hierarchical  organization, 
for  that  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  if  not  thi 
.sole  innovation  intended  by  the  first  propagators  of 
Buddhism.  The  doctrine  of  transmigration  was 
common  to  the  Buddhists  and  every  division  of  the 
Brahmanical  Hindus.  The  eternity  of  matter  and 
the  periodical  dissolution  and  renovation  of  the 
world  were  also  familiar  to  all  the  schools.  The 
Buddhists  did  not  abolish  caste;  they  acknow- 
ledged it  fully  as  a  social  institution,  but  they 
maintained  that  it  was  merged  in  the  religious 
charjicter,  and  that  all  those  who  adopted  a  reli- 
ious  life  were  thereby  emancipated  from  its  res- 
trictions, and  were  of  one  community.  The  moral 
precepts  which  they  inculcated,  with   at  least  one 


exception,  the  taking  away  of  animal  life,  were 
common  to  them  and  the  Brahmins.  The  Budd 
hists  recognized  the  existence  of  all  the  Gods  of 
the  Brahmanical  Pantheon,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  exceptions.  The  notion  of  final  extinction,  al- 
though more  unqualified,  was  not  confined  to  the 
Buddhists.  In  short,  the  philosophy  of  Buddhism 
was  essentially  eclectic,  and  the  main  point  of  dis- 
agreement was  the  political  institution  of  a  reli- 
gious society  which  should  comprise  all  classes,  all 
castes,  women  as  well  as  men,  and  should  throw 
off  the  authority  of  the  Brahmins,  as  the  sole 
teachers  of  religious  faith.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  same  innovators  discarded  the  ritual  of  the 
Vedas,  and  discontinued  the  adoration  of  the  Hin 
du  Divinities,  placing  the  observance  of  moral  du 


thers,  he  has  them  at  last,  just  as  surely  as  if  he  ties  and  the  practice   of  a  life  of  self-denial  and 

d   drawn   them  to  a  drunkard's  or  a  suicide's  [restraint   above   the    burthensome   and    expensive 

rai'e  ;  for  morality  without  religion,  is  a  building  ]  charges  of  formal  worship.     The  principal  teacher 

ithout  foundation,  and  must  fall,  for  all  who  are  i  of  this  new  doctrine  was  Sakya  Morui,  and  his  cha 


ot  for  Ciirist  are  against  him  and  all  who  are 
gainst  him  are — whose  ? 
It  is  right  undoubtedly  to  strive  to  correct  what- 
jr  is  wrong  in  self,  socially  or  morally ;  but  right 
hiugs  are  truly  right  only  when  done  with  a  right 
lotive ;  and  all  who  respect  the  authority  of  reve- 
itiou  will  acknowledge  that  the  right  and  dis- 
•imating  motive  for  doing  and  bearing  is,  to  please 

It  is  the  root  and  groundwork  of  true  self- 
nprovement.  We  may  say  it  is  certainly  better 
>r  this  life,  to  strive  with  might  to  be  amiable,  in- 
dlectual,  refined,  pleasing  to  others ; — aye,  for  this 


racter  became  gradually  invested,  as  time  rolled  on, 
with  all  the  extravagant  fables  which  were  attached 
to  him  as  the  incarnation  of  Buddha.  The  de- 
parture from  the  Brahmanical  system  started  about 
the  time  ascribed  to  Sakya's  teaching,  became  gra- 
dually developed  as  the  organization  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  professed,  became  more  perfect, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before 
Christ,  they  may  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Asoka,  the  Rajah  of  Central  India,  as  the  Budd- 
hist traditions  maintain ;  and  under  his  encourage- 
ment a  convocation  may  have  been  held,  at  which 
the  associated  Buddhists  began  that  course  of  pro 


fe; — "  but  what  then  r'  Take  passage  in  a  ship,  I  pagation  which  spread  their  religion  throughout 
know  will  sink  when  it  reaches  port  ?  Fair  j  India,  and  beyond  its  confines  to  the  north  and  to 
nd  pleasing  as  the  voyage  may  be,  it  would  be  the  south.  At  this  period  we  may  conceive  the 
Qutterable  folly  when  the  same  voyage  can  be  marvels  of  Sakya's  life,  and  the  more  detailed  ex- 
ikeu  better  in  another  that  is  undoubtedly  safe,  pan.siou  of  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  him,  to  have 
Its  Captain  will  permit  no  waste  of  mental  power,  i  been  devised,  as  calculated  to  excite  the  admiration 


i\soka  is  said  to  have  been  a  profuse  constructor 
of  Buddhist  monasteries  and  of  Topes  or  monu- 
ments over  Buddhist  relics. 

The  relics  of  Buddha  and  his  principal  followers 
became  very  widely  scattered,  and  the  monuments 
or  temples  erected  over  them  are  very  numerous 
throughout  India.  To  the  same  period  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  Buddhism  in  India,  must 
be  ascribed  the  excavation  of  the  cave-temples 
h  have  so  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Euro- 
peans. 

The  evidence  thus  afforded  by  the  Topes  and 
the  caves  of  the  time  in  which  the  principal  monu- 
ments of  Buddhism  were  multiplied,  harmonizes 
with  that  derived  from  the  more  lasting  literary 
monuments  of  the  same  faith,  and  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  after  Christ  were 
the  period  during  which  the  doctrine  was  most  suc- 
cessfully propagated  and  was  patronized  by  many 
of  the  Ilujahs  of  India,  particularly  in  the  north 
and  west.  Ever  ready  as  the  Chinese  traveller 
Pa  Hian,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  is  to  see 
Buddhism  everywhere  dominant,  he  furnishes  evi- 
dence that  in  the  east  and  particularly  in  the  place 
of  its  reputed  origin,  the  birth-place  of  Sakya, 
which  had  become  a  wilderness,  it  had  fallen  into 
neglect.  In  the  seventh  century,  Hwang  Tsang 
abounds  with  notices  of  deserted  monasteries, 
ruined  temples,  diminished  number  of  mendicants 
and  augmented  proportion  of  heretics. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  was  the  term  of 
its  vitality,  and  that  the  seventh  century  witnessed 
its  disappearance  from  the  continent  of  India. 
Traces  of  Buddhism  lingered  no  doubt  till  a  much 
later  period,  as  is  shown  by  the  inscription  found 
at  Karnath  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century ;  but  it 
was  then  limited  to  a  few  localities  and  had  shifted 
its  scene  to  the  regions  bordering  on  its  birth-place, 
being  shortly  afterwards  so  utterly  obliterated  in 
India  Proper,  that  by  the  sixteenth  century  the 
highest  authority  in  the  country,  the  intelligent 
minister  of  an  inquiring  king,  Abulfazl,  the  minis- 
ter of  Akbar,  could  not  find  an  individual  to  give 
him  an  account  of  its  doctrines. 

The  great  body  of  the  Buddhist  writings,  the 
Tibetan,  Mongolian,  Chinese,  Cingalese,  Burmau 
and  Siamese  books  are  all  declaredly  translations 
of  works  written  in  the  language  of  India — the 
Sanscrit.  The  collections  of  doctrinal  precepts 
are  called  the  Sutras,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the 
very  words  of  Sakya  himself  the  Buddha-vachana, 
repeated  by  the  disciple  who  heard  them.  The 
Salita  Vistara  is  the  life  of  Sakya,  as  repeated  by 
himself.  The  circumstances  of  Buddha's  lite  as 
told  in  this  book,  have  furnished  all  the  Buddhist 
nations  with  their  traditions.  After  an  infinitude 
of  births  in  various  characters,  during  ten  millions 
of  millions  and  one  hundred  thousand  millions  of 
Kalpas,  the  shortest  of  which  consists  of  sixteen 
millions  of  years,  and  the  longest  of  thirty-two 
millions  after  this,  he  attained  the  rank  of  Bsdhi- 
sativa,  that  which  is  inferior  only  to  a  Buddha,  in 
the  Tushita  heaven  where  he  taught  his  doctrine 
to  innumerable  millions  of  Bodhisativas  or  future 
Buddhas  and  Gods  and  Spirits.  To  rise  to  the 
elevation  of  a  perfect  Buddha  one  existence  more 
on  earth  was  necessary,  and  he  therefore  becomes 
incarnate  as  the  son  of  the  Sakya  prince  Suddho- 
dana  and  Maya  his  wife.  The  marvels  of  his  life 
in  this  new  incarnation  are  in  keeping  with  this 
stupendous  fiction,  and  it  would  only  weary  and 
disgust  the  readers  to  repeat  them. 

The  attribution  to  a  Buddha  of  power  and 
sanctity  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  Gods,  is 
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only  a  development  of  the  Brabminical  notion  that 
the  Gods  could  be  made  subject  to  the  will  of  a 
mortal  by  bis  performance  of  siiperbuman  austeri- 
ties; only  the  Buddhists  ascribed  it  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  internal  purity  acquired  during  a  suc- 
cession of  births.  The  notion  of  Buddha's  su- 
premacy once  established,  the  worship  of  the  Gods 
became  superfluous ;  but  as  the  mass  of  mankind 
are  in  need  of  sensible  objects  to  which  their  de- 
votions are  to  be  addressed,  Buddha  came  to  be 
substituted  for  the  Gods  and  his  statutes  to  usurp 
their  altars. 

The  organization  of  a  regular  priesthood  from 
all  classes  and  their  assemblage  in  monasteries  un- 
der a  superior,  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  Buddhism  as  opposed  to  Brahminisni,  though 
not  wholly  unknown  to  the  latter.  The  monastic 
principle  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  originated 
■with  iSakya  himself,  for  he  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers were  migratory,  passing  from  one  part  of 
Central  India  to  another,  except  during  the  rainy 
season,  when  they  dispersed  to  their  respective 
homes,  re-assenibliug  after  the  rains  ;  the  organiza- 
tion commenced  probably  in  the  firtt  convocation, 
and  was  perfected  in  the  time  of  Asoka.  In  the 
first  instance  the  heads  of  the  communities  were 
elected  by  their  associates  on  account  of  their  su- 
perior age  and  learning;  but  other  motives  no 
doubt  soon  came  to  influence  the  choice,  and  in 
time  new  principles  were  introduced,  which  were 
not  originally  recognized,  although  not  wholly  for- 
eign to  the  spirit  of  the  system,  particularly  the 
notion  that  guides  the  election  to  the  successor  of 
a  deceased  Dalai  Lama  of  Lhassa,  or  a  Tashi 
Lama  of  Teshulambee,  the  selection  of  a  child  in 
whose  person  the  soul  of  the  deceased  is  supposed 
to  have  become  regenerate,  being  in  fact  that  of  a 
Buddha  on  his  way  to  perfection.  This  notion 
is  now  at  least,  no  longer  confined  to  Teshulambee 
or  to  Lhassa ;  but  is  spread  very  generally  through 
Tartary  according  to  the  French  missionaries  ;  and 
every  monastery  of  note  seeks,  upon  the  demise  of 
its  superior,  for  a  child  to  succeed  him,  sending 
usually  to  Western  Tibet  to  discover  him,  and  de- 
tecting him  by  placing  before  the  boy  a  variety  of 
articles,  from  which  he  picks  out  such  as  had  be- 
longed to  the  deceased,  and  which  he  is  supposed 
to  recognize  as  having  been  his  property  in  a  prior 
existence.  This  notion,  however,  is  admitted  to  be 
of  comparatively  modern  introduction  as  late  as 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

Belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  is  unquestionably  a  modern 
graft  upon  the  unc|ualified  Atheism  of  Sakya 
Maui:  it  is  still  of  very  limited  recognition.  In 
none  of  the  standard  authorities  which  have  been 
translated,  is  there  the  slightest  allusion  to  such  a 
First  Cause ;  the  existence  of  whom  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  fundamental  Buddhist  dogma  of  the 
eternity  of  all  existence.  The  doctrine  of  an  Adi 
Buddha,  a  first  Buddha  in  the  character  of  a  Su- 
preme Creator,  which  has  found  its  way  into  Nepal 
and  perhaps  into  Western  Tibet,  is  entirely  local, 
as  is  that  of  the  Dhyani  Buddhas  and  Bodhisativas, 
their  sons  and  agents  in  creation  as  described  by 
Mr.  Hodgson.  There  can  be  wo  Firi,t  Buddha, 
for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  system,  that  Buddhas 
are  of  progressive  development :  any  one  may  be- 
come a  Buddha  by  passing  through  a  series  of  ex- 
istences in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  benevolence, 
and  there  have  been  accordingly  an  infinitude  of 
Buddhas  in  all  ages  and  in  all  regions.  One  of 
the  Pali  authorities  records  the  actions  of  twenty- 
four  ;  Schmidt,  from  a  Mongol  work,  has  given  the 
names  of  a  thousand  Buddhas.  There  are  San- 
scrit authorities  for  seven  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world.     An  eighth  Maitraya  is  to  come  ;  but  these 


are  only  a  few,  confined  to  a  certain  period;  the  which  stufi's  itself  with  them  almost  to  bursting! 
number  during  all  the  extravagant  intervals  of  The  stomach  of  a  toad  taken  in  the  oat  patch  abov 
Buddhist  chronology  has  no  limitation,  and  there !  referred  to,  having  been  cut  open,  was  found  fillei 
can  no  more  be  a  first  than  there  can  be  a  last,  i  with  these  worms,  mixed  with  a  few  wings  of  beetles 
each  passing  in  his  turn  to  the  end  and  aim  of  bis  The  army  worm  has  another  enemy  in  the  blac' 


existence — extinction — nirvana. 

Utter  extinction  as  the  great  end  and  object  of 
life  is  also  a  fundumontal,  and  in  some  respects,  a 
peculiar  feature  of  Buddhism.  Nirvu/ia  is  literal- 
ly a  blowing  out,  as  of  a  candle — annihilation.  It 
has  been  objected  to  this  that  Buddhism  recognizes 

system  of  rewards  and  punishments  after  death, 
and  no  doubt  its  cosmology  is  copiously  furnished 
with  heavens  and  hells;  but  this  it  has  in  common 
with  Brahminisni ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  of 
transmigration.  The  wicked  are  punished,  the 
good  rewarded,  but  the  punishment  and  reward 
are  only  in  proportion  to  their  bad  or  good  deed 


arva  of  what  seems  to  be   a  necrophorus,  whic 
preys  upon  the  caterpillar. 

Beside  these  there  is  a  small  ichneumon,  or 
all  events  a  parasitical  fly,  which  deposits  its  eg_ 
all  over  the  back  of  the  caterpillar,  and  they,  whe 
matured,  spin  cocoons,  which  send  forth  a  cloud 
other  flies  to  repeat  the  process. 

Specimens  of  the  army  worm  sent  hither  froi 
Maryland,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  a  fly  muc 
like  the  common  house  fly ;  but  with  a  lighter  cc 
loured  series  of  rings  around  the  abdomen,  which  : 
hirsute  and  tipped  with  brown,  belonging  to  th 
family  of  tnusoidce.     It  is  a  merciful  provision 


and  when  they  have  been  balanced,  the  individual  |  nature,  that,  as  these  worms  increase,  so  do  tL 
returns  to  earth  to  run  up  afresh  score;  to  incur  in  parasitical  foes  which  feed  upon  and  destroy  then 
fact  according  to  Buddhism,  a  fresh  infliction  of  i  But  for  this  the  consequences  would  be  terrible  : 
suflering,  life  being  the  cause  of  evil,  from  which  deed   to  all   the  hopes  of  the  agriculturist. — Nc 


there  is  no  escape  but  by  ceasing  to  be. 

The  segregation  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  from 
the  people,  although  in  the  first  instance,  probably 
popular,  from  the  priestly  character  being  thrown 
open  to  all  castes  alike,  must  have  been  unpropi- 
tious  to  the  continued  popularity  of  the  system,  and 
its  success  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  activity  of 
its  propagators  and  the  indolent  acquiescence  of 
the  Brahmins.  When  the  influence  acquired  by 
the  Buddhists  with  the  Princes  of  India,  gave  them 
consideration,  and  diverted  the  stream  of  dona- 
tions as  well  as  of  honours,  the  Brahmins  began  to 
be  aroused  from  their  apathy  and  set  to  work  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  schism.  The  success 
that  attended  their  eiforts,  could  have  been,  for  a 
long  time,  but  partial ;  but  that  they  were  ulti- 
mately successful,  and  that  Buddhism  in  India  gave 
way,  before  Brahminism,  is  a  historical  fact.  To 
what  cause  this  was  owing,  is  by  no  means  estab- 
lished, for  though  there  are  traditions  of  persecu- 
tion, it  was  more  probably  the  result  of  internal 
decay,  than  of  external  violence.  The  dissemina- 
tion of  Buddhism  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  seems  to  have  received  a  fresh  impul 
about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century ;  and  this  may 
have  been  connected  with  some  partial  acts  of  per- 
secution in  India  and  consequent  emigration  of  the 
Buddhists.  We  have  no  record,  however,  of  its 
having  been  universal,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that 
Buddhism  died  a  natural  death 


Tlie  History  and  Habits  of  the  Army  Worm. — 
A  friend  who  has  made  entomology  a  subject  of 
study,  furnishes  us  with  some  of  the  results  of  his 
investigations  into  the  character,  habits,  and  his 
tory  of  the  army  worm,  of  which  so  many  com 
plaints  have  arisen  in  various  parts  of  the  coun 
try.  The  oat  patch  west  of  the  Smithsonian 
grounds  supplied  him  with  specimens  and  an  op 
portunity  to  observe  much  concerning  these  devour- 
ing pests.  Our  friend's  first  impression,  and  which 
indeed  he  retains,  was  that  the  worm  in  question 
is  identical  with  the  grass  worm  of  the  South 
Present  appearances  all  attest  this  identity,  but  it 
will  require  the  complete  round  of  transformation 
to  be  gone  through  with  before  it  can  be  considered 
certain. 

This  worm  destroys  corn,  clover,  grain,  and  every 
kind  of  grass,  and  in  the  South  is  found  very  abun 
dant  on  the  grass  and  weeds  between  the  rows  of 
cotton.  Its  caterpillar,  just  before  changing  into 
the  chrysalis  hides  under  stones,  and  where  the 
ground  is  broken  under  clods  of  dirt.  Their  ene- 
mies are  formidable,  the   largest  being  the  toad 
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Selected. 
A  PLEA  FOR  OUR  PHYSICAL  LIFE. 

BY    CHARLES    MACKAY. 


We  do  our  n 

ature  wrong, 

Neglecting  o 

ver  long 

The 

bodily  joys  tha 

;  help  to  make 

us  wise; 

The  ramble 

ip  the  slope 

- 

Of  the  high 

nouutain  cope, 

The 

long  d.iy's  wal 

c,  the  vigorous 

exercise  r 

The  fresh,  In 

.furious  bath, 

Far  from  the 

trodden  path, 

Or  mid  the  ocean  wa\ 

cs,  dashing  wi 

h  harmle 

Lifiiiiy  us  off  our  feet 

upon  the  sandy  shore. 

Kind  heaven 

!  there  is  no  end 

Of  pleasures 

as  we  wend 

Our 

pilgrimage  in  1 

fe's  undevious 

way, 

If  we  but  know  the  laws 

Of  the  Eternal  Cause, 
And  for  his  glory  and  our  good  obey  ; 

But  intellectual  pride 

Sets  half  these  joys  aside, 
And  our  perennial  care  absorbs  the  soul  so  much, 
That  life  grows  dim  and  cold  beneath  its  deadening  touc 


ye  smooth  green  meads, 


Welcome 

Ye  strean 
Welcome,  re  corn-tields,  wavinj;  like  a  sea! 

Welcome  the  leafy  bowers, 

And  children  gathering  tiowers  ! 
And  farewell,  for  awhile,  sage  drudgery! 

What  though  we're  growing  old, 

Our  blood  is  not  yet  cold. 
Come  with  me  to  the  fields,  thou  man  of  many  ills, 
And  give  thy  limbs  a  chance  among  the  daffodils  I 

Come  with  me  to  the  woods. 

And  let  their  solitudes 
Re-echo  to  our  voices  as  we  go ! 

Upon  thy  weary  brain 

Let  childhood  come  again 
Spite  of  thy  wealth,  thy  learning,  or  thy  woe  ! 

Stretch  forth  thy  limbs  and  leap! 

Thy  life  has  been  asleep; 
And  though  the  wrinkles  deep  may  furrow  thy  pale  bri 
Show  me.  if  thou  art  wise,  how  like  a  child  thou'rt  u( 


"  There  have  been  a  dozen  clergymen  visiting  \ 
during  the   past   week,"   says   a   boy  in   the  ft 
warmth   of  that  generosity  which,  if  it  does  n 
know  what  is  magnanimous  in  self,  at  least  knot 
what  is  magnanimous  in  others,  "  and  there 
not  been  one  of  them  that  has  not  spoken  aga 
at  least  one  of  the  others."     The  sincere  but 
cautious  man  who  thus  has  given  loose  reign  to  \ 
tongue,  has  done  more  mischief  in   an  half  ho 
than  his  preaching  can  repair  in  a  week.     Is 
not  of  vast  importance  for  us  now,  particular 
when    the    evangelical   cause    is   gaining    great 
popularity  and  position,  to  enjoin  upon  oursclv 
greater   caution   and    humility   of  the   tongue  'I 
Episcopal  Recorder. 


THE    FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Vrkna." 

BlOfillAPUICAL  SKETCHES, 

>f  MiMisters  a„a  Elders,  aud  other  concerned   mem- 
bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  piigo  63.) 
JOHN   DAVIS. 

John  Davi?,  a  valuable  elder  of  Darby  Montblv 
leeting  then  in  Chester  county,  deceased  Sixth 
10  1  /  th,  1 749.  The  Friends  of  bis  meeting  say 
i  hini,  he  "  was  a  religious,  exemplary  man,  both 
1  the  church  and  in  the  neighbourhood."  He 
was  clerk  to  our  Monthly  Meeting,  and  truly 
elpf'ul  to  the  ministry." 

PUEBK    BLUNSTONE. 

Pbebe  Blunstone  was  born  in  England,  in  the 
;ar  1C66  Having  given  up  to  bear  the  cross  of 
ir  Lord  Jeaus  Christ,  and  continuing  faithful  to 
s  UMiuinngs,  she  received   a  gilt  in  the  ministry, 

the  exercise  of  which  she  was  diligent  and  fer- 
:iit.     Her  service  was  great  in  the  church,  both 

her  gospel  labours,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
sciphne.  She  was  earnestly  concerned  that  the 
Hldren  of  Friends  might  walk  in  the  Truth ;  was 
ligent  in  attending  meetings,  and  in  visiting  the 
bhe  also  frequently  visited  the  families  of 
neuds  who  were  in  beakh,  to  encourage  them  to 
ve  and  good  works. 

Some  time  before  her  death,  she  had  a  dream  or 
sion  ot  which  she  has  left  the  following  account : 
1  saw  in  my  dream  a  very  great  gatherincr  of 
oplem  the  valley,  below  the  meeting-house  hill 
iJarby.     I  thought  I  stood  on  the   hill,  and  be- 
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Id  a  man  lu  fashionable  apparel,  as  it  were 
impling  on  the  sun  with  exceeding  pride  and 
rogance,  insomuch  that  the  sun  was  darkened 
ereby ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  people  that  were  in 
e  valley  were  fixed  upon  him  with  much  dis- 
arse  and  noise  amongst  them.  I  thought  I  heard 
roice  say,  '  As  high  as  he  is,  be  shall  come  down  ; 
shall  come  down  ;  he  shaU  come  down.'  At  th. 
.rd  sentence  he  came  down,  and  there  was  pre 
red  for  him  a  horse  on  which  he  mounted  imme 
,.  iakiDg  the  bridle  in  his  left  hand,  he 
Id  lorth  a  bottle  in  his  right  towards  the  peopl 
dsaid,  'Whoso  will  follow  me,  I  will  give  to 
!iik  ol  my  bottle.'  There  rushed  out  of  the  meet- 
■  many  loose,  airy  people,  and  followed  him. 
and  they  that  were  with  him,  turned  to  the  left 
d  unto  uncultivated  laud,  which  seemed  as  a 
derness  before  them.  Then  I  looked  to  the 
■henng  which  still  remained  in  the  valley,  and 
io  d,  they  were  in  great  stillness  and  quietness, 
I  the  sun  shone  gloriou.sly  upon  them,  and  there 
IS  a  sweet  harmony  of  love  and  hfe  amoncrgt 
.  even  throughout  the  assembly.  Inasmuch 
I  was  neither  with  those  that  went  out,  nor  with 
■"  Ihat  remained  in  the  valley,  1  think  I  shall 
^G  in  the  body  to  see  the  accomplishment 

Uter  a  life  dedicated  to  the  Lord's  service,  even 
advanced  age,  Phebe  Blunstone  departed  this 
Sixth  mo.  27th,  1749,  being  83  years  old 


discipline,  and  was  a  serviceable  man  in  various 
respects."  His  labour  in  the  ministry  was  priuci 
pally,  although-  not  entirely,  confined  to  the  meet 
ings  in  the  limits  of  his  own  Yearly  Meeting.  His 
wife,  in  company  with  Mary  Pennell,  having,  early 
in  the  Fifth  month,  1732,  sailed  for  England  on  a 
religious  visit,  he,  in  the  following  Tenth  month 
spread  before  the  Friends  of  his  Monthly  Meetin  ' 
a  prospect  of  service  in  the  same  country.  H 
friends,  fearing  perhaps  that  affection  might  prompt 
to  the  visit  belore  the  right  time  had  fully  come 
postponed  the  case  for  a  few  months,  when  they 
thought  it  right  to  open  the  way  for  bis  spreading 
It  belore  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders.  This  body  having  given  its  judgment  that 
the  concern  was  right,  a  certificate  was  granted  him 
in  the  following  Fourth  month,  soon  after  which  he 
sailed  for  England.  After  visiting  England,  Ire- 
land and  Wales,  he  returned  home  with  bis  wife  in 
the  Eighth  month,  1734,  bringing  "certificates 
giving  a  good  account  of  his  service  there." 

After  his  return  home,  he  continued  faithfully 
labouring  in  his  own  limited  sphere  of  duty.  Many 
were  his  trials  arising  from  pecuniary  losses,  and 
limited  means;  but  he  endured,  as  seeing  beyond 
these  light  afflictions,  into  the  eternity  of  rest  and 
peace  which  waits  the  dedicated  in  heart.  The 
strong  mind  and  fervent  faith  of  his  beloved  wife 
doubtless  served  to  strengthen  and  support  him  i 
der  all  his  trials.  When  his  heavenly  Father  s; 
that  he  bad  sufficiently  sufi-ered,  he  released  him 
from  all  sorrow,  gathering  him  with  the  just  of  all 
generations,  who  had  passed  through  great  tribula- 
tion, and  had  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  His  release  took 
place  beveuth  mo.  22d,  1749,  he  being  in  the  G4th 
year  of  his  age. 


JOSEPH  COOPER. 
Joseph  Cooper,  the  son  of  Joseph  Cooper  and 
Lydia  his  wife,  was  born  in  the  year  1G91  or  1692 
"^^  ^'f-u^-T'',^,-.'^'''''^^'  opposite  the  just  planted 
city  ot  Philadelphia.  His  parents  were  concerned 
to  bnng  him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord  and  he  had  such  school  education  as 
they  could  give  him.  Thus  guarded  as  well  as  in- 
structed through  the  paths  of  youth,  he  grew  up  to 
manhood  orderly  and  circumspect.  About  the 
time  of  his  reaching  maturity,  on  the  17th  day  of 
the  beventh  mo.,  1713,  he  was  married  to  iMary 
Hudson,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  As  he  grew 
in  years,  he  experienced  a  growth  in  religious  thinrrs 
and  soon  became  useful  in  the  church.  Before  the 
year  1726,  he  was  appointed  an  elder,  for  which 
station  he  appeared  rightly  qualified.  About  the 
close  of  the  year  172«,  he  lost  his  beloved  wife, 
and  the  aflliction  thus  dispensed  no  doubt  was  use- 
ful to  him  in  reducing  self;  and  preparing  him  for 
further  services  in  the  church. 

He  was  indeed  much  employed  in  civil  as  well 
as  religious  Society,  and  gave  satisfaction  in  both 
lie  possessed  good  natural  parts,  quickness  of  per- 
ception, and  earnestness  of  purpose,  fitting  him  for 
usefulness  in  the  community,  and  a  mind  Snder  the 
disciphne  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  waiting  for  the 
directing  and  enlightening  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  qualify  for  service  in  the  church. 

In  the  'Ibird  month,  1735,  he  married  Hannah 
Dent,  a  valuable  minister  of  the  go.spel  from  Eu<r. 
ind,  who  had  just  finished  a  religious  visit  to  the 
American  provinces.  She  was  a  very  superior 
woman  in  many  respects,  and  was  much  esteemed 
both  in  her  own  Society,  and  by  others  who  be- 
came acquainted  with  her.  Her  husband  was  a 
member  of  legislature  of  New  Jersey  for  many 
years,  and  a  useful  and  prominent  actor  in  its 
proceedings.     During  the  time  of  Colonel  Morris's 


administration,  many  disputes  arose  between  the 
Assembly  and  the  (Governor.  They  were  naturally 
anxious  tor  the  rights  of  the  subject,  he  was  violent 
and  arbitrary  in  his  determination  to  support  the 
overruling  power  of  the  Crown.  Morris  found  J 
Oooper  a  strong  and  undaunted  opponent  in  all  his 
arbitrary  measures,  and  of  course  felt  a  dislike  to 
bim.  This  dislike  did  not  however  extend  to  his 
wife,  whose  character  he  honoured,  and  whose  re- 
putation for  wisdom  he  knew.  "Cooper,"  said  he 
one  day  to  the  unflinching  representative  of  the 
peop  e,  I  wish  you  would  go  home  and  send  your 
wife  here."  "  I  will,"  retorted  Joseph  who  respected 
the  Governors  wife,  "if  the  Governor  will  do  the 
same  by  his." 

His  memorial  says,  "  He  was  an  exemplary 
i<riend,  and  serviceable  amongst  us  in  many  re- 
spects, diligent  in  attending  all  our  religious  meet- 
ings, and  exemplary  in  humbly  waiting  therein. 
He  was  a  Friend  generally  well  respected,  and  was 
serviceable  in  bis  station  in  the  church,  as  an  elder 
careful  to  rule  well  his  own  house."  A  short  time 
before  his  close,  in  retrospect  of  a  life  of  much  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  employment,  he  could  say, 

he  had  done  justly,  loved  mercy,  and  hoped  he 
had  been  careful  to  walk  humbly."  His  death 
took  place  Eighth  mo.  1st,  1749.    His  friends  add 

VVe  make  no  doubt  but  that  he  has  entered  into 
the  mansions  of  rest." 

CTu  bi.  continued.) 


riieLove  oj  Home— It  is  only  shallow-minded 
pretenders  who  make  either  distinguished  ori-in  a 
matter  of  personal  merit,  or  obscure  origin  a°mat- 
ter  of  personal  reproach.  A  man  who  is  not 
ashamed  of  himself  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his 
eariy  condition.  _  It  did  happen  to  me  to  be  born 
in  a  log  cabin,  raised  among  the  snow-drifts  of  New 
Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early  that  when  the 
smoke  first  rose  from  its  rude  chimney  and  curled 
over  the  frozen  hills,  there  was  no  similar  evidence 
ot  a  white  mans  habitation  between  it  and  the  settle- 
ments on  the  rivers  of  Canada.  Its  remains  still 
exist;  I  make  it  an  annual  visit.  I  carry  my  chil- 
dren to  it,  and  teach  them  the  hardships  endured  by 
the  generations  before  them.  I  love  to  dwell  on 
the  tender  recollections,  the  kindred  ties,  the  eariy 
afi^Bctions,  and  the  narrations  and  incidents  which 
niingle  with  all  I  know  of  this  primitive  family 
abode ;  I  weep  to  think  that  none  of  those  who  in- 
habited It  are  now  amongst  the  livinig;  and  if  ever 
I  fail  in  afi'ectionate  veneration  for  him  who  raised 
It,  and  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and  de- 
struction, cherished  all  domestic  comforts  beneath 
us  roof,  and  through  the  fire  and  blood  of  seven 
years'  revolutionary  war,  shrunk  from  no  toil,  no 
sacrifice  to  save  his  country,  and  to  raise  his  chil- 
dren to  a  condition  better  than  his  own,  may  my 
name  and  the  name  of  my  posterity  be  blotted  from 
the  memory  of  m-dnkind.— Daniel  Websttr. 


Tests  of  Flour. -The  Ohio  Farmer  publishes 
the  following  modes  of  observing  the  quality  of 
flour,  as  furnished  by  an  old  flour  dealer.  Most 
of  them  are  already  known,  we  presume,  to  the 
mass  of  our  readers  :  but  it  may  do  no  barm  to  ex- 
tend the  infbrmation.  We  regret  that  the  ancient 
trader  did  not  show  what  particular  qualities  are 
indicated  by  each  test,  as  we  have  always  imagined 
that  more  importance  is  attached  to  color  than  is 
due  as  an  indication  of  quality  : 

Look  at  its  color;  if  it  is  white  with  a  slightly 
yellowish  or  straw-colored  tint,  it  is  a  good  sio-n. 
If  it  be  very  white,  with  a  bluish  cast  or  with  blaci 
specks  in  it,  the  flour  is  not  good. 

"Examine   its  adhesiveness;  wet  and  knead  a 
little  of  it  between  your  fingers.     If  it  works  dry 
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and  elastic  it  is  good  ;  if  it  works  soft  and  sticky 
it  is  poor.  Flour  made  from  spring  wheat  is  likely 
to  be  sticky. 

Throw  a  little  lump  of  dry  flour  against  a  dry, 
smooth,  perpendicular  surface ;  if  it  adheres  in  a 
lump,  the  flour  has  life  in  it ;  if  it  falls  like  powder 
it  is  bad. 

Squeeze  some  of  the  flour  in  your  hand  ;  if  it  re- 
tains thel_shape  given  by  pressure,  that,  too,  is  a 
good  sign." 

A  recent  communication  from  respectable  parties 
in  Philadelphia  to  the  almshouse  department  of 
that  city,  although  conveying  a  meager  amount  of 
information  on  the  same  subject,  seems  entitled  to 
attention.  They  assert  that,  though  not  generally 
known  to  persons  oat  of  the  trade,  it  is  a  fact  that 
some  barrels  of  flour  bearing  the  same  inspection 
mark  of  superfine,  and  examined  by  the  same  in- 
spector, will  make  from  thirty  to  forty  loaves  of 
bread  more,  and  consequently  is  worth  to  the  con- 
sumer SI  50  to  83  per  barrel  more  than  other  flour 
of  the  same  inspection  quality  marked  thereon,  but 
which  can  only  be  detected  by  judges.  In  view 
of  the  above  facts,  which  any  baker  can  testify  to, 
these  parties  ofter,  for  a  commission,  to  select  flour 
at  the  lowest  market  prices,  and  on  trial,  and  com- 
paring bills,  will  save  to  the  treasury  $150  per 
^reek. —  Scientific  American. 


In  the  prosecution  of  their  religious  duty,  Friends 
have  always  shown  fearlessness  of  apparent  dan- 
gers, accompanied  with  Christian  zeal  ior  the  good 
cause  that  has  for  its  object  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  steadfast  obedience  to  the  Lord's  will.  They 
had  many  difficulties  in  travelling  through  this 
country,  before  much  settlement  was  made,  and 
while  the  conveniences  were  few  and  rude  to  faci- 
litate their  passing  from  place  to  place.  Good 
roads,  bridges  and  ferries  were  little  known.  They 
travelled  on  horseback,  forded  and  swam  thi ' 
horses  in  rivers  and  creeks,  and  were  dependent  on 


should  not  perish,  although  we  might  miss  our 
port.  The  like  imminent  danger  I  think  I  was 
never  in  before  upon  any  water  ;  but  renowned 
over  all  be  the  great  name  of  the  Lord  forever,  we 
put  into  the  mouth  of  our  desired  river,  as  though 
we  had  seen  it  in  the  day,  or  steered  by  a  compass, 
neither  of  which  we  had  the  benefit  of  for  several 
hours. 

Here  we  went  on  shore  and  made  a  great  fire 
under  the  river's  cliflF,  and  about  midnight  the 
moon  rose,  it  cleared  up  and  froze  and  was  very 
cold.  My  companions  falling  asleep,  I  turned  them 
over,  pulled  them  from  the  fire  as  it  increased,  and 
put  them  nearer  as  it  failed,  but  could  not  keep 
them  awake.  I  sought  logs  of  wood,  and  carried 
them  to  and  mended  the  fire,  which  was  work 
enough  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  night ;  but 
mormng  being  come,  we  got  into  our  cold,  icy  boat, 
and  sailed  away  towards  the  meeting.  When  we 
were  come  among  Friends,  notice  was  given  of  a 
stranger  being  there,  and  a  heavenly  and  sweet 
meeting  it  was,  so  that  we  thought  we  had  a  good 
reward'^ for  all  our  troubles;  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord  now  and  forever,  for  he  is  worthy ; 
although  he  may  see  good  to  try  us,  sometimes  one 
way,  sometimes  another.  How  should  we  know 
that  we  have  any  faith,  if  it  be  not  tried  ?  Hov 
shall  we  know  that  we  have  any  true  love  to  God 
if  it  never  be  prored  ?  The  trial  of  the  true  be- 
liever's faith  is  more  precious  than  gold.  _  The  ex 
cellent  sayings  of  Job  came  into  my  mind,  "  Be. 
hold  I  CO  forward,  but  He  is  not  there,  and  bact 
ward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  Him ;  on  the  left  hand 
where  he  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  Him 
He  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand,  but  I  cannot 
see  Him."  And  then  like  a  man  in  the  true  faith 
he  saith,  "  The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take 
and  when  he  has  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as 
gold  ;  and  the  more  vehement  the  fire  is,  the  more 
ft  destroys  the  dross,  and  the  more  pure  and  weighty 
the  gold 

In  the  purer  days  of  our  religious  Society,  when 
the  members  had  little  of  this  world's  goods,  their 


oes  or  small  boats  in  crossing  some  waters,  yet  -  ,     t      j     *i    ■    f    „  f„  it;„, 

have  scai-cely  any  instances  of  fatal  consequences  hearts  were  fixed  upon  tbe  Lord  ;  their  love  to  Him 
mdin..  them.     They  knew  the  purity  and  dis-  and  the  promotion  of  Christ  s  kmgdo"^.  l«d  them 


attending  them.  They  knew  the  purity 
iuterestedness  of  their  motives,  and  put  their  trust 
in  the  Great  Preserver  of  men  to  defend  and  guide 
them  safely  through  danger.  John  Richardson 
says  when  in  this  land,  "  Having  it  on  my  mind  to 
visit  a  meeting  up  the  river  called  Perquimons, 
west  of  the  river  Choptauk,  and  being  on  the  east 
side,  Henry  Hosier  and  some  more  Friends  set  for- 
ward with  me  in  a  small  boat,  not  in  good  condi- 
tion, with  only  one  small  sail.  We  set  out,  as  we 
thought,  in  good  time  to  reach  our  desired  port, 
but  when  we  were  upon  the  great  river,  which  is 
ten  miles  over  the  shortest  way,  according  to  my 
recollection,  though  the  manner  of  our  crossing  it 
made  it  more,  tbe  wind  veered  much  against  us. 
It  rained  hard,  and  was  very  dark,  so  that  we 
could  scarcely  see  one  another,  and  the  water 
broke  so  much  into  the  boat,  that  it  was  one 
man's  work  to  heave  it  out,  and  all  our  company 
were  discouraged,  and  most  very  sea-sick.  Henry 
Hosier,  of  whom  I  had  the  most  hope  for  help, 
said  that  he  could  not  steer  any  longer.  Notwith- 
standing the  extreme  darkness,  the  roughness  of 
the-  waves,  boisterousness  of  the  wind,  and  the 
hard  rain,  unwell  as  I  was,  I  was  obliged  to  under- 
take the  steering  of  the  boat,  and  not  without  some 
conflicts  of  mind,  having  no  certainty  from  any 
outward  rule,  what  way  we  went.  Having  no  fire, 
and  the  boat  open,  we  could  not  have  any  light  to 
see  our  compass ;  but  my  faith  was  in  the  Lord 
that  he  would  bring  us  to  shore  ;  and  I  kept  th 
boat  as  near  the  wind  as  sh3  could  sail,  and  told 
my  poor,  sick,  helpless  company,  I  believed   that 


which  is  given  to  the  lowly,  self-denying,  crucifi 
Christian,  and  which  gives  victory  over  all  wr 
things,  been  wanting,  so  that  the  fruit  which 
brought  forth  by  such  men  as  John  Richards( 
is  not  produced.  Earthly-mindedness  is  f 
ived  secretly  lurking  in  them,  giving  evide 
that  wealth  is  a  great  snare,  and  the  more 
is  striven  after  and  acquired,  the  moje  it 
oved,  and  leavens  the  soul  and  its  afiections  il^ 
the  earthly  nature.  The  honour  and  defereB 
shown  to  the  rich,  begets  self-importance  and  l 
feeling  of  superiority,  and  others  seeing  the  povi 
and  consequence  which  riches  give,  naturally  cc 
elude  they  must  exert  themselves  to  become  ri 
too.  As  it  spreads  like  leprosy  through  any  r( 
gious  Society,  the  members  lose  the  life  and 
of  Truth,  and  become  indifferent  to  their  spiriti 
welfare ;  in  our  own  the  right  support  of  i 
Christian  testimonies  is  gradually  disregarded,  a 
the  prevalence  of  a  fervent  individual  exercise 
meetings  for  worship  is  little  felt ;  and  soi 
weary  with  silent  meetings  and  this  spiritual  ex 
cise,  and  neglect  public  worship  almost  altogeth 
or  go  where  they  mayhear  preaching  from  th 
who  are  hired  to  deliver  it  on  stated  occasic 
We  have  testified  against  unsound  principles,  a 
it  now  becomes  us  to  look  at  our  practice,  and 
spirit  that  rules  in  us  individually,  for  univer 
apostacy  may  take  place  when  we  are  not  look: 
for  it. 


to  give  themselves  up  and  all  they  had,  to  be  used 
and  directed  according  to  his  will.  They  lived 
near  to  Him,  were  favoured  to  commune  with  Him 
in  spirit ;  they  knew  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd, 
d  were  enabled  to  put  their  trust  in  Him.  They 
received  light  and  strength  to  see  clearly  and  to 
run  the  ways  of  his  requiring?,  renouncing  the 
world  and  the  thirst  after  money.  They  were  a 
single-hearted,  humble  people,  purified  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  gifts  from  Him,  to  be  occupiedto 
his  honour.  The  Society,  like  a  city  set  on  a  hill, 
was  not  hid,  but  drew  from  many  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  excellency  of  its  principles,  the  purity 
of  its  morals,  and  the  high  standard  of  truth  and 
justice,  which  they  saw  a  faithful  adherence  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  bring  all  to 
maintain,  not  in  profession  only,  but  in  every-day 
practice  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  whether  watched 
by  men  or  not.  But  "how  has  the  gold  become 
dim  !  how  has  the  most  fine  gold  changed !  the 
stones  of  the  sanctuary  are  poured  out  in  the  top 
of  every  street.'"  Great  business,  and  great  wealth, 
is  the  almost  universal  struggle  in  the  top  of  every 
street,  and  even  among  some  who  ought  to  be  pol- 
ished stones  of  the  sanctuary.  "  The  precious  sons 
of  Ziou,  comparable  to  fine  gold,  how  are  they  es- 
teemed as  earthen,  pitchers,  the  work  of  the  hands 
of  the  potter  !"  Have  not  some  of  Zion's  children 
given  way  to  the  love  of  wealth,  and  wherever  this 
has  gained  possession  of  the  heart,  and  the  Lord 
has  permitted  them  to  obtain  their  desire,  has  not 
leanness  entered  in,  and  that  living,  practical 


A  "  Font"  of  Type. — As  a  scrap  of  informat 
with  which  few  of  our  readers  are  acquainted, 
give  the  proportions  in  which  the  different  lett 
are  cast  in  a  "  font"  of  type,  and  in  which  tl 
occur  in  print. 

Letter  e,  1200  ;  t,  900  ;  a,  850  ;  n,  o,  s,  i 
h,  6 10  ;  ?-,  620  ;  d,  440  ;  I,  400  ;  u,  340  ; 
300;  /,  250;  ic,  y,  200  ;  g,p,  170;  v,  120; 
80;  q,  50;  j,  x,  40;   z,  20. 

Besides  these  are  the  combined  letters  Ji, 
ff,  40 ;  Jl,  20  ;  ffi,  15  ;  JJl,  10  ;  ce,lO;  a.,  G.  T 
refers  to  the  small  letters  only,  leaving  out  poii 
capitals,  small  capitals,  figures,  italics,  spaces  s 
accents.  The  proportion  for  capitals  and 
capitals  differs  from  the  small  letters.  In  th( 
I,  takes  the  first  pla 


then  T,  then  A,  and  E, 
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es  a  staj 


The  war  now  going  on  in  India,  excites 
interest  among  all  civilized  nations.  The 
in  which  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  has  beef 
possessed  of  its  extended  dominions  in  the  peninj 
of  Ilindoostan  ;  the  anomaly  of  a  governnieni  t^ 
sands  of  miles  off,  with  a  home  population  of 
twenty-five  millions,  exercising  sovereign  coj 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  d: 
in"- from  them  almost  entirely  in  every  social, 
an°d  religious  point  of  view ;  the  well  known , 
tory  of°wrong  and  conquest  that  have  indel 
stained  the  records  of  the  grasping,  unscrupd 


company  of  merchants  and  traders. 


rhich, 


series  of  bold  aggressions  i 


d  glaring  acts  of  ai 


tion  and  cruelty,  has  dethroned  the  native  pric 
supplanted  the  native  government,  and  mainta; 
by  force  of  arms  absolute  authority  over  a  den 
populated  country,  compared  with  which,  their 
tive  island  is  but  a  small  spot  of  earth ;  toge 
with  the  interest  naturally  called  forth  for  a 
pie  professing  to  be  struggling  to  free  themse 
from  the  oppressive  domination  of  a  foreign  po 
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1  the  immense  material  and  commercial  interest 
stake;  all  serve  to  draw  upon  the  contest,  s( 
marked  with  unwonted  barbarity  on  both  sides 
eyes  of  the  many  who  take  a  lively  concern  in 
progress  of  civilization   and  national  improve- 


Dhe  history  of  the  East  India  Company  is,  we 
reheud,  without  a  parallel.     At  its  commence- 
at,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  its  charter  was  in- 
ded  solely  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  mercantile 
/ileges  in  that  rich,   far-ofl'  country,  then   but 
e  known;  each  member  at  first  managing  his 
irs  according  to  his  own  judgment.     Soon,  how- 
r,  its  capital  and   interest   being  consolidated, 
having  obtained  a  foothold  on  the  soil,  under 
;cxt  of  defending  its  factories,  it  enlisted  troops, 
commenced  its  career  of  aggrandizement,  and 
ied  it  on,  with  varied  commercial  and  military 
iess    under  different  Governors,   and  with   re- 
charters,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
1633,    when    it   abandoned   its  commercial 
•acter,  and  transferred  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
ain  all  its  effects  and  claims,  for  which  it  re- 
es  a  stipulated  sum  annually,  and  retains  the 
tical  government  in  its  own  hands, 
he  whole  of  the  English  possessions  in  India  is 
ded  into  three  Presidencies, — Bengal,  Madras, 
abay, — each  of  which  has  its  own  Deputy- 
ernor  and  council ;  while  all  are  subordinate 
Governor-General,  having  his    residence  in 
utta.     The  East   India  Company  is  said   to 
ber  at  the  present  time  nearly  eighteen  hun- 
l  members  or  proprietors,  who  at  stated  periods 
'  and  elect  Directors  and   a  Board  of  Control 
unitedly  exercise  sovereign  power  over  British 
I,  regulating  the  policy  of  the  government, 
ling  with  supreme  authority,  questions  involving 
lethronemeut  of  kings  and  the  annexation  of 
ires.     The  Governor-General  is  appointed   by 
subject  however  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown, 
ghout  the  whole  course  of  their  domination, 
policy  pursued,  has  been  to  interfere  as  little  as 
|ble  with  the  national  religion,  customs  or  pre- 
>es;   to  strengthen  rather  than  remove  the  bar- 
I  existing   between    the   Mahomcdans   and  the 
3us,  into  which  sects  the  inhabitants  are  divi- 
j  to  employ  the  strong  feeling  entertained  by 
»eople  lor  their  Rajahs  or  Princes,  by  setting 
ival  claimants  of  royalty  in  the  different  kinu- 
i  or  provinces,  and  to  keep  the  masses  in  sub- 
m  by  means  of  native  troops,  drawn  from  dif- 
it  sections  of  the  country,  (care  being  taken  to 
nearly  an  equal  number  of  those  professing 
wo  religions,)  drilled  according  to  the  military 
?s,  or  art  of  Europeans,  and  commanded  by 
ish  officers.     With  these  troops  are  associated 
nparatively  small  number  of  soldiers  enlisted 
reat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  all  are  regularly 
and  cared  for  by  the  company.     The  native 
s,  who  are  called  Sepoys,  during  their  many 
i'  engagement  in  the  company's  service,  neces- 
'  become  more  or  less  detached  from  the  great 
of  their  countrymen,  but   nevertheless  they 
1   the   strong  national  hatred   against  inter- 
ee  of  any  kind  with  their  religious  supersti- 

ch  of  the  three  Presidencies  we  have  named 
ts  separate  army  under  its  own  Commander- 
;ef,  which  is  employed,  unless  extraordinary 
nstances  require  otherwise,  within  the  limits  of 
•residency,  in  which  the  Commander-in-Chief 

e  whole  native  army  numbers  about  two  hun- 
and  thirty  thousand  men,  and  has  been  con- 
id  distinguished  for  its  discipline  and  valour. 
European  troops  have  rarely  exceeded  forty 
and,  scattered   with    their  officers   and   the 
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families  of  the  latter  at  different  points  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  country.  Besides  the 
distinct  governments  of  the  three  Presidencies, 
there  is  a  number  of  kingdoms  subject  to  the  Bri- 
tish rule,  in  which  the  Company  has  allowed  their 
native  Princes  to  retain  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
authority,  obliging  them,  however,  to  receive  garri- 
sons of  their  own  troops  into  their  strongholds,  to 
pay  them  a  certain  amount  of  revenue,  and  to  fur- 
nish them  with  a  contingent  to  their  own  army,  to 
be  employed  in  other  provinces  in  keeping  the  peo- 
ple in  subjection.  These  native  princes  nominally 
govern  about  fifty  millions  of  natives,  and  some  of 
them  have  armies  of  their  own,  and  keep  up  no 
little  show  of  state  and  power. 

The  mutiny  against  British  authority,  which  is 
attributed  to  so  many  and  differing  causes,  had  been 
threatening  for  some  time  before  it  broke  out  into 
open  insurrection.     So  far,  it  appears  to  have  been 
mainly  successful  within  the  province  of  Bengal  and 
Its  dependencies;  though   there  are  evidences  of 
Its  further  development  within  other  departments. 
The  province  of  Bengal  has  always  been  considered 
the  centre  and  chief  seat  of  the  British  power  in 
India.     Bengal  proper  is  a  vast  plain,  including 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  district  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Benares.     Its  soil  is  represented  as  of  un- 
surpassed fertility,  supporting  a  population  of  more 
than  fifty  millions.     Revolts  have  taken  place  at 
several  points  within  its  limits;   at  some  one  or 
other  of  the  military  stations,  attended  with  some 
of  life  ;  they  at  first  appeared  to  be  successful, 
but  the  stringent  measures  promptly  taken,  soon 
put  them   down,  the  tnative  troop  were   disarmed, 
and  the  authority  of  the  company,  both  civil  and 
military,  was  quickly  restored,    and   remains  but 
little  disturbed.     But  it  is  in  the  sub-province  of 
Bengal-— subordinate  to  its  Presidency,  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  province  proper— that  the  insurrec- 
tion has  proved  most  general,  and  resulted  in  the 
greatest  sacrifice  of  European  lives.     This  province 
lies  to  the  north-west  of  Bengal  proper,  embracimr 
several  of  the  native  divisions  of  the  country  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  in- 
cluding the  Jumna,  which  empties  into  the  latter, 
having  Agra  for  its  capital,  situated  on  the  south 
bankof  the  Jumna.  The  population  of  this  province 
is  estimated  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions, 
Delhi  included  in  it,  which  has  been  for  some  time 
in  the  possession  of  the  mutinous  troops,  and  where 
they  murdered  so  many  men,  women  and  children, 
with  savage  barbarity,  is  situated  on  the  Jumna,' 
much  higher  up  than  Agra,  and  was  the  capital 
city  of  Hindoostan  during  the  Mahomedan  dynasty. 
Lucknow  and  Cawnpore,  so  often  spoken  of  in  the 
accounts  of  the  contest  now  going  on,  and  where 
there  has  likewise   been  great  destruction  of  life, 
are  on  the  Goomty,  in  the  kingdom  of  Uude,  south- 
east of  Agra.     The  kingdoms  of  Oude,  and  Delhi, 
and  the  Punjaub,  have  all  been  brought  under  the 
government   of   the   company   within   the  present 
century. 

Wide  spread  as  the  rebellion  is,  and  deeply  as 
the  natives  are  stirred  up  to  take  revenge  for  the 
multitudinousand  cruel  outrages  they  have  lorn' been 
subjected  to,  it  is  not  probable  they  can  resft.t  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  the  power  of  the  company, 
wielding,  as  it  soon  will,  an  army  of  eighty  thou- 
sand English  soldiers.  The  native  troops  are 
already  in  want  of  the  munitions  of  war,  and  have 
not  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. A  war  of  races,  is  almost  always  carried 
out  with  peculiar  ferocity,  and  this  contest  in  India 
affords  no  exception.  The  details  of  the  atrocities 
com;nitted  by  the  poor  heathen  natives,  are  truly 
heart-sickening,  but  no  more  so,  than  some  of  the 
acts  of  retaliation  authorized  and  boastingly  pro- 


claimed by  their  conquerors,  professiuff  to  be  the 
disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

There  is  no  native  historian  to  spread  before  the 
world  in  the  glowing  colour  of  truth,  the  long  series 
of  acts  of  duplicity  and  deeds  of  blood,  by  which 
the  feeble  Indian  governments  have  been  seized  on 
and  forced  to  lie  prostrate  under  the  heel  of  a 
foreign  oppressor,  who  came  as  a  suppliant,  begging 
o  be  allowed  simply  to  buy  and  to  sell ;  but  twin 
the  narratives  of  British  writers  we  may  learn,  that 
history  records  few  conquests  and  u.^urpations, 
attended  with  darker  deeds  of  crime,  than  those  b^ 
which  British  India  has  been  won  and  governed 
We  cannot  but  deplore  the  dreadful  scenes  now 
enacting  in  India,  and  as  men  and  christians,  long 
for  their  speedy  termination;  but  at  the  same  time 
t  is  no  marvel  that  the  poor  native  has  turned 
upon_  the  heel  that  crushed  him,  or  that  Divine 
i  rovidence  has  permitted  the  wickedness  of  the 
rulers  to  correct  them  ;  boasting  as  they  do  of  so 
great  superiority,  resulting  from  the  christian  reli- 
gion and  Its  concomitant  civilization.  It  is  most 
lamentable  _  to  observe  the  tone  of  some  of  the 
British  periodicals  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
tlie  poor  heathen  mutineers,  when  they  may  be 
subdued  ;  and  the  savage  ferocity  with  which  they 
urge  a  murderous  and  exterminating  reven..e  for 
thehves  taken  by  them.  May  it  please  the 
almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  restrain  the  wrath 
of  man,  and  overrule  the  workings  of  his  deceitful 
unregenerate  spirit,  so  as  to  hasten  the  day  when 
the  knowledge  of  him  shall  cover  the  earth,  and 
there  shall  be  no  dark  places  therein  full  of  the 
habitations  of  cruelty. 


SUMiMARY  OF  EVENTS 
EUROPE.— News  fi-orn  Lirerrool  to  Tenth  mo    1-ltI, 
1  he  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  the  financial  revn! 
.n  in  the  United  States  had  already  lu-gnn  to  produce 
etrects  not  only  ,n  England,  but  all  over-  the  coutineat. 
The  rates  of  interest  had  advanced  in  London  from  6  to 
7  per  cent.;  in  Paris,  from  5i  to  6J-  per  cent.:  and  m 
Hamburg,  to  8  per  cent.     At  London,  conjols  had  de- 
clrned  two  and  a  half  and  three  per  cent.,  and  other  ■se 
cunties  participated  in  the  downward  movement      The 
flow  of  specie  to  America  had  commenced.     The  Baltic 
broi^ght  $363,000,  and  about  $2,000,000   were  coming 
oney  pressure   was 
is  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
„  ,_       ■    .  '         °"^  million  of  pounds. 

Numerous  heavy  farlures  had  occurred  at  London  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  on  the  continent.  The 
American  produce  markets  had  not  been  atfected  bv  the 
demand  for  money.  Cotton  was  firm,  and  breadstulfs 
had  not  materially  changed  either  in  price  or  in  demand 
Sugar  had  declined  £14  per  ton. 

Bombay  dates  to  Ninth  mo.  17th,  and  Calcutta  to  Ninth 
mo.  10th,  had  been  received  in  England.  The  mutineers 
had  suffered  several  defeats  by  the  British  forces.  The 
European  garrison  at  Lucknow  still  held  out  against 
their  besiegers,  and  it  was  hoped  General  Havelock 
would  soon  be  able  to  move  to  their  succour.  The  Onde 
surgents  were  in  large  numbers,  united,  and  very  trou- 
blesome. More  insurrectionary  movements  had  been 
de  by  native  regiments  in  the  Bombay  Presideiicv 
but  they  were  quickly  suppre.^sed.  The  Madias  Presi- 
dency and  Central  India  were-  said  to  be  free  from  any 
trouble  or  disorder.  On  the  whole  no  really  imnortairt 
change  in  the  aspect  of  Indian  affairs  is  to  be  noticed. 

of  H  e  h""^  u  i"Tu  '''"  ''^'°  '"^  "'  ^'"^  congestion 
of  the  brain.  He  had  been  somewhat  relieved  by  c^opious 
bleeding.  •"       !"""» 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia  had  visited  Wai-- 
saw,  and  it  is  said  their  reception  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple was  more  friendly  than  any  Russian  monarch  had 
ever  met  with  in  the  Polish  capital. 

Herat  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Persian  troops. 

inost  reliable  accounts  of  the  late  meetin^T  of  the 

ed  heads  of  Europe  state  that  the  principaf  objects 

tor  the  meeting  were  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  slandine 

armies,  in  order  to  relieve 

ariou 
had  re 


e  Persia  and  Canada.  The 
;,  the  demands  for  discounts 
imounting  in  one   da 


The 


the  fin 


fficulties  of  the 
governments.     The  diflSculty  of  oblaining  loans 
iei-ed  a  reduction  of  e-xpenditures  indispensable. 
A  proclamation  had   been  issued  by  the  Irish  autho- 
rities, extending  the  limits  of  the  proclaimed   district 
round  Belfast,  information  having  been  received  that 
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the  people,  instead  of  delivering  up  their  arms,  were  con- 
cealing them  outside  the  original  limits,  so  that  they 
would°be  available  in  cases  of  fresh  disturbances. 

The  Russian  Jlinister  of  Marine  officially  reports  the 
loss  of  the  line-of-battle  ship  Lefort,  and  that  all  on 
board  perished,  including  13  otticers,  743  seamen,  53 
women,  and  17  children.  The  same  storm  caused  other 
disasters,  with  great  loss  of  life,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Baltic. 

Two  slavers  have  been  captured  on  the  West  Coast  of 
American  built  brigantine 


Africa.     One  of  them 
called  the  Sarah  Jane. 

UNITliD  STATBS.— rAe  rrto.'ifry.— According  to  the 
Treasurer's  statement  by  returns  received  to  the  19th 
instant,  the  whole  amount  remaining  in  the  different  de- 
positaries was  about  $13,500,000.  The  amount  subject 
to  draft,  was  only  $10,U32,  555.  The  entire  receipts  for 
the  week  ending  on  that  day,  were  but  $443,380. 

The  Elecnons.— In  Pennsylvania,  the  vote  for  Governor 
.was  as  follows :— Packer,  188,890;  Wilmot,  146,147; 
Hazlehurst,  23,160— total,  363,197.  At  the  Presidential 
election  last  year,  460,176  votes  were  polled.  In  Ohio, 
Chase,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  has  been 
elected  by  a  small  majority.  The  Ohio  Senate  will  con- 
tain 15  Republicans  and  18  Democratic  members,  and 
the  House  46  Republicans  and  57  Democrats.  In  Iowa, 
the  Republicans  have  carried  both  branches  of  the  Le- 
gislature. In  Minnesota,  the  Democrats  have  succeeded 
by  a  small  majority. 

The  Monet/  Panic. — The  list  of  failures  and  suspensions 
in  the  New  York  Independent  of  last  week,  makes  the 
whole  number  136,  of  nhich  15  were  in  Boston,  30  in  New 
York,  and  17  in  Philadelphia.  The  failures  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  since  the  24th  ef  Eighth  month,  are  said 
to  number  less  than  300,  out  of  37,000  business  firms. 
It  should  however  be  noted  that  many  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  and  commercial  houses  are  among 
the  number  of  the  "  failed  or  suspended."  Since 
commencement  of  the  present  month,  nearly  17, i^ 
hands  have  been  discharged  from  the  various  factories 
in  New  Y'ork.  The  South  which  at  first  seemed  but  little 
affected,  has  begun  to  feel  the  crisis.  In  Virginia,  the 
prices  of  negroes  have  fallen  thirty-three  per  cent.;  to- 
bacco and  cotton  have  also  greatly  declined  in  price.  At 
New  Orleans,  cotton  has  fallen  five  to  si.x  cents  a  pound 
— not  because  it  has  declined  in  England,  but  because 
exchanges  and  money  matters  are  totally  unsettled.  In 
that  city,  there  is  a  severe  money  pressure,  and  numerous 
workmen  have  been  discharged  from  the  various  maiiu- 
factories,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  procuring 
funds.  In  the  State  of  New  Y'ork,  the  contraction  of  the 
currency  within  the  last  ten  weeks,  is  stated  at  $60,000,- 
000.  No  wonder  there  is  distress  and  ruin  throughout 
the  land.  It  is  obvious  that  this  great  financial  convul- 
sion has  arisen  from  the  abuse  of  credit,  creating  general 
and  excessive  indebtedness,  operating  with  a  currency 
which  has  no  uniformity  or  stability  of  value.  It  is 
stated  that  merchandize  to  the  amount  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  now  warehoused  in  the  United  States,  will  be 
reshipped  to  Europe.  Since  suspension,  the  banks  of 
Boston  and  New  Y'ork  have  materially  increased  their 
stock  of  specie.  The  bank  statement  of  the  latter  city 
for  the  week  ending  on  the  24th  inst.,  shows  a  large  de- 
crease of  circulation  and  of  loans.  The  items  were  as 
follows: — Due  depositors,  $57,801,098;  circulation,  $6,- 
884,739;  specie,  $10,011,315  ;  loans,  $95,976,487. 

Fire  at  Chicago. — On  the  19th  a  most  disastrous  con- 
flagration occurred  at  Chicago,  by  which  many  houses 
and  property  valued  at  $700,000,  were  destroyed.  A 
number  of  persons  were  killed  by  the  falling  walls  of 
buildings.  Twenty  bodies  had  been  found  under  the 
ruins,  and  a  few  others  were  still  missing. 

Neio  Orleans. — The  deaths,  during  the  week  ending 
19lh  inst.,  were  135,  including  36  of  yellow  fever. 

Vicissitudes. — The  N.  Y.  Post  gives  the  following  ac- 
count, showing  the  wild  excesses  of  some  so  called  mer- 
chants during  the  late  time  of  inflation.  A  few  months 
since,  the  partner  of  a  commercial  house  in  this  city  was 
taken  to  a  lunatic  asylnm,  utterly  deranged,  as  was  said, 
by  his  unparalleled  prosperity  in  business.  During  the 
year  previous  his  firm  had  cleared  $1,300,000.  He  died 
in  the  asylum,  and  his  own  estate  was  valued  at  $2,500,- 
000,  all  invested  in  the  concern  of  which  he  was  a  part- 
ner. The  firm  itself  failed  the  other  day,  and  is  now 
said  to  be  utterly  insolvent.  All  this  occurred  within 
eighteen  months — the  prosperity,  the  insanity,  the  de- 
cease, and  the  insolvency. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  427.  There  were  13 
deaths  from  violence. 

Philadelphia.— ilonaUtj  last  week,  175. 

Kansas. — Although  all  possible  advantages  were  give 

to  the  Pro-slavery  party  at  the  late  election  in  this  terri 

tory,  the  Republicans  or  Free  State  men  elected  the: 

delegate    to    Congress,    and    have   majorities    in    both 


branches  of  the  Legislature.  The  Constitutional  Con- 
ention  has  re-assembled,  and  is  now  in  session  at  Le- 
compton.  A  protest,  signed  by  several  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Kansas,  was  filed  on  the  loth  inst.,  against  the 
fraudulent  returns  of  Oxford  precinct,  in  Johnson  county. 
In  reply  to  which,  after  a  personal  investigation.  Gov. 
Walker  and  Secretary  Stanton  publish  a  proclamation 
in  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  of  the  20th  inst.,  expressing 
a  determination  to  reject  the  entire  vote  of  Oxford,  and 
give  certificates  to  the  Free  State  candidates.  The  pro- 
clamation produced  an  intense  excitement  among  the 
Pro-slavery  men,  and  threats  of  vengeance  were  made 
against  the  Governor  and  his  Secretary. 

Negroes  not  Citizens.  —  The  Springfield  Republican 
(Mass.)  cities  the  following  case: — Thomas  Howland,  a 
respectable  coloured  citizen  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  being 
about  to  emigrate  to  Liberia  with  his  wife  and  d 
ter,  applied  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington  for 
a  passport,  or  a  certificate  of  nationality.  The  answer 
returned  to  his  notary  was : — "  Jlr.  Martin  must  certainly 
be  aware  that  passports  are  not  issued  to  persons  of 
African  extraction.  Such  persons  are  not  deemed  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  See  the  case  of  Dred  Scott, 
recently  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court." 

Breadstuffs. — On  the  26th,  in  New  York,  sales  of  good 
red  Southern  wheat,  $1  20;  good  white,  $1.35;  West 
ern  corn,  67i  cts.  a  68i  cts. ;  in  Philadelphia,  Southern 
red  wheat,  $'l.25  a  $1.28  ;  white,  $1.35  a  $1.40  ;  yello 
corn,  73  cts.  a  75  cts. ;  flour,  $5.25  for  shipping  brand 

Miscellaneous. — Another  Asteroid  was  discovered  on  the 
15th  ult.,  by  Dr.  Luther,  at  Bilk,  near  Dusseldorf,  b 
the  forty-seventh  now  known  to  exist  between  M 

A  Sulphur  Bank. — About  three  miles  from  Clear  Lake, 
Napa  county,  California,  and  near  the  borax  lakes,  is  f 
bank  of  sulphur,  from  20  to  30  acres  in  extent,  and  sup' 
posed  to  be  30  feet  thick,  sufficiently  pure  for  the  use  of 
the  Mint  at  San  Francisco. 

A  Water  Spout. — The  Journal  of  the  Caucasus  states 
that,  on  the  evening  of  the   9th  ultimo,   a  water-spout 

oke  over  Tiflis,  which  stands  in  a  narrow  valley  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Keer,  causing  an  immense  loss  of 
ife  and  property,  and  destroying  some  portions  of  the 
city  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

General  Walker,  writes  to  a  friend  in  New  York,  that 
lis  departure  from  New  Orleans  for  Central  America  will 
lot  be  delayed  more  than  a  month  ;  that  he  is  making 
extensive  preparations ;  and  that  his  recruits  are  aug- 
menting every  day. 

Terrible  Massacre. — Late  advices  from  Yucatan  state 
that  the  Indians  had  massacred  the  inhabitants  of  a  vil- 
lage, about  sixty  miles  from  Merida.  More  than  500 
persons  were  killed  by  them. 

Female  Labour  in  California.  —  The  San  Francisco 
(Cal.)  papers  say  that  there  are  hundreds  of  servant 
girls  in  that  city,  worth  from  one  to  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars each,  their  ordinary  wages  being  now  twenty-five 
dollars  a  month. 
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secure  manner,  so  that  their  contents  will  not  be  Hal 

be  lost  by  handling. 

The  stage  will  leave  West  Chester  for  the  School, 
Second,  Fourth,  and  Seventh-days,   on  the  arrival 
the  morning  cars  from  the  city,  and  from  the  Schoo 
to  West  Chester  on  the    same  days,  to  meet  the  mora 
ing  cars  for  Philadelphia.     The  fare  for  each  passi 
to  and  from  West  Chester  by  the    stage,   will 
twenty-five  cents.     When  special  conveyances  at  othe 
times  are  provided,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

The  attention  of  parents  and  guardians  is  particular! 
requested  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  an 
regulations  adopted  by  the  committee  : — 

The  gradual  and  increasing  evasions  of  plainness  i 
dress  which  have  latterly  appeared,  have  been  a  subjec 
of  much  anxiety.  Parents  are  reminded  that  no  i 
or  vests  will  be  permitted  to  be  worn  at  the  Schoo 
which  are  not  plain  in  colour  and  form,  and  when  a 
of  objectionable  shape  are  sent  there,  they  will  be 
tered  as  well  as  any  other  garments  which  are  not  cor 
formable  to  plainness,  and  the  expense  of  such  alteratio 
will  be  charged." 

"  To  prevent  inconvenience,  the  parents  and  guardiar 
are  requested  not  to  supply  their  children  with  watche 
money,  (for  their  use  while  at  the  School,)  newspaper 
or  other  periodicals,  nor  with  printed  books,  exce| 
Bibles  and  such  books  as  are  used  in  the  School."  B 
furnishing  them  with  postage  stamps,  the  necessity 
the  pupils  having  money  will  be  avoided,  and  when  mc 
ney  is  sent  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  pupil, 
should  he  deposited  with  the  Superintendent. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the  Boys  and  Girl 
Schools.     Application    may  be  made   to    the   Superit 
tendent,  or  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz  : 

NATH.4.N  Sharpless,  ConcordviUc. 
Thos.  Evaxs,  817  Arch  street. 
Eliz.  Pierson,  N.  Fifth  street. 
Sarah  Allen,  Pine  street. 
Philad.,  Tenth  mo.  30th,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  far 
Tunessas.sah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  f 
Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  he  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  David  Buffum,  Jr.,  K.  I.,  per  F.  C, 
vol.  30  ;  from  Ann  Sheppard.  Pa.,  per  N.  K.,  $2,  vol. 
from  N.  Hall,  0.,  for  E.  Sidwell,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31,  for 
Friends'  B.  School,  $2,  voL  31. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  9th  of  Eleventh  month.  The  pupils 
be  conveyed  from  the  city  by  railroad  to  West  Chester, 
conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to 
liool,  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
cars  on  Second-day,  the  9th,  and  Third-day,  the  : 
The  children  will  get  their  baggage  the  next  d.ay  after 
their  arrival.  The  cars  leave  the  depot,  south  side  of 
Market  street,  above  Eighteenth  street,  at  7  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  3  o'clock  p.  M.  The  agent  of  the  School  will  b^ 
at  the  depot  on  Second  and  Third-day  afternoons,  and 
will  furnish  pupils  with  tickets,  and  accompany  them 
to  West  Chester.  Those  who  go  by  the  morning  train, 
will  be  furnished  with  tickets  by  a  person  in  attend- 
ance. To  those  who  procure  tickets  as  directed,  the 
fare  from  Philadelphia  to  the  School,  including  bag- 
gage, will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  be  charged  at  thi 
School.  All  baggage  should  be  distinctly  marked  West 
Town,  and  with  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  should  be 
sent  directly  to  the  depot. 

The  West-Town  office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No 
304,  (late  84,)  Arch  street;  all  small  packages  for  th 
pupils  left  there  before  12  o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  wil 
be  forwarded.  All  letters  for  the  pupils  and  others  at  the 
School,  should  be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  Wesl-Tou 
Boarding-School,  West  Chester  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Penn 
Packages  should  be  distinctly  marked  and  put  up  in 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Arch  street,  Philatlf 
phia,  on  Fifth-day,  the  8th  inst.,  Samuel  iV 
of  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  to  Haxnah  J.,  daughter  of  Josei 
Garretson,  of  York,  Pa. 


AR 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  London,  Britain  townsb 
Chester  county.  Pa.,  on  the  31st  of  Eighth  month,  18 
Edward  Sharpless,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age ;  a  m( 
esteemed  member  and  overseer  of  London  Britain  P» 
tieular  and  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting.  His  last  i 
ness  was  short  and  painful,  which  he  bore  with  chr 
tian  fortitude  and  patience.  We  doubt  not,  1 
permitted,  through  adorable  mercy,  to  enter  into  tl 
rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God. 

,  at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  Elizabeth  S. 

in  Germantown,  Pa.,  on  the  24th  ult.,  Edith  N.  Fki.l, 
the  51st  year  of  her  age.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spS 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  Seventh-!' 

morning,  the  24th  inst.,  Ann  Bdcklet  ;  a  much  valt 
member  of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting, 
character  was  marked  by  humility  and  self-distrus 
her  circumspect  and  consistent  walk,  with  her  pri» 
and  social  worth,  much  endeared  her  to  those  who  ko 
her.  She  was  concerned  to  uphold  the  doctrines  ( 
testimonies  of  our  religious  Society  in  their  purity.  Al 
an  illness  of  several  months,  during  which  she  wa 
iously  solicitous  to  experience  full  redemption  throug 
Saviour  whom  she  loved,  she  was  enabled  to  give 
friends  the  consolatory  assurance  that  her  condition  i 
"  quiet  and  peaceful,"  in  which  state,  as  we  hum 
trust,  her  redeemed  spirit  was  permitted  to  enter  i 
its  eternal  rest. 

ROBB,  PILE  i,  M'ELROY,  PKINTERS, 
I  Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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"letters  l&sihetit,  Social,  anil  iloral." 

(Continm-d  from  page  68.) 
Gasa,  Pashalic  of  Svriii,  M.iy  7,  1853. 
We  left  Sinai  on  the  13th  of  April  on  our  way 
Palestine.  «  *  #  * 

When  the  camels  were  ready,  we  mounted  and 
out.  The  course  which  we  took  led  us  through 
portion  of  the  beautiful  wady  Esch  Shckh,  which 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention.  I  speak 
the  wady  or  valley  which  bears  this  name  as 
autifut,  because,  contrary  to  the  anticipations 
lich  one  is  apt  to  form,  there  is  sometimes  sur- 
ssing  beauty  in  the  physical  a'spects  even  of  these 
solate  regions.  The  succession  of  lofty  cliffs, 
ough  which  Esch  Shekh  passes,  forms,  in  this 
•ection,  a  sort  of  outworks  and  entrance  gateway, 
'    '    '      id 


bably  unseen  anywhere  else  ; — which  recalled, 
while  it  may  be  supposed  to  give  an  explanation  iu 
part,  of  the  gorgeous  fictions  of  the  Arabian  tales. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  here,  that  the  wady 
Hudhera,  or  rather  the  fountain  of  Iludhera  in  its 
vicinity,  is  supposed  by  biblical  geographers,  and 
for  reasons  which  have  much  weight,  to  be  the 
llazeroth  of  the  Scriptures.  If  this  view  should 
generally  be  adopted  as  the  correct  one,  it  will  be 
found  important  as  indicating  with  great  exactness 
the  first  portion  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites  from 
Sinai  towards  Palestine. 

Reaching  after  a  number  of  days  the  Elanitic 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  encamped  at  night  on 
its  shores,  and  were  refreshed  by  its  welcome 
breezes.  The  transition  to  this  novel  scene  was 
pleasant,  although  the  desolation  on  both  sides  of  the 
gulf  was  not  less  marked  and  complete  than  that  of 
the  regions  behind  us.  But  there  was  this  difi'er- 
ence.  There  had  been  unbroken  silence  before. 
Day  had  succeeded  to  day,  without  a  sound  to 
break  their  stillness, — but  now  the  voice  of  the 
waves,  as  they  dashed  gently  on  the  shore,  was 
like  sweet  sounds  of  music.  This  gentle  and  re- 
freshing voice  from  the  ocean  seemed  to  have  a 
power  over  the  heart  unknown  before.  But  this 
not  all.  In  the  barren  region  from  which  we 
had  just  emerged  there  were  neither  trees  nor 
flowers  to  attract  the  eye  with  their  verdure  and 
variegated  beauty  ;  but  scattered  along  the  shore 
of  the  sea  there  were  numberless  sea-shells  of  ex- 
quisite tints,  and  of  every  variety  of  form.  Often 
we  stopped  to  gather  them ;  and  we  found  a  new 
pecies  of  companionship  in  the  suggestive  power  of 
their  beauty. 

Continuing  along  the  western  side  of  the  sea,  we 
now  proceeded,  by  an  easier  march  of  a  number  of 
days,  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  Accaba.  In  only 
one  instance,  when  a  mountainous  rock  came  jutting 
down  upon  the  water,  were  we  obliged  to  leave  the 
level  shore,  and  take  a  more  difficult  route.  The 
sea,  or  gulf  as  it  may  be  as  properly  called,  varies 
in  its  upper  portion  from  five  to  twelve  miles  in 
width.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion,  which  one 
would  be  likely  to  form,  in  estimating  it  by  the 
eye  alone.  On  the  side  opposite  to  us,  lofty  and 
barren  heights  touched  in  some  places  upon  the 
water ;  and  suspended  their  huge  cliffs  over  it. 
This  rocky  and  mountainous  region  extending  along 
the  eastern  shore — a  region  which  includes  Mount 
Hor  within  its  limits, — is  the  ancient  land  of  Idu- 
mea, — the  residence  of  the  descendants  of  Esau, 

d  the  burial  place  of  Aaron. 

At  the  head  of  this  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  were 
once  towns  of  importance,  which  have  now  passed 
away ; — particularly  Eloth  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  is  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  the  Aila  or 
\ela  of  the  Romans,  and  Eziongeber,  the  port  of 
Solomon.  David,  the  father  of  Solomon,  had  con- 
quered the  Idumeans  ;  and  the  possession  of  this 
port  which  was  the  channel  of  Arabian  and  Indian 
commerce,  was  a  principal  source  of  Solomon's 
wealth.  It  is  stated  of  this  king,  that  he  "  made  a 
navy  of  ships  at  Eziongeber,  which  is  beside  Eloth, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom." 
The  site  of  Eloth  was  two  miles  south  of  Accaba. 
The  latter  is  a  modern  Turkish  town  of  small  size. 


with  fortifications  of  con>iderable  strength;  and  is 
the  residence  of  a  governor.  Reaching  it  in  safety, 
but  not  without  considerable  fatigue,  we  pitched 
our  tents  on  the  plain  of  Accaba  and  near  its  walls, 
with  the  Red  Sea  in  front  and  the  mountains  of 
Edom  behind  us. 

The  arrangement,  which  we  had  made  with  our 
Arabs  for  our  conveyance,  terminated  at  Accaba, 
We  could  not  advance  further  without  the  assist- 
ance and  aid  of  Shekh  Hassan,  the  chief  of  the 
Alloween  Arabs.  We  waited  for  him  some  time. 
He  was  absent  in  the  Idumean  mountains  which 
are  inhabited  by  his  people ;  and  did  not  come  to 
us  till  after  the  lapse  of  seven  days.  He  gave  ex- 
planations of  his  detention,  which  seemed  due  to 
the  patience  with  which  we  had  waited  for  him  so 
long  on  the  burning  sands.  We  were  glad  to  see  the 
old  chief,  though  he  brought  us  unfavourable  news. 
Shekh  Hassan  has  often  been  mentioned  by  travel- 
lers. We  were  seated  beneath  some  palm-trees 
which  overshadowed  our  tents,  when  he  made  his 
appearance.  He  is  an  old  man,  seventy  years  of 
age  ;  but  with  no  want  of  elasticity  in  his  step,  and 
with  no  dimness  in  his  keen,  piercing  eye.  Dressed 
richly  in  the  oriental  manner,  and  seated  erect  on 
a  fine  horse,  which  bore  hira  majestically  from  the 
mountains  behind  us,  he  wheeled  slowly  and  proudly 
into  our  presence.  As  he  rode  he  bore  a  beautiful 
spea  r  in  his  right  hand  ; — some  twelve  feet  in  length. 
He  held  it  gracefully  and  proudly,  as  if  conscious 
of  elevating  upon  its  sharp  and  glittering  point  both 
the  emblem  and  security  of  his  barbarian  power. 
He  was  accomplished  by  his  brother  and  son.  He 
heard  our  story,  and  promptly  returned  his  answer. 

He  informed  us,  that  in  consequence  of  some  very 
recent  difficulties,  which  had  sprung  up  among  the 
Arab  tribes,  it  would  be  impossible,  in  accordance 
with  our  original  intention,  to  reach  Palestine  by 
the  way  of  Hebron  ;  and  would  be  very  difficult  to 
advance  even  as  far  as  Petra,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Idumea.  We  knew  something  of  the  power  of 
this  Edomite  chief,  and  that  we  could  not  go  with- 
out his  assistance.  And  although  we  offered  him 
inducements  and  made  various  propositions,  he  still 
insisted,  that  the  attempt  to  reach  Hebron,  in  par- 
ticular, would  be  at  the  risk  of  property  and  lives; 

and  with  an  honourable  frankness,  he  declined 
entirely  the  responsibility  of  conducting  us. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  were  obliged  to 
give  up  some  of  the  objects  we  had  in  view ;  espe- 
cially our  visit  to  Petra  which  was  but  a  few  days' 
distance  from  us ;  and  whose  remains  of  dwellings, 
tombs  and  temples,  excavated  with  taste  and  skill 
in  the  lofty  rocks  which  overhang  its  narrow  valley, 
have  been  the  admiration  of  travellers.  Altering 
the  plan  of  our  route  with  the  view  to  reach  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  expectation 
f  entering  Palestine  by  the  way  of  the  old  Philis- 
tine town  of  Gaza,  we  at  once  made  preparations 
for  our  departure.  The  old  Alloween  chief,  who 
showed  in  his  intercourse  with  us  that  he  was  nei- 
ther wanting  in  kind  feelings  nor  in  a  good  share 
of  practical  shrewdness,  readily  furnished  the  re- 
quisite camels  and  men.  The  Bedouin  Arabs,  un- 
der whose  guidance  we  were  now  placed,  have  the 
reputation  of  being  among  the  rudest  and  wildest 
of  this  peculiar   and   remarkable  race  of  people. 
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witness  to   all.     Then  will  your  words,  lives 
conversations   preach   and   manifest   that  j 


Their  appearance,  as  they  came  around  us  and  took  of  God,  that  keeps  you  over  all  the  powers  of  un- 
possession  of  our  tents  and  baggage,  was  not  at  righteousness;  acting  so  that  ye  may  be  a  good 
variance  with  their  reputation.  The  chief  Hassan,  savour  in  all  nations  and  places  where  ye  come,  m 
thinkin.^  it  unnecessary  to  attend  us  in  person,  or^the  hearts  of  all  people,  doing  truly  and  plainly, 
perhaps' called  to  more  urgent  duties  somewhere  j  uprightly,  faithfully,  justly  and  honestly,  according 
else,  committed  our  escort  to  the  charge  of  his  to  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus  in  every  man,  that  ye 
brother. 

A  few  moments  before  we  started,  I  was  inte- 
rested to  see  this  old  man,  the  head  of  a  fierce  and 
powerful  tribe,  call  around  him  those  of  his  people 
who  were  to  attend  us.  Their  rude  and  coarse 
o-arments  showed  their  poverty ;  but  each  one,  I 
believe,  or  with  scarcely  an  exception,  had  a  gun 
in  his  hand.  At  the  voice  of  their  leader  their  dis- 
cordant clamours  were  hushed.  The  aged  chief 
took  an  elevated  position  on  a  rock ;  and  the  men 
seated  themselves  in  a  circle  in  front  of  him  on  the 
rocks  and  sand.  Standing  but  a  few  feet  back  of 
the  enclosure  formed  by  the  Bedouins,  I  was  able 
■     "aear  what  was   said  without  understanding 


may 

serve  God  in  the  new  life,  and  that  ye  have  put  oS\ goods,  and  catmot  keep  their  word,  their  promise 


another  in  these  outward  things,  nor  oppress  ont 
another,  but  be  serviceable  one  to  another,  keepiuj. 
their  words,  (their  going  into  things  beyoud  theii 
ability  makes  them  break  their  words)  keeping 
within  their  compass,  with  that  which  they 
answer  others,  lest  any  should  be  lifted  up.  Fo: 
it  is  a  bad  thing  to  be  lifted  up,  and  to  make  < 
noise  and  a  shaiv  fm-  a  time  with  other  people' 


tiieir  day.  Such  may  be  lifted  up  for  a  time,  anc 
break  and  fall,  and  go  out  [as  an  ill  savour,]  anc 
bring  great  dishonour  to  Christ  and  true  Chris 
tians.  Therefore  keeping  your  word,  your  day 
and  keeping  your  just  measure,  your  just  weigh! 
that  keeps  down  oppression.  And  by  keeping  t 
that  just  weight  and  measure,  to  your  word  am 
day,  by  the  power  of  God  and  his  Spirit  in  you 
own  hearts,  there  the  blessing  is  doubled,  there  y' 
come  to  be  rich,  and  ye  are  a  good  savour  to  Goc' 
and  in  the  hearts  of  all  people.  So  every  on 
import  "iTearned  however,  from  our  interpreter, 'here  your  lives  and  words  will  preach  wherever  strive  to  be  rich  in  the  life,  and  in  the  things 
that  he  cave  them  'advice  as  to  their  conduct ;  and  |  you  come.  the  uorld  that  hath  no  end  ;  for  he  that  covets  t 

oertainlv  the  propriety  and  earnestness  of  his  ses-  In  all  husbandry,  speak  truth,  act  truth,  doing  be  rich  in  the  things  of  this  world,  falls  into  mam 
tures  and  the  falling  tear  that  shone  in  his  eye,  I  justly  and  uprightly  in  all  your  actions,  in  all  your  j  snares  and  hurtful  lusts.  Therefore  let  him  tha 
and  the  visible   effect°upon  the  men,  showed  that  words,  in  all  your  dealings,  buying,  selling,   and  buys,  or  sells,  or  possesses,  or  uses  this  world,  bi 

commerce  with  people  ;  let  truth  be  the  head,  and  as  if  he   did  not;  let  them  be  masters  over  tli 

practice  it;  this  brings  righteousness  forth,  and  I  world  in  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God;  and  h 
deceit  to  the  judgment  bar.  Wrong  no  man,  nor  j  them  know  that  they  owe  no  man  anything  bi 
covet,  nor  cheat,  nor  oppress,  nor  defraud  any  man  love ;  yet  serve  God  in  Truth,  and  one  another  i 
in  any  case  ;  but  keep  your  dominion  in  the  Truth,  their  generation, 
nd  equity,  in  the  power,       "      ^  .      .     . 


the  old  man  and  his  deeds,  which  are  unrighteous ; 
and  that  ye  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  re- 
newed after  God  in  righteousness  and  holiness,  ac- 
cording to  his  image.  Loathe  deceit  and  all  un- 
righteousness, hard-heartedness,  wronging,  cozen- 
ing, cheating  or  unjust  dealing  ;  but  live  and  reign 
in  the  righteous  life  and  power  of  God,  and  wis- 
dom, and  to  answer  the  good  and  just  principle  in 
all  people.  That  will  win  people  to  deal  with  you, 
doing  truth  to  all  without  respect  to  persons,  to 
hii^h   or   low,  young  or   old,  rich  or  poor ;  and  so 


even  the  fierce  chief  of  a  rude  Arab  tribe  feels 
something  of  the  obligation  to  be  the  father,  as  well 
as  the  leader  and  governor  of  his  people. 

We  left  Accaba'on  Monday,  the  2oth  of  April ; 
retracing  for  a  short  time  our  steps  around  the 
head  of  this  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  till  we  reached, 
in  the  mountains  on  its  western  side,  the  great  pass, 
which  is  annually  trodden  by  the  caravans  between 
Egypt  and  Mecca.  Turning  into  this  pass,  in  which 
there  are  obvious  traces  of  an  old  Eoman  road,  we 
ascended  for  a  long  distance  with  mountain  heights 
on  each  hand  ;  and  amid  that  peculiar  mountain 
scenery  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  Arrived 
at  the  summit  of  this  long  and  difficult  ascent,  we 
once  more  cast  a  look  upon  the  waters,  which  once 
floated  with  the  navies  and  riches  of  Solomon,  and 
upon  the  lofty  mountains  of  Edom  on  the  other  side 
of  them.  We  then,  without  descending  into  val- 
leys again  as  we  naturally  anticipated,  passed  over 
elevated  plains  of  vast  extent ;  of  a  hard  and  peb- 
bly surface,  and  blackened  by  the  sun ;  and  I  think 
we  found  no  part  of  these  great  deserts  more  desti- 
tute of  vegetation  and  of  every  form  of  lite  than 
this.  In  four  days'  travel  from  Accaba,  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  ninety  miles,  we  reached  the 
village  and  fortress  of  iSaekel.         *  * 

tTo  bo  continued.^ 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend 

The  line  of  Kighteousness  and  Justice  stretched 
over  all  Merchants,  ic. 

All  merchants  and  traffickers  by  sea  or  land, 
this  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  God  to  you  all :  Do 
justly,  speak  truly  to  all  people ;  then  are  ye  a 
dread  and  a  terror  to  the  unjust.  Wrong  no 
man,  overreach  no  man,  if  it  may  be  ever  so  much 
to  your  advantage,  but  be  plain,  righteous  and 
holy.  In  this  are  ye  serviceable  to  your  own  na 
tion  and  others,  by  your  exchange  of  things  and 
merchandize,  and  ye  come  to  be  a  blessing  in  the 
creation.  Live  in  the  life  of  Truth,  and  let  the 
Truth  speak  in  all  things  and  righteousness ;  let 
justice  be  acted  and  holiness  in  all  things,  without 
any  guile,  fraud  or  deceit;  as  that  is  well  pleas- 
ing to  God  and  men,  and  according  to  that  of  God 
in  every  one.  This  showeth  forth  the  fruits  of  be- 
lievers that  are  passed  from  death  unto  life  ;  from 
death  which  came  by  sin,  the  original  of  which  is 
the  devil. 

Be  careful  to  do  good  in  all  things  to  all  people ; 
in  the  fear  of  God  serve  him,  and  be  diligent  and 
not  stubborn  in  anything,  but  pliable  in  the  power 


in  righteousness,  holine 

ght,  and  wisdom  of  Christ.  In  this  ye  answer 
the  light  of  Christ  in  every  one,  and  are  a  blessing, 
and  to  your  generation  ye  are  serviceable;  and 
come  to  walk  in  the  new  life,  in  which  the  right- 
eous, holy  God  is  served ;  in  which  righteousness 
ye  have  peace,  and  in  which  holiness  ye  see  God ; 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  stands  in  righteousness, 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

All,  of  what  trade  or  calling  soever,  keep  out  of 
debts ;  owe  no  man  anything  but  love.  Go  not 
beyond  your  estates,  lest  ye  bring  yourselves  to 
trouble,  and  cumber,  and  a  snare ;  keep  low,  and 
down  in  all  things  ye  act.  For  a  man  that  would 
be  great,  and  goes  beyond  his  estate,  lifts  hi 
up,  runs  into  debt,  and  lives  highly  of  other  men's 
means ;  he  is  a  waster  of  other  men's  and  a  de- 
stroyer. He  is  not  serviceable  to  the  creation,  but 
a  destroyer  of  the  creatures,  cumbereth  himself 
and  troubleth  others,  and  is  lifted  up,  who  would 
appear  to  be  somebody  ;  but  being  [gone]  from  the 
honest,  just  and  good,  falls  into  shame.  Therefore 
dwell  every  one  of  you  under  your  own  vine,  that 
know  redemption  from  the  earth,  and  seek  not  to 
be  great,  but  in  that;  and  dwell  in  the  Truth, 
justice,  righteousness  and  holiness ;  and  there  the 
blessing  is  enlarged. 

And  all  Friends  everywhere  that  are  shop- 
keepers, or  merchants,  or  factors,  or  any  other 
trade,  keep  low  in  the  power  of  God,  and  do  not 
go  beyond  your  capacity,  nor  reach  after  things 
more  than  ye  can  justly  perform,  and  answer  all 
men.  But  all  in  your  places  be  just  and  true,  that 
ye  may  answer  all  men  within  and  without,  and 
truth  and  justice  in  your  returns;  that  ye  may 
keep  your  words,  so  say,  and  so  do  ;  which  is  the 
royal  law  of  liberty  in  all  your  tradings,  else  ye 
are  a  dishonour  to  Christianity.  Therefore  see 
your  business,  that  what  ye  do,  and  what  ye  say, 
ye  may  perform,  that  ye  may  not  break  your  words 
and  promises ;  for  if  you  do,  ye  go  to  loss.  Nei- 
ther are  ye  masters  of  what  ye  take  in  hand  ;  for 
a  master  should  be  a  top  of  things,  and  be  in  that 
which  can  command  things.  And  none  to  be  ne- 
gligent of  their  business,  but  give  an  account  by 
words  or  writings,  how  things  are  with  thom,  when 
others  write  to  them ;  so  that  none  may  wrong  one 


For  Friends,  if  ye  be  not  faithful  in  the  outwar 
treasure,  and  outward  mammon,  who  will  trust  yc 
with  the  true  treasure  ?  or  who  can  believe  th 
j'e  have  the  true  treasure,  but  that  ye  speak  b 
hearsay  of  it?  So  I  say  to  you  all,  see  that  3 
are  faithful  in  the  outward  mammon,  the  outw 
treasure  of  the  things  of  this  world — true  an 
honest  men  and  women  in  outward  things.  L 
every  one's  conversation  be  without  covetousnesi 
let  that  not  be  once  named  among  saints ;  and  c 
to  all  men,  as  ye  would  have  thom  do  to  you ;  th 
is  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  if  not  ye  are  judge 
by  them  both.  For  the  kingdom  stands  in  righ 
eousnes  [mark,  stands  in  it,]  and  in  peace  and  j( 
If  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

For  hoUness  becomes  the  house  of  God.     Wh 
soever  acts  unholily,  it  is  that  doth  dishonour  H 
house,  and   doth  not  become  it.     Whosoever  ac 
unfaithfully  in  outward  treasure  or  mammon,  or 
the  true  treasure  to  God,  is  not  justified  in   tli 
sight  of  God   nor  man;  for  they  are  justifi 
faith,  through  faithfulness  both  to  God  and  m^ 
For  whosoever  doth  righteousness  is  of  God;  a|i 
he  that  doth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God;  I 
God  loveth  the  righteous,  and  delighteth  in  then 
but  not  in  them  that  do  unrighteousness ;  for 
the    righteousness    they   have   peace,    but   out 
righteousness  people  have  trouble.     So  all  Goc 
people,  his  children,  his  saints,  must  be  holy, 
is  holy ;  and  therefore  do  that  which  is  holy  in  t 
your  lives  and  conversation;   and  whatsoever 
do  let  it  be  done  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Goi 
mark  that — have  God's  praise  and  glory  in  yo'; 
eye,  in  all  your  speakings  and  doings  ;  then 
will  be  preserved   to  his  glory,  and  then  ye  w 
honour  him  ;   and   them  that  honour  him,  he  w 
honour  and  beautify,  and  clothe  with  the  fine  liuc 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  that  men  may  not  s 
your  nakedness.     For  God  will  have  a  holy  peop 
to  serve  him  in  holiness,  a  true  people  to  serve  hi 
in  truth  and  in  his  Spirit,  and  in  his  new  and  h 
ing  way,  above  all  the  dead  ways,  that  are  coi 
by  sin  and   unrighteousness  and  transgression 
his  Spirit,  and  power   and   command.     So  all 
that  know  his  power  and  Spirit,  live  in  it,  that 
may  glorify  God  in  all  your  lives  and  eouversatiol; 
and  words,  that  ye  may  answer  that  of  God  in  a  r; 
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that  j-e  may  glorify  God  in  your  bodies,  souls  and 
spirits,  wliich  are  his,  who  h;ith  nuulc  them,  and 
given  tliem  to  you  for  that  end  ;  to  whjni  be  glory 
-and  honour  forever,  who  created  all  for  his  glory 
and  for  his  honour.  So  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
ikeep  and  preserve  you  faithful  in  all  things  to  his 
glory  and  honour  forever  !  "  He  that  walketh  in 
his  integrity,  is  just ;  and  blessed  shall  be  his  chil- 
dren  atter  him."  "Unjust  weights  and  unjust 
measures,  both  these  are  an  abomination  to  the 
:Lord."— Prov.  xx.  7,  10.  G.  F. 

,  It  is  now  more  than  two  centuries  since  George 
Fox  went  forth  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and 
*ntil  within  but  a  few  years,  we  have  no  account  of 
Friends  extending  their  business  to  hundreds  of 
housands  of  dollars  in  a  year,  and  especially  with 
)orrowed  capital.  They  had  a  strong  testimony 
igainst  putting  other  people's  means  and  estates  to 
•isk,  which,  if  they  lost,  they  would  not  have  the 
ibility  to  repay.  They  considered  such  unwar- 
antable  expansion  of  trade  as  opposed  to  the 
haracter  and  self-denying  life  or  a  Christian, 
vhich  is  to  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  pre- 
pare him  for  a  blessed  eternity.  Look  at  the  de- 
astation  and  suffering  brought  by  such  course 
ipon  thousands  of  honest  men  and  women,  to 
;ratity  the  ambition  of  the  few. 


For  "  The  Friond." 

A  Word  of  EncoBragemeiif. 

May  not  the  encouraging  language  of  the 
rophet  to  the  people  of  the  Lord  formerly,  be  in 
3me  measure,  applicable  unto  his  church  at  this 
"  The  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  Jacob,  and 
ill  yet  choose  Israel,  and  set  them  in  their  own 

d,  and  the  strangers  shall  be  joined  with  them, 
nd  they  shall  cleave  to  the  house  of  Jacob.  And 
shall  be  said  in  that  day,  Lo,  this  is  our  God  ; 
e  have  waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us  :  this 

he  Lord  ;  we  have  waited  for  him,  we  will  be 
lad  and  rejoice  in  his  salvation." 
It  is  encouraging  to  believe  that  there  are  those 
nongst  us,  and  perhaps  not  a  few,  whose  religion 
not  merely  a  religion  of  sentiment  and  form,  but 
living  experience  of  the  power  of  Divine  Life 
ling  in  their  hearts,  to  the  purification  and  sanc- 
ication  thereof  If  we  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
hrist,  we  are  none  of  his,  whatever  we  may  profess. 
May  it  not  be  hoped  that  the  dispo.sition  to 
lerish  the  visitations  of  Divine  Love  to  our  own 
uls,  by  turning  the  attention  of  the  mind  inward 
"the  still  small  voice,"  which  is  speaking  in  the 
eret  thereof;  reproving  for  sin,  and  instructing 
righteousness,  is  more  generally  taking  the  place 

the^  propensity  te  be  looking  too  much  out  for 
!  failings  and  short-comings  of  others,  to  the 
gleet  of  our  own  vineyards?  as  it  is  written, 
:hey  made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards;  but 
own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept !"  Are  we 
t  persuaded  that  the  work  of  salvation  is  an  iu- 
vidiud  one,  which  no  man  can  perform  for  an- 
and  that  we  all  have  enough  to  do  to  watch 
T  own  hearts  and  keep  them  in  readiness  for  the 
itations  of  Him  who  alone  can  qualify  us  for 
r  appointed  service  as  his  instruments?  Let 
eh  then  no  longer  be  listening  to  the  voice  of  the 
emy,  who  is  seeking  to  turn  their  attention  out- 
iird  to  the  ways  and  doings  of  others,  lest  they 
seivo  the  rebuke  given  by  the  blessed  Master  to 
e  of  this  disposition,  when  he  queried  respecting 
e  doings  of  his  brother,  "  What  is  that  to  theel 
low  thou  me."  " 

There  are  many  wrong  things  in  the  world  and 
the  church,  but  how  can  these  better  be  mended 
an  by  each  one  endeavouring  to  know  and  over- 
lie the  besetting  sin  of  his  own  heart?  for  the  re- 
■mation  to  which  we  profess  to  be  aiming,  must 


be  an  individual  work,  and  to  our  own  master 
must  each  one  of  us  stand  or  fill.  Is  there  not  a 
danger,  in  pursuing  the  enemy  too  far  into  the 
wilderness,  of  our  losing  our  own  way,  and  is  it 
not  therefore  safer  for  us  to  abide  in  our  tents  with 
the  blessed  Master  who  alone  is  able  to  destroy  the 
work  of  Satan,  and  deliver  his  followers  from  his 
power,  for  "  greater  is  He  that  is  in  us  than  he  that 
is  in  the  world,"  who  can  change  the  hearts  of  his 
people  as  a  man  turneth  the  water-course  in  his  field. 

Oh  that  we  may  become  a  more  spiritually- 
minded  people,  losing  all  confidence  in  the  flesh 
which  warreth  against  the  Spirit,  then  will  the 
Lord  condescend  to  dwell  more  in  our  midst,  turn 
ing  our  captivity,  and  crowning  us  with  his  salva 
tion,  through  faith  in  his  mercy  and  power,  which 
have  ever  been  manifested  to  his  humble  followers 
in  the  way  of  the  cross.  He  only  knows  what  is 
best  for  us,  and  by  undertaking  to  choose  for  our- 
selves, we  shall  frustrate  his  gracious  designs  con- 
cerning us.  Therefore  let  us  humbly  submit  to  his 
teachings — to  his  chastenings  and  corrections,  that 
we  may  know  the  way  of  peace,  and  be  enabled  to 
walk  therein,  to  the  glory  and  exaltation  of  the  ever 
blessed  Truth  which  we  profess  to  serve  and  follow. 

Let  us  seek  to  be  exercised  before  the  Lord  con- 
tinually, in  huuible  and  fervent  supplication,  that 
He  will  be  pleased  to  keep  us  from  falling — to 
spare  his  people,  and  give  not  his  heritage  to  re- 
proach, that  he  may  condescend  to  arise  and  scat- 
ter all  our  enemies,  uniting  us  together  in  the  one 
body  of  which  he  is  the  exalted  and  adorable 
Head.  Let  us  cease  to  be  looking  too  much  out 
of  ourselves  for  the  occasion  of  our  suffering,  and 
humbly  seek  forgiveness  for  the  part  we  have'taken 
in  bringing  down  the  judgments  of  the  Most  High 
upon  us  i  for  he  will  graciously  regard  the  crying 
of  the  poor  and  the  sighing  of  his  needy  children, 
who  have  no  other  hope  or  dependence  but  in  Him, 
who  is  mighty  to  save  and  able  to  deliver  even  to 
the  uttermost,  and  is  calling  even  to  those  afar  off, 
"  Come  unto  me  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  and  be 
ye  saved." 


For  "The  Friend." 

After  Thomas  Chalkley  had  been  settled  in  this 
country  about  a  year,  he  thus  writes  :  "  Since  my 
settling  in  this  province  which  is  now  a  year,  some 
hundreds  of  people  are  come  here  to  reside,  and 
many  meeting-houses  are  built ;  and  I  do  certainly 
know  from  above  that  this  province  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  city  of  Philadelphia,  will  flourish  both 
spiritually  and  temporally,  if  the  inhabitants  will 
love  and  live  in  righteousness,  and  in  the  fear  of 
God  ;  otherwise  the  hand  that  planted  them  can 
soon  pluck  them  up."  My  feelings  were  particu- 
larly arrested  with  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  I 
queried  mentally,  what  record  would  he  make  of 
our  beloved  city  at  this  time,  were  he  to  behold  the 
height  and  extravagance  of  some  of  our  buildings, 
which  revives  the  spirit  of  the  Babel  builders  ? 

Can  it  be  said  that  we,  its  highly  favoured  in- 
habitants, love  and  live  in  righteousness,  and  in 
His  fear  who  hath  blessed  us  in  so  many  ways  ? 
Contrariwise  have  not  too  many  of  its  inhabitants 
been  satisfied  with  fulness  of  bread  and  idleness  ; 
too  much  forgetting  the  hand  that  gave  us  these 
good  things  to  use  in  moderation  and  godly  fear. 
And  Thomas  Chalkley  had  his  fears   also  in   his 

time  ;  for  being  at  Goshen  meeting  a  number  of  faithfully,  giving  general  satisfaction  to 
years  afterwards,  he  remark?,  "  I  was  opened  to    ' " 
exhort  them  to   keep  to   that   plain,  honest  way 
of  life   and   conversation   which   our   fathers  and 
elders  were  found  in,   and  to  remind  them  of  the 


of  temporal  blessings,  would  continue  the  same  to 
U-,  if  we  were  carctul  to  live  in  his  fear;  but  that 
otherwise  we  might  expect  his  judgments  tbr  dis- 
obedience." And  at  a  subsequent  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  he  says,  "  I  was  concerned  at  that 
meeting  to  let  the  people  know,  that  as  God  had 
blessed  the  people  of  that  city  and  the  province, 
with  .spiritual  and  temporal  blessings,  and  made 
the  land  fruitful,  enriching  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. He  now  expected  from  them  fruits  of  piety 
and  virtue  ;  and  that  if  there  was  not  a  stricter 
walking  with  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  they  might  ex- 
pect his  Divine  hand,  which  had  vi.sited  them  with 
favours  from  heaven  above,  and  from  the  earth 
beneath,  would  visit  them  with  a  rod,  with  which 
ho  had  already  given  them  some  gentle  strokes." 
The  last  remarks  are  p;irticularly  adapted  to  our 
present  situation,  and  it  would  be  profitable  for  us 
to  reflect  upon  them,  and  query  how  far  any  of  us 
have  contributed  to  the  sorrowful  trials  and  em- 
barras-sments  now  felt  among  us  as  a  community. 
For  it  feels  as  if  we  might  adopt  the  ancient  lan- 
guage— "Abroad  the  sword  bereaveth,  at  home 
there  is  death ;  without  are  fightings,  and  within 
fears."  But,  oh,  to  those  who  have  lived  in  the 
Lord's  fear,  and  honoured  him  in  all  their  move- 
ments, craving  his  approbation  in  all  their  step- 
pings  in  the  world,  He  will  be  a  present  help  in 
the  time  of  trouble,  and  underneath  will  be  His 
everlasting  arms  to  support  and  bear  up  above  all 
those  fluctuating  and  unstable  things.  And  oh, 
what  an  unspeakable  mercy  will  it  be  for  any  of  us 
to  be  able  to  attain  to  that  happy  condition  spoken 
of  by  the  Psalmist  :  "  He  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
evil  tidings :  his  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

BlOGPaPniCAl   SKErCUES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  01.) 
JOHN    WRIGHT. 

John  Wright  was  born  at  Warrington,  in  Lan- 
cashire, England,  Second  mo.  15th,  1667.  His 
parents  were  members  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  and  brought  him  up  in  that  profe.ssion,  of 
which  they  themselves  were  bright  and  shining  ex- 
amples. He  was  well  educated,  and  was  by  his 
parents  designed  for  a  phy.sician.  On  arriving  at 
manhood,  however  he  declined  pursuing  that  pro- 
fession, and  entered  into  trade  near  the  place  of 
his  birth.  By  submission  to  the  visitations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  obedience  to  its  intimations,  he 
grew  in  grace,  and  a  gift  in  the  ministry  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  This  was  several  years  prior  to 
1714,  in  which  year,  with  his  wife  Patience  and  fam- 
ily, he  removed  to  the  province  of  Penn.sylvania,  and 
settled  within  thelimtts  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

He  was  much  employed  in  the  first  years  after 
his  settlement  in  this  country,  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, on  important  committees,  and  in  preparing 
epistles    and    general    testimonies.      In    attending 

eetings  in  Philadelphia,  he  often  was  with  John 
Salkeld  ;  indicating  at  least  that  their  minds  were 
similarly  led. 

In  the  year  1718,  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive in  the  Assembly  of  the  province,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  at  different  times  served  the  country 
faithfully,  giving  general  satisfaction  to  the  people. 
About  the  year  1720,  he  was  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  station  he  held  most  of  the  succeed- 
ing twenty  years,  first  for  Chester  and  afterwards 
for  Lancaster  county.     In  his  day  many  good  and 


erings  theyendured  for  their  testimony  to  the  [striking  remarks  were  embodied  in  the  opening 
blessed  Truth,  in  the  first  breaking  forth  thereof  in!  minutes  of  religious  meetings,  particularly  those  of 
the  last  age.  _  I  was  also  concerned  to  show  them,  the  ministers.  In  one  held  First  mo.  17th,  1722, 
that^he  Almighty,  who  had  blessed  us  with  plenty  I  which   Jojjn  Wright  attended,  it  is  stated  that 
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"  Friends  were  closely  prest  to  wait  in  their  minis- 
try for  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  giveth  life." 

He  was  esteemed  in  his  native  country  amongst 
Friends,  "for  the  simplicity  of  his  doctrine  and 
peaceable  life."  His  ministry,  it  would  appear, 
was  as  satisfactory  to  the  church  as  ever ;  but,  by 
getting  into  the  Assembly,  he  almost  unavoidably 
met  with  opponents.  Having  removed  to  Hemp- 
field,  he  was  made  on  the  establishment  of  Lancas- 
ter county  one  of  its  magistrates,  as  well  as  one  of 
its  representatives  in  the  Assembly.  Some  years 
after  this.  Governor  Thomas  allowed  the  indented 
servants,  who  had  been  imported  from  Europe  by 
the  inhabitants,  or  whose  time  for  a  period  of  years 
they  had  purchased,  to  enlii^t  as  soldiers,  thereby 
releasing  them  from  their  obligations  to  their  pur- 
chasers. John  Wright,  considering  this  as  con- 
trary to  ancient  usage,  and  injurious  to  many, 
condemned  it  in  the  Assembly.  The  Governor, 
offended  at  this  opposition,  prepared  a  new  com- 
mission of  justices  of  the  peace  for  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, leaving  him  out.  John,  hearing  thereof,  went 
to  the  court  then  sitting,  and  delivered  a  valedic- 
tory address,  which  by  order  of  the  grand  jury  was 
published.     A  part  of  it  is  subjoined. 

"As  a  new  commission  of  the  peace,  for  this 
county,  is,  I  suppose,  now  to  be  published,  in  which 
my  name,  and  some  of  my  brethren,  are,  I  pre- 
sume, to  be  left  out ;  I  desire  your  patience  and 
attention  a  few  moments,  while  I  give  my  last  charge 
to  the  grand  jury,  which  I  shall  ever  do  from  this 
place,  and  take  leave  of  my  brethren,  the  justices, 
and  my  friends,  the  good  people  of  the  county,  as  a 
magistrate. 

"  I  have,  for  upwards  of.  twenty  years,  borne  a 
commission  of  the  peace,  in  Chester  and  Lancaster 
counties,  under  the  respective  Governors  of  th 
province ;  and  have  lived  in  familiar  friendship 
and  good  understanding  with  all  of  them,  until  of 
late. 

"  About  twelve  years  ago,  under  the  mild  and 
peaceable  administration  of  Governor  Gordon,  I 
was  one  of  those,  who  were  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing this  part  of  the  province  to  be  erected  into 
a  separate  county,  and  have  contributed,  according 
to  my  small  ability,  to  have  rule  and  order  e.stab 
lished  and  preserved  amongst  us.  I  have  always 
attended  the  courts  of  judicature,  except  when  want 
of  health,  or  the  service  of  my  country,  in  some 
other  station,  required  my  absence. 

"  I  am  now  an  old  man  ;  too  old,  if  both  oppor- 
tunity and  inclination  should  invito,  which  1  am 
well  assured  never  will,  ever  take  the  burden  upon 
me  again  ;  and  therefore  am  willing  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  power  and  government,  and  the 
present  posture  of  affairs  here." 

He  then,  after  referring  to  the  rise  of  trial  by 
jury,  describes  the  duties  of  a  grand  jury,  and  after 
telling  them  that  they  are  appointed  "  as  well  to 
be  guardians  of  the  lives,  liberties,  estates,  and 
even  reputations  of  the  innocent,  as  to  be  a  means 
of  bringing  offenders  to  justice,"  he  recommends 
them  and  their  successors  to  exercise  "  a  steady 
care,  both  for  the  security  of  the  innocent,  for  by 
you  malicious  prosecutions  may  be  cropped  in  bud  ; 
and  for  bringing  offenders  tp  the  justice  of  the  law.' 

After  describing  the  office  of  a  civjl  magistrate 
to  be  an  honourable  one,  executed  faithfully,  with 
clean  hands  and  pure  hearts,  distributing  justice 
impartially,  he  adds ; 

"I  was  always  a  friend  to  power,  well  knowing 
that  good  and  wholesome  laws  duly  executed,  are 
so  far  from  being  a  restraint  upon  true  liberty,  that 
they  are  productive  of  it,  and  are  only  as  regu- 
lating springs  to  the  passions.  Our  worthy  founder 
and  first  proprietor  tells  us,  '  That  he  composed  his 
frame  of  government  with  a  view  to  support  power 


in  reverence  with  the  people,  and  to  secure  the 
people  from  abuse  of  power,'  and  these  two  are 
generally  observed  to  attend  each  other,  as  causes 
and  their  effects.  A  noted  professor  of  the  law,  in 
this  province,  some  years  ago,  when  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  loaded  with  age  and  in- 
firmities, took  a  long  journey  in  defence  of  it,  has 
these  words  on  power  :  '  It  may  justly  be  compared 
to  a  great  river,  which,  while  kept  within  due 
bounds,  is  both  beautiful  and  useful ;  but  when  it 
overflows  its  banks,  it  is  too  impetuous  to  be  stem- 
med, bears  down  all  before  it,  and  brings  destruc- 
tion and  desolation  where  it  comes.' 

"  If,  then,  these  are  the  ill  effects  of  lawless 
power,  every  wise  man  ought  to  be  on  his  guard, 
to  prevent  them,  by  keeping  up  the  banks  of  liberty, 
and  common  right,  the  only  bulwark  against  it." 

He  then  shows  that  he  and  others  were  left  out 
of  the  commission,  because  they  defended  the  liberty 
of  the  people  against  the  attempts  of  power,  and 
concludes  thus  : 

"  For  this  cause,  my  friends  and  countrymen, 
for  the  cause  of  English  liberty,  for  standing  in  the 
civil  defence  of  right  and  property,  are  we  dis 
missed  ;  and  I  rejoice,  and  am  heartily  glad,  that  1 
have  been  one  of  those,  who  are  thought  worthy  of 
displeasure,  and  now,  to  conclude,  I  take  my  leave 
in  the  words  of  a  judge  in  Israel :  '  Here  I  am, 
witness  against  me ;  whom  have  I  defrauded  ; 
whom  have  I  oppressed  ;  or,  of  whose  hands  have 
I  received  any  bribe,  to  blind  my  eyes  therewith  ? 
and  I  will  restore  it.'  May  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
who  is  the  King  of  kings,  protect  the  people  of  this 
province  from  domestic  foes  and  foreign  enemies 
my  hearty  desire ;  and  so  I  bid  you  farewell." 

He  is  said  to  have  been  as  a  judge  "  noted  for  a 
prompt,  honest  plainness,  candour,  and  inflexible 
integrity."  "  He  continued  to  attend  the  assem- 
blies, till  broken  health,  and  an  advanced  age, 
rendered  such  attendance  diificult,  and  sometimes 
impracticable.  The  people  among  whom  he  lived, 
from  a  long  experience  of  his  services,  and  regard 
to  him,  would  not  be  prevailed  on  by  himself,  or 
his  family,  to  name  another  in  his  stead,  for  that 
station ;  but  continued  to  return  his  name  till  he 
died." 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  pattern  magistrate 
and  legislator,  conscientiously  and  consistently  fill- 
ing these  stations.  His  sphere  of  action  was  a 
useful  one,  but  we  hear  little  of  his  ministerial  la- 
bours after  he  became  a  magistrate,  and  his  ser- 
vices in  Yearly  Meeting  seems  to  have  been  at  an 
end.  How  much  more  good  he  might  have  effected, 
if  unbound  by  such  civil  duties,  he  had  held  him- 
self ready  to  go  where  and  when  his  Master  might 
have  sent  him  to  labour  in  his  gospel,  we  cannot 
toll. 

Old  age  came  gently  upon  him,  and  near  his 
close,  "  he  expressed  peace  of  mind,  gave  good  ad- 
vice to  his  children  and  descendants,  and  died 
quietly  at  Hempfield,  in  Lancaster  county,  the  first 
day  of  the  Eighth  month,  1749;  aged  eighty-two 
years,  five  months,  and  some  few  days." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

Si-luctod. 
THE  OLDEST  HYMN. 
In  Piled,  Lib.  3,  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  given,  in 
Greek,  the  most  ancient  hymn  of  the  primitive  church. 
It  was  then,  (one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  apos- 
tles,) asserted  to  be  of  much  earlier  origin.  It  may  have 
bceu  sung  by  the  "  beloved  disciple,"  before  be  ascended 
to  bia  rpward. 

Shepherd  of  tender  youth  I 
Guiding  in  love  and  truth. 

Through  the  devious  ways  j 
Christ  our  triumphant  King, 
We  come  thy  name  to  sing; 

To  shout  thy  praise. 


Thou  art  our  holy  Lord  1 
The  all-subduin;r  word  1 

Healer  of  strife, 
Thou  didst  thyself  abase 
That  from  sin's  deep  disgrace 
TboH  mightest  save  our  race, 

And  give  us  life. 

Thou  art  Wisdom's  Higli  Priest  I 
Thou  hast  prepared  the  feast 

Of  holy  love  1 
And  in  our  mortal  pain. 
Kone  calls  on  thee  in  vain, — 
Help  thou  dost  not  disdain — 

Help  from  above. 

Ever  be  thus  our  Guide, 
Our  Shepherd  and  our  pride, 

Our  stair  and  songl 
Jesus  I  thou  Christ  of  God  I 
By  the  perennial  word, 
Lead  us  where  thou  hast  trod; 

Make  our  faitb  strong  1 

So  now,  and  till  we  die, 
Sound  we  thy  praises  bigb, 

And  joyful  sing; 
Infants,  and  the  glad  throng, 
Who  to  thy  church  belong, 
Unite  and  swell  the  song 

To  Christ  our  King, 


Salt. 

Common  sea-salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  an  t 
tide,  the  importance  of  which,  in  its  action  as 
purifier  in  some  chemical  processes,  has  been  h 
recently  known  extensively.  Scores  of  process 
affecting  the  preparation  or  rectification  of  varic 
important  materials,  involve  the  employment 
this  cheap  chemical  with  other  ingredients,  undl 
intense  heat ;  and  one  of  the  processes  for  maki 
steel,  which  has  lately  attracted  considerable 
tention,  consists  in  purifying  scrap-iron  by  s 
and  carbonizing  it  with  the  same  materials  us 
for  scores  of  years  in  the  simple  "  case  hardenin 
operation. 

According  to  some  of  the  foreign  journals,  t 
addition  of  salt  to  the  materials  in  the  smelti 
and  the  puddling  furnace,  has  been  attended 
very  beneficial  results  in  the  quality  of  the  ii5 
produced.  But  all  these  uses  are  at  present  t 
fling,  compared  to  the  immense  quantities  of  tl 
material  used  in  the  preservation  and  seasoning 
food. 

The  amount  of  salt  consumed  in  this  count 
(for  various  uses)  including  the  salting  of  hay,  Sj 
for  animals,  the  salt  inserted  between  the  timl^ 
of  vessels  to  preserve  the  wood,  and  the  lik^ 
about  sixty  pounds  to  each  inhabitant.  There 
about  twelve  million  bushels  of  salt  manufactu 
within  our  limits  per  annum,  and  about  fift 
million  bu-shels  imported.  The  salt  is  manufi 
tured  partly  by  boiling  and  partly  bj  evaporati' 
in  the  sun.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  by  tht' 
processes  are  about  equal,  and  the  product  is 
about  equal  value,  pound  for  pound  ;  but  the  so 
salt  weighs  about  seventy  pounds  to  the  busl 
while  the  boiled  salt  weighs  about  fifty-six  poui 
to  the  bushel,  varying,  however,  according  to 
position  of  the  kettles,  to  a  weight  consideral 
above  and  also  considerably  below  the  stands 
Onondaga  county,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  f 
nishes  about  half  of  the  whole  quantity  nial 
factured  in  the  United  States.  The  brine  for  thi 
works  is  obtained  altogether  from  springs,  and 
salt  is  reduced  to  the  crystalline  form  almost 
clusively  by  boiling.  The  amount  manufactu: 
at  the  solar  works  of  Onondaga,  in  1856,  i 
about  half  a  million  bushels.  The  quantity  ma 
factured  in  kettles  in  that  county  in  the  same  ti 
was  five  and  a  half  million  bushels. 

A  recent  letter  from   S.  Hotaling,  a  promin 
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salt  merchant  of  New  York,  in  answer  to  one  from 
a  Committee  of  the  Britit^L  Parliament,  on  the  salt 
trade  of  our  country,  after  presenting  much  of  the 
statistical  information  already  given,  describes  a 
salt  block  at  Onondaga,  of  the  largest  size,  as 
made  of  brick,  about  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  wide, 
four  to  five  feet  high,  and  forming  two  parallel 
arches,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  block. 
Over,  and  within  the  top  of  these  arches,  are 
placed  common  cast-iron  kettles  holding  about  fifty 
to  seventy  gallons  of  brine,  placed  close  together 
in  two  rows  the  whole  length  of  the  arches.  A 
fire  built  in  the  mouth  of  the  arches,  passes  under 
each  kettle  into  a  chimney,  built  generally  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  averaging  from 
fifty  to  seventy  kettles  in  each  block.  A  single 
block  with  one  row  of  kettles  is  about  half  of  this 
width. 

Any  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  salt 
which  could  cheapen  its  production  only  by  a  very 
small  per  centage,  would  be  an  invention  of  no 
Drdinary  iuiportanoe,  and  we  think  the  field,  al- 
hough  the  subject  is  occasionally  dabbled  in  with 
irarious  degrees  of  success,  is  much  less  the  sceni 
Df  competition  among  inventors  than  many  others 
3f  less  magnitude. 


partake  of  school  learning,  to  fit  them  for  business, 
and  next,  that  all  their  members  are  assisted  in 
such  business  as  they  are  capable  of  (which  the 
discipline  of  the  Society  stricty  enjoins)  and  next, 
that  such  as  are  disqualified  by  any  bodily  or 
mental  infirmity  for  supporting  themselves,  shall 
be  cared  for  by  the  funds  of  the  Society ;  how  few 
beggars  would  there  be,  compared  to  the  mass 
which  are  now  strolling  in  our  streets,  and  con 
tinually  annoying  us  at  our  doors. 

A  suggestion  lately  made  in  one  of  the  public 
papers,  met  my  approbation,  which  was  for  the 
city  to  be  divided  into  small  districts,  and  each 
district  look  after  the  poor  contained  therein, 
aid  them  as  need  called  for,  and  not  allow  such  to 
go  from  place  to  place  begging.  I  believe  much 
imposition  might  thereby  be  prevented  ;  and  when 
the  cases  were  extreme,  the  members  of  one  dis- 
trict thus  portioned  off  might  communicate  with 
others  who  should  have  a  fewer  number  und 
their  care,  and  thus  an  harmonious  practice  prove 
to  be  beneficial. 


tained  was  well,  founded,  as  the  same  kind  of  mis- 
representation has  again  been  resorted  to,  for  the 
purpose,  were  it  in  their  power,  of  injuring  the 
standing  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  its  conc'eriicd 


niembi 


ting  ; 


For  "  The  Friend 

The  Poor. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  Sciota  Gazette  : 
"Quakers — What  is  familiar  and  near  to  us, 
ixcites  but  little  scrutiny  and  investigation ;  but 
he  time  will  come  when  a  wise  legislature  will  do 
veil  to  condescend  to  inquire  by  what  means 
hole  Society  (in  both  the  old  and  the  new  world) 
or  nearly  two  centuries,  without  any  emolument 
rom  government,  have  become  the  only  people 
from  poverty ;  by  what  economy  they  have 
bus  prevented  beggary  and  want  amongst  their 
uembers;  whilst  the  nation  groans  under  the 
weight  of  taxes  for  the  poor.  They  are  an  in- 
ustrious,  modest,  intelligent  and  virtuous  people, 
nimated  with  the  most  beneficent  principles, 
"hey  have  a  comprehensive  charity  to  all  man- 
iud,  and  deny  the  mercies  of  God  to  none;  they 
ublicly  aver  that  an  universal  liberty  is  due  to 
11 ;  are  against  impositions  of  every  kind,  though 
ley  patiently  submit  to  many  them.selves :  (or 
e  at  many  diiferent  stages  of  the  Society)  and 
perhaps  the  only  people  of  all  mankind,  whose 
ractice,  as  a  body,  corresponds  with  their  prin 
iples." 

As  I  read  the  above,  I  could  but  give  vent  to  a 
i_avy  sigh,  and   say,  "  Oh   that  the  latter  part  of 

article  were  as  true  as  the  main  body  of  it- 
e  practice  of  so  many  of  our  members  in  tlj 
esent  day  being  so  greatly  at  variance  with  ou 
inciples.  Truly  the  devil,  the  adversary  of  all 
)od,  has  envied  the  unity  and  humility  which 
ice  characterized  us  as  a  people,  and  has  been 
eatly  bestirring  himself  to  destroy  it;  and,  in 
0  many  instances,  has  accomplished  his  purpose, 
ay   the   "  Lord   rebuke"   him,   is    my   heartfelt 
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ayer,  even  if  it  be  through 


grievous  scourging 


lC  unto  the  turning  of  things  upside  down 
the  shaking  terribly  of  those  things  which  are 
rthly,  and  are  very  liable  to  be  shaken  with 
ery  wind  thas  blows;  so  that  "  t/uU  which  can- 
it  be  shaken  may  remain,"  and  again  shine 
ightly  as  in  ancient  days,  and  as  in  former  years  ! 
I  have  many  times  thought,  and  my  attention 
.s  been  particularly  drawn  towards  the  subject 
the  present  time,  (from  the  anticipation  of  much 
ffering  for  the  poor  during  the  coming  winter,)  if 
ery  religious  Society  were  to  act  upon  the  same 
an  that  the  Society  of  Friends  do,  beginning,  in 
first  place,  with  seeing  that  all  their  children 


Our  Agents  and  Correspondents  will  please  take 
notice,  that  in  conformity  with  the  law  recently 
enacted  by  the  City,  the  number  of  the  office  of 
"  The  Friend"  has  been  altered  to  1 1 6.  For  want 
of  proper  care  in  directing  papers  and  letters,  they 
sometimes  are  misplaced,  and  never  reach  our 
hands. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETLVG. 
We  have  been  waiting  for  a  copy  of  the  Minutes 
of  Ohio    Yearly  Meeting  which   we   received  this 
week,  and  they  will  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the 
present  number. 

By  information  received  from  different  sources, 
we  learn  that  the  meeting  was  about  the  usual  size,' 
and  the  business  was  transacted  with  condescen- 
,sion  and  harmony.  Amid  the  trials  of  the  day,  of 
hich  the  members  of  that  meeting  have  to  partake 
common  with  their  brethren,  it  is  encouragino-  to 
id  them  in  transacting  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
striving  to  draw  near  to  the  only  Source  of  strength 
and  consolation,  and  that  He  is  mercifully  pleased 
at  times  to  manifest  that  he  owns  them,  and  if  they 
are  faithful,  will  support  them  under  all  the  afilict- 
ing  dispensations  he  may  permit  to  overtake  them. 
''  I  feel  bound,"  says  a  valued  Friend  among  them, 
"  to  acknowledge  we  had  evidence  at  times  that  our 
holy  Head  and  High  Priest  still  regards  us,  un- 
worthy remnant  of  his  people  as  we  are,  and'  did 
condescend  to  overshadow  us  with  his  life-giving 
presence,  contriting  and  melting  many  hearts,  and 
uniting  them  together  in  the  bonds  of  christian  love 
and  gospel  fellowship." 

During  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  last 
year,  several  of  those  who  have  separated  from  it, 
were  in  attendance,  and  its  proceedings  were  after- 
wards much  misrepresented,  it  is  believed,  throu.'h 
the  instrumentality  of  some  of  them.  It  being  ob- 
served that  several  of  them  including  one  or  more  of 
their  active  members,  were  present  at  the  openintr  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  this  year,  and  it  being  appre 
bended   *'■•■- -•---^ '     ■        ■ 


MLN'UTES. 
At  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,held  at  Mount 
Ileasant,  on  tlie  bth,  a?id  by  adjournments,  on 
tlie  6th  and  1th  of  the  Tenth  month,  1857. 
The  Quarterly  meetings  have  all  forwarded  their 
Reports,  informing  that  they  have  appointed  the 
following  Friends  to  represent  them  respectively  in 
this  meeting;  viz: 

Redstone.— (ieorga  Smith,  Aaron  Branson, 
George  Gilbert  and  Amos  Cope. 

Short-Creek.—YAxsha.  Sidwell,  James  M'Grail 
Nathan  P.  Hall,  Isaac  Mitchel,  Joseph  Hobson  ' 
Asa  Branson,  and  Nathan  Hall.  ' 

.S({/w2.— Samuel  Hollingsworth,  Israel  Heald, 
Jehu  Fawcett,  Daniel  Williams,  Clayton  Lamborn' 
and  Harrison  Gamble.  ' 

^  Stillwater.— TAman  Patterson,  William  Green, 
Eli  Hodgin,  Joseph  Edgerton,  Samuel  Stanley' 
Isaac  Lightfoot,  and  William  Kennard.  ' 

Sprin<sfeld.—haac  Carr,  Samuel  Dison,  Robert 
Fillyson,  Barton  Dean,  and  Robert  Miller. 

Fennsville.— John  Vanlaw,  William  Pierpoint, 
William  Foulke,  John  Patton,  James  Bowman 
Abner  Fawcett,  David  Ball,  Ellwood  Dean' 
Thomas  Penrose,  and  Joseph  Penrose — on  bein<.- 
called  upon,  all  answered  thereto,  except  three^ 
who  were  prevented  attending  this  meeting  on 
account  of  sickness  of  themselves  or  in  their 
families. 

The  following  proposition  was  received  from  one 
of  the  Quarterly  meetings  ;  viz  :— "  This  meeting 
d  under  consideration  the  practice  of  ap- 
pointing committees  by  the  several  Quarters,  to 
attend  the  Yearly  meeting  as  doorkeepers,  and  to 
assist  in  the  orderly  sittings  thereof,  and  is  of  the 
judgment,  that  such  committees  might  be  dispensed 
with  ;  which  is  referred  to  the  Yearly  meeting." 
The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  confer 
together  on  the  subject,  and  report  their  sense  of 
the  propriety  thereof  to  a  future  sitting,  viz;  George 
Gilbert,  Isaac  Price,  William  Blackburn  Isaac 
Mitchel,  Nathan  P.  Hall,  Joseph  Wilson,  Harrison 
Gamble,  Edward  Stratton,  Jehu  Fawcett,  Edmund 
Bailey,  Asa  Garretson,  Isaac  Lightfoot,  William 
R.  French,  Linsey  Cobb,  Barton  Dean,   Stephen 


ed,  their  object  was  again  to  misrepresent  the 
transactions  of  the  meeting,  and  what  might  be  said 
therein,  rather  than  to  profit  by  the  privflege  of  as- 
sembling with  Friends,  the  Clerk,  and  several  other 
Friends  requested  such  as  were  united  with  the  sece- 
ders  to  withdraw :  but  they  chose  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  right  of  membership  to  remain.  Subsequent 
events  have  shown  that  the  apprehension  enter- 


Hobson,  Richard  Penrose,  and  Jesse  Hiatt. 

The  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  examine 
the  Treasurer's  accounts,  report  the  state  thereof, 
the  sum  needful  to  be  raised  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  name  of  a  F>iend  for  Treasurer,  to  a  future 
sitting;  viz:  Amos  Cop?,  Benjamin  Gilbert,  Jacob 
Branson,  Joshua  IMaule,  Jehu  Fawcett,  Lewis  B. 
Walker,  Eli  Hodgin,  Tilman  Patterson,  John  H. 
Stanley,  Robert  Ellyson,  Thomas  Bowman,  and 
William  Foulke. 

The  Representatives  are  desired  to  confer  toge- 
ther at  the  rise  of  this  sitting,  and  if  way  opens, 
propose  to  next  sitting  the  name  of  a  Friend  to 
serve  the  meeting  as  Clerk  this  year,  and  one  to 
assist  him,  and  the  names  of  two  Friends  to  serve 
as  Messengers  to  the  Women's  meetino-. 

Adjourned  to  11  o'clock  to-morrow! 

Third-day  Joretioofi.— The  meeting  assembled 
about  the  hour  adjourned  to. 

Joseph  Edgerton,  on  behalf  of  the  Representa- 
tives, reported,  that  they  had  conferred  together 
and  that  way  did  not  open  to  propose  any  change 
in  Clerk  and  Assistant  the  present  year.  There- 
fore, Benjamin  Hoyle  is  continued  Clerk,  and 
Robert  H.  Smith,  Assistant.  He  further  informed, 
that  they  had  agreed   to  propose   the   names  of 
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Nathan  P.  Hall,  and  Samuel  Hollingsworth,  as 
Messengers  to  the  Women's  meeting,  which  was 
satisfactorj^  and  they  were  appointed  to  the  service. 
The  State  of  Society  within  our  limits,  was  now 
taken  under  consideration  by  the  reading  of  the 
Queries  and  the  Answers  thereto  from  the  Quar- 
ters; the  following  is  a  summary  thereof: — 

Answer  Irf. — All  our  meetings  appointed  for 
Worship  and  Disciphne  have  been  attended  by 
Friends  generally,  except  one;  its  non-attendance 
being  partly  owing  to  indisposition  of  some  of  the 
members ;  some  remissness  in  the  due  performance 
of  this  very  important  duty  is  noticed  in  several 
of  the  reports;  unbecoming  behaviour  mostly 
guarded  against;  the  hour  of  meeting  nearly 
observed. 

2nd. — Friends  generally  maintain  love  towards 
each  other,  in  a  good  degree  as  becomes  our 
Christian  profession.  Tale-bearing  and  detraction 
mostly  discouraged  ;  and  when  differences  arise, 
endeavours  are  used  to  end  them. 

3/-(Z.— Most  Friends  endeavour,  by  example 
and  precept,  to  educate  their  children  and  those 
under  their  care,  in  plainness  of  speech,  deport' 
ment  and  apparel ;  to  guard  them  against  readini 
pernicious  books,  and  from  the  corrupt  conversa 
tion  of  the  world  :  and  they  are  encouraged  fre 
quently  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Several  of 
the  Quarters  express  the  belief,  that  more  care  in 
these  respects  is  needful. 

Uh. — As  far  as  appears,  Friends  are  clear  of 
importing,  vending  and  distilling  spirituous  liquors; 
and  with  an  exception  contained  in  two  of  the 
reports,  appear  clear  of  the  unnecessary  use  thereof; 
nearly  clear  of  frequenting  taverns  unnecessarily ; 
but  some  exception  is  made  in  most  of  the  reports, 
in  regard  to  attending  places  of  diversion.  Moder- 
ation and  temperance  in  a  good  degree  observed. 

bth. — The  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  who  appear  likely  to  require 
aid,  have  been  inspected  and  relieved  ;  they  are 
advised  and  assisted  in  such  employments  as  they 
are  capable  of,  and  care  taken  to  promote 
school  education  of  their  children. 

6i/i. — Friends  maintain  a  faithful  testimony 
against  a  hireling  ministry,  oaths,  military  services, 
clandestine  trade,  prize  goods  and  lotteries;  though 
all  the  reports  express  that  some  countenance  has 
been  given,  [to  hireling  ministry,]  by  the  occasional 
attendance  of  a  few  of  our  members,  at  meetings 
where  such  a  ministry  is  maintained. 

nth. — Friends  are  generally  careful  to  live 
■within  the  bounds  of  their  circumstances,  and  to 
avoid  involving  themselves  in  business  beyond 
their  ability  to  manage  ;  are  mostly  just  in  their 
dealings,  and  with  some  exception  mentioned  in 
two  of  the  reports,  appear  punctual  in  complying 
with  engagements.  Where  any  have  given  reason- 
able grounds  for  fear  in  these  respects,  care  has 
been  extended  to  them. 

8//t. — Friends  appear  careful  to  bear  a  testimony 
against  Slavery;  none  under  our  care  who  have 
had  their  freedom  secured. 

9Z/i. — :A  good  degree  of  care  is  taken  to  deal 
■with  offenders  seasonably  and  impartially ;  and  to 
evince  to  those  who  will  not  be  reclaimed,  the  spirit 
of  meekness  and  love,  before  judgment  is  placed 
upon  them. 

ANNUAL   QBERIES. 

\st. — No  new  meeting  settled. 

2nd. — A  good  degree  of  encouragement  is  given 
to  schools  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  unde 
the  tuition  of  teachers  in  membership  with  us. 

'Snl. — The     Queries     addressed    to    Quarterly, 
Monthly,  and  Preparative  meetings,  are 
answered  nearly  as  directed. 


Keziah  AYarrington,  an  Elder  and  member  of 
Upper  Springfield  Monthly  meeting,  departed  this 
life  the  '21  th  of  the  Third  month  last,  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  her  age. 

The  Reports  from  the  several  Quarters  respect- 
ing Education,  and  the  condition  of  Primary 
Schools,  were  now  read. 

It  appears  that  there  has  been  for  different 
periods  of  time  since  last  year,  33  schools,  con- 
ducted under  the  care  of  Committees  of  Monthly 
meetings,  and  also  a  few  family  schools,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  same.  That  within  our  limits 
and  attached  to  this  meeting,  are  12.54  children  of 
age  suitable  to  go  to  school,  of  which  414  have 
attended  Friends'  schools  exclusively  ; — 497  have 
attended  the  public  District  .schools; — 272  have 
been  attending  Subscription  schools,  not  under  the 
care  of  Friends; — and  71  are  reported  as  not 
being  in  school  the  past  year. 

It  is  the  renewed   concern  of  this  meeting,  that 
our  Friends  in   the  different   branches  of  it,  may 
increasingly  feel    the    importance  of  giving  their 
children  a  guarded  education,  in  accordance  with 
the   exercise  repeatedly  expressed   in  past  ye; 
and  the  subordinate  meetings  are  again  desired  to 
inform  this  meeting  next  year  of  the  condition  of 
this  subject,  by  forwarding  reports  thereon. 
Then  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 
Tenth  month  1th. — The  meeting  assembled  pur- 
suant to  adjournment. 

The  following  Minute,  embracing  the  exercise  of 
the  meeting  prevailing  yesterday,  on  the  State  of 
the  Society  was  read,  approved,  and  directed  to 
be  placed  on  the  Minutes  to  be  sent  down  to  our 
subordinate  meetings. 

During  our  being  together  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, we  have  experienced  the  wing  of  Ancient 
Goodness  to  be  spread  over  us,  comforting  us  in 
the  assurance,  that  the  Lord  has  not  cast  us  off  as 
a  people,  and  that  he  designs  the  present  dispensa- 
tion for  our  refinement,  and  for  bringing  us  into  a 
state  of  acceptance  in  his  sight.  We  desire  to 
commemorate  his  goodness  and  mercy,  extended  to 
us  in  the  several  sittings  of  this  Yearly  mectin;_ 
unworthy  indeed  as  we  are  of  these  evidences  of 
his  Parental  regard  ;  and  that  it  may  animate  us 
individually  to  become  conformable  to  his  will  in 
all  things. 

Whilst  the  state  of  Society  has  been  under  con^ 
sideration,  by  reading  the  Queries  and  Answer: 
thereto  from  the  Quarterly  meetings,  we  have  felt 
our  minds  introduced  into  a  lively  concern  for  the 
welfare  and  growth  in  the  truth  of  all  our  mem- 
bers. Very  conducive  to  this  end,  is  the  due 
attendance  of  meetings  for  Worship  and  Discipline 
and  a  proper  exercise  of  mind  therein.  "  We 
beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies 
of  God,"  that  on  these  occasions  "Ye  present  your 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service."  The  appointed 
times  for  assembling  with  our  brethren  and  sisters 
for  the  worship  of  God,  not  only  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  the  mind  to  be  abstracted  from  worldly 
pursuits,  but  eminently  are  they  applicable  to  that 
state  of  mind,  wherein  we  may  "  prove  what  is 
that  good  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God." 
By  the  Answers  to  the  Second  Query,  it  appears 
that  love  is  very  generally  maintained  among  our 
members  in  the  different  branches  of  this  Meeting, 
in  a  good  degree  as  becomes  our  Christian  profes- 
sion. We  desire  that  this  precious  feeling  may 
increase  and  abound  among  us :  "  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye  have 
love  one  unto  another."  Abiding  in  his  love  we 
shall  be  strengthened  "  to  lay  aside  all  malice,  and 
and  guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  all  evil  speak 
ings.     As  new  born  babes,  to  desire  the  sincere 


milk  of  the  word,   that  we   may  grow   thereby,  i 

d  become  "  as  lively  stones,  built  up  a  spiritua  j 

house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sa 

fices,  acceptable  to  God,  by  Jesus  Christ."    Thu 

receiving  qualification  from  Him,  those  who  stan< 

the  very  responsible  station  of  parents,  would  b 

enabled  to  watch  over  their  children,  even  "  watch 

for  their  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  an  ac 

count,  that  ihey  may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not  wit 

grief."     Encourage  them,  we  entreat  you,  by  ex  j 

ample  as  well  as  precept,  in  the  frequent  readin 

of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  seeking  opportuni 

ties  for  retirement  before  the  Lord. 

To  them  who  are  often  felt  to  be  the  joy  of  th 
present  day,  and  the  hope  of  succeeding  times, 
would  offer  the  word  of  counsel ;  "  Children,  obe 
your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right."  Re 
train  from  the  attendance  of  all  places  of  diversio 
and  amusement,  which  have  a  tendency  to  diss 
pate  feelings  of  tenderness  and  contrition,  the  < 
feet  of  the  love  of  God,  begotten  in  your  hearts  b 
the  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

The  occasional  attendance  by  a  few  of  our  men 
bers,  at  places  of  worship  where  a  hireling  mini! 
try  is  maintained,  has  also  claimed  the  weight 
consideration  of  this  meeting ;  and  much  solicitud 
was  expressed,  that  our  testimony  to  the  fre; 
and  spirituality  of  that  worship  which  has  bee 
opened  to  us,  may  not  be  lowered  by  any  of  oi 
members.  With  gratitude  we  desire  to  make  tl 
acknowledgment,  with  reference  to  the  nature 
that  spiritual  worship  and  living  ministry,  opene 
to  our  religious  Society  in  the  beginning,  and  whic 
has  with  us  undergone  no  change,  "  He  that 
mighty  hath  done  for  us  great  things,  and  holy 
His  name." 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year,  to  have  u) 
der  consideration  the  condition  of  our  membe 
who  have  removed  to  the  Western  States,  made 
report  of  their  labours ;  the  further  considerati< 
is  referred  to  next  Y'early  meeting. 

The  Friends  appointed  at  a  former  sitting,  mai 
the  following  report,  which  was  adopted — viz : 

The  Committee  on  the  Reference  from  one 
the  Quarterly  meetings,  in  regard  to  appointme 
of  Committees  to  assist  in  promoting  the  order 
sitting  of  the  Yearly  meeting,  having  attended 
the  object  of  our  appointment,  agree  to  report  th 
we  believe  the  time  has  not  come  to  discontinue  t! 
practice  of  appointing  such  Committees. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Asa  Garretson, 
Rebecca  Askew. 


The  following  Report  was  received  from 
Boarding  School  Committee,  whicli  was  satii 
tory, — and  the  Committee  continued  to  the  furtb 
care  and  oversight  of  that  Institution. 
From  the  Minutes  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee,   we    find    that    the    amount 
charged  for  Board  and  Tuition  for 
Session   ending  Third  month   19th, 
1857,  for  an  average  of  about  712 
pupils,  .....  $28.58 

Articles  sold  and  for  entertainment,     .       252 
Stock  and  provisions  on  hand,     .         .       200 

§3310 
Provisions    and   contingent 

expenses,        .  .  .  $1922   17 

Wages  on  farm. 
Wages  in  house, 
Washing, 
Salaries, 

S3177 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Institution,    .     $133 


80 

60 

128 

90 

172 

60 

872 

73 
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Amount  charged  for  Board  aud  Tuition 
for  Session  ending  Ninth  month  10th, 
1857,  for  an  average  of  about  16 
pupils,  •  .  .  .  . 

Articles  sold  and  for  entertainment, 

tock  and  provisions  on  hand,    . 

'roduoe  of  farm, 


S569  54 
69  57 
185  00 
350  00 

81174  11 


'rovisions   aud 
expenses, 
fages  on  farm, 
k^ages  in  house, 
/■ashing, 

contingent 

?fi7a   94 

116  49 

73  25 

37  30 

550  00 

S1449  98 

ilaries, 

71 


eaving  a  deficiency  for  the  Session,  of  8275  87 
nd  a  deficiency  (or  the  year,  of  §142  68 

Kepairs  have  been  made  during  the  year,  to  the 
uount  of  S97  57  ;  which  the  Committee  have 
ncluded  to  defray  out  of  the  original  fund  for 
ch  purposes. 

Jrom  a  settlement  with  the  Treasurer, 
it  appears  that  there   are  notes  in 
hand,    including     interest,     to    the 
amount  of     . 
ish  on  hand, 


81' 


le  interest  arising  from  the  fund  for 
the  Education  of  Friends'  children 
in  limited  circumstances,  in  readi- 
ness for  application,  amounts  to 


And  we  hope,  that  Friends  having  the  mea„„, 
will  feel  disposed  to  assist  in  relieving  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  embarassment  it  is  labouring  under  for 
want  of  funds ;  and  that  such  of  our  members 
iToui  whom  balances  are  due,  will  use  every  rea- 
sonable exertion  to  make  payment  of  the  same. 

Amid  all  the  difficulties  and  discouragements 
with  which  of  latter  years  we  have  been  sur- 
rounded, we  believe  the  School  is  still  exerting  a 
lutary  influence  on  the  rising  generation  amongst 
us;  and  we  desire  for  ourselves  and  Friends,  in 
every  department  of  Society,  that  an  increase  in 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  may 
be  manifested  by  a  united  co-operation  in  endea- 
vouring to  sustain  it  on  the  original  ground  of 
establishment. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Asa  Gakretson-,  Clerk. 
The  minutes  of  the  meeting  for  Sufi'erinn-s  were 
read,  and  its  proceedings  approved.  By  them  we 
are  informed  of  the  names  of  those  who  seceded 
from  this  meeting  in  1854;  who  were  then  mem- 
bers of  that  body  appointed  by  this  meetinn- ;  viz  • 
Isaac  Parker,  Benjamin  Stanley,  Greenberry  G. 
Plummer,  John  C.  IJill,  William  llatcliff,  and 
8  24  ''^'"V^'  ^OQ^.  They  are  now  released  from  the 
appointment. 

We  also  learn,  that  on  account  of  some  infor- 
mality in  the  directions  given  that  body  in  1855, 
It  had  been  unable  to  have  executed  in  proper  form, 
a  Deed  to  the  Friends  then  named  in  the  minute 
of  the  Yearly  meeting,  for  this  house  aud  lots  ap 
That  meeting  is  now  fully  authorized 


54  09 


S232   33 


pertaining 


Meetings  for  Worship  have  been  regularly  held  I  ^'^  meeting,  and  on  its  behalf,  to  have  executed 
the  Institution,  as  heretofore,  to  a  good  decree  of  '°  P'"°P'^r  form,  a  Deed  of  Conveyance  from  the 
isfaction.  "  j  surviving   Trustees  to  the  Friends  named  for  the 

Apprehending  that  a  more  equitable  division  ofi^^^P"^*^'  '"^  *'^?  Minute  of  this  meeting  in  1855 


)  interest  of  the  Fund,  for  education  of  Friends' 
Idren  in  limited  circumstances,  might  be  made 
oug  the  Quarterly  meetings,  the  Committee  have 
Dpted  a  ratio,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Idren  within  their  respective  limits,  by  which  it 
pears,  that  Redstone  Quarter  will  be  entitled  to 
Short-Creek  13;  Salem  18;  Stillwater  23- 
ringfield  6  ;  and  Pennsville  35  per  cent,  of  that 
nd.  And  we  propose,  that  Friends  in  the  dif- 
nt  neighbourhoods  wishing  to  avail  themselves 
the  benefit  of  this  Fund,  make  application  to 
h  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  as  may  be 
bin  their  limits;  who,  if  they  judge  the  appli- 
t  suitable,  may  forward  the  information  to  the 
ing  Committee ;  and  if  then  approved,  that  one- 
f  of  the  price  of  Board  aud  Tuition  be  paid 
of  said  Fund ;  and  those  members  of  the  Com- 
tee   who  introd 


nd  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  use  of  this  meetingj 
the  title  to  this  house  and  adjoining  lots  of  ground. 
A  Testimony  concerning  our  late  beloved  Friend 
Abner  Heald,  prepared  by  Middleton  Monthly 
meeting,  approved  by  Salem  Quarter,  and  for- 
warded through  the  meetings  for  Sufferings,  was 
now  read  to  our  satisfaction.  It  is  returned  to  the 
meeting  for  Sufferings  to  be  recorded. 

The  Committee  to  settle  with  the  Treasurer 
made  the  following  Report;  which  was  adopted! 
The  Friend  therein  named  for  Treasurer,  is'  ap- 
pointed to  the  service.  Our  Quarterly  meetings 
are  requested  to  raise  their  respective  proportions 
of  the  sum  to  augment  the  Stock,  and  pay  it  to 
the  Treasurer. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  settle  with  the  Trea- 
surer, have  examined  his  account,  and  find  a  balance 
his  hands  of  §316   37;   and  propose  the  sum  of 


with  great 
critical  condition. 


ucea  the  subject,  shall  be  con- 1  c,„„  ,    ,         .     ^    ,  •  .     .      

red  as  held  responsible  for  the  balance  of  the  T     ?  x&\^i.A  the  present  year;  and  the  name 

mse,  agreeably  to  the  regulations  now  existinrr,"'^  Nathan  P.  Hall  for  Treasurer. 

hat  subject.     And  that,  when  the  amount  due       ^'S°ed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

ny  of  our  Quarterly  meetings  shall  not  bo  sea- 1  ^^^  Hodgin, 

ibly  applied  for,  the  Committee  shall  have  the 


;ty  to  expend   it   to  the  benefit  of  auy  other 

ing  the  recjuest;    the  Committee  within   the 

ts  of  the  Quarter  to  which  it  is  duo,  being  first 

apprized  thereof. 

will  be  seen,  that  notwithstanding  the  increase 
:  price  charged  for  Board  and  Tuition  adopted 
year,  the  expenditures  have  exceeded  the  in- 
i.  The  unexampled  high  price  of  some  of  the 
ng  articles  of  consumption,  together  with  the 
ed  number  of  pupils  furnished  for  the  Sum- 
Session,  we  believe,  will  satisfactorily  account 
he  discrepancy.  The  prospects  for  the  coming 
in  the  price  of  provisions  being  more  favour- 
we  believe  that  if  a  reasonable  supply  of  scho- 
are  obtained,— by  using  strict  economy, — the 
le  can  be  made  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred. 


The  Quarterly  meetings  inform,  that  their  re- 
spective proportions  of  the  Two  Hundred  dollars, 
directed  to  be  raised  last  year  for  the  benefit  of 
children  whose  parents  are  not  in  circumstances 
sufficient  to  place  them  in  the  Boarding  School,  is 
in  readiness;  the  Friends  having  charge  of  it  are 
desired  to  pay  it  to  Nathan  P.  Hall,  lor  the  appli 
plication  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  that  Institu 
tion. 

Asa  Garretson  and  Nathan  P.  Hall  are  ap 
pointed  to  have  200  copies  of  the  Minutes  of  thii 
meeting  printed,  divide  them  among  the  Quarters, 
and  defray  the  expense  by  a  draft  on  the  Trea- 
sury. 

It  is  concluded,  that  Friends  assemble  at  the 
10th  hour  to-morrow  morning,  in  the  character  of 
a  meeting  for  Divine  worship. 


Ihe  business  of  this  meeting  being  now  finished 

It  solemnly  concludes   to  meet   again  at  the  time 

and  place  appointed,  next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

Benjamin  Hoyle,  Ckrk. 

SUJIJIAKY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.-News  from  Lirerpool  to  Tenth  mo.  nth. 

The  pressure  at  the  Bank  of  England  for  discounts 

stock  and  mone.v  market  was  more  favourable  than  it 
mnk  h^ri  rt  '"^  "Te  P-"°"^'y-  The  bull.on  in  "he 
B.ink  had  decreased  £553,000.  There  was  a  considera- 
te demand  for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  Some 
additional  failures  had  been  announced,  but  none  of  verr 
great  magnitude.  Consols,  88f,  Cot  on  had  decl  ned 
from  K  a  Id.  The  quotations  v?ere  from  9,/.  to  l,|rf  The 
stock  m  port  was  311,000  bales,  of  which  163,000  wV^e 
breads'iuffs.  ""'"'  ""'"  ''""'^'  '°  "''=  ™"'''^'  f"' 

The  Banks  of  Holland  and  Belgium  have  further  ad- 

Trfuf  nW  ■"•'"  "'  '"'"'■^'-  ^'  ^'^"°^'  "^"-^  ^o'  » 
tearful  panic  in  money  matters. 

The  details  of  the  news  from  India  furnish  but  little 
in  addition  to  the  telegraphic  despatches, 
the  Pnrrr'"'  '"'""''  '"  "!"■«-'<>"'!"&  the  prospects  of 
ll  .2  nh"'  ""?  '^"^'"""^"'e-  The  Delhi  mutineers 
are  said  to  be  nearly  exhausted.  It  was  anticipated  that 
the  next  mad  would  carry  to  England  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  the  city. 

The  Russian   naval   e.xpedition   for  China  had  sailed 

from  Cronstadt.  It  consisted  of  three  corvettes  and  three 

.  Iippers.     The  Russian  government  had  set  apart 

SIX  millions  of  roubles  for  the  repair  of  Scbastnpo!     Ex 

:sive  tortificatioDS  were  being  constructed  at  tlie  en- 

ince  of  the  Sea  ot  Azof. 

The  war  with  the  Circassians  is  carried 

barbarity. 

The  King  of  Prussia  continued 

The  city  of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  was  suffering  severely 
from  yel.ow  or  typhus  fever.  ' 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  savs  : 
We  understand  that  President  Buchanan  has  addressed 
to  all  the  Aiuencan  Ministers  at  foreign  Courts  a  confi- 
dential circular,  declaring  that  the  principles  of  the  in- 
ternational law  regarding  neutrals,  shall  be  respected  by 
the  American  government.  That  any  expeditions  from 
tlie  United  States  against  countries  with  which  they  are 
at  peace,  shall  be  prevented  by  all  legal  measures 

UNITED  STATES.-r^.  r™«n/ -On  the  20ih  uH 
IvaVs^BOvlf  •'""  '°  ''"'"  "'  *'''  '^'"'"""  depositaries; 
T!u.  Coinage,  at  the  U.  S.  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  during 
the  tenth  month,  consisted  of  gold,  $2,562  140-  silver 
*80d,350;  copper,  §15,600— total,  $3,383,090.  At  the 
Assay  Office  in  New  York,  gold  bars  were  stamped  to 
the  value  of  $2,320,394,  and  the  sum  of  $3,514  355  was 
transmitted  to  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia  for  coinage 

The  Utah  -ErpprfiVion— Accounts  from  Fort  Laramie 
state  that  the  expedition  was  progressing  favourably 
and,  on  the  19th  of  Ninth  month,  was  only  300  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  supposed  that  not  more  thnu 
IDOO  troops  can  reach  the  valley  this  winter,  though 
others  are  on  the  way.  The  Mormon  authorities  threaten 
resistance,  but  it  is  not  believed  they  will  venture  on  so 
fatal  a  step. 

CaHfornia.—Jhe:  steamship  Quaker  City  arrived  at 
New  \  ork  on  the  2d,  having  sailed  from  Havana  on  the 
29tli  ult.  The  steamer  Star  of  the  West,  from  Aspin- 
wall,  had  arrived  at  Havana,  and  would  leave  on  the 
30th  ult.  for  New  York.  She  has  $1,464,000  in  gold  on 
board,  besides  a  half  million  for  England.  The  connect- 
ing steamer  left  San  Francisco  on  the  5th.  Her  machi- 
nery became  disabled,  and  she  returned  to  that  port  on 
10th.  The  steamer  Golden  Age  left  in  her  stead  on 
11th  ult.,  and  arrived  at  Panama  on  the  24th.  The 
ofhcial  rettirns  of  the  recent  election,  in  nearly  all  the 
s,  give  Weller,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Go- 
a  m.ijority  of  11,600  over  all  the  other  eandi- 
The  majority  in  favour  of  the  payment  of  the 
State  debt,  is  30,000.  The  Senate  consists  of  25  Demo- 
crats and  5  Republicans,  and  the  Assembly,  of  54  Demo- 
crats and  16  opposition.  The  crop  of  cereals  is  largely 
ahead  of  the  demaud  for  home  consumption.  The  news 
of  the  panic  in  New  York  has  created  but  little  surprise, 
the  trial  of  Treasurer  Bates  has  resulted  in  a  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  State  to  the  full  amount  of  his  bond 
$100,000.  The  Mormons  in  Carson  Valley  were  to  leave 
there  for  Utah  on  the  25th  of  Tenth  mo.  Brigham  Young 
has  ordered  them  to  form  a  cavalry  company,  equipped 
with  a  year's  provisions  and  clothing. 

Utah.— "[he  reports  from   this  territory  all   concur  in 
the  statement  that  the  .Mormons  were  preparing  to  resist 
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the  entrance  of  the  U.  S.  troops  into  the  Salt  Lake  ^  al- 
ley They  are  represented  as  having  a  number  of  well- 
UiscipUned  regiments,  and  feel  confident  of  being  able  to 
destroy  the  force  sent  against  them  this  fall. 

A'atisas.— The  Lawrence  Republican  of  the  23d  inst. 
contains  the  result  of  the  late  election,  in  nearly  all  the 
counties.  Those  not  yet  received  cast  but  few  votes.  They 
stand— Council,  9  Free  State,  4  Slave  State ;  Represen- 
tatives, 24  Free  State,  15  Slave  State.  A  despatch  from 
Lawrence  says  that  Governor  Walker  and  Secretary 
Stanton  had  been  obliged  to  remove  from  Lecompton  to 
Bernicia,  on  account  of  threatened  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  ultra  pro-slavery  men.  They  were  greatly  incensed 
at  the  Governor  for  his  interference  in  throwing  out  the 
fraudulent  returns  in  Johnson  county. 

New  I'ori.— Mortality  last  week,  401.  Of  these,  227 
were  males,  174  females. 

/'•/i!7ff&/;>Aia.— Mortality  last  week,  165.  Eighty  males, 
seventy-five  females. 

The  Money  Panic— The  general  prostration  of  business 
and  want  of  confidence,  which  have  prevailed  for  some 
weeks  past,  continue ;  but  the  money  pressure  in  our 
principal  cities  appears  to  be  less  severe.  At  New  \  ork, 
money  is  more  easily  obtained  upon  prime  sed 
and  it  is  said  the  banks  are  willing  to  discount  short 
prime  paper,  and  would  do  more  business  if  the  riglr 
kind  of  security  were  offered.  Foreign  exchange  is  im- 
proving. Bills  on  London  at  60  days  are  quoted  at  103 
a  108.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  appears 
to  have  been  all  sunk  by  mismanagement  or  fraud.  It 
amounted  to  $2,500,000.  The  liabilities  of  the  bank, 
exclusive  of  capital,  are  stated  at  $2,400,000.  Of  the 
resources,  the  appraisers  set  down  $1,300,000  as  good, 
of  doubtful  and  bad  the  amount  is  $1,500,000,  which  it 
is  supposed  may  realize  about  one  half  the  amount,  the 
whole  not  being  sufficient  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  bank. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  assets  not  accounted 
for  of  about  $1,200,000. 

Breadsluffs.—Oa  the  2d,  sales  in  New  York  of  70,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  at  $1.01  for  Chicago  spring,  and  $1.50 
a  $1.55  for  good  white  Southern.  Southern  fiour,  $5.25 
a  $5.40;  mixed  Western  corn,  76  cts.  a  77  cts.  Phila- 
delphia, fresh  ground  flour,  $5.31  a  $5.50;  red  wheat, 
$1.25  ;  white,  $1.35  ;  yellow  corn,  70  cts.  a  71  cts. 

Miscellaneous.— Losses  at  5«a.— The  marine  losses  for 
the  Tenth  month  amount  to  two  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  including  total  losses  and  damages  to 
vessels  and  cargoes.  This  amount  exceeds  the  losses  of 
the  Ninth  month  about  half  a  million. 

Post-office  Robbery.— iamas  0.  Brayman,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Democrat,  and  heretofore  a  man  of  good  stand- 
ing, was,  on  the  29th  ult.,  sentenced  to  four  years'  hard 
labour  in  the  penitentiary,  for  stealing  letters  from  the 
post-office  in  that  city. 

The  Disunionists. — The  committee  of  arrangements  for 
the  great  Convention  at  Cleveland,  advised  that  it  should 
be  postponed  for  the  present;  a  number  of  delegates 
however  assembled  at  the  appointed  time  on  the  28th 
ult.,  and  organized  by  electing  Marius  Robinson,  of  Ohio 
President,  and  Vice  Presidents  from  each  of  the  free 
States.  Among  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  business 
committee  for  adoption  by  the  Convention,  was  one  re 
commending  the  sUves  to  rise  in  the  spirit  of  seventy- 
six,  and  achieve  their  own  independence. 

The  March  of  Improvement— A.  score  of  years  ago  a 
party  of  enterprising  Clevelanders  hauled  the  schooner 
Algonquin  across  the  Portage  of  Saut  Ste.  Marie,  and 
launched  her  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  Since 
then  a  large  and  important  commerce  has  sprung  up, 
and  by  the  showing  of  the  Canal  Company's  books,  no 
less  than  306  steamers  and  vessels  have  passed  out  of 
the  lake  the  present  season,  loaded  with  the  copper  and 
iron  ores  of  that  region. 

Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies.— An  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  Dutch  government  has  prepared 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Dutch  West  India  colonies  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  Cutacoa,  Bonaire,  Aruba,  St. 
Eustatius  and  Saba. 

A  Silver  Coinage  for  Canada,  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. The  decimal  currency  of  dollars  and  cents  is  to 
go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  First  month  next.  The  o' 
verse  of  the  coin  is  to  be  the  Queen's  portrait,  and  the 
reverse  a  wreath  of  maple,  with  the  value  of  the  coin  in 
the  centre. 

Tunis,  a  Constitutional  Government.  —  A  letter  from 
Tunis  states  that  the  reigning  sovereign  of  that  country 
on  the  9lh  ult.,  proclaimed  a  constitution  granting  many 
important  privileges  to  his  subjects,  and  inaugurating 
salutary  reforms,  political,  judicial  and  religious.  This 
state  of  things  was  brought  about  by  the  British  Consul- 
General,  aided  by  the  agents  of  the  government  of  France, 
Publishing  Failures.— 'The, "  Independent"  of  New  York, 
which  has  been  for  so  long  a  time  publishing  a  list  of  the 
mcrcaulile  and  business  failures  over  the  country,  ha 


now  stopped  the  publication,  confessing  that  it  did  harm, 
and  only  increased  the  panic. 


RBCEIPTS. 
Received  from  John  Peckham  and  Ruth  Foster,  R.  I., 
$2  each,  vol.  30  ;  from  Benj.  Sheppard  and  Margt.  Mil- 
ler, N.  J.,  $2  each,  vol.  30  ;  from  Geo.  M.  Eddy,  agt, 
Mass.,  $2,  vol.  31,  for  Benj.  Tucker,  and  Saml.  Tucker,  $2 
each,  vol.  31. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  9th  of  Eleventh  month.  The  pupils  will 
be  conveyed  from  the  city  by  railroad  to  West  Chester, 
where  conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to 
the  School,  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
cars  on  Second-day,  the  9th,  and  Third-day,  the  10th. 
The  children  will  get  their  baggage  the  next  day  aftei 
their  arrival.  The  cars  leave  the  depot,  south  side  o; 
Market  street,  above  Eighteenth  street,  at  7  J  o'clock  a.m. 
and  3  o'clock  p.  M.  The  agent  of  the  School  will  b< 
at  the  depot  on  Second  and  Third-day  afternoons,  and 
will  furnish  pupils  with  tickets,  and  accompany  them 
to  West  Chester.  Those  who  go  by  the  morning  train, 
will   be  furnished  with  tickets  by  a  person  in  attend- 

ance.      To  those  who  procure  tickets  as  directed,  the |  Oneida  county,  N.  Y., 
fare  from  Philadelphia  to  the  School 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of  Philade 
phia  for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,  will  1 
held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  112  N.  Seventh  street, 
on  Seventh-day,  the  7th  of  Eleventh  mo. 

RaKdolph,  Clerk. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Sewickly,  West- 
moreland county.  Pa.,  on  Sixth-day,  the  25th  of  Ninth 
month,  Edward  Y.  Cope,  of  Chester  county.  Pa.,  to  Alice, 
daughter  of  George  and  Hannah  Gilbert,  of  the  former 
placl;. 

I  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Concord,  Delaware  Co., 

Pa.,  on  the  14lh  ult.,  James  Elfreth,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
Ann,  daughter  of  John  Penington,  of  West-Town,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa. 


gage,  will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  be  charged  at  the 
■  hool.  All  baggage  should  be  distinctly  marked  West- 
Town,  and  with  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  should  be 
sent  directly  to  the  depot. 

The  West-Town  office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No. 
304,  (late  84,)  Arch  street;  all  small  packages  for  the 
pupils  left  there  before  12  o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will 
be  forwarded.  All  letters  for  the  pupils  and  others  at  the 
School,  should  be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to  West-Town 
Boarding-School,  West  Chester  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 
Packages  should  be  distinctly  marked  and  put  up  in  a 
secure  manner,  so  that  their  contents  will  not  be  liable 
to  be  lost  by  handling. 

The  stage  will  leave  West  Chester  for  the  School,  on 
Second,  Fourth,  and   Seventh-days,   on  the  arrival   of 
the  morning  cars  from  the  city,  and  from  the  School 
to  West  Chester  on  the    same  days,  to  meet  the  mor- 
cars  for  Philadelphia.     The  fare  for  each  passe 
ge'r  to  and  from  West  Chester  by  the    stage,   will 
twenty-five  cents.     When  special  conveyances  at  other 
nes  are  provided,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made 
The  attention  of  parents  and  guardians  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  and 
regulations  adopted  by  the  committee  : — 

"The  gradual  and  increasing  evasions  of  plainness  in 
dress  which  have  latterly  appeared,  have  been  a  subject 
of  much  anxiety.  Parents  are  reminded  that  no  coats 
or  vests  will  be  permitted  to  be  worn  at  the  School, 
which  are  not  plain  in  colour  and  form,  and  when  any 
of  objectionable  shape  are  sent  there,  they  will  be  al- 
tered as  well  as  any  other  garments  which  are  not  con- 
formable to  plainness,  and  the  expense  of  such  alteration 
will  be  charged." 

"  To  prevent  inconvenience,  the  parents  and  guardians 
are  requested  not  to  supply  their  children  with  watches, 
money,  (for  their  use  while  at  the  School,)  newspapers, 
or  other  periodicals,  nor  with  printed  books,  except 
Bibles  and  such  books  as  are  used  in  the  SchooL'|  By 
furnishing  them  with  postage  stamps,  the  necessity  of 
the  pupils  having  money  will  be  avoided,  and  when  mo- 
ney is  sent  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  pupil,  it 
should  be  deposited  with  the  Superintendent. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the  Boys  and  Girls' 
Schools.     Application    may  be  made   to   the   Superin- 
tendent, or  cither  of  the  undernamed,  viz: 

Nathan  Sharpless,  Concordville. 
Thos.  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 
Eliz.  Pierson,  N.  Fifth  street. 
Sarah  Allen,  Pine  street. 
Philad-,  Tenth  mo-  30th,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  act 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co, 
JoHV  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  sticet. 


Died,  on  the  9th  of  Seventh  month  last,  in  the  61: 
year  of  her  age,  Martha  L.,  wife  of  Joseph  Bailey  ; 
member  of  Exeter  Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting.  Hi 
relatives  and  friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that  the 
loss  was  her  eternal  gain. 

,  on  the  11th  of  Ninth  month,   1857,  at  the  res 

deuce  of  Paul  Upton,  Stanford,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y. 

Maria  J.,  wife   of  David  Naramore,  of  Westmoreland 

early  24  years.     She  wa 

eaued  as  companion  to  our  beloved  friend,   Mary  \ 


Peckham,  on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  of  Stanford 

e  Partners  Quarterly  Meetings.  She  was  of  a  swee 
and  amiable  disposition,  was  early  sensible  of  the  ten 
dering  visitations  of  Divine  love,  which,  as  she  attcndC' 
thereto,  enabled  her  to  see  the  exceeding  sinfulness  o 
sin,  and  carefully  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  it,  choos 
ing  rather  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong.  By  thu 
early  submitting  to  the  sanctifying  power  of  Divin 
grace,  she  was  preserved  in  watchfulness  and  fear,  an 
after  enduring  many  preparatory  baptisms,  she  receive 
a  gift  in  the  ministry,  in  the  18th  year  of  her  age,  an( 
as  she  continued  faithful,  was  often  engaged  therein  I 
the  comfort  and  edification  of  Friends.  From  her  diar 
we  extract  the  following,  dated  Sixth  month,  1854:- 
In  referring  to  the  death  of  a  sister,  she  says,  "  I  am  ver 
desirous  to  be  prepared  to  meet  her,  if  it  be  the  Master 
will,  ere  long,  in  that  haven  of  eternal  rest  where,  I  hav 
no  doubt,  she  has  entered.  I  see  nothing  in  this  worl 
worth  living  for,  except  in  doing  the  will  of  the  Lori 
in  strivfng,  with  the  ability  given,  to  come  up  in  the  lir 
of  Divine  appointment,  seeking,  not  to  do  our  own  will 
but  the  will  of  Him  who  made  us,  that  we  may  be  pel 
feet,  wanting  nothing.  Oh  I  how  have  I  desired  of  lat 
yea,  my  prayer  has  been  night  and  day,  that  all  tl 
dross  and  tin  might  be  removed,  and  that  He  would  1 
pleased  to  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver."  H' 
daily  walk  and  conversation  were  in  accordance  wii 
s,  being  an  example  of  meekness,  plainness  and  sin 
plicity,  livingly  concerned  for  the  precious  testimonies 
truth,  dwelling  low  with  the  suffering  seed,  often  advei 
ing  to  the  sufferings  and  faithfulness  of  ancient  Fricud 
After  passing  through  much  conflict  of  spirit,  she 
up  to  engage  "       '        "  '''        ^  --' 


n  the  afore-mentioned  visit,  with  the 
,irobation  of  Friends,  the  greater  part  of  which  she  w 
enabled  to  perform  to  the  peace  of  her  own  mind, 
the  satisfaction  of  those  among  whom  her  lot  was  < 
She  was  affected  with  pain  in  her  head  several  days 
fore  reaching  the  residence  of  our  friend,  P.  Upton,  ai 
soon  after,  the  disease  assumed  a  more  serious   for 
which  at  intervals  deprived  her  of  reason  ;  when  favour 
with  consciousness,  she  dropped  many  expressions  whi 
showed  the  exercised  and  gathered  state  of  her  mind,  oft 
terceding  for  patience  to  bear  or  suffer  her  hcavei 
Father's  will ;  and  love  was  the  clothing  of  her  spil 
Being  sensible  that  her  mind  was  at  times  wanderil 
she  inquired  if  she  had  said  aught  amiss  ;  and  was  thul 
ful,  when  answered  in  the  negative.     On  one  occasi! 
after  a  time  of  silence,  she  broke  forth  in  this  languaj 
"  Oh,  my  adorable  Redeemer,  how  good  thou  art  I     H 
much  thou  hast  done  for  rny  soul ;  how  I  love  tl 
want  to  praise  thee  ;  prepare  me  to  celebrate  thy  gr 
Name  to  all  eternity  I"     At  another  time,  with  a  col 
tenance  beaming  with  joy,  she  said  :  "  O  Lord,  hov 
thou  artl  my  heart  is  enraptured  with  thy  love;  n 
is  in  ecstasy."     At  another  time,  "  Dear  Saviour  I 
toflee  away  and  be  at  rest  in  thy  arms  of  love;"  agaii 
Father,  oh,  my  heavenly  Father  1  be  pleased  to  take 
to  thyself."     She  lingered   for  more   than   two    wei 
when" she  passed  quietly  away,  and  no  doubt  her  puri 
spirit  was  prepared   to  enter  the  mansion 
glory,  there  to  celebrate  his  praise  whom  she  had  lo 
and   served  on  earth,   who,  in  his  inscrutable  wisd 
saw  meet  thus  early  to  call  her  from  works  to  rewan 
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sthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

Gaza,  Pashalic  of  Syria,  May  7,  1853. 
(Continued  fr.im  page  66.) 

I  we  advanced  from  Niekel  towards  Gaza,  we 
d  through  a  portiou  of  the  territory  onoe'  oc- 
Jied  by  the  Amalokites;— an  ancient  and  war- 
peoplo,  whose  power  seems  to  have  extended 
m  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Philistia  to  the 
untains  of  Sinai.  Their  fierce  wars  with  the 
aelites  are  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Bible, 
r  course  led  us  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  an- 
it  Beersheba,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 
;rsheba,  which  still  retains  its   ancient  name, 

I  whose  wells  and  scattered  ruins  indicate  its 
ition,  is  situated  upon  the  southern  border  of 

It  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of 
raham  and  Isaac.  Passing  onward  in  a  south- 
it  direction,  and  going  through  what  we  sup- 
_ht  be  that  portion  of  the  Philistine  terri- 
y  which  bears  in  the  Scriptures  the  name  of 
rar,  we  reached  in  five  days'  travel  from  Niekel 

shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  were  lod^red 
he  quarters  of  the  quarantine  of  Gaza, 
n  our  approach  to  this  city,  and  at  the  distance 
ibout  twenty  miles,  we  began  to  pass  from  th( 
roken  sterility  of  the  desert  to  lands  suscepti- 
of  cultivation.  The  heart  harmonizes  with  na- 
! ;  and   is  gay  or  sad   in  correspondence  with 

joy  or  sadness  of  that  which  is   without      I 
Dot  forget  the  delight  I  felt  when  we  came  to  a 

II  brook.     Grass    and    reeds    grew    upon    its 
ks  ;   and  as  it  played  with  its  pebbly  channel, 

rattling  music  seemed  to  have  a  voice  of  social 
pome  in  its  sound.  We  saw  once  more  flocks 
heep  and  goats,  and  the  playing  children  who 
chcd  them  ;  and  droves  of  camels  going  to  the 
ering  places;  and  husbandmen  gatherino-  in 
barley  from  the  fields.  Life,  that  had  been 
cd  in  the  sands,  was  again  struggling  upward 
form  and  beauty.  Flowers,  unknown  in  colder 
atcs,  sprung  up  by  the  wayside  ;  and  as  I  gazed 
In  them  with  continual  delight,  it  seemed  as  if  I 
nown  nothing  of  their  radiance  before.  They 
led  to  my  pleased  imagination,  to  vindicate  to 
nselves  the  principle  of  life  ;  and  to  arise  from 
earth  like  conscious  and  social  beings,  desirous 
xpressing  their  joy.  They  revealed,  in  their 
!  and  bright  expression,  a  religious  import.  Is 
)t  true,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  written  on  the 
of  the  flower  ?  Or  is  it  the  state  of  the  mind, 
ing  the  inward  beauty  on  the  outward  object,' 
ih  makes  it  shine  so  brightly  ? 


We  are  now  in  Gaza  in  quarantine.  And  it  is 
here,  that  I  am  writing,  or  rather  finishing  this  letter, 
which  I  had  begun  during  our  seven  days'  stay  at 
Accaba.  The  detention  here  I  suppose  is  necessary  ; 
or  at  least  is  deemed  to  be  so.  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  our  accommodations.  And  the  harmony  of 
our  little  company,  strengthened  by  piety,  and 
cheered  in  Syria  as  on  the  Nile  and  in  the  desert 
by  woman's  presence,  has  made  every  situation 
pleasant.  I  can  see  from  the  windows  of  th 
•ooms  which  we  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  city  of 
G^aza.  The  ancient  city,  situated  at  the  distance 
-  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from  the  modern 
,  was  a  place  of  no  small  note,  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Joshua  and  the  Israelitish  Judges.  Its 
position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean 
favourable  to  it ;  and  commerce  enriched  it, 
gave  it  strength.  Its  site  is  now  covered  by  an 
nnmense  pile  of  sand  ;  so  wide  and  so  deep  that 
the  traveller  who  seeks  for  some  memorial  of 
former  greatness,  can  scarcely  find  the  fragment  of 
a  broken  column. 

That  lofty  pile,  which  the  winds  and  waves  of 
ages  have  drifted  together,  and  beneath  which  the 
city  and  its  gates  and  temples  are  buried,  is  a  sort 
of  monumental  pillar,  of  that  which  is  passed  away 
and  gone.  The  pride  of  the  Philistine  states,  the 
city  of  Gaza,  at  successive  periods  was  the  place  of 
commerce,  arts,  battles,  sieges.  It  withstood  for  a 
long  time  the  fierce  attacks  of  Alexander  the  G  reat, 
ho  found  it  standing  in  his  way  in  his  triumphant 
march  from  Egypt  to  Phenicia.  And  at  an  earlier 
period  It  had  a  connection,  in  various  ways,  with 
Scripture  history.  It  was  the  gates  of  Gaza,  which 
Samson  in  his  contests  with  this  people,  took  away 
at  night,  and  set  upon  a  distant  hill  before  Hebron. 
It  was  here  that  he  was  destroyed.  And  this  is 
the  scene,  therefore,  of  one  of  the  magnificent  poemi 
of  Milton. 

It  is  thus,  wherever  our  journey  leads  us,  that 
past  deeds  and  generations  spring  up  at  our  feet, 
As  I  am  seated  at  my  window,  and  let  my  eye 
roam  over  these  scenes— that  eye  which  becomes 
also  a  window  to  my  heart,  and  lets  in  the  flood 
lights  of  memory,— I  call  to  mind  the  names  of 
the  men  of  distant  ages  ;— of  the  son  of  Manoah, 
the  Hercules  of  the  wild  and  heroic  age  of  the 
Scriptures,  who  fought  with  Dagon,  and"  subdued 
him  ; — of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  the  mighty 
but  wayward  child  of  a  mysterious  providence,  who 
was  led  onward  to  the  destruction  of  cities  in  ful- 
filment of  the  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets;—and  of  the  wonderful  bard  of  the  Isle  of 
the  Ocean,  who  was  illuminated  with  a  brighter 
light  when  he  became  blind,  and  who,  in  his  Sam- 
son Agonistes,  has  poured  forth  a  song  of  sorrow 
and  of  triumph,  which  matches  the  noblest  melo- 
"is  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame. 

The  story  of  Samson  is  one  of  the  touching  and 
instructive  passages  of  biblical  history ;  varied  and 
wonderful  in  its  conflicting  aspects;  and  not  un- 
worthy of  the  sympathetic  remembrances  and  the 
sublime  song  of  the  great  English  poet.  Strong  in 
'"°  earthly  passions,  strong  in  his  love  of  God,  but 
vacillating  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to 
heaven,  he  was  an  object,  which  angels  might  look 
upon  with  pity  ;— sad   and  terrible  in  hia°inward 


conflicts.  When  he  looked  upon  Delilah,  he  fell 
prostrate  to  the  earth.  When  he  remembered  the 
prayers  and  faith  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  of 
the  ancient  and  great  men  of  his  people,  his  soul 
gained  strength,  and  soared  upward  to  celestial  re- 
gions. And  it  was  thus,  not  firmly  fixed  to  the 
Central  Life,  and  rent  asunder  by  attractions  from 
difierent  sources,  he  passed  and  repassed  from 
heights  to  depths,  from  good  to  evil.  But  God, 
who  loved  him,  closed  his  earthly  sight ;  in  order 
that  the  eye,  which  was  closed  and  dark  to  earth, 
might  be  open  and  illuminated  from  heaven.  With 
light  came  strength ;  and  the  influx  of  strength  into 
his  soul  gave  strength  to  his  physical  nature.  His 
hour  was  come.  He  was  ready  to  die,  because 
death,  which  is  only  a  method  of  transition,  is  the 
gateway  of  the  resurrection.  But  in  that  final  con- 
flict between  the  true  and  the  false,  between  the 
perishable  and  the  eternal,  his  arm  grew  mighty  in 
God ; — he  shook  the  strong  foundations  and  pillars 
of  falsehood ;  and  the  idol  and  the  temple  "  crum- 
bled into  dust." 

Pashalic  of  Syria,  Quarantine  of  Gaza, 
Second  Letter. 
My  last  letter  fottod  me  in  Gaza.     I  date  the 
present  letter  from  the  same  place  in  quarantine. 
The  prevalence  of  pestilential  diseases  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East,   renders  establishments  of  this 
kind   necessary.     The    quarantine    buildings    are 
erected  around  a  square  open  court.     One  side  of 
this    open   area   is   adorned    with  shrubbery   and 
flowers.    They  are  watered  from  a  large  well  which 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  court; — and  around 
which  persons    are   constantly  gathered.     People 
from  different  countries,  detained  for  the  reasons 
hich  detain  us,  are  assembled  within  these  walls; 
-travellers    to    Jerusalem,    traders    from    Cairo, 
Arabs  from   the   desert, — and   all  differing  from 
each  other,  almost  as  much  in  their  situations  in 
life,  as  their  habits,  dress,  nationalities  and  lan- 
guage. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  room  which  we  oc- 
cupy there  is  a  company  of  slaves.  They  were 
brought  down  the  Nile  from  Nubia,  sold  to  a  slave 
purchaser  in  Cairo,  and  are  on  their  sad  and  deso- 
late way  to  the  interior  of  Syria.  In  another  part 
of  the  building,  as  if  in  contrast  with  this  scene  of 
degradation  and  suffering,  is  a  party  of  young 
Englishmen,  full  of  activity, joy  and  hope;  among 
whom  are  students  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Beyond  the  walls,  but  in  sight  of  our  room,  which 
is  the  higher  story  of  the  quarantine  building,  a 
large  company  of  Bedouins  have  just  come  iTpon 
the  wide  and  beautiful  plain,  which  extends  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  city.  They  have  pitched 
their  dark  tents.  Their  children  are  at  play.  The 
camels,  relieved  from  their  burdens,  are  strolling 
around.     The  smoke  of  their  fires  is  ascending. 

But  I  will  let  these  things  pass  now  ;  and  permit 
my  thoughts  to  take  another  direction.  I  will  go 
back  again  for  a  short  time  to  the  wilderness ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  the  detention  of  a  number  of 
days  at  Gaza,  under  the  restrictions  and  confine- 
ment of  a  quarantine,  has  afforded  an  opportunity, 
not  only  to  give  an  outline  of  our  journey  to  this 
■ce,  but  to  record  some  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
s  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  »  *          * 
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THE    FRIEND. 


When  we  entered  upon  the  elevated  plain  ex- 
tendincr  to  the  south-west  of  the  Elanitic  Red  Sea, 
I  noticed  a  little  lamb  following  our  caravan ;   at 
first  led  by  some  Arabs,  and  then  left  by  them  to 
follow  at  his  own  will.     I  loved  it  as  soon  asl  saw 
it      It  will  be  remembered   that  we  were  m  the 
desert.     And  there  is  only  one  solitude  which  the 
soul  cannot  bear— that  which  is  destitute  ot  any 
object  of  affection.     For  some  time  this  little  lamb, 
which  had  thus  suddenly  estabhshed  a  place  m  my 
affections,  gave  mo  some  trouble,  because  I  was 
afraid  it  would   stray  away  and  be  lost.     And  i 
sometimes    allowed    my   companions  to    advance, 
while  I  lingered  behind  and  watched  its  motions. 
But    my    anxiety   was   perhaps  unnecessary.     It 
would  stop,  and  go  aside  from  the  path  among  the 
rocks   and   try   to   find   something  which  it  could 
eat ;   and  then  looking  up,  and  seeing  the  company 
at  a  distance,  it  hastened  with  all  the  speed  of  its 
little  feet  to  rejoin  it.     I  thought  of  the  time  when 
God  brought  the  creatures  he  had  made  to  Adam  ; 
and  he  "  gave  their  names  to  the  beasts  of  the 
fields  and  the  birds  of  the  air."     A  long  way  in  the 
wilderness  did  the  lamb  travel  in  this  manner.    At 
nioht  it  slept  Uke  a  little  child,  by  the  side  of  our 
tents.     There  was  something  plaintive  in  its  bleat 
as  it  ran  along  through  the  day  by  the  side  of  our 
camels,  as  if  some  feeling  or  presentiment  of  sor- 
row mingled  with  its  affection.     When  we  arrived 
at  Nickel,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  let- 
ter as  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of  Egypt,  the  lamb 
was  killed.     It  had  followed  us  a  long  way  over 
the  desert.     It  came  sadly  but  confidingly  to  the 
place  of  its  destruction.     It  loved  the  hand  that 
slew  it.     And  I  felt  that  a  tie  of  the  heart  was 
sundered,  when  I  saw  its  blood  in  the  sand. 

In  referring  to  these  feelings,  which  I  might  not 
have  noticed  so  much  at  another  time,  they  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  at  variance  either  with  philosophy 
or  religion.  The  love  of  our  Maker  is  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  practical  religion.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible for  man  to  love  God  as  he  ought  to  love  him, 
without  at  the  same  time  loving,  in  an  appropriate 
manner,  all  the  creatures  he  has  made  ?  Perhaps 
it  may  be  ascribed  to  emotional  weakness ;  but 
still  it  is  difiieult  for  me  to  conceive  of  a  man  as 
bearing  fully  the  divine  image,  who  has  so  little 
sensibility  that  he  mars  the  face  of  nature,  by 
needlessly  crushing  a  flower  ;  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult, if  he  dishonours  and  offends  God  by  cause- 
lessly diminishing  the  happiness  of  any  sentient 
being,  however  insignificant  it  may  be,  which  is 
capable  of  happiness. 

Now  that  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  broad 
title  which  I  have  given  to  these  letters,  and  liave 
ventured  incidentally  upon  this  subject,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  give  one  or  two  more  illustrations.  We 
have  in  onr  company  a  Syrian,  whose  name  is 
Achmcd.  His  home  is  in  Beiroot ;  but  he  has  come 
with  us  from  Cairo.  He  has  with  him  a  two-bar- 
relled gun,  which  be  uses  with  skill.  And  while 
we  were  in  the  deserts,  if  a  bird  or  any  hving  thing 
appeared,  ho  endeavoured  to  shoot  it.  I  strove  to 
make  him  underntand  my  feelings  ;  but  it  was  to 
little  purpose.  All  I  could  do,  when  I  saw  him 
aiming  his  gun,  was  to  give  a  signal  by  voice  or 
action  to  the  devoted  bird ;  or  whatever  animal  it 
was  ;  and  this  I  did  not  fail  to  do,  although  at  the 
expense  of  incurring  his  displeasure.  We  were  very 
good  friends,  however,  except  in  this  matter ;  in 
which  we  found  it  impossible  to  agree. 

CTo  bo  continued.) 

Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most 
fragrant  where  they  are  incensed  or  crushed  ;  for 
prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity 
doth  best  discover  virtue. — Bacon. 


"Can't  Afford  it." 
A  voluntary  collector  for  one  of  the  great  bene- 
volent interests  of  the  day,  called  lately,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  duty,  upon  a  gentleman  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  a  business  man  and  a  Christian, 
but  one  who  had  hitherto  excused  himself  from 
making  liberal  contributions  on  the  plea  that  he 
"  could  not  afford  it."  This  plea  from  a  man  of 
undoubted  wealth,  had  probably  seemed  almost 
incredible  to  our  friend  the  collector  ;  but  as  he 
now  sat  in  view  of  the  sumptuous  suite  of  parlours, 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  their  proprietor,  thr 
truth  flashed  upon  him.  He  felt  that  the  plea  had 
been  sincere;  the  explanation  was  before  him. 
On  the  gentleman's  entrance,  he  mentioned  the 
errand  on  which  he  had  come,  adding,  "  But  I  see, 
sir,  that  you  really  cannot  afford  it,  and  I  cannot 
think  of  presenting  any  claim  upon  you.  Such  a 
scale  of  expenditure  as  I  see  indicated  by  every 
thine  around  me,  can  indeed  leave  you  little,  if 
anything,  to  spare  for  the  cause  of  Christ, 
look  elsewhere  for  support  to  our  operations 
morning,  sir !"  ,     ,     ,  ,    -,     j 

The  collector  lefl,  but  the  arrow  he  had  lodged 
did  not.  It  was  not  long  before  the  rich  steward 
sought  him,  with  acknowledgments  for  the  cutting 
reproof,  which  had  made  a  profound  and  abiding 
impression  upon  his  conscience.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  could  afford  to  give,  and  could 
tiot  afford  to  squander.  He  presented  the  col- 
lector a  check  for  §1000,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  style  of  his  household  should  be  no  longer  a 
scandal  nor  an  incumbrance  to  his  piety  '^~ 
amiiier. 

The  above 
the  readers  of 


I  must 
Good 
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ly  possibly  be  useful  to  some  of 
The  Friend." 


Sclectctl  for  "Tlie  Tricnd." 

.71  Epistle   of  John  FothergiU's, 
icritten  in  1699. 


Extract  from 

Unto  you  who  have  kept  your  integrity,  and 
are  as  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel,  for  whom  I 
have  a  reverent  esteem  in  the  Lord ;  a  word  dwells 
upon  my  spirit,  in  the  pure  love  of  God.  May  you 
ever  remember  the  days  of  your  youth,  and  how 
tenderly  the  Lord  dealt  with  you  ;  how  he  led  you 
even  on  step  by  step,  and  often  passed  by  the  in- 
firmities and  weaknesses  that  attended  you.     And 


when  you  were  in  danger  of  missiug  your  way, 
you,  whose  desires  were  good,  did  not  he  condes- 
cend to  inform  your  understanding,  lead  you  as  by 
the  hand,  and  help  you  into  the  way  again  ?  Thus 
did  your  heavenly  Father  deal  with  you,  in  his 
tender  love  and  mercy.  As  you  keep  these  things 
in  remembrance,  they  will  engage  your  minds  to  be 
watchful  over,  and  very  tender  towards  those  who 
are  but  as  children,  as  you  once  were,  in  whom 
the  Lord  is  at  work,  and  forming  them  for  his  ser- 
vice, to  promote  the  good  of  Zion,  and  the  welfare 
of  Jerusalem ;  for  which  many  of  you  have  faith- 
fully laboured  in  your  day.  The  Lord  is  stirring 
up  many,  whom  he  will  make  valiant  for  himself 
and  his  truth  upon  earth,  as  they  stand  faithful 
to  him,  when  many  of  you  are  gone  to  your 
rest.  Therefore,  dear  Friends,  receive  the  word  of 
exhortation;  and  wherever  you  see  any  tender 
breathing  babe,  that  hath  its  Father's  stamp  upon 
it,  although  it  appear  weak,  and  in  a  stammering 
manner,  if  you  can  discern  that  its  longing  and 
desire  is  for  the  prospefity  of  Truth,  and  of  the 
clorious  work  of  God,  how  can  you  but  be  glad 
thereof  And  if  it  happens  that  such  an  one 
should  at  any  time  miss  its  way,  either  on  the 
right  hand  or  on  the  left,  how  ready  should  thi 
wfse  in  heart  be  to  inform,  and  extend  a  hand  to 
help  in  the  same  love  wherein  God  dealt  with  you 


in  your  childhood.  As  you  are  thus  preserved  ii 
the  pure,  meek  spirit  of  Jesus,  your  heavenl; 
Head,  it  will  abundantly  add  to  your  authority 
and  beget  the  more  care  in  tho=e  you  are  thu 
concerned  for,  to  answer  your  advice,  and  to  kec] 
close  to  the  requirings  of  God  ;  and  it  will  als 
cive  you  the  greater  weight  with  such  as  are  justl 
blamable.  Thus  will  the  government  of  Chris: 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  gospel,  more 
more  prevail  over  that  which  is  of  the  flesh  an- 
fleshly  will,  through  your  keeping  in  the  doniinio 
and  dignity  of  the  Tiuth,  the  Church  of  God  b 
adorned  with  her  own  robe,  with  the  Holy  Spir 
of  the  living  Lord;  and  her  members  wilMov 
and  cherish  one  another,  every  one  acting  in  i 
own  place  and  station,  be  it  ever  so_  small 
low ;  the  circulation  of  heavenly  life  will  then 
witnessed,  and  all  will  go  to  the  glory  and  honoi 
of  the  great  God,  who  is  worthy  forever. 

John  Fothergill. 

How  the  law  is  Viiiilicatcd  in  England. 
A  ship  lately  sailed  from  England  with  a  i 
markable  freight.  It  was  a  convict-ship.  It  bo: 
as  condemned  prisoners  Sir  John  Dean  Paul  ar 
his  two  partners,  Bates  and  Strahan  ;  Redpath, 
wholesale  forger;  Robson,  the  Crystal  Pala 
swindler;  and  Saward,  a  barrister,  who,  after 
successful  career  of  fraud,  that  had  lasted  f 
more  than  twenty  years,  had  been  finally  detecte 
These  men  were  all  well-educated,  had  enjoy( 
good  social  positions,  and  were  apparently  abo 
the  reach  of  suspicion.  "The  imputation  of 
petty  falsehood,  or  a  mean  shuffle,"  to  quote  tl 
words  of  a  London  newspaper,  "  would  have  fill 
them  with  indignation  ;  and  yet,  at  this  momei 
they  wear  the  convict's  dress,  and  herd  with  t. 
common  mob  of  vulgar  criminals,  the  touch 
whose  passing  garments  would  once  have  be 
held  a  foul  pollution." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  whatever  oti 
faults  England  may  have,  she  at  least  vindicai 
the  law,  irrespective  of  rank  and  influence.  Tl 
has  been  her  boast  for  generations.  Fi'OD}  ' 
times  when  Bacon  was  stripped  of  his  dignities 
when  Strafford  was  brought  to  the  scaffold — wh 
Earl  Ferrers  was  hung  for  murdering  his  stewai 
down  to  our  own  day,  no  station  has  beenhi 
enough  to  protect  a  criminal  from  the  justice 
the  outraged  law.  Neither  rank,  nor  wealth, 
political  importance— neither  the  friendship  of  _ 
judges,  nor  a  connection  with  the  highest  nohili 
has  been  able  to  screen  the  offender.  The  con 
stand  above  suspicion.  Juries  are  free  from 
imputation  of  being  bribed.  The  freight  of  t 
convict-ship  is  a  new  proof,  if  one  was  wanti 
that  justice,  in  England,  is  inexorable  as  well 
"  partial.  Fraud  itself— that  vice  of  modern  ( 
ilization,  which  so  many  consider  comparativ 
venial — cannot  escape.  _  T 

The  commonwealths  of  these  United  Sffl 
ght  take  a  lesson  from  England.  Political! 
erty  is  here  in  advance  of  what  it  is  in  Great  1 
tain,  especially  political  liberty  in  the  North 
States  ;  but  personal  rights  are  hardly  as 
and  crime  is  assuredly  less  certain  of  punishuK 
We  could,  if  necessary,  quote  numerous  instar 
where  men,  guilty  of  crimes  similar  to  those  of 
John  Dean  Paul,  have  escaped  punishment, 
records  of  the  Courts,  in  this  as  well  as  in  ot 
States,  show  how  frequently  justice  winks  at 
release  of  offenders  who  have  wealth  or  polit 
influence.  Vainly  may  we  boast  of  our  progi 
vainly  compare  ourselves  triumphantly  with  ol 
peoples,  while  these  things  continue  among  us. 
republics,  even  more  than  in  monarchies,  th( 
must  be  vindicated ;  for  the  law,  in  free  govi  I 
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ments  especially,  is  the  foundation  of  order  and 
prosperit}'.  Laxity  in  administering  the  law  lead.s 
;o  indifference;  indifference  to  anarchy;   anarchy 


-Le(U 


Extractcl  for  "  The  Friend," 
'  From  imrity  of  thought  all  pleasure  springs, 

I  And  from  an  humble  spirit  ail  our  peace. 

;  A  heart  right  before  the  Lord  thinks  how  it  may 
,ise  the  world,  and  not  abuse  it ;  enjoy  it,  and  not 
est  in  it;  how  it  may  turn  all  its  business  into  re- 
gion, by  making  it  obedient  to  God  ;  and  all  its 
leasures  into  religion,  by  enjoying  them  in  his 
jar ;  how  it  may  best  improve  its  acquirements, 
hether  of  wealth  or  knowledge,  to  His  glory,  and 
lin  for  itself  the  fullest  opportunities  to  worship 
t  his  feet,  and  prepare  for  his  kingdom. 

How  happy  is  the  soul  that  has  got  above  the 
■evalence  of  earthly  riches,  and  desires,  and 
shes ;  and  can,  upon  good  ground,  consider  itself 
child  of  God's  family  and  kingdom,  promoting 
I  interests  ;  partaking  of  its  blessings  ;  influenced 
r  its  expectations,  and  waiting  for  death  as  the 
tor  of  admission  to  all  its  enjoyments. 

It  is  not  wealth  or  high  station  which  makes  a 
an  happy  ;  for  many  of  the  most  wretched  be- 
gs on  earth  have  both.  It  is  not  wealth  that 
n  supply  our  real  wants,  but  Providence ;  and 

we  submit  not  our  desires  to  Him,  we  may,  in 
I  midst  of  wealth,  not  only  suffer  real  wants, 
t  be  tormented  by  fictitious  or  imaginary  ones. 
When  the  desire  for  wealth  is  taking  hold  of  the 
art,  let  us  look  round  and  see  how  it  operates 
those  whose  industry  or  success  has  obtained 
When  we  find  them  oppressed  with  their  own 
oundings,  and  luxurious  without  pleasure,  we 
ill  soon  be  convinced  that  if  the  real  wants  of 
r  condition  are  satisfied,  there  remains  little  to 
;ht  with  solicitude,  or  desired  with  eagerness. 


incense  is  burnt  before  the  images  of  the  Buddhas 
and  fruit  and  flowers  and  dishes  of  food  placed 
before  them.  The  people  take  no  part  in  this  per- 
formance, and  come  in  small  numbers  at  their  own 
convenience,  and  depart. 

The  whole  number  of  priests  in  Ceylon,  although 
any  of  the  communities  possess  extensive  landed 
estates  the  gift  of  the  piety  of  former  princes,  does 
not  exceed  2500,  dispersed  in  monasteries,  the 
largest  of  which  has  seldom  more  than  twenty  re- 
sident members. 

In  Fa  Hian's  time  there  were,  according  to  him, 
from  50,000  to  60,000  priests  in  Ceylon,  and  in 
one  of  the  monasteries  there  were  5,000.  In  the 
Burma  country  the  priests  are  more  numerous,  but 
there  also  they  are  said  to  have  little  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  people.  The  system,  however, 
;s  supported  by  the  government,  and  a  high  priest 
resides  at  the  capital,  by  whom  all  the  Puughis 
heads  of  establishments  are  appointed.  AUhough 
tolerant  of  the  practice  of  other  religions  by  those 
who  profess  them,  secession  from  the  national  be- 
lief is  rigidly  prohibited,  and  a  convert  to  any 
other  form  of  faith  incurs  the  penalty  of  death. 
The  condition  of  Buddhism  is  said  to  be  prosperous; 
from  2000  to  3000  lay  worshippers  make  daily 
offerings  at  the  great  temple  of  the  Shwe-dagon 
near  Rangoon ;  and  new  temples  and  kyums  are 
laily  springing  up,  even  in  the  districts  under  Bri- 
tish authority.  One  great  source  of  influence  in 
Ava  is  the  monopoly  of  education  by  the  priest- 
hood, and  which,  such  as  it  is,  is  very  general. 
Almost  every  Burman  can  write  and  read,  for 
which  he  has  to  thank  the  Kyum  or  monastery  of 
his  village. 
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Buddhism. 

(Concluded  from  page  60.) 

&.lthough  expelled  from  India,  and  apparently 
state  of  decline  in  some  of  the  regions  in 
ich  it  took  refuge.  Buddhism  still  numbers 
ong  its  followers  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
e.  According  to  Berghaus  as  quoted  by  Las- 
there  are  455,000,000  of  Buddhists,  while 
opulation  of  the  Christian  States  is  reckoned 
^74,000,000.  The  enumeration  of  the  Budd- 
.,  however,  includes  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
of  China,  without  adverting  to  the  followers 
Confucius  or  Tau-se,  or  as  we  have  lately 
ned,  the  professors  of  a  composite  Christianity, 
[umerous,  however,  as  the  Buddhists  still  are. 
system  seems  to  be  on  the  decline,  where  it  is 
upheld  by  the  policy  of  the  local  government, 
fhere  the  priesthood  does  not  constitute  a  very 
3  share  of  the  population.  The  peopl 
ral  do  not  seem  to  take  much  interest  in  the 
hip  of  the  temples,  nor  to  entertain  any  par- 
ar  veneration  for  their  priests.  The  temples 
alwaj's  open,  and  service  is  regularly  per 
led  usually  three  times  a  day,  like  the  Saudhys 
he  Brahmins.  On  these  occasions  the  priests 
mble,  usually  seated  in  two  divisions  or  semi- 
's, who  chaunt  passages  fi-om  the  sacred  books, 
tian,  Pali,  or  Sanscrit — the  two  latter  being 
ly  unintelligible  by  the  people,  and  under- 
'\  by  very  few  of  the  priests.  The  chaunting 
slieved  by  the  accompaniment  of  bells  and 
bals  and  drums  and  the  blowing  of  the  conch 
s  or  brass  trumpets,, or  in  the  eastern  Hima- 
h  of  trumpets  made  of  human  thigh-bones ; 


Buddhism  is  also  flourishing  in  Siara,  where  as 
in  Ava  it  is  connected  with  the  political  institutions 
of  the  State  and  with  the  mass  of  the  population. 
Every  male  must  enter  the  order  of  the  priesthood 
at  some  period  of  his  life,  for,  however,  short  a 
time ;  even  the  king  must  become  a  priest  for  two 
or  three  days,  assume  the  mendicant  dress,  and 
solicit  alms  of  his  courtiers.  The  high  oflicers  of 
the  State  sometimes  take  up  their  abode  in  a  mon- 
astery and  conform  to  all  the  rules  of  the  frater- 
nity for  two  or  three  months  together.  The  priests 
are  consequently  numerous,  but  the  permanent  in 
habitants  of  the  monasteries  are  either  persons 
disgusted  with  life,  or  the  old  and  infirm;  the 
younger  and  more  active  members  falling  back 
continually  into  society. 

We  have  no  very  recent  accounts  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Buddhism  in  Japan ;  but  it  is  broken  up 
into  various  sectarian  divisions.  In  the  maritime 
districts  of  China  it  is  evidently  on  the  wane.  Al- 
though a  few  monasteries  are  respectably  tenanted, 
the  residents  are  much  less  numerous  than  they 
have  been ;  many  are  altogether  deserted,  and 
many  of  the  temples  also  are  in  a  state  of  decay. 
The  majority  of  the  priests  are  illiterate,  and  seem 
to  hold  their  ofiices  and  their  idols  in  little  vene- 
ration. The  people  regard  the  priests  with  little 
respect,  or  in  some  instances  with  contempt,  and 
attach  no  great  sanctity  to  the  objects  of  their 
worship. 

It  id  in  the  north  and  northwest  of  China  ex- 
tending thence  through  Mongolia  and  Eastern 
Tibet  to  Lhassa,  that  the  chief  seats  of  Buddhism 
are  to  be  found.  The  French  missionaries  Hue 
and  Gabet  traversed  the  whole  region,  and  through- 
out their  entire  route,  met  with  or  heard  of  what 
they  termed  Lama  Serais  or  monasteries  connected 
with  temples,  inhabited  by  numerous  resident  La- 
mas, as  well  as  having  attached  to  them  a  number 
of  itinerant  mendicant  brethren.  At  a  monastery 
place  called  Chor-chi,  there  were  2000 


town,  there  were  twenty  establishments,  large  and 
small,  inhabited  by  at  least  20,000  Lamas." 

At  the  monnstery  of  Kun  Sun,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  take  up  their  residence  for  several 
months,  there  were  4,000  resident  Lamas.  At 
the  chief  monastery  of  Tartary,  that  of  the 
Khalkas  and  in  its  vicinity,  there  were,  it  is  said, 
30,000  Lamas,  the  head  of  whom  exercised  the 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  authority  of  the  whole 
country,  and  was  an  object  of  uneasiness  to  the 
court  of  Pekiu.  In  the  province  of  which  Lhassa, 
the  acknowledged  high  seat  of  Lamaism,  is  the 
capital,  there  were  said  to  be  3000  monastic  estab- 
hments,  three  of  which  each  contained  15,000 
Lamas.  The  missionaries  estimate  the  Lamas  at 
one-third  the  whole  population ;  all  the  males  of  a 
family,  except  the  oldest,  being  expected  to  enter 
the  order,  at  least  for  a  term,  it  being  allowable 
for  a  member  of  a  monastery  to  return  to  active 

Ev 


y  monastery  has  its  superior  who  is  very 
commonly  a  boy  brought  from  Tibet,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  late  principal  regenerated  ;  he  be- 
ing in  fact  as  before  observed,  a  Buddha  on  his 
way  to  perfection. 

The  vast  number  of  the  Lamas  of  Tartary  and 
Tibet  naturally  suggests  the  enquiry,  how  countries 
so  poor  upon  the  whole  and  so  thinly  peopled,  can 
support    so    large    a   proportion    of  unproductive 
members.     Some  of  their  subsistence   is   derived 
from  grants   and  endowments  made  by  the  Em- 
perors of  China,   whose  policy  it  has  been  to  en- 
courage  Lamaism,  as  tending  to  keep  down  the 
population   and  repress  the   martial  spirit  of  the 
nomadic  tribes.     Further  means  are  supplied  by 
the  people,  who  are  a  simple   and  credulous  race, 
and  who,  although  not  animated  by  any  devotional 
fervour,  are  liberal  contributors  to  the  temples  at 
public   festivals   and   to   the  itinerant,  mendicant 
brethren,  giving  largely  from  their  stores  of  sheep 
and  wool  and  butter  and  various  articles  of  con- 
sumption.    The  chief  maintenance  of  the  Lamas, 
however,  is  their  own  industry.  -  In  the  Buddhist 
countries  of  the  South,  as  Ceylon,  Siam  and  Ava, 
and   apparently  in  China,  a  priest  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  exercising  any  mechanical  art  or  fol- 
lowing any  secular  occupation  ;  but  in  Tartary  the 
Lamas   are   permitted   to  support   themselves   by 
their  own  iudustry,  even  whilst  living  in  the  mon- 
astery, the   mona^•tery  being  in  fact  a  small  town 
of   a  priestly  population,   dwelling  in   houses,  in 
streets  collected  round  a  principal  temple  or  temples 
and   the   main  buildings  occupied  by  the  Pontiff 
with  his  staff  and  servants.     The  other  Lamas  are 
the  painters,  sculptors,  decorators  and  printers  of 
the  establishment.     Those  who  are  qualified,  are 
the  schoolmasters  of  the  children  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  have  no  other  teachers;   and  those  who 
are   not  engaged   in  the  service  of  the  monastery, 
may  employ  their  time  for  their  own  profit.     There 
are  amongst  them,  consequently,  handicraftsmen 
as  tailors,  shoemakers,  hatters ;   some  keep  cattle 
and  sell  the  milk  and  butter  to  the  brethren,  and 
some  even  keep  shops.     The  consequence  is  great 
inequality  of  condition ;  those  who  are  active  and 
enterprising,  become  opulent,  whilst  the  inert  and 
idle,  who  trust  solely  to  the  pittance  which  is  doled 
out  periodically  to  every  member,  from  the  com- 
mon fund,  may  be  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation. 
The  general  organization  of  the  monasteries  in 
Tartary  and  Tibet,  the  costume  of  the  Lamas,  and 
many  particulars  of  the  manner  in  which  religious 
service  is  celebrated   in  the  temples,  have  often 
struck  travellers,  as  presenting  close  analogies  to 
the  conventual  syf^tem  and  the  religious  offices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     In  this  latter  respect 


dent  Lamas.     At  a  city  which  they  translate  Blue-  we  have  the  admission  of  the  French  missionaries, 
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■whose  enumeration  we  may  safely  follow,  and  wbo 
fpecify  the  use  of  the  cross,  the  mitre,  the  dalma- 
tic, the  hood,  the  office  of  two  choirs,  the  psalmody, 
the  exorcisms,  the  censer  of  live  chains,  the  rosary, 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  benediction  of  the  Li 


who  are  better  instructed,  and  take  no  part  in  them 
themselves.  Ignorance  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
system,  and  it  must  fall  to  pieces  with  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  and  civilization.  A  striking 
conformity  in  this  conclusion  is  expressed  by  the 


mas  by  placing  the  right  hand  on  the  head  of  the  missionaries  of  different  Christian  communities, 
faithful,  spiritual  retirement,  the  worship  of  the  Hue  and  Gabet  observe  :  "After  all  we  have  seen 
saints,  fasts,  processions,  litanies,  and  holy  water,  in  our  long  journey,  and  especially  during  our  so- 
many  coincidences  with  the  Roman  Eitual,  I journ  in  the   monarchy  of  Kun  Lun,  we  are  per- 


the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  accidental.  The  pre 
sent  costume  and  ceremonial  are  said  to  have  ori 
ginated  with  a  celebrated  reformer,  who  was  born 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  named 
Tseng  Kaba,  who  founded  the  monastery  of  Khal- 
dan  near  Lhassa  in  1409,  and  died  in  1419.  The 
chief  pontiff  of  Lhassa  at  first  opposed  the  inno- 
Tations  of  Tsong  Kaba,  and  having  in  vain  invited 
him  to  a  conference,  paid  a  visit  to  the  reformer, 
and  expatiated  at  great  length  upon  the  sacredness 
of  the  ancient  practices  and  bis  own  pre-eminence ; 
he  was  interrupted  in  his  harangue  by  Tsong  Kaba, 
who  had  previously  taken  no  notice  of  him,  and 
who  suddenly  exclaimed  :  "  Wretch,  let  go  the  flea 
that  you  are  torturing  between  your  thumb  and 
forefingers  !  I  hear  his  groans,  they  penetrate  my 
heart."  Fleas,  it  seems,  are  very  abundant  in 
Tibet,  and  the  Grand  Lama,  in  violation  of  the 
precept  that  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  was  pri- 
vily in  the  act  of  committing  murder,  when  thus 
rebuked.  Struck  by  this  proof  of  Tsong  Kaba's 
divine  perception,  the  Grand  Lama  acknowledged 
his  supremacy,  prostrated  himself  before  him,  and 
adopted  his  reforms.  Tradition  speaks  of  a  stran- 
ger Lama  from  the  West,  who  was  Tsong  Kaba's 
preceptor,  and  who  was  remarkable  among.st  other 
things  for  a  long  nose  ;  noses  in  Tartary  are  some- 
what of  the  shortest ;  from  which  circumstance,  as 
well  as  from  the  palpable  resemblances  adverted 
to,  Hue  and  Gabet,  infer,  not  without  some  plausi- 
bility, that  Tsong  Kaba  derived  his  innovations 
from  the  instructions  of  a  European  missionary 
several  of  whom,  at  this  early  period,  had  pene 
trated  into  Tibet,  Tartary  and  China. 

Notwithstanding  the  liberality  shown  by  tb( 
people  of  Tibet,  especially  at  particular  festivals 
to  their  monasteries  and  temples,  they  take  no  part 
in  the  celebration  of  the  religious  services,  nor  d 
they  evince  any  stronger  devotional  interest  than 
prevails  in  other  Buddhist  countries.  In  all  of 
them,  however,  there  are  powerful  means  by  which 
the  priests  work  upon  their  feelings,  secure  their 
adherence,  and  extort  their  bounty.  Everywhere 
except  in  China,  learning,  such  as  it  is,  is  confined 
to  the  priesthood,  and  they  are  the  sole  instructors 
of  youih ;  they  are  also  the  collectors  and  venders 
of  drugs,  and  the  practisers  of  medicine.  They 
foretell  events,  determine  lucky  and  unlucky  times, 
and  pretend  to  regulate  the  future  destiny  of  the 
dying,  threatening  the  niggard  with  bell,  and  pro- 
mising heaven,  or  even,  eventually,  the  glory  of  a 
Buddha  to  the  liberal.  Their  great  hold  upon  the 
people  is  thus  derived  from  the  gross  ignorance 
superstition  and  fears  of  the  latter,  who  are  fully 
imbued  with  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  enchant 
ments,  in  the  existence  of  malevolent  spirits  and  ii 
the  superhuman  sanctity  of  the  Lamas,  as  theii 
only  protection  against  them.  The  Lamas  in  Tar- 
tary are  therefore  constantly  exorcists  and  magi 
cians,  sharing,  no  doubt,  very  often,  the  credulity 
of  the  people,  but  frequently  assisting  faith  in  thei 
superhuman  faculty,  by  jugglery  and  fraud.  In 
the  most  northern  provinces  of  Russia,  Buddhism, 
degraded  to  Shamanism,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
miserable  display  of  juggling  tricks  and  deceptions, 
and  even  in  the  Lama  sarais  of  Tibet,  exhibitions 
of  the  same  kind  are  permitted,  whatever  may  be 
the  belief  and  practice  of  those  of  the  community 


suaded  that  it  is  by  education,  not  by  controversy 
that  the  conversion  of  these  people  is  to  be  most 
efficaciously  promoted  ;"  and  we  learn  from  Erman 
n  his  late  travels  in  Siberia,  that  both  the  Russian 
and  English  missionaries  at  Irkutsk  and  on  the 
Selinga,  had  abandoned  all  attempts  at  direct  con- 
,  and  bad  confined  themselves  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Mongol  and  Mantcha  languages,  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  to  give  education  to  the 
people.  The  process  is  unavoidably  slow,  especial- 
ly in  Central  Asia,  which  is  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  European  activity  and  zeal,  but  there  is 
no  occasion  to  despair  of  ultimate  success.  Vari- 
ous agencies  are  at  work  both  in  the  north  and  the 
south,  before  whose  salutary  influence  civilization 
is  extending ;  and  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
which  are  the  main  props  of  Buddhism,  must  h 
overturned  by  its  advance. 


For  "The  Fricud, 

BlOailAPmCAl   SKETCHES. 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers ot  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  OS.) 

ELLEN  LAWEENCE. 
Ellen,  the  wife  of  Henry  Lawrence,  was  an  elder 
of  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was,  says  her 
brief  memorial,  "  a  good  example  to  the  flock  and 
family,  and  lived  in  love  and  unity  with  her  friends. 
She  died  the  15tb  of  the  Eighth  month,  1749." 

WILLIAM    ATKINSON. 

William  Atkinson,  of  the  Falls  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Bucks  county,  was  for  many  years  an  elder 
and  useful  member  of  that  meeting.     He  deceased 
Eighth  mouth  28th  or  29th,  1749. 
ELINOR   WILLIArvIS. 

Elinor,  the  wife  and  widow  of  Edward  Williams, 
was  a  serviceable  member  of  Haverford  Monthly 
Meeting.  She  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  but 
her  exercises  therein  were  generally  brief.  Her 
eoncera  was  "  to  exhort  Friends  to  labour  diligently, 
and  be  of  one  mind."  She  was  buried  at  Merion, 
Ninth  month  7th,  1749. 

WILLIAM    TROTTER. 

William  Trotter  was  the  son  of  William  Trotter, 
and  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abington, 
Fourth  month,  1695.  His  memorial  says:  "Of 
religious  parents,  and  amongst  Friends  was  edu- 
cated. As  he  grew  in  years,  he  was  blessed  ii 
that  be  grew  in  grace,  and  in  the  fear  and  know 
ledge  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.  About  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  he 
received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  in  which  he  was 
frequently  exercised  during  the  course  of  bis  life. 
His  ministry  was  sound  and  savoury,  attended  with 
a  good  degree  of  that  life  and  power  by  which  ( 
dead  are  raised,  and  without  which  preaching 
vain.  He  was  not  tedious  or  burthensome,  but 
often  very  reaching  and  edifying  to  his  hearers." 

He  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth 
towards  the  close  of  1721,  taking  a  certificate  from 
Abington  to  Gwynnedd  Blonthly  Meeting  in  the 
first  month  following.  Here  he  soon  became 
tensively  useful  in  religious  Society,  and  continued 
active  and  laborious  for  the  good  of  others  until 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death. 


His  friends  thus  characterize  him  :  "  In  his  li 
and  conver>ation  be  was  grave,  yet  innocent 
cheerful,  and,  we  think,  strictly  just  in  his  dea 
ings ;  also  a  lover  and  promoter  of  peace  and  unit 
and  brotherly  love  amongst  Friends,  of  which  1 
himself  a  good  pattern.  He  was  general 
beloved  during  his  life,  and  at  his  death  left  a  goc 
savour  behind  him.  His  removal  from  time  to  i 
happy   eternity,  though  certainly  bis  great  gai 

considerable  loss  to  the  meeting  where 
belonged.  He  departed  this  life  on  the  19tb  d 
of  Tenth  month,  1749;  aged  about  53  years  a; 
6  months,  and  was  decently  interred  on  the  2] 
day  of  the  same  month,  in  Friends'  burying-grou' 
at  Plymouth.  We  believe  be  is  gone  from  hii 
borious  service,  to  receive  an  heavenly  rewai 
'  where  the  wicked  shall  cease  from  troubling,  a 
the  weary  soul  shall  be  at  rest.'  " 

ELIZABETH    WYATT. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Bartholomew  Wyatt,  was  b( 
in  the  year  1706.   Through  obedience  to  the  Lor 
Holy  Spirit,  she  in  early  life  learned  to  bear 
cross,  and  as  she  became  instructed  in  righteo 
ness,  a  dispensation   of  the   gospel   ministry 
committed  to  her.  Having  married  at  Haddonfie 
she  in  1730  removed  to  the  residence  of  her  h 
band  within  the  limits  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeti 
She  was   a  valuable  woi]»fin  in  the   church ; 
memorial   says :   "  her   testimony   was    large 
edifying,  sound  in  word  and  doctrine,  to  the  ct 
fort  of  the  humble-minded  amongst  us.     Yet 
sharp  threshing  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Lord  against  the  backsliders  and   unfaithful 
fessors  of  Truth.     Her  service  was  not  confine 
this  meeting,  but  it  pleased  the  great  Lord  of 
harvest  to  send  her  forth  in  his  service  into  ot' 
provinces  on  this  continent,  as  Pennsylvania,  M 
land,    Virginia,   North    Carolina,   New   Engl; 
Rhode  Island,  Long  Island,  &c.,  in  all  which 
had  good  service  for  Truth,  as  appears  by  cer 
cates  produced  to  this  meeting  from  several  of  tl 
places." 

Of  her  travels  we  have  but  little  account 
in  1738  Thomas  Chalkley  met  her  and  her  c 
panion  Grace  Mason,  and  Michael  Lightfoot 
the  Yearly  Meeting  at  West  River  in  Maryl 
"  Elizabeth  and  Grace  being  then  on  their  rel 
home  from  a  religious  visit  to  North  Carolina, 
Virginia."  Thomas  adds :  "  We  all  being  far  f 
home  and  well  acquainted,  were  glad  to 
another,  being  thankful  to  the  Almighty,  who 
been  pleased  to  preserve  us  so  far  on  our  way,', 
In  the  year  1744,  Bartholomew  and  Eliza' 
Wyatt  and  two  children  removed  to  reside  in 
ladelpbia.  Here  Elizabeth  continued  her  lab 
of  love  in  the  church,  and  was  much  employed 
much  esteemed.  After  a  residence  of  three  yi 
they  returned  again  to  Salem,  taking  with  thi 
certificate  which  says  :  "  We  think  it  necessai 
certify  on  their  behalf,  that  during  their  al 
amongst  us,  by  their  exemplary  and  prudent 
versation  they  obtained  our  love  and  esteem ; 
that  our  friend  Elizabeth's  public  ministry,  I 
living  and  edifying,  was  well  received.  Their  lo 
stay  here  would  have  been  very  acceptable  to 

The  memorial  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting 
concerning  Elizabeth  :  "  She  was  exemplary  ii 
and  conversation,  adorning  the  doctrine  she  h: 
deliver  to  others,  and  in  good  esteem  am( 
Friends  and  neighbours  where  she  lived,  * 
until  it  pleased  God  to  take  her  off  the  sta, 
this  world."  She  died  Eleventh  mo.  20th,  l' 
aged  43  years. 

ELLIS   LEWIS. 

Ellis  Lewis  was  born  in  Wales,  in  the  year  1 1 
and  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  in  1708.     lie  », 
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pears  to  Lave  first  settled  himself  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Haverford  ;  but  in  the  jcar  1716,  niarrv- 

ing  Elizabeth at  Concord,  he  took  up  his 

abode  lu  Kennett.  In  the  course  of  a  few  jears. 
he  lost  his  wife,  and  about  the  close  of  1723, 
the  First  month,  1724,  he  married  Mary  Baldw 
the  widow  of  that  eminent  minister,  William  Bald- 
win, of  Bucks  county.  Mary  Lewis  proved  a  valu- 
able helpmeet,  and  was  a  useful  member  of  the 
church. 

Ellis  Lewis,  in  the  year  1726,  was  appointed  an 
elder,  and,  from  that  time  to  his  death,  he  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  very  useful  men  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  In  the  Twelfth  month,  1732 
being  unwell,  his  friend  Thomas  Chalkley  went  to 
visit  him,  and  "had  an  evening  meeting  in  his 
chamber,  to  our  mutual  comfort  and  refreshment, 
lie  was,  says  the  memorial  issued  concernin, 
him,  "  serviceable  in  the  society  in  divers  respects 
many  years,  being  one  of  a  good  understanding, 
very  active  in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  being 
rightly  gifted  for  it.  [He  was]  often  concerned  to 
reconcile  diflferences  mostly  with  good  success,  un 
til  age  and  weakness  rendered  him  incapable  of 
such  service."  In  the  year  1747,  he  removed  to 
AVilmington,  and  deceased  Sixth  mo.  31st,  1750 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  ' 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

It  was  now  that  the  Lord's  judgments  were  re- 
lied  in  my  earth,  that  I  might  thereby  learn 
righteousness,  all  my  sins  and  my  transgressions, 
ivhich  were  many,  were  set  in  order  befor^e  me  ;  it 
appeared  that  a  book  of  remembrance  had  been 
kept  on  high,  and  that  nothing  was  forgotten. 

Oh  !  the  terrors  of  those  days,  when  the  riaht- 
;ous  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  sat  in  judgment  in 
my  soul,  arrayed  in  terrible  majesty  and  power 
4ot  only  to  search  out  the  most  hidden  things,  a; 
f  nothing  was  to  escape  His  allrseeing  eye,  but  I 
tvas  made  livingly  sensible  He  had  the  power  to 

ast  into  hell.  Day  after  day  uttered  speech,  and 
light  after  night  declared  knowledge,  that  there 
vas    no   repentance  in  the  grave,  the  repentance 

• "  remission  must  be  done  in  these  bodies.     *     * 
*     My  duty  to  my  parents  was  brought  into 
Dquisition,  and  I  had  to  make  a  close  inquiry,  in 

reat  fear,  as  they  were  both  dead,  and  no  recom- 

ense  in  my  power  ;   but  I  had  the  peaceful  answer 

0  make  on  the  scrutiny,  that  I  had  not  ever  wil 
ally  disobliged  or  behaved  undutifuUy  to  them 
)h  !  ye  children,  let  me  entreat  it  of  you,  in  thi 
;ar  of  the  Lord,  "  Obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord, 
)r  this  is  well-pleasing"  in  his  holy  sight ;  and 
ou  who  act  in  a  light  manner  by  your  parents, 
nd  trouble  them  by  your  disobedient  conduct,  I 
m  persuaded  of  it,  you  will  have  to  answer  for  it 

1  this  world,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
John  Conran.     177: 


had  a  deep  significance  which  few  are  wise  enough 
to  profit  by.  The  sound  philosophy  of  the  iirecept 
was  vividly  brought  to  our  mind  a  day  or  two 
since,  by  the  sight  of  a  big  apple,  the  hi.^tory  of 
which  is  fit  "to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 
Home  four  or  five  years  ago,  a  lad,  passing  an  or- 
chard when  the  owner  was  thinning  out  and  trim- 
ming his  trees,  picked  up  a  very  slender  sapling, 
which  had  been  thrown  away,  to  serve  as  a  tempo- 
rary walking  stick.  Having  used  it  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  carelessly  stuck  it  in  the  ground  when  he 
returned  home,  and  left  it,  thinking  no  more  of  the 
circumstance.  There  it  remained  undisturbed  un- 
til it  took  root,  and  there  it  is  still,  being  now  a 
flourishing  tree,  in  bearing  condition,  pl-oducintr 
Bed  Astraehan  apples,  a  noble  specimen  of  which" 
of  this  season's  growth,  brought  to  us  by  the  young 
man,  has  suggested  this  article.— i'a/o/t  Register 


ing  season  of  cold.     All  sounds  that  m.et  the  ear 
are  in    harmony   with  our   feelini,'s.      TL<-   1. .■...,.. ^ 
murmur  with 
dropping  leav 


From  "  The  FieM  and  Forest." 

A'oTcmber. 
A  change  has  lately  come  over  the  face  of  na- 
ture ;  the  bright  garniture  of  the  woods  and  pas- 
tures has  failed  ;  the  fall  of  the  leaf  has  arrived, 
and  the  sun  gleams  brightly  through  the  naked 
branches  of  the  trees,  into  the  late  dark  recesses  of 
the  forest.  In  some  years  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
remain  unseared  by  fro^t,  until  November  has  tar- 
ried with  us  many  days.  It  is  then  melancholy  to 
observe  the  complete  change,  that  will  suddenly 
take  place  in  the  aspect  of  the  woods,  after  the  fir.vt 
wintry  night.  The  longer  this  fatal  blast  is  defer- 
red, the  more  sudden  and  manifest  are  its  efi'ects. 
The  fields  to-day  may  be  glowing  in  the  fairest  hues 

of  autumnal  splendour.    One  night  passes  away  ; 

a  night  of  still,  freezing  cold,  depositing  a  dense  and 
beautiful  frostwork  on  the  windows— and  lo !  a 
complete  robe  of  monotonous  brown  covers  the  wide 
forest,  and  all  its  variegated  colours  have  vanished. 
After  this  frott,  the  leaves  fall  rapidly  from  the 
trees ;  and  the  first  vigorous  wind  will  completely 
disrobe  them  of  their  loliage. 

This  change,  however,  is  usually  more  gradual 


Slight  frosts  occur,  one  after  i 


Dthe 


Qg  many 


A  CniLD-S  DEATH.  Selected. 

Ill  some  rude  spot  where  vulgar  herbage  grows. 

If  chance  a  violet  rear  its  purple  head, 
The  careful  gardener  moves  it  ere  it  bloom 
To  thrive  and  flourish  in  a  nobjer  bed.     ' 
Such  was  thy  fate,  dear  child, 
Thy  opening  such  I 
Pre-eminence  in  early  bloom  was  shown. 
For  earth  too  good  perhaps, 
And  loved  too  much — 
Heaven  saw,  and  early  marked  thee  for  its  own  I 
M.  B.  Sheridan. 


A  Thrifty  Walking  S/«cZ;.— When  the  old 
aird  of  Dumbiedikes  gave  to  his  son  the  memor- 
)le  injunction  :  "Jock,  when  ye  hae  nae  thing  else 

do,  ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree ;  it  will  be 
owing,  Jock,  when  ye're  sleeping" — his  advice 


successive  nights,  each  adding  a  browner  tint  to  the 
foliage,  and  causing  the  difi-erent  trees  to  shed  their 
leaves  in  natural  succession.  Though  November  is 
the  time  of  the  true  fall  of  the  leaf,  yet  many  trees 
cast  ofi"  their  vesture  in  October;  but  some  of  the 
oaks  usually  retain  their  brown,  rustling  foliage 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter;  and  many  are  the 
birds  that  find  beneath  them  a  comfortable  shelter 
from  the  storm.  The  willows  and  many  of  the  fruit- 
trees  retain  their  verdure  to  a  late  period  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  shed  their  leaves  only  upon  the  arrival  of 
winter.  In  the  low  grounds,  there  is  little  foliage  to 
be  seen  after  the  middle  of  October.  At  that  time, 
if  we  stand  on  a  moderate  elevation,  commanding  a 
view  of  hill,  valley,  and  plain,  we  may  observe  the 
naked  and  desolate  asje-^t  of  winter  in  the  swamps 
where  the  frosts  make  their  earliest  visit ;  while  on 
the  uplands  and  hill-sides,  the  woods  are  still  in 
almost  full  foliage. 

The  flowering  season  closed  with  the  last  month ; 
yet  sometimes  after  a  spell  of  mild  weather,  espe- 
cially after  a  drought,  a  few  spring  flowers  will  ap- 
pear, and  we  observe  a  second  blossoming  of  some 
of  the  boughs  in  the  orchards.  A  few  asters  are 
still  seen  in  the  woods,  and  here  and  there,  on  the 
green  southern  slopes,  a  violet  looks  upon  you  with 
its  mild  blue  eye,  like  a  star  of  promise,  to  remind 
us  of  the  beauties  of  the  next  reviving  spring.  There 
IS  a  kind  of  melancholy  pleasure  attending  a  ram- 
ble at  this  time,  among  the  fading  woods  and  pas- 
tures, while  we  take  notice  of  the  changes  of  the 
season,  and  of  the  care  with  which  naturS  pro 


for  the  preservation  of  her  charge,  during  the  com- 1  anything 


plaintive  moan,  while  shaking  the 
from  the  trees,  as  if  they  tult  a 
sympathy  with  the  general  decay;  and  carefully 
strew  them  over  the  beds  of  the  flowers,  to  afiord 
them  a  w-arm  covering  and  protection  from  the  un- 
genial  winter.  The  sere  and  yellow  leaves,  eddy- 
ing with  the  fitftil  breezes,  fill  up  the  hollows  of  the 
pastures,  where  the  slumbering  lilies  and  violets 
repose,  and  collect  around  the  borders  of  the  woods 
w^here  the  vernal  flowers  are  sleeping,  and  reouire 
their  warmth  and  protection.  Thus  nature  kindly 
guards  the  objects  of  her  charge,  from  the  evils  to 
which  they  are  inevitably  exposed,  afiording  an 
emblem  of  that  providential  care,  which,  thouah 
unseen  is  always  extended  over  us,  to  protect  us 
from  those  evils  which  mrsfortune  or  our  own  im- 
providence may  have  created. 

As  the  month  advances,  the  hoary  aspect  of  win- 
ter becomes  more  and  more  apparent  over  the  face 
of  the  landscape.  The  scarlet  berries  of  the  rose 
;  prinos  are  conspicuous  upon  their  leafless 
stems,  and  the  nests  of  birds,  hitherto  concealed, 
are  disclosed  to  observation  by  the  ab.sence  of  the 
foliage.  The  brown  fruit  of  the  hazel  is  bending 
from  Its  naked  branches,  and  the  prickly  globes  of 
the  chestnut  are  scattered  abundantly  beneath  its 
otty  boughs.  The  asters,  golden-rods,  and  other 
autumnal  flowers,  which  a  month  since  were  in  all 
their  splendour,  now  cover  the  plains  with  a  kind 
of  hoary  plumage,  consisting  of  globular  heads  of 
down,  into  which  they  have  been  transformed, 
ihese  downy  wreaths  are  hardly  less  elegant  than 
the  flowers,  and  ibrm  one  of  the  most  interesting- 
appearances  of  the  landscape  at  the  present  time''. 
I  he  plumed  seeds  of  the  thistle  are  .sailing  upon 
the  wind,  and  the  feathery  tassels  of  the  clematis 
are  hanging  trom  the  vines,  making  a  warm  shel- 
ter for  the  birds  in  their  time  of  need. 

There  are  rural  sounds  as  well  as  rural  sights 
which  are  characteristic  of  this  and  every  other 
month  of  the  year.  The  piping  of  the  frogs  in 
spring,  the  warbling  of  birds  in  the  early  summer 
and  the  chirping  of  insects  in  the  latter  summer 
and  the  early  autumn,  are  all  associated  with  the 
beauties  and  the  bounties  of  their  respective  sea- 
sons. The  chirping  of  insects  declines  during  Oc- 
tober, and  dies  away  to  silence  by  the  middle  of 
the  present  month;  and  then  do  the  voices  of  the 
winter  birds  become  more  audible  in  their  wood- 
land solitudes.  Their  harsh,  unmusical  voices  har- 
monize not  unpleasantly  with  the  murmuring  of 
wintry  winds,  and  with  the  desolate  appearance 
of  nature.  The  water  birds  assemble  in  larae 
flocks  upon  the  lakes  and  in  the  harbours,  and  be- 
come peculiarly  loquacious;  and  occasionally  on 
still  evenings,  we  hear  the  cackling  flioht  of  gee-^e 
as  they  are  proceeding  aloft  in  the  heavens  to  the' 
places  of  their  hyemal  abode.  These  difl'erent 
sounds,  though  unmusical  and  melancholy,  awaken 
many  pleasing  recollections  of  past  years,  and  are 
not  unattended  with  emotions  of  tranquillizing 
pleasure.  ° 

_  No  person,  who  visits  the  fields  at  the  present 
time,  can  fail  to  perceive  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  perfumes  of  the  air,  since  the  leaves 
began  to  fall.  There  is  no  fragrance  of  blooming 
gardens,  ^of  flowering  meadis,  or  sweet-scented 
groves.  The  very  grass,  if  perchance  a  late  crop 
as  been  mowed  by  the  husbandman,  sends  out  a 
difi'erent  fragrance  from  that  of  haying-time.  Tho 
flowers  of  autumn  are  generally  almost  scentless; 
but  there  is  a  pleasant  odour  arising  from  the  fallen 
leaves,  when  the  sun  is  drying  up  the  frost,  which 
[the  preceding  night  had  deposited  on  them,  unl: 


in  nature.     We  perceive  also  the 
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reward. 


scent3  of  witliering  maize,  and  other  fading  crops  of  |  week   was   removed    to   her   everlasti  _ 

the  harvest,  which  are  wafted  ou  the  gales,  as  they  [ "  She  was  very  sweet  in  her  spirit,  and  soou  g  ,  ,r       i  •      u- 

traverse  over  the  fertile  farms.     It  is  difficult  to!  herself  up,   saying  that  death  had  no_  terrors  for  the  Lord  sown  works,  and  they  alone,  praise  Him 


and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 
Oh !   it  is  a  most  blessed  thing-  to  come  to  know  thai 


describe  a  perfume ;  yet  every  one  who  is  familia 
with  nature,  might  easily,  by  the  fragrance  of  the 
atmosphere  alone,  determine  the  month  of  the  year. 
Thouo-h  the  sweetness  of  summer  is  gone,  there  is  a 
perluuie  on  the  breeze  that  tells  of  the  gathered 
harvest,  and  speaks  of  plenteousness  for  the  time 
to  come. 

CTo  be  concluded.) 


For  "  Tlie  Friond." 

Sarah  [lynes]  Grubb. 
After  the  Yearly  Meeting,  she  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  travelling  in  religious  service;  at 
Spalding  she  writes.  Eighth  month  17th,  1819— 
"  We  have  been  very  diligent  hitherto,  have  had 
twelve  meetings,  divers  of  them  with  the  people  at 
large,  and  many  visits  to  families  have  fallen  to 
our^lot,  although  not  in  the  regular  way  of  family 
visiting.  I  may  acknowledge  that  so  far  I  have 
thought  all  previous  suffering  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  gracious  help  vouchsafed  from  time  to 
time,  in  giving  a  clear  sense  of  things  where  we 
have  been  engaged,  and  also  ability  to  speak 
thereto  'in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power ;'  yet  it  is  often  through  inexpressible  wa- 
ding of  soul,  that  the  seed  immortal  is  visited  where 
it  ifos,  and  strength  obtained  to  lift  up  the  voice 
to  lift  it  up,  and  not  to  fear ;  and  then  the  mind  is 
introduced  again  into  a  sense  of  great  wretched- 
ness, (may  I  not  say,)  in  seeing  its  own  uuwortbi- 
ness  and  incapacity  for  any  thing  truly  good 
Without  an  endeavour  to  be  Still,  I  think  I  should 
surely  be  incapable  of  cherishing  the  grain  of  faith 
to  believe,  that  a  poor  creature  dare  make  any  fur- 
ther attempt  to  proceed  in  so  awful  an  embassy.'* 
On  the  31st  she  acknowledges  some  of  these 
meetings,  "  have  been  very  relieving  seasons, 
•wherein  Truth  was  in  blessed  dominion  ;  at  other 
times  great  has  been  the  labour  of  spirit,  and  suf- 
fering with  the  immortal  Seed  under  oppression, 
when  the  power  has  not  risen  very  high  throughout 
the  meeting ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  life  of 
Truth  may  not  have  been  as  effectually  visited  at 
such  seasons,  as  at  those  wherein  more  sensible 
consolation  was  witnessed.  No  fountain  can  rise 
above  its  level,  and  where  the  precious  life  of 
Christ  lies  low  in  the  souls  of  men,  it  is  a  mercy 
to  be  kept  with  it  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 
wherein  we  are  sometimes  made  instrumental  to 
the  removing  that  which  obstructs  its  arising." 

"Ninth  mo.  10th. — We  went  to  the  meeting- 
house at  Gloucester,  and  sat  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  ;  but  very  few  of  the  people  coming 
found  that  what  I  had  told  Friends  in  the  morning 
was  realized,  th-at  a  meeting  in  that  comparatively 
small  house  would  not  be  likely  to  answer  my  pur- 
pose, but  I  yielded  to  their  wish  to  try  it.  We 
told  the  company  that  it  was  probable  they  would 
be  informed  next  day,  of  the  time  and  place  for 
holding  a  meeting  with  the  inhabitants.  Accord- 
ingly, through  much  discouragement  from  without, 
-we  got  the  town-hall,  and  a  large  meeting  it  proved 
to  be  ;  and  perhaps  one  more  largely  favoured  I 
never  knew.  For  the  doctrines  of  Truth  flowed 
freely,  even  without  obstruction,  I  believe,  for 
hour  and  a  half  at  least,  and  the  meeting  clos 
in  solemn  silence  after  a  few  sentences  uttered 
living  prayer  and  praise.  So  that  after  all  I  had 
passed  through  in  that  city,  the  language  was 
raised  in  my  mind,  '  Thanks  be  to  God  which 
giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.' " 

On  the  first  of  the  Twelfth  month  she  writes 
that  her  loved  parent  was  taken  ill,  and  in  one 


her,  sometimes  her  joy  was  so  great  in  the  pros- 


pect of  a  glorious  eternity,  that  she  sang  praise; 
with  a  melodious  voice,  unto  her  God  ;  so  that  it 
was  delightful  to  be  with  her.  We  are  indeed 
tossed  and  tried  ;  our  building  seems  to  be  shaken 
to  the  very  foundation,  that  can  never  be  removed  ; 
and  if  we  are  but  found  thereon,  all  our  beset- 
ments  and  every  storm,  as  from  the  north  and  the 
south  winds,  will  have  a  tendency  to  fix  us  firmer 
on  the  invincible  Rock ;  so  that  I  wish  we  may 
take  courage  to  commit  all  to  the  Lord  in  that 
humbled  state  wherein  we  can  say,  '  Though  he 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.'  I  have  long  been 
persuaded  that  trouble  doth  not  leave  us  as  it  finds 
us ;  we  are  either  more  intimately  united  to  that 
Purity  which  is  uncreated,  or  we  are  more  widely 
separated  therefrom.  Now  in  proportion  to  the 
tenderness  of  spirit  that  becomes  ours  under  suf- 
fering, we  are  grown  and  growing  in  the  heavenly 
image  and  holy  likeness — that  I  know  of  nothing 
so  desirable  as  a  broken  heart  and  a  contrite  spirit, 
and  if  we  wait  in  passiveness  on  the  Lord,  I  be- 
lieve he  will  give  it."  Alluding  to  her  friends  in 
Ireland,  whether  there  is  any  thing  like  revival 
among  them,  or  ability  to  gird  up  the  loins,  and 
become  valiant  for  the  unchangeable  truth,  she 
says,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  many  breakin; 
forth,  as  ou  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  bein, 
separated  from  the  hindering  things,  and  chose: 
for  service.  I  feel  much  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  many  in  Ireland, 

In  the  First  month,  1820,  she  began  a  religious 
engagement,  for  which  she  had  been  liberated  by 
her  Monthly  Meeting,  of  the  prosecution  of  which 
nothing  is  said  until  the  31st  of  the  Third  month 
"  Our  line  of  religious  duty  has  not  been  confined 
to  our  own  Society,  but  we  have  many  more  public 
meetings ;  most  of  these  latter  are  seasons  wherein  for  his  body 
He  who  '  leadeth  Joseph  hke  a  flock,'  sends  forth 
his  light  and  his  truth  among  us:  sometimes  it 
is  over  all,  yet  this  is  seldom  the  case,  but 
through  considerable  labour  when  the  obstruction 
comes  to  be  removed,  even  by  word  and  doctrine, 
it  is  an  unspeakable  favour.  With  respect  to 
Friends,  I  confess  my  poor  mind  is  scarcely  ever 
fully  at  liberty ;  but  I  believe  that  the  gospel  will 
more  and  more  spread,  both  in  this  and  other  na- 
tions. I  look  forward  to  Yearly  Meeting  with 
something  of  dread,  not  joy ;  for  it  is  hard  for  the 
little,  lowly  seed  of  life  to  rise  into  dominion ;  it 
being  a  time  and  place  where  there  is  much  want 
of  true  simplicity.  But  it  is  well  that  we  should 
keep  in  view  that  'unto  us  it  is  given  not  only  to 
believe  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
also  to  suffer  for  his  sake.'  There  is  a  portion  of 
suffering  dispensed  in  His  time,  for  his  sake,  though 
not  like  what  befel  the  first  Christians.  It  is  now 
spiritual  imprisonment,  and  spiriluaUy  the  Lord's 
servants  are  sensible  of  being  stoned  and  ivounded. 
May  we  dwell  deep  in  spirit  with  the  eternal  Pow- 
er, in  which  alone  is  our  preservation  !  _  Surely  the 
sons  of  Zion  will  be  raised  up,  as  against  the  sons 
of  Greece,  and  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  although 
opposed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  wise." 

"London,  Fifth  month  27th.— The  winter  is 
gloomy,  but  it  hath  its  peculiar  benefit;  it  teaches 
us  to  reverence  the  Divine  Hand,  and  to  feel  our 
dependence  thereon.  I  love  to  see  friends  made 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  that  Divine 
voice  which,  in  due  time,  is  heard  in  the  soul  truly 
chaste  to  God  ;  even  saying,  '  Kise  up  my  love,  my 
fair  one,  and  come  away;  ifor  lo,  the  winter  is  past 
the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  oi 
the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. 


Let  us  lie  low  before  Him,  seeking  to  say  amen  tc 
11  his  dealings  with  us,  even  in  the  darkness  ol 
His  providence,  that  He  may  work  in  us,  both  tc 
nil  and  to  do,  according  to  his  good  pleasure ;  sc 
hall  we  witness  Him  again  and  again  to  make 
darkness  light  before  us,  and  the  crooked  paths 
ght.  The  rough  places  shall  be  made  plain, 
for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed.  Thesf 
are  times  abundantly  worth  waiting  for,  even  af 
"oug  as  that  Wisdom  which  is  infinite,  shall  please 
"  Some  of  the  sittings  of  this  Yearly  Meetinj 
have  so  far  been  agreeable,  even,  I  think,  beyont 
some  former  times ;  the  business  being  less  inter 
rupted,  and  sometimes  there  has  been  the  over 
sh-adowing  of  good  in  an  humbling  degree ;  bu 
there  is,  nevertheless,  much  danger  awaiting  us  ai 
a  people,  of  our  not  increasing  in  brightness,  ac 
cording  to  our  high  calling  in  Jesus  Christ.  Wi 
are  yet  faithfully  warned — may  we  receive  it.' 
"  Oh,  that  we  may  be  more  and  more  gathered 
for  I  believe  we  have  temptations  which,  if  yieldec 
to,  will  scatter^  will  lay  waste  and  destroy 
even  hug  us  up,  and  being  of  the  subtle  serpent 
will  ^jrcis  out  the  pure  innocent  life.  Somethin; 
of  this  kind  I  have  had  to  declare,  even  as  th 
word  of  the  Lord  ;  for  it  weighed  me  down,  am 
was  like  a  fire  within  me,  day  after  day  and  nigh 
after  night,  until  the  Lord  my  God  opened  the  wa 
to  lay  down  my  burden  for  Friends'  acceptance,  i 
which  I  find  some  relief;  but  still  my  poor  mini 
is  sensible  of  much  travail.  Oh  that  the  willc 
my  Master  may  take  the  place  of  my  own  wil 
until  he  set  up  and  establish  his  kingdom,  an  evei 
lasting  dominion,  in  my  soul,  and  until  he  full; 
give  to  endure  all  things  for  his  Name's  sake  ;  tha 
there  may  be  a  filling  up  in  my  measure,  howeve 
small,  that  which  remains  of  the  sufferings  of  Chrii 
ke,  which  is  the  church." 
makes  record  of  an  illness  she  had  at  Bur 
year  1620,  of  which  she  says: — "  The  pai 
,s  excruciating.  Tedious  days  an 
wearisome  nights  were  appointed  me  for  weeks  t( 
gether ;  and  for  a  season  I  thought  my  suffering 
would  terminate  in  death.  I  earnestly  waited  upo 
the  Lord,  and  it  was  frequently  the  language 
my  heart,  '  Oh,  my  heavenly  Father,  when  wi 
thou  be  pleased  to  send  forth  thy  word,  and  sat 
enough.'  Being  under  a  great  weight  of  i£ 
ness,  and  looking  towards  dissolution,  I  wasopena 
into  a  view  of  the  love  of  my  gracious  Saviour  b 
wards  my  soul,  feeling  assured  that  nothing  stoc 
in  my  way  of  acceptance  with  the  Judge  of  quic 
and  dead.  I  saw  clearly  that  my  transgressioi 
were  forgiven,  that  all  defilement  was  purged  awa 
in  that  living  blessed  '  fountain,  opened  to  the  hou; 
of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.' 
had  a  degree  of  foretaste  of  eternal  glory  ;  I  sa 
the  light  of  heaven  ;  I  beheld  as  '  through  a  gla 
darkly,'  something  of  His  majesty  who  sitteth  upc 
the  throne,  and  the  ineffable  brightness  of  tho 
garments  worn  by  the  redeemed.  I  had  no  dou 
of  being  admitted  to  their  blessed  company,  shou 
it  please  Divine  Wisdom  to  cut  the  thread  of  d 
life.  I  relate  this  with  reverent  humility,  and 
the  unreserved  acknowledgment  that  I  felt  assure 
if  presented  faultless  before  the  throne  of  my  S 
viour's  glory,  it  would  be  all  of  his  free  mercy  a) 
infinite  loving-kindness  to  one  of  the  least  of  1  i 
family.  I  think  it  was  given  me  to  say,  '  Not  r 
will,  but  Thine  be  done.'  As  to  the  restoration 
the  poor  aifiicted  frame,  I  did,  however,  find  mys. 
much  exercised  about  my  loved  family ;  and  o 
morning  I  was  engaged  to  petition  that  I  might  jl 
spared  to  them,  when  I  became  sensible  of  rece 
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ng  the  earucst  of  my  prajer ;  these  words  being 


peard  in  my  soul,  'I  will  spare  tbce;'  aud  thai 
scripture  occurred  to  remembrauce  wihcb  tells 
Lat  when  Jacob  had  made  an  aid  of  blessing  or 
!ommaiiding  his  children,  he  gathered  up  his  feet 
n  the  bed,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  I  believed  that 
'.  might  yet  be  of  use  to  my  beloved  family  in  the 
Divine  ordering."  Immediately  she  wished  to  call 
jer  children,  and  say,  "  Your  mother  lives ;  the 
_iord  will  raise  me  up  again  ;  but  such  was  my 
iveakness,  I  could  not  request  to  see  them.  I  was 
forse  after  this  than  belore,  yet  never  wholly  lost 
ght  of  recovery." 

The  Electric  Telfgraph.—lhe  benefits  of  this 

portant  invention  are  being  extended  so  as  to 

3ach  aU  classes.     It  is  highly  interesting  to  wit- 

the  applications  of  science  to  the  profit  aud 

ntage  of  the  toiling  poor  who  form  so  great  a 

ortion  of  the  human  family." 

"  In  the  fords  of  Norway,  where  the  herring 
hery  is  the  principal  support  of  the  entire  popu- 
ition,  it  is  necessary  that  when  a  shoal  of  herrings 
•rive,  all  the  fishermen  should  instantly  have  it 
ade  known  to  them  that  they  may  quickly  have 

ir  boats  in  readiness.     To  have  the  boats  so  ar. 

ged  around  the  bays  or  fiords  that  the  fish  can- 
)t  regain  the  open  sea,  is  the  aim  of  the  fishers, 
isappointments  have  often  occurred  from  the  in- 
lligence  of  an  arrival  coming  too  late ;  and  the 
ivernment  of  Norway  has  established  along  a 
stance  of  over  124  miles  (the  length  of  coast 
;quented  by  the  herrings,)  a  submarine  telegraph, 
th  numerous  land  stations  at  suflicient  intervals, 
communicate  with  the  villages  inhabited  by  the 
liermcn.  When  a  shoal  is  perceived  making  for 
y  of  the  fiords,  a  telegraphic  despatch  is  sent  to 
fishermen,  and  they  are  in  readiness  for  the 
ig  almost  as  soon  as  the  herrings  are  in  the 
rd." 


The  most  difiicult  province  in  friendship  is  the 
ting  a  man  see  his  faults  and  errors,  which 
)uld,  if  possible,  be  so  contrived,  that  he  may 

ase  ourselves  as  for  his  own  advantage.  The 
iroaehes,  therefore,  of  a  friend  should  always  be 
'ctly  just,  and  not  too  frequent.  — ij'w^e/'/. 


purchaser,  at  the  expense  of  the  seller ;  and  that 
as  the  scheme  is  virtually  a  lottery,  the  books  being 
in  the  place  of  ordinary  tickets,  no  Friend  can  con- 
sistently have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  The  whok 
business  as  thus  conducted,  must  be  demoralizing, 
not  only  by  creating  or  stimulating  a  taste  for 
gambling,  but  by  injuring  the  regular  and  honcgt 
trader  who  is  unwilling  to  resort  to  trickery  in  order 
to  vend  his  stock.  We  trust  that  all  our  members, 
whether  old  or  young,  will  be  on  their  guard  against 
being  caught  by  the  specious  advertisements  put 
forth,  and  for  no  consideration  be  induced  to  show 
countenance  to  this  or  any  similar  scheme  for  en- 
trapping the  unwary. 

But  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  sale 
and  dissemination  of  popular  literature,  not  so  much 
by  this  very  objectionable  mode  of  doing  business, 
as  by  another  feature  in  the  trade,  that  is,  we  fear, 
still  more  demoralizing  than  even  that.  We  allude 
to  the  hurtiul  character  of  a  large  portion  of  what 
is  written  and  published  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  reading  public.  As  we  are  unwilling  to  sup- 
pose  that  many,  if  any  of  our  readers,  would  delib 
erately  set  down  to  read  a  work  of' fiction,  espe- 
cially  such  as  the  great  majority  of  those  now  put 
forth  are  represented  to  be,  we  shall  confine  the 
few  remarks  we  have  to  make  to  the  periodicals  of 
the  day. 

The  Keviews,  which  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for 
the  talent  and  literary  culture  tributary  to  them 
oflen  contain  much  that  is  both  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining, and  serve  a  valuable  purpose  by  ena- 
bling many  to  obtain,  by  comparatively  little  rea- 
ding, the  drift  and  substance  of  elaborate  works, 
which  they  could  not  well  afford  time  to  peruse  ;  and 
also  by  condensing  often  in  nervous  aud  lucid  lan- 
guage much  information  upon  subjects  of  great 
practical  interest,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  ob- 
tained, without  wearisome  research  among  various 
authors.  It  however  requires  care  in  reading  many 
of  the  articles  found  in  the  Reviews,  especially, 
those  which  treat  on  religious  subjects,  or  we  may 
almo.st  unconsciously,  imbibe  sentiments  respecting 
fundamental  or  important  truths,  that  fall  far  below 


ings, 
■d,  if 
and 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH   U, 


one  of  the  marriage  notices  published  last 
ik,  a  tj-pographical  error  occurs :   the  name, 
13th  line  from  the  top,  should  be  Benington, 

?he  competition  for  supplying  the  public  with 
popular  literature  of  the  day,  has  led  some  of 
dealers  therein,  in  our  large  cities,  into  a  nove 
;me  for  attracting  attention  and  for  increasing 
chances  of  sale,  by  offering  a  gift  with  whatever 
'  be  purchased,  the  value  of  which  gift  is  to  be 
:rmined  by  a  kind  of  lottery ;  thus  endeavourini; 
nlist  the  excitement  of  a  game  of  chance  in  aid 
leir  bookselling.  The  prizes,  said  to  be  drawn, 
July  proclaimed  in  the  public  papers,  and  many 

care  little  or  nothing  about  reading,  are  thus 
ed  into  parting  with  their  money  at  these  gift- 
c  stores,  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  something, 
th  twenty  or  a  hundred  fold  more  than  what 
J  have  paid  for  it. 

b  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  say  there 
t  be  fraud  committed  somewhere  in  the  cour,se 
je  transaction,  as  no  one  would  carry  on  a  busi- 

where  the  profit  was  reaped  altogether  by  the 


which  Friends  have  always  held. 

Of  the  many  Magazines  now  published,  we  know 
of  no  one  that  is  not  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
tales  and  novelettes  with  which  they  abound.  Th 
pages  are  occasionally  graced  with  an  article  of 
intrinsic  value,  but  the  evil  so  greatly  outwei-^hs 
the  good,  that  as  a  whole  they  may  safely  be  classed 
among  the  pernicious  works  which  Friends  are 
annually  interrogated  whether  they  are  careful  to 
restrain  those  under  their  care  from  readino-. 

In  this  country  a  much  larger  portion'of  the 
native  inhabitants  can  read  than  in  any  other, 
while  the  form  of  our  government,  and  the  almost 
universal  interest  taken  by  the  people  in  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  different  political  organizations 
induce  them  to  peruse  with  avidity  the  newspaper; 
of  the  day,  which  are  spread  broadcast  over  the 
land.  But  if  we  may  be  said  to  be  a  reading 
people,  it  may  also  be  said  that  the  taste  of  the 
masses  in  literature  is  bad;  we  can  hardly 
vitiated,  for  it  has  never  been  better;  the  system 
for  teaching  them  has  either  been  defective,  or  if 
good,  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  pursued  to 
create  a  chaste  and  healthy  relish  for  that  alone 
which  is  sound,  instructive  and  improving.  As  the 
competition  among  editors  of  new.spapers  is  great, 
they  too  generally  open  their  columns  to  whatever 
will  be  most  likely  to  secure  them  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  readers,  without  enough  regard  being  had 
to  the  moral  tendencies  of  the  matter  which  fills 
them.  Violent  partizanship,  into  which  the  people 
of  these  United  States  seem  peculiarly  liable  to  be 


betrayed — calls  also  for  its  appropriate  ofl'e 
and  much  is  therefore  spread  abroad,  cakulai 
not  intended,  to  pander  to  this  vicious  feelini! 
to  stir  up  passions,  which,  while  they  may  deprave 
the  heart,  and  blind  the  eye  that  might  otherwise 
perceive  the  truth,  induce  very  many  to  r-ive  their 
money  for  the  poisoned  sheet.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Athenian  weakness,  of  desiring  to  hear  or  to 
tell  something  new— if  not  a  more  depraved  appe- 
tite—demands the  recital  in  the  public  papers  of 
the  scenes  of  crime  and  duplicity  that  claim  tho 
vigilance  and  care  of  the  public  guardians  of  the 
peace,  and  they  are  therefore  oltcn  stained  with 
narratives  that  cannot  be  read  aloud  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  two  sexes,  even  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
So  keen  are  the  conductors  of  some  of  the  weekly 
and  semi-weekly  journals,  to  obtain  a  large  circu- 
lation, that  we  see  posted  in  conspicuous  hand- 
bills at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  placards  an- 
nouncing that  the  nest  iss-ue  will  contain  a  new 
tale,  or  a  full  account  of  the  last  notorious  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  common  justice, 
or  of  common  decency;  with  the  hope  that  the 
prevailing  appetence  for  such  garbage  may  quicken 
and  extend  its  sale. 

Such  being  the  character  of  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  does  it  not  be- 
hoove Friends  to  be  careful  how  they  allow  them 
to  become  the  common  every-day  reading  in  their 
families  ?  _  That  no  little  advantage  is  deiTved  irora 
the  intelligence  furnished  by  them  of  those  events 
in  the  world,  which  mark  the  progress  of  religion 
and  civilization  among  different  nations,  the  deve- 
lopments of  science,  aud  the  political  relations  of 
one  government  with  another,  there  is  no  doubt ; 
and  they  are  also  useful  to  the  man  of  business, 
by  spreading  before  him  the  diflerent  phases  of 
trade  and  commerce;  but  while  using  them  in 
pursuit  of  these  advantages,  the  best  among  us 
ave  need  to  be  upon  their  guard  lest  they  become 
leavened  into  the  spirit  that  too  generally  dictates 
much  of  their  contents,  and  a  fondness  for  the  kind 
ot  matter  they  afford,  grows  upon  them,  so  far  as 
to  render  more  solid  and  serious  reading  distaste- 
ful, if  not  irksome  to  them  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
horror  first  felt  for  the  crimes  detailed  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  may  be  imperceptibly  weakened. 

But  the  indiscriminate  indulgence  even  in  what 
may  be  considered  the  best  of  them,  can  hardly 
fail  to  exercise  an  injurious  tendency  on  the  youu"-; 
presenting  subjects  of  thought,  on  which  thtur 
minds  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  dwell,  and 
making  impressions  of  evil  that  can  be  removed 
only  by  a  power  beyond  their  command.  It  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
injury  inflicted  on  a  family  of  children  by  their 
daily  resort  to  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  for  en- 
tertainment ;  unless,  indeed,  we  could  trace  the 
influence  exerted  on  the  events  of  their  lives,  by 
the  unscriptural  seutiments  taught,  the  antichristian 
feelings  commended,  and  the  polluting  images 
called  forth  by  its  diversified  contents. 

We  well  remember  how  frequently  and  strongly 
our  late  beloved  friend  Thomas  Shillitoe,  while  ou 
his  visit  in  gospel  love  to  this  land,  was  led  to  speak 
upon  the  great  indulgence  in  newspaper  reading 
that  Friends  allowed  themselves,  and  in  their  fami- 
lies, and  with  what  energy  he  cautioned  his  hearers 
against  it;  and  we  think  the  need  for  the  same  re- 
ligious care  and  caution  has  increased,  instead  of 
diminished  among  us.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to   all   who  believe  in  the  serious  realities  of  life,       ' 

d  the  necessity  of  a  preparation  for  the  world  to 
come,  to  discard  everything  calculated  to  obstruct 
the  heavenward  journey,  and  to  cultivate  the  use 
of  those  outward  helps,  which,  in  the  mercy  of  a 
gracious   Creator,  have   been  bestowed   upon   us. 
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THE    FKIEND. 


Of  tbe  latter,  nothing  can  be  put  in  competition 
•with  the  diligent  perusal,  in  a  right  spirit,  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  -which,  through  faith  in  Christ, 
are   able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation.     There  is 


great  com 


fort  and  encouragement  to  be  de- 


rived from  the  religious  works  of  those,  who  having 
been  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ,  have,  in  the 
love  that  clothed  their  hearts,  sought,  by  recording 
their  experience,  to  bring  others  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  same  glorious  Truth  that  had  set  them  free. 
When  this  kind  of  reading  is  properly  appreciated 
and  cultivated,  there  will  be  little  disposition  to 
resort  unduly  to  newspapers  for  mental  food  ;  but 
we  may  rest  assured  that  where  there  is  a  keen  ap- 
petite for  the  latter,  there  will  be  little  or  no  taste 
for  the  former  kind  of  reading. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVEiXTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Tenth  mo.  24th 
Financial  matters  continued  to  be  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  European  news.     The  Bank  of  Engl 
had  raised  the  rate  of  interest  to  8  per  cent.,  in  order  to 
check  the  exportation  of  gold  to  New  York.     The  Bank 
of  Hamburg  had  raised  its  rate  to  9  per  cent.     The  otfa. 
continental  banks  had  also  advanced  the  rates  of  di 
count.     The  money  market  was  quiet  in  England;  t 
more  important  failures  had  taken  place,  and  there  was 
an  appearance  of  general  stability  among  the  leading 
manufacturers  and  merchants  throughout  the  country 
Numerous  failures  and  suspensions  were  occurring  on 
the  continent,  especially  among  the  manufacturing  firms 
of  Germany.     The   Liverpool   market   for   cotton   and 
breadstuffs  was  dull,  and  prices  slightly  declining.    Tbe 
bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  decreased  £585,000. 
Consols,  885-  <^  ^SJ. 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  France  had  decreased 
thirty  millions  of  francs  since  the  last  monthly  returns. 
Gold  was  being  taken  from  the  Bank  for  shipment  to 
America.  In  consequence  of  the  plentiful  crops,  bread- 
stuffs  had  fallen  in  France  to  ordinary  prices.  It  is  said 
the  French  government  has  decided  upon  rescinding  the 
prohibition  of  the  e-xport  of  corn  and  Hour  from  France, 
being  impelled  to  this  course  by  strong  remonstrances 
from  the  agricultural  districts. 

There  is  nothing  later  from  India.  The  heavy  drain 
of  silver  for  shipment  to  India  on  account  of  the  E.  I. 
Company,  continued.  The  Governor-General  of  India 
is  to  be  recalled. 

According  to  a  recent  census,  the  population  of  Spain 
now  numbers  nearly  17,000,000;  an  increase  of  about 
three  millions  since  1849.  The  greatest  increase  hn 
been  in  the  manufacturing  and  seaport  places. 

UNITED  STATES.— rrea^y  with  i'eru.— The  Presi 
dent  has  proclaimed,  as  binding  in  force,  a  treaty  bi 
tween  the  United   States  and  Peru,   concluded  on  the 
basis  Dhat  free  ships  make  free  goods,  and  property  of 
neutrals  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel,  not  subject  to 
tention  or  confiscation,  unless  the  same  be  contrab; 
of  war.     The  contracting  parties  engage  to  apply  these 
principles  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  all  such 
Powers  and   States  as  shall  consent  to  adopt  them  as 
permanent  and  immutable. 

The  Revenue. — The  prospect  of  an  adequate  revenue 
from  customs,  is  eaid  to  be  more  encouraging,  removing 
the  probability  of  any  loan  being  needed  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Financial  Matters  appear  to  be  slowly  improving.  The 
heavy  payments  of  the  large  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial houses  having  by  this  time  been  either  met  or  sus- 
pended, and  there  being  but  little  business  doing  in  our 
chief  cities,  there  is  consequently  less  use  for  money. 
The  banks  are  discounting  very'little,  and  the  public 
ask  little  of  them.  It  is  lielieved  that  the  banks  of  New 
York  are  making  preparations  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments before  the  meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  in  the 
First  month  next.  A  few  days  since,  no  fewer  than  thirty 
ships  were  loading  at  New  York  with  grain  and  flour,  for 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  The  accounts  from  Buifalo, 
Chicago,  and  other  Western  cities,  show  that  the  grain 
is  coming  forward  more  rapidly  than  heretofore.  The 
shipments  of  specie  from  Europe  .added  to  those  received 
from  California,  have  considerably  increased  the  stock 
specie  in  the  country.  The  net  increase  of  the  past 
month  is  estimated  at  $8,000,000.  The  most  unfavour 
able  feature  of  affairs  now  appears  to  be  the  want  of  em 
ployment  for  many  thousands  of  operatives,  who  havi 
been  discharged  from  the  various  industrial  establish 
ments.     In  New  York,  especially,  this  class  is  very  nu 


merous,  and  they  have  there  made  some  rather  alarming 
md  threatening  demonstrations.  On  the  6lh,  they  poured 
nto  Wall  street  in  procession  in  masses,  for  the  purpose, 
13  stated  by  their  orator,  of  showing  the  merchants  and 
wealthy  classes,  that  they  were  starving,  and  must  and 
would  have  relief.  They  demand  bread  or  work.  The 
stock  markets  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
have  improved,  and  sales  are  made  at  better  prices  both 
for  investment  and  speculation. 

The  Elections. — At  the  election  held  last  week  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, N.  P.  Banks  was  elected  Governor.  Both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  are  largely  Republican.  In 
New  York  State,  the  Democratic  party  have  about  10,- 
000  majority.  The  Assembly  will  consist  of  62  Demo- 
crats, 59  Republicans,  and  7  Americans.  In  Maryland, 
the  American  party  have  carried  the  State  in  both  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments.  In  Louisiana, 
the  Democratic  party  was  successful.  The  official  vote 
of  Ohio  for  Governor  was  as  follows  —  Chase,  (Rep.,) 
160,568  ;  Payne,  (Dem.,)  159,065  ;  Van  Trump,  (Am.,) 
10,227.  In  Wisconsin,  the  result  is  doubtful,  both  par- 
ties claiming  the  State. 

Oregon.  —  The   Constitutional   Convention   closed  its 
session  on  the  18th  of  Ninth  month,  after  adopting  a 
Constitution  for  the  new  State.     The  Governor's  term  of 
office  is  to  be  four  years,  and  he  is  also  to  be  Superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.     The  four  Judges  being 
both  Supreme  and  Circuit  Judges,  are  to  be  elected  for 
six  years,  and  have  a  salary  each  of  two  thousand  dot 
lars  per  annum.     The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  to 
be  biennial,  and  are  limited  to  forty  days  ;  but  the  Go^ 
vernor  may  call  extra  sessions,  not  to  exceed  twenty  dayi 
at  any  one  session.     The  question  of  freedom  or  slavery 
is  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  ;  also  the  ques 
tion  of  whether  free  negroes  and  Chinamen  shall  be  at 
,ved  to  reside  in  the  country. 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  373. 
rhiladelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  185. 
Boston. — The  shipping  interest  of  Boston  is  greatly 
depressed.     On  the   7th  inst,,  there  were  two   hundred 
and  fifty  vessels  in  that  port  idle. 

Wholesale  Murder  of  Emigrants. — The  Los  Angelos 
(California)  Star  gives  an  account  of  the  massacre  of  an 
train  ou  the  way  from  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  to  California.  The  train  was  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  strong,  and  all  were  killed,  except 
fifteen  infants.  The  cause  of  the  massacre  is  said  to  be 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  Indians  by  other  white  emi- 
grants. 

Breadstuffs. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on  the 
9th  inst.  New  York. — Chicago  Spring  wheat,  95  cts.  a 
97  cts.;  red  Southern,  $1.25  a  §1.30;  choice  white, 
$1.55;  fair  white  Canadian,  11.32;  white  Southern  corn, 
80  cts. ;  mixed  Western,  75  cts.  Philadelphia. — South- 
ern red  wheat,  $1.18  a  $1.28 ;  good  white,  $1.30  a  $1.35 ; 
yellow  corn,  "To  cts. ;  new  yellow,  56  cts. 

Election  Frauds  in  Kansas. — The  conduct  of  Governor 
Walker  in  throwing  out  the  manifestly  fraudulent  re- 
turns from  two  counties  at  the  late  election,  is  stated  to 
be  disapproved  by  the  Administration;  his  instructions, 
not  authorizing  him  to  interfere  in  the  matter;  which 
should,  in  the  President's  view,  have  been  left  for  deci- 
sion by  the  Legislature. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Gold  and  Silver  in  Ike  World. — The 

products  of  the  California  mines  the  last  six  years  are 

down  at  $443,091,000;  those  of  Australia,    since 

their  discovery,  at  $296,813,000,  or  $739,904,000  in  all 

ncrease  of  about  one-third,  according  to  the  best 

statistical  writers,  on  the  value  of  precious  metals  known 

1850.     The  total  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world 

at  the  present  time,  then,  is  upwards  of  $2,000,000,000, 

Destructive  Fires. — On  the  16th  ult.,  a  fire  occurred  al 

ownsville,   Texas,   during  which   ninety-five  kegs  of 

powder  exploded,  killing  four  persons,  and  injuring  s< 

"others.     Loss,  $200,000.     On  the  1st  inst.,  the  depot 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  at  Cairo,  with  all  its  C( 
tents,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  including  five  freight  cs 
and  also  the  engine-house.     The  loss   is  estimated  at 
$150,000. 

Escapeof  Slaves.— Onthe  night  of  the24th  ult.,  twenty- 
ght   slaves   made  their  escape  from  Cambridge,  Md. 
Others  had  previously  escajied,  making  in  all  forty-two 
who  have  fled  from  that  place  within  two  weeks. 

Madagascar.— "ihe  Queen  has  expelled  all  English  and 
French  residents.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans entertained  a  project  of  dethroning  the  Queen, 
and  placing  her  son  on  the  throne. 

jf'Ae  Cost  of  War.- — A  parliamentary  paper  gives  the 
detailed  military  and  naval  expenditure  for  the  year  end- 
ing in  the  Third  month,  1856.  The  total  amount  ex- 
pended in  the  naval  commissariat,  militia  and  army  de- 
partment, was  £48,000,000. 

New  Material  for  Making  Paper. — A  new  and  singular 
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material  for  paper  has  been  recently  received  from  Loti- 

and  passed  through  the  New  York  Custom-house. 

the  residuum  of  beet-root  after  pressing  for  syrup, 

and  the  present  is  the  first  parcel  that  has  been  imported 

into  the  United  States. 

A  Costly  Edifice.— The  capitol  building  at  Washing- 
ton cost  originally  three  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  said 
that  the  improverMuts  now  making  to  it  will  cost  seven  . 
millions  more.  What  public  benefit  is  such  extrava- 
gance ? 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Thos.  Lee,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  31  ;  from  Wi 
D.  Cope,  $2,  vol.  30;  from  Jas.  Austin,  agt.,  Nant., 
Mary  Gardner,  Eliza  Ann  Easton,  Jos.  B.  Swain,  Ann; 
Barney,  Edward  Mitchell,  Benj.  Gardner,  Jemima  Ai 
and  Sally  Easton,  $2  each,  vol.  31  ;  from  Christopher 
Smith,  Pa.,  per  D.  W.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  John  Embree, 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  30;  from  C.  P.  Dilworth,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  30; 
from  Henry  Harrison,  111 ,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  from  Wm.  B.  Oli- 
ver, agt.,  Mass.,  for  N.  Breed,  $2,  vol.  30,  for  V.  Header, 
$2,  vol.  31. 


FRIENDS'  ASJ'LUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions.— S'3.mnel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101 
N.  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  S.  Eighth  stroe^ 
and  No.  724  Market  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  426  N) 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  26  S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen, 
No.  179  S.  Fifth  street,  and  No.  227  N.  Front  street; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chest- 
nut street ;  Townsend  Sharpless,  N.  W.  corner  of  Chest- 
nut and  Eighth  streets;  John  M.  Whitall,  No.  161  Fit 
bert  street,  and  No.  138  Race  street;  Wistar  Morris,  No 
85  S.  Third  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — William  Bettle,  Johi 
M.  Whitall,  and  Townsend  Sharpless. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worthing 
ton,  M.  D. 

Matron. — Margaret  H.  Worthington. 

WANTED. 
A   competent  Male  Teacher  is   wanted  for   Fricndi 
School  at  Mount  Laurel,  N.  J. 

Early  application  may  be  made  to 

William  Jessup. 
Joe  Garwood. 
Address,  Mount  Laurel  Post  Office,  N.  Jersey. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the  Boys  and  Girl 

Schools.     Application    may  be  made   to   the  Superii 

tendcnt,  or  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz  ; 

NlTHAN  Shakpless,  ConcordviUe. 
Thos.  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 
Eliz.  Pierson,  N.  Fifth  street. 
SiRAH  Allen,  Pine  street. 
Philad.,  Tenth  mo.  30th,  1857. 

WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  fanu 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  a 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-SchooL 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
THOMAa  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

Married,  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-hou 
North  Blackstone,  Mass.,  Ely  B.  Hayward,  of  Baltirao 
Md.,  and  Sarah  W.  Kelly,  of  the  former  place,  daugh 
of  Eli  and  Lydia  R.  Kelly. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Bensalem,  Bucks  county, 
the  11th  of  First  month,  1856,  William  Allen,  aged 
years ;  an  esteemed  member  of  Bristol  Particular  Mc 
ing  and  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting.  We  doubt 
he  was  permitted,  through  adoralde  mercy,  to  enter  i 
that  rest,  which  remains  to  the  people  of  God. 

,  at  his  residence  in  Camden  county.  Centre  to^ 

ship,  N.  J.,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  Ninth  moi 
Hughes  Bell,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age;  a  membei 
Haddonfield  Meeting. 

ROBB,  PILE  4  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
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Pashalic  of  Syria,  Quarantin 

Second  Letter. 
(Continued  from  page  7-1,) 

,A.t  Aceaba  our  tent  was  pitched  near  the  Eed 
i;_and  daily  two  large,  beautiful  birds  sailed  in 
I  air  above  us.  I  was  delighted  with  them.  One 
1  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard.  One  of  the 
is    fell  upon    the    shore    dead;    and    Achmed 

ght  his  trophy  to  our  tent.     I  was  offended 

iuew  that  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground 

bout  God's  notice.     I  stood  silent.     I  could  not 

ise  his  marksmanship.     He  soon  took  the  bird 

carried  it  away,  not  very    well  satisfied   at 

reception,  and  threw  it  down  under  the  walls 
Aceaba. 

can  hardly  explain  upon  what  motive  or  prin- 
e  I  acted  ;  but  I  soon  went  away  to  the  place^ 

sat  down  upon  the  sand  amid  a  ragged  group 
i.rab  and  Turkish  children.  They  were  not 
enough  to  use  guns,  and  were  not  old  enough 
3se  their  natural  sympathies.  We  sat  there  for 
ttle  time,  admiring  the  yellow  beak  of  the  bird^ 
"ading  eye,  and  its  long  white  wings  ;  and  not 
lout  a  feeling  of  common  sorrow.  And  I  must 
[ess  that  my  feelings  of  regret  and  grief  were  not 
inished,  when  I  looked  up,  and   saw  its  mate 


above  us  with 


uneasy  wings.     I  suspected 


object  of  his  visit.  His  eye  caught  a  sight  of 
dead  companion.  He  stooped  his  flight ;  and 
ing  directly  above  us,  uttered  a  low,  moaning 
id,  which  was  full  of  sadness ;  as  if  he  had 
Farewell,  companion  of  the  rocks  and  waves! 
iwell,  the  light  and  joy  of  my  heart !  Our  nest 
isolate ;  and  the  life  of  the  living  is  more  sad 
1  the  death  of  the  fallen  ;— 

I  see  thy  heaving  heart  with  throbs  dilate  ; 

I  mark  the  shadows  of  thy  closing  eye  ; 

Yes,  thou  art  fallen  low,  butshalt  not  die 
Without  a  friend  to  mourn  thy  cruel  fate. 

hen  there  is  so  little  life  in  the  desert,  cither 
lan  or  animals,  why  should  man  hesitate  and 
nwilliijg  to  let  it  live  ?  I  hope  I  shall  give  no 
"ice  in  saying,  that  both  my  instincts  and  my 
ictions  attach  a  sacredness  both  to  life  and  to 
he  innocent  and  right  enjoyments  of  which  it 
sceptible.  Man,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
the  birds  of  the  air,  once  constituted  but  one 
ly.  And  man  can  not  be  restored  to  a  mil- 
!al  state  without  the  restoration  of  the  family 
1  its  parts.  The  bird  shall  sing  to  cheer  him  ; 
joast  shall  feed  from  his  hands;  "  the  lion  and 


the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together;"  and  even  the 
fishes  of  the  river  and  sea  shall  again  hear  man's 
voice  in  their  deep  habitations,  and  shall  enter  once 
more  into  the  circle  of  human  sympathies.  Allow 
me  here  to  forget  that  I  am  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  to  return  in  memory  for  a  fe 
moments  to  America. 

A  few  years  ago  I  read  in  a  newspaper  i 
America,  that  the  fishes  in  a  certain  pond  had  bee 
tamed,  and  brought  back  again,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  into  the  original  association  with  humanity. 
Being  at  leisure  at  a  certain  time,  and  having  some 
curiosity  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  statement,  I 
embarked  in  a  boat  in  Boston  harbor,  and  in  the 
boat  I  went  down  to  Hingham.  It  was  near  night. 
Next  morning,  and  quite  early  in  the  morning,  1 
went  towards  the  pond,  which  was  said  to  be  the 
theatre  of  this  interesting  and  unprecedented  stale 
of  things.  I  recollect  that  I  went  through  a  long 
piece  of  woods,  which  was  without  habitations,  auii 
which,  in  its  tranquillity  and  beauty  was  favourable 
to  benevolent  dispositions  and  thoughts.  The  early 
sunbeams  were  playing  with  the  dew-drops;  and 
the  birds  were  singing  in  the  branches.  After 
passing  through  the  woods  and  coming  in  sight 
of  the  pond  of  water,  I  went  to  a  farmer's  house  not 
far  from  it.  I  knocked,  and  a  good-looking  wo- 
man, with  that  intelligent  and  benevolent  aspect 
which  marks  the  women  of  America,  came  to  the 
door.  Making  such  apology  as  I  was  able  for 
visit  so  early,  I  remarked  that  I  had  come  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  fishes  in  the  neighbouring  pond, 
which  were  said  to  be  tamed.  Readily  accepting  my 
explanations,  she  pointed  to  a  place  on  the  brink 
of  the  water,  and  said  that  one  of  her  children 
would  soon  come  down  there. 

I  had  not  stood  there  long  before  a  little  girl, 
apparently  anxious  not  to  detain  me,  came  run- 
ning down.  She  seated  herself  on  a  rock  on  the 
shore  and  looked  into  the  mirror  of  the  morning 
waters,  which  reflected  back  the  delightful  image 
of  her  innocent  beauty.  She  called  to  the  fishes; 
calling  them  sometimes  by  the  names  of  their  tribes 
and  sometimes  by  particular  names  which  she  had 
given  them.  There  was  one,  a  large  one,  which 
he  called  Cato.  But  Cato  was  in  no  hurry  to 
come.  She  said  it  was  rather  early  for  them. 
They  had  not  yet  left  their  places  of  slumber.  But 
repeating  still  more  loudly  the  invitation  of  her 
sweet  voice,  they  began  to  make  their  appearance. 
The  smaller  ones  came  first,  and  then  the  larger 
ones  of  many  varieties;  and  at  last  Cato,  who  was 
a  sort  of  a  king  and  counsellor  in  this  finny  con- 
gregation, came  among  them.  Delighted  with  this 
renewed  vi^it  of  their  virgin  queen,  although  they 
seemed  to  be  conscious  it  was  rather  early  in  the 
morning,  they  thrust  their  heads  above  the  water  ; 
and  she  fed  them  from  her  hand.  And  I  fed  them 
also. 

Observing  something  peculiar  at  a  little  distance 
in  the  water,  I  was  surprised  to  see  two  turtles 
making  their  way  towards  her.  Her  voice  of  affec- 
tion had  penetrated  beneath  their  dark  hard  shells. 
And  I  noticed  that  they  came  with  great  efi'ort  and 
zeal  as  if  afraid  of  beeing  too  late  at  the  festival 
of  love.  One  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the, 
shore,  scrambled  out  of  the  water,  and  climbed  upoDJ 


the  little  rock  beside  her.  And  she  fed  them  both- 
I  shall  not  easily  forget  this  interesting  .scene  ; — 
this  little  episode  of  millennial  humanity. 

It  will  not  be  considered  surprising,  I  hope,  that 
I  entered  into  conversation  with  this  affectionate 
and  charming  girl.  In  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion, she  told  mc  she  once  had  a  brother,  a  little 
older  than  herself,  who  had  aided  her  in  taminc 
the  fishes.  But  he  was  novr  dead.  This  too 
touched  my  feelings.  How  sad  it  was,  thoucht  I 
to  myself,  for  such  a  sister  to  part  with  such  a 
brother.  But  she  spoke  of  her  brother  in  such  a 
way,  that  his  benevolent  spirit  seemed  to  be  not 
far  distant ;  but  to  fill  the  air  and  to  be  with  us 
,ud  around  us  where  we  stood.  The  expression 
he  employed  was,  that  her  brother  was  dead.  And 
that  is  the  way  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak 
f  those  who  are  taken  away  from  us.  But  I 
always  have  a  feeling  that  it  can  be  said  with  much 
propriety,  that  there  is  no  death,  and  no  possibility 
death  to  those  who  love.  But  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  this  depends  in  part  upon  what 
we  understand  love  to  be.  Practically  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  heart,  or  rather  a  tendency  of  the  heart, 
in  harmony  with  the  happiness  of  all  existences  ; 
— a  benevolence  which  does  not  save  one  and  smite 
another,  but  accepts  and  saves  everything  which 
does  not  reject  and  spurn  its  offers  of  afifection.*  * 
Selfishness  may  perish.  Indeed,  it  is  dead  alrea- 
dy. But  love  can  never  die.  Poets  say  so.  Pro- 
phets, who  are  poets  gifted  with  religious  insight, 
say  so.  Humanity,  which  in  its  better  moments 
embellishes  poetry  with  the  inspirations  of  pro- 
phecy, says  so.  Love  not  only  recog?nzes  life,  but 
is  life.  He  who  does  not  know  how  to  love,  does 
not  know  how  to  live.  His  life  is  the  negation  of  liv- 
ing.    The  true  life  is  not  in  him. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  My  apology  is  that  I 
am  in  prison,  which  is  called  by  a  free  license  of 
speech,  a  quarantine.  The  sight  has  its  limitations; 
but  thought,  which  employs  itself  with  that  which 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses,  is  not  bound. 
And  this  reminds  me  of  a  stanza  of  one  of  the  touch- 
ing poems  of  Madame  Guyon,  written  when  she 
was  in  the  prison  of  Vincennes  : — 

"  My  cage  confines  me  round  ; 

Abroad  I  cannot  fly  ; 
But  though  my  wing  is  closely  bound. 

My  heart's  at  liberty. 
My  prison  walls  cannot  control 
The  flight,  the  freedom  of  the  soul." 

America  is  a  great  way  from  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  and  from  the  sandy  ruins  of  Gaza.  The 
memory  of  the  beautiful  apparition,  the  loving  and 
lovely  daughter  of  the  American  woods,  who  stood 
upon  the  water's  brink  and  charmed  its  pleased 
and  obedient  inhabitants,  does  not  restore  the  slain 
lamb  of  Nickel  or  the  wounded  and  dying  bird  of 
Aceaba.     But  in  the  great  law  of  progress  mercy 

preceded  by  suffering  ;  and  truth  is  established 
on  the  falsehood  which  it  destroys.  Perhaps  some 
flower  of  the  desert  will  spring  up  from  their 
blood. 

INES    WRITTEN    ON    THE    MAIDEN    FISH— TAMER. 

Oh  maiden  of  the  woods  and  wave. 
With  footsteps  in  the  morning  dew! 
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From  oozy  bed  and  wfvtery  cave, 

The  tenants  of  the  lake  who  drew. 
Thy  voice  of  love  the  mystery  knew, 
Which  makes  old  bards  and  prophets  true. 

They  tell  ns  of  that  better  day. 
When  love  shall  rule  the  world  again ; 

When  crime  and  fraud  shall  pass  away. 
And  beast  and  bird  shall  dwell  with  men  ; 

When  seas  shall  marry  with  the  land, 

And  fishes  kiss  a  maiden's  hand, 

The  iron  age  has  done  it  best 

With  trump  and  sword  and  warriors  slain  ] 
But  coold  not  tame  the  eagle's  nest 

Nor  lead  the  lion  by  the  mane  ; 
With  all  its  strength  and  all  its  woe, 
There  was  an  art  it  did  not  know. 

'Twas  fitting  that  a  maid  like  thee, 
In  childhood's  bright  and  happy  honr. 

Should  teach  the  world  the  mystery 
That  innocence  alone  has  power ; 

That  love  the  victory  can  gain, 

Which  is  not  won  by  millions  slain. 

Oh  man,  if  thou  wouldst  know  the  art 
The  shatter'd  world  to  reinstate, 

Like  her  put  on  a  loving  heart, 

And  throw  away  thy  gnile  and  hate. 

A  maid  shall  tell  thee  how  'tis  done, 

A  child  shall  show  the  victory  won. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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How  strergtheniDg,  eEcouragiDg,  and  comfort- 
ing, to  the  true  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
are  the  renewed  visitations  of  his  IJoly  Spirit,  to 
his  chosen  ministers,  by  which  he  proclaims,  through 
them,  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel;  preaching 
repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  O,  that 
such  as  these  may  be  engaged  to  "  watch  and  be 
Bober,"  not  giving  way  or  looking  too  much  to  their 
own  weakness,  but  keeping  their  eye  single  to  the 
eternal  and  unchangeable  power  of  Truth,  which 
is  able  to  give  them  the  victory  over  all  outward 
fear,  and  to  make  them  "  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament,"  according  to  the  abundance  of  his 
grace,  which  he  bestoweth  upon  them,  for  the 
strengthening  of  their  spirits,  and  the  edification  of 
the  body  in  love.  "  Let  your  faith  be  in  the  pow- 
er, and  over  the  weakness  and  temptations,  and 
look  not  ma  at  them,  but  look  in  the  light  and 
power  of  God,  at  the  Lord's  strength,  which  will 
be  made  perfect  in  your  weakest  state.  Look  at 
the  grace  of  God  in  all  temptations ;  for  this  is  suf- 
ficient to  lead  out  of  them,  and  to  keep  over  them." 

It  is  with  a  fervent  desire  for  the  encouragement 
of  those  of  the  Lord's  anointed  ministers,  who  may 
have  been  kept  back  from  their  appointed  measure 
of  service,  by  their  spiritual  enemies,  who  have 
stood  as  a  lion  in  their  way — and  not  to  encourage 
an  undue  forwardness  in  any — that  I  felt  myself 
drawn,  according  to  the  ability  afl'ordcd,  to  seek  to 
plead  for,  and  to  uphold  the  hands  of  those  whom 
the  Lord  hath  called  into  his  service,  as  ministers 
of  his  Truth,  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  his 
people— of  those  who  are  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  the  bread  and  water  of  life,  with  which  they 
are  often  immediately  and  secretly  fed,  to  the 
freshing  and  strengthening  of  their  souls.  The 
following  language  of  encouragement  and  sympathy 
was  addressed  by  John  Thorp  to  a  ministering 
Friend,  which  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  connexion 
with  the  foregoing  remarks.  Said  he  :  "I  am  not 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  devices  of  the  enemy,  nor 
of  the  deeply  proving  exercises  which  attend  thee, 
in  the  course  of  thy  ministerial  labours  and  suffer- 
ings amongst  a  backsliding  and  rebellious  people ; 
and  I  know  something,  yea.  more  than  language 


pres.s,  of  those  most  trying,  most  humiliating 
s,  wherein  the  mind  is  divested  of  its  strength 
and  comfort,  and  is  sufiered  to  feel,  in  an  ineffable 
manner,  its  own  weakness  and  misery.  "When  I 
consider  these  things,  my  dear  friend,  together  with 
thy  bodily  weakness,  the  perilousness  of  the  pre- 
sent times,  thy  distance  from  near  connexions,  and 
the  unfeeling  state  of  those  who  many  times  are  thy 
attendants  from  place  to  place  ;  when  my  mind 
hath  been  baptized  into  sympathy  with  thee,  in 
feeling  these  things,  my  heart  within  me  hath  been 
humbled  on  thy  account ;  but  yet  I  neither  see  nor 
feel  the  least  room  for  despondency ;  on  the  con- 
trary, my  heart  is  filled  with  faith  and  encourage- 
ment for  thee. 

"  We  know  Him  in  whom  we  have  believed ; 
that  infinite  mercy,  power,  and  love,  are  with  him, 
and  that  he  is  able  to  keep  those  who  have  com- 
mitted themselves  -to  him.  "What  a  blessedness 
there  is  in  casting  our  care  mt'irdy  upon  him ! 
fully  believe,  I  can  hardly  help  saying,  I  know 
thou  dost  this,  and  that  therein  thou  wilt  be  safe, 
and  infallibly  experience,  to  thy  everlasting  com- 
fort, that  he,  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  raised 
thee  up  to  be  his  servant,  and  called  thee  from  a 
distant  land  to  labour  in  this  part  of  his  vineyard, 
will  not  only  support  thee  in  his  service,  and  bless 
the  work  in  thy  hands,  but  will  assuredly  be  to 
thee  both  sword,  and  jjow,  and  battle-axe ;  thy 
shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward." 

To  another  he  writes  :  "  As  I  was  sitting  alone 
in  my  chamber  this  evening,  I  was  led  a  little  to 
consider  the  weaknesses  and  infirmities  which  are 
too  frequently  observed  to  attend,  whilst  clothed 
with  flesh,  the  most  devoted  followers  of  the  holy 
Jesus;  when  the  holy  watch  is  not  maintained, 
w  hen  the  holy  influence  is  withdrawn,  they  become 
weak,  and  are  like  other  men.  Thus,  they  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  ministry,  and 
bear  as  in  their  foreheads  the  inscription  of  holi- 
ness, having  to  conflict  with  all  the  struggles  of  the 
private  soldier,  may  sometimes  manifest  weaknesses 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  holy  office  ;  and 
he,  who  yet  remains  to  be  the  accuser  of  the  bre- 
thren, will  not  fail,  where  he  can  under  any  dis- 
guise gain  admittance,  exceedingly  to  cocpose  and 
magnify  these  ;  and  would  lead  little  by  little,  to 
despise  the  Lord's  anointed,  to  '  speak  evil  of  dig- 
nities,' and  lightly  to  esteem  the  sacrifices  which 
the  Lord  hath  commanded  to  be  oifered  in  the  holy 
place. 

"  It  is  not  in  my  heart  to  justify,  to  excuse,  or 
extenuate  the  failings  and  imperfections  of  the  fore- 
most rank  in  the  Lamb's  army.  I  know  it  deeply 
behooves  them,  above  all  others,  to  walk  circum- 
sipecthj^  to  make  straight  steps  to  their  feet,  to  be 
eo:amj)les  to  the  fiock ;  and  1  am  verily  persuaded 
there  are  none  fiiel  more  deeply  for  their  ofiences, 
none  more  deeply  bowed  under  the  humiliating 
sensibility  of  their  own  unworthiness,  none  more 
frequently  covered  with  blushing  and  confusion  of 
face,  than  these.  I  do  not  want  to  excuse  or  ex- 
plain away  their  failings  ;  but  I  want  to  impress  a 
proper  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  holy  of&ce ;  I 
want  to  revive  that  ancient  precept :  '  Thou  shalt 
not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people.'  God 
forbid,  said  David,  that  I  should  put  forth  my  hand 
against  the  Lord's  anointed.  If  weakness  appear, 
if  the  enemy  prevail  in  any  little  matter,  Oh  !  '  tell 
it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  iu  the  streets  of  As- 
kelon  ;  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncireumcised  triumph.' 
Oh  !  did  but  the  people  know,  were  it  but  possible 
for  the  uncireumcised  to  consider  the  secret  travail 
of  their  spirits ;  the  painfully  distressing  conflicts 
which  these  have  passed  through,  and  which  yet 
await  them;  how  often  they  have  wandered  in  the 


wilderness,  '  with  their  hands  upon  their  loins,  as 
woman  in  travail ;'  what  they  have  to  pass  throuj 
in  the  U'ceks  of  prcparatimi,  while  eating  the  ri 
of  prophecy,  and  lying  on  their  sides ;  how  oft 
such  BOW  are  covered  with  sackcloth,  and  ha 
secretly  to  muse  on  the  contents  of  the  roll,  wherj 
is  written  '  lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  w( 
were  it  possible,  I  say,  for  such,  who  are  yet  who 
not  having  yet  fallen  upon  that  stone  which  t 
Lord  hath  laid  in  Sion  for  a  foundation,  and  be^ 
broken  thereby,  and  enabled  to  ofi'er  the  sacrifi( 
of  a  broken  heart ;  were  it  possible  for  those,  w 
have  not  trodden  the  arduous  path  of  regeneratit 
to  consider  these  things,  they  would  not  need  to 
reminded  to  mark  such  whom  the  Lord  had 
over  them,  to  esteem  them  very  highly,  to  hone 
them  with  double  honour  for  the  work's  sake,  1 
cause  '  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  m 
give  account,'  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

"  Permit  me  to  express  some  degree  of  jealou 
lest,  instead  of  this  esteem,  regard  and  double  bono 
there  is  a  murnniritig,  unthankful,  and  gainst 
ing  spirit,  which  is  for  condemnation  ;  for,  whils 
was  musing  on  these  things,  the  exceedingly  i 
happy  case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  \ 
brought  into,  and  affected  my  mind ;  and  the  \ 
guage  of  their  complaint  was  brought  to  my 
membrance.  Through  the  seduction  of  him  v 
'  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  hear 
they  murmured  against  the  meekest  of  all  men,  e 
the  friend  of  God.  Ah!  poor  return  this,  for 
that  good  and  deliverance  which  he,  as  an  inst 
ment,  had  wrought  for  them,  in  bringing  them 
of  Egypt,  in  bearing  them  in  his  bosom,  and 
frequently  and  availingly  interceding  for  them  w 
the  Almighty." 

Let  the  ministers  of  the  Lord  strive  to  k 
faithful  to  the  gift  of  God  in  themselves,  walkinj 
the  way  of  his  commandments,  as  examples  to 
flock,  above  the  fear  of  the  frowns  of  the  world 
an  undue  regard  for  the  favours  of  it,  withholo 
their  hands  from  the  receiving  of  bribes,  and  se 
ing  to  rise  above  the  discouragements  of  the  ene: 
and  then,  with  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  tl 
brethren,  may  they  hope  for  the  return  of  tl 
seasons  wherein  the  Truth  has  been  known 
triumph  over  all  opposition. 


Farming  in  England. — Nearly  all  the  lane 
England  is  owned  by  a  few  large  proprietors,  mo 
the  nobility  of  the  country.     These  lands  are  fa 
ed,  as  it  is  called  here,  that  is,  leased  to  pers 
who  are  called  farmers,  usually  at  a  fixed  price 
acre.     Generally,  those  who  cultivate  the  land 
not  the  owners  of  it,  as  in  our  country,  though 
leases  usually  are  for  long  terms,  frequently  twe: 
one  years.     A  friend  of  mine,  one  of  a  class 
live  in  good  style,  and  do  not  labour  very  hard 
their  own  hands,  men  of  good,  practical  educat 
though  not  usually  scholars  or  students,  rents  al 
one  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  pays  for  it  ar 
ally  about  twenty-two  shillings,  equal  to  five 
lars  and  a  half  per  acre,  besides  taxes. 

"What  would  a  New  England  farmer  thinl 
himself  to  undertake  to  pay  $5500  a  year  in 
for  the  use  of  a  thousand   acres  of  land  ? 
many  English  farmers  pay  twice,  and  some 
times  as  much  rent  per  acre,  and  make  mone 
the  operation.     I  have  long  known  the  fact,  an 
ascertain  how  it  was  done  was  a  main  object 
me  in  my  visit  to  Europe.     My  friend  this 
has  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  wheat,  two  J 
dred  acres  in  turnips,  and  about  one  hundred 
ninety  in  barley.     He  says  he  ought  to  have 
sheep  to  every  acre  of  his  farm,  but  docs  not  ah  " 
come  up  to  that  number. 
I  will  not  undertake  now  to  give  more  parties 
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f  his  statement,  because  [  have  accepted  a  very 
ent  invitation  to  spend  some  days  with  him  at  his 
ome  during  the  summer,  when  I  shall  have  an 
pportuuity  to  solve  some  of  the  mysteries  of  pay- 
ig  those  enormous  rents.  A  single  item  will  iu- 
icate  that  there  is  some  money  circulating  in  such 
mds.  He  says  his  wheat  crops  should  yield  about 
irty  bushels  per  acre.  This  would  give  on  the 
vo  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  seven  thousand  five 
undred  bushels,  worth  about  one  dollar  seventy- 
ve  cents  per  bushel,  or  §13,125  in  all. — Corres- 
mdcHce  of  tlie  New  England  Farmer. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
From  the  flame's  refining  power, 

iMure  pure  the  gold  of  Ophir  flows: 
From  allliction's  /iery  hour, 

More  bright  the  Christian's  virtue  flows. 

It  is  a  great  mercy  to  have  a  little  bitter  put 
to  that  draught  which  Satan  has  sweetened  as  a 
hide  for  his  poison. 

Poor  old  Jacob  reckoned  wrong  when  he  said 
All  the.se  things  are  against  me."  He  was  mis- 
ben  indeed,  for  they  were  all  for  him. 
Glory  follows  afflictions,  not  as  the  day  follows 
ht,  but  as  the  spring  follows  winter.  Winter 
spares  the  earth  for  spring,  and  afflictions,  sano- 
ied,  prepare  the  soul  for  glory. 
People  are  much  more  apt  to  pray  to  be  released 
trouble,  than  that  they  may  patiently  and 
adily  profit  by  it.  They  are  very  uneasy,  many 
them,  under  trials  and  afflictions,  and  when  they 
)  removed,  rush  to  their  pleasures  and  amuse- 
nts,  and  give  their  hearts  to  enjoy,  and  their 
ents  to  devise  and  increase  them.  In  this  way 
le  profit  is  derived  from  suffering. 
Constant  business  and  engagement  in  moneyed 
nsactions,  especially  when  prosperity  smiles 
us,  powerfully  engross  the  thoughts,  and  at- 
ct  the  heart  from  heaven  to  earth.  The  tom- 
is  filled  with  other  things  than  spiritual  trea- 
e;  a  sense  of  thanksgiving  and  praise;  and 
nt  worship  is  found  hard  to  come  at. 
[t  is  impossible  to  grow  in  the  Truth  without 
;hfulnes3  to  the  Truth.  The  world  must  be 
ounced  and  kept  under  foot,  if  the  plant  of 
own  grows  and  flouri.shes  in  the  heart;  and 
ietion  is  the  appointed  means  of  weanino'  our 
;ctions  from  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the 
rid  ;  that  they  may  be  set  on  things  above. 


vested  of  a  portion  of  life  and  personality.  While 
apart  from  all  souuds  of  rejoicing  and  animation, 
we  seem  to  be  in  the  presence  of  friends,  who  are 
silent  with  mourning  over  some  dismal  bereave- 
ments. In  the  vocal  season,  the  merry  voices  of 
birds  and  insects  yield  life  to  the  inanimate  objects 
around  us,  and  nature  herself  seems  to  be  talking 
with  us,  in  our  solitary  but  not  lonely  walk.  IJul 
when  these  gay  and  social  creatures  are  ab.seut, 
our  once  companionable  excursions  are  converted 
into  actual  solitude.  No  cheerful  voices  are  .speak- 
ing to  us ;  no  bright  flowers  are  smiling  upon  us, 
and  we  fuel  like  one  who  is  left  alone  in  the  world, 


From  "  The  Field  and  Foref 

November. 

(Concluded  from  page  78.) 

L  comparative  silence  now  prevails  in  the  woods, 
ately  vocal  with  melody.  The  birds  that  long 
■e  discontinued  their  songs,  have  forsaken  our 
itories,  and  are  neither  to  be  heard  nor  seen, 
i  grasshoppers  have  hung  their  harps  upon  the 
«fn  sedges,  and  they  themselves  are  buried  in  a 
id  s  eep.  The  butterflies  also  have  perished 
1  the  flowers,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  sportive 
cts,  that  enlivened  the  prospect  with  their  rapid 
ions,  have  gone  from  our  sight.  Few  sounds 
heard  on  still  days,  save  the  dropping  of  nuts, 
rustling  of  leaves,  and  the  careering  of  the  oc- 
onal  fitful  breezes  that  spring  up  amidst  the 
sral  calm.  Beautiful  sights  and  sounds  have 
ished  together,  and  the  rambler  who  goes  out 
reet  the  cheerful  objects  of  nature,  finds  bim- 
alone,  communing  only  with  silence  and  decay, 
on  the  pleasant  days  of  November,  that  we 
t  fully  realize  how  much  of  the  pleasure  of  a 
1  excursion  is  derived  from  the  melodies,  that 
t  our  ears  during  the  vocal  season  of  the  year. 
3e  the  merrymaking  tenants  of  the  grove  have 
them  to  silence  and  solitude,  nature  seems  di- 


muso  over  the  scenes  of  departed  joys  and  ab- 
.sent  friends. 

But  the  silence  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  chiefly 
that  of  the  singing  birds,  whose  voices  are  the 
natural  language  of  love  and  rejoicing.  There  are 
still  many  sounds  abroad  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  season.  Hollow  winds  are  sighing  througl 
the  half  leafless  wood,  and  the  sharp  rustling  of 
the  dry  oak  leaves  is  heard  aloft  in  the  place  of 
the  warbling  of  birds  and  the  soft  whispering  of 
zephyrs.  The  winds  as  they  sweep  over  the  shrub- 
bery produce  a  shrill  sound,  that  chills  us  in  im- 
agination, as  the  bleak  foreboding  of  winter.  The 
passing  breezes  have  lost  that  mellowness  of  tone 
that  comes  from  them  in  summer,  while  floating 
over  the  tender  herbs  and  flexible  grain.  Every 
sound  they  now  produce  is  sharper,  whether  they 
are  rustling  among  the  dry  cornfields,  or  whistlinc 
among  the  naked  branches  of  the  trees.  Since  the 
forests,  have  shed  their  leaves,  the  voices  of  the  re- 
maining birds  are  heard  with  more  distinctness,  and 
the  woodland  echoes  are  repeated,  with  a  greater 
number  of  reverberations,  among  the  rocks  and 
hills. 

Our  rural  festivities  are  passed,  the  harvest  is 
gathered,  an  1  all  hands  are  busy  in  preparing  for 
the  comforts  of  the  winter  fireside.  The  days  are 
shortened  and  the  sun  at  noonday  looks  down  upon 
us  with  a  slanting  beam  and  diminished  fervor,  or 
remains  behind  the  misty  veil  that  overshadows  the 
earth.  Dark  clouds  of  ominous  forms  and  threat 
ening  look,  brood  sometimes  for  whole  days  over 
the  sullen  atmosphere,  through  which  the  struggling 
beams  of  the  sun  will  occasionally  peer,  with 
smile  of  complacency,  that  seems  to  bid  us  not 
wholly  despair  of  his  benignant  presence.  Every 
object  in  the  rural  world  tells  of  the  coming  of  snows, 
and  of  the  rapid  passing  of  the  genial  days  of  au- 
tumn. The  evergreens  are  the  only  lively  objects 
that  grace  the  landscape;  and  the  flowers  lie 
buried  under  the  faded  leaves  of  the  lately  beau- 
tiful forests,  that  now  lift  up  their  naked  branches, 
as  if  in  supplication  to  the  skies.  The  spirit  of 
autumnal  desolation  sits  upon  the  hills  ;  and  in 
her  baleful  presence,  the  northern  blasts  assemble 
upon  the  plains,  and  the  wintry  frosts  gather  to- 
gether in  the  once  smiling  valleys. 

Such  are  the  changes  of  the  seasons ;  melancholy 
emblems  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Transient  is 
the  period  of  youth,  like  the  blooming  month  of 
May  ;  and  rapidly,  like  the  flowers  of  summer,  fade 
all  the  joys  of  early  manhood.  Our  early  hopes, 
after  they  have  finished  their  songs  of  promise, 
vanish  like  the  warbling  birds;  and  the  visions  of 
our  youthful  fancy,  flit  away  like  the  insects  that 
ittcr  for  a  few  brief  days,  and  then  perish  for 
ever.  Yet  as  the  pleasant  things  of  one  month  are 
followed  by  those  equally  delightful  in  the  next 
that  arrives — so  are  the  joys  of  youth  that  perish, 
succeeded  by  the  riper,  though  less  exhilarating 
pleasures  of  manhood.  These,  in  their  turn,  are 
lost,  but  to  be  replaced  by  the  tranquil  and  sober 
comforts  of  age,  as  the  autumnal  harvest  crowns 
the  luxurious  enjoyments  of  summer.     Joys  are 


constantly  alternating  with  sorrows  ;  and  the  re- 
grets we  pour  over  our  bereavements  are  softened 
and  subdued  by  the  new  bounties  and  blessings  of 
the  present  season.  While  we  are  lamenting  the 
departure  of  one  beautiful  month,  another,  no  less 
delightful,  has  already  arrived  ;  and  the  winters  of 
our  sorrow  are  always  succeeded  by  vernal  periods 
of  enjoyment. 

Though  we  are  accustomed  to  regret  the  lapse  of 
summer,  and  to  dread  the  coming  of  winter,  there 
is  a  providential  wisdom  in  these  revolutions  of 
the  seasons ;  and  although  our  enjoyments  are 
greater  in  the  balmy  summer-time,  than  during  any 
other  period,  yet  their  average  is  greater  th^n  it 
would  be  if  this  delightful  season  were  to  remain 
with  us  throughout  the  year.  There  is  an  influence 
breathing  from  all  nature  in  the  autumn  that  leads 
one  to  reflect  on  the  charms  of  the  seasons  that 
have  flown,  and  prepares  us  by  the  regret  thus 
awakened  to  realize  their  full  worth,  and  to  expe- 
rience the  greater  rapture,  when  we  meet  them  once 
more. 

But  to  the  man  who  contemplates  the  works  of 
nature  with  a  philosophic  eye,  .still  more  to  the 
poet  and  the  moralist,  do  these  changes  and  vicis- 
situdes yield  sources  of  never-ending  pleasure. 
They  aft'ord  him  that  tranquil  and  untiring  amuse- 
ment, which  is  derived  from  watching  the  growth 
of  the  fields,  through  all  its  gradations,  from  the 
seed  to  the  flower,  from  the  tender  bud  to  the  leaf, 
and  from  the  .seedling  to  the  perfect  plant.  The 
budding  of  the  trees,  the  gradual  expansion  of  their 
leaves,  and  all  the  changes  through  which  they 
pass,  until  their  final  decay,  present  unftiiling 
topics  of  curious  and  pleasing  meditation.  In  every 
change  that  happens,  he  discovers  a  new  fund  of 
reflections,  on  the  grandeurandharmony  of  nature's 
works.  Even  the  melancholy  which  the  man  of 
feeling  experiences  in  autumn,  differs  from  des- 
pondency, and  partakes  of  the  character  of  positive 
pleasure.  Notwith-standing  our  lamentations  over 
the  departure  of  flowers  and  the  coming  of  snows, 
there  would  be  a  monotony  in  a  perpetual  summer, 
which  would  soon  be  followed  by  indifference  ;  and 
then  amidst  all  the  beauties  and  blessings  of  nature, 
our  hearts  would  be  cloyed  with  luxurious  enjoy- 
ments, and  sighing  after  unattainable  happiness. 


Tlie  Sugar  Cam. — Western  journals  estimate 
that  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  Chinese 
sugar-cane  have  been  planted  this  year ;  and  the 
Chicago  Press  is  sanguine  on  the  point,  that  pure, 
well  chrystalized  sugar  can  be  obtained  from  its 
juice.     That  journal  says  : 

"In  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  we  are  now  confident 
we  have  the  source  of  an  almost  unbounded  supply. 
It  will  flourish  everywhere  in  the  Union ;  and  can 
be  raised  at  the  West  as  easily  and  cheaply  as 
corn.  Where,  then,  shall  we  fix  the  limits  of  its 
culture,  save  in  the  demands  for  sugar  and  molas- 
ses ?  The  prairies  of  Illinois,  besides  growing  all 
the  breadstuffs  they  do  now,  might  almost  supply 
the  markets  of  the  world  with  those  articles.  We 
shall  be  content,  however,  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  with  enough  of  each  to  meet  the  home  de- 
mand. The  business  can  be  indefinitely  extended 
thereafter." 

The  sorgham  Sucre  does  not  look  so  promising 
in  this  part  of  the  country  as  it  does  at  the  West. 
The  Boston  Journal  says  : 

"  We  are  assured  by  a  party  who  has  instituted 
inquiries  on  an  extensive  scale,  that  the  instances 
of  merely  partial  success  in  its  growth  as  a  sugar 
or  syrup  producing  crop  are  very  few  indeed  in 
this  region.  This  result  has  seemed  obvious  to  far- 
mers generally,  who  have  mostly  planted  it  for  for- 
age east  and  north  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
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Boston;  farmers  send  us  accounts  showing  that, 
even  as  a  forao-e  crop,  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  is 
not  so  productive  as  Indian  corn.  One  of  our  cor- 
respondents writes  to  us  as  follows  :  '  I  planted 
the  sorgkum  along  side  my  corn,  on  the  best  por- 
tion of  my  field ;  and  to-day  (September  4,)  the 
corn  overtops  the  cane,  I  should  say,  over  a  foot  on 
the  average.  Our  locality  h^s  a  temperature  about 
four  degrees  colder  than  that  of  Bobton.  My  corn 
and  cane  were  planted  on  the  same  day  last  spring. 
I  think  the  latter  will  never  supplant  the  former, 
either  for  fall  feeding  or  for  winter  use.'  The  same 
party,  however,  adds  the  opinion  that  the  late  sea- 
son has  not  been  very  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  cane. 

For  "The  FrioDd." 

BIOGRAPHlCAl  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  77.) 
JOHN    KINSEY,    THE    SECOND. 

Of  the  first  John  Kinsey,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, sent  by  the  proprietors  of  West  Jersey, 
"to  buy  the  lands  of  the  natives,  to  inspect  the 
rights  of  such  as  claimed  property,  and  to  order 
the  lands  laid  out ;  and  in  general  to  administer 
the  government,"  we  have  little  account.  He  ap 
pearj  to  have  been  a  resident  of  Hadham,  ii 
Hampshire,  where  he  sufiered  imprisonment  for  his 
testimony  against  tithes  in  1662.  In  166  3,  he  was 
arrested  in  a  meeting  at  Widford,  and  being  taken 
before  the  court  at  Hartford,  had  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance tendered  to  him.  This  he  could  not  take,  and 
was  committed  to  prison  to  await  further  proceed- 
ings against  him  at  another  session.  During  the  in- 
terval he  was  released  by  order  from  the  king ;  but 
owing  to  the  ill-will  of  some  of  the  justices,  he 
arrested  before  the  close  of  the  year.  How  long 
he  continued  a  prisoner,  we  are  not  informed. 

In  the  year  1677,  he,  with  the  other  commis 
sioners  of  West  Jersey,  reached  the  Delaware,  in 
the  ship  Kent,  from  London.  They  arrived  at 
Newcastle  on  the  15th  of  the  Sixth  month.  John 
Kinsey  was,  according  to  tradition,  at  that  time  ill, 
and  being  landed  at  Shaekamaxon,  where  the 
Swedes  had  a  settlement,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he 
there  died.  His  remains  were  however  taken  up 
the  river,  and  buried  at  the  place  where  the  com- 
missioners had  agreed  to  form  a  town,  now  Bur- 
lington. 

His  son  John  Kinsey,  of  whom  we  purpose  now 
to  give  some  account,  reached  West  Jersey,  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  his  father.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  family  came  with  him,  and  it  is  re- 
corded, that  the  care  of  it  fell  to  him.  He  was 
then  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  and  though  in  the 
vigour  of  manhood,  he  manifested,  that  a  concern 
for  his  everlasting  welfare  was  upon  him,  and  soon 
became  useful  in  the  church  militant.  How  long 
he  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burlington, 
we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  find  him  marrying  in 
Philadelphia,  Eighth  month  20th,  1687,  Sarah 
Stevens. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  carpenter  by  profes- 
sion, and  was  often  employed  in  the  repairs  neces- 
sary to  the  meeting-houses  and  other  buildings  of 
Friends  in  this  city.  About  the  year  1689,  he  be- 
gan to  be  employed  in  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  from  that  period,  until  the  time  of  his  removal 
to  Woodbridge,  East  Jersey,  in  1704,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  year  1692,  he 
signed  the  testimony  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting  against  George  Keith.  Some  few  years 
after,  he  appeared  in  the  ministry  to  the  comfort 
and  strength  of  his  friends.    Although  following  an 


active,  laborious  business,  he  appears  to  have  de-  whose  presence  and  power  was  his  support."  H 
voted  much  time  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  many  ap-|  produced  a  certificate  from  Ilhode  Island,  in  whic 
pointments  laid  upon  him  by  his  brethren.  We]  Friends  declared  their  unity  with  him,  and  h 
also  find  him  frequently  attending  the  meetings  for  gospel  services  among  thcm.^ 
worship,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, both  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey. 
Sometime  in  the  year  1702,  he  appears  to  have 
[lost  his  beloved  wife  Sarah.     They  had  drunk  to- 


gether of  the  cup  of  life,  in  which  domestic  com- 
forts, and  heart-touching  bereavements  had  been 
mingled.  The  grief  for  loss  of  children  taken 
away  in  innocency,  is  however  a  sorrow  in  which 
to  the  christian  there  is  consolation.  The  language 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  fraught  with  animating 
reflections :  "  In  heaven  their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

Early  in  the  year  1702,  with  his  fellow-minister 
in  the  gospel  and  true  friend,  Thomas  Thackera, 
of  Newtown,  West  Jersey,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Egg- 
harbour  and  Cape  May,  having  first  obtained  the 
unity  and  concurrence  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers. 
In  this  visit  they  held  divers  meetings,  and  found 
great  openness  among  the  people  along  the  sea- 
shore. Many  of  these  had  been  wild  and  unsettled 
in  their  habits  and  belief,  and  being  reached  by 
the  power  of  Truth,  they  laecame  anxious  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls,  and  were  desirous  that 
Friends  might  continue  to  visit  them.  In  the  fol- 
lowing Fifth  month,  John  Kinsey  received  a  letter 
addressed  to  Thomas  Thackera  and  himself  from 
Timothy  Braudreth,  of  Cape  May.  The  letter 
states  that  the  Lord  had  greatly  blessed  the 
labours  of  these  two  Friends,  in  their  recent  visit 
to  the  shore,  and  that,  notwithstanding  "  the  malic( 
of  the  children  of  disobedience"  in  withstanding 
them  and  those  lately  convinced,  "  six  of  the  neigh- 
bours had  openly  confessed  the  truth  of  their  doc- 
triues,"  making  "  a  profession  by  a  godly  life  and 
conversation,  with  a  confession  to  the  Lord' 
mediate  power  and  teaching."  "  Many  others  were 
pricked  in  their  consciences,  who  are  loath  to  come 
forth."  "  The  neighbourhood  is  alarmed,  and  talk 
of  sending  for  a  minister,  lest  most  at  the  Cape 
should  be  Quakers."  Several  beside  Timothy 
Brandreth  sign  the  letter,  viz:  Remembrance  Gar- 
,  John  Stilwell,  Elizabeth  Stilwell,  Eebecca 
Garrison,  Thpmas  Gandy,  John  Beeves  and  wife 
John  Townsend  and  wife. 

About  the  close  of  1702,  he  laid  before  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  his  concern,  with 
that  of  his  friend,  Richard  Gove,  to  pay  a  religiou; 
visit  through  New  England.  The  concern  wa, 
united  with,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  i 
certificate.  This  was  signed  about  the  close  of  the 
First  month,  1703,  but  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
Second  month  before  they  left  Philadelphia  on  the 
visit.  The  visit  proved  a  very  satisfactory  one, 
and  they  found  great  openness  amongst  those  of 
other  societies  to  receive  them  in  many  places.  In 
Nantucket,  where  Thomas  Chalkley,  in  1698,  and 
John  Richardson,  in  1701,  had  had  good  service; 
our  Friends  found  much  openness  for  labour,  and 
many  minds  willing  to  receive  the  word  preached. 
Speaking  of  J.  Kiusey's  visit  to  Nantucket,  Samuel 
Smith,  who  wrote  more  than  100  years  ago,  says 
"  He  was  instrumental  in  promoting  the  principle; 
of  the  Quakers  among  them.  And  there  was  somi 
time  after  a  thorough  convincement,  so  that  Friend 
there  are  now  a  numerous  people."  In  the  report 
made  to  the  ministers'  weekly  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia of  this  visit,  John  Kinsey  reported  truth 
prosperous  in  places;  that  there  was  a  general 
openness  to  receive  Friends  ;  and  that  in  Connec- 
ticut were  several  under  inquiry.  In  the  Yearly 
or  General  Bleeting  of  Ministers,  he  hkewise  gave 
some  account  of  his  services  on  this  journey.  He 
stated  that  "  he  had  had  satisfaction  in  the  Lord 


Many  brief  accounts  of  his  labours  m  meeting 
near  Philadelphia  exist,  but  not  much  is  to  I 
gleaned  from  them.  Of  one  he  attended  at  Abinj 
ton,  we  find  it  recorded,  that  he  had  "  hard  labou 
but  truth  prevailed  at  last  over  all.  Many  wei 
tendered,  and  the  meeting  was  to  mutual  comfo' 
and  satisfaction."  Some  meetings  were  "^ood  in  tl 
main."  Some  "well,"  "well,  and  orderly,"  " vei 
satisfactory,"  and  oneisnoted  as  disturbed  by  W.C 
This  W.  G.  was  once  a  Friend  in  good  standin 
in  the  world  and  in  the  church,  who  had  been  ei 
ticed  into  the  practice  of  drinking  ardent  spirit 
nd  had,  as  the  habit  grew  upon  him,  lost  his  plai 
of  usefulness  in  civil  and  religious  society. 

John  Kinsey,  towards  the  close  of  the  yei 
1703,  applied  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Phil, 
delphia  for  a  certificate,  on  account  of  marriage 

Grace ,  a  Friend,  at  Woodbridge,  East  Jerse 

On  his  marriage,  early  in  the  year  1704,  he  r 
moved  thither  where  he  appears  to  have  resid( 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  continued 
be  a  valuable  member  of  the  Yearly  Meetin 
which  he  generally  attended,  and  was  much  € 
teemed  amongst  his  neighbours  and  in  the  coi 
niunity  where  he  resided.  In  1716,  he  was  electi 
a  member  of  the  Assembly,  from  East  Jersey,  ai 
was  appointed  its  speaker.  We  have  but  little  a 
count  of  his  labours  and  travels  in  the  ministr 
after  his  removal  to  East  Jersey.  W^e  find  him, 
1725,  with  Thomas  Chalkley,  on  Long  Island  ;  b 
no  other  record  of  his  being  irom  home  on  a  re 
gious  visit,  has  come  to  my  notice. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Shrewsbury  ai 
Woodbridge  say  :  "  John  Kinsey  was  a  wortli 
Friend,  and  was  serviceable  to  this  meeting 
divers  respects,  being  a  sound  and  lively  miuisti 
adorning  the  doctrine  he  delivered  by  a  blamek 
and  inoffensive  life  and  conversation.  He  ende 
voured  to  strengthen  those  that  were  engaged 
Truth's  service,  and  to  incite  the  pure  mind  in  a 
that  Friends  might  not  set  down  in  the  bare  foi 
and  profession  of  Truth,  without  witnessing  t 
possession  and  virtue  thereof,  and  that  everythi 
which  tended  to  strife  and  discord  might  be  ke 
out  of  the  church.  Sometime  before  his  deceai 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  palsy,  which  to 
from  him  his  speech,  but  his  love  and  zeal  for  Tm 
continued  to  the  last.  He  constantly  attend 
meetings,  notwithstanding  the  palsy  added  to  t 
weakness  of  old  age,  and  seemed  to  rejoice  at  mei 
ing  with  his  friends.  He  departed  this  life  the  2: 
of  the  First  month,  1735,  in  the  87th  year  of] 
age." 

(To  he  continued.) 

Curious  Geological  Discovery. — The  new  do 
at  West  Hartlepool  which  is  approaching  rapic 
towards  completion,  has,  in  its  progress,  reveal 
several  facts  of  great  geological  interest.  Bene£ 
the  mud,  sand,  and  silt  of  the  "pool"  or  lake 
which  has  extended  considerably  beyond  its  presi 
boundary — there  exist  the  remains  of  an  ancic 
forest,  with  its  timber,  trees,  and  other  plants, 
they  grew  and  decayed  on  the  spot,  forming 
accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  of  considera' 
thickness.  In  this,  besides  the  hazel  nuts  in  gri 
number  and  perfection,  we  are  not  surprised  to  fi 
the  antlers  and  harder  portions  of  the  stag — i 
hart  of  the  olden  time;  portions  of  the  skuU  of  an 
have  also  been  found.  The  level  of  this  forest 
now  nearly  that  of  low  water,  consequently  bel 
the  present  sea  drainage.  Beneath  the  forest  a 
the  blue  clay  (the  earth  in  which  the  trees  gre 


THE    FEIEND. 


there  is  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  sand,  silt,  and  gravel, 

having  numerous  imbedded  boulders  of  waterworu 
stones,  many  of  them  of  several  tons  weight.  The 
whole  bed  is  the  well  known  "alluvium,"  "diluv 
ium,"  or  "drift,"  spread  over  the  country,  beneath 
il  and  above  the  stone.     In  cutting  the     " 


the 


ber  pond  at  the  northwest  angle  of  the  new  dock, 
which  is  entirely  in  this  "drift,"  a  portion  of  the  tusk 
if  an  elephant  was  discovered  some  days  ago.  The 
fragment,  which  is  about  18  inches  long,  is  of  that 
;nd  which  has  been  embedded  in  the  jaw,  and  ex- 
hibits all  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  such  a  spe 
cimen.  This  is  the  first  instance  within  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  remains  of  elephants  being  found  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  but,  curious  as  it  is,  it  should 
lot,  as  a  matter  of  scientific  investigation,  excite  in 
IS  any  feeling  of  surprise,  inasmuch  as  this  same 
'drift'  has,  in  various  localities  on  the  Yorkshire 
oast  produced  portions  of  the  tusks  and  grinders 
)f  elephants,  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  muse- 
ims  of  York,  Whitby,  and  Scarborough  ;  and  in  the 
Tell  known  cave  of  Kirkdale,  near  Kirby  Moor- 
iide,  were  discovered  the  bones  of  elephants  and 
hose  of  various  other  quadrupeds  in  great  abun- 
lance. — Durham  County,  England,  Advertiser. 


EARTH'S  UNCERTAINTIES. 
The  evils  that  beset  our  path, 

Who  can  prevent  or  cure? 
We  stand  upon  the  brink  of  death 

When  most  we  seem  secure. 

If  we  to-day  sweet  peace  possess, 
It  soon  may  be  withdrawn  ; 

Some  change  may  plunge  us  in  distre 
Before  to-morrow's  dawn. 


On  the  Gcnnincncss  and  Autlient 

Scriptures. 
The  Bible  is  not  to  be  contemplated  as  one  book, 
but  as  a  collection  of  several,  competed  at  difler- 
ent  times,  by  different  persons,  and  in  diflerent 
places.  It  is  a  collection  of  writings,  partly  his- 
torical, partly  prophetical,  partly  didactic,  compos- 
ed some  previously,  some  subsequently,  to  an 
important  event,  adverted  to  in  most  of  them,  called 
;'  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;"  an  event  which 
IS  generally  described  as  having  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  enhance  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
happiness  of  man.  Now,  to  believe  the  Christian 
Religion  is  to  believe  that  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  were  what  they  were  de- 
scribed to  be  in  these  books  ;  that  is,  were  endued 
with  divine  authority,  that  they  had  a  commission 
from  God  to  act  and  teach  as  they  did,  and  that 
He  will  verify  their  declarations  concerning  future 
thing.=,  and  especially  those  concerning  a  Jvti<re 
/ije,  by  the  event.  Such  a  belief,  that  it  may  be 
operative,  must  have  a  substantial  basis  :  and  so 
varied  and  persuasive  are  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  every  man,  whether  his  intellectual 
faculties  are  weak  or  strong,  have  been  little  or 
much  cultivated,  may  obtain  evidence  suited  to  his 
circumstances.  He  who  cannot  enter  into  elabo- 
rate disquisitions  concerning  the  credibility  of  the 


Benjaman  Robins,  the  mathematician,  and  not 
VV  alters,  whose  name  is  appended  to  it.  Ha  vie  v's 
JMemoirs  of  the  Life  of  Cowper  are  both  ..xnuiuc 
and  authentic;  they  were  written  by  Mr.  llayley 
and  the  information  they  contain  was  deducecl 
trom  the  best  authority.  The  same  may  be  said 
ot  many  other  works,  which,  notwithstandinjr  lav 
no  elamis  to  the  character  of  being  inspired.  These 
three  characteristics  of  genuineness,  authenticity, 
and  inspiration,  meet  no  where  but  in  the  books 
which  constitute  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In 
order  to  establish  this  position,  I  shall  now  attend 
to  the  quahties  of  genuineness  and  authenticity, 
which  will  furnish  ample  employment  for  the  present 
letter ;  and  shall  consider  that  of  inspiration  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  series. 

Here  I  shall  first  present  you  with  three  general 
propositions  on  the  genuiuene.ss  of  Scripture,  taken 
principally  from  an  ingenious  philosopher  of  the 
last  century;  (Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii.)  and  then 
subjoin  some  such  particular  considerations  as 
must,  I  think,  in  conjunction  with  these  propositions 
remove  all  doubt  from  every  candid  mind. 

I.  The  Genuineness  of  the  ScrijMires  proves  the 
Truth  of  the  principal  Facts  contained  in  than. 

For,  First,  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  any 
genuine  writings  professing  to  be  real  history,  in 
which  the  principal  facts  are   not  true ;    unless 


Seriptui^,  hasother  and  ot^n  stronge;:;;^;d;:f  XJ,  ,1  rSes  ^^ic^ 
laith.     He  may  see  the  provision  which  the  Bible  !to  fal.ifv.  and  t.hp  o;rr.I^Z 

lor  the  restoration  of  man  to  happiness  to  be 
precisely  such  as  h: 


Disease  and  pain  invade  our  health. 

And  find  an  easy  prey  ; 
And  oft  when  least  expected,  wealth 

Takes  wings  and  flies  away. 
A  fever  or  a  blow  can  shake 

Our  wisdom's  boasted  rule, 
And  of  the  brightest  genius,  make 

A  madman  or  a  fool. 

The  gourds  from  which  we  look  for  fruit. 

Produce  us  only  pain  ; 
A  worm  unseen  attacks  the  root. 

And  all  our  hopes  are  vain. 

I  pity  those  who  seek  no  more 
Than  such  a  world  can  give  ; 

Wretched  they  are,  and  blind  and  poor. 
And  dying  while  they  live. 

Since  sin  has  (ill'd  the  earth  with  woe. 

And  creatures  fade  and  die  ; 
Lord,  wean  our  hearts  from  things  beloie, 

And  fix  OUT  hopes  on  hiyh. 


"  IN  SPIRIT,  AND  IN  TRUTH." 
God  is  a  Spirit,  just  and  wise, 

He  sees  our  inmost  mind  ; 
In  vain  to  heaven  we  raise  our  cries, 

And  leave  our  souls  behind. 

Nothing  but  truth  before  his  throne, 

With  honour  can  appear; 
The  painted  hypocrites  are  known. 

Through  the  disguise  they  wear. 

Their  lifted  eyes  salute  the  skies, 
Their  bended  knees  the  ground: 

But  God  abhors  the  sacrifice. 
Where  not  the  heart  is  found. 


Lord,  search  my  thougl 

And  make  my  soul  si 
Then  shall  I  stand  before  thy  face. 

And  find  acceptance  there. 


nd  try  my  ways. 


I  ascribe  to  Divine  grace  the  commencement,  the 
itinuance  and  the  consummation  of  all  good. — 
-.  J.  Arminius. 


own  necessities  require :  h( 
may  see  that  the  purity  of  its  commands  has  i 
wonderful  tendency  to  elevate  the  r.ature  of  man 
and  to  produce  universal  felicity;  he  may  expe- 
rience that  actual  change  of  heart  and  lite  which 
the  gospel  promises  to  all  sincere  believers  ;  and 
then,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it,  "He  that  believ- 
eth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  him- 
self,'" 1  John,  V.  10,  a  witness  that  may  grow  and 
triumph  during  the  decay  of  the  mental  faculties, 
the  anguish  of  a  sick  bed,  and  the  agonies  of  death. 
But  the  evidence  of  which  I  now  intend  principally 
to  speak,  is  that  deducible  from  a  more  critical 
examination  of  the  bible  itself,  and  from  collateral 
testimony  drawn  from  historic  and  other  indispu- 
table sources. 

Now  any  candid  and  reflecting  person,  when  he 
first  directs  his  attention  to  this  wonderful  volume 
and  notices  the  awful,  authoritative,  and  momen- 
tous language  which  is  often  assumed  in  it,  will  be 
naturally  impelled  to  inquire.  Is  this  book  what 
U  professes  to  be,  the  [words]  of  God  1  Were  its 
various  authors  instructed  by  God  to  relate  the 
histories,  state  the  doctrines,  enforce  the  precepts, 
predict  the  events,  which  are  the  subjects  of  their 
respective   books  ?     Were  they  "  holy  men  of  God, 


,,.,.,,  .    ,  -  engaged  the  author 

to  talMty,  and  the  circumstances  which  gave  some 
plausibility  to  the  fiction,  are  apparent ;  neither  of 
which  can  be  alleged  in  the  present  case,  with 
any  colour  of  reason.  Where  the  writer  of  a  his- 
tory appears  to  the  world  as  such,  not  only  his 
moral  sense,  but  his  regard  to  his  character  and  his 
interest,  are  strong  motives  not  to  falsify  in  noto- 
rious matters  ;  he  must,  therefore,  have  stronger 
motives  from  the  opposite  quarter,  and  also  a  fav- 
ourable conjuncture  of  circumstances,  before  he 
can  attempt  this. 

Secondly.  As  this  is  rare  in  general,  so  it  is 
much  more  rare  where  the  writer  treats  of  things 
which  happened  in  hig  own  time,  and  under  his 
own  cognizance  or  direction,  and  communicates  his 
history  to  persons  under  the  same  circumstances. 
All  which  may  be  said  of  the  writers  of  the  Scrip- 
ture History. 

That  this  and  the  following  arguments  may  be 
applied  with  more  ease  and  perspicuity,  I  shall 
ere,  in  one  view,  refer  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  to  their  proper  authors.  It  is 
assumed,  then,  that  the  Pentateuch  consists  of  the 
writings  of  Moses,  put  together  by  Samuel  with  a 
very  few  additions;  that  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges  were,  in  like  manner,  collected  by  him  ;  and 
the  book  of  Ruth,  with  the  first  part  of  the  book  of 


Ghost,_    or   were   they  impostors  T  Or,   to   reduce  Uritten  by  the   prophets  who   succeeded    S.'nrpl 
inquiries  into  a  methodical  form,  it  will  be  Iprobably  NathanVd  GadTfhatT  ' 


or  were  they  impostors?  Or, 
quiries  into  a  methodical  fort 
asked  generally.  Are  the  Books  of  the  -^A'^^f^^^o^:::::nZ^Z::Zt::^:SZ 
New  Testaments  (exelu  ing  those  which  are  avow-  succeeding  prophets   concerni^ig"  Seir  owf  timt 
ine  ?     A  e  they  authentic  ?  and  from  the  public  genealogical  tables   made  bv 
.^u^!  l''^!^^J'^''^'t'^''\^^'.-K  '^-K^^^  bookl  of  Ezra  and  Neherah  are 


edly  apocryphal)  gcmdne 

Are  they  itispired  ' 

-    tautologous,  nothing  that  is  superfluous."^  For  a  I  collections  of  like  records  some  writtenbv  F 

book  may   be  genuine  that  is  not  authentic:  alNehemiah  and  ""-"  ™-  °         "        ^ 

book  maybe  authentic  that  is  not  genuine  :   and  1  book  of  Esther 

many  are  '     '  '  '        

not  in, 


zra  and 

by  their  predecessors  ;  that  the 

_  was  written  by  some  eminent  Jew, 


^^s=^^^^f=i5:si2;:;I^S 

but  it  is  not  authentic,  beinga  mere  effort  of  thai  j  Sr^iot  pel":  ^th^^lookf oT^l^ro'S  LI 
fi"cC  The  i ounrTl  V"!  P"'"v^"°'^  °'^^^  GLi.^.K,  SolimSn;  the  book  of  eLLs  a "es 
aSii^  nn  f,^'^°"."\°f  I^°^<^.^.°^°"«^°y»gesiby  Solomon,  towards  th^  close  of  his  life,  when 
S-'   1  V     T  "'^/"  "  ''°°'t'.  t'^^'?*°'■'"f  "on  being  \  distress  and  anguish  had  reclaimed  him  fron 


ppljed  by  Lord   Anson   himself  to   the  author  : 
but   it  is  not  genuine,   for   the   real  author  was 


idola- 
jtry;  the  Prophecies  by  the  prophets  whose  names 
I  they  bear ;  and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  by 
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the  perBons  to  whom  they  are  usually^  ascribed. 
There  are  many  internal  evidences,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  New  Testament,  many  external  ones  too 
(which  will  be  touched  upon  as  we  proceed,)  by 
which  these  books  may  be  shown  to  belong  to  the 
authors  here  specified.  Or,  if  there  be  any  doubts, 
they  are  merely  of  a  critical  nature, and  do  not  at 
all  affect  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  nor  mate- 
rially alter  the  application  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  proposition.  Thus,  if  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  be  supposed  to  have  been  written 
not  by  St.  Paul,  but  by  Clement,  or  Barnabas,  or 
Luke,  the  evidence  therein  given  to  the  miracles 
performed  by  Christ  and  his  followers,  will  not 
be  at  all  invalidated  by  this  circumstance. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Doctoring  Sick  Animals.     One  of  the  best  sys- 
tems of  medical  practice  ever  known,  and  which 
will  probably  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  all 
coming  time,  is  nursing.     Good  care  will  do  more 
than  all  the  medicine  in  the  world  without  it.    Med- 
icine is  sometimes  very  good,  but  the  most  skilful 
physicians  have  found  they  could  do  but  little  with 
serious  cases  without  that  intelligent  and  careful 
watching,  at  all  times  required  for  the  removal  or 
prevention  of  irritating  causes,  and  known  as  good 
nursino-.     The  writer  once  owned  a  horse  suffering 
from  an  excessive  cough.    Numerous  remedies  were 
prescribed  by  kii.'d  neighboure,  enough,  doubtless, 
to  have  killed  him  at  once.     It  was  concluded  to 
discard   all,  to  give  the  best  attention  to  his  wants, 
and  avoid  every  thing  which  causes  or  prolongi 
cold.     This  was  during  the  changeable  weather  of 
autumn,  and  he  was  blanketed  whenever  a  chill  air 
was  apprehended  ;  he  was  worked  very  moderately, 
avoiding  perspiration,  and  he  was  fed  on  succulent 
food,  which  was  supposed  to  favour  expectoration, 
and  especially  young  clover.     In  a  few  weeks  na- 
ture had  performed  a  perfect  cure ;  and  if  any  one 
of  the  nostrums  had   accidentally  been  employed 
and  had  not  proved  very  prejudicial,  it  would  un- 
questionably have  received  high  praise  for  its  effica- 
cy.    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  discriminate 
between  a  recovery  by  virtue  of  medicine,  and  in 
spite  of  it.    To  keep  animals  in  health  is  more  im 
portant  than  to  cure  sick  ones,  and  for  this  pur 
pose  a  few  leading  rules  should  be  always  observed 
viz:   1st.  Always   feed  regularly  as  to  time  and 
quantity.     Many  animals  are  made  sick  by  starv 
ing  them  at  one  time  and  stuffing  them  at  another. 
Especially,  never  overfeed.  2ud.  The  same  rule 
must  be  observed  with  watering,  and  let  the  water 
be  pure.     3d.  Never  overwork  an  animal ;  regular 
and  moderate  exercise  will  enable  a  working  ani- 
mal to  do  more  the  year  through,  by  all  odds,  than 
hurried  driving  at  one  time,  and  resting  and  over- 
feeding at  another  ;   and  it  will  be  infinitely  less 
liable  to  disease.     4th.  Allovp  a  regular  supply  of 
salt;  it  is  useful,  but  an  observance  of  preceding 
rules  without  salt  will  be  incomparably  better  than 
their  infraction  with  it.     5th.  Never  feed  musty  or 
had  food.     If  musty  fodder  must  be  used,  pass  it 
through  a  rapid  cutter,  and  moisten,  salt,  and  meal 
it.     6th.  Avoid  unwholesome  or  poisonous  plants 
in  pastures  and  in  hay.     7th.  Guard  all  animals 
against  cold  rain  and  snow  falling  on  them,  and 
against  lying  on  cold,  wet  ground.    8th.  All  changes 
of  food  must  be  gradual.     If  from  hay  to  grass,  let 
the  grazing  be  but  an  hour  the  first  day,  two  hours 
the  next,  three  the  next,  &c.     The  same  caution 
must  be  carefully  observed  in  beginning  to  feed 
with  roots,  grain,  &c.     9th.  Be  careful  that  ani- 
mals have  enough  of  exercise  and  plenty  of  pure, 
fresh  air.     Stables   must  be  well  ventilated  ;   ani- 
mals often  become  sick  from  breathing  foul  air. 
10.  Lastly,  and  by  no  means  least,  let  strict  clean- 


liness be  observed.  All  animals — even  pigs — kept 
clean  and  curried  are  found  to  maintain  their  flesh 
better,  or  fatten  faster  than  when  dirty  and  ne- 
lected,  and  cleanliness  is  more  important  to  health 
than  for  flesh.  _ 

Tor  "The  Friend." 

Oar   Homes. 

'0  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue  and  to  peace, 
Domestic  life  in  rural  leisure  passed  I 
Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy  sweets  ; 
Though  many  boast  thy  favours,  and  affect 
To  understaud  and  choose  thee  for  their  own. 
But  fuolish  man  forgoes  his  proper  bliss, 
Ev'n  as  his  first  progenitor,  and  quits, 
Though  placed  in  paradise,  (for  earth  has  still 
Some  traces  of  her  youthful  beauty  left,) 
Substantial  hajipiness  for  transient  joy. 
Scenes  form'd  for  contemplation,  and  to  nurse 
The  growing  seeds  of  Wisdom;  that  suggest, 
By  every  pleasing  image  they  present. 
Reflections  such  as  meliorate  the  heart, 
Compose  the  passions,  and  exalt  the  mind ; 


How  various  his  employments,  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle  ;  and  who  justly,  in  return, 
Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too  I 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen, 
Delightful  industry  enjoyed  at  home, 
And  nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
Dressed  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad — 
Can  he  want  occupation  who  has  these? 
Me  therefore  studious  of  laborious  ease, 
Not  slothful;  happy  to  deceive  the  time. 
Not  waste  it;   and  aware  that  human  life 
Is  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use, 
When  He  shall  call  his  debtors  to  account 
From  whom  are  all  our  blessings  ;  bus'ness  finds 
Ev'n  here;  while  sedulous  I  seek  t'  improve. 
At  least  neglect  not,  or  leave  unemploy'd, 
The  mind  he  gave  me ;  driving  it,  though  slack 
Too  oft,  and  much  impeded  in  its  work 
By  causes  not  to  be  divulged  in  vain, 
To  its  just  point — the  service  of  mankind. 
He  that  attends  to  his  interior  self, 
That  has  a  heart,  and  keeps  it ;  and  who  seeks 
A  social,  not  a  dissipated  life ; 
Has  business;'  feels  himself  engag'd  t'  achieve 
No  unimportant,  thou^rh  a  silent,  task. 
A  life  all  turbulence  and  noise  may  seem. 
To  him  that  leads  it,  wise,  and  to  be  praised; 
But  wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  most  success 
Sought  in  still  water,  and  beneath  clear  skies. 
He  that  is  ever  occupied  in  storms. 
Or  dives  not  for  it,  or  brings  up  instead, 
Vainly  industrious,  a  disgraceful  prize." 

How  beautiful  the  picture  of  a  life  in  such  a 
Home — amid  "  Friends,  books,  a  garden !"  bow 
strong  the  contrast  with  the  world  around,  and 
the  pursuits  of  the  world. 

By  the  highest  authority  we  have  been  taught 
the  influence  of  "  a  little  leaven  hid  in  three  mea 
sures  of  meal,"  leavening  the  whole  lump — leaven 
whether  it  be  for  good  or  for  evil,  we  may  appre- 
hend, pervades  and  assimilates  with  itself  the  men^ 
tal  as  well  as  physical  surroundings — and  so  ren- 
ders it  of  vast  importance  that  those  who  have 
under  their  direction  the  Horiws  of  our  Society- 
upon  whom  has  rested  the  obligation  to  "  command 
their  children,  and  their  household,"  that  they 
guard  well  the  approaches,  by  which  the  leaven  of 
evil  may  be  introduced  within  their  domestic  circle 
— acquaintance,  friendships,  books  and  publications 
by  the  periodical  or  daily  press,  are  the  avenues 
whither  concerned  parents  turn  instinctively.  Even 
drops  of  water  falling  continuously  upon  a  stone 
will  wear  it  away.  It  was  Wilberforce,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  who  expressed  the  opinion,  "  that  a  per- 
son for  three  months  reading  a  (daily)  journal, 
would  become  a  convert  to  its  doctrines."  Surely 
then  we  should  look  to  the  purity  and  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  their  teachings. 

I  have  recently  heard  of  a  Friend  who  said  to  a 
guest  spending  a  few  days  with  him,  that  the  morn- 
ing paper  was  as  essential  to  him  as  his  breakfast ; 


and  that  when  deprived  of  it,  he  missed  it  as  much 
regular  meal — the  narrator  added  that  al- 
though the  Bible  lay  on  the  table  of  his  room,  if 
not  sought  with  the  same  frequency  and  ear- 
nestness as  the  Tribune,  Courier,  and  Gazette,  il 
seemed  to  be  frequently  entirely  forgotten  both 
morning  and  evening.  For  myself  I  am  willing  tc 
acknowledge,  my  own  habit  was  at  one  period,  at 
y  breakfast  table,  to  read  the  morning  paper — 
and  I  am  ready  to  believe  there  is  a  large  portion 
of  the  Homes  within  our  borders  where  the  prac- 
tices are  but  too  much  approximating  to  such  ha- 
bits ;  and  where  from  the  objectionable  eharactet 
of  many  papers,  there  is  great  danger  the  attach- 
ment to  the  "doctrines"  of  the  daily  journals  will 
continue  to  become  stronger,  as  well  as  attach- 
to  the  doctrines  of  Friends  continue  to  be- 
come weaker — sitting  more  and  more  loosely  upor 
daily  readers — for  this  sort  of  reading  in  manj 
cases  almost  entirely  supersedes  all  other.  We 
see  it  in  the  parlours  of  invalids,  in  the  chamben 
of  sickness,  and  upon  beds  of  languishing,  which 
sometimes  have  proved  to  be  beds  of  death. 

very  few  among  the  members  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  I  apprehend,  have  reflected  upor 
the  tendencies  or  the  influences  of  a  regular  course 
of  reading  the  graphic  descriptions  of  the  illusive 
glories  of  battle-fields  with  their  chivalric  deed: 
and  heroism,  or  the  general  scope  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  daily  materials  of  some  pubhcationi 
abounding  throughout  our  land,  not  omitting  the 
detailed  Divorce  histories,  or  minutiie  of  Police 
Reports ;  with  all  the  acrimony  of  political  strife 
Can  benefit  be  derived  from  familiarity  with  sucl 
reading  by  the  aged  or  middle-aged — as  the  year; 
draw  nigh  "  when  they  shall  be  afraid  of  tha 
which  is  hio-h,  and  fears  shall  be  in  the  way,  ane 
the  almond-tree  shall  flourish,  and  the  grasshoppe: 
shall  be  a  burthen,  and  desire  shall  fail ;  beeauSi 
man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  g. 
about  the  streets,"  the  days  when  will  be  realizec 
"  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher,  all  i 
vanity."  And  in  every  human  probabihty  mus 
their  effects  be  for  good  or  for  evil  upon  the  younj 
members  of  our  religious  Society,  daily  finding  them 
selves  at  a  period  so  important  as  the  outset  of  thei 
lives,  in  such  companionship  ? — for  its  being  so  con 
stant,  and  its  teachings  so  steady,  we  might  almot 
fancy  "thou  seemest  a  real  and  breathing  presence. 
A  sage  of  ancient  time  declared,  "  It  is  of  grea 
moment  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  every  on; 
is  educated,"  and  Legh  Richmond  so  eminent  i: 
recent  days  alike  for  his  virtues  and  for  the  happ 
influences  shed  about  his  domestic  scenes,  held  th 
opinion,  "  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  fit  my  chil 
dren  for  heaven,  I  approve ;  but  I  must  keep  aloe 
from  everything  which  is  likely  to  be  a  snare  or 
temptation  to  them,  or  indispose  their  minds  to  ' 
serious  or  steady  pursuit  of  their  great  object. 
He  thought  too,  "  that  although  a  good  school  : 
better  than  a  bad  Home, — a  good  Home  is  th 
best  of  schools.  Children  are  for  the  most  pai 
educated  in  temper  and  habits  of  all  kinds  not  b 
governesses,  but  by  companions,  and  here  all 
contingency."  He  likewise  held  that  a  happ 
Home  greatly  depended  on  associating  some  usi  ■' 
ful  pursuit  with  recreation,  and  proper  employ  ■ " 
the  leisure  hours  of  the  younger  portions  of  tl  * 
family.  If  this  be  admitted,  would  it  not  be  we  ' 
to  provide  a  turner's  lathe  with  implements  for  o  ' 
cupation  in  different  mechanical  employments,  b' 
sides  a  choice  selection  of  books,*  that  facilities  1  ' 

*  Any  person  desiring  to  make  such  a  selection,  mi  ' 
be  gratified  to  learn,  that  a  second  edition  of  Dphan  % 
Letters,  or  Travels  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  h  ;, 
been  recently  published  in  Philadelphia— a  book  ha  ^^ 
pily  blending  much  of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
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afforded  as  opportunities  occur  when  abroad  or  at 
homo,  to  make  collections  for  commencing  a  cabinet 
of  whatever  is  beautiful  in  nature  or  ingenious  in 
art — with  specimens  of  botany  and  mineralogy — 
as  well  as  possession  of,  or,  at  least  access  to  mi- 
croscopes, air-pumps,  and  njachices  illustrating 
iSlectricity  and  hydraulics — with  telescopes  for 
.surveying  the  planets  and  wonderful  appearances 
in  the  heavens. 

Pennsylvania,  Eleventh  mo.  13,  1857. 

It  is  a  solemn  moment,  and  no  man  can  feel  an 
■indifference  in  the  issue  of  events.  Of  our  present 
troubles  no  man  can  see  the  end.  They  are,  for- 
tunately, as  yet  mainly  commercial ;  and  if  we  are 
only  to  lose  money,  and  by  painful  poverty  to  be 
Itaught  wisdom,  no  man  need  seriously  to  despair. 
And  yet  the  very  haste  to  he  rich,  which  is  the  oc- 
casion of  this  wide-spread  calamity,  has  tended  to 
destroy  the  moral  forces  with  which  we  are  to 
sist  and  subdue  it. — Late  Fajjer. 


The  subject  of  differences  among  brethren  has 
ilways  been  a  delicate  one.  These  differences  have 
ilways  been  exaggerated.  If  we  could  but  behold 
'le  number  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  promote 

e  same  holy  end — burning  with  love  and  zeal  for 
he  same  blessed  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  ap 
)reciate  the  blessedness  of  Christian  unity  and  fel 
owship,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  n( 
acrifice  of  personal  feeling  and  no  degree  of  spi 
itual  wrestling  would  be  too  great;  no  trial  of 
faith  and  patience  too  humiliating,  and  no  la- 
lours  too  arduous,  which  might  be  required  for  its 
'reservation  or  restoration.  We  would  then  be 
ngaged  to  look  at  individuals  on  the  right,  not  on 
he  wrong  side.  We  would  understand  and  ap- 
treciate  one  another.  We  would  forget  wrongs 
nd  injuries  done  to  ourselves.  Oh,  if  we  would 
nly  do  this,  in  humility,  we  must  think  less  of 
urselves,  and  more  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
f  others ;  we  must  avoid  extreme  statements,  as 
0  the  desires,  designs  and  practices  of  others,  and 
bus  keep  our  own  hands  free  and  clean. 

A  Colony  of  Canaries. 

A  friend  of  mine,  residing  not  more  than  some 
xteen  miles  from  London,  has  at  the  present 
me  a  whole  colony  of  canaries  living  and  breed 
)g  in  the  open  air.  They  are  free  as  the  air  they 
reathe,  unrestricted  in  their  flight,  thoroughly  do- 
lesticated  in  their  habits,  and  tame  as  any  heart 
)uld  desire  them  to  be.  I  will  now  describe  the 
)ot  where  this  fairy  bird-land  lies  concealed  from 
le  prying  eye  of  the  public.  I  have  seen  it  often, 
id  revelled  in  the  sight  quite  at  my  leisure.  On 
itering  the  picturesque  mansion,  the  eye  is  arrested 
J  an  extensive  and  charming  view  from  the  win- 
Seated,  or  rather  embossed  in  its  own  grounds, 
the  windows  downwards,  there  is  a  verdant 
wn,  extending  by  a  gradual  slope  to  the  margin 

a  large  open  park — there  being  no  interruption 

an  almost  unbounded  prospect.  Immediately 
ntiguous  to  the  dwelling-house  is  an  ample  shrub- 
ry,  beautifully  laid  out,  and  comprising  trees  and 
rubs  of  all  kinds.  Here  the  birds  nest  and  hold 
eir  conferences.  This  shrubbery  extends  all 
d  the  house.  To  the  left,  immediately  beyond 
e  flower-garden,  and  in  a  shady  corner,  is  a  sheet 

water  overarched  by  trees.  Here  the  cattle  re- 
rt  to  drink  ;  here,  too,  the  birds  assemble  to  en- 
y  the  cool  breezes,  when  the  blazing  sun  banishes 
em  from  the  park  and  open  fields.  Such  is  the 
ot  where  dwells  this  happy  family  of  canaries. 
:re  they  live,  day  and  night,  in  perfect  liberty ; 
re  they  build   their  nests;  here  they  lay  their 


eggs,  and  rear  their  young  ;  here  they  play— here 
they  sing.  Sometimes  a  nest  is  louud  in  a  wistaria, 
immediately  beneath  a  window.  Look  at  it  if  you 
will ;  pass  your  finger  over  the  back  of  the  sitting 
mother ;  it  is  no  offence.  When  the  young  are 
hatched,  and  three  days  old,  look  at  them,  also,  if 
you  will;  the  parent  is  pleased,  and  her  offspring 
are  fearless.  So  among  all  the  trees  and  all  the 
bushes.  I  .speak  from  actual  experience.  It  is  a 
most  amiable  sight  to  behold  these  pretty  creatures, 
of  all  hues  and  all  colours,  feeding  their  young. 
And  how  the  papas  make  the  welkin  ring  with 
their  floods  of  melody !  Here  let  me  remark,  that 
the  musical  powers  of  the  canary,  heard  in  an  open 
park  or  shrubbery,  are  as  novel  as  they  are  beau- 
tiful. When  thus  "  free,"  he  is  heard  to  perfection. 
Birds  in  confinement  are  under  restraint.  They 
sing,  it  is  true,  but  their  song  is  monotonous.  It 
lacks  the  energy  and  spirit  of 
These  birds  are  free  of  the  house ;  they  caT  at  the 
table,  fly  on  the  young  ladies'  shoulders,  and  make 
themselves  quite  "  at  home"  with  the  household. 
Moreover  their  food,  in  choice  variety,  is  placed 
for  them  in  a  very  large  cage  on  the  lawn,  which 
they  enter  by  certain  small  openings.  Would  you 
detain  them,  a  slight,  invisible  cord,  skilfully  touched 
by  a  gentle  hand,  bars  every  point  of  egress.  They 
are  your  prisoners  !  For  a  succession  of  years  has 
this  colony  existed  and  thrived ;  and  many  a  treat 
have  I  had  while  contemplating  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  only  a  little  tact  and  a  kindly  dis- 
position.— William,  Kidd. 


SOD,  and  led  them  to  hazard  an  armed  conflict  with 
a  government  so  vastly  superior  to  them  in  all  the 
resources  of  war.  The  event  is  to  be  greatly  de- 
plored, as  it  must  eventually  lead  to  great  destruc- 
tion of  human  hfe,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of 
human  misery ;  and  we  much  regret  to  see  the  sen- 
timent broached  in  some  of  the  periodicals,  that 
this  last  act  of  the  Mormons  offers  the  best  issue 
that  could  be  presented  for  setthng  the  difficulties 
they  have  produced,  as  it  gives  a  fair  opportunity 
lor  destroying  their  community,  or  drivintr  them 
out  of  the  United  States.  But  bad  as  very^manv 
of  the"!   "1".*   1^."   -■  .1   -ii--i       1       •     ,  ,  •'  ^ 


While  Rebecca  Jones  was  lying  sick  with  yellow 
fever,  she  addressed  Thomas  Seattergood  as  fol 
lows: — "Dear  Thomas,  many  have  fled  from 
the  Truth,  but  the  Lord  will  meet  with  them, 
have  been  an  exercised  woman  for  thirty  years 
past,  and  often  grieved  to  see  the  pride  and  for- 
getfulness  of  many  in  our  Society ;  the  multiply- 
ing, of  jjleasure  carriages,  formal  visiting,  &c." 
At  another  time,  while  he  was  with  her,  she  said, 
"  there  is  another  dispensation  in  store  for  this 
people,  depend  upon  it, — repeating  it  more  than 
, — if  the  people  are  not  humbled  by  the  pre- 


must  be,  and  utterly  abominable  as  are 
their  doctrines  and  practices,  there  are,  we  doubt 
not  many  poor  ignorant  dupes,  many  innocent 
children  among  them,  who  were  little  aware  of 
the  toils  of  sin  and  corruption,  into  which  they 
\yere  being  led,  when  they  took  their  journey  to 
oving  bard.  Salt  Lake  City,  and  who  probably  would  be  clad 
to  escape  from  its  infection,  were  it  in  their  power 
but  who  must  now  abide  the  conflict,  and  share  in 
the  misery  that  may  be  inflicted  on  the  community. 
It  would  be  well  for  those  in  authority  in  our  Go- 
vernment to  bear  in  mind,  that  as  we  profess  to  be 
believers  in  a  rehgion  which  enjoins  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men,  while  the  infatuated  Mormons 
repudiate  that  religion,  and  are  little  if  any  better 
than  heathen,  it  behooves  us  to  show  the  superiority 
of  our  faith  by  our  works,  and  to  seek  to  maintain 
and  secure  the  rightful  authority  of  the  government 
by  means  consonant  with  the  peaceful  nature  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  We  have  a  full  belief  in  the 
power  of  Christian  principles,  and  their  adaptation 
to  all  circumstances,  and  that  if  the  proper  course 
were  pursued,  these  difficulties,  as  well  as  all  others 
occurring  within  governments  or  between  them 
could  be  settled  amicably  by  adherence  to  those' 
principles,  and  thus  be  a  means  of  spreading  the 
lledeemer's  kingdom  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


THE     FRIEND. 


ELEVEXTH  iMONTH   21,   1857. 


It  would  appear  from  the  accounts  published  in 
the  daily  papers,  that  Brigham  Young,  the  high 
priest  of  the  Mormons,  has,  by  proclamation,  for- 
bidden the  troops  of  the  United  States  to  enter  or 
remain  within  the  territory  of  Utah,  unless  they 
surrender  their  arms  and  ammunition ;  thus  vir- 
tually setting  the  Government  at  defiance.  The 
Mormons  are  said  to  have  entered  into  league  with 
different  tribes  of  Indians,  residing  in  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  and  roaming  over  the  great  plains  of 
the  far  West,  and  that  they  are  responsible  for 
many  of  the  outrages  recently  committed  upon  the 
emigrant  trains,  in  which  so  many  human  lives  have 
been  sacrificed.  Eighty  wagons  containing  sup- 
plies for  the  United  States  troops,  and  belonging  to 
contractors,  were  attacked,  pillaged  and  burnt  by 
them.  It  has  been  foreseen  that  the  assumptions 
of  the  leaders  of  these  poor  deluded  people,  and 
the  determination  maniiested  by  them  to  set  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  at  defiance,  when 
it  came  in  collision  with  their  extravagant  preten- 
sions, or  abominable  practices,  must  sooner  or  later 
subject  them  to  its  coercive  power ;  but  it  could 
hardly  have   been  supposed  that  their  fanaticism 


„„   ij  1  ,    .  ■,--,         .    ,  ,.         ,         - 1  public  affairs,  bnt  the  health  of  tlie  Kinc  is  said  to  1 

would  have  betrayed  them  into  premeditated  trea- [improving.  »  =  ^  .u  lo 


SUMMARY  OF  EVEXTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  31,st  ult. 
Intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Delhi  had  been  received. 
The  British  arm.y  having  been  strongly  reinforced,  as- 
saulted the  city  on  the  morning  of  Ninth  month  14th, 
and  gained  possession  of  the  northern  portion  of  it;  on 
the  16th  the  magazine  was  stormed,  and  on  the  20th  the 
ity  was  occupied.  The  entire  loss  of  the  British 
IS  not  slated.  Up  to  the  ICth,  it  was  computed  at  GOO 
killed  and  wounded,  including  50  officers.  The  natives 
made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  great  numbers.  General  Wilson,  the  English 
er,  directed  that  the  women  and  children  should 
be  spared,  but  ordered  no  quarter  to  be  given  to  the  men. 
Many  of  the  mutineers  however  escaped — among  them, 
the  King  of  Delhi  and  his  two  sons.  Considerable  rein- 
forcements had  arrived  at  Calcutta.  General  Havelock's 
force  had  been  increased,  and  he  had  set  forward  for 
the  relief  of  Lucknow,  the  garrison  in  which  still  held 
out  against  the  rebels.  A  few  cases  of  disaffection  had 
occurred  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

The  financial  crisis  in  this  country  was  severely  fell 
in  England.  The  Borough  Bank  of  Liverpool  had  sus- 
pended. The  liabilities  are  estimated  at  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling,  but  are  said  to  be  fully  secured.  Heavy 
failures  had  occurred  in  London,  Manchester,  Perth,  and 
other  places  of  houses,  connected  with  the  American 
trade.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  de- 
creased £154,000  during  the  week.  The  money  pressure 
had  caused  a  decline  of  W.  a  J,/,  on  all  qualities  of  cot- 
ton. Fair  Orleans  was  quoted  at  S^d. ;  middling,  8M. ; 
Uplands,  8|rf. ;  middling,  8jrf.  The  sales  of  the  week 
were  only  14,000  bales.  Breadstnffs  bad  also  fallen.  The 
following  were  the  quotations : — Western  Canal,  21s.  a, 
28s.;  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  29«.  a  30s.  The  news 
from  India  had  caused  an  advance  in  consols,  notwith- 
nding  the  unsetllement  in  financial  alfiiirs.  On  the 
30tb,  consols  for  money,  ><i>}.  ;  tor  account.  SUj. 

General  Cuvaignn.  I,,,d  ilfed  suddc-nly  of  diseosc  of  the 
heart. 

The  Prince  of  Prussia  has  undertaken  the  conduct  of 


THE    FRIEND. 


The  Swiss  elections  have  resulted  in  favour  of  the 

More  failures  have  occurred  at  Vienna,  but  the  worst 
of  the  crisis  was  believed  to  be  over. 

Advices  from  St.  Petersburg  leave  little  doubt  of  a 
plan  for  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  having  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Czar's  government. 

Hong  Kong  dates  to  Ninth  month  10th,  had  been  re- 
ceived. The  blockade  of  the  Canton  river  was  strictly 
maintained  by  the  British  fleet. 

Four  Days  Later.— V^  to  the  4th  inst.,  the  Bank  of 
England  continued  to  lose  gold,  giving  rise  to  apprehen- 
sions that  the  rate  of  discount  would  be  advanced  to  9 
per  cent.  The  attempted  launch  of  the  mammoth  steamer 
Great  Eastern  commenced  at  noon  of  the  3d  inst.,  and  she 
had  moved  several  feet,  when  an  accident  occurred  to 
the  machinery,  which  put  a  stop  to  further  operations. 
These  cannot  be  resumed  until  next  month ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  vessel  is  said  to  be  in  danger  of  settling. 

Submarine  telegraphic  communication  between  Sar- 
dinia and  Africa  has  been  established. 

The  Swedish  diet  had  rejected  the  religious  liberty 
bill,  after  seven  days'  energetic  debate. 

The  Liverpool  markets  for  cotton  and  breadstuifs  were 
without  material  change. 

MEXICO.— The  dates  from  the  city  of  Mexico  are  to 
the  6th  inst.  The  country  continues  to  be  distracted  l)y 
internal  dissensions.  In  Yucatan,  Campeachy  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  government  forces,  but  there  was  no 
prospect  of  an  early  termination  of  the  strife.  The  In- 
dians were  at  war  with  both  factions.  The  political 
guarantees  of  the  new  Constitution  of  .Mexico  have  been 
suspended,  and  President  Comonfort  clothed  with  dicta- 
torial powers. 

ST.  D0.\1IN90.— Civil  war  is  raging  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  that  portion  of  the  island  is  said  to  be 
in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  One  party  is  called  the 
loyal,  and  the  other  the  revolutionary  party,  bat  their 
resi)ective  views  and  objects  are  not  stated.  It  is  not 
improbable,  the  Republic  will  soou  fall  into  the  power  of 
the  Haytiens. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  Treasurer's  statement,  up 
to  the  9th  inst.,  shows  the  amount  in  the  several  depo- 
sitaries, subject  to  draft,  to  be  $8,758,000.  The  receipts 
for  the  week  were  $580,000. 

The  Mission  to  China. — The  steam  frigate  Minnesota, 
with  W.  B.  Reed,  D.  S.  Commissioner  to  China,  on  board, 
arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  the  7th  of  Ninth  month.  The 
steamer  was  receiving  a  supply  of  coals,  and  would  pro- 
bably soon  proceed  on  the  voyage.  She  left  Norfolk  on 
the  30th  of  Sixth  month. 

Kansas. — The  Constitutional  Convention  completed  its 
labours,  and  adjourned  on  the  7th  inst.  A  provisional 
government,  with  General  Calhoun  as  Governor,  was 
formed  to  go  into  operation  immediately.  The  Conven- 
tion passed  a  separate  clause  sanctioning  slavery,  which, 
it  is  stated,  will  be  the  only  section  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  design  to  get  the 
Constitution  accepted  by  Congress,  prior  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  territorial  Legislature. 

Missouri. — The  total  bonded  debt  of  this  State  is 
$16,532,000,  of  which  $15,920,000  has  been  created  on 
railroad  account. 

Walker,  the  Filibuster. — This  individual  was  arrested 
in  New  Orleans  on  the  10th,  the  discovery  having  been 
made  that  his  expedition  was  about  to  sail.  The  next 
morning  he  was  brought  before  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
and  he  gave  bail  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to 
appear  on  the  Hth,  to  answer  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  The  same  day,  while  the  steam  frigate 
Fulton  was  waiting  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
intercept  him,  he  went  on  board  the  mail  boat  for  Mo- 
bile, from  which  vessel,  during  the  night,  he  got  on 
board  his  own  vessel,  the  steamer  Fashion,  which,  with 
a  force  of  four  hundred  men,  a  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
and  munitions,  and  provisions  for  three  months,  imme- 
diately sailed  for  Nicaragua  or  Costa  Rica. 

The  Mormons. — There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
these  people  have  resolved  on  resistance  to  the  U.  S. 
troops,  and  may  probably  succeed  in  cutting  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  expedition.  A  letter  from  Chief  Justice  Echols, 
dated,  21  miles  east  of  the  South  Pass,  Tenth  mouth  13th, 
1857,  says  :  "An  express  has  just  arrived  from  Gordon 
river,  and  reports  that,  on  the  night  of  October  5th,  a 
train  of  twenty-six  wagons  was  captured  by  the  Mor- 
mons, twenty-five  miles  from  the  Pacific  Spring.  At  the 
same  time  other  trains  were  taken  near  Green  river — in 
all  seventy-eight  wagons  and  loading."  At  the  latest 
accounts,  it  was  supposed,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
U.  S.  troops  would  be  unable  to  get  on,  this  winter,  be- 
yond Fort  Laramie.  On  the  22d  ult.,  the  snow  was 
seven  inches  deep  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Laramie. 

Catifnrtiia.—  iha  steamer  St.  Louis,  from  Aspinwall, 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  16th,  with  the  California 


mails  of  Tenth  month  20th,  and  $1,170,000  in  specie. 
Two  severe  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  evening  of  the  19th  ult.  The  Indians  had 
attacked  the  settlements  of  Honey  Lake  Valley,  driving 
out  the  inhabitants,  and  carrying  off  all  the  stock  and 
provisions.  Business  at  San  Francisco  was  unusually 
dull  for  all  kinds  of  produce. 

Breadstuffs.—New  York. — The  quotations  for  wheat, 
on  the  10th,  were  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  9th  inst. 
Corn  had  advanced  to  81 J  cts.  Philadelphia.— Red  wheat, 
$1.23  a  $1.27;  white,  $1.33;  old  yellow  corn,  80  cts.; 
new,  60  cts.  Salfimore.— Red  wheat,  $1.15  a  $1.18; 
white,  $1.25  a  $1.45;  old  yellow  corn,  72  cts.  a  74  cts.; 
new,  55  cts.  a  60  cts. 

iVero  York. — Mortality  last  week,  382.  A  contract  has 
been  made  by  the  city  with  Forbes  &  Co.,  for  cleaning 
the  streets  for  five  years;  the  compensation  to  be  $345,- 
000  a  year.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  furnish  work 
for  a  portion  of  the  unemployed  poor  on  the  Central 
Park.  The  grading  and  repairs  of  the  streets  will  also, 
it  is  expected,  furnish  employ  for  a  considerable  number. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  122.  Adults,  61; 
children,  61. 

Money  Matters.— The  general  impression  appears  to  be, 
that  the  lowest  point  of  depression  has  been  reached, 
and  that  trade  and  business  will  henceforth  improve, 
perhaps  slowly,  but  steadily.  The  banks  of  Boston  and 
New  York  have  largely  increased  their  stock  of  specie. 
Those  of  the  latter  city  are  believed  to  hold  about  seven- 
teen and  a  half  millions,  and  could  resume  specie  pay- 
ments at  any  time,  but  are  deterred  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  banks  of  the  State  are  not  ready  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. Some  of  the  manufacturing  companies,  which 
had  suspended  operations,  have  resumed  business,  and 
others  in  various  parts  are  making  preparations  to  do  so. 
Still  there  will  remain,  it  is  thought,  many  thousands  of 
persons  without  employment. 

Miscellaneous.  —  The  Fever  at  Lisbon.  —  This  deadly 
epidemic  which  has  desolated  Lisbon,  continued  its  ra- 
vages, up  to  the  19th  ult.,  at  which  period  the  average 
daily  mortality  was  about  sixty.  The  disease  is  said  to 
be  a  species  of  typhus;  in  some  cases  however  resem- 
bling yellow  fevei'. 

Cholera  is  still  prevailing  in  the  north  of  Europe.  At 
Stockholm,  five  thousand  persons  have  died  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Destroyed  by  Lightning. — The  ship  Howadji,  from  Bos- 
ton, bound  to  Liverpool,  with  a  cargo  of  cotton,  hemp, 
and  tallow,  was  struck  by  lightning  on  the  3d  inst.  The 
cargo  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  ship  totally  consumed.  The 
captain  and  crew  were  rescued  the  same  night  by  the 
ship  Gutenburg,  of  Hamburg,  and  taken  to  New  York. 
The  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  was  about  $140,000. 

Railroads. — The  receipts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
for  the  Tenth  month,  amounted  to  $389,921,  which  is 
338,226  less  than  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
The  receipts  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  for  the 
same  time,  amounted  to  $396,191,  which  is  $75,199  less 
than  in  the  Tenth  month,  1856. 

A  Prolific  Vine.— A.  vineyard  near  Strasbourg,  France, 
has  a  vine  on  which  1157  bunches  of  grapes  were  grown 
this  season,  producing  156  litres,  or  about  39  gallons  of 
wine. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Isaac  Cowgill,  0.,  $5,  to  27,  vol.  31; 
from  H.  Kuowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  Benj.  R.  Knowles,  Henry 
A.  Robert,  Abram  A.  Knowles,  and  John  J.  Peckham,  $2 
each,  vol.  31;  from  Smith  Upton,  agt.,  N.  Y'.,  $2,  vol. 
31,  for  Paul  Upton,  A.  M.  Underbill,  Mary  Wing,  $2  each, 
vol.  31,  for  Daniel  GriBm,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  32,  for  J.  Havi- 
land,  $3,  to  27,  vol.  31,  for  Hulet  Bedell,  $2,  to  17,  vol. 
32  ;  from  Joseph  Evans  and  John  Lewis,  per  Joel  Evans, 
Pa.,  $2  each,  vol.  30  ;  from  George  Gilbert,  Pa.,  $2,  vol. 
31 ;  from  Joseph  Taylor,  Pa.,  $4.65,  to  52,  vol.  31. 


WANTED. 
A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  in 
this  city.     Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  330  Arch  street. 
AiNSA  Maria  Roberts,  67  N.  Ninth  street. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  144  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A   competent  Male  Teacher  is  wanted  for   Friends' 
School  at  Mount  Laurel,  N.  J. 

Early  application  may  be  made  to 

William  Jessup. 
Job  Garwood. 
Address,  Mount  Laurel  Post  Office,  N.  Jersey. 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  for  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Sch«ol3.     Application    may  be  made   to   the   Superin- 
tendent, or  either  of  the  undernamed,  viz  : 

Nathan  Sharpless,  Coucordville, 
Thos.  Evans,  817  Arch  street. 
Eliz.  Pierson,  N.  Fifth  street. 
Sarah  Allen,  Pine  street. 
Philad.,  Tenth  mo.  30th,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  a 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  o 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to   ac; 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebesezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkixton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

Married,  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house 
Parkersville,  Isaao  B.  Webb,  to  Hannah  Baily,  both  i 
Pennsbury,  Chester  county,  Pa. 

,  on  the  22d  ult.,   at  Friends'   Meeting-housi 

Germantown,  Pa.,  Robert  Barclay  Jones,  to  Ezraetta 
daughter  of  the   late  Ezra  Jones,  all  of  Cheltingha 
Montgomery  county,  Pa. 


Died,  the  16th  of  Eighth  month,  1856,  at  his  residenci 
in  Smyrna,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  80th  year  ( 
his  age,  Rufds  Briggs  ;  a  member  of  Smyrna  Monthli 
and  P  irticular  Meeting.  He  bore  a  lingering  diseasi 
patiently,  and  was  resigned  to  his  situation,  waiting  thi 
time  for  his  release  with  a  calm  and  quiet  mind,  ant 
passed  away  with  a  well  grounded  hope  of  an  accept 
ance   through   the  merits  and  mercy   of  his   dear   Re 

,   on  the   25th  of  Twelfth  month,   1856,   after  i 

short  illness,  Alice  Bbigos,  widow  of  the  above,  in  th 
67th  year  of  her  age.  Being  surrounded  with  many  am 
peculiar  trials,  she  was  concerned  to  live  a  consisten 
christian  life,  and  having  finished  her  day's  work,  as  w 
humbly  trust,  in  the  day-time,  death  to  her  had  no  ter 
rors,  and  the  grave  no  victory. 

,  at  his  residence  in  Hamilton,  Madison   county 

N.  Y.,  the  8th  of  Ninth  month,  1857,  in  the  84th  year  o 
his  age,  Zeeulon  Weaver  ;  a  member  and  minister 
Madison  Particular  and  Smyrna  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  the  21st  of  Ninth  month,  1857,  Marion  Pcrdh 

widow  of  James  Purdie,  late  of  Norwich,  England,  in  th 
83d  year  other  age  ;  a  consistent  member  and  diligcrj 
attender  of  Smyrna  Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting 
N.  Y.  Although  most  of  her  faculties  were  greatly  im 
paired  by  age,  yet  she  was  pleasant  and  childlike,  an 
is  gathered  home,  we  humbly  trust,  like  a  shock  of  cor 
fully  ripe. 

,  suddenly,   Alice,  wife  of  James   R.  Boss,  an 

daughter  of  Henry  Knowles  ;  a  much  beloved  and  coB 
sistent  member  of  Smyrna  Particular  and  Monthly  Mee'' 
ing.  She  was  taken  on  the  26th  of  Ninth  month, 
congestion  of  the  brain,  which  in  a  few  hours  deprive 
her  of  speech,  and  apparently  of  her  understandini 
which  never  recovered.  She  appeared  to  be  a  g 
sufferer  from  the  time  she  was  taken  until  within  a  fe 
hours  of  her  death,  when  she  became  quite  easy,  an 
passed  away  like  one  in  a  sweet  sleep,  the  29th  of  NinI 
month,  1857,  in  the  33d  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
diligent  attender  of  meeting,  and  a  firm  believer  in  tl 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel  as  held  by  ai '' 
cient  Friends,  and  her  father-in-law  remarked,  he  hf  f 
never  heard  an  unpleasant  word  from  her  lips  since  si 
had  lived  in  his  family,  over  ten  years.  In  record' 
the  death  of  this  beloved  young  Friend,  painful  thouf 
it  be,  she  having  left  a  husband  and  an  only  child,  t 
gether  with  many  relatives,  and  a  large  circle  of  a 
quaintance,  to  mourn  the  loss  of  her  company  and  con: 
sel,  yet  they  mourn  not  without  hope,  for  they  do  mo 
assuredly  believe  that  notwithstanding  the  suddenne 
of  the  call,  she  had  oil  in  her  vessel,  and  her  lamp  w 
trimmed  and  burning,  and  that  she  is  now  at  rest  wi 
her  dear  Redeemer. 

■ — ■ — ,  on  the  2d  inst.,  Mary  H.,  wife  of  Nathaniel 
Brown,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Walton,  ag.  |j 
38  years ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frien 
of  Philadelphia.     She  was  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spir 
circumspect  in  life  and  conversation,  and  it  is  believ  " 
her  end  was  peace. 
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Palestine,  City  of  Jerusalem,  May  16,  1853. 

We  left   Gaza   on  Tuesday  the   tenth  of  May, 

nd   arrived  at  the  city  of  Jerusalem  on   the  thir- 

ienth.     After    leaving  the  place    of  quarantine, 

here  we  had  been  kept  four  days,  we  went  into 
le  modern  city  of  Gaza,  which  is  a  mile  and  a 
alt  distant  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gaza,  and 
)ent  a  short  time  in  its  bazaars  and  streets.  We 
)uld  only  look  and  pass  on.     But  judging   thus, 

had  the  appearance  of  being  a  place  of  consid- 
■able  enterprise  and  business:  though  like  the 
ties  of  the  east  generally,  it  is  but  °the  shadow 
f  the  greatness  of  the  ancient  city.  In  leaving 
le  city  we  passed  numerous  gardens  in  a  hitrt 
ate  of  cultivation.  These  gardens  were  pr'o- 
icted  for  the  most  part  by  the  high  natural  fence, 
>rmed  by  the  intertwining  branches  and  the  large 
aves  of  the  prickly  pear.  The  gardens  were 
icceeded  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city  by  a 
irest  of  olive  trees,  the  most  of  them  very  old 
hich  extend  a  number  of  miles.  ' 

AVe  reached  about  the  middle  of  the  same  day 
le  city  of  Askelon,  another  of  the  Philistine  cities  ;' 
ad  spent  a  short  time  in  wandering  among  the 
imerous  scattered  columns  and  broken  walls  and 
rohes  which   testify  strongly  to  a  former  period 

wealth  and  power.     Like  Gaza  it  is  on  the  shore 

the  Mediterranean,  and  was  once  a  place  of  com- 
erce.     Askelon  is  often  mentioned  in  the  history 

the  Crusades. 

About  sunset  of  the  same  day  we  came  to  Ash- 
3d.  It  was  to  this  place,  that  the  Ark  of  the 
ord,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  in  the  time 

bamuel  was  brought,  and  placed   in  the   house 

Dagon,  the  god  of  the  Philistines.  This  town, 
illed  in  the  old  testament  Ashdod,  is  the  Azotus 

the  New  Testament.  And  hence  it  is  said  of 
le  Apostle  Philip  after  his  separation  from  the 
thiopian  eunuch,  that  he  was  found  at  Azotus. 
he  country  around  Ashdod  is  not  without  fertili- 
r  and  appears  to  be  well  cultivated.  As  we 
)proached  it,  we  passed  through  large  fields  of 
occupied  by  busy  reapers.  In  a°wide  open 
lace  near  the  entrance  of  the  city  were  numerous 

-  of  wheat  and  barley ;  and  oxen,  generally  four 
)reast,  were  treading  out  the  grain  after  the  orien- 
manner.     In   a   grove  outside   of  the  city  we 
tched  our  tents  and  encamped  for  the  niaht. 

It  seemed  obvious  to  me,  that  the  tcriltory  of 
le  ancient  Philistines,  though  of  very  limited  ex- 


tent, was  originally  of  great  fertility,  and  capal 
of  sustaining  large  numbers  of  people.  Some  of 
the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  refer  to 
them,  imply  that  they  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanic  arts.  They  were  certainly  a  powerful 
people  at  an  early  period  ;  and  their  wars  with 
the  Israelites,  in  which  in  the  confidence  of  their 
strength,  they  defied  the  armies  of  the  living  God 
are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Bible.  The 
character  and  location  of  the  country,  considered 
in  relation  to  the  territories  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  location  of  the  principal  cities  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  are  such  as  to  strengthen  one's 
confidence  in  the  exactness  of  the  Scriptural  narra- 
tives. 

From  Ashdod,  which  we  passed  through  with- 
out stopping,  but  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  a  populous  and  comparatively  flourishing 
town,  we  proceeded  early  the  nest  morning  on 
our  way  to  Jafi"a,  the  ancient  JoPPA. — Deviating 
from  the  direct  route  to  Jerusalem,  we  reached 
this  city  the  same  day. — JaS'a  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  eminence  overlooking  the  Mediterranean ; 
d  seen  at  a  distance,  had  an  aspect  beautiful  and 
posing  ;  but  which  failed,  however,  to  be  real- 
ized, when  we  had  entered  its  narrow  streets.  It 
is  a  walled  town  with  fortifications.  It  once  had  a 
good  but  small  harbour,  formed  and  protected  by 
the  natural  sea-wall  of  a  continuous  line  of  circu- 
itous rocks  ;  but  the  depth  of  water  is  so  diminish- 
ed by  accumulations  of  sand  and  other  things,  that 
large  vessels  anchor  beyond  the  rocks  in  the  open 
ocean.  The  steamers  from  Beirout  to  Alexandria 
and  Marseilles  touch  at  this  place.  A  small  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  profess  the  Christian 
faith.  The  American  Consul  at  Jaffa  is  a  native 
of  the  country,  and  in  his  religion  an  Armenian  ; 
but  of  that  class  of  Armenians  now  known  as  Bible 
or  reformed  Armenians.  He  is  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  wealth  ;  and  insisted  of  lodging  us  at 
one  of  his  own  beautiful  residences  a  little  out  of 
the  city.  He  seemed  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  rising  wealth  and  power  of  the  American 
States ;  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  American  missionaries  in  Syria, 
with  whose  labours  he  appeared  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed. 


This  city,  which  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in 
political  and  military  history,  has  also  its  biblical 
and  religious  associations.  Only  about  forty  miles 
distant  from  Jerusalem,  it  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  sea-port  of  that  city.  The  wood  of  Lebanon, 
used  in  the  groat  edifices  built  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  was  brought  in  "  floats  by  sea  to  Joppa," 
and  transported  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  by  land. 
It  was  to  this  place  that  Jonah  came,  and  from 
which  he  set  sail  for  Tarshish,  in  disobedience  to 
the  command,  which  required  him  to  go  and  preach 
against  Nineveh.  It  was  here  that  Dorcas  resided 
— celebrated  for  her  good  works ;  and  who  was 
restored  to  life  by  the  apostle  Peter.  Here  was 
the  residence  of  Simon  the  tanner,  whose  "house 
wag  by  the  sea-side,"  and  with  whom  Peter  "abode 
many  days." 

We  reached  Joppa, — If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  ancient  and  historical  name, — on  the  elev- 
enth ;  and  proceeded  the  next  day  to  the  pleasant 


and  flourishing  town  of  Eanjleh ;— visiting  on  our 
way  the  village  of  Lyd  the  ancient  LijdUa,  men- 
tioned particularly  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It 
is  said  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  that  "  he  came  down 
also  to  the  saints  which  (/well  at  Lydda."  It 
was  here  that  he  miraculously  healed  ^"Eneas  a 
man  who  had  been  eight  years  sick  with  the  palsy. 
And  it  is  added  by  the  historian,  in  speaking  of 
^neas,  that  "  all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  and  Saron 
saw  him  and  turned  to  the  Lord  ."  Lydda  is 
spoken  of  as  being  "  nigh  to  Joppa;"  and  Peter 
was  here  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  people  when 
the  people  of  Joppa  sent  for  him  on  the  occasion 
of  the  sickness  and  death  of  Dorcas.  Christianity 
was  early  established  in  this  retired  place;  and 
the  probability  is,  that  it  was  sustained,  and  that 
it  flourished  here  for  some  time.  There  are  still 
be  seen  the  beautiful  remains  of  an  early  Chris- 
tian church. 

Accepting  and  valuing  the  Bible  as  revealing 
the  foundations  of  Christian  hope,  I  cannot  express 
the  satisfaction  I  feci,  in  finding  everywhere  the 
confirmations  of  its  truth.  I  found  these  confir- 
mations at  Rome,  at  Naples,  at  Malta.  And  on 
the  Nile  which  washes  the  land  of  Goshen  and  at 
the  Bed  Sea  which  was  divided  by  the  rod  of  Moses 
and  in  the  deserts  of  Sinai,  and  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Idumea,  these  confirmations  have  been 
repeated.  They  are  written  as  a  part  of  a  nation's 
history  on  the  walls  of  Thebes.  They  are  inscribed, 
in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  on  the  fallen  columns  of 
Askelon.     I  find  them  here. 

Proceeding  from  this  early  scene  of  the  Apostle 
Peter's  preaching  and  miraculous  labours,  we  reach- 
ed the  town  of  Ramleh  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  ; — which  indeed,  is  but  a  short  distance, 
some  three  or  four  miles  from  Lydda.  It  is  a 
walled  town  of  considerable  size.  It  was  near 
sunset  when  we  arrived.  At  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile  from  its  walls  there  stands  a  lofVy  and 
lonely  tower ;  a  memorial  of  past  ages  but  with  a 
history  unknown.  It  is  an  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  in  height ;  and  is  erected  of  hewn  stone  in 
successive  stories,  which  diminish  in  size  as  they 
approach  the  top.  Around  it  at  no  great  distance 
are  vaulted  sub-structures,  which  will  probably  be 
found  to  have  a  connection  with  its  history,  when 
that  history  shall  be  ascertained.  It  already  threw 
its  long  evening  shadow  ;  but  we  had  time  to  ascend 
it;  and  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  to  wit- 
ness the  wide  and  varied  prospect  from  its  summit. 
It  was  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty; — the  land  of 
fields  and  gardens,  of  the  fig-tree  and  pomegranate, 
the  "  olive  and  the  vine."  The  shepherd  was  re- 
turning with  his  flocks  from  the  fields.  The  fertile 
territories  of  ancient  Pljilistia  were  beneath  us. 
The  eye  rested  upon  the  valleys  of  Sharon,  whose 
bloom  has  not  yet  withered.  The  rocky  heights  of 
the  "  hill  country  of  Judea,"  were  in  sight. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  and  only  at  a 
few  miles  distance  from  Ramleh,  we  passed  in 
sight  of  the  valley  of  Ajalon  ; — the  scene  of  the 
hard-fought  battles  and  stupendous  miracle  of 
Joshua.  "And  he  said,  in  the  sight  of  Israel, 
sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon  ;  and  thou,  moon, 
in  the  vallcij  of  Ajalon."  And  it  was  thus, 
from  this  time  onward,  that  almost  ever  mountain 
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and  valley  had  its  Scriptural  associations  and  in- 
terest. After  a  few  hours  travel  further,  we  stop- 
ped acain  for  some  time  at  the  ancient  town  of 
Kirjath  Jearim.  Here  also,  as  well  as  at  Ramlah 
and  Lydda,  were  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  place  of  early  Christian  worship.  Situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  hill,  this  town  is  strong  and 
imposing  in  its  position;  and  has  a  picturesque 
appearance.  The  valleys  below  and  tlie  heights 
around  are  covered  with  groves  of  olives.  The 
circumstance,  that  for  twenty  years  the  Ark  of 
the  Lord  rested  at  Kirjath  Jearim,  gave  it  a  pe 
culiar  interest. 

We  now  rapidly  approached  the  termination  of 
our  journey-,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  ap- 
proached the  principal  object  we  had  in  view  in 
journeying ; — tlie  city,  which  embodies,  to  the  Chris- 
tian at  least,  more  interesting  associations  than  any 
other  in  the  world.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  is  built 
upon  a  hill,  or  rather  a  connected  rangs  of  hills ; 
—  the  hill  of  Zion,  the  hill  of  Moriah,  the  hill  of 
Acra.  But  considered  in  reference  to  the  lofty 
eminences  around  it,  it  seems  to  be  almost  in  a 
valley.  So  that  in  looking  upon  it  we  readily 
felt  the  propriety  of  the  expression  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ; — "  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusa- 
lem." We  approached  it  over  one  of  these  sur- 
rounding heights,  which  is  almost  without  trees 
and  without  vendure.  It  is  thickly  covered  with 
rocks.  And  the  narrow  way  which  winds  over  it, 
is  exceedingly  rough  and  difficult ; — so  much  so 
as  to  perplex  even  the  careful  tread  of  the  camel 
and  the  experienced  foot  of  Syrian  horses.  As 
we  passed  the  summit  of  this  difficult  height,  which 
we  were  a  long  time  in  reaching,  we  came  in  view 
of  the  long  irregular  line  of  the  city  walls.  We 
met  many  poor  people,  for  the  most  part  women, 
returning  to  their  homes  in  the  neighboring  villages. 
They  had  a  cheerful  aspect.  It  was  near  night. 
The  shadows  were  settling  in  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  We  entered  the  city  on  the  western  side, 
over  the  hill  of  Zion  and  through  the  Bethlehem 
gate.  This  gate  opens  nearly  under  the  massive 
tower  of  David.  As  I  passed  beneath  its  heavy 
arch  I  felt  that  the  desire  of  a  life  was  accomplish- 
ed. What  a  scene  !  What  associations  !  Other 
lands  have  their  hibtory,  their  character,  their  as 
sociations,  their  greatness.  But  Palestine,  as  com 
pared  with  all  others,  is  emphatically  the  sacred 
land  ; — the  dweUing-place  of  partriarchs,  prophets, 
and  apostles  ; — the  scene  of  visits  and  holy  commu- 
nications between  heaven  and  earth.  Every  valley 
is  a  tomb  ; — every  mountain  a  monument.  Wher- 
ever I  turn  my  eyes,  the  dimness  of  distant  history 
becomes  actual  vision.  I  look  from  my  window, 
and  my  eye  rests  upon  the  hill  of  Moriah,  upon 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  upon  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  upon  the  supposed  place  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. 

Oh  land  of  men  of  other  days  I 

Where  bards  and  ancient  prophets  trod, 
The  land  of  rapt  Isaiah's  lays, 
The  land  of  David's  psalms  of  praise, 

Land  of  the  men  of  God. 
And  if 'tis  not  enough  of  fame, 

To  be  the  home  of  prophets, — then, 
From  all  thy  hills  and  rocks  proclaim 
The  higher  and  more  glorious  name 

Oi  Uirn  who  died  for  men. 
In  vain  like  birds  on  ocean's  foam 

When  tossed  amid  a  troubled  sea, 
In  vain  the  sad  in  spirit  roam, 
In  search  of  resting  place  or  home. 
Who  turn  away  from  thee. 

By  thee  the  seal  of  doubt  is  broken, 

Which  long  to  human  hearts  Iiart  pressed  ; 
liythee  alone  the  words  are  spoken, 
Which  "peace  on  earth"  and  love  betoken. 
And  give  the  weary  rest. 


The  clouds  of  Sinai's  mount  proclaim 

The  law  that  wakes  the  spirit's  fears ; 
From  Calvary's  heights  the  message  came, 
The  law  of  love  for  that  of  flame. 
Love  for  the  coming  years. 

Land  of  the  Soul  1  forever  dear  ; 

Wide  oer  the  world  the  words  impart. 
Which  turn  to  hope  despairing  fear; 
Which  dry  the  penitential  tear, 

And  heal  the  bleeding  heart. 
(To  be  continued.) 


He  who  gazes  long  at  the  sun,  becomes  unsus- 
ceptible of  impressions  from  inferior  luminaries 
and  he  who  looks  constantly  at  the  Sun  of  Eight- 
eousness,  will  be  little  aifected  by  any  alluring  ob- 
ject which  the  world  can  exhibit. 

For  "  TLe  rriend." 

Elizabeth  Jacob,  and  her  Epistle  of  "True  Love,' 

Elisrabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Agnes  Head 
was  born  in  Ardee  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1674 
In  her  youth  she  resided  for  a  time  in  England, 
but  returning  to  Ireland,  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
city  of  Dublin.  The  Lord's  blessed  visitations 
which  had  been  renewed  to  her  soul  from  time  to 
time  during  her  childhood,  being  now  again  j 
ciously  extended,  she  submitted  thereto.  Many 
and  deep  were  the  baptisms  meted  out  to  her 
unutterable  love  and  wisdom,  in  order  to  reduce 
self,  and  to  prepare  her  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, in  which  service  the  Lord  had  need  of  her.'' 
Through  the  humiliation  of  soul  wrought  in  her. 
she  was  at  last  made  willing,  publicly,  to  espouse 
the  Lord's  cause,  and  as  he  qualified  her,  to  call 
upon  his  people  to  repent  and  do  their  first  works. 
This  was  in  the  year  1697  :  upon  her  marriage  to 
Richard  Jacob  in  1699,  she  removed  to  Limerick, 
where  she  was  of  great  service  in  the  church,  both 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  as  a  labourer  in 
the  discipline  for  the  preservation  of  good  order  and 
of  sound  practice. 

In  the  year  1712,  having  paid  a  religious  visit 
through  England,  her  heart  was  deeply  exercised 
on  account  of  the  many  deficiencies  apparent 
amongst  Friends  there,  the  loss  of  primitive  zeal, 
the  departure  from  primitive  principles  in  most 
places,  showing  the  sad  inroads  which  the  spirit  of 
the  world  was  making,  and  had  made  in  the  reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends.  Before  returning  to  her 
native  country,  she  felt  bound,  in  addition  to  the 
labours  of  Gospel  love  she  had  performed  amongst 
them,  and  the  testimonies  for  the  ancient  and 
changeable  Truth,  which,  from  meeting  to  meeting, 
she  had  been  strengthened  to  give  iorth,  to  k 
behind  her  a  written  declaration  of  her  exercise 
and  concern  on  account  of  the  deficiencies  pre- 
vailing.    That  document  is  here  inserted  : — 

"  An  Epistle  in  true  love,  containing  a  farewell 
exhortation  to  Friends'  families,  which  I  desire 
may  be  read  in  their  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, throughout  this  nation  of  England. 

"  Dear  Friends, — Who  have  retained  your  in- 
tegrity, love  and  life  in  the  precious  Truth,  and  are 
making  it  your  cheerful  interest  to  exalt  the  same 
in  the  earth.  To  all  such  is  my  love,  in  the  blessed 
fellowship  of  life  and  peace ; — beseeching  Almighty 
God  on  your  behalf,  that  ye  may  stand  fast  in  that 
liberty,  wherewith  Christ  hath  set  you  free ;  taking 
good  heed  that  you  be  not  again  entangled  with 
the  surfeiting  cares  of  this  uncertain  world,  lest 
your  understandings  be  darkened,  and  you  thereby 
be  incapable  of  answering  the  end  for  which  the 
Lord  raised  you  up.  Although  you,  who  I  am  at 
this  time  drawn  forth  in  exhortation  to,  may  not 
be  concerned  in  a  doctrinal  testimony ;  yet,  my 
dear  Friends,  you  who  have  known  an  overcoming 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  His  power,  to  you 


it  is  given,  not  only  to  believe,  but  to  bfe  as  pill; 
in  God's  house.  I  must  say,  there  is  a  great  wc 
for  you  to  do  in  this  day  of  outward  ease.  W( 
I  not  pressed  in  spirit,  in  a  sight  and  sense  I  hs 
had  of  the  state  of  the  churches,  I  should  at  t 
time  have  been  silent.  But  for  the  Lord's  sal 
and  the  church's  reformation,  I  entreat  the  fail 
ful  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  i 
mighty. 

If  any  inquire,  what  I  have  seen  in  the  Light 
the  Lord,  so  mightily  to  obstruct  the  prosperity 
Truth  in  the  earth,  I  do  with  sorrow  answer, 

the    SPIRIT    OF    THE    AVOELD,    PeIDE,    CoVETOl 

KESS,  Fleshly  Ease,  with  Self-Ikteeest. 

"  Now  that  there  may  be  a  reformation,  whilst  t 
Lord's  love  and  mercy  is  aiforded,  is  the  real  cai 
of  this  epistle.  The  way  to  prmnote,  and,  I  ho] 
in  the  Lord's  time,  to  effect  it  to  God's  honour,  ; 
the  benefit  and  enlargement  of  the  churches,  is, 

"First,  for  the  faithful,  who  are  pillars,  fathc 
and  mothers  in  the  church,  carefully  to  observe  t 
operation  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  thereby  you  y 
be  enabled  to  set  up  an  holy  discipline  in  your  o' 
families,  being  often  inward,  attending  upon  t 
WoKDEEFUL  CouKSELLOE.  So  shall  you  be  e 
larged,  in  due  time,  to  gain  upon  each  church  whi 
you  belong  to.  Dear  Friends,  if  ever  there  w 
need  for  seers  to  be  inward  with  the  Lord,  ii 
mourning,  the  husband  apart,  and  their  faith; 
wives  apart,  it  looks  to  me  to  be  in  our  day.  0 
how  is  the  care  and  counsel  of  the  Lord,  whi 
was  conveyed  to  us  through  our  faithful  elde 
with  respect  to  gospel  order,  slighted  ;  and  there 
a  libertine  spirit  got  up,  both  in  habit  and  conve 
sation.  And,  it  is  to  be  feared,  those  uvrldt 
spirited  ones,  rather  serve  themselves  than  the  tr 
and  living  God. 

"  That  such  may  be  provoked  to  return  to  t 
Lord  with  unfeigned  repentance,  I  am  at  this  til 
concerned  to  recommend  the  excellent  methi 
which  Joshua,  that  brave  captain  under  the  gre 
King  of  kings,  took,  when  he  led  the  children 
Israel  into  the  promised  land,  and  divided  unto  the 
their  lots.  He  had  powerfully  and  wisely  gone 
and  out  before  them,  until,  by  the  strength  of  t 
Lord,  they  had  fought  their  battles,  and  subdu. 
their  enemies,  taking  cities  from  them,  till  th( 
were  grown  a  rich  and  numerous  people,  and  pc 
sessed  of  vineyards  and  olive-yards  ready  planti 
to  their  hands.  Then  this  servant  of  the  Lor 
who,  no  doubt,  had  a  clear  sight  of  the  dang 
they  were  in  of  forgetting  the  Lord,  the  true  ai 
living  God,  by  whose  powerful  arm  their  fathe 
were  brought  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  accor 
ing  to  his  promise  made  to  his  faithful  serva 
Abraham, — I  say,  this  wise  leader  in  Israel  c 
memorates  the  mercies,  victories,  and  wonde 
deliverances  of  God  to  them  without  the  least  o 
tentation,  or  desire  of  honour,  name  or  fame  in 
world,  or  amongst  them.  But  in  a  lively,  powe 
ful  exhortation  expresseth  himself  in  these  word; 

"  '  Now,  therefore,  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  hi 
in  sincerity  and  truth,  and  put  away  the  goi 
which  your  fathers  served  on  the  other  side  of  tl 
Flood  and  in  Egypt,  and  serve  ye  the  Lord.  Ai 
if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord,  choo 
you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,  whether  the  goi 
which  your  fathers  served,  that  were  on  the  otL 
side  of  the  Flood,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amoritcs, 
whose  land  ye  dwell.  But  as  for  me  and  my  hotn 
we  will  serve  the  Lord.'  But  '  if  ye  forsake  ti 
Lord,  and  serve  strange  god.s,  then  will  he  tu; 
and  do  you  hurt,  and  consume  you,  after  that 
hath  done  you  good.'  And  the  people  said  un 
Joshua,  '  Nay,  but  we  will  serve  the  Lord.' 

"  Dear  Friends,  observe  what  influence  this  live 
zeal  and  godly  resolution  had  upon  the  peopl 
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here  appeared  a  willingness  in  them  to  put  away 
lose  things  which  grieved  the  Lord,  and  hindered 
em  from  serving  him  fully  and  freely.  '  Clod 
rbid  that  we  should  forsake  the  Lord,  to  serve 
her  gods.' 

"■  Now,  my  dear  Friends,  whom  God  hath  blessed 
,th  a  large  talent  of  grace,  by  which  you  have 
en  enabled  to  make  a  good  confession  to  his  name 
d  truth,  in  holiness  of  life  in  this  land  (where 
y  lot  is  now  fallen  to  travel  up  and  down  in  the 
re  of  God,  for  no  other  end  than  that  an  increase 
love  and  faithfulness  may  be  known  in  the  gath- 
3d  churches  of  Christ.)  I  beseech  you  look  into 
b  true  state  of  the  church,  and  see,  if  with  me, 
u  cannot  behold  a  great  declension  from  the 
imitive  plainness,  simplicity  and  sincerity  which 
;uth  led  our  faithful  elders  into.  Uh  !  the  tes- 
lonics  they  have  left  us  of  the  care  they  had 
lorder  their  conversation  in  words,  habit  and  de- 
j-tment,  so  as  to  answer  the  witness  of  God  in  all 
|n,  with  whom  they  had  to  do. 
f'  With  sorrow  I  lay  before  you,  that,  in  my  late 
vels,  I  saw  too  many  taking  up  a  fleshly  ease  by 
ing  an  earthly,  carnal  mind  prevail,  even  to  the 
leeting  the  assembling  themselves  together  to 

upon  the  Lord,  and  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
ruth. 

This,  I  know,  is  cause  of  grief  to  you,  faithful 
;rs.  But,  that  you  may  be  blessed  with  peace 
and  leave  a  sweet  memorial  to  after-ages,  let 
e  your  care,  in  each  church,  to  stir  up  the  no- 
ent  to  a  lively  commemoration  of  the  mercies 

rod  ;  and  with  due  care  to  use  your  Christian 
bority  in  the  management  and  settlement  of 
r  own  families,  in  that  decent  order,  we,  through 

mercy  and  wisdom  of  God,  have  been  estab- 
ed  in.  For  your  encouragement  therein,  the 
d  will  be  unto  you  a  Sun  and  Shield,  and  grace 

glory, — and  no  good  thing  will  be  withheld 
a  such,  who,  in  the  love  of  God,  diligently  la- 
r,  hope  and  patiently  wait,  to  see  Sion's  right- 
mess  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  her  salvation 

'amp  that  burneth,  that  the  Gentiles  may  see 
light,  and  all  kings  her  glory. 

Oh  !  I  have  to  say,  that  such  sound  pillars, 
)ing  faithful  to  the  end,  shall  be  crowned  with 
y,  honour,  immortality  and   eternal  happiness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


'razil. — From  the  work  of  J.  C.  Fletcher  and 
Kidder,  on  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,  about 
I  issued  from  the  press,  we  make  the  following 
lets : — 

MATE THE  PARAGUAY  TEA. 

hile  in  Paranagua,  I  observed  many  raw  hide 
I  which  the  blacks  were  unloading  from  mules 
jnveying  to  the  ships  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
tiful  bay.     Upon  inquiry,  I  learned  that  these 


The  substance  after  this  operation,  is  almost 
powder,  though  small  stems  denuded  of  their  bark 
are  always  permitted  to  remain.  By  this  simple 
process  the  mate  is  prepared  for  market.  Its  pre- 
parat'on  for  drinking  is  equally  simple.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  leaf,  either  with  or  without  sugar, 
is  placed  in  a  common  bowl,  upon  which  cold  water 
is  poured.  After  standing  a  short  time,  boiling 
water  is  added,  and  it  is  at  once  ready  for  use 
It  must  be  imbibed  through  a  tube,  on  account  of 
the  particles  of  leaf  and  stem  which  float  upon  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  This  tube  has  a  fine  globu- 
'ar  strainer  at  the  end. 

Great  virtues  are  ascribed  to  this  tea.  It  sup- 
slies  the  place  of  meat  and  drink.  Indians  who 
aave  been  laboring  at  the  oar  all  day,  feel  im- 
diately  refreshed  by  a  cup  of  the  herb  mixed 
simply  with  river-water.  In  Chili  and  Peru  the 
people  believe  that  they  could  not  exist  without  it, 
and  many  persons  take  it  every  hour  of  the  day 
Its  use  was  learned  from  the  natives ;  but,  having 
been  adopted,  it  spread  among  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  until  the  demand  became  so  great  as  to 
render  the  herb  of  Paraguay  almost  as  fatal  to  the 
Indians  of  this  part  of  America,  as  mines  and  pearl- 
fisheries  had  been  elsewhere. 

It  grows  wild,  and  never  has  been  successfully 
cultivated,  although  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Jesuits  of  Paraguay  to  transplant  it  from  the 
forests  to  their  plantations.  These  attempts  have 
been  considered  by  many  without  result ;  still,  there 
are  others  who  consider  that  the  experiment  justi- 
fies further  eiForts,  and  are  urging  at  this  day  the 
domestication^  so  to  speak,  and  the  cultivation,  of 
mate  under  a  regular  system. 


vourable  rate  of  .shipping  specie,  one  per  cent,  is 
the  cost,  including  iu.surance,  of  laying  it  down  in 
Liverpool,  the  time  lost  being  the  same  in  either 
case.  Thus,  as  one  of  these  items  balances  the 
other,  the  true  par  of  exchange  is  9i  per  cent,  on 
England,  at  which  rate  generally  it  is  as  well  to 
remit  good  sixty-day  bills  as  specie." 


Exchange  on  England. 

The  reason  is  sometimes  asked  why  exchange 

England  is  usually  at  a  considerable  premium. 

The  principle  on  which  it  is  calculated,  is  thus 

clearly  set  forth  by  a  correspondent  in  the  New 

York  Mirror:  — 

"  The  par  of  exchange  is  determined  by  the  re- 
lative proportion  of  pure  metal  in  the  coined  piece 
which  forms  the  unit  of  price  in  the  difierent  com- 
ercial  countries  of  the  world.     The  alloy  is  reck- 
oned of  no  value.     To  simplify  the  matter  as  much 
we  will  waive  all  consideration  of  the 
difierent  standards  of  fineness,  and  state  that  our 
American  dollar  contains  23  22.100  grains  of  pure 
gold,  and  the  British  sovereign  113  grains  of  the 
same.     Every  reader  may  not  know  that  the  sove- 
reign is  the  coined  piece  of  which  the  pound  ster- 
ling is  the  money  of  account.     A  simple  calcula- 
tion in  the  rule  of  three,  therefore,  determines  that 
the  equivalent  of  the  pound  sterling  is  $4  86,  65. 
100  of  our  currency.     Thus,  as  23  22.100  is  to  1, 
so   is    113   to   S4.86  65.100.     But   the   English, 
through   all  the  variations  of  the  mint-laws,  here 
ages,  weighing  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  [and  elsewhere — indeed  for  ages — have  been  accus- 
ds  each,  consisted  of  mate.     This  substance,  |tomed   to  value   their   pound   sterling  by  the  old 
tie  known  out  of  South  America,  forms  truly  [Spanish  carolus  pillar  dollars,  now  entirely  out  of 

circulation  in  Europe  and  America,  having  all  been 


principal  refreshing  beverage  of  the  Spanish 
rioans  south  of  the  Equator,  and  millions  of 
rs  are  annually  expended  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
■ia,  Peru,  and  Chili  in  its  consumption.     This 

of  Paranagua  containing  about  three  thou- 

inhabitants,  exports  every  year  nearly  a  mil- 
lollars  worth  of  mate. 

Brazil  and  in  Paraguay  it  can  be  gathered 
ig  the  whole  year.  Parties  go  into  the  forest, 
s  where  it  abounds,  and  break  ofl'  the 
;hes  (the  tree  is  of  the  oak  family)  with  the 
A  process  of  kiln-drying  is  resorted  to  in 

oods,  and  afterwards  the  branches  and  leaves 
ransported  to  some  rude  mill,  and  there  they 
y  water-power  pounded  in  mortars. 


sent  to  China,  or  gone  into  the  melting-pot.  Of 
these  S4.44  4.100  were  equivalent  to  the  pound 
sterhng.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  requires  the  addi- 
tion of  95  per  cent.,  with  a  scarcely  appreciable 
fraction,  to  make  the  present  value  of  the  pound 
sterling  in  our  currency. 

Thus,  ....          84.44  44.100 

Add  9J  per  cent.  prem.  of  exch.,  42  22.100 
It  may  bo  well  to  explain  that  when  nothing  is 
said  to  the  contrary,  the  quotations  of  sterling  ex- 
change are  by  custom  for  bills  at  sixty  days'  sight; 
which,  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest  here,  involves 
a  loss  of  one  per  cent,  besides  the  time  of  trans- 
mission.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  most  fa- 


For  "  The  Friond." 

The  following  sentiments  expressed  in  a  work 
by  Thos.  C.  Upham,  appear  true  as  relates  to  the 
low  standard  too  generally  held  up,  by  professing 
christians.  "  It  must  be  admitted  as  a  general  state- 
ment, that  the  expectation  of  the  church  at  the 
present  time,  in  relation  to  present  sanctification 
and  the  peace  attendant  upon  such  santitication, 
are  very  low.  And  what  is  still  more  afilicting, 
the  feebleness  of  her  eflbrts,  as  would  naturally  be 
expected,  seems  to  correspond  to  the  humble  nature 
of  her  expectations."  It  often  appears  to  me,  that 
if  there  were  individually  more  entire  devotedness 
of  .spirit  to  the  one  thing  needful — many  would  be 
rejoicing  in  the  comforting  and  cheering  promises, 
(which  most  surely  belong  unto  the  Lord's  faith- 
ful followers,)  whose  feelings  often  prompt  but  the 
mournful  cry  :  "  0,  wretched  man  that  I  am."  As 
our  above-named  author  remarks,  "  It  ought  to  be 
the  feeling  and  language  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Saviour's  followers, — 'But  thanks  be  unto  God, 
who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'  "  Lot  us  not  then  be  unmindful  of  the 
command, — "  Be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  rejoice  ye 
righteous ;  and  shout  for  joy  all  ye  who  are  upright 
in  heart."  In  reading  lately  the  memoir  of  Mary 
Jane  Graham,  of  Stoke  Fleming  Devon,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  10th  of  the  Twelfth  month, 
1830,  aged  27  years,  I  could  but  regard  her  as 
one  who  had  appreciated  the  blessings  and  privi- 
leges which  are  often  so  lightly  esteemed,  but  which 
freely  ofi"ered  to  the  patient,  sincere-hearted 
and  humble  christian,  who  endeavours  to  walk 
aright  day  by  day.  The  standard,  she  acknow- 
ledged to  bo  a  high  one,  and  the  path  straight  and 
narrow ;  yet  felt  that  the  promises  for  divine  aid 
might  be  relied  upon. 

Believing  the  perusal  thereof  may  prove  interest- 
ing to  some  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  it  is 
our  purpose  to  ofi'er  a  few  extracts  from  "  The 
Memoir;"  chiefly  letters. 

To  a  friend,  who  had  evinced  some  incredulity 
of  the  genuineness  or  permanency  of  early  impres- 
sions of  religion,  she  thus  writes  : 

"  You  appear,  my  dear  friend,  to  think  very 
early  piety  too  wonderful  a  thing  to  be  true.  It  is 
wonderful,  so  wonderful,  that  when  David  was  con- 
templating the  starry  firmament,  he  was  drawn  for 
a  moment  from  his  meditation  on  the  wonders  he 
there  beheld,  by  the  still  greater  wonder  of  God 
ordaining  strength  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings. 

"But  David's  wonder  and  yours  were  of  a  very 
difi'erent  nature ;  he  wondered  and  adored.  Jesus 
too,  that  '  man  of  sorrows'  once  '  rejoiced  in  spirit,' 
because  God  had  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes.  *  * 
As  facts  are  the  strongest  of  all  proofs,  bear  with 
me  a  little  longer,  while  I  tell  you  briefiy  the  his- 
tory of  a  child,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  can  vouch. 
I  knew  a  little  girl,  about  sixteen  and  a  half  years 
ago.  She  was  much  like  other  little  children,  as 
full  of  sin  and  vanity  as  ever  she  could  hold,  and 
her  parents  had  not  as  yet  taken  much  pains  to 
talk  to  her  about  religion.  So  she  went  on  in  the 
way  of  her  own  evil  heart,  and  thought  herself  a 
very  good  little  girl,  because  she  said  her  prayers 
every  night  and  morning,  and  was  not  more  pas- 
sionate, wilfiil  and  perverse,  than  most  of  her  young 
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companions.  The  God  of  love  did  not  think  this 
sinful  child  too  young  to  learn  of  Jesus.  He  so 
ordered  it  about  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  when 
she  was  just  seven  j-ears  old,  that  she  v.'as  led  by  a 
pious  servant  into  some  almshouses  belonging  to 
Rowland  Hill,  who  had  just  been  preaching  at 
them.  The  servant  and  an  aged  woman  entered 
into  a  long  conversation  together,  to  which  the  little 
girl  listened,  and  wondered  what  could  make  them 
like  to  talk  about  such  things.  But  at  the  close  of 
it,  the  old  woman  took  the  child  aifectionately  by 
the  hand,  and  said  to  her,  '  My  dear  child,  make 
the  Lord  Jesus  your  friend,  now  that  you  are  so 
young ;  and  when  you  come  to  be  as  old  as  I  am, 
he  '11  never  leave  you,  nor  forsake  you.'  God  sent 
these  simple  words  to  the  poor  sinful  child's  heart. 
She  walked  home  in  silence  by  her  nurse's  side, 
thinking  how  she  could  get  Jesus  to  be  her  friend, 
Then  she  remembered  how  often  she  had  slighted 
this  dear  Saviour,  how  she  had  passed  days,  weeks 
and  months,  without  thinking  of  him,  how  she  had 
loved  her  play,  her  books,  and  her  toys,  and  her 
play-fellows — all,  all  better  than  Jesus.  Then  the 
Holy  Spirit  convinced  her  of  sin,  and  many  long 
nights  did  she  spend  in  praying,  '  with  strong  cry- 
ing and  tears,'  to  Jesus,  that  he  would  teach  her 
how  to  get  her  sins  pardoned,  and  make  her  fit  to 
have  him  for  her  friend.  Let  me  mention  it  tor 
the  encouragement  of  tho.?e  who  seek  Jesus,  that  he 
did  not  disdain  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  this  little 
child.  He  put  it  into  her  heart  to  read  the  Bible 
of  which,  though  she  understood  not  all  yet  she 
gathered  enough  to  give  her  some  comfort.  One 
day  her  attention  was  fixed  on  these  words,  '  The 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.'  Now  something  that  would  take  away 
was  just  what  this  litlle  girl  wanted;  and  she 
asked  her  father  to  tell  her  who  this  Lamb  of  God 
But  who 


was.  He  explained  the  precious  ver.se, 
can  describe  the  raptures  which  filled  the  bosom  of 
this  little  child  when  made  to  comprehend  that  the 
'  blood  of  Jesus  cleanseth  from  all  sin.'  Now  she 
fled  to  Jesus  indeed.  Now  she  knew  that  he  had 
loved  her,  and  given  himself  for  her ;  now  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  often  '  chooseth  the  weak  and 
foolish  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  wise 
and  mighty,'  shed  abroad  the  love  of  God  in  the 
heart  of  a  weak  and  foolish  child,  and  filled  her 
with  '  peace  and  joy  in  believing.'  *  *  At  this 
moment  she  desired  to  live,  if  she  may  be  made  the 
means  of  converting  one  sinner  to  Jesus ;  but  if  not, 
she  would  rather  'depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which 
is  far  better.'  She  is  far  from  despising  earthly 
blessings.  Every  morsel  she  puts  into  her  mouth, 
the  air  she  breathes,  is  made  sweet  and  refreshing 
by  the  loving  hand  that  sends  it.  Once  there  was 
a  curse  on  all  her  earthly  blessings.  But  now 
'  Christ  hath  redeemed  her  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  her.'  She  would  give 
it  as  her  living  experience,  and  leave  it  when  she 
goes  hence  as  her  dying  testimony,  that  'there  is 
nothing  worth  living  for  except  to  know  him,  and 
see  others  come  to  him,  and  wash  their  guilty  souls 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'  " 

Under  date  of  the  same  year,  she  writes  :  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  the  Lord's  dealings  with  his 
redeemed  children  speak  this  language, — 'Cease 
ye  from  man.'  Put  not  your  trust  in  any  earthly 
comforter.  Lean  not  on  any  arm,  but  the  arm  of 
your  beloved.  '  For  the  hearts  of  the  people'  of 
this  world  '  are  full  of  idols.'  Self  is  the  great  idol 
that  is  loved  and  honoured  more  than  God.  Then 
comes  a  multitude  of  lesser  things,  all  subservient 
to  this  one  I  and  if  some  little  corner  in  the  heart 
is  reserved  for  God,  or  if  the  shadow  of  a  th 
set  up,  where  he  may  set  on  solemn  occasions,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  great  idol,  then  thej  think  all 


_  on  well ;  and  God  loved  as  much  as  he 
could  reasonably  expect  to^be  loved  by  creatures 
who  have  such  a  press  of  business  on  their  hands. 
But  my  beloved  friend,  we  may  not  do  so.  God 
who  has  purchased  us  for  his  own  inheritance,  will 
have  our  whole  heart  and  our  whole  dependence ; 
and  though  we  must  rejoice  in  the  friends  he  gives 
us,  yet  we  must  not  think  we  cannot  do  without 
them  ;  or  that  we  should  go  on  better  if  we  had 
more  of  their  help.  Christ  is  all-sufilcient,  and 
teaches,  comforts,  and  reproves  in  his  own  time  and 
way,  and  by  his  own  means."        *  *  * 

Upon  the  subject  of  conformity  to  the  world,  she 
adds,  "  I  have  read  your  letter  over  and  over,  and 
scarcely  know  how  to  answer  it,  or  what  to  make  of 
it.  0,  that  you  had  some  better  counsellor  than  I! 
for  I  know  not  how  to  advise  you.  I  fear  lest  you 
should  think  me  strict  and  gloomy,  if  I  tell  you  all 
I  think ;  but  I  will  tell  you  since  you  desire  it ; 
and  I  know  that  God  is  able  and  willing  too  to 
give  you  joys  so  much  superior  to  every  worldly 
amusement,  that  you  will  wonder  you  could  ever 
think  them  worth  a  thought.  I  must  say,  then, 
that  the  world  and  worldly  amusements  appear  to 
me  quite  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  rea' 
christian  ;  and  that  we  can  never  enjoy  happy  con- 
verse with  God  till  we  give  them  up.  The  chris- 
tian is  described  in  the  Scriptures,  as  '  the  temple 
of  the  living  God.'  Now  where  the  holy  God 
takes  up  his  abode,  surely  that  heart  must  be  sanc- 
tified and  set  apart  from  every  common  use,  and 
wholly  devoted  to  his  service.  But  can  God  and 
the  world  reign  in  the  same  heart,  or  as  it  were 
reign  by  turns  ?  Shall  we  admit  the  Lord  of  glory 
in  the  morning,  and  shut  him  out  in  the  evening, 
while  we  are  going  to  a  ball  or  a  play  ?  for  we  may 
be  well  assured  he  will  not  go  with  us  there.  The 
spirit  of  the  world  which  reigns  in  such  places,  is 
quite  opposite  to  his  Spirit ;  and  "  the  friendship 
of  the  world"  which  is  there  sought,  is  "  enmity 
with  God."  I  know  this  would  be  called  unch; 
ritable ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  more  charitable 
than  the  Bible.     No,  my  dear  friend,  that  cannot 

proper  place  for  a  christian,  where  religi 
the  thing  that  must  not  be  named  ;  and  where 
even  something  in  our  hearts  will  tell  us,  that  such 
subjects  are  out  of  place.  *  *  If  we  are  weak, 
why  go  into  temptation,  against  which  the  strong- 
est have  not  been  able  to  stand  ?  We  may  fall 
into  a  worldly  frame  of  mind  in  the  absence  of  any 
worldly  pleasures ;  but  because  we  have  got  a  cruel 
enemy  within,  shall  we  go  and  expose  ourselves  to 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy  without?  *  *  I  do  ear- 
nestly desire,  that  the  blessing  of  a  single  eye  and 
undivided  heart  may  be  yours.  There  is  no  com- 
fort in  being  an  undecided  christian;  and  Christ 
himself  has  declared  that  such  a  character  is  hate- 
ful to  him.  You  ask  me,  '  How  are  we  to  wean 
our  hearts  from  the  world?'  I  know  no  other  an- 
swer, but  that  which  the  Scripture  gives.  A  be- 
lieving view  of  Jesus  must  make  the  world  look 
dark  and  insignificant  :  and  whenever  we  begin  to 
love  it  too  much,  we  have  only  to  apply  to  him, 
who  has  said  to  us,  '  Be  of  good  cheer,  1  have  over- 
come the  world,'  and  his  mighty  power  shall  be 
put  forth  to  enable  us  to  overcome  it  also.'  " 

(To  be  continued.^ 


succeed.  Children  so  fed  become,  moreover,  ver 
liable  to  attacks  of  fever  and  inflammation,  af 
ing  particularly  the  mucous  membranes  ;  and  i 
sels,  and  the  other  diseases  incident  to  childhoo( 
are  generally  severe  in  their  attack.  In  referen( 
to  this  last  remark,  a  distinguished  medical  gentl 
man  mentioned  to  us,  that  in  families  where  chi 
dren  lived  on  simple  diet,  if  they  were  seized  wit 
meazles,  whooping-cough,  mumps,  and  similar  di 
eases,  he  never  called  but  once,  as  he  knew 
was  no  danger;  but  in  families  where  an  opposi 
course  was  pursued  he  always  expected  trouble. 


Animal  diet  bad  for  Children. — There  is  no 
greater  error  in  the  management  of  children  than 
that  of  giving  them  much  animal  diet  very  early. 
By  persevering  in  the  use  of  an  over-stimulating 
diet  the  digestive  organs  become  irritated,  and  the 
various  secretions  immediately  connected  with, 
and  necessary  to  digestion  are  diminished, especially 
the  biliary  secretion,  and  constipation  of  the  bow- 
els  and   congestion  of  the   abdominal  circulation 


For  "The  Friend.' 

BIOCEAPniCAl   SKETCHES, 

3f  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  me' 

bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Contiuued  from  page  84.) 

JOHN   KIXSEY,    THE   THIRD. 

John  Kinsey,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Kinsc- 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1093.  1 
was  a  lad  of  cjuick  parts,  and  having  the  adva 
tages  of  a  good  school  education  as  well  as 
parental  discipline,  and  submitting  to  the  power: 
visitations  of  Divine  grace  in  his  youth,  he  gr. 
up  well  qualified  for  usefulness  in  the  communil 
As  he  advanced  towards  maturity,  he  inclined 
study  the  law,  and  became  a  sound  jurist.  1 
though  from  his  profession  brought  into  famil 
intercourse  with  the  worldly,  the  selfish  and  conte 
tious,.yet  having  submitted  to  the  cross,  and  knc 
ing  the  restraining  influence  thereof,  he  was  p 
served  from  being  leavened  with  the  spirits  of  th 
around  him. 

Being  employed  to  p^ead  in  a  case  before  1 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Pennsylvania,  he  came 
this  province  for  that  purpose  about  the  beginni 
of  the  year  1725.  When  he  undertook  to  spe; 
having  his  hat  on  his  head,  he  was  interrupted 
the  Governor  of  the  province,  William  Keith,  \i 
was  President  of  the  Court,  and  directed  to  remi 
his  hat.  He  declined  obedience,  saying  that 
could  not  do  it  for  conscience'  sake.  The  Gov 
nor,  notwithstanding  this  reply,  directed  the 
be  taken  from  his  head,  and  then  suffered  the  ca 
to  proceed.  At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philac 
phia,  held  Second  mo.  30th,  of  that  year,  the  s 
ject  claimed  the  serious  attention  of  the  membi 
and  the  representatives  to  the  Quarterly  Meet 
were  directed,  after  giving  in  to  that  body  an 
count  of  the  state  of  their  members,  "  to  sigt 
the  great  uneasiness  Friends  are  under  at 
Governor's  not  suffering  our  Friend  John  Kins 
Jr.,  to  plead  in  the  last  Court  of  Chancery,  u 
his  hat  was  first  taken  off  by  an  officer,  which  1 
meeting  apprehends  to  be  an  infringement  on 
religious  liberties  of  our  community,  and  de^ 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Quarterly  Meej 
therein." 

At  the  next  meeting,  the  representatives  rej 
"  that  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  upon  hearing  ; 
fully  considering  the  case  of  John  Kinsey  in 
Court  of  Chancery,  had  appointed  ten  Friend 
wait  on  the  Governor  with  an  address,  showing 
infringement  made,  as  Friends  conceive,  on  theil » 
ligious  liberty  secured  to  them  by  law  and  chai 
and  requesting  the  Governor  that  he  would  ( 
sider  it  as  such,  and  for  the  future  be  pleasei 
direct  that  all  such  impositions  might  be  avoi(  £ 
The  same  Friend  brought  into  this  meeting  an  » 
thentic  copy  of  the  said  address,  and  of  the  ei 
made  thereupon  by  order  of  the  Governor,  certi 
by  the  Register  of  the  said  Court,  which,  hi 
read,  were  ordered  to  be  entered  at  large  on 
minutes,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

"  To  Sir  William  Keith,  Baronet,  Governc  c' 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  &c. — 


THE    FRIEND. 


"  The  humble  address  of  the  people  called  Qua- 
;crs,  by  appoiDtment  of  their  Quarterly  Meeting 
leld  2d  of  Third  mouth,  1725,  for  the  city  aud 
lounty  of  Philadelphia. 

"  May  it  please  the  Governor.  Having  mature- 
y  considered  the  inconveniences  and  hardships, 
vhich  we  are  apprehensive  all  those  of  our  com- 
nunity  may  be  laid  under  who  shall  be  required, 
ir  obliged  to  attend  the  respective  courts  of  judi- 
:ature,  in  this  province,  if  they  may  not  be  admit- 
ed  without  first  having  their  hats  taken  oflF  from 
he  heads  by  an  officer ;  as  we  understand  was  the 
iase  of  our  Friend  John  Kinsey,  when  the  Gover- 
lor  was  pleased  to  command  his  hat  to  be  so  taken 
)fF,  before  he  could  be  permitted  to  speak  in  a 
Sause  depending  at  the  last  Court  of  Chancery, 
Ifter  he  had  declared  that  he  could  not,  for  con- 
icience,  comply  with  the  Governor's  order  to  him- 
ielf  to  the  same  purpose  ;  which,  being  altogether 
pew  and  unprecedented  in  this  province,  was  the 
fnore  surprising  to  the  spectators,  and  as  we  con- 
ceive, however  slight  some  may  account  it,  has  a 
.endency  to  the  subversion  of  our  religious  liberty. 
j  "  We,  therefore,  crave  leave  to  represent  to  thi 
urovernor.  That  this  province,  with  the  powers  of 
jovernmeut,  was  granted  by  King  Charles  II.  to 
)ur  late  Proprietor,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  said 
;rant,  was  well  known  to  dissent  from  the  national 
vay  of  worship,  in  divers  points,  and  particularly 
u  that  part  of  outward  behaviour  of  refusing  to 
jay  unto  man  the  honour,  that  he,  with  all  others 
)f  the  same  profession,  believed  to  be  due  only  to 
he  Supreme  Being,  in  which  they  on  all  occasions 
lave  supported  their  testimony,  so  far  as  to  be  fre 
[uently  subjected  to  the  insults  of  such  as  required 
:hat  homage. 

"  That  the  principal  part  of  those,  who  accom 
)anied  our  said  Proprietor,  in  the  first  settlement 
)f  this  colony,  with  others  of  the  same  profession, 
vho  have  since  retired  into  it,  justly  conceived, 
hat,  by  virtue  of  the  said  powers,  granted  to  our 
Proprietor,  they  should  have  a  free  and  unques- 
lioued  right  to  the  exercise  of  their  religious  prin- 
\ipleg,  and  their  persuasion,  in  the  aforementioned 
)oint,  and  all  others,  by  which  they  were  distin- 
guished from  those  of  other  professions ;  and  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  conceive  an  indulgence 
ntended  by  the  Crown,  in  graciously  leaving  the 
nodelling  of  government  to  him  and  them,  in  such 
nanner,  as  may  best  suit  their  circumstances,  which 
ippears  to  have  been  an  early  care  in  the  first  Le- 
gislators, by  several  acts,  as  that  for  liberty  of 
sonscience,  and  more  particularly  by  a  law  of  this 
)rovince  passed  in  the  13th  year  of  King  William, 
ihap.  92,  now  in  force  ;  it  is  provided  that  '  in  all 
iourts,  all  persons  of  all  persuasions  may  freely 
ippear  in  their  own  way,  and  according  to  their 
)wn  manner,  and  there  personally  plead  their  own 
;ause,  or,  if  unable,  by  their  friends;'  which  pro- 
vision appears  to  be  directly  intended  to  guard 
igainst  all  exceptions  to  any  persons  appearing  in 
,heir  own  way  as  our  Friend  did  at  the  aforesaid 
Dourt. 

"  Now  though  no  people  can  be  more  ready  or 
silling,  in  all  things  essential,  to  pay  all  due  re- 
gard to  superiors,  and  to  honour  the  courts  of  jus- 
ice,  and  those  who  administer  it,  yet,  in  such 
joints  as  iuterfere  with  our  conscientious  persua- 
sions, we  have  openly  and  firmly  borne  our  testi- 
nony  in  all  countries  and  places,  where  our  lots 
lave  fallen. 

"  We  must,  therefore,  crave  leave  to  hope,  from 
;he  reasons  here  humbly  offered,  that  the  Governor, 
when  he  has  fully  considered  them,  will  be  of  opi- 
aion  with  us,  that  we  may  justly  and  modestly 
jlaim  it,  as  a  right,  that  we  and  our  Friends  should 
it  all  times  be  excused  in  this  government,  from 


any  compliances  against  our  conscientious  persua- 
sions, aud  humbly  request  that  he  would,  for  the 
future,  account  it  as  such  to  us. 

''Thy  assured  well-wishing  friends, 
"  Signed  by  appointment  of  the  said  meeting. 
llichard  Hill,  John  Goodson, 

llichaid  Hayes,  Rowland  Ellis, 

Morris  Morris,  Rees  Thomas, 

Anthony  Morris,  Samuel  Preston, 

Evan  Evans,  William  Hudson. 

The  entry  on  the  record  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery made  by  order  of  the  Governor,  on  receiving 
the  above  address  follows: — 

"  On  consideration  had  of  the  humble  address, 
presented  to  the  Governor,  this  day  read  in  open 
Court,  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, it  is  ordered,  that  the  said  address  be  filed 
with  the  Register,  and  that  it  be  made  a  standing 
rule  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  all  time  to  come,  that  any  prac- 
titioner of  the  law,  or  other  officer,  or  person  what- 
soever, professing  himself  to  be  one  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  may  and  shall  be  admitted,  if  they 
think  fit,  to  speak,  or  otherwise  officiate,  and  apply 
themselves  decently  unto  the  said  court,  without 
being  obliged  to  observe  the  usual  ceremony  of 
uncovering  their  heads,  by  having  their  hats  taken 
off,  and  such  privilege  hereby  ordered  and  granted 
to  the  people  called  Quakers,  shall  at  no  time  here- 
after be  understood,  or  interpreted,  as  any  con- 
tempt or  neglect  of  the  said  court,  but  shall  be 
taken  only  as  an  act  of  conscientious  liberty,  of 
right  appertaining  to  the  religious  persuasion  ot  the 
said  people,  and  agreeable  to  their  practice  in  all 
the  civil  affairs  of  life." 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  Because  thou  liast  raade  the  Lord 
ge  even  the  .Most  High,  thy  h.ibitiUio 
il  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plagi 
dwelling." — J'ealms  xci.,  9,  10. 


Selected, 
fhieh  is  my  re- 

s  come  nigh  thy 


T/ie  Varimis  Gases. — The  use  of  gas  in  any 
form,  is  comparatively  modern.  Coal  gas  has  been 
known  as  an  inflammable  substance  for  some  two 
hundred  years,  and  received  from  different  che- 
mists different  names.  But  no  practical  use  of  this 
discovery  was  made  for  a  long  time.  A  German 
chemist,  Becher,  attempted  something  of  this  sort 
about  the  year  1760,  and  entirely  failed  ;  and  it 
was  not  for  many  years  afterwards  that  any  pro- 
gress was  made  in  that  direction.  In  1785,  Lebon 
proposed  to  procure  illuminating  gas  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  wood.  In  1792,  Murdoch  first  applied 
coal  gas  to  purposes  of  illumination,  and  made  the 
first  public  exhibition  of  the  process  and  its  results 
in  1802.  Illuminating  gas  is  heavy  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas — which  is  synonymous  with  bi-car- 
buretted  and  per-carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
term  defiant  gas,  or  marsh  gas  refers  to  the  same 
product.  There  is  a  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas,  containing  but  half  the  proportion  of  carbon 
required  in  illuminating  gas,  and  possessing  very  lit- 
tle illuminating  power.  This  is  always  mixed,  more 
or  less,  with  the  heavy  oil  gas,  requires  less  purify- 
ing than  coal  gas,  for  it  contains  no  sulphur,  and 
less  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  one  gallon  of  it  produces 
ninety  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  illuminating  power  of 
oil  gas  is  to  that  of  the  best  coal,  as  2  to  1 ;  aud  the 
.specific  gravity  of  oil  gas  varies  from  .445  to  1.100 
In  Rheims,  gas  is  produced  from  the  soap  sudt 
used  to  free  woolens  from  grease.  The  soap  water 
is  treated  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  when  the 
fat  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  ;  this  is  re- 
melted  and  purified  by  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  to 
effect  a  clarification,  then  with  crude  soda,  to  make 
soap,  and  the  residue  is  distilled  in  retorts,  like  rosin 
for  the  production  of  gas.  One  pound  of  rosin 
yields  from  ten  to  twenty  cubic  feet  of  gas,  the  ■" 
minating  power  of  which  compared  with  that  of 
coal  gas,  is  as  3  to  2,  and  with  that  of  oil  as  3  lo  4 


Call  Jehovah  thy  salvation, 

Rest  beneath  the  Almighty's  shade  ; 
In  his  secret  habitation, 

Dwell,  nor  ever  be  dismayed ; 
There  no  tumult  can  alarm  thee, 

Thou  shall  dread  no  hidden  snare; 
Gaile,  nor  violence  can  harm  thee, 

In  eternal  safeguard  there. 

From  the  sword  at  noon-tide  wasting 

From  the  noisome  pestilence, 
In  the  depth  of  midnight  bhisting, 

God  shall  be  thy  sure  defence. 
Fear  not  thou  the  deadly  quiver; 

When  a  thousand  feel  the  blow; 
Mercy  shall  thy  soul  deliver, 

Though  ten  thousand  be  laid  low. 

Only  with  thine  eye,  the  anguish 

Of  the  wicked  thou  shalt  see, 
When  by  slow  disease  they  languish, 

When  they  perish  suddenly: 
Thee,  though  winds  and  waves  be  swelling, 

God,  thine  hope  shall  bear  through  all ; 
Plague  shall  not  come  nigh  thy  dwelling, 

Thee  no  evil  shall  befall. 

He  shall  charge  his  angel-legions. 

Watch  and  ward  o'er  thee  to  keep 
Though  thou  walk  through  hostile  regions, 

Though  in  desert  wilds  thou  sleep. 
On  the  lion  vainly  roaring, 

On  his  young  thy  foot  shall  tread, 
And  the  dragon's  den  exploring, 

Thou  shalt  bruise  the  serpeul's  head. 

Since  with  pure  and  firm  affection, 

Thou  on  God  hast  set  thy  love, 
With  the  wings  of  his  protection, 

He  will  shield  thee  from  above  ; 
Thou  shalt  call  on  him  in  trouble. 

He  will  hearken,  he  will  save  ; 
Here,  for  grief  reward  thee  double, 

Crown  with  life  beyond  the  grave. 


A  HYMN  OF  PRAISE. 

BY    K.    S.    NICHOLS. 

I  bless  Thee  for  the  sunshine  on  the  hills, 

For  heaven's  own  dew-drops  in  the  vales  below, — 
For  rain,  the  parent  cloud  alike  distils 

On  the  fond  bridegroom's  joy — the  mourner's  woe  I 
And  for  the  viewless  wind,  that  gently  blows 

Where'er  it  listelh,  over  field  and  flood. 
Whence  coming,  whither  going,  no  man  knows, 

Yet  moved  in  secret  at  Thy  will,  0  1  God  I 
Ev'n  now  it  lifts  a  ring  of  shining  hair 

From  off  the  brow  close  to  my  bosom  pressed — 
The  loving  angels  scarce  have  brows  more  fair 

Than  this,  that  looks  so  peaceful  in  its  rest: — 
We  bless  Thee  I  Father,  for  onr  darling  child, 

Oh  I  like  Thine  angels  make  her,  innocent  and  mild  I 

I  rise,  and  bless  Thee,  for  the  morning  hours ; 

Refreshed  and  gladdened  by  a  timely  rest. 
When  thoughts,  like  bees,  rove  out  among  the  flowers, 

Still  gathering  honey  where  they  find  the  best: 
And  for  the  gentle  influence  of  the  night. 

Oh  I  heavenly  Father  !  do  we  bend  the  knee, 
That  shuts  the  curtains  of  onr  mortal  sight. 

Yet  leaves  the  mind,  with  range,  and  vision  free. 
For  dreams  I  the  solemn,  weird,  and  strange  that  come 

And  bear  the  soul  to  an  elysian  clime, — 
Unveiling  splendours  of  that  better  home. 

Where  angels  minister  to  sons  of  time  ! 
For  all  thy  blessings  that  with  sleep  descend, 

Our  hearts  shall  praise  Thee,  God,  our  Father  and  our 
friend  I 


More  of  thy  presence  Lord  impart, 
More  of  thy  image  let  me  bear; 

Erect  thy  throne  within  my  heart. 
And  reign  without  a  rival  there. 

Grant  these  requests,  I  ask  no  more, 
But  to  thv  care  the  rest  resign,— 

Sick,  or  in  health,  or  rich,  or  poor. 
All  shall  be  well,  if  thou  art  mine. 
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Teaching  Animals.- 
raaster"  of  his  herds. 


-The  farmer  is  the  "school- 1  come  to  nothing,  and  may  lead  others  out  of  the 
They  are  in  the  habit  of  humility   and   innooency,   with   which    the   Truth 


doing  daily  as  he  allows  them  to  do.  They  show 
training,  or  the  want  of  it.  They  fly  at  his  ap' 
proach,  or  welcome  him.  They  are  gentle,  or  not, 
as  he  teaches  them  to  be.  They  watch  his  feet  if 
he  is  accustomed  to  kicking  them.  They  kick  back 
if  he  allows  it.  Nothing  adds  to  the  market  value 
of  farm  stock  more  materially,  with  so  little  cost, 
as  the  habits  acquired  in  youth.  The  cow  the 
horse,  the  ox,  and  the  dog  are  valued  much  accord- 
ing to  their  habits  or  education — so  is  the  man.  The 
horse  is  frequently  carefully  trained — so  is  the 
the  ox  and  cow  are  as  frequently  "walloped"  into 
duty  as  any  other  way.  I  cannot  see  the  propriety 
in  offering  premiums  tor  well  trained  speed  horses, 
and  not  for  plough  or  draught  horses,  or  oxen  and 
well  trained  cows.  In  real  importance  to  the  farmer, 
the  latter  are  far  preferable.  I  would  wish  to  urge 
upon  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's  sons  the  impor- 
tance of  careful,  thorough  training  of  all  farm  ani- 
mals. Use  them  tenderly  and  gently  at  all  ages, 
and  you  will  see  them  manifest  pleasure  rather  than 
fear  at  your  presence.  In  teaching  them  to  work 
or  to  perform  any  duty  you  need  to  be  thorough, 
not  harsh  ;  kind,  not  cruel ;  and  your  forbearance 
will  gain  their  labour,  and  your  kindness  their  love. 
— Gen.  Farmer. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  great  danger  of  falling  away  from  a  good 
condition,  wherein  a  participation  of  the  Divine 
power  had  been  known,  was  exemplified  in  a  com- 
pany of  people  George  Fox  met  with  in  his  early 
travels.  In  1651  he  says,  "I  went  to  Cleveland, 
amongst  those  people  that  had  tasted*of  the  power 
of  God.  They  had  formerly  had  great  meetings, 
but  were  then  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  heads  of 
them  turned  Ranters.  I  told  them  that  after  they 
had  such  meetings,  they  did  not  wait  upon  God  to 
feel  his  power  to  gatlier  their  minds  inward,  that 
they  might  feel  his  presence  and  power  amongst 
them  in  their  meetings,  to  sit  down  therein  and 
wait  upon  Him ;  for  they  had  spolcen  themselves 
dry  ;  they  had  spent  their  partialis,  and  7iot  living 
in  that  which  they  spake  of,  they  were  9iow  become 
dry.  They  had  some  kind  of  meetings  still,  but 
were  grovjn  light  and  loose.  My  message  unto 
them  from  the  Lord  was,  That  they  should  all 
come  together  again,  and  wait  to  feel  the  Lord's 
power  and  Spirit  in  themselves,  to  gather  them  to 
Christ  that  they  might  be  taught  of  Him,  who 
says,  '  Learn  of  me.'  When  they  had  declared 
that  which  the  Lord  had  opened  to  them,  then  the 
people  were  to  receive  it,  and  the  speakers  and  the 
hearers  were  to  live  in  that  themselves.  But  when 
they  had  no  more  to  declare,  but  went  to  seek 
forms  without  life,  that  made  themselves  dry  and 
barren,  and  the  people  also  ;  and  from  thence  came 
all  their  loss ;  for  the  Lord  renews  his  mercies  and 
his  strength  to  them  that  wait  upon  Him.  The 
heads  of  them  came  to  nothing ;  but  most  of  the 
people  were  convinced,  and  received  God's  ever- 
lasting truth,  and  continue  a  meeting  to  this  day, 
sitting  under  the  toacliing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
their  Saviour." 

It  is  not  probable  those  people  had  any  church 
discipline.  This  was  before  Friends  had  set  up 
meetings  for  discipline,  and  established  the  excel- 
lent church  government,  which,  as  it  was  kept  to, 
was  a  hedge  to  them,  especially  to  the  weak  and 
inexperienced.  We  may  now  have  many  instruc- 
tors yet  few  fathers ;  and  if  their  instructions  and 
denunciations  spring  from  the  imagination,  and 
they  think  they  are  above  the  discipline,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  church,  adopted  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  great  Head,  such  will  run  out  and 


clothes  its  faithful  followers.  A  want  of  firmness 
in  men  and  women  who  have  known  the  voice  of 
the  true  Shepherd,  to  resist  innovations  upon  sound 
principles,  and  breaches  of  order,  will  land  them 
in  weakness,  and  will  give  unsanctified  boldness  to 
those  who  pretend  to  stand  for  the  Truth,  but  are 
secretly  sowing  discord  among  brethren,  and  lay- 
ing waste  the  strength  and  harmony  of  Society. 
"  Brethren,"  said  the  apostle,  "  believe  not  every 
spirit,  but  try  the  spirits."  There  is  no  way  by 
which  we  can  try  spirits,  but  by  being  centred 
in  ourselves  to  the  all-searching  Spirit  of  Him, 
whose  "eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,"  and  who 
walks  "  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks," 
and  sees  the  spirit  of  Jezebel  "  which  calleth  her- 
self a  prophetess,"  but  seeks  "  to  seduce  his  ser- 
vants." He  said,  "I  will  kill  her  children  with 
death,  and  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am 
He  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts,  and  I 
will  give  unto  every  one  of  you  according  to  your 
works."  What  was  applied  by  the  Spirit  to  the 
ancient  church  of  Thyatira,  may  be  applicable  to 
churches  in  this  day,  particularly  to  those  who 
have  been  greatly  favoured,  if  they  slight  the 
blessings  which  have  been  peculiarly  dispensed  to 
them.  Not  only  are  the  spirits  of  others  to  be 
tried,  by  the  discernment  which  Christ  gives,  but 
it  is  all  important  that  every  one  should  seek  to 
know  his  own  spirit,  whether  he  be  actuated  by  the 
love  of  God,  yea  or  nay.  "  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,"  said  the  liedeem- 
er,  "  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." 


Attempt  to  launch  tiie  Great  Eastern, 

We  regret  to  announce  that  the  first  attempt  to 
launch  this  great  Leviathan  has  been  a  failure.  To 
understand  what  has  been  done,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  describe  the  preparations  which  were  made 
to  ensure  success.  These  preparations  may  be  d 
vided  into  two  classes — the  means  to  restrain  her 
motion  in  case  her  movement  into  the  water  was 
too  rapid,  and  the  apparatus  used  to  start  her 
or  to  accelerate  her  descent  if  found  too  tardy.  All 
the  props  or  stays  which  supported  the  great  ship 

hile  she  was  building  being  removed,  she  resi 
on  two  huge   cradles,  placed  about  140  feet  apart, 
and  at  equal  distances  from  her  centre.     These 
cradles  were  faced  at  the  bottom  with  iron  plates  ; 
these  iron  plates  rested  freely  on  iron  rails  placed 

rellel  to  each  other,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot 
and  a  half,  and  firmly  bolted  to  two  platforms  of 
wood,  each  forming  a  slope  or  inclined  plane  of 
about  one  inch  in  twelve.  The  cradles  may  be 
regarded  as  two  iron-shod  sledges,  which  were 
intended  to  slide  down  the  surface  of  the  rails  of 
the  two  slopes  called  ways,  bearing  with  them  the 
ship  into  deep  water, 

The  great  novelty  of  this  arrrangement  did  not 
consist  in  intending  to  launch  the  ship  sideways, 
for  this  has  been  done  again  and  again  in  India 
and  America  with  great  success.  The  untried 
part  was  the  use  of  two  iron  surfaces  in  contact 
while  sliding  the  ship  into  the  water.  Hitherto, 
greased  wood  has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  suf- 
ficient amount  of  grease  being  applied  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  ship  squeezing  it  out  so  as  to  bring 
the  surface  of  the  naked  wood  together.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  friction  down  the  slope  is  usually  that 
of  a  greased  surface  in  contact  with  grease.  Now 
the  retardation  produced  by  this  is  well  known. 
It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  if  the  slope  be 
made  1  in  24  the  ship  will  not  move,  if  1  in  12  it 
will — a  little  too  fast,  perhaps,  but  this  over-speed 


The  behaviour  of  the  iron  sledge  in  contact  witl 
iron  was  unknown,  and  therefore  there  was  no  data 
for  the  inclination  of  the  slope,  when  these  twc 
metals  were  in  contact.  The  same  slope  was  used 
which  was  known  to  be  successful  for  greased  sur- 
faces of  wood.  Any  difference  in  the  friction  oi 
the  two  was  sought  to  be  compensated  for  by  giving 
the  rails  a  good  coating  of  black  lead,  this  substance 
being  used  frequently  as  an  antifrictional  medium, 

Dealing,  therefore,  with  conditions  altogether 
untried  in  ship  launching,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  ample  preparations  for  two  contingencies  ; 
over  speed  or  too  little.  The  former  was  evident- 
ly anticipated.  Two  huge  drums,  like  the  wind- 
lass of  a  ship  used  for  hauling  in  the  anchor,  were 
firmly  attached  to  strong  foundations  fixed  on  piles 
driven  into  the  earth.  Over  each  of  these,  iron 
cables,  of  the  same  strength  as  those  intended  to 
hold  the  monster  ship  at  anchor,  were  wound  round 
till  each  drum  supported  sixty  tons  of  cable.  One 
extremity  of  the  cable  passed  round  each  drum 
was  firmly  fastened  to  the  cradle,  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  which  it  was  placed,  and  the  other  was 
fast  moored  to  the  earth.  As  the  ship  should  move 
down  the  slope,  the  cables  would  wind  off  the 
drums,  and  this  motion  could  be  instantly  checked 
by  a  friction  band  of  iron  passed  round  the 
cumference  of  two  wheels  at  either  extremity  of  the 
drum.  The.se  friction  bands  could  be  brought  into 
instant  play  by  means  of  powerful  levers,  acting 
on  them  so  as  to  bring  their  surfaces  into  contact 
with  those  of  the  surfaces  of  the  wheels  attached 
to  the  drums.  Sufficient  mechanical  and  manual 
force  manned  these  four  levers,  to  counteract  the 
whole  weight  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  hold  her  still 
midway  during  her  descent,  if  necessary,  provided 
only  the  cables  resisted  the  tension  brought  to  < 
bear  on  them.  We  must  notice  in  passing,  that 
these  friction  drums  and  wheels  had  winches,  cog- 
wheels and  other  machinery  attached  to  one  ex- 
tremity, which  had  been  used  to  wind  the  heavy 
cables  round  them.  Such  were  the  powerful  and 
well  devised  means  to  check  any  undue  speed. 

To  start  the  cradles  into  motion,  powerful  hy- 
draulic apparatus  was  used,  which  was  capable  of 
acting  so  as  to  push  them  about  three  feet  for- 
wards. If  more  force  than  this  were  necessary, 
it  was  provided  for  by  three  means.  A  strong ; 
cable  was  passed  round  the  extremity  of  the  shaft ; 
of  the  Archimedean  screw  at  the  afterpart  of  the  ■ 
ship,  carried  out  into  the  midst  of  the  river,  passed 
round  a  block  in  a  lighter,  firmly  moored,  and 
brought  back  again  to  the  shore,  where  a  small , 
stationary  steam-engine  was  placed  to  haul  it  in,  ,i 
and  bring  any  reasonable  amount  of  pressure  to'i 
bear  upon  it.  Another  steam-engine  and  similar  i 
apparatus  was  used  for  a  cable  firmly  fixed  to  the 
bow  of  the  ship.  Lastly,  cables  were  fastened  to 
the  middle  of  the  ship,  and  carried  out  to  four 
lighters  moored  in  mid-river,  with  mechanical  ap- 
paratus on  board  them,  well-manned,  to  drag  the 
centre  of  the  ship  forward  if  necessary. 

Having  now  made  our  readers  acquainted  with 
the  mechanical  appliances  used,  we  shall  proceed 
to  narrate  the  history  of  the  day's  proceedings. 
The  river  was  crowded  with  craft  of  every  des- 
cription, weighed  to  the  water's  edge  with  living 
freight.  Every  available  spot  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  where  a  glimpse  of  the  ship  could  be  caught, 
with  expectant  spectators.  About  one 
o'clock,  the  excitement  of  all  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch.  The  busy  group  of  industrious  la- 
bourers, who  had  been  engaged  in  blackleading 
the  rails  of  the  ways  with  brushes  and  paint-pots, 
began  to  diminish.  A  few  were  left,  scattering, 
masses   of  powdered   blacklead,  like  sand.      At 


can  readily  be  checked  by  mechanical  appliances.  |  length  these  retired.     All  seemed  ready  ;  but  two 
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men  remained,  one  on  each  way,  standing  near  a 
rope  ladder,  by  means  of  which  they  might  escape 
into  the  ship  as  soon  as  the  cradle  should  reach  the 
water.  A  young  gentleman  took  his  place  on  a 
bigh  platform,  erected  near  the  alterpart  of  the 
ship,  with  his  theodolite  duly  placed,  to  mark  the 
motion  of  the  ship.  The  tide  is  rushing  in,  but  it 
bas  yet  only  covered  half  the  slope  of  the  way 
The  shout  is  heard,  "  she  moves  !"  and  so  she  does 
—the  aft-part  faster,  however,  than  the  fore.  Her 
speed  is  instantly  cheeked,  and  she  is  still. 

Now,  each  anxious  spectator  congratulates  his 
aieghbour.  She  glides  beautifully  down — she 
ander  control ;  surely,  all  is  well,  and  the  attempt 
ivill  be  a  triumphant  success.  Alas,  soon  the  ru- 
iiour  is  passed  along  that  the  motion  was  prema- 
ure — that  it  has  been  checked  by  a  sad  accident. 
is  the  turn  or  two  of  the  cable  round  the  drum, 
)laced  to  check  the  motion  of  the  after-cradle, 
;ave  to  the  movement  of  the  ship,  the  wineh-han- 
llcs,  attached  to  its  gear,  revolved  with  frightful 
'clocity,  hurling  five  unfortunate  men  into  the  air, 
md  scattering  broken  cog-wheels  among  the  crowd. 
L'hree  of  these  unfortunate  men,  we  regret  to  hear, 
pere  severely  injured. 

This  is  a  sad  damper;  nevertheless  Mr.  Brunei 
nd  other  officials  are  seen  examining  the  ways. 
?he  fore-cradle  is  found  to  have  advanced  three 
Jet  forward  ;  the  aft  one  about  four  feet  six  inches. 
iW  are  still  sanguine.  We  wait  but  for  high  water. 
in  hour's  anxious  watching,  and  the  tide  covers 
be  ways,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  keel  of  th^ 
hip.  The  labourers  are  all  engaged  in  the  four 
ghtcrs  moored  opposite  the  middle  of  the  ship, 
mtening  the  cables  attached  to  them.  Their  work 
;  either  fruitless  or  considered  so ;  and 
ig  removes  all  the  lighters  out  of  the  expected  way 
f  the  ship.  Signals  are  made,  the  fixed  steam - 
ngines  draw  in  the  cables  attached  to  the  fore  and 
ft  of  the  ship.  The  cables  tauten,  but  the  huge 
lonster  stirs  not.  A  snap  followed  by  a  whirl  and 
urr,  is  heard,  and  the  cable  attached  to  the  fore- 
art  of  the  ship  is  broken  simultaneously  with  the 
)g-whecls  of  the  steam-engine  working  it.  It  be- 
jmes  too  evident  now  that  all  hope  of  moving  the 
lip  is  over  for  the  day. 

The  spectators  who  had  stood  in  the  rain,  which 
id  been  falling  heavily  for  the  last  hour,  moodily 
sperse  to  inquire  into  and  speculate  upon  the 
luses  of  failure. 

We  have  our  own  crude  notions  on  the  subject, 
'hen  first  the  ship  moved,  the  ways  were  well 
'vered  with  blacklead.     When  she  refused  to  stir, 

spite  of  all  the  force  made  to  urge  her  passage 
iwn  the  slopes,  the  tide  had  washed  most  of  the 
bricating  materials  from  the  iron  rails.  Far  more 
■werful  apparatus  was  used  to  check  her  motion 
an  to  urge  it.  The  latter  was  inadequate  to  re- 
3ve  the  friction  of  the  surfaces  of  the  two  cradles 

those  of  the  rails  of  the  ways.     The  friction  of 
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immortal  substance  only  can  satisfy.  To  have  this 
supplied  with  wholesome  food,  and  every  other 
gratification  to  stand  subordinate  thereto,  is  the 
present  secret  breathing  of  my  spirit ;  that  so  the 
blessing  of  preservation  may  attend  us,  and  pa- 
tience have  its  perfect  work,  till  the  burning  of  the 
Lord's  day  hath  done  its  ofiice,  and  a  quiet  centre 
in  everlasting  repose  is  obtained." 

The  above  extract  from  the  life  of  Sarah  Grubb 
taken  from  page  275  of  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
Friends'  Library,  expresses  the  sentiment  of  every 
one  with  a  truly  quickened  mind,  and  earnestly 
engaged  to  know  his  day's  work  to  be  keeping 
pace  with  the  day.  But  is  there  not  reason  to  fear 
that  too  many  even  in  our  highly  professing  and 
favoured  Society,  after  having  run  well  for  a  time, 
have  suffered  the  cares  of  this  world,  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches,  and  the  lusts  of  other  things  to  en- 
ter in  and  choke  the  word,  whereby  they  have 
been  induced  to  take  up  their  rest  short  of  the  true 
rest.  The  day  seems  to  call  loudly  for  us  to  arise 
and  shake  ourselves  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
to  let  Christ  be  our  light,  that  so  our  spiritual  eye 
may  be  anointed  to  see  clearly  the  baits  and  stra- 
tagems of  Satan,  whether  it  be  in  his  efi'orts  to  lay 
waste  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  Society, 
his  more  subtle  efforts  to  awake  in  us  a  false 
zeal  or  a  self- righteousness,  that  will  have  all  think 
just  as  we  think  and  condemn  such  as  do  not  come 
up  to  our  self-erected  standard.  What  is  wanting 
s  individual  searching  of  heart  to  see  how  it  is  with 
us,  whether  we  are  the  humble,  careful,  quiet  and 
baptized  followtrs  of  Christ;  whether  the  daily 
work  of  our  soul's  salvation  is  progressing  with  the 
day  ;  that  so  if  it  is  not,  we  may  be  in  earnest  to 
have  everything  removed  that  hinders  and  obstructs 
the  establishment  of  the  blessed  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  in  our  hearts.  If  such  was  th( 
case  with  us  all, in  his  own  time  He  would  turn  agaii 
our  captivity  as  the  streams  of  the  south,  and  give 
us  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning 
and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  Spirit  of  heavi 
ness. 


which  has  been  exhibited  throughout  the  United 
States  for   the  last   two  months,  and   apparently 


m  on  iron  is  very  great.  How  great  was  well 
oved  by  that  exerted  by  the  bite  of  the  iron  rings 
I  the  surface  of  the  wheels  of  the  drums  for 
[ecking  the  descent  of  the  vessel. — London  News. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  One  Thing  NeedfnI. 
I"  This  belief  ever  accompanies  my  mind,  that  if 

wrest  not  ourselves  out  of  the  divine  hand 
lose  fatherly  care  and  protection  is  over  us,  our 
p  of  life  will  be  so  blended,  as  to  prevent  our 

ng  down  in  outward  enjoyments.  Few  and 
iting  are  the  days  of  our  pilgrimage ;  and  every 
iitional  experience  confirms  the  sentiment,  that 
•  solid  satisfaction  depends  not  on  our  possessing 
that  the  unmortified  part  can  desire ;  for  there 
1  remains  in  the  immortal  part,  a  void,  which 


Tlie  size  of  London. — When  the  stone  in  Pan- 
yer's  alley  was  placed  on  its  site,  three  centuries 
since,  the  circumference  was  about  five  miles. 
At  present,  however,  to  make  a  pedestrian  expe- 
dition around  the  metropolis  would  to  most  persons 
be  an  undertaking  of  some  importance,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  following  particulars  which 
have  been  gathered  from  a  recently  published  map  : 
— From  Chiswick  to  Kentishtown,  twelve  miles  ; 
from  Kentishtown  to  Millwall,  seventeen  and  a 
half  miles,  from  Millwall  to  Chiswick,  twenty-eight 
miles;  total,  fifty-seven  and  a  half  miles,  very 
near  three  days  journey  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  a  day  :  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  the 
line  drawn,  Battersea,  Clapham,Canningtown,  and 
and  many  other  places,  which  even  at  present  can 
be  scarcely  said  to  be  separated  from  London,  have 
been  left  out.  "  As  the  crow  would  fly"  across 
the  streets  and  houses  from  the  point  ^^  hence 
started  at  Chiswick  to  the  furthest  east  the  distance 
is  nearly  eleven  miles,  and  the  greatest  width  from 
north  to  south  upwards  of  seven  miles. —  The  Buil- 
der. 


beyond  the  capital  actually  possessed,  and  living 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence  and  moderations 
-^Suspension  of  private  banking  companies,  and 
failure  of  very  many  merchants,  some  of  them 
with  liabilities  to  an  enormous  amount,  have  pro- 
duced great  distress  and  alarm;  so  that  fears  were 
entertained  that  a  general  panic  might  pervade  the 
community,  producing  the  same  disastrous  eflecta 
there,  as  it  has  done  with  us. 
_  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  present  revul- 
sion, that  hardly  one  of  the  nations  within  the  pale 
of  civihzation  is  altogether  exempt  from  the  shock 
given  to  commercial  credit,  or  from  contributin-'  in 
some  way  to  the  causes  which  have  produced''  it. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  appear  to  have  been  blessed  with 
an  abundant  harvest,  and  the  amount  of  gold  held 
in  coin  by  the  various  monetary  institutions,  is  re- 
presented to  have  been  very  materially  increased, 
beyond  what  was  considered,  ten  years  ago,  an 
ample  basis  for  all  legitimate  commercial  inv«t- 
ments  and  exchanges  ;  time  and  distance,  entering 
so  largely  into  the  risks  of  trade,  have  been  im- 
mensely curtailed  by  steam  and  the  telegraph,  and 
yet  failure  to  pay  acknowledged  debts,  destruction 
of  confidence,  and  prostration  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 
manufactures  and  mechanical  employments,  are 
experienced  generally  throughout  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. There  has  been  no  wide-spread  calamity 
dispensed  by  Divine  Providence,  as  famine  or  pesti- 
lence, striking  down  the  physical  energiesof  nations, 
or  cutting  ofl  the  supplies  of  food  or  labour.  The 
crisis  has  come  suddenly,  when  both  rich  and  poor 
seemed  to  be  dreaming  of  security  and  indulgence, 
rather  than  apprehending  approaching  calamity. 
Every  attempt  so  far  made,  to  account  for  the 
event  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  political  economy 
fails  to  meet  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  leaves 
much  to  be  accounted  for  by  other  causes  than 
those  usually  entering  into  the  reasoning  of  the 
theorist.  One  thing,  however,  appears  to  be  cer- 
tain ;  that  great  moral  defection  exists  somewhere  ; 
either_  in  the  acknowledged  principles  upon  which 
trade  is  now  conducted,  or  in  the  means  by  which 
it  has  been  covertly  carried  on,  by  many  who  were 
among  the  most  busy,  and  perhaps  the  most  noted 
in  the  crowded  marts. 

The  enormous  frauds  almost  weekly  brought  to 
light,  committed   by  persons  who  have  heretofore 
position  in  society ;  the  reckless- 
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The  accounts  received  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent  by  the  steamer  Atlantic,  show  a 
state  of  financial  distress  and  commercial  pros- 
tration  in   those  countries,  very  similar  to    that 


assumed   a  high 

of  principles  of  justice  and  honour  developed 
in  the  transactions  of  not  a  few  who  have  been 
holding  places  of  public  trust  and  profit ;  the  tolera- 
tion which  is  accorded  to  some  such  defaulters  and 
embezzlers  within  what  are  considered  respectable 
circles ;  and  the  little  care  manifested  by  many 
whether  they  pay  their  debts  or  not;  all  show  con- 
clusively, that  the  high  and  unalterable  standard 
of  the  Christian  religion,  is  but  little  regarded  by 
very  many  who  have  been  professing  the  name  of 
Chri.st  to  take  away  reproach  ;  and  also  that  where 
the  principles  of  that  religion  have  not  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  heart,  however  high  men  may  profess  to 
cirry  themselves,  and  however  much  they  may 
gaiu  the  esteem  and  the  honour  of  the  world, 
their  whole  character  and  conduct  rest  upon  a 
foundation  no  firmer  than  the  shifting  sand,  and 
they  are  at  all  times  likely  to  succumb  to  the  pres- 
sure of  temptation  and  trial. 

The  present  extraordinary  convulsion  forcibly 
llustrates  the  wisdom  contained  in  the  assertiou  of 
he  Apostle,  '.'godliness  with  contentment  is  great 
;ain."  "  But  they  that  willbe  rich  fall  into  tempt- 
ation and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurt- 
ful lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  per- 
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dition."  Well  would  it  be  for  us  all,  did  we  not 
only  ponder  these  truths,  but  regulate  our  wants, 
our  wishes,  and  our  business  by  the  lesson  they 
inculcate. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  llth  inst. 
The  British  Parliament  had  been  further  prorogued  to 
the  17th  of  Twelfth  month.  Financial  affairs  were  still 
paramount  in  importance.  On  the  5th  inst.,  the  Bank 
of  England  raised  the  rate  of  discount  from  8  to  the  un- 
precedented rate  of  9  per  cent.  The  drain  of  gold  con- 
tinuing, on  the  0th  inst.,  a  further  advance  to  10  per  cent 
■was  made.  Deputations  from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
had  endeavoured  without  success  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  adopt  measures  of  relief. 

The  City  Bank  of  Glasgow  has  stopped  payment.  A 
number  of  heavy  failures  are  announced,  the  chief  of 
which  is  that  of  Dennistown  &  Co,  with  houses  in  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow,  and  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
Their  liabilities  are  said  to  amount  to  ten  millions  of 
dollars ;  all  of  which  it  is  believed  will  ultimately  be 
paid.  The  Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  which  did  a  very 
large  business,  having  about  one  hundred  branches  scat- 
tered over  Scotland,  had  been  compelled  to  suspend.  Its 
liabilities  to  depositors  are  stated  at  from  twenty-five  to 
tftrty  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  said  there  cannot  he  any 
eventual  loss  as  some  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank 
among  the  most  wealthy  men  in  Scotland.  The  failure 
of  this  bank  had  caused  a  panic,  and  there  was  a  gene- 
ral run  upon  the  Scotch  Banks  and  Savings  Institutions, 
Notwithstanding  the  unexampled  pressure  for  money 
government  securities  remained  firm.  The  closing  quo- 
tations for  consols  were  89  for  money,  and  89J  for  ac- 
count. Cotton,  breadstuffs  and  produce  generally  were 
falling  in  price,  and  dull  of  sale. 

Telegraphic  advices  from  India  in  advance  of  the  over- 
land mails,  two  weeks  later  than  the  previous  intelli- 
gence, had  been  received  in  London.  The  city  of  Delhi 
was  in  complete  possession  of  the  Britif  h.  In  the  assault 
of  the  14th",  sixty-one  ofcccrs  and  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  men,  being  one-third  of  the  storming  par- 
ty, were  killed  and  wounded.  General  Nicholson  was 
among  the  slain.  The  King  of  Delhi  and  his  family  had 
been  captured.  The  life  of  the  old  King,  now  ninety 
years  of  age,  was  spared,  but  his  two  sons  and  a  grand- 
son were  shot  on  the  spot.  Geueral  Havelock  had  reached 
Lucknow  just  in  time  to  rescue  the  garrison  from  de- 
struction. The  besiegers  were  about  blowing  up  the 
fortress.  On  the  26th,  the  native  entrenchments  were 
stormed,  and  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  taken.  The 
British  lost  five  hundred  men  in  the  attack.  Among  the 
number  killed  was  General  Neill. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  France  had  an  audience 
with  the  Emperor,  and  unsuccessfuly  urged  a  duty  of 
three  per  cent,  on  the  exportation  of  specie.  The  bank 
has  raised  the  rate  of  discount  to  eight  per  cent,  for  bills 
under  thirty  days,  nine  under  sixty  days,  and  ten  undei 
ninety  days.  In  the  French  manufacturing  districts,  bu- 
siness  was  paralysed. 

The  financial  pressure  was  felt  over  all  Northern  Eu 
rope. 

No  further  attempt  has  been  made  to  launch  the  mam 
moth  steamer  in  the  Thames.  An  examination  showed 
that  there  was  not  the  least  twist  or  deflection  in  th^ 
vessel,  and  that  she  sits  as  fairly  on  her  cradles  as  on 
the  morning  of  the  attempted  launch.  There  is  no  more 
liability  to  settle  now  than  there  was  previously.  She 
has  been  named  the  Leviathan.  It  is  said  there  will 
soon  be  another  endeavour  to  get  her  into  the  water. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  has  decided  to  re- 
new the  attempt  at  laying  the  cable  early  next  summer, 
commencing  at  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  as  originally 
designed.  Additional  cable  is  being  made  so  as  to  have 
three  thousand  miles  in  all.  New  paying  out  machines 
were  also  in  course  of  construction. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  r/je  Minister  from  Nicaragua.— 
On  the  18th,  Antonio  Josg  de  Y'rissari  was  formally  in- 
troduced to  the  President  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
delivered  his  credentials  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Kansas. — The  eleventh  section  of  the  new  Constitution 
for  Kansas  s.ays,  that  instrument  shall  be  submitted  to 
all  the  male  citizens  of  the  territory  of  Kansas,  on  the 
21st  of  December  next,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
for  ratification  or  rejection.  The  voting  to  be  by  ballot 
—the  ballots  endorsed,  "  Constitution  with  Slavery,"  oi 
"  Constitution  without  Slavery."  And  if  it  shall  appeal 
that  a  majority  of  the  votes  are  in  favour  of  the  Consti- 
tution without  slavery,  it  is  provided  that  the  article 
providing  for  slavery  shall  be  stricken  from  the  Consti 
tution  by  the  President  of  this  Convention,  and  no  sla- 


very shall  exist  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  except  that  the 
right  of  property  in  slaves  now  in  this  territory  shall  in 
no  manner  be  interfered  with."  On  the  23d  inst..  Gov. 
Walker  was  in  St.  Louis,  on  his  way  to  Washington. 

Kew  Fori.— Mortality  last  week,  320.  Murders  and 
other  atrocious  crimes  have  been  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence for  several  weeks  past. 

Philadelphia.— iiona.\\t.j  last  week,  186. 
The  Banks. — The  Banks  of  New  Orleans  which  were 
among  the  last  to  yield  to  the  financial  pressure,  have 
already  resumed  specie  payments.     On  the   14th  inst., 
their  specie  had  increased  to  §6,757,164,  their  indebted- 
ness to  depositors  and  noteholders  at  the  same  time  be- 
ing $13,455,182.     The  Banks  of  New  York  and  Boston 
are  still  increasing  their  specie.     Those  of  the  former 
city  reported  §23,167,980  in  their  vaults   on  the  21st 
inst.    Their  circulation  had  been  reduced  to  §6,283,417  ; 
their  debt  to  depositors  is  stated  at  $62,917,964.     The 
condition  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  banks  is  n 
so  well  known,  as  they  are  not  in  the  practice  of  publisl 
ing  weekly  statements.     It  is  supposed,  however,  th; 
they  have  mostly  strengthened  their  position,  since  they 
suspended.     The  country  banks  generally,  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  States,  are  believed  not  to  have 
made  much  progress  yet  in  the  right  direction.     They 
now  furnish  the  chief  part  of  the  currency  in  that  por 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

Breadstuffs. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on  the 
23d  inst.  New  Fori.— Red  wheat,  §1.18  ;  white,  $1.25 
a  §1.50  ;  yellow  Southern  corn,  87i  cts.  Bhiladelph: 
Red  wheat,  §1.15  a  §1.25  ;  white,  §1.28  a  §1.32  ;  yellow 
corn,  80  cts.  a  81  cts.;  new  corn,  60  cts.  a  62  cts.  Bal- 
I'more.— Red  wheat,  §1.05  a  §1.14;  white,  §1.15  a  §1.30  ; 
orn,  75  cts.  a  80  cts.;  new  corn,  55  cts.  a  60  cts.  At 
Terre-Haute,  lo.,  last  week,  the  price  of  corn  was  from 
"  ^  cts.  to  20  cts.  In  Posey  county,  la.,  near  Evansville, 
corn  in  the  field  was  offered  at  12J  cts.  per  bushel. 

Walker's  Expedition.— The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  says 
that,  in  addition  to  the  400  filibusters  who  sailed  with 
Walker  from  th.at  port,  about  350  have  gone  from  other 
ports  of  the  United  States  in  sailing  vessels,  thus  mak- 
ing the  total  between  700  and  800  men,  well  provisioned 
and  prepared  to  meet  the  hardships  of  the  expedition. 
Copper  Milling. — The  Lake  Superior  (Wis.)  Miner  says. 
The  largest  piece  of  copper  perhaps,  that  was  ever 
shipped  in  the  world,  was  taken  on  board  of  the  Mineral 
Rock,  on  her  last  trip  to  this  place.  It  was  from  the 
Minnesota  Mine,  and  weighed  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-one  pounds !  There  is  now  lying  on  Carson  & 
Close's  pier,  ready  for  shipment,  a  mass  of  copper  taken 
from  the  Adventure  Mine,  weighing  sixty-five  hundred 
and  sixty-one  pounds." 

Miseeilaneous. — Australian  dates  to  Eighth  month  2l3t 
have  been  received,  by  way  of  Peru.  The  New  South 
Wales  Parliament  met  on  the  llth  of  Eighth  mo.  Th 
Governor's  message  proposes  many  new  and  important 
laws.  It  slates  that  the  finances  of  the  colony  are  in  a 
favourable  condition.  The  Nelson  (New  Zealand) 
aminer  gives  a  favourable  report  of  the  Nelson  gold 
fields.  About  one  thousand  men  are  at  work,  and  some 
have  done  exceedingly  well.  The  Wanganui  Chron 
says  that  the  volcano  of  Tongariro  has  lately  been  very 
active,  and  a  few  shocks  of  earthquake  have  been  felt  ' 
the  neighbourhood. 

Steamboat  Collision. — On  the  night  of  the  15th  inst, 
the  steamship  Opelousas,  which  ran  between  Berwick 
Bay  and  Galveston,  Texas,  and  which  was  then  on  he: 
to  the  latter  place,  came  in  collision  with  the  steam 
ship  Galveston,  belonging  to  the  same  line.  The  acci 
dent  occurred  about  midnight,  and  the  Opelousas  sunk 
almost  immediately.  About  twenty-five  of  her  passen- 
gers perished,  and  among  them  was  Gen.  Hamilton,  for- 
merly of  South  Carolina,  but  of  late  years  an  infiuential 
citizen  of  Texas. 

A  Just  Sentence. — At  Dover,  Maine,  last  week,  some 
persons  charged  with  placing  obstructions  on  the  track 
f  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad,  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  the  State  prison /or  life. 

The  Grain  Trade  of  Chicago.— The  total  shipments  of 
the  season,  up  to  last  week,  were  154,811  barrels  of 
flour,  8,838,899  bushels  of  wheat,  6,855,298  bushels  of 
corn,  and  377,770  bushels  of  oats.  The  price  of  spring 
wheat,  delivered  on  board  of  vessels,  was  68  cents  per 
bushel. 

Senator  Sumner.— On  the  19th,  Charles  Snmner  re- 
turned to  Boston,  after  an  absence  of  many  months  in 
Europe.  His  general  health  is  so  much  improved  that 
it  is  thought  he  will  be  able  to  resume  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

The  Fever  at  Lisbon. — The  latest  accounts  report  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  epidemic,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants were  returning  to  their  homes. 

Emigration  to  the  yVest.-The  newspapers  in  many 
parts  of  the  West  say,  that  the  emigration  is  nearly  as 


rge  this  fall,  as  it  was  last  spring.  There  is  also  ai 
active  emigration  from  the  slave  States  to  Texas. 

Steamboat   Burnt.— Oa  the  21st  inst.,  the  steamboa 

Rainbow  was  destroyed  by  fire,  about  two  miles  abov 

Napoleon,   Arkansas.     From  fifty  to  seventy  lives 

ported  to  be  lost,  including  all  the  officers  of  the  boal 

Disastrous  Storm. — Sixteen  coal  boats  were  sunk  dur 

■r  the  storm  of  last  week  in  the  Ohio   and  Mississipf 

rivers  near  Cairo,  by  which  it  is  estimated  that  abou 

one  hundred  lives  were  lost.     The  storm   on  the  lowe 

Ohio  was  very  violent  and  occasioned  other  disasters. 

The  Manufacturing  Districts  in  England.— The  late  ac 
counts  from  Manchester  say,  that  the  prostration  a; 
ruin  already  effected  among  the  employers  in  the  man 
facturing  districts,  are  preparing  a  sad  winter  for  tl 
operative  class  in  England. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Asa  Garretson,  agt.,  0.,  for  Jos.  Douc 

na,  §2,  vol.  30,  for  John  Doudna,  $2,  vol.  32,  for  Joh 

Gibbons,   §1,  to  52,  vol.  30;  from  M.  A.  Baldwin,  Pa 

$2,  vol.  30. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this  i 
stitution,  will  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Fourth-day,  tl 
9th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  on  the  same  mor: 
ing,  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction 

e  preceding  evening,  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  on  Seventh-day  aftE 

on,  the  5th  of  next  month. 

David  Roberts,  Clerk. 

Eleventh  month,  1857. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  arriv 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  trains,  on  Seventh-dE 
the  5th,  and  on  Third-day,  the  8th  of  Twelfth  month. 

The  cars  leave  the  depot  at  half  past  7  a.m.  and  3  P. 


WANTED. 
A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School 
this  city.     Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  330  Arch  street. 
Anna  Maria  Roberts,  67  N.  Ninth  street. 
Bedlah  M.  Hacker,  144  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A   competent  Male  Teacher  is  wanted  for    Frien 
School  at  Mount  Laurel,  N.  J. 

Early  application  may  be  made  to 

William  Jessup. 
Job  Garwood. 
Address,  Mount  Laurel  Post  Office,  N.  Jersey. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Goshen,  o 
day,  the  5th   inst.,  Isaac  Hall,  to  Abigail  Willu 
both  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  inst.,  Jane  H., 
of  James  Woolman,  and  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Martha  Walton,  of  Gwynedd,  Montgomery  county, 
in  the  44th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  the  Mon 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Northe 
trict.  In  the  removal  by  death  of  this  dear  Friend, 
family  and  friends  have  sustained  a  great  loss, 
illness  which  was  a  painful  one  of  twelve  days'  ccjil 
nuance,  was  borne  with  christian  fortitude  and  i 
tion  to  the  Divine  will.  The  calm  serenity  that  clo  | 
her  spirit  for  a  short  time  before  her  departure,  and 
tinned  with  her  until  she  quietly  breathed  her  lasl 


left  the  ( 
gain. 


QSOlil 


ig  assi 


irance  that  our  loss  is  her  i 


EOBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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'Letters  Jsthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  00.) 
Palestine,  City  of  Jerusalem,  second  Letter. 
On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  seventeenth,  we 
t_  Jerusalem  on  an  excursion  for  a  few  days  to 
ncho,  tiie  Jordan,  and  other  places  of  interest 
m  which  we  have  just  returned.  I  propose  to 
e  a  little  account  of  this  excursion. 
Wo  left  the  city  by  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  which  is 
the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  is  said  to  be 
same  with  the  "  Sheep  Gate"  of  the  scriptures 
scending  the  steep  side  of  Mount  Moriah  into 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  crossing  the  brook 
dron  which  flows  through  this  valley,  we  went 
ort  distance  along  the  base  of  the  Blount  of 
es ;  and  then  turning  and  passing  its  southern 
remity,  we  came  to  the  village  of  Bethany. 
is  village  is  two  miles  distant  from  the  city  of 
usalem  by  the  route  which  we  now  took,  al- 
ugh  a  little  less,  I  suppose,  by  the  more  direct 
hover  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
d  which  we  took,  is  the  great  road  from  Jerusa- 
to  Jericho ;  the  same  which  was  travelled  in 
time  of  Christ,  and  which  had  been  travelled 
dreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years  before 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
usalem,  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into 
p  valley,  and  on  the  right  of  the  road,  we  no- 
i  the  remains  of  an  ancient  village,  which  is 
wsed  by  some  to  have  been  the  village  of 
bphage.  This  village  is  mentioned  in  the^New 
lament  in  connection  with  Bethany,  as  being 
the  Mount  of  Olives." 

he  village  of  Bethany  was  the  favored  place, 
hich  our  Saviour  frequently  resorted.  Situa- 
ina  retired  spot  near  the  base  of  the  Mount 
Dhves  on  its  south-eastern  side,  with  a  little 
3y  below  and  the  mountain  rising  gently  behind 
nd  surrounded  with  groves  of  fig-trees,  olives, 
oaks,  It  had  especial  attractions,  both  in  its 
ral  aspects  and  in  the  peace  and  .silence  of 
Jclusion,  for  a  serious  and  contemplative  mind. 
i  dwelt  the  family  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters, 
n  "Jesus  loved,"  and  in  whose  company  he 
:l  a  confidence  and  sympathy  suited  to  his 
1  nature.  What  the  precise  appearance  of 
any  was  in  the  time  of  the  Saviour  it  may  be 
ult  to  say.  It  is  now  a  small  village  called  by 
nhabitants  L-i:aneh,  or  the  place  of  Lazarus, 
lining  about  forty  houses,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
i,  who  support  them,selves  by  cultivating 
ohve  gardens,  or  by  feeding   their  flocks  on 


the  neighbouring  hills.  In  this  village  was  per. 
formed  one  of  the  Saviour's  great  miracles,— the 
raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead,— the  last  miracle, 
1  believe,  that  is  recorded  as  being  performed  by 
liim.  The  tomb  of  Lazarus,  in  which  be  was 
placed  after  his  death  and  from  which  he  was 
called  by  the  Saviour's  voice,  is  still  shown  to  the 
traveller.  We  descended  into  this  tomb  over  a 
flight  of  steep  and  narrow  steps  which  terminate 
at  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  a  dark 
sephulchral  chamber  excavated  in  a  rock.  Early 
tradition,  older  than  the  time  of  Eusebius,  assigns 
this  as  the  tomb  in  which  Lazarus  was  buried  and 
from  which  he   was  raised  ;  and   the  incidents  of 


.jv,„  ,    u^^    luc   luL-iueuts  oi 

the  place  seem  to  favour  the  traditfonal  opinion. 

As  I  stood  near  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  as  I 
went  in  silence  through  this  small  but  memorable 
place,  I  felt  but  little  disposition,— as  indeed  I  had 
but  httle  strength  for  any  such  thing— for  geographi- 
cal and  other  inquiries;  but  my  soul  was  full,  and 
my  afi-ections  meditated.  The  heart  fed  on  the 
food  ot  memory.  It  was  here,  I  said,  that  the 
Saviour  often  came.  I  looked  behind  me  and 
upward,  and  saw  the  nearer  and  more  solitary  path 
by  which  he  was  accustomed  to  cross  the  summit 
of  Olivet.  It  was  here  that  he  composed  and 
rested  his  weary  spirit  in  the  bosom  of  a  beloved 
family.  It  was  here  that  Martha  "received  him 
into  her  house,"  and  Mary,  her  sister,  "  sat  at  his 
feet  and  listened  to  his  teachings,  and  chose  that 
good  part  which  could  not  be  taken  away.  The 
walls  of  their  humble  mansion  had  crumbled  ;  but 
the  ground  stood,  and  memory  clung  to  the  soil. 
1  he  earth  upon  which  I  looked  had  been  trodden 
by  Him,  to  whom  divine  grace  and  the  experience 
ot  trod  s  goodness  aud  truth  had  taught  me  to 
give  my  own  afi'ections.  And  now  a  new  link  of 
union  seemed  to  be  established  between  those  af- 
foctions  and  their  great  and  divine  object ;  and  He 
seemed  nearer  than  ever.  It  was  a  scene  and  an 
our  never  to  be  forgotten. 

_  We  had  started  early  in  the  morning;  and  this 
visit  to  Bethany  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
We  proceeded  towards  Jericho  by  the  old  Jericho 
road  which  I  have  already  mentioned ;— rocky 
and  often  precipitous,  winding  for  a  few  miles  among 
heights  on  both  sides,  on  which  camels  and  goat^ 
were  feeding,  and  then  descending  into  a  plain 
Near  the  head  of  this  narrow  plain,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  valley— for  it  was  shut  in  by  hilb 
on  each  side— we  passed,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  a 
large  fountain.  A  drove  of  camels  had  come  down 
from  the  hills  and  were  standing  near.  A  few 
women  from  the  neighbourhood  were  seated  around 
It ;  and  some  were  carrying  away  its  waters  in 
large  jars  on  their  heads.  The  place  is  attractive 
in  Its  situation  ;  the  waters  flowed  fresh  and  full ; 
and  the  tradition  of  the  country  is,  that  it  was 
visited  not  unfrequently  by  the  Saviour  and  his 
disciples;  and  this  is  a  tradition  which  would  har- 
monize well  with  the  scriptures.  It  is  called  the 
fountain  of  the  Apostles. 

As  we  proceeded  towards  Jericho  we  met  with 
no  incidents  particularly  worthy  of  being  mention- 
ed.— Prospered  by  a  kind  Providence,  which  had 
followed  us  at  every  step,  we  did  not  "  fall  amon<r 
I  thieves  "     From  time  to  time  we  saw  in  the  open" 


ings  of  the  hills,  the  dark  open  awning,  which 
generally  forms  the  tent  of  the  Bedouins.  Their 
sheep  and  goats  feed  upon  the  coarse  grass  of  the 
rocks.  They  ofi'cred  us  no  molestation,  but  seemed 
to  be  pleased  that  we  had  come  among  them ;  for  wo 
were  under  an  escort  of  their  own  people,  who 
were  faithful  to  us  here  as  they  had  been  in  other 
places.  The  Arabs  who  attended  us  took  a  natural 
pleasure  in  occasionally  displaj'ing  their  skiful 
horsemanship  before  us;  and  were  exceedingly 
happy  when  we  where  disposed  to  enter  into  con- 
versation, and  to  form  something  like  an  intimacy 
of  acquaintance. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  when  we  had  en- 
tered the  edge  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  we 
passed  the  lofty  and  barren  mountain  of  Quaran- 
tana,  or  mount  of  forty  days.  It  is  perforated  in 
many  places  with  natural  and  artificial  caverns 
which  in  former  times  were  the  abodes  of  hermits,' 
who  in  this  desolate  solitude  spent  their  days  in 
fasting,  and  vigils.  It  is  to  this  mountain, — un- 
doubtedly wild  and  desolate  enough  to  have  been 
the  theatre  of  that  remarkable  portion  of  his  history 
and  not  unsuited  by  its  position,— that  tradition 
assigns  the  locality  of  the  Saviour's  forty  day's 
fast,  and  of  his  temptation  by  the  devil.  A  large 
extent  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  niountaTn 
is  barren  and  mountainous;  scarcely  exhibitins 
anywhere  the  least  signs  of  vegetation,  and  is  called 
in  the  Gospel  "the  wilderness  of  Judea." 

It  was  in  sight  of  this  mountain  and  not  far 
from  its  base,  that,  on  entering  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  we  turned  aside  from  the  direct  path  to 
the  modern  Jericho,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  bright  and  beautiful  fountain,  which  was  mira- 
culously healed  by  the  prophet  Elisha.  The  pro- 
phet_  was  tarrying  at  Jericho  at  that  time.  On 
hearing  the  complaint  of  the  people  of  the  city, 
who  represented  the  water  as  not  good,  he  asked' 
for  a  cruse  with  salt  in  it.  "  And  he  went  forth 
unto  the  spring  of  the  waters  aud  cast  the  salt  in 
there,  and  said  :  Thus  sayeth  the  Lord,  I  have 
healed  these  waters."  It  is  now  called  the  foun- 
tain of  Elisha.  We  went  to  its  spring  or  source. 
Flowing  suddenly  up  from  the  recesses  of  a  large 
hollow  rock  on  the  side  and  near  the  base  of  a 
hill,  it  gushes  onward  in  a  clear  swifl  current  over 
a  hard  bed  covered  with  stones  and  overhung  with 
small  trees  and  with  shrubs  in  flower.  The  scene  re- 
called the  history  of  the  prophet ;  and  I  recollected 
with  gratitude  the  goodness  of  God  in  raisingup  from 
time  to  time  teachers  and  benefactors  who  adminis- 
tered to  the  necessities  of  the  people,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  gave  them  moral  and  religious  in- 
structions. 

It  was  only  an  hour  or  two  before,  that  wc  passed 
the  brook  Cherith,  which  flows  through  a  part  of 
the  plain  of  Jordan  and  empties  into  tfe  Dead  Sea. 
It  was  near  this  brook  that  the  prophet  Elijah, 
the  predecessor  and  spiritual  guide  and  teacher  of 
Elisha,  was  commanded  to  hide  himself;  and  it 
as  here  that  he  was  miraculou.sly  fed  by  ravens. 
The  channel  where  we  crossed  it,  was  deep  and  of 
considerable  width  ;  but  there  is  but  little  water  in 
it  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  it  is  fed  from  the 
rains,  and  by  the  springs  from  the  mountains, 
which  are  now  dried  up.     The  fountain  of  Elisha, 


THE    FRIEND. 


on  the  coEtrary,  jiitLirg  ficm  tbe  untEoiMi  ricbe 
of  a  reck,  seems  to  flew  with  a  souice  aLd  a  cur 
rent  always  full. 

From  this  remarkable  fountain  we  proceeded 
over  a  plain,  which  was  once  exceedingly  fertile  and 
is  still  profitably  cultivated  in  some  places,  to  the 
modern  Jericho.  The  precise  site  of  tbe  ancient 
Jericho  is  unknown  ;  but  the  mounds  of  earth  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Elisha's  fountain  exhibit 
appearances  which  furnish  ground  for  conjecture 
that  it  may  have  been  there.  Tbe  modern  Jericho 
is  a  large  Arab  village,  full  of  people,  with  a  small 
fortification  near  it  which  was  occupied  by  a 
Turkish  guard.  It  was  dark  when  we  reached  it. 
We  were  much  fatigued  with  the  day's  journey, 
although  the  place  is  but  little  more  than  thirty 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  The  next  morning  very 
early,  and  while  the  stars  still  lingered  in  the  sky, 
•we  completed  our  journey  to  the  Jordan.  We 
saw  the  rising  sunlight  shine  upon  its  banks.  It 
is  very  deep  and  apparently  a  little  more  than  an 
hundred  feet  in  width,  as  it  flows  now  wUhin  its 
lower  channel.  Rising  in  Mount  Hermon  and 
running  from  North  to  South,  it  passes  through 
the  lak°s  Merom  and  Galilee,  and  empties  into  the 
Dead  Sea  a  few  miles  south  of  the  place  where  we 
reached  it.  It  rushes  on  with  a  swift,  impetuous 
current,  carrying  onward  at  all  times  a  large  volume 
of  water.  Trees  and  shrubs  grow  thickly  upon  its 
steep  sides  ;  so  that  it  is  di£6cult  in  many  places  to 
reach  the  brink  of  its  channel.  We  approached 
it  where  there  is  a  bend  in  the  river,  and  where 
the  trees  have  been  cleared  away.  But,  at  a  little 
distance  both  above  and  below  us,  the  waters  were 


in  leneth,  thrown  into  shadow  by  the  mountains  of  i  hath  shown  us  that  the  way  to  life  is  thron^ 
Judea  on  one  side,  and  the  mountains  of  Neboaleath,  and  encouraged  us  to  continue  with  Him 
and  Moab  on  the  other,  with  no  tree  on  its  banks,  trial,  that  he  may  give  us  to  triumph  oyer  a"  - 


shaded  by  the  thick  foliage  around  it;— the  olean- 
der dipped  its  flower  in  its  wave,  and  countless 
birds,  unseen  and  unheard  in  the  desert,  were 
sinking  in  the  overhanging  branches  and  leaves. 
When  the  waters  are  high,  and  when  it  overflows 
its  upper  banks,  it  must  have  the  appearance  of  a 
large  majestic  stream. 

As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Abraham  and  down 
to  the   destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the   Jordan 


no  bird  in  its  air,  and  no  fish  in  its  waters  ;  but 
sad,  silent  and  motionless  as  the  guilty  cities  which 
lay  buried  in  its  bosom.  The  water  is  salt  and 
very  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  A  bituminious  sub- 
stance is  found  on  its  surface,  and  is  sometimes 
deposited  in  small  pieces  on  its  shores.  This  dark 
sea,  with  its  rim  of  barren  rock  or  of  burning  sand, 
occupies  the  place  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
of  this  region  Bahr  Lut,  or  sea  of  Lot ;  and  if 
the  site  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, of  Admah  and  Zeboim.  The  subjects  of  the 
Divine  displeasure,  and  smitten  and  sunk  from  the 
sight  of  men,  they  are  wrapped  in  its  sulphurous 
and  heavy  winding  sheet ; — and  everything  around, 
without  life  and  without  a  smile,  has  that  sinister 
and  cloomy  aspect  which  is  significant  of  a  locality 
whei-o  curse  and  ruin  have  followed  upon  crime. 

(To  be  contjmu-d.) 

For  "  The  friend." 

Sarah  [Lyncs]  Grnbb. 
"  Folkstone,  Tenth  mo.  30th,  1820.— The  Lord's 
dignified  servants  are  rendered  such  through^bap- 
tism,  and  those  who  are  raised  highest  in  his  power, 
have  their  proportionate  deep  plunges  :  so  do  the 
works  of  an  Almighty  Hand  praise  him  in  these 
and  through  these.  We  have  not  yet  seen  Nath; 
Hunt,  but°  hear  of  him  as  a  valiant  in  the  most 
glorious  cause.  I  thought  on  leaving  Ireland,  that 
the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  send  his  messengers, 
one  after  another,  to  that  nation,  and  my  spirit  is 
often  made  thankful  in  its  having  been  the  case. 
It  is  a  proof  of  His  fatherly  care,  and  that  he  is 
still  looking  towards  many,  to  raise  them  up  for  his 
Name's  sake.  I  believe  there  is  a  little  seed  in  a 
tender  state,  under  the  gracious  care  of  the  great 
Husbandman,  and  designed  to  bring  forth  fruit  to 
his  praise.  My  mind  has  sympathy  herewith  ;  it 
seems  to  me  to  lie  much  among  the  dear  young 


closely    connected  with   many   of  the   interesting  people.     Oh,  may  these  be  so  watchful  over  their 

_  .  •'  - T,    .      _-.,_„:„i.„J   .„;*.l, l,^n,.4-.-    +l-.of    +T10V0    ni^-n  Vip    rnriT^i    tor    this  im- 


incidents  of  biblical  history.  It  is  associated  with 
the  histories  of  Joshua,  Elijah  and  John  the 
Baptist.  And  in  the  psalms  and  the  prophetical 
writings,  like  Hermon,  and  Carmel  and  Sharon,  it 
is  one"  of  those  poetical  elements  which  furnish 
food  to  the  imagination  and  give  harmony  and 
beauty  to  truth. 

To  me  the  most  affecting  recollection  connected 
with  it  was  the  fact  that  the  Saviour  was  baptized 
in  its  waters.  It  was  here  that  the  "  heavens  were 
opened"  and  the  mystic  Dove  descended  ;  and  here 
was  uttered  the  voice  from  Heaven,  saying,  "  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
It  was  immediately  after  the  baptism  of  the  Saviour 
in  the  Jordan,  and  the  utterance  of  this  heavenly 
declaration  in  confirmation  and  testimony  of  his 
character,  that  he  was  "  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness."  As  the  rugged  and  barren  "  wilder- 
ness of  Judea,"  including  the  desolate  mountain 
of  Quarantana,  is  in  this  vicinity  and  indeed  in  full 
sight  of  the  Jordan,  we  find  something  in  this  cir- 
cumstance in  support  of  the  traditionary  opinion 
that  this  region,  remarkably  fitted  by  its  wild  and 
majestic  desolation  for  such  an  experience,  was  the 
scene  of  the  Saviour's  seclusion,  fasting  and  temp 
tation.  The  precise  place  of  the  Saviour's  bap 
tisra  is  unknown. 

After  spending  the  early  part  of  the  day  in  thi 
neighbourhood  of  this  river,  to  which  so  many  and 
interesting  allusions  are  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  went  southward  a  few  miles  to  the 
head  of  the  Dead  Sea;  an  expanse  of  dark  gloomy  .. 
■water,  from  seven  to  ten  miles  in  width,  and  forty  |d 


own  tiearts,  that  there  may  be  room  for  this 
mortal  life  to  grow  and  increase,  and  to  overspread 
all :  so  may  there  yet  be  a  revival,  and  the  Lord 
may  place  his  Name  amongst  them  :  indeed,  wher- 
ever the  lot  of  these  may  be  cast,  as  to  the  out- 
ward, they  will  glorify  the  Holy  Name  by  bringing 
forth  much  fruit." 

Being  now  out  on  a  religious  visit,  she  says 
"The  public  meetings  are,  I  think,  mostly  much 
favoured  with  the  resurrection  of  Divine  life,  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  being  opened  'in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.'  Our  prospect  is 
through  Sussex,  Hampshire,  &c.,  into  the  west. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  looks  particularly  for- 
midable as  to  the  outward,  but  I  trust  we  shall  be 
cared  for.  I  think  we  never  had  a  more  tender 
parting  with  my  dear  family  than  at  this  time." 

■  Having  returned  to  their  home  at  Bury,  she 
writes,  First  mo.  14th,  1821— "  During  our  late 
journey  into  some  of  the  southern  and  western 
counties,  we  passed  through  many  difficulties  and 
trials,  some  of  which  are  only  known  to  Him  wh" 
'  weighs  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in 
balance.'  There  were  seasons  when  my  feelings 
put  me  in  mind  of  what  a  servant  formerly  said 
of  being  'pressed  above  measure,  and  beyond 
strength;'  and  yet  have  I  not  been  entirely 
crushed  :  thus  that  which  seems  too  much  for  us 
poor  creatures,  is  rendered  possible;  and  in  all 
these  things  are  we  made  '  more  than  conquerors 
through  Him  who  hath  loved  us,  and  given  Him- 
self for  us.'  Oh,  adorable  love  of  our  dear  Ee- 
He  gave  Idmself  for  us;  whereby  he 


fering ;   and  that  not  only  at  seasons  in  this  lil 

but  in   the  end  for  ever  and  ever,  with  joy  u 

speakable   and   full  of  glory.     We  have  had  n 

only  to   sufl'er   in   fulfilling   our   duty  for  mont 

past,  but  there  were  occasionally  a  few  hours,  pari 

cularly  in  public  meetings,  when  we  were  glad 

the  sense  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  mo 

and   more  becoming  the  kingdoms  of  God  and 

his  Christ.     How  are  the  combined  powers  of  dar 

ness  made  to  feel  the  spreading  of  light  and  li 

so  that  they  are  very  buSy,  mustering  as^  it  wc 

all  their  forces  against  the  truth ;  which,  in  ma 

instances,  renders  the   labour  in  the  go'spel  ve 

painful  and  hard ;  for  the  minds  of  many  are 

trenched  against  the  simplicity  of  that  which  01 

can  stand.     With  respect  to  our  religious  Soci 

we  attended  but  few  meetings,  where  we  had  :^ 

son  to  believe  the  Seed  immortal  was  in  domini. 

yet  in  the  general  we  were  enabled  to  visit  the  s 

where  it  lay,  which  we  esteem   a  great  favour 

pasting  along,  and  notwithstanding  our  backslid! 

I  trust"  it  may  yet  be  said,  '  Oh  Israel,  who  is  1 

unto  thee  V     But  my  fears  have  been  many,  1 

through  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent  we  should  m 

and  more  lose  this  distinction,  and  become  ming 

with  the  world  in  its  spirit ;   and  lest  hi; 

transformations  should   even  prevail  with  ma 

until  the  removing  them  from  their  places,  like 

dragon  with  his  tail  drawing  down  the  stars 

heaven  ;  for  we  have  become  so  wise  and  so  li' 

that  even  with  divers  of  those  first  in  rank  amoi 

us,  many  things,  once  deemed  highly  inconsi; 

with  our  holy  profession,  are  yielded  to  with 

puiiity.     It  seems  to  a  few,  that  some  experien 

minds  are  in  danger  of  going  out  to  meet  that, 

in  sitting  down  in  that  which  the  true  spirit  of 

Gospel  leads  from  ;   and  so  a  scattering  day, 

in  this  respect,  appears  to  threaten,  and  in  m 

ways  are  we  likely  to  be  spoiled." 

Referring  to  her  late  journey,  she  says  ; 
of  the  public  meetings  were  so  very  still,  that  w 
the  power  had  got  up  into  dominion,  on  reques 
the  people  to  retire  into  themselves,  that  we  m 
commend  each  other  to  the  Lord  in  silence, 
solemnity  has  been  so  great,  without  any  sc 
whatever,  that  it  is  like  what  we  sometimes  fee 
the  close  of  a  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  congri 
tion  seem  loth  to  separate  at  last.  Oh,  he 
does  this  exceed  all  words;  and  what  a  testin 
does  it  seem  to  me  to  be,  to  silent  worship." 

"London,  Fifth  mo.  26th,  1821.— The  Yc 
Meeting  has,  I  think,  so  far  been  remarkably 
emn.  Dear  Huldah  Seers  has  frequently  op 
her  mouth  amongst  us  '  in  demonstration  of 
Spirit  and  of  power.'  She  is  a  precious 
Nathan  Hunt  was  led  forth  in  living  testin 
divers  times  in  the  Select  Meeting.  They 
days  to  be  remembered  on  various  accounts.  A 
a  solemn  covering  was  over  the  minds  of  Frii 
when  George  Withy  mentioned  his  prosper 
visiting  the  American  continent,  and  when  "\\  i 
Rickman  gave  a  short,  sweet,  humble  accou 
his  visit  to  America.  I  thought  I  could  say  i 
enough;  the  Blaster  had  been  with  him,  ai 
had  increased  him  in  his  own  increase; 
heavenly  image  and  holy  likeness  were  more 
more  upon  him.  I  was  glad  to  believe  tha 
dear  Friend's  spirit  is  centering  in  that  goe 
which  it  may,  ere  a  great  while,  be  forever, 
different  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  anointed  ambas: 
for  the  Author  of  our  salvation,  from  that  of  s; 
ing  for  hire,  or  divining  for  money._  I  do  not 
that  the  contrast  was  ever  more  striking  in  my 
than  of  late. 
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"29th.— Last  First-day  we  wore  at  Devonshire 
juse  morning  and  evening  ;  I  believe  they  were 
)od  meetings,  the  morning  one  particularly  so ; 
r  I  thought  the  life  ascended  higher  and  higher 
nil  it  rose  into  dominion,  and  we  ■parted  tcilh 
•.arts  fall  of  praise  unto  Him  who  only  is  worthy, 
address  was  brought  into  the  women's  meeting, 
.lling  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 

the  iniquitous  traffic  still  carried  on  in  the  per- 
is of  the  African  race.  This  introduced  my 
ind  into  great  feeling,  that  we  might  all  be  found 

co-operating  with  the  Divine  purpose  in  our- 
Ives,  that  qualification  might  be  received  to  pro- 
thp  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  in  the 
rth,  by  our  individual  obedience  and  dedication 
the  Lord  in  all  things.  This  was  viy  concern, 
lis  day  we  attended  Peel  Meeting  ;  I  think  truth 
1  rise  above  all,  but  it  was  through  hard  labour 

I  while,  and  plain  doctrine  was  declared. 

Eighth  mo.  9th. — We   heard   last  night   that  the  eminent  s 


poor  Queen  was  dead,  and  this  mornino- 
Jount  is  confirmed.     How  awful  the  thing  seei 
paper  this  morning  tells  us  that  she  desired 
!  last   hour  not  to  be  disturbed — that  she  was 
to   a  better  world.     I  suppose  the  King  is 
IV  in  Ireland,  and  that  great  preparations  have 
uade   for  him.     It  is  very  humbling  to  re- 
mber  that  he  also  must  '  die  like  men,  and  fall 
one  of  the  princes.'     Alas  !  how  fleeting,  how 
ing,   how   empty  are  all  the  pleasures  of  a  de- 
ive  world  ! 

'Spalding,  17th. — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as 
irding  encouragement  to  persevere  in  prayer, 
t  when  the  disciples  appeared  to  themselves  to 
in  imminent  danger,  and  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
aster,  carest  thou  not  that  we  perish,'  He  was 
leep  in  the  hindermost  part  of  the  vessel;'  thus 
ording  to  their  creaturcly  ideas,  regardless  of 
perilous  situation  of  his  followers ;  but  the 
lel  proves  that  it  was  not  so,  for  in  due  se-ison, 
was  mercifully  pleased  to  arise  for  their  help, 
uking  the  wind  and  the  waves,  which  seemed 
dy  to  swallow  them  up.  He  is  the  same  yes- 
lay,  to-day,  and  forever.  But  how  I  write,  as 
strong  in  the  faith;  whereas  I  feel  myself 
)ngst  the  weakest,  and  am  almost  afraid  that 
day  or  other  I  may  make  shipwreck  of  faith, 
other  times  I  think  I  see  the  possibility  of 
ping  against  hope,'  and  seek  for  ability  to  say 
iny  heart,  '  Lord,  if  I  perish,  I  perish  at  thy 
md  I  will  trust  in  thee,  though  thou  slay 
Indeed  I  am  often  drawn  to  feel  after  the 
ncible  foundation,  and  to  desire  above  all 
gs,  to  experience  that  it  standeth  sure — hav- 
this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  those  that  are  his. 
how  frequently  am  I  brought  into  darkness, 
not  into  light ;  and  then  again  in  the  needful 
light  .'^hiues  in  obscurity,  and  the  darkness  is 
he  noonday." 

.lluding  to  a  religious  visit  she  had  returned 
i,she  writes,  Third  mo.  24th,  1822 — "I  thought 
ver  held  meetings  in  so  much  weakness  of  body 
my  time  ;  however,  we  were  in  mercy  helped, 
g  and  reached  home  in  the  Tenth  month,  with 
imblo  sense  of  having  done  what  was  required 
3.  Dear  William  Tuke,  of  York,  in  his  eighty- 
!i  year,  appeared  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
tal  faculties,  but  quite  blind.  Oh,  how  pre- 
i  it  was  to  sit  by  him  :  his  spirit  appears  to  be 
1  ready  to  take  its  flight  to  the  glorious  regions 
)ivine  light  and  life,  whenever  the  awful  man- 
is  heard  to  put  off  the  mortal  man.  This 
patriarch  is  cheerful  and  intelligent,  even  as  a 


Science  and  the  Detection  of  Crime. — In  an 
able  and  well-written  article  on  the  crime  and  ex- 
ecution of  Nation,  for  the  murder  near  Taunton, 
the  Sherborne  Jotirmd  remarks  :  The  most  re- 
markable feature  in  the  case,  and  that  on  which 
as  public  moralists  we  would  lay  most  emphasis,  is 
the  scientific  evidence  which  removed  the  last  shade 
of  doubt  from  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and  entire 
ly  demolished  the  miserable  excuse  that  cunning  had 
devised.  Upon  the  prisoner's  knife  was  found  blood, 
both  on  the  blade  and  haft.  He  averred  that  it 
arose  from  having  cut  some  raw  beef  with  it 
the  fair ;  but  science  has  made  gigantic  strides  of 
late,  and  one  of  its  discoveries  is,  that  the  little  discs 

blood  vary  in  size  in  diiferent  animals.     By  the 

_d  of  a  very  powerful  micriscope — such  a  one  as 

will  magnify  a  single  inch  to  the  size  of  thirty  feet 

the  shape  size,  and  number  of  these  discs  can  be 

very  accurately  ascertained  ;  and  BIr.   Horapath, 

urgeon,  by  the   use  of  such  a  micro 
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scope,  found,  from  the  sraallness  of  the  discs,  th 
blood  could  not  be  that  of  either  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
or  the  pig,  all  the  discs  of  which  are  larger. 
Another  fact  discovered  was,  that  the  blood  upon 
the  knife  must  have  been  living  blood,  for  it  had 
coagulated  where  it  was  found.  Among  the  blood 
was  found  some  fibres  of  a  textile  fabric ;  and  again, 
these  fibres  where  cotton,  like  the  deceased's  shirt 
and  neck  handkerchief  But  with  the  blood  and 
the  cotton  was  a  fourth  evidence  of  guilt.  Science 
has  discovered  that  in  the  mucus  that  lines  the 
body,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  from 
hich  the  mucus  exudes,  there  are  thrown  off,  as 
waste  material,  minute  scales,  called  by  anatomists 
epithelia.  They  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  be 
discovered  with  the  naked  eye,  and  yet,  under  a 
powerful  microscope  they  look,  to  use  Mr.  Hera- 
path's  words,  like  great  paving  stones.  But  they 
vary  in  shape,  according  to  the  part  of  the  body 
from  whence  the  mucus  is  taken.  Thus  the  epithe- 
a  of  the  throat  are  tesselated,  or  arranged  like  a 
pavement.  Those  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  are  ar- 
ranged in  columns,  and  are  termed  columnar, 
hilst  those  of  the  intestines  are  called  cilia,  from 
their  likeness  to  hairs.  Now,  as  Mr.  Herapath 
found  tesselated  epithelia  upon  the  knife,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  mucus  upon  the  blade  had  its  origin 
in  the  throat.  Blood,  human  blood,  living  blood, — 
fibres,  cotton  fibres,— mucus  tesselated  epithelia — 
such  were  the  links  of  the  chain  of  cogent  evidence 
that  science  forged  around  the  murderer. 


was  a  neighbouring  Friend  and  an  elder ;  and  I 
esteemed  myself  a  proper  member  oj'  their  meeting 
as  I  came  to  visit  them  with  the  concurrence  of  my 
brethren  at  home,  and  ha  1  certificates  from  them, 
in  I  was  recommended  to  Friends  in  Europe 
Isewhere,  and  if  I  did  anything  among  them 
worthy  of  censure,  I  should  submit  to  their  deal- 
ing. I  therefore  desired  them  to  go  on  with  their 
business,  for  I  had  come  thitiier  with  a  concern  to 
see  how  the  afi'airs  of  the  church  went  on.  With- 
out more  debate  or  much  reply  they  proceeded, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  things  of  disorder  had  lain 
several  years  without  proper  dealing  with  various 
ofienders,  such  as  drinkers  of  healths,  some  that 
had  been  at  cock-fights  and  races,  and  one  or  more 
marriages  out  of  the  order  of  Truth  ;  which  cave 
me  an  opportunity  to  clear  myself  fully  of^tho 
concern,  that  had  for  some  days  lain  with  weight 
on  my  mind,  which  I  believe  was  acceptable  to 
some  secrelbj-pained  Friends,  however  contrary  to 
some  others.  I  left  the  place  with  a  peaceful  mind 
and  thankful  to  the  Lord  who  had  given  me  an 
innocent  boldness  to  assert  my  right  of  member- 
ship ;  for  I  believe  if  we  had  not  been  there,  the 
meeting  would  have  been  thought  select." 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  weakness  and  defec- 
tion which  may  overspread  a  meeting,  where  one 
or  two  self-willed  members  take  the  control,  to  the 
suppression  of  the  sentiments  of  rightly-exercised 
members. 


Artificial 
that  science, 


For  "The  Friend. 

John  Clinrcliman  and  the  Monthly  Meeting. 
The  following  account  of  a  concern  which  John 
Churchman  had  to  be  at  a  Monthly  Meeting  in 
Ireland,  shows  the  sense  he  had  of  their  condition 
and  of  his  own  rights  to  sit  in  the  meeting,  not. 
withstanding  the  secret  objections  of  some  leadinr 
members.  "  We  attended  the  men's  meeting  at 
Lurgan,  having  a  great  desire  to  sit  with  Friends 
there  in  the  management  of  their  discipline,  which 
was  adjourned  to  this  time  at  my  request.  It  be- 
gan with  a  meeting  for  worship,  men  and  women 
being  generally  together,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  men  went  into  the  room,  where  the  meeting  for 
business  was  usually  held  ;  when,  after  sitting 
some  time  in  silence,  a  leading  Friend  said,  '  this 
is  only  an  adjourned  meeting,'  and  bid  the  clerk 
enter  it,  and  they  might  adjourn  to  the  usual  time 
to  do  their  business,  when  it  would  be  more  select. 
The  meeting  sat  awhile  without  proceeding  any 
way,  and  I  asked  them  what  was  meant  by  the 
words  more  select,  observing  that  if  any  persons 
were  present,  who  had  not  a  right  to  sit  there,  they 
should  withdraw ;  they  knew  their  own  members. 
If  they  meant  the  Friend  that  came  with  us,  he 


IMialcbone. — It  would  almost  seem 
n  its  rapid  march,  would  finally  pro- 
cure for  the  great  whales  of  the  deep  a  respite 
from  the  tormenting  and  deadly  assaults  of  the 
harpoon.  Artificially  made  oils  and  fluids  are 
steadily  displacing  animal  products  for  purposes 
of  illumination,  and  now,  by  a  somewhat  recent 
discovery,  the  bone  of  the  whale  is  no  longer  needed 
to  supply  our  umbrella  makers  with''  skeleton 
frames.  In  1 8.5.5,  Joseph  Kleemaun,  of  Meissen, 
Germany,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  mode  of  prepar- 
ing a  sub.stitute  for  whalebone.  The  process  has 
been  put  into  practice  in  this  city  by  Vellman,  Sol- 
oman  &  Co.,  who  are  turning  out  twenty  thousand 
umbrella  frames  every  week.  It  consists  in  taking 
sticks  of  the  common  ratan,  and  soaking  them  in 
a  liquid  extract  for  about  four  days,  after  which 
they  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  any  of  the  iron 
salts,  which  gives  the  ratan  a  deep  black  dye. 
Subsequently  the  sticks  are  exposed  in  a  close  ves- 
sel, for  the  space  of  about  one  hour,  to  the  action 
of  steam  of  about  three  or  four  atmospheres'  pres- 
sure, and  then  thoroughly  dried  in  a  furnace  or 
drying  room  at  a  temperature  of  about  180  degs. 
Fah.,  when  they  become  ready  for  the  impregnat- 
ing process. 

The  sticks  are  then  placed  in  an  iron  cylin- 
der (capable  of  standing  the  pressure  of  at  least 
ten  atmospheres,)  connected  by  a  pipe  with  an  open 
utaining  a  varnish  made  by  dissolving  120 
parts  of  shellac  and  200  parts  of  Burgundy  pitch 
in  90  parts  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  air  having  been 
exhausted  from  the  cylinder,  the  cock  connecting 
it  with  the  vessel  containing  the  varnish  is  opened, 
when  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  force  the  var- 
nish into  the  cylinder  and  into  the  pores  of  the 
ratan. 

The  impregnation  of  the  ratan  is  rendered  more 
perfect  by  the  use  of  a  pump  for  forcing  the  solu- 
tion into  the  cylinder.  The  ratan  ha.s  now  changed 
its  character  and  become  hardly  di^tinguishable 
from  the  best  quality  of  whalebone,  except  that  it 
is  somewhat  more  elastic  and  less  liable  to  splin- 
ter and  break.  It  has  gained  one  hundred  per 
cent,  in  weight  by  impregnation.  After  being 
removed  from  the  cylinders,  or  impregnators,  but 
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little  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  drying, 
polishing,  and  fitting  the  ends,  kc,  to  prepare  it 
for  use  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  &c.,  and  various 
other  purposes. —  Scientific  American. 


of  the  mind,'  probably  more  than  of  the  flesh,  com-   heart,  and  of  the  unsullied  purity   of  the  Divin 
blned  with  it;norance  of  '  Satan's  devices,'  brought  character,  brought  with  it  a  corresponding  sense  c 

guilt.     Her  despised  Bible  was  brought  to  mint 


For  "  Tlie  FrieDd." 

Extracts  from  The  Memoir  of  Mary  Jane  Graham. 

(Coutinued  from  page  Q2.) 

I  have  of  late  been  often  desirous  for  some, 
among  the  members  of  our  own  beloved  and  privi- 
leged Society  in  an  especial  manner,  that  they  might 
awake  from  a  quiet-getting-along  in  religious  mat- 
ters to  comprehend  and  more  fully  appreciate  and 
value  the  unspeakable  privileges  which  belong  to 
the  truly  concerned  christian  before  the  merely 
nominal  one  or  the  professed  man  of  the  world. 
In  the  life  of  the  young  person  now  before  us,  we 
may  see  the  result  of  her  faith,  a  lirm  belief  and 
living  experience,  that  "  the  Lord  is  the  rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  Such  precious 
experience  cannot  be  supposed  the  privilege  of 
those  who  prefer  as  their  portion,  an  unrestrained 
indulgence  in  the  things  of  time  and  sense. 

"  We  will  revert  to  her  early  years  as  spent  un- 
der the  roof  of  her  parents  or  at  school.     She  was 
a  most   amiable,   affectionate,    and    dutiful  child, 
seldom    needing    correction,   tender-hearted   when 
told  of  her  faults,  and  by  her  general  kindness  of 
disposition  attaching  all  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold   to   herself.     Her   school  career  commenced 
Boon  after  she  was  seven  years  old.     She  was,  how- 
ever, shortly  removed,  from  ill-health,  and  again 
about  the  age  of  ten  sent  to  a  school  of  a  different 
kind.     Many  of  her  companions  who  survived  her, 
will  probably  long  preserve   the  remembrance   of 
her  peculiar  kindness  and  gentleness  of  spirit,  com- 
bined with  her  superior  powers.     In  all  the  school 
difficulties    she    was   the   constant    resource,   ever 
ready  and  willing  to  assist,  without  any  assump- 
tion upon  the  ground  of  her  acknowledged  supe 
riority.     One  trait  of  peculiar  loveliness  was  here 
exhibited,  (the  spirit  of  which  was  marked  on  va 
rious  occasions  in  after-life,)  in  her  consideration 
of  any  of  her  companions  who,  from  any  unfavour- 
able causes,  might  appear  to  be  neglected.     Tho.«e 
were  the  objects  of  her  peculiar  notice,  and  with 
them  she  shared  all  her  little  indulgences.     In  all 
the  harmless  games  of  childhood,  none  of  her  com- 
panions excelled  her  in   playful  activity,  while  in 
the   midst  of   her   cheeriul  temperament,   it   was 
abundantly  evident  that  the  main  concern  of  reli- 
gion was  uppermost  in  her   mind.     '  I  recollect,' 
her  cousin  writes,  '  that  when  we  were  quite  chil- 
dren, she  made  some  attempt  to  talk  to  me  about 
religion ;    once  especially,  when  we   were  sitting 
behind  the  curtain  in  the  drawing-room  at 
did  not  like  the  subject,  and  therefore  walked  away 
and  joined  my  more  worldly-minded  companions.' 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  her  delicate  health  again  oc- 
casioned   her  removal  from   school.     Her   illness 
lasted  for  about  two  months,  during  which  time 
when  confined  upon  the  sofa,  she  committed   to 
paemory  the  whole  book  of  Psalms.     Indeed 
powers  of  memory  were  of  an  extraordinary  order. 
*     *  So  instinctive  were  her  habits  of  active  use- 
fulness, that  she  employed   herself,  though  only  in 
her  thirteenth  year,  in  collecting  a  few  children  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction.  *  * 

"  About  the  age  of  seventeen,  Miss  Graham 
mind  underwent  a  most  extraordinary  revolution, 
She  fell,  for  a  few  months,  into  the  dark  and 
dreary  regions  of  infidelity.  The  danger  of  infi- 
delity is  not  confined  to  the  ungodly  and  profane. 
A  wrong  state  of  heart  gives  the  power  and  ad- 
vantage to  this  active  and  malignant  principle.  In 
her  early  state  of  childlike  simplicity,  she  would 
have  been  safe.     But  the  '  fulfilment  of  the  desires 


blned 

her  into  his  snare  ;   and  she  was  '  taken  captive  by 
him  at  his  will.'     Miss  Graham's  mind  opened  in 
a  metaphysical  form,  unfavourable  to  a  simple  re- 
ception of  the  truth.     And  this,  connected  with  a 
defective  apprehension  of  her  lost  estate,  induced  a 
spirit  of  self-dependence,  one  of  tlie  most  subtle  and 
successful  hindrances  to  the  christian  life.     Thus 
was  the  way  opened  to  a  secret  habit  of  backsliding 
from  God.     The  foolish  vanities  of  the  world  for  a 
while  captivated  her  heart;   and  her  manners  were 
remarked  to  be  like  [those  of]  any  other  thoughtless 
girls  of  her  own  age.     From  frivolity  she  sought  re- 
fuge in  her  more  solid  intellectual  pursuits.     All 
sources  of  self-gratification  within  her  power,  were 
resorted  to  with  the  fruitless  attempt  of  obtaining 
peace  in  a  course  of  departure  from  God.  Wearied 
at  length  with  disappointment,  this  prodigal  child 
'  began  to  be  in  want ;'   and  many  a  wishful  eye 
did  she  cast  towards  the  rich  provision  of  her  fa- 
ther's "forsaken  house.     In  turning,  however,  to  re- 
ligion for  comfort,  she  found,  to  use  her  own  words; 
Alas  I   I  had  no  religion ;  I  had  refused  to  give 
glory  to  the  Lord  my  God  ;  now  my  feet  were  left 
to  stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains !'     *       *      * 
Pride  of  intellect  was  evidently  one  main  cause  of 
her  departure  from  God.     When  her  mind  left  the 
strong-hold    of  faith,   her  scriptural  light,   which 
could  only  be  apprehended  through  spiritual  optics, 
became  obscured,  until  she  was  gradually  left  to 
the  Egyptian  darkness  of  her  own  understanding. 
And  this  we  apprehend  to  be  a  very  usual  com- 
mencement of  an   infidel  course,  upon  principles 
equally  opposed  to  reason  and  revelation.     Man, 
iu  his  prurient  desire  to  pass  the  bounds  of  revela- 
tion, forgets  that  while  'the  things  that  are  revealed, 
belong  to  us  and  to  our  children,'  the  'secret  things' 
are  no  less  the  property  of  God.     As  he  has,  there- 
fore, reserved  them  for  himself,  his  intrusion  into 
the  things  which  we  have   not  seen,  and  cannot 
see,  is   the  unhallowed   indulgence   of  a   '  fleshly 
mind.'     The  extent  and  precise  boundaries  of  re 
velation  are  determined  by  infinite  wisdom  ;   and 
could   we  discern   them  with   a   single  eye,  they 
would  be  found  equally  illustrative  of  a  high  regard 
to  the  happiness  of  man.     A  more  expanded  view 
under  present  circumstances  would  only  increase 
instead  of  clearing  up   our  difficulties.     The  eye 
would  wander  over  the  field  of  infinite  space  with 
disproportioned  power  of  perception.     The  ob- 
jects, therefore,  would  be  less  distinctly  apprehend- 
ed ;   and  the  result  would  leave  us  more  restless  and 
dissatisfied,  while  the  happy  ii.fluence  of  humility, 
simplicity  and  faith  had  been  wholly  disregarded.  If 
we  have  not  the  whole  view  before  us,  let  it  suffice, 
that  we  have  all  that  is  needful  for  our  happiness 
and  present   duty.  *     *  '  In   God's  light'   alone, 
'  can  we  see  light.'     The  intellectual  '  light  that  is 
in  us,'  when  applied  by  the  pride  of  man  to  the 
contents  of  revelation,  'is  darkness;  and  how  great 
is  that  darkness  !'     Simple   faith,  therefore,  mis- 
taken or  despised,  may  justly  be  deemed  the  high- 
est act  of  reason  ;  while  rational  religion,  '  falsely 
so    called,'    may   easily   be   proved    to   be   of  all 
schemes  the  most  irrational.  *    *  Depending  upon 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  our  'path 
divine  knowledge  will  be  '  as  the  shining  light  that 
shineth  more  and  more  until  the  perfect  day 

*  *  "  Through  the  divine  mercy,  (extended  to 
the  subject  of  our  memoir,)  this  state  of  infatua- 
tion did  not  prove  of  long  duration.  After  a  fe 
months'  captivity,  she  was  brought,  though  not 
without  severe  conflict  of  mind,  to  the  full  light 
and  liberty  of  scriptural  truth.  Iler  whole  life 
now  appeared  to  her  one  continued  act  of  tin  and 
folly.     Every  fresh  sense  of  the  corruption  of  her 


And  '  how  different,'  she  observes,  'was  the  tempe 
of  mind,  in  which  I  now  addressed  myself  to  il 
perusal,  from  that  in  which  I  had  read  it  in  th 
commencement  of  my  disbelief  of  Christianity  ! 
was  no  longer  a  proud  sophist,  triumphing  in  tl 
strength  and  penetration  of  human  reason,  and  i 
the  comprehensiveness  of  human  knowledge.  Tl 
contemplation  of  my  own  ignorance,  weakness  an 
wickedness,  had  laid  my  pride  in  the  dust.  M 
eyes  were  opened  to  view  myself  as  I  really  wa 
depraved  and  blinded  in  my  reason,  judgment,  ai 
understanding.'  " 

"  Her  interest  was  early  directed  to  the  promts 
of  Divine  teaching  to  the  sincere  inquirer  aft 
truth.  Their  suitableness  fixed  her  attention.  The 
freeness  encouraged  her  heart.  '  Ask,  and  it  shi 
be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find.'  '  He  give 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him' — especial 
arrested  her.  She  determined  to  make  trial 
them.  Although  hindered  at  first  by  a  sense 
unworthiness,  she  ventured  to  apply;  justly  con 
dering,  that  whatever  might  be  her  apprehensio 
of  her  own  demerit,  yet  a  state  of  submission  a 
desire  could  not  be  so  displeasing  to  God,  as  o 
of  carelessness  and  rebellion.  *  *  In  this  pr 
tration  of  soul,  she  continued,  'watching  daily 
the  Lord's  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  his  doo: 
It  need  scarcely  be  added,  she  did  not  seek  in  va 
The  Divine  character  now  appeared  to  her  in  ' 
combined  glory  of  holiness  and  love.  Her  app 
hensions  of  sin,  of  Christ  and  of  the  whole  syst 
of  christian  truth,  were  now  irradiated  with  h 
venly  light ;  and  '  with  simplicity,  and  godly  s 
oerity,'  of  '  heart,'  she  was  enabled  to  believe  u 
'  righteousness.'  '  The  more,'  said  she,  '  I  stud 
the  Divine  character  of  Christ,'  the  more  I  grew 
as  it  were,  into  its  simplicity  and  holiness, 
more  my  understanding  was  enabled  to  shake 
those  slavish  and  sinful  prejudices,  which  had  1 
dered  me  from  appreciating  its  excellence.  T 
his  words  were  dearer  unto  me  '  than  my  necess 
food.'  He  was  my  '  all  in  all.'  I  did  not  w 
have  any  knowledge,  goodness,  or  strength  in 
pendently  of  him.  I  had  rather  be  'accepter 
the  beloved,'  than  received  (had  that  been  possil 
upon  the  score  of  my  own  merits.  I  had  rat 
alk,  leaning  upon  his  arm,  than  have  a  stocl 
strength  given  me  to  perform  the  journey  al 
To  learn,  as  a  fool,  of  Christ,  this  was  better  to. 
than  to  have  the  knowledge  of  an  angel  to  find 
things  for  myself.'  " 

"  After  her  recovery  from  this  dreadful  snar 
Satan,  she  was  mercifully  preserved  from  '  tun 
again  to  folly,'  and  led  forth  in  the  '  path  of 
just,'  with  increasing  light,  strength  and  establ 
ment.     '  From  that  moment,'  she  adds,  'I  cease 
stumble  at  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.     The 
trines  of  Scripture,  which  had  before  appeare 
me  an  inexphcable  mass  of  confusion  and  coi 
dictions,  were  now  written  with  the  clearnes; 
sunbeam.  *     *    From  that  time,'  she  conclv 
'  I  have  continued  to  "  sit  at  the  tiset  of  Jesus, 
to  hear  his  word,"  taking  him  for  my  teacher 
guide  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual, 
has  found  in  me  a  disciple  so  slow  of  compre 
sion,  so  prone  to  forget  his  lessons,  and  to  ae 
opposition  to  his  commands,  that  were  he  no 
finitely  "  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,"  he  would 
ago  have  cast  me  off  in  anger.     But  he  still 
tiuues  to  bear  with  me,  and  to  give  me  "  line  i 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept."     And  thou,  o 
am  variable  and  inconstant,  with  him  "  th 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning." 
"  She  continued  to  reside  in  London  for    t 
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ime  after  ber  deliverance  from  that  awful  ilelu- 
ioii,  into  vrLich  she  had  been  permitted  to  fall, 
'he  remembrance,  however,  of  this  temporary 
postacy  was  '  ever  before  her,'  with  all  that  holy 
hame  and  self-abasement,  which  attaches  fo  the 
purified'  conscience  of  the  pardoned  sinner; 
lumbling  her  in  the  dust,  while  yet  faith,  hope, 
ove,  peace  and  joy,  were  the  dominant  principles 
D  her  soul." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

B10fiR.\PHIC.4L  SKETCHES, 

)f  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Coutinxied  from  page  93.) 


JOHN  KINSEY,  THE  THIRD. 
On  the  9th  of  the  7th  month  of  this  year,  1725 
Fohn  Kinsey  was  married,  in  Philadelphia,  tc 
Vlary  Kearney,  daughter  of  Philip  Kearney,  for- 
nerly  a  merchant  of  the  said  city,  then  deceased 
rie  still  continued  actively  engaged  in  his  profes- 
ioual  business,  and  was  a  very  active  member 
)f  the  assembly  of  East  and  West  Jersey,  to  which 
le  had  been  elected  a  few  years  previously.  H^ 
ivas  soon  chosen  its  Speaker,  in  which  station  he 
remained  until  he  came  to  settle  in  his  native  city 
if  Philadelphia.  This  was  in  the  year  1730.  He 
?oon  became  a  valuable  member  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meeting,  of  which 
ast  body  he  had  been  appointed  clerk  in  1729. 
riiis  station  he  continued  to  fill  until  the  time  of 
bis  death  in  1750. 

As  he  appeared  high  in  reputation  amongst  his 
brethren  in  religious  profession,  so  was  he  amongst 
all  classes  in  the  province.  He  was  soon  elected 
a  member  of  the  assembly,  "  of  which,"  says  Ro- 
bert Proud,  "  he  was  speaker  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  successively,  except  a  month  or 
two,  when  he,  being  on  an  embassy  to  an  Indian 
treaty,  held  at  Albany,  John  Wright,  before-men- 
tioned, officiated  in  his  stead."  "  He  had  very 
much  practice  and  success  in  the  law,  and  was,  for 
some  time,  Attorney-General,  his  long  experience 
and  great  ability  in  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs, his  skill  in  the  laws  and  readiness  for  com- 
pjuuicating  his  knowledge  therein,  often  without 
fee  or  reward,  and  his  tenderness  to  his  friends, 
;he  people  called  Quakers,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
servedly esteemed  a  valuable  member  in  their  reli- 
gious Society,  with  the  exercise  of  many  civil  and 
social  virtues,  are  said  to  have  rendered  his  life 
very  useful  and  valuable,  and  bis  death  much  la- 
mented as  a  great  and  universal  loss  to  these  pro- 
vinces." "  During  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life 
he  was]  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
■tation  he  held  with  unblemished  integrity,  and 
(vith  so  much  reputation,  that,  even,  the  chief  parts 
jf  the  lower  courts  followed  him." 

So  much  for  his  public  employments  and  char 
icter.  In  the  Society  of  Friends  he  was  very 
Lseful.  He  was  one  who  had  much  to  bear  in 
3oiitroversy  with  that  eccentric  and  contentious 
ihilanthropist,  Benjamin  Lay.  When  Benjamin 
ippeared  in  Philadelphia  under  false  pretences, 
bringing  a  oertiticate  as  of  membership,  which  he 
was  not  entitled  to,  in  the  position  in  which  he 
stood,  John  was  one  employed  by  the  meeting  to 
Jraw  up  a  testimony  against  him  and  his  practices. 
He  was  also  as  clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  di- 
rected by  that  body  to  prepare  a  statement  for  the 
public  press,  setting  forth  that  they  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  actions  of  Benjamin,  who  was  not 
Due  in  unity  with,  or  owned  by  them. 

In  the  year  17;3>i  he  was  appointed  an  Elder, 
ind  was  as  punctual  in  the  attendance  of  the  meet- 
ngs,  to  which  he   was  thereby  introduced   as  a 


member,  as  the  nature  of  his  business,  which  called  'years  valua 
him  frequently  from  the  city,  would  let  him.  He 
was  indeed  pressed  beyond  measure  with  public 
business,  and  it  seems  wonderfid  how  much  he  was 
able  to  perform  in  religious  Society.  It  is  never- 
theless very  apparent  in  many  cases  recorded  on 
the  minutes  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  that  his  use- 
fulness therein  was  often  obstructed  by  his  ab- 
sence in  attending  to  legal  or  legislative  engage- 
ments. He  continued  busily  engaged  to  the  very 
end  of  his  career  on  earth,  being  seized  with 
apoplexy  whilst  attending  a  court  at  Burlington. 
The  memorial  of  Philadelphia  says  of  him  : — "  In 
his  younger  years  he  was  signally  visited  by  the 
power  of  Truth,  by  which  he  was  drawn  off  from 
the  vanities  and  follies  of  the  world,  and  he  became 
serviceable  in  the  church  on  various  accounts." 
After  testifying  to  his  great  natural  capacity,  his 
integrity  and  affability,  they  say,  "  Though  eU' 
gaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  business,  he  was  remark- 
ably useful,  and  acquired  a  general  good  character 
and  great  respect  amongst  people  of  all  ranks.'' 
"  His  death  was  sudden  and  much  lamented,  being 
seized  with  an  apopletic  fit,  during  the  sitting  of 
court  at  Burlington,  and  departed  in  a  few  hours. 
His  corpse  was  brought  to  his  own  house  in  thi 
city,  and  from  thence,  attended  by  a  great  number 
of  people  of  the  several  denominations,  to  our 
great  meeting-house,  and  after  to  the  grave-yard, 
on  the  13th  day  of  the  Third  month,  1750,  in  the 
57th  


year  of  his  age." 

ANN    ROBERTS. 

We   cannot   better  begin   our    account   of  this 
Friend   than   by  introducing   the   opening   of  th' 


a  minister,  and  active  and   help- 
ful in  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

In  the  Eleventh  month,  1719,  she  was  married 
to  Kowland  Koberts,  of  Uwynnedd  Monthly  Meet- 
a  Friend  of  good  standing  and  esteem  amongst 
nds,  and  afterwards  her  fellow-helper  in  the 
ministry.  The  Friends  of  Gwynnedd,  whither  she 
now  removed  with  her  husband,  were  at  that  time 
much  in  the  practice  of  manifesting  their  religious 
concern  towards  their  members,  by  appointing 
committees  to  visit  them  in  their  families.  Into 
this  labour  Ann  was  soon  introduced.  Of  her 
service  therein,  her  memorial  says  : — 

"  She  had  an  excellent  talent  for  the  weiuhty 
service  of  visiting  Friends'  families,  and  at  ihono 
opportunities  was  frequently  favoured  with  some- 
thing suitable  to  every  state  and  condition,  which 
was  attended  with  happy  eflects,  especially  on  the 
youth.  But  such  indeed  was  the  Divine  savour, 
which  usually  accompanied  her  discourse  and  con- 
versation, one  could  rarely  be  an  hour  with  her 
without  sensible  edification."'  Her  memorial  con- 
tinues : — 

"  Her  first  coming  to  reside  here  [Gwynnedd] 
was  very  seasonable,  as  we  had  very  few  public 
Friends  amongst  us.  There  seemed  an  extensive 
field  before  her,  in  which  she  laboured  fervently  ; 
tenderly  inviting  those  who  stood  afar  off  to  draw 
nigh — querying  with  them  whether  they  knew  what 
the  Lord  had  for  them  to  do  ?  It  is  evident  that 
her  labours  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel  were 
blessed,  for  about  that  time  our  meeting  was  fa- 
voured with  heavenly  visitations,  and  many  had 
their  mouths  opened  to  speak  of  God's  goodness 
to  their  souls.  Thereby  was  verified  what  she  had 
declared  at  our  meeting,  before  she  came  and  dwelt 
among  us,  though  it  seemed  improbable,  when 
spoken,  and  many  doubted  the  accomplishment  of 
it.  To  the  babes  in  the  ministry,  she,  who  had  a 
large  share  of  experience  in  the  work,  was  not 
wanting  to  administer  suitable  precaution  and  ad- 


memorial  of  Gwynnedd  Monthly  Meeting,  con- 
cerning her  : — 

"  Although  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  who 
putteth  off  his  armour,  after  a  faithful  discharge 
of  tha  part  assigned  him,  is  in  a  far  more  secure 
and  happy  state  than  he  who  girdeth  it  on;  yet  it 
must  sensibly  affect  the  thoughtful  spectator  to  see 
those  who  have  laboured  faithfully  in  the  cause  of 
Truth,  taken  away,  while  but  few  are  coming  on 
to  supply  their  places.  This  seems  much  the  case 
with  us  at  present.  Divers  worthy  Friends,  both 
Ministers  and  Elders,  have  of  late  been  removed 
from  us  by  death,  of  which  blessed  number  was 
this  dear  handmaid  of  the  Lord; — in  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  whose  real  worth  and  manifold 
services  in  the  church,  we  are  disposed,  in  the  love 
of  Truth,  to  write  the  following  lines  as  a  memo- 
rial : — 

"  She  was  convinced  of  the  blessed  Truth  in  her 
native  country,  Wales,  when  young,  which  incur- 
red her  father's  heavy  displeasure ;  but  in  time  he 
became  reconciled  to  her.     Some  years  after  her 

convincement,  [a  little  before  1700,]  she  came  over 

into  this  country,  where  she  received  a  gift  of  the 

ministry,  and  by  a  diligent  improvement  thereof. 

together  with  the  influence  of  a  pious,  unspotted 

life,  she  was  made  useful  in  her  generation,  and  a 

blessing  to  many.     Her  love  and  compassion  for 

the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and  those  in  affliction 

appeared  by  her  often  visiting  them.     She  was  one 

of  the  wise  in  heart,  who  not  only  could  see,  but 

foresee,  the  enemy  in  his  approaches,  and  would 

rouse  and  excite  his  fellow-soldiers  to  use  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  repel  his  attempts,  which  was 

often  done  with  desirable  success.  She  was  zeal- 
ously concerned  for  maintaining  Christian  disci- 
pline,—  a  steady  pillar  in  the  church,  so  established 

as  not  to  be  shaken  or  drawn  from  her  uprightness 

by  any  cause, 

Upon   her  removal  to  America,  she  appears  to 

have  settled  within  the  limits  of  Abington  Monthly  I     *Four  ministers  were  acknowledged  at  Gwynnedd  ; 

Meeting,  where  as  Ann  Bennett  we  find  her  for|  1722,  one  in  1723,  and  four  in  1'725. 


Although  her  labour  was  large  in  the  meeting 
she  belonged  to,  and  in  those  in  the  neighbourhood, 
yet  she  was  not  released  thereby  from  more  distant 
service.  Early  in  the  year  1723  she  was  liberated 
by  her  Friends  at  home  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to 
the  southern  provinces  in  company  with  her  dear 
friend  Susanna  Morris.  They  attended  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Third  mo.  4th, 
and  soon  aiter  proceeded  on  their  visit,  being  on 
horseback.  They  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting 
for  Maryland,  held  at  West  Biver  from  the  1st  to 
the  5th  of  the  Fourth  month,  wherein  their  ser- 
vice was  great  and  acceptable. 

Alter  this  meeting,  they  appear  to  have  pro- 
ceeded down  the  eastern  shore,  and  took  passage 
on  a  pretty  large  boat  to  cross  the  Chesapeake, 
having  their  horses  with  them,  intending,  after 
reaching  the  western  side  of  the  Bay,  to  proceed 
to  Carolina.  A  storm  coming  on,  they  were  driven 
far  out  to  sea,  and  on  returning  towards  the  shore, 
were  in  great  danger  of  being  wrecked,  being 
driven  over  a  sand  bank.  The  sea  broke  so  over 
the  vessel,  the  hatches  of  which  had  been  left  be- 
hind, that  their  food  was  soaked  in  the  salt  water 
and  spoiled,  and  their  horses  were  also  without 
food.  A  grassy  island  being  near,  where  the  boat 
lay,  the  master  put  the  horses  into  the  sea,  expect- 
ing they  would  go  to  it  and  feed,  but  they  took 
another  course,  and  although  injured  during  the 
storm,  were  soon  seen  to  reach  a  sandy  beach.  It 
was  the  third  day  before  the  human  passengers 
were  able  to  reach  the  shore.     Then,  a  boat  having 
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come  to  their  rescue,  landed  them  at  the  very  place 
whither  their  horses,  providentially  directed,  had 
gone.  The  two  exhausted  women  had  sis  miles  to 
walk  to  the  nearest  dwelling.  But  the  Lord  took 
care  of  them,  and  the  woman  of  the  house,  a  wi- 
dow, received  them  with  a  salutation  of  love,  and 
treated  them  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality. 
Their  horses  were  found  three  days  afterwards 
near  by,  and  they  could  but  see  the  hand  of  their 
gracious  and  merciful  Father  in  Heaven,  in  keep- 
ing the  animals  for  so  many  days  in  that  place, 
where  they  were  much  persecuted  by  musquitoes, 
when  the  way  was  entirely  open  for  them  to  wan- 
der far  inland. 

Many  other  hardships  they  had  to  endure,  and 
when  they  left  this  desolate  place  to  go  towards 
Perquimans  in  Carolina,  they  had  no  guide  but 
their  Father  in  heaven.  But  he  supported  them 
in  the  prospect,  and  in  the  language  of  Susanna 
Morris,  "  forever  blessed  be  his  most  holy  Name 
and  power,  our  hearts  were  filled  with  thankful- 
ness and  cheerfulness  to  set  forward.  We  had  a 
prosperous  journey,  and  got  well  there." 

Susanna's  horse  eventually  died  of  the  injuries 
bo  received  in  the  storm,  but  Ann's  carried  her 
safely  home  to  her  family. 

(To  be  continueJ.) 


From  Iluusoliold  Worlds. 

School-Keeping. 

Prizes  are  now  being  offered  to  the  pupils  at 
training  in  several  English  counties  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  knowledge  of  the  art  of  conveying 
sound  instruction  in  common  things,  to  the  children 
of  the  working  classes.  In  the  movement  that  has 
thus  been  set  on  foot  by  Lord  Ashburton,  the 
whole  English  public  claims  to  participate;  the 
need  of  much  more  sense  in  school  teaching,  and 
even  (with  reverence  be  it  said)  in  university  sys- 
tems, is  so  very  obvious,  that  Lord  Ashburton's 
suggestion  has  gone  off  like  a  gun  in  a  rookery  and 
has  set  every  quill  ilying. 

I  believe,  in  my  heart,  that  as  there  is  not  a 
happier  or  nobler  occupation  in  the  world  than 
that  of  developing  the  minds  that  are  to  work  in 
the  nest  generation,  so,  there  are  in  this  country 
very  many  good  men  now  occupied  in  teaching 
children  conscientiously  and  with  exceeding  care. 

Yet,  upon  this  subject  of  teaching  I  have  long 
had  crotchets  of  my  own,  of  which  many  clever 
men  used  to  declare  to  me  that  they  were  purely 
theoretical,  that  they  were  quite  impossible  of  es- 
ecution.  Every  practical  man  would  tell  me  so. 
Every  practical  man  did  tell  me  so.  "  My  dear  fel- 
lo\y,  it  is  very  pretty  amusement  to  plan  model 
school  systems,  but  you  don't  know  the  diificulties 
with  which  we  have  to  contend.  There  is  not 
time  for  all  you  would  have  done,  and  you  set  out 
with  a  wrong  notion  of  the  nature  of  a  boy.  Your 
method  never  could  be  worked."  I  said  I'll  try. 
"  Then,"saidtbe  doctor,  "if  you  mean  that,  serious- 
ly, you  are  mad.  Every  man  will  say  so  when  he 
sees  you  lay  your  bread  and  butter  down  to 
make  a  harlequin's  leap  out  of  one  profession  into 
another — out  of  a  business  you  understand  into 
one  of  which,  permit  me  to  say,  you  know  nothini; 
whatever.  And  how  will  you  try  ?  Where  will 
you  go?"  "  I  will  go  into  some  town  where  there 
are  a  great  many  people,  and  say  plainly:  Thus  I 
desire  to  teach.  There  may  be  a  dozen  who  will 
answer,  fanciful  as  you  think  me,  Thus  I  desire 
my  children  to  be  taught." 

I  carried  out  that  scheme  and  met  with  the  re- 
sult tbat  I  espected.  After  two  years  of  school- 
keeping,  during  which  I  put  my  crotchets  to  a  full 
and  severe  test,  I  left  in  a  town,  which  I  had  en- 
tered  as  a  stranger,   some  of  the  best  friends  I 


have  ever  made  or  ever  shall  make.  I  left  there, 
also,  children  whom  I  never  shall  forget,  by  whom 
too  I  hope  never  to  be  forgotten.  Moreover,  I  did 
not  lose  money  by  the  venture ;  in  a  commercial 
sense,  the  experiment  succeeded  to  my  perfect  satis- 
faction. 

When  it  is  possible  to  add  a  demonstration  to 
a  theory,  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  unjust  towards  the  little  crotchets  that 
I  here  wish  to  set  forth  if  I  did  not  (as  in  truth  I 
can)  make  evident  that  they  are  something  more 
to  me  than  idle  fantasies.  At  the  same  time,  let 
nobody  interpret  anything  here  said  as  a  puff 
composed  during  the  Christmas  holidays  for  the 
replenishing  of  anybody's  forms ;  the  writer's  occu 
pation  as  a  schoolmaster  is  over,  he  has  now  no 
school  and  takes  no  pupils,  nor  can  he  name  any 
school  in  this  country  that  is  carried  on  accord 
to  his  plan.  Furthermore  let  it  be  said  that  if  be 
did  not  know  of  such  a  school,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  might  entertain  a  low  opinion  of  it,  for 
reason  that  will  be  made  evident  by  the  crotchet 
next  and  first  to  be  detailed. 

Crotchet  the  First.  Concerning  plans  of  teach 
ing.  Nobody  has  any  right  to  impose  his  plan  o 
teaching  on  his  neighbour.  There  is  no  method 
that  may  call  itself  ZAe  method  of  education.  There 
is  only  one  set  of  right  principles,  but  there  may 
be  ten  thousand  plans.  Every  teacher  must  work 
for  himself  as  every  man  of  the  world  works  for 
himself.  There  is  for  all  men  in  society  only  one 
set  of  right  principles,  yet  you  shall  see  a  thousand 
men  in  one  town  all  obeying  them,  although  all  in 
conduct  absolutely  differ  from  one  another.  They 
will  present  among  themselves  the  widest  contrasts 
and  yet  every  one  may  be  prospering  and  makinc 
friends.  In  the  school,  as  in  the  world,  a  man  must 
be  himself  if  he  would  have  more  than  a  spurious 
success  :  he  must  be  modelled  upon  nobody.  The 
schoolmaster  should  read  books  of  education,  and 
he  may  study  hard  to  reason  out  for  himself  by 
their  aid,  if  he  can,  what  are  the  right  principles 
to  go  upon.  A  principle  that  he  approves,  hi 
must  adopt ;  but,  another  man's  plan  that  he  ap 
proves,  he  must  assimilate  to  the  nature  of  his  own 
mind  and  of  his  own  school  before  he  can  adopt 
it.  Even  his  school  he  must  so  manage  that  it 
shall  admit  of  great  variety  of  plan  within  itself, 
and  suffer  him  so  to  work  in  it  as  to  appeal  in  the 
most  effective  way  to  the  mind  of  each  one  of  his 
scholars. 

The  practical  suggestion  that  arises  from  this 
crotchet,  is,  that  each  teacher  should  take  pains 
not  to  make  an  abstraction  of  himself;  but  to 
throw  the  whole  of  his  individuality  into  his  work; 
to  think  out  for  himself  a  system  that  shall  be 
himself;  that  shall  be  animated  by  his  heart  and 
brains  naturally  and  in  every  part ;  that  shall 
beat  as  it  were  with  his  own  pulse,  breathe  his  own 
breath,  and,  in  short,  be  alive. 

Crotchet  the  Second.  Upon  the  qualifications 
of  the  teacher.  He  may  be  mild  or  sharp,  phlegma- 
tic or  passionate,  gentle,  or  severe,  he  may  thrash 
or  not  thrash — but  I  would  rather  he  did  not 
thrash.  As  men  differ  and  must  differ,  so  must 
teachers,  so  must  schools.  But  no  man  can  be  a 
good  teacher  who  is  a  cut  and  dried  man  without 
any  particular  character;  his  individuality  must 
be  strongly  marked.  He  should  be,  of  course,  a 
man  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  detesting  what  is 
base  or  mean,  and  beyond  everything  hating  a  lie. 
He  should  have  pleasure  in  his  work,  be  fond  of 
children,  and  not  think  of  looking  down  upon  them, 
but  put  faith — and  that  is  a  main  point  which  many 
teachers  will  refuse  to  uphold — put  faith  in  the 
good  spirit  of  childhood.  He  must  honour  a  child 
or  he  cannot  educate  it,  though  he  may  cram  many 


facts  into  its  head.  It  is  essential  also  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  good  teacher  that,  whatever  his 
character  may  be,  he  shall  not  be  slow.  Children 
are  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  endure 
slowness  patiently.  He  must  also  not  be  destitute 
of  imagination,  for  he  will  have  quick  imagina- 
tions to  dcTclop  and  to  satisfy. 

Furthermore  it  is  essential  that  he  should  deep- 
ly feel  the  importance  of  his  oihce,  and  utterly  dis- 
dain to  cringe  to  any  parent,  or  to  haggle  for  the 
price  of  services  that  no  money  can  fairly  measure. 
In  all  that  I  here  say,  I  speak  with  direct  reference 
to  schools  for  the  children  of  those  people  who  are 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  can  afford  to  support 
the  kind  of  teacher  they  desire.  Schools  of  that 
kind  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  men  trained  long 
and  carefully  in  many  studies.  Assistant  teachers 
should  be  men  qualified  to  aid,  by  undertaking, 
each  a  single  branch  of  study  in  which  they  have 
obtained  perfection  ;  but  the  head  of  a  school  should 
carry  its  brains  and  be,  as  nearly  as  he  may  be, 
versed  in  all  its  business.  It  is  not  for  him  to  teach 
a  speciality  but  to  command  respect  by  the  breadth 
of  his  attainments,  to  link  all  parts  of  his  plan 
together,  and  unite  them  in  the  boy's  minds  into 
one  great  whole.  He  should  add  to  his  classical 
knowledge  and  acquaintance  with,  at  the  very  least, 
two  modern  languages ;  he  should  know  how  to 
account  for,  and  to  make  comprehensible  to  boy.s, 
the  reasonings  of  mathematics  ;  he  should  have  stu- 
died and  be  able  to  teach,  the  history  of  the  world 
as  a  whole  ;  he  should  be  well  read  in  books  of 
travel,  and  have  a  full  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  entire  circle  of  the  sciences.  He  should  be 
well  read  in  the  literature  of  several  countries  and 
of  his  own  day ;  he  should  study  the  political  and 
social  movements  that  are  going  on  about  him,  and 
employ  even  the  news  of  the  day  in  his  teaching, 
by  applying  it  to  school  knowledge  and  school 
knowledge  to  it.  He  should  be  able  to  bring  every 
study  into  visible  subservience  to  the  best  and 
commonest  aims  of  life,  showing  the  children  at 
once  how  to  think  and  how  to  make  all  acquired 
knowledge  available  and  helpful  in  their  daily  work. 
All  this  may  be  too  much  for  one  man  ;  but  it  is 
not  too  much  for  one  man  and  a  library.  The 
proper  breadth  of  cultivation  given,  depth  must  be 
maintained  by  constant  and  habitual  study.  The 
most  learned  teacher  ought  incessantly  to  read 
and  think,  so  that  he  may  be  on  each  topic  as  full- 
minded  as  he  should  be  when  he  proposes  to  give 
lessons  to  a  child.  The  good  teacher  must  bo 
devoted  to  his  work  ;  if  he  want  pleasure  and  ex- 
citement he  must  find  them  in  the  schoolroom  and 
the  study.  For  it  is  only  when  his  teaching  gives 
great  pleasure  to  himself,  that  it  can  give  any 
pleasure  whatever  to  his  pupils.  The  parent  mu-t 
not  grudge  to  a  worthy  teacher  the  most  liberal 
reward  that  lies  within  his  means.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  large  body  of  men  can  be  in- 
duced to  devote  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  an 
U-paid  profession,  which  demands  peculiar  talents 
md  expensive  training,  with  a  toil  both  in  prepa- 
ration and  in  action  that  can  never  be  remitted. 


He  is  truly  good,  who  hath  great  charity  :  he  is 
truly  great,  who  is  little  in  his  own  estimation,  and 
rates  at  nothing  the  summit  of  worldly  honour  :  he 
is  truly  wise,  who  "  counts  all  earthly  things  but 
as  dross,  that  he  may  win  Christ:"  and  he  is  truly 
learned,  who  hath  learned  to  abandon  his  own  will, 
and  do  the  will  of  God. — Kemjns. 

Be  anxious  to  search  out  the  narrow  path  to 
heaven,  rather  than  to  seek  to  know  how  far  you 
may  go  in  the  broad  way  without  condemnation. 
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I  then  Great  Things  fori 
Not." 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  "  the  middle  condi- 
.ion  in  life,  between  poverty  and  riches,  is  the  most 
iligible  and  happy;"  and  may  it  not  also  be  as- 
lerted  without  fear  of  contradiction,  from  any 
;areful  observer,  that  the  inordinate  desire  and  en- 
leavour  to  rise  above  that  condition,  is  attended 
vith  evils  and  dangers  beyond  every  advantage 
vhich  can  possibly  result  from  the  greatest  success 
herein ;  wherefore  let  our  prayer  be  like  that  of 
^gur  of  old,  "give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches." 
low  do  the  eager  and  ardent  pursuit,  as  well  as 
he  inconsiderate  and  ungrateful  possession,  or  the 
elfish  application  of  earthly  riches,  tend  to  drive 
rem  the  heart  every  tendering  and  humbling  im- 
iression — to  close  it  up  against  the  visitations  of 
)iviue  love,  whereby  we  are  to  be  sanctified  and 
[ualified  for  usefulness  in  the  church  and  in  the 
rorld  ! 

Wherever  the  love  of  worldly  riches  or  honour 
re  found  to  bear  rule  in  the  heart,  there  may  wi 
ook  for  spiritual  destitution,  for  "  leanness  of 
oul,"  an  indifierence  to  the  secret  and  simpli 
cachings  of  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  men  ought 
3  be  led  and  governed,  having  a  single  eye  to  His 
lory,  striving  so  to  walk  before  Him  that  nothin^ 
•ould  destroy  their  peace,  or  hinder  them  fror 
le  performance  of  his  holy  will.  "  Wherever  th 
)ve  of  the  world  has  possession,  the  love  of  God  is 
anished  from  the  heart,"  agreeably  to  the  deola- 
ation  of  Holy  Writ,  "  if  any  man  love  the  world, 
be  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  Wherefore 
■e  are  exhorted  to  "love  not  the  world,  neither 
36  things  of  the  world."  Perfect  love  casteth  out 
11  fear,  leading  us  to  remember  and  believe  that 
all  things  will  work  together  for  good  to  those 
ho  steadily  confide  in  the  all-siifficie7it  protection 
f  Divine  Providence,  which  is  a  great  confirma- 
on  to  such  as  persevere  in  that  course  which  the 
)llowcrs  of  Christ  should  pursue."     Wherefore  let 

become  evident  that  our  concern  increases  to 
remote  the  holy  resolution  in  all  to  prefer  the 
luse  of  Truth  to  every  temporal  consideration, 
fhen  the  course  of  our  outward  concerns  is  ad- 
erse  to  our  natural  desires,  and  to  our  advance- 
lent  in  worldly  aggrandizement,  let  us  not  indulge 
le  thought  which  occasioned  Jacob  of  old  to  utter 
le  complaint,  "  all  these  things  are  against  me  ;" 
nee  it  will  prove  in  our  case  as  in  his,  that  they 
re  rather  in  our  favour,  causing  us  to  see  wherein 

our  true  and  only  sure  dependence,  as  we  seek 
)  humble  ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God, 
nd  become  obedient  to  the  holy  commandment. 
5  not  the  all- wise  Euler  of  events  seeking  by  the 
Be  of  his  chastening  rod  and  by  his  own  means, 
')  bring  us  back  to  the  good  old  ways  of  primitive 
nes  when  Christian  simplicity  and  moderation 
ere  regarded  as  essential  virtues,  and  the  prepa- 
,tion  for  the  world  to  come  as  the  great  end  of 
c  present  life  ? 

Therefore,  let  us  not  put  our  trust  in  uncertain 
ches,  but  strive  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  re- 
rmation,  seeking  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven, 
here  moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt,  neither  do 
ieves  break  through  and  steal;  for  every  true 
aristian  must  see  and  acknowledge  the  sin  and 
inger  in  hasting  or  striving  to  become  rich  in 
o.se  things  which  perish  with  the  using,  or  in 
Tverting  the  use  of  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  us 
r  a  gracious  end,  even  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
lace  of  our  own  souls ;  for  thereby  is  the  heart 
ieuated  from  God ;  and  if  we  are  living  without 
im  while  here,  we  can  have  no  hope  of  living 
ith  him,  in  an  eternal  hereafter.  If  we  allow 
ir  affections  for  him  to  become  withered  by  the 


love  of  the  outward  creation — of  those  things 
which  He  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  subordinately, 
but  not  pre-eminently  to  enjoy,  we  shall  assuredly 
separate  ourselves  from  that  holy  union  and  com- 
munion with  Him  and  his  saints,  which  is  the 
blessed  experience  of  his  regenerate  and  faithful 
children. 

"  Blessed,"  said  our  holy  Kedecmer,  "  are  the 
pure  in  heart:  for  they  sJiall  see  God;"  and  are 
not  such  as  are  striving  after  purity  of  heart  at 
times  permitted  to  witness  his  holy  presence,  when, 
in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  they  are  engaged  in 
waiting  upon  and  worshipping  Him  in  "  spirit  and 
in  truth;  for  such  he  seeketh  to  worship  him."  But 
when  our  minds  have  been  wholly  occupied  for  along 
season  with  worldly  cares  and  pursuits,  how  hard 
we  find  it  to  arrive  at  that  state  of  reverential 
silence  which  is  acceptable  to  Him,  and  indispen- 
able  to  true  worship;  how  hard  to  banish  the 
thoughts  of  outward  things,  and  gather  imvard  to 
that  quiet  habitation,  wherein  lie  is  pleased  to 
meet  and  hold  communion  with  us,  according  to 
his  promise  to  those  who  hear  his  voice  and  open 
their  hearts  uuto  Him  !  "  I  will  come  in,"  said 
He,  "  and  sup  with  them,  and  they  with  me."  Let 
us  then  not  harden  our  hearts  by  the  inordinate 
love  or  eager  pursuit  of  outward  things,  lest  He 
should  decree  respecting  us,  "  Because  I  have  called 
and  ye  refused  ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and 
no  man  regarded,  but  ye  have  set  at  naught  all 
my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof,  I  also 
will  laugh  at  your  ca  amity,  I  will  mock  wh 
your  fear  cometh." 

It  is  to  be  feared  there  is  too  great  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  of  our  Society 
to  be  tried  by  a  worldly  standard,  instead  of  n 
garding  the  unfiatttrins,  witness  of  Truth  which 
saying,  "  Come  out  from  among  them,  touch  not 
the  unclean  things,  and  I  will  receive  you,"  and  to 
some  in  a  particular  manner,  "  put  away  thine  or 
namcnts,  that  I  may  know  what  to  do  with  thee.' 
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Our  readers  may  recollect  that  some  time  since 
we  took  occasion  to  animadvert  on  the  circumstance 
of  the  French  Government  having  authorized  th( 
undertaking  to  supply  certain  of  the  islands  sub- 
ject to  that  power  with  Africans,  who  were  to  be 
professedly  hired  as  labourers  for  a  certain  stipu- 
lated sum,  and  during  a  certain  number  of  years, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  time,  if  living  and  de 
sirous  to  return,  they  were  to  be  carried  back  to 
their  native  country.  The  whole  arrangement  was 
a  transparent  device  for  reviving  the  slave  trade 
in  a  way,  which  it  was  hoped,  might  ward  off  the 
condemnation  of  other  portions  of  the  civilized 
world.  In  the  London  Daily  News  is  some  ac- 
count of  the  practical  working  of  the  wicked 
heme,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken : — 


Tlie  operations  of  the  French  Gove 
supplies  of  labour  from  the  west  coas 
nieuccd  in  the  early  jiart  of  the  prcsen 

assumed.  The  earlier  intentions  of 
were  to  obtain,  if  it  were  possible,  emijjran 
as  nearly  approaching  to  freedom  as  is  ever 
labour  on  that  coast.  For  that  purpose,  a  scr 
called  the  Phoeni.N,  was  chartered  and  desf 
by  any  contractors  nor  under  any  commcrei 
iiient  with  mercantile  houses,  but  by  the  F 
rnment  itself.  This  vessel  hoisted  the 
Vance,  and  all  her  proceedings  were  dire 
ponsilile   Gorernnieut  agents.     She 


iment  to  obtain 
of  Africa,  com- 

ey  subsequently 
lat  Government 
jrants  in  a  state 
ever  enjoyed  by 
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the  old  slave  tradings  ports  and  r 
where  legitimate  coninierec  was  gr: 
and  rooting  out  the  detestable  troflii 
but  visited  the  European  settlements  and  factories  scat- 
tered so  usefully  along  it,  as  also  the  American  republic 
of  Liberia  and  the  Kroo  country,  where  native  labour, 
though  not  absolutely  free,  is  at  all  events  freer  than  at 
any  other  part  where  European  authority  is  not  estab- 
lished. 

Resorting  to  those  parts  of  the  African  coast, 
where  they  were  in  some  measure  under  the  ob- 
servation of  European  officials,  the  agents  employed 
did  not  openly  attempt  to  purchase  the  negroes 
from  the  chiefs  or  the  old  slave-dealers,  hut  they 
offered  a  premium  to  all  who  could  be  persuaded 
to  come  aboard  and  accompany  them.  They  thus 
succeeded  in  obtaining  about  three  hundred,  who, 
without  understanding  the  nature  of  the  contract 
made  with  them,  or  the  full  character  of  that  part 
of  it  they  were  to  perform,  remained  on  board,  as 
the  vessel  coasted  along  the  country.  But  whcu 
in  the  prosecution  of  her  voyage,  the  vessel  called 
at  Fernando-Po,  a  large  number,  beginning  to  sus- 
pect that  they  were  deceived,  jumped  overboard, 
and  escaped  lo  the  shore.  The  plan,  in  this  shape, 
was  a  failure,  and  it  became  evident  that  if  Airi- 
cans  were  to  obtained  for  transportation,  it  must  be 
by  some  other  means. 

The  scheme  was  consequently  abandoned,  and  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  by  the  imperial  government  with 
.M.  Regis,  of  Marseilles,  for  the  transference  by  him  of 
10,000  Africans  to  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  in  con- 
sideration of  £20  a  head  for  each  African.  Of  the 
selection  of  M.  Regis  for  the  execution  of  such  a  con- 
tract, even  had  it  been  of  a  guarded,  and  cautious,  and 
protective  kind,  we  will  say  no  more  than  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  well-informed  writer  of  the  letters  before 
us,  it  was,  notwithstanding  that  gentleman's  experience 
of  African  commerce,  in  all  respects  a  most  unfortunate 
one.  It  was,  however,  especially  unfortunate  in  this, 
that  W.Regis  had  a  mercantile  establishment  at  Why- 
dah,  the  port  whence  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on  by 
the  King  of  Dahomey  and  those  connected  with  him, 
and  whence  the  dreadful  commerce  had  extended  itself 
to  the  other  ports  in  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

At  Whydah,  it  was  at  once  decided  this  French  enter- 
.prise  of  buying  slaves  for  exportation  to  the  West  In- 
dies should  be  chiefly  carried  on.  No  sooner  did  news 
of  this  resolution  to  carry  on  there  a  slave  trade  under 
the  French  flag,  and  protected  by  all  the  authority  of 
the  French  empire,  transpire  at  Whydah,  than,  as  we 
have  said,  the  old  European  slave-dealers  at  once  aban- 
doned lawful  commerce,  and  encouraged  by  this  deter- 
mination, revived  on  their  own  account  the  slave  trade 
with  Cuba,  where  the  price  of  slaves,  owing  to  the  enor- 
mously increasing  value  of  sugar,  had  greatly  risen. 
Their  operations,  and  the  expectations  of  French  de- 
mand, brought  down  on  the  Bight  a  whole  host,  to  use 
Consul  Campbell's  expressive  language,  of  bearded,  un- 
washed Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Americans  ;  roused, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  chiefs  of  Abeokuta  and  the  interior 
to  slave  hunting  and  kidnapping,  and  at  once,  as  the 
correspondence  before  us  repeats  over  and  over  again, 
seriously  diminished  the  quantity  of  produce  collected 
for  exportation.  American  slave-ship  after  American 
slave-ship  appeared  in  the  Bight,  and  it  was  announced 
that  M.  Regis  had  chartered  four  large  steamers  for  his 
share  in  the  traffic.  This  announcement  aroused  the 
attention  of  Consul  Campbell,  as  yet  in  ignorance  of 
the  contract,  but  his  suspicions  were  lulled  by  an  assur- 
ance that  the  vessels  so  chartered  were  intended  for  the 
postal  service  of  the  French  government.  The  state- 
ment soon  proved  utterly  untrue,  for  in  a  few  weeks 
after  It  was  made,  a  large  steamer,  called  the  Stella, 
appeared  off  Whydah,  with  orders  to  purchase  and  cm- 
bark  1200  negroes  for  the  French  Indian  colonies. 

The  effect  of  this  demand   for  a  single  ship,  ivith  the 

prospect   of  three  other  similar  arrivals,  convulsed  the 

hole  Bight  of  Benin.     The  chiefs  and  all  their  subjects 

deserted  legitimate  trade,  and  English  merchants,  en- 

gled  with  a  larger  amount  of  property  unpaid  for  in 
the  interior,  were  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to  contract 
their  operations  and  ship  their  property  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  M.  Regis,  despite  his  large 
African  experience,  had  entered  into  a  very  rash  and 
hazardous  speculation.  For  the  £20  a  head  which  he 
was  to  receive,  afforded  him  inadequate  means  to  com- 
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pete  with  the  slave  dealers,  who  had  the  open  and  un- 
restricted market  of  Cuba  to  supply,  in  the  prices  they 
respectively  offered  for  prime  first  class  Africans.  The 
French  contractors  proposed  £10  a  head;  their  Spanish 
competitors  instantly  rose  to  £18  and  £20  ;  and,  outbid- 
ding the  ageuts  of  the  French  government,  they  got  the 
first  class  negroes  for  Cuba,  while  nothing  but  the  old, 
the  weak,  the  infirm,  and  the  dilapidated  Africans  were 
left  for  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe. 

Most  fortunately  for  the  imperial  government,  the  limi- 
tation of  the  price  to  be  paid  the  French  contractor  in 
this  most  discreditable  and  very  deplorable  enterprise 
has,  we  learn,  prevented  the  Stella  obtaining  her  full 
complement  of  1200  Africans  in  the  Bight  of  Benin;  and 
that  ship  had  at  the  latest  dates  sailed  with  several  hun- 
dreds on  board  for  the  river  Gaboon,  there,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  feared,  to  complete  the  number  she  can  convey  to 
the  West  Indies.  This  failure  at  Whydan  will,  we  say, 
be  a  most  fortunate  occurrence  for  the  French  govern- 
ment, if  it  only  teaches  them  the  low  commercial  lesson 
that  in  a  trade  so  wicked  and  lawless,  and  abominable 
as  this  traffic  in  Africans,  no  government  or  government 
contractors  can  compete  with  the  remorseless  and  esta- 
blished slave  dealers,  who  buy  in  Africa  to  sell  again  in 
Cuba.  And  as,  since  the  contract  was  formed,  sugar 
has  fallen  £20  a  ton  in  value,  let  us  earnestly  hope  that 
the  miserable  and  mistaken  inducement  in  which  the 
contract  no  doubt  originated,  has  disappeared,  and  that 
the  contract  itself  will  be  at  once  terminated. 

But,  sorry  are  we  to  say  it,  the  truth  must  be  plainly 
told,  that  the  mischief  arising  out  of  this  French  enter- 
prise will  not  cease  with  the  termination  of  that  contract, 
even  should  the  French  government  be  wise  and  hu- 
mane enough  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  great  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  anti-slave  trade  policy  of  England 
lies  in  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
traffic  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Cuba,  and  in  some  portions  of 
the  United  States.  And  this  unexpected  proceeding  of 
the  French  government  will  strengthen  and  confirm  their 
adverse  opinion,  will  be  accepted  as  conveying  the  mo- 
ral sanction  to  the  slave  trade  of  the  goverumeut  of  the 
French  empire,  and  will  show. to  the  world  that  the 
policy  of  France  is,  on  this  question,  no  longer  the  policy 
of  England. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  England  to  Eleventh  mo.  18th. 
On  the  12th,  the  financial  panic  was  extreme.  All 
the  Banks  refused  to  discount  in  any  shape,  and  a  great 
number  of  heavy  failures  all  over  the  kingdom  were  an- 
nounced. On  the  same  day,  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held 
in  Downing  street,  and  an  official  letter  was  addressed 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  authorizing  them  to  increase  the  issues 
of  the  Bauk  beyond  the  amount  of  £14,000,000,  secured 
by  Government,  to  which  sum  they  were  restricted  by 
the  act  of  1844.  The  ministers  however  advised  that 
the  bank  terms  of  discount  should  not  be  reduced  below 
10  per  cent.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  now  tem- 
porarily suspended,  it  was  designed  that  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  should  represent  the  value  of  the  bullion  held 
by  it,  and  the  £14,000,000  of  Government  securities 
■which  its  capital  is  principally  invested  ;  or  rather  that 
this  aggregate  should  never  be  exceeded.  A  favourable 
reaction  is  said  to  have  commenced  as  soon  as  this  d 
termination  of  the  Ministry  became  known.  The  demand 
for  money  at  the  Bank  of  England  had  sensibly  d: 
nished.  Many  more  failures,  both  in  England  and  I?rance, 
had  occurred  within  the  week,  deranging  all  the  opera- 
tions of  trade  and  business,  but  it  was  hoped  the  crisis 
had  now  passed.  Breadstuffs  continued  falling  in  price. 
The  sales  of  cotton  were  very  limited.  Consols,  89J. 
Parliament  was  to  be  soon  called  together.  The  Eng- 
lish ship  Dunbar,  bound  to  Australia,  was  wrecked  off 
Sydney.  One  hundred  and  forty  passengers,  and  all  of 
the  crew,  were  lost. 

The  relief  of  Lucknow  announced  in  the  last  Indian 
news,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  complete.  The  insur- 
gents were  still  too  strong  to  admit  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  garrison,  incumbered  as  it  was  with  women  and 
children,  and  a  large  number  of  sick  and  wounded  men. 
General  Outram  states  that  two  additional  brigades  with 
powerful  field  artillery,  will  be  required  to  reduce  the 
city,  or  enable  the  garrison  to  withdraw. 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  France  which  in  the  pre- 
vious account  showed  a  decrease  of  £886,000,  has  experi- 
enced a  further  reduction  of  £1,440,000,  and  the  sum 
now  held  is  £7,580,000.  The  Bank  had  determined  to 
extend  its  issues,  aud  was  discouuting  more  liberally. 

MEXICO.— -Vera  Cruz  dates  to  Eleventh  mo.  21st,  anc 
city  of  Mexico  to  the  19th,  have  been  received.  ■  Politi 
cai  affairs  were  continually  growing  worse.  The  conn 
try  was   in  a  most  distracted  condition,  and   another 


general  revolution  seemed  to  be  impending.  The  oppo- 
to  Comonfort  is  reported  to  have  concentrated 
upon  Santa  Anna  as  a  leader,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
will  soon  return  to  Mexico.  President  Comoufort's 
downfall  was  considered  almost  certain. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.— Late  advices  state  that  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  had  declared  war  against 
Costa  Rica.  They  have  quarrelled  about  the  Transit 
route  over  which  Nicaragua  claims  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion. This  foolish  contest  will  probably  make  an  open- 
ing for  Walker,  who  may  soon  be  expected  among  them. 
GUATEMALA  dates  to  Tenth  mo.  24th  had  been  re- 
ceived. The  number  of  cases  of  cholera  in  the  capital, 
from  Seventh  mo.  8th  to  Tenth  mo.  21st,  is  stated  at 
2912,  deaths  1233.  The  disease  was  on  the  decrease. 
The  indigo  crop  is  said  to  be  much  below  an  average. 

PERU.— The  dates  from  Callao  are  to  Tenth  mo.  26th. 
The  siege  of  Arequippa  was  still  in  progress.  The  re- 
volution continued  with  no  prospect  of  its  termination. 

BOLIVIA.. — The  revolutionary  party  appears  to  have 
almost  succeeded  in  their  endeavours  to  overturn  the 
government  of  General  Cordova. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC— The  first  portion  of  the 
Western  railroad  bad  been  inaugurated.  It  is  hoped 
that  next  year  it  M'ill  extend  to  twenty-one  miles  dis- 
tance from  Buenos  Ayres.  The  government  has  sub- 
scribed four  millions  of  dollars  to  this  work. 

CHILI. — Twelve  miles  of  the  Southern  railroad,  as  far 
as  San  Bernardo,  are  open  to  the  public.  The  govern 
ment  has  granted  Juan  Rippel  an  exclusive  privilege  fo 
navigating  the  river  Valdivia  by  steamboats,  during  four 
years. 

JAPAN. — A  letter,  dated  at  Hakodadi,  Japan,  in  the 
Sixth  month  last,  states  that  a  number  of  American 
whale  ships  had  touched  at  that  port  for  supplies,  and 
that  the  masters  of  all  of  them  are  highly  pleased  with 
the  harbour  and  the  facilities,  which  that  port  will  af- 
ford them.  The  Governor  is  disposed  to  give  all  the  aid 
he  can,  and  is  desirous  for  ships  to  come.  The  sale  of 
dent  spirits  to  sailors  on  shore  is  strictly  forbidden. 
UNITLD  STATES.— rAc  Treasuri/.— On  the  23d  ult., 
the  amount  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  subject  to  draft,  was 
$7,328,451.  The  receipts  of  tlie  week,  ^652,642;  the 
payments,  51,485,901. 

?7ie  Coinage,  at  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  during  the 
Eleventh  month,  amounted  to  §2,824,626.  At  the  Branch 
Mint  in  San  Francisco,  the  coinage  of  the  Tenth  month 
amounted  to  §1,595,500. 

Texas. — The  message  of  the  Governor  of  Texas  shows 
that  the  amount  in  the  State  Treasury,  subject  to  draft, 
is  $760,000;  and  that  the  school  fund  amounts  to 
$2,200,000.  He  recommends  a  State  University. 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  404. 
Fhiladelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  153.  The  mean 
temperature  for  last  month  as  ascertained  by  the  ther- 
mometer at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  45|°.  The 
highest  recorded  was  76J°  ;  the  leanest  19°.  The  amount 
of  rain  was  only  1.45  inches  which  is  the  smallest  quan- 
tity for  the  Eleventh  month,  since  1825. 

California. — The  steamship  Northern  Light  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  29th,  from  Aspinwall,  with  600  pas- 
sengers, $1,750,000  in  specie,  and  the  San  Francisco 
mails  of  Eleventh  mo.  5th.  The  banking  house  of  Sather 
and  Church  had  failed.  Another  grove  of  large  trees 
had  been  discovered  in  Mariposa  county.  These  trees 
are  said  to  be  300  feet  high,  and  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
in  diameter.  They  are  86  in  number.  A  bill  of  indict- 
ment had  been  found  against  the  assayer  of  the  Branch 
Mint  for  embezzlement,  to  the  amount  of  $150,000.  The 
reports  from  Salt  Lake  City  confirm  the  accounts  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Mormons.  Brigham  Young  had 
declared  that  henceforth  Utah  was  a  separate  and  inde- 
indent  territory,  and  owed  no  allegiance  to  any  laws. 
It  those  of  their  own  enactment. 

Georgia. — The  State  expenses  of  the  year  ending  Ninth 
onth  last,  were  $511,789  ;  the  receipts  of  the  year  were 
$594,051.     The  State  debt  is  $2,700,000. 

Miscellaneous. — A  Losing  Concern. — The  receipts  into 
the  State  Treasury  of  Ohio,  from  the  Canals  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  were  $314,778,  and  the  expenditures,  $339,- 


James  O.  Birney,  the  anti-slavery  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1844,  died  on  the  24th  ult.,  near  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J. 

Fire  at  Rochester,  N.  K— On  the  21st  ult.,  a  disastrous 
fire  occurred  at  Rochester,  by  which  property,  to  the 
amount  of  $125,000,  was  destroyed.  Two  firemen  were 
killed  by  a  falling  wall,  and  several  others  were  injured. 

March  of  Liberality. — It  is  stated  that  the  Shah  ol 
Persia  is  about  to  proclaim  the  equality  of  all  his 
jects,  Mohammedams,  Christians  and  Jews,  all  of  whom, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  religion,  will  be  eligible 
for  the  civil  and  military  services  of  the  State. 

Deep  Boring. — The  great  artesian  well  now  in  pro- 
gress at  the  paper  mill  of  the  Duponts  at  Louisville,  Ky.. 
has  been  bored  to  the  depth  of  1546  feet.  The  drill  is 
through  gray  limestone,  of  alternate  soft  and  hard  strata 

The  Mediterranean.  —  The  laying  of  the  submarine 
telegraph  between  France  and  Algiers  developed  some 
remarkable  facts  relative  to  the  irregularities  of  the  t 
and  the  great  depth  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
At  one  part  the  depth  to  which  the  cable  is  lowered,  ' 
not  more  than  ninety  fathoms,  and  the  water  deepe: 
immediately  to  oviir  two  thousand  fathoms,  or  nearly 
two  miles  and  a  half. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  James  E.  Mott,  0.,  $1.75,  to  13,  vol.  31 
of  Wm.  Mott,  $3.25,  to  39,  vol.  29  ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett 
agt.,  0.,  for  Jos.  Whinery,  Jos.  Painter,  Elizabeth  Faw 
celt,  Richard  Schooley,  and  Amelia  Garrettson,  $2  ei 
vol.  31,  for  Sarah  Hole,  Samuel  Street,  Job  Warren, 
David  French,  $2  each,  vol.  30,  for  Barton  Dean,  $1,  ti 
26,  vol.  31,  for  Rachel  Arnold,  $2,  to  42,  vol.  30. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of  this  i 
stitution,  will  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Fourth-day,  f 
9th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  on  the  same  raoni 
ing,  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  o 
the  preceding  evening,  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  on  Seventh-day  aftei 
noon,  the  5th  of  next  month. 

David  Roberts,  Clerk. 

Eleventh  month,  1857. 

Conveyances  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  arriv 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  trains,  on  Seventh-da 
the  5th,  and  on  Third-day,  the  8th  of  Twelfth  month. 

The  cars  leave  the  depot  at  half  past  7  A.  M.  and  3  p. 

WANTED. 
A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  i 
this  city.     Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1116  Arch  street. 
Anna  Maria  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  thatfplace. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  a 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
EiiENEZER  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistah,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Extraordinary  Voyage.— On  the  3d  of  Eleventh  month, 
the  little  sloop  Hornet,  Capt.  James  Duncan,  arrived  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  en  route  for  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  The 
Hornet  set  sail  from  Erie,  Pa.,  on  the  4th  of  Tenth  mo. 
She  made  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  Green  Bay,  ascended  Fox 
river  to  Winnebago  Lake — thence  via  Osekosh,  Berlin, 
Princetown,  Puckwa  Lake,  Buffalo  Lake,  up  the  river  to 
the  Portage,  hauled  over  the  canal  thence  to  the  Wis- 
consin river,  thence  down  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Hornet 
is  22  feet  long,  6  feet  beam,  and  sloop  rigged.  Captain 
Duncan  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  during  the  whole 
voyage,  and  she  alone  assisted  him  in  the  navigation  of 
the  craft. 


Died,  on  the  23d  of  Ninth  month  last,  at  the  residen 
of  her  sister,  Rachel  C.  Smith,  after  a  lingering  and  pai 
ful  illness,  Lydia  Borrough,  in  the  65th  year  of  her  aj 
a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phii 
delphia  for  the  Western  District.  The  sufferings  fr> 
her  disease  were  borne  with  christian  fortitude,  iu  t 
feeling  that  they  could  be  sounted  as  nought  in  com) 
rison  with  the  sufferings  endured  for  her  by  a  crucili 
Redeemer,  and  in  the  blessed  assurance  that,  she  bei 
washed  and  sanctified,  they  would  end  in  the  joy  laid 
for  the  believer,  through  His  atoning  merits  and  int 


■ .,  on  the  10th  of  Ninth  month,  1857,  in  Mont} 

mery  county.  Pa.,  RnTH  Ambler,  widow  of  Jesse  A 
bier,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age ;  a  valuable  elder 
Gwynnedd  Monthly  Meeting. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"letters  Jsthctic,  Social,  andMoral." 

(Continued  from  page  yS.J 
Palestine,  City  of  Jerusalem,  second  Letter. 
Leaving  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  we  now 
ected  our  way  towards  the  city  of  Hebron.     As 

entered  again  into  the  mountainous  region,  ; 
d  gazelle  started  up  on  the  side  of  a  sloping  hill 
the  neighbourhood   of  the   brook  CherithT    At 

hotel,  at  which  our  party  stopped  in  Jerusalem, 
otieed  one  of  these  beautiful  animals.  He  wan- 
■ed  at  will  over  the  house  ;  and  I  became  well 
[uainted  with  him.  But  this  was  the  first  time 
t  I  had  seen  the  gazelle  in  what  may  be  called 

native  home.     The  sight  was  the  more  beauti- 

because  it  was  lite,  beauty,  and  motion  startino- 
suddenly  in  the  rudeness  and  barrenness  of  the 
ert.  _  The  gazelle  is  timid,  but  he  curves  his 
k  with  pride  ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  bril- 
icy  of  his  large  dark  eye.  Swifter  than  the 
i  of  the  hunstman  who  pursued  him,  he  bound- 

from  rock  to  rock,   as  if  his  little  feet  had 

Ve  stopped  on  the  night  of  the  second  day  of 
^excursion,  at  the  Greek  convent  of  Mar  Sabas 
It  Sabas,— one  of  the  memorable  and  justly 
:ished  names  in  early  religious  history.  Th' 
isive  and  well-built  _  convent,  founded  in  tl 
h  century,  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  brook 
Iron,  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is 
etimes  enlarged  by  heavy  rains  to  an  impetu 
river,  and  finds  its  way  from  its  source  in  the 
hbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  through  rocky  and 
ntainous  defiles  to  the  Dead  Sea.  At  this 
e  it  has  worn  a  passage  by  its  impetuous  and 
:  continued  action  through  a  rocky  hill  of  great 
ht, cutting  it  down  perpendicularly  from  summit 
ase,  and  forming  for  itself  a  deep   unchange- 

bed  with  walls  on  each  side,  hundreds  of  feet 
eight._  The  convent  is  situated  on  the  south 
3rn  side,  about  half  way  down.     In  company 

my  travelling  associates,  descending  through 
ages  cut  in  the  rocks  and  in  part  by  means  of 
)oden  ladder,  I  went  down  into  the  deep  bed 
w,  which  was  dry  at  this  time ;  and  walkino- 
some  distance,  it  was  with  no  small  surprise" 
we  saw,  high  in  the  wall  of  limestone  which 
)sed  it,  a  multitude  of  excavations.  Many  of 
I  were  obviously  artificial;  and  were  opened 
le  rocks  with  great  labour.  Such  was  their 
ber,  and  such  the  labour  which  had  been  evi- 
ly  bestowed  upon  them,  that  they  reminded  us 
hat  travellers  have  said  of  the  rocky  excava- 


tions of  the  city  of  Petra.  It  was  remarked  to  us, 
but  on  how  good  authority  the  assertion  was  made 
I  am  unable  to  state,  that  in  the  early  persecu- 
tions to  which  Christianity  was  subjected,  many 
Christians  fled  to  this  deep  and  secluded  valley  of 
the  KedroD,  and  concealed  themselves  in  its  rocky 
recesses  and  caverns.  It  is  well  known,  that  John 
of  Damascus, 


monk  of  the  eighth  century,  cele- 
brated for  the  great  powers  of  his  mind  and  for 
his    various   learning,  resided    here.     The    Greek 
monks,  who  occupy  the  monastery  at  the   present 
time,  were  attentive  and  kind  to  us; — showimr  us 
their  church   with  its  solid  architecture  and  its 
rude  fresco  paintings,  the  tomb  of  Mar  Sabas,  and 
hatever  else  there  was  of  interest. 
On  the  third  day,  going  nearly  in  a  western  di- 
rection,   and  leaving  Jerusalem   on  the  north,  we 
reached  Hebron.     This  city  was   originally  a  city 
of  the  Canaanities,  and  was  called  Kirjath  Arba, 
in  honour  of  Arba  the  father  of  Anak  ; — and   it 
is  said  in  the  book  of  Numbers  to  have  been  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt.     Among  the 
old  cities  of  Palestine,  Hebron,  in  the  historical  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  it,  stands   second  only  to 
Jerusalem.      For    many   miles,    in    our    journey 
towards    the    city   of  Hebron,  our   road    had    led 
through  a  region  very  uneven  and  hilly  ;   and  for 
the  mpst  part  unfruitful.     But  in   coming   near  to 
the    city    the    aspect    of  the    country    around    it 
changed  very  much.     After  the  cultivation  and  the 
exhaustion    of  thousands   of  years,  it  is  still  ex- 
ceedingly   fertile. — In    coming    up    by  the    route 
which  leads  from  the   Dead  Sea,  and  which  con- 
nects^ with  the  road  from  Bethlehem,   we   entered 
the  city  from  the  north;  passing  through  the  long 
narrow  valley  of  Eshkol,  which  now,  as  it  was 
the  days  of  Moses  and   Joshua,   is  covered   with 
vines,  whose  thick  and  heavy  clusters   attract  the 
notice  of  the  traveller.     The  modern  city  is  built 
for  the  most  part  on  the  sides  of  two  hills,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  small  valley 
between  them.     It  is  said  to  contain   eight  thous- 
and inhabitants,  the  greater  number  of,  whom  are 
Jews.     Near  the  little  grove  outside  of  the  city 
where  we  pitched  our  tents,  is  the  large  excava- 
tion which  has  the  reputation  of  being  the   burial- 
place  of  Othniel,  who  was  in   the  army  of  Judah, 
when  that  tribe  first  conquered  Hebron,  and    was 
afterwards  one  of  the  Judges  of  Israel.     On   en- 
tering this  tomb,  which  was  capacious   enough  to 
hold    many  people,  we   found  it  filled  with   J 

were  occupied  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
going  through  their  forms  of  worship.  In  that  sad 
blindness,  to  which  a  retributive,  but  just  Provi- 
dence has  left  them,  they  still  cling  in  sorrow  and 
hope  to  their  native  land.  It  was  at  Hebron  that 
David  was  anointed  king  over  Judah  ;  and  it  is 
tated  that  he  reigned  there  "  seven  years  and 
six  months."  In  going  through  the  eastern  or 
Mohammedan  part  of  this  ancient  place, — the  part 
of  it  which  was  the  site  of  the  city  as  it  existed  in 
the  time  of  David, — our  attention  was  directed  to 
large  artificial  pool  of  great  antiquity,  formed  of 
hewn  stone,  and  coated  with  cement.  It  is  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  square,  and  at  least  twenty 
feet  in  depth  ;  and  is  called  to  this  day  "  the  king's 
pool,'' in  allusion  probably  to  David.     There  can 


be  but  little  doubt,  that  it  is  the  same  pool  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  where 
it  is  said  of  the  murderers  of  the  son  of  Saul,  that 
"  David  commanded  his  young  men,  andithey  slew 
them  ;  and  hanged  them  up  over  the  pool  in  He- 
bron." 


At  a  little  distance,  perhaps  the  third  of  a  mile, 
from  the  king's  pool,  and  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
hills  occupied  by  the  city,  is  the  "  cave  of  the 
field  of  Machpelah,"  which  was  bought  by  Abra- 
ham of  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar.  The  field,  of 
the  purchase  of  which  we  have  a  particular  ac- 
count in  the  book  of  Genesis,  was  bought  by  Abra- 
ham at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Sarah,  who  died  ia 
Hebron.  Abraham,  who  seems  to  have  left  Mamre 
after  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  and 
to  have  been  dwelling  at  this  time  in  Beersheba 
in  the  land  of  Gerar,  came  to  Hebron  to  "  mourn 
and  to  weep"  for  Sarah.  His  conference  with 
the  sons  of  Heth  and  with  Ephron  in  relation  to 
a  burying-place  for  her,  may  be  regarded,  I  think, 
as  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  touching  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament.  This  cave,  in  which  nearly 
four  thousand  years  ago  Sarah  was  buried,  and  in 
which  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Rebecca  and  Leah 
were  afterwards  buried,  is  now  covered  by  a  Tur- 
kish mosque,  into  which  Christians  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter.  So  that  we  could  only  go  to  the 
place,  which  contained  the  hallowed  dust  of  thtse 
early  followers  and  friends  of  God,  and  walk  around 
it  without  going  into  it.  No  sculptured  tombs  of 
Beni  Hassan  or  Thebes  had  for  me  the  attraction 
of  this  ancient  burying-place  of  the  partriarch.s. 
Among  the  sacred  remembrances  which  it  suggest- 
ed, I  could  not  forget  that  it  was  the  dying  re- 
quest of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  when  he  breathed 
his  last  far  away  in  the  unbelieving  land  of  Egypt, 
that  he  might  be  buried  "  in  the  cave  in  the  field 
of  Machpelah,"  which  he  describes  as  the  burying- 
place  bought  by  Abraham  of  Ephron  the  Hittite. 
"There,"  he  adds,  "they  buried  Abraham  and 
Sarah  his  wife ;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and 
Rebecca  his  wife ;  and  there  1  buried  Leah." 


In  returning  from  Hebron  we  left,  for  a  short 
time,  the  main  road  leading  to  Jerusalem  with  a 
view  to  reach  by  a  nearer  path  the  plain  of  Mamre, 
which  for  a  long  time  was  the   residence  of  Abra- 
In  speaking   of  distances   I   remark   again 
that  I  do  not  profess  to  be   very  accurate,  because 
I  merely  give  them  in  many  cases  as    they  seemed 
to  me, — judging  from  our  usual  rate  of  travel  and 
the  time  occupied.     But  judging  in  this  way   the 
plain  of  Mamre  at  its  northwestern  extremity  is, 
by  the  nearest  path,  two  miles  and  a  half  or  three 
miles  from   Hebron.     In   reaching  it   we  passed 
over  a  portion  of  the   vine-bearing  valley  of  Esh- 
kol ;    and   then  going  up  a  gradually  ascending 
height  of  land  which  was  partitioned  into  small 
fields  by  terraces  and  walls  of  stone   and   every- 
where carefully  cultivated,  we  came  as  we  passed 
its  summit,  into  the  elevated  and  beautiful  plain 
where  Abraham  is  said    to  have  dwelt.     It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  plain  on  a  mountain ; — a  beautifiil 
place  on  earth  and  yet  expanding  itself  on  such  an 
elevated   position  that  it  seemed  very  near  to  hea- 
ven.    The  plain,  sinking  in  its  centre  into  a  narrow 
valley  where  the  waters  collect  in   the  rainy  sea- 
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son,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  ;  and  then  turning 
southwardly,  appeared  to  me  gradually  to  descend 
and  terminate  in  a  level  open  space,  which  we  had 
previously  noticed  to  the  south  of  and  in  sight  of 
Hebron.  . 

The  tradition  in  relation  to  this  plain  is,  that 
Abraham  dwelt  in  the  highest  part  of  it ;  and  we 
were  conducted  into  a  large  square  building,  sup 
posed  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  made  of  hewn  stones 
of  great  size,  which  is  shown  as  indicating  the 
precise  spot  of  his  dwelling-place.  But  however 
this  may  have  been,  we  could  not  doubt  that  we 
were  in  the  region  were  he  spent  no  small  portion 
of  his  life.  His  hand  had  cultivated  this  soil ;  he 
had  been  seated  beneath  these  oaks  ;  he  looked 
upon  these  heavens  filled  at  night  with  the  stars 
which  he  could  not  number,— the  bright  emblems 
of  his  spiritual  children  in  all  ages  and  climes.  It 
■was  here  that  he  held  that  memorable  conversation 
with  God,  when  he  plead  so  earnestly  and  eloquent- 
ly for  the  wicked  cities  of  the  plain.  Ten  righteous 
men  would  have  saved  them,  because  Abraham, 
the  friend  of  God,  had  asked  it,  but  the  ten  were 
not  there.  The  place  of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain," 
is  in  full  sight  of  the  elevated  plain  of  Mamre.  In 
a  direct  line  it  is  probably  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  distant.  With  a  mind  filled  with  these  great 
memories,  I  looked  in  that  direction.  My  eye 
reached  over  the  rocky  hills  of  Judea,  and  over 
the  dark  sunken  abyss  which  bounds  them,  and 
rested  upon  the  mountains  of  Moab  beyond.  It 
was  from  the  low  level  plain,  overlooked  by  these 
hills  and  mountains,  that  the  smoke  ascended.  It 
was  in  the  sunlight  of  the  morning  when  we  stood 
on  this  memorable  place ;— and  it  was  in  the  morn- 
ing _"  ear/j/  in  the  morning,"— that  Abraham 
arose,  and  "  looked  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
and  towards  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld, 
and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace." 

(To  be  continued.) 


right  hand  or  upon  tie  left — however  specious  these 
may  be. 

"  One  of  the  evils  consequent  upon  an  unsettled 
state  of  society,  is  to  produce  feelings  of  cokhiess, 
[a  manifestation  of  slnjne&s,  and  the  spirit  of  accu- 
sation,] towards  each  other,  and  thus  to  lay  waste 
the  influence  of  the  law  of  charity,  which  leads  to 
kindness  and  christian  courtesy,  even,  tou-ards  our 
enemies.  When  the  cultivation  of  this  virtue  has 
been  insisted  on,  some  regard  it  as  an  evidence  of 
design  to  compromise  principle,  even  by  those  who 
have  never  swerved  from  the  faith  of  their  fore- 
fathers, but  who,  in  word,  and  deed,  and  life,  have 
shown  an  unflinching  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
held  by  them.  Such  errors  in  judgment  not  only 
prove  the  want  of  divine  love — the  charity  that 
thinkelh  7W  evil— hnt  tlie  want  of  true  discernment 
— of  that  spirit  which  unites  the  wisdom  of  serpents 
with  the  harmlessness  of  doves. 

"  Frequent  self-examination  is  all-important,  that 
the  heam  may  be  taken  out  of  o?</  aivn  eye,  before 
we  undertake  to  remove  the  mote  from  a  brother's 
eye,  without  which  we  cannot  see  clearly  to  do  it. 
A  clear  view  of  his  aivn  state  will  humble  and 
temper  the  self-whole  man,  and  prepare  him  to  ex- 
ercise rightly  the  gift  of  charity,  by  which  he  may 
be  divested  of  all  ill-will  towards  his  brother,  and 
be  led  to  pray  fcrr  his  welfare,  as  well  as  his  own. 
As  he  advances  in  this  path,  all  his  high  tlwughts 
of  his  own  attainments  and  purity  will  be  banish- 
ed, and  he  will  covet  humiliation  in  any  degree 
that  his  Saviour  may  dispense,  if  it  will  bring  him 
into  his  image  and  acceptance  ;  and  then,  in  the 
IcKe  of  the  gospel,  he  will  be  fltted  to  labour  avail- 
ingly  for  the  restoration  of  those  who  have  missed 
their  way,  according  to  the  apostolic  injunctions ; 
"  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye 
which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness ;  considering  thyself  lest  thou 
also  be  tempted."  When  this  becomes  the  condi- 
tion of  acting  members,  religious  Society  will  re- 
its  strength  and   beauty,  and  all  partition 


Holy  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  power  of  his  cross- 
knowing  this  to  have  the  dominion  over  every  wron 
thing  i7i.  hitnself'—maieaA  of  the  will  and  spir; 
of  the  flesh,  in  the  wisdom  thereof,  whereby  man 
have  been  turned  aside  to  the  feeling  of  bitterues, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  accuser,  to  their  own  inexf 
sible  loss,  and  the  reproach  and  hindrance  of  th 
cause  of  Truth  which  they  professed  to  hav 
espoused.  Those  who  have  been  the  most  bittt 
against  offenders,  or  those  whose  views  were  ni 
exact  accordance  with  their  own,  have  ofte 
been  known  to  suft'er  the  most  hopeless  shipwrec 
of  faith,  and  to  excite  little  sympathy  in  their  fal 
for  as  they  have  measured  to  others,  so  is  it  met( 
to  them  again.  How  does  it  behoove  us,  therefor 
to  take  heed  to  the  warnings  of  Truth,  and  seek 
abide  mlmmility,  lest  by  exalting  ourselves,  v 
become  abased — lest  we  become  the  keepers  of  tl 
vineyards  of  others,  to  the  neglect  of  our  own- 
lest  in  ceasing  to  mind  our  own  business,  we  b 
come  entangled  in  the  snares  of  the  enemy,  to  oi 
sorrow,  confusion,  and  shame,  and  to  the  loss 
our  hope  in  the  redeeming  power  and  love  of  t. 
Saviour  of  men,  who  testified  of  his  mission,  that  1 
came  not  to  condemn,  but  to  save  the  world  ; 
to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentanc 
not  to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  his  Father 
heaven.  Is  the  servant  above  his  Master,  or  t 
disciple  above  his  Lord  1  As  it  is  written,  "  0 
your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  bi 
thren ;"  and  we  are  bound  by  the  christian  law 
love,  to  submit  ourselves  unto  Him,  and  one  ui 
another  for  the  good  of  the  body,  and  the  comft 
and  edification  of  its  members,  to  the  strengthen! 
of  their  unity  and  faith  in  the  Head,  that  th( 
may  be  no  divisions  or  schism  in  the  body,  but  tl 
through  suffering  we  may  be  more  closely  unit 
in  submitting  to  the  turnings  of  the  Holy  Ha 
upon  us,  enduring  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of 
cross  of  Christ. 


"Ecsist  not 
Go  not  forth  to  the  aggravating  part,  to  strive 
■with  it  out  of  the  power  of  God  ;  lest  ye  hurt 
yourselves  and  run  into  the  same  nature,  out  of 
the  life.  For  patience  must  get  the  victory  ;  and 
to  answer  that  of  God  in  every  one,  it  must  bring 
every  one  to  it,  to  bring  them  from  the  contrary 
Let  your  moderation  and  temperance  and  patience 
be  known  unto  all  men  in  the  Seed  of  God.  For 
that  which  reacheth  to  the  aggravating  part  with- 
out life,  sets  up  the  aggravating  part,  and  breeds 
confusion ;  and  hath  a  life  in  outward  strife,  but 
reacheth  «oi  to  the  witness  of  God  in  every  one, 
through  which  they  might  have  come  into  peace 
and  covenant  with  God,  and  fellowship  one  with 
another.  Therefore  in  the  Seed  of  life  live,  which 
bruiseth  the  Seed  of  death.  G.  F. 

E^itracted  for  "  The  Friend." 

"let  every  Soul  be  Subject  to  the  higher  Power." 

"  While  our  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  power  of 
God  as  our  guide  and  leader  in  all  things,  and  our 
design  is  simply  God's  glory,  the  clearing  our  own 
consciences,  and  the  good  of  the  brethren,  we  shall 
noi  be  discouraged  in  our  undertakings ;  for  we 
know  the  power  -will  come  over  whatsoever  opposeth 
it,  and  this  will  keep  our  minds  epnet  and  free  from 
disturbances,  when  we  see  men,  and  things,  and 
parties  arise  against  the  power,  knowing  that  the 
power  is  an  everlasting  Rock,  and  that  the  things 
that  appear  against  it  are  but  for  a  season,  in  which 
season  jmtience  must  be  exercised,  and  the  counsel 
of  wisdom  stood  in,  that  we  may  be  kept  from  sta 


cover 

walls,  which  obstruct  the  flow  of  true  christian 
fellowship,  will  be  taken  down — a  highway  will 
be  cast  up  to  walk  in,  and  our  light  will  invite 
others  into  this  communion,  which  is  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  and  one  with  another  in  Him. 

"  A  state  of  humble  dependence  upon  our  great 
Preserver  is  the  only  safe  and  profitable  one — a 
state  remote  from  the  active,  ranting  spirit  of  the 
world  which  we  too  often  see  brought  into  action, 
under  the  colour  of  righteousness,  endeavouring  to 
effect  even  great  reformations  in  a  zeal  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge.  It  was  not  in  the  wind,  the 
earthquake,  nor  the  fire,  that  the  Lord  was  found 
by  Elijah,  but  in  the  still  small  voice.  Many  and 
varied  are  the  plausible  appearances  of  the  subtle 
deceiver,  even  often  under  the  promising  and  spe- 
cious pretensions  of  great  good,  and  if  we  are  not 
wary  of  his  designs,  we  may  find  ourselves  actively 
engaged,  to  all  appearances  in  good  works,  and  yet 
wanting  tJie  true  dio.rity — the  trne  faith  which 
works  by  love,  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart" — we 
may  be  found  railing  against  the  meek  and  self- 
denying  followers  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  because  of 
their  refusal  to  put  their  finger  unbidden  to  the 
ark  of  the  testimony  for  its  support,  because  of 
their  trust  in  the  invisible  and  invincible  power  of 
Truth,  whose  purposes  can  be  secretly  and  silently 
effected  without  the  use   of  instruments,  when   it 

mav  please  Him,  who  hath  all  power  in  heaven  and  water  before.  ,  ■       u- 

in  the  earth,  to  manifest  his  might  and  goodness  in  not  repress  his  emotion ;  he  threw  himselt  on 

turnina;  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  himself,  by  the  knees  by  the  trough  and  wept  for  joy.      i  he 

immediate  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit.       ,  day  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Arab 

in  that  we  may  ne  Kep.  uom  s.ag-       "  Every  one  should  seek  to  be  humbled  under  lages  came  to  thank  the  engineer  and  to  be.. 

■        ..  fvnn.  scatteiinrbv  all  the  fair  shows  the  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  be  favoured  to  fountain,  while  in  the  evemng    here  was  a  d 

fp'Tt'^f  ipo^ti^^^^^^^  upon  thcLce  what  spirit  he  is  actuated  by,  whether  it  be  the  land  a  grand  merry-making,  and  this  festival 


Tlie  Artesian  Well  in  the  Desert. — A  corr 
pondent  of  the  Moniteur  de  l' Amies,  a  milit; 
French  journal,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  ' 
finding  of  water  in  boring  an  artesian  well  in 
desert,  by  French  engineers  in  Algeria: — 1 
place  was  the  oasis  of  Sidi  Rached,  which  had 
ready  become  nearly  burnt  up  from  want  of  wa 

d  threatened  entirely  to  disappear;  and 
water  was  found  and  rose  to  the  surface  on 
13th  of  March,  from  the  depth  of  fifty-four  met) 
or  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet, 
oon  as  the  hard  pan  or  bed  was  pierced, 
water  instantly  rose  in  the  pipes,  pouring  ou 
thousand  gallons  a  minute,  at  a  temperature 
twenty-four  degrees  of  Reaumer.  The  engin 
estimated  that  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  its  k 
of  ascension  fairly,  the  quantity  would  aver 
about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  per  min 
Think  of  a  fountain  springing  up  in  a  wasting 
sert,  with  a  perennial  flow  of  twenty  hogshc 
per  minute !  The  fountain  formed  is  describe! 
truly  magnificent. 

At  the  moment  of  the  water's  bursting  forth 
Arab  was  present,  but  the  news  quickly  spr 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  population  of 
village  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  threw  themse 
upon  the  works  with  such  frenzy  that  force 
necessary  to  remove  them.  Women  and  chile 
lay  down  in  the  stream,  as  if  they  had  never 
"    "  The  Sheik  of  Sidi  Rached  c. 


tept  up  for  six  days.  In  the  uieantime,  the  peo- 
ile  went  immodiatelj  to  work,  and  constructed  a 
luice  to  convey  the  vivifying  stream  to  the  portion 
f  the  oasis,  which  was  dead  for  the  want  of  mois- 
ure. 


For  "  The  Friend 

men. 

;3  of  woman 


The  Position  of 
The  true  remedy  for  the  wrongs  of  woman,  with 
a  history  of  an  enterprise  having  that  for  its  ob- 
ject, by  Catharine  E.  Beecher."  Boston:  Phil- 
lips, Sam^sou  &  Co.  1851. 
Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  By  S. 
Margaret  Fuller.  New  York  :  Greeley  &  Mc- 
Elrath.      1845. 

The  dogma  of  the  English  statesman  that 
might  makes  right,"  however  unsound  it  may 
i  in  an  equitable  aspect,  and  disavowed  both  by 
le  political  and  social  codes  of  modern  society,  is 
ivertheless  the  convenient  cloak  for  many  an  in- 
sfensible  wrong,  and  has  served  to  gild  over  and 
'ert  scrutiny  from  both  national  sins  and  private 
iCcadilloes.  The  invincible  English  nation  may 
rce  the  weak  Chinese  to  import  and  pay  for  a 
lison,  that  is  rendering  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ir  people  imbeciles,  but  England  may  not  per- 
ade  American  citizens  on  American  soil  to  enlist 

her  armies  of  their  own  free  will !  South  Caro- 
la  may  imprison  and  sell  into  slavery  any  black 
aman  who  ventures  into  the  port  of  Charleston, 
lether  bond  or  free,  but  Austria  shall  not  dare 

reclaim  a  vagabond  rebel,  who  returns  to  her 
Dres  in  defiance  of  his  country's  laws,  without 
raking  the  vengeance  of  American  artillery ;  be- 
ise  forsooth,  the  renegade  had  designed  to  avail 
nself  at  some  convenient  opportunity,  of  the 
is    of    American  citizenship  !     It  provokes  but 

le  animadversion  that  England  should  carry  j  federacy  were  valued  in  proportion  to  the  claims 
!_  and  sword  into  revolted  India,  to  repress  an  j  they  could  put  forward  to  the  possession  of  these 
)iration,  which,  when  ascribed  to  men  of  Anglo-  qualities.  It  requires  but  little  sagacity  to  see 
xon  blood,  is  counted  the  noblest  of  emotions,  that  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  this,  the  estimate 
_  love  of  liberty.  of  the  female  sex  must  have  been  low'indeed  ;   and 

[t  is  true  that  in  the  abstract,  there  are  individual  j  accordingly  we  find  that  in  its  earliest  and  rudest 

idsthatdofairlypoise  these  things  in  the  scale  of  j  stages,  women   could    not   own  or  inherit  landed 

ice,  but  in  a  general  point  of  view  there  is  no  re-  property  at  all,  and  when  in  later  times  the  rio-our 
■batory  public  sentiment  of  sufficient  depth  tojof  this  rule  was  relaxed,  so  far  as  to  allow  daugh- 
ke  itself  felt.  The  great  body  of  both  nations  |  tors  to  succeed  to  the  real  estate  of  their  father 
[uiesceiu  the  denial  of  the  common  rights  of  man- j  whore  there  was  no  son  to  take  it,  such  female 
d  to  Iho  African  by  his  republican  oppressors,  heirs  could  not  marry  without  the  consent  of  the 
in  the  continued  thraldom  of  the  Hindi  

British  rule,  because  superior  strength,  lo 

3essfully  exerted,  has  tinally  been  deemed  to  jtliose  days  constituted  an  entire  and  absolute  mer- 
conferred  a  prescriptive  right  to  rule  andlger  of  the  woman's  personal  identity  into  that  of 
lize.  In  the  chaotic  and  savage  condition  of.ber  husband's,  so  that  she  became  in  fact  his  slave; 
ikind,  this  principle  mauifests  itself  openly  and  |  and  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  or  Roman  code,  as 
lout  disguise,  and  we  only  find  that  systems  of  j  well  as  the  common  law,  Blackstone  tells  us,  the 
srument  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against !  Iiusband  might  chastise  her  with  impunity,  if  she 


women  held  as  a  class  in  the  primitive  states  of 
society,  as  well  as  among  the  uncivilized  nations  of 
the  present  day.  Among  the  Israelites  they  were 
"  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water." 

The  ancient  Spartans  exposed  all  female  infants 
not  absolutely  needed  to  maintain  the  population 
of  the  State,  to  die.  The  Persians  classed  them 
among  their  slaves.  In  modern  Turkey,  India, 
China,  and  with  the  aborigines  of  North  America, 
they  are  valued  only  as  administering  to  their 
lord's  iudulgencies,  or  as  drudges  to  perform  the 
most  menial  and  severe  labour  ;  whilst  the  attri 
bute  of  immortality  is  totally  denied  them.  It 
is  an  interesting  study  to  trace  the  gradual  en- 
franchisement of  the  weaker  sex  from  their  de- 
graded condition  not  longer  back  than  the  feudal 
ages  of  England,  down  to  the  present  time,  as 
evinced  by  the  state  of  the  laws  of  different  pe- 
riods, both  there  and  in  the  United  States,  with 
espect  to  them. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  overran  England 
with  his  Norman  tbllowers,  he  imported  with  him 
the  system  of  government  which  had  previously 
become  established  among  the  Franks,  known  as 
the  Feudal  System,  by  which  the  sovereign,  as 
supreme  owner  of  all  the  lands  of  a  kingdom,  ap- 
portioned them  out  among  his  chieftains  and  fol- 
lowers, as  a  feud  or  gift,  upon  the  express  condi- 
tion, that  the  recipient  should  in  return  yield  cer- 
tain services  to  his  lord,  whenever  required  by 
him ;  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  of 
following  him  to  battle  on  all  occasions,  either  to 
repel  the  invasions  of  a  rival,  or  to  make  new  con- 
quests. By  the  constitution  of  this  system,  based, 
as  it  was,  upon  physical  prowess  and  military  effi 
ciency,  those  elements  became  of  the  first  con 
sideration,  and   different   members  of  such  a  con 


of  a  friend,  receive  a  gift  or  legacy  during  the  life 
of  her  husband,  it  was  his  right  to  claim  it  as  his 
own.  She,  by  her  marriage,  lost  all  power  to  sell 
her  lands,  or  to  dispose  of  them  by  will ;  and 
■should  her  partner  happen  to  be  intemperate  or 
improvidont,  and  wasteful  of  her  estate,  so  that  she 
should  be  obliged  to  provide  for  herself  and  family 
by  her  own  exertions,  there  was  no  law  to  prevent 
this  so-called  "  protector"  from  seizing  her  hard- 
;arned  savings,  and  applying  them  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  appetites,  whilst  his  disfranchised 
wile  and  helpless  children  were  starving  in  poverty. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 


Of: 


pro- 
their 


BIOGEAP 

[inisters  and  Elders,  aud  other  coucerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Coiitinued  from  puge  102.) 
ANN    ROBERTS. 

After  visiting  Friends  in  Carolina,  they  proceed- 
northward,  bringing  a  certificate  from  Perqui- 
mans Meeting,  dated  the  4th  of  Sixth  month,  17^3 
setting  forth  that  "Ann  lloberts  and  Susanna 
Morris"  had  "visited  the  meetings  in  this 
vince."  "  Their  visit  has  been  acceptable, 
ministry  comfortable  and  edifying,  their  conversa- 
tion innocent,  as  becomes  the  gospel,  which  they 
preached  ;  and  now  return  from  us  in  unity,  with 
our  desires  to  the  Lord  for  them,  that  they  may 
have  further  service  for  the  Lord  on  their  return 
homewards." 

Coming  up  into  Virginia,  they  were  soon  araone 
Friends  in  Nancemond  county,  and,  on  the  23d  ol' 
the  Sixth  month,  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting 
there.  This  meeting  by  certificate  testified  that 
they  had  "  made  an  effectual  and  satisfactory  visit 
to  Friends  in  general  hereaway,"  and  also  express- 
ed unity  with  their  labours,  and  desires  for  their 
safe  aud  comfortable  return.  After  finishing  their 
labours  in  Nancemond,  they  vi.sited  Friends  in 
Virginia  generally,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay,  as 
also  in  Maryland.  They  laboured  amongst  the 
valuable  Friends,  who  lived  about  "  the  Clifts,"  in 
the  Tenth  month,  but  not  feeling  bound  to  stay  and 
attend  the  next  Monthly  Meeting  there,  held  on  the 
3d  of  the  Eleventh  month,  that  meeting  sent  after 
them  a  few  lines,  certifying  that  they  had  "  been 
t  our  Yearly  Meetinj,  held  in  the  Fourth 


rapacity  of  the  strong,  are  established"  and 
"ected,  as  men  become  subject  to  the  influences 
•eligion  and  civilization.  The  earliest  attempts 
ivil  government  were  naturally  rude  and  inefB- 
t,  essaying  only  to  repress  personal  violence  of 
grossest  kind ;   and  the  history  of  the  growth  of 

crude  system  of  administering  justice,  to  the 
cut  perfection  of  judicial  science,  is  a  record 
low  and  painful  progression  ;  and  it  is  with 
.zement   that  the  student  of  legal  lore  in  this 

discovers  how  Ion 


^  men  have  struggled  under 
of  the  greatest  social  evils  which  have 
^hed  upon  society  as  an  incubus,  down  to  the 
confines  of  the  present  decade, 
he  fact  of  any  particular  class  of  society  in  a 
ica!  compact,  being  physically  weaker  than 
""""  poi-tion,  has  (in  accordance  with  the  prin 


e  Hindoos  "«>- ' ^ojemg",  lest  their  lands  should  thereby  fall  into  last,"  a;dTad'a7s7;it:d  "  mo^^fTuT meedngs 
l«'^;i?f/!^l.'!:!.!:?„'ll.':i!."T^:  .^-ctot  marriage  in  on  this  side  the  Bay,"  and  expressing  "unity  A 

them  in   their  travail  and  labour  of  love  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry." 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  Ministers,  in  the  First 
nionth,  Ann  Koberts  gave  in  an  account  of  travails 
in  their  southern  journey  with  Susanna  Morris,  and 
of  the  "hardships  and  perils  they  met  with."  Tho 
minute  made  on  the  occasion  states,  the  account 
"  was  satisfactory,  and  Friends  thankful  for  their 
preservation  and  safe  return." 

During  the  following  autumn,  she  was  again 
<m  home  travelling  on  religious  service  with 
Susanna  Morris,  but  no  particulars  of  the  journey 
are  preserved.  In  the  Seventh  month,  1731,  she 
visited  Long  Island  with  Margaret  Jones,  wife  of 
John  Jones,  of  Gwynnedd,  one  of  those  accounted 
her  spiritual  children.  She  was  very  industriously 
engaged  in  filling  up  her  religious  duties  about 
home,  for  the  weight  of  a  more  important  engage- 
ment was  now  resting  upon  her,  even  a  visit  to  the 
churches  in  Great  Britain.     Having  the  unity  of 


did  not  obey  his  behests;  and  as  the  same  author- 
ity states,  it  was  not  until  the  "  politer  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  that  this  power  of  correction  began  to 
be  doubted,  though  the  courts  of  (English)  law 
will  still  permit  a  husband  to  restrain  his  wife  of 
her  liberty  in  case  of  any  gross  misbehaviour. 

The  husband  and  wife  being  one  person  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  she  could  not  obtain  any  legal  re- 
dress against  her  lord's  most  intolerable  tyranny 
cruelty,  until  more  modern  jurists  broke 


down  the  stringency  of  this  rule,  by  allowin^ 
injured  wife  to  sue  her  husband  in  the  name  of  her 
next  friend,  and  for  some  causes  to  procure  a  di- 
vorce. From  the  moment  of  her  marriage,  all  the 
personal  property  previously  belonging  to  the  wo- 
man, became  the  absolute  right  of  her  husband  to 
do  with  as  he  pleased  ;  he  was  entitled  to  collect 
before  alluded  to)  the  effect  to  degrade  that  the  rents  of  all  her  houses  and  lands,  and  appro- 
i  below  the  common  level,  and  it  is  notorious  priat«  them  to  his  own  use  during  his  life;  and 
'  how  this  is  exemplified,  in  the  position  which] should  his  wife,  through  the  kindness  or  partiality 


her  friends  in  this  latter  prospect,  she  sailed  in'the 
Fifth  month,  1732,  with  her  beloved  friend  and 
fellow-labourer  in  the  gospel,  Mary  Pennell,  to  ful- 
fil it.  Of  this  arduous  service,  we  have  little  ac- 
count. Her  memorial  states  concerning  it,  "In 
her  more  advanced  years,  she  found  a  concern  to 
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•visit  Great  Britain,  in  company  with  our  esteemed 
friend,  Mary  Pennell,  between  whom  a  most  near 
and  strict  union  was  preserved  throughout  their 
travels.  She  brought  home  very  clear  and  com- 
fortable accounts  of  her  acceptable^ service  in  the 
gospel  ministry,  and  godly  conversa'tion  in  Christ 
Jesus."  In  the  year  1733,  her  beloved  husband 
went  to  England  on  religious  service,  and  they  re- 
turned to  j^erica  together,  in  the  Eighth  month 
1734. 

After  her  return  from  England,  she  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  travelled  far  from  home  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  except  in  the  year  1741,  when  she 
•visited  Friends  in  New  England.  She  had  passed 
through  many  exercises  in  her  religious  life  through 
which, by  the  power  of  living  faith,  she  had  been  sus- 
tained, so  that  she  had  been  cheerful  and  resigned. 
Now  a  new  trial  beset  her.  Pecuniary  losses  of  some 
sort  had  reduced  their  circumstances,  and  she  and 
her  husband,  in  their  old  age,  were  likely  to  be 
pinched  by  poverty.  The  same  good  Hand  who 
had  upheld  her  faith,  when  the  raging  ocean  seemed 
likely  to  overwhelm  her,  was  near  to  succour  her, 
and  she  bore  the  trial  with  christian  fortitude, 
One  of  her  dear  and  intimate  friends  asked  her 
how  she  felt  under  the  dispensation.  She  replied, 
"  While  I  keep  my  eye  steadily  directed  to  the 
object  worthy  of  our  chief  regard,  it  seems  as  if  a 
wall  was  on  each  side  ;  all  is  calm  ;  nothing  hurts 
or  annoys.  But  if  I  suffer  my  eye  to  wander  to 
the  right  hand,  or  the  left,  the  enemy  breaks  in 
upon  me  like  a  torrent,  which  hurries  me  away, 
and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  I  recover  myself." 

Another  great  affliction  was  meted  out  to  her, 
■when  in  the  Seventh  month,  1749,  her  beloved 
husband  was  removed  from  her  by  death,  leav- 
ing her  to  meet  alone  the  eflect  of  outward  reverses, 
with  increasing  debility  of  body.  But  the  judge 
of  the  widow  was  her  strength,  and  she  bore  this 
grevious  loss,  with  "  becoming  resignation  and  com- 
posure of  mind,"  and  no  doubt  felt  in  degree  thank- 
ful that  the  earthly  friend  most  dear  to  her,  had 
been  removed  from  the  trials,  the  storms  and  per- 
plexities of  life.  Her  health  now  gave  way,  and 
in  a  few  months  dropsical  symptoms  appeared 
Her  memorial  closes  thus:  "As  in  the  time  of 


a  gift  in  the  ministry  bestowed  on  him,  about  the 
41st  year  of  his  age,  in  which  he  was  serviceable, 
being  sound  in  word  and  doctrine,  tending  to  edi- 
ficatfon.  He  was  also  exemplary  in  duly  attend- 
ing our  religious  meetings,  and  in  due  time,  and 
was  a  diligent  waiter  therein." 

His  death  took  place  in  the  Seventh  month,  1750, 
and  was  buried  at  Germantown.  He  was  about 
67  years  of  age  ;   a  minister  26  years. 


health,  she  preferred  the  prosperity 
her  chief  joy,  so  in  her  illness,  she  rejoiced  much 
to  hear  of  any  young  people,  appearing  hopeful  in 
the  ministry.  On  the  other  hand  she  would,  e^ven 
in  time  of  great  [bodily]  weakness,  lament  with 
anxiety  of  mind,  the  low  situation  of  the  Seed,  and 
say,  'Oh,  what  will  become  of  us?'  'Will  this 
dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  our  assemblies,  ter- 
minate in  a  boisterous  storm  to  try  the  foundations 
of  the  children  of  men  V  By  the  long  continuance 
of  her  disorder,  she  was  reduced  to  great  weakness 
some  time  before  her  end,  yet  it  was  evident  that 
charity,  to  wit,  love  to  God  and  his  people,  con- 
tinued with  her  to  the  last.  She  died  on  the  9th 
day  of  the  Fourth  month,  1750,  in  the  73d  year  of 
her  age,  and  had  been  a  minister  fifty  years.  She 
was  decently  buried  at  Gwynnedd  aforesaid.  We 
had  a  good  meeting  on  that  solemn  occasion  ;  at 
which  extendings  of  Divine  love  were  witnessed." 

ISAAC    DAVES. 

This  Friend  was  one  of  those  honest,  humble- 
minded  labourers  in  the  Lord's  cause,  whose  sphere 
of  service  was  much  at  home.  Probably  he  was  not 
blessed  with  great  talents,  yet  his  dedication  of 
heart  to  the  Lord,  his  labour  in  spirit  for  the  arising 
of  life  in  religious  meetings,  and  his  faithfulness  to 
his  Divine  guide  in  the  ministry  committed  to  him, 
blessings  to  the  church  militant 


JOHN  BKINGHURST. 
John  Bringhurst,  son  of  John  Bringhurst,  for- 
merly Friend's  publisher  in  London,  was  born  in 
1690.  In  the  days  of  his  youth,  he  was  led  away 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  and  married  out 
from  amongst  Friends,  but  being  met  with  by  the 
visitations  of  the  Lord's  convicting  and  converting 
Spirit,  he  was  enabled  to  see  his  errors,  and 
strengthened  to  make  public  acknowledgment 
thereof.  Being  prepared  through  humbling  bap- 
tisms, he  became  qualified  for  usefulness  in  the 
church,  and  many  services  were  called  for  at  his 
hand. 

Employed  in  almost  every  branch  of  christian 
discipline  in  the  church,  he  appears  to  have  given 
satisfaction  in  all,  and  to  have  lived,  and  to  have 
died  in  close  fellowship  with  the  faithful  standard- 
bearers  for  the  church.  He  did  not  however  en- 
deavour, through  mistaken  ideas  of  christian  love, 
to  screen  wrong  things,  but  bore  an  open  testi- 
mony against  all  that  was  opposed  to  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  Truth.  Being  employed  with 
a  few  other  friends  to  deal  with  some  of  the  mer- 
chants, wealthy  members  of  the  Society,  who  had 
subscribed  towards  fitting  out  a  ship  of  war,  they 
prepared  testimonies  of  disownment  against  the 
offenders  all  diverse  one  from  another,  and  appa- 
rently singularly  adapted  to  the  states  of  each. 
One,  omitting  the  name,  we  here  insert  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  honesty  of  the  times. 

"  Whereas ,  of  this  city,  merchant,  hath 

many  years  made  profession  among  us,  the  people 
called  Quakers,  and  by  his  conduct  for  some  time 
after  his  residence  in  this  city,  gave  us  cause  to 
hope  that  he  had  received  the  principles  of  Truth 
LUC  uuac  V.1  in  true  lo-ve  and  sincerity,  and  would,  by  obedience 
of  Truth  to  I  thereto,  be  induced  to  maintain  the  christian  testi- 


comes  sensible  of  his  errors,  and  being  willing  t 
acknowledge  them,  is  desirous  of  being  restored  t 
the  unity  of  his  friends." 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  hel' 
Tenth  mo.  30th,  1748,  he  was  appointed  an  eldei 
being  well  qualified  for  the  services,  which  thereb 
devolved  upon  him.  Of  his  character  the  follow 
in<T  brief  summary  is  given  in  a  memorial  of  h: 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  "  was  an  elder,  active  an 
serviceable  in  the  church,  and  demonstrated  h 
sincere  regard  for  the  prosperity  thereof,  exemplai 
in  attending  religious  meetings,  and  in  the  carefi 
education  oj  his  family  P 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1750,  his  heall 
failed,  and  thinking  that  a  short  residence  in 
more  southern  climate  might  restore  it,  he  mat 
preparations,  and,  in  the  Fifth  month  of  that  yea 
in  company  with  Peter  Fearon  and  Thomas  La 
caster,  bound  on  a  religious  visit,  he  sailed  f 
Barbadoes.  His  friends  at  their  next  Month 
Meeting  prepared  a  short  certificate  to  send  s 
him  in  which  they  say  that  nothing  appears 
hinder  our  heartily  recommending  him  to  you  as 
friend  esteemed,  and  that  hath  long  been  servic 
able  in  the  discipline  of  the  church  among  u 
with  desires  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  ' 
safe  return,  if  it  be  the  will  of  Providence." 

His  day's  work  however  was  over.  He  arriy 
safely  at  his  proposed  port,  but  found  no  accessi 
of  strength  from  its  warm,  sultry  breezes.  A  f 
weeks,  and  all  was  over,  his  death  taking  place 
the  20th  of  Seventh  mouth,  1750. 

CTo  be  continned.) 


He  was 


mony  we  esteem  it  our  duty  to  bear  against  the 
many  corruptions  which  prevailed  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  during  the  apostacy  from  the 
primitive  purity  of  the  church  of  Christ.  But  with 
concern  we  have  observed  in  him  a  gradual  de- 
clension from  the  humility  and  circumspectioii  in- 
cumbent on  every  member  of  our  religious  Society, 
and  that,  as  he  hath  attained  to  worldly  honours 
and  preferments,  his  regard  to  the  unity  of  hi 
friends  hath  decreased,  so  that  he  hath  on  several 
occasions  given  us  cause  to  treat  with  him  ;  which 
have  done  in  brotherly  love,  but  without  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  our  care  and  regard  had  the 
desired  effect  of  bringing  him  to  a  nearer  union  and 
fellowship  with  us.  He  hath  lately  so  far  deviated 
from  our  known  principles  and  discipline  as  to  join 
with  others  in  a  contribution  to  the  fitting  out  a 
ship  of  war.  For  this  he  hath  been  dealt  with  by 
several  Friends,  who  were  concerned  to  show  him 
the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct  with  the  profession 
he  makes,  and  to  advise  him  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  error.  But,  both  by  word  and  writing  persist- 
ing in  a  vindication  of  his  conduct,  and  having  by 
other  instances  manifested  a  determination  to  con- 
tradict this  part  of  our  christian  testimony,  we  think 
it  our  duty  to  prevent  others  under  our  religious 
profession  from  being  misled  by  his  example,  and 
least  any  should  think  we  approve  his  conduct,  to 


The  lystery  and  the  Beauty  of  the  Sea. 
There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  the  sea ;  it 
„lways  the  same,  yet  never  monotonous.  Go 
has  well  observed,  that  you  soon  get  tired  of  lo( 
ing  at  the  liveliest  field,  but  never  at  the  rolli 
waves.  The  secret,  perhaps,  is,  that  the  field 
not  seem  alive ;  the  sea  is  life  abounding.  P 
foundly  mysterious  as  the  field  is,  with  its  con 
less  forms  of  life,  the  aspect  does  not  irresisti 
and  at  once  coerce  the  mind  to  think  of  subjects 
mysterious  and  so  awful  as  the  aspect  of  the 
(Joes— it  carries  with  it  no  ineradicable  associati 
of  terror  and  awe,  such  as  are  borne  in  ev 
murmur  of  old  ocean,  and  thus  is  neither  so  te 
ble  nor  suggestive.     As  we  look  from  the  cl; 


born  in  Gloucestershire,  in   Old  England,  in  the  declare  that  we  disown  him,  the  said — ^ , 

year  1683,  and  came  to  this  country,  young;  bad  be  a  member  of  our  religious  Society,  until  he 


every  wave  has  its  history ;  every  swell  keeps 
suspense ;  will  it  break  now,  or  will  it  melt  i 
that  larger  wave  ?  And  then  the  log  which-  fl( 
so  aimless  on  its  back,  and  now  is  carrie ' 
again  like  a  drowning  wretch,  is  it  the  fragmer 
some  ship  which  has  struck  miles  and  miles  ais 
far  from  help  and  all  pity,  unseen  except  of  1 
ven,  and  no  messenger  of  its  agony  to  earth  exc 
this'  log,  which  floats  so  buoyantly  on  the  ti 
We  may  weave  some  such  tragic  story,  as  we 
watch  the  fluctuating  advance  of  the  dark  1 
but  whatever  we  weave,  the  story  will  not 
wholly  tragic,  for  the  beauty  and  serenity  of 
scene  are  sure  to  assert  their  influences.  O  mij 
and  unfathomable  sea !  0  terrible  familia 
grand  and  mysterious  passion  !  In  thy  gentle 
thou  art  terrible  when  sleep  smiles  on  thy  scar 
quiet,  heaving  breast ;  in  thy  wrath  and  thui 
thou  art  beautiful !  By  the  light  of  rising  c 
setting  suns,  in  gray  dawn,  or  grayish  day,  in 
light  or  in  sullen  storms  of  darkness,  ever 
everywhere  beautiful ;  the  poets  have  sung  oft 
the  painters  have  painted  thee,  but  neither 
song  of  the  poet,  nor  the  cunning  of  the  pair 
hand,  has  more  than  caught  reflexes  of  thy  in. 
municable  grandeur,  and  loveliness  inexhaust 
— Blackwood' i 
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For  "  TUo  Friend, 

The  Smile  of  the  Dead. 
There  is  a  touching  incident  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Daniel  Wheeler,  upon  the  death  of  his  son  Charles, 
when  the  father's  prayers  to  the  Lord  that  an  evi- 
dence would  be  afforded  him  of  his  son's  accept- 
ance, though  no  positive  assurance  might  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  humble  and  penitent  sufferer,  were 
so  remarkably  answered.  On  looking  at  his  re 
mains  after  death,  he  saw,  to  his  inexpressible 
comfort,  the  evidence  he  so  much  desired,  the 
most  lovely,  angelic  smile,  far  surpassing  that  of 
life,  upon  the  peaceful  countenance  of  Charles. 

The  woes  and  -neariness  of  earth  were  past, 

The  spirit  from  its  tenement  hud  tied  ; 
And  with  his  striclien  heart,  by  grief  o'ercast, 

A  gray-haired  father  came  to  view  his  dead. 

Thou  wert  a  tender  sire,  oh,  mourning  one  ! 

Full  of  the  kindest  love  and  sympathies; 
And  he,  a  gentle  and  devoted  son, 

Placid  and  pale  before  thy  tearful  eyes. 

He  had  been  with  thee  in  the  frozen  North, — 
One  of  the  ties  of  home  so  near  thy  heart, 

AVhen  at  thy  Master's  summons,  thou  went  forth 
O'er  land  and  wave  to  thine  appointed  part. 

He  had  stood  by  thee  in  his  fragile  years. 

On  that  wild  voyage  o'er  the  boisterous  sea. 
When  the  stout  sailors  were  appalled  with  fears ; 

Unmindful  of  that  faith  that  anchored  thee. 

And  by  thy  side  in  those  strange  tropic  climes. 
His  youthful  form  in  meek  obedience  came, 

Wheu  dark-browed  children  of  the  Southern  Isles, 
Bowed  humbly  to  the  blessed  Saviour's  name.* 

(Thine  was  true  eloquence,  for  deep  within. 
The  Holy  Spirit  utterance  gave  its  child, 

And  from  the  heart  long  purified  from  sin, 

Sent  those  strong  pleadings,  forcible,  yet  mild.) 

Kut  slowly  o'er  that  form  a  languor  crept; 

Disease  had  marked  him,  with  its  iron  power; 
Through  weary  days  and  nights  were  vigils  kept, 

Until  he  blessed  thee  in  his  parting  hour. 

Cries  from  a  father's  stricken  heart  were  poured. 
Before  the  footstool  of  the  Eternal  Throne, 

And  he  had  craved  a  token  of  his  Lord. 
Certain  and  sure  from  his  departed  one. 

And  ob  !  to  such  as  he  was  not  denied, 

Whose  strength  was  laid  an  humble  ofiFering  down 

To  do  the  bidding  of  the  Crucified, 

The  knowledge  that  his  child  had  won  the  crown. 

A  radiant  smile  upon  his  features  lay, 

More  sweetly  beautiful  than  earth  could  give, 

And  the  glad  father  hailed  that  holy  ray. 
As  the  sure  token  that  his  soul  should  live. 

No  wonder,  on  his  face  a  glory  shone, — 
-      For  it  had  c.iught  the  rays  of  life  and  light. 
That  beam  in  full  effulgence  round  the  throne. 
In  that  blest  city  where  there  is  no  night. 

From  his  tried  soul  the  fears  forever  fled 

The  pangs  and  longings  of  earth's  travail  o'er; 

Oh,  sire !  there  is  no  mourning  for  thy  dead, 
Not  lost  to  thee,  but  only  gone  before ! 

Ye,  who  have  felt  redemption  on  the  earth, — 
The  joys  God  doth  to  ransomed  ones  impart, — 

Ye,  who  have  witnessed  the  new,  holy  birth. 
Know  something  of  that  father's  thankful  heart. 

When  from  your  eyes,  your  cherished  pass  away. 

How  blest  to  have  a  token  to  you  given, 
The  rainbow  of  God's  promise,  clear  as  day. 

That  "  all  is  well"  with  those  beloved,  in  heaven. 

*  "  Hts  name,  which  is  his  power." 

Chester  Co.,  Eleventh  mo.  21st.  J. 


As  nothing  is  more  laudable  than  an  inquiry 
ifter  Truth,  so  nothing  is  more  irrational  than  to 
)ass  away  our  whole  lives,  without  determiniuo- 
mrselves,  one  way  or  other,  in  those  points  which 
ire  of  the  last  importance  to  us. — Addison. 


The  Fucgian  Martyrs. 

We  extract  from  an  English  publication  the  fol 
lowing  account  of  a  little  company  of  devoted  men 
who  laid  down  their  lives  under  circumstances  o 
peculiar  and  touching  interest. 

There  are  few  spots  in  all  the  world  more  dreary 
than  Terra  del  Fuego.  But  in  South  America,  it 
is  almost  the  only  place  from  which  Popery  has 
not  excluded  Protestant  missions,  and  therefore, 
some  years  ago,  a  few  good  men  volunteered  to  go 
out  and  try  to  introduce  the  Gospel  among  its  ne- 
glected savages. 

They  were  seven  in  number.  Three  of  them 
were  Cornish  boatment ;  one  was  a  ship-earpen 
ter;  and  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  Captaii 
Allen  Gardiner,  had  been  an  officer  in  the  British 
navy ;  the  other  two  were  landsmen. 

They  knew  that  the  poor  Indians  who  inhabit 
these  stormy  Islands  are  inveterate  thieves ;  and 
they  had  reason  to  believe  they  would  find  them 
crafty  and  cruel :  it  was  even  said  that  they  were 
cannibals.  On  every  ground  it  was  desirable  that 
the  missionaries  should  be  independent  of  the  na- 
tives, and  therefore  they  took  with  them  two  large 
boats,  and  provisions  for  six  months. 

The  wisdom  of  this  precaution  soon  appeared. 
On  shore  they  were  so  harrassed  by  the  natives, 
that  they  soon  had  to  take  refuge  in  their  boats; 
and  even  then  they  were  not  safe.  They  were  at- 
tacked by  armed  canoes.  Being  missionaries,  they 
could  not  fight ;  nor  would  armed  men  have  had 
any  chance  against  overwhelming  numbers.  They 
were  fain  to  flee,  and  after  many  hardships,  and 
the  shipwreck  of  one  of  the  boats,  they  found  an 
asylum  on  a  desolate  coast,  in  a  creek  called 
Spaniard  Harbour. 

Of  the  piety  and  benevolence  of  these  devoted 
men,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speaTi  in  terms  too 
exalted.  Than  theirs,  no  motive  could  be  purer, 
no  heroism  more  holy.  The  sacrifice  of  comfort 
and  of  domestic  endearment,  which  they  had  made 
to  what  they  deemed  the  call  of  God,  entitles  them 
to  rank  with  the  men  of  whom  the  world  is  not 
worthy;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  dissipate  the  halo 
of  virtual  martyrdom  which  now  invests  their 
memory.  But  it  is  in  the  mistakes  of  the  noblest 
and  the  best  that  its  Heavenly  Teacher  finds  great 
lessons  for  the  world,  and  in  the  tragic  end  of  this 
high-hearted  enterprise,  we  see  how  unavailing  are 
and  christian  chivalry,  except  when  guided  by 
prudence,  and  employing  the  needful  precautions. 
In  other  words,  we  see  that  faith  in  God  requires 
the  use  of  means. 

It  was  a  mistake,  to  commit  themselves  to  such 
a  tempestuous  coast  in  boats  so  small.  A  little 
ship  would  have  been  at  once  a  commodious  resi- 
3e,  and  a  retreat  secure  from  the  natives ;  and 
in  the  event  of  serious  hostilities  or  exhausted  sup- 
plies, it  could  have  carried  the  adventurers  to  some 
friendly  haven.  But  shallops,  which  could  not 
cross  the  sea,  nor  protect  the  voyagers  from  their 
mischievous  neighbours,  were  a/atal  economy.  Still 
more  fatal  was  the  error  which  counted  on  supplies 
that  did  not  exist,  or  that  they  had  not  the  means 
of  securing.  They  hoped  to  catch  fish,  but  at  first 
none  coukl  be  found  ;  and  when  at  last  a  few  made 
their  appearance,  they  lost  their  net  by  leaving  it 
over  night  at  the  mouth  of  an  ice-covered  river. 
They  hoped  to  kill  game,  and  in  birds  and  gua- 
nacoes  they  might  have  found  an  abundant  supply ; 
was  not  till  the  ship  in  which  they  came  had 
iled  for  San  Francisco,  that  they  discovered  an 
astounding  oversight,— the  guns  had  been  landed, 
but  the  powder  had  been  left  on  board. 

Bitterly  as  they  must  have  deplored  these 
mistakes,    they   did    not    upbraid    one    another. 


They  felt  that  they  were  entirely  in  the  hand  of 
God  ;  and  although  bereft  of  almost  every  human 
comfort,  and  doubtful  if  help  would  ever  reach 
them,— already  beginning  to  feel  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  and  some  of  them  prostrated  by  disease, 
— It  may  be  questioned  if  English  homes  or  Italian 
bowers  contained  happier  inmates  than  the  dreary 
cavern  in  Earnest  Cove.  Filled  with  that  peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  they  were 
able  to  comfort  one  another  ;  and  as  long  as  they 
had  strength  to  meet  together,  they  kept  up  their 
united  worship. 

Above  the  entrance  to  their  retreat  they  Lad 
painted,  as  an  index  to  any  who  might  afterwards 
arrive  in  search  of  them,  a  hand,  and  a  reference 
to  "  Psalm  Ixii.  5,  8."  And  assuredly,  a  more 
touching  comment  will  never  be  furnished  than 
this  inscription  by  these  prisoners  of  hope,  on  the 
walls  of  their  dreary  cell  :  "  My  soul,  wait  thou 
only  upon  God;  for  my  expectation  is  from  him. 
In  God  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory  ;  the  rock 
of  my  strength,  and  my  refuge,  is  in  God.  Trust 
in  him  at  all  times." 

From  the  journal  of  Captain  Gardiner,  after- 
wards recovered,  it  appears  that  they  reached 
Spaniard  Harbour  March  29,  1851.  Even  then 
two  of  the  party  were  ill,  and  confined  to  bed  ; 
but  with  the  energy  and  ready  resource  of  an 
English  sailor,  the  captain  stirred  up  his  compa- 
nions to  all  sorts  of  expedients  for  obtaining  sup- 
plies. But  in  the  absence  of  apparatus  for  fishing 
and  fowling,  they  were  sadly  unsuccessful.  A 
rancid  fbx,  a  shag  half  devoured,  a  rock-cod 
thrown  up  by  the  tide,  were  among  the  greatest 
prizes  which  they  secured  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  July, 
their  stores  were  reduced  to  "  half  a  duck,  about  a 
pouLd  of  salt  pork,  the  same  of  damaged  tea,  a 
pint  of  rice,  two  cakes  of  chocolate,  four  pints  of 
jea?,  and  six  mice."'  For  a  time,  they  contrived 
to  eke  out  an  existence  on  mussels,  on  a  species  of 
gelatinous  sea-weed,  and  on  a  few  stalks  of  wild 
celery;  but  at  last  they  had  not  strength  to  creep 
along  the  coast  in  search  of  food.  One  by  one 
they  died.  The  first  released  was  a  boatman,  who 
had  been  brought  up  among  the  Methodists  of 
Cornwall.  Sustained  by  faith  and  hope  in  the 
Redeemer,  this  poor  man  departed  peacefully  and 
joyously  to,  we  may  trust,  a  better  and  brighter 
world.  The  rest  of  the  party  lingered  on  for 
nearly  two  months  more,  two  of  them  lodging  in 
the  cavern,  and  the  remainder  in  a  boat  upon  the 
shore,  distant  upwards  of  a  mile.  In  the  end  of 
August,  the  carpenter  and  another  boatman  died; 
and  on  the  3d  of  September,  Captain  Gardiner 
writes  for  the  last  time  : — "  On  Wednesday  last, 
Mr.  Maidment  prepared  the  grave,  a  wide  one,  in 
which  both  the  remains  of  our  fellow  labourers 
were  laid  side  by  side.  Mr.  Williams  somewhat 
better,  but  the  unexpected  death  of  John  Bryant 
had  been  a  great  shock  to  him,  and  he  had  been 
wandering  in  his  mind  during  the  previous  night. 
Mr.  Maidment  returned  perfectly  exhausted.  The 
day  also  was  bad,  snow,  sleet  and  rain.  He  hag 
never  since  recruited  from  that  day's  bodily  and 
mental  exertion.  Wishing,  if  possible,  to  spare 
him  the  trouble  of  waiting  upon  me,  and  for  the 
mutual  comfort  of  all,  I  proposed,  if  practicable,  to 
-'0  to  the  river,  and  take  up  my  quarters  in  the 
aoat.  This  was  attempted  on  Saturda-y  last. 
Feeling  that  without  crutches  I  could  not  ]»<)ssibly 

ct  it,  Mr.  Maidment  most  kindly  cut  : 
(two  forked  sticks),  but  it  was  no  slight  exeij 
and  fatigue  in  his  weak  state.  We  set  out  toge- 
ther, but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  not  strength  to 
proceed,  and  was  obliged  to  return.  Mr.  Maid- 
ment was  so  exhausted  yesterday,  that  he  did  not 
rise  from  his  bed  until  noon,  and  I  have  not  seen 
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Lim  since  ;  consequently  I  tasted  nothing  yester- 
day. I  cai.'not  leave  the  place  where  I  am,  and 
know  not  whether  he  is  in  the  body,  or  enjoy- 
ing the  presence  of  the  gracious  God  whom  ho  has 
served  so  faithfully.  I  am  writing  this  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Blessed  be  my  heavenly 
Pather  for  the  many  mercies  I  enjoy, — a  comfort- 
able bed,  no  pain,  nor  even  cravings  of  hunger, 
though  excessively  weak,  scarcely  able  to  turn  in 
my  bed,  at  least  it  is  a  very  great  exertion  ;  but  I 
am  by  His  abounding  grace  kept  in  perfect  peace, 
refreshed  with  a  sense  of  my  Saviour's  love,  and 
an  assurance  that  all  is  wisely  and  mercifully  ap- 
pointed ;  and  pray  that  I  may  receive  the  full 
blessing  which  it  is,  doubtless,  designed  to  bestow. 
My  care  is  all  cast  upon  God,  and  I  am  only  wait- 
ing His  time  and  good  pleasure  to  dispose  of  me  as 
He  shall  see  fit.  Whether  I  live  or  die,  may  it  be 
in  Lim.  I  commend  my  body  and  soul  into  His 
■care  and  keeping,  and  earnestly  pray  that  He  will 
mercifully  take  my  dear  wife  and  children  under 
the  shadow  of  His  wings,  comfort,  guide,  strength- 
en, and  sanctify  them  wholly,  that  we  may  toge- 
ther, in  a  brighter  and  eternal  world,  praise  and 
adore  His  goodness  and  grace,  in  redeeming  us 
with  His  precious  blood." 

It  was  not  until  the  22nd  of  October  that  a  ship, 
searching  for  the  exiles,  made  the  terrible  discovery 
of  the  empty  boat,  and  the  remains  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  his  companion  ;  and  it  was  in  January, 
1852,  that  the  ship  Dido  found  the  cavern  in  which 
Captain  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Maidment  had  expired. 
Mr.  Williams,  who  had  been  a  surgeon,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  party,  besides  Captain  Gardiner, 
who  appears  to  have  kept  a  record  of  the  passing 
events.  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  perusal  of 
the  original  copy  of  Mr.  W.'s  journal,  of  which 
ample  extracts  are  given  in  his  Memoir;  and  to 
fchow  with,  what  peace  the  Comforter  can  fill  the 
soul  in  the  lowest  depths  of  outward  misery,  we 
transcribe  a  passage  or  two  from  the  affecting 
document.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  writer 
was  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed,  and  that  bed  was  a 
narrow  berth  in  a  little  boat,  with  the  blankets 
often  soaked  by  the  condensed  vapour  raining  from 
the  iron  roof  a  few  inches  above  his  head. 

"  Should  anything  prevent  my  ever  adding  to 
this,  let  all  my  beloved  ones  at  home  rest  assured 
that  I  was  happy  beyond  all  expression  the  night 
I  wrote  these  lines,  and  would  not  have  changed 
situations  with  any  man  living.  Let  them  also  be 
assured,  that  my  hopes  were  full  and  blooming 
with  immortality ;  that  heaven,  and  love,  and 
Christ,  which  mean  one  and  the  same  divine  thing, 
were  in  my  heart;  that  the  hope  of  glory,  the  hope 
laid  up  for  me  in  heaven,  filled  my  whole  heart 
with  joy  and  gladness,  and  that  to  me,  to  live  is 
Christ,  to  die  is  gain.  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two,  to  abide  in  the  body,  or  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better.  Let  them  know  that 
I  loved  them,  and  prayed  iov  every  cme  oi  them. 
God  bless  them  all." 

"  Thursday,  June  12. — Ah  !  I  am  happy  day 
and  night,  hour  by  hoar.  Asleep  or  awake,  I  am 
happy  beyond  the  poor  compass  of  language  to 
tell.  My  joys  are  with  Him  whose  delights  have 
always  been  with  the  sons  of  men ;  and  my  heart 
and  spirit  are  in  heaven  with  the  blessed.  I 
Lave  felt  how  holy  is  that  company ;  I  have  felt 
how  pure  are  their  affections,  and  I  have  wash- 
ed me  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  asked  my 
Lord  for  the  white  garment,  that  I,  too,  may  mingle 
with  the  blaze  of  day,  and  be  amongst  them  one 
of  the  sons  of  light." 

"  To-day  is  June  22  ;  for  I  believe  it  is  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  morning.  .  .  He  that  believeth  shall 
never  be  confounded." 


The  double  line  was  probably  drawn  across  the 
jge  as  a  sort  of  "  finis,"  on  some  subsequent  ocoa- 
on,  when  he  found  that  he  had  no  strength  to  add 


Manure. — No  manure  is  so  well  worth  saving 
in  Autumn  as  the  falling  leaves  of  the  season. 
According  to  Payne,  they  contain  nearly  three 
times  as  much  nitrogen  as  ordinary  barn  yard 
manure ;  and  every  gardener  who  has  strewn 
and  covered  them  in  his  trenches  late  in  the  fall 
or  in  December,  must  have  noticed  the  next  season 
how  black  and  moist  the  soil  is  that  adheres  to  the 
thrifty  young  beets  he  pulls.  No  vegetable  sub- 
stance yields  its  woody  fibre  and  becomes  soluble 
quicker  than  leaves,  and  from  this  very  cause  they 
are  soon  dried  up,  scattered  to  the  winds  and 
wasted,  if  not  now  gathered  and  trenched  in,  or 
composted  before  the  advent  of  severe  winter. 

White  turnips,  including  the  yellow  stone  Aber- 
deen and  others,  which,  though  yellow,  are  of  the 
same  nature,  will  safely  endure  but  a  moderate 
frost.  The  first  effect  of  frost  it  to  sweeten  them, 
and  render  them  more  mild  and  pleasant  for  the 
table.  The  same  cause  induces  them  to  sprout 
more  readily,  and  to  become  corky  or  pithy  at  an 
early  period.  For  table  use  they  should  be  har- 
vested early,  before  severe  frosts,  the  crowns  or 
tops  cut  off  closely,  and  stowed  in  barrels  or  open 
bins  in  a  dark  cool  cellar.  A  temperature  below 
thirty  degrees  in  the  field  or  cellar  will  injure  them, 
and  any  growth  they  may  make  in  the  field  after 
this  degree  of  cold,  seems  to  be  of  little  value. — 
Homestead. 

For  "The  I'riend." 


"  The  gladsome  hearth,  the  gladsome  hearth. 
Where  social  thought  flows  free 
Through  all  the  shifting  scenes  of  life 
The  fond  heart  turns  to  thee. 

The  cheerful  hearth,  the  cheerful  hearth 

Where  childhood's  happy  voice 
Gladdens  the  twiliglit  hour  of  rest, 

And  bids  each  home  rejoice. 

The  blessed  hearth,  the  blessed  hearth 

By  hearts  encircled  round 
Whose  rule  of  life,  and  on  whose  lips 

The. law  of  love  is  found." 

Among  pleasurable  occupations  for  the  younger 
portions  of  our  families,  a  freedom  was  taken  not 
long  since  to  suggest  the  use  of  mechanical  imple- 
ments— perhaps,  I  may  now  add  that  my  most 
agreeable  recollections  of  homestead  character  are 
those,  where  well-adapted  buildings  with  provision 
of  requisite  comforts  were  set  apart  for  occupations 
of  this  kind — varying  from  repairs  of  a  bridle 
rein,  or  a  garden-rake,  to  affairs  of  greater  skill 
and  import. 

In  some  families,  both  in  our  own  country  and 
in  Europe,  knowledge  of  this  sort  is  more  highly 
appreciated  than  is  generally  the  case.  The  great 
reverse  in  the  fortunes  of  many  among  us,  which 
has  recently  occurred,  together  with  the  depressing 
effects  upon  all  around,  affords  strong  evidence  of 
the  utility  of  some  such  resources.  A  very  plea- 
sant as  well  as  instructive  example  of  this  kind 
was  narrated  (a  generation  since)  of  a  German 
noble  who  refused  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  until  his  determination  was  complied 
with  that  her  suitor  should  possess  qualification  to 
maintain  her  in  case  of  reverses  in  their  fortunes. 
This  requisition  was  complied  with,  and  a  skilful 
knowledge  obtained  of  his  art  from  a  white-basket 
maker.     The  suitor  was  rewarded  in  obtaining  the 


object  of  Lis  hopes,  and  after  enjoyment  of  several 
years  in  affluence  with  virtue  and  modera'tion — by 
the  ravages  of  war  both  families  were  driven  from 
their  country,  and  their  estates  forfeited — and  thei 
opened  a  most  interesting  scene.  The  young  noble 
man  commenced  his  trade  of  basket-making.  B; 
superior  skill  in  the  art  he  liberally  supported  not 
only  his  own  family,  but  that  of  his  good  father- 
in-law,  enjoying  the  high  satisfaction  of  contribut- 
ing by  his  own  industry  to  the  happiness  of  con- 
nexions doubly  endeared  to  him  by  their  misfor- 
tunes— who  otherwise  would  have  sunk  into  the 
miseries  of  neglect  and  indigence  sharpened  by 
remembrance  of  brighter  days.* 

Every  station  of  life  has  duties  which  are  proper 
to  it  ;  some  persons  are  determined  by  choice  in 
their  pursuits  of  a  gainful  or  pleasurable  charac- 
ter, but  I  hardly  know  of  any  in  rural  life  uniting 
these  two  objects  more  agreeably  than  that  ol 
planting,  nor  do  I  know  of  anymore  delightfulin 
itself  and  beneficial  to  the  public  :  to  plant  a  few 
slips  or  cuttings,  seeds  of  fruits,  nuts  or  acorns 
from  different  localities  of  our  own  and  othei 
lands,  requires  but  little  effort.  When  mingling 
their  shade  and  their  fruits  around  the  Homestead, 
they  add  to  its  attractions,  and  soon  afford  remu- 
neration to  the  planter,  whether  it  be  the  father  or 
the  children. 

I  have  read  of  a  person  whose  fortune  placed 
him  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  and  who  has 
always  left  visible  marks  of  his  planting  behind 
him,  which  show  he  has  been  there ;  he  nevei 
hired  a  house  in  his  life  without  leaving  about  il 
the  seeds  of  wealth ;  and  bestowing  legacies  or 
the  posterity  of  the  owner.  If  this  course  were 
generally  pursued  by  country  residents,  whether 
as  tenants  or  proprietors,  whole  vicinities  would 
soon  appear  as  great  gardens.  It  seems  t( 
not  a  pleasant  occupation  only,  but  almost  a  kind 
of  duty,  thus  as  a  co-worker,  to  improve  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  nature  with  avenues,  groves  and  or- 
chards— other  improvements  decay  when  they 
grow  old, — but  to  planting,  added  years  give  in- 
crease of  beauties  to  the  planter,  besides  an  an- 
nual increase  of  wealth  to  his  successor ;  unlike 
many  amusements,  "  it  is  unembittered  by  the  after- 
recollections  of  pain  or  injury  inflicted  on  others 
or  the  loss  of  mental  rectitude.  In  rendering  Li.' 
Lome  more  beautiful,  he  who  plants  not  only  con- 
tributes to  the  happiness  of  Lis  own  family,  but 
improves  tbe  taste,  and  adds  to  tLe  loveliness  ol 
tLe  country  at  large." 

Planting  affords  Lappy  opportunities  for  culti- 
vating genial  dispositions  among  growing  families 
in  tLe  producing  of  fruits  not  only  for  our  domes- 
tic circle,  but  for  allotted  distribution  among  othert 
whose  position,  or  to  whom  sickness  would  rendei 
it  acceptable  for  them  thus  to  become  partakers  ol 
the  gilts  of  Divine  Providence.  Sturm,  in  his 
"  Keflections  on  the  Works  of  God  in  Nature  and ' 
Providence  for  every  day  in  tLe  year,"  gives  a 
cLapter  on  Cherries,  he  says,  "  With  what  g 
ness  has  the  Creator  provided  fruit  proper  to  eaoL 
season  !  In  this  hot  month  we  need  acid  and  cool 
ing  fruits ;  and  he  furnishes  them  in  abundance 
He  gives  us  fruits  which  are  both  pleasant  and " 


*  The  art  of  basket-making  is  easily  acquired.  It 
reference  to  oziers,  "  The  Farm  Journal"  says  :  "  It  ha: 
ijeen  fully  proved  within  a  few  years  that  the  Europeai 
ozier  will  thrive  as  well  in  this,  as  in  the  old  country 
and  those  cultivated  here  are  sought  after  by  the  mauU' 
facturer,  in  preference  to  the  imported.  There  are  an- 
nually imported  to  the  United  States  over  six  millioi 
dollars  worth  besides  the  manufactured  article,  whicl 
amount  is  very  large,  all  of  which  might  be  cultivatet 
in  this  country  to  great  advantage."  It  is  added,  "  Thi 
best  willow  for  cultivation  of  which  I  am  acquainted  it  '^ 
this  country,  is  the  Sails  Viminalis." 
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wholesome  ;  so  that  whilst  oar  taste  is  pleased,  our 
lealth  is  promoted.  He  gives  them  also  in  such 
juautities  that  the  poor  may  eujoy  them  as  well  as 
;he  rich.  Let  us  as  often  as  we  see  a  cherry-tree 
aJen  with  fruit  make  this  coniolatory  reflection." 

Many  instances  may  be  recollected  of  trees 
)riuging  to  pleasant  remembrance  those  by  whom 
hey  were  planted,  and  by  whom  they  were  cher- 
shed  around  the  ancient  family  homestead,  en- 
leared  by  memories  gone  by.  Were  we  to  enter- 
ain  a  habit  of  desiring  to  share  with  others,  and 
o  promote  their  pleasures,  but  little  effort  would 
le  required,  when  going  from  home  to  take  an 
landful  of  willow  cuttings  for  a  turnpike  gate,  oi 
.  railway  station,  or  for  a  roadside  school,  the  at- 
endants  cheerfully  rendering  their  services  in  plant- 
Dg.  Passengers  or  wayfaring  men  might  for  yean 
artake  of  the  grateful  shade  so  readily  bestowed 
nd  successive  generations  of  gladsome  school- 
oys,  if  harm  be  meditated,  would  be  ready  to 
xclaim,  Oh,  spare  "that  old  familiar  tree." 

Of  weeping-willow-trees,  it  is  said  that  all  i 
lis  country  and  in  England  originated  from  a  twi 
lit  out  by  Pope,  the  poet.  He  received  a  present 
f  figs  from  Turkey,  and  observing  a  twig  in  the 
asket,  he  set  it  out  in  his  garden,  where  it  soon 
ecame  a  fine  tree  ;  whence  its  beauties  have  been 
stended  to  many  a  home  in  the  old  world  and  in 
le  new.  Seldom,  however,  do  we  see  so  exten- 
Tely  beautiful  an  efl'ect  of  planting  as  in  a  mag- 
ificent  avenue  at  New  Haven,  planted  by  a  single 
idividual,  the  late  James  Hillhouse,  an  eminent 
enator  of  the  United  States :  his  example  decided 
le  character  of  the  town,  for  it  was  followed  in 
rery  street,  thus  obtaining  its  distinguishing  name. 
The  City  of  the  Elms." 

It  has  been  remarked  of  it  by  a  writer  of  cele- 
rity, "  almost  every  house  stands  separate,  sur- 
lunded  by  shrubbery  and  verdure,  and  it  is  the 
•eat  peculiarity  of  the  town,  that  all  its  streets 
•e  planted  with  rows  of  elms  grown  at  this  day 
remarkable  size  and  luxuriance.  It  has  the 
)pearance  of  a  town  roofed  in  with  leaves  ;  no- 
:jng  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  effect  of 
is  in  the  streets  ;  for  standing  where  any  of  the 
incipal  streets  cross  at  right  angles  four  emboW' 
ed  aisles  extend  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  fol- 
w,  formed  of  the  straight  stems  and  graceful 
■anches  of  the  drooping  elms,  the  most  elegant 
id  noble  of  the  trees  of  our  country.  The  roads 
low  are  kept  cool  and  moist  with  the  roof  over- 
bad ;  the  side-walks  between  the  trees  and  rural 
Fellings  are  broad  and  shady  ;  the  small  gardens 
front  of  most  of  the  houses  are  bright  with  flow- 
ing shrubs  and  the  whole  scene,  though  in  the 
idst  of  a  city,  breathes  of  nature. 
"  The  style  of  domestic  architecture  in  New 
aven  favours  the  rural  character  of  the  town, 
:ilt  as  was  before  remarked  in  the  midst  of  a 
xden,  *  *  the  green  Venitian  blind  is  uni- 
rsal  ;  the  broad  open  hall  extends  through  the 
use,  showing  the  gay  alley  of  a  garden  in  the 
!ir;  and  living  in  the  midst  of  a  primitive  and 
endly  community,  the  inhabitants  set  at  their 
V  windows  along  the  street,  or  promenade  with- 
t  fear  of  rude  observation  on  the  shady  pave- 
mts  before  their  dwellings,  preserving  for  the 
ice  altogether  that  look  of  out-of-doors  life, 
lich  with  less  elegance  distinguishes  Naples  and 
ier  cities  of  Southern  Europe  ;  the  prettiest  of 
iglish  rural  towns  have  a  general  resemblance 


and  studious  repose.  Few  strangers  ever  pass 
through  New  Haven  without  expressing  a  wish  to 
take  up  their  abode  and  pass  their  days  amon<T  its 
picturesque  avenues  and  gardens." 

The  benevolent  planting  of  James  Hillhouse  has 
thus  shed  its  pleasant  influences  around  the  gene- 
rations of  many  a  homestead,  and  they  are  going 
forward  with  them  to  future  times,  and  extendinc 
to  other  localities. 

Penusylvaaia,  Eleventh  mo.  1st,  1857. 


Chined  money  and  paper  •money. — The  discus- 
sions now  going  on  in  a  thousand   prints,   respec- 
the    mutual    advantages  and    disadvantages 


of  coined  money  and 


paper  money,  suggest  to  us 


"  The  college  buildings  of  New  Haven  are  more 
narkable  for  their  utility  than  for  the  beauty  of 
;ir  architecture ;  but  buried  in  trees  and  stand- 
;  on  the  ridge  of  a  sloping  green,  they  have  al- 
;ether  a  beautiful  effect,  and  an  air  of  elegant 


that  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  origin  of  both  species 
of  currency  may  be  interesting  to  many  readers  of 
the  Ledger. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  exchanges 
were  made  by  bartering  one  article  for  another, 
as  a  sheep  for  a  coat,  a  cow  for  a  sword,  and  a 
herd  of  cattle  for  a  bit  of  land.  As  society  ad- 
vanced, however,  the  disadvantages  of  this  me- 
thod of  trading  began  to  be  seriously  felt,  and 
some  other  system  was  sought  to  be  devised.  The 
precious  metals,  on  account  both  of  their  valut 
and  compactness,  were  adopted  among  most  com 
munities  as  a  solution  to  the  problem,  though  other 
communities  employed  shells,  the  American  Indians 
for  example,  and  still  others  other  substitutes 
At  first  the  silver  was  used  in  bars.  But  the  diffi- 
Ity  of  assaying  it,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
weighing  it,  for  each  separate  transaction,  gradu- 
ally led  to  the  stamping  it,  and  then  to  the  cutting 
off  pieces  of  certain,  determined  weights.  These 
things  were  finally  done  by  public  authority  ;  and 
hence  the  origin  of  gold,  silver  and  other  coins. 

The  first  piece  of  stamped  money  of  this  de- 
scription was  doubtless  minted  before  the  historic 
period.  It  is  said  by  Pliny,  nevertheless,  that  the 
Komans  had  no  coined  money  before  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius.  But  long  prior  to  that  period, 
the  Phenicians  and  other  commercial  nations  used 
stamped  coins.  It  is  plain,  from  more  than  one 
passage  in  the  Bible,  that  money  of  this  kind  was 
familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  at  a  very  early  epoch  in 
their  annals.  Iron  was  employed  by  the  Spartans 
in  coinage ;  copper  by  the  Ilomans ;  gold  and  silvei 
by  richer  and  more  commercial  nations.  Gener- 
ally the  early  coins  of  all  nations  were  exceedingly 
rude.  But  we  must  except  those  of  the  Greeks, 
who  exhibited  in  their  coinage,  as  in  all  things 
else,  their  natural  aptitude  for  the  beautiful.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  classic  world  for  the  term 
money,  coins  having,  according  to  tradition,  been 
first  struck  at  the  temple  of  Juno  Moiieta.  The 
word  pecuniary  is  from  the  Latin  pecus,  a  flock, 
flocks  and  herds  being  equivalent  to  money  origi- 
nally. Cash  is  from  the  French  caisse,  or  coffer 
in  which  money  was  kept.  The  derivation  of 
dollar  is  less  authentically  established.  Cent  is 
from  the  Latan.  Shilling  is  Saxon.  Thus  all 
nations  and  ages  have  contributed  to  furnish  the 
everyday  terms  of  commerce. 

Paper  money  is  of  comparatively  modern  birth. 
It  first  appeared  in  the  shape  of  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes.  Commercial  transactions  in 
England  are  still  carried  on,  to  a  great  extent, 
th  these  mediums.  Bank  notes,  in  the  United 
States,  have,  however,  almost  monopolized  the 
term.  Banks  themselves  are  the  invention  of  a 
te  recent  period.  The  word  bank  comes  from 
hanco,  the  Italian  for  bench,  because  dealers  in 
money  first  sat  on  benches,  in  the  market-places 
.of  Italian  towns,  in  the  middle  ages.  The  Bank 
of  Venice,  the  parent  of  all  other  banks,  was  first 
established  a.  d.  1171.     The  bank  of  Amsterdam 
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followed,  A.  D.  1609  ;  that  of  Ilamburtr,  a.  d 
1619;  and  that  of  England,  a.  D.  1694.  The 
earlier  of  these- banks,  however,  were  not  banks  of 
issue,  but  of  depo.-it  and  discount  only.  In  the 
United  States,  banks  of  issue— that  is,  banks  which 
put  forth  paper  money — prevail  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  where  else  in  the  world. 

The  French  coins  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
beautiful  of  those  of  any  modern  nation.  There 
are  few  things,  indeed,  in  which  there  is  more  room 
for  improvement;  for,  neither  in  design  nor  in 
execution,  are  modern  coins,  in  general,  merito- 
rious. 


There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the 
mind  than  gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  with  such 
an  inward  satisfaction,  that  the  duty  is  sufficiently 
rewarded  by  the  performance.  It  is  not  like  the 
practice  of  many  other  virtues,  difficult  and  pain- 
ful, but  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  were 
there  no  positive  command  which  enjoined  it,  nor 
any  recompense  laid  up  for  it  hereafter,  a  generous 
mind  would  indulge  in  it  for  the  natural  gratifica- 
tion that  accompanies  it. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much 
more  from  man  to  his  Maker !  The  Supreme  Be- 
ing does  not  only  confer  upon  us  those  bounties, 
which  proceed  more  immediately  from  his  hand, 
but  even  those  benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by 
others.  Every  blessing  we  enjoy,  by  what  means 
soever  it  may  be  conferred  upon  us,  is  the  gift  of  Him 
who  is  the  Author  of  good,  and  Father  of  mercies. 
— Addison. 


Anecdote  of  the  late  Duke  of  WeUington.— Some 
years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  purchase  a 
farm  in  the'neighbourhood  of  Strathfieldsaye,  which 
lay  coutinguous  to  his  estate,  and  was,  therefore,  a 
valuable  acquisition,  to  which  he  assented.  When 
the  purchase  was  completed,  his  steward  congrat- 
ulated him  upon  having  had  such  a  bargain,  as  the 
seller  was  in  difficulty  and  forced  to  part  with  it. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  bargain  V  said  the 
Duke.  The  other  replied,  "  It  was  valued  at  §5500, 
and  we  have  got  it  for  S4000."  "  In  that  case," 
said  the  Duke,  "  you  will  please  to  carry  the  extra 
Si  500  to  the  late  owner,  and  never  talk  to  me  of 
cheap  land  again." — Raihes'  Journal. 


Nothing  makes  so  solemn  an  impression,  and 
bears  down  with  so  great  a  weight  on  the  consciences 
of  sinners,  as  to  see  a  christian,  Christ-like,  bear- 
ing affronts  and  injuries  with  the  patience  of  a 
lamb. 


THE     FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH   12,   1857. 


In  our  present  number,  we  have  commenced  the 
publication  of  an  essay  on  "  The  Position  of  Wo- 
men," furnished  us  by  a  correspondent,  who  has 
before  contributed  matter  of  interest  to  our  readers; 
and  who  says,  respecting  his  pre.sent  production,  that 
the  views  set  forth  therein,  "  are  the  result  of  ma- 
ture deliberation  and  conviction,  and  if  allowed  a 
candid  examination,  I  think,  will  be  found  reason- 
able and  sound."  Although  we  cannot  unite  with 
him  in  all  his  views  or  in  all  the  changes  he  pro- 
poses, yet  we  have  no  doubt  he  says  correctly  that 
"  on  many  of  the  points  discussed,  few  will  deny 
that  a  reform  is  needed." 


We  have  received  several  contributions  for  our 
columns,  both  original  and  selected,  for  which  we 
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THE    FRIEND. 


shall  find  room  shortly.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe 
this  evidence  of  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part 
of  several  of  our  readers,  in  the  vrtlfare  of  "  The 
Friend,"  and  we  would  encourage  such  to  persevere 
in  their  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  invite  otheri 
to  give  their  aid  towards  rendering  the  pages  of 
our  Journal  more  attractive  and  improving.  We 
may  embrace  the  present  opportunity  to  say  that  the 
several  testimonies  which  have  been  received  re- 
cently from  Friends  in  diilerent  parts  of  the  country, 
to  the  value  of  "  The  Friend,"  and  the  beneficial 
influence  it  eserts  in  the  family  circle,  are  gratify- 
ing and  encouraging. 

SUJUIARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Eleventh  mo.  25th. 

Many  more  heavy  failures  had  occurred  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  on  the  continent,  but  there  was  an  improved 
feeling  in  relation  to  financial  matters.  The  pressure  on 
the  Bank  of  England  was  gradually  diminishing,  and 
there  were  signs  of  a  relaxation  in  the  discount  market. 
The  Banks  of  England  and  France  were  both  increasing 
their  stock  of  bullion.  The  depression  of  business  was 
very  great,  and  trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was 
almost  completely  at  a  stand.  A  large  and  influ~-'"' 
meeting  had  been  held  at  Glasgow,  for  the  pu: 
expressing 


in  the  Scottish  banks.  It  was  i 
solved  to  accept  the  notes  of  the  suspended  banks 
currency.  At  Nottingham,  there  had  been  serious  rit 
among  the  unemployed  operatives. 

A  second  attempt  was  made  to  launch  the  Leviath 
steamer  on  the  19th  ult.,  but  it  proved  a  failure,  it  being 
found  impossible  to  move  her.  The  London  Times, 
an  article  upon  the  slave  trade,  questions  the  policy  of 
maintaining  so  expensive  and  ineffectual  a  preventive  as 
the  squadron  employed  on  the  African  coast,  and  again 
advances  the  encouragement  of  free  African  labour  as  a 
more  likely  remedy. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  very  dull ;  prices 
without  much  change.  Bed  wheat,  6s.  a  Is.  per  70  lbs. ; 
white,  6s.  6d.  a  Is.  a  9d.;  Western  Canal  and  Southern 
flour,  24s.  a  26s.     Consols,  90  a  90j. 

The  powder  mills  at  Mayence  on  the  Rhine,  had  ex- 
ploded, destroying  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
Thirty  persons  were  killed,  and  nearly  five  hundred 
wounded.     The  damage  is  estimated  at  |400,000. 

A  great  fire  occurred  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  5th 
which  many  lives  were  lost.     The  financial  crisis  was 
beginning  to  be  seriously  felt  in  Russia. 

Fould,  the  French  Minister  of  State,  was  on  a  visit  t 
London.  His  visit  was  supposed  to  have  reference  to  the 
money  troubles,  and  the  situation  of  the  banks.  The 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  great  Powers  were  to  assemble 
in  Paris  on  the  29th,  to  exchange  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  relative  to  the  new  boundary  of  Bessarabia.  It 
is  said  that  the  Spanish  Mexican  question  still  presents 
danger.  Lord  Howden  had  gone  to  .Madrid  to  urge  the 
reception  of  the  Mexican  Envoy.  The  yellow  fever  was 
still  violent  at  Lisbon. 

UNITED  STATES.— Ct)(?j7-m.  — The  first  session  of 
the  3oth  Congress  opened  on  the  7th  inst.  Fifty  Sena 
tors  were  present  at  roll  call.  The  Vice  President  be 
Ing  absent,  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  was 
chosen  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  hundred  and  tvventy-oni 
members  answered  to  the  call  of  the  House.  James  L 
Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  was  elected  Speaker  at  the  first 
ballot,  and  James  0.  Allen,  of  Illinois,  was  elected 
Clerk  of  the  House.  A.  J.  Glossbrenncr,  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  was  chosen  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  H.  B.  Hackney, 
of  Virginia,  Doorkeeper.  M.  W.  Cluskey,  of  Georgia, 
was  declared  Postmaster  by  resolution.  The  U.  S.  Se^ 
nate  has  62  members  who  are  thus  classed — Democrats 
37;  Republicans,  20  ;  Americans,  5.  The  House  of  Re 
presentatives  has  234  members,  viz :  Democrats,  128 
Republicans,  92  ;  Americans,  14. 

The  Exports,  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing Sixth  mo.  30th  last,  are  as  follows: — Cotton,  $131,- 
575,859;  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  $75,669,634;  to- 
bacco, §20,260,772  ;  products  of  the  sea,  §3,789.644  ;  of 
the  forest,  $14,699,711 ;  of  the  factory,  &c.,  §33,054,555  ; 
'total,  $278,400,176,  which  is  about  two  millions  more 
than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  Imports^  for  the  year  amounted  to  $348,428,342 
being  $37,996,632  greater  than  in  1856.  Of  the  excess, 
no  less  than  $23,171,042  was  from  the  increased  value 
of  sugar  and  molasses  alone,  these  articles  having  been 
imported  iri  excessive  quantities  and  at  high  rates.  The 
silk   goods   cost   $80,887,492  ;  laces  and  embroideries. 


$5,894,890 ;  wines,  $4,274,181 ;  brandy  and  gin,  $5,906,- 

cigars  and  tobacco.  $5,601,555  ;  coffee,  $22,486,- 

tea,  $5,775,175  ;  sugar  and  molasses,  $50,035,676. 

o  Tori.— Mortality  last  week,  413.     At  the  recent 

municipal  election,  over  84,000  votes  were  polled.     D.  F. 

Tieman  was  elected  mayor,  in  place  of  Fernando  Wood, 

the  former  incumbent.     By  the  census  of  1855,  the  city 

d  at  that  time   88,887  legal  voters,  of  whom  46,173 

were  of  native  birth,  and  42,704  naturalized  citizens. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  192.  A  committee 
of  councils  having  investigated  the  doings  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Health,  have  discovered  gross  mal- 
practices and  shameful  misapplication  of  the  public 
funds  on  the  part  of  that  body.  It  is  proposed  to  abo- 
lish the  Board  as  now  constituted. 

Vew  York  Canals. — On  the  5th  inst.,  the  canals  of  the 
State  were  closed  for  the  season,  on  account  of  the  ice 
and  snow. 

Money  and  Business. — The  last  U.  S.  Treasury  state- 
ment shows  payments  for  the  week  $1,863,173  ;  receipts 
$660,080.  The  balance,  subject  to  draft,  was  reduced  to 
,576,397.  It  is  supposed  the  government  will  be  ob- 
_ed  to  resort  to  an  issue  of  Treasury  notes.  Since 
the  news  arrived  of  the  financial  convulsion  in  Europe, 
there  have  been  large  shipments  of  gold  from  this  coun- 
try, reversing  the  specie  tide  which  had  begun  to  flow 
"ngland  hither.  Nearly  all  branches  of  business 
continue  greatly  depressed.  Some  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments in  various  places,  have  resumed  ;  but  others 
have  been  obliged  to  suspend,  so  that  there  has  not  yet 
been  any  great  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  prices  of  breadstuffs  on  the  7th  were  as 
follows :  Neiv  I'orA;.- Chicago  spring  wheat,  92  cts.  a 
95cts.;  white  Southern,  $1.40  ;  old  yellow  corn,  85  cts.; 
new,  65  cts.  a  70  cts.  Philadelphia.— Red  wheat,  $1.15  ; 
white,  $1.25  a  $1.30  ;  old  yellow  corn,  75  cts.  a  78  cts. ; 
new,  58  cts.  a  60  cts.  Baltimore.~R.ei  wheat,  $1.00  a 
$1.05,  white,  $1.05  a  $1.17;  new  corn,  45  cts.  a  55 
cts. ;  old,  60  cts.  a  65  cts. 

South  Carolina. — The  committee  of  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina  have  submitted  their  reports  on  that 
portion  of  the  Governor's  message  which  relates  to  sla- 
very, in  which  they  strongly  urge  the  re-opening  of  th( 
African  slave  trade,  as  a  measure  essential  to  the  prospe 
rity  aud  growth  of  tfie  South,  which,  they  say,  greatly 
needs  cheap  labour. 

The  Lcmmon  Slave  Case,  has  been  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York,  affirming  the  decision  o: 
Judge  Paine,  and  declaring  the  slaves  in  question  free 
The  slaves,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  brought  by  their 
owner,  from  Virginia  to  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  passage  from  thence  to  another  slave  State. 

Kansas. — Gov.  Walker,  who  is  now  at  Washington 
repudiates  and  condemns  the  Constitution  lately  framed 
at  Lecompton.  He  contends  that  the  entire  instrument, 
and  not  the  slavery  clause  only,  should  be  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  whole  people  at  a  fairly  conducted  election, 
in  order  to  give  it  any  validity.  Senator  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  is  said  to  hold  the  same  views,  but  the  President 
d  Cabinet  wish  that  Congress  should  admit  the  terri- 
tory as  a  State  with  the  Constitution  formed  by  the  Pro- 
slavery  party. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Population  of  Canada,  which  in 
1848  was  1,500,000,  is  now  about  2,500,000.  It  is  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
having  doubled  itself  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane. — The  cultivation  of  the  sorghum 
has  been  highly  successful  in  Illinois,  the  past  season. 
A  meeting  of  the  cultivators  is  to  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  Springfield,  on  the 
7th  of  next  month.  The  Scientific  American  says,  "  We 
have  received  another  sample  of  crystalized  sugar,  made 
from  the  juice  of  the  sorgho  sugar  cane  by  D.  M.  Cook, 
of  Mansfield,  Ohio.  By  the  use  of  a  peculiar  evapora- 
tor, he  states  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  crystalizing 
the  syrup  of  this  cane." 

Esctension  of  Slavery. — The  Fairfield  (Iowa)  Ledger  is 
informed  on  good  authority,  that  a  Missouri  slaveholder 
has  removed  to  Warren  county,  in  that  State,  and  brought 
with  him  five  or  six  of  his  slaves,  whom  he  claims  a  right 
to  keep  and  work  on  the  free  soil  of  Iowa,  under  the  Dred 
Scott  decision. 

Ida  Pfeiffer,  the  indefatigable  traveller,  writes  from 
Madagascar,  that  she  has  been  well  received  on  the  Is- 
land, and  is  in  good  health.  She  had  been  invited  to 
the  court  where  she  was  kindly  treated. 

Manumission. — Baker  Woodruff,  a  planter,  of  Loni 
siana,  died  recently,  having,  by  his  will,  manumitted  all 
his  slaves,  sixty  in  number,  providing  for  their  removal 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  their  maintenance  for  a  year. 

The  Fever  at  Lisbon  continues  its  ravages.  On  the  7th 
233  new  cases  and  80  deaths  were  reported  for  the 
preceding  24  hours. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 

Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  oi 

the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  act 
Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighx,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistae,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  37  7  S.  Second  street. 


WANTED. 
A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  in 
this  city.     Apply  to 

Sidney  Coaxes,  1116  Arch  street. 
Anna  Maria  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 
Beulah  M.  Hackee,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 


Died,  at  West  Ely,  Marion  county,  Missouri,  Doctoi 
Thomas  Wilbur,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  eldest  son  of  Johi 
Wilbur,  late  of  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  in  the  sixty-third  yeai 
of  his  age.  This  dear  Friend  was  a  valuable  memb 
and  elder  of  Swanzey  Monthly  Meeting.  His  loss  ii 
keenly  felt  not  only  by  his  bereaved  family  and  con- 
nexions but  by  the  Society,  and  the  community  at  largi 
in  which  he  lived.  The  kind  and  affable  disposition 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  manner  and  guarded  conduct  ant 
conversation  by  which  he  was  in  a  remarkable  degrei 
characterized,  as  well  as  his  firm  adherence  to  his  reli 
gious  principles,  endeared  him  to  all  classes.  As  a  pby 
sician  he  was  justly  valued  and  beloved;  and  the  man; 
who  so  long  received  medical  advice  and  assistance  fron 
him,  deeply  lament  his  loss,  not  only  as  a  physician,  ' 
as  a  friend.  In  the  discharge  of  his  professional  dut 
he  necessarily  became  acquainted  with  much  want  ( 
suffering,  which  he  alleviated  not  only  by  judicious  s 
affectionate  counsel,  but  in  many  cases  ministered  to  thei 
wants  from  his  own  means.  His  constitution  was  frai! 
and  his  health  delicate  for  many  years,  his  life  beini 
prolonged  beyond  his  own  expectation.  Business  ri 
quiring  bis  personal  attention  in  the  State  of  Missoui 
he  left  his  family  in  the  fore  part  of  Ninth  month  last,  \ 
attend  to  it ;  not  without  serious  apprehensions  that  h 
might  never  meet  them  again  in  mutability,  as  was  i 
pressed  in  writing  by  him  a  few  days  prior  to  his  start 
ing  on  his  journey.  Impressed  with  this  view,  he  settle 
his  outward  affairs,  as  though  never  to  return.  H 
expressed  his  fervent  desire  that  his  wife  would  exten 
watchful  care  over  their  dear  children,  and  "  that  the 
might  not  run  into  the  vain  fashions  of  the  world, 
be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  Soon  after  ai 
riving  at  his  destination  in  the  west,  he  became  so  ill  a 
to  be  confined  to  his  bed,  and  gave  np  all  expectation  ( 
recovery.  He  was  among  strangers,  but  the  physicia 
and  his  wife  at  whose  house  he  stopped,  very  kindl 
cared  for  him.  For  several  days  he  entertained  a  ho[ 
of  having  the  company  of  some  of  his  family  (wh 
been  telegraphed  for)  in  his  last  moments  ;  but  entire! 
gave  it  up  the  evening  before  his  death,  saying  that  1 
should  not  live  to  see  them  ;  and  added,  "  I  know  thi 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  is  making  intercession  with  tl 
Father  for  me, — what  should  I  do  now  without  su 
consolation  to  support  me."  He  suffered  but  little  di 
ing  his  illness — was  very  patient — conversed  with  grc! 
calmness  and  composure  of  approaching  death,  ga' 
directions  to  his  caretakers  about  his  interment,  a 
structions  in  regard  to  Friends'  manner  of  conductii 
funerals,  which  he  wished  observed.  He  continued  u 
til  between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  Sixth-day  mornin 
the  2d  of  Tenth  month,  1857,  when  he  quietly  and  peac 
fully  passed  away,  like  one  falling  asleep,  and  we  dou 
not  his  redeemed  and  purified  spirit  has  entered  into  th 
rest  which  he  so  humbly  craved. 

,  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Columbiai 

Co.,  Ohio,  Calvin  Coopeb;  a  member  of  Sandy  Sprii 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  in  the  87th  year  of  1 
age,  formerly  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

,  at  his  residence  near  Brownsville,  Pa.,  on  t 

13th  of  Eleventh  month,  1857,  Stephen  Darlington, 
the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Redsto 
Particular  and  Quarterly  Meeting.  He  retained  his  me 
tal  faculties  to  the  last,  and  was  concerned  for  the  fait 
ful  support  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  r 
gious  Society  as  held  by  early  Friends ;  and  in  the  ( 
was  favoured  with  a  peaceful  close. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"letters  .Estliefic,  Social,  aaJMoral." 

(Continued  from  paj;e  lOij.) 
Palestine,  City  of  Jerusalem,  second  Letter, 
Leaving  the  plain  of  Mamre,— we  regained  in 
horfc  time  the  main  road  to  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
passing  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  the  place  called  "  Ain  Simim,"  or  the 
mtain  of  Simeon. 

There  is  a  large  stone  building  here,  erected 
parently  for  military  purposes ;  and  in  its  neigL 
irhood  are  said  to  be  some  very  ancient  tombi 
avated  in  the  rocks  ;  but  we  had  not  time  tc 
p  and  examine  them.  The  fountain  gushes  out 
m  the  side  of  a  small  hill  on  the  right  of  the 
d  directly  opposite  is  the  plain,  rendered 
morable  by  a  battle  fought  in  1192  between 
3hard  of  England  and  Sultan  Saladin,  in  which 
ihard  was  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Askelon. 
Joing  on  about  two  miles  further,  over  rugged 
I  rocky  hills  or  along  theedge  of  cultivated 'val- 
s,  we  came  to  the  stupendous  water-reservoirs, 
led  the  pools  of  Solomon.  We  had  passed  them 
3ur  journey  to  Hebron  ;  but  stopped  to  examine 
more  particularly  on  our  return.  There  are 
er  great  "  pools"  or  water-reservoirs  in  other 
ces,  the  erection  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Solo- 
There  are  three  in  this  place,  rLsing  one 
ive  another  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  supplied 
water  from  heights  still  more  elevated;  the  lar- 
t  of  which  is  nearly  six  hundred  feet  in  length, 
an  average  breadth  of  more  than  a  hundred  and 
r  feet,  and  is  fifty  feet  in  depth.  All  of  them 
of  solid  masonry,  and  are  coated  with  cement. 
;y  are  entered  by  steps  cut  in  the  sides.  The 
er,  collected  in  the  highest  from  the  rocky  emi- 
ces  around,  gushes  from  one  to  the  other ;  and 
leu  conducted  by  conduits  under  ground  to  the 
of  Jerusalem.  I  recollect  in  early  life  to  have 
rd  a  person,  whose  faith  in  the  Scriptures  had 
1  shaken,  objecting  to  the  statements  made  in 
Bible  of  the  great  wealth  and  power  of  Solo- 
1 ;  but  he  had  not  been  in  Palestine  ;  and  had 
seen  the  works  and  the  remains  of  works, 
ch  furnish  overwhelming  evidence  not  only  of 
riches  and  power,  but  of  the  science  of  that 
od. 
oing  a  few  miles  further,  we  came  to  the  city 
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lade  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us." 
I  must  leave  what  I  have  to  say  of  this  city 
of  the  events  connected  with  it,  to  another  let- 


At  two  miles  beyond  Bethlehem  we  came  to  the 
tomb  of  Eaehel,  the  wife  of  Jacob,  who  is  said  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  to  have  been  "  buried  in  the 
way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem."  A  pillar 
was  erected  over  her  grave  by  Jacob.  He  was 
journeying  with  her  from  Bethel  to  Bethlehem 
the  time  of  her  death.  The  pillar  of  Jacob  hi 
disappeared.  The  present  tomb  is  a  Saracenic 
work ;  but  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
place  where  she  was  buried.  The  burial-place  of 
Rachel, — where  the  traveller  naturally  stops  to 
indulge  in  the  recollections  connected  with  her 
touching  story,  is  on  the  side  and  near  the  summit 
)f  a  hill,  furnishing  a  wide  and  beautiful  prospect. 
And  he  naturally  thinks  of  the  village,  with  which 
her  name  is  associated,  in  one  of  the  sad  and  bloody 
passages  of  history.  It  is  to  the  northwestward  of 
her  grave,  some  three  or  four  miles  distant,  that 
we  find  the  village  of  Rama,  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew ; — "  In 
Rama  there  was  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and 
weeping  and  great  mourning ; — Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted  because 
they  are  not." 

Half-way  between  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem 
we  passed  on  our  right  the  large  Greek  convent  of 
Elias.  It  is  on  a  hill.  We  did  not  stop  to  visit 
it.  At  a  little  distance  from  this  convent, 
descended  the  hill  towards  Jerusalem,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  plain  of  Rephaim  or  plain  of  the  Giants, 
It  was  on  this  beautiful  plain,  which  was  waiving 
as  we  passed  it  with  fields  of  wheat,  that  David 
fought  twice  with  the  Philistines,  who  seemed  to 
have  become  alarmed  on  account  of  his  increasing 
power,  and  who  had  come  up  here  to  attack  him" 
after  he  had  established  himself  in  Jerusalem.  The 
same  night,  crossing  the  deep  rocky  ravine  called 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  then  ascending  the  steep 
sides  of  the  hill  of  Zion,  we  reached  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  after  an  absence  of  four  days.  We 
entered  it  at  the  tower  of  David,  by  the  Bethlehem 
gate ; — which  is  also  called  the  Jaffa  gate. 

City  of  Jerusalem,  Third  Letter, 
In  my  last  letter  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  an 
excursion  from  Jerusalem  to  the  river  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea; — and  thence  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Hebron.  In  the  course  of  this  excursion  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  visiting  the  city  of  Bethlehem 
twice.  In  going  westward  from  the  northern  ex 
tremlty  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Hebron,  by  the  way  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Sabas,  we  found  that  Bethlehem 
vras  so  nearly  on  the  best  and  direct  line  of  our 
route,  that  we  took  the  road  leading  through  it. 
As  I  remarked  in  my  last  letter,  we  spent  a  night 
the  convent,  which  I  have  named.  Starting 
early  iu  the  morning,  and  passing  over  a  number 
of  lofty  and  barren  hills  between  St.  Sabas  and 
Bethlehem,  we  at  last  ascended  from  a  picturesque 
valley  ;  and  having  passed  through  some  compara- 
tively large  and  well  cultivated  fields  on  the  sides 
and  summit  of  the  height,  we  arrived  at  the  limits 
of  the  celebrated  city  where  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  born. 

In  coming  from  St.  Sabas,  we  approached  Beth- 
hem  on  the  east.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
saw  it ;   and  it  seemed   to  me,  as  if  Jerusalem 


profound  emotion.  But  the  view  of  the  city  was 
not  very  good.  In  coming  from  Hebron  on  our 
return  to  Jerusalem,  we  approached  it  on  the 
western  side.  At  this  time  the  city  was  seen  very 
distinctly  on  its  lofty  height  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  made  a  very  impressive  appearance. 
Our  ascent  to  it  in  this  direction  was  more  steep 
and  difficult,  than  in  our  approach  from  the  east. 
And  again,  on  our  way  from  Bethlehem  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  placed  us  upon  its  northern  side,  we 
often  turned  to  look  back  upon  it.  There  was  an 
attraction  in  the  name  and  in  the  histories  con- 
nected with  it,  which  we  were  not  willing  to  lose. 
So  that  we  had  good  opportunities,  notwithstanding 
the  short  time  which  was  left  us,  to  see  and  to 
impress  its  interesting  features  upon  the  memory. 

_  The  country  around  Bethlehem,  diversified  with 
hills  and  valleys,  had  to  my  view  a  very  pleasant 
aspect.  I  think  it  may  be  regarded  as  fruitful ; — 
even  at  the  present  time.  And  in  former  times, 
before  the  earth  became  exhausted  by  long  and  ill- 
directed  cultivation,  it  probably  was  a  very  fertile 
region.  The  name  Bethlehem,  which  means  the 
lioiise  of  bread,  and  the  name  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
which  was  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  city  and 
which  means  Bethlehem  \ho  fruitful,  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  such  was  the  ease.  It  was  once  a  land 
of  shepherds  ;  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and 
droves  of  camels,  are  frequently  seen  now.  From 
time  to  time,  we  saw  in  all  these  regions  the  dark, 
open  tents  of  the  Bedouins.  Their  flocks  are  always 
near  them.  About  a  mile's  distance  from  the  city 
in  an  eastern  direction, — in  a  low  green  valley, — 
is  the  place,  where  the  shepherds  are  said  to  have 
been  watching  their  flocks,  when  the  Saviours 
birth  was  announced  to  them. 

The  lofty  limestone  hill,  on  which  the  city  itself 
is  situated,  runs  from  east  to  west.  And  on  all 
sides  the  approach  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
route  from  St.  Sabas,  is  abrupt  and  steep, — par- 
ticularly on  the  nothern  and  southern  sides.  These 
abrupt  ascents  are  built  up  in  many  places  with 
terraces,  which  are  planted  with  flourishing  fig- 
trees,  vines  and  olives.  I  have  already  referred  to 
the  general  aspect  of  the  city.  On  approaching  it 
in  almost  any  direction,  it  has  quite  an  imposing 
appearance,  though  in  different  degrees.  On  en- 
tering it,  however,  it  does  not  realize  the  expecta- 
tions, which  are  raised  on  seeing  it  at  a  distance. 
There  are  no  evidences  of  wealth  and  splendor ; 
nor  on  the  other  hand  are  there  signs  of  great 
poverty.  The  houses  arc  generally  one  story  in 
height,  and  built  of  stone ; — many  of  them  with 
flat  roofs; — but  frequently  they  are  surmounted 
with  a  dome.  As  a  general  thing  they  have  no 
ows  towards  the  streets.  Many  of  them  are 
well-built  and  notwithstanding  the  idea  of  almost 
entire  seclusion  which  they  are  apt  to  suggest,  they 
have  an  aspect  of  neatness  and  comfort,  which  is 
seldom  seen  in  these  regions.  Bethlehem  resem- 
bles nearly  atl  oriental  cities  in  the  narrowness  and 
irregularity  of  its  streets.  A  few  Turks  and  Arabs 
make  their  residence  here ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  are  understood  to  receive  the  Christian 
religion,  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the 
forms  of  the   Greek  and  Catholic  churches.     The 


itself  had  not  excited  a  deeper  interest  and  a  more  |  population  is  variously  estimated    from  three  to 
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four  thousand.  We  found  the  principal  street 
which  leads  from  the  open  area  in  front  of  the 
church  of  the  jS'ativity  towards  Jerusalem,  occu- 
pied for  some  distance  by  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons, who  had  come  in  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages with  vegetables,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  of 
the  country  for  sale.  Nor  was  there  any  want  oi 
traffickers  in  other  articles ; — particularly  in  rosa- 
ries and  crosses,  and  representations  of  holy  persons 
and  places  ingeniously  carved  in  olive-wood  and 
mother-of-pearl.  I  thought  I  could  discover,  as  I 
walked  throught  the  streets  and  mingled  with  the 
people  for  a  short  time,  the  marks  both  of  increased 
comfort  and  intelligence,  as  compared  with  what 
we  had  noticed  in  other  places. 

A  portion  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  rocky 
height  rises  steeply  over  the  large  and  beautiful 
plain  and  valleys  in  that  direction.  A  convent  is 
built  upon  this  part  of  the  height.  Its  massive 
walls  and  battlements,  like  those  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Sabas,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  fort- 
ress. We  entered  it  through  a  small,  low  open- 
incT  in  the  bottom  of  the  w'estern  wall.  It  docs 
no°t  belong  exclusively  to  one  Christian  sect ;  but 
the  different  parts  of  it,  including  the  church,  are 
divided  among  Catholics,  Greeks  and  Armenians. 
Within  the  large  area  which  is  enclosed  by  the 
convent  walls,  is  the  church  of  the  Nativity,— built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Eaipress  Helena ;— though  the  origin 
of  the  convent  buildings  around  it  is  attributed  to 
the  pious  zeal  of  a  distinguished  Roman  lady  by 
the  name  of  Paula,  whose  tomb  is  still  shown  here, 
Passing  through  the  large  entrance-porch  or  ves- 
tibule of  the  church,  we  paused  a  few  moments  in 
the  lofty  nave,  which  is  adorned  with  numerous 
Corinthian  columns,  and  is  architecturally  an  object 
of  much  interest.  And  from  this  place,  under  the 
guidence  of  men  of  the  different  religious  sects, 
who  claim  and  hold  possession,  we  proceeded  to 
see  and  examine  what  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this 
remarkable  spot. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  The  Icmoir  of  Mary  Jane  Graham. 

(Continued  from  page  101.) 

The  subject  of  ouf  memoir  was  a  constant  visitor 
of  the  poor  in  the  most  miserable  abodes,  under 
circumstances  trying  to  her  delicate  franie  and 
tender  spirit.  For  some  time  she  took  a  daily  and 
somewhat  distant  walk  through  an  uninviting  part 
of  the  city,  to  spend  an  hour  with  a  dying  young 
woman,  whose  case  had  deeply  interested  her,  and 
to  whom  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  she 
was  found  the  blessed  messenger  of  life  and  salva- 
tion. Her  sympathy  was  much  called  out  by  the 
temporal  wants  of  the  poor.  Much  of  her  leisure 
time  was  employed  in  working  for  their  benefit.  A 
large  chest  of  useful  articles  of  clothing  was  con- 
stantly kept  in  her  own  room,  for  opportunities  of 
distribution.  *  *  *  ^^ 

The  pressure,  however,  of  increasing  illness,  con 
strained  her  to  relinquish  her  own  habits  of  per- 
sonal activity  for  some  time  previous  to  her  death. 
It  was  her  appointed  dispensation  rather  to  suffer, 
than  to  do,  her  heavenly  Father's  will;  while  her 
solitary  hours  were  cheered  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  glorious  prospects  opening  now  upon  her 
yiew — "  Looking  for  the  mercy  of  her  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life." 

The  interest  she  felt  in  the  best  welfare  of  her 
friends  was  often  very  great. 

The  following  letter  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten to  a  friend  newly  awakened  to  concern  for  her 
eternal  interests  : — 

"Nov.,  1826. — I  fancy  that  you  have  for  some 


time  past  felt  a  conviction  that  religion  is  something 
more  than   you  used  to   think  it,  more   than  the 
world  in  general  seem  to  think  it.     But  yet,  per- 
haps you  do  not  see  very  clearly,  what  more  it  is 
that  religion  requires  of  you.     You  see  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  vain  world  capable  of  satisfying 
the  desires  of  your  immortal  spirit;  but  you  do  not 
clearly    comprehend  what  there  is  in  religion  to 
satisfy  all  our  desires.     You  seek  the  Lord  ;  but 
you  do  not  feel  as  if  you  had  found  him.  ^  You 
probably  spend  much  time  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  sometimes  they  seem  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible,   sometimes     dry    and    uninteresting. 
Sometimes  you  feel  as  if  you  could  give  up  every 
earthly  enjoyment  for  one  glimpse  of  that  '  love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge;'  and  at    other 
times  it  seems  to  you  very  foolish  and  unreasona- 
ble to  pretend  to  more  religion  than  other  people 
I  cannot  help  indulging  a  strong  hope,  that  you 
will  soon  find  in  the  love  of  Jesus  all  that  you  want 
to  make  you  happy ;  only  let.  me  beg  of  you  to 
seek  him  simply,  under  the  conviction  that  we  can 
neither  do  nor  think  any  good  thing  without  Him; 
that  '  every  thought  is  evil,  only  evil,  and    that 
continually;'  and  that,  while  we  continue  in  thii 
state,  we  cannot  understand  the  things  of  the  Spi 
rit  of  God,  because  they  will  appear  '  foolishness  to 
us.'     The  change  which  every  person  must  under 
go,  before  they  can  truly  receive  Christ  as  their 
Saviour,  is  described  in  terms  no  less  striking, — 
'  Ye  must  be   born  again.'     '  If  any  man  be  in 
Christ  Jesus,  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things  are 
passed  away;  behold!  all  things  are  become  new!' 
In  other  parts  it  is  described  as  a  change  from 
death  unto  life,  '  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  God.'     But  I  will  not  multiply 
instances.     Surely  such  a  change  as  this  cannot  be 
the  cold,  worldly,''heartless  religion,  with  which  the 
generality  of  people  sit  down  satisfied.     Surely  it 
is  a  change  we  have  no  power  to  make  in  ourselves, 
When  God  '  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life,'  it  was  a  wonderful  act  of  his  creatiuj 
power.     But  when  He  breathes  spiritual  life  into 
the  soul  of  one  '  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,'  this 
seems  more  wonderful;  and  yet  this  is  what  we 
vainly  think  we  can  do  ourselves.     But  if  we  can 
be  once  convinced  that  we  are  so  utterly  worthless 
and  sinful  that  none  but  Christ  can  save  us,  then 
shall  go  to  Him  for  everything.     If  we  want 
repentance,  wisdom,  holiness,  salvation,  all  these 
are  his  to  give ;  he  promises  to  give  tlwm  to  every 
one  that  asks  him.     0  be  much  in  prayer  to  this 
precious  Saviour  !     He  has  declared  tluit  none  sludl 
seek  him  in  vain.     Those  who  leave  off  trusting  in 
themselves,  and  cling  with  a  single  and  undivided 
heart  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  '  count  everything 
else  but  loss,  so  they  may  win  Christ  and  be  found 
in  him,' — what  words  can  describe  their  blessed- 
ness !     How  true  it  is,  that  those  who  seek  hap- 
piness in  anything  except  Christ  Jesus,  are  '  hew- 
ing out  to  themselves  broken  cisterns  that  can  hold 
no   water!'     Come   then,   my  most  dearly  loved 
friend  ;  come  with  me   to  '  the  fountain  of  living 
waters' — come  to  Him  who  has  said,  '  If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  to  me,  and  drink ;'  as  if  he 
had   said,  'If  there  be   any  poor  sinner,  who  has 
begun  to  find  out  that  the  pleasures  of  this  world 
cannot  quench  his  thirst  after  happiness,  if  he  long 
for  something  less  vain,  and  empty,  and  unsatisfy- 
ing, let  him  come  unto  me.'     Do  you  desire  to  give 
yourself  to  Christ;  to  make  him  your  all  in   all? 
Then  let  not  any  fears  or  misgivings  keep  you  away 
from  him,  for  he  '  waits  to  be  gracious'  to  you. 
Your  sins  need  not  keep  you  away  ;  for  he  came 
to  call  sinners.     He  calls  himself  the  friend  of  sin- 
ners ;   and  indeed  till  you  are  taught  by  his 
how  exceedingly  sinful  you  are,  you  cannot  prize 


him  as  you  ought.  Let  me  entreat  you  often  to 
dwell  on  the  '  precious  promises'  of  Scripture.  Ee- 
member,  that '  in  him  all  the  promises  are  yea  and 
amen  ;'  and  if  we  plead  in  his  name  for  the  fulfil- 
ment, the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God,  (who  can- 
not lie,)  stand  engaged  to  perform  them  for  us." 

The  next  letter  is  of  a  later  date,  and  implies  a 
more  distinct  advance  of  christian  knowledge  in 
her  friend. 

Let  me  use  the  privilege  of  friendship,  and 
treat  you  to  look  less  at  the  dark  side  of  youi 
prospects,  and  more  at  the  unspeakable  mercies 
with  which  God  has  favoured  you;  particularly 
that  he  has  given  you  the  greatest  blessing  he  hat 
to  give,  in  calling  you  to  become  his  reconciled 
child  by  faith  in  Chribt  Jesus.  And  having  giver 
you  an  interest  in  his  son,  '  shall  he  not  with  him 
freely  give  you  all  things' — all  things  that  are  good 
for  you,  my  friend  ?  Your  lot  has  been  chosen  < 
for  you  by  One  who  is  infinitely  wise  and  kind, 
the  very  best  for  your  present  and  eternal  happi- 
ness, and  '  He  doeth  all  things  welh'  *  *  Con- 
sidering that  no  promise  of  Scripture  '  is  of  privati 
interpretation,' — not  meant  for  one  part  of  thi 
church,  or  one  age  of  it,  but  for  the  whole  flock  o' 
Christ  now,  and  every  member  of  it,  and  therefon 
for  you — considering,  too,  that  '  all  the  promises  o 
God  are  yea  and  auien  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus;'  anc 
that  Christ  himself  has  said,   '  If  any  shall   asl 

ything  in  my  name,  I  will  give  it  you,'-— 
encouragement  have  we  to  take  these  promises  t< 
God  in  prayer,  to  wrestle  with  him,  and  decla 
with  holy  confidence,  '  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  excep 
thou  bless  me  !'  Oh!  he  would  bless  you;  and  hi 
blessing  maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  wit! 
it.  *  *  May  the  spirit  of  prayer  be  abundautl, 
poured  out  upon  you !  It  is  our  privilege  to  tak 
our  sins  and  sorrows,  and  cast  them  upon  Christ 
he  has  already  borne  their  agonizing  weight ;  wh 
should  we  groan  under  them  'I  '  Cast  thy  burtbc 
upon  the  Lord.'  " 

1825. — "  The  next  letter,  written  to  her  cousii 
marks  the  instruction,  obligation  and  encouraj 
ment,  connected  with  the  hour  of  '  trouble,'  tha 
time  '  to  which  man  is  born,'  and  when,  to  the  ui 
humbled  and  unsanctified  mind,  the  resources 
the  world  often  aggravate  suffering,  instead  of  coi 
tributing  support. 

"  Our  meeting,  my  dear  friend,  must  be  defe; 
red  to  a  future  time,  if  ever  it  takes  place  in  th 
world.  But  there  is  another  meeting,  to  whic 
we  may  safely  look  forward,  if  wo  are  the  ehilci 
of  God  through  Christ  Jesus.  How  happy,  ho 
very  happy  it  would  make  me,  to  know  that  n 
much  loved  cousin  was  making  it  the  grand  obje 
of  her  life  to  seek  for  salvation  through  the  al 
sufficient  Saviour;  and  that  we  were  united,  n. 
only  by  the  strong  tics  of  relationship  and  atfe 
tion,  but  also  by  that  bond  of  the  Spirit,  whii 
makes  all  the  redeemed  people  of  Christ  to  be 
one  heart  and  one  soul !  Let  us  pray  for  this, 
thing,  to  be  devoted  to  the  Lord  Jesus ;  it  is 
heaven  begun  on  earth. 

The  severe  trial  with  which  it  has  pleased  oi 
gracious  God  to  afilict  us,  has  given  us  an  adc 
tional  reason  to  write  vanity  upon  all  human  hop 
and  expectations ;  and  I  hope  I  may  say,  that 
has  driven  us  to  seek  for  comfort  in  tho.se  thin 
which  alone  can  give  any  real  relief  to  a  mind  u 
der  the  pressure  of  grief.  Painful,  indeed,  it  is 
speak  about  anything,  which  brings  with  it  su 
afhictiug  recollections.  Yet  I  feel,  that  I  cam 
and  must  not  leave  it,  till  I  have  entreated  you, 
beloved  friend,  to  join  me  in  seeking  a  '  friend  tl 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,'  whom  no  length 
time,  or  adverse  circumstances  can  take  from 
Into  his  gracious  ear  we  may  pour  all  our  co 
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jlaints;  'in  all  our  afflictious  he  will  bo  afflicted.' 
ind  one  cliaipse  of  Lis  love  will  enable  us  to  rc- 
oico  in  the  midst  of  tribulation." 

For  "  Tlio  Friend." 

Simla— The  forests  aud  Mounlains. 
The  following  from  the  pen  of  a  highly  intelligent 
American  recently  sojourning  in  India  may  inter- 


taken 


St    the  readers  of  "The    I'Viend."     It 
rem  the  "  Couotry  Gentleman." 

Simla  is  a  most  delightful  spot— probably  the 
aost  beautiful  on  the  globe.  Situated  almost  at 
he  summit  of  a  mountain  between  7,000  and  8,000 
iet  high  ;  from  every  part  you  can  see  the  gigantic 
limalayas,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  from  80  to 
30  miles  distant.  Their  line  extends  around 
ear  a  third  of  the  horizon,  (or  120  degrees,)  and 
1  a  clear  day  we  can  see  the  ridges  and  peaks  of 
sow  with  their  thousand  varities  of  form,  almost 
s  distinctly  as  if  they  were  only  two  or  three 
liles  off.  We  are  so  high  here  that  a  line  drawn 
■om  Simla  to  the  top  of  the  Himalayas  (25,000 
ict  high)  leaves  below  it  nearly  all  the  smoke 
ell  as  denser  portions  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that 
hen  there  is  no  fog  or  clouds  we  rather  look 
trough  ether  than  through  air,  and  there  is  no- 
ling  to  soften  or  obscure  the  outlines  of  the  most 
istant  objects.  The  moon  and  stars  shine  here 
ith  a  brilliancy  that  I  never  saw  before.  Al- 
lough  it  was  fearfully  hot,  not  only  at  Calcutta, 
It  at  Benares  and  Delhi,  (all  situated  on  the  plain) 
hen  I  was  at  those  places,  it  was  like  winter  at 
imla  when  I  first  arrived  here.  The  most  beau- 
'ul  part  of  Simla,  (which  is  a  district  rather  than 
village)  is  a  mountain  path,  sometimes  called  a 
irria^e  road, — although  I  never  saw  a  carriage 
)on  it,  it  being  nest  to  an  impossibility  for°a 
Triage  to  get  up  so  near  the  sky — this  path, 
^erhung  with  trees  of  almost  every  description, 
inds  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  for  two  or 
ree  miles.  At  some  points  we  look  up  almost 
ilf  a  mile  and  see  the  trees,  (among  which  are 
multitude  of  immense  rhododendrons,  now  in 
eir  richest  and  most  glorious  bloom,)  waving 
eir  branches  in  the  very  clouds — while  directly 
ilow  we  see  at  a  still  greater  distance,  the  noble 

trees  dwarfed  to  little  shrubs,  and  people,  oxen 
3.,  in  size  like  mice  and  insects.  There  is  scaree- 
any  partof  this  unequalled  pathway,  from  which 
i  cannot  see  through  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
3  distant  mountains  with  their  dazzling  robe  of 
erlasting  snow. 

But  the  most  beautiful  and  most  wonderful  of 
,  are  the  ro.se  trees,  (rhododendrons,)  most  ap- 
opriately  named,  for  at  a  little  distance  they 
actly  resemble  immense  rose-bushes.  The  bunch- 
of  flowers  are  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter, 
the  individual  flowers  were  arranged  in  a  plane, 
iny  of  them  would  be  ten  or  eleven  inches  in 
imcter — and  yet  of  these  bunches,  there  must 
en  be  thousands  upon  a  single  tree.  One  rose- 
e  that  I  measured  was,  near  the  ground,  four 
:t  in  its  greatest  diameter,  and  within  less  than  a 
ndredteet  of  it  there  were  threeothers,  the  trunks 
which  measured  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
:t  in  diameter  ;  besides  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
i  largest  of  which  was  at  least  two  feet  in  diame- 
■.  'Jhey  are  of  every  possible  shape,  sometimes 
embling  a  beautiful  cone,  sometimes  very  tall 
i  slender,  but  more  frequently  extremely  irregu- 

in  their  form,  and  often  wide-spreading  like  "an 
i  apple  tree.  Under  the  largest,  although  it 
:med  laden  with  flowers,  I  found  a  perfect  carpet 
the  fallen  petals. 

The  climate  here  is  inexpressibly  delightful,  and 
the  necessaries  of  life  aud  many  of  the  luxuries, 
)  abundant,  so  that  if  any  one  was  so  weak  as 


to  suppose  that  physical  enjoyment  and  mere  out- 
ward beauty  could  give  happiness,  he  might  say 
in  the  words  of  the  Persian  poet. 

If  there  be  a  Paradise  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
It  is  this — it  is  this — it  is  this!"* 


I  expect  to  remain  here  about  four  months — 
that  is  until  the  reigji  of  the  rai/is  is  over;  after 
which  we  expect  a  continued  reign  of  fiiir  weather. 
After  leaving  Simla  I  expect  to  go  to  the  snowy 
Himalayas  themselves,  and  to  Caslmiere— of  course 
a  thousand  unforseeen  occurrences  m.ay  thwart  all 
niy  plans— and  return  to  Egypt  toward  the  close 
of  the  year. 

To  day  for  the  first,  arrayed  in  full  summer 
costume,  not  omitting  the  turban  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun,  I  sallied  forth  for  a  ramble  among 
the  mountains.  Would  that  I  could  only  represent 
to  you  the  different  scenes  as  they  appeared  to  me. 
But  the  thousand  varying  emotions  of  the  moment 
are  past — and  I  fi-.el  as  if  my  best  descriptions 
always  have  something  of  the  stiffness  and  coldness 
of  an  historical  account,  rather  than  the  fresh  warm 
colourings  of  a  true  picture.  If  any  beauty  at  all 
remains  it  is  the  beauty  of  architecture  rather 
than  of  music — (Goethe  says  that  architecture  is 
music  congealed  or  solidified) — but  music  not  soli- 
dified hnt  Jiowing  with  all  the  infinite  variety  of  its 
ever  changing  tones,  would  be  required  to  express 
what  I  have  seen  and  felt  to  day. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  question  that  Simla 
is  the  most  delightful  spot  in  all  the  world.  It  is 
not  merely  the  grandeur  or  variety  of  the  scenery 
— remarkable  as  these  may  be,  but  a  freshness 
and  luxuriance  of  vegetation — a  climate  worthy 
of  Eden — and  an  infinite  variety  of  the  most 
beautiful  trees  imaginable,  such  as  I  never  saw, — 
I  believe  no  one  else  ever  saw, — in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  It  is  curious  they  are  not  found  in  any 
other  mountain  within  a  hundred  miles  of  us — so 
lam  imformed.  There  is  certainly  nothing  of  the 
kind  among  the  neighbouring  mountains  so  far  as 
I  have  seen.  They  are  just  such  trees  as  we  like 
to  see  in  a  picture ;  often  with  irregular  knotty 
trunks,  covered  with  beautiful  moss,  and  laden  with 
foliage  inexpressibly  soft  and  luxuriant.  Then  they 
are  of  every  kind — not  merely  pines  and  hemlocks, 
as  we  always  see  on  high  mountains  in  America — 
but  different  varieties  of  holly,  oak,  aud  many 
species  that  are  not  known  to  me,  some  of  which 
have  a  very  small,  bright  green  loaf,  not  pinnate 
like  the  locust,  but  equally  soft  and  far  more 
dense  and  luxuriant. 

We  have  also  pines  and  firs  of  the  most  beautiful 
description.  No  one,  I  think,  can  admire  this  class 
of  trees  more  than  I  do  ;  but  there  is  something 
too  stately  and  solemn  about  them  to  harmonize 
perfectly  with  that  softness  which  belongs  to  beauty,  i 
I  like  to  see  them  overhang  some  dark  and  fear- 


ful ravine;  or  on  the  brink  of  some  dizzy  mountain 
precipice.  Here,  as  I  think,  they  are  in  their  ap- 
propriate place — but  give  me  not  too  many  in  a 
landscape  intended  to  be  merely  beautiful.  Mark 
— I  have  not  said  that  Simla  was  pre-eminently 
distinguished  for  the  sublimity  of  its  scenery — but 
in  the  grandest  and  highest  kind  of  beauty,  I 
assert  that  it  has  no  equal.  Then  the  sky  ot  the 
deepest  and  richest  azure,  such  as  is  only  seen  on 
h  mountains ;  and  the  climate  with  an  air  such  as 
it  is  to  day — inexpressibly  pure  and  exhilarating, 
with  not  a  cloud  to  stain  the  deep  blue  of  the  fir- 
mament, excepting  a  few  white  masses  on  the  far- 
thest verge  hovering  immediately  above  the  ever- 
lasting snows,   from  which  they  can  scarcely  be 


*The  writer  gives  the  P^r 
glish. 


an — this  is  the  literal  ; 


distinguished.  Along  my  path,  varying  at  every 
step,  everything  is  so  perfectly  rural ;  thescencry  in 
the  distance  always  changing  yet  always  magni- 
ficiontly  grand ;  then  to  look  far  above  me  and°see 
a  thousand  beautiful  trees  with  their  aerial  foliage, 
pressing  their  summits  against  the  very  sky — and 
such  a  sky ! 

Instinct  in  Horses. — An  English  paper  says 
that  a  Mr.  King,  carrying  on  the  business  of  a 
baker  at  Sibland,  near  Thorubury,  went,  in  the 
morning  of  the  day,  to  a  field  in  which  his  horse 
had  been  grazing,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him 
home,  and,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
opened  the  gate  and  allowed  the  animal  to  pro- 
ceed home  by  itself,  but  on  his  return  shortly  after, 
he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  it  had  not  arrived. 
Mr.  King  immediately  set  about  making  inquiries, 
and  found  it  had  passed  Gravesend,  which  is  near 
to  Sibland,  and  appeared  to  be  proceeding  toward 
Itchinton.  Mr.  King  being  necessitated  to  attend 
to  his  business,  dispatched  a  man  to  trace  and,  if 
possible,  to  overtake  the  "horse.  The  man  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  it  for  some  distance,  and  was 
informed  it  was  proceeding  at  a  gallop.  Mr.  Kinsr, 
for  upward  of  a  week,  used  every  means,  by  ad- 
vertising in  the  ILw  and  Cry  and  otherwise,  to 
recover  his  missing  horse,  but  without  avail.  A 
short  time  after  he  received  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man residing  at  St.  George,  near  Bristol,  giving 
him  the  welcome  news  that  the  animal  was  safe. 
This  gentleman  owned  the  horse  for  some  time, 
and  parted  with  it  four  years  since.  From  inqui- 
ries made,  '\i  appears  that  the  horse  proceeded  by 
the  most  direct  road  across  the  country,  and  with 
its  best  speed  arrived  at  its  old  quarters,  which  it 
had  not  visited  for  four  years,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  it  strayed  from  Mr.  King. 

Instances  of  like  sagacity  in  the  horse  are  not 
uncommon.  A  friend  of  our.?  hired  a  horse  in 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  to  go  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  a  neighbourhood  where  the  horse 
had  never  been  before.  While  there  he  escaped 
from  the  stable,  leaped  the  fence,  and  disappeared. 
It  was  supposed  he  had  returned  to  Jacksonville, 
where  he  had  been  stabled  and  used  for  three  years. 
On  inquiry,  no  trace  was  found  of  him  in  that  di- 
rection. A  rumor  was  brought  by  a  traveller,  who 
knew  the  horse,  that  he  had  been  seen  making  Lis 
way  toward  the  southern  part  of  the  State ;  he 
sometimes  kept  the  public  road  leading  toward 
Vandalia,  and  sometimes  took  to  the  trackless  prai- 
rie but  always  bent  southward.  At  one  place  he 
was  Leaded  ofl'  in  a  lane  a  mile  long,  between  two 
farms.  He  turned  sLort,  galloped  north  to  the  end 
of  the  farm,  shot  down  to  tLe  open  prairie,  hugging 
the  fence  all  the  way,  and  then  held  on  his^way 
south  again.  He  was  bound  for  home,  the  place 
of  his  colt-hood,  where  he  had  not  been  for  several 
years,  and  guided  by  his  instinct,  he  traversed  the 
State,  going  a  route  unknown  to  him,  but  uner- 
ringly reaching  his  old  range.  He  was  recovered 
there  sometime  after  his  escape,  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  taken  almost  a  bee-line  from 
his  strange  quarters  in  Morgan  county,  to  the  home 
where  he  was  foaled  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  ^ 

A  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  says  the  St.  Louis 
Republican,  related  to  us  the  story  of  a  horse  of 
his  own,  illustrative  of  this  remarkable  instinct  in 
this  noble  animal.  He  purchased  a  horse  in  a 
portion  of  the  State  separated  from  its  own  region 
by  mountains  and  rivers,  and  took  him  home  by  a 
route  extending  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
He  placed  him  in  a  pasture  lot  for  the  night,  but 
in  the  morning  the  horse  was  gone.  In  a  few  days 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  j-eturned  that  very 
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night  to  his  old  home,  reaching  there  by  daylight. 
He  had  taken  a  straight  course  across  the  country, 
swimming  rivers  and  crossing  the  mountain.  On 
his  arrival  he  showed  signs  of  great  fatigue,  hav- 
ing travelled  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
during  the  night,  following  unerringly  the  point 
of  the  compass  to  which  he  detired  to  go.  His 
memory  would  of  course  have  served  him  in  retrac 
ing  the  route  by  which  he  had  came  ;  but  guided 
by  the  same  instinct  which  conducts  the  bee,  after 
long  wandering  and  laden  with  his  sweet  burden. 


taking  blame  to  themselves  for  their  unfaithfulness, 
and  the  evil  example  they  have  been  to  their  fami- 
lies, in  trampling  on  the  testimonies  of  our  faithful 
suffering  elders,  either  by  paying  tithe,  oonnivingly 
or  willingly,  or  any  evil  that  the  testimony  of  Truth 
is  against ;  and  for  the  future  redeem  the  time,  by 
doubling  their  diligence,  lest  they  should  have  cause 
to  repent  when  it  is  too  late.  Then  horror  will  be 
their  portion  in  a  dying  hour. 

"  This  further  1  have  to  leave  to  the  unfaithful, 
for  the  clearing  of  my  conscience  in  the  sight  of 


line  mathematically   straight  from   the   last  j  God;  if  his  love  will  not  prevail,  neither  immC' 

flower  he  ravishes  to  his  cell,  this'horse  in  the  dark- :  diately  nor  instrumentally,  he  will  be  clear  when  he 
ness  of  the  night,  over  unknown  paths,  returned  by' judgeth  [them],  as  he  was  in  the  destruction  of 
the  shortest  course  to  his  home.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.     It  has  been  the  way  of  the 

Lord  to  let  those  who  are  afar  off,  hear  what  hi 
hath  done,  in  order  that  they  may  be  warned ;  that 
hearing  and  fearing,  they  may  be  saved  whilst 
mercy  is  offered. 

"  That  this  may  be  the  choice  of  all,  is  the  sin^ 
cere  desire  of  one,  who  is  made  willing  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
church,  that  all,  who  profess  to  be  members  thereof, 
may  be  so  taught  of  the  Lord,  that  they  may  come 
to  be  established  in  righteousness  ;  and  holding  out 
to  the  end,  may  receive  an  immortal  crown  of  glory 
that  will  never  fade  away 

"  Thus,  as  I  have  in  great  tenderness,  for  the  ease 
of  my  spirit,  left  a  little  family  exhortation  to  my 
friends  and  brethren  in  the  Lord,  it  now  remaineth 
for  me  to  leave  a  token  of  love  to  their  tender  chil 
dren,  in  the  city  of  London  and  elsewhere. 

"  Oh  !  children  of  believing  parents,  in  whom  i 
innocency,  and  upon  whom  the  spots  of  this  world 
have  not  yet  prevailed  ;  my  love  in  Christ  is  great 
to  you,  believing  assuredly,  that  the  call  of  the 
Lord  is  unto  you,  that  you  may  be  of  his  heritage 
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Elizabeth  Jacob,  and  her  Epistle  of  "True  love." 

(Continued  from  page  91.) 

"It  is  further  in  my  heart  to  leave  this  farewell 
exhortation  to  all  fathers  and  mothers,  masters  and 
mistresses,  especially  of  the  younger  sort;  those 
who  have  in  any  measure  tasted  of  the  good  word 
of  life,  and  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 
Be  very  careful  to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
whereunto  you  have  been  called,  in  honesty,  sobriety 
and  true  humility,  having  your  minds  girded  with 
the  girdle  of  Truth.  So  shall  your  conversation 
answer  the  witness  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  your 
children  and  servants ;  and  to  such  also  who  do 
not  yet  profess  with  us.  Dear  Friends ! — Your 
candles  have  not  been  lighted  by  the  Lord,  to  be 
put  out  again,  or  to  hide  the  light  thereof  from  your 
families  or  neighbourhood,  under  a  bed,  or  under  a 
bushel.  I  desire  you  may  arise,  and  trim  your 
lamps,  and  be  watchful  that  your  lights  may  be 
kept  shining,  and  lamps  burning.  It  is  not  enough 
carelessly  to  retain  a  knowledge  of  what  the  Lord 
hath  done  in  time  past.  There  must  be  a  daily 
waiting  upon  him,  and  supplicating  him  for  the  re- 
newing of  his  love  and  life  ;  that  you  may  be  kept 
alive  to  him,  and  may  be  a  sweet  savour  of  life  unto 
life  in  your  families  and  neighbourhood.  So  will 
the  Lord  be  glorified,  and  your  souls,  keeping  un- 
der the  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  shall  enjoy  a 
serene  quiet,  when  the  Lord  is  pleading  with  the 
backsliders,  and  wicked,  among  the  children  of 
men.  Friends,  this  know,  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
Bitting  the  churches,  hastens  on  apace.  My  fer- 
vent labour  is,  that  all  those  who  make  mention  of 
the  name  of  the  Lord  in  this  holy  way,  may  so 
demean  themselves  in  true  self-denial,  as  that, 
when  proved  by  Divine  wisdom,  they  may  be  found 
Bound  wheat ;  that  not  one  grain  may  be  lost. 

"  In  order  that  it  may  be  so,  I  entreat  all,  whom 
the  Lord  hath  blessed  with  families,  that  they  care 
fully  observe  the  appearance  of  the  grace  of  God, 
in  every  of  its  operations  and  drawings.  Whatso- 
ever the  Lord  thereby  concernetli  any  one  to  do, 
let  it  be  done  with  diligence.  So  will  parents  be 
good  examples  to  their  children,  and  masters  to 
their  servants.  The  heads  of  families  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  Lord's  ministers  under  him,  ruling  their 
families  in  the  power  of  love,  by  which  they  [them- 
selves] have  been  turned  from  darkness  to  the  true 
light,  Christ  Jesus.  Surely,  it  is  by  the  power  of 
this  love,  that  we  are  enabled  to  order  our  families 
rightly,  both  in  life  and  manners.  I  desire,  all 
may  see  to  discharging  their  duty,  as  in  the  sight 
of  an  all-seeing  God. 

"  I  see  clearly  that  the  Lord  requires  a  godly 
care  in  families  amongst  his  people.  I  have  seen 
it  to  be  the  only  expedient  for  a  right  reformation, 
and  regulation  in  the  churches.  Let  me  tell  the 
backslider,  with  tbe  covetous,  earthly-minded,  and 
those  who  are  lovers  of  plear.ure  more  than  God,  it 
is  high  time  to  repent,  and  do  their  first  works 


myself?  Nay,  saith  the  incessant  seeker  after  th( 
fashions  of  this  world,  which  is  the  newest  fashion 
cut  or  dress  ?  All  this  is  but  vanity  and  vexatioi 
of  spirit.  I  take  these  to  be  like  those  the  prophe 
spoke  of,  '  Israel  is  an  empty  vine,  he  bringeth  fortl 
fruit  unto  himself.'  C>h !  children  of  believers 
may  you  not  be  of  this  number.  Seek  not  to  comi 
up  in  imitation  of  those,  who  follow  the  foolisl 
fashions  of  this  world,  lest  you  grieve  God 
your  tender  parents,  whose  love  and  zeal  for  th 
Truth  cannot  admit  of  such  sinful  liberty.  I  be 
seech  you,  let  your  conversation  be  without  covet 
ing  these  things.  Do  not  prove  the  patience  c 
your  tender  parents,  by  murmuring  and  reasonint 
by  bringing  examples  on  this  wise,  '  such  Friend^ 
children  have  their  clothes  made  after  this  fashio 
or  the  other ;'  urging  your  parents  by  that  reason 
ing,  for  that  which  hath  no  reasoning  in  it,  Pridi 
Oh  !  let  such  fear  in  time,  for  these  things  horde 
near  upon  wilful  disobedience,  and  it  is  to  be  feare 
the  next  step  they  take,  will  be  into  the  wide  worl 
of  wickedness. 

"  I  entreat  young  people,  who  have  been  in 
measure  guilty  of  the  above-mentioned  evils,  I 
humbled  before  the  Lord  ;  strip  yourselves  of  yoi 
vain  attire ;  repent  that  ever  you  gave  way  to  tl 
reins  of  your  vain  mind,  to  be  drawn  out  after  tl 
glory  of  this  world." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


and  sanctuary,  in  order  that  he  may  place  his  name 
in  the  midst  of  you.  You  hath  he  chosen  above 
all  the  families  of  the  earth,  to  show  forth  his  praise, 
and  to  declare  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children 
of  men.  My  desire  is,  none  may  frustrate  the  Lord 
in  his  gracious  intention ;  but  that  his  glorious 
work  may  be  carried  on,  both  in  particular,  and  in 
general,  to  his  praise  and  the  church's  comfort. 
That  it  may  be  so,  I  desire  you  to  take  the  follow- 
ing exhortation: 

"First,  as  you  grow  up  to  years  of  understand- 
ing, so  as  to  know  good  from  evil,  be  sure  you 
choose  the  good,  and  repress  the  evil.  If  at  any  time 
you  should  transgress  the  commands  of  your  pa- 
rents, masters  or  mistresses,  be  sure  you  cover  it 
not  with  a  quibble  or  a  lie.  Although  you  ought  not 
by  any  means  to  disobey  your  parents,  yet  if  any, 
for  want  of  due  care,  should  at  any  time,  it  may 
be  the  fault  committed  may  be  no  great  sin  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  if  covered  with  a  wilful  lie,  a 
grievous  sin  is  committed ;  for  which  you  must 
know  sorrow,  if  you  come  to  witness  favour  with 
God.  Dear  Hearts,  fear  God  in  doing  and  speak- 
ing the  truth  in  all  things.  If  once  way  be  given 
to  lying,  and  an  habit  of  it  got  into,  such  lose  the 
favour  of  God,  and  forfeit  their  credit  with  good  men. 

"  The  next  evil  I  have  to  warn  the  youth  of,  is, 
to  beware  of  an  high,  proud  mind,  from  whence 
desires  after  the  glory  of  this  world  prjcced,  which 
bring  on  a  train  of  unnecessary  cares  and  troubles. 
It  may  be  easily  seen,  the  proud  man  and  woman 
never  want  misery,  because  they  seldom  have  a 
settled  quiet  content.  The  chief  reason  is,  they 
go  far  from  God,  the  alone  Author  of  true  content. 
As  saith  the  Scripture,  '  The  Lord  beholdeth  the 
proud  afar  off.'  That  man  or  woman,  who  grows 
big  with  conceit  of  themselves,  can  scarcely  satisfy 
their  eyes  with  seeing,  or  their  appetites  with  crav 
ing.  Hence  it  follows,  What  shall  I  eat  ?  What 
shall  I  drink  ?      Wherewith  shall  I  deck  and  adorn 
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THE  PILGRIM'S  WANTS. 
I  want  that  adorning,  divine, 

Thou  only,  my  God,  canst  bestow; 
I  want  in  those  beautiful  garments  to  shine, 

Which  distinguish  thy  household  below. 
I  want,  oh!  I  want  to  attain 

Some  likeness,  my  Saviour,  to  Thee  ; 
That  longed-for  resemblance  once  more  to  regain. 

Thy  comliness  put  upon  me. 
I  want  to  be  marked  for  Thy  own. 

Thy  seal  on  my  forehead  to  wear — 
To  receive  that  "  new  name"  on  that  mystic  white  stoi 

Which  only  Thyself  canst  declare, 
want  every  moment  to  feel, 

That  the  Spirit  does  dwell  in  my  heart, 
That  His  power  is  present  to  cleanse  and  to 

And  newness  of  life  to  impart. 

want  so  in  Thee  to  abide 

As  to  bring  forth  some  fruit  to  Thy  praise 
Thy  branch  which  thou  prunest,  tho'  feeble 

May  languish,  but  never  decays. 

I  want  Thine  own  hand  to  unbind 

Each  tie  to  terrestrial  things 
Too  tenderly  cherished,  too  closely  entwined. 

Where  my  heart  too  tenaciously  clings. 

I  want,  by  my  aspect  serene, 

My  actions  and  words  to  declare, 
That  my  treasure  is  placed  in  a  country  unseen, 

That  my  heart  and  affections  are  there. 
I  want,  as  a  traveller,  to  haste 

Straight  onward,  nor  pause  on  my  way; — 
No  forethought  nor  anxious  contrivance  to  waste. 

On  the  tent  only  fixed  for  a  day. 
I  want,  and  this  sums  up  ray  prayer, 

To  glorify  Thee  till  I  die ; 
Then  calmly  to  yield  up  ray  soul  to  Thy  care, 

And  breathe  out  in  prayer  my  last  sigh. 


and  driec 


NEARER. 
One  sweetly  solemn  thought 

Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er: 
I  'm  nearer  my  home  to-day 

Than  ever  I  've  been  before  ; 
Nearer  my  Father's  house. 

Where  the  many  mansions  be  ; 
Nearer  the  great  white  throne 

Nearer  the  jasper  sea  ; 
Nearer  that  bound  of  life 

Where  we  lay  our  burdens  down 
Nearer  leaving  my  cross, 

Nearer  wearing  ray  crown. 
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ClOliRAPHICAl  SKETCBES. 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  otlier  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Cuntiuued  from  page  luS.) 
HANNAH   HUMPHREYS. 

"  Our  friend,  Hannah  Humphreys,  widow,  re- 
ceived a  gift  in  the  ministry,  about  the  year  1700, 
■which  she  exercised  in  humility  and  lowliness  of 
mind,  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the  hearers 
in  general,  and  lived  in  love  and  unity  with 
Friends."  Although  she  does  not  appear  to  have 
travelled  abroad,  yet  there  remains  abundant  evi- 
dence that  in  her  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings, 
ber  labours  and  exemplary  life  were  highly  esteem- 
ted  and  regarded.  She  died  Seventh  month  22d, 
1750,  and  was  buried  at  Friends'  ground  at  Haver- 
ford,  of  which  meeting  she  was  a  member. 

1  JOHN   LAYCOCK. 

John  Laycock,  a  ministering  Friend,  of  Wrights- 
itown,  Bucks  county,  deceased  about  the  middle  of 
the  Eighth  month,  1750.  He  had  long  been  a 
faithful  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  as  a  mi- 
aister  of  Christ,  and  was  serviceable  in  the  disci- 
pline.    His  age  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

SAMUEL    WOOLMAN. 

Samuel  Woolman,  son  of  John  Woolman,  one 
Df  the  first  settlers  of  West  Jersey,  and  Elizabeth 
[lis  wife,  was  born  at  Rancocas,  in  the  year  1690. 
The  child  of  believing  parents,  and  educated  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  he  early  saw 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  gave  up  his  heart  to 
seek  after  the  things  that  pertain  to  life  and  salva- 
tion. In  or  about  the  year  1714,  he  married  Eliza- 
)eth  Burr,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Burr. 
3he  also  had  had  the  privilege  of  a  religiously 
:uarded  education,  her  parents  being,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  memorial  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meet- 
"  ancient  and  valuable  Friends,  who  long  bore 
honourable  esteem  among  us."  Blessings  of 
various  kinds  attended  the  young  couple,  and  they 
lad  their  share  of  trials.  On  the  27th  of  the  Se- 
lond  month,  1718,  his  father,  John  Woolman,  was 
aken  from  them  by  death,  and  in  less  than  a  week, 

i  mother  was  also  gathered,  where  the  storms 

d  trials  of  time  assail  not.  Samuel  and  wife  had 
nany  children  to  provide  for  ;  but  being  blessed 
^ith  a  moderate  estate,  and  sufficient  health  to 
abour  for  their  daily  wants,  they  were  content, 
ind  no  doubt  often  felt  their  hearts  glow  with 
ratitude,  as  they  saw  the  evidences  of  Divine 
;raee  being  at  work,  in  the  hearts  of  their  hopeful 
lock.  Their  son  John  has  left  this  testimony  con- 
:eruing  his  father  :  "  In  his  lifetime  he  manifested 
nuch  oaro  for  us,  his  children,  that  in  our  youth 
fe  might  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  ;  often  endcavour- 
ng  to  imprint  in  our  minds  the  true  principles  of 
irtue,  and  particularly  to  cherish  in  us  a  spirit  of 
enderuoss,  not  only  towards  poor  people,  but  also 

sards  all  creatures,  of  which  we  had  command." 
_  Samuel  Woolman  was  early  introduced  into  ser- 
'iec  in  the  church,  as  respects  the  administration 
f  the  discipline,  and,  some  years  before  his  death, 
eas  appointed  an  elder.  He  sympathized  with  his 
on  John  in  his  exercises  on  behalf  of  the  negroes, 
ind  on  reading  a  manuscript  of  his  "  On  keeping 
laves,"  he  proposed  a  few  alterations,  and  ap- 
)eared  well  satisfied  with  the  concern. 

In  the  Eiglith  month,  1750,  he  was  taken  with  a 
ever,  which  soon  reduced  his  strength.  As  he  lay 
)ne  night  so  ill  that  all  expectation  of  his  recovery 
lad  ceased,  he  spoke  to  his  son  relative  to  the  above 
nanuscript,  and  queried  with  him  whether  he  ex- 
)ected  soon  to  lay  it  before  Friends  in  order  for  its 
)ublication.     At  the  close  of  the  conversation  re- 


lative thereto,  he  said,  "I  have  all  along  been 
deeply  affected  with  the  oppression  of  the  poor 
negroes ;  and  now,  at  last,  my  concern  for  them  is 
as  great  as  ever." 

"  He  made  mention  of  his  end,  which  he  be- 
lieved was  now  near;  and  signified,  that  though  he 
was  sensible  of  many  imperfections  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  yet  his  experience  of  the  power  of  Truth, 
and  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God  fi-om  time  to 
time,  even  until  now,  was  such,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  in  leaving  this  life,  he  should  enter 
into  one  more  happy." 

The  next  day  hearing  of  the  decease  of  his  sister 
Ann,  he  expressed  his  expectation  that  she  had 
been  willing  to  depart  from  this  world.  On  being 
informed  that  she  was,  he  said,  "  I  also  am  free  to 
leave  it."  Afterwards  adding,  "  I  hope  I  shall 
shortly  go  to  rest."  He  continued  in  a  quiet, 
weighty  frame  of  mind,  retaining  his  faculties  until 
near  his  end.  His  decease  took  place  before  the 
close  of  the  Eighth  month,  1750. 

ABIGAIL  JENKINS. 
Abigail  Pemberton,  daughter  of  Phineas  Pem- 
berton  and  Phebc  his  wife,  was  born  at  Boulton,  in 
Lancashire,  in  the  Twelfth  month,  1679.  She 
came  as  an  infant  with  her  parents  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  brought  up  with  pious  care  and  re- 
straint. She  was  married,  on  the  14th  of  Second 
month,  1704,  to  Stephen  Jenkins,  of  Abington, 
Philadelphia  county.  She  was  a  valuable  woman 
in  the  church,  and  had  a  gift  in  the  ministry, 
which,  though  in  few  words,  "  was  well  received." 
She  was  a  labourer  in  this  line  for  many  years, 
and  is  noted  as  having  been  "  otherwise  serviceable 
in  our  Society."  She  deceased  Ninth  mouth  2d, 
1750,  aged  seventy  years  and  nearly  ten  months. 

LYDIA   DEAN. 

Lydia  Dean  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Gilpin, 
of  Birmingham,  Chester  county.  Thomas  Chalkley 
tells  us  that  Joseph  Gilpin  was  one  of  the  Friends 
of  his  youth,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  his 
residence,  before  removing  to  Pennsylvania,  was 
in  Southwark,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Coming  to  this  country  to  settle,  he  took  up  land  in 
Chester  county,  and  for  a  time  there  being  no  house 
on  his  purchase,  he  lived  in  a  cave.  Ilis  friend, 
Thomas  Chalkley,  who  visited  him  in  1098,  found 
him  still  living  in  this  den,  where,  he  says,  "  we 
enjoyed  each  other's  company  in  the  love  and  fear 
of  God."  On  the  11th  day  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
that  year,  Lydia,  the  subject  of  the  following  me- 
moir, was  born.  Joseph  Gilpin  and  his  wife  Han- 
nah had  fifteen  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity,  and  with  two  exceptions  all  married  well 
and  according  to  the  mind  of  their  religiously  exer- 
cised parents. 

Lydia  Gilpin  was  early  favoured  with  the  visi- 
tations of  Divine  grace  by  submitting  to  which  she 
was  enabled  to  witness  a  change  of  heart,  and  abi- 
lity with  cheerfulness  to  bear  the  daily  cross.  In 
the  year  1722,  she  was  married  at  Birmingham 
to  William  Dean,  of  that  place,  to  whom  she  proved 
an  affectionate  wife,  and  careful  helpmeet. 

In  the  year  1728,  after  much  preparatory  bap- 
tism, she  gave  up  to  the  requirement  other  dear  Sa- 
viour, to  exercise  a  gift  in  the  ministry  which  he 
had  conferred  upon  her.  This  was  much  in  the  cross, 
and  she  was  in  much  brokenness  and  contrition  of 
spirit,  under  the  weight  of  the  prospect.  But  be- 
ing brought  into  a  willingness  to  give  up  all  for  the 
cause  of  Truth,  the  Lord  whom  she  desired  to  serve 
and  obey,  made  her  a  living  and  powerful  minister 
of  the  everlasting  gospel.  Her  service  was  mostly 
at  home.  Yet  she  was  sometimes  drawn  in  the 
love  of  her  Lord  and  Master  to  visit  his  flock  in 
the  neighbouring  provinces.     Her  most  extensive 


journey  was  in  the  year  1742,  when  in  company 
with  her  friend,  Eliaphal  Harper,  she  visited 
Friends  generally  throughout  New  England. 

Her  memorial  says,  "  Her  ministry  was  plain 
and  powerful,  often  speaking  particularly  to  the 
state  of  meetings  where  her  lot  was  cast.  Her  con- 
versation was  solid,  weighty  and  grave,  becoming 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  She  was  a  loving  wife,  an 
affectionate  mother,  a  kind  neighbour  and  friend, 
and  very  helpful  to  those  who  stood  in  need.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1749,  with  her  husband 
and  family,  she  removed  to  Wilmington,  then  a 
branch  of  Kennet  Monthly  Blecting.  "During  that 
year,  several  of  her  children  were  removed^from 
her  by  death.  Under  this  deeply  proving  dispen- 
sation, she  suffered  patiently,  and  manifested  much 
resignation  to  the  will  of  the  divine  Disposer  of 
life  and  death.  In  this  season  of  affliction  she  ex- 
pressed a  sense  she  had,  that  the  time  of  her  own 
dissolution  was  near. 

Wilmington  being  established  as  a  Monthly  Meet- 
ing in  the  Seventh  mo.,  1750,  she  with  some  others 
were  e-ngaged  in  gospel  love  to  visit  their  members 
to  stir  them  up  to  greater  dedication  and  faithful- 
ness to  the  Lord's  service,  now  that  the  many  valu- 
able Friends  of  Kennet  and  Centre  no  longer  would 
meet  with  them  monthly,  to  aid  them  with  counsel  and 
encouragement.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  work  of  love, 
she  was  taken  sick,  and  her  disease  rapidly  in- 
creased. In  a  prospect  of  immediate  dissolution, 
her  heart  was  made  glad  in  the  Lord,  so  that  she 
declared,  "  this  is  the  joyfulest  day  I  ever  had." 
Her  death  took  place  the  2d  of  the  Tenth  month, 
1750.  Her  memorial  adds,  "  Thus  having  passed 
the  time  of  her  sojourning  here,  in  a  good  degree 
of  godly  fear,  she  finished  her  course,  and  is  gone, 
we  doubt  not,  into  the  mansions  of  undisturbed  rest." 

(To  be  coiitiuued.) 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

The  CoDslcllatioD  Orion. 

"  JIany  a  niglit  from  yonder  ivied  casement  ere  I  went 

10  rest, 
Did  I  see  the  great  Orion,  slojjing  slowly  to  the  west." 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
this  splendid  constellation,  whose  name  dates  back 
at  least  as  far  as  the  time  of  Job,  1500  years  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christ,  and  about  the  three 
hundredth  year  of  the  life  of  Abraham.  It  is 
composed  of  a  very  great  number  of  stars,  of  which 
about  eighty  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  most 
of  them  are  inconspicuous,  of  a  magnitude  not  ex- 
ceeding the  fifth  or  sixth. 

The  brightest  stars  and  those  which  serve  to 
mark  the  outlines  of  the  constellation  are  seven ; 
viz  :  Betelgue.se  in  the  right  shoulder,  lligel  in  the 
left  foot,  both  of  the  finst  magnitude ;  Bollatrix  in 
the  left  shoulder,  and  the  three  in  the  belt,  all  of 
the  second  magnitude ;  and  another  in  the  richt 
knee  called  Saiph,  of  the  third  magnitude.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  several  smaller  ones  extend- 
ing down  in  a  line  from  the  middle  or  left  side  of 
the  belt,  which  represent  the  sword,  suppo.scd  to 
be  hanging  in  its  sheath  ;  while  the  space  between 
the  belt  and  the  group  called  the  Hyades  is  dotted 
over  with  faint  points  comprising  the  shield,  which 
the  hero  is  brandishing  with  his  left  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  bull,  the  right  hand  being  armed 
with  a  club. 

But  however  interesting  the  sight  of  this  colossal 
constellation  may  be  to  the  casual  observer,  it  is 
as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  beauties  and  hid- 
den wonders  contained  in  it  which  are  revealed  by 
the  telescope.  Instead  of  eighty  stars,  it  is  now 
found  to  contain  many  thousands,  thickly  scattered 
over  it.  In  the  most  vacant  spot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  hand  and  club.  Sir  William  Herschcl 
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saw  ia  the  field  of  his  twenty  feet  reflector  sisty- 
three  stars  at  once,  and  taking  the  mean  of  seven 
different  views  he  estimated  that  50,000  stars,  all 
of  sufficient  size,  to  be  distinctly  reckoned,  passed 
throuc'h  the  field  in  the  course  of  an  hour  ;  and  he 
"  suspected  the  existence  of  twice  as  many  more 
which  could  be  seen  only  now  and  then,  by  faint 
glimpses,- for  want  of  sufficient  light."  His  re- 
flector had  an  aperture  of  eighteen  inches,  and  if 
such  astonishing  results  were  attained  by  it,  what 
might,  or  rather,  what  might  7iot  be  expected  from 
an  observation  of  the  same  region  of  the  heavens 
with  the  fifty  feet  telescope  of  "Lord  Eosse,  which 
has  a  clear  aperture  of  six  feet,  or  sixteen  times 
the  reflecting  surface  of  the  other. 

Several  of  the  more  conspicuous  stars  in  Orion 
are  coloured,  particularly  Betelguese,  which  even 
by  the  naked  eye  may  be  seen  to  have  a  reddish 
hue,  sensibly  difiering  from  its  companions.  The 
constellation  is  also  particularly  rich  in  double  and 
triple  stars,  but  its  crowning  wonder  is  the  nebula, 
which  invests  the  central  star  of  the  three  in  the 
sword.  This  was  first  noticed  by  the  astrenomer, 
Huygens,  in  the  year  16.56,  and  the  following  is 
his  account  of  it : — "  Astronomers  place  three  stars 
close  to  each  other  in  the  sword  of  Orion  ;  and 
when  I  viewed  the  middlemost  with  a  telescope  in 
the  year  1656,  there  appeared,  in  the  place  of  that 
one,  twelve  other  stars ;  among  these,  three  that 
almost  touch  each  other,  and  four  more  besides 
appeared  twiukling  as  through  a  cloud,  so  that  the 
space  about  them  seemed  much  brighter  than  the 
rest  of  the  heavens,  which,  appearing  wholly  black- 
ish, by  reason  of  the  fair  weather,  was  seen  as 
through  a  certain  opening,  through  which  one  had 
a  free  view  into  another  region,  which  was  more 
enlightened.  I  have  frequently  observed  the  same 
appearance  in  the  same  place  without  any  altera- 
tion ;  so  that  it  is  likely  that  this  wonder,  whatever 
it  may  be  in  itself,  has  been  there  from  all  times ; 
but  I  never  took  notice  of  anything  like  it  among 
the  rest  of  the  fixed  stars." 

The  nebula  is  very  irregular  in  its  outline,  and 
its  shape  and  apparent  extent  vary  very  much  with 
the  power  of  the  instrument  with  which  it  is  ex- 
amined ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  from  the  great 
diversity  in  the  attempted  representations  of  it, 
many  astronomers  were  ready  to  conclude  that 
since  its  first  discovery  it  had  undergone  a  complete 
change  of  form  ;  so  that  certain  stars  which  for- 
merly were  included  within  its  limits,  now  stood 
out  entirely  divested  of  nebulosity ;  but  on  this  sub- 
ject Sir  John  Herschel  remarks,  "  When  it  is  con- 
sidered how  difficult  it  is  to  represent  such  an  ob- 
ject duly,  and  how  entirely  its  appearance  will 
d  lifer  even  in  the  same  telescope,  according  to  the 
clearness  of  the  air,  or  other  temporary  causes,  we 
shall  readily  admit  that  we  have  no.  evidence  of 
change  that  can  be  relied  on." 

Almost  at  the  centre  of  the  brightest  part  of  it, 
there  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  stars  or  sex- 
tuple system,  four  of  the  members  of  which  form  a 
minute  trapezium,  within  the  area  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  John,  no  nebulosity  exists.  He  exam- 
ined the  nebula  under  very  favourable  circum 
stances  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  although 
his  twenty  feet  reflector  failed  to  resolve  it,  it  has 
since  been  rendered  comparatively  certain  by  the 
telescope  of  Lord  Rosse,  and  that  of  Professoi 
Bond  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  that  it  consists  of  stars, 
"  too  minute  to  be  discerned  individually  even  with 
these  powerful  aids,  but  which  become  visible 
points  of  light  when  closely  adjacent  in  the  more 
crowded  parts." 

Now  it  has  been  rendered  extremely  probable 
from  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  that 
the  nebula  cannot  be  nearer  our  system  than  stars 


of  the  eighth  magnitude ;  that  is  to  say,  320  billions 
of  miles  from  the  earth  ;  and  as  it  subtends  an  angle 
of  nearly  ten  minutes  of  arc,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  it  fills  a  space  in  the  universe  which  "  must 
exceed  two  trillions,  [2,000,000,000,000,000,000,] 
times  the  dimensions  of  the  sun,  or  twenty-nine 
millions  of  times  larger  than  a  globe  'which  would 
fill  the  orbit  of  Herscliel !"  It  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble from  the  well  known  laws  of  optics,  to  suppose 
that  the  nebula  or  its  component  stars  shine  by 
light  refiected  from  our  sun ;  they  must  then  be 
self-luminous  bodies,  and  in  order  to  be  seen  at  all 
at  the  before-mentioned  distance  they  must  have  a 
mass  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  our  own  sun.  Now 
sun,  at  the  distance  of  3000  millions  of  miles 
from  the  planet  Neptune,  exercises  sufficient  gravi- 
tating power  to  control  his  movements,  and  retain 
him  in  his  orbit ;  if  then  the  suns  composing  the 
nebula,  have  a  density  as  great  as  that  of  our  own 
central  body,  they  must  be  placed  at  a  vast  dis- 
tance apart,  in  order  that  they  shall  not  interfere 
with  each  other  :  but  this  distance  compared  with 
the  interval  between  them  and  the  earth,  is  so  in- 
gnificant  that  the  most  powerful  telescopes  ever 
invented  fail  to  note  it  to  the  least  fraction  of  a 
second.  E. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The   Position   of  Women. 

(Ctmtinued  from  page  107.) 

In  fact,  this  state  of  the  law  exists  with  but  slight 
modification,  in  Great  Britain  and  in  several  of 
the  United  States  to  the  present  day,  and  within 
the  last  five  years  Caroline  Norton,  (the  well  known 
English  poetess,  and  the  wife  of  a  nobleman,)  in 
a  published  letter  addressed  to  the  Queen,  detail- 
her  matrimonial  wrongs,  shows  how  her 
titled  but  profligate  husband,  after  rendering  his 
le  unendurable  to  her  by  his  shameless  conduct 
and  cruelty,  had  the  hardihood  to  traduce  her 
character  by  false  charges,  which  she  was  unable 
to  refute  in  a  court  of  justice,  because  the  laws 
forbid  an  action  for  slander  to  be  brought  by  a 
married  woman,  unless  her  husband  join  her  in  it, 
Ithough  he  may  himself  be  the  traducer!  And 
if  worse  could  be,  that  this  same  "protector," 
had  with  consummate  meanness,  seized  and  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use  the  copyright  of  a  lit- 
erary work  which  she  had  written  for  her  own  sup- 
port, after  their  separation,  by  virtue  of  the  boasted 
common  law  of  England  ! ! 

Men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views  in  America, 
have  become  of  latter  years  more  and  more  impres- 
ed  with  the  monstrous  injustice  and  ill  efi'ects  of 
this  code,  which  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  a 
barbarous  age,  and  various  ameliorations  and  in- 
roads were  from  time  to  time  made  upon  its  rigor, 
until  finally  in  the  year  1848,  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  passed  an  Act,  which  declared  that 
from  thenceforth,  married  women  in  this  good 
commonwealth,  should  use,  possess,  and  enjoy 
their  property  of  every  kind,  as  fully  and  am- 
ply as  if  single  and  unmarried ;  should  have 
power  to  dispose  of  the  same  by  will;  and  that  it 
should  not  be  liable  to  seizure  for  the  debts  or 
obligations  of  the  husband  ;  and  saving  only  to  th- 
latter,  such  equal  and  reciprocal  rights  in  the  es- 
tates of  the  former,  as  the  law  gave  to  wives  in 
those  of  their  husbands.  And  by  a  subsequent  act, 
it  is  provided,  that  in  case  of  a  profligate  or  in- 
temperate father,  failing  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
family,  she  may  legally  bind  out  as  apprentices,  and 
otherwise  dispose  of  her  children,  irrespective  of 
the  will  of  her  husband,  and  shall  have  full  con- 
trol of  all  her  earnings  and  profits  of  trade.  This 
bill  was  regarded  by  most  old  fashioned  jurists 
and  red  tapists,  with  horror  ;  being  in  their  opinion, 


subversive  of  all  those  time-honoured  maxims  an( 
forensic  doctrines  pertaining  to  the  law  of  "  marita 
rio-hts,"  which  had  become  by  immemorial  usage 

solid  a  portion  of  our  legal  superstructure,  that 
to  displace  them,  was  equivalent  in  their  estimatioi 
to  a  complete  revolution,  and  threatened  a  lapsi 
into  anarchy.  But  notwithstanding  these  fears,  tei 
years  of  experience   have  vindicated  its  wisdom 

d  the  enlightened  and  generous  views  taken  b 
those  who  framed  and  enacted  these  statutes ;  am 
the  example  of  Pennsylvania  has  since  been  fol 
lowed  by  several  of  her  sister  States. 

The  subject  of  "  women's  rights,"  as  it  is  popu 
larly  termed,  has  claimed  no  small  share  of  atten 
tion  in  modern  times,  and  is  viewed  with  aversion 
apathy  or  favour,  we  think,  depending  much  mor 
upon  the  prejudices  or  sympathies  of  tho.se  wh 
have  commented  upon  it,  than  upon  the  amount  c 
ober,  rational  investigation,  they  have  bestowei 
upon  its  merits.  Most  men  regard  it  as  a  latter 
day  heresy,  ranking  with  spiritualism,  &c.,  some 
thing  to  be  put  down  and  crushed  out,  by  the  mer 
vis  inertia  of  the  masculine  mind  ;  as  being  unwor 
thy  of  consideration,  and  altogether  oiitri.  Other; 
of  both  sides,  have  entered  upon  this  as  they  d 
upon  every  new  question  which  stirs  the  soci: 
surface,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  making 
for  the  time  being,  the  shibboleth  of  right  by  whic 
all  parties  were  to  be  tested,  and  preaching  th 
emancipation  of  the  female  sex  from  every  shackl 
that  bound  them,  as  the  grand  panacea  for  th 
regeneration  of  mankind  ;  whilst  a  third  party,  wit 
whom  we  would  claim  to  rank,  taking  a  conservativ 
view  of  the  social  position  of  women  as  a  class 
respect  to  that  of  men,  think,  that  as  most  salutar 
changes  have  been  made  from  one  era  to  anothei 
afi'ecting  both  her  and  man's  interests,  so  there 
yet  a  wide  field  open  for  her  advancement  in  us 
fulness  and  happiness,  by  the  exercise  of  greatc 
generosity,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  justice,  on  tl 
part  of  her  stronger  companion,  in  assisting  hi 
to  fill  up  and  occupy  some  now  barren  and  wast 
places  in  life's  heritage,  and  in  removing  soi 
the  disabilites  with  which  she  has  been  surroundec 
solely  to  gratify  man's  selfish  fondness  for  powc 
The  work  whose  title  is  first  quoted  at  the  hen 
of  this  article,  sets  out  with  the  assumption  that  tl 
true  "  profession,"  of  women  should  be,  as  conserv 
tors  of  the  domestic  state,  the  "  nurses  of  the  sicl 
the  guardians  and  developers  of  the  human  body 
infancy,  and  the  educator  of  the  human  mind  :"  ai 
that  the  "  real  wrongs  of  woman"  are,  "  that  hi 
profession  is  dishonoured  ;  that  she  is  not  educate 
for  her  profession ;  that  in  a  vast  majority 
cases  she  is  cut  off  from  all  employ  in  her  tri 
vocation,  and  that  when  it  is  open  to  her,  she 
drawn  to  it  by  few  of  those  motives  of  honoi 
and  advantage,  that  stimulate  the  other  sex."  1 
illustration  of  the  first  wrong,  she  remarks,  that  '' 
the  most  cultivated  and  influential  class  of  societ 
to  live  so  as  not  to  perform  any  family  work,  ai 
to  be  totally  ignorant  of  both  the  science  and  pra 
tice  of  domestic  economy,  is  not  only  very  gener 
but  often  is  boasted  of,  as  the  particular  claim 
the  character  of  '  a  lady.'  Meantime,  those  who  a 
really  rendering  the  most  service  to  society,  1 
performing  these  labours,  are  despised  as  the  lo" 
est  class.  Even  the  teachers  of  young  children, 
the  general  rule,  receive  poorer  wages  than  a 
paid  to  the  higher  class  of  domestics,  and  are  i 
garded  as  an  inferior  caste,  by  those  who  consid 
themselves  the  nobility  of  society."  The  auth 
reoards  "  the  duty  of  training  the  mind  of  infani 
and  childhood,"  as  that  which  should  be  the  pat 
mount  object  of  female  education,  instead  of  whi 
"  the  acquisition  of  a  little  smattering  of  some  ft 
eign  tongue,   or  to  learn  to  play  a  few  tunes 
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omo  instrument,  wbich  arc  soon  to  be  forgotten, 
3  a  matter  to  wliich  parents  devote  care  and  ctfort, 
,nd  large  expense,  and  -which  children  arc  trained 
0  regard  as  the  most  creditable  accjuisitions  of  an 
ducation.  But  the  grand  source  of  the  heaviest 
iTong  that  oppresses  our  sex,  is  found  in  the  fact 
hat  they  are  so  extensively  cut  oil'  from  honourable 
nd  remunerative  employ  in  their  professional  vo- 
ation,  partly  owing  to  the  disgrace  which  is  attach 
d  to  tlie  performance  of  the  most  important  ser 
ices  of  the  family,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
}  a  wide  extent,  men  have  nsiuycd  the  most 
nportant  department  of  woman's  profession,  and 
lius  she  has  been  driven  to  take  up  the  reliu- 
uished  employments  of  man."  As  a  remedy  to 
lese  evils,  C.  E.  Beecher  recommends  that  women 
organize,"  to  form  colleges  on  the  same  principle 
3  those  established  among  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
Jucating  their  own  sex  as  teachers.  These  higher 
imale  institutions  she  remarks,  "  ought  to  be  so  or- 
anized,  as  to  offer  to  women  advantageous  posts 
milar  to  those  of  professorships  in  colleges.  This 
ould  operate  to  draw  into  the  profession  women 
'  high  education  and  position,  who  now  have  little 
:  nothing  to  do  which  is  at  all  adequate  to  their 
iltivated  energies.  It  would  also  serve  to  stimu- 
ie  all  teachers  of  humbler  acquisitions,  to  obtain 
lose  acquirements,  which  would  raise  them  to 
lese  desirable  positions."     "  This  kind  of  stimulus 

now  provided  for  man  in  his  professional  pur- 
lits, — why  should  it  any  longer  be  withheld  from 
omen?"     "  Let  the  vast  and  surpassing  enterprise 

educating  all  the  children  of  this  nation,  who 
j'operly  would  come  under  the  care  of  our  sex, 
}  so  apportioned  that  the  work  of  superintendence 
^d  the  higher  departments  of  instruction  should 


awarded   to  women  of  the  highest  education 


jd  ability,  and  the  other  grades  be  divided  ac- 
irding  to  the  relative  claims  of  aspirants,  and  let 
[suitable  compensation  be  connected  with  such 
sitions,  and  what  a  change  would  take  place  in 
3  hopes,  the  plans  and  the  pursuits  of  our  sex ! 
The  ability  to  secure  an  iudependent  livelihood 
d  honourable  employ  suited  to  her  education  and 
pacities,  are  the  only  true  foundation  of  the  so- 
1  elevation  of  women,  even  in  the  very  highest 
sses  of  society."  "  While  she  continues  to  be 
ucated  only  to  be  somebody's  wife,  and  is  left 
thout  any  aim  in  life  till  ttiat  somebody,  either 
love,  or  in  pity,  or  in  selfish  regard,  at  last 
mts  her  the  opportunity,  she  can  never  be  truly 
lependent."  "  And  true  freedom  and  equality 
3  the  essential  requisites  of  genuine  affection." 
f  man  would  be  blest  by  that  pure  affection, 
ich  is  the  only  chance  for  happiness  in  wedded 
,  he  would  hasten  to  remove  every  temptation 
m  woman  to  marry  for  an  establishment,  or  for 
lupation,  or  for  a  mere  support."  Very  true  re- 
rks  these,  and  fitly  spoken,  but  our  author  seems 
have  forgotten  that  all  women  are  not  fitted  by 
;ure  to  be  teachers,  and  she  overrates  the  iuflu- 
e  of  a  scheme,  which,  though  good  enough  in 
ilf,  is  yet  limited  in  its  application,  and  is  to  be 
septed  only  as  one  of  the  means  of  enlarging 
men's  sphere  of  labour.  But  few  will  deny  that 
lales  are  better  adapted  than  men  for  teaching 
ir  own  sex  and  small  boys,  but  there  are  some 
uperable  difficulties  attending  their  filling  the 
ce  of  tutors  to  young  men  who  are  about  finish- 
a  college  course,  even  did  they  possess  the  re- 
site  knowledge.  The  strictures  respecting  the 
mate  in  which  female  teachers  are  held,  are  de- 
ving  of  note,  and  public  opinion,  or  rather  pre- 
ice,  on  this  subject,  is  false  and  mischievous. 

(.To  Lie  continued.) 

[f  thou  wouldst  be  borne  with,  bear  with  others. 


Difftrent  Effects  of  Ether  and  CUmoform.— 
It  is  tound  that  both  chloroform  and  ether  excite 
at  first  the  vascular  apparatus,  precipitating  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  as  if  the  latter  was  disturbed 
by  the  introduction  of  some  foreign  body.  Ether 
produces  these  effects  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  chloroform,  and  continues  them  almost  indef- 
initely— that  is,  during  nearly  the  whole  time  of 
the  experiment,  or  the  operation.  Ether  acting  upoi 
the  organs  it  touches,  under  the  form  of  vapor,  has 
a  tendency  to  inflame  them,  but  chloroform  pro- 
duces nothing  of  the  sort.  Chloroform  and  ether, 
in  their  second  action,  stupefy  the  nervous  system, 
and  consequently  suspend  the  functions  of  the  mus- 
cles of  locomotion  and  of  organic  life.  Chloroform 
paralyses  them  completely,  as  in  a  second  the  heart 
may  cease  to  beat;  it  produces  its  eff'ects  instantly 
thirty  seconds,  in  a  minute  and  a  half,  in  two, 
three,  or  four  minutes,  at  most.  Ether,  on  the 
contrary  determines  insensibility  only  in  thirteen, 
fifteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  minutes,  and  sometimes 
requires  even  more  time.  Chloroform  calms  the 
organs — ether  troubles  them  in  a  violent  manner, 
even  during  sleep,  which  is  accompaned  with  agree- 
able or  painful  dreams.  The  sequent  accidents 
produced  by  ether  are  phenomena  of  inflammation  ; 
those  following  chloroform  are  symptoms  of  feeble- 
ness and  of  organic  weakness.  Ether  produces 
death  during  the  experiment,  very  rarely,  and  with 
great  difficulty;  while  chloroform  may  determine 
life  instantly  when  the  patient  is  not  watched,  or 
the  chloroform  awkwardly  administered,  or  when 
the  bronchia  have  a  large  communication  with  the 
sanguineous  pulmonary  organs,  and  when  the  chlo- 
roform is  absorbed  in  the  form  of  abundant  vapors. 
In  no  case  should  chloroform  be  resorted  to  when 
a  grave  disturbance  of  the  functions  exist,  depen- 
dent upon  a  profound  lesion  of  the  central  organs 
of  circulation  or  nervous  swellings. 


Evenj  Man  his  own  Insurer. — The  following 
suggestions  to  housekeepers,  merchants,  and  those 
erecting  new  buildings,  may  not  be  valueless : — 
Keep  matches  in  metal  boxes,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  children.  Wax  matches  are  particularly  danger- 
ous, and  should  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  rats  and 
mice.  Fill  fluid  or  camphene  lamps  only  by  day- 
light, and  never  near  a  tire  or  light.  Far  better  dis- 
pense with  them  altogether.  Do  not  deposit  coal  or 
wood  ashes  in  wooden  vessels,  and  be  sure  burning 
cinders  are  extinguished  before  deposited.  Never 
take  a  iight  or  ashes  under  a  staircase.  Never  take 
a  light  to  examine  a  gas  meter.  Be  careful  never  to 
place  gas  or  other  lights  near  curtains.  Never  take 
a  light  into  a  closet.  Place  gas  shades  over  gas 
lights  in  show  windows,  and  do  not  crowd  goods 
too  near  them.  No  smoking  should  be  permitted 
in  warehouses  or  barns.  Where  furnaces  are  used, 
the  principal  register  should  always  be  fastened 
open.  Build  all  chimneys  from  the  earth.  Stove 
pipes  should  be  at  least  four  inches  from  woodwork, 
guarded  by  tin,  and  enter  substantial  brick  chim- 
neys horizontally. 


When  you  have  nothing  to  say,  say  nothing ; 
weak  defence  strengthens  your  opponent,  and 
silence  is  less  injurious  than  a  bad  reply. — Lacoti. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH   19,   1857. 


The  two  letters  written  by  S.  G.,  and  forwarded 
by  "  A  Constant  Reader,"  have  already  been  twice 
published  in  "  The  Friend." 


Although  there  is  so  much  contention  in  this 
country  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  i)ro- 
slavery  party  is  urging  sentiments  on  the  subject 
so  contrary  to  common  sense  and  the  plain  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  religion,  we  find  that  correct 
views  relative  to  this  abominable  system  continue 
to  spread  and  produce  their  legitimate  fruits,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  notice  of  the  provision  re- 
cently made  by  the  l)utch  government  for  termi- 
nating slavery  in  its  colonies. 

It  will  be  vain  for  the  slaveholders  in  the  South 
to  continue  their  efl'orts  to  enforce  their  institution 
on  the  United  States  much  longer;  the  li"ht  of 
Truth  is  growing  too  strong  to  allow  of  thi?  relic 
of  a  dark  and  barbarous  age  to  be  tolerated  a 
great  deal  longer,  even  in  those  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, where  prejudice  and  self-interest  are  exertin'>- 
all  their  strength  to  uphold  and  extend  it : — 

From  the  St.  Thomas  Tidcuilo. 

GENERAL     EJIANCIPATION    THROUGHOUT    THE 

DUTCH  DEl^ENDENCIES. 

It  seems  that  Holland  is  at  last  resolved  to  follow  the 

examjile  of  her  neighliours  in  abolishing  slavery  in  her 

colonies  in  Ihe  West  Indies. 

We  read  in  the  Ciiracabsche  Courant  an  official  pub- 
lication of  the  home  government  preparing  the  inhabit- 
ants for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Curacao,  Boniutre, 
Aruba,  St.  Eustaiius  and  Saba.  It  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve that,  while  other  governments  have  been  the  first 
to  abolish  this  nicusure,  Holland,  it  would  seem,  will  be 
the  only  one  that  will  pay  a  fair  equivalent  to  the  slave- 
holder for  his  slave. 

The  indemnification  fixed  is  as  follows  :  In  the  islands 
of  Curacao,  Boniatre,  Aruba  and  St.  Eustatius  the 
amount  of  oOf.  (about  $20)  will  be  given  for  a  slave  un- 
der the  age  of  five  years;  frotu  five  upwards  unto  the 
age  of  ten  years,  Ibt  ($30) ;  from  ten  years  upward 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  225f.  (§90) ;  from  fifteen 
years  upward  unto  the  age  of  twenty  years,  325f.  (§130) ; 
from  twenty  years  upward  unto  the  age  of  twenty-five 
,  475f  ($190) ;  from  twenty-five  years  upward'  unto 
the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  500f.  ($200)  ;  from  thirty- 
years  upward  uuto  the  age  of  forty  years,  450f. 
($180) ;  from  forty  years  upward  unto  the  age  of  forty- 
e  years,  325f.  ($130) ;  from  forty-five  years  upward 
unto  the  age  of  fifty  years,  200f.  ($80) ;  from  fifty  years 
upward  unto  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  "fSf.  ($30):  from 
fifty-five  years,  50f  ($20.) 

Ou  the  Island  of  Saba,  for  a  slave  unto  the  age  of  five 
years,  50f.  ($20)  will  be  given ;  from  five  years  upward 
unto  the  age  of  ten  years,  60f.  ($24) ;  from  ten  years 
upward  unto  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  ITSf.  ($70) ;  "from 
fifteen  years  upward  unto^the  age  of  twenty  years,  275f. 
($110);  from  twenty  years  upward  unto  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  375f  ($150) ;  from  twenty-five  years 
upward  unto  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  405f.  ($162) ; 
from  thirty-five  years  upward  unto  tlie  age  of  forty  years, 
350f  ($140) ;  from  forty  years  upward  unto  the  age  of 
forty-five  years,  250f.  ($100) ;  from  forty-five  years 
upward  unto  the  age  of  fifty  years,  150f.  ($60) ;  from 
fifty  years  upward  unto  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  60f. 
($24.) 

For  sick  slaves  a  reduced  price  will  be  paid,  wbich  is 
to  be  fixed  after  the  slave  has  been  examined  by  two 
hysicians,  one  appointed  by  government,  and  the  other 
by  the  owner  thereof.  No  indemnification  will  be  given 
:o  slaves  infected  with  leprosy  or  auy  other  contaminat- 
ng  diseases,  for  runaway  slaves  who  had  been  absent 
more  than  two  years,  or  for  those  condemned  to  hard 
ork,  and  whose  punishmeut  will  only  expire  after  four 
years. 

Slaves  emancipated  by  government,  are  subject  to  the 
igilance  of  functionaries  paid  by  government  for  tliat 
purpose,  and  bearing  the  name  of  district  masters.  The 
emancipated  slaves  are  obliged  to  assume  a  fimily  name, 
11  go  over  to  their  children.  All  those  fiom  the 
age  of  20  to  50  years  can  be  called  upon  by  turns  to 
work  for  the  State,  which  will  pay  them  reasonable 
ges.  All  this  will  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  insure  general  satisfaction. 

All  emancipated  slaves  are  obliged  to  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  a  fund  destined  to  pay  back  to  the  State 
the  expenses  of  their  emancipation.  They  are  to  enjoy 
instruction,  and  schools  will  be  provided  for 
their  children  by  the  government.  The  emissaries  for 
purpose  will  also  be  appointed  by  government. 
Whilst  their  privileges  as  citizens  will  in  some  cases  be 
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defined,  they  will  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  All  quarrels  which  may 
arise  between  themselves,  or  between  them  and  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants,  will  be  decided  by  the  district  mas- 
ters superintending  the  quarter  in  which  the  disputants 
reside.  Payments  will  be  made  by  government  imme- 
diately after  the  delivery  is  made  in  bonds  on  the  colo- 
nial chest,  or  on  the  national  treasury.  Children  of 
emancipated  parents,  born  after  the  proclamation  of  this 
law,  are  free,  and  not  subject  to  the  restrictions  which 
their  emancipated  parents  are  under ;  and  they  are  to 
remain  under  the  control  of  their  parents  to  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  The  date  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  home  government. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
-Liverpool  dates  to  Ele 


EUROPE. — Liverpool  dates  to  Eleventh  mo.  2Sth. 
The  London  money  market  was  easier,  with  a  less  de- 
mand. The  bullion  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  in- 
creased during  the  week  £780,000,  and  the  bank  issues 
had  nearly  declined  to  the  limit  of  the  charter  again. 
The  Bank  of  France  had  reduced  its  rate  of  discount 
one  per  cent.  The  supply  of  gold  flowing  towards  Eu- 
rope, was  large.  A  shipment  of  £300,000  in  Austraban 
gold  had  reached  Suez.  Heavy  commercial  failures  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  were  daily  an- 
nounced. The  Northumberland  and  Durham  District 
Bank  with  a  capital  of  £'700,000  and  liabilities,  to  the 
amount  of  about  £3,000,000,  has  stopped  payment.  The 
failure  is  said  to  be  a  bad  one.  The  Liverpool  market 
for  cotton  and  breadstuffs  was  dull.  The  quotations 
ranging  from  6d.  to  6jrf.  for  the  various  grades  of  Ame- 
rican cotton.  Western  Canal  flour,  24a.  Sd. ;  Southern 
25s.  a  26s.;  Ohio,  26s.  a  27s.  The  provision  market 
generally  was  very  dull,  and  prices  declining.  Consols 
had  advanced  to  01  J. 

Later  advices  had  been  received  from  India,  an 
nouncing  further  successes  of  the  British  arms,  and  the 
safety  of  Lucknow,  strong  reinforcements  of 
troops  having  arrived  near  that  place.  The  insurgents 
were  in  great  force  near  Lucknow.  The  King  of  Delh' 
was  to  be  tried  by  a  military  commission.  Two  more  of 
his  sons  had  been  captured  and  shot.  Fresh  insurrec- 
tions were  breaking  out  in  various  places.  Fifteen  ship; 
from  England,  with  about  6000  troops,  had  arrived  at 
Lidian  ports. 

Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  3d  inst.,  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  ministers  would  immediately  pro. 
pose  a  total  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company's  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Indian  empire  would  be  brought  unde; 
the  British  crown  and  Parliament. 

Lord  Clarendon  had  announced  to  a  deputation  of 
anti-slavery  men,  that  the  French  negro  emigration 
scheme  from  Africa  would  probably  be  abandoned.  The 
Leviathan  steamer  has  sustained  no  injury  by  the  un- 
successful attempts  to  launch  her;  these  would  be  soon 
renewed,  it  was  hoped,  with  better  success. 

Lisbon  dates  to  the  18th  had  been  received.  There 
was  no  abatement  of  the  fever  there. 

Turkey  has  officially  intimated  the  probable  necessity 
of  moving  troops  on  the  Danube,  on  account  of  the  tron- 
bles  in  the  Principalities.  Troops  have  already  been 
concentrated  at  Wedin. 

It  is  reported  that  Spain  has  instructed  Concha,  the 
Governor-General  of  Cuba,  to  organize  a  force  for  a 
descent  on  Me.xico,  in  case  the  negotiations  should  fail. 

UNITED  STATES.— Con ffress.— As  soon  as  the  Pre- 
sident's message  was  read,  a  debate  commenced  in  the 
Senate  upon  that  portion  of  it  relatiug  to  Kansas,  in 
which  Senator  Douglas  and  others  contended  that  the 
people  of  Kansas  ought  to  be  left  perfectly  free  in  accord- 
ance with  the  organic  act  to  form  and  regulate  their 
institutions  in  their  own  way.  On  the  following  day 
Douglas  expressed  his  sentiments  more  at  large.  He 
treated  the  President  with  kindness  and  respect,  but 
combatted  his  views  with  great  force.  His  speech  on 
this  occasion  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  able  that  he 
has  ever  made.  He  gave  notice  of  his  intention  at 
early  day  to  introduce  a  bill  authorizing  the  people  of 
Kansas  to  form  a  State  Constitution  and  government. 
Information  having  reached  Washington,  that  acting 
Governor  Stanton,  had  called  a  special  session  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature,  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  a  large  meeting  of  the  Free  State  inhabitants, 
the  President  forthwith  removed  him,  and  nominated 
General  Denver  as  his  successor  in  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  territory.  The  nomination  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  IS.  On  the 
14th,  the  standing  committees  of  the  House  were  ap- 
pointed. Lane,  of  Oregon,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  incurred  by  the  Oregon  and  Washing- 


lands  to  the  States  and  territories,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts. 

The  Fresidenl's  Message,  which  was  sent  in  on  the 
second  day  of  the  session,  suggests  a  variety  of  subjects 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress  and  the  country.  The 
existing  financial  embarrassments  are  attributed  to  our 
extravagant  and  vicious  system  of  paper  currency  and 
bank  credits,  exciting  to  wild  speculation.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  system  is  pointed  out;  how  it  causes  expan- 
sions and  contractions,  and  even  nullifies  the  effect  of 
the  protecion  afforded  our  domestic  manufactures  by 
the  present  revenue  tariff.  Under  the  construction  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  which  has  now  prevailed  too 
loan-  to  be  changed,  the  general  government  can,  he 
thinks,  do  but  little  to  remedy  the  evil.  Congress,  in 
his  opinion,  ought  however  to  enact  a  uniform  bankrupt 
law,  applicable  to  all  banking  institutions  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  public  expenditures  for  the  year 
ending  Sixth  mo.  30th,  1857,  amounted  to  §70,822,724, 
including  the  redemption  of  $5,943,896  of  the  public 
debt.  Since  that  time,  a  further  sum  of  $3,895,282  has 
paid  in  reduction  of  the  debt,  leaving  at  present  an 
unredeemed  balance  of  $25,165,154.  A  material  falling 
If  in  the  revenue  of  the  current  year,  is  anticipated, 
.'hile  the  expenditures,  it  is  thought,  will  be  increased 
by  the  rebellion  in  Utah.  Congress  is  asked  to  authorize 
an  issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  supply  the  expected  defi- 
ciency. Filibusterism  is  denounced  by  the  President 
with  just  severity  as  a  gross  outrage  against  other  na- 
ons,  and  he  intimates  that  additional  legislation  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  such  scandalous  expeditions  from  this 
country.  Amicable  relations,  with  slight  exceptions, 
now  exist  between  the  United  States  and  all  other  na- 
tions. The  whole  number  of  Indians  within  our  terri- 
torial limits,  is  believed  to  be  about  325,000  of  the 
Cherokees,  Choctaws,^Chickasaw3  and  Creeks,  occupy 
ing  the  territory  set  apirffor  them  west  of  Arkansas;  it 
is  said  they  are  ra'pidly  advancing  in  education,  and  in 
all  the  arts  of  civilization  and  self-government,  and  the 
hope  is  expressed  that  at  noi-yery  distant  day,  they  will 
be  incorporated  into  the  U-niph  as  one  of  the  sovereign 
States.  The  establishipeut  of  a  territorial  government 
over  Arizona,  incorpo'fattng  with  it  a  portion  of  New 
Mexico,  is  recommended ;  also  the  adoption  of  prompt 
and  efficient  measures  for  putting  down  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Utah.  Kansas  affairs  are  reviewed  at  consider- 
able length.  The  President's  position  on  this  question 
is  unsatisfactory  to  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  De- 
mocratic party,  as  well  as  to  the  opposition  generally. 
Abandoning  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  on 
which  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  professed  to  be  formed, 
he  wishes  Congress  to  accept  the  Constitution  lately 
framed  at  Lecompton  by  the  representatives  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  inhabitants.  He  thinks  that  Kansas  has 
occupied  too  much  of  the  public  attention,  and  that 
when  once  admitted  into  the  Union,  whether  with,  or 
without  slavery,  the  excitement  beyond  her  own  limits 
ould  soon  die  away,  and  the  will  of  the  majority,  in 
ilatiou  to  that  and  all  other  subjects,  would  ultimately 


California. — On   the   14th,   the  steamer   Star  of  the 
West  arrived  with  the  California  mails  of  Eleventh 
20th,  and  $2,280,233  in  gold.     The  river  miners  : 

ffered  heavy  losses,  in  consequence  of  great  rain 
the  interior  causing  freshets  in  which  the  mining  i 
terials  and  other  proiierly  of  the  operators  had  been 
wept  away.  The  quartz  mining  was  being  prosecuted 
with  increased  vigour.  The  financial  affairs  of  the  Stu 
are  said  to  be  prosperous,  and  the  government  conducted 
)mically.  Lieut.  Beale  had  made  a  successful  over- 
land journey  with  his  train  of  camels. 

Oregon  dates  to  Eleventh  month  12th.  At  the  election 
held  on  the  9th,  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  It  was 
decided  by  a  large  majority  to  exclude  slavery,  and  also 
to  forbid  the  residence  of  free  coloured  persons. 

The  Whaling  Fleet. — Favourable  accounts  had  been 
received  at  San  Francisco  from  the  American  whalers, 
in  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk.  Seventy-eight  ships  which  wer 
in  that  sea  during  the  season,  had  taken  68,340  barrels 
of  oil,  up  to  the  end  of  the  Ninth  month.  It  was  > 
pected  the  quantity  would  be  considerably  increased 
during  the  Tenth  month.  The  greatest  average  of  thr 
northern  fleet  was  in  1852,  when  it  amounted  to  1200 
barrels  for  each  ship. 

The  Mormons.— ¥i\es  of  the  Deseret  News  to  Tenth  mo, 
7th  had  been  received  in  San  Francisco.  The  papers  are 
filled  almost  exclusively  with  reports  of  harangues 
breathing  the  most  hostile  spirit  towards  the  General 
Government,  by  Brigham  Young  and  other  heads  of  the 
community.  Young  declares  that  the  sure  result  of  the 
present  movement  against  them,  will  be  a  vast  increase 
of  Mormon  influence  and  power,  while  their  enemies  wif 
sink,  become  weaker  and  weaker,  and  be  no  more. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Anthracite  Coal  Trade  of  the  Le- 
high and  Schuylkill  regions  reaches  this  year  an  aggre- 
^'ate  of  4,371,576  tons,  being  316,610  tons  less  than  ii 
the  previous  year. 

Copper  Mining. — The  total  shipments  from  the  Laki 
Superior  copper  mines  the  past  season,  amount  to  6,343,. 
411  pounds,  fn  1856  the  quantity  was  5,534,071  pounds 
Walker,  the  Filibuster,  with  his  party,  effected  a  1"  -  ' 
ng  at  Point  Arenas,  Nicaragua,  on  the  25th  ult.  The 
dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  is  likely  t( 
be  settled  without  a  resort  to  hostile  measures. 

The  Mormon  Capital. — Great  Salt  Lake  City  is  laid  ou' 
on  a  magnificent  scale.  It  is  four  miles  in  length,  bj 
three  in  breadth;  the  streets  running  at  right  an 
and  132  feet  wide,  with  side-walks  20  feet  in  width 
Each  building  lot  contains  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land 
and  a  stream  of  pure  water  running  through  the  city  ' 
made,  by  an  ingenious  plan,  to  tiow  on  each  side 
every  street,  and  to  irrigate  every  lot. 


ton  territories,  tor  suppressing 


tidian  hostilities.     Mo 


rill,  of  Vermont,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  granting  of 


Disas.— The  accounts  from  the  territory  show  a  state 
of  great  excitement  growing  out  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  late  Constitutional  Convention.  The  President  of 
that  Convention  has  issued  his  proclamation,  providing 
for  the  popular  vote  on  the  slavery  clause,  the  election 
to  be  held  by  persons  appointed  by  him  on  the  21st 
inst.  Another  proclamation  of  the  same  party  directs 
an  election  for  State  officers  on  the  first  Second-day  in 
next  month.  The  Free  State  men  will  take  no  part  in 
these  elections.  The  Legislature  which  has  been  con- 
vened at  their  request  by  the  acting  Governor,  shall, 
they  insist,  not  be  suspended  by  any  Constitution  or 
State  government,  until  a  fair  and  impartial  vote  of  the 
inhabitants  shall  decide  between  the  Topeka  and  Le- 
compton Constitutions.  The  special  session  of  th< 
Kansas  Legislature  was  organized  on  the  8th,  and  acting 
Governor  Stanton  sent  in  his  message.  He  recommends 
the  passage  of  an  act  directing  the  election  to  be  held 
under  difl:erent  officers  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
same  places  provided  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention,  authorizing  the  people  to  vote 
for  the  Constitution,  in  either  of  the  forms  presented  by 
the  Convention,  and  also  against  the  Constitution  in  both 
forms. 

Nno  rorJ.— Mortality  last  week,  354. 
Fhiladelphia.—ilona,\\lj  last  week,  173. 
The  Banks  of  New  York  city  and  Albany  resumed 
specie  payments  on  the  12th.  The  former  had  the  un- 
precedently  large  amount  of  $26,000,000,  in  gold  and 
silver  on  hand.  The  Boston  Banks  resumed  on  the  14th, 
and  it  was  expected  those  of  New  England  generally, 
(except  the  Rhode  Island  Banks,)  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample. The  Banks  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  are 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  resume. 
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WANTED. 
A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School 
this  city.     Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1116  Arch  street. 
Anna  Maria  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 


WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  ! 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  ( 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  ai 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evams,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistak,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  10th  of  Tenth  month,  1857,  at  his  res 
dence  at  Stanford,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  Riciiah 
Marriott,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  . 
Stanford  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting. 

,  on  the  4th   inst.,   Susan,  wife  of  Dr.   Samn 

Stokes,  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  beloved  member  • 
Stroudsburg  Particular,  and  Abington  Monthly  Meetin; 
Penna. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  JstLetit,  Social,  andJIoral." 

(Continued  from  page  114.) 
Palestine,  City  of  Jerusalem,  second  Letter. 
Ascending  to  the  top  of  the  convent,  we  had  thi 
hole  city  at  our  feet.  We  also  had  a  fine  view 
'  the  surrounding  country  ; — particularly  of  the 
ountainous  region  in  the  direction  of  the  Dead 
ia. — The  lofty  cone,  which  has  borne  for  many 
;es  the  name  of  the  Frank  mountain,  was  in  sight 
the  southeast; — and  apparently  not  more  than 
ur  or  five  miles  distant.  This  mountain,  inclu 
Pg  a  portion  of  land  at  its  base,  is  the  supposed 
le  of  the  ancient  city  and  castle  which  was  built 
r  Herod,  and  which  was  called  Herodiam.  Th 
ins,  which  are  still  found  on  the  mountain  and  ii 
j  vicinity,  support  this  view. 
jAt  a  little  distance  south  of  the  Frank  mountain,  i 
other  lofty  eminence,  which  is  visible  from  this 
ice.  It  is  the  ancient  Tekoa, — the  birth-place 
the  prophet  Amos,  and  the  residence  of  the  wise 
iman,  who  was  consulted  by  Joab  in  the  case  of 
jsalom.  In  coming  from  St.  Sabas  we  passed 
3se  places  on  the  left.  The  ancient  Hebrew 
me  of  the  Frank  mountain  was  Eeth-Haceerim. 
ch,  at  least,  is  the  supposition  of  some  biblical 
tics.  It  was  upon  such  lofty  heights  that  those 
ining  beacon-lights  were  kindled,  which  gave 
ice  to  the  surrounding  country  of  approaching 
Qger.  Hence  the  expressions  in  the  prophel 
remiah.  "  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,  and  set 
a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-Haccerim." 
Going  into  the  lower  part  of  these  ancient  edifi- 
— into  that  portion  denominated  the  Latin  con- 
it — we  visited  the  place  where  the  justly  cele- 
.ted  Jerome  spent  a  con.siderable  portion  of  his 
,  and  where  his  tomb  still  remains.  The  tomb 
Eusebius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  also  here. 
The  reader  of  the  Bible  cannot  forget,  that  many 
nts  of  interest  have  occurred  in  Bethlehem  and 
immediate  vicinity,  besides  that  great  event, 
ch  supersedes  and  overshadows  all  others.  This 
the  scene  of  the  beautiful  story  of  Ruth  and 
onii, — inimitable  in  its  simplicity  and  touching 
toral  allusions.  Bethlehem  is  interesting  also, 
seiug  the  birth-place  of  king  David.  He  was 
keeper  of  his  father's  flocks  in  the  neighbour- 
d  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  spoken  of  as  being  at 
t  time  in  the  wilderness,  when  he  was  called  to 
age  in  contest  with  Goliah.  It  is  still  more  iu- 
;sting, — perhaps  we  may  say  it  exceeds  all  other 
;es  in  the  world  iu  interest. — in  being  the  birth- 
;e  of  the  Saviour.     The  prophecies  of  the  Old 


Testament, — full  of  intimations  and  glimpses  of 
the  future, — led  the  Jews  to  expect  the  birth  of 
the  Saviour  in  this  place.  "  But  thou,  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,"  says  the  prophet  Micah,  "though 
thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet 
out  of  thee  shall  He  come  forth  unto  me,  who  is  to 
be  Ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings  have  been  from 
old,  from  everlasting." 

The  church  of  the  Nativity,  which  is  understood 
to  enclose  the  Saviour's  birth-place,  is  built  over  a 
large  grotto.  Descending  the  flight  of  stairs  which 
leads  into  it,  we  found  it  brightly  illuminated  with 
rows  of  co.itly  lamps,  which  are  kept  constantly 
burning.  Art,  colouring,  drapery,  lend  their  aid 
to  give  beauty  and  impressiveness  to  the  place. 
The  figure  of  a  large  and  beautiful  star,  formed  of 
marble  and  jasper  laid  in  mosaic,  indicates  the 
place  where  the  Saviour  was  born.  Golden  lamps 
are  suspended  above  this  star,  and  throw  their 
light  down  upon  it.  Around  it,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, are  the  words,  Hie  de  Virgine  Maria 
Jesus  Christus  'tiatus  est. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  doubts  and  queries 
which  have  been  started  by  the  learned.  And 
still  the  argument,  depending  upon  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances too  numerous  to  be  detailed  here,  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  the  identity 
of  this  part  of  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  Saviour,  is  so  strong,  that  my  mind 
found  no  difiiculty  in  receiving  it.  It  was  here 
that  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  It  was  here 
that  the  Saviour  was  born. 

In  giving  myself  up  to  profound  emotion,  I  could 
not  forget  the  accessories  of  that  great  event.  I 
saw  the  wise  men  coming  from  the  East,  with  their 
flFcrings  of  frankincense  and  gold.  I  remembered 
that  the  very  heavens  were  bright  with  transcen- 
dent glory.  I  recalled  the  watching  shepherds, 
and  the  song  of  the  angels.  But  these  were  only 
incidents  ;  and  were  important  chiefly,  by  the  re- 
lations which  they  sustained.  It  was  the  event 
tself,  which  absorbed  memory,  thought,  emotion 
I  repeated  to  myself  the  expressions,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  describe  that  great  occurrence.  I  said  the 
Divine  Mind  became  embodied; — the  Infinite  repos- 
id  in  the  arms  of  the  finite; — God  manifested  him- 
ested  himself  in  the  flesh  ; — on  tlie  place  wliere  I 
now  sta-nd. 

I  do  not  profess  to  understand  precisely  the  im 
port  of  these  expressions,  which  may  well  be  sup 
posed  to  suggest  thought  rather  than  accurately  de- 
fine it.  But  it  was  through  the  medium  of  such 
emphatic  and  suggestive  forms  of  speech,  which 
could  not  fail  to  have  an  important  influence  upon 
early  thought  and  belief,  that  I  had  been  taught 
in  childhood.  It  was  thus,  before  I  was  capable 
of  thiuking  for  myself,  that  I  had  been  instructed 
distant  America ; — in  her  primitive  and  hum- 
ble assemblies,  and  in  the  books  which  had  come 
down  from  my  Puritan  ancestors.  Undoubtedly  a 
hereditary  belief,  though  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  had  gone  before  us,  and  taught  in  the 
young  home  which  we  always  love,  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  re-examination  and  further  inquiry.  Such 
inquiry  I  have  not  been  unwilling, — and  indeed 
have  thought  it  right  and  proper, — to  give  to  the 
wonderful  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.     Consider- 


ed in  its  time  and  its  incident';,  in  itself  and  its  re- 
lations I  have  endeavoured  to  compare  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  with  other  advents  and  manifesta- 
tions of  supposed  power  and  greatness  which  men 
in  their  blindness  have  accepted  and  idolized  ;  and 
without'professing  to  be  aware  of  the  full  import  of 
my  own  expressions,  I  am  still  obliged  to  say,  not 
only  because  it  is  authorized  by  the  Bible,  but  be- 
cause all  other  expressions  come  short  of  the  con- 
victions and  aspirations  which  struggled  in  my  own 
breast,  "  God  was  manifest  in  thejlesh." 

LINES    WRITTEN    ON    THE  OCCASION    OF  VISITING  THE  EIRTU- 
PliACE  OF  THE  SAVIOUtt  IN  BETHLEHEM. 

Philosophers  of  other  days, 

In  learned  schools,  their  wisdom  taught. 
And  learned  from  human  tongues  the  praise 

Of  guides  and  lights  of  human  thought ; — 
But  here,  an  infant's  lips  declare 
A  wisdom  which  they  did  not  share. 

The  kings  and  conquerors  of  old, 
Who  marched  to  power  through  seas  of  gore, 

Rode  in  their  chariots  of  gold, 

And  crown  and  sceptre  proudly  bore  ; — 

But  here  an  infant's  sceptre  bears 

A  weight  of  power,  which  was  not  theirs. 

The  weak  are  great  in  outward  show, 

Magnificient  in  high  pretence  ; 
But  God,  descending  here  below. 

Appears  in  peace  and  innocence  ; — 
He  seeks  no  power  of  arm  or  arts 
But  that  of  conquering  human  hearts. 

Temples,  and  towers,  and  thrones  may  fall. 

And  learning's  institutes  go  down, 
But  in  the  wreck  that  sweeps  o'er  all, 

Christ  shall  come  up,  and  wear  the  crown  ; — 
And  from  their  scattered  dust  shall  spring 
The  empire  of  the  infant  King. 

He  reigns, — to  judge  the  poor  m»n's  cause; 

He  reigns,  tyrannic  sway  to  bind ; 
He  reigns,  to  renovate  the  laws 

And  heal  the  wanderings  of  the  mind; — 
Restoring,  in  his  mighty  plau, 
God's  empire  iu  the  soul  of  man. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Tlie  Velocity  and  Colours  of  Lightning. — From 
Peterman's  "Physical  Geography,"  we  extract  the 
following  : — "The  lightning  of  the  first  two  classes 
of  lightning  does  not  last  for  more  than  one  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  second  ;  but  a  less  duration  in  pas- 
sing than  one  millionth  part  of  a  second,  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  light  of  electricity  of  high  tension.  In 
comparison  with  this  velocity,  the  most  rapid  artifi- 
cial motion  that  can  be  produced  appears  repose. 
This  has  been  exemplified  by  Professor  Wheatstone 
in  a  very  beautiful  experiment.  A  wheel  made  to 
revolve  with  such  celerity  as  to  render  its  spokes  in- 
visible, is  seen  for  an  instant  with  all  its  spokes  dis- 
tinct, as  if  at  rest,  when  illuminated  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  because  the  flash  had  come  and  gone  be- 
fore the  wheel  had  time  to  make  a  perceptible  ad- 
vance. The  colour  of  lightning  is  variously  orange, 
white,  and  blue,  verging  to  violet.  Its  hue  appears 
to  depend  on  the  intensity  of  electricity,  and  height 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  more  electricity  there  is 
passing  through  the  air  iu  a  given  time,  the  whiter 
aad  more  dazzling  is  the  light.  Violet  and  blue 
coloured  lightnings  are  observed  to  be  discharged 
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from  the  storm-clouds  high  in  the  atmosphere, 
where  the  air  is  rarified  and  analogous.  The  elec- 
tric spark  made  to  pass  through  the  receiver  of  ai 
air-pump  extiibits  a  blue  or  violet  light  in  propor- 
tion as  the  vacuum  is  complete. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

It  would  be  of  much  advantage  to  many  of  the 
members  of  our  Society,  if  they  were  more  conver- 
sant with  its  history,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  institution  of  its  church  discipline.  We  may 
there  learn  the  religious  ground  upon  which  the  mi- 
nisters, and  other  spiritually  minded  Friends,  were 
led  to  establish  the  order,  and  the  subordination, 
which  the  Truth  then  enforced,  and  which  their 
successors  in  the  true  faith  feel  conscientiously 
bound  to  maintain.  The  snares  of  the  enemy,  by 
which  he  sought  to  thwart  their  work,  and  by 
which  some  prominent  individuals  were  caught, 
and  induced  to  oppose  their  more  clear-sighted 
and  experienced  brethren,  would  be  there  found 
recorded,  which  should  be  a  warning  to  us  to 
guard  against  the  fallacious  pretences  which  he 
presents,  to  loosen  unguarded  ones  from  the  re 
straints  of  the  same  good  order.  Gough,  in  hii 
account  of  the  divisious  created  by  Wilkinson  and 
Story,  says,  "  This  difference  about  church  disci- 
pline drew  from  William  Penn  a  small  treatise  en- 
titled "  A  brief  examination  of  liberty  spiritual," 
designed  to  inform  the  judgments  of  the  dissatisfied. 
Robert  Barclay  also  took  up  his  pen,  and  handled 
the  subject  more  copiously,  in  a  piece  under  the 
title  of  "  The  anarchy  of  the  Ranters  and  other 
libertines,  the  hierarchy  of  the  Romanists  and  other 
pretended  churches,  equally  refused  and  refuted  ;" 
in  which,  with  his  usual  clearness  and  strength  of 
reasoning,  he  vindicated  the  discipline  established 
amongst  this  people,  against  tho.se  who  accuse  them 
of  confusion  and  disorder  on  one  hand,  and  such 
as  calumniate  them  with  tyranny  and  imposition 
on  the  other.  He  drew  upon  himself  much  re- 
proach and  invective  from  these  separatists,  who 
imagined  his  work  was  pointed  at  their  dissent, 
and  found  his  arguments  too  conclusive  to  be  an- 
swered. They  called  his  sincerity  in  his  profes- 
sion in  question,  insinuating  he  might  be  popishly 
affected,  if  not  a  papist,  being  educated  in  France 
under  an  uncle  that  was  a  papist,  if  not  a  priest, 
and  maintained  church  authority  upon  the  same 
principles,  which  the  Romanists  have  done.  But 
what  will  not  prejudice  mhrepresent  ? 

Of  these  leaders  Story  was  the  more  considera- 
ble among  their  partizans,  and  more  active  in  pro- 
pagating the  dis.sent  in  other  parts  of  the  nation 
In  some  of  the  western  counties  he  gained  most 
adherents.  Among  these  William  Rogers,  enter^ 
taining  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  stood 
forth  as  a  champion  of  their  cause,  advancing  ob- 
jections to  Robert  Barclay's  treatise.  Though  in 
an  interview  between  him  and  R.  Barclay,  he  was 
brought  to  confess  that  Barclay  was  "  not  prin 
cipled  as  he  and  others  had  taken  his  book  to  im- 
port," yet  as  apparent  candour  often  wants  since- 
rity in  those  who  are  embittered  by  party  spirit, 
Rogers  and  his  adherents  wrote  again  in  opposition 
to  Robert  Barclay's  work  and  principles,  not  with- 
out imcliarilahle  reflections  upon  the  author,  and 
spread  them  abroad,  unknown  to  him,  while  he  was 
confined  in  prison.  This  ungenerous  treatment  oc- 
casioned Robert  Barclay  to  write  a  vindication  of 
his  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters,  in  order  to  give  satis- 
faction to  all  the  Society,  but  those  who,  through 
prejudice,  seemed  resolved  not  to  be  satisfied. 

In  the  year  1682,  W.  Rogers  wrote  a  volume,  to 
which  he  gave  the  pompous  title  of  "  The  Chris- 
tian Quaker,  distinguished  from  the  apostate  and 


innovator,"  holding  up  himself  and  party  under 
the  first  title,  and  representing  the  main  body  of 
Friends  as  apostates.  This  book  soon  sunk  into 
oblivion,  as  most  of  such  attacks  upon  faithful 
Friends  have  always  done.  It  abounded  in  per- 
sonal invectives  against  many  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Society,  but  the  chief  force  of  his 
and  the  party's  envy  was  pointed  at  George  Fox, 
as  being  the  instrument  of  establishing  that  good 
order  which  they  wished  to  have  considered  as  a 
grievance.  Their  discourses  and  writings  mani- 
fested the  inveterate  prejudice  they  had  imbibed 
against  this  irreproachable  character,  but  failed  to 
answer  their  design  of  lessening  him,  or  exalting 
themselves  or  their  cause  in  the  tIcw  of  the  So- 
ciety. It  furnished  him  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing, in  a  new  light,  the  firmness  of  his  mind,  and 
his  steady  adherence  to  the  inward  principle  of 
Truth,  being  preserved  by  conscious  innocence  in  a 
rectitude  and  dignity  of  conduct,  as  superior  to 
wrath  from  the  shafts  of  envy,  as  to  fear  from  the 
oppression  of  power.  He  bore  all  their  weakness 
and  malice  with  invincible  patience,  forgave  all 
their  bitter  speeches,  praying  for  tliem,  tliat  they 
might  recover  a  sound  mind,  not  returning  reflec- 
tion for  reflection,  but  charitably  endeavouring  to 
convince  them  of  the  danger  of  the  error  into  which 
they  were  fallen,  and  the  hurt  they  had  sustained 
thereby.  By  oral  admonitions  and  his  epistles, 
he  laboured  to  preserve  the  Society  at  large  from 
being  entangled  in  the  like  snare,  laying  open  the 
subtilty  of  that  spirit  by  which  those  deluded  mem- 
bers were  actuated,  in  entertaining  and  spreading 
groundless  jealousies  of  the  religious  care  of  Friends 
over  each  other  for  their  good. 

The  applause  which  Rogers'  party  bestowed  on 
him  for  his  attack  upon  sound  Friends,  increased 
his  vanity,  so  that  he  came  up  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  at  the  conclusion  gave  notice  in  writing, 
that  if  any  were  dissatisfied  with  his  book,  he  was 
ready  to  defend  both  it  and  himself  against  all 
opposers.  This  vaunting  challenge  was  neither 
dreaded  nor  slighted,  but  an  answer  immediately 
returned,  that,  as  many  were  dissatisfied  with  his 
book  and  him,  he  should  not  fail,  God  willi 
be  met  by  the  sixth  hour  next  morning  at  Devon- 
shire house.  The  meeting  was  held,  when  it 
peared  that  notwithstanding  his  self-confidence, 
was  not  ecfual  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken  ;  for 
though  he  was  attended  by  many  of  his  party  to 
abet  and  assist  him,  he  was  so  fairly  foiled,  and  his 
errors  and  petulancy  so  fully  exposed,  that  he  quit- 
ted the  meeting  and  the  city  abruptly,  refusing  i 
second  meeting.  Thomas  EUwood  and  George 
Whitehead  both  wrote  replies  to  his  malicious  book, 
the  latter  in  a  piece  entitled,  Hie  accuser  of  tlw 
brethren  cast  daivn. 

Those  unsettled  people  having  gone  from  a  hum 
ble  abiding  in  Christ,  they  became  darkened  ii 
vision,  and  lost  their  love  and  respect  for  their 
brethren,  set  up  their  own  opinions  in  this  state 
above  the  decisions  of  the  church  ;  and  urged  un 
der  a  profession  of  following  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
they  ought  not  to  regard  the  prescriptions  of  men, 
by  which  they  designated  the  discipline,  and  that 
meetings  for  its  administration  were  therefore  need- 
less ;  that  such  meetings  and  rules  were  an  impo- 
sition upon  conscience,  and  in  them  some  men  were 
set  up  to  usurp  authority  in  the  church  over  their 
brethren ;  that  nothing  ought  to  be  given  forth  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  but  by  way  of  advice  or  re- 
commendation ;  and  that  every  man  ought  to  be 
left  at  his  liberty  to  act  according  to  the  light  of 
his  own  conscience  without  censure,  or  being  ac- 
countable to  any  man,  but  only  to  God,  the  sole 
proper  judge  of  conscience.  Gough  remarks,  the 
independency  claimed  by  the  discontented  party 


is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  society ;  ab- 
solute independency  in  society  being  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  Walking  by  the  same  rule,  holding 
the  same  principles,  and  pursuing  the  same  end, 
being  the  outward  bond  of  communion  betwixt  the 
members  of  every  visible  society.  Take  all  these, 
away,  and  the  Society  is  dissolved,  and  reverts 
again  to  unconnected  individuals.  He  says  this 
was  proved  by  the  event,  for  like  the  ranters  and 
seekers.  Story  and  Wilkinson's  party  found  them- 
selves too  loosely  compacted  to  adhere  long  to- 
gether; their  connexion  was  soon  dissolved,  the 
more  sincere  coming  in  time  to  see  the  causeless- 
ness  of  their  separation,  re-united  themselves  to  the 
body  of  the  Society,  and  the  rest  soon  fell  to  pieces 
and  dwindled  away. 

In  the  unsettled  state  of  our  Society,  we  havf 
great  need  to  strengthen  the  cords  and  stakes,  in 
stead  of  loosening  them.  Let  other's  harms  anc 
final  falling  away,  be  our  warning. 


Fi-om  Household  Worlds. 

School-Keeping. 

(Continued  from  pnge  102  ) 

Crotchet  the  Third.  Of  the  child  taught.  Ther 
is  no  fault  of  character  in  boy  or  girl  that  canno 
be  destroyed  or  rendered  harmless,  if  right  treat 
ment  be  applied  to  it  in  time  ;  that  is  to  say,  withi 
the  first  twelve  years.  We  inherit  tempers  an' 
tendencies  which  sometimes,  when  they  are  ne 
glected,  bring  us  to  harm.     Anything  cannot  b 

ade  of  any  boy  or  girl,  but  something  can  b 
made  of  every  child,  which  shall  be  satisfactory 
and  good,  and  useful.  The  tendency  that  wouk 
under  a  course  of  neglect  or  bad  managemen 
produce  out  of  a  cross  infant  a  self-willed  an' 
dogged  man,  may  be  so  managed  as  to  develop  inti 
firmness  tempered  with  right  judgment.  M' 
management  at  home  hinders  good  managemei 
at  school,  and,  for  a  generation  or  two,  that  difi 
culty  will  hurt  the  operation  of  the  best  schoi 
systems.  There  belong,  however,  to  the  spirit 
childhood  and  youth,  qualities  through  which 
true-hearted  appeal  is  sure  of  a  true-hearted  r 
oeption.  Children  are  good,  and  they  are  so  ere 
ted  by  Divine  Wisdom,  as  to  be  wonderfully  teacl 
able.  They  are,  however,  also  so  created 
require  free  action  and  movement,  to  be  incapab 
of  sustaining  long-continued  mental  exertion,  to  1 
restless.  It  is  not  in  the  constitution  of  a  chi 
to  sit  day  after  day  for  three  or  five  consecuti 
hours  upon  a  form.  If  the  schoolmaster  subje 
children  to  unnatural  conditions,  and  Nature  a 
sert  herself  in  any  boy  or  girl  more  visibly  thi 
discipline  admires,  the  teacher  not  the  child  is  th< 
in  fault,  and  it  is  he  or  she — if  any  one — wl 
would  stand  in  the  corner,  do  an  imposition,  or 
whipped.  It  is  only  possible  to  teach  a  child  we 
while  accommodating  one's  ways  humbly  to  t 
ways  of  Nature. 

Crotchet  the  Fourth.  On  the  constitution  oi 
school.  Since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pi 
universal  for  all  teachers  ;  since  each  school  shou 
maintain  its  own  individuality  ;  since  a  school 
which  the  plan  is  an  abstraction  is  a  dead  scho( 
I  can  only  express  my  notions  on  this  subject 
explaining  what  sort  of  a  crotchet  my  own  noti 
of  school-keeping  was,  and  how  it  answered.  I 
me  be  at  the  same  time  careful  to  reiterate,  that  I 
not  propose  it  as  a  nostrum,  but  that,  on  the  contra: 
I  should  hold  cheaply  the  wit  of  any  one  who  i 
pied  it  exactly  in  practice.  I  only  want  my  prir 
pies  adopted — nothing  more.  One  notion  of  m 
was,  that  if  children  could  be  interested  really 
their  studies,  as  they  can  be,  so  long  as  they  i 
treated  frankly  and  led  by  their  affections,  ! 
work  of  education  could  be  carried  on  entire 
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ithout  punishment.     I  had  been,   as   a   boy,   to  the  practice  of  urging  school  boys,  or  even  youni' 
any  schools,  and  knew  how  dread   begot  decep-  men,  into  fierce  competition  for  a  book,   a  medal. 


d  we  were  all  made,  more  or  less,  liars  by 

le   cane.     Even  our  magnanimity  consisted   fre- 

aently  iu  lying  for  each  other,  and  obtaining  for 

irselves  the  floggings  that  impended  over  friends. 

knew  how  deceits  rotted  the   whole  school  inter- 

mrse  to  which  I  had  myself  been  subject ;  how 

achers,  made  distrustful,   showered  about   accu- 

itions  of  falsehood ;   how  wo  cribbed  our  lessons, 

id  were  led  to  became  sly  and  mean.     I  do  not 

ean  to  lay  it  down   as  a  principle  that  schools 

lould   be   conducted  without  punishment ;  I   can 

inceive   a   dozen   kinds  of  men  who  would  know 

)w  to  do  good,  with  a  few  floggings  judiciously  ad- 

inistered.     But  I  was  not  one  of  the   dozen  ;   I 

lould   certainly  have  done  harm.     Corporal  pun- 

bmeuts  being  abolished,  there  remained  few  others. 

or,  I  uphold  it  as  a   principle    that  punishments 

hich  consist  in  the  transformation  of  the  school- 

lom  to  a  prison,  or  in  treating  studies  and  school- 

)oks  as    if  they  were  racks  and  thumb-screws ; 

struraents  of  torture  to  be  applied  against  mis- 

)ers,  iu  the  shape  of  something  to  write  or  some- 

ling    to    learn — to    learn    forsooth! — defeat    the 

irposes  of  education,  heap  up  and  aggravate  the 

sgust  which  it  should  be  the  business  of   a  good 

loher  carefully  to  remove  as  it  arises. 

I  set  out,  therefore,  with  the  belief  that  I  could 

spense  wholly  with  punishment,  if  I  could  estab- 

ih  perfect  openness  of  speech  and  conduct  in  the 

Jiool.     Accordingly,  a  little  ceremony  of  signing 

[book  was  established  on  the  entry  of  each  pupil, 

(lereby  the  signer  formally  promised  in  all  deal- 

gs   with  his  teacher  or  his   companions  "  to  act 

enly  and  speak  the  truth."     All  motive  to  decep- 

being    as  much  as  possible  withdrawn,  the 

ngest  motive  penalty  could  give,  was  put  in  the 

ler  scale  ;  for,  it  was  established  as  a  fundamen- 

law  that  a  first  falsehood  would  be  forgiven,  but 

t   after    the  second    the  oft'ender  would  be  re- 

ired  to  leave  the  school.     This  law  was  taken, 

it  was  made,  iu  sober  earnest.     There  was  only 

transgressor,   a   youth   of  fifteen,  blunted   in 

ling  by  a  long  course  of  mismanagement.     He 

not    remain  with   us  three  months.     Systems, 

very  good    systems  too,   according   with   the 

ividuality  of  other  teachers,  would   provide  for 

lesofthat   kind;    mine   did   not.     I  was  so  far 

ty.     It   would   suit   forty-nine  children  out  of 

',   but  the  fiftieth  would  need   another   kind  of 

lipline.     A  little  pains  being  taken  to  keep  up 

feeling,  perfect   openness  was  secured,  and   no 

;-telling  was  possible,  for  every  one  told  frankly 

own  offence. 

fVnd  that  too  was  the  case,  although  it  was 
nd  in  practice  not  quite  possible  to  go  on  wholly 
hout  pains  and  penalties.  At  first,  when  there 
e  half-a-dozen  pupils,  all  went  well ;  but  when 
number  had  increased,  though  all  continued  to 
well,  and  the  best  spirit  was  shown  by  the  chil- 
it  was  not  possible  for  them,  gathered  in 


or  a  sum  of  money,  hurts  more  thau  it  helps,  the 
work  of  earnest  education.  The  true  teacher 
ought  not  to  give  prominence  to  an  unworthy 
motive  for  exertion  ;  only  a  false  teacher  does  that, 
to  escape,  in  an  artificial  way,  some  of  the  conse- 
quences which  result  from  the  false  principles  on 
which  he  goes  to  work.  It  was  my  crotchet  to 
give  nobody  a  book  for  being  more  quick-witted 
than  his  neighbour ;  but,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
set  each  working  for  his  own  sake,  and  to  fix  a 
common  standard — not  of  intellect,  but  of  appli- 
cation and  attention,  which  each  was  to  endeavour 
singly  to  attain.  It  was  possible  that,  at  the  end 
of  a  half-year,  every  pupil   might  receive   a  first- 


prize.     It  was   certain  that. 


or  present. 


ht  themselves  wish,  and  as  was  necessary  for 
wnable  discipline.  The  joyousness  and  rest- 
uess  of  youth,  not  being  chilled  in  any  way, 
lid  now  and  then  break  out  at  inconvenient 
3S,  and  every  idler  was  a  cause  of  interruption 
lis  neighbours.  Penalties  were  therefore  es- 
hed.  They  were  of  the  lightest  kind,  and 
resented  nothing  but  the  gain  or  loss  of  credit. 
J  would  have  been  ridiculous,  except  in  as 
as  they  were  applied  to  children  anxious  to 
re  their  resolution  to  do  right. 
Rewards  were  established  with  the  penalties, 
lj  it  is  necessary  to  explain  their  nature  first, 
"nk  it  may  be  laid  down  aa  a  principle,  that 


every  one  would  receive  a  book,  and  that  althi 
there  were  first,  second,  and  third  prizes,  the  dif- 
ference between  them  was  not  to  consist  in  money- 
value. 

This  was  our  system  of  penalties,  by  which 
alone  the  .ittle  state  of  children  was  held  in  suf- 
ficient check  : — Whoever,  during  work-time,  was 
a  cause  of  interruption,  had  an  interruption  marked 
against  him.  If  he  interrupted  three  times,  it  was 
said  that  he  lost  hiill'-a-day ;  if  six  times,  he  lost  the 
day,  and,  for  the  day,  had  nothing  more  to  lose. 
If  he  chose — as  he  never  did  choose — it  was  to  he 
supposed  that,  having  gone  so  far,  he  might  make 
as  much  noise  as  he  pleased  thereafter.  Gay 
spirits  now  and  then  indulged  themselves  in  the 
luxury  of  two  oflences  against  order,  stopping  at 
the  third.  Every  oflfence  against  discipline  went 
by  the  name  of  interruption  ;  and  we  called  a  day 
a  ticket.  At  the  end  of  the  half  year,  each  pupil's 
lost  days  were  counted,  and  according  to  their 
number  was  the  number  of  his  prize.  Within  the 
cover  of  his  book  was  pasted  a  small  printed  form, 
which,  being  filled  up,  carried  abroad  the  exact 
intelligence  that  its  owner  had  been  present  and 
attentive  at  school  a  certain  number  of  days,  ab- 
sent or  inattentive  another  certain  number  of  days, 
and  had  received  that  book  as  a  first,  second,  or 
third  prize.  The  success  of  this  plan  was  greater 
than  a  man  putting  no  faith  in  children  might  sup- 
pose. Stout  boys  who  could  pull  at  an  oar  with 
a  strong  arm,  were  not  too  big  to  cry,  sometimes, 
over  a  lost  half-day.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  rang- 
ed between  eight  and  fifteen.  Now  and  then,  it 
happened  that  some  great  event  outside,  such  as 
the  freezing  of  a  pond,  produced  an  irrepressi- 
ble excitement.  Common  restraints  would  not 
check  talking  and  inattention.  The  punishment 
then  introduced  is  horrible  to  tell  : — There  was 
no  teaching?  All  lessons  were  put  aside.  In- 
stead of  extra  lessons,  for  a  punishment,  no  les- 
sons, appeared  to  me  the  best  mark  of  supreme  dis- 
pleasure. Lessons  were  not  to  be  regarded  as 
their  pain,  but  as  their  privilege  ;  when  they  be- 
came too  unmanageable,  the  privilege  was,  for  a 
time,  withdrawn.     Whatever  you  may  choose  to 


ups,  to   exercise  so   much  self-control    as  they  -call  a  punishment,  becomes  one  to  an  honest  and 


well  meaning  child.  Stoppage  of  lessons  cheeked 
all  turbulence  at  once,  and  the  school  looked  like 
a  dismal  wax-work  exhibition  until  the  prohibition 
was  withdrawn. 

Children  are  very  teachable,  and  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  excite  in  them,  and  to  lead  them  by,  a  sense 
of  honour  and  self-respect  as  to  spur  them  on,  by 
promoting  among  them  rivalries  and  jealousies, 
and  to  try  to  drive  them  out  of  mischief  with  a 
cane. 


Religion  would  have  no  enemjes,  if  itself  were 
not  an  enemy  to  yice. 


Remarkable  Memory  in  a  Debtor. — A  Curious 
Case. — In  the  year  ISlO,  a  young  joiner,  doing 
business  on  the  corner  of  Pelham  and  Cherry 
streets,  in  this  city,  became  involved  in  his  pecuni- 
ary afl'airs  to  an  extent  that  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  his  creditors,  and 
many  of  them  signed  a  release.  In  the  course  of 
the  following  year  (1811)  he  obtained  a  discbarge 
from  his  debts  under  the  State  insolvent  law,  when 
the  Hon.  R.  C.  Van  Wyck  was  Recorder.  Shortly 
afterwards  this  young  joiner  left  the  city  for  Cay- 
uga, in  this  State,  where  he  obtained  employment 
for  a  while,  at  one  dollar  per  day.  Here  ho  be- 
came acquainted  with  Jethro  Wood  the  inventor 
of  the  cast  iron  plough,  and  for  whom  he  then  went 
to  work,  made  his  patterns,  and  erected  a  small 
iron  foundry,  using  a  horse  to  drive  his  bellows. 
He  then  manufactured  and  peddled  the  Wood 
plough  for  about  five  years;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period  he  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
establifihed  himself  in  the  plough  and  foundry  buM- 
ness,  which  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  past  year  he  made  a  quantity  of  cast- 
ings for  a  railroad  company,  in  payment  for  which 
he  received  a  draft  on  a  firm  in  this  city,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  69000,  when  he  resolved  to  carry 
into  effect  a  long-cherished  wish  to  visit  the  Em- 
pire city,  seek  out  all  his  old  creditors,  if  living,  or 
some  of  their  children.  For  the  past  fortnight  he 
has  been  in  the  city,  actively  engaged  in  the  en- 
deavour to  carry  out  his  intentions.  He,  however, 
found  but  one  only  of  his  old  creditors  living,  viz  : 
Robert  Edwards,  of  No.  387  Hudson  street.  On 
caHing  at  the  residence  of  that  gentleman,  and  in- 
quiring of  him  if  he  recollected  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Joseph  Ridgway,  a  joiner,  who  in 
1810  occupied  a  place  in  Cherry  street,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards who  is  now  about  eighty  years  of  age,  re- 
plied : — 

"I  have  some  recollection  of  the  boy;  and  I  be- 
lieve he  owed  me  something  when  he  left  the  city, 
but  I  don't  remember  how  much."  Mr.  Ridgway, 
who  is  now  seventy-four  years  old,  then  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  Edwards,  said  :  "I  was  that  boy; 
and  I  have  now  come  to  pay  you  double  the  amount 
of  that  debt  to  which  you  refer."  He  then  took 
from  his  pocket  and  unrolled  a  list  of  his  old  debts, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  85000,  vary- 
ing in  sums  from  S;3.50  to  §224. 

In  liquidation  of  the  latter  indebtedness,  he 
handed  over  to  a  living  daughter  of  his  creditor 
the  sum  of  8448  ;  to  the  son  of  another  creditor  he 
paid  8230,  in  discharge  of  a  debt  of  half  that 
amount.  On  offering  to  liquidate  the  last  amount, 
Mr.  Ridgway  was  referred  to  an  executor;  where- 
upon he  replied,  "I  want  to  see  no  executor;  I 
am  legally  discharged  from  the  debt ;  beside  your 
father  released  me,  and  a  debt  of  47  years  stand- 
ing must  be  outlawed.  No,  I  obey  the  law  of  con- 
science, and  if  any  of  my  creditors  are  not  living 
I  pay  to  their  children  the  respective  amounts  of 
my  indebtedness."  This  he  has  done  with  all  whom 
he  has  been  able  to  find  ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Edwards,  he  has  not  found  a  single  cred- 
itor or  a  representative  of  his  old  creditors  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ridgway,  much  less 
any  claim  against  him  ;  and  in  discharging  these 
self-imposed  obligations  he  has  not  in  a  single  in- 
stance taken  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  from 
any  one  that  he  has  paid  the  money  to. 

We  would  further  take  occasion  to  pbserve  that 
Mr.  Ridgway  has  npt  been  induced  to  take  this 
honorable  step  in  consequence  of  having  more  of 
tJiis  world's  goods  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with, 
as  might  be  the  case  with  others  ;  or  with  the  view 
of  establishing  for  himself  a  good  name  among  busi- 
ness men.     On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  mortgage 
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upon  Mr.  Eidgwaj's  property  to  the  amount  of  810,  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the  Friends  on  the  Islands 
000,  while,  at  this  time  of  life,  and  without  a  fam-  1  of  Barbadoes  and  Tortola.  His  prospect  was  fully 
ily,  he  has  no  particular  desire  or  expectation  of'  united  with,  and  his  friend,  Peter  Fearon,  of  Bur- 
extending  his  business  affairs.  ''  ■  '  ■  n  .  •  •.  ^-^  .  <■  1  •-  ■>— - 
Mr.  Ridgway  represented  th 


Columbus  district, 
Ohio,  in  Congress  for  sis  years — the  last  two  years 
of  ^Ir.  Van  Buren's  administration,  and  the  entire 
term  of  the  Harrison  and  Tyler  administration. — 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 


For  "  The  rriend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  1170 
EICHARD    SMITH. 

Richard  Smith,  the  father  of  the  Friend  of  whom 
we  now  propose  to  give  a  brief  account,  in  record- 
ing the  births  of  his  twelve  children,  attached  the 
meaning  of  each  name  to  the  account.  When  he 
places  on  the  list  the  name  of  Richard,  his  twelfth, 
he  adds,  "  without  signification,  born  on  the  "^Sth  of 
the  Second  month,  1674,  between  9  and  10  o'clock, 
truth  being  honourable  everywhere."  Truth  which 
is  honourable  everywhere,  and  in  whomsoever  it 
appears  in  dominion,  made  this  child,  thus  en- 
dorsed from  his  birth,  esteemed  and  respected  in 
his  movements  through  life.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  practice  of  physic,  a  profession  which  his 
father  before  him  had  followed.  Having  removed 
to  America,  he  settled  in  West  Jersey,  where  five 
of  his  brothers  and  one  sister  had  previously  found 
homes. 

Thomas  Chalkley  writing  of  Eighth  month,  1727, 
says,  "  We  had  an  evening  meeting  at  Burlington, 
with  Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  who  had  been  so  ill  that 
he  could  not  get  out  to  meetings  for  some  mouths. 
It  was  such  a  satisfactory  meeting,  that  he  and  I, 
and  others  who  were  there,  will  not  easily  forget 
it,  our  hearts  being  broken  together." 

Richard  was  soon  actively  employed  in  his  voca- 
tion, and  was  also  much  occupied  with  public  bu- 
siness. Being  blessed  with  good  natural  abilities, 
sanctified  by  Divine  grace,  he  was  a  very  useful 
member  in  the  church.  In  his  Monthly,  Quarterly 
and  Yearly  Meetings,  his  labours  were  much  valued, 
and  for  a  long  period,  he  was  an  elder  in  the 
church. 

Of  his  character,  his  son  Samuel  says,  "  He  was 
twelve  years  one  of  the  couucil,  and  represented 
Burlington  in  the  Assembly  nearly  twenty  years, 
through  a  great  variety  of  difficult  business.  He 
maintained  a  fair  reputation,  was  instrumental  in 
procuring  considerable  provincial  benefits,  and 
hence  acquired  the  love  of  many,  who  had  no  op- 
portunities of  knowing  him,  but  in  a  public  charac- 
ter. He  was  cool  and  even  in  his  temper,  impar- 
tial and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
kind  and  careful  in  every  paternal  relation,  and 
generous  both  in  sentiment  and  conduct." 

He  was  twice  married,  and  loft  some  worthy  re- 
presentatives in  the  church  behind  him,  in  his  chil- 
dren. His  death  took  place  at  Burlington,  Ele- 
venth mo.  31st,  1750,  he  being  in  the  77th  year 
of  his  age. 

THOMAS   LANCASTER. 

This  valuable  minister  of  the  gospel  was,  in  the 
year  1740,  a  member  of  Wrightstown  Monthly 
Meeting,  Bucks  county.  Shortly  after  that  period 
he  removed  into  the  limits  of  Richland  meeting, 
where  he  resided  the  residue  of  his  life.  His  me 
morial  says  of  him,  "  He  had  a  sound  gift  in  the 
ministry,  which  he  exercised  with  great  fervency 
and  zeal  to  the  last,  his  life  and  conversation  cor- 
responding therewith."  He  laid  before  his  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  Second  month,  1750,  a  concern  to 


lington,  having  obtained  liberty  from  his  meeting 
for  similar  service,  they  sailed  in  the  Fifth  month 
of  that  year,  having  John  Bringhurst,  a  valuable 
elder  of  Philadelphia,  in  declining  health,  with 
them.  They  reached  Barbadoes  the  latter  end  of 
the  Sixth  or  the  beginning  of  the  Seventh  month, 
where  their  service  and  labour  of  love  was  accept- 
able to  Friends,  as  appears  by  certificates  from  the 
meeting  there  dated  the  6th  of  the  Seventh  month. 
Soon  after  this  meeting,  they  met  with  a  close  trial, 
in  the  death  of  their  beloved  companion,  John 
Bringhurst,  who  deceased  on  the  20th  of  the  month. 
Obtaining  a  passage  to  Tortola,  Thomas  Lancaster 
and  Peter  Fearon  laboured  fervently  on  that  Island, 
and  had  feeling  certificates  of  unity  granted  them 
from  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  th^re  on  the  19th 
of  the  Eighth  month.  Their  labours  of  love  on 
this  Island  finished,  the  work  of  Thomas  Lancas- 
ter seemed  at  an  end.  He,  with  his  companion, 
took  passage  homeward,  but  his  frame  had  become 
enfeebled  in  the  islands,  and  he  died  at  sea  towards 
close  of  the  year  1750.  No  record  of  his  age 
has  been  found. 

ABEL   NICHOLSON. 

Abel  Nicholson,  of  Salem  jMeeting,  West  Jersey, 
was  for  many  years  an  elder  there.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  his  memorial,  he  "was remarkably  dihgent 


to  have  been  "edifying  and  comfortable  to  the 
inicard-minded^  and  to  the  stirring  up  of  the  pure 
mind  in  the  careless  and  unconcerned."  "  Hei 
life  and  conversation  [were]  answerable  to  her  doc- 
trine." She  "  departed  this  life  Third  month  4tt 
1752,  in  full  unity  with  her  friends." 

LYDIA   HAMMOXS. 

Lydia  Roberts,  daughter  of  Owen  Roberts,  waf. 
born  in  Wales,  about  the  year  1694.  Her  parents 
in  1712,  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  bringing  theii 
family  with  them,  and  settled  in  Gwynnedd.  Un 
der  the  judicious  care  of  pious  parents,  with  thi 
Divine  blessing,  Lydia  grew  up  "  a  sober,  religion 
young  woman,  and  one  that  loved  Truth  and  thi 
friends  thereof."  Her  prudent,  consistent  conduc 
no  doubt  drew  the  attention,  and  engaged  the  affec 
tion  of  Benjamin  Mendenhall,  Jr.,  of  Concord,  Ches 
ter  county,  a  solid,  religious  young  man,  to  whoD 
she  was  married.  Third  month  9th,  1717. 

In  her  new  home,  she  fulfilled  new  duties  de 
volving  upon  her,  with  faithful  alacrity.  As  a  wif 
loving,  as  a  mother  aifectionate  and  judicious,  : 
well  wisher  to  the  whole  human  family,  and  kirn 
to  all  within  her  reach.  She  and  her  husband 
says  the  memorial  issued  concerning  her,  "  livei 
together  in  much  love  and  unity,  and  concernei 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  general,  they  mani 
fested  the  same  in  a  more  particular  manner  fa 
their  children  and  family,  sitting  with  them  to  wai 
upon  God,  which  was  often  attended  with  his  com 


attending  meetings  for  worship  and   discipline, 'fortable  presence."     Her  husband  came  forth 
was  well  beloved  by  his  friends  and  neighbours,  and  ;the  ministry  in  1724,  and  she  about  the  year  173< 


departed  this  life  the  1st  day  of  the  Second  month, 
1751. 


EIcnARD    SMITH,    JR, 

This  Friend ,  a  valued  elder  of  Burlington  Month- 


"  Being  preserved  in  faithfulnesss  and  humility,  sh 
increased  in  her  gift,  and  had  a  seasonable  an 
serviceable  testimony  to  bear."  She  was  also  ver 
useful  in  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

Her  husband  died,  whilst  on  a  religious  visit  t 


ly  Meeting,  who  deceased  Ninth  month  9th,  1751,  ^i^g  goutb,  in  the  year  1743.     After  this 


in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  is  thus  described  in  an 
account  sent  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  "  He  was  a 
Friend  in  good  esteem,  and  approved  himself  in 
several  stations,  a  valuable  member  of  religious  and 
civil  Society." 


WILLIAM   PIM. 

William  Pirn  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was 
born  in  the  year  1692  or  1693.  In  the  year  1730, 
he  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  being  "  well  recom- 
mended by  certificate."  He  settled  in  East  Cain, 
where  he  soon  became  a  useful  member  of  the 
church.  In  the  year  1737,  he  was  appointed  an 
elder,  being  serviceable  in  that  station  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  decease  took  place  Tenth  month 
11th,  1751,  he  being  in  his  59th  year. 

AARON   JAMES. 

Aaron  James,  of  West-Town,  Chester  county, 
who  deceased  Second  month  6th,  1752,  was  one  of 
the  first  elders  appointed  for  Goshen  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. "  He  was  a  man  of  an  upright  conversation, 
a  peace-maker,  and  serviceable  on  Truth's  account 
in  divers  respects."  He  had  been  a  valuable  elder 
for  more  than  thirty  years. 

JOSEPH   CHAPMAN. 

This  valuable  Friend  and  elder  of  Wrightstown 
Monthly  Meeting,  Bucks  county,  was  one  of  a  fa- 
mily, in  which  the  evidence  of  Divine  grace  guiding 
and  controlling  their  movements  through  life,  was 
plainly  visible  in  many.  He  was  appointed  an 
elder,  in  the  First  month,  1724,  and  continued  in  of  her  age. 
that  station  until  his  decease.  Second  month  26th, 
1752.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  67  years 
of  ase. 


dispensation,  she  seemed  even  more  given  up  i 
dedication  of  heart  to  the  Lord's  service,  and  tr( 
veiled  more  abroad.  She  at  one  time  visited  tb 
meetings  of  Friends  generally,  as  far  eastward  : 
Nantucket.  "Her  ministry  tended  to  stir  up  th 
people  to  their  duty  in  a  religious  sense,  and  h( 
service  therein  was  well  received,  as  appears  t 
certificates  produced  from  those  parts." 

She  continued  a  widow  for  about  nine  years,  an 
in  the  spring  of  1752,  she  was  married  to  Williai 
Hammons,  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel  i 
Christ,  of  great  esteem  and  note  in  the  Society  i 
Friends  and  amongst  men,  who  resided  at  Due 
Creek,  in  Kent  county,  on  the  Delaware.  Sh 
not  permitted  to  continue  in  this  new  connectic 
long.  In  about  four  months  after  her  marriao 
she  was  taken  down  with  a  violent  fever,  which 
six  days  released  her  from  the  trials  and  duties 
this  earthly  scene.  During  her  sickness  she  e: 
pressed  her  satisfaction  in  leaving  this  world,  tel 
ing  those  present  that  her  day's  work  was  don 
She  continued  in  a  quiet,  composed  frame  of  min 
and  was  sensible  to  the  last.  She  quietly  d 
parted  this  life  Seventh  mo.  4th,  1752,  aged 
years ;  a  minister  sixteen. 


ABIGAIL    RAPER. 

The  wife  and  widow  of  Thomas  Raper  was  f 
many  years  a  useful  elder  of  Burlington  Month 
Meeting.  Her  death  took  place  on  the  18th 
the  Tenth  month,  1752,  she  being  in  the  88th  ye 


PHEBE   RIDGWAY. 

Phebe  Ridgway  was  a  minister,  belonging  to 
Little  Egg-harbour  Meeting.     Her  ministry  is  said 


GEORGE   LEWIS. 

George    Lewis  was  born  in  Wales,  in   16q 
Coming  over  to  Pennsylvania,  he  settled  in  Gwy 
nedd,  where  his  religious  stability  soon  brought  hi  \ 
into  usefulness  in  the  church.     He  was,  in  the  ye  J 
1722,  appointed  an  elder,  and  was  at  times  ei  » 
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ployed  in  the  weighty  work  of  visiting  families 
He  was  "  of  a  peaceable  and  iuoiFcn<ive  life  and 
conversation."  He  was  much  employed  in  meet- 
ings for  discipline,  even  to  the  close  of  life,  having 
been  in  Philadelphia  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  in 
the  Eleventh  month,  1752,  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death.  Being  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his 
religious  duties,  we  doubt  not  but  the  call  from 
works  to  rewards  found  him  ready  in  meekness  and 
filial  faith  to  yield  up  his  stewardship.  His  death 
took  place  Twelfth  mo.  9th,  1752,  he  being  in  the 
72d  year  of  his  age. 


THOMAS   SHINN. 


Thomas  Shinn,  of  Northampton,  an  elder  of 
Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  deceased  the  27th  of 
Second  month,  1753,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 

(To  be  continuedj 


THE  PASS  OF  DEATH. 
It  was  a  narrow  pass, 

Watered  with  human  tears, 
For  Death  had  kept  the  outer  gate 

Ahuost  six  thousand  years. 
And  the  ceaseless  tread  of  a  world'i 

Was  ever  in  my  ears — • 
Thronging,  jostling,  hurrying  by, 
As  if  they  were  only  born  to  die. 


A  stately  king  drew  near, 

This  narrow  pass  to  tread, 
Around  him  hung  a  gorgeo\is  robe. 

And  a  crown  was  on  his  head; 
But  Death,  with  a  look  of  withering  scorn. 

Arrested  him  and  said, 
"  In  humbler  dress  must  the  king  draw  near, 
For  the  crown  and  the  purple  are  useless  here. 

Next  came  a  man  of  wealth. 

And  his  eye  was  proud  and  bold. 

And  he  bore  in  his  hand  a  lengthy  scroll, 
Telling  of  sums  untold; 

But  Death,  who  careth  not  for  rank, 
Careth  as  little  for  gold — 
''  Here  that  scroll  I  cannot  allow. 

For  the  gold  of  the  richest  is  powerless  now." 

Another  followed  fast, 

And  a  book  was  in  his  hand, 
Filled  with  the  Hashes  of  burning  thought 

That  are  known  iu  many  a  land  ; 
But  the  child  of  genius  quailed  to  hear 

Death's  pitiless  demand — 
'  Here  that  book  canuot  enter  wilh  thee, 
For  the  bright  flash  of  genius  is  nothing  to  me.' 
Next  came  a  maiden  fair. 

With  that  eye  so  deeply  bright, 
That  stirs  within  you  strange  sweet  care. 

Should  you  meet  on  a  snninier  night; 
But  Death,  ere  the  gentle  maid  passed  tlirough. 

Snatched  away  its  light — 
■  Beauty  is  power  in  the  world,'"  he  saith. 
But  what -can  it  do  in  the  Pass  of  Death  ?" 
A  youth  of  sickly  mien 

Followed  in  thoughtful  mood. 
Whose  heart  was  filled  with  love  to  God 

And  the  early  brotherhood  ; 
Death  fell  he  could  not  quench  the  heart 

That  lived  for  others'  good — 
I  own,"  cried  he,  "the  power  of  love, 
I  must  let  il  pass  to  the  realms  above  !" 

The  Scottish  Guardian. 


Ferocity  oftlm  Pike.— In  the  extensive  lake  of 
iter  in  the  park  at  Wynyard,  the  seat  of  the 
irchioness  of  Londonderry,  there  are  some  very 
ge  pike,  supposed  to  weigh  from  fifty  to  sixty 
andseach.  A  few  days  ago  (says  a  London  paper,) 
large  retriever  dog  was  sent  into  the  lake,  and 
len  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  he  was  attacked 
oneof  these  fresh-water  sharks,  which  pulled  him 
der  water  several  times,  and  tumbled  him  over 
1  over  on  his  back,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
per.  A  brood  of  cygnets  have  been  devoured  by 
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them,  and  they  make  no  bones  of  a  duck,  many 
of  which  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  th< 
nets. 


cyg- 


The   Position   of  Women. 

(Continued  from  jiage  119.) 

Margaret  Fuller's  work  is  of  a  different  type,  and 
takes  broader  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
wrongs  of  her  sex.  To  quote  her  own  wo'rds,  "  We 
would  have  every  arbitrary  barrier  thrown  down; 
we  would  have  every  path  laid  open  to  woman  as 
freely  as  to  man.  Were  this  done,  and  a  slight 
temporary  fermentation  allowed  to  subside,  we 
should  see  crystallizations  more  pure,  and  of  various 
beaiity.  Yet_  then,  and  only  then,  will  mankind 
be  ripe  for  this,  when  inward  and  outward  freedom 
for  woman,  as  well  as  for  man,  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  right,  not  yielded  as  a  concession.  As 
the  friend  of  the  negro  assumes  that  one  man  can- 
not by  right  hold  another  in  bondage,  so  should 
the  friend  of  woman  assume,  that  man  canuot 
by  rigid  lay  even  well  meant  restrictions  on 
woman.  If  the  negro  be  a  soul,  if  the  woman  be 
a  soul,  apparelled  in  flesh,  to  one  Master  only  are 
theyaccountable.  There  is  but  one  law  for  souls, 
and  if  there  is  to  be  an  interpreter  of  it,  he  must 
come  not  as  man,  or  son  of  man,  but  as  Son  of 
God.  Were  thought  and  feeling  once  so  far  ele- 
vated that  man  should  esteem  himself  the  brother 
and  friend,  but  nowise  the  lord  and  tutor  of  wo- 
man, were  he  really  bound  with  her  in  equal  wor- 
ship, arrangements  as  to  function  and  employment, 
would  be  of  no  consequence.  What  woman  needs 
is,  not  as  a  woman  to  act  or  rule,  but  as  a  nature 
to  grow,  as  an  intellect  to  discern,  as  a  soul  to  live, 
freely  and  unimpeded  to  unfold  such  powers  as 
were  given  her,  when  we  left  our  common  home. 
If  fewer  talents  were  given  her,  yet  if  allowed  the 
free  and  full  employment  of  them,  so  that  she  may 
render  back  to  the  Giver  his  own  with  usury,  she 
will  not  complain  ;  nay,  I  dare  say,  she  will  bless 
and  rejoice  in  her  earthly  birth-place,  her  earthly 
lot."  Without  endorsing  all  the  conclusions  that 
the  work  now  under  notice  comes  to,  we  cannot  but 
admitthe  soundness  of  most  of  the  opinions  put 
forth  in  the  paragraphs  above  quoted.  No  chris- 
tian will  deny,  that  women,  as  a  portion  of  the 
human  race,  have  an  equal  right  with  men  to  the 
exercise  of  those  mental  and  physical  faculties,  with 
common  Creator  has  endowed  them,  in 


which  I 

order  for  the  attainment  of  happiness.  In  their 
imperfect  and  fallen  state,  it  is  necessary  that  hu- 
maii  beings  should  all  submit  to  a  degree  of  re- 
straint over  some  of  their  natural  desires,  in  order 
to  promote  the  greatest  aggregate  sum  of  happin 


sary,  and  slight  consideration  should  give  to  one 
party  the  right  of  control.  For  this  reason,  as  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  the  latter  should  submit  to  the 
former  as  a  general  rule  where  a  compromise  is 
impossible,  because,  from  their  different  physical 
constitutions,  it  is  more  eximlient  for  the  common 
welfare  of  society,  that  the  husband's  will  should  be 
respected,  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  most  cases,  the  source 
from  which  the  family  derives  its  support,  and  is 
the  most  capable  of  giving  them  protection  ;  but  the 
moment  we  attempt  to  carry  the  duty  of  subordi- 
nation in  women  further  than  this,  we  step  upon 
indefensible  ground,  and  must  rest  upon  the  plea 
of  long  continued  usage,  rather  than  absolute  ri.rht. 
With  regard  not  only  to  the  right,  but  also  as  to 
the  expediency  and  propriety  of  women's  exercising 
the  privilege  of  suffrage  in  the  choice  of  their  rulers 
we  have  long  been  convinced.  They  are  as  much 
affected  by  the  acts  of  their  legislators,  and  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they  live  as  men 
are.  Their  property  is  subject  to  taxation,  equally 
with  that  of  the  other  sex.  The  cardinal  doctrine 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence, 
"  that  taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable, 
and  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,"  (principles  for  which 
our  ancestors  plunged  into  revolutionary  war,)  is  as 
applicable  to  females  as  to  men,  and  is  a  standing 
protest  against  the  exclusion  of  women  from  this 
privilege  in  our  republican  country.  The  arguments 
offered  in  opposition  to  women's  voting,  are  gene- 
rally two  :— First,  that  they  are  so  unacquatnted 
with  politics,  as  to  be  incapable  of  forming  a  sound 
opinion  on  political  questions  and  candidates  for 
office  ;  and,  second,  that  it  is  highly  inexpedient 
aiid  improper  to  bring  the  softer  sex  into  connexion 
with  party  strife  and  political  debate,  lest  it  should 
blunt  their  natural  delicacy  of  character,  and  divert 
their  attention  from  matrimonial  and  household 
duties,  and  that  it  would  be  extremely  vulgar  and 
exposing,  for  women  to  go  to  the  polls  !  The  first 
objection  woidd  be  obviated  in  a  very  short  time 
after  the  elective  franchise  was  granted  to  women, 
as  they  would  immediately  have  an  object  to  sti- 
mulate them  in  obtaining  the  requisite  information 
ledge.    They  do  not  generally  understand 
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the  science  of  government  wow,  simply  because  they 
have  no  voice  in  its  administration  ;  and  as  their 
opinions  would  be  powerless  for  good  or  evil,  there 
incentive  to  its  study.  They  can  and  do 
understand  the  most  abstruse  sciences  that  men  have 
constructed,  and  surely  their  capacity  is  equal  to 
master  the  comparatively  simple  one  of  politics. 
We  imagine  no  one  familiar  with  the  high  mental 
cultivation  and  sound  practical  sense,  which  cha- 
racterizes the  female  members  among  the  Society 
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of  legislation  and  party  candidates,  as  the  majority 
fter  they  had  the  opportunity  of 


pose  equally  on  each  other,  and  on  the 
other  sex,  through  the  medium  of  systems  of  gov- 
ernment, they  exercise  by  virtue  of  this  natural  and 
divine  law;  but  from  whence  do  men  derive  the 
authority,  to  impose  additiomd  restraints  on  wo- 
men, as  a  class,  that  they  do  not  submit  to  them- 
selves ?  By  what  authority  do  they  deny  women 
the  right  to  participate  with  them  in  the  choice  of 
their  rulers,  to  exercise  the  function  of  ehristia 
inistry,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  their  own  sex  fc 
criminal  offences,  or  to  control  the  disposition  of 
their  own  property  ?  We  apprehend  that  it  is  only 
might  that  makes  the  right:'  That  it  is,  be- 
cause men  have  the  power,  and  it  is  more  agreea- 
ble and  convenient  to  tliem  to  exercise  this  power, 
than  from  any  inherent  principle  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice, that  these  things  exist.  If  two  persoi.s  have 
an  equal  right  to  decide  any  question,  which  affects 
them  both  in  the  same  degree,  submission  on  the 
part  of  one  to  the  will  of  the  other  becomes  neces- 


ot  men  now  do 

reading  the  public  papers,  and  informing  themselves 
on  political  questions  for  a  few  years.  That  there 
are  many  ignorant  and  degraded  women,  who 
would  never  acquire  sufficient  intelligence  to  form 
a  sound  judgment  on  this  subject,  or  any  other,  is 
admitted  ;  but  are  there  not  quite  as  many  men  of 
this  class,  and  even  more  vicious  and  ill-disposed, 
than  the  lower  orders  of  women  t  On  all  moral 
questions,  women  are  much  more  likely  to  be  on 
the  side  of  virtue  than  men.  Who  can  doubt,  but 
when  two  years  ago  the  question  of  a  prohibitory 
liquor  law  was  decided  adversely  by  the  male 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  ballot  box,  that  if 
women  had  been  allowed  to  vote,  the  verdict  would 
have  been  the  reverse,  and  that  intemperance  would 
have  been  restrained  within  much  narrower  limits 
than  we  now  see  it?     Would  not  the  more  tender 
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sympathies  of  the  female  sex  with  oppression  and 
her  instinctive  horror  of  cruelty,  have  found  a 
readier  response  in  the  halls  of  Congress  to  turn 
back  the  iniquity  of  the  Texas  annexation,  the 
Mexican  war,  the  exile  of  Indian  tribes,  or  their 
extirpation  by  blood-hounds,  and  the  extension  of 
human  bondage  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, if  our  representatives  had  held  their  seats 
by  virtue  of  female  votes,  and  had  owed  their  fu- 
ture popularity  to  the  same  influence  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

On  Gossiping. 
It  is  good  for  us  sometimes  to  recall  past  events 
that  stand  as  way-marks  on  our  life-road,  for  of  how 
many  we  can  say  :  here  I  turned, — there  I  quick- 
ened my  pace, — at  this  halted  in  doubt, — there  I 
stumbled,  and  I  wonder  now  I  did  not  fall 
this  pleasing  spot  I  stopped  to  rest  till  darkness 
overtook  me, — there  I  was  alarmed  at  a  shadow,— 
at  that  turn  I  met  a  friend,  &c.,  &c.,  till  retrospec- 
tion in  a  healthy,  improving  mood,  becomes  delight 
ful  as  well  as  useful.  Fo^  if  it  is  humbling  to  re- 
member wrong  of  ourselves,  it  is  tendering  and  en- 
couraging to  see  anew,  how  many,  many  times,  the 
Providence  of  God  has  surrounded  us,  and  his  Arm 
preserved  us. 

I  have  gone  back  to  one  of  my  way-marks  this 
morning,  and  stopped  there  to  think  it  over.  It  is 
of  an  afternoon  I  once  spent  at  a  neighbours  ;  a 
comfortable  old  fashioned  place,  with  the  autumn 
sun  streaming  in  through  the  clear  small  window 
panes,  making  the  sitting-room  bright  and  cheery  as 
possible.  Brilliant  autumn  flowers,  (flowers  do  put 
on  their  gayest  robes  to  say  farewell,)  graced  the 
table  and  window  sills,  a  cheerful  blaze  peeped 
through  the  small  stove-door ;  busy  forms  moved 
briskly  about,  and  cordial  make-yourselves-at-home 
faces,  aided  the  sunshine  and  fire-light  and  flow- 
ers in  brightening  the  room. 

Weak  from  sickness  and  weary  from  the  ride, 
I  felt  like  folding  my  own  thoughts  and  words,  and 
laying  them  aside,  and  giving  myself  up  in  a  half 
dream-like  state,  to  the  bright  influences  arouud 
me.  But  in  the  really  kind  hearts  of  these  good 
people,  there  lurked  that  unacknowledged  curiosity 
Id  the  affairs  of  others,  and  that  love  of  talking 
them  over,  that  makes  the  gossip  ;  and  so  the  buzz 
of  pleasant  voices  around  me,  was  formed  of  re- 
marks on  this  one  and  on  that ;  repetitious  of  this 
affair,  and  wonderings  at  the  other,  and  inquiries 
about  a  third.  All  the  while  there  wasn't  one  of 
them  that  would  not  willingly  have  done  a  good 
turn  for  one  in  distress,  and  I  dare  say  not  one 
but  would  have  scorned  the  suspicion  of  spread- 
ing evil-reports  or  detraction.  But  it  was  this  oc- 
cupying of  the  mind  about  such  things,  this  low- 
ering of  the  gift  of  speech,  this  readiness  to  tell  and 
eagerness  to  hear  some  new  thing  about  some- 
body, that  made  the  conversation  jar  upon  the 
fret-work  that  should  shield  every  Christian  car. 
And  how  did  I  bear  it ! — in  silence,  or  in  com- 
;o  the  rescue  with  some  other  subject?  Ah, 
Yes,  I  was  silent  when  I  didn't  know  the 
people  and  had  no  sort  of  interest  in  knowing  them, 
and  then  I  felt  uneasy  with  the  lessening  talk ;  but 
when  they  came  upon  some  one  I  did  know,  or 
some  circumstance  I  had  been  wanting  to  hear  about, 
then  I  was  awake  enough,  and  could  ask  questions 
and  wonder  and  doubt,  and  tell  with  the  rest  of 
them.  I  remembered  it  all  after  I  had  gotten 
home,  and  instead  of  being  tried  with  the  gossiping 
of  others,  I  had  my  own  to  mourn  over,  and  to 
reflect  too  how  little  I  could  judge  of  the  effect  of 
the  countenance  I  had  thus  given  to  "  tale-be  ir- 
ing,"  and  to  query  if  indeed  I  was  one  of  those  of 
whom  David  saith  "  Swords  are  in  their  lips." 


I  had  no  reason  to  think  anything  had  been 
said  falsely,  or  with  even  a  willingness  to  do  in- 
justice to  any,  but  I  could  but  notice  how  much 
more  animated  the  talk  became,  in  relating  any- 
thing that  was  "  out  of  the  way''  (the  good  way,  I 
suppose  that  phrase  means,)  and  how  much  expres- 
sion of  indignation  and  aversion  it  elicited,  while 
the  good  and  the  praiseworthy  deeds  were  seldomer 
called  up,  and  received  in  comparative  silence. 

Possibly  no  harm  was  done  to  any  absent  one  ; 
but  those  present  could  not  go  from  such  a  field  of 
the  exercise  of  injurious  qualities  of  the  mind, 
without  suffering  harm.  Their  powers  had  been 
bent  to  the  earth,  they  could  not  easily  regain 
their  uprightness ;  their  thoughts  had  been  unwor- 
thily occupied,  and  better  things  held  back  from 
entering  the  mind  thus  lowered. 

Social  intercourse  is  a  mighty  instrument  for 
good  or  for  evil,  and  conversation  is  its  moving 
power.  Certainly  many  things  need  to  be  told 
and  about  people  too ;  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
relate  disadvantageous  circumstances  about  some, 
to  clear  or  to  warn  others;  but  if  the  wrong-doing 
of  any  one  be  repeated  from  duty  only,  the  worst 
feature  of  gossiping  will  have  received  its  death 
blow.  I  once  heard  a  sister  say  that  she  felt  it 
needful  to  speak  to  her  brother  respecting  some 
traits  of  character  she  had  noticed  in  an  acquain 
tance,  but  that  so  marked  had  always  been  hii 
disapprobation  of  such  comments  on  others,  that 
days  passed  before  she  could  bring  herself  to  ac- 
complish her  task. 

Are  there  any  that  never  committed  an  unguard- 
ed action,  that  they  heartily  condemned  and  re- 
pented afterwards  '!  Half  the  food  of  gossip  is 
just  such  repented  acts,  which  as  the  doer  cannot 

do,  those  who  witness  should  forget  or  bury 
membering  that  our  Holy  Pattern  hath  commanded 
us,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

Eleventh  Mo. 
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Speculat'on  in  Railroad  Stock  and  Wester?i 
Lands. — Several  years  ago,  a  very  respectable 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  kept  a  large 
dry  goods  establishment  in  a  fashionable  part  of 
London,  made  a  large  sum  of  money  by  speculating 
in  stocks.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  society 
were  appointed  to  remonstrate  with  him.  But  he 
thought  it  an  ample  justification  of  himself  when 
he  showed  them  that  he  could  have  afforded  to 
pay  any  probable  differences,  had  they  been  against 
him.  But  when  they  asked  him  if  he  could  have 
afforded  to  do  this  and  meet  all  the  payments  of 
his  regular  business  with  precision  the  next  day, 
he  was  forced  to  confess  that  that  would  have  been 
impossible.  As  he  would  not  acknowledge  that 
he  was  wrong,  he  was  excluded  from  their  society. 
Afterwards,  as  it  turned  out,  he  did  lose,  and 
forged  a  check  upon  one  of  his  old  friends.  They 
did  not  prosecute  him,  but  at  length,  in  forging 
upon  another  bank,  he  was  detected,  convicted  and 
punished. 

If  speculation  in  matters  out  of  a  man's  legiti- 
mate business,  were  always  thus  regarded  among 
good  men,  we  should  not  have  to  endure  such  pan 
ics  as  the  present.  Thousands  of  our  business  men 
all  over  the  country  have  been  gambling  in  just 
this  manner.  Known  to  possess  property  and  good 
prospects  in  their  regular  business,  they  have  been 
entrusted  with  property  to  very  large  amounts  on 
this  account.  Having  thus  the  command  of  large 
sums  of  money,  they  could,  and  in  many  cases 
have  used  this  money  for  the  purchase  of  railway 
shares  and  Western  lands,  not  expecting  to  hold 
these  but  to  sell  at  an  advance.  Times  have  chan 
ed,  prices  have  gone  down,  and  all  who  have  touch- 


ed these  speculations  are  damaged  if  not  ruined, 
and  all  who  have  trusted  their  goods  to  these  men, 
are  also  injured  if  not  ruined.  It  is  this  which 
"  as  produced  the  present  prostration  of  all  confi- 
dence. 

A  firm  may  have  been  doing  a  prosperous,  reg- 
ular business  for  twenty  years,  and  be  known  to 
have  made  a  large  surplus  capital.  The  Commer- 
cial Agencies  for  giving  intelligence  of  the  stand- 
ing of  business  men,  would  mark  them  as  firms  of 
the  highest  standing,  safe  for  any  amount,  while 
perhaps,  they  have  been  speculating  largely  in 
other  matters  not  at  all  connected  with  their  regular 
business,  and  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen,  have 
ruined  themselves  on  the  stock  exchange, 

A  few  months  ago,  a  New  York  merchant,  it  is 
stated,  went  insane,  and  died  apparently  worth 
S2,5U0,000.  His  firm  had  cleared  81,300,000,  the 
previous  year,  and  his  prosperity  literally  drove 
him  out  of  his  mind.  But  the  firm  has  now  failed,: 
and  is  utterly  insolvent.  That  money,  of  course, 
was  not  made,  in  the  first  place,  by  following  legitr 
imate  business.  It  was  made,  no  doubt  by  specu- 
lating in  railroads  chiefly,  and  lost  in  the  same 
way.  When  a  man  turns  out  of  his  own  regular 
business,  and  speculates  in  matters  of  altogether  a 
different  character,  of  which  he  knows  no  more! 
than  others,  that  is  gambling.  He  buys,  not  toj 
hold  as  an  investment,  but  for  the  chance  of  a  rise. 
He  buys,  generally,  in  quantities  that  he  could  not 
keep,  and  would  not  if  he  could.  The  difference.' 
are  all  he  thinks  of.  It  may  be  said  that  he  relies 
not  on  chance,  but  on  his  skill  and  knowledge  ol 
the  lands  or  lines  of  road,  or  the  worth  of  the  stock; 
or  on  the  superior  judgment  of  his  agent.  And 
so  is  skill  at  playing  at  cards,  and  the  chances  ol 
the  dice  box  are  all  calculable,  but  there  is,  also  sc 
much  of  chance  and  so  much  more  of  fraud  in  botl 
as  commonly  practised,  that  it  is  gambling  for  i 
man  to  trust  his  fortune  to  either  one  or  the 
other. 

The  beginning  of  the  wrong  is  that  the  man  de- 
lires  to  make  large  sums  of  money  without  earn 
ing  them,  or  yielding  to  the  world  an  equivalent  ii 
the  shape  of  honest  labour.  He  prefers  to  tru.->t  tc 
wits  and  his  chances.  The  wrong  is  multiplice 
when  for  this  chance  of  success  he  puts  his  whoh 
property  in  jeopardy.     But  this  gambling  become. 

downright  fraud  when  a  man  puts  to  hazard 
only  his  own  property  but  that  of  creditors,  wh. 
have  trusted  him  because  he  was  carrying  on 
large  and  profitable  business,  and  was  not  supposi 
to  be  gambling.     The  property  was  entrusted 
him  for  one  purpose  ancl  he  has  appropriated  it  t 
another,  drawn  it  out  of  the  trafiic  for  which 
was  intended,  and  thrown  it  into  some  other  bu.si 
ness  more  perilous  to  touch  than  gunpowder. 

Yet  thousands  see  no  harm  in  all  this,  and  nc 
thing  probably  but  a  crash  like  the  present  woul 
have  made  men  believe  that  it  was  so.  But  th: 
it  is  which  has  involved  the  whole  country  iu  a 
amount  of  sudden  panic  never  before  exhibits 
No  man  knows  whom  to  trust ;  he  may  be  a  baiikc 
worth  millions  ten  years  ago,  but  he  may 
dipped  into  illegitimate  spoculatious.  He  may  \ 
a  merchant  with  lines  of  ships,  stores  and  who 
the  most  valuable  city  property  free  of  mortgag 
but  if  he  has  touched  western  lands,  he  may  ' 
bankrupt  before  he  can  realize. 

This  whole  system  of  buying  up  land  especiall 
to  make  money  out  of  its  rise  in  value,  is  a  crueli 
to  the  honest  settler.  It  does  the  country  infini 
mischief,  keeping  the  best  settlers  away,  and 
does  the  poor  man  an  injury  by  raising  all  the  be 
lands  incalculably.  The  government,  in  orde 
encourage  all  men  to  own  land,  puts  it  down  '' 
the  lowest  price,  and  then  another  set  of  men  coi  " 


THE    1  K  1  E  N  D. 


n,  aad  keep  the  most  industrious  aud  useful  sctti 
iway  froDi  the  best  lauds. 

This  has  been  the  practical  operation  of  the  late 
peculation  in  western  lands.  Those  engaged  may 
lot  have  intended  it,  but  it  has  produced  a  break- 
ug  down  of  confidence  never  known  before.  There 
wuld  be  plenty  of  capital  to-morrow,  but  that  no 
no  knows  whom  to  trust,  and  not  until  it  gets  to 
e  ascertained  what  firms  have  and  what  have  not 
ntangled  themselves  in  certain  lines  of  speculation, 
'ill  confidence  be  restored. — PIdla.  Ledger. 
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For  "  The  Frii-ncl." 

Estracts  from  The  Memoir  of  JIarj  Jane  Graham. 

(Coiitinuwl  from  i>ago  II.t.) 

To  her  cousin  she  writes  in  this  affectionate  and 
iQcouraging  strain  :— 1827.  "  Let  me  tell  you,  my 
|ear  friend,  how  sincerely  and  affectionately  I 
ympathize  with  you  in  the  feelings  you  express 
!i  regard  to  the  most  important  of  all  subjects. 
ly  dearest  cousin,  go  on  seeking.  There  are 
leasures,  rivers  of  pleasures,  whereof  the  true 
liristian  drinks  with  unspeakable  delight;  aud 
I  his  own  time  Jesus,  the  good  Shepherd,  will 
[ad  you  to  these  fountains  of  living  water, 
[.Iready  he  who  'calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name, 
pd  leadeth  them  out  '  from  the  world  of  sin,'  has 
pled  you  by  his  own  word,  speaking  to  your  soul. 
jo  but  be  willing,  as  Levi,  '  to  rise  up,  leave 
[id  follow  him;'  and  you  will  find  that  he 
ad  you  in  the  pleasant  and  peaceful  way.  For 
•ery  vain  pleasure  that  he  calls  upon  you  to  give 
I,  he  will  give  a  thousand  solid  and  real  pleas- 
es, which  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  worldling's 
art  to  conceive."     To  a  friend  she  says  : 

April  1827.  "I  am  sure  I  am  very  old  for  my 
e.  It  is  not  common  at  twenty- four  to  live  upon 
e  past  as  I  do ;  most  people  would  rather  leed 
ion  pleasant  hopes  of  the  future,  but  that  is  a 
g  I  never  do  without  trembling.  It  is  not  that 
have  the  least  doubt  of  every  thing  being  ordered 
"  my  happiness;  but  I  dread  passing  my  life  in 
is  painful  uncertainty.  Besides,  I  am  afraid  of 
ing  in  a  kind  of  tertian  fever;  for  I  am  either 
ry  hot  or  very  cold.  I  am  incapable  of  an  equal 
nperament  in  anything.  I  do  not  know  myself: 
)d  knows  me  ;  he  knows  all  my  weaknesses,  ali 
r  vanity ;  however,  all  this  does  not  cause  him  to 
■sake  me.  When  I  stray,  he  seeks  me  ;  when  I 
urn,  he  receives  me  with  tenderness  ;  when  I 
ubt,  he  assures  me  ;  when  I  am  unhappy,  he 
isoles  me.  Surely  he  can  give  me  strength  to 
vote  myself  wholly  to  him,  and  not  to  turn  away 
ain  from  his  ways." 
The   next  letter  gives  a  profitable  application 

Scripture,  together  with  an  interesting  train  of 
nark. 

One  text  of  Scripture  has  lately  dwelt  much 
3n  my  mind,  and  seemed  like  a  sentence  of  con- 
nnation  upon  my  worldly  niindednessand  incon- 

ncy.  It  is  that  short  but  expressive  description 
the  conversion  from  sin,  '  And  he  rose   up,  and 

all,  and  followed  him.'  Oh  !  what  a  warning 
id  yet  by  me  unheeded  warning)  does  it  seem,  To 
;  and  shake  off  these  fetters  of  "sloth  and  inactivi- 
-to  leave  all,  even  the  dearest  friends,  the  most 

ply-rooted  habits,  which  can  come  in  the  way 

;his  grand  end,  and  to  follow  Jesus  through  af- 

tion  and  difficulties,  in  all  the  meek  simplicity 

lowly  dependence  of  a  little  child.     Hay  he 

us  strength  to  follow  his  loved  footsteps  !  May 
enable  us  to  walk  hand  in  hand,  mutually  en- 
raging and  supporting  each  other,  till  we  come 
the  presence  of  his  glory,  there  to  abide  forever. 

Torquay,  April  12, 1827.  How  many  ways  are 
re   of  dishonouring    the    Christian    profession! 

-   by  ill-humor,  others  by  coldness ;   some  by 


immoderate  zeal ;  others  by  the  fear  of  man.  Oh  I 
my  dear  friend,  let  us  seek  to  ornament  our  pro- 
fession; let  us  seek  in  the  unlimited  compasHonof 
our  good  Shepherd,  pardon  for  our  past  extreme 
lukewarmness,  and  Divine  strength  to  shake  *ff  the 
drowsiness  which  oppresses  us." 

She  watched  over  her  heart  with  a  godly  jeal- 
ousy, and  appears  to  have  comprehended  the  feel- 
ings of  the  apostle  when  he  said,  "  but  I  feel  ano- 
ther law  in  my  members,  waning  against  the  law 
of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the 
law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members." 

To  one  of  her  correspondents  she  thus  writes  : 
"  I  think  I  would  give  up  every  prospect  of  worldly 
happiness  that  I  have,  or  ever  can  have,  to  have 
vain  thoughts  crucified  and  nailed  to  the 
I 


cross  of  Jesus."  At  another  time  she  writes 
can  hardly  tell  you  what  a  strange  state  I  am  in, 
one  minute  longing  after  holiness  .so  intensely,  that 
I  feel  as  if  I  should  die  if  I  did  not  get  it ;  the 
next  so  full  of  vain  thoughts,  that  I  hardly  know 
what  real  spiritual  holiness  is.  I  never  had  such 
clear  views  of  the  extreme  depravity  of  my  heart 
and  life.  Every  day  I  learn  something  new  about 
my  helplessness,  blindness  and  dreadful  wickedness. 
But  though  I  can  spread  these  things  before  God 
in  prayer,  I  cannot  mourn  over  them  ;  or  if  I  do 
it  is  from  a  sense  of  my  misery  not  from  a  view  of 
him  whom  I  have  pierced.  Well !  I  know  this  hard- 
ness of  heart  is  a  part  of  the  complaint  under  which 
I  groan,  and  which  will  be  removed  by  the  great 
physician.  But  I  am  sometimes  confounded  by  the 
seemingly  contrary  answers  I  receive  to  prayer 
though  in  the  end  I  feel  the  dealings  of  God  with 
me  to  have  been  wi.se  and  just.  For  instance  after 
having  prayed  much  for  a  sense  of  sin,  I  seem  to 
have  been  left  to  the  power  of  it.  I  feel  left  to 
strive  with  a  great  enemy,  who  tramples  me  with 
the  greatest  ease  under  his  feet.  Let  me  not  unjustly 
murmur  against  my  dearest  and  wisest  Saviour." 

(To  be  contlnuedj 


as  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  their  station.  In 
many  instances,  from  the  extreme  destitution  of  the 
parents,  this  Institution  provides  for  the  support  of 
the  child  without  receiving  any  compensation.  The 
Managers  invite  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
weliare  of  the  poor,  to  visit  the  Home,  and  form 
an  unbiassed  judgment  from  their  own  observa- 
tion "  The  Home"  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
2Uth  and  Hamilton  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

Donations  in  money  may  be  sent  to  Sally  Sim- 
mons, Treasurer,  Walnut  Street,  below  16th  Street, 
or  to  Sarah  V.  Morris,  807  Spruce  Street:  and 
contributions  in  produce  to  Paschall  Morris  &  Co 
IN.  E.  corner  of  Market  and  7th  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia. 


Fosl 


Inserted  bj-  Request. 


It  is  with  regret  that  the  Managers  of  the  "  Foster 
Home  Association,"  appeal  at  this  time  to  the 
Christian  benevolence  of  their  fellow  citizens,  but 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so,  by  pressing  necessity. 
They  entertain  a  cheerful  confidence  that  this  ex- 
cellent Institution  which  was  never  more  useful  or 
more  needed  than  at  pre.sent,  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  languish,  for  want  of  that  kind  help  and 
sympathy,  which  hitherto  has  so  liberally  been  ex- 
tended to  it.  In  the  prospect  of  a  winter  which 
must  entail  much  suffering  to  the  poor,— will  not 
all  who  have  the  power,  be  willing  to  aid  an  In- 
stitution which  promotes  the  moral  and  religious 
culture  of  children  committed  to  their  care  ?  In 
founding  the  above  named  Institution,  the  design 
of  the  Managers  has  been  to  establish  a  home  for 
half  orphan  children,  or  for  those  who  have  be 
deprived  of  a  parent's  support.  Such  children  a 
received  in  the  "  Home,"  clothed,  fed,  and  edue 
ted,  and  when  a  suitable  age  is  attained,  .situations 
families  are  obtained  for  them  by  their  friends 
or  the  managers.     Nor  is  the  benefit  derived  from 

.such  an  Institution  confined  to  the  child  alone 

the  parent  has  perhaps  an  equal  share.  A  widow- 
ed mother  receiving  but  a  small  compensation  for 
her  labour,  is  utterly  unable  to  support  a  family 
depending  upon  her.  Her  work  must  be  pursued 
away  from  home,  and  the  children  are  either  lock- 
ed up  in  their  miserable  dwelling,  or  left  to  roam 
the  streets.  By  paying  the  small  sum  of  75  cts. 
per  week,  destitute  children  such  as  these,  are 
taken  into  the  "  Home,"  supplied  with  every  ne- 
cessary comfort,  and  brought  up  in  such  manner 


For  "  The  FricDd.-' 

When  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  went  beforeLhim 
to  make  ready  for  him,  and  they  [the  Samaritans] 
would  not  receive  him,  because  his  face  was  as  thougli 
he  would  goto  Jerusalem,  some  of  them  said,  "Lord 
wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  fiom 
heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did."  But 
what  was  the  answerof  our  blessed  Lord,  "Ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of." 

If  those  that  were  the  immediate  disciples  of  our 
Lord,  knew  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they  were 
of,  would  it  not  be  wisdom  in  us,  to  endeavour  by 
light  the  Master  has  graciously  dispensed,  to 
examine  ourselves ;  yea  and  be  willing  to  be  brought 
to  the  condition  in  which  we  can  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Peter,  "  Lord,  help,  or  I  perish,"  Oh  !  my 
beloved  friends,  it  is  when  we  come  here,  and  con- 
tinue here,  that  we  find  safety. 

Any  confidence  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  will  be  likely 
to  prove  like  that  disciple's,  when  he  said,  "  Though 
I  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee."    In  the 
hour  of  trial  all  his  self-confidence  was  of  no  avail 
How  much  better  had  it  been  for  him,  if  he  had 
heeded  the  injunction  of  his  Master,  to  "  watch  and 
pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation,"  for  the 
spirit  truly  often  is  willing  when  the  flesh  is  weak. 
Yet  even   here   our  ever  compassionate  Lord 
turned  and   looked   upon  him,   though  denied    by 
him,  in  the  presence  of  those  that  sought  his  life. 
Oh  !    that   the  compassionate   love   of  our   divine 
Master  might  more  and  more  conspicuously  appear 
amongst  us,  as  a  people  ;  that  the  love  wherewith 
he  hath  loved  us,  might  more  closely  unite  us  to- 
gether as  in  a  bundle  of  love.   Though  when  we  look 
around  us  within  our  society,  feelings  of  mournful 
solicitude  may  arise,  and  we  be  ready  to  adopt  the 
language,  "  O  Lord,  forgive,  I  beseech   thee  :  by 
'»'hom  shall  Jacob   arise'/  for  he  is  small,"  yet  the 
rayer  of  of  our  hearts  will  ascend  for  the  life  of  the 
erring  andfroward,  that  we  might  all  be  brou<rhtin 
unity  of  the  spirit,  untoaperfect  man,— unto  the^mea- 
sure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.     Thou-h 
the  rightly  wrestling  seed  of  Jacob  may  indeed  be 
small,  yet  I  believe  there  is  a  remnant  amongst  us 
who  are  wrestling,  and  are  willing  to  wrestle  even  to 
the  break  of  day.     It  is  those  and  those  alone  that 
will  receive  the  blessing,  no  matter  where  or  how 
situated  (as  to  the  outward.)     To  these  the  divine 
arm   will  still  be   stretched  out ;  they  will  be  kept 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye  ;  He  will  hide  them  in  his 
presence  ti-om  the  pride  of  man ;  they  will  be  kept 
.-ecretly  in    a  pavilion  from   the   strife  of  tongues ; 
they  will  be  favoured  to  know  that  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple  dwell  in   sure  duellings,  and  in  quiet  habita- 
tions,   though  the  hail  may   come  down  on  the 
forest. 


Ohio,  Twelfth  Mo.  IG,  1857. 

Many  who  have  wept  upon  the  mouBtain  of 
Zion,  have  sung  aloud  in  the  vaUey  of  the  shadow 
of  death. 
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THE    FKIEND. 


THE    FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH 


Although  we  would  be  very  willing  to  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  make  out  the  contents  of  the 
essay  on  Luther  furnished  for  "  The  Friend," 
which  has  one  page  written  both  ways,  yet  it  would 
uot  be  right  to  impose  the  task  upon  the  composi- 
tor. We  hope  therefore  the  author  will  take  an- 
other opportunity  for  writing  it  out.  ^Ve  think  it 
■  might  be  abridged  with  advantage. 

By  one  of  our  correspondents,  we  are  informed 
that  the  members  of  Indiana  Yeariy  Meeting,  who 
separated  themselves  from  that  body  several  years 
ago,  and  organized  under  the  title  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  of  anti-slavery  Friends,  did  at  its 
late  session  disband  itself  and  all  its  subordinate 
meetings.  Some  of  its  members,  though  very  zeal- 
ous at  its  organization,  when  the  meeting  addressed 
an  epistle  to  several  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends, 
have  let  fall  the  profession  of  Friends,  and  others 
have  returned  to  the  regular  Yearly  Meeting. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  the  9th  inst. 
The  British  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  3d  inst.,  by 
the  Queen  in  person.  The  Royal  speech  assigns  thi 
financial  convulsion  as  the  chief  reason  for  calling  Par 
liament  together.  A  bill  of  indemnity  for  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  for  the  ministers  who  advised  the  viola- 
tioS  of  its  charter,  is  recommended.  The  earnest  atten- 
tion  of  Parliament  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  India,  is  urged, 
The  speech  also  says,  "  Your  attention  will  be  called  to 
the  laws,  which  regulate  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  consider  what  amendments 
may  be  safely  and  beneficially  made  therein."  Lord 
Palmerston  stated  that  he  did  not  intend  to  bring  in  any 
bill  respecting  India,  until  after  the  recess.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  moved  for  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  the  Bank  Act,  and  asked  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  indemnify  the  Bank  for  the  recent 
over-issue.  He  explained  the  necessity  for  the  action 
the  minister  took,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  advisa- 
ble, amongst  other  reforms,  to  make  bank  notes  a  legal 
tender  throughout  the  Kingdom.  After  some  opposition 
from  Gladstone  and  D'lsraeli,  the  motion  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  bill  read  for  the  first  time. 

The  Leviathan  steamship  had  been  moved  still  further 
down  the  launching  ways,  but  the  ship  had  still  107  feet 
to  move,  before  she  could  float.  Her  progress  was  very 
tedious,  but  her  engineers  had  perfect  control  of  her,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  for  a  successful  result  in  a  short 
time.  The  huge  structure 
progress  into  deep  water. 

Numerous  heavy  failures  continued  to  be  announced 
day  by  day.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had 
increased  £94,000  during  the  week.  The  demand  for 
money  was  still  active.  Consols,  91f.  American  stocks 
■were  "in  better  demand,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  depre- 
ciated greatly.  The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for 
the  week  reached  46,000  bales,  at  prices  nearly  un- 
changed. Breadstuffs  and  provisions  were  dull,  and 
prices  lower.     Flour  had  fallen  6d.  a  Is.  per  barrel. 

The  Indian  insurrection  is  said  to  have  been  suppressed 
everywhere,  except  on  the  Upper  Ganges,  and  to  this 
district  the  mutineers  were  flocking  from  every  quarter. 
It  was  believed  in  England,  that  the  war  would  be  soon 
ended  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  which  have  been 
sent  from  Europe.  General  Havelock  was  still  hemmed 
in  at  Lucknow,  sufficient  succour  not  having  arrived  at 
that  point  to  enable  him  to  withdraw  the  garrison.  Both 
houses  of  Parliament  have  unanimously  voted  a  pension 
of  £1000  per  annum  to  General  Havelock,  for  his  services 
in  India. 

The  news  from  China  states  that  Lord  Elgin  had 
abandoned  the  proposed  attempt  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  Emperor  at  Pekin,  and  had  concerted  measures 
with  the  Naval  Commander-in-chief,  for  the  assault  and 
capture  of  the  city  of  Canton 

The  Queen  of  Spain  has  given 
to  the  crown. 

The  accounts  from  Vienna  continue  gloomy.     It 

reported   that  several  large  manufacturers  intended  to 

close  their  establishments,  and  discharge  their  workmen, 

There  had  been  numerous  additional  failures  at  Stock- 


making  slow  but  steady 


holm,  and  the  commercial  crisis  there 
ety  at  Copenhagen.  The  government 
francs  to  the  Bank  to  sustain  its  credit. 

At  Paris  there  was  less  alarm  and  uneasiness.  The 
Bank  of  France  had  made  a  further  reduction  of  one  per 
cent,  in  its  rate  of  interest.  At  Berlin  there  was  compa- 
rative quiet  in  money  matters.  At  Hamburg,  business  was 
completely  at  a  stand.  Bills  were  not  negotiable  on  any 
terms,  and  all  commercial  confidence  was  destroyed. 
Twenty  prominent  houses  had  failed  in  a  single  day. 
With  a  view  of  affording  relief,  the  Senate  had  resolved 
to  establish  a  State  Discount  Bank  with  a  capital  of 
15,000,000  marks  banco  immediately. 

Malta  and  Corfu  have  been  successfully  connected  by 
a  submarine  telegraph  cable. 

MEXICO.— Accounts  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the 
3d  inst.,  h.ave  been  received.  President  Comonfort,  by 
the  prudent  use  of  the  dictatorial  powers  conferred  on 
him,  had  succeeded  in  temporarily  arresting  the  move- 
ment iu  favour  of  Santa  Anna.  Order  had  been  mea- 
surably restored  throughout  great  part  of  the  Republic. 
The  condition  of  affairs  in  Y'ucatan  was  most  deplorable. 
UNITED  STATES.— Congress.— A  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  by  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  autho- 
rizing the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a  Constitution  and 
State  government,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the 
Union.  A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  into  th( 
House  of  Reoresentatives  by  Banks,  of  Massachusetts 
In  both  houses,  Kansas  affairs  have  formed  a  prominent 
subject  of  debate.  The  President's  recommendation  of 
an  issue  of  §20,000,000  in  Treasury  notes,  has  been  un- 
der consideration.  A  bill  authorizing  the  issue,  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  31  to  IS.  The  measure  wai 
strongly  opposed  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  bu 
it  was  finally  carried  through.  A  bill  for  the  repea 
of  all  laws  allowing  fishing  bounties,  has  been  intrO' 
duced  into  the  Senate  by  Clay,  of  Alabama. 

The  Indians. — The  portion  of  last  week's  summary 
relating  to  the  Indians,  was  rendered  obscure  by  a  typo 
graphical  error.  The  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws 
and  Creeks,  occupying  the  territory  set  apart  for  them 
of  Arkansas,  are  said  to  be  rapidly  advancing  in 
education,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization  and  self- 
government,  and  the  President  expresses  the  hope  that 
at  no  very  distant  day,  they  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  Union  as  one  of  the  sovereign  States.  Some  of  these 
ndians  hold  large  numbers  of  negro  slaves,  and  it  is  as 
a  slave  State  that  the  territory  will  probably  ask  ad 

The  whole  number  of  Indians  in  all  the  territories 
of  the  United  States,  is  believed  to  be  only  about  325,000. 
A'anso^.— Gov.  Walker  has  tendered  his  resignation 
as  Governor  of  Kansas.  In  his  letter  of  resignation,  he 
charges  the  President  with  having  changed  his  policy, 
since  he  accepted  the  appointment  at  the  President's 
urgent  entreaty.  The  delegates  who  signed  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution,  represented,  he  says,  scarcely  one-tenth 
of  the  people,  and  be  asserts  as  a  fact  within  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  them  are  utterly 
opposed  to  that  instrument.  If  the  attempt  to  force  the 
work  of  a  small  minority  upon  the  inhabitants  against 
their  will  is  persisted  in,  he  anticipates  civil  war  as  the 
result.  When  he  arrived  in  the  territory,  there  were  less 
than  three  hundred  slaves  there,  and  the  number  is  now 
still  smaller.  There  is  no  possibility,  he  contends,  of  its 
ever  being  a  slave  State. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  351. 
PAitodeZpAta.— Mortality  last  week,  149. 
Importation  of  Alpacas. — Last  week  a  vessel  arrived  at 
New  York,  with  a  flock  of  42  Alpacas.     When  shipped 
Aspinwall,  the  flock  mimbered  71 ;  butowing  to  heavy 
weather  on  the  passage,  29   of  them   died.     These  ani- 
brought  from  the  Cordilleras  to  Guayaquil, 
and  from  thence  shipped  to  Panama,  and  to  Aspinwall 
by  railroad.     The  experiment  is  expected  to  prove  whe- 
ther the  Alpaca  can  be  domesticated  in  the  U.  States. 

Breadstuffs. — The  following  were  the  quotationsjn  the 
principi  ' 


It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  conferences  has  determined 
to  license  no  candidate  for  the  ministry,  who  will  not 
forego  its  use  in  every  form  of  personal  indulgence.  It 
is  provided  in  the  by-laws  of  the  new  Methodist  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  that  no  professor  shall  be  employed,  v 
uses  tobacco. 

Peppermint.— Th&  Wayne  County  (N.  Y.)  Republican 
says  that  H.  G.  Hotchkiss,  of  Lyons,  is  the  greatest  pro- 
ducer of  peppermint  iu  the  world.  He  has  from  200  to 
300  acres  under  cultivation,  and  sells  to  the  amount  of 
§75,000  to  §100,000  worth  of  oil,  annually. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Elizabeth  Lownes,  Pa.,  per  J.  E.,  $2 
ol.  30 ;  from  S.  Chadburu,  C.  W.,  §2,  vol.  31 ;  from  F. 
J.  Brown,  C.  Vf.,  $2,  voL  31. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A  young  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualifications, 

is  wanted  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  the 

accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Evaks,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  ScATTEKGOOD,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 

A  Stated    Meeting  of   "The  Association   of  Friends 
for  the  Free  Instruction   of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,'' 
will  be    held  on  Sixth-day,  First  month  1st,    1858, 
half  past  7  o'clock,   p.  M.,    in  the  third  story  room   o: 
Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  304  Arch  street. 

Chakles  J.  Allen,  Sec'y. 

WANTED. 
A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  i« 
this  city.     Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1116  Arch  street. 
Anna  Maria  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 
Beulah  M.  Hackee,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  a 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superiutendencer 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  ao 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  m.ay  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Eeenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


,  birth  to  a  son  and  he 


arkets  on  the  21st  inst.  New  York. — Super 
...._  State  flour,  §4.20  a  §4.30  ;  extra  do.  $4.40  a  §4.65 
Ohio,  from  §4.65  to  §5.40;  Southern,  $4.75  a  §5.00 
The  range  of  prices  for  wheat  was  from  96  cts.  for  Chicago 
spring,  to  §1.40  for  choice  white  Michigan  ;  yellow  and 
white  Southern  corn,  56  cts.  a  65  cts.  Philadelphia.— 
Standard  and  good  brands  of  flour,  $5.00 ;  extra  and 
fancy  brands,  $5.25  a  $6.50;  good  red  wheat,  §1 
good  white,  §1.20  a  $1.24;  old  yellow  corn,  65  ( 
dry  new,  50  cts.  a  55  cts. ;  oats,  35  cts.  Baltimoi 
City  Mills  flour,  §4.50;  Ohio,  §4.75;  red  wheat,  §1.02 
a  §1.17  ;  white,  §1.15  a  §1.25 ;  corn,  40  cts.  a  48  cts, 
for  new  white,  and  43  cts.  a  49  cts.  for  yellow. 

The  New  York  Banks,  are  still  increasing  their  specie. 
On  the  19th,  they  held  §27,957,327,  being  an  increase  of 
•  nearly  two  millions  during  the  week. 

Tobacco. — The  Methodists,  as  a  denomination,  appear 
to  be  making  open  war  upon  the  habit  of  usi 


Married,  Eleventh  month  19th,  at  Friends'  Meeting  i 
M:arshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Isaac  Philips,  to  Rache; 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Jane  Maule,  late  of  Radnor,  Dc 
re  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  27th  of  Ninth  month  last,  Mary,  wife 
Joseph  Stanton,  near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  in  the  48th  ye( 
of  her  age.  Giving  in  early  life,  evidence  of  submissic 
to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  her  heart,  she  bi 
came  qualified  in  good  measure  to  take  her  allotted  po 
tion  of  service  in  the  church.  For  about  twelve  yea 
past,  she  filled  the  station  of  elder,  and  was  concern) 
not  only  for  the  advancement  of  Truth  in  its  varioi 
branches  of  our  christian  testimony,  but  also  to  promo 
good  order  in  the  church.  Being  confined  at  hon 
through  the  effect  of  paralysis,  she  was  preserved 
cheerfulness  and  resignation,  remarking  on  one  occasio 
that  "  the  greatest  privation  she  endured  was  the  beii 
unable  to  assemble  with  her  friends  for  the  performan 
of  Divine  worship  ;"  that  upon  a  close  inspection  of  t 
state  of  her  mind,  "  she  saw  nothing  in  the  way  of  accej 
ance."     A  few  hours  previous  to  her  death,  andaftersfl 


had  given  to  her  children  pertinent 


and  affectionate  cou  « 
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"Letters  iEsthetic,  Social,  anilMoral." 

(Continued  from  pa-e  121.) 

City  of  Jerusalem,  Fourth  Letter. 
The  objects  of  interest  in  Jerusalem  and  its  vi- 
lity  are  very  numerous.  I  shall  not  undertake  a 
:nute  description,  which  is  better  left  to  those 
10  have  more  time  ;  and  who  come  here  with  the 
[juisite  qualifications,  and  under  circumstances 
lich  are  more  favourable  to  extended  and  spc- 
ic  inquiries.  —There  is  much  work  in  Jerusalem 
d  its  vicinity  for  profound  scholars,  for  painters, 
ets,  historians ; — a  work  which,  it  is  very  cer- 
n,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  performed,  especially 
far  as  relates  to  its  controverted  antiquities,  by 
msient  visitants.  There  are  men,  however,  who 
due  time  will  be  found  adequate  to  the  task, 
ithout  mentioning  all  the  names  which  I  now 
ive  in  my  mind,  I  will  only  say  here  that  Dr. 
•binson  of  our  own  country  has  made  a  good  and 
ry  thorough  beginning,  which  entitles  him  to  the 
atitude  of  the  fiieuds  of  biblical  science  ;  and  fu- 
fe  inquiries,  connected  with  the  same  ability  and 
prgy,  will  throw  great  light  upon  these  interes- 
|g  topics.  At  the  same  time  I  think  there  may 
pibly  be  some  value  in  those  more  general  wri- 
ts, where  the  more  social  and  physical  are  min- 
Ed  together. — I  shall  describe,  or  rather  make 
h  attempt  to  describe,  only  generally  and  briefly. 
I  went  one  day  to  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
company  with  my  American  friends.  From 
3  commanding  position,  we  endeavoured  to  ar- 
ige  and  fix  in  our  minds  the  objects  around  us. 
:th  an  estimated  height  of  more  than  two  thous- 
d  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  carrying  it  high 
)ve  Jerusalem,  this  celebrated  mountain,  which  in 
;lf  is  an  object  of  great  interest,  was  favourable 
3ur  purpose.  Standing  on  that  part  of  the  sum- 
.,  wliich  is  occupied  by  the  chapel  of  the  Ascen- 
1, — so  called  because  it  was  supposed  by  its 
Iders  to  be  erected  over  the  place  where  the 
\7iour  ascended, — we  gazed  with  deep  interest 
)n  the  various  objects  which  here  presented 
mselves  to  view.  Looking  in  one  direction,  we 
1  before  us  Jerusalem,  and  the  deep  ravines 
ich  enclose  it  on  the  south  and  east,  and  the 
untains  which  arise  above  it  on  every  side.  In 
other  direction  was  the  rough  and  elevated  re- 
n,  bounded  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
i  Dead  Sea,  aud  by  the  mountains  of  Moab  he- 
ld. 

But  this  first  visit,  which  enabled  me  to  fix  in 
ud  the  outlines  of  objects,  was  calculated    to 


satisfy  the  head  rather  than  the  heart.  Perhaps 
I  may  more  clearly  express  myself  thus.  The 
mind  went  out  to  the  objects ;  but  the  influence  of 
the  objects  had  not  time  to  come  back,  and  to  write 
itselfupon  the  mind.  The  Mount  of  Olives  must 
take  its  own  time,  and  have  its  visitant  all  to  itself 
in  order  to  make  present  and  to  convey  into  the 
soul  all  that  it  is  capable  of  revealing. 

This,  I  suppose,  will  be  easily  understood.  Places 
as  well  as  Persons,  have  power.  Thoughts,  whose 
seeds  are  in  the  soul,  are  oftentimes  the  product 
and  the  out-growth  of  situations.  The  influence, 
which  such  situations  or  places  possess  over  the 
human  mind,  is  very  various  in  its  origin  ;— some- 
times from  the  greatness  of  nature  and  sometimes 
from  the  greatness  of  art; — sometimes  from  the 
power  which  they  still  hold,  and  not  unfrequently 
from  the  power  which  they  have  lost, — sometimes 
from  sympathy  with  the  living,  and  sometimes  from 
the  memory  of  the  Dead.  Many  are  the  places, 
which  thus  speak  to  the  soul,  either  with  a  natural 
or  associated  power. 

One  of  the  many  places  which  have  this  power 
in  a  remarkable  degree, — perhaps  as  much  so,  or 
with  very  few  exceptions,  as  any  in  the  world,— is 
the  Blount  of  Olives.  Irregular  in  its  surface,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  olives  and  fig  trees  still  grow- 
ing among  its  projecting  rocks,  it  adds  to  the  im- 
pressions which  naturally  attach  to  its  rough  and 
majestic  form,  the  power  which  it  derives  from  its 
history,  its  associations,  and  its  position. 

I  had  gone  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  had  rapidly  examined,  both  within  and  with- 
out its  walls,  the  various  objects  of  interest,  which 
the  pens  of  numerous  travellers  have  sufiiciently 
made  known.  But  before  our  little  company  left 
the  city  on  our  way  to  other  parts  of  Palestine,  and 
on  the  route  preliminary  to  our  return  to  America, 
I  felt  a  secret  and  strong  desire  to  ascend  once 
more  the  Mountain  where  the  Saviour  had  so  often 
been; — and  aided  by  its  lofty  summit,  to  look  again 
upon  the  theatre  of  the  great  scenes  and  sufi'erings 
which  the  Scriptures  record.  On  the  occasion  to 
which  I  now  refer,  which  was  a  day  or  two  before 
our  departure,  it  was  convenient  for  me  to  go  alone. 
This  solitary  visit,  like  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  a  de- 
parted friend,  harmonized  with  the  state  of  my  feel- 
ings ; — because  my  object  was,  not  to  converse  with 
men,  but  with  God,  nature,  history  aud  eternity.  I 
easily  found  a  secluded  and  lofty  position  suited  to 
my  object;  and  as  I  looked  abroad  from  that 
morable  height,  I  felt  how  one  short  hour  could 
reproduce  and  live  over  again  the  growth  and  the 
decay,  the  agonies  and  triumphs  of  ages. 

Jerusalem,  as  it  is  now,  and  in  its  natural  features 
as  it  always  has  been,  was  all  before  me  : — a  place 
more  closely  associated  than  any  other  with  the 
destinies  of  men,  and  going  back  in  its  history  to 
early  periods  of  the  human  race.  Taken  by 
David  from  the  Jebusites,  and  in  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon  advancing  to  great  wealth  and 
splendor, — destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, — rebuilt 
the  times  of  Nehemiah, — captured  and  laid  waste 
by  the  Roman  armies  under  Pompey  the  great, — 
jstored  and  beautified  by  Antipater  and  Herod, — 
estroyed  again  by  Titus  and  in  part  restored  by 
Ldrian, — and   at   later  periods   succes   vely  cap- 


tured aud  held  by  the  Persians,  Arabians,  Turks 
and  Crusaders,  it  still  stands,  amid  all  these  chano-es 
and  revolutions,  an  object  of  deep  interest  and  at- 
traction. 

Checking  this  natural  tendency  to  indulge  in 
historical  recollections,  that  I  might  the  better  un- 
derstand the  place  which  gave  rise  to  them,  my 
eye  first  ran  along  the  circuit  of  its  beautiful  but 
irregular  walls ;  and  then  glancing  rapidly  upon  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron  and  over  the  steep  rocky 
heights  beyond  it,  rested  upon  the  magnificent 
mosque  of  Omar.  This  great  structure,  a  sad 
memorial  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  Jerusalem 
has  been  subject,  is  built  within  the  present  walls 
of  the  city  on  the  eastern  side,  and  overlooks  the 
abrupt,  rocky  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ; — occupying 
the  top  of  that  Mount  Moriah,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  place  where  Abraham  was  directed  to 
offer^  up  Isaac.  The  place,  which  is  occupied  by 
this  imposing  Mohammedan  edifice,  is  the  precise 
spot,  which  was  occupied  in  other  times,  and  under 
other  and  diiferent  influences,  by  the  great  temple 
of  Solomon. 

Imagination,  which  controls  time  as  well  as 
places,  and  has  the  power  of  changing  and  re- 
modeling all  thing.-,  was  not  slow  in  banishing  the 
mosque  and  in  remodeling  and  replacing  the  tem- 
ple. It  was  there,  I  said  to  myself,  that  the  won- 
derful structure  stood,  of  which  I  had  read  so 
much  in  my  childhood  ;  and  which,  described  in 
history  and  rendered  visible  in  paintings,  had  be- 
come a  part  of  my  thoughts  and  dreams; — on  the 
place  which  is  naiv  before  me,-— the  place,  ascer- 
tained and  identified  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
antiquarians ;  and  which,  as  I  looked  upon  it  in  its 
marked  and  imposing  outlines,  seemed  to  me  to 
carry  the  evidence  of  its  historic  claims  in  itself. 
It  was  there,  then,  that  the  great  edifice  was  erec- 
ted,— the  "  Lord's  house,"  sbining  in  cedar  and 
gold,  which  required  a  nation's  wealth  in  building, 
which  held  the  ark  and  tables  of  the  covenant  and 
the  cherubims  of  glory  ;  and  which,  by  its  history, 
its  position,  and  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  became 
the  central  aud  controlling  element  in  that  system 
of  religion,  which  was  superseded  by  the  mission 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  The  subterranean 
crypts,  arches  and  gates,  and  the  immense  blocks 
of  granite,  constituting  together  the  vast  substruc- 
tions which  still  remain, — some  above  ground  and 
some  below, — but  which  will  be  likely  to  be  better 
known  in  the  explorations  of  future  times, — furnish 
evidence,  that  what  is  said  in  the  Bible  of  the  glory 
both  of  the  first  and  second  temple,  and  of  the 
wealth  and  skill  of  the  times  of  Solomon,  is  no  ex- 
aggeration. 

As  the  traveller  stands  upon  the  mount  of  Olives 
the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modern  Jerusalem,  at 
least  in  its  essential  outlines,  is  restored  and  made 
present  to  his  eye.  Following  the  attractions  of 
sight  and  memory,  aud  crossing  the  deep  Tyropoeon 
valley,  which,  however,  is  now  nearly  filled  up  and 
is  hardly  perceptible  from  this  elevated  po?ition,  he 
next  ascends  the  hill  of  Zion.  Here,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Bethlehem  gate  is  the  tower  of 
Hippicus,  standing  in  grandeur  to  the  present 
hour, — whose  strong  foundations  hardly  less  im- 
movable than  the  mountain  itself,   carry  the  mind 
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back  to  distant  ages.  Some  antiquarians  assign  Faithful  sons  and  daughters,  keep  in  humility,  out 
tlie  laying  of  these  msssive  foundations  to  the  his- 1  of  self-conceit,  and  the  Lord  will  be  with  you,  as 
toric  era  of  king  David.     Beyond  the  wall,   and!  he  was  with  your  faithful  elders.     You  shall  be  a 


within  the  court  or  enclosed  area  of  a  Mohamme- 
dan Mosque,  is  David's  tomb.  "  His  sepulchre," 
snys  the  apostle  Peter,  "  is  with  us  unto  this  day." 
Arouud  the  tomb  are  still  cultivated  fields.  The 
denunciations  of  prophesy  are  fulfilled.  The  plough- 
share has  passed  over  the  summit  of  Zion. 

(To  be 


For  "The  Frieud.' 

Elizabeth  Jacob,  and  her  Epistle  of  "True  love. 

(Concluded  from  page  110.) 

"  There  is  another  dangerous  snare,  which  the 
enemy  seeks  to  catch  young  people  in,  that  is  the 
fellowship  and  friendship  of  those  who  do  not  pro- 
fess with  us.  By  this  some  of  our  youth,  giving  way 
to  frequent  walking  and  conversation  with  them, 
have  been  captivated  into  unequal  marriages  by 
priests,  who,  with  sorrow  it  may  be  spoken,  mind 
their  gain  more  than  the  happiness  of  the  youth 
they  thus  couple  together.  Ministers  for  God 
ought  to  give  every  parent  their  right  in  the  dis- 


posing 


of  their  children.     The  want  of  this  hath 


iigbt  many  a  hoary  head  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave,  [and  has]  also  occasioned  many  a  distracted 
languishing  family  in  the  Protestant  nations.  I 
niu&t  say  to  all  who  have  been  privy  to  such  hid- 
den thievish  matches,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
answer  to  Almighty  God,  or  to  such  wronged  pa- 
rents. 

"  Dear  Friends, — Be  warned,  take  the  apostle's 
advice,  — '  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked ,  a  believer  with 
an  unbeliever.'  Such  things,  though  they  may  be 
sweet  to  the  taste,  yet  we  have  seen  it  bitter  in  the 
going  down.  Those  who  have,  for  want  of  watch- 
lulness,  been  prevailed  upon  to  an  unequal  yoking, 
coming  to  a  sight  of  their  youthful  folly,  and  hav- 
ing children,  how  bitter  it  hath  been  to  them,  when 
they  could  not  have  them  brought  up  in  that  faith, 
where  they  believe  salvation  is  most  surely  to 
obtained.  Strife  hath  thereupon  followed,  many 
times  causing  great  distraction  between  husband 
and  wife,  with  whom  nothing  should  be  but  love. 

"  That  young  people  may  be  preserved  out  of 
this  and  all  other  evil,  shun  bad  company  as  infec- 
tious both  to  souls  and  body,  and  let  your  spare 
hours  be  spent  in  religious  company,  or  retirement, 
reading  or  meditating  on  heavenly  subjects,  of 
which  you  are  blessed  with  variety.  So  shall  you 
come  up  in  favour  with  God,  and  all  religious  peo- 
ple ;  which  that  you  may  is  the  sincere  desire  of  my 
soul. 

"  Now  a  few  words  to  those  young  men  and  wo- 
men, who,  like  noble  Joseph,  from  your  childhood 
have  feared  God,  and  obeyed  your  parents,  resist- 
ing temptations  inwardly  and  outwardly.  To  you 
is  God's  love  large;  upon  your  heads  is  the  bless- 
ing of  Joseph.  Oh !  you  blossoming  boughs, 
whose  ripe  fruits  will  be  '  holiness  to  the  Lord,' — 
you  who  have  been  afflicted  to  see  your  brethren 
and  sisters  miss  their  way,  pray  for  their  return, 
and  when  any  do,  meet  them  with  joy !  It  is  you 
who.se  branches  shall  spread  over  the  wall  of  op- 
position. In  the  power  of  the  Lord,  [ye  shall]  be 
enabled  to  tread  upon  scorpions,  and  overcome  evil 
sp'rits.  The  Lord  is  calling  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Sion,  to  arise  and  work ;  yea,  thresh  the 
world  of  wickedness.  He  will  make  your  horns 
iron,  and  your  hoofs  as  brass ;  you  shall  go  forth 
in  his  name,  as  silver  trumpets  to  the  nations, 
which  yet  lie  in  idolatrous  darkness.  Your  wisdom 
shall  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  carnally  wise 
men  of  this  world,  and  bring  to  naught  the  under 
standing  of  the  prudent.  It  is  the  Lord's  will,  that 
the  earth  should  be  filled  with  his  living  knowledge. 


royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  our  God.  To 
powerful  protection  I  leave  you,  sincerely  suppli- 
cating the  Lord,  that  the  prodigal  maybe  brought 
home,  and  the  faithful  be  preserved  to  the  end  of 
time,  that  we  may  all  rest  in  those  glorious  man- 
sions, where  the  wicked  cannot  trouble,  but  our 
weary  souls  shall  be  at  rest,  praising  the  Lord  God 
and  the  Lamb,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

"  So  in  an  earnest  of  this  future  bliss,  I  rest  at 
this  time,  in  my  small  measure,  your  faithful  friend, 
and  well  wishing  sister,       Elizabeth  Jacob. 

"Written  in  the  City  of  Worcester, 
the  5th  of  the  Ninth  mo.,  1712." 

In  the  history  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Friends  in  Ireland,  we  find  this  character  of  Eliza- 
beth Jacob.  She  was,  "through  her  obedience  to 
the  heavenly  call,  made  a  chosen  vessel  for  the  use 
of  her  Lord  and  Master,  fitted  by  his  power  and 
Spirit  for  his  work  and  service ;  in  the  discharge 
of  which  she  greatly  desired  to  be  found  faithiul 
and  clear  of  the  blood  of  all  men,  being  fervently 
engaged  for  Truth's  prosperity,  and  the  promotion 
of  godliness  on  the  earth.  She  was  freely  given 
up  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  many  laborious  jour 
neys,   both   in  this  and    other   nations,    not   only 


in  her  youth,  but  even  in  her  advanced  years,  and 


when  attended  with  bodily  infirmities.  In  the 
year  1701,  she  travelled  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
thence  passed  over  into  Scotland,  and  had  good 
service  there,  and  in  the  north  of  England.  In 
the  year  1705,  she  visited  Friends  in  divers  coun 
ties  in  England,  and  was  twice  at  London,  where 
she  had  large  and  satisfactory  meetings.  In  the 
years  1711  and  1712,  she  visited  Friends  in  Scot 
land,  and  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 
for  above  ten  months,  and  by  the  Lord's  power  was 
made  an  instrument  of  good  unto  many.  In  the 
year  1729,  she  visited  Friends  in  divers  counties  of 
England,  and  passed  over  to  Holland  in  Truth's 
service. 

"  She  had  a  clear  and  distinct  utterance  in  her 
ministry,  which  was  attended  with  great  reverence 
and  tenderness,  to  the  reaching  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers,  and  continued  lively  in  the  exercise  of  her 
gift  to  the  last.  She  was  fervent  and  weighty  in 
prayer,  and  a  good  example  in  conversation,  being 
preserved  by  the  Truth  in  circumspection  and  fear, 
yet  of  a  sweet  and  cheerful  spirit.' 

The  memorial  issued  concerning  her  says,  she 
"  had  a  deep  concern  for  the  youth  amongst  us, 
many  of  whom  were  often  much  aifected  by  her 
ministry."  "  In  her  late  years,  although  often  at- 
tended with  infirmities  of  body,  it  was  her  delight 
to  see  and  visit  Friends." 

e  deceased  in  the  year  1739,  being  in  the  65th 
year  of  her  age. 

Rich  Mcti. — It  were  no  bad  comparison  to  liken 
mere  rich  men  to  camels  or  mules,  for  they  often 
pursue  their  devious  way  over  hills  and  mountains, 
laden  with  Indian  purple,  with  gems,  aromas  and 
generous  wines  upon  their  backs,  attended,  too,  by 
a  long  line  of  servants,  as  a  safeguard  on  their 
way.  Soon,  however,  they  come  to  their  evening 
halting-place,  and  forthwith  their  precious  burdens 
are  taken  from  their  backs,  and  they,  now  wearied 
and  stripped  of  their  burden  and  their  retinue  of 
slaves,  show  nothing  but  livid  marks  of  stripes 
So,  also,  those  who  glitter  in  gold  and  purple  rai- 
ment, when  the  evening  of  life  comes  rushing  or 
them,  have  naught  to  show  but  marks  and  wound: 
of  sin  impressed  upon  them  by  the  evil  use  of 
riches. — Aitgitstine's  Sermon  on  Lazarus  and 
Dives. 


A  Plea  for  Snakes. — There  is  a  vulgar  prejudic 
against  these  reptiles,  which,  however  easily  ac 
counted  for,  is  both  unwise  and  unprofitable.  Th 
common  belief  that  the  first  tempter  assumei 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  is  doubtless  the  origins 
source  of  this  almost  universal  dread  of  snakes 
Every  son  and  daughter  of  Eve  seems  to  have 
special  license  to  bruise  the  head  of  ail  the  serpei 
kind.  All  fear  them,  and  all  delight  in  their  de; 
truction,  whether  harmless  or  not.  The  venomoi 
serpents  are  few,  and  the  attacks  of  these  are  rarel 
fatal.  The  copper-head,  the  rattlesnake,  and  th 
moccasin  are  troublesome  animals,  and  we  do  nc 
include  them  in  our  plea.  The  large  majority  ( 
the  varities  found  in  our  country  are  not  onl 
iless,  hut  positive  helps  to  man  in  his  cultivs 
tion  of  the  earth.  They  are  all  insect  eaters,  an 
fairly  earn  their  right  to  live  by  the  good  the 
do.  The  black-snake,  the  adder,  and  the  stripe 
snake  are  commonly  found  about  our  fields.  Ope 
the  stomach  of  one  of  these  fellows,  and  you  wi 
find  it  as  well  stufi'ed  with  insects  as  that  of  tl 
bird  whom  our  legislators  are  careliil  to  prote 
with  the  arm  of  the  law.  While  the  birds  a: 
labouring  for  man  in  the  tree  tops,  and  devourin 
the  moths  and  slugs  that  prey  upon  the  leaves 
plants,  the  snakes  are  busy  with  the  grubs  th: 
infest  the  roots.  Their  favourite  shelters  arc  o 
walls,  stone  heaps,  ledges  and  neglected  hedge 
where  insects  resort  in  greatest  numbers  to  depos 
their  eggs.  Here  also  the  serpents  breed,  al 
cherish  their  young,  using  only  neglected  portio 
of  the  field.  The" dreatl"  which  man  has  of  the 
is  heartily  reciprocated,  and  even  the  venomous, 
is  believed,  only  use  their  fimgs  in  self-defenc 
They  never  attack  man,  and  are  certain  to  be  d 
of  the  way  whenever  you  want  the  ground  for  an; 
thing  else.  Ought  not  such  unobtrusive  helpers 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  to  have  protectioi 
They  are  a  part  of  that  army  of  labourers  whi( 
Providence  has  raised  up  to  keep  in  check  the  inse 
tribes.  It  is  because  this  army  of  helpers  is 
warred  against  and  exterminated  by  man,  that  t! 
insects  are  multiplying  so  fast,  and  the  fruit  crop 
the  older  States  is  endangered  almost  every  seasc 
In  the  settlements,  the  birds,  snakes,  and  toads,  ai 
all  the  tribes  that  live  upon  insects  are  found 
largest  numbers.  Here  orchards  always  produ 
'  finest  fruits.  But  as  settlers  come  in,  ai 
clear  up  the  country,  they  begin  a  war  of  exterq 
nation  upon  their  best  friends,  and  the  insects  mi 
tiply  so  that  every  fruit  that  sets  in  orchard 
garden  has  a  score  of  enemies  waiting  to  punctB 
and  destroy  it.  The  balance,  which  nature  desig 
ed  to  be  kept  up  between  her  several  tribes 
creatures  is  destroyed.  It  is  evident,  then,  ti 
the  destruction  of  snakes,  so  common,  is  not  < 
a  foolish  practice,  but  injurious  to  the  be.^t  intj 
ests  of  the  farmer.  Why  not  let  them  shan 
protection,  with  the  blue-bird  and  the  robin 
sparrow  and  the  wren,  and  if  necessary,  have  la| 
enacted  to  shield  them  from  harm. — Amer.  A^ 
cultitrist. 


Good  Security. — "Uncle  Oliver,"  said  the 
tor  of  a  country  church  to  an  elderly  farmer  of  | 
flock,  "I  wish  you  would  carry  a  load  of  wood 

old  Mrs.  W ,  the  widow  of  our  Christian  hj 

iher  who  lived  so  long  just  beyond  you  on  the  n 

to  D ."  ''I  will  try  to  do  it,"  said   the  fari^ 

but  to  whom  shall  I  look  for  the  pay  ?"  "  Ke^ 
said  the  pastor,  "when  you  first  go  home,  the  0 
three  verses  of  the  forty-first  Psalm,  and  tbeti 
you  want  any  better  security  for  payment,  call 
me."  It  was  but  a  few  days  after  that  the 
gentleman  met  his  pastor,  and  said  "I  like  that 
curity  you  mentioned,  and  have  no  fear  that  it  i 
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lil  me  iu  time  of  need  ;  for  my  heart  so  felt  the 
ssurance,  when  reading  it,  that  I  could  scarcely 
lose  my  eyes  that  night." 


There  is  no  circumstance  connected  with  the 
irly  history  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
hich  is  more  clearly  or  strongly  marked  by  the 
isplay  of  Divine  wisdom  and  power  than  the  in- 
itution  of  its  discipline  and  church  government, 
''hether  we  regard  its  simplicity  and  harmony 
whole,  and  in  its  several  parts,  the  nice  adjust- 
ent  of  individual  Christian  liberty  with  the  sub- 
dination  and  obedience  which  is  due  to  the  col- 
etive  church,  or  its  admirable  adaptation  to  pro- 
ote  the  good  of  each  member,  and  the  welfare 
id  due  authority  of  the  whole  body,  it  furnishes 
e  fullest  evidence  of  being  the  product  of  that 
sdom  which  couieth  down  from  above,  which  is 
ire,  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full 
mercy  and  of  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and 
thout  hypocrisy. 

Two  huudred  years  have  elapsed  since  its  inci- 
;nt  provisions  were  first  introduced,  and  notwith- 
mding  the  great  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
3  social  relations  of  civilized  life  during  that  pe- 
id,  the  increase  and  wide  spread  of  Friends,  the 
iting  up  of  several  new  Yearly  Meetings,  each 
ying  the  power  to  alter  its  regulations,  the  d 
jline  has  been  found,  in  its  principal  features, 
narkably  adapted  to  meet  the  varying  circum 
,nces  of  the  Society,  and  continues  to  the  present 
'f/  essentially  the  same  as  it  was  within  thirty  or 
|ty  years  after  George  Fox  commenced  his  la- 
irs. 

These  facts  are  deeply  significant.  No  work  of 
nan  contrivance,  or  which  was  dependent  on  the 
rcise  of  the  mere  intellectual  faculties  of  man, 
Id  have  stood  the  test  of  time  in  so  wonderful 
launer,  or  have  carried  the  Society  in  safety 
igh  the  convulsions  which  have  assailed  it. 
is  it  a  less  forcible  and  convincing  proof  of  its 
ine  origin,  under  the  enlightening  influences  of 
Spirit  of  Christ  on  the  minds  of  the  eminent 
1  who  were  made  the  instruments  of  its  insti- 
on,  that  its  faithful  administration  and  support 
e  been  blest  to  thousands  in  comforting  the  af- 
ed,  strengthening  the  weak,  steadying  the  wa- 
and  restoring  the  erring — while  the  history 
friends  shows  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  has 
ely  contributed  to  their  prosperity  in  the  Truth, 
that  the  declension  or  revival  of  pure  religion 
godly  zeal  and  dedication  in  the  body  has  ever 
attended  with  a  corresponding  indifference 
disregard  of  the  discipline,  or  a  higher  value 
a  closer  observance  of  its  excellent  provisions. 
Iven  before  the  regular  organization  of  meet- 
for  discipline,  those  faithful  men  who  were 
•wards  engaged  in  its  establishment  and  exe- 
>n,  felt  that  there  was  a  subordination  and 
rnment  in  the  church  of  Christ,  which  his 
it  led  into.  They  were  convinced  that  the 
i  was  a  God  of  order,  and  that  as  in  the  pri- 
,'e  church,  so  among  them,  there  were  those 
by  faithfulness,  had  grown  up  to  be  fathers 
elders  and  overseers  of  the  flock,  to  whom  re- 
t  and  obedience  in  the  Truth  were  due,  accord- 
to  the  advice  of  the  Apostle,  "  Obey  them  that 
!  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves." 
;  was  no  interference  with  the  right  exercise  of 
piritual  gifts  bestowed.  Every  living  member, 
gh  but  a  child  in  religious  experience,  had  his 
place  and  service,  and  not  only  liberty  in 
Truth,  but  encouragement  also,  to  fill  up  his 
lure  of  duty  under  the  leadings  of  the  great 
d  over  all.     This  is  beautifully  illustrated  by 


the  following  remarks  of  Stephen  Crisp,  when  de- 
scribing his  own  state,  not  long  after  his  union  with 
the  Society,     lie  says  : — 

"  The  more  I  came  to  feel  and  perceive  the  love 
of  God  and  his  goodness  to  me,  the  more  was  I 
humbl  d  and  bowed  in  my  mind  to  serve  him  and 
serve  the  least  of  his  people,  among  whom  I 
walked.  And  as  the  Word  of  wisdom  began  to 
pring  in  me,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  grew,  so 

I  became  a  counsellor  of  them  that  were  tempted  I  the  setting  up  of  monthly  meetings  throughout  the 
in  like  manner  as  I  had  been.  Yet  was  I  kept  .so  nation.  And  the  Lord  opened  to  mc  what  I  must 
low  that  I  waited  to  receive  counsel  daily  from  do,  and  how  the  men's  and  women's  monthly  and 
from  Z/iOse  ?/ia«  M-e/-eoiw«;«e  in  the  Lord,  quarterly  meetings  should   b         '       "        '         ' 


"  Then  I  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  recommend 
the  setting  up  of  five  nionthly  meetings  of  men  and 
women  in  the  city  of  London,  besides  the  women's 
meetings  and  the  quarterly  meetings,  to  take  care 
of  God's  glory,  and  to  admonish  and  exhort  such 
as  walked  disorderly  or  carelessly,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  truth.  For  whereas  Friends  had  only  quar- 
terly meetings,  now  truth  was  spread,  and  Friends 
more  numerous,  I  was  moved  to  recommend 


God,  and 


be  ordered  and  estab- 
lished in  this  and  other  nations ;  and  that  I  should 
write  to  those  where  I  came  not,  to  do  the  same." 

''  Thus  were  the  men's  monthly  meetings  settled 
through  the   nation  ;  for  I  had  been  in  Berkshire 
before,  where  most  of  the  ancient  Friends  of  that 
country  were  in  prison ;   and  when  I  had  informed 
them  of  the   service   of  these   monthly  meetings, 
they  were  settled  amongst  them  also.  The  quarterly 
meetings  were  generally  settled   before.     I  wrote 
also  into  Ireland,   Scotland,  Holland,  Barbadoes, 
and  several  parts  of  America,  advising  Friends  to 
settle  their  men's  nionthly  meetings  in  those  coun- 
tries.    For  they  had  their  general  quarterly  meet- 
ings before ;  but   now   that   truth   was  increased 
amongst  them,  they  should  settle  monthly  meetings 
in  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God   which  first  con- 
vinced  them.     Since    these    meetings    have    been 
settled,  many  mouths  have  been  opened  in  thanks- 
givings  and  praise,  and   many  have  blessed  the 
Lord,  that  he  sent  me  forth  in  this  service ;  yea, 
with  tears  have  many  praised  him.     For  all  com- 
ing to  have   a  concern  and  care  for  God's  honour 
and  glory,  that  his  name  be  not  blasphemed,  which 
they  profess;   and   to  see  that  all  who  profess  the 
truth,  walk  in  the  truth,  in  righteousness  and  holi- 
hich   becomes  the   house  of  God,  and  that 
all  order  their  conversation  aright,  that  they  may 
see  the  salvation  of  God  ;   all  having  this  care  upon 
them  for  God's  glory,  and  being  exercised   in  his 
holy  power  and  Spirit,  in  the  order  of  the  heavenly 
life  and  gospel  of  Jesus,  they  may  all  see  and  know, 
possess  and  partake  of  the  government  of  Christ, 
Shepherd  shall  appear,  they  shall  receive  a  crown  [of  the  increase   of  which   there   is  to  be  no  end. 
of  glory  that   fadeth  not  away.     When,  through  Thus  the  Lord's  everlasting  renown  and  praise  is 
obedience  to   the   Lord's  teachings,  and  the  pre-  set  up  in  every  one's  heart  that  is  faithful ;  so  that 
serving   power   of   his   grace,  individuals    in    the  l  we   can  say  the  gospel  order  established  amongst 
church  have  grown  up  to  the  estate  of  strong  men  us  is  not  of  man,  nor  by  man,  but  of  and  by  Jesus 
and  fathers  in  Christ,  His  language  to  his  disciples  Christ,  in  and  through  the  Holy  Ghost.     This  or- 
is applicable  to  them,  "  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  der  of  the  go.?pcl,  which  is  from  Christ  the  heavenly 
me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me,  and  man,  is  above    all   the   orders   of  men   in  the  fall, 
he  that  despiseth  me  despiseth  Him  that  sent  me."  whether  Jews,  Gentiles,  or  apostatized  Christians, 
From  various  records  of  the  Society,  it  appears  and   will   remain   when   they  are   gone.     For  the 
that  previous  to  1653   some  meetings  of  a  disci-  jpower  of  God,  which  is  the  everlasting  gospel,  was 
plinary  character  had  been   held  in  the  north  of! before  the   devil   was,  and  will  be  and  remain  for 
England,  and    about  that  time  George  Fox  had  ever." 
written  some  directions  to  Friends  respecting  mar- 


and  were  in  Christ  before  me,  against  luhoin  I 
never  rebelled  iwr  was  stubborn  ;  but  the  more  I 
was  kept  in  subjection  myself,  the  more  I  was  ena- 
bled to  help  the  weak  and  feeble  ones." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  any  period  after 
the  rise  of  the  Society,  iu  which  the  members  were 
independent  of  each  other,  or  in  which  there  were 
not  the  order  and  subordination,  which  clearly  be- 
long to  the  Church  of  Christ.  When,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  and  under  the  guidance  of  his 
wisdom,  the  time  arrived  for  the  regular  organiza- 
iou  and  settlement  of  meetings  for  discipline,  these 
principles  were  fully  ingrafted  into  the  system. 
While  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  those  assemblies 
was  freely  conceded  to  all  the  members,  and  each 
one  was  encouraged  to  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  religious  duty  in  them,  the  matter  of  the  com- 
pact forbade  the  idea  that  all,  whatever  their  spi- 
ritual attainments  or  experience,  were  entitled  to 
equal  authority  and  deference.  This  would  be  to 
subvert  the  order  of  the  Gospel.  There  are  fathers 
and  elders  who  are  declared  to  be  worthy  of  dou- 
ble honour,  and  to  whom  that  deference  and  re- 
spect is  due,  to  which  they  are  entitled  for  their 
works'  sake.  "  Likewise,"  says  the  Apostle  Peter, 
"  ye  younger  submit  yourselves  unto  the  elder — 
yea,  all  of  you  be  subject  one  to  another,  and  be 
clothed  with  humility."  It  is  the  elders  whom  he 
exhorts  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  taking  the  over- 
sight thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly — not 
for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind,  neither  as 
'ords  over  God's  heritage,  but  as  ensamples 
to  the  flock — with  the  promise  that  when  the  Chief 


riage  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  well- 
ordering  of  the  Society.  Some  general  meetings 
were  also  held,  not  at  stated  times  and  places,  but 
at  the  appointment  of  George  Fox  or  some  of  his 


The  English  Language— Ihe  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Magazine  says: — Dictionary  English  is  some- 
thing very  different  not  only  from  common  colloquial 
English,  but   even  from  that  of  ordinary  written 
co-labourers,  and  the  benefit  of  them  was  apparent.  [Composition.    Instead  of  about  40,000  words,  there 
The  Society  increasing,  and  the  necessity  of  watch-  is  probably  no  single  author  in  the  language  from 
ing  over   and   caring   for   the  members  becoming  |  whose  works  however  voluminous,  so  many  as  ten 
greater,  meetings   were   held   quarterly   in    many  thousand  words  could  be  collected.    Of  the  40,000 
places,   in    which    the    business    now   confided    to  words  there  are  certainly  many  more  than  one  half 
monthly  meetings,  was  transacted.  ithat  are  only  employed,  if  they  are  employed  at 

But  in  a  few  years  it  was  found  that  the  amount  j  all,  on  the  rarest  occasions.    We  should  any  of  us  be 
of  business  to  be   attended  to  was  so  great  that  surprised  to  find,  if  we  counted  them,  with  how  small 


more  frequent  meetings,  and  embracing  a  smaller 
number  of  members,  was  necessary,  and  this  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  monthly  meetings. 
Of  the  institution  of  meetings  for  discipline, 
George  Fox  says  : — 


a  number  of  words,  we  manage  to  express  all  that 
we  have  to  say,  either  with  the  lips  or  even  with 
the  pen.  Our  common  literary  English  probably 
hardly  amounts  to  10,000  words ;  our  common 
spoken  Jlnglish  hardly  to  5000, 
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Selected. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR. 
The  changing  seasons,  the  revolving  year, 
Have  brought  another  Uindmarlv  of  its  close, 
"W^hich  tells  its  rapid  transit,  and  jiroclaims 
The  worth  of  time.     Methinks  I  hear  its  knell 
Echoing  along  the  hollow  realms  of  space, 
As  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year  succeeds. 
'Twere  solemn  n-ork,  could  we  foretell  life's  close, 
To  count  its  waning  hours  ;  more  solemn  still 
The  task,  amid  a  dread  uncertainty. 
True  there's  a  time  for  i:ian  upon  the  earth. 
Appointed,  fixed  by  heaven,  yet  of  that  time 
None  is  assured.     So  thick  do  dangers  crowd 
Our  pathway  to  the  tomb,  that  ere  we  think 
To  mark  our  progress  we  may  find  us  there. 

How  evanescent  are  the  charms  of  earth 
In  sight  of  things  eternal  I     How  absurd 
To  risk  the  future  on  the  dreams  of  sense  1 
Child  of  corruption  1     Heir  of  heaven  1 
Let  not  indifference  enwrap  thy  soul 
In  fatal  slumbers,  but  awake  and  think 
What  thou  hast  been,  art  now,  and  soon  must  be  1 
AYhere  are  the  spirits  who  so  lately  filled 
The  stations  we  now  occupy?     Alas  I 
Borne  on  the  swift,  resistless  tide  of  time. 
They  have  commenced  an  immortality 
Of  blest  or  sad  experience  ;  and  ere  long 
Their  record  and  their  fate  must  be  our  own. 
Soon  will  earth's  rising  populace  extend 
And  crowd  us  from  its  surface,  and  our  names 
And  places  be  unknown.     Where  then  will  be 
The  spirit's  resting-place,  the  sinner's  home? 
'Mid  thoughts  so  deeply  solemn  faith  can  rest 
.  On  God's  own  revelation.     Far  beyond 
The  veil  which  shuts  from  reason's  jaundiced  eye 
The  spirit's  destiny,  she  looks,  and  longs 
To  lift  the  soul  up  to  its  native  sky ; 
And  while  she  feels  herself  alone  wiih  God, 
Encompassed  thick  by  mystery,  she  leaves 
The  eventful  future  to  His  high  control. 
And  learns  submission  where  she  dares  not  soar. 

As  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  year, 

AYe  look  at  that  departed,  let  us  mark 

The  wonders  of  His  grace,  who  crowns  our  life 

With  countless  blessings,  and  our  souls  redeems. 

The  year  indeed  has  flown,  but  what  a  train 

Of  revolution,  incident,  and  crime, 

Tells  its  prolific  course,  and  fills  the  page 

Of  its  historic  wonders  !     How  its  hours 

Swell  into  value  infinite,  and  rise 

Above  conceptions  utmost  stretch  of  thought 

In  prospect  of  the  last  dread  scenes  of  time  1 

Yes,  from  an  eminence  which  towers  beyond 

The  mists  of  sense,  we  can  retrace  thy  flight. 

And  contemplate  thy  swift  eventful  course. 

Departed  year  I 

Let  this  new  year 
Find  us  prepared  to  enter  on  its  cares 
With  more  fidelity;  with  higher  hopes, 
And  happier  efforts  in  the  work  of  God. 
To  some  of  us,  'twill  doubtless  form  the  close 
Of  our  probation,  and  the  end  of  Time  ; 
May  it  to  each  of  us  most  richly  prove 
A  happy  year  indeed.     Ifnow  it  finds 
Our  hearts  at  peace  with  heaven,  and  us  the  heirs 
Of  joy  unspeakable,  m.ay  all  its  houis 
As  they  roll  onward,  find  us  more  prepared 
To  enter  on  those  glories  of  the  blest 
Which  know  no  change.     If  still  the  slaves  of  sin 
It  finds  us,  may  it  witness  our  release. 
And  form  our  year  of  jubilee  indeed. 
Sealing  our  ransom  from  the  tempter's  power. 
Our  sonship  in  the  skies. 


the  art  when  it  was  applied  to  the  old  cathedral 
windows,  centuries  ago,  in  Europe. 


Bow  the  Process  of  Colouring  Glass  ivas  Dis- 
covered.—Ai  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  of 
the  American  Institute,  Professor  Mapes  stated  that 
a  few  years  ago  the  art  of  staining  glass  was  un- 
known, when  at  a  club  something  like  this,  only 
composed  of  mechanics,  a  member  stated  he  had 
stained  glass  blue  with  cobalt ;  and  another,  that 
he  could  colour  it  red  with  ease,  bvit  not  blue  ;  until 
finally  others  came  forward  with  their  facts  applied 
to  other  colours,  and  when  all  were  combined,  the 
result  was  a  mass  of  facts  that  has  produced  the 
beautiful  combinations  of  coloured  glass,  equalling 


Tor  "  The  Friend.*' 

EI0GR.4PIICAI   SKETCHES. 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  pagel25._) 
ANDREW  MOORE. 
Andrew  Moore  was  born  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, in  Ireland,  in  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  month,  1688. 
He  appears  to  have  been  born  of  believing  parents, 
and  soon  after  reaching  maturity,  he  connected 
himself  in  marriage  with  a  suitable  companion,  one 
concerned  to  unite  with  him  in  bringing  up  their 
offspring  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord. 

In  the  year  1723,  he  with  his  family  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  bringing  a  certificate  of  unity  from 
Balanacree  Monthly  Meeting.  Having  settled  him- 
.self  in  Sadsbury  township,  Chester  county,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  New  Uardcn  Monthly  Meeting. 
His  religious  exercise  and  sober  example  recom- 
mending him  to  the  unity  and  fellowship  of  Friends 
of  that  Monthly  Meeting,  he  was,  soon  after  his 
settlement  there,  appointed  to  the  station  of  an 
elder.  In  which  station  he  was  continued,  when 
Sadsbury  was  established  as  a  Monthly  Meeting. 
His  labour  to  bring  up  his  family  in  a  consistent 
godly  manner,  was  blessed  to  some  of  them,  and 
he  lived  to  see  them  fellow-labourers  in  the  mili- 
tant church,  a  comfort  to  him  and  a  blessing 
others.  His  friends  thus  characterize  hiiu,  "He 
was  of  a  sober  life  and  conversation,  zealous  for 
good  order,  and  had  a  good  gift  in  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  in  which  he  was  serviceable.  He  de 
lighted  in  the  unity  of  the  brethren,  and  was  often 
made  instrumental  to  end  differences  amongst  his 
neighbours,  which  caused  him  to  be  esteemed  both 
by  Friends  and  others.  He  was  a  diligent  fre- 
quenter of  our  meetings,  and  exemplary  in  hum- 
ble waiting  therein." 

Being  sick  for  a  considerable  time  before  his  de- 
cease, he  was  concerned,  and  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunity to  give  good  advice  and  counsel  to  those 
about  him.  He  departed  this  life  the  5th  day  of 
the  Seventh  month,  1753,  aged  sixty-five  years ; 
"  been  much  missed  by  his  wife,  and  family,  and 
our  meeting." 

AARON   HUGHES. 

Aaron  Hughes,  of  Stony  Brook,  West  Jersey, 
was  an  overseer  and  elder  in  the  church,  and 
"  very  serviceable."  He  was  a  hospitable  enter- 
tainer of  ministering  Friends,  and  kind  in  accom- 
panying them  to  neighbouring  meetings.  He  was 
"of  an  exemplary  conversation."  He  deceased 
Seventh  mo.  17th,  1753,  being  in  the  53d  year  of 
his  age. 

THOMAS   HOLINGSWORTH. 

Thomas  Hollingsworth,  the  son  of  Thomas  Hol- 
lingsworth,  was  born  near  Newark,  in  Newcastle 
county,  on  Delaware,  Twelfth  nio)ith  23d,  1698. 
Educated  as  a  member  of  our  religious  Society,  by 
piously  concerned  parents,  and  having  his  under- 
standing opened  by  Divine  grace  to  see  and  appre- 
ciate the  truth,  he  received  it,  and  dwelt  in  it.  In 
the  Twelfth  month,  1722,  he  was  married  to  Judith 
Lampley,  who  was  for  many  years  his  affectionate 
help-meet,  and  also  after  a  few  years  a  serviceable 
member  of  Newark  Monthly  Meeting. 

About  the  year  1728,  he  received  a  gift  in  the 
ministry,  which,  as  he  exercised  it  faithfully,  was 
increased  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the 
church.     "  He  was  exemplary  in  attending  meet- 


ings for  worship  and  discipline,  being  a  solid  waite 
therein,  and  a  serviceable  friend  in  the  Society  i 
divers  respects ;  much  concerned  for  peace  in  tl 
church,  labouring  to  restore  it  as  occasion  n 
quired." 

In  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  he  at  different  timi 
visited  the  brethren  in  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  par 
of  Virginia,  and,  in  the  year  1753,  obtained  a  ce 
tificate  for  religious  service  in  Carolina.  He  k 
home  to  perform  this  prospect  in  the  Eighth  mom 
of  that  year,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  before  ]| 

taken  unwell.  The  disorder  increasing,  i 
few  days  he  was  removed  from  his  labour  in  t 
church  militant.  He  departed  this  life  the  1st 
the  Ninth  month,  at  Pike  Creek,  in  Marylan 
He  was,  says  his  memorial,  "  greatly  missed  in  t 
meeting  to  which  he  belonged,  as  well  as  in  1 
family,  and  the  neighbourhood  where  he  dwel 
He  was  aged  54  years,  and  had  been  a  minisi 
twenty-five  years. 

SUSANNA   HALES. 

Susanna  Greenwood  was  born  in  Kent  coun 
on  the  Delaware,  about  the  year  1704,  Her  i 
rents  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
called,  and  educated  her  in  that  profession.  In  t 
19th  year  of  her  age,  she  was  married  to  Jo 
Halliday,  or  Holliday,  who  was  a  member  of  t 
same  religious  community  with  herself  They  w 
a  religious  couple  seeking  after  the  love  of  G 
and  the  things  which  appertain  to  everlasting  1 
and  salvation  more  than  earthly  prosperity  a 
riches.  After  a  time  they  became  uneasy  with  ' 
outward  forms  and  superficial  performances  wh 
passed  for  religion  amongst  many  of  those  w 
whom  they  had  been  brought  up,  and  could  not 
content  with  the  shadow,  longing  earnestly  af 
the  substance.  Seeking  after  life,  they  could  U 
no  satisfaction  in  any  thing  short  of  the  enj' 
ment  of  it.  Whilst  in  this  state  of  seeking  s 
striving  after  spiritual  knowledge,  they  attenc 
Friends'  meetings.  There  was  no  public  minist 
but  as  they  frequently  sat  in  silence,  they  recei" 
secret  satisfaction,  and  a  comfortable  hope  l 
awakened  in  their  minds,  that  they  should  ind' 
find  that  Truth  and  substance  they  so  much 
sired.  Soon  afterwards  that  able  and  fervent 
nister  of  the  gospel,  William  Hammons,  remo 
into  the  limits  of  the  meeting  which  they  attend 
"  whose  powerful  ministry  was  very  serviceable 
confirming  them  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel." 

Being  convinced  of  the  truth  as  held  by  Friei 
they  were  diligent  in  their  attendance  at  meeti 
and  being  of  circumspect  life,  and  consi.<tent 
portment,  they  were,  in  the  year  1742,  recei 
into  membership  amongst  them.  They  both 
came  serviceable  in  religious  Society,  especit 
Susanna,  who  received,  in  the  year  1745,  a  ] 
cious  gift  in  the  ministry.  Her  public  labour 
that  line,  were  mo.stly  short ;  but  being  very 
voury,  they  were  acceptable,  and  "  itell  apprc 
of  by  sensible  Friends." 

In  the  year  1746,  she  was  left  a  widow  ' 
many  children.  In  the  oversight  of  these,  an 
the  ordering  in  her  family,  she  was  greatly 
voured  with  best  wisdom,  so  that  her  friendi 
admiration  of  the  wonderful  prudence  and  manl 
ment  displayed,  say,  it  "  was  singularly  remaj 
ble."  She  remained  a  widow  for  two  years,  i^ 
she  married  Joseph  Hales,  "  a  man  of  good  esj 
amongst  Friends,  and  serviceable  in  the  Sociefl 

"  She  lived  with  her  last  husband  aboutj 
years,  and  departed  this  life  in  the  Eleventh  mj 
1753,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age;  much  m| 
by  the  meeting,  and  neighbours,  as  well  as  by 
husband  and  children." 

(To  be  continncd.) 
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'■  His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed 
Tbeir  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  distress'd 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
Uut  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven." 

"And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new  fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 

It  is  seldom  a  book  is  met  witli  more  beautifully 
illustrating  these  pathetic  lines,  than  the  "  Domes- 
tic Potraiture"  of  Legh  Richmond.  By  it  we  are 
informed,  "  His  first  object  was  to  make  Iwme  the 
happiest  place  for  his  children  ;  to  render  them 
independent  of  foreign  alliances  in  their  pursuits 
and  friendships  ;  and  so  to  interest  them  in  domes- 
tic enjoyments  as  to  preclude  the  feeling  too  com- 
mon in  young  people,  of  restlessness  and  longing  to 
leave  their  own  tiresides,  and  wander  abroad  in 
search  of  pleasure  and  employment.  In  this  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  his  family  and  engage  their  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes,  he  so  completely  succeeded, 
that  every  member  of  it  left  home  with  regret,  even 
on  an  occasional  visit,  and  returned  to  Tui-vey  with 
fond  anticipation— as  to  the  place  of  their  trea- 
sures." 

With  him  "it  was  a  maxim  that  the  mind 
needed  not  idleness  nor  frivolity  to  restore  its  ac- 
tivities, or  fit  it  for  graver  studies,  but  might  always 
find  a  sufficient  relaxation  in  variety;"  and  his 
successin  associating  some  useful  pursuit  with  the 
recreations  of  his  young  people,  proves  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment  in  this  respect. 

The  principal  characterestic  however,  of  his 
mode  of  education,  was  the  piety  infused  into  every 
employment  or  pleasure.  Whether  in  the  field 
or  in  the  museum,  or  whether  he  examined  what 
was  beautiful  to  the  eye,  *  *  whether  he  made 
an  experiment  or  related  an  event — everythingwas 
connected  in  his  own  mind  and  in  that  of  his  chil- 
dren with  Him  who  giveth  all  things  richly  to  en- 
joy ;  every  thing  afi'orded  him  an  illustration  of 
some  religious  truth,  or  was  employed  to  inspire 
some  devout  afi"ection.  His  happy  manner  in  com- 
bining instruction  with  amusement  appears  from 
two  specimens.  The  first  of  these,  is  a  meditation 
on  the  wonders  of  a  kaleidoscope,  and  which  he 
presented  to  his  daughter  F--,  with  a  view  to  en- 
gage her  attentions  to  this  simple  and  elegant  in- 
strument." "  See  my  dear  F — ,  what  this  new 
discovery  may  do  to  improve  our  heads  and 
hearts." 

"I  took  up  my  kaleidoscope  and  as  I  viewed 
with  delight  the  extraordinary  succession  of  beau- 
tiful images  which  it  presented  to  my  sight,  I  was 
struck—  J'     S     > 

"  With  the  singular  phenomenon  of  perfect  order 
being  invariably  produced  out  of  perfect  disorder, 
so  that,  as  by  magical  influence,  confusion  and  ir- 
regularity seemed  to  become  the  prolific  parents  of 
symmetry  and  beauty." 

"  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  universality  of  its 
adoption  would  imperceptibly  lead  to  the  cultiva- 
tion ^of  the  principles  of  taste,  elegance  and  beauty 
*  *  and  that  from  the  philosopher  and  artist 
down  to  the  poorest  child  in  the  community." 

"  I  admired  the  effects  produced  by  new  and  va- 
ried combinationsof  colours  as  well  as  of  forms.  The 
analysis  of  this  kind  of  arrangement  is  here  atten- 
ded with  unprecedented  facility  and   advantage." 

"  I  saw  a  vast  accession  to  the  sources  of  inven- 
tion in  its  application  to  the  elegant  arts  and  manu- 
factures and  the  consequent  growth  of  a  more  pol- 
ished and  highly  cultivated  state."     *     * 

"  I  thought  that  God  was  very  good  to  afford 


and  permit  so  gratifying  a  source  of  recreation 
all  ranks  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  arising  partly 
from  the  exhibition  of  so  much  loveliness  to  that 
sense  of  sight  which  he  has  formed,  and  partly 
from  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  of  reason 
and  taste  in  meditation  upon  the  beautiful  vision  !" 

"I  laid  my  kaleidoscope  down  and  thought  of  the 
adorable  attributes  of  Him  from  whom  all  bles- 
sings earthly  and  heavenly  flow." 

"  I  took  up  my  kaleidoscope  again  and  was  led 
to  think." 

"  Here  I  seem  to  see  on  the  one  hand  the  ruin 
and  disorder  of  human  nature,  and   on  the  oth 
the  marvellous  influence  of  grace  in  producing  out 
of  these  materials  order,  beauty  and  restoration." 

''  My  instrument  I  compared  to  a  telescope  glass 
which  faith  and  hope  put  into  my  hand ;  I  saw 
through  one  end  of  the  tube,  the  world  and  our  life 
in  it,  a  scene  of  confusion  and  tribulation,  strange 
revolutions  and  mysterious  complexities.  Through 
the  other  I  beheld  promised  delights,  heavenly  re- 
alities, beauty  for  ashes,  and  the  wilderness  bloom- 
ing like  the  rose.  I  took  the  hint  and  saw  reasons 
for  resignation,  contentment  and  patient  waiting 
for  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed." 

"  I  observed  as  I  gently  turned  my  instrument 
round,  how  quickly  the  pleasures  of  sense  vanish- 
ed ;  the  phantom  which  delighted  me  but  a  mo- 
ment before  was  gone — for  ever  gone,  irrecovera- 
ble lost !  Let  me  not  then,  said  1,  set  my  heart  on 
that  which  so  quickly  taketh  wing  and  fleeth  away 
— such  is  the  world  and  its  delights."     *      * 

"  When  I  look  at  my  little  fragments  of  glass 
and  stones,  and  observe  how  from  such  apparently 
despicable  materials  such  beauty  and  symmetry 
arise,  I  learn  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things, 
and  to  count  nothing  unworthy  of  my  notice.  1 
learn  how  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of 
this  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  base  things  of 
this  world,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to 
naught  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory 
in  his  presence."     *      * 

"  I  laid  down  my  kaleidoscope  that  I  might 
praise  and  pray  to  the  author  of  my  mercies." 

"  The  next  article  was  composed  to  fix  the 
solar  system  in  the  memory;  for  which  purpose 
he  turned  it  into  verse." 

"  In  this  instance  also  it  may  be  observed,  how 
steadily  he  kept  in  view  his  ulterior  design  of 
raising  the  mind  from  the  visible  heavens  to  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  him  whom  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain,  but  whose  eternal  power 
and  godhead,  whose  majesty  wisdom  and  good- 
ness shine  forth  in  the  things  that  are  made." 

"  He  used  frequently  to  repeat  '  The  undevout 
astronomer  is  mad.'  He  would  observe,  'Astro- 
nomy fills  the  mind  with  the  most  elevated  con- 
ceptions of  the  magnificence  of  the  Deity,  and  sinks 
us  down  and  humbles  us  to  the  dust  with  a  sense 
of  our  own  utter  insignificance ;  sensations  mingled 
with  others  of  a  sweet  and  tender  character  in 
the  survey  of  his  benevolence.'" 

"  To  gratify  curiosity,  only,  in  the  study  of  the 
creatures,  is  to  lose  sight  of  their  end  in  relation  to 
nian.  I  would  have  my  dear  children  see  God  in 
everything.  It  is  not  merely  a  transitory  emotion 
I  wish  to  raise  in  their  minds,  but  a  habit  of  re- 
ferring in  all  they  see  to  their  Maker  with  delight 
and  reverence." 

"  Many  advantages  (continues  the  editor  of  the 
Domestic  Portraiture)  were  obtained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  popular  science  into  my  friend's  family 
circle  as  an  amusement ;  a  dislike  of  low  and  vul- 
gar pursuits  was  inspired,  an  occupation  found  for 
every  moment,  and  materials  procured  for  useful 
conversation  in  their  private  intercourse  :  full  em- 
ployment and  improving  pursuits  are  favourable  to 


morality  and  religion  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  allow 
children  even  in  their  pastimes  to  be  more  chil- 
dish than  a  childish  age  requires.  The  notion  is 
injurious  to  them,  that  a  waste  of  time  is  felicity, 
and  its  profitable  employment  an  ungrateful  ne- 
cessity. *  *  It  was  my  friends  anxious  desire 
and  sedulous  endeavour  to  get  the  heart  on  the 
side  ot  truth,  to  infuse  an  innocent  prepossession 
in  its  favour,  and  make  duty  enjoyment.  It  was 
often  said  by  the  members  of  his  family,  '  We  love 
religion,  because  we  see  (father)  so  lovely  and  hap- 
py under  its  influence." 

I'euna.,  Twelfth  mo.  18th,  1857. 

For  "  Tho  Friend."   ' 

Eruption  of  a  Volcano. — At  a  late  meeting  of 
the  French  Academy  of  science  M.  A.  Percey  pre- 
sented an  interesting  account  of  this  terrific  phe- 
nomenon, as  witnessed  in  the  larger  of  the  Sanguy 
Islands,  situated  near  the  Celebes  Islands,  not  far 
from  Borneo,  by  A.  F.  Jansen,  the  Dutch  resident 
at  Manado,  who  has  sent  an  official  account  of  it 
to  his  Government.  "  For  several  years  past  the 
volcano  Awoe  had  given  no  signs  of  an  approaching 
eruption,  except  a  slight  shock  of  earthquake  occa- 
sionally ;  the  inhabitants  had  therefore  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  feared, 
and  had  extended  their  rice  fields  to  the  very 
slopes  of  the  mountain.  On  the  night  of  the  2ud 
of  March,  however,  a  violent  detonation  annoimced 
an  impending  eruption,  and  immediately  afterwards 
torrents  of  lava  came  rolling  down  the  steeps,  de- 
stroying every  thing  in  their  way,  and  causing  the 
waters  of  the  sea  to  boil  wherever  they  touched 
them.  Sjjrings  of  hot  water  broke  out  in  several 
places,  scorching  and  destroying  whatever  the  lava 
had  spared.  Agitated  as  if  by  "a  submarine  earth- 
quake, the  waves  of  the  sea  rose  to  an  enormous 
height,  and  at  length,  overstepping  the  shore,  partly 
quenched  the  flames  occasioned  by  the  lava.  Mean- 
while violent  claps  of  thunder  rent  the  sky ;  a  black 
column  of  stones  and  ashes  was  vomited  from  the 
crater,  and  fell  in  a  dense  shower  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  The  darkness  was  impenetrable, 
save  when  broken  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning. 
The  dwellings  and  crops  that  had  escaped  the 
flames  were  buried  under  the  stones  and  ashes, 
while  the  lava,  arrested  here  and  there  by  local 
obstacles,  spread  itself  out  in  lakes  of  fire,  until, 
breaking  through  the  natural  dams  which  opposed 
its  progress,  it  continued  its  work  of  devastation 
with  renewed  impetus.  After  a  few  hours  this 
tumult  of  the  elements  subsided,  but  only  to  be  re- 
newed on  the  following  day,  when  the  shower  of 
ashes  became  so  dense  as  to  be  impenetrable  even 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Ashes  and  stones  were 
carried  over  by  a  violent  south-west  hurricane  to 
the  island  of  Mindanao,  a  distance  of  two  degrees 
(138  miles.)  ^ 

"About  a  fortnight  after,  on  the  17th,  a  fresh 
eruption  took  place,  causing  further  damage  on  an- 
other side,  and  the  volcano  then  subsided.  The 
villages  of  Taroena  and  Kandhar  escaped  with 
comparatively  little  damage  owing  to  a  series  of 
eminences  that  formed  a  barrier  to  the  lava;  but 
the  village  of  Kalougan  was  completely  destroyed, 
and  the  rich  plantations  and  forests  extending  along 
the  slope  of  the  Awoe,  running  between  Taroena 
Kandhar,  have  been  turned  into  a  desert, 
covered  with  stones  and  ashes,  and  intersected 
with  seven  large  streams  of  lava.  Had  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  two  villages  stayed  in  their  houses 
their  lives  would  have  been  spared  ;  as  it  was,  most 
of  them,  seized  with  panic,  had  fled  to  the  gardens 
and  fields,  thinking  themselves  safer  there ;  but 
the  lava  soon  encircled  them,  or  overtook  those 
who  attempted  to  flee,  and  destroyed  every  soul. 
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The  number  of  dead  belonging  to  Taroena  was  722 
men  -women  and  children ;  to  Keudhar  45 ;  to 
Taboekan  2,039.  Total  of  the  three  provinces, 
2,806  men,  women  and  children.  Of  the  fugitives 
most  of  those  who  did  not  lose  their  lives  lost  their 
senses,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  idiotism." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"A  Man's  Happiness  Consists  not  in  the  Things  he 
Possesses." 

A  Friend,  admiring  the  industry  and  manage- 
ment of  Abel  Thomas,  remarked  to  him,  "  I  sup- 
pose thou  art  growing  rich,  Abel  1''  "No,"  said 
Abel  seriously,  "  /  liave  been  mercifully  blessed 
with  many  losses."  And  a  similar  instance  of  the 
appreciation  of  Divine  wisdom  and  mercy  in  the 
direction  of  the  outward  affairs  of  the  Lord's  de- 
voted and  faithful  children,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  their  settling  down  at  ease  in  their  pos- 
sessions, or  being  lifted  up  by  pride  into  a  feeling 
of  outward  independence,  is  related  of  Thomas  Shil 
litoe,  who,  on  being  informed  that  it  was  under 
stood  he  had  inherited  a  large  estate,  replied  to 
this  effect,  "  My  good  Master  would  not  serve  me 
so,"  feeling,  no  doubt,  a  sense  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  by  such  an  earthly 
prop,  and  desiring  rather  to  lean  upon  the  arm  of 
Him  whom  his  soul  loved,  and  whose  cause  he  had 
espoused  and  was  engaged  to  advance. 

When  we  consider  the  effect  of  riches  and  un- 
interrupted prosperity  in  the  pursuit  of  them,  as 
exemplified  in  the  instances  of  those  who  have 
been  the  most  successful  in  acquiring  and  retaining 
them,  how  can  we  marvel  at  the  feeling  of  objec- 
tion to  the  possession  of  them,  or  at  the  content- 
ment and  satisfaction  with  outward  losses,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  foregoing  instances.  "  By  faring 
delioiously  every  day,  men  may  become  indifferent 
to  the  evils  of  mankind,  the  troubles  of  the  bre- 
thren, the  cries  of  the  poor,  the  hungering  and  suf- 
fering of  the  fatherless  and  the  widows,  and  alas ! 
what  is  more,  inapprehensive  of  Um  state  of  their 
own  souls.  Where  covetousness  gets  possession  of 
the  heart,  it  will  let  no  good  principle  flourish  near 
it.  A  man  that  has  his  head  and  heart  taken  up 
with  worldly  concerns,  can  no  more  love  God  with 
all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength,  than  a  man 
with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  can  be  looking  to- 
wards heaven  with  all  the  strength  of  his  sight." 

How  many,  even  amongst  us,  appear  to  be  seek- 
ing and  cleaving  to  outward  possessions,  as  though 
they  expected  to  enjoy  and  retain  them  for  ever; 
viewing,  with  apparently  deeper  interest  and  con- 
cern, the  validity  of  their  worldly  titles,  than  the 
danger  of  losing  an  eternal  inheritance  ;  and  trea- 
suring up  their  riches  to  leave  behind  them,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  present  lav^ful  enjoyment,  to  the  closing 
up  of  their  hearts  against  the  demands  of  true 
charity — withholding  from  God,  the  Giver  of  all 
things,  the  first  fruits  of  their  increase,  of  which 
He  hath  made  them  stewards,  and  to  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  light  and  life  of  Truth,  whereby  the 
soul  is  made  alive  unto  God,  their  merciful  Creator 
and  Preserver,  unto  whom  we  are  accountable  for 
the  use  of  every  gift  and  talent  bestowed  upon  us. 
Can  such  as  these  be  said  to  be  "  laying  up  a  good 
foundation  against  the  time  to  come?"  "How 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." 


Importation  of  Llcmias. — Advices  were  recently 
received  in  New  York,  from  the  South  Pacific  coast, 
of  the  intended  shipment  to  this  country  of  140  to 
150  llamas,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  These 
animals  are  extensively  used  as  beasts  of  burden, 
and  are  very  valuable  for  their  wool.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Peru  and  Ecuador,  where  there  is  much 


snow,  they  are  found  in  large  numbers,  and 
they  are  thus  accustomed  to  cold  weather,  it  is 
beheved  they  are  well  ad;ipted  to  the  climate  of 
this  country,  particularly  that  of  our  northern  lati- 
tudes. They  are  very  hardy,  vigorous  animals, 
capable  of  bearing  much  fatigue,  and  of  being  sus- 
tained with  comparatively  little  food.  Those  ex- 
pected here  are  of  the  description  from  which  the 
alpaca  wool  is  obtained.  They  were  to  leave  Guay- 
aquil about  the  middle  of  September,  and  will  pro- 
bably shortly  arrive  in  this  country. — Ledger. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

I  think  the  following  extract  suitable  for  the 
pages  of  "  The  Friend"  at  the  present  time — it 
may  furnish  a  hint  to  the  benevolent : — 

"  I  believe  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  plundered 
of  much  of  that  peace,  which  a  beneficent  Creator 
de.signs  for  us  in  this  life,  through  yielding  to  a 
selfish  disposition,  and  an  unwillingness  to  take  our 
share  in  the  difliculties  and  inconveniences  of  life. 
O,  may  I  ever  remain  willing  to  give  up  luxuries 
in  order  to  supply  others'  want  of  comforts;   and 
may  my  comforts   at  times  be  given  up  to  supply 
others'  want  of  nece.ssaries ;  and  that  even  my 
cessaries  at  times  may  be  given  up  to  relieve 
extreme  distress  of  others,  is  what  I  crave,  fi 
the  assurance  that  such  conduct  is  consistent  with 
the  true  Christian  character. —  Thornas  Shilliloe. 
A  Eeader. 

Twelfth  mo.  15th,  1857. 


ders  of  such  soul  poison!  Their  aim  is  to  inflame 
the  imagination,  and  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  un- 
suspecting and  ignorant,  and  "thus  incite  them  to 
acts  which  are  sure  to  end  in  their  debasement  and 
ruin."  A  fearful  award  awaits  the  man  in  this 
world  and  the  next  who  can  thus  recklessly  scatter 
firebrands,  arrows,  and  death. — American  Messen- 


Bad  Books. — Some  one  has  well  said,  "  The  ruin 
of  a  country  is  not  the  blight  of  corn — the  weight 
and  impetuosity  of  hail-stones — it  is  not  the  inunda- 
tion and  storm — it  is  not  pestilence  and  famine  :  a 
few  years,  perhaps  a  single  one,  may  cover  all  traces 
of  such  calamity ;  but  that  country  is  too  surely 
ruined,  in  which  morals  are  lost  irretrievably  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  rising  generation."  W 
know  of  no  surer  or  swifter  road  to  ruin,  for  the 
youth  of  our  day,  than  the  reading  of  bad  books 
and  corrupt  papers.  No  youth  ever  escaped  th 
contaminating  effect  upon  his  mind  and  character 
of  once  reading  a  licentious  book.  The  memory 
of  its  scenes  will  come  back  upon  him  in  fearful 
and  odious  distinctness  in  after-years,  even  when 
by  God's  mercy  he  may  have  become  a  true  Chris- 
tian. They  will  haunt  his  hours  of  retirement  and 
devotion,  and  obtrude  between  him  and  his  now 
reconciled  Saviour,  long  after  he  had  hoped  to  have 
escaped  for  ever  their  recollection. 

We  verily  believe  that  the  communing  with  ob- 
scene books  and  papers  is  in  some  respects  worse 
for  the  young,  with  their  warm  passions  and  lively 
imaginations,  than  the  occasional  meeting  of  even 
the  vilest  persons.  Actual  contact  with  the  vile 
reveals  the  effects  of  vice,  so  as  to  repel  the  youth 
not  yet  far  gone  in  iniquity ;  but  in  the  corrupting 
issues  of  the  press  to  which  we  allude,  the  odious 
features  of  vice  and  its  disa.strous  effects  are  all 
kept  out  of  view,  while  its  tran.-;ient  and  forbidden 
pleasures  are  artfully  presented  in  winning  phrase 
and  gentle  inuendo,  fascinating  but  ruinous  as  the 
syren's  song. 

We  warn,  entreat,  beseech  our  youth,  as  they 
value  purity  of  thoughts  and  purity  of  affection — 
as  they  desire  peace  of  mind  and  approval  of  con- 
science— as  they  prize  nobleness  of  character  and 

unsullied  reputation — as  they  hope  for  the  re- 
spect of  men  and  the  favour  of  God,  that  they  cast 
from  them  as  an  odious  and  leprous  thing,  every 
book,  paper,  picture,  which  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  exhibit  to  father,  mother,  or  sister.  You  cannot 
take  fire  in  your  bosom  and  not  be  burned. 

How  deep  the  depravity  of  the  makers  and  ven- 


For  "Tlie  Friend.' 

A  Eeligions  Concern  for  the  Restoration  of  the 
Society  to  its  Primeval  State. 

Dearly  Beloved  Friends, — It  is  with  no  ordinary 
feelings,  and  after  much  painful  conflict  of  mind, 
on  account  of  the  low  standard  of  things  amongst 
us,  with  the  consequent  divisions  in  the  Society, 
that  I  desire  to  bring  before  your  view,  the  lamen- 
tably wide  contrast  between  what  Friends  once 
were  and  what  they  (alas  !  too  many)  now  are. 
It  is  very  clear  from  the  journals  and  writings  of 
our  early  Friends,  that  they  were  a  people 
living  remnant — whose  hearts  were  set,  without 
any  reserve,  to  serve  the  one  living  and  true  God. 
That  after  long  trial  of  the  various  professions  in 
the  reformed  churches,  they  were  well  assured  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  much  more  thoroua" 
reformation,  than  any  through  which  those  churches 
had  been  brought;  and  that  whilst  no  sacrifice  on 
their  part  was  considered  too  great ;  whilst  there 
was  no  reserve,  but  a  faithful  obedience  to  the  Light 
of  Truth  as  it  shone  upon  their  minds,  the  Lord 
did  graciously  aud  marvellously',  even  as  in  the  be- 
ginning, reveal  himself  unto  them,  not  only  in  re- 
lation to  doctrine  and  discipline;  chasing  away  the 
darkness  of  the  night  of  apostacy  which  still  lin- 
gered over  the  many  sects  of  professing  Christians, 
but  giving  them  an  inward  seal  of  their  acceptance. 
A  living  and  powerful  ministry  arose  amongst  them, 
with  an  authority  that  thousands  were  unable  to 
resist,  the  Lord  revealing  the  states  of  the  people 
so  clearly  to  their  understanding,  that  their  words 
went  home  to  the  hearts,  like  those  of  one  former- 
ly, "  Thou  art  the  man."  Oh  !  my  dear  Friends, 
I  could  write  much  of  what  they  were,  but  I  fear 
it  will  to  many  be  only  as  a  pleasant  picture.  They 
were  a  people  beyond  all  price ;  the  world  could 
not  buy  them,  for  they  were  redeemed  from  the 
love  thereof.  Neither  threatenings,  nor  fines  aud 
imprisonments,  cruel  torturing,  mocking  and  scourg- 
ing, nor  death  itself  could  deter  them  from  pur- 
suing the  path  of  duty.  They  stood  firm  through 
all,  like  tlie  doctrines  they  preadied,  tincluingcd 

d  nnclmngeahle.  True,  they  were  a  plain,  sim- 
ple and  peculiar  people ;  neither  were  they  "  reck- 
oned among  the  nations."  They  were  not  mixed 
"  amongst  the  people  ;"  and  except  they  were  sent, 
they  dwelt  alone.  But  alas  !  how  is  it  now  'I  I 
feel  sensible  I  have  no  need  to  attempt  to  write  or 
describe  the  state  we  are  in.  My  aim  is  to  arouse 
you  from  your  lethargy,  to  awake  you  as  out  of 
sleep,  lest,  whilst  you  may  be  wrapping  yourselves 
up  in  carnal  security,  like  the  Jews  formerly,  when 
they  boasted,  they  were  Abraham's  children,  and 
that  "  God  was  their  Father,"  whilst  they 
were  building  "  the  tombs  of  the  Prophets"  you 
like  them  may  be  rejected.  They  were  rejected, 
and  the  Gentiles  brought  in.  So  now  the  Lord 
nill  and  is  shaking  the  nations,  and  he  will  raise, 
:ind  bring  forth  a  people  that  shall  "  show  forth; 
his  praise."  May  all  such  as  mourn  and  weep( 
in  secret  over  the  desolations  of  Zion,  remember 
the  parable  of  our  Lord,  where  he  spoke  of  a  cer-, 
tain  man  who  sent  his  servants  to  bid  his  guests  toi 
his  supper,  who  were  so  taken  up  with  the  affairs' 
of  this  life,  that  they  desired  to  be  excused,  and 
his  servants  were  sent  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of 
the  city,  yea  to  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  as 
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it  were,  to  compel  them  to  come  in,  for  none  of 
those  that  were  bidden  should  taste  of  his  supper 
but  his  house  shall  be  filled.  S.  C. 

Caistor,  Lincoln  Co.,  Canada  West. 


The  proposed  ship  canal  Across  tlie  Isthmus  of 
Darien. — The  Navy  Department  has  just  received 
Capt.  Paulding's  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  report 
is  highly  favourable  to  the  project — the  climate,  as 
it  affects  labour,  being  the  only  difficulty  of  any 
magnitude  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  it.  The 
isthmus  itself  seems  to  present  no  serious  obstacle 
to  science  for  the  construction  of  a  canal.  The 
whole  extent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean  is  made  up  of  swamps,  hills  and  plains,  and 
the  highest  point  of  land  where  the  railroad  passes 
is  no  more  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-sis  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  whole  route 
most  if  not  all,  the  hills  through  which  the  canal 
would  pass  would  be  required  for  enbankments 
over  the  plains  and  swamps.  The  length  from 
shore  to  shore  is  forty-five  and  three-fourths  miles. 
The  prism  of  water  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  wide  at  surface,  and  thirty-one  feet  deep.  The 
locks  to  be  four  hundred  feet  in  clear  length  of 
iCharaber,  and  ninety  feet  in  clear  width.  The 
summit  level  will  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  mean  tide  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
summit  cut  will  be  about  four  miles  long. 
The  deepest  cutting  on  this  level  will  be  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  feet,  and  the  average  depth  of 
the  cut  will  be  forty-nine  feet.  The  river  Chagres 
yields  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  the  canal  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  summit  level  will  be 
supplied  by  a  feeder  about  twenty-four  miles  long, 
hich  will  tap  the  river  Chagres  about  twenty-one 
miles  above  the  town  of  Cruces,  where  the  level 
of  the  river  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
feet  above  mean  tide,  and  about  thirty-five  feet 
ibove  the  summit  level.  The  cost  of  this  canal 
ncludiug  the  requisite  harbor  improvements  at 
iach  end,  will  not  exceed  eighty  millions  of  dol- 
ars.  The  bay  on  each  side  will  afford  ample 
•oom  for  the  commerce  of  America  and  Europe. 
Ledser. 


of  which  his  hard  heart  took  no  notice.  Again,- 
art  thou  ad  careful  to  keep  the  truth  without 
blame,  as  at  the  beginning  ?  and  as  ready  to  res- 
tore the  fallen,  and  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  thy 
brother,  as  at  first  ?  Is  there  no  whispering,  evil 
speaking,  and  backbiting,  and  watching  with  an 
evil  eye,  and  searching  after  weaknesses  and  bai- 
tings in  some,  accounting  them  great  and  heinous 
miscarriages,  being  glad  of  them,  to  defame  those 
whom  thou  hast  a  mind  to  defame  ;  and  taking  no 
notice  of  greater  miscarriages  in  others,  whom  thou 
respectcst,  and  wouldst  have  thought  well  of  '[  Durst 
thou  do  thus  in  the  beginning,  when  thou  wast 
first  convinced,  and  the  lively  quickening  spirit 
ruled  in  thee,  keeping  thy  spiritual  senses  always 
exercised,  to  di.-scern  between  good  and  evil?  Thus 
let  every  one  try  themselves  with  the  measure  of 
truth,  that  they  may  see  whether  they  have  kept 
to  it  as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

'•But  you  that  have  kept  your  habitations  with 
God,  and  close  to  the  truth,  bless  the  Lord  for  his 
goodness  unto  you  :  for  if  he  had  not  kept  you, 
you  had  run  out,  and  miscarried,  as  well  as  others  ; 
for  you  do  not  bear  the  root,  but  the  root  you. 
And  how  know  you,  but  you  have  been  spared  for 
such  a  time  as  this,  like  queen  Esther,  to  attend 
the  king's  presence,  that  you  may  be  instruments  to 
divert  the  evil  purposes  of  the  enemy  of  the  holy 
seed '?     And   that   many,  fallen   into   their  snares 

d  temptations,  by  the  spirit  of  meekness  in  you, 
who  stand  by  faith,  might  be  restored,  to  the 
making  of  you   shine   more   gloriously  in  the   fir- 

ament  of  God's  power,  through  the  converting  of 
many  from  the  evil  of  their  way.  Blessed  shall 
you  be  of  the  Lord,  who  are  found  diligent  in  th 

ork.     For  this  is  '  -       .      -      -    - 


fessing  the  same  truth  with  me,  and  such  as  were 
convinced  before  me,  to  differ  among  themselves  ; 
or  that  any  such  fruits  should  have  been  brought 
forth  by  any  that  profess  the  truth  ?  Nay,  saith 
some  weak  one,  I  would  have  thought  hardly  of 
such  in  time  of  my  profession,  as  not  fit  for  the 
fellowship  I  then  was  in.  I  know  the  enemy 
tempts  thee  sorely,  sometimes  by  raising  doubts 
in  thy  mind,  whether  it  be  truth  or  no,  which  thou 
hast  received  and  sufi'ered  for ;  but  after  a  little 
combating  with  him  about  this,  thou  shakest  him 
off,  as  that  liar  which  from  the  beginning  thou 
wast  troubled  with.  But  then  he  comes  upon  thee, 
with  a  new  assault,  to  justify  this  man,  and  to  con- 
demn the  other;  and  to  take  part  with  this  thing, 
and  to  condemn  the  other  ;  which  doth  so  bewil- 
der thy  mind,  and  darken  thy  understanding,  that 
thou  art  at  a  stand  what  to  do,  sometimes  liking, 
and  sometimes  disliking,  this  and  the  other  thing' 
the  enemy  suggesting  to  thee,  that  thou  hadst  bet' 
ter  never  have  received  the  truth  :  and  thou  seest, 
saith  the  enemy  within,  what  thou  hast  gotten 
through  all  thy  hardships  and  sufferings;  more 
trouble,  vexation,  and  disquieting  of  spirit,  than 
ever  thou  knewest  before  :  thou  resolving  at  some- 
times to  sit  still,  and  to  meddle  no  more,  and  nev- 
er to  come  to  meetings  with  God's  people  again, 
but  to  pass  away  thy  time  with  as  little  trouble  as 
thou  canst ;  thinking  sometimes  to  take  this  course, 

'  sometimes  the  other,  to  get  ease  to  thy  mind  ; 
or  else  to  mourn  away  thy  days   in  sorrow. 

"I  have  this  to  say  tothee,thou  poor  soul ;  Keep 
thou  thy  own  habitation  with  God,  in  the  measure 
of  his  grace  committed  to  thee  ;  and  meddle  not 
with  other  men's  matters,  neither  those    that  are 


...■.      ...  .uj=  ..  M.J,  testimony  for  the  Lord  this  I  given  to  change.     Shut  out  all  that  would  interrupt 
.11:}!.  t°l     '/!'P!L'''f'^°':';".'''  preached,  thy  communion  with  God,  and  with  his  people  that 


From  the  Friends'  Library 

There  is  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
he  addresses  put  forth  by  John  Crook  to  Friends 
his  day,  matter  for  serious  consideration,  and 
ounsel  that  may  be  profitable  to  all  at  the  present 
me  ;  it  is  I  think  worthy  of  being  revived  through 
be  columns  of  the  Friend. 

Take  often  a  view  of  the  truth,  as  it  was  in  the 
eginning,  and  what  effect  and  operation  it  had 
pon  thee,  when  thou  wast  first  convinced  ;  how  low, 
ow  meek,  how  poor  in  spirit,  and  humble  in  heart 
ud  mind;  making  thee  to  esteem  every  one  bet- 
r  than  thyself;  seeing  and  knowing  more  evil  in 
ysolf,  and  in  that  nature  by  which  thou  wast  a 
hild  of  wrath,  than  in  all  the  world  beside,  as  in 
ly  eye  at  that  day.  And  surely  experience  show- 
th  unto  the  watchful,  that  that  nature  is  the  same, 
nd  will  be  bringing  forth  the  same  fruits  again,  if 
,  be  not  mastered,  and  ruled  over  by  the  pure 
nd  divine  [Spirit;]  which  made  the  apostle  say, 
fter  his  conversion.  That  in  him,  that  is  to  say, 
1  his  flesh,  was  no  good  thing  :  which  quickened 
made  the  poor  disciples  cry  out  as  guilty  per- 
ms, though  clear  from  the  act.  Master,  is  it  I  ? 
it  I  ?  whilst  seared  Judas  takes  no  notice  of 
particular  intimation  given  by  Christ,  concerning 
laself,  who  told  him  plainly,  "  He  that  dipped 
finger  with  him  in  the  dish,  should  betray  him  ;" 


to  gather  men  and  women  to  God  ;  for  it 
everlasting  gospel :  and  those  who  know  it  to  be 
the  gospel  of  their  salvation,  can  say,  that  there  is 
more  than  a  bare  opinion,  or  different  judgment 
between  them  and  others,  that  do  not  believe  in 
the  light  within,  that  lighteth  every  one  that  Com- 
eth into  the  world,  to  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  God, 
through  Christ,  from  whom  it  comes  :  yetit  is  possi- 
ble for  one,  that  once  knew  the  truth  in  measure, 
and  after  departed  from  it,  to  think  as  slightly  of 
the  truth  as  those  that  never  knew  it.  It  was  not 
Dives,  but  Lazarus,  in  the  parable,  that  knew  the 
difficulty  of  the   passage  into  Abraham's  bosom 


keep  their  minds  out  of  strife,  and  that  follow  those 
things  which  are  of  good  report,  and  which  make 
fbr  peace;  these  things  follow.  And  keep  in  love 
with  all  those  that  love  the  truth,  and  are  tender 
of  it,  and  seek  its  advancement  above  all ;  who 
have  no  end  to  self,  nor  to  this  world,  nor  the  things 
of  it ;_  but  unto  purity  and  holiness,  and  a  close 
walking  with  God  in  Spirit ;  and  thy  temptations 
will  wear  away,  and  those  broken  bones  shall  be 
set  again  unto  a  firmer  union  with  God,  and  his 
truth  and  people,  than  ever  thou  wast  in  before. 
Then  the  broken  bones  shall  rejoice,  and  thou  con- 
clude, that  in  faithfulness  God  hath  suffered  thee  to 


while  Dives  thought  the  way  passable  at  pleasure,  be  tried,  that  thou  mayst  learn  obedience  by  all 
xNevertheless,  tbis  gospel  must  more  and  more  thou  hast  suffered  ;  and  understand,  that  it  was  to 
spread  and  shmc  in  Us  glory  and  beauty  until  make  thee  abhor  thyself  more  than  ever  thou 
the  man  of  sin  be  fully  discovered  mall  minds  and  couldst  have  done,  had  not  these  thing  befallen 
hearts  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  may  be- 1  thee;  that,  with  Job,  thou  mayst  attain  to  a 
come  the  Lord  s,  and  his  Christ's.  knowledge  of  God  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  ear ; 

Whatever  has  fallenout,  or  shall  yet  be  suffered  which  will  reward  thee  double  for  all  thy  sufferings 
to  come  to  pass  to  obstruct  and  hinder  the  work  and  trials,  and  make  thee  keep  close  unto  the 
of  this  gospel,  shall  in  the  conclusion  be  ordered  of  Lord,  and  to  the  fellowship  of  saints  for  ever:  that 
God  o  work  together  for  its  advancement,  as  if  through  thy  experiences  many  wanderers  may  be 
such  things  had   never   been;   for   those   flames  of  converted  to  God,  and  thyself  established  in  his  bles- 

hre,  which  are   and  shall  be   rendered   upon"' '      ....  .  •' 

that  obey  not   the  gospel,  shall    make   thos 
are  sanctified  through  obedience  thereunto,  the  more 
to  glorify  God  :  and  the  perishing  of  otliers,  through 
unbelief,  shall  make  those  that  are  saved  through 


tho.se  jsed  truth  for  ever,  and  become  a  pillar  in  God's 
that  house,  and  go  no  more  forth  ;  but  be  found  to  the 
praise  of  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  whose 
mercies,  wilt  thou  say,  endure  for  ever." 


faith,  the  more  to  admire   the  riches  of  God's  love 
and  mercy  unto  them." 

"A  few  words  to  you,  little  children,  that  are  ready 
to  be  troubled,  because  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wick- 
ed, and  your  own  trials  increasing  upon  you,  and  it 
may  be  such  as  you  never  expected  to  meet  with  : 
saying  within  yourselves.  Have  I  forsaken  all  that 
is  near  and  dear  to  me  in  this  world,  to  embrace 
the  truth  ?  Have  I  left  all  other  societies  and 
fellowships,  to  come  into  the  fellowship  of  truth  ; 
expecting  I  should  never  have  found  those,  pro- 


Coal  Trade  of  Great  Britain.  The  coal  trade 
of  Great  Britain  is  becoming  quite  an  important 
branch  of  the  industrial  movements  of  that  king- 
dom. The  total  quantity  of  coal  shipped  from  ports 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  to  other  ports 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  8,882,937  tons,  be- 
sides 37,296  tons  of  cinders,  and  189,843  tons  of 
culm.  A  new  article  of  fuel  appears  in  the  British 
parliamentary  returns,  called  "patent  fuel,"  much 
used  in  steam  navigation,  of  which  there  were  ex- 
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ported  coastwise  in  1 856,  86,335  tons.  The  grand 
total  of  coal  cinders  and  culm  exported  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1856  was 
9,110,076  tons,  against  8,853,142  tons  in  1855. 

In  the  foreign  export  trade  the  total  quantities 
of  coals,  cinders  and  culm  exported  to  all  countries, 
includini'  British  colonies,  amounted  to  5,879,779 
tons  exclusive  of  69,462  tons  of  "patent  fuel,"  and 
the  declared  value  thereof  was  §14,133,910,  besides 
§213,240,  the  value  of  "patent  fuel." 

The  quantity  of  coal  exported  in  1855,  was 
4,976,902  tons,  amounting  in  value  to  12,231,705. 
The  following  statement  will  show  the  countries  to 
which  coal  alone  was  exported  in  1856  : 


Countries. 
Russia, 


Tons. 
231,396 
136,491 
110,939 
456,419 
337,965 
451,720 
237,403 


Norway, 

Denmark, 

Prussia, 

Hanse  Towns, 

Holland, 

France,  1,152,125 

Spain  and  Islds,208,557 

Italy,  247,970 

Malta,  183,601 

Turkey.  255,402 


Conntries. 

Egypt, 

Algeria, 

Aden, 

East  Indies 

Australia, 

China, 

British  N.  Ame,  93,521 

British  W.  Ind,    94,336 

Other  W.  Ind,  124,530 

United  States,   230,938 

Brazil,  87,101 

Chili,  57,556 


Ton 

75,289 
26,578 
54,249 
128,594 
33,919 
33,698 


not  more  tban  1400,  beside  women,  children,  and  sick 
and  wounded.  It  was  still  hoped  they  might  hold  out 
until  a  sufficient  force  arrived  to  aflford  relief.  English 
troops  were  arriving  in  India,  at  the  rate  of  2000  in  a 
week.  The  life  of  the  King  of  Delhi  was  to  be  spared, 
the  officer  who  captured  him  having  given  a  pledge  to 
tha 


During  the  same  year  the  United  States  exported 
to  foreign  countries,  chiefly  to  Canada,  Cuba,  and 
New  Granada,  only  136,594  tons,  at  a  value  of 
§677,420.  The  quantity  of  coal  imported,  into 
the  United  States  from  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can possessions  in  1856  was  883  tons  at  a  value 
of  §4,978,  being  an  average  of  §4.64  per  ton. — 
Washi?!gton  Union.. 
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We  must  ask  some  of  those  who  have  supp 
US  so  liberally  with  matter  for  the  Journal,  to  have 
patience  with  us ;  we  shall  probably  soon  be  able 
to  find  room  for  all  the  contributions  we  have 
received. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  12th  ult 
The  effects  of  the  financial  panic  were  still  operating 
disastrously.     Many  more  failures  had  occurred,  includ' 
ing  the  Worcester  Bank  of  Farley  &  Co.     The  bullion  ii 
the  Banks  of  England  and  of  France  had  materially  in- 
creased, and  the  latter  had  further  reduced  the  rate  of 
discount.     At  Hamburg,  business  and  finance  were  in 
deplorable  condition,  owing  to  the  general  break  up  of 
credit.     The  influence  of  the  American  panic  had  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Warsaw,  where  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers had  failed.     There  was  much  poverty  and  distress 
among  the  operatives  in  En;;land,  and  in  the  manufac- 
turing centres  on   the  continent.     A  large  meeting  had 
been  held  in  London,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  go- 
vernment of  India,   and   resolutions   were   adopted    in 
favour  of  an  assumption  of  supreme  authority  by  the 
British  government.     The  steamship  Leviathan  was  be- 
ing moved  very  gradually  into  the  water.     The  Bank  of 
England  indemnity  bill  had  passed  Parliament  with  little 
opposition.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced 
the  intention  of  government  to  ask  the  House  for  a  vote 
of  £5000  to  enable  Dr.  Livingstone  to  prosecute  his 
coveriea  in  Africa.     The  Liverpool  cotton  market 
depressed.     Sales  of  the  week,  20,300  bales,  the  range  of 
prices  being  from  6^d.  to  6|rf.    Western  Canal  flour,  23.«, 
a  26s. :  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  25s.  a  2Gs. ;  yellow 
corn,  34s.  per  480  lbs.     Consol 

The  intelligence  from  India  brought  Calcutta  dates  to 
the  nth,  and  Bombay  to  the  17th  of  Elei 
Lucknow  was  still  closely  besieged ;  the  insurgent  force 
around  it  was  estimated  at  70,000  men.  Owing  to  the 
of  the  siege,  the  only  message  received  from 
I  piece  of  paper,  th 


there  for  weeks  was  oue  written  on     _ 

inches  square,  and  most  adroitly  concealed.     The  Bri-|  total  exclusion  from  the   m 


Hong  Kong  dates  to  Tenth  mo.  30th,  state  that  prepa- 
rations were  being  made  for  the  assault  on  Canton.  The 
British  and  French  Ministers  were  at  Hong  Kong.  The 
Chinese  government  has  demanded  of  Russia  the  imme- 
diate evacuation  of  the  Chinese  territory  of  which  that 
power  had  taken  possession  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Amoor. 

On  the  30th  of  Eleventh  month,  winter  had  set  in  at 
St.  Petersburg  with  much  severity.  The  Neva  was  firmly 
frozen. 

MEXICO.— On  the  l7th  ult.,  a  revolution  took  place 
in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  Federal  Congress  and  Su- 
preme Court  were  broken  up  and  dispersed,  and  Presi- 
dent Comonfort  declared  absolute  Dictator,  with  power 
to  call  an  extraordinary  Congress.  This  bold  and  daring 
movement  was  planned  by  Comonfort,  and  then  entrusted 
to  General  Baez,  who  carried  it  into  execution,  without 
any  active  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Other 
municipalities  including  Vera  Cruz,  had  given  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  new  order  of  things.  As  far  as  appeared, 
the  usurpation  would  be  submitted  to,  if  not  approved  by 
most  of  the  nation. 

NICARAGUA.- After  Walker  made  good  his  landing 
at  Point  Arenas,  he  despatched  an  expedition  up  th 
Juan,  which  effected  the  capture  of  Fort  Castillo 
several  river  steamers.  Walker  himself,  with  most 
of  his  company,  remained  at  Point  Arenas,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  supplies  and  men  from  the  United  States  to 
able  him  to  carry  out  his  plans.  In  the  meantime 
veral  United  States  ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of 
Com.  Paulding,  arrived,  and  took  measures  for  arresting 
his  progress.  Having  made  such  a  disposition  of  his 
force  as  to  show  AValker  that  resistance  was  useless,  the 
commander  landed  about  400  men,  and  captured  him 
nd  his  party,  without  bloodshed.  Walker  was  conveyed 
to  Aspiuwall,  and  from  thence  sent  to  New  York,  in  the 
steamship  Northern  Light  which  arrived  on  the  27th  ult. 
He  denies  the  right  of  the  U.  S.  navy  to  proceed  against 
him  in  this  manner,  and  claims  to  be  a  Nicaraguan  citi- 
zen, holding  the  office  of  President  by  a  popular  vote. 
The  capture  was  effected  on  the  8th  ult.,  and  on  the 
.2th,  the  prisoners,  except  Walker  and  his  secretary, 
vere  sent  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  of  war  Saratoga,  which 
mmediately  got  under  weigh  for  Norfolk.  They  num- 
jered  one  hundred  and  forty-one  officers  and  men.  The 
Costa  Ricans  and  Nicaraguans  have  not  yet  settled  their 
disputes,  respecting  the  boundary.  It  was  however  pre 
sumed  that  one  or  the  other  partv  would  recapture  Fort 
Castillo,  which  was  held  by  aboilt  fifty  of  the  filibusters, 
UNITED  STATES.— Congress.— On  the  23d  ult.,  both 
Houses  adjourned  until  the  4th  inst.  The  afl'airs  of 
Kansas  and  Utah  were  under  discussion.  The  House  o: 
Representatives  passed  a  resolution  requiring  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  to  report  on  the  propriety  of  ex- 
cluding the  delegate  from  Utah  from  a  seat  in  the  House. 
In  the  Senate,  Wilson,  (Mass.,)  introduced  a  bill  to  se- 
cure to  actual  settlers  the  alternate  sections  of  public 
lands  reserved  in  grants  to  the  various  States  for  rail- 
roads. Johnson,  (Tenn.,)  introduced  a  bill  granting 
every  head  of  a  family,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  a  homestead  of  160  acres,  on  condition  of  occu- 
pancy and  cultivation. 

Pennsylvania. — There  was  an  available  balance  in  the 
State  Treasury,  Eleventh  mo.  30th,  of  §528,100.  The 
expenditures  of  the  year  amounted  to  §5,407,276,  of 
which  $2,035,809  was  for  interest  on  the  State  debt.^  The 
yments  on  account  of  "  Public  Improvements,"  ex- 
eded  the  whole  income  derived  from^them.  The  tax 
on  real  and  personal  estate  produced  §1,554,667,  canal 
and  railroad  tolls  §1,308,598— total  income  from  all 
sources  for  the  year,  §4,890,587.  In  their  report  to  the 
Auditor,  in  the  Eleventh  month,  the  Banks  of  the  State 
report  their  condition  as  follows :— City  Banks  held 
§2,001,535  in  specie;  their  circulation  was  §2,601,008, 
and  their  debts  to  depositors  §12,097,319.  The  country 
Banks  had  §2,462,361  in  specie,  with  a  circulation  of 
§8,837,355,  and  due  depositors  §4,324,220.  Aggregate 
of  specie  §4,463,916,  of  liabilities  to  noteholders  an( 
depositors  §27,853,804. 

California.— 1U^  steamship  Northern  Light,  on  her  last 
trip  from  Aspinwall  to  New  York,  brought  San  Francisco 
dates  to  Twelfth  mo.  5th,  and  over  §2,000,000  in  gold 
Heavy  rains  had  fallen  in  Calfornia.  The  miners,  m  some 
parts  of  the  State,  had  become  greatly  dissaeisfied  with  t 
I  presence  of  Chinamen,  and  seemed  determined  on  th 

■     ■       ~  Six  hundred  Chinese 


a  recent  census,  it  was  found  that  San  Francisco  con- 
tained 9024  children.  _ 

Kansas. — The  Legislature,  after  a  short' session,  ad- 
journed.' An  act  was  passed,  submitting  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  territory 
the  5th  inst.,  in  three  forms,  viz. :  first,  the  Consti- 
tution with  slavery ;  second,  the  Constitution  without 
slavery;  and  third,  against  the  Constitution.  Another 
bill  was  passed,  calling  out  the  militia  to  preserve  peace 
at  the  election  held  on  the  21st  ult.,  and  appointing  a. 
General  and  nine  Brigadier  Generals  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  militia  ;  also  an  act  repealing  the  "  Rebel- 
ion  Act."  The  two  last  enactments  were  passed  over 
the  Governor's  veto.  Gen.  Denver  had  arrived  at 
territorial  seat  of  government,  but  up  to  the  latest  dates 
had  not  superseded  Stanton.  An  outbreak  between  the 
Pro-slavery  and  Free  State  men,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Scott,  had  occurred.  There  was  much  excite- 
ment, and  some  bloodshed. 

The  Utah  Ezpedilion. — A  letterfrom  the  camp  at  Ham's 
Fork,  under  date  of  Eleventh  mo.  4th,  says,  it  had  been 
determined  to  push  forward  for  Salt  Lake  at  once.  The 
attempt  was  known  to  be  attended  with  danger,  as  the 
mountain  passes  of  the  great  basin  are  generally  at  that 
season  blocked  up  with  snow.  The  men  composing  ( 
expedition,  were  mostly  in  good  health,  but  many  of 
their  animals  had  perished,  and  the  remainder  were 
poor  condition. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  393. 
Philadelphia.— lloT\.ti\\ij  last  week,  149. 
The  TVeasiiry  Notes,  shortly  to   be  issued,  will  bear 
three  per  cent,  interest.     They  are  to  be  of  the  denomi- 
nations of  one  hundred,  five  hundred,  and  one  thousand 
dollars. 

Lake  Disasters.— The  Chicago  (III.)  Press  states,  thai 
the  gross  amount  of  property  lost  on  the  Lakes  during 
1857,  was  §1,920,315;  number  of  lives  lost  221. 

Brcadsiuffs. — The  foUoiving  were  the  quotations  on  tht 

28th  ult. ;  the  markets  very  dull.     Neio  York. — Souther 

flour,  §4.60  a  §4.85;  white  corn,  56  cts.  a  60  cts.     Ba, 

-Redwheat,  §1.02a§l  05;  white,  $1.10 a §1.20 

yellow  corn,  48  cts.  a  52  cts.;  white,  45  cts.  a  48  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  F.  Taber,  jr.,  Mass.,  §2,  vol.  30  ; 
Saml.  F.  Mott,  N.  Y.,  §2,  vol.  30. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  young  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualifications 
!  wanted  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  th 
ccounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  Scattergood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'   Select  School  i 
this  city.     Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1116  Arch  street. 
Anna  Maria"  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street.        ; 
Beclah  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  Fourth  street.  j 

Eleventh  month,  1857.  > 

WANTED.  i 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  i 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  a 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

Married,  Twelfth  mo.  10th,  1857,  at  Friends'  Mcetii 
Upper  Darby,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  George  B.  Alli 
of  Springfield,  and  Ltdia  P.,  daughter  of  Nathan  a 
Jane  Garrett,  of  Upper  Darby. 


tish  force  at  that  time  was  greatly  reduced,  numbering!  had  left  San  Francisco  in  vessels  bound  for  China.     By 


Died,  Philadelphia,  Twelfth  month  25th,  1857, 
lielma  Morris  Smith,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Pea 
and  Hannah  Whitall  Smith  ;  aged  5  years  and  4  monti 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELBOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  JIoraL" 

(Continued  from  page  130.) 

City  of  Jerusalem,  Fourth  Letter. 
It  was  here,  in  this  part  of  Jerusalem,  that  the 
ioa  of  Jesse,  the  warrior  and  Psalmist  of  Israel, 
lad  his  residence.  This,  then,  is  that  hill  of  Zion, 
rhich  ho  describes  in  his  own  matchless  Ian- 
;uage,  as  "  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of 
he  whole  earth."  This  is  the  place,  which  for 
igesheld  the  sword  and  the  seat  of  empire.  From 
his  mountain  rock,  which  liftj  its  southern  brow 
jo  proudly  over  the  deep  valley  of  Hinnom,  the 
lide  of  aggressive  war  has  been  scattered  and  dri- 
ren  back.  Conquering  armies,  proud  to  obey  the 
greatest  king  of  Israel,  have  stood  upon  its  frown- 
ing height. 

j  But  with  all  these  lofty  recollections,  thronging 
■.round  this  memorable  place,  I  could  not  suppress 
he  thought,  that  this  WJ.S  not  its  chief  honour.  It 
|3  not  the  spear  but  the  lyre  of  David, 

"  The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept," 
'hich  survives  most  deeply  and  distinctly  in  the 
icmory  of  latter  generations.  The  hill  of  Zion 
lay  perish,  but  I  think  it  may  be  said  of  the 
Dngs  of  Zion — estimated  by  those  who  have  the 
•ue  insight  of  poetry  as  well  as  religious  feeling, 
-that  they  have  a  life  which  cannot  die. 

With  such  impressions,  I  must  confess,  that  my 
ye  was  not  tired  in  looking  upon  the  spot,  which 
ave  origin  to  those  divine  songs  and  lyric  odes 
'hich  bear  the  Psalmist's  name  ; — poems,  which 
mbody  with  such  mingled  simplicity  and  power 
10  various  forms  of  natural  and  religious  feeling, 
f  natural  and  religious  truth,  that  they  descend  to 
le  level  of  the  understanding  and  heart  of  a  child, 
fhile  at  the  same  time,  by  their  great  thoughts 
nd  sublimity,  they  fill  and  satisfy  minds  of  the 
reatest  breadth  and  culture.  It  was  there  that 
e  gazed  upou  those  surrounding  heights  and 
lountains,  which  still  look  down  upon  his  burial 
lace.  It  was  there  that  he  walked  forth  at  night, 
nd  looked  again  with  his  poetic  eye  upon  the  deep 

ue  heavens,  which  he  had  watched  and  loved, 

hen  in  early  life  he  tended  his  father's  flocks  in 
lethlehem.  "  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the 
ork  of  thy  fingers  ;  the  moon  and  the  stars  which 
lou  hast  ordained  ;— What  is  man  that  thou  art 
lindful  of  him  ?  And  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
ost  visit  him  V 

The  liill  of  Zion  is  often  regarded  as  the  type 
t  earthly  emblem  of  heaven.     Aud  why  should  it 


not  be  ?  It  is  a  place,  which  is  lofty  and  imperial 
and  the  cavernous  depths  of  Gehenna,  hardly  less 
terrible  than  when  its  fire  and  smoke  ascended 
are  still  far  below  it.  But  it  is  entitled  to  thi; 
distinction  and  lifts  the  mind  to  a  better  state  of 
things,  not  only  on  account  of  its  elevation  ;  but 
still  more  because  it  is  the  kill  of  song.  Son 
truth,  uttered  in  harmony.  Heaven  is  what  it  is, 
because  nothing  enters  there  which  "  loveth  and 
maketh  a  lie,"  and  because  the  truth  which  enters 
and  is  embodied  within  it,  iu  being  always  consis- 
tent with  itself,  has  no  discordant  sounds ;  but  is 
always  uttering,  by  the  very  necessities  of  its  na- 
ture, a  voice  which  is  full  of  melody.  Heaven, 
therefore,  whatever  other  attributes  may  attach  to 
it,  is  the  locality  of  whatever  is  highest  and  best  in 
the  conception  of  poetic  harmony.  And  hence  it 
is  natural  that  the  place  on  earth,  which  has  breath- 
ed forth  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  melodies,  should 
be  the  sign  and  emblem  of  the  heavenly  inheri- 
tance. 

But  what  a  contrast  of  associations,  as  well  as 
of  height  and  depth,  may  be  seen  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. As  we  approach  the  edge  of  the  hill  of 
Zion,  we  look  down  almost  with  dizziness,  into  the 
deep  valley  which  bounds  it  on  the  south  and 
south-western  side  ; — the  valley  of  Hionom  of  the 
Old  Testament; — the  Gehenna  of  the  New.  In 
this  valley  there  was  once  an  idolatrous  image  of 
the  heathen  god  Moloch,  who  exacted  from  hi 
followers  the  rites  and  sacrifices  of  his  cruel  wor 
hip.  In  those  sad  days  it  was  truly  the  place  of 
weeping  and  wailing.  Gloomy  and  terrible  in  it- 
self and  terrible  in  its  history  and  associations,  it 
was  afterwards  the  place  where  the  useless  and 
decaying  impurities  of  the  city,  including  the  dead 
bodies  of  animals  and  malefactors,  were  collected 
together.  And  this  was  done,  so  frequently,  and 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  fires,  which  were  ren- 
dered necessary  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  them, 
were  kept  continually  burning.  This  is  no  place 
of  song.  This  is  no  emblem  of  the  heavenly 
world.  These  masses  of  corruption,  these  ever 
burning  fires,  and  the  columns  of  smoke  continually 
ascending,  furnish  the  terrible  figures,  which  are 
employed  by  the  writers  of  the  bible  to  indicate 
the  opposite  of  a  state  of  blessedness,  and  to  sha- 
dow forth  the  end  and  destiny  of  the  wicked. 

At  some  distance  from  Mount  Zion,  a  little 
outside  of  the  line  of  the  ancient  wall,  which  an- 
tiquarians profess  to  be  able  to  trace,  but  within 
the  limits  of  the  modern  city,  is  the  rocky  height, 
surmounted  by  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
where  the  Saviour  was  crucified.  This  vast  church, 
which  in  itself  Js  a  history,  has  been  so  often  des- 
cribed in  its  length  and  breadth,  in  its  towering 
arches  and  columns,  that  I  will  say  nothing  in  re- 
ation  to  it  so  far  as  its  architecture  is  concerned. 
The  church  is  adjusted  in  its  foundations,  to  the 
hill  and  rock  of  Calvary.  I  had  visited  it  before 
the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  I  had  as- 
cended the  succ  'ssive  flights  of  steps,  which  led 
to  the  elevated  platform,  covering  the  portion  of 
the  rock  where  the  cross  is  said  to  have  been  placed, 

d  where  the  Saviour  was  crucified.  I  had 
gone  down  into  another  part  of  the  church  at  a 
little  distance,  and  seen   the  place  where   he   was 


buried.  A  small  chapel,  not  wanting  in  beauty 
is  built  over  it.  And  many  are  the  pilgrims,  from 
many  and  dLstant  lands,  that  kneel  beneath  it. 

At  such  a  time  and  amid  such  remembrances, 
I  must  confess  that  I  had  no  disposition  to  think  of 
painting  or  architecture,  of  Greek  or  Jew,  of  Sara- 
cen or  lloman,  of  Helena  or  Justinian, — not  even 
of  prophets  aud  apostles, — but  only  of  that  one 
good  and  innocent  man — the  child  of  Mary  and 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God — whose  blood,  shed  upon 
the  elevated  rock,  may  be  said  to  have  re-adjusted 
heaven  and  earth,  by  cementing  once  more  the 
broken  links  of  love,  life  and  immortality. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fiict,  that  some  biblical  an- 
tiquarians have  doubted,  whether  the  crucifixion 
took  place  on  the  site  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  I  will  not  undertake  to  reconcile 
and  measure  the  probabilities  of  a  question,  which 
a  life's  labours  would  not  be  sufficient  to  exhaust. 
But  seated  as  I  am,  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  with  Jerusalem,  and  the  objects  around  it 
for  miles  in  extent  fully  in  view,  I  think  I  can 
say  without  impropriety,  even  if  there  is  a  founda- 
tion for  the  doubt  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  my 
eyes  have  rested  beyond  a  question  upon  the  place 
where  this  great  transaction  actually  occurred. 
Whether  it  was  within  or  without  the  walls  of  the 
present  Jerusalem,  it  was  certainly  within  the 
field  of  vision,  as  I  look  outward  and  around  from 
this  overshadowing  height.  Situated  as  I  now  am, 
and  looking  upon  the  general  aspect  of  things 
without  always  being  certain  of  particulars,  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  see  the  Son  of  God  led  to 
execution,  to  confine  myself  to  the  traditionary 
"imits  of  the  Via  Dolorosa.  I  can  behold  the 
cross  erected,  whether  it  was  within  or  without  the 
measurements  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
My  mind,  without  accepting  or  rejecting  the  glasses 
of  tradition,  avails  itself  of  the  aid  which  this  lofty 
height  aifords  me,  to  see  by  the  light  of  its  own 
intuitions,  and  to  adjust  its  own  localities.  And 
seeing  with  the  heart  also,  as  well  as  with  the 
outward  sight,  every  thing  becomes  a  reality.  The 
Divine  victim  is  before  me.  His  gushing  blood 
flows  down.  His  dying  voice  exclaims.  It  is  fin- 
ished. I  hear  the  rending  of  the  vail  of  the  tem- 
ple.   I  see  the  quaking  and  the  rending  of  the  rocks. 

The  death  of  Christ  was  also  the  death  of  a 
great  and  venerated  system  ; — a  system  which  had 
its  season  and  its  uses,  but  which  always  proclaim- 
ed itself  to  be  only  the  precursor  of  another  state 
of  things, — less  striking  in  the  form  but  more 
efficacious  in  the  spirit,  — and  which  should  be 
better  suited  to  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the 
human  race.  And  that  sad  event,  witnessed  in 
the  very  place  which  my  eyes  now  behold;  while  it 
swept  away  the  priest,  the  altar  and  the  temple, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  building  up  of  the  inward 
temple  and  the  inagurationof  the  reign  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

In  the  passing  away  of  the  old  system,  punish- 
ment found  the  fitting  occasion  to  vindicate  its 
claims  and  to  adjust  itself  to  crime.  And  a  great 
nation,  which  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent, 
was  smitten  by  the  hand  of  retribution  ;  and  the 
name  of  its  greatness  and  power  forever  pa.s.>cd  away. 
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One  of  tLe  evidences  of  the  Divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  discipline  is,  that  although  it  re- 
strained and  regulated  the  conduct  of  the  members 
and  recjuired  of  them  subordination  and  obedience, 
yet  its  adoption  met  with  general  acceptance  and 
cheerful  compliance.  The  seal  of  approbation  and 
sanction  was  graciously  vouchsafed  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church  ;  and  in  a  comparatively  short  period, 
the  Society,  numerous  as  it  had  become,  \^•as  regu- 
larly organized  and  acting  under  its  provisions. 
G  eorge  Fox,  in  writing  about  the  discipline,  says : — 

"  My  Dear  Friends  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — 
All  you  that  are  gathered  in  his  holy  name,  know 
that  your  meetings  for  worship,  your  cjuarterly 
meetings,  monthly  meetings,  women's  meetings, 
and  yearly  meetings,  are  set  up  by  the  power  and 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  God,  and  witnessed  by  his  Spirit 
and  power  in  your  hearts ;  and  by  the  Spirit  and 
power  of  the  Lord  God  they  are  established  to 
you,  and  in  the  power  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God 
you  are  established  in  them.  The  Lord  God  hath 
with  his  Spirit  sealed  to  you  that  your  meetings  are 
of  his  ordering  and  gathering,  and  he  hath  owned 
them  by  honouring  you  with  his  blessed  presence 
in  them  ;  and  you  have  had  great  experience  of  his 
iurnishing  you  with  wisdom,  life  and  power,  and 
heavenly  riches  from  his  treasure  and  fountain,  by 
which  many  thanks  and  praises  have  been  returned 
in  your  meetings  to  his  holy,  glorious  name.  He 
hath  sealed  your  meetings  by  his  Spirit  to  you,  and 
that  your  gathering  together  huth  been  by  the 
Lord,  to  Christ  his  Son,  and  in  his  name,  and  not 
by  man.  So  the  Lord  hath  the  glory  and  praise 
of  them  and  in  them,  who  hath  upheld  you  and 
them  by  the  arm  of  his  power  against  all  opposers 
and  backsliders  and  their  slanderous  books  and 
toufj-ues.  For  the  Lord's  power  and  seed  doth 
reif'n  over  them  all,  in  which  he  doth  preserve  his 
sous  and  daughters  to  his  glory,  by  his  eternal  arm 
and  power,  in  his  work  and  service,  as  a  willing 
people  in  the  day  of  his  power,  without  being  weary 
or  fainting,  but  strong  iu  the  Lord,  and  valiant 
for  his  glorious  name  and  precious  Truth,  and  his 
pure  religion  ;  that  ye  may  serve  the  Lord  in  Christ 
Jesus,  your  rock  and  foundation,  in  your  age  and 
generation,  Amen." 

It  is  obvious  that  without  subordination  and 
obedience  to  rules,  there  could  be  no  government, 
civil  or  religious.  If  each  individual  in  a  commu- 
nity, or  if  a  small  number  of  its  members,  set  up 
his  or  their  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  sense  of 
the  collective  body,  or  if  the  inferior  refuse  to  de- 
fer and  submit  to  the  superior,  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion must  be  the  result.  In  the  courts  of  law 
of  a  well-regulated  government,  the  inferior  tri- 
bunals are  subordinate  to,  and  must  be  ruled  by 
the  decisions  of  the  supreme  judicial  authority, 
under  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted.  With- 
out this,  no  well-regulated  government  could  exist. 

In  meetings  for  discipline,  the  principle  of  deci- 
sion is  widely  different  from  that  of  mere  secular 
bodies,  but  subordination  and  obedience  are  none 
the  le^s  necessary,  and  every  departure  from  them 
is  a  step,  however  small  it  may  be,  towards  the 
destruction  of  church  government.  The  will  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church  manifested  by  his  Spirit 
to  the  faithful  members,  is  the  ground  of  judgment, 
and  where  a  difl'erenoe  of  opinion  arises,  either 
between  an  inferior  meeting  and  its  superior,  or 
between  a  member  and  the  meeting  to  which  he 
belongs,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  where  the  provisions 
of  the  discipline  are  not  plainly  contravened  there- 
by, the  presumption  of  right  is  in  favour  of  the 
superior  over  the  inferior,  and  of  the  meeting  over 
tbe  individual  member.     Those  views  are  clearly 


laid  down  by  the  early  writers  on  church  govern- 
ment in  the  Society.  The  introduction  to  our  own 
excellent  book  of  discipline  has  these  remarks,  viz  : 

"  As  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  in  these  latter  days, 
by  his  Spirit  and  power  to  gather  a  people  to  him- 
self, and  releasing  them  from  the  impositions  and 
teachings  of  men,  to  inspire  them  with  degrees  of 
the  same  universal  love  and  good-will,  by  which 
the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  was  ushered  in, 
these  have  been  engaged  to  meet  together  for  the 
worship  of  God  in  spirit,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  holy  Lawgiver,  as  also  for  the  exercise  of  a 
tender  care  over  each  other,  that  all  may  be  pre- 
served in  unity  of  faith  and  practice,  answerable  to 
the  description  which  He,  the  ever-blessed  Shep- 
herd, gave  of  his  flock ;  by  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one 
to  another. 

"  For  this  important  end,  and  as  an  exterior 
hedge  of  preservation  to  us  against  the  many 
temptations  and  dangers,  to  which  our  situation  iu 
the  world  exposes  us,  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  Society  have  been  made  and  approved  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  following  now  iorm  our  code 
of  discipline. 

"  For  the  more  regular  and  effectual  support  of 
this  order  of  the  Society,  beside  the  usual  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  Divine  worship,  others  are  insti- 
tuted ;  such  as,  first — Preparative  meetings  which 
are  Uihordinate  to  the  monthly.  Second  — Monthly 
meetings,  each  of  which  commonly  consists  of  se- 
veral preparative  meetings,  all  uihordinate  to  the 
Quarterly  meeting.  Third — Quarterly  meetings, 
each  of  which  consists  of  several  monthly  meet- 
ings; it  and  its  branches  being  under  the  direction 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which,  embracing  the 
whole,  its  decisions  are  obligatory  wpon  all." 

"  Again — The  connection  and  subordination  of 
our  meetings  for  discipline  are  thus  : — Preparative 
meetings  are  accountable  to  the  monthly — monthly 
to  the  quarterly,  and  the  quarterly  to  the  Yearly 
meeting.  So  that  if  the  Yearly  Meeting  be  at  any 
time  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  any  infe- 
rior meeting,  or  a  quarterly  meeting  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  monthly  meetings,  or  a  monthly 
meeting  with  the  proceedings  of  either  of  its  pre- 
parative meetings,  such  meeting  or  meetings  are 
with  readiness  and  meekness  to  render  an  account 
thereof  when  required,  and  submit  to  the  judgment 
and  decision  of  its  respective  superior  meeting." 

Although  the  general  and  cordial  support  given 
to  the  discipline  at  its  first  institution  was  remark- 
able, yet  it  was  not  without  some  exceptions.  A 
few  individuals  who  had  risen  to  influence  in  the 
Society,  and  whose  services  and  suflerings  had 
gained  for  them  no  inconsiderable  share  of  es- 
teem and  honour,  for  want  of  watchfulness  and 
humility  let  in  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  jealousy 
at  being  interfered  with  or  restrained.  They 
claimed  the  right  to  judge  for  themselves,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  judgment  of  their  brethren,  and  envy- 
ing the  standing  and  authority  of  those  who  were 
over  them,  were  ready  to  say,  "  Hath  the  Lord 
indeed  spoken  only  by  you?  Hath  he  not  spoken 
also  by  us  ?  Away  with  your  orders  and  prescrip- 
tions, and  leave  us  to  the  Light  within.  Must  we 
not  follow  that?"  The  appearance  of  this  evil 
spirit  of  suspicion,  jealousy  and  ranterism  caused 
deep  concern  to  many  faithful  brethren,  who  wrote 
to  warn  against  its  plausible  but  delusive  preten- 
sions. 

Thomas  Ellwood  says: — "By  this  seemingly 
fair  and  specious  plea,  not  only  the  loose,  disorderly, 
factious  spirits  have  been  let  up  and  encouraged  to 
greater  boldness,  but  some  simple  and  well-mean- 
ing Friends  also,  not  seeing  the  design  of  Satan 
therein,  have  been  misled  thereby,  and  made  use 


of  by  the  enemy  and  the  more  subtle  of  his  in 
strumentB  to  oppose  the  good  order  of  Truth.' 
[He  then  goes  on  to  relate  that  when  these  founc  i 
they  could  not  get  the  rule  and  carry  things  on  a 
they  pleased,]  "  they  set  themselves  in  a  heady 
wiliiil  spirit  to  raise  disturbances  in  meetings  fo: 
business,"  and  went  on  in  a  contentious  dissentii ; 
spirit,  "  till  at  length  the  enemy  prevailed  so  fa: 
upon  them,  as  to  work  them  by  degrees,  from  dis 
content  to  prejudice,  then  to  enmity,  and  so  a 
length  in  divers  places  to  an  open  defection,  apos 
tacy  and  separation." 

George  Fox  says  ; — "  God  is  a  God  of  order  ii 
his  whole  creation  and  in  his  church ;  and  all  be- 
lievers in  the  Light,  the  life  in  Christ,  that  pasi 
from  death  to  life,  are  in  the  order  of  the  H0I3 
Spirit,  power,  light,  life  and  government  of  Chris- 
Jesus,  of  the  increase  whereof  there  is  no  end 
This  is  a  mystery  to  all  those  disorderly  people  whc 
have  written  and  printed  so  much  against  order 
which  the  Lord's  power  and  Spirit  hath  brough 
forth  among  his  people.  And  you  that  cry  st 
much  against  order,  is  it  not  manifest  that  yov 
have  gone  into  a  land  of  darkness,  thick  as  dark- 
ness itself,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  into  dis- 
order, and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness  ?  Is  no 
this  your  condition  as  seen  by  all  them  that  liv< 
and  walk  in  the  Truth,  and  whose  conversation; 
are  according  to  the  Gospel  of  life  and  salvation  V 

Again  he  says,  "  All  you  that  feel  the  power  o' 
God,  and  your  service  for  God  in  them,  both  mei 
and  women,  keep  your  meetings  in  the  power  o: 
God,  the  authority  of  them,  as  they  were  settled  ir 
it.  Then  will  ye  be  preserved  both  over  this  spirii 
that  opposes  them,  and  over  the  spirit  of  the  world 
that  opposes  your  other  meetings,  for  it  is  all  one 
in  the  ground,  and  would  bring  you  into  bondage 
Such  as  are  out  of  the  peaceable  Gospel,  oppose  its 
order ;  and  are  out  of  the  faith  that  works  by  love 
out  of  the  wisdom  that  is  gentle,  easy  and  peace- 
able, &c.,  and  out  of  the  kingdom  that  stands  is 
peace  and  joy.  Therefore,  keep  over  that  spirii 
that  sows  discord  and  dissension,  and  would  dra^ 
you  from  your  habitation  and  possession  in  the  or- 
der of  the  Gospel,  for  it  is  the  same  spirit  that  de- 
ceived Adam  and  Eve,  by  which  they  lost  theii 
habitation  in  righteousness  and  holiness  and  theii 
dominion." 

The  following  clauses  in  our  discipline  are  much 
to  the  point,  showing  that  the  same  views  have 
been  maintained  to  the  present  time,  viz : — 

"  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  meeting  that  if  anj 
in  membership  with  us  should  so  far  lose  the  scnsc- 
of  the  nature  and  operation  of  Divine  love,  the 
bond  of  Christian  brotherhood,  as  to  foment,  en- 
courage or  promote  division  or  separation  among 
us,  or  seek  to  beguile  and  draw  away  any  of  the 
members  from  a  due  suhjcctiofi  to  tlie  salutary  or- 
der and  discipline  established  in  our  religious  So- 
ciety, they  should  be  speedily  treated  with  without 
partiality  in  order  for  their  instruction  and  recovery, 
and  if  they  are  not  brought  to  such  a  sense  of  their' 
misconduct  as  to  condemn  the  same  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  monthly  meeting,  they  should  be  testi- 
fied against." 

"  If  any  one  shall  print  or  publish  any  writing 
.  which  tends  to  excite  discord  or  disunity 
among  us,  .  .  .  such  person  should  be  com- 
plained of  to  the  preparative  and  thence  to  the 
monthly  meeting  they  belong  to,  and  if  they  arc 
not  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  their  conductj 
so  as  to  condemn  the  same  to  the  satisfaction  ot 
the  meeting,  they  should  be  testified  against  as  op- 
posed to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  Society." 
X-.^ 

Irritability  urges  us  to  take  a  step  as  much  to'; 
soon,  as  sloth  does  too  late. 
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The   Position   of  Women, 

(Coutinued  from  im^^e  12(;.) 

The  second  objection  we  believe  to  be  the  real 
bar  in  the  minds  of  men  to  the  admission  of  women 
to  equ  il  rights  with  themselves,  because  it  appeals 
directly  to  their  selfishness.  They  fear  tliat  it' 
women  read  newspapers,  tallc  politics,  and  grow 
excited  about  elections,  they  will  be  less  devoted 
to  their  lords  and  masters,  when  they  return  home 
from  the  shop  and  counting-house  ;  will  let  their 
stockings  go  in  holes,  and  their  shirts  buttonless, 
whilst  engaged  in  conning  the  previous  evenings 
oratory  in  Independence  Square,  or  in  reading  Sena- 
tor Smith's  speech,  on  the  tariff  question.  These 
assumptions,  we  regard  as  entirely  gratuitous.  Do 
men  lind  themselves  less  capable  of  carrying  on 
their  farming  or  mercantile  pursuits,  during  our 
election  canvass  than  at  other  times?  ]t  is  true 
they  read  the  newspapers  more,  but  they  do  not 
neglect  their  business  on  that  account.  Most  of 
us  have  many  leisure  minutes  during  each  day 
when  in  ordinary  .seasons  we  do  absolutely  nothing. 
In  times  of  unusual  business  pressure,  by  filling  up 
these  idle  moments  we  can  perform  the  same 
amount  of  reading,  and  yet  accomplish  an  extra 
task  of  work.  The  case  would  be  precisely  the 
game  with  women,  if  they  had  new  objects  to  en- 
Igross  their  attention.  In  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  of  society  indeed,  it  is  a  serious  evil,  that 
women  and  young  girls  especially,  have  not  enough 
pccupation  to  keep  off  ennui ;  and  the  study  and 
jjonsidcration  of  a  subject  of  so  much  practical  ini- 
ortance  as  human  government,  would  have  a  most 
)eneficial  effect  on  minds  otherwise  engrossed  in 
.he  frivolous  pursuits  of  fashion,  or  in  the  perusal 
)f  modern  romances.  As  to  the  alleged  hardening 
eudency  of  the  proposed  change  on  the  female 
haracter,  let  any  of  us  call  to  mind  some  queenly 
Id  ladies,  (of  whom  there  are  a  tew  specimens  in 
ilmost  every  circle,)  that  we  have  known,  whose 
nlarged  minds,  stored  with  information  on  gene- 
al  as  well  as  domestic  subjects,  enables  them  to 
in  a  footing  of  equality  with  men,  in  conver- 
ation  upon  affairs  either  of  church  or  state,  and 
ixamine  whether  they  have  suffered  any  deteriora- 
iou  in  those  delicate  attributes  that  we  esteem 
ore  especially  feminine.  Have  they  not  fulfilled 
dl  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers  as  faithfully  as 
hose  whose  ideas  never  reached  beyond  the  kitchen 
the  nursery ;  and  yet  have  retained  all  the 
romanly  sensibility  and  refinement  that  could  be 
esired  by  the  most  fastidious 't  We  believe  the 
ffect  would  be  to  exchange  the  maudlin  and  worth- 
iss  sentimentality  consequent  upon  novel  reading 
Inch  is  now  so  prevalent,  for  a  healthy  sympathy 
ith  the  real  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  mankind,  and 
more  elevating  intercourse  with  the  stronger  sex. 
lS  to  the  mere  act  of  voting,  there  should  be  a 
;parate  poll  provided  expressly  for  women,  to 
hich  they  could  resort  with  as  much  or  more 
ropriety  than  they  now  go  to  their  places  of  wor- 
lip,  to  the  Post  Office,  or  to  public  lectures, 
'emale  suffrage  is  no  new  thing  in  this  country,  as 

was  permitted  and  exercised  in  New  Jersey  until 
)metime  early  in  the  present  century,  when  the 
ght  was  arbitrarily  wrested  from  them,  by  the  same 
iw  which  disfranchised  the  free  coloured  people. 

~inee  commencing  this  article,  we  have  met 
ith  an  essay  on  the  ''  Enfranchisement  of  Women" 

the   "  Westminster  Review"  for  1857,   beincr  a 

view  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  women 
eld  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of  advo- 
iting  their  legal  rights.  The  review  in  question 
ates  our  own  views  of  the  subject  so  logically  and 
ircibly,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a 
srtion  of  it. 


"  Not  only  to  the  demooracy  of  America,  the 
claim  of  women  to  civil  and  political  equality 
makes  an  irresistible  appeal,  but  also  to  those  radi- 
cals and  chartists  in  thcBritish  Islands,  and  demo- 
crats on  the  continent,  who  claim  what  is  called 
universal  suffrage  as  an  inherent  right,  unjustly 
and  oppressively  withheld  from  them.  For  with 
what  truth  or  rationality  could  it  be  termed  uni- 
versal, whilst  half  the  human  species  remain  exclu- 
ded from  it  ?  To  declare  that  a  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  right  of  all,  and  demand  it  only  for 
a  part — the  part,  namely,  to  which  the  claimant 
himself  belongs,  is  to  renounce  even  the  appear- 
ance of  principle.  The  chartist  who  denies  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women,  is  a  chartist  only  because  he 
is  not  a  lord  ;  he  is  one  of  those  levellers  who 
would  level  only  down  to  themselves." 

"  Even  those  who  do  not  look  upon  a  voice  in  the 
government  as  a  matter  of  personal  right,  nor 
profess  principles  which  require  that  it  should  be 
extended  to  all,  have  usually  traditional  maxims 
of  political  justice  with  which  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  exclusion  of  all  women  from  the 
common  rights  of  citizenship.  It  is  an  axiom  of 
English  freedom,  that  taxation  and  representation 
should  be  co-extensive.  Even  under  the  laws 
which  give  the  wife's  property  to  the  husband,  there 
are  many  unmarried  women  who  pay  taxes.  It  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  British 
Constitution  that  all  persons  should  be  tried  by  their 
peers;  yet  women  whenever  tried,  are  tried  by 
male  judges,  and  a  male  jury.  To  foreigners,  the 
accords  the  privilege  of  claiming  that  half  the 
jury  should  be  composed  of  themselves ;  not  so 
to  women.  Apart  from  maxims  of  detail,  which 
represent  local  and  national,  rather  than  universal 
ideas,  it  is  an  acknowledged  dictate  of  justice,  to 
make  no  degrading  distinctions  without  necessity. 
In  all  things  the  presumption  should  be  on  the 
side  of  equality.  A  reason  must  be  given  why 
ything  should  be  permitted  to  one  person  and 
interdicted  to  another.  But  when  that  which  is 
interdicted,  includes  nearly  everything  which  those 
to  whom  it  is  permitted  most  prize,  and  to  be  de- 
prived of  they  feel  to  be  most  insulting ;  when  not 
only  political  liberty,  but  personal  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, is  the  prerogative  of  a  caste;  when  even  in 
the  exercise  of  industry,  almost  all  employments 
which  task  the  higher  faculties  in  an  important 
field,  which  lead  to  distinction,  riches,  or  even 
pecuniary  independence,  are  fenced  round  as  the 
xclusive  domain  of  the  predominant  section, — 
scarcely  any  doors  being  left  open  to  the  dependent 
class,  except  such  as  all  who  can  enter  elsewhere 
disdainfully  pass  by;  the  miserable  expediencies 
which  are  advanced  as  excuses  for  so  grossly  par- 
tial a  dispensation,  would  not  be  sufficient,  even  if 
they  were  real,  to  render  it  other  than  a  flagrant  in- 
justice. Women  never  have  had  equal  rights  with 
men.  The  claim  on  their  behalf,  of  the  common 
ights  of  mankind,  is  looked  upon  as  being  barred 
by  universal  practice.  This  strongest  of  prejudices, 
prejucice  against  what  is  new  and  unknown, 
has,  indeed,  in  an  age  like  the  present,  lost  much  of 
its  force ;  if  it  had  not,  there  would  be  little  hope 
of  prevailing  against  it.  Over  three-fourths  of 
the  habitable  world,  even  at  this  day,  the  answer 
'  it  has  always  been  so,'  closes  all  discussion.  But 
it  is  the  boast  of  modern  Europeans,  and  of  their 
American  kindred,  that  they  know  and  do  many 
hings  which  their  forefathers  neither  knew  nor 
did  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  unquestionable 
point  of  superiority  in  the  present  above  former 
ages,  that  habit  is  not  now  the  tyrant  it  formerly 
was  over  opinions  and  modes  of  action,  and  that 
the  worship  of  custom  is  a  declining  idolatry.  In 
the  present  case,  the  prejudice  of  custom  is  dgtibt- 


less  on  the  unjust  side.  Great  thinkers,  indeed,  at 
different  times,  from  Plato  to  Condorcet,  besides 
some  of  the  most  eminent  names  of  the  present  age, 
have  made  emphatic  protests  in  favour  of  the 
equality  of  women.  And  there  have  been  volun- 
tary societies,  religious  or  secular,  of  which  the 
Society  of  Friends  is  the  most  known,  by  whom 
that  principle  is  recognized.  But  there  has  been 
no  political  community  or  nation  in  which  by  law 
and  usage,  women  have  not  been  in  a  state  of  po- 
litical and  civil  inferiority.  In  the  ancient  world 
the  same  fact  was  alleged  with  equal  truth,  in  be- 
half of  slavery.  It  might  have  been  alleged  in 
favour  of  the  mitigated  form  of  slavery,  serfdom, 
all  tlirough  the  middle  ages.  It  was  urged  against 
freedom  of  industry,  freedom,  of  conscience,  free- 
dom of  the  press ;  none  of  these  liberties  were 
thought  compatible  with  a  well  ordered  state, 
until  they  had  proved  their  possibility  by  actually 
xisting  as  facts.  That  an  institution  or  a  prac- 
tice is  customary,  is  no  presumption  of  its  good- 
ness, when  any  other  sufficient  cause  can  be  assigned 
for  its  existence.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  undcr- 
tanding  why  the  subjection  of  women  has  been  a 
custom.  No  other  exjiilanation  is  needed  than  phy- 
sical force. 

(To  1j6  continued.) 

Epistle,  1053. 

All  Friends  wait  upon  the  unlimited  power  and 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  which  baptizes  into  one  body  ; 
which  ye  will  all  have  unity  in  that  which  crucifies 
the  flesh,  and  njortifios  all  evil  d&sires,  and  puts  oft" 
the  body  of  sin,  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and 
joins  together  your  hearts  up  to  God,  from  whence 
the  living  mercies  come,  from  the  living  God  alone, 
who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  forever.  To  that  in 
every  one  of  your  consciences,  do  I  appeal  and 
speak — to  the  measure  that  God  hath  given,  the 
light ;  loving  it,  and  taking  heed  to  it,  and  waiting 
in  it  for  the  power  from  God,  it  will  guide  you  to 
the  Father,  in  which  ye  will  have  all  unity ;  and 
hating  the  light,  it  will  be  your  condemnation.  Oh 
wait,  wait  upon  the  living  God  to  nourish  the  ten- 
der plant  in  you,  that  ye  may  bring  forth  fruits  of 
righteousness  unto  God,  for  he  accepts  such  and 
tione  else.  Therefore,  wait  upon  God  ;  he  hath  a 
pure  seed  among  you.  Let  your  waiting  be  hi  the 
tight  ;  and  mind  that  he  is  a  wise  man,  whose  eye 
is  in  his  Head,  which  is  Christ,  the  end  of  all  priests, 
the  end  of  the  outward  temple ;  and  the  fool's  eye 
is  abroad  after  many  priests ;  and  they  are  led 
away  with  conceivings,  and  divers  tempttitious. 
Therefore,  in  the  light  wait,  where  you  will  see  all 
deceits  witliin  and  u-ilJioiit.  It  is  a  sin  to  enter 
into  temptations;  but  it  is  no  sin  to  be  tempted. 
Christ  was  tempted,  but  he  entered  not  into  tlie 
temptation.  Therefore,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
wait  and  watch.  The  light  is  that  which  lets  thee 
see  sin  and  evil  and  temptations,  which  if  thou  en- 
ter into,  the  light  will  be  thy  condemnation ;  then 
thy  heart  will  not  be  right  towards  God.  But  in 
the  light  of  God  all  wait,  which  will  bring  you  to 

,  where  wisdom's  gate  is;  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  it.  Pure  wisdom  is  let  out  of 
the  treasury  into  the  pure  Jicart,  which  sees  God  ; 
and  fearing  the  living  God,  it  keeps  the  heart  pure 
and  clean,  to  receive  the  wisdom  from  the  treasury 
freely,  who  doth  not  upbraid.  And  as  ye  depart 
from  evil  and  iniquity,  he  breaks  the  bonds  by 
showing  mercy ;  and  then  the  understanding  grows 
pure  and  clear.  So  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  God, 
fare  ye  well.  And  the  Lord  God  of  power  keep 
you  all  in  his  measure  up  to  himself,  from  and  abo\e 
all  the  world's  evil  ways,  baits,  customs,  and  teaeli- 
inffs,  to  trample  upon  them  in  his  power;  that  wis. 
dom  may  be  justified  of  you  all,  and  ye  may  bp 
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preserved,  and  God  glorified,  to  whom  be  all  glory, 
honour  and  thanks  over  all,  God  blessed  forever ! 
G.  F. 


Estracts  from  The  3Icmoir  of  Mary  Jane  Graham. 

CCuutiuucd  from  jiage  1-7.) 

Tet  her  deep,  self-abasing  apprehensions  were 
not — except,  possibly,  at  seasons  of  temptation — 
tinctured  with  despondency.  From  the  tone  of 
many  of  the  preceding  letters,  it  is  evident  that 
she  knew  the  fullness  of  her  recources  in  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel ;  and,  in  her  prostrate  humi- 
liation of  soul,  she  did  not  cease  to  plead  them  to 
the  uttermost  of  her  warranted  expectations.  To 
her  friend  she  thus  writes : — "  Let  us  take  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that  Jesus  has  done  something 
for  us,  and  to  us  who  have  (though  so  little)  more 
will  be  given.  '  Open  thy  mouth  wide,  and  I  will 
fill  it ;'  this  often  gives  me  comfort,  (as  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  eighty-first  Psalm  does)  I  feel  so  much 
comfort  in  thinking  that  we  cannot  open  our  mouths 
too  wide ;  we  cannot  be  too  greedy  of  heavenly 
food,  nor  too  grasping  of  heavenly  riches.  It  is 
not  presumption,  but  faith  and  humility,  to  expect 
that  God  for  Christ's  sake  will  fill  our  earthen  ves- 
sels with  an  eminent  measure  of  his  heavenly  trea- 
sures ;  and  the  greatest  eminence  in  Christian  grace 
is  to  lose  sight  of  self,  to  be  willing  to  be  least  of 
all — to  be  nothing,  and  to  look  upon  others  as  no- 
thing, except  as  they  are  in  Christ.  But  oh  !  ho^ 
far  I  am  from  this  !  Yet  i  do  not  despair.  ] 
have  had  glimpses  of  it.  I  trust  it  shall  one  day 
be  the  settled  temper  of  both  our  souls." 

"Dear ,  how  can  you-  say  that  I  am  your 

dearest  friend  and  only  comforter?  I  glory  in  I" 
thought,  that  you  have  a  Friend,  whose  love 
stronger  than  death,  and  a  Comforter,  who  is  able 
to  make  you  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  ;  and  to 
whose  blessing  and  influence  we  must  refer  it,  that 
such  poor,  helpless  and  sinful  creatures  as  we  are, 
can  ever  be  of  the  slightest  use  in  helping  or  com- 
forting each  other.  *  *  ■*  My  dear  Friend,  I 
would  not,  indeed  I  would  not,  flatter  you  with  a 
false  hope,  I  know  of  nothing  so  melancholy  as  the 
way  in  which  the  world  say — '  Peace,  peace,'  to 
themselves,  '  when  there  is  no  peace,'  no  rational 
ground  of  hope.  You,  say,  you  feel  so  wicked,  so 
worthless  that  you  dare  not  hope.  Now  till  you 
feel  yourself  to  be  both  exceedingly  wicked  and 
worthless,  you  could  not  be  a  fit  object  of  Christ's 
grace,  who  says — '  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a 
physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.'  *  *  The 
first  chapter  of  Romans,  from  the  18th  to  the  32d 
verse,  gives  an  awful  description  of  the  state  of 
every  man's  heart  by  nature  ;  and  though  educa- 
tion and  the  restraints  of  civilized  society  have 
prevented  the  breaking  out  of  sin,  in  the  dreadful 
and  open  way  in  which  it  was  indulged  among  the 
heathen,  still  I  think  every  person  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  sin,  will  perceive  in  it,  as  in  a  glass,  their 
own  image  ;  at  least  they  will  acknowledge  that 
the  seed  of  every  sin  is  in  their  heart,  especially 
that  most  unnatural  and  truly  diabolical  sin,  of 
'  worshipping  and  .serving  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator.'  *  *  J  cannot  forbear  mentioning 
the  parable  of  the  two  debtors  in  the  seventh  chap- 
ter of  Luke — '  And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay 
he  frankly  forgave  them  all.'  Surely  you  and  1 
feel  ourselves  to  be  in  the  situation  of  the  debtor 
who  owed  most.  We  have  nothing  to  pay  ;  and 
sometimes  I  think  I  can  even  rejoice  in  this  ex- 
tremity of  poverty ;  since  it  hides  pride  and  boast- 
ing from  me,  and  makes  the  mercy  of  God  appear 

so  divinely  infinite.     I  must  now,  my  dear 

bid  you  farewell ;  I  need  not  tell  you  what  plea 
sure  it  gives  me  to  hear  from  you ;  nor  how  ear- 


nestly I  wish  that  you  may  find  the  peace  and 
comfort  you  are  seeking.  My  earnest  prayer  is 
that  the  promised  '  Spirit  of  Truth'  may  be  with 
you,  to  '  guide  you  into  all  truth.'  The  weaknesses 
you  own  to  me  are  exactly  what  I  have  felt,  and 
do  feel  myself;  but  God  will  overcome  them  for 
us,  and  enable  us  to  '  bring  every  thought  into  sub- 
jection to  the  obedience  of  Christ.'  " 

CTo  be    ontinued.) 

From  IIouseLold  Worlds. 

School-Keepinj, 

(Coucludcd  from  page  123.) 

Having  explained  our  criminal  code,  let  me  de- 
scribe next  our  ordinary  constitution.  Children 
are  not  fond  of  gloom  or  ugliness ;  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful if  they  have  little  admiration  for  the  custo- 
mary school-room  and  its  furniture.  My  crotchet 
on  that  subject  was,  that  the  best  room  in  the  teach 
er's  house  should  be  the  school-room,  and  that  he 
should  do  all  he  in  reason  could,  to  give  it  a  cheer 
fill  and  even  elegant  appearance.  The  school  of 
which  I  speak,  was  established  by  the  seashore, 
and  there  was  .a  very  fine  view  from  our  school- 
room window.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there 
was  plenty  to  look  at,  and  sometimes  certainly  a 
ship  or  a  donkey  would  appear  at  inconvenient 
seasons ;  but.  as  we  did  not  shut  the  world  out 
from  our  teaching,  there  was  no  good  reason  why 
it  should  be  shut  out  from  our  eyes.  There  was  a 
back  room  used  for  supplementary  purposes,  but 
the  front  room  was  the  main  work-place.  I  was 
the  first  tenant  of  the  house,  and  papered  it.  For 
that  school-room,  in  defiance  of  all  prejudice,  and 
in  the  mad  pursuance  of  my  crotchet,  I  chose  the 
most  elegant  light  paper  1  could  find — a  glazed 
paper  with  a  pure  white  ground,  under  a  pattern, 
that  interfered  little  with  the  whiteness  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  whole  effect.  After  two  years  of  school- 
work  in  that  room,  it  being  always  full,  the  paper 
was  left  almost  without  a  soil.  There  had  been  a 
few  ink-spots  that  could  readily  be  scratched  out 
with  a  knife,  and  one  mishap  with  an  inkstand,  of 
which  the  traces  were  sufficiently  obliterated  with 
the  help  of  a  basin  of  cold  water. 

Upon  the  mantelpiece  were  vases,  which  the  chil- 
dren themselves  kept  supplied  with  flowers.  The 
room  was  carpeted,  and  it  must  be  granted  that 
the  carpet  soon  wore  out.  There  were  neat  little 
cane  chairs  instead  of  forms,  cheerful-looking  table: 
instead  of  school  desks.  The  aspect  of  the  room 
was  as  cheerful  as  I  could  contrive  to  make  it.  It 
did  contain,  however,  a  black-board,  a  pair  oflittle 
globes,  and  a  great  map  of  the  world  : — to  which 
our  references  were  so  incessant,  and  I  believe  often 
so  pleasant,  that  I  think  we  all  were  glad  to  be  fa 
miliar  with  its  features. 

Dr.  Q.  called  on  us  one  Monday  morning  be 
fore  his  own  Christmas  holidays  were  over — ours 
being  short — and  he  made  a  grimace  when  h 
found  us  very  snugly  seated  about  the  room,  one 
stirring  the  fire,  and  all  talking  about  the  news  of 
the  day.  I  was  insane  enough  to  devote  every 
Monday  morning  to  that  soit  of  study,  and  the 
Doctor  candidly  confessed  before  he  left  that  it 
was  not  altogether  folly.  Boys  accustomed  to  dis- 
cussions upon  history,  looked  at  contemporary 
events  from  points  of  view  that  appeared  quaint  to 
him  and  not  entirely  useless.  They  bewildered 
him  by  their  minute  acquaintance  with  the  recent 
discoveries  at  the  North  Pole,  which  they  had  ac- 
quired while  their  hearts  were  full  of  sympathy  for 
Sir  John  Franklin.  There  was  a  new  scientific 
discovery  of  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  un- 
derstand as  much  as  possible,  and  they  were  criti- 
cising social  movements  in  a  startling  way.  The 
Doctor  observed   too,  how  the    tempers    and   the 


humors  of  the  children  were  displayed  in  this  free 
talk,  and  how  easy  it  became,  without  efibrt  or  os- 
tentation, to  repress  in  any  one  an  evil  tendency — 
the  tendency,  perhaps,  to  pass  summary  and  con- 
temptuous opinions — and  to  educate  the  intellects  of 
all.  A  great  deal  may  be  done  when  all  seem  to 
be  doing  nothing.  When  news  was  scarce,  and 
time  was  plentiful,  we  filled  that  morning  with  a 
lesson  upon  what  we  entitled  "  common  knowledge." 
That  topic  recurred  two  or  three  times  a- week, 
and  was  concerned  with  reasonings  and  explanations 
on  the  commonest  of  every-day  words  and  things. 
We  divided  the  day  into  two  very  distinct  pa'rts. 
Half  was  spent  upon  book-study,  as  of  languages, 
arithmetic,  and  mathematics;  the  other  half  upon 
history  and  science.  I  began  to  struggle — through 
the  history  of  man — fully  enough  to  occupy  over 
the  task  five  or  six  hours  a-week,  and  get  to  the 
end  in  about  three  years.  In  the  same  time,  we 
were  to  get  through  the  story  of  the  world  about 
us,  and  complete  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  Geo- 
graphy we  learnt  insensibly  with  history  and  sci- 
ence, filling  up  our  knowledge  of  it  with  the  rea- 
ding of  good  books  of  travel.  In  those  studies,  the  in- 
terest taken  by  the  children  was  complete ;  but  part- 
ly because  I  felt  that  there  was  insecurity  in  oral 
teaching  by  itself,  partly  because  I  wished  to  see 
how  we  were  getting  on,  a  practice  was  establish- 
ed of  mubaal  examination  in  all  things  taught  ver- 
bally to  the  whole  school  together.  All  were  part- 
ed into  two  sides,  matched  pretty  evenly,  whose 
work  it  was  to  puzzle  one  another.  The  sides  were 
often  shifted,  for  the  eagerness  of  competition  be- 
came sometimes  greater  thnn  was  wholesome; 
though  it  was  a  pure  game  of  the  wits,  in  whici 
there  was  no  tangible  reward  held  out  to  the  vic- 
tor. Very  proud  I  felt  at  the  first  trial,  when  ] 
heard  cpestions  asked  and  answered  upon  facts  in 
history  and  natural  history,  or  explanations  ol 
familiar  things  taught  verbally,  in  some  cases, 
twelve  months  ago.  It  was  felt  to  be  of  no  use  tc 
ask  anything  told  within  a  month  or  two,  becausi 
that  probably  would  not  have  been  forgotten,  i 
got  a  book  and  entered  every  cjuestion  that  was 
asked,  wording  it  in  my  own  way,  but  altering  oi 
prompting  nothing ;  and  the  book  now  lies  before 
me,  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  degree  and  kind  a 
interest  that  children,  taught  without  oompulsioi 
and  allowed  to  remark  freely  upon  all  that  thej 
are  doing,  can  take  in  the  aecjuisition  of  hard  know- 
ledge. They  began  curiously  with  thoughts  rathe! 
than  things ;  and  with  thoughts,  too,  that  had  no 
been  discussed  among  us  for  a  twelvemonth.  "  Wh] 
does  China  stand  still  in  her  civilization?"  wai 
asked  first ;  that  being  answered,  the  other  sidi 
returned  fire  with  the  same  kind  of  shot,  "  Whj 
did  our  civilization  begin  on  the  shores  of  thi 
Mediterranean?"  That  was  remembered,  and  then 
was  a  return-question  ready,  "  Upon  what  doe 
the  advance  of  civilization  depend  chiefly?"  That 
too,  was  known,  and  there  was  a  shot  more  in  the 
locker,  "Why  is  England  so  particularly  proa 
perous — why  not  some  otherisland  ?''  Then,  theri 
was  a  change  of  theme,  a  demand  for  the  habits  d 
the  sexton-beetle  was  returned  again  in  kind  by  ] 
demand  for  ditto  of  the  ant-lion;  and  upon  thi 
white  ants  there  was  a  retort  made  with  the  ga^ 
fly  and  the  Bosphorus.  Then,  one  side  grew  na«j 
tical,  and  wanted  a  description  of  all  the  parts  t 
an  ancient  ship  of  war.  They  were  rememberej 
— for  the  topic  was  but  a  few  months  old — and  th| 
retort  was,  "  Describe  the  spy-boats  of  the  ancien 
Britons."  That  day's  engagement  ended  with  th 
question,  "  Why  is  it  close  and  warm  in  cloud 
weather  ?"  to  which  the  return-inquiry  was,  "  Wh; 
is  it  colder  as  you  rise  into  the  air,  though  you  ge 
nearer  the  sun  ?"     Every  question  asked  that  da; 
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was  fairly  answered.  On  the  nest  day  of  battle 
I  find  one  side  asking  to  be  shown  the  course  of  the 
chief  ocean-currents,  and  the  other  demanding  to 
be  told  what  causes  ebb  and  flow  of  tide,  spring 
and  neap  tides,  and  to  be  shown  the  course  of  the 
tide-wave.  I  find  questions,  in  the  same  day,  on 
the  wars  of  Hannibal,  the  twinkling  of  the  stars, 
the  theory  of  coral-reefs,  the  construction  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer,  the  tide  in  the  Med: 
terranean,  and  how  one  branch  of  a  fruit-tree  can 
be  made  to  bear  more  than  the  rest.  Farther  on 
I  find  such  questions  asked  as  the  difi'erence  be- 
tween ale  and  porter,  between  treacle  and  mo- 
lasses, how  a  rope  is  made,  how  spines  are  formed 
on  shells,  when  linen  was  first  used  in  Europe, 
and  what  is  the  use  of  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes. 

After  this  system  of  mutual  examination  was 
established,  a  new  phase  of  our  school-life  displayed 
itself.  The  oral- teaching,  which  had  evidently 
not  been  thrown  away,  was  cultivated  with  new 
care ;  a  great  system  of  note-taking  arose  ;  all 
kinds  of  spontaneous  eflbrts  were  made  to  retain 
things  in  the  memory ;  and  the  result  was,  that, 
as  I  read  before  I  taught,  and  could  not  remain 
always  so  full  of  information  ou  a  topic  as  I 
while  teaching  it,  the  children  over  and  over  again 
remembered  more  than  I  did.  I  soon  needed  all 
my  wits  not  to  be  nonplussed  myself  when  they 
were  labouring  to  nonplus  one  another. 

Now  if  work  of  this  kind  can  be  done  merrily 
stopping  at  the  end  of  every  hour  for  five  minute: 
of  play,  and  throughout  without  any  employment 
of  a  harsh  restraint,  if,  over  work  of  this  kind, 
fault  of  character  or  temper  can  be  easily  and  pe; 
fectly  corrected — as  with  us,  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances, they  were — a  spirit  of  inquiry  can  be  be- 
gotten. That  done,  a  boy  can  be  made  to  feel 
the  use  and  enjoy  the  exercise  of  education,  and  in 
the  end  will  turn  out  eager  to  go  on  acquiring 
knowledge  for  himself.  Surely  if  this  be  so,  there 
must  be  something  rotten  in  existing  school-systems, 
planned  upon  the  models  set  up  in  the  middle 
ages !  Truly  I  think  there  is  great  room  for  a 
Luther  among  school-masters ;  and  I  do  marvel 
greatly  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  society  ad- 
is,  in  these  days  to  scholastic  usages,  whereof 
familiarity  breeds  in  it  no  contempt. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

[The  following  stanzas,  originally  published  in 
i  "  Drawing  Room  Journal,"  are  said  to  have 
been  written  by  David  Bates,  of  Philadelphia.] 

CHILDHOOD. 
Childhood,  sweet  .ind  sunny  childhood, 

With  its  careless,  thoughtless  air, 
Like  the  verd.int,  tangled  wildwood, 

Wants  the  training  hand  of  care. 

See  it  springing  all  around  ns — 
Glad  to  know,  and  quick  to  learn : 

Asking  questions  that  confound  us  ; 
Teaching  lessons  in  its  turn. 

Who  loves  not  its  joyous  revel, 

Leaping  lightly  on  the  lawn, 
Up  the  knoll,  along  the  level, 

Free  and  graceful  as  a  fawn  I 

Let  it  revel ;  it  is  nature 

Giving  to  the  little  dears 
Strength  of  limb,  and  healthful  feature, 

For  the  toil  of  coming  years. 

He  who  checks  a  child  with  terror, 

Stops  its  play  and  stills  its  song. 
Not  alone  commits  an  error. 

But  a  great  and  moral  wrong. 

Give  it  play,  and  never  fear  it — 

Active  life  is  no  defect ; 
Never,  never,  break  its  spirit — 

Curb  it  only  to  direct. 


Would  you  dam  the  flowing  river, 
Thinking  it  would  cease  to  flow  ? 

Onward  it  must  go  forever — 
Better  teach  it  where  to  go. 

Childhood  is  a  fountain  wcUin;,^; 

Trace  its  channel  in  the  sand. 
And  its  currents,  spreading,  swelliim-. 

Will  revive  the  withered  land. 

Childhood  is  the  vernal  season  ; 

Trim  and  train  the  tender  shoot; 
Love  is  to  the  coming  reason 

As  the  blossom  to  the  fruit. 

Tender  twigs  are  bent  and  folded — 
Art  to  nature  beauty  lends  ; 

Childhood  e.isily  is  moulded  ; 

Manhood  breaks,  but  seldom  bends 


FOR  PEACE. 
Father!  at  this  twilight  hour 
1  implore  thy  ruling  power  : 
Humbly,  as  on  bended  knee 
Bows  my  prostrate  soul  to  thee. 

Now  I  ask  not  in  my  need, 
From  my  own  foes  to  be  freed  ; 
But  thy  people,  oh,  my  God, 
They  are  failing  'neaih  Thy  rod  ! 

Ah,  wc  own  our  sin  and  loss, 
Own  the  shunning  of  Thy  cross, 
Own  that  we  have  wandered  far. 
Where  the  snares  and  pitfalls  are. 

Till  our  faith  fails  in  our  fears, 
And  our  bread  is  steeped  in  tears  ; 
Strangers  mock  our  inner  life, 
Seeing  thus  our  outer  strife. 

Strong  foes  leap  our  broken  wall 
In  our  streets  the  prophets  fall : 
We  are  wounded  by  the  sword. 
Is  it  not  enough,  oh.  Lord  ? 

Blessed  Saviour !  intercede 
For  us  in  our  utmost  need  I 
Send,  we  pray  thee,  from  above 
The  outpouring  of  thy  love  ! 

Bind  us  closer,  each  to  each. 
By  thy  Spirit,  we  beseech  ! 
Thou  canst  bid  this  storm  to  cease 
Thou  canst  give  us  "perfect  peace, 

God  of  mercy  I  raise  the  slain. 
Turn  thy  people  yet  again  I 
Cause  thy  holy  face  to  shine. 
Save  us  by  tliy  grace  Diviue  ! 
Twelfth  mo.  30th,  1857. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

CContiuuod  from  p<ige  125.) 
ISRAEL   PEMBERTON. 
Israel   Pemberton,  son  of  Phineas  and  Phebe 
was  born  at  the  newly  erected  family 
"  Grove  Place."  in  Bucks  eountv.  on 


Pemberton 

mansion  on  "  Grove  Place,"  in  Bucks  county,  oii 
20th  of  Twelfth  month,  16S4.  Israel  was 
carefully  educated  and  trained  in  childhood  by  his 
parents,  and,  in  his  youth,  was  bound  an  ap- 
prentice to  Samuel  Carpenter,  at  that  time  a  mer- 
chant, in  Philadelphia,  and  a  valuable  Friend. 

When  he  reached  maturity,  he  entered  into  bu- 
siness for  himself,  and  having  an  excellent  talent 
for  mercantile  pursuits,  and  being  industrious  in 
his  habits,  he  soon  was  as  extensively  engaged  in 
trade  as  was  desirable.  In  the  year  1708,  he 
visited  Barbadoes  and  other  West  India  Islands 
for  purposes  of  traflic,  and  doubtless  to  enter  into 
business  arrangements  with  men  of  .standing  there, 
as  consignees  or  factors.  On  this  occasion,  atthoufh 
expecting  to  be  absent  from  Philadelphia  but  a  few 
months,  he  thought  it  right  to  take  a  certificate  of 


membership  with  him.  This  certificate  is  valuable, 
as  showing  that  he  was,  at  that  early  period  in  life, 
exemplary  and  consistent,  giving  evidence  of  hav- 
ing taken  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  of  loving  and 
obeying  the  Truth.  The  certificate  says,  "  he  hath 
been  of  a  good  conversation  from  his  childhood, 
having  been  brought  up  amongst  us,  and  is  well 
beloved  for  his  innocent  life  and  good  behaviour  in 
the  Truth.  We  desire  his  growth  and  preservation 
thercm  to  the  end  of  his  days.  That  the  same  may 
be  the  portion  of  God's  people  everywhere,  is  our 
sincere  and  hearty  prayer."  On  the  12(h  of  the 
Second  month,  1710,  he  was  married  to  llachel 
Read,  a  daughter  of  Charles  Read,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  Rachel  Read  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lord's  gracious  invitations  at  a  very 
cariy  age,  and  being  faithful  thereto,  was  well  qua- 
lified, for  a  help-meet  for  one,  who,  whilst  diligent 
in  earthly  business,  was  seeking  above  all,  for"  an 
inheritance  incorruptible,  and  that  fadcth  not  away, 
eternal  in  the  heavens. 

The  honourable  business  habits  of  Israel  Pem- 
berton, and  his  steriing  integrity  won  him  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  gene- 
rally. This  was  manifested  in  the  public  offices 
placed  upon  him.  For  nineteen  successive  years, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  A.ssembly  of  his  native 
province.  A  memorial  issued  concerning  him  says, 
"  Having  chosen  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in  his  youth, 
and  being  preserved  therein,  he  established  and 
supported  an  unblemished  character,  by  his  justice, 
integrity,  and  uprightness  in  his  dealings  amongst 
men,  and  his  mild,  steady  and  prudeilt  conduct 
through  life." 

He  was  much  employed  in  the  business  of  the 
church,  in  looking  after  its  property,  in  watching 
over  the  interests  of  the  schools  under  its  care,  in 
treating  with  those  who  had  violated  its  discipline, 
and  in  composing  and  ending  differences  which, 
from  the  clashing  of  pecuniary  interests,  sometimes 
arose  amongst  its  members.  He  appears  to  have 
been  considered  peculiariy  gifted  as  a  clerk,  and 
held  that  office  in  several  meetings  for  discipline, 
for  many  years.  He  was  an  overseer  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  church,  as  well  as  by  the  care  for  the 
well  being  of  his  fellow-members,  which  the  head 
of  the  church  had  laid  upon  him.  In  the  Twelfth 
month,  1729,  he  was  appointed  an  elder,  and  filled 
the  station  with  honesty,  firmness  and  love,  to  the 
close  of  his  earthly  existence. 

In  the  First  month,  1730,  the  First  month,  old 
style,  corresponding  to  the  Third  in  the  new,  the 
attention  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  was  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  a  riotous  and  noisy  celebration  of  the 
day,  in  honour  of  Patrick  the  so-called  Saint  of 
Ireland,  had  taken  place  in  the  city.  This  is  noted 
as  the  first  time  such  a  celebratiou  was  ever  known 
in  Philadelphia.  The  following  minute  was  made 
on  the  occasion  :  "  It  being  taken  notice  that  of 
late  much  disturbance  has  been  given  to  Friends, 
as  well  as  other  sober  inhabitants,  by  firing  gun.s 
and  revellings,  occasioned  by  the  classing  together 
nationally  numbers  of  people,  under  pretence  of 
keeping  a  day  to  their  saint,  called  as  Saint  Pat- 
rick ;  which  being  unusual  heretofore  in  this  coun- 
try, which  was  chiefly  settled  by  sober  people,  and 
may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  in  several  re- 
spects, this  meeting  appoints  Isaac  Norris,  Samuel 
Preston,  and  Israel  Pemberton  to  wait  on  the  Go- 
vernor, and  to  request  him,  on  behalf  of  Friends, 
the  favour,  that  he  would  be  pleased,  as  much  as 
in  him  lies,  to  discountenance  such  doings  for  the 
future." 

The  Governor  expressed  "  his  kind  regard  to 
the  application,  and  to  such  a  body  of  sober  people, 
but  as  it  had  been  practised  by  the  English,  Welch 
and  Irish,  to  keep  such  a  day,  he  thought  it  would 
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be  difficult  to  prevent  it ;  but  that  he  would  not 
encourage,  but  rather  discourage  the  practice,  and 
particularly  any  tumultuous  or  offensive  beha- 
viour." 

The  above  is  one  instance  of  the  watchful  care 
of  concerned  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  over  the 
peace  and  moral  standing  of  the  community  in 
which  they  dwelt.  They  were  jealous  of  the  re- 
putation of  the  colony,  and  felt  the  responsibility 
that  rested  on  them  as  influential  members  of  the 
community,  and  they  were  always  on  the  alert  to 
endeavour  to  check  or  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  anything  which  they  thought  might  militate 
against  the  virtue  and  sobriety  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Pennsylvania. 

We  need  not  follow  Israel  Pemberton  in  his 
many  services  in  the  church,  or  in  the  individual 
oases  of  interest,  in  which  he  was  coucerned.  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  he  retained  the  dew  of  his 
youth,  the  love  of  his  espousals,  through  an  active 
life  ;  that  he  was  closely  united  in  spirit  with  the 
faithful  labourers  of  his  day;  that  he  maintained 
hospitality,  and  ministered  largely  to  the  comfort 
of  the  saints  ;  and  that,  through  the  Lord's  mer- 
ciful support,  he  lived  honoured  and  respected,  and 
left  no  speck  or  blemish  on  his  name.  The  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  say  of  him  : — "  He  was  a  member 
of  this  meeting  near  fifty  years,  and  being  well- 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  truth,  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  understanding,  be  approved  himself  a 
faithful  elder ;  adorning  our  holy  profession  by  a 
life  of  meekness,  humility,  circumspection,  and  a 
disinterested  regard  to  the  honour  of  truth;  of 
great  use  in  the  exercise  of  our  discipline,  being  a 
lover  of  peace  and  unity  in  the  church,  careful  to 
promote  and  maintain  it;  constant  in  the  attend- 
ance of  meetings,  and  his  deportment  therein, 
grave,  solid  and  reverent,  and  a  true  sympathizer 
with  those  who  were  honestly  concerned  in  the 
ministry ;  a  conspicuous  example  of  moderation 
and  plainness;  extensive  in  his  charity  and  of 
great  benevolence.  In  conversation  cheerful,  at- 
tended with  a  peculiar  sweetness  of  disposition, 
which  rendered  his  company  both  agreeable  and 
instructive. 

"A  few  days  before  his  decease,  being  in  a  free 
converse  with  two  of  his  Friends  whom  he  much 
loved  and  respected,  he  took  occasion  to  recount 
many  occurrences  of  his  life,  and  with  a  great 
sense  of  gratitude,  to  express  the  lively  remem- 
brance he  retained  of  the  merciful  extendings  of 
Divine  love  towards  him  in  his  youth,  by  the  con- 
tinuance whereof  he  had  been  enabled  to  persevere 
in  a  conscientious  discharge  of  his  religious  duties 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  ;  and  that  being  still 
favoured  with  a  degree  of  the  same  love,  it  was  his 
greatest  comfort  in  his  declining  years. 

"  His  death  was  sudden,  though  not  altogether 
unexpected,  having  been,  at  intervals,  frequently 
affected  with  a  dizziness  in  his  head ;  and  several 
times  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  speech. 

''  He  was  very  lively  and  pleasant  the  morning 
before  his  departure,  and  in  the  afternoon  went  to 
the  burial  of  an  acquaintance,  and  accompanied 
the  corpse  to  the  grave-yard,  where  he  was  seized 
with  a  fit,  supposed  to  be  of  the  apoplectic  kind, 
and  expired  in  about  an  hour." 

His  death  took  place  First  mo.  19th,  1754,  he 
being  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Hie  deep  Sea  soundings  by  the  Arctic— 'Yhe. 
U.  S.  surveying  steamer  Arctic  has  returned  from 
her  deep  sea  explorations,  completing  her  former 
surveys  and  examining  into  the  practicability  of 
other  telegraphic  extension  in  connection  with  the 
great  transatlantic  scheme.     The  first  part  of  the 


work  was  completed  successfully,  but  in  the  deep 
sea  soundings,  the  sounding  line,  several  thousand 
fathoms  long,  was  lost.  The  plan  proposed  was 
make  soundings  and  thermal  observations,  at 
intervals  of  thirty  miles,  between  Halifax  and 
Bermuda,  and  thence  home.  This  is  only  a  por- 
tion of  an  elaborate  examination  that  is  being  made 
of  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  Gulf 
Stream,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  A.  D. 
Bache,  the  head  of  our  Coast  Survey  Department. 
The  principal  instrument  in  these  surveys  has  been 
the  thermometer,  and  by  its  aid  they  were  able  to 
measure  the  amount  and  locate  the  limits  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  with  no  little  accuracy.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  surface,  being  affected  by  a  thous- 

d  causes,  can  belittle  relied  on,  but  a  systematic 
thermal  examination  at  a  depth  of  15  or  20  fa- 
thoms has  been  effected.  Temperatures  were  ob- 
served even  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred  fathoms 
varyiug  at  first  by  distance  of  ten  fathoms,  and 
afterwards,  as  the  differences  in  temperature  on 
descending  became  less  perceptible,  by  greater  dis- 
tances between  the  thermometers.  These  observa- 
tions showed  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  comparatively 

superficial  current,  and  is  underlaid  by  vast  strata 
of  cold  water,  so  cold  as  to  carry  to  Southern 
regions  the  temperature  of  the  far  North.  In  the 
passage  from  Halifax  towards  Bermuda  elaborate 
thermal  experiments  were  made.  At  the  last 
station,  before  the  parting  of  the  line  and  loss  of 
their  last  sounding  apparatus,  the  temperatures 
increased  from  a  depth  of  nearly  three  miles  in  a 
very  regular  proportion,  beginning  with  25  degrees 
on  the  bottom  and  running  up  45  degrees,  44  de- 
grees, 66  degrees,  and  54  degrees,  to  finally  75 
degrees  on  the  surface.  Some  of  the  depths  ob- 
tained were  enormous — the  greatest  reliable  depths 
ever  obtained. 


A  Word  of  Exhortatioi 


For  "The  Friend.' 

to  tlie  lontli. 


Dear  Young  Friends, — My  mind  is  turned  to- 
wards you  in  earnest  solicitude  for  your  preserva- 
tion and  growth  in  the  Truth  ;  in  order  to  which, 
it  is  essential  for  you  to  take  heed  unto  the  gentle 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  your  hearts, 
which  teaches  the  children  of  men  universally,  af 
it  taught  the  primitive  believers,  "  To  live  soberly 
righteously  and  godly  in  this  present  world,"  which 
as  they  take  heed  unto,  they  are  led  out  of  all 
error  into  all  truth,  and  are  enabled  to  walk  before 
the  Lord  in  his  holy  fear,  showing  forth  the  praises 
of  Him  who  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  to  virtue, 
in  an  upright  every-day  walking  among  men. 

It  is  to  this  inspeaking  word  of  Divine  grace 
that  I  feel  constrained  in  the  first  place  to  call  your 
attention,  that  you  may  be  led  away  from  every 
thing  that  the  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  ;  for 
the  present  is  a  day  of  great  departure  in  many 
under  our  name,  from  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of 
Christ.  Satan  hath  his  snares  thickly  strewed  ir 
your  pathway,  if  possible  to  entangle  your  feet 
and  to  turn  them  out  of  that  path  which  leads  to 
blessedness,  and  which  the  righteous  of  every  gen- 
eration have  trod  to  glory. 

Dear  Young  Friends, — Great  is  the  necessity 
for  you  to  watch  closely  the  insinuations  of  our 
cruel  enemy,  who  may  try  to  persuade  you  that 
there  is  but  little  in  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing, 
such  as  plainness  in  dress,  address,  &o. ;  but  the 
ever-present  witness  for  God  has  shown  you  who 
are  attentive  to  it,  that  plainness  is  right  for  you 
to  observe,  both  as  respects  dress,  address  and 
your  general  deportment  among  men ;  and  hence 
the  necessity  to  observe  the  exhortation  of  the 
Apostle,  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be 
ye  transformed   by  the  renewing  of  your  mind, 


that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good  and  accept- 
able and  perfect  will  of  God  concerning  you."  The 
round  of  the  testimony  which  our  holy  Head  has 
Faid  upon  us  to  bear,  against  the  changeable  fash- 
ions and  customs  of  the  world,  is  truly  christian ; 
believing  that  as  they  are  indulged  in,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  foster  the  seeds  of  pride  and  licentious- 
ness in  the  human  heart,  and  to  indispose  it  for 
that  calm  reflection  and  introversion,  which  are  in- 
separable from  a  growth  in  grace.  Therefore,  dear 
Friends,  turn  away  from  all  the  false  reasonings  of 
your  soul's  enemy,  remembering  that  the  way  of 
the  cross  is  the  way  to  the  crown ;  the  faithful  in 
11  ages,  as  is  evident  from  divers  scriptures  which 
light  be  adduced,  have  felt  the  necessity  of  turn- 
ing away  from  the  spirit  of  the  world  which  lieth 
in  wickedness,  and  to  live  holy  and  righteous  lives. 
The  language  of  the  Apostle,  which,  though  ad- 
dressed to  the  female  sex,  applies  as  fitly  to  the 
male,  is  conclusive,  "whose  adorning,"  says  he, 
let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting 
the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of 
apparel,  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart, 
in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  cjuiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price." 

And  our  ever-adorable  Mediator  and  Advocate 
with  the  Father,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  set  us  an 
example  of  plainness;  his  garment  was  without 
seam ;  and  surely  his  followers,  as  we  profess  to  be, 
ought  not  so  to  assimilate  with  the  world,  and  yield 
to  its  spirit,  as  to  copy  after  it,  to  our  great  loss  as 
to  a  holy  life  and  conversation.  Let  us  ever  bear 
in  mind  his  language  to  bis  followers,  when  per- 
sonally upon  earth,  "  Ye  are  not  of  the  world  even 
as  I  am  not  of  the  world." 

My  dear  young  Friends,  be  ye  therefore  willing 
on  all  occa.sions  to  acknowledge  your  Lord  and 
Master  before  men,  showing  that  you  are  not  of 
the  world,  but  his  followers  ;  and  that  he  has  been 
with  you  in  the  garden,  and  is  working  in  you 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure ;  and 
your  feet  being  thus  turned  into  the  footsteps  of  the 
flock  of  Christ,  you  will,  in  his  own  time,  be  pre- 
pared to  take  your  ranks  in  the  militant  church, 
to  his  honour  and  to  your  own  unspeakable  peace. 
The  earnest  solicitude  of  my  spirit  has  been  in 
a  particular  manner  on  behalf  of  those  of  this  in- 
teresting class,  who  have  been  favoured  to  make 
covenant  with  the  Lord  by  some  sacrifice,  and  yet 
at  times  feel  very  much  discouraged,  on  account  of 
the  low  state  of  things  amongst  us,  and  are  ready  . 
to  say  in  the  language  of  one  formerly,  "  Who  , 
shall  show  us  any  goodl"  Dear  Friends,  keep  your  ^ 
eyes  steadily  to  the  Blessed  Head  of  the  church,, 
who  is  as  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  to 
carry  on  his  great  and  glorious  work  in  you,  as  he 
was  in  that  day  when  he  gathered  our  worthy  fore- 
fathers from  the  world's  ways,  manners,  maxims, 
and  customs,  and  enabled  them  to  become  valiants 
for  his  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the, 
earth.  Your  dependence  being  upon  him  alone^ 
who  is  the  Blessed  Head  of  his  Church,  you  willl 
be  led  on  step  by  step,  and  he  will  open  to  you  the! 
mysteries  of  the  heavenly  Kingdom,  as  he  may  seej 
you  able  to  bear  it,  to  the  comfort  and  consolatioaj 
of  your  souls.  Wherefore,  my  dear  young  Friends,j 
be  sober,  be  vigilant,  be  attentive  to  the  voice  o^, 
the  Good  Shepherd,  and  he  will  lead  you  away 
from  all  the  by-ways  and  crooked  paths  of  sin  and, 
Satan,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of, 
God,  and  you  will  be  permitted  to  join  experiment- 
ally in  the  heavenly  anthem,  "  Great  and  marvel- 
lous are  thy  works.  Lord  God,  Almighty;  just  and 
true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints." 


J.  E. 


Barnesville,  Ohio,  Twelfth  Mo. 
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Billies  of  Daily  life,  by 
Life  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  great  evils  or 
Leavy  trials ;  but  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  petty 
evils  and  small  trials  is  the  ordinary  and  appointed 
exercise  of  the  Christian  graces.  To  bear  with 
the  failings  of  those  about  us — with  their  infirmi- 
ties, their  bad  judgments,  their  ill  breedings,  their 
perverse  tempers — to  endure  neglect  when  we  feel 
we  deserve  attention,  and  ingratitude  when  we  ex- 
pected thanks ;  to  bear  with  the  company  of  dis- 
agreeable people, — these  are  the  best  exercises  of 
patience  and  self-denial,  and  the  better  because 
pot  chosen  by  ourselves.  To  bear  with  vexation 
in  business,  with  disappointment  in  our  expecta- 
tions, with  interruptions  of  our  retirement,  with  fol- 
ly, intrusion,  disturbance — in  short,  with  whatever 
opposesourwill,orcontradicts  our  humour — this  ha- 
bitual acquiesence  appears  to  be  more  of  the  essence 
of  self-denial  than  any  little  rigours  or  afllictious 

of  our  own  imposings.     These  constant,  inevitable,  

but  inferior  evils  properly  improved,  furnish  a  good'  received  the  benediction  of  all  on  board,  I  rerur'ned 
moral  discipline,  and  might,  in  the  days  of  igno-  to   my   ship  to  continue   my  voyage. — Frum  La 


I  immediately  stood  for  it,  and  with  a  freshening 
wind,  at  eleven  o'clock  I  distinguished  a  barque. 
I  induced  the  captain  to  go  aloft,  encouraging  him 
and  trying  to  console  him  in  every  possible  man- 
ner, to  see  whether  he  could  make  her  out ;  and  at 
half-past  eleven,  God  had  crowned  my  undertak- 
ing and  fulfilled  my  wish — it  was  the  barque  Alto. 
The  transports  of  Captain  Lawrence  were  unbound 
ed  ;  he  embraced  me,  and  offered  me  a  large  amount 
of  money  when  he  should  get  on  board,  which  I 
refused;  for  I  would  not  crown  my  act  by  accep- 
ting money. 

When  a  short  distance  from  her,  I  lowered  the 
boats,  and  carried  the  crew  and  the  captain  to  their 
barque,  where,  in  fact,  I  found  a  poor  young  ladj-, 
with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  breathless,  and  in  the 
greatest  agony. 

The  captain,  after  the  first  effusions  of  his  joy, 
repeated  his  offers,  insisting  upon  my  accepting 
them,  but,  which  I  refused,  as  before;   and  haviuw 


su2iersedtd  iMgrimage  and  penance. 

A  Romance  at  Sea. — The  Secretary  of  State 
Madrid  has  communicated  to  the  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  in  Spain,  the  fol 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Samuel  Scott. 
"  This  week  has  been  spent  pretty  peacably  ;  I 


lowing  declaration,  transmitted  through  the  Miu-  hope  with  some    increase  of  bodily   strenr-th,   and 
ister  of  Marine,  and  made  before  the  captain  of  I  religious  improvement.     '  Take  thee  agaii?  another 
the  port  at  Tarragona,  by  D.  Jose  13o.jeh,  captain  I  roll.'     When  I  consider   the  Lord's   deal 
of  the  Spanish  brig  Jacinta :  "  .  ,       - 

On  the  22d  of  July  last,  at  seven 


the  failings  of  their  fellow  creatures  with  a  rigor- 
ous severity,  and  often  exact  from  them  the  utter- 
most farthing.  Since  the  last  severe  attack  of 
disease  last  month,  I  hope  some  degree  of  spirit- 
ual exercise  has  been  supported  ;  and  some  inter- 
nal sensation  of  Ilim  who  is  invisible  experienced. 
May  He  who  only  hath  the  power,  rebuke  the 
spoiler  for  his  own  Name's  sake,  that  before  I  go 
hence,  a  further  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  whom  to  know  is  life 
eternal.  Amen.  During  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent week,  I  have  frequently  meditated  on  various 
passages  contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  which 
I  judged  suitable  to  my  late  and  present  condition. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  the  words  which  arc  writ- 
ten." SclccUd  by  a  Country  Subscriber. 


clock  in 
the  morning,  in  north  latitude  37  degrees  and  8 
minutes,  and  west  longitude  34  degrees  30  minutes 
seiiig  bound  for  Spain  from  New  Urlean.-i,  after 
being  out  thirty-three  days,  I  perceived  a  boat 
with  people  who  were  waving  a  white  handkerchief, 
md  pulling  in  the  direction  of  my  brig.  Believ- 
ng  they  were  shipwrecked,  I  instantly  gave  orders 
,0  bear  down  to  them,  and  being  side  by  side,  they 
old  me  that  two  days  before,  being  out  in  pursuit 
)f  a  whale  they,  during  a  squall,  had  lost  sight  of' 


me  from  my  youth  upwards,  I  am  filled  with 
astonishment ;  I  see  no  end  of  his  praise.  Being 
early  brought  out  of  a  state  of  the  greatest  enmity, 
and  favoured  with  some  sense  of  the  Diving  lile, 
I  became  exceedingly  zealous  for  the  truths 
Christianity,  particularly  as  held  forth  by  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers, according  to  their  strictest  torm,  and  was 
applauded  by  many  of  my  fellow  creatures  almost 
as  a  spotless  character^  and  an  example  unto  others. 
Whilst  in  a  spirit  of  self  exaltation  1  was  exclaim- 
behold   my  zeal   for  the   Lord    of  hosts,   the 


heir  barque,  in  which  they  had  left  behind  the !  cleansing  of  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter 


vife  of  the  captain,  who  was  the  man  that  was 
peaking  to  me,  adding  that  she  was  in  an  inter- 
sting  position,  having  with  her  besides,  a  little  boy 
ind  two  other  persons. 

A  little  farther  north  I  perceived  two  other  boats, 
11  belonging  to  the  American  barque  Alto,  capt, 
:'hos.  H.  Lawrence,  of  New  Bedford,  whence  he 
ad  sailed  forty -three  days  before.  The  men  of  th 
'd  boats,  numbering  in  all  eighteen,  having  been 
iken  on  board,  exhausted  from  fatigue,  were  pro- 
ided  with  food  and  clothing,  and  seeing  the  despair 
f  the  captain  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  family 
nd  his  vessel  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  I  resolved 
any  hazard  to  go  in  quest  of  them.  The  stormy 
eather,  the  foreign  idiom  of  the  captain — which 
d  not  permit  me  clearly  to  understand  the  direc- 
on  where  the  barque  might  be  found — the  time 
hich  had  passed  since  they  had  lost  sight  of  their 
lip,  and  my  own  obligations  to  continue  my  course, 
"ter  having  experienced  thirty-three  days  of  bad 
eather — all  of  these  powerful  reasons  did  not  in- 
ice  me  to  give  up  my  resolution  of  aiding  those 
fortunate  men  and  consoling  them  in  their  afflic- 
)n;  and  trusting  to  Providence  and  my  good 
;use,  I  steered  to  the  north. 
V/e  passed  the  day  without  perceiving  any  ves- 
1  and  the  night  overtakiug  us  without  having  at- 
'  ined  our  purpose,  we  passed  it  with  the  utmost 
gilancc,  the  captain  being  in  a  state  of  extraordi- 
kyry  prostration  and  anxiety,  which  increased  my 
termination  to  continue  my  enterprise.  The 
wn  of  the  23 J  came  on,  and  my  vigilance  was 
doubled;  at  10  A.  M.,  the  watch  at  the  mast- 
ad  descried  a  sail  bearing  North,  North-east. 


too  much  neglected ,  and  with  the  beam  m  my  own 
eye,  I  became  an  eager  observer  and  reprover  of 
the  motes  in  the  eyes  of  my  brethren  ;  very  un- 
even was  my  walk  ;  may  he  who  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth,  be  merciful.  For  the  last  thirty  years  of 
my  life,  I  think  very  few  days  have  passed  without 
repeated  desires  after  the  Lord,  and  the  remem 
brance  of  his  name,  and  that  salvation  which  i; 
by  the  grace  of  Christ ;  nevertheless  iniquities 
have  still  grievously  prevailed  against  me.  All 
my  life  I  have  been  comparatively  weak  in  body, 
but  for  the  last  three  years  the  infirmities  of  old  age 
have  come  fast  upon  me  ;  my  fiesh  and  my  strength 
have  failed,  and  I  have  been  chiefly  confined  to 
my  solitary  chamber,  where  at  times,  I  have  sought 
with  a  degree  of  solicitude  for  religious  improve 
mcnt ;  and  that  the  afllictions  of  my  flesh  mi'^ht 
through  the  operations  and  influences  of  that  grace 
which  saveth,  be  a  means  of  producing  the  peacea- 
ble fruits  of  righteousness  1  But  for  want  of  con- 
stant watchfulness  and  walking  in  the  Divine  light, 
in  which  only  is  the  power,  even  there  Satan  has 
intruded,  and  I  have  fallen  into  many  inconve- 
niences, ilow  great  has  been  the  long  suffering 
of  the  Lord  towards  me,  and  his  unwearied  for- 
bearance. He  has  followed  me  with  his  calls,  and 
the  reproofs  of  his  spirit,  from  early  youth,  as  to  the 
eventh  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  advanced  periods 
of  old  age,  notwithstanding  my  manifold  revoltings 
from  Him.  How  justly  might  He  in  anger  have 
withdrawn  his  loving  kindness,  and  bound  me  in 
hains  of  darkness,  '  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,'  but  I  hope  He  hath  not  so   dealt  with 


Russian  Statistics.  From  a  book  of  statistics 
published  lately  by  Mr.  Roslayski  Petrowski,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Charkoff  in  Eussia,  wc 
condense  the  following  interesting  statements.  Kus- 
sia  is  thirty-one  times  larger  than  France,  and  thir- 
ty-nine times  larger  than  Austria,  or  than  England 
and  Prussia  together.  The  proportion  of  unculti- 
vated soil  to  the  whole  area  amounts  in  Kussia  to 
20-100;  in  Austria,  to  16-100;  in  England,  to 
12-100;  in  Prussia,  to  8i-100;  in  France,  to  7^- 
100.  As  regards  the  proportion  of  land  to  the 
population,  there  are  in  Kussia  about  nineteen  and 
a  fraction  acres  of  productive  land  to  each  indivi- 
dual; in  Austria  and  Prussia  there  are  four  and  a 
fraction;  in  France,  about  four,  and  in  England 
rather  more  than  three  acres.  These  three  acres 
in  England  produce  45  to  50  bushels;  the  same 
number  in  Prussia  produces  25 ;  in  France,  23 ; 
in  Austria,  16;   in  Kussia,  scarcely  12. 

This  great  difference  is  caused  principally  by 
the  inferior  modes  of  cultivation  practised  in  the 
last  mentioned  countries.  The  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits  in  Eng- 
land, are  worth  on  an  average,  S34  per  head  ;  m 
France,  $22 ;  in  Prussia,  nearly  821  ;  in  Austria, 
nearly  §14;  and  in  Kussia,  nearly  §7.  In  com- 
mercial pursuits  in  England,  nearly  S26  per  head  ; 
in  France  SlOi  ;  in  Prussia,  5i  ;  in  Austria,  §3  J  ; 
and  in  Kussia,  S2i.  In  England  there  are  10,000 
miles  of  railroad,  in  France  3,500,  in  Prussia  2000, 
and  in  Russia  COO  miles.  Mortality  in  Kussia  is 
very  great.  Of  every  1000  persons  who  die,  only 
116  arrived  at  years  of  maturity ;  in  Prussia,  193; 
in  France,  214;  in  England,  270. 

As  regards  education,  in  Prussia  every  6  7-1 0th 
individual  attends  school ;  in  England,  every  9th ; 
in  France,  every  11th ;  in  Austria,  every  14th  ;  in 
Kussia,  however,  only  one  out  of  132.  In  France 
there  is  one  book  published  to  every  7000  inhabi- 
tants; in  Austria,  1  to  14,000;  in  England,  1  to 
21,000;  and  in  Kussia,  1  to  58,000.  In  Kussia 
there  is  one  criminal  to  every  1389  inhabitants; 
in  Austria,  1  to  652  ;  in  France,  1  to  585  ;  in  Prus- 
sia, 1  to  449.  In  statistics  of  crime,  England  leads 
the  van,  there  being  in  that  enlightened  country 
one  criminal  among  every  375  inhabitants.  In 
Prussia  there  is  one  church  to  every  1060  inhabi- 
tants; in  Kussia,  1  to  every  1360  ;  in  England,  1  to 
every  1414  ;  in  Austria,  1  to  every  1820.  In  Kus- 
sia there  is  one  priest  to  every  370  persons;  in 
A-UStria,  1  to  450  ;  in  France,  1  to  460  ;  in  Prussia, 
1  to  1228,  and  in  England,  1  to  1250.— Late 
Paper. 

As  one  who  carries  gunpowder,  does  not  wish  to 
where  sparks  are  flying,  lest  he  should  be  de- 
stroyed, so  should  we  carefully  avoid  such  com- 


His  ways  are  not  as  the  ways  of  men,  who  mark  pany  and  places  as  may  lead  us  into  sin 
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We  have  received  two  communications  on  "  The 
Position  of  Women,"  controverting  some  of  the 
sentiments  advanced  in  the  essay,  which  is  in 
course  of  publication  in  our  Journal.  AVe  shall 
■withhold  them  until  the  first  is  finished,  which  will 
be  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  numbers  more.  As 
one  of  the  authors  speaks  as  though  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  essay  we  are  publishing,  were  ap- 
proved by  those  having  charge  of  "  The  Friend," 
we  repeat  what  we  said  when  giving  place  to  the 
first  portion  of  it,  that  we  do  not  unite  with  some 
of  the  opinions  advanced  in  it,  and  some  of  the 
changes  proposed,  but  are  willing  to  give  the  author 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  our  readers  a  like 
opportunity  to  read  and  reflect  on  what  he  has  set 
forth  in  an  unexceptionable  manner,  and  believes, 
"  if  allowed,  a  candid  examination  will  be  found 
reasonable  and  sound." 

The  "  Ode  to  Winter"  received,  contains  S( 
good  sentiments  and  feelings,  well  expressed,  but 
parts  of  it  are  so  obscure  that  we  think  it  will  not 
do  for  publication. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Twelfth  mo.  19th 
The  British  Parliament  adjourned  on  the  12th  unti 
the  4th  of  Second  month,  the  Rojal  assent  having  been 
previously  given  to  the  Bank  Issues  Indemnity  bill.  The 
latest  step  in  parliamentary  reform  agitation  is  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  memorial,  very  influentially  signed,  in 
favour  of  a  special  representation  in  Parliament  of  the 
educated  classes. 

Trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  con- 
tinued generally  very  dull.  Many  more  heavy  failures 
had  occurred.  The  liabilities  of  the  various  houses,  in- 
cluding banks,  which  have  suspended  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  panic,  are  estimated  by  the  London 
Times  at  £50,000,000.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  increased  £1,381,306.  The  demand  for  loaaf 
had  fallen  off.  The  Bank  rate  was  still  lOper  cent;-; 
but  good  short  paper  was  negotiable  at  8J  a  9  per  cent. 
Consols,  92J.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  further 
declined ;  prices  ranged  from  a^d.  to  6id.  Breadstuffs 
were  dull,  with  little  change  in  price. 

In  France,  business  was  much  depressed,  but  few 
failures  of  note  had  occurred.  The  French  are  said  to 
be  little  disposed  to  engage  in  speculative  enterprises 
and  much  of  their  business  is  done  for  ready  money  or 
short  credit.  For  these  reasons  it  was  believed,  f 
financial  crisis  would  be  less  severely  felt  there  than 
Great  Britain  and  some  parts  of  the  continent.  The 
pressure  for  money  had  abated  in  Paris,  and  the  Bank 
had  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  to  6  per  cent.  Instruc 
tions  had  been  sent  to  the  French  Minister  in  China,  to 
co-operate  effectively  with  Lord  Elgin  and  the  English 
naval  and  military  commanders. 

The  legislative  session  of  Sardinia  opened  at  Turin  on 
the  14th.  The  King  in  his  speech  asked  for  "  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  development  of  those  liberal  princi- 
ples, which  are  the  immovable  basis  of  the  national 
policy." 

A  Berlin  despatch  says  that  diplomatic  relations  will 
probably  be  soon  resumed  between  Prussia  and  Switzer- 
land. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  announces  an  import- 
ant victory  over  the  Circassians.  Many  of  them  were 
killed,  and  a  large  number  of  their  villages  burned. 

The  commercial  crisis  in  Norway  continued  very 
severe.  Two  delegates  from  the  Government  had  gone 
to  Hamburg  with  money  to  support  the  firms  there 
whose  failures  would  be  prejudicial  to  Norwegian  com- 
merce. 

At  Hamburg,  money  matters  were  thought  to  be  more 
encouraging.  The  rate  of  interest  had  fallen  to  9  per 
cent. 

The  launch  of  the  Leviathan  steamer  has  proved  to  be 
a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  expense.  Operations  were 
resumed  on  the  10th ;  but  with  the  most  tremendous 
pressure  that  could  be  applied,  the  vessel  was  moved 
scarcely  three  feet,  when  the  work  was  suspended. 

It  issaid  that  a  conference  will  shortly  be  held  in 
London  between  the  representatives  of  France  and  Eng- 
Uud,  relative  to  the  French  scheme  of  slavery. 


The  Paris  Fatrie  says  the  Ottoman  Ministry  is  about 
to  bring  the  question  of  the  occupation  of  Perim,  by 
England,  before  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers 
at  Constantinople. 

UNITED  STATES. — Congress  reassembled  on  the  4th 
3t.  The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  President  to  communicate  all  inform- 
ation in  his  possession,  relative  to  the  seizure  of  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Walker  and  his  followers  in  Nicaragua,  together  with 
such  instructions  given  to  naval  and  other  officers  as 
pertain  to  the  subject.  A  similar  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  Senator  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories.  The  bill  is 
designed  as  a  compromise  measure.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  instructing 
the  Committee  on  Territories  to  report  its  opinions  whe- 
ther the  organic  act  of  Utah  ought  not  to  be  repealed 
and  that  territory  attached  to  an  adjoining  territory 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  introduced  a  bill  to  punish  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Treaty  with  Japan.— The  U.  S.  Consul  General  at  Ja- 
pan has  negotiated  a  further  treaty  with  the  authorities, 
intended  to  facilitate  commercial  intercourse.  Permis- 
sion is  granted  by  it  to  American  citizens  to  reside  per- 
manently at  Simoda  and  Hakodade.  Americans  com- 
mitting offences  in  Japan,  are  to  be  trisd  by  the  Ameri- 
can Consnl-General  or  Consul,  and  are  to  be  punished 
according  to  American  laws. 

Kansas. — General  Denver  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
acting  Governor.  It  is  stated  that  he  openly  declares  his 
approval  of  the  course  of  Walker  and  Stanton,  and  that 
the  Administration  is  mistaken  if  it  supposes  he  will  not 
follow  their  example.  At  the  urgent  request  of  a  large 
party  of  Free  State  men  from  Lawrence,  Governor  Den- 
given  up  to  them  the  arms  taken  by  Gov.  Geary 
during  his  administration,  from  the  large  body  of  immi- 
grants who  reached  Kansas,  by  the  northern  route.  The 
late  special  session  of  the  Legislature  resulted  in  the  en- 
ctmeut  of  two  laws  only — one  submitting  the  whole 
Lecompton  Constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people  on  the 
4th  of  this  month,  and  the  other  making  the  perpetration 
election  frauds  felony.  Several  other  enactments 
were  passed  over  the  Governor's  veto,  but  the  presiding 
oEBcers  having  neglected  to  a£5s  their  signatures  before 
the  adjournment,  they  have  not  become  laws.  The  Free 
State  party  declined  voting  at  the  election  on  the  21st 
ult.  The  Lecompton  Constitution  was  adopted  with  the 
slavery  clause,  many  Missourians  attending  the  polls  and 
voting.  The  election  was  partial,  no  polls  being  opened 
at  Lawrence  and  many  other  places.  The  people  are  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  many  alarming  reports 
are  almost  daily  transmitted  by  telegraph.  The  most 
serious  of  these  is  a  statement  that  on  the  25th, ult.,  the 
the  Free  State  militia,  under  Gen.  Lane,  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  U.  S.  dragoons.  The  dragoons  were  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  three  of  their  number,  and  a  more 
sanguinary  conflict  was  expected  to  occur. 

New  ror/c— Mortality  last  week,  430.  During  the  year 
1857,  the  suicides  numbered  68.  Thirteen  murders  and 
fifty  homicides  were  committed  in  the  same  period.  The 
tax  levy  for  1858  is  a  little  over  eight  millions  of  dollars, 
being  about  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  voter. 

Fhiladelphta.—liovta.\i\.j  last  week,  184.  During  the 
year  1857,  the  total  mortality  reported  was  11,011,  of 
which  5864  were  males  and  5147  were  females.  The 
deaths  from  consumption  numbered  1506.  The  deaths 
during  1856  numbered  12,024,  being  1013  more  than  in 
the  last  year.  During  1857  there  were  336  fires  in  the 
city,  by  which  property  valued  at  $490,000  was  de- 
stroyed. The  city  Directory  for  1858  contains  the  names 
of  more  than  88,000  housekeepers  or  heads  of  families 
There  are  295  places  of  public  worship,  viz :  Presby- 
terian, 62;  Episcopal,  53;  Methodist,  42;  Baptist,  30; 
Catholic,  28;  Lutheran,  15,  &c.  The  duties  collected 
at  the  Philadelphia  Custom  house  last  year,  amounted  to 
S3, 996,324.  The  commitments  to  the  County  Prison 
show  a  rapid  annual  increase  of  crime  ;  in  1848  the  com 
mitments  were  4578;  in  1853  they  had  increased  t( 
11,632,  and  last  year  they  reached  15,554. 

Nebraska.— The  United  States  wagon  road,  from  the 
Platte  to  the  Running  Water,  has  been  completed  for  a 
distance  of  103  miles,  including  39  bridges.  During  the 
year  1857,  upwards  of  400,000  acres  of  land  have  been 
pre-empted  in  the  territory. 

Utah. — According  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  the 
Mormons  have  burnt  Fort  Bridger  towards  which  the 
U.  S.  army  had  taken  up  its  march.  This  act  will,  it  is 
supposed,  increase  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  army 
reaching  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Seminole  H  ar.— The  forces  employed  in  hunting 
the  poor  Semiuoles  in  the  swauins  of  Florida,  have  seve- 
ral times  found  little  parties  of  "them.     In  the  conflicts 


h  have  recently  occurred,  several  lives  have  been 
lost  on  both  sides,  and  some  Indian  women  and  children 
captured. 

The  Coinage,  at  the  U.  S.  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
last  month,  amounted  to  $2,065,351.  The  deposits  to 
§1,867,400.  ;V> 

The  Arrest  of  Walker,  and  his'i'nvoluntary  return  to 
the  United  States,  seems  to  have  produced  much  excite- 
ment among  his  partizaas  in  the  South.  The  U.  S. 
Marshal  at  New  York,  in  whose  custody  he  was,  c 
veyed  him  to  Washington,  where  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
the  Secretary  of  State  alleging  that  it  was  only  through 
the  action  of  the  judiciary  that  Walker  could  be  lawfully 
held  in  custody  to  answer  any  charges  which  may  be 
brought  against  him.  Capt.  Paulding  is  understood  to 
have  exceeded  his  instructions  ;  but  under  all  the  cir- ' 
cumstances  the  Administration  are  not  disposed  to  cen- 
sure his  proceedings. 

The  Artesian  Well,  now  in  progress  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
has  reached  the  depth  of  1546  feet.  The  drill  is  through 
gray  limestone,  in  alternate  hard  and  soft  strata. 

Cultivation  of  Rice  in  CaZi/or/na.— Measures  are  being , 
taken  in  Stockton,  California,  to  test  the  cultivation  ol 
rice,  on  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  through  the  em- 
ployment of  Chinamen.  Little  doubt  seems  to  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

The  Marine  Losses,  for  the  year  1857,  falling  on  Ame- 
rican commerce,  are  stated  to  be  §17,367,000. 

The  Losses  by  Fire,  in  the  United  States,  during  the 
year  1857,  are  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
being  about  seven  millions  less  than  in  1856. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  John  Dakin,  Vt.,  S3,  vol.  30 ;  from  E 
Bundy,  agt.,  0.,  for  Benj.  Hoyle,  $5,  to  46,  vol.  31,  foi 
Ephraim  Williams,  |4,  vols.  30  and  31,  for  Henry  S 
ton,  Jos.  Stanton,  Eli  Hodgin,  Robt.  H.  Smith,  Jess. 
Bailey,  jr.,  Wm.  Green,  John  Bundy,  $2  each,  vol. 
for  Robt.  Plummer,  §2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Daniel  L.  Heaton 
N.  Y.,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  30 ;  from  R.  S.  Billings,  N.  Y.,  $2 
ol.  30. 

Error  corrected,  p.  48. — Receipts,  John  Doudna  shoulc 
have  been  Joseph  Doudna. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  young  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualification.9 
is  wanted  to  act  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  th' 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Jos.  ScATTERGOOD,  304  Ai'ch  Street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  i 
this  city.     Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1116  Arch  street. 
Anna  Maria  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  i 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  i 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  ai 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  Twelfth  month  27th,  1857,  in  Chester  count 
Pa.,  Rebecca,  wife  of  John  D.  Harvey ;  a  member 
Westgrove  Particular  Meeting,  in  the  47th  year  of  b 
age.  She  had  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health  t 
more  than  a  year,  and,  when  the  time  of  her  departu 
drew  nigh,  was  favoured  with  a  comfortable  assuranc 
that  her  day's  work  was  done.  Whilst  quietly  waitii 
her  release,  in  the  constrainings  of  love,  she  was  enabli 
earnestly  to  press  on  those  she  was  leaving  behin 
necessi'y  of  labouring  to  know  a  preparation  for  i 
solemn  change. 

ROBB,  PILE  A  M'ELEOT,  PKINTEKS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
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"ledersJsthetic,  Social,  and  MoraL" 

(Continued  from  page  137.) 

City  of  Jerusalem,  Fourth  Lett,.. 

I  turned  my  eye  away  from  the  church  of  the 

loly  Sepulchre.     I  looked  in  a  little  different  di- 

■ection.     I  saw  on  the   north   side  of  the   city,  a 

Ijittle   beyond   the    upper  valley   of   the    Kedron 

J.nd  ri.?ing  above  the  road  which  leads  to  Shechem 

•■.nd  Samaria,  a  gently  ascending  but  lofty  hei.rht 

^[■f  land,  which  is  called  the  hill  of  Scopus.     It  was 

n  that   spot,  according  to  Josephus,  that   Titus, 

ffho  had  marched  into  Palestine  the  fierce  legions 

lii''h  his  father  Vespasian  had  left  in  Alexandria, 

■Kt  ins  proud  eye  for  the  first  time  on  the  city  of 

cru-alcm.     This    was    that   Titus,   under   whose 

rmiriphal  arch  I  had  stood  at  Kome,  and  saw  on 

s  sculptured   sides  the  emblems   of   his  victory. 

eated  sternly  on  his  war  horse  like  the  sculptured 

lurehus  in  the  Koman  Campodoglio,  he  is  worthy 

f_  our  attention— and  more  than  that  ho  at  once 

3izes  and  fixes  our  attention,— because   he  holds 

>rth  in  his  lofcy  front  and  his  uplifted  arm  the 

larks  of  the  man  of  providential  destiny. 

It  IS  true  that  every  man  is  a  providence  ;  that 
ich  one,  whether  great  or  small,  fills  a  place 
hich  no  other  one  can ;  and  holds  a  link  in  the 
reat  chain  of  events  which  can  be  uplifted   by 

hand.  But  it  is  not  true  that  every  man's 
rovidential  position  and  relations  are  known ;  and 
Jt  being  known,  they  are  not  the  subject  of 
leeific  thought  and  meditation.  It  was  not  so 
ith  the  son  of  Vespasian.  As  he  stands  under 
.ecombii.cd  light  of  prophesy  and  history,  he  is 
Jiibited  to  the  world's  view  a  providential  instru- 
ent,  an  agent  that  fulfils  purposes  not  his  own  ; 
m  of  inevitable  destiny.  Perhaps  he  knew 
)t  his  own  position;  but  the  "blinded  beast," 
ys  an  old  writer,  "  that  turns  the  wheel  of  the 
ill,  though  it  seeth  not,  neither  knows  what  it 
,  yet  doeth  a  great  work  in  grinding  the  corn." 
3ithcr  his  knowledge  nor  his  ignorance  would 
ve  any  efi'ect  in  altering  the  plans  of  infinite 
sdom,  and  m  disturbing  the  connections  of  ever- 
ng  adjustments.  The  man,  the  hour,  and  the 
stiuy  had  met.  As  he  looked  once  more  upon 
irusalem,  and  pointed  out  to  his  soldiers  the 
Ills  and  towers  of  the  devoted  city,  he  bore  in 
a.t  extended  arm,  feeble  in  itself  but  mighty  in  its 
ations,  the  hidden  thunders  and  lightnings  of  God. 
'5ucli  were  some  of  the  objects,  which  were  pre- 
t«.-d  to  my  notice.  Such  were  some  of  the  reflec- 
IS,  which  arose  in  my  mind.     I  had  thus  stood 


for  the  last  time  upon  the  mountain,  which  looked 
down  upon  a  vast  panorama,  not  more  of  nature 
than  ot  great  and  wonderful  events.  ilesumin<>- 
my  way  towards  the  city  I  followed  the  narrow  and 
winding  path,  which  has  been  trodden  for  a^es. 
In  coming  down  from  the  rocky  height,  I  felf  in 
company  with  a  shepherd,  who  was  drivincr  before 
him  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  keeper  of 
sheep  trod  in  the  footpath  of  kin-rs.  It  was  over 
these  heights  that  the  exiled  David  fled  from  the 
triumphant  Absalom.  In  a  short  time  he  drove 
the  sheep  into  a  rude  sheepfold  made  of  rocks. 
And  again  I  walked  on  alone. 

At  a  little  distance  from  me  I 
itionary  place,  where  the  Saviour 


the  tra 
d  the  have 
wept  over  Jerusalem.  Reaching  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  I  stopped  at  the  garden  of  Gethsemane 
At  a  little  distance  on  my  right  was  the  beautiful 
chapel  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Ihe  traditionary  belief  is  that  the  dust  of  the  mo- 
ther reposes  near  the  garden,  which  witnessed  the 
heavy  trials  of  her  Divine  Son.  The  garden  of 
Gethsemane  is  now  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  which 
overlooks  the  channel  of  the  Kedron.  I  entered 
It  and  walked  among  the  flowers,  which  the  hand 
of  Christian  veneration  loves  to  cultivate  on  its 
sacred  soil,  and  beneath  the  shades  of  the  aged 
olive  trees,  the  growth  of  many  hundred,— perhaps 
ot  a  thousand  years. 

And  this,  I  said  to  myself,  was  the  garden  of 
preparatory  suflering;— the  sad  and  memorable 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  of  the 
baviour's  life.  This  was  the  place  of  his  agony. 
It  was  here  he  kneeled  and  prayed.  "  If  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  Nevertheless 
not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt." 

The  world  of  spirits  took  an  interest  in   this 
great  struggle.     An  angel  appeared, — strengthen- 
Uis  prayer  was  answered.     The  will  of 


Shecliein,  foot  of  Jlount  Gerizini,  M.ny  21,  1853. 
We  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Monday,  the  23d 
of  May.  We  were  delayed  in  our  preparations; 
and  It  was  near  noon  when  we  departed.  Our 
object  was  to  go  into  Galilee  and  the  region  of 
Nazareth.  The  direction  of  our  route,  therefore, 
was  towards  the  northern  part  of  Palestine  ;  the 
country  of  Ephraim  and  3Ianasseh,  of  Issachar 
and  Zebulon.  Soon  after  leaving  the  walls  of 
the  city,  we  passed  through  a  large  grove  of 
olive  trees  ;  in  which  we  met  from  time  to  time 
with  groups  of  people  of  both  sexes,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  its  retirement  and  shade.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile 


hii: 


his  Father  was  accomplished.  The  Son  of  God 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  wicked  men.  His 
blood  flowed  upon  Calvary.  Jerusalem  was  des- 
redeemed. 


troyed.     But  a  world  ■ 


SES  WRITTEN  ON  VISITING  THE  GARDEN  OK  GETIIS 
MANE,  MAY,  1853. 

Oh  let  me  not  forget!     'Twss  here. 

Earth  of  the  Saviour's  grief  and  toil  ' 
He  knelt;  and  oft  the  falling  tear 

Mingled  his  sorrows  with  thv  soil  ; — 
When,  in  the  Garden's  fearful  hour. 
He  felt  the  great  temptation's  powtr. 

Here  was  tlie  proffer'd  bitter  cup. 

"  Thy  WILL  BE  DONE."     The  Saviour  sai 
Hh  faith  received,  and  drank  it  up. 

Amazed,  the  b.affled  tempter  fled,— 
Kepnlsed,  with  all  his  hate  and  skill, 
Before  an  acquiescent  will. 
Oh  n 


Let! 


!     In  memory  of  that  hour 
ling  murmurs  be  repress'd  : 
And  learn  the  Secret  of  thy  power 

Within  a  calm  and  patient  breast. 
"  TiiY  WILL  BE  DONE."     'Tis  that,  which  ro 
Their  agony  from  suffering  souls.     ' 
Such  is  the  lesson  that  I  find, 
^  Here,  in  the  Saviour's  place  of  tears  ; — 
Tlie  le.soon,  that  the  trusting  mind 

Has  btreii-th  to  conquer  griefs  and  fears 
'     '  "         '      ipon  the  cross  to  die. 


Finds  de 


elf  a 


Jorthwest  direction, 
reaching  a  piece  of  rising  ground  which  afi-orded 
a  wide  prospect,  we  stopped  ;  and  turnin<r  and 
looking  back,  took  a  last  view.  The  city  with  its 
walls  and  towers,  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  and 
beyond  it  the  Mount  of  Olives,  were  in  full  sitrht. 

From  no  other  point,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  had  it  appeared  to  us  so  beautiful . 
Was  it  strange,  that  we  stopped  thus  to  gaze  upon 
It  ?  Our  visit  had  been  short ;  but  the  scene  had 
brought  back  so  much  of  the  past  and  so  vividly 
— as  if  some  beloved  friend  had  arisen  from  the 
dead  and  spoken  to  us  once  more, — that  we  natu- 
rally felt  sad  at  parting.  But  as  the  scene,  rising 
above  all  ordinary  forms  of  association  and  interest^ 
had  a  relationship  to  the  soul  itself,  it  was  easy  to 
carry  away  its  image  in  the  heart.  From  that 
'lOur,  unseen  by  the  outward  sight,  it  became  the 
possession  of  the  mind  itself,— the  living  child  of 
memory. 

The  road  we  took  is  called  the  Damascus  road. 
It  leads  in  the  direction  of  that  celebrated  city. 
The  same  day  in  the  afternoon  passing  on  our  left 
the  distant  heights  of  Kamah  and  Nebi  Samuel, 
we  came,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  village  of  Beeroth  ;— called 
by  its  present  Arab  inhabitants,  Becreh.  A  co- 
pious fountain,  which  probably  gave  its  name  to  the 
village,  flows  near  it.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
village  are  extensive  ruins.     We  spent  a  little  time 

in  walking  among  massive  columns   and  arches 

the  remains  and  testimonies  of  the  art  and  power 
of  distant  ages.  The  people  of  the  modern  village, 
which  is  situated  at  a  little  distance  on  a  slightly 
elevated  piece  of  ground,  came  down  to  the  foun- 
tains. It  seemed  to  be  the  gathering  place  of  men 
and  children.  The  young  women  also  filled  their 
large  water  jars,  and  carried  them  away  on  their 
heads.  Camels  and  horses  stood  at  the  watering 
troughs.  ° 

This  place,  rendered  attractive  from  the  earliest 
times  by  the  abundance  of  its  water  and  its  fertili- 
ty, is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  situated  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  which  is  also 
for  some  distance  the  great  road  to  Nazareth ;  and 
there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  here,  that  Joseph 
and  Mary,  on  returning  from  Jerusalem  to  Naza- 
reth from  the  feast  of  thePassover,  first  discovered, 
that  the  "  Child  Jesus,"  who  had  tarried  be- 
hind without  their  knowledge,  was  not  in  the  com- 
pany with  them. 

In  accordance  with  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  the  country,  which  make  Beeroth  the  first  stop- 
ping-place and  the  first  day's  journey  from  Jerusa- 
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Icm,  the  people  who  conducted  us,  were  desirous  of 
reiiiaiaiog  here  through  the  night.  But  this  was  in- 
consistent with  our  arrangements  and  wishes,  and 
we  went  on  three  or  four  miles  further,  deviating 
a  little  from  the  main  route,  and  pitched  our  tents, 
about  the  time  of  sunset,  in  a  field  in  Bethel. 
The  present  name  of  Bethel,  is  Beiten  :  the  Ara- 
bic variation  of  the  original  Hebrew  name.  It  was 
natural  for  us  to  desire  to  reach  this  place,  which 
is  associated  with  interesting  names  and  incidents, 
and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
though  I  believe  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New. 
The  country  around  Bethel  is  uneven  and  rocky  ; 
sustaining  in  that  respect  the  reputation  which  it 
seems  to  have  had  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs. 
It  was  here,  that  Jacob,  journeying  from  Beershe- 
bu,  made  at  night  a  pillow  of  stones,  and  slept  and 
dreamed,  and  saw  in  vision  the  angels  of  God  as- 
cending upon  the  ladder  of  heaven.  It  was  here 
that  the  Lord,  who  styled  himself  the  Lord  God 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  appeared  to  Jacob  in 
midni'^ht  vision  of  angels  and  of  the  opened  ] 
vens,  and  spake  to  him,  and  promised  him  the 
land  on  which  his  head  was  pillowed.  And  the 
place,  which  had  been  previously  called  Luz  by 
the  Canaanities,  Jacob  call  Bethel  or  the  Lord' 
house  ; — the  name  which  it  has  borne  since.  We 
spent  the  night  here ;  sleeping  among  the  rocks. 


Interpreting  Coil's  Judgments. 
Great  caution  must  at  all  times  be  exercised 
in  inquiring  into  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  judg' 
ments  of  heaven.  The  Great  Teacher,  who  has 
civen  us  such  enlarged  and  comforting  views  of 
the  Divine  guardianship,  is  careful  to  warn  U! 
against  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  passion  ii 
the  interpretation  of  the  proceedings  of  God  tO' 
wards  our  fellow-men.  "  Suppose  ye  that  these 
Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  be- 
cause they  did  such  things  ?  I  tell  you  nay  ;  but 
except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish. 
Or  those  eighteen  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam 
fell,  and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  were  sin- 
ners above  all  them  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  !  I 
tell  you  nay ;  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish."  The  error  of  the  Jews  manifest- 
ly consisted  in  yielding  to  an  uncharitable  temper 
of  mind.  The  same  error,  proceeding  from  the 
same  spirit,  is  still  exhibited.  If  an  individual 
has  always  been  suspected  of  some  secret  crime, 
an  extraordinary  reverse  of  fortune  is  thought 
sufHoient  to  establish  it.  If  great  and  apparently 
lasting  prosperity  is  suddenly  changed  into  unex- 
pected adversity,  it  is  thought  to  be  in  righteous 
retribution  for  some  act  of  fraud  or  dishonesty  ; 
and  men  begin  to  search  for  cases  in  which  he  de- 
frauded the  orphan,  or  overreached  the  simple,  or 
gratified  his  own  selfishness  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  good.  It  is  not  at  the  time  when  prosperity 
is  disposed  to  smile  on  the  individual,  that  these  ' 
sinuations  are  made  and  pass  current;  at  these 
moments,  men  have  not  the  courage  boldly  to  face 
the  culprit,  and  denounce  the  crime;  but 
cowards  they  wait  till  he  has  been  laid  prostrate 
by  the  hand  of  another  ;  they  only  persecute  those 
whom  the  Lord  has  already  smitten,  and  hasten 
to  add  reproach  to  misery,  and  insult  to  suffer 
ing. 

But  still,  we  may  in  some  cases  confidently  dis 
cover  the  judgments  of  God.  There  are  certain 
physical  evils  which  proceed  directly  from 
the  poverty  which  follows  extravagance,  and  the 
disease  which  springs  from  intemperance  and  other 
vices ;  and  we  are  only  referring  the  effect  to  its 
cause,  when  we  connect  the  two  together.  In  other 
cases  also,  the  connection,  being  always  of  a  moral 


or  religious  character,  may  be  so  visible  as  at  once 
to  compel  every  man  to  discover  the  overruling  ar- 
rangements of  heaven,  in  making  physical  events 
encourage  the  good  or  punish  the  evil.  But  in  all 
such  cases,  both  facts  must  be  ascertained,  and 
each  on  its  own  independent  evidence,  before  the 
relation  can  be  discovered.  We  must  not  conclude 
that  any  given  deed  is  sinful,  merely  because  it 
has  been  followed  by  certain  prejudicial  consequen- 
ces. But  when  the  deed  is  proved  to  be  sinful  on 
other  evidence,  we  may  connect  the  two  together, 
for  it  looks  as  if  God  had  connected  them.  We 
are  not  to  conclude  that  any  indvidual  has  been 
guilty  of  secret  or  highly  aggravated  sin,  merely 
because  he  has  been  exposed  to  affliction.  This 
was  the  error  of  the  friends  of  Job,  and  for  which 
they  were  severely  reprimanded.  But  when  he  is 
known,  on  indepemlent  evidence,  to  have  sinned  ; 
and  when  the  sin  seems  to  have  led  to  the  suffering, 
we  are  warranted  in  tracing  a  connection  appoint- 
ed by  God  himself. 

It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  we  have  such  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  every  event  in  the  past 
life  of  a  neighbour,  as  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
precise  end  contemplated  in  any  visitation  of  God 
towards  him.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  con- 
nection is  manifest  to  the  man's  intimate  friend,  or 
to  the  world  at  large,  as  when  intemperance  and 
excess  lead  to  poverty  and  disease,  and  cunning 
leads  to  distrust,  and  is  caught  in  the  net  which  it 
laid  for  others.  In  other  cases,  the  connection  i; 
only  visible  to  the  individual  himself,  or  his  most  in 
timate  friends.  In  all  cases,  it  is  easier  to  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  the  judgments  of  God  in  re 
ference  to  ourselves,  than  in  their  reference  to 
others,  when  they  are  exposed  to  them.  Being 
ourselves  acquainted  with  all  the  incidents  of  our 
past  life,  we  may  trace  a  connection  between  deeds 
hich  we  have  done,  and  trials  sent  upon  us 
-a  connection  which  no  other  is  intended  to  per^ 
ceive,  or  so  much  as  to  suspect.  While  aiHiotion 
can  in  no  case  prove  the  existence  of  sin  not  other- 
wise established,  yet  it  may  be  the  means  of  lead 
ng  the  person  atfficted  to  inquire,  whether  he 
may  not  in  his  past  life  have  committed  some  sin, 
of  which  this  is  the  punishment  or  cure.     Here, 

many  other  cases,  the  rule  is  to   be  strict  in 
judging  ourselves,   and  slow  in  judging  others. 
McCkish. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Eitracts  from  The  Memoir  of  Mary  Jane  Graham 

(Coutinued  from  p;vge  140.) 

The  darkness  and  conflicts  of  her  mind,  were 
doubtless  much  increased  by  the  active  power  of 
the  enemy  operating  upon  her  enervated  health. 
It  is  delightful,  however,  to  mark  the  cheering 
irradiations  of  sunshine  breaking  in  upon  her,  as 
marked  in  the  following  letter. 

"  My  beloved  friend, — I  can  almost  say  in  the 
words  of  Scripture  which  you  love,  that  the  winter 
of  my  soul  is  gone,  and  that  the  sweet  season  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  that  the  voice  of 
the  celestial  dove  makes  itself  heard.  I  again  be 
gin  to  know  what  it  is  to  walk,  '  as  seeing  him  who 

is   invisible.'    *     *     '  Oh  !   my ,  let  us  exert 

every  eflbrt  to  find  again  the  lover  and  beloved  of 
our  souls.  Who  knows  but  his  own  time  may 
come,  in  which  he  will  fully  reveal  himself  to 
us?" 

Again  she  writes  :  "  I  see  something  of  the  love 
of  Christ  which  I  would  not  lose  for  worlds.  But 
neither  do  you  nor  I  see  half  that  may  be  seen  of  it 
even  in  this  world,  if  we  ask  in  faith.  Only  let 
us  not  bo  afraid  of  expecting  too  much.  Let  us 
stretch  our  prayers  and  expectations  to  the  very 
uttermost  of  what  '  we  can  ask  or  think ;'  and  as 


sure  as  God  is  truth,  we  shall  receive  '  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think.'" 
Her  views  of  Christian  assurance,  as  set  forth 
in  the  following  letter,  were  clear  and  scriptural. 

"  1827.  My  mind  is  in  a  state  of  declension  and 
deadness  to  spiritual  things,  which  is  the  more 
awful  to  me,  from  having  enjoyed  much  commu-! 
nion  with  God  a  few  weeks  ago.     I  know  not  howj 

describe  this   state  better  than  by  saying  thai 
prayer  seems  to  be  my  burden ;  and  evil  thoughts! 
y   element ;    and   that  instead  of  maintaining   a 
continued  conflict  against  this  inclination,  I  fea 
kind    of  obstinate,   hardened    disposition  in   my 
mind,  leading  me  to  yield  rather  to  Satan  than  tc 
God.     There   is  one  verse,    that  in    the   darkest 
nd    coldest   seasons   conies  with   comfort  to  mj 
lind.     I  know  that  I  have  often  asked  my  Heav- 
enly  Father    for  bread.     Shall   I    think   he   has 
given  me  a  stone  ?     I  have  asked  him  for  the  spiri 
of  truth.     Shall  I  think  he  has  put  me  off  with  the 
spirit  of  delusion  ?" 

The  duty  and  importance  of  an  elevated  enjoy 
ments  of  Scriptural  privilege  are  delightfully  incul 
cated  in  the  following  letter. 

"  What  a  privilege  (she  observes,)  has ,  tc 

be  walking  so  closely  with  God,  and  enjoying  s. 
much  of  his  presence  !  '  Oh  !  that  I'  thus  alway 
'  knew  where  I  might  find  him,  that  I  might  com 
even  to  his  seat !'  *  *  Surely,  '  Rejoice  in  th 
Lord  always,  and  again  I  say  rejoice,'  is  as  mud 
a  command  as  '  Thou  shalt  not  steal — Thou  shal 
not  kill.'  And  I  know  nothing  except  this  'jo, 
of  the  Lord,'  which  is  said  to  be  '  our  strength 
that  can  so  fill  the  heart,  as  to  leave  do  room  fo 
rejoicing  in  self  or  in  the  world.  *  *  Wha 
will  it  be,  my  dearest  friend,  to  open  our  eye 
upon  that  world,  where  'perfect  love  casteth  ou 
fear'  for  ever  I  I  try  to  conceive  it  sometimes 
but  I  cannot.  There  is  nothing  I  find  so  diflicult 
as  to  imagine  entire  deliverenoe  from  the  spiri 
of  bondage." 

The  next  letter  was  written  to  a  correspondent 
whom  she  regarded  with  the  most  lively  affectioi 
as  having  been  made  instrumental  in  communics 
ting  to  her  soul  the  knowledge  and  love  of  he 
Saviour. 

"  This  seems  to  me  the  great  and  marked  distim 
tion  between  the  Christian  and  the  wordhng.  Th 
one  lives  to  himself:  the  other  '  to  Him  who  die 
for  him  and  rose  again  ; '  the  one  consults  his  owi 
pleasure,  ease,  and  safety,  '  leans  to  his  own  unde) 
standing,'  and  seeks  his  own  glory ;  the  oth( 
prays  that  his  will  may  be  quite  swallowed  up  i 
the  will  of  Jesus,  '  ceases  from  his  own  wisdom 
and  makes  '  Christ  his  wisdom.'  He  no  longs 
'  receives  the  honour  which  cometh  of  man  ;'  bi 
desires  that  Christ,  the  author  of  all  his  good  thing 
may  have  all  the  glory  of  them. 

"  This  fleshly  nature,  or  as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  tl 
old  man,  strives  hard  against  this,  and  would  lea 
to  please  and  honour  himself  again  ;  and  this 
the  great  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spiri 
which  makes  the  Christian  life  so  truly  called 
warfare.  *  *  Parting  with  self-seeking, 
honouring  and  self-righteousness,  is  far  more  pai: 
ful  then,  than  cutting  off  a  right  hand,  or  pk 
ing  out  a  right  eye.  Taking  this  considerati( 
with  us  then,  that  Christ — not  self: — is  to  be  tl 
end  of  all  our  actions,  and  that  '  whether  we 
or  drink,'  or  speak,  or  go  in  or  out,  or  are  aloi 
or  in  company,  engaged  in  study  or  recreation,  ^ 
must  '  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God'  and  in  the  nai 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  think  will  give  us  a  ve 
different  view  of  our  duty  as  to  wordly  compa 
and  employments,  from  any  that  worldly  wisdc 
or  policy  can  give  us. 

"  It  cannot  be,  however,  for  the  glory  of  God  th 
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we  should  show  ourselves  morose  and  unsociable. 
The  iricnds  and  relations  we  have  are  his  gifts. 
and  therelore  must  not  be  despised  or  neglected, 
Besides  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  re- 
deemed of  Christ  are  '  the  salt  of  the  earth,' '  a  pecu- 
liar people,'  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  for  the 
very  purpose  of  showing  forth  his  praises  ;  and 
how  can  we  do  this,  if  we  shut  ourselves  out  alto- 
gether from  the  world  1  It  is  false  humility,  which 
:es  u^  say — '  I  can  never  do  any  good,'  for 
the  meaner  the  instrument,  the  more  is  the  glory  of 
God  displayed  in  doing  good  with  it ;  and  as  it  is 
all  God  s  doing  and  not  ours,  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  proud  of  it,  but  rather  to  be  abased  at  the 
sight  of  our  own  unfitness.  *  *  Think  what  it 
go  amongst  worldly  people  '  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,'  and  to  the  glory  of  our  God. 
Even  if  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  on  to  speak 
wthem  directly  on  the  subject;  still,  if  we  keep 
his  aim  in  view,  in  how  many  little  things  must 
ffe  show  that  our  sentiments  are  opposite  to  theirs! 
*     *     When  I  have  lost  sight  of  this  great  end, 

3  dear ,  I  wish  I  could  point  to  you  the  an- 

uish  I  have  endured,  that  you  might  avoid  dis- 
lonouring  your  Saviour  as  I  have  done  !  Very, 
ery  often  has  this  been  my  wretched  case  :  '  What 
rill  people  think  of  me,  if  I  set  up  to  be  so  much 
etter  than  others  ?'  This  ensnaring  question  has 
aade  me  put  on  a  levity  of  sentiment  and  manner, 
chich  at  first  I  did  not  feel,  but  which  persisted 
has  become  real.  And  even  when  I  have  re- 
iirned  home,  God  has  often  seen  fit  to  visit  this  sin, 
y  leaving  me  still  to  backslide  in  heart,  and  to  be 
filled  with  my  own  ways;'  and  when  I  have  come 
)  myself,  how  can  I  describe  the  bitterness  of  think 
;  that  I  had  done  dishonour  to  the  cause  of  my 
ly  Friend,  lost  the  sweet  sense  of  his  redeeming 
e,  missed  many  opportunities  of  saying  a  word 
hich  He  might  have  blessed,  and  by  my  light  and 
olish  conduct  given  occasion  to  the  world  to  think, 
at  religion  was  a  thing  in  word  only,  not  in  power ! 
ven  now  I  cannot  reflect  without  the  deepest  self- 
)horrence,  on  the  vain  and  foolish  conduct  I  often 

dulged    in  at .     Do  not  think  that  I  mean 

lay  it  to  their  charge.  0  no,  I  only  mean,  that 
r  going  into  the  society  of  worldly  people,  if  I 
ay  so  say,  without  my  armour  on,  I  became  as  vain 
they.  *  *  Surely  if  we  consider  these  draw- 
cks,  wordly  people  will  not  be  our  chosen  com- 
nions." 

(To  1)0  continued.^ 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

The   Position   of  Women. 

(Coiitinih-d  froiu  page  130.) 

"  That  those  who  were  physically  weaker,  should 
ve  been  made  legally  inferior,  is  quite  conform- 
le  to  the  mode  in  which  the  world  has  been  go- 
•ned.  Until  very  lately  the  rule  of  phy.sical 
ength  was  the  general  law  of  human  aifairs. 
roughout  history,  the  nations,  races,  classes, 
ich  found  themselves  the  strongest  either  in 
scles,  in  riches,  or  in  military  discipline,  have 
iquered  and  held  in  subjection  the  rest.  If  even 
the  most  improved  nations,  the  law  of  the  sword 
It  last  discountenanced  as  unworthy,  it  is  only 
Be  the  calumniated  eighteenth  century.  Wars 
conque.st  have  only  ceased  since  democratic  re- 
utious  began.  The  world  is  very  young,  and 
)ut  just  began  to  cast  off  injustice.  It  is  only 
getting  rid  of  negro  slavery.  It  is  only  now 
ting  rid  of  monarchical  despotism.  It  is  only 
7  getting  rid  of  hereditary  feudal  nobility.  It 
nly  now  getting  rid  of  disabilities  on  account  of 
^ion.  It  is  only  beginning  to  treat  any  ?/ie/i  as 
sens,  except  the  rich  and  a  favoured  portion  of 
middle  class.     Can  we  wonder  that  it  has  not 


yet  done  as  much  for  u-omen  1     As  society  was 
constituted  until  the  last  few  generations,  inequa- 
lity was  its  very  basis ;   a.ssociatiou  grounded  on 
equal  rights  scarcely  existed  ;  to  be  equals  was  to 
be  enemies ;  two  persons  could   hardly  co-operate 
in  anything,  or  meet  in  any  amicable  relation,  with- 
out the  laws  appointing  that  one  of  them  should  be 
the  superior  of  the  other.    Mankind  have  outgrown 
this  state,  and  all  things  now  tend  to  substitute  as 
the  general  principle  of  human  relations,  a  just 
equality,  instead  of  the  dominion  of  the  strongest, 
But  of  all  relations,  that  between  men  and  women 
being  the  nearest  and  most  intimate,  and  connected 
with  the  greatest  number  of  strong  emotions,  was 
sure  to  be  the  last  to  throw  off  the  old  rule, 
receive  the  new,  for  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  a  feeling,  is  the  tenacity  with  which  it  clings  to 
the  forms  and  circumstances  with  which  it  has  even 
ccidentally  become  associated. 
"  When  a  prejudice  which  has  any  hold  on  the 
feelings,  finds  itself  reduced  to  the  unpleasant  ne- 
cessity of  assigning  reasons,  it  thinks  it  has  done 
enough   when    it    has    reasserted    the   very  point 
in  dispute,  in  phrases  which   appeal   to  the   pre- 
esisting  feelings.     Thus  many  persons  think  they 
have  sufficiently  justified   the  restrictions  on  wo- 
men's field  of  action,  when  they  have  said  that  the 
pursuits  from  which  women  are  excluded,  are  un- 
fcminine,  and  that  the  projxr  spheye  of  women  is 
not  politics  or  publicity,  but  private  and  domestic 
life.     We  deny  the  right  of  any  portion   of  the 
species  to  decide  for  another  portion,  or  any  indivi 
dual  for  another  individual  what  is,  and  what  is  iiot 
their  proper  sphere.     The  proper  sphere   for    all 
human  beings  is  the  largest  and  highest  which  they 
are  able  to  attain  to.     What  this  Is,  cannot  be  as- 
certained, without  complete  liberty  of  choice." 

The  sentiments  stated  in  the  foregoing  extracts, 
will  probably  strike  many  persons  as  visionary  and 
impractical,  but  we  apprehend  all  must  acquiesce 
in  their  logical  soundness.     It  may  be  replied  that 
the  world  and  society  has  revolved  in  its  present 
routine  for  many  ages  with  much  contentment  and 
domestic  happiness,  and  that  the  great  mass  of 
women  are  entirely  satisfied  with  their  present  so- 
cial position,  and  do  not  want  any  more  "rights,' 
as    we    sometimes  hear  them  remark  themselves, 
This  is  generally  true  of  educated  women  in  the 
middle  and  upper  walks  of  life,  because  they  are 
almost  universally  provided  for  by  competent  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  and  they  fear  that  any  change 
would   involve  them  in   a  contest  with   those   on 
hom  they  are  dependent.     But  how  is  it  with  the 
working  portion  of  the  sex  ?     A  clerk  in  a  bank  or 
railroad  office  whose  salary  is  ample  to  sustain  his 
wife  and  children  in  comfort,  perhaps  elegance,  is 
suddenly  stricken  down  by  a  fatal  malady,  and  a 
widowed  mother  is  left  with   no  legacy   but   her 
helpless  infants.    There  is  perhaps  no  kind  parents' 
home  to  return  to  for  shelter  and  sustenance,  no 
one  upon  whom  she  has  any  claim  for  pecuniary 
aid.     She  finds  herself  at  a  period  when  the  femi- 
niue  nature  naturally  shrinks  from  all  public  ob 
servation,  her  physical  and  mental  powers  crushed 
under  a  weight  of  grief  and  anxiety,  compelled  to 
go  abroad  into  the  cold  and  rtepulsive  world  to  seek 
for  some  means  of  providing  a  subsistence  for  her- 
self and  her  offspring.     And  what  kind  of  a  re- 
ception does  she   meet  with   there  !     Those  only 
who  have  tortured  their  ingenuity,  and  exhausted 
their  wits  in  contriving  to  assist  such  an  object  of 
compassion  till  their  very  hearts  grew  sick  with  the 
almost  hopeless  task,  can  adequately  judge  !  There 
are   only  two   or  three  varieties  of  business  which 
women  in  what  is  termed  genteel  society  can  en- 
gage in   without  loss  of  caste,  and  of  course  all 
these  are  overflowing  with  struggling  competitors. 


so  that  a  further   addition  to  their   number  seems 
mere  folly.     They  must  either  be  boarding-house 
proprietors,    teachers,  small   shop-keepers,    semp- 
stresses, or  saleswomen.     Bookfolding  or  shoebind- 
ing,  domestic  service,  or  any  of  the  few  mechanic 
arts  in   which  women    are  employed,  are  looked 
upon  as  degrading,  and  it  is  generally  difficult  to 
find  situations  even  in  them.     As  for  the  "  respect- 
able" female  occupations  above-mentioned,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  those  who  are  driven  by  circum- 
stances   to    enter    them,    either    sink    what    little 
capital  they  may  invest  in  them,  or  find  their  re- 
muneration totally  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a 
family.     It  u  a   glaring  injustice  to  women,  that 
the  same  amount  and  value  of  labour  performed 
by  them,  should  be  paid  for  at  so  large  an  abate- 
ment below  that  awarded  to  men  in  the  very  same 
occupation.    As  an  instance,  the  salary  of  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  in   a  female  seminary  in  this  city  is 
86'50  per  annum,  whilst  that  of  the  incumbent  of  a 
boys'  .school  in  charge  of  the   same  association  of 
persons  is  SIOOO  per  annum.     The  female  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  receive 
S2.'J0  per  annum,  while  the  men  receive  from  8600 
to  SlUOO,  and    a  hod-carrier  or  scavenr-er  would 
scorn  to  accept  less  than  S300  for   his"  services. 
It  makes  no  difference  in  these  cases  if  the  female 
employee  is  a  widow  with  a  family  of  children  to 
support,  or  a  daughter  with  aged  or  disabled  pa- 
rents, and  infant  brothers  and  sisters  dependent  on 
her  for  their  livelihood  ;  whilst  her  male  rival  may 
be  a  well-to-do  bachelor.     It   may   be  alleged  in 
defence  of  this  inequality  of  compensation,  that  the 
obligation  on  men  to  support  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies is  universal,  and  therefore   they  should  have 
greater  facilities  afforded  them  than  women;  but 
this  does  not  mitigate  the  hardship  and  injustice 
which  such  a  rule  imposes  in  the  cases  above  sup- 
posed.    If  all  women  could  be  insured  arood  hus- 
bands 
that  s 


who  would  outlive  them,  and  afford  them 
pport  which  the  law  contemplates,  the  cus- 
tom, would   work  admirably ;  but   so  long  as  the 
most  devoted  husbands  may  die,  become  disabled 
from  sickness  or  accident,  or  fall  into  insolvency  ; 
so  long  as  men  are  liable  to  become  indolent,  in- 
temperate, and  a  charge  to  their  wives  and  child- 
nstead  of  a  support,  so  long  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  all  women  to  marry,  we  repeat   that  it  is 
manifest  injustice  to  deny  them  the   same  reward 
for  their  labour,  that  is  claimed  by  and  granted  to 
the  stronger  sex.     There   are   numerous   occupa- 
tions now  usurped   by  men,  which  should  be  the 
exclusive  province  of  females ;  such  as  shop-tenders 
in  all  kinds  of  retail  business  where  great  strength 
is  not  requisite,  tailoresses,  waiters  at  hotels,  typo- 
graphers, and  a  variety  of  light  mechanical  employ- 
ments carried  on  in  large  cities,  for  which  the  su- 
perior agility  and  tact  of  women  would  render  them 
after  a  short  period  of  training,  much  more  capable 
than  men.     A  few  years  since  public  attention  was 
very  strongly  awakened  to  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  labouring  class  of  the  female  population  of 
the  large  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  investigations  then  made  proved  con- 
clusively, that  great  numbers  of  those   who   led 
abandoned  lives,  were  powerfully  influenced  by  tho 
limited  number  of  occupations  open  to  women,  and 
the    miserable    remuneration  which   their    labour 
would  command.     Some  benevolent  individuals  in 
Philadelphia  founded    a  school  of  design  for  the 
sex,  in  which  they  are  taught  to  draw  models  for 
the  patterns  of  carpets,  household  dry  goods,  and 
wearing  apparel,  engraving,  &c.     The  attention  of 
manufacturers    requiring   such   designs,   has  been 
rawn  to  the  institution,  and  through  its  influence 
many  intelligent  women  have  become  skilled  in  an 
art,  which  is  now  the  source  of  a  comfortable  live-: 
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lihood  to  them,  and  of  material  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 


OX  THE  DEATH  OF  A  SISTER. 
I  knew  that  we  must  part ;  day  after  day 
I  saw  the  dread  destroyer  win  his  way. 
That  hollow  cough  first  rang  the  fatal  knell, 
As  on  my  ear  its  prophet-warning  fell: 
Feeble  and  slow  the  once  light  footstep  grew. 
Thy  wasting  cheek  put  on  death's  pallid  hue. 
Thy  thin,  hot  hand  to  mine  more  weakly  clung, 
Each  sweet  "  Good  night"  fell  fainter  from  thy  tongue. 
I  knew  that  we  must  part — no  power  could  save 
Thy  quiet  goodness  from  an  early  grave; 
Those  eyes  so  dull,  though  kind  each  glance  they  cast. 
Looking  a  sister's  fondness  to  the  last ; 
Those  lips  so  pale,  that  gently  press'd  my  cheek, 
That  voice — alas  !  thou  couldst  but  try  to  speak  ; 
All  told  thy  doom  ;  I  felt  it  at  my  heart ; 
The  shaft  had  struck — I  knew  that  we  must  part. 
And  we  have  parted  Mary,  thou  art  gone  1 
Gone  in  thine  early  bloom,  meek,  suffering  one  I 
Thy  weary  spirit  breathed  itself  to  sleep. 
So  peacefully,  it  seemed  a  sin  to  weep. 
In  those  fond  watchers  who  around  thee  stood. 
And  felt,  even  then,  that  God  was  greatly  good. 
Like  stars  that  struggle  through  the  clouds  of  night. 
Thine  eyes  one  moment  caught  a  glorious  light, 
As  if  to  thee,  in  that  dread  hour,  'twere  given 
To  know  on  earth  what  faith  believes  of  heaven  ; 
Then  like  tired  breezes  didst  thou  sink  to  rest, 
Nor  one,  one  pang  the  awful  change  confessed. 
Death  stole  in  softness  o'er  that  lovely  face. 
And  touched  each  feature  with  a  new-born  grace  ; 
On  cheek  and  brow  unearthly  beauty  lay. 
And  told  that  life's  poor  cares  had  passed  away! 
In  my  last  hour  be  heaven  so  kind  to  me ; 
I  ask  no  more  than  this, — to  die  like  thee ! 

*  *  *  Sprague. 

Selected. 
THE  LAND  OF  WHICH  I  DREAM. 
Truly,  yon  heaven,  whe,re  angels  see  God's  face. 

Is  not  so  distant  as  we  deem 
From  this  low  earth.     'Tis  but  a  little  space, 

The  narrow  crossing  of  a  slender  stream  ; 
'Tis  but  a  veil,  which  winds  might  blow  aside  ; 
Yes,  these  are  all,  that  us  of  earth  divide 
From  the  bright  dwelling  of  the  glorified — 

The  land  of  which  I  dream. 

These  peaks  are  nearer  heaven  than  earth  below. 
These  hills  are  higher  than  they  seem  ; 

'Tis  not  the  clouds  they  touch,  nor  the  soft  brow 
Of  the  o'erbending  azure,  as  we  deem. 

'Tis  the  blue  floor  of  heaven  that  they  upbear ; 

And  like  some  old  and  wildly  rugged  stair, 

They  lift  us  to  the  land  where  all  is  fair— 
The  land  of  which  I  dream. 

These  ocean  waves,  in  their  unmeasured  sweep, 

Are  brighter,  bluer  than  they  seem ; 
True  magic  here  of  the  celestial  deep — ■ 

Fed  from  the  fulness  of  the  unfiiiling  stream — 
Heaven's  glassy  sea  of  everlasting  rest, 
With  not  a  breath  to  stir  its  silent  breast. 
The  sea  that  laves  the  land  where  all  are  blest — 

The  land  of  which  I  dream. 

And  these  keen  stars,  the  bridal  gems  of  night. 

Are  purer,  lovelier  than  they  seem ; 
Filled  from  the  inner  fountain"  of  deep  light. 

They  pour  down  heaven's  own  beam  ; 
Clear  speaking  from  their  throne  of  glorious  blue 
Of  accents  ever  ancient,  ever  new, 
In  the  glad  home  above,  beyond  our  view — 

The  land  of  which  I  dream. 

This  life  of  ours,  these  lingering  years  of  earth, 

Are  briefer,  swifter  than  they  seem  ; 
A  little  while,  and  the  great  second  birth 

Of  Time  shall  come,  the  prophet's  ancient  theme. 
Then  He,  the  King,  the  Judge,  at  length  shall  come, 
And  for  this  desert  where  we  sadly  roam. 
Shall  give  the  kingdom  for  our  endless  home — 

The  land  of  which  I  dream. 


B10GR.1PEICAI   SKEICHES. 

'Jf  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem 

bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  142.) 
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Sanctified  afBietion,  like  seasonable  rain,  lays 
the  dust,  softens  the  soul,  and  keeps  us  from  carry- 
ing our  heads  too  high. 


Hannah  Dent,  daughter  of  Robert  Dent,  was 
born  at  Wensleydale,  in  Yorkshire.  She  was  a 
woman  of  strong  talents,  which,  being  in  subjection 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  fitted  her  for  eminent  useful- 
ness in  the  world.  A  gift  in  the  ministry  being  com- 
mitted to  her  early  in  life  by  her  divine  Master,  she 
was  honestly  concerned  to  be  found  faithful  therein, 
and  to  labour  when  and  where  he  was 
send  her.  In  the  beginning  of  the  First  month, 
1732,  she  was  liberated  by  her  Monthly  Meeting, 
"at  Richmond,  to  visit  the  churches  in  America, 
and  her  Quarterly  Meeting  at  York,  at  the  close 
of  the  same  month,  giving  ber  a  certificate  of  unity 
for  the  service,  she  soon  after  sailed  for  the  Colo- 
nies. She  had  very  full  and  acceptable  labour 
amongst  Friends  generally.  Mary  N ichoUs  of  Ph 
jadelphia,  was  her  companion  in  1733,  through  the 
meetings  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Caro- 
they  left  a  good  savour  behind  them. 
In  1734,  Elizabeth  Widdifield,  another  minister 
of  Philadelphia,  accompanied  her  to  the  eastward 
Whilst  travelling  in  these  parts,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  her  religious  duty,  Joseph  Cooper,  a  valuable 
Friend  and  elder  in  the  church,  felt  his  mind 
drawn  towards  her,  and  made  her  proposals  of 
marriage.  The  proposition  appears  to  have  been 
acceptable,  and  she  sent  it  to  her  parents,  and  re- 
quested a  certificate  of  clearness  on  account  of 
marriage.  This  was  granted  by  her  Monthly 
Meeting,  Fourth  mo.  7th,  1734.  She  still  however 
continued  industriously  engaged  in  the  work  she 
had  been  liberated  to  perform,  until  the  First  month, 
1735,  when  her  service  being  over,  she  passed 
meeting  in  Philadelphia.  They  were  married  on 
the  1st  day  of  the  Third  month,  and  on  the  30th  of 
the  same,  a  certificate  was  issued  by  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  setting  forth  her  acceptable 
gospel  labours  in  her  late  visit. 

She  was  much  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nistry for  some  years  after  her  marriage,  and  tra- 
velled pretty  extensively.  The  greatest  journey 
performed  was  commenced  towards  the  close  of 
1739,  and  was  concluded  in  the  summer  of  1740. 
She,  in  company  with  Mary  Foulke,  went  to  Bar- 
badoes  about  the  Eleventh  month,  visited  Friends 
there,  from  thence  sailed  to  Boston,  and  visited 
New  England  generally,  returning  in  the  following 
Eighth  month.  This  visit  appears  to  have  been 
very  acceptable  to  Friends,  and  they  brought  back 
several  testimonies  of  the  high  esteem  and  cordial 
unity  of  those  amongst  whom  they  had  laboured, 
Soon  after  this,  her  health  seemed  to  break  down 
so  that  her  labours  were  confined  pretty  much  to 
neighbouring  meetings.  We  have  already,  in  the 
account  given  of  her  husband,  borne  testimony  to 
the  general  reputation  for  wisdom  and  piety  which 
she  possessed  amongst  all  who  knew  her,  whcthc 
Friends  or  others.  Upon  the  death  of  her  muc 
beloved  husband,  having  infirmity  of  body,  as  we 
as  sorrow  of  heart,  she  seepied  to  feel  her  desolate 
condition  very  keenly. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  she  had  a  visit  from 
John  Churchman,  who  has  left  this  account  of  it, 
"  I  called  to  visit  Hannah  Cooper,  whose  husband 
had  not  long  been  dead  ;  she  seemed  under  afHic 
tion  of  body  and  mind.  I  felt  a  near  sympathy 
with  her,  and  though  we  did  not  converse  much 
together,  yet  in  the  owning  love  of  Him,  who  is  a 
friend  to  the  afflieted,  we  were  mutually  comforfed 


saying  that  soon  after  I  came,  her  exercise 
ightened,  and  she  was  refreshed  in  a  sense  of  th 
kindness  of  the  Lord,  in  affording  a  sympathy  an^ 
inward  feeling  to  the  children  of  his  family.  M 
soul  was  humbled  in  reverent  thankfulness  to  Hin 
the  Author  of  all  good,  who  is  worthy  of  prais 
forever." 

The  memorial  of  her  Monthly  Meeting  says 
As  she  grew  in  years,  she  was  under  great  indi, 
position  of  body,  and  so  continued  the  most  of  he 
time,  which  unfitted  her  for  travelling.  She 
indeed  a  living  minister,  an  humble,  tender-hearte 
Friend,  a  true  sympathizer  with  those  in  aiflictio: 
and  as  a  nursing  mother  to  those  that  were  youn 
in  the  service  of  the  ministry.  Her  service  Wi 
indeed  very  acceptable,  and  her  memory  still  n 
mains  as  a  sweet  savour.  Near  the  conclusion  i 
her  time,  she  desired  those  that  were  then  preseni 
not  to  mourn  for  her,  for  she  had  nothing  to  d' 
but  to  die."  Her  death  took  place,  Second  moni 
11th,  1754. 


JOHN    HARVEY. 

John  Harvey,  an  elder  of  Burlington  Month 

Meeting,  deceased  at  Mansfield,  Seventh  mo.  5t 

1754. 

ELIZABETH    WILLS. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Daniel  Wills,  of  Rancoca 

was  a  valuable  elder  of  Burlington  Monthly  Mee 

g.     She  deceased  Ninth  mo.  29th,  1754,  beii 

the  60th  year  of  her  age. 

DAVID   DAV] 

David  Davis,  of  Pilesgrove,  an  elder  of  Sale 
Monthly  Meeting,  was  "  a  steady,  upright  walke 
and  endeavoured  carefully  to  live  up  to  the  pri 
eiples  of  Truth."  He  was  "  an  example  of  plai 
ness  and  moderation  ;  sound  in  judgment,  and 
good  service  in  the  church,  as  many  can  witness 
He  departed  this  life  at  Haddonfield,  Tenth 
5th,  1754,  "being  there  on  an  appointment  to  t 
Quarterly  Meeting." 

MICHAEL   LIGHTFOOT. 

Michael  Lightfoot,  son  of  that  eminent  minist 
of  the  gospel,  Thomas  Lightfoot,  was  born  in  Ir 
land,  in  the  year  1G83.  The  religious,  watcU 
care  of  his  concerned  parents  appears  to  have  be 
blessed  to  him,  and  to  his  brothers  and  sistei 
mo.st  or  all  of  whom,  as  they  grew  to  maturit 
became  useful  in  the  world,  and  in  the  chu 
About  the  year  1707  or  1708,  he  married  Mai 
Wiley,  a  widow  with  two  childri 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1712,  Micha 
Lightfoot  removed  with  his  family  to  Penns; 
vauia,  and,  on  the  4th  of  the  Seventh  month  of  th 
year,  produced  at  Newark  Monthly  Meeting  a  c( 
tificate  for  himself  and  family  from  Catterlou, 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  had  settled  at  New  Gard< 
Chester  county,  where  he  resided  for  many  y€ 
Several  other  families  of  Friends  from  Irelai 
about  the  same  time  taking  up  land  near  Ni 
Garden,  they  found  Newark  and  Centre  meetin 
too  distant,  and  applied  to  Chester  Quarterly  Me 
ing  for  permission  to  hold  their  meetings  for  w( 
ship  on  First  and  Fifth-days,  at  John  Millo 
house.  This  was  granted  by  the  Quarterly  Me 
ing,  in  the  Third  month,  1713,  and  at  that  held 
the  Sixth  month,  liberty  was  "  given  them  to  bu 
a  meeting-house,  not  to  exceed  half  a  mile  fri 
Michael  Lightfoot's." 

Michael,  being  a  religiously  minded  man, 
soon  made  use  of  in  the  church.     He  was  appoint 
an  overseer,  and  on  the  establishment  of  New  G; 
den   and  Nottingham   as  a  Monthly   Meeting 
1718,  a  greater   share  of  service  fell  upon   hi 


She  expressed  her  satisfaction  in  a  tender  manner,  JIaving  been  prepared  through  the  baptisms  of 
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Holy  Ghost,  which  subdues  the  natural  will  of  the 
creature,  he  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry  in  or 
before  the  year  1725,  which,  being  exercised  under 
the  tresh  anointing,  was  of  good  savour  in  the 
church. 

_  For  a  few  years  he  appears  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally engaged  about  home,  yet  was  usually  a 
representative  to  the  General  Meetings  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders,  held  in  the  First  and  Seventh 
months  of  the  year.  He  was  also  frequently  em- 
ployed m  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  business,  espe- 
cially in  preparing  epistles.  His  epistles  appear  to 
have  been  all  brief.  One  to  Virginia  written  in 
1732,  occupies  about  half  one  side  of  a  sheet  of 
cap-paper.  It  salutes  the  brethren,  expresses  sa 
tisfaction  that  the  testimony  of  Truth  is  kept  up  ii 
Virginia,  notwithstanding  the  sufferings  and  exer- 
cises of  Friends  there ;  informs  them  that  Friends 


generally  in  love  and 


unity,  and  that  the  disci 


pline  of  Truth  is  in  good  degree  maintained  in  Phi- 
ladelphia Yearly  Meeting,  and  ends  thus  :  "  Ou 
Yearly  Meeting  was  large,  in  which  the  influencing 
virtue  and  goodness  of  Truth  was  felt  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  honest-hearted.  Through  the  operation 
thereof,  divers  living  testimonies  were  borne,  tend- 
ing to  the  stirring  up  of  all  to  faithfulness  and 
diligence  m  the  way  of  our  duty;  that  suitabl 
returns  may  be  made  to  the  Great  Lord  of  the 
harvest  for  the  many  mercies,  blessings,  and  privi 
leges  which  we  receive  and  enjoy  at  his  bountiful 
band." 

Michael    Lightfoot   was    growing  in    religious 

weight  and  usefulness,  and  soon  many  labours" and 

services  were  called  for  at  his  hand.     The  neio-h- 

bouring  General  Meetings  for  worship  often  d^ew 

1  from  his  home,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  sent 

1  in  committees  to  settle  differences,  in  distant 

nches.     Being  faithful  and  humble,  he  grew  in 

•jrace  ;  his  gift  was  deeply  baptizing,  and  his  utter- 

moe  solemn  and  impressive. 

t'io  bo  cuutinned.) 


It  is 


ipline. 


circumstance  fraught  with  serious  admo- 
tion,  that  those  who  slighted  or  opposed  the  insti- 
-ution  and  support  of  the  discipline,  good  order  and 
_ubordinatiou  introduced  into  the  Society,  claimed 
or  themselves,  a  more  entire  reliance  on  the  mani- 
bstations  of  the  Divine  light  than  their  brethren 

Although  the  false  assumption,  or  the  abuse,  of 
he  precious  and  essential  doctrine  of  Divine  guid 
nco,  is  no  argument  against  its  truth  or  import- 
nce ;  yet,  when  we  look  at  the  lengths  to  which 
lany  of  these  aspiring  and  self-complacent  men 
rere  carried,  and  the  lamentable  ends  to  which 
ley  came,  their  course  may  well  teach  us  to  be 
lodest  in  our  claims  to  superior  light,  and  to 
chow  that  spirit  which  exalts  itself  over  the  jud 
ent  of  faithful  and  experienced  brethren. 
Isaac  Penington  has  some  remarks  addressed  to 
hose  who_  set  up  what  they  call  the  manifestation 
f  Truth  in  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  judg- 
leut  of  the  church  ;  and  who  object  to  obeyino-  the 
equirements  of  the  body,  because  they  have  not 
een  revealed  to  them.  He  says,  "  Great  sobriety 
I  needful  in  such  cases,  wherein  men  are  too  prone 
»  be  judging  others,  especially  the  church  of  God. 
Ivery  man  is  to  take  heed  of  thinking  of  himself 
lore  highly  than  he  ought  to  think;  but  should 
unk  soberly,  according  as  God  hath  dealt  to 
rery  man  the  measure  of  faith.  The  young  men, 
ho  have  not  the  experience  of  the  aged,  and  are 
ost  apt  to  confidence  and  excursions,  are  in  a 
)ecial  manner  to  be  exhorted  to  be  sober-minded. 
Men  may  easily  judge  that  others  err,  and  that 
ej  themselves  keep  to  the  light  and  measure  of 


Truth  in  their  own  particulars,  but  it  is  hard  to  do  it. 
They  who  indeed  do  it,  abide  in  humility  and  _^ 
noccncy  and  the  lamb  like  spirit,  which  would  give 
no  offence  in  anything,  either  to  Jew  or  Gentile 
or  to  the  church  of  God." 

The_  unwillingness  to  submit  to  the  order  insti- 
tuted in  the  church,  soon  produced  other  bitter 
fruits.  Evil  surmising,  backbiting  and  consequent 
alienation  of  feeling,  crept  in,  and  George  Fox, 
as  the  chief  instrument  of  establishing  church  go- 
vernment, was  the  principal  mark  for  their  shafts. 
The  eye  which  watches  for  evil,  and  which  distorts 
and  perverts  good,  was  opened,  and  in  a  little 
while  these  restless  individuals  were  busy  in  en- 
deavouring to  lay  waste  the  religious  reputation, 
and  to  destroy  the  christian  influence,  of  those 
with  whom  they  had  formerly  professed  great  unity, 
and  whose  only  offence  was  that  they  were  con- 
scientiously engaged  to  stand  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  order  and  government  of  Christ  in  his  church. 

It  is  very  observable  from  the  page  of  history, 
that  these  persons  seemed  to  have  a  life  in  strife 
and  controversy.  Having  gone  from  the  meek 
and  peaceable  spirit  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  they  were 
restless  and  uneasy  in  themselves,  wanting  excite- 
ment, and  would  be  trying  to  stir  it  up  and  brimr 
discord  both  into  meetings  and  out  of  them,  plead" 
ing  their  zeal  for  the  ancient  Truth  and  way  of  it 
and  charging  their  brethren  with  oppressing  them, 
and  imposing  a  yoke  which  could  not  be  borne. 

George  Fox,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  writes  thu§ 
respecting  them,  viz  : 

"  My  dear  Friends,— Keep  your  first  love  in  the 
truth,  power,  and  seed  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus ;  for 
this  last  night,  as  I  was  lying  in  my  bed  at  Am- 
sterdam, I  had  a  great  travail  in  the  holy  seed  of 
life  and  peace,  and  my  spirit  was  troubled  with 
that  spirit  of  strife  and  separation.  I  saw  it  was 
a  destroying  spirit,  and  did  seek  not  only  to  get 
over  the  seed,  but  to  destroy  it,  and  to  eat  out  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  it  by  strife  and  contention  ; 
and  under  pretence  of  standing  for  the  ancient 
truth,  its  work  is  to  root  it  out  and  destroy  the 
ppearance  of  it,  to  set  up  itself. 

''  It  is  a  creeping  spirit,  seeking  whom  it  can  get 
into ;  and  what  it  cannot  do  itself  it  stirreth  up 
nthers  to  do,  and  setteth  their  spirits  on  fioat,  with 
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that  are  joined  with  them,  it  will  be  very  hard  for 
them  ever  to  come  down  to  truth  in  themselves,  and 
to  see  their  owu  coudltions,  and  to  have  that  spirit 
of  strife  and  contention,  which  eateth  as  a  canker 
brought  down  in  them  :  which  is  carnal,  and  slay- 
eth  the  tender  babe,  which  was  once  begotten  in 
themselves.  The  Philistine  is  got  up  in  them,  that 
stoppeth  the  wells  and  springs,  maketh  a  great 
bustle,  and  is  crying  up  men,  and  pleading  for 
them  instead  of  Christ. 

"  So,  friends,  strive  not  with  them,  but  let  those 
take  them  that  cry  them  up.  Keep  you  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  his  light,  that  cometh 


the  _  dark  wisdom  to  destroy  the  simple.  This 
.spirit  is  managed  by  the  prince  of  the  air,  and 
leadeth  some  to  do  things  they  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  done,  as  men,  which  doth  unman 
them  ;  and  they  would  not  have  suffered  them,  if 
they  had  kept  to  the  tender  principle  of  God, 
which  leadeth  to  peace.  It  is  a  despising,  back- 
biting, secret- whispering  spirit,  a  sower  of  dissen- 
sion, and  a  taker  of  advantage  of  all  prejudiced 
spirits  that  are  disobedient  to  their  first  principle 
and  love  and  truth,  and  bcgetteth  into  hatred  ;  so  it 
begetteth  all  into  that  spirit,  whose  work  is  to  des- 
troy both  the  good  within  and  the  good  order 
without.  Nay,  it  would,  if  it  could,  destroy  the 
government  of  Christ  and  the  order  of  the  gospel, 
to  set  up  its  own  will  and  spirit,  which  is  not  of 
God  ;  and,  under  pretence  of  crying  down  man, 
is  setting  up  man,  and  gathering  into  a  separation 
of  disobedient  men,  who  float  above  their  condi- 
tions. 

"  This  spirit  which  neither  liveth  in  the  truth  nor 
its  order,  but  opposeth  them  that  do,  I  cannot  ex- 
press it  as  I  see  it  and  its  work,  whose  end  will  be 
accordingly.  Therefore,  friends,  I  am  to  warn 
you  all  that  have  not  lost  your  simplicity,  not 
to  touch  it,  nor  to  have  any  unity  with  it,  lest  you 
be  defiled,  lose  your  conditions,  your  eternal  es- 
tate, and  your  everlasting  portion ;  and  that  your 
inward  man,  which  is  after  God,  may  be  preserved, 
and  Christ  may  reign  in   all  your  hearts.     They 


that  he  may  be  your  Lord,  and  ye  in  him 
may  be  all  iu  unity,  in  one  light,  life,  power,  and 
dominion  in  Christ,  your  head.  The  God  of  Peace 
and_  Power  preserve  you  all  in  Christ  Jesus  your 
Saviour,  and  out  of  and  from  that  mischievous 
spirit  which  is  idle  and  slothful,  as  to  the  work  of 
the  power.  Spirit,  and  Light  of  God  and  Christ. 
Its  very  act  worketh  strife  and  disturbance  against 
the  peace  of  the  church  of  Christ.  It  thinks  in  its 
wilfulness,  stubbornness,  and  unruliness  to  set  up 
itself,  and  in  that  to  have  peace  ;  but  destruction 
will  be  the  end  of  it." 

Stephen  Crisp  makes  the  following  remarks  con- 
cerning the  discipline  and  the  opposers  of  it,  viz : 

"  When  some  exalted  spirits  came  to  see  unto 
what  this  work  would  tend,  they  took  offence  there- 
at, and  sought  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  faith- 
ful Friends  in  this  good  work,  under  pretence,  that 
all  must  be  left  to  the  witness  of  God ;  and  if  peo- 
ple did  not  find  judgment  in  themselves  for  what 
they  did,  they  must  not  be  judged  by  others,  being 
themselves  gone  from  Truth's  judgment  and  hai° 
dened  :  then  they  cried  out  of  innovation  and  im- 
position, and  such  like. 

"  And  hereupon  were  many  again  seduced  and 
subverted,  and  drawn  away  from  their  steadfast- 
ness in  the  Truth,  and  began  to  appear  against 
the  good  order  of  the  Lord's  people,  and  to  reflect 
upon  the  godly  care  that  lay  upon  them,  with  un- 
handsome and  unsavoury  speeches  and  writinu-s 
till  a  secret  root  of  bitterness  and  enmity  got  into 
several  that  had  been  convinced.  In  this  root  the 
enemy  wrought  with  great  craft  and  subtlety,  to 
draw  them  from  the  blessed  unity  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  the  true  head  of  the  true  church,  and  begat 
them  into  many  jealousies  and  groundless  fears  of 
.apostacy,  while  in  the  mean  time  he  drew  them  so 
far  to  apostatize  from  their  first  love  and  fir^t 
works,  that  they  proceeded  to  expose  Friends  both 
in  particular  and  in  general,  to  the  reproach  and 
scorn  of  the  world,  as  much  as  in  them  lay. 

"  All  which  was  borne  and  suffered  with  much 
long-suffering  and  patience,  and  a  great  travail  lay 
upon  many  to  endeavour  the  reducement  of  them 
that  did  thus  oppose  themselves ;  for  we  knew  our 
sincerity,  and  knew  that  the  Lord  would  stand  by 
us,  and  bless  our  work  and  labour  of  love,  and 
blast  their  work  of  enmity,  and  that  their  striving 
againstthe  Lord  and  his  blessed  work  in  the  hand 
of  his  innocent  people,  neither  would  nor  could 
prosper.  We  doubted  not  at  all,  but  lie  that  had 
.stood  by  us,  and  helped  us  from  the  beginning, 
would  still  stand  by  us,  and  give  his  Truth  and 
people  the  victory  over  every  tongue  and  pen  that 
rose  up  in  judgment  against  us,  as  he  hath  done  to 
this  day,  and  their  work  is  manifest,  and  they  can 
proceed  no  further,  blessed  be  his  name  for  ever." 
Gough,  in  his  history  of  the  Society,  speaking  of 
the  jealousies  and  discontent  which  individuals 
gave  way  to  about  the  discipline,  says  that  in  some 
it  arose,  "  because  they  could  not  obtain  that  pre- 
eminence among  their  brethren  which  they  wished 
for,  without  merit  to  procure  it;  nor  obtain  such 
weight  of  influence  over  meetings,  as  to  carry  things 
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THE    FRIEND. 


always  as  they  desired  ;  in  others  from  a  want  to 
take  greater  latitude  of  conduct  than  the  self-deny- 
ing principles  of  the  Society  allowed,"  &c. 

After  describing  some  other  causes  of  disaifec- 
tion,  he  adds,  "  These  apprehensions  secretly  spread- 
ing in  the  hearts  and  private  conversations  of  the 
dissatisfied,  at  length  broke  out  in  a  public  opposi- 
tion to  the  body  of  the  Society,  and  chiefly  to  the 
most  distinguished  members  thereof." 

"  The  leaders  of  this  opposition  were  two  north 
countrymen,  J.  Wilkinson  and  J.  Story ;  who  hav- 
ing appeared  as  ministers,  and  not  keeping  in  the 
humility  becoming  their  stations,  but  thinking  of 
themselves  more  highly  than  they  ought  to  think, 
began  to  consider  themselves  as  elders  worthy  of 
pre-eminence,  and  to  look  for  greater  deference 
than  the  most  sensible  part  of  their  brethren 
thought  it  right  to  pay  them  ;  who  rather  warned 
them  of  the  danger  they  appeared  to  be  in  of  losing 
themselves  by  indulging  an  aspiring  mind. 

"  Such  admonitions  were  very  ungrateful  and 
mortifying  to  their  pride,  and  perceiving  thereby 
that  they  were  not  in  the  honourable  estimation 
with  their  friends  of  sound  judgment  which  they 
affected,  they  let  in  a  disgust  and  grudging  against 
them,  and,  to  strengthen  themselves,  endeavoured 
to  gain  adherents  from  among  the  looser  and 
weaker  members  of  Society,  by  soothing  doctrines 
to  the  favourers  of  libertinism,  vilifying  the  reli- 
gious care  of  Friends  to  preserve  them  in  an  or- 
derly and  christian  conversation  and  practice,  as 
being  an  imposition  on  their  gospel  liberty,  and  by 
wily  insinuations  to  the  more  simple  and  honest 
as  if  the  body  of  Friends  were  apostatized  from 
their  original  principles,  and  instead  of  referring 
them  for  direction  to  the  light  in  themselves,  were 
now  drawing  them  off  therefrom  to  the  doctrines 
of  men." 

Those  who  undervalued  or  disregarded  the  sys- 
tem of  church  government  and  subordination  which 
George  Fox  and  his  fellow  labourers  were  the  in- 
struments of  establishing  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
succeeded  by  their  specious  arguments  and  un- 
founded charges  in  drawing  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  away  with  them,  and  for  a  time  boasted 
much  of  their  liberty  and  their  flourishing  condi- 
tion. They  assailed  faithful  Friends  both  by  word 
and  in  abusive  pamphlets,  striving  to  sow  disaffec- 
tion and  discord ;  but  as  Friends  kept  in  the  faith 
and  the  patience,  endeavouring  to  live  down  their 
accusations,  and  to  keep  steadfast  to  their  christian 
principles  and  practices,  those  discontented  and 
restless  people  gradually  withered  away,  and 
finally  came  to  nothing ;  as  George  Fox  testifies  in 
the  epistle  left  sealed  up  at  his  death,  with  tlie 
superscription  "  Not  to  be  opened  before  the 
time." 

The  abundant  evidences  which  the  history  of  the 
Society  furnishes  that  the  discipline  was  the  pro- 
duct of  Divine  wisdom,  and  that  its  excellent  pro- 
visions, as  they  have  been  faithfully  carried  out  in 
a  measure  of  that  heavenly  influence  from  which 
they  sprung,  have  been  eminently  blest  as  a  means 
of  preservation  and  spiritual  growth  and  strength 
to  the  body,  should  lead  all  into  a  watchful  care 
to  do  nothing  to  lessen  their  weight  and  authority ; 
or  lightly  or  readily  to  change  what  long  experi- 
ence, including  the  brightest  and  best  days  of  the 
Society,  has  proved  to  be  salutary.  Where  a  low 
state  of  religious  feeling  and  practice  unhappily 
gets  in,  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  obtains  an  in- 
fluence, there  is  a  tendency  to  lower  the  require- 
ments of  the  discipline  to  suit  the  times.  But  such 
a  course  must  always  add  to,  and  hasten,  the  gen- 
eral defection  :  far  wiser  and  better  is  it  to  strive 
by  individual  faithfulness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
to  exalt  the  standard  of  Truth  and  righteousness, 


and  thus  bring  back  the  Society  to  the  state  of 
purity  and  holiness  which  marked  its  early  days. 


For  "  The  f  ricud." 

Sarah  [lynes]  Crnbb. 

This  dear  Friend  having  gone  to  Ireland  at  an 
early  age,  received,  while  there,  a  gift  in  the  min- 
istry, and  often  visited  the  meetings  ;  she  con- 
tinued to  feel,  after  returning  to  her  native  land, 
a  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  brethren 
and  sitters  and  the  people  at  large. 

Third  mo.  26,  1822.— Speaking  of  two  Friends 
there,  she  says,  "I  hope  —  and  —  are  learning  1 
increasingly  trom  Him  who  was  meek  and  low  of | 
heart,  when,  in  his  adorable  love,  He  took  uponi 
Him  our  nature,  and  suffered  for  us.  The  humility 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  ground  and  foundation  of 
all  true  religion ;  yea,  it  is  the  very  life  of  virtue 
and  piety ;  without  it,  in  vain  is  all  our  pretence 
to  the  knowledge  of  God.  My  heart's  desii'e  is, 
that  the  great  Disposer  of  events  may,  in  His  com- 
passion, avert  the  tempest  that  seems  gathering  in 
your  land,  and  turn  the  evil  purposes  of  wicked 
and  hard-bearted  men  to  good  account ;  but  surely 
His  great  Name  is,  as  much  as  ever,  a  strong  tower 
to  the  righteous. 

"  As  I  was  waiting  upon  the  Almighty,  and 
thinking  of  Ireland,  my  heart  was  sensible  of 
much  sorrow  for  the  dark,  distressed  state  of  the 
people,  when  suddenly  my  inward  and  spiritual 
eye  beheld,  as  I  thought,  a  light  glimmering  over 
the  nation,  like  the  sun  on  a  clear  day,  and  I  had 
to  believe  that  the  time  would  come,  when  the 
darkness  would  be  dissipated  by  the  arising  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  in  the  might  of  his  glorious 
power ;  and  I  became  sensible  that  many  of  the 
poor,  deluded  people,  being  kept  in  ignorance  and 
gross  darkness,  were  not  so  highly  culpable  in  the 
sight  of  Omniscience  as  appeared  to  us;  and  my 
cries  were  to  the  Lord,  that  He  would  be  merci- 
fully pleased  to  pardon  many  of  their  offences, 
and  illumine  them  with  His  grace.  But  how  ac- 
countable must  many  of  their  pastors  be,  and  those 
who  influence  the  minds  of  their  fellow-men  out  of 
the  true  fear  of  God." 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord's  children  to  the 
fellowship  in  suffering  which  they  partake  of,  and 
the  baptisms  they  endure  for  the  body's  sake  and 
for  their  own  purification,  are  very  similar.  Taught 
and  kept  in  the  same  school  under  the  same  Lord 
and  Master,  they  speak  the  same  language  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  measures  and  experiences. 

Fourth  mo.  12th,  she  writes: — "  I  am  much  of 
the  mind  that  those  who  are  mercifully  preserved 
in  the  blessed  oneness  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  are 
truly  helpful  to  each  other  in  their  varied  exercises, 
even  without  outward  demonstration  of  it,  and 
wJienjar  separated  hi  person.  So  then,  if  we  are 
but  living  stones,  we  shall  be  ^tX-^  joined  and  com- 
pacted togeliiier^i  growing  into  a  holy  temple  in  the 
Lord;  and  He  will  walk  in  us,  and  dwell  in  us; 
we  shall  be  his  people,  and  he  will  be  our  God.  Is 
not  this  enough,  let  it  cost  us  what  it  will  of  suffer- 
ing, to  bring  us  into  such  a  desirable  state?" 

She  continues  : — "  Many,  very  many,  have  been 
my  tossings,  even  as  on  the  mighty  billows;  but  I 
humbly  trust  some  of  these  painful  dispensations 
have  tended  more  and  more  to  reduce  the  will  of 
the  creature,  and  bring  into  child-like  dependence 
on  my  heavenly  Father.  For  a  considerable  time 
I  lay,  as  '  among  the  pots,'  during  this  last  winter ; 
but  I  thought  it  may  be,  the  Lord  would  raise  me 
up  in  his  own  time,  if  it  was  my  endeavour  to  wait 
upon  Him  for  preservation,  that  I  might  be  kept 
chaste  in  my  love  to  Him,  who  had  been  to  my 
soul  the  chief  of  ten  thousand,  and  so  He  did, 
blessed  be  his  Name !  for  I  distinctly  heard  Lis 


voice  again,  and  felt  his  power,  giving  me  to  as 
cend  as  with  the  '  wings  of  a  dove;'  so  it  is  goc 
not  to  cast  away  our  confidence,  when  we  ma 
seem  to  ourselves  to  be  as  a  broken  vessel." 

"  Reading,  Tenth  mo.  7th. — Sickness  is  a  sei 
vice,  which  many  owe  to  God  ;  and  if,  by  a  patieni 
humble  submission  to  his  Divine  will,  we  can  bu 
finish  our  service  to  Him  in  our  day,  it  is  enougl 
be  the  work  designed  us,  marked  out  as  it  may,  b 
that  wisdom  that  cannot  err.  Sometimes  in  con 
templating  the  happy  condition  of  those  belovei 
relatives,  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupt 
rest,  who  are  made  perfect  through  suffering,  ai 
reflecting  on  the  trials  of  time  which  we  still  fe 
1  am  sensible  of  something  like  groaning  in  mysolt 
and  longing  to  be  delivered  also,  notwithstaudin 
the  awfulness  of  the  subject,  and  my  natural  drea 
of  the  dark  passage,  '  the  valley  of  the  shadow  o 
death.'  " 

Being  out  on  religious  service,  she  writ€ 
"  The  present  are  truly  fearful  engagements,  am 
my  mind  is  much  led  down  into  baptisms,  ye 
through  all  1  have  to  acknowledge  to  the  almight 
aid  ot  Him  whom  we  desire  to  serve,  and  v 
to  be.  Most  of  the  meetings  have  been  times  c 
peculiar  favour,  as  much  so,  I  think,  as  I  ever  re 
member,  although  to  visit  the  immortal  life,  wher 
it  lies,  requires  great  abstractedness  of  mind,  lik 
sitting  '  in  the  mouth  of  tbe  cave  with  the  hea 
wrapped  in  the  mantle.'  Oh  !  sometimes,  when  i 
this  situation,  how  clearly  has  the  state  of  meetin 
and  individuals  been  opened  to  my  mind,  even 
plain  as  ever  I  saw  the  face  of  another  with  n 
natural  eyes  ;  and  in  many  of  those  assembli 
made  up  of  a  mixed  concourse  of  people,  their  con 
dilion  variously  has  been  felt  and  spoken  to  in  an, 
thority,  which  hath  produced  the  language  in  m 
heart,  '  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  i 
my  eyes.'  But  oh,  what  awful  ground  a  true  gos 
pel  minister  stands  on,  iu  the  sacred  office !  I 
puts  me  in  mind  of  what  the  Majesty  of  heave 
said  to  Moses,  '  Put  oft'  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feei 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground 
Indeed,  we  must  be  unshod,  as  it  were,  to  reeeiv 
and  communicate  messages  of  grace.  And  for  m^ 
part  I  find,  from  time  to  time,  the  preparation  a 
needful  as  if  it  had  never  been  known  before. 

'"  15th. — I  think  I  never  had  more  blessed  meet 
ings  than  in  this  journey.     The  doctrines  of  th 
gospel  flow  freely  almost  from  place  to  place, 
such  is  the  gathering  influence  over  us,  that  it  se' 
to  me,  while  these  doctrines  are  declared,  the 
lemnity  increases  until  the  Divine  power  is  ove 
the  meeting  as  a  canopy,  under  which  we  most! 
sit  in  silent,  heavenly  enjoyment  for  a  short  tirnd 
This  stillness  I  consider  as  a  proof  that  the  Lor 
is  bringing  the  people  more  and  more  to  a  set 
what  it  is  to  worship  Him  without  vocal  soundfl 
and  in  it  my  spirit  feels  a  holy  joy." 

Some  of  the  most  powerful  ministers  of  th 
gospel  have  often  had  but  little  learning.  "  Whe 
they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John,  and  per 
ceived  that  they  wore  unlearned  and  ignorar 
men,  they  marvelled,  and  they  took  knowledge  < 
them  t/uit  they  had  been  with  Jesus."  From  hii 
they  got  their  learning  in  Divine  things,  and  th 
power  from  on  high,  availingly  to  preach  his  evei 
lasting  gospel.  So  it  has  been  in  every  age  since 
and  though  Friends  believe  that  human  learning 
not  essential  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  yet  froi 
their  rise,  they  have  instituted  schools,  and  ha\ 
had  a  religious  concern  that  their  children  shoul 
not  grow  up  without  the  benefits  of  a  proper  shai 
of  school  learning,  to  fit  them  for  business,  and  i 
store  their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  by  whic 
the  capacities  the  Creator  has  endowed  them  wit 
may  be  properly  exercised  and  expanded,  to  pr 
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mote  rational  social  enjoyment,  and  be  of  benefit 
;o  their  follow  creatures.  But  as  knowledge  puffeth 
jp,  and  vanity  may  lead  some  to  imagine  them 
ielves  superior  to  others  who  have  not  the  sam( 
iterary  attainments,  yet  taught  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  it  is  needful  to  guard'against  the  sacrifice 
)f  time  and  the  misapplication  of  talent  in  pursuit 
)f  learning,  so  as  to  be  drawn  from  the  one  thing 
leedful,  and  thereby  neglect  the  work  of  salvation. 
Sarah  Grubb  remarks ; — "  The  present  system  in 
is  country  seems  to  be,  to  give  the  youth  amongst 
IS  all  the  learning  their  brain  can  possibly  be  ex- 
ircised  in,  and  all  the  polish  that  would  render 
hem  fit  companions  for  the  great  iieople  of  the 
voiid  ;  but  I  think  that  even  with  respect  to  these 
hings,  ive  should  let  our  nwderatioii  appear  unto 
11  men.  Nor  do  I  see  that  there  is  much  pros- 
ect,  in  the  general,  of  the  attention  of  young  per- 
ons  being  so  turned  to  the  Divine  principle  in 
heraselves,  as  to  make  it  very  likely  for  us  as  ; 
lociety,  to  have  tho.^e  valiants  and  ornaments  pro 
uced,  which  I  believe  to  be  consistent  with  the 
ill  of  Him  who  first  gathered  us  to  be  a  people." 
[as  not  this  been  remarkably  the  state  of  our  So- 
iety  since  that  period  ?  Have  not  many  Friends 
een  more  drawn  to  render  their  sons  and  daugh- 
irs  acceptable  to  the  rich,  and  the  learned,  and 
le  fashionable  world,  than  by  example  and  judi- 
ous  restraint,  with  proper  cultivation,  to  prepare 
lem  to  receive  the  Seed  of  the  kingdom  ?  Has 
ot  this  course,  by  which  the  attractions  and  the 
onour  which  a  vain  world  bestows,  been  kept  in 
leir  view,  so  that  not  a  few  have  become  despisers 
■  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  of  the  narrow  way 
hich  leads  to  life,  and  thereby  shut  the  Saviour 
t  of  their  hearts  ?  While  the  parents  and  the 
lildren  are  living  in  this  element,  we  cannot  ex- 
ict  valiants  in  the  Lord's  army  to  be  raised  up 
aong  them  ;  but  we  beUeve  He  will  bring  in  from 
highways  and  hedges,  those  who  may  have 
little  thought  of,  and  qualify  them  to  feed  the 
icks,  and  sons  of  the  alien  be  made  our  plowmen 
id  vine-dressers. 
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the  weather  will  be  at  a  future  time.  And  yet 
there  are  many  persons  who  think  themselves  pretty 
well  informed,  and  quite  free  from  the  absurdities 
of  ignorance,  who  believe  they  obtain  very  clear  in 
sight  into  the  character  of  the  weather  that  will 
prevail  during  an  ajiproaching  winter,  from  the  reve- 
lation made  by  the  quantity  of  nuts  laid  up  by  a 
squirrel,  or  the  variation  in  the  colours  of  the  breast- 
bone of  a  goose. 

During  the  first  month  of  last  year  the  cold  was 
very  severe  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
thermometer  being  as  low  as  4°  below  zero,  two  or 
three  times  in  this  city,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  being  as  low  as  it  has  been  witnessed  by  some 
of  the  navigators  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  Arctic 
It  was  very  cold  also  in  the  same  month  of 
1856,  but  up  to  this  time,  near  the  middle  of  First- 
month  of  1858,  the  weather  has  been  uniformly 
mild  ;  though  we  see  by  the  reports  which  we  give 
below  that  at  one  place  in  Maine,  the  thermometer 
unk  below  zero  on  the  9th. 


.  been   decided 


was  believed  the  entire  country  would  be  brouclit  under 
sut.ject.on  in  a  few  months.  Twenty-four  inferior  mem- 
bers ot  tbe  Royal  family  at  Delhi  had  been  executed  by 
sentence  of  a  military  coriimission. 

The  French  government  has  determined  to  work  the 
gold  mines  discovered  in  Upper  Senegal.     A  further  re- 
duction of  the  French  army,  to  the  extent  of  30,000  men, 
The  convention   concluded  be- 
...  en,  for  the  construction  of  a  mas- 

■  e  bridge  across  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  will,  it  is  said,  be 
nctioned  by  the  German  Diet. 

An  earthquake  occurred  on  the  18th,  in  the  kingdom 
and  villages  suffered  greatly, 
■  ,,  .,  ,.„  ,  were  lost.  No  damage  was  dope 
in  the  city  of  Naples.  The  government  had  taken  mea- 
~-  the  relief  of  the  sutlerers.  The  State  forests 
were  to  be  u,-ed  to  build  huts  for  the  homeless  with 
The  Austrian  army  was  being  rapidly  reduced. 
The  epidemir     ■  ' 


twcen  Fr 


of  Nn 


Many  towt 


Lisbon  had  \ 


Pittsburg,  Jan.  9.— The  weather  is  cloudy  aud  n 
thermometer,  32  deg.    Jan.  10.— The  thermometer  stands 
at  49  this  evening,  and  the  rain  is  falling.     Jan.   11.— 
The  weather  is  cloudy  and  windy;  thermometer,  50. 

Boston,  Jan.  9.— There  are  indications  of  snow.  The 
thermometer  marks  30  deg.  above  zero.  Jan.  11.— The 
weather  is  mild,  with  indications  of  rain. 

Calais,  Me.,  Jan.  9.— The  weather  here  is  hazy,  with 
the  thermometer  at  2  deg.  below  zero. 

Montreal,  Can.,  Jan.  9.— The  weather  cloudy,  with  a 

southerly  wind  and  a  little  snow.     The  thermometer,  at 

lock  this  morning,  was  at  40  deg.  above  zero.   Jan. 


deg. 


.—The  weather  is  mild. 

Qdebec,  Can.,  Jan.  9.— The  thermometer 

above  zero.     The  wind  is  from  the  north-east. 

New  York,  Jan.   11.— A  steady  rain  has  prevailed  in 

this  vicinity  for  eighteen  hours.     There  is  a  dense  foo-. 

The   weather  is  very  mild,  although  a  heavy  wind  is 
lowing. 

Halifax,  Jan.  1  I.- 
Cleveland,  Jan. 
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There  are  few  things  which  are  more  generally 
served  or  more  freely  speculated  on  than  the 
ather,  and  none  perhaps  that  more  frequently 
ffles  all  calculation,  or  more  clearly  exhibits  the 
iy  of  prognostication.  As  yet,  men  have  failed 
discover  the  laws  of  meteorological  phenomena, 
which  the  relation  of  the  elements  are  deter- 
ued,  and  the  action  of  the  forces  prescribed  so 
to  produce  heat  and  cold,  rain  and  drought. 
d  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  relation  Ind 
ce,  depend  on  quantities  and  combinations  capa- 
of  being  accurately  defined,  and  are  so  adapt- 
that  under  the  laws  which  govern  them,  their 
icts  are  predetermined,  and  comport  with  that 
le  and  bcneficient  design  manifest  in  the  move- 
nts of  the  whole  universe. 

I'he  mildness  of  the  weather  during  the  present 
Iter  excites  general  remark;  the  more  so,  per- 
because  of  its  severity  during  the  same 
uths  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  the  in- 
ations  in  the  last  autumn  month  of  the  approach 
equal  intensity  of  cold.  Why  a  state  of  things 
uld  liave  occurred  producing  this  difiFwenc", 
are  not  able  to  understand,  or  explain  by  the 
on  of  law.s  already  known,  the  operation  of 
eh  are  within  the  ken  of  human  penetration  ; 
oh  less  will  our  knowledge  enable  us  to  detect  the 
mencement  of  action  in  the  forces  that  must 
luce  change,  so  as  to  predict  what  the  state  of 


The  weather  is  clear  and  calm 
1- — The  weather  is  fair;    a  highlgra 
south  wind  is  blowing  ;  thermometer,  60  deg, 

COLUME0S,   Jan.   11.  — The   weather   is    cloudy   and 

ndy;  thermometer,  57  deg. 

Detroit,  Jan.  11.— Weather  cloudy  and  chano-eable  • 
thermometer,  45. 

Cincinnati,   Jan, 
cloudy. 

Toledo,  Jan.  11.— Weather  cloudy,  with  a  high  south 
west  wind;  thermometer,  56. 

'■•dianapolis,   Jan.   H.— The  weather  is  rainy,  wiih 


-  Thermometer,    54  ;    weather 


high  winds 

In  Philadelphia,  since  the  month  came  in,  the  ther 
mometer  has  ranged  from  28  to  59  degrees  above  zero. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Twelfth  mo.  2Cth 

On  the  24th,  the  Bank  of  England  reduced  the  rate  of 
discount  from  10  to  8  per  cent.,  and  at  the  same  time 
repayment  was  made  of  the  two  millions  of  over  issue! 
The  returns  of  the  Bauk,  for  the  week  ending  Twelfth 
mo.  23d,  showed  an  increase  in  bullion  of  £1,302  426 
the  amount  held  being  £10,753,281.  The  increase' had 
been  nearly  £3,400,000  in  three  weeks.  The  money 
market  was  comparatively  easy,  and  though  a  number 
more  failures  and  suspensions  had  taken  "place,  it  was 
believed  a  favourable  reaction  had  set  in.  The  L 
pool  cotton  market  had  advanced  \d. 

The  pressure  on  the  continent  was  abating.  The  Bank 
of  Prussia  had  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  to  6J  percent, 
A  deputation  from  the  governments  of  Sweden  aud  Nor- 
way had  arrived  in  London,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
financial  aid,  with  which  to  prevent  the  permanent  break 
up  of  some  of  the  cxti-nsive  establishments  which  have 
recently  failed  in  those  countries. 

Further  attempts  to  launch  the  Leviathan  had  been 
postponed  for  the  present.  The  ship  remained  even  and 
fair  on  the  ways,  and  at  high  tide  had  nearly  six  feet  of 

ater  under  her.     The  London  Times  co     '  " 
tation   in    fa 

■itiih  Wesi 

Later  intelligence  from  India  states,  that  Lucknow  had 

en  effectually   relieved,   and  the  sick  and  wounded, 


nearly  ceased  its  rnvifrwo 

UNITED  STATES.-  Co„,..,..-^The  PrSt  la" 
communicated  to  both  Houses  the  information,  which 
was  requested  by  them  respecting  the  seizure  of  General 
\\  alker  in  Nicaragua.  He  sent  also  a  message  with  the 
docurneiits,  in  which  he  admits  that  Com.  Paulding  had 
exceeded  his  instructions,  and  had,  in  his  opinion,  com- 
mitted a  grave  error.  The  President  however  does  not 
hold  him  liable  to  censure  for  the  act,  beheving  it  pro- 
ceeded from  pure  and  patriotic  motives,  and  a  desire  to 
protect  the  interests,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  his 
country.  The  President  remarks  that  as  Nicaragua  doea 
not  complain  of  any  violation  of  her  sovereignty  in  this 
case,  It  ill  becomes  those  who  meditated  her  injury  and 
oppression  to  assume  a  championship  to  which  they 
least  of  all,  have  any  rightful  claim.  In  the  message  the 
1  resident  reiterates  his  strong  condemnation  of  such 
Ijiratical  expeditions  as  that  of  Walker.  In  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  the  subject  was  warmly 
discussed,  the  extreme  South  defending  Walker,  and 
■f.  Com.  Paulding  with  much  severity.  Some 
ot  the  speakers  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  neutrahty  laws 
The  French  Spoliation  Claim,  which  has  been  so  often 
before  Congress,  has  been  referred  for  consideration  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  Senate.  The  Danish  Sound 
Dues  Treaty  has  been  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

New  I'or/l.- Mortality  last  week,  387.  During  the  year 
is.,7  ,i,„.„  arrived  at  this  port  184,773  foreign  immi- 
g  a  higher  number  than  has  been  reached 
since  1854.  In  the  last  ten  years,  there  have  arrived  at 
New  York  from  Europe,  009,268  Irish  and  825,753  Ger- 
man immigrants.  The  new  Central  Park  now  being  laid 
out,  has  an  area  of  over  700  acres.  It  was  obtained  at 
a  cost  of  $5,111,426. 

PAi7«rff?;)Aia.— Mortality  last  week,  181. 

The  Lake  Trade.~A.s  an    evidence  of  the   immense 
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»bels  had  been  defeated  in  a  series  of 
y  engagements,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lucknow. 
h  force  in  India  was  largely  increased,  and  it 


trade  of  the  Lakes,  there  are  now  frozen  up  in  the  har- 
bour of  Chicago,  Illinois,  no  less  than  217  vessels   viz 
35  steamers  and  propellers,  21   barks,  38  brigs  and  123 
schooners.  A  proportionate  number  of  vessels  have  gone 
into  winter  quarters  at  other  lake  ports. 

Pennsylvania.— kccoTAmg  to  the  Governor's  message, 
the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  the  State  is  $39,881  - 
738,  against  which  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  hold  bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
to  the  amount  of  $7,500,000,  given  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Main  Line.  The  Governor  recommends  a  sale  of  all 
the  remainder  of  the  Public  Works,  and  the  remission  of 
the  tonnage  tax  on  the  Pa.  Railroad.  The  number  of  tax- 
ble  inhabitants  as  returned  to  the  Revenue  Commis- 
iouers,  is  597,652.  The  largest  number  is  from  Phila- 
delphia,   104,335;    the    smallest   from    Forest   county, 

Kansas.— Ihe  last  report  by  news  agents  sent  by  tele- 
graph from  Kansas,  of  a  battle  between  U.  S.  troops  and 
Free  Soil  partizans,  appears  to  be  entirely  unfounded 
A  division  has  occurred  in  the  Free  State  party,  which 
may  result  unfavourably  for  their  cause.  A  part  are 
resolved  to  adhere  to  the  Topeka  Constitution,  and  not 
vote  at  any  election  held  by  authority  of  that  of  Le- 
compton,  but  perhaps  an  equal  number  think  it  would 
be  better  to  vote  for  State  officers,  and  obtain  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  government.  This  portion  has  nomi- 
nated a  State  ticket,  and  were  expected  to  vote  for  it  on 
the  5th  inst.  Partial  returns  of  the  election  report  the 
probable  success  of  the  Free  State  ticket. 

The  Coal  Trade.— The  amount  of  anthracite  coal  sent 
to  market  in  1857,  from  the  mines  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  6,431,378  tons,  a  decrease  of  316,323  tons 
compared  with  the  year  previous.  Including  the  supply 
of  bituminous  coal  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  fur- 
ther west,  and  of  Virginia,  the  number  of  tons  is  about 
10,500,000. 

Bank  Resumption. — The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Bank  at  Pittsburg  has  resumed  specie  payments  on  all 
its  liabilities.     The  Philadelphia  Banks  are,  it  is  said 
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prepared  for  an  earlT  resumption.  On  the  llth  inst., 
tlieir  circulation  was' reduced  to  81,011,033  ;  their  del)ts 
to  depositors,  to  §11,405,253,  and  they  held  $3,770,701, 
in  specie. 

rennsylvania  Railroad. — The  receipts  of  this  road  for 
the  year  1857,  amounted  to  §4,986,015,  being  §185,946 
more  than  in  1856. 

The  Sugar  Crop  of  Louisiana. — It  is  stated  in  the  New 
Orleans  Crescent,  that  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  for 
1857,  will  be  from  225,000  to  250,000  hhds.,  against 
about  75,000  hhds.  in  1856.  Prices  are,  of  course,  much 
lower  than  last  year,  but,  nevertheless,  planters  will 
realize  about  §2,000,000  more  from  the  crop  of  this  sea- 
son than  from  that  of  1856. 

Breadstuffs. — The  following  were  the  quotations  on  the 
llth  inst. :  New  York. — State  flour,  §4.25  a  §4.35; 
Ohio,  §4.65  a  §5.25;  choice  red  wheat,  §1.20;  choice 
white,  §1.25  ;  old  corn,  70  cts.  a  75  cts.  Philadelphia.— 
Good  superfine  flour,  §4.75  a  §5  ;  good  red  wheat,  §1.15  ; 
white,  §1.20  a  §1.30  ;  new  yellow  corn,  60  cts.  a  62  ets. ; 
old  corn,  68  cts.  P?»«iKr^.— Superfine  flour,  §4.00; 
prime  wheat,  90  cts.  Keu-  OWeans.— White  wheat,  §1.12 ; 
corn,  55  cts. 

BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF   FRIEXDS   IN  AMERICA. 
Depository,  No.  116  North  Fourth  street,  up  stairs, 

Philadelphia. 
For  the  information  of  Friends  and  others,  we  insert 
-the  following  card,  giving  the  rates  at  which  the  various 
editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  published  by  the  Bible 
Convention  of  Friends  in  America,  are  sold.     It  wil 
observed  that  the  prices  are  very  low. 

PRICES    OF    KIBLES    AND    TESTAMENTS. 


f  WithFam.'l 

e^  Kec,   Ind.  i-S 

(,&  Concor.J 


New  Teatament, 


Testam't  &  Psalms,  b'd  together, 


2T0ls.Calf,pt.bk.ic. 


Plain  Sheep, 
Shp.fle.\iblebk 
Clf.  embossed, 
do.    do.  k  gill 
Plain  Sheep. 
MnsliD. 
Skiver. 
Sheep  bands. 


do.    do.  &  gilt 
Morocco 
Pocket  bk.foim 
Abound  She, 
Plain  :  beep. 
Sheep,  extra. 
Plain  Sheep. 


WESTERN  SOUP  SOCIETY. 

This  Association,  located  at  the  corner  of  George  and 
Seventeenth  streets,  is  now  in  active  operation,  supply- 
ing the  poor  residing  within  their  district  with  soup  anc 
bread.  During  the  past  winter  they  distributed  42,36i 
quarts  of  soup  and  16,300  loaves  of  bread,  to  562  fami- 
lies, embracing  854  adults  and  1509  children,  at  an  ex 
pense  of  §1868  50  showing  conclusively  that  this  me- 
thod of  helping  the  poor  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
accomplishing  more  with  the  same  means  than  in  any 
other  way.  And  as  the  necessities  of  the  poor  are  likely 
to  be  greater,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  times,  we  again 
call  upon  our  friends  to  aid  us  in  carrying  on  the  objei 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  Donations  may  be  sent  to 
either  of  the  following  managers  : — 

MoRDECAi  L.  Dawson,  N.  E.  Cor.  Seventh  and  Walnut 
streets. 

Wm.  Biddle,  Franklin  Institute  Building. 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  street. 

Frederick  Collins,    N.  W.  Cor.  Tenth   and  Filbert 
streets. 

Geo.  Yaux,  Cor.  Seventeenth  and  Cuthbert  streets 

Samuel  L.  Baily,  No.  920  Chestnut  street. 


Died,  on  the  21st  of  Eleventh  month,  1857,  at  the  re- 
sidence of  her  brother-in-law  John  Straughn,  at  Salem, 
Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  Mahv  Lawrence,  in  the  78th 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 
This  dear  Friend  was  exemplary  in  her  j'outh,  and  early 
evinced  her  attachment, to  ibcprinciples  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.     For  several  years  previous  to  her  decease. 


she  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  her  room,  with  a  pul- 
monary affection,  which  she   bore  with  Christian  forti- 
de;  often   expressing  her  sincere   attachment  to  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  early  Friends,  and  her  unity 
ith   those  who  were  concerned  to  stand  for  the  "  law 
id  the  testimony."     As  she  drew  near  the  close,  her 
sister  inquired  if  she  felt  prepared  for  the  change  ?     She 
replied,  "  I  do,  I  have  had  a  hard  struggle,  but  now  feel 
nothing  in  my  way."     She  quietly  and  peacefully  passed 
ay,  leaving  her  friends   the  consoling  evidence  that 
her  purified  spirit  had  entered  into  eternal  rest. 

,  on  the  29th  of  Ninth  month,    1857,  Debbt  T. 

Howell,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Howell,  of  this  city ; 
and  a  member  of  the  Southern  District  Meeting.  In  re- 
cording the  sickness  and  death  of  this  beloved  Friend, 
the  only  object  is,  that  the  Lord  may  have  the  praise  of 
his  own  works ;  it  being  so  remarkable  in  her  case,  that 
it  was  through  the  power  of  Divine  grace  alone  in  her 
own  heart,  without  instrumental  means,  that  she  was  so 
fully  made  ready  for  an  admittance  into  that  "  rest  which 
is  prepared  for  the  people  of  God."  She  was  naturally 
of  an  amiable  a-nd  cheerful  disposition,  averse  to  levity 
and  all  untruthfulness;  and  kindness  and  charity  were 
prominent  and  decided  traits  in  her  character.  Her 
health  had  been  delicate  for  several  years,  she  being  sub- 
ject to  a  cough — but  from  her  steadfast  disposition  to 
make  all  those  around  her  comfortable,  being  ever  on 
the  alert  to  relieve  the  distress  or  inconvenience  of  others, 
she  seemed  almost  to  forget  herself,  seldom  admitting 
'hat  much  ailed  her:  and  thus  disease  had  fixed  its  final 
grasp  upon  her,  before  her  nearest  friends  were  aware 
of  its  insidious  progress.  Those  who  knew  her  best,  and 
loved  her  most,  can  testify,  that  her  willing  hands  and 
untiring  feet  were  usually  the  first  to  move  in  seasons  of 
difficulty,  as  well  as  in  the  accommodation  of  their  every 
day  life.  Her  feeble  frame  gradually  wasted,  until  ii 
the  Fifth  month  last  she  became  mostly  confined  to  her 
chamber,  with  the  exception  of  riding  out  frequently. 
Early  in  the  Sixth  month,  she  was  taken  to  the  country, 

the  house  of  a  near  connection;  which  chang 
enjoyed  greatly,  as  it  afforded  her  more  quietude  and 
retirement  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  city;  she  often 
d,  "Oh,  the  quiet,  the  stillness,  how  precious  1"  and 
•eral  times  remarked,  "  This  quiet  chamber  is  a  Bethel 
me."  On  First-day  morning,  the  7th  of  Sixth  month, 
the  family  were  collected  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read, 
was  their  usual  practice,  she  asked  her  sister  to  have 
them  brought  into  her  chamber.  The  chapter  which 
as  read,  was  the  5th  of  2d  Corinthians.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reading,  she  remarked  how  very  appro- 
priate it  was  to  her  present  condition  ;  saying,  "  My 
earthly  tabernacle  is  fast  dissolving,  I  long  to  be  clothed 
upon  with  that  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  so  ;"  and  after  com- 
menting very  feelingly  upon  most  of  the  chapter  as  so 
applicable  to  herself,  she  turned  to  the  children,  and 
addressed  them  in  a  memorable  manner,  warning  them 
against  the  vain  fashions  and  customs  of  the  world,  say- 
ing, "  Dear  children,  I  want  you  to  remember  the  words 
of  your  dying  aunt."  She  earnestly  exhorted  all  to  a 
f;iithful  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
our  religious  Society,  saying,  '■  It  is  a  good  religion  to 
die  by."  She  admonished  them  not  to  indulge  a  dislike 
to  silent  meetings,  but  to  strive  to  get  into  their  own 
hearts,  saying,  "  There  is  nothing  like  the  work  of  the 
Eternal  Truth  there ; — my  stubborn  heart  and  strong 
will  were  long  in  giving  up,  but  now  I  rejV)ice  that  I  am 
a  Friend,  and  that  I  did  not  leave  the  Society,  and  go 
out  after  forms  and  ceremonies."  She  added  that  she 
had  felt  in  times  past,  a  repugnance'to  plain  clothing,  to 
some  articles  in  particular,  but  that  now,  if  the  Lord  saw 
meet  to  raise  her  up  again,  she  was  willing  to  wear  the 
plainest  garments  that  were  worn  by  Friends ;  with 
many  more  and  similar  remarks.  Then,  turning  to  her 
brother,  she  said,  "  Pray  for  me  that  my  faith  may  hold 
out ; — I  mean  when  thou  art  rightly  enabled  to  do  so, 
for  words  only  are  nothing.  Oh,  the  happiness  I  have 
experienced  for  some  days  past !  Eye  hatii  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard  the  things  which  the  Lord  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him  !  I  have  given  myself  to  him,  f 
he  will  keep  me,  if  I  keep  the  faith.  I  believe  there  i 
mansion  prepared  for  me,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord,  in  that  glorious  city,  not  one  of 
whose  inhabitants  can  say,  '  I  am  sick.'  "  She  sulfered 
much  from  oppression  and  from  great  debility,  but  was 
mostly  cheerful  and  always  uncomplaining,  and  wh 
her  friends  would  sometimes  propose  changes  which 
they  thought  would  be  to  her  bodily  comfort,  she 
would  say,  "Oh,  it  is  no  matter,  it  will  be  but  a  shoi 
time  that  I  shall  want  anything  ;"  and  she  delivered,  8 
ditterent  times,  and  in  a  weighty  and  impressive  mannei 
messages  of  parting  counsel  to  all  her  family  circle,  as 
well  as  for  some  absent  friends.  She  told  one  ol 
friends  that  she  felt,  very  soon  after  she  had  found 


disease  was  fixed  upon  her,  that  she  must  turn  into  th' 
vineyard  of  her  own  heart,  and  spread  her  case  befon 
the  Lord  alone :  believing  that  if  she  laid  her  whol' 
heart  open  to  him,  he  would  undertake  for  her,  and  pre 
pare  for  her  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
This  introversion  of  mind  was  remarkable  throughou 
all  her  sickness,  showing  that  such  was  the  near  acces 
ted  her  to  her  dear  Redeemer,  that  she  felt  littl 
inclination  for  outward  help  or  consolation ;  thougl 
always  expressing  gratitude  when  it  was  administered 
for  every  act  of  kindness  and  attention  to  he 
bodily  wants.  About  three  weeks  before  she  died,  sh' 
".  a  strong  desire  to  lie  conveyed  to  her  paterna 
home,  which  her  friends  thought  would  be  a  great  ris. 
to  undertake,  and  tried  gently  to  dissuade  her  from  i 
but  her  faith  was  strong  that  she  would  be  able  to  bea 
it.  Accordingly  the  attempt  was  made  and  accom 
plished  with  safety.  After  she  was  placed  in  the  apart 
ments  where  she  had  witnessed  the  peaceful  depi 
from  this  life  of  both  her  dear  parents,  her  heart  seeme 
to  overflow  with  thankfulness  and  praises  to  the  Lore 
She  lived  nearly  two  weeks  after  this,  and  received  sho: 
visits  from  many  of  her  friends  and  connections,  to 
she  imparted  religious  counsel,  though  often  so 
and  so  oppressed  in  her  breathing  as  scarcely  to  be  ab! 
to  speak  above  a  whisper.  A  few  days  before  the  closi 
having  an  interval  of  renewed  strength,  she  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  relieve  her  mind,  saying  that  she  fe 
it  to  be  a  great  favour  to  have  been  enabled  to  rea^  ' 
own  dear  home  to  die !  and  expressed  a  strong 
that  her  funeral  might  be  conducted  in  such  a  m 
that  none  might  have  occasion  to  think  she  had  departe 
from  the  faith  or  testimonies  of  our  Society ;  addin; 
"  My  heart  is  bound  to  our  religious  Society,  and  I  n 
say  with  my  dying  breath,  that  I  believe  that  ancii 
Quakerism  is  unadulterated  Christianity."  "Many; 
trying  to  change  our  doctrines  and  testimonies  to  mat 
the  way  easier  and  broader  so  as  to  evade  the  crosi 
but  it  is  pride,  pride!  pride!  that  is  at  the  bottom 

She  said  that  during  the  past  year  she  hi 
passed  through  much  anguish  of  spirit  for  allowing  he 
self  to  be  somewhat  caught  by  these  new  views,  th 
after  hearing  and  reading  much  that  was  expressed  up( 
the  proposed  changes,  she  became  perplexed  and  unse 
tied  in  her  mind,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  silei 
meetings,  and  for  a  time  they  became  irksome  t 
She  had  not  told  any  one  of  her  exercise,  but  had  bei 
ged  the  Lord  by  night  and  by  day  to  help  her  out  of  h 
difficulties,  and  he  had  given  her  to  see  that  it  was 

delusion  ;  adding,  "  and  I  repeat  that  it  is  a  delusii 
of  the  enemy  of  souls."     She  then   remarked  tha 

time  before  she  ceased  going  out  to  meeting,  si 
had  rejoiced  in  some  of  our  silent  meetings,  when 
blessed  Saviour  had  come  into  her  heart,  and  she  1 
upped  with  him  in  a  holy  communion,  where  there  w 
nothing  to  divert  her  from  it;  and  that  he  had,  in  m. 
ellons  loving  kindness,  continued  to  do  so  at  tin 
throughout  all  her  sickness  ;  and  said,  "  I  now  repeat 
again,  with  dying  lips,  that  I  believe  old-fashioni 
Quakerism  is  unadulterated  Christianity  ;  it  is  a  goj 
religion  to  die  by."  She  then  clasped  her  hands  1 
gether,  and,  after  lying  still  for  some  minutes,  sal 
"What  wonderful,  wonderful  loving-kindness  to  sucfi 
poor  unworthy  worm  as  I  am,  to  have  an  assuraij 
granted  me  that  my  peace  is  made  ;  that  1  am  prepao 
to  die ;  I  can  but  marvel  at  myself;  I  feel  as  if  I  or 
wanted  wings  to  fly  to  my  blessed  rest,  but  am  entir? 
willing  to  wait  the  Lord's  time.  '  My  spirit  is  prepaj 
to  sing  the  song  of  the  redeemed.'  "  Kev.  xiv.  3 
then  remarked  that  although  she  had  thus  spoken  of  1| 
preparation  for  death,  she  did  it  in  the  deepest  humili 
and  holy  fear ;  and  that  it  had  cost  her  great  sutfering 
spirit  to  attain  to  it ;  that  it  was  a  solemn  thing  to  d 
and  that  she  had  been  distressed,  several  times,  i 
sick  bed,  to  hear  persons  speak  so  coolly  and  ev 
lightly,  about  dying;  as  if  we  could  repent  whe 
pleased,  and  believe  in  Christ  when  we  pleased, 
added,  "  I  want  all  my  friends  to  know  that  I  am 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  my  Savioi 
Oh,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  die,  but  a  glorious  release 
those  who  are  prepared,  through  the  forgiveness  of  tU 
sins."  To  a  friend  whom  she  much  loved,  and  w ' 
sitting  by  her  bedside,  she  said,  "  Give  my  love  to  ( 
dear  sister  and  to  all  good  friends,  who  love  me 
raising  her  hands,  said,  although  she  could  only  sp( 
in  a  whisper,  "  Praises,  praises  to  the  Lord  God,  and 
the  Lamb  who  is  forever  worthy!  I  am  vrorthy  only 
stripes,"  and  soon  after  added,  "Lord,  now  let 
part  in  peace,  for  I  have  seen  "and /c/;  thy  salv 
From  this  time,  the  spirit  of  prayer  seemed  to  be  cl 
for  the  garments  of  praise ;  as  praises  were  almost  c^ 
stantly  uijon  her  lips  until  she  quietly  departed  like  i 
falling  into  a  sweet  sleep.     May   our  last  end  be  1 
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some  of  our  party  to  let  down   a   long  nieasurin.. 
iine ;  and  thus  to  assure  us  of  the  correctness  o1 
the  bcnpture  statement,  that  the  "  well  is  deep." 
iiefore  It  was  closed,  this  well  had  been  repeatedly 
entered  and  examined  by  Christian  travellers,  who 
agree  in  ascribing   to  it  a  depth   of  about  an  hun- 
dred feet.     Maundrell  says  of  it,—"  The  well  is 
covered  at  present  with   an  old   stone  vault,    into 
which  you  are   let  down    by  a  very  straight  hole 
and  then,  removing  a  broad  flat  stone,  you  discov- 
er the  we  1  Itself.     It  is  dug  in  a  firm  rock,  is  about 
three  yards  in  diameter,  and  thirty-five  in  depth,  five 
of  which  we  found  full  of  water." 
_  It  was  by  the  side  of  this  well  thatthe  wearied  Sa- 
viour in  his  journey  from  Judea  to  Galilee,  seated 
himself.     And  here,  in  conversation  with  the  Sa- 
^^  laritan  women,  he  uttered  those  memorable  words: 
\\  hosoever   drinketh  of  the  water   that   I  shall 
about  a  mile   from"";ur7ncTZr^nt  ^7^1^,'^?,    ™' 'l^-'"  °''"°'"  ^l^'"-*';  b"'  the  water  that  I 
femed  to  us  to  correspond  to  the  nHodonlen  L  ^"'  ^'"'  '^""^^  '^^  '°  '^""  ^  ^-^H   °f  -^ter, 

the  twelfth  chapter^of  Genesis  ;-"Tru!  ain  thatT^^tt"^  '^  T^''''^^  "'""     ^'^'^  ^'  ^^  ^^^^ 
the_  east  of  Berhel,  bavin.  Be  hel  LiZTZ    '  L'^!  'i^'''!',^°^  °'l^"-  --^^  .^'^O-  which  are 


'Letters  iEstlicticSocial,,  and  Moral." 

(Cuntinued  from  jmge  146.) 

Citj  of  Jeru3:v]cm,  Fourth  Letter        **  wi  ,-  ■   ,  


_the  east  of  Bethel,  having  Bethel  on  the  west 
Hai  on   the   East,"  and  where   it  is  said  of 
)raham    who  also  as  well  as  Jacob  had  travelled 
rough  this  region  and  at  an  earlier  period,  that 
builded   an   altar  unto  the   Lord   and  called 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord."     Here  also  are  the 
gmentary  remains  of  buildings,  which  are  wor- 
J  of  the  notice  of  the  antiquarian. 
In  the  time  of  the  Canaanites,  Bethel  was  a  royal 
y  and  the  residence  of  a  king;  and  in  the  time 
Jeroboam,  after   the   revolt  of  the  ten  tribes   it 
amed  an  unhappy  celebrity  as  the  place  selected 
Idol  worship,  in  opposition  to  the  worship  of 
•usalem     It  is  perhaps  impossible  at  the  present 
e  to  indicate  the  precise  site  of  the  ancient  city 
s  footprints  of  an  hundred  generations  have  great- 
dis^turbed  and  nearly  obliterated  the  lines   that 
•e  drawn  around  it.     The  massive  hewn  stones 
Fever  which  are  found  at  intervals  on  the  sur- 
3  of  the  ground  or  projecting  from  mounds  of 
li,   and    the   remains   of  buildings   and   other 
ks  which  are  found  on  the  hill  I  have  mention- 
or  between  it  and  the  village  which  bears  the 
le  of  Beitin,  indicate  the  existence  in  ancient 
N  of  a  large  city  in  this  vicinity.     There   is  a 
square  pool  or  water -reservoir  here  formed  of 
n  stones,  similar  in  extent  and  solidity  to   the 
it  works  of  this  kind  which  are  seen  at  Hebron 
Jerusalem.     We  found  this  ancient  reservoir 
did  in  some   other  instances,  destitute  of 


ursuing  our  journey  we  reached,  on  the  after- 
'  7  ,"^%,se«o?d  day  from  Jerusalem,  the 
.rated  well  which  bears  the  name  of  the  patri- 
Jacob.  Among  the  people  of  the  country 
denominated  to  this  day  Ain  Yacoub,  the 
or  fountain  of  Jacob  ;-though  it  is  sometimes 
;d  also  Ain  &a.marieii,  the  well  of  the  Sa- 
tan woman.  By  order  of  the  Syrian  govern- 
t,  as  we  understood,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
enting  the  injuries  resulting  in  consequence  of 
)ns  constantly  crowding  around  it  and  into  it 
;op  ot  the  well  has  been  closed  for  a  number 
iars  past  by  large  stones  placed  over  it.  ^^e 
i,  however,  a  small  opening,   which  enabled 


—   ^„  ..uu^;;  uLuei-  worus   aiso,  wnich  are 

similar  but  still  wider  in  their  import :— "  The 
hour  Cometh  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worship- 
pers shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ; 
tor  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God 
is^  a  spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him  must  wor- 
ship him  tn  spirit  a?id  in  truth:'' 

How  often  have  I  thought  upon  these  remarka- 
ble  sayings  of  the   Saviour,   so   far  beyond   and 
aoove  the  thoughts  and  anticipations  of  his  age  and 
his  people,  not  knowing  or  thinking   that  I  should 
ever  stand  upon  the  spot  where  they  were  uttered. 
Jt  was  in  this  place  it  was  announced,  and  from 
this  time  It  was  understood  clearly  and  forever, 
that  the  true  worship  of  God  is  mental  rather  than 
physical  or  local.     In  other  words,  it  consists  in 
the  rectitude  of  dispositions.     The  homage  which 
God  loves,  IS  the  soul's  harmony  with  Himself  and 
his   infinite  relations.     The   temple  of  Solomon, 
emblematic  of  the  formal  and  restricted  nature   of 
Uie  first  worship,  covered  the  small  circuit  of  Mount 
.yoriah      It  fell    at  the   bidding  of  Christ;    and 
through  Its  sundered  columns,  this  new  Captain  of 
our  salvation   led  the  emancipated  worid  into  the 
wide  and  great  freedom  of  God's  spiritual  temple. 
1  he  locality  of  God's  temple,  over-topping  and  out- 
shining all  human  temples,  is  the  infinity  of  space 
It  IS  not  necessary  to  go  over  six  thousand  miles 
of  ocean  and  over  burning  sands  in  order  to  find  it. 
J  he  place  of  the  true  worship,  no  longer  exclusively 
at  Jerusalem  or  Gerizim,  is  everywhere.  Every  val- 
ley, where  there  is  a  soul  to  be  tempted  and  to  weep 
ttiay   be   a    Gethsemane.     Every   hill-top,   where 
there   are   hearts  to   rejoice   and    sing,  may  be   a 
Zion.     Every  town  and  secluded  village,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  land  or  beyond  what   ocean,  may  be- 
come  a  Bethlehem  ;— and    every  mind    of  man 
which  shall   break   the   bonds  of  selfishness,   and 
make   room   for  his    coming,   may  be    a   manger 
where  the  infant  Jesus  shall  be  born.     This  great 
announoament,  this  Magna  Charta  of  spiritual  free- 
dom, was  made  here. 

Jacob's  well,  which  suggested  this  remarkable 
conversation,  is  nut  far  from  the  narrow  entrance, 
hich  separates  the  mountains  of  Ehal  and  Geri- 
zim.    It  is  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  on  the  side 


of  a  gentle  elevation  facing  to  the  northeast,  which 
gives  a  good  view  of  the  large  and  beautiful  plain 
jenerally  understood  to  be  the  land,  "  bought  by 
Jacob  of  the  children  of  Hamor."  It  was  here 
that  Jacob  resided  (or  a  time ;  and  there  are  but  few 
places  in  Palestine  more  beautiful  and  more  fruit- 
w  frhfl  \  It  is  watered  by  a  large  fountain, 

which  flows   at  a  little  distance   from   the  well   of 
Jacob.     Beyond  this  clear  fresh  rivulet,  and  les^ 
!than  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance  north  from  the 
'11,  IS  the  structure,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
tomb  of  Joseph.     That  the  body  of  Joseph  was 
brought  from  Egypt  and  was  buried  in  this  Wcinity 
there  can  be  no  doubt.     It  is  expressly  said  in  the 
book  of  Joshua,  that  the  children  of  Israel  brou<rht 
the  bones  ot  Joseph  out  of  Egypt  and  buried  them 
u  Shechem  "  in  a  parcel  of  ground,  which   Jacob 
bought  of  the  sous  of  Hamor."     A  square,  stone 
ediface,  open  at  the  top,  is  erected  around  the  sup- 
posed place  of  his   interment.     But  at   what  time 
and  by  whom  it  was  built,  is  unknown.     Within 
It  is  a  small,  unostentatious  tomb,  such  as  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  oriental  burying   irrounds,  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  splendid  tomb  which  I  had  seen  in 
the  rocky  heights  of  Beni  Hassan,  overhanging  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  Nile;— and  in  which,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  country,  his  remains  were 
deposited  till  the  departure  of  his  people  from 
Egypt. 

Leaving  this  interesting  locality,  and  advancing 
again  upon  our  journey,  we  passed  at  once  between 
the  lofty  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim.     These 
mountains  are  twenty-five  hundred  feet  above  the 
-vel  of  the  sea;  and  neariy  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  valleys  and  plains  immediately  around  them 
Iheir  sides  are  rocky  and  steep;  and  they  stand 
tace  to  face,  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  as  they 
stood  thousands  of  years  ago.     In  looking  upon 
the  rugged  heights  of  Gerizim,  I  could  not  forget 
that  they  were  anciently  occupied  by  the  place  of 
Samaritan  worship,  to  which  the  woman  of  Sama- 
ria alluded,  in  her  conversation  with  the  Saviour. 
Uur  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain." 
At   the  entrance  of  the  mountain   pass,   which 
commences  near  the  well  of  Jacob,  the  two  moun- 
tains  approach  very  near   each  other  at  the  base ; 
—so  near  that  the  human  voice,  as  it   seemed   to 
me,  might  be  heard  without  difliculty  from  one  to 
the  other.     It  was   here,  in   the   beautiful  valley 
between  them,— beautiful  now,  and  still  more  beau- 
tiful then,— that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  once 
stood,  in  the  days  of  Joshua.     Priests  and  Levites 
were  gathered  around  it.     The  tribes  of  Israel    re- 
joic-ing  in  their  victories  over  the  Canaanites,  'and 
it  1   may  so  express  it,  fresh  from   contemplating' 
the  great  miracles  of  God,  pressed  witht  heir  throng" 
ing  masses   into  the  valley  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
two  mountains.     With  half  of  the  tribes  on   Geri- 
zim and  half  of  the  tribes  on  Ebal,  they  stood  and 
listened  to  the   reading  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and 
the  blessings  and  curses    of  Jehovah  ;— bles.sings 
upon  the  good  and  curses  upon  the  evil. 

The  sight  of  the  mountains  where  these  things 
actually  occurred,  replaced  this  remarkable  scene 
among  the  vivid  pictures  of  imagination  and  mem- 
ory ;— and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  uiountaii 
themselves,   as  we   passed    between  thi  ■       '      " 


should 
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seem  a  sort  of  proelamatiou  and  testimony  of  tbe 
truth  of  the  historical  events  with  which  they  had 
been  connected. 

Proceeding  a  little  further,  we  reached  the  an- 
cient city  of  "Shechem,  which  is  called  Sychar  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  situated  in  a  place  in 
the  valley,  where  the  two  mountains  recede  a  little 
more  from  each  other  ; — a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  Jacob's  Well,  and  in  a  direction  nearly  west. 
It  is  supposed  to  contain  at  the  present  time  from 
six  to  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  At  the  time  of 
the  Ptoman  domination  in  Palestine,  and  about 
forty  years  after  tbe  death  of  Christ,  this  city  was 
enlarged  and  underwent  so  many  alterations  and 
improvements,  that  it  was  called  Neapolis  or  the 
new  city.  It  is  from  the  name  of  Neapolis,  which 
was  civen  to  it  under  these  circumstances,  that  we 
have'the  name  of  Xablous,  which  is  now  commonly 
applied  to  it.  The  city  of  Shechem,  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  substitute  the  ancient  and  biblical  name 
for  that  of  Nablous,  is  often  mentioned  in  tbe  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  I 
think  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing and  interesting  towns  in  Palestine. 

In°  this  city  there  are  still  to  be  found  a  few 
Samaritans,— the  diminished  and  perishing  rem- 
nants of  a  once  remarkable  people,  who  retain  their 
primitive  attachments  to  the  Samaritan  institutions 
and  beliefs ;  and  who  are  understood  to  be  as  far 
as  ever  from  any  harmony  or  any  associations  with 
the  Jews.  When  the  city  of  Samaria,  in  the  vicis 
situdes  of  war  and  conquest,  had  lost  its  origins 
importance  and  bad  gone  to  decay,  it  was  natural 
that  the  Samaritans  should  select  that  city  as  their 
place  of  residence  and  as  tbe  centre  of  their  rel 
gious  authority  and  polity,  which  was  nearest  t 
the  mountain  where  their  fathers  worshipped.  They 
pride  themselves  that  they  bold  to  tbe  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  of  the  books  of  Moses  without  ac- 
cepting other  portions  of  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament ; — and  it  is  said,  that  the  smoke  of  their 
sacrifices  even  now  may  be  seen  ascending  from 
time  to  time  from  the  heights  of  Gerizim. 

Earnestly  did  I  gaze  on  the  celebrated  moun- 
tains which  enclose  the  city  on  both  sides  with 
their  lofty  walls.  Ascending  a  little  distance  on 
mount  Gerizim,  I  could  not  doubt  from  what  came 
under  my  own  notice,  that  its  accessible  places  had 
been  occupied  in  early  times  by  the  habitations  of 
men  ;  and  that  the  mountain,  grand  and  imposing 
in  itself,  bad  been  beautified  by  works  of  art.  The 
heights  above,  massive  and  rugged  with  rocks, — 
the  valley  below,  filled  with  shrubbery  and  flow- 
ers,— constituted  a  combination  of  beauty  and 
grandeur,  which  was  not  exceeded  by  anything 
that  had  fallen  under  our  observation,  in  any  other 
places  of  Palestine. 

It  was  at  the  city  of  Shechem  that  wo  spent  the 
second  night  after  leaving  Jerusalem.  The  trees 
of  the  valTey  waived  around  our  tent.  I  shut  my- 
self within  its  folds,  to  make  some  brief  records  or 
to  commit  more  deeply  to  memory  the  impressions 
which  had  been  made  upon  me.  And  in  the  si 
lence  of  the  night  I  did  not  forget  these  words, 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  day  had  brought 
so  vividly  to  mind  ; — "  Godis  a  Spirit  ;  andtlicy 
tkat  icorshij)  him  mi/st  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  inch." 


fnd.' 


!S. 


"  A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds, 
therefore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and 
destroy  the  other.' 


People  are  prone  to  condemn  in  others,  what 
they  practice  in  themselves  without  scruple.  Plu- 
tarch tells  of  a  wolf,  who,  in  peeping  into  a  but 
where  a  company  of  shepherds  were  regaling  them- 
selves with  a  joint  of  mutton,  exclaimed,  "what  a 
clamour  would  they  have  raised,  had  they  caught 
me  at  such  a  banquet';" 


_„_, Bacon. 

In  tbe  Domestic  Portraiture,  we  flnd  that  "  with 
many  resources  of  innocent  and  improving 
amusement,  L.  ll.'s  young  people  felt  no  regret  at 
tbe  interdict  which  their  father  placed  on  all  games 
of  chance,  on  fishing,  field  sports,  dancing,  the 
theatre,  oratorios  and  other  sources  of  gratification, 
which  be  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  tbe  spirit 
of  religion,  connected  with  much  evil,  and  a  pre- 
paration for  it.  I  have  beard  him  say,  "  Even 
where  there  is  no  positive  evil,  I  think  it  important 
to  draw  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
church  and  tbe  worid.  The  mixed  multitude  set 
the  Israelites  a  lusting  after  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt ; 
and  evil  conmiunicat'ions  never  fail  to  corrupt  good 
manners.  There  may  be  no  harm  in  dancing,  but 
it  is  a  preparation  for  appearing  hereafter  where  I 
think  there  is  scarce  anything  else.  Cards  is  a 
waste  of  time  which  may  be  much  better  employed, 
and  they  are  too  nearly  allied  to  the  gaming  tabl 
which  fills  me  with  horror.  To  field  sports  I  have 
a  still  more  decided  objection ;  they  are  defended 
on  the  ground  of  promoting  health ;  but  whatever 
benefit  the  body  may  receive,  it  is  at  the  espensr 
of  the  soul.  I  know  not  on  what  principle  a  mai 
can  justify  taking  away  life  for  his  amusement ; 
God  allows  bim  to  kill  animals  for  food,  or  to 
destroy  them  when  they  prove  an  annoyance  to 
bim  ;  but  I  can  find  no  authority  in  tbe  Bible  for 
deriving  enjoyment  in  tbe  infliction  of  a  cruel  death 
— it  is  right  founded  on  might, — a  mere  act  of 
tyranny  and  an  abuse  of  power." 

I  asked  bim  if  he  thought  shooting  equally  ob- 
jectionable. He  replied,  '^'  Shooting  may  not  issue 
in  all  tbe  results  of  bunting  ;  but  I  should  be  mise- 
rable all  the  while  my  boys  were  scampering  over 
the  fields  with  a  gun.  Sad  accidents  are  continu- 
lly  occurring  from  letting  young  people  carry  fire- 
arms ;  but  my  great  objection  to  all  these  sports  is 
the  same ;  I  cannot  think  it  right  to  seek  gratifica- 
tion in  inflicting  suffering  and  death.  I  know  that 
God  has  given  us  the  creatures  for  our  sustenance, 
and  it  is  Tawful  to  use  them  for  this  end  ;  but  with 
my  views  and  principles  I  find  it  bard  to  conceive 
a  right-minded  man  feeling  pleasure  while  be  in- 
flicts pain.  He  would  be  rather  disposed  to  say 
with  an  old  writer,  "  I  can  never  eat  my  dinner 
when  I  remember  that  I  am  living  by  the  death  of 
a  creature  which  my  sin  has  destroyed."  As  for 
exercise,  we  might  surely  find  other  pursuits  for 
this  purpose ;  surely  we  might  walk  as  far  and  as 
long  as  we  pleased  for  exercise,  without  a  gun. 
Pascal  explains  the  whole  matter  when  he_  says, 
"  A  man  is  not  running  after  the  game,  but  is  try- 
ing to  run  away  from  himself."  Fishing  is  gene- 
rally deemed  an  harmless  amusement,  but  1  can- 
not allow  it  to  be  fit  recreation  for  a  christian. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  impaling  a  worm,  and 
being  highly  delighted  whilst  the  poor  creature 
sufl'ers  exquisite  torture  for  our  sport.  If  we  use 
artificial  bait,  yet  is  time,  the  precious  hours  of  life, 
so  valueless  that  we  can  afl'ord  to  throw  away  half 
or  a  whole  day  in  this  trifling.  *  *  As  to  all 
these  things,  I  think  God  has  given  us  immortal 
souls  to  prepare  for  heaven.  People  may  cry  what 
great  barm  in  this  or  in  that;  they  may  have  a 
plausible  pretext  for  what  I  condemn,  for  there  is 
nothing  however  absurd  or  wicked,  which  will  want 
an  argument  or  an  advocate  to  support  it.  I  lay 
down'this  general  rule  for  all  occupations,  what- 
ever has  a'tendency  to  fit  my  children  for  heaven 
I  approve,  but  I  must  keep  aloof  from  everything 
which  is  likely  to  be  a  snare,  or  a  temptation  to 


them,  and  indispose  their  minds  to  a  serious  and 
steady  pursuit  of  their  great  object. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  bishop  on  the  race- 
ground,  or  in  the  theatre  ?  Would  he  not  disgrace 
himself  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  being  pre- 
sent at  such  places  ?  Why  so  ?  Because  he  would 
be  out  of  character.  The  universal  suffrage  de- 
nounces these  amusements  as  inconsistent  with 
heavenly  mind  and  the  sacred  ofRce  of  a  spiritual 
guide;  surely  this  is  the  strongest  censure  on  tbe 
amusements  themselves;  it  is  in  fact  saying  the 
more  heavenly  the  man,  the  more  unsuitable 
such  things  to  his  character.  I  have  often  thought 
that  a  christian  by  profession,  who  allowed  himsel: 
the  indulgence  of  such  things  as  have  furni^hed  the 
subject  of  our  conversation,  nmst  be  at  a  loss  bow 
to  describe  the  pomps  and  the  vanities  of  thii 
wicked  world    which  he  has  renounced  at  bis  bap 


may  excite  a  smile  as  childisl 
Ln-e  fanaticism,  bu 


tism." 

"  These  remarks 
scrupulosities,  or  a 

hard  names  are  bad  substitutes  for  solid  arguments 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  satisfy  a  sober  or  reflectiiij 
mind  that  Legh  Kichmond's  judgment  was  weak  o: 
superstitious." 

Tbe  birth-days  of  his  children  were  kept  witl 
reverence  to  religion  in  a  private  manner.  11 
commeniled  them  to  God  for  his  blessing  and  fa 
vour.  He  wrote  each  of  them  a  letter  of  congra 
tulation,  usually  accompanied  by  a  present  of  som 
useful  kind.  *  *  *  I  shall  here  transcribe  a  let 
,er  as  a  specimen  of  his  birth-day  correspondence 

"  To  my  K .    Let  not  my  loved  little  K 

iuppose  that  her  father  forgets  her.  Yaxha 
seems  a  long  distance  from  Turvey;  Glasgow 
much  greater,  but  in  neither  place  can  my  heat 
forget  my  child.  I  remember  you  a  little  babe  i 
arms.  1  loved  you  then.  I  remember  you  lying  i 
your  little  cot,  and  I  swung  you  there,  and  love 
u  tbe  while." 

"I  recollect  your  first  attempts  to  walk,  ai 
your  many  consequent  little  downfalls.  I  rais: 
you  up  from  your  stumblings  and  your  tumblings 
I  dried  your  tears,  and  loved  you  still  more, 
have  not  forgotten  your  endeavours  to  talk,  r 
your  droll  little  prattlings,  nor  your  fir.st  callin 
me  papa,  and  dearly  I  loved  you  for  it; 
although  these  things  have  long  since  passed  awai 
and  time  has  added  to  your  years,  my  love  for  ni 

K has  not  diminished.     I  often   see   you  J 

imagination,  and    draw  fanciful   pictures  of  yol 
occupations  in  your  new  dwelling  ;  but  what  is  IS 
love  compared  with  that  of  your  heavenly  Fathei 
What  is  the  strongest  earthly  affection,  contrasU 
with  that  which  said,  '  Suffer  little  children  toconi 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is 
kingdom  of   heaven.'     Has   my   child's  heart  J 
earnestness,  a  real  earnestness,  to  share  in  the  Ic 
of  such  a  Father,  and  to  come  when  so  merciful 
called  to  such  a  Saviour  1     By  nature  '  foolishne 
is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child  ;'  neverthele 
by  grace  a  young  child's  heart  may  become  tl 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  tbe  residence 
God  himself.     Think  of  little  Jane,  the  young  cc 
tager.     May   you  resemble  her  in  whatever 
resembled  Christ.     She  was  a  dear  little  giri, 
I  wish  there  were  thousands  more  like  her.    Mai 
have  been  made  sensible  of  their  sinful  state  wbl 
reading   that  story,  and  through  the    blessing' 
God  have  been  brought  to  love  the  same  Eedeeuii 
and  lived  and  died,  rejoicing  in  their  Saviour, 
hope,  my  child,  you  pray  not  only  with  your  li 
but  with  your  heart.     While  you  are  actively  i 
dutifully  employed  in  acquiring  useful  knowlcd; 
"be   fervent  in  spirit,   serving  the   Lord.'     In 
little  time  you  will  be  in  your  teens,  and  the  vt 
sound  of  that  word  should  awaken  you  not  to  t 
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usuul  folly  and  vanity  of  this  period  of  life,  tut  to 
the  respousibility  of  growing  years,  and  increasing 
privileges ;  to  the  cultivation  of  *  *  christian 
liabit.s ;  to  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  the  coniujuuion 
with  his  Spirit.     It  is  /n^  prayer,  let  it  be  yours  ; 

and    now  farewell,    uiy  dear  K .     May  you 

realize  every  fond  hope,  temporal,  spiritual,  and 
eternal.         Your  affectionate  father,        L.  It." 


Tlic   Position   of   Women. 

iCoucliidfd  from  page  14H.) 

We  are  not  among  the   number  of  those   who 


contend  for  the  indiscriminate  participation  by  the 
softer  sex  in  every  masculine  employment.  From 
the  very  constitution  of  the  human  race,  the  para- 
mount duty  and  obligation  of  the  majority  of  this 
portion  of  it,  must  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  offices 
of  wives  and  mothers  during  a  large  part  of  life, 
and  these  embrace  in  themselves  a  scope  so  vast, 
d  interests  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  pre- 
clude attention  for  the  time  being  to  any  other 
concerns.  No  higher  object  could  possibly  stimu- 
late the  ambition  than  this  sphere  of  action  com- 
prises within  its  bounds,  and  we  can  conceive  of  no 
more  esaltjd  career,  than  that  of  being  mainly  in- 
strumental in  controlling  and  directing  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  by  moulding  the  mental  character  of 
its  youth  to  virtue  and  intelligence.  But  as  befon 
remarked,  there  is  a  large  class  of  women  who 
never  do  marry,  and  of  the  married  portion  many 
spend  years  of  their  existence  either  prior  or  sub- 
sequent to  entering  into  this  state,  in  celibacy  or 
" "  lowhood.  For  this  portion  we  conceive  that  in 
the  present  state  of  society,  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
stimulus  to  exertion,  in  the  lack  of  worthy  objects 
ipou  which  to  direct  their  attention.  When  girls 
e  school  to  return  to  their  parents'  family,  if 
the  latter  are  wealthy,  or  even  in  comfortable  cir- 
umstances,  in  many  instances  there  is  positively 
10  occupation  of  any  utility  for  them  to  engage  in, 
md  the  mind  is  very  apt  to  lay  hold  on  pursuits 
h  depreciate  rather  than  elevate  its  standard. 
I'hey  seem  to  look  forward  to  matrimony  as  the 
ommeneement  of  their  useful  existence  and  the 
iitimatum  of  all  their  hopes,  and  regard  the  pL 
iod  intervening  between  adolescence  and  that  of 
larriage,  as  a  barren  state  of  probation.     The 


ties  and  labour  of  life.  Fathers  and  husbands 
value  themselves  upon  the  delicacy  in  which  their 
daughters  and  wives  live,  and  look  upon  their  im- 
munity from  all  household  labour  as  the  bighes 
evidence  of  their  refinement.  Women  are  too  often 
regarded  by  such  persons  very  much  as  elegant 
toys,  intended  for  the  amusement  of  men,  but  en- 
tirely unsuited  for  any  practical  business.  Thi,- 
false  and  pernicious  sentiment  tends  very  materi- 
ally to  foster  that  contempt  for  usefulness  whicli 
is  so  prevalent  among  young  women  of  fashion, 
leading  them  to  regard  all  women  who  do  any- 
thing with  their  own  hands,  as  vulgar  and  unre 
fined.  Even  the  occupation  of  school  teaching  in- 
volves some  loss  of  caste  to  those  females  who  enter 


ffect  of  thi; 


iiany  instances  to  precipitate 


atnmonial  connections  of  doubtful  propriety, 
hilst  those  who  have  the  prudence  to  exercise 
sciimination,  often  advance  to  old  age  with  the 
onseiousness  of  talents  unoccupied  and  energie; 
asted.  Boys,  on  the  contrary,  plunge  at  once 
om  the  college  into  the  counting-room  or  the 
'ork-shop,  and  have  from  thenceforth  an  object 
ud  centre  for  their  aspirations.  Now,  if  it  could 
eeome  customary  to  provide  some  business  for  the 
aughters  as  well  as  the  sons,  by  which  they  could 
pport  themselves,  in  case  of  those  upon  whom 
ley  are  naturally  dependent,  being  incapacitated 
>r  it,  and  by  which  also  they  could  carve  out  and 
ould  their  own  fortunes,  and  obtain  a  position  of 
)uouiable  independence,  we  conceive  much  prac- 
eal  good  might  result  from  it.  If  all  descriptions 
isiuess  were  thrown  open  to  women,  there 
ould  be  no  danger  of  their  assuming  those  occu- 
ations  or  professions  for  which  they  are  physically 
suited,  simply  because  their  very  unfitness  for 
lem  would  be  a  perpetual  bar  to  success,  whilst 
ley  would  properly  engross  those  pursuits  from 
hich  custom  now  excludes  them,  but  for  which 
cy  are  especially  adapted.  There  is  a  strong 
•oneness  with  the  male  portion  of  refined  society, 
I  withdraw  the  other  sex  from  anything  like  par- 
sipation  in,  or  even  contact  with,  the  sterner  du- 


it,  whilst  a  professorship  in  a  college  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  honourable  positions  a  man  can 
attain  to.  This  is  all  radically  wrong.  No  sensi 
B  woman  need  abate  one  jot  of  her  native  deli 
cy  or  refinement,  by  engaging  in  her  proper 
household  duties,  conducting  a  seminary  for  learn- 
ing, or  in  any  other  respectable  occupation.  A 
great  outcry  is  being  made  at  this  time,  that  the 
wide-spread  ruin  and  bankruptcy  which  has  pros- 
trated so  many  merchants  throughout  the  country, 
is  to  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to  the  extrava- 
gance and  incifieieucy  of  the  female  sex.  If  it  be 
true,  we  think  the  other  sex  may  justly  charge 
themselves  with  being  at  the  root  of  these  weak- 
nesses, by  the  encouragement  they  have  given  their 
wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  to  indulge  in  them  for 
their  own  gratification.  When  men  themselves  w 
manifest  a  higher  appreciation  of  those  women  who 
adapt  their  household  expenses  to  the  means  of 
their  husbands  and  fathers,  and  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  help  themselves,  where  their  natural 
protectors  are  either  wanting  or  incapable  of  it,  w< 
shall  soon  witness  a  reformation  in  these  particu- 
lars. It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  those  who  object 
to  any  change  in  the  condition  of  the  female  sex, 
to  assert  that  they  are  inferior  in  mental  capacity 
to  men,  and  that  this  fact  is  conclusive  of  the  pro- 
priety of  their  subordinate  condition.  The  same 
argument  is  very  commonly  applied  to  the  coloured 
race,  but  its  authors  forget  that  long  continued  sub- 
jection will  depreciate  the  most  superior  races  of 
mankind,  and  that  if  women  can  boast  of  no  female 
Newton,  Arago  or  Humboldt,  yet  many  of  the  sex 
have  made  great  advances  in  the  occult  sciences,* 
and  if  they  have  not  equalled  men  in  their  acqui- 
sitions, that  deficiency  is  perhaps  as  much  attribu- 
table to  lack  of  advantages  and  cultivation,  as 
the  want  of  mental  capacity.  Sidney  Smith  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  chief  source  of  disparity  be 
tween  the  intellects  of  the  two  sexes,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  deficient  education  of  girls. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  of  drawing  invidious 
comparisons  between  the  sexes,  as  their  interests 
cannot  be  antagonistic.  To  elevate  or  depreciate 
the  standing  of  women,  will  certainly  react  upon 
the  other  sex  in  a  corresponding  degree,  and 
cannot  devise  a  more  efficient  means  of  reui: 
rating  the  world,  than  through  the  influence  of 
virtuous  and  intelligent  mothers.  The  most  en- 
lightened nations  in  the  universe,  those  which  can 
boast  of  having  made  the  greatest  advance  in  hap- 
piness, and  all  that  pertains  to  temporal  or  spiritual 
progress,  are  those  which  make  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  placing  women  on  an  equality  with  men; 
and  among  the  foremost  of  those  nations,  those 
communities  which  can  lay  the  strongest  claim  to 
the  moral  virtues  and  general  intelligence,  have 
granted  the  weaker  sex  social  and  religious  rights 
accorded  to  them  by  no  others,  C.  R. 


*  Witness  Mary  SouierviUe,  Caroline  Herscliell,  Plicbe 
Mitchell  and  others. 


M.l).— LL.D.-l).«. 
There  is  fitness  and  convenience  in  giving  the 
tie  iJoclor  to  a  practitioner  of  medicine.  "  The 
tie  indicates  his  profession,  and  serves,  more  con- 
veniently than  his  Christian  name,  to  distinguish 
him  irom  others  of  the  same  surname.  It  is  in  no 
.•-eii>e  an  ostentation;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact. 
The  title  indicated  by  LL.  D.,  is  of  comparatively 
questionable  value.  It  is  evidence  that  some  one 
of  our  institutions  of  learning  has  deemed  its  re- 
cipient sufficiently  accomplished  in  "Learning  and 
Laws"  to  be  complimented  by  that  institution's 
diploma.  It  is  a  certificate  of  the  opinion  of  that 
institution.  Of  course,  it  passes  for  what  it  is  worth ; 
and  it  is  an  honour,  or  not,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces. The  individual  so  complimented  may  be  there- 
after called  "  Doctor ;"  but  if  he  fails  to  gain  a  cer- 
tain Ual.KS  in  public  estimation,  his  title  is  more 
likely  to  bring  ridicule  than  credit  to  him.  In  any 
event,  unlike  the  M.  D.,  it  smacks  of  ostentation, 
and  its  atilifi/  is  infinitesimal. 

The  I>.D.  is  still  more  questionable  in  its  pro- 
priety and  usefulness.  It  is  an  assumption  of  world- 
ly honour  and  distinction  by  certain  members  of  a 
class  who,  as  a  class,  make  a  point  of  disparaging 
worldly  honour  and  distinction.  It  is  equally  their 
profession  and  their  duty  to  teach  mankind  the  hol- 
lowness  of  vain-glorious  titles;  and  yet  if  the  real 
opinions  of  clergymen  about  titles  are  to  be  esti- 
mated by  their  acquisition  of  titles,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  objects  of  their  lives  must  be  the  gain- 
ing by  any  means,  and  seemingly  from  any  insti- 
tution, the  dearly-coveted  "Doctor  of  Divinity." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  origin  of 
this  thing.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
propriety  of  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  D.D.  accompUslies  in  the  world's  history,  or 
the  Church's  history,  or  the  Gospel's  history.  How 
much  does  it  add  to  a  clergyman's  usefulness? 
Wherein  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  clergy, 
does  its  value  consist  ?  There  certainly  must  be 
some  great  importance  attached  to  a  thing  so  uni- 
versally sought  and  so  generally  found.  Can  any 
one  tell  what  it  is? 

If  the  title  moans  anything;  if  it  proves  any- 
thing ;  if  in  any  way  it  benefits  the  party  confer- 
ring it,  the  party  receiving  it,  or  the  very  large 
party  who  become  aware  of  it,  then  by  all  means 
let  it  go  on  as  it  has  done,  and  cover  the  earth  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

But  if  it  is  a  merely  vain-glorious  distinction,  con- 
ferred without  reference  to  any  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation, and  literally  "signifying  nothing;"  would  it 
not  be  well  for  meek,  simple-hearted  philanthropic 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  have  done  with  it?  — 
Exchange  Fajjcr. 


Discovery  of  a  Remarkable  Cave  in  Wisconsin. 
— An  extraordinary  cave  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered in  the  town  of  Hickory  Grove,  Grant  county, 
Wisconsin.  A  correspondent  of  the  Grant  County 
Herald  who  with  some  others,  recently  explored 
the  cave,  gives  publicity  to  the  result  of  his  explo- 
rations. They  proceeded  inside  over  one  hundred 
feet  without  much  obstruction.  They  reached  a 
place  where  there  were  seyeral  apartments,  and 
one  cavern  was  over  four  hundred  feet  in  diameter. 
Passing  on  through  two  or  three  beautiful  grottos, 
they  reached  a  magnificent  chamber,  "  on  all  sides 
of  which,"  says  the  correspondent,  "appeared  cor- 
nices, pilasters  and  fluted  columns,  and  imitations 
of  perfect  carving.  Overhead  appeared  elaborate 
work  which  the  imagination  might  fancy  was  the 
product  of  great  ingenuity.  The  echo  from  our 
voices  in  this  room  was  most  astonishing ;  the  lowest 
whisper  echoed  back  its  counterpart  in  loudness 
and  perfection." 
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BlOGRAPniCAl   SKEICUES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

MICHAEL    LIGHTFOOT. 

CCoutiiiUed  from  page  142.) 

In  1729,  -with  John  Smith,  of  Marlborough, 
Michael  Lightfoot  was  engaged  in  religious  service 
in  Philadelphia;  in  the  year  1733,  we  find  him 
with  his  friend,  Jacob  Howell,  attending  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Choptauk,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  next 
year,  on  an  embassy  of  love,  labouring  to  prevent 
a  breach  of  harmony  at  Shrewsbury.  The  visit 
appears  to  have  been  well  accepted  by  Friends 
there,  and  tended  to  the  restoration  and  increase 
of  kind  feelings  amongst  them.  In  1735,  he  was 
with  that  valuable  minister,  William  Hammons,  at 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Maryland,  held  at  West 
Kiver.  In  1738,  he  was  with  Thomas  Chalkley 
at  West  River  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  Third 
month ;  with  William  Brown  at  Shrewsbury  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  the  Eighth  month,  and  spent  some  time 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Tenth  and  Twelfth  months, 
with  John  Hunt,  a  t'riend  from  England. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Philadelphia, 
Seventh  month  i5th  to  19th,  1739,  in  view  of  the 
warlike  spirit,  awakened  in  the  community  by  a 
proclamation  issued  a  few  weeks  before  by  autho- 
rity of  the  king,  empowering  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  to  fit  out  private  armed  vessels  with  whic! 
to  seize  and  take  for  themselves  all  Spanish  vess^els 
and  property  whatever  that  might  be  met  with 
Michael  Lightfoot,  Samuel  Preston,  and  John  Kin 
sey  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  minute  of  advice 
to  be  sent  down  to  encourage  the  members  in  actin 
consistently  with  their  peaceable  profession.  The 
minute  enjoins  the  members  "  in  no  manner  to  join 
with  such  as  may  be  for  making  warlike  prep 
tions,  offensive  or  defensive,  but  upon  all  occasions 
to  demean  themselvesin  a  christian  manner,  thereby 
demonstrating  to  the  world,  our  practices,  when  we 
are  put  to  the  trial,  corresponding  with  our  prin- 
ciples." 

The  advice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  had,  without 
doubt,  a  good  efect,  and  part  of  the  prepared  mi- 
nute was  incorporated  into  our  discipline,  and  held 
its  place  there  until  abridged  for  printing.  In  1740, 
with  John  Cadwallader,  Michael  Lightfoot  was 
again  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  West  Oliver.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  under  a  religious  concern 
to  visit  the  churches  ip  Great  Britain,  and  the  time 
seemed  to  be  close  at  hand  -^vheTein  it  would  be 
right  to  engage  in  it. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1740,  with  the  unity  of 
his  friends,  he  sailed  for  England,  and  seems  to 
have  passed  pretty  directly  into  Ireland,  where  his 
brother  William  was  still  living.  His  service  in 
that  land  was  very  acceptable,  as  appears  by  a  cer- 
tificate from  Dublin  Half-year's  Meetnig,  held 
Third  mo.  5th,  1741.  From  thence  acconipanied 
by  Robert  Richardson,  "  a  worthy,  innocent  elder," 
he  passed  over  to  England.  With  his  companion, 
he  visited  the  northern  counties,  where  he  niet  with 
his  old  friend,  John  Fothergill,  travelling  op  reli- 
gious service,  and  they  were  often  together.  Of  his 
visit,  John_  writes,  "  I  had  the  good  company  of 
Michael  Lightfoot  most  of  the  time." 

Michael  paid  a  pretty  general  visit,  and  having 
faithfully  laboured  to  peribrm  his  Master's  requir- 
ings,  he  was  ready  to  return  home  in  the  summer 
of  1742.  He  received  a  full  returning  certificate 
of  unity  and  esteem  from  the  Second-day  Morning 
Meeting  in  London,  held  Fourth  mo.  14th,  1742, 
and  soon  afterward  took  ship  for  America,  accom- 
panied by  John  Haslam  and  Edward  Peckover, 
who  were  bound  thither  on  a  religious  visit. 


He  reached  America  in  time  to  attend  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Burlington,  wherein  he 
had  acceptable  service  in  divers  respects.  He  gave 
in  his  returning  certificates  to  the  meeting  of  mi- 
nisters on  the  19tb  of  the  Seventh  month,  which 
were  satisfactory,  and  the  next  day  as  he  was  ena- 
bled, he  gave  a  verbal  account  of  his  travels  and 
services  in  England  and  Ireland.  It  was,  says  the 
minute  made  on  the  occasion,  "  to  the  instruction, 
edification,  and  comfort  of  Friends." 

The  Cjuestion  had  been  brought  up  to  this  Yearly 
Meeting  what  were  the  duties  of  overseers,  and  it 
concluded  to  prepare  a  set  of  questions  which 
might  shadow  forth  to  such  officers  what  they 
ought  to  require  of  members  in  unity.  This  sub- 
ject was  referred  for  consideration  to  a  committee 
of  which  Michael  Lightfoot  was  one,  to  report  the 
following  year.  The  committee  met  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  First  month,  1743,  at  the  time  of  the 
"  Spring  Meeting''  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and 
prepared  twelve  questions,  which  are  interesting, 
as  being  the  first  queries  made  use  of  in  our  Yearly 
Meeting.  At  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  Seventh 
mouth,  we  have  this  minute. 

"  Michael  Lightfoot,  Israel  Pemberton,  John 
Evans,  Josiah  Foster,  Caleb  llaper,  Joshua  Lord, 
Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Wardell,  eight  of 
the  committee  appointed  last  Yearly  Meeting  to 
that  purpose,  brought  in  certain  queries  which  were 
now  read,  and,  after  some  consideration,  approved. 

"  This  meeting  directs  that  the  queries  may  be 
read  in  the  several  Blonthly  and  Preparative  Meet- 
ings within  the  compass  of  this  meeting,  at  least 
once  in  each  quarter  of  the  year,  to  the  end  that 
the  overseers  or  other  weighty  Friends  make  such 
answers  to  them  as  they  shall  be  able  to  do,  and 
their  respective  circumstances  may  require.  The 
members  of  such  meetings  may  by  this  means  be 
from  time  to  time  reminded  of  their  duties. 

First.  Are  Friends  careful  to  attend  their  meet- 
ings for  worship,  both  on  First-days  and  other  days 
of  the  week  appointed  for  that  service ;  and 
they  careful  to  meet  at  the  hour  appointed  ?  Do 
they  refrain  sleeping  in  meeting,  or  do  any  accus- 
tom themselves  to  snufiing  or  chewing  tobacco  in 
meeting  ? 

Second.  Do  Friends  keep  clear  of  excess  either 
in  drinking  drams  or  other  strong  drink? 

Third.  Are  there  any  that  keep  company  in  or- 
der for  marriage  with  those  that  are  not  of  us,  or 
with  any  others,  without  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians  ? 

Fourth.  Do  Friends  keep  clear  of  tattling,  tale- 
bearing, whispering,  backbiting,  and  meddling  with 
matters  wherein  they  are  not  concerned  ? 

Fifth.  Are  there  any  Friends  that  frequent 
music  houses,  or  go  to  dancing  or  gaming  " 

Sixth.  Are  Friends  careful  to  train  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  restrain  them  from  vice  and  evil  company,  and 
keep  them  to  plainness  of  speech  and  apparel  ? 

Seventh.  Are  the  poor  taken  care  of,  and  are 
their  children  put  to  school  and  apprenticed  out 
after  they  are  sufficiently  learned,  to  Frie^uds?  and 
do  Friends  put  their  own  children  out  to  Friends 
as  much  as  may  be  ? 

Eigiith.  Are  there  any  who  launch  into  busi 
ness  beyopd  what  they  are  able  to  manage,  and 
so  break  their  propiises  in  not  paying  their  just 
debts  in  due  time  ?  and  where  differences  happen, 
are  endeavours  used  to  have  then  speedily  ended 

Ninth.  Are  there  Ejny  belonging  to  this  meeting 
that  are  removed  without  a  cerj;ificate '!  ox  are 
there  any  come  from  other  parts,  appearipg  as 
Friends,  and  have  not  produced  certificate 

Tenth.  Are  Friends  clear  of  depriving  the  king 
of  his  dues? 


Eleventh.  Do  Friends  observe  the  former  advicei 
f  our  Yearly  Meeting,  not  to  encourage  the  im- 
portation of  negroes,  nor  to  buy  them  after  im- 
ported? 

Twelfth.  Are  Friends  careful  to  settle  their  af- 
fairs, and  make  their  wills  in  time  of  health  ? 

"  The  overseers  and  other  Friends  are  earnestlj 
desired  to  take  care  in  all  the  foregoing  particulars 
to  advise,  or  deal  with  such  as  are  in  the  breach  o 
these,  or  any  other  branch  of  our  discipline." 

Michael  Lightfoot  was  now  appointed  one  of  tht 
overseers  of  the  press,  and,  from  this  time  to  hi; 
death,  was  generally  one  of  two  Friends  to  drafi 
the  epistle  to  London.  His  service  in  Cheste:! 
county  appeared  now  to  be  over,  and  he  believed 
it  right  to  remove  to  Philadelphia.  This  he  dit 
soon  after  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1743.  His  cerj 
tificate  of  removal  was  dated  Eleventh  mo.  2 
of  that  year.  On  taking  up  his  abode  in  this  c 
he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Peni' 
sylvania,  an  office  which  for  eleven  years,  to  th 
close  of  his  life.  Proud  says,  "  he  discharged  wit 
much  honour  and  integrity." 

Although  this  important  office  was  on  hi 
was  not  neglectful  of  his  heavenly  Father's  bus 
ness.  In  the  early  part  of  1744,  he  attended  tl 
Yearly  Meetings  ior  worship,  at  Chester  and  Di 
Creek,  in  Maryland,  and,  in  the  Eighth  mot 
was  with  Ebenezer  Large  at  Shrewsbury.  At  tl 
Yearly  Meeting  of  tiiis  year,  sundry  important  aj 
pointmcnts  were  placed  upon  him,  insuring  a 
siderable  amount  of  time  and  attention.  In  tl 
spring  of  1745,  he  went  with  the  unity  of  the  mee 
ing  of  ministers,  in  the  First  month,  to  some  of  tl 
meetings  in  Maryland.  John  Griffith  says, 
went  in  company  with  my  well-beloved  frie 
Michael  Lightfoot,  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  at  Cec 
and  Treadhaven  in  Maryland,  wherein  we 
greatly  favoured."  In  the  Eighth  month,  1 
he  was  again  at  Shrewsbury  Yearly  Meeting.  Jol 
Woolman,  who,  with  his  friend  and  conipanio 
Peter  Andrews,  was  also  there,  writes,  "  We  ii 
with  our  dear  friends,  Michael  Lightfoot  and  Abi 
ham  Farrington,  who  had  good  service  theri 
Almost  every  year  it  appears  that  Michael  Ligh 
foot  visited  some  of  the  neighbouring  Yearly  Mee 
ings  for  discipline,  and  the  Yearly  Meetings 
worship,  and  his  labours  in  the  meetings  at  ho 
were  large.  He  had  attained  through  faithiiilne 
to  the  dignity  of  a  father  in  the  church,  and 
pears  to  have  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  tl 
respect  and  love  of  the  true-hearted  servants  of  tl 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  Second  month,  1751 
he  received  a  certificate  from  his  Monthly  Meetin 
to  visit  Friends  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  his  youi 
friend,  Samuel  Emlen,  bearing  him  company.  T; 
certificate  characterizes  him  as  "  our  ancient,  ai 
well-beloved  friend  and  brother."  "  We  have 
unity  with  our  said  friend,  and  his  intended 
to  you.  His  conversation  and  deportment  are  ei 
emplary,  and  of  good  report,  becoming  a  minist 
of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chrii 
his  ministry  is  sound,  instructive,  and  attend 
with  a  good  degree  of  the  hvely  virtue  of  Truth, 
the  comfort  and  edification  of  the  church.  As  su 
we  recommend  him  to  you  with  prayers,  that  c 
great  Lord  and  Master,  who  hath  cjualified  h 
for  his  service,  may  accompany  him  in  this  r( 
gious  visit,  to  his  and  your  comfort  and  conso 
tion."  The  visit  was  very  acceptable,  judging  fr 
the  tenor  of  the  returning  certificates  granted.  C 
from  the  Quarterly  Bleating  in  Isle  of  Wight  coun 
designates  "  him  as  our  dear,  worthy  ancient  friei 
whom  we  love  and  esteem,  having  visited  ma 
ineetjngs  hereaway,  in  the  faith  and  spirit  of  I 
gospel  of  Christ,  to  the  general  edification  of  fai 
fpjj  friends,   and  the  information  of  others.     ] 
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doctrine  sound,  and  attended  with  Divine  life  and 
power  ;  his  conversation  pleasant  and  exemplary. 
We  are  thanklul  to  God  for  the  benefit  of  this  visit, 
and  labour  of  love,  and  humbly  hope  we  may  walk 
worthy  of  these  great  favours." 

He  returned  home  in  good  health,  and  continued 
very  diligent  in  the  atten'dance  of  meetings,  seldom 
being  absent  from  any  held  in  Philadelphia,  until 
with.n  a  few  days  of  his  close.  The  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  say  of  him,  "  He  was  a  member  of 
this  meeting  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life.  Being 
of  a  grave  and  solid  deportment,  and  an  example 
of  plainness  and  temperance,  he  was  much  esteemed 
amongst  us.  His  ministry  was  deep  and  penetrat- 
ing, attended  with  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit 
and  power,  under  the  influence  whereof  he  was  fre- 
quently led  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom, and  eminently  qualified  to  set  forth  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  inward  and  spiritual  worship  in- 
troduced thereby;  recommending  diligent  attend- 
3  to  the  spirit  of  Truth,  for  instruction  and  assist- 
ance therein.  His  delivery  was  clear,  distinct  and 
ntelligible,  and  in  supplication,  humble  and  reve 
■eiit.  He  was  likewise  well  gifted  in  discipline,  anc 
aften  concerned  to  speak  in  those  meetings,  to  our 
sdification  and  comfort." 

'  He  departed  this  life  on  the  3d  day  of  the 
Twelfth  mouth,  1754,  after  a  short  sickness,  in  the 
?lst  year  of  his  age." 


I   think   ma 


ny   among   our    younger    members 


aelieve  that  the  testimony  against  "  ornamenta 
I'd  costly  attire,"  is  confined  to  Friends.  That 
uong  all  evangelical  sects,  the  most  spiritually 
mnded  have  admitted  the  gospel  restrictions  re- 
jecting dress  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  per- 
laps  few  have  expressed  so  clear  and  decided  a 
lew  as  A.  Judson.  Perhaps  his  letter,  may  be 
uteresting  and  useful  to  the  readers  of  the  Friend." 
First  mo.  1st,  1858. 

We  shall  give  extracts  instead  of  inserting  the 
fhole  letter. — Ed. 

Jii(ho)is  letter  on   ornamental  and  costly  attire. 

Tuihefeniakmrmbers  of  Chrhtian  churches  in 

tlie  United  States  of  Atnerica. 

Dear  Sisters  in  Christ,— Excuse  my  publicly  ad- 
re.ssii]g  you.  The  necessity  of  the  case  is  my  only 
pology.  Whether  you  will  consider  it  a  sufficient 
pology  for  the  sentiments  of  this  letter,  unfashion- 
hie,  i  confess,  and  perhaps,  unpalatable,  I  know 

t.     A\'e  are  sometimes  obliged  to  encounter  the 

zurd  of  ofi'ending  those,  whom  of  all  others  we 

sire  to   please.     Let  me  throw  myself  at  once 

your  mercy,   dear   sisters,    allied    by  national 

loiisaiiguinity,  professors  of  the  same  holy  reliu-ion 

ilow  pilgrims  to  the  same  happy  world.     Pleadintr 

lese  endearing  ties,  let  me  beg  you  to  regard  me 

a  brother,  and  to  listen  with  candor  and  for- 
laraiice  to  my  honest  tale. 

In  raising  up  a  Church  of  Christ  in  this  heathen 
nd,  atld  in  labouring  to  elevate  the  minds  of  the 
male  converts  to  the  standard  of  the  Gospel,  we 
ive  always  found  one  chief  obstacle  in  that  pria- 
ple  of  vanity,  that  love  of  dress  and  display  (I  beg 
ill  bear  with  me,)  which  has,  in  every  age 
nd  in  all  countries,  been  a  ruling  passion  of  the 
ir  sex,  as  the  love  of  riches,  power  and  fame 
as  characterized  the  other.  The  obstacle  lately 
Bcame  more  formidable,  through  the  admission 
two  or  three  fashionable  females  into  the  church, 
ad  the  arrival  of  several  missionary  sisters,  dressed 
ad  adorned  in  that  manner,  which  is  too  prevalent 


church,  after  a  year's  absence,  I  beheld  an  appal- 
ling profusion  of  ornaments,  and  saw  that  the 
demon  of  vanity  was  laying  waste  the  female  de- 
partment. At  that  time  I  had  not  maturely  con- 
sidered the  subject,  and  did  not  feel  sure  what 
ground  I  ought  to  take.  I  apprehended  also,  that 
I  should  be  unsupported  and  perhaps  opposed  by 
some  of  my  coadjutors.  I  confined  my  efforts, 
therefore,  to  private  exhortation,  and  with  but  lit- 
tle efi'ect.  Some  of  the  ladies,  out  of  regard  to 
their  pastor's  feelings,  took  off  their  necklaces  and 
ear-ornaments,  before  they  entered  the  chapel,  tied 
them  up  in  a  corner  of  their  handkerchiefs,  and 
on  returning,'  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight 
of  the  Mission  house,  stopped  in  the  middle  of  The 
treet  to  array  themselves  anew 
^In  the  mean  time,  I  was  called  to  visit  the 
Karens,  a  wild  people,  several  days  journey  to  the 
north  of  Maulmaiu.  Little  did  I  expect  there  tc 
encounter  the  same  enemy,  in  those  "  wilds,  horrid 
and  dark  with  oshadowiug  trees."  But  I  found 
that  he  had  been  there  before  me,  and  reigned 
with  a  peculiar  sway,  from  time  immemorial.  '^  On 
one  Karen  lady,  I  counted  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  necklaces  of  all  colours,  sizes  and  materials. 
Three  was  the  average.  Brass  belts  above  the 
ankles :  neat  braids  of  black  hair  tied  below  the 
knees ;  rings  of  all  sorts  on  the  fingers ;  bracelets 
on  the  wrists  and  arms ;  long  instruments  of  some 
metal,  perforating  the  lower  part  of  the  ear,  by  an 
immense  aperture,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the 
shoulders;  fancifully  constructed  bags,  enclosing 
the  hair,  and  suspended  from  the  back  part  of  the 
head,_not  to  speak  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  their 
clothing,  constituted  the  fashions  and  the  ton  of  the 
fair  Rarenesses.  The  dress  of  the  female  converts 
was  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  their 
countrywomen,  l  saw  that  I  was  broucht  into  a 
situation  that  precluded  all  retreat — that  I  must 
fight  or  die. 

_  For  a  few  nights  I  spent  some  sleepless  hours, 
distressed  by  this  and  other  subjects,  which  will 
always  press  upon  the  heart  of  a  missionary,  in  a 
new  place.  I  considered  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  I  opened  to  1  Timothy,  ii.  9,  and 
read  these  words  of  the  inspired  apostle  :  "  I  will 
also  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  ap- 
parel with  shamefaced ness  and  sobriety;  not  with 
broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array: 
I  asked  myself.  Can  I  baptize  a  Karen  woman  in 
her  present  attire;  No.  Can  I  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  one  of  the  baptized,  in  that  attire  ? 
No.  Can  I  refrain  from  enforcing  the  prohibition 
of  the  apostle  ?  Not  without  betraying  the  trust  I 
have  received  from  him.  Again,  I  considered,  that 
the  question  concerned  not  the  Karens  only,  but 
the  whole  Christian  world  ;  that  its  decision  would 
involve  a  train  of  unknown  consequences;  that  a 
single  step  would  lead  me  into  a  long  and  per- 
ilous way.  I  considered  Maulmain  and  the  other 
stations;  I  considered  the  state  of- the  public 
mind  at  home.  But  "  ithat  is  that  to  thee  ?  fdloiv 
titou  me,"  was  the  continual  respon.^e,  and  weighed 
than  all.  I  renewedly  offered  myself  to  Christ, 
and  prayed  for  strength  to  go  forward  in  the  path 
of  duty,  come  life  or  death,  come  praise  or  reproach, 
supported  or  deserted,  successful  or  defeated  in  the 
ultimate  issue. 

Soon  after  coming  to  this  resolution,  a  Karen 
woman  offered  herself  for  baptism.  After  the  usual 
examination,  I  inquired  whether  she  could  give 
up  her  ornaments  for  Christ  ?  It  was  an  unexpect- 


ed blow !      I  explained  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
appealed  to  her  own  consciousness  of   vanity 


decision,  that  would  adorn,  beyond  all  outward 
ornaments,  any  of  my  sisters  whom  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing,  she  quietly  took  it  off,  say- 
ing, 1  love  Christ  more  than  this.  The  news  be- 
gan to  spread.  The  Christian  woman  made  but 
little  hesitation.  A  few  others  opposed,  but  the 
work  went  on. 

At  length,  the  evil  which  I  most  dreaded  came 
upon  me.  Some  of  the  Karen  men  had  been  to 
3Jaulmain,  and  seen  what  I  wished  they  had  not. 
And  one  day,  when  we  were  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  ornaments,  one  of  the  Christians  came  for- 
ward, and  declared  that  at  Maulmain,  he  had  ac- 
tually seen  one  of  the  great  female  teachers  wear- 
ing a  string  of  gold  beads  around  her  neck. 

Lay  down  this  paper,  dear  sisters,  and  sympa- 
thize a  moment  with  your  fallen  missionary.  Was 
It  not  a  hard  case  ?  However,  though  cast  down,  I 
was  not  destroyed  ;  I  endeavoured  to  maintain  the 
warfare  as  well  as  I  could,  and  when  I  left  those 
parts,  the  female  converts  were,  generally  speaking, 
arrayed  in  modest  apparel. 

_  On  arriving  at  Maulmain,  and  partially  recover- 
ing from  a  fever  which  I  had  contracted  in  the 
Karen  woods,  the  first  thing  I  did,  was  to  crawl 
out  to  the  house  of  the  patroness  of  the  gold  neck- 
lace. To  her  I  related  my  adventures,  and  des- 
cribed my  grief.  With  what  ease  and  truth  too, 
could  that  sister  reply,  notwithstanding  this  neck- 
lace, I  dress  more  plain  than  most  minister's  wives 
and  professors  of  religion,  in  our  native  land.  This 
necklace  is  the  only  ornament  I  wear  ;  it  was  given 
me  when  quite  a  child,  by  a  dear  mother,  whom 
I  expect  never  to  see  again,  (another  hard  case,) 
and  she  begged  me  never  to  part  with  it  as  long 
as  I  lived,  but  to  wear  it  as  as  a  memorial  of  her° 
0  ye  Christian  mothers,  what  a  lesson  you  have 
before  you.  Can  you,  dare  you  give  injunctions  to 
your  daughters,  directly  contrary  to  apostolic  com- 
mands ?  But  to  the  honour  of  iny  sister,  be  it 
recorded,  that  as  soon  as  she  understood  the  mer- 
its of  the  case,  and  the  mischief  done  by  such 
example,  off  went  the  gold  necklace,  and  she  gave 
decisive  proof,  that  she  loved  Christ  more  than  fa- 
ther or  mother.  Her  example,  united  with  the 
efforts  of  the  rest  of  us  at  this  station,  is  beginninc 
to  exercise  a  redeeming  influence  in  the^female 
department  of  the  church. 

But  notwithstanding  these  favourable  signs, 
nothing,  really  nothing,  is  yet  done.  And  why  ■( 
This  mission  and  all  others  must  necessarily  be 
sustained  by  continual  supplies  of  missionaries, 
male  and  female,  from  the  mother  country.  Your 
sisters  and  daughters  will  continually  come  out, 
to  take  the  place  of  those  who  are  removed  by  death, 
and  to  occupy  numberless  stations  still  unoccupied! 
And  when  they  arrive,  they  will  be  dressed  in 
their  usual  way,  as  Christian  women  at  home  are 
dressed.  And  the  female  converts  will  run  around 
them,  and  gaze  upon  them,  with  the  most  prying 
curiosity,  regarding  them  as  the  freshest  representa'^ 
tives  of  the  Christian  religion,  from  that  land 
where  it  flourishes  in  all  its  purity  and  glory.  And 
when  they  see  the  gold  and  jewels  pendent  from 
their  ears,  the  beads  and  chains  encircling  their 
necks,  the  finger  rings  set  with  diamonds  and 
rubies,  the  rich  variety  of  ornamental  head  dress, 
"the  mantlei  and  the  wimples  and  the  crispiug- 


'   (see  Isaiah  iii.  19,   23,)  they 


I 

read   her   the   apostle's    prohibition.     She  lo"'oked 

r.,-.,.  K„i       J       .•       ,      T  ■    ^  '         o-'°   and   again   at  her  handsome  necklace  Cshe 

our  beloved  native  land.     On  my  meeting  the|wore   but  one,)  and  then  with  an  air  of  modest 


proachful,  triumphant  glance  at  their  old  teach- 
ers, and  spring  with  fresh  avidity,  to  re-purchase 
and  resume  their  long  neglected  elegancies;— the 
cheering  news  will  fly  up  the  Dah-gyaing,  the 
Laing-bwai,  and  the  Sal-wen  ; — the  Karenesses 
will  reload  their  necks,  and  ears,  and  arms,  and 
ankles ; — and  when  after  another  year's  absence  I 
return  and   take  my  seat  before  the  Burmese  or 
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the  Karen  clmrch,  I  shall  behold  the  demon  of 
vanity,  enthroned  in  the  centre  of  the  assembly, 
more  firmly  than  ever,  grinning  defiance  to  the 
prohibitions  of  apostles,  and  the  exhortations  of  us 
who  would  fain  he  their  humble  followers.  And 
thus  you,  my  dear  sisters,  sitting  quietly  by  your 
fire-sides,  or  repairing  devoutly  to  your  places  of 
worship,  do  by  your  example,  spread  the  poison  of 
vanity  through  all  the  rivers,  and  mountains,  and 
wilds  of  this  far  distant  land  ;  and  while  you  are 
praying  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom, are  inadvertently  building  up  that  of  the 
devil.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  divest  yourselves 
of  all  meretricious  ornaments,  your  sisters  and 
daufhters,  who  come  hither,  will  be  divested  of 
course  ; — the  further  supplies  of  vanity  and  pride 
will  be  cut  off,  and  the  churches  at  home  being 
kept  pure,  the  churches  here  will  be  pure  also. 

Bear  Sislers, — Having  finished  my  tale,  and 
therein  exhibited  the  necesssity  under  which  I  lay 
of  addressing  you,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  few 
topics  to  your  candid  and  prayerful  consideration. 
Let  me  appeal  to  conscience,  and  inquire,  what 
is  the  real  motive  for  wearing  ornamental  and 
costly  apparel  'I  Is  it  not  the  desire  of  setting  off 
one's  person  to  the  best  advantage,  and  of  exciting 
the  admiration  of  others  ?  Is  not  such  dress  cal- 
culated to  gratify  self-love,  and  cherish  sentiments 
of  vanity  and  pride  ?  And  is  it  not  the  nature  of 
those  sentiments  to  acquire  strength  from  indul 
gence  ?  Do  such  motives  and  sentiments  comport 
with  the  meek,  humble,  self-denying  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?  I  would  here  respectfully  suggest, 
that  these  questions  will  not  be  answered  so  faith- 
fully in  the  midst  of  company,  as  when  quite  alone 
before  God. 

Consider  the  words  of  the  apostle,  quoted  above 
from  1  Tim.,  ii.  i) — "  I  will  also  that  women  adorn 
themselves  in  modest  apparel  with  shamefacedi.ess 
and  sobriety,  not  ivilh  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or 
pearls,  or  costly  arratj."  I  do  not  quote  a  similar 
command  recorded  in  1  Pet^r,  iii.  3,  because  the 
verbal  construction  is  not  quite  so  definite,  though 
the  import  of  the  two  passages  is  the  same.  But 
cannot  the  force  of  tliese  two  passages  be  evaded  ? 
Yes,  and  nearly  every  command  in  Scripture  can 
be  evaded,  and  every  doctrinal  assertion  perverted, 
plausibly  and  handsomely  too,  if  we  set  about  it  in 
good  earnest.  Ask  your  hearts  in  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity,  whether  the  meaning  is  not  just  as 
plain,  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  Shall  we  then  bow 
to  the  authority  of  an  inspired  apostle,  or  shall  we 
not  ?  From  that  authority,  shall  we  appeal  to  the 
prevailing  usages  and  fashions  of  the  age. 

0  Christian  sisters,  believers  in  God,  in  Christ, 
in  an  eternal  heaven  and  an  eternal  hell !  Can 
you  hesitate  and  ask  what  you  shall  do  ?  Bedew 
those  ornaments  with  the  tears  of  contrition  ;  con- 
secrate them  to  the  cause  of  charity  ;  hang  them 
on  the  cross  of  your  dying  Lord.  Delay  not  an 
instant.  Hasten  with  all  your  might,  if  not  to 
make  reparation  for  the  past,  at  least  to  prevent 
a  continuance  of  the  evil  in  future. 

And  for  your  guidance,  allow  me  to  suggest  two 
fundamental  principles, — the  one  based  on  1  Tim. 
ii.  9 ;  all  ornaments  and  costly  dress  to  he  disused ; 
the  other  on  the  law  of  general  benevolence, — ilu 
avails  of  such  articles,  and  the  savings  resulting 
from  the  Plain  Dress  system  to  be  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  cliarity.  Some  general  rules  in  regard  to 
dress,  and  some  general  objects  of  charity  may  be 
easily  ascertained,  and  free  discussion  will  th: 
lio-ht  on  many  points  at  first  obscure.  Be  not 
deterred  by  the  suggestion  that  in  such  discus- 
sions you  are  conversing  about  small  things.  Great 
things  depend  on  small ;  and  in  that  case,  things 
which  appear  small  to  short-sighted  man,  are  great 


the  sio-ht  of  God.     Many  there  are,  who  praise  or   to  convert  them,  under   the  existing  law 
the  principle  of  self-denial  in  general,  and  condemn  customs,  into  domestic  slaves__or  retainers,  - 
it'in  allitsparticular  applications, astoominute,scru- 
and  severe.     The  enemy  is  well  aware  that 


^ulous,  ana  severe 

if  he  can  secure  the  minute  units,  the  sum  total 
will  be  his  own.  Think  not  any  thing  small,  which 
may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  upon  the  destinies  of  eternity. 

Beware  of  another  suggestion  made  by  weak 
id  erring  souls,  who  will  tell  you,  that  there  is 
ore    danger   of  being  proud   of  plain  dress  and 
other  modes  of  self-denial,  than  of  fashionable  attire 
d  self-indulgence.     Be  not  ensnared  by  this  last 
)st  finished,  most  insidious   device  of  the   great 
enemy.     Rather  believe,  that  He  who  enables  you 
to  make  a  sacrifice,  is  able  to  keep  you  from  being 
proud  of  it.     Believe   that    he  will  kindly  permit 
such  occasions  of  mortification  and   shame,  as  will 
preserve  you  from  the  evil  threatened.      The  sever- 
est part  of  self-denial  consists  in  encountering  the 
disapprobation,  the  envy,  tM  hatred  of  one's  dearest 
frieiuls.     All  who  enter  the  strait  and  narrow  path 
in  good  earnest,  soon  find  themselves  in  a  climate 
extremely  uncongenial  to  the  growth  of  pride. 

The  gay  and  fashionable  will,  in  many  cases, 
be  the  last  to  engage  in  this  holy  undertaking. 
But  let  none  be  discouraged  on  that  account, 
Christ  has  seldom  honoured  the  leaders  of  worldly 
fashion,  by  appointing  them  leaders  in  his  cause. 
Fix  it  in  your  hearts,  that  in  this  warfare  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  expects  aery  icoman  to  do  her  duty! 
There  is  probably  not  one  in  the  humblest  walks 
of  life,  but  would,  on  strict  examination,  find  some 
article,  which  might  be  dispensed  with,  for  purpo- 
ses of  charity,  and  ought  to  be  dispensed  with,  in 
compliance  with  the  apostolic  command.  Wait 
not,  therefore,  for  the  fashionable  to  set  an  exam- 
ple ;  wait  not  for  one  another ;  listen  not  to  the 
news  from  the  next  town  ;  but  let  every  individual 
o  forward,  regardless  of  reproach,  fearless  of 
consequences.  The  eye  of  Christ  is  upon  you. 
Death  is  hastening  to  strip  you  of  your  ornaments, 
and  to  turn  your  fair  forms  into  corruption  and 
dust.  Many  of  those  for  whom  this  letter  is  de- 
gned,  will  be  laid  in  the  grave  before  it  can  ever 
reach  their  eyes.  We  shall  all  soon  appear  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  to  be  tried  for  our  con 
duct,  and  to  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body. 
When  placed  before  that  awful  bar,  in  the  presence 
of  that  Being  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire 
and  whose  irrevocable  fiat  will  fix  you  for  ever  in 
heaven  or  in  hell,  and  mete  out  the  measure  of 
your  everlasting  pleasures  and  pains,  what  course 
will  you  then  wish  you  had  taken  ?  Will  you  then 
wish,  that  in  defiance  of  his  authority,  you  had 
adorned  your  mortal  bodies  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  costly  attire,  cherishing  self-love,  vanity 
and  pride.  Or  will  you  wish,  that  you  had  chosen 
a  life  of  self-denial,  renounced  the  world,  taken  up 
the  cross  daily  and  followed  him  ?  Aiid  as  you 
ivill  then  wish  you  liad  done,  DO  NOW. 

For  "The  Friend. 

Serf  Enfrancliiscment  in  Russia. 

According  to  late  foreign  journals,  the  scheme 
of  the  Hussian  government  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  serfs,  embraces  the  following  objects  : 

The  abolition  of  serfdom  is  not  to  be  effected  at 
once,  but  progressively ;  the  peasants  are  at  first 
to  pass  through  a  transition  state,  being  more  or 
less  attached  "to  the  land,  during  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  years,  after  which  they  will  de- 
finitely become  free  men,  and  be  authorized  to 
move,  on  certain  conditions,  from  one  district  to 
another.  But  the  proprietor's  right  to  sell  or 
transfer  the  peasants  belonging  to  his  land,  to 
remove  them  to  other  districts  against  their  will, 


mediately  to  be  abolished.  The  peasants,  unde 
the  superintendence  of  the  proprietors,  will  tab 
part  in  the  communal  assemblies  and  elective  tri 
bunals  for  the  administration  of  justice,  but  tb 
rural  police  will  remain  under  the  charge  of  tb 
proprietors. 

The  proprietor  retains  his  right  of  property  ove 
all  his  land,  but  the  peasants  retain  the  enclosure 
belonging  to  their  habitations,  which  they  have  th 
right  of  acquiring  as  freehold  property  by  mean 
of  a  redemption  price,  payable  within  a  fixed  tern 
They  are  to  have,  moreover,  the  use  of  such 
quantity  of  land  as  is  necessary,  according  to  th 
circumstances  of  the  locality,  to  secure  their  sul 
sistence,  and  to  give  them  the  means  of  satisfyin 
their  obligations  towards  the  State  and  towarc 
the  proprietor.  As  a  compensation  for  the  use 
this  laud,  the  peasants  are  bound  either  to  pay 
rent  to  the  proprietor  or  to  work  for  him. 

The  private  relations  of  peasants  and  propri( 
tors  between  themselves  to  be  regulated  in  such 
manner  as  to  secure  the  regular  discharge  of  tl 
imposts  due  to  the  State,  and  of  the  provinci; 
imposts  and  services. 

The  satisfactory  working  of  the  plan  will  great! 
depend  upon  the  assent  and  co-operation  of  tl 
lauded  proprietors.  It  is  asserted  that  they  ai 
generally  favourable  to  the  emancipation  of  tl 
peasantry,  and  that  no  serious  opposition  is  to  1 
expected  from  them. 


For  "  The  Fri 

It  is  not  often  that  any  of  those  who  have  be( 
so  afliicted  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  W  of  the 
reason,  have  the  power  or  the  will  of  depictin 
after  recovery,  the  progress  and  consequences 
the  disease  which  afiected  them,  and  gave  them  i 
to  the  power  of  uncontrollable  delusions.  But, 
the  following  narrative,  published,  in  the  Americ, 
Journal  of  Insanity,  the  complete  deception  pr 
duced  by  a  functional  derangement  of  the  perce 
tive  organs,  and  irritation  of  the  brain,  is  so  grap 
ically  portrayed,  that  we  think  it  quite  wor 
perusal  by  the  general  reader,  and  may  serve^ 
put  all  upon  their  guard  against  always  placi 
implicit  confidence  on  the  evidence  of  their  oi 
senses,  or  supposing  others  are  endeavouring  y 
fully  to  deceive  when  asserting  incredible  thini 
which  they  believe  they  have  witnessed.  We  ha 
no  doubt  that  the  use  of  tobacco  had  much  to 
with  the  halluciations  of  this  case,  having  obserij 
similar  consequences  resulting  from  chewing  , 
smoking  that  poisonous  plant. — Eds.  of  FrieJ 

[From  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity.] 

Sane  and  Insane. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  LOSS  OP    REASON. 

[The  last  Presidential  election  occurred  on 
first  day  of  November,  1856.  The  duties  and  \ 
litical  position  of  the  gentleman  whose  case  is  hi 
detailed,  involved  him  deeply  in  the  turmoil, labo! 
and  excitement,  incident  to  that  heated  and  fiel 
contest.  He  laboured  every  day  and  many 
night,  and  was  completely  absorbed  in  the  progr 
of  the  canvass  and  the  final  result.  It  may 
remarked,  without  fear  of  disclosing  his  politics, 
there  were  three  parties  in  the  field,  and  two 
them  were  defeated,  that  to  him  and  all  w.ho  ac 
with  him  that  result  was  disastrous  to  their  ho 
and  expectations.  The  election  being  over,  his 
hours  were  at  once  reduced.  The  disappointmi 
was  almost  overwhelming.  He  indulged  in  ■ 
use  of  tobacco  to  excess,  and  this  and  the  gene 
reaction  that  ensued  sent  him  from   his  office 
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is  bed.  The  circumstances  of  this  instructive  case 
■ore  so  clearly  recalled,  that  they  are  presented 
3  detailed  after  recovery  had  taken  place. — Juls.] 
On  Friday,  November  7th,  I  awoke,  and  found 
iiyself  (juite  ill.  In  addition  to  headache  and  pains 
u  all  my  bones,  there  were  febrile  symptoms,  pal- 
)itation  of  the  heart,  and  great  nervous  prostration. 
[  took  uo  medicine  that  day,  none  the  nest,  and 
;rew  no  worse;  but  Saturday  night  supervened 
•estlessness,  broken  sleep,  and  occasional  fits  of  de- 
irium  in  its  mildest  form,  and  such  as  is  wont  to 
'dance  attendance"  about  the  beds  of  lever  p£ 
ients. 

On  Sunday  a  physician  was  called  in,  and  he 
irescribed  powerful  anodynes  and  other  remedies, 
"hat  day,  the  strange  optical  illusions  that  alter- 
ards,  through  my  illness,  so  strongly  marked  my 
ase,  commenced.  A  few  rails  of  the  New  York 
/entral  Railroad  are  to  be  seen  in  front  of  my  resi- 
enoe,  though  probably  two  hundred  rods  distant, 
n  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  remember  calling 
be  attention  of  my  wife  to  an  interminable  train 
f  freight  cars  that  was  passing,  and  expressed  my 
urprise,  not  only  at  the  length  of  the  train,  but 
Iso  that  it  should  be  running  on  the  Sabbath 
'very  car,  and  every  wheel  of  each  of  them,  were 
erfectly  distinct  in  my  vision,  and  I  could  not  be 
3rsuaded  that  it  was  not  a  reality ;  indeed,  became 
agry  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  fact  was 
rged  upon  me  that  there  was  not  a  car  in  motion 
pon  the  track.  Soon  after  this,  I  pointed  out  a 
mber  of  men  upon  the  walls  of  a  public  building, 
view  from  my  house,  and  wondered  why  they 
ere  parading  there  on  Sunday. 
These  phantoms  constituted  tlie  vanguard  of  the 
numerable  army  of  spectres  that  afterward  filled 
e  scope  of  my  vision.  That  Sunday  night  was 
e  of  sleeplessness  and  indescribable  torments.  I 
allowed  medicines  and  opiates,  and  became  ex- 
ssively  sleepy,  but  I  could  obtain  no  sleep.  The 
staut  my  eyes  closed,  as  they  did  frequently,  and 
most  involuntarily,  vast  apartments  would  open 
fore  me — halls,  corridors,  and  gorgeous  suites  of 
oms — at  first,  all  empty,  but  in  a  moment  they 
mid  be  filled  with  multitudes  of  people,  of  all 
es,  sexes,  costumes,  nations,  and  tongues.  1  could 
ar  them  thronging  on  the  stairways  before  they 
peared,  and  see  them  taking  their  places  in  vast 
tsses  and  serried  columns.  Not  only  did  they 
k  incessantly,  but  evei-y  one  of  the  countless  mul- 
ude  gazed  fixedly  upon  me.  Many  pointed  at 
!  with  their  fingers  and  canes,  and  ogled  me 
ough  their  opera-glasses.  This  ordeal  would  be- 
ne intolerable,  and,  on  opening  my  eyes  and 
ning  over  in  the  bed,  the  vision  would  vanish, 
is  lasted  through  the  whole  night,  and  the  phan- 
u  scenes  were  repeated  scores  of  times.  It  seemed 
if  I  saw  them  through  the  lens  of  a  small  spy- 
ss.  Of  all  the  countless  spectres  of  that  night, 
■ecognised  but  one.  He  was  a  stalwart  figure, 
rering  a  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  rest, 
ayed  in  a  splendid  military  costume,  and  stand- 
'n  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  throng  of  officers, 
eed  scarcely  add,  that  this  was  Gen.  Winfield 
)tt. 

(To  be  conclurtid.) 

'  Sacred  to  God  "  ought  to  be  inscribed  on  all  our 
!sessio>is,  in  the  use  of  which  we  are  to  consult 
honour,  and  actjuiesee  in  his  arrautromcnts. 


name,  citizens  of  countries,  in  which  the  Africar 
slave  trade  has  been  proscribed  as  piracy,  and 
productiveof  the  greatest  wickedness  and  cruelty 
are_  now  giving  their  sanction  to  its  renewal,  and 
urging  the  propriety  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
repealing  the  laws  standing  on  the  statute  books 
against  it,  and  once  more  encouraging  the  native 
chiefs  in  Africa  to  sell  their  own  subjects,  and  to 
make  war  on  others  in  order  to  supply  by  the  poor 
creatures  made  captive,  the  demand  for  human 
beings  in  the  markets  opened  by  the  s  ave-traders 
on  the  coast. 

The  leading  journal  in  England,  and  that  in 
France  are  both  labouring  to  vitiate  the  public 
sentiment  and  feeling  so  far  as  to  obtain  sanction 
to  this  traflSc  under  a  more  plausible  name,  but 
which  has  been  shown  to  combine  all  the  cruelties 
and  horrors  which  have  always  characterized  the 
African  slave  trade.  Wc  know  that  in  this  coun- 
try the  subject  has  been  brought  before  the  legis- 
lative bodies  in  two  of  the  States,  by  messages 
from  their  respective  Governors  strongly  recom- 
jndiug  the_  abrogation  of  all  laws  interfering  with 
the  prosecution  of  this  nefarious  bu.-iuess. 

Our  public  papers  are  very  frequently  noticing 
instances  of  the  African  slave  trade  carried  on  by 
American  citizens,  or  in  American  vessels  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
abominable   commerce   is   greatly  on  the  in- 


course  were  not  in  irons   nor  confined   in  their  orir'inal 
positions,  for  the  deck  w.is  alive  with  tliem. 

We  learn  that  about  fifteen  or  twenty  slavers  have 
recently  been  captured  on  the  South  Coast,  some  with 
lhe.r  living  freight,  just  prepared  to  receive  them,  and 
some  with  a  large  amount  of  specie  on  board.  It  is 
bought  by  officers  of  the  men-of-war  that  a  check  has 
been  given  to  the  traffic  by  the  severe  losses  lately  met 
with  ;  but  I  fear  not.  Such  losses  only  make  more 
L,'rasi,ing  the  avarice  that  takes  the  very  life-blood.  The 
Anic-ncau  squ.idron  on  the  coast  is  too  small  for  effective 
ictiou,  and  they  should  be  steamers,  for  all  the  work 
lias  been  done  under  the  American  flag:  but  I  learn 
that  the  present  Commodore  on  ihc  station  has  fresh 
ustructions,  giving  greater  . ,;.,,,  .,,,.  ,,,   and'le^s  re- 


ployed.- 


-CorresjfOtulaicc  Jv 


til 
crease. 

The  following  extract  will  convey  a  more  forci- 
ble picture  of  the  dreadful  cruelties  and  sufierings 
of  the  trade,  and  the  participation  therein  by 
American  citizens,  than  anything  we  can  say  on 
the  subject : — 

CAPTURE  OF  SLAVERS  ON  THE 
COAST. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROrE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  2d  inst. 

Financial  matters  were  slowly  improving.  Cotton  had 
advanced  >d.  Breadstnffs  were  dull  at  previous  quota- 
tions. Though  the  holidays  checked  business  the  sales 
of  cotton  for  four  days  were  reported  at  40,000  bales 
Ihe  demand  for  cotton  at  an  advanced  price  is  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  restoration  of  confidence,  and  the  re- 
sumption of  manufactures.  There  was  but  little  demand 
tor  money  at  the  Bank  of  England.  In  the  open  market 
the  rate  of  the  best  bills  was  from  6J  to  7  percent  The 
bullion  in  the  Bank  continued  to  increase.  At  Ham- 
burg, the  rate  of  discount  had  declined  to  4i  per  cent 
Bank  of  France  had  further  reduced  its  rate  of  in- 
terest.    No  more   failures  of  much  moment  had  taken 
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Island  of  St.  Helena,  Nov.  24,  1857. 
In  my  last  I  spoke  of  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  By  occasional  arrivals  since,  we 
have  heard  of  more  captures,  of  cargoes  waiting  ship- 
ment, and  large  sums  of  money  ofler.ed  for  vessels  for 
their  conveyance;  and  now  wc  have  actual  demonstra 
tion  of  the  awful  traffic  in  the  arrival  at  this  port  a  few 
days  since  of  H.  M.  steamer  Alecto,  with  a  prize  schooner, 
having  on  board  about  si.v  hundred  poor  Africans  in  all 
their  nakedness,  it  being  the  seventh  capture  by  that 
steamer  within  two  months.  She  is  an  American  built 
•essel,  of  about  170  tons,  a  fast  sailer,  name  unknown, 
t  having  been  painted  out  on  the  stern,  though  it  shows 
aiutly  through  as  the  "  Windward,  of  New  London." 
She  arrived  under  the  name  of  "  Lucia."  She  was  cap- 
tured on  the  4th  instant,  about  five  degrees  oft  the  coast, 
(so  that  she  was  well  oO;)  after  a  hard  chase  of  ten  or 
hours,  and  was  only  taken  by  the  fear  and  con- 
sequent refusal  of  the  crew  to  work  her,  after  having 
been  fired  on  some  seven  or  eight  times.  She  had  one 
two  passengers,  from  captured  vessels,  and  a  crew 
all  told,  of  fourteen  persons,  of  mixod  nationalities  but 
no  Americans  among  them.  When  seized,  she  showed 
no  (lag,  had  no  papers,  acknowledged  no  captain,  and  of 
course  her  cargo  declared  itself  aiul  her  own  cond 
tion^  She  had  been  out  several  days  when  captured, 
and  had  lost,  by  death,  a  great  many ;  and  the  poor 
fellows  continued  dying  by  the  dozen  dailv,  even  after 
arrival  here,  twelve  dying  on  the  day  of  arrival,  and  out 
of  about  six  hundred  only  something  over  four  hundred 
have  outlived  i  l.r  .„^,  ,  i,.  :nnl  .ull,  rings  of  the  "middle 


[t  is  a  startling  circumstance  in  the  present  time  ■I'  '"'"■it  "f  ■'''■"'"g  "?"?'"■ 
t  so  many  of  the  professors  of  the  Christian  l'rd''-:^;r:=r'7 '''^ 


neyiiu  tiiis  sk.t.  ;,  ,  :    ;,     ,  ,    ,.     „  ,.    f;, in  had  hoped    lie- 
iii;.'cil   to  day-;   ,i;.iiir  l,y,  l.iit  wliicli  wa.^  before  iny  eyes 

11  Ml  Its  horror.      1  found  a  small  srh or  whose  deck 

nd    hold   swarmed   with    the  |ioor  creatures  as  thick  as 

hey  could  sit,  most  of  them  young  men,  very  many  boys, 

nd  about  eighty  girls  and  young  women.     They  had 

been  stowed  in  sitting  postures   in  the  hold,  and  then 

er  their  heads  a  slave-deck  laid,  whereon  were  crowded 

c  women  and  the  boys  in  a  space  barely  high  enough 

ould  not  have  believed 

_,,,,,„.  ,  .  Iieings  could  have  been 

riauan  |  stowed  m  such  a  space.     When  I  visited  them,  they  of 


lac 
The  total  income  of  the  British  government  last  vcar 

mounted  to  about  $355,000,000,  and  the  total  expendi- 
tures to  about  $353,000,000.  The  amount  received  from 
customs,  was  $115,000,000;  from  excise  duties  «;S5 - 
000,000;  from  stamps,  $35,000,000;  land  and  assessed 
tiixes,  $15,000,000;  income  tax,  $75,000,000;  and  post- 
office,  ^,15,000,000.  The  principal  payments  were  $140  - 
000,000  for  interest  on  the  national  debt;  $70,000  000 
for  the  army,  and  $50,000,000  for  the  navy. 

The  official  report  of  the  recent  earthquake  at  Naples 
says  that  it  was  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  province 
of  Basilicata.  All  the  buildings  in  Patensa  are  in  ruins, 
twelve  villages  had  entirely  disappeared.  Four  hun- 
dred   persons  had  perished   at  Castilla,   and   thirty   at 

The  Paris  Constitttiionel  boldly  defends  the  system 
which  the  French  government  has  adopted,  of  purchasing 
negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  carrying  them  to 
compulsory  service,  in  the  French  West  India  Islands, 
and  argues  that  in  no  other  manner  can  prosperity  be 
restored  to  them.  It  is  said  that  all  the  exiled  French 
generals  have  received  an  unconditional  permission  to 
return  to  France. 

The  Circassian  chiefs  have  sent  a  petition  to  the  great 
European  Powers,  praying  that  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which 
forbids  hostilities  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  ojiens  the  com- 
merce of  the  Circassian  ports,  may  be  enforced  against 
Russia. 

The  relief  of  Lucknow  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  de- 
tails of  the  India  mail.  The  slaughter  of  the  rebels  had 
been  very  great  in  the  several  battles  at  Lucknow,  but 
they  had  not  yet  evacuated  the  city.  Though  their  loss 
IS  reported  at  7000  men.  the  rebel  force  was  still  very 
formidable.  The  British  commander  asks  for  reinforce- 
ments. The  Jawupore  territory  was  threatened  by  a, 
'arge  force  from  Oude.  The  rebels  of  Oude  have  placed 
I  boy  upon  the  throne,  and  keep  him  in  state  at  Fyza- 
bad,  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  with  strong  fortifica- 
tions. Serious  disorders  were  anticipated  in  Rajpootna, 
and  European  troops  were  urgently  wanted. 

Advices  from  Hong  Kong  to  Eleventh  mo.  15th,  st.ate 
that  the  English  and  French  fleet  were  about  to  move 
into  Canton  river,  with  the  view  of  attacking  and  cap- 
turing the  city.  The  English  fleet  numbered  700  guns 
and  about  7000  men.  The  French  force  was  much  smaller. 
\\  ilham  B.  Reed,  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  China,  had  ar- 
rived at  Houg  Kong.  The  American  squadron  would 
take  uo  part  in  the  hostilities.  The  Russian  Commis- 
mer  was  also  at  Hong  Kong. 

UNITED  STATES.— Contra*.— The  subject  of  a  mi- 
litary railroad  to  the  Pacific  is  before  a  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  and  will  be  considered  by  a  committee 
of  thirteen  of  the  House.  The  nomination  of  Nathan 
Clifl'ord  as  Judge  of  the  Snpreme  Court,  in  place  of 
Judge  Curtis,  resigned,  has,  after  strong  opposition,  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  having  appeared  in  the 
nvestigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Middlesex  Manufac- 
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taring  Company,  that  the  sum  of  $87,000  had  been  paid 
by  the  agents  of  the  company  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  last  tariff  act,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
pointed a  select  committee  of  five  members  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  preferred  against  the  members  and 
officers  of  the  last  House,  growing  out  of  the  alleged,  or 
any  other,  disbursements,  for  the  purpose  alluded  to.  The 
following  appointments  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  : — Francis  W.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  as  Mi- 
nister to  Russia ;  Beverly  L.  Clarlc,  of  Kentucky,  Minis- 
ter resident  in  Guatemala  ;  Beverly  Tucker,  of  Virginia, 
Consul  to  Liverpool  ;  Henry  W.  Spencer,  of  New  York, 
Consul  at  Paris;  Richard  K.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  Minis- 
ter to  Brazil ;  Wm.  B.  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  Minister  to 
China;  John  Bigler,  of  California,  Minister  to  Chili; 
Henry  C.  Murphy,  of  New  York,  Minister  to  Holland  ;  B. 
F.  Angel,  of  New  York,  Mmister  to  Sweden  ;  James  Wil- 
liams, of  Tennessee,  Jlinister  to  Constantinople.  By  the 
Sound  Dues  Convention  with  Denmark,  the  free  and  un- 
incumbered navigation  of  American  vessels  through  the 
Sound  and  the  Belts  is  forever  secured.  The  United 
States  is  to  pay  Denmark,  once  and  for  all,  the  sura  of 
§393,011.  A  great  number  of  bills  on  various  subjects 
have  been  introduced  and  referred  to  committees,  and 
the  Kansas  and  Nicaragua  questions  further  debated. 

California. — The  steamship  Star  of  the  West,  from 
Aspinwall;  on  the  4th  inst.,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
13th  inst.,  with  $1,600,000  in  specie,  and  187  passengers. 
The  Star  of  the  West  connected  with  the  Golden  Gate 
which  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  the  21st  nit.,  with 
upwards  of  two  millions  in  specie,  including  half  a  mil- 
lion on  English  account.  Copious  rains  had  fallen  all 
over  the  State.  The  cold  and  wet  weather  interfered 
with  the  gold  mining,  and  it  was  expected  the  product 
would  be  diminished  during  the  next  two  months.  The 
State  was  very  healthy.  Business  at  San  Francisco  was 
dull.  The  demand  for  goods  from  the  country  had 
almost  ceased.  Money  commands  2J  a  3  per  cent,  a 
month.  The  Mormons  having  all  \cil  San  Bernardine 
for  Salt  Lake  City,  their  farms  were  being  sold  at  a 
ruinous  sacrifice.  The  Mariposa  Fremont  ranche  was 
to  be  sold  for  the  taxes.  The  farmers  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  sowing  wheat  and  barley,  and  it  was  presumed 
a  much  larger  surface  of  ground  would  be  planted  this 
year  than  the  last.  The  U.  S.  District  Court  bad  before 
it  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Andreas  Castillon, 
involving  the  possession  of  the  New  Almaden  quicksilver 
mine.  It  is  alleged  that  the  title  of  the  claimants  was 
obtained  by  fraud.  A  man,  by  the  name  of  Salmon,  in 
El  Dorado  county,  had  dug  up  a  lump  of  gold,  weighing 
nine  and  a  half  pounds. 

Z/wA.— Accounts  from  the  U.  S.  Expedition  to  the 
4th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  have  been  received.  The  troops  had 
been  concentrated  in  winter  quarters  at  Fort  Brid^er, 
113  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  with  the  exception  of 
Col.  Cook's  command  which  was  posted  40  miles  distant, 
at  Henry's  Fort,  where  a  scant  supply  of  grass  remained. 
The  army  is  said  to  be  over  2000  strong.  The  troops 
■were  stationed  at  present  in  tents  ;  the  weather  had  been 
mild,  and  the  health  of  the  men  remained  good.  Fort 
Bridger  was  being  rebuilt,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  provisions.  Of  these  there  was  a  supply  for  several 
months  on  hand.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  animals 
of  the  expedition  had  died,  and  the  army  had  no  salt  at 
all.  Capt.  Marcy  and  his  company  had  gone  down  into 
New  Mexico  for  salt,  and  animals  to  move  the  trains  with 
in  the  spring.  There  was  no  anticipation  of  the  Mor- 
mons attacking  the  army,  or  of  their  retreating  in  the 
spring,  without  fighting.  The  army  would  not  attempt 
to  enter  Salt  Lake  City  until  largely  reinforced.  Gov. 
Gumming  has  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  ter- 
ritory to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  stating  that  a 
court  will  be  organized  in  Green  River  county,  near  Fort 
Bridger,  for  the  trial  of  offenders.  The  proclamation 
commands  all  armed  bodies  of  men  to  immediately  dis- 
band and  return  to  their  homes,  on  penalty  of  being  dealt 
with  as  traitors.  It  seems  to  be  about  equally  uncertain 
whether  the  Mormons  will  ultimately  temporise,  and 
make  a  show  of  submission  to  the  United  States,  endea- 
vour to  maintain  themselves  by  forcible  resistance,  or 
abandon  their  possessions,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  some 
other  quarter.  It  is  said  that  pioneer  parties  have  al- 
ready left  for  the  British  Possessions,  north  of  Oregon. 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  425. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  167. 
Kansas. — Owing  to  the  division  among  the  Free  State 
men,  a  full  vote  was  not  polled  at  the  election  on  the 
4th  inst.  The  result  is  still  doubtful,  the  reports  being 
vague  and  conflicting. 

Mezico. — The  advices  from  the  City  of  Mexico  are 
to  the  5th  inst.  The  recent  revolutionary  proceedings 
of  President  Comonfort  assisted  by  Gen.  Baez,  had  been 
received  with  much  disfavour,  in  many  portions  of  the 
country,  and  a  number  of  States  had  openly  declared  in 


the  most  violent  manner  against  the  new  order  of  things. 
A  military  coalition  was  in  process  of  organization  to 
assist  in  the  movement  against  Comonfort.  In  some 
places,  the  troops  were  already  in  motion,  and  another 
change  in  the  executive  power  appeared  to  be  imminent. 

Nicaragua. — Anderson,  who,  in  command  of  a  party 
of  about  fifty  of  AValker's  men,  held  Fort  Castillo, 
finding  himself  closely  pressed  by  the  Nicaraguans,  con- 
cluded to  surrender  to  Capt.  Sands,  of  the  U.  S.  steam 
frigate  Susquehanna.  He  spiked  the  cannon,  burned  all 
the  buildings  about  Castillo,  killed  the  cattle,  and  plun- 
dered all  the  merchandize  within  reach.  He  then  started 
with  his  men  down  the  river.  Capt.  Sands  ascended 
the  river  in  the  steamer  Charles  Morgan,  and  came  upon 
the  party,  about  nine  miles  from  its  mouth.  They  were 
captured  without  resistance,  and  were  transferred  to  the 
frigate  Wabash  for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  The 
prospect  of  danger  seems  to  have  healed  the  quarrel 
about  boundary  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  for 
the  present. 

Sandwich  Islands,  dates  to  the  19th  of  Eleventh 
month  have  been  received.  There  were  fifty  whalers  at 
Honolulu,  and  as  many  more  at  other  ports  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  average  catch  had  been  about  850 
barrels  for  each  vessel.  The  Chinese  sugar  cane  had 
been  raised  sixteen  feet  in  height  on  the  Islands. 

CHILI,  dates  to  Twelfth  mo.  12th  have  been  received. 
The  government  bad  made  such  concessions  as  were 
demanded  by  the  public,  and  the  fear  of  a  revolution  had 
ceased.  There  was  considerable  pressure  for  money  at 
Valparaiso,  and  some  failures  had  taken  place. 

^yest  Indies. — At  the  latest  dates,  the  yellow  fever 
prevailed  at  Havana  and  Portau  Prince.  Many  persons 
had  died  at  both  places. 

The  Florida  Indians. — A  despatch  from  New  Orleans 
states,  that  delegations  of  Seminole  and  Creek  Indians, 
accompanied  by  their  agents,  had  arrived  there  on  their 
way  to  Florida.  Their  design  is  to  induce  the  perse- 
cuted remnant  of  Seminoles  remaining  in  Florida  to 
emigrate  to  the  West. 

Deepest  Well  in  the  World.  —The  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  says  that  the  artesian  well  of  the  Duponts  of 
that  city,  has  now  reached  the  depth  of  1900  feet.  It 
adds,  "  This  is  the  deepest  well  now  known  to  us  in 
the  world." 

Wisconsin. — This  new  State  has  already  ten  railroads 
in  full  operation,  covering  a  distance  of  1888  miles. 
There  are  86  banks  in  the  State,  and  74  doing  business 
under  the  general  banking  law,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  S5,8 15,000.  There  are  2381  common  schools  in 
the  State,  attended  by  over  60,000  children.  The  col- 
leges are  twenty  in  number.  There  are  165  newspapers 
published  in  Wisconsin,  being  an  increase  of  over  100 
during  the  past  two  years. 

New  York  State,  lias  a  funded  debt  of  531,671.944. 
The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  is  §  1 ,433,- 
309,713. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Benj.  Taber,  M.  D.,  Vt.,  $2,  vol.  31  ; 
from  Pelatiah  Gove,  Vt.,  $2,  vol.  30 ;  from  Wm.  Han- 
cock, Pa.,  S2,  vol.  31  ;  from  Geo.  Smith,  agt.,  Pa.,  $2, 
vol.  31,  and  for  Abm.  Smith,  Henry  Cope,  $2  each,  vol. 
31;  from  John  Hoyle,  0.,  $2,  vol.  31,  for  James  W. 
M'Grew,  Mark  Willits,  Finley  M'Grew,  Alfred  M'Grail, 
John  Hoyle,  Jr.,  $2  each,  vol.  31,  for  Benj.  Hoyle,  jr., 
$i,  vols.  30  and  31 ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  Jesse 
Baker,  $10,  to  52,  vol.  30,  for  Mary  Brown,  §2,  vol.  29, 
for  David  Coppock,  David  Fawcett,  Wm.  Fawcett,  $: 
each,  vol.  30,  for  Richard  B.  Fawcett,  $2,  vol.  31,  for 
John  Crew,  $i,  vols.  29  and  30,  for  Thos.  Y.  French,  $i 
vols.  30  and  31 ;  from  Samuel  Pritchard,  Ind.,  $5,  to  26, 
vol.  32  ;  from  Charles  Moon,  agt.,  Pa.,  for  Dr.  Thomas 
L.  Allen's  Est.,  $11,  to  26,  vol.  30  ;  from  Levi  Wickers- 
ham,  Pa.,  per  E.  R.,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101 
N.  Tenth  street ;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  724  Market  street ; 
William.  Bettle,  No.  426  N.  Sixth  street,  and  No.  26  S. 
Third  street ;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  179  S.  Fifth  street,  and 
No.  227  N.  Front  street ;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race 
street,  and  No.  37  Chestnut  street ;  Townsend  Sharpless, 
N.  W.  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Eighth  streets  ;  John  M. 
Whitall,  No.  138  Race  street ;  Wistar  Morris,  No.  85  S. 
Third  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  i!/bn(A.— Benjamin  J.  Crew, 
N.  W.  corner  of  Fifth  and  Callowhill  streets;  James 
Thorp,  Frankford;  Joseph  B.  Matlack,  No.  146  Marshall 
street. 

Physician  and  Superintendent.— J oshuA  H.  Worthin 
ton,  M.  D. 

Matron. — Margaret  H.  Wortbington. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  young  unmarried  Friend  of  suitable  qualifications,- 
is  wanted  to  act  as  Librarian,  and   take  charge  of  the 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  far 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  th.at  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  act 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

J&EL  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebexezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Ei.kixton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  Seventh  month,  1857,  in  the  54th 
vear  of  her  age,  Nancy  E.,  wife  of  Nathaniel  N.  Stokes, 
of Westfield,N.  J.;  beloved  and  lamented  by  all 
knew  her.  The  removal  of  this  dear  Friend,  thus  early 
from  her  sphere  of  usefulness  in  her  family,  and  in  the 
church,  lias  left  a  void,  which  only  can  be  filled  in 
inscrutable  wisdom  of  Him  who  meted  the  bereave- 
ment. 

,  on  Fourth-day,  the  16th  of  Twelfth  month  last, 

Samuel,  Jr  ,  son  of  Gerard  and  Debby  L.  Cope,  of  West 
Chester  Particular  and  Birmingham  Monthly  meeting,  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  age.  On  First-day  evening,  after 
returning  with  his  parents  from  the  funeral  of  a  relative, 
he  received  a  severe  injury  from  the  kick  of  a  hoi-se, 
which  resulted  in  his  death  on  Fourth-day  morning  fol- 
lowing. His  sufferings  were  great  at  times,  whic' 
bore  with  christian  patience  and  resignation,  and  after 
his  physicians  had  done  what  they  could,  and  his 
appeared  hopeless,  his  father  fully  apprised  him  of  his 
situation,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to  say  to 
the  family.  He  replied,  "  Not  now,  but  we  will  hav 
little  quiet" — asking  if  the  family  were  all  present, 
ter  several  minutes  of  silence,  he  said,  "  I  believe  I  h 
always  trusted  in  the  Lord,  and  I  feel  him  to  be  neat 
me  now.  If  this  cup  be  not  permitted  to  pass  from  me, 
may  it  end  in  praise,"  repeating  the. last  sentence  at  dif- 
ferent times.  He  afterwards  observed,  "  I  do  not  know 
why  it  was,  but  since  the  death  of  our  dear  departed  one, 
(alluding  to  a  sister  who  died  fourteen  months  ago,  1  hav« 
felt  I  would  not  be  long  after  her."  His  father  told  bin) 
he  had  always  been  a  dutiful  son,  and  he  trusted,  through 
the  mercy  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  a  man- 
sion would  be  prepared  for  him.  He  was  silent  a  sborl 
time,  and  then  said,  "The  sweet  peace  I  feel,  my  deal 
parents,  sisters  and  brother,  is,  I  think,  an  assur 
my  soul  will  find  rest  in  those  glorious  mansions,  where 
only  the  righteous  children  of  God  can  enter."  He  tool 
an  affectionate  leave  of  the  family,  and  others  that 
present,  desiring  to  see  each  one  separately,  and  left  hii 
dearest  love  and  farewell  for  a  sister,  then  at  school- 
also,  his  love  and  farewell  for  his  friends.  He  repeated 
different  passages  of  Scripture,  and  the  last  that  wa 
derstood  was,  "  Let  thy  light  shine  forth  as  brightness 
and  thy  salvation  as  a  lamp  that  burneth ;"  and  sooii 
after  quietly  departed,  being,  we  may  humbly  trust, 
dered  meet  for  an  inheritance  amongst  the  saints  il 
light,  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

,  on  the  11th  of  First  month,   1858,  at  her  resi 

dence  near  Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  Abigail,  wif 
of  Daniel  Stratton,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age.  She  hai 
been  in  poor  health  for  many  years,  and,  for  about  sij 
weeks  before  her  death,  was  confined  to  the  hous( 
Though  she  said  nothing,  during  her  long  illness,  direct! 
indicating  the  state  of  her  mind,  until  within  a  few  daj 
of  her  death,  yet  her  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrij 
tures  and  the  approved  writings  of  Friends,  evinced  h( 
religious  concern  for  herself.  The  day  before  her  deatl 
being  inquired  of,  if  she  knew  she  had  but  a  short  tin 
to  live,  she  said  she  did.  A  hope  was  then  expressj 
that  the  important  work  was  not  all  left  to  be  done  now 
She  replied,  "I  hope  not;  I  have  had  a  hard  struggS 
to-night."  In  the  afternoon,  she  said,  "  I  do  believe  B 
will  have  mercy."  Being  interrupted  by  a  paroxyi 
coughing,  she  lost  the  control  of  her  faculties,  and  wa 
not  afterwards  sensible,  except  at  short  intervals.  Thoug 
preceded  by  great  suffering,  her  departure  was  easy  an 
quiet ;  and  her  family  and  friends  have  the  comfortin 
assurance  that  that  mercy  on  which  she  relied  was  freel 
extended  unto  her. 
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"Letters  iisthefic,  Social,  aud  Moral." 

(CoDtiniied  from  page  151.) 

Galilee,  Base  of  Mount  Tabor,  May  2G,  1853. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  our  de- 
rture  from  Jerusalem,  we  left  Shechom;— the 
lechem  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  bearing  in  the 
!W  Testament  the  name  of  Sychar.  We°started 
rly  in  the  morning ; — on  our  way  to  another 
y  of  still  greater  celebrity,  the  nnciont  city  of 
maria.  Our  tents  had  been  pitched  on  a  beau- 
i\  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gerizim.  Before 
)  light  of  the  morning  sun  had  reached  them, 
iy  were  once  more  struck  ; — our  Syrian  horses 
re  saddled ; — and  we  went  down  at  once  into  a 
3p  valley.  Through  this  valley,  which  greatly 
iracted  our  attention  in  consequence  of  its  va- 
U3  enchantments,  there  flows  a  bright  and  mus' 
I  stream.  It  scatters  richness  in  its  path.  The 
es  and  shrubs  which  spring  up  around  it  are 
h  as  are  common  in  these  regions, — pomeo-; 
s,  almonds,  olives,  mulberries,  the  fig-tree,  the 
ic,  the  orange  and  the  oleander.  The  valley,  i 
great  fertility,  seemed  to  be  loaded  everywhere 
^h  the  yellow  richness  of  its  fruits  and  the  varied 
!S  of  its  flowers.  The  stars  gradually  retired 
m  the  sky.  The  golden  sunbeams  crept  silently 
long  the  dewy  branches.  I  listened  to  the 
icc  of  the  rocky  stream.  The  song  of  the  morn- 
birds  answered  to  the  song  of  the  waters.  Na- 
e  rejoiced  and  put  on  her  ornaments  at  the 
nd  of  these  sweet  voices. 

Proceeding  thus  some  eight  or  nine  miles  in  a 
•thern  direction  through   a  country,  contrasting 


nificcnce  of  the  city  of  Samaria  at  an  early  period. 
It  had  its  vicissitudes;  but  its  wealth  and  splendor 
remained  for  many  years.  After  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  by  the  Ilomans,  and  during  their  authority 
here,  Samaria  was  selected  as  a  place  of  vice-royal 
residence,  and  was  enriched  and  beautified  by  works 
of  art.  _  Herod  the  Great  once  resided  here ;  and 
expending  upon  it  all  the  vast  resources  of  his 
genius  and  tyrannical  power,  he  gave  it  the  proud 
nanie  of  Sebaste,  in  honour  of  Augustus  Cajsar. 
Christianity,  also,  at  a  later  period,  left  the  impress 
of  its  piety  and  genius. 

Ascending  the  eastern  brow  of  the  Samaritan 
mount,  one  of  the  objects  that  first  met  our  view, 
were  the  lofty  remains  of  a  Christian  church,  said 
to  have  been  built  over  the  body  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. Standing  afterwards  upon  the  western  brow, 
at  a  mile's  distance  from  this  church,  where  the 
beauties  of  nature  eclipsed  those  of  art,  I  cast  my 
eye  along  the  valleys  of  Sharon  towards  the  distant 
Ca3sarea  and  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The_  valleys  and  the  waters  live  ;— but  cities  perish, 
leaving  a  sad  memorial.  AH  around  us  the  dust 
was  literally  sown  with  columns  ; — some  prostrate 
at  full  length  on  the  ground  ; — some  partially 
buried  and  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  hill ; — 
some  standing  erect  in  rows  and  at  stated  intervals, 
but  without  capitals,  like  wounded  and  mutilated 
oldiers  on  the  field  of  battle  — some  leaning  to- 
wards the  ground,  as  if  they  were  borne  down^with 
hearts  of  sorrow,  and  were  mourning  the  loss  of 
their  former  greatness.  They  reraTnded  me  of 
those  newly  ploughed  fields  in  America,  where  the 
old  stumps  remain — the  rough  and  ancient  masters 
of  the  soil, — refusing  with  stubbornness  to  be  re- 
moved, aud  projecting  raggedly  and  mournfully 
from  the  earth,  in  all  diversities  of  position. 

Art,  genius,  power  have  been  here; — idolatry 
with  its  abominations,  wealth  with  its  luxurious 
refinements,  art  with  its  creative  and  adjustin;: 
eye,  tyranny  with  its  kings,  the  just  and  purify" 
ing  dispensation  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  de- 
nunciations of  its  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  the  peace, 
forgiveness  and  purity  of  the  New  with  its  early 
and  humble  teachers.  The  weary  foot  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  teacher  from  another  world,  the  man  un- 
known, has  left  its  pressure  on  these  hills  and  val- 
leys. He  came  from  the  Jordan  to  Jerusalem  and 
from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee  :  and  he  must  "  needs  ,s;o 
through  Samaria." 

In  our  rapid  march,  we  may  be  said  merely  to 
have  looked  on  this  interesting  place,  and  then  to 
have  departed.  We  directed  our  course  towards 
Mount  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In  the  after- 
noon we  stopped  at  Jenin,  the  GinsBa  of  Jose- 
phus,  and  the  place  which  is  otherwise  called  El- 
Gannim,  tlie  founUim  of  gardens.  As  usual  we 
pitched  our  tents  outside  of  the  place.  Jenin  is  a 
considerable  town,  said  to  contain  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  some  families  of  Greek  Christians 
iding  in  it.  Its  houses  are  of  stone  ;  and  com- 
paratively it  has  a  marked  air  of  neatness  and 
comfort.  It  has  its  bazaar,  its  public  water-re- 
servoir, and  numerous  gardens  fenced  in  with  the 
prickly  pear.  We  walked  through  its  streets, 
drank  of  its  fresh  and  beautiful  fountain,  made  some 
little  purchases,  formed  the  traveller's  passing  ac- 


quaintance with  some  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  were 
not  able  to  connect  with  it  any  Scriptural  associ- 
ations, except  that  we  here  first  obtained  a  sight 
as  we  supposed,  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa. 

The  next  day,  going  in  a  northerly  direction 
towards  Mount  Tabor,  we  passed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day  the  ancient  Jezreel.  Its  modern  Ara- 
bic name  in  Zerin,  which  is  formed  from  the  He- 
brew by  changing  El  into  In,  a  change  frequently 
made  ;  and  by  dropping  the  Yod  of  the  first  sylla- 
ble. It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  A  few  houses,  located  on  a 
steep  rocky  eminence,  which  projects  from  the 
niountains  of  Gilboa  and  overlooks  the  plain,  but 
with  nothing  inviting  or  remarkable  in  their  appear- 
ance, constitute  all  that  now  remains  of  this  once 
considerable  place.  Travellers  speak  of  a  few  an- 
cient ruins  here ;  but  we  did  not  go  into  the  place  ; 
and  in  passing  it,  noticed  nothing  but  an  old  and 
broken  sarcophagus  by  the  way  side.  The  cele- 
brated valley  of  Jezreel,  which  extends  along  the 
northern  base  of  Gilboa,  and  connects  with  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  opens  into  the  plain  not 
far  from  the  elevated  site  of  the  city  of  Jezreel. 
Prom  this  valley  there  are  fountains,— one  of  con- 
siderable size, — flowing  towards  the  Jordan.  It 
was  here  at  the  foot  and  on  the  sides  of  Gilboa, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel  wilh 
Esdraelon,  and  near  the  fountains  I  have  mention- 
ed, that  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  encamped  iu 
their  last  disastrous  battle  with  the  Philistines. 

The  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  bounded  by 
Mount  Carmel  on  the  west  and  by  Tabor,  Hermon 
and  Gilboa  on  the  east.  Proceeding  over  the 
plain  in  a  north  direction  from  Jezreel,  we  came, 
at  the  distance  of  four  miles,  to  Shunem,  the  place 
of  the  encampment  of  the  Philistines  in  the  great 
struggle,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Israelites. 
So  that  the  two  armies  were  encamped  in  sight  of 
each  other.  Shunem  is  now  called  Solam.  Its 
situation  is  elevated  and  pleasant.  This  place  was 
the  residence  of  the  Shunamite  woman,  with  whom 
the  prophet  Elisha  resided,  and  whose  son  he 
raised  from  the  dead.  From  the  high  ground  of 
Shunem  there  is  a  good  view  of  this  great  plain  in 
the  direction  of  Carmel. 

As  we  were  passing  this  part  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  our  Arab  horsemen  had  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  exerci.se  their  skill  in  horsemanship,  for 
which  they  are  much  renowned.  Their  horses  are 
small  but  full  of  life,  and  exceedingly  tractable. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  they  have  all  the 
intelligence,  which  Laniartiue  and  other  travejlers 
have  sometimes  ascribed  to  them  ;  but  whether  it 
be  a  part  of  their  natural  traits,  or  is  owing  to  that 
early  and  familiar  training  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed, they  certainly  seem  to  have  a  strange 
perception  of  their  position,  and  to  sympathize  with 
their  masters  in  a  remarkable  degree.  They  are 
!vidently  susceptible  of  feelings  of  pride  and  mor- 
tification ;  and  appear  to  understand  very  well, 
that  their  master's  honour  is  their  own.  They  are 
well  trained.  Their  riders  are  skilful.  They 
move  with  great  swiftness; — stopping  at  once  in 
their  rapid  course  at  a  single  word.  They  wheel 
uddenly.  The  dust  rises  under  their  flying  feet. 
They  bound  over  the  rocks. 
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■U'hcn  wo  wure  passing  the  part  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelou,  which  is  between  Jezreel  and  Shunem, 
and  our  Arabs  in  great  spirits  were  showing  the 
skill  of  their  horses,  they  suddenly  started  a 
beautiful  gazelle,  that  was  feeding  quietly  on  ihe 
plain.  The  fleetest  Arab  horsemen  at  once  gave 
pursuit.  The  gazelle  crossed  our  path  directly  in 
front  of  me  ;— taking  a  course  over  the  partially 
cultivated  fields  ; — bounding  from  furrow  to  furrow, 
and  from  rock  to  rock.  For  some  time  it  was  a 
doubtful  contest.  After  a  time  the  gazelle  sud- 
denly stopped,  as  if  to  understand  more  fully  the 
character  of  his  pursuer.  I  involuntarily  stopped 
my  horse  ;  and  looked  on  with  sad  amazement  at 
this  apparently  hopeless  want  of  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  poor  animal.  But  in  a  moment,  as  if  he  had 
ascertained  precisely  the  rapidity  of  his  enemy's 
movement  and  the  danger  and  necessities  of  his 
own  position,  he  started  again  with  renewed  speed. 
Fear  or  hope  carried  him  over  the  reeds  and  rocks, 
as  if  his  little  feet  trod  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
I  must  confess  I  experienced  no  small  feeling  of  satis- 
faction, when  the  bafiled  Arab  wheeled  around  his 
panting  and  smoking  horse,  and  came  slowly  back 
to  our  company.  The  victorious  gazelle,  gaining 
the  top  of  a  rock  on  a  little  hill  and  lifting  its 
sharp  horn  in  triumph,  looked  around  with  inno 
cent  but  indignant  astonishment  at  this  sudden  and 
strange  invasion  of  the  realm,  which  God  had 
given  and  consecrated  to  its  life,  its  beauty  and  its 
freedom. 

Shunem  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  mountain,  called  the  little  Ilermon.  Turning 
the  western  cud  of  Hermon,  we  came  about  noon  of 
the  same  day  to  the  small  village  of  Kain  on  the 
northern  slope  of  this  mountain ; — the  place  where 
the  Saviour  raised  the  widow's  son  to  life.  The 
touching  and  sublime  narrative  of  the  miracle  per- 
formed in  this  ancient  city  gave  to  the  place  a 
peculiar  interest.  Its  situation  is  pleasant ; — so 
much  so  as  probably  to  have  given  origin  to  its 
name,  which  means  the  hcautifid.  It  is  now  small 
and  decayed  ;  but  we  saw  enough  in  its  present 
ruined  condition  to  satisfy  us,  that  it  might  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  far  different  from  its  pre- 
sent state,  in  former  times.  On  the  same  side  of 
Hermon,  but  further  east,  and  apparently  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant,  is  the  village, — or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say, — the  site  of  the  village  of 
Endor  ;  the  residence  of  the  strange  and  mysteri 
ous  woman,  whom  Saul  in  his  troubles  visited  just 
before  his  final  battle.  Endor  is  in  .sight  from  Nain 
on  a  gentle  slope  of  the  little  Hermon  ;  but  was 
more  distinctly  seen  as  we  advanced  farther  upon 
the  plain.  Continuing  our  journey  across  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  in  a  north-eastern  direction, 
passing  the  dry  channels  of  small  streams  which 
seemed  to  be  tributaries  of  the  river  Kishon,  we 
have  pitched  our  tents  again,  early  in  the  after- 
noon of  this  day,  (May  26th,)  at  the  base  of  mount 
Tabor.  Tabor  is  distant  from  Nain  about  four 
miles ;  and  is  sixteen  miles,  as  near  as  we  could 
judge  from  our  rate  of  movement,  from  En-Gan- 
niiu  or  Jcnin ; — the  place  from  which  we  started 
in  the  morning. 

(To  bo  continuedj 

A  New  Patent  Brick  Machine. — There  is  now 
completed,  at  the  machine  shop  of  Messrs.  Morgan, 
Orr  &  Co.,  Callowhill  street,  a  new  brick  machine, 
for  Patrick  S  Devlan,  of  Camden,  the  patentee. 
This  machine  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  portable, 
and  only  requires  a  space  of  four  feet  square.  It  is 
constructed  entirely  of  iron.  The  machine  receives 
the  tempered  clay  in  a  hopper,  and  sufficient  of  it 
for  each  brick  is  pressed  into  the  mould  by  iron 
plungers,  where  it  is  received  by  two  horizontal 


plungers,  one  of  which  presses  the  clay  into  its 
proper  form,  while  the  other  delivers  the  brick. 
While  the  brick  is  being  pushed  out  from  the  mould, 
it  is  made  smooth  by  a  slide  which  works  with  a 
cam.  The  machine  is  a  double  one,  and  while  tak- 
ing clay  on  one  side  the  brick  is  being  formed  on 
the  other.  It  is  stated,  that  with  the  assistance  of 
a  man  and  two  boys,  with  one  horse  to  keep  it  in 
motion,  the  machine  can  make  30,000  bricks  in 
ten  hours.  For  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed it  appears  very  efi'ective,  working  with  great 
regularity,  and  being  so  simple  in  its  construction, 
not  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  A  machine,  the 
size  of  the  one  now  used,  only   costs  about  §500. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Spiritual  Iforsliip. 

Our  blessed  Lord,  in  that  memorable  interview 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  saw  meet  to  unfold, 
in  a  very  clear  and  concise  manner,  the  nature  of 
that  worship,  which,  under  this  gospel  dispensation, 
is  acceptable  to  the  great  Author  of  our  being  and 
object  of  all  adoration,  when  he  said  to  her,  "  The 
hour  Cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worship- 
pers shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God 
is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  He  intended  no 
doubt  to  lead  his  followers  away  from  that  Mosaic 
dispensation,  a  dispensation  of  types  and  shadows; 
and  which  had  its  use  in  being  as  a  school-master 
to  bring  to  Christ,  to  a  dispensation  and  worship 
purely  spiritual,  in  which  he  is  our  blessed  Media- 
tor and  Advocate  with  the  Father. 

Marvellous  was  the  love  of  God  to  our  worthy 
predecessors,  in  opening  upon  their  minds  after  a 
ght  of  apostacy,  the  nature  of  this  accepta- 
ble~worship,  where  they  found,  to  their  great  com- 
fort, the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the  true 
tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  hath  pitched,  and  not 
man.  Nor  could  the  cruelty  of  their  persecutors, 
(when  Friends  were  at  liberty,)  deter  them  from 
the  due  attendance  of  their  religious  meetings. 
Great  is  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  us,  their 
successors,  in  upholding  this  testimony  unsullied, 
that  we  may  in  like  manner  be  favoured  to  expe- 
rience ability  given  us  to  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  through  the  gracious  assistance 


of  his  dear  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  for  the 
encouragement  of  his  disciples,  declared,  "Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  Name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  The  true  wor- 
shippers being  thus  gathered  in  his  Name,  which  is 
his  power,  witness  him  to  minister  to  their  neces- 
sities, animating  their  hearts  with  fervent  desires, 
which  flow  forth,  as  it  were,  into  the  bosom  of  an 
Almighty  friend,  in  whom  they  can  confide;  and 
whose  will  they  are  assured  is  their  sanctification. 
Here  there  is  no  dependence  upon  man,  but  upon 
this  great  Teacher  who  teacheth  as  never  man 
taught,  and  who,  knowing  what  is  best  for  every 
one  of  his  children  and  people,  feedeth  them  with 
food,  convenient  for  them. 

The  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord,  when  in  exiL 
in  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  was  favoured  through  Divine 
revelation  to  see  into  the  mystery  of  this  pure 
heavenly  worship;  "And  there  was  given  me  a 
reed  like  unto  a  rod,  and  the  angel  stood,  saying 
Eise  and  measure  the  temple  of  God  and  the  altar, 
and  them  that  worship  therein.  But  the  court 
which  is  without  the  temple  leave  out  and  measure 
it  not ;  for  it  is  given  unto  the  Gentiles." 

In  this  inwardly  gathered  state,  the  grand  de- 
ceiver, who  was  wont  to  present  himself  when 
among  the  sons  of  God,  in  old  time,  cannot  prac- 
tise deception  upon  his  children,  but  is  shut  out ; 
and  every  thought  being  brought  into  the  obe- 


dience of  Christ,  he  is  our  all  in  all,  and  praise 
arise  from  the  altar  of  the  heart,  as  the  smoke  c 
sweet  incense.  O  I  blessed  condition,  0 !  hob 
day  to  the  Lord !  May  He,  in  his  unmeritci 
mercy,  bring  us  as  a  people  more  and  more  infc 
the  enjoyment  thereof,  that  the  crown  of  glory  am 
diadem  of  beauty,  may  still  be  realized,  to  the  ho 
nour  of  his  great  and  ever  excellent  Name. 

My  mind  is  often  turned  towards  many  of  oil 
dear  Friends,  who,  in  the  present  tried  state  of  ou 
religious  Society,  meet  for  the  purpose  of  Divin 
worship  in  very  small  companies.  Dear  Friends 
let  not  the  smallness  of  your  numbers  discourag 
you  from  the  due  attendance  of  all  your  religiou 
meetings,  and  therein  patiently  wait  for  his  coming 
who  promised  that  "  where  two  or  three  are  ga 
thered  together  in  my  Name,  there  am  I  in  th 
midst  of  them ;"  and  his  promises  are  yea  aa 
amen  for  ever.  Even,  though  at  times  you  ma 
be  permitted  to  feel  great  poverty  of  spirit,  and  b 
ready  to  cry  out,  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmis- 
"My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me 
why  art  thou  so  far  from  helping  me,  and  from  th 
words  of  my  roaring?"  patiently  wait  and  wrestl 
for  the  blessing,  as  Jacob  of  olden  time  did,  wh 
wrestled  all  night  with  the  angel ;  to  whom  he  saic 
"  I  will  not  let  thee  go  unless  thou  bless  me."  Hi 
faithfulness  and  perseverance  met  with  Divine 
ceptance,  and  his  name  was  changed  to  Israe 
because  as  a  prince  he  had  prevailed. 

As  the  Lord's  visited  children  strive  lawfully  ft 
the  blessing,  though  they  may  have  long  to  wa' 
for  it,  even'until  break  of  day,  they  may  rest  i 
sured  that,  in  his  own  time,  he  will  arise  for  th' 
help,  and  give  unto  them  the  oil  of  joy  for  mom 
ng,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  ' 
leaviness.  May  all  be  encouraged  so  to  dw- 
with  the  pure  seed  of  life  in  their  own  souls,  thj 
our  religious  assemblies  may  be  more  and  moj 
crowned  with  the  Lord's  power;  tiiat  those  wl| 
are  not  of  our  religious  community,  coming  amoD 
us,  may  be  struck  therewith,  and  have  to  say,  i 
the  language  of  Scripture  :  "  We  will  go  with  yoi 
for  we  perceive  that  God  is  with  you."  Oh,  if  ii| 
were  that  spiritually  minded  people  that  our  hig 
and  holy  calling  demands,  other  sheep  which  a| 
not  of  this  fold,  would  be  brought  in,  that  there  migl 
be  one  fold  as  there  is  one  Shepherd.  J.  E, 
Biirncsville,  Ohio,  First  mo.  13tb,  1S58. 
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blue  dress  coat,  with  remarkably  bright  brass  often  about  these  painful  phenomena.     All  that  I 
buttons,  dark  pants  and  a  cloth  cap.     As  I  looked  j  had  ever  read  or  heard   on  the  subject  sur^rcd  in 


ip  our  eyes  mot,  and  I  distinctly  heard   him  say, 
s  he  partially  lifted  his  cap  from  his  head,  "  Good 

fternoon,   Mr. ,"  I   returned  the  compliment 

*ith  a  bow,  and  the  exclamation,  "  How  do   you 

lo,  S '!"  This  attracted  the  attention  of  the 

vatching  one  at  my  side,  and  she  asked  mc  what 
meant.     "  Why,' said  I,  "  I  was  simply  acknow- 

edging    the  courtesy  of   S ."      "Of  who?" 

Why,  of   S ."     "Where  is    he?"     "There, 

nder  the  cherry  tree,  looking  up   C street. 

Ic  spoke  to  me,  and  I  replied.     That's  all.     But 
do  wonder  what  he  is  doing  there.     He  must  be 
atching  for    somebody."     All  the  arguments  of 
ly  wife  were  unavailing  to  convince  me  that  the 
rber  was  not  there.     I  pointed  him  out  to  her 
fterwards  directly  under  my  window,    standing 
itween  the  building  and  the  shutter  of  the  win- 
)W.     All  I  could  discover  was  the  outline  of  his 
^ure  and  the  shining  top  of  his  glazed  cap.     My 
"ie  pointed  out  to  me  the  impossibility  of  a  man's 
ing  able   to  compress   himself  into   so  narrow  a 
ice.     liut,   to   me,  it  was  all  possible,  all  right, 
1  natural.     Therefore  I  pitied   her  ignorance  of 
tural  laws,  and  straightway  the  barber  vanished 
it  tlie  reader  will  find  anon  that  ho  returned  again 
Early  in  the  evening  of  that  eventful  day,  seve- 
1  ladies  dropped  in  to  make  a  neighbourly  call, 
d  all  congratulated  me  on  my  recovery.      What 
recovery  !     I  talked  and   laughed  with   th 
d  felt  quite  cheerful.  ~  Thought  I  should  be  ablej 
the  morning,  to  go  to  my  office  and  resume  my 
sours.     Soon  after  dark  I  had  occasion  to  pass 
rough  a  bed  chamber  with  a  lamp,  in  order  to 
in  access  to  my  kitchen,  where  was  a  pail  of  cold 
I  was  athirst,  and   wanted  to  drink.     On 
r  way  through  the  chamber,  I  noticed  that  the 
ifting  on  the    floor  seemed  to    be  a   gorgeous 
)ostry  carpet,  every  figure  of  which  glowed  with 
the  matchless  brilliancy  of  the  costliest  gems — 
monds,  rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  &c.     I  felt  as- 
•ed  that  I  had  been  sick,  and  had  been  using  my 
s  too  steadily  before  I  had  recovered  sufficient 
(fsical  strength.     Satisfied  with  this  solution   of 
phenomena,  I  passed  on  to  the  kitchen,  and 
In  and  there  my  great  torment  fell  upon  me  with 
ishing  weight.     No   sooner  had    I  entered  the 
irtmeut,  than  I  saw    a  boy,  of  about  twelve  or 
rteen   years  of  age,    dart   across  it.     His  stop 
i  noiseles-t.     He  was  dressed  in  a  complete  suite 
yvnj  cloth,    with   a  gray  cap  on  his  head,   and 
ters  of  the  same  colour  on  his  feet.     I 

at  a  glance,  and  marvelled  much.  I  spoke 
iim,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  Thi 
no  reply.  Thinking  he  had  come  to  escort 
of  the  ladies  home,  and  had  been  frolickin;^ 
1  m3'  son,  I  followed  up  my  interrogations,  but 
lout  success.  I  stepped  toward  him,  and  he 
ted  into  a  pantry.  Thinking  it  all  very  strange 
;cd,  I  called  to  my  wife,  and  she  came  out  from 
sittitig  room,  through  a  short  hall,  to  ascertain 
t  I  wanted.  As  she  approached,  I  was  sur- 
jd  to  see  another  urchin,  though  smaller,  also 
.sed  in  gray,  following  on  behind  her,  in  an 
;ude  of  supplication.  I  told  my  wife  there  was 
iighbour's  boy  iu  the  pantry,  and  that  he  acted 
strangely.  She  went  into  the  room,  and  I 
wed.  At  first  I  saw  him  crouched  down  in 
corner,  but  noticed  that,  while  he  preserved 
silver-gray  colour,  yet  he  had  shrunk  to  the 
»e  aud  dimensions  of  a  good-sized  apple.  My 
instantly  turned,  with  a  countenance  deathly 
with  affright,  and  said  to  me,  "  There  is  no 
hero."  The  announcement  fell  into  my  heart 
a  lump  of  cold  lead.  I  felt  that  I  was  the 
m  of  optical  illusions.     I  had  read  much  and 


upon  my  mind  like  a  flood,  and  stood  out  an  instant 
startlingly  clear,  as  it  is  said,  do  the  incidents  of 
a  man's  whole  life  in  the  moment  of  deadly  peril 

A  clammy  sweat  broke  out  all  over  me  ;  my 
heart  palpitated  violently ;  my  knees  knocked  to- 
gether; my  temples  throbbed  as  if  they  would 
burst  assunder,  and  it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  a 
relief  if  they  would.  But  I  soon  recovered  myself. 
My  wife  left  the  room  a  moment,  and  as  I  turned 
to  go  into  my  bed  room — not  wishing  to  re-enter 
the  room  where  my  visiters  were  sitting — I  saw 
from  my  kitchen  window,  which  was  directly  oppo- 
site the  grapery  in  the  garden,  a  young  man  who 
was  engaged  iu  my  office,  and  who  often  visited 
me.  He  was  standing  under  the  vine,  swaying  to 
and  fro,  with  a  long  stick  in  his  hands.  1  heard 
him  say,  "  Let  me  come  in."  So  I  bowed,  and 
beckoned  him  to  enter.  He  made  no  movement 
to  do  so. 

I  thought  it  strange,  but  thinking  that  periiaps 
he  knew  I  had  company,  and  that  he  was  diffident, 
I  opened  the  door,  and  invited  him  to  come  in. 
He  made  no  reply.  I  repeated  my  invitation. 
Still  no  reply.  I  told  him  he  could  come  into  my 
room,  and  see  nobody  but  myself.  And  even  yet 
no  reply.  I  became  annoyed  and  irritated.  There 
he  was,  moving  backward  and  forward  with  his 
stick,  and    not   one  word  did  he  say.     I  told  my 

little  son,  who  had  come  to  the  door,  that  J 

acted  strangely.  "  Why,  father,"  he  replied, 
"  there  is  no  one  there."  I  remembered  then  my 
adventure  in  the  kitchen,  and  felt  alarmed  and 
uneasy ;  but,  determined  to  satisfy  myself  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  thing,  I  walked  rapidly  towards 
my  friend,  with  an  exclamation  of  impatience  at 
his  hesitation.  He  stood  his  ground  until  I  had 
approached  within  about  five  feet  of  him,  when  he 
stepped  behind  the  trellis  work,  up  which  he  went 
immediately,  feet  foremost,  and  dissappeared  over 
my  head. 

My  heart  sank  within  me.  The  "  unreal  mock- 
ery" of  these  appearances  forced  itself  upon  me 
overwhelmingly.  Pale,  alarmed,  and  trembling,  I 
re-entered  tlie  house.  My  wife  was  frightened, 
but  succeeded  in  concealing  her  fears  from  me, 
and  strove  to  reassure  me.  My  physician  was 
consulted.  He  fold  me  that  he  had  expected  just 
this  result,  for  he  had  scarcely  ever  witnessed  such 
a  state  of  nervous  irritability  and  excitement  as 
was  manifested  during  ray  illness,  and  especially 
while  the  febrile  symptoms  were  thoroughly  devel- 
oped. He  prescribed  remedies,  consoled  me  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  and  with  all  the  kindness  of  his 
generous  nature,  and  loft  me  for  the  night.  Oh, 
what  a  night  was  that !  Its  infinite  horrors  are 
indescribable,  though  everyone  of  them  allisindeli- 
blydaguerreotyped  upon  my  memory.  I  will  mention 
but  a  few  of  the  phenomena  of  that  period  of  my 
illness.  To  mention  all  would  fill  a  volume,  too 
plethoric  to  tempt  perusal  on  the  part  of  the  most 
patient  reader. 

Soon  after  my  physician  left,  and  while  I  was 
sitting  in  my  chair  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  a  little 
coloured  boy  came  directly  through  a  door,  and 
grinning  at  me  familiarly,  dissappeared  through  a 
panel.  Then  a  swarm  of  beautiful  lop-eared  Eng- 
lish rabbits — creatures  that  I  have  ever  admired 
— sprung  across  the  room.  Some  magnificetit 
butterflies,  glaring  in  hues  of  gold  and  emerald, 
flew  all  about ;  and  one,  more  beautiful  then  all 
the  rest,  lit  upon  my  nose.  Bats,  owls,  and  birds 
of  glorious  plumage,  flew  about  the  room  in  great 
profusion.  The  floor  became  covered  with  famil- 
iar and  inhuman  creatures,  of  all  shapes,  colours, 
and  dimensions.     None  were  repulsive,  none  mon- 


strous, but  all  were  remarkably  active.  They 
amazed  mo  terribly,  for  I  knew  they  were  unreal, 
even  while  I  made  constant  efforts  to  avoid  them. 
There  occurred  another  queer  change  in  this 
"  grand  phantasmagoria."  Chancing  to  look  tow- 
ards a  window,  I  was  startled  to  see  a  human  face 
pressed  close  against  each  pane  of  glass  in  the  large 
double  sash.  I  recognized  the  countenance  of  but 
one  of  my  visiters,  and  that  was  the  barber  before 
led  to.  His  soppery  physiognomy,  flat  nose, 
and  ghastly,  meaningless,  horrible  grin,  garnished 
with  teeth  of  spotless  whiteness,  formed  the  centre 
piece  in  the  window.  He  muttered  incessantly,  in 
supernatural  tone,  words  that  I  could  not  hear 
early  enough  to  understand.  The  moment  I  ad- 
vanced near  the  window  these  spectres  disappear- 
ed. If  I  sat  close  to  the  window,  they  did  not  re- 
appear. Retiring  beyond  a  certain  focus,  they  all 
returned,  and  with  commendable  alacrity.  At  first 
I  could  dispel  them  all  with  a  wave  of  my  hand, 
even  at  the  farther  side  of  the  room.  But  I  soon 
lo.st  this  power.  This  peculiar  phase  continued 
only  that  evening,  except  on  the  first  afternoon  and 
night  that  I  passed  in  the  Asylum. 

That  evening,  also,  I  was  moved  to  some  solemn 
merriment  by  the  apparition  of  a  full  score  of  per- 
sons whom  I  recognized  sitting  in  the  branches  of 
a  cherry  tree  near  one  of  the  windows  of  my  room, 
dressed  in  superior  clothing.  They  all  gazed  in- 
tently at  me,  and,  as  I  sat  close  to  a  warm  stove, 
I_  (thought  they  were  taking  a  most  comfortless 
airing. 

Thatnightinuaguratedthefinal  and  moreclearly- 
defined  phase  of  actual  insanity.  I  became  un- 
anageable  by  ordinary  means  of  persuasion  or 
reasoning.  My  room  was  filled  with  spectres  and 
I,  and  I  was  in  constant  conversation  with 
the  former,  and  fear  of  the  others.  I  got  no  sleep, 
and  floated  on  a  vast  sea  of  phantasms,  mock- 
eries, and  strange  visions.  Some  day  I  may  write 
out  a  history  of  that  strange  and  dreadful  night. 
I  remember  every  thing  that  I  heard,  or  thought 
I  saw  and  heard.  But  there  is  not  room  within 
the  space  of  this  paper  to  do  so  ;  and  having  now 
given  the  reader  an  outline  and  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter and  phenomena  of  my  case,  I  shall,  in  tracing 
It  to  its  close,  present  its  most  prominent  and 
curious  features. 

Under  the  direction  of  friends,  includinga  noble- 
hearted  brother,  a  journey  was  pbinned,  and  I  was 
to  play  the  part  of  pilot.  To  their  great  satisfac- 
tion, I  offered  to  accompany  them  to  the  Asylum 
at  Utica,  introduce  them  to  the  superintendent,  and 
partake  of  dinner  there.  Of  course  they  fell  in 
readily  with  the  plan,  for,  unknown  to  me,  it  ex- 
actly coincided  with  theirs. 

Full  of  this  idea,  I  sot  out  from  home.  At  the 
railway  station  I  met  and  conversed  with  scores  of 
real  aud  unreal  friends,  and  gave  all  necessary  (as 
well  asutmecessary)directionsasto  what  was  need- 
ful to  be  done  in  my  absence,  fancying  that  I  was 
to  meet  my  family  at  Albany,  to  attend  the  fune- 
ral of  a  near  and  dear  relative. 


It  is  the  grand  comfort  of  a  Christian  to  look 
often  beyond  all  that  he  can  possess  or  attain  here ; 
and  as  to  answer  others,  when  he  is  put  to  it  con- 
cerning his  hope,  so  to  answer  himsc/f  concerning 
all  his  present  griefs  and  wants  :  "I  have  a  poor 
traveller's  lot  here,  little  friendships  and  many 
straits;  but  yet  I  may  go  cheerfully  homewards; 
for  thither  I  shall  come,  and  there  I  have  riches 
and  honour  enougb^^Dalace  and  a  crown  abiding 
me.  Here  nothing  ^Bs^^  calling  vtito  depth, 
one  calamity  and  trouiWpil  waves)  following  an- 
other; but  I  have  a  hope  of  that  rest  that  remain- 
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eth  for  the  people  of  God.  I  feel  the  infirmitiea  of 
a  mortal  state ;  but  my  Lopes  of  immortality  con- 
tent me  under  tbem.  I  find  strong  and  cruel  as- 
saults of  temptations  breaking  in  upon  me  ;  but  for 
all  that,  I  have  assured  hope  of  a  full  victory,  and 
then  of  everlasting  peace. — Leighton. 


LINES  ON  A  HOLLY-TREE. 

BY    KOBKRT    SOUTHEY. 

0  Reader  1  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

The  holly-tree  ? 
The  eye  that  contempliites  it  well,  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves 
Ordered  by  an  intelligence  so  nise 
As  might  confound  the  atheist's  so;ihistries. 

Below  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen  ; 
No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound  ; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
Smooth  and  unarmed  their  pointless  leaves  appear. 

I  love  to  view  tliese  things  with  an.Nions  eyes 

And  moralize : 
And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  holly-tree 

Can  emblems  see 
Wherewith  perchance  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme. 
One  that  will  profit  iu  the  after-time. 

Thus  though  abroad  perchance  I  might  appear 

Harsh  and  austere; 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude 

Reserved  and  rude  ; 
Gentle  at  home  amid  ray  friends  I  'd  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly-tree. 

And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  apt,  I  know, 

Some  harshness  show. 
All  vain  asperities  I  day  by  day 

Would  wear  away. 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly-tree. 

And  as,  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green  ; 
The  holly-leaves  their  fadeless  hne  display 

Less  bright  than  they, 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see. 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  holly-tree  ? 

So,  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng. 
So  would  I  seem  among  the  young  and  gay 

More  grave  than  they, 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  holly-tree. 


For  "The  FrieDd." 

BIOCR.lPniCAl  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem 

hers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

CContiuued  from  page  157.) 

JOHN    BACON. 

John  Bacon,  of  Cohansey,  West  Jersey,  was 
born  about  the  Third  month,  1698.  He  was 
sober,  religious  man,  and  became  very  useful  in 
Greenwich  meeting,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
He  was  an  elder  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life, 
and,  in  the  language  of  his  brief  memorial,  "  was 
of  good  repute  amongst  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
and  of  service  to  Truth."  His  death  took  place 
First  mo.  16th,  17.5.5,  he  being  at  that  time  fifty- 
six  years  and  ten  months  old. 


EVAN    THOMAS. 

Evan  Tliomas  was  born  in  Wales,  in  or  about 
the  year  1685.  His  parents  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  so  called,  and  educated  him 
in  that  persuasion.  Whilst  young  in  years,  he  was 
convinced  of  the  Truth  as  l.i;eld  by  Friends,  and 
became  a  member  amou^Kthen'i.  His  memorial 
says,  "  Proving  fajtli$B!BBne  gilt  and  measure  of 
grace  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  great  Giver  of 


every  good  and  perfect  gift,  he  came  to  be  early 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  was  a 
serviceable  instrument." 

At  what  time  he  removed  to  America,  we  are 
not  informed,  but  there  was  a  minister  belonging  to 
Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  in  1721  and  1722 
of  the  same  name,  which  most  probably  was  he. 

About  the  year  1732,  Alexander  Ross  and  com- 
pany obtained  a  grant  of  100,000  acres  of  land,  in 
Virginia,  on  which  land  Evan  Thomas  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Friends  from  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, settled.  A  meeting  was  soon  established 
there,  called  Hopewell,  which,  in  1736,  in  connec- 
tion with  several  other  small  neighbouring  meetings, 
was  by  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  established  as  a 
Monthly  Meeting.  In  this  new  settlement,  Evan 
Thomas  laboured  faithfully  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  He  was,  says  his  memorial,  "  t 
preacher  in  conversation,  as  well  as  in  doctrine 
being  remarkably  meek  and  humble,  and  grave  in 
deportment.  He  was  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
God,  and  the  promotion  of  his  blessed  Truth." 

He  was  a  constant  attender  of  meetings,  whilst 
health  permitted,  and  when  disease  assailed  him,  and 
death  drew  near,  he  lay  "  in  a  very  serene  frame 
of  spirit."  Supported  by  his  blessed  Saviour,  whom 
he  had  endeavoured  faithfully  to  follow  through 
the  trials  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  he  departed 
this  life  in  hope  and  peace,  on  the  4th  day  of  the 
Second  mouth,  1755,  being  about  seventy  years  ot 
age. 

ABRAHAM    CHAPMAN. 

Abraham  Chapman,  son  of  John  and  Jane 
Chapman,  was  born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1684.  Their  family 
was  one,  on  which,  doubtlessly,  through  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  home  duties  by  their  reli- 
giously exercised  parents,  the  Divine  blessing 
seemed  eminently  to  rest.  Their  wants  were  pro- 
ided  for,  in  times  of  great  scarcity  and  famine, 
sometimes  in  a  providential  manner,  and  at  other 
times  the  Indians  who  seemed  to  feel  particularly 
drawn  to  look  after  and  sustain  them  in  time  ot 
need,  brought  them  corn  and  other  provisions  in 
their  extremity. 

Their  dwelling  being  at  Wrightstown,  the  most 
frontier  settlement  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  were 
often  with  them,  and  on  one  occasion  it  is  noted 
that  both  father  and  mother  having  gone  to  attend 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  some  of  their  red  brethren 
came  every  day  to  see  how  the  young  flock  came 
on,  and  whether  everything  was  right.  Of  the 
many  marks  of  care  of  these  rude  children  of  the 
wilderness,  one  was  this.  One  of  them  met  Abra- 
ham and  his  twin  brother  Joseph,  boys  of  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age,  in  the  woods,  toward  evening, 
hunting  their  cattle.  He  told  them  to  go  home,  or 
they  would  be  lost,  and  then  passed  on  his  way. 
But  the  fear  that  the  little  white  children  should  be 
lost  in  the  woods,  took  such  hold  of  his  mind  that 
he  went  in  the  evening  to  John  Chapman's,  to  see 
if  they  had  returned. 

Abraham  and  Joseph  grew  up  with  many  coin 
cidences  in  their  lives.  They  were,  as  we  have  said, 
twins.  They  both  submitted  to  tlie  cross  of  Christ 
and  comparatively  early  in  life  became  useful  ir 
the  church.  They  applied  the  same  day  for  cer- 
tificates on  account  of  marriage,  and  were  married, 
—one  on  the  16th  the  other  the  17th  of  the  Ninth 
month,  1715.  Continuing  exemplary  in  their  lives, 
they  were,  on  the  same  day,  Eleventh  month  5th, 
1724,  appointed  to  the  station  of  elders.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  death  of  Joseph.  Abraham 
remained  for  nearly  three  years  after  his  brother's 
removal,  labouring  in  the  church  militant.  At  length 
the  work  of  his  day  having  been  accomplished,  on 
the  23d  of  the  Second  month,  1755,  he  also  was 


released  from  his  labours.     He  was  at  the  time  o 
his  death  seventy  years  old. 


ELIZABETH    HARVEY. 

Elizabeth,  the  wife  and  widow  of  John  Harvej 
of  Mansfield,  West  Jersey,  was  a  minister  of  th 
gospel,  and  a  valuable  member  in  religious  Society 
A  very  brief  memorial  issued  concerning  her,  ch: 
racterizes  her  as  a  "  circumspect,  honest  Friend. 
She  deceased  Third  mo.  27th,  1755. 


WILLIAM   HAMMONS. 

William  Hammons,  or  Hammonds,  was  born  i 
Old  England,  in  the  year  1683.  His  parents  wci 
members  of  the  established  worship  there,  and  1 
was  educated  in  conformity  with  its  doctrines,  ar 
in  the  practice  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  As  1 
grew  to  years  of  maturity,  he  became  uneasy  wi' 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  that  way  of  worshi 
and  being  illuminated  to  see  that  a  more  spiritu 
way  was  necessary  in  this  gospel  day,  he  became 
diligent  seeker  after  the  Truth.  After  a  time,  b 
coming  acquainted  with  Friends,  and  their  do 
trines,  he  felt  unity  with  their  principles,  and  w 
admitted    a  member  amongst  them.     When  st 

young,  he  married  Margaret  ,  and  removi 

with  her  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  settled  with 
the  limits  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

A  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  go.-^pel  was  sa 
after  committed  to  him,  in  which  he  laboured 
be  faithful.  "  By  keeping  low,  and  humble,  ai 
attending  thereto,  he  became  an  able  minister.  ] 
had  a  particular  gift  in  quoting  the  Scriptures,  a: 
explaining  them  clearly."  He  first  appears  as 
representative  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministe 
in  1727.  His  travels  in  the  ministry,  althou| 
quite  frequent,  appear  to  have  been  very  mu 
confined  within  the  limits  of  his  own  Yearly  Mei 
ing,  and  that  of  Maryland.  Indeed,  there  appei 
to  have  been  seldom  a  year  passed,  in  which  he  il 
not  attend  some  of  the  large  general  meetings  1 
worship,  particularly  those  heW  in  Delaware  a 
Maryland. 

His  wife  having  deceased,  he,  about  1733  orl75 
married  Lowry  Lewis,  in  the  words  of  his  men 
'  '  ''a  virtuous,  steady,  serviceable  Friend,  a 
well  esteemed  minister."  Feeling  his  mind  dra 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Duck  Creek,  Willii 
Hammons  removed  thither  with  his  family,  abc 
the  year  1738.  Here  "  his  service  was  very 
siderable,  being  well  qualified  for  the  discipline 
the  church,  and  very  exemplary  in  attending  mei 
ings,  and  an  humble  waiter  therein.  Divers,  witl 
the  bounds  of  our  Monthly  Meeting,  were  convim 
by  his  ministry,  and  others,  convinced  befo. 
were  further  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  the  goB 
thereby." 

Amongst  those  convinced  by  his  ministry,  H 
themselves  became  eminent  ministers,  we  « 
mention  Susanna  Hales,  whose  life  we  have 
ready  given,  and  Elizabeth  Sullivan,  better  kno 
as  Elizabeth  Ashbridge. 

His  memorial  continues,  "  He  lived  in  a  pi 
place,  so  that  he  had  much  of  Friends'  com 
and  was  very  hearty  in  entertaining  them."- 
valuable    wife   does    not   appear   to    have 
long  at  Duck  Creek,  and  in  the  year  17521 
married   Lydia  Mendenhall,   widow  of  Benj 
Mendenhall,  another  valuable  minister.     She 
ceased,  after  living  with  him  about  four  men' 
making  a  happy  close,  sustained  by  the  unsha, 
assurance  that  her  day's  work  had  been  doui 
the  day  time. 

After  this  dispensation  of  sorrow,  William  Hf 
mons  appears  to  have  remained  mostly  at  ho 
But  in  the  fall  of  1754,  he  once  more  attended 
Yearly    Meetings  of  Cecil,   Choptank  and   Li 
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Creek,  accompanied  to  the  two  first  by  bis  friend, 
John  Scarborough. 

This  was  his  closing  service.  On  the  8th  day  of 
the  ensuing  Fourth  mouth,  being  in  the  72d  year  of 
his  age,  he  was  permitted  to  close  his  earthly  career 
in  peace.  Many  Friends  and  others,  who  had  ho- 
noured and  respected  him  whilst  living,  attended  his 
body  to  its  last  resting  place. 

CXo  be  continuod.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  tlve  Addphi 

School  for  Coloured  Children. 

To  "  The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 

the   Instruction  of  poor  children." 

The  Managers  report, — That  the  schools  have 
been  visited  according  to  appointment  during  the 
past  year,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  say  they  are  in 
a  better  condition  than  at  the  period  of  the  last 
annual  statement.  This  is  in  part  to  be  attributed 
to  the  introduction  of  desks  into  the  infant  school 
in  place  of  the  gallery  of  rai.sed  benches  formerly 
used.  The  children  are  thereby  separated  further 
from  each  other,  affording  less  opportunity  for 
interference  and  the  greater  convenience  for  wri- 
ting is  manifested  by  the  increasing  inprovement 
in  that  respect.  A  few  of  the  children,  however, 
are  too  small  to  sit  at  desks,  and  these  have  seats 
convenient  for  them.  The  alteration  has  been 
made  at  a  cost  of  about  SI 05. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Girlsschool  and  a  corresponding  change 
is  evinced  by  the  children  in  attention  to  their  stu 
dies  as  well  as  progress  therein. 

The  only  change  in  the  teachers  during  the 
past  year  was  in  the  principal  of  the  Girls'  school 
the  former  having  resigned,  the  present  one  com- 
menced in  the  Third  month,  and  her  care  has  been 
satisfactory  to  the  managers. 

As  all  the  teachers  attend  the  Northern  district 
meeting  it  was  deemed  proper  to  vacate  the  schools 
on  the  day  of  that  monthly  meeting,  to  enable  them 
to  attend  it. 

Donations  having  been  received  from  several 
contributors  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  addition 
to  the  Library,  78  volumes  have  been  added  to  it, 
and  876  books  loaned  to  the  scholars  during  the 
year,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  interest  the 
children  take  therein. 

S7.25  have  been  expended  for  shoes  for  the 
most  destitute  of  the  children  last  winter,  who  had 
been   prevented  from  attending  for  want   of  them. 

The  whole  number  registered  in  the  infant  school 
is  1703,  of  whom  259  were  re-admissions.  Class 
list,  75;  average  attendance  for  the  year,  56. 

In  the  Girls'  school  registered  1033,  of  whom  300 
were  re-admissions.  Class  list,  56  ;  average  atten 
dance  for  the  year,  36. 

We  would  remind  our  friends  that  these  schools 
for  poor  coloured  children  have  not  sufficient  in- 
come for  their  support,  but  depend  on  donations  for 
their  continuance.  Although  this  is  not  a  time  of 
great  abundance,  we  hope  they  will  feel  the  im 
portance  of  continuing  their  contributions  to  this 
interesting  concern. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

Edward  Sharpless,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Twelfth  mo.  31st,  1857. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
C/e/-/;— Edward   Richie. 
Treasurer — Richard  Richardson. 
Ma}iagers — Joel  Cadbury,  Israel  H.  Johnson, 
Thomas    Lippincott,    Richard  Richardson,  Mark 
Balderston,  Charles  J.  Allen,  Benj.   H.  Pitfield, 
Joseph    S.   Elkington,   Edwd.   Sharpless,    Jabez 
Jenkins,  Jr.,  Caleb  Wood,  and  J.  Wistar  Evans. 


Intlier. 
In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  earth,  we  shall  find  that  from  the  time 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  the  present,  there  have 
always  been  false  brethren  in  the  church,  perils 
among  whom,  Paul  mentions  as  one  of  his  trials. 
Under  the  profession  of  a  godly  zeal,  great  light, 
and  high  authority,  men  have  arisen  in  the  church 
to  oppose  the  doctrines  and  order  of  the  gospel, 
misrepresenting  or  perverting  the  views  and  de- 
signs of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  promoting 
its  spread  in  the  earth,  with  no  other  end  in  view. 
And  these  have  ever  been  able  to  find  sympathi- 
zers and  followers,  who  deluded  by  the  same  spirit 
of  unbelief,  have  stood  ready  to  strengthen  their 
hands  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  among  breth- 

At  a  period  of  great  darkness  in  the  visible 
church,  arose  Luther,  and  his  co-labourers  in  the 
work  of  reformation,  whose  doctrines  were  pervert- 
ed, and  the  end  of  their  labours  misapprehended. 
Because  of  their  desire  and  endeavour  to  correct 
the  abuses  of  power,  and  the  errors  in  doctrine  and 
practice  which  were  found  in  the  Roman  church, 
some  of  their  short-sighted  sympathizers,  and  over- 
zealous  followers,  were  led  to  adopt  the  narrow- 
minded  view  that  a  separation  was  aimed  at,  and 
therefore,  in  their  blindness  and  haste  they  pro- 
posed a  resort  to  violence  and  force,  saying,  "  we 
ujust  fall  upon  every  ungodly  practice  and  over- 
throw them  all  in  a  day.  We  must  form  a 
church,"  cried  they,  "  composed  of  saints  oidy  !" 

And  we  are  told  "  these  words  were  not  uttered 
in  vain,"  for  they  entered  the  churches,  and  des- 
troyed the  images  by  violence,  fearing  that  "  the 
caution  of  the  chiefs  would  compromise  the  refor- 
mation. To  judge  of  the  language  of  these  enthu- 
siasts, there  were  no  true  Christians  in  the  city 
where  they  resided  who  attacked  not  the  priest ; 
and  if  any  one  was  suspected  of  not  rejecting  all 
the  rites  of  the  church,  as  the  invention  of  the  devil, 
he  was  set  down  as  a  worshipper  of  Baal.  There 
is  a  contagion  in  religious  enthusiasm,  and  the 
disease  continued  to  spread."  Luther  was  at  this 
time  far  from  this  scene  of  excitement ;  but  we  are 
told  that  "  all  the  terrors  of  Rome  were  nothing 
with  what  now  wrung  bis  heart.  The  Reformation 
had  seen  an  enemy  spring  from  its  own  bosom  mote 
formidable  than  popes  and  emperors.  It  is  prey- 
ing upon  its  own  vitals,  and  that  doctrine  which 
brought  peace  to  his  troubled  heart,  became  the 
occasion  of  fatal  disturbances  to  the  church." 

"  If  I  knew,"  he  once  said,  "  that  my  doctrine 
injured  one  man,  however  lowly  and  obscure,  I 
would  rather  die  ten  times  than  not  retract  it." 
And  now,  in  view  of  the  disorder  in  the  church, 
and  under  feelings  of  painful  anxiety,  he  was  led 
to  query  :  Can  such  be  the  end  of  this  great  re- 
formation ?  I  creep  in  deep  humility  to  the  grace  of 
the  Lord,"  said  he,  "  and  beseech  him  that  his  name 
may  remain  attached  to  this  work  ;  and  that  if 
anything  impure  be  mixed  up  with  it,  he  will  re- 
member that  I  am  a  sinful  man."  When  told  of 
the  inspiration  of  these  new  prophets,  and  of  their 
sublime  conmmnion  with  God,  he  says,  "  Ask 
these  prophets  whether  they  have  experenced 
those  spiritual  sufferings  and  that  death,  which  ac- 
company a  real  regeneration.  And  if  they  speak 
to  you  only  of  agreeable  things,  do  not  believe  them, 
although  they  should  pretend  to  have  been  trans- 
ported   to  the  third   heaven." 

Luther  did  not  advocate  the  use  of  violence  and 
force  nor  seek  to  bring  about  a  separation  among 
the  members  of  the  church  ;  for  when  violence  was 
proposed  by  some,  who  had  not  yet  learned  that 
"  the  wisdom  from  above  is  first  pure  then  peacea- 


ble, gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,/?*/^  of  wzercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and  without 
hypocrisy,"   he    expresses    his    confidence   in   the 

wer  of  the  gospel  to  effect  its  own  purposes,  say- 
ing, "It  is  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  the 
world  has  been  subdued.  By  the  word  the  church 
has  been  saved  :  by  the  word,  also,  will  it  be  res- 
tored." And  at  another  time,  he  says,  "By  the 
word  must  we  overthrow  what  has  been  set  up  by 
violence.  I  will  not  make  use  of  force  against 
the  supertitious  and  unbelieving."  Referring  to 
an  observance  in  the  church  to  which  he  was  op- 
posed, he  says,  "  It  is  a  bad  thing.  God  is  oppo- 
sed to  it ;  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  But  let  no 
one  be  torn  from  it  by  force.  We  must  leave  the 
matter  in  God's  hands.  Let  us  preach;  the  rest 
belongs  unto  God.  At  another  time,  he  says,  "  I 
will  continue  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  this  2)rcach- 
ing  will  make  Rome  totter."  And  again,  "  I  will 
preach,  discuss  and  write;  but  I  will  constrain 
none,  for  faith  is  a  voluntary  act.  The  Holy 
Spirit,"  said  he,  "  has  reserved  to  himself  the  work 
of  renewing,  vivifying,  preserving  and  increasing 
the  unity  of  the  church,''  whereby  it  is  shown  that 
he  did  not  seek  or  wish  to  destroy  it,  and  that  his 
confidence  was  where  we  profess  ours  to  be,  in  our 
endeavours  to  promote  it. 

After  explaining  to  one  of  his  contemporaries 
the  meaning  of  saving  righteousness,  he  says,  "  If 
thou  firmly  believest  those  things,  as  it  is  thy  duty, 
receive  thy  brethren  who  are  still  ignorant  and  iu 
error,  as  Jesus  Chrint  has  received  thee.  Bear 
with  them  patiently.  Make  their  sins  thine  own ; 
and  if  thou  hast  any  good  thing,  impart  it  to  them. 
It  is  a  deplorable  righteousness  that  cannot  bear 
with  others,  because  it  finds  them  wicked,  and 
which  thinks  only  of  seeking  the  solitude  of  the 
desert,  instead  of  doing  them  good  by  long-suffer- 
ing, prayer  and  example.  If  thou  art  the  lily  and 
the  rose  of  Christ,  know  that  thy  dwelling-place  is 
among  thorns.  Only  take  care,  lest  by  thy  im- 
patience, by  thy  rash  judgments  and  thy  secret 
pride,  thou  dost  not  thyself  become  a  thorn.  Christ 
reigns  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  If  he  had 
desired  to  live  only  among  the  good,  and  to  die 
for  those  only  wlw  loved  him,  for  whom  would 
he  have  died,  and  among  whom  would  he  have 
lived  ?" 

Thus,  we  see  that  Luther  was  a  Christian  and  no 
Pharisee  or  bigot,  whatever  other  weaknesses  and 
faults  he  may  have  had  or  committed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  zeal  for  the  purification  of  the  church. 
While  he  stood  opposed  to  the  u-orks  aad  fruits  of 
wickedness,  he  desired  and  sought  the  reformation 
of  the  sinner,  and  did  not  choose  to  desert  his 
post,  as  a  watchman  and  gospel  labourer,  to  escape 
the  suffering  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  contend- 
ing with  the  ignorant  and  superstitious;  some  of 
whom  were  among  his  sympathizers  in  the  work  of 
reibrmation,  who  resorted  to  violence  ;  which  occa- 
sioned him  to  say,  "  Satan  being  unable  to  attack 
us  from  without,  desires  to  injure  us  from  within. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  It  is  neither  by  wisdom 
nor  by  [force]  that  the  renovation  of  the  church 
will  be  accomplished,  but  by  humble  prayers  of 
faith,  that  puts  Christ  on  our  side."  And  he  en- 
treats a  friend  of  his,  to  whom  the  foregoing  lan- 
guage was  addressed,  as  follows : — "  xMy  dear 
friend,  unite  thy  prayers  with  mine,  for  fear  the 
wicked  spirit  should  make  use  of  this  small  sjwrk 
to  kindle  a  great  conflagration;"  thereby  mani- 
festing his  confidence  in  wrestling  of  spirit,  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  favour  and  help  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church  iu  the  endeavour  to  restore  unity,  peace 
and  order  therein,  which  are  the  fruit  of  right- 
eousness, and  the  end  for. which  we  profess  to  la- 
bour. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Eriead.' 

Ilic   Position   of  Women. 

ACCORDING  TO  THE   BIBLE. 

Whilst  it  is  cause  of  rejoicing  (to  every  one  who 
has  a  zeal  for  the  best  interests  of  our  race)  that 
the  tendency  of  Christian  civilization  is  to  advance 
woman  to  the  position  designed  for  her  by  her 
Creator,  it  is  well  to  have  a  care,  lest,  in  aiding 
this  progress,  we  become  wise  above  what  is  writ- 
ten. 

Her  true  position  is  described  by  the  pen  of 
Moses,  with  a  clearness  and  sublimity  of  truth, 
which  have  not  been  approached  by  any  other  le- 
gislator or  philosopher.  The  description  speaks 
for  itself  to  minds  imbued  in  reverence  for  Divine 
harmony,  with  a  force  that  can  hardly  be  increased 
by  the  aid  of  other  language.  See  Gen.  i.  26, 
27,  28,  29,  30  and  31.  Prophetic  vision  doubt- 
less extended  far  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of 
some  modern  critics,  even  to  that  image  which  is 
to  be  restored  through  faith  in  Christ.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  man  and  the  woman  were  ad- 
dressed with  co-equal  application  of  dominion,  in 
the  pronoun  you.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
what  is  related  in  chap.  ii.  20,  &c.,  is  only  a  more 
full  description  of  what  is  concisely  related  in  chap. 
i.  27,  28.  What  a  scope  is  here  depicted  for 
philanthropy  and  progression,  under  the  guidance 
of  pure  Christianity !  here  shall  male  and  female, 
in  the  spheres  of  their  several  duties,  harmonious- 
ly co-operate  unto  that  consummation,  wherein 
"  ritrhtcousness  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea." 

The  24th  verse  of  the  second  chapter  ends  thus, 
"they  shall  be  one  flesh" — i.  e.  one  in  two  sepa- 
rate bodies  ;  whatever  may  be  said  of  unmarried 
persons,  this  is  sufficient  to  put  forever  at  rest 
(amongst  all  who  aim  to  come  up  to  the  Christian 
standard,)  the  antagonisms  regarding  the  line  of 
authority,  and  of  right  between  husband  and  wife; 
for,  consistent  with  this  record  of  Moses,  are  the 
declarations  of  our  Saviour  himself — Mark  x.  3 
to  9,  inclusive  : — "  What  God  hath  joined  together 
let  not  man  put  asunder." 

In  the  fourteenth  number  of  "The  Friend," 
article  "  Position  of  Women,"  third  paragraph,  it 
is  stated  that  amongst  the  Israelites,  women  were 
"  Z/«e  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water," 
quoted  perhaps  as  a  common  phrase ;  but  it  has 
relation  to  the  fact  asserted  in  the  beginning  of 
that  paragraph,  exempUfying  it,  to  prove  that  the 
"  political  compact"  of  the  Jews  constituted  women 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  because 
they  were  "physically  weaker  than  men."  Does 
this  appear  in  any  thing  from  Genesis  to  Leviticus 
inclusive  ?  Does  the  dignified,  the  chaste,  and 
generous  demeanor  of  Ilebecca  with  her  pitcher  at 
the  well,  towards  the  messenger  of  Abraham,  or 
any  part  of  the  striking  record  of  that  embassy, 
raise  in  us  any  just  suspicion  of  servitude  in  her 
position  ?  Rachel,  too,  the  beloved  of  Jacob,  was 
a  drawer  of  water  and  a  shepherdess;  and  both 
tiie  language  and  poetic  imagery  of  the  11th,  12th, 
13th,  14th  and  15th  verses  of  Gen.  xsiv.,  and 
other  passages,  plainly  indicate  the  cuslom  of  fe- 
males being  engaged  in  the  care  of  flocks,  and  with 
their  pitchers  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patriarchal  family  :  these  were  employments  suited 
to  the  free  treading  woman  of  that  early  age  and 
mild  climate,  before  degrading  fashion  had  robbed 
her  of  her  native,  elastic  grace  and  strength. 
Such  customs  by  no  means  attach  slavery  to 
women  as  a  class,  neither  does  that  of  grinding 
corn,  as  it  was  suited  to  their  inferior  strength. 

We  do  not  find  any  women  amongst  the  70,000 
burden-bearers  and  the  80,000  hewers  in  the  moun- 
tains, preparatory  for  the  building  of  Solomon's 


temple ;  yet  we  might  imagine  that  women  were 
properly  engaged  in  preparing  corn  for  such  com 
panics  of  workmen,  especially  in  the  lack  of  thos( 
facilities  of  machinery  and  steam-power  so  com 
mon  in  our  day. 

If  the  quotation  referred  to  was  intended  to  say 
that  women  were,  as  a  class,  more  subjected  to 
servitude  than  men,  it  will  not  be  borne  out  by 
facts  and  usages,  as  noted  in  the  .several  passages 
of  Scripture,  defining  that  condition  and  the  class 
of  persons  brought  into  it,  viz.  in  Josh.  ix.  23, 
the  ofiices  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
were  decreed  to  the  Gibeonites,  for  their  craft  in 
making  a  league  with  Israel ;  and  by  Deut.  xs. 
14,  xxi.  10,  together  with  many  other  passages, 
it  appears  that  captives  in  war  were  tlie  earliest 
and  most  common  class  of  persons  in  servitude  : 
by  2  Kings  iv.  1 ;  Isaiah  1.  1 ;  Matt,  xviii.  25, 
that  insolvent  debtors  were  another  class ;  by 
Ex.  xxii.  3 ;  Neh.  v.  4,  5,  that  thieves  were 
another;  by  Ex.  xxi.  16,  and  Deut.  sxiv.  7, 
that  stolen  persons  were  another ;  but  the  penal- 
ty of  death  was  afiixed  to  the  man-stealer ;  by 
Gen.  xiv.  14;  xv.  3  ;  xvii.  23,  and  xxi.  10,  that 
descendants  from  a  married  slave  were  another; 
md  by  Lev.  xxv.  39,  that  self-sold  brethren  were 
bondmen,  but  could  not  be  held  longer  than  six 
years.  These  things  are  not  brought  to  view  in  a 
pirit  of  disputation,  but  to  soften  the  asperity  of 
our  opinions  of  the  manners  of  ages  long  paist, 
which  ought  in  justice  to  be  tried  by  contemporary 
standards.  But  even  by  the  standards  of  this 
gospel  day,  many,  alas!  how  many,  of  this  nation 
come  far  short  of  the  Jews  in  legislative  and  prac- 
tical security  for  these  classes,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  religious  privileges.     Witness  the  justice 

d  fellow-feeling  exhibited  in  Ex.  xs.  10;  Ex. 
xxi.  20,  20,  27;  and  Deut.  xii.  18,  xvi,  11.  Is 
it  not  admirable,  that  where  might  could  have 
made  ili£  right,  (as  in  most  of  the  intercourse  of 
those  early  ages  it  could,)  might  was  wisely  res- 
trained. And  does  not  our  respect  for  the  Mosaic 
code  increase  in  exact  proportion  to  our  under- 
standing of  it,  and  of  its  working  in  detail  for  the 
ends  designed  by  it  l  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
lemnation  of  it  proceeds  more  from  ignorance  or 
hort-sightedness  than  from  any  just  aim  in  re- 
formers to  make  men  better  by  showing  how  bad 
our  ancestors  were.  "  I  came  not  to  destroy  but 
to  fulfil,"  was  said  by  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of 
all  truth,  all  progress  to  good,  and  of  all  strength 
to  do  good. 

In  No.  16  of  "  The  Friend,"  is  quoted  this  pas- 
sage from  M.  Fuller,  viz.  "we  would  have  every 
path  laid  open  to  woman  as  freely  as  to  man;" 
this  carried  out  would  abolish  every  distinction  in 
the  aims  and  offices  of  the  two,  and  is  very  little 
short  of  saying  that  a  woman  should  be  a  man. 
This  far-stretching  sentiment  is  not  precisely  in- 
dorsed either  by  the  editor  of  "  The  Friend,"  or 
by  the  reviewer  of  the  works  quoted  from  ;  the 
reviewer  off'ers   a  comment  thus  :  "  between  man 

d  wife  the  latter  should  submit  to  the  former  as 
a  general  rule,  where  a  compromise  is  impossible," 
&c. ;  this  is  only  an  expletive  it  is  admitted,  but 
the  force  of  the  argument  depends  on  the  truth  of 
that  expletive.  How  does  it  read  alongside  the 
fifth  of  Ephesians,  from  the  23d  to  the  33d  verse 
inclusive?  and  Col.  iii.  18;  1  Pet.  iii.  1,  5,  6. 
The  expression  "  as  it  is  fit"  is  nearer  to  "  com- 
promise" and  "expedient"  than  any  other  in  the 
texts  quoted  above,  but  the  different  contexts  will 
not  warrant  such  latitude  of  generalizing  and 
compromising  being  given  to  those  four  words.     If 

buiission  on  the  part  of  any  is  considered  a  duty 
only  as  a  general  rule,  and  only  where  compromise 

impossible,  the  practical  operation  would  be  more 


in  looking  for  exceptions  and  compromise,  than  for 
the  general  rule  of  submission.  That  every  path 
should  be  laid  open  to  women  as  freely  as  to  men 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  Apostle's  mind 
when  he  advised  that  wives  should  "  be  keepers  at 
home,"  "guide  the  house,"  &c.  Admit,  however, 
an  equality  of  right  to  every  path  ;  is  there  not 
more  than  "  a  slight  consideration" — is  it  not 
"  more  expedient  for  the  common  welfare  of 
ciety" — for  woman  to  work  her  part  of  the  great 
work  of  philanthropy  at  home — there  to  be  "  the 
guardian  and  developer  of  the  human  body  in 
infancy,  and  the  educator  of  the  liumati  mind,'''' 
thus  aiming  the  axe  of  her  influence  at  the  root  of 
error,  and  fostering  virtue  where  it  most  needs  to 
be  fostered,  than  to  attempt  that  work  in  every 
path — at  the  ballot-box,  the  juror's  bench,  the  le 
gislature,  the  legal  and  political  forums,  or  amongst 
the  executive  bands  of  presidents,  governors,  judge, 
sherifi's,  jailors,   hangmen   and   constables?     The 

ntiment  goes  very  far ;  and  as  covetousness  is  of 
the  common  gender,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  emo- 
'uments  and  notoriety  of  either  of  these  "paths" 
would  be  too  insignificant  to  tempt  female  am- 
bition. Who  would  wish  to  see  his  mother,  his 
sister,  or  his  wife  in  any,  even  the  best  of  them  ? 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  human  morals  shall 
'  ave  become  so  far  refined  as  to  render  either  of 
them  fit  for  woman,  her  public  aid  in  reform  and 
statesmanship  will  hardly  be  needed.  It  is  well 
known  and  freely  admitted  that  it  is  not  the  want 
of  abilities  natural  and  acquired  in  woman,  which 
unfits  her  for  tho,3o  stations ;  as  teacher  of  youth 
and  minister  of  the  gospel  she  possesses  qualifica 
tions  which  have  been  eminently  blessed  to  many 
but  if  it  were  once  admitted  that  her  sphere  of 
duty  lay  in  some  of  all  those  "  paths"  also,  it  is  to  - 
be  feared  that  her  usefulness  in  the  others  for  which 
she  is  peculiarly  qualified,  would  be  greatly  les 
sened,  and  fewer  still  would  rise  up  to  "  call  her 
blessed." 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  First  mo.  1st,  1S5S. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Our   Homes, 

"  Sly  boy,  tliou  wilt  dream  that  tlie  world  is  fair, 
And  thy  spirit  will  sigh  to  roara  ; 
And  thou  must  go  ;  but  never,  when  there, 
Foryet  the  liffhl  of  Home. 

Though  pleasure  may  smile  with  a  ray  more  bright. 

It  dazzles  to  lead  astray ; 
Lilte  the  meteor's  flash,  'twill  deepen  the  night. 

When  thou  treadest  the  lonely  way. 

But  the  hearth  of  Home  has  a  constant  flame, 

And  pnre  as  vestal  fire  ; 
'Twill  burn,  'twill  burn  for  ever  the  same. 

For  nature  feeds  the  pyre. 

The  sea  of  ambition  is  tempest  tost, 

And  thy  hopes  may  vanish  like  foam, 
But  when  sails  .ire  shivered,  and  rudder  lost, 

Then  look  to  the  liyhl  of  home." 

From  the  amusement  of  leisure  hours,  and  the' 
returns  of  the  birth-day  memorials,  the  author  of 
Lesrh  Richmond's  Domestic  Portraiture  says,  "  F 
on  to  notice  my  friend's  care  and  extreme* 
anxiety  to  keep  his  young  people  from  dangerous' 
associates.  To  choose  suitable  companions,  is  not 
less  difficult  for  a  christian  parent,  than  to  provide' 
useful  recreations  for  them.  The  peculiar  talents 
of  L.  Ilichmond  enabled  him  to  supply  abundant 
materials  for  the  employment  of  leisure  hours  ;  and 
his  strong  aflection  for  his  children  rendered  that 
a  pleasure  which  to  many  would  have  been  an 
irksome  duty.  He  made  himself  not  only  a  pro- 
fitable but  a  suitable  and  an  interesting  companion 
to  them.  They  felt  no  discontent  at  the  strict  ex- 
clusion of  other  intimacies,  to  which  there  was  but 
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ouo  exception,  in  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in 
parisli,  wlio  studied  under  the  same  tutor,  and  wlio 
was  ever  admitted  with  affectionate  esteem  and 
confidence  into  his  family  party.  Probably  L. 
11. 's  marked  anxiety  on  this  point  may  be  traced 
in  part  to  the  unhappy  career  of  his  eldest  son,  on 
whom  he  had  witnessed  the  effects  of  bad  influence 
in  a  corrupt  associate.  So  inflexibly  did  he  adhere 
to  his  rule,  that  he  allowed  no  intercourse  what- 
3ver  with  other  families,  except  under  his  own 
watchful  eye  and  diligent  superintendence.  He 
van  declined  invitations  from  personal  relatives 
ivhom  he  dearly  loved,  and  with  whom  he  himself 
ept  up  a  friendly  correspondence.  It  was  his  fixed 
esolve  to  sacrifice  all  considerations  of  interest  and 
ven  courtesy,  although  he  might  thereby  expose 
limself  to  censure  and  misapprehension — rather 
han  bring  his  children  under  an  influence,  which 
le  feared  might  be  injurious  to  them.  When  some 
f  them  were  nearly  grown  up,  he  exercised  the 
ame  vigilance,  and  regarded  with  suspicion  every 
ircumstance  from  which  he  apprehended  possible 
njury." 

He  used  to  say,  '  My  dear  friends  and  rela- 

ions  are  amiable  and  highly  respectable.     I  have 

reat  reason  to  be  grateful  for  their  kind  intentions 

lud  good  offices ;  but  I  cannot  tell  what  my  cliil- 

ren  may  meet  with  in  a  style  of  life  so  different 

rom  mine.     One  fatal  hour  may  undo  years  of 

iistruction,  and  give  me  endless  perplexity.    I  have 

uffered  enough  from  sending  a  child  from  home.'  " 

"  His  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  expressed 

the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  K.,  who  had  asked 

is  advice  before  she  consented  to  allow  one  of  his 

aughters  to  accompany  a  lady  of  great  respecta- 

ility.and  undoubted  piety,  into  Devon,  to  spend  a 

inter  there."  *     *  Our  friend  was  at  that  time 

Scotland. 

"  My  dear  love, — In  common  with  my  own  pa- 
ints, I  have  ever  had  strong,  very  strong  objec- 
ions  to  allow  my  children  to  visit  anywhere  with- 
ut  one  of  their  parents  ;  and  through  life  I  have 
3en  and  lamented  evils  arising  from  the  want  of 
uperintendence,  and  the  absence  of  those  who  arc 
lost  concerned  in  guarding  against  the  mischief 
f  association  with  other  families.  As  a  general 
ule,  therefore,  I  have  always  objected  to  it  from 
anscientious  motives,  yet  there  may  be  exceptions, 
nd  I  readily  admit  that  the  case  in  question  may 
e  one  of  them.  *  *  I  wish  to  make  home  the 
■and  centre  of  attraction,  affection  and  comfort. 
ou  know  from  this  year's  experience,  bow  ready 
am  to  give  our  girls  the  advantage  of  seeing  life ; 
at  I  cannot  think  that  the  withdrawing  the  pa- 
int's eye  would  increase  the  advantages  of  a  jour- 
sy.  Never  is  that  eye  and  ear  so  necessary  as  at 
ich  an  age.  I  would  infinitely  rather  undertake  the 
ponsibility  attached  to  possible  and  contingent 
iriis,  which  might  occur  under  the  vigilant  and 
der  superintendence  of  parents,  than  those  which 
light  arise  from  the  connexions  and  habits  formed, 
hen  that  restraint  is  withdrawn.  I  perfectly  ac- 
)rd  with  you  in  wishing  our  dear  children  to  gain 
dvantages  from  associating  with  our  various  chris- 
friends,  and  am  acting  daily  on  your  own 
eas.  But  I  see  more  and  more  daily,  how  cx- 
edingly  desirable  my  own  presence  is,  and  that 
)ntiuually.  But  when  the  will  of  God  is  ex- 
•cssed  in  regard  to  health,  &c.,  and  the  path  of 
uty  is  thereby  clearly  pointed  out  to  me,  you 
lUst  not  suppose  me  to  be  either  indifferent  or  po- 
tive.  At  the  same  time  I  see  mountains  of  diffi- 
ilty  in  deciding  out  of  numerous  requests  which 
)  accept,  and  which  to  refuse." 
"I  approve  your  plan  for  'Wilberforee ;  I  do 
ot  oppose  your  wishes  for  Mary — I  only  pause — 
at  I  much  admire  your  sentiments,  and   taking 


both  body  and  mind  into  consideration,  hope  it 
may  be  the  will  of  God." 

"Farewell,  dear  love.  Cherish  a  comfortable 
spirit — do  not  mistrust  God — let  not  your  soul  be 
disquieted  within  you — look  kindly  on  Providence, 
and  hopefully  on  events,  and  ever  regard  me  as 
your  faithful  Legh." 

"  It  is  possible  his  feelings  were  morbidly 

acute  on  occasions,  and  his  extreme  anxiety  for 
the  spiritual  wellare  of  his  family  often  proved  in- 
jurious to  himself,  for  he  sometimes  passed  a  sleep- 
less night,  in  expectation  of  an  ordinary  visit  on 
the  morrow. 

"  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  my  friend's 

judgment,  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect,  admire 
and  love  the  holy  integrity,  the  perfect  simplicity 
and  openness  of  object  in  the  man  of  God,  and  1 
cannot  doubt  that  his  purity  of  motive  has  been 
recorded  in  heaven,  and  will  be  owned  on  earth 
after  many  days.  Whatever  worldly  advantages, 
supposed  or  real,  may  have  been  lost  to  his  family 
from  the  steady  application  of  religious  principle, 
however,  pushed  to  an  extreme,  an  abundant  com- 
pensation shall  be  made  by  that  Being  whose  bless- 
ing invariably  attends  a  faithful  adherence  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  and  who  has  promised  '  Him 
that  honoureth  me,  I  will  honour.'  " 
Fenn.,  First  mo.  13lh,  18J8. 

It  is  more  easy  to  be  wise  for  otiicis  than  ourselves. 
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We  had  intended  to  give  our  views  more  fully 
respecting  some  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
article  ou  the  "  Position  of  AVomen  ;"  brought  to 
a  close  in  our  last  number  :  but  atter  perusing  the 
communication  from  Chester  County,  which  we 
insert  to  day,  we  apprehend  the  readers  of  "  The 
Priend,"  will  think  the  subject  has  been  sufficiently 
canvassed  in  our  journal.  We  should  not  be  willing 
to  entertain  in  our  columns  any  controversy  on  the 
disputed  points.  We  may,  however,  take  this  occa- 
sion to  say,  that  to  us  it  has  always  appeared  a  fatal 
error  in  all  the  plans  or  propositions  for  elevating  the 
position  of  women,  to  attempt  to  drag  her  into  the 
arena  of  public  life. 

We  are  told  directly  from  the  Creator  himself, 
that  the  woman  was  created  for  the  man,  to  be  his 
helpmeet ;  and  therefore  she  is  in  no  wise  his  in- 
ferior, for  what  she  m.ay  lack  in  one  point,  is  made 
up  in  another.  But  in  the  divine  economy,  so 
tar  as  it  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  exemplified  by  the  almost  uniform  experience  of 
mankind,  since  Adam  and  Eve  left  the  garden  of 
Eden,  woman's  proper  sphere  of  action  is  within 
the  domestic  and  social  circle.  We  speak  not,  of 
course,  with  reference  to  her  ministration  in  the 
church.  The  conformation  of  her  brain,  and  her 
whole  physical  constitution  are  moulded  so  as  to 
develope  with  most  efficiency  those  intellectual 
powers  and  moral  feelings,  which  act  with  greatest 
force  and  secure  the  happiest  results  within  that 
circle.  There  is  adaptation,  but  not  inferiority  ; 
for  the  prize  to  be  striven  for  there,  requiries  no 
less  mental  or  moral  power  and  training,  than  that 
which  stimulates  man  in  his  wider  but  not  more 
important  sphere.  The  sphere  of  action  being 
then,  to  a  certain  extent  different,  and  each  sex 
being  endowed,  by  the  omniscient  Creator,  with 
reference  to  the  duties  to  be  tilled  and  the  work  to 
be  accomplished,  it  must  always  be  a  false  step 
which  systematically  thrusts  either  into  the  pro- 
vince of  the  other,  and  we  apprehend  that  as  true 
Christian  civilization  advances,  and  woman  comes 


more  generally  to  understand  and  rightly  employ 
the  "  high  capacious  powers"  that  are  "  folded  up" 
within  her,  she  will,  with  equal  step  turn  away 
from  the  scenes  of  j)ublic  competition  and  debate, 
where  the  sterner,  less  sensitive,  and  less  pliant  sex 
is  urging  forward  political  reform,  or  contending 
for  the  mastery  over  each  other. 

As  regards  the  propriety  of  and  necessity  for 
multiplying  the  means  by  which  women,  dependent 
on  their  own  exertions,  may  acquire  comparative 
independence,  by  more  easily  earning  the  income 
that  will  allow  them  to  command  the  comforts  of 
life,  whether  that  be  by  a  more  perfect  system  of 
education,  by  opening  the  way  for  them  to  engage 
in  more  various  handicrafts,  or  inducing  them  to 
occupy  stations  which  give  full  scope  to  their  men- 
tal endowments,  while  they  are  screened  from  the 
vititating  influence  of  public  life,  we  fully  assent  to 
it.  Not  a  little  has  already  been  done  to  eff'tct 
this,  and  we  trust  the  good  work  will  go  on,  re- 
stricted only  by  that  organic  law  which  limits  the 
sex  to  its  appropriate  sphere,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded without  working  evil  to  it,  and  to  man. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  9th  inst. 

The  London  money  market  coiitiijued  to  grow  easier, 
!iD(l  there  was  still  a  daily  influx  of  gold  to  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  Bank  retnrns,  for  the  week  ending  on 
the  Glh,  show  an  increase  of  bullion  of  £1,188,232,  the 
total  amount  held  being  jei2,643,ia3,  an  increase  of  five 
and  a  quarter  millions  in  the  space  of  five  weeks.  Over 
£700,000  in  gold  was  known  to  be  on  the  way  from 
Australia.  The  Bank  rate  of  discount  was  reduced  from 
8  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  a  further  reduction 
was  expected  soon  to  be  made.  Business  at  Manchester 
had  improved,  the  number  of  bands  working  full  time 
in  the  cotton'mills  being  largely  on  the  increase.  Seve- 
ral more  heavy  failures,  in  Glasgow  and  London,  were 
announced.  Renewed  efforts  had  been  made  to  force 
the  Leviathan  steamer  into  the  river,  which  resulted  in 
an  advance  of  about  twelve  feet.  Consols  had  advanced 
to  95. 

The  news  from  India  shows  that  the  final  suppression 
of  the  mutiny  is  not  so  nearly  accomplished  as  the  Bri- 
tish people  recently  hoped.  In  various  parts  of  India, 
the  rebellion  was  still  active.  In  Oude,  Rohilcund  and 
other  localities,  the  British  forces  were  barely  suthcient 
to  keep  their  ground.  On  tlie  27th  of  Eleventli  month, 
a  battle  took  place  between  General  Windham's  division 
and  the  Gwalior  mutineers,  in  which  the  Englir-h  were 
defeated  with  a  heavy  loss.  In  a  subscfjuent  engage- 
ment with  the  forces  under  Sir  Colin  Caniiibcll,  the  mu- 
tineers were  routed  with  the  loss  of  their  guns,  ammuni- 
tion and  baggage.  General  Havelock,  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  activity,  courage  and  skill 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  died  on  the  25th  of 
Eleventh  month,  of  disease  induced  by  anxiety,  expo- 
sure and  excessive  fatigue. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool,  for  the  week,  were 
50,000  bales.  The  stock  in  port  was  300,000  bales  in- 
cluding 190,000  American.  The  following  were  the 
closing  quotations  : — Fair  Orleans,  6jrf. ;  middling,  do. 
6irf.;  fair  Uplands,  G^rf. ;  middling,  do.  6|rf.  Bread- 
stufl's  nearly  unchanged. 

The  French  ministerial  organ  hints  that  France  will 
not  stop  the  newly  revived  slave  trade.  A  negotiation 
is  said  to  be  going  on  between  the  Bank  of  France  and 
the  National  Discount  office,  for  the  advance  of  60,000,- 
000  francs  to  Paris  merchants  on  the  security  of  goods 
in  store.  Trade  in  Lyons  was  reviving,  and  a  better 
demand  had  sprung  up  in  the  silk  markets  of  the  south 
of  France.  The  weather  has  been  severely  cold  in  some 
parts  of  France.  The  rivers  Loire  and  Cher  were  com- 
pletely frozen.  At  Paris,  many  of  the  people  were  en- 
joying the  sport  of  skating. 

Field  Marshal  Radetsky  died  at  Milan  on  the  5lh  inst. 

Reschid  Pacha,  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey,  died  on  the 
Gth  inst. 

The  rate  of  discount  at  Hamburg  had  fallen  to  3i  per 
cent. 

The  Swedish  government  proposes  to  raise  a  loan  of 
between  £600,000  and  £700,000,  exclusively  for  the  re- 
lief of  such  members  of  the  commercial  body  as  may  be 
able  to  deposit  security,  and  give  full  evidence  of  their 
solvency. 

The  Espana  of  Madrid,  in  the  course  of  a  long  article 
on  President  Buchanan's  message,  expresses  the  opinion 
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that  the  Spanish  governmment  will  continue  firm  in  its 
refusal  to  gram  satisfaction  to  the  United  States  in  the 
affair  of  the  El  Dorado,  since  no  insult  had  been  connnit- 
ted,  and  that  it  will  encrgelicall)-  reject  the  insulting  pro- 
position relative  to  Cuba. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Circassians  have  attacked  and 
massacred  1200  of  the  Russian  garrison  at  Adekou. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  is  posi- 
tively informed  that  the  French  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  Pekin  has  arranged  that  after  the  squadron  shall 
have  taken  up  a  position  before  Canton,  a  final  sum- 
mons shall  be  addressed  to  the  Chinese  government. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  formality  was  to  have  com- 
menced on  the  16th  of  Eleventh  month. 

AH  hopes  of  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  have  disappeared.  His  intellect  is  gone,  and  he 
is  a  mere  wreck.  Extraordinary  powers,  it  is  said,  will 
be  conferred  on  the  Prince  of  Prussia  during  the  life  of 
the  King.  No  change  is  expected  to  be  made  in  the 
domestic  affairs  or  foreign  relations  of  the  country. 

Accounts  from  N^aples  of  the  2d,  state  that  shocks  of 
earthquake  were  felt  there  almost  every  day.  In  the 
night,  between  the  1st  and  2d,  there  were  two  very 
sharp  shocks.     But  little  damage  was  done. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  President  has  issued  a  pro- 
clamation for  the  sale  of  a  large  quantity  of  public  lands 
in  Iowa,  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  months  next.  The  Se- 
nate Committee  on  Military  Affairs  has  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  Senate,  providing  for  an  increase  of  the  regular 
force,  by  adding  two  full  companies,  to  each  of  the  existing 
regiments.  The  bill  proposes  an  addition  of  about  5000 
men  to  the  regular  array.  It  is  contemplated  by  the 
War  Department  to  organize  a  force  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
to  operate  against  the  JUormons  from  that  quarter.  The 
war  expenses  of  the  coming  year  are  likely  to  be  enor- 
mously great.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  about  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  appropriations  for  the  military 
service  of  the  present  year.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the 
Utah  expedition,  and  the  maintenance  of  large  bodies  of 
troops  in  Kansas.  The  bill  matured  by  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  reported  to  that  body, 
proposes  to  locate  the  railroad  between  the  Big  Sioux 
river  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Alternate  sections  of  land  on  each  side  of  the 
road  shall  be  granted,  and  $12,500  per  mile  advanced  on 
the  completion  of  every  twenty-five  miles  till  $25,000,- 
000  shall  be  reached.  The  proceedings  of  Congress 
have  not  been  of  great  importance  the  past  week.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  agreed  to  re- 
port a  bill  to  pay  for  the  Amistad  negroes. 

Kansas. — The  official  returns  of  the  elections  held  in 
Kansas  on  the  21st  ult.  and  the  4th  inst.,  show  the  fol- 
lowing results :  The  vote  on  the  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion stood, — with  slavery,  6143;  without  slavery,  569. 
About  one  half  of  this  vote  is  alleged  to  be  fraudulent, 
3562  votes  having  been  polled  in  precincts,  containing 
not  over  a  thousand  inhabitants.  In  this  election  the 
Free  State  men  took  no  part.  At  that  held  on  the  4th 
inst.,  although  only  a  portion  of  the  Free  State  party 
voted,  they  elected  their  candidates  for  Governor,  and 
Congress,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
State  Legislature.  A  large  vote  was  given  against  the 
Lecompton  Constitution.  It  amounted  to  10,226  ;  some 
precincts  not  heard  from. 

Utah. — Despatches  from  Col.  Johnson  to  Eleventh  mo. 
30th,  have  been  received,  which  confirm  the  previous 
reports  of  excessive  suffering  and  great  loss  of  the 
draught  animals,  by  snow  storms,  cold  and  starvation. 
A  further  advance  towards  Salt  Lake  City  cannot  be 
made  without  a  new  supply  of  such  animals.  The  troops 
are  stated  to  have  borne  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
the  march  with  patience  and  cheerfulness,  and  were  in 
good  health,  except  that  many  of  them  were  suffering 
from  frosted  feet. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  423.  The  foreign 
imports  at  New  York,  for  the  first  three  weeks  in  1858, 
amounted  to  $5,085,644,  being  six  millions  less  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  in  1857,  and  eight  millions  less 
than  in  1856. 

Pkiladeiphia.—Mor\.&\\\.y  last  week,  184.  On  the  20th 
inst,  the  first  City  Passenger  Railway  in  Philadelphia 
went  into  operation.  The  road  extends  through  Fifth 
and  Sixth  streets  the  entire  length  of  the  portions  of  the 
city,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  public  convenience. 

Tlie  Palenl  Office. — There  were  4771  applications  for 
patents,  during  the  year  just  ended,  and  2910  were 
granted,  which  is  408  more  than  in  1856.  The  largest 
number  of  patents  was  granted  to  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  being  855  in  number  ;  to  Massachusetts,  42 1 
to  Pennsylvania,  314. 

The  Florida  Reefs. — During  the  past  year,  59  accidents 
occurred  to  vessels  on  the  reefs  near  Key  West,  of  which 
nine  were  totally  lost.  The  value  of  these  vessels  was 
$825,000,  and  that  of  their  cargoes   $1,838,000.     The 


Ivage  paid  by  the  Admiralty  court,  amounted  to 
$101,890. 

Resuming  Business. — Manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  which  were  compelled  to 
suspend  business  two  or  three  months  ago,  appear  one 
after  another,  gradually  to  be  getting  into  operation 
again,  making  it  probable  that  by  spring  the  operatives 
will  generally  be  employed  at  their  usual  avocations. 

Destructive  Fires. — Last  week  a  Public  School  build- 
ing in   Brooklyn   was   destroyed   by  fire.     There   were 

irly  900   children  in  it,  when  the  fire  broke  out,  and 

the  excitement  attending  their  exit  from  the  building, 
six  boys  were  crushed  and  suffocated  by  their  com- 
panions. Several  others  sustained  severe  injuries. — On 
21st,  the  St.  Cloud  Hotel  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Loss,  $100,000. — On  the  22d,  a  large 
building  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  occupied  by  several  manu- 
facturers, was  destroyed.     Loss,  about  $100,000. 

Miscellaneous.— Wheal  in  Canada.— The  Toronto  Co- 
lonisl  states  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  8,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  in  Canada  West,  awaiting  a  market. 

The  Steamer  Ariel,  which  left  Southampton,  for  New 
York,  on  the  31st  ult.,  not  having  been  since  heard  from, 
serious  fears  are  felt  that  she  will  have  to  be  added  to 
the  number  of  the  lost  steamers. 

The  Death  Penalty.  — Tht  Providence  (R.  I.)  Post 
states  that  not  a  single  murder  has  been  committed  in 
le  Island  during  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  ca- 
pital punishment  has  been  abolished. 

Angora  Goats. — The  bark  Gay  Head  recently  landed  at 

ostou  nineteen  Angora  goats  and  three  sheep,  which 

ere  imported  from  Turkey  for  the  U.  S.  government. 

New  York  Canals. — The  total  amount  of  tolls  collected 
a  all  the  New  York  State  canals,  in  the  year  1857,  was 
$2,045,000.  The  tolls  were  $702,000  less  than  in  1856, 
and  $1,590,380  less  than  in  1847.  The  railroads  have 
taken  a  large  part  of  the  business  from  the  canals. 

Massachusetts.— The  whole  number  of  births  during 
857,  as  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State,  was 
4,44  5  ;  the  number  of  deaths  was  20,734  ;  the  average 
uration  of  life  26.97.  The  number  of  marria;,'es  for  the 
year  was  12,265. 

Fresh  Fish. — The  mildness  of  the  season  is  such  that 
many  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Potomac  are  in  active  ope- 
ration, and  doing  a  profitable  business  with  good  prices. 

Riches  of  Delhi. — A   soldier  writes  from   Delhi,  that 

probably  every  member  of  the  Guards  will  be  worth 

£1000,  when  he  reaches  England.     An  eqnal  division  of 

spoils  was  to  be  made,  which  exceeded  in  richness 

any  anticipations  heretofore  made. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Hannah  Stapler,  Del.,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  from 
Saml.  W.  Lynde,  Ind.,  per  B.  Lowry,  ,$2,  vol.  30  ;  from 
William  Birdsall,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  $3,  to  26,  vol.  30,  and  for 
Edward  Healy,  $2,  to  32,  vol.  31,  and  S.  K.  Church,  C.  W., 
$2.25,  vol.  31 ;  from  James  Austin,  agt.,  Nant.,  for  E.  F. 
Gardner,  $2,  vol.  31. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
An   unmarried   Friend  of  suitable   qualifications,    is 
wanted   to    act   as   Librarian,  and   take   charge  of  the 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  ScATTEKGOOD,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  act 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezee  Wokth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

SOUP-HOUSE. 
"  The  Society  for  supplying  the  poor  of  the  city  with 
soup,"  has  opened  its  house.  No.  21  Green's  court,  be- 
tween Fourth  and  Fifth,  and  Spruce  and  Pine  streets, 
and  is  daily  (except  First-day)  feeding  a  large  number 
of  the  destitute  and  needy.  The  demand  this  year  is 
great,  requiring  a  heavy  outlay,  and  donations  are  re- 
spectfully solicited  from  the  benevolent.  They  may  be 
left  ^with  Jeremiah  Hacker,   Treasurer,  316  S.  Fourth 


street;  Thomas   Evans,  817   Arch  street,  or  any  othe 
member  of  the  society. 

JIarhied,  Eleventh  mo.  12th,  1857,  at  Friends'  Meet 
ing,  London  Brittain,  Chester  county,  Owen  Evans,  c 
Springfield,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  and  Lvdia  THOMrso> 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Beulah  C.  Thompson,  of  Ne\ 
Castle  county,  State  of  Delaware. 

,  at  Friends'  Meeting,   Haddonfield,  on   Fifth 

day,  the  2Istinst.,  Samuel  C.  Taylor,  of  Bordentowr, 
Mart  E.,  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Woodward 
of  Moorestown,  all  of  New  Jersey. 


Died,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Barzillai  French  ;  a  membc 
of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Mahoning  Co 
'  '  I,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

—  suddenly,   at   her  residence  in   London   Grov 

iship,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Eighth  month  20th,  1857 
Mart  L.  Passmore;  an  elder  and  overseer  of  New  Gar 
den  Monthly  Meeting  and  West  Grove  Particular  Meet 
ing,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age.  The  vacancy  whic' 
the  removal  of  this  beloved  Friend  has  made  in  her  meet 
ng  and  neighbourhood,  is  sensibly  felt  by  miny.  Som 
till  remember  the  close  trials  she  with  others  had  man; 
years  ago,  in  defending  our  discipline  and  testimonie 
against  innovations  then  attempted  to  be  made,  am 
sometimes  by  persons  in  the  mmistry  whose  standini 
and  talents  had  previously  given  them  much  influence 
Her  experience  in  this  labour  of  love,  it  is  believed 
made  her  very  cautious  in  giving  applause  to  the  poo 

uments — and  of  latter  times  she  manifested  conceri 
on  that  account. 

— ,  on  the  29th  of  Eighth  month,  1857,  at  her  resi' 
dence  in  Hector,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Ltdia  Hallock 
This  beloved  Friend  removed  with  her  husband  am 
family,  from  Peru  and  Farnham  Monthly  Meeting.  Sh, 
was  received  into  membership  amongst  Friends,  in  tli 
26th  year  of  her  age,  and  exercised  her  valuable  gift  ii 
the  ministry  about  thirty  years.  She  was  faithfully  de 
voted  to  the  support  of  the  excellent  testimonies  confer 
red  upon  us  as  a  people ;  and  though  affliction  oftei 
attended  the  discharge  of  duty  herein,  it  was  her  con 
in  meekness  and  long-suffering  to  make  due  allow 
ance  for  individuals,  who  differed  from  her  in  judgment 
respecting  those  momentous  questions,  which  hav 
caused  so  much  trouble  in  latter  time.  Being  exemplar 
in  her  family,  careful  and  guarded  in  her  conversatioi 
and  social  intercourse,  and  possessing  a  lively  gift  in  th' 
ministry,  her  labours  of  love,  though  searching,  wer 
of  a  healing  and  contriting  character,  often  reviving  am 
re-animating  those  who  were  suffering  under  discourage 
ment  at  a  prospect  of  the  peculiar  trials  of  the  presen 
day.  In  her  last  sickness,  she  was  mostly  confined  ti 
the  house  for  eight  months,  during  which  time  her  mim 
was  deeply  engaged  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  sh 
was  often  drawn  forth  to  speak  encouragingly  to  thos 
Friends  who  visited  her,  for  whom  and  for  all  others 
she  entertained  a  deep  solicitude  that  preservation  migh 
be  experienced  by  dwelling  in  humility,  and  an  increas 
ing  fruitfulness  known  in  the  things  belonging  to  peace 
Her  sufferings  were  of  a  very  painful  nature,  proceedir.! 
from  a  cancer  in  the  mouth,  which  she  bore  with  christia 
resignation,  rejoicing  in  the  well  grounded  hope  of  th 
enjoyment  of  a  happy  fruition,  when  the  earthly  taber 
nacle  should  be  dissolved.  She  was  often  heard  to  saj 
that  "  she  had  not  a  pang  too  many ;"  at  one  time  re 
marking  that  "  she  was  willing  to  endure  all,  for  by  si 
doing,  she  should  show  forth  the  glory  of  God,  and  ii 
the  end  obtain  a  white  robe,  and  carry  palms  of  victor, 
in  her  hands."  During  a  severe  attack  of  hemorrhage 
when  not  expecting  to  survive  many  hours,  she  said  ihn 
"  she  wanted  her  friends  everywhere  to  know  that  sh 
died  in  the  full  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thn 
she  loved  the  whole  human  family."  A  short  time  be 
fore  her  release,  she  remarked  to  a  friend  who  called  I' 
see  her,  that  "she  was  very  near  her  end,  and  that  t 
her,  the  change  would  be  a  glorious  one."  The  abov 
expressions,  indicating  the  quiet,  resigned  and  happ 
state  of  her  mind,  during  her  sickness,  were  but  a  snial 
portion  of  those  of  a  like  character,  which  fell  from  he 
lips,  being  often  drawn  forth  in  tender  love  and  pertinel) 
counsel  to  her  daughters,  who  attentively  waited  upo 
her.  She  retained  her  mental  faculties  unimpaired  dui 
ing  her  sufferings,  for  which  favour  she  often  expres.ee 
a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  for  two  or  three  days  befor 
her  departure,  although  articulation  had  mostly  ceasct 
the  happy  expression  of  her  countenance  and  the  peace 
ful  feeling,  which  attended  the  sick  room,  indicated  ths 
she  witnessed  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  joy,  into  whic 
she  was  about  to  enter.  A  short  time  before  her  fint 
change,  she  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  those  abor 
her,  and  quietly  passed  away,  we  have  no  reason  t 
doubt,  where  sighing  and  sorrow  are  unknown. 
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pear  to  have  been  originally  of  great  strength.     It  placed  in  difficult  and  trying  circumstance,   that 
appears  from   the  historical  writings  of  Josephus,  he  finds  it  a  strong  nccessit/of  his  nature   wS 
_d  a  military    command    in    Galilee,   that  compels  him  to  seek  some  support.     And  if  he  does 
ions  were  prppfpri  nn/^r,  th;^  o„.„..,;4.  i,„  u: .   ^^j.  ^ ^  ■_  /-.     i    i         ..,'',,  _     .    uv,  «ui.o 
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•letters  Jlsthetic,  Socia 

(Continued  from  page  1 02. J 
Galilee,  Ifouiit  of  Tabor,  second  letter. 
[Soon  after  our  arrival   at  the  base  of  Mount 
jibor,  we  ascended  to  its  top.     Entirely  separate 
m  the  other   mountains,  which    are  seen   at   no 
^iat  distance  around  it,  it  arises  out  of  the  north- 
litern  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in 
Jiceful  and  solitary  beauty.     Taking  a  circuitous 
■ite,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  steep- 
3IS  of  the  mountain,  we  were  enabled  to  ascend 
■r.  greater  part  of  the  way  on  horseback.     There 
t  a  number  of  such  winding  paths  leading  from 
il  base  to  the  summit.     Selecting  that  which  com- 
tQced   at  the   village   near   us,  we  followed  the 
Edership  of  two  Arab  horsemen  whom  we  had 
4  en  as  guides,  and  who  seemed  to  find  in  the 
Ughness  and  steepness  of  the  ascent,  something 
rch  harmonized  with  their  own  wild  and  unregu- 
B)d  spirits.     Although  the  narrow  way  which  we 
fuelled  was  rocky  and  difficult,   our  small  but 
r.l  trained  horses  had  been  so  much  accustomed 
Kuch  rough  places,  that  the  ascent  was  comple- 
e  in  a  lutle  less  than  an  hour.     The  sides  of  the 
lintain   are  everywhere  covered  with  trees  and 
Nps  of  bushes.     The  oak  tree  is  frequently  met 
Hi.     A  tall,  coarse  grass  grows  among  the  rooks, 
he  form  of  the  mountain  is  that  of  a  su^ar-loaf 
t>f  a  truncated   cone ;    and  standing  apart  from 
kT  mountains,  and  being  clothed  with  trees  and 
e)age  to  its  top,  it  justifies,  in  its  appearance, 
4  celebrity  which   it    has  long    possessed.     Its 
e  bt  has  been  estimated  at  various  times  by  tra- 
■'rs.  ^    It  rises  about  eighteen  hundred  feet  above 
i  MtMiturranean,  whose  waters  can  be  seen  from 
\3p  ;    and   a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain  im- 
( lately  below  it.     From  the  irregular  and  rocky 
I;  ot  Its  summit,  we  looked   directly  down  upon 
itents,  which  were  pitched  in  a  grove  of  olives 
I  s  base.     The   mules  and  horses  of  our  little 
•van  were  fastened  under  the  trees.     At  a  little 
•  nee  from  the  tents  the  ancient  Arab  village  of 
eirieb,    to  which  I  have  already   alluded,''was 
Sin  sight.     It  IS  from  the  centre  of  this  village 
tho  fresh  and  living  spring  of  Ain-El-Sherar 
3  out  Its  contributions  to  fertilize  the  surround- 
plain,  and  to  swell   in  the  rainy  season,  the 
rs  of  the  Kishon. 

18  summit  of  Tabor  is  an  oblong  plain,  nearly 
not  far  from  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  covered 
tall  grass,  shrubs  and  trees.  The  remains  of 
nt  fortifications  are  found  upon  it,  which  ap- 


..f,(^-,„i.j  iiuii,   luc  uiBiuiicai  wriungs  oi  dosepnus, 
who  held  a  military    command    in    Galilee,   that 
fortifications  were  erected  upon  this  summit  by  his 
own  orders,  with   a  view  to  resist  the  progress  of 
the  arms  of  Vespasian.     It  had  probably  be°en  held 
a  military  position  at  an  earlier  period. 
The  prospect  from  the  top  of  Mount  Tabor  can 
hardly  be  exceeded  in  extent   and    beauty.     The 
region  where  the  Saviour  spent  a  large  portion  of 
his  life,  was  spread  out  in  its  length   and  breadth 
before   us.     In  the  eastern  direction,  and  at  a  few 
miles  distance,  is  the  little  Hermon  ;   and  beyond 
It  the  celebrated  mountain  range  of  Gilboa.     The 
city  of  Nazareth,  not  distinctly  visible,  on  account 
of  being  shut  in  by  hills,  is  in  the  west,  and  only 
at  the  distance  of  six  miles.     The  sunken  valley  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  with  its  hills  and  valleys  around, 
IS  distinctly  seen  in  the  north-east.     The  vast  plain 
of  Esdraelon  expanded  itself  at  our  feet.     Here  is 
the  city  of  Shunem.     Here  are  the  sites  of  Megiddo. 
Jezreel  and  Taanach.     Here  are  the  pathway  and 
the  waters  of  the  Kishon. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon,  remarkable  in  its  physi- 
cal features,  has  other  claims  upon  the  traveller's 
notice.  It  possesses  an  historical  celebrity  which 
attaches  to  few  other  places.  In  the  year  1799,  a 
fierce  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  French 
under  the  command  ot  General  Kleber,  and  a 
Syrian  army  much  larger  in  numbers.  Kleber 
was  relieved  from  his  perilous  position,  and  the 
Turco-Syrian  army  was  defeated,  by  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  Bonaparte,  who  thus  brought  his 
naiue,_  which  fills  a  large  place  in  the  sanguinary 
and  disastrous  annals  of  men,  into  association  with 
the_  names  and  places  of  biblical  history.  This 
plain,  at  an  earlier  period,  was  the  scene  of  the 
severe  contest  between  Barak  and  Sisera,  with 
which  the  readers  of  the  bible  are  familiar.  Barak 
seems  to  have  made  his  head-quarters  near  this 
mountain.  The  expressions  in  the  Scriptures  are  : 
— "  Barak  went  down  from  Mount  Tabor,  and  ten 
thousand  men  with  him."  Sisera  was  defeated ; 
and  the  triumphal  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
with  Its  highly  poetic  allusions  to  Taanach  and 
Megiddo  and  "the  ancient  river  of  Kishon,"  its 
eulogy  of  Jael,  and  its  graphic  description  of  the 
mother  of  Sisera,  celebrated  a  victory  which  gave 
•est  to  the  land  for  forty  years.  It  was  here  that 
he  Jewish  king  Josiah  was  defeated  and  lost  his 
ife,  in  a  contest  with  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt.  And  it  was  in  a  great  battle  with^the 
Philistines,  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  at  the 
foot  of  Gilboa,  that  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  slain. 
The  story  of  tho  last  battle  and  of  the  fall  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  has  a  peculiar  and  melancholy 
interest.  I  had  always  felt  the  afi"ecting  sadness 
of  its  incidents,  and  my  presence  among  the  scenes 
where  their  death  occurred,  renewed  those  early 
feelings.  The  monarch  of  Israel,  standing  face  to 
face  with  what  he  felt  to  be  the  last  and  decisive 
hour  of  his  destiny,  experienced  in  his  want  of 
faith,  the  loss  and  want  of  that  moral  strength 
which  was  necessary  for  the  encounter.  And  what 
a  want— what  a  loss  was  this !  Man  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  he  mu.=t  believe  in  somethincr.  Such  is 
the  innate  sense  of  his  own  weakness,  °when  he  is 


compels  u.u,  lu  occo.  .luuic  ouppui  I.  una  ii  ne  aoes 
not  trust  in  God,  he  will  naturally  and  almost  ne- 
cessarily look  round  for  something  else.  Saul 
had  cea.sed  to  place  confidence  in  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  went  to  seek  counsel  of 
the  Witch  of  Endor.  The  scene  of  this  remarka- 
ble and  unbelieving  visit  is  all  in  sight.  It  was 
here, — over  these  plains  and  around  these  moun- 
tains— that  the  humiliated  monarch,  shrouded  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  in  the  mists  of  the  valley, 
found  his  way  to  her  mysterious  dwelling.  Strange 
was  the  vision  that  met  him.  The  earth  opened, 
and  an  "old  man  came  up."  Terrible  was  the 
denunciation  which  was  uttered. 

"  Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye; 

His  hands  were  withered,  and  his  veins  were  dry 

His  foot  in  bony  whiteness,  glittered  there,  '  ' 

yhriinkeu  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare. 

Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth  as  fulls  the  oak, 

At  ouce,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke'. " 

The  poetry  of  the  English  bard  has  not  exceed- 
ed the  simple,  but  sublime  and  terrific  statement 
of  the  Scriptures. 

_  In  deep  astonishment  and  sorrow  the  Jewish 
king  arose  from  the  ground,  on  which  he  had 
fallen  prostrate.  He  went  back  to  the  foot  of 
Gilboa,  where  his  soldiers  awaited  him.  He  ar'ain 
puton  his  armor  ;  but  military  skill  has  no  power 
against  the  decisions  of  Providence.  God  had 
left  him.  His  spear,  without  a  higher  power  to 
hold  and  direct  it,  was  shivered  in  his  grasp.  And 
in  dying  he  left  a  melancholy  name,  which  has 
attracted  the  memory  and  the  sympathies  of  men 
because  it  was  associated  with  that  of  Jonathan' 
-nd  because  it  is  celebrated  in  song.  ' 

As  I  stood  upon  the  top  of  Tabor,  and  cast  my 
eye  towards  the  region  where  Saul  fought  and 

fell,  I  felt  anew  how  genius  consecrates  "place 

how  mind  immortalizes  matter.  I  remembered 
the  touching  allusion  to  Gilboa  in  the  sad  ele^y 
of  David.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  this  great  king  and  poet.  And  here,  also,  amid 
mingled  scenery  of  plains  and  mountains  which 
he  has  celebrated  in  his  songs,  he  is  once  more 
brought  to  mind.  In  the  overthrow  of  the  king 
who  persecuted  him  and  of  the  king's  son  who 
loved  him,  unable  to  help,  but  with  a  heart  full  of 
pity,  he  could  only  pour  forth  his  lamentations  in 
such  strains  of  tenderness  and  beauty  as  no  other 
one  could  utter. 

A  great  poet  is  necessarily  great  in  his  charac- 
ter,—and  IS  great  also,  or  is  likely  to  be  so,  in 
the  circumstances  which  surround  him.  David 
was  a_  poet,  because  in  his  life  and  character  he 
himself  a  poem— a  great  dramatic  and  epic 
history,  reaching  from  the  shepherd  to  the  king, 
and  filled  up  with  thoughts,  afl^ections  and  actions. 
And  worthy  to  be  celebrated  himself,  he  imparted 
immortality  to  others,  because  his  intercourse  with 
God  had  opened  in  his  own  soul  the  fresh  springs 
of  immortal  life. 

But  if  mind  consecrates  and  immortalizes  mat- 
Lcr,  it  is  equally  true  that  material  nature,  in  con- 
nection with  the  incidents  of  personal  situation  and 
-ilations,   cive   a  character   and    dcvelnnnipnt    t« 
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mind.  The  fact  that  the  mind's  inspiration,  so 
far  as  it  is  really  great  and  true,  is  from  God,  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  additional  and  the 
obvious  fact,  that  whatever  is  special  in  the  charac- 
ter and  mode  of  its  action,  is  from  the  subordinate 
providence  of  situation  and  circumstances.  This 
■whole  region  seemed  to  me  to  claim  the  great 
Jewish  poet  as  a  child  even  now.  The  mind  of 
David,  as  it  is  recorded  and  represented  in  thu 
Bible,  shows  too  distinctly  to  leave  any  doubt,  in 
•what  land  and  under  what  influences  of  religion 
'  and  of  history  it  developed  itself.  If  Homer,  sepa- 
rated from  his  own  enchanted  Greece,  could  not 
have  been  Homer,  but  would  have  missed  and 
lost  the  secret  of  his  o\?n  powers,  amid  the  strange 
scenery  and  manners  and  the  barbarous  language 
of  the  British  Isles,  or  of  other  rude  and  uncivilized 
places  of  his  time,  David  could  not  have  been  [in 
all  respects]  what  he  was  in  any  other  country, 
among  any  other  mountains,  and  under  any  other 
institutions  and  histories  than  those  of  Palestine. 

(To  be  continuedO 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  TliD  Memoir  of  Mary  Jane  Graham. 

(Continued  from  page  147.) 

"  With  regard  to  the  theatre,  and  amusements 
of  this  kind.  Christians  must  have  little  to  do,  if 
they  can  find  time  for  them.  But  if  they  could 
find  time,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  what 
business  they  can  find  there.  Aie  not  the  senti- 
ments usually  uttered  in  such  places  quite  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  precepts  of  God  ?  Are  not  pride, 
vain-glory,  self-destruction,  hatred,  dissipation,  un- 
lawliil  attachments,  held  up  to  our  admiration  in 
many  theatrical  compositions,  considered  as  trival 
faults  in  mo.st  of  them,  and  detested  upon  right 
principles  in  none?  Can  you  sit  with  compla- 
cency, and  hear  a  company  of  your  fellow-crea- 
tures with  immortal  souls,  uttering  sentiments 
which  only  tend  to  make  them  despise  Christ  and 
his  ways  ? 

I  was  once  induced  to  attend  "  Matthews  at 
Home,"  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  sensations  I 
felt,  when  he  told  us  how  his  father,  who  was  a 
good  kind  of  man,  but  too  religious,  had  tried  to 
keep  him  from  coming  on  the  .stage.  When  I 
looked  around,  and  saw  the  merriment  expressed 
in  every  face,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself, 
this  is  no  place  for  me ;  there  are  no  lovers  of 
Christ  here;  for  "charity  rejoiceth  not  in  inicpi- 
ty,"  as  these  poor  deluded  people  are  doing. 

And  now,  my  dearest  friend,  I  have  proposed 
many  privations  to  you;  and  what  have  1  to  offer 
in  return  ?  Is  othing  but  the  love  of  Jesus.  If  it 
cannot  make  us  happy  here,  then  heaven  itself 
would  not  make  us  happy.  0  let  us  pray  for  this 
love.  Let  us  cast  olf  the  spirit  of  bondage,  and 
not  come  to  God  as  slaves  who  must  serve  him,  hut 
as  his  redeemed  children,  who  love  to  serve  him, 
and  who  find  his  service  perfect  freedom.  Let  us 
study  all  the  sweet  relations  in  which  he  has  re- 
vealed himself  to  us  in  the  Scriptures, — father, 
brother,  friend,  husband,  lover.  Here  is  perpetual 
and  rational  study  for  us  ;  and  the  more  we  study 
it,  the  sweeter  we  shall  find  it. 

It  is  but  a  little  ray  of  this  love  that  as  yet  has 
warmed  my  heart,  yet  I  can  tell  you,  dearest  and 
most  beloved  friend,  that  it  is  worth  renouncino- 
ten  thousand  worlds  for. 

We  are  strangers  and  pilgrims  here,  let  not  the 
world  see,  that  the  joys  of  the  love  of  Christ  and 
communion  with  him,  are  not  enough  to  occupy  us, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  many  vain  and 
trifling  ways  they  have  invented  of  killing  time, 
and  driving  eternity  out  of  their  thoughts.  Do 
not  let  the  words  '  affected,'  'precise,'  '  hypocrite,' 


'  enthusiast,'  '  fool,'  madman,'  and  many  other 
epithets,  which  perhaps  you  will  bear  lavished  upon 
followers  of  the  Lamb,  discourage  you  from  making 
his  cause  and  people  your  own.  I  cannot  but  re- 
mind you  that  '  all  who  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus,  must  suffer  persecution.'  Not  perhaps  open 
persecution  now,  but  ridicule,  dislike,  sneering, 
either  open  or  secret,  must  be  your  lot,  if  you 
determine  to  be  not  conformed  to  tliis  world. 
AVe  must  not  think  it  hard,  or  he  angry  or  dis- 
heartened, if  these  things  come  upon  us  ;  for  our 
Master  was  a  scorn  and  derision  to  all  around 
him." 

The  tenderness  and  consideration  with  which 
she  enforced  these  supremely  important  subjects 
upon  her  young  friends,  is  noticed  by  those  who  were 
experimentally  acquainted  with  it.  The  following 
is  an  instructive  specimen  of  the  mode  and  spirit 
in  which  this  obligation  may  be  most  effectually 
discharged.  After  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  some 
of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  she  brings 
them  home  in  a  direct  ai.d  close  application  to  the 

conscience  of  her  friend.     "  And  now  beloved , 

let  us  turn  from  every  other  consideration  to  your- 
self, and  the  state  of  your  own  mind.  You  tell  me 
that  I  am  severe.  Indeed,  I  would  not  willingly 
be  so.  A  miserable  sinner  myself,  saved  only  by 
the  free  mercy  of  God,  what  right  have  I  to  be  se- 
vere upon  others  ?  But  I  am  afiectionately  desirous 
of  you  in  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  therefore,  as  my  be- 
loved friend,  I  warn  you  *  *  My  fears  about 
your  state  are  not  excited  by  what  I  have  heard. 
But  my  fears  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  querulous 
and  wordly  strain  in  which  most  of  your  letters 
to  me  are  written.  Sure  I  am,  that  if  'the  peace 
of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  did  keep 
your  heart  and  mind  in  Christ  Jesus,'  you  could 
not  be  so  much  fretted  and  discomposed  by  the 
petty  discontents,  and  trials,  and  offences  of  a  world, 
whose  frowns  and  whose  smiles  you  would  feel 
to  be  equally  beneath  your  regard.  You  would 
remember  that  your  lot  has  been  chosen  for  you 
by  a  wise  and  loving  Father,  and  that  the  most 
vexatious  events  in  it  happen  by  his  permission, 
and  for  your  good.     Whenever  we  feel  inclined  to 

murmur,  dear ,  at  our  light  afflictions,  let  us 

think  of  those  faithful  servants  of  God,  who  'had 
trial  of  cruel  mockings,  and  scourging?,  yea, 
moreover,  of  bonds  and  imprisonments ;  who  were 
stoned,  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were 
slain  with  the  sword,  who  wandered  about  in  sheep- 
skins and  goat-skins,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented,'yet  these  'destitute,  aiflicted,  tormented 
ones,'  in  patience  possesssed  their  souls.  '  The 
peace  of  God  kept  their  hearts  and  minds,'  and 
shall  it  not  keep  ours  in  our  comparatively,  no 
suffering?  Now,  if  these  '  fruits  of  the  spirit,  love, 
joy,  peace,'  flourish  in  the  heart,  they  must  show 
themselves  to  be  there  :  and  if  the  contrary  dis- 
positions— anger,  dissatisfaction,  restlessness,  ap- 
pear in  their  stead,  it  proves  either  that  we  have 
not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  therefore  are  none  of 
his,  'orelsethat  we  have  grieved  that  Holy  spirit,' 
and  caused  him  for  a  time  to  withdraw  his  sacred 
influences.  In  either  case,  we  ought  not  to  rest, 
till  we  have  sought  and  obtained  that  '  godly 
sorrow'  for  sin,  '  which  worketh  repentance  unto 
salvation  not  to  be  repented  of.'  *  *  My  busi- 
ness is  not  to  judge  you,  but  to  lead  you  to  judge 
and  examine  yourself.  This  I  earnestly  entreat 
you  to  do;  'that   you  may  not  be  judged   of  the 

Lord.'     And   should   you  now   dearest ,  feel 

offended  with  me  it  will  give  me  less  uneasiness, 
because  I  know  that  you  will  not  in  the  end  love 
me  the  less  for  having  faithfully  discharged  my 
conscience  towards  you  before  I  die." 

CTo  be  continned.J 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"  How  far  church  government  doth  extend  i 
atters  spiritual  and  purely  conscientious." — lia 
tracted  from  Robert  Harclay's  Treatise  on  Churc 
Government,  p.  52. 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  the  order  and  g( 
vernment  of  the  church,  as  it  respects  outwar 
things  ;  and  its  authority  in  condemning  or  remoi 
ing  such  things,  which  in  themselves  are  evil,  i 
being  those,  which  none  will  readily  justify :  tl 
necessity  of  which  things  is  such,  that  few  but  wi 
acknowledge  the  care  and  order  in  these  cases  I 
be  commendable  and  expedient. 

Now  I  come  to  consider  the  things  of  anothi 
kind,  which  either  verily  are,  or  are  supposed  ■ 
be  matters  of  conscience,  or  at  least,  wherein  pe^ 
pie  may  lay  claim  to  conscience,  in  the  acting  i 
forbearing  of  them  ;  in  which  the  great  question  i 
How  far  in  such  cases  the  church  may  give  pos 
live  orders  or  rules  ?  How  far  her  authority  reac 
eth,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be  binding,  and  oug 
to  be  submitted  to  ?  For  the  better  clearin 
examination  of  which,  it  will  be  fit  to  consider,— 

iirst.  Whether  the  church  of  Christ  hath  po 
in  any  cases  that  are  matters  of  conscience,  to  gv 
a  positive  sentence  and  decision,  which  may  ' 
obligatory  upon  believers. 

Secondly,  If  so,  in  what  cases  and  respects  si 
may  so  do  ? 

Thirdly,  Wherein  consists  the  freedom  and 
berty  of  conscience,  which  may  be  exercised 
the  members  of  the  true  church  diversely,  witho 
judging  one  another? 

And  lastly.  In  whom  the  power  decisive 
case  of  controversy,  or  contention  in  such  matter: 
— which  will  also  lead  us  to  observe  the  vast  d 
ference  betwixt  us  and  the  papists,  and  others 
this  particular. 

As  to  the  first.  Whether  the  church  of  Chr 
hath  power,  in  any  cases  that  are  matters  of  co 
science,  to  give  a  positive  sentence  and  decisio 
which  may  be  obligatory  upon  believers. 

I  answer  affirmatively,  she  hath  ;  and  shall  pro 
it  from  divers  instances,  both  from  Scripture  a 
reason.  For,  first,  all  principles  and  articles 
faith,  which  are  held  doctrinally,  are,  in  respect 
those  that  believe  them,  matters  of  conscience.  "S 
know  the  papists  do,  out  of  conscience  (such 
are  zealous  among  them),  adore,  worship  and  pr 
to  angels,  saints  and  images,  yea,  and  to  the  € 
charist,  as  judging  it  to  be  really  Christ  Jesu 
and  so  do  others  place  conscience  in  things  tl 
are  absolutely  wrong  :  now  I  say,  we  being  j 
thered  together  into  the  belief  of  certain  priucip 
and  doctrines,  without  any  constraint  or  world 
respect,  but  by  the  mere  force  of  truth  upon  c 
understandings,  and  its  power  and  influence  up 
our  hearts ;  these  principles  and  doctrines,  and  ( 
practices  necessarily  depending  upon  them  are, 
it  were,  the  terms  that  have  drawn  us  together,  a 
the  bond,*  by  which  wc  became  centred  into  t 
body  and  fellowship,  and  distinguished  from  oth« 
Now,  if  any  one,  or  more,  so  engaged  with  ' 
should  arise  to  teach  any  other  doctrine  or  d 
trines,  contrary  to  those  which  were  the  ground 
our  being  one  ;  who  can  deny,  hut  the  body  ha 
power  in  such  a  case  to  declare.  This  is  not  acco: 
ing  to  the  Truth  we  profess ;  and  therefore  we  p 
nounce  such  and  such  doctrines  to  be  wrong,  w 
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wbiek  we  caunot  have  unity,  nor  yet  any  more  spi- 
ritual fellowship  with  those  that  hold  them.     And 
so  cut  thsmieives  off  from  being  members,  by  dis- 
solving the  very  bond   by  which  they  were  linked 
to  the  body.  Now  this  cannot  be  accounted  tyranny 
and  oppression,  no  more  than  in  civil  society,  if  one 
of  the  society  shall  contradict  one  or  more  of  the 
fundamental  articles,  upon  which  the  society  was 
contracted,  it  cannot  be  reckoned   a  breach  or  ini 
quity  in  the  whole   society  to  declare,   that  sue! 
contradictors  have  done  wrong,  and  forfeited  their 
right    in    that   society;  in    case,    by   the   original 
constitution,  the  nature  of  the  contradiction  implies 
such  a  forfeiture,  as  usually  it  is ;   and  will  no  doubt 
hold  in  religious  matters.  As  if  a  body  be  gathered 
into  one  fellowship,   by  the  belief  of  certain  prin- 
ciples, he  that  comes  to  believe  otherwise,  naturally 
scattereth  himself;   for  that  the  cause  that  gathered 
him,  is  taken  away:   and. so  those  that  abide  con- 
stant in  declaring  the  thing  to  be  so  as  it  is,  and 
in  looking  upon  him,   and   witnessing   of  him   to 
others  (if  need  be)  to  be  such,  as  he  has  made  him- 
self, do  him  no  injury.     I  shall  make  the  supposi- 
tion in  the  general,  and  let  every  people  make  th( 
application    to   themselves,   abstracting    from    us 
and    then    let    conscience    and    reason    in    every 
impartial  reader  declare,   whether  or  not  it  doth 
not  hold  ?     Suppose  a  people  really  gathered  unto 
the   belief  of  the   true   and   certain  principles  of 
the  gospel,  if  any  of  these  people  shall  arise  and 
3ontradict  any  of  those  fundamental  truths,  whe- 
ther has  not  such  as  stand,  good  right  to  cast  such 
m  one  out  from  among  them,  and  to  pronounce 
Dostively,  this  is  coutra'ry  to  the  Truth  we  profess 
md  own;   and  therefore  ought  to  be  rejected,  and 
iot  received,  nor  yet  he  that  asserts   it  as  one  of 
IS  ?     And  is  this  not  obligatory  upon  all  the  mem- 
)er.s,  seeing  all  are  concerned  in  the  like  care  as  to 
hemselves,  to  hold  the   right,   and   shut  out  th_ 
?rong  ■;     1  cannot  tell,  if  any  man  of  reason  can 
?ell  deny  this  :   however,  I  shall  prove  it  nest  from 
lie  testimony  of  the  Scripture. 

Gal.  i.  8 ;  "  But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
eaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  than 
lat  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be 
coursed.  As  we  said  before,  so  say  I  now  again, 
■  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  Than 
lat  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed." 

1  Tim.  i.  19,  20:  "Holding  faith  and  a  good 
jnscience,  which  some  having  put  way,  concern- 
fg  faith,  have  made  shipwreck.  Of  whom  is 
lyme^najus  and  Alexander,  whom  I  have  delivered 
ato  Satan  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme." 

2  John  X.  :  "  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and 
:ing  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  'your 
»use,  neither  bid  him  rejoice."  (For  so  the  Greek 
^th  it.) 

.These  Scriptures  are  so  clear  and  plain  in  them- 
fves,  as  to  this  purpose,  that  they  need  no  great 
iposition  to  the  unbiased  and  unprejudicate  reader. 
^r  seeing  it  is  so,  that  in  the  true  church  there 
^y  men  arise,  and  speak  perverse  things,  contrary 
the  doctrine  and  gospel  already  received  ;  what 
to  be  the  place  of  those  that  hold  the  pure  and 
pient  truth '!  must  they  look  upon  these  perverse 
m  still  as  their  brethren?  must  they  cherish 
pm  as  fellow-members,  or  must  they  judge,  con- 
^n  and  deny  them  ?  We  must  not  think  the 
3stle  wanted  charity,  who  will  have  them  ac- 
•sed ;  and  that  gave  Hymenasus  and  Alexander 
ir  to  Satan  after  that  they  had  departed  from  the 
e  faith,  that  they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme, 
short,  if  we  must,  (as  our  opposers  herein  ao- 
iwledge,)  preserve  and  keep  those  that  are  come 
)wn  the  truth,  by  the  same  means  they  were 
hered  and  brought  into  it,  we  must  not  cease  to 
plain  with  them,  and  tell  them,  when  they  are 
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wrong ;  and  by  sound   doctrine  both  exhort  and 
convince  gainsayers.     If  tbe  apostles  of  Christ  of 
old,  and  the  preachers  of  the  evoriastinu-  gospel  in 
this  day,  had  told  all  people,  however  wron-  thev 
found    them    in    their    faith    and   principles,    our 
chanty  and  love  is  such,  we  dare  not  judge  you 
nor  separate  from  you;   but  let  us  all  live  in  love 
to^'other,  and  every  one  enjoy  his  own  opinion,  and 
all   will   be   well;   how   should   the   nations   have 
been  ?_  or  what  way  can  they  be  brought  to  truth 
and  righteousness?   would   not  the  devil  love  this 
doctrine   well,  by  which   darkness   and   ignorance, 
error   and   confusion   might   still   continue  in   the 
earth  unreproved  and    uncondemned.      If  it  was! 
ncedtul  then  for  the  apostles  of  Christ  in  th 
of  old  to  reprove,  without  sparing  to  tell  the  hic'rh 
priests  and  great  professors  among  the  Jews,  th°at 
and   stiff-necked,  and  alway 
resisted   the  Holy  Ghost,  without  being  guilty  of 
mposition  and   oppression,   or  want  of  true   love 
and   charity;   and   also   for  those  messengers  the 
Lord  raised  up  in  this  day,  to  reprove  and  cry  out 
ainst  the  hireling  priests,  and  to  tell  the  world 
openly  both  professors  and  profane,  that  they  were 
in  darkness  and  ignorance,  out  of  the  truth,  stran- 
gers and  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel ; 
if  God  has  gathered  a  people,  by  this  means,  into 
the  belief  of  one  and  the  same  truth,  must  not  they 
It  they  turn  and   depart  from  it,  be   admonished 
reproved  and  condemned,  (yea,  rather  than  those 
thatare  not  yet  come  to  the  truth,)  because  they 
crucify  afresh  unto  themselves  the  Lord  of  o-bry 


the  wires  have  been 

trees,  it  has  decayed,  so 

entirely 


luir  them,  finds  that  whereve 
laid  near  to  roots  of  oak 
as  to  be  almost  or  quite  useles.s,  wh; 
sound  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards.  A  wliitish''- 
looking  plant  is  detected  in  the  soil  about  the  trough 
in  which  the  wire  is  laid,  which  is  very  much  like 
the  .spawn  of  the  mushroom.  Wherever  it  touches 
the  wires,  the  gutta-pereha  is  found  to  be  decayed. 
A  fungus  which  is  supposed  to  be  developed  from 
this  spawn,  is  found  under  the  oak  trees,  but  no- 
where else.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  and 
nas  a  powerful  odor,  which  is  apparent  in  break- 
ng  the  soil.  —  Highton  tried  the  experiment  of 
growing  a  fungus  {agaricus  cunpesUis)  near  a 
ays  [piece  of  gutta-percha,  and  found  that  it  destroyed 
the  insulating  powers  of  the  gum.  —  Iliirhton 
also  found  that  the  wires  laid  at  Winslow  in"  iron 
tubes  were  decayed,  while  those  in  wooden  troughs 
were  in  perfect  order.  This  decay,  however,  was 
not  from  the  same  cause  as  that  which  was  found 
under  the  oak  trees.— ia&e;-. 


For  "TIio  FiieDd," 

Sarah  [Ijncs]  Crubb. 
Witney,    Tenth   mo.    17th,    1822.— Respecting 
some  favoured  meetings  on  this  journey,  she  writes^ 
as  come  into  gli 


The 


and  put  him  to  open  shame  ? 

It  seems  the  apostle  judged  it  very  needful  they 
should  be  so  dealt  with.  Tit.  i.  10,  when  he  says, 
"  I  here  are  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  de- 
ceivers, especially  they  of  the  circumcision,  whose 
mouths  must  be  stopped,"  &c.     Were  such  a  prin-  ....„ 
ciple  to  be  received  or  believed,  that  in  the  church  {and 
of  Christ  no  man  should  be  separated  from,  no  man 
condemned  or  excluded  the  fellowship  and   com- 
mumon  of  the  body,  for  his  judgment  or  opinion  in 
matters  of  faith,  then  what  blasphemies  so  horrid 
what  heresies  so  damnable,  what  doctrines  of  devils', 
but  might  harbour  itself  in  the  church  of  Christ? 
What  need  then  of  sound  doctrine,  if  no  doctrine 
make  unsound  ?     What  need  of  convincino-  and  ex- 
hoi-ting  gainsayers,  if  to   gainsay  be   no   crime? 
\V  here  should  the  unity  of  the  faith  be  ?     Were 
not  this  an  inlet  to  all  manner  of  abomination;  and 
to   make  void   the   whole   tendency  of  Christ,  and 
his  apostle's  doctrine;   and   render  the  gospel   of 
none  effect;   and  give  a  liberty  to  the  unconstant 
and  giddy  will  of  man  to  innovate,  alter  and  over- 
turn at  his  pleasure  ?     So  that  from  all  that  is 
above-mentioned,  we  do  safely  conclude,  that  where 
a  people  are  gathered  together  into  the  belief  of 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
if  any  of  that  people  shall  go  from  their  principles! 
and  assert  things  false  and  contrary  to  what  they 
have  already  received;  such  as  stand  and   abide 
firm  in  the  faith,  have  power,  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
after  they  have  used  christian  endeavours  to  con- 
vince and  reclaim  them,  upon  their  obstinacy,  to 
separate  from  such,  and  to  exclude  them  from  their 
spiritual  fellowship  and  communion  :   for  otherwise 
if  this  be  denied,  farewell  to  all  Christianity,  or  to 
the  maintaining  of  any  sound  doctrine  in  the  church 
of  Christ. 


Underground  Electric  Telegraph  Wires.— m. 
Highton   has  recently  made   some  reports  to  the 
British  Electric  Telegraph  Company  upon  the  con- 
dition of  their  wires.     For  the  isolation   of  these 
hen  laid  under  ground,  gutta-percha  is  used   as 
1  enveloping  material,  and  its  durability  is  a  mat- 
I  ter  of  great  importance.    —  Highton,  in  examin- 


iving  power  tias  come  into  glorious  dominion, 
fter  all  the  baptisms  and  strippiugs  attendant  on 
such  engagem-ents.  Forever  magnified  and  praised 
be  Israel's  God  ;  He  is  more  and  more  brinffin^ 
the  people  to  the  experience  of  true  spiritual  wor° 
ship,  even  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh.  Whether  we, 
as  a  Society,  will  become  more  spiritually  minded 
or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  God  will  be  glorified,  and 
Truth  and  its  testimonies  exalted  in  the  earth,  even 
until  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  the  mountain  of 
his  holiness,  which  is  set  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  above  all  the  hills.  The  dead  forms 
empty  professions,  whether  amongst  us  or 
others,  must  yield  to  the  living  substance  and  the 
eternal  power  ;  but  I  fear  that  many  under  our 
name  will  wither  more  and  more,  and  be  taken 
away,  so  great  is  the  oppression  of  the  life,  and  so 
dry  are  many  meetings,  as  to  their  general  condi- 
tion ;  so  that  I  am  often  ready  to  say,  Oh  !  where 
IS  the  living  sap  from  the  living  root?  and  while 
much  is  doing  in  works  of  benevolence  by  our 
members,  there  seems  but  little  of  that  fruit, 
whereby  our  heavenly  Father  is  glorified." 

"  On  this  journey  we  have  lodged  at  the  house 
of  two  aged  Friends,  William  Atkins  and  wife,  who 
knew  me  when  travelling  this  way  twenty-four 
years  ago.  The  age  of  W.  A.  is  eighty-five,  and 
that  of  his  wife  eighty-eight ;  their  faculties  are 
clear ;  they  were  both  at  meeting  with  us ;  their 
state  of  mind  is  truly  desirable ;  we  took  a  solemn 
and,  I  expect,  a  final  leave  in  this  mutable  state. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  Christian  travellers  so 
far  safe  on  their  passage  to  a  glorious  eternity,  for 
'hey  seem  to  have  weathered  many  storms,  and  to 
have  cast  anchor  in  the  haven,  waiting  for  a  joyful 
landing  on  the  blissful  shore."  , 

Such  instances  of  perseverance  to  old  age  are  a 
beautiful  example  to  younger  travellers,  who  have 
their  fears  at  times  of  falling  by  the  hand  of  their 
adversary.  They  prove  the  faithfulness  of  their 
Guide  and  Protector,  that  as  He  first  enlightened 
them  to  .see  their  fallen  condition,  and  drew  them 
out  of  it  by  the  cords  of  love.  He  would  never  de- 
sert them  so  long  as  they  gave  up  and  sought  to  be 
led  by  Him.  It  was  of  bis  free  mercy  that  he  be- 
gan the  work,  not  to  deceive  and  leave  them  to  be 
overpowered  by  the  cruel  enemy,  after  he  had 
brought  them  into  his  banqueting  house,  and  his 
banner  over  them  had  been  love,  but  to  teach  them 
by  his  mercies  and  his  judgments,  and  reveal  to 
them  his  Divine  and  Omnipotent  character  as  the 
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great  Captain  of  salvation,  whom  no  strait  or  dif-  fi 
ficulty  could   ever  foil   in   the  accomplisbment  of  I 
their  salvation.     Blessed  will  all  be  who  humbly 
trust  in  Him  to  the  end. 

"  iS'ear  London,  Eleventh  mo.  16th. — Let  us  be 
diligently  watchful  with  that  power  which  can  yet 
rebuke  all  unclean  spirits,  while  herewith  we  guard 
ao-ainst  our  untoward  tempers  and  dispositions,  that 
would  lead  us  to  murmur  as  the  children  of  Israel 
did  in  the  wilderness,  and  were  destroyed  of  the 
destroyer;  and  to  'tempt  Christ  as  some  of  them 
tempted'  Him,  and  were  destroyed  of  serpents. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  treading  upon  scorpions 
still,  in  the  eternal  might  of  our  Kcdcemer,  and  of 
knowing  what  it  is  to  be  preserved,  so  as  to  over- 
come every  hurtful  and  deadly  thing." 

About  the  same  date — "Does  trouble  spring  out 
of  the  ground  1  Is  it  thus  a  spontaneous  thing  ? 
Surely  no ;  but  every  particle  of  its  weight  passes 
through  the  scales  in  which  mountains  are  weighed, 
and  the  balance  which  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Dread 
of  nations,  even  lest  there  should  be  more  than 
could  be  supported  by  His  dependent  little  ones ; 
so  that  witii  the  temptations  or  trials  that  assail  us, 
a  way  is  made  for  our  escape. 

"  titockwell,  17th. — It  is  a  favour  that  such  is 
the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Christ,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  body,  as  they  are  kept  by  His 
power,  are  enabled  to  feel  with  and  for  each  other, 
even  without  that  outward  knowledge  and  inter- 
course, which  is  nevertheless  very  precious,  and 
truly  desirable  in  the  Divine  will.  I  nmch  desire 
we  may  be  more  and  move  united  in  the  insepara- 
ble love  of  our  dear  Eedecmer,  and  that  He  may 
hold  us  in  his  hand  for  evermore.  In  low  times 
we  are  perhaps  ready  to  call  in  question  that  which 
we  have  tasted  and  handled  of  the  word  of  life,  as 
being  really  such,  but  'he  that  thinketh  he  knoweth 
anything,  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know ;' 
therefore  does  it  please  the  Lord  to  eclipse  all  for- 
mer experience  of  his  goodness  before  his  dearest 
children,  that  they  may  learn  from  season  to  season 
to  depend  on  Him  alone." 

"  Stockwell,  Fifth  mo.  5th,  1823.— May  it  please 
Divine  Goodness  to  increase  the  number  of  tho.se 
amongst  the  dear  youth,  who  are  '  skillful  in  la- 
mentation,' and  valiant  in  the  most  glorious  cause. 
There  is  occasion  for  it  here  too,  for  few  compara- 
tively are  prepared  for  the  Lord's  service,  for  want 
of  co-operating  with  his  power  in  the  heart.  My 
soul  is  often  poured  out  as  it  were,  before  the  Most 
High,  that  He  may  be  pleased  to  visit  our  dear 
phildren  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  his  love,  well 
knowing  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  preserved  in  a 
state  termed  innocent,  but  that  if  any  are  brought 
into  a  fitness  to  glorify  Him  in  their  right  allot- 
ments in  His  church,  it  must  be  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire.'' 
After  passing  through  severe  illness,  she  appears 
to  have  gone  to  Dover  for  the  purpose  of  recruit 
ing  health,  whence  she  writes  Sixth  mo.  27th  :— 
"  I  had  pain  in  my  face,  ear,  &c.,  the  day  I  left 
you,  and  mostly  since ;  but  it  increased  so  much 
for  two  or  three  days,  as  greatly  to  impair  my 
strength,  and  was  attended  with  loss  of  appetite 
Yesterday  I  sent  for  a  surgeon  who  soon  relievec 
me  in  a  degree,  by  making  a  deep  incision  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  where  he  said  an  abscess  had 
formed,  that  at  once  accounted  for  the  great  suf- 
"fering  I  had  felt.  All  these  things  are  against  my 
progressing  in  health  as  we  hoped  for,  by  coming 
all  this  long  way  from  home.  Had  I  not  sought 
Divine  counsel,  it  would  have  been  doubly  discour- 
aging since  our  tarriance  here,  to  meet  with  so 
much  obstruction  to  using  the  means  for  promoting 
health  and  strength  ;  the  weather  has  been  un- 
favourable, and  it  seems   as  if  I  could  not  keep 


catching  cold  ;  but  I  may  confess  to  the 
goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  in  that  His  power 
has,  I  think,  been  exalted  in  some  meetings  which 
I  have  been  able  to  attend,  including  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  for  worship,  and  also  in  some  more  pri- 
vate seasons  of  religious  retirement.  Dover  is  a 
wonderful  place,  or  rather  the  surrounding  scene- 
ry. The  lofty  and  venerable  castle,  the  cliff's,  the 
majestic  opening  between  them  to  the  sea,  con- 
trasted with  the  verdant  fields  in  the  valley,  the 
interspersion  of  trees  and  villages,  with  the  river 
gently  gliding  along,  all  inspired  my  mind  with 
delight,  and  raised  my  heart  in  praise  to  the  Au- 
thor of  nature,  while  my  body  was  in  pain." 

In  a  letter  to  one  for  whom  she  felt  a  deep  in 
terest,  she  writes,  Eighth  mo.  4th  : — "  I  hope  thou 
hast  the  reward  of  peace,  in  thy  obedience  and 
submission  to  thy  heavenly  Father,  who  is,  I  hum- 
bly trust,  preparing  thy  mind  to  be  a  dedicated 
servant  of  His,  a  good  example  to  those  around 
thee,  wherever  thou  art,  and  to  have  the  blessed 
reward  of  the  righteous,  even  in  this  life.  Thy 
painful  feelings,  my  precious ,  are  his  bap- 
tisms dispensed  to  thee  for  thy  good,  that  thou 
mayst  be  as  a  clean  vessel  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
I  would  encourage  thee  to  look  to  thy  dear  Sa- 
viour, who  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  that  by  his  stripes 
we  may  be  healed.  Oh  !  how  glad  I  am  that  He 
hath  measureably  made  himself  known  to  thee, 
and  that  thou  lovest  His  appearing." 

There  are  many  up  and  down  in  this  day,  on 
whom  the  Lord's  hand  has  been  laid  to  fashion 
them  for  his  use,  and  for  the  comfort  and  strength 
euing  of  the  church  in  its  tribulatcd  condition.  It 
will  not  promote  their  growth  and  fruit-bearing 
to  regard  the  clouds  and  the  adverse  winds,  so  a 
to  turn  away  from  the  duties  which  their  Lord 
calls  them  to  perform.  He  can  disperse  clouds, 
and  still  the  storm,  and  give  energy  to  stand  boldly 
for  his  cause,  when  his  time  arrives  to  put  his  chil- 
dren forth  in  the  work  he  appoints.  Even  the 
apostles  walked  by  faith  and  not  by  sight ;  and 
though  it  is  proper  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem,  the  quiet 
habitation,  until  we  are  endued  with  power  and 
authority  from  on  high,  yet  we  must  not  look  for 
great  or  irresistible  impulses  to  force  us  to  do  the 
Lord's  will.  The  intimations  differ  in  strength  and 
in  clearness  ;  sometimes  attended  with  a  flow  of 
love  to  our  heavenly  Father  and  to  the  cause  of 
the  salvation  of  souls — sometimes  with  feelings  of 
great  weakness  and  the  disposition  to  hold  back 
lest  we  should  err ;  but  not  being  in  haste  to  move, 
the  mind  is  finally  favoured  with  clearness,  and  the 
fear  of  withholding  more  than  is  meet,  lest  it  land 
in  poverty  and  weakness,  and  dimness  of  vision, 
adds  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  obeying  the 
Lord's  call.  On  one  occasion  John  Churchman 
was  tried  with  the  suggestion  that  he  had  erred  in 
speaking  from  a  motion  that  was  so  gentle  and 
low,  that  he  might  have  refrained,  which  brought 
him  under  great  exercise  to  know  the  truth  of  h 
condition,  in  which  he  was  secretly  drawn  to  attend 
to  something  that  spoke  inwardly  after  this  man- 
ner : — "  If  thou  wast  to  take  a  lad,  an  entire  stran- 
ger to  thy  language  and  business,  however  likely 
he  appeared  for  service,  thou  must  speak  loud 
distinctly  to  him,  and  perhaps  with  an  accent  or 
tone  that  might  show  thee  to  be  in  earnest  to  en- 
s:  but 


obey  ihy  will  on  such  a  small  intelligent  informa- 
tion.' I  was  instantly  relieved  thereby,  beheving 
it  to  be  from  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that  is  to  guidt 
into  all  truth." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  fol' owing  exquisite  lines  on  the  birth  of  ai 
infant,  written  in  India  by  Emily  C.  Judson,  ] 
have  felt  free  to  copy  for  "  The  Friend."         N. 

Ere  last  year's  moon  bad  left  the  sky, 
A  birdling  sought  ray  Indian  nest. 

And  folded,  oil,  so  lovingly  I 
Her  tiny  wings  upon  my  breast. 


Two  rose  leav 
Shut  softly 


evening's  purple  tinge, 
lelplessness,  she  lies; 
3,  with  a  silken  fringe, 
n  her  starry  eyes. 


gage  his  attention  and  point  out  the  bui  ^ 
thou  wouldst  expect  it  should  be  otherwise  with  a 
child  brought  up  in  thy  house,  who  knew  thy  lan- 
guage, and  with  whom  thou  hadst  been  familiar. 
Thou  wouldst  expect  him  to  wait  by  thee,  and 
watch  thy  motions,  so  as  to  be  instructed  by  thine 
eye  looking  upon  him,  or  pointing  thy  finger,  and 
wouldst  rebuke  or  correct  such  an  one,  if  he  did  not 


There  's  not  in  Ind  a  lovelier  bird ; 

Broad  earth  owns  not  a  happier  nest; 
0  God,  thou  hast  a  fountain  stirred, 

Whose  waters  never  more  shall  restl 

This  beautiful,  mysterious  thing, 
This  seeming  visitant  from  heaven  ; 

This  bird  with  the  immortal  wing, 
To  me — to  me,  thy  hand  hath  given. 

The  pulse  first  caught  its  tiny  stroke, 

The  blood  its  crimson  hue,  from  mine  ; — 

This  life,  -which  I  have  dared  invoke. 
Henceforth  is  parallel  with  thine. 

A  silent  awe  is  in  my  room — 

I  tremble  with  delicious  fear; 
Tbe  future  with  its  light  and  gloom, — 

Time  and  eternity  are  here. 

Doubts — hopes,  in  eager  tumult  rise  ; 

Hear,  0  my  God!  one  earnest  prajer:— 
Room  for  my  bird  in  paradise, 

And  give  her  angel  plumage  there  ! 

Selected. 

THE  FATHER  TO   HIS   MOTHERLESS   CHILDREi 
Come,  gather  closer  to  my  side. 

My  little  smitten  flock — 
And  I  will  tell  of  him  who  brought 

Pure  water  from  the  rock  ; 
Who  boldly  led  God's  people  forth 

From  Egypt's  wrath  and  guile — 
And  how  a  cradled  babe  did  float 

All  helpless  on  the  Nile. 

You  're  weary,  precious  ones,  your  eyes 

Are  waudeiing  far  and  wide  ; 
Think  ye  of  her  who  kne>v  so  well 

Your  tender  thoughts  to  guide'? 
Who  could  to  wisdom's  sacred  lore 

Your  fix'd  attention  claim — 
0  never  from  your  hearts  erase 

That  blessed  mother's  name. 

'Tis  time  to  say  thy  evening  hymn— 

My  youngest  infant  dove  ; 
Come,  press  thy  velvet  check  to  mine, 

And  learn  the  lay  of  love. 
My  sheltering  arms  can  clasp  you  all 

My  poor  deserted  throng  ; 
Cling,  as  you  used  to  cling  to  her. 

Who  sings  the  angel's  song. 

Good  night— go,  say  the  prayer  she  taught. 

Beside  your  little  bed  ; 
The  lips  that  used  to  bless  you  there, 

Are  silent  with  the  dead. 
A  father's  hand  your  course  may  guide 

Amid  the  thorns  of  life  ; 
His  cares  protect  these  shrinking  plants 

That  dread  the  storms  of  strife  ; 
But  who,  upon  your  infant  hearts, 

Shall  like  that  mother  write  ? 
Who  touch  the  springs  that  rule  the  soul? 

Dear  mourning  babes,  good  night. 


We  may  lose  the  whole  of  our  worldly  propei 
and  yet  be  rich  ;  but  if  we  lose  our  souls,  the  wh 
world,  though  gained  in  lieu  of  them,  is  but  an 
significant  toy. 


THE    FKIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCUES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

•  (Continued  from  page  165.) 

SUSANNA   MORRIS. 

When  we  find  the  whole  or  a  great  proportion  of 
a  family,  as  tliey  grow  up  to  maturity,  manifesting 
religious  stability,  watchful  circumspection,  and 


were,  an  open  boat,  the  master  having  left  the 
hatches  at  home,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay.  We 
set  sail  on  Seventh-day,  in  order  to  cross  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  to  Nansemond  River,  but  the  winds 
grew  so  boisterous  that  we  were  driven  out  to  the 
open  ocean,  about  ten  leagues.  It  pleased  the 
Lord  our  God,  that  on  our  return  toward  the  land 
.  ,  we  drove  over  a  dreadful  sand  bar,  into  an  inlet 

daily  submission  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  we  may  called  Carretuck,  as  we  understood  afterwards ;  but 
well  judge  that  a  strict  parental  discipline  has  I  our  master  was  so  lost,  he  knew  not  where  he  was. 
been  exercised  upon  them,  and  that  their  parents  I  It  was  between  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Now  let 
or  guardians  have  themselves  been  cross-bearing  me  say,  the  Lord  our  God  is  a  God  of  knowled 
christians.  The  family  of  Robert  and  Susanna 
Heath  were  of  this  class,  many  of  them  being  de- 
dicated to  the  Lord  from  their  youth. 

Joseph  Kirkbride  being  in  England  on  a  reli- 
gious visit  in  1700,  Robert  Heath  conversed  with 


by  an  outstretched  arm,  we  had  likely  perished,  and  clothes  from  the  vessel'  We  sot  ou 
all  of  us  that  were  in  the  vessel.  It  was,  as  it  and  rode  bare-backed  the  six  mile's  afr-iin 
wprp    nn   nnnn   h..,    iU.   „,..,..„   i.„..;,...  ..<■.   .,_  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^  saddles.     The  master  had  'i 

man,  who  was  sent,  I  may  say^  from  ma 
to  help  us,  to  his  neighbourhood  for  peopi 
off  the  shallop.  When  be  came,  [the 
promised  he  would  bring  our  things  in  a  canoe'. 
Therelore,  we  had  to  ride  the  same  way  back  again. 
Those  twelve  miles,  at  othar  times,  might  have  been 


and  by  him  the  living  are  preserved,  and  sometimes 
helped  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

"  My  dear  children,  it  is  worthy  of  memory  to 

observe   to  you,  how  things  fared   with  us  in  that 

great  trial.     The  sea  ran  over  us,  and  thereby  the 

Lim  about  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  fin-  little  provision  we  had,  was  soaked  in  salt  water 


lly  agreed  to  purchase  of  him  a  tract  of  land  for 
home  for  himself  and  family.  In  1701,  he,  with  his 
wife  Susanna,  and  their  children,  Robert,  Susanna, 
Ann,  Mary,  Hannah  and  Elizabeth,  came  over  to 
their  new  purchase.  They  settled  within  the  limits 
of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  where  they  soon 
became  very  useful  in  religious  Society.  Of  the 
five  daughters,  four  became  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
some  of  them  remarkably  eminent  in  their  gifts, 
and  dedicated  in  their  lives. 

Susanna,  the  eldest  daughter  and  perhaps  the 
eldest  child,  was  born  in  the  year  1G82.  She  was 
early  brought  into  subjection  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and,  in  settling  in  life,  was  favoured  with  a  com- 
panion, truly  helpful  in  a  religious  sense.  On  the 
27th  of  Seventh  month,  1703,  she  was  married  to 
Morris  Morris,  a  member  of  the  same  Monthly 
Meeting,  so  that  she  still  continued  near  her  be- 
loved parents,  and  precious  sisters.  For  sixteen 
years  after  her  marriage,  we  find  little  trace  of 
Susanna  Morris  in  religious  Society.  She  had  five 
sons  and  several  daughters,  and  her  duty  and  in- 


and  we  and  our  horses  were  lelt  destitute  of  food, 
and  to  all  appearance  likely  to  perish.  We  had 
lost  our  canoe,  and  were  surrounded  by  great  wa- 
ters, and  no  inhabitants  near  us.  There  was  a 
grassy  place  near,  and  we  thought  it  best  to  get 
the  master's  horse  out,  and  one  of  the  men  to  ride 
him  thither  at  low  water,  that  he  might  see  if  it 
was  an  island.  This  he  did,  and  the  horse  ate 
some  there,  but  he  came  back  with  tidings  it  was 
but  an  island.  Then  we  thought  it  best  to  get  the 
poor  creatures  there,  that  if  possible,  they  might 
shift  awhile  for  themselves,  whatever  the  Lord 
might  do  with  us.  Then  the  master  got  the  other 
horses,  and  took  them  about  half  way  to  the  grass, 
and  then  let  them  go.  But  instead  of  going  To  the 
grassy  land,  they  tacked  contrary,  and  I  thought 
as  foreign  to  land.  We  saw  their  landing,  and  we 
were  ready  to  think  that  the  Higher  Power  knew 
best  where  to  send  them.  So  it  was;  for,  on  the 
third  day,  as  I  was  lying  down  on  the  deck  in  a  still 
frame  of  mind,  it  sprung  in  my  mind  to  get  up, 
and  look  about  me,  which  I  did.    As  far  as  I  could 


clination  both  drew  her  homewards.  I  see,  there  were  coming  two  canoes  and  two  men  but 

At  what  time  she  first  opened  her  mouth  in  the  |  they  came  not  to  us  until  eveninf .  They  informed 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  we  know  not;  but  in  1718,  jour  master  what  place  we  were  in,  but  were  not 
we  find  her  an  acknowledged  minister,  representing  willing  to  put  us  ou  shore  there.     One  of  them  said 


the  meeting  of  ministers  of  Abington  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. About  the  close  of  1722,  she  believed  it  her 
duty  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  the 
Southern  Provinces,  and  finding  her  beloved  friend, 
Ann  Roberts,  under  a  similar  concern,  they  made 
preparation  for  the  journey.  Being  furnished  by 
their  respective  Monthly  Meetings  with  certificates 
of  unity,  as  likewise  certificates  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers,  held  Third 

mo.  4th,  1723,  they  soon  after  set  forth  on  thelberts  and  myself  set  tbrward  towards  a  poor  „r- 
journey  on  horseback  They  attended  the  Yearly  |  dow's  house,  which,  the  man  informed  us,  lav  near 
Meeting  for  Maryland  at  West  River,  in  the  begin- ,  the  sea,  six  miles  off.  When  we  came  within  half 
Ding  of  the  Fourth  month,  after  which,  crossing  over,  I  a  mile  of  the  house,  we  were  likely  to  n-o  out  of  the 
they  visited  meetings  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  from  !  way,  there  being  no  path,  the  sea  havin^^  overflowed 


he  would  come  to-morrow.  When  he  took  us 
shore,  it  was  at  the  same  place  where  our  poor 
wounded  horses  had  landed  without  information  or 
help  from  man.  It  was  six  miles  to  the  first  bouse; 
the  man  was  not  willing  to  go  with  us,  and  the 
master  was  not  able.  Our  company  had  but  little 
lood,  from  Seventh-day  morning  until  the  Fourth- 
day  following  in  the  afternoon.  For  all  that,  I  was 
thankful  that  we  were  got  on  shore,  and  Ann  Ro 


the  lower  part  of  which  they  took  passage  in  a  boat 
for  Nansemond  River,  probably  a  little  stream,  which 
emptied  at  Chuckatuck  into  James  Bay.  We  will 
now  give  a  brief  account  of  this  journey,  as  pre- 
pared after  her  return  by  Susanna  Morris,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  children. 

"  I  was  drawn  to  visit  Friends  in  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Maryland,  with  a  good  companion  ;  and 
I  may  truly  say,  the  Lord's  presence  went  along 
with  us,  and  favoured  us  among  the  people  in  ga- 
therings where  we  met  to  wait  on  him,  and  I  do 
not  remember  that  we  met  with  any  opposers  to 
what  we  had  given  us  to  say  to  them  in  all  these 
countries.  But  we  met  with  hardships  otherways. 
lu  getting  over  the  great  Bay  Chesapeake,  we  met 
with  hard  and  boisterous  winds,  and  were  thereby 
driven  out  to  sea.     Had  not  the  Lord  favoured  us 


here  we  should  go,  the  easterly  winds  blowing  hard. 
I  thought  the  Lord's  mercy  was  greatly  exten'ded  to 
us,  bis  poor  handmaids,  for  the  woman  of  the  house 
came  to  the  seaside,  to  meet  us  and  salute  us  aft^ 
this  manner:  '  Good  women,  how  came  you  hither? 
Was  it  to  do  the  will  of  God  '/'  When  we  got  to 
the  cottage,  she  showed  as  kind  as  she  could.  We 
heard  of  our  horses  after  we  had  been  there  several 
days.  They  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  widow's  house,  and  that  was  many  miles  from 
any  other.  Our  horses  had  but  one  thing  to  hin- 
der them  from  going  threescore  or  one  hundred 
miles  from  us.  If  there  had  not  been  a  hand  of  Help 
at  work,  it  certainly  would  have  been  so;  the 
place  where  they  were,  was  so  haunted  by  mosqui- 
toes. 

"Now  some  may  say,  how  got  you  your  saddles 


great  hardship ;  but  surely  the  Lord  makes  hard 
things  easy  Ibr  those  that  are  willing  to  serve  him. 
Now,  my  children,  let  me  tell  you  how  we  got  safe 
to  Carolina.  I  heard  it  was  between  sixty  and  one 
hundred  miles,  and  no  guide  for  us  but  the  Holy 
One.  Had  he  not  supported  our  minds,  we  might 
have  fainted  in  our  journey.  But  blessed  be  his 
most  holy  name  and  power,  our  hearts  were  filled 
with  thankfulness  and  cheerfulnci-s  to  set  forward. 
We  had  a  prosperous  journey,  and  got  well  there  ; 
our  poor  wounded  horses  carried  us  amongst  Friends'. 
Mine  died  there,  but  my  companion's  escaped,  and 
she  rode  on  him  home  again." 

The  two  Friends  were  soon  industriously  engaged 
in  visiting  Friends  about  Pasquetank  and  Perqui- 
mans, and  having  finished  their  labours  with  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Perquimans,  held  Sixth  mo. 
4th,  they  received  a  return  certificate  of  cordial 
unity  and  love.  From  thence  they  proceeded 
homewards,  attending  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
A'irginia,  and  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  on 
their  way.  They  were  at  Nancemond  Monthly 
Meeting  on  the  13th  of  the  Sixth  mouth,  which 
meeting  also  gave  forth  a  kindly  certificate  of  unity 
with  their  services.  They  reached  home  in  the 
Ninth  month,  after  an  eventful  and  trying  journey 
in  many  respects  to  themselves,  and  yet,°as  far  as 
respects  the  church,  an  eminently  prosperous  one. 
The  valuable  Friends,  at  the  Clilts  in  Maryland, 
ifter  they  had  passed  home,  ahhough  they  do  not 
ippear  to  have  attended  any  meeting  for  business 
there,  deemed  it  right  to  send  after  them  a  testi- 
mony of  unity  with  their  go-pel  labours  in  those 
parts. 

In  closing  her  account  of  this  journey,  Susanna 
Morris  writes,  "  I  have  given  a  short  account  of  the 
many  trials  the  Lord  helped  us  through.  We  got 
safe  home  to  our  husbands  and  families  again,  and 
I  may  say,  the  Lord  was  my  exceeding  great  re- 
ward, for  I  felt  sweet  peace  in  my  bosom." 

(To  be  continued.) 


[From  the  American  Journ.ll  of  Ins.lnity.] 

Sane  and  Insane. 

A    TRUE    STOIIY    OF    THE    LOSS    OF    KEASO.V. 
(Concluded  from  jjiige  1G3.) 

That  brief  journey  was  a  strange  one  indeed. 
Its  incidents  are  burned  into  my  memory,  and  will 
live  there  while  memory  exists.  Scarcely  had  the 
train  started,  ere  a  world  of  phantasies,  each  of 
which  I  clearly  remember,  filled  my  vision  and  my 
mind.  As  the  train  approached  Syracuse,  the  whole 
world  seemed  astir.  My  mind  was  yet  full  of  the 
exciting  political  campaign  through  which  I  had 
just  passed.  The  polls  were  closed,  but  the  cam- 
paign was  not  yet  over  for  me.  Villages  and  great 
fields  were  filled  with  immense  mass  meetings  of 
all  parties.  They  lined  either  side  of  the  road,  and 
presented  to  me  a  scene  of  the  most  exciting  and 
interesting  character.  Numerous  shadowy  political 
friends  informed  me  that  ex-Governor  Seymour 
was  to  address  a  multitude  at  Syracuse.  I  briefly 
thanked  them,  and  looked  forward  with  intense 
interest  to  the  gathering.  As  we  journeyed  on. 
the  fields  on  either  side  of  the  cars  began  to  fill  up 
with  incalculable  numbers  of  people,  marching  in 
solid  columns  many  miles  in  length,  and  liberally 
akled  with   military — "  horse,  foot,  and  dra- 
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goons."  I  can  never  forget  those  serried  hosts,  or 
my  disappointment,  on  reaching  Syracuse,  at  being 
informed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  visit  the 
Asylum  at  Utioa,  if  we  tarried  to  attend  the  great 
mass  meeting.  So  I  made  a  score  of  apologies, 
and,  amid  the  fancied  tumult  of  thronging  thou- 
sands and  the  march  of  interminable  processions, 
the  train  thundered  on  toward  Utica.  The  strange 
delusion  kept  pace  with  the  swift-going  train.  On 
either  side  of  the  road  the  country  was  alive  with 
people  and  processions,  either  gathered  at  or  mov- 
ing toward  places  for  mass  meetings  of  the  people. 
My  focus  of  vision  was  incessantly  filled  with  this 
pohtical  phantasmagoria.  In  all  directions  were 
to  be  seen  enormous  gatherings  of  human  beings, 
endless  processions  of  armies  with  banners,  count- 
less transparencies  and  mottoes,  and  no  end  of  ex- 
cited orators  on  stumps  and  rostrums,  sawing  the 
air  with  their  arms,  and  full  of  dreadful  and  dange- 
rous gesticulation.  One  speaker  pointed  proudly 
to  an  immense  piece  of  canvas  stretched  from  an 
oak  to  a  palmetto,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
words, ''  South  Carolina  and  Dr.  Kane  !  The  Union 
is  safe!  !"  I  remember  calling  my  brother's  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  indulging  in  some  criticism  on  it,  in 
which  he  fully  agreed. 

All  the  way  to  Utica,  we  were  beset  with  pro- 
cessions and  mass  meetings,  and  on  one  occasion,  I 
was  called  out  upon  the  platform  to  make  a  speech. 
It  resulted  in  the  manufacture  of  an  apology,  which 
was  not  very  graciously  received ;  and  my  impres- 
sion was,  when  I  took  my  seat,  that  I  had  made  a 
failure. 

At  one  time,  all  the  people  •in  the  car,  except 
myself,  attempted  the  rather  difficult  feat  of  stand- 
ing on  their  heads !  I  laughed  heartily  at  this, 
but  was  soon  attracted  in  another  direction  by  a 
violent  and  earnest  speech  from  my  old  friend  Gen. 
King,  of  the  Milwaukie  Sentinel,  in  favour  of  the 
elecdon  of  Col.  Fremont.  He  stood  at  one  side  of 
the  centre  of  the  car,  and  I  noticed  that  his  chin 
drummed  incessantly  upon  the  cross  rod  that  form- 
ed the  under  portion  of  the  light  baggage-rack  of 
the  coach.  I  told  him  that  I  cared  nothing  for 
his  harangue,  but  feared  that  his  lower  jaw  was 
injured.  He  replied,  that  he  could  "hold  his  jaw" 
when  he  pleased.  Myself,  brother,  and  friend  oc- 
cupied seats  together.  There  was  room  with  a  re- 
versed seat  for  another.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
space  was  filled  with  a  cane  and  umbrella  rack,  and 
that  the  handles  and  tops  of  tliese  articles  sprouted 
out  vigorously  in  all  manner  of  indigenous  and 
exotic  plants  and  flowers.  Oh,  they  were  beauti- 
ful and  fragrant !  And  yet  I  could  not  crowd  out 
the  lurking  suspicion  that  there  was  something 
wrong  about  the  whole  matter. 

This  idea  haunted  me  through  the  whole  period 
of  my  trouble — that  even  what  I  saw  that  was  un- 
real, and  that  pleased  me,  was  not  right.  My 
mind  was  constantly  engaged  in  a  brisk  and  earnest 
argument  on  a  thousand  points  that  every  passinj 
phantasy  raised  ;  and  yet  there  was  a  strange  an( 
almost  overpowering  impression  that  all  I  saw  was 
real.  This  conflict  seemed  to  mark  the  boundary 
lines  that  divided  sanity  from  insanity.  To 
this  strife  was  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  features 
of  my  trial.  It  was  kept  up  in  a  thousand  ways, 
until  I  was  restored  to  soundness  of  mental  health 
I  will  pass  over  the  incidents  connected  with  my 
arrival  at  Utica — although  all  of  them  are  clear 
and  distinct  in  my  memory — and  pass  at  once  to 
the  recital  of  the  closing  scenes  in  "my  case." 

When  it  flashed  upon  my  mind,  as  it  did  at  last, 
that  I  was  actually  an  inmate  of  the  Asylum,  and 
not  a  guest— that  my  brother  and  my  friend  were 
gone — that  a  simple  stratagem,  which  I  had  un- 
consciously aided,  had  imprisoned  me,  my  anguish 


and  excitement  were  very  great.  I  told  the  story 
of  my  griefs  to  my  fellow  patients,  whose  attention 
I  could  command ;  and  when  none  of  these  would 
listen,  there  was  no  lack  of  imaginary  friends  and 
sympathizers. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  sense   of  sight  was  seri- 

?ly  affected.  During  this  afternoon  and  the  night 
following,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  succeeding 
day,  the  sense  of  hearing  became  aflFected.  I  at- 
tributed this,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  mental  ex- 
citement caused  by  a  vivid  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  shut  up  in  the  Asylum  as  a  madman  I 
Thoughts  of  home,  and  of  family,  and  of  business, 
md  of  friends,  and  of  a  dreadful  and  nameless  ca- 
amity,  filled  my  mind  ;  and  then  I  heard  familiar 
voices  in  the  hall,  in  other  rooms,  and  out  of  doors, 
talking  of  my  case,  wondering  that  I  was  in  the 
Asylum,  and  devising  means  for  my  release.  I 
essayed  to  confer  with  them,  but  was  repulsed  by 
he  officials  of  the  Asylum,  (so  I  thought,)  and  was 
forced  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  my  room.  An 
attendant  induced  me,  at  last,  to  lie  down  in  my 
room.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  make  the 
best  of  it,  took  his  advice,  strove  to  get  interested 

putting  my  room  in  order,  unpacking  my  bag- 
cacfe,  and  at  length  threw  myself  upon  my  bed. 
Sut,  though  wearied  to  the  last  degree,  there  was 
leep  for  me.  My  eyes  closed  and  opened  in- 
voluntarily. It  was  torture.  The  window  over  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  all  the  space  behind  it,  was 
filled  with  a  pyramid  of  curious  faces,  all  staring 
intently  upon  me.  Unable  to  endure  this,  I  got 
up,  and  went  out  into  the  hall.  Patients  were  mov- 
ing about;  but  what  particularly  attracted  my  at- 
tention was  a  group  of  at  least  one  hundred  strange- 
ooking  dogs  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  men  and  women  were  feeding 
nd  caressing  them,  and  that  among  the  crowd  the 
heads  of  splendid  blooded  English  bulls  and  cows 
appeared  with  their  full  front,  great,  honest  eyes, 
and  delightful  short,  sharp,  and  crooked  horns 
Having  made  the   acquaintance  of  the  venerable 

M ,  I  asked  him  what  those  creatures  w6re " 

alluding  to  the  dogs.     Said  I,  "M ,  they  all 

look  marvellously  like  dogs,  except  each  specimen 
has  a  neck  and  head  like  a  human  being.     What 

do  you  call  them  ?"     M kindly  and  promptly 

replied, "  Sir,  those  creatures  we  call  bipeds.  They 
are  cultivated  and  cared  for  by  Dr.  Gray,  who  has 
a  fancy  that  way.  One  of  their  peculiarities  is, 
that  they  do  not  bit£."     At  this  assurance  I  was 

much  relieved,  though  M 's  explanation  in 

gard  to  the  introduction  into  the  hall  of  the  cattle 
was  not  altogether  clear  or  satisfactory,  he  assuring 
me  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  a  special  enact- 
ment of  the  Common  Council  of  Utica  ! 

Perhaps  the  singular  (to  me,  at  least)  halluci- 
nations of  sight  that  troubled  me  may  be  illustra- 
ted still  more  clearly  by  the  recital  of  the  follow- 
ing instances,  which  I  select  from  a  thousand  of 
the  "  same  sort."  Along  one  side  of  the  hall 
were  ranged  (if  I  remember  aright)  five  tables, 
covered  with  table-spreads.  The  arrangement  of 
these  covers  was  such  that  each  table  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  head  and  shoulders  of  magnificient  short- 
horned  Durham  cattle. 

Looking  from  a  window  of  the  Asylum,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  regiment  of  militia,  in  splendid 
uniform,  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  grounds.  A  vast 
crowd  of  people  gathered  there  from  the  city. 
They  came  in  all  manner  of  vehicles.  I  marvel- 
led to  see  that  all  the  omnibusses  drove  inside  of 
the  gate,  the  horses  were  unhitched  and  turned 
loose,  and  the  coaches  were  turned  over  on  their 
sides.  I  called  the  attention  of  a  patient  to  this 
fact,  and  he  replied  that  there  would  not  be  ano- 
ther Presidential  election  until  1 860,  and  that  he 


would  then  be  elected.  While  I  was  marvelling 
at  this  reply,  the  military  pageant  disappeared, 
the  omnibusses  passed  out,  filled  with  people  in  the 
Shaker  costume,  and  I  went  into  the  reading  room 
t  the  end  of  the  hall,  where  I  was  introduced  to 
those  who  were  actually  assembled,  and  where  I 
met  multitudes  of  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
were  not  there.  I  spent  the  evening  in  this  place. 
Two  pictures  hanging  in  the  room,  seemed  to  me 
to  bo  windows  looking  into  large  bazaars.  One 
was  filled  with  confectionery,  cakes,  cigars,  &c.,  and 
was  attended  by  plump  and  smiling  negro  women, 
one  of  whom  kindly  smuggled  into  my  pockets 
sundry  and  diverse  cigars,  which  formed  the  ground- 
work of  a  portion  of  the  night  of  trouble  tnat  fol- 
lowed. Having  long  smoked  cigars  to  excess,  and 
being  debarred  that  precious  privilege  in  the  Asy- 
lum, I  was  bent  on  the  stolen  luxury  of  a  smoke 
in  my  room ;  and,  before  morning  dawned,  had 
filled  my  boots  and  hat  and  bed  with  half-consumed 
Havanas,  and  fought  lustily  every  eS^ort  that  was 
made  to  detect  me  in  the  act  of  smoking. 

The  other  picture  was  a  variety  store,  filled  with 
rich  goods  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  attendants 
were  all  mulattoes.  I  thought  all  this  was  strange, 
and  argued  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Asylum,  or  the  welfare  of  the  patients. 
Stiil,  I  by  no  means  objected  to  the  gratuity  ofi'ered 
in  the  shape  of  cigars.  The  temptation  was  irre- 
sistible. 

During  this  eventful  evening,  every  moment  of 
which  seemed  to  cover  the  space  of  an  hour,  I 
seemed  to  be  constantly  dropping  articles — books, 
eye-glass,  watch-key,  &c., — that  I  could  not  pick 
up,  except  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  often  not 
at  all.     This  troubled  me  for  several  days 

When  it  became  dark,  I  looked  out  of  a  window 
opposite  me,  knowing  that  I  should  certainly  see 
some  sort  of  a  spectre.  I  wondered  first  what  it 
would  be — what  shape  it  would  take — and  was 
not  at  all  shocked  or  surprised  to  behold,  hanging 
from  hooks,  two  beautiful  specimens  of  human  ske- 
letons, male  and  female,  and  prepared  with  the 
skill  and  care  that  characterize  the  French  in  this 
respect.  I  confess  I  rather  admired  them,  and 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  lack  of  interest  man- 
ifested on  the  part  of  those  of  the  strange  company 
I  was  in  to  whom  I  pointed  out  the  beauty  of  the 
preparations  and  the  perfection  of  the  anatomy  of 
each  skeleton.  At  the  same  time,  superb  dogs 
filled  the  room — beautiful  lop-eared  English  rabbits 
jumped  from  the  flues  connected  with  the  heating 
apparatus,  and  the  air  was  all  astir  above  my  head 
and  in  the  hall  with  innumerable  birds,  of  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  plumage  and  song. 

After  the  first  night  of  my  confinement  in  the 
Asylum,  I  entered  upon  a  new  classification,  and 
took  my  meals  with  a  new  class  of  patients.  This 
was  the  closing  chapter  in  my  case.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  a  long  and  delightfully  oblivious  slumber, 
I  arose,  partook  of  a  hearty  meal,  and  sat  down  to 
read  a  paper  that  had  been  kindly  furnished  me 
by  my  medical  attendant. 

I  sat  in  a  rocking-chair  opposite  the  hall  I  have 
just  spoken  of.  While  reading,  a  noise  attracted 
my  attention ;  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  standing  in- 
side the  glass  door  a  stalwart  figure,  arrayed  in  a 
light-coloured  cloak  that  nearly  covered  him,  a 
pair  of  dark  pantaloons,  a  huge  pair  of  boots,  a 
slouched  hat,  and  "  spectacles  on  nose."  The  silver 
head  of  a  large  cane  peered  up  from  the  folds  of 
his  cloak,  and  upon  this  my  visitor's  chin  rested. 
Supposing  him  to  be  a  visitor  who  had  wandered 
from  the  hall  above,  I  politely  informed  him  that 
by  stepping  down  to  the  door  of  the  first  hall,  and  * 
knocking  he  would  be  attended  to.  He  paid  no  at- 
tention whatever  to  my  remarks,  but  steadily  and 
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stolidly  stared  at  me.  I  gave  him  other  choice  items 
ot  advice,  but  with  the  same  result.  Getting  anc^ry, 
I  resolved  to  leave  him  to  his  luck  and  his  late, 
and  raising  my  paper,  commenced  reading,  though 
o-iT'^?'  ^^  ^  afterwards  fouud,  bottom°upward 
btill,  I  was  not  at  ease,  and  occasionally  peeped 
over  the  paper,  to  see  what  my  unbidden  and  un 
welcome  visitor  was  about.  There  he  stood,  mo. 
tionless  as  a  statue,  glaring  at  me  from  eyes  utterly 
devoid  of  ".speculation."  1  had  just  given  him  up, 
when  a  slight  noise  at  the  door  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. Again  looking  up,  I  saw  the  attendant  ap- 
proaching from  the  hall  with  a  patient.  To  my 
utter  astonishment,  the  door  was  unlocked,  opened, 
and  the  attendant  and  the  patient  passed  rio-ht 
through  my  mysterious  friend  !  The  door  was  re- 
locked,  they  went  their  way,  and  there  stood  the 
stranger  glaring  upon  me !  I  sat  a  moment,  and 
Ihen,  under  much  excitement,  advanced  toward  my 
PLSitor.  Instantly  he  vanished.  I  sat  down,  bathed 
^n  perspiration,  and  never  from  that  moment  have 
[  seen  anything  save  realities.  He  was  the  last  of 
-he  "innumerable  company"  of  spectres. 
_  Thus  the  veil  lifted ;  the  whole  paraphernalia  of 
nsual  hullucination  passed  away.  Keason  resumed 
ler  sway  on  her  old  throne,  and  I  was  at  onee 
'clothed  and  in  my  right  mind."  xMy  complete 
■ecovery  soon  followed,  and  with  a  glad  heart  I 
•eturned  to  a  happy  home,  rendered  infinitely  happy 
)y  my  restoration. 

Since  my  return  home  I  have  experienced  no 
rouble  whatever,  and  have  been  able  to  perform 
ny  daily  and  arduous  professional  labours. 
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1856. 

1857. 

185G. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Jan. 

4.54 

3.30 

July, 

1.51 

Feb. 

1.23 

90 

August, 

6.00 

March, 

2.23 

30 

Sept. 

4.01 

April, 

3.52 

C.80 

Oct. 

1.30 

May, 

2.59 

5.40 

Nov. 

2.07 

June, 

1.98 

6.40 

Dec. 

2.94 

1857. 

uches. 
3.10 

10.00 
1.00 
2.40 
1.20 
3.50 


THE  RAIN  GAUGE, 
Exhibiting  the  amount  of  rain  which  ha 
each  year  since  1840  : 


fallen 


Year. 

i\o.  Inches. 

Year. 

i\o.  Inches. 

1840, 

47.40 

1849, 

42.09 

1841, 

55.50 

1850, 

54.54 

1842, 

48.53 

1851, 

32.50 

1843, 

40.91 

18.52, 

45.74 

1844, 

40.17 

1853, 

40.66 

1845, 

40.00 

1854, 

40.18 

1846, 

44.38 

1855, 

44.09 

1847, 

45.09 

18o6, 

33.92 

1848, 

35.00 

1857, 

44.30 

''Religious"  Warfare. 

If  a  forbearing  temper  should  be  maintained 
jwurds  the  irreligious,  how  much  more  by  th 
rofessors  of  religion  towards  each  other.     As  it  i 

lamentable  instance  of  human  infirmity  that 
bere  is  often  much  of  hostility  carried  on  by  good 
len  who  profess  the  same  faith  ;  so  it  is  a  striking 
roof  of  the  litigious  nature  of  man,  that  this  spirit 

less  excited  by  broad  distinctions  (such  as  con- 
iience  ought  not  to  reconcile)  than  by  shades  of 
sinion,  that  the  world  would  not  know  that  they 
listed  at  all,  if,  by  their  animosity  the  disputants 
ere  not  so  anxious  to  inform  it. — Hiumah  More. 

As  the  weather-wise  may  like,  at  some  future 
me,  to   know    how  1857  conducted  himself  inau 


With  his  inexorable  scythe,  Death  has  mowed 
i  down  as  follows  : 


L  nrler  5  years.      Adults.      Females.      Colored.      Total 
5577  3679         4908  537     10,839 

I  he  quantity  of  gas  made  at  the  three  works 
belonging  to  the  city,  during  the  past  year,  has 
been  470,000,000  cubic  feet,  being  an  increase  of 
3o,000  000  cubic  feet,  or  8  per  cent,  over  that 
produced  in  1856. 

The  length  of  street  mains  laid  is  a  little  over 
3000  feet,  or  3-5ths  of  a  mile. 

Mains  added,  3000  feet,  making  a  total  of 
1,135,221  feet,  or  215  miles;  services  added,  736 
feet,  making  a  total  of  35,182  feet;  lights  added, 
16,800,  making  a  totalof  333,701.— iV.  America7i. 
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We   have  received   a   copy  of  the  "  Eeport   of 

the  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Belief 

and   Employment  of  the  Poor"— 1858.     This  is 

one_  of  the  unobtrusive    yet  efi'ective   benevolent 

,.,,.,       , ^'itut'ODs  which  abound  in  our  city,  and  sustanti- 

ew't'ani/  h"f   l"'  '^'''TtFi  r'"*  °^'  e*^  ''&  "^^'"^^  "P-  '"^^  liberality'o'f  our  c   i'ens 
ew.  we  annex  the  lollowin,"' ""'■"''•■'"  -■''' iu_  i.u.    ^_  •,-  ,     .  _  •'     .  "■^ 


er,  ke... 


g  schedule  of  the 
in  this  latitude,  as  compared  with  th( 
ar  immediately  proceeding. 

THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  MONTHS. 


JDths. 

Maxin 

lum. 

Minimum. 

Meat 

1856 

1857 

.  185t, 

.   1857 

1856. 

1857 

nuary. 

40 

36 

4 

11* 

24.15 

18.33 

bruary. 

46 

69 

2 

2 

16.10 

37.25 

arch. 

48 

58 

5 

3 

32.85 

35.98 

oril, 

80 

68 

24 

14 

53.36 

42.39 

^y- 

87 

82 

40 

34 

60.00 

57.84 

ne. 

96 

87 

28 

45 

74.44 

67.32 

ly, 

98 

90 

64 

47 

79.68 

73.37 

igust. 

90 

90 

53 

48 

72.85 

72.18 

Jtember, 

90 

81 

44 

37 

67.30 

73.91 

tober. 

78 

74 

35 

29 

55.58 

53.82 

vember, 

75 

74 

31 

12 

45.43 

42.39 

cember. 

61 

67 

9 

12 

32.72 

38.11 

z  inches 

snow 

fell  on  December  29,  1857 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  in- 
3S  of  rain  during  1857,  as  compared  with  the 
mber  of  inches  in  1856  : 


by  the  positive  good  they  eflFecl,  through'the'ir 
unostentatious  and  judicious  exertions. 

As  many  years  have  passed  since  tlie  institution 
of  this  society,  and  its  hi.^tory  is  but  little  known 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  brief  notice  of 
it,  furnished  by  one  of  the  members,  to  bring  it 
before  thenotice  of  our  readers,  and  solicit  their 
aid  for  its  impaired  resources. 

The  "  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,"  commenced 
Its  organization  in  the  year  1793.  Widows  and 
orphans  were  the  special  objects  of  its  charity  and 
aid  ;  probably  occasioned  in  part  by  the  devastation 
and  suffering  arising  from  the  mortality  by  the 
yellow  fever  which  prevailed  in  that  year  within 
the  city.  Their  number  and  their  funds  were 
small,  and  they  procured  two  rooms  in  Vidells' 
alley  back  of  Chesnut  above  Second  street,  where 
they  held  their  meetings  and  kept  their  .small  stock 
of  goods.^  Spinning  and  sewing  were  then  given 
to  deserving  women  at  their  own  homes,  and  many 
persons  were  relieved  with  food,  clothing  and  medi- 
cine. In  1797,  they  opened  a  small  house  in  a 
court  running  from  Arch  St.  above  Second  St.  where 
they  received  and  employed  poor  women  during  the 


day,  and  took  care  of  their  children.  Subsequent- 
ly to  this  period  their  place  ofdeijositor  work-room 
was  several  times  changed. 

In  the  year  1815,  they  were  incorporated  un- 
der the  present  title,  and  in  the  year  1816,  bought, 
a  property  in  Ranstead  court,  whither  they  remov- 
ed. This  proving  too  limited  for  the  increasin<' 
number  of  applicants,  the  building  at  present  occu°- 
pied  [No  112  North  Seventh  St.,]  was  purchased 
in  the  year  1846,  where  the  society  continues  its 
endeavours  to  act  according  to  the  designs  of  its 
original  founders. 

129  women  and  44  children  have  been  admitted 
to  the  institution  this  winter :  the  women  receive  a 
.small  compensation  per  day  for  their  work,  and  are 
provided  with  a  good  substantial  dinner,  and  the 
children  are  taken  care  of  by  assistants  employed 
for  the  purpose.  The  articles  made  are  sold  at 
low  prices  to  pay  their  cost  and  thereby  contribute 
to  keep  up  the  funds. 

By  this  excellent  system,  respectable  women 
possessing  very  little  means,  have  a  place  of  em- 
ployment during  five  days  of  the  week,  where  they 
are  kept  warm  and  their  children  provided  for, 
without  cost  to  the  parents,  or  hinderint--  them' 
from  leaving  their  home  to  obtain  work— a°nd  the 
compensation  they  receive  gives  them  means  to 
procure  food  for  the  remainder  of  the  week  at  their 
own  apartments. 

The  income  of  the  society  being  diminished  by 
the  decease  of  some  of  their  anuual  subcribers, 
the  loss  of  rent  during  part  of  the  year,  from  one 
of  their  stores,  and  the  sinking  of  a  considerable 
investment  in  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  the  associa- 
tion would  ask  their  friends  and  customers  to  con- 
tinue_  the  patronage  hitherto  so  kindly  extended  ; 
and  it  would  also  solicit  an  eidargeinent  of  the 
list  of  anual  subscribers  to  an  institution  unexcep- 
tionablein  its  mode  of  applying  charity,  and  which 
they  believe,  confers  much  comfort  at  comparatively 
small  expense. 

Persons  inclining  to  subscribe  are  requested  to 
leave  their  names  and  residence  at  the  House  of 
Industry,  No.  1 12  North  Seventh  St.,  or  with  Mary 
Ann  Bacon,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  No.  313  Race  St. 

As  some  of  our  readers  in  the  country  have 
been,  and  perhaps  still  are  interested  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  and  as  we  may 
suppose  are  desirous  of  correct  information  respec- 
ting the  experiments  for  extracting  and  granulating 
the  sugar,  we  give  below  a  notice  taken  from  a  late 
paper,  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  Joseph  S.  Lov- 
ering,  setting  forth  the  course  pursued  by  him  in 
the  matter,  and  the  success  attending  it. 

SUGAR  FROM  THE  CHINESE  SOGAR-CANE. 
We  have  received  from  Joseph  S.  Levering,  Oakhill, 
Philadelphi.i  couuty,  five  different  samples  of  sugar,  the 
result  of  seven  e.xperiments,  made  by  him  with  the 
Chinese  sugar-cane.  J.  S.  Lovering  planted  the  seeds 
last  year,  to  determine  the  value  of  the  plant  in  its  sugar- 
producing  qualities.  First,  he  established,  by  polarscopic 
bservation,  the  presence  of  crystallized  sugar  in  the 
cane,  and  then  he  began  his  experiments,  ol  which  he 
gives  ii  detailed  account  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  has 
published,  and  to  which  we  refer  those  interested  in  the 
matter,  our  purpose  being  to  record  only  the  general 
result.  The  first  experiment  was  a  discouraging  one, 
and  the  dark  visced  mass  stood  six  days  without  the 
sign  of  a  crystal ;  but  being  kept  warm  four  days  longer 
yielded  a  crop  of  soft  crystals.  The  second  produced  a 
yellow-brown  sugar,  as  dry  as  and  about  the  colour  of 
second  quality  Caba  sugar  used  by  refiners.  For  the 
acre  625^  lbs.  sugar,  and  1 23 J  gallons  molasses,  pro- 
duced from  18,148  canes,  yielding  1737  gallons  juice, 
weighing  9  lbs.  per  gallon,  or  15,633  lbs.,  being  4  per 
cent,  of  sugar  and  9.50  per  cent,  of  molasses,  or  13.50 
per  cent,  together.  The  third  experiment  was  a  failure. 
The  fourth  was  very  successful,  producing  1221.85  lbs. 
to  the  acre  and  74.39  gallons  of  molasses.  The  fifth  pro- 
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duced  white  sagar  directly  from  the  cane  without  refin- 
ing. The  seventh  experiment  was  in  refining,  and  15 
lbs.  of  good  loaf  sugar  were  produced  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  experiment  considered  failures. 

The  conclusion  that  J.  S.  L.  comes  to  is,  that  an  acre 
will  probably  yield  1466.22  lbs.  of  sugar  and  74.39  gal- 
lons of  molasses  from  1847  gallons  of  juice.  The  weather 
was  unpropitious  to  the  ripening  of  the  cane,  and,  pro- 
bably, ten  per  cent,  was  lost  in  consequence,  which 
would  increase  the  quantity  to  1612  lbs.  of  sugar  and 
81  8-10  gallons  of  molasses,  a  yield  very  nearly  corre- 
sponding to  the  best-conducted  Louisiana  plantations. 
The  best  time  for  sugar  making  is,  when  the  seeds  are 
all  ripe  and  after  several  frosts,  the  thermometer  below  30 
degrees;  frost  or  hard  freezing  does  not  hurt  the  juice 
nor  the  sugar,  but  warm  weather  after  frost  does.  Cane 
cut  and  housed,  or  shocked  in  the  field  will  probably 
keep  unchanged  a  long  while.  When  the  juice  is  ob- 
tained, the  process  of  sugar  making  should  proceed  con- 
tinuously without  delay.  Toe  clarification  should  be  as 
perfect  as  possible— bullock's  blood  and  milk  of  lime 
will  answer  for  clarification,  skimming  being  required 
constantly.  The  concentration  and  boiling  done  after 
clarification  should  be  as  rapid  as  possible  in  shallow 
evaporators.  With  these  conditions  secured,  it  is  as 
easy,  J.  S.  L.  says,  to  make  good  sugar  from  the  Chinese 
sugar-cane  as  to  make  a  pot  of  good  mush,  and  easier 
than  to  make  a  kettle  of  good  apple  butter.  These  ex- 
periments, conducted  by  an  intelligent  gentleman,  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  sugar-refining  business  in  this  city, 
settle  at  once  all  question  respecting  the  production  of 
sugar  from  the  Chinese  cane,  and  the  value  of  that  plant 
toUie  agriculture  of  the  country.  They  are  of  the  most 
reliable  character,  and,  coming  from  a  person  of  his  ex- 
perience, cannot  fail  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  all  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  new 
plant. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  First  mo.  16th. 
r'The  steamer  Ariel,  which  left  Bremen  on  the  3l3t  of 
Twelfth  month,  was  lying  in  the  port  of  Cork  for  repairs, 
■ffhen  a  week  out,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  a  strong 
westerly  gale,  her  starboard  shaft  broke,  aud  she  sus- 
tained other  damages  which  compelled  an  abandonment 
of  the  vovage.  The  Canada  touched  at  Cork,  and  brought 
on  the  A'riel's  mails  and  sixty-six  of  her  passengers. 

The  steamer  Leviathan  had  been  moved  to  within  six 
feet  of  the  extremity  of  the  launching  ways.  She  would 
remain  in  that  position  until  the  prevailing  spring  tides 
were  over,  when  she  would  be  pushed  off  the  ways,  and 
so  await  the  high  tides  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Reform  meetings  were  being  extensively  held  both  in 
London  and  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  Chartists 
were  taking  part  in  them. 

On  the  14th  inst.,  the  Bank  of  England  reduced  its 
rate  of  discount  to  five  per  cent.,  and  it  was  expected 
there  would  soon  be  a  further  reduction.  The  best  paper 
was  negotiated  at  3}  to  4  per  cent.  The  money  market 
was  easy.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  was  still  rapidly  in- 
creasing. A  new  loan,  on  account  of  the  Indian  war, 
was  expected.  The  amount  is  said  to  be  from  six  to  ten 
millions  sterling.     Consols,  94j. 

The  state  of  trade  at  Manchester  was  unfavourable. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  less  active.  Sales  of 
the  week,  35,000  bales.  During  the  week,  prices  de- 
clined Id.  Breadstuffs  were  dull  and  declining.  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Baltimore  flour,  24s. ;  Ohio,  25s. ;  wheat 
from  6s.  to  8s.  per  70  pounds. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  an  attempt  was  made  at 
Paris  to  destroy  the  Emperor's  life,  as  he  was  about  en- 
tering the  opera-house,  in  company  with  the  Empress, 
Several  projectiles  resembling  bomb-shells,  were  hurled 
in  the  midst  of  the  group,  surrounding  the  Emperor, 
which  exploded  as  they  fell,  wounding  about  sixty  per- 
sons, several  of  them  mortally.  The  Emperor  was  un- 
hurt, although  his  hat  was  perforated  by  one  of  the  frag 
ments.  Many  arrests  had  been  made  ;  the  conspirators 
are  said  to  be  Italians. 

The  monthly  statement  of  the  Bank  of  France  show; 
a  loss  of  over  eleven  millions  francs,  in  specie,  held  ii 
Paris,  and  a  gain  of  twenty-seven  millions  in  the  couu 
try  branches. 

The  American  ship  Adriatic,  which  was  confiscated 
by  the  French  Court  of  Appeals,  on  account  of  her  col- 
lision with  the  steamer  Lyonnais,  (thus  causing  the  loss 
of  the  latter,)  had  made  her  escape  from  detention  a 
Marseilles.  A  French  war  steamer  went  in  pursuit  with- 
out effect. 

Bravo  Murillo  had  been  elected  President  of  the  Spa- 
nish Cortez,  by  a  majority  of  eight  over  the  Ministerial 
candidate.  The  Ministry  consequently  tendered  their 
resignation,  but  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  Queen. 


Further  accounts  from  Naples  show  the  recent  earth- 
quake to  have  been  far  more  calamitous,  than  was  at 
first  supposed.  An  extensive  district  has  sufl'ered  se- 
ly,  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  being  destroyed, 
in  many  cases  the  people  buried  in  the  ruins.  Se- 
veral thousand  dead  bodies  had  been  dug  out  from  the 
remains  of  the  overthrown  villages.  It  was  supposed 
that  from  13,000  to  14,000  persons  in  all  had  perished. 

From  Russia,  it  is  stated  that  the  Nobles  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Nigna,  Novogorod,  following  the  examples  of  the 
Nobles  of  Lithuania  and  St.  Petersburg,  had  asked  the 
Emperor's  permission  to  enfranchise  their  serfs,  and  the 
Emperor  had  granted  their  request. 

The  Austrian  army  was  being  largely  reduced.  About 
50,000  men  had  already  been  discharged. 

pecial  commission  of  the  German  Diet  has  reported 
on  the  affairs  of  the  German  Duchies  and  Denmark.  It 
has  recommended  that  the  Federal  Diet  should  make  the 
own,  and  not  allow  the  King  of  Denmark  any 
longer  to  delay  satisfying  the  federal  laws,  and  acting 
p  to  treaties. 

A  contract  had  been  entered  into  between  the  Greek 
government  and  a  telegraph  company  to  unite  Greece, 
by  means  of  the  electric  cable,  with  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  thence  with  Trieste  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  with  Turkey  and  Vienna  by  Syra  and  Constan- 

lople. 

Mercantile  confidence  was  beginning  to  revive  on  the 
continent.  At  Hamburg,  the  rate  of  discount  fell  to  2,} 
per  cent.,  but  subsequently  advanced  to  3  per  cent. 

The  weekly  mail  from  Bombay,  with  dates  to  Twelfth 

).  24th,  had  reached  Alexandria.  It  contained  nothing 
from  Oude  or  Cawnpore,  owing  to  the  communication 
being  cut  off  between  Calcutta  and  Bombay.     The  34th 

d  73rd  regiments  of  the  Bengal  army  had  mutinied,  thus 
extinguishing  the  native  army.  There  were  24,000  Eu- 
ropean troops  in  the  Bengal  Presidency.  An  insurrec- 
had  broken  out  at  Kolapore,  but  it  was  speedily 
suppressed.  The  Punjaub,  Scinde  and  Bombay,  were 
.  The  Commander-in-chief,  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
relieved  the  Lucknow  garrison,  evacuated  the 
place,  and  returned  to  Cawnpore,  with  the  women,  the 

ouuded  and  the  state  prisoners,  23  lacs  of  rupees,  and 
the  King's  jewels. 

Further  news  from  Canton  was  brought  by  the  Indian 

lil.  The  Admiral  and  a  principal  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish, had  gone  up  the  Canton  river.  The  city  is  reported 
to  be  mined. 

MEXICO. — At  the  latest  dates,  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  rising 
against  the  dictatorship  of  Comonfort  was  general.  The 
coalition  were  marching  upon  the  city,  and  civil  war 
had  actually  begun.  At  the  capital,  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict had  taken  place,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  over  one 
hundred  lives,  and  the  wounding  of  many  more.  On  the 
17th,  the  day  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  steamer, 
truce  for  24  hours  between  the  opposing  forces  was 
agreed  to. 

GUATExMALA.— The  Legislature  met  on  the  25th  of 
Eleventh  month,  and  the  President  delivered  his  usual 
message.  The  country  is  said  to  be  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous.    Trade  and  commerce  were  steadily  increasing 

NICARAGUA.  —  Amicable  relations  have  been  re- 
stored with  Costa  Rica.  A  bank  has  been  organized  it 
the  latter  State.  The  cholera  has  made  great  ravages  in 
many  parts  of  Central  America.  Portions  of  Honduras 
especially  have  suffered  severely. 

UNITED  STATES.— Con^^rcss.— The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  whom  the  subject  had  been 
referred,  reported  in  relation  to  the  Neutrality  laws, 
the  arrest  of  Walker  by  Com.  Paulding.     They  defend 
the  laws,  and  propose  an  amendment  designed  to  in 
crease  their  efficiency.     Paulding's  proceedings  are  ex 
cused,   but  with  the   remark  that  they  should  not  b 
drawn  into  a  precedent.    The  proposition  to  increase  th 
regular   army   has   met   with    strong   opposition.     The 
Kansas  question  still  forms  the  most  prominent  topic  of 
discussion.     The  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  hi 
reported  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Minnesol 
into  the  Union.     Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced 
resolution  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  examine  into  the  difficulties  connected  with  affairs  in 
Utah,  and  whether  they  can  be  settled  without  resort  to 
force.     The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
.Military  Affairs.     The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  has  communicated 
a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  revenue  colle 
during  the  six  years  ending  Sixth  month  last,  together 
with  the  expenses  and  number  of  employees.     The  total 
amount   collected   was    $355,409,733  ;  the  expenses  of 
collection  $21,752,022  ;  number  of  persons  employed  ' 
1852,  2530  ;  do.  in  1857,  3088. 

California. — The  last  arrival  from  Aspinwall  broughi 


San  Francisco  dates  to  First^month  5th,  and  SI, 565, 779 
in  gold.  Dowuieville  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  on  New- 
Year's  day.  Loss  estimated  at  §480,000.  Business  was 
very  dull.  The  export  of  gold,  during  the  year  1857, 
amounted  to  $49,250,138.  In  1856,  it  was  51,725,000 
greater.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Twelfth  month, 
a  slight  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  in  San  Francisco. 
Fine  specimens  of  cotton  have  been  raised  in  Tulare 
county.     The  annual  session  of  the  California  Legisla- 

re  commenced  on  the  4th  ult.     The  State  finances  were 

a  favourable  condition. 

Ifeto  York. — Mortality  last  week,  454. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  191. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Weather  in  England  continues  as 
remarkably  mild  as  on  this  side  the  ocean.  There  are 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  summer  roses 

e  in  full  bloom. 

Madagascar. — The  latest  accounts  state  that  the  per- 
secution of  the  christians  was  continued  with  unabated 
severity.  Thirteen  had  been  put  to  death,  many  had 
been  tortured  horribly,  and  numbers  of  them  were  re- 
duced to  slavery. 

Tobacco. — It  is  slated  that  the  consumption  of  tobacco 
in  France  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  imperial  ma- 
nufactories can  scarcely  supply  the  demand,  and  the 
revenue  from  the  sales  of  the  present  year  is  expected  to 
reach  one  hundred  million  francs. 

Elk  Broken  to  Farm  Labour— The  Humboldt  (Gal.) 
Times  tells  of  a  farmer  in  th  it  vicinity,  who  has  two 
yokes  of  large  elk  broken  to  work  like  oxen.  They  are 
not  so  valuable,  however,  as  the  cattle  team,  for  which 
reason,  few  have,  as  yet,  been  broken  in. 

Horrors  of  the  Slave  Trade.— Tas-Bnlish  ship  of  war 
Sappho  has  captured  a  slaver  of  one  thousand  tons  bur- 
then, on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  slaver  was  run 
ashore  to  prevent  capture,  and  after  throwing  overboard 
eight  hundred  of  the  negroes,  the  crew  escaped  to  the 
shore  in  boats.  Half  of  the  negroes  thrown  overboard 
were  drowned.  Four  hundred  more  were  found  on  board 
the  slaver,  which  was  subsequently  burnt  to  the  water's 
edge. 

rAeCooZecrrarfc— The  ship  Kate  Hooper,  of  Baltimore, 
which  sailed  from  Macao  for  Havana,  on  the  loth  of  Tenth 
mo.  last,  with  a  cargo  of  Chinese,  was  at  Angler,  Eleventh 
mo.  22d,  waiting  for  men  from  Batavia.  The  Coolies 
had  mutinied  and  got  possession  of  the  ship  between 
decks.  They  had  fired  the  ship  three  times,  and  fifty  of 
their  number  had  been  shot  by  the  officers,  in  their 
efforts  to  quell  the  mutiny. 

Funded  Properly  of  the  Rothschilds. — According  to  a 
Belgian  paper,  the  funded  property  of  the  House  ot 
Rothschilds,  of  Paris,  amounts  at  present  to  forty  mil- 
lions sterling. 

Wifinebagoe^ — The  Winnebago  Indians  in  Minnesota 
raised,  last  ye'ar,  over  5000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  Re- 
servations. They  have  nine  townships  of  land,  and  ol 
this,  1000  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

WANTED. 
A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Coloured  School 
on  Wager  street.     Apply  to 

Joel  Cadburt,  No.  9  Franklin  street. 
J.  H.  Johnson,  No.  100  Crown  street. 
Mark  Balderstos,  No.  923  Green  street. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
An    unmarried    Friend  of  suitable   qualifications, 
wanted   to    act   as   Librarian,  and  take  charge   of  th( 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 

WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  a 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  o 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  ac 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

ROBE,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"letters  Jilsthetic,  Social,  auil  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  170.) 
Galilee,  Jlount  of  Tabor,  second  letter. 
This  rogion  is  connected  with  another  and  far 
more  illustrious  name  than  those  which  have  been 
mentioned.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  early  life,  and 
at  a  later  period,  of  many  of  the  miracles  of  Christ. 
I  can  look  from  this  spot  upon  the  village  of  Nain 
on  the  western  side  of  the  little  Hermon ;  where  he 
raised  the  young  man  to  life,  the  only  son  of  his 
widowed  mother.  Brought  up  in  Nazareth,  and 
possessing  a  heart  and  eye  open  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  bctween^Tabor 
Nazareth,  and  the  Sea  of  Gahlee.  In  nature,  he 
saw  and  loved  the  God  of  nature.  It  reminded 
him  only  of  truth  and  beauty,  and  not  of  sorrow 
and  sin.  He  visited,  no  doubt,  these  very  hoifhts. 
He  looked  down  upon  this  great  plain.  He°  be- 
held the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  here.  His 
locks  were  wet  with  these  morning  and  evcnin 
dews.  To  these  interesting  incidents,  however,  I 
may  perhaps  take  another  opportunity  to  allude, 
md  shall  leave  them  now. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  obliged  to  'speak 
bare.  "  And  after  six  days,"  it  is  said  in  the 
Scripture  narrative,  "Jesus  taketh  Peter  and 
James,  and  John  his  brother,  and  bringeth  them 
ip  into  a  high  mountain  apart,  and  was  transfig- 
ired  before  them.  And  his  face  did  shine  as  the 
iun,  and  his  raiment  was  bright  as  the  light." 
A.ccording  to  a  tradition  reaching  back  to  the 
ilose  of  the  third  century  or  about  that  period, 
his  was  the  mountain  on  which  Christ  was  thus 
ransfigured.  The  mere  fact  of  such  a  tradition 
las  some  weight  with  mo.  As  a  general  thing, 
Taditions  may  well  bo  supposed  to  have  a  basis  fn 
act.  The  nature  and  instincts  of  the  human  mind 
cquire  this  supposition.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
hat  traditions  may  be  falsified  like  everything  else, 
put  if  nothing  specific  and  reliable  can  be  said 
against  them,  the  presumption,  more  or  less,  is  in 
heir  favour. 

One  of  the  objections,  perhaps  the  leading  one, 
lo  the  tradition  that  Mount  Tabor  was  the  scene 
*f  the  transfiguration,  is  the  fact  that  its  summit 
pas  at  that  time  a  fortified  place  ;  and  that  the 
reseiice  of  soldiers  was  inconsistent  with  that 
3clusion  and  silence  which  were  appropriate  to 
ach  an  occurrence.  To  estimate  accurately  such 
n  objection,  a  person  must  visit  tlie  mountain 
aelf.     It  is  probably  true  that  soldiers  were 


tioned  in  the  fortifications,  the  remains  of  which 
still  exist  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  but  it 
is  not  very  likely,  under  the  strict  requisitions  of 
Roman  discipline,  that  they  were  permitted  to  roaui 
about  very  freely  over  all  parts  of  the  mountain. 
The  base  of  the  mountain  is  some  six  or  eight 
miles  in  circuit  at  least,  and  any  one  who  has  been 
upon  it  must  be  satisfied,  I  think,  that  it  would 
have  been  easy,  in  the  vast  circuit  of  its  sides 
which  till  up  such  an  area,  to  find  many  places 
suited  to  religious  retirement.  The  transfiguration, 
witnessed  only  by  a  small  number  of  persons, 
would  not  require  a  large  place ;  and  of  all  the 
mountains  in  this  region,  it  will  probably  be  con- 
ceded that  there  is  no  one  which  harmonizes  so  well 
in  its  attractive  and  imposing  character  with  the 
sublime  and  joyful  nature  of  the  event. 

In  estimating  this  question,  I  think  we  should 
not  forget  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  mind  and 
of  outward  nature ; — attractions  which  have  a 
permanent  foundation  and  are  universal  in  their 
operation.  Every  inward  mood  of  the  mind  may 
be  well  supposed  to  have  its  counterpart,  its  cor- 
respondence, in  something  which  is  external ;  and 
it  is  in  connection  with  this  mutual  adaptation  that 
these  attractions  exist.  Accordingly,  the  mind 
in  its  sorrow,  seeks  the  shade  ;  in  its  joy  it  seeks 
the  garden  of  flowers  ;  in  its  hour  of  contemplation 
it  wanders  into  the  place  of  silence  and  retirement ; 
in  its  sociality  it  mingles  with  the  companies  of 
men.  When  the  Saviour  was  baptized,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  him  and  proclaimed 
him  the  "  beloved  Son,"  he  stood  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan.  The  waters  were  an  emblem  of 
his  purity.  The  balmy  incense  of  trees  floated 
around  him,  and  flowers  bloomed  at  his  feet. 
When  he  was  in  the  sorrow  and   darkness  of  his 


farst  great  temptation,  it  was  not  by  the  river's 
side,  but  in  the  wilderness.  He  sought  a  place 
where  desolation  could  harmonize  with  grief.  He 
climbed  alone  some  rugged  height — perhaps  the 
traditionary  Quarantana — barren,  dark,  flowerless, 
where  truth  and  beauty  never  come,  and  never 
had  a  disposition  to  come,  except  in  the  hour  of 
trial  and  of  tears.  When  he  was  about  to  be 
transfigured  and  to  put  on,  though  only  for  a  short 
time  and  as  it  were  experimentally,  the  clothing 
of  his  celestial  glory,  it  was  a  natural  instinct  o'f 
his  heart,  a  law  of  his  inward  perfection,  which  led 
him  to  ascend  a  mountain  rather  than  go  down 
into  a  valley,  to  go  among  flowers  and  foliage  ra- 
ther than  among  desolate  rocks,  and  among  all  the 
mountains  of  his  native  Galilee  to  select  that  which 
stands  apart  from  all  others  in  its  solitary  but 
unexampled  beauty. 

Such  were  some  of  the  recollections  and  thoughts 

hich  passed  through  my  mind  on  Mount  Tabor. 
We  descended  to  our  tents  just  as  the  sun  was 
shedding  his  parting  rays  over  the  distant  heights 
of  Carmel. 

Galilee,  city  of  Tiberias,  May  28,  1853. 

We  could  have  spent  with  much  interest  a  longer 
time  at  Mount  Tabor  and  in  its  vicinity  ;  but  the 
increasing  heat  and  a  desire  to  reach  Beirout  as 
early  as  possible,  did  not  permit  us  to  delay.  The 
remembrance  of  our  own  country,  and  the  anticipa- 
ted pleasure  of  once  more  meeting  with  our  dis- 


tant friends,  began  to  mingle  with  our  thoughts. 
We  left  the  mountain  on  Friday,  the  27th  of  May, 
early  in  the  morning,  on  our  way  lo  the  Sea  of 
Galilee; — the  sea,  or  more  properly  the  lake  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  associated 
with  so  many  interesting  events.  We  wished  to 
see  its  celebrated  waters,  and  to  catch  a  view  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  without  being  able  to 
allow  to  it  much  time.  Our  destination  therefore, 
was  Tiberias, — the  principal  town  which  now  re- 
mains upon  its  banks.  As  we  left  the  mountain, 
the  beautiful  hills  of  Nazareth,  covered  with  groves 
of  small  oaks,  were  in  sight. 

The  road  from  Tabor  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  runs 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  the  distance  is 
not  far  fi'om  twelve  miles.  It  runs  at  first  along 
the  lower  side  of  the  mountain,  among  cliflFs  and 
clusters  of  trees,  and  when  it  reaches  into  a  more 
level  country,  it  is  frequently  broken  and  irregular. 
It  passes  over  hills  and  rooky  swells  with  names 
unknown  to  me,  and  over  the  plain  El-Hamma, 
which  extends  in  the  direction  of  the  Jordan.  On 
our  left  and  not  far  distant  from  our  route,  there 
is  a  valley  of  some  extent,  which  carries  its  waters 
westward  into  the  Kishon.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  valley  of  Jipthah,  which  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Joshua.  Our  route,  thus 
diversified  with  alternations  of  ascent  and  descent, 
of  plain  and  hill,  presented  continually  some  new 
views  of  nature — views,  whatever  may  be  their 
characteristics — which  are  always  interesting  to 
those  who  have  seen  the  countries  of  the  East  for 
the  first  time.  Leaving  a  number  of  high  hills  on 
our  left,  one  of  which  was  the  hill  or  mount  of 
Tell  Hattin,  to  which  reference  is  often  made  by 
travellers,  we  obtained  our  first  distinct  view  both 
of  the  lake  of  Galilee  and  of  the  city  of  Tiberias, 
from  the  brow  of  a  lofty  and  steep  eminence,  over 
which  the  road  fi-om  Mount  Tabor  approaches  the 
lake  and  city  from  the  west.  We  were  at  that 
time,  as  I  judged,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  Tiberias. 

The  descent  from  the  lofty  hill  which  I  have 
mentioned  was  over  along  line  of  steep  and  irregu- 
lar rocks,  so  dangerous,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  that  I 
chose  to  walk  a  considerable  part  of  the  way  rather 
than  ride,  I  had  experienced  on  one  occasion,  by 
the  fall  of  my  horse  on  a  smooth  and  slippery  ledge, 
that  the  good  training  of  the  Syrian  horses,  and 
a  sort  of  instinctive  foresight  and  carefulness  which 
they  manifest,  are  not  a  perfect  security  against 
these  dangers.  The  view  on  the  summit  and  side 
of  this  hill  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  eye 
first  looks  down  upon  the  lake  of  Galilee,  or  the 
sea  of  GaHlee  as  it  is  called  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  is  in  view  nearly  in  its  whole  extent.  It  is 
not  a  large  body  of  water,  being  only  sixteen  miles 
in  length  by  an  average  of  four  or  five  in  breadth. 
I  now  saw  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  partial 
glimpses  from  the  top  of  Mount  Tabor,  for  the  first 
time.  The  sun  shone  brightly  ;  there  was  scarcely 
a  breath  of  air  stirring ;  there  was  no  cloud  upon 
the  sky,  and  in  the  deep  calm  and  silence  of  na- 
ture, the  lake  lay  in  the  arms  of  the  steep  moun- 
tains around  it,  like  an  infant  in  the  lap  of  its 
mother,  and  with  an  aspect  of  tranquil  and  almost 
sad  repose. — But  when  the  heavy  winds  and  storms. 
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which  sometimes  occur,  break  over  the  mountain 
tops  and  come  down  upon  its  calm  and  sleeping 
surface,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  might  be  suddenly 
and  easily  agitated  and  thrown  into  the  white 
dashing  waves  of  the  tempest.  Fleets  have  been 
built  here,  and  naval  battles  fought  upon  its  sur- 
face ; — but  that  was  in  the  days  of  its  ancient 
prosperity,  and  I  saw  only  one  small  boat  upon  it 
at  this  time. 

(To 


Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  The  Memoir  of  Mary  Jane  Graham. 

(Concluded  from  p;ige  170.) 

From  childhood  the  health  of  M.  J.  Graham 
was  very  delicate ;  and  the  long  illness  which  oc- 
casioned her  leaving  school,  left  a  debility  in  her 
constitution,  from  which  she  suffered  more  or  less 
to  the  end  of  life.  Violent  pains  in  her  head,  chest 
and  side,  appeared,  however,  to  be  the  commence- 
ment of  that  disease,  which  gradually  developed  a 
fatal  character.  *  *  For  the  last  two  years  she 
was  entirely  confined  to  her  room,  and  unable  to 
be  dressed.  She  generally  kept  her  bed,  till  within 
the  last  seven  or  eight  months,  when  a  violent 
cough,  and  spasms  in  the  heart,  prevented  a  reclin- 
ing position,  except  when  she  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  it,  by  fainting  and  exhaustion. 

In  this  state  of  wearisome  languor  and  pain,  her 
mind,  however,  was  always  vigorous  and  full  of 
energy.  No  opportunity  of  usefulness  appeared  to 
be  forgotten.  We  select  an  illustration  of  the  in- 
tense anxiety  with  which  she  regarded  the  spirit- 
ual interest  of  those  who  were  dear  to  her,  and  of 
the  earnest,  awakening,  and  yet  encouraging  appli- 
cation of  the  pri\-ileges  of  the  gospel. 

"Stoke,  Fleming,  Sept.,  1830. 

"  '  Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
children  of  Uod  !'  This  love  should  be  enough  for 
us.  Come  pain,  sickness,  poverty,  affliction ;  and 
still  the  christian  must  rejoice,  when  he  considers 
'  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  has  bestowed  upon 
hira.'  And  as  long  as  he  has  this  love,  how  shall 
he  not  '  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 

glory  V     My  dear ,  I  would  stir  up  your  heart 

to  make  this  joy  your  joy.  When  you  come  to  die, 
all  the  trifles  which  now  vex  and  disquiet  you,  will 
seem  less  than  a  drop  in  a  bucket;  than  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance.  But  the  concerns  of  your  soul, 
of  what  immense  importance  will  they   appear! 

*     *   0,  my  dear ,  you  must  find  time  to  die, 

why  will  you  not  find  time  to  prepare  for  death  ? 
'  There  is  now  no  condemnation  to  those  that  are 
in  Christ  Jesus;  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit,'  who  '  mind  not  the  things  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  things  of  the  Spirit,'  who  '  look  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal,  but  at 
the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal,'  who  '  live 
not  to  themselves,  but  to  him  who  died  for  them, 
and  rose  again,'  who  have  'their  conversation,  their 
treasure,  their  heart,  in  heaven.'  My  health  con- 
tinues much   as  when  last  wrote.     I  suffer 

much  at  night,  as  I  can  never  he  down  in  bed,  but 
am  obliged  to  be  propped  upright  in  an  easy  chair. 
I  hope  I  am  willing  to  wait  till  my  Saviour's  time 
is  come  to  call  me  home  to  himself.  He  doeth  all 
things  well,  and  I  may  truly  say,  that  he  has  '  made 
all  ujy  bed  in  sickness.'  '  His  comforts  delight  my 
soul,'  and  'in  the  night  his  song  is  with  me,'  and 
my  prayer  to  the  God  of  my  life  is,  'precious  Sa- 
viour !  tender  Father  !  Thou  wilt  cast  out  none  that 
come  to  thee.'  'Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your 
joy  may  be  full' — was  her  favourite  text  to  the 
last." 

Resignation  to  the  will  of  God  was  prominently 
marked  during  her  illness,  and  was  to  her  the 


source  of  much  heavenly  enjoyment.  After  medi- 
tating upon  her  Saviour's  words — "  My  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,"  she  observed, 
"  though  I  cannot  now  do  the  will  of  my  heavenly 
Father,  I  can  suffer  his  will."  As  she  was  natu- 
rally of  an  energetic  disposition,  ardent  in  forming 
and  executing  her  plans,  this  state  of  accjuiesoence 
to  so  inactive  a  life  appeared  manifestly  to  be  the 
effect  of  Divine  grace.  The  support  which  was 
vouchsafed  to  her  in  the  midst  of  her  intense  bodily 
sufferings,  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  known  and  tried  faithfulness  of  her  God. 
Such  was  her  enjoyment  at  some  seasons  of  agony, 
that  her  "  pains,"  as  she  said  on  one  occasion, 
"  were  sweeter  than  honey  or  the  honey-comb." 
The  prospect  of  death  was  entirely  divested  of  its 
terrors,  and  beamed  with  the  bright  anticipation  of 
everlasting  joy.  "We  may  take  the  following  glow- 
ing view  of  her  hopes,  given  for  the  conviction  of 
one  of  her  young  friends  : — 

*  *  *  "  I  am  going  to  mention  a  sentence  in 
your  letter,  which  grieved  me,  not  as  it  regards 
myself,  but  as  it  leads  me  to  fear,  that  you  are  not 
fully  acquainted  with  those  things,  which  can  afford 
real  and  solid  satisfaction  on  a  near  view  of  death. 
You  speak  of  feeling  satisfaction  in  death,  as  it 

affords  a  cessation  from  all  pain.     Dearest , 

did  you  remember  at  the  time,  that  death  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  cessation  ?  that  it  is  an  entrance 
into  an  eternal  world,  and  that  to  those  who  have 
'  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,'  this  is  an  entrance  into  eternal 
glory.  Bear  with  me,  while  I  tell  you  from  my 
own  actual  experience,  what  it  is  that  ransomed 
sinners  rejoice  in  at  the  approach  of  death.  I  have 
stood  lately  more  than  once  on  the  very  brink  of 
eternity,  and  thought  myself  on  the  point  of  taking 
the  awful  step  !  This  makes  heaven  and  earth, 
temporal  and  eternal  things,  appear  in  their  strong 
and  true  point  of  contrast.  And  now  that  I  am 
called  back  to  the  things  of  time  for  a  little  longer, 
if  I  can  be  of  the  least  use  to  one  of  my  fellow- 
sinners  and  sufferers  here,  I  shall  not  regret  the 
delay.  It  is  not  the  cessation  from  pain,  that  can 
make  christians  view  the  approach  of  death  with 
satisfaction.  For  believe  me,  they  have  not  one 
pain  too  many.  Not  that  they  love  pain,  or  are 
not  glad  to  be  freed  from  it,  when  the  Lord  pleases. 
But  they  know  that  every  one  of  their  sufferings  is 
necessary  and  good  for  them,  and  that  they  come 
from  the  hand  of  a  kind  and  tender  Father.  They 
are  wiUing  to  bear  as  much  pain  as  his  love  sees 
fit  to  inflict.     Their  pains  are  very  sweet  to  them, 

as  they  come  from  him,  and  oh,  dearest ,  could 

you  know  how  he  '  strengthens  them  upon  the  bed  of 
languishing,  and  how  he  makes  all  their  bed  in 
their  sickness;'  you  would  almost  envy  them  even 
their  pains,  sweetened  as  they  are  by  'the  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding  !'  Wherein 
do  they  rejoice?  In  the  hope  of  being  'forever 
with  the  Lord  !'  of  seeing  him,  '  whom  having  not 
seen,  they  have  loved  ;  in  whom,  though  now  they 
see  him  not,  yet  believing,  they  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory ;'  and  then  to  cease 
from  sin  !  this  is  the  blessed  cessation  after  which 
real  christians  pant.  To  love  their  holy  and  re- 
conciled God  without  any  coldness  or  unfaithful- 
ness ;  to  offend  him  no  more  by  one  unholy,  or 
rebellious,  or  selfish  or  unbelieving  thought;  to  be 
pure  as  he  is  pure ;  to  be  without  spot,  or  wrinkle, 
or  any  such  thing,  and  then  to  praise  him,  to  give 
him  glory,  to  cast  our  blood-bought  crowns  at  his 
feet,  through  the  countless  ages  of  eternity  !    Pray, 

my  beloved ,  that  in  the  hour  of  death  you  may 

be  so  filled  with  these  causes  of  joy,  that  the  mere 
escape  from  a  few  bodily  pains  may  seem  not 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison.  *    *  There 


is  nothing  else  worth  living  for,  but  that,  living  or 
dying,  you  may  be  the  Lord's." 

On  one  occasion — six  months  before  her  death — 
when  she  was  thought  to  be  dying,  she  unexpectedly 
revived,  and  seeing  her  weeping  friends  around  her, 
asked  her  mother  why  they  were  all  in  tears — add- 
ing with  great  animation,  "  Do  you  think  that  I 
shall  be  with  Jesus  to-morrow  ?" 

She  burst  into  tears  when  a  physician,  who  oc- 
casionally saw  her,  informed  her,  that  the  disease 
had  not  made  the  progress  he  had  supposed.  This, 
however,  was  but  a  momentary  feeling.  For,  upon 
her  mother's  reminding  her  that  she  was  only  not 
quite  so  near  home  as  she  had  expected,  she  re- 
plied, "  Oh,  no!  this  is  wrong-,"  dried  up  her  tears, 
and  returned  to  her  usual  serenity  and  cheerfulness. 
Generally,  the  ardency  of  her  desires  appeared  to 
be  subdued  to  a  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 
Thus  in  reference  to  her  dissolution,  she  writes, 
"  Blessed  be  my  AU-suflacient  Saviour,  that,  accept- 
ed in  hira,  a  few  months  more  or  less  can  make  no 
great  difference." 

For  a  short  time  before  her  death,  however,  the 
enemy  was  permitted  to  harass  her  soul,  and  her  lively 
apprehensions  of  the  gospel  were  occasionally  ob- 
scured. Of  a  distressing  season  of  temptation  which 
happened  about  this  time,  a  friend  writes,  "  I  shall 
never  forget  the  state  of  her  mind.  It  seemed  as 
if  'a  horror  of  great  darkness  had  fallen  upon  her.' 
'  Oh  !'  she  said,  '  I  cannot  pray ;  I  can  only  utter 
words.     It  is  mere  wind  !'  " 

She  would  at  such  seasons  cheer  her  soul,  by  re- 
peating suitable  promises.  "W^hen  the  poor  and 
needy  seek  for  water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their 
tongue  faileth  them  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear 
them  ;  I  the  God  of  Jacob  will  not  forsake  them." 
On  this  encouraging  promise  she  rested  in  one  of 
her  seasons  of  distress  and  desertion.  At  another 
time  she  would  say,  "  Rejoice  not  against  me,  0  my 
enemy ;  when  I  fall,  I  shall  arise ;  when  I  sit  in 
darkness,  the  Lord  shall  he  a  light  unto  me." 

The  dark  clouds  which,  "for  a  small  moment," 
had  been  permitted  to  spread  themselves  over  her 
soul,  were,  however,  shortly  dispelled ;  and  "  at 
evening  it  was  light."  Her  extreme  weakness  in- 
deed prevented  her  utterance ;  but  the  few  words 
that  could  be  gathered  from  her,  were  descriptive 
of  the  peace  and  joy  that  reigned  within.  When 
a  friend,  in  allusion  to  her  late  painful  exorcises, 
observed,  "  God  was  leading  her  by  the  right  way 
to  the  city  of  habitation,"  she  replied,  "  O  !  yes, 
but  how  different  is  the  case  of  those,  who  "  wan- 
der in  the  wilderness  in  a  solitary  way,  and  find  no 
city  to  dwell  in  !" 

A  day  or  two  before  her  death,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard  ;  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 
Then,  again,  shortly  after,  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed." 

Then,  in  a  moment  of  excruciating  suffering  to 
her  mother,  "  Pray  for  me  that  my  patience  fail 
not  at  the  last." 

The  next  morning,  December  the  10th,  1830, 
without  a  sigh  or  struggle,  she  entered  into  her 
eternal  rest.  *  *  She  heard,  and  gladly  obeyed 
the  call  of  her  Lord — "  Come  up  hither.  Lay 
down  the  cross,  and  take  the  crown." 


Beauties  of  Litigation. — The  case  of  Joseph 
Bryant  vs.  Leander  Warren,  of  Leicester,  Mass., 
in  which  the  matter  of  dispute  was  an  acre  of  land, 
upon  a  title  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  has  oc- 
cupied the  court  at  Worcester  for  eight  days  past, 
and  has  finally  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  §150  for 
the  plaintiff.  This  little  matter  has  cost  the  dis- 
putants §2000. 


THE    FRIEND. 


17'J 


A  Glance  at  Cenlral  Africa. 
According  to  —  Bowen  of  the  Baptisit  mission, 
the  people  of  Central  Africa  are  divided  into  three 
classes — the  true  typical  negro — tiie  pulohs  or  fel- 
lataUs,  regarded  by  him  as  mulattocs — and  blaclj 
people  with  European  features,  who  are  descen- 
dants, it  is  supposed,  of  mulattoes  and  negroes,  re- 
taining the  features  of  the  former,  and  colour  of 
the  latter ;  some  of  them  having  even  the  Grecian 
cast  of  countenance,  while  others  approximate  to 
the  typical  negro.  The  Africans  of  all  classes  are 
healtliy  and  hardy,  and  the  boys  unusually  actire. 
The  language  of  the  people  of  Yoruba  attests  their 
intelligence,  being  remarkably  rich  in  abstract  terms 
Still  they  are  very  deficient  in  science  and  inven- 
tion. But  they  compose  lively  verses,  and  stories 
displaying  considerable  fimcy. 

Civil  war  and  the  slavo  trade  have  made  sad 
havoc  with  the  inhabitants.  In  Yoruba,  they  all 
live  in  towns  surrounded  by  mud  walls  about  five 
feet  high,  for  defence  in  the  frequent  wars.  Some 
of  them  are  quite  large,  the  inhabitants  cultivating 
their  surrounding  farms.  A  ditch  runs  around  the 
outer  side  of  the  walls.  The  site  of  an  African 
town  with  its  thousands  of  low,  broad,  grass-thatch- 
ed houses  peeping  above  the  wall  and  swelterin 
in  the  sun,  will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  The  streets 
are  very  narrow,  crooked  and  intricate,  in  the  net 
work  of  which  the  traveller  is  in  danger  of  beint 
lost.  They  have  no  public  buildings;  aichitecture'^ 
monuments,  and  the  like,  are  yet  amonrr  their 
wants.  The  king's  house,  except  it  is  larger,  is 
little  better  than  the  rest,  and  the  dwellings  of 
governors  and  nobles  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
the  people. 

The  market  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  spot, 
being  a  large  area,  shaded  with  trees,  and  frequent- 
ly dotted  with  little  open  sheds,  where  women  sit 
and  chat  from  early  morn  to  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
selling  miscellaneous  merchandise.  Some  of  them, 
however  are  occupied  by  barbers,  and  by  leather 
dressers,  who  make  charms,  like  Jewish  phylac- 
teries, bridles,  reins,  shoes,  sandals,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal marketing  hour  is  in  the  evening,  when,  as  it 
advances,  the  women  become  wonderfully  talkative 
and  vociferous  even  for  them.  In  fact,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile  their  voices  may  be  heard  to 
roar  like  the  surges  of  the  sea.  They  sell  foreign 
articles  as  well  as  home  productions.  Various  kinds 
of  meat,  fowls,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  rats,  tortoises, 
eggs,  fish,  snails,  yams,  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn, 
sweet  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  ground  peas,  onion 
pepper,  a  variety  of  vegetables,  palm  nuts,  oil,  tree 
butter,  seeds,  fruits,  firewood,  cotton,  in  the  seed, 
spun  cotton,  domestic  cloth  and  imported  cloth, 
as  calico,  shirting,  velvets,  &c.,  gunpowder,  guns, 
flints,  knives,  swords,  paper,  raw  silk,  Turkey  red 
Ithread,  beads,  needles,  ready-made  clothing,  as 
trowser  j,  breeches,  caps,  shirts  without  sleeves,  bas- 
kets, brooms,  and  so  on  in  miscellaneous  confusion. 
But  the  foregoing  will  give  a  hint  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people. 

All  the  houses  in  Y'oruba,  &c.,  are  built  of  clay 
or  mortar,  and  covered  with  grass.  In  other  places, 
it  is  said  they  are  sometimes  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks.  In  other  districts  they  are  still  built  of 
mortar,  two  stories  high,  and  covered  with  canoes 
3r  troughs  open  at  each  end.  A  Yoruba  house  is 
Dnly  of  a  single  story,  very  low  but  consists  of  from 
ten  to  fifty  rooms  enclosing  a  quadrangle.  They 
bave  little  furniture,  eat  with  their  fingers,  from 
;oarse  earthen  plates,  each  having  his  own  mess 
3y  himself,  but,  if  of  equal  rank,  all  dipping  into 
I  common  dish  together. 

The  usual  dress  on  the  coast  is  a  breech-cloth  and 
wrapper.  In  the  interior,  the  men  have  various 
jarments,  as  long  trowsers,  and  short  breeches, 


tunics,  robes,  or  flowing  gowns,  palm  hats,  cloth 
caps,  turbans,  and  if  not  barefoot,  sandals,  shoes, 
moccasins  with  or  without  soles,  and  boots.  None 
of  their  garments  are  fastened  with  buttons.  The 
men,  except  among  the  Mohammedans,  shave  their 
beards  and  heads.  Women  never  wear  frocks  nor 
tunics,  but  are  clad  in  wrappers.  Their  head  dress 
is  a  handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  cloth.  They  never 
shave  their  heads  but  as  a  mark  of  mourning. 

Most  of  the  negroes  are  very  cleanly,  bathing 
almost  daily,  and  often  thoroughly  washing  their 
clothes.  They  are  fond  of  ornaments  on  their 
necks  and  wrists.  They  bake  nothing;  all  their 
food  being  boiled  or  fried  in  earthen  pots.  Their 
usual  drink  is  water ;  tea  and  coffee  are  unknown ; 
hot  ekkaw  is  much  used  as  a  morning  beverage. 
The  women  make  fine  malt,  and  tolerable  beer  is 
made  of  Indian  corn  or  millet.  Palm  wine  is  to 
be  had,  but  scarce,  and  rum  has  not  penetrated 
much  into  the  interior,  and  never  except  largely 
diluted  with  water. 

The  Yorubas  are  very  social,  and  love  to  prac- 
tise games  of  amusement  on  visits  to  each  other. 
Hiddles  and  dancing  are  among  them.  All  clas- 
ses are  fond  of  religious  festivals  and  processions. 
Our  own  Christmas,  and  the  saints'  day  in  Catho- 
lic countries,  celebrated  with  firing  of  guns,  glut- 
tony, drunkenness  and  debauchery,  are  only  rem- 
nants of  European  heathenism.  They,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  some  other  districts,  are  unreason- 
ably  ceremonious,  not  contenting  themselves  with 
shaking  hands  on  meeting  a  friend,  but,  if  equals, 
both  often  kneel,  and  inferiors  frequently  prostrate 
themselves  flat  on  the  ground  before  superiors.  On 
entering  a  house,  a  visitor  leaves  his  sandals  at 
the  door,  but  never  uncovers  his  head,  as  a  mark 
of  respect.  When  he  retires,  he  simply  rises  and 
says,  "I  am  going !"  whereupon  the  host  follows 
him  to  the  door  and  bids  him  farewell. 

Their  ordinary  salutations  are  "  O  ji  re  ?  Did 
you  wake  well  V  The  reply  is  "God  be  thanked  1" 
When  a  visitor  retires,  and  frequently  when  you 
meet  him  in  the  street,  you  say  "  Wu'  leh."  Look 
at  the  ground,  that  is  to  avoid  stumbling.  But  the 
universal  ejaculation  is,  "oku,"  or  "aku,"  may 
you  not  die,  or  immortality.  Instead  of  "thank 
you,"  they  say  "0  !" 

Courtship  is  carried  on  by  female  relatives,  and 
either  sex  has  the  right  to  propose.  Betrothment 
is  sealed  by  payment  of  forty  dollars,  or  there- 
abouts, by  the  expecting  husband  to  the  mother  of 
the  girl  Conventional  modesty  forbids  her  to  speak 
to  him  or  see  him,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Polygamy 
is  universal  in  Africa.  Kings,  nobles  and  rich  men 
have  large  numbers  of  wives,  and  even  the  com- 
mon people  have  two  or  three.  No  woman  there- 
fore, pretty  or  ugly,  is  prevented  from  being  mar- 
ried. Men  have  the  privilege  of  divorcing  their 
wives ;  they  labour  for  and  support  themselves, 
having  no  claim  on  their  husband's  property.  If 
divorced  by  adultery  she  or  her  relatives  are  obliged 
to  repay  the  dowry  settled  on  her.  During  thei 
marriage  the  woman  has  exclusive  right  to  her 
earnings,  and  is  sole  owner  of  her  property. 

When  a  man  dies,  the  eldest  son  inherits  the 
house  and  all  the  wives  except  his  own  mother. 
Children  are  much  beloved  by  both  parents.  A 
woman  was  asked  "how  much  she  would  take  for 
her  child'?"  What!"  says  she,  with  indignation, 
drawing  her  child  toward  her  "sell  you  the  child 
that  I  bore  V  The  mortality  of  children  is  sup- 
posed to  be  increased  by  the  custom  among  mothers 
of  carrying  them  in  a  cloth  in  their  backs.  Those 
persons  who  die  at  home  are  generally  buried  under 
the  piazza ;  but  the  bodies  of  infants  are  sometimes 
thrown  behind  the  wall,  being  thought  to  have 
died  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.     The  cloth- 


ing and  implements  of  hunters  and  warriors  are 
thrown  out  by  the  .side  of  the  road,  not  far  from 
the  gate,  to  prevent  their  ghosts  from  entering  the 
town  to  disturb  the  people,  and  the  gho.'ts  of  com- 
mon citizens  even  must  be  laid  on  the  seventh  day 
after  death. 

Most  of  the  Yorubas  are  farmers ;  they  have  no 
implement  but  the  hoe,  no  carts  nor  wagons,  yet 
cultivate  the  ground  well,  and  grow  abundant  crops 
of  everything  needed.  The  principal  ones  are  In- 
dian corn  and  yams.  Corn  yields  from  50  to  To 
bushels  an  acre,  and  sells  in  the  country  at  froiu 
twenty  to  fifty,  and  even  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel. 
Upland  and  Sea  Island  cotton  are  planted,  but 
neither  is  very  productive,  owing  to  the  constant 
and  exces.sive  heats.  For  the  same  reason,  wheat 
oats,  turnips,  radishes,  and  the  like  will  not  flourish. 
Every  man  has  his  own  farm,  but  there  is  no  pro- 
perty in  land.  When  a  farm  is  abandoned,  any- 
body may  plant  it.  They  are  not  fenced,  there 
ing  few  cattle. 

A  good  many  men  and  some  women  are  engaged 
in  traffic.  Goods  being  transported  on  the  head 
n  loads  of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds;  great  numbers 
are  thus  employed  in  conveying  thi  ivory  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  from  the  desert,  as  well  as  salt,  to- 
bacco, cotton  cloth,  beads,  guns,  ic.  the  products 
d  imports  of  the  low  country.  Women  never 
cultivate  the  ground  as  they  do  in  Guinea.  All 
the  arts  are  in  a  low  state,  but  adequate  to  the 
supply  of  their  wants.  Every  one  is  free  to  choose, 
follow,  or  change  his  occupation  at  pleasure.  Their 
tools  are  contemptible ;  the  axe  is  little  more  than 
two  inches  wide.  The  carpenter's  only  tools  are 
his  little  axe,  an  adze  of  the  same  character,  and 
an  iron  spindle  to  burn  holes.  The  blacksmith's 
anvil  is  a  stone,  his  hammer  an  iron  cudgel,  his 
bellows  a  couple  of  goats'  skins  stretched  over  two 
wooden  bowls,  into  which  are  inserted  two  air  pipes 
running  into  one.  The  weaver's  loom,  though  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as  ours,  is  sa  small 
that  it  can  turn  out  cloth  only  six  inches  wide  ;  but 
he  can  weave  forty  yards  a  day.  So  far  as  known, 
the  peculiar  glass  manufacture  of  Central  Africa 
confined  to  three  towns  in  Nafe,  and  one  on  the 
west  of  the  Niger.  It  is  kept  a  profound  secret. — 
Neicark  Adverlise-r. 

Corn  and  Hogs. — From  carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments by  different  persons,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  one  bushel  of  corn  will  make  a  little 
over  lOi  pounds  of  pork — gross.  Taking  the  re- 
sult-as a  basis,  the  following  deductions  are  made, 
which  all  our  farmers  would  do  well  to  lay  by  for 
a  convenient  reference. — That : 

When  corn  co.sts  12  J  cents  per  bushel,  pork  costs 
13  cents  per  pound. 

When  corn  costs  17  cents  per  bushel,  pork  costs 

2  cents  per  pound. 
When  corn  costs  25  cents  per  bushel,  pork  costs 

3  cents  per  pound. 
When  corn  costs  33  cents  per  bushel,  pork  costs 

4  cents  per  pound. 
"When  corn  costs  50  cents  per  bushel,  pork  costs 

5  cents  per  pound. 
The  following  statements  show  what  the  farmer 

realizes  in  his  corn  when  sold  in  the  form  of  pork  : 
When  pork  sells  for  3  cents  per  pound,  it  brings 

25  cents  per  bushel  in  corn. 

When  pork  sells  for  4  cents  per  pound,  it  brings 

32  cents  per  bushel  in  corn. 

When  pork  sells  for  5  cents  per  pound,  it  brings 

45  cents  per  bushel  in  corn. — Ledger. 

We  are  more  inclined  to  liate  one  another  for 
points  on  which  we  differ,  than  to  loie  one  another 


for  points  on  which  we  agree. 


ISO 


THE    FRIENU. 


BIOGKAPniCAL  SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearlj'  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

SUSANNA   MORRIS. 
(CoutlmK-a  from  page  173.) 

Susanna  Morris  appears  to  have  felt  the  hard- 
ships she  endured  in  this  journey,  after  her  return. 
At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers,  held  on  the 
1st  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1723,  not  being  present, 
she  was  reported  to  be  weakly  and  unable  to  attend. 
At  the  Spring  Meeting  of  Ministers,  held  in  the 
First  month,  1724,  Susanna  not  being  present,  Ann  I 
Roberts  gave  report  of  their  southern  journey,  and 
of  the  trials  and  difficulties  through  which  they 
had  been  preserved.  The  account,  with  the  certi- 
ficates of  unity  from  the  meetings  they  had  visited, 
were  satisfactory,  and  a  minute  was  made,  expres- 
sive of  Friends'  thankfulness  for  the  preservations 
their  dear  sisters  had  experienced. 

In  the  Niuth  month  of  1724,  she  was  out  on  a  re- 
ligious visit  with  Ann  Roberts,  but  probably  only 
to  some  of  the  neighbouring  meetings,  for  we  find 
her  at  her  Blonthly  Meeting  in  the  next  month. 
After  this  she  appears  to  have  continued  about 
home  for  nearly  two  years. 

Of  this  time  she  says,  "  When  I  was  about  forty- 
three  years  of  age,  [1726,]  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  cast  me  into  a  grievous  state  of  afHiction;  a  trial, 
indeed,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me.  But  we  may 
say,  the  will  of  God  is  to  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven.  How  to  make  the  children  of  men  fit 
and  willing,  he  only  knows  the  right  way, — in 
and  for  us,  according  to  his  Divine  will  and  pli 
sure.  In  the  time  of  that  unspeakable  trial,  1  was 
as  one  shut  up  in  close  prison,  waiting  on  Him  who 
only  is  able  to  give  strength  to  make  covenant  with 
him.  [The  covenant]  was  on  this  wise,  that  if  my 
dear  Lord  would  help  me  to  strength,  I  would  not 
disobey  him,  but  go  his  errands,  whithersoever, 
whensoever,  or  in  whatsoever  he  was  pleased  to  re- 
quire at  my  hands.  At  times  I  had  a  weighty 
concern  of  mind  for  several  years  to  cross  the  great 
ocean  on  Truth's  service ;  where  the  Lord  might 
be  pleased  to  lead  me.  But  I  was  so  full  of  the 
lleasoner,  that  I  believe  I  did  displease  my  God, 
and  was  so  far  in  debt  to  him,  that  he  was  pleased 
to  put  mo  in  prison  a  long  year,  and  I  never  had 
in  that  time  to  open  my  mouth  by  way  of  testimony. 
But  after  I  had  strength  given  me  to  make  these 
promises,  as  aforesaid,  my  mouth  was  opened,  and 
my  tongue  was  loosed,  and  I  was  sent  to  go  over 
the  seas."  / '' 

She  had  some  labour  to  perform  iu  America,  how- 
ever, after  being  freed  from  prison, — some  debts 
to  pay  here  before  she  could,  with  an  easy  mind, 
depart  to  pay  that  due   from  her  to  the  seed  in 


Europe.  Early  in  1727,  she  paid  a  short  visit 
with  Blartha  Wood  about  Long  Island,  and  in  the 
forepart  of  1728,  with  Mary  Foulke,  she  visited 
the  meetings  of  Friends  generally  in  New  England. 
In  both  these  visits  she  had  valuable  ministers  as 
her  companions,  and  from  both  of  them  returned, 
with  full  certificates  of  the  fellowship  of  the  faith- 
ful. Her  ministry  is  stated  to  have  been  service- 
able in  the  Truth,  and  her  conversation  innocent 
and  exemplary. 

About  the  1st  of  the  Sixth  month,  she  returned 
from  the  East ;  her  mind  bowed  down  under  the 
prospect  that  she  must  speedily  perform  the  pro- 
mise she  had  made  her  dear  Master  in  the  hour  of 
her  distress.  The  weight  of  the  work  felt;  awful, 
and  she  still  seemed  to  hesitate.  In  the  mean- 
time Joseph  Taylor,  a  Friend  in  the  ministry,  from 
Rayby  in  Durham,  England,  who  had  been  visit- 
ing the  churches  in  America,  having  about  com- 


pleted his  labour  of  love  here,  received  a  returning 
certificate  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  held  on  the  17th  of  the  Seventh  mo., 
1728.  He  had  some  little  service  still  to  perform 
after  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  over,  and  Susanna 
Morris  strengthened  by  her  Divine  Master,  now 
opened  her  prospect  in  her  Monthly  Meeting  on  the 
30th  of  the  Seventh  mo.,  and  receiving  its  unity  and 
certificate,  she  laid  the  whole  matter  before  Phila'- 
delphia  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
held  iS'inth  mo.  2d.  The  great  Head  of  the  church 
opened  the  way  for  her  in  the  minds  of  His  child- 
ren, and  they  felt  bound  to  encourage  her  in  the 
service  called  for  at  her  hands. 

Joseph  Taylor  and  Susanna  Morris  took  passage 
in  the  ship  Sizargh,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  Na- 
than Cowman,  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  was  captain.  The  Sizargh  was  cleared 
from  the  custom-house  on  the  11th  of  the  Niuth 
month,  1728,  and  being  a  good  ship,  under  a  care 
ful  officer,  himself  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  everything  seemed  to  promise  a  pleasant 
and  prosperous  voyage.  Meetings  were  regularly 
held  in  the  cabin,  and  as  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  other  passengers,  everything  was 
friendly  about  them.  Susanna  thus  writes  of  the 
voyage,  "  Soon  after  I  got  out  to  sea,  something  of 
a  weight  fell  on  my  mind,  and  I  dreamed  that  our 
ship  would  be  lost;  and  there  remained  on  my 
mind  a  solid  weight,  for  fear  it  should  be  so.  At 
times  I  thought  it  had  been  as  some  other  dreams; 
and  yet  I  thought  it  safe  to  dwell  humble  and  low 
before  the  Lord,  that  I  might  be  ready  to  learn  of 
him,  what  to  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  humble  he  teaches  of  his  ways,  and 
the  meek  he  will  help  in  the  time,  when  he  suffers 
his  righteous  judgments  to  be  met  with.  It  is  said, 
when  the  Lord's  judgments  are  on  the  earth,  the 
people  learn  righteousness, — and  there  may  be 
great  learning  in  such  trials,  as  that  of  a  ship- 
wreck. 

"  Now  to  pass  on,  I  again  dreamed  the  same ; 
yet  was  weak  as  to  being  fixed  in  the  belief  of  the 
truth  of  it,  and  thereby  I  dwelt  in  a  fearful  toss- 
ing of  mind,  until  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  favour 
me  with  his  goodness,  and  in  one  of  our  meetings 
to  make  it  known  to  me  [and  to  me]  only,  as  I 
found  afterwards,  that  we  should  suifer  shipwreck, 
and  I  firmly  believed  it  was  the  Lord  that  had 
told  me  what  he  had  a  mind  to  do  with  us.  For 
a  season,  I  was  in  trouble,  and  ready  to  say,  had 
I  gone  through  so  much  to  fit  me  to  go  forth  in 
this  service,  and  my  friend  [Joseph  Taylor]  on  his 
return  home  from  his  service  on  God's  account,  and 
yet  must  we  now  be  swallowed  up  alive  in  the 
great  sea.  But  0  !  blessed  forever  be  the  name 
of  our  God ;  I  had  soon  a  great  answer  returned 
nto  my  bosom  of  our  preservation,  and  that  if  we 


would  be  faithful,  we  should  have  our  lives  for 


prey.  I  hinted  something  of  my  mind  to  the  cap- 
tain, who  seemed  somewhat  startled  at  what  I  said 
Lest  he  should  be  too  much  discouraged,  I  had  it 
given  me  to  tell  him,  that  I  should  see  him  safe  on 
shore.  Our  trial  was  two  miles  from  Dungaimon, 
on  the  south-west  shore  of  Ireland. 

"  Now  I  may  give  a  hint  how  the  Lord  dealt 
with  me  to  help  my  weakness,  I  have  thought  that 
the  Lord,  knowing  how  weak  I  was,  and  yet  will- 
ing to  do  his  will,  was  pleased  to  give  me  a  timely 
help  to  be  the  more  fitted  for  the  trial  we  had  to 
go  through.  It  was  some  time  before  it  eame  to 
pass,  that  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  the  thing 
known  to  me,  and  to  no  other,  although  there  wa; 
one  in  the  ship  whom  I  preferred  before  myself 
at  which  I  was  somewhat  thoughtful.  When  I 
hinted  a  little  of  what  was  made  known  to  me,  in 
order  to  find  out  whether  or  no  the  Friend  had  any 


knowledge  of  the  trial  made  known  to  him;  I 
found  rather,  it  seemed  like  idle  tales  to  him,  some- 
what like  [it  was]  at  Christ's  resurrection,  when  the 
only  tidings  brought  to  the  disciples  were  by  the 
women.  So  I  forebcre  to  go  any  further  in  the 
relation  of  it  to  him.  Yet  1  was  preserved  so  aa 
not  to  stagger  in  my  mind,  or  to  disregard  the 
manifestations  made  known  to  me,  from  Him  that 
is  true.  As  I  endeavoured  to  dwell  near  him  that 
is  faithful  and  true,  my  habitation  was  pleasant, 
until  a  sudden  outcry  was  made,  and  nothing  ap- 
peared but  the  destruction  of  all  of  our  lives.  Then 
for  a  time  my  outward  tabernacle  greatly  shook 
and  trembled.  But,  blessed  be  the  great  Lord  ot 
all  our  mercies,  the  time  of  trembling  was  sooe 
over,  and  that  was  renewed  which  was  made  knowr 
to  me  on  the  great  ocean.  The  All-wise  God  would 
command  the  proud  waves  that  they  should  not 
come  at  his  servants  to  hurt  them ;  as  it  was  said 
'  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  nc 
harm.' 

"  So  it  was,  my  children,  the  great  God  did  pre- 
serve us.  I  do  believe  for  his  own  name's  sake 
It  was  at  the  time  called  Christmas  eve,  [Tentl 
mo.  24th,  1728,  old  style,]  that  we  were  in  that 
great  suffering,  and  a  very  cold  season.  For  twc 
days  we  had  little  sustenance  for  our  bodies,  anc 
many  times  our  heads  were  under  the  great  waves 
which  rolled  over  us  after  the  ship  sank,  by  rcasoi 
of  the  strokes  she  got  on  the  dreadful  rocks.  After 
wards  she  drove  until  she  settled  on  a  sand  bank 
In  that  distress  I  had  no  help  of  man,  no  counsel 
lor,  but  the  Lord  alone.  I  thought  it  best  for  mi 
to  get  to  the  upper  side  of  the  vessel,  and  fix  m^ 
seat  by  the  shrouds,  and  was  favoured  so  that  . 
kept  my  hold,  when  the  waves  rolled  over  us.  Wi 
remained  in  that  wet  condition  about  nine  hours 
in  a  cold  time  of  fro.st  and  snow,  before  any  of  u; 
got  relief.  l''et,  as  I  said  before,  I  was  not  hurt 
nor,  as  I  remember,  had  so  much  as  the  headache 
or  any  surfeit  of  cold  remaining  in  my  bones,  b; 
reason  of  that  so  great  trial." 

Joseph  Taylor  described  to  John  Griffith  tha 
awful  scene,  when  for  more  than  a  day  they  wer 
holding  fast  by  the  shrouds,  the  sea  breaking  ove 
them  frequently.  Several  of  the  crew  were  washei 
off  and  drowned,  whilst  Susanna  Morris,  Joscp 
Taylor,  the  captain  and  one  of  the  crew,  were  pre 
served.  He  said,  Susanna  Morris  "  never  dibco 
vered  the  least  impatience  in  word  or  in  countc 
nance  in  all  the  time.  He  [Joseph  Taylor]  cor 
fessed  that  he,  once  in  a  flutter,  or  impatience,  di 
say  to  this  effect.  We  might  as  well  have  gone  a 
first,  for  we  shall  be  drowned.  She  looked  upo 
him,  and  said  nothing;  but  he  said,  her  looks  wer 
a  sufficient  rebuke  to  him  for  his  impatience  an 
distrust.  One  thing  is  very  remarkable  and  worth 
to  be  preserved  in  remembrance,  which  was  to  th 
effect.  After  they  had  held  for  a  considerable  tim 
by  the  shrouds,  this  extraordinary  woman  had 
sense  given  her,  that  they  would  not  be  safe  o 
that  side  of  the  vessel  much  longer ;  and  althoug 
it  seemed  very  hazardous  and  dangerous  to  moi 
and  fasten  to  the  lower  side  of  the  ship,  yet  si 
urged  them  all  to  attempt  it,  believing  it  would  I 
the  means  of  their  preservation.  She  at  lengt 
prevailed  with  them,  and  accordingly  they  move 
in  the  best  manner  they  could  to  the  lower  sid' 
and  soon  after  they  had  fixed  themselves,  thai  h 
came  a  great  swell  of  the  sea,  and  threw  the  vess 
quite  flat  on  the  other  side,  so  that  if  they  had  b> 
moved,  they  would  all  have  been  drowned." 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  is  generally  seen  that  the  wiser  men  are  aba  « 
the  things  of  this  world,  the  ^ess  they  are  abo  ro 
the  things  to  come. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
"  If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  riglit  hand  for- 
get her  ciinuing.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ;  if  I  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy."— Psalm  cx.xxvii.  5,  6. 
L)  teach  me  to  remember  Thee,  Thou  holy  One  and  true, 
lo  keep  Thy  pure  and  perfect  laws,  forever  in  my  view; 
reach  me  before  Thy  mighty  power,  to  bow  all  humbly 

down, 
ro  meekly  bear  the  christian's  cross,  for  the  christian's 

radiant  crown. 

0  let  me  ne'er  forget  that  time  of  dreariness  and  gloom, 
When  the  skies  seemed  dark  above  me,  and  the  earth  a 

living  tomb. 
And  like  some  frail  and  shattered  tree  with  all  its  green 

leaves  torn, 
Frerabling  and  bowing  to  the  blast,  I  stood  a  thing  for- 

rhen  were  the  dearest  ti'S  of  home,  all  powerless  to 
bind, 

rhe  broken  boughs,  the  scattered  leaves,  to  heal  an 
anguished  mind  ; 

But  thanks  to  Thee,  Redeemer,  my  Saviour  and  my  God, 

I'hou  gavest  the  balm  of  healing,  who  sent  the  chasten- 
ing rod. 

Even  as  the  hours  of  darkness  passed,  that  witnessed 

Calvary's  pain, 
3o  passed  the  weight  of  sin  and  woe,  from  off  my  heart 

and  brain. 
Fie  rose  in  love,  the  Crucified,  for  in  my  small  degree, 

1  had  tasted  of  the  bitter  cup,  which  once  He  drank  for 

me. 

3n  my  resurrection  morning,  while  the  stars  were  in  the 
Heard  I  glad  the  voice  of  angels,  telling  of  deliverance 


;uce  of  their 
my  soul  its 


And  the  songs  of  the  redeemed,  in  the  pr 

God; 
Prom   my  heart  its  sorrow  vanished,  fro 

heavy  load. 

3  then  the  everlasting  arms,  seemed  over  me  outspread, 

[  rose  as  rise  the  liviug,  rejoicing  from  the  dead  I 

As  a  bright  garb  of  loveliness  the  earth  her  sunshine 

wore, 
And  all  things  fair  and  beauteous  looked,  that  had  been 

dark  before. 


Ah,  me  !  how  little  dreamed 
ths  of  dark 


then  of  emptiness  and 
3s,  that  my  soul  should 


pam, 

i)(  weeks  and  mon 

;  know  again, 

i  thought  that  having  seen  the  dawn,  of  this  most  glo- 
rious day, 

\  should  forever  have  its  light,  upon  my  pilgrim  way. 

put,  oh,  the  hours  of  weakness,  the  doubts  and  fears 

supine, 
ties  of  the  flesh,  that  prove  this  fallacy  of  mine : 
Vnd  struggling  on  from  day  to  day,  all  feebly  and  alone, 
ly  heart   doth   crave   the  beacon   light  that  once   so 

sweetly  shone. 

ivefaith.ohl  holy  Father  I  to  rest  my  hopes  on  Thee — 
ccord  me  strength  to  do  thy  will !  whatever  it  may  be — 
estraiu  my  wandering,  wayward  thoughts,  and  let  true 

worship  rise, 
lincere  and  heartfelt  to  Thy  throne,  a  welcome  sacrifice. 

Lh  I  it  is  hard  when  heaven  recedes  or  dimly  comes  in 

of  earth,  the  treasures  pure 

'o  do  my  duty  faithfully  by  my  loved  little  band, 
,nd  keep  the  precious  pearl  of  price— hope  of  the  better 
land. 

ris  hard,  'tis  hard  !  but  unto  Thee,  I  can  commit  the 

trust, 

lelieving  Thou  art  merciful,  all  mighty  and  all  just, 
rom  my  old  ways  of  sin  and  pride.  Thy  voice  hath  bid 

me  come, 
)h,  shelter  me  beneath  Thy  wings  until  Thou  call  me 

home.  I 

Chester  Co.,  First  mo.  16th,  1858. 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has 
een  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying,  in  other 
rords,  that  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yester- 
ay. 


From  tbu  Farm  and  the  FiicKide. 

"Tlic  Poultry  Yard." 

Our  agricultural  journals,  it  is  well  known,  every 
now  and  then,  contain  some  detached  account  of 
the  profits  of  hens ;  but  rarely  has  there  been  any 
general  collection  of  poultry  statistics,  that  would 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  these  profits  in  the  country,  or  of  the  value  of 
this  branch  of  rural  investment.  In  the  absence 
of  general  statistics,  we  must  take  isolated  ones, 
and  from  them,  draw  general  conclusions.  Such 
conclusions,  if  not  perfectly  accurate,  in  this  case 
will  be  as  likely  to  fall  below  the  reality  as  to  rise 
above  it.  It  is  believed  that  by  this  hypothetical 
process  we  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  the  reader  that 
the  culture  of  poultry  is  of  much  more  importance 
than  generally  imagined  ;  and,  that  consequently  it 
should  become  one  of  the  first  objects  of  attention 
with  every  family  in  the  country.  Let  it  therefore 
be  supposed,  that  there  are  in  this  country  three 
millions  of  families  that  possess  all  the  convenien- 
ces for  keeping  poultry,  more  or  less.  This  calcu- 
lation cannot  possibly  be  too  high.  The  number  is 
doubtless  greater.  Then,  let  it  be  supposed,  that 
to  each  of  these  families  belong  ten  hens  ;  surely 
a  moderate  allowance ;  but  this  will  make  thirty 
millions  for  the  entire  country,  which,  at  thirty 
cents  each,  constitutes  a  permanent  investment  of 
nine  millions  of  dollars.  Four  chickens  to  each 
old  hen  is  probably  raised  for  the  table  ;  that  is, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  chickens  raised 
every  year  for  the  table,  which  at  the  same  price 
will  yield  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars  ;  or  forty 
millions  of  dollars  for  both.  Again,  if  each  of  the 
stock  hens  lays  only  sixteen  dozens  of  eggs  in  the 
year;  less  than  one  dozen  in  three  weeks  ;  there  will 
be  a  product  of  eggs  in  the  entire  country  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  dozens.  These 
eggs  are  worth  at  least,  two  dollars  for  each  hen. 
But  allowing  one  half  to  go  for  feeding  them,  there 
will  be  left  a  net  profit  from  the  eggs  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually ;  that  is,  a  net  profit  of 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  the  country 
from  hens'  eggs  and  chickens  raised. 

Let  this  result  be  placed  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing staples  of  the  country.  The  value  of  the  flour 
of  the  country  in  1847,  has  been  set  down  at 
§140,000,000.  If  one  half  of  this  is  deducted  for 
cost  of  production,  and  that  is  not  enough,  the 
value  of  the  poultry  is  worth  more  to  the  country 
than  our  wheat  crop.  And  taking  similar  data  for 
comparison,  it  is  worth  double  of  our  oat  crop, 
double  of  our  potato  crop,  double  of  our  cotton 
crop,  and  is  equal  to  our  crop  of  hay.  Indeed, 
taking  the  statistics  of  our  agricultural  productions 
that  year  as  a  guide,  there  is  but  one  of  them  that 
yielded,  according  to  most  favourable  calculation, 
so  large  a  net  profit  as  the  poultry.  Or,  if  the 
poultry  did  not  yield  as  much  as  supposed,  it  is 
because  the  poultry  yard  is  unduly  neglected,  and 
its  products  are  under-estimated.  The  value  of 
the  Indian  corn  crop  was  but  a  little  below  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  deducting  nothing  for 
production  and  sending  it  to  market.  It  is  affirm- 
ed that  with  the  exception  of  prime  cows,  there  is 
not  on  the  farm  a  single  article  of  produce,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  original  investment,  and  of  the  expense  and 
labourof  production,  that  yields  as  much  clearprofit 
as  will  come  from  the  poultry  yard,  if  properly 
regulated.  The  assertion  is  made  with  confi- 
dence, because  it  is  sustained  by  our  own  experience, 
and  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject.  What 
better  occupation  ;  rather,  what  better  amusement 
can  the  young  members  of  a  family  have  than  to 
feed  and  watch  over  the  poultry  of  a  farm  !  In 
this  way  they  may  clothe  themselves,  and  pay  for 


their  books,  without  interfering  with  the  school  ex- 
ercises, or  any  reasonable  labours  expected  from 
them  in  other  things  !  If  it  should  be  thought 
advisable,  let  this  be  one  of  their  standing  perqui- 
sites. 

However,  it  is  not  designed  to  treat  the  reader 
solely  with  suppositions,  or  hypothetic  calculations. 
We  have  a  few  solid  facts  for  a  basis  to  our  theory. 
The  census  of  1840  fixed  the  value  of  the  poultry 
of  the  country;  that  is,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
the  stock  or  brood  poultry,  at  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  a  quarter  higher  than 
wc  have  placed  it.  And, this  was  a  dozen  years 
ago.  The  whole  amount  of  eggs  yielded  in  a  year 
we  have  sujiposed  to  be  480,000,000  dozens— that 
is,  nineteen  dozens  for  each  individual  in  the  coun- 
try to  be  used  in  a  year,  or  a  fraction  more  than 
four  eggs  a  week  for  each  person,  or  in  a  family  of 
six  persons,  an  average  allowance  of  two  dozen  a 
week.  This  is  a  moderate  allowance ;  for  in  France 
the  annual  consumption  of  eggs  is  8,000,000,000. 
being  about  twenty  dozen  to  each  person  :  and  in 
Paris  alone  the  annual  consumption  is  140,000,000. 
We  have  no  method  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
eggs  used  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  the  other 
large  cities  of  this  country;  but  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  inhabitants  are  fond  of  good  fare,  nnd 
will  have  it  when  the  means  are  at  command.  In 
evidence  of  it,  statistics  show  that  in  Boston  the 
annual  consumption,  with  a  population  of  less 
than  150,000,  is  to  the  amount  of  one  million  of 
dollars  for  poultry  alone,  and  that  in  New- York 
and  its  dependencies  three  times  the  amount  is 
expended  lor  the  same  article.  The  egg  trade  in 
Cincinnati^  few  years  since  was  put  down  at  2o, 
000,000,  in  a  single  year,  which  since,  without 
doubt,  has  much  increased. 

We  have  estimated  the  profits  of  the  hen  at  one 
dollar  each  in  the  year,  in  addition  to  paying 
for  her  food.  But  she  must  have  good  accommoda° 
tions,  suitable  food,  and  enough  of  it ;  then  our  es- 
timate is  a  low  one,  provided,  also,  that  she  is  of 
any  good  common  native  breed.  To  show  this,  wo 
will  give  a  few  statistics  on  that  point.  A  corref- 
pondent  in  the  "  New  England  Farmer,"  under 
date  of  March  3d,  1851,  says  that  one  of  his 
neighbours  the  year  previous  kept  54  hens,  three  I 

geese,  and  nine  turkeys,  which  he  valued  at 
83:i.50.  Inthe  year  they  ate  90  bushels  of  corn, 
which  cost  858.58.  The  money  received  from  eo-o-s 
and  the  carcases  sold  was  $174.59  ;  or  a  clear  pro- 
fit of  §83.51.  A  correspondent  of  the  "  Genesee 
Farmer,"  who  kept  twenty-five  hens,  saj's  the  pro- 
fit on  them,  in  a  year,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
was  825.92 — a  trifle  above  our  own  estimate. 
Col.  M.  Thayer  has  stated  that  he  can  make  more 
profit  from  one  hundred  good  hens  than  from  his 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres.  His  farm  is  called 
a  good  one,  and  he  h  is  been  accustomed  to  poultry 
for  fifty  years.  J.  H.  Austin,  of  Canton,  Conn., 
has  stated  the  net  profits  for  one  year  on  fifteen 
hens  to  have  been  twenty  dollars.  Mr.  Crocker 
of  Sunderland,  N.  H.,  had  a  net  profit  of  819.97 
on  seventeen  hens  in  a  year.  The  above  are 
taken  almost  at  random  from  the  difi"erent  agri- 
cultural journals  at  command,  excluding  such  as 
gave  a  much  higher  rate  of  profit,  preferi°ing  those 
in  the  range  of  our  own  estimate.  Of  this  class 
we  might  extend  the  number  to  almost  an  indefi- 
nite extent. 

Accurate  Exjxriments  have  been  made  in  Illinois 
to  test  the  comparative  value  of  timothy  and  clover 
hay.  The  experiments  were  carried  on  for  two 
years,  and  the  results  were  that  the  clover  hay 
uniformly  yielded  ten  per  cent  more  milk  than  the 
timothy. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Our   Eomes. 

"  Home — that  foud  word, 
By  which  joy's  fount  is  stii-red 
As  with  an  angers  bright  and  glittering  wing — 
Hume,  saviour  from  despair, 
Theme  of  the  exile's  prayer; 
To  whose   shrine  shipwrecked  hearts  their  dearest  tri- 
butes bring." 

"  Home— home — sweet  word — whose  cheering  sound  can 
"wake 
Joy  in  the  soul  where  sorrow's  floods  prevail — 
Where  as  a  bird  to  its  nest. 
Or  a  child  to  its  mother's  breast, 
It  still  will  its  refuge  make, 
When  other  comforts  fail." 

The  feelings  which  pervaded  the  home  of  Legh 
Richmond,  and  shed  their  sweet  influences  around 
the  family  hearth,  impressing  bis  affectionate  teach- 
ings upon  the  minds  of  his  children,  have  been  so 
happily  elucidated  in  his  domestic  portraiture,  that 
it  is  hoped  some  useful  hints  may  be  derived  from 
the  portions  placed  before  readers  of  "  The  Friend," 
terminating  with  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

"  It  may  be  thought  that  a  transition  from  se- 
clusion to  an  active  life,  from  the  habits  of  a  re- 
tired village  to  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  is  more 
safe  when  gradual  than  when  sudden,  and  that  as 
young  persons  must  sooner  or  later  be  connected 
with  the  world  that  lies  in  wickedness,  it  were  bet- 
ter to  accustom  their  minds  by  degrees  to  a  con- 
tact which  afterwaids  will  be  unavoidable.  A 
Christian  parent  will,  however,  feel  extremely  jeal- 
ous of  the  modern  practice  of  exposing  youth  to  a 
prurient  knowledge  of  evil,  of  removing  parental 
superintendence  at  too  early  an  age,  and  of  allow- 
ing an  unrestrained  freedom  of  association  which 
appears  to  me  as  it  did  to  L.  11.,  to  be  attended 
with  great  danger.  The  effects  of  present  habits 
are  but  too  obvious  ;  premature  and  indiscriminate 
intercourse,  and  the  relaxation  of  former  discipline 
has  generated  a  race  of  Tyros  whose  chief  dis- 
tinction seems  to  be  a  contempt  for  authority  and 
a  rash  and  arrogant  pretension  to  superiority  very 
unbecoming  their  years  or  station.  It  is  far  better 
to  train  up  a  child  in  the  ways  of  God  than  in  the 
maxims  of  the  world — to  be  more  intent  on  se- 
curing for  him  an  entrance  iuto  life  eternal,  than 
with  a  hope  of  present  advantage,  to  put  to  hazard 
the  salvation  of  his  immortal  soul.  I  would  apo- 
logize (if  apology  be  necessary)  for  dwelling  on 
details  which  may  appear  too  trifling  for  notice, 
but  the  Christian  parent  who  can  duly  estimate  the 
'  potency  of  little  things,'  may  collect  from  them 
some  useful  hints  for  the  regulation  of  his  own 
family,  and  with  this  view  I  insert  them." 

Legh  Richmond  was  an  early  riser,  and  "  he 
endeavoured  to  inspire  the  same  activity  in  the 
minds  of  his  children.  He  used  to  read  with  them 
in  his  study  at  as  early  an  hour  as  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ;  *  *  *  he  was  very  attentive  to  their 
regularity,  neatness  and  good  manners,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  conversation  at  table  use- 
ful and  improving.  Sometimes  he  proposed  a  sub- 
ject for  discussion,  and  when  he  perceived  youth- 
ful spirits  rising  to  excess,  he  would  throw  in  a 
remark  to  check  the  exuberance.  No  one  aimed 
more  constantly  to  restrain  the  evils  of  the  tonn-ue 
in  his  family  ;  if  ever  an  observation  was  made  to 
the  disadvantage  of  another,  his  uneasiness  was 
apparent;  slander  in  any  shape  was  distasteful  to 
him,  and  he  was  sure  to  say  something  in  allow- 
ance or  excuse.  Indeed  L.  R.  particularly  excel- 
led in  conversational  powers ;  with  a  fund  of  good 
humour  he  abounded  in  anecdote,  and  having  a 
large  acquaintance  with  science  of  every  kind,  he 
never  failed  to  entertain ;  and  with  a  soul  ever  in- 
tent on  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  best  interests  of 


his  fellow-creatures,  he  was  under  no  temptation 
to  sacritice  the  useful  to  the  amusing.  Table-talk 
is  seldom  regarded  with  a  proper  sense  of  its  im- 
portance. Servants  are  often  on  the  watch  to  get 
something  for  circulation,  and  to  retail  among 
themselves  the  opinions  which  their  masters  have 
expressed  in  their  presence ;  the  general  train  of 
social  intercourse  ought,  therefore,  to  be  regulated 
with  a  view  to  their  improvement.  Children  are 
apt  to  trifle  and  relate  all  they  have  heard  without 
discrimination,  and  they  need  an  elder  to  guide 
and  give  a  tone  to  their  conversation ;  this  my  ex- 
cellent friend  accomplished  in  a  manner  the  most 
felicitous  ;  he  allowed  and  even  encouraged  perfect 
freedom  and  ease,  yet  every  one  felt  that  there  was 
an  eye  and  an  ear  over  everything." 

"  L.  R.  provided  each  child  with  a 

separate  sleeping-room,  thus  securing  a  comfortable 
place  of  retirement  and  devotion.  These  little 
sanctuaries  were  always  accessible  to  himself;  he 
often  visited  them  to  leave  a  note  on  the  table ;  for 
while  at  home  as  well  as  when  abroad,  he  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  his  family,  which  he  used  to 
call  his  Home  Mission  ;  and  to  those  notes  he  re- 
quested a  reply.  1  have  heard  him  explain  his  rea- 
sons for  so  singular  a  method  of  instruction ;  he  used 
to  say,  '  I  feel  an  insurmountable  backwardness  to 
close  personal  conversation  with  my  children,  when 
I  begin  they  are  silent,  and  it  is  not  long  before  I 
feel  tongue-tied  ;  yet  I  cannot  be  easy  without  as- 
certaining the  effect  of  my  instructions,  and  hence 
I  have  been  driven  to  use  my  pen,  because  I  could 
not  open  my  lips.'  L.  R.  is  not  the  only  father 
who  has  felt  and  yielded  to  this  repugnance  with- 
out adopting  his  ingenious  remedy  for  a  weakness 
not  uncommon,  yet  not  the  less  to  be  lamented.  I 
am,  however,  disposed  to  estimate  this  home  cor- 
respondence more  highly  than  a  direct  personal 
appeal.  Conversation  (if  it  be  not  a  contradiction 
so  to  speak)  is  apt  to  be  all  on  one  side;  but  a 
communication  by  letter  admits  of  freedom  and 
reflection,  and  if  a  reply  be  expected,  obliges  an 
interchange  of  sentiments.  It  also  teaches  young 
people  to  think." 

"  When  circumstances  required  a  longer  epistle, 
as  when  a  fault  needed  correction,  or  a  removal 

from  the  family  was  about  to  take  place, 

or  the  choice  of  a  profession  to  be  made, — on  such 
occasions  L.  R.  was  diffuse,  earnest  and  particular; 
at  other  times  his  little  notes  contained  only  an  af- 
fectionate suggestion  of  a  text  for  meditation,  or  a 
hint  to  improve  some  event.  He  seemed  anxious 
that  his  children  should  have  a  subject,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  '  on  the  stocks,'  and  a  habit  of  always 
employing  their  minds,  and  making  the  best  use  of 
the  hours  which  usually  run  to  waste, — the  mo- 
ments and  interstices  of  time.  He  used  to  say, 
'  an  idle  moment  is  Satan's  opportunity.'  " 

In  writing  to  one  of  his  daughters,  he  says : — 

"  Take  care  of  too  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
world.  I  write  with  a  heart  full  of  love,  but  I 
must  caution  you.  There  is  nothing  more  danger- 
ous to  young  Christians  than  indiscriminate  inter- 
course with  persons  of  no  religion.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  we  should  receive  evil  than  impart  good 
in  such  society.  I  have  experienced  this  too  much 
myself  on  many  occasions  not  to  feel  it  keenly. 
Prudence  and  prayer  are  then  especially  needful ; 
for  we  may  more  easily  conform  to  the  world,  than 
bring  the  world  to  conform  to  us.  Happy  they 
who  have  the  least  to  do  with  it,  except  in  the  way 
of  absolute  duty  and  necessity.  I  often  reflect 
with  gratitude  on  the  blessing  which  God  has  given 
to  the  retired  habits  and  education  of  my  two  boys 

W and  H ,  one  in  heaven  and  one  still  on 

earth.  To  their  seclusion  I  ascribe  their  simplicity 
and  happy  ignorance  of  many  evils.     Premature 


acquaintance  with  the  wickedness  of  the  world- 
(and  there  is  no  knowing  the  world  without  comii 
in  contact  with  its  wickedness) — has  ruined  tho 
sands  of  hopeful  young  men,  and  has  multipli( 
the  miseries  of  the  hopeless." 
Pennsylvania,  First  mo.  23d,  1858. 

!Z7ze  Yanity  of  Riches  is  seldom  illustrated 
strikingly  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  English  m 
lioiiaire,  Morrison,  who  died  worth  §20,000,00 
It  seems  to  be  a^e  of  the  conditions  of  the  accum 
lation  of  enormous  wealth  in  a  single  generatii 
that  the  possessor  shall  first  dLsqualify  himself  fro  ■ 
enjoying  it,  and  in  some  cases,  even  from  appreci- 
ting  the  fact  that  he  holds  it.  Mr.  Morrison  ace ' 
mulated  this  almost  fabulous  amount  himself  ai 
in  the  regular  course  of  his  business,  without  ai 
extraordinary  turn  of  fortune ;  yet  the  foUowii 
extract  from  a  letter  in  the  Boston  Post  shoi  , 
how  little  benefit  he  permitted  himself  to  recei 
from  all  his  wealth.  What  a  satire  it  is  upon  til 
exclusive  devotion  of  all  the  faculties  to  the  m 
accumulation  of  property  : 

"Mr.  Morrison  retired  from  active  business 
veral  years  since,  without  withdrawing  his  capit 
from  the  mercantile  house,  and  though  managii 
his  vast  funds  himself  up  to  the  time  of  his  dea' 
with  all  the  sagacity  of  earlier  days,  he  has  f 
the  last  three  years  been  possessed  with  the  idi 
that  he  should  come  to  want.  More  than  t^ 
years  ago,  he  commenced  doing  day  labour  up( 
a  farm  held  by  one  of  his  tenants,  for  which  he  r 
ceived  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  this  he  continm 
up  to  the  time  of  his  illness.  For  the  last  eightei 
months  he  has  been  a  regular  applicant  for  reli 
to  the  parish,  assembling  twice  a  week  with  tl 
town  paupers  at  the  door  of  the  "  Union,"  and 
ceiving  with  each  one  of  them  his  two  shillii 
and  a  quartern  loaf.  His  friends  have  indul(^ 
him  in  these  fancies  on  the  ground  that  it  was  tl 
best  choice  of  two  evils.  The  truth  is,  money 
his  god,  and  the  idea  became  at  last  too  great  i 
him  and  broke  him  down.  And  yet  he  is  said 
have  made  a  most  judicious  will,  and  his  inves 
ments  up  to  the  last  are  characterized  by  gre 
good  sense.  The  probate  duty  on  his  will  exceC' 
£100,000."— iV;  American. 


Steam  Plough. — Prize  of  One  Thousand  Di 
lars. — We  have  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  t 
plough  which  has  been  entered  for  competition  t 
the  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars,  given  by  the  Hig 
land  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  'i 
whole  of  the  judges  were  present.  The  plough 
some  twenty  feet  in  length,  having  an  upward  bei 
in  the  centre,  and  by  depressing  either  end  it  cross 
and  recrosses  the  field  without  having  to  be  turne 
Then,  it  is  provided  with  three  moulds  instead 
one,  and  travels  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  fo 
miles  an  hour.  The  weight  of  the  plough — whi< 
may  also  suggest  the  steam-power  required  to  dri 
it  by  means  of  a  strong  steel  rope — is  twenty-fo" 
hundred  weight,  and  the  stationary  engine  pi' 
bably  some  seven  or  eight  tons.  The  latter  is 
moveable  double  cylinder  engine,  with  windlass  ! 
tached,  and  the  wheels  adapted  to  rough  soO,  ai 
consumes  say  from  seven  to  nine  hundred  weig 
of  coals  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  engine  is  si 
tionary,  and  the  plough  is  directed  by  a  man  w! 
sits  at  the  one  end — in  the  manner  of  Bell's  reape 
— and  regulates  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  furn 
by  means  of  a  wheel  attached  to  a  rod  and  sere  * 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  wheel-plou;  '' 
invented  by  Mr.  Finlayson  at  Pendreich. — Not  ' 
British  Mail.  » 


The  strongest  symptom  of  wisdom  in  a  man, 
Is  being  sensible  of' his  own  follies. 


THE    IIIIENJ). 


For  "  Tim  Friend." 

I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  the  extract 
om  Kobert  Barclay's  treatise  on  Church  Govern- 
lent  in  the  last  number  of  "  The  Friend,"  and  I 
slieve  it  right  for  me  to  request  the  insertion  of 
le  following  from  the  same  work,  viz  : — 

"  And  since  there  is  no  greater  mark  of  the 
jople  of  God  than  to  be  at  peace  among  them- 
ilves  ;  whatsoever  teudeth  to  break  that  bond  of 
ve  and  peace,  must  be  testified  against.  Let  it 
!. observed,  I  speak  always  of  the  Church  of 
3^st  indeed,  and  deal  with  such  as  are  of  an- 
Ler  mind  ;  not  as  reckoning  only  false  churches 
it  to  have  this  power,  but  denying  it  even  to  the 
lie  Church  of  Christ,  as  judging  it  not  fit  for  her 

to  act,  as  in  relation  to  her  members.  For 
ough  Christ  be  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  doth 
jst  of  all  commend  love  and  unity  to  his  disci- 
38 ;  yet  I  also  know  he  came  not  to  send  peace, 
t  a  sword  ;  that  is,  in  dividing  man  from  the 
its  and  sins  he  hath  been  united  to. 
"  And  also  it  is  the  work  of  his  disciples  and 
;sseugers  to  break  the  bands  and  unity  of  the 
3ked,  wherein  they  are  banded  agaiost  God  and 
I  Truth,  and   the  confederacy  of  such  as  stand 

unrighteousness,  by  inviting  and  bringing  as 
iny  as  will  obey,  unto  righteousness ;  whereby 
iy  become  disunited  and  separated  from  their 
npanions,  with  whom  they  were  centred,  and 
peace  in  the  contrary  and  cursed  nature.  And 
leed,  blessed  are  they  that  are  sent  forth  of  the 
rd  to  scatter  here,  that  they  may  gather  into  the 
ty  of  the  life ;  and  they  are  blessed,  that  in  this 
pect,  even  for  righteousness'  sake,  are  scattered 
1  separated  from  their  brethren ;  that  they  may 
16  to  know  the  brotherhood  and  fellowship  which 
n  the  light ;  from  which  none  ought  to  scatter, 

to  be  scattered,  but  be  more  and  more  gathered 
reunto." 
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THE    FRIEND. 


t  can  hardly  escape  the  observation  of  any  one 
I  notes  the  passing  events  of  everyday  life,  how 
lUy  those  who  are  not  under  the  government 
Divine  grace,  are  betrayed  into  erroneous  sen- 
jnts  or  wrong  actions,  either  by  the  seductions 
lupposed  interest,  the  force  of  association,  the 
ready  dependence  upon  fallible  reason  or  an 
■weening  trust  in  our  imperfect  knowledge,  to 
nothing  of  the  influence  of  evil  passions.  It 
itural  tor  the  vain  and  obstinate  spirit  of  n 
n  he  has  once  enunciated  an  opinion,  or  ta 
sition,  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  even  when 
3  clearly  in  the  wrong,  to  meet  facts  the  most 
1,  and  arguments  the  most  conclusive  against 
,  with  a  determination  not  to  yield  the  course 
has  been  pursued,  or  marked  out,  and  to  treat 
)  who  differ  from  him,  as  though  dissent  was  an 
ik  upon  his  peculiar  privileges,  intended  to,  if 
inflicting  an  injury  upon  him.  Pride— the 
s  of  opinion — the  unwillingness  to  aeknowlcdfi-e 
re  or  have  been  wrong— if  not  curbed  by  ste°- 1 
principles,  may  not  only  lead  to  palliating 
:adiction3  and  absurdities,  but  urge  on  to  the 
leation  of  vices  and  the  persistence  in  practices 
h,  though  our  own  hearts  secretly  cond"'""  "= 
for,  —   ---   -   '      ""■        ■     " 


sistless  arguments  of  truth  and  reason,  and  allow 
the  right  to  have  free  course.  How  often  this  ii 
witnessed  in  the  contentious  of  private  life  ;  in  the 
disagreements  that  mar  and  cripple  religious  So 
ciety;  but  more  especially  in  the  struggles  that 
rend  and  embitter  the  community,  where  parties 
enter  into  contest,  too  frequently  solely  to  acquire 
or  keep  political  supremacy,  and  are  more  anxious 
to  defeat  their  opponents,  than  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people  at  large.  We  see  a  humiliating  instance  of 
it  at  present  exhibited  at  Washington,  where  sec- 
tional prejudice  and  slavish  fealty  to  party,  are  un- 
blushmgly  invoked  by  men  to  whom  legislation  for 
the  country  has  been  confided,  in  order  to  shut  out 
or  evade  the  force  of  accumulated  and  notorious 
facts  directly  opposed  to  their  selfish  schemes,  and 
to  prevent  the  voice  of  reason  and  humanity  beino- 
availingly  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  nation" 
Ihe  whole  power  of  the  Administration  is  unblush- 
ingly  employed,  in  order  to  force  upon  the  laro-e 
body  of  citizens  of  Kansas,  a  constitution  which 
they  have  again  and  again  declared  was  contrary 
to  their  sentiments  and  wishes,  and  which  was  cal- 
culated and  designed  to  fasten  on  them,  as  a  State 
the  sy,stem  of  slavery,  which  they  believe  to  be 
unchristian  and  opposed  to  all  their  social  and 
material  interests.  The  struggle  in  Connress  will 
probably  be  protracted,  but  there  is  little  ground 
lor  hope  that  the  right  will  triumph.  It  is  and 
has  long  been  apparent,  that  Christian  principles 
exercise  but  a  secondary  influence  on  very  many 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  political  life,  and 
therefore  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
them.  The  patronage  of  Government,  the  force  of 
party  ties,  the  determination  not  to  recede  from 
the  position  assumed,  however  this  may  make  it 
necessary  to  falsify  facts  and  discard  acknowledged 
principles,  will,  we  fear,  as  in  very  many  other  in- 
stances, prove  too  strong,  for  the  requirements  of 
justice  to  be  acceded  to  in  the  present  crisis.  But 
It  will  only  be  a  postponement  to  a  time,  we  trust 
not  very  distant;  and  in  the  counsels  of  an  All- 
wise,  Overruling  Providence  the  very  opposition 
now  made  to  truth  and  justice,  may  become  a 
means  of  more  fully  defeating  and  curtailing  the 
system  of  slavery,  aud  transferring  the  power  out 
ot  the  hands  of  its  abettors,  to  those  who  proclaim 
their  determination  to  destroy  its  lon-r-abused  as- 
cendancy. ° 


QUERIES. 
1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals  have  b 
gratmtously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by 


ad  Testaments  have  be- 
the  past  year? 
male  and  female,  are  the 


Vu,\-iliary  during  the  past  yea 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles 
sold  by  the  Auxiliary  v 

3.  How  many  menih 
belonging  to  Ihc  Auxili 
^^^4.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  within  its 

5.  Are  there  t^ny  families  of  Friends  within  your  limila 
not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  good 
clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper  ;  if  so,  how  many  ? 
•       .,      ,T-v"?^°-T  '"™'*<'"  of  our  Society,  capable  of  read- 
ing the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 

7.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
le  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits  ? 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  supply 
hose  w.thin  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished  with 
he  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

9.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would  it 
be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gratui- 
""^■l^''«.u^"'''''^  ""^  Auxiliary  to  supply  each  family? 

10.  W  hat  number  would  be  required  in  order  to  fur- 
iish  each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of 
eading  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur- 
hase  It?  '^ 

n.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are   now    on 


SmiMARY  OF  EVEXTS. 

EUROPE  -News  from  Liverpool  to  First  mo,  23d. 
re  aks  ''''"™"'  '^"'■'  ^''"^ '"'""'' '''  Liverpool  for 

Heavy  gales  had  been  experienced  along  the  English 
coasts,  but  no  damage  to  American  shipping  is  reported. 
The  festivities,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princp"s 
Royal  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  had  commenced  Monev 
was  plenty  in  London,  for  loans  on  stocks  at  the  rate  of 
-2  per  cent.,  and  the  best  paper  was  being  discounted  at 
3i  per  cent.  More  heavy  failures  had  taken  place  The 
Liverpool  cotton  market  had  improved.  Sales  of  the 
week,  6  ,000  bales  including  16,500  for  speculation 
•air  Orleans,  W.;  fair  Mobiles,  6-|d. ;  middling,  CM. 
the  Manchester  advices  were  favourable.     There  was  a 


better  demand,  and  the  holders  of  goods  were  asking 
advance.     The   market  for  breadstuffs  was  nearlv  i 


Circular  of 


Bf  Fr 


we  are  not  willing  to  forego,  lest  it  may 
instrucd  into  a  confession  of  having  been  made 
■  or  better  by  yielding  to  the  counsel  or  exam- 
f  others.  Hence  the  subterfuges  and  evasions 
h  are  often  witnessed  in  those  who  are  going 
ary  to  plain  truth,  and  who  are  willing  to  re^ 
to  misrepresentation,  or  continued  shifting  or 
ng  the  question,  rather  than  submit  to  the  re- 


Bible  Assoi 
Anicrici 
In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries  to 
the  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  A.ssociation  in  the  Fourth 
month,  the  Corresponding  Committee  would  press 
upon  Friends,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  importance  of 
furnishing  full  and  accurate  answers,  to  all  the 
Queries,  and  of  forwarding  their  reports  seasonably 
to  the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  donations 
to  Auxiliaries,  the  board  are  guided  in  deciding 
hat  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  shall  be 
.sent  to  each,  by  the  information  given  in  its  report 
Hence  those  Auxiliaries  that  do  not  report  in  time 
arc  liable  tobe  left  out  in  the  distribution. 

Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every  case, 
how  boxes  should  be  marked  and  forwarded ;  and 
tli£ir  receipt  slwulcl  altcays  he  promptly  acknow- 
ledged. 

Address  John  Richardson,  Xo.  116  North  Fourth 
street,  Philadelphia.        Thomas  Kimber, 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr., 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Philad.,  Second  mo.,  1858. 


—  ..ged.     Consols,  05X  a  95i. nearly  uu- 

The  advices  from  India  were  one  week  later.  The 
English  and  French  forces  had  taken  possession  of  an 
island  opposite  Canton,  without  opposition,  and  the 
French  Admiral  had  proclaimed  the  blockade  of  the 
amnion  river.  Lord  Elgin  had  sent  his  ultimatum  to  the 
Chinese  authorities,  giving  them  ten  days  to  consider  his 
requirements.  There  was  no  later  intelligence  from  Oude 
Successful  engagements  with  the  insurgents  in  other 
districts  were  reported. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  opened  the  French  Legis- 
ative  Assemtjly  with  a  lengthy  speech.  He  represents 
tne  foreign  relations  of  France  as  satisfactorv.  He  de- 
clares the  empire  as  not  hostile  to  the  pacific  develop- 
ments of  the  principles  of  1789,  but  considers  libertv 
Txistr'  ''°''^^™'"''  "^  impossible,  while  obstinate  faction 

The  number  of  wounded  by  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  is  not  less  than  one 

Zt  n°f-  '^'''^-  f^  "^  '^^  °""^"='  ^"'^  '^''^-  One  of 
the  four  Itah.ans  under  arrest  has  revealed  everything 

TnT  -^f  k"""" u'^I  ''*''"'•  ^'  '^  '"'"^  '^^  ^""^''  govern- 
ment will  be  called  upon  to  expel  certain  refugees  who 
are   supposed   to   be   implicated  in   the  attempt.     The 

C  4""  T'^  "^^"""  *  ^''"'"  h^v«  been  suppressed 
Jrinciples"°       government,  for  upholding  Republican 

Spain  has  resolved  to  take  part  with  France  in  the 
contemplated  expedition  to  Cochin  China. 

The  Belgian  government  has  agreed  to  allow  French 
commissioners  to  sit  in  Belgium  to  inquire  concerning' 
the  refugees  there,  and  will  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses. 

Two  hundred  partizans  of  Mazzini  had  landed  at  An- 
cona,  and  attempted  to  surprise  the  Austrian  garrison, 
but  were  defeated.  Many  were  killed,  and  others  taken 
prisoners.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  late  Field 
Marshal  Radetsky  had  been  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
at  Vienna,  on  the  18th  ult. 

The  Porte  is  about  to  concentrate  more  troops  upon 
the  Danube,  on  account  of  the  agitation  which  the  pro- 
ject of  emancipating  the  serfs  of  Russia  causes  amoncr 
the  christian  population  of  Turkey.  ° 

UNITED  STATES.-FuUic  Lands.-The  entire  num- 
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bcr  of  warrants  issued  under  the  bouuty  land  act  of 
1850,  has  been  219,736,  to  satisfy  which  nearly  27,500,- 
000  acres  will  be  required. 

Congress. — Tlie  excitcuient  in  Congress,  relative  to 
the  Kansas  question,  has  beeu  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  Lecomptou  Constitution  having  been  sent  to  the 
Senate,  together  with  a  message  from  the  President, 
urging  its  reception.  The  President  makes  no  allusion 
to'the''notorious  frauds  and  outrages  of  the  pro-slavery 
party  in  Kansas,  the  wholesale  colonization  of  voters 
from  Missouri,  and  the  other  nefarious  measures  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  force  slavery  into  the  territory,  and  pre- 
vent the  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
settlers.  As  the  Free  State  party  has  declined  to  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  the  laws  thus  imposed  upon 
them,  they  are  declared  by  the  President  to  be  rebels, 
whose  opposition  should  be  put  down  by  force.  In  both 
Houses,  the  debates  have  beeu  very  animated  and  ear- 
nest. The  House  of  Representatives  continued  in  ses- 
sion, from  tAvelve  o'clock  of  the  oth  inst.,  until  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  inst.,  a  period  of  10 
hours.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  a  disgraceful  fracas 
took  place  in  which  several  of  the  members  were  en- 
gaged, Keitt,  of  South  Carolina,  having  rudely  assailed 
Grow,  of  Peunsylvania,  the  parties  came  to  blows,  and 
Keitt  was  knocked  down  by  the  latter  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hall.  The  President  asserts  in  his  message,  that  "  sla- 
very e.vists  in  Kansas  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of 
the"  United  States.  Kansas  is,  therefore,  as  much  a  slave 
State  as  Georgia  or  South  Carolina."  On  the  8th,  the 
House,  on  motion  of  Harris,  of  Illinois,  voted  115  to  111 
to  refer  the  message  and  the  Lecompton  Constitution  to 

spec' 


committee  of  fifteen,  to  inquire  into  all  the 
facts  connected  with  its  formation,  and  the  laws  under 
which  the  same  originated,  and  into  all  the  facts  and 
proceedings  which  have  transpired  since  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  whether  It  is  satisfactory  to  the 
legal  voters.  This  was  considered  a  test  vote,  showing 
a  small  majority  opposed  to  the  President's  Kansas 
policy. 

U.  S.  Treasury. — According  to  the  last  weekly  state 
raent,  the  funds  remaining  subject  to  draft  in  ail  thi 
U.  S.  depositaries,  were  reduced  to  $4,150,492.  In  some 
cases  the  public  creditors  are  obliged  to  receive  Treasury 
notes. 

Kansas.— The  Tennessee  Legislature  has,  by  a  vote  of 
32  to  37,  rejected  resolutions  requesting  the  Congress 
men  from  that  State  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  Kansas 
with  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  The  Legislatures  of 
Iowa,  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island,  have  passed  reso 
Unions  requesting  their  representatives  to  oppose  th( 
Lecompton  usurpation. 

.     The  Banks  of  the    United  States.— From  the  returns 
made,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1857,  it  appears  the 
Banks  of  the  United  States  had  at  that  time  a  circula- 
tion of  §133,951,566  ;  specie  on  hand,  $83,858,270  ;  de- 
posits, $219,337,574 ;  loans  and  discounts,  $673,986,767 
The  Banks  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington 
last  week  resumed  specie  payments.     A  number  of  th 
country  banks  have  also  resumed. 
New  rorA.— Mortality  last  week,  437. 
Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  191. 
Pennsr/lvania.^-The  number  of  children  attending  the 
Public  Schools  in  the  State,  is  596,008.     The  numl 
teachers  is  13,445.     The  total  expenses  of  the  schools 
for  the  year  1857,  amounted  to  $2,232,570. 

Virginia. — A  bill  is  now  before  the  Legislature  which 
contemplates  the  removal  of  all  free  coloured  persons 
from  the  State,  and  provides  that  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years,  from  First  month  1st,  1859,  such  as  remain 
shall  be  sold  into  slavery  to  the  highest  bidder,  except 
those  who  shall  voluntarily  enslave  themselves. 

Louisiana. — In  the  Senate  of  Louisiana,  in  session  at 
Baton  Rouge,  notice  has  been  given  of  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  to  import  5000  negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Direct  Southern  Trade. — Wm.  Ballard  Preston,  it  is  said, 
has  succeeded,  in  behalf  of  the  Virginia  and  Western 
railroads,  in  making  arrangements  with  the  Paris  and 
Orleans  Railroad  Company  to  run  four  steamers  between 
the  ports  of  Orleans,  in  France,  and  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Arizona. — A  petition,  signed  by  a  thousand  residents 
of  Arizona,  has  been  received  at  the  War  department, 
asking  for  mounted  troops  to  be  stationed  in  the  terri 
tory,  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  ravages  of 
the  Apache  Indians. 

Miscellaneous. — Green  Peas  and  New  Potatoes,  are  saic 
to  be  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans.  On  somi 
plantations  the  orange  trees  are  putting  forth  their  bios 
soms,  and  in  others  are  yielding  an  abundance  of  fruit. 

Live  Slock  for  Honolulu.— U.  M.  Russell  has  imported 
a  number  of  deer  into  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  from 
California,  also  a  number  of  mud-turtles,  toads  and  frogs. 
The  toads  and  frogs  are  to  be  a  set-off  .against  the  mos- 
quitoes, roaches  and  centipedes  that  infest  the  islands. 


Snails  vs.  Oysters. — The  consumption  of  snails  in  Paris 
las  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  injure  the 
oyster  trade.  A  whole  side  of  the  new  fish  market  is 
devoted  to  these  delicacies. 

Finally  Closed. — On  the  9th  ult.,  the  doors  of  the 
English  Ecclesiastical  Courts  throughout  the  Kingdom 
closed  to  open  no  more,  after  having  existed  for  nearly 

30  years. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Rebecca  Hedley,  N.  Y.,  $2,  fo  25,  vol. 
1 ;  from  J.  Leffingwell,  N.  T.,  per  J.  K.,  $2,  vol.  31  ; 
from  Jos.  Heston,  N.  Y.,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31  ;  from  R.  K. 
Williams,  Va.,  $2,  to  17,  vol.  32  ;  from  Willis  R.  Smith, 
0.,  $2,  to  27,  vol.  30  I  from  Asa  Raley,  0.,  $2,  vol.  30. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  95  S.  Eighth  street, 
and  No.  724  Market  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  426  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  26  S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen, 
179  S.  Fifth  street,  and  No.  227  N.  Front  street; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and  No.  37  Chest- 
ut  street ;  Townsend  Sharpless,  N.  W.  corner  of  Chest- 
nut and  Eighth  streets;  John  M.  Whitall,  No.  161  Fil- 
bert street,  and  No.  138  Race  street ;  Wistar  Morris,  No. 
5  S.  Third  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for    the  Month. — Mark  Balderston, 
To.  923  Green  street ;  Joseph  B.  Matlack,  1630  Marshall 
treet;  George  G.  Williams,  No.  430  N.  Fifth  street. 
Physician  and  Superintendent. — Joshua  H.  Worth 
ton,  M.  D. 

Matron. — Margaret  H.  Worthington. 


WANTED. 
A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'   Coloured  School 
on  Wager  street.     Apply  to 

Joel  Cadbuky,  No.  9  Franklin  street. 
I.  H.  Johnson,  No.  100  Crown  street. 
Mark  Baldehston,  No.  923  Green  street. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
An   unmarried   Friend  of  suitable   qualifications,    is 
wanted   to    act  as  Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  the 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  ScATTERGOOD,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  at 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  act 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Eeenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  on  the  18th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  at 
Friends'  Meeting,  Red-cedar,  Cedar  couuty,  Iowa,  James 
K.  Wilson,  to  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  James  Walton,  all  of 
that  place. 


Died,  on  the  25th  of  Eleventh  month,  1857,  in  the  30th 
year  of  his  age,  Jesse  Kirk  ;  a  member  of  Short  Creek 
Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio.   This  dear  young 
man  endured  with  exemplary  patience  the  sufferings  of 
a  protracted  illness.     For  some  months  previous  to  his 
decease,  he  seemed  increasingly  concerned  about  his 
condition,  and  very  desirous  to  be  refined,  and  prepared 
either  for  greater  usefulness  here,  or  to  be  taken  to   a 
better  world  ;  whichever  his  heavenly  Father  saw  meet. 
As  his  health  continued  to  decline  his  conflicts  of  mind 
increased — closely  scrutinizing  his  past  life,  he  lamented 
he  had  not  been  more  careful  of  his  reading,  and  saii 
"  I  have  suffered  my  attention  to  be  too  much  taken  u 
with  [news]  papers  or  any  kind  of  reading  I  met  with 
"  if  I  should  be  spared  longer,  I  must  give  it  all  up." 
"  Oh,  my  course  of  reading  must  be  different,  and  moi 
the  substantial  kind."     He  was  often  deeply  tried  ■ 
feelings  of  poverty  and  desertion,  saying  at  one  t 
'■  There  are  many  times  that  I  cannot  keep  my  mind  on 


anything  good,  I  cannot  feel  the  true  spirit  of  pr.ayer,  am 

words  are  nothing  without  it, — can  it  be  I  am  mistake 

the  belief  I  have  had,  that  it  would  be  well  with  me? 

At  one  time  he  said,  "Can  I  call  God,  Father?"  "Ha 

birth  indeed  been  begotten  in  nie?"     It  is  how 

ever  believed  he  was  often  favoured  with  the  spirit  o 

prayer  ;  and  he  earnestly  supplicated  "  to  be  keptpatien 

id  watchful,  wrestling  for  the  victory ;"  which,  throng 

e  adorablemercy  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Chris' 

e  believe,  he  was  helped  to  obtain  ;  saying  a  short  tim 

before  his  close  to  those  around  him,  "I  have  gotten  th  ■ 

ictory  ;"  "  I  felt  this  afternoon  a  full  assurance,  that 
mansion  was  prepared  for  me."  "  Oh,  I  feel  happy,  ver 
ppy  ;"  "  but  it  is  all  through  mercy,  I  have  no  work 
of  my  own  to  lean  to;  I  have  been  but  an  unprofitabl 
servant."  He  was  deeply  exercised  at  times  during  hi 
sickness,  in  regard  to  the  tried  state  of  society — sayin 
one  time,  "  I  believe  there  will  be  a  change  brougl 
about  in  our  Society  before  many  years."  "  The  Lor 
ill  have  a  people  to  serve  him  more  faithfully,  ther 
ust  be  more  individual  faithfulness,  more  e.xaminin 
ourselves  and  our  foundation,  and  less  of  watchinj 
others;  a  truly  humble  christian  spirit  will  not  run  int 
these  extremes  apparent ;  and  we  are  all  called  to  thi 
state."  He  imparted  suitable  advice  to  those  near) 
connected  with  him  ;  to  one,  he  said,  "  I  want  thee  to  l 
faithful,  and  not  consult  thy  inclination  as  much  as  th 
duty ;"  "  0  be  careful  to  do  thy  duty,  thy  2chole  duly 
and  "  leave  too  much  caring  about  the  things  of  ti: 
On  others,  he  impressed  the  necessity  of  being  "  very  < 
ful  of  the  company  they  kept,  and  the  books  they  read 
"  Be  plain  and  consistent  in  your  dress."  Then  addres 
ing  all  in  the  room,  he  said,  "  Try  to  do  well ;"  and  "I 
prepared  to  meet  me  in  a  better  world."  Thus  ear' 
removed  from  the  conflicts  and  probations  of  time,  1 
has  left  the  consoling  evidence  of  being  admitted,  i 
great  mercy,  into  one  of  those  "  many  mansions"  his  so' 
so  earnestly  sought  for. 

,  in  this  city,  on  the  22d  of  First  month,  185 

Malvina  F.,  daughter  of  John  S.  Stokes,  in  the  26th  ye 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Month 
Meeting.  It  was  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  th: 
she  should  drink  deeply  of  the  cup  of  suffering,  and  i 
long  illness  was  her  portion.  This  she  was  enabled 
bear  with  christian  patience  and  resignation,  confidii 
in  the  belief,  that  "  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth 
Her  cheerful  and:  amiable  disposition  much  endeared  b 
not  only  to  her  family,  but  to  a  large  circle  of  friend 
ho,  while  they  feel  keenly  this  bereavement,  wou 
acknowledge  the  adorable  goodness  and  mercy  of  Hii 
ho  was  pleased  to  give  her  an  assurance,  that  her  sf 
rit  was  purified  and  fitted  to  enter  into  the  rest  prepan 
for  the  people  of  God. 

,  on  the  27th  ult.,  at  his  residence  in  Ledyar 

Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  William  King;  a  valued  elder 
Scipio   Monthly  Meeting,  having  nearly  completed  tl 
75th  year  of  his  age.     In  early  life  he  became  couvinci 
of  the  principles  of  Friends,  and  in  conformity  wi 
manifestations  of  Divine  grace,  he  left  the  Episcopalia 
among  whom  he  had  been  educated,  and  joined  the  S 
ciety  of  Friends,  ot  which  he  has  ever  since  been  a  co 
sistent  and  devoted  member,  although  the  change  att 
time  seemed  likely  to  deprive  him  of  every  earthly  i 
joyment.     While  his  family  were  young,  he  was  oft 
concerned  to  impart  to  them  in   a  very  tender  and  ii  | 
pressive  manner,  much  sweet  and  affectionate  conns  , 
seeking  as  ability  was  afforded  to  direct  them  in  the  pa  | 
of  peace  and  safety  ;  and  he  has  frequently  had  a  so  i 
sonable  word  of  caution  or  encouragement  for  many  j 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  through  life.     He  endc 
voured  to  stand  his  ground  faithfully,  during  two  peel 
liarly  trying  dispensations  in  our  beloved  Society,  whc  j 
he  believed  principles  to  have  been  advocated,  differel 
from  those  of  our  ancient  Friends,  and  though  disseij 
ing  from  many,  he  evinced  a  flow  of  that  love  towar 
the  whole  human  family,  which  delights  to  gather  to  tl 
Shiloh  of  peace;  and  while  firm  against  what  he  h| 
seen  to  be  wrong  wherever  it  existed,  it  was  more  11 
desire  to  reclaim  and  restore,  than  to  cast  away.     I 
some  time  previous  to  his  release,  he  had  been  impress 
with  the  belief,  that  his  call  would  be  sudden,  and  ha  ' 
ing,  for  several  days  before  his  death,  been  troubled  wi  |l 
spasms,   he   evinced    a   marked   abstraction    from   t  j| 
thonghtsandcaresof  things  of  this  life.  On  the  day  of  1  t 
death,  he  was  frequently  heard  to  express  himself  as  t  ^ 
serving  an  unusual  beauty  in  the  morning.     About  c 
o'clock,  while  walking  from  one  room  into  another,    * 
gently  fell,  and  his  meek  and  quiet  spirit  iramediab  B 
took  its  flight,  we  reverently  believe,  to  a  place  of  i  w 
ending  rest.     This  passage  of  Scripture  seems  peculia  gg 
pplicable,  in  his  case,  to  the  latter  part  of  which  he  T  n 


eard  to  refer  some  time  before  his  last  sickness : 
good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment,  and  the 
of  death  than  the  day  of  one's  birth." 
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"letters  Esthetic,  Social,,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  178.) 
Galilee,  city  of  Tiberias,  May  28,  1853, 

The  hills  recede  from  the  lake  on  the  side 
iberias,  leaving  a  pleasant  plain  or  valley,  though 
iracwhat  irregular  in  its  surface,  between  the 
r  and  the  base  of  the  surrounding  heights.  There 
as  every  appearence  to  me  thaf  thi?  undulating 
ain  was  once  a  place  of  great  fertility.  The 
te  of  Tiberias,  in  the  centre  of  this  once  fruitful 
>ot,  was  obviously  well  chosen.     The  city,  which 

surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  strono-  wall 
mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  is  built  upon  the" shore 

the  lake.  It  bears  the  marks  and  characteris- 
js  of  antiquity  and  orientalism,  without  anything 

particular  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  old 
ties  of  the  East.  We  noticed,  however,  on  the 
it  roofs  of  the  houses,  what  we  had  not  observed 
sewhere,  or  but  seldom,  a  sort  of  temporary  tent, 
ected  of  long  reeds  and  branches  of  trees,  which 
emod  to  be  occupied  chiefly  as  places  of  rest  in 
e  warm  nights  of  the  summer.  Though  the 
untry  around  the  city  was  once  fruitful,°it  has 
iw  an  aspect  of  want  and  desolation.  I  missed 
ach  the  fountains,  trees  and  gardens  which  some- 
nes  imparted  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  other 
wns  and  cities.  On  the  south  side  and  near 
E  sea  are  the  remains  of  an  old  and  strong  forti- 
^tion,_  which  has  been  rent  and  shaken°to  its 
iindations  by  the  earthquakes  which  have  oc- 
Tred  here. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  say  much  in  commenda- 
\n  of  Tiberias,  although  the  general  impression 
received  was  more  favourable  than  that  which 
N  been  left  upon  the  minds  of  some  other  travel 
|s.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  aspect  of  aL 
jental  city  has  not  much  in  its  favour,  in  the  eye 
|an  European  or  an  American.  There  is  not 
|ie  to  the  passing  traveller  for  the  re-adjustment 
'  old  habits  and  thoughts.  He  is  apt  to  forget 
he  is  in  another  land  and  under  a  d'~ 
ate.     And    hence,   in  judging  of  the   lar^e 

ns  of  the  East,  he  is  liable  to  make  a  very  lo"w 

mate  of  them— not  only  of  their  material  com- 
,   but   of  their   civilization    and    their    social 

racter.  A  closer  examination  might  give  a 
re  correct  estimate.     Within  the  dark  and  muti- 

:d  walls  of  the  houses  which  line  their  narrow 
ts,  there  is  probably  more  intelligence,  refine- 
'  --dcomfort,  than  would  be  at  first  supposed. 
i  is  a  comfortable  hotel  within  the  limits  of 
■;  kept  by  a  Jew  ;  but  thinking  it  better 


for  us,  in  the  pleasant  weather  which  we  experienc- 
ed to  remain  in  our  tents,  we  pitched  them  out- 
side of  the  walls ;  but  we  were  permitted  to  entei 
and  leave  the  city  whenever  we  chose.  The 
place  is  not  large  ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
said  to  be  two  thousand  ;  but  that  probably,  judg- 
ing from  what  came  under  our  notice,  is  a  low  esti- 
mate. It  has  fallen  into  decay,  but  there  are 
still  some  signs  of  business.  The  situation  of  the 
place  is  such,  relatively  to  the  other  parts  of  Gali- 
lee, that  it  cannot  altogether  lose  its  importance. 
The  river  Jordan  flows  tlirough  the  lake;  and 
Tiberias  is  in  a  situation  to  command  the  region 
both  of  the  upper  and  lower  Jordan.  We  found 
a  regiment  of  Turkish  soldiers  encamped  here,  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  city.  This  was  said  to  be 
in  consequence  of  some  disturbance  among  the  peo- 
ple on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 

There  are  many  Jews  in  the  city.  As  I  was 
walking  along  in  one  of  the  streets  near  the  sea- 
shore, I  addressed  a  man  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king some  inquiries,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  Jew, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
culture.  He  was  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
languages,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  the  English, 
though  he  spoke  it  imperfectly.  He  conducted  me 
into  the  Jewish  Quarter,  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  and  into  two  Jewish  Synagogues,  one 
of  which  had  the  appearence  of  neatnesl  and  even 
elegance.  He  seemed  willing  to  converse,  and  I 
gathered  from  his  conversation  that  the  strong 
prejudices  which  formerly  existed  among  his  peo- 
ple against  Christians,  were  disappearinir  to  some 
extent.  ^ 

Tiberias  is  understood  to  be  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  Jews.  They  attach  to  it,  as  compared  with 
many  other  places  in  Galilee,  a  peculiar  sanctity. 
It  has  also  some  interest  with  scholars,  on  account 
of  the  reputation  it  formerly  enjoyed  as  one  of  the 
principal  places  of  Jewish  teaching  and  culture— 
a  reputation  which  it  has  retained  to  some  extent 
even  to  modern  times.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Komans,  a  number 
of  eminent  Jews  collected  together  at  this  city,  and 
established  a  school  of  learning.  Some  of  the 
teachers  in  the  school  or  college  which  was  thus 
founded,  where  men  of  high  reputation  for  know- 
ledge. It  was  here  that  the  Mishna  was  written 
—a  work  containing  the  traditionary  opinions  of 
the  Jews  on  matters  of  religious  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. It  was  written  or  rather  compiled  near  the 
commencement  of  the  third  century,  by  a  learned 
Jew  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  Tiberias  ;  and 
constitutes,  with  its  continuation  at  a  later  period, 
under  the  name  of  the  Gemara,  that  celebrated 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  which  has  had  so  great  weight 
with  the  Jewish  people 


visited  by  my  American  friends,  from  whom  I 
learned  the  most  that  I  know  of  it.  It  was  once  a 
place  of  very  considerable  resort.  Buildings  suit- 
able for  bathing  are  still  erected  upon  it.  The  wa- 
ter has  been  analyzed  by  chemists,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  the  results  here.  My  friends 
found  it  of  a  very  high  temperature ;  so  much  so 
as  almost  to  lead  one  to  conjecture  that  it  has  a 
connection  with  those  subterranean  fires  which  from 
time  to  time  rend  and  shake  this  volcanic  region. 

It  was  not  convenient  for  me  to  go  there,  but 
this  circumstance  gave  me  a  little  more  time  to 
stroll  along  the  lake  shore.  There  was  no  want  of 
objects,  cither  natural  or  artificial  to  take  up  my 
attention.  It  was  difiicult  for  me  to  turn  my  eyes 
from  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  the  dark 
mountains  hanging  over  it.  I  watched  the  ripples 
of  the  gentle  waves  as  they  fell  softly  on  the  pebbly 
bank.  The  water  is  as  clear  as  a  mountain  brook. 
I  gathered  beautiful  shells.  I  saw  flights  of  birds, 
such  as  usually  make  their  haunts  near  lakes  and 
rivers.  I  stopped  to  watch  the  multitudes  of  small 
fishes  playing  near  the  shore.  The  fish  in  this  lake 
are  abundant.  A  person  cannot  walk  on  its  shores 
without  seeing  them  in  great  numbers;  so  that  it 

not  surprising  that  this  place  was  formerly  the 
abode  of  fishermen,  as  it  is  now,  though  in  a  less 
degree. 

And  then  my  attention  was  arrested  by  other 
objects.  The  drum  beat  here  as  I  heard  it  in  the 
deserts  of  Mount  Sinai — a  sound  which  has  its  stir- 
ring but  unpleasant  associations.  War  is  every- 
where. My  attention,  therefore,  was  diverted  from 
these  objects  of  nature  by  the  military  i 
of  the  Turkish  regiment  already  mentioi 


At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  T. 
berias,  and  not  far  from  the  outlet  of  the  Jordan, 
is  Emmaus — a  place  of  some  celebrity  on  account 
of  its  warm  mineral  baths.  The  name  of  Emmaus 
which  is  descriptive  in  its  meaning  of  the  places  to 
which  it  is  applied,  is  given  to  other  places  which 
have  warm  mineral  waters.  The  small  stream  which 
supplies  the  baths  here,  issues  from  the  base  of  the 
surrounding  hills.  This  place,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  and  has  had  a  long  celebrity,  was 


manoeuvres 
mentioned,  which 
tationed  on  the  plain  between  the  shore  and 
the   high  hills  that  bound  it  on  the  west.     The 
soldiers  went  through   the  formulary   of  military 
discipline  ;   and  afterwards  at  sunset,  I  noticed  that 
they  repeated,  under  orders  and  drawn  up  in  line, 
the  prostrations  and  prayers  of  Mohammedan  wor- 
ship.   And  then  I  looked  from  the  floating  crescent, 
the  symbol  of  Mohammedan  power,  to  the  moun- 
tains beyond.     On   the  sides  of  the  surrounding 
heights  which  overlooked  the  encampment  of  the 
soldiers,  are  numerous  excavations.     The  hand  of 
nature  and  of  human  art  has  been  there.     We  had 
not  the  time  at  command  which  was  necessary  to 
explore  these  dark  excavations  and  to  learn  their 
■  'story, — but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  are 
the  ancient  tombs  which  have  been  mentioned  from 
time  to  time  by  travellers.     Undoubtedly,  this  re- 
markable valley  and  tho.sc  rocky  hills  have  been 
a  great  buryiiig-place.  Millions  of  inhabitants  have 
occupied  these  now  desolate  places.     Time,  which 
completes  the   destiny  of  nations,  has  swept  them 
away,  and  their  record  remains  in  part  in  the  dust 
beneath  the  traveller's  feet.     As  I  walked  along 
the  shore,  I  noticed  the  remains  of  walls  and  co° 
lumns  which  indicate  that  the  ancient  city,  built  or 
at  least  enlarged  in  honour  of  a  Komau  emperor, 
extended  in  the  direction  of  Emmaus  and  of  the 
outlet  of  the  Jordan.     These  remains  are  sad  but 
convincing  evidences,  which  establish,  beyond  any 
reasonable  question,  the  fact  of  its  original  wealth, 
refinement  and  greatness. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  compare  the  lake 


ISO 


THE    FRIEND. 


of  Galilee  with  other  lakes.     To  me  it  seemed 
highly  beautiful ;  hut  with  such  marked  and  dis- 


tinctive characteristics,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
brine  it  into  comparison.  Beauty,  however,  is  the 
resuft  of  two  forces  or  powers, — that  which  is  found 
in  the  object,  and  that  which  is  found  in  the  heart 
which  interprets  the  object.  It  thus  has  two  eyes, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  which  look  into  each  other 
and  complete  the  image  of  its  contemplation  by 
their  combined  action ;  but  when  the  veil  of  some 
inward  sorrow  or  perverseness  is  upon  the  travel- 
ler's mind,  one  of  the  eyes  of  beauty  is  put  out, 
and  only  half  of  her  glory  is  seen.  And  thus  there 
are  diiferences  of  opinion,  sometimes  as  to  the  fact 
of  beauty,  and  still  more  frequently  as  to  the  de- 
gree. But  however  this  may  be,  eminent  beauty 
has  been  here.  No  eye  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  it. 
And  yet  it  is  necessary  to  add,  amid  the  heavy 
blows  of  time,  nature  and  providence,  that  it  is 
beauty  in  its  widowhood — shining  in  tears. 

I  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  the  lake  of 
Galilee  into  comparison  with  other  lakes.  I  _ 
not  been  in  Switzerland,  but  once  in  the  interior  of 
America — in  my  own  land — in  the  wild  mountain- 
ous region  of  New  Hampshire — I  saw  a  lake,  of 
which  I  have  been  reminded  by  that  of  Tiberias. 
It  bears  the  name  of  the  Newfound  Lake.  As 
I  was  travelling,  I  came  upon  it  unexpectedly.  It 
is  some  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length.  It  is  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  beautiful  mountain  stream  which 
the  primitive  inhabitants  called  the  Pemigewasset. 
Like  Galilee,  it  is  without  islands  or  nearly  so.  It 
lay  dark  and  motionless  in  the  bosom  of  barren 
and  rooky  heights, — and  I  was  much  struck  with 
its  peculiar  expression  of  thoughtful  and  solitary 
beauty. 

This  lake  and  the  country  around  it  is  the  scene 
of  many  interesting  incidents  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  To  the  north-west  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
which  rises  some  twenty-five  hundred  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean,  is  the  city  of  Safed,  to  which 
the  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  made  allusion  as 
the  "  city  set  upon  a  hill,  which  could  not  be  hid." 
At  the  head  of  the  lake,  on  the  western  and  north- 
western shore,  and  not  far  distant  from  each  other, 
were  once  the  ancient  cities  of  Bethsaida,  Chorazi 
and  Capernaum.  The  site  of  Capernaum  has  been 
ascertained  with  a  considerable  degree  of  probabi- 
lity by  the  learned  American  travellers,  Smith  and 
Kobiuson  ;  but  the  precise  locality  of  Chorazin  and 
Bethsaida,  though  we  have  reason  to  suppose  it  to 
have  been  on  the  same  shore  of  the  lake  and  not 
far  from  Capernaum,  is  not  definitely  known. 

This  lake  was  the  scene  of  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes.  The  traditional  place  where  it 
occurred  is  still  pointed  out ;  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  in  part  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  remarkable  event,  a  Catholic  church  is 
erected,  called  the  church  of  St.  Peter._  By  some, 
however,  this  church  is  said  to  be  built  over  the 
site  of  the  house  of  Peter  who  resided  here, — with 
the  design  to  commemorate  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence. It  was  here,  on  this  sea,  that  the  Saviour 
sat  in  a  boat,  and  taught  the  thronging  multitudes. 
It  was  here,  among  the  fishermen  who  pursued 
their  humble  and  laborious  calling  on  these  shores, 
that  he  selected  a  number  of  his  disciples.  "And 
Jesus,  walking  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two  bre- 
thren, Simon  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  bro- 
ther, casting  a  net  into  the  sea,  for  they  were  fish- 
ers. '  And  he  saith  unto  them — '  Follow  me,  and  I 
will  make  you  fishers  of  men.'  "  It  was  here  that 
he  walked  upon  the  waters.  It  was  here,  when  there 
was  a  great  tempest,  and  the  ship  was  covered  with 
the  waves,  that  "he  arose  and  rebuked  the  winds 
and  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  great  calm."  A 
it  w!fs  probably  upon  one  of  the  heights  rising 


above  these  waters,  (an  old  tradition  says  upon 
Tell  Hattin,)  that  he  uttered  those  remarkable  say- 
ings^— -without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  mere 
human  thought  and  wisdom, — which  constitute  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

At  evening  I  stood  at  the  door  of  our  tent.  The 
stars  began  to  show  themselves  again.  The  lake 
was  at  a  httle  distance.  I  heard  its  gentle  voice. 
Excepting  the  sound  of  the  waters,  there  was  si- 
lence on  the  plain,  and  on  the  mountains.  One 
feeling  occupied  my  heart.  One  thought  subor- 
dinated all  others. 


LINES    WRITTEN    AT    THE    LAKE    OF    GALILEE. 

Strange  is  the  deep,  mysterious  tie 
Which  makes  deiiarted  ages  nigh  ; 
But  God  has  formed  it ;  and  its  power 
Has  marked  with  me  this  sacred  hour. 
'Twas  thus,  I  thought,  as  thy  bright  sea, 
Blue-tiuted  wave  of  Galilee  ! 
"With  gentle  sound  and  motion  sank 
Upon  the  bold  and  rocky  bank. 

Oh,  Lake  and  Land — where  memories  last — 
Which  link  the  present  to  the  past ; 
Whose  waves  and  rocky  heights  restore 
Departed  scenes  and  forms  once  more  ! 
'Twas  here  He  pressed  the  conscious  earth  ;— 
'Twas  here  His  heavenly  thoughts  had  birth. 
Oh  give  me  back,  if  yet  ye  can, 
This  "Son  of  God,"  "this  "Son  of  man." 


ralks  1 


He  comes  ; — He 
"  Have  faith,"  He  says,  "  and  walk  with 
I  go, — I  siuk, — He  takes  my  hand  ; 
I,  too,  upon  the  waters  stand ; — 
But  soon  from  cUlf  and  mountain  side 
The  tempest  sweeps  the  foaming  tide  ; 
The  lightnings  flash  ;— the  billows  risi 
Storms  lift  and  dash  them  to  the  skies 


'Twas  to  the  weak  His  hand  He  gave ; 
And  has  He  power  the  weak  to  save  ? 
Fierce  and  more  tierce  the  billows  roll, 
But  FAITH  has  anchored  in  the  soul. 
Amid  the  clouds  I  see  His  form  ; 
I  hear  His  voice  amid  the  storm ; 
The  tempest  listens  to  His  will ; 
The  winds  are  husb'd; — the  waves  are  still. 
(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Pricnd, 

Going  to  School. 

Years  ago,  at  the  old  homestead  at  Grassfield, 
there  was  as  happy  a  group  of  children  as  ever 
loaded  memory  with  treasures  to  decorate  future 
years.  Never  did  children  find  more  enjoyment  in 
paper  dolls  and  flower  dolls,  in  slate  and  pencil 
drawings  heedless  of  rule,  in  colouring  rough  prints, 
or  in  the  wonderful  grace  and  beauty  of  "  mother's" 
birds  and  horses.  Never  through  grand  old  woods, 
rang  voices  merrier,  freer  of  care,  and  never  along 
the  dusty  road  to  school,  trudged  more  willing  feet. 

Oh,  the  crowding  memories  of  that  walk  to 
school !  Stone  wall  and  hedge-row  left  behind,  a 
streamlet  crossed  the  road,  widening  on  one  side 
into  a  drinking  pool  for  weary,  heated  horses,  and 
droves  of  mammoth  cattle  with  such  horns ;  on  the 
other,  low  stones  were  shadowed  by  willow  branches, 
and  there  little  arms  gladly  put  down  the  dinner 
basket,  and  little  feet  paused  to  rest.  Then  on  the 
hill  slope  stood  a  little  village,  so  little  as  hardly 
to  merit  the  name,  unattractive  enough  in  reality, 
but  very  picturesque  in  the  distance,  with  its  deep 
brown  roofs  and  white  walls,  its  drooping  willows 
and  stately  poplars ;  the  forest  just  behind,  and  in 
front,  the  melting  distance  of  sweeping  field  and 
gray  woods,  folding  one  beyond  the  other  till  the 
sky  stooped  down  to  join  them. 

The  pleasantest  place  in  the  village  was  a  small 
stone  cottage,  with  a  yard  completely  roofed  in  by 
grope  vines,  and  there  lived  the  kindest  and  neatest 
of  old  women  ;  and  on  the  bench  at  her  door  stood 
always  a  pail  of  cold  water,  and  by  it  a  cup  for  the 


hool  children,  and  a  smile  on  her  dear  old  wrink- 
led face,  (ah!  that  face  is  hidden  now,)  wheneve: 
they  lifted  the  gate-latch.  Clean  and  bright  a; 
he  always  kept  the  board  in  the  path,  muddy  fee 
an  over  it  unreproved.  The  children  knew  sh' 
loved  their  morning  and  evening  call;  her  lonel; 
old  age  was  cheered  by  their  buoyant  life,  and  oi 
their  hearts  the  memory  of  her  pleasant  kindnes 
till  works  an  influence. 

At  the  "village  smithy,"  a  curly-headed  mis 
chievous  little  urchin  joined  the  group  : — ah  !  h 
too  is  gone ;  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  tha 
little  village  :  his  sunny  head  is  laid  low  with  he 
gray  hairs,  his  busy  little  feet  with  her  totterin 
step,  his  plump  round  hand  with  hers,  thin  au' 
wrinkled  !  Death  has  silenced  alike  his  merr 
shout  and  her  feeble  tones,— closed  his  blue  eye 
bright  with  hope  and  mirth,  and  hers,  dull  and  fail 
ing  :  but  blessed  be  the  one  Hope  of  Immortality 
in  that  they  both  laid  them  down !  The  dyin 
grasp  of  the  little  child  and  the  aged  woman  wei 
alike  upon  the  Kock  of  Ages ;  the  one  was  not  to 
young,  nor  the  other  too  old  to  feel  the  blessing  ( 
a  Saviour's  love. 

The  village  passed,  and  the  long  level,  the  ac 
joining  fields  bent  gently  down  to  a  plashing  strean 
which,  after  turning  a  saw-mill,  broke  away  froi 
the  bonds  of  mill  dam  and  race,  and  in  its  nev 
found  freedom  came  flashing  and  rippling  aero; 
the  road.  A  thrifty  bridge  covers  it  now,  takir 
the  place  of  the  flat  log  over  which  the  schoo 
children  ran  so  lightly,  cheered  on  by  such  a  chori 
of  voices  from  "  the  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'l 
the  pool."  The  children  went  on,  turning  at  tl 
cross-roads,  down  to  the  bridge  which  arched  ov 
a  deep  broad  creek, — the  brook  went  on,  partii 
tall  grasses,  and  singing  over  its  shining  pebbh 
and  stones,  till  it  too  met  the  creek,  which,  mea: 
dering  through  its  beautiful  meadows,  drew  to 
from  either  side,  stream  after  stream, — the  veinii 
of  the  laud  hurrying  on  to  the  great  heart  of  tl 
ocean. 

The  ascent  beyond  this  creek  was  a  charmii 
shady  slope,  with  its  steep  sides  fringed  by  eld 
and  sumach  and  cedar,  overtopped  by  oak  ai 
walnut  and  ash,  and  laced  together  by  wild  vim 
in  the  fullest  grace  and  luxuriance.  There  gr< 
the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  hanging  out  in  "  d 
season"  their  tempting  clusters;  but  many  a  sorai 
ble  up  the  soft  banks  resulted  in  a  slide  of  t  ' 
earth  only;  and  disappointed  faces  looked  up 
see  the  rich  fruit  still  hanging,  a  banquet  for  t 
wren  or  blue-jay,  which,  the  children  thought, 
in  those  wings  of  theirs,  a  power  that  all  the  leai 
ing  to  be  gained  from  books,  could  never  give 
them.  Short-sighted  children!  the  wings  of  thouj 
and  knowledge,  gained  by  study,  could  enable  thi 
to  gather  exquisite  luxuries  for  the  mind ;  betl 
gifts  of  the  heavenly  Father,  than  the  luscious  fri 


gifts 

which,  with  such  kind  care  for  all  his  creatur 
wants,  he  hangs  on  tender  vine  and  strong  tree, 
the  low  marsh  land,  as  well  as  on  the  inounti 
crag.     Near  the  brow  of  this  hill  stood  the  scho 
house,  amid  what  had  been  the  outskirts  of  a  fori 
Tall  forest  trees  shadowed  the  play-ground, 
the  blue  liver-wort  and  pure  anemone  sprun, 
sometimes  at  their  roots.     I  often  wish  we  coi 
keep,  or  cherish  as  well  as  we  may,  the  free 
taneous  enjoyment  of  childhood   in   all   out-d 
beauties,  indeed  in  all  simple  innocent  pleasures  « 
the  first  maple  blossoms  or  violets  of  the  sprint  V 
the  first  snow  drifts  of  winter, — coming  as  they 
from  His  hand,  who  "  maketh  everything  beaut,  ii 
in  his  time,"  and  "  giveth  us  all  things  riohl}  Si 
enjoy."  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  play-grou 
surrounding  school-houses  are  left  bare  to  bakijii) 
the  noon-day  sun,  while  the  poor  children  crc 
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under  the  one  or  two  trees  vouchsafed  them?  Sun- 
shine is  a  great  blessing,  and  its  indirect  influence 
in  a  room  is  wonderful ;  it  gilds  even  the  motes 
that  float  in  the  air,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  a 
glance  into  a  school-room  from  the  east,  and  south 
and  west.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  play-ground, 
there  the  sunlight  should  be 

— ^"sifted, 
Greenly  sifted  tUrougli  tUe  trees  :" 
leaving  only  a  warm  southern  exposure  for  the  cool 
iays  of  spring  and  autumn.  (\Vinter  takes  good 
sare  that  no  roof  of  leaves  shall  keep  the  sunshine 
From  his  shivering  sides.)  Just  such  an  enviabl 
situation  had  dear  old  Shady  Bank  school-house, 
Near  it  a  majestic  forest  covered  a  long  sweep  of  hills, 
md  still  as  returning  autumn  breathes  upon  it,  it 
jutvies  all  its  neighbours  by  its  commanding  posi- 
;ion,  and  the  intensity  of  its  gorgeous  colouring. 
But  chil  !ren  are  humble,  and  it  was  not  for  the 
sake  of  these  monarchs  that  carried  their  heads  so 
bigh,  and  wore  their  crowns  so  royally,  but  for  the 
iowers  that  bloomed  at  their  feet,  that  the  kind 
«acher  so  often  said  "  yes"  to  the  petition,  "  May 
ivc  go  to  the  woods?"  and  smiled  her  thanks  for 
;he  tribute  of  beauty  they  brought  back  to  adorn 
lier  desk. 

I  have  spent  a  pleasant  hour  in  going  over  the 
)ld  familiar  road,  but  I  fear  it  will  have  little  in- 
ctest  for  others ;  and  even  the  moral  I  find  iu  it, 
s  not  so  plain  that  "  he  who  runs  may  read,"  and 
"or  Ibar  it  will  be  quite  missed,  I  will  just  add  : — 
iVhile  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  reverence 
ige,  let  us  cherish  therewith  a  reverence  for  child- 
lood  too ;  and  whenever  we  can  make  children 
nnocently  happy,  remember  that  we  are  not  only 
naking  a  happy  present,  but  giving  to  their  tender 
learts  a  happy  memory,  that  may  bless  all  their 
ifter-lives,  and  react  upon  others  :  yea,  wc  are 
hereby  even  honouring  their  old  age,  for  how  much 
>f  the  enjoyment  of  age  is  found  in  recalling  the 
icenes  and  pleasures  of  early  youth  ! 
Second  mouth. 

Bitter  Mercies. — Bitter  mercies ;  bitter  mercies ; 
rho  can  tell  the  value  of  them  ?  Those  who  are  iu 
m  agreeable  mansion,  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of 
ife,  in  the  possession  of  health,  friends,  fortunes ; 
urely  it  will  require  a  change  ere  such  can  know 
he  value  of  bitter  mercies.  A  good  divine,  says 
Luther,  must  distinguish  well.  Time  will  not  be 
ost,  then,  in  sorting  the  mercies  of  God.  We 
ihould  distinguish  between  the  ordinary  and  the 
ixtraordinary,  the  sweet  and  the  bitter.  In  the 
livine  dispensations,  God  consults  our  profit  rather 
han  our  pleasure ;  chastens  us  for  our  benefit,  etc. ; 
ind  yet  it  often  suits  his  purpose  to  cause  our 
)rightest  joys  to  result  from  our  sharpest  trials.    It 

ferns  but  yesterday  I  was  called  into  the  house  of 
ourning.  F.  S.  was  the  gem  of  the  circle  in 
^hich  she  moved ;  ten  short  months  was  the  limit 
>f  her  Christian  career,  and  what  said  the  bereaved 
father  ?  "  My  heart  is  where  my  treasure  is ;  my 
pelings  partake  more  of  rapture  than  of  resigna- 
|ion."  Thou  destroyest  the  hope  of  man,  says  Job, 
frhen  apprised  of  the  death  of  his  ofi'spring ;  but 
|he  furnace  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  try  him 
nly  separated  the  dross  from  the  gold.  In  nar- 
ating  tlie  goodness  of  God  to  his  soul,  David  gives 
prominent  place  to  bitter  mercies.  What  said 
?  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  prospered  ; 
hat  I  have  arisen  from  obscurity ;  that  I  conquered 
'oliath ;  that  I  gained  a  victory  in  the  Valley  of 
ialt !"  No ;  but, "  It  is  good  for  me  that  Doeg  im- 
leached  mo ;  that  Saul  hunted  me  like  a  partridge 
n  the  mountains ;  that  Absalom  drove  me  from 
ly  palace ;  that  Shimei  cursed  me  on  the  hill ;  that 
ickness  brought  down  my  life  to  the  ground  ;  it  is 


good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afHicted."  God's 
controversy  with  our  land  just  now,  according  to 
some  interpreters,  is,  because  he  has  set  his  marks 
of  wrath  upon  us.  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  dark, 
very  dark,  and  there  is  no  brightness  in  it."  But 
we  are  among  those  who  read  in  it  the  struggles  of 
Omnipotent  love  to  save  us.  True,  the  cup  is  bit-, 
ter,  but  love  is  at  the  bottom. 

God's  choicest  medicines  are  administered  in 
wormwood,  not  in  wine,  especially  when  he  under- 
takes the  cure  of  a  .sickly  Church.  Desperate  dis- 
eases require  desperate  remedies  ;  the  Church  was 
not  quite  ingulfed  in  the  dead  sea  of  worldly  cu 
pidity,  but  that  she  was  more  than  half  submerged 
who  can  doubt?  The  impress  of  mammon  was 
nowhere  deeper  than  in  the  professing  Church,  and 
was  becoming  more  marked  every  year.  Never 
was  such  a  vile  homage  paid  to  gold  as  by  the  men 
of  this  generation.  Onward,  onward,  was  th 
watchword  ;  more  lands,  more  houses,  more  mer- 
chandise, more  bank  stock,  more  securities,  in  a 
word,  more  wealth.  The  whole  heart,  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strength,  were  bent  upon  laying  up  trea- 
sures upon  earth  ;  in  fact,  the  pulpit  could  not  have 
stemmed  the  current  of  worldliness  much  longer, 
which  was  roaring  and  rushing  against  its  sides, 
and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  commercial  revul- 
-sions  and  wide-spread  disasters  often  come  in  an- 
swer to  prayer ;  and  now  that  a  competent  Hand 
has  undertaken  our  cure,  it  becomes  us,  not  only 
to  acquiesce  in  his  measures,  but  adore  him  for  his 
goodness.  The  times  resemble  John's  little  book, 
only  the  bitter  comes  first.  We  know  of  some 
already  who  have  been  mercifully  ruined.  Such 
is  the  ofiice  of  bitter  mercies ;  they  aflbrd  us  help 
to  glory,  and  make  us  shine  brighter  when  we  get 
there,  and  are  often  the  harbingers  of  a  brighter 
day  for  the  militant  Church. 

"  Let  us  urge  the  prayer  :  0,  make  us  glad  ac- 
cording to  the  days  wherein  thou  hast  afilicted  us, 
and  the  years  wherein  we  have  seen  evil.  Let  thy 
work  appear  unto  thy  servants,  and  thy  glory  unto 
their  children,  and  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God  be  upon  us,  and  establish  thou  the  work  of 
our  hands  upon  us,  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands 
establish  thou  it." — /.  Abbott. 


Obedience  fo  Parents, 

It  contributes  much  to  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  children,  strictly  to  heed  parental  counsel,  for 
it  is  impossible  for  them  fully  to  realize  the  deep 
exercises  and  travail  of  spirit,  which  pious  parents 
experience  for  the  best  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
their  beloved  offspring.  Parents,  who,  through 
watchfulness,  and  the  merciful  keeping  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church,  have  been  enabled  to  see  and 
escape  the  many  fatal  snares  to  their  soul's  peace, 
which  have  been  spread  for  their  feet,  must  neces- 
sarily feel  an  ardent  solicitude  for  their  dear  chil- 
dren and  thafcrising  generation,  and  desire  that 
through  strict  watchfulness,  and  an  implicit  ad- 
herence to  that  blessed  light  which  makes  manifest, 
they  might  be  enabled  to  walk  conformably  there- 
to, for  the  sake  of  their  own  preservation  and  hap- 
piness. How  can  children  more  fully  live  up  to 
the  injunction — "  honour  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 
er," than  by  permitting  the  religious  precepts  and 
guarded  lives  of  parents  to  sink  deep  in  their 
hearts,  mould  their  affections,  promote  purity  of 
life  and  conversation,  and  give  a  plastic  touch  of 
gravity  and  sobriety  to  their  conduct,  which  will 
yield  far  more  enduring  and  lasting  consolation 
than  any  merely  worldly  consideration,  and  tend 
to  their  preservation  from  the  wily  and  illusory 
presentations  of  vanity  and  vice  in  every  form. 

What  joy  can  equal  that  which  parents  must 


derive  from  seeing  their  children,  like  Jlary  of  old, 
in  humility,  seeking  that  good  part,  which  shall 
not  be  taken  away  from  them ;  but  will  be  a  pre- 
cious inheritance,  that  will  accompany  them  beyond 
the  grave.  When  declining  in  years,  and  the 
charms  of  this  world  are  fading  in  their  view, 
how  great  the  consolation  to  pious  parents  to  be- 
hold their  beloved  children  and  young  Friends, 
coming  forward,  having  fallen  on  that  blessed 
stone,  which  will  break  them  to  pieces,  evincing  iu 
their  daily  walk  and  deportment  that  they  have 
been  with  Jesus  ;  that  they  are  under  the  disci- 
pline of  His  cross;  showing  forth  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  with  hearts  prepared  to  ofier  the  .sweet  and 
acceptable  incense  of  prayer;  enjoying  all  their 
earthly  comforts  with  thankfulness  and  praise  to 
the  ble.ssed  Author  of  our  existence  and  all  our 
sure  mercies. 

When  the  beloved  parents  are  removed  from 
works  to  rewards,  how  sweetly  will  consolation 
flow  from  the  reflection  in  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren, that  they  have  endeavoured  to  respond  to 
their  exercises  and  godly  concern,  having  lived  un- 
der the  influence  of  that  transforming  Power,  from 
the  things  of  this  perishing  world  to  newness  of 
life,  wherein  they  may  have  been  enabled  to  ob- 
serve obedience  to  parents,  according  to  this  blessed 
admonition: — "  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all 
things :  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord." 
Col.  iii.  20. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  indeed,  to  be  favoured  with 
pious  and  devoted  parents  ;  and  a  corresponding 
comfort  to  them,  to  feel  that  their  children  are  en- 
deavouring to  come  forward  under  the  banner  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  who,  as  they  yield  to  His 
holy  directions,  will  Ijecome  the  Captain  of  their 
soul's  salvation — will  heal  every  wound  and  soften 
every  blow  which  they  may  receive,  while  engaged 
in  His  holy  service ;  and  at  the  end  of  time  will 
comfort,  support  and  raise  them  to  glory  incom- 
prehensible to  mortal  man,  and  which  wall  never 
fade  away. 

Ledyard,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  V.,  Second  mo.  6, 1858. 

Embankment  of  tlie  Thames. — The  embank- 
mant  of  the  Thames,  a  most  gigantic  work,  was, 
although  we  have  no  particular  account  of  it,  exe- 
cuted, or  at  least  directed  by  the  Romans.  Few 
of  the  thousands  who  enter  the  Thames  think  that 
the  great  stream  on  which  vessels  of  the  largest 
size  are  afloat,  is  in  fact,  an  artificial  canal,  raised 
in  many  places  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  a  wonderful  work,  and 
it  is  singular  that  we  should  have  no  record  of  its 
first  execution.  The  artificial  bank  of  the  river 
extends,  either  on  one  side  of  the  river  or  the  other, 
almost  from  the  Nore  to  Richmond  in  Surrey,  and 
some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  its  magnitude 
by  the  difliculty  oi  repairing  a  breach  made  by  a 
high  and  violent  tide  at  Dagcnham,  in  P]ssex.  On 
this  occasion  (1707),  a  breach  was  made  in  this 
branch  of  the  river  of  one  hundred  yards  wide, 
and  nearly  twenty  feet  deep,  by  which  alarming 
accident  one  thousand  acres  of  rich  land  in  Dagen- 
ham  level  were  overflowed  and  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  land  washed  into  the 
Thames,  forming  a  sand  bank  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  that  extended  over  one-half  of  the  channel. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts.  Captain  Perry, 
who  had  been  employed  in  similar  works  by  the 
Czar  Peter,  in  Russia,  at  an  enormous  expense, 
and  with  much  difliculty,  completed  a  wall.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  the  Thames 
embankment.  After  that  was  completed,  many  dis- 
tricts would  be  gradually  gained  from  the  waters, 
and  Thorney  Island,  (the  site  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey) a  small  place  partly  covered  with  ^crabby 
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tuslies,  and  on  -whicli,  at  an  early  period,  a  hermit 
established  his  cell,  extended  in  various  directions. 
Southwark  also  increased;  but  then  Lambeth, Yaus- 
hall,  and  Battersea,  now  occupied  by  so  many  thou- 
sands, were  under  water,  as  was  also  the  greater 
portion  of  the  land  from  Walnsworth  to  Woolwich, 
to  Dartford,  to  Gravesend,  and  to  Sheerness;  and 
from  the  north  ranse,  from  Poplar  to  the  Isle  of 
Dogs.— The  Builder. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPniCU  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

SUSANNA   MORRIS. 
(Continued  from  page  180.) 

Susanna  thus  continues  her  account  of  the  ship- 
wreck. "Thus,  my  dear  children,  the  Lord  is  pleased 
to  favour  his  heritage.  So  it  was  with  us,  [we  were 
preserved,]  although  many  of  the  ship's  company 
lost  their  lives;  some  perished  with  the  cold,  and 
others  were  drowned.  Now  let  me  say,  I  write  not 
this  relation  of  my  having  the  thing  made  known 
to  me  only,  because  I  would  have  any  one  think 
ihe  better  of  me.  No,  that  is  not  what  I  aim  at, 
but  that  the  poor  in  spirit,  or  weak  in  their  own 
eyes,  if  willing  to  serve  the  Lord,  may  take  a  little 
courage,  if  possible,  from  these  things  which  I  have 
related,  and  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  be  truly  willing 
to  serve  him  in  all  things  that  he  may  require  of 
them." 

Joseph  Taylor  gave  this  further  relation  to  John 
Griffith.  "  Those  savage  people,  the  native  Irish 
came  to  the  sea-side  in  great  numbers,  intending  nc 
doubt  to  make  a  wreck  of  the  vessel,  which,  it  ii 
said  they  do  not,  according  to  their  barbarous  cus 
tom,  until  all  those  in  the  ship  are  destroyed.  The 
priest  being  informed  there  were  some  alive  in 
great  distress,  came  down,  and  charged  those  peo- 
ple upon  the  penalty  of  eternal  damnation,  not  to 
hurt  them  in  the  least,  but  use  all  means  in  their 
power  to  save  their  lives,  which,  if  they  refused  to 
comply  with,  they  should  never  have  their  sins 
forgiven.  Through  the  assistance  of  a  merciful 
Providence,  they  brought  them  safe  to  land,  and 
used  them  with  great  hospitality." 

Susanna  continues, — "  We  landed  at  a  great 
man's  house,  a  Koman  Catholic,  who  was,  with  his 
wife,  very  kind  to  us.  lie  told  us  that  their  priest 
was  concerned  to  pray  to  the  Lord  for  our  pre- 
servation, and  he  afterwards  said  to  his  hearers, 
that  they  ought  to  be  kind  to  us,  and  do  us  no  hurt, 
any  more  than  if  their  father,  the  pope,  was  there  ; 
for  their  sin  would  be  the  same. 

"  Now  I  may  say,  that  surely  the  Lord  is  worthy 
of  praise,  for  that  of  turning  the  papist  priest's 
heart  so  contrary  to  their  canons.  It  happened 
well  for  us,  for  the  great  man  with  his  own  boat, 
well  manned,  brought  us  ashore  to  his  own  house. 
These  people  were  kind  to  us,  and  they  sent  a  let- 
tcrto  our  friends,  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
which  caused  them  to  come  with  necessaries  suita- 
ble to  supply  our  wants,  and  horses  to  carry  us 
home  with  them." 

Susanna  Morris  and  Joseph  Taylor  were  taken 
to  Waterford,  where  Susanna  made  her  home  with 
that  eminent  minister,  I<llizabeth  Jacobs.  She  found 
her  hostess  had  already  laid  a  prospect  before  her 
friends  of  visiting  parts  of  England  in  gospel  love, 
and  on  conferring  together,  the  way  opened  for 
them  to  join  company  in  the  service;  Susanna  had 
considerable  labour  in  Ireland,  before  going  over 
to  England,  in  which  Elizabeth  joined  her.  Sus- 
anna writes,  "  After  all  these  trials,  the  God  of  the 
living  helped  me  well  along  in  my  service  for  him, 
through  many  places  in  those  parts.     I  was  never 


laid  up  with  sickness  the  remainder  of  that  winter. 
I  was,  some  of  the  time,  with  other  friends,  in  the 
good  service  of  visiting  famihes,  in  the  city  of  Cork. 
My  companion's  name  was  Elizabeth  Jacobs,  from 
Waterford,  a  widow.  Her  house  was  the  first 
among  Friends  I  came  to  after  our  shipwreck.  She 
had  already  requested  Friends'  certificate,  in  order 
to  visit  Friends  in  Old  England.  So  I  got  a  good 
companion  to  go  with  me,  and  I  thought  we  had 
good  service  in  many  places,  where  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  cast  our  lots." 

In  the  spring  of  1729,  they  went  to  England, 
from  whence,  after  visiting  many  parts,  they  passed 
over  into  Holland.  Of  the  account  she  kept  of  her 
travels,  we  have  only  a  few  extracts  made  by  John 
Griffith.  The  first  extract  he  gives  in  Holland,  is 
without  date.  ''  We  set  forward  in  a  sort  of  a  car- 
riage, called  a  stage-coach  or  wagon,  by  land,  to 
a  place  in  North  Holland,  called  Iwick,  where 
there  were  two  places  that  Friends  met  in,  the  old 
adversary,  that  strives  to  break  unity  amongst  peo- 
ple, having,  instead  of  love,  sowed  discord.  So  it 
happened  amongst  them  ;  they  were  but  one  meet- 
ing, and  favoured  with  two  ministers.  One  of  them 
got  a  party,  and  the  other  the  rest  of  the  meeting, 
met  separately ;  and  so  for  about  ten  years  before 
we  came  here.  This  caused  us  no  small  load  of 
grief  for  some  time.  At  fir,st  our  interpreter  hid 
the  cause  from  us ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  keep  the 
weight  of  their  difference  ofi'  of  us ;  because  the  true 
lovers  of  God  must  suffer,  when  the  Truth  suffers, 
After  we  left  them,  and  had  returned  back  to  the 
city  of  Home,  to  our  lodging,  there  came  a  solid 
man  full  of  grief,  as  we  [also]  were,  and  told  us  of 
his  troubles.  He  was  of  the  mind  that  we  might 
be  instrumental  to  get  them,  [the  Friends  of  that 
place,]  to  meet  together  again  ;  for  he  said,  one  of 
the  ministers  and  his  wife  are  gone  to 
Amsterdam.  We  then  took  our  journey  for  the 
city  [Amsterdam]  again,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
and  that  truly,  the  God  of  peace  helped  us.  W( 
went  straightway  to  the  Friend,  [the  minister,]  and 
laid  the  case  before  him  in  a  very  close  manner, 
We  strove  with  him  to  get  him  in  the  mind  to  go 
again  with  us  to  the  place,  where  the  separation 
was,  with  his  wife,  and  a  Friend  or  two  to  inter 
pret.  When  we  had  prevailed  with  the  Friend 
and  his  wife  to  go  back,  we  wrote  to  the  Friends 
of  the  county,  [where  the  separation  was,]  how 
the  case  was,  and  desired  all  of  them  to  meet  us 
in  one  of  the  places  where  they  used  to  meet,  that 
we  might  try  if  we  could  be  instrumental  to  recon 
cile  them  together  again.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  our 
labours  proved  better  than  at  times  we  could  ex- 
pect, and  we  had  some  more  meetings  with  them, 
mostly  all  together.  We  had  a  good  time,  and  to 
all  appearance,  left  them  in  a  good  degree  of  peace 
and  love  with  each  other,  and  they  seemed  glad 
that  we  were  sent  amongst  them.  Then  we  left 
them,  and  set  out  on  our  journey  towards  Home, 
the  second  time."  ■" 

Returning  to  England  in  the  fall  of  1729,  she 
spent  the  winter  industriously  visiting  Friends 
there,  Elizabeth  Jacobs  being  with  her  much  of  the 
time.  The  next  year  she  again  took  passage  for 
Holland.     Of  this  visit  we  have  this  brief  account. 

'■  We  embarked  the  second  time  for  Holland. 
The  master  we  went  with,  was  called  a  Friend,  but 
did  not  do  friendly  by  us.  He  went  with  us  to 
Friesland,  and  put  us  into  a  Dutch  ship  to  go  to 
Holland.  We  set  out  in  obedience  unto  God,  and 
had  a  fair  wind,  and  sailed  sweetly  for  a  while,  but 
at  night  the  wind  grew  so  boisterous,  and  the  ma- 
riners young  and  unskilful,  so  that  we  got  fast  on 
a  sand  bed,  and  in  great  danger  of  losing  our  lives, 
and  no  sleep  could  we  get  that  night.  But  blessed 
be  His  most  holy  Name,  who  had  been  my  pre- 


server in  six  troubles,  he  did  not  leave  me  in  thu 
seventh;  there  was  sent  to  us  a  boat  well  manned 
the  next  day,  and  the  vessel  we  were  in  held  to ' 
get  her,  so  that  we  went  to  shore.  But  it  was  :' 
hardship  for  us  to  go  to  a  place  where  none  knev' 
us,  nor  any  one  to  speak  to  in  the  vessel,  nor  o); 
the  shore  that  we  knew  of.  Yet  we  were  glad  t' 
have  our  lives  spared,  to  get  once  on  shore  again 
d  in  stillness  resigned  ourselves  to  the  Lord' 
will.  It  so  proved  that  one  of  the  men  that  cam 
with  the  boat,  was  kind  to  us  when  we  got  on  shore 
and  could  make  a  shift  to  speak  to  us.  It  was  a 
a  city,  called  Ecqus  [we  landed],  near  a  day' 
journey  for  a  stage  wagon,  before  we  got  to  ou 
friends.  The  man  helped  us,  for  we  told  him  ou 
concern,  and  I  suppose  he  told  the  people,  fo 
they  were  kind  to  us  for  our  money.  I  though 
our  God  was  to  be  remembered,  for  all  his  favoui 
to  me  a  poor  creature,  that  I  was  well.  We  gc 
fely  to  the  city  of  Home,  where  our  friends  livec 
but  no  one  there  could  speak  to  us.  Having  bee 
there  the  summer  before,  Friends  knew  me  agaii 
nd  well  it  was  so,  for  I  knew  not  the  way  to  th 
Friend's  house,  nor  could  I  i-peak  Dutch.  But  on 
of  the  children  of  the  Friend  where  I  lodged  th 
year  before,  being  a  good  way  from  home  by  th 
water-side,  I  knew  him,  and  he  me.  We  wer 
home  with  him,  and  some  of  the  Friends  came  t 
and  were  glad  to  see  us.  But  having  no  iutei 
prefer,  we  must  of  necessity  hasten  to  our  forme 
one.  So  we  gave  I'riends  a  slender  visit  in  Ho" 
land,  and  I  came  safe  to  England  in  peace.  M 
work,  through  the  Lord's  favour,  had  proved  easie 
than  I  expected  when  I  left  England,  for  my  Goc 
whom  I  desire  to  serve  in  all  things,  accepted  th 
will  for  the  deed,  after  I  had,  as  Abraham  die 
given  myself  up  to  do  His  will  freely.  My  childrei 
all  the  children  of  men  ought  so  to  be  resigned,  an 
then  things,  hard  in  many  respects,  may  beconi 
easy.  When  I  came  back  to  England  this  secon 
time,  I  staid  awhile  in  Sunderland  with  Friends 
and  to  the  praise  of  my  good  God,  I  was  well  re 
ceived  for  his  work's  sake." 

She  now,  in  the  summer  of  1730,  felt  constraine 
to  visit  Ireland  again.  She  says,  "  I  set  forwar 
and  came  to  Whitehaven,  where  I  stayed  two  meet 
ings.  My  mind  gave  me  to  believe  I  saw  a  woma 
in  the  meeting,  that  I  could  freely  go  with  ove 
the  sea  to  Ireland.  Several  had  offered  to  go 
me,  but  I  had  not  freedom  to  accept  of  them,  bu 
still  thought  I  must  leave  it  until  I  came  to  th 
sea-port.  So  it  was,  I  had  that  woman  for  n 
companion.  Although  not  a  minister,  she  was 
sorrowful  one,  and  mourned  for  the  abomination  c 
the  times.  She  kept  a  school  for  children,  but  ha 
put  it  by  the  week  before,  but  know  not  why  unti 
I  came,  and  had  no  companion  to  go  with  m 
across  the  sea." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Getting  an  Invitation. — It  is  related  of  a  clcrgj 
man  who  had  travelled  some  distance  to  preacl 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  service, 
waited  for  some  one  to  invite  him  to  dinner.  On 
by  one,  however,  the  congregation  departed  withot 
noticing  him.  Finally  when  nearly  all  had  goni 
he  walked  up  to  an  elderly  geutlenjaa  and  gravel 
said:  "Will  you  go  home  and  dine  with  me  tc 
day,  brother'?"  "Where  do  you  live?"  "Aboi 
twenty  miles  away."  "No,"  said  the  man  coloui 
ing,  "  but  you  must  go  with  me."  This  the  niiuiste 
did  cheerfully. 

Christian  Grace. — The  more  believers  love  G  oe 
the  more  they  love  one  another,  as  the  lines  of 
circle,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  centre,  tt 
nearer  they  come  to  each  other. — Charnocl:. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
DO  THE  LITTLE  YOU  CAN ;  FOB  THAT  LITTLE 
OUGHT  TO  BE  DONE." 
Rouse  thee  from  the  idle  vision 

Of  high  deeds  beyond  thy  reach  1 
Talie  thou  up  the  humble  mission 
Which  the  birds  and  flovv'rets  teach. 

Though  no  trees  with  arms  outspreading 

Casting  down  a  welcome  shade ; 
These  their  sweet  perfumes  are  shedding 

Freely  ever  till  they  lade. 

Though  no  creatures  strong  and  willing 

Aiding  man  in  mighty  deeds  ; 
Those  with  songs  the  air  are  filling; — 

Gladly  pecking  ripened  seeds. 

And  God  made  them,  he  appointed 

Each  their  places, — called  them  good, — 
And  what  most  for  us  is  wanted, 

Is  his  purpose  understood. 
Understood  and  followed  rightly 

Humbly,  meekly,  day  by  day; 
If  we  may  but  answer  nightly. 

He  hath  brought  me  on  my  way! 


THE  WIDOW'S  COMPLAINT. 
Say  how  can  I,  with  lightsome  feet, 

Life's  ragged  pathway  tread, 
Since  he  Who  once  did  cheer  me  on, 

Lies  silent  now,  and  dead  ; 
No  more  with  soothing  words  to  cheer. 
And  soon  disperse  my  rising  fear. 

How  can  I  to  the  festive  board, 

A  willing  guest  repair  ; 
Since  he  who  was  my  earthly  all 

Will  not  conduct  me  there  ? 
'Tis  vain  for  me  to  spread  the  feast 
Since  he  I  love  is  not  a  guest. 

And  when  around  the  quiet  hearth, 

My  children  fondly  meet 
What  anguish  fills  my  inmost  soul. 

To  see  that  vacant  scat. 
Where  the  loved  father  used  to  smile. 
And  our  obtruding  cares  beguile. 

But  why  indulge  these  notes  of  grief? 

Why  should  I  thus  complain  ? 
What  now  to  me  is  loss  severe, 

Is  his  eternal  gain  ! 
I  bow  submissive  to  the  rod  ; 
It  raised  a  saint  to  dwell  with  God  ! 

A  few  more  suns  may  run  their  course, 

While  I  in  sadness  weep. 
Then  by  his  side  in  sweet  repose 

I  shall  securely  sleep. 
Then  shall  my  soul  with  rapture  soar. 
Where  saintJ  shall  meet  to  part  no  more. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Eeview. 

The  Mediterranean. 
\  A  Mnnoir  Physical,  Historical,  and  Nautical. 
Bij   Rear-Admirul    William  Henry    Smyth, 
K.  S.  F.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  c^-c.      London  : 
1854. 

Copious,  even  to  excess,  as  is  the  literary  labour 
of  our  age,  and  ever  seeking  new  topics,  or  new 
methods  of  vivifying  old  ones,  there  are  yet  sub- 
I  jects  to  be  /ound,  either  not  touched  upon  at  all , 
I  or  scantily  and  incidentally  treated  without  due  re- 
j  gard  to  their  proper  value.  Void  places  of  this 
kind  still  occur  in  the  history  of  men  and  nations  ; 
gaps  which  it  will  belong  to  future  genius  and  re- 
search to  fill  up,  by  aid  of  the  fresh  materials  ever 
accumulating  around  us. 

In  a  recent  article  of  this  Review,  we  referred 
to  the  "  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  as  one 
of  the  many  instances  in  which  science  has  requir- 
ed and  adopted  a  more  specific  record  of  a  particu- 
lar class  of  natural  phenomena ;  and  in  discussing 
this  subject  we  carried  the  limitation  yet  further, 
ly  taking  the  Atlantic  as  the  special  exponent  of 


those  mighty  features  which  belong  to  the  ocean 
domain  of  the  globe.  We  have  now  before  us  a 
volume  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  first  English 
work,  as  we  believe,  expressly  devoted  to  this 
subject.  Its  coasts  and  islands  have  been  separate- 
ly noted  and  described  by  travellers,  geographers, 
and  historians,  of  all  countries  and  ages.  But  no 
one  had  treated  singly  and  especially  of  the  Sea 
wa.shing  round  and  amidst  these  lands,  and  reflec- 
ting their  wonderful  history  of  thirty  centuries  on 
its  waters.  We  possessed  no  work  delineating  its 
peculiar  physical  features — its  outline,  dimensions, 
depth,  currents,  winds,  and  other  hydrographical 
and  nautical  conditions — the  configuration  of  its 
coasts,  its  islands,  volcanoes,  and  the  rivers  which 
pour  themselves  into  its  basin. 

This,  then,  was  one  of  the  voids  of  which  we 
have  spoken  ;  and  it  continued  such,  until  the 
progress  of  all  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  rapid 
spread  of  human  intercourse  by  sea  and  land, 
made  it  needful  that  a  physical  history  of  the 
Mediterranean  should  be  written — an  object  well 
and  ably  fulfilled  by  Admiral  Smyth  in  the  work 
before  us.  Some  time  has  now  elapsed  since  its 
pubhcation  ;  but  intervening  events  have  enhanced 
the  interest  of  the  subject ;  and  though  the  volume 
is  in  large  part  occupied  with  what  appertains  to  the 
profession,  in  which  its  author  holds  a  distinguish- 
ed place,  we  willingly  receive  it  as  the  sug- 
gestion and  foundation  of  some  more  complete 
history,  political  and  social,  as  well  as  physical 
and  nautical,  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

In  a  mere  technical  sense,  the  Mediterranean 
may  be  described  as  a  gulf,  orinland  branch  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  but  in  itself  this  Sea  has  a  more  wonder- 
ful individuality  than  any  other  on  the  globe.  This 
is  true  as  to  its  physical  features,  singly  consider- 
ed ; — still  more  eminently  true  as  respects  those 
relations  to  human  history  which  render  it  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  records  of  past  ages,  and  of  the 
ancient  empires  which  have  flourished  on  its  shores. 
On  no  equal  area  of  the  earth's  surface  have  so 
many  and  such  mighty  events  been  crowded  together 
as  within  this  extraordinary  basin.  Every  keel 
which  now  cleaves  its  waters  traverses  the  scene  of 
some  maritime  struggle  or  adventure  of  old  times 
and  earlier  races  of  men ;  or  skirts  shores  hallow- 
ed to  the  scholar  or  historian  by  the  memory  of 
genius  or  grandeur  which  have  passed  away.  Em- 
pires, kingdoms,  and  republics,  born  to  sway  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  have  risen  and  declined  upon 
its  coasts.  Schools  of  philosophy  and  eloquence, 
to  which  we  still  recur  for  instruction  and  example, 
— laws  and  languages,  which  are  embodied  in  the 
literature  and  social  institutions  of  every  later  age, 
— had  their  earliest  seats  around  this  inland  sea. 
It  is  difficult  to  touch  upon  the  subject  thus 
generally  without  becoming  too  rhetorical ;  but  we 
hope,  in  dwelling  upon  some  of  its  details,  to  show 
how  copious  and  full  of  interest  it  is,  and  how 
well  meriting  the  special  attention  of  some  writer 
who  may  make  it,  as  a  single  picture,  more  com- 
plete and  familiar  to  our  knowledge.  The  events 
of  history  are  best  bound  together  by  such  local 
associations  :  and  none  more  so  than  those  of  which 
the  Mediterranean  has  been  the  scene  and  centre 
during  a  long  succession  of  ages. 

It  may  further  be  alleged,  as  an  argument  for 
such  a  work,  that  the  interests  of  England  are 
deeply  concerned  in  all  that  regards  this  sea.  Of 
late  years  certain  foreign  writers  and  orators, 
rather  political  than  geographical  in  their  style 
and  spirit,  have  used  the  term  of  lake  in  descri- 
bing it.  The  Mediterranean  is  certainly  not  oitr 
lake  ;  nor  can  it,  nor  ought  it  ever  to  pass  under 
the  supremacy  of  any  one  Power.  But  we  have 
large  insular  possessions  within  its  circuit;  we  hold 


the  mighty  rock-fortress,  the  Calpe  of  antiquity, 
which  commands  its  entrance  from  the  ocean  ;  and 
we  crowd  its  waters  to  their  very  extremity  with 
our  ships  and  commerce.  That  single  line  of  Bledi- 
terranean  navigation  which  ministers  to  the  rapid 
intercourse  with  our  Indian  Empire,  through  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Sea,  is  in  itself  an  interest  of  primary 
importance  to  us,  and  never  more  so  than  at  the 
present  moment ;  and  this  line  of  communication 
has  already  attained  a  speed  and  regularity  of 
service  which  place  it  among  the  highest  efibrts  of 
human  prowess  on  the  seas.  If  other  and  better 
routes  be  eventually  obtained  through  the  Persian 
Gulf,  which  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  equally  must 
we  depend  on  the  Mediterranean  icr  a  line  of 
passage  to  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast  giving 
easiest  access  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
More  recently  undertaken  is  the  mail  route  through 
this  sea,  as  the  first  stage  to  our  Australian  colo- 
nies— the  shortest  line,  following  the  earth's  curva- 
ture, between  England  and  the  great  Island-Conti- 
nent on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  It  is  a 
wonderful  route  to  a  wonderful  country ;  each  at- 
testing that  national  energy  and  power  which  has 
brought  a  new  people  into  birth,  and  made  oceans 
and  seas  tributary  to  the  communication  with  the 
parent  land.  The  discovery  of  the  Australian 
gold-fields  has  doubtless  quickened  these  results, 
but  time  would  have  evolved  them  even  without 
this  great  auxiliary. 

All  these  things  are  now  become  familiar  to  us  ; 
but  we  nevertheless  specify  them,  because  their 
very  familiarity  is  apt  to  abate  our  wonder,  and 
to  dissever  them  from  those  memorials  of  olden 
times  and  things,  to  which  they  stand  in  such 
singular  relation  and  contrast.  Nor  must  we  for- 
get, while  speaking  of  English  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean,  those  vast  naval  and  military  arma- 
ments so  recently  borne  on  its  waters  to  the  mighty 
struggle  before  Sebastopol — an  efibrt  of  concentra- 
ted power,  rising  with  the  need,  and  greatest  at  the 
very  moment  when  peace  happily  suspended  its 
further  action.  These  armaments  in  their  course 
passed  along  shores  and  through  straits,  every  bay 
and  promontory  of  which  has  its  place  in  ancient 
poetry  or  history ;  and  within  sight  of  one  especial 
spot  on  which  the  genius  of  a  single  man  (for  such 
we  believe  him  to  have  been)  has  bestowed  an 
imperishable  fame.  It  might  seem  ungracious 
towards  those  officers  who  carried  so  much  spirit 
and  bravery  to  the  battles  and  privations  of  the 
Crimea,  to  inquire  too  sceptically  what  proportion 
of  their  number  were  fully  conscious  of  the  objects 
their  voyage  brought  before  them  1 — how  many  of 
them  saw  with  the  eyes  of  history  the  mountains  of 
Lacedjemon,  Scio's  rocky  isle,  and  the  plains  of 
Ilium ;  or  gazed  with  enthusiasm  surpassing  the 
ever-living  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  upon  the.  snow- 
capped crest  of  Ida,  or  the  watch  tower  of  Jsep- 
tune  on  the  rock  of  Samothrace. 

(To  be  continued  J 

Tlw  Mystery  of  Felting  has  been  revealed  by 
the  microscope.  Wool,  when  examined  through  a 
powerful  microscope,  gives  the  short  fibre  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  continuous  vegetable  growth,  from 
which  there  sprout,  all  tending  in  one  direction 
from  the  root  to  the  extremity,  numerous  leaves  like 
calices  or  cups,  each  terminating  in  a  short  point. 
In  a  fibre  of  merino  wool;  the  number  of  the  serra- 
tions or  projections  amount  to  2400  in  the  space  of 
one  inch.  In  a  fibre  of  Sason  wool  of  acknowledged 
superior  felting  quality,  there  were  2720  serrations. 
South-Downs'  wool,  being  inferior  to  these  two  for 
felting  power,  only  contains  2080  serrations  in  one 
inch  of  fibre,  while  Leicester  wool  contained  no 
more  than  1850  in  one  inch. 
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For  -'TheFriena." 

Something  Botli  Ancient  and  Xew  for  Parents  and 
Cliildren. 
The  quaintness  observable  in  the  style  of  the 
annexed  "  Epistle"  ought  not  to  divert  our  minds 
from  a  proper  attention  to  the  excellent  counsel 
contained  in  it.  Y.  W. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
A   TESTIMONY   FROM   THE   MONTHLY   MEETING  OF 
PHILADELPHIA,     CONCERNINO     HANNAH     CAR- 
PENTER. 

She  was  born  at  Haverford  West,  in  South 
Wales,  where,  having  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  patient,  innocent  and  steady  sufferings  of 
Friends  who  were  imprisoned  for  their  religious 
testimony,  together  with  their  good  conversation  in 
Christ,  she  was  convinced  of  the  blessed  truth,  and 
became  very  serviceable  to  those  who  were  in  bonds 
there  for  Christ's  sake.  She  came  over  here  in  the 
early  settling  of  this  province,  and  after  some  time 
was  married  to  our  well-esteemed  i'riend  Samuel 
Carpenter,  of  this  city.  She  received  a  share  in 
the  gospel  ministry,  which  was  seasoned  with  a 
lively  savour  of  Divine  sweetness ;  and  though  not 
frequent  in  her  appearances,  was  very  acceptable. 
Her  heart  and  house  stood  open  to  receive  and 
entertain  the  true  gospel-ministers,  to  whom  she 
was  a  tender  nursing  mother,  both  in  sickness  and 
in  health ;  being  full  of  warmth  and  love  to  faith- 
ful friends,  a  bright  example  of  meekness  in  the 
Church  as  well  as  in  her  own  family ;  and  her  life 
and  conversation  being  adorned  with  the  Christian 
virtues  of  benevolence  and  charity,  rendered  her 
beloved,  respected  and  useful  in  her  station. . 

She  died  the  24th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1728,  in 
the  eightj'-third  year  of  her  age. 

The  following  is  her  Epistle  to  parents  concern- 
ing the  education  of  children : — 

"Upon  the  fourth  day  of  the  Fourth  month,  I 
was  drawn  forth  to  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  as  I  was 
waiting,  the  consideration  of  my  dear  children 
whom  the  Lord  had  taken  to  himself  in  their  in- 
nocency,  came  before  me,  and  my  soul  blessed  his 
holy  name  for  his  great  love  towards  them  and  me, 
in  that  they  are  gone  to  their  rest,  and  shall  never 
partake  of  those  exercises  and  sorrows  these  do 
that  remain  in  the  world  ;  and  then  my  soul  was 
poured  forth  before  the  Lord  for  them  that  remain, 
that  as  they  grow  up  in  years,  they  may  grow  in 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ ;  or  else  I  would  rather  follow 
them  to  their  graves  whilst  they  are  young,  than 
that  they  should  live  to  the  dishonour  of  his  wor- 
thy name.  And  then  a  more  general  and  weighty 
coQcern  came  upon  me  for  Friends'  children  who 
are  grown  up  and  do  not  come  under  the  yoke  nor 
bear  the  cross.  Oh  !  the  cry  that  ran  through  my 
soul,  and  in  the  anguish  and  bitterness  of  my  spirit, 
I  said,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  Friends'  chil- 
dren, when  we  are  gone  off  the  stage  of  this  world  ? 
wilt  thou  raise  up  children,  and  not  those  of  be- 
lieving parents?  And  this  was  the  word  that  liv- 
iugly  sprung  up  in  my  soul ;  They  reject  my  coun- 
sel, and  cast  my  law  behind  their  backs,  and  will 
liave  none  of  my  reproofs,  and  though  my  hand  be 
stretched  forth  all  the  day  long,  yet  they  will  not 
hear,  but  go  after  their  own  heart's  lust.  Then  I 
said  in  my  heart.  Lord,  are  they  all  so '!  The  an- 
swer was,  There  are  some  that  are  innocent,  whom 
I  will  bless  with  a  blessing  from  me,  and  they  shall 
shine  forth  to  my  praise.  And  now,  Oh  Friends  ! 
that  you  may  dwell  and  abide  in  the  innocent  life, 
that  so  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  you  may  feel  daily 
to  descend  upon  you.  But  as  for  you  that  '  Reject 
the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  and  cast  his  law  behind 
your  backs,  and   will  have  none  of  his  reproofs,' 


(which  are  sorrowful  sayings  concerning  you  who 
are  children  of  believing  parents,  you  who  are  un- 
der the  profession  of  the  truth,  which  will  do  you 
no  good,  unless  you  return  unto  the  Lord;)  I  de- 
sire you  may  all  return  unto  him,  whilst  the  day 
of  a  long-sutfering,  merciful  God  lasteth.  But  if 
you  still  reject  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  the  many 
faithful  warnings  you  have  had,  how  will  you  an- 
swer it  in  the  day  when  he  cometh,  '  To  render 
unto  every  one  according  to  their  deeds  V  And 
now,  something  further  is  with  me  to  parents  of 
children.  Dear  Friends,  you  that  have  been  con- 
vinced of  God's  unchangeable  truth,  and  have 
known  the  work  and  operation  of  it,  working  out 
and  bringing  down  that  which  was  of  a  contrary 
nature  to  it.  And  oh  1  that  we  may  all  abide 
faithful  in  his  work,  and  retain  our  integrity  to  the 
Lord,  then  let  our  breathing  cries  and  prayers  be 
offered  up  to  the  Lord  for  our  children,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  look  down  in  mercy  upon 
them,  and  visit  them  as  he  did  our  souls.  But  as 
David  said,  '  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the 
Lord  will  not  hear  me ;'  so  i  desire  we  may  all  be 
clear  in  our  offerings  before  the  Lord,  that  he  may 
smell  a  sweet  savour  from  them. 

"  Dear  Friends,  what  is  here  written  is  with 
great  caution,  knowing  that  I  have  children  of  my 
own,  and  that  many  honest  parents  have  bad  chil- 
dren, which  is  no  small  exercise ;  but  if  we  keep 
faithful  to  the  Lord,  and  discharge  our  duty  to 
them  by  precept  and  example,  we  shall  be  clear  of 
them  in  the  sight  of  God.  And,  therefore,  Friends, 
faithhilness  is  the  word  that  runs  through  me,  not 
only  for  our  own  souls,  but  for  our  children's  also; 
that  a  generation  may  grow  up  to  his  praise  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  when  our  heads  are  laid  in  the 
dust.  Great  and  manifold  hath  the  love  and  mer- 
cy of  God  been  towards  us,  the  consideration  of  it, 
many  times  hath  deeply  affected  my  mind  ;  and  it 
was  he  by  the  same  arm  of  power  that  reached 
unto  us,  and  brought  a  concern  upon  us  in  our  own 
native  land ;  and  I  do  beheve  that  many  had  as 
clear  a  call  to  leave  their  native  country,  as  some 
of  old  had,  which  caused  many  days  and  nights  of 
sore  travail  and  exercise  before  the  Lord,  and  no 
ease  could  we  have,  but  in  giving  up  life  and  all 
unto  him,  saying,  '  Lord,  do  what  thou  wilt  with 
us,  only  let  thy  presence  preserve  us.'  And  to  his 
praise  we  can  say,  he  hath  been  with  us  since  we 
came  to  this  country,  and  hath  preserved  us  through 
many  and  various  exercises  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly. And  now  that  which  lies  on  our  parts,  I 
desire,  may  be  considered  by  us  all,  that  suitable 
returns  may  be  made  unto  the  Lord,  by  walking 
in  humility  and  godly  fear  before  him ;  that  so, 
good  patterns  we  may  be,  by  keeping  our  places 
'  To  the  praise  of  Him  who  hath  called  us,"  for 
he  is  worthy  for  evermore.  And  Friends,  some- 
thing more  is  with  me  which  I  thought  to  omit, 
but  find  I  cannot  well  do  it,  that  is  concerning  our 
children,  that  we  be  very  careful  while  they  arc 
young,  that  we  suffer  them  not  to  wear  such  things 
that  Truth  allows  not ;  and  though  it  may  be  said, 
they  are  but  little  things  and  well  enough  for  chil- 
dren, but  we  find  that  when  they  are  grown  up,  it 
is  hard  for  them  to  leave  off,  which  may  be,  if  they 
had  not  been  used  when  young,  would  not  have 
been  expected  when  grown  up.  So  I  desire  we 
may  all  be  clear  in  ourselves,  and  keep  our  chil- 
dren out  of  the  fashions  and  customs  of  this  world. 
And  oh !  that  we  were  all  of  one  heart  and  mind 
in  these  and  other  things,  then  would  the  work  of 
the  Lord  go  on  easily,  which  is  the  sincere  desire 
of  your  friend,  Hannah  Carpenter. 

Science  may  raise  us  to  eminence,  but  religion 
alone  can  guide  us  to  felicity. — Fletcher. 


Drainage. — A  very  great  improvement  in  the 
agriculture  of  our  country,  which  will  be  generally 
adopted  from  the  practice  of  the  Old  World,  is 
"  Drainage."  In  almost  every  State  extensive  tracts 
of  swamp-lands  are  found,  not  only  unfit  for  culti- 
vation, but,  in  many  instances,  by  reason  of  noxi- 
ous effluvia  arising  from  stagnant  water,  they  are 
prejudicial  to  health.  Large  grants  of  these  lands 
have  been  made  by  Congress,  from  the  public  do- 
main, gratuitously,  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie, 
upon  the  idea  that  they  were  not  only  worthless  to 
the  Government,  but  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  with  the  hope  that 
the  State  governments  might  take  measures  to  re- 
claim them  for  cultivation,  or,  at  least,  render  them 
harmless,  by  the  removal  of  their  surplus  water. 

It  is  ascertained  by  inquiry  at  the  Land  Office, 
that  more  than  52,000,000  acres  of  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands,  have  been  selected  under  the  acts 
of  March  2d,  1849,  and  September  28th,  1850, 
from  the  date  of  those  grants  to  September,  1856  ; 
and  it  is  estimated  that,  when  the  grants  shall 
have  been  entirely  adjusted,  they  will  amount  to 
60,000,000  acres. 

Governor  Wright,  of  Indiana,  in  a  public  ad- 
dress, estimated  the  marshy  lands  of  that  State  at 
3,000,000  acres.  "These  lands,"  he  says,  "were 
generally  avoided  by  early  settlers,  as  being  com- 
paratively worthless;  but  when  drained,  they  be- 
e  eminently  fertile."  He  further  says  :  "  I  know 
a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which  was 
five  years  ago  for  §500,  that  by  an  expendi- 
ture of  less  than  S200,  in  draining  and  ditching, 
has  been  so  improved,  that  the  owner  has  refused 
for  it  an  offer  of  83,000." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society,  at  Washington,  in  January,  1857,  G.  W. 
P.  Custis  spoke  in  connection  with  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
soil — the  richest  conceivable — now  lying  waste,  to 
the  extent  of  100,000  acres,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Lower  Potomac,  and  which  he  denominates  by 
the  old  Mrginia  title  of  j)ocoso?i.  The  fertility  of 
this  reclaimable  swamp  he  reports  to  be  astonish- 
ing ;  and  he  has  corroborated  the  opinion  by  expe- 
riments which  confounded  every  beholder.  "  These 
lands  on  our  time-honoured  river,"  he  says  "if 
brought  into  use,  would  supply  provisions  at  half 
the  present  cost,  and  would  in  other  respects  prove 
of  the  greatest  advantage." 

In  the  Southern  States,  we  have  extensive  tracts 
of  swamps,  inaccessible  to  all  but  alligators,  Indians, 
and  fugitives,  which  render,  at  certain  seasons,  the 
very  air  of  heaven  pestilential.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  also,  in  every  county ,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  bogs  and  wet  meadows, 
among  our  almost  barren  hills,  into  which  the  up- 
lands have  for  centuries  poured  treasures  of  fertil- 
izing elements,  but  which  are  given  over  to  desola- 
tion by  reason  of  too  much  cold  water. 

Again,  all  along  our  Atlantic  coast,  and  far  up 
the  navigable  rivers,  are  vast  tracts  of  salt-marshes, 
or  flat-lands,  abounding  in  fertility,  overflowed, 
some  of  them  regularly,  and  others  occasionally, 
by  the  ocean  tides.  These  marshes,  with  some  cost 
of  ditching,  produce  what  is  called  "salt-bay," 
which  is  cut  with  great  labour  at  low  tides,  and 
generally  stacked  where  it  grows,  upon  stakes  driven 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  valued  and  usually  sold  at 
about  half  the  price  of  the  best  upland  meadow- 
hay,  and  mixed  with  other  fodder,  is  eaten  by  cat- 
tle which  can  get  nothing  better,  and  sometimes  by 
way  of  a  condiment  even  by  cattle  that  are  well 
fed.  It  has  been  doubted  by  many,  whether  this 
salt-hay  is  worth  the  cost  of  cutting,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  the  labour  requisite  to  ditch  the  ir 
marshes,  and  cut,  cure,  and  haul  the  hay,  could  ill 
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not  be  wore  profitably  applied  to  other  branches  of 
farm  labour.  By  many  experiments,  on  a  small 
scale,  in  this  country,  it  has  laoeu  proved  that  these 
salt-marsh  lauds,  after  the  tides  have  been  kept 
out  of  them  a  few  years,  are  extremely"  fertile,  and 
being  free  from  stones  and  other  obsti'uctions,  are 
easily  cultivated,  and  so  are  likely,  vfhen  a  system- 
atic mode  of  reclaimiug  them  shall  be  adopted,  to 
prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  our  farmers 
upon  the  ocean  shores. 

Along  our  rivers  and  streams,  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  are  large  tracts  of  low,  flat-lands, 
flooded  in  times  of  freshets,  and  at  all  times  filled 
with  cold  or  stagnant  water,  and  are  nearly  or 
quite  unproductive.  In  New  England,  on  almost 
all  the  streams,  and  at  the  outlets  of  the  lakes  and 
ponds,  are  dams,  for  the  use  of  saw-mills,  grist- 
mills, and  factories,  and  the  interior  lakes  are  used 
as  reservoirs  to  keep  back  water  for  the  use  of  the 
mills  in  time  of  drought.  By  these  obstructions  to 
the  natural  flow  of  the  streams,  thousands  of  acres 
of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  this  section  are  ren- 
dered worse  than  useless ;  for  the  water  is  kept  up 
till  midsummer,  and  drawn  ofl'  when  a  dog-day 
climate  is  just  ready  to  convert  the  rich  and  slimy 
sediment  of  the  pond  into  pestilential  vapors.  This 
same  evil  has  attracted  attention  in  Scotland.  "  In 
many  parts  of  this  country,"  says  a  Scottish  writer, 
'small  lochs  (lakes)  and  dams  are  kept  up  for  the 
sake  of  mills  under  old  tenures,  which,  if  drained, 
;he  land  gained  by  that  operation,  would,  in  many 
nstances,  be  worth  ton  times  the  rent  of  such  mills." 

These  swamps,  ponds,  and  stagnant  meadows, 
night  all  be  drained,  and  afi'ord  vast  tracts  of  easy 
md  fertile  lands,  equal  to  the  bottom-lands  of  the 
Went ;  and  they  are  right  by  the  doors  of  young 
uen  who  leave  their  homes  with  regret,  because  the 
•ich  land  of  the  far  ofl"  new  States  offers  tempta- 
ious  which  their  native  soil  cannot  present.  Now, 
vhile  we  should  never  advocate  any  attack  upon 
he  rights  of  mill-owners,  or  ask  them  to  sacrifice 
.heir  interest  to  those  of  agriculture,  it  surely  is 
)roper  to  call  attention  to  the  injury  which  the 
)roductive  capacity  of  the  soil  is  suffering,  by  the 
iooding  of  our  best  tracts,  in  sections  of  the  country 
vhere  laud  is  most  valuable.  Could  not  the  mill- 
(wners,  in  many  instances,  adopt  steam  instead  of 
vater-powor,  and,  becoming  \a.nd-d/'ai?iing  com- 
)anies  instead  o{la.nd-d)-OH-/u/ig  companies,  at  least 
et  Nature  have  free  course  with  her  gently-flow- 
ng  rivers,  and  allow  the  promise  to  be  fulfilled, 
hat  the  earth  shall  be  no  more  cursed  with 

For  the  reclaiming  of  salt-marshes  and  of 
ipon  our  rivers,  as  well  as  for  the  drainage  of  lakes 
.nd  ponds,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  proper 
aethods  of  constructing  embankments  is  requisite, 
-his  belongs,  however,  to  a  branch  of  the  science 
if  engineering,  above  the  practice  of  the  common 
igriculturist,  and  beyond  the  scope  of  the  design 
If  this  article. 

To  show  the  practicability  of  conducting  opera- 
Jons  of  draining,  not  only  of  marshes,  but  even  of 
Ktcnsive  lakes,  in  such  manner  as  to  repay,  by 
pe  land  reclaimed,  the  expenses  of  the  process,  no 
letter  illustration  is  required  than  the  draining  of 
jlaarlem  Lake,  an  account  of  which  is  given  at 
irge  in  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Patent 
(fiice  for  185.5. — Fress. 
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We  wish  not  to  advert  too  often,  nor  dwell  too 
ng  on  the  extensive  African  slave  trade,  now 
irried  on,  lest  we  may  rather  weary  our  readers 
ith  the  subject,  than  stimulate  them  seriously  to 


consider  how  uprightly  they  individually,  and 
Friends  as  a  Society,  are  maintaining  their  testi- 
mony against  slavery,  and  the  traffic  in  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  which  is  as  extensively  carried 
on  in  our  own  land,  as  it  is  on  the  shores  of  poor 
benighted  Africa.  Whether  the  unusual  exertion 
now  making  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  profess- 
sing  Christian  world  to  the  re-opening  of  the  de- 
nounced and  proscribed  commerce,  that  for  so 
many  years  depopulated  parts  of  Africa,  keeping 
up  a  constant  state  of  warfare  among  its  petty 
chiefs,  and  steeping  the  whites  connected  with  it 
in  the  deepest  guilt,  is  but  a  spasmodic  effort,  pre- 
ceding the  last  struggles  of  pro-slavery  partizans ; 
or  whether  there  really  is  a  retrograde  movement 
in  public  morals  and  feelings,  that  has  prepared 
the  multitude  to  tolerate  or  overlook  the  sin  and 
misery  inseparable  from  the  business,  so  that  the 
coveted  wealth  may  be  obtained,  it  seems  diflieult 
to  determine ;  but  certain  it  is,  there  never  has 
been  a  time,  since  Clarkson  and  his  coadjutors 
commenced  their  attack  upon  it,  when  greater  ef- 
forts were  openly  made,  both  in  our  own  country 
and  in  parts  of  Europe,  to  misrepresent  the  char- 
acter of  the  traffic,  to  veil  its  hideous  features  from 
public  scrutiny,  and  under  pretence  of  lessening 
its  evils  and  benefitting  the  slave  and  the  country, 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  all  laws  prohibiting  its  ex- 
istence. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  French  have  made 
a  strong  effort  to  secure  a  supply  of  labourers  for 
their  islands,  but  from  the  following  which  we  take 
from  a  letter  from  Gerard  Ralston,  an  American 
residing  in  London,  and  who  has  long  been  con- 
spicuous for  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  Afri- 
can civilization  and  elevation,  it  would  appear  that 
the  scheme  is  about  to  be  abandoned  ;  the  letter  is 
published  in  the  Colonization  Herald  : — 

"  Mr.  Roberts  and  I  had  another  interview  with 
Lord  Clarendon  on  our  return  from  Paris.  I  was 
able  to  give  his  lordship  some  pleasing  informa- 
tion communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Le  Chevalier, 
who  has  just  returned  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  he  had  been  superintending  the  shipping  of 
the  "  V^oluntary  Emigrants"  (a  virtual  re-introduc- 
tion of  the  old-fashioned  slave  trade)  to  Martinique 
Guadaloupe,  and  French  Guiana.  This  person 
mentions  that  when  the  two  ships'  cargoes  now  go- 
ing on  board  are  made  up,  this  traffic  will  cease. 
I  told  his  lordship  that  I  was  afraid  it  would  be 
revived  as  soon  as  the  efforts  of  the  British  go- 
flood  ?  I  vernment  to  put  down  this  accursed  trade  should 
.f  flnt,=  l]jg  relaxed,  and  the  Press  and  the  public  of  Eng- 
land should  be  lulled  to  sleep  on  this  subject. 
The  French  government  is  very  much  annoyed  by 
the  efforts  of  the  English  to  put  down  this  new- 
fashioned  slave  trade.  Lord  Clarendon  thought  it 
a  good  thing  to  have  a  cessation  of  the  trade,  even 
for  the  present,  and  I  fully  agree  in  this  opinion. 
The  English  are  constantly  watchful,  and  the 
French  need  not  suppose  they  will  be  able  to  revive 
this  traffic  hereafter,  without-  being  noticed  and 
reviled  for  it." 

We  observe  that  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
has  before  it  a  proposition  for  taking  measures  to 
secure  the  importation  of  five  thousand  Africans 
into  that  State  ;  making  the  third  State  that  has 
seriously  entertained  the  proposal  to  re-open  the 
foreign  slave  trade.  From  the  paper  already  men- 
tioned we  take  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  The  slave  trade  was  never  more  flourishing 
than  at  present.  Advices  from  Havana  state  that 
four  cargoes  of  negroes  had  been  landed  on  the 
island  within  ten  days.  They  number  ten  thou- 
sand four  hundred  unfortunates.  Three  of  the 
vessels  which  brought  them  were  built,  and  are,  it 
is  thought,  owned  in  Massachusetts.     The  follow- 


ing is  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  dated  St.  Helena,  Oct.  21,  1857  : 

^  "  The  brig  Eliza  Jane,  which  sailed  from  New 
York  sometime  in  July,  was  captured  about  Ist 
September  last  off  Black  Point,  near  Kabenda,  by 
the  launches  from  an  English  steamer ;  the  crew 
abandoned  her  for  the  shore  when  pursued.  She 
had  on  board  one  slave  and  811,000  in  cash — she 
was  flying  the  American  flag,  which  the  second 
mate  threw  overboard,  when  about  to  be  captured. 
Soon  after  this,  the  American  bark  '  Petrel,'  of 
New  York,  a  clipper  of  about  350  tons,  escaped 
from  Kabenda  with  a  full  cargo  of  negroes,  havino- 
successfully  deceived  and  avoided  the  English 
cruisers  watching  her  movements. 

''  The  U.  S.  brig-of-war  Dale  has  been  cruising 
down  the  coast.  I  have  lately  been  assured  by 
commanders  of  the  English  cruisers  who  are  occa- 
sionally over  here,  that  the  slave  trade  never  was 
more  brisk,  and  many  had  successfully  escaped 
with  the  blood  of  thousands  on  their  heads.  *   *  * 

"  The  slave  trade  is  very  active  at  present — in 
fact,  it  seems  to  be  all  the  rage  out  here.  In  the 
past  three  months  the  English  cruLsers  have  cap- 
tured not  less  than  twenty  prizes.  They,  however, 
have  a  squadron  of  eighteen  steamers  employed  on 
this  station,  whereas  we  have  but  three  sloops-of- 
war,  a  force  by  no  means  adequate  to  perform  the 
amount  of  cruising  required." 

There  has  been  a  call  made  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  Administration  for  in- 
formation in  its  possession  relative  to  the  contra- 
band trade  on  the  African  coast,  its  extent,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  correspondence  of  one  of  the  city  papers 
we  note  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  is  preparing  a  report 
upon  the  revival  of  the  African  slave  trade,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate.  The 
navy  department  has  much  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  derived  from  our  naval  officers  on  the  Af- 
rican station." 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  re- 
liable information  on  this  subject  from  our  govern- 
ment, but  we  trust  the  public  will  soon  have  the 
state  of  the  matter  fully  laid  open  to  them. 

SUiMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  First  mo.  30tli. 

The  steamship  Leviathun  had  been  pushed  twenty-live 
feet  off  the  end  of  the  launching  ways,  and  her  cradles 
were  being  removed.  She  had  over  seventeen  feet  of 
water  under  her,  and  was  expected  soon  to  be  afloat. 

The  Princess  Royal  of  England  was  married,  on  the 
25th  ult.,  to  Prince  Frederic  William  of  Prussia.  It  was 
an  occasion  of  great  pomp  and  display.  There  were 
illuminations  and  various  festivities  in  London,  and 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Parliament  was  to  assemble  on  the  4th  inst.  Lord 
Palmerston  had  issued  a  circular,  soliciting  the  early 
attendance  of  the  supporters  of  the  government,  as  af- 
fairs of  importance  will  come  under  discussion.  A  nu- 
merous deputation  had  waited  on  Lord  Palmerston  to 
urge  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  church  rates.  They 
met  with  such  a  lukewarm  encouragement  that  they 
adopted  an  indignant  resolution,  and  pledged  tbcmselvcs 
to  press  forward  an  independent  bill  on  the  subject. 

The  Directors  of  the  E.  L  Company  will,  it  is  said, 
strongly  oppose  the  proposed  change  in  the  manner  of 
governing  India,  and  some  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  Ministry  to  carry  the  measure  through 
Parliament.  Heavy  drafts  of  troops  were  tinder  orders 
to  embark  for  India.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  increased  £902,000.  The  Bank  rate  had  been 
reduced  to  4  per  cent.,  but  there  was  very  little  demand 
for  money  at  any  rate.  In  the  open  market,  the  highest 
rate  was  three  per  cent.,  and  on  the  Stock  Exchange  the 
supply  was  abundant  at  two  per  cent. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active.  Sales  of  the 
week,  65,000  bales  ;  prices  had  advanced  \d.  The  Man- 
chester advices  were  favourable,  there  being  more  buy- 
ers than  sellers.     Breadstuffs  and  provisions  were  dull, 

d  prices  continued  to  decline. 

The  India  mail  had  been  received  with  intelligence 
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one  week  later.     No  new  outbreaks  had  occurred, 
Colin   Campbell  was  at   Cawupore,   and  was  expected 
■^oon  to  move  westward  with  a  strong  force.     The  rebels 
had  been  defeated  at  Alcembagh,  with  the  loss  of  four 
guns.     The  insurgents  were  in  great  torce  at  Kotah. 

Canton  dates  to  Twelfth  rao.  16th,  state  that  Yeh,  the 
Gorernor  of  Canton,  had  returned  an  unsatisfactorj'  an- 
swer to  the  ultimatum  of  the  English  and  French  Pleni- 
potentiaries, and  that  the  forces  of  the  two  nations 
would  consequently  soon  attack  the  city.  A  few  days 
before  this  answer  was  received,  Wm.  B.  Beed,  the  Ame- 
rican Commissioner,  solicited  an  interview  in  the  city. 
Yeh  replied  that  he  would  meet  him  outside  of  the  city, 
but  that  no  barbarian  should  set  foot  wilhin  the  limits 
of  Canton. 

The  last  arrivals  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  state, 
that  the  general  health  of  the  coast  was  good.  The 
slave  trade  was  being  actively  prosecuted. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  publishes  a  decree  announcing 
intention  of  the  government  to  put  down  all  religious 
controversy  in  the  French  press.  The  Emperor  has  is- 
sued a  decree  dividing  the  French  army  into  five  great 
divisions  to  be  placed  respectively  under  the  command 
of  Marshals  Castellano,  Bosquet,  Pelessier,  Canrobert 
and  Waillaret,  and  having  their  head-quarters  at  Pans, 
Nancy,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  and  Tours.  Arrests  of  per- 
sons suspected  of  connection  with  the  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate Louis  Napoleon,  continued  to  be  made.  Arcole 
one  of  the  prisoners,  confesses  to  having  committed  nu- 
merous political  assassinations.  The  Queen  of  Oude 
died  at  Paris,  it  is  said,  of  grief. 

The  American  ship  Adriatic,  which  stole  a  march  on 

the  authorities  of  Marseilles,  by  leaving  the  port  secretly, 

has  been  captured  by  the  Freuch  vessel  of  war  sent  in 

pursuit,  and  taken  back.     The  vessel  was  captured  at 

"  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia.     The  captain  was  put  in  irons. 

The  Belgian  government  had  not,  as  was  intimated 
in  the  "Moniteur,"  any  intentions  of  altering  its  laws  in 
respect  to  foreign  refugees,  and  would  content  itself  with 
]nosecuting  the  two  newspapers  "  Le  Drapeau"  and  "Le 
Crocodile." 

Col.  Charras,  who  was  ordered  by  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment to  quit  Belgium,  was  about  to  sail  for  the  U.  States. 

The  loss  of  life  by  the  earthquake  at  Naples 
computed  to  have  been  not  less  than  30,00( 
200,000  persons  have  been  rendered  homeless. 

A  plot  against  the  life  of  the  King  of  Naples  had  been 
discovered.  The  conspirators  were  Frenchmen.  An  in- 
surrectionary movement  in  Home,  planned  for  the  15th 
ult.,  had  been  frustrated  by  the  police.  The  Papal  go- 
vernment was  negotiating  with  the  Rothschilds  for  a 
loan 


PERU. — The  civil  strife  is  not  ended,  neither  party  of 
late  having  made  any  progress.  The  siege  of  Arequipa 
was  continued.  Castilla  and  Tivance  are  the  heads  of 
the  opposing  factious. 

UNITED  STATES.— Congress.— But  little  business 
was  done  by  either  House  during  the  last  week,  and 
such  is  the  state  of  parties  that  it  seems  unlikely  any 
progress  can  be  made  until  the  Kansas  difficulty  is  dis- 
posed of.  It  is  understood  that  if  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Minnesota  is  urged  on  Congress,  the  dominant 
party  will  unite  it  with  the  President's  Kansas  measure, 
so  that  the  success  of  one  may  depend  on  the  passage  of 
the  other.  Contrary  to  precedent,  and  the  general  ex- 
pectation, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  forming  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  of  Investigation,  has  placed  upon  it  a 
majority,  who,  it  is  believed,  will  report  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Administration,  without  reference 
to  the  results  of  the  investigation.  They  are  expected 
to  report  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State 
under  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and  with  a  proviso, 
that  nothing  contained  in  it  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  people  of  the  State  from  altering  their  Consti- 
tution at  any  time.  The  army  bill  has  been  further  de- 
bated in  the  Senate.  A  motion  to  strike  out  the  first 
section  of  the  bill,  which  proposed  to  add  two  companies 
to  each  regiment,  was  lost ;  yeas,  25  ;  nays,  26.  Thi 
Committee  to  investigate  the  charges  against  members 
of  the  last  House  of  Representatives,  in  connection  with 
the  Tariff  bill,  have  found  great  difBculty  in  getting  al 
the  facts,  in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  persons 
summoned  as  witnesses  to  give  their  testimony.  It  has 
been  proved,  that  a  man  named  Wolcott  was  entrusted 
with  §58,000,  but  he  refuses  to  disclose  how  it  was  dis- 
posed of.  The  House,  by  a  vote  of  133  to  55,  has  or- 
dered his  commitment  to  jail  to  be  kept  in  close  custody 
until  he  consents  to  answer  all  legal  and  proper  ques- 
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mates  of  the  Blockley  Almshouse  numbered  3081,  being 
549  more  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  The  Guar- 
dians of  the  poor  were  also  extending  out-door  relief  to 
3556  families  with  96T9  children. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Benj.  Sheppard,  agt.,  N.  J.,  for  G.  H. 
Leeds,  $6,  vols.  29,  30  and  31 ;  from  E.  Perry,  per  S.  F. 
Perry,  R.  I.,  §4,  to  15,  vol.  32  ;  from  Israel  BuflBnton, 
agt.," Mass.,  $2,  vol.  31,  and  for  S.  Lincoln,  P.  Tripp,  M. 
Gould,  P.  Chase,  N.  Bufianton,  M.  B.  BufBnton,  M.  Chase, 
Dr.  T.  Wilbur,  Wm.  F.  Wood,  §2  each,  vol.  31 ;  from 
Amy  Borton,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  31. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  SOUP  SOCIETY, 
East  Side  of  Fourth  Street,  above  Brown. 
The  demand  on  the  Society  for  soup,   (about  1200 
quarts  daily,)  being  unusually  large  this  winter,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heads  of  many  families  having  no  em- 
ployment,  and   the  funds   of  the  Institution  not  being 
adequate  to  meet  the  expense,  contributions  to  either  of 
the  undersigned  will  be  thankfully  received. 
David  Scull, 
Joel  Cadbcry, 
Horatio  C.  Wood. 

p.  S. H.  C.  Wood  received  the  liberal  donation  of 

S20  from  an  unknown  "  Friend  of  the  Concern." 

WANTED. 
A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Coloured  School 
i  Wager  street.     Apply  to 

Joel  Cadeurt,  No.  9  Franklin  street. 
I.  H.  Joiissox,  No.  100  Crown  street. 
Mark  Baldehston,  No.  923  Green  street. 


A  Vienna  journal  says,  that  the  National  Bank  con 
tains  a  greater  amount  of  specie  than  ever  before.  Aus 
tria  consents  that  the  act  of  the  Riveraine  States,  rela 
tive  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Paris  Conference. 

A  new  project  from  Denmark,  having  for  its  object 
to  placci  the  Duchies  in  an  exceptional  position  in  the 
Danish  Monarchy,  has  been  taken  to  Frankfort,  but  the 
members  of  the  Diet  declared  against  it,  as  insufBcient. 

It  is  said  that  Russia  intends  to  restore  all  the  marine 
stations  on  the  Circassian  Coast,  but  on  a  new  system, 
which  will  evade  the  treaty  of  Paris.  A  new  Sebastopol 
is  also  in  contemplation. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  British  government  had  agreed 
to  pay  pecuniary  indemnity  to  the  Porte,  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Island  of  Perim,  the  amount  to  be  fixed 
amicably  between  the  two  powers,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  other. 

Serious  disturbances  were  said  to  have  broken  out  in 
Bosnia,  and  a  force  of  3000  men  had  been  sent  to  sup- 
press them. 

MEXICO.— Geu.  Comonfort,  the  President  of  Mexico, 
has  been  compelled  to  abdicate  and  fly  from  the  coun- 
try. He  has  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  steamship 
Tennessee,  which  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  7th  inst.  Zuloaga 
was  at  the  head  of  the  government  as  Provisional  Presi- 
dent. It  is  reported  that  the  clergy  have  loaned  the 
Zuloaga  party  one  million  of  dollars  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  success  of  the  revolu- 
tionists by  no  means  implies  peace.  Two  parties  still 
exist,  irreconcilably  opposed  to  each  other,  and  the  war 
now  will  be  waged  between  them.  Already  the  consti- 
tutionals were  marching  against  the  ecclesiastical  party, 
and  hostilities  at  the  capital  are  likely  to  be  renewe " 

CHILL— Valparaiso  dates  to  Twelfth  mo.  31st.  The 
incoming  harvest  promised  to  be  an  abundant  one.  The 
accounts  from  the  mining  districts  were  favourable.  The 
silver  mines  of  Altacam  were  improving,  and  copper  was 
being  extensively  mined.  Labour  was  scarce  and  high. 
A  fire  at  Valparaiso  ou  the  l7th  destroyed  property, 
valued  at  $1,000,000. 


Kansas.— The  territorial  Legislature,  now  in  session, 
s  passed  a  bill  through  both  branches,  providing  for 
an  election  of  delegates  to  a  new  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion.    The  bill  provides  for  the  election  of  the  delegates 
on  the  second  Third-day  of  next  month. 

California. — The  steamship  Star  of  the  West  left  As- 
pinwall,  Second  month  3d,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  13th.  She  brought  the  California  mails  of  First 
month  20th,  $1,348,507  in  treasure  on  freight,  and  219 
passengers.  The  Star  of  the  West  connected  with  the 
Golden  Age  which  brought  down  268  passengers  and 
Sl,927,330  in  gold,  including  §600,000  for  England. 
The  State  Legislature  met  on  the  5th.  Gov.  Johnson's 
annual  message  represents  the  financial  condition  of  the 
State  as  highly  favourable.  During  the  past  year,  the 
revenue  has  exceeded  the  expenditure.  There  is  now  a 
balance  of  §476,000  in  cash  in  the  treasury.  A  good 
degree  of  prosperity  appears  to  attend  the  miners,  not- 
withstanding their  operations  have  been  somewhat  re- 
tarded of  late  by  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  lack  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  Much 
attention  is  being  paid  to  quartz  mining,  and  new  mills 
are  constantly  going  up  in  all  parts  of  the  mine 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  vote  of  the  people 
at  the  last  election  on  the  State  debt  question,  has  le- 
galized the  State  debt.  Companies  were  forming  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  in  anticipation  of  a  crusade  against 
the  Mormons  in  Uiah.  The  assessed  value  of  taxable 
property  in  California  is  §131,806,268,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  §18,348,268  since  last  year.  Accounts  from 
Oregon  report  that  the  Snake  Indians  have  joined  the 
Mormons  against  the  United  States.  The  Mormons  are 
said  to  have  emissaries  among  all  the  Indian  tribes. 

[/■/a,/(._The  Deseret  News  of  Twelfth  month  6th  had 
been  received  in  California.  It  was  full  of  inflammatory 
addresses  from  the  Mormon  elders.  There  had  been  no 
collision  with  the  U.  S.  forces.  The  Mormon  troops  had 
returned  to  Salt  Lake. City,  leaving  a  few  men  to  hold 
the  passes,  and  watch  "  the  enemy."  They  brought  with 
them  between  1000  and  1500  cattle  captured  from  thi 
U.  S.  Expedition.  The  farmers  were  busy  putting  ir 
their  crops,  and  considered  themselves  free  from  molesta- 
tion by  the  army  until  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  month  next. 

New  For/t.- Mortality  last  week,  443.  Of  consump 
tion,  82;  of  small-pox,  81.  The  foreign  imports  thii 
year  arc  so  far  quite  light.  Up  to  the  13th  inst.,  they 
amounted  to  $12,038,948.  In  the  corresponding  portion 
of  1857,  the  imports  were  §32,473,534.  On  the  13th 
the  Blackwell  Island  Hospital  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
There  were  six  hundred  patients  in  the  building,  all  of 
whom  were  got  out  safely.  Loss,  §100,000.  The  Col- 
lins line  of  steamships  to  Liverpool  have  suspended  thei) 
usual  trips  for  the  present.  It  is  stated  that  they  have 
latterly  been  run  at  a  heavy  loss,  notwithstanding  the 
large  compensation  received  for  carrying  the  U.  S.  mails, 
Philadelphia.— lloA&Wiy  last  week,  186.  Of  consump- 
tion, 40;  scarlet  fever,  12.     On  the  13th  inst.,  the  in- 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
An   unmarried   Friend  of  suitable   qualifications, 
wanted   to   act   as   Librarian,  and  take   charge  of  the 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Jos.  ScATTEKGOOD,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  a' 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  o 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  aci 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Married,  on  the  9th  inst,  at  Friends'  Meeting-honse 

north  Sixth  street,  John  J.  Parker,  of  West  Chester,  Pa 

Hannah  S.,  daughter  of  Isaac  Remington,  M.  D.,  oi 

this  city.  


Died,  on  First  month  3d,  1858,  Joseph  Matlack  ;  ar 
esteemed  member  and  long  an  overseer  of  Chestei 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

,  in  this  city,  23d  of  First  month,  Orrin  Pharo 

aged  35  years  ;  a  member  of  Shrewsbury  Monthly  Meet 
ing.  He  was  of  a  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  an( 
conscientious  and  upright  in  his  dealings  which  won  thi 
respect  and  esteem  of  a  very  large  circle  of  friends  an( 
acquaintances.  From  the  commencement  of  his  illne 
which  lasted  about  five  months,  he  seemed  couscio 
that  it  was  his  last  sickness  ;  be  gave  himself  up  at  once 
and  seemed  drawn  very  near  to  the  Lord,  the  grca 
Source  and  fountain  of  all  true  peace.  He  frequent! 
expressed  to  those  about  him,  that  his  illness  had  beei 
the  most  peaceful  part  of  his  life.  He  seemed  almost  al 
the  time  in  quiet  reflection ;  during  his  illness  man, 
friends  had  sittings  with  him,  which  he  frequently  re 
marked,  were  very  precious  seasons  to  him.  He  retains 
his  intellect  to  the  last,  and  frequently  spokeof  the  gloriou 
prospect  of  the  future.  He  spoke  of  having  been  so  en 
tangled  in  his  business  concerns  that  he  had  not  enjoye 
through  the  whole  of  his  life  what  he  was  permitted  t 
enjoy  through  his  last  sickness.  His  sanctified  spir 
has,  we  doubt  not,  entered  into  that  rest  prepared  fo 
those  that  love  the  Lord. 
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"letters  Jlsthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  page  ISO.) 
Galilee,  city  of  Nazareth,  May  30,  1853, 

We  left  Tiberias  on  our  way  to  "  Cana  of  Gali- 
e  and  the  city  of  Nazareth.  Ascendino-  the  lofty 
III  to  the  west  of  the  city,  we  took  a  last  view  of 
.e  distant  Safed,  of  the  plain  of  Genessaretk  of 
6  desolate  sites  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  and 

the   lake  and  its  mountains.     About  noon 
ached  Gana— known  to  the  inhabitants  at  the 
esent  time  under  the  name  of  Kefr  Cana      P 
=  through  the  village,  which  covers  a  portion  of 
small  hi  1,  we  stopped  for  the  purposes  of  rest 
id  refreshment  m  a  grove  of  olive  trees  at  a  little 
stance.     This  grove  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  A 
.all  brook,  from  which  the  village  is  supplied  with 
Iter,  flowed  at  a  short  distance  below  us. 
It  was  at  this  village,  if  the  common  tradition  is 
jorrect  one,  that  the  Saviour  performed  the  mi- 
3le  of  converting  water  into  wine.     And  hence 
3  brook  or  fountain  which  I  have  mentioned  is 

object  of  interest  with  travellers,  as  havino-  fur- 
;hed  the  water   which   was   thus  miracufously 

The  place  of  this  remarkable  miracle  is  called  ir 
:  feoriptures,  "  Cana  of  Galilee,"  in  order  to  dis- 
guish  It  from  another  Cana  near  the  Mediter- 
lean,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
lere  are  other  circumstances  in  addition  to  its 
ae  which  aid  in  some  degree  in  indicating  its 
ality.  When  the  son  of  a  certain  nobleman  at 
pernaum  was  healed,  the  Saviour  was  at  this 
ce  I  he  nobleman  came  to  Cana,  and  desirous 
.t  Jesus  should  visit  his  son  at  his  own  residence, 
besought  him  that  he  "  would  come  down:'  And 
un  It  is  said  of  the  nobleman  in  his  return  to 
pernaum,  "As  he  was  now  going  dow7i^  his  ser- 
Its  met  him,  and  told  him,  saying,  thy  son  liveth." 
!  tound  that  these  expressions  correspond  well 
h  the  situation  of  Cana  as  compared  with  that 
.apernaum  ;  the  site  of  the  latter  place  beincr,  in 
relative  position,  much  lower.  It  does  not  Lp- 
T  that  there  are  many  references  to  Cana  in 
ly  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  is  mentioned,  how- 
r,  by  St.  Jerome  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends 
the  name  of  Marcella,  as  a  place  known  in  his 
e,  and  as  being  "  wear  to  iYa^arei/j,-"— expres- 
is  which  also  harmonize  well  with  the  locality 
his  village.  ■' 

^nd  yet  it  is  possible,  I  suppose,  that  Kefr  Cana 
■  comparatively  new  village,  which  has  taken 
place,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  some  older 


and  deserted  village  in  the  vicinity.  Such,  at  least, 
IS  the  opinion  of  some  persons.  Mr.  Thompson  and 
myself  were  taken  by  a  guide  whom  we  obtained 
at  the  village,  to  a  rocky  hill,  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant,  where  the  remains  of  an  ancient  village 
may  be  seen,  which  the  guide  seems  to  have  re- 
garded as  the  original  Cana.  There  is  another 
place  to  the  north  of  this,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Cana.  It  is  situated  within  the  limits  of  the 
large  plain  of  Buttauf.  This  place  is  some  sis  or 
seven  miles  distant  from  Kefr  Cana.  Only  a  few 
remains  of  buildings  are  now  seen  there.  We  in 
tended  to  have  gone  to  this  ancient  and  decayed 


place,  but  our  guide,  professing  to  be  ignorant  of 
its  situation,  and  being  quite  unwilling  To  attempt 
to  find  it,  we  gave  up  our  purpose.  The  place  last 
named  was  visited  by  our  learned  countryman,  D 

)n,  who  gives  reasons  which  are  worthy  of 
much  consideration,  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
that  the  Cana  of  Buttauf  is  the  true  Cana  of  the 
Gospels. 

A  few  of  these  questions  remain  to  be  settled  by 
time  and  further  inquiries.  The  resident  people 
and  christians  in  Palestine,  who  have  the  control 
of  the  "  sacred  places,"  as  they  are  called 
have  decided  in  favour  of  the  Cana  which  is  nearest 
to  Nazareth.  It  was  natural  that  we  should  take 
much  interest  in  this  place,  notwithstanding  the 
doubts  which  attach  to  it.  We  were  shown,  ac- 
cordingly, into  the  small  but  neat  church,  erected 
over  the  traditionary  place  where  the  Saviour  per- 
formed his  first  miracle.  Like  the  other  churches 
of  Palestine,  both  Greek  and  Catholic,  it  is  adorned 
with  a  numlser  of  paintings,  which,  however,  are  of 
no  especial  merit.  We  saw  here  also,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  and  arrayed  in  a  row  on  the 
side  of  the  wall,  a  number  of  large  water-jars  made 
of  stone,  and  capable  of  holding  from  ten  to  twelve 
gallons  each.  Of  the  history  of  these  jars,  although 
they  are  regarded  here  as  having  some  connection 
with  the  miracle,  we  could  obtain  no  information 
which  would  be  entitled  to  reliance.  Large  jars  of 
this  kind,  some  of  them  whole  and  others  broken, 
were  seen  by  us  in  the  fields  of  this  village  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  houses ;  just  as  we  had  seen 
other  places  the  scattered  and  broken  fragments  of 
columns. 

llesuming  our  journey,  we  went  from  Cana  to 
Nazareth.  Before  reaching  Nazareth,  and  at  about 
two  miles'  distance,  we  passed  a  small,  secluded 
village  on  our  right,— beautified  by  its  fountain 
and  trees.  There  were  many  people  at  the  fountain, 
watering  their  flocks  and  camels.  This  is  probably 
the  place  which  has  sometimes  been  mentioned  by 
travellers  under  the  name  of  Raueh. 

We  approached  the  city  of  Nazareth  over  the  hill, 
which  lays  to  the  south  of  it.  It  was  from  the  sum- 
mit of  this  hill  that  we  obtained  our  first  view.  Im- 
ediately  below  us  was  a  basin  or  low  sunken  val- 
ley, running  in  a  north-east  direction.  It  connects 
in  that  direction  with  the  great  valley  or  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  The  eye  could  easily  and  accurately 
survey  it  for  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  On 
the  eastern  and  western  sides  were  lofty  hills,  ap- 
proaching each  other  at  the  base,  but  gradually 
separating  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  east- 
ern hill  is  partially  cultivated.  The  city  of  Nazareth 


is  directly  opposite  on  the  rocky  slope  of  the  hill 
on  the  western  side.  The  deep  valley,  the  preci- 
pitous rocks,  the  city,  the  hills,  the  lofty  sycamores 
the  groves  of  olives,  the  green  grassy  spots  upon 
which  the  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  repose,  formed 
a  wild  but  variegated  and  romantic  picture  which 
is  not  often  seen. 

At  the  base  of  the  southern  hill,  and  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  valley,  we  pitched  our  tents  under 
the  shade  of  some  tall  sycamore  trees.  A  little 
below  the  place  of  our  tents  there  is  a  fountain 
which  flows  through  the  valley  towards  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  Many  persons,  chiefly  young  women, 
were  almost  constantly  passing  and  repassing  with 
water-jars  on  their  heads.  The  fountain  is  called 
Mary's  fountain,  in  memory  of  the  mother  of  the 
Redeemer ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  reasonable  suppo- 
sition, when  we  remember  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try, that  she  often  came  to  its  waters  in  company 
with  the  "  child  Jesus."  The  fountain  cannot  have 
changed  its  position,  and  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try are  the  same  that  existed  at  that  time. 

The  city,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls,  is  at  a 
little  distance,  occupying  in  all  probability  the  pre- 
cise place  where  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Bare, 
frowning  rocks  tower  above  it.  To  the  top  of  these' 
rocks  we  did  not  go ;  but  it  is  said  that  their  sum- 
mit, rising  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea 
furnishes  a  very  extensive  prospect,  reaching  from 
the  Jordan  on  the  one  side  to  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  other.  In  the  depths  of  the  valley  below 
the  city,  which  is  watered  by  the  fountain  of  Mary, 
are  gardens  and  groves  of  olive  and  fig-trees.  Such 
is  the  place  where  the  Saviour  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  It  is  a  place  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely secluded  from  the  world  ;  and  thus  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  growth  of  a  pure  and  contem- 
plative mind.  Jn  natural  beauty,  however,  not- 
withstanding its  great  seclusion,  it  is  one  of  the 
bright  and  lovely  places  of  the  earth.  In  historical 
interest  it  is  second  only  to  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem. 

We  reached  this  interesting  place  on  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday,  and  remained  there  over  the 
Sabbath.  Soon  after  our  arrival  I  left  our  tent 
and  went  into  the  city.  In  going  through  the 
streets,  I  was  cheered  by  the  open  and  fnendly 
countenances  of  many  of  the  people, — all  strantjers 
to  me,—  and  yet  I  could  not  feel  that  the  heart  was 
entirely  a  stranger.  The  name  of  Jesus,  operating 
by  the  inspirations  of  confidence  and  love,  consti" 
tutes  the  world  into  a  family.  And  little  does  he 
know  of  the  power  of  that  wonderful  name  who 
has  not  experienced  in  himself  a  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  afl'ections, — such  as  can  place  the 
ties  of  humanity  and  of  a  common  salvation  above 
the  differences  of  situation,  history  and  language. 
Mohammedans  are  found  here ;  but  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants,  estimated  to  be  four  thou- 
sand in  number,  are  christians, — chiefly  Roman 
Catholics  and  members  of  the  Greek  church, — 
together  with  some  Maronites.  Diflfering  from  those 
whom  I  saw  around  me  in  various  incidents  of  si- 
tuation and  of  religious  belief,  it  was  natural  not- 
withstanding, that  I  should  feel  a  new  impulse  of 
gratitude  and  love  to  God — a  new  strength  of  the 
bonds  of  the  common  relationship  existing  between 
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man  and  man— when  I  met  for  the  first  time  with 
groups  of  men,  women  and  children  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  hills  which  constituted  the  earthly  home 
of  our  common  Saviour. 

One  of  the  principal  edifices  of  the  present  city 
is  the  Franciscan  or  Latin  convent,  which  is  en- 
closed with  walls,  and  is  strongly  built.  It  is  on 
the  eastern  or  lower  side  of  the  city,  as  it  slopes 
down  from  the  western  hill,  and  not  far  from  a 
steep  descent  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley. 
AVithin  the  walls  of  the  convent  is  the  church  of 
the  Annunciation,  occupying  the  traditional  place 
where  Joseph  and  Mary  resided.  On  the  Sabbath 
I  went  there  at  the  hour  of  worship.  The  interior 
of  the  church,  which  seemed  to  me  a  well-built  and 
in  some  respects  a  rich  and  costly  edifice,  is  adorned 
with  paintings,  and  hung  with  drapery.  Many 
people,  decent  in  dress,  and  quiet  and  serious  in 
appearance,  were  assembled.  The  place  itself,  in- 
dependently of  the  utterance  of  religious  truth  and 
of  the  methods  of  worship,  could  hardly  fail  to  ex- 
cite sentiments  of  religious  recollection  and  homage. 
We  w-ere  shown  in"  another  place,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  convent,  a  small  chapel,  which  is 
said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  workshop  in  which 
Joseph  pursued  his  trade  as  a  carpenter.  In  an- 
other part  of  the  city,  and  under  the  roof  of  a 
small  chapel,  we  were  conducted  to  a  large  piece  of 
rock,  twelve  feet  long  by  about  nine  in  breadth,— 
which  derives  its  interest  from  the  ancient  tradi 
tion  that  it  had  been  used  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
disciples  as  a  table  from  which  they  ate,  both  be- 
fore and  after  his  resurrection. 

(To  be  contimred.) 


tempted  to  speak  in  these  meetings,  and  as  J  kept 
Imv,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  honour  of  Truth,  I  telt 
peace  and  inward  strength  to  increase  from  time  to 
time.     It  is  good  for  all  who  are  concerned  to  speak 
to  matters  in  meetings  for  discipline,  to  take  heed 
that  their  aun  spirits  do  not  prompt  thereto,  and 
to  mind  tlie  time  lehen  to  sjjeak  Jitly  ;  for  a  word 
in  season  from  a  jmre  heart  is  precious,  and  fre- 
quently prevents  debates  instead  of  ministering  con- 
tention.    And  when  they  have  spoken  to  business, 
they  should  turn  inward  to  feel  whether  the  pure 
Truth  owns  them,  and  in  that  rest,  without  an  over- 
anxious care  whether  it  succeeds  at  that  time_  or 
ot.     So  Friends  will  be  preserved   from  being 
ifted  up,  because  their   service   is   immediately 
wned,  or  if  it  should  be  rejected  or  slighted,  in 
his  inward  humble  state,  the  labour  is  felt  to  be 
the  Lord's. 

"  It  is  a  great  ftivour  that  the  Lord  is  pleased  to 
cover  his  children  with  his  pure  fear,  and  to  array 
their  souls  with  the  garment  of  humility,  that  they 


and  prouder  heads.  Even  young  husbands  aceom 
pany  their  wives,  to  insist  upon  their  despoilinj 
themselves,  for  a  trifling  consideration,  of  their  beau 
tiful  heads  of  hair.  Twenty  francs  is  the  highes 
^„.-e  which  is  given  for  the  richest  head  of  hail 
and  a  majority  of  the  damsels  part  with  their  lock 
for  a  tenth  part  of  that. 

The  singular  market  is  held  in  the  open  street 
and  attracts  crowds  of  curious  as  well  as  interestei 
persons.  Girls  are  seen  to  be  sheared  iu  public 
while  others  are  waiting  their  turns,  with  their  cap 
in  their  hands,  and  their  long  hair  combed  out  am 
hanging  down  to  their  waists.  The  shearers  ar 
men  as  well  as  women.  Some  of  our  fair  reader 
will  conclude  that  this  must  be  a  degrading  scen( 
But  how  else  could  the  stock  of  wigs  and  frizette| 
and  bands,  and  top  pieces,  and  curls,  which  i 
needed  to  prop  up  the  tottering  beauty  of  the  sej  j 
be  supplied  ?  Tons  of  black  silken  hair,  sheare. 
in  the  manner  above  described,  from  the  heads  c 
the  peasant  damsels  of  the  south  of  France,  ai 


may  stand  in  his  presence  with  acceptance,  waiting  imported  into  this  country  annually. 

•^  -       ~  -•;  ,   .     '^     ,    '      ,    i_.       There  are  fairs  in  other  places  m  the  south  ( 

France  and  in  Brittany,  where  adventurous  virtr 


For  "  The  Friend." 

In  taking  a  survey  of  our  religious  Society,  we 
see  there  is  a  general  want  of  judges  and  counsel- 
lors, and  qualified  members  to  fill  the  various  sta- 
tions in  the  church,  which  require  experience,  from 
being  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ.    Those  of  this 
description  are  brought  under  religious  concern  to 
support  the  testimonies  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
both  in  and  out  of  our  meetings  for  business.  _  This 
concern  arises  from  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  which  binds  them,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
conscientiously  to  maintain  the  order  of  the  Soci 
cty  under  the  direction  of  the  great  Head.     The 
cause  of  the  difficulty  in  procuring  men  and  women 
fearing  God,  and   hating  covetousness,  to  fill  the 
vacant  stations,  is  the  love  of  the  world,  their  hearts 
being  filled  with  other  things  than  a  fervent  exer- 
cise for  performing  their  religious  duties.  All  such 
sustain  great  loss,  in  their  want  of  growth  in  grace, 
and  real  usefulness  in  the  Society,  and  the  com- 
paratively few  in  some  meetings,  who  are  given  up 
to  serve  the  Lord,  often  mourn  for  the  desolation 
among  us,  and  the  apprehension  that  these  testi- 
monies,  and   the   order   and   government    of  the 
church  may  fall  to  the  ground  for  want  of  right 
supporters.     From   the    account   given   by    John 
Churchman  of  his  experience,  it  is  plain  how  coun- 
sellors and  judges,  and  pillars  have  been  prepared. 
He  says,  "  I  loved  to  attend  religious  meetings, 
especially  those  for  discipline,  and  it  was  clearly 
shown    me,   that   all   who   attend   those   meetings 
should  wait  in  great  awfulness,  to  know  the  imme^ 
diate  presence  of  Christ,  the  head  of  the  church,  to 
cive  them   an  understanding   what  their  several 
services  are,  and  for  ability  to  answer  his  requir- 
incs ;  for  it  is  by  his  light  and  spirit  that  the  Lord's 
work  is   to  be  done  with  acceptance;  and   none 
should  presume  to  speak  or  act  without  its  motion 
and  direction.     They  who  act  and  speak  without 
it,  often  darken  counsel,   mislead   the  weak,  and 
expose  their  own  folly,  to  the  burthen  and  grief  of 
sensible  Friends.     It  was  in  great  fear  that  I  at- 


to  be  taught  of  his  ways,  and  in  meekness  to  b 
guided  in  judgment.  These  feel  the  necessity  of 
minding  that  excellent  exhortation,  '  Be  ye  stead- 
fast, immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord.'  In  a  degree  of  reverent  thankfulness, 
I  bless  the  name  of  the  Lord  through  his  beloved 
Son,  that  according  to  my  measure,  I  know  what  I 
now  write ;  it  was  a  time  of  growing  with  me,  I 
rarely  passed  a  day  without  feeling  the  incomes  of 
divine  life,  and  was  favoured  strongly  to  desire  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  holy  Word,  that  in  humility  I 
might  grow  tliereby  in  substance." 

It  is  not  probable  that  members  will  be  properly 
placed  in  stations  requiring  religious  weight  and 
experience,  unless  they  show,  by  putting  their  hand 
to  the  plough,  that  the  Lord's  preparing  power  is 
at  work,  stirring  in  them  as  in  the  camp  of  Dan, 
and  leading  them  into  his  service,  to  give  counsel  and 
true  judgment  in  the  church.  This  has  small  begin- 
nings, and  by  obeying  the  gentle  intimations  of 
Truth,  speaking  a  word  in  season  in  meetings  for 
discipline,  a  growth  is  experienced,  evidence  is 
given  that  such  are  baptized  by  the  one  Spirit,  and 
unity  with  them,  and  a  travail  of  soul  for  their 
preservation  and  right  advancement,  will  be  felt  by 
more  experienced  brethren  and  sisters.  In  this 
way  the  body  edifies  itself  in  love,  and  faith,  and 
a  succession  of  living  members  are  brought  up  in 
the  church,  and  the  rule  of  its  adorable  Head  is 
nown  in  the  midst  of  them.  Let  none  doubt  the 
Lord's  continued  regard  for  his  people,  but  reject- 
ing the  unlawful  love  of  lawful  and  unlawful  things, 
seek  unto  Him,  and  he  will  lead  them  into  increas- 
ing love  to  his  cause,  and  the  prosperity  and  en- 
largement of  Zion. 


osos  buy  up  and  shear  the  crops  of  the  fair-haire 
damsels.     At  first  blush,  it  would  seem  that  femal 

nity  would  effectually  prevent  such  a  traffic  t 

this;  but  cupidity  and  indolence  are  stronger  pai 

s  than  vanity,  and  fashion  even  lends  its  aid  1 

this  singular  custom  of  parting  with  the  finest  orni 

ment  to  the  person  which  nature  affords. 

In  Brittany,  particularly,  where  the  finest  an 
most  silken  black  hair  is  procured,  it  is  the  univers 
fashion,  from  childhood  upwards,  to  wear  caps  i 
close  as  completely  to  conceal  the  hair.  _  The  pe; 
sant  girls  there  have  particularly  fine  hair,  and 
the  greatest  abundance.  It  is  so  common  as  n 
to  be  a  mark  of  beauty ;  and  the  people  are  moral] 
incapable  of  appreciating  it  as  intrinsically  beaut 
ful  and  attractive. 


A  Hiimmi  Hair  Fair. — The  Boston  Courier 
says : — Very  few  of  our  readers,  probably,  ever 
heard  or  imagined  such  a  thing,  as  a  human  hair 
fair.  Few  perhaps,  ever  thought  of  inquiring  into 
the  source  of  the  beautiful  tresses  which  are  seen 
every  day  in  the  windows  of  the  hair-dressers.  We 
are  reminded,  however,  by  a  late  French  paper, 
that  this  is  the  season  of  the  annual  fair  at  Morlaas, 
in  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  in  France.  Morlaas  is 
near  the  city  of  Pau,  and  it  is  from  a  Pau  journal 
that  we  derive  some  account  of  the  fair  the  present 
season. 

The  hair-dealers  were  crowding  into  the  place 
from  all  points — from  Toulouse,  and  even  Bor- 
deaux ;  and  the  young  peasant  girls  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, famous  for  their  fine  and  abundant  heads 
of  hair,  were  flocking  into  the  market  like  sheep, 
to  be  shorn  of  their  locks  for  the  adornment  of  other 


Music,  Wliistling  and  Singing. 
Man  is  distinguished  from  other  creatures  by  1 
voice ;  and  by  varying  the  breath  with  the  motii 
of  the  tongue  and  lips,  that  voice  is  made  to  co 
vey  ideas  and  thoughts  to  his  fellow  creatures, 
he  was  created  to  glorify  his  Maker,  the  use  of  1 
voice  should  be  directed  to  promote  his  glory  amo: 
men,  whether  in  things  natural  or  spiritual,  th 
is  of  this  life,  or  that  which  is  to  come.     Music 
now  commonly  used,  and  whistling   and   singil. 
have  no  such  tendency  ;  but  rather  divert  the  m" 
from  what  it  ought  to  be  employed  about,  and 
therefore  a  waste  of  precious  time,  for  which  m 
must  be  accountable.  If  this  were  enough  regardt 
instead  of  music,  whistling,  and  singing  mer; 
foolish  and  profane  songs,  many  would  have  oc( 
sion  to  lament  and  weep  for  their  mis-spent  tii 
I  leave  this  as  a  caution  to  parents,  to  beware 
indulging  their  dear  children  in  anything  that  m, 
impress  their  tender  minds   with    a  desire   af 
music,  or  other  improper  diversions ;  but  tha: 
stead  thereof,  by  living  in  the  pure  fear  of 
Lord,  and  near  the   Spirit  of  truth  in  their  o 
hearts,  they  may,  by  example  and  precept,  dir 
the  minds  of  their  offspring  to  attend  to  the  vo 
of  Him  who  called  Samuel  in  days  of  old,  and 
mains  to  be  the  Teacher  of  his  people  in  this  aj 
may  his  holy  Name  be  magnified  forever  and  ey 
— J.  Churcktnan. 


One  of  the  finest  sights  in  the  world  is  a  Ch 
tian  at  the  end  of  a  long  course  with  an  unsuU 
reputation ;  his  hair  may  be  white,  but  his 
green. — Jay. 
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From  the  Farm  uud  th 

"Tlie  Poultry  Vard." 
The  domestic  turkey,  in  some  important  respects, 
is  tlie   most  valuable   bird   that  has  place  in  the 
farmer's  poultry  yard.     It  is  large,  comely  in  ap- 
pearance, and  its  flesh  furnishes  to  the  epicure  one 
of  our  richest  dainties.     To  the  careful  observer  its 
habits  are  interesting,  although  somewhat  eccentric; 
and,  what  is  greatly  in  its  favour,  the  more  we 
study  these  habits,  the  more  we  are  pleased  with  it. 
There  is  one  trait  in  the  male  that  is  never  unob- 
served.    His  shouts  of  exultation  when  surrounded 
by  his  female  companions,   and  when  calling  to- 
gether their  broods  of  young,  may  sometimes  be 
ieard  nearly  a  mile.     It  is  wonderful  to  observe, 
low  the  little  progeny  will  respond   to  his  voice,  it 
It  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  rods  in  the  rear, 
»s  led  by  him  in  their  daily  explorations  for  food,' 
md  especially  at  the  close   of  the  day,  when  re- 
urning  for  repose  at  their  usual  place  of  spending 
he  night.     It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  in 
his  latter  respect,  turkeys  are  deficient  in  punc- 
iiality,   and    not  unfrequently  are  overtaken   by 
ight  before  reaching  homo.     If  so,  they  make  ar 
bcampment   wherever   they   may   happen  to   be, 
Put  this  is  not  the  result  of  indiiferenee  to  home, 
3  in  the  case  of  the  tipler  and  the  gambler,  so 
lueh  as  to  a  defect  in  the  science  of  geometry,  not 
imembering  how  far  they  have  wandered  from  it, 
■  to  a  deficiency  of  astronomical  observation,  not 
iving  observed  how  rapidly  time  had  sped. 
The  well  fed  male  turkey,  especially  if  rendered 
cial  by  a  numerous  family  of  female  attendants, 
a  very  important  character  about  the  homestead! 
D   one  attracts  more  notice  than  his  lordship. 
)  one  IS  more  tenacious  of  his  rights,  or  more 
placent  in  the  enjoyment  of  them.     He  is  an 
mal  character  truly;  but  has  numerous  imita- 
.     The  incessant  pompous  display  of  his  plp"-- 
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tical  in  regard  to  such  an  opinion.     If  they  posse.ss 
naught  of  what  is  usually  termed  reason,  they  have 
a  kind  of  cunning  much  resembling  it.     The  hen 
turkeys  are  noted  for  stealing  away  their  nests  • 
and,  if  they  do  it,  no  little  difliculty  is  experienced 
in  finding  the  place  of  concealment.     If  you  follow 
them,  the  probability  is,  should  they  perceive  your 
intentions,  they  will  lead  you  in  a  wrong  direction, 
or  will  wander  about  for   hours,  till  you  become 
weaned  out  and  leave  them,  when  they  will  imme- 
diately go  and  deposit  their  eggs.     On  one  occa- 
sion, it  became  apparent,  that  a  favourite  hen  of 
ours,  daily  left  the  yard  by  flying  over  the  fence 
to  visit   her   nest.     It  was  usually   about  eleven 
o  clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  being  absent  an 
hour  or  two,  would  return  and  join  the  flock.   Her 
direction  was  through  an  adjacent  wheat  field  in  a 
line  apparently  as  straight  as  could  be  drawn  by  a 
land  surveyor.     This  we  noticed  for  several  days 
in  succession.     Her  course  was  always  in  the  same 
beaten  track.   Every  now  and  then  she  would  stop 
reach  upwards  her  head,  and  look  round,  to  see  it- 
she  was  observed.     At  length  we  concluded  to  fol- 
low her,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  rods  or  so,  keepino- 
behind  the  apple  trees;  but  after  a  while  she  cauo'ht 
a  glimpse  of  us,  and  although  at  such  a  distance, 
and  the  wheat  was  more  than  two  feet  in  height, 
she  turned   about  and  came   back   nearly  in  °the 
same  path,  and  without  enabling  us  to  be  the  wiser 
for  our  labour.     This  we  did  several  times  with 
similar  results,  and   at  last  gave  up  the  attempt. 
Those  whose  metaphysics  wi  1  not  allow  them  to 
credit  this  turkey  with  the  possession  of  reason, 
a  favour  by  telling  us  what  we  should 


e  has  ever  been  deemed 


appropriate  counter' 


will  do 
call  it, 

When  they  are  setting,  though  in  concealment, 
unless  at  a  great  distance  from  home,  they  will 
daily,  or  once  in  two  days,  leave  their  nests,  and 
return  to  the  one  accustomed  to  feed  them,  if  to  be 
found,  asking  for  their  accustomed  allowance,  as 
plainly  as  close  and  continued  pursuit  and  beseech- 
ing looks  will  enable  them  to  do  so.  When  they 
receive  it,  their  departure  will  be  speedy;  but,  if 
you  follow  them,  especially  in  the  early  period  of 
their  incubation,  they  will  be  likely  to  beguile  you 
as  they  had  previously  done. 

Turkeys,  too,  have  a  language  known  and  un- 
derstood among  themselves,  as  well  as  their  owners 


iderstand  written  language.  It  may  not  be  He- 
brew, or  Greek,  or  Dutch,  or  Esquimaux,  but  it 
answers  their  own  purpose.  It  cannot  be  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  the  Chinese,  the  whole  of  which 
cannot  be  learned  in  the  lifetime  of  man ;  but,  by 
it,  young  and  old  of  a  turkey  community  will  learn 


rt  of  the  human  being  who  struts  and  seeks,  by 
«ntatious  exhibitions  of  exterior  embellishment, 
attract  attention  beyond  any  claims  founded  on 
rinsic  merit.  We  cannot  fail  to  be  amused  on 
ing  either  of  these  animals  of  the  masculine  gen- 
:  thus  struggling  for  the  ascendancy  ;  but  we 
irish  less  respect  for  the  one  in  broadcloth  than 
prototype  in  feathers.  Indeed,  the  latter,  al- 
ugh  not  celebrated  for  his  mental  endowments, 
sesses  more  intelligence  than  is  usually  attri- 
«d  to  him  ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  representative 
us  family,  occupies  no  inferior  rank  in  respecta- 
ty  or  the  elements  of  being  useful.  He  is  led 
instinct,  if  not  by  reason,  to  be  a  pattern  of  de- 
^on  to  the  safety  of  the  community  of  which  he  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  oUer  in  tar 

clS  w^^  '.l'        -I^'  ^f'f'  °"''  '^'  '"-  ^^^^  ''''''  '^^"^  ^-"^ll  '^^^^^^  i°  «n  infant  school 
chicks  with  the  assiduity  of  th 

)herd  when  guarding  his  flocks.     He  will  never 

e  them ;   and   is  apparently  unmindful  of  his 

wants,  so  long  as  they  require  his  watchful 
!.  On  one  occasion  a  flock  of  forty  odd,  more 
1  half-grown  young  turkeys,  with  the  old  ones, 
5  overtaken  by  night  before  reaching  home. 

consequence  was  they  roosted  on  the  fence 
imng  our  corn  field.  In  the  night,  eight  of  the 
ig  brood  were  killed,  by  we  know  not  what, 
dropped  on  the  ground.  For  hours  in  the 
ling  the  living  ones  remained  on  the  spot 
nd  those  that  had  been  killed,  the  gobbler  and 
nates  making  the  most  piteous  lamentation,  till 
Pare  thus  drawn  thither.  For  a  long  period 
■wards,  they  were  not  seen  to  go  near  The  place 
H3  calamity;  but,  daily  went  in  an  opposite 
ition,  which  previously  they  had  not  done. 

frequently  said  that  turkeys  are  very  stupid, 
formerly  thought  so ;  but  on  being  more  ac- 
1  with  them  have  become  somewhat  seep- 


as  u.sual  seemed   delighted   with   their    breakfast. 
Ihere  was  a  complete  scramble  among  them,  old 
and  young,  apparently  to  see  who  would  get  most. 
All  at  once  the  gobbler  did  not  like  the  taste  of  it 
He  suddenly  suspended  operations,  first  twisting 
his  head  half  way  round  to  take  a  more  careful 
view  of  It  with  his  right  eye,  then  the  other  way  to 
scrutinize  the  suspected  grain  with   the  left  eye. 
I  his  was  repeated  several  times  with  as  much  nai- 
vete as  the  school  boy  will  look  through  a  piece  of 
smoked  glass  to  observe  the  shadow  of  an  approach- 
ing eclipse  of  the  sun's  disc.     Quickly  his  gobbler- 
ship  became  satisfied  that  something  was  wrong 
about  the  corn ;  this  mould  might  be  poison  from 
the  apothecary  shop  for  aught  he  knew ;  it  mio-ht 
have  been  prepared  to  kill  the  villainous  rats,  Tnd 
by  accident  given  to  the  honest  turkeys— possibly 
thought  he;   at  any  rate  he  deemed  caution  a  pri- 
mary canon  in  his  code,  and  resolved  to  give  the 
alarm.     He  did  so  by  one  of  his  peculiar  bounds, 
or  words,  which  have  not  been  translated  into  the 
English  language,  holding  up  his  head,  and  look- 
ing as  wise  as  a  bronze  statue  of  Confucius.  Anon 
the  old  ladies,  like  other  old  ladies,  rarely  second 
and  ordinarily  in  advance  of  their  lords  temporal 
espying  mischief,  stopped  eating,  held  up  their 
heads,  and  repeated  the  same  signal  of  danger.  All 
then,  old  and  young,  stopped  eating,  and  held  up 
their  heads,  apparently  asking  what  was  the  mat- 
ter.    Gobbler  now  again  turned  his  head  this  way 
and   that  way,  fir.st  to  inspect  the   corn  with  one 
eye  and  then  with  the  other,  for  them  to  see.  They 
all  did  the  same,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  a  bat- 
talion of  soldiers  will  go  through  Steuben's  Manual 
Exercise,  under  the  command  of  their  colonel.    In 
five  or  ten  minutes  they  all   disappeared,  without 
eating  another  atom.     Lucky  would  it  be  for  pa- 
rents, although  unlucky  for  doctors  and  grave-dig- 
gers, if  our  own  children  would  as  readily°give  heed 
to  our  cautions,  when  we  tell  them  not  to  eat  plum 
cake  and  sweet-meats. 


-  mtant  school 
most  faithful  I  will  learn  the  elements  of  our  vernacular  dialect 
By  a  particular  word — to  them  it  is  a  word — oi 
whistle,  or  sound  uttered  by  one  of  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  the  flock,  particularly  if  by  the  gobbler, 
should  there  be  fifty  of  them,  all  will  stop  feeding^ 
and  look  up  to  learn  what  is  wanted.  This  will 
be  invariably  done,  if  the  old  gentleman  or  one  of 
the  old  ladies,  should  discover  a  hawk  a  mile  dis- 
tant in  the  air.  How  do  turkeys  know  the  charac- 
ter of  those  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the  feathered 
races,  till  they  shall  have  experienced  their  ravages  ? 
They  apparently  do  know  it  from  instinct.  Per- 
sons wiser  than  ourselves  may  answer  the  question. 
We  cannot. 

We  feed  our  poultry  mostly  on  Indian  corn.  Two 
years  ago,  some  of  our  seed  corn  for  soiling  pur- 
hich  had  been  soaked,  and  was  left  in  the 
barrel,  became  a  little  mouldy.  One  morning  we 
took  a  peck  measure  partly  filled,  and  commenced 
scattering  it  on  the  ground  among  the  turkeys,  as 
we  had  frequently  done  before  with  dry  corn.    All 


A  few  incidents  may  be  related  illustrative  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  gobbler  in  watching  over  the 
young  brood.     Our  own  practice  is  the  common 
one,  in  a  few  days  after  the  process  of  hatching  is 
completed,  to  put  the  hens  into  a  large  coop  or  p°en, 
of  a  rod  or  two  in  extent,  with  one  side  at  least 
like  a  pale  fence,  to  admit  egress  and  ingress  of  the 
chicks  while  their  mothers,  naturally  great  gossips, 
are  restrained   from  long  peregrinations  too  toil- 
some and  hazardous  for  the  tender  off'spring.     On 
the  outside  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity^of  the 
pen,  the  gobbler  spends  his  days  in  becoming  assi- 
duities   to   the  infant   family,    and   his   nights   in 
roosting  upon  it  or  close  by  it.      Quickly  "does  it 
happen,  that  they  become  more  fond  of  his  society, 
than  of  their  pent  up  mothers.     As  soon  as  his 
supremacy    over  them   is    well    understood,    and 
their  strength  admits  of  it,  he  will  abduct  them, 
no  one  can  guess  how  far.     It  is  amusing  to  see 
how  faithfully  the  male  turkey,  when  thus  the  sole 
guardian  of  his  children,  will  seek  to  provide  them 
with  food,  and   to  protect  them   from  injury.     In 
the  night  and  in  stormy  weather  he  spreads  over 
them  his  broad  wings ;  and  if  a  hawk  is  seen,  the 
same  is  done  to  shelter  them  from  his  maraudin<r 
descent  upon  them ;  if  they  have  become  too  large 
to  be  thus  sheltered,  they  collect  around  him  as 
close  as  possible,  while  his   gorgeous  crest   rises 
above  them,  not  more  captivating  and  alluring  to 
an  enemy  than  the  expressive  banner  which  floats 
in  the  breeze  over  the  well-mounted  and  strongly 
manned  fort. 

We  annex  the  following  anecdote  of  a  gobbler 

in  Rhode   Island,  of  recent  occurrence,  not  very 

issimilar  in  character  to  what  we  have  often  seen 

ourselves.     The  Providence  Post  is  voucher  for  the 
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facts.  It  appears  that  a  male  turkey  kept  in  1851 
on  the  farm  of  Paris  Matliewson,  in  Johnson,  re- 
solved on  a  revolution  in  turkeyism.     Accordingly 


the  clergy  have  power  to  forgive  their  sins  t 
Art  thou  endeavouring  to  undeceive  them  V  exhort- 
him  to  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  that  Divine 


^oivea  on  a  revuiuLiuu  m  luii^vji^^^.     ^-..^v.^* — a  jn — & --.--.-       ^         ,^„      i-i-  u-u 

he  drove  from  the  nest  one  of  his  better  halves,  help  which,  if  rightly  sought  alter  by  him,  would  be 


where  there  were  21  eggs,  and  performed  the  du- 
ties of  incubation  himself  The  duties  were  so  well 
performed,  that  18  young  turkeys  duly  made  their 


ippearance. 


Nor  was  this    all.     He  be 


pleased  with  the  female  cares  of  domestic  life,  that 
he  spurned  all  interference  from  the  gentler  sex. 
When  his  own  brood  was  fairly  out  of  the  shell, 
and  finding  that  others  of  the  household  had  been 
occupied  in  the  same  labour,  so  that  there  were  in 
all  67  young  turkeys  to  be  taken  care  of,  he  deter- 
mined to  have  undivided  dominion  in  the  domestic 
realms  of  turkeydom.  This  he  did  by  turning  the 
entire  female  fraternity  out  of  doors,  and  taking 
the  entire  care  of  the  nursery  upon  himself.  The 
Post  did  not  inform  the  reader  whether  this  was  a 
mere  freak  of  oddity  or  eccentricity,  or  was  designed 
to  test  the  philosophy  of  the  expurgated  members 
of  the  family,  who  might  have  had  a  convention 
in  regard  to  female  rights. 


extended,  whereby  abili"ty  would  be_  received  to 
undeceive  the  people — again  reminding  him  that 
the  deceiver  and  deceived  were  all  one  in  the  sight 
of  God  ;  and  that  it  continued  my  firm  belief,  if 
the  Almighty  had  one  vial  of  his  wrath  more  pow- 
erful than  another,  it   would  be   poured  out  or 

those  who  thus  deceived  the  people,  whether  ac    --  ,        ,  ,  ,.   ,       ti  -.a 

ively  or  passively  engaged  therein.     He  said  he  live  was  purchased  by  my  father,  there  existed  u,: 
believed  I  meant  well?  and  that  he  cmnmended  my\  on  it  a  shaUow  reservoir,  c;ontaimng  about  one__acr 


be  kept  fresh  and  nice,  with  but  little  waste.  1 
venture  the  assertion  that  they  may  be  raised  a' 
a  cost  not  above  good  Baldwin  apples ;  yet  thei 
bring  three  times  as  much.  They  may  be  kept  ii 
a  vessel  of  water,  by  changing  it  now  and  then 
the  year  round.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  coo 
cellar,  and  not  allowed  to  freeze.  But  the  point  t 
come  at  first  is,  how  to  raise  them,  and  let  th 
keeping  of  them  be  of  secondary  importance.  Hav 
ing  had  a  little  experience  in  the  matter,  I  ventur 
to  write  it  out.     When  the  farm  upon  which  I  no' 


For  "The  Fri( 

Thomas  Sliillitoe. 
Kespecting   a  visit   to  the  Catholic  Bishop    of 
Kilkenny,  Thomas  Shillitoe  says,  "  On  our  arrival 
at  the  house,  we  were  ordered  up  stairs,  where 
the  bishop  received  us  with  great  civility,  ushered 
us  into   a  room,  brought  me  a  chair,  placing  it 
opposite  to  a  sofa  on  which  he  took  his  seat.     My 
companions  taking  seats  also,  we  dropped  into  si 
lence,  which  I  broke  by  saying,  a  visit  had  been 
paid  to  the  drinking  houses  in  Kilkenny,  which  I 
supposed  he  had  been  acquainted  with,  to  which  he 
replied, '  Well.'     I  observed  that  in  performing  this 
visit,  my  fears  and  the  various  reports  I  had  heard, 
were  fully  confirmed,  that  the  laity  profess  to  be- 
lieve the  clergy  have  full  power  to  forgive  their  sins; 
adding,  the  people  may  be  so  deceived  as  to  believe 
the  priest  has  this  power  ;  but  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it  possible  the  clergy  could  believe  it  them- 
selves.    Therefore,  as  their  superior,  to  whom  the 
people  were  taught  to  look  up  for  counsel,  1  desired 
he  would  seek  to  the  Almighty  for  help,  and  as  he 
valued  his  own  precious  soul,  as  ability  was  afforded 
him,  endeavour  to  turn  the   minds   of  the  people 
from  man  unto  God   and  Christ  Jesus,  who  only 
can  forgive  sins;  otherwise  he  would  incur  a  load 
of  condemnation  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear  in  the 
great  day  of  account,  when  the  deceiver  and  de- 
ceived would  be  all  one  in  the  sight  of  God,  whe- 
ther  actively    or   passively  deceiving  the  people. 
That  at  times  when  considering  the  subject,  it  was 
my   belief  that  if  the  Almighty  had  one  vial  of 
wrath  more  powerful  than  another,  it  would  be 
poured  out  upon  those  who  thus  deceived  the  peo- 
ple.    Here  I  closed  for  the  present.  He  manifested 
great  confusion,  shutting  his  eyes,  as  not  being  able 
to  look  me  in  the  face.     A  pause  ensued,  and  af- 
ter a  while  he  requested  leave  to  say  something,  to 
which  I  replied,  he  had  heard  me  without  inter 
ruption,  and  I  was  willing  to  hear  him  in  like  man 
ner.     He  began  by  saying,  it  was  very  indecorous 
and   unchristian  in  me  to  come  to  his   house,   ; 
stranger  to  him,  and  from  another  land,  and  ad 
dress  him  in  such  a  manner,  charging  him,  who  was 
a  man  of  so  much  experience  in  the  church  of  God 
with  being  a  deceiver,  saying,  surely  1  must  be  mis' 
taken.     1  told  him  it  was  in  love  to  his  soul,  and 
under  an  apprehension  of  religious  duty.  He  called 
upon  me  to  produce  my  authority  for  my  mission. 
I  told  him  my  authority  was  in  my  own  heart.     He 
said  conversion  was  a  great  work,  and  he  was  not 
to  be  converted  all  at  once.     I  queried  with  him, 
'  Are  not  the  people  thus  deceived  ?     Do  they  not 


■principles,  but  he  could  not  say  he  thanked  me  for 
my  visit.  I  expected  at  times  he  would  have  turned 
me  out  of  the  room.  We  rose  from  our  seats  to 
take  our  leave,  when  the  bishop  clasped  my  hand, 
and  holding  it,  paused,  saying,  '  I  believe  I  may 
say  I  feel  thankful  for  it;'  doubtless  meaning  the 
visit.  Requesting  us  to  take  some  refreshment,  he 
kindly  conducted  us  to  the  stairs  again,  and  we 
parted,  never  more  to  meet  on  this  side  eternity ; 
for  I  received  an  account  about  twelve  months  af 
ter  this  visit,  of  his  removal  by  death.  We  re- 
turned to  our  inn,  rejoicing ;  I,  under  a  sense  of 
faithfulness,  in  co-operating  with  the  help  merci- 
fully vouchsafed  to  deliver  what  to  me  appeared  to 
be  the  whole  counsel  of  my  divine  Master,  and  my 
companions,  that  I  was  helped  to  get  through  to 
my  own  relief" 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  mischief  at- 
tends the  false  belief  that  the  priests  can  absolve 
their  hearers  of  sin.  Instead  of  lessening  crime,  it 
must  encourage  it,  and  remove  the  belief  of  future 
punishment ;  and  induce  a  total  disrespect  for  the 
truth  of  religion— especially  if  they  think  they  can 
be  released  from  sin  by  paying  for  it. 


Cultivation  of  the  Cranberry. — Our  readers  know 
that  we  have  printed  in  the  Telegraph  much  in  be- 
half of  the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry  as  a  crop, 
by  our  farmers,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  found, 
when  its  culture  was  understood,  to  be  as  profi- 
table, or  a  little  more  so,  than  the  same  ground 
could  be  occupied  with  anything  else.  Beside,  it 
can  be  raised  upon  spots  on  the  farm  almost  or 
quite  unfit  for  any  other  crop.  At  any  rate  there 
■  not  a  farm  of  fifty  acres,  perhaps  in  the  State, 
which  could  not  be  found  a  spot  where  the 
cranberry  could  be  cultivated  successfully.  At  the 
last  Agricultural  Exhibition  of  the  Bucks  County 
Society,  we  saw  the  finest  cranberries  that  ever  met 
our  eye,  which  the  producer  informed  us  were  from 
upland  cidtivation. 

The  following  article  from  the  Granite  State 
Farmer,  refers  to  lowland  cultivation,  and  contains 
many  capital  hints,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our 
farmers,  which  we  hope  it  will  receive. —  Telegraph. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  suggestions 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry. — It  is  pas- 
sing strange  that  so  much  is  said,  and  so  much 
time  and  money  spent  upon  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
in  general,  and  so  little  said  and  done  upon  the 
cultivation  of  this  most  delicious  and  healthful  berry. 
But  few  appreciate  the  worth  of  this  "little  sour 
thing,"  or  we  should  see  every  farmer  forthwith 
dedicating  a  small  patch  of  his  big  farm  to  its 
growth.  Some  object  to  it  because  of  its  exceeding 
tartness,  especially  when  sugar  is  so  high  as  at  the 
present  time.  But  let  us  take  courage ;  the  suga; 
cane  will  yet  be  raised  by  every  farmer,  and  suga 
will  be  manufactured  at  a  cost  far  less  than  the 
present  price  of  sweets.  I  think  the  subject  of  rais- 
ing cranberries  and  of  the  sugar  cane,  will  go  hand 
in  hand,  or  ought  to,  at  least. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  how  cheaply 
cranberries  can  be  raised,  and  how  long  they  can 


It  was  fiill  of  eels,  pouts,  blood  suckers,  and  frog 
and  many  a  spree  did  the  boys  have  "  pouting, 
from  a  large  rock  on  one  side,  and  near  a  "dee 
liole." — Subsequently  the  water  was  allowed  t 
run  off,  and  it  soon  gave  signs  of  vegetation.  Swei 
flag  and  willows  predominated.  In  the  fall  of  1 84 
I  took  the  liberty  of  trying  an  experiment  on  tl 
old  frog  pond.  Many  an  incredulous  smile  playc 
over  the  faces  of  my  neighbours  as  they  passedl 
and  beheld  me  plunging  about  in  the  mud,  tearii 
up  willows  and  pulling  up  sweet  flag  turf.  I  _w 
then  young,  and  they  called  it  one  of  my  notioi 
I  remember  of  receiving  encouragement  only 
one  man,— an  old  gray  headed  farmer — he  said 
me,  "  go  on ;  it  will  be  worth  more  than  railroi 
stock  1"  I  did  go  on,  and  spent  some  815  in  wo 
and  fencing,  eight  years  ago  this  fall,  and  fifty  d( 
lars  would  not  buy  the  crop  I  have  taken  from  t 
vines  this  year.  Last  year  I  had  some  eight 
ten  bushels ;  I  sold  them  for  S4  per  bushel.  ( 
year  ago  last  spring  I  raked  over  four  bushels,  ■< 
got  84.25  per  bushel.  Two  years  ago  this  fall 
raked  three  bushels,  and  sold  them  for  S3  per  I 
shel.— Putting  the  income  of  the  last  three  ye 
together,  the  amount  will  not  fall  short  of  SK 
Headers  of  this  article  will  ask  perhaps,  ca 
we  go  and  do  likewise  \  You  can,  and  do 
better,  provided  you  begin  right. — "  How  is  that 
you  will  ask.  Get  rid  of  the  grass  on  any  wet  & 
either  by  plowing  deep,  or  taking  off  the  turf; 
your  vines,  two  or  three  roots  in  a  hill,  three  f 
apart  each  way.  If  you  can  get' it  within  hah 
mile,  cover  the  soil  two  or  three  inches  deep  w 
sand,  leaving  the  vines  sticking  through  and  abi 
it. — If  you  can  flow  it  in  water,  do  so,  and  il 
will  flow  over  in  summer,  during  heavy  rains, 
much  the  better.  Let  no  stagnant  water  be  allov 
to  stand  about  the  vines.  If  no  sand  can  be  c 
veniently  had,  let  them  take  their  chance,  i 
they  will  set  well  and  get  the  advantage  of 
grasses,  but  not  so  readily  as  if  sand  were  put 
The  variety  should  be  considered,  the  large  roi 
berry  being  far  the  best ;  I  would  not  take 
other  as  a  gift. 

The  best  method  of  getting  the  roots  is  to 
common  dung  hook.  Strike  the  hook  into 
roots,  pull  out  a  turf;  a  little  way  from  this  ' 
out  another;  thus  you  may  get  your  vines, 
benefit  what  you  leave  by  thinning.  The  bum 
of  roots  taken  out  in  this  way  will  make  some  e; 
or  ten  hills  each. 

Some  are  trying  the  experiment  of  mowing 
vines,  running  them  through  a  hay-cutter,  and  t 
sowing  them  as  you  would  grain,  and  harrofl 
rake  them  in.  It  is  asserted  that  each  joint  in 
vine  will  produce  a  new  vine.  I  am  inclinei 
think  this  will  do  on  vjery  wet  soil,  but  the  oth< 
the  more  certain  method.— Z.  Breed,  Ware,  N 


None  has  any  proper  knowledge  of  God,  ui 
he  inwardly  icorshijjs  Him. — Benson. 

Spiritual  growth  consists  most  in  the  growi 
the  root,  which  is  out  of  sight. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOGKAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers ol  the  \  early  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
{Continued  from  page  ISS.) 
SUSANNA   MORRIS. 

"  On  the  first  of  the  Eighth  month  [1730,1  I 
embarked  a  second  time  for  Ireland.  In  six  day 
we  arrived  at  Holy  Head,  near  Belfast,  and  tra 
veiled  from  thence  to  Newtown,  where  we  had  two 
meetings,  mostly  of  the  people  of  the  town.  The 
Lord  our  God  favoured  us  largely  with  his  good 
presence  in  the  times  of  our  waiting  on  him ;  to  his 
own  praise,  I  desire  to  speak  it— for  He  alone  is 
worthy,  yea  for  evermore,  saith  my  soul '." 

Of  being  at  Dublin,  she  writes  :— "  In  that  city 
a  concern  fell  on  me  to  visit  Friends  in  their  fami- 
lies— and  also  at  Edenderry.  I  may  truly  say 
Blessed  be  the  Lord,  for  he  helped  me  in  the  good 
work.  I  think  that  the  service  of  visiting  alfer  a 
godly  sort  is  very  beneficial  in  promotino-  true 
Christianity,  as  worldly  and  profane  visits°be<ret 
ungodliness  and  corrupt  ways.  I  stayed  about 
three  weeks  m  Dublin  waiting  for  a  passage  to 
England,  and  in  that  time  had  very  close  work, 
both  in  meetings  and  in  visiting  many  Friends' 
families.  It  was  chiefly  to  the  widows.'  I  have 
cause  to  think  it  is  the  Lord's  work,  and  that  he 
delights  in  it,  when  it  is  done  in  his  fear,  and  in 
the  innocency  of  his  Truth.     We  left  Dublin  in 


sweet  peace  lu 


good   unity  with  Friends,  and  with     ^„,_  .. 

my  bosom.  I  embarked  this  second  time  tVr  En^"- 
land  the  first  day  of  the  First  month  [1731  1  aird 
on  the  second  we  arrived  at  Whitehaven,  having  a 
plfasant  passage.  Then  my  mind  began  to  so  a 
little  too  fast  homeward.  I  was  ready  to  say  in 
my  heart,  '  0  let  me  go  home,  if  I  must  come  back 
again.'  It  was  not  good  for  me  to  think  so ;  there- 
fore let  none  that  would  do  the  best  they  can,  take 
example  in  this." 

She  was  busily  occupied  in  religious  service  in 
Cumberland,  Lancashire  and  London,  and  after 
attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  latter  place, 
took  passage  from  thence.  Fourth  mo.  27th,  1731 
in  the  snow  Lovely  Hannah,  bound  for  Philadel- 
phia, of  which  John  Wilcox  was  master.  On  this 
voyage  they  had  one  great  storm,  in  which  her 
bowsprit  was  broken,  and  they  were  in  apparent 
'ious  passage  of 


danger  of  being  lost.     After  a  ted 

nearly  eleven  weeks,  she  landed  in  PhUadefp'h] 

on  the  12th  of  the  Seventh  month. 

She  says  .— "  I  took  shipping  with  John  Rich- 
wdson,  who  was  drawn  from  home  to  visit  Friends 
md  others  in  Pennsylvania,  and' came  again  with 
sweet  peace  in  my  bosom  to  Philadelphia,  bein<r 
iway  on  that  visit  for  Truth's  service  three  years 
^aeking  two  months.  Now,  saith  my  soul,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  worthy  of  everlasting  praises, 
hat  has  been  pleased  so  to  favour  a  poor  worm 
IS  to  bring  her  in  safety  to  her  outward  home 
igain." 

After  a  few  days  at  home  with  her  family  Sus- 
mna  Morris  went  to  PhUadelphia  to  attend  the 
I  early  Meeting.  In  the  meeting  of  Ministers, 
leld  Seventh  mo.  20th,  she  gave  some  account  of 
ler  visits,  and  produced  certificates  of  unity  and 
sliowship  from  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  dated 
a  the  years  1729  and  1730. 

On  the  28th  of  Sixth  month,  1732,  she  was 
iberatcd  by  her  Monthly  meeting  for  service  on 
iong  Island.  This  appears  to  have  occupied  her 
)r  a  month  or  two,  for  she  did  not  produce  to  her 
lonthly  meeting  the  certificate  of  the  unity  of 
nends  at  Flushing  with  her  gospel  labours  amon^ 
lem  until  the  Ninth  month.  She  now,  for  a  sea- 
iostly  at  home.     At  this  period  John 


says,  "  I  once  made  my  home  at  her  house,  in- 
duced thereto  by  an  expectation  of  receiving  help 
by  her  good  company  and  example,  in  my  reli.Tious 
progress;  in  which  I  was  not  disappointed,  ""she 
was  indeed  a  safe  way-mark,  as  far  as  I  could  ob 
serve,  m  every  point  of  view ;  and  I  thought  at 
much  refined  from  dross,  as  any  I  ever  knew.  Her 
constant  dwelling  seemed  to  be  nearer  the  fountain 
ot  good  than  most,  and  therefore  her  services  in 
public  meetings,  as  well  as  in  a  more  private  way 
of  visiting  families,  for  which  she  had  an  excellent 
gift,  were  always  fresh  and  living,  as  far  as  I  have 
ever  seen,  or  understood  by  the  account  of  others." 
"  ^  ^^s  willing  to  [give]  a  short  account  of  her 
from  my  own  knowledge,  in  a  grateful  remem 
brance  of  the  comfort  I  received  from  her  gospel 
labours,  as  well  as  her  truly  sympathizing  Christian 
care  over  me,  when  young  both  in  years  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  when,  in  fear  and  trembling,  I  entered 
upon  the  awful  and  weighty  work  of  the  ministry. 
1  found  her  indeed  a  nursing  mother  in  Israel,  yet 
with  true  judgment,  making  proper  distinction's  so 
as  not  to  encourage  a  false  birth— she  having  'at- 
tained to  deep  experience,  by  the  things  that  she 
suffered,  and  being  learned  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
could  speak  a  word  in  season  to  those  that  were 
weary.  She  was  eminently  gifted  for  comforting 
the  mourners  in  Zion.  O  how  have  I  known  her 
ministry  flow  like  heavenly  oil  into  the  wounded 
soul,  and  her  speech  to  distil  as  the  small  rain 
upon  the  thirsty,  parched  ground." 

During  this  period,  (part  of  1732-3-4,)  a  very 
remarkable  visitation  was  extended  throughout  the 
meetings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  About 
one  hundred  came  forth  in  the  ministry."  Of  thea 
ten  were  members  of  the  particular  meeting  of 
Abington,  to  which  Susanna  Morris  then  belonged. 
No  wonder  then,  that  she  felt  more  than  usually 
bound  to  tarry  at  home.  To  feel  with  them  and 
for  them,  to  comfort  them  in  their  sorrows,  to  cau- 
tion them  in  their  mis-steps.  The  burden  which 
falls  upon  the  rightly  exercised  who  are  zealous 
lor  the  Lord's  cause,  anxious  to  help  the  babes  in 
Christ,  and  yet  conscious  that  the  mistakes,  and 
over-zeal  of  some  goodly  young  ministers,  do  often 
give  occasion  of  reproach  to  the  Truth,  is  very 
great.  Of  the  young  ministers  who  at  that  time 
came  forth  at  Abington,  all  did  not  prosper.  Some, 
as  John  Griffith,  became  of  extensive  service  in  the 
Church  of  Christ, — some  in  more  li 


ted  spheres 

ot  action,  were  useful  in  their  day,  and  some  were 
soon  lost  sight  of  Expanding  in  words,  beyond 
the  life  and  power,  is  the  failing  of  some  youn<r 
ministers,  and  it  is  quickly  followed  by  religious 
declension  ;  self-sufficiency  is  the  fault  of  another 
class,  who,  believing  that  they  have  felt  the  hea- 
venly putting  forth,  are  not  willing  to  give  place  to 
the  counsel  or  reproofs  of  others,  but  will  judrre 
for  themselves,  let  others  feel  as  they  may  about 
their  services ;  these  are  treading  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  which  few  who  stand  on  ever  descend 
in  safety. 

On  the  29th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1734,  Susanna 
Morris  and  her  sister  Hannah  Hurford  laid  before 
Abington  a  concern  to  visit  the  churches  in  Mary 
land,  \'irginia  and  Carolina.  On  this  journey,  she 
does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  any  unusual 
hardships,  but  her  labour  and  that  of  her  sister 
appears  to  have  been  very  acceptable  to  those 
visited.  They  brought  home  with  them  returnint/ 
certificates  of  unity  from  Little  River  and  Nance" 
mond,  which  they  laid  before  their  Friends  at 
home  Tenth  mo.  30th. 
In  the  Twelfth 


sympathy  and  unity  of  the  meeting  was  expressed, 
but  It  does  not  appear  that  any  certificate  was  asked 
for  by  her  in  the  superior  meetings.  It  would 
rather  appear  that  she  felt  the  time  had  not  fully 
come,  and  that  she  must  bear  the  burden  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  prospect  some  time  longer. 

Morris  Morris  and  wife,  believing  that  their 
Master  required  their  services  in  the  newly-settled 
meeting  at  Richland,  then  a  branch  of  Gwynnedd 
meeting,  removed  there  in  1741 ,  taking  a  certificate 
of  membership  dated  Seventh  mo.  2bth  of  that 
year.  In  the  next  month  with  her  beloved  Friend 
Elizabeth  Morgan  she  attended  Choptank  Yearly 
meeting,  and  in  the  next  year  [1742]  with  her 
sister  Hannah  Hurford  she  visited  some  of  the 
meetings  in  New  England,  where  on  the  23d  of  the 
Sixth  month  they  attended  a  meeting  at  South 
Kingston  with  John  Churchman. 

The  exercise  on  the  mind  of  Susanna  Morris 
■pecting  England  still  continued,  and  believing 
that  the  full  time  had  come,  she  in  1744  opened 
her  concern  to  the  Monthly  meeting  at  Richland. 
A  certificate  was  granted  her  of  the  unity  and 
ympathy  of  Friends  of  that  meeting,  and  her 
Friend  Elizabeth  Morgan,  having  obtained  like 
credentials  from  Gwynnedd  Monthly  Meeting,  they 
spread  their  concern  before  the  Yearly  meeting  of 
the  Blinisters  and  Elders  held  Seventh  mo.  15th, 
of  that  year.  Having  the  unity  of  this  body,  with 
their  concern  manifested  by  indorsements  on  their 
certificates,  they  prepared  for  their  departure,  tak- 
ing passage  in  the  snow  Philadelphia  Galley,  John 
Houghton,  master,  bound  for  London,  which  sailed 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  that  month. 

Susanna  thus  writes  of  this  voyage  and  visit : 

"  It  pleased  my  good  and  heavenly  Father  to  send 
me  over  the  great  ocean,  in  the  sixty-second  year 
of  my  age,  in  the  year  1744,  and  my  companion 
was  Elizabeth  Morgan  We  embarked  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Galley,  bound  for  London,  north  about 
Scotland  ;  but  by  reason  of  contrary  winds,  were 
safely  put  into  Derry  harbour,  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land ;  having  had  ten  weeks'  passage,  wanting  two 
days.  The  people  were  kind  to  us  for  our  money, 
and  we  had  a  comfortable  meeting  with  the  Pres- 
byterians about  two  miles  from  the  city.  From 
thence  we  went  with  two  orderly  men,  who,  for 
hire,  carried  us  with  our  clothes  on  horseback  be- 
hind them  to  Colerain,  where  our  good  Master 
owned  us  with  a  good  measure  of  his  spirit,  to 
speak  a  little  for  his  honour;  for  truly  He  above 
all  is  to  be  honoured  forever.  We  visited  through 
most  of  the  northern  parts  of  Leland  ;  and  many 
times  where  the  Lord's  living  presence  was  met 
with,  my  heart  has  been  more  gladdened  than  with 
the  increase  of  outward  things." 

(To  be  continned.) 


nth,  1738,  she  informed  her 
,„    „  i,  ,  .  Friends  of  the   Monthly  meeting   that  her  mind 

rif^fhr^Alf  ^T-    .^V*'^'^  P"i''d  Jol>n  was  engaged  with  a  wdghty  prospect  ovi  "tin" 
riffith  resided  for  a  time  in  her  family.     John  j  England  again,  going  by  way  of  Barbadoes!     The 


ect  of  Light  on  Vegetation.— That  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  the 
specific  action  of  his  rays  on  the  chemical  functions 
of  the  leaf,  is  shown  by  some  interesting  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Arndt,  of  England,  on  the  ef- 
fect of  rays  of  light  of  different  colours  on  the 
growing  plant.  He  sowed  cress  seed,  and  exposed 
the  different  portions  of  the  soil  in  which  the  seeds 
were  germinating,  to  the  action  of  the  red,  yellow, 
green  and  blue  rays,  which  were  transmitted  by 
equal  thicknesses  of  solutions  of  these  several  colors. 
After  ten  days,  there  was,  under  the  blue  fluid,  a 
crop  of  cress  of  as  bright  a  green  as  any  which 
grew  in  full  light,  and  far  more  abundant.  The 
crop  was  scanty  under  the  green  fluid,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow,  unhealthy  colour.  The  red  and  blue  bot- 
tles being  afterwards  mutually  transferred,  the  crop 
formerly  beneath  the  blue,  in  a  few  days  appeared 
blighted,  while  on  the  patch  previously  exposed  to 
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tte  red,  some  additional  plants  sprung  up.  From 
the  result  of  these  experiments,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended that  a  cheap  blue  glass  be  employed  for 
glazing  hot-houses,  conservatories,  &c.,  instead  of 
the  kind  now  in  common  use. 


From  the  Ediuburgh  Keview. 

The  Mediterranean. 

(Continued  from  page  189.) 

The  volume  of  Admiral  Smyth  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  various  merits,  which  we  fully  appre- 
ciate. As  a  writer,  he  is  chargeable,  perhaps, 
with  some  little  eccentricities  of  style 
brings  to 


but  he 


poetry  under  the  various  local  names  derived  from  These  details  illustrate  that  new  science  ot 
adjoinin-r  people  or  coasts.  The  word  Mediterra-  Physical  Geography  which  has  already  added  so 
nean  is°not  found,  we  believe,  before  the  third  or 'largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  earth  we  mhabit, 
fourth  century,  appropriate  thouffh  it  be  in  the  way  and  which  gives  such  certain  and  ample  promise  to 


of  a  general  description.  Other  names  of  common 
currency  may  still  be  found  among  the  motley  tra- 
ders in  this  sea — but  they  are  not  recognized  in 
our  maps— and  it  is  not  needful  to  enumerate  them. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  connected  with  its  great 
natural  divisions,  as  the  Adriatic,  the  Archipelago, 
&c.,  are  necessary  in  themselves,  and  sanctioned  by 
long  and  familiar  historical  use. 

These  divisions  are  of  considerable  interest  in 
As 


his  subject  great  nautical  and  scientific  the  physical  history  of  the   Mediterranean^ 


knowledge,  much  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  the 
results  of  an  active  personal  survey  of  many  coasts 
of  this  sea ;  and  of  some,  especially  on  the  African 
side,  before  imperfectly  known. 

The  very  familiarity  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
these  days  has  begotten  a  certain  indifference  to 
its  peculiarities  and  grandeur.  Looking  to  physi- 
cal features  only,  it  is  by  far  the  most  wonderful 
ocean-inlet  or  midland  sea  in  the  world  ;  pene- 
trating further  into  the  heart  of  the  continent  than 
any  other,  and  more  strangely  broken  and  diversi- 
fied in  its  outline  by  gulfs,  straits,  islands,  and  in- 
ner seas.  Mere  verbal  description  does  little  to- 
wards illustration  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  A  map 
or  globe  must  be  before  the  eye,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean be  looked  at  simply  and  singly  in  its  boun- 
daries and  dimensions ;  putting  aside  all  local  as- 
sociations which  may  disturb  such  general  _  view. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  singular  and  curious  is 
the  configuration  of  this  vast  basin  ;  how  deeply  its 
gulfs  run  into  the  lands  which  surround  it ;  and 
how  closely  they  approach  at  its  eastern  end  those 
other  deep  inlets  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf, 
which  have  their  connection  with  the  oceans  of  an- 
other hemisphere.  The  eye,  cast  over  other  parts 
of  the  globe,  will  see  nothing  equal  or  comparable 
to  it  in  these  physical  peculiarities. 

We  shall  hereafter  refer  to  some  present  proofs 
of  these  remote  events  (whether  slow  or  paroxymal 
in  kind)  in  the  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  which 
still  so  singularly  affect  the  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Meanwhile,  a  superficial  view  will  show 
us  this  sea  exchanging  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Atlantic  at  one  extremity  ;  at  the  other,  nearly 
aOOO  miles  distant,  dissevered  but  by  a  low  and 
narrow  isthmus  from  those  which  belong  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
tance it  divides  Europe  from  Africa,  physically 
and  socially  the  two  most  dissimilar  portions  of  the 


many  as  seven  have  been  suggested  and  defined ; 
but  we  may  content  ourselves  with  denoting  one, 
which  is  instantly  obvious  to  the  ej'e,  as  breaking 
the  sea  into  two  great,  though  unequal,  basins ; 
and  not  less  strikingly  marked  by  certain  natural 
features,  which  coincide  with,  and  illustrate,  the 
simple  geographical  fact.  This  is  the  partition 
made  by  the  long  peninsula  of  Italy,  the  island  of 
Sicilv,  and  the  projection  of  the  African  continent 
at  Gape  Bon ;  leaving  a  passage  barely  eighty  miles 
in  width  between  the  western  and  eastern  basins  of 
Mediterranean.  The  fact  thus  obvious  to  the 
eye  is  physically  expressed  by  the  lofty  ridge  of 
the  Apennines  stretching  along  Italy  to  its  very 
extremity,  and  re-appearing  in  the  Neptunian 
Mountains  of  Sicily  ;  and  yet  further  by  a  bar  or 
line  of  shallow  sea,  occupying  the  strait  between 
Sicily  and  Africa,  and  separating  the  profound 
depths  which  lie  on  each  side  of  this  submarine 
ridge.  Though  a  part  of  the  line  be  thus  sub- 
merged here,  as  well  as  in  the  narrower  breach 
forming  the  Strait  of  Messina,  the  physical  fact  is 
even  rendered  more  striking  by  this  submergence  ; 
and  brought  more  closely  into  relation  with  those 
geological  changes  which  have  moulded  the  earth's 
surface  into  its  present  shape  and  aspects.  And 
that  great  subterranean  forces  have  been  at  work 
in  this  barrier-line,  we  have  further  evidence, 
equally  curious  and  instructive,  in  the  volcanic 
phenomena,  living  as  well  as  extinct,  which  are 
notable  throughout  its  whole  extent; — not  unin- 
terruptibly,  indeed,  but  so  connected  in  course  and 
direction  as  to  give  them  an  evident  relation  to  a 
common  physical  cause.  At  the  northern  end  of 
this  line  we  find  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Euga- 
nean  Hills ;  amidst  which,  in  the  village  of  Arqua, 
stands  the  secluded  tomb  of  Petrarch.  _  Coming 
southwards  a  long  tract  of  extinct  volcanic  forma- 
tions stretches  through  the  Roman  States ;  and  yet 
clobe  —the"  '^discordanti  lUi,"  as  Dante  calls  them,  I  further  south,  the  region  of  Vesuvius  and  the  Cam 
in  the  very  passage  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  pi  Flegrei,  wonderful  in  its  present  phenomena,  not 
The  continent  of  Asia  closes  its  eastern  extremity;  less  so  in  those  aspects  whichbelong  to  ages  before 
and  the  Asiatic  line  of  coast,  including  that  of  the  any  known  history  Following  our  Ime  further 
Ulack   Sea,  which  may  be  regarded   as  its  inner  we  come  to  btromboli  and  the  Lipari  isles,  stUl 


basin,  is  not  less  than  2500  miles  in  length.  The 
total  circumference  of  the  Mediterranean,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  its  great  gulfs,  is  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  13,000  miles;  its  area,  including  the 
Black  sea,  and  the  Seas  of  Azof  and  Marmora,  is 
stated  at  1,149,287  square  statute-miles,  by  Ad- 
miral Smyth.  These  are  magnificent  dimensions ; 
and  rendered  more  striking  by  its  profound  depth, 
of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  and  by  the  lofty 
mountain-chains  which  form  its  coasts,  or  rise  as 
islands  from  amidst  its  waters. 

The  name  of  the  Mediterranean  does  not  belong 
to  the  ancient  history  of  this  sea,  and  is  not  found 
in  the  earlier  geographers,  either  of  Greece  or 
Rome.  To  the  people  of  Palestine  it  was  empha- 
tically "  The  Sea,"  or  "  The  Great  Sea."  To  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  the  Sea  within  the 
Columns,  the  Mare  inter?ium ;  Nostrum  mare  ; 
or  still  more  frequently  described  in  history  and 


emitting  flames  and  volcanic  vapors,  as  they  are 
recorded  to  have  done  more  than  2000  yearsago. 
Yet  further  south,  but  within  sight  of  these  isles, 
rises  the  mighty  cone  of  Etna,  circled  round  by  a 
vast  girdle  of  lavas  and  other  volcanic  rocks — the 
theme  of  magnificent  poetry  to  Homer  and  Pindar; 
md  in  the  series  and  succession  of  these  rocks  giv- 
ng  record  of  ages  far  anterior  to  any  poetry  oi 
earth.  The  line  of  subterranean  fire  we  are  trac- 
ing has  still  another  attestation  in  an  event  of  our 
own  days.  In  1831  a  volcano  suddenly  burst  forth 
in  the  mid-sea  between  Sicily  and  Africa ;  burning 
for  several  weeks,  and  throwing  up  an  isle  or  crater- 
cone  of  scorite  and  ashes,  which  had  scarcely  been 
named  before  it  was  again  lost  by  subsidence  be- 
neath the  sea,  leaving  only  a  shoal  bank  to  attest 
this  strange  submarine  breach  in  the  earth's  crust, 
which  thus  mingled  fire  and  water  in  one  common 
action. 


future  research.  The  same  principle  of  illustration 
may  still  be  kept  in  view,  for  the  physical  history 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  in  every  part  singularly 
blended  with  the  history  of  the  nations  which  have 
successively  had  dominion  on  its  shores,  and  with 
the  arts,  literature  and  social  usages  which  have 
ever  rendered  remarkable  this  portion  of  the  globe. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  an  eminent  philosopher, 
that  human  culture  and  civilisation  have  generally 
clung  to  countries  brought  into  proximity  and  fa- 
cility of  intercourse  by  inland  seas  and  deeply- 
indented  coasts.  Admitting  the  reality  of  this 
view,  the  Mediterranean  may  be  cited  as  the  hap- 
piest illustration  of  it ;  and  in  the  same  sense  its 
strangely  irregular  northern  coasts  present  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  unbroken  and  riverless  line 
of  the  African  shores  from  Morocco  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile.  Egypt  and  Carthage,  indeed,  grew 
into  grandeur  on  this  less  favoured  coast.  But 
Egypt  rested  on  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea;  while 
Carthage,  of  Phoenician  origin,  held  its  dominion 
less  in  Africa  than  as  a  naval  power,  frequenting 
or  subduing  the  European  coasts  and  islands  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Mediterranean. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  mere  technical  geo- 
graphy to  enumerate  the  several  chains  or  groups 
of  mountains  which  encircle  and  define  this  inland 
sea— the  Sierra  Nevada — the  long  African  chain 
of  Atlas — the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines — • 
the  mountain  ranges  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Adriatic — the  great  group  of  Greece — the  vast 
chains  of  Caucasus,  Taurus,  and  of  Libanus,  all 
closely  pertaining  to  its  physical  geography.  We 
might  name  Parnassus,  Pindus,  Olympus,  Pelion 
and  Ossa,  Hymettus,  (Eta,  Athos,  Etna,  and  a 
hundred  other  mountains  familiar  to  classical  me- 
mory, which  either  rise  from  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  or  are  more  distantly  seen  in  coast- 
ing its  shores.  But,  without  pausing  upon  these, 
or  illustrating  them  by  the  endless  quotations  which 
will  crowd  on  the  recollection  of  the  scholar,  we 
may  remark  that  no  sea  exhibits  so  wonderful  a 
continuity  of  lofty  and  precipitous  coast  as  the 
Mediterranean.  With  the  exception  of  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Africa,  from  near  Tunis  to  the  borders 
of  Syria,  and  a  few  more  limited  portions  of  coasts 
in  other  parts,  we  find  generally  around  this  vast 
circuit  a  bold  mountain-frontage  to  the  waters; 
magnificently  exemplified  in  the  Corniche  and 
whole  line  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Arno ;  in  the 
African  coast  from  Algiers  to  Bona ;  in  the  shores 
of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria ;  and  yet  more 
in  the  grand  range  of  mountains  traversing  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  Mithridates,  and  forming  for  '■ 
many  hundred  miles  the  precipitous  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  Black  Sea.  Many  portions  of  these 
Mediterranean  coasts  make  their  first  swell  from 
the  sea  to  the  height  of  3000  or  4000  feet,  with 
mountains  behind  them  more  than  doubling  this 
elevation. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Tlie  Slate  Trade.— The  manufacture  of  schoolfl 
slates,  black  boards,  roof  slates,  and  mantel  pieces, 
by  the  Lehigh  Slate  Company,  of  this  State,  has 
become  an  important  branch  of  trade  to  Philadel- 
phia. At  the  agency  ot  the  company,  in  Straw- 
berry street,  a  number  of  specimens  of  marbleizec  » 
slate  may  be  seen,  some  of  which  equal  marble  foi 
beauty  of  colour  and  polish.  The  slate  is  obtainec 
from  the  quarries  at  Slatington,  near  Bethlehem 
where  some  three  hundred  men  are  employed  t( 
prepare  the  rough  products  of  the  quarry  for  mar  " 
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ket.     The  slabs   are   taken  out 


in  sizes  ranging 


from  twenty  to  thirty  square  feet,  and  then  cut  up 
in  sizes  for  bureau  tops,  mantels,  counters,  &c.  Th 
slate,  after  being  ground  smooth,  is  painted  with 
the  various  colours  desired,  and  then  placed  in  an 
oven  and  baked  until  the  colours  become  perfectly 
impregnated  with  the  slate.  It  is  then  polished  to 
the  highest  degree,  which  brings  out  the  colours 
strongly.  The  plate  thus  prepared  is  said  to  be 
stronger  than  the  marble,  and  costs  only  about 
onehalf  of  that  article.  Though  this  art  of  beau- 
tifying slate  has  only  been  in  operation  in  this  State 
some  six  or  ten  months,  it  is  very  extensively  known, 
great  measure,  has  superseded  marble 
for  mantels.  Sac. — Ledger. 

for  "  The  Friend." 

It  is  not  known  to  me  who  is  the  author  of  the 
little  article  in  last  week's  "  Friend,"  headed  "Go- 
to School,"  but  I  am  bold  to  say  that  I  was 
one  of  those  happy  children,  and  if  a  little  space 
could  be  afforded  for  the  following  few  words 
should  they  not  be  objectionable,  as  a  sequel  to 
that  article,  it  would  be  a  gratification  to  the  wri- 
ter. If  not  thought  best  to  insert  them,  please  for- 
ward  them  to  the  writer  of  the  above-mentioned 
sketch. 

"  GOIXG  TO  SCHOOL. 
^  But  those  happy  children  did  not  all  belong  to 
Grassfield  ;  some  were  there  from  the  hot  and  dusty 
summer  city,  drinking  in  health  and  happiness 
from  the  pure  country  air,  and  the  pure  country 
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kindness,  and   laying   the   foundations,   m   one   at 
east,   of  a  life-long  love  of  rural  life  that  has 

ver  been  a  purest  spring  of  happiness. 

And  a  still  more  native  place  is  quiet  Grassfield 
o  those  stranger  children,  than  will  ever  be  the 

reat  city,  in  whose   heart   they  were  born.     In 

leir  name,  then,  I  thank  the  author  of  "  Going 
0  School,"  for  the  beautiful  memories  awakened 

fresh  by  the  vivid  descriptions  of  that  simple 
ketch;  hoping  and  trusting  that  the  renewed 
^earnings  for  the  innocence  of  those  childish  hours 
nay  yet  be  realized  in  that  day  when  we  are  ena 
led  again  to  become  as  little  children,  for  Hi 
ake.  g 

Hamilton,  Second  mo.  22d,  1858. 


borrower  and  the  lender,  and  he  suggested  as  much 
to  John.  The  lender  assented  to  the  propriety  of 
such  a  course.  Paper,  pen,  and  ink  were  produced, 
and  between  the  two  a  document  was  concocted,' 
stating  that  John  had  lent  Peter  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  Peter  would  repay  to  John  in  "tree 
nionts."  This  Peter  signed,  and  thus  far  the  two 
financiers  made  the  thing  "all  regular  and  ship- 
shape." ^  But  at  this  point  a  difficulty  presented 
Itself.  They  both  knew  that  the  notes  were  drawn 
in  the  operation  of  borrowing  and  lending,  which 
they  had  witnessed,  but  neither  of  them  had  ob- 
served what  disposition  was  made  of  the  document, 
neither  could  tell  whether  it  was  for  the  borrower 
or  lender  to  take  charge  of  the  paper.  Here  was 
a  dilemma.     At  last  a  bright  idea  struck  John  : 

"  You  have  de  money  to  pay,  Peter,  so  you  must 
take  dis  paper  so  as  you  can  see  as  you  have  to 
pay  it." 

This  was  conclusive;  the  common  sense  of  the 
thing  was  plain,  and  Peter  pocketed  his  money 
and  his  note,  «  so  as  he  could  see  that  he  had  to 
pay  it."  Three  months  passed  over,  and  punctually 
tothe  day  appeared  Peter,  and  paid  over  the  pro- 
mised sum  to  John.  This  being  done,  the  mugs 
and  pipes  were  again  brought  out.  Alter  puffing 
a  while,  Peter  produced  the  note,  and  handed  it  to 
John,  with  the  remark:  "xVow,  John,  you  must 
take  the  note,  so  that  you  can  see  that  the  money 
has  been  paid." 


The  Priest  and  the  Irish  Mi/hnan.—The  fol- 
owing  amusing  instance  of  Irish  wit  on  the  part 


Unsophisticated  Honesty.— hi  these  days  of 
audulent  over-reaching  of  creditors,  and  dishonor- 
ble  shifts  to  avoid  the  payment  of  honest  debts,  it 
!  refreshing  to  hear  of  men  who  value  honesty 
bove  all  price,  and  need  no  legal  pressure  to  en- 
)rce  their  adherence  to  the  path  of  integrity.  An 
wly  number  of  Uarjxfs  Magazine  gives  the  fol- 
■wing  anecdote  of  the  business  transaction  of  a 
>uple  of  Dutchmen.  If  men  more  accustomed  to 
16  laws  which  govern  the  business  world  had 
jual  share  of  rectitude,  we  mi 
iiief  from  monetary  embarrassments, 


hope  for  early 


OW  THE  DUTCHMAN  GAVE  A   PROMLSSORY  NOTE. 

There  were  two  early  settlers  in  the  western  part 
Pennsylvania,  whose  names  were  Peter  and  John, 
eter  had  increased  the  size  of  his  farm  by  anuex- 
g  to  it  a  small  tract  of  land  adjoining-,  and  he 
eked  about  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  sum  which 
IS  necessary  to  pay  for  his  new  acquisition.  He 
lied  upon  his  neighbour  John  to  borrow  the 
nount.  John  consented  at  once,  and,  going  into 
lother  room,  he  brought  out  an  old  bread  basket 
.d  counted  down  the  desired  number  of  dollars' 
id  then  the  two  sat  down  to  two  large  earthen 
ugs  of  cider,  and  as  many  pipes  of  tobacco.  After 
loking  over  the  matter  for  a  while,  it  occured  to 
jter  that,  in  a  similar  transaction,  he  had  seen  or 
rd  something  like  a  note  passing  between  the 


of  a  Koman  Catholic  milkman,  in  foiling  the  at 
tempts  of  a  priest  to  make  him  give  up  reading  the 
Bible,  was  related  by  Dr.  Dowling,  in  an  address 
during  the  anniversary  week. 

On  reaching  the  milkman's  humble  cabin  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  the  priest  thus   addressed   him  : 
"^\'hy,  my  good  fellow,  I  am  informed  that  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bible ;  is  my  infor- 
mation correct?" 

'  Sure  and  it  is  true,  plase  yer  riverence,  and  a 
fine  book  it  is  too." 

"  But  you  know,"  said  the  priest,  "that  it  is  very 
wrong  for  an  ignorant  man  like  you  to  read  the 
Scriptures." 

"Ah"  replied  Pat  "but  you  must  be  aflher  pro- 
vin  that  same  before  I'll  consint  to  leave  off." 

"  That  I  will  do  from  the  book  itself.  JS'ow  turn 
to  1  Peter  ii.  2,  'As  new  born  babes,  desire  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby.' 
Now  you  are  only  a  babe,  and  are  therefore  wrong 
to  read  the  Scriptures  yourself.  You  are  here  told 
to  'desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,'  and  one 
understands  what  the  'sincere  milk'  is,  must 
give  it  you  and  tend  you." 

Pat  listened  attentively  to  the  Priest's  authori- 
tative address,  but  no  way  at  a  loss,  replied  : 

"But  be  aisy,  your  riverence,  while  I  tell  you, 
A  little  time  ago,  when  I  was  took  ill,  I  got  a  man 
to  milk  my  cows,  and  what  do  you  think  he  did? 
Why  astead  of  givin'  me  the  rale  milk,  he  chated  me 
by  putting  wather  into  it ;  and  if  you  get  my  Bible, 
perhaps  you  may  be  afther  serving  me  that  same. 
No,  no,  ril  kapo  my  cow  and  milk  it  mvself,  and 
then  I  shall  get  the  sincere  milk,  and 'not  as  I 
might  from  you,  mixed  with  wather." 

The  priest  thus  finding  himself  defeated,  and  de- 
sirous that  the  mischief  should  spread  no  farther 
said  in  a  conciliatory  tone  : 

"Well,  Pat,  I  see  you  are  a  little  wiser  than  I 
thought  you ;  and  as  you  are  not  quite  a  babe,  you 
may  keep  your  Bible,  but  don't  lend  it  or  read  it 
to  your  neighbours. 

Pat,  eyeing  his  admonitor  very  cunningly  and 
Beriously,  replied  :  ^ 


Sure  enough,  your  riverence,  while  I  have  a 
cow  and  can  give  a  little  milk  to  my  poor  neigh- 
bours who  have  none,  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so,  as  a 
Christian  ;  and  saving  your  riverence,  I  will!" 

The  priest  concluding  that  the  honest  milkman 
was  rather  a  tough  customer,  gave  up  the  argument, 
and  walked  off  abashed. 

How  Mine  is  Made  in  Calijhrtiia.—Vse  have 
on  previous  occasions  expatiated  on  the  capabilities 
of  the  Golden  State  as  a  wine-producing  country 
and  we  now  transcribe  from  the  Los  Angelos  Utar 
a  description  of  the  method  of  manufacturing  this 
beverage  in  that  city  from  native  grapes  :— 
_  "  The  first  operation  in  the  process  of  wine-mak- 
ing, alter  the  grapes  arrive  at  the  mill,  is  to  shell 
them  off  the  stems;  six  men  are  emploved  in  this 
operation.  The  grapes,  as  they  come  from  the  vine- 
yard,  are  thrown  upon  coarse  wire  sieves  which 
are  firmly  set  at  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees 
above  and  around  the  mill.  Wooden  forks  are 
used  to  shell  the  grapes,  which,  as  they  are  detached 
and  moved  about  on  the  sieves,  fall  through  into  a 
hopper,  which  conveys  them  to  the  mill.  The  stems 
remain  upon  the  sieves,  and  are  removed  by  hand. 
The  mill  is  formed  by  two  horizontal  wooden 
cylinders,  about  three  feet  long,  and  ten  inches  or 
a  loot  in  diamater.  These  are  kept  in  motion  by 
means  of  a  crank,  which  is  easily  turned  by  one 
man.  The  mashed  grapes  fall  from  the  cylinders 
into  a  large  shallow  tank,  from  which  the  juice  ra- 
pidly flows  off,  and  passing  through  a  couple  of 
sieves,  to  separate  any  skins  or  seeds  which  flow 
along  with  it,  is  raised  by  a  pump  and  conducted 
to  the  fermenting  tubs.  These  vessels  hold  from 
eightto  fifteen  hundred  gallons  each.  The  juice 
in  this  state,  fermented  without  the  skins  or  pulp 
produces  white  wine.  The  skins  and  pulp,  toge- 
ther with  the  seeds,  are  removed  to  other  tubs 
where  during  the  process  of  fermentation,  colour- 
ing matter  IS  extracted,  forming  red  wine. 

To  give  a  high  colour  to  the  wine,  the  pomace, 
as  It  rises  to  the  surface  during  fermentation  is 
frequently  broken-up  and  stirred  into  the  wi'ne. 
This  IS  only  practised  when  the  juice,  pulp,  and 
skins  are  fermented  together  in  the  same  vessel. 

After  the  mash  is  sufficiently  fermented,  which 
occupies  from  ten  to  eighteen  days,  the  wine  is 
drawn  off  into  pipes,  and  the  pomace  is  then  taken 
to  the  press,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  pressure 
produced  by  a  five-inch  screw.  Surrounding  and 
attached  to  this  screw  is  a  drum  of  about  ten  feet 
in  diameter;  a  rope  is  wound  upon  this  drum,  and 
one  end  carried  to  a  capstan,  when  the  power  of 
two  or  more  men  is  applied  to  long  bars,  which 
produce  a  leverage  of  no  insignificant  amount 
I-ive  men  are  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  ope- 
ration. ^ 

The  daily  product  of  wine  is  two  thousand  gal- 
lons, and  the  estimated  product  of  the  present  vin- 
tage IS  eighty  thousand  gallons. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  which  has  been 
applied  to  force  the  bruised  grape  to  yield  its  spirit 
yet  so  endurable  are  the  exhilarating  qualities  of 
this  fruit  that  the  pomace  still  contains  enouo-h  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  man  ;  so  the  pomace  is  sold 
to  distillers,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  for  the  po- 
mace from  which  one  thousand  gallons  of  wine 
have  been  made.  The  pomace  is  mixed  with  water, 
and  then  subjected  to  distillation,  and  the  result  is 
a  good  distillation  of  pure  grape  brandy. 


not  afraid  of  those  trials  which  God  may  see 
fit  to  send  upon  thee.  It  is  with  the  wind  and  the 
storm  of  tribulation  that  God,  in  the  garner  of  the 

soul,  separates  the  true  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

I  Molinos. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


The  eye  of  a  godly  man  is  not  fixed  on  the  false 
sparkling  of  the  world's  pomp,  honour,  and  wealth. 
It  is  dead  to  them,  being  quite  dazzled  with  a 
greater  beauty. 


Early  religion  lays  the  foundation  of  happiness 
both  in  time"  and  eternity.  And  as  religion  is  a 
personal  business,  if  all  the  world  were  to  forsake 
Christ,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  follow  him. 


THE    FRIEND. 


SECO.ND  MONTH  27,   1858. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  6th  inst._ 
No  later  news  from  India  or  China  had  been  reeeived. 
The  British  Parliament  was  in  session.  Lord  Palmerston 
had  ?iven  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  m  a  bill  for 
the  amendment  of  the  government  of  India,  and  Earl 
Grav  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  present  a  petition 
from  the  East  India  Gompany  against  any  alteration  in 
their  Constitution.  A  bill  has  been  proposed,  giving 
authority  to  the  East  India  Company  to  raise  a  loan  o 
not  over  ten  millions  sterling.  It  is  now  stated  that  th 
horrid  tales  which  have  been  so  long  current,  respecting 
the  mutilations  by  the  natives  of  India,  of  English  men 
and  women,  have  been  grossly  exaggerated,  if  not  actu 
ally  untrue.  A  bill  had  been  Introduced,  and  read  th. 
first  time   abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  Frederick  William  embarked 
on  the  2d  inst.,  for  Prussia.  .„„,,. 

The  steamship  Leviathan  was  successfully  floated  in 
the  Thames  on  the  31st  ult.  She  will  remain  at  her 
moorings  opposite  Deptford,  until  her  internal  arrange- 
ments are  completed.  The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company 
publish  a  report  to  the  sharehglders  It  will  require 
Lore  capital  to  pay  for  the  seven  hundred  miles  of  cable 
now  making.  A  frightful  colliery  exp  os.on  had  occur- 
red at  a  pit  near  Ashton-under-Lyne,  by  which  a  large 
number  of  men  lost  their  lives.  ,„    ,    ,^     ,. 

The  sales  of  cotton  in  the  Liverpool  Market  for  the 
week,  were  74,000  bales.  Fair  Orleans,  lid.;  fair  Mo- 
biles 7  W  ■  fair  Uplands,  Id.  The  Manchester  advices 
continued  favourable,  and  all  qualities  of  goods  have 
advanced.  Breadstuff's  were  very  duU.  T;\  estern  Caual 
flour,  20s.  6d.  a  22«.  Gd.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
22.S.  ed.  a  23«.  .      .       .    v       u  j 

The  improvement  which  wag  beginning  to  be  observed 
in  the  general  trade  of  France,  had  been  checked  by  the 
rumours  in  regard  to  the  restrictive  measures  proposed 
bv  the  government.  There  was  a  general  declin 
ui-ice  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the  French  market 
conspirators,  Orsini  and  Pierri,  confess  all  thai 
pnted  to  them.  Their  murderous  designs  included  thi 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples.  The  project  for  a  sub- 
marine tunnel  between  France  and  England  had  been 
submitted  in  France  to  an  official  commission  named  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  James  Odier,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  bankers  of  Paris,  had  failed 
with  liabilities  to  about  §1,000,000.  This  failure  caused 
the  suspension  of  several  other  firms.  The  Legislative 
Chambers  had  before  them  a  law  empowering  the  exe- 
cutive to  remove  from  Paris  all  persons  who  may  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  The  Jlomteur 
publishes  letters-patent  nominating  the  Empress  Regent, 
in  case  of  any  calamity  befalling  the  Emperor,  before 
the  Prince  Imperial  attains  his  majority. 

At  the  trial  of  the  Neapolitan  Revolutionists  of  the 
Sixth  month  last,  which  has  commenced  at  Salerno,  280 
prisoners  appeared  in  court.  These  wretched  creatures 
have  been  treated  with  great  cruelty,  the  allowance  for 
the  support  of  each  was  about  three  cents  a  day,  and  at 
their  trial  many  of  them  were  pale,  dried  up,  shivering, 
and  shrinking  from  the  cold,  and  scarcely  able  to  walk 
upright  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger. 

The  Russian  Emperor  Alexander,  to  add  example  to 
precept,  has  resolved  to  emancipate  all  the  serfs  on  his 
private    domain,   securing  to  them  all  th 
granted  to  peasants  of  private  individuals,  and  giving 
them  the  buildings  in  which  they  reside. 

UNITED  STATES.— Congress.— The  attention  of  this 
body  is  so  much  riveted  to  the  Kansas  question  th; 
other  topics  receive  little  consideration.  The  bill  for  the 
increase  of  the  army  stands  next  in  interest,  and  har 
been  further  debated  in  the  Senate.     It  seems  probabl 


enormous.  It  was  asserted  by  Senator  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, that  the  cost  of  the  army  has  amounted  to  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  national  expenditure  since  the 
origin  of  the  U.  S.  government.  He  calculated  the  cost 
■  regiment  of  regulars  that  might  be  added  to  the 
army  at  about  one  million  of  dollars  per  annum.  A  num- 
ber of  the  Senators  consider  also  that  the  Mormon  rebel- 
lion has  been  much  magnified,  and  that  the  whole  diffi- 
culty might  be  removed  by  pacific  means.  The  majority 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  have  reported  a 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  the  Lecompton 
Constitution.  A  minority  report  was  presented  by  Se- 
nator Douglas,  and  another  by  Senators  CoUamer  and 
Wade,  in  which  they  contend  that  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution and  its  adoption  were  concocted  and  expected 
to  supersede  the  triumph  of  justice  in  Kansas,  and  that 
to  admit  it  by  Congress  is  but  to  give  success  to  fraud 
and  encouragement  to  iniquity.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  House  on  Kansas  affairs,  a  re- 
solution was  adopted  instructing  the  chairman  to  pro- 
cure from  the  State  department  the  registry  and  census 
of  the  votes  of  Kansas,  "  in  accordance  with  the  law." 
Resolutions  providing  for  the  means  of  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  referred,  were  all  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  8  to  7. 

A'ew  roj-A.- Mortality  last  week,  473.  On  the  17th, 
a  fire  in  Maiden  Lane  destroyed  property,  valued  at 
$250,000.  Since  Mayor  Tiemann  came  into  ofBce,  strong 
efforts  have  been  made  to  break  up  the  business  of  the 
lottery  policy  dealers.  Altogether  62  of  these  people 
have  been  arrested,  23  of  whom  were  locked  up  m  the 
Tombs,  and  the  rest  gave  bail  to  appear  for  trial.  A 
writ  of  execution  for  $636,000  having  been  sued  out  by 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  against  the  Collins  line  of  Li 
pool  steamers,  for  moneys  advanced,  an  attachment  has 
been  issued  against  the  steamers  composing  the  line, 
they  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  It  is  said  that 
efforts  are  making  to  dispose  of  these  fine  vessels  to  th; 
Russian  government. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  173. 

Si.  iou2«.— Early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  Pa 
cific  Hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  number  of  the 
lodgers  lost  their  lives  in  the  flames. 

Rhode  Island.— The  returns  of  all  the  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  establishments  show  100  on  full  time, 
61  on  short  time  or  partial  operation,  19  stopped  ;  27,523 
hands  on  full  time,  10,805  on  short  time,  8198  idle. 
Compared  with  the  week  before,  there  was  an  increase 
of  10  mills  and  over  2000  hands  working  full  time.  The 
number  of  hands  totally  out  of  employment  decreased 


is  in 


rence,  Italy,  who  have  heretofore  obtained  the  seed  from 
Egypt. 

The  British  House  of  Lords. — By  the  muster-roll  of  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal"  of  the  present  British 
Parliament,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  who  com- 
pose the  House  of  Lords,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-one. 
Of  the  entire  catalgoue,  exclusive  of  princes  of  royal 
blood,  there  are  only  one  hundred  and  eighteen  peers 
whose  titles  are  older  than  the  reign  of  George  III. 


WANTED. 
A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School 
this  city.     Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1110  Arch  street. 
Anna  Maria  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 

WEST-TOWN  BOAHDING-SCHOOL. 
An   unmarried   Friend  of  suitable   qualifications,    is 
wanted   to   act  as   Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  thi 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  Scattergood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  a 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  o 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  ac 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistak,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


The  Banks  of  all  the  chief  Atlantic  cities  are  still  in- 
creasing their  stock  of  specie.  In,most  of  them  the 
amounts  are  large  beyond  precedent.  Those  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  the  20th  in-t.,  held  $31,416,077. 

Miscellaneous.  — Free  Counties  in  Western  Virginia.— U 
is  stated  that  two  new  counties— Buchanan  and  Breck 

enridge are  to  be  erected  from  portions  of  Tazewell, 

during  the  present  session.  The  Jeffersonville  Advocate 
says  that  in  the  former,  there  are  only  three  s/ares- and 
in  the  latter,  there  exists  the  anomaly  in  Virginia  of  a 
county  in  which  slavery  has  not  a  single  representa- 
tive. 

The  Chateaux  in  i^rance.— According  to  a  general  sur- 
vey lately  made  of  all  the  old  castles  and  country  seats 
existing  in  France,  there  remained  20,312,  whereof 
311  are  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  804  of  the  14th 
and  15th,  and  3114  of  the  16th.  The  others  are  of  a 
later  date.     More  than  2500  of  them  have  drawbridges, 

rrets,  and  crenellated  battlements. 

Pork  Trade  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.— The  number  of  hogs 
received  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  this  season,  is  423,483, 
against  344,512  for  the  same  time  last  year.  The  busi- 
ness this  season  is  expected  to  exceed  450,000. 

The  Bark  Adriatic,  which  has  given  the  French  au- 
thorities so  much  trouble,  has,  it  is  said,  again  escaped. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  storm  at  night,  the  American  ves- 
sel put  to  sea. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad.—T\rentj  miles  of  this 
work  have  been  completed  in  time  to  secure  the  grants 
appropriated  by  Texas.     Cars  are  now  running  on  the 

^°]iustralian  Gold.— Dmmg  the  year  1857,  the  ship- 
ments  of  gold  from  the  colony  amounted  to  2,582,79; 

"""i^Kingfor  Canada.— The  Sandwich  (C.  W.)  Merci 
advocates  the  erection  of  Canada  into  an  independ. 


that  Congress  will  permit 


the  increase  of  the  army  only 


by  authorizing  the  President  to  accept  the  services  of 
volunteers,  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  regiments.  The 
espenses  of  the  U.  S.  army,  small  as  it  is,  are  air 


kingdom  with   a  permanent 


A  member  of  the 


royal  family  of  England  is  proposed  as  the  most  eligible 
person  to  found  a  Canadian  dynasty. 

Cotton  Seed  for  Oil.— The  ships  Highland  Light  and 
Masobac  were  at  the  outer  anchorage  of  Galveston 
Texas,  on  the  2d  inst.,  taking  on  board  cargoes  of  cot- 
ton seed,  for  some  cotton  seed  oil  manufacturers  in  Flo- 


Died,  First  month  10th,  1858,  at  the  residence  of  he 
daughter,  Elizabeth  S.  Leeds,  in  Germantown,  Pheb 
Fell,  relict  of  Dr.  David  Fell,  of  Buckingham,  Bucks  Co 
Pa.,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Franklor 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  20th  of  the  First  mo.,  1858,  at  Fallsingtoi 

Bucks  county.  Pa.,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age,  Sarah  W 
wife  of  David  Brown  ;  an  esteemed  member  of 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  This  dear  Friend  had  lou 
been  subjected  to  a  bodily  affliction,  which  confined  he 
much  of  the  latter  part  of  her  time  to  the  house,  and  frt 
quently  to  her  bed,  and  produced  an  abundance  of 
fering,  which,  it  may  be  truly  said,  she  bore  with  exeni 
plary  patience.  She  manifested  much  christian  resigns 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  her  friends  have  the  consolii 
evidence  that  she  looked  forward  to  a  happy  immorti 
ty  with  a  well  grounded  hope. 

,  on  the  12th  of  the  Second  mo.,  1858,  at  Fall 

igton,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  ag 
Mercy  W^,  daughter  of  Abraham  Brown ;  a  member 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

^  on  the   I7th   inst.,  Jane  Clark;  a  member 

Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  68th  year  of  h. 
age.  "The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,"  and  the  m, 
mory  of  this  dear  Friend  is  precious,  and,  we  believ 
will  live  in  the  hearts  of  her  surviving  relatives 
friends,  who  have  witnessed  her  circumspect  uprig 
walking,  her  integrity  and  unobtrusive  worth.  She 
sessed  a  clear  and  sound  judgment,  and  a  benevole 
heart,  sympathizing  with  the  poor  and  needy,  and  ! 
ministering  to  their  wants.  By  a  submission  to  the  san 
tifying  power  of  Divine  grace,  she  was  qualified  for  e« 
vice  in  the  church,  and  during  many  years  occupied 
station  of  overseer,  being  engaged  for  the  support  of  t 
discipline,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  religious  prin; 
pies  and  testimonies,  which  were  dear  unto  her 
loss  is  deeply  felt.  But  having  been  concerned  that  1 
day's  work  should  keep  pace  with  the  day,  and  to  ha 
•'  oil  in  her  vessel,  with  her  lamp,"  we  believe  that  t 
summons  found  her  not  unprepared  to  meet  the  Bri- 
groom  of  souls,  and  that  she  is  now,  in  the  enjoyment 
that  eternal  rest,  which  is  prepared  for  the  people 

God.  ^ 

KOBE,  PILE  &  M'ELEOT,  PKINTEES, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  JEstLetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  jiage  l!14.) 
Galilee,  city  of  Nazareth,  Hay  30,  1853. 
On  one  occasion  when  the  Saviour  was  preachint 
_n  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  the  people  were  of- 
ended  at  the  boldness  and  plainness  of  his  instruc- 
ions  ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  evangelist  Luke  that 
hey  "  rose  up  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
ed  him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whereon  their 
ity  was  built  that  they  might  cast  him  down  head- 
ong.''  There  are  a  number  of  steep  places  in  the 
■leinity  of  the  city  which  would  answer  to  the  terms 
f  this  statement.  The  celebrated  traveller,  Dr, 
.larke,  who  visited  this  place  a  few  years  since 
hinks  that  a  precipice  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of 
he  city,  and  above  the  Maronite  church,  is  proba- 
cy the  precise  spot  which  is  alluded  to  in  th 
assairc. 


Such  are  some  of  the  objects,  natural  and  his- 
Mical,  which  interest  the  traveller's  attention  in 
fazareth.  But  I  stop  here,  after  what  we  have 
bus  seen,  both  here  and  in  other  parts  of  Palestine, 
D  meditate  a  moment  upon  the  character  of  that 
'onderful  being,  whose  history  is  closely  associated 
'ith  these  places.  We,  who  live  in  these  later  ai^es, 
ave  never  seen  personally  this  groat  friend  and 
iacher  of  our  race;  but  I  suppose  I  may  be  per- 
utted  to  say  in  common  with  many  others,  that 
mg  and  grateful  meditations  on  his  history  hav 
iven  an  existence  to  his  image  in  the  heart.  He 
vcs  m  the  soul;— always  in  the  consolations  of  his 
istaimng  and  sympathetic  presence;  and  some 
mes  in  the  brightness  of  that  heavenly  appear- 
Qce,  of  that  celestial  personality,  which  imagina 
bn  loves  to  originate  and  to  ascribe  to  him.  '^But 
srhaps,  I  may  justly  add,  that  these  scenes,  where 
;;  grew  up  from  childhood,  and  where  he  toiled 
ad  suffered,  have  given  him  a  greater  distinctness 
I  my  thoughts;— a  greater  nearness  in  my  affec- 
jns. 

In  the  passage  in  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus, 
lere  a  reference  is  made  to  Christ,  he  is  spoken 
as  a  man  of  wisdom,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  doer 
wonderful  works ;  but  no  reference  is  made  to 
personal  appearance.  Nor  is  there  any  account 
his  personal  appearance  in  the  more  authentic 
Eord  of  the  evangelists.  There  is  a  painted  por- 
iit,  however,  which  is  very  ancient,  and  which 
rports  in  the  Latin  inscription  which  accompanies 
to  be  a  true  portrait  of  the  Saviour.  This  cele- 
Jtod  portrait,  which  was  brought  to  Palestine 
Spain  many  ages  since,  was  formerly  in  pos- 


of  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Nazareth,  and 
still  belongs  to  it.  We  made  inquiries  for  it,  but 
learned  that  it  had  been  taken  for  some  temporary 
purpose  to  another  convent.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  more  fully  the  history  of  this  portrait 
which  naturally  attracts  a  considerable  degree  of 
curiosity.  ° 

There  is  also  a  letter  extant,  purporting  to  have 
been  written  during  the  life-time  of  Christ  by  Pub- 
lius  Lentulus  to  the  Koman  Senate,  which  .rives  a 
description  of  Christ's  person.  He  says,  "  There 
ppeared  in  these  our  days  a  man  of  great  virtue 
named  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  yet  living  amon^  ' 
-—and  of  the  Gentiles  is  accepted  as  a  proph'et  of 
the  truth,  but  his  own  disciples  call  him  the  Son  of 
(rod."  The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  him,  as  cur- 
ing all  manner  of  disea.ses,  and  as  raising  the  dead. 
He  then  farther  describes  him  as  comely  or  well 
formed,  and  somewhat  tall  in  stature ;— with  a 
serious  expression  of  countenance,  but  such  as  is 
cakulated  to  excite  love  as  well  as  reverence.  *  * 
These  and  other  things  are  said  in  this  letter, 
which  IS  admitted  to  be  ancient,  although  it  is  not 
received  by  learned  men  and  critics  as  havino-  been 
written  at  the  time  claimed  for  it,  and  by  tfe  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  ascribed.  But  without  beino^ 
necessarily  regarded  as  genuine  in  the  matter  of  its 
authorship,  ' 


not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
It  may  possibly  embody  some  of  the  traditional 
ideas  of  the  Saviour's  personal  appearance,  which 
W5re  handed  down  undoubtedly  for  many  ages.  *  * 
I  have  been  at  the  place  where  he  was  born,  and 
the  place  where  he  died ;— to  the  river  where  he 
was  baptized,  and  the  garden  where  he  suffered  his 
^gony.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  that 
"  well  of  Jacob,"  where  he  conversed  with  the  wo- 
man of  Samaria ;  and  in  looking  down  upon  the  lake 
of  Galilee,  I  may  be  said  almost  literally  to  have 
seen  the  place  of  his  footsteps  on  the  sea.  I  am 
low  in  Nazareth.  With  deep  emotion  I  look  upon 
he  place  where  he  grew  up— a  child  among  chil- 
dren—the son  of  an  humble  and  believing  mother. 
It  was  here,  on  these  hills  and  in  this  deep  and  se- 
cluded valley— the  playmate  of  the  fountain  and 
the  rocks— that  he  walked  abroad  in  the  evening 
.shade  or  in  the  early  morning  ray.  It  was  here" 
in  the  solitude  of  nature,  and  in  the  divine  stillness 
of  the  soul,  that  he  listened  to  the  holy  revelations 
of  truth  and  love.  It  was  here  that  he  "  increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature;  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man."  His  story  is  in  the  Bible.  The  scene  of  it 
IS  in  these  regions,  which  we  have  thus  been  per- 
mitted to  visit.  Whatever  doubts  may  now  rest 
upon  his  personal  appearance,  none  rests  upon  the 
great  facts  of  his  incarnation,  his  character,  his 
labours,  the  scenes  of  his  residence,  and  his  history. 
Unchanging  nature  stands  up  in  faithful  confirma- 
tion of  the  historian's  statement. 

Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  a  sacrifice  for 
sin.  He  died  that  the  world  might  be  restored 
from  sin  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  and  once 
more  brought  into  harmony  with  God.  From  the 
moment  that  he  ascended  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and 
was  fastened  there— an  offering  so  pure,  so  exalted 
that  all  men  and  holy  angels  and  all  holy  exist- 
ences might  see  it— from  that  hour  of  transcendent 
agony,  and  of  infinite  victory— all  types  and  sha- 
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dows  and  offerings  and  sacrifices  fled  away.  The 
cross  on  the  rock  of  Calvary  was  the  last  altar. 
Christ  was  the  last  victim.  That  great  sufferintr' 
reaches  and  heals  all  other  suffering.  Of  its  mighty 
power  in  purifying  the  soul  from  evil,  and  in  giving 
hope  in  sorrow  and  despair,  what  place,  what  coun- 
try, what  period  of  time  has  been  ignorant? 

_  But  Christ  was  a  teacher  also.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  time  the  question  has  been  asked  by  wise 
men  of  different  countries,- what  is  moral  good- 
ness,—what  is  virtue  ?  Plato,  instructed  by  the 
example  of  Socrates,  and  by  the  priests  of  Egypt, 
and  aided  still  more  by  his  own  reflections,  made 
some  approaches  to  the  true  answer;  but  spake 
nevertheless  obscurely,  and  with  hesitation.  But 
Jesus  Christ,  the  child  of  the  mountains  of  Judea, 
not  educated  in  Grecian  and  Koman  schools,  but 
taught  inwardly  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  spake  openly 
and  clearly.  He  grasped  the  truth  without  rea- 
soning upon  it;— because  the  truth  harmonizing 
with  purity,  and  fleeing  from  everything  which  is 
impure,  is  the  necessary  development  of  holy  hearts  ; 
and  beeau.se  it  proclaims  its  nature  and  its  name 
where  there  are  such  hearts  to  receive  and  appre- 
ciate it,  in  the  very  fact  of  its  existence.  By  his 
own  nature,  therefore,  he  was  a  prophet  of  the  truth. 
Being  born  of  God,  and  taught  of  God,  he  had 
the  truth  in  himself;  it  was  incarnated  in  his  hea- 
venly nature,— it  lived  in  his  life,  and  spake  in  his 
voice;— and  he  uttered  it,  therefore,  not  in  the  slow 
process  of  syllogisms,  but  by  the  intuitive  impulse 
and  necessities  of  inspiration. 

_  If  virtue  may  be  described  very  properly  as  the 
highest  excellence  of  moral  beings,  there  is  one 
thing  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  only  one  thing  which  can  constitute  it.  He 
gave  it  a  name  on  the  Galilean  mountains ;  and  he 
illustrated  its  reality  on  the  bloody  rock  of  Cal- 
vary. It  is  LOVE ;— not  merely  of  father  and  mo- 
ther, of  brother  and  sister;— not  merely  of  those 
of  our  own  name,  language  and  nation ; — but  the 
love,  pure  by  being  unselfish,— of  all  men,  of  all 
climes,  countries  and  situations ; — and  not  only  of 
all  men  but  of  all  existences  which  are  the  appro- 
priate objects  of  love;— a  love  which  flows  from 
God  in  its  source,  is  sustained  by  God  in  its  ac- 
tion, and  attaches  itself  to  everything  of  which 
God  is  the  author,  and  in  which  he  takes  an  in- 
terest. 

Such  love  is  Virtue;— not  merely  the  abstract 
conception  of  virtue,  but  its  living  essence.  Being 
a  life,  it  has  life's  mighty  and  living  power.  It 
unites  God  with  the  creatures  of  God.  It  unites 
the  creatures  of  God  with  each  other.  It  abolishes 
all  exclusiveness  and  all  limitations,  which  are  not 
founded  in  the  highest  wisdom,  and  required  by  the 
highest  good.  And  in  its  mighty  power  and  vast 
extent,  passing  as  it  does  from  the  centre  to  the 
'imits  of  existence,  it  may  be  said  to  harmonize 
infinity.  *  *  #  * 

And  yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  he  did  not 
announce  his  doctrines,  however  novel  and  import- 
ant they  might  be,  with  any  of  the  forms  and  af- 
fectations of  worldly  ceremony.  Brought  up  in  the 
mountains,  and  not  in  palaces,  he  was  no  son  of 
the  Caesars ;  but  a  plain  humble  man  of  the  people. 
He  spake  "  as  one  having  authority,"  and  yet  with- 
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-the  man  on  whom  power  sets 
•ushcs  him  to  the  earth, — if 


out  the  badges  of  authority.  He  had  no  sword  bj 
his  side,  no  diadem  on  his  head,  and  wore  no  float- 
ing and  decorated  robe  of  office.  The  vaulted  roof 
of°his  church  was  the  clear  blue  heavens  above  hiui. 
His  rostrum  was  a  rock  on  the  height  of  Tell  Hattin, 
or  a  fisherman's  boat  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  His 
audience  was  the  universal  heart  of  man  embodied 
and  represented  in  the  poor  and  suifering  multi- 
tudes of  men,  women  and  children  around  him. 
Humanity  with  him  was  something  which  was  far 
above  the  ordinary  distinctions  which  separate  man 
from  man.  His  insight  into  the  destinies  of  the 
future  elevated  the  individual,  and  gave  a  vastness 
to  his  character  by  means  of  the  vast  sphere  of 
development  which  expanded  around  him.  He 
saw  in  the  small  circle  of  man's  present  low  estate, 
an  infinity  of  progress.  He  saw  in  the  poorest,  the 
most  ignorant  man 
its  heavy  foot,  and 

not  the  seeds  and  beginnings,  at  least  thepossibi- 
lities  of  eternal  truth,  eternal  good  affection,  and 
eternal  glory.  And  therefore  his  heart  of  love  was 
filled  with  the  deepest  sympathy— he  recognized 
bond  of  pitying  and  sympathetic  union  between 
himself  and  the  greatest  sinner, — and  whatever  he 
had  to  say,  flowing  from  the  depths  of  eternal  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  was  said  in  the  spirit  of  sclf- 
forgetfulness, — without  the  artifices  of  a  false  rhe- 
tonc,— truly,  simply  and  feelingly. 

(To  be  continaed.) 


A  ford  to  Ziou's  Cliiidrcn, 
Dear  Friends,— Think  not  in  this  dark  and 
cloudy  day,  that  our  blessed  and  holy  Head  is  u 
mindful  of  the  afllictions  of  his  church  and  people ; 
that  he  hath  forgotten  to  be  gracious,  and  in  his 
anger  hath  shut  up  his  tender  mercies  from  us ; 
nay,  but  let  us  seek  to  be  clothed  upon  with  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  say, 
"  Lord,  increase  our  faith;"  that  so  we  maybe 
"  steadfast,  unmoveable,"  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that  as  we  are  kept 
under  his  holy  influence,  our  labour  will  not  be  in 
vain  in  the  Lord. 

As  vre  have  been  favoured,  through  adorable 
mercy,  to  be  brought  into  the  day  and  dispensa- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  to  behold  the 
spiritual  nature  thereof,  let  each  one  of  us  strive  to 
come  up  faithfully  in  our  respective  ranks ;  "  hold- 
ing the  Head,  from  whom  all  the  body  by  joints 
and  bands  having  nourishment  ministered  and 
knit  together,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God  : 
and  truly  our  calling  is  an  high  and  holy  calling, 
that  we  might  show  forth  his  praise,  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  that  heart-changing  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  our  worthy  forefathers  in  the  truth,  so  beau- 
tifully illustrated  in  their  lives  and  conversation, 
and  so  nobly  contended  for,  amidst  a  great  fight  of 
aflJiction,  and  of  cruel  persecution,  which  was  per- 
mitted to  attend  them. 

As  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon  us  a  necessity  to 
contend  for  the  same  precious  faith  which  they  did, 
and  to  uphold  those  christian  principles  which  have 
distinguished  us  as  a  people,  from  the  rise  of  our 
reliiiious  Society  to  the  present  day,  every  part  and 
parcel  of  which  is  as  binding  upon  us,  as  they  were 
upon  the  Society  at  any  former  period,  may  we 
stand  faithful  herein,  and  not  be  over-much  cast 
down,  because  of  the  apparent  disposition  of  many 
under  our  name,  to  modify  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  which  the  fiiithful  in  our  religious  So- 
ciety have  always  adhered  to,  and  to  let  fall  some 
of  our  well  known  christian  testimonies.  Remem- 
ber that  our  ever  compassionate  and  good  Shep- 
herd is  able  to  sustain  us  under  all  the  conflicts 


that  may  attend  us,  and  even  cause  that  these  af- 
flictions may  work  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.  He  is  able  also  to  forward 
his  own  work  in  the  earth,  and  to  ride  prosperously, 
because  of  truth,  and  meekness  and  righteousness, 
causing  many  to  come  and  inquire  after  the  new 
and  living  way  of  genuine  Quakerism,  it  being 
primitive  Christianity  revived. 

Then  let  us  cast  our  whole  care  upon  the  Lord 
who  gathered  us  to  be  a  people,  and  endeavour 
from  day  to  day,  to  be  faithful  to  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  maketh  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death ;  then  an  evidence  will  be 
aiven  us,  that  the  scriptural  language  is  applica- 
ble :  "  They  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels,  and  I  will 
spare  them  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  sob  that 
serveth  him."  My  heart  is  full  as  a  vessel  that 
wanteth  vent,  from  whence  the  current  of  fervent 
exercise  flows  towards  those  who  have  been  fa- 
voured to  realize  the  veil  rent  from  their  hearts, 
and  who  experience  in  themselves,  the  blessings  of 
the  new  covenant  dispensation.  Stand  fast  in  that 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  maketh  free,  and  be  ye 
not  entangled  with  any  yoke  of  bondage.  Seek 
not  an  easier  way  than  the  way  of  the  cross ;  be 
willing  to  be  accounted  fools  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
acknowledge  him  in  all  you  say  and  do,  that  you 
may  be  owned  by  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  Fa 
ther  and  the  holy  angels. 

The  language  of  the  prophet  comes  very  forcibly 
to  my  remembrance  :  "  For  Zion's  sake  will  I  not 
hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not 
rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as 
brightness,  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that 
burneth;"  all  the  children  of  Zion  are  impressively 
called  upon,  to  come  away  from  everything  that 
would  mar  her  beauty,  or  prevent  her  righteous- 
ness going  forth  as  brightness  :  hence  the  necessity 
for  all  to  take  heed  to'that  more  sure  word  of  pro- 
phecy, which  an  eminent  apostle  admonished  hi: 
fellow  believers  to  the  observance  of,  that  is  evar 
present  and  able  to  lead  and  guide  into  all  truth, 
and  away  from  all  that  the  Lord  hath  a  contro- 
versy with.  Dear  Friends,  let  a  deep  and  weighty 
sense  of  our  call  to  be  faithful  to  our  God,  be  the 
clothing  of  all,  that  we  may  be  led  on  in  meekness 
and  humility,  striving  together  for  the  faith  and 
hope  of  the  gospel ;  being  often  engaged  under  Di- 
vine influence  in  prayer  for  one  another;  and  that 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  would  strengthen 
all  of  Zion's  exercised  and  tribulated  children  to 
take  unto  them  the  whole  armour  of  God,  whereby 
to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one,  that 
so  she  may  come  up  from  the  wilderness,  fair  as 
the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army 
th  banners. 

0  that  the  Repairer  of  breaches  and  Restorer  of 
paths  to  dwell  in,  might  heal  the  breach  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  bringing  her  sons  and  daughters 
back  again  to  primitive  purity  and  holiness,  away 
from  an  inordinate  pursuit  after  the  things  of  thi; 
world,  which  often  chokes  the  good  seed  in  the 
heart,  and  renders  men  unfruitful,  and  alluring 
them  away  from  a  desire  to  assimilate  with  the 
world,  in  its  manners,  maxims,  and  customs;  that 
we  might  be  a  self-denying  people,  rcdeemed^and 
made  meet  to  receive  the  appellation  of  the  King's 
daughter,  of  whom  it  is  said,  she  "is  all  glorious 
within,  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold.  She  shall 
be  brought  unto  the  King  in  raiment  of  needle- 
work," "even  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
Zion's  everlasting  King,  who  gave  himself  for  the 
church  that  he  might  wash  it  with  water  by  the 
word,  and  present  it  faultless,  not  having  spot,  or 
wrinkle  or  any  such  thing.  J.  E. 

Barnesville,  Second  mo.  21st,  1858. 


Statiiiics  of  Vacci9iation.— 'Where  statistics  are 
reliable  and  comprehensive,  they  aid  materially  in 
solving  Focial,  political  and  other  problems ;  m  lact, 
nothing  is  more  valuable.  A  mass  of  information 
of  this  description,  respecting  small-pox  and  vac- 
cination, has  just  been  digested  for  a  leading  medi- 
cal Review  in  Loudon;  "and  as  the  subject  is  one 
which  interests  everybody,  and  is  not  confined  mere- 
ly to  professional  men,  we  shall  give  the  substance 
of  the  reviewer's  conclusions. 

The  first  fact  established  is,  that  small-pox  di- 
minishes in  its  mortality  in  proportion  as  efficient 
measures  are  taken  to  ensure  vaccination.  _  Thus, 
in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  vaccination  is  com- 
pulsory, and  where  accurate  statistical  tables  rela- 
to  the  subject  have  been  long  kept,  out  of  a 
thousand  deaths,  those  from   small   pox   average 
about  five.     In  Lombardy,  for  example,  the  pro- 
portion is  two  in  a  thousand  ;  in  Bavaria,  four ;  in 
Lower  Austria,  six ;   in  Saxony,  eight   and  three- 
quarters;   in  Bohemia,  two  ;   in  the  Rhenish  Pro- 
vinces, three  and  three-quarters;   in  Westphalia, 
six ;   and  in  Pomerania,  five  and   a  quarter.     In 
Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  where  vaccination 
is  not  universal,  the  proportion  varies  from  sixteen 
in  London,  to  forty-nine  in  Leland  ;  the  immumty 
decreasing  as  the  neglect  of  vaccination  increases. 
The  evidence  in  regard  to  periods  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  vaccination,  and  periods  since,  is  of 
a  similar  character.    Between  the  years  1776  and 
1806,  there   died,  in  lower  Austria,  of  small-pox, 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  four  persons 
out  of  every  million  of  the  population ;   while  be- 
tween the  years  1807   and    1850,  the   deaths  by 
small-pox,  in  every  million  of  inhabitants,  were  only 
three  hundred  and  forty.     Since  the  introduction 
of  vaccination,  therefore,  the  mortality  of  this  loath- 
some disease,  in  lower  Austria,  is  but  one  seventh 
of  what  it  was  before.     A  fact  like  this  refutes  a 
thousand  theories  about  the  perils  of  vaccination. 
The  statistics  of  other  countries  exhibit  substantial- 
ly the  same  result.     In  Bohemia,  the  mortality  by 
small-pox  is  only  one  tenth  of  what  it  was  before 
vaccination  was  introduced.     In  Prussia  it  is  one 
sixth  ;  in  Syria,  one  fifth  ;   in  Saxony,  one  fourth  ; 
in  Moravia,  one  twentieth.     The  increase  in  mor- 
tality, moreover,  keeps  pace  with  the  neglect  ol 
vaccination.    Where  the  practice  is  rigidly  enforced, 
the  ravages  of  the  disease  have  been  almost  entirely 
checked  ;  while  in  countries  where  vaccination  13 
not  compulsory,  the  mortality  is  still  exces-ive._  In 
proportion  as  vaccination  is   general  and  efficient, 
so  is  the  exclusion  of  small-pox  from  the  commu- 
nity, and  mortality  greatly  lessened. 

Another  striking  fact  is  established  by  these 
statistics.  It  is  that,  though  vaccination  does  nol 
positively  ensure  a  person,  for  a  whole  life-time 
immunity  from  small-pox,  it  yet  materially  de- 
creases the  chances  of  infection  and  affords  an  ah 
most  absolute  security  against  death  by  the  disease 
Of  nearly  seventeen  thousand  cases,  observed  il 
France,  between  the  years  1816  and  1841,sixteci 
out  of  every  hundred  who  died  had  not  been  vac 
cinatcd,  while  but  one  in  a  hundred  among  th. 
vaccinated  died.  Observations  in  Quebec,  Milan 
Vienna,  Switzerland,  London,  Malta, Bohemia,  am 
various  other  countries,  show,  with  differing  ratioi 
depending  probably  in  more  or  less  degree  on-  cli 
mate  and  other  local  influences,  very  much  th 
same  result.  In  our  own  city,  of  two  hundred  an( 
forty  cases,  observed  in  1825,  sixty  were  morta 
and  none  of  these  victims  had  ever  been  vaccinatcc 
These  facts  ought  to  convert  the  few  person 
who  still  oppose  vaccination.  They  show  that  wit 
proper  care  in  re-vaccinating,  when  the  scar  of  tb 
old  vaccination  begins  to  indicate  the  diminishin 
influence  of  the  preventive,  a  comparatively  abs( 
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lute  protection  may  be  secured,  if  not  against  a 
ujild  type  of  the  disease,  at  least  against  loss  of 
life  by  it. — Lale  Paper. 

Epistle. 

To  all  my  dear  friends  and  brethren  everywhere, 
He  that  hatLi  the  Son  of  God,  hath  life,  and  all  that 
have  not  the  Son  of  God,  have  not  life.  The  Son 
of  God  makes  free  from  all  sin,  and  is  come  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  aud  to  make  us  con- 
formable to  his  image — to  deface  and  destroy  the 
image  of  the  devil,  and  to  renew  us  up  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  so  to  bring  us  to  walk  in  right- 
eousness. Praises  be  to  the  glorious  God  forever, 
who  has  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  take  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.  The  Lamb  of  God,  the  Son 
of  God,  is  but  one  in  all  his  sous  and  daughters, 
and  they  are  all  one  in  Christ,  and  Christ  is  one  in 
them  all.  All  Friends  walk  worthy  of  your  calling 
in  all  holiness ;  for  holiness  becomes  the  saints  j 
without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  Every 
one  improve  your  talents,  labouring  in  the  vine- 
yard, dressing  the  Lord's  vine-yard,  that  ye  may 
loe  found  the  faithful  servants,  who  are  as  good 
servants,  and  walking  all  in  love  to  God,  and  one 
to  another.  Know  one  another  in  the  Spirit  which 
is  immortal ;  all  other  knowledge  in  the  flesh  veils 
the  pure,  and  hinders  your  discerning.  Therefoie 
dwell  all  in  the  pure  Spirit  of  God,  and  walking 
therein,  it  will  teach  you,  every  one  in  particular, 
to  kno-.v  God  the  Father  of  spirits.  And  all  stand 
uncovered  before  the  living  Lord  God  ;  for  wo  is 
to  every  one  that  is  covered,  but  not  with  the 
rit  of  the  Lord  ;  and  who  are  covered,  and  not 
with  his  Spirit,  will  not  stand  in  his  counsel.  But 
all  ye  who  are  uncovered,  walking  in  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  God,  it  will  keep  you  all  in  his  counsel,  to 
stand  before  the  Lord  bare  and  naked,  to  receive 
counsel  and  instruction  from  him.  So  God  Almighty 
be  with  you  all !  The  dew  of  heaven  is  falling  upo 
you  to  water  the  tender  plants ;  and  the  blessing 
of  God  be  amongst  you,  which  showers  down 
amongst  you !  The  heavenly  joy  fill  your  hearts, 
and  comfort  you  in  the  inward  man  in  all  tribula- 
tions. The  glorious  light  is  shining,  the  immortal 
is  bringing  forth  out  of  death,  the  prisoners  of  hope 
have  their  pardon,  the  debt  being  paid,  and  they 
[freely  purchased  by  Christ's  blood,  and  He  into 
the  prison-houses  is  come  ;  that  the  prisoners  begin 
*o  sing  in  hope  of  their  eternal  freedom,  for  joy  of 
beart  Teaping,  and  the  dumb  tongue  shall  sing 
)raises;  aud  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  aroshoot- 

a^ainst  the   wicked.     Therefore  be  bold   and 
raliant  for  the   Truth,   triumph  over  all  the  de- 
seivers,  aud  trample  upon  their  deceits.     1653. 
G.  P. 


From  the  Ediuburgh  Review. 

The  Heiliterranean. 

(Coritimiea  from  page  13S.) 

The  i.slands  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  few  ex- 
eptions.  offer  the  sami)  bold  elevation  to  the  eye. 
n  none  of  its  physical  features,  indeed,  is  this  Sea 
lore  remarkable  than  in  the  isles,  great  and  small, 
rhich  rise  so  numerously  out  of  its  profound  depths, 
hey  almost  all  attest  in  their  height,  abruptness, 
nd  other  features  those  great  subterranean  move- 
lents  in  past  ages,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as 
ng  variously  altered  the  relations  of  land  and 
ia  throughout  this  region.     Sicily,  the  first  and 

rest  of  these  i^les,  offers  equal  and  endless  in- 
vest to  the  naturalist  and  historian,  the  artist  and 
le  poet,  de.spite  those  centuries  of  misgovernment 
hich  have  passed  over  it.  We  may  affirm  with 
ifety  that  no  equal  surface  on  the  globe  concen- 
ates  so  many  objects  fitted  to  delight  the  eye  and 
te  imagination.     Sardi 


Cyprus  abound  in  magnificent  though  less  access! 
ble  scenery.  Corsica,  indeed,  niay  now  be  traversed 
(and  well  merits  to  be  so),  without  other  fear  than 
of  bad  lodgings  and  scanty  food.  The  traveller 
of  this  day,  forgetting  the  petulant  epigrams  of  Sc 
neca,  may  as  little  heed  the  savatie  stories  of  the 
vendetta,  which  still  linger  in  its  mountains,  forests, 
and  wild  villages.  Sardinia,  with  equal  natural 
attractions,  and  once  counted  among  the  granaries 
of  Home,  offers  far  less  facility  and  safety  to  the 
modern  tourist ;  but  its  political  connection  with 
the  freest  aud  mo^t  flourishing  of  the  Italian  States, 
gives  happier  augury  for  the  future.  Candia  and 
Cyprus,  scantily  known  to  us,  notwithstanding  their 
ancient  fame,  are  awaiting  the  changes  now  at  work 
in  every  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  and  which 
alike  afi'eot  the  fine  islands  crowding  the  archi- 
pelago, and  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  remark- 
ble  gulfs  in  the  world.  Amidst  the.se  labyrinth 
of  mountain  isles  and  lofty  coasts,  rich  in  historical 
recollections  of  every  age,  lies  the  passage  towards 
those  inner  seas,  where  early  history  and  fable  are 
blended  together  in  that  vague  mystery  which  has 
its  charm  even  for  those  who  are  labouring  after 
truth  and  reality.  In  this  great  gulf  of  the  Archi 
pelago,  moreover,  Grecian  poetry  found  the  mate- 
rial  for  some  of  its  finest  descriptions.  No  one  can 
have  made  a  winter  voyage  through  its  isles,  with 
out  recalling  those  passages — among  the  grandest 
of  Homer's  similes,  and  apparently  the  most  fami- 
liar to  his  imagination — where  the  rude  rock  and 
promontory  (at  every  moment  present  to  the  eye) 
are  pictured  as  beaten  upon  by  the  winds  which 
rush  through  these  narrow  island  channels,  and  by 
the  waves  of  the  seas  surrounding  them.  In  wit- 
nessing such  a  spectacle, — magnificent  wherever  it 
be, — the  voyager  in  this  sea  may  fairly  assume  it 
as  possible  that  the  poet  himself  had  gazed  on  the 
very  objects  before  him  ;  and  drawn  from  them 
that  noble  imagery,  which  has  become  the  inheri- 
tance and  poetic  wealth  of  every  succeeding  age. 

Among  the  other  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
we  are  bound  to  notice  the  Ionian  Isles  and  Malta, 
as  part  of  that  vast  and  complex  sovereignty  which 
Englishmen  have  spread  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 
We  count  them  among  our  dependencies,  though 
they  cannot  justly  or  expediently  be  considered  as 
colonies.  The  Ionian  Isles,  indeed,  we  should  be 
willing  to  regard  as  a  possession  held  in  trust  for 
some  future  Greek  sovereignty  in  the  Levant,  bet- 
ter constituted  than  the  feeble  little  kingdon  which 
now  bears  this  name,  though  it  embraces  but  an 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Greek  race  and  the 
Greek  soil.  If  ever  detached  from  our  rule,  these 
islands  will  carry  with  them  the  memorial  of  much 


Corsica,  Candia,  and 


s  wui  carry 
we  have  effected,  and  sought  to  effect  for  their  good 
— an  acknowledgment  grudgingly  made  by  the 
present  generation  of  islauders,  but  which  will  more 
frankly  come  from  their  posterity. 

Among  the  great  physical  features  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  most  peculiar  is  that  remarkable 
Strait  or  portal  which  forms  its  entrance  from  the 
Ocean ;  and  those  inner  channels  scarcely  less  re- 
markable, which  connect  it  with  the  inner  seas, 
washing  the  very  foot  of  the  Caucasian  Chain,  and 
even  penetrating  far  into  the  Russian  Steppes.  The 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  passage  between  Sea  and 
Ocean,  is  well  worthy  of  its  ancient  fame ;  and  il- 
ustrates  even  to  the  eye  those  fables  and  feelings 
of  earlier  times,  by  which  the  known  and  unknown 
inked  to  'ether  in  the  human  imagination. 
The  history  of  Hercules — that  curious,  fertUe,  and 
still  unexplained  .source  of  so  many  Grecian  and 
Oriental  myths — was  not  unnaturally  extended  to 
this  narrow  egress  from  the  known  sea ;  and  the 
mountain  columus,  Calpe  and  Abyle,  became  the 
labonaii  Herculis  metce,  the  stern  barrier  of  human 


progress  towards  the  west.  The  awe  inspired  by 
this  mixture  of  myth  and  reality  may  have  been 
purposely  augmented  by  the  tales  of  the  Phamician 
and  other  traders,  seeking  to  maintain  a  monopoly 
of  that  Ocean  traffic  by  which  they  were  enriched. 
The  early  voyages  of  discovery,  to  which  the  names 
of  Pharaoh-Necho,  Scylax  and  Hanno  are  severally 
attached,  did  but  little  to  correct  the  misconceptions 
of  ancient  geography  in  this  region ;  and  the  At- 
lantis and  Flesperide.s,  if  not  wholly  within  the  do- 
main of  fable,  are  probably  only  vague  traces  of 
some  early  discovery  of  the  Isles  on  the  African 
Coast.  Even  as  late  as  Juvenal,  the  intense  thirst 
for  gold  is  exemplified  by  the  mariners  rushing 
"nto  the  mysterious  ocean  beyond  Calpe,  to  obtain 
It. 

That  a  barrier  once  existed  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Atlantic,  the  violent  di.sruption  of 
which  opened  the  present  passage,  was  a  tradition 
of  antiquity,  more  natural  and  reasonable  than 
t  of  the  physical  speculations  of  the  time.  A 
strait,  contracted  in  one  point  to  a  little  more  than 
nine  miles  (not  half  the  width  of  the  Straits  of 
Dover),  might  well  suggest  such  a  conception.  And 
though  the  depth  of  the  mid-channel  at  the  nar- 
rowest point  is  fully  900  feet,  this  mu>t  neverthe- 
less be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  bar,  or  submarine 
ridge,  between  the  ocean  and  the  sea ;  since  the 
waters  deepen  rapidly  on  each  side — so  suddenly 
even  in  the  strait  itself,  that  between  Gibraltar  and 
Centa,  where  the  width  is  twelve  miles,  nearly  6000 
feet  of  sounding  line  have  been  run  out ;  while  some- 
what further  to  the  eastward  no  soundings  have  been 
obtained.  Let  any  one  look  on  a  map  and  mark 
the  general  trending  of  the  European  and  African 
coasts,  and  their  peculiar  appoattion  and  opposi- 
tion in  the  Strait  itself,  and  he  will  at  once  surmise 
that  this  place  must  have  been  the  scene  of  great 
movements  and  changes,  involving  both  sea  and 
land  ;  and  duo  to  those  subterranean  forces,  which 
have  everywhere  been  active,  in  one  form  or  ano- 
ther, in  altering  the  configuration  of  the  earth's 
surfixco. 

We  must  speak  more  cursorily  of  those  inner 
Straits,  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus,  which  give 
access  to  the  vast  interior  basin  of  the  Black  Sea 
— a  name  once  obscure  and  even  fearful  in  report, 
but  now  become  familiar  to  us  as  the  Baltic  or 
German  Ocean.  These  two  Straits  are  among  the 
marvels  of  the  Mediterranean  :  rivers  they  might 
not  inaptly  be  called,  since  they  aflbrd  egress  by 
the  rapid  and  profound  current  flowing  through 
them  to  the  waters  from  nearly  one-third  of  the 
surface  of  Europe.  The  Danube,  the  Don,  and  the 
Dnieper  all  empty  themselves  through  this  channel 


nto  the  greater  ba>in  below.  Their  waters,  in  pas 
ino-  the  Straits,  flow  between  shores  every  point 
of  which  has  the  history  or  poetry  of  former  ages 
inscribed  upon  it.  No  passages  between  seas  else- 
where on  the  globe  can  compare  with  these,  either 
n  living  scenery  or  past  recollections.  Classical 
legends  of  the  most  remote  anticjuity  are  here  blend- 
ed with  the  record  of  those  more  real  events  of  con- 
quest, migration,  sovereignty,  and  revolution,  of 
which  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  have  been 
the  scene  at  all  periods ; — often  defining  their  course 
and  progress,  ofteu  suddenly  arresting  it.  Europe 
and  Asia,  with  promontories  and  palaces  reflected 
from  the  same  great  stream,  may  be  said  to  divide 
its  history  between  them.  For  the  last  four  cen- 
turies Asia  and  Asiatics  have  had  dominion  here, 
and  in  name  and  outward  recognition  this  may  con- 
tinue yet  longer.  But  virtually  a  change  has  be- 
gun, the  progress  of  which  cannot  now  be  arrested  ; 
and'which  in  its  ultimate  effect  will  inevitably  re- 
store to  Europe  its  sovereignty  in  these  straits  and 
seas,  so  important  in  their  position  to  the  commerce 
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and  civilization  of  tbe  world.     In  this  respect  (as  light,  and  to  do  his  -will,  our  delight  and  greatest 
perchance  in  many  others  not  yet  fully  surmised)' joy?     Therefore,  let  my  soul  bless  and  praise  the 


recent  war  will  bear  fruits  to  be  gathered  by 
succeeding  generations. 

(TobecontiDned.) 


Selected. 
THE  SOUND  OF  THE  SEA. 
Thoii  art  sounding  on,  thou  mighty  sea, 

Forever  and  the  same  ! 
The  ancient  rocks  yet  ring  to  thee, 

Whose  thunders  nought  can  tame. 

Oh !  many  a  glorious  voice  has  gone 

From  the  rich  bowers  of  earth, 
And  hushed  is  many  a  lovely  one 

Of  mournfulness  or  mirth. 

The  Dorian  flute,  that  sighed  of  yore 

Along  thy  wave  is  still ; 
The  harp  of  Judah  peals  no  more 

On  Zion's  a\vful  hill : 

And  Memnon's  lyre  hath  lost  the  chord 

That  breathed  the  mystic  tone, 
And  the  songs  at  Rome's  high  triumphs  poured 

Are  with  her  eagles  flown. 

And  mute  the  Moorish  horn,  that  rang 

O'er  stream  and  mountain  free, 
And  the  hymn  the  leagued  crusaders  sang, 

Hath  "died  in  Galilee. 

But  thou  art  swelling  on  thou  Deep  I 

Through  many  an  olden  clime, 
Thy  billowy  anthem  ne'er  to  sleep 

Until  the  close  of  time. 

Thou  liftest  up  thy  solemn  voice 

To  every  wind  and  sky, 
And  all  our  earth's  green  shores  rejoice 

In  that  one  harmony! 

It  fills  the  noontide's  calm  profound, 

The  sunset's  heaven  of  gold. 
And  the  still  midnight  hears  the  sound 

E'en  as  when  first  it  rolled. 

Let  there  be  silence,  deep  and  strange 

Where  crowning  cities  rose! 
Thou  speak'st  of  one  that  doth  not  change — ■ 

So  may  our  hearts  repose. 


For  "The  Friend." 

BIOGKAPniCAl   SRETCnES. 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  197.) 
SUSANNA   MORRIS. 

Having  reached  Ireland  near  the  close  of  Ninth 
month,  old  style — Eleventh  month  of  the  present — 
they  diligently  occupied  the  winter  in  visiting  the 
meetings  of  Friends,  and  in  other  service  in  Ire- 
land. 

Towards  the  close  of  their  travels  in  that  island, 
Susanna  writes,  •'  Being  at  my  worthy  friend,  Wil- 
liam Lightfoot's,  the  good  part  got  hold  on  my 
mind,  and  prevailed  on  me  to  write  a  little  of  my 
experience,  and  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  me  in 
this  voyage  and  journey.  The  ever  blessed  One 
so  wrought  upon  me  as  to  mortify  the  first  nature, 
and  through  his  goodness,  I  can  truly  say,  my 
mind  has  been  more  and  more  concerned  for  the 
working  down  everything  that  would  get  above 
the  good  seed.  I  think  we  are  never  safe  un" 
we  feel  the  protection  of  God's  power,  and  the 
manner  thereof  so  operating  in  us  as  to  break  us 
into  tenderness ;  then  it  is  that  we  know  how  to 
demean  ourselves  before  him,  who  can  and  d* 
work  such  a  change,  that  I  or  any  of  his  ministers 
are  truly  made  able  to  speak  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  true  travellers,  and  point  out  the  way  to  the 
kini'dom.  Self  with  its  willings  and  runnings  must 
be  mortified, otherwise  the  vessel  will  not  be  enough 
cleansed  ;  and  if  not,  how  can  the  work  please  the 
great  Minister  of  the  sanctuary,  whose  life  is  our 


iving  God,  who  has  been  pleased  to  do  for 
poor  unworthy  creature,  more  than  I  could  have 
asked  of  him,  or  thought  of.  Although  I  have  had 
many,  yea,  more  than  common  deliverances,  both 
from  shipwreck  at  sea,  and  various  trials  on  land, 
my  pilgrimage  thus  far,  I  find  it  still  safe  for 
,  and  1  believe  it  is  for  all  the  children  of  my 
father's  house,  to  think  little  of  themselves.  All 
the  good  that  any  of  us  are  capable  of  doing,  is 
from  the  ability  that  the  God  and  Father  of  all 
our  mercies  bestoweth  on  us,  for  his  own  honour's 
ake.  Therefore,  saith  my  soul,  let  our  mouths, 
comparatively  speaking,  lay  in  the  dust,  and  then 
in  the  Lord's  time  he  will  furnish  with  a  sure  evi- 
dence of  that  hope  which  will  be  as  an  anchor,  en- 
abling to  endure  all  things,  that  the  ever  blessed 
One  may  see  meet  to  try  his  servants  with,  in  this 
uncertain  world.  Thereby  shall  we  be  enabled  to 
look  unto  him  for  that  recompense  of  reward,  which 
only  can  make  the  hearts  of  his  followers  rejoice 
and  sing  for  joy,  because  their  soul's  Comforter  is 
yet  to  be  met  with,  and  He  that  is  a  wonderful 
Counsellor,  gives  strength  to  their  minds,  to  hold 
on  their  way  in  seeking  to  know  and  do  his  will  to 
the  utmost,  whilst  life  and  understanding  is  length 
ened  out. 

"  On  the  20th  of  Second  month,  1745,  we  took 
shipping  from  Dublin  to  Whitehaven.  On  our 
passage,  near  the  Isle  of  Man,  we  saw  a  vesse! 
which  appeared  to  be  an  enemy,  sailing  sometimes 
one  way,  and  sometimes  another,  almost  round 
At  first,  I  was  a  little  shocked  ;  but  when  I  turned 
my  mind  inward  to  the  only  true  Counsellor,  I 
had  to  believe  that  the  Lord  would  discourage 
them ;  and  I  found  a  concern  to  pray  for  them, 
that  God  might  give  them  grace,  and  influence 
them  with  his  holy  Spirit,  to  do  justice,  and  love 
mercy,  for  his  Name's  sake.  Now,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, and  all  that  are  well  inclined,  I  may  say  of 
a  truth,  I  am  glad  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to 
influence  me  with  the  good  spirit  of  pure  love  to 
those  who  appeared  to  be  enemies.  Blessed  be  his 
great  Name  forever  !  Sure  I  am  that  none  could 
deem  themselves  more  unfit  for  his  service,  than  I 
did  ;  and  that  feeling  was  strengthened  by  my  be- 
ing so  far  advanced  in  years. 

"  Oh !  saith  my  soul,  that  all  mankind,  the 
orld  over,  were  but  willing  enough  to  have  their 
minds  stayed  upon  the  Lord,  that  they  might  be 
made  willing  to  part  with  all  the  world's  glory  for 
sure  portion  of  Divine  peace  and  holy  quiet  in 
their  bosoms.  Then  would  they  know  how  to  buy 
the  Truth  for  themselves,  and  a  true  care  would 
remain  on  their  minds  not  to  sell  it."  After  they 
left  Ireland,  the  National  Half-year's  Bleeting,  held 
at  Dublin,  Third  mo.  9th,  1745,  prepared  for  them 
certificates  of  unity,  with  their  gospel  labours  and 
acceptable  services  in  that  land.  The  first  me- 
morandum preserved  of  their  labour  in  England, 
was  made  aftervisitingCumberland  and  other  north 
ern  counties  of  England. 

"  From  New  Castle,  we  journeyed  into  Scotland, 
where,  finding  meetings  small,  I  let  in  reasonings  and 
fear,  thinking  my  gilt  was  so  little,  the  people  might 
imagine  my  service  scarce  worth  my  entertainment 
Under  these  considerations,  I  would  willingly  have 
turned  back  into  England  again ;  but  when  I  got 
to  be  truly  still,  I  found  no  peace  in  looking  back 
and  had  to  believe  I  must  visit  the  few.  That  to 
do  the  will  of  God  was  our  duty  in  this  life.  As  I 
found  my  mind  devoted  thereto,  I  was  favoured  on 
the  high  way  with  the  joys  of  God's  salvation, 
which  no  mortal  beheld.  I  may  truly  say, 
had  no  cause  to  complain,  for  the  Lord  was  with 
us  in  our  journeying  through  Scotland.     Though 


at  times  my  poverty  was  great,  yet  blessed  be  his 
holy  name,  he  hath  never  failed  to  give  unto  his 
hildren  riches  in  poverty,  and  strength  in  weak- 
ness. We  have  cause  to  speak  well  of  the  blessed 
name  of  our  God,  who  hath  so  eminently  helped  in 
time  of  great  difliculties,  when  he  alone  was  trusted 
,  and  relied  upon.  He  is  the  only  God,  that  an- 
swers by  fire.  All  the  rightly  minded  amongst  the 
children  of  men,  have  their  works,  in  the  love  of 
God,  tried  as  by  fiery  trials;  that  so  we,  poor 
worms,  may  the  more  depend  on  the  All-wise  Giver 
of  every  good  gift,  and  may  feel  after  fresh  in- 
comes of  the  rene  wings  of  love  and  life,  from  him 
that  can  give,  and  also  take  away  at  his  pleasure, 
that  which  we  may  chiefly  delight  in.  Oh !  let 
the  true  Israelites  long  be  enab  ed  to  say,  blessed 
and  praised  be  the  name  and  power  of  the  living 
God,  forever  more,  world  without  end.  Amen!  I 
am  one  the  Lord  has  brought  through  great  and 
imminent  dangers,  both  by  sea  and  land,  some  of 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  have  written  down  for 
the  honour  of  God,  in  a  fuller  and  better  manner, 
than  I  can  do.  I  would  not  have  it  done  for  my 
own,  or  for  the  honour  of  any  of  mine,  but  His 
alone.  '  He  that  will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it ; 
but  he  that  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find 
it.'  There  is  no  helper  like  unto  the  living  God  ; 
he  will  help  all  those  that  truly  trust  in  him,  and 
give  them  to  know  an  overcoming  of  the  willings 
and  runnings  of  the  first  nature.  That  is  to  some, 
a  hard  thing  to  get  the  victory  over.  It  may  well 
be  said,  a  man's  worst  enemies  are  those  of  his  owr 


I  am  now  [beginning  of  1746]  at  the  age  ol 
sixty-three  years,  and  yet  I  find  I  have  as  much 
need  as  ever,  to  seek  unto  the  Lord,  to  be  enabled 
to  do  his  will.     All  mankind,  both  rich  and  poor, 
who  do  seek  the  Lord,  so  as  to  find  him,  will  he 
well  rewarded  for  their  pains.     Dear  hearts,  non< 
can  serve  a  better  master.     The  Lord  careth  wel 
for  all  the  sheep  of  his  pasture,  every  way,  soul  anc 
body.    Those  who  hearken  to  hear  his  voice,  wil  \, 
not,  by  any  means,  follow  the  wrong  leader  intc 
his  crooked  and  libertine  ways.     The  Lord  wil 
reveal  his  loving-kindness  to  the  upright.  Our  Goc 
is  unchangeable,  and  his  ways  are  unchanged.  Th( 
gate  is  strait,  and  the  way  is  narrow,  to  the  child' 
ren  of  pride.     The  crooked  twisting  enemy  will  no 
lead  there;  he  leads  in  the  proud  way,  where  thi 
flesh  can  get  along  with  less  care  and  crosses,  witl 
a  vain  hope  flattering  themselves,  because  ther« 
are  so  many  no  stricter  than  they.     They  do  noi 
consider,  what  it  is  that  gives  the  only  true  evi 
dence  of  the  unfeigned  hope  of  all  the  sanctifiedi 
the  evidence  of  Christ  within  them  ;  the  true  hopi 
of  everlasting  glory,  given  to  all  those  that  abidi 
steadfast  in  the  love  of  God,  through  Jesus  Chris 
our  Lord,  who  suffered  for  the  sins  of  men,  withou 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  rose  again,  and  is  as 
cended  on  high,  and  has  received  gifts  for  men 
even  the  rebellious,  to  prepare  the  hearts  of  thi 
children  of  men,  who  are  truly  willing  to  be  sane  ii 
tified    through    faith.      To    Him,    be    everlastinj  ^ 
praises  given,  forever.     I  have  thought  that  non  oi 
of  the  Lord's  servants  could  well  say  that  they  hat  t( 
sufiered  enough ;  for   the  God   of  the  living  bes  ; 
knows  when  our  suiferings  are  all  through.     Th  m 
best,  ye,  my  children,  can  do,  or  I,  or  any  one  els«  l, 
truly  bent  to  follow  the  Lord  through  trials,  is  this » 
let  them  shut  their  hearts   against  the  flesh,  am  it 
steadily  turn  to  the  God  of  true  hope,  for  he  is  abl  a 
to  help  through  all  hardships.     Oh  !  let  us  trus  i 
in  hint,  the  Lord  Jehovah,  for  in  him  is  everlastin  \ 
strength."  (, 

Our  industrious  labourers  in  the  Lord's  caus 
were  in  Wales  towards  the  close  of  the  winter  i  1 
1746,  and  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  o  jt 
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the  2d,  3d  and  4th  of  the  Second  month,  atBuilth, 
in  Brecknockshire,  for  the  principality.  This  meet- 
ing gave  them  a  certificate  of  its  fellowship  with 
them  and  high  estimation  of  their  labours  of  love 
and  good  conversation  amongst  them.  From  thence 
they  passed  to  London  in  time  for  the  Yearly  Meet- 
wg  there.  As  they  deemed  their  service  in  Great 
Britain  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  Second-day 
morning  Meeting,  held  on  the  26th  of  the  Third 
month,  in  full  unity  with  them  and  their  gospel 
mission  in  that  land,  gave  each  a  returning  certi- 


ficate. 

_  They  took  shipping,  Eleventh  month  8th,  1746, 
in  the  brigantine  Richa,  Benjamin  Burke,  master, 
which,  encountering  some  storms,  put  into  New 
Providence  to  refit,  and  did  not  reach  Philadelphia 
until  the  beginning  of  the  First  month,  1747.  It 
was  a  passage  of  great  hazard,  many  French  ships 
of  war  and  privateers  prowling  over  the  ocean  for 
English  merchantmen. 

Susanna  and  Elizabeth  attended  the  General 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  held  First  month 
I4th,  1747,  and  produced  therein  the  certificates 
Jf  unity  they  had  received  from  Friends  in  Great 
Britain,  "  which  were  read  to  the  comfort  and  sa 
iisfaction  of  Friends." 


Process  of  Making  Ice  in  tlie  East  Indies 
'Natural  ice  is  never  seen  in  the  warmest  parts  of 
hat  country.  To  procure  ice  by  artificial  means, 
hey  dig  on  a  large  open  plain,  not  far  from  Cal- 
iutta,  three  or  four  pits,  about  thirty  feet  square, 
md  two  feet  deep  each,  the  bottom  of  which  they 
over  about  eight  inches  or  a  foot  thick  with  sugar 
ane  or  the  stems  of  the  large  Indian  corn,  dried. 
)n  this  bed  are  placed,  in  rows,  a  number  of  small 
hallow,  unglazed,  earthen  pans,  fbrmed  of  a  very 
orous  earth,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  about 
n  inch  and  a  quarter  deep,  which,  at  the  dusk  of 
veuing,  they  fill  with  soft  water  that  has  been 
oiled.  In  the  morning,  before  sunrise,  the  ice- 
lakers  attend  the  pits  and  collect  what  is  frozen, 
1  baskets,  which  they  convey  to  the  place  of  pre- 
irvation.  This  is  generally  prepared  on  some  high, 
ry  situation,  by  sinking  a  pit  fourteen  or  fifteen 
iet  deep,  lining  it  first  with  straw,  and  then  with 

coarse  kind  of  blanketing.  The  ice  is  deposited 
I  this  pit,  and  beat  down  with  rammers,  till  at 
ingth  its  own  accumulated  cold  again  freezes  it, 
Qd  forms  one  solid  mass.     The  mouth  of  the  pit 

well  secured  from  the  exterior  air  with  straw 
lankets,  and  a  thatched  roof  is  thrown  c 
hole.    The  quantity  of  ice  formed  by  the  method 
Dove  described  depends  on    a  light  atmosph 
id  clear,  serene  weather.    Three  hundred  p'ersons 
•e  employed  in  this  operation  in  one  place. 

At  first  sight,  this  curious  process  may  appear 

be  an  effect  of  evaporation;  but  this  is  not  th 
ise;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  essential  to  its 
ccess  that  the  straw  in  which  the  vessels  are 
aced  should  be  dry,  whereas,  if  evaporation  were 
ncerned  in  the  congelation,  wetting  the  straw 
Duld  promote  it.  When  the  straw  becomes  wet  by 
cident,  it  is  obliged  to  be  replaced  by  dry  straw. 

The  earth  is  continually  losing  heat  by  radia- 
in,  and  it  loses  most  on  clear  star-light  nights, 
len  there  are  no  clouds  to  intercept  and  send  back 
e  rays  of  heat.  The  straw,  like  all  filamentous 
bstauces,  is  a  good  radiator  of  caloric,  and  it  is  in 
nsequence  of  the  heat  that  is  thus  given  out  by 
into  space  on  clear  nights  that  ice  is  formed, 
hen  the  weather  is  windy  and  cloudy  the  efl'ect 
es  not  take  place. 


For  "  I'bo  Friend." 

Sarah  [Ljncs]  (irnbb. 
Twelfth  mo.  25th,  1823.— To  a  friend  she 
writes :— "  There  are  times  when  the  tried  vessels 
in  possession  of  living  faith  and  holy  patience,  can 
adopt  the  language,  '  When  He  Lath  tried  me,  I 
shall  come  forth  as  gold.'  Such  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  too  much  cast  down  in  a  sense  of  being, 
as  it  were,  alone;  this  is  a  part  of  their  proving 
even  to  feel  their  situation  as  a  peculiar  one,  an°d 
their  path  as  untrodden,  that  the  great  Name  may 
be  abundantly  magnified  in  and  through  them." 

The  excellent  counsel  conveyed  to  a  daughter  on 
leaving  school,  is  well  worthy  of  the  observance  of 
young  persons  in  looking  forward  and  entering  into 
the  prospects  and  duties  of  life.  1824.— She  says. 
"  Place  the  fear  of  God  continually  before  thee  ; 
have  reference  to  Him  in  all  things.  He  hath  not 
only  given  thee  a  being,  but  endowed  thee  with  a 
good  understanding,  and  granted  thee  many  bless- 
ings. Let  it  be  the  sincere  language  of  thy  heart, 
'  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his 
benefits;'  so  will  he  teach  thee  his  Divine  law,  and 
enable  thee  to  delight  therein.  Thus  wilt  thou 
possess  religion,  real  vital  Christianity.  It  is  the 
greatest  of  all  treasures  —  befriends  the  godly 
through  this  world,  and  leads  them  to  a  better. 
What  are  we  without  religion,  even  in  our  best 
state  1  We  know  not  how  to  estimate  our  exist- 
ence, nor  any  of  the  blessings  ofiercd  ;  how  then 
can  we  truly  enjoy  them  ?  In  distress,  in  sickness, 
in  the  dark  and  gloomy  seasons  which  will  over- 
take us  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  our  journey, 
what  have  we  to  flee  to  for  safety,  if  unacquainted 
with  the  Name,  which  is  the  power  of  God  I  There- 
fore, my  dear  child,  'get  wisdom;'  'forsake  her 
'—'the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom.' 
Never  give  way  to  a  fretful  disposition.  To 
repine  at  the  crosses  and  difficulties  attendant  on 
our  probationary  state,  betrays  a  little  mind  and 
want  of  resignation  to  what  Heaven  permits ;  be- 
sides it  renders  things  trying  in  themselves,  still 
more  bitter.  Therefore,  whenever  tempted  with 
jxevishness,  seek  with  all  thy  might  to  be  quiet, 
and  wait  upon  the  Lord,  who  will  bring  thee  near 
to  Himself,  and  convince  thee,  that  with  Him  who 
is  light,  there  is  no  disquiet;  and  so  He  will  grant 
thee  peace.  Thine  enemies  are  thy  own  natural 
evil  propensities ,-  to  overcome  these  in  the  Lord 
most  glorious  victory.  Thy  dear  Saviour  is 
able  and  willing  to  grant  thee  this  victory  with 
holy  triumph. 

"Give  no  place  to  an  e7ivioiis  disposition ,-  it 
would  corrode  thy  mind,  and  prevent  the  incomes 
of  heavenly  love.  The  sweet  and  the  bitter  are 
more  equally  dispensed  than  man  perceives.  We 
cannot  of  ourselves  promote  our  happiness;  but 
by  watching  against  all  wrong  things,  we  may  be- 
come strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might,  to  avoid  all  that  would  render  us  the  authors 
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ilt  hereby  save  much  of  thy  precious  time  and 
avoid  confusion  and  hurry.  Make  suitable  ar- 
rangements, and  be  sure  to  ob.serve  them.  Have 
few  servants;  treat  them  kindly,  but  give  not  up 
thy  own  judgment  to  gratify  their  will,  lest  thou 
lose  that  government  which  is  essential  to  the 
comfort  of  a  family.  Be  industrious,  but  be  not 
in  the  habit  of  doing  that  thyself,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  servants ;  for  this  only  renders  them 
negligent.  Be  sure  to  manage  everything  with 
rugahty  and  prudence;  thou  wilt  have  the  more 
0  spare  for  the  needy.  Look  well  to  thy  house- 
hold in  all  things.  Let  thy  countenance  be  as  sun- 
slunc  to  thy  family  through  the  calmness  of  thv 
temper.  •' 

"  Be  not  over-anxious  in  trouble,  but  endeavour 
o  leave  all  to  the  Lord,  in  doing  according  to  the 
best  of  thy  capacity;  and  thus  let  thy  whole  life 
bring  glory  to  Him  who  is  worthy  of  all  glory, 
honour  and  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen  " 
Ihe  happiness  of  parents  and  children  is  closcl'v 
interwoven  with  the  welfare  of  each  other  Love 
for  their  offspring  mingled  with  desire  for  their 
ever  astmg  good,  will  lead  parents  to  watch  over 
the  dispositions  of  their  children,  to  point  out  the 
dangers  that  often  await  the  path  of  youth,  to  la- 
bour to  convince  them  of  the  right  way  for  them  to 
act,  and  to  draw  them  into  it  by  affectionate  per- 
suasive entreaty,  as  well  as  to  restrain  them  Lva 
wrong  by  proper,  firm  discipline.  Substituting 
precept  or  example  will  avail  little.     If  parents  live 

1^^A  A  .".iP'T?.'"''  ''  P-""^'^^  t°  '^^e  observant 
cbild,  that  they  believe  the  truth  and  the  value  of 
them;  but  if  they  do  not  practice  them,  the  child 
must  think  they  are  of  little  importance,  and  will 
naturally  slight  them.  Fondness  for  showy  dress 
very  early  manifests  itself,  as  well  as  a  strona  will 
to  indulge  in  what  is  improper  in  other  respects, 
buitable  firmness  in  controlling  their  wayward 
propensities,  steadily  kept  to,  will  gradually  sub- 
'  -  and  regulate  the  desires,  and  the  children  will 


our  own  misery.     Be  assured,  my  precious  child. 


of 

that  if  there  is  not  tranquillity  in  thy  own  breast, 
from  suffering  the  all-regulating  principle  to  ope- 
rate there,  thou  never  wilt  find  true  felicity  in  any 
situation  which  may  fall  to  thy  lot;  and  while  a 
kind  Providence  may  permit  thee  to  be  surrounded 
by  temporal  good,  thou  mayst  be  without  capacity 
for  enjoying  his  bounty.  Be  wise  therefore,  and 
submit  -'■■'■ 


find  that  the  yoke  is  much  easier  than  to  be  allowed 
every  gratification.  When  the  children  of  Friends 
are  clothed  m  the  fashionable  dress  of  a  vain  world 
hey  may  soon  learn  to  .sneer  at  plainness,  and  then' 
to  ridicule  the  seriousness  and  the  self-denial,  which 
conscientious  young  people  believe  themselves  bound 
to  maintain,  and  so  become  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
the  world  against  the  cause  of  religion.  If  thev 
grow  up  indulged  in  wrong  things,  they  will  shun 
the  eye  of  religious  Friends,  seek  evil  company 
and  be  more  likely  to  leave  the  Society,  of  which 
they  were  born  members,  than  to  become  supporters 
of  Us  faith ;  and  thereby  a  constant  falling  off  of 
members  takes  place.  And  we  shall  find  fbw  who 
desert  the  principles  and  the  cross-bearing  which 
the  iruth  leads  into,  ever  make  substantial  practi- 
cal Christians,  whose  spirit  and  every-day  walk 
draw  others  into  a  religious  life.  ' 

The  letter  we  have"  copied  is  fraught  with  in- 
struction, and  is  worth  the  serious  reflection  and 
adoption  of  our  young  Friends,  and  her  concern 
should  be  followed  by  their  parents.  Great  is  the 
responsibility  of  parents,  and  as  they  desire  their 
own  salvation  and  the  honour  of  God,  they  should 
seek  for  Divine  wisdom  and  .strength,  to  brin^  for- 
7/i'?  '^^.^"[.o^'-iug  in  the  right  way  of  the  Lord. 
11  the   children  fall   away  into   a  corrupt  world, 


early  to  the  humbling  power  of  Truth,  that  j  where  will  be  the  temporal  happiness  of  the  pa 
be  well  with  thee  m  time  and  in  eternity,  and  to  whom  shall  we  look  fbr  a  succession  i 


which  is  the  desire  and  prayer  of  thy  affectionate 
mother. 


Be  not  righteous  over-much  ; 
stroy  thyself? 


why  shouldst  thou 


rents, 
succession  in  the 
support  of  the  cause  of  Truth  as  required  of  us  ? 
Ihe  young  people  should   also  remember  the  obli- 
gations they  owe  to  their  heavenly  Father,  and  to 
,  ,        ,     .  ^        o  ~  its  their  beloved  anxious  parents,  and  seek  to  promote 

season;  although  it   may  seem  very  often  at  the.  their  peace  and  joy,  by  obeying  them  in  the  Lord 
moment,  as  if  this  method  was  inconvenient   and  I      At  Bury,  where  I    and   S.G 


"  And  with  respect  to  domestic  economy,  let 
say  for  thy  future  comfort — do   everything 


troublesome,  tliou  wilt  find  thy  account  in  it.  Tho 


-      ,      .      T    ,      ,    ,  """^^  fi''«t  settled 

after  leaving  Ireland,  they  resided  five  years,  when 
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THE    FRIEND. 


it  seemed  to  tbom  right  to  remove  nearer  to  the 
Quarterly  Sleeting  of  London.  Their  way  open- 
ing to  take  a  hoase  at  Chelmsford,  in  Esses,  they 
settled  down  there  for  the  space  of  six  years. 

First  mo.  14th,  1824. — She  writes  to  a  fi-iend 
from  Chelmsford,  saying  : — "  I  admit  there  are 
times  of  great  darkness  in  the  providence  of  the 
Almighty  towards  his  poor  creatures,  wherein  we 
seem  to  be  abandoned  from  good,  and  even  as 
though  his  mercies  were  'clean  gone  forever;'  yet 
even  then  it  behooves  us  to  exercise  faith  and  pa- 
tience, whereby  we  are  brought  into  a  condition  of 
mind  to  hope  against  hope,  and  eventually  to  he 
glad  ill  all  these  sufferings.  And  if  the  weakness 
of  the  poor  frame  be  such,  that  we  fear  it  incapa- 
citates for  heavenly-mindedness,  I  believe  that  our 
upright,  though  feeble,  endeavour  to  draw  nigh  to 
the  Fulness  of  strength,  is  an  acceptable  offering, 
and  will  not  go  without  its  reward  ;  for  '  He  know- 
eth  our  frame;  He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust.' 
What  a  consolation  that  thus  we  have  the  holy 
compassion  of  the  Highest,  whose  regard  is  unto 
the  lowly.  So  do  not  be  too  much  cast  down,  my 
loved  friend,  my  sister,  for  I  humbly  trust  thou  art 
one  of  these  lowly,  and  that  seeing  the  best  life  has 
been  preserved  hitherto,  the  command  will  still  go 
forth  in  all  thy  strippings  and  provings,  '  Touch 
not  the  life.'  Many  times  does  my  mind  commend 
thee  unto  Him,  who  has  condescended  to  be  with 
thee  in  sis  troubles,  who  surely  yet  waits  to  be  thy 
Sufficiency  through  all. 

"  We  are  at  times  sensible  through  the  unmerited 
kindness  of  the  Great  Shepherd,  that  our  feet  are 
still  guided  in  the  way  of  peace.  My  dear  com- 
panion has  at  times  been  enlarged  in  the  heavenly 
anointing,  in  this  place." 

By  a  letter  from  Clonmel,  dated  Fourth  mo.  5th, 
1824,  it  appears  that  she  had  gone  on  a  religious 
visit  in  Ireland.  "At  Colebrookdale,  we  were  de- 
tained from  Ffth-day  night  until  Second-day  morn- 
ing, finding  a  stop  in  our  minds,  after  having  seen 
Friends  together  on  Sixth-day.  It  was  much 
against  the  natural  will  and  wisdom,  to  give  up  to 
be  there  on  First-day,  but  I  know  too  well  my  own 
short-sightedness,  to  reason  away  my  sense  of 
duty;  so  besides  meeting  again  with  Friends,  we 
bad  a  large  public  meeting.  I  think  I  never  was 
quite  so  near  sitting  dovrn  without  proceeding  with 
what  was  before  me,  in  any  meeting  where  this  was 
not  really  the  case,  when  suddenly  the  power  arose, 
and  a  very  favoured  time  it  proved,  the  people's 
minds  being  at  length  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
Truth ;  but  the  frame  felt  the  effects  of  this  hard 
battle,  for  it  was  immediately  after  this  that  I  had 
the  first  attack  of  spasm. 

"  The  meetings,  both  in  Dublin  and  here  (Clon- 
mel,) have  been  times  of  very  deep  digging ;  the 
spring  of  life  lies  low,  and  that  of  the  ministry  in 
unison  with  it;  but  through  a  great  deal  of  labour, 
the  power  made  its  own  way,  even  into  some  do- 
minion, in  each  meeting ;  and  in  that  of  First-day 
morning  here,  it  was  over  all,  to  the  praise  of  the 
great  and  ever-adorable  Name  ;  many  felt  it  and 
worshipped  the  Lord  in  the  blessed  sense  thereof. 
Divers  Friends  have  said  to  me,  speaking  of  the 
things  that  have  happened  here  since  our  residence 
in  England,  they  were  previously  set  forth  with 
great  clearness ;  one  said,  '  as  plain  as  if  they  had 
been  left  in  written  characters  on  the  gallery.'  " 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Perilons  Adventure, 

The  following  narrative  is  extracted  from  that 
most  interesting  book,  Livingstone's  Kesearches  in 
South  Africa  : — 

"  Returning  towards  Kuruman,  I  selected  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Blabotsa  (lat.  25'='  14'  south. 


long.  26°  30')  as  the  site  of  a  missionary  station, 
and  thither  I  removed  in  1843.  Here  an  occur- 
rence took  place,  concerning  which  I  have  fre- 
quently been  questioned  in  England,  and  which, 
but  for  the  importunities  of  friends,  I  meant  to 
have  kept  in  store  to  tell  my  children  when  in  my 
dotage.  The  Bakatla  of  the  village  Mabotsa  were 
much  troubled  by  lions,  which  leaped  into  their 
cattle-pens  by  night,  and  destroyed  their  cows. 
They  even  attacked  the  herds  in  open  day.  This 
was  so  unusual  an  occurrence  that  the  people  be- 
lieved they  were  bewitched — 'given,'  as  they  said, 
'  into  the  power  of  the  lions  by  a  neighbouring 
tribe.'  They  went  once  to  attack  the  animals,  but, 
being  rather  a  cowardly  people  compared  to  Be- 
chuanas  in  general  on  such  occasions,  they  returned 
without  killing  any. 

"  It  is  well-known  that  if  one  of  a  troop  of  lions 
is  killed,  the  others  take  the  hint  and  leave  that 
part  of  the  country.  So,  the  next  time  the  herds 
were  attacked,  I  went  with  the  people,  in  order  to 
encourage  them  to  rid  themselves  of  the  annoyance 
by  destroying  one  of  the  marauders.  We  found 
the  lions  on  a  small  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  covered  with  trees.  A  circle  of  men 
was  formed  round  it,  and  they  gradually  closed  up, 
ascending  pretty  near  to  each  other.  Being  down 
below  on  the  plain  with  a  native  school-master 
led  Mebalwe,  a  most  excellent  man,  I  saw  one 
of  the  lions  setting  on  a  piece  of  rock  within  the 
now  closed  circle  of  men.  Mebalwe  fired  at  him 
before  I  could,  and  the  ball  struck  the  rock  on 
which  the  animal  was  sitting.  He  bit  at  the  spot 
struck,  as  a  dog  does  at  a  stick  or  stone  thrown  at 
him  ;  then  leaping  away,  broke  through  the  open- 
circle  and  escaped  unhurt.  The  men  were 
id  to  attack  him,  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
belief  in  witchcraft.  When  the  circle  was  re- 
formed, we  saw  two  other  lions  in  it;  but  we  were 
afraid  to  fire  lest  we  should  strike  the  men,  and 
they  allowed  the  beasts  to  burst  through  also.  If 
the  Bakatla  had  acted  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  they  would  have  speared  the  lions  in 
their  attempt  to  get  out.  Seeing  we  could  not  get 
them  to  kill  one  of  the  lions,  we  bent  our  footsteps 
towards  the  village  ;  in  going  round  the  end  of  the 
hill,  however,  I  saw  one  of  the  beasts  sitting  on  a 
piece  of  rock  as  before,  but  this  time  he  had  a  little 
bush  in  front.  Being  about  thirty  yards  off,  I  took  a 
good  aim  at  his  body  through  the  bush,  and  fired 
both  barrels  into  it.  The  men  then  called  out, 
'  He  is  shot,  he  is  shot !'  Others  cried,  '  He  has 
been  shot  by  another  man  too  ;  let  us  go  to  him !' 
I  did  not  see  any  one  else  shoot  at  him,  but  I  saw 
the  lion's  tail  erected  in  anger  behind  the  bush, 
and,  turning  to  the  people,  said,  '  Stop  a  little,  till 
I  load  again.'  When  in  the  act  of  ramming  down 
the  bullets,  I  beard  a  shout.  Starting,  and  look- 
ing half  round,  I  saw  the  lion  just  in  the  act  of 
springing  upon  me.  I  was  upon  a  little  height; 
he  caught  my  shoulder  as  he  sprang,  and  we  both 
came  to  the  ground  together.  Growling  horribly 
close  to  ray  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a  terrier  dog  does 
a  rat.  The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar  to 
that  which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the 
first  shake  of  the  cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of  dreami- 
ness, in  which  there  was  no  sense  of  pain  nor  feel- 
ing of  terror,  though  quite  conscious  of  all  that 
was  happening.  It  was  like  what  patients  par- 
tially under  the  influence  of  chloroform  describe, 
who  see  all  the  operation,  but  feel  not  the  knife. 
This  singular  condition  was  not  the  result  of  any 
mental  process.  The  shake  annihilated  fear,  and 
allowed  no  sense  of  horror  in  looking  round  at  the 
beast.  This  peculiar  state  is  probably  produced  in 
all  animals  killed  by  the  carnivorse;  and,  if  so,  is 
a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent  Creator  for 


lessening  the  pain  of  death.  Turning  round 
relieve  myself  of  the  weight,  as  he  had  one  pai 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  I  saw  his  eyes  directei 
to  Mebalwe,  who  was  trying  to  shoot  him  at  a  dis 
lance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  His  gun,  a  fiint  i 
missed  fire  in  both  barrels ;  the  lion  immediatel 
left  me,  and  attacking  Mebalwe,  bit  his  thigh 
Another  man,  whose  life  I  had  saved  before,  afte 
he  had  been  tossed  by  a  buffalo,  attempted  to  spea 
the  lion  while  he  was  biting  Mebalwe.  He  lei 
Mebalwe  and  caught  this  man  by  the  shouldei 
but  at  that  moment  the  bullets  he  had  receivec 
took  efi'ect,  and  he  fell  down  dead.  The  whol 
was  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and  must  hav 
been  his  parosyms  of  dying  rage.  In  order  t 
take  out  the  charm  from  him,  the  Bakatla  on  th 
following  day  made  a  huge  bonfire  over  the  car 
cass,  which  was  declared  to  be  that  of  the  larges 
lion  they  had  ever  seen.  Besides  crunching  th 
bone  into  splinters,  he  left  eleven  tooth-wounds  oi 
the  upper  part  of  my  arm. 

"  A  wound  from  this  animal's  tooth  resembles  i 
gun-shot  wound ;  it  is  generally  followed  by  a  goo' 
deal  of  sloughing  and  discharge,  and  pains  are  fel 
in  the  part  periodically  ever  afterwards.  I  hai 
on  a  tartan-jacket  on  the  occasion,  and  I  belii 
that  it  wiped  off  all  the  virus  from  the  teeth  tha 
pierced  the  flesh,  for  my  two  companions  in  thi 
affray  have  both  suffered  from  the  peculiar  paint 
while  I  have  escaped  with  only  the  inconvenienc 
of  a  false  joint  in  my  hmb." 

For  "The  rriend.'' 

Samuel  Bownas  gives  a  direct  and  very  decide' 
testimony  against  receiving  pay  for  preaching  th- 
gospel ;  like  the  apostle  Paul,  he  coveted  no  man' 
silver  or  gold.  He  says,  "  I  visited  Leicestershir 
pretty  generally,  and  a  woman  of  some  account 
whose  name  was  Jemima  Mountney,  was  convinced 
and  was  with  me  at  sundry  meetings,  and  w£ 
ceedingly  tender  and  loving,  being  thorough!; 
reached  and  satisfied.  When  we  parted,  she 
so  open-hearted  that  I  was  called  aside  by  hei 
and  after  having  said  something  to  me  about  he 
inward  condition,  she  offered  me  some  pieces  c 
gold,  which  I  told  her  I  durst  not  touch.  She  ver 
courteously,  and  with  a  becoming  genteel  miei 
told  me  she  was  both  able  and  willing,  and  as  sh 
had  no  other  way  that  she  could  show  her  grati 
tude  for  that  spiritual  good  she  had  received  fror 
my  ministry,  she  could  do  no  less,  beseeching  th 
I  would  receive  it,  as  the  true  token  of  her  love  an' 
respect.  In  answer,  I  said,  it  icas  ichat  I  7ieve 
had  done  ;  nor  could  1  now  do  it ;  but  all  the 
ward  I  desired  and  expected  was,  that  she  migb 
carefully,  with  a  sincere  heart,  endeavour  that  he  j 
obedience  did  keep  pace  with  her  knowledge,  th  ^ 
hearing  of  which  would  rejoice  my  soul ;  we  parte- 
in  great  love  and  tenderness.  I  heard  that  sundr  jji 
others  were  convinced  in  that  neighbourhood 
very  honest  Friend,  whose  name  was  Brooks,  too 
great  pains  to  get  the  seeking  people  to  the  meet 
ing,  and  I  was  much  enlarged  in  pertinent  mattei 
suitable  to  the  states  of  such  seeking  souls."  A' 
who  have  received  their  ministry  from  the  Lor 
Jesus,  are  bound,  by  his  command  to  his  apostlei 
to  give  it  forth  freely.  If  persons  study  the!  ,p 
preaching  to  get  a  living  by  it,  they  will  be  likel 
to  expect  to  be  paid  for  it ;  but  do  we  not  suppos 
if  all  christians  were  brought  to  wait  upon  God  ' 
reverent  silence,  for  ability  to  worship  him  in  spir|^ 
and  in  truth,  that  he  would  select  his  ministers  fc 
the  work,  who  would  preach  freely  as  their  dut; 
and  that  the  Ecdeemer's  cause,  the  reign  of  tL 
Prince  of  peace,  would  be  more  effectually  sprea  «; 
in  the  world.  Would  not  the  heavenly  influem  , 
of  his  Spirit,  and  his  religion  soften  the  hearts 
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uankind,  mate  them  feel  as  bretbren  and  sisters 
awards  each  other,  and  put  a  stop  to  murders, 
uels,  suicide,  and  all  effcrts  to  coutrive  aud  fabri 
ate  the  most  ready  instruments  to  destroy  the  lives 
f  men,  having  immortal  souls,  candidates  for  eter 
al  glory,  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  never 
ides  away  ?  What  evidence  have  we  of  the  spread 
f  Christianity,  while  professing  christians  are  en- 
aged  in  butchering  their  fellow-men,  and  heaping 
rorldly  honours  on  those  who  have  been  the  bold 
3t  aud  most  expert  destroyers  of  human  beings,  of 
11  colours  and  nations?  ^Vhat  kind  of  cospcl 
linistry  is  it  where  such  fruits  exi»t  among  the  hear- 
rs  ?  Surely  a  day  of  awful  account  will  overtake 
le  man-slayer,  and  all  those  who  are  streugthen- 
ig  the  kingdom  of  antichrist  in  the  earth. 

From  the  Farm  and  the  rirpsido. 

The  Principal  Varieties  of  Sheep. 

In  the  earliest  records  of  the  world,  it  is  appa- 
!nt  that  the  value  of  the  sheep  was  understood, 
ad  that  the  care  of  it  was  among  the  first  of  hu- 
lan  labours.  In  the  life-time  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
e  are  informed  by  the  sacred  penman,  that  tlii: 
limal  had  an  important  relation  to  the  primeva! 
istitutions  of  that  period.  The  oiferings  of  grati- 
ide  made  by  the  first  human  family  to  the  Author 
'  their  being,  consisted  of  the  first  fruit  of  tl: 
•ound,  and  the  firstlings  of  the  flock;  and  we 
•e  specifically  told  that  the  former  of  these  bro 
lers  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  the  latter  i 
ieper  of  sheep.  Nor  is  it  an  unnatural  presump 
)n,  that  this  animal  so  soon  became  an  object  of 
ch  prominence;  for  the  uses  to  be  made  of  it 
3re  so  manifold,  its  utility  could  not  have  escaped 
e  attention  of  the  most  casual  observer. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  extraordinary 
suits  are  produced  in  the  form  and  covering  of 
eep  by  the  climate,  soil  and  food,  which  have  in- 
lence  upon  it  in  difi'erent  localities.  Did  we  not 
low  the  fact  we  could  scarcely  realize  that  such 
suits  were  possible.  A  distinguished  writer  ap- 
opriately  observes,  that  no  animal  varies  more 
an  the  sheep,  and  none  adapts  itself  so  speedily 

climate.  It  would  almost  appear  that  na- 
re,  convinced  of  its  great  utility,  had  bestowed 
ion  it  a  constitution  so  pliant,  as  to  enable  it  to 
commodate  itself  to  any  point,  in  a  wide  scale  of 
uperature.  For  though  its  natural  situation  as 
wool-bearing  animal,  like  that  of  man,  appears 
be  the  wine  countries,  yet  -with  him  it  has  spread 

every  quarter  of  the  globe,  being  impressed  at 
ery  change  with  seme  peculiarity,  alterable  only 

a  change  of  situation,  and  varying,  we  min-ht 
irm,  with  the  weather.  Changes,  occasioned  by 
mates,  are  always  limited  to  the  fleece,  horns, 
d  disposal  of  the  fat,  and  never  extend  to  those 
rts  on  the  permanence  of  which  the  animal  de- 
ads for  its  station  in  the  scale  of  being,  as  the 
th,  the  feet,  and  the  digestive  organs. 
The  sheep,  in  a  state  of  complete  domestication, 
pears  equally  stupid  as  it  is  harmless,  and  seems 
irly  to  justify  the  observations  of  Bufl'on,  who 
scribes  it  as  one  of  the  most  timid,  imbecile,  and 
itemptible  of  quadrupeds.  When  sheep,  how- 
ir,  have  an  extensive  range  of  pasture,  and  are 
t  in  a  considerable  degree  to  depend  on  them- 
ves  for  food  and  protection,  they  exhibit  more 
pectability  of  character.  When  trained  to  take 
•e  of  themselves,  a  ram  has  been  seen  to  attack 
1  beat  ofl'  a  large  and  formidable  dog,  and  even 
lull  has  been  felled  to  the  ground  by  a  stroke 
eived  between  his  eyes,  as  he  was  lowering  his 
id  to  receive  his  adversary  on  his  horns  and  toss 
1  into  tlie  air.  And  when  individual  efforts  are 
iqual  to  the  danger,  sheep  will  unite  their  exer- 
is,  placing  the  females  and  their  young  in  the 
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middle  of  an  irregular  square,  the  rams  will  sta- 
tion themselves  so  as  to  present  an  armed  front  on 
every  .side  to  the  enemy,  and  will  support  their 
ranks  in  the  crisis  of  an  attack,  harassinrr  the  foe 
by  the  most  formidable  and  sometimes  fatal  blows. 
Such  sheep  too  especially  display  considerable  sa- 
gacity m  the  selection  of  their  food  ;  and  in  the 
approach  of  storms  they  perceive  the  indications 
with  accurate  precision,  and  retire  for  shelter  al 
ways  to  the  spot  which  is  best  able  to  afibrd  it. 

The  elevated  steppes  of  southern  Siberia,  and  the 
mountain  chains  of  central  Asia,  produce  an  ani- 
mal,  described  by  Pallas,  under  the  name  of  Ar- 
gali.  According  to  a  statement  in  the  Farmer's 
Library,  a  few  years  since,  two  fine  specimens  oi 
this  animal,  a  male  and  a  female,  were  placed  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
among  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  its 
zoological  treasures.  "Till  we  saw  ther?,"  says 
Mr.  Youatt,  "  we  had  no  idea  of  so  gigantic  a 
sheep.  Huge,  massive,  heavy,  and  pow'erful,  is 
the  Argali  of  Siberia  !  an  ox,  as  it  were  in  stature, 
but  a  wild  sheep  in  form  and  characters.  The 
ale  stands  four  feet  in  height  at  the  back;  and 
measured  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  short 
little  tail  over  the  head  and  neck,  is  seven  feet 
nine  inches ;  the  circumference  of  the  horns  at  the 
base  is  nineteen  inches,  and  each  horn,  measured 
from  its  base  along  the  curve  to  the  tip,  is  three 
feet  eleven  inches.     The  horns  are  furrowed  with 


deep  transverse  wrinkles,  and  are  boldly  _^.._., 
diverging  somewhat  laterally.  The  limbs  oi  the 
sheep  are  compact  and  well-turned,  the  tail  is 
short,  and  the  ears  are  small.  The  female  speci 
smaller  in  stature  than  the  male,  and  the 
both  as  to  length  and 


of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor  are  they  found  in  any 
oi  the  hilly  tracts  near  Hudson's  Bay.  They  col- 
lect in  flocks,  consisting  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
young  rams  and  females,  herding  together  durin.r 
the  winter  and  spring,  while  the  old  rams  form 
separate  flocks.  Drummond  informs  us,  that  in 
the  retired  parts  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
hunters  had  seldom  penetrated,  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  approaching  the  Ilocky  Mountain  sheep 
where  they  exhibited  the  simplicity  of  character 
so  remarkable  in  the  domestic  sp.cies  ;  but  that 
where  they  had  been  often  fired  at,  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly wild,  alarmed  their  companions  on  the 
approach  of  danger  by  a  hissing  noise,  and  scaled 
the  rocks  w.th  a  speed  and  agility  that  bafl3ed  pur- 
suit. He  lost  several  that  he  had  wounded  mor- 
tally, by  their  retiring  to  die  among  the  secluded 
precipices. 

(To  be  continned.) 
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horns  are  considerably  1 

weight.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  triiTnguL,., 
and  convex  on  the  upper  apex — those  of  the  female 
are  more  compressed. 

"  The  pelt  is  deep,  close,  and  full.  Its  tint  is  i 
grisly  brown.  The  limbs  below  the  knee  are  whit 
the  lips  are  grayish;  and  the  tail  is  also 
grayish.  Probably  the  colour  varies  at  difi'erent 
seasons  of  the  year,  as  is  generally  the  case  among 
wild  sheep.  ^  The  argali  lives  in  troops,  and  is  ex- 
tremely active  and  vigorous,  bold  and  resolute. 
In  spring  and  autumn  the  rivalry  of  the  males  is 
excited,  and  they  engage  in  desperate  conflicts, 
striking  each  other  on  the  head  with  such  violence, 
that  they  often  break  ofl'  each  other's  horns,  mas- 
sive as  these  weapons  are,  and  solidly  as  they  are 
fixed  on  the  skull.  It  is  said  that  even  foxes  and 
other  small  animals  may  take  shelter  in  the  hollow 
of  these_  horns,  on  their  being  separated  from  the 
dead  animal,  as  they  are  scattered  about." 

Kotbbue  says  the  Kamt^chatkan  sheep,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  diminished  variety  of  the  argali, 
is  amazingly  fleet  and  active,  exhibiting  itself  on 
the_  loftiest  pinnacles,  and  achieving,  like  the  cha- 
mois, prodigious  springs  among  the  rooks  and  preci- 
pices, and  consequently  is  not  killed  or  taken  with- 
out difficulty.  In  preparing  for  these  leaps,  its  eye 
measures  tbe  distance  with  surprising  accuracy 
The  animal  then  contracts  its  legs  and  darts  for- 
ward, head-foremost,  to  the  destined  spot,  where  it 
alights  upon  its  feet ;  nor  is  it  ever  seen  to  miss, 
though  tlie  point  may  be  so  small  as  to  admit  its 
four  feet  only  by  their  being  close  together. 

The  Bocky  Mountain  sheep  inhabit  the  lofty 
chain  of  mountains  from  whence  they  derive  their 
name  ;  from  its  northern  termination,  in  latitude 
sixty-eight,  to  about  latitude  forty  degrees,  and 
perhaps  farther  south.  They  also  frequent  the 
elevated  and  cragged  ridges  with  which  the  coun- 
try between  the  great  mountain  range  and  the 
Pacific  is  intersected  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  advanced  further  eastward  than  the  declivity 


THE  FEM.iLE  SOCIETY  OF  PHIL.VDELPHIA  FOR 
THE  RELIEF  AND  E.MPLOY.MEXT  OF  THE  POOR. 
The  funds  of  this  benevolent  institution  have 
been  materially  curtailed  by  loss  in  the  stock  of 
the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  other  causes 
connected  with  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the 
time.  The  latter  has  also  materially  affected  the 
sales  at  their  store,  while  the  number  of  applicants 
for  relief  is  increased  beyond  former  years.  The 
average  number  of  poor  women  employed  at  their 
rooms,  is  upwards  of  one  hundred,  many  of  them 
aged  and  infirm,  bringing  with  them  about  fifty 
children,  and  for  all  of  whom,  comfortable  dinners 
are  daily  provided,  and  the  women  receive  wan-es 
according  to  the  work  performed.  ° 

The  means  of  the  society  being  so  much  reduced, 
their  funds  are  now  exhausted,  and  it  will  be  ob- 
liged to  close  the  house,  aud  thus  cut  ofl'  the  means 
of  subsistence  from  the  needy  and  deserving  object* 
of  Its  care,  unless  its  friends  will  extend  prompt 
assistance.  It  therefore  solicits  donations,  which 
will  be  gratefully  received  at  the  house.  No.  11:2 
N.  Seventh  street,  or  by  Mary  Ann  Bacon,  Jr. 
Treasurer,  No.  313  Bace  street.  ' 

We  have  made  such  copious  extracts  from  the 
Letters  written  from  Europe,  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
by  Thomas  C.  Upham,  that  our  readers  have  had 
ample  opportunity  for  judging  for  themselves  of  the 
character  of  the  work.  We  have  nearly  completed 
what  we  propose  to  take  from  it,  and  we  apprehend 
few  if  any  of  those  who  have  perused  the  selections 
made,  but  who  will  unite  with  us  in  opinion,  that 
the  work  is  highly  entertaining  and  instructive ; 
the  descriptions  are  lively  and  graphic,  while  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  are  altogether  consonant 
with  a  highly  cultivated  and  religiously  trained 
mind.  We  can  commend  the  work  as  well  worthy 
a  place  in  every  library.  A  new  edition  of  it  has 
recently  been  published  by  Henry  Longstreth,  and 
is  for  sale  at  his  bookstore,  on  the  north  side  of 
Market  street,  above  Ninth. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
evil  opinions,  but  recently  advocated  at  the  South, 
respecting  the  propriety  of  re-opening  the  African 
slave  trade  to  this  country,  have  debauched  public 
sentiment  there,  and  produced  their  direful  fruit, 
we  give  the  following,  taken  from  one  of  our  city 
papers  :  "  New  Orleans,  Feb.  26th. — An  edito- 
rial article  in  the  Delta  of  to-day  asserts  that  the 
South  has  already  opened  the  slave  trade,  and  that 
a  regular  depot  has  been  established  in  Mississippi, 
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on  the  Pearl  river.  Cargoes  of  slaves  have  been 
received,  sold,  and  are  now  at  work  on  the  plan- 
tations of  the  purchasers.  The  Delta  says,  the 
slave  vessels  generally  sail  under  the  French  flag, 
because  the  English  cruisers  do  not  trouble  vessels 
covered  by  it." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Second  mo.  13th 
Calcutta  dates  to  the  9th  of  First  month,  and  Canton 
to  the  29th  of  Twelfth  mouth,  had  reached  England. 
Further  successes  of  the  British  troops  in  India  were 
announced.  The  British  and  French  forces  were  landed 
at  Canton  on  the  28th  of  Twelfth  month.  The  bom- 
bardment commeuced  at  d.aylight  on  the  28th,  and  con- 
tinued all  day  and  night.  The  assault  was  made  in  three 
divisions  next  morning;  the  walls  were  escaladed,  and 
the  heights  within  the  town  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Allies.     The  Chinese  made  but  a  feeble  resistance. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  10th  ult.,  Lord  John 
Russell's  bill  modifying  Parliamentary  oaths  so  as  to 
admit  of  Jews  taking  them,  was  debated,  and  read  a 
second  time.  The  petition  of  the  E.  I.  Company  against 
any  change  in  the  government  of  India  had  been  pre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Lords.  Earl  Granville  said,  the 
government's  only  wish  was  to  place  India  under  the  di- 
rect control  of  the  Crown.  An  independent  Council  would 
still  be  maintained.  The  subject  was  debated  at  some 
length,  but  without  arriving  at  any  result.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  England,  and  to  consider  and  report  the  changes, 
if  any,  that  are  required  for  the  extension  of  sound  and 
cheap  elementary  instruction  to  all  classes,  was,  after 
debate,  agreed  to. 

The  steamer  North  American,  in  her  last  voyage  out, 
came  in  collision  off  Holyhead,  with  the  barque  Leander, 
of  Bath,  Maine.  The  Leander  was  sunk,  and  ten  persons 
were  drowned.  The  steamer  was  but  slightly  damaged. 
The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  continued  to  in- 
crease. The  Bank  rate  of  interest  had  been  reduced  to 
3  per  cent.     Consols,  96  a  90}. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active.  Sales  of 
the  week,  7'?, 000  bales.  All  qualities  had  advanced  fully 
^d.  per  lb.  The  Manchester  advices  were  favourable. 
Breadstuffs  continued  very  dull.  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore flour,  22s.  Gd.  and  23s.;  Ohio,  25s.  a  27s.;  white 
wheat,  7s.  a  7s.  Gd.,  and  red,  (is.  2d.  per  70  pounds. 

The  monthly  statement  of  the  Bank  of  France  shows 
»gain  of  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  francs  in  the  bullion 
held  in  Paris,  and  a  gain  of  nearly  nineteen  millions  in 
the  country  branches. 

The  trial  of  the  prisoners,  charged  with  complicity  in 
the  Cagliari  affair,  was  progressing  slowly.  One  of  the 
English  prisoners  is  said  to  have  become  insane. 

Report  is  again  current  of  an  early  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  Austria  and  Sardinia. 

A  letter  states  that  a  violent  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Tokoutsk,  a  town  situated  to  the  west  of  Lake  Barkal, 
in  Siberia.  The  shock  was  so  great  that  it  extended  as 
far  as  Kiakahta,  on  the  frontiers  of  China. 

The  journals  of  Moscow  contain  a  list  of  501  landed 
proprietors,  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Noblesse,  who 
have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  liberal  measures  of 
the  Emperor,  respecting  the  emancipation  of  serfs,  which 
it  was  expected,  at  one  time,  they  would  oppose 

SOUTH  AMERICA.— Buenos  Ayres  dates  to  Twelfth 
mo.  24th  have  been  received.  A  fresh  invasion  of  In 
dians  from  the  north  had  occurred,  and  measures  were 
being  taken  to  drive  them  back.  There  was  a  scarcity 
of  provisions  at  Buenos  Ayres,  but  the  approaching  har- 
vest promised  to  be  abundant.  The  price  of  hides  had 
fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  crisis  which 
has  visited  all  the  world.  In  Brazil  the  pressure  was 
already  felt  severely.  A  war  between  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay was  likely  soon  to  commence.  It  was  expected 
the  Argentine  Republic  would  take  part  with  Brazil 
against  Paraguay.  The  revolution  in  Peru  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  crops  in  Chili  were  excellent,  and  the 
country  prosnerous. 

UNITED  STATES.— Con^rm.-The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  passed  the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  and 
also  one  appropriating  $408,000  to  enable  the  President  to 
fulfil  the  Sound  Dues  treaty.  But  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  Kansas  question.  It  is  still  asserted  that  the 
Administration  can  command  a  majority,  but  the  House  is 
so  nearly  equally  divided  that  much  caution  and  man- 
agement are  required  to  avoid  a  failure.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  amend  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas, 
by  inserting  in  it  a  clause  annulling  so  much  of  the  Le- 
compton  Constitution  as  prohibits  any  change  until  after 
the  year  1864,  and  requires  two-thirds  of  each  house  of 


the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  people  to  vote  for  a  Con- 
vention. This  change  would  make  the  bill  more  accept- 
able to  some  of  the  northern  members,  but  it  is  resisted 
by  the  South  which  holds  that  the  Lecompton  Consti- 
tution was  legally  framed,  and  must  not  be  discarded  in 
whole  or  in  part,  because  it  tolerates  slavery.  Senator 
Green,  of  Missouri,  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
troduce  a  new  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Kansas  together.  The  impro- 
per interference  of  the  Executive  in  endeavouring  to  in- 
fluence and  control  the  votes  of  members,  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  severe  and  just  reprehension.  The  bill 
authorizing  an  increase  of  the  army,  has  been  defeated 
in  the  Senate,  by  a  decisive  vote.  It  was  first  amended 
by  a  substitute  authorizing  the  President  to  accept  the 
services  of  volunteers,  not  exceeding  three  thousand,  to 
serve  as  cavalry  or  infantry  for  two  years,  unless  sooner 
'ischarged.  The  entire  bill  was  then  negatived, — ^yeas 
6,  nays  30. 
California. — A  late  arrival  at  N-w  York  brought  two 
weeks  later  news  from  San  Francisco,  and  §1,640,429  in 
specie.  A  violent  storm,  which  lasted  three  days,  had 
prevailed  over  the  State.  Along  the  coast  and  in  the 
valleys,  a  large  amount  of  rain  fell ;  in  the  mountains 
there  was  snow,  hail  and  frost.  In  some  places,  much 
damage  was  done  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  A  great 
number  of  bloody  afl'rays  were  reported.  The  old  mis- 
buildings  and  a  large  amount  of  land  in  various 
places  had  been  finally  confirmed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
hurch.  The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature,  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  State  Prison  affairs,  visited 
Quentin  on  the  19th  ult.,  and  completed  their  la- 
bours on  the  23d.  Their  visit  was  not  expected,  and 
they  found  affairs  in  a  horrible  condition.  The  prison- 
ers were  nearly  naked,  and  without  shoes ;  and  on  call- 
ing the  roll,  a  large  number  were  found  missing. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  503.  An  extraor- 
dinary religious  excitement  is  said  to  prevail  in  the  city; 
meetings  being  daily  held  by  the  Methodists,  Baptists 
and  Presbyterians.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  Episco- 
palians do  not  parlicipate  in  the  so-called  "revival." 
According  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the 
number  of  persons  at  this  time  receiving  alms  in  that 
city  is  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population,  and 
while  this  number  is  supported  by  two  of  the  remaining 
five-sixths,  the  other  three  barely  support  themselves. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  196.  Of  consump- 
tion, 42  ;  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  12.  City  Coun- 
cils have  passed  a  resolution  memoralizing  the  Legisla- 
ture to  give  their  authority  to  tax  personal  property  for 
municipal  purposes,  and  exempt  the  city  from  all  State 
tax,  except  the  payment  of  the  annual  sum  of  $400,000. 
Utah. — Intelligence  from  Camp  Scott  to  the  5th  of 
First  month,  has  been  received.  The  health  of  the  army 
continued  good,  and  the  weather  was  remarkably  mild 
for  that  region.  Very  little  snow  had  fallen  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  camp,  and  the  ground  was  most 
of  the  time  almost  bare.  The  U.  S.  District  Court  had 
indicted  Brigham  Young,  Elder  Kimball  and  others,  for 
high  treason.  The  Mormon  Legislature  was  in  session. 
Pennsylvania. — A  bill  to  remove  the  disability  of  wit- 
nesses on  account  of  their  religious  belief,  which  has  for 
some  time  been  under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  has 
been  finally  negatived — yeas  13,  nays  15.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced,  and  reported  favourably,  and  which  it 
is  thought  will  pass  both  branches,  which  gives  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  State  permission  to  commute  the  death 
penalty  in  certain  cases  to  perpetu.al  imprisonment.  He 
is  authorized  to  do  this  when  facts  shall  come  to  his 
knowledge,  which  raise  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  pri- 
soner's guilt. 

Miscellaneous.  —  The  Failures  in  England. — The  finan- 
cial difficulties  in  1857,  in  England,  were  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  which  had  previously  occurred  for  a  long 
time.  There  were  no  fewer  than  1429  bankruptcies 
gazetted.  Of  these  765  were  in  the  country,  and  664  in 
London  alone.  In  Liverpool  there  were  113,  in  Man- 
chester 114,  in  Birmingham  219,  in  Leeds  124,  and  in 
Bristol  101. 

Stviss  Emigration  to  Brazil. — The  Federal  Council  of 
Switzerland  have  received  information  from  the  Swiss 
emigrants  to  Brazil,  that  their  condition  in  the  country 
of  their  adoption  is  not  what  they  were  led  to  anticipate. 
Their  condition  is  similar  to  that  of  the  serfs  in  Russia. 
The  "  rights"  of  the  planters  alone  are  recognized  by  the 
government,  while  the  emigrants'  complaints  are  un- 
heeded. The  Federal  Council  have  consequently  adopted 
measures   to   prevent   emigration  from  Switzerland  to 

The  Horrors  of  War. — Information  has  been  received 
in  England,  that  upwards  of  6000  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers will  shortly  be  on  their  passage  to  England,  from 


of  the  superintendent  of  banking,  that  the  resources  of 
he  various  savings  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
amount  to  §13,885,991;  that  at  the  close  of  the  past 
the  sum  of  §41,422,672  was  due  depositors.  The 
amount  deposited  during  the  year,  was  §24,830,443; 
mt  withdrawn  §24,541,682,  and  the  sum  of  §2,643,- 
615  was  received  for  interest. 

The  Growth  of  Illinois.— In  1830,  the  State  of  Illinoig 

d  a  population  of  157,445  ;  in  1840,  476,183  :  in  1850, 

851,470;  in  1855,  1,306,576. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Frelove  Owen,  per  G.  F.  "Wood,  N.  Y., 
2,  vol.  31 ;  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  L.  Cobb  and 
M.  Warrington,  $2  each,  vol.  30,  for  S.  Allison,  E 
Harris,  Jon.   Fawcett,  Ind.,  Jos.  Lynch,  Saml.  Carr,  §2 
each,  vol.  31,  for  James  Heald,  §2,  to  No.  43,  voL  31,  f 
Isaac  R.  Carr,  Ind.,  §4,  vols.  31  and  32. 

WANTED. 
A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School 
this  city.     Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1110  Arch  street. 
Ansa  Maria  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 
Beclah  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
1   unmarried   Friend  of  suitable   qualification 
wanted   to    act  as   Librarian,  and  take  charge   of  th. 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Jos.  Scattergood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  a 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  c 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  ac 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezeh  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Eaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


udia. 


York  Sai 


ings  Banks. — It  appears  from  the  report 


Died,  on  the  20th  of  Twelfth  month,  1857,  in  the  6'ot 
year  of  his  age,  Cyrus  Cooper  ;  an  esteemed  membc 
ind  overseer  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  and  Particular  Meet 
ng,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  His  illness,  though  of  a  protracte 
nature,  did  not  prevent  his  attending  to  his  duties  8 
home  until  within  a  week  of  his  close,  when  it  was  aj 
parent  to  those  around  him  that  he  passed  through  muc 
mental  conflict.  Being  asked  near  his  close  if  he  fe 
peaceful,  he  said,  "I  do,"  and  remained  sensible  to  th 
last.  He  has  left  a  blank  that  will  long  be  felt  by  hj 
family  and  friends. 

,  in  this  city,  on  the  13th  of  Second  mo.,  185 

beccaL.,  daugh  ter  of  John  S.Stokes,  aged  nearly  15yeari 
a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meetiu: 
Though  this  dearchild  passed  through  much  physical 
mental  suffering,  she  was  enabled  to  bear  a  protracted  illj 
ness  with  exemplary  patience  :  and  though  so  young,  si 
felt  that  her  responsibility  was  great ;  deeply  regretti 
that  she  had  not,  while  in  health,  been  more  faithful 
that,  which  she  now  believed  to  be  right ;  particularly  coi 
demning  the  reading  of  books  which  have  a  tendency 
draw  the  mind  from  serious  things;  saying  with  teaij), 
"  I  wish  all  such  books  were  burned,  that  no  one  el 
should  ever  read  them;  not  [merely  because]  they  a 
so  bad  in  themselves,  but  they  destroy  all  relish  fo 
which  is  serious  or  profitable."  She  took  great  delig|l(if 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  spent  much  time  in  r(  "  ' 
them.  At  times  she  feared  she  could  never  be  forgive 
but  she  was  enabled  to  maintain  the  warfitre ;  on  o 
occasion,  saying,  "  How  great  is  the  prize  ,  surely  it 
worth  striving  so  ranch  for;"  and  it  is  believed  the  vi 
tory  was  won,  and  through  the  redeeming  love  and  mer 
other  Saviour,  she  was  permitted  to  enter  that  kingdc 
of  which,  she  said  a  few  hours  before  her  close,  "  I  wou 
rather  have  one  little  place  there  than  to  own  the  wh( 
world." 

ROBB,  PILE  A  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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(Continued  from  page  202.) 
Syria,  Banks  of  tbu  Lcontos,  June  1,  ISJJ. 
We  left  Nazareth  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  on 
)ur  way  to  Mount  Carmel.  In  a  short  time,  we 
iame  again  into  the  phiin  of  Esdraelon.  We  had 
lot  proceeded  far  when  the  lofty  aud  beautiful 
idge  of  Carmel  came  fully  in  sight.  Descending 
nto  the  long,  level  jjlain,  which  terminates  on  the 
Hediterranean  at  the  bay  of  St.  John  d'Acre,  wo 
iaiuc  upon  the  track  of  the  river  Kishou,  which 
lere  collects  its  waters  and  becomes  a  considerable 
tream.  This  stream  flows  for  some  distance  along 
he  base  of  the  mountain.  The  ridge  of  Carmel" 
overed  with  its  groves  of  small  oaks,  rose  above 
s  on  our  left. 

Carmel  has  its  place  in  history  and  poetry.  The 
vents  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene,  connect  it 
rith  history.  Its  numerous  caverns,  which  is  one 
f  its  peculiarities,  rendered  it  the  abodes  of  men, 
rhose  marked  and  towering  characters  necessarily 
lade  them  historical.  It  was  here  that  Elijah 
nd  Elisha,  too  stern  and  uncompromising  for  the 
mooth  and  vicious  civilities  of  palaces,  oftentimes 
lade  their  residence.  It  was  at  this  mountain  that 
le  contest  took  place  between  Elijah  and  the  pro- 
hots  of  Baal ;  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  one 
f  the  remarkable  historical  incidents  in  the  Scrip 
ires.  _  The  graceful  beauty  of  Carmel,  rising  at 
mes  into  magnificence,  connects  it  with  poetry  as 
ell  as  history.  Picturesque  and  often  grand  in 
3  appearance,  it  is  a  mountain  which  is  fitted 
I  fill  and  delight  a  creative  and  imaginative  eye. 
ud  accordingly  references,  such  as  naturally  sug- 
ist  themselves  to  a  poetic  mind,  are  made  to  it  in 
le  prophets — Amos,  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah, — and 
so  in  the  book  of  Canticles.    In  those  better  days, 

which  the  people  of  God  look  forward  with  such 
■eat  interest,  the  solitary  place  and  the  desert 
lall  blossom  and  rejoice,  in  the  language  of  the 
■ophot  Isaiah,  "  with  the  glory  of  Lebanon  and 
ith  the  excdlency  of  Canml." 

Originally  it  was  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
am  not  surprised  that  the  ancients,  struck  with 
3  beauty  aud  fertility,  called  it  by  the  poetic 
ime  which  it  bears,  and  which  means  the  ''  vine- 
ird  or  garden  of  God."  It  has  not  wholly  lost 
i_  ancient  reputation.  Unlike  the  naked  moun- 
ins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  it  is 
vered  with  a  variety  of  trees,  such  as  oaks, 
ives,  pines  and  laurels.  Odoriferous  plants  and 
■wers  are  found  upon  it.      Without  I'lying  claims 


tp  its  ancient  fertility,  it  is  still  susceptible  of  cul 
tivation  in  many  places,  aud  furnishes  pasturage 
for  cattle   on  its  sides   and   summit.     Flocks  of 
goats   browse   among  its  clifls.     The  long  pi 
which  stretch  from  its  base,  are  fertile  now;  and 
formerly  must  have  been  so  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree.    In  the  rainy  season  numerous  brooks 
down   from  its  sides.     These    brooks,   sometimes 
coUectiug  in  large  pools  at  the  base  of  the 
tain,  find  their  way  into  the  Kishon.     Clusters  of 
bushes  and  flowering  plants  grow  on  the  edge  of 
their  narrow  channels. 

sing  some  six  or  eight  miles  along  the  base 
of  these  celebrated   heights,  with  but  little  to  di- 
versify our  journey  except  from  time  to  time  the 
sight  of  a  small  Arab  village  or  a  herd  of  cattle 
tended   by  the  herdsmen   on  the   reedy  plain,  we 
came   at  last  to  the  pleasant,  maritime  town  of 
Caipha; — situated   on   a   small  bay  by  the  same 
name,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  bay  of  Acre 
Without   thinking  it    necessary   to   delay  at   this 
town,  we  passed  on  through  an  extensive  grove  of 
large  and  aged  olive-trees,  which  is  a  little  beyond 
it.     From   this  grove,  whose  grateful  shade   pro- 
tected us  for  a  time  from  the  burning  heat  of  the 
sun,  we  ascended  the  mountain  by  a  steep  and  dif- 
ficult path  to  the  portion  of  the  lofty  summit,  which 
hangs  almost  perpendicularly  over  the  sea.     As  we 
looked  down,  the  sea  was  at  least  a  thousand  feet 
below  us.     We  stopped   and  gazed  intently  upon 
the  wide  and  magnificent  prospect  which  was  thus 
opened  to  our  view.     Along  the  shores  of  the  bay 
of  Acre,  which  is  bounded  on  its  southern  side  by 
the  projecting  heights  of  Carmel,  the  billows,  with 
their  hoarse  aud  unchanging  sound,  fell  heavily 
upon  the  sandy  beach.     The  town  of  Caipha,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  was  directly  beneath 
us.     The  dark  wreck  of  an  English  vessel,  at  no 
great  distance,  lay  fastened  in  the  sands  and  beaten 
by  the  waves.     A  few  merchant  vessels,  with  their 
broad  white  sails,  glittered  upon  the  blue  and 
rufiled  ocean.     St.  John  d'  Acre,  the  ancient  Pto- 
lemais,  was  in  sight,   a   few  miles  distant,  on  the 
other  side   of  the   circuitous  bay.     And   leaning 
upon  the  vapory  sky  beyond   the  city,  were  dimly 
seen  the  rough  and  misty  heights  of  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon.  *  *  *  » 

Early  on  the  next  morning,  the  31st  of  May,  we 
renewed  our  journey ; — passing  along  the  bay  of 
Acre  towards  its  northern  extremity.  Our  path 
was  upon  the  smooth  sands  of  the  beach.  The 
waves  dashed  at  the  feet  of  our  horses.  Their 
heavy,  but  regular  and  not  unmusical  sound,  is  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  silence  of  the  desert. 
We  crossed  the  river  Kishon  near  its  entrance  into 
the  sea ;  and  were  thus  reminded  once  more  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  and  of  mount  Tabor.  At  the 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles  beyond  the  Kishon, 
we  crossed  the  river  Belus; — a  small  stream,  and 
at  this  time  easily  fordable,  but  which  has  some 
historical  interest,  in  consequence  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  mak- 
ing glass.  This  river  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
ame  from  Baal  or  Bel,  the  deity  of  the  ancient 
Phonicians.  Leaving  the  city  of  St.  John  d'  Acre 
on  our  left,  which  we  had  not  time  to  visit,  we 
pitched  our  touts  at  the  clo.se  of  our  day's  journey 


some  eight  or  ten  miles  beyond  it, — on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

St.  John  d'  Acre,  situated  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  large  bay  which  bears  the  same 
name,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Accho  in  the 
book  of  Judges ;  and  under  that  of  Ptolemais  in 
the  book  of  Acts.  *  *  *  « 

At  the  close  of  this  day  we  are  seated  in  our 
tents  on  the  side  of  a  gently  rising  hill.  A  small, 
uuinteresting  village  is  at  a  little  distance.  Clus- 
tering trees  wave  above  us.  The  sea  breaks  sadly 
and  heavily  upon  the  loug,  sandy  beach. 

In  the  morning,  June  1st,  we  resumed  our  march. 
We  soon  began  to  ascend  rocky  heights,  which  pro- 
ject from  Anti-Lebanon,  and  look  directly  down 
upon  the  Blediterranean.  These  heights  are  the 
Ijjcbcl  Nakhura.  Then  we  came,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  miles,  to  the  celebrated  place  called  the  White 
Promontory, — the  Album  Promotorium  of  the  an- 
cient llomans.  In  order  to  furnish  a  passage  here, 
a  way  has  been  cut  with  great  labour  over  the  lofty 
limestone  rock,  which  overlooks  perpendicularly  the 
waves  of  the  ocean.  Both  the  ascent  and  descent 
are  aided  by  these  steps,  which  have  given  to  the 
place  the  name  also  of  the  "  ladder  of  Tyre." 
Ascending  this  worn-out  aud  broken  ladder,  which 
time  and  constant  travelling  have  altered  very 
much  from  its  primitive  shape,  we  reached  the 
summit  at  the  height  of  some  five  or  six  hundred 
feet.  The  road  goes  upon  the  very  edge  of  this 
terrible  precipice.  We  looked  down  upon  the 
arching  waves.  The  sea-birds  spread  their  wings 
and  screamed  beneath  us.  A  single  vessel  was  in 
sight,  on  what  was  once  the  great  highway  of  com- 
merce. It  was  over  this  dizzy  rock  that  Alexander 
led  his  forces  to  the  conquest  of  Tyre. 

As  we  approached  the  middle  of  the  day,  we 
came  upon  the  celebrated  Phenician  plain,  bounded 
on  all  sides  except  the  west  by  the  rocky  heights 
of  Lebanon  aud  Anti-Lebanon ; — a  region  small 
in  extent,  but  renowned  for  its  fertility,  and  ren- 
dered illustrious  in  history  by  the  wealth,  arts  and 
genius  of  its  two  great  cities — Tyre  and  Sidon. 
The  Phenician  plain  is  thirty  miles  in  length  by 
an  average  of  two  or  perhaps  two  and  a  half  in 
breadth;  if  we  reckon  it  in  the  usual  way  as  ex- 
tending from  the  White  Promontory  on  the  north 
of  Tyre  to  the  small  river  called  the  Nahr-El- 
Auly,  three  miles  south  of  Sidon.  Before  reaching 
the  city  of  Tyre,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  aud 
a  half  from  it,  we  stopped  at  Ras-El-Ain  or  the 
Fountain-head.  At  this  remarkable  place  a- sub- 
terranean brook,  collecting  its  supplies  of  water 
probably  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  not  far 
distant,  bursts  out  from  the  earth.  The  clear, 
pure  water  gushes  up  with  much  force  ;  and  is  fir;.t 
collected  in  a  number  of  large  reservoirs  composed 
of  stones  and  gravel  strongly  united  with  ccmeut. 
The  reservoirs,  four  in  number  and  varying  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  are  so  constructed, 
that  we  could  easily  ascend  them,  and  walk  about 
ou  their  broad,  smooth  tops.  The  water  is  raised 
by  means  of  those  artificial  works  to  a  considerable 
height;  and  anciently  through  well-constructed 
aqueducts,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  seen,  was 
conveyed  iu  large  quantities,  both  to  the  city  of 
Pyre   and   over  the  surroundiii,T  country.     At  the 
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present  time  a  single  mill  is  turned  by  tlie  -U'ater 
which  flows  from  one  of  the  reservoirs.  The  wa- 
ter, which  was  once  emplojed  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation by  means  of  aqueducts  and  for  the  supply 
of  the  city,  now  flows  off  for  the  most  part  in  a 
rapid  brook  towards  the  sea. 

Having  spent  a  little  time  in  examining  these 
remarkable  remains,  we  advanced  in  sadness  over 
the  beautiful  plain,  which  was  once  covered  with 
Tyrian  magnificence.  We  could  not  help  seeing 
that  God,  whose  great  artistic  hand  is  everywhere 
building  homes  of  beauty  out  of  fragmentary  earth 
and  stone,  had  designed  this  spot  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  as  the  residence  of  a  fa- 
voured people  and  a  great  city. 

Tyre,  like  Damascus  and  Thebes,  was  one  of 
the  primitive  cities  of  the  world  ; — one  of  the  cra- 
dles of  wealth,  knowledge  and  civilization.  It  is 
mentioned  as  a  strong  city  in  the  book  of  Joshua. 
It  is  again  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 
The  minute  description  of  the  city  in  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 


For  "  Tlie  Friomi." 

Believing  advantage  might  result  to  the  read- 
ers of  "  The  Friend,"  if  they  would  seriously  pon- 
der the  iuoontrovertible  truths  and  weighty  counsel 
contained  in  the  Address  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
by  the  late  Thomas  Shillitoe,  I  would  be  glad  to 
see  extracts  therefrom  published  in  its  columns,  at 
the  present  time. 

Address  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Dear  Friends  :  In  the  first  place,  let  me  put  you 
in  mind  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  that  reli- 
gious profession,  wo,  as  a  society,  are  making 
among  men;  which  I  believe  would  be  found  to 
be  above  that  of  every  other  society  of  professin; 
christians — to  wit,  the  absolute  necessity  of  our 
living,  acting,  and  moving  in  all  our  civil  as  well 
as  religious  engagements,  uuder  the  influence  and 
government  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord 
and  Lawgiver;  that  "whether  we  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  we  do,  God  the  Father  may  in  all 
things  be  glorified." 

This,  my  friends,  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  our 
buildintr,  our  fundamental  principle  ;  therefore,  let 
us  consider  how  far  the  general  tenor  of  our  con- 
duct corresponds  therewith,  how  far  we  are  each 
endeavouring  earnestly  to  be  found,  in  all  things, 
conformable  to  the  example  and  precepts  of  the 
great  and  holy  Pattern  of  all  christian  perfection, 
of  Him  who  has  trod  the  path  of  temptation  and 
trial  before  us,  but  who  rejected  every  snare  of  the 
enemy.  If  this  should  not  be  the  case  with  us,  is 
there  not  a  danger  of  our  becoming  to  others,  who, 
from  our  exalted  profession,  may  be  looking  to  us 
for  example  and  encouragement  in  the  way  to  the 
heavenly  Canaan,  like  the  evil  spies  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  formerly  ;  or  that  our  examples  may 
prove  as  lets  and  hindrances  to  such,  instead  of 
helps  to  press  through  difiiculties  and  discourage- 
ments towards  the  mark  for  the  prize — which  is 
"  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I,  the  Lord  your  God,  an 
holy ;"  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect?" 

Let  us  remember,  however,  we  may  be  at  peace 
with  ourselves  by  thus  professing ;  but  not  doini_ 
the  very  best  in  our  power  to  attain  this  perfect 
stature  of  the  christian,  we  are  but  branding  our- 
selves in  the  estimation  of  the  more  serious  and 
thinking  part  of  the  community  with  the  odious 
character  of  hypocrites ;  neither  do  I  believe  that 
we  escape  at  all  times  the  like  censure  from  the 
more  unthinking  and  irreligious  part.  And  let  us 
-remember,  that  the  sad  effects  of  thus  dissembling 
will  not  end  here ;  for  if  this  conduct  be  persisted 


we  must  expect  to  incur  the  woo  pronounced  by 
our  blessed  Lord.  "  Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites;  for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  against  men  ;  for  ye  neither  go  in  your- 
selves, neither  suffer  ye  them  that  are  entering  to 
go  in."  For  if  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of 
Christ  is  to  depart  from  iniquity,  is  it  not  obliga- 
tory on  the  part  of  such  as  make  the  high  and  holy 
profession  we  do,  to  endeavour  to  attain  to  such  a 
state  of  purity  of  conduct,  and  converse  among 
men? 

I  believe  our  first  Friends  were  raised  up  as 
people,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  that 
pure  principle  of  light  and  life  in  all  mankind, 
which  would  direct  them  in  the  way  to  the  hea- 
venly Canaan,  and  strengthen  them  to  walk  therein. 
They  confirmed  the  truth  of  their  testimony  by  the 
general  tenor  of  their  conduct,  giving  ample  proof 
to  by-standers,  that,  through  submission  to  its  holy 
appearance  in  their  hearts,  they  were  mercifully 
redeemed  from  the  world  and  its  spirit,  not  only 
from  its  pleasures,  but  also  from  its  treasures,  and 
were  enabled  to  count  all  things  appertaining  to  this 
life  but  as  dross  and  as  dung,  so  that  they  might 
win  Christ.  Hereby  they  became  as  an  ensign  to 
the  nations,  for  the  fame  of  them  spread  far  and 
wide :  they  became  instrumental  in  the  Divine 
hand  to  gather  souls  unto  God,  and  had  to  pro- 
claim the  glad  tidings  of  the  church  being  added 
unto  daily.  But  alas,  my  friends  !  how  is  the  gold 
become  dim,  and  the  most  fine  gold  changed  !  how 
is  the  love  of  God,  and  that  humility  and  self- 
denial  so  manifest  in  them,  now,  by  too  many 
amongst  us,  turned  into  the  love  of  other  things, 
such  as  gold  and  silver,  and  a  desire  to  make  an 
appearance  of  greatness  in  the  world. 

Do   not   these  things,  my   friends,   loudly  call 
upon  us,  as  a  religious  body,  making  a  high  pro- 
fession, to  be  willing,  each  one  for  himself,  to  en- 
ter timely  into  the  closet  of  the  heart,  and  seek  for 
Divine  help    to  shut  to  the  door  thereof  against 
carnal  reasoning,  great  natural  acquirements,  and 
love  of  the  world,  which  there  is  cause  to  fear  have 
overpowered  the  better  judgment  of  many  among 
us.     Hereby,  as  we  become  willing  to  stand  open 
to  Divine  conviction,  we  may  be  favoured  each  one 
to  see  in  what  manner,  and  how  far,  we  may  have 
contributed  to  this  sorrowful  declension,  and  timely 
amend  our  ways  and  our  doings ;  seeing  we  are 
yet  mercifully  followed,  both  immediately  by  the 
great   Head   of  the   church,   and   instrumental ly, 
with  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept.     0,  how 
applicable  to  his  dealings,  as  respects  our  society, 
is  the  language  of  the  Most  High,  formerly  uttered, 
How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim?  how  shall 
I  deliver  thee,  Israel  'i  how  shall  I  make  thee  as 
Admah  ?  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ?     Mine 
heart    is   turned    within   me ;  my   repentings    are 
kindled  together.     I  will  not  execute  the  fierceness 
of  mine  anger ;  I  will  not  return  to  destroy  Eph- 
raim ;  for  i  am  God  and  not  man ;  the  holy  One 
in  the  midst  of  thee  :   and  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
city."     May  we  no  longer  be  found  walking  un- 
worthy of  these  his  multiplied  mercies,  but  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return  to  the  good  old  ways,  that 
we  also  may  be  found  in  those  paths  of  holiness  of 
life  and  conversation,  in  which  our  forefathers  walk- 
ed, under  sore  travail  of  mind  and  great  suffering 
of  body,  and  waste  of  outward  substance,  through 
persecutions.      Oh!  let    us    no    longer    be    found 
trampling,    as  it  were,  upon  their  testimony,   by 
slighting  the  many  great  and  precious  privileges  of 
this  day  of  outward  ease,  we  who  are  uninterruptedly 
eating  the  fruit  of  the  vineyards  and  oliveyards  we 
never  planted,  but  which  they  were  made  instru- 
mental to  plant  for  us  ;  thus  making  the  way  easy 
to  us,  as  it  now  is,  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of 


Diviue  worship,  for  transacting  society  concerns, 
and  for  the  support  of  our  various  religious  testi- 


How  many  among  us  are  pursuing  their  worldly 
concerns,  as  if  they  counted  gain  godliness,  and  not, 
as  must  be  the  case  with  the  true  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  godliness  with  contentment  to  be 
the  greatest  riches,  proclaiming  in  the  language  of 
conduct,  that  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  their  net,  re- 
garding neither  quantity  nor  quality,  so  there  be  a 
prospect  of  a  good  profit  attached  to  it.  O,  these 
professing  worldlings,  who  say,  they  are  Jews  and 
are  not,  but  whose  fruits  testify  they  are  of  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,  I  have  been  persuaded,  have 
been  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  .spreading  of  oui 
religious  principles  and  the  enlargement  of  oui 
borders ;  those  who  maintain  an  uniform,  consist 
ent  warfare  against  the  Babylonish  garment,  bu 
with  all  their  might  grasp   at  the  wedge  of  gold  . 

d  aim  at  making  a  splendid  appearance  in  thei 
way  of  living.  I  believe  no  character  is  more  odioui 
in  the  estimation  of  those  termed  libertines,  thai 
these,  especially  where  it  is  known  they  are  takinj 
an  active  part  in  society  concerns.  For  in  neigh 
bourhoods  where  meetings  are  held,  it  is  prett; 
generally  known  by  those  out  of  the  society,  wh 
are  what  the  world  calls  our  pillars ;  though  it  can 
not  be  doubted,  that  such  must  at  times  prov 
stumbling-blocks  to  honest  inquirers  after  Zion,  an' 
be  instrumental  in  turning  the  blind  out  of  the  rigb 
way  of  the  Lord. 

I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying,  I  have  not  bee 
wanting  at  times  in  endeavouring  to  cast  a  veil  c 
charity  over  the  conduct  of  some  of  my  friendi, 
who  it  is  evident  have  in  this  way  become  Satan' 
bond-slaves,  and  my  heart  is  made  sad  on  thei 
account :  I  have  an  assurance,  that  whatsoever  or 
temptations  and  besetments  may  be,  if  we  are  bi 
in  good  earnest,  willing  to  resist  and  overcon: 
them,  he  that  covets  great  trade,  great  riches,  an 
to  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  as  well  as  he  thi 
takes  strong  drink,  will  experience  a  way,  a 
and  certain  way,  to  be  cast  up  in  due  time  by  tl 
Lord,  for  his  escape  from  this  otherwise  impass' 
bio  gulf  between  him  and  an  eternal  resting-plai 
with  the  righteous.  For  the  self-same  Divine  pri 
ciple  of  light  and  life,  which  our  worthy  forefathe 
believed  in,  followed,  and  were  actuated  by,  is  st 
with  us,  as  the  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fi. 
by  night,  is  still  experienced  by  those  who  wait  f 
it,  and  found  by  such  as  submit  to  its  governuier 
which  is  an  all-regulating  principle,  subduing  eve; 
inordinate  affection  and  disposition. 

Gcw.  Wise  on  Emigration  to  Virginia.— (ic 
Wise  having,  sometime  since,  been  written  to 
relation  to  Eli  Thayer's  emigration  scheme,  repli 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  object  beyond  wb 
was  stated  in  the  newspapers.  Although  stern 
opposed  to  all  associations  or  combinations  likt 
to  impair  the  value  of  property  in  slaves,  hetli 
sets  forth  his  views  of  peaceful  and  lawful  cmigi 
tion  to  Virginia. 

Our  State  needs  settlers  to  develop  her  va,st  : 
sources;  and  I  would,  from  policy,  and  withe 
fear,  epcourage  immigrants  to  come  to  our  wa 
lands  and  improve  them,  to  increase  our  populatii 
our  wealth,  our  revenue,  and  our  State  and  fede 
strength.  And  so  conscious  am  I  of  the  power 
Virginia  to  protect  and  defend  her  institutions,  a 
the  persons  and  property  of  her  citizens,  in  her  o 
limits  at  least,  that  I  would  neither  feel,  nor 
tray  any  fear,  if  felt,  which  would  repel  law 
immigration  and  settlement.  That  State  must 
weak,  indeed,  which  would,  from  mere  appreh 
sion,  arrest  the  pr_ogress  of  her  development 
she  could  not  preserve  her  peace,  protect  her  j 
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sons  and  property,  and  enforce  her  laws.  I  have 
no  fear,  therefore,  that  any  emigration  scheme  in- 
tended to  aifeet  Virginia  can  endanger  either  her 
honor,  her  rights,  her  possessions,  or  her  peace  in 
her  own  limits. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  newspaper  rumors, 
hort'cver  calculated  to  alarm  the  timid  or  to  excite 
the  excitable,  or  to  add  fuel  to  tlie  fires  of  agita- 
tion, my  counsel  is  calmly  to  invite  settlers  to  our 
lands,  to-  ofier  them  every  facility  and  favour  of 
good,  neighbourhood  ;  to  give  them  all  the  protec- 
tion of  peace;  to  encourage  them  iu  increasing 
plenty,  by  multiplying  the  hands  and  vocations  o1' 
labour — and  to  allow  them  to  abide  with  us  under 
our  laws  so  long  as  they  will  obey  those  laws  and 
respect  ail  rights  under  them.  Indeed,  I  know  of 
s,  State  or  federal,  which  do  not  require  this 
rule  to  be  observed  towards  all  immigrants  of  o-ood 
behaviour.  The  right  to  remove  from  one  State  and 
to  settle  in  another,  complying  with  the  laws,  is 


by  the  burning  coal  above  this  gangway,  descends 
through  the  old  breasts,  and  renders  the  gangway 
itself  dangerous.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  much 
worse  than  at  others.  The  Company  desiring  to 
cut  off  the  fire,  and  thus  prevent  its  further  spread, 
it  became  necessary  for  their  minin 


reciprocal  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  respective 
States,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Why  not  calmly  wait,  then,  for  tlte  fact  as  it  may 
arise  ?  If  the  act  and  the  intent  of  immigration  shall 
manifest  themselves  to  be  unlawful,  we  have  the 
power  to  enforce  the  law ;  if  lawful,  we  ought  to 
encourage  settlement,  and  are  bound  to  extend  pro- 
'ection  to  innocent  and  lawful  immigration.  At  all 
svtfnts,  let  us  be -manly  in  our  action,  and  not  move 
from  the  promptings  of  mere  apprehension  and 
ears. — N.  Ameriam. 

For  ■'  Th8  Friend." 

In  perusing  the  memoirs  of  Thomas  Scattergood, 
jage  177,  Friends'  Library,  my  attention  was^par- 
icularly  arrested  with  the  following  remarks, 
vhich  I  concluded   to  send   to  "  The  Friend"  for 

ertion,  if  approved. 

"  All  our  religious  acts  or  duties  must  be  per- 
ormed  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  his  power  and 
trength.  If  this  was  waited  for  by  active  m 
ess  would  be  done  to  appearance,  but  what  was 
one  would  be  done  to  more  effect ;  the  Lord  will 
le.ss  his  own  work.  Not  thousands  of  rams,  nor 
3U  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil,  are  what  is  wanted 
;c.,  not  a  great  appearance  of  doing  and  sayino-. 
Lord,  Lord;'  but  doing  and  suffering  the  will  of 
rod.  'J'his  mysterious  work  is  confounding  to 
lan's  wisdom  and  activity  !  Lord,  keep  my°feet 
sliding  iu  slippery  places— grant  thy  power, 
lercy  and  love  to  go  with  me,  that  I  may  move 
'th  it,  and  stay  with  it.  Is  thy  seed  under  suf- 
•ing — is  religion  low  amongst  men  ?  Grant  abi- 
ty  to  say  in  sincerity.  Where  thou  art,  there  let 
ly  servant  be,  even  if  it  is  in  suffering  and  death." 
A  Reader  of  "The  Friend. 


gent  to  make 
some  explorations,  in  order  to  det'ermine  the  pro- 
per point  to  commence  operations.  Mr.  Barnes  be- 
ing willing,  at  all  times,  to  share  the  danger  of  his 
subordinates,  determined  to  accompany  Mr.  Wier 

his  examination. 

Having  donned  their  mining  dress,  they  left  the 
oiBce  in  Tamaqua,  on  Monday,  Feb.  15th,  1858, 
about  3  o'clock,  P.  m.  they  proceeded  to  Slope 
No.  4,  descended  the  ladder  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  yards,  and  between  4  and  5  o'clock,  en- 
tered the  fatal  gangway,  travelling  west wardly.  Af- 
ter passing  along  about  400  yards,  they  encoun- 
tered what  the  miners  term  a  brattis.  This  is  an 
air-tight  partition,  erected  iu  this  case,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confining  the  gas  injected  into  the  mines, 
when  the  effort  was  made  to  extincuish  the  fire. 
They  passed  through  the  brattis— passed  aloug 
about  aOO  yards  further,  and  found  a  second  one" 
They  passed  through  this  second  brattis,  but  how 
far  they  travelled  will  never  be  known,  but  pro- 
bably no  great  distance.  About  15  yards  east  of 
the  second  brattis,  a  stream  of  gas  from  the  vast 
fire  above,  descends  through  the  brattis,  and  moves 
westwardly,  in  the  same  direction  they  were  going. 
Passing  with  the  current,  and  it  being  likely  not 
very  strong  at  the  time,  they  could  not  notice  their 
extreme  danger.  But  soon  observing  the  fatal 
symptoms,  they  turned  to  retrace  their  steps  and 
escape.  They  were  no  doubt  soon  overpowered — 
the  force  of  the  current  and  their  own  exertions  in 


Tlie 


Oslricli. 

Many  of  the  plains  here  have  large  expanses  of 
grass  without  trees,  but  you  seldom  see  a  treeless  ho- 
rizon. The  Ostrich  is  generally  seen  quietly  feeding 
on  some  .spot  where  no  one  can  approach  him  with- 
out being  detected  by  his  wary  eye.  As  the  wagon 
moves  along  far  to  the  windward,  he  thinks  it  is 
intended  to  circumvent  him,  so  he  rushes  up  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  leeward,  and  so  near  to  the  front 
oxen  that  one  sometimes  get  a  shot  at  the  silly 
bird.  When  he  begins  to  run,  all  the  game  in 
sight  follow  his  example.  I  have  seen  this  folly 
taken  advantage  of,  when  he  was  feeding  quietly 
in  a  valley  open  at  both  ends.  A  numbe'r  of  men 
would  commence  running,  as  if  to  cut  off  his  re- 
treat from  the  end  through  which  the  wind  came; 
and  although  he  had  the  whole  country  hundreds 
of  miles  before  him  by  going  to  the  other  end,  on 
he  madly  rushed  to  get  past  the  men,  and  so  was 
speared. 

When  the  ostrich  is  feeding,  his  pace  is  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  inches  ;   when  walking,  but 
not  feeding,  it  is  twenty-six  inches;   and  when  tcr- 
in  the  ca.se  noticed,  it  is  from  eleven  and 


ified, 


A  Burning  Coal  3Ii)ie—  Two  Men  Smotliercd. 
-'I'he  Tamaqua  Anthracite  Gazette  gives  the  fol- 
wing  particulars  of  tiie  death  of  Mr.  J.  Edward 
irnes,  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Little 
duiylkill  Navigation  Eailroad  and  Coal  Company, 
id  Mr.  Duncan  Wier,  their  Mining  Agent,  whicli 
IS  alluded  to  in  a  telegraph  dispatch  a  day  or 
o  ago.  They  had  gone  down  into  a  burning 
ne  and  were  smothered  with  the  gas. 
The  vein  of  coal  known  as  the  E.  East,  is  from 
irty  to  forty  feet  iu  thickness,  and  has  been  burn- 
g  near  Tamaqua,  on  the  property  of  the  Com- 
ny,  nearly  three  years — the  fire  now  extending 
stwardly.  Some  time  after  the  fire  commenced" 
efibrt  was  made  to  extinguish  it,  but  without 
ccess.  It  has  since  spread  and  consumed  euor- 
)U3  quantities  of  coal.  A  gangway,  formerly 
iven  to  work  this  vein  of  coal,  extended  more 
mile  from  the  Little  Schuylkill  River,  to 


opposite  direction,  every  moment  filling  their 
lungs  with  the  fatal  gas— they  dropped  in  the  full 
glow  of  life,  into  the  arms  of  almo-st  instant  death. 
Mr.  Barnes  lay  on  his  fiice,  about  20  yards  within 
the  brattis.  Mr.  Wier  had  made  an  effort  to  escape 
—probably  ran  against  the  brattis,  and  fell  al.>^o  on 
his  face,  so  near  the  brattis  that  one  could  reach 
and  grasp  his  feet. 

As  soon  as  the  news  came  that  they  had  not  re- 
turned at  the  proper  time,  a  party  was  organized 
to  search  for  them.  The  party  passed  through  the 
first  brattis,  stationed  themselves  east  of  the  nox- 
ious currents,  and  three  of  them,  Henry  Thomas, 
liobt.  Carter  and  Richard  Curnow,  ventured  on  to 
the  second  brattis,  where  they  found  the  body  of 
Mr.  Wier,  and  immediately  carried  him  back  to 
the  first  brattis.  A  fresh  man,  George  Rowse,  was 
then  taken  and  a  rope  tied  securely  around  him, 
he  then  started  forward  alone,  passed  through  the 
second  brattis,  found  the  body  of  Mr.  Barnes,  grasp- 
ed the  upper  portion  of  his  clothing,  gave  the  alarm, 
and  was^dragged  out— himself  dragging  the  lifeless 
body.  The  bodies  were  then  raised  on  the  truck, 
at  the  slope,  and  placed  in  a  drift  car,  and  removed 
to  the  outer  air,  through  a  tunnel,  and  afterwards 
conveyed  to  their  residences.  We  have  been  thus 
minute,  to  gratify  the  natural  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  have  the  fullest  and 
most  definite  information  Our  simple  recital  will, 
at  the  same  time,  show  the  constant  dangers  of  the 
miner's  occupation.  "Verily,  in  the  midst  of  life, 
thej'  are  in  death." — Late  Paper. 


Rice  Pajjer. — This  article  is  by  many  suppo.sed 
be  made  from  the  grains  of  common  rice.  The 
popular  name  has  probably  led  to  this  idea,  but  it 
is  stated  to  be  actually  made  from  the  pith  of  a 
plant  of  the  bread  fruit  genus,  brought  from  the 
western  parts  of  China,  chiefly  to  Canton,  where 

^ -—  " j.-.....v.,w,  ^^  the  manufacture  of  this  paper,  and  painting  designs 

3pe  ^o.  4,  at  Greenwood.     The  gas  generated  |  upon  it  give  employment  to  several  thousand  pcrso°ns. 


a  half  to  thirteen  and  even  fourteen  feet  in  length. 
Only  in  one  case  was  I  at  all  satisfied  of  being 
"bio  to  count  the  rate  of  speed  by  a  stop-watch" 
nd  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  were  thirty  steps 
in  ten  seconds ;  generally  one's  eye  can  no  more 
follow  the  legs  than  it  can  the  spokes  of  a  carriao-e- 
wheel  in  rapid  motion.  If  we  take  the  above 
number,  and  twelve  feet  stride  as  the  average  pace, 
we  have  a  speed  of  twenty-six  miles  an  hour.  It 
cannot  be  very  much  above  that,  and  is  therefore 
slower  than  a  railway  locomotive.  They  are 
sometimes  shot  by  the  horsemen  making  a  cross 
cut  to  their  undeviating  course,  but  few  Englishmen 
ever  succeed  in  killing  them. 

The  ostrich  begins  to  lay  her  eggs  before  she 
has  fixed  on  a  spot  for  the  nest,  which  is  only  a 
hollow  a  few  inches  deep  in  the  sand,  and  about  a 
yard  in  diameter.  Solitary  eggs  are  thus  found 
lying  forsaken  all  over  the  country,  and  become  a 
prey  to  the  jackall.  She  seems  averse  to  risking  a 
pot  for  a  nest,  and  often  lays  her  eggs  in  thafof 
another  ostrich,  so  that  as  many  as  forty-five  have 
been  found  in  one  nest.  Some  eggs  contain  small 
concretions  of  the  matter  which  forms  the  shell,  as 
occurs  also  in  the  egg  of  the  common  fowl ;  this 
has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  stones  in  the  eggs. 
Both  male  and  female  assist  in  the  incubations ; 
but  the  number  of  females  being  always  the  great- 
est, it  is  probable  that  cases  occur  in  which  the 
female  has  the  entire  charge.  Several  eggs  lie  out 
of  the  nest,  and  are  thought  to  be  intended  as  food 
for  the  first  of  the  newly-hatched  brood  till  the 
rest  come  out  and  enable  the  whole  to  start  in 
quest  of  food.  I  have  several  times  seen  newly- 
hatched  young  in  charge  of  the  cock,  who  made  a 
very  good  attempt  at  appearing  lame  in  the  plover 
fashion,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  pur- 
suers. The  young  squat  down  and  remain  immo- 
vable when  too  small  to  run  far,  but  attain  a  won- 
derful degree  of  speed  when  about  the  size  of  com- 
mon fowls.  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  ostriches 
are  polygamous,  though  they  often  appear  to  be 
so.  When  caught  they  are  easily  tamed,  but  are 
of  no  use  in  their  domesticated  stjite. 

The  egg  is  possessed  of  very  great  vital  power. 
One  kept  in  a  room  during  more  than  three  months, 
in  a  temperature  about  60°,  when  broken,  was 
found  to  have  a  partially  developed  live  chick  in 
it.  The  Bushmen  carefully  avoid  touching  the 
eggs,  or  leaving  marks  of  human  feet  near  them, 
when  they  find  a  nest.  They  go  up  the  wind  to 
the  spot,  and  with  a  long  stick  remove  some  of 
them  occasiont^lly,  and  by  preventing  any  suspi- 
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cion.  keep  the  hen  1 
with  fowls.  The  eg, 
flavour,  which  only 
can  reconcile  one  to. 

The  food  of  the  ostrich  consists  of  pods  apd 
seeds  of  different  kinds  of  leguminous  plants,  with 
leaves  of  various  plants;  and  as  these  are  often 
hard  and  dry,  he  picks  up  a  great  quantity  of 
pehbles,  many  of  which  are  as  large  as  marbles. 
He  picks  up  also  some  small  bulbs,  and  occasion- 
ally a  wild  melon  to  afford  moisture,  for  one  was 
found  with  a  melon  which  had  choked  him  by 
sticking  in  his  throat.  It  requires  the  utmost  ad- 
dress o1'  the  Bushmen,  crawling  for  miles  on  their 
stomachs,  to  stalk  them  successfully ;  jet  the 
quantity  of  feathers  collected  annually  shows  that 
the  number  slain  must  be  considerable,  as  each 
bird  has  only  a  few  in  the  wings  and  tail.  The 
male  bird  is  of  a  jet  black,  glossy  colour,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  white  feathers,  which  are 
objects  of  trade.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
adaptation  of  those  flossy  feathers  for  the  climate 
of  the  Kalahari,  where  these  birds  abound  ;  for 
they  afford  a  perfect  shade  to  the  body,  with  free 
ventilation  beneath  them.  The  hen-ostrich  is  of  a 
dark  brownish-gray  colour,  and  so  are  the  h 
grown  cooks. 

The  organs  of  vision  in  this  bird  are  placed  so 
high  that  he  can  detect  an  enemy  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, but  the  lion  sometimes  kills  him.  The  flesh 
is  white  and  coarse,  though,  when  in  good  condi- 
tion, it  resembles  in  some  degree  that  of  a  tough 
turkey.  It  seeks  safety  in  flight ;  but  when  pur- 
sued by  dogs,  it  may  be  seen  to  turn  upon  them 
and  inflict  a  kick,  wljich  is  vigorously  applied,  and 
sometimes  breaks  the  dog's  back. — Livh/ostoiie's 
South  Africa. 
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For  '-The  Friend." 

BlOGKAPlllCAl  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  trum  rage  205.) 
SUSANNA   MORRIS. 

Susanna  Morris,  in  the  fall  of  1748,  spent  some 
time  in  Philadelphia,  visiting  meetings  in  course 
there,  and  again,  in  the  summer  of  1749.  In  1750 
she  attended  Shrewsbury  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the 
Eighth  month,  with  Jacob  Howell  and  Mary 
Evans.  She  was  not  yet  however  released  from  a 
concern  for  England,  some  of  the  meetings  parti- 
cularly of  which,  in  her  two  visits,  she  had  not  at- 
tended. Having  the  unity  of  Richland  Monthly 
Meeting,  she  came  to  the  Spring  Meeting  of  Bli- 
nisters  and  Elders  in  Philadelphia,  held  Third  mo. 
14th  and  16th, [new  style,]  1752.  Thatmeetinghav- 
ing  unity  with  their  "  dear  friend,  Susanna  Morris," 
in  her  "  intended  service,"  gave  her  a  certificate  to 
that  effect.  Mary  Weston,  a  Friend  from  England, 
who  had  about  finished  a  religious  visit  to  the 
churches  in  America,  received  a  returning  certifi- 
cate from  the  same  meeting,  which  was  dlso  at 
tended  by  Phebe  Podge,  a  Friend  from  Long  Is 
land,  in  Philadelphia,  on  her  way  to  visit  Friends 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  three  women  Friends  embarked.  Third  mo. 
21st,  on  board  the  ship  Myrtilla,  Richard  Budden, 
master,  bound  for  London.  Of  this  visit,  but  little 
account  has  been  preserved.  Susanna  says  of  the 
concern,  "  In  the  seventieth  year  of  my  age,  I  found 
drawings  in  my  mind,  by  the  Spirit  of  my  good 
Master,  to  cross  the  great  ocean  again,  and  visit 
Old  England,  in  some  parts  where  I  had  not  been, 
which  I°gave  up  to  the  third  time."  Whilst  in 
England,  she  found  a  necessity  at  times  upon  her 
to  lift  up  a  warning  voice  against  the  use  of  spiri 
tuous  liquors,  and  "  against  the  too  frequent  use  of 


struction  to  that  glorious  work  that  is  to  be  wrought 
out  with  fear  and  trembling;  and  I  think  I  have 
the  mind  of  Truth  therein.  Sure  I  am,_that  I_  was 
constrained  so  to  testify  to  many,  in  this  my  jour- 
ney, yea,  in  pubhc  meetings,  and  likewise  against 
that  unsound  speech,  you,  to  a  single  person." 

Sophia  Hume  accompanied  Susanna  Morris  dur- 
ing part  of  this  visit  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  some 
occasions  at  least  her  American  friend,  Phebe 
Dodge.  In  the  spring  of  1753,  she  was  in  the 
south-west  of  England,  and  received  a  certificate  of 
unity  from  the  "Men's  Meeting"  at  Bristol,  dated 
Filth  month,  28th.  From  thence  she  proceeded  to 
London,  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  there,  held 
from  the  11th  to  the  16th  of  the  Sixth  month. 
The  Second-day  Morning  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  held  on  the  18th,  gave  her  a  certificate  "  of 
their  unity  with  her  visit  and  labours  in  the  gospel 
among  them." 

Whilst  at  this  Yearly  Meeting,  Susanna  Morris 
was  exercised,  because  there  was  no  women's 
Yearly  Meeting  constituted,  as  the  men's  was,  with 
representatives  from  subordinate  meetings,  whereby 
they  might  become  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  their  sisters  throughout  the  land,  and  administer 
advice,  as  from  time  to  time  might  seem  needful. 
She  had  seen  that  such  a  system  in  America  work- 
ed well,  and  she  could  not  see  what  should  hinder 
similar  benefits  from  following  its  introduction  in 
England.  The  subject  being  opened  in  the  Wo- 
men's Meeting,  it  was  referred  to  the  men,  some  of 
whom  were  too  strongly  wedded  to  their  ancient 
practice,  and  too  fearful  of  having  what  they  term- 
ed two  heads  to  the  body,  to  receive  the  proposi- 
tion favourably.  They  did  not  consider,  as  a  wo- 
man Friend  explained  it,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  Head  of  the  church,  and  that  it 
necessarily  implies  no  contention,  or  no  deformity 
to  have  ttfo  hands  to  execute  bis  commands. 

Samuel  Neale  thus  describes  that  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. "  This  was  a  memorable  meeting ;  many  liv- 
ing testimonies  were  borne  to  the  pure  Truth,  and 
our  covering  was  a  crown  of  glory  and  a  diadem 
of  beauty.  In  this  Yearly  Meeting,  a  proposition 
came  from  the  Women's  Meeting,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Yearly  Meeting  upon  the  same  founda- 
tion as  the  men's,  with  representatives  from  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  annually,  to  attend  it.  It  was 
brought  in  by  Susanna  Morris,  Sophia  Hume, 
Mary  Weston,  Mary  Peisley,  Catharine  Payton, 
and  another.  I  well  remember  the  salutation  of 
Susanna  Morris,  when  they  entered  the  meeting- 
house;  and  she  concluded  with  a  short  pathetic 
and  living  testimony,  which  had  great  reach  over 
the  meeting.  The  proposition,  I  had  no  doubt,  was 
from  the  motion  ot  Truth.  After  a  considerable 
debate  it  was  deferred,  and  a  recommendation  sent 
down  to  the  different  Monthly  Bleetings,  to  estab- 
lish Women's  Meetings  where  there  were  none ; 
and  thus  the  matter  closed  for  this  year." 

Thus  it  lay  for  thirty-one  years.  Even  then, 
when  the  testimony  of  Truth  in  thi-i  respect  was 
adopted  by  that  body,  there  were  those  who  op- 
posed— deeming  power  a  dangerous  tool  in  the 
hands  of  women. 

Susanna  continued  in  and  about  London,  until 
the  21st  of  the  Eighth  month,  when  she  and  Phebe 
Dodge  went  to  Gravesend,  and  embarked  for 
America,  and  after  a  rough  passage  of  about  nine 
weeks,  landed  at  Philadelphia  the  latter  end  of  the 
Tenth  month.  Here  she  met  her  hu,sband,  who  pro- 
bably had  come  in  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 
We  find  little  trace  of  the  public  labours  of  this 
ancient  servant  of  the  Lord,  beyond  her  attendance 


and  yet  she  appears  to  have  been  favoured  with 
usual  health,  almost  to  the  last.  The  account  o1 
her  death  may  be  introduced  in  the  language  oi 
the  memorial  issued  concerning  her.  "  As  the  re- 
viving and  transmitting  to  posterity  the  memory  o: 
the  righteous  and  faithful  servants  of  God,  espe- 
cially°those  worthy  elders,  who  are  to  be  highl] 
esteemed,  and  loved  for  their  work's  sake,  may  b( 
conducive  to  the  promotion  of  Truth,  the  comfor 
and  edification  of  the  living,  and  to  encourage  th* 
imitation  of  their  pious  examples,  we  are  concernet 
to  give  forth  this  short  testimony  concerning  ou 
ancient  and  worthy  deceased  friend."  "  Her  me 
still  lives,  and  yields  a  precious  savour_  t- 
those  who  are  measurably  sharers  of  that  Divm- 
love  and  life,  with  which  she,  in  an  eminent  degree 
was  endowed.  She  was  frequently  made  an  m 
strument  to  communicate  it  to  others  by  a  hvin 


and  powerful  ministry,  in  which  she  laboured  taith 
fully  with  unwearied  diligence  both  at  home  an 
abroad,  for  the  space  of  forty  years  and  upward 
She  travelled  much  in  the  service  of  the  gosp< 
both  in  America  and  Europe,  made  three  voyag 
over  the  seas,  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends 
Great  Britain,  and  twice  through  Ireland  and  Ho 
land,  in  which  voyages  and  travels,  the  graeioi 
arm  of  Divine  providence  was  eminently  maniteste 
in  preserving  and  supporting  her  through  dive 
remarkable  perils  and  clangers,  which  she  ev. 
reverently  remembered,  and  gratefully  acknov 
ledged.  •,.     i     • 

"  Her  life  and  conversation  was  peculiarly  inn- 
cent  and  agreeable,  seasoned  with  christian  gravit 
and  she  was  a  bright  example  of  plainness,  teii 
peranee,  and  godly  self-denial.  It  may  be  tru 
said,  she  was  an  affectionate  wife,  a  tender  mothe 
a  kind  and  charitable  neighbour,  devoted  to  tl 
service  of  Truth,  and  the  propagating  of  religion  ai 
piety  amongst  mankind,  exciting  thereto,  as  wf 
by  exemplary  practice,  as 


doctrine.    In  this  arde 


love  and  zeal  she  continued  until  it  pleased  h 
great  Lord  and  Master  in  bis  wisdom,  to  put 
period  to  all  her  pious  labours  and  travels,  and 
take  her  to  himself,  as  a  shock  of  corn  gathered 
due  season,  after  a  short  illness  of  nine  days'  co 
tinuance.  In  that  time,  on  a  first  day  of  the  wet 
Friends,  at  her  request,  held  an  evening  meeti 
in  her  room,  wherein  she  was  wonderfully  strengt 
ened,  to  bear  a  lively  testimony  to  the  everla.sti 
Truth,  setting  forth,  in  a  very  moving  manner,  t 
ground  work  of  true  religion  and  Divine  worsh 
She  concluded  with  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Fatl 
of  all  our  mercies  for  the  continuance  of  his  Ic 
and  favour  to  his  children  and  people.  After  tl 
her  weakness  increasing,  she  lay  in  a  calu 
quiet  frame,  without  much  appearance  of 
until  she  departed  this  life,  which  was  on  the 
of  the  Fourthmo.,1755,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  ag 

SAMUEL   THOMAS. 

Samuel  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  the  year  16 
and  deceased  Fifth  month  7th,  1755,  in  his  61 
year,  was  an  elder  of  Richland  Monthly  Me 
ing.  "  He  was  very  diligent  in  attending  meeti 
for  worship  and  discipline,  and  always  willing  ' 
ready  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  for  m: 
taining,  preserving,  or  restoring  good  order  in 
Society.  His  lile  and  conversation  being  inofl 
sive  and  exemplary,  he  lived  and  died  well  belo 
and  esteemed  by  friends,  and  his  acquaintance 
general." 

ELIZABETH   ASHBRIDGE. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Sai 
I  son,   was  born  at  Middlewick,  in  Cheshire    ■ 
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England,  in  the  year  1713.  By  her  account,  we 
learn  that  her  father  was  a  practitioner  of  physic, 
end,  being  employed  as  a  surgeon  on  board  bhip, 
made  many  long  voyages,  leaving  her  in  her  young 
years,  very  much  to  the  care  of  her  mother.  Her 
mother  laboured  faithfully  to  di.<charge  her  duty 
to  her  oftspring,  and  for  the  good  maternal  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  her,  Elizabeth  had  cause  to  be 
thankful 

She  was  educated  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and,  although  kept  under  religious  re- 
straint in  many  respects  by  her  mother,  was  allow- 
ed to  sing  and  dance.  From  childhoad  she  had  a 
gi'cat  love  for  religious  people,  and  particularly  for 
preachers,  believing  them  all  good  men.  She  had 
a  great  feeling  of  kindness  and  tenderness  for 
the  poor,  who,  she  had  read,  were  beloved  of  the 
Lord.  And  supposing  that  the  poor  in  temporal 
things  were  meant,  she  visited  such  in  their  cot 
tages,  and  gave  them  presents  of  such  things  as 
she  had.  She  was  troubled  when  she  heard  people 
swear,  and  avoided  all  evil  words  lest  God  should 
not  love  her.  Observing  that  there  were  various 
professions  of  religion  in  the  world,  she  wept  at 
times  with  desires  that  she  might  therein  be  rightly 
directed.  Thus  although  oftentimes  guilty  of 
faults,  she  was  up  to  her  fourteenth  year,  compa- 
ratively innocent,  and  felt  the  reproofs  of  instruc- 
tion when  she  had  done  amiss. 

In  her  fourteenth  year,  a  young  man,  who  had 
become  attached  to  her,  succeeded  in  raising  in  her 
childish  mind,  a  warm  affection  for  him,  and  pe: 
suaded  her  to  marry  him.  This  she  did,  leaving 
her  father's  house  by  night.  This  foolish,  as  well 
sinful  step  opened  the  way  for  much  misery  in  her 
after-life.  She  was  soon  smitten  with  remorse,  and 
her  displeased  parents  would  liave  no  intercourse 
with  her.  In  five  months,  her  beloved  husband  was 
taken  from  her  by  death,  and  she  was  left  a  younj 


THE  MYraxE. 

Yes,  take  thy  station  here, 

Thou  flower  so  pale  and  (air  1 
That  I  from  thee  may  sweetest  lessons  horrow  ; 

For  thou  hast  that  to  tell, 

Methinks,  which  suits  thee  well — 
The  lingering  hours  of'languishment  and  sorrow. 

The  cleft  rock  is  thy  home ; 

Y'ct  sweetly  dost  thou  bloom, 
E'en  while  the  threat'ning  winds  are  round  thee  s\\ 
ing; 

And  Where's  the  pampered  flower, 

Can  richer  fragrance  shower, 
Than  thou,  fair  hlossom,  from  thy  storm-'nrovight  d\\ 

S.ay  then,  though  pale  decay 

Wear  youth,  and  health  away. 
Shall  sighs  alone  this  troubled  breast  be  heavino-? 

Oh,  no!   I  '11  bless  the  chain, 

Which  to  this  couch  of  paiu 
Has  bound  me  long,  for  'tis  of  mercy's  weaving. 

What  though  I  tread  no  more 

The  temple's  hallowed  floor. 
Whence  to  our  God,  the  full  voiced  hymn  ascendell 

Y'et  may  this  chamber  be 

A  blessed  sanctuary, 
Where  to  my  whispered  praise  his  ear  he  bcndctli. 

But  chiefly,  gentle  flower 

Remind  me  in  the  hour. 
When  'gainst  the  tempters  might  my  soul  engages, 

A  rock  is  cleft  for  me. 

More  sure  than  shelters  thee, 
Where  I  miiy  safely  hide — "  the  liock  of  Ages." 


Froi 


'  The  L;-ii 


The  Upas  Tree  of  Fact  anil  Fiction. 
Some  time  about  the  year  1775,  a  certain  Dutcl 
surgeon  called  Foersch,  who  had  travelled  much  ii 
Java,  came  back  and  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed some  curious  things  he  had  seen.     Unscru 


sconsolate  ■ 


ithout  means  of  support.  Her  pulous  travellers,  in  the  time  when  Surgeon  Foersch 


father  continued  to  resent  her  former  conduct  too 
highly  to  assist  her ;  but  her  mother  having  com- 
passion, kept  her  for  a  while  with  some  of  the 
neighbours.  After  a  time  at  her  mother's  advice, 
she  went  to  a  relation  in  Dublin,  both  of  them  hop- 
ing that  her  father  would  relent  and  invite  her  to 
return.  But  he  continued  inflexible,  and  she  durst 
not  venture  to  his  house,  unless  he  requested  it. 

She  was  married  about  the  middle  of  1728,  lived 
as  a  wife  five  months,  and  continued  about  Middle- 
wick  until  the  Second  month,  1729,  when  she  went 
to  Dublin.  The  person  at  whose  house  she  there  re- 
sided, a  cousin  of  her  mother,  was  a  member  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends.  The  sober,  staid  habits 
of  him  and  his  household,  were  disagreeable  to 
Elizabeth,  who,  notwithstanding  her  troubles,  and 
her  so-called  religious  education,  was  disposed  both 
to  dance  and  sing,  which  her  cousin  could  not  per- 
mit in  his  house.  The  great  vivacity  of  her  na- 
tural disposition,  which  made  her  turn  away  from 
sorrow  and  the  conviction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
.sin,  led  her  to  take  greater  liberties  in  wildness 
and  mirth,  than  she  had  heretofore  done.  She  re- 
.sistefl  the  rebukes  of  her  cousin ;  she  determined 
that  she  would  not  be  controlled  by  his  singulari- 
ties, and  having  a  distant  relation  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  she  went  there.  Here  she  enjoyed  all  the 
liberty  in  light-hearted  gaiety  and  folly  she  could 
wish.  The  want  of  sobriety  and  circumspection, 
manifested  by  her,  being  a  recommendation  to  her 
mirth- loving  relatives. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Trust  him  little  who  praises  all,  him  less  who 
censures  all,  and  him  least,  who  is  indifferent 
about  all. 


lived,  could  take  greater  licen.se  of  description  than 
now.  Then,  there  were  no  railroads  in  Egypt  or 
Ilindostan.  Bottles  of  soda-water  were  not  then 
retailed  to  travellers  in  the  desert.  Fishes  had 
never  been  frightened  into  fits  by  the  paddles  of 
dashing  steamboats;  and  even  the  steam-engine 
itself  was  a  clumsy  sort  of  thing.  Turks  did  not 
wear  frock-coats,  mermaids  were  reported  plentiful, 
and  the  kraken  lifted  his  huge  bulk  out  of  the 
maelstrom. 

To  return  to  Mynheer  Foersch,  however.  This 
gentleman,  after  travelling  in  Java,  came  back  and 
published  an  account  of  the  Upas  Poison-valley  of 
Java ;  so  grave  and  circumstantial  that,  extraor- 
dinary as  the  testimony  was,  people  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  accept  it.  .So  many  little  details  were  given, 
that  every  statement  made  had  the  quality  oi  local 
colouring,  as  an  artist  would  say ;  and  one  could 
hardly  refuse  to  believe  it, 

Foersch,  after  prefacing  his  tale  respecting  the 
upas  with  the  remark,  that  although  he  had  long 
heard  of  the  extraordinary  tree,  still  he  could  not 
believe  in  its  exi.stence,  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had 
satisfied  himself  on  that  point,  and  that  the  report! 
of  the  natives  respecting  it  were  by  no  means  over- 
drawn. He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  all  about  it, 
the  summary  of  which  is  as  follows  : — Somewhere 
in  the  far  recesses  of  Java  there  is,  according  to 
Foersch,  a  dreadful  tree,  the  poisonous  secretions  of 
which  are  so  virulent,  that  they  not  only  kill  by 
contact,  but  poison  the  air  for  several  miles  around, 
so  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  approach 
the  vegetable  monster  are  killed.  Nothin 
ever,  he  tells  us,  can  grow  within  several  miles  of 
the  upas  tree,  except  some  little  trees  of  the  same 
species.  For  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles 
round  about  the  spot,  the  ground  is  covered  with 


the  skeletons  of  birds,  beasts,  and  human  beings. 
Amongst  other  evidence  which  Foersch  brings  to 
bear  collaterally  upon  the  subject  of  the  upas  tree, 
as  described  by  him,  is  the  tollowing : — He  men- 
tions, that  many  hundred  Javanese  who  once  re- 
belled against  the  emperor,  and  were  conquered  by 
the  imperial  armies,  rather  than  submit  as  prisoners 
of  war,  took  refuge  in  the  districts  outlying  the 
upas  tree,  which  latter,  however,  they  did  not  ap- 
proach nearer  than  fifteen  miles  ;  nevertheless,  so 
poisoned  was  the  air,  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  rebels  in  question  died,  and  the  remainder, 
having  humbly  implored  the  emperor  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  seek  a  healthier  resting- 
place,  had  their  prayer  granted.  Nevertheless, 
the  fatal  emanations  of  the  upas  tree  had  already 
done  the  work— very  few  of  the  pardoned  rebels 
recovered. 

According  to  Foersch,  the  poisonous  juice  of  the 
upas  tree  was  much  employed,  not  only  to  envenom 
arrows,  and  as  a  means  of  criminal  execution,  but 
for  the  still  more  objectionable  purpose  of  secret 
poisoning.  The  Dutch,  according  to  Foersch,  suf- 
fered during  their  wars  with  the  Javanese  to  such 
an  extent,  by  drinking  water  which  had  been  tainted 
by  upas  poison,  that  they  at  last  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  live  fish  about  with  them  in  their 
campaigns,  as  tests  of  its  presence.  If  the  fish 
lived  after  immersion  in  the  suspected  water,  all 
was  well ;  if  they  died,  of  course  the  water  was 
poisoned. 

Foersch  gives  us  a  circum.stantial  account  of  an 
execution  witnessed  by  him,  of  thirteen  of  the  em- 
peror's wives  at  one  time,  by  means  of  a  lancet 
smeared  with  the  upas  poison.  These  unhappy 
ladies  having  ofi'ended  their  lord  and  master,  and 
being  sentenced  to  die,  fell  victims  to  the  deadly 
plant  a  few  seconds  after  each  had  been  punctured 
with  the  poisoned  lancet. 

The  reader  will  now,  perhaps,  be  desirous  to 
know  how,  according  to  Mynheer  Foersch,  the 
upas  poison  was  obtained,  seeing  that  the  tree  was 
so  exclusive  in  its  site,  that  no  person  might  ap- 
proach it  nearer  than  some  fifteen  miles  without 
the  most  imminent  danger.  It  was  obtained,  he 
said,  by  criminals  condemned  to  die.  After  sen- 
tence had  been  pronounced,  they  were  asked  to 
choo.se  between  immediate  execution  and  the  chance 
of  saving  their  lives  by  procuring  upas  poison. 
They  usually  preferred  the  latter  ;  for,  though  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous,  nevertheless  the  errand  was 
not  inevitably  fatal.  If,  related  Foersch,  the  wind 
happened  to  blow  towards  the  tree  during  the 
journey,  the  criminal,  if  of  strong  constitution, 
usually  saved  his  life  ;  but  not  otherwise.  Ac- 
cording to  our  traveller,  an  old  priest  resided  on 
the  confines  of  the  upas  valley,  whose  sole  office 
was  to  prepare  the  upas  hunters  for  their  duties, 
and  administer  religious  consolation  to  them  before 
they  set  out  on  their  course.  With  this  function- 
ary, Foersch  said  he  had  a  long  conversation,  dur- 
ing which  many  particulars  about  this  wonderful 
tree  were  fully  explained.  The  old  priest  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that,  during  a  residence  of 
thirty  years  in  the  upas  neighbourhood,  he  had 
despatched  no  less  than  seven  hundred  upas  gath- 
erers ;  scarcely  ten  per  cent,  of  whom  returned. 
On  arriving  at  his  house,  each  criminal  was  pro- 
vided with  a  mask,  or  leather  hood,  and  a  small 
box  in  which  to  contain  the  poison  when  collected. 
The  criminals  usually  waited  at  the  priest's  dwell- 
ing until  a  favourable  wind  set  in,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  which  they  sped  away  on  their  fatal 
course,  the  old  man  accompanying  them  to  a  cer- 
tain rivulet,  the  stream  of  which  they  were  di- 
rected to  follow  until  arriving  at  the  tree.  Foersch 
goes  on  to  explain  how  desirous  he  was  to  obtain 
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THE    FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

It  was  declared  by  the  patriarch  Jacob,  "  Th( 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  until    Shiloh  come ; 


some  portion  of  this  marvellous  tree  as  a  relic  ; 
but  after  long  waiting,  and  many  entreaties,  he 
could  only  procure  two  withered  leaves. 

Well,  Mynheer  Foersch,  there  would  not  be  the  o 
slicrhtest  difiaculty  in  procuring  leaves  of  the  upas  I  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people 
tree  now.  They  are  fisured  in  many  books  asjbe."  The  gathering  of  our  religious  Society  in  its 
leaves  of  ihe  Antiaris  tmicaria.  The  juice  of  the! rise  was,  no  doubt,  unto  Shiloh,  the  Author  and 
tree  is  so  remarkably  poisonous,  that  all  which  I  Finisher  of  the  Saints'  faith  ;  and  as  they  abode 
Foersch  has  related  concerning  the  effects  of  punc-  under  his  teachings,  they  were  brought  into  near- 
tures   with  lancets  poisoned   by  contact  with  it,  is  ness  and  tenderness  one  towards  another,  havinor 


strictly  consistent  with  what  we  know  concerning 
the  power  of  this  class  of  poisons.  Had  the  Dutch 
surn-eon  not  told  his  readers  that  he  was  satisfied 
from  personal  experience  concerning  the  existence 
of  the  upas  tree,  and  that  the  accounts  which  he 
bad  heard  respecting  it  were  not  overrated,  there 
would  be  not  much  to  be  said  against  his  state- 
ments ;  for  Java  contains  upas  trees,  and  their 
juice  is  remarkably  poisonous.  Java  also  contains 
a  poison  valley,  the  air  of  which  is  so  impure,  that 
any  living  being  which  finds  its  way  there  speedily 
falls  a  victim.  "The  poison  valley  in  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  poisonous  because  of  the  upas  tree ;  its 
circumference  is  nearer  half  a  mile  than  otherwise, 
and  the  extent  of  its  influence  over  adjacent  parts 
of  Java  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  particu- 
lars I  shall  presently  give. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  Grotto 
del  Cane,  in  the  -vicinity  of  Naples ;  a  grotto  so 
called  because  dogs  are  the  animals  usually  selec- 
ted to  show  by  their  suffering  and  death  how  dan- 
gerous it  is.  The  Grotto  del  Cane  may  be  entered  : 
by  a  grown-up  human  individual  with  impunity, 
because  the  poisonous  gas,  on  which  its  energy  de- 
pends, is  so  heavy  that  it  does  not  rise  sufficiently 
hish  to  be  breathed,  though  a  dog's  nose  and 
mouth,  being  below  the  level  of  the  poisonous 
emanation,  the  animal  soon  dies.  The  poison  val- 
ley of  Java  is  something  like  the  Grotto  del  Cane 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  There  is  a  difference,  how- 
ever, between  the  two  as  regards  the  kind  of  poi- 
sonous gas  contained  in  each.  That  of  the  Grotto 
del  Cane  is  carbonic  acid  gas — the  same  gas  which 
is  evolved  from  burning  charcoal,  from  ginger-beer 
and  soda-water,  champagne,  cider,  and  brewers' 
vats ;  but  the  poisonous  air  of  the  Java  valley 
must  contain,  from  the  description  we  now  have  of 
it,  other  gases  than  the  carbonic  acid.  Most  pro- 
bably the  gas  to  which  its  energy  is  due  is  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but  the 
chemical  reader  shall  judge  for  himself  from  the 
description  of  Mr.  Alexander  Loudon,  who  visited 
the  pestilential  spot  in  July,  1830.  This  gentle- 
man was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  find  natives 
ready  to  take  him  to  the  poison  valley,  which  they 
hold  in  sreat  dread.  A  previous  traveller  had 
heard  a  very  faithful  account  of  it  by  the  natives, 
but  could  not  find  any  person  who  would  show  him 


the  true  badge  of  discipleship : — "By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love 
one  toward  another." 

And,  dear  Friends,  in  this  our  day  and  genera- 
tion, let  us  seek  earnestly  to  be  more  gathered 
unto  him,  in  his  power,  that  we  may  accomplish 
the  work  assigned  us,  in  meekness  and  patience, 
keeping  continually  on  the  watch-tower,  lest  we 
should  lift  up  our  own  tools  in  trying  to  rebuild 
the  broken  walls  of  Zion.  Let  us  remember  the 
Lord's  command  to  Moses  when  giving  him  direc- 
tions how  to  build  the  altar  : — "  If  thou  lift  up  thy 
tool  upon  it,  thou  hast  polluted  it.''  Oh  that  all 
the  workmanship  of  men's  hands  may  be  laid  as 
in  the  dust. 

Oh,  the  beauty  there  is  in  the  true  church  as 
described  by  the  beloved  disciple — "  there  ap- 
peared a  great  wonder  in  heaven;  a  woman  clo- 
thed with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars." 
Here  we  see  how  the  true  church  is  clothed  with 
the  true  light,  and  the  fainter  light,  the  change- 
able moon,  under  her  feet;  yea,  clothed  with 
that  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world, — the  Spirit  of  the  blessed  Son  of 
God. 

Oh  that  all  earthly,  changeable  spirits  were  put 
down,  which  lead  to  argument  and  confusion;  and 
instead  thereof  the  kingdom  of  peace  set  up  by 
the  blessed  Prince  of  Peace,  who  feedeth  his  own 
flock,  and  whose  sheep  hear  His  voice,  and  follow 
Him,  and  dwell  together  in  harmony,  and  follow 
not  the  voice  of  the  stranger,  which  leads  out  of 
the  enclosure,  which  the  true  Shepherd  has  set  i 
J.  W, 

Ohio,  Second  Month,  1858. 


From  the  EdiuhurgU  E 

Tlie  Mediterranean, 

(Continued  from  page  204.) 

The  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  is  another  of 
its  great  physical  characteristics.  "We  have  spoken 
of  the  deep  soundings  close  to  the  bar  in  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  of  those  which  occur  on  each 
side  of  the  submarine  ridge  extending  from  Sicily 
to  the  African  coast.  These  soundings,  indeed, 
have  not  yet  been  made  in  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  improved  methods  lately  adopted  in  the  At 


its  locality.     Mr.  Loudon  heard  for  the  first  time 

of  the  poison  valley,  called  by  the  natives  "  Gueva 

Upas,"  July  3,  1830,  during  a  walk  one  morning  ,  .  „     .    _ 

with  a  native  chief,  who  told  him  there  was  a  val-  the  mountains  girdhng  round  this  great  basm  ;  and 

ley  only  three  miles  from  Batum,  which  no  person  it  oneparticular  experiment  may  be  credited,  reach 

could  enter  without  forfeiting  his  life;  and  that  the 


lantic,  and  conducted  so  systematically  by  Lieut. 
Maury,  in  some  partsof  that  ocean.  But  they  suffice 
to  indicate  depths  ecjual  to  the  average  height  of 


bottom  of  the  place  was  covered  with  the  skeletons 
of  birds,  and  beasts,  and  human  beings.  Mr. 
Loudon  having  communicated  this  intelligence  to 
"  some  of  the  Dutch  authorities,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  party  of  exploration  should  be  made  up,  and  the 
poison  valley  should  be  visited.  "  I  had  hoard," 
says  Loudon,  "  that  a  lake  existed  on  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  mountains,  and  that  it  was  danger 


ing  even  to  15,000  feet;  an  equivalent  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  highest  Alps.  This  sounding  was 
made  about  ninety  miles  east  of  Malta.  Between 
Cyprus  and  Egypt  6000  feet  of  line  have  been  let 
down  without  reaching  the  bottom.  Other  deep 
soundings  have  been  made  in  other  places  with 
similar  results.  We  have  not  yet  obtained  any 
official  account  of  the  soundings  very  recently  ef 
fected  by  the  "  Tartarus"  in  the  lines  of  Sea  be 


ous  to  approach  very  near  the  banks  of  this  laTce ;  .tween  Egypt  and  the  Archipelago ;  but  it  is  stated 
but  of  the  poison  valley  I  had  never  heard  before  ;  lon  apparently  good  authority,  that  one  soundin; 
the  accounts  of  it  now  were  so  very  extraordinary  j  between  Alexandria  and  Rhodes  reached  bottom 
that  I  did  not  believe  them."  .  at  the  depth  of  9900  feet;  another,  between  Alex- 

tTohe conciuJeiio  andria  and  Candia,  gave  a  depth  of  300  feet  be 


yond  this.  These  single  soundings,  indeed,  whe- 
ther of  ocean  or  sea,  are  always  open  to  the  cer- 
tainty that  greater,  as  well  as  lesser  depths  must 
exist,  to  which  no  lino  has  ever  been  sunk — a  case 
coming  under  that  general  law  oi  Probabilities  so 
argely  applicable  in  every  part  of  physics.  In  the 
Mediterranean  especially,  which  has  so  many  as- 
pects of  a  smike?i  basin,  there  may  be  abysses  of 
depth  here  and  there  which  no  plummet  is  ever 
destined  to  reach. 

This  mere  outline  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  its 
prominent  features,  establishes  its  pre-eminence 
over  any  otJ'.er  inland  sea  on  the  globe.  The  Baltic 
is  another  singular  iulet,  spreading  its  long  and 
narrow  gulfs  into  the  centre  of  Northern  Europe, 
but  as  different  in  its  physical  characters  as  in  its 
relation  to  the  history  of  the  world.  Far  inferior 
in  extent,  accessible  only  through  shallow  straits, 
and  with  a  depth  nowhere  exceeding  1100  feet,  its 
waters  are  brackish  and  tideless,  its  coasts  and 
isles  flat  and  monotonous  throughout.  No  histori- 
cal monuments  save  a  few  of  mediaeval  age  are 
found  within  its  circuit.  Ancient  history,  indeed, 
gathers  none  but  the  most  vague  and  scanty 
cords  from  its  shores,  notwithstanding  that  we  kn 
them  to  have  been  traversed  by  some  of  those  great 
races  whose  migration  from  the  East  has  so  mightily 
ffected  the  destinies  of  Western  Europe.  Though 
for  a  time  animated  by  the  mercantile  activity  of 
the  Hanseatie  League,  yet  until  the  epoch  and  crea- 
tions of  Peter  the  Great,  when  the  Empire  of  Mus- 
covy reached  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  the  Baltic 
had  a  very  small  share  in  the  political  or  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  European  world.  The  revolu- 
tious  of  the  Swedish  monarchy,  and  the  campaigns 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.,  form  the 
only  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this  remark. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  physical  parallel  to  the  Medi- 
terranean might  be  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, — 
detached  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  continuous  chain 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  and  Bahamas,  and  similar- 
ly divided  into  two  great  basins  by  the  projection 
of  Cuba  between  the  Florida  and  Honduras  coasts. 
The  volcanic  isles  of  this  gulf  afford  a  further  an- 
alogy; and  yet  more,  the  extraordinary  isthmus 
whtch  divides  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,- 
the  only  comparable  instance  on  the  globe  to  that 
of  Suez,  and  singularly  alike,  too,  in  the  length  and 
direction  of  the  vast  circuit  of  at  least  15,000  miles, 
by  which  alone  navigable  communication  can  now 
be  made  between  the  waters  pressing  on  each  side 
of  this  narrow  neck  of  land.  Human  enterprise 
rioting  at  this  moment  in  a  triumphant  struggle 
with  all  natural  obstacles,  is  seeking  simultaneously 
to  cut  a  passage  for  ships  across  each  isthmus.  W( 
have  recently  examined  in  detail  the  obstacles  which 
appear  to  us  to  oppose  the  successful  execution 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  canal;  and  in  spite  of  the 
energy  with  which  M.  de  Lesseps  continues  to  ad- 
vocate that  scheme  we  see  no  reason  to  change  our 
opinion,  which  has  lately  been  corroborated  by  the 
high  authority  of  Mr.  Stephenson. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  physical 
wonders  of  tlie  Mediterranean.  Its  Tolcanoes, 
active  or  extinct,  and  the  earthquakes  which  are 
so  frequent  and  violent  within  its  area,  merit  more 
especial  notice  ;  expressing,  as  they  do,  those  local 
subterranean  forces  which  have  been  combined  in 
forming  and  shaping  this  extraordinary  ocean  gulf. 
We  have  already  traced  thatr  singular  line  of  vol- 
canic action  which  may  be  said  to  divide  the  Me- 
diterranean into  two  great  basins,  manifestly  de- 
fined by  the  continuity  of  these  great  natural  phe- 
nomena. It  is  needless  to  quote  Homer,  or  Pindar, 
or  Thucydides  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  fires 
of  iEtna  and  the  ^Eolian  Isles,  since  the  serieso) 
volcanic  rocks   around   them   attest  ages  of  prior 
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eruption,  of  whiob  no  human  record  exists.  Monte 
Somma,  that  strange  and  solitary  remnant  of  the 
older  cone  of  Vesuvius,  tells  the  same  tale  of  a 
time  inapproachable  by  date,  and  of  which  there 
is  no  tradition.  The  history  of  the  present  Vesu- 
vius, so  active  in  every  succeeding  century,  begins 
but  with  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  the  destruction  of 
that  city  which  we  are  now  diseutombing  at  its 
foot.  A  similar  attestation  of  age  we  have  in  the 
various  extinct  volcanic  districts  of  Italy  and  of 
Sardinia.  Closely  contiguous  again  to  the  marble 
isle  of  Paros,  in  the  Archipelago,  which  has  fur- 
nished such  noble  material  to  Grecian  sculpture, 
we  find  the  dark  igneous  rocks  of  Santorin,  thrown 
up  by  eruptions,  some  of  which  are  historically 
known  to  us.  Of  these  several  volcanic  areas  in 
the  Mediterranean  we  would  especially  direct  at- 
tention to  the  Lipari  Islands,  as  replete  with  in- 
terest both  from  the  number  and  singularity  of 
their  igneous  minerals,  and  from  the  extraordinary 
volcanic  scenery  amidst  which  these  are  found. 
But  the  steamboat  now  governs  the  course  of  all 
maritime  travel,  as  the  railroad  does  that  by  land. 
The  lofty  cone  of  Stromboli,  projecting  its  almost 
perpetual  flame,  occasionally  indeed  arrests  the 
voyager's  eye.  But  no  regular  steamer  visits  these 
islands  ;  and  they  are  left  unseen,  save  by  some 
stray  geologist,  who,  deserting  for  a  moment  his 
Silurian  or  Tertiary  strata,  comes  to  the  study  of 
those  more  recent  changes  which  have  acted  on 
and  disturbed  the  present  crust  of  the  globe. 

In  close  physical  relation  to  its  volcanoes,  are 
those  great  earthquakes  by  which,  in  all  ages,  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  its  cen- 
tral and  eastern  portion,  has  been  shaken  and  de- 
vastated. Omitting  the  various  records  of  earlier 
date,  we  may  notice  the  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Valeutiuian,  described  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
which  spread  wide  calamity  over  its  coasts  and 
isles ;  destroying,  as  is  affirmed,  50,000  persons  at 
Alexandria  alone  by  the  sudden  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  sea ;  and  those  yet  more  frequent  and  violent 
in  the  time  of  Justinian,  described  by  Procopius 
and  other  writers,  in  one  of  which  the  city  of  An- 
tioch  is  reported  to  have  lost  250,000  of  its  in- 
habitants. All  such  numbers  are  of  course  gross 
exaggerations,  but  exaggerations  which  express  the 
magnitude  of  the  calamities  sustained.  Under  the 
same  qualification  we  may  mention  the  series  of 
great  earthquakes  in  1093.  of  which  Sicily  seems 
to  have  been  the  centre,  with  a  recorded  loss  of 
80,000  or  90,000  of  its  population  ;  and  the  Cala- 
brian  earthquakes  of  1783  and  1784,  extraordi- 
nary from  the  frequency  of  the  shocks,  of  which 
bout  1100  were  registered  at  Montaleonc,  the 
seeming  centre  of  these  subterranean  convulsions. 
lu  the  very  last  year,  1856,  the  whole  eastern  basin 
of  the  Mediterranean  was  shaken  by  a  violent 
earthquake,  from  which  some  thousand  persons 
are  alleged  to  have  perished  in  Candia  alone. 
Certain  areas  in  this  sea,  and  without  any  close 
volcanic  proximity,  are  subject  to  what  may  be 
called  a  chronic  form  of  the  phenomenon.  Such 
area  exists  among  the  Ionian  Isles ;  where  the 
year  rarely  passes  without  some  terremoto,  greater 
'  5SS  in  violence ;  and  where  daily  shocks  are 
not  uncommon  for  several  weeks  in  succession. 
Those  who  have  visited  Zante  and  Santa  Maura, 
will  recollect  the  many  traces  of  such  concussions 
scattered  over  these  islands.  In  1853  a  smart 
shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  over  the  mainland  of 
Greece,  which  overthrew  most  of  the  existing  ha- 
bitations of  Thebes,  and  caused  great  alarm  in 
Athens.  This  occurrence  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  we  are  not  aware  that  any  earthquake  is  re- 
corded to  have  taken  place  in  Attica,  and  the  state 
Df  the  architectural  monuments  of  Athens  shows 


that   they  have  not   suflered  in  former  ages  frc 
that  formidable  cause  of  destruction. 


Gas  from  Wood. — The  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Gas  Works,  in  his  report  to  Councils,  states  that 
another  year's  trial  of  the  cellular  retort  for  the 
production  of  gas  from  vegetable  substances,  has 
confirmed  the  results  heretofore  reported,  with  re- 
spect to  the  quantity  and  illuminating  quality  of 
the  gas  thus  obtained.  As  there  seemed  to  be 
some  doubt  as  to  the  permanency  of  this  gas,  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  test  it  in  such  a  way 
as  would  bring  the  question  to  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. A  considerable  quantity  of  it  (30,000  cubic 
feet)  was  stored  in  a  gas-holder  by  itself,  and  after 
remaining  thus  isolated  several  weeks,  was  tested 
photometrically.  It  had  not  changed  perceptibly, 
having  retained  its  illuminating  power  as  com- 
pletely as  coal  gas  under  a  similar  trial.  With  the 
present  relative  prices  of  wood  and  coal  in  the 
Philadelphia  market,  the  cost  of  making  gas  from 
wood  is  somewhat  the  lower,  but  the  difl'erence  is 
not  sufficient  to  justify  the  immediate  abandonment 
of  coal. 

A  very  careful  and  accurate  analysis  and  pho- 
tometric examination  of  wood  gas  have  been  made 
by  two  eminent  analytical  chemists,  (Dr.  Gibbs,  of 
iSew  York,  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Garth,  of  Philadelphia,) 
whose  report  of  their  chemical  results  furnishes  a 
highly  satisfactory  explanation  of  certain  curious 
phenomena  that  accompany  the  combustion  of  this 
gas.  They  examined  two  varieties  of  gas,  one 
made  from  old  field  pine,  the  other  from  small  se- 
cond growth  oak,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Gas  from  Fine.  Gas  from  Oak. 


Specif  c  Gravity. 

0.0G3. 

0.586. 

Composition. 

Hydrogen, 

32.71 

30.44 

Light  Carb.  Hyd. 

21.50 

33.12 

Olef  Gas  and  Hydro  Car 

bon  vapours. 

10.57 

6.46 

Carbonic  Oxide, 

27.11 

26.11 

Carbonic  Acid, 

4.90 

4.48 

Oxygen, 

0.66 

None. 

Nitrogen, 

2.55 

3.39 

100.00  100.00 

The  gases  were  collected  at  the  Ninth  Ward 
Works,  and  taken  to  New  York  for  analysis.  The 
illuminating  power  of  wood  gas  is  fully  equal  to 
the  average  of  coal  gas. 

The  strongest  symptom  of  wisdom  in  a  man  is 
his  being  sensible  of  his  own  follies. 
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Applications  are  being  made  to  Congress  to  pass 
a  general  bankrupt  law,  and  various  reasons  are 
advanced,  why  one  rule  should  apply  over  the 
whole  country,  discharging  the  debtor  from  his 
liabilities  upon  the  surrender  of  his  property.  The 
subject  appears  to  be  of  general  interest,  as  it 
doubtless  has  an  extensive  practical  application. 

However  .specious  the  arguments  may  be,  which 
are  brought  forward  to  prove  the  impolicy  of  hold- 
ing men  accountable  for  debts  which  they  have  not 
the  ability  to  pay  ;  and  generally  correct  as  is  the 
proposition  that  the  right  to  property  depends  upon 
the  law  of  the  land  (to  which,  however,  there  are 
striking  exceptions;)  yet  no 'enactment,  however 
consonant  with  the  received  maxims  and  ways  of 
the  world,  can  abrogate  or  alter  the  lav?  of  equity 
and  justice  established  by  the  religion  of  Christ,  or 


release  any  from  the  •  obligation  to  observe  that 
nice  rectitude  of  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  debts, 
which  is  inseparable  from  christian  honesty  and 
purity.  Those  whose  sensibilities  have  not  been 
blunted  by  vitiating  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  secret  if  not  open  deviations  from  the  standard 
of  Truth,  must  feel  that  the  obligation  to  do  justly, 
depends  not  upon  the  coercive  force  of  the  laws 
under  which  they  live,  and  hence  that  whenever 
the  ability  exists,  just  debts  must  be  paid,  whether 
the  law  releases  the  parties  therefrom  or  not.  Con- 
tracts may  be  entered  into  between  a  creditor  and 
a  debtor,  by  which  the  former  may  stipulate  to  ac- 
cept a  certain  percentage  of  the  -imount  justly  due, 
and  release  the  latter  from  further  claim,  upon  that 
percentage  being  paid,  but  the  moral  law,  that  is 
the  law  of  Christ,  holds  him  still  bound  to  dis- 
charge the  ^^hole,  should  the  means  ever  come  into 
his  possession  or  within  his  control.  Nay,  more  ;  it 
holds  the  debtor  bound,  by  every  reasonable  moans 
in  his  power,  to  strive  to  obtain  the  ability  to  dis- 
charge .jjje  unpaid  debt,  not  merely  by  going  on  in 
business  as  he  has  been  doing,  but  by  industry  the 
most  persevering,  and  economy  the  most  rigid  ;  re- 
membering that  what  he  obtains,  when  the  proper 
wants  of  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him  are 
satisfied,  belongs  to  others,  and  that  he  has  no  right 
to  make  use  of  it,  for  his  own  gratification,  or  the 
self-indulgence  of  his  family. 

Allowance  is  to  be  made  for  peculiar  circum- 
stances involving  persons  in  trade  and  business  in 
great  loss;  but  in  doing  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  permitting  the  mortification  and  dis- 
tress produced  by  the  final  result,  preventing  us 
from  conscientiously  tracing  that  result  to  its  legi- 
timate cause.  Thus,  where  fire  consumes,  or  the 
waves  swallow  up  property,  and  the  true  owner  is 
thus,  or  by  any  other  act  of  Divine  providence, 
rendered  unable  to  discharge  his  pecuniary  obli- 
gations, sympathy  must  be  felt  for  the  sufi'erer,  and 
no  moral  taint  attaches  to  his  character,  provided 
bis  subsequent  conducit  shows  that  he  still  recog- 
nizes his  obligation  to  discharge  his  indebtedness, 
and  makes  all  proper  efforts  to  comply  with  it. 
But  if  any  embark  in  business  attended  with  risks 
of  loss,  which,  if  realized,  they  have  not  property 
of  their  own  to  meet,  or  if  they  conduct  their  trade 
on  any  other  system  than  that  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  strict  recjuirements  of  the  moral  law, 
and  circumstances  occur  that  not  only  destroy  all 
hope  of  gain,  but  squander  the  property  which 
others,  on  faith  in  the  character  and  position  ob- 
tained, have  trusted  them  with,  and  for  which  they 
have  promised  to  pay,  pity  will  be  felt  by  the 
christian  for  the  distress  and  perplexity  that  ensues, 
but  the  failure  and  its  consequences  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  first  departure  from  right  and  equity, 
and  not  to  the  circumstances  which  may  have  un- 
expectedly matured   the  fruits  of  that  departure. 

Persons  having  no  property  of  their  own,  may 
justly  obtain  money  or  goods  of  others,  willing  to 
trust  them,  if  they  first  honestly  expose  to  the  cre- 
ditor their  real  condition,  and  the  ground  upon 
which  they  feel  justified  in  expecting  success  in 
their  enterprize  ;  the  creditor,  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  the  hope  of  gain,  or  from  disinterested 
concern  in  the  other's  welfare,  assuming  the  dan- 
ger of  loss ;  but  no  one  truly  just  can  carry  on 
business  on  fictitious  capital,  or  qn  capital  obtained 
by  false  appearances,  or  after  having  invested  the 
whole  of  the  capital  he  possesses,  obtain  the  own- 
ership of  more  property  belonging  to  others,  unless 
he  first  informs  the  latter  of  his  true  condition,  and 
obtains  their  consent,  with  that  knowledge,  for  him 
to  take  their  goods  or  money,  and  run  the  hazard 
of  trade. 

However  much  custom  may  sanction  modes  of 
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conductiDg  business,  wliich  allow  one  man  to  in- 
volve all  others  who  deal  with  him,  in  the  pecu- 
niary losses  and  consequent  troubles  that  he,  by 
inexperience,  by  speculation,  or  by  any  other  such 
cause,  may  bring  upon  himself,  and  set  him  free 
from  blame  and  the  obligations  of  commercial  jus- 
tice, when  he  has  given  up  what  remains  of  the 
wreck  he  has  made,  and  obtained  a  discharge  from 
his  creditors,  it  does  not  alter  or  weaken  the  immu- 
table laws  of  christian  rectitude ;  and  it  would  be 
well,  if  public  opinion  was  more  nearly  correct  on 
this  point  than  it  appears  to  be.  We  fear  that  the 
enactment  of  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  or 
annulling  the  force  of  this  requisition,  by  releasing 
those  who  are  insolvent  from  legal  responsibility 
for  their  debts,  will  have  the  effect  of  vitiating  pub- 
lic opinion  and  sensibility  still  further,  and  settle 
many  in  the  belief,  that  having  done  whatever  is 
prescribed  by  the  government,  they  have  done  all 
that  is  required  at  their  hands.  Such  laws,  though 
they  may  prevent  despondency  and  oppression  in 
a  few  instances,  are  well  calculated  to  j-^,.  'Urage 
the  spirit  of  speculation,  and  the  wild  anu  fluctuat- 
ing schemes  for  acquiring  wealth,  so  rife  in  our 
land,  by  making  men  reckless  of  the  results  of  their 
ventures,  so  far  as  personal  responsibility  is  con- 
cerned, and  to  entice  them  from  giving  due  heed 
to  the  commands  of  Him  who  has  shown  unto  man 
what  is  good,  and  what  He  requires  of  him,  to  do 
justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  him. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Second  mo.  20th. 
The  Ministry  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  19  majority,  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
conspiracy  to  murder.  The  majority  thought  thai  the 
Ministers  were  inclined  to  concede  too  much  to  the  de- 
mands of  France.  Lord  Palmerston  obtained  leave  to 
bring  In  the  bill  to  alter  the  government  of  India,  by 
large  vote.  The  trial  of  the  directors  and  managers 
the  Royal  British  Bank,  for  conspiring  by  false  pretences 
to  defraud  the  shareholders  and  the  public,  was  com- 
menced on  the  13th  ult.  A  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  was  held  on  the  18th. 
when  the  report  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  a  reso- 
lution passed  to  raise  £75,000  additional  capital.  It  is 
proposed  to  increase  the  length  of  the  cable  to  2900 
miles. 

A  French  refugee  named  Bernard,  had  been  arrested 
in  London,  charged  with  being  implicated  in 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The 
Times  says,  a  number  of  police  agents  have  been  sent  to 
London  to  keep  up  a  surveillance  of  the  refugees.  Thi 
sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the  week,  amounted  t( 
68,600  bales,  including  12,500  to  speculators,  aud  5_50( 
to  exporters.  Fair  Orleans,  7|rf. ;  fair  Mobiles,  l^d. 
fair  Uplands,  1}d.  Breadstuifs  were  dull  and  declining 
The  London  money  market  was  easy,  and  the  rate  of  in 
tcrest  very  low.  Money  could  be  obtained  on  govern 
ment  securities  at  Ij  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  goo( 
bills  at  2J  per  cent.  American  securities  were  in  de 
mand,  and  had  slightly  advanced.  The  bullion  in  th. 
Bank  of  England  had  Increased  £757,000  during  the 
week. 

The  news  from  China  only  confirms  the  account  c 
the  capture  of  Canton  by  the  British  and  French  force 
From  India  there  are  Bombay  dates  to  First  month  24th 
The  papers  state  that  the  country  was  becoming  tran- 
quillized by  degrees,  but  many  difficulties  were  still  to 
be  overcome.  On  the  12th  and  16th  of  First  month,  the 
rebels  attacked  the  English  army,  under  command  of  Sir 
James  Oiitram.  On  both  occasions  they  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter.  Other  successes  of  the  British 
arms  are  related.  The  King  of  Delhi  was  about  to  be 
tried  on  the  charge  of  encouraging  mutiny  and  rebellion, 
whilst  a  pensioner  of  the  British  government  in  India. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  reduced  its  rate  of  discount 
to  i  per  cent.  There  is  a  rumour  in  Paris  of  an  inter- 
view early  in  the  spring,  between  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  aud  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  trial  of  Orsini  and  the  other  conspirators  is  to  be 
deferred,  in  order  that  application  may  be  made  to  the 
English  government  for  the  extradition  of  M.  Bernard,_the 
French  refugee,  who  was  arrested  in  London  on  the  loth. 
The  French  Legislative  body  has  under  consideration  a 
demand  for  a  credit  of  one  million,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  as  secret  service  money  for  the  .Minister  of 


the  Interior.  Part  of  this  sum  is  to  be  employed  in  main- 
taining a  police  surveillance. 

MEXICO.— Vera  Cruz  dates  to  Second  mo.  21st  have 
en  received.  The  new  government  was  busy  promul- 
gating edicts,  appointing  new  officials,  and  regulating 
matteis  relating  to  the  revenue.  The  clergy  are  making 
great  efforts  to  recover  their  importance  to  regain  pos- 
session of  their  confiscated  estates,  and  to  effect  a  close 
of  Church  and  State.  In  portions  of  the  country, 
mucU  turbulence  and  disorder  prevailed. 

UNITED  STATES.— Cort^rcss.  —  The  debate  on  the 
Kansas  question  continues  in  both  Houses.  The  speeches 
of  last  week  which  attracted  most  attention,  were  those 
of  Senators  Seward,  of  New  York,   and  Hammond,   of 
South  Carolina.  The  latter  contended  that  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution  was  a  legal  instrument,  even  if  it  em- 
bodied but  the  will  of  the  minority  of  the  people  of 
Kansas.     Constitutions  are  often  made  by  minorities, 
alluded  to  the  charges  of  fraud,  and  presumed  that 
there  had  been  frauds  on  both  sides,  but  insisted  that 
the  true  object  of  the  opponents  of  the  Lecorapton  Con- 
stitution was  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  with 
to  bring  discord  into  the  Democratic  party.     In 
discussing  the  question  of  slavery,  he  spoke  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  South,  and  said  the  condition  of  the  slave 
better  than  that  of  the  poor  white  labourer  of  the 
North.     The  resolution  offered  in   the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
amine  the  charges  of  Executive  influence   upon  the 
tion  of  members,  was,  after  debate,  laid  upon  the  table 
by  a  majoriiy  of  twelve. 

Kansas. — On  the  7th  inst.,  a  messenger  arrived  at 
Washington,  bringing  with  him  the  journal  of  the  Le- 
compton  Convention,  and  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Commission  to  examine  into  the  alleged  election  frauds 
of  the  pro-slavery  party  at  the  recent  elections.  It  is 
stated  that  the  investigation  reduced  the  legal  vote  on 
e  21st  of  Twelfth  month,  to  about  2500,  whereas  it 
as  reported  to  be  6795.  The  fiiilure  of  the  army  bill 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate  has  determined  the  Executive  gov- 
ernment to  employ  the  troops  in  Kansas,  for  the  purpose 
f  relieving  Col.  Johnston's  command  in  Utah.  There 
re  more  than  2000  U.  S.  soldiers  in  Kansas,  most  of 
rhom  it  is  understood  will  be  withdrawn  before  the  1st 
of  next  month. 

U.  S.  Mails.— The  total  receipts  of  the  Post-office  de- 
partment for  the  last  official  year,  were  §7,070,367,  of 
which  only  $1,692,260  were  derived  from  the  slave 
States.  The  total  receipts  were  §2,814,574  less  than 
the  expenses  of  transportation,  and  the  cost  of  sustain- 
ing the  numerous  post-offices.  The  deficit  in  the  free 
States  was  8195,714;  in  the  slave  States,  $2,439,383; 
in  the  territories,  $179,476. 

Jfeu)  Fori.— Mortality  last  week,  465.  On  the  4th 
inst..  Com.  Matthew  C.  Perry  died  in  New  York,  aged 
nearly  seventy  years.  The  public  sales  of  real  estate  are 
well  attended,  and  prices  are  still  high.  The 
sales  of  dry  goods  do  not  show  much  decline  from  last 
season's  rates.  Specie  continues  to  accumulate  in  the 
city  banks;  their  gold  on  hand  is  estimated  at  nearly 
$33,000,000. 

PAzVode/pAta.-Mortality  last  week,  217.  Of  consump- 
tion, 41  ;  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  18.  The  aver- 
age temperature  for  the  Second  month,  according  to  the 
record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  29.35  deg. 
The  lowest  temperature  was  10°,  and  the  highest  52°. 
Rain  during  the  mouth,  2.28  inches.  The  average  mean 
temperature  of  the  Second  month  for  the  last  09  years, 
is  stated  to  have  been  30.03  deg. 

Louisiana. — A  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  Louisiana,  authorizing  a  company,  already 
organized,  to  import  twenty-five  hundred  free  blacks 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  be  indentured  for  not  less 
than  fifteen  years. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Largest  Cargo  of  Cotton.  —  The  ship 
Ocean  Monarch  cleared  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  Liver- 
pool, England,  on  the  23d  ult.,  with  6900  bales  of  cot- 
ton, weighing  2,239,664  pounds,  being  the  largest  cargo 
of  cotton  ever  shipped  from  that,  or,  it  is  believed,  any 
other  port. 

Steamboat  Disaster.— On  the  1st.,  the  steamboat  Eliza 
Battle  was  destroyed  by  fire  near  Demapolis,  Alabama. 
Thirty-nine  persons  perished  by  fire,  or  were  frozen  in 
the  water,  the  cold  being  intense  at  the  time.  The  cargo 
of  1200  bales  of  cotton  was  also  destroyed. 

Low  Prices. — A  late  letter  from  Berlin,  Wisconsin, 
states  the  prices  of  produce,  as  follows  : — Wheat,  40  cts. 
per  bushel;  oats,  17  cts.;  corn,  20  cts.;  potatoes,  12J 
cts.;  hay,  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  ton. 

An  Empire  at  the  North. — An  effort  is  making  to  unite 
the  British  American  Colonies  in  one  great  confederacy, 
contemplating  ultimately  an  independent  government. 
A  conference  with  the  British  government  has  been  had 
on  the  subject,  and  the  reply  was,  that  the  Queen  would 


be  ruled  entirely  by  the  wishes  of  the  Colonies  them- 
is  on  this  subject.  In  pursuance  of  this  intimation 
Nova  Scotia  has  opened  negotiations  with  the  other  Pro 
vinces. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph.— On  the  6th  inst.,  the  U.  S 
frigate  Niagara  sailed  from  New  York  for  England,  to 
resume  the  attempt  to  lay  the  telegraph  cable  across  ths 
Atlantic.     The  Niagara  is  to  take  one  half  of  the  cable 

board,  and  an  English  ship  will  take  the  remainder. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO 
THE  ASYLUM. 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Contributors  to  the 
Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  deprived  of  the  Use  of 
their  Rei'.son,"  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  the  17th  of 
Third  month,  1858,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  si.,  at  Arch  street 
Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

William  Bettle,  Clerk. 


WANTED. 
A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School 
this  city.     Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1110  Arch  street. 
Ak.na  Makia  Robekts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 
Beolah  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
An   unmarried   Friend  of  suitable   qualifications 
■anted   to    act  as   Librarian,  and  take  charge  of  the 
ccounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 

Jos.  Scatteugood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 

WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  al 
Tunessassab,and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  o: 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  ad 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  mav  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezeb  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  29th  of  the  Eleventh  month 
1857,  Ann  Wharton,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Carpen- 
ter Wharton,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age. 

,  at  his  residence  at  Clintondale,  Ulster  cot 

N.  Y.,  First  month  18th,  1858,  Adna  Heaton  ;  a  muct 
esteemed  member  and  elder  of  Marlborough  Monthli 
Meeting  of  Friends,  aged  72  years.  Having  been  earlj 
taught  the  principles  and  practices  of  Friends  by  faith- 
ful and  devoted  parents,  he  was  enabled  to  embrac 
them,  and  continued  faithfully  to  support  them  Ihroupl 
life.  His  was  the  adorning  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
and  he  gave  evidence  that  his  dependence  was  not  oi 
works  of  righteousness  that  he  had  done,  but  on  th 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Near  the  close,  his  ex 
pression  was,  "The  Lord  truly  is  good  ;  he  is  now  m 
only  support."  His  family  and  friends  who  are  thu 
bereaved,  feel  that  they  have  sustained  a  great  loss,  yc 
have  the  consoling  assurance  that  his  end  was  peace. 

,  at  bis  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  25th  of  Firs 

month  last,  Amos  Jeaxes,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age 
Of  him  we  think  it  may  be  said,  that  he  possessed 
truly  Christian  spirit — harbouring  evil  towards  non( 
He  was  fond  of  retirement,  often  observing  that  nothii 
aflforded  him  so  much  satisfaction,  as  to  be  alone  wi 
religious  books.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  I 
spoke  of  having  had  a  very  peaceful  night,  remarkii 
(in  substance,)  that  when  he  had  made  a  full  surrende 
of  his  will,  his  peace  had  been  great — "that  he  ha 
passed  an  heavenly  night."  He  was  confined  tc 
chamber  a  little  over  a  week,  and  appeared  to  be  recc 
vering,  when  a  sudden  change  took  place,  which  carric 
him  off. 

,  on  the  evening  of  Fourth-day,  the  24th  of  S( 

cond  month,  1858,  Mary  Marshall,  relict  of  Bcnjami^ 
Marshall,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age. 

KOBE,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
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(Continued  from  page  2I0.J 
Syria,  Banks  of  the  Leontcs,  June  1,  IBoS. 
The  harbour  of  Tyre,  which  reminded  mo,  ou  a 
iuiature  scale,  of  that  of  Alexandria,  was  formed 
•iginallj  by  an  island;  but  was  extended  and 
impleted  by  a  sea-wall  of  immense  strength.    The 
icient  city,  which  is  now  all  swept  away  by  the 
istructive  influences  of  war,  barbarism  and  time 
IS  built  chiefly  upon  the  shore,  and  not  upon  the 
and.     This  old  and  flourishing  place,  renownec' 
p  its  commerce  and  arts,  was  destroyed  by  Ne- 
ichadnezzar,  the  Assyrian  king,— or  at  least  that 
rtion  of  it  which  was  built  upon  the  main  land 
•573  years  before  the  time  of  Christ.     A  little 
)re   than  two  hundred  years  after,  the  insular 
iy,  or  that  portion  which   was  built  upon  the 
ighbouring  island,  was  attacked  and  taken  by 
.exander  the  Great,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months, 
aking  use  of  the  materials  of  the  first  city,  which 
re  scattered  in  fragments  upon  the  shore,  he  con- 
ucted  a  vast  mole,  two  hundred  feet  in  breadth, 
lich  extended  from  the  continent  to  the  island, 
le  sands  have  drifted  over  this  great  work ;  and 
is  the  ancient  island,  which  is  at  the  distance  of 
lalf  or  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  is 
iverted  into  a  peninsula,  upon  which  the  modern 
Y  of  Tyre  now  stands.     Treading  literally  in 
i  steps  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  we  passed 
wly  over   the  isthmus,  and   went  through  and 
>und  the  city.     There  are  still  some  remains  of 
amerce  here.     A  few  small  vessels  were  in  the 
rbour.     The  tide  had  receded ;  and  the  rocks 
re  laid  bare.     Upon  these  rocks  the  fisherman 
eads  his  nets.     All  around  the  city,— on  thi 
dy  shore  and  the  sea-beaten  rocks,— were  melan 
ily  (h-idences  of  the  wealth  and  gigantic  labours 
)ther  days ;— fragments  of  walls  and  of  number- 
1  large  and  beautiful  columns,  which  seemed  still 
fiave  a  voice   and   to   utter  the  story  of  their 
atness  and  their  degradation. 
3a  this  spot,  before  the  city  of  Alexandria  had 
f)eHig,    was  the   centre   of   ancient  commerce. 


under  the  stroke  of  oars  made  from  the  oaks  of 
Bashan.  The  loud  sound  of  her  sailors'  voices 
echoed  over  the  great  sea-wall  of  her  harbour, 
they  came  in  from  distant  Spain  and  barbarous 
Grecian  isles.  Arabia  poured  her  spices  and  balm 
and  frankincense  into  her  lap.  The  ivory  and  the 
costly  woods  of  the  Persian  Gulf  adorned  her  pa- 
laces. The  mother  of  arts,  she  clothed  the  world 
in  her  linen  and  purple.  The  mother  of  knowledge, 
she  sent  her  Cadmus  to  teach  mankind  the  mystery 
of  letters.  States,  cities,  were  born  in  her  bosom. 
She  built  Carthage,  the  powerful  rival  of  Eome, 
from  the  treasures  of  her  wealth  and  love.  And 
the  cities  of  Cadiz  iu  Spaio,  and  Utica  in  Africa 
wore  among  her  children.  But  to-day  how  changed 
is  all  this  ? 


pc  was  the  London  of  ancient  d 


ay.s.     Situated 


ihc  head  of  the  great  sea,  midway  between  the 
'pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
sian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Seas  on  the  other, 
I  held  her  commercial  dominion  for  nearly  a 
fisand  years.  In  these  streets  walked  the  mor- 
nts  of  Egypt.  The  loaded  camels  of  Judea  and 
aascus  kneeled  at  her  gates.     On  these  waters 


the  masts  of  L.^ha 


and  the 


With  deep  interest  the  traveller  looks  upon  the 
remains  of  this  great  but  fallen  city.  He  beholdi 
it  a  mighty  and  a  memorable  desolation.  It  wa: 
predicted  that  it  should  be  so.  Speaking  in  the 
language  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  God  is  represented 
as  addressing  Tyre  in  terms  which  indicate  his  dis- 
pleasure. "  Behold  I  am  against  thee.  Oh  Tyrus, 
and  will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against 
thee,  as  the  sea  causeth  his  waves  to  come  up.  And 
they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break 
down  her  towers.  I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from 
her,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock.  It  shall 
be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea." 

It  is  thus,  that  nations  and  cities,  one  after  an- 
other, have  perished  and  passed  away.     Since  I 
left  Europe, — and  Europe  itself  is  only  an  excep- 
tioii  in  part, — I  have  found  only  desolate  cities  and 
nations.     It  might  have  been  otherwise.     At  leasi 
it  seems  so  to  me.    If  any  nation  had  in  the  begin 
ning  adopted   the  principles  of  the   gospel, — the 
principles  which  are  the  opposite  of  selfishness, — 
which  bless  them  that  persecute  us,  and  which  do 
good    without    asking  for  reward, — its  principles 
would  have  conquered  the  destructive  tendencies 
of  time;   and   triumphing  over  death  and  decay, 
would  not  have  failed  to  establish  an  immortality 
of  beauty.     Of  this  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  doubt. 
_  Principles  are  the  life  of  action  ;   and  if  our  prin- 
ciples are  the  old  Tyrian  principles  of  exclusive  or 
selfish  possession, — everything  for  ourselves,  and 
nothing  or  comparatively  nothing,    for  others, — 
with  that  watchful  and  contentious  jealousy  which 
always  attends  it; — in  other  words,  if  it  be  a  prin- 
ciple or  the  shadow  of  a  principle  difi'ering  from 
that  which  measures  the  love  of  our  neighbour  by 
the  love  of  ourselves ;  it  is  necessarily  the  principle 
of  death  ; — in  the  first  place,  hostility  and  death  to 
others,  and  iu  the  end  death  to  those  who  adopt  it. 
It  is  this,  and  this  only,  which  has  spread  desola- 
tion over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth,  which 
bstltuted  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates  the  sandy  plain  and  the  barren  rock  for 
the  flower  gardens  of  Eden ; — not  antiquity,  but 
fahcliood; — not  time,  which  is  only  the  measure- 
ment of  bright,  revolving  suns,  but  the  pride,  luxury, 
and  enmity  which  have  resulted  from  not  walking 
in  God's  glorious  and  everlasting  truth.    *     *     * 
Man  and  material  nature  are  parts  of  one  great 
system,    which    are   designed   to  harmonize  with 


NO.  28. 

tion,  but  ou  the  principle  of  a  true  but  mysterious 
sympathy ;  and  accordingly  there  is  a  truth  and 
life  in  nature,  resulting  from  its  correspondence 
with  man.  Does  not  the  fibrous  root  of  trees  and 
plants,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  thought  and  intel- 
ligence, seek  the  earth  and  water  which  are  most 
appropriate  to  it.  Does  not  the  plant  itself,  seek- 
ing to  realize  the  beauties  and  harmonies  of  growth, 
creep  along  the  ground  with  the  same  object; 
Does  not  the  flower  turn  towards  the  sun  ?  Every- 
thing shows  that  nature  has  a  true  life,  an  instinc- 
tive but  silent  intelligence,  and  also  a  triumphant 
beauty,  which  crowns  and  perfects  that  life; — 
though  now,  iu  consequence  of  the  crimes  and  sor- 
rows which  she  witnesses,  she  hides  herself  in  her 
sad  garments  of  barrenness  and  mourning.  The 
divine  principle  of  sympathy  has  been  violated. 
She  has  been  struck  and  wounded  in  the  heart. 
Such,  and  so  wide-spread  are  the  miseries  which 
flow  from  sin.  *  *  «  # 


a   foamed  jeach  other,  not  mnrely  on  the  principle  of  adapta 


Pashalic  of  Syri.i,  City  of  Beirout,  June  8,  1853. 
In  going  from  the  banks  of  the  Leontes  to  the 
old  city  of  Sidon,  June  2d,  we  passed  over  the  site 
and  among  the  ruins  of  Sarepta.     Our  course  was 
long  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  over  the 
plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.     The 
site  of  Sarepta  is  near  the  sea  on  the  old  Phenician 
plain  which  has  already  been  mentioned, — eight  or 
nine  miles  north  of  the  Leontes,  and  seven  miles 
south  of  Sidon.     It  was  to  the  city  of  Sarepta, 
which  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Zarephath 
in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  prophet  Elijah  was 
at  one  time  sent.     Here  he  dwelt  with  a  poor  wi- 
dow, whose  meal  and  oil  he  miraculously  supplied  ; 
and  whose  dead  son  he  restored  to  life.     In  the 
command   which  was  given  to  Elijah,  and  under 
which  he  acted, — of  which  we  have  the  account  in 
the  first  book  of  Kings, — it  was  said  to  him  : 
"  Arise,  get  thee  to  Zarephath,  which  helongeth  to 
S'ulon^  and  dwell  there."     The  Saviour  in  the  gos- 
pel of  Luke  refers  to  the  event  mentioned  in  Kings; 
and  says  of  this  prophet,  that  he  went  to  a  widow 
Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon.     We  passed  directly 
over  this  spot.     There  was  not  much  remaining  of 
the  ancient  city,  which,  I  ought  to  say,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from   the  modern  Sarepta,  at  a  little 
listance  to  the  east,  on  the  side  of  a  hill.     The 
ite  of  the  city  is  considered  as  well  ascertained, 
not  only  by  the  unanimous  tradition  which  reache.s 
back  to  an  early  period,  but  by  the  fragmentary 
remains  of  streets  and  buildings  which  still  exist, 
and  by  the   allusions   and  statements  of  history. 
It  is  true  that  the  ruins   which   now  remain  arc 
comparatively  few ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  historical 
record,  that  those  which  existed  in  the  thirteenth 
century  wore  such  as  to  indicate  that  it  was  once  a 
place  of  much  wealth  and  splendour. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  Sarepta,  consists  chiefly  in  the 
fact,  that  it  was  the  residence  of  a  poor  woman, 
who  had  faith  in  God,  and  who  furnished  a  home 
to  one  of  His  persecuted  and  exiled  prophets.  Tie 
Crusaders  erected  a  chapel  over  the  traditionary 
place  of  her  residence  ;  but  her  true  memorial  is  in 
the  Bible.  The  name  of  kings  and  conquerors  is 
forgotten;  but  the  memory  of  thi>  poor  woman, 
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who,  in  licr  poverty  and  suffuiin^ 

fame,  is  protected   by   Gods  providence,   and   is 

written  in  His  imperibhable  records. 

Our  route  was  from  the  south  to  the  north.  On 
our  left  was  the  sea.  On  our  right  were  the  moun- 
tains. In  some  places  the  mountains  came  down 
near  to  the  sea ;  leaving  but  a  narrow  space  be- 
tween them. 

Following  this  route,  we  next  came  to  the  city  of 
Sidon.  This  city  was  the  mother  of  Tyre;  as 
Tyre  was  the  mother  of  Carthage ;— and  although 
the  daughter  surpassed  the  mother's  splendor,  Sidon 
also  had  its  wealth,  its  commerce,  and  its  name  of 
renown.  The  situation  of  Sidon  is  beautiful.  _  And 
this  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  relation  to 
many  of  the  old  celebrated  places. 


In  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  this  country, 
Samuel  Bownas  was  imprisoned  on  Long  Island, 
through  the  iustigation  of  George  Keith  and  ^^  il- 
liam  Bradford,  upon  the  aUegation  of  preaching 
ao-aiubt  the  Church  of  England,  on  sprinkling  chil- 
dren with  water,  and  the  use  of  bread  and  wme  as 
bein<^  the  Lord's  supper.  The  court  acted  in  an  arbi- 
trary and  illegal  manner,  committing  and  keeping 
him  in  prison  nearly  one  year,  although  the  judges, 
with  all  their  threats,  were  unable  to  induce  the 
arand  jury  to  find  a  bill  against  him.  This  angered 
them  to  that  degree  that  the  judge,  after  giving  or- 
ders to  keep  him^close  prisoner,  threatened  that  "  as 
justice  cannot  be  here  come  at,  I  wi 
London,  chained  to 

vile  criminals."  When  S.  Bownas  was  told  of  this 
speech,  it  sunk  his  spirits  much,  thinking  he  would 
be  an  object  of  derision,  and  doubting  that  he  should 
be  able  to  bear  the  suffering  with  that  propriety, 
which  becomes  the  advocate  of  the  cause  of  Truth 
When  his  friends  left  him  alone  in  prison,  a  strau- 
ger  in  a  strange  land,  he  let  go  his  faith,  thought 
himself  the  most  wretched  among  men,_  feelin, 
scarcely  able  to  live  under  such  severe  trial.  In 
this  condition  he  was  visited  by  an  honest  old 
who  had  been  chief  justice  in  the  province  several 
years,  and  on  rising  to  show  his  respect  to  " 
took  him  in  his  arms,  saluting  him  with  tears,  an 


send  him  to 
man-of-war's  deck,  like  other 


;r  thought  of  pair  of  shoes  together.  The  man  seemed  surprised, 
"  "  ■  d  remarked,"''  It  is  very  honest  and  honourable 
you ;  but  if  one  of  our  ministers  were  in  the  like 
state,  they  would  think  it  too  mean  for  them  to 
take  up  such  a  practice,  though  it  were  for  bread ; 
and  your  friends  perhaps  will  not  like  it."  How- 
ever he  readily  concluded,  that  if  he  could  get 
bread  with  his  own  hands,  it  would  be  most 
agreeable  with  Paul's  practice,  who  ministeredto 
his  own  necessities,  and  to  them  who  were  with 
him.  Nest  morning  the  leather  cut  out,  with  ma- 
terials and  tools  to  work  with  were  brought,  and 
under  the  man's  direction  he  proceeded,  and  by 
night  finished  one  shoe,  the  nest  day  the  other,  and 
thence  continued  until  his  wages  became  quite  ade- 
quate to  his  wants.  The  employment  answered 
the  further  purpose  of  diverting  his  mind,  and  re- 
lieved him  from  depending  on  others,  and  being  a 
burden  to  them.  Some  friends  however  were  un- 
easy, thinking  it  not  honourable  to  them;  but 
others  among  them  considered  it  an  honour  to  the 
cause  of  the  gospel,  and  were  thankful  that  he  had 
succeeded  so  well. 

During  his  imprisonment  he  was  visited  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  among  them  an  Indian  king  with 
three  attendants  who  inquired  the  cause  of  his  con 
finement.  The  king  asked  if  he  was  a  chri-stian,  to 
which  he  answered  that  he  was.  "  And  are  they," 
said  he,  "  christians  too  that  keep  you  here  '!"  He 
replied  they  professed  themselves  to  be  so ;  at 
which  the  Indians  showed  their  admiration  that 
one  christian  should  act  thus  towards  another.  On 
their  asking  what  the  points  of  difference  were,  Sa- 
muel replied  it  consisted  of  sundry  particulars; 
first  they  hold  with  sprinkling  a  little  water  in  the 
face  of  an  infant,  using  a  form  of  words,  and  the 
ceremony  of  making  a  sign  of  a  cross  with  their 
finger  on  the  babe's  forehead,  calling  this  baptism, 
and  urging  it  as  essential  to  future  happiness,  but  he 
and  his  brethren  could  see  no  good  in  the  cere- 
mony. Here  they  talked  with  one  another,  and 
then  asked  whether  he  saw  any  good  in  it,  to  secure 
future  happiness ;  to  which  S.  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive. They  said  he  was  right,  "neither  do  wej" 
asking  wherein  they  further  difi'ered,  to  which  he 
replied  that  his  opponents  held  it  needful  to  take 
at  certain  times,  a  piece  of  bread   to  eat,  with  a 


jpressei 


id  himself  thus  : 


Dear  Samuel,  the  Lord 
hath  made  use  of  you,  as  an  instrument,  to  put  a 
stop  to  our  arbitrary  courts  of  justice;  there  never 
has  been  so  successful  a  stand  made  against  it  as 
at  this  time  ;  and  now  they  threaten  to  send  you 
to  England,  chained  to  a  man-of-war's  deck ;  fear 
not,  they  can  no  more  send  you  there  than  they 
can  send  me."  After  some  reasoning  to  convince 
him  of  the  futility  of  their  threat,  he  added,  "  the 
eyes  of  the  country  are  now  opened,  and  you  are 
not  now  alone,  but  it  is  the  cause  of  every  subject ; 
and  they  will  never  be  able  to  get  a  jury  to  answer 
their  end.  Had  the  Presbyterians  stood  as  you 
have  done,  they  had  not  so  tamely  left  their  meet- 
in<T-houses  to  the  church;  but  that  people  had 
never  so  good  a  hand  at  suffering  in  the  case  of 
conscience,  as  they  had  in  persecuting  others  who 
differed  from  them."  The  old  justice,  as  if  he  had 
been  sent  by  Divine  commission,  raised  S.  B.'s 
drooping  spirits  by  his  discourse,  renewed  his  faith, 
and  as  he  said  so  it  proved  ;  they  could  not  get  a 
second  jury  to  find  a  bill  against  him,  but  they  re- 
turned it,  ignoramus,  as  the  first. 

Bein"  now  closely  confined,  and  seeing  little 
prospect  of  a  release,  S.  Bownas  began  to  be  very 
thoughtful  what  method  to  take,  to  avoid  being 
charSoable  to  bis  friends.  Accordingly  he  applied 
to  a'shoemaker  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  lurmsh 
him  with  the  leather  ready  cut  out,  and  tools  to 
work  with,  and  in.struct  him  how  to  put  the  first 


mall  quantity  of  wine  to  drink,  after  it  is  conse- 
crated, as  they  term  it,  which  they  profess  to  do 
in  remembrance  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  urging  it  as 
ry  to  our  future  happiness,  as  the  sprinkling, 
calling  this  the  Lord's  supper.  The  Indian  king 
said  they  had  seen  both  these  ceremonies  put  in 
practice  ;  but  could  not  understand,  if  it  was  a  sup 
per,  why  they  took  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
They  looked  upon  them  both  as  very  insignificant 
to  the  end  proposed;  saying,  "The  Great  Spirit 
looked  at  the  heart,  how  it  was  devoted,  and  not 
at  these  childish  things."  Inquiring  wherein  he 
further  difi'ered,  Samuel  proceeded,  that  they  held 
it  lawful  to  kill  and  destroy  their  enemies,  but 
Friends  cannot  think  that  good  and  right  for  them  ; 
but  endeavour  to  overcome  our  enemies  by  court- 
eous and  friendly  offices  and  kindness— to  assuage 
their  w-rath  by  mildness  and  persuasion,  and  bring 
them  to  consider  the  injury  they  do  to  such  as  can- 
not in  conscience  revenge  themselves  again.  He 
assented  that  this  was  good  ;  but  said,  "who  can 
do  it  ?  When  my  enemies  seek  my  life,  how  can 
I  do  other  than  use  my  endeavour  to  destroy  them 
in  my  own  defence?"  Samuel  answered,  that  unless 
wo  were  under  the  government  of  a  better  spirit 
than  our  enemies,  we  could  not  do  it ;  but  if  we 
are  under  the  government  of  the  Good  Spirit,  which 
seeks  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them, 
and  teaches  us  to  do  good  for  evil,  and  to  forgive 
injuries,  then  we  can  submit  to  Providence,  putting 


our  trust  in  the  great  God  to  save  us  from  the  vio 
lence  and  wrath  of  our  enemies.  The  king  said 
"  Indeed  this  is  very  good  ;  but  do  you  thus  whei 
provoked  by  your  enemies  V  S.  said,  many  of  ou: 
friends  have  done  so,  and  been  saved  from  the  rag' 
of  their  enemies,  who  confessed  Friends  to  be  goo( 
men.  "  Aye,"  said  he,  "  they  are  good  indeed 
for  if  all  came  into  this  way,  then  would  there  b' 
no  more  need  of  war,  nor  killing  one  another  t 
enlarge  their  kingdoms,  nor  one  nation  want  t- 
overcome  another.'' 

Samuel  Bownas  then  asked  the  Indian  if  this  wa 
not  a  right  princip  e  ;  and  which  would  much  ad 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind?  They  all  said,: 
was  very  good  indeed,  but  feared  few  w-ould  en 
brace  this'doctrine.  S.  replied  that  all  things  hav 
their  beginning,  and  it  is  now  our  duty  to  embraf 
this  truth,  hoping  that  others  by  this  example  ma 
do  the  same.  They  looked  up  as  a  token  of  a: 
sent,  and  said,  "  then  things  will  go  well."  T 
their  further  inquiries,  Samuel  said,  "  We  hold 
unlawful  to  swear  in  any  case ;  our  opponents  d 
not;"  but  he  found  the  Indians  had  no  idea  ^ 
oaths;  of  course  we  may  conclude  they  never  a 
tempt  to  confirm  their  words  by  swearing.  Ha- 
ing  observed  Friends  do  not  pull  ofi'  their  hats 
others,  they  wished  to  know  the  reason  for  it.  S 
muel  answered,  uncovering  our  heads  was  a  tokc 
of  honour  which  we  pay  to  the  great  God  in 

rayers  to  Him;  and  we  thought  any  homaj 
_  :jual  to  it  ought  not  to  be  given  to  any  of  his  ere; 
tures.     They  said,  "  It  is  all  very  good." 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  bitter  enmity 
two  persons,  who  had  deserted  Friends  and  the 
principles,  and  had  been  disowned  by  them._  Th< 
succeeded  in  getting  a  harmless  man  imprisone 
because  he  opposed  their  sentiments,  but  we  se 
as  in  hundreds  of  cases,  how  the  Almighty  caus 
the  wrath  of  man  to  work  his  praise,  in  opcni' 
the  blind  eyes,  and  making  his  suifering  childr 
the  means   of  arresting  the   arm   of  injustice,  ai 
bringing  relief  to  others  who  were  oppressed.^   T 
steady  unwavering  endurance  of  deep  afBiction, 
faithfully  and  often  silently  keeping  to   our  re 
gious  exercises,  often  proves  the  eflicacy   of  t 
faith  and  patience  of  the  saints,  and  goes  to  exi 
the  name  and  goodness  of  the  Lord  our  God,  a; 
to  confirm  beholders  in  the  truth  of  the  cause  r 
advocate.     While  S.  Bownas'  case  was  before  t 
court,  the  hard-hearted  judge  was  taken  ill,  ai 
was  deferred  in  hope  of  his  recovery,  as  he 
considered  the  most  fit  to  take  vengeance  on 
Quakers  and  S.  B.;  yet  he  never  was  permitted 
can-y  out  his  evil   design,  but  died   some  mon! 
before  Samuel  was  released .     Our  friend  remair 
some  time  on  the  island ;  and  found  that  his  long 
prisonment  had  stirred  up  the  people,  so  that  th 
fiocked  to  the  meetings  which  he  held  through  1 
country    generally,    in    which   he   was   renewei 
anointed  and  strengthened  to  publish  abroad 
elad  tidings  of  salvation  through  our  Lord  Jc; 
Christ. 


To  Cure  Toultnj  of  Lice  and  other  Farad 
— John  Douglass,  a  regular  poultry  breeder,  .1 
who  sometimes  has  two  thousand  head  under 
charge,  writes  to  the  AgriatUural  Gazette  f 
where  poultry  is  kept  somewhat  confined  they 
apt  to  get  infested  with  lice.  This  is  particularly 
case  with  setting  hens.  He  recommends  that  v 
the  lime  and  sand  in  the  dust  corner  where 
poultry  will  roll,  there  should  be  mixed  hal 
pound  of  black  sulphur.  This  will  not  only  k 
the  fowls  free  from  parasites,  but  will  al.'.o  | 
their  plumage  a  fine,  glossy,  healthy  appeara 
Where  fowls  are  infested  badly,  J.  Douglass 
damps  the  skin  under  the  feathers,  and  then  d 
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on  the  black  sulphur.  The  insects  will  disappear 
in  about  twentj-four  hours.  J.  Douglass  once 
had  charge  of  an  ostrich  which  was  pining  from 
the  effects  of  lice  with  which  he  was  infested 
The  feathers  next  the  skin  were  damped  and  the 
black  sulphur  applied.  The  lice  were  found  dead 
the  next  day,  and  the  ostrich  recovered  rapidly. 


From  the  FarDi  and  the  F 

The  Principal  Varieties  of  Slicep. 

(Cuiitinufd  from  page  207.) 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  flocks  of  sheep 
constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
people.  In  Palestine  they  were  very  numerous. 
It  is  stated  that  Job  had  twelve  thousand  sheep, 
besides  oxen  and  camels.  "When  the  twelve  thou- 
sand Israelites  made  an  excursion  into  Midian,  they 
brought  away  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand slicop.  When  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  their  spoils  amount- 
ed to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  that 
inimal.  The  king  of  Moab  rendered  a  yearly 
tribute  of  two  hundred  thousand  sheep  to  the  Jews; 
ind  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  Solomon  offer- 
jd  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  Travellers 
lave  seen  immense  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  neigbour- 
lood  of  Aleppo  ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  states  that  several 
)f  the  Arabiau  tribes,  who  can  bring  no  more  than 
.hree  or  four  hundred  horses  in  the  field  are  pos- 
lessed  of  more  than  as  many  thousand  oxen  and 
jamels,  and  treble  that  number  of  sheep  and 
;oats. 

The  fat-tailed  sheep  is  very  extensively  diffused  ; 
t  is  found  throughout  Asia  and  a  grjat  part  of 
Africa,  as  well  as  through  the  north-eastern  parts 
)f  Europe.  They  differ  like  other  sheep  in  the 
lature  ot  their  covering.  In  Jladagascar,  and  in 
ome  other  hot  climates,  they  are  hairy ;  at  the 
^apc  of  Good  Hope,  they  are  covered  with  coarse, 
lard  wool ;  in  the  Levant,  their  wool  is  extremely 
ine.  The  proportion  which  the  weight  of  the  tail 
3  some  of  these  sheep  bears  to  the  whole  carcass, 
I  quite  remarkable.  The  usual  dressed  weight  of 
he  sheep"  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  of  which 
he  tail  is  said  to  make  more  than  one-fourth  part, 

Some  of  the  largest  of  these  sheep  which  have 
icen  fattened  with  great  care  are  said  to  weigh 
ne  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  the  tail  making  onC' 
bird  of  the  whole  weight.  The  tail  is  described 
s  being  composed  of  a  substance  between  marrow 
nd  fat,  serving  very  often,  in  the  countries  to 
rhich  the  animal  belongs,  instead  of  butter,  and 
sed  as  an  ingredient  in  various  dishes.  While 
be  animal  is  young  it  is  deemed  to  be  little  infe 
ior  to  marrow. 

Russell  describes  two  breeds  of  fat-tailed  sheep 
bout  Aleppo  ;  in  one  the  deposit  of  caudal  fat  is 
loderate,  in  the  other  sort  the  tail  is  much  larger, 
nd  it  is  this  kind  to  which  travellers  allude  in  their 
escriptions  of  sheep  with  enormous  cauda 
endages.  The  sheep  of  this  breed,  whicl 
itted  and  attain  the  large  size  mentioned,  are 
ept  in  yards,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  their 
lils.  He  further  informs  us  that  when  these  sheep 
e  fed  in  the  fields,  the  shepherds  in  several  places 

Syria  fix  by  way  of  protection  a  thin  board  to 
e  under  part  of  the  tail,  and  to  this  board  are 
metimes  attached  small  wheels.  Hence,  with  a 
itle  exaggeration,  we  have  the  story  of  the  orien- 
1  sheep  being  under  the  neccessity  of  having 
,rts  to  carry  their  tails.  True,  there  are  writers 
'  accredited  veracity,  who  have  so  far  endorsed 
ich  inflated  statements,  as  to  say  they  have  seen 
le  tails  of  these  sheep  weighing  from  seventy  to 
ghty  pounds ;  but  if  such  were  in  rare  cases  the 
ct,  it  must  have  been  the  result  of  high  feeding. 

This  tendency  to  fat  in  the  prevailing  sheep  of 


ap. 


oriental  countries  seems  to  adapt  them  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  the  use  for  which  they  are  mainly 
designed.  In  Syria  little  meat  excepting  mutton 
is  eaten,  and  excepting  during  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Spring  it  is  fat  and  well  flavoured.  The  lamb  in 
the  Spring  is  excellent.  As  mutton  is  almost  the 
only  animal  food  consumed  in  that  country,  a 
regular  and  abundant  supply,  especially  for  the 
large  towns,  is  very  requisite.  It  is  calculated  that 
sixty  thousand  sheep  are  annually  consumed  in 
Aleppo,  the  population  of  which  amounts  to  about 
the  same,  thus  making  the  consumption  of  one 
sheep  a  year  for  each  person ;  that  is,  as  it  regards 
sheep  alone,  what  the  same  population  in  an  En- 
glish town  is  calculated  to  consume.  But  as  in 
England  and  our  own  country  other  meats  are 
d  to  perhaps  three  times  the  quantity  of  mutton, 
the  consumption  of  animal  food  in  Aleppo  is  only 
about  one-fourth  part  what  it  is  in  these  countries. 
The  unctuous  fat  of  the  tails  of  these  sheep  is 
accounted  a  great  delicacy,  alike  by  the  boors  and 
the  Hottentots  of  Southern  Africa.  In  their  primi- 
tive condition,  while  yet  they  claimed  the  country 
3  their  own,  the  Hottentots  possessed  immense 
flocks  as  well  as  herds,  and  pursued  the  pastoral 
arts  with  great  success.  Isor  are  they  now,  in 
their  changed  and  fallen  state,  less  excellent 
hepherds  and  herdsmen.  Those  entrusted  with 
the  flocks  of  their  masters  know  each  individual 
sheep,  and  have  their  attention  to  sharpened  by 
practice,  that  if  one  out  of  several  hundred  sheep 
be  missing  its  loss  is  immediately  perceived.  This 
faculty  appeared  to  surprise  Burchell,  who  paints 
a  cavalcade  of  flocks  returning  home  at  evening, 
which  must  indeed  have  been  a  pleasing  spectacle. 
It  was,  says  he,  an  interesting  sight  to  behold,  a 
"ttle  before  sunset,  the  numerous  flocks  streaming 
ke  an  inundation  over  the  ridges  and  low  hills, 
or  moving  in  a  compact  body,  like  an  army  inva- 
ing  a  country,  and  driven  forwards  only  by  two 
or  three  Hottentots  and  a  few  dogs.  At  a  great 
distance,  the  confused  sound  of  their  bleating  began 
to  be  heard  ;  but  as  they  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  the  noise  gradually  increased,  till  the  various 
cries  of  the  multitude  mingled  with  the  whole  air 
and  deadened  every  other  sound. 

Russia  is  a  great  sheep  country.  In  1837  she 
exported  more  than  six  million  pounds  of  wool  to 
the  British  empire  alone.  This  is  mostly  from  the 
south  part  of  Russia.  In  the  Crimea  there  are 
immense  flocks  of  coarse  woolled  sheep,  with  fat 
tails,  the  wool  of  which  is  white,  black,  or  gray.  A 
rich  Tartar  will  frequently  possess  fifty  thousand 
sheep,  of  which  the  wool  is  more  or  less  valuable. 
The  Cretan  sheep  is  said  to  prevail  in  Walla- 
chia,  Hungary,  Austria,  and  the  western  parts  of 
Asia  ;  but  along  the  Danube  is,  or  rather  was,  the 
principal  habitat.  It  is  of  the  long-tailed  variety, 
though  without  any  great  tendency  to  a  fatty  en 
largement  of  the  tail.  On  the  face,  the  hair  ii 
short  and  of  a  rusty  black.  On  the  body,  the  wool 
is  white  and  long,  perfectly  straight — that  is,  h 
no  spiral  curve — thick  set,  and  wiry,  and  is  much 
mixed  with  hair.  Its  horns  are  very  large,  add- 
ing greatly  to  its  striking  and  picturesque  appear- 
ance. The  horns  of  the  male  rise  almost  perpen- 
larly  from  the  skull,  making  a  series  of  spiral 
curves  in  their  ascent,  while  in  the  female  they 
diverge,  taking  a  lateral  direction,  and  then  as- 
cending. But  there  is  probably  some  little  varia-, 
tion  in  the  horns  of  this  breed,  as  in  those  of  most 
other  breeds.  This  variety  of  sheep  is  said  to  be 
vicious  and  unruly,  and  of  great  strength.  In  cer- 
tain characteristics  it  has  considerable  resemblance 
to  one  variety  of  the  Persian  sheep,  and  to  the 
black-faced  heath  breed  of  Scotlanil.  The  pure 
Cretan  breed  of  sheep  at  present  is  not  very  com- 


mon even  in  the  above  countries,  as  it  has  been 
mixed,  or  partially  superseded,  by  the  introduction 
into  them  of  the  Merino. 

The  Iceland  sheep,  of  which  specimens  have  at 
different  times,  says  I'ouatt,  come  under  our  per- 
sonal observation,  are  of  tolerable  large  size  and 
strongly  built.  Their  fleece  consists  of  coarse  hair 
externally  with  an  under  layer  of  close  wool.  Their 
'  orns  are  generally  four  in  number,  sometimes  six 
r  even  eight,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
the  Iceland  cows  and  oxen  are  mostly  polled. 
3Iany  are  the  casualties  to  which  the  sheep  of  Ice- 
land are  exposed  in  their  dreary  country ;  they 
have  to  endure  the  storms  of  winter;  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  rushing  descent  of  terrible  avalanches, 

d  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions, to  say  nothing  of  the  destruction  of  lambs  by 

gles,  and  occasionally  by  polar  bears,  drifted 
from  Greenland  on  vast  mas.ses  of  ice.  There  are, 
however,  no  wolves  in  Iceland. 

To  the  Icelander  the  sheep  is  a  most  important 
animal ;  from  its  milk  both  butter  and  cheese  are 
obtained  ;  its  flesh,  when  dried  or  salted,  forms  an 
article  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  expor- 
tation ;  its  wool  enters  into  the  material  of  almost 
every  part  of  the  Icelandic  dress  ;  of  the  skin  fish- 
ing garments  are  made,  and  these,  being  smeared 
repeatedly  with  oil,  so  as  to  become  saturated 
with  it,  are  rendered  quite  water  proof.  The 
tenant  of  a  farm  pays  his  rent  partly  in  wool  and 
tallow.  When  butter  is  rare,  sheep's  tallow  is  the 
general  substitute ;  and  so  fond  of  this  substance 
are  the  children,  that  they  may  be  seen  eating 
lumps  of  it  as  if  it  was  some  sort  of  sweetmeat. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  these  primitive  and 
hardy  people  reward  their  parish  prie.sts,  is  by 
keeping  each  of  them  a  lamb  for  him  during  the 
severe  winter  season  ;  they  take  it  under  their  care 
in  October,  and  return  it  to  the  minister  in  good 
condition  about  the  middle  of  May.  In  Iceland, 
as  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  a  sheep  or 
lamb  is  the  usual  tribute  of  hospitality,  and  is  the 
common  present  to  the  stranger  and  traveller,  or 
killed  to  make  him  welcome. 

CTo  1)6  continned.) 


Patent  heather. — In  the  manufacture  of  patent 
leather,  there  are  two  distinct  operations — the  first 
ng  the  preparation  of  the  leather  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  varnish,  and   the  second,  coating  the 
eather  with  brilliant  and  transparent  varnishes. 

The  first  thing  is  the  preparation  of  the  linseed 
or  drying  oil,  which  is  done  as  follows : — Five  gai- 
ns of  linseed  oil  are  boiled  with  four  pounds  and 
few  ounces  of  white  lead,  and  an  ecjual  amoui.t 
of  litharge,  (each  in  a  state  of  fine  division),  until 
it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  This  mix- 
ture is  then  united  with  an  ochre  or  chalk,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  skins  that  are  to  be  treated, 
and  it  is  evenly  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  leather 
and  well  rubbed  in.  Three  very  thin  coats  are  ap- 
plied, allowing  each  to  dry  before  the  other  is  put 
on,  and  the  surface  is  ground  down  with  pumice 
stone.  This  process  of  laying  on  the  drying  oil 
and  rubbing  down  is  continued  until  a  sufiicient 
quantity  has  been  laid  on  to  prevent  the  varnish 
from  penetrating  the  leather. 

To  the  presence  of  so  much  lead  in  patent  lea- 
ther we  think  we  may  ascribe  the  prevalence  of 
tender  feet,  corns  and  bunions,  among  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  boots  and  shoes  of  this 
terial  as  it  has  a  very  drying  and  drawing  ac- 
tion ;  and  persons  who  so  indulge,  look  shiny  about 
the  feet  at  the  expense  of  their  health.  They  had 
better  exert  themselves  a  little,  by  U:-ing  paste 
blacking,  and  thus  be  able  to  walk  in  comfort  and 
ith  ease. 
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The  leather  being  thus  prepared,  a  mixture  of 
the  linseed  oil  and  lead  with  fine  ivory  black  is 
made,  and  a  little  turpentine  added,  to  make  it 
flow  easilj ;  this  is  laid  on  by  moans  of  a  soft  brush, 
and  five  or  sis  coats  are  applied.  This  gives  the 
surface  of  the  leather  a  rich  black,  shining,  pliable 
surface,  over  which,  when  dry,  the  varnish  may  be 
applied. 

The  varnish  is  composed  of  one  pound  of  either 
asphalte,  Prussian  blue,  or  fine  ivory  black,  ten 
pounds  of  thick  copal  varnish,  twenty  pounds  of 
the  linseed  oil  prepared  as  before  described,  (by 
boiling  the  litharge  and  lead,)  and  twenty  pounds 
of  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  various  tints  are  given 
by  the  various  colouring  materials  added ;  thus, 
asphalte  gives  a  reddish  colour,  Prussian  blue  a 
greenish  blue  metallic  tint,  and  the  ivory  black, 
which  is  the  most  common,  a  beautiful  and  bril 
liant  black.  The  chief  uses  for  this  leather  are 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  aprons 
and  fittings  of  wagons  and  carriages. — Scieniiji< 
American. 


sider  them,  the   whole  scheme  of  proselyting   her  to  her  miserable  life.     Going  into  a  garret  to  de 
was  broken  up.  Istroy  herself,  horror  and  trembling  seized  on  hei 

Her  father  still  refusing  to  be  reconciled  to  her, !  and  she  felt  the  assurance  that  there  was  indeed 
d  she,  having  now  spent  three  years  and  three  God.     She  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  crying,  "  ther 
months  with  her  relatives  in  Ireland,  thought  she  is  a  hell  beyond  the  grave."     Astonished  and  over 
would   go  to  her  mother's  brother  who  res-ided  in  [powered,  her  religious  convictions  returned  in  ful 
Pennsylvania.    Not  understanding  the  nature  of  an  force,  and  she  exclaimed,  "God,  be  merciful,  ani 


BIOGKAPniCAL  SKETCllES. 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned 
bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 
(Conthmea  from  i«ge  213.) 
ELIZABETH  ASIIBRIDGE. 
Elizabeth,  whilst  in  Ireland,  became  acquainted 
with  a  widow  and  her  daughter,  who  were  Roman 
Catholics.  In  their  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  the  old  woman  told  of  so  many  miraol 
wrought  by  their  priests,  that  her  young  hearer  was 
staggered,  and  thought  if  these  things  were  true 
they  must,  in  truth,  be  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles. The  widow,  seeing  that  an  impression  had 
been  made  on  Elizabeth's  mind,  one  day  exclaimed 
"  Oh,  if  I  can,  under  God,  be  the  happy  instru 
ment  of  converting  you  to  the  holy  Catholic  faith, 
all  the  sins  that  ever  I  committed  will  be  forgiven." 
Elizabeth  sometimes  went  with  her  to  her  place 
of  worship,  and  the  priest  came  to  converse  with 
her  to  strengthen  her  in  her  inclination  towards 
them.  Although  she  was  ready  to  believe  what 
he  said,  yet  she  was  not  willing  blindly  to  adopt 
any  creed,  but  with  tears  she  desired  right  direc- 
tion in  this  important  matter.  She  told  the  priest 
she  had  some  intention  of  becoming  one  of  his 
flock,  but  must  first  know  what  it  was  she  was  to 
agree  to.  His  first  point  was,  she  must  confess  her 
sins  to  him.  This  she  was  willing  to  do,  thinking 
that  confessing  them  might  do  her  good.  So  he 
gave  her  until  the  nest  day  to  consider  them. 
When  he  came,  she  told  him  what  she  cou 
member,  being  as  she  thought  bad  enough,  but 
probably  mere  superficial  things,  not  getting  down 
to  the  root  of  all  sin, — an  unsubjected  will,  and  an 
unconverted  heart.  The  priest  told  her  she  was 
the  most  innocent  creature  that  ever  made  confes- 
sion to  him. 

He  then  took  out  his  book  and  read  to 
■what  she  was  to  believe.  As  she  listened,  she 
■was  soon  convinced  that  it  would  not  do  for  her, 
She  was  to  swear  she  believed  the  Pretender  to  be 
King  James'  son,  and  the  true  heir  to  the  crowi 
of  England  ;  and  that  all  who  died  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  Romish  church,  would  be  eternally 
lost.  As  to  the  first  she  did  not  see  that  it  could 
be  an  essential  to  salvation,  and  she  was  not  satis 
fied  that  it  would  be  safe  for  her  to  take  it.  The 
second  she  thought  was  very  far  from  that  charity 
which  the  Apostle  preferred  to  all  the  Christian 
graces.  Her  religious  mother  she  knew  was  not  a 
Romanist,  and  she  thought  it  would  be  barbarous 
to  believe  she  would  be  damned.  She  could  not 
receive  these  doctrines,  and  takins  time  to  con- 


indenture,  she  bound  herself  to  a  woman  lately  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  to  take  her  thither.  She 
was  decoyed  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  to  sail 
soon  for  New  York,  but  after  having  been  kept  a 
prisoner  for  three  weeks,  having  succeeded  in  send- 
ing information  to  her  friends,  she  was  rescued. 
Nevertheless,  her  desire  to  go  to  America  was  so 
great,  that  hearing  from  the  captain  when  the  ves- 
sel was  to  sail,  she  went  on  board.  The  vessel 
sailed  about  the  12th  or  13th  of  the  Fifth  month, 
1732.  On  the  passage  she  overheard  some  of  the 
Irish  in  their  native  tongue,  which  she  well  under- 
stood, plotting  the  destruction  of  the  crew  and  the 
English.  She  informed  the  captain,  and  as  they 
were  yet  detained  in  the  channel,  he  bore  up  for 
the  cove  of  Cork,  and  invited  the  passengers  to  go 
on  shore  and  divert  themselves.  Some  accepted 
the  proposition,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  ring- 
leader in  the  proposed  attempt.  As  soon  as  he 
was  on  shore,  the  boat  returned,  and  the  captain 
weighed  anchor, 

They  wore  nine  weeks  on  the  passage,  arriving 
at  New   York,    Seventh  mo.   15th,   1732.     He: 
Elizabeth  was  brought  to  feel  the  imprudence  she 


enable  me  to  bear  whatsoever  thou,  in  thy  provi 
dence,  shall  bring,  or  suffer  to  come  upon  me." 

After  this,  she  had  a  dream  to  this  effect.  Sh 
thought  she  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and  o 
opening  it,  she  saw  a  grave  woman  holding  a  lighte- 
lamp  in  her  right  hand,  who,  gazing  on  her  with 
solid  countenance,  said,  "  I  am  sent  to  tell  thei 
that  if  thou  wilt  return  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  wh 
created  thee,  he  will  have  mercy  on  thee,  and  th 
lamp  shall  not  be  put  out  in  obscure  darkness. 
As  she  said  this,  her  light  shone  with  increafe 
brightness,  and  EUzabeth  awoke. 

Her  father  had  now  forgiven  her,  and  had  set 
for  her  home,  earnestly  desiring  to   see   her   one 
more.     But  she  was  not  yet  released  from  her  sen 
vitude.     At  this  time  she  was  nearly  entangled  i, 
a  grievous  snare.     She  was  esteemed   skilful 
singing  and  dancing,  and  falling  in  with  some 
the  play-actors,  they  persuaded  her  much  to  joi 
them.     This  suited  her  natural  di.-position,  hut  tli 
thought  of  her  father  induced  her  to   decline 
She,  however,  felt  too  proud  to  return  to  her  fath( 
in  her  present  condition. 

In  the  year  1735  she  bought  off  the  remaiuir 


had   been   guilty  of.     The  captain  threatened,  if j  year  for  which   she  was   bound,   and   maintaiue 
she  did  not  sign  an  indenture  which  made  her  a  herself  comfortably  by  her  needle.     But  her  heai 

her  God,  and  taking  tl 


servant  for  four  years,  to  send  her  to  gaol.  She 
signed  the  document,  and  in  two  weeks  after  was 
sold.  Many  were  the  trials  she  endured  ;  she  was 
not  allowed  decent  clothing,  had  to  perform  the 
meaueot  drudgery,  and  in  winter  time  to  go  bsBS^- 
foot  in  the  snow.  Her  master  appeared  to  be  a 
ligious  man,  praying  in  his  family,  taking  the 
sacrament  so  called,  but  as  she  knew  him  to  be  a 
wicked  man,  his  profession  made  her  loath  his 
pretended  religion.  Her  religious  convictions  were 
lost ;  she  began  to  deem  what  she  had  felt,  were 
but  the  result  of  education,  and  was  ready  to  con- 
clude there  was  no  God. 

Her  master's  house  was  a  resort  for  the  clergy, 
and  at  times  some  from  a  distance  lodged  there. 
Their  conduct  in  the  evening,  their  cards  and 
songs,  just  before  they  had  prayers  and  singing 
Psalms,  confirmed  her  atheistical  feeling.  She  of- 
ten said  to  herself,  "  If  there  be  a  God,  he  is  a 
pure  being,  and  will  not  hear  the  prayer  of  pol- 
luted lips." 

Her  master  having  heard  that  she  had  told  a 
woman  an  instance  of  his  wickedness,  ordered  the 
town-whipper  to  come  and  correct  her.  When  he 
came,  the  master  ordered  her  to  strip  to  receive 
the  punishment.  She  says,  "  My  heart  was  ready 
to  burst ;  for  I  would  as  freely  have  given  up  my 
life,  as  have  suffered  such  ignominy.  '  If,'  said  I, 
'  there  be  a  God,  be  graciously  pleased  to  look 
down  on  one  of  the  most  unhappy  creatures,  and 
plead  my  cause ;  for  thou  knowe^t,  0  Lord,  that 
what  I  have  said  is  truth.'  I  then,  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  barbarous  man,  and 
said,  '  Sir,  if  you  have  no  pity  on  me,  yet,  for  my 
father's  sake,  spare  me  from  this  shame ;  and,  if 
you  think  I  deserve  such  punishment,  do  it  your- 
self.' He  then  took  a  turn  over  the  room,  and 
bade  the  whipper  go  about  his  business.  Thus  I 
came  off  without  a  blow,  which  I  thought  some- 
what remarkable." 

As  she  had  lost  all  dread  of  a  future  state,  and 
felt  the  cruelty  to  which  she  was  subjected,  and 
also  heard  that  false  reports  injurious  to  her  cha- 
racter were  spread,  she  was  tenipted  to  put  an  end 


was  not  yet   set  to  se 

reins  into  her  own  hands,  she  once  more  made  sh; 
■n-reck  of  her  earthly  prospects  of  happiness.  I 
a  few  months  after  her  release  from  her  bondag 
she  entered  another,  marrying  a  man  who  fell  i 
love  with  her  for  her  dancing.  This  was  in  tb 
fall  of  1735.  His  name  was  Sullivan.  She 
after  life  said  she  saw  nothing  to  love  in  him,  an 
it  seemed  unaccountable,  that  after  refusing  sever; 
offers  of  that  kind,  she  should  yet  marry  a  ma 
she  did  not  esteem.  His  occupation  was  that  of 
schoolmaster.  He  was  without  religion,  would  ; 
times  get  intoxicated,  and  when  under  the  effect  > 
liquor,  would  use  the  most  profane  language. 

tlo  bo  continued.J 

Flailing  Madiincs. — The  inventive  genius 
our  country  has  largely  and  successfully  been  e: 
ercised  in  the  article  of  planing  macl' 
time  since,  a  new  planing  machine  which  cou) 
shave  a  board  down  to  the  thinness  of  one- eighth 
an  inch,  was  brought  forward,  and  excited  mu( 
attention,  as  no  planing  machine  had  ever  shave 
so  close  as  that  before.  Woodworth's  celebrate 
machine  only  reached  down  to  five-eighths  of  i 
inch.  A  more  recent  invention,  however,  seems 
take  the  palm  above  all  others,  planing,  as  it  doe 
both  sides  and  both  edges  of  a  board  at  the  sau 
moment,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  tongues  ai 
grooves  the  edges  if  desired.  The  rough  board 
pushed  in  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  passes  throug 
and  emerges  from  the  other  end,  wearing  the  hau' 
somest  appearance  and  fitted  for  immediate  use- 
Ledser. 


Valuable  Stock. — It  is  asserted  that  the  stoi 
on  the  Cunard  line  of  European  steamships  is 
over  200  per  cent,  premium.  Very  little  of  it 
ever  sold.  A  gentleman  of  Glasgow  last  summ 
offered  £3000  for  a  share  of  £1000,  but  could 
get  it.  With  their  first  five  ships  they  have  bu 
all  their  additional  eight  or  nine  ships,  with  t 
common  earnings,  without  any  assessments  for  a 
ditional  capital. 


THE    F  il  1  E  x\  J). 
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Once  ) 


MORNING  HYJIN. 

the  dawning  light  of  day  melts  in  the  lonel, 


Father  in  heaven !  all  gratefully  my  heart  looks  up  to 

Thee, 
ro  bless  thee  for  thy  watchful  care  throughout  the  long 

night-hours, 
For  all    thy   mercies   o'er  ray  lot   thy    daily   goodness 

showers. 
For  thou  hast  glorified  my  path,  with  looks  and  words 

of  love, 
And  all  that  fills  my  heart  with  joy  is  granted  from 

above. 
Oh  I  countless  are  the  blessings  which  thy  bounteous 

hand  hath  given. 
And  therefore  do  I  bless  thy  name,  God  of  the  earth  and 


heaven  1 
Row  beautiful  ai 


my  steps  this  flowery  world  doth 


How  gloriously  thy  hand  hath  placed  the  lights  along 

the  sky. 
rhe  very  birds  that  throng  the  woods,  look  up  ador- 

And  breathe  from  out  their  little  breasts  a  song  of  praise 

to  Thee. 
I  too  would  lift  my  voice  on  high,  and  bless  thy  gracious 

care. 
Oh  1  look  in  mercy  down,  and  scud  an  answer  to  my 

prayer ; 
And  let  the  names  that  I  would  waft  above  the  solemn 

skies ; 
The  dearest  to  my  soul  on  earth,  be  precious  in  thine 

eyes. 
Oh,  keep  thine  arm  around  them  still  in  love  where'er 

they  go. 
And  let  thy  spirit  light  their  way,  while  wandering  here 

below  ; 
And  when  at  last  they  reach  the  shoi-es  of  time's  uneven 

Be  Thou  their  father,  guide,  and  friend  throughout  eter- 


For  "The  Friend.'' 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
young  man,  who  was  at  one  time  in  good  esteem 
with  Friends,  and  even  at  times  appeared  in  pul 
lie  amongst  them  in  the  line  of  the  ministry,  but 
by  giving  way  to  the  touipter  had  fallen  into  great 
evils.  The  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  is  so 
largely  manifest  in  the  experience  of  its  author 
that  L  have  copied  it  from  a  very  imperfect  manu- 
script for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  hoping  that 
its  contents  may  awaken  in  others,  as  it  has  in  me, 
renewed  desires  after  holiness — fresh  fears  of  of 
fending  in  thought,  word  or  deed  their  great  Crca 
tor — increased  appreciation  of  their  own  responsi 
bility;  and  earnest  longings  for  ability  to  walk 
more  and  more  ''worthy  of  their  God,  who  ha 
called  them  unto  his  kingdom  and  glory." 

Mount  Ida,  Jamaica,  Third  mo.  21st,  1749 
Respected  Friend  : — Though  I  am  an  entire 
stranger  to  thee,  I  hope  thou  wilt  excuse  the  free 
lom  I  take,  when  I  assure  thee,  that  the  motiv( 
which  induces  me  to  write,  is  entirely  owing  to  a 
■eligious  concern  awakened  in  my  soul  after  future 
md  spiritual  happiness.  An  exhortation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  to  bring  their  deeds 
to  the  light  of  Christ  in  their  own  consciences 
written  by  Sophia  Hume,  and  sent  by  thee  to  this 
sland,  has  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  the  perusal 
jf  which  has  revived  in  my  soul  all  those  earnest 
Jesires,  and  secret  languishments  after  best  things, 
which  I  once  experienced  in  my  earlier  and  hap 
pier  days,  when  it  pleased  God  even  in  my  child- 
hood to  visit  me  with  His  day-spring  from  on  high 
;o  illuminate  my  understanding,  and  make  me 
willing  in  the  day  of  his  power  to  follow  the  lead 
ngs  of  his  Spirit  in  the  way  of  self-denial.  And 
3y  this  holy  light  my  mind  being  illuminated — by 
this  Divine  power  my  will  being  sanctified  and 
brought  into  a  holy  conformity  to  the  mind  and 
will  of  God,  and  being  made  truly  sensible  of  that 
ineflFable  peace  which  attends  a  life  of  virtue, 


is  experienced  in  every  act  of  obedience,  I  soon 
found  a  weighty  concern  in  the  living  experience  of 
the  works  of  God  in  my  own  soul,  and  in  the  over- 
flowings of  His  love,  to  open  my  mouth  at  times  in 
the  assemblies  of  those  who  profess  to  worship  Him 

spirit  and  in  truth,  to  invite  others  to  conic,  taste 
and  see  how  good  the  Lord  is.  And  while  I  con- 
tinued here,  and  stood  single,  and  walked  in  the 
ight,  I  felt  the  regard  of  Heaven  towards  me.  1 
ipake  trembling  and  as  with  a  stammering  tongue ; 
my  testimony  was  received  and  owned  by  them  who 

e  at  times  led  by  the  Spirit  to  the  inward  courts 
of  the  Temple,  and  admitted  into  the  secret  taber- 
nacle of  the  Most  High,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh,  from  whom  they  receive  a  commission  to 
speak  a  word  in  season  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  power,  suitable  to  the  various  states  and 
conditions  of  the  people,  as  things  open,  and  are 
presented  before  them  in  visions  of  life.  "With 
these  for  a  time  did  I  walk  in  communion,  even 
with  those  whose  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and 
with  the  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

But  alas !  my  friend,  I  must  proceed  to  tell  thee, 
(however  contrary  to  my  natural  inclination  it  may 
be  to  have  my  unhappy  past  conduct  thus  brought 
into  view  before  me,)  that  for  want  of  watchftilness, 
and  keeping  near  to  that  Almighty  Power  which 
had  thus  visited  me,  in  an  unguarded  hour  of 
temptation  I  fell,  grossly  fell.  Oh  !  my  friend,  if 
it  had  been  told  me  how  I  should  have  dishonoured 
God,  and  brought  reproach  upon  His  truth,  I 
should  have  been  apt  to  have  answered  as  the  As- 
syrian did  the  prophet,  when  he  told  him  weeping 
what  an  enemy  he  would  prove  to  Israel.  And 
yet  when  I  was  tempted,  1  yielded.  It  is  the  con- 
sideration of  this  which  wounds  my  soul,  which 
embitters  every  satisfaction  in  life,  and  causes  me 
to  go  mourning  all  the  day  long.  It  is  a  view  of 
my  past  unhappy  conduct,  reflecting  on  my  folly 
and  horrid  ingratitude,  which  fills  me  with  sh 
and  confusion,  and  blasts  all  my  joys.  Oh  !  how 
have  I  fallen;  how  have  I  been  deluded  from  thi 
heights  of  exalted  virtue,  which  I  have  had  the 
nicest  sense  of,  to  the  lowest  infamy  and  disgrace. 
And  then,  oh  I  how  am  I  afilicted  at  the  remem- 
brance ;  what  shifts,  what  mean  contrivances, 
what  hypocritical  disguises,  what  fig-leaf  cover- 
ings did  I  not  make  use  of  to  screen  my  folly 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  made  lies  my  re- 
fuge, and  was  yet  for  sheltering  myself  among  the 
trees  of  Eden,  not  considering  that  the  light  of  the 
glorious  Gospel  in  which  I  had  walked,  and  for  a 
time  rejoiced  in,  was  become  darkness  to  me,  be- 
cause of  my  dark  and  evil  deeds ;  and  that  the 
true  light  in  me  was  blinded  by  the  God  of  th 
world. 

I  did  not  consider  how  I  lay  naked  and  expose 
before  Him,  whose  all-seeing  eye  penetrates  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  admits  not  of  the 
least  iniquity  in  his  people  with  any  allowance  or 
approbation.  I  was  for  getting  up  and  shakin< 
oft'  every  infirmity,  as  I  had  been  wont  to  do  a 
other  times  after  temptation,  when  happily  I  over 
came.  Not  considering  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
was  departed  fiom  me.  Divine  favour  withdrawn, 
and  I,  a  captive  and  enslaved  to  sensual  appetites 
and  pleasures,  which  led  my  soul  down  to  the  very 
chambers  of  death,  where  there  is  a  darkness  even 
to  be  felt ;  and  in  this  impotent,  insensible,  deplo- 
rable state,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  my  age, 
in  the  year  1741,  did  I  leave  England,  having  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  R.  P.  in  this  island. 
The  shame  and  confusion,  and  great  perplexity  of 
mind  I  was  then  under,  would  not  permit  me  to 
deliver  it ;  however,  I  soon  met  with  employment 
as  book-keeper  to  Belvedere's  estate,  at  which 
place  and   at  Thompson's  I  continued  upwards  of 


four  years,  when  I  was  employed  by  T.  Elliston  as 
his  overseer.  But  he,  soon  dying,  I  left  his  estate, 
and  by  recommendation  of  A.  S.,  (and  having  the 
character  of  a  sober  young  man,)  I  was  employed 

by  C B as  overseer   to    his  plantation, 

where  I  have  resided  upwards  of  three  years.  I 
mention  these  persons,  places  and  names,  believing 
they  arc  all  known  to  thee.  And  it  is  since  I  have 
been  at  this  place  that  the  Lord  has  been  plea.sed 
again  to  visit  me  in  the  way  of  his  judgments,  and 
given  me  hopes  of  mercy.  At  my  first  arrival  in 
this  island,  though  I  was  sensible  of  my  unhappy 
condition,  and  the  weight  of  my  sins  lay  heavily 
on  me,  and  I  went  mourning  on  my  way  ;  though 
I  knew  I  was  wounded  and  as  one  ball-dead  ;  and 
though  I  knew  there  was  balm  in  Gilead,  and  was 
recommended  there  by  a  worthy  Friend  since  de- 
ceased ;  instead  of  applying  to  Him  who  is  the 
Physician  of  value,  I  had  recourse  to  things  which 
increased  my  malady  and  heightened  my  pain, 
which  at  length  became  intolerable,  more  than  I 
was  well  able  to  bear.  Here  again  I  hearkened  to 
the  voice  of  the  tempter,  (instead  of  applying  to 
the  Almighty  One  upon  whom  help  is  laid,)  whohe 
insinuations  were,  how  canst  thou  now  approach 
the  throne  of  grace,  who  hast  so  often  sought  con- 
solation elsewhere  t  How  canst  thou  appear  be- 
fore him  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire '!  How 
canst  thou  intrude  thy.self  into  his  presence  who  is 
infinite  in  perfection  'I  What  atonement  canst  thou 
make  for  thy  past  tran.^gressions'?  Thou  art  be- 
come filthy  and  corrupted,  and  like  one  who  hath 
been  long  dead.  How  canst  thou  now  join  with 
His  holy  Spirit  in  the  great  work  of  thy  soul's  sal- 
vation 'l  Light  hath  no  communion  with  darkness, 
or  the  spirit  of  Christ  with  that  of  Belial.  Neither 
hast  thou  the  least  reason  to  hope  thou  wilt  ever- 
more receive  any  token  of  Divine  favour.  There 
is  now  no  help  for  thee  in  God.  Thy  friends,  re- 
lations and  intimate  acquaintance  stand  afar  off — 
thou  hast  lost  thy  character  and  reputation,  thy 
hopes  of  regsining  which,  amongst  the  people 
where  thou  hast  been  educated,  are  entirely  frus- 
trated. They  look  down  upon  thee  as  a  vile,  dis- 
sembling hypocrite  ;  an  enemy  to  the  truth,  and  an 
alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  If  thou 
expect  consolation  now,  it  must  be  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  thy  sensual  appetites. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Frum  •'  The  Leisure  Hour." 

Tiie  Upas  Tree  of  Fact  and  Fiction. 

(Concluded  fiom  page  213.) 

Early  on  the  4th  of  July,  1830,  Mr.  Loudon  and 
his  fellow  excursionists  set  out  on  their  exploration. 
The  valley,  as  correctly  stated  by  the  natives,  was 
only  three  miles  from  Batum.  So  far  was  there 
from  being  an  absence  of  vegetation  in  its  vicinity, 
as  had  been  anticipated,  that  a  Mr.  DaendeLs — a 
gentleman  in  the  Dutch  service — ordered  a  path  to 
be  made  through  the  dense  brushwood,  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  explorers.  Mr.  Loudon  took 
with  him  two  dogs  and  some  fowls,  as  subjects  of 
experiment.  Arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
they  left  their  horses,  and  scrambled  up  the  moun- 
tain side,  holding  on  for  security  by  the  brauche.s 
of  trees.  The  explorers  were  very  much  fatigued 
before  they  got  up,  the  path  being  very  steep  and 
slippery.  When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  edge  of 
the  valley,  a  sickening,  nauseous,  sufl'ocating  smell 
was  experienced  ;  but  no  sooner  did  Mr.  Loudon 
and  his  companions  come  close  to  the  place,  than 
the  smell  ceased.  Mr.  Loudon  shall  now  speak  a 
few  words  for  himself: — "We  were  lost  in  aston- 
ishment," he  relates,  "  at  the  awful  scene  below  us. 
The  valley  was  an  oval  excavation,  about  half  a 
mile  in  circumference — its  depth  from  thirty  to 
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thirty-five  feet.  The  bottom  quite  flat;  no  vege-[  tic  establishments.  Surely  all  who  arc  interested 
tation — not  even  a  blade  of  grass — but  abundance  in  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  community  ought  to 
of  stones,  like  river-stones  in  appearance,  and  be  stirred  up  by  the  reflection,  that  through  our 
covered  thickly  with  skeletons  of  human  beings,  want  of  caution  we  are  often  allowing  the  very  gases 
tigers,  pigs,  deer,  peacocks,  and  a  great  variety  of  ^  that  constitute  the  destructive  properties  of  the 
other  birds  and  animals."  Mr.  Loudon,  as  soon  as,  upas  valley,  to  do  their  deadly  work  upon  the 
his  first  impressions  had   abated,   began   to   look' population  in  the  midst  of  us. 


about  for  the  cause  of  the  desolation  there  app 
rent.  He  examined  for  clefts  or  crevices,  through 
which  the  escape  of  gas  might  take  place,  but  he 
could  not  find  any.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  ap- 
peared unbroken,  and  to  be  composed  of  a  white 
sandy  material.  The  sides  of  the  valley  from  top 
to  bottom  were  found  covered  with  vegetation,  both 
trees  and  shrubs.  One  adventurous  person  pro 
posed  to  enter  the  valley — a  proposal,  however, 
which  Mr.  Loudon  considerately  declined,  and 
which  the  proposer  himself  did  not  carry  into  prac- 
tice. All  managed,  however,  by  exercising  great 
care,  to  descend  within  eighteen  feet  of  the  bottom 
Still  no  difiiculty  of  breathing  was  experienced ; 
only  a  sickly,  nauseous  smell.  The  deadly  char 
acter  of  the  emanations  of  the  valley  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  result  of  certain  painful  experiments 
made.  A  dog  was  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  bamboo, 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  sent  in.  Some  members  of 
the  party  had  stop-watches,  by  which  the  exact 
duration  of  Hfe  in  the  valley  wa&  determined.  In 
ten  seconds  the  animal  fell  on  his  back,  overcome 
by  the  poisonous  gas ;  he  neither  barked  nor  moved 
his  limbs,  but  continued  breathing  for  about  eigh- 
teen minutes.  The  second  dog  broke  loose  from  the 
bamboo,  and  walked  in  of  his  own  accord  to  the 
spot  where  the  other  dog  was  lying.  He  then  stood 
quite  still  for  ten  seconds,  when  he  fell  on  his  back, 
and  only  continued  to  breathe  for  seven  minutes. 

The  first  of  the  fowls  was  now  thrown  in  ;  it  died 
in  a  minute  and  a  half.  A  second  fowl  was  dead 
before  touching  the  ground.  On  the  side  of  the 
valley,  opposite  to  where  Mr.  Loudon  stood,  he 
saw  the  skeleton  of  a  human  being  bleached  c^uite 
white,  and  lying  on  a  large  stone.  The  skeleton 
was  lying  on  its  back,  with  the  right  hand  under 
the  head.  Mr.  Loudon  wished  to  procure  this 
skeleton,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  This,  and 
other  human  skeletons  existing  in  the  poison-valley, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  those  of  rebels,  who, 
pursued  from  the  main  road,  had  taken  refuge  here, 
ignorant  of  the  fatal  nature  of  the  place.  Until 
fairly  into  the  valley,  a  stranger  would  not  be  made 
aware  of  the  character  of  the  spot;  and,  once  in, 
there  is  no  return. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Loudon,  when  he  was  about 
it,  did  not  procure  a  bottleful  of  the  gas  which 
pervades  this  poisonous  locality.  Had  he  done  so, 
analysis  might  have  settled  the  nature  of  it.  The 
chemical  reader,  however,  will  be  convinced,  from 
various  points  of  the  description,  that  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  if  not  the  sole  gaseous  poison  there,  must 
be  a  constituent  of  it  to  a  very  large  degree.  And 
a  very  terrible  poison  it  is,  too.  Some  years  ago 
a  curious  experiment  was  made  with  it  at  the  Ve- 
terinary College  of  Lyons.  The  object  proposed 
was  to  determine  whether  a  horse  could  be  killed 
with  it  by  mere  absorption  through  the  skin.  For 
tliis  purpose  the  poor  animal  was  inclosed,  all  but 
the  head,  in  an  india-rubber  bag,  containing  air 
mixed  with  twelve  per  cent,  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  The  conditions  of  the  experiment  of 
cour.se  permitted  the  horse  to  breathe  atmospheric 
air;  nevertheless  he  died.  This  is  the  gas  which 
accumulates  in  grave -yards,  cess-2JooIs,  and  oilier 
]}laces  ivliere  animal  matter  is  collected.  Accidents 
originating  with  it  have  been  particularly  freciuent 
at  Paris,  where  the  conditions  are  such  that  large 
amounts  of  animal  matter  accumulate,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  considerable  periods  in  domes- 


Were  it  desirable  for  any  reason  to  purify  the 
poison-valley  of  Java,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  description  of  the  locality  furnished  to  us 
by  Mr.  Loudon,  that  it  could  be  effected  by  the 
exercise  of  moderate  engineering  skill.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  like  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  very  heavy; 
it  remains  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  just  as  a  liquid 
would  do.  If,  therefore,  the  poison-valley  were 
tapped,  like  a  barrel,  at  its  lowest  part,  all  the  foul 
air  would  run  away,  and,  mixing  with  the  external 
air,  would  soon  be  diluted  to  such  an  extent,  that 
no  practical  harm  would  ensue.  When  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  mixed  with  air  in  very  small  propor- 
tions, it  may  be  breathed  with  impunity.  In  point 
of  fact,  we  breathe  it  every  day  of  our  lives,  espe- 
cially such  of  us  as  live  in  cities ;  nay,  it  is  conti- 
nually evolved  from  our  hair.  A  curious  point 
may  here  be  mentioned  in  reference  to  this  evolu- 
tion :  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  the  property  of 
turning  black  certain  metallic  compounds  which 
are  brought  in  contact  with  it.  Amongst  the  metal- 
lic compounds  in  question,  those  of  lead  and  bismuth 
are  conspicuous.  If,  therefore,  hair  be  smeared 
with  a  pa.ste  into  which  litharge  (oxide  of  lead) 
enters,  and  cutaneous  exhalation  retarded  by  a  cap 
of  oilskin,  the  hair  is  dyed  black,  although  the  dye 
itself  be  light  red.  Of  this  kind  is  the  ordinary 
hair-dye.  That  oxide 'of  bismuth  is  changed  to 
black,  has  been  discovered  by  ladies  more  thai 
once,  to  their  cost.  Some  mineral  waters,  amongs 
which  that  of  Harrowgate  is  a  familiar  example, 
contain  this  offensive  gas  dissolved  ;  and  oxide  of 
bismuth,  owing  to  its  pearly  whiteness,  has  some 
times  been  used  as  a  skin-pigment.  Certain  in- 
cautious fair  ones  have  before  now  emerged  from 
a  bath  of  the  Harrowgate  waters  in  a  most  alarm- 
ing state  of  blackness,  the  cause  of  which  the 
chemical  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand. 
The  blackness,  however,  is  not  permanent;  and  if 
the  accident  causes  a  lady  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of 
using  skin-cosmetics,  it  will  not  have  occurred  in 
vain. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Peter  Gardner. 
Peter  Gardner,  a  Friend  who  lived  in  Essex, 
had  a  concern  to  visit  Friends  in  Scotland,  but  be- 
ing in  low  circumstances,  and  having  a  wife  and 
several  children,  was  under  discouragement  about 
it.  The  Lord  in  mercy  condescended  to  remove 
his  doubts  by  letting  him  know  that  he  would  be 
with  him,  and  though  he  was  but  a  weakly  man, 
having  no  horse  to  ride,  yet  strength  would  be 
given  him  to  perform  the  journey,  and  he  would  be 
sustained  so  that  he  should  not  want  for  what  was 
needful.  He,  having  faith,  with  innocent  weight, 
laid  his  concern  before  the  monthly  meeting  to 
which  he  belonged  -  —  ■      - 

him  therein,  he  took 

of  the  nation,  through  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire;  and  coming  to  a  week-day  meeting  at 
Bridlington,  where  John  Richardson  then  dwelt, 
he  lodged  at  his  house.  In  the  evening,  the  doors 
being  closed,  Peter  asked  him  if  any  Friend  lived 
that  way  ;  (pointing  with  his  finger,)  John  told 
him  that  he  pointed  towards  the  sea,  which  was 
not  far  off.  He  said  he  believed  that  he  must  go 
that  way  in  the  morning,  and  see  somebody.  John 
asked  if  he  should  go  with  him  ;  he  said  he  bc- 


and  Friends  concurring  with 
his  journey  along  the  east  sid 


ieved  it  would  not  be  ' 


he  said 
went  to  bed. 


In  the  morning,  when  breakfast  was  prepared 
John  thought  he  would  see  if  the  Friend  was  well 
but  he  found  the  bed  empty,  and  that  the  Friem 
was  gone,  whereat  he  wondered.  Soon  after  Pete 
came  in,  to  whom  John  said,  "  Thou  hast  taken 
morning  walk — come  to  breakfast."  They  sa 
down,  but  before  they  were  done  eating,  a  Frienn 
from  the  quay  or  harbour  (in  the  direction  Pete 
had  pointed)  came  in  and  said,  "  John,  I  wonde 
at  thee  to  send  this  man  to  my  house  with  such  ; 
message."  He  then  related  : — That  in  the  earl; 
twilight  of  the  morning,  Peter  came  to  him,  as  h 
was  standing  in  the  fish  market-place,  looking  ou 
on  the  sea,  to  observe  the  wind  ;  that  he  askei 
him  if  he  would  walk  into  his  house — Peter  an 
swered  that  he  came  for  that  purpose  ;  that  whe; 
they  went  into  the  house,  Peter  enquired  whethe 
his  wife  was  well,  and  it  was  answered  that  she  wa 
sick  in  bed,  and  he  was  invited  in  to  see  her;  Pete 
said  he  came  so  to  do.  Then  being  conducted  inti 
the  chamber  where  the  sick  woman  was,  ho  sa 
down  by  her,  and  after  a  short  time,  told  her  th 
will  and  resignation  of  her  mind  were  accepted  in 
stead  of  the  deed  ;  and  that  she  was  excused  froc, 
the  journey  which  had  been  before  her,  and  shouli, 
die  in  peace  with  God  and  man.  Then  turning  tc 
her  husband,  he  said  : — "  Thy  wife  had  a  conceri 
to  visit  the  churches  in  another  country  beyond  tin 
sea,  but  thou  wouldst  not  give  her  leave;  so  shi 
shall  be  taken  from  thee;  and  behold  the  Lord' 
hand  is  against  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blasted  ii 
whatsoever  thou  doest,  and  reduced  to  want  th; 
bread."  The  man  seemed  angry  with  John,  wh' 
hid  him  be  still  and  weigh  the  matter;  for  "  I  kncv 
not  of  the  Friend's  going  to  thy  house,  but  though 
he  was  in  bed,  and  did  not  inform  him  about  thei 
nor  thy  wife,"  at  which  he  went  away. 

Peter  continued  his  journey  towards  Scotland 
and  John  Richardson  and  another  Friend  wen 
with  him  to  Scarborough  on  horseback  (for  h' 
would  not  let  them  go  on  foot,)  and  he  kept  beibr 
them  full  as  fast  as  they  chose  to  ride.  When  the 
had  gone  about  half-way,  he  gained  ground  on  thci 
and  John  said  he  was  filled  with  admiration,  for  h' 
thought  that  he  seemed  to  go  with  more  slight  an 
ease  than  he  had  ever  before  seen  any  man  travel 
John,  riding  fast  to  overtake  him,  thought  he  be 
held  a  small,  white  cloud  encompassing  his  h( 
When  he  overtook  him,  he  said,  "  Thou  dost  tr 
very  fast."  Peter  replied,  "  My  Master  told  me 
before  I  left  home,  that  he  would  give  me  hind' 
feet,  and  he  hath  performed  his  promise  to  me." 

'\Vhen  they  came  in  sight  of  Scarborough,  Pete: 
said,  "  Take  me  to  a  Friend's  house,  if  there  is  an; 
there."  John  replied,  "  I  will  take  thee  to  thi 
place  where  I  lodge,  and  if  thou  art  not  easy  there 
I  will  go  until  we  find  a  place,  if  that  may  be." 
So  John  Richardson  took  him  to  his  lodgings,  an 
just  as  they  entered  the  door,  they  heard  some  oui 
o  up  stairs,  and  anon  the  woman  Friend  of  thi 
house,  coming  down  with  a  neighbour,  invited  then 
to  sit  down.  In  a  short  time  Peter  said,  "  here  i; 
light  and  darkness,  good  and  bad  in  this  house.' 
After  the  woman  had  got  them  some  refreshment 
she  asked  John,  "  who  hast  thou  brought  here  '/' 
A  man  of  God,"  he  replied.  Having  a  meetinj 
nest  day  at  Scarborough,  John  staid  with  him 
and  said  he  had  good  service.  He  also  went  witl 
him  to  several  Friends '  houses  there,  and  he  fr 
quently  spake  his  sense  of  the  state  of  the  families 
But  as  they  were  near  entering  one  house,  Pete: 
topped  and  said,  "  My  Blaster  is  not  there — I  wii 
lot  go  in;"  so  they  turned  away.  Next  morning 
at  parting,  John  Richardson  asked  him  how  he  wa 
prepared  with  money,  telling  him  his  journey  wa 
long.  Peter  answered,  "  I  have  enough ;  my  Mas 
ter  told  me  that  I  should  not  want,  and  now  a  bi 
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j(  bread  and  some  water  from  a  brook  refreshes 
lue  as  much  as  a  set  meal  at  a  tabic."  But  John 
insisted  to  see  how  much  money  he  had,  which  was 
but  two  half-crowns ;  on  which  John  took  a  hand- 
ful of  small  pieces  from  his  pocket,  and  forced 
Peter  to  take  them,  telling  him  it  was  as  free  to 
him  as  his  own ;  for  so  the  Lord  had  put  it  into 
his  heart.  Here  they  parted — John  and  the  other 
Friend  returned  home. 

In  about  two  weeks  afterwards  the  man's  wife 
(before  mentioned)  died,  as  Peter  had  foretold. 
At  that  time  the  same  man  had  ships  at  sea  ;  his 
son  was  master  of  one  ;  a  second  sou  was  on  board 
another ;  and  in  their  voyages  they  were  all 
wrecked  or  foundered,  and  their  cargoes  chiefly 
lost.  His  two  sons  and  several  of  tlie  hands  were 
irowned.  The  man  soon  after  broke,  and  could 
Qot  pay  his  debts;  and  though  ho  had  been  in 
good  circumstances,  if  not  very  rich,  he  came  to 
want  bread  before  he  died. 

John  Kichardson  further  said  that  after  some 
time  he  heard  that  Peter  Gardner  died  in  Cumber- 
land on  his  return  from  Scotland,  and  being  at- 
tached to  him  in  near  afl'eetion,  he  went  to  enquire 
bow  he  ended.  *  *  *  * 

Spontaneous  Combustion.  —  An  instance  of 
spontaneous  ignition  among  alum  .shale  has  lately 
Dccurred  in  the  parish  of  Westerdale,  in  the  North 
Riding.  At  a  certain  point  in  Westerdale  Head, 
the  process  of  jet-mining  has  been  carried  on  for 
jome  time  past,  and  a  few  weeks  since  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  heaps  of  shale  excavated  or  turned 
Dver  by  the  miners  were  giving  out  much  smoke, 
md  the  smoke  was  accompanied  by  a  noisome 
imell  or  stench.  This  smell,  which  is  that  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen-gas  liberated  from  the  de- 
composing alum  shale,  has  been  perceived  at  points 
30t  less  than  six  to  eight  miles  or  even  more  from 
the  point  of  its  origin ;  and  every  room  in  houses 
;hree  or  four  miles  distant  is  most  offensively  pene- 
trated by  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
rhe  burning  heap  is  of  large  dimensions ;  many 
;housand  tons  of  the  displaced  shale  lie  in  heaps — 
ill  more  or  less  continuous,  of  varying  height  and 
magnitude,  some  of  them  five  or  six  feet  high, 
athers  more  than  twice  as  much,  and  in  all  oc- 
cupying an  area  of  several  hundreds  of  square 
yards.  A  large  portion  of  the  material  is  as  yet 
luignited,  but  the  fire  is  evidently  making  gradual 
approaches  towards  this  part,  and  no  doubt  the 
whole  accumulation  will  eventually  undergo  the 
Bery  process.  Smoke  is  issuing  in  dense  and  suf- 
'ocatiug  volumes  from  many  points  in  the  mass,  and 
(V-here  it  issues  most  freely,  a  deposit  or  condensa- 
;ion  of  what  appears  to  be  sulphur,  varying  in 
colour  from  bright  brimstone  yellow  to  pale  prim- 
rose, at  once  strikes  the  observer's  eye. 

At  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  the  whole  mass 
s  in  a  state  of  incandescence.  Flakes  of  the  shales 
)f  various  dimensions,  perfectly  red-hot,  may  be 
■aked  out  at  that  depth  in  any  quantity,  while  the 
•aking  is  accompanied  by  suffocating  fumes  of  sul- 
Dhurous  vapour,  and  by  the  pecuhar  flame  of  hy- 
Irogen  gas  for  a  few  seconds  after  the  disturbance 
)f  the  surface.  Other  portions  of  the  shale  supply 
I  material  which  acts  so  as  to  remind  the  observer 
)f  a  specimen  of  bituminous  coal  subjected  to  fire, 
ny  partially  liquifying,  bubbling  and  emitting  jets 
->(  gas.  This  material  lies  between  the  laminae  of 
;he  shale,  and  is  so  inflammable  that,  when  re- 
Moved  from  the  fiery  mass,  combustion  still  goes 
m  even  fiercely,  and  with  a  sound  and  appearance 
■esembling  those  of  small  fragments  of  salt-petro 
n  a  state  of  ignition.  As  far  as  one  may  venture 
.0  judge  from  inspection,  it  seems  probable  that 
nany  weeks  must  yet  elapse  before  the  materials 


generating  the  heat  will  have  exhausted  themscl 
It  had  been  surmised  that  a  mischievous  effect  on 
the  health  of  the  neighbourhood  would  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  so  far,  beyond  the  nauseous,  suffocat- 
ing fumes,  which  annoy  everybody  for  miles  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind  from  the  burning  heap, 
harm  seems  to  have  been  done;  and  it  may  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  none  will  now  ari.se.  Even 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  place,  no  worse  eousequeuce  thai 
the  annoyance  from  the  almost  intolerable  stench 
has  so  far  arisen. — London  Times. 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  learn  caution  by  the  fail- 
ings of  others. 

The  wisest  man  is  generally  he  who  thinks  hii 
self  the  least  so. 
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We  doubt  not  that  the  police  of  our  city  meet 
with  many  difliculties  in  carrying  into  effect,  so 
far  as  they  do,  the  laws  requiring  the  suspension 
of  all  unnecessary  business  on  the  First-day  of  the 
week  ;  but  there  are  many  evidences  manifested  of 
a  disregard  for  the  law  and  good  order,  which,  if 
the  police  were  properly  encouraged  and  supported 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens  generally,  might 
•■^oou  be  removed.  Some  sources  of  annoyance  to 
which  we  were  once  subjected,  have  been  greatly 
abated  ;  and  the  good  order  and  quiet  that  gene- 
rally prevail  are  satisfactory.  But  there  are  many 
shops  kept  open  on  that  day, especially  those  where 

ars  are  sold,  which  often  have  a  large  number 
of  young  men  and  boys  standing  in  and  about 
them,  rendering  them  nuisances  in  their  neigh- 
bourhoods. Of  late  the  men  and  boys  crying 
newspapers  through  the  streets  in  the  morning  of 
First-day,  have  increased  and  become  very  offen- 
sive to  sober-minded  people,  especially  when  they 
resort  to  the  vicinity  of  places  of  worship,  while 
the  congregations  are  assembling  or  engaged  in 
their  religious  performances.  The  excuse  made 
for  allowing  this  breach  of  the  law,  is  that  the 
venders  are  poor,  and  want  to  obtain  means  of 
support,  but  this,  if  valid,  may,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  urged  in  justification  for  crying  fbh, 
oysters  or  any  other  commodity  for  sale,  and  in  a 
little  time,  as  one  innovation  was  permitted  to 
make  way  for  another,  our  city  may  present  a 
scene  of  general  business,  with  the  places  of  busi- 
ness generally  open,  carts  and  drays  driving  to 
and  fro,  and  the  general  observance  of  quiet  and 
retirement,  and  the  attendance  at  places  for  Divine 
ship  broken  up,  and  very  much  lost  sight  of. 
It  is  said  that  the  plea  offered  by  the  authorities 
of  the  city  for  not  stopping  the  newspaper  hawkers, 

that  if  they  did  so,  the  editors  of  the  papers  in- 
terfered with  would  not  fail  to  censure  them,  and 
to  hold  them  up  to  public  ridicule.  But  the  main- 
tenance of  the  law  and  the  right  of  the  great  body 
of  the  citizens  to  be  free  from  disturbance  on  that 
day  by  secular  employments,  are  more  to  be  re- 
garded than  the  profits  accruing  to  a  few  persons 
by  the  sale  of  a  new.?papor.  It  is  said  that  the 
composition  and  printing  of  newspapers  issued  on 
the  first-day  of  the  week,  are  performed  prior  to 
the  day  coming  in,  but  that  does  not  remove  the 
objection  to  having  them  sold  on  that  day.  There 
is  a  decided  objection  to  reading  newspapers  on  the 
First-day  of  the  week,  because  they  contribute  to 
keep  the  mind  in  the  same  train  of  thought  on 
every  variety  of  worldly  subjects  and  concerns,  in 


which  it  is  employed  six  business  days  out  of  seven, 
and  from  which  it  should  be  abstracted.  We  do 
not  attribute  a  peculiar  holiness  to  the  First-day  of 
the  week  over  the  others,  but  inasmuch  as  all  are 
liable  to  become  improperly  absorbed  in  worldly 
pursuits,  and  thereby  neglect  to  glorify  our  Al- 
mighty Creator,  the  apostles  and  first  Christians 
appear  to  have  set  apart  that  day  specially  for  the 
publicworship  of  God,  and  it  has  been  kept  by 
Christians  to  the  present  time.  Wherever  it  is 
employed  in  sincere  devotion  to  this  object  and 
other  pious  purposes,  in  retirement,  serious  readin" 
and  Divine  meditation,  we  believe  the  standard  of 
vital  religion  and  morality,  and  true  love  and 
rei^pcct  for  one  another  will  be  exalted  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  where  those  religious  duties  are 
neglected,  looseness  of  principle  and  immorality 
will  prevail,  the  christian  character  and  exam- 
ple will  be  more  or  less  banished,  and  the  young 
people  following  the  course  of  the  parents,  cor- 
ruption will  overspread  the  community,  to  the 
great  distress  and  discomfit  of  the  small  pro- 
portion of  religious  persons  that  may  be  left; 
like  Lot  in  Sodom,  whose  righteous  soul  was 
vexed_  by  the  abominations  of  that  city.  We  do 
not  wish  to  convey  the  sentiment  that  men  are  to 
be  religious  one  day  in  the  week  only.  We  be- 
lieve every  day  is  to  be  holy  to  the  Lord,  by 
watchfulness  and  prayer,  or  our  Saviour  would 
not  have  commanded  us  to  watch  and  pray  con- 
tinually ;  to  deny  ourselves  and  take  up  the  cross 
daily,  and  follow  Him  ;  but  the  liability  of  men, 
in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  of  necessary  avocations 
to  forget  and  neglect  the  work  of  salvation  which 
is  of  more  consequence  than  anything  else,  requires 
regulations  to  break  them  off  from  earthly  pur- 
suits, and  put  them  in  a  position,  where,  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  on  their 
hearts,  they  may  be  drawn  into  the  love  of  God, 
and  into  fervent  desire  to  serve  Him,  and  experi- 
ence regeneration  of  heart. 


SUMMARY  OF  EA'ENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Second  mo.  27th. 
Tlie  Britisli  Ministry  had  resigned  in  consequence  of 
he  defeat  sustained  by  Palmerston  on  the  "  conspiracy 
0  murder  bill,"  which  he  had  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment at  the  request  of  Louis  Napoleon;  but  which  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  down.  This  was  regarded  by 
the  ministers  as  a  vote  of  censure — a  declaration  that 
they  had  not,  in  this  matter,  sustained  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  the  country.  The  Earl  of  Derby  was  called 
upon  to  construct  a  new  cabinet.  Its  members  all  be- 
long to  the  tory  or  conservative  party.  The  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  filled  by  D'lsraeli ;  Lord 
Chancellor,  F.  Thesiger  ;  President  of  the  Council,  Earl 
of  Salisbury;  Foreign  Department,  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
&c.  The  Earl  of  Derby  is  understood  to  be  opposed  to 
the  war  in  China.  Although  the  recognized  head  of  the 
ervatives,  it  is  claimed  by  the  friends  of  the  new 
Premier,  that  he  will  promote  that  enlightened  progres- 
which  secures  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Parliament  met  on  the  27th.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  new  writs  were  ordered  for  the  seats  occupied 
by  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Both  Houses  had  adjourned 
ntil  Third  mo.  1st,  when  they  would  further  adjourn 
ill  the  12th.  By  a  colliery  explosion  at  Mountain  Ash, 
Wales,  nineteen  men  were  killed. 

The  China  mail  had  reached  England,  bringing  the 
details  of  the  capture  of  Canton.  The  Cantonese  sub- 
litted  and  evacuated  the  city  on  the  30th  of  Twelfth 
lonth.  The  Governor  of  Canton,  the  Tartar  General, 
nd  Yeh  were  all  taken  prisoners.  Pilequei  was  subse- 
quently installed  as  Vice-Governor  of  the  city,  and  a 
•ornmission  of  two  Englishmen  and  one  Frenchman  had 
leen  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  government, 
i  proclamation  had  been  issued,  inviting  the  people  to 
return,  and  assuring  them  of  protection.  At  the  depar- 
ture of  the  mail,  everything  was  quiet.  A  large  amount 
of  treasure  was  captured,  but  plunder  was  forbidden. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  continued  to  improve. 
\n  advance  of  fully  \<I-  had  been  realized  during  the 
veek.  The  stock  iii  port  was  light,  only  207,000  bales, 
ncluding   100,000   American.      Breadstuffs  dull.     The 
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bullion  ia  the  Bank  of  England  continned  to  increase. 
Money  was  very  abundant,  and  in  little  demand. 

Letters  from  Paris  represent  tliat  a  better  feeling  ex- 
isted with  regard  to  relations  witU  England,  founded 
upon  the  appointment  of  Lord  Malmes bury  to  the  Foreigi 
Office,  and  the  personal  friendship  existing  between  th( 
Emperor  and  D'Israeli. 

An  immense  number  of  arrests,  it  is  said,  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  Paris  and  the  Provinces,  among 
them  three  members  of  the  Paris  bar,  belonging  to  the 
Republican  party. 

The  trial  of  the  conspirators  in  Paris  resulted  in  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  as  regarded  four  of  the  accused.  Orsini 
Rudio  and  Pierri  were  sentenced  to  death ;  Gomez  to 
penal  servitude  for  life.  The  prisoners  were  young  men, 
with  the  exception  of  Pierri,  who  was  middle-aged.  An 
Englishman  named  Hodge,  had  been  arrested  at  Genoa 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  late  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  had  been  given  up  to  the  French 
police  by  the  Sardinian  authorities. 

It  is  said  that  France  has  called  on  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment to  curb  the  license  of  the  press  of  Vienna,  and 
in  return  France  will  not  oppose  Austria  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reorganization  of  the  Principalities,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube  comes  before  the  Paris  Confe- 
rence. 

Count  Buol  is  stated  to  have  declined  the  offer  of  the 
French  Ambassador. 

UNITED  STATES.— Con^rras.  —  The  proceedings  ol 
last  week  were  nearly  similar  to  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it.  The  Kansas  question  continues  to  be  discussed 
in  all  its  aspects,  including  its  relations  to  the  general 
subject  of  slavery.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case  has  been  strongly  denounced  by 
some  of  the  Northern  members.  In  the  House,  a  diffi- 
culty has  occurred  in  regard  to  the  majority  and  mino- 
rity reports  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Kansas  affairs. 
The  original  object  in  ordering  the  investigation  not 
having  been  answered  by  the  majority  report,  the  mino- 
rity insist  upon  its  rejection,  and  the  appointment  of 
another  committee.  The  votes  on  certain  motions  re- 
lating to  the  matter,  show  the  House  to  be  nearly  equally 
divided,  and  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  Administra- 
tion policy  can  be  carried  through  without  some  conces- 
sion to  the  opposition.  The  majority  report,  which  has 
been  published,  before  the  committee  had  obtained  leave 
to  present  it  to  the  House,  confines  the  examination  to 
certain  documentary  evidence,  and  concludes  with  the 
recommendation  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  in  pursuance  of  the  views  of  the  President,  be- 
lieving that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Kansas,  as  well  as  the  general  welfare,  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole  Union,  will  thereby  be  promoted. 
The  minority  claim  it  to  be  their  privilege  to  report  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  to  the  House,  to  the  end 
that  if  the  committee  shall,  by  the  House,  be  held  to 
have  failed  to  comply  with  its  order,  the  responsibility 
may  rest  where  it  belongs. 

California.  — K  late  arrival  at  New  York  brought 
Si, 279, 134  in  treasure,  and  the  California  mails  of  Se- 
cond month  20th.  The  news  generally  is  of  little  inte- 
rest. An  important  slave  case  has  been  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  master  passed  through  California 
with  his  slave,  to  settle  in  Carson  Valley,  but  getting 
out  of  funds,  went  back  to  the  gold  regions,  and  hired 
out  the  negro  to  get  money  to  start  with.  The  slave 
absconded,  was  recaptured,  and  the  Court  gave  him  to 
his  master.  It  may  well  be  asked,  Is  California  a  free 
State?  The  expedition  to  explore  the  Colorado  has  as- 
cended as  far  as  the  white  settlements,  about  350  miles 
above  Fort  Yuma.  They  found  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  of  water  in  the  channel  as  far  as  they  went, 
although  the  river  was  then  at  a  low  stage.  There  were 
many  rocks,  and  they  encountered  several  rapids,  over 
which  they  were  obliged  to  haul  the  steamer  with  the 
aid  of  ropes.  The  party  turned  back  at  the  point  above 
mentioned,  their  provisions  having  given  out.  They  be- 
lieve the  Colorado  is  navigable  for  light  draught  steam- 
ers as  far  up  as  the  Rio  Virgin. 

Oregon. — The  Legislature  has  passed  an  act  to  tax 
Chinese  miners  four  dollars  per  month,  fifteen  per  cent. 
of  which  goes  to  the  State,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
counties  in  which  such  collections  are  made.  Portland 
City  was,  it  is  stated,  growing  rapidly  into  importance. 

The  Ohio  River. — The  navigation  at  Pittsburg  is  open, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  many  steamboats 
loading  for  various  western  ports. 

Utah. — Intelligence  from  Camp  Scott  to  First  month 
26th,  has  been  received.  The  U.  S.  troops  were  ia  ex- 
cellent health  ;  there  had  been  only  four  deaths  since 
the  arrival  of  the  command.  In  view  of  the  serious,  if 
not  insurmountable,  obstacle  presented  by  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  narrow  passes  by  the  Mormons,  it  was  thought 
an  entrance  to  Salt  Lake  might  be  made  by  another 


route,  a  hundred  miles  longer,  but  oflFering  no  obstruc- 
tions of  any  magnitude. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  515.  The  imports 
of  foreign  merchandize  continue  light.  Articles  of  luxury 
especially  find  a  poor  market,  and  other  commodities 
come  in  in  reduced  quantities.  The  total  imports,  from 
First  month  1st  to  Third  month  13th,  amounted  to 
§20,964,970;  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1857, 
they  were  §50,828,590.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  it  was  stated  that  no  less  than 
eighty  languages  are  used  in  business  and  social  inter- 
course among  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

I'hiladelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  204.  Of  consump- 
tion, 40  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  12. 

Penmijlvanla  Railroad. — The  connection  of  this  road 
with  the  western  roads  has  been  completed,  and  passen- 
gers to  and  from  the  West  are  now  transferred  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  depot  in  Pittsburg,  so  as  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  without  any  detention. 

Kansas. — The  immigration  into  Kansas  continues  large. 
Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter,  the  wagon  emigra- 
tion from  the  western  States  has  been  kept  up  in  a 
steady  current,  and  the  roads  of  southern  Kansas  have, 
it  is  said,  been  completely  covered  at  times  with  train? 
of  families  seeking  a  new  home.  The  immigration  is  all 
free  State. 

New  Hampshire. — At  the  election  last  week.  Hale,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  was  chosen  by  a  large 
majority.  In  the  Legislature,  the  House  stands  191  Re- 
publicans to  80  Democrats. 

The  Highest  Mountain. — A  recent  measurement  of  the 
Black  Mountain,  lying  in  Buncombe  and  Yancey  coun- 
ties. North  Carolina,  finds  it  to  be  6711  feet  above  tide. 
This  is  found  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Union, 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  overlooking  the  White 
Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  which  have  heretofore 
been  considered  the  highest. 

A  retrifying  Stream  — There  is  a  little  stream  which 
empties  into  Shasta  Valley,  California,  about  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  great  butte,  which  possesses  the  singu- 
lar property  of  incrusting  everything  which  falls  into 
its  waters  with  a  complete  coat  of  stone.  Flowers,  leaves, 
grass,  pine  buds,  and  things  of  that  sort,  will  become 
completely  enamelled  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  re 
taining  in  the  process  their  natural  form. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Mary  Pyle,  Pa.,  §2,  to  18,  vol.  32  ;  from 
James  Bell,  Pa.,  §2,  vol.  30 ;  from  Dl.  L.  Heaton,  N.  Y., 
§1,  to  26,  vol.  31. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence 
on  Second  day,  the  10th  of  Fifth  month.  Parents  and 
Guardians  intending  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will 
please  make  early  application  for  their  admission  to 
Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or 
Joseph  Scatterqood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Third  month  16th,  1858. 


TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  of 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  on  Arch 
street,  at  8  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  Slstinst.  Those 
interested  in  the  object  of  the  Association,  are  invited 
to  attend.  Nathan  Kite,  Clerk. 

Philad.,  Third  mo.,  1858. 


WANTED. 
A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Girls'  Select  School  in 
this  city.     Apply  to 

Sidney  Coates,  1110  Arch  street. 
Anna  Mahia  Roberts,  117  N.  Ninth  street. 
Beulah  M.  Hacker,  316  S.  Fourth  street. 
Eleventh  month,  1857. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
An    unmarried   Friend  of  suitable   qualifications,    is 
wanted   to   act  as  Librarian,  and  take   charge  of  the 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
TnOMAS  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Jos.  ScATTERGooD,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  IS57. 


WANTED. 

The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insan( 
is  desirous  of  procuring  a  young  man  to  act  in  the  capa- 
city of  Clerk. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Worthixgton 
Friends'  Asylum,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  a 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  o 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  ac 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Sewickley,  West- 
moreland county.  Pa.,  on  Sixth-day,  the  4th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1857,  Alfred  Megrail,  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio 
to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  George  and  Hannah  Gilbert,  ol 
the  former  place. 


Died,  at  his  residence  near  Barnesville,  Belmont  Co 
Ohio,  on  the  30th  of  Eighth  month,  1857,  in  the  33' 
year  of  his  age,  Bexjamis  Sears  ;  a  member  of  Stillwa 
ter  Monthly  Meeting.  His  loss  is  keenly  felt  by  his  rcla 
fives  and  friends,  being  taken  in  the  vigour  of  life  from 
tender  and  dependent  family.  He  bore  his  sufferings  wit 
patience  and  resignation,  desiring,  should  his  life  be 
taken,  that  he  should  be  given  up  cheerfully.  Though 
he  said  he  found  it  hard  work  to  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  true  condition,  yet  some  time  before  his  death,  he 
expres  ed  his  belief  there  was  nothing  in  his  way,  and 
that  if  it  was  the  Lord's  will,  he  would  be  glad  to  be  re- 
leased from  suftering,  adding,  "  Not  my  will  but  thine, 

0  Lord,  be  done."  He  desired  that  his  children  might 
be  brought  up  in  the  way  of  the  Truth,  and  taking  the 
respective  members  of  his  family  by  the  hand,  he  bade 
them  farewell ;  leaving  them  with  the  comforting  hope, 
that,  through  adorable  mercy,  he  was  permitted  to  ( 
that  city,  which  needeth  not  the  light  of  the  su 
lighten  it,  for  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  light 
thereof. 

,  Ninth   month   1st,   1857,  Rebecca  W.   Kaigh.x 

wife  of  Johu  M.  Kaighn  ;  a  beloved  member  and  overseer 
of  Haddoufield  Monthly  and  Newton  Preparative  Meet- 
ing. 

,  on  the  nth  of  Eleventh  month,  1857,  at  the  re 

sidence  of  her  son-in-law,  Sarah  Roberts,  widow  of 
Samuel  Roberts  ;  a  member  of  Upper  Evesham  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J.,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age.  This  dear 
Friend,  after  suffering  much  bodily  affliction  which  she 
bore  with  christian  patience  and  resignation,  passed 
quietly  away,  we  believe,  to  receive  her  reward  with  tjie 
Righteous  of  all  generations. 

,  First  month  5th,  1858,  at  her  late  residence  ii 

Germantown,  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  the  late  Josiah  am 
Susan  M.  Evans,  in  the  fonreenth  year  of  her  age. 

,  at  his  residence  near  Salem,  Columbiana  Go. 

Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  First  month,  1858,  Michael  Strat 
TON,  aged  92  years.  This  dear  Friend  was  attached  to 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  Society,  and  was 
diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings  whilst  able,  but 
for  more  than  two  years,  was  prevented  by  infirmity  o{ 
body.  On  one  occasion,  in  alluding  to  this  privation, 
he  said,  "  None  know  the  favoured  seasons  I  have,  while 
the  fiimily  are  at  meeting,  and  though  almost  deprived 
of  sight  and  hearing,  I  have  enough  left  to  be  thankful 
for.  During  his  last  illness  he  manifested  exemplary 
patience  and  humility.  In  him,  we  believe,  was  fulfilledr 
he  language  of  Job  :  "  Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in 

1  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season." 
,  on  the  26th  ult.,  at  his  residence,  BetheJ  town- 
hip,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  Joseph  Larkin,  in  the  65th 

year  of  his  ag- ;  a  member  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Hannah   Borton,  in  the  79lh 

ear  of  her  age.  She  was  an  esteemed  Friend  and  elder 
f  Mansfield  Particular  and  Upper  Springfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J.  During  her  last  sickness,  she  had  the 
ranee  that  her  day's  work  was  done,  and  the  time  of 
her  departure  at  hand.  She  passed  through  deep  exer- 
cises, and  walked  in  a  tribulated  path  ;  but  it  is  be- 
ved  she  "fought  the  good  fight,  and  kept  the  faith 
d  that  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  her  a  crown  of] 
righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  willj 
giver  her  at  that  day." 
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"Letters  JEsthetic,  Social,  and  Moral," 

(Continued  from  page  218.) 
Pashalic  of  Syria,  City  of  Beirout,  June  8,  1853. 
Sidon  is  situated  on  a  promontory  running  into 
lie  sea,  in  a  south-west  direction.  It  is  enclosed 
J  a  wall  on  the  land  side.  It  was  interesting  to 
)ok  upon  this  old  town, — almost  as  ancient  as  the 
jundations  of  the  world.  The  eye  took  in  at  a 
ingle  glance  the  circuitous  and  beautiful  harbour, 
rhioh  was  once  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  has 
een  much  injured  from  various  causes.  The  rich 
nvirons  of  the  city  are  occupied  by  numerous  gar- 
ens,  filled  and  blooming  with  the  various  fruit- 
rees  and  flowers  which  are  common  in  this  region, 
t  has  some  remains  of  the  skill  and  labour  of 
ther  ages.  Our  attention  was  attracted  in  the 
istauoe  to  an  old  square  tower, — forming  a  pic- 
aresque object  on  the  southern  end  of  the  promon- 
3ry.  At  what  time  and  by  whom  it  was  first  built, 
i  not  certainly  known.  As  we  spent  but  a  little 
ime  in  the  city,  I  will  not  attempt  to  speak  more 
,articularly  of  this  or  of  other  objects  which  claimed 
!  slight  notice.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  we  came, 
law,  and  left  it; — without  time  to  make  minute 
iquiries,  and  yet  with  time  enough  to  receive  the 
ieneral  outlines  of  its  image  upon  the  mind  and 
eart.  It  has  its  convenient  residences, — some  of 
liem  built  of  stone  and  beautiful, — its  flourishing 
ardens,  its  mechanic  occupations  and  arts ; — and 
lOUgh  it  is  no  longer  the  possessor  of  its  ancient 
ealth  and  commerce,  it  is  comparatively  flourish- 
ig.  Such  was  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind, 
one  of  those  rapid  judgments  which  a  person 
)metimes  forms  when  merely  passing  through  a 
lace.  It  seemed  to  mo,  that  there  are  some  dis- 
nct  evidences  of  that  recovery  of  wealth  and 
.rength  which  characterize  Alexandria  and  Jafi'a. 
t  Sidon  is  an  American  sub-consulate  ;  and  the 
raericaus  have  a  missionary  establishment  there ; 
branch,  I  suppose,  of  the  important  mission, 
hicli  has  its  central  operations  at  Boirout. 
Sidon,  as  well  as  Tyre,  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
the  Bible.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Genesis.  In 
16  book  of  Joshua  it  is  called  '■'■great  Sidon." 
,eferenccs  are  made  to  it  also  in  the  books  of  Kings 
nd  Chronicles,  and  in  Ezra,  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel. 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  Homer.  In  the 
irliest  times  Sidon  was  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
wledge  and  the  arts.  Before  the  injuries  to  its 
3  convenient  and  beautiful  harbour,  it  was  the 
port  to  the  great  inland  city  of  Damascus,  from 
hich  it  is  distant  by  a  journey  of  a  little  more 


than  two  days.  The  route  to  Damascus  leads  in 
north-east  direction  over  Mount  Lebanon;  an 
then  passing  through  the  intervening  valley  of  the 
Leontes,  crosses  the  more  distant  heights  of  Anti- 
Lebanon.  The  business  intercourse  of  Sidon  with 
Damascus,  the  most  of  which  is  now  transferred  to 
Beirout,  increased  its  commerce.  Its  harbour  was 
once  covered  with  sails.  The  vessel  in  which  the 
apostle  Paul  sailed  from  Palestine  for  Italy,  touch- 
ed at  Sidon.  The  Saviour  himself  visited  this  re- 
gion. He  had  been  teaching  in  the  region  of 
(jennessareth,  which  is  not  far  distant ;  and  it  is 
added  by  the  Evangelist,  "  Then  Jesus  departed 
thence,  into  the  coasts  of  Tijre  and  Sidon."  It 
was  here  that  he  performed  the  miracle  upon  the 
daughter  of  the  Syro-Phenician  woman. 

We  encamped  the  night  of  this  day,  June  2d,  a 
few  miles  beyond  Sidon.  About  the  middle  of  the 
next  day,  we  reached  Beirout,  the  ancient  Berytus. 
Before  reaching  the  city,  and  at  a  few  miles'  dis- 
tance, we  passed  the  river  called  the  Nahr-El- 
Tamour, — the  same  with  the  ancient  Tamyras. 
The  stream  is  rapid  ;  and  when  swollen  by  rains 
and  melted  snows,  must  be  diflicult  to  pass.  We 
noticed  a  little  above  where  we  crossed  it,  the  re- 
mains of  a  stone  bridge  which  had  been  swept 
away.  Like  the  Leontes,  its  banks  were  hned  with 
oleanders.  The  near  approach  to  Beirout  was 
through  a  long  grove  of  pines,  succeeded  by  cul- 
tivated gardens.  Numberless  mulberry  trees  lined 
our  path. 

At  Beirout  I  felt  quite  at  home.  The  hotels  at 
which  I  stayed,  had  every  convenience.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  excellent  American  consul,  who  had 
apartments  in  the  same  hotel,  gave  a  sort  of  reality 
to  the  idea  of  national  protection.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance, the  American  flag  floated  over  the  consulate. 
The  strong  arm  of  a  great  though  distant  nation- 
ality, which  is  rapidly  extending  itself  to  every  land 
and  sea,  placed  itself  around  me.       #         *         * 

My  health  did  not  allow  me  to  go  into  the  moun- 
tains while  at  Beirout.  I  could  only  gaze  upon 
them,  as  they  arose  in  majesty  around  the  city. 
The  great  range  of  Lebanon,  with  its  irregular  and 
rooky  surface,  comes  down  upon  the  sea, — on  the 
north  side  of  the  harbour ; — Lebanon,  renowned  of 
old,  which  has  its  interest  for  the  geologist  and 
naturalist,  and  which,  by  its  rude  grandeur,  is  the 
delight  of  poetry.  Unchanging  in  its  position  and 
features,  it  is  also  a  living  and  eloquent  protest 
against  Scriptural  infidelity.  Although  the  moun- 
tain has  a  desolate  appearance,  the  small  patches 
of  earth  in  its  ravines  and  valleys,  watered  by  the 
rills  and  brooks  that  find  their  way  among  the 
rocks,  are  everywhere  cultivated.  Scattered  among 
the  mountains  are  many  small  villages ;  and  the 
general  appearance  of  wild  and  rocky  barrenness 
is  relieved  at  times  by  clusters  of  mulberries,  and 
of  fig  and  olive  trees. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon  consist  of  two  great 
ranges,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  extending 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tyre  on  the  south,  to  the  bay  of 
Tripoli  on  the  north  ; — parallel  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  parallel  with  each  other ; — with  the 
valley  of  Cocle-Syria  and  the  Leontes  between 
them.     The  western  range,  fronting  and  overlook- 


ing the  Mediterranean,  is  called  Lebanon.  The 
eastern  range,  including  within  its  limits  the  snowy 
peak  of  the  Great  Ilermon,  which  is  said  to  be  ten 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and  overlooking  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  Palestine,  is  called  Anti-Lebanon. 
The  rock  of  these  mountains  is  a  w  liitish  limestone  ; 
and  it  is  either  the  white  appearance  arising  from 
this  cause,  or  from  the  snows  which  gather  upon 
the  high  peaks,  which  has  given  them  their  name. 
Lebanon  is  a  word  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  means 
the  White  Mountain. 

These  mountains,  which  have  now  in  a  great  de- 
gree a  naked  and  barren  appearance,  were  once 
covered  with  forests.  Frequent  references  are  made 
n  the  Scriptures  to  the  fountains,  forests  and  snows 
of  Lebanon.  In  these  celebrated  mountains  were 
found  the  masts  for  the  Sidonian  and  Tyriau 
navies.  Here  were  the  cedars,  which  were  wrought 
into  the  temple  of  Solomon.  In  a  distant  and  se- 
cluded part  of  the  mountains,  a  few  cedars  yet  re- 
main. The  memorial  of  past  ages,  they  still  spread 
their  aged  arms  upon  the  winds.  Travellers  of 
great  enthusiasm,  who  have  the  requisite  time, 
make  it  a  point  to  climb  over  the  rugged  rocks  and 
visit  them  ;  though  they  are  few  in  number,  and 
are  marred  and  changed  by  time. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  region  of  Lebanon  are 
objects  of  much  interest.  In  those  mountains, 
which  I  here  look  upon  for  the  first  and  last  time, 

they  thus  overhang  the  city  of  Beirout  and  the 
great  sea  which  washes  their  base,  is  the  home  of 
the  Druses.  In  these  heights  of  Lebanon,  like  the 
Savoyards  and  the  Waldenses  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Alps,  dwell  also  the  remains  of  a  christian 
people,  called  the  Maronites.  The  Maronites  accept 
the  Bible  as  the  source  of  their  religious  ideas,  and 
are  properly  called  christians.  The  Druses  are  a 
peculiar  people; — adopting  christian  ideas  and 
thoughts  in  part,  but  mingling  and  debasing  them 
with  a  semi-paganism.  In  the  heights  of  Lebanon 
are  christian  missionaries  from  America,  labouring 
diligently  and  successfully,  and  carrying  back  the 
blessings  of  Christianity  to  the  lands  li-om  whence 
it  came. 

I  stop  my  pen  here,  so  far  as  the  objects  around 
me  are  concerned,  in  order  that  I  may  indulge  in 
a  few  thoughts  which  naturally  arise.  It  is  Irom 
this  place  that  I  begin  my  return  home.  I  hear 
the  ocean's  sound.  I  look  out  upon  its  vast  waves, 
D  vast  that  they  bind  together  distant  continents, 
— and  my  heart  sighs  once  more  for  my  native 
land.  It  is  an  hour  of  thought  and  solitary  medi- 
tation. Every  man  has  his  history.  I  have  mine. 
My  feet  arc  walking  under  the  mighty  shadow  of 
Lebanon.  My  heart  reposes  in  the  mountains  of 
America.  It  is  a  season  of  deep  and  joyful  anti- 
cipation. It  is  a  season  also  of  gratitude.  God 
has  permitted  me  to  .see  what  I  had  desired ;  but 
which  I  had  hardly  hoped  to  see.  I  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  future,  that  I  may  indulge  a  moment  in  me- 
mory, and  fill  ray  heart  with  thankfulness. 

Once  more  I  went  back  in  memory  to  the  sacred 
scenes  which  I  was  about  to  leave.  I  recalled  my 
wanderings  in  the  various  parts  of  Palestine.  I 
thought  again,  as  one  thinks  of  an  absent  friend,  of 
the  sta  of  Galilee,  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Mount 
of  Olives.     I   called   to   mind    the  bcuutiful  and 
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varied  scenery  ofBetblebem,  tbc  valleys  of  Hebron, 
tbe  bills  of  Nazaretb,  and  tbe  mountains  "  round 
about  Jerusalem."  I  repeated,  botb  in  memory 
and  in  tbe  deep  consciousness  of  inward  experience, 
tbose  seasons  of  sweet  and  beavenly  communion, 
wbere  I  may  be  said  to  bave  walked  and  conversed 
witb  bim  wbo  bears  tbe  title  of  tbe  "  Son  of  Man," 
on  tbose  bills  and  mountains  wbich  were  now 
fading  from  my  view.  But  tbe  bumble  and  be- 
lieving cbristiau  will  understand  wbatlmean  wben 
I  say,  tbat  I  did  not  leave  bim  bebind.  I  Ibund 
bim  ibere;  but  be  does  not  and  cannot  cease  to  be 
present  witb  tbe  heart  tbat  receives  him  as  the 
"  Truth  and  tbe  Life."  In  the  deep  conviction  of 
bis  faithfulness  I  claimed  and  possessed,  in  thou, 
and  feelings  which  struggled  for  utterance,  the 
consolations  of  his  presence. 

Oh,  Saviour !  Tbos  I  leave  Ihe  Uind 

Which  Ihou  hast  loved  and  locked  ufio 
No  more  upon  the  hills  to  stand, 

Where  lliou  hast  stood  in  ages  gone. 
And  yet  the  breeze,  the  sail  that  fills, 

Is  whispering  to  my  pensive  mind, 
That,  thus  in  leaving  Judah's  hills, 

I  do  not  leave  her  King  behind. 

The  faithful  soul  shall  know  it  true, 

That  every  land  and  clime  is  thine  | 
That  He,  who  trcd  in  Hermon's  dew. 

Finds  everywhere  his  Palestine. 
I  go  ; — but  cannot  go  irom  Thee. 

I  tread  once  more  the  ocean's  tide ; 
But  He,  who  walked  on  Judah's  sea, 

Will  not  be  absent  from  my  side. 
(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  letter  addressed  by  Mary  Capper 
to  one  of  her  young  friends,  seemed  so  applicable 
to  all  at  tbe  present  day,  and  particularly  so  to 
those,  who,  being  awakened  to  see  tbe  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  tbe 
snare  of  the  enemy,  who  would  drive  them  on  be- 
fore their  guide,  and  induce  them  to  think  tbat 
they  must  be  actively  engaged  in  controversy,  wben 
the  blessed  Master  might  be  addressing  to  them 
tbe  language,  "  Be  still  and  know  tbat  I  am  God," 
and  "  in  confidence  and  cjuietness  shall  be  thy 
strength,"  that  1  thought  I  would  copy  it  for  inser- 
tion in  "  Tbe  Friend,"  should  the  editor  think  fit. 
E.  S. 

"  Fifth  month  0th,  1835. 
"ToE.  S. 
"  My  oft  remembered  young  friend  and  fellow- 
probationer,  in  a  land  of  pits  and  snares  !  I  wish 
to  give  thee  a  prompt  assurance,  that  I  bave  read 
thy  last  communication  with  very  tender  feeling 
and  interest.  If  my  experience  can  avail  anything 
for  thy  help  and  encouragement,  I  would  say,  fret 
not  thyself  at  the  present  strife  of  words!  It  '~ 
nothing  new.  Controversies  and  strange  voices 
bave  existed  ever  since  the  fall  of  man ;  disobe 
dience  having  marred  tbe  divine  image.  Enduring 
mercy,  in  tender  compassion,  made  a  new  covenant, 
in  order  to  redeem  mankind,  according  to  tbe 
Scriptures,  which  testify  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
manifested  in  tbe  flesh — a  body  prepared  of  tbe 
Father ;  this  he  laid  down  as  a  sacrifice  for  tbe 
sins  of  tbe  world  ;  suffering  the  Just  for  the  unjust, 
that  He  might  bring  us  to  God.  And  in  His  spi- 
ritual appearance.  He  is  known  to  tbe  simple  obe- 
dient believer,  wbo  will  not  follow  the  voice  of  the 
stranger ;  for  tbe  voice  of  tbe  stranger  he  knows 
not.  As  sheep  then  of  the  good  Shepherd's  fold, 
may  we,  my  beloved  young  friend,  press  into  this 
safe  enclosure,  and  quietly  leave  all  controversy  to 
those  whose  food  it  is.  Cultivate  inward  stillness, 
tbat  thou  mayst  be  favoured  to  know  the  secret 
teaching  of  the  Holy   Spirit.     Meddle   not   with 


rrgunicnt.  What  comes  to  thy  car,  unsought,  bear 
patiently ;  guard  against  excitement ;  wrestle  in 
prayer  both  for  thys-elf  and  others,  for  strength,  if 
in  tbe  right,  still  in  tbe  right  to  stay ;  if  not,  that 
heavenly  wisdom  may  teach  tbe  better  way. 

"  Mary  Capper." 


no  oil  but  for  themselves,  and  they  could  but  poiu 
tbe  foolish  to  wbere  it  was  to  be  obtained.    S.  C. 
Castor,  C.  W.,  Third  mo.  10th,  1858. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Extracted  from  the  life  of  IV.  Beirsbnry. 
"In  that  day  and  hour  of  temptation,  I  witness- 
ed tbose  Scriptures  fulfilled  in  me  of  Paul's  condi- 
tion, wherein  be  complained  as  I  then  did.  I  found 
a  law  in  my  members'  warring  against  tbe  law  of 
my  mind,  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  was 
present  with  me  ;  tbe  sense  of  wbich  caused  me  to 
cry,  '  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am,  wbo  shall  de- 
liver me  from  tbe  body  of  this  death.'  And  as  I 
was  crying  to  tbe  Lord,  to  free  me  from  tbe  burden 
I  groaned  under,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me, 
saying,  '  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  I  will  d 
liver  thee.'  And  by  tbe^;cwc/-o/  i/iWMW(/,  I  was 
armed  witb  patience  to  wait  in  his  counsel ;  groan- 
ing under  the  body  of  sin,  in  tbe  day  and  hour  of 
temptation,  until  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  mmtij'est 
his  j)Ouer  to  free  me,  which  was  in  the  year  1651." 
(Oh!  tbat  none  in  our  day  were  deluded  by  the 
enemy  to  conceit,  or  believe  themselves  as  made 
free  by  Christ  whilst  the  servants  of  sin.)  "  Thus, 
through  the  righteous  law  of  tbe  spirit  of  life  ii] 
Christ  Jesus,"  "  I  was  and  am  made  free  from  tbe 
body  of  sin  and  death;  and  through  these  great  tri- 
bulations, my  garments  are  washed  and  made  white 
the  blood  of  tbe  Lamb,  who  bath  led  me  through 
tbe  gates  of  the  city  into  tbe  New  Jerusalem,  wbere 
nothing  enters  tbat  works  abomination,  or  makes 
ie,  but  tbat  wbich  is  written  in  tbe  Lamb's  book 
of  life,  wbere  my  soul  now  feeds  upon  tbe  tree 
of  life,  which  I  bad  so  long  hungered  and  thirsted 
after,  that  stands  in  the  paradise  of  God.  H 
there  is  no  more  curse  nor  night ;  but  the  Lord 
God  and  tbe  Lamb  are  my  light  and  life  forever 
and  ever!  and  witness  that  I  am  regenerated 
and  born  again  of  tbe  immortal  seed,  and  bave 
partaken  of  the  first  resurrection,  over  such  tbe 
second  death,  hath  no  power.  "  And  this  I  de- 
clare to  all  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  to  all 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth,  tliat  God  alone  is  the 
teacher  of  his  people.  He  bath  given  to  every  one 
a  measure  of  grace,  which  is  the  light  tbat  comes 
from  Christ.  It  checks  and  reproves  for  sin,  in 
the  secret  of  the  heart  and  conscience.  All  who  wait 
in  tbat  light,  wbich  comes  from  Christ,  (which  is 
the  free  grace  of  God,)  for  tbe  power  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  destroy  sin  and  to  guide  them  in  obe- 
dience to  tbe  light,  shall  come  to  know  the  only 
true  God,  and  Father  of  light  in  Christ  Jesus,  wbo 
is  the  way  to  bim.  And  this  I  witness  to  all  the 
sons  of  men,  tbat  tbe  knowledge  of  eternal  life  I 
came  not  to  by  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  nor  by 
hearing  men  speak  of  the  name  of  God.  I  came 
to  the  trite  Ictiawledge  of  the  ikrijAurcs,  and  by  the 
eternal  rest  which  they  testify  of  in  Christ,  by  th< 
i7ispiratioti  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  the  Lion  of  tli. 
tribe  ofJudah,  who  akme  is  found  worthy  to  open 
the  seals  of  ihe  book." 

These  are  great  and  glorious  truths  wbich  it 
ought  to  be  our  desire  to  maintain  and  to  publish 
abroad  in  this  our  day,  and  in  order  thereunto  my 
desires  for  all,  are,  that  an  individual  inc[uiry  may 
be  entered  upon.  Have  we  been  brought  within  the 
true  spiritual  fold,  as  this  distinguished  Friend  was'] 
Can  we  truly  say  that  we  are  dead  unto  the  world 
and  alive  unto  God?  Is  the  old  man  daily  cruci- 
fied with  tbe  carnal  affections  and  lusts  ?  Error; 
in  doctrine  and  discipline  are  tbe  consequences  of 
not  being  tinder  Divine  influence,  for  tbc  tree  must 
be  good  for  its  fruit  to  be  so ;  the  wise  virgins  bad 


Black  Soldier  Ants  and  White  Ants. 
Walking  down  to  the  forest,  I  observed  mani 
regiments  of  black  soldier-ants  returning  from  thei 
auding  .expeditions.  These  I  bave  often  no 
ticed  before  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  ani 
had  even  at  Kolobeng  an  opportunity  o 
observing  their  habits,  I  may  give  a  short  accoiru 
of  them  here.  They  are  black,  with  a  slight  ting, 
of  gray,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  on  tb( 
line  of  march  appear  three  or  four  abreast;  wher 
disturbed,  they  utter  a  distinct  hissing  or  chirping 
sound.  They  follow  a  few  leaders  wbo  never  carr^ 
anything,  and  they  seem  to  be  guided  by  a  seen 
leit  on  the  path  by  the  leaders ;  for,  happeniu; 
once  to  throw  tbe  water  from  my  basin  bebind  : 
bush,  where  I  was  dressing,  it  lighted  on  the  patl 
by  which  a  regiment  had  passed  before  I  begai 
my  toilette  ;  and  wben  they  returned,  they  wen 
totally  at  a  loss  to  find  their  way  home,  tbougl 
they  continued  searching  for  it  nearly  half  a: 
hour.  It  was  found  only  by  one  making  a  Ion, 
circuit  round  tbe  wetted  spot.  The  scent  ma; 
have  indicated  also  the  propriety  of  their  going  ii 
one  direction  only.  If  a  handful  of  earth  is  throw; 
on  the  path  at  tbe  middle  of  tbe  regiment,  eithe: 
on  its  way  home  or  abroad,  those  behind  it  ar^ 
completely  at  a  loss  as  to  their  further  progress 
Whatever  it  may  be  that  guides  them,  they  seen 
only  to  know  that  they  are  not  to  return,  for  tbe; 
come  up  to  the  handful  of  earth,  but  will  not  cros 
it,  though  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high.  The; 
wheel  round  and  regain  their  path  again,  but  neve 
think  of  retreating  to  the  nest,  or  to  tbe  plac 
wbere  they  have  been  stealing.  After  a  quarter  o 
an  hour's  confusion  and  hissing,  one  may  make 
circuit  of  a  foot  round  the  earth,  and  soon  all  fol 
low  in  that  roundabout  way.  Wben  on  their  wa; 
to  attack  tbe  abode  of  the  white  ants,  the  latte 
may  be  observed  rushing  about  in  a  state  of  grea 
perturbation.  The  black  leaders,  distinguisbei 
from  tbe  rest  by  their  greater  size,  especially  in  tb 
region  of  the  sting,  then  seize  the  white  ants  one  b; 
one,  and  inflict  a  sting,  which  seems  to  inject  ; 
portion  of  fluid  similar  in  effect  to  chloroform,  a 
it  renders  them  insensible,  but  not  dead,  and  onl 
able  to  move  one  or  two  front  legs.  As  tbe  leader 
them  on  one  side,  tbc  rank  and  file  seize  thei 
and  carry  them  off. 

One  morning  I  saw  a  party  go  forth  on  wha 
s  been  supposed  to  be  a  slave-hunting  expeditioi 
They  came  to  a  stick,  which,  being  enclosed  in 
white-ant  gallery,  I  knew,  contained  numbers  c 
this  insect;  but  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  blac' 
soldiers  passing  without  touching  it.  I  lifted  u 
the  stick,  and  broke  a  portion  of  the  gallery,  an 
then  laid  it  across  tbe  path  in  tbe  middle  of  th 
black  regiment.  The  white  ants,  wben  uncoverec 
scampered  about  with  great  celerity,  biding  then 
selves  under  the  leaves,  but  attracted  little  atter 
tion  from  the  black  marauders  till  one  of  tbe  leaii 
ers  caught  them,  and  applying  his  sting,  laid  tbei 
in  an  instant  on  one  side  in  a  state  of  coma;  tl 
others  then  promptly  seized  them  and  rushed  of 
On  first  observing  these  marauding  insects  at  Kok 
beng,  I  bad  tbe  idea,  imbibed  from  a  work  of  n 
less  authority  than  Brougham's  Paley,  that  the 
seized  the  white  ants  in  order  to  make  them  si  a 
but  having  rescued  a  number  of  captives,  I  pi 
them  aside,  and  found  tbat  they  never  recoverc 
from  tbe  state  of  insensibility  into  which  they  bs 
been  thrown  by  the  leaders.  I  supposed  then  th; 
tbe  insensibility  had  been  caused  by  the  soldie 
holding  the  necks  of  the  white  ants  too  tightly  wil 
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heir  mandibles,  as  tlnit  is  tlio  way  they  seize  lliciii 
'Ut  uvea  tlie  pupa  wliich  I  toolc  from  the  soldier 
Dts,  tliougli  placed  iu  a  favourable  temperature, 
lever  becama  developed.  In  addition  to  this,  if 
ny  one  examines  the  orifice  by  which  the  black 
nt  enters  his  barracks,  he  will  always  find  a  little 
leap  of  hard  heads  and  legs  of  white  ants,  show- 
ug  that  those  black  ruffians  are  a  grade  lower  than 
lave-stealers,  being  actually  cannibals.  El 
rhere  I  have  seen  a  body  of  them  removing  their 
ggs  from  a  place,  in  which  they  were  likely  to  be 
ooded   by  the  rains  ;   I  calculated  their  numbers 

0  be  1260  ;  they  carried  their  eggs  to  a  certain 
istance,  then  laid  them  down,  when  others  took 
hem  and  carried  them  farther  on.  Every  ant  in 
lie  colony  seemed  to  be  employed  in  this  laborious 
ecupation,  yet  there  was  not  a  white  slave-ant 
mong  them.  One  cold  morning  I  observed 
•and  of  another  species  of  black  ant  returning 
ach  with  a  captive ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
heir  cannibal  propensities,  for  the  "  brutal  sol- 
iery"  had  already  deprived  the  white  ants  of 
heir  legs.  The  fluid  in  the  stings  of  this  species 
!  of  an  intensely  acid  taste. 

I  had  often  noticed  the  stupefaction  produced  by 
be  injection  of  a  fluid  from  the  sting  of  certain 
asects  before.  It  is  particularly  observable  in  a 
.ymenoptcrous  insect  called  the  "plasterer,"  which 

1  his  habits  resembles  somewhat  the  mason-bee. 
t  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  jet 
lack  in  colour,  and  may  be  observed  coming  into 
.ouses,  carrying  in  its  fore-legs  a  pillet  of  soft 
laster  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  When  it  has  fixed 
pon  a  convenient  spot  for  its  dwelling,  it  forms  a 
ell  about  the  same  length  as  its  body,  plastering 
he  walls  so  as  to  be  quite  thin  and  smooth  inside 
Vhen  this  is  finished,  all  except  a  round  hole,  it 
rings  seven  or  eight  caterpillars  or  spiders,  each 
f  which  is  rendered  insensible,  but  not  killed,  by 
he  fluid  from  its  sting.  These  it  deposits  in  the 
ell,  and  then  one  of  its  own  larva),  which,  i 
TOWS,  finds  food  quite  fresh.     The  insects  are  in 

state  of  coma,  but  the  presence  of  vitality  pre- 
euts  putridity,  or  that  drying  up  which  would 
therwise  take  place  iu  this  climate.  By  the  time 
le  young  insect  is  full  grown,  and  its  wings  com- 
lately  developed,  the  food  is  done.  It  ther 
erees  the  wall  of  its  cell  at  the  former  door,  or 
ace  last  filled  up  by  its  parent,  flies  off,  and  be- 
ns life  for  itself.  The  plasterer  is  a  most  useful 
sect,  as  it  acts  as  a  check  on  the  inordinate  in- 
case of  caterpillars  and  spiders.  It  may  often 
seen  with  a  caterpillar  or  even  a  cricket  much 
rger  than  itself,  but  they  lie  perfectly  still  after 
injection  of  chloroform,  and  the  plasterer  plac 
a  row  of  legs  on  each  side  of  the  body,  uses 
ith  legs  and  wings  iu  trailing  the  victim  ah 
ae  fluid  in  each  case  is,  I  suppose,  de.signed  to 
use  insensibility,  and  likewise  act  as  an  antisep- 
,  the  death  of  the  victims  being  without  pain. 
Without  these  black  soldier-ants  the  country 
)uld  be  overrun  by  the  white  ants  ;  they  are  so 
tremely  prolific,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  en- 
^y  with  which  they  work.  They  perform  a  nioit 
portaut  part  in  the  economy  of  nature  by  bury- 
r  vegetable  matter  as  quickly  beneath  the  soil  as 
B  ferocious  red  ant  does  dead  animal  substances. 
16  white  ant  keeps  generally  out  of  sight,  and 
rks  under  galleries  constructed  by  night  to 
een  them  from  the  observation  of  birds.  At 
ne  given  signal,  however,  I  never  could  ascer- 
n  what,  they  rush  out  by  hundreds,  and  the 
md  of  their  mandibles  cutting  grass  into  lengths 
ly  be  heard  like  a  gentle  wind  murmuring  through 
aves  of  the  trees.  They  drag  these  pieces  to 
!  doors  of  their  abodes,  and  after  some  hour's 
1  leave  off  work,  and  many  of  the  bits  of  grass 


may  be  soon  collected  around  the  orifice.  They 
continue  out  of  sight  for  perhaps  a  month,  but 
they  are  never  idle.  On  one  occasion,  a  good 
bundle  of  grass  was  laid  down  for  my  bed  on  a 
spot  which  was  quite  smooth  and  destitute  of 
plants.  The  ants  at  once  sounded  the  call  to  a 
good  supply  of  grass.  I  heard  them  incessantly 
nibbling  and  carrying  away  all  that  night ;  and 
they  continued  all  next  day  (Sunday,)  and  all 
that  night  too,  with  unabated  energy.  They  had 
thus  been  thirty-six  hours  at  it,  and  seemed  as 
fresh  as  ever.  In  some  situations,  if  we  remained 
a  day,  they  devoured  the  grass  beneath  my  mat, 
and  would  have  eaten  that  too,  had  we  not  laid 
down  more  grass.  At  some  of  their  operations 
they  beat  time  in  a  curious  manner.  Hundreds  of 
them  are  engaged  iu  building  a  large  tube,  and 
they  wish  to  heat  it  smooth.  At  a  signal,  they  all 
give  three  or  four  energetic  beats  on  the  plaster  in 
unison.  It  produces  a  sound  like  the  dropping  of 
rain  oif  a  bush  when  touched.  These  insects  are 
the  chief  agents  employed  in  forming  a  fertile 
But  for  their  labours,  the  tropical  forests,  bad  as 
they  now  are  with  fallen  trees,  would  be  a  thou- 
sand times  worse.  They  would  be  impassable  on 
account  of  the  heaps  of  dead  vegetation  lying  on 
the  surface,  and  emitting  worse  effluvia  than  thi 
comparatively  small  unburied  collections  do  now 
When  one  looks  at  the  wonderful  adaptations 
throughout  creation,  and  the  varied  operations  car- 
ried on  with  such  wisdom  and  skill,  the  idea  of 
second  causes  looks  clumsy.  We  are  viewing  th 
direct  handiwork  of  Him  who  is  the  one  and  only 
Power  in  the  universe  ;  wonderful  in  counsel 
whom  we  all  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  beinj 
Livingstone's  Researclws  in  Africa. 
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,  Third  mo.  21st,  IV-W. 
To  this  voice  of  the  deceiver  I  gave  ear.  I  suf- 
fered him  to  lead  me  captive  at  his  will.  I  let 
myself  loose  to  obey  him  in  all  his  insinuations 
and  suggestions.  But  oh  !  what  stings,  what  ago- 
nies, what  amazing  apprehensions  of  vengeance 
was  I  at  times  possessed,  perplexed  and  haunted 
with.  How  were  my  days  unacquainted  with 
peace,  and  my  nights  with  rest.  How  was  I  dis- 
tracted in  my  thoughts,  and  almost  rendered  in 
capable  of  managing  the  afl['airs  of  the  estate  com 
mitted  to  my  charge.  My  mind  was  clouded  with 
guilt,  and  under  continual  uneasiness  ;  and  in  th: 
state,  without  hope,  and  like  one  without  God  in 
the  world,  or  the  least  expectation  of  redemption, 
did  I  continue  till  about  two  years  since,  when  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  me  with  a  painful  and 
tedious  indisposition.  Soon  after  this  I  received 
an  account  of  the  death  of  my  nearest  and  best 
friends,  and  my  father  one  of  the  number.  These 
afflictions  both  of  body  and  mind  brought  me  very 
low ;  and  in  this  low  state,  when  all  comfort  stood 
afar  off,  and  every  smiling  hope  forsook  me  ;  when 
death  seemed  to  be  making  near  approaches,  and 
he  that  is  mine  enemy  began  to  triumph  over  me ; 
when  the  earth  with  her  bars  encompassed  me 
about,  and  the  weeds  were  wrapped  as  around  my 
head,  then  did  Christ  my  Kedeemer  appear,  and 
by  a  ray  of  his  gracious  presence  dispel  my  fears. 
Then  did  light  break  forth  by  command  of  that 
Omnipotent  being  who  in  the  beginning  said,  "let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light."  Then  was  I 
brought  to  a  sense  of  my  condition,  and  made  to 
mourn  and  lament,  and  look  towards  Him  whom  I 
had  pierced  and  crucified  as  it  were  afresh,  and 
put  to  open  shame.  Then  was  I  made  sensible 
that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself,  not  imputing  unto  them  their  trespasses  ; 


that  the  Lamb  was  slain ;  the  atonement  was 
made  ;  the  blood  was  sprinkled ;  and  that  not- 
withstanding the  destroying  angel  stood  with  the 
sword  of  Divine  vengeance  in  his  hand,  yet  I  was 
passed  over,  and  the  day  of  visitation  lengthened. 
jUay  I  ever  keep  in  tho  most  solemn  manner  this 
passover,  even  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth.  May  I  ever  remember  the  bitter 
herbs,  the  wormwood  and  the  gall,  the  day  of  af- 
fliction, the  depths  of  misery  and  despair  wherein 
I  have  been  plunged  ;  because  in  these  days  it  is 
that  I  have  seen  wonders,  and  learned  that  the 
love  of  God  in  and  through  the  Son  of  his  love, 
is  unfathouiable,  incomprehensible,  unlimited,  and 
that  the  wings  of  Divine  mercy  yet  overshadow 
the  Judgment-seat.  That  our  Holy  High  Priest 
forever,  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  but  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedec  is  indeed  entered  within  the 
veil  into  the  sanctuary,  where  he  is  not  once  a  year 
only,  but  once  for  all,  a  never-ceasing,  meritorious 
sacrifice.  He  is  there  interceding  that  in  the  midst 
of  judgment  God  may  remember  mercy.  That 
the  rod  may  become  medicinal,  as  a  good  man  in 
his  day  observed  ;  like  the  rod  of  God  in  the  hand 
of  Aaron,  which  brought  forth  buds,  blossoms  and 
almonds — repentance,  patience  and  resignation. 
Here  it  is  I  have  also  learned  not  to  look  upon 
afflictions  abstractedly  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
but  to  look  to  the  end,  and  regard  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  sent.  Here  I  have  been  con- 
vinced of  this  truth ;  that  it  has  been  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  afflicted ;  and  that  these  are  the 
means  the  Almighty  often  makes  use  of  in  the 
course  of  His  merciful  Providence  to  bring  the 
children  of  men  homo  to  himself.  lie  often  visits 
in  the  way  of  His  judgments,  causing  them  to  fall 
on  the  heads  of  transgressors  in  order  for  their  re- 
demption out  of  a  sinful  state ;  it  being  through 
judgments  that  poor  captive  sinners  become  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord.  Afflictions  rightly  applied, 
often  styled  judgments,  yield  the  peaceable  fruits 
of  righteousness,  though  I  well  know  that  for  the 
time  they  are  not  joyous  but  grievous ;  and  we  are 
very  ready  to  think  that  when  His  correcting  hand 
is  upon  us,  we  are  entirely  forsaken  by  Him,  and 
perhaps  almost  ready  to  question  his  goodness  and 
omnipotence,  and  injpatiently  in  the  anguish  and 
bitterness  of  our  souls  to  cry  out,  "  will  tho  Lord 
be  favourable  no  more  ?  Hath  he  forgotten  to  be 
gracious  ?  Hath  He  in  His  anger  shut  up  His 
tender  mercy  ?  Hath  He  brought  me  to  perish  in 
this  wilderness  state  V  I  must  confess  this  has 
often  been  the  language  of  my  soul  in  the  day 
wherein  the  heavens  seemed  to  me  to  shower  down 
darkness,  and  the  water-floods  ready  to  overwhelm 
me,  in  the  day  wherein  I  was  tossed  as  upon  a 
tempestuous  ocean,  and  every  moment  expected 
when  my  poor  tottering  bark  would  bo  overset  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  unfathomable  depth  of  eter- 
nity, without  the  least  prospect  of  gaining  the  dis- 
tant happy  shore,  or  expectation  of  reconciliation 
with  an  offended  Creator.  Under  these  deep  ex- 
ercises was  he  pleased  to  appear  and  give  me  hopes 
of  salvation ;  though  I  confess  at  this  time  I  was 
afraid  to  approach  his  presence,  and  under  the 
ame  doubtful  apprehensions  concerning  his  appear- 
ance as  his  poor  disciples  once  were  upon  a  gloomy 
and  tempestuous  night.  I  was  fearful  it  was  my 
subtle  enemy  under  one  of  his  deceitfiil  transfor- 
mations. I  was  tempted  to  imagine  it  was  the 
pirit  of  error  and  delusion.  But  when  he  said, 
'  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid,"  my  heart  revived,  well 
knowing  it  to  be  the  same  Divine,  still  small  voice 
which  first  invited  me  to  follow  him  in  the  early 
visitations  of  his  love  to  my  soul  when  I  first  en- 
tered into  convenant  with  him. 

Blessed  be  His  holy  nanip,  and  that  for  evermore, 
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he  has  given  me  to  believe  tliat  tlie  Almij^hty  arm 
of  his  power  has  been  made  bare  on  my  account; 
he  has  rescued  me  from  the  jaws  of  the  devourer, 
and  pluclied  uio  lilve  a  brand  half-consumed  from 
the  fire.  When  my  enemy  began  to  magnify  him- 
self, and  the  terrors  of  death  made  me  afraid,  to 
the  Lord  I  cried  as  out  of  the  belly  of  hell ;  I 
cried,  and  he  was  entreated.  Then  did  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,  our  holy  advocate,  intercede  with  the  Father 
on  my  behalf.  "  Lord  spare  him  a  little  longer — 
let  him  alone  another  year — extend  to  him  once 
more  a  renewed  visitation  of  thy  love."  Thus  did 
the  voice  of  mercy  plead,  and  thus  hath  the  Lord 
regarded  my  low  estate,  and  had  compassion  on 
me.  He  said  unto  me,  Live.  His  eye  pitied  me 
even  in  a  polluted  state,  when,  like  the  wretched 
infant  the  Prophet  speaks  of,  I  was  cast  out  into 
the  open  field  reeking  in  my  blood.  He  was  the 
good  Samaritan,  who,  when  he  saw  me  wounded 
and  half-dead,  stript  of  all  valuable  perfections  by 
the  merciless  robber  and  adversary  of  souls,  and 
left  naked  and  bound,  kindly  made  up  to  me, 
bound  up  my  wounds,  poured  in  not  only  wine 
but  oil  also,  when  those  who  might  have  held  forth 
a  hand  of  help  in  imitation  of  their  Lord  and 
Master,  seemed  to  disregard  my  deplorable  con- 
dition. They  rather  were  for  cutting  me  otf  as  an 
incumbrance;  and  like  a  loathesome  leper  ban- 
ished the  camp,  which  was  no  doubt  permitted  to 
make  me  truly  sensible  to  whom  alone  I  wa 
look  for  deliverance.  Under  this  consideration  ray 
soul  is  humbled  and  bowed  down  before  the  Lord 
at  this  time.  But,  my  worthy  friend,  I  would  not 
have  thee  understand  by  my  thus  writing  as  if  I 
thought  I  had  already  attained  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection. Alas!  in  this  holy  mount  I  must  not  yet 
think  of  building  my  tabernacle;  the  days  of  my 
mourning  and  probation  are  not  yet  accomplished. 
I  am  yet  attended  with  many  infirmities,  and  iu 
my  way  of  business  I  am  almost  daily  exposed  to 
temptations  and  provocations  of  various  kinds  which 
often  cause  me  to  do  the  things  I  would  not,  and 
omit  those  I  ought  to  be  found  practising,  contrary 
to  my  highest  reason,  judgment  and  duty.  So 
that  notwithstanding  I  am  often  alone,  and  retire 
as  much  as  possible  from  noise  and  from  hurry, 
yet  I  cannot  find  my  solitude  gloomy  enough  to 
hide  my  past  follies  from  my  eyes,  or  retreat,  calm 
enough  to  lull  my  present  passions.  Yet  do  I  not 
despair,  but  live  in  daily  hope  of  conquering  these 
vexations  by  the  assistance  of  the  grace  of  God, 
the  illumination  of  whose  Divine  light  in  my  soul 
I  am  now  willing  to  bring  my  deeds  unto  ;  having 
faith  that  He  is  always  to  be  found  by  those  that 
seek  Him  in  an  humble  sense  of  their  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  a  firm  reliance  upon  His  Divine 
goodness  towards  us.  *         *         *         * 


ham,  and  are  said  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  honio- 
treneous  in  structure. 


A  Fine  Telescope.  —  An   achrom  atic   telescope 

recently  constructed  in  England  for Graig,  is 

thus  described  in  a  late  paper  : — The  total  length 
of  the  telescope  in  use  is  85  feet,  but  the  real  focal 
length  of  the  lens  is  about  76  feet.  A  quarter  of 
an  inch  letter  can  be  read  with  this  telescope,  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile ;  and  the  instrument  is 
mounted  on  such  mechanical  principles,  as  to  be 
movable  in  any  direction  with  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  finger,  while  it  can  be  directed  to  objects  at 
80  degrees  of  elevation  above  the  horizon.  The 
weight  of  the  tube  is  three  tons  ;  it  is  quite  inflexi 
ble  and  free  from  tremor  or  vibration.  The  chain 
by  which  the  tube  is  lowered  or  raised,  is  capable 
of  raising  a  weight  of  13  tons ;  and  a  gentle  touch 
on  the  wheel  of  the  iron  railway,  on  which  it  moves 
lifts  20  cwt.  The  flint  object  glasses,  and  crown 
glass  lens  were  made  by  the  Chances,  of  Birming' 


PETITION. 
Father !  tbe  skies  are  dark  above  me  ; 

Before  me  lies  a  boundless  waste — 
Long  thus  hast  Thou  seen  good  to  prove  me — 

Uh,  God,  to  my  deliverance  haste  1 

I  do  not  ask  that  Thou  sbouldst  lighten 
The  clouds  impending  o'er  my  way  ; 

I  only  pray  that  Thou  wouldst  brighten 
Their  darkness  with  one  guidiny  ray. 

I  ask  Thee  not  to  make  less  weary 

The  waste  thro'  which  my  pathway  lies  ; 

I  would  but  feel  that  path,  though  dreary, 
Is  leading  onward  to  the  skies. 

Guide  me,  my  Father!  if  before  me 

The  angel  of  Thy  presence  go, 
I  will  not  shrink,  though  clouds  are  o'er  me, 

And  round  me  gather'd  many  a  foe. 

I  do  not  falter  at  the  distance, 

That  parts  me  from  my  heavenly  home ; 
Weary  as  seems  this  earth's  existence, 

I  know  'tis  bounded  by  the  tomb. 

Nor  do  I  dread  the  ills  that  gather, 

Thick  "  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave," — 

Not  from  earth's  cares  and  griefs,  my  Fatlier, 
Do  I  implore  thy  power  to  save. 

Only  from  this — darkness  brooding 

O'er  every  path  of  life  I  tread, 
And  from  the  gloomy  fear  intruding 

That  Thou  my  spirit  has  not  led. 

I  seek  thy  aid;  I  ask  direction ; 

Teach  me  to  do  what  pleaseth  Thee, — 
I  can  bear  toil, — endure  aiHiction, 

Only  thy  leadings  let  me  see. 

Saviour!  Thou  knowest  that  earth  is  dreary, 
For  thou  hast  trod  its  thorny  maze  ; 

Guide  me  through  all  its  wanderings  weary  ; 
Keep  me  forever  in  thy  ways. 

Oh,  God  !  my  God  !  make  no  delaying! 

Haste  Thee  to  help  me  when  I  cry  1 
Oh,  let  me  hear  thy  Spirit,  saying, 

"  This  is  the  way !     Thy  guide  is  nigh." 

Guidance  and  strength  !  for  these  imploring, 
Jesus  !  my  prayer  ascends  to  Thee  ; 

Lead  me  through  life,  that  I  adoring. 
May  praise  Thee  through  eternity! 


ONE  BY  ONE. 
One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing, 

One  by  one  the  moments  fall ; 
Some  are  coming,  some  are  going — • 

Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

One  by  one,  thy  duties  wait  thee — 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each  : 

Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee — 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

One  by  one,  (bright  gifts  from  heaven,) 

Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below: 
Take  them  readily  when  given — 

Ready,  too,  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  the  griefs  shall  meet  thee — 

Do  not  fear  an  armed  baud  : 
One  will  fade  as  others  greet  tliee — 

Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

Do  not  faint  at  life's  long  sorrow — 
See  how  small  each  moment's  pain, 

God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow — 
Every  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly. 

Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear : 
Luminous  the  crown  and  holy, 

If  they  set  each  gem  with  care. 
Hours  are  golden  links — God's  token — 

Reaching  heaven  ;  but,  one  by  one, 
Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken, 

Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 

Jlouschold  Words. 
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BIOfiPvAPDlCAl   SKETCHES. 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem 

hers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  220.) 
ELIZABETH   ASHBEIDGE. 

A  few  days  after  their  marriage,  Elizabeth  Sul 
livan  was  taken  by  her  husband  to  Westerly,  i: 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  had  engaged  to  keep 
school.  She  felt  herself  ruined,  being  married  to 
man  she  did  not  love,  and  who  was,  in  every  respect 
an  example  in  evil.  At  this  time  of  her  greatest  out 
ward  tendency  to  sin,  her  heavenly  Father  one 
more  renewed  the  touches  of  his  love.  She  wa 
led  to  endeavour  after  a  new  course  of  life.  ] 
seemed  to  her,  that  to  endeavour  after  love  to  Goc 
whilst  she  did  not  love  her  husband,  was  inconsisi 
ent.  In  this  feeling,  she  sought,  and  desired,  eve 
with  tears,  that  she  might  know  her  affectior 
rightly  directed  towards  him  she  had  promised  t 
love.  In  a  little  time,  she  was  enabled  to  feel  thf 
she  did  indeed  sincerely  love  him.  Now  desirin 
to  know  the  love  of  God,  and  to  be  rightly  directe 
in  her  duty  towards  him,  she  read  the  Scripture: 
She  became  uneasy  as  she  read  concerning  ht 
baptism.  She  knew  she  had  been,  when  thirtec 
years  old,  confirmed  by  the  bishop,  and  must  then 
fore  have  been  sprinkled  in  infancy,  but  she  coul 
find  no  authority  for  infant  baptism.  She  found 
written,  "  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptised."  S 
believing  that  belief  should  precede  baptism,  si 
conversed  with  some  Seventh-day  Baptists,  wL 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  influenced  by  thei 
to  think  it  her  religious  duty,  she  submitted,  a 
though  it  was  winter,  (1735-6),  to  be  baptised. 

Intending  to  go  to  England,  she  and  her  hu: 
band  went  to  Boston,  and  took  passage  in  a  vesse 
bound  for  Liverpool.  But  they  were  disappointei 
tbe  owners  of  the  vessel  meeting  another,  and  pr( 
bably  more  profitable  engagement  for  the  sh: 
Being  disappointed  in  their  passage,  they  ] 
mained  some  weeks  in  Boston.  She  was  now  £ 
counted  a  sober,  religious  woman,  but  was  not  he 
self  satisfied,  expecTing  that  the  truly  religioi 
would  experience  greater  change,  and  more  of  tl 
peace  of  God  than  was  her  portion.  She  converse 
with  those  of  other  societies  as  opportunity  oflere 
acc^uired  much  head  knowledge,  and  resolved^ 
continue  seeking  till  she  found  the  Truth.  Whil 
in  Boston,  she  went  out  of  curiosity  to  the  meetii 
of  Friends.  There  she  heard  a  woman  preach  i 
the  first  time.  She  felt  pity  for  the  ignorance 
the  woman,  who  should  thus  speak,  and  contem; 
for  her  practice,  and  said  to  herself,  "  I'm  sure  j' 
are  a  fool.  If  ever  I  turn  Quaker,  which  will  nev 
be,  I  will  never  be  a  preacher."  When  she  w 
done,  a  man  stood  up  and  commented  on  Joshua 
good  resolution,  "  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  w 
serve  the  Lord."  She  thought  better  of  him,  ai 
he  afterwards  being  drawn  forth  in  prayer,  she  f« 
something  so  awful  and  affecting  therein,  as 
be  brought  to  tears. 

From  Boston  they  went  to  the  east  end  of  Loi 
Island,  where  her  husband  obtained  a  school.  He 
they  were  amongst  Presbyterians,  and  Elizabe 
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In  tlie  Second  mouth,  old  stylo,  1730,  as  she  was 
sitting  in  company,  there  arose  a  sudden  thunder 
gust,  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  she  thought  she  heard  a 
voice,  like  a  trumpet,  saying,  "  Oh,  eternity  !  eter- 
nity !  the  endless  term  of  long  eternity."  Struck 
with  astonishment  and  speechless,  she  saw  her  sins 
Bet  in  order  before  her,  and  heard  as  it  were  a  voice, 
saying,  "These  are  thy  sins!"  Afterwards  the 
awful  words  were  added,  "And  the  blood  of  Christ 
is  not  sufficient  to  wash  them  out.  This  is  to  show 
thee  that  thou  mayst  confess  thy  damnation  is  just, 
and  not  in  order  that  thou  shouldst  be  forgiven." 

For  several  months  she  was  in  a  state,  almost,  of 
despair.  She  says  of  that  time,  "  If  I  endeavoured 
to  hope,  or  lay  hold  of  any  gracious  promise,  the 
tempter  would  insinuate  that  it  was  now  too  late; 
that  I  had  withstood  the  day  of  mercy  till  it  was 
over,  and  that  I  should  only  add  to  my  sins  by 
praying  for  pardon."  "  I  could  not  sleep,  and  ate 
but  little.  I  became  exceeding  melancholy,  and 
took  no  delight  in  anything.  Had  all  the  world 
been  mine,  and  the  glory  of  it,  I  would  have  given 
it  gladly  for  one  glimpse  of  hope."  "  My  husband 
was  shocked  to  see  mc  so  changed.  I,  who  once 
used  to  divert  him  with  a  song,  in  which  he  greatly 
delighted,  even  after  I  grew  religious,  as  to  the 
outward,  could  do  so  no  longer.  My  singing  was 
turned  into  mourning,  and  my  dancing  into  lamen- 
tation. My  nights  and  days  were  one  continued 
scene  of  sorrow  ;  but  I  let  no  one  know  the  state 
of  my  mind.  In  vain  did  my  husband  use  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  to  divert  my  melancholy.  The 
wound  was  too  deep  to  be  healed  with  anything 
short  of  the  true  balm  of  Gilead."  "  I  dared  not, 
neither  would  my  husband  suffer  me,  to  go  much 
alone.  If  I  took  up  the  Bible,  he  would  take  it 
from  me,  exclaiming,  '  How  you  are  altered  !  you 
used  to  be  agreeable  company,  but  now  I  have  no 
comfort  in  you.'  I  endeavoured  to  bear  all  with 
patience,  expecting  I  should  soon  have  to  sufi'er 
more  than  man  could  inflict  on  me." 

After  a  time  she  went  to  the  priest,  who  exhorted 
her  to  take  the  sacrament,  amuse  herself  with  in- 
nocent diversions,  and  make  use  of  a  book  of  pray- 
ers which  he  lent  her.  This  did  her  no  good.  She 
deemed  herself  untit  to  take  the  so-called  sacrament, 
pnd  she  was  satisfied  that  when  she  could  pray  ac- 
ceptably, she  could  do  it  without  a  form.  Amuse- 
[ments,  so-called,  were  burdensome  to  her.  Her 
husband  took  her  with  him  to  a  raising  of  a  build- 
ing, and  whilst  there  some  of  the  company  assem- 
bled were  summoned  as  a  jury  on  a  case  where  a 
man  had  hanged  himself.  She  was  agitated  at 
this,  and  deemed  that  she  herself  would  be  the  next 
who  should  come  to  the  like  end.  For  two  months 
the  temptation  to  destroy  herself  was  great,  and 
;he  exercised  a  watchful  care  over  herself  when 
ilone  ;  at  last  the  period  of  her  release  came.  One 
light,  as  she  was  lamenting  her  condition,  a  lan- 
guage to  this  effect  was  formed  in  her  heart.  "  Oh ! 
my  Uod,  hast  thou  no  mercy  left  ?  Look  down,  I 
Deseech  thee,  for  Christ's  sake,  who  hath  promised 
;hat  all  manner  of  sins  and  blasphemies  shall  be 
'orgiven.  Lord,  if  thou  wilt  be  graciously  pleased 
;o  extend  this  promise  to  me,  an  unworthy  crea- 
;ure,  trembling  before  thee,  in  all  that  thou  shalt 
;ommand,  I  will  obey  thee."  In  an  instant,  her 
ieart  which  had  seemed  hard,  was  tendered.  A 
low  of  tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  and  whilst  abhor- 
•ing  herself  for  all  her  past  sins,  she  was  yet  filled 
with  gratitude  and  praise  for  the  mercies  of  God. 
ihe  felt  hope  in  Christ  her  Redeemer,  and  looked 
ip  to  him  with  an  eye  of  Faith.  She  could  now 
)ray  without  any  book,  and  in  reverence  and  fear 
she  ventured  to  go  to  the  table,  and  partake  of  the 
lo-called  "  supper"  of  the  Lord. 
Her  distress  was  gone ;  she  seemed  another  crea 


ture,  and  in  the  midst  of  sclf-abhorrenee  and  humi- 
lity, she  felt  the  love  of  God,  and  on  one  occasion 
seemed  to  hear  the  gracious  language  uttered,  "  I 
will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee,  only  obey 
in  what  I  shall  make  known  to  thee."  On  this  the 
ready  response  of  her  heart  was,  "  My  soul  does 
magnify  the  God  of  mercy.  If  thou  wilt  dispense 
thy  grace,  the  rest  of  my  days  shall  be  devoted  to 
serve  thee ;  and  if  it  bo  thy  will  that  I  should  beg 
my  bread,  J  will  submit,  with  content,  to  thy  pro- 
vidence." 

(To  be  continiu-dO 

T/ie  S/ree/s  of  Lo-iidon. — The  importance  of 
long  and  wide  thoroughfares  may  be  learned  from 
the  following  letter  from  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  National  Intelligencer.  Now  that  Philadel- 
phia is  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  the  "city  fa- 
thers" may  take  a  hint  with  reference  to  the  future 
laying  out  of  our  streets,  and  give  the  people  room 
to  live  and  attend  comfortably  to  business. 

A  very  puzzling  question  is  forcing  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  that 
is,  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  overgrown  metro- 
polis ?  It  is  every  day  becoming  a  more  pressing 
question,  and  the  difficulty  of  answering  it  is  in- 
creasing in  a  geometrical  ratio.  Everybody  says 
"something  must  be  done."  Nobody  can  say  what 
that  something  must  be.  This  difficulty  would 
have  been  avoided  if  the  Corporation  of  London 
had  in  1666,  when  the  great  fire  swept  through  the 
city,  accepted  the  plan  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  reconstructed  it  with  the  splendid  thorough- 
fares running  from  east  to  west  which  he  recom- 
mended, and  which  the  late  afflicting  calamity  then 
rendered  practicable.  But  the  fathers  of  the  city 
determined  that  London  should  be  reconstructed 
upon  the  sites  of  the  old  streets,  and  that  the  old 
thoroughfares  should,  in  many  important  cases,  re- 
tain their  narrow,  tortuous  and  inconvenient  track. 
IIow  much  the  metropolis  has  increased  during 
the  intervening  time — now  nearly  two  centuries — 
may  be  gathered  from  a  very  few  striking  facts. 
Charles  I.,  issued  a  proclamation  (about  1635) 
stating  that  "  the  population  of  the  metropolis  was 
becoming  so  large  that  it  could  neither  be  governed 
nor  fed."  It  then  contained  less  than  a  fifth  part  of 
its  present  population.  We  cannot  approximate  to 
its  population  in  1666;  but  wc  have  Sir  William 
Petty 's  estimate  that  it  amounted  to  530,000  in 
1690.  It  was  about  1,000,000  in  1801  ;  it  was 
1,500,000  in  1831;  it  was  2,362,000  in  1851, 
and  is  now  considerably  more  than  2,500,000,  and 
the  cry  is  "  still  they  come."  We  do  not  think, 
however,  that  Queen  Victoria  has  any  intention  of 
issuing  a  proclamation  stating  that  her  "  metropol: 
can  neither  be  governed  nor  fed."  But  the  men  of 
business  in  London  are  making  very  serious  inqui- 
ries how  the  commerce  of  the  metropolis  is  to  be 
conducted  with  it  present  narrow  and  inconvenient 
streets,  and  its  almost  impenetrable  masses  of  pe- 
destrians, ecjuostrians  and  carriages  of  every  pos- 
sible description;  and  the  vast  amount  of  mer- 
chandise and  produce  seeking  a  transit  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  and  on  every  day  (save  one)  of  the 
week. 

Every  one  feels  and  says  "tOTMthing-  must  be 
done."  Take  another  fact  or  two  : — In  1850  the 
number  of  passengers  which  crossed  London  bridge 
was  5,558,000;  in  1854  it  was  10,845,000 ;  and 
it  now  is  certainly  not  less  than  13,000,000  annu- 
ally. Again  :  exact  and  careful  calculations  prove 
that  not  fewer  than  575,000  persons  pass  through 
the  streets  of  the  city — where  the  streets  are  most 
inconveniently  narrow — every  day,  almost  entirely 
between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  and  ten 
in  the  evening.    The  pressure  at  Westminster  bridge 


has  increased  in  like  proportion,  say  from  1,115, 
000  in  1850,  to  3,308,000  in  1854.  The  facili- 
ties now  afforded  by  railways,  steamboats,  and  om- 
nibuses enable  London  ■proper  to  go  out  of  town 
every  night,  and  to  return  in  the  morning ;  and  this 
transit  to  and  fro  adds  much  to  the  bustle  and  the 
crowding  of  the  principal  streets.  The  eight  hun- 
dred omnibuses  which  play  so  principal  a  part  in 
this  transmigration  daily  go  over  a  distance  far 
reater  than  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 
Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  introduction 
of  railways  has  done  three  things  for  London.  It 
has  brought  all  the  provinces  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  metropolis;  it  has,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
taken  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants — for  the 
night  at  least — out  of  town ;  and  it  has  centred 
the  principal  strain  of  this  immensely  increased 
traffic  upon  certain  channels  which  are  the  very 
worst  possibly  adapted  to  transmit  it.  And  if,  in 
addition  to  the  streams  of  omnibuses  and  cabs  em- 
ployed in  the  conveyance  of  persons,  we  consider 
the  immensely  increased  current  of  heavily  laden 
wagons,  vans,  and  carts  which  are  constantly  con- 
veying goods  from  the  docks  to  the  railways,  or 
from  the  railways  and  great  carriers  to  the  whole- 
sale houses,  and  from  these  again  to  the  retailers, 
we  shall  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  inconvenience,  al- 
most arising  to  impossibility — it  soon  will  become 
one — of  affording  a  transit  for  the  business  of  1857 
through  the  same  narrow  streets  as  were  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  trifling  and  insig- 
nificent  traffic  of  1660. 

It  may  safely  he  said,  in  the  words  of  a  recent 
writer  upon  the  subject,  that  "  the  two  great  arte- 
ries of  the  metropolis  which  distribute  the  wealth 
of  the  East  to  the  fashion  of  the  West  are  entirely 
unable  to  bear  the  pressure,  which,  with  increasing 
force,  is  placed  upon  them."  This  position  of  af- 
fairs has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  proper  or- 
der of  things  has  been  exactly  inverted  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  If  an 
engineer  should  so  contrive  the  drainage  of  a  city 
that  the  tributary  sewers  should  be  of  ample  width, 
while  the  outfalls  were  of  a  diminutive  calibre,  we 
should  think  he  was  bereft  of  common  sense.  Yet 
the  map  of  London  shows  a  state  of  things  exactly 
parallel  to  this  hypothetical  case.  The  wide  ave- 
nues of  approach  from  the  north  and  the  south,  and 
from  the  east  and  west  become  suddenly  narrowed, 
like  the  necks  of  bottles,  as  they  approach  the  city. 
Whatever  may  be  the  modes  which  shall  be  adopt- 
ed to  relieve  the  streets  of  London  of  their  present 
very  inconvenient  crowding,  the  first  aim  must  be 
to  remove  or  reduce  the  congestion  which  at  pre- 
sent exists  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  The  cen- 
tral streets  must  be  nearly  doubled  in  width,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  land  to  be  purchased 
for  this  purpose  has  in  some  cases  been  selling  at 
the  rate  of  £1,000,000  sterling  the  acre,  the  money 
question,  as  a  preliminary  and  unavoidable  one, 
becomes  rather  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  The 
question  that  this  great  work  mmt  he  done  appears 
to  be  settled,  and  there  is  no  want  of  pirojecls  for 
accomplishing  it;  nearly  all,  however,  involving 
an  immense  outlay,  and  a  complete  remodelling 
oiold  London.  We  are  inclined  to  ask,  cannot  all 
the  venerable  objects  which  meet  the  eye  while 
journeying  from  Temple  Bar  to  the  East  India 
House,  and  carry  us  back  to  the  days  when  Char- 
ing Cross  was  the  centre  of  a  village,  and  Moor- 
fields  an  Archery  Ground,  be  spared  ?  Cannot 
wide  streets  be  opened  to  connect  the  north  and  the 
south  and  the  east  and  the  west  without  disturbing 
the  ancient  city  ?  And  cannot  this  be  done  with- 
out injuring  its  commerce  or  diminishing  its  impor- 
tance /  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  a  plan  which  would 
guarantee  these  results,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is 
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not  only  practicable,  but  that  it  would  also  involve 
a  mucU  smaller  expense  than  any  other.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  again  we  add,  something  must  be 
done,  and  earnestly  do  we  hope  that  the  best  plan 
for  doing  what  has  become  an  absolute  necessity 
may  be  adojjted. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Rule  of  Contrary. 
"  I  fear  my  Johnny  goes  by  the  rule  of  con- 
trary," said  the  best-natured  of  mothers,  looking 
complacently,  nevertheless,  at  the  great,  hearty 
boy  at  her  side.  She  was  a  happy  mother  evi- 
dently, and  the  rule  Johnny  went  by,  had  not 
come  against  her  deeper  feelings  and  hopes  as  yet. 
But  Johnny  was  but  a  boy,  and  one  could  but 
wonder  if  the  rule  would  be  given  up,  or  if  it 
would  widen  and  strengthen  till  it  overgrew  his 
better  principles,  and  sow  trouble  and  discord  in 
his  own  breast,  and  anxiety  and  fear  indeed  in  the 
heart  of  the  doting  mother. 

I  fear  there  is  a  whole  class  of  Johnnies,  who 
fancy  it  is  manly  to  be  contrary,  who  call  it  inde- 
pendence to  set  up  their  judgment  in  opposition  to 
others,  when  if  they  would  but  pause  and  think, 
they  might  see  they  were  only  indulging  a  habit  of 
differing  which,  in  the  beginning,  is  unamiable, 
and  which  often  leads  to  serious  differences. 

It  is  against  the  first  young  growth  of  the  "  rule 
of  contrary,"  that  it  is  most  needful  to  guard  ;  it 
is  so  natural  to  try  to  carry  out  our  own  inclina- 
tions, although  we  may  know  that  inclination  and 
nature  are  guides  that  would  soon  lead  us  astray. 
Denying  self  in  little  things  makes  great  sacrifices 
easier,  but  some  people  daily  pamper  self  in  trifles 
who  would  not  hesitate  at  self-denial,  on  a  large 
scale,  occasionally.  There  are  many  little  in- 
stances in  every-day  life,  where  cheerfully  falling 
in  with  the  wishes  and  plans  of  others,  though  we 
may  have  different  notions  ourselves,  promotes  their 
comfort  and  the  circulation  of  cordial  good  feel- 
ing in  the  little  society  of  home,  where  if  we  had 
set  up  our  views,  and  started  an  argument  to  prove 
them  right,  we  should  have  done  harm,  where  we 
might  have  done  good,  and  proved  ourselves  sel- 
fish— that  is  more  desirous  to  please  self  than 
others.  There  are  few  faults  of  character  more 
disagreeable  than  selfishness,  few  traits  more  beau- 
tiful and  desirable  than  a  self-sacrificing  disposi- 
tion. 

Then  the  next  growth  of  this  "  rule  of  con- 
trary" is  into  the  sphere  of  opinions,  and  into  so- 
cial life.  Now  and  then  you  meet  a  person  who 
is  ready  to  pounce  on  whatever  sentiment,  or  even 
fact,  you  may  advance  with  his  ever  ready  rule  of 
contrary,  and  his  habit  of  endlessly  arguing,  not 
for  the  love  of  knowledge,  or  the  defence  of  right, 
but  simply  for  the  sake  of  arguing.  This  habit 
leads  the  possessor  into  an  intricate  country,  but 
will  not  lead  him  out ;  it  gets  him  entangled,  and 
leaves  him  there ;  for  almost  any  subject  may  be 
reasoned  upon  till  doubt  reigns  in  the  mind  in- 
stead of  faith. 

It  is  altogether  a  different  thing  from  the  frank 
expression  of  opinion,  or  the  deferential  advance- 
ment of  our  reasons.  It  would  be  poor  advice  to 
be  sure  to  tell  boys  they  must  always  think  as 
others  do,  for  alas,  they  are  constantly  hearing 
wrong  as  well  as  right,  and  they  must  learn  to 
discriminate ;  responsible  beings  must  bo  more 
than  mere  embodied  echoes.  But  there  is  very 
little  danger  in  this  day,  of  boys  having  no  "  mind 
of  their  own."  The  trouble  with  "  Young  Ameri- 
ca" is,  he  has  quite  too  much  "  mind  of  his  own," 
and  out  of  that  surplus,  which  is  part  obstinacy, 
part  self-conceit,  the  "  rule  of  contrary"  is  manu- 
.  iactured. 


Then  comes  the  third  and  fatal  stage  of  its 
growth,  when  it  reaches  up  from  opinion  into 
Tprinciple.  If  this  rule  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  wrong  only,  it  would  be  a  capital  thing, 
but  it  is  unhappily  more  apt  to  defend  the  wrong 
and  to  question  the  right,  when  it  is  allowed  to 
strengthen  without  check.  He  who  bagins  by  go- 
ing contrary  to  "  the  reproofs  of  instruction,"  if  he 
goes  on,  will  find  it  a  straight  road  to  breaking  the 
express  commands  of  the  Almighty.  And  how 
remorselessly  they  are  broken  by  thousands  who 
know  tiierii!  The  thief  rejoices  over  his  stolen 
goods,  for  he  has  learned  how  to  drown  the  voice 
of  conscience ;  he  has  courted  the  most  awful  pun- 
ishment he  can  have  in  time,  that  of  being  let  alone 
in  his  evil  course.  So  with  the  disobedient  child, 
so  with  the  covetous,  so  with  the  profane,  the  liar, 
the  murderer ;  they  begin  by  going  contrary  to  the 
law  in  their  hearts ;  resist  that  which  would  have 
preserved  or  reclaimed  them, — the  striving  of  the 
iloly  Spirit,  till  they  are  hardened  in  sin  and  are 
ready  to  call  all  wrong  right. 

Some  people  may  never  get  beyond  the  first  stage 
of  the  "  rule  of  contrary ;"  may  be  only  unamiable 
and  selfish  at  home: — well,  that  is  bad  enough. 
Or,  they  may  stop  at  the  second,  and  bo  only 
opinionated  and  overbearing,  or  quarrelsome  among 
men,  and  that  is  bad  enough,  though  perhaps  not 
so  bad  as  the  first ;  but  as  good  and  evil  will  not 
stand  still,  but  are  ever  increasing  or  decreasing, 
the  third  stage  is  nearer  the  first  and  second  than 
it  would  seem  at  first  sight. 

A  simple,  true  desire  to  do  right,  that  is  to 
please  God,  coupled  with  a  willingness  to  submit 
ourselves,  one  to  another  in  humihty  and  love,  is  a 
sufficient  guard  against  the  "  rule  of  contrary"  in 
its  first  and  second  stages,  and  if  kept  to,  the  third 
need  not  be  feared. 

Third  month. 

Fruit  and  Manure. — We  ask  attention  to  the 
following  facts — for  facts  and  stubborn  ones  they 
undoubtedly  are — in  a  communication  which  we 
find  in  2Vie  Horticulturist  for  the  present  month, 
from  the  pen'  of  M.  Berckmans,  of  New-Jersey, 
probably  better  versed  in  Fruit  Culture  than  any 
other  man  in  the  United  States. 

To  expect  from  a  pear  or  apple  tree  the  most 
delicate,  sugared,  high-fiavored  products,  and  that 
arge  quantities,  without  any  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  or  with  not  half  the  care,  labour  and  expense 
given  to  a  corn  crop  or  a  potato  patch,  seems  to  be 
folly,  when  we  consider  that  in  Nature's  eternal 
laws  nothing  can  grow  where  the  natural  food  is 
wanting.  The  trees  of  our  woods  have  their  lea 
the  decayed  branches  and  shrubs,  besides  the 
tural  benefits  of  rains  and  atmospheric  influences ; 
still,  when  oak  woods  have  had  their  time,  oak  will 
grow  no  more  in  the  same  soil,  at  least  thriftdy, 
and  without  changing  its  constituents.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  virgin  soils  produce  spontaneously 
first  the  noblest  among  the  forest  trees,  afterward, 
an  inferior  sort,  till  nothing  but  cedars  or  resinous 
plants  will  cover  the  once  rich,  now  worn  out  soil, 

I  am  often  asked  why  do  the  apple  trees  bear 
no  longer  around  here  ?  or,  when  they  yield  £ 
scanty  crop,  why  is  the  fruit  so  wormy,  so  poor 
that  it  is  hardly  fitted  for  the  market?  The  reply 
is  very  easy.  The  soils  have  worn  out,  not  only 
by  fifty  or  more  crops  of  apples,  but  also  by  the 
grass,  clover,  and  other  unmanured  crops,  by  all 
which,  the  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  the  once 
abounding  potashes  of  the  old  forests,  have  been 
carried  to  market  without  any  restitution  to  the 
generous  soil.  So  much  for  the  growth  of  the  tr 
and  their  bearing.  Now,  when  it  happens  that  by 
a  long  interval  of  rest  the  tree.,  have  regained  some 


trength  by  the  natural  iujf/tcnccs  of  the  air,  rain 
and  snow,  nitrogen  and  ammonia,  they  soon  b 
som  and  yield  another  crop  of  fruit ;  but  the  soil 
has  been  so  long  in  grass  and  so  long  neglected, 
that  worms,  bugs,  and  a  legion  of  insects  have  found 
that  undisturbed  soil  a  permanent  home  for  them- 
selves and  their  generations;  and  no  sooner  is  a 
fruit  set  than  they  are  at  work  by  hundreds  to  sting 
and  deform  it. 

V  fruit  orchard  requires  higher  cultivation  than 
any  other  crop,  because  it  is  cultivation  in  tico  sto- 
a  crop  below  and  one  above.  All  that  seems 
so  very  plain  that  I  am  very  often  amazed  when  I 
very  able  farmers,  who  would  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  getting  a  wheat  crop  in  a  long  neglected  soil, 
without  any  manure  or  extra  labour,  look  at  their 
apple  trees  as  if  they  were  exceptions  to  the  g( 
ral  rule,  a7id  hound  to  bear,  no  matter  how  poor 
the  soil  may  be,  because  they  did  so  fifty  years 


There  is  truth  in  overfeeding  tress.  In  the  very 
rich  and  virgin  soils  of  the  West,  where  the  frees 
so  luxuriant  in  their  rapid  growth,  severe  win- 
ters do  great  injury ;  we  all  know  the  results  ol 
our  last  winters  in  those  rich  prairies ;  but  Iter 
there  is  little  danger  of  overfeeding.  Our  soils 
are  comparatively  poor,  and  we  are  better  protected 
by  woods,  hills,  buildings,  kc.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  artificial  products  require  artificial  treatment. 
Our  refined  fruit  trees  can  never  be  so  hardy 
the  virginal  wild  trees  of  the  species ;  neither  can 
they  succeed  in  soils  where  the  wild  tree  can  find 
upply  and  food  for  itself  and  its  coarse,  small  pro- 
duct. The  object  of  nature  is  to  perpetuate  the 
species  by  seed,  ours  to  reduce  the  seed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pulp ;  what  is  only  an  accessory  in 
nature's  views  becomes  our  main  object.  Wher 
the  laws  of  vegetation  are  introverted  in  that  way, 
our  utmost  skill  and  nurturing  is  required  to  keej 
up  those  artificial  creations.  They  can  bear  man- 
uring and  feeding  better  than  forest  trees  would 
do;  and,  if  we  do  not  inflate  and  swell  their  limb; 
with  too  much  ammonia  and  water,  if  we  use  the 
constituents  required  for  wood-formation  chiefly,  at 
potash,  phosphates,  lime,  etc.,  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  over-feeding  trees,  and  I  fear  that  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  the  reverse  will  mostly  be  the 
case. 

For  "  The  Friend.' 
'"Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclin'd." 


THE    Fill  END. 


eminent  for  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Truth 
and  the  interests  of  our  religious  Society,  we  are 
led  to  believe  tlie  parents  sought  Divine  guidance 
in  ordering  their  family  aright,  and  that  in  con- 
formity with  this  direction,  like  Abraham,  it  w 
bheir  desire  "  to  command  their  children  and  their 
household  after  them  ;"  for  any  who  wish  to  derive 
benefit  from  such  examples,  it  would  be  right  to 
inquire  whether  (besides  the  government  usual 
ivith  those  who  seek  to  abide  with  their  families 
n  the  "Garden  enclosed")  anything  peculiar  was 
idopted  in  their  home  education.  In  reference  to 
iuch  a  family,  this  inquiry  was  made,  and  two 
isseutial  differences  from  customs  generally  preva- 
ent  are  said  to  have  been  adopted.  One  was,  that 
he  father  established  for  himself  a  rule,  never  to 
nake  his  business  affairs  a  subject  of  discourse  in 
)resence  of  his  children — insomuch  that  upon  oc- 
:asion  of  once  departing  from  it,  he  felt  his  con- 
ern  so  great,  that  he  was  engaged  afterwards  to 
equest  their  excuse  for  this  deviation  from  his 
ule.  The  second  difference  was  his  not  furnish- 
ag  them  with  money  for  spending   thoughtlessly. 

It  appears  proper  and  something  like  a  duty, 
bat  such  facts  should  be  recorded  for  the  informa- 
ion  as  well  as  encouragement  of  concerned  parents; 
nd  I  may  mention  another  incident,  which  was 
ommunicated  by  one  dear  to  the  young  person^ 
'ith  whom  it  occurred.  He  was  associated  during 
is  apprenticeship  with  two  other  lads  ;  they  pos- 
;ssed  money  freely.  His  valued  parents  believed 
^  right  he  should  not  be  indulged  with  money  at 
is  will ;  which  prevented  his  yielding  to  his  in 
ination  for  accepting  invitations  of  his  compa^ 
ions  to  accompany  them  in  their  resorts.  When 
3  came  to  a  bed  of  sickness  which  proved  to  be 
is  bed  of  death,  he  mentioned  that  although  he 
id  thought  hard  of  it  at  the  time,  he  now  saw  its 
•opriety,  expressing  his  thankfulness  for  this  res- 
aiut ;  and  so  feelingly  was  he  sensible  upon  this 
)int  that  amid  the  consolations  by  which  he  was 
,tended,  he  made  an  affectionate  request  that  the 
.me  course  should  be  pursued  with  his  younger 
•other.  This  is  not  understood  as  interfering 
ith  a  perfect  freedom  in  requesting  and  in  re- 
iving parental  indulgences  upon  every  suitable 
icasion  ;  thus  preserving  an  open  means  for  much 
Fcctionate  intercourse  as  well  as  tender  counsel. 
To  their  friends  it  is  believed  the  mode  of  life 
lopted  by  his  fellow  apprentices,  did  not  afford 
tisfaction.  Their  free  expenditure  of 
ippily  did  not  withdraw  him  from  his  path  of 
ity,  yet  the  danger  in  which  he  was  involved 
)m  the  mistaken  liberalities  obtained  by  them 
well  as  the  dangers  in  which  other  young  per- 
DS,  children  of  parents  solicitous  for  their  best 
terests,  have  been  and  are  entangled  by  gratifi- 
tions  of  this  character  bestowed  upon  their  ac- 
laintance,  present  forcible  appeals  to  all  of  us 
10  have  supervision  of  children  that  we  reflect 
ry  seriously  upon  its  propriety  before  lessening 
any  degree  the  protective  enclosures  which  con- 
rned  parents  or  guardians  are  conscientiously 
deavouring  to  place   around   their  own  children 

the   orphans   destitute   of  other  protectors  en- 
isted  to  their  care  and  oversight, 
rhird  uiontl),  1S58. 
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little  Things.— No.  1. 

LITTLE   DUTIES. 
■Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  u-hatsocver  ye 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."— 1  Cor.  x.  31. 

Under  this  head  I  would  wish  to  enforce,  not 
rely  the  doing  of  little  duties,  but  the  doing  of 
ise  little  things  as  duties;  for  many  of  them°are 
some,  and  seem  trifling,  and  therefore  require 


all  the  more  that  they  be  performed  under  a  sense 
of  duty.  It  does  indeed  require  no  small  share  of 
energy  to  perform  little  duties  regularly;  they 
seem  so  small,  that  we  think  omitting  them  this 
once  can  signify  little ;  it  seems  hardly  worth  while 
to  summon  up  our  energy  for  such  a  trifle  and  so 
by  degrees  self-indulgence  prevails ;  and  when  once 
little  duties  are  neglected,  discomfort  and  discon- 
tent invariably  follow.  The  acquiring  habits  of 
method,  order,  and  punctuality,  can  scarcely  be 
classed  among  little  duties,  for  these  habits  are  re- 
quired on  every  occasion  of  life,  the  great  and  im- 
portant, as  well  as  the  small  and  insignilicant;  but 
1  am  convinced  that  much  of  the  irksomeness  and 
worry  sometimes  attendant  on  "  httle  duties' 
would  be  lessened  or  removed,  were  they  perforin 
ed  punctually  and  methodically,  all  things  kept  in 
their  proper  place,  and  all  things  done  at  the  pro- 
per time. 

The  first  little  duty  I  would  mention,  is  one  on 
hich  so  many  of  the  others  depend,  that  on  that 
account  alone  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  a 
strong  claim,— I  mean  early  rising,-*  and  a  difli- 
cult  and  most  disagreeable  duty  it  is  generally  ac- 
nowledged  to  be.  Who  does  not  know  how  rea- 
dily excuses  arc  listened  to  in  the  morning  on  this 
subject?  Who  has  not  suffered  from  want  of  cour- 
age and  resolution  in  this  matter?  Who  has  not 
felt  the  intense  pleasure  of  ascertaining  that  it  is 
really  too  early  to  rise  yet  ?  I  doubt  if  any  grown 
up  person  likes  early  rising;  they  may,  and  do 
like  being  up,  having  the  bright,  quiet  mornino- 
hours  all  undisturbed  to  themselves,  and  they  may 
feel  this  to  be  wjII  worth  the  struggle  of  rising,  but 
a  struggle  it  is,  and  in  most  cases  a  daily  one.  'BuI 
there  are  times  when  any  one  can  rise  early,  and 
without  much  difficulty, — on  going  a  journey  for 
instance,  or  taking  our  place  at  a  si°k-bed,  or  even 
while  anxious  to  get  time  to  pursue  some  pleasant 
occupation  for  which  we  have  no  leisure  otherwise. 
"  When  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way,"  is  true 
here ;  but  how  to  get  the  will,  is  the  difficulty,  I 
acknowledge,  and  even  when  habit  makes  it  easier, 
it  seldom,  I  suspect,  makes  it  pleasant.  We  must 
urge  it  on  ourselves  as  a  duty,  by  every  motive 
that  we  feel  influential ;  it  is  good  for  the  health, 
it  redeems  time  more  than  any  other  plan,  it  is  a 
daily  opportunity  of  self-denial,  and  it  promotes 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour.  Eesides,  is  secur- 
ng  a  quiet  and  uninterrupted  time  for  meditation, 
""^         J:--  the   Scriptures   not  an  all-important 


and  readi 
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engaged  in  looking  after  servants'  work,  or  putting 
the  room  in  order,  or  interrupting  others  by  dointi^ 
things  at  wrong  times  ;  but  where  there  is  method 
and  punctuality,  the  plan  for  the  day  is  laid,  and 
all  httle  duties  got  over  at  their  own  time.  It  re- 
quires a  little  energy  to  acquire  the  habit  of  doing 
things  at  the  right  time,  by  resolutely  laying  aside 
whatever  we  are  engaged  in,  and  actively  gettin- 
through  httle,  it  may  be  irksome  duties;  but  if  any 
one  doubts  its  being  a  duty  to  do  so,  let  them  spend 
a  short  time  m  a  house  where  this  is  not  attended 
d  see  if  the  discomfort  there  produced  is  not 
sufficient  to  show  how  essential  attention  to  these 
little  duties  is. 

Punctuality  is  one  of  the  duties  most  frequently 
neglected  by  our  sex— by  this  1  mean  minute  punc- 
tuality ;  for  whether  it  be  that  railway  travelling 
has  taught  ladies  the  necessity  of  being  in  time  or 
not,  I  do  not  think  that  in  greater  matters  such 
as  going  a  journey,  we  are  uupunctual.  It  is  in 
the  daily  and  hourly  occasions  that  we  are  apt  to 
fail,  just  to  be  a  httle  too  late  at  meals— not  gintc 
ready  when  it  is  time  to  go  out— just  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  behind  our  engagement,  and  so  on ;  and 
because  it  is  so  small  a  matter,  we  forget  that  its 
constant  recurrence  makes  it  most  annoyiun-  to 
others.  One  great  cause  of  this  fault  is  (with  men 
as  well  as  women)  the  eagerness  to  finish  some- 
thing wo  are  about,  the  unwillingness  to  lay  aside 
some  favourite  occupation;  and  another  is,  a  saun- 
tering way  of  getting  ready,  an  idle  way  of  put- 
ting off  our  time  ;  for  it  is  almost  always  the  idle 
who  are  unpunctual.  Connected  with  this  duty  of 
punctuality,  is  the  still  rarer  habit  of  never  pro- 
crastinating. I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  human 
being  who  stands  acquitted  on  this  point;  but  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  suljject,  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  procrastination  as  one  of  our 
"  little  sins ;''  so  here  I  shall  merely  urge  as  a 
duty,  the  resolute  striving  against  this  fault  in 
httle  things.  Letters  to  answer,  a  small  account 
to  pay,  a  stitch  in  time,  a  trifling  service  to  be  ren- 
dered to  another,— who  is  not  apt  to  procrastinate 
in  these  things  ?  No  one  can  be  punctual  who 
does  not  struggle  against  this  foe.  *  *  There 
is  an  old  saying,  which  was  often  repeated  to  mo 
in  my  youth,  "  Can  do  is  easily  carried  about  with 
you."  And  really  I  think  it  amounts  to  a  duty  in 
woman  to  attend  to  this  saying,  for  we  hardly  ever 
learn  to  do  any  thing  that  we  do  not  find  the  ad- 
vantage of  at  some  time  or  other.     Some  persons 


only  benefit  our  souls,  by  seeking  our  daily-needed 
supply  of  grace  and  strength,  but  we  are  striving 
against  those  foes  of  the  soul,  sloth  and  self-induf 
genee. 

The  duties  that  generally  devolve  on  women, 
who  are  their  own  housekeepers,  are  among  the 
httle  duties  that  it  may  be  expected  I  should 
refer  to  here ;  but  as  these  must  vary  in  differ 
ent  households,  all  I  can  say  of  them  is  to  en 
force  the  necessity  of  their  being  performed  with 
punctuality  and  method,  and  as  early  in  the  day  as 
possible.  There  should  be  a  fixed  time  for  these 
dpmestic  duties — all  orders  to  servants  should  be 
given  at  that  time,  and  by  a  little  foresight  and 
method  in  planning,  the  little  wants  and  cares  of 
the  day  may  be  anticipated  and  provided  for,  and 
the  machinery  of  the  household  set  a-going  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  those  can  beheve'who  work 
'thout  a  plan,  and  leave  each  want  to  be  supplied 
when  it  occurs.  Method  and  order  generally  go 
together,  and  in  little  duties  both  are  indispensa- 
ble ;  for  where  the  latter  only  prevails,  there  is 
often  a  worrying,  fidgetty  way  of  being  perpetually 

\Vc  do  not  mean  rising  hcfore  diiy-light. 


others ;    but 
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_  woman  should  endeavour  to 
learn  all  she  can  of  the  little  arts  that  make  life 
comtbrtable,  and,  above  all,  of  whatever  can  make 
her  useful  in  a  sick-room.  No  doubt  the  same 
qualities  of  order,  and  good  management,  will  show 
themselves  in  every  department  ot^duty;  and  much 
may  be  gained  by  observation,  and  a  desire  to 
learn,  from  whatever  source.  There  are  some 
people  who  never  go  from  home  without  brin^rinn- 
back  some  useful  hint  in  housekeeping,  in  the°ar° 
rangemcnt  of  a  room,  the  order  of  the  table,  or  it 
may  be,  the  planning  and  planting  of  the  flower- 
garden.  These  are  the  persons  who  learn  the  best 
way  of  doing  every  thing  ;  their  homes  may  be 
known  by  the  air  of  comfort  they  contrive  to  give 
by  attention  to  little  things,  not  merely  by  tidi- 
ness, but  by  tasteful  arrangement,  *  *  *  and 
trifling  as  some  may  think  it,  I  uphold  it  as  one  of 
our  little  duties  to  make  our  homes  not  only  as 
comfortable,  but  as  pretty  and  pleasing  as  possible. 
There  are  some  people  who  pay  no  heed  to  nice- 
ties of  this  kind,  either  esteeming  them  beneath 
their  care,  or  not  having  taste  enough  to  feel  the 
want  of  them.  Their  rooms  have  a  blank,  un- 
comfortable, uninhabited  look  ;  their  personal  at- 
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tire  is  always  unlike  other  people's,  they  never 
seem  to  notice  any  improved  way  of  managing 
little  matters,  or  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  learn- 
ing and  practising  it ;  and  it  is  ten  chances  to  one 
that  by  beginning  with  despising  taste  and  neat- 
ness, they  end  by  neglecting  comfort  and  tidiness. 

There  are  few  duties,  which  do  not  involve  self- 
denial  in  one  form  or  another;  but  what  I  mean  now, 
is  self-denial  for  self-denial's  sake,  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  character,  and  of  keeping  under 
self-indulgence,  sloth,  and  love  of  our  own  way.  *  * 
If  we  are  not  to  deny  ourselves  in  littlethings,  what 
mean  the  frequent  eshortations  of  Scripture  to  this 
effect :—"  Take  up  your  cross  daily,  and  follow 
me."  "  Endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ."  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  little 
self-denials  in  comfort,  ease,  or  food,  have  the  good 
effect  of  making  us  less  dependent  on  these  things, 
less  selfish,  and  more  energetic  when  action  is  re- 
quired ;  while  a  conscientious  watch  kept  up  on 
the  subject  of  personal  expenditure,  will  convince 
most  of  us  how  much  we  stand  in  need  of  this 
duty.  There  is  often  a  restless  desire  to  buy  some- 
thing we  think  we  need,  or,  at  all  events,  that  we 
wish  for,  which,  if  habitually  indulged,  leads  to 
extravagance,  and  is  one  of  the  most  specious  forms 
of  self-pleasing.  *  *  Another  exercise  of  self- 
denial  that  may  be  mentioned,  is,  not  uttering  a 
sharp  retort,  however  witty  or  well-deserved  it  may 
be,  and  this  helps  us  more  to  attain  to  a  mild  and 
christian  spirit,  than  almost  any  exercise  of  gentle- 
ness I  know.  This  last  piece  of  self-denial  leads 
to  another,  and,  alas,  much  neglected  little  duty, 
— I  mean  forbearance. 

(To  be  continaed.) 
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CORRECTION. 
In  the  last  obituary  notice  on  the  last  column 
of  our  twenty-eighth  number,  instead  of  the  con- 
cludinff  words  "  will  give  her  at  that  day,"  it  should 
j.gad,— shall  give  unto  all  them  that  love  his  ap- 
pearing. 

It  is  our  rule  not  to  publish  obituary  notices  of 
children,  unless  there  are  some  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances to  make  it  desirable.  This  rule  has  been 
inadvertently  departed  from,  in  one  or  two  instances 
lately,  but  it  is  our  wish  to  have  it  observed,  and 
we  therefore  withhold  the  notice  sent  from  Ohio. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  mo.  6th. 

Heavy  gales  and  considerable  falls  of  snow  had  been 
experienced  in  England,  causing  much  delay  in  the  mail 
packet  service,  and  on  various  lines  of  railway.  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  his  companions  in  the  African  Exploring 
-E-'ipedition,  were  on  board  the  steamer  Pear,  in  the  river 
Mersey,  whence  they  were  expected  to  sail  for  Africa  on 
the  6th  inst.  They  were  provided  with  a  steamer  of 
light  draught,  constructed  expressly  for  the  service, 
which  will  be  carried  ont  on  the  deck  of  the  Pear,  and 
which,  it  is  intended,  shall  be  employed  in  ascending 
the  river  Zambesi,  from  its  mouth. 

The  members  of  Parliament,  who  had  accepted  oSSce 
under  Lord  Derby,  were  being  re-elected  to  their  seats, 
and  generally  without  opposition.  lu  their  addresses  to 
their  constituents,  they  threw  but  little  light  upon  the 
policy  of  the  new  ministry.  A  committee  had  been 
formed  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  op- 
position throughout  the  country  to  any  attempt  which 
might  be  made  to  alter  the  laws  in  regard  to  conspiracy. 

PaiUament  assembled  on  the  1st  inst.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  after  some  formalities  an  adjournment  was 
carried.     On  the  2d,  Lord  Derby  read  a  speech  in  the 


House  of  Lords.  It  contained  no  points  of  special  inte- 
He  had  no  doubt  of  the  early  aud  entire  success 
of  the  British  arms  in  India,  and  when  the  mutiny  is 
fully  suppressed,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  pacify  and  tranquilize  that  unhappy  country.  Though 
condemning  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  war.  Lord  Derby 
expressed  satisfaction  at  the  results,  now  that  Canton 
had  fallen.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  government  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  to  make  a  safe  and  honourable 
peace,  so  that  commerce  may  be  re-established.  Lord 
Stratford  de  Radcliffe  has  resigned  his  ambassadorship 
to  Turkey. 

The  news  from  India  continues  favourable  for  the 
English.  The  rebels  had  been  defeated  at  Bada.  The 
insurgents  at  Lucknow  were  said  to  be  losing  heart 
Civil  power  had  been  restored  at  Delhi.  Large  reinforce- 
ments of  European  troops  were,  however,  still  required. 
The  London  money  market  continued  very  quiet  and 
easy,  but  the  Bank  of  England  "had  made  no  alteration 
in  its  rates.  In  the  Stock  Exchange,  loans  were  obta 
able  at  2  per  cent.  Consols,  96J  a  96|-.  The  stock 
cotton  at  Liverpool  was  less  than  it  had  been  for  twenty 
years.  It  was  reduced  to  181,220  bales,  including  only 
84,250  American.  Prices  had  advanced  about  ^i/.  Sales 
of  the  week,  35,750  bales.  At  Manchester,  the  manu- 
facturers were  firm  in  their  demands.  A  further  advanc( 
in  yarns  is  reported.  Flour  and  wheat  were  very  dull 
in  the  Liverpool  market ;  corn  was  in  betterdemand. 

Generals  Changarnier  and  Bedeau  have  been  autho- 
rized to  return  to  France.  The  former  declines  availing 
himself  of  the  privilege.  No  date  has  been  fixed  for  the 
of  the  condemned  conspirators.  A  rumour 
was  current  in  Paris,  that  the  Empress  was  exerting  her- 
self on  their  behalf.  A  conspiracy  having  extensive 
fications,  has  been  recently  discovered.  Numerous 
arrests  of  suspected  persons  have  in  consequence  been 
made  in  several  of  the  departments.  The  Bank  of 
France  returns,  about  to  be  published,  were  expected  to 
show  a  gain  in  specie  of  about  25  millions  of  francs. 

An  oflicial  list  of  the  victims  of  the  memorable  earth- 
quake at  Naples  on  the  16th  of  Twelfth  month,  shows 
the  total  number  of  deaihs  to  have  been  9350,  and  the 
number  of  wounded,  1350.  At  Montemurre  alone,  abou 
5000  persons  perished. 

The  Hamburg  correspondent  of  the  London  Post,  writ 
ing  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  the  State  duties  on  the  Elbe,  says  that  the 
United  States  consul  at  Hamburg  was  making  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of  th( 
payment  of  the  duties  on  the  expiration  of  the  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Hanover  in  Sixth  month  next. 

vas  rumoured  at  Constantinople  that  the  negotia. 

between  England  and  Turkey  in  relation  to  the 

occupation  of  the  Isle  of  Perim,  had  closed  by  an  accept- 
ance of  indemnity  by  the  Ottoman  government.  A  fire 
at  Constantinople  had  burnt  three  hundred  houses.  The 
palace  of  the  Governor  of  Adrianople  had  also  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

AUSTRALIA.— Intelligence  from  Sydney,  to  First  mo. 
13lh,  and  from  Melbourne,  to  the  16th.  The  total  ship- 
ments of  gold,  for  the  year  1857.  amounted  to  2,757,047 
ounces.  The  harvest  was  progressing  favourably,  and 
promised  to  be  abundant.  The  Parliament  of  New  South 
Wales  was  dissolved  on  the  19th  of  Twelfth  month,  and 
preparations  for  a  new  election  were  in  progress.  Ai 
education  bill  had  been  read  a  second  time  iu  the  As 
sembly  of  Victoria,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  11.  One  of  it 
provisions  renders  the  instruction  of  children  compul 

MEXICO.— At  the  latest  dates,  the  country  was  still 
distracted  by  civil  strife.  The  Zuloaga  governmeni 
which  has  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  priest- 
hood, remained  at  the  helm,  but  its  resources  were  be- 
lieved to  be  scanty,  and  its  early  tall  inevitable. 

UNITED  STATES.— Congress.— A  memorial  has  beer 
■eceived  from  the  Mormon  Legislature  of  Utah,  complain- 
ng  of  the  conduct  of  the  U.  S.  government  in  its  pro- 
ceedings  in  relation  to  the  territory.  The  paper  is  bold 
nd  defiant  in  its  tone.  The  House  of  Representatives 
.las  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  employment  of 
giments  of  volunteers,  to  aid  in  quelling  the  disturb- 
nces  in  Utah,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  &c. 
The  Senate  is  expected  to  sanction  the  measure.  The 
question  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution,  has  continued  the  subject  of  earnest 
debate ;  participated  in  by  many  members  on  both  sides. 
The  speeches  of  Senators  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Bell,  of  Tennessee,  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  attracted 
much  attention  from  their  ability  and  impressiveness. 
On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  Senator  Douglas,  who,  for 
some  time  previous,  had  been  absent  on  account  of  ill- 
ness, returned  to  his  place,  and  made  an  eloquent  and 
powerful  appeal  on  the  same  side. 

Aeui  ForA-.— Mortality  last  week,  464.     Natives  of  the 


United  States,  340.  Capital  continues  abundant,  whil. 
trade  exhibLts  but  few  symptoms  of  improvement. 

FMladelphta. -^ioTtuhly  last  week,  195.  The  whoL 
number  of  scholars  instructed  in  the  Public  Schools  las 
year,  was  57,521,  of  whom  29,650  were  boys,  and  27,87 
were  girls.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  was  955,  c 
whom  only  78  were  males.  The  expenses  of  the  yea 
were  §484,625.  The  provision  is  still  inadequate  for  th 
schooling  of  all  who  wish  to  attend.  At  the  date  of  th 
report,  3369  children  were  waiting  for  admission.  Trad 
has  partially  revived,  and  the  Market  street  houses  ar 
said  to  be  doing  a  moderate  spring  business.  The  num 
ber  of  unemployed  operatives  is  still  very  large. 

0A(0.— Both  branches  of  the  Legislature  have  passe- 
a  bill  repealing  the  acts  of  the  last  Legislature  for  th 
prevention  of  kidnapping  in  Ohio,  and  refusing  the  us 
of  the  State  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  fugitive  slaves 
The  number  of  common  school  districts  in  the  State,  i 
reported  to  be  8091 ;  scholars  enrolled,  602,347  ;  averag 
attendance,  350,867  ;  number  of  teachers  employed,  18. 
873  ;  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  $1,770,976. 

Kansas  Election. — Calhoun,  the  President  of  the  Lc 
compton  Constitutional  Convention,  has  made  up  h 
mind  to  reject  the  fraudulent  returns  from  Delawai 
Crossing,  and  give  certificates  of  election  to  the  Frt 
State  candidates.  He  regrets  that  this  decision  will  giv 
the  control  of  Kansas  to  a  party,  which  he  views  as  ini 
mical  to  good  order  and  the  laws  of  the  Union. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  attend  the  Semi-annual  Examinf 
tion,  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Second-day  evening,  tl 
5th  of  Fourth  month.  The  General  Committee  will  mei 
in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  9th  of  th 
same  month,  at  7  o'clock. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  4  o'clock,  an 
the  Committee  on  Admissions,  at  5  o'clock,  the  sau 
day.       -  David  Roberts,  Clerk. 

Third  mo.  23d,  1858. 

A  conveyance  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  arriv 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  trains,  on  Second-da. 
the  5th  of  Fourth  month,  for  the  accommodation  of  tt 
Visiting  Committee. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  "The  Association  of  Friem 
for  the  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  will  1 
held  on  Si.xth-day  evening.  Fourth  month  2d,  1858,  at 
o'clock,  in  the  third  story  room  over  Friends'  Boo 
store,  No.  304  Arch  street. 

Ohahles  J.  Allen,  Sec'y. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The   Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commem 
on  Second  day,  the  10th  of  Fifth  mouth.     Parents  ai 
Guardians  intending  to    send  children   as   pupils,  ' 
please  make  early  application  for   their   admission 
Joseph    Snowden,    Superintendent   at    the   School, 

PH   ScATTEKGOOD,   Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch   strci 
Philadelphia. 

Third  month  16th,  1858. 

TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Association 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  on  Ai 
street,  at  8  o'clockof  the  evening  of  the  3 1st  inst.  Thi 
interested  in  the  object  of  the  Association,  are  invii 
to  attend.  Nathan  Kite,  Clerk 

PhiUad.,  Third  mo.,  1858. 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Continued  from  pa^e  i2i2*j.) 

City  of  New  York,  Aug.  1,  1S.-|3. 

On  Thursday,  the  ninth  of  June,  I  left  Beirout 
on  my  return  home.  It  was  a  long  journey  of  six 
thousand  miles;  but  faith  and  joyful  anticipation 
had  an  influence  in  shortening  the  aspect  of  the 
distance.  There  were  many  vessels  in  the  bay; — 
the  larger  ones  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 
They  were  of  different  nations, — Austrian,  English, 
French  and  Sardinian.  I  saw  no  American  "flag! 
It  is  but  recently  that  American  vessels  have  traded 
here.  Among  the  vessels  was  the  French  .steamer, 
the  Tanorede.  She  floated  proudly  among  the 
smaller  ones  around  her.  As  she  was  to  sail  im- 
mediately for  Alexandria,  I  took  passage  in  her. 

At  Beirout  I  parted  with  the  much  valued  and 
beloved  companions,  with  whom  I  had  travelled 
from  England.  Mr.  Thompson  went  to  Damascus; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walcott  to  Constantinople.  I  went 
to  the  Tancrede  alone ;  and  there  was  no  one  on 
board  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  There  were 
passengers  from  different  nations ;  but  there  was 
no  one  from  England  or  America,  with  whom  I 
could  recall  or  establish  some  community  of  thought 
and  feeling.  As  our  captain  gave  the  signal  for 
departure,  I  looked  once  more  upon  the  city.  It 
rose  gracefully  from  the  shores  ;  its  ranges  of  light- 
coloured  stone-houses  ascending  one  above  another, 
interspersed  beyond  the  walls  with  its  flowering 
gardens,  and  with  its  groves  of  orange  trees  and 
mulberries.  I  saw  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  for 
the  last  time. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  the  steamer  left  the 
harbour.  In  the  evening  I  walked  the  deck.  The 
sails  were  set.  The  stars  shone  brightly.  Around 
us  was  the  great  desert  of  the  waters.  With  the 
stars  and  the  wide  heavens  above,  and  the  vast 
trackless  ocean  beneath,  and  with  no  one  with  whom 
I  could  converse,  I  felt  much  as  in  the  deserts  of 
Sinai.  My  heart  was  in  solitude;  but  in  that 
great  and  glorious  solitude  which  disrobes  itself  of 
false  and  earthly  influences,  and  leaves  it  with 
truth,  with  contemplation,  and  with  God. 
_  The  next  day  we  passed  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Caesaroa ; — the  work  of  Herod  the  Great, 
once  so  celebrated  for  its  artificial  harbour,  and 
which  has  a  connection  with  the  events  mentioned 
in  the  Xew  Testament.  This  city  was  about  fifty 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  thirty-five  miles 
from  Joppa,  in  a  north  direction  from  the  latter 
city.      St.  Paul  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  Caesarea 


for  the  space  of  two  years.  It  was  in  Caesarea 
that  the  Apostle  made  his  eloquent  plea  before 
Felix;  and  also  his  speech  before  Festus  and  king 
Agrippa.  Cornelius,  the  praying  and  almsgiving 
Centurion,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity,  re- 
sided here.  This  also  was  one  of  the  remarkable 
scenes  of  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 

Near  the  close  of  the  day,  the  steamer  stopped 
at  Jaffa,  the  Jopjia  of  the  Scriptures ; — of  which 
I  have  given  some  account  in  a  former  letter.  We 
anchored  in  the  open  ocean.  Boats  from  the  city 
soon  came  out.  1  took  a  boat  and  went  on  shore; 
—the  boatmen,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  little 
in  the  distance,  carrying  the  boat  through  a  nar- 
row pass  in  the  boiling  and  dangerous  reef  of  rocks, 
which  encloses  the  old  harbour.  I  saw  once  more 
the  excellent  American  consul,  who  is  a  resident 
of  this  place,  and  is  one  of  the  reformed  Armenians, 
who  are  awakening  thought  and  spreading  truth 
in  these  regions.  I  was  enabled  also  to  make  some 
further  and  very  satisfactory  inquiries  in  relation 
to  the  little  company  of  Americans,  to  whom  I 
have  formerly  referred,  who  are  settled  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Jaft'a,  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  and 
benefit  of  the  Jews.  The  labours  of  this  small  but 
devoted  band,  who  pursue  their  work  of  benevo- 
e  on  principles  somewhat  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, are  known  to  the  christian  community. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  we  proceeded  again 
on  our  voyage.  This  is  the  third  French  vessel  in 
which  I  have  sailed  since  I  left  America ;  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  bear  a  favourable  testimony  in 
each  case  to  the  good  order  and  conduct  of  the 
crew,  and  the  kindness  which  I  personally  experi- 
enced. In  our  voyage  from  Beirout  to  Alexandria, 
the  weather  was  favourable,  and  nothing  of  special 
interest  occurred.  I  had  access  to  books,  which 
were  placed  at  my  disposal  by  a  French  gentleman 
on  board.  The  crew,  with  that  vivacity  and  easi- 
ness to  be  aumsed,  which  are  characteristic  of 
Frenchmen,  contrived  to  occupy  a  portion  of  their 
time  with  the  feats  of  a  young  bear  which  had 
been  recently  caught  and  taken  on  board  from  the 
Lebanon  mountains.  The  bear  had  made  a  rather 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  cat ;  and  once  a  day 
and  sometimes  oftener  they  wire  let  loose  upon 
deck,  and  by  an  amicable  conlest  of  attack  and 
"■ght,  of  pursuit  and  vigilant  retreat,  in  which  the 
cat's  activity  had  on  the  whole  quite  an  advantage 
over  the  violent  but  clumsy  movements  of  the  bear, 
they  beguiled  many  hours  of  the  thoughtless 
sailors. 

Our  next  stopping-place  was  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  where  we  arrived  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  twelfth  of  June.  Slowly  the  vessel  made  its 
way  through  the  narrow,  winding  entrance  into  the 
magnificent  harbour.  It  was  at  Alexandria  that 
we  commenced  our  journey  up  the  Nile,  and  for 
the  deserts  of  Sinai.  I  have  said  in  a  former  let- 
ter what  I  had  to  say  of  that  city.  W^e  had  now, 
however,  a  new  form  of  experience.  Coming  from 
Syria,  we  were  obliged  to  pass  a  number  of  days 
in  quarantine.  A  state  of  quarantine,  though  ad- 
verse to  action,  is  generally  not  unfavouralile  to 
silence  and  reflection.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  In  the  room  assigned  me,  I  had  the  com- 
pany of  a  travelling  merchant  from  South  America, 


and  a  monk  from  Palestine  of  the  Franciscan  or- 
der. The  merchant  was  from  Colombia.  He  was  a 
well  disposed  man;  a  man  of  information;  and  made 
himself  entirely  agreeable.  The  monk  was  origin- 
ally from  France ; — from  some  small  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Rhone.  He  had  been  re- 
siding many  years  in  Palestine,  and  was  returning 
to  the  place  of  his  residence  in  early  life.  He  had 
with  him  a  Bible  in  the  Latin  vulgate  translation, 
which  he  read  almost  constantly.  It  was  pleasant 
to  converse  with  him.  He  manifested  no  asperity 
or  indifference  towards  those  who  differed  from  him 
in  opinions.  He  was  an  old  man,  very  gentle  iu 
his  manners  ; — had  seen  much  of  men  and  things  ; 
and  I  was  favourably  impressed  with  his  appear- 
ance. 

At  Alexandria  I  left  the  French  steamer,  which 
returned  in  a  few  days  to  Beirout,  on  its  way  to 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  Abandoning  the  plan 
which  I  had  formed  of  again  visiting  France,  I  en- 
gaged a  passage  for  Liverpool  by  the  way  of  Malta, 
in  an  English  screw-steamer,  the  Glasgow.  This 
vessel  was  delayed  a  few  days  after  the  expiration 
of  our  quarantine,  which  enabled  me  to  revisit 
some  of  the  objects  and  places  iu  the  city,  to  which 
I  have  formerly  referred.  I  found  that  even  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months  had  made  changes  in  its 
appearance.  Additional  buildings  were  in  the  ra- 
pid course  of  erection.  The  beautiful  English 
church,  which  adorns  the  great  European  Square, 
was  far  advanced  towards  its  completion ;  and  I 
saw  many  signs  of  growth  and  prosperity,  which 
led  to  the  opinion  that  Alexandria  might  yet  re- 
cover, by  means  of  its  great  advantages  of  position, 
and  under  the  influence  of  renovated  rights  and 
institutions,  something  of  its  ancient  wealth  and 
importance. 

In  the  city  of  Alexandria  are  collected  together 
many  who  have  fled  from  the  political  convulsions 
and  revolutions  of  Europe.  In  banishment,  poverty, 
and  sorrow,  they  often  .^ink  into  the  grave,  leaving 
behind  them  orphan  children,  who  need  a  degree 
of  sympathy  and  care,  which  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected in  a  foreign  country,  and  under  great  dif- 
ferences of  religion.  But  I  found  on  this  renewed 
visit,  that  the  "  Sisters  of  Charity,"  an  organized 
and  permanent  community  of  Catholics,  who  devote 
themselves  to  works  of  benevolence,  had  establish- 
ed themselves  here ;  and  had  become  the  adoptive 
mothers  of  many  of  these  orphans. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  visited  their  large 
Orphan  Asylum.  No  letters  of  introduction  were 
necessary  in  order  to  gain  admission.  Giving  a 
signal  at  the  gate  which  was  at  once  opened,  I  en- 
tered one  of  the  apartments  which  was  both  parlour 
and  library,  and  was  soon  introduced  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  establishment,  a  native  of  Ireland. 
She  exhibited  a  calm  propriety  and  dignity  of  man- 
ner, which  indicated  intellectual  and  social  culture, 
as  well  as  the  quiet  and  self-controlling  influences 
of  religion.  When  I  told  her  that  I  was  from 
America,  she  showed  an  increased  interest,  the 
cause  of  which  I  did  not  at  first  understand.  She 
showed  me  over  the  establishment,  and  very  cheer- 
fully gave  much  information  in  relation  to  it.  At 
parting  she  informed  mo  that  she  had  two  sisters 
in  America,  who  like  herself  were  members  of  the 
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"  Sisters  of  Charity,"  and  although  they  resided  der  plants.  But  the  description  written  in  1824  is 
at  New  Orleans,  far  distant  from  my  place  of  resi-  very  applicable  to  all  other  portions  of  the  bociety 
dence  yet  the  sight  of  one  from  the  same  land  both  as  regards  the  want  of  a  living  ministry,  and 
save  her  much  satisfaction,  and  seemed  to  bring  men  and  women  fitted  for  discerning  elders  in  the 
them  nearer  to  her.  As  a  Protestant,  but  disposed  church.  In  that  year,  she  says,  there  was  no  mi- 
to  rejoice  in  everything  which  is  good  under  what-  Inister  in  Cork,  nor  any  elder  among  the  men,  though 
ever  name,  I  mention  these  incidents  with  satisfac- 
tion and  interest. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [Lynes]  firnbb, 

An  evidence  of  degeneracy  is  to  be  found  at 
times  in  the  numerous  vacant  places  which  were 
once  occupied  by  true  ministers  and  elders,  who, 
having  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  required  by 
their  Lord,  have  been  gathered  away  Irom  the 
trials  of  time,  to  their  heavenly  mansions  of  rest. 
In  this  degeneracy,  some  may  be  prompted  to 
speak  to  the  people  without  the  divine  call,  and  the 
number  of  such  preachers  may  be  referred  to  by 
persons,  without  the  gift  of  discernment,  as  a  mark 
of  their  flourishing  state — the  bulk  of  words  and 
the  sound,  being  taken  as  the  standard  of  a  pros- 
perous condition  of  society.  "  But  what  is  the  chaff 
to  the  wheat?  saith  the  Lord.  Is  not  my  word  like 
as  a  fire  ?  saith  the  Lord  ;  and  like  a  hammer  that 
breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  ?" 

In  S.  Grubb's  visit  to  Ireland  in  1824,  she  found 
a  discouraging  state  of  the  Society,  owing  to  the 
declension'trom  the  life  of  Truth      "  ■" 


very  large  meeting.  On  her  return  to  her  home 
at  Chelmsford,  she  writes  in  the  Eighth  month  ; 

What  a  pity  that  the  want  of  obedience  on  the 
part  of  those  powerfully  called  should  prevent  them 
from  being  cho&en ;  yet  is  this  mournfully  and 
conspicuously  the  case;  and  I  often  fear  it  will 
still  be  so,  because  I  see  the  hindering  things  still 
prevail,  and  many  are  overcome  of  evil,  instead  of 
overcoming  evil  with.  good.  The  cup  of  life  is 
mingled  with  the  bitter,  as  well  as  the  sweet.  Were 
it  not  so,  we  should  be  ready  to  forget  that  this  is 
not  the  place  of  our  rest,  that  we  are  but  pilgrims 
and  strangers  here  below,  and  ought  to  be  diligent 
in  seeking  another,  and  a  better  country  of  unin- 
terrupted bliss,  where  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory  is  the  eternal  portion  of  those,  who,  having 
come  through  much  tribulation,  have  washed  their 
garments,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb.  Oh,  animating  consideration  !  Isnot 
this  worth  a  world  of  trials  and  a  fight  of  afflictions 
to  obtain  ?"  In  the  fight  of  affliction,  with  which 
the  followers  of  Christ  are  surrounded  from  various 
causes,  it  is  well  to  bring  these  truths  home  at  thi; 
day.  What  should  they  be,  into  what  temptations 
Our  minds  I  might  they  not  fall,  or  how  indifferent  might  they 


our  Society  in  this  land ;  for  although  there  are  a 
few  up  and  down,  who  feel  the  weight  of  things, 
we  think  that  fathers  and  mothers  arj  greatly 
wanting ;  the  number  being  lessened  within  a  few 
years,  and  the  dear  young  people  without  many 
examples  to  look  to.  It  is  however  a  day  of  pow- 
erful call  and  tender  visitation,  which  evinces  that 
yet  this  religious  Society  is  not  forsaken,  and  the 
meetings  have  closed  very  solemnly  in  this  general 
assembly."  "  There  are  many  precious  children 
in  this  nation,  whose  hearts  are  sometimes  tendered, 
but  how  applicable  is  the  language,  '  The  daughter 
of  my  people  is  become  cruel,  like  the  ostriches  in 
the  wilderness;'  and  how  many  young  men  there 
are,  who  are  strangers  and  aliens  to  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel ;  some  of  these  husbands  and  fa- 
thers, who  acquaint  not  themselves  with  the  Shep- 
herd's voice,  and  who  are  stumbling  upon  the  dark 
mountains.  But  our  painful  feelings  are  not  with 
out  accompanying  hope  that  it  is  a  time  of  renewed 
visitation  to  many  ;   and  sometimes  in  meetings  and 


they  no  trials  to  combat,  connected  with  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  the  support  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  These  call  into  action  the 
esercise  of  all  the  christian  virtues,  and  in  this 
exercise  there  is  a  growth  in  grace  from  stature  to 
stature,  and  finally  to  that  of  a  perfect  man  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.  Here  is  experienced  redemption  from  the 
world,  and  sanctification  and  justification  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our 
God,  in  deep  humility  before  Him. 

There  seemed  little  rest  for  this  devoted  servant, 
whose  example  should  lead  us  to  inquire  what  the 
Lord  would  have  us  to  do.  Second  month,  1825, 
she  says,  "  It  is  no  light  thing  to  be  a  member  of 
Chelmsford  Bleeting,  which  is  large  and  interesting; 
there  are  indeed  burdens  to  bear,  something  like 
standing  in  Jordan  with  the  weight  of  the  ark  upon 
the  shoulders,  until  the  people  pass  over.  Our  late 
visit  to  the  families  was  attended  with  relief;  the 
Lord  revealed  his  power  and  spirit  from  time  to 


families.  Truth  has  reigned  triumphantly,  to  thejtime;  so  that  the  authority  and  love  of  the  gospel 
praise  of  the  great  and  adorable  Name  of  the  long-  made  its  own  way,  and  was  generally  insome  degree 
sufferinc  Creator.     Mv  sense  is,  that  if  there  be  not  of  dominion  ;  and  some  of  the  succeeding  meetings 

have  been  highly  favoured,  the  contriting  influence 
of  Truth  spreading  and  prevailing  over  all.  We 
have  also  visited  many  meetings  in  this  country, 
in  all  which  I  think  we  may  say.  Ancient  Goodness 
near,  so  that  the  ministry  of  the  word  flowed 
to  the  people  like  a  living  stream.  It  would  now 
seem  as  if  I  had  written  fine  things  with  respect  to 
our  getting  on,  but  oh !  I  often  feel  left  to  a  sense 
of  my  own  nothingness,  in  a  manner  7nore  lamii- 


iffering  Creator.  My  sense  is,  that 
a  turning  to  the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of  heart, 
the  prophets,  the  true  ■prophets^  will  be  dumb,  and 
not  able  to  speak,  and  that  because  of  the  people 
continuing  to  join  themselves  to  idols.  And  the 
Lord  will  yet  make  the  remnant  of  Jacob  as  a  dew 
among  many  people,  and  a  remnant  it  will  indeed  be ; 
and  the  Lord  will  more  and  more  send  forth  his 
light  and  his  truth  in  this  island,  so  that  those  who 
sit  in  darkness,  shall  see  a  great  light,  and  they 
who  are  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  will 
behold  the  springing  up  of  light ;  and  in  their  be- 
lieving in  the  light,  shall  they  see  more  light,  and 
take  the  places  of  the  once  highly  favoured  and 
powerfully  visited  ones ;  and  the  Lord  will  yet  be 
glorified  in  Ireland, 

What  improvement  has  been  made  there  in  the 
thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  above  was 
written,  those  who  have  never  been  in  that  island, 

are  unable  to  decide.   We  hope  there  is  a  remnant !  I  fried  hard  to  lean  on  the  bo 
that  will  be  like  dew  to  the  visited  children,  and  who  was,  for  our  sakes  a  ma 


a  little  quiet;  but  how  transient,  how  momentary 
was  the  rest !  Ah  !  it  was  permitted  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  that  part  in  which  our  souls  groan,  be- 
ing in  bondaae,  and  longing  to  be  delivered  ;  not 
for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon." 
24th,  "  There  is  a  Bible  meeting  noAV  sitting  m 
Chelmsford  ;  it  will  be  well  if  both  speakers  and 
hearers  all  mind  what  that  good  book  tells  them, 
and  then  they  will  not  be  of  those  who  say,  '  Lord, 
Lord,  open  to  us,  for  we  have  done  mighty  works 
thy  name,'  but  who,  for  want  of  conformity  to 
the  Divine  mind,  are  not  acknowledged  after  all, 
by  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory." 

Respecting  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1625,  she 
writes,  "  The  Yearly  Meeting  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
time  of  much  favour,  even  to  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  I  was  often  put  in  mind  froni  what  I  lelt, 
of  the  ancient  compassionate  and  moving  language 
of  the  heavenly  Father,  respecting  his  people  for- 
merly— '  Is  Ephraim  my  dear  son?  Is  he  a  plea- 
sant child  ?  for  since  I  spake  against  him,  I  do 
earnestly  remember  him  still ;  therefore  my  bowels 
are  troubled  for  him;  I  will  surely  have  mercy 
upon  him,  saith  the  Lord.'  There  were  two  visits 
to  the  men's  meeting,  during  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  what  is  singular,  I  was  present  at  each.  In 
the  first  instance,  dear  Martha  Smith,  of  Doncaster, 
proposed  my  going  with  her,  and  the  second  was  a 
visit  that  I  had  to  pay  to  our  brethren  near  then 
conclusion ;  both  tended  to  my  relief,  for  my  exer- 
cise was  great;  and  in  the  first  I  was  witness  to  th( 
overflowing  cup  of  dear  M.  S.  in  an  extraordinar} 
nanner.  I  want  to  say  a  little  of  this  friend.  Slu 
fas  about  five  years  in  a  low  state  of  mind,  whiel 
he  described  in  a  Select  Meeting,  as  darkness 
blacker  than  that  of  midnight;  and  said  that  the 
dragon's  mouth  was  wide  open  to  swallow  her  up 
so  that  no  language  could  be  found  sufficiently  ap- 
propriate to  set  forth  the  distress  she  was  in ;  anc 
that  in  a  moment  the  light  broke  forth,  dispelling 
all  her  gloom,  and  she  could  sing  Alleluia  to  th( 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  her  great  and  mighty 
Deliverer.  I  have  been  with  M.  S.  sometimes,  ou 
of  meeting  while  in  London,  when  she  was  also  lib 
a  vessel  that  must  have  vent,  to  declare  of  th. 
Lord's  goodness  and  power,  and  to  invite  all  t( 
partake  thereof.  Strange  as  it  mightseem  for  "- 
to  go  twice  to  visit  our  brethren,  especially  as  I 
much  opened  and  enlarged  the  first  time,  I  could 
not  rest  without  making  the  attempt  the  secon( 
time;  and  indeed  it  was  quite  a  diflcrcnt  thm; 
from  the  first,  for  it  was  speaking  to  those  who  ha( 
been  witnesses  to  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty  dur 
ing  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  some  hundred 
who  were  added  to  the  number  there  when  I  wen 
before.  Oh !  it  was  a  solemn  time  indeed  :  ther 
such  an  awful  silence  over  that  large  assem 
bly,  and  under  this  it  separated— praised  be  tb 

The  mo.st  desirable  state  of  mind  before  th 


hating  and  depressing  than  I  can  tell.  _  It  is  the 
Lord's  power  that  I  wish  to  magnify,  and  if  I  glory, 
it  is  in  my  infirmities."  She  appears,  about  the  fiftieth 
year  of  her  age,  to  have  felt  her  system  to  begin 
to  be  shaken,  probably  in  part  through_  the  great 
exercise  she  passed  through  in  her  ministerial  la- 
bours which  began  at  a  very  early  age.  Fourth 
month,  she  says,  "  I  can  remember  nervous  suffer- 
ing so  severe,  as  is  by  no  means  to  be  described, 
m  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
of  sorrows,  once  in 


through  dedication  be  enabled  to  nourish  the  ten-  |body  of  flesh,  and  through  his  mercy,  I  did  obtain 


Father  of  mercies  is,  that  of  true  contrition ; 
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The  Kalahari  Desert. 
The  sp^cc  from  the  Orange  River  in  tbe  south 
lat.  29^,  to   Lake  Ngami   in  the   north,  and  from 
about  24'  east  Ion.  to  near  the  west  coast,   has 
been  called  a  desert,  simply  because  it  contains 
running  water,  and  very  little  water  in  wells.     It 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  vegetation  and  inhabi- 
tants, for  it  is  covered  with  grass  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  creeping  plants ;  besides  which  there  are 
large  patches  of  bushes  and  even  trees.     It  is  re- 
markably flat,  but  intersected  in  different  parts  by 
the  beds  of  ancient  rivers ;   and   prodigious   herds 
of  certain   antelopes,   which   require   little    or   no 
water,   roam  over  the  trackless  plains.     The  in- 
habitants, Bushmen  and  Bakalahari,  prey  on  the 
game  and  ou  the  countless  rodentia  and  small  spe- 
cies of  the  feline  race  which  subsist  on  these.     In 
general,  the  soil  is  light-coloured  sol't  sand,  nearly 
pure  silica.     The  beds  of  the   ancient  rivers  con 
tain  much  alluvial  soil;  and  as  that  is  baked  hart 
by  the  burning  gun,  rain-water  stands  in  pools  in 
some  of  them  for  several  months  in  the  year. 
The  quantity  of  grass  which  grows  on  th 
markatle  region,  is  astonishing,  even  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  India.     It  usually  rises  in  tuits 
with  bare  spaces  between,  or  the  intervals  are  oc 
cupied    by   creeping  plants,   which,   having   their 
roots  buried  far  beneath  the  soil,  feel  little  the  ef 
fects  of  the  scorching  sun.     The  number  of  these 
which  have  tuberous  roots,  is  very  great;  and  their 
structure    is    intended    to    supply   nutriment    and 
moisture,  when,  during  the  long  droughts,  they  can 
be  obtained  nowhere  else.     Here  we  can  have  an 
example  of  a  plant,  not  generally  tuber-bearing, 
becoming  so  under  circumstances  where  that  ap- 
pendage is  necessary  to  act  as  a  reservoir  for  pre- 
serving its  life ;   and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  An- 
gola to  a  species  of  grape-bearing  vine,  which  is  so 
furnished   for   the   same   purpose.     The  plant    to 
which  I  at  present  refer,  is  one  of  the  cucurbitaceae, 
which  bears  a  small,  scarlet-coloured,  eatable  cu- 
cumber.    Another  plant,   named    Leroshira,  is  a 
ibles.-iing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert.     We  see 
;a  small  plant  with  linear  leaves,  and  a  stalk  not 
ithicker  than  a  crow's  quill ;  on  digging  down  a  fool 
lor  eighteen  inches  beneath,  we  come  to  a  tuber 
■often  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  young  child ;  when 
tile  rind  is  removed,  we  find  it  to  be  a  mass  of  eel 
lular  tissue,  filled   with   fluid   much  like  that  in  ; 
young  turnip.     Owing   to   the  depth  beneath  the 
at  which  it  is  found,  it  is  generally  deliciously 
cool  and  refreshing.     Another  kind,  named  Mokuri, 
s  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  long- 
ontinued  heat  parches  the  soil.     This  plant  is  an 
berbaceous  creeper,  and  deposits  under  ground  a 
lumber  of  tubers,  .some  as  large  as  a  man's  head, 
spots  in   a  circle  a  yard  or  more,  horizontally, 
rom  the  stem.     The  natives  strike  the  ground  on 
he  circumference  of  the  circle  with  stones,  till,  by 
learing  a  difference  of  sojnd,  they  knew  the  water- 
)earing  tuber  to  be  beneath.     They  then  dig  down 
f)0t  ov  so,  and  find  it. 

I5ut  the  most  surprising  plant  of  the  desert  is 
he  wiiterwelou  (Cucuiiiis  Gaffer).  In  years  when 
uore  than  the  usual  quantity  of  rain  falls,  vast 
racts  of  the  country  are  literally  covered  with 
ho.se  melons;  this  was  the  case  annually  when  the 
all  of  rains  was  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  the 
iakeraiiis  sent  trading  parties  every  year  to  the 
like.  It  happens  commonly  once  every  ten  or 
levsn  years,  and  for  the  last  three  times  its  oc- 
urrence  has  coincided  with  an  extraordinarily  wet 
eason.  Then  animals  of  every  sort  and  name, 
ncluding  man,  rejoice  in  the  rich  supply.  The 
lephaiit,  true  lord  of  the  forest,  revels  in  this  fruit, 
nd  so  do  the  different  .species  of  rhinoceros,  al- 
hough  naturally  so  diverse  in  their  choice  of  pas- 


ture. The  various  kinds  of  antelopes  feed  on  them 
with  equal  avidity,  and  lions,  hyenas,  jackalls,  and 
mice,  all  seem  to  know  and  appreciate  the  common 
blessing.  These  melons  are  not,  however,  all  of 
them  eatable.;  some  are  sweet,  and  others  so  bitter 
that  the  whole  are  named  by  the  Boers  the  "  bitter 
watermelon."  The  natives  select  them  by  striking 
one  melon  after  another  with  a  hatchet,  and  apply- 
ing the  tongue  to  the  gashes.  They  thus  readily 
distinguish  between  the  bitter  and  sweet.  The 
bitter  are  deleterious,  but  the  sweet  are  quite 
wholesome.  This  peculiarity  of  one  species  of 
plants  bearing  both  sweet  and  bitter  fruits,  occurs 
also  in  a  red,  eatable  cucumber,  often  met  with  in 
the  country.  It  is  about  four  inches  long,  and 
about  au  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour  when  ripe.  Many  are  bitter, 
others  quite  sweet.  Even  melons  in  a  garden  may 
be  made  bitter  by  a  few  bitter  melons  in  the  vi- 
cinity. The  bees  convey  the  pollen  from  one  to 
the  other. 

The  human  inhabitants  of  this  tract  of  country 
consist  of  Bushmen  and  Bakalahari.  The  former 
are  probably  the  aborigines  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  continent,  the  latter  the  remnants  of  the 
first  emigration  of  Bechuanas.  The  Bushmen  live 
in  the  desert  from  choice,  the  Bakalahari  from 
compulsion,  and  both  possess  an  intense  love  of 
liberty.  The  Bushmen  are  exceptions  in  language, 
race,  habits,  and  appearance.  They  are  the  only 
real  nomades  in  the  country ;  they  never  cultivate 
the  soil,  nor  rear  any  domestic  animals  save 
wretched  dogs.  They  are  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  game,  that  they  follow  them 
in  their  migrations,  and  prey  upon  them  from  place 
to  place,  and  thus  prove  as  complete  a  check  upon 
their  inordinate  increase  as  the  other  carnivora. 
The  chief  subsistence  of  the  Bushmen  is  the 
of  game,  but  that  is  eked  out  by  what  the  women 
collect  of  roots  and  beans  and  fruits  of  the  desert. 
Those  who  inhabit  the  hot,  sandy  plains  of  the 
desert,  possess  generally  thin,  wiry  forms,  capable 
of  great  exertion  and  of  severe  privations.  5lany 
are  of  low  stature,  though  not  dwarfish ;  the  speci- 
mens brought  to  England  have  been  selected,  like 
costermonger's  dogs,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
ugliness  ;  consequently,  English  ideas  of  the  who" 
tribe,  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  uj^ 
liest  specimens  of  the  English  were  exhibited  in 
Africa  as  characteristic  of  the  entire  British  na- 
tion. That  they  are  like  baboons  is  in  some  degree 
true,  just  as  these  and  other  simiaa  are  in  some 
points  frightfully  human. 

The  Bakalahari  are  traditionally  reported  to  be 
the  oldest  of  the  Bechuana  tribes,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  possessed  enormous  herds  of  the  large- 
horned  cattle  mentioned  by  Bruce,  until  they  were 
despoiled  of  them  and  driven  into  the  desert  by  a 
fresh  migration  of  their  own  nation.  Living  ever 
since  on  the  same  plains  with  the  Bushmen,  sub- 
jected to  the  same  influences  of  climate,  enduring 
the  same  thirst,  and  subsisting  on  similar  food  for 


(These  are  lions,  panthers,  leopards,  hyenas,  jack- 
alls,  and  several  small  carnivora  of  the  feline  spe- 
cies, the  ocelot,  lynx,  kc,  as  well  as  several  varie- 
ties of  the  antelope.)  They  are  a  timid  race,  and 
in  bodily  developcment  often  resemble  the  abori- 
gines of  Australia.  Their  children's  eyes  lack 
lustre.  I  never  saw  them  at  play.  *  *  The 
dread  of  visits  from  Bechuanas  of  strange  tribes 
causes  the  Bakalahari  to  choo.se  their  residences 
far  from  water;  and  they  not  unfrequently  hide 
their  supplies  by  filling  the  pits  with  sand  and 
making  a  fire  over  the  spot.  When  they  wish  to 
draw  water  for  u.-e,  the  women  come  with  twenty 
or  thirty  of  their  water-vessels  in  a  bag  or  net  on 
their  backs.  These  water-vessels  consist  of  ostrich 
egg-.shells,  with  a  hole  in  the  end  of  each,  such  as 
would  admit  one's  finger.  The  women  tie  a  bunch 
of  grass  to  one  end  of  a  reed  about  two  feet  long, 
and  insert  it  into  a  hole  dug  as  deep  as  the  arm 
will  reach;  then  ram  down  the  wet  sand  firmly 
round  it.  Applying  the  mouth  to  the  free  end  of 
the  reed,  they  form  a  vacuum  in  the  grass  beneath, 
which  the  water  collects,  and  in  a  short  time 
3s  into  the  mouth.  An  egg-shell  is  placed  on  the 
ground  alongside  the  reed,  some  inches  below  the 
mouth  of  the  sucker.  A  straw  guides  the  water 
'nto  the  hole  of  the  vessel,  as  she  draws  mouthful 
after  mouthful  from  below.  The  water  is  made  to 
pass  along  the  outside,  not  through  the  straw.  If 
any  one  will  attempt  to  squirt  water  into  a  bottle 
placed  some  distance  below  his  mouth,  he  will  soon 
perceive  the  wisdom  of  the  Bushwoman's  contri- 
vance for  giving  the  stream  direction  by  means  of 
a  straw.  The  whole  stock  of  water  is  thus  passed 
through  the  woman's  mouth  as  a  pump,  and,  when 
taken  home,  is  carefully  buried.  I  have  come  into 
villages  where,  had  we  acted  a  domineering  part, 
and  rummaged  every  hut,  we  should  have  found 
nothing  ;  but  by  sitting  down  quietly  and  waiting 
with  patience  until  the  villagers  were  led  to  form 
a  favourable  opinion  of  us,  a  woman  would  bring 
out  a  shellful  of  the  precious  fluid  from  I  know  not 
where. 

The  so-called  desert,  it  may  be  observed,  is  by 
no  means  a  useless  tract  of  country.  Besides  sup- 
porting multitudes  of  both  small  and  large  animals, 
it  sends  something  to  the  market  of  the  world,  and 
has  proved  a  refuge  to  many  a  fugitive  tribe — to 
the  Bakalahari  first,  and  to  the  other  Bechuanas 
in  turn — as  their  lands  were  overrun  by  the  tribe 
of  true  Caffres,  called  Matebele. — Livingst07ie's 
Rescarclws  in  Africa. 


The  True  Christian. — The  christian  is  a  man, 
and  more ;  an  earthly  saint,  an  angel  clothed  in 
flesh,  the  only  lawful  image  of  his  Maker  and  Re- 
deemer ;  the  abstract  of  God's  church  on  earth;  a 
model  of  heaven,  made  up  in  clay  ;  the  living  tem- 
ple of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

For  his  disposition,  it  hath  in  it  as  much  of  hea- 
ven as  his  earth  may  make  room  for. 

He  were  not  a  man,  if  he  were  quite  free  from 
centuries,  they  seem  to  supply  a  standing  proof  j  corrupt  affections  ;  but  these  he  masters,  and  keeps 
that  locality  is  not  always  sufficient  of  itself  to  in  with  a  strait  hand,  and  if  at  any  time  they  grow 
account  for  difference  in  races.     The  Bakalahari  testy  and  headstrong,  he  breaks  them  with  a  severe 


retain  in  undying  vigour  the  Bechuana  love  for 
agriculture  and  domestic  animals.  They  hoe  their 
gardens  annually,  though  often  all  they  can  hope 
for  is  a  supply  of  melons  and  pumpkins.  And  they 
carefully  rear  small  herds  of  goats,  though  I  have 
seen  them  lift  water  for  them  out  of  small  wells 
th  a  bit  of  ostrich  egg-shell,  or  by  spoonfuls. 
They  generally  attach  themselves  to  influential 
men  in  the  different  Bechuana  tribes,  living  adja- 
cent to  their  desert  home,  in  order  to  obtain  sup- 
plies of  spears,  knives,  tobacco  and  dogs,  in  ex- 
change for  the  skins  of  the  animals  they  may  kill. 


discipline,  and  will  rather  punish  himself  than  not 
tame  them.  He  checks  his  appetite  with  discreet, 
but  strong  denials,  and  forbears  to  pamper  nature, 
lest  it  grows  wanton  and  impetuous.  He  walks  on 
earth,  but  converses  in  heaven,  having  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  invisible  world,  and  enjoying  a  sweet  com- 
munion with  God  his  Saviour.  While  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  sits  in  darkness,  he  lives  in  a  perpe- 
tual light ;  the  heaven  of  darkness  is  opened  to 
none  but  him ;  thither  his  eye  picrceth,  and  beholds 
those  beams  of  inaccessible  glory  which  shine  in  no 
face  but  his. 


i3G 


THE    FRIEND. 


He  is  holily  temperate  in  the  use  of  all  God's 
blessings,  as  knowing  by  -whom  tbey  are  given,  and 
to  what  end;  neither  dares  either  to  mislay  them, 
or  to  mis-spend  them  lavishly,  as  duly  weighing 
upon  what  terms  he  receives  them,  and  tore-expect- 
ing an  account.  Such  a  hand  doth  he  carry  upon 
his  pleasures  and  delights,  that  they  run  not  away 
with  him.  He  knows  how  to  slacken  the  reins 
without  a  debauched  kind  of  dissoluteness,  and  how 
to  straiten  them  without  a  sullen  rigour. — Hull 


For  "The  Friend 

BlOGRAPniCAl   SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Contiuued  from  page  229.) 
ELIZABETH   ASHBBIDGE. 
It  was  now  early  in  the  year  1737,  and  Eliza- 
beth Sullivan,  remembering  her  uncle  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania provinces,  felt  a  desire  to  visit  him  and 
his  family.     Her  husband  consented,  and  taking 
a  certificate  of  her  membership  in  the  Church   of 
England,  she  started  on  horseback,  her  husband 
accompanying  her  over  to  the  main  land.     In  her 
passage  through  Jersey,  she   fell  from  her  horse, 
and,  being  unable  to  travel  for  several  days,  was 
very  kindly  cared  for  by  a  Dutchman  and  his  wife, 
who  would  receive  no  recompense  for  their  atten- 
tion, but  who,  on  parting,  urged   her  if  she  ever 
came  that  way  again,  to  call  and  lodge  with  them 
On  her  way  she  learned  that  her  relations  were 
Quakers,  and  her  aunt   a   minister   among  them 
Being  very  much  prejudiced  against  Friends,  and 
scarcely  d'eeming  them  christians,  she  felt  almost 
disposed  to  turn  back,  looking  for  little  comfort 
from  the  visit.     She  went  from  Trenton  to  Phila- 
delphia by  water,  and  from  thence  proceeded  on 
horseback.     She   found  her  uncle  dead,   and   his 
widow  married  again,  but  she  was  treated  by  her 
and  her  husband  with  great  kindness.     Soon  after 
her  arrival,  seeing  a  book  lying  on  a  table,  she  took 
it    up.     Her  aunt  observing   her,  said,   "Cousin, 
that  is  a  Quaker's  book."     Elizabeth  wondering 
what  the  Quakers  could  write  about,  opened  it.    She 
bad  heard  they  denied  the  Scriptures,  and  had  no 
other  Bible  than  George  Fox's  journal,  and  denied 
the  ordinances.     She  read,  and  was  soon  melted 
to  tears.     In  order  that  she  might  not  be  seen,  she 
took  the  book  to  the  garden,  and  read  the  piece 
she  first  commenced  on,  before  her  return.  As  deep 
answers  to  deep,  so  the   experience  laid  d 
the  book,  did  to  that  of  her  own  heart.     She  often 
was  obliged  to  pause  in  reading,  to  give  vent  to 
her  tears.     In  the  fulness  of  feeling,  she  involun- 
tarily  exclaimed,  "My  God!  must  I,  if  ever  I 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  thy  Truth,  be  of  this 
man's  opinion,  who  has  sought  thee  as  I  have  done? 
Must  I  join  this  people,  to  whom  a  few  hours  ago 
I  preferred  the  papists  'I     0  thou  God  of  my  sal- 
vation, and  of  my  life,  who  hath  abundantly  mani- 
fested thy  long-suffering  and  tender  mercy,  in  re- 
deeming me  as  from  the  lowest  hell,  a  monument 
of  thy  grace  !     Lord,  my  soul  beseeches  thee  to  di- 
rect me  in  the  right  way,  and  keep  me  from  error ; 
so  will  I  perform  my  covenant,  and  think  nothing 
too  near  to  part  with,  for  thy  Name's  sake.     If 
these  things  be  so,  0  happy  people,  thus  beloved 
of  God." 

She  slept  but  little  that  night,  and  in  the  cogita- 
tions of  her  heart,  remembering  that  in  the  last 
day  there  should  some  arise,  who  should  deceive 
if  possible,  the  very  elect,  she  concluded  she  had 
got  amongst  them.  So  for  weeks  she  would  not 
touch  any  of  their  books.  The  next  day  after  her 
arrival  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  far  from 
any  Episcopal  place  of  worship,  she  went  to  meet 


ino-  with  the  family.  As  they  sat  in  silence,  she  ward  appearance  she  did  not  resemble  the  Quakers^ 
thought  the  company  assembled  looked  like  fools,  I  yet  they  all  believed  her  one,  and  when  she  would 
and  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  them  to  | involuntarily  sigh,  the  church-warden  would  say, 
have  staid  at  home  and  read  their  Bibles.  She  "  There,  did  not  I  tell  you,  your  wife  was  a  Quaker, 
became  very  drowsy,  and,  whilst  asleep,  had  nearly  and  she  will  become  a  preacher !"  On  one  such 
fallen  over.  occasion  her  husband  came  up  to  her,  and  said, 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  an  afternoon  meeting  "  You  had  better  be  hanged  on  that  day."  In 
was  held,  at  which  that  eminent  minister  of  the  conformity  with  what  she  no  doubt  thought  was 
gospel,  "William  Hammonds  was  present.  Her  |  truth,  she  said  she  was  not  a  Quaker.  This,  on 
mind  was  prejudiced  against  him,  but  soon  after  |  consideration,  seemed  like  denying  her  convictions, 
he  commenced  speaking,  she  was  humbled.  He  for  although  she  was  not  a  member,  yet  she  was 
preached  the  gospel  with  such  power  and  authority,  satisfied  that  their  principles  were  the  Truth.  She 
that  she  could  but  confess  it  was  tnith.  In  the  now,  for  three  months,  passed  through  a  season  of 
morning,  she  had  been  disputing  with  her  uncle  spiritual  darkness  and  despair,  believing  that  she 
respecting  water  baptism,  and  William  Hammond,  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  Her  hus- 
treating  on  the  same  subject,  removed  all  her 
scruples  against  Friends'  views.     Still  she  did  not 


deem  his  communication  of  that  subject  to  have 
been  in  the  opening  of  Divine  revelation,  but  sup- 
posed her  uncle  and  aunt  had  told  him  of  their 
conversation  with  her.  They  however  cleared  them- 
selves of  the  charge,  for  they  had  not  seen  him,  till 
he  came  into  the  meeting. 

After  ascertaining  that  he  had  not  spoken  from 
hearsay,  she  says,  "  I  then  viewed  him  as  the  mes- 
senger of  God  to  me,  and,  laying  aside  my  preju- 
dices, opened  my  heart  to  receive  the  Truth ;  the 
beauty  of  which  was  shown  to  me,  with  the  glory 
of  those  who  continue  faithful  to  it.  I  had  also 
revealed  to  me,  the  emptiness  of  all  shadows  and 
types,  which,  though  proper  in  their  day,  were  now, 
by  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God,  at  an  end,  and 
everlasting  righteousness,  which  is  a  work  in  the 
heart,  was  to'be  established  in  the  room  thereof. 
I  was  permitted  to  see  that  all  I  had  gone  through, 
was  to  prepare  me  for  this  day;  and  that  the  time 
was  near,  when  it  would  be  required  of  me  to  go 
and  declare  to  others  what  the  God  of  mercy  had 
done  for  my  soul;  at  which  I  was  surprised,  and 
desired  to  be  excused,  lest  I  should  bring  disho- 
nour to  the  Truth,  and  cause  His  holy  name  to  be 
evil  spoken  of" 

She  kept  all  these  things  to  herself,  and  finding 
a  school,  engaged  therein,  and  wrote  to  her  hus- 
band, desiring  him  to  come  for  she  had  found  a 
place  also  for  him.  She  loved  to  go  to 
and  although  she  did  not  appear  hke  a  Friend,  yet 
the  neighbours  began  to  call  her  a  Quaker,  and 
told  her  they  supposed  she  intended  to  be  a  fool, 
and  turn  preacher.  She  then  went  into  greater 
excess  in  her  apparel,  to  remove  the  impression 
from  others.  Beibre  her  husband  reached  her,  he 
was  told   she  had   turned   Quaker,   at  which 


band,  finding  that  his  arguments,  abuse  and  revil- 
ings  produced  no  effect,  went  to  the  Episcopal 
priest  at  Chester  to  inquire  what  could  be  done 
with  her.  He  advised  him  to  take  her  out  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  some  place  where  there  were  no  Qua- 
kers. The  husband  cared  not  where  they  went,  so 
she  could  be  restored  to  her  natural  life  and  mirth- 
fulness,  and  EUzabeth  believing  that  all  hope  for 
her  was  over,  made  no  opposition.  They  walked 
fifteen  miles  to  Wilmington,  from  whence  they 
passed  by  water  to  Philadelphia.  Going  to  a  ta- 
vern on  their  arrival,  her  husband  told  the  com- 
pany that  his  wife  having  become  a  Quaker,  he 
was  going  to  find  out  a  place  where  there  was  none. 
He  told  them  she  had  been  a  good  dancer,  but 
now  he  could  get  her  neither  to  dance  nor  sing, 
One  of  the  company  then  said,  "  I'll  fetch  a  fiddle, 
nd  we'll  have  a  dance."  Elizabeth  felt  desirous 
of  having  an  opportunity  of  confessing  the  Truth 
and  although  very  much  afraid  of  her  husband's 
temper,  resolved  not  to  comply  whatever  the  con- 
sequence might  be.  He  took  her  hand,  and  said 
'  Come,  my  dear,  shake  off  this  gloom,  and  let  u 
have  a  civil  dance  ;  you  would,  now  and  then,  whei 
you  were  a  good  church-woman,  and  that's  bette 
than  a  stiff  Quaker."  She  desired  to  be  excused 
and  though  she  feared  to  say  much,  yet  did  not  con 
form,  as  he  pulled  her  round  the  room.  The  mu 
sician,  seeing  the  tears  flowing  from  her  eyes,  said 
"  I'll  play  no  more  ;  let  your  wife  alone." 

A  person,  from  Freehold,  in  East  Jersey,  being  i 
the  room,  said,  "  I  see  your  wife's  a  Quaker;  bu 
if  you'll  take  my  advice,  you  need  not  go  so  fa 
as  you  intend ;  come  and  live  with  us ;  we'll  soo 
cure  her  of  Quakerism,  and  we  want  a  schoolmas 
ter  and  schoolmistress  too."  This  proposition,  t' 
i  which  her  husband  acceded,  opened  the  way  fc 
{Elizabeth's  relief  from  her  sorest  troubles.     SL 


stamped  in  anger,  and   declared,  "I  had  rather  telt  peai 
have  heard  that  she  was  dead,  well  as  I  love  her ; 
for,  if  it  be  so,  all  my  comfort   is  gone."     It  was 

fter  a  separation  of  four  months  that  they  met. 
Elizabeth  welcomed  him  with,  "  My  dear,  I  am 

lad  to  see  thee."  At  this  in  a  great  rage,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  The  devil  thee  thee ;  don't  thee  me." 
She,  by  mild  language  and  kindness,  somewhat 
quieted  him,  and  presented  him  to  her  relations ; 
but  when  alone,  he  told  her  he  perceived  that  her 
relations  had  made  a  Quaker  of  her.  Slie  denied 
their  having  done  so,  for  she  had  not  .'spoken  to 
them  of  the  condition  of  her  mind.  He  was  deter- 
mined she  should  not  continue  among  them,  and 
finding  a  place  where  he  could  get  a  school,  nearly 
thirty  miles  from  her  relatives,  he  engaged  it,  and 
walked  all  the  way  back  on  a  Seventh-day  aftr 
noon,  to  keep  hi 
day, 


!  for  having  borne  her  testimony  again! 
dancing,  and  whilst  tears  of  contrition  flowed,  st 
prayed,  "  Lord,  I  dread  to  ask,  and  yet  withoi 
thy  gracious  pardon,  I  am  miserable.  I  therefo! 
fall  down  before  thy  throne,  imploring  mercy  i 
thy  right  hand.  O  Lord,  once  more,  I  beseec 
thee,  try  my  obedience,  and  then,  in  whatsoevi 
thou  commandest,  I  will  obey  thee,  and  not  fear 
confess  thee  before  men."  Her  cries  were  hear 
the  Lord  gave  her  comfort,  and  set  her  soul  oni 
more  at  liberty  to  praise  him. 

On  their  way  to  Freehold,  they  stopped  at  t! 
house  of  the  kind  Dutchman  before  mentioned,  ai 
at  his  invitation  and  request  spent  two  or  thr 
days  with  him  and  his  wife.  Whilst  there,  a  lar 
meeting  of  the  Presbyterians  was  held,  for  the  tr 

.  ^^ _,  of  one  of  their  ministers  for  drunkenness.     Eliz 

from  going  to  meeting  on  Fir^t- 1 beth  found  great  divisions  among  them,  soi 
wished  the  old  drunkard  restored,  others  were 
in  this  new  situation,  Elizabeth  had  little  out-|favour  of  a  young  one  they  had  had  on  trial,  a: 
ward  comfort,  for  the  man  at  whose  house  her  bus- j still  there  was  a  third  party  who  wished  them 
band  had  taken  board,  was  a  church-warden,  very  import  a  new  one  from  iS'ew  England, 
much  opposed  to  Friends,  and  endeavoured  to  irri-  In  reply  to  this  last  suggestion,  one  said,  "  Wl 
tate  her  husband  against  them.     Although  to  out-  we  have  been   at  the  expense,  which  will  not 


trifling  of  fetching  this  gentleman  from  New  Eng- 
land, perhaps  he'll  not  stay  with  us."  "Don't 
you  know  how  to  make  him  stay?"  "No,  sir." 
"Give  him  a  large  salary,  and  I'll  engage,  he'll 
stay."  Elizabeth  saw  that  the  ministry  of  such 
men  was  not  for  the  love  of  souls,  but  the  love  of 
money.  She  says,  "  One  of  these  men,  called  a 
reverend  Divine,  had,  to  my  knowledge,  left  his 
flock  on  Long  Island,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  could  get  more  money.  I  heard  some  of 
them  on  the  Island  say,  they  had  almost  impover- 
ished themselves,  in  order  to  keep  him;  but  being 
unable  to  equal  what  was  offered  at  Philadelphia, 
he  left  them.  Surely  these  are  the  shepherds  who 
regard  the  fleece  more  than  the  flock,  and  in  whose 
mouths  are  lies,  when  they  say  they  are  ambassa- 
dors of  Christ,  whose  command  was,  '  Freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


Beantifnl  Incident, 
The  Cliff  Swallow  is  not,  we  believe,  a  regular 
sojourner  in  these  parts.  His  visits  are  believed 
to  be  only  occasional — few  and  far  between.  At 
any  rate,  we  are  informed  that  he  has  no  regular 
haunts.  The  farm  that  he  gladdens  this  year,  may 
not  be  cheered  by  his  presence  for  many  coming  sea- 
sons. 

We  have  an  excellent  anecdote  to  tell  of  these 
interesting  birds.  It  was  related  to  us,  (if  not  by 
an  eye-witness,)  by  one  who  received  it  from  an 
undoubted  source.  These  birds,  as  do  nearly  all 
the  birds  of  this  latitude,  take  their  departure  hence 
iwith  the  summer  for  the  warmer  skies.  Several 
years  since  a  large  number  of  them  had  their  nests 
upon  a  barn  in  the  south  part  of  Deerfield.  At 
|the  usual  period  their  northern  homes  were  aban- 
doned, and  the  tribe  took  its  flight  for  the  tropics. 
jAfter  a  time  a  solitary  individual  was  seen  linger- 
ing among  the  forsaken  habitations.  Various  con- 
jectures were  started  to  account  for  its  tarrying. 
It  might  be  that  he  had  not  strength  enough  for  so 
distnnt  an  expedition;  or  he  might  have  been  ac- 
cidentally left  behind  in  the  general  migration, 
and  found  himself  too  timid  to  encounter  the  perils 
of  the  journey  alone.  The  autumn  passed  away 
and  still  that  solitary  stranger  remained,  braving 
;he  fro-^ts  and  peltings  of  the  storms  of  winter. 
Spring  came,  and  yet  he  was  there.  An  occur- 
rence, so  singular,  and  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the 
migrating  tribes,  caused  his  motions  to  be  watched 
ivith  more  attention.  At  length  another  head  was 
ibserved,  protruded  from  one  of  the  nests,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  abode  of  the  bird,  which  had  been 
narked  with  so  much  interest. 

On  exiimining  that  nest,  the  mystery  was  beau- 
ifully  solved.  Another  swallow  was  found  there 
I  prisoner.  One  of  the  legs  had  become  entangled 
)y  a  thread  of  horse-hair  which  had  been  used  in 
;he  lining  of  the,  nest,  and  held  it  there  a  captive, 
^et  it  was  not  deserted  by  its  faithful  mate. 
I'hrougli  all  the  long  and  dreary  winter,  his  patient 
ielf-devoting  love  supplied  her  wants.  He  saw 
vithout  regret  but  tor  his  hapless  consort,  the 
leepening  gloom  of  the  fading  year ;  he  braved 
without  feeling,  but  for  her,  the  advancing  rigour 
)f  winter,  and  if  he  at  times  remembered  the  sunny 
skies  of  the  south,  and  the  pleasure  his  tribe  were 
here  enjoying,  it  was  only  to  sigh  that  she  could 
lot  partake  them.  By  night  and  by  day,  in  sun- 
Iiine  and  in  cloud,  in  the  calm  and  the  tempest, 
le  was  with  her  ministering  to  her  wants,  and 
iheering  the  hours  of  her  hopeless  captivity,  by  his 
Taresses  and  untiring  devotion.  Now  do  you  sup- 
lose  that  the  vulture  is  capable  of  such  heroic  con- 
tancy  and  generous  self-sacrifice  ?  or  did  you  ever 
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hear  anything  like  this  authenticated  of  the  fear- 
less vulture  ? — Greeiifidd  {3Iass.)  Advertiser. 

liltlc  Things.— No.  2, 

iContinued  from  page  232.) 

How  does  it  come  to  pass,  that  while  we  all  al- 
low the  duty  of  forgiveness,  so  few  of  us  think  as 
we  ought  of  the  kindred  duty  of  forbearance  1 
The  command  is  plain,  "  Forbearing  one  another, 
and  forgiving  one  another;"  and  well  may  for- 
bearing be  put  first,  for  I  am  sure  if  there  was 
more  forbearance  exercised,  there  would  be  less 
forgiveness  required.  Perhaps  the  expression, 
"  making  allowances,"  may  more  clearly  express 
what  I  mean  ;  the  aged,  we  admit,  are  entitled  to 
this  ;  the  young  generally  obtain  it ;  but  among 
each  other,  how  much  harm  is  done  by  the  want 
of  a  little  kindly  forbearance  !     Some  are  provoked 
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Little  kindnesses — I  think,  if  we  examine  our 
own  hearts,  we  shall  all  feel  ourselves  to  have  been 
sadly  negligent  in  this  branch  of  the  "little  things." 
How  often  from  want  of  thought  and  attention,  do 
we  sec  people  fail  to  make  others  happy  or  comfor- 
table. How  often  do  we  see  in  families  who  would 
do  any  thing  to  oblige  each  other,  if  the  matter 
were  a  great  one,  such  a  total  neglect  of  the  little 
kindnesses  of  life,  that  by  degrees  they  become 
selfish,  are  unable  to  perceive  wherein  they  fail,  or 
that  any  thing  else  ought  to  be  expected  of  them 
than  what  they  perform.  *  *  Life  aff'ords  but 
few  opportunities  of  doing  great  services  for  others, 
but  there  is  scarcely  an  hour  of  the  day  that  does 
not  afi'ord  us  an  opportunity  of  performing  some 
little,  it  may  be  unnoticed  service ;  the  habit  once 
formed  of  daily  attending  to  others,  and  trying  to 
please  and  serve  them,  is  of  inestimable  use  in  re- 


by  another's  vanity  or  aflectation  ;  some  by  their!  pressing  our  natural  selfishness.  *  *  Amongst 
caprice;  some  are  exasperated  by  a  dictatorial  the  many  ways  of  doing  this,  I  may  mention  kindly 
a  way  of  laying  down  the  law;  while  consideration  of  the  joe-cwAan^zei  of  others.  There 
anot  put  UD  with  such  a  one's  eo-otism.  or  are  few  families  where  there  are  not  some  members 
who  require  to  be  studied  a  little,  and  if  the  "  pe- 
culiar one"  be  the  head  of  the  house,  or  an  aged 
person,  this  attention  is  generally  paid.  But  be- 
tween brothers  and  sisters,  or  between  friends,  how 
little  of  this  forbearance  do  we  see !  How  often 
do  we  feel  it  hard  to  be  the  one  that  must  always 
give  up  !  *  *  One  of  the  little  kindnesses  I 
would  enforce,  is  "allowing  people  to  be  happy 
their  own  way."  Never  insist  upon  your  way,  and 
your  way  alone,  being  the  only  one  that  can  suc- 
ceed in  giving  pleasure  ;  for  in  so  doing  you  too 
often  will  only  torment  and  annoy  those  you  wish 
to  serve  ;  and  sometimes  this  spirit,  when  yielded 
to,  becomes  a  perpetual  petty  tyranny  over  others. 
Kemcmber  also  the  different  ideas  of  pleasure  en- 
tertained by  the  aged  and  the  young  ;  for  while, 
in  general,  to  old  people,  quiet  and  a  regular  rou- 
tine, is  most  pleasant,  variety  and  a  certain  degree 
of  excitement,  are  liked  by  the  young.  There  is 
no  little  kindness  more  generally  felt,  than  a  readi- 
ness to  promote  the  plans  of  others,  entering  into 
their  feelings,  and  endeavouring  to  smooth  down 
all  difiiculties  in  the  way.  Who  has  not  felt 
damped  when  a  little  party  of  pleasure  was  plan- 
ning, or  a  pleasant  invitation  received,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  take  any  interest  in  it  or  to  care  whether 
you  went  or  not ;  still  worse,  if  some  one  started 
objections,  foresaw  dilSoulties,  and  wondered  how 
you  could  care  about  going  at  all.  To  the  young 
especially  this  sort  of  kind  sympathy  is  valuable  ; 
and  how  soon  may  you  discern  in  a  family  which 


manner 

others  cannot  put  up  with  such  a  one's  egotism, 
thinks  it  right  to  smib  some  one's  self-esteem  ;  and 
so  we  go  on  as  if  the  command,  "  Let  every  one 
please  his  neighbour,"  were  altered  to  Let  every 
one  teaze  his  neighbour.  Oh,  let  us  learn  to 
make  large  allowances  for  others,  let  us  cultivate 
a  forbearing  spirit  in  trifles,  for  it  is  there  we  too 
often  fail  most;  remembering  how  much  we  need 
it  ourselves,  and  looking  in  this,  as  in  every  duty, 
to  the  example  of  our  Divine  Master,  whose  for- 
bearance and  patience  with  his  disciples  in  their 
waywardness  and  ignorance,  is  left  us  as  an  exam- 
ple that  we  should  "  follow  his  steps." 

The  duty  of  endeavouring  to  be  always  in  a 
good  humour,  is  so  important,  that  I  hardly  should 
enumerate  it  among  little  things,  but  that  all  else 
is  almost  valueless  without  it.  It  is  like  the  soft 
balmy  air  and  bright  sunshine  of  a  summer's 
morn,  which,  when  we  feel  and  breathe,  we  think 
no  other  enjoyment  can  equal,  without  which  the 
finest  landscape  wants  a  charm,  and  with  which, 
the  dreariest  moorland  is  bright  and  beautiful. 
Great  duties,  great  kindnesses,  lose  much  of  their 
virtue  and  power  to  benefit  others,  if  not  performed 
in  this  spirit ;  and  little  duties  and  little  kindnesses 
are  indeed  nothing  without  the  sunshine  of  cheer- 
ful, good  humour,  to  gild  and  adorn  them.  Akin 
to  this  is  the  duty  of  cultivating  a  cheerful  dispo- 
sition,— a  disposition  to  be  easily  pleased.  There 
are  persons  to  whom  this  seems  almost  natural,  and 
we  all  feel  how  much  more  agreeable  it  is  to  have 

ything  to  do  with   them,  than  with   those  who. 


either  from  indifl'erence  or  discontent,  are  seldom  individual  is  in  the  habit  of  showing  it  by  the  rea- 


or  never  pleased.  By  this  duty,  however,  I  mean 
rather  more  than  merely  not  being  discontented, 
I  mean  the  disposition  to  show  that  we  are  pleased, 
a  good-humoured  way  of  receiving  little  services, 
a  readiness  to  admire  the  good  we  see  in  others, 
and  a  willingness  to  "  do  unto  others  as  we  wish 
they  should  do  unto  us" — the  reverse,  in  short,  of 
a  captious,  fault-finding  spirit. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  a  careful  attention  to 
some  of  these  little  duties  may  lead  to  an  irksome 
particularity,  a  teasing  habit  of  foreYer  jnttting  to 
rights^  and  to  a  neglect  of  more  important  con- 
cerns. This  will  never  be  the  case,  however,  if  we 
remember  to  perform  little  duties  with  a  large 
spirit,  and  consider  first  the  comfort  of  others.  If 
done  as  duties,  they  must  also  be  done  without  fuss 
or  parade,  and  above  all,  let  us  remember  that 
while  we  thus,  as  it  were,  "  tithe  mint  and  anise 
and  cummin,"  we  must  beware  of  neglecting  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law.  The  warning 
against  doing  this  is,  however,  followed  by  the 
words— "These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  a«f/ «o« 
to  leave  the  otJter  midone.'" 


dy  and  constant  recurrence  of  all  to  her  as  the  one 
who  always  helps  forward  a  plan,  sympathises  in  a 
little  pleasure,  and  enters  into  all  the  feelings  of  an 
enjoyment  which  perhaps  she  is  neither  to  share, 
nor,  on  her  own  account,  would  care  to  partake  of 
How  worse  than  tiresome  is  the  "  wet  blanket," 
who,  on  these  occasions,  thinks  it  will  rain,  is  sure 
you  cannot  be  spared  from  home,  or,  absorbed  in 
other  things,  takes  no  interest,  and  will  not  be  put 
out  of  the  way  for  any  one  !  Look  around  you 
among  the  families  you  are  intimate  with,  and  see 
which  of  each  is  the  one  all  the  others  go  to  in 
little  difiiculties ;  which  is  the  one  that  studies  to 
make  the  others  happy,  forgetting  self  till  she 
really  becomes  the  "  one  who  cannot  be  spared 
from  home,"  and  you  will  generally  find  that  that 
one  does  not  confine  her  attentions  to  home,  but  is 
always  the  person  who  thinks  of  little  kindnesses 
to  be  done  to  others — gifts  of  fruit  and  flowers  to 
the  sick — visits  to  those  confined  to  the  house — 
the  loan  of  a  book,  &c.        *  #  *  * 

"  The  sacred  duty  of  giving  pleasure,"  as  it  is 
called  in  an  admirable  little  book  entitled  "  Pas- 
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sages  from  the  Life  of  a  Daugbter  at  Home,"  may 
be  practised  daily.  And,  oh,  if  we  could  but  feel 
■what  a  sacred  duty  it  is,  surely  we  should  wish 
and  endeavour  to  make  and  find  opportunities  of 
practising  it !  Is  it  not  a  duty  to  make  life  as 
happy  as  we  can  to  the  young,  before  life's  trials 
and  troubles  come  upon  them  ?  Is  it  not  so  still 
more  to  those  who  are  enduring  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day  ?  and  do  not  all  feel  it  to  be  so  to- 
wards the  aged,  who  perhaps  have  but  little  left 
to  cheer  them,  and  may  have  suffered  and  under- 
gone much  during  the  weary  days  of  their  pilgrim- 
age ? 

Let  us  seek  out  opportunities,  let  us  slight  no- 
thing as  too  trivial  or  minute,  not  even  the  keeping 
of  a  favourite  seat  at  the  fireside  for  one,  we  know, 
has  a  fancy  for  it,  or  the  trifling  arrangement  of 
some  household  matters,  if  it  give  pleasure  to  oth- 
ers. The  desire  of  showing  kindness  proceeds  often 
merely  from  an  obliging  disposition  ;  but  the  habit 
should  be  formed  on  Christian  motives,  and  on  an 
habitual  course  of  self-denial  and  thoughtfulnoss ; 
preferring  others  before  ourselves.  To  the  young 
I  would  earnestly  say,  "  Endeavour  to  acquire  this 
blessed  habit."  *  *  It  is  not  enough  to  abstain 
from  sharp  words,  sneering  tones,  petty  contradic- 
tions, or  daily  little  selfish  cares,  we  must  be  active 
and  earnest  in  kindness,  not  merely  passive  and  in- 
offensive. In  these  little  things  it  is  really  more 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  done,  than 
from  any  great  value  in  the  services  themselves, 
that  we  see  the  kindly  and  christian  spirit. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend.' 
WHERE  IS  THE  CHURCH? 
Where  is  the  church?  in  misty  gloom, 

Tossed  on  the  stormy  wave  ? 
With  eye  uplifted  unto  Him 
Whose  arm  alone  can  save  ? 

Where  is  the  church  ?  with  sackcloth  on, 

In  secret  fervent  prayer, 
Feeling  her  only  trust  and  hope, 

Is  in  her  Saviour's  care? 

Where  is  the  church  ?  the  little  flock, 
Bought  with  His  precious  blood — 

Built  on  Himself,  the  eternal  Rock, 
Secure  'mid  fire  and  flood  ? 

Where  is  the  church  ?  hid  with  her  Lord, 

And  in  the  inner  life, 
Sheltered  beneath  His  holy  wing 

From  discord  and  from  strife? 

Where  is  the  church?  whom  Christ  hath  lovec 

And  on  His  hands  engraved  ? 
Whose  walls  are  ever  in  His  sight. 

Encompassing  His  saved  ? 

Where  is  that  church?  0  may  my  soul 

Within  her  walls  be  found  I 
Permitted,  through  redeeming  love, 

To  tread  its  holy  ground. 

For,  whether  plunged  beneath  the  flood. 

Or  riding  on  the  wave. 
Her  strength  is  in  her  Saviour's  arm. 
Omnipotent  to  save. 
Philad.,  Third  mo.  2'7th,  1858.  L 


Tlie  Orange  Crop  of  Los  Angehs,  California, 
is  coming  into  market.  The  crop  amounts  to  about 
170,000,  and  is  sold  on  the  ground  at  .S12  per 
thousand.  The  cultivation  of  the  orange  is  destined 
to  become  an  important  source  of  wealth  to  the 
State,  or  at  least  it  will  occupy  many  persons,  and 
hold  an  important  place  in  our  trade.  The  trees 
commence  bearing  when  eight  years  old,  and  will 
produce  a  crop  worth  S25  per  tree,  or  SI  000  to  an 
acre  containing  forty  trees.  This  estimate  is  a  low 
one,  both  for  the  price  and  the  quantity  of  fruit ; 


be  the  first  which  has  ever  come  to  our  market 
from  Los  Angelos.  The  fruit  is  large  and  good 
— California  Paper. 


for  a  good  tree  often  yields  several  thousand  ,tivating  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  germ  or  habit  < 
oranges  in  a  year.  The  cultivation  in  earnest  has  ,  thoughtle.ss  expenditure  for  maturity  in  after  year 
just  commenced  ;  this  year's  crop  may  be  said  to  '  and  too  likely  to  yield  to  inducements  for  extenc 
-      -  -  .  -    -  '    ■   ing  their  visits  step  by  step  amid  the  various  grad< 

and  depths  of  resorts  abounding  among  us,  whei 
most  of  the  associates  and  teachings  are  at  var, 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  query — "Whethe 
Friends  are  careful  to  bring  up  those  under  thei 
direction  in  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour  and  aj 
parel,  in  frequently  reading  the  Holy  Scripture 
to  restrain  them  from  reading  pernicious  boofc 
.  1  J  from  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the  world 
'  1  d  are  they  good  examples  in  these  respecl 
themselves  ?'' 

In  perfect  harmony  with  this  query  is  a  printe 
circular  or  document  recently  placed  in  my  hand 
being  "  Advice  and  Caution  from  our  Monthl 
Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  held  the  2oth  day  of  tb 
Sixth  month,  1732,  Concerning  Children  and  Se 
vants;"  which  sets  forth,  "It  is  an  obvious  an 
known  truth  that  next  to  the  vigilance  we  ought  i 
have  over  our  own  conduct  so  as  to  stand  accepte 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to  behave  inoffensivel 
and  exemplarily  towards  men,  is  the  comely  an 
necessary  care  for  our  posterity  and  over  our  chi 
dren." 

"  This  care  is  highly  prudent  and  an  incumbei 
duty  in  families,  in  schools  and  in  societies,  for,  i' 
general,  it  may  be  said  and  expected  that  the  m( 
rals  and  principles  which  are  first  imprinted, 
be  of  duration  and,  if  good,  of  great  advantag 
since  in  the  course  of  providence,  the  children  < 
this  age  are  to  be  the  people  of  the  next."   . 

"  liemarkable  and  grievous  is  the  depravity  > 
manners  so  observable  in  our  streets,  sorrowfi 
enough  is  it  to  see  the  great  increase  of  profanenes 
and  lewdness  too  generally  amoug  the  people 

late  years But  it  is  yet  more  to  be  k 

mented  by  all  honest  minds  who  wish  well  an 
would  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  the  reput; 
which  their  minds  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to '  tion,  sobriety  and  future  happiness  of  the  provina 
dwell,  and  making  impressions  of  evil  that  can  '  and  are  truly  concerned  for  the  honour  of  God  an 
be  removed  only  by  a  power  beyond  their  com- 1  true  religion,  to  observe  the  pride,  behaviour,  ani 
mand.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  es- !  vile  language  used  and  propagated  among  the  chi 
timate  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  a  family  of  chil-ldren  almost  as  soon  as  they  can  speak.'' 
dren  by  their  daily  resort  to  the  columns  of  a  "A  concern  having  been  for  some  time  on  tl 
newspaper  for  entertainment,  unless  we  could  trace  minds  of  several  Friends  on  this  occasion,  thi 
the  influence   exerted  on  the  events  of  their  lives  Meeting  finds  it  highly  necessary  to  make  some  e: 


For  "  The  Frienil." 
"'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclin'd." 

These  lines  were  last  week  made  introductory  to 
the  expression  of  some  views  in  reference  to  the 
varieties  of  home  education ;  and  it  is  probable 
there  are  many  who  would  consider  them  too  re- 
strictive or  wanting  in  liberality — for  every  parent 
naturally  claims  to  be  judge  in  the  affairs  of  his 
own  family ;  yet  the  pressure  of  the  question  seems 
to  be  the  influence  of  one  family  system  upon  an- 
other family  system.  The  appeal,  therefore,  which 
comes  up  from  amid  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
domestic  life — is,  for  consideration  of  the  children 
and  of  the  orphan  wards  of  those,  who,  after  ma- 
ture reflection  upon  the  examples  and  the  teach- 
ings around  them,  have  arrived  at  the  opinion  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  endeavour  to  preserve  their  charge 
within  the  "  garden  enclosed." 

Perhaps  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  cherish 
a  hope  that  when  attention  is  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject, a  conscientious  judgment  thus  formed  would 
generally  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  respect  or 
to  the  sympathy  usually  accorded  among  Friends. , 
As  regards  consequences  arising  from  indulgence 
in  early  expenditures,  probably  an  estimate  may 
not  be  more  suitably  expressed,  than  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  appropriate  editorial  remarks  upon 
newspaper  reading  made  a  few  weeks  since  in 
"The  Friend" — "The  indiscriminate  indulgence 
even  in  what  may  be  considered  the  best  of  them, 
can  hardly  fail  to  exercise  an  injurious  tendency 
on  the  young ;  presenting  subjects  of  thought  on 


by  the  unscriptural  sentiments  taught,  the  anti- 
christian  feelings  commended,  and  the  polluting 
feelings  called  forth  by  its  diversifled  contents." 
Let  us  regard  these  views  as  embracing  within  their 
scope  a  needless  supply  and  expenditure  of  "pocket 
money;"  and  then  in  orderto  see  how  far  the  cases 
are  parallel  in  their  tendencies  or  issues,  consider 
briefly  the  career  into  which  young  persons  may  be 
drawn,  whom  their  care-takers  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  had  protected  in  such  manner  that  they 
could  not  be  led  into  temptation  by  money. 

It  was  wisely  said  by  a  pious  father,  "  One  fatal 
hour  may  undo  years  of  instruction,  and  give  me 
endless  perplexity;"  and  the  adage,  "It  is  the 
first  step,  which  costs,"  may  be  regarded  as  appo- 
site. So  if  we  incline  to  form  anticipations  from 
in.stances  around  us,  may  we  not  expect  that  amia- 
ble, yet  not  always  sufficiently  thoughtful  compa- 


say  towards  reformation  of  the  evil.  And  coi 
sidering  that  it  chiefly  and  almost  entirely  will  1 
upon  the  heads  of  families,  parents  and  tutors,  ■« 
recommend  the  case  generally  to  them,  and  ea: 
nestly  press  and  entreat  that  they  will  eater  moj 
deeply  and  closely  into  the  thoughts  of  their  dut; 
and  at  proper  times  of  retirement  humbly  and  ea: 
nestly  implore  the  Divine  assistance,  and  then  dil 
gently  and  constantly  pursue  what  they  find  to  I 
such,  without  weariness  or  discouragement  at  tl 
difficulties  or  disappointments  they  may  meet  with 
The  advice  further  "recommends  that  parents  1 
very  cautious  and  watchful  in  the  liberties  the 
give  their  children  for  play  or  recreation,  limitir 
and  obliging  them  as  much  as  possible  to  punctua 
ity  as  to  time  and  place  and  company,  accustomit  it 
them  in  an  easy,  free  manner  to  render  true  a' 
counts  thereof,  which  they  will  be  brought  to  c 


nions  with  liberal  allowances,  will  be  apt  to  attract:  and   to  receive   advice  and  direction,  if  managf 
youth  of  an  hopeful  character  considered  safe  in  with  love." 


this  particular ;  and  after  rendering  them  dissatis- 
fied with  the  restraints  placed  around  them,  lead 
them  to  make  one  of  their  first  steps,  in  violation 
of  parental  injunctions,  or  of  other  incumbent  du- 
ties, likely  to  result  in  progress  through  saloons, 


This  ancient  document  thus  strengthens  the  trtij( 
and  confidence  that  according  as  a  proper  care 
evinced  towards  the  children  for  whom  we  have  i 
oversight,  the  good   fruits  will  appear  not  only 
this  day  and  age,  but  the  effects  will  be  extendtjn 


refectories    and    restaurants,   too    freely  supplied  in   some   degree  shedding  their  happy  influeno  i( 

with  pernicious  publications.     Soon  perhaps  the  over  "the  people  of  the  next,"  and  even  a  succe 

young  novices  reach  exhibitions  generally  consid-  sive  generation." 
ered  among  the  least  exceptionable,  gradually  cul-      Third  mo.  29th.  »j 
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From  tlie  Farm  and  the  I'irosidc. 

The  Principal  Varieties  of  Sheep, 

(Cuntinued  from  paye  2190 

Spain,  from  the  earliest  ages,  has  been  celebrated 
br  the  production  of  wool  of  exquisite  delicacy; 
ind  though,  from  the  time  when  it  was  a  Koman 
)rovinoe  to  the  present  day,  the  country  has  uu- 
Jergone  many  changes,  mauy  revolutions,  certain 
weeds  of  sheep  have  continued  to  maintain  their 
ground,  and  at  the  same  time  their  pristine  cele- 
)rity.  Strabo,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  speaks  of 
he  beautiful  woolen  cloths  made  of  Spanish  wool 
md  worn  by  the  Romans ;  and  at  a  subsequent 
)eriod,  Columella  exerted  himself  in  the  iniprove- 
nent  of  the  Spanish  sheep  by  the  introduction  of 
ams  from  Africa,  and  also  of  the  more  valuable 
toeks  of  ancient  Italy.  And,  it  is  on  record  that 
ome  of  the  fleeces  of  the  original  Spanish  flocks 
Fere  black,  while  others  were  brown  or  of  a  red 
lish  hue. 

The  Merino  sheep  are  long  in  the  limbs,  but  the 
lone  is  small  ;  the  breast  and  back  are  narrow, 
.nd  the  sides  rather  flat ;  the  fore-shoulders  and 
iOsoms  are  heavy,  and  the  skin  under  the  throat  is 
30se  and  flabby,  or  indeed  pendulous;  the  fore- 
.ead  and  cheeks  are  covered  with  a  coarse  long 
air,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  smooth  and 
elvety;  the  head  is  large,  the  forehead  rather 
3W.  The  male  carries  comparatively  large  horns, 
pirally  contorted,  the  curvature  being  often  very 
raceful.  The  females  are  mostly  destitute  of 
orns,  and  where  these  appendages  are  present, 
ley  are  small.  The  wool  of  the  Merino  sheep  is 
t  once  exquisitively  fine,  and  admirable  for  its 
?lting  properties.  As  to  length  of  staple,  the 
reeds  of  different  provinces  somewhat  vary.  The 
verage  of  fleece  of  the  ram  is  from  seven  to  eight 
Dunds ;  that  of  the  ewe  five  pounds.  Merino 
leep,  when  fatted,  usually  weigh  only  from  twelve 
t  fifteen  pounds  per  quarter. 

:  Sheep  husbandry  in  Spain  is  conducted  on  an 
itensive  scale.  Our  farmers  generally  have  no 
mception  of  the  magnitude  of  this  interest.  The 
ferino  flocks,  after  spending  the  summer  in  thi 
[ountains,  descend  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  milder 
■evinces.  Each  flock,  consisting  generally  of 
lout  ten  thousand  sheep,  has  a  head  shepherd, 
ho  is  chosen  as  an  experienced  man,  well  ac- 
lainted  with  the  nature  of  pastures,  and  the  dif- 
rent  diseases  to  which  sheep  are  liable.  This 
ief,  or  superintendent,  has  under  him  fifty  shep 
irds,  each  one  of  whom  is  furnished  with  a  good 
id  powerful  dog,  as  a  defence  against  wolves,  which 
e  much  to  be  dreaded.  It  necessarily  follows, 
en,  that  the  flocks  are  subdivided,  each  shepherd 
.viug  his  own  peculiar  charge,  to  which,  under 
e  direction  of  the  principal,  he  expressly  attends. 
Xe  after  age  these  sheep  have  been  conducted  an- 
lally  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains,  and  from 
e  plains  to  the  mountains.  This  migratory  sys- 
n  seems  natural  to  this  animal  as  well  as  some 
lers.  The  Laplander  pursues  a  migratory  sys- 
n  with  his  herds  of  reindeer,  and  the  Tartar 
th  his  flock. 

Though  the  superiority  of  the  wool  of  the  Merino 
eep  of  Spain  was  acknowledged  for  centuries  over 
jrope,  yet  the  idea  of  improving  the  native  breeds 
crosses  with  the  Spanish  seems  not  to  have  been 
tertained  until  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
ool  was  indeed  largely  exported  from  Spain  into 
igland,  Germany,  France,  and  other  continental 
ites,  where  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloth  was 
rried  on ;  but  the  attempt  at  rendering  the  in- 
ior  fleece  of  their  own  flocks  available"  for  this 
rpose,  by  a  gradual  intermixture  of  ihem  with 
1  Merinos,  was  long  neglected.  England  had 
:!eed   her  own    sheep  of  great  value,  both  short 


and  long  wooled,  and  therefore  felt  less  than  many 
other  countries  the  necessity  for  any  amelioration ; 
perhaps  even  the  great  wool-growers  might  doubt 
the  possibility  of  improvement.  It  was  in  the 
bleak  land  of  Sweden  that  the  bold  attempt  was 
first  made  to  naturalize  the  Merino  sheep  of  Spain, 
aiid  to  improve  the  native  race  by  judicious  inter- 
mixtures. Individual  effort  was  aided  by  the  civil 
government,  so  that  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  ago  there  were  in  that  country  between  sixty 
and  seventy  thousand  pure  Merinos,  besides  many 
valuable  ones  of  a  mixed  breed. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


A  Locomotive   Towing  a  Vessel. — This  rather 
unusual  spectacle  was  exhibited   in   our  harbour 
recently.     A   schooner   was  passing   through    the 
draw  of  the  Lowell  railroad  bridge,  when,  unfor- 
tunately, a  strong  wind   and  tide  which  prevailed 
threatened  to  speedily  take  the  vessel  away  from 
her  place  of  destination.     At  that  moment  a  loco 
motive  passed  along  the  railroad  bridge,  the  en- 
gineer of  which,  upon  perceiving  the  dilemma  of 
the  worthy  captain,  called  out  to  those  on  board 
to  pass  him  a  rope,  which  he  made  fast  to  the 
gine,  and  with  a  few  puffs  of  the  powerful  machi 
soon  placed  the  vessel  alongside  a  neighbouringr 
wharf,  to   which  she   was  made   fast  in  safety.- 
Boston  Traveller, 


home  education  of  childr 


Love  and  Charity. — There  is  much  vague  talk 
in  these  latter  days  about  love  and  charity.  Men 
profess  to  admire  and  desire  to  see  them  increased, 
and  yet  hate  the  principles  which  alone  can  pro- 
duce them.  Let  us  stand  fast  in  the  old  paths. 
We  cannot  have  fruits  and  flowers  without  roots. 
We  cannot  have  love  to  God  and  man  without  faith 
in  Christ,  and  without  regeneration.  The  way  to 
spread  true  love  in  the  world,  is  to  teach  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — 
Ryle.  ^ 

When  we  acquire  docility,  abate  of  our  natural 
impetuosity,  and  grow  in  patience,  much  advantage 
is  reaped. 
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We  would  remind  our  friends  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  that  a  little  well  directed 
eflFort  on  their  part,  would  probably  add  consider- 
ably to  our  subscription  list.  There  are  in  most 
neighbourhoods  young  married  persons,  just  set 
ting  out  in  life,  and  others  with  growing  families 
around  them,  who  perhaps  have  not  thought  of  the 
advantages  accruing  from  habitually  perusing  the 
columns  of  a  religious  and  literary  journal,  but 
who,  if  the  subject  was  properly  mentioned  to  them, 
would  take  "  'The  Friend,'  and  gladly  welcome  its 
weekly  visits.  We  hope  the  matter  will  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves  at  the   hands  of  our    well- 

.^hers. 

The  monetary  difliculties  through  which  the 
community  has  been  passing,  have  i'uterfered  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  the  transmission  of  the 
money  due  for  our  paper.  As  those  difficulties 
now  very  nmch  removed,  we  should  be  obliged 
by  our  subscribers  forwarding  the  amount  due  as 
soon  as  they  can  conveniently. 


We  have  been  glad  to  receive  from  time  to  time 
from  a  respected  correspondent,  communications  il- 
lustrating, and  enforcing  on  parents  atjd  guardians, 
the   incalculable  importance  of  a  strictly  guarded 


,  and  recommending 
the  blending  in  the  family  circle  of  interesting  and 
instructive  occupation  and  amusement  with  that 
exclusive  guardianship  and  practical  religious 
training,  which,  when  fairly  carried  out,  has,  un- 
der the  Divine  blessing,  so  often  been  productive 
of  the  happiest  results.  We  think  there  are  few 
among  us  but  who  must  feel  there  is  a  sad  defi- 
ciency in  this  respect,  and  that  great  loss  is  sus- 
tained by  it. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  system  of 
home  education  even  among  Friends  within  the  last 
half  century.  The  opportunities  for  literary  cul- 
ture have  been  vastly  increased  ;  the  character  of 
our  schools,  their  efficiency,  the  extent  attd  tho- 
roughness of  their  tuition,  have  engaged  close  at- 
tention and  been  abundantly  improved,  and  the 
children  of  Friends  have  been  and  are  reaping 
multiplied  advantages  from  them  ;  but  we  fear  the 
education  at  home,  the  lessons  taught  there  by 
precept  or  enforced  by  example,  cannot  be  said, 
with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  to  have  kept 
pace  with  the  advance  in  the  former. 

The  views  entertained  in  this  country  respecting 
the  objects  and  authority  of  government,  the  feel- 
ings of  equality,  of  freedom  and  of  political  rights 
universally  entertained,  have,  insensibly  perhaps, 
but  not  the  less  efi"ectively,  insinuated  themselves 
or  their  influence  within  the  domestic  circle,  and, 
we  fear,  have  been  unwisely  permitted  to  modify 
parental  authority  and  filial  subordination,  until  in 
many  families  parents  seem  to  have  become  per- 
suaded that  they  may  divest  themselves  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  responsibility  once  believed  to  be  in- 
separable from  their  station,  and  properly  resign 
into  the  inexperienced  hands  of  their  oflfspring 
great  part  of  the  care  and  caution,  once  thought  to 
be  requisite  for  avoiding  the  rocks  and  shoals  so 
thickly  strewn  along  the  early  paths  of  life  ;  while 
children  have  learned  to  look  upon  strict,  con-^cicn- 
tious  parental  superintendence  and  restraint,  as  an 
obsolete  notion,  fit  enough  for  times  gone  by,  when 
precocious  boys  and  girls  were  not  allowed  to  judge 
and  act  for  themselves,  but  unworthy  this  enlight- 
ened age,  when  the  juvenile  intellect  is  emanci- 
pating itself  from  the  trammels  of  antiquated  pre- 
judices. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  not  a  few  among  us  need 
not  go  from  home  to  witness  some  of  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  practical  working  of  these  views ; 
but  to  see  them  in  their  more  revolting  deformity 
we  need  but  look  at  the  youthful  depravity  and 
reckless  wickedness  daily  exhibited  in  the  streets 
and  lanes  of  our  cities,  and  at  the  bar  of  our  cri- 
minal courts.  The  abandoned  vulgarity,  the  pro- 
faneness,  the  defiance  of  legal  restraint,  and  the 
increase  of  crimes  against  person  and  property  dis- 
played among  the  youth  of  our  city  are  frightful, 
and  show  a  fatal  defect  somewhere  in  their  early 
training. 

We  are  persuaded  that  much  as  our  public 
school  system  contributes  to  the  difi'usion  of  know- 
ledge among  the  various  classes  of  the  community, 
and  great  advantages  as  it  may  confer  in  some 
rural  districts  where  any  literary  education  has 
heretofore  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  it  yet  administers  no  little 
towards  that  relinquishment  of  responsibility  and 
care  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  disregard  of  re- 
straint and  domestic  discipline  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren, which,  in  cities  perhaps  more  especially,  are 
so  repulsive  and  demoralizing. 

Many  parents,  glad  to  escape  from  paying  for 
their  children's  schooling,  are  quite  willing  to  throw 
the  whole  burden  of  their  education  on  the  public; 
and  having  once  entered  their  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  district  school,  and  secured  their  being  in- 
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structed  at  the  public  expense,  they  appear  to  think 
the  principal  part  of  their  duty  as  regards  educa- 
tion is  accomplished.  The  children  may  learn  if 
they  will ;  they  have  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  good 
school  to  go  to,  and  so  that  they  go  regularly  from 
home  to  it,  and  duly  carry  home  the  books  con- 
taining their  lessons,  the  parents  are  content,  and 
see  but  little  more  after  them.  The  scholars  com- 
ing out  of  families  of  all  characters  _  and  descrip- 
tions, are  thrown  into  close  association  with  each 
other ;  the  tares  and  the  wheat  literally  grow  up 
together  without  any  culture  or  protection  for  the 
latter  ;  the  principles  of  the  teachers  are  often  far 
from  being  sound,  and  little  or  no  instruction  in 
christian  morals  is  attempted;  so  that  the  poor 
children,  left  very  much  to  pursue  the  bent  of  their 
own  inclinations,  can  hardly  escape  the  contami- 
nation of  vice,  and  soon  learn  to  prefer  the  noise 
and  rioting  going  on  in  the  streets,  to  the  idleness 
and  confinement  of  home.  Such  are  the  mischiefs 
attending,  that  it  is  well  known  that  in  many  neigh- 
bourhoods, the  police  are  required  regularly  to  b( 
in  attendance  when  the  public  schools  are  dismissed 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  protect  the  residents  of  the 
vicinity  in  some  measure,  from  what  is  an  almost 
intolerable  nuisance. 

Whatever  advantages  then  it  may  possess,  and 
we  know  there  are  some  attending  it,  our  public 
school  system,  as  conducted  in  large  cities,  is  pro- 
ductive of  great  and,  we  fear,  growing  evils _;  defi- 
cient, as  we  have  already  observed,  as  it  is  m  cor- 
rect moral  training,  and  tending  as  it  does  to  lessen, 
if  not  destroy  the  feeling  of  parental  responsibility, 
and  the  concern  to  watch  over  the  education  of  the 
children ;  while  the  latter  are  exposed  to  such  evil 
associations,  and  left  very  much  to  take  the  gov- 
ernment into  their  own  hands.  Surely  no  Friend 
should  allow  his  ofi'spring  to  be  so  exposed,  or  per- 
mit them  to  attend  these  schools,  and  well  would 
it  be,  if  all  would  unite  in  a  strenuous  effort  to  re- 
store to  the  families  of  our  Society  that_  guarded 
relifious  care  and  oversight  that  characterized  them 
in  its  primal  days. 


SUMMARY  OF  EYENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool  to  Third  mo.  13tb. 
The  difference  between  France  and  England  had  been 
adjusted  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Rumors  were  cur- 
rent of  a  probable  deficiency  in  the  British  revenue,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  a  small  loan.  Money  was  in 
moderate  demand  at  previous  rates.  The  English  funds 
had  been  dull  during  the  week.  The  importations  of 
cotton  into  Liverpool  had  been  very  heavy,  and  prices 
declined  from  Jrf.  to  frf.  Flour  very  dull  and  almost 
unsaleable. 

The  monthly  return  of  the  Bank  of  France  sh- 
gain  in  specie  of  40,000,000  of  francs  in  Pans,  and  nearly 
16  000,000  in  the  country  branches.  The  appeal  of  Orsi 
and  his  accomplices  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  was  re- 
jected.    Discoveries  had  been  made  in  various  parts  of 

France,  which  defeated  culpable  projects,  and  led  to  the 

discovery  and  seizure  of  arms,  ammunition  and  treason- 
able correspondence.     The  despatches  from  France  to 

the  Swiss  government,  in  regard  to  the  refugees,  have 

been   published.     The   removal   from   the   frontiers   ot 

Switzerland  of  all  Italian  and  other  questionable  refugees, 

is  demanded  in  menacing  terms. 

A  despatch  from  Madrid  says,  that  Zuloaga,  the  new 

President  of  Mexico,  is  well  disposed  to  settle  the  difl'er- 

ences  with  Spain.     The  statement  that  General  Concha 

is  to  be  removed  from  the  government  of  Cuba,  is  con- 
tradicted on  good  authority. 

The  Central  Committee  appointed  at  St.  Petersburg, 

to  examine  all  the  projects  for  the  emancipation  of  the 

Russian  serfs,  consists  of  thirteen  members,  the  Emperor 

bein"  the  President.     In  regard  to  the  still  unsettled 

question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  it  is  said,  Rus- 
sia is  opposed  to  the  views  of  Austria,  and  agrees  with 

France  and  England  as  to  the  absolute  right  of  the  Pans 

Conference  to  deal  with  the  subject. 

Violent  earthquakes  occurred  in  Greece  on  the  21 

and  22d  of  Second  month.    Many  buildings  were  thrown 

down.     Calamak",  situated  on  the  Isthmus,  is  a  heap  of  the  pnncipal  are  Olympi 
ruins.     In  one  place,  the  earth  has  opened,  and  a  river  |  from  Portland,  Oregon,  > 


has  sprung  up,  which  flows  through  the  ruins  into  the 

From  Constantinople,  it  is  stated  that  the  reports  of 
the  European  commissioners  charged  with  the  task  of 
inquiring  into  the  best  mode  of  re-organizing  the  Danu- 
bian  Principalities,  would  not  be  ready  before  the  end 
of  the  Third  month,  which  circumstance  will  retard  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Paris. 

The  reported  cession  by  Turkey  of  the  Isle  of  Perim  to 
England  for  a  pecuniary  indemnity,  is  officially  contra- 
dicted. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.— A  revolution  has  broken  out  in 
Venezuela.  Puerto  Cabello  was  captured  by  the  revo- 
lutionists on  the  6th  ult.  On  the  following  day  a  force 
of  ten  thousand  men  marched  on  Caraccas,  and  sum- 
moned Monagas  to  surrender  the  Presidency.  He  re- 
fused and  declared  the  city  in  a  state  of  siege.  In  Peru, 
the  hostilities  between  the  rival  factions  had  not  yet 
terminated.  On  the  7th  ult.,  a  battle  took  place  at  Are- 
quipa,  the  final  result  of  which  was  unknown.  Santa 
Anna,  ex-President  of  Mexico,  left  Carthagena  on  the 
last  West  India  mail  steamer,  for  Port  Thomas,  en  route 
for  Vera  Cruz. 

UNITED  STATES.— Con^reM.— The  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  with  the  Lecompton  Constitution 
passed  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  25.  All  the  South- 
ern Senators  voted  for  it,  except  Bell  and  Crittenden. 
Houston,  of  Texas,  opposed  the  measure,  but  voted  for 
it,  as  instructed  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature. The  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
continued.  It  appeared  near  the  close  of  last  week 
have  nearly  run  out,  and  a  willingness  was  expressed 
both  sides,  to  have  the  rote  taken  at  an  early  day.  It 
was  expected  a  variety  of  amendments  -svould  be  offered, 
and  endeavours  used  to  reconcile  those  Democratic 
members  who  have  sided  with  the  opposition.  The 
Tarilf  Investigation  Committee  have,  it  is  said,  found 
nothing  that  implicates  any  member  of  Congress  in  the 
charge  of  corruption. 

The  Treasury. — The  Treasurer'slast  weekly  statement 
shows  a  receipt  of  nearly  four  millions.  The  amount  on 
deposit  is  eight  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  amount, 
subject  to  draft,  upwards  ot  seven  millions. 

Tlie  Mormons. — The  troops  in  Kansas  and  on  the  wes- 
tern frontier,  numbering  about  two  thousand  effective 
men,  will,  it  is  stated,  start  for  Utah  about  the  close  of 
this  month.  According  to  the  plan  of  the  War  depart- 
ment, there  will  be  about  five  thousand  five  hundred 
troops  in  the  territory,  early  iu  the  approaching  summer. 
California. —  The  steamship  Moses  T.aylor  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  26th  ult.,  bringing  California  dates  to 
the  5th  ult.  Her  passengers  were  only  21  days  and  14 
hours  on  the  route,  being  the  quickest  trip  on  record. 
The  Moses  Taylor  brought  $1,400,000  in  gold.  The  Le- 
gislature has  passed  an  act  taking  the  State  prison  from 
the  hands  of  the  present  lessee,  and  placing  it  in  charge 
of  agents  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  refused  possession,  when  he  broke  open  the 
doors,  and  forcibly  took  possession.  A  memorial 
Congress  has  been  prepared,  asking  for  the  abrogat 
of  the  mail  contract  and  the  formation  of  two  companies 
to  transport  the  mail  alternately,  so  as  to  make  a  weekly 
mail.  The  Legislature  has  confirmed  the  Van  Ness  or 
dinance,  providing  that  all  the  title  that  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  has  in  the  lands  Tvithin  its  borders  be  given 
to  the  parties  in  possession,  except  what  is  required  for 
the  streets,  public  squares,  school-houses,  etc.  The  '- 
dians  in  the  Sebastian  Reservation  had  revolted  and 
fused  to  work  or  obey  orders.  They  had  been  frightened 
into  submission  by  the  soldiers,  the  leaders  be' 
ished  by  the  infliction  of  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
lashes.  By  an  avalanche  in  Plumas  county,  two  persons 
had  been  killed,  and  a  number  wounded.  Anbry,  the 
fugitive  slave,  has  been  confined  in  Stockton  jail  by  or- 
der of  the  owner,  under  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
An  organized  band  of  burglars  has  been  discovered  in 
San  Francisco,  and  some  have  been  arrested.  The  ship 
Flying  Fish  has  sailed  for  China,  with  many  Chinese 
passengers,  who  carry  their  dead  relatives  with  them, 
and  $285,000  in  treasure. 

Washinffton  and  Oregon.— \n  Washington  territory,  the 
farmers  were  sowing  wheat  and  oats  on  the  12th  of  Se- 
cond month.  The  Paget  Sound  country  has  made  great 
progress  in  population,  ivealth  and  industrial  resources 
in  the  last  two  years.  There  are  on  its  banks  16  saw 
mills  capable  of  turning  out  100,000,000  feet  of  sa-svn 
lumber  annually.  It^  straight  and  tall  timber  is  valua- 
ble for  spars,  and  cargoes  of  them  are  sent  to  New  York, 
England  and  Australia.  The  farmers  on  the  Sound  have 
sent  6000  barrels  of  flour  of  last  year's  crop,  to  San 
Francisco,  and  this  year  they  will  send  far  more.  There 
are  several  flourishing  towns  in  the  territory,  of  which 
and  Stellacoom.  The  dates 
:  to  Second  mo.  20th.     It  had 


been  unusually  cold.     The  Columbia  river  was  so  mucl 
frozen  as  to  stop  the  steamboat  navigation. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  476. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  UIO. 

The  African  Importation  Scheme. — The  bill  which  pass 
ed  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Louisiana  authori;  " 
a  company  to  import  free  negroes  into  that  State,  ' 
after  considerable  discussion  in  the  Senate,  indefinite!; 
postponed. 

The  Lakes  of  Minnesota. — The  St.  Paul  Minnesotiai 
publishes  a  list  of  eighty-four  of  the  lakes  of  Minnesota 
which  vary  in  size  from  one  to  thirty  miles  in  length 
There  are  many  more  lakes  in  the  territory,  but  thes 
were  omitted  from  the  list,  because  they  had  no  names 

The  Slave  Trade.— A  late  letter  from  Cuba  states,  tli; 
the  landings  of  slave  cargoes,  by  vessels  mostly  sold  an 
fitted  out  at  the  North,  continue  without  hindrance  c 
the  part  of  the  local  authorities  at  the  various  points  < 
debarkation  convenient  for  the  trade. 

The  Collins  Line  of  Steamers.— The  U.  S.  District  Ai 
torney  has  filed  a  bill  of  injunction  in  the  New  Yoi 
Circuit  Court,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  against  tl 
sale  of  these  steamers,  alleging  that  a  large  sum  is  di 
the  United  States  from  the  company. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Joel  Evans,  agt.,  Pa.,  for  N.  S.  Yarna! 

$2,  vol.  31 ;  from  J.  King,  N.  Y.,  for  N.  D.  Tripp,  $2,  vc 

30,  for  C.  Gifford,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  from  Richard  Wetheri 

Pa.,  $2,  vol.  31. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  attend  the  Semi-annual  Exami 
tion,  meet  at  West-Town,  on  Second-day  evening, 
5th  of  Fourth  month.  The  General  Committee  will  n 
in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  9th  of  tl 
same  month,  at  7  o'clock. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  4  o'clock,  ai 
the  Committee  on  Admissions,  at  5  o'clock,  the  sal 
day.  David  Roberts,  Clerk. 

Third  mo.  23d,  1858. 

A  conveyance  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the  arri 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  trains,  on  Secoud-d; 
he  5th  of  Fourth  month,  for  the  accommodation  of  t 
Visiting  Con 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commer 
on  Second  day,  the  10th  of  Fifth  month.  Parents  : 
Guardians  intending  to  send  children  as  pupils, 
please  make  early  application  for  their  admission 
Joseph  Skowden,  Superintendent  at  the  School, 
Joseph  Scattekgood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  sti 
Philadelphia. 

Third  month  16:h,  1858. 

WANTED. 

The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  In 
is  desirous  of  procuring  a  young  man  to  act  in  the  c 
city  of  Clerk. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  II.  Worthixgt 
Friends'  Asylum,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
An    unmarried    Friend  of  suitable   qualifications 
wanted   to    act  as  Librarian,  and  take   charge   of 
accounts  and  other  matters  at  the  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Joel  Evans,  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Jos.  Scattehgood,  304  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Twelfth  mo.  21st.,  1857. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  f;in 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  supcrintendem 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezek  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


ROEB,  PILE  &  M'ELROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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"Letters  Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral." 

(Conchidod  fiom  page  234.) 

City  of  New  York,  Aug.  1,  1853. 
I  sailed  from  Alexandria  on  Monday,  the  twen- 
eth  of  June,  in  the  English  steamer  which  I  have 
lentioned.'  One  of  the  last  objects  which  I  saw  in 
;aving  this  "  clime  of  the  sun,"  and  which  still 
ems  in  its  polished  and  lofty  grandeur  to  stand 
efore  me,  was  Pompey's  Pillar.  The  captain  of 
18  Glasgow  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  had 
sidence  in  Liverpool.  He  had  often  been  in 
merica ;  and  at  one  time  had  the  charge  of  one 
"  the  Cunard  steamers  which  touch  at  Boston, 
led  to  some  conversation  and  acquaintance ; 
tid  made  me  feel  quite  at  home.  The  arrange- 
lents  of  thi.-!  steamer  were  admirable.  There  was 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  on  board, 
id  religious  service  was  regularly  held  on  the 
abbath,  at  which  the  crow  attended. 
We  sailed  for  a  time  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
nd  then  directed  our  course  towards  Malta.  We 
oppcd  a  few  hours  at  Malta,  which  we  reached  on 
turday,  the  2.5th  of  June,  but  did  not  go  ou 
lore.  A  number  of  English  ships-of-war  were  in 
arbour ;  but  the  greater  number  had  recently 
ft  for  Constantinople,  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
itbreak  of  war  between  Kussia  and  Turkey, 
hich  would  necessarily  involve  England.  I  say 
iccssarily;  but  in  using  that  expression,  I  do  not 
fer  to  any  necessity  which  God  has  created,  or 
hich  a  higher  christian  principle  and  greater  for- 
iarance  and  love  would  not  obviate,  but  to  those 
•essing  exigences,  those  necessities  of  state,  which 
•ise  out  of  the  complications  of  diplomacy,  and 
om  the  strength  of  human  pride,  interest  and 
ission.  The  idea  of  another  general  war  in  this 
of  christian  progress  and  civilization — a  war 
ithout  any  assignable  direction,  and  without  any 
rmination  which  could  be  foreseen — was  cxceed- 
gly  painful  to  mo.  Malta  is  a  great  arsenal ; — 
the  language  of  Scripture,  a  "  munition  of  rocks." 
had  stopped  here  in  going  to  Egypt;  and  gave 
me  account  of  it  in  a  former  letter. 
In  going  from  Malta  to  Gibraltar,  we  were  for 
me  time  in  sight  of  the  African  coast  on  the 
uthern  side  of  the  Mediterranean.  One  morning 
1  we  were  sailing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
on,  and  along  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  the  site  of  an- 
cnt  Carthage  was  pointed  out  to  me.  The  very 
imc  excited  no  small  emotion.  Among  my  early 
eoUections  there  is  scarcely  any  place  or  any  his- 
rical  event,  which  affected  me  more,  or  has  left 


a  deeper  place  in  my  memory,  than  Carthage  and 
the  events  connected  with  it.  The  poets  and  his 
torians  of  Home,  though  not  without  biasscs  unfa 
vourable  to  strict  truth,  have  loquently  comme- 
morated the  greatness  and  the  terrible  overthrow 
of  ber  mighty  rival.  The  Homan  historians  say 
that  when  the  young  Hannibal  appeared  for  the 
first  time  as  a  leader  in  the  Carthaginian  army,  the 
old  soldiers,  now  decrepid  with  years,  and  living 
upon  past  memories,  saw  in  his  form  and  counte- 
nance, and  military  step,  the  restoration  and  the 
once  more  living  presence  of  his  father  Hamilcar. 
under  whom  they  had  fought  in  their  youth.  It 
was  thus  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  spot  upon  which 
Carthage  was  built,  now  a  sandy  desolation,  re- 
stored the  city  and  the  senate,  and  gave  a  momen- 
tary existence  to  the  celebrated  names,  which  are 
associated  in  history  with  the  arts  of  war  or  the 
wisdom  of  legislation.  No  assembled  senate  i; 
there  now.  No  ships  of  war  or  commerce  cove; 
the  sea  with  their  sails.  No  Hamilcar  or  Hannibal 
leads  armies  to  battle.  No  Mago  pleads  his  coun 
try's  cause.  On  that  sandy  shore  is  the  burial 
place  of  a  great  nation.  Her  mighty  image,  as  it 
exists  in  the  dimness  of  history, — vast  but  faint  in 
its  outlines, — sits  in  sad  but  solitary  grandeur  on 
the  place  of  her  tomb. 

Soon  after  leaving  Cape  Bon,  our  vessel  changed 
its  direction  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  that  of 
Spain.  We  passed  along  the  base  of  cliffs  and  moun- 
tains, with  plains  and  valleys  opening  between  them ; 
but  no  longer  resounding  with  the  hum  of  a  busy 
population,  and  destitute  of  their  ancient  fertility 

d  beauty.  This  land  too,  though  much  changed 
both  in  its  physical  and  moral  attributes,  is  the 
birthplace, — the  ancient  and  celebrated  home, — of 
a  great  people.  I  could  not  fail  to  gaze  with  deep 
interest  upon  a  country,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
'ts  present  condition,  which  in  past  ages  has  had 
its  varied  epochs  of  bitter  trial  and  successful  con- 
flict, and  which  has  been  illustrated  by  renowned 
literary  names ; — a  country  which  the  genius  of 
Irving,  Prescott,  and  Tichnor  has  made  familiar, 
both  in  its  history  and  literature,  to  American 
readers. 

On  reaching  Gibraltar,  Friday,  the  1st  day  of 
July,  our  vessel  went  into  harbour ;   and  gave  us 

opportunity  to  wander  for  a  few  hours  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  to  get  some  idea  of  its 
amazing  strength  as  a  military  position.  The  beau- 
tiful bay  of  Gibraltar,  formed  by  the  isthmus  and 
the  lofty  promontory  called  the  Mountain  of  Gibral- 
m  one  side,  and  by  the  mountains  and  coast  of 
Spain  on  the  other,  is  very  capacious ; — capable  of 
holding  a  large  fleet.  The  appearance  of  the  rocky 
andinsularheight  which  bears  the  name  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  is  the  same  with  the  Mons  Calpe  of  the  an- 
cient Komans,  is  quite  singular.  With  its  northern 
termination  lifting  its  rugged  and  frowning  head 
above  the  southern,  aided  by  the  slight  depression 
in  the  part  of  the  summit  which  is  between  them, 
it  easily  suggests  the  idea  of  a  lion  conchant,  re- 
posing in  strength,  but  ready  to  awake  in  terrible 
and  irresistible  action,  at  any  approach  of  danger. 
Numerous  cannon,  lining  the  shore  or  looking 
darkly  from  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  are  ready 
to  pour  forth  destruction  upon  the  invader.     But 


known  to 


rciuiri 


descrip- 


Gibraltar  is  loo  \vc 
tion. 

In  many  respects  the  city  of  Gibraltar,  with  it.* 
magnificent  bay,  with  the  straits  uniting  two  oceans, 
with  the  varied  country  around  it,  its  position  in 
relation  to  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  its 
immense  fortifications,  and  its  history,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  places.  At  this  renowned  spot 
was  the  termination  of  the  most  adventurous  voy- 
ages of  the  ancient  world.  Eor  many  ages  all  that 
lay  beyond  it  was  a  region  unknown.  But  from 
that  unknown  expanse  a  new  power  has  arisen. 
Strength  is  born  of  liberty.  What  was  once  a 
small  barbarian  island  has  become,  by  refusing  the 
claims  and  domination  of  slavery,  and  by  being 
true  to  itself,  a  mighty  nation.  Its  presence  and 
authority  are  felt  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Eng- 
land, taking  her  position  here  by  the  right  of  eon- 
quest,  though  it  must  be  allowed,  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  position  and  nature, — England,  the 
mother  of  nations,  and  strong  in  thought  and  free- 
dom as  well  as  in  physical  power, — holds  this  great 
key  and  pathway  of  the  East. 

When,  in  coming  through  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, we  passed  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  At- 
lantic, my  mind  was  the  subject  of  a  momentary 
experience,  which  was  powerful  but  perhaps  not 
unnatural.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  passing 
out  of  one  world  into  another.  The  East,  though 
my  travels  had  been  rapid,  had  taken  a  strong  hold 
upon  my  imagination,  and  become  a  sort  of  home 
to  me ;  but  from  the  new  scene,  upon  which  I  was 
now  entering,  it  could  be  seen  and  known  no  more. 
The  transition  from  one  to  the  other  was  immense; 
so  that  I  was  reminded  of  that  celebrated  gate  of 
Dante,  standing  at  the  boundaries  of  existence, 
which  separated  the  world  of  the  living  from  the 
world  of  the  dead,  where  those  entered  who  were 
not  destined  to  return.  In  a  moment,  as  it  were, 
countries,  climates,  the  appearances  of  nature,  art-, 
history,  were  changed.  The  strong  steamer  dashed 
upon  the  waves.  I  stood  upon  the  deck,  and  look- 
ed back,  like  one  that  is  loth  to  lose  a  beloved  ob- 
ject, upon  that  eastern  world,  from  which  the  last 
ray  of  light  was  beaming.  It  was  near  the  close  of 
the  day.  On  one  side  were  the  mountains  of  Spain. 
On  the  other  were  the  mountains  of  Africa.  The 
lofty  heights,  which  once  bore  the  proud  name  of 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  which  the  limited  know- 
edge  of  antiquity  had  established  as  the  boundary 
of  things,  stood  face  to  face.  The  path  of  the 
narrow,  foaming  ocean  was  between  them.  In  a 
few  moments,  as  I  stood  gazing  upon  tbis  memora 
ble  gateway,  more  majestic  than  the  gates  of  Thebes, 
the  clouds  and  darkness  of  heaven  came  down 
upon  it,  and  closed  the  portal  of  the  Orient  forc\er 

Farewell,  bright  vision  of  an  hour  I 

Fading  away,  like  early  dew. 
All  jHissed;  and  yet  the  soul  hath  power, 

Its  varied  image  to  renew  ; — 
Restor'd  with  tints  as  clear  and  true. 
As  sunbeams  in  their  morning  hue. 

The  Olive  grove,  the  mountain  height. 
The  vale,  where  many  a  flock  is  tended, 

The  shepherd's  tent,  the  starry  night, 
A  vision  past,  but  not  yet  ended, — 

Vanished  to  sight,  and  left  behind. 

And  yet  etern.il  in  the  mind. 
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lu  memory  sliines  that  Eastern  skj-, 
By  day  and  uigbt  as  clear  as  ever; — 

In  memory  flowers,  lliat  quickly  die, 
Resume  the  tint  that  ladeth  never  ; — 

In  memory  frowns  tlie  sunless  rock. 

Which  shades  the  shepherd  and  his  floe 

Oh  strange,  mysterious  power,  possest 

Of  what  is  lost  to  outward  sense  1 
To  thee,  the  mirror  of  the  breast, 

I  give  this  past  inheritance  ; — 
Knowing  thou  wilt  not  let  it  die, 
But  hold  it  for  eternity. 

With  the  aid  of  steam,  and  of  the  sails  almost 


loved  disciple  and  apostle  of  the  Lord  Jesus  says,  While  we,  their  successors,  are  bound  to  main 
"He  that  saith  he  is  in  the  light,  and  Lateth  his  tain  inviolate  the  christian  doctrines  and  testimc 
brother,  is  in  darkness  even  until  now.  Ho  that!  uies  put  forth  by  our  ancient  Friends,  and  to  rejet 
lovfcth  his  brother,  abideth  in  the  light,  and  there  is  all  opinions  inimical  to  them,  how  needful  is  it  tha 
iione  occasion  of  stmnhli'iig  in  liwi.  But  he  that  we  should  frequently  examine  ourselves  by  th 
hateth  his  brother,  is  in  darkness,  and  knoueth  not\  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whether  we  are  prodi 
u-liither  he  goetli,  because  that  darhiesi  liath  blind-  the  blessed  fruits  of  them  as  the  early  Friends  die 


ed  his  eyesy  Here  is  a  striking  coincidence  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Master  and  of  his 
inspired  apostle;  conveying  the  unequivocal  testi- 
mony that  no  one  hating  his  brother,  can  walk  in 
the  light,  whatever  may  be  his  profession  of  it  as 
It  is  only  those  who  truly  love  the  bro- 


leaving  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  we  passed  the 
Cape  of  Trafalgar,  which  projects  from  the  south- 
western coast  of  Spain  ; — going  over  the  very  place 
in  the  ocean,  which  has  been  rendered  celebrated 
by  being  the  locality  of  Nelson's  last  great  and 
bloody  battle.  Altering  our  direction  at  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  we  approached  near  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
so  near  as  to  look  into  the  .spacious  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  and  bring  the  environs  of  Lisbon  full  in 
sight.  Altering  our  direction  again  at  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  we  crossed  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  favoured 
much  by  the  weather,  again  came  in  sight  of  Ire- 
land, and  reached  Liverpool  the  second  time,  July 
16th. 


We  all  admit  that  a  mere  profession  avails  little 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  unaccompai 
by  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  will  add  to  our  coi 
demnation.  We  have  become  a  widely  sprea 
body,  and  was  every  member  a  fruit-bearing  brane 
.,,  o  f.       his  guide.     It  is  only  those  who  truly  love  the  bro-  of  the  true  Vine,  our  conduct  and   the  heavenl 

constantly  set,  we  wentjapidly  on.     Soon   after  ^^^^^^^^^  -^^  ^^^^  love  wherewith  Christ  hath  loved  spirit  and  nature'ruling  in  us,  would  have  a  povt 

erfully  convincing  effect  upon  those  about  us,  thf 
we  are  followers  of  Christ,  practically  preachin 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  We  should  draw  othei 
to  it,  and  to  the  love  of  God  and  Christ,  as  th 
work  of  salvation  was  advancing  in  ourselves.  '. 
is  our  duty  to  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivert 
to  the  saints ;  but  if  we  have  not  the  living  faith  i 
which  Christ  has  been  the  Author  in  all  gener; 
tions,  we  shall  not  have  power  from  Him  to  coi 
tend  for  it.  And  if  we  have  it,  we  shall  obtai 
the  victory  by  it  over  sin,  and  prove  that  it  worl 
by  love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart.  It  will  nc 
only  work  through  love  to  God  and  his  dear  Soi 
but  it  will  work  with  love  to  others,  labouring  an 
praying  for  their  salvation,  that  they  may  be  mad 
partakers  of  the  same  peace  and  communion  wit 
God  that  we  have  experienced. 

If  every  one  could  bo  brought  to  examine  himse 
whether  he  is  in  the  true  faith,  and  be  more  di 
sirous  to  get  right  and  to  keep  right  in  the  sight 
the  Lord,  than  indulge  a  fault-finding  dispositic 
towards  the  brethren,  what  a  happy  change  woul 
be  wrought  throughout  our  religious  Society.  Thei 
is  nothing  to  keep  us  out  of  the  true  love,  and  unit 
and  fellowship,  but  yielding,  on  the  right  hand  c 
on  the  left,  to  the  insidious  workings  of  a  delusi^ 
spirit,  which  we  cannot  perceive  to  have  an  infli 
ence  over  ourselves,  while  we  are  perpetually  lool 
ing  abroad  to  detect,  as  we  may  think,  wrong 
otliers.  The  Holy  Spirit  will  not  lead  us  to  p 
darkness  for  light,  nor  confound  evil  and  good 
but  as  we  see  our  own  sins  and  shortcoming 
through  its  light,  and  are  led  to  crave  forgivenu 
of  our  Father  in  heaven,  under  a  sense  of  our  ut 
worthiness,  and  of  our  danger  of  being  overcou 
by  temptation,  even  after  having  known  somethir 
of  his  delivering  power,  we  shall  feel  fervent  ch; 
rity  for  a  brother  who  has  fallen  into  temptation- 
and  the  effectual  sincere  prayer  and  labours  of  tl 
righteous  will  often  avail  much  for  his  restoratio: 
It  is  not  an  outside  show  of  spurious 
politeness  that  will  avail  anything,  but  Divine  loi 
arising  from  the  new  creation  that  can  bind  us  t. 
gether,  and  qualify  for  service  in  tlie  church 
Christ.  The  Lord  alone  can  bring  about  a  chauj 
in  our  Society,  and  restore  the  precious  harmoi 
and  love  that  has  been  known  to  prevail,  lut 
must  be  begun  in  every  one  individually.  We  mu 
be  crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world  unto  u 
and  humbly  and  faithfully  confess  Christ  bcfo 
men  in  all  our  ways.  It  is  not  only  a  sound  b 
lief  of  the  truth,  but  practical  life-giving  christiani: 
that  is  wanting — and  wherever  tbc  inside  of  tl 
cup  and  platter  is  cleansed,  the  outside  will 
clean  also — and  like  the  stones  of  the  temple  hev 
separately,  we,  as  living  stones,  will  unite  togctli' 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel,  and  iu  offering  sj 
ritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Chri; 
Then  it  will  again  be  said,  "  See  how  the  Quake 
meet,  and  help,  and  love,  and  take  care  of  one  a 
other."  Then  we  might  hope  for  good  Yearly  Mee 
ings,  in  which  wo  should  experience  a  fervent  unit( 
travail  of  spirit  for  the  exaltation  of  the  gre 


them,  who  walk  in  the  light ;  and  not  only  do  they 
love  one  another  as  disciples  of  Christ,  but  it  is 
they  who  are  in  the  true  unity  and  fellowship  of 
the  Spirit,  and  whose  sins  are  forgiven.  The  same 
apostle  says,  "  This  then  is  the  message  which  we 
have  heard  of  Him,  and  declare  unto  you,  that 
God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  If 
we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  Him,  and 
walk  in  darkness,  we  lie  and  do  not  the  truth.  But 
if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  lie  is  in  the  light,  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

This  message  delivered  to  the  apostles,  was  also 
committed  to  our  ancient  Friends  to  preach  to  a 
benighted  people  of  that  day,  to  draw  them  to  obey 
Christ  as  he  manifests  himself  in  the  heart  by  his 
divine  Spirit,  that  they  might  thereby  know  Him  to 
save  them  from  sin.  It  was  remarkable  how  this 
heavenly  light  brought  them  out  of  darkness,  gave 
them  a  clear  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  caused  them  to  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  holiness — love  to  God,  and  love 
to  one  another,  and  to  show  the  true  nature  of  the 
religion  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  by  which  they 
also  loved  their  enemies,  blessed  those  that  cursed 
them,  and  prayed  for  them  that  despitefully  used 
and  persecuted  them.  Among  themselves  AA'illiam 
Penn  says,  "  Loving  one  another  is  a  noted  mark 
in  the  mouth  of  all  sorts  of  people  concerning  them. 
'  They  will  meet,  they  will  help  and  stick  to  one 
another.'  Whence  it  is  common  to  hear  some  say, 
'  Look  how  the  Quakers  love  and  take  care  of  one 
another.'  If  loving  one  another,  and  having  an  in- 
timate communion  in  religion  and  constant  care  to 
meet  to  worship  God,  and  help  one  another,  be 
any  mark  of  primitive  Christianity,  they  had  it, 
blessed  be  the  Lord,  in  an  ample  manner."  The 
goodly  tree  of  doctrine  which  branched  out  from 
the  spirit  of  Truth,  and  produced  in  them  good 
fruit,  was  repentance  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
their  walk  before  tlie  j  living  God  ;  first  a  sight  of  sin — secondly  a  sense 
t,  because  they  differ  and  godly  sorrow  for  it — and  then  amendment  for 


For  "Tio  FricDd." 

Eyidcnces  of  True  Eiseiplesliip. 
One  of  the  sources  of  true  happiness  is  to  look 
into  ourselves,  and  find  no  enmity  lurking  there 
against  either  friend  or  foe,  obstructing  our  ac- 
cess to  the  throne  of  Grace.  If  we  desire  that 
mercy  and  goodness  may  be  dealt  out  to  us  by  our 
heavenly  Father,  we  shall  feel,  should  we  perceive 
in  our  heart,  any  degree  of  hatred  to  others,  lead- 
ing us  to  wish  their  downfall,  that  it  will  shut  out 
the  hope  of  Divine  kindness,  and  be  a  bar  to  the 
flow  of  the  love  of  God  in  us.  We  cannot  hold 
communion  with  Him  in  this  state  of  mind,  or  ex- 
pect forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  enjoy  a  firm  trust 
in  His  protection  from  evil,  while  we  take  satisfac- 
tion in  contemplating  the  injury  or  the  loss  of  the 
religious  character  of  another.  Even  supposing 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  our  apprehension  of 
would  be  right,  the  spirit  we  are  to  cherish  is,  to 
pray  that  their  eyes  may  be  opened  to  see  their 
real  condition,  and  if  wrong,  that  they  may  seek  to 
the  Lord  to  bring  them  out  of  it.  "  With  what 
judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged  ;  and  with 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
you  again."  If  we  deny  to  others,  who  are  sound 
in  principle,  and  correct 
Lord,  their  right  of  jud^ 

from  us  in  opinion  upon  things  non-essential,  who  I  the  time  to  come.     This  was  the  natural  fruit  of 
will  accord   to  us  our  right  to  differ  from  them?  obedience  to  the  light.     "  For  of  it  came  sight,  and 


And  when  we  are  measuring  out  an  unjust  con- 
demnation of  our  brethren,  whom  the  Lord  owns 
as  his  sheep,  and  whom  he  is  keeping  in  his  al- 
mighty hand,  what  ground  have  we  to  believe  that 
we  know  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd,  and  are 
not  following  the  voice  of  a  stranger  ? 

"  If  thine  eye  he  evil,"  said  our  Lord,  "  thy 
whole  body  shall  ho,  full  of  darkiicss  ;  if  therefore 
the  light  that  is  in  thee  he  darkness,  how  great  is 
tlial  darkness!^''  While  we  regard  others  with  an 
evil  eye,  the  possibility  of  taking  our  imagination 
for  a  guide,  and  calling  it  light,  is  here  clearly  held 
forth ;  and  the  fearful  degree  of  deception  iu  which 
such  place  themselves,  is  emphatically  pointed  to 
by  the  language  of  Christ,  "  how  great  is  that  dark- 
ness!" The  love  of  the  brethren,  and  not  the 
hatred  of  them,  is  the  evidence  that  those  in  whom 
the  love  of  God  is  perfected,  are  they  who  are 
walking  iu  and  by  the  light  of  Christ.     The  be- 


of  sight  came  sense  and  sorrow,  and  of  sense  and 
sorrow  came  amendment  of  life,  which  leads  to 
justification,  that  is  forgiveness  of  the  sins  that  ar 
past  through  Christ  the  alone  propitiation,  and  the 
sanctification  or  purgation  of  the  soul  from  the  de- 
filing nature  and  habits  of  sin  present;  which  is 
justification  in  the  complete  sense  of  that  word  ; 
comprehending  both  justification  from  the  guilt  of 
the  sins  that  are  past,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
committed,  through  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  the  creature's  being  made  in- 
wardly just  through  the  cleansing  and  sanctify- 
ing power  and  Spirit  of  Christ  revealed  in  the  soul, 
which  is  commonly  called  sanctification."  This 
led  to  the  doctrine  and  belief  of  perfection  from  sin, 
according  to  the  Scriptures — which  is  a  redeemed 
state  termed  regeneration  or  the  new  birth,  without 
which  wc  cannot  see  or  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God 
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Name,  for  the  circulation  of  Divine  love  and  life  as 
from  vessel  to  vessel,  and  be  again  restored  to  the 
strength  and  dignity  which  formerly  characterized 
iOur  religious  Society. 


anics. 

r  the  Eoyal  Society," 
omplishnient   of 


In  the  "  Transactions  ( 
ihe    following    marvellous 

blind  man,  called  Macguire,  is  recorded.  Hi 
ffas  the  tailor  of  M'Donald  of  Clanrouald,  in  lu- 
rerncss-shire,  and  lost  his  sight;  but  after  that 
Calamity  he  continued  to  work  for  the  family,  not 
pdeed  with  the  same  expedition  as  before,  but 
yith  equal  correctness.  It  is  well  known  how  dif- 
Jcult  it  i-i  to  make  a  tartan  dress,  because  every 
|tripe  and  colour  must  fit  each  other  with  mathe 
natical  exactneas ;  hence  it  happens  that  very 
jew  tailors  who  enjoy  their  >'iglit  are  capable  ot 
xecuting  that  task.  Blind  Macguire  having  re 
eived  orders  to  make  for  M'Donald  (his  mas 
ar's  brother,  who  had  just  returned  from  India)  t 
pniplete  suit  of  tartan,  within  a  given  time,  went 
)  work  without  delay.  It  so  happened  that  this 
entleman  passed  at  a  late  hour  at  night  through 
^e  room  where  the  tailor  was  working,  and  hearing 
prae  low  singing,  he  asked  who  was  there  '!  To 
lis  Macguire  answered — "  I  am  here,  sir,  workinf 
'f,  your  honour's  hose  !"  "  Why,  how  can  you 
ork  without  a  candle?"  rejoined  the  astonished 
iquirer.  "  0 !  please  your  honour,"  was  the  re- 
sj,  "  midnight  and  darkness  are  the  same  to  me 
S  noon-day."  It  was  said  that  Macguire  could, 
f  the  sense  of  touch,  distinguish  all  the  colours  of 
le  tartan. 

John  Kay,  a  blind  carpenter  of  Glasgow,  lost 
iS  sight  when  ten  years  old,  by  the  accidental  ex- 
[osion  of  a  musket.  He  supported  himself  by 
iSisting  his  brothers,  who  were  carpenters,  and  he 
lished  his  work  off  with  extraordinary  neatness. 
,6  wrought  in  mahogany  and  other  fine  woods, 
id  made  various  pieces  of  furniture.  He  need 
1  guide  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow.  Walking  one 
iiy  with  a  friend,  he  was  told  that  he  was  near  a 
pe.  Kay  replied,  there  was  no  occasion  to 
pntiou  that,  as  he  could  perceive  it  himself  Be- 
g  asked  how  he  could  do  so,  he  replied  that  he 
ind  a  difference  in  the  impression  of  the  air  on 
i  face  when  near  any  particular  object,  and  that 
im  this  feeling  he  could  avoid  a  lamp-post  when 

approached  it. 

For  many  years  he  afforded  a  bright  example  of 
working  man  walking  in  the  fear  of  God  and  to 
)  Saviour's  glory.  The  Son  of  God  is  the  spe- 
1  friend  of  working  men  ;  himself — strange  mys- 
y — in  his  humanity  once  a  working  man  !  Kay 
found   the  great  secret  of  human  happiness. 


Tract  Society.  He  aided  its  funds  as  far  ns  li 
ability  reached,  and  at  the  same  time  used  his  u 
most  endeavours  with  those  who  were  rich  for  the 
same  purpose.  He  took  every  opportunity  of  dk 
tributing  tracts  both  in  town  and  country.  It  wa 
usual  for  him,  when  on  a  journey  from  home,  to 
have  a  parcel  of  these  little  messengers  of  useful- 
ness always  in  his  pocket,  that  he  might  bestow 
them  in  the  places  he  visited,  or  give  them  away 
to  persons  whom  he  might  meet  with  on  the  road. 
Upon  one  occasion  he  had  been  employed  for  seve- 
ral days  in  a  gentleman's  house,  where  he  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  servants. 
Une  of  them  appeared  particularly  volatile,  and 
quite  unwilling  to  enter  upon  any  serious  conversa- 
tion. He  put  into  her  hands  a  suitable  tract,  and 
requested  her  to  read  it,  which  she  promised  to 
It  was  not  long  before  he  noticed  a  considerable 
change  in  her  behaviour.  She  listened  with  more 
attention  when  he  spake  to  her  upon  religious  _. 
jects,  and  expressed  her  astonishment  that  he  who 
was  blind  could  know  so  much  about  the  Bible. 

John  Kay  worked  for  the  Lord  in  all  his  work- 
ing time,  and  death  to  him  was  the  portal  to  ever- 
lasting rest.  The  infidel  Voltaire  was  wont  to  say, 
"I  hate  to  live,  and  I  am  afraid  to  die."  But  how 
different  is  the  ease  with  the  humble  Christian ! 
Life  is  his,  death  is  his,  Christ  is  his,  and  heaven  is 
his.  "  The  sleep  of  a  labouring  man  is  sweet 
but  sweeter  far  will  be  his  last  sleep,  if  he  fall 
asleep  in  Jesus.  Our  blind  carpenter  found  it  so 
indeed  in  his  long  illness;  he  manifested  the  greatest 
patience  under  suffering,  and  the  ruling  passion 
was  strong  even  in  death  ;  his  last  efforts,  his  last 
arayers,  his  last  words,  were  in  behalf  of  his  Sab- 
bath-school children,  to  whom  he  left  suitable  tracts; 
and  many  were  bathed  in  tears  when  they  heard 
that  their  beloved  teacher  was  no  more.  He  died 
1809,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years. 


faith  in  Christ  he  realized  the  blessings  of  sa 
:ion,  and  love  to  Christ  formed  the  high  and 
ly  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  from  day  to 
y.  The  account  of  missionary  work  in  foreign 
ids  deeply  interested  him.  But  he  chiefly  con- 
rated  himself  to  the  instruction  of  the  young. 

was  an  earnest  and  persevering  Sabbath-school 
cher,  and  on  week-day  evenings,  he  assembled, 
uetimes  the  children,  and  sometimes  the  teachers, 

reading,  exhortation,  and  prayer.  He  was  one 
those  who  could  not  bear  to  let  a  thing  go  down 
ough  the  failure  of  personal  exertion ;  he  well 
iw  that  there  was  a  moral  and  spiritual  as  well 
physical  gravitation ;  hence  he  not  only 
tched  over  his  own  spirit,  but  took  peculiar  in- 
3st  in  keeping  up  the  teachers  and  children  to 
ir  work;  and  in  this  respect,  other  Sabbath 
lools  in  the  neighbourhood  derived  great  bene- 
from  his  example  and  influence. 
Tohn  Kay  was  a  zealous  friend  to  the  Religious 


little  Things.— So.  3. 

(Continued  from  page  238.) 
LITTLE  EFFORTS. 
"  She  h.ath  done  what  she  could." 
It  has  often  struck  me,  in  reading  the  parable  of 
the  talents,  that  the  servant  who  was  slothful,  and 
hid  his  lord's  money,  was  not  one  of  the  more 
richly  endowed,  but  one  who  had  but  o/ie  talent, 
Is  it  not  too  often  so  yet?  How  frequently  do  we 
feel,  and  act  upon  the  feeling,  that  we  would  do 
more  good,  were  it  not  that  we  can  do  so  little 
There  really  seems  a  peculiar  danger  to  those  pos 
sessed  of  but  one  talent,  to  neglect  the  exercise  of 
it ;  and  it  were  well,  if,  while  excusing  ourselves 
for  doing  nothing,  because  we  cannot  do  much,  we 
recollected  that  the  slothful  servant  who  buried 
only  one  talent,  was  condemned  for  so  doing,  and 
would  have  been  proportionately  rewarded,  had  he, 
like  the  others,  traded  with,  and  increased  his 
lord's  money.  It  is  too  often  indolence  under  the 
guise  of  humility  that  causes  us  to  act  thus.  Lit- 
tle efforts  are  troublesome  to  make,  and  we  prefer 
dreaming  over  what  we  would  do  if  we  were  rich 
or  great,  or  endowed  with  talents,  to  setting  ho- 
nestly and  steadily  to  do  what  we  can.  There  is 
no  one,  I  believe,  however  straitened  in  circum- 
stances, or  inferior  in  capacity,  who  has  it  not  in 
his  or  her  power  to  do  some  good,  while  hundreds 
who  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  neglect  this 
duty,  because  they  think  they  can  do  but  little ; 
and  assuredly  you  will  find  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
mise, "  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  If  you 
are  sincerely  desirous  to  be  useful,  and  willing  to 
begin  with  humble  efforts,  do  not  fear  but  that 
largei:  and  more  extended  spheres  of  duty  will 
open  bpforc  you,  or  if  you  are  one  of  those  who 


really  do  possess  but  one  talent,  and  endeavour  to 
employ  it  for  God's  glory,  do  not  doubt  his  gra- 
cious acceptance  of  your  smallest  services,  for^'has 
He  not  promised  that  even  a  cup  of  cold  water 
given  in  his  name,  .shall  Le  rewarded? 

To  many  who  feel  humbled  and  grieved  that 
they  can  do  so  little  for  the  Saviour's  cause  on 
arth,  or  for  the  good  of  others,  it  should  be  an 
encouraging  thought,  that  "  all  members  have  not 
the  same  office;"  the  small  stones  of  the  temple 
are  as  useful  in  their  place  as  the  more  imposinrr 
parts  of  the  building ;  and  let  them  be  assured 
that  He  who  commended  Mary  who  anointed  his 
head,  because  "she  had  done  what  .she  could," 
ill  not  despise  any  attempt,  however  small,  to 
serve  and  glorify  him.  *         *  *         * 

LITTLE   CAKES. 

These  fall  much  within  a  woman's  sphere  of 
duty,  and  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  to  her; 
yet  they  are  often  of  so  trifling  a  nature,  that  one 
feels  ashamed  to  mention  them,  or  even  to  allow 
that  they  arc  cares.  I  would  make  a  distinction 
between  httle  cares  and  little  annoyances ;  for  the 
latter,  if  disregarded  and  cheerfully  borne,  gene- 
rally disappear ;  but  our  little  cares  cannot  be  so 
easily  got  quit  of,  and  sometimes  arise  so  much 
from  constitutional  causes,  that  they  require  the 
exercise  of  religious  principle  and  trust,  to  keep 
them  within  due  bounds.     To  all  who  feel  the  ten- 


dency to  "be  anxious  and  careful  about  many 
things"— who  have  a  Martha's  spirit— the  gentle 
rebuke  of  our  Saviour  may  still  be  applied;  for 
does  not  an  earnest  heed  to  the  "one  thing  need- 
ful," make  all  earthly  cares  take  their  subordinate 
place  in  our  esteem  ?  *  *  Our  great  cares  must 
often  seem  small  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  "  taketh 
up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing,"  and  our  small 
cares  will  not  be  beneath  the  notice  of  Him,  by 
whom  "  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  num- 
bered." 

Along  with  this,  I  think  that  a  methodical  dis- 
tribution of  time,  letting  each  duty  and  occupation 
ppointed  time   to  be  attended  to,  does 


anxious  spirit. 


have  its 

much  to  keep  down  that  absent, 
which  little  cares  are  so  apt  to  produce.  We  can- 
not well  seek  for  sympathy  from  others  as  a  re- 
source, for  sometimes  these  trifling  cares  would  an- 
noy those  we  wish  to  please.  Sometimes  we  feel 
that  they  would  not  be  cares  at  all  except  to  our- 
selves ;  but  by  resolutely  doing  each  duty  as  its 
time  occurs,  by  resolving  that,  except  when  neces- 
sary, we  will  not  let  our  minds  dwell  on  them  (for 
truly,  "  suflieient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof"), 
and  by  trustfully  committing  our  way  unto  God' 
we  may  relieve  our  minds  of  many  of  our  little' 
cares,  and  in  some  cases  get  rid  of  them  alto- 
gether. I  allude  to  such  as  are  almost  inse- 
parable from  women's  duties — the  charge  of  ser- 
vants, and  the  caro  of  children,  or  the  sick  • 
and  I  would  also  include  those  cares  which  may 
exist  chiefly  in  our  own  over-anxious  and  nervous 
temperaments.  But  there  is  a  class  of  little  an- 
noyances, if  I  may  so  call  them,  which  I  would 
dispose  of  in  a  different  way,— I  mean  such  as  we 
make  for  ourselves  by  a  fretful  or  fastidious  spirit. 
Ihere  are  some  who  make  such  a  f\iss  about  trifles, 
tormenting  themselves,  and  worrying  others  by  a 
perpetual  fault-finding  and  discontent,  that  all 
pleasure  is  spoiled  by  their  presence,  and  every 
trifling  evil  magnified  to  a  mountain.  It  is  a  good 
rule  in  little  things  as  well  as  great,  that  "  what 
can't  be  cured,  should  be  endured,"  and  endured 
cheerfully.  I  am  not  advocating  slovenly  and 
careless  endurance  of  little  annoyances  that  mai/ 
be  remedied.  Let  them  be  set  right  by  all  means 
and  the  more  quietly  as  well  as  quickly,  the  better! 
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I  have  known  some  persons  most  ludicrously  dis- 
composed by  trifles,  which  neither  they  nor  any 


one  "else  could  remedy,  and  which  should  have 
been  overlooked  with  a  suiile,  if  noticed  at  all.  I 
remember  hearing  of  one  lady  who  professed  great 
love  for  the  country,  and  summer  after  summer  left 
town  and  established  herself  in  country  quarters. 
It  was  remarked,  however,  by  her  friends,  that  she 
never  went  twice  to  the  same  place,  and  though  at 
first  her  praises  of  new  quarters  were  enthusiastic, 
yet  when  she  returned  to  town,  she  had  always 
some  reason  against  returning  to  that  place. 

Never  did  any  one  seem  so  unfortunate  in  smoky 
chimneys,  disagreeable  neighbours,  and  disobliging 
landladies,  till  at  last  it  was  shrewdly  suspected 
the  fault  lay  in  the  lady  herself.  One  summer, 
however,  a  perfect  place  was  found  ;  months  went 
on,  and  no  fault  seemed  to  be  discovered,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  now  the  fastidious  lady  was  pleased 
and  that  her  search  for  country  quarters  was  at  ai 
end.  But  what  was  the  amazement,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  her  friends  to  find  her,  when  winter  brought 
her  back  to  town,  as  determined  as  usual  not  to 
return  to  her  little  paradise  of  the  past  summer. 
What  could  be  the  reason  t  Simply  because  apea- 
foui  used  to  come  sometimes  to  the  garden-wall, 
and  make  such  a  noise  !  There  are  many  people, 
I  fear,  who  find  pea-fowls  everywhere.      *       * 

It  is  really  ludicrous  to  hear  the  gravity  with 
which  some  people  will  allude  to  the  fact  of  the 
road  being  dusty  ;  others  are  as  much  afraid  of  a 
shower  ;  others  of  sunshine ;  some  terrified  at  the 
idea  of  being  overheated,  whilst  others  tremble  at 
the  notion  of  taking  cold.  Let  us  all  beware  of 
making  much  of  little  annoyances;  let  us  learn 
to  laugh  at  them,  remembering  how  very  annoy- 
ing such  freaks  are  to  others,  as  well  as  inconve- 
nient to  others.  A  cheerful  spirit  that  will  not 
see,  or  be  put  about  by  trifles,  soon  ceases  to  feel 
them  ;  while  to  those  who  seem  to  find  a  perverse 
pleasure  in  dwelling  on,  and  being  daunted  iDy  them, 
such  little  discomforts  will  actually  become  real 
cares,  and  will  eat  out  half  the  comfort  of  their 
lives. 

LITTLE   PLEASURES. 

I  could  multiply  extracts  to  prove  that  little 
pleasures  are  the  great  sweetness  of  life.  The 
theme  is  trite  and  commonplace;  we  know  all  that 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  common  and  simple  plea- 
sures, and  we  say  we  believe  it ;  and  yet  how  few, 
when  past  the  age  of  childhood,  really  do  enjoy 
themselves  by  means  of  little  pleasures'; 
There  are  many  Uttle  varieties  in  our  daily  life 
that  might  be  made  pleasures  of,  were  we  so  in- 
clined. A  country  walk,  a  little  excursion,  making 
trifling  alterations  in  domestic  arrangements,  pre- 
paring some  little  surprise  for  an  absent  member  of 
the  family,  obtaining  some  little  thing  we  have  long 
wished  for,  any  innocent  variety  or  change  in  our 
every-day  life,  may  be  made  a  source  of  pleasure ; 
and  happy,  indeed,  are  they  who  keep  this  child- 
like spirit  in  mature  years. 

To  those  who  are  continually  seeking  their  0W7i 
gratification,  there  can  be  but  little  enjoyment  of 
pure  and  simple  pleasures,  for  these  soon  lose  their 
effect,  unless  combined  with  self-denial  and  a  stea- 
dy adherence  to  the  rule  of  "  duty  first,  and  plea- 
sure afterwards ;"  and  though,  no  doubt,  the  capa- 
cities of  little  things  to  give  pleasurj,  depends 
more  on  the  mood  of  our  own  minds,  than  more 
striking  incidents  do,  yet  to  those  who  cultivate 
the  disposition  already  alluded  to,  of  being  easily 
pleased,  it  is  wonderful  how  many  arc  the  sources, 
and  how  frequent  the  occurrence  of  little  plea- 
sures— 

"The  common  air,  the  earth,  the  skie.=!. 
To  them  are  opening  paradise." 


To  those  who  have  a  love  of  nature,  there  never 
can  be  any  want  of  varied  and  simple  pleasure. 
To  some,  the  mere  sight  of  green  trees  and  hedges 
sufiice ;  and  even  where  the  grander,  and  more 
picturesque  forms  of  beauty  are  wanting  in  the 
scenery,  the  true  lover  of  nature  will  find  much  to 
enjoy.  *  *  We  are  too  apt  to  turn  from  the 
pleasures  that  lie  in  our  daily  path,  and  to  sigh 
after  others  that  seem  to  us  unattainable.  How 
many  persons  long  for  the  pleasures  of  travelling, 
and  envy  those  who  have  the  means  and  time  at 
their  command  to  go  abroad,  or  to  visit  the  more 
remote  parts  of  our  own  country  ?  But  do  they 
relish,  as  they  might,  the  pleasure  of  those  little 
excursions  which  come  almost  within  everybody's 
power  now-a-days?  *  *  The  more  the  mind 
is  cultivated,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of 
small  pleasures,  and  the  keener  and  safer  will  be 
the  relish  for  them ;  for  you  will  turn  from  all  that 
is  mean  and  low,  and  enjoy  with  a  grateful  and 
contented  spirit  the  many  flovfersthat  grow  in  your 
daily  path,  but  which  sometimes  must  be  sought 
for  in  this  spirit  ere  they  are  found.  "  Nature 
smiles  in  some  way  or  other  on  every  land." 

iToUecommuea.) 


ENDURANCE. 
If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  luiTersity,  thy  strength  i 
small.— Prov.  xxiv.  10. 

Faint  not  beneath  thy  burthen,  tlio'  it  seem 

Too  heavy  for  thee,  and  thy  strength  is  small ; 
Tho'  the  fierce  raging  of  the  noon-tide  beam, 
On  thy  defenceless  head  untemper'd  fall. 

Tho'  sad  and  heart-sick  with  the  weight  of  woe, 
That  to  the  earth  would  crush  thee — ^journey  on  ; 

What  tho'  it  be  with  faltering  steps  and  slow, 
Thou  wilt  forget  the  toil,  when  rest  is  won. 

Nay  I  murmur  not  because  no  kindred  heart, 
May  share  thy  burthen  with  thee — but  alone 

Still  struggle  bravely  on,  tho'  all  depart: 
Is  it  not  said  that  each  must  bear  his  own  ? 

All  have  not  equally  the  power  to  bless  ; 

And  of  the  many,  few  could  cheer  our  lot: 
For  "  the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness, 

And  with  its  joy,  a  stranger  meddleth  not." 

Then  be  not  f\\ithless,  though  thy  soul  be  dark: 
Is  not  thy  Master's  seal  upon  thy  brow? 

Oft  hath  His  presence  saved  thy  sinking  bark, 
And  thinkest  thou  He  will  forsake  thee  now  ? 

Hath  He  not  bid  thee  cast  on  Him  thy  care, 
Saying,  He  careth  for  thee  ?     Then  arise ; 

And  m  thy  path,  if  trod  in  faithful  prayer. 
The  thorns  shall  turn  to  flowers  of  Paradise  ! 

H.  D.  L. 


The  Pleasures  of  the  Piwjaub.— Tho  dust 
something  incredible.  People  in  England,  or  even 
in  the  Upper  Provinces,  will  not  believe  that  for 
days  and  weeks  together  the  azure  vault  of  heaven, 
with  not  a  cloud  upon  it,  is  as  completely  eclipsed 
by  impalpable  dust  as  during  the  densest  London 
r ;  and  when  the  wind  is  high,  an  elephant 
ght  pass  by  unseen  only  a  few  yards  away.  The 
slightest  wind  raises  it  in  clouds,  a  string  of  camels 
darkens  the  horizon,  a  cavalry  parade  obscures  the 
whole  hemisphere  for  hours  after  ;  once  or  twice  in 
a  month,  in  a  week,  or  sometimes  in  a  day,  a  storm 
of  dust  takes  place  that  baffles  all  description.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  climate  of  Lahore,  I  may  say  of 
the  Punjaub,  is  the  extraordinary  drought  that 
exists  throughout  the  year,  so  that  where  artificial 
means  are  not  used  to  irrigate  the  soil,  tho  country 
becomes  a  desert :  hence  the  excessive  aridity,  the 
dust  and  heat.  It  has  lately  become  a  speculation 
whether  the  absence  of  vegetation  and  forest  is  a 
cause  of  drought,  or  whether,  in  the  event  of  these 
being  increa.?cd   to  a  large  extent,  rain  would  be 


more  copious.  That  they  stand  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  I  think  most  certain  ;  but  which 
takes  precedence,  I  imagine  it  is  very  difiicult  to 
decide.  I  have  studied  the  phenomena  of  clouds 
and  rain  in  the  Himalaya,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  any  difierenee  between  what  fell  on  a  bare 
ange  of  mountains,  and  what  on  a  range  covered 
with  forest ;  both  seemed  to  partake  of  it  alike, 
according  to  their  elevation ;  tlie  higher  the  moun- 
tain, the  more  cloud  and  rain ;  not  the  greater  the 
forest,  the  more  rain.  Still  we  have  well-authen- 
ticated instances  where  the  cutting  down  of  exten- 
sive forests  greatly  reduced  the  average  fall  of  rain 
but  we  want  the  counter  argument  to  prove  that 
the  extension  of  forests  added  to  the  humidity  o 
the  climate;  nevertheless,  the  presumption  is  thai 
it  would,  and  were  it  possible  to  overrun  the  Pun 
jaub  with  forest  or  vegetation,  more  rain  would  fall 
and  the  climate  would  be  cooler.  *  *  PI' 
(the  common  black  fly,)  fire-flies,  sand-flies,  anc 
crickets,  swarm  in  every  house.  By  means  of  gooi 
chicks,  the  house-fly  may  be  kept  at  bay,  but  th 
sand-fly  abounds  in  every  room.  Though  men 
phantoms  of  material  creatures,  imperceptible 
the  ear  and  nearly  so  to  the  eye,  and  best  disco 
vercd  by  their  own  shadow  on  the  wall,  and 
iragile  as  to  be  broken  into  pieces  by  the  stroke  o 
a  horse's  hair,  yet  their  bite  is  like  the  prick  of 
red-hot  needle;  and  so  venomous  that  the  pa 
swells  to  the  size  of  half  a  cherry,  remaining  fo 
days  intolerably  itchy,  and  requiring  the  greates 
self-restraint  to  refrain  from  tearing  it  open  :  with 
out  noise,  their  assaults  are  unheard ;  their  siz- 
enables  them  to  enter  curtains  where  a  musquit 
would  not  penetrate ;  and  a  thin  covering  of  sill 
or  cotton,  or  woolen,  gives  no  protection,  for  thei 
fangs  penetrate  them  all.  A  musquito  is  a  trifle  t 
it,  a  bug  or  a  flea  easily  repelled  in  comparisor 
More  sleep  is  lost  by  this  little  wretch  than  by 
other  domestic  plagues  put  together,  and  nothin 
but  a  punkah  gives  one  a  chance  of  a  night's  sleej 
Dr.  BPCoslis  "Advice  to  Officers  in  India." 

American  Watches. — It  has  been  stated  that 
watch  can  be  made  in  this  country  by  means  of  th 
greatly  improved  modes  of  manufacture  in  th 
short  space  of  three  hours,  and  bo  equal  in  qualit 
of  mechanism  to  any  imported  from  London  ( 
Paris.     This  is  an  astonishing  fact,  but  not  quit 
so  surprising  as  that  we  have  excelled  every  cour 
try  in  making  clocks,  both  as  regards  cheapnei 
and  regularity.     In  the  year  1825,  we  importe 
watches  to  the  amount  of  §320,498,  and  in  185i 
to  the  amount  of  83,651,187.     There  is  no  doul 
that,  as  regards  cheapness,  we  can  beat  the  world 
for  an  American  clock  can  be  bought  in  En 
for  one  dollar,  while  the  cheapest  Swiss  or  Dut( 
clock  costs  one  dollar  and  a  half;  yet,  in  Hollai 
and  Switzerland,  labour  is  about  half  the  price  it 
here.    It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  we  apply  the  san 
principle  of  manufacture  to  watches,  success  mu 
be  equally  certain.    Our  capabilities  in  this  brani  l( 
of  art  were  demonstrated  in  days  long  gone  b  fi 
During  the  war  of  1812,  many  were  made  in  Wo  S 
cester  county,  Mass.,  and  some  of  them   are  st  f! 
extant.     In  Waltham,  Mass.,  a  watch  factory  w  ui 
established    some  time  since,  where  the    separs  i 
parts  are  all  accurately  stamped  out  by  machine)  k 
and  fitted  by  hand.      The  jewels    are  bored 
hand,  and  the  corresponding  pivots  fitted  to  the 
by  females.     All  the  watches  are  made  alike, 
that  they  can  be'easily  repaired  and  refitted.   T 
simplest  kind  of  lever  watch,  without  the  fusee, 
the  form   adopted,  and   the  number  that  can 
turned  out  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  about  ten  the  n 
sand.     The  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  wh(  b 
instead  of  importing  so  largely  as  we  now  do 
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this  article,  we  shall  bo  able  fully  to  supply  our 
wants  from  our  own  workshops,  with  great  advan- 
tage of  quality  and  price. — N.  Am. 

K(ir  "'niu  FriciK)." 

BlOGRAPBlCAl  SKETCHES. 
3f  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Coutiuued  from  page  2^7.) 
ELIZABETH   ASHBRIDGE. 

As  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  passed  Stony 
Brook  on  their  way  to  Freehold,  perceiving  a  meet- 
ing-house of  Friends,  he  said  to  her,  "  Here  is  one 
of  Satan's  synagogues  ;  don't  you  long  to  be  in  it? 
I  hope  to  see  you  cured  of  your  new  religion."  It 
was  now  in  the  Twelfth  month,  1737,  old  style;  the 
weather  very  cold,  and  the  ground  covered  with 
snow.  A  considerable  stream  of  water  crossed  the 
road,  and  they  knew  no  way  to  avoid  passing 
through  it,  which  they  did,  Elizabeth  taking  off  her 
shoes.  She  writes,  "  It  was  the  concern  of  my 
heart,  that  the  Lord  would  sanctify  all  my  afflic- 
tions to  me,  and  give  nie  patience  to  bear  them. 
After  walking  nearly  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  house, 
which  proved  to  be  a  sort  of  tavern.  My  husband 
called  for  spirituous  liquors,  and  I  got  some  weak- 
ened cider  mulled,  which  rendered  me  extremely 
sick ;  so  that  after  we  were  a  little  past  the  house, 
being  too  faint  to  proceed,  I  fell  down,  '  What's 
the  matter  now?'  said  my  husband;  'what,  are 
you  drunk?  where 's  your  religion  now?'  He  knew 
I  was  not  drunk,  and  at  that  time,  I  believed,  pitied 
Qie,  although  he  spoke  in  this  manner." 

"  The  next  day,  as  we  journeyed,  a  young  man, 
driving  an  empty  cart,  overtook  us.  We  asked  him 
to  let  us  ride,  and  he  readily  granted  the  request. 
I  had  known  the  time  when  I  would  not  have  been 
feeen  in  a  cart ;  but  my  proud  heart  was  humbled, 
find  I  did  not  now  regard  the  look  of  it.  This  cart 
|bclonged  to  a  man  in  Shrewsbury,  and  was  to  go 
;hrough  the  place  of  our  destination."  The  man 
having  charge  of  the  cart,  left  it  to  them,  and  they 
pok  it  on  to  Shrewsbury.  The  next  day,  as  they 
^vere  returning  to  Freehold,  they  met  a  man  who 
Informed  them  that  there  were  two  school-houses 
lear  by  only  two  miles  apart,  in  want  of  teachers. 
Elizabeth  besought  her  husband  to  accept  the  op- 
lortunity  of  settling  themselves,  expressing  her 
villingness  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  gain  an  honest 
ivelihood.  Iler  husband  consented  to  go  with  the 
roung  man,  and  they  were  taken  to  the  house  of  a 

lend,  whose  wife  was  a  minister.  The  people 
vere  very  kind  to  them,  and,  it  being  Seventh-day, 
nvited  them  to  stay  with  them.  Elizabeth's  hus- 
)and  accepted  the  invitation,  and  said,  "  My  wife 
las  had  a  tedious  travel,  and  I  pity  her."  These 
ew  words  of  kindness  deeply  affected  her.  The 
Oman  of  the  house,  fixing  her  eyes  on  her,  said, 

I  believe  thou  hast  met  with  a  deal  of  trouble." 

Elizabeth  writes,  "  When  meeting  time  came,  I 
onged  to  go,  but  durst  not  ask  my  husband's  leave, 
or  fear  of  disturbing  him,  before  we  got  settled. 
Vfter  which,  I  thought  if  I  am  favoured  to  be  in  this 
)laco,  come  life  or  death,  I  will  press  through,  for 
ny  salvation  is  at  stake.  As  the  Friends  were  get- 
ing  ready  for  meeting,  they  asked  my  husband  if 
le  would  accompany  them,  saying,  they  knew  those 
vho  were  to  be  his  employers,  and,  if  they  wore  at 
ncctinir,  would  speak  to  them.  He  consented  to 
;o.  The  woman  Friend  then  said,  '  And  wilt  thou 
et  thy  wife  go  too,'  which  request  he  denied ;  but 
he  answered  his  objections  so  prudently  that  he 
ould  not  be  angry,  and  at  last  consented.  I  went 
pith  joy  for  I  had  not  been  at  a  meeting  of  Friends 
or  nearly  four  months.  I  now  renewed  my  cove- 
lant,  and  saw  the  word  of  the  Lord  made  good, 


that  I  should  have  another  opportunity  to  confess 
his  name  ;  for  which  my  soul  did  magnify  the  Lord, 
and  my  spirit  rejoiced  in  the  God  of  my  salvation. 
May  I  ever  be  preserved  in  humility,  and  always 
keep  in  remembrance  his  tender  mercies  to  me. 

"  Here,  according  to  my  desire,  we  settled  [First 
month,  1738.]  My  husband  took  one  school,  and 
I  the  other,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week,  we  got 
settled  in  our  new  situation.  We  took  a  room,  in 
a  Friend's  house,  one  mile  from  each  school,  and 
eight  from  the  meeting-house.  I  now  deemed  it 
proper  to  let  my  husband  know  I  was  determined 
to  join  with  Friends.  When  First-day  came,  I 
directed  myself  to  him  in  this  manner ;  '  My  dear, 
art  thou  willing  to  let  me  go  to  meeting  'i'  He  flew 
into  a  rage,  and  replied,  '  No,  you  shan't.'  I  then 
summoned  up  resolution,  and  told  him,  that,  as  a 
dutiful  wife,  I  was  ready  to  obey  all  his  lawful 
commands;  but,  when  they  imposed  on  my  con- 
science, I  could  not  obey  him.  I  had  already 
wronged  myself,  in  having  done  it  too  long ;  and 
though  he  was  near  to  me,  and  I  loved  him  as  a 
wife  ought,  yet  God,  who  was  nearer  than  all  the 
world  to  me,  had  made  me  sensible  that  this  was  the 
way  in  which  I  ought  to  go.  I  added,  that  this  was 
no  small  cross  to  my  own  will ;  but  I  had  given  up 
my  heart,  and  I  trusted  that  he  who  called  for  it, 
would  enable  me,  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  to 
keep  it  steadily  devoted  to  his  service;  and  I 
hoped  I  should  not,  on  this  account,  make  the 
worse  wife.  I  spoke  however  to  no  purpose — he 
continued  inflexible,  and  would  not  consent. 

"I  had  now  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
resolved  not  to  draw  back ;  so  I  went  without  leave. 
1  expected  he  would  follow  after  and  force  mo  back, 
but  he  did  not.  I  called  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
neighbours,  and,  getting  a  girl  to  show  me  the  way, 
I  went  on  rejoicing^  and  in  my  heart  praising  God, 
who  had  thus  enabled  me  to  confess  his  Truth. 
Thus,  for  some  time,  I  had  to  go  eight  miles  to 
meeting,  on  foot,  which  I  never  thought  hard. 
My  husband  had  a  horse,  but  he  would  not  suffer 
me  to  ride  on  it;  nor,  when  my  shoes  were  worn 
out,  would  he  let  me  have  a  new  pair  ;  but,  though 
he  hoped,  on  this  account,  to  keep  me  from  meet- 
ing, it  did  not  hinder ;  I  have  tied  them  round  with 
strings  to  keep  them  on. 

"  Finding  all  the  means  he  had  yet  used  could 
not  alter  my  resolution,  ho  several  times  struck  me 
severe  blows.  I  endeavoured  to  bear  all  with  pa- 
tience, believing  the  time  would  come  when  ho  would 
see  I  was  in  the  right.  He  once  came  to  me,  took 
out  his  penknife,  and  said,  '  If  you  ofl'er  to  go  to 
meeting  to-morrow,  with  this  knife  I  will  cripple 
you,  for  you  shall  not  be  a  Quaker.'  I  made  him 
no  answer.  In  the  morning  I  set  out  as  usual,  but 
he  did  not  attempt  to  harm  me." 

Her  husband,  despairing  of  effecting  a  change 
in  her,  betook  himself  to  a  neighbouring  priest 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  informed  him  that 
his  wife  had  been  a  very  religious  woman  in  the 
way  of  the  church,  and  had  a  good  certificate  from 
Long  Island,  but  was  bewitched,  and  had  turned 
Quaker,  which  had  almost  broken  his  heart.  The 
priest  promised  to  come  to  reclaim  her  in  two  weeks. 
When  Elizabeth  was  informed  by  her  husband,  she 
smiled,  and  said,  she  trusted  she  should  be  enabled 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in  her,  yet 
did  not  believe  he  would  come,  which  he  did  not. 

Before  that  day  Elizabeth  says,  "I  felt  myself 
called  upon  to  give  up  to  prayer  in  meeting.  I 
trembled,  and  would  freely  have  given  up  my  life 
to  be  excused.  What  rendered  the  required  ser- 
vice harder  on  me,  was,  that  I  was  not  yet  taken 
under  the  care  of  Friends ;  and  was  kept  from  re- 
questing to  be  so,  for  fear  I  should  bring  scandal 
on  the  society.     I  begged  to  be  excused  till  I  had 


joined,  and  then  I  would  give  up  freely.  The  an- 
swer was,  '  I  am  a  covenant-keeping  God  ;  and  the 
word  that  I  spake  to  thee,  when  I  found  thee  in 
distress,  even  that  I  would  never  forsake  thee,  if 
thou  wouldst  be  obedient  to  what  I  should  make 
known  unto  thee,  I  will  assuredly  make  good.  But 
if  thou  refusest,  my  spirit  shall  not  strive.  Fear 
not ;  I  will  make  way  for  thee  through  all  thy  dif- 
ficulties, which  shall  be  many,  for  my  name's  sake. 
But  be  thou  faithful,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life.'  To  this  language  I  answered,  '  Thy  will, 
0  God,  be  done;  I  am  in  thy  hand,  do  with  me 
according  to  thy  word,'  and  then  I  prayed.  That 
day  as  usual  I  had  gone  to  meeting  on  foot.  My 
husband,  as  ho  afterwards  told  me,  was  lying  in 
the  bed,  when  these  words  crossed  his  mind  :  '  Lord, 
where  shall  I  fly  to  shun  thee  ?'  On  this  he  arose, 
and,  seeing  it  rain,  got  the  horse,  and  set  off  to  fetch 
me,  arriving  just  as  the  meeting  broke  up.  I  got 
on  horseback  as  quickly  as  possible,  lest  he  should 
hear  I  had  been  speaking.  He  did  hear  it  never- 
theless, and  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the  woods,  began 
with  saying,  '  Why  do  you  mean  thus  to  make  my 
life  unhappy  ?  Could  you  not  be  a  Quaker,  with- 
out turning  fool  in  this  manner?'  I  answered  in 
tears,  '  My  dear,  look  on  me  with  pity,  if  thou  hast 
any.  Canst  thou  think  that  I,  in  the  bloom  of  my 
days,  would  bear  all  that  thou  knowest  of,  and 
much  that  thou  knowest  not  of,  if  I  did  not  fool  it 
my  duty  ?'  These  words  touched  him,  and  taking 
my  hand,  he  said,  '  Well,  I  will  even  give  you  up; 
for  I  see  it  don't  avail  to  strive.  If  it  be  of  God,  I 
cannot  overthrow  it ;  and,  if  it  be  of  yourself,  it 
will  soon  fall.'  I  saw  the  tears  stand  in  his  eyes; 
at  which  I  was  overcome  with  joy,  and  I  began  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  obedience." 

Her  husband  was  so  offended  at  the  priest,  for 
neglecting  his  appointment,  and  refasing  to  come 
when  he  went  alter  him  that  he  dechned  going  to 
hear  him,  and  for  a  time  attended  no  place  of  wor- 
ship. Elizabeth  had  now  another  trial.  Hearing  a 
woman  say  she  had  read  in  a  book  that  Christ  was 
not  the  Son  of  God,  a  temptation  to  the  like  effect 
took  hold  other  mind.  For  three  weeks  she  was 
in  great  trouble,  fearing  she  was  deserted  of  God, 
yet  kept  alive  a  hope  that  he  who  had  delivered 
her  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear,  and  out  of  the  jaws 
of  the  lion,  would  in  his  own  time  dehver  her  from 
this  temptation.  Slie  says,  "  This  was,  at  length, 
ray  experience ;  and  I  found  the  truth  of  his  words, 
that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  the  good  of 
those  who  love  and  fear  him.  My  present  exer- 
cises were  to  prepare  me  for  further  services  in  his 
cause ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  his  ministers  to  ex- 
perience all  conditions,  that  they  may  thereby  be 
able  to  speak  to  them.  This  happened  just  after 
my  first  appearance  as  a  minister,  and  Friends  had 
not  been  to  talk  with  me.  They  did  well  not  know 
what  to  do,  till  I  had  appeared  again,  which  was 
not  for  some  time.  Then  the  Monthly  Meeting  ap- 
pointed four  Friends  to  pay  me  a  visit.  They  were 
well  satisfied  whh  the  conference,  and  I  joined  the 
society." 

Her  appearance  in  the  ministry,  and  being  re- 
ceived as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was 
in  the  year  1738. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

"  It  may  be  said  of  the  early  Friends,  as  Eras- 
mus observes  of  the  primitive  Christians,  that  fh<y 
were  afraid  to  ]3ro7Wunce  of  God  any  thing  but 
what  was  2:ilainhj  exjncssed  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  how  creeds  became  enlarged, 
and  became  less  and  less  scriptur.al,  as  christian 
piety  decayed,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  faith  was 
corrupted." — Tul:e. 
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From  the  Farm  and  the  Fireside. 

Tte  Friiicipal  Varieties  of  Sliecp, 

(Continued  from  page  239.) 

Ere  long  Saxony  followed  this  example  of  Swe^ 
den.  The  wool  of  Saxony  quickly  became  cele- 
brated, and  more  than  rivalled  that  of  Spain  in 
the  market,  and  the  woolen  manufactures  at  the 
same  time  rose  in  reputation.  It  would  appear, 
indeed,  that  the  Merino  succeeded  better  in  Saxony 
than  in  Spain.  In  1809  Saxony  reared  about 
1,600,000  sheep  of  all  kinds,  and  could  boast  of 
900,000  partly  pure  Merino,  and  partly  of  the 
most  improved  and  valuable  crosses.  These  mixed 
breeds  took  the  name  of  Saxon-Merinos.  Other 
States  of  Germany  were  not  slow  to  embark  in 
this  praiseworthy  enterprise.  Prussia,  under  the 
raunifieent  auspices  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
had  there  spent  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars 
for  agricultural  purposes,  became  distinguished  for 
her  sheep  husbandry.  Her  flocks  of  sheep  have 
sometimes  numbered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  5,- 
000,000,  more  than  half  of  which  are  pure  Meri- 
nos. Similar  eiforts  were  made  in  Austria.  In 
1775,  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  imported  three 
hundred  Merinos  from  Spain  and  placed  them  on 
the  imperial  farm  in  Hungary.  From  time  to  time 
other  importations  were  made  from  the  same  coun- 
try, so  that  it  is  now  calculated  that  Austria,  in- 
cluding the  Hungtirian  territories,  has  nearly  or 
quite  twenty  millions  of  excellent  sheep. 

In  the  mean  time  France  did  not  exhibit  herself 
an  uninterested  spectator  in  the  noble  efforts  for 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  rural  eco- 
nomy. The  French  Government,  in  1786,  pur- 
chased one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  ewes  and  lambs  in  Spain.  These  were  sent  to 
the  royal  farm  at  Rambouillet,  an  establishment 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  domestic  animals ; 
and,  like  the  Saxons,  received  all  the  attention 
which  intelligence  and  wealth  could  bestow,  and 
the  consequence  was  soon  manifested  in  their  large 
size,  and  the  increased  weight  and  uniformity  in 
the  fineness  of  their  fleece.  Colman  says  that 
sheep,  which  he  saw  in  France,  and  which  were 
originally  of  the  stock  of  Eambouillet,  were,  be- 
yond comparison,  the  finest  of  the  kind  he  had 
ever  seen  ;  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  they 
were  of  the  best  kind  of  sheep,  for  this  country, 
that  could  be  raised.  They  would  weigh  full 
twenty  pounds  to  the  quarter  when  dressed  ;  their 
wool  is  of  fine  quality,  and  their  fleeces  extremely 
large  and  heavy.  They  are  not  so  large  or  fat  for 
mutton  sheep  as  the  Leicester  or  South  Down  of 
England,  in  which  country  mutton  being  a  favour- 
ite food,  is  much  more  an  object  of  demand  than 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  superior  fineness  of 
their  wool  gives  them  to  us  a  peculiar  value. 

Nevertheless,  the  progress  of  sheep  husbandry 
in  France  has  been  rather  impulsive.  This  in  part 
is  the  result  of  the  general  impulsive  character  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  general  tendency  to  revolu- 
tion. Efforts  to  improve  agriculture,  and  particu- 
larly the  breeds  of  animals,  should  be  systematic. 
There  should  be  no  vacillation  of  purpose,  no  tran- 
sient or  evanescent  order  to  accomplish  the  desired 
object  of  pursuit.  For  reasons  here  intimated,  or 
for  other  reasons  less  obvious,  notwithstanding  the 
success  attending  the  efforts  that  were  made  in  that 
country  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  much,  very 
much,  remains  to  be  done.  It  was  stated  in  1811, 
twenty-five  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Ilambouillot  flock,  that  while  there  were  in  Prance 
thirty  millions  of  the  native  breeds  of  sheep,  there 
were  only  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  pure  Me- 
rinos. 

It  has  already  been  implied  in  this  brief  sketch, 
that  England  was  tardy  in  her  attempts  to  natu- 


ralize the  Merino,  or  to  seek  by  its  means  the  im- 
provement of  their  own  stock  of  sheep.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  various.  It  is  well  known  that 
without  any  such  improvement  their  fleeces  were 
of  a  high  grade  of  excellence,  if  not  as  fine  as  that 
of  some  of  her  continental  neighbours.  Of  course 
this  reason  originated  in  the  superiority  of  her  own 
breeds  over  that  of  many  others.  This  was  a 
ground  of  complacence,  and  thus  smothered  desire 
for  any  thing  better.  It  was  also  contended  that 
the  Merinos  would  degenerate  for  the  want  of  a 
Spanish  climate,  Spanish  pasturage,  and  the  long 
periodical  journeys  to  which  they  were  accustomed 
in  their  own  country.  True,  it  was  known  that  in 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  the  experiment 
had  been  satisfactorily  tried,  so  that  this  argument 
should  have  had  little  or  no  influence.  But,  in  this 
one  case  as  in  most  others,  when  men  have  once 
espoused  any  hypothesis,  they  are  not  likely  to 
yield  concession  as  soon  as  convinced.  The  pride 
f  opinion  is  not  easily  subdued.  For  a  long  time 
they  adhere  to  an  original  position.  Bloreover,  the 
tardiness  in  question  seemed  to  rest  substantially 
on  a  more  plausible  assumption,  to  wit,  that  in 
England  sheep  are  raised  as  much,  and  even  more 
for  the  flesh  than  for  the  wool.  When  it  is  known 
low  much  larger  the  English  sheep  are  than  the 
Blerinos,  to  say  nothing  of  the  supposed  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  meat,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  such  a  procrastination  was  occasioned. 

Although  the  popular  feeling  in  England  was 
decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  Spanish 
sheep,  they  had  some  zealous  advocates ;  and  they 
were  of  a  character  to  press  forward  in  their  aims 
to  make  a  fair  experiment.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
eminent  in  his  day  as  a  man  of  science,  and  parti- 
jlarly  as  a  naturalist,  gave  ^e  enterprise  the 
benefit  of  his  name  and  of  his  ardent  co-operation. 
Associated  with  him  were  several  others,  calculated 
from  their  talents  and  position  in  society  to  give  it 
additional  impulse.  Among  these  were  Lord  So- 
merville  and  Mr.  Bakewell;  the  latter  being  the 
gentleman  who  afterwards  became  so  distinguished 

a  stock  breeder.  Nor  was  the  scheme  without 
royal  patronage.  George  the  Third,  a  most  de- 
voted agriculturalist,  resolved  that  the  Merinos 
should  have  a  fair  trial.  Accordingly  he  pur- 
chased a  small  but  choice  flock  and  placed  them 
on  one  of  his  farms.  The  success  did  not  meet  the 
expectations  of  those  interested.  But  not  discour- 
aged, he  made  a  second  attempt,  and  applied  to 
the  Spanish  monarch  for  permission  to  select  some 
of  the  best  sheep  of  the  migratory  breed  and  bring 
them  direct  from  Spain.  This  request  was  prompt- 
ly met,  by  a  present  of  five  rams  and  thirty-five 
ewes  from  one  of  the  royal  family.  Still  some  dif- 
ficulty arose  in  the  care  of  them,  so  that  the  pre- 
vailing public  sentiment  continued  adverse  to  the 
project.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Merino 
sheep  in  1791. 

However,  the  few  friends  of  improvement  in 
sheep  husbandry  continued  to  make  successive 
movements  to  secure  a  triumph;  and,  in  1801, 
their  unwearied  perseverance  reached  a  crisis 
which  skepticism  could  not  resist.  Hundreds  who 
had  previously  ridiculed  the  idea  that  had  ani- 
mated the  friends  of  the  measure,  now  not  only 
sent  in  their  adhesion  to  it,  but,  as  if  to  make 
atonement  for  past  opposition,  like  most  new  con- 
verts to  a  doctrine,  became  the  victims  of  undue 
zeal.  Public  sentiment  is  frequently  like  the  vi- 
brations of  a  pendulum,  when  first  put  in  motion, 
not  only  pas>ing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
but  actually  compassing  a  space  too  wide  to  be 
maintained  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  So  it  was 
with  the  Merino  sheep  fever  in  England,  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century.     There 


was  a  wildness  about  it,  that  viewed  in  the  retro- 
spect, seems  incompatible  with  common  sense ; 
limited,  in  its  operation,  not  by  the  shores  of  the 
island,  where  it  originated,  but  sending,  as  we  shall 
by  and  by  see,  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to  hundreds 
of  our  own  citizens,  a  similar  spasmodic  impulse, 
In  1804,  Merino  rams  sold  there  on  an  average 
for  nearly  twenty  pounds  sterling,  and  one  of  them 
for  forty-two  guineas.  In  1805,  a  flock  of  rams 
and  ewes  were  sold  at  an  average  of  thirty  pounds 
each.  In  1808,  one  of  the  former  was  sold  for 
over  seventy-four  pounds.  And  in  1810,  a  ram 
was  sold  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  guineas, 
and  several  others  varying  in  prices  from  that  sum 
to  one  hundred  guineas.  The  ewes  also  that  year 
were  sold  at  prices  from  sixty  to  an  hundred  gui- 
neas each. 

When  the  world  gets  on  stilts,  though  the  strides 
be  long,  it  requires  no  prophetic  inspiration  to  teach 
us,  that  there  will  be  a  speedy  cessation  of  pro- 
gress. Our  own  experience  teaches  us  that.  So 
it  has  always  been.  So  it  was  with  the  Merino 
sheep  speculation  in  England.  So  it  has  been  with 
a  similar  one  in  our  own  country.  The  effects  of 
it  produced  a  baneful  'infiuence  for  nearly  the 
fourth  part  of  a  century.  The  reminiscences  of 
that  speculation  are  still  remembered  ;  and  to  those 
who  did  not  suffer  from  it,  they  furnish  matter  for 
amusement. 

CTo  be  contiuued.) 


For  "  The  Fviend." 
"For  the  divisions  iu  Reuben  there  were  great  search- 
igs  of  heart." 

It  would  appear  that  the  occasion  of  the  divi- 
sions in  our  hearts — of  our  separation  from  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  Truth — is  to  be  found  in  the 
endeavour  to  serve  two  masters ;  for  the  controver- 
sy is  between  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  the  Spirit 
of  Truth — between  the  reasonings  and  desires  of 
the  fiesh  and  the  light  and  will  of  Truth,  by  which 
all  the  true  friends  and  followers  of  Christ  are  ' 
into  the  denial  of  self,  and  the  sincere  and  humble 
acknowledgment  that  "  we  are  nothing,  Christ  is: 
all." 

And  when,  through  Divine  favour  and  mercy, 
we  are  brought  into  the  child-like  state  of  humble: 
dependence  and  obedience,  then  it  is  that  we  are 
united  to  our  holy  Head,  and  to  the  living  mem- 
bers of  his  body,  "  in  the"  unity  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  bond  of  peace,"  being  made  willing  to  fill  up 
our  measure  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  the 
body's  sake,  which  is  his  church,  preferring  to  suf- 
fer afiliction  with  the  people  of  God,  to  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  season. 

It  is  written  that  if  we  will  reign  with  Christ, 
we  must  also  suffer  with  Him,  not  returning  evil 
for  evil,  or  seeking  to  be  delivered  from  suffering 
before  the  end  designed  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished, even  the  purification  of  our  hearts  from 
the  old  leaven,  from  creaturely  desires  and  vanity, 
such  as  was  found  in  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
who  boasted  of  themselves  and  their  doings,  set- 
ting Christ  at  naught,  and  esteeming  the  blood  of 
the  covenant  an  unholy  thing,  making  an  outward 
show,  but  neglecting  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  judgment,  fiiith  and  charity.  Wherefore  it  is 
declared  that  "  unless  your  righteousness  exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven." , 

If  the  end  of  all  our  sufferings  is  answered,  the  ' 
creaturely  will  will  be  slain,  and  all  our  crowns  oi  ^ 
earthly  wisdom,  wealth  and  pride  will  be  surren-  , 
dered  unto  Him   whose  right  it  is  to  rule  and  to 
reign  in  our  hearts,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
own  good  pleasure.     And  the  nearer  wc  approach 
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to  and  live  in  the  liingdom  which  is  not  of  th 
world,  the  farther  shall  we  be  removed  from  etrife 
and  contention— from  the  reasonings  and  pride  of 
the  flesh — being  made  like  unto  faithful  Abraham, 
who  withheld  not  his  sou  from  the  altar,  but  obcjx'd 
the  Divine  command,  trusting  in  the  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  God,  and  having  his  faith  confirmed 
therein,  by  the  event,  which  was  counted  unto  him 
for  righteousness ;  as  it  is  wi-itten,  "Abraham  be- 
lieved, and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness." 

It  is  not  until  we  have  sacrificed  our  own  wills 
and  wisdom,  that  we  shall  know  of  being  qualified 
to  ofi'er  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  unto  God  by 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  striving  with  us, 
to  redeem  us  from  all  evil  that  we  may  become  the 
humble,  self-denying  followers  of  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour, having  our  robes  washed  and  made  white  in 
his  blood,  and  by  his  Spirit,  keeping  them  unspot- 
ted from  the  world.  He  hath  sent  his  judgments 
abroad  in  the  earth  that  the  inhabitants  may  learn 
righteousness,  may  be  awakened  from  their  slum- 
bers upon  the  brink  of  destruction.  It  will  be  our 
own  fault,  if  we  are  not  made  partakers  of  the 
benefit ;  if  we  are  not  led  into  deep  searchings  of 
heart,  in  order  to  discover  the  root  of  evil  in  our- 
selves, and  to  seek  to  have  it  done  away. 

The  gracious  end  designed  of  all  our  trials  and 
rings  can  only  be  known  by  quiet  submission 
md  resignation,  with   the  desire  that  they  may  be 

notified  to  us,  and  redound  to  the  praise  of  Him 
vho  afilicts  not  nillingly,  but  chastens  us  for  our 
;ood,  that  we  may  become  a  peculiar  people  zealous 
f  good  works,  redeemed  from  the  world  and  its 
pirit.  Without  this  we  are  alienated  from  the 
ommonwealth  of  Israel,  being  separated  from 
3hrist  who  is  the  bridegroom  and  head  of  the 
hurch. 

It  is  not  until  we  become  reduced,  through  suf- 
ring,  into  the  littleness,  self  being  cast  out,  that 
iQ  can  know  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our 
earts,  to  take  away  our  reproach,  and  unite  us  to 
lim  who  is  head  of  his  own  body,  the  true 
dug  church,  in  which  there  is  no  division ;  but 
11  are  of  one  mind  and  one  heart ;  united  together 

worshipping  and  praising  Him  who  sitteth  upon 
le  throne,  judging  his  people  in  righteousness, 
'thout  respect  of  persons. 


Carpet  Manufactures. 
The  following  facts  in  regard  to  an  important 
ranch  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  city 
e  are  able  to  place  in  compact  form  now,  and  it 
lay  be  better  to  give  them,  though  wc  still  regret 
lat  the  iron  and  cloth  interests  cannot  be  presented 
rst. 
Most  of  the  Brussels  and  velvet  carpetings  used 

the  United  States  are  imported  from  England 
d  France.  The  largest  consumption,  however, 
in  the  three-ply  and  two-ply  ingrains,  nearly  all 

which  are  manufactured  in  this  country.  The 
Dwell  Company,  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  the  Hartford 
Jmpany,  TarifFville,  New  York,  produce  the 
rgest  portion  of  the  three-ply  and  supia-fine  in- 
ains,  ranging  in  price  from  65  cents  to  110  cents 
T  square  yard.  Goods  costing  sixty  cents  and 
ider,  are  almost  exclusively  produced  in  the  city 
Philadelphia  ;  indeed,  these  are  fabrications  pe- 
liar  to  this  city.  The  material  composing  the 
lings  being  of  an  inferior  grade,  will  not  bear  the 
rain  of  the  power  looms,  consequently  the  goods 
e  produced  by  hand-looms',  i'he  lowest  grade 
oduced  is  worth  18  cents  per  square  yard,  and 
entirely  composed  of  cotton  ;  the  price  regularly 
^vances  up  to  GO  or  65  cents,  depending  upon  the 
'  lality  and  character  of  the  stock. 
The   men   employed   in   this   manufacture  are 


nearly  all  of  foreign  birth,  a  transfer  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  old  hand-loom  weavers  of  English  man- 
ufacture. But  one  large  mill  exists;  the  work 
being  generally  given  out  by  the  manufacturer,  and 
taken  ofi'  by  the  weaver,  to  be  woven  in  his  own 
house,  or  in  a  small  shop  rarely  containing  more 
than  ten  looms,  so  that  there  is  no  show  made. 
The  Glcncoe  Mills,  of  Germantown,  conducted  by 
McCallum  &  Co.,  manufacture  these  goods  com- 
plete, spinning,  dyeing,  and  weaving,  and  produc- 
ing an  aggregate  in  value  of  8250,000  per  annum. 
Exclusive  of  these  mills,  there  are  1100  looms  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  weaving  of  carpet- 
ings. These  looms  employ  1100  weavers,  275 
winders,  220  spoolers,  100  warpers — in  all  1695 
persons.  These  1100  looms  will  produce  950 
pieces  of  goods  per  week,  which,  at  an  average  of 
§40  per  piece,  amount  to  §1,500,000  per  annum- 
for  the  aggregate  of  six  millions  of  yards. 

About  250  men  are  employed  in  the  dyeing  of 
yarns  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods.  No  estimate  has  been,  or  can  be  made  in 
a  reliable  form,  of  the  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  the  business,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  distributed  among  individuals 
and  small  establishments. 

Two-thirds  of  Philadelphia  carpetings  are  sold 
in  New  York;  the  goods  are  used  in  the  Canadas 
as  well  as  in  Texas,  the  South-west  taking  a  large 
proportion.  Much  of  that  sent  south-westward 
passes  througk  Fldludelpltla,  being  sent  to  New 
York  first  for  sale. 

The  proportion  of  labour  entering  into  the  aggre- 
gate can  only  be  estimated.  Weaving  is  8  cents 
per  yard  ;  dyeing  and  loss  or  waste,  10  cents;  in- 
surance and  wear  and  tear  1  to  2  cents;  making 
19  to  20  cents  in  the  yard  costing  50  cents.  The 
lower  grades  sho\^  larger  per  centage  for  labour, 
and  perhaps  the  average  would  be  50  per  cent.,  or 
half  the  total  of  81,500,000  to  be  set  to  the  ac- 
count of  productive  labour  of  the  city.  The  num- 
ber of  bales  of  cotton  used  cannot  be  obtained  in 
consequence  of  the  great  diversity  of  uses  in  which 
the  lower  grade  cottons  worked  for  this  purpose 
are  employed ;  the  same  establi.shmcnts  making 
various  preparations  of  raw  cotton,  laps,  paddiniis. 


doers.  Walking  in  humbleness,  lowliness  and  up- 
rightness before  them,  it  will  take  away  all  just 
occasion  of  speaking  evil  against  the  1'ruth.  Be 
bold  and  valiant  for  the  Truth,  and  press  forward 
towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  let  no  man  take  your 
crown. 

Dear  Friends,  watch  aver  one  another  in  Icwe, 
and  stir  vp  tluit  which  is  pure  in  one  another,  and 
exhort  one  another  daily.  And  the  Lord  keep 
you  all  in  his  tear,  and  in  his  obedience  now  and 
evermore. — 1652.  q   y 


Epistle. 

Oh  Friends,  keep  close  to  the  light  in  you,  and 
do  not  look  forth  at  words,  that  proceed  from  a 
vain  and  light  mind,  but  at  the  power  of  words. 
For  the  words  of  God  that  proceed  from  Him,  are 
powerful  and  mighty  in  operation,  to  the  throwing 
down  of  all  the  strongholds  of  the  man  of  sin. 
The  Lord  is  coming  in  power  to  gather  his  chosen 
ones  to  himself,  and  to  judge  and  condemn  the 
wicked  one  for  evermore.  He  will  plague  the 
beast,  and  torment  the  disobedient,  and  rebel- 
lious, and  backsliders  very  sore ;  therefore,  ye 
that  know  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  hearken  to  it, 
and  see  how  ye  stand  in  his  fear,  and  how  ye 
are  brought  into  the  obedience  of  the  Truth. 
Take   heed    of   looking  forth   at  man;    but   keep 

)  to  the  light  in  you,  and  see  that  your  minds 
be  kept  close  to  that,  and  guided  by  that ;  and 

g  guided  by  that,  it  will  keep  you  clear  and 
pure  to  receive  the  teaching  of  the  Lord.  Have 
salt  in  yourselves,  and  let  your  words  be  few  and 
seasoned,  that  they  may  be  savoury.  Watch  over 
one  another  in  love,  and  walk  in  wisdom,  and 
sobriety,  and  gravity,  and  sincerity,  in  purity  and 
cleanness.  Keep  free  from  deceit,  and  have  no 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness, 
but  rather  reprove  them.  Be  faithful  to  the  Lord  ; 
walk  so  as  the  world  may  be  confounded  and 
ashamed,   when  they  speak  evil  of  you,  as  evil 


look  on  Buth  Sides. 
"  It  is  the  office  of  the  newspaper  press  to  dilTusc 
light,  but  it  also  exposes  darkness.  It  drags  be- 
fore the  public  every  act  of  vice,  every  crime  and 
deed  of  wickedness,  until  the  record  grows  black 
with  horrors.  Looking  only  at  the  facts  daily  ex- 
hibited by  the  press,  one  would  think  that  the 
world  was  fast  approaching  the  condition  and  the 
fate  of  Sodom.  The  murders,  the  poisonings,  the 
suicides,  the  bankruptcies  from  speculations  tanta- 
mount to  gambling,  the  disgusting  deeds  of  infamy 
comiuitted  by  women  as  well  as  men— how  appal- 
ling is  the  long  list !  But  there  is  another  side  to 
the  picture  of  which  the  newspapers  give  us  but  a 
glimpse.  Every  deed  of  evil  makes  a  black  mark 
on  the  face  of  Time,  patent  to  all  the  world  ;  but 
acts  of  goodness  are  lost  in  the  blaze  of  day.  A 
crime  shocks  a  whole  community,  a  noble  deed 
send3_  a  thrill  of  joy  through  a  small  circle  of 
christian  hearts,  and  remains  all  unknown  or  un- 
appreciated by  the  busy  world  without.  Journal- 
ism represents  only  the  more  startling  phases  of 
life — its  catastrophies,  its  general  interests  and  its 
public  events.  It  takes  little  note  of  quiet  house- 
hold virtues,  private  charities,  noble  deeds  of  self- 
"enial,  the  'daily  beauty'  of  private  life.  Wc 
have  need  to  remember  this  when  we  read  the  re- 
cord of  crime  daily  presented  by  the  press.  Beneath 
all  this  scum  of  wickedness  there  still  flows  the 
pure  waters  of  christian  faith  and  charity,  'giving 
life  and  beauty  to  the  world,'  and  there  are  many 
'  ten  righteous,'  whose  prayers  are  daily  breathed 
forth  to  our  merciful  Father  in  heaven  to  '  send  out 
his  light  and  his  Truth,'  that  so  the  knowledge  of 
his  glory  may  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea.  Let  none  of  these  become  '  weary  in 
well  doing,'  but  continue  to  '  hope,  even  again.st 
hope;'  for  he  who  looks  at  the  Iteart,  will  regard 
the  prayer  of  these,  and  '  will  not  despise  their 
prayer.'  " 

If  we  did  but  observe  the  allowances  our  reason 
makes  upon  reflection  when  our  passion  is  over,  we 
could  not  want  a  rule  how  to  behave  ourselves 
again  on  the  like  occasions. 
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Notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  the  winter  just 
s.sed,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  in  several  parts 
of  Europe  where  the  temperature  seldom  falls  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  the  cold  has  been  very 
severe.  In  France,  most  of  the  rivers  were  frozen 
over,  and  the  Parisians  had  ample  opportunity  for 
exercising  themselves  on  skates.  In  Italy,  which 
we  generally  think  of  as  peculiar  for  its  genial, 
sunny  climate,  they  appear  to  have  suficred  more 
from  cold  than  we  who  live  where  winter  generally 
wears  a  much  more  rugged  mood,  though  near  the 
same  latitude.  "  A  letter  from  Home  of  the  17th 
February  says :  Kome  has  had  no  winter  like  the 
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present  in  the  last  hundred  years.  The  weather 
has  been  dry,  but  unprccedentedly  cold,  and  aged 
and  sickly  people  are  dying  in  consequence  in  great 
numbers.  Almost  the  entire  population  is  afflicted 
with  the  influenza."  The  GazeUa  di  Genoa  learns 
from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  that  the  valley  of  the 
Kile  was  covered  in  January  with  snow,  and  the 
pyramids  for  the  first  time  reminded  the  traveller 
of  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Alps.  From 
Venice,  we  learn  under  date  of  25th  February, 
that  "  the  present  winter  has,  as  far  as  the  City  of 
the  Lagoons  is  concerned,  completely  falsified  the 
traditionary  theories  respecting  the  temperature  of 
southern  latitudes.  The  grand  canal  and  the 
giudecca  are  filled  with  huge  masses  of  ice,  and 
the  streets  are  obstructed  by  drifting  snow." 

From  another  source  we  learn,  that  "  for  the 
first  time  in  the  present  century,  the  Po  has  been 
frozen  over  at  Ferrara  for  some  time,  admitting  the 
constant  passage  of  man  and  beast.  The  unusual 
severity  of  the  winter  in  that  part  of  Italy  has 
caused  great  mortality." 

In  the  Caucasus  there  has  been  the  same  un- 
usual inclemency.  "  The  Cmicase  states  that  within 
the  memory  of  man,  so  much  snow  has  not  fallen 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  in  any  winter  as 
during  the  present  year.  The  village  of  Sabakinia, 
near  Kutais,  has  been  completely  buried  ;  twelve 
Louses  were  crushed  by  avalanches  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  seventeen  persons  killed.  In  several 
other  parts  of  the  same  district,  similar  accidents 
had  happened,  and  several  persons  had  lost  their 
lives.  One  man  was  got  out  alive,  after  having 
been  buried  under  the  snow  for  twenty-four  hours." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  London  to  Third  mo.  201h. 

Nothing  of  moment  had  transpired  in  the  British  Par 
liament.  The  Indian  Loan  bill  had  been  passed.  Ii 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  17th,  notice  was  given  of 
a  bill  to  liqiit  the  duration  of  Parliament  to  three  years. 
The  state  of  affairs  in  India  had  been  discussed.  Acts 
of  cruelty  to  the  Sepoys  were  strongly  denounced,  and  a 
spirit  of  justice  tempered  with  mercy,  was  advocated  on 
all  sides.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had  in- 
creased £228,913  during  the  week,  making  the  total 
nearly  £18,000,000.  The  Bank  had  declared  a  dividend 
of  5J  per  cent.,  for  the  last  six  months.  Consols,  96-J  a 
97.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull  and  depressed. 
Fair  Orleans,  7  Jd.;  fair  Mobiles,  7id.;  fair  Uplands,  74^ 
The  stock  had  increased  to  35i,000  bales.  The  market 
for  breadstuffs  was  inactive,  with  but  little  change  in 


Sieamboat  Disaster. — On  the  2d  inst.,  the  steamer  ! 

a  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  and  sunk  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi, about  150  miles  below  St.  Louis.  About  twentj 
persons  were  drowned.  The  boat,  with  her  cargo  o 
lead,  flour,  pork  and  wheat,  is  a  total  loss. 

The  Western  Pork  Trade. — According  to  the  Cincin- 
nati Price  Current,  the  number  of  hogs  packed  in  th( 
West  this  season,  is  2,130,778,  against  1,852,47! 
head  last  season,  being  an  increase  of  278,299.  The  in- 
ight  this  season  is  estimated  at  8,875, 00( 
pounds. 

Large  Bequest. — Charles  McMicken,  who  died  recentb 
in  Cincinnati,  has  bequeathed  to  that  city  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  univcr 
sity  for  the  education  and  care  of  orphans. 

Peace  Restored. — Recent  advices   from   Monte  Vide; 

state  that  the  large  force  which  was  assembling  at  tha 

point  for  an  attack  on  Paraguay,  had  been  disbanded,  a 

the  President  of  the  latter  country  had  succumbed  to  th. 

of  Brazil,  and  all  fears  of  war  had  been  i 


nd  Pierri  have  been  executed  for 
the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  The  sentence  of 
Eudia  bad  been  changed  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Per- 
signy,  the  French  Ambassador  at  London,  is  said  to  have 
tendered  his  resignation.  Business  was  very  dull 
Paris.  It  was  rumored  that  the  French  navy  is  to  be 
put  on  a  war  footing. 

In  the  Spanish  Cortes,  one  of  the  ministers,  in  reply 
to  a  question,  explained  the  condition  of  the  dispute  with 
Mexico.  He  said  that  the  government  would  not  echo 
the  cry  of  war  against  Mexico,  which  had  been  raised, 
and  though  differences  existed  between  Spain  and  that 
country,  they  could  be  settled  by  negotiations.  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  new  government  of  Mexico  was  ami- 
cably disposed. 

Further  successes  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  Caucasus 
are  reported.  The  important  defile  uf  Argouiii  which 
had  often  been  attacked  unsuccessfully,  was  at  length 
in  possession  of  the  Russians.  On  the  Anioor  river, 
where  the  Russians  had  encroached  upon  the  Chinese 
empire,  the  Chinese  forceshad  attacked  the  Russian  post 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  forced  the  llufsians  to 
abandon  it,  and  retreat  to  a  point  thirty  leagues  from 
the  river. 

The  intelligence  from  India  shows  affairs  in  that  quar- 
ter to  remain  without  material  change.  The  rebels  are 
stated  to  have  suffered  several  partial  defeats.  A  larg 
portion  of  the  British  army  had  entered  Oude.  It  was 
expected  that  Lucknow  would  soon  be  attacked  anc 
bombarded.  The  King  of  Delhi  had  been  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

Canton  remained  tranquil  under  the  rule  of  the  Allies 


The  wealthy  classes  were  returning,  and  order  was  main- 
ned  in  the  citv- 

Four  Days  Later.  —  The   U.   S.   steamship    Niagara 
reached  Plymouth,  Eng.,  on  the  23d  ult.     The  English 
frigate  Agamemnon  had  commenced  taking  on 
board  her  portion  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  D'Israeli  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  bring  in  a  bill,  providing  for  a  reform  in  the 
government  of  India.  Leave  was  granted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  to  legalize  the  marriage  of  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  to  the  widower. 

China  advices  to  Twelfth  mo.  15th,  had  been  received. 
The  blockade  of  Canton  was  raised  on  the  10th.     The 
Americans  and   Russians   had  joined  in  the    demands 
g  by  the  French  and  English  upon  the  Emperor  of 
China.     The   plenipotentiaries  had  gone  to  Shanghai, 
nd  were  there  awaiting  the  answer  of  the  Chinese  go- 
ernment.     The  Allies  had  destroyed  the  remaining  for- 
tihcaiions    of  Canton.     The  Imperialists  had  obtained 
some  important  advantages  over  the  insurgents  ;  having 
re-taken  the  large  towns  of  Koachin  and  Chang  Teang. 
General  Pelissier  is  to  be  the  French  Ambassador  at 
London.     Commercial  affairs  in  France  are  greatly  de- 
pressed.    The  Municipal  Commission  of  Paris  had  re- 
to  commence  public  works  on  a  large  scale,  in 
order  to  give  employment  to  operatives.  A  direct  refusal 
had  been  made  by  Portugal  to  the  demand  of  France  for 
the  expulsion  of  some  political  refugeesatLisbon.  France 
demands  of  Switzerland  the  expulsion  of  forty  refugees. 
The  discontent  in  Austrian  Italy  is  stated  to  be  con- 
stantly increasing. 

MEXICO.— The  new  government  in  that  distracted 
country  has  obtained  some  triumphs  over  the  opposing 
factions,  which  may  enable  it  to  hold  sway  for  a  few 
months  longer.  Its  strongest  and  most  zealous  support- 
ers are  the  Catholic  clergy  whose  property  and  privileges 
were  invaded  by  the  fallen  administration. 

UNITED  STATES.— Cojijras.-Ou  the  1st  inst.,  the 
debate  on  the  Kansas  bill  terminated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  agreement.  After  the  bill  had  beeu 
read  a  second  time,  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered 
the  Crittenden  substitute  as  an  amendment  to  the  ori- 
ginal bill,  which  had  passed  the  Senate.  The  amend- 
ment provides  for  the  submission  of  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution to  a  fair  and  full  vote  of^e  people  of  Kansas 
now,  and  if  approved  by  them,  th^resident  shall  then 
issue  his  proclamation  declaring  the  admission  of  Kansas 
into  the  Union.  If  the  Constitution  should  be  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters,  then  the  people  are  autho- 
rized and  empowered  to  call  a  convention,  and  frame  a 
new  Constitution.  This  am -ndment  which  effects  a  ra- 
ical  change  in  the  bill,  and  is  equivalent  to  its  rejection, 
ras  adopted  by  a  vote  of  120  to  112,  there  being  only 
one  member  of  the  House  absent.  On  the  2d  inst.,  the 
bill  as  amended  was  again  before  the  Senate.  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  made  a  forcible  appeal  to  that  body  to  vote 
for  the  amended  bill,  and  thus  settle  the  Kansas  dispute. 
By  that  course,  he  contended,  the  rights  of  the  people 
would  be  recognized,  State  rights  and  State  sovereignty 
preserved,  and  peace  be  given  to  the  country.  On  mo- 
tion of  Green,  of  Missouri,  the  House  amendments  were 
disagreed  to  by  a  vote  of  32  to  23.  Committees  of  Con- 
ference will  probably  be  appointed,  but  it  is  not  likely 
either  House  will  yield.  The  unrighteous  attempt 
force  upon  the  people  of  the  territory  a  Constitution 
which  they  repudiate  and  disavow  as  the  offspring  of 
oppression  and  fraud,  has  thus  for  the  present  been  d 
feated.  The  Senate  has  amended  the  bill  from  the  House, 
thorizing  the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers for  Utah,  by  reducing  the  number  to  two  regiments, 
In  this  form  the  bill  has  passed  both  Houses.  The  pro- 
eedings  of  Congress  in  relation  to  this  measure,  show  a 
salutary  reluctance  to  increase  permanently  the  military 
establishments  of  the  country. 

New  ror/c— Mortality  last  week,  44G.  Natives  of  the 
United  States,  332;  foreigners,  114.  The  application 
for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  Collins  line 
of  steamships,  made  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  was 
denied,  and  the  steamers  Atlantic,  Baltic  and  Adriatic 
have  beeu  sold  by  the  sheriff.  They  were  sold  subject 
to  a  large,  but  not  well  ascertained,  amount  of  liabilities, 
for  the  sum  of  $50,000.  The  U.  S.  government  has  con- 
cluded a  lease  of  Burton's  theatre  for  the  use  of  the  U.  S. 
Courts,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  §10,000. 

Philadelphia.— UoTtaVity  last  week,  188.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  Third  month,  as  ascertained  by  the 
thermometer  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  39f° 
which  is  li°  below  the  average  of  the  preceding  thirty- 
two  years.     The  amount  of  rain  was  only  1.08  inch. 

Chicago. — The  Chicago  Press  says  that  several  vessels 
will  leave  that  jiort  in  the  spring  direct  for  Liverpool. 
Preparations  were  being  made  for  a  heavy  trade  on  the 
Lakes  the  predeut  season. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  A.  Garretson,  0-,  for  H.  G.  Townseud 

$2,  vol.  31 ;  from  Samuel  Marriott,  N.  Y.,  §4,  vols.  3i 

and  31  ;  from  E.  Bundy,  0.,  for  Parker  Askew,  S5,  ' 

52,  vol.  28,  for  SI.  W.  Stanley,  §4,  vols.  30  and  31. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF   FRIENDS   IN  AMERICA 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  o 

Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-r 

Arch    street   Meeting-house,    on    Seventh-day   evening 

Fourth  month  17th,  1858,  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  generally  of  both  sexes  are  invited  to  attend 
John  Carter,  Sec'' 


WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will  commence  o 
Second-day,  Fifth  month  3d. 

For  information  and  circulars,  apply  to 

Thomas  Conard, 
West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  P^ 

HADDONFIELD  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Second-day,  tli 
26th  inst. 

All  the  branches  of  a  good  English  and  Mathematic; 
education  will  be  taught  at  this  School,  and  the  constai 
endeavour  of  the  Preceptor  will  be  to  instil  habits  ( 
thoroughness  and  self-reliance. 

Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  &c 
illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  will  be  deliverc 
weekly. 

For  further  particulars,  addr' 


Fourth 


2d,  1858. 


Richard  J.  Allen, 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED. 

The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Ii 
is  desirous  of  procuring  a  young  man  to  act  in  the  ciip: 
city  of  Clerk. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Wobthixgto 
Friends'  Asylum,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  form 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence 
the  school  and  family  at  that  place. 

A  well  ciualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to   -.i 
Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evahs,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Go. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chetter  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistau,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 


Died,  on  the  24th  of  last  month,  Geouge  Riioads, 
Marple  township,  Delaware  county,  aged  74  years  : 
member  of  Springfield  Particular  and  Chester  Monti 
Meeting. 

,  in  this  city,  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  Foni 

month,  1858,  Arthur  Hacker,  son  of  Isaiah  Hack 
aged  near  24  years  ;  he  was  much  beloved  by  all  w 
knew  him. 

IIOBE,  PILE  &  M'ELr.OY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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FiMiii  The  Leisure  H, 

Arrival  and  Bepartnre  of  the  Indian  Mail. 

The  steamer,  with  the  mails  and  passengers  from 
Southampton  and  Malta,  has  just  been  announced 
Dy  the  Pasha's  telegraph  :  from  the  latter  port  she 
ilso  conveys  those  via  Marseilles  ;  and  the  result 
f  the  said  announcement  is  the  early  assemblage 
n  the  great  square  of  all  the  mercantile  residents 
it  Alexandria. 

It' you  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
essel — any  suspicion  that  the  smoke,  now  dimly 
isible  on  the  horizon,  proceeds  from  other  than 
he  Southampton  boat— go  to  the  square ;  the  state 
f  excitement  and  preparation  which  prevails  there 
rill  supply  ample  proof  of  the  reality  and  import- 
nee  of  the  event.  By  the  best  clock  in  Alexan- 
ria,  the  hour  is  barely  half  past  seven  a.m.;  bu- 
iness  men  rarely  make  their  appearance  before 
ine ;  but  now,  the  place  presents  a  scene  of  un- 
sual  bustle  and  confusion.  Merchants,  who  have 
peculated  largely  in  grain  or  cotton,  look  pale 
nd  flurried  as  they  hurry  to  and  fro :  accounts 
ia  Trieste  have  been  alarming,  and  they  hope  for 

refutation  of  their  fears  by  the  present  mail, 
hip-brokers,  who  have  hesitated  chuching  charter 
artiesup  to  the  eleventh  hour  (trusting  °o  a  rise 
r  fall  in  their  favour),  now  hasten  on  board  their 
spectivo  vessels,  and,  much  to  the  astonishment 
half-awake  skippers,  make  apparently  rasb 
icrifices  as  regards  pending  dilferences  of  freights, 

But,  apaft  from  these  circumstances,  if  it  were 
Dt  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail  boat,  I  should  like 
)  know  why  the  donkey  boys  have  turned  so  in- 
ependent  all  of  a  sudden.  Why,  in  lieu  of  tor- 
enting  you  into  a  ride,  they  absolutely  refuse 
ctravagant  fares — mounting  their  own  asses,  and 
otting  away  to  the  most  frequented  wharves,  with 
1  the  nonchalance  of  millionaires  I  What  reason 
in  you  adduce  for  all  the  old  hack  carriages 
ightening  up  like  an  old  hat  in  a  shower  of  ram  ? 
^hy  is  there  such  a  splashing  of  water  and  sweep- 
g  of  brooms  in  all  the  hotels  and  refreshment 
)uses?  Wherefore  do  the  two  fabulously  rich 
nkeepers  sally  forth  in  unexceptionable  linen  and 
fallow-tailed  cutaways,  when  their  usual  costume 
nsists  of  shirt-sleeves  and  straw-hats?  I  ask 
by  do  these  wealthy  and  corpulent  denizens  ab- 
lutely  rush  into  their  respective  vehicles,  and  get 
ieeled  away  to  the  sea-shore?  Perhaps,  too, 
■u  can  showcause  why  the  sedate  old  Turk  (so 
)w  and  cautious  in  his  movements,  and  with  so 
cided  a  predilection  for  snails  instead  of  steam) 


absolutely  trots  across  the  square,  at  the  risk  of 
degradation  in  the  eyes  of  bearded  neighbours,  un- 
less It  be  because  he  has  the  keys  of  her  Majesty's 
post-oflSce  ? 

Supposing  you  still  to  remain  obstinately  incre- 
dulous, we  ask  further.  Wherefore  are  all  the  geese, 
turkeys,  pigeons,  fowls,  rabbits,  vegetables,  fruit, 
nay,  even  the  very  bread  on  the  ^bakers'  stalls, 
suddenly  bought  up  and  whipped  away— much  to 
the  discomfort  of  regular  market-going  customers, 
who  on  such  occasions  are  reduced  to  a  light  diet 
of  salted  olives  or  dried  figs  ?  Finally,  for  what 
purpose   does  the  crazy  old    letter-cart,   with  its 


tamine-stricken  horses  (the  acknowledged  property 
of  her  Majesty's  post-office  in  Egypt),  with  a  post- 
oflice  clerk  in  one  corner  and  a  post-office  porter  in 
another,  dash  through  the  square  on  its  way  down 
to  the  Marina;  threatening,  as  it  goes,  the 
struotion  of  sundry  loquacious  old  gentlemen,  who 
will  persist  in  holding  arguments  in  the  most  fre 
quented  thoroughfares  ? 

These  are  all  indubitable  proofs  that  the  English 
mail  boat  is  in  sight ;  and,  as  a  conclusive  proof, 
the  British  Consul  has  hoisted   his   flag,  and   the 

vessel's   numbers   are    deciphered    as    follows: 

'The   Indus  from  Southamptcix,    with  12'; 

PASSEXGERS    FOR   InDIA." 

Such  is  the  announcement  placarded  at  the  prin 
cipal  post-offices  and  the  merchants'  exchange- 
rooms.  We  hurry  down  to  what  is  called  the 
transit  wharf;  and  here,  amidst  some  scores  of 
donkeys,  boatmen,  camels,  and  vehicles  of  every 
available  description,  we  catch  sight  of  honest 
Mustapha,  our  boatman  in  ordinary;  but  who,  on 
the  present  occasion,  spurns  the  profi'ered  fee,  so 
that  we  are  compelled  to  relinquish  all  attempts  at 
boarding  the  steamer.  Seated,  therefore,  on  two 
prodigious  cotton  bales,  a  little  apart  from  the  dust 
and  turmoil  of  wrangling  boatmen,  we  watch  pro- 
ceedings. The  last  pufl'  is  at  length  blown  out  of 
the  funnel  of  the  huge  steamer,  and  her  sides  be- 
gin to  disgorge  a  living  torrent. 

But,  before  the  passengers  have  left  the  steam- 
er's sides,  the  boats  belonging  to  the  various  ves- 
sels in  harbour  have  deposited  the  skippers  at  the 
doors  of  their  respective  ship-chandlers;  whence, 
after  a  few  minutes'  delay,  they  sally  forth  in  par- 
ties of  six  or  seven ;  and  so,  scrambling  into  the 
saddles  of  the  donkeys  (pre-engaged  for  the  period 
of  the  vessel's  stay  in  port)  post  off  towards  thi 
square  at  a  marvellous  pace ;  but,  not  being  exper 
cavaliers,  they  encounter  sundry  mishaps  by  the 
way.  The  streets  are  slippery  and  narrow,  besides 
being  full  of  projecting  angles.  Cocks  and  hens 
cackle  and  scream,  as  they  fly  over  ruinous  walls 
for  security;  while  small,  unwashed  Egyptians, 
sporting  by  the  paternal  threshold,  gather  them- 
selves into  corners — mere  living  heaps  of  rags  and 
dust.  And  so,  amidst  the  hooting  of  donkey  boys, 
the  braying  of  donkeys,  the  uproarious  mirth  of 
riders,  and  the  screams  and  frightened  epithets  of 
timid  old  ladies,  who  fly  as  though  charged  by 
heavy  dragoons,  our  naval  squad  are  finally  depo- 
ted  in  the  square.  These  are  scenes  alw.ays  at- 
tendant upon  the  arrival  of  the  English  mail. 

Apart  from  the  anxiety  of  sturdy  skippers,  ex- 
pectant of  fierce  letters  from  ship-owners,  whose 


greatest  enemy,  the  gout,  has  re:;ulted  from  years 
of  ease  and  luxury — apart  from  this,  many,  if  not 
all,  have  a  wife,  a  sister,  a  mother,  or  some  fond- 
hearted  friend,  whose  few  words  of  remembrance 
and  esteem  (sealed  and  carried  across  the  mighty 
ocean)  are  drops  of  oily  balm  to  soothe  the  loo- 
ofteu  ruffled  and  troubled  current  of  a  sailor's  life. 
Then,  again,  there  are  mates,  apprentices,  cooks, 
to  say  nothing  of  grufiF-voiced,  unshaven,  canvas- 
clad  old  tars,  each  of  whom  has  a  secret  spring, 
which,  once  touched,  vibrates  the  tenderest  chords 
of  love  and  sympathy.     Rely  upon  it,  the  key  to 


at  spring  is  : 


ixiously  expected.     It  may  be 


that  the  envelope  is  a  soiled  one,  perhaps  dirty  and 
•n  into  the  bargain  ;  it  may  be  that  the  grammar 
not  according  to  the  rules  of  Lindley  Murray ; 
that  the  writing  is  slovenly  and  bad,  and  the  spell- 
ing worse  than  the  conception.  Such  matters  are 
more  than  probabilities  ;  yet,  for  all  this,  not  the 
finest  calligraphy,  penned  on  scented  satin-wove  by 
the  fairest  lady  in  Britain,  ever  possessed  more 
intrinsic  value  for  eyes  or  heart  than  do  the  half- 
dozen  lines  of  poor  Molly  (in  Brig  Place,  near  the 
Docks)  in  the  estimation  of  her  hard-worked,  priva- 
tion-enduring sailor  husband,  when  (with  the  li- 
terary assistance  of  the  black  cook  and  the  oldest 
apprentice)  he  finds  it  contains  loved  and  cherished 
names,  with  the  happy  assurance  that  no  black 
shadow  has  fallen  upon  their  humble  threshold  I 

I  wonder,  at  a  moderate  guess,  how  much  money 
it  would  take  to  cover  the  expense  of  all  the  letters 
(setting  aside  parcels  and  newspapers,  and  adher- 
ing exclusively  to  the  cost  of  paper,  pen,  ink,  en- 
velopes, and  sealing-wax)  that  are  now  being  landed 
from  the  steamer.  What  a  bewildering  calcula- 
tion likewise  it  would  be  to  reckon  the  miles  that 
these  have  to  travel,  the  hands  they  have  to  pass 
through,  the  post-office  clerks  and  delivery-men 
ployed  in  their  transmission,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  hearts  they  are  ultimately  de.-tined  to  cheer  or 
oppress  !  3Iany  that  wrote  them  have  written  their 
last ;  many  who  should  read  them  have  gone,  alas ! 
to  their  long  home. 

Such  thoughts  open  up  a  maze  of  conjectures 
and  speculations,  all  of  which  are  put  to  speedy 
flight  by  the  appearance  of  a  long  caravan  of 
camels,  laden  with  equal-sized  mail-boxes,  marked 
"  Calcutta,"  "  JIadras,"  "  Bombay,"  and  so  forth. 
These  are  followed  by  the  ricketty  old  cart,  piled 
up  with  bags  of  letters  and  boxes  of  parcels.  Half 
an  hour  afterwards  the  delivery  commences. 

Long  before  the  windows  are  thrown  open,  a 
vast  concourse  of  people,  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  cos- 
tumes, are  congregated  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  post-office,  who  arc  mostly  occu- 
pied in  elbowing  and  squeezing  their  way  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  said  windows.  Were 
it  not  for  the  strong  iron  barrier,  I  would  not 
change  places  with  the  two  delivery-clerks — no, 
not  for  all  the  boxes  of  bullion  eastward-bound  ; 
and,  mind  you,  that  is  making  what  I  consider  a 
great  sacrifice. 

At  last  the  delivery  commences ;  and  now  look 
out,  if  you  chance  to  be  troubled  with  tender  feet. 
Like  angry  billows  of  the  sea,  the  expectant  mul- 
titude oscillate  backwards  and  forwards.  Caps, 
turbans,  etraw-hats,  sticks,  canes,  cuff's,  fists,  and 
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voices  are  all  raised  simultaneously,  mingling  with 
or  detjing  each  other— a  perfect  tornado  of  dust 
and  perspiration ;  and  the  cries  of  the  trampling 
and  the  trampled-upon  are  only  hushed  upon  the 
first  batch  of  letters  being  held  up  to  public  gaze. 
Timid  little  men,  who  have  sought  shelter  under 
the  shady  hedges  of  the  new  Protestant  Church, 
rush  forward  at  this  signal,  and  join  in  the  melie. 
Such  as  have  had  the  nerve  and  good  fortune  to 
get  nearest  the  bars,  hold  on  with  the  desperation 
of  despair,  and  loudly  implore  immediate  posses- 
sion ot  their  letters.  They  are  in  danger  of  being 
squeezed  as  flat  as  pancakes.  By  this  time  every 
voice,  that  can  raise  itself  to  an  audible  pitch,  is 
screaming  and  bellowing  the  name  of  some  ex- 
pected object;  and  the  singular  din  and  confusion 
that  ensues,  from  the  amalgamation  of  names  of 
almost  every  nation  under  the  sun,  defies  all_  at 
tempt  at  description.  A  dozen  voices,  in  various 
modulations,  are  asking  for  letters  addressed  to  the 
following  common-place  but  barely-prououncable 

names:— "Sign or  C ,"  addressing  the  post 

office  clerk,  "  any  letters  for  Monsieur  Cheekene- 
genoffr'  "Signor  Sevastopolos?"  "  Herr  Brettz 
Donderum?"  "Cap'een  Poresailboom,  schooner 
'Tearaway?'"  "  Howaja  Abdul  Hok  Latfullah 
EffendiT'  "Nusscreeldeen  Bey  ?"  "  Blisther  llory 
O'Flannagan  (if  it's  convanient?)"  "  Screwem  and 
Co.,  Brokers  r'  "  Mary  Blane,  at  the  Consul-Gen- 
eral's ■;"  The  last  speaker,  a  lively  young  servant 
girl,  steps  forward,  and,  out  of  respect  to  a  coun- 
trywoman in  a  foreign  land,  the  post-office  clerk 
tenders  Mary's  letters  before  all  others. 

>i'ow  and  then  heavy-latlen  clerks,  labouring  like 
BO  many  Atlases  under  "  Globes"  and  other  news- 
papers, issue  from  the  throng,  and  hurry,  as  best 
they  can,  towards  the  offices  of  their  several  em- 
ployers. Stiff-collared,  near-sighted  old  gentlemen, 
who  have  been  polishing  their  spectacles  impa- 
tiently, seize  upon  the  welcome  packages,  and  with 
closed  doors  devour  their  contents  and  digest  them 
as  best  they  can. 

By  the  time  that  the  delivery  is  over,  prepara- 
tions are  going  on  for  forwarding  the  Indian  mail 
to  Suez  :  the  camels  travel  but  slowly,  so  these  are 
despatched  to  the  railway  station  full  four  hours 
before  the  passengers  think  of  leaving.  The  tra- 
vellers destined  for  the  further  East  have  but  little 
available  time  on  their  hands  :  usually,  however, 
they  contrive  to  refresh  themselves  with  a  vi.sit  to 
the  baths  in  the  town,  and  forthwith  exhaust  them- 
selves again  by  fiery  contentions  with  donkey  boys. 
The  lions  of  the  place  are  visited  under  a  broiling 
hot  sun  ;  but  the  fresh-imported  healthy- looking 
youngsters  (alas !)  how  few  of  them  may  be  spared 
to  visit  home  again)  gain  only  fresh  colour  and 
buoyancy  of  spirits  from  the  novelty  and  excite- 
ment of  the  scene  around  them,  so  that,  after  all, 
the  donkey  boys  reap  a  large  harvest. 

At  4  P.M.  the  light  omnibuses  and  carriages 
draw  up  in  front  of  the  several  hotels,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  they  are  bearing  the  new  arri- 
vals away  on  their  distant  journey.  May  health 
and  peace  accompany  them  I  The  127  passengers 
have  at  length  all  taken  their  departure,  and  the 
square  sinks  back  into  monotonous  solitude. 

The  interval  pending  the  arrival  of  the  English 
mail  and  its  return  homeward  again,  is  usually  r 
period  of  unusual  slackness  in  mercantile  affairs 
and  is  protracted  or  otherwise  according  to  the 
state  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Mer- 
chants send  twenty  timas  a  day  to  the  post-office 
to  hear  if  any  telegraph  has  reached  from  Suez. 
At  last  it  arrives;  and,  simultaneou.sly  with  the 
announcement,  all  the  bustle  and  activity  of  the 
place  revives.  Again  hotel-keepers  are  on  the 
qui  vive;  again  merchants  are  up  early,  and  late 


to  bed      Twentv-four  hours  usually  ensue  between  overcome  all  their  spiritual  enemies,  the  greatest  ol 
Ime^Jgrofthe'lgraph  and  tL  arrival  of  thel^  they  find   to  be  those  of  then-  own  house^ 

Indian  mail.     The  last  night  is  post  ni.iiht,  and  few 


Such   can    understand    these   declarations   of  oui 


ever  dream  of  bed  on  that  occasion.  Clerks,  with 
blood-shot  eyes  and  sleepy  intellects,  who  have 
been  copying  letters  or  charter-parties  in  close 
stifling  offices,  smelling  rank  of  tallow  candles,  rush 
out  joyously  into  the  cold  bracing  air  of  morning, 
as  the  distant  rumbling  sound  announces  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Indian  mail.  Dark-looking  omni- 
buses, full  of  sleepy,  sickly  occupants,  draw  up  op- 
posite darker-looking  hotels,  where  suddenly  all 
becomes  light  and  animation,  as  the  broad  glare 
from  the  chandeliers  reveals  groups  of  spectra 
objects,  in  long  cloajjs,  with  caps  drawn  over  their 
eyes,  congregating  round  the  ready-laid  breakfast 
table. 

Two  hours  later,  and  day-light  steals  m  through 
chinks  and  crevices  to  cheer  the  jaded  clerks,  who 
have  long  since  returned  to  their  heavy  toil.  Pre- 
sently cadaverous  strangers  totter  up  and  down 
the  square  with  unmistakable  Indian  costumes,  and 
broken  Indian  constitutions.  Poor  fellows !  not  a 
few  of  them  may  barely  hope  to  reach  a  home  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.  By  noon,  all  the  mails 
been  closed  and  sent  on  board  ;  the  steam  is 
roaring  from  the  funnel  of  the  steamer  ;  carriages 
are  hurrying  down  to  the  beach ;  and  boats  are 
plying  lustily  between  the  ship  and  the  shore.  Ten 
minutes  afterwards,  the  anchor  is  up,  and  the  good 
hip  "  Indus"  is  homeward-bound. 


For  "  The  Friend, 

It  is  impossible  for  man,  unassisted  by  the  spirit 
of  the  dear  Kedeemer,  to  forgive  injuries  which 
men  have  committed  against  him,  and  it  is  quite  as 
impossible,  let  our  profession  of  Christianity  be 
ever  so  great,  to  be  Christians  indeed,  unless  we 
show  forth  something  of  the  power  of  redeeming 
love  and  mercy,  by  evincing  an  unfeigned  spirit  of 
forgiveness  towards  those  "  who  despitefully  use  us 
and  persecute  us."  As  we  are  awakened  by  the 
touches  of  Divine  love,  and  it  is  our  daily  and 
first  concern  to  give  diligent  heed  to  the  motions 
of  life  within  us,  endeavouring  to  be  faithful  to 
the  little  intimations  of  duty  which  belong  to  our 
soul's  peace,  we  are  enabled  to  rejoice  in  a  com- 
forting evidence  of  this  truth  :  "  The  grace  of  God 
that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men, 
teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously  and 
godly  in  this  present  world;  looking  for  that 
blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." — Titus 
ii.  11-13. 

The  preparations  of  the  heart  in  man,  and  the 
answer  of  the  tongue  is  from  the  Lord."  It  is 
necessary  before  the  seed  can  grow,  that  the  fallow 
ground  be  broken  and  subdued  by  redeeming  love, 
that  the  heart  be  humbled  from  every  thing  of  a 
lofty  character,  and  the  aspiring  imaginations  of 
the  human  mind  bo  brought  into  subjection,  where- 
by the  spirit  would  be  freed  from  that  which  is 
proud  and  puffed  up  and  unacceptable  to  One  who 
is  looking  for  bcttur  things  than  the  fruit  of  the 
degenerate  vine.  It  is  only  in  a  lowly  and  un- 
pretending condition,  that  we  can  receive  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  word,  and  be  favoured  to  grow 
thereby.  Happy  it  is  for  those  who  keep  their 
habitations  in  true  humility,  and  experimentally 
know  a  growth  in  grace,  whereby  hard  things  an 
patiently  borne,  increasing  and  flourishing  in  th. 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  as  willows 
by  the  water-courses.  These  see  the  importance 
of  communing  with  theiuselvos  and  being  still,  of 
applying  immediately  to  the  Omnipotent  Counsellor 
for  guidance  and  protection,  as  well  as  strength  to 


jlessed  Lord,  "  "Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing 
"  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  :"  who  alsc 
when  personally  on  earth,  declared  himself  to  be 
the  door  of  the  sheep,  and  that  "  He  that  enteretl 
not  by  the  door  into  the  sheep-fold,  but  climbeth  uj 
some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.' 
His  comforting  invitation  extends  to  all  the  ends  o 
the  earth  after  this  language,  "  Come  unto  me  al 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  wil 
give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  lean  i 
of  me;  for  I  am  7iie<k  and  loidy  in  li^art :  an.d  y^ 
shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  i 
easy,  and  my  burden  is  light."  It  is  only  as  w^ 
submit  to  this  holy  yoke  and  are  willing  to  be  a 
the  blessed  and  necessary  burden  here  enjoined 
that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  attain  the  ability  n 
less  needful  to  be  observed,  if  the  exalted  appella 
tion  of  Christian  ever  rightly  belongs  to  us  :  "  Lov 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  goc 
to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  whic 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you."  In  thi 
blessed  state  alone,  can  we  know  of  living  in  tho 
inward,  retired  and  near  communion  with  th 
Father  of  light,  having  that  ability  and  sel: 
abasedness  of  spirit,  wherein  the  injunction  "  t 
pray  without  ceasing"  is  understood  and  observec 
As  it  is  the  humble  which  He  teaches  of  his  way, 
and  the  meek  that  He  leads  in  the  paths 
judgment,  so  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  be  hun 
bled  and  brought  under  the  refining  and  baptisiu^ 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  before  we  can  prospt 
in  the  great  work  of  our  redemption,  for  to  hii 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  to  him  that  hath  no 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath.  And  the 
in  this  happy  condition,  it  becomes  our  blessed  e: 
perience  to  know  from  day  to  day  this  truth  vei 
led  concerning  ourselves,  "  If  we  walk  in  tl 
ight,  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  oi 
vith  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  h 
Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"  and  here  alone^ 
the  true  love  and  gospel  fellowship  realized,  "  F' 
he  that  loveth  his  brother  dwelleth  in  the  ligl 
and  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him 
Cayuga  Co.,  X.  Y.,  4th  mo.  4th,  185 
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out  the  water  which  its  diiiiiuishcd  capacity  can- 
not hold.  How  singular,  yet  how  simple,  the  phi- 
losophy of  rain?  What,  but  Oinniscicnce  could 
I  have  devised  such  an  admirable  arrangement  for 
:  watering  the  earth? — Scientijic  Journal. 

|f  asliittijlou  Territory — Ks  Agriciiltiirai  Advantages, 
Climate,  anil  Inducements  to  Emigrants. 

The  agricultural  advantages  possessed  by  Wash- 
ington Territory  are  very   great.     Although   it  is 

phatically  a  mountainous  country,  yet  it  con- 
tains within  its  borders  great  prairies  and  rich 
grazing  lands,  which  would  afi'ord  nutriment  to 
countless  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  or 
■would  richly  repay  the  agriculturist  who  should 
open  them  to  the  various  productions  of  the  earth. 

West  of  the  Cascade  mountains  there  is  as  large 
an  amount  of  arable  land  as  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  \Valla- Walla  valley,  situated  mostly 
in  the  territory  of  Washington,  surpasses  in  extent, 
advantages,  climate,  and  soil,  that  of  the  great 
Salt  Lake,  and  can  subsist  a  much  larger  popu' 
tiou.  West  of  the  Bitter  Root  mountains,  for  a 
hundred  miles  in  breadth,  the  soil  is  not  only  good 
but  equal  to  the  western  prairies.  The  remaindei 
of  the  interior  is  not  only  a  good  grazing  country 
well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  wool  as  well  as  the 
raising  of  stock,  but  large  tracts  in  the  Yakima 
purchase  are  unsurpassed  for  roots  and  cereals. 

Fine  bodies  of  rich  lands  have  been  explored  in 
the  valley  of  the  €hehalis  river,  which  falls  into 
the  Pacific  at  Grray's  harbour. 

The  bottom  lands  of  the  Nesqually,  Puyallup, 
Snohomish,  White,  and  Green  rivers,  the  waters  of 
ill  which  disembogue  in  Puget  Sound,  are  broad, 
rich,  and  of  the  most  fertile  quality,  but  densely 
timbered.  East  of  the  Cascades,  and  upon  th 
jolumbia  river  and  its  northern  tributaries,  are 
arge  bodies  of  excellent  lands.  The  Cowlitz  river, 
ling  southwardly,  and  falling  into  the  Colum- 
)ia,  also  drains  fertile  lands,  and  has  many  of  the 
(Idest  settlers  in  the  territory  among  its  prosperou: 


The  climate  of  Washington  Territory  is  far  Uiild 
er  than  in  the  same  latitudes  east  of  the  lloeky 
mountains,  and  this  remark  applies  to  all  the  Paci- 
fic slope  we.■^t  of  that  great  barrier.  The  cause  is 
from  the  winds  blowing  almost  constantly  from  the 
ocean ;  during  the  summer,  from  the  west  and 
north-west,  and  in  the  winter  from  the  south.  The 
winter  winds,  coming  from  the  tropics,  are  conse- 
quently warm,  and  during  that  period  much  rain 
falls;  but  though  the  latitude  of  Washington  cor- 
responds in  other  respects  with  Wisconsin,  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  the  ground  is 
rarely  covered  with  snow  for  more  than  three  or 
four  weeks  in  each  year,  and  often  remains  un- 
frozen throughout  the  entire  winter. 

The  winter  at  Puget  Sound  is  warmer  than  at 
Paris,  the  mean  temperature  at  Olympia  being  53 
deg.,  and  at  Paris  38  deg.;  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  it  is  warmer  than  at  Philadelpiiia, 
the  mean  temperature  at  Astoria  being  52  deg., 
and  at  Philadelphia  50  deg.  The  climate  is  pe- 
culiarly salubrious,  no  epidemics  prevail,  and,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  white  population  both  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  are  a  remarkably  healthy  and 
energetic  people.  The  cause  of  the  great  salubrity 
of  climate  may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  great 
forests  of  cedar,  fir,  and  spruce,  which  have  in  all 
ages  been  considered  as  exerting  a  salutary 
euce  on  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

The  principal  towns  are  Olympia,  the  seat  of 
government,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Puget 
Sound ;  and  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  river. 
The  one  oifers  advantages  to  those  desirous  of  ope- 
rating in  the  region  bordered  by  Fucas  Straits  and 
Puget  Sound  ;  and  the  other,  to  those  wishin^ 
trade  on  the  Columbia,  or  be  in  closer  proximity 
to  the  citizens  of  Oregon, 

Those  wishing  to  embark  in  commerce  or  the 
fisheries  can  find  excellent  locations  for  plantin^ 
colonies  at  Steilacoom,  Seattle,  Port  Madison,  Port 
Townsend,  Beliingham's  hay,  Neah  bay,  Gray's 
harbour,  and  Shoal- water  bay,  and  at  the  various 
settlements  on  the  Columbia  river. 

At  all  those  points  real  estate  is  held  at  reason- 
able rates,  although  labour  of  all  kinds  is  high  and 
in  demand. 

The  country  at  the  present  time  needs  only  men 
and  means.  Small  capitalists  in  particular  would 
find  their  investments  yield  profitable  and  speedy 
returns,  and  the  farmer,  grazier,  lumberman,  me- 
chanic, miner,  merchant,  or  fisherman  will  find 
ample  scope  to  pursue  their  several  avocations. 

Washington  Territory  is  very  rich  in  its  mineral 
productions  ;  great  mines  of  coal  have  been  opened, 
and  are  successfully  worked  at  Beliingham's  bay ; 
and  coal  may  be  found  in  various  localities  all  over 
the  territory.  The  quarries  of  marble,  of  granite, 
and  sandstone  are  inexhaustible,  and  in  copper, 
iron,  lead,  and  gold  the  territory  is  second  to  no 
locality  in  the  vastness  of  its  deposits  of  those  me- 
tals which  are  so  necessary  to  man.  Washington 
Territory  is  situated  on  the  great  highway  of  the 
road  to  nations,  and  has  the  most  magnificent  har- 
bours and  roadsteads  either  on  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  shore.  Its  coal,  its  fisheries,  its  lumber, 
its  gold,  its  extensive  and  rich  grazing  lands,  its 
genial  climate,  its  manufacturing  advantages,  and  | 


dian  war  is  over,  the  tide  of  emigration  will  soon 
commence  setting  rapidly  to  the  West;  the  wave 
of  population  has  already  reached  the  Red  river  of 
the  north,  and  those  regions  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  that  but  yesterday  were  territories,  and 
to-day  are  populous  States,  not  only  furnish  an  evi- 
dence of  the  future  of  Washington  territory,  but 
can  add  of  their  surplus  population  the  material 
with  which  we  shall  build  up  with  cities  and  vil- 
lages the  vast  region  of  our  extreme  north-west 
domain. — Late  Paper. 

Little  Tilings.— No.  i. 

(Coiitiimcd  iVom  jiagc  244.) 
LITTLE   SINS. 

What  are  little  sins?  Surely  a  Christian  ought 
to  consider  all  sin  as  an  ofience  against  a  holy  God, 
and  therefore  the  term  little  can  never  be  applied 
to  it.  The  distinction  made  by  the  Romish  church 
of  deadly  and  venial  sins,  is  unauthorised,  we  be- 
ieve,  by  the  Scriptures;  yet  we  all  look  lightly, 
even  tenderly  upon  some  fault,  as  we  would  fain 
call  it ;  we  all  incline  to  claiui  indulgence  for  .some 
failing,  under  the  plea  :   "  Is  it  not  a  little  one  ?" 

I  fear  this  distinction  which  we  make  oi  faults 
and  sins  helps  to  blind  us  to  the  real  nature  of 
many  little  evil  ways,  and  prevents  our  admitting 
that  what  has  the  essence  of  sin  in  it,  is  sin,  be  it 
in  ever  so  small  a  degree.  Faults  we  may  have 
besides,  and  these  should  likewise  be  striven  against, 
for  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  into  sins,  and  even  at 
the  best,  when  they  are  what  is  called  "  allowable 
faults,"  why  should  we  cherish  them,  and  annoy 
others,  with  what  a  slight  degree  of  watchfulness 
and  resistance  would  enable  us  to  conquer  alto- 
gether ?  For  instance,  under  this  head  of  faults, 
how  strict,  and  properly  so,  are  those  who  have  the 
care  of  young  people,  in  checking  all  faulty  habits, 
rude  manners,  careless  ways,  waste  of  time  by 
trifling,  inattention  to  what  is  said  to  them,  sloven- 
liness, and  all  the  little  faults  of  manner  that  of- 
fend against  the  rules  of  courtesy.  Yet  we  who 
are  grown  up,  and  are  aware  that  many  of  these 
faults  are  to  be  found  in  ourselves,  too  often  excuse 
ourselves  by  alleging  that  we  mean  nothing  wrong, 
that  it  is  but  our  iva?/,  that  it  is  merely  a  bad  man- 
ner, and  so  on  ;  as  if  we  could  not,  or  should  not, 
strive  against  and  conquer  faults  in  ourselves,  which 
we  expect  children  to  watch  over  and  subdue. 
Were  we  in  the  habit  of  tracing  our  little  sins  up 
to  their  source,  we  must  feel  convinced  that  they 
originate  in  those  sinful  propensities,  which,  if  fol- 
'owed  out  to  their  full  extent,  we  admit  to  be  ex- 
ceeding sinful.     Some  of  these  little  sins  may  not 

the  seeds  of  greater— too  often,  however,  they 

so ;  and  because  we  think  it  does  no  harm  but 

to  ourselves,  ought  wc,  dare  we,  to  indulge  any 

habit  or  feeling  which,  even  we  admit,  would,  by  a 

little  excess,  become  sin  ? 

I  suspect  also  that  we  are  apt  to  deceive  our- 
selves as  to  the  facility  with  which  we  can  con- 
quer these  little  sins.  If  it  were  so  easy,  our  in- 
dulgence of  them  would  be  the  more  culpable,  but 
the  daily  and  hourly  watch  against  them,  the  steady 
resistance  to  the  pleading  from  within  of  "just  this 
once,"  "  is  it  not  a  little  one,''  is  no  easy  task ;  and 


its  soil,  which  yields  the  most  generous  return  to! in  some  respects  a  harder  one  than  those  greater 


labour,  present  a  combination  of  advantages  second 
to  no  State  or  territory  of  our  common  country. 

The  emigration  to   Washington   Territory  has 
been  very  much  retarded   by  the  late  difficulties 
"th  the  Indians ;  thousands  of  persons  who  had 
intended  making  that  country  their  future  honje, 
ave  either  been  diverted  from  their  course  to  Ca- 
lifornia or  southern  Oregon,  or  have  not  made  the 
pt  to  cross  the  mountains.    Now  that  the  In- 


occasions  of  temptation,  when  we  guard  ourselv 
by  putting  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  stand  in  the  evil  day. 

What  should  come  first  in  our  catalogue  ?  There 
is  one  sin,  or  fault,  call  it  what  you  will,  of  which 
we  all  admit  we  are  guilty,  again.5t  which  we  have 
all  made  many  resolutions,  and  which  visits  us  in 
so  many  different  ways,  and  with  so  many  excuses 
for  its  indulgence,  that  it   may  in  most  people  be 
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called  their  besetting  siu,  I  mcfiu  procrastuiatioii — 
aud  who  dare  say,  "  My  Lands  are  clean ;  I  tuxcr 
procrastinate  ?     When  some  sad  result  has  followed 
irom  our  habit  of  procraslinaliug,  or  when  we  feel 
conscious  that  it  was  sheer  indulgence  and  dislike 
of  duty,  that  caused  us  to  put  oft'  doing  any  thing, 
we  do  feel   how  wrong   this  habit  is;  but  in  daily 
little   matters,  such   as   answering  letters,  settling 
small  accounts,  executing  little  plans  for  the  good 
of  others,  which  of  us  feel   as  we  ought,  that  we 
are  indulging  a  fault  that,  if  carried  just  a  little 
further,  will  bring  confusion  and  discomfort  into  all 
our  worldly  afi'airs,  and   which  too  often  ends  in 
causing  us,  Felis-like,  to  delay  till  a  more  conve- 
nient season,  the  concerns  of  our  immortal  souls. 
Method   in  the  arrangement   of  our   time,   would 
help  us  much   against  this  sin  ;  for  it  often  arises 
from  having  so  little  to  do,  that  we  think  we  can  "do 
it  any  time,"  and  this  is  generally  found  to  be  no 
time.     The   busy   rarely   procrastinate,  it  is   the 
idle  and  indolent  who  do  so ;   and  there  is  no  more 
effectual   way  of  rooting  out  the  parent   sins   of 
idleness  and   indolence  "than  by  a   daily,  hourly 
struggle   against   procrastinating   in   little   things. 
Whenever  any  one  is  heard  to  complain  of  want 
of  time,  we  generally  find  such  person  is  guilty  of 
procrastination,  as  well  as  of  idleness.     The  hardest 
working-men   complain  least  of  this ;   and  all,  or 
almost  all,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
industry,  and   by  the  wonderful  amount  of  labour 
they  have  got  through,  must  have  done  their  work 
when  they  had  it  to  do,  and. not  merely  when  they 
felt  inclined  to  do  it.     *     *     Idleness  is  a  fault  we 
all  condemn  in  the  young,  and  too  often  indulge  in 
without  remorse  ourselves.     There  is  a  busy  idle- 
ness, which  sometimes  blinds  us  to  its  nature — we 
seem  to  ourselves  and  others,  to  be  occupied,  but 
what  is  the  result  of  it  all?     What  Hannah  More 
calls  "a  quiet  and  dull  frittering  away  of  time," 
whether  it  be  in  unprofitable  small  talk,  or  in  con- 
stant idle  reading,  or  sauntering  over  some  useless 
piece  of  work,  is  surely  not  "  redeeming  the  time," 
and  yet  how  many  days  and  hours  are  thus  un- 
profitably  wasted.     All   women   who   have   much 
leisure,  are  liable  to  this  fault.     *     *     Those  who 
have  their  time  entirely  at  their  own  disposal,  with 
perhaps  no  definite  duty  to  occupy  them,  should 
guard  resolutely  against  waste  of  time  ;  make  du- 
ties lor  yourselves ;  fix  hours  for  your  difi'erent  oc- 
cupations; do  with  your  might,  whatsoever  your 
hand   findeth  to  do  ;  carefully  and  conscientiously 
ascertain  which  of  your  employments  is  not  wonli 
all  this  care  ;   and  you  will  find  time  too  precious 
to  be  either  squandered  or  idled  away.     And  while 
idleness  must  be  guarded  against,  both  in  its  spirit 
and  its  results,  indolence  in  its  various  shapes  must 
also  be  considered  as  an  insidious  foe. 

If  the  idle  need  to  be  roused  to  redeem  the  time 
from  trifling  and  frittering  occupation,  the  indolent 
too  ottLU  need  to  be  roused  to  the  duty  of  doing 
any  thing  at  all.  But  it  is  against  the  littk  forms 
of  indolence,  that  we  must  watch,  remembering 
how  encroaching  it  is,  and  how  surely  it  grows 
from  bad  to  worse.  Slovenly  habits  and  ways  of 
action,  are  the  result  frequently  of  indulged  indo- 
lence ;  it  is  not  because  we  know  no  better,  but  be- 
cause "tte  canna  he  fashed ^^  that  we  allow  our- 
selves in  many  a  little  slovenly  way,  and  indulge 
ourselves  in  a  lazy  manner  of  doing  what  we  have 
to  do. 


others  in  a  small  way.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  envelopes  made  in  the  city  every  week, 
is  at  least  forty  millions.  Out  of  Kew  York  there 
is  a  factory  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  which 
manufactures  to  a  large  extent,  and  there  is  one 
doing  a  more  moderate  business  in  Philadelphia. 

The  process  of  manuiacture  may  be  thus  briefly 
described  :  — A  ream  of  paper,  or  about  five  hun- 
dred sheets,  is  placed  under  a  knife  of  a  shape 
corresponding  with  an  envelope  when  entirely 
opened,  which  is  forced  down  by  a  powerful  screw 
ress,  worked  by  a  hand  lever.  The  pieces  cut 
at,  slightly  adhering  to  the  edges  fi'om  the  action 
of  the  knife,  resemble  a  solid  block  of  wood  until 
broken  up.  The  flap  is  afterwards  stamped  by  a 
similar  process.  A  boy  is  able  to  prepare  fifty 
thousand  per  day  in  this  manner,  taking  one,  two, 
or  three  envelopes  at  each  movement  of  the  hand. 
They  are  then  taken  by  one  hundred  girls,  seated 
at  long  tables,  by  whom  they  are  folded  and  gum- 
med. A  single  girl  will  apply  the  gum  to  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  in  a  day,  and  from  five  to  seven 
thousand  are  folded  in  the  same  time.     In  those 


they  saw  he  intended  to  turn  Quaker,  and  seemed 
to  love  his  wifis  better  since  she  became  one  than 
before.  They  used  to  come  to  our  house,  and  pro- 
voke him  to  sit  up  and  drink  with  them,  sometimes 
till  near  day,  while  I  have  been  sorrowing  in  a  sta- 
ble. Once,  as  I  sat  in  this  condition,  I  heard  bin: 
say  to  his  company,  '  I  can't  bear  to  afflict  my  pool 
wife  in  this  manner ;  for,  whatever  you  may  thin! 
of  her,  I  do  believe  she  is  a  good  woman.'  He 
then  came  to  me,  and  said,  '  Come  in,  my  dear 
God  has  given  thee  a  deal  of  patience.  I  will  pu 
an  end  to  this  practice.'  So  he  did,  for  this  wa, 
the  last  time,  they  sat  up  at  night." 

He  thought  if  he  were  away  from  these  asso 
elates,  and  somewhere  where  his  former  antipath; 
to  the  Quakers  was  not  known  he  could  do  bettei 
so  he  wished  to  remove.  His  wife  having  seen  ; 
beneficial  change  in  him,  desired  him  to  remai 
where  be  was,  but  her  entreaties  were  unavailing 
In  1739  he  removed  to  Bordentown,  and  fror 
thence  to  Mount  Holly  where  they  each  got 
good  school.  They  were  now  more  comfortabl 
fixed  than  they  had  been.  But  it  was  of  short  con 


processes  the  girls  acquire  great  celerity  and  skill,  tinuance.     He  addicted  himself  to  his  bottle  mor 


being  stimulated  by  the  wages  oft'ered,  which  vary 
from  twelve  to  thirty  cents  for  each  thousand. 
The  envelopes  are  next  counted,  then  branded  and 
packed.  Some  varieties  are  embossed  or  other- 
decorated,  requiring  additional  labour.     The 


and  more,  to  drown  the  convictions  of  the  Lord 
Holy  Spirit  striving  with  him.     In  hours  of 
toxication  he  was  very  quarrelsome,  and  his  poc 
wife  sometimes  felt  the  effect.     On  one  such  occf 
sion,  comins;  home,  and   fiudine  her  at  work  b 


in  the  single  article  of  envelopes.  T  his  quantity  of 
paper,  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  would  cost  two  thou 
sand  five  hundred  and  eight  dollars. 


Making  Letter  E-iaelvpes. — Tons  of  paper  and 
barrels  of  mucilage  are  used  in  New  York  every 
month  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article  so  unpre- 
tending as  letter  envelopes.  Four  firms  are  en- 
gaged iu  the  business  on  a  large  scale,  and  several 


establishment  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  con-  candle-light,  he  put  it  out,  and  striking  her  on  tl. 

suraes  not  far  from  twelve  tons  of  paper  per  month  side  of  the  head,  said,  "  You  don't  earn  your  light, 
'  '  Elizabeth  had  been  treated  kindly  by  him,  ft 
nearly  two  years,  and  this  sudden  unreasonab! 
assault  and  speech,  being  unusual,  excited  I 
say,  "  Thou  art  a  vile  man."  At  this  he  struc 
her  again,  but  the  flash  of  anger  was  over, 
sorrowing  for  her  words,  and  for  his  conditio) 
he  bore  it  in  silence.  This  quiet  submission  to  h 
abuse  also  displeased  him,  and  he  raved,  declarir 
that  he  was  predestined  to  damnation,  and  care 
not  how  soon  God  should  strike  him  dead. 

In  the  depth  of  her  sorrow  at  this  scene,  Eliz 
beth  breathed  the  petition,  "  Lord,  look  down 
my  affliction,  and  deliver  me  by  some  means 
other."  Her  husband  soon  afterward  went 
Burlington,  became  intoxicated  there,  and  in  th 
condition  enlisted  to  go  as  a  common  soldier 
Cuba.     This  was  in  the  year  1740. 

Of  all  the  bitter  draughts  Elizabeth  Sullivan  k 
had  to  drink,  sinceshe  so  foolishly  had  joined  herst 
in  marriage  with  this  man,  this  last  she  thought  t! 
most  bitter.  She  feared  her  petition  for  relea 
from  her  state  of  suffering,  had  displeased  her  he 
venly  Father,  and  that  in  anger  he  had  suffen 
this  chastisement  to  come  upon  her.  For  two 
three  years  she  did  not  hear  what  had  become 
her  husband,  and  when  she  did,  she  was  cheeri 
by  the  belief,  that  he  was  at  last  strengthened 
suffer  for  the  testimony  of  Truth.  He  had  « 
dently  been  convinced  in  the  understanding,  oft 
truths  of  many  of  the  testimonies  of  the  Society 
Friends,' and  amongst  others  of  the  unlawfuln 
of  war.  Now,  although  he  had,  when  intoxicate 
enlisted,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  fight.  On  t 
near  approach  of  an  engagement,  he  refused 
take  arms,  and  after  being  publicly  whipped, 
was  taken  before  the  general,  who  asked  hi 
"  Why  he  enlisted,  if  he  would  not  fight."  I 
reply  was,  "  I  did  it,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  when  t 
devil  had  the  better  of  me.  But  my  judgment 
convinced  I  ought  not  to  fight,  neither  will  I,  wh: 
ever  I  suffer.  I  have  but  one  life,  and  you  m 
take  that  if  you  please,  for  I  will  never  take 
arms." 

Adhering  to  his  resolution,  he  was  cruelly  pi 
ished,  so  as  completely  to  disable  him.  Being  si 
to  Chelsea  Ho.spital,  near  London,  in  nine  mont 
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Elizabeth  Sullivan's  husband  still  went  to  no 
place  of  worship.  He  told  her  one  day,  "  I  would 
go  to  meeting ;  only  I  am  afraid  I  shall  hear  your 
clack,  which  I  cannot  bear."  Elizabeth  continues 
her  account  thus,  "  I  used  no  persuasion,  yet  when 
meeting  came,  he  got  the  horse,  took  me  behind 
him,  and  went.  For  several  months,  if  he  saw  me 
offer  to  rise,  he  went  out,  till,  one  day,  I  rose  be- 
fore he  was  aware,  and  then  as  he  afterwards 
owned,  he  was  ashamed  to  do  it.  From  this  time 
he  left  off  that  practice,  and  never  hindered 
from  going  to  meeting.  Though  he  did  not  take 
up  the  cross,  his  judgment  was  convinced,  and 
sometimes  melting  into  tears,  he  would  say  to  me, 
'  My  dear,  I  have  seen  the  beauty  there  is  in  the 
truth,  and  that  thou  hast  followed  the  right  way, 
in  which  I  pray  God  to  preserve  thee.  But  as  for 
me,  the  cross  is  too  heavy ;  I  cannot  bear  it.'  I 
told  him,  I  hoped  that  he  who  had  given  me 
strength,  would  also  favour  him.  '  Oh,'  said  he, 
'  I  cannot  bear  the  reproach  thou  dost,  to  be  called 
a  turn-coat,  and  become  a  laughing  stock  to  the 
world  ;  but  I'll  no  longer  hinder  thee.'  I  consid- 
ered it  a  great  favour,  that  my  way  w  as  thus  far 
made  easy,  and  a  little  hope  remained  that  my 
prayers,  on  his  account,  would  be  heard. 

"  We  lived  in  a  small  house  by  ourselves,  with 
which,  though  mean,  and  though  we  had  little  to  put 
in  it,  our  bed  being  no  better  than  chaff,  I  was  truly 
content.  The  only  desires  I  had  were  for  niy  own 
preservation,  and  to  be  blessed  with  the  reforma- 
tion of  my  husband.  He  had  got  linked  in  with  a 
set  of  men,  who,  he  feared,  would  make  game  of 
him.  This  indeed  they  already  did,  asking  him 
when  he  designed   to  commence  preacher,  saying 
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be  died  from  the  effect  of  the  severities  he  had 
received.  His  widow  sajs,  "  I  hope  made  a  good 
end." 

She  adds,  "  Having  been  obliged  to  say  much  of 
his  ill  usage  to  me,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  say 
what  1  could  in  his  favour.  Although  he  was  so 
bad,  he  had  some  good  properties,  and  I  never 
thought  him  the  worst  of  men.  If  he  had  suffered 
religion  to  have  its  perfect  work,  I  should  have 
been  happy  in  the  lowest  situation  in  life.  I  have 
had  cause  to  bless  God,  for  enabling  me,  in  the 
station  of  a  wife  to  do  my  duty  ;  and  now  that  I 
am  a  widow  ;  I  submit  to  his  will.  May  I  still  be 
preserved  by  the  arm  of  Divine  power !  may  I 
never  forget  the  tender  mercies  of  my  God,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  often  bows  my  soul  in  humi- 
lity before  his  throne,  and  I  cry,  '  Lord  !  what  was 
I,  that  thou  shouldst  have  revealed  to  me  the  know- 
ledge of  thy  truth,  and  have  done  so  much  for  one 
who  deserved  thy  displeasure.  But  in  me  thou 
bast  shown  thy  long-suffering,  and  tender  mercies. 
Mayst  thou,  U  God,  be  glorified,  and  I  abased. 
It  is  thy  own  works  that  praise  thee;  and,  of  a 
truth,  to  the  humble  soul  thou  makest  every  bitter 
thing  sweet.' '' 

Elizabeth  was  a  highly  valued  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  was  the  year  of  her  hu.sband's  enlist- 
ment, (1740,)  a  representative  from  Burlington  to 
the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  Her  husband 
had  involved  himself  in  debt,  and  when  he  went 
away,  there  was  seventy  pounds  due  from  his  estate. 
As  he  left  no  effects,  the  creditors  had  no  legal 
claims  on  the  widow.  But  as  some  of  them  said, 
they  would  not  have  trusted  him,  but  for  her  sake, 
she  took  the  whole  debt  on  herself,  and  beside  sup- 
porting herself  reputably,  she  had  paid  off  nearly 
the  whole  debt  during  her  widowhood,  although 
"  she  travelled  much,  in  the  meantime,  as  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel." 

Of  her  travels  in  the  ministry  in  this  country,  I 
have  found  but  little  trace,  but  she  was,  we  are  in- 
formed, very  serviceable  therein,  and  in  the  disci- 
pline. In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1745  and  1746, 
she  appears  to  have  been  under  considerable  exer- 
cise from  two  matters  pressing  on  her  mind.  One 
was  a  concern  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  England 
and  Ireland,  and  the  other  was  a  proposition  of 
marriage  from  Aaron  Ashbridge,  a  valuable  elder 
of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. No  doubt  desirous  that  heavenly  things 
might  have  the  pre-eminence,  she  opened  her  pro- 
spect of  religious  service  before  the  Burlington 
Monthly  Bleeting,  and,  obtaining  its  unity  and  cer- 
tificate, laid  the  matter  before  the  General  Meeting 
of  Ministers,  First  month  1.5th,  1746.  At  this 
meeting  were  some  of  those  who  had  been  earnestly 
concerned  for  her,  before  she,  in  appearance,  was 
anything  of  a  Friend.  William  Hammonds,  whose 
powerful  gospel  ministry  had  opened  her  eyes  to 
the  spirituality  of  the  christian  baptism,  and  re- 
moved her  objections  to  Quakerism,  was  there, 
active  and  zealous  in  his  Master's  cause.  When 
these  valuable  Friends  collected  came  to  consider 
Elizabeth's  concern,  they  felt  best  satisfied  to  fur- 
nish her  with  a  certificate  of  their  unity ;  which 
was  accordingly  prepared,  and,  on  the  17th,  signed 
and  delivered  to  her. 

Having  received  this  certificate, — having  taken 
up  the  cross  to  what  might  appear  her  natural  affec- 
tion, she  was  favoured  to  believe  that  the  will  was 
taken  for  the  deed,  or  perhaps,  that  the  time  was 
not  yet.  As  her  mind  was  made  easy  on  this  con- 
cern, she  found  the  way  opened  for  her  union  with 
Aaron  Ashbridge.  At  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Ministers,  in  the  Seventh  month,  she  returned  the 
certificate  with  information  that  she  had  been 
"  made  easy  in  her  mind  respecting  her  intended 


visit."  In  the  Ninth  month,  Aaron  Ashbridge  and 
Elizabeth  Sullivan  were  married  at  Burlington 
Meeting. 

A  new  condition  in  life  now  opened  to  Elizabeth 
Ashbridge.  The  wife  and  bosom  friend  of  one, 
who,  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was 
prepared  to  sympathize  with  her  in  all  her  religious 
exercises.  Dedicated  to  her  Master's  will,  with 
every  outward  blessing  that  could  minister  to  her 
comfort,  the  next  six  years  glided  swiftly  away.  But 
the  concern  for  England,  although  stayed,  was  not 
removed,  and  the  time  in  which  she  must  stand  de- 
dicated to  perform  it,  seemed  nigh.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1753,  she  spread  her  prospect  be- 
fore Goshen  Monthly  Meeting  for  its  judgment  and 
unity.  The  unity  of  that  meeting  was  fully  ex- 
pressed by  a  certificate  granted  her.  Third  month 
12th,  [new  style,]  which  she  laid  before  the  Spring 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  held  on  the  17th 
of  the  same  month.  Having  obtained  a  credential 
of  the  unity  of  the  latter  body,  she  prepared  to  bid 
a  farewell  to  those  best  loved  in  life.  Her  husband 
says,  "  The  company  of  each  other  was  dear  and 
delightful ;  but  the  time  came  when  we  must  part. 
Sufficiently  convinced  that  her  Lord  and  Master 
called  for  her  services  abroad,  my  heart  was  will- 
ing to  give  up  the  darling  object  of  its  affection 


For  "  Tho  Friend 

[In  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  Friend  at 
a  distance,  who  says  he  thinks  the  matter  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  the  present  time,  we  take  the 
following  extract  from  Dymond's  Essays  on  Mo- 
rality :] 

Insolvency. 

Why  is  a  man  obliged  to  pay  his  debts  ?  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  morality  of  few  persons  is 
enough  to  reply — Because  the  law  compels  him. 
But  why  then  is  he  obliged  to  pay  them  ?  Because 
the  Moral  Law  requires  it.  That  this  is  the  pri- 
mary ground  of  the  obligation  is  evident ;  other- 
wise the  payment  of  any  debt  which  a  vicious  or 
corrupt  legislature  resolved  to  cancel,  would  cease 
to  be  obligatory  upon  the  debtor.  The  Virginian 
statute,  which  we  noticed  in  the  last  Essay,  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  justification  to  the  planters 
to  defraud  their  creditors. 

A  man  becomes  insolvent  and  is  made  a  bank- 
rupt :  he  pays  his  creditors  ten  shillings  instead  of 
twenty,  and  obtains  his  certificate.  The  law  there- 
fore discharges  him  from  the  obligation  to  pay 
more.  The  bankrupt  receives  a  large  legacy,  or 
he  engages  in  business  and  acquires  property.  Be- 
ing then  able  to  pay  the  remainder  of  his  debts, 
does  the  legal  discharge  exempt  him  from  the  ob- 
ligation to  pay  them  ?  No  :  and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  legal  discharge  is  not  a  moral  discharge ; 
that  as  the  duty  to  pay  at  all  was  not  founded  pri- 
marily on  the  law,  the  law  cannot  warrant  him  in 
withholding  a  part. 

It  is  however  said,  that  the  creditors  have  re- 
linquished their  right  to  the  remainder  by  signing 
the  certificate.  But  why  did  they  accept  half  their 
demands  instead  of  the  whole  ?  Because  they 
were  obliged  to  do  it ;  they  could  get  no  more. 
As  to  granting  the  certificate,  they  do  it  because  to 
withhold  it  would  be  only  an  act  of  gratuitous  un- 
kindness.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that 
creditors  relinquish  their  claims  voluntarily  ;  for 
no  one  would  give  up  his  claim  to  twenty  shillings 
on  the  receipt  of  ten,  if  he  could  get  the  other  ten 
by  refusing.  It  might  as  reasonably  be  said  that 
a  man  parts  with  a  lin)b  voluntarily,  because,  hav- 
ing incurably  lacerated  it,  he  submits  to  an  ampu- 
tation. It  is  to  be  remembered  too,  that  the  ne- 
cessary relinquishment  of  half  the  demand  is  oc- 


casioned by  the  debtor  himself:  and  it  seems  very 
manifest  that  when  a  man,  by  his  own  act,  deprives 
another  of  his  property,  he  cannot  allege  the  con- 
sequences of  that  act  as  a  justification  of  with- 
holding it  after  restoration  is  in  his  power. 

The  mode  in  which  an  insolvent  man  obtains  a 
discharge,  does  not  appear  to  affect  his  subsequent 
duties.  Compositions,  and  bankruptcies,  and  dis- 
charges by  an  insolvent  act,  are  in  this  respect 
alike.  The  acceptance  of  a  part  instead  of  the 
whole  is  not  voluntary  in  either  case ;  and  neither 
case  (xempts  the  debtor  from  the  obligation  to  pay 
in  full  if  he  can. 

If  it  should  be  urged  that  when  a  person  intrusts 
property  to  another,  he  knowingly  undertakes  the 
risk  of  that  other's  insolvency,  and  that  if  the  con- 
tingent loss  happens,  he  has  no  claims  to  justice  on 
the  other,  the  answer  is  this  :  that  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  these  claims,  they  are  not  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  debtor  is  obliged  to  pay.  The 
debtor  always  engages  to  pay,  and  the  engagement 
is  enforced  by  morality  :  the  engagement  therefore 
is  binding,  whatever  risk  another  man  may  incur 
by  relying  upon  it.  Tho  causes  which  have  occa- 
sioned a  person's  insolvency,  although  they  greatly 
affect  his  character,  do  not  affect  his  obhgations  : 
the  duty  to  repay  when  he  has  the  power,  is  the 
same  whether  the  insolvency  were  occasioned  by 
his  fault  or  his  misfortune.  In  all  cases,  the  rea- 
soning that  applies  to  the  debt,  applies  also  to  the 
interest  that  accrues  upon  it;  although,  with  respect 
to  the  acceptance  of  both,  and  especially  of  interest, 
a  creditor  should  exercise  a  considerate  discretion. 
A  man  who  has  failed  of  paying  his  debts,  ought 
always  to  live  with  frugality,  and  carefully  to  eco- 
nomize such  money  as  he  gains.  He  should  reflect 
that  he  is  a  trustee  for  his  creditors,  and  that  all 
the  needless  money  which  he  expends  is  not  his 
but  theirs. 

The  amount  of  property  which  the  trading  part 
of  a  commercial  nation  loses  by  insolvency,  is  great 
enough  to  constitute  a  considerable  national  evil. 
The  fraud  too  that  is  practised  under  cover  of  in- 
solvency, is  doubtless  the  most  extensive  of  all 
species  of  private  robbery.  The  profligacy  of 
some  of  these  cases  is  well  known  to  be  extreme. 
He  who  is  a  bankrupt  to-day,  riots  in  the  luxuries 
of  aflluence  to-morrow ;  bows  to  the  creditors 
whose  money  he  is  spending,  and  exults  in  the  suc- 
cess and  the  impunity  of  his  wickedness.  Of  such 
conduct,  we  should  not  speak  or  think  but  with  de- 
testation. We  should  no  more  sit  at  the  table,  or 
take  the  hand,  of  such  a  man,  than  if  we  knew  ho 
had  got  his  money  last  night  on  the  highway. 
There  is  a  wickedness  in  some  bankruptcies  to 
which  the  guilt  of  ordinary  robbers  approaches  but 
at  a  distance.  Happy,  if  such  wickedness  could 
not  be  practised  with  legal  impunity  !  Happy,  if 
public  opinion  supplied  the  deficiency  of  the  law, 
and  held  the  iniquity  in  rightful  abhorrence  ! 

Perhaps  nothing  would  tend  so  efficaciously  to 
diminish  the  general  evils  of  insolvency,  as  a  sound 
state  of  public  opinion  respecting  the  obligation  to 
pay  our  debts.  The  insolvent  who,  with  the  means 
of  paying,  retains  the  money  in  his  own  pocket,  is, 
and  he  should  be  regarded  as  being,  a  dishonest 
man.  If  public  opinion  held  such  conduct  to  be  of 
the  same  character  as  theft,  probably  a  more  pow- 
erful motive  to  avoid  iusolveney  would  be  estab- 
lished than  any  which  now  exists.  Who  would  not 
anxiously  (and  therefore  in  almost  all  cases,  suc- 
cessfully) struggle  against  insolvency,  when  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  followed,  if  not  by  permanent 
poverty,  by  permanent  disgrace  ?  If  it  should  be 
said  that  to  act  upon  such  a  system  would  over- 
whelm an  insolvent's  energies,  keep  him  in  perpe- 
tual inactivity,  and  deprive  his  family  of  the  bene- 
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fit  of  his  exertions,— I  answer,  that  the  evil,  sup- 
posing it  to  impend,  would  be  much  less  extensive 
than  "may  be  imagined.  The  calamity  being  fore- 
seen, would  prevent  men  from  becoming  insolvent ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  might  have 
avoided  insolvency  by  sufficient  care.  Besides,  if 
a  man's  principles  are  such  that  he  would  rather 
sink  into  inactivity  than  exert  himself  in  order  to 
be  just,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mould  public  opinion 
to  his  character.  The  question  too  is,  not  whether 
some  men  would  not  prefer  indolence  to  the  calls 
of  justice,  but  whether  the  public  should  judge 
accurately  respecting  what  those  calls  are.  The 
state,  and  especially  a  family,  might  lose  occasion- 
ally by  this  reform  of  opinion, — and  so  they  do  by 
sending  a  man  to  New  South  Wales;  but  who 
would  think  this  a  good  reason  for  setting  criminals 
at  large  ?  And  after  all,  much  more  would  be  gained 
by  preventing  insolvency,  than  lost  by  the  ill  con- 
sequences upon  the  few  wLio  failed  to  pay  their  debts. 
It  is  cause  of  satisfaction  that,  respecting  this 
rectified  state  of  opinion,  and  respecting  integrity 
of  private  virtue,  some  examples  are  offered.  There 
is  one  community  of  Christians  which  holds  its 
members  obliged  to  pay  their  debts  whenever  they 
po.ssess  the  ability,  without  regard  to  the  legal  dis- 
charge. By  this  means,  there  is  thrown  over  the 
character  of  every  bankrupt  who  possesses  pro- 
perty, a  shade  which  nothing  but  payment  can  dis- 
pel. The  effect  (in  conjunction  we  may  hope  with 
private  integrity  of  principle)  is  good — good,  both 
in  instituting  a  new  motive  to  avoid  insolvency,  and 
in  inducing  some  of  those  who  do  become  insolvent, 
subsequently  to  pay  all  their  debts. 

Of  this  latter  effect  many  honourable  instances 
might  be  given  :  two  of  which  have  fallen  under 
my  observation,  I  would  briefly  mention  : — A  man 
had  become  insolvent,  I  believe  in  early  life  ;  his 
creditors  divided  his  property  amongst  them,  and 
gave  him  a  legal  discharge.  He  appears  to  have 
formed  the  resolution  to  pay  the  remainder,  if  his 
own  exertions  should  enable  him  to  do  it.  He 
procured  employment,  by  which,  however,  he  never 
gained  more  than  twenty  shillings  a  week  ;  and 
worked  industriously  and  lived  frugally  for  eighteen 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he  found 
he  had  accumulated  enough  to  pay  the  remainder, 
and  he  sent  the  money  to  his  creditors.  Such  a 
man,  I  think,  might  hope  to  derive,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  greater  satisfaction  from  the 
consciousness  of  integrity,  than  he  would  have  de- 
rived from  expending  the  money  on  himself  It 
should  be  told  that  many  of  his  creditors,  when 
they  heard  the  circumstances,  declined  to  receive 
the  money  or  voluntarily  presented  it  to  him  again. 
(Jne  of  these  was  my  neighbbour  :  he  had  been 
little  accustomed  to  exemplary  virtue,  and  the 
proffered  money  astonished  him :  he  talked  in  loud 
commendation  of  what  to  him  was  unheard-of  in- 
tegrity ;  signed  a  receipt  for  the  amount,  and  sent 
it  back  as  a  present  to  the  debtor.  The  other  in- 
stance may  furnish  hints  of  a  useful  kind.  It  was 
the  case  of  a  female  who  had  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port herself  by  the  profits  of  a  shop.  She,  how- 
ever, became  insolvent,  paid  some  dividend,  and 
received  a  discharge.  She  again  entered  into  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  course  of  years  had  accumulated 
enough  to  pay  the  remainder  of  her  debts.  But 
the  infirmities  of  age  were  now  coming  on,  and  the 
annual  income  from  her  savings  was  just  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  declining  years.  Being  thus  at 
present  unable  to  discharge  her  obligations  without 
bjecting  herself  to  the  necessity  of  obt 
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High  ia  .vender  realms  of  liglit, 

Far  above  these  lower  skies. 
Fair  and  exquisitely  bright, 

Heivvens  unfading  mansions  rise  : 
Built  of  pure  and  massy  gold, 

Strong  and  durable  are  they  ; 
Decked  with  gems  of  worth  untold, 

Subjected  to  no  decay  ! 

Glad  within  these  blest  abodes. 

Dwell  the  raptured  saints  above, 
Where  no  anxious  care  corrodes, 

Happy  in  Emanuel's  love  1 
Once,  indeed,  like  us  below. 

Pilgrims  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
Torturing  pain,  and  heavy  wo. 

Gloomy  doubts,  distressing  fears — 

These,  alas  !  full  well  they  knew, 

Sad  companions  of  their  way; 
Oft  on  them  the  tempest  blew, 

Through  the  long  and  cheerless  day. 
Oft  their  vileness  they  deplored, 

Wills  perverse,  and  hearts  unuue, 
Griev'd  they  could  not  love  their  Lord, 

Love  him  as  they  wished  to  do. 

Oft  the  big  unbidden  tear, 

Stealing  down  the  furrowed  cheek. 
Told,  in  eloquence  sincere. 

Tales  of  wo  they  could  not  speak  : 
But  those  days  of  weeping  o'er. 

Past  this  scene  of  toil  and  pain. 
They  shall  feel  distress  uo  more, 

Never,  never  weep  again  ! 

All  is  tranquil  and  serene, 

Calm  and  undisturbed  repose  ; 
There  no  cloud  can  intervene, 

There  no  angry  tempest  blows  ! 
Every  tear  is  wiped  awaj-. 

Sighs  no  more  shall  heave  the  breast; 
Night  is  lost  in  endless  day — 

Sorrow — in  eternal  rest  1 


Mirage. 
At  Nchokotsa  we  came  upon  the  first  of  a  groat 
number  of  salt  pans,  covered  with  an  efflorescence 
of  lime,  probably  the  nitrate.  A  thick  belt  of 
mopane-trees  hides  this  salt  pan,  which  is  twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  entirely  from  the  view  of  a 
person  coming  from  the  south-east ;  and,  at  the 
time  the  pan  burst  upon  our  view,  the  setting-sun 
was  casting  a  beautiful  blue  haze  over  the  white 
incrustations,  making  the  whole  look  exactly  like  a 
lake.  Oswell  threw  up  his  hat  in  the  air  at  the 
sight,  and  shouted  out  a  huzza  which  made  the 
poor  bushwoman  and  the  Bakwains  think  him  mad. 
I  was  a  little  behind  him,  and  was  as  completely 
deceived  by  it  as  he ;  but  as  we  had  agreed  to  al- 
low each  other  to  behold  the  lake  (Ngami)  at  the 
same  instant,  I  felt  a  little  chagrined  that  he  had, 
unintentionally,  got  the  first  glance.  We  had  no 
idea  that  the  long-looked-for  lake  was  still  more 
than  three  hundred  miles  distant.  *  *  *  The 
mirage  on  these  salinas  was  marvellous.  It  is  ne- 
ver, I  believe,  seen  in  perfection,  except  over  such 
saline  incrustations.  Here  not  a  participle  of  im- 
agination was  necessary  for  realizing  the  exact 
picture  of  large  collections  of  water ;  the  waves 
danced  along  above,  and  the  shadows  of  the  tre'S 
were  vividly  reflected  beneath  the  surface  in  such 
an  admirable  manner,  that  the  loose  cattle,  whose 
thirst  had  not  been  slaked  sufficiently  by  the  very 
brackish  water  of  Nchokotsa,  with  the  horses, 
dogs,  and  even  the  Hottentots  ran  off  toward  the 
deceitful  pools.     A  herd  of  zebras  in  the  mirage 


lief  from   others;  she  executed   a   will,    directing  looked  so  exactly  like  elephants  that  Oswell  beg; 
that  at  her  death  the  creditors  should  be  paid  the  i  to  saddle  a   horse  in   order  to  hunt  them,  but 
remainder  of  their  demands:   and  when  she  died,  |  sort  of  break  in  the  haze  dispelled  the  illusion. — 
they  were  paid  accordingly.  |  Livingstone. 


"Gather  (lie  CliilJren!" 

In  periods  long  pa.-t,  Addison,  by  his  "  Spectator 
of  Mankind,"  and  Fenelon,  by  the  teachings  of 
"  Mentor,"  shed  some  good  influences  around  them; 
whilst  in  the  present  day,  we  look  to  our  "  Friend" 
as  a  source  whence  has  emanated  for  nearly  the 
third  part  of  a  century  much  wholesome  admoni 
tion  as  well  as  many  salutary  counsels. 

To  more  than  a  few  concerned  parents  there  can 
be  little  doubt  the  editorial  remarks  made  in  the 
last  number  regarding  Friends'  children,  will  be 
cause  of  renewed  desires,  that  once  again,  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  a  subject  of  such  vast 
importance — as  well  as  creating  a  hope  that  the 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  at  least  in  some  loca- 
lities where  it  will  no  longer  be  permitted — in 
terms  used  as  appropriately  descriptive,  that  "  the 
tares  and  the  wheat  literally  grow  up  together, 
without  any  culture  or  protection  for  the  latter'" — 
likewise  strengthening  the  belief  of  "  well  would  it 
be  if  all  would  unite  in  a  strenuous  effort  to  restore 
to  the  families  of  our  Society  the  guarded  religious 
care  and  oversight  which  characterised  them  in  its 
primal  days." 

Not  long  after  my  own  attention  had  been  turned 
to  the  paper  in  question,  whilst  passing  from  an 
upper  room  of  not  large  dimensions,  blending  some- 
what the  suitableness  of  a  room  of  the  house' 
with  a  place  for  seasons  of  quiet  retirement  for 
children  of  a  family — upon  a  book-shelf  suspended 
against  a  side  of  the  wall,  between  two  window 
looking  out  upon  trees,  shrubbery  and  grass — m^ 
eyes  fell  accidentally  upon  a  volume  which  I  found 
to  contain  some  remarks  of  that  eminently  favoured 
man,  Samuel  Fothergill,  affording  evidence  that  his 
feelings  so  fully  accorded  with  the  views  advocated 
by  "  The  Friend,"  that  it  seems  proper  and  right 
to  hear  his  concurring  testimony. 

" '  Gather  the  children,'  you  that  have  the  risin 
youth  under  your  care  ;  let  me  call  upon  you;  let 
me  entreat  you  to  'gather  the  children;'  gather 
them  from  all  the  bewitching,  enticing  allurements 
of  the  world  ;  gather  their  attention  to  that  of  God 
in  their  own  minds.  Oh,  how  have  I  secretly 
mourned  to  see  the  poor  children  so  sorrowfully 
neglected,  so  uninstruoted,  so  much  estranged  to 
that  holy  Divine  principle  which  would  so  exceed 
ingly  beautify  and  enrich  them  ;  but  alas !  hov 
few  parents  are  rightly  qualified  to  teach  their 
children  the  law  of  JDivine  love,  to  instil  into  their 
tender  minds  proper  sentiments,  to  cultivate  upon 
them  those  impressions  that  would  be  of  everlasting 
advantage  ;  and  if  the  children,  when  the  gracious 
visitation  of  the  Father  of  mercies  moves  upon 
their  hearts,  warming  and  animating  them  with 
the  love  of  virtue,  raising  the  secret  sigh,  and  be- 
getting desires  after  heaven  and  holiness;  I  say  i 
Uio  children  should  then  ask  the  negligent  parents 
what  is  the  secret  something  which  I  feel  ?  thit 
principle  which  impresses  my  mind  with  the  love  ol 
virtue?  What  is  it?  What  value  shall  I  set  upoi 
it  ?  How,  then,  can  you  give  them  suitable  in- 
struction ?  You  cannot  teach  them  obedience  ti 
its  sacred  dictates,  whe  your  own  example  speak.- 
a  language  quite  opposite ;  oh,  why  should  the  sea- 
monster  be  brought  against  you?  '  The  sea-mon' 
ster  draweth  forth  the  breast  to  her  young,  but  th( 
daughter  of  my  people  is  become  cruel,  like  th(  m 
ostrich  in  the  wilderness  that  leaveth  her  eggs  ir  u 
the  sand  to  be  hatched  by  the  beams  of  the  sun  j,, 
and  considereth  not  that  the  foot  of  the  passengei  p, 
may  crush  them!'  The  daughter  of  my  people 
hath  left  her  tender  offspring  to  the  uncertainty  o 
being  accidentally  benefited,  or  I  should  rathe] 
say,  to  the  mercy  of  God  unasked,  unsought,  ex  ^. 
posed  to  all  the  dangers   of  a  dreary  wilderness 
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unaided,  unassisted  by  the  care  of  a  natural  pa- 
rent !  The  tongue  of  the  sucking  child  cleaveth  to 
the  roof  of  its  mouth  for  thirst !  the  children  ask  for 
bread,  and  there  is  none  in  many  families  to  break 
it ;  they  want  to  be  nourished  by  the  sincere  milk 
of  the  word,  but  alas!  '  the  daughter  of  my  peo- 
ple is  become  cruel !'  Oh  1  you  parents,  you  dele- 
gated shepherds,  what  account  will  you  have  to 
render  when  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  ariseth 
to  make  inquisition  for  blood  !" 

"  Bear  with  me,  my  beloved  friends ;  flattery 
and  smooth  tales  may  please  fools,  but  they  will 
not  please  Him  whom  I  desire  to  serve  in  the  gos- 
pel of  his  Sou.  All  that  is  within  me  is  moved, 
whilst  I  thus  earnestly  expostulate  with  you  on 
behalf  of  the  dear  children  ;  sufi'er  me  to  entreat 
you,  for  God's  sake,  for  your  own  soul's  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause  of  truth,  '  gather  the  chil 
dren  and  those  that  suck  the  breast ;'  those  that 
are  filling  themselves  with  the  world's  consolation 
with  the  intoxicating  pleasures  and  amusements  of 
a  degenerate  age ;  wean  them  from  these  delights 
gather  them  to  a  knowledge  of  themselves,  to  : 
sense  of  the  mercies  that  are  oiTered  them  by  th 
great  Author  of  mercies,  ancient  and  new.  '  \\  hilst 
thy  servant  was  busied  hither  and  thiiher,  the  man 
made  his  escape,'  was  the  vain  excuse  of  the  officer 
to  whose  custody  a  certain  captive  was  committed 
with  this  charge,  '  take  care  of  this  man  till  I  come 
and  if  thou  let  him  go,  thy  life  shall  go  for  his 
life.'  No  plea  of  other  engagements,  nor  even  the 
want  of  ability  to  discharge  vur  duty  towards  our 
offspring,  will  stand  us  in  any  stead  ;  if,  when  the 
Almighty  queries  with  us,  '  What  hast  thou  done 
with  those  lambs  which  I  left  under  thy  care  in  the 
wilderness,  those  tender  ofi'spring  1  gave  thee  in 
charge  ?'  we  have  through  neglect,  through  un 
watchfulness,  suffered  him  or  her  to  go,  but  wc 
shall  most  certainly  stand  accountable  for  his  or 
her  life.  I  said  want  of  ability,  because  I  as- 
suredly believe,  that  want  of  ability  will  be  so  far 
from  a  palliation  of  the  crime,  that  it  will  rather 
increase  our  condemnation  ;  can  we  plead  want  of 
ability  to  Him  who  is  always  ready  to  furnish  ui 
with  it,  if  we  are  but  willing  to  receive  it  at  hi; 
hand." 

Founli  mo.  9tli. 

Selected. 

After  completing  a  visit  to  the  drinking-liouses 
in  Cork,  Thomas  Shillitoe  believed  it  his  duty  to 
'make  a  call  upon  the  mayor  and  sherifl's  of  the 
town,  which  being  approved  by  Friends,  he  says, 
*'  Seventh-day,  proceeded  to  the  mansion-house, 
where  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  deputy  mayor,  were 
in  readiness  to  receive  us.  After  a  suitable  pause, 
I  endeavoured  to  lay  before  them  the  iniquity  of 
the  drinking-houses  being  open  on  First-day  morn- 
ing ;  the  traffic  of  carts  variously  employed  on  this 
iday  in  the  city,  and  the  practice  of  men  standing 
the  whole  of  First-day  on  the  principal  bridges  and 
:at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  exhibiting  a  bill  de- 
scribing the  theatrical  performances  of  the  week. 
These  remarks  appeared  to  obtain  their  solid  at- 
tention. One  of  the  sheriffs  observed  the  cxhibi- 
;tion  of  the  play-bills  was  a  reproachful  practice, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  interfere,  because  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  were  Roman  Catholics.  1  felt 
it  right  for  me  to  say  that  on  this  account,  I  had 
jften  been  led  into  sympathy  with  those  placed  in 
authority,  who  were  desirous  of  checking  evil  prac- 
tices ;  but  I  wished  them  also  to  remember  that  the 
Protestants  held  the  reins  of  government,  and 
were  able  to  effect  such  regulations  as  would  be  for 
the  good  of  the  whole.  On  which  in  a  feeling  man- 
oer,  desires  were  unitedly  expressed  to  attend  to 
he  subjects  that  bad  been  cast  before  them,  ac- 


knowledging their  satisfaction  with  the  visit.  First- 
day,  on  my  way  to  meeting  this  morning,  I  rejoiced 
in  observing  the  early  attention  by  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  to  the  remarks  made  to  them,  tlic  whiskey 
shops  being  shut  vp,  and  the  exhibiting  of  bills, 
notifying  of  theatrical  performances,  totally  done 
away:'  ^^^^^^ 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  mistakes  sometimes 
made  in  the  southern  fanatical  press,  in  taking  up 
an  item  about  some  junketing  among  the  slaves, 
and  sarcastically  calling  the  attention  of  northern 
anti-slavery  men  to  the  happiness  of  the  negroes, 
occurred,  recently,  in  the  JNew  Orleans  Crescent. 
That  paper  published  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Mem- 
phis to  her  sister  in  New  Orleans,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  marriage  of  negroes,  which  it  commends 
to  the  "  careful  perusal  of  northern  friends,  who 
are  so  much  interested  in  the  '  wretched  slaves.' 
There  were  great  festivities  on  the  occasion  of  th; 
happy  wedding  between  favourite  servants  of  kind 
and  humane  masters  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  de- 
scription of  the  scene  in  the  church  contains  the 
following : — 

About  ten  o'clock  Collins  came  in, 

they  soon  followed.  First,  Lewis  and  Caroline 
Lawrence,  with  two  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen, 
took  their  places,  and  Collins  performed  the  service 
beautifully — the  whole  service  of  the  Methodist 
Church  (very  much  like  our  service,)  but  it  mads 
me  very  sad  indeed,  when,  instead  of  the  words 
"  until  death  do  part  3e,"  he  used  the  words,  "  un- 
less you  are  unavoidably  separated." 

Perhaps  no  northern  paper  would  have  noticed 
this  melancholy  alteration  of  the  marriage  service, 
but  for  the  superserviceable  zeal  of  the  Crescent. 
What  the  unavoidable  separation  of  a  slave  hus- 
band from  his  wife  means  we  need  not  say. — North 
Anierican. 

The  progress  of  Electro-telegraphing  during  the 
few  years  it  has  been  in  operation,  may  be  estl 
mated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  already  78,300 
miles  of  telegraphs  constructed  and  in  process  of 
construction.  In  Europe,  37,900  miles;  United 
States,  33,000  ;  India,  5,000  ;  South  America,  1 
500  ;  and  submarine,  Europe  and  America,  900.  It 
is  probable  that  in  less  than  six  mouths  all  these 
lines  will  be  in  full  operation.  We  notice  that  M. 
Baudoin,  of  Paris,  has  just  brought  forward  some 
improvements  in  the  wires  of  conductors  of  electric 
telegraphs,  and  in  the  machinery  employed  for 
their  manufacture.  According  to  M.  Baudoin's 
method,  the  wires  are  insulated  by  alternate  coat- 
ings of  insulating  matters  and  bands  of  textile  ma- 
terial— the  latter  also  being  prepared  with  insu- 
lating matters ;  each  layer  is  compressed,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  same  is  preserved  throughout, 
the  whole  producing  a  body  of  improved  consist- 
ency and  power  of  resistance  to  the  alteration  of 
form.  The  substance  employed  by  M.  Baudoin 
for  producing  these  insulating  coatings  is  bitumen. 
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FRIENDS'  BOOKS. 
There  have  been  stereotyped  uniform  editions  of 
John  liichardson's  Journal,  History  of  the  Life  of 
Thomas  EUwood,  and  Memoirs  of  Henry  Hull, 
pubiibhed  recently  by  direction  of  the  Book  Com- 
mittee of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  they  are 
for  sale  at  the  Book-store,  No.  304  Arch 
street.  These  are  very  interesting  and  instructive 
works,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  Friend's  family. 


It  is  desirable  that  all  our  members  should  be  libe- 
rally supplied  with  the  writings  approved  by  the 
Society,  and  which  set  forth  and  illustrate  the 
principles  we  profess,  and  the  life  of  righteousness 
into  which  a  practical  belief  of  those  principles  ne- 
cessarily leads ;  and  that  a  taste  for  that  kind  of 
reading  should  be  cultivated  among  the  young, 
leading  them  to  discard  the  light  and  corrupting 
literature  of  the  day. 

The  prices  at  which  the  works  for  sale  at  the 
Book-store  are  put,  are  so  moderate  that  few  need 
hesitate  to  add  one  or  more  occasionally  to  their 
family  stock ;  and  those  whose  means  are  ample, 
would  do  well  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
a  profitable  investment  of  some  part  of  the  wealth 
entrusted  to  them,  to  purchase  these  books  for  gra- 
tuitous distribution  among  persons  of  other  deno- 
minations. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  will  convene  next 
week.  At  all  times,  the  holding  of  such  a  meeting 
is  a  serious  matter,  devolving  great  responsibility 
on  the  members  collectively  and  individually,  and 
necessarily  bringing  those  alive  in  the  truth  under 
fervent  exercise  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  may 
condescend  to  extend  his  holy  help,  preserve  them 
from  putting  forth  a  hand  unbidden,  and  enable 
them  to  transact  the  business  in  accordance  with 
his  will.  The  present  state  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety must  increase  the  feelings  of  responsibility 
and  anxious  solicitude  for  preservation  and  Divine 
assistance.  The  following  extract  from  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Griffith,  which  has  been  sent  for  in- 
sertion in  our  journal,  contains  sentiments  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  for  consideration  and  observance 
by  all  who  may  expect  to  be  present  at  our  ap- 
proaching Yearly  Meeting.  They  refer  to  the 
spirit  and  influence  under  which  all  should  move, 
who  take  part  in  transacting  the  affairs  of  the 
church. 

"  We  must  live  in  that  power  at  other  times,  if 
we  expect  its  gracious  assistance  in  the  weighty 
affairs  of  the  church  when  met  for  the  manage- 
ment thereof;  for  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh 
is  but  flesh,  and  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  nor  so  much  as  see  it.  All  is  certainly  of 
the  flesh  that  hath  its  principal  delight  and  satis- 
faction in  sublunary  things.  So  that  although 
some  may  maintain  the  character  of  God's  people 
as  to  the  outward  appearance,  yet  if  the  love  of 
earthly  things  has  the  chief  room  in  their  hearts, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  them ;  and  there- 
fore such  are  not  qualified  to  do  God's  work. 
Church  government,  according  to  the  discipline  he 
in  his  wisdom  has  established,  requires  our  under- 
standings to  be  divinely  enlightened  to  move  rightly 
therein.  The  natural  reasoning  and  understanding, 
whereby  we  manage  our  outward  affairs,  although 
capable  of  this,  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  other  ; 
for  '  the  world  by  wisdom  knows  not  God  ;'  and 
where  persons  speak  and  act  in  this,  in  meetings 
for  discipline,  they  are  not  likely  to  understand  his 
work ;  but  in  their  pretended  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote, they  mar  it,  and  frequently  darken  counsel 
by  a  multitude  of  words  without  right  knowledge. 
Instead  of  raising  life  in  a  meeting,  they  bring 
death  and  darkness  over  it,  to  the  great  pain  of  the 
upright-hearted,  who  are  not  always  ready,  like 
those  above  hinted  at,  but  experimentally  knowing 
their  sufficiency  for  every  good  word  and  work  to 
be  of  God,  they  dare  not  move  until  it  please  him, 
by  moving  upon  their  hearts,  to  open  their  under- 
standings and  to  be  a  spirit  of  judgment  unto  them. 
In  this  only  there  is  a  binding  and  loosing,  remit- 
ting and  retaining,  with  Divine  approbation  ;  which 
is  livingly  known  and  sealed  upon  the  understand- 
ings of  the  faithful,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise." 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
ECROPE.— News  from  Livcrjiool  to  Third  mo.  27th. 
la  the  House  of  Commons,  Koebiick  brought  forward 
his  motion  for  the  abolition  of  tlie  Irish  vice-royalty. 
After  some  debate,  a  motion  for  the  previous  question 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  127,  when  the  subject 
dropped,  the  main  question  not  haviogbeen put.  D'Israeli 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  govern- 
ment of  ludia,  and  explained  its  provisions  at  length.  It 
abolishes  entirely  the  East  India  Company  and  Board  of 
Control,  and  substitutes  in  their  place  a  Council  com- 
posed of  a  President,  Vice-President  and  eighteen  mem- 
bers; the  President  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
not  proposed  to  interfere  with  the  powers  of  the  Governor 
General.  The  appointment  of  General  Pelissier  as  Am- 
bassador from  France,  gave  very  general  satisfaction  in 
England.  The  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  show  a 
falling  off  in  the  British  exports  for  the  Second  month 
last,  of  over  two  millions  sterling  as  compared  with  the 
same  month  last  year.  The  English  government  has 
decided  to  repair  and  augment  the  fortifications  at  Malta. 
The  supply  of  money  continued  abundant,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  low.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  had 
increased  to  nearly  £19,000,000.  Consols,  97|.  The 
imports  of  cotton  into  Liverpool  continued  to  be  very 
heavy.  During  the  previous  three  weeks,  380,000  bales 
had  "been  imported,  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 
Prices  were  nearly  unchanged.     Breadstutfs  dull. 

The  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  ordered  all 
the  artillery  in  the  several  towns  of  France  to  be  dis- 
mounted and  deposited  in  the  arsenals,  on  the  plea  that 
they  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  dangerous  in  use,  and 
promising  that  they  should  be  replaced  by  artillery  in 
better  condition.  The  impression  prevailed  that  the  guns 
were  removed  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  people's 
hands  in  case  of  a  rising.  A  line  of  railroad  is  about  to 
be  constructed  to  traverse  the  west  coast  of  France,  from 
Bordeaux,  through  Rochelle,  Brest  and  Nantes.  Peti- 
tions demanding  a  reduction  of  duties  on  sugar  and 
coffee  were  pouring  in  upon  the  government  in  large 
numbers. 

Despatches  from  Madrid  to  the  22d  ult.,  say  that  th( 
government  has  presented  a  project  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  colonies  of  Spain. 

Great  agitation  is  said  to  prevail  in  Russia,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  nobility  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs.  Many  of  the  large  proprie 
tors  had  fled  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  fear  of  their  lives.  The 
Russim  ambassador  at  Constantinople  is  understood  to 
have  notified  his  government  that  Turkey  refuses  t( 
mit  to  the  treaty  for  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 

VENEZUELA.— Further  advices  report  the  complete 
success  of  the  revolution.  Monagas  seeing  that  resist- 
ance was  useless,  abdicated  his  Presidency,  and  that  of 
his  son-in-law  the  Vice  President,  into  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress, and  surrendered  ;  himself  and  family  taking  re- 
fuge at  the  French  legation.  It  is  alleged  that  his  gov- 
ernment was  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  and  that  his  family 
were  fleecing  the  people. 

MEXICO. — The  party  which  has  lately  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  appear  likely  to  put  down  the 
opposition.  General  Osollo  has  defeated  the  Constitu- 
tionalists on  several  occasions,  and  has  taken  the  city  of 
Guadalaxara.  Vera  Cruz  still  held  out  for  the  Consti- 
tutionalists. 

UNITED  STATES.— Con^rm.— The  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Minnesota  into  the  Union,  has  passed  both 
branches.  The  Deficiency  bill  appropriating  large  sums 
to  supply  deficiencies  in  previous  appropriations,  caused 
chiefly  by  increased  army  expenses,  met  with  strong  op- 
position, and  was  at  first  defeated  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, but  subsequently  on  reconsideration  was 
passed.  The  enormous  expenditures,  on  account  of  th 
army,  are  severely  condemned  by  some  members  of  all 
parlies.  The  Kansas  bill  was  returned  to  the  House 
the  8th.  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the 
House  adhere  to  its  amendment.  Under  the  operatioi 
of  the  previous  question,  the  motion  was  decided  in  th: 
affirmative,— yeas,  119;  nays.  111.  Notwithstanding thi 
result,  it  is  said  the  Administration  do  not  despair  of 
carrying  their  point  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

Kansas. — The  Free  State  Constitutional  Convention, 
lately  in  session  at  Leavenworth,  has  adjourned.  Fo- 
reigners,  who  have  declared  their  intentions  of  becoming 
citizens  and  also  coloured  persons,  will  be  allowed  to 
vote  on  the  Constitution,  and  at  the  first  general  elec- 
tion thereafter  a  vote  will  be  had  on  universal  suffrage 
There  was  much  angry  discussion  in  the  Convention  or 
these  topics.  The  address  issued  by  the  Convention, 
does  not  recognise  the  possibility  of  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution becoming  the  fundamental  law,  even  though 
Congress  receive  it,  as  it  is  without  the  sanction  of  the 
people,  and  will  be  null  and  void. 


Utah. — At  the  latest  dates  from  Gen.  Johnson's  en- 
campment, the  army  was  remarkably  healthy  ;  only  two 
deaths  had  occurred  during  the  whole  winter.  Brigham 
Young  had  notified  General  Johnson  to  leave  the  terri- 
tory by  the  10th  of  Third  month,  and  had^fl'ered  to 
give  the  army  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  to  last 
until  they  reached  the   States.     The  Utah  war  appears 

be  unpopular  in  Congress,  the  opinion  being  very 
general  that  the  President  acted  unwisely  and  precipi- 
tately in  the  matter,  and  that  all  the  difficulties  could 
have  been  removed  by  peaceful  measures.  The  Presi- 
s  stated,  has  appointed  Gov.  Powell  and  Major 
McCullough  as  Peace  Commissioners,  who  are  to  pro- 
ceed to  Utah  with  the  next  reinforcements  that  leave  the 
frontier.  They  will  be  instructed  to  assure  the  Mormons, 
that  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  make  war 
upon  them,  but  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  laws ;  to 
which  end  they  will  be  counselled  to  submit  and  parti- 
cipate with  the  United  States  officials. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  435.  There  is  still 
but  little  animation  in  business.  Money  is  abundant 
and  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  nominal  rates 
for  demand  loans  is  said  to  be  5  to  6  per  cent.,  but  loans 
are  frequently  made  as  low  as  4  per  cent. 

Fhiladdphia.—MoTUlitj  last  week,  187. 
Elections. — The  late  elections  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  show  large  Republican  majorities  in  those  States. 
At  the  municipal  election  in  Cincinnati,  the  anti-Lecomp- 
ton  ticket  had  about  3900  majority.  At  St.  Louis,  the 
Free  State  candidates  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  1300. 
In  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  the  same  ticket  had  a  majority 
of  79. 

The  Mississippi  River. — New  Orleans  dates  of  the  10th 
state,  that  the  river  had  risen  alarmingly  high,  and  was 
in  some  places  higher  than  has  ever  been  known  before. 
The  towns  of  Napoleon  and  Prentiss  were  inundated, 
and  the  whole  country  on  bo^th  sides  of  the  river,  from 
Napoleon  to  Lake  Providence,  was  submerged.  The 
plantations  had  suffered  immense  damage. 

The  First  Woolen  Mill,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  been 
set  in  operation  with  480  spindles,  at  Salem,  Oregon 
territory. 

Thomas  H.  Benton,  who  for  thirty  years  represented 
Missouri  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  died  at 
Washington  on  the  10th  inst.  He  had  attained  the  age 
of  76  years,  retaining  his  mental  vigour  in  an  unusual 
degree  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

Hurricane  in  Arkansas. — On  the  27th  ult.,  a  hurricane 
passed  over  the  town  of  BertonviUe,  Arkansas,  blowing 
down  nearly  all  the  houses.  Twenty-five  persons  are 
reported  as  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded. 
_  The  Florida  Indians. — The  latest  accounts  from  Flo- 
rida state  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  Indians  have 
greed  to  remove  to  the  Indian  territory,  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  the  remain- 
der of  the  tribe  wills 


HADDONFIELD  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Second-day,  tho 
26lh  inst. 

All  the  branches  of  a  good  English  and  Mathematical 
education  will  be  taught  at  this  School,  and  the  constant 
endeavour  of  the  Preceptor  will  be  to  instil  habits  ol 
thoroughness  and  self-reliance. 

Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  kc, 
illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus,  will  be  delivered 
weekly. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

Richard  J.  Allen, 

Fourth  mo.  2d,  1858.  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED. 

The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insant 
is  desirous  of  procuring  a  young  man  to  act  in  the  capa- 
city of  Clerk. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Wobthingto.v. 
Friends'  Asylum,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED. 

A  Friend  and  his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  a 
Tunessassah,  and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  o 
the  school  and  fi\mily  at  that  place. 

A  well  qualified  woman  Friend  is  also  wanted  to  ae 
as  Teacher  in  the  Boarding-School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joel  Evans,  Oakdale  P.  0.,  Del.  Co. 
Ebenezek  Worth,  Marshalton,  Chester  Co. 
John  M.  Kaighn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Wistah,  Fox  Chase,  Pa. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  377  S.  Second  street. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  West  Chestei 
Chester  county.  Pa.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  8th  inst.,  Williai 
L.  Bailey,  of  Bucks  county,  to  Mary  B.,  daughter  o 
Benjamin  and  Ann  B.  Hayes,  of  the  former  place. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Jas.  H.  Dean,  0.,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  31,  a 
for  Jonathan  Dean  and  Jos.  Reeder,  $2  each,  vol.  31. 


FRIENDS'  HORSES. 
Friends  coming  to  this  city  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting, 
or  at  other  times,  on  the  service  of  Society,  who  put  up 
within  the  limits  of  the  Monthly  Jleeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  can  have  thi  " 
horses  accommodated  at  the  stables  of  Wm.  A.  Schutz, 
(Montgomery  Hotel.)  north-east  corner  of  Sixth  and  Wil 
low  streets,  and  for  Friends  within  the  limits  of  Phila 
delphia  Monthly  Meeting;  at  West  Jersey  and  Camdei 
Ferry,  Parson  &  Woolston's,  Camden,  N.  J. ;  the  Upper 
Hotel,  in  Woodbury,  N.  J.;  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  No.  46 
N.  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia;  and  McCrea's  stable,  261 
N.  Third  street. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF    FRIENDS    IN  AMERICA, 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  ol 

Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room, 

Arch   street   Meeting-house,    on   Seventh-day   eveningi 

Fourth  month  17th,  1858,  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  generally  of  both  sexes  are  invited  to  attend 
John  Carter,  Sec'y. 

WEST  GROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will 
Second-day,  Fifth  month  3d. 

For  information  and  circulars,  apply  to 

TH0MA.S    CONARD, 

West  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  on  the  11th  day  of  Third  month  last,  at  his  re 
idence  near  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  Joh: 
Straughan,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  This  dear  Fricn 
was  mostly  confined  to  the  house  for  the  last  two  year 
of  his  life  ;  when  in  health,  he  was  a  regular  attender  c 
meetings,  and  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Holy  Scripture; 
A  short  time  before  his  death,  being  asked  if  he  felt  pre 
pared  for  the  change,  he  said,  '■  Not  entirely,  but  I  thin 

hall  before  I  go."     After  suffering  much  bodily  aflSic 

n,  he  passed  quietly  away,  leaving  a  hope  that  hi 
end  was  peace. 

— ,  at  her  residence  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  Thir 
month  18th,  1858,  Sarah  W.  Cooper,  widow  of  the  lat 
George    Cooper;    a   beloved   member  and   overseer 
Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  V3d  year  of  her  agi 
It  may  be  said  of  this  dear  Friend,  that  she  was  of 
markable  innocent  life  and  conversation, "*and  thoug 
doubts  and  fears  were  permitted  to  assail  her  at  ti 
yet  her  confidence  in  the  unfailing  arm  of  Divine  powe 
seemed  unshaken,  and  when  passing  through  trials 
a  peculiar  character,  she  was  not  wont  to  murmur 
complain,  but  through  mercy  was  enabled  to  bear 
with  becoming  fortitude  and  resignation.    She  remarke 
shortly  after  being  confined  to  her  bed,  that  she  had  nc 
seen  how  her  illness  would  terminate,  "but  that  she  b< 
lieved  all  would   be  well  with   her."     Though  sh 
mostly  silent  through  her  illness,  yet  the  feeling 
pervaded  her  room  was  truly  comfortable  to  those  aboi 
her,  and  though  her  sufferings  were  often  great,  the  D 
vine  arm  was  felt  to  be  underneath  for  her  support.  Tl 
morning  preceding  her  death,  she  was  enabled  fervcntl 
to  supplicate  her  heavenly  Father  to  be  pleased  to  tal 
her  to  rest;  her  utterance  beginning  to  fail,  her 
could  not  all  be  gathered,  yet  she  was  heard  to 
"  that  a  portion,  a  small  portion,  might  be  granted  her 
Her  friends  feel  that  they  have  sustained  a  loss  in  the  r 
moval  of  this  dear  Friend,  yet  we  trust  that  through  tl 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  she  has  been  permitted 
join  that  company  which  John  saw,  of  whom  it  was  sa 
unto  him  :  "  These  are  they  that  have  come  out  of  gre 
tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  the 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

; ,  on  the  27th  of  Third  month,  1858,  in  the  sixt, 

third  year  of  her  age,  after  severe  and  protracted  bodi 
suffering,  Mary  W.  Reedeb,  wife  of  Joseph  Reeder; 
member  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  and  Par'.icular  Met 
ing.  This  dear  Friend  bore  her  suffering  with  n 
christian  patience  and  resignation. 

ROBE,  PILE  &  M'ELEOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opiiosite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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A  Nutmeg  Plantation. 
_  The  island  of  Penang  may  now  be  said  to  con- 
ist  of  one  vast  plantation  of  nutmeg  and  fruit  trees 
lalf  a  century  ago  this  place  was  a  perfect  wilder- 
less,  overrun  with  rank  vegetation,  the  miasma 
rom  which  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  early  Eu 
opean  settlers.  Now-a-days  Penano;  has  arrived 
.t  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation;  "and,  thou 
,he  surface  of  the  ground  is  uneven,  consistino-  as 
t  does  of  alternating  hill  and  valley  (with  the°ex- 
eption  of  those  levels  occupied  by  George  and 
ames  Town),  the  earth  has  been  tilled  and  cul- 
ivated,  trees  planted  up  hill  and  down  dale,  till 
aarcely  an  acre  remains  unreclaimed.  Almost 
very  square  foot  of  ground  has  become  a  certain 
Durce  of  revenue,  yielding  no  scant  return  for  the 
ills  and  costs  of  husbandry ;  for  nutmeg  plauta- 
>ons  are  as  good  as  stock  invested  in  the  funds— 
rith  this  advantage,  that  the  per  centage  on  the 
apital  embarked  is  larger,  and  goes  on  increasing 
■om  year  to  year  as  the  trees  grow  older,  and 
ield  more  abundant  crops. 

The  most  extensive  plantations  in  Penang,  at  the 
ime  of  the  writer's  visit,  were  those  of  F°B.  and 
0.  Their  property,  known  as  "  Glugur,"  is  very 
itensive,  yielding,  as  we  were  informed,  from  ten  to 
purteen  thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  and  to  their 
pspitable  mansion  we,  as  is  the  wont  of  all  stran- 
ers  visiting  Penang,  paid  a  most  agreeable  visit, 
id  brought  away  with  us  souvenirs,  not  only  of 
(6  place  itself,  but  also  of  the  hospitality  of  its 
^nd  owners. 

Glugur  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
iout  an  hour's  smart  drive  from  the  sea-side.  The 
[antation  covers  a  space  of  several  square  miles, 
.eluding  undulating  hills  and  extensive  valleys. 
n  one  of  these  hills,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
■  their  property,  rises  a  spacious  and  elegantly- 
'nstructed  mansion,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
;.e  island,  the  Southern  channel,  and  the  opposite 
rritory  of  Province  Wellesley.  It  would  be  dif- 
ult  to  give  _  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
auties  of  this  spot,  especially  at  the  season  of  the 
ar  when  the  nutmeg  crop  is  being  collected,  and 
ien  the  mongostein  and  other  luscious  fruit  trees 
|.ye  their  boughs  bent  to  the  very  ground  by  the 
liigbt  of  their  rich  produce.  This  estate  may  be 
:jarded  as  the  garden  of  Penang,  for  the  beauty 
its  scenery  and  its  vegetative  wealth. 
But  the  grand  attraction  of  Glugur  is  undoubt- 
ly  the  nutmeg  plantation.     Many  of  our  readers 


may  perhaps  be  ignorant  of  the   history   of  that  fully  enveloped 

aromatic  nut,  the  agreeable  flavour  of  which  is  al- 

ways  so  welcome  in  the  custard,  and  in  the  other- 
wise somewhat  insipid  sago  of  the  suffering  invalid. 
If  they  will  be  so  good  as  to  accompany  us  in  our 
tour  of  inspection,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  act  as 
guide  and  interpreter,  and  explain  matters,  so  far 
as  lies  in  our  humble  power,  as  we  ride  alonfr. 

First,  then,  having  passed  through  the  vast  num- 
ber of  maturer  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glugur 
House,  we  come  upon  a  wide  space  of  gradually- 
sloping  ground,  which  commands  a  southerly  as- 
pect, and  which,  terminating  at  its  greatest  height 
in  an  abrupt  hill,  effectually  shelters  the  plantatTon 
from  those  violent  gusts  and  squalls  which  blow 
from  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  which  would  other- 
wise prove  fatal  to  the  young  and  tender  saplings 
of  the  nutmeg,  during  the  first  few  years  of  thetr 
nurturing.  Here  we  fiud,  thickly  planted,  with 
hardly  twelve  inches  space  between  each  sapling, 
thousands  of  young  plants  under  the  tender  super- 
vision of  a  score  or  more  Malay  gardeners.  This 
is  the  nursery ;  and  here  the  shoots  that  spring 
from  the  undried  nuts  are  tended  and  watched 
during  the  space  of  two  years.  You  will  observe 
that  they  are  protected  from  the  great  heat  of  the 
mid-day  sun  by  a  species  of  awning,  composed  of 
rushes  and  old  mats,  securely  fastened  to  staves 
driven  firmly  into  the  ground.  This  awning  stands 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  early 
and  late  rays  of  the  sun,  both  morning  and  even- 
ing, penetrate  under  the  sheds,  and  afford  warmth 
and  nourishment  to  the  young  plants  for  about  four 
hours  during  the  day.  Then  again,  by  the  same 
provision,  the  heavy  showers  so  frequent  in  the 
Straits  are  excluded,  or  a\  best  can  only  reach  the 
plant  by  filtering  gently  through  the  thick  mat  co- 
verings. All  this  care  is  indispensable,  for  the  nut- 
meg is,  as  yet,  an  exotic;  and  even  with  every 
precaution,  nearly  oue-third  of  the  young  plants 
die  off  annually.  Those  that  survive  thrive  lustily, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  are  transplanted, 

The  nest  partition  in  the  plantation,  immediately 
adjoining  the  nursery,  is  the  ground  to  which  plants 
of  a  two  years'  growth  are  removed.  This  space 
is  also  very  much  sheltered,  but  the  awnings  are 
now  dispensed  with.  The  great  heat  of  the  day, 
the  rain,  and  the  heavy  dews,  are  rather  advan- 
tageous than  otherwise  to  the  growth  of  the  trees. 
Nutmegs  transplanted  here  from  the  nursery,  re- 
main for  five  years,  during  which  interval  they  at- 
tain considerable  height  and  strength.  In  this  spot, 
as  you  will  observe,  there  are  trees  of  all  sizes  and 
ages,  from  the  nursling  of  last  season's  transplanta- 
tion to  that  of  seven  years'  growth,  which  is  now 
ly  for  its  final  removal,  and  may  be  expected 
course  of  a  year  or  two  to  yield  its  first  crop 


lud  costly  crimson  man- 
nown   as 


of  nutmegs. 

As  we  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  plantation, 
we  come  upon  trees  iu   all  stages  of  fructification, 


from  those  decked  out  with  delicate  blossom  to  th, 
mature  trees  bearing  fruit.  The  fruit  of  the  nut- 
meg very  much  resembles,  in  size,  colour,  and 
shape,  our  English  poach.  When,  however,  it  is 
perfectly  ripe  and  surcharged  with  juice,  the  fruit 
bursts  open,  displaying  to  view  its  heretofore  con- 
cealed  treasure — the  dark- brown  nutmeg,   taste- 


tie,  which  latter  constitutes  the  spice 
mace. 

When  the  fruit  has  attained  to  its  perfection  the 
busy  season  of  the  year  arrives.  Men,  women,'and 
children,  in  bands  under  the  supervision  of  experi- 
enced and  trustworthy  overseers,  are- now  occupied 
in  shaking  the  richly-laden  branches,  gathering  the 
fallen  fruit,  carefully  piling  them  in  light  wicker 
baskets,  and  transporting  them  to  the  warehouses 
or  magazities,  where  the  sorting,  cleansing,  picking, 
drying,  weighing,  and  packing  operations  are  skil- 
fully carried  on,  under  the  superintendence  of  men 
well  versed  in  this  peculiar  calling. 

Few  trees  present  a  more  strikfng  picture  of  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  the  works  of  God  than  the 
nutmeg.  The  handsome  brown  trunk  and  taste- 
fully spread  branches,  the  splendid  deep  green  of 
the  foliage,  the  rosy  tinted  green  and  straw-coloured 
truit,  the  incomparable  crimson  of  the  mace,  and 
the  fine  deep  hue  of  the  nutmeg  itself— all  these 
contrast  and  yet  combine  surprisinijly  together  and 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  behofder.  How'gra- 
cious  of  the  Lord  of  the  universe  to  provide  for  his 
creatures,  not  only  a  supply  of  the  necessities  of 
lue,  but  to  consult  their  comfort  by  scatterino- 
superflmties  for  the  enhancement  of  their  eniov'^ 
nients. 

After  luncheon  we  are  escorted  by  the  proprie- 
tors through  the  back  court-yard  and  into  the 
working  department,  in  which  occupation  is  afford- 
ed to  numerous  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
whole  presents  a  scene  of  busy  activity;  and  we 
here  become  eye-witnesses  to  the  entire  process  the 
fruit  undergoes,  from  the  moment  it  is  gathered 
froni  under  the  trees,  until  it  is  securely  packed, 
marked,  and  ready  for  shipment.  In  such  a  large 
plantation  as  Glugur,  of  a  necessity  the  space  of 
ground  required  for  those  essential  services  is  very 
great.  The  whole  is  inclosed  by  a  species  of  wicker- 
work  fence,  with  a  lofty  pandal  or  shed  erected 
over  each  separate  department ;  so  that  whilst  a 
free  circulation  of  air  is  admitted,  sun  and  rain  are 
carefully  excluded. 

On  first  entering,  we  come  upon  baskets  of  newly- 
culled  fruit;  these  are  being  rapidly  husked  (that 
IS  to  say,  the  kernel,  consisting  of  the  nutmeg  with 
the  mace  tightly  adhering  to  it,  is  separated  from 
the  frmt)  by  women  and  children;  the  fruit  is 
thrown  aside  into  large  wooden  troughs,  and  the 
kernels  are  put  into  empty  baskets,  placed  in  rows 
at  the  feet  of  the  work-people.  As  soon  as  one  of 
these  baskets  is  filled,  it  is  whipped  off  into  a  second 
department,  where,  under  skilful  hands,  the  nut- 
meg undergoes  the  process  of  peeling  :  that  is  to 
ay  the  mace  is  carefully  separated  from  the  nut; 
and  these  ^"^ '----^  --  ,     , 


being  placed  in  separate  baskets,  „_ 
again  handed  to  a  third  class  of  labourers,  whose 
care  it  is  to  sort  the  mace  and  nutmeg,  separating 
the  different  qualities,  and  assorting  the  various 
sizes.  The  two  distinct  spices  then  undergo  the 
process  of  weighing,  for  the  purpose  of  ascert^aining 
the  net  produce,  as  also  for  calculating  the  loss 
sustained  after  the  spice  has  been  subjected  to  the 
drying  process,  which  naturally  shrinks  it  a  good 
deal,  and  whereby  the  excellence  or  the  reverse  of 
the  season's  crop  is  ascertained.     Bad  seasons  are 
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di^tinfuitbalile  by  considerable  diminution  in 


the 


rinth  in  Egypt  contains  300  chambers  and  12  balls. 
I  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  presents  ruins  '27  miles  around 
"'^Krom  the  scales,  the  baskets  containing  the  nut-  land  100  gates.  Carthage  was  -29  miles  around, 
moas  are  conveyed  to  a  long  range  of  ovens,  where,  Athens  was  25  miles  around  and  contained  3oJ,- 
bvAe  aid  of  artificial  heat,  they  are  gradually  000  citizens  and  400  slaves.  Ihetemple  ot  Delphos 
dried-  durincr  which  process  the  outer  shell  is  was  so  rich  in  donations  that  it  was  plundered  ot 
'-'•'  -jd'the  nutme.^  is  extracted.  It  is  after- :  850,000,000,  and  Kero  carried  away  from  it  200 
"  statues.  The  walls  of  Rome  were  13  miles  around. 


Cliristopher   Story. 
'Among  the  many  thousands  of  rebellious  chil 


wards  exposed  to  air,  under  shelter,  for  many  con- 
secutive days,  and  during  this  period  it  is  continu- 
ally turned,  so  as  to  expose  all  parts  of  the  nut. 
'J  he  mace  is  likewise  carried  off  from  the  scales, 
and  spread  upon  ranges  of  mats,  where  it  is  left  to 

harden  at  leisure.  A  great  variety  of  shades  and  ^  ,-  t  j  •  i  •  i  .1  „n 
tint.  i>  to  be  .^een  in  thi,  drying  department.  Those  dren,  unto  whom  the  Lord  in  his  love  and  un^ 
recently  exposed  to  the  air  .till  retain  their  brilliant  \  speakable  kindness,  extended  mercy, m  and  through 
criu.vou  hue  ■  next  to  these  comes  the  dull  red  of!  his  dear  Son,  I  was  one,'  says  Christopher  Story, 
ve^teidav  •  tl,cn  a  lad.d  tinge  ;  next  a  sickly  yel-  j"  whom  he  called  by  his  grace  when  I  was  young 
lu«-  audio  on  throughout,  t.ll  we  arrive  at  the  in  years,  and  preserved  me  from  many  evils,  to 
m.ts  on  whicb  tho,-e  ot  a  dingy  bro«n  colour, 'which  I  was  prone  as  well  as  ctbers.  I  scarcely 
tuned  up  and  <  ri.p,  indicate  mace  ready  lor  pack-  knew  it  was  the  Lord, but  ielt  there^was  something 
inland  exportation  ;  near  me  and  with  me  from  a  child,  that  inclined 
'''^n^a  dTpaitmnt  distinct  altogether  from  the  one!  my  heart  to  seek  alter  the  Lord,  and  to  read  in 
described  we  n,ay  witness  the  finishing  touch  to  |  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As^  I  grew  up  to  ye^ars  of 
the  business.     Here  is  a  room  quite  filled   «ith  understanding,  I        -    --"-  " *" 


the  night  season,  'that  if  it  were  for  our  good,  it 
might  come  to  pass,  and  if  not,  it  might  not  be  so.' 
About  this  time,  my  heart  came  to  be  more  and 
more  opened,  and  1  saw  the  danger  of  poverty  and 
hes,  and  at  a  certain  time,  1  retired,  and  the 
saying  of  the  wise  man  came  into  my  remembrance, 
and  1  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches,  for  I  saw  there  was  a  danger  on  both 
bauds.  Though  I  desired  to  keep  company  with  those 


great  af- 
with  the 


sober  "and   more  moderate 


baskets' and 'ira.^rant  with  spicy  aroma,  in   which! than   some  others,  though   my  abode  was  in  the 


some  persons  arc  en.ployed   in  weighing  nutmegs 


or  mace,  while  others  are  noting  down  the  number 
or  pituls  (a  weight  equal  to  about  133  lbs.  Eng 
lifb) ;  souiP  are  carrying  off  tb 


border  of  England,  where  wickedness  of  the  gross- 


e.st  sort  had  bwelled   to  that  height,  that  robbery 

and  bloodshed,  with  many  other  crying  sins,  were 

weighed  babke'ts  so  frequent,  that  hell  in  that  sense,  had  opened  her 

■     -'  .        .  1  .•  -  1---1-  mm.]j  affects 


0  the  packing  room,  where  they  are  duly  packed  1  mouth  ;  the  remembrance  of  which 

n  readv-n.ade  ca.es,  having  their  respective  quan-  jmy  heart  with  sorrow.     AA  hen  I  think  ot  such  as 

■'  —  ■  are   gone,  who  were  but   an   age   before  me,  and 

several  others  that  are  largely  made  partakers  of 


titles  marked  on  thtm  in  Chinese  hieroglyphics  of 
an  incb  and  a  half  in  depth;  Close  at  hand  are 
the  workshops  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  Chinese  car- 
penters, who,  throughout  the  day,  and  that  every 
day  in  the  year  (fe'undays  excepted),  are  perpe- 
tually at  work,  sawing,  cutting,  hacking,  hammer- 
ing, nailing,  and  finishing  the  wooden  cases  requi- 
site for  the  spices;  their  long  tails,  meantime, 
provino-  a  source  of  endless  annoyance  to  them, 
from  cither  getting  entangled  amongst  the  sharp 
teeth  of  the  saws,  or  being  firmly  nailed  into  some 
packing  case. 

In  the  front  yard  of  the  packing-room  are  seve- 
ral large  carts,  drawn  by  powerful  buffaloes.  These 
are  being  loaded  by  coolies.     In  a  lew  hours  the 


._.  mercy  of  God  ;  that  the  Lord  in  his  free  love 
should  pluck  us  as  brands  out  of  the  fire,  and  pre- 
serve us  from  those  gross  evils,  which  generations 
before  us  were  found  in,  I  feel  it  as  an  obligation 
never  to  be  forgotten.  As  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  get  himself  a  name  in  the  earth,  in  calling  us  to 
be  a  people  to  his  praise,  who  were  as  the  outcasts 
of  the  nation,  he  began  to  work  in  the  hearts  of 
yoimg  goveration,  when  but  tender  in  age,  of  which 
I  was  one ;  and  though  we  were  short  of  having 
an  eye  unto  the  Lord,  in  all  our  undertakings,  yet 
he  was  not  short  in  having  an  eye  over  us  for  good 
"  I  was  brought  up  in  a  public  house,  my  fathe: 


carts  have  reached'the  water's  edge ;  boatmen  are  and  mother  keeping  an  mn  where  people  o*  many 
manfully  shouldering  the  cases,  and  carrying  them  |  sorts  resorted  ;  yet  the  Lord  preserved  me  beyond 
intotheirboats,  where  they  place  them  in  the  driest  I  many  from  the  sin  of  drunkenness;  and  the  ex- 
possible  position.  The  boats  convey  these  along-  cessive  smoking  of  tobacco  I  never  loved.  As  I 
side  the  stately  ship,  which  is  on  the  point  of  sail-  grew  in  years,  I  was  drawn  after  the  vain  pastimes 
ing  for  London,  in  whose  hold  the  whole  cargo  is! in  the  world,  as  shooting,  and  following  them  that 
carefully  stowed.  The  ship  sails ;  but  her  voyage 'played  at  cards,  and  my  mind  was  much  taken 
is  a  tedious  one,  she  being  much  buffeted  about  off  j  witb  that  foolish  practice.  For  this  the  Lord  gave 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Three  months  before  jme  a  sore  rebuke,  that  I  was  sensible  of  trouble  of 
she  arrives  in  London,  the  Overland  Mail  has  [conscience  for  many  days,  and  consulted  with  my- 
brought  intelligence  of  her  wealthy  freight.  In-jself  what  to  do,  not  knowing  of  one  man  who 
surance  has  been  effected,  and  the  greater  part  of  judged  the  thing  unlawful  to  be  done.  The  old 
the  cargo  sold  ;  and  the  next  time  we  recognise  the  enemy  appeared  in  my  heart,  and  brought  a  fair 
•  •     ■     " '  •  .■    ■■  .1         pretence  witb  him,  viz.  that  I  might  safely  play  at 


cases  with  the  Chinese  hieroglyphics,  we  find  them 
piled  up  like  a  pyramid  in  the  London  or  St.  Ka- 
tbrine's  Docks.  A  fortnight  later,  and  we  may  lay 
out  a  penny  in  the  purchase  of  one  of  these  nutmegs 
at  a  grocer's  not  far  from  Tower  Hill. 


Remarkable  Works  of  Human  Labour. — Ni- 
neveh was  14  miles  long,  8  wide,  and  40  miles 
around,  with  a  wall  100  feet  high  and  thick  enough 
for  three  chariots  abreast.     Babylon  was  50  miles  i  time  enough  for 


any  time  except  the  First-days  at  night,  being  a 
practice  amongst  us ;  and  this  gave  me  a  little 
ease  for  a  time,  and  I  observed  it.  Then  a  fear 
entered  my  mind,  that  I  durst  not  join  with  young 
people  in  their  pastimes,  and  light  began  more  to 
appear,  and  I  saw  we  must  be  more  religious  thar 
formerly.  But  the  enemy  would  suggest  to  njt 
that  I  was  young,  and  might  live  long,  and  it  wai 
to  be  religious  when  I  was  mar 


ried.     Here  I  rested  for  some  years,  though  often 

under  trouble,  believing  I  must  live  more  godly, 

or   otherwise   I  could   not  enter  God's  kingd^ 

Iding.     The  largest  When  I  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  my  father 

gh,  and  653  on  tbeUnd  mother  were  desirous  I  should  marry  a  youn; 


within  the  walls,  which  were  75  feet  thick  and  100 
high,  and  100  brazen  gates.  The  temple  of  Diana, 
at  Epbesus,  was  420  feet  to  the  support  of  the  roof. 
It  was  a  hundred  years  in  1    ""  '"' 

of  the  pyramids  is  481  feet 
sides ;  its  base  coves  eleven  acres. 

about  60  feet  in  length,  and  the  .„_,....  ..... , j  , „  ..^.^^.j  ^„„..... ,  --  - 

It  employed  330,000  men  in  building.     The  laby- [under  the  sense  thereof,  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  in 


The  intones  are  i  ,voman  whose  parents  were  of  good  repute  in  the 
yers  are  208.  [country  ;  and  a  weighty  concern  it  was  to  me,  and 


that  were  most  sober,  yet  I  was  often  und 
fliction  of  mind.  When  at  any  time  I 
profane,  if  I  partook  of  their  joy  at  night,  sorrow 
came  in  the  morning.  A  great  fever  being  in  the 
country,  and  many  dying,  when  it  entered  my 
house,  and  my  wife  was  taken  ill  with  it,  I  was 
persuaded  to  go  to  a  blind  woman,  who  pretended 
she  could  do  great  things.  I  inquired  of  her  if  I 
should  take  tlie  distemper,  she  being  one  who  un- 
dertook to  tell  what  would  come  to  pass.  She  told 
me  no,  and  I  believed  her;  but  when  the  Lord 
Ti.ited  me  with  sickness,  my  disobedience  on  the 
one  hand,  and  my  believing  her,  which  I  looked 
upon  as  distrusting  God,  on  the  other,  brought  such 
horror  and  trouble  of  mind  upon  me,  that  I  con- 
cluded, if  I  should  then  die,  there  were  no  hopes 
of  mercy  for  me.  My  mother  being  in  great  trou- 
ble for  me,  would  have  comforted  me  with  this, 
that  I  exceeded  most  others  in  my  life  and  conver- 
sation ;  but  I  could  not  believe  there  was  any  fa- 
vour at  the  Lord's  hand  for  me,  except  he  shoulc 
restore  me  to  health,  and  I  become  a  new  man.  ] 
saw  I  was  not  to  regard  soothsayers,  or  such  a: 
pretend  to  tell  things  to  come,  they  being  out  o 
the  life  of  righteousness.  Under  this  great  dis- 
tress and  anguish  of  soul  I  cried  mightily  unto  tbi 
Lord,  that  he  would  spare  me  yet  a  while;  anc 
that  saying  came  into  my  mind.  The  prayer  of  tht 
righteous  availeth  much  ;  and  knowing  not  but  thi 
priest  might  be  one  of  them  whom  the  Lord  woult 
hear,  I  had  a  mind  be  should  come.  When  h' 
came,  he  icantecl  his  book,  and  could  tiot  pray 
so  that  I  was  disappointed  ;  but  though  all  othe; 
helps  failed,  yet  the  Lord  never  failed,  for  he  wa 
pleased  to  restore  me,  and  when  restored,  incline! 
my  heart  to  seek  after  him.  I  thought  it  my  dut; 
olten  to  pray  to  the  Lord  in  secret  places,  to  sho\ 
his  way  wherein  I  should  walk;  for  I  was  sat 
isfied  I  was  out  of  the  way,  because  of  the  troubl 
of  mind  I  was  under.  As  prayer  seemed  to  me  t 
be  a  duty,  I  thought  it  my  place  to  wait  upon  th 
Lord,  to  feel  what  would  open  on  my  mind  to  sup 
plicate  the  Lord  for,  and  not  to  pray  in  form  ;  bi' 
having  little  answer  of  well-done  Irom  the  Lord, 
grew  weary,  and  became  more  and  more  formal  i 
my  prayers,  and  my  distress  increased.  Then 
began  to  doubt  that  I  bad  not  been  so  diligent  a 
I  should  have  been  in  my  devotion  in  the  time 
our  worship,  though  I  frequently  went.  So  I  n 
solved  for  the  time  to  come,  I  would  go  to  chu 
with  the  first,  and  hear  and  observe  every  w 
the  priest  said  ;  but  I  saw  all  that  I  could  d 
signified  little,  and  I  was  not  to  sing,  neither  durs 
I  open  my  mouth  as  others  did.  but  sat  soiitaril; 
Then  the  Lord  showed  me  the  effects  of  the  priest 
ministry.  They  could  tell  what  sin  was,  and  wh: 
would  be  the  reward  of  the  righteous,  and  wh: 
would  bg  the  reward  of  the  wicked  ;  but  how  1 
come  out  of  sin,  which  was  the  thing  I  wanted  ■ 
know,  they  left  me  at  a  loss,  and  this  lessened  the 
esteem  in  my  view.  I  read  much  of  the  Scripture 
and  could  talk  of  them." 

In  this  time  of  his  distress,  the  Lord  sent  h 
servants  among  them,  and  hearing  of  a  mecti 
appointed  shout  three  miles  distant,  after  he  h 
got  to  his  worship-house,  he  felt  such  an  incliuati 
to  attend  it,  that  he  hastened  to  the  place,  whl 
he  reached,  while  John  Wilkinson,  formerly  an  i 
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dependent  minister,  was  preacliing.  Christopher 
was  but  little  reached,  yet  what  he  said  was  after- 
wards brought  to  remembrance,  aud  it  wrought 
like  leaven  ;  and  he  searched  the  Scriptures,  and 
thought  to  have  rest  there.  Another  meeting  be^ 
ing  appointed  a  mile  off,  he  went  to  it,  with  many 
others ;  and  Robert  Barclay  going  northward,  and 
hearing  of  it,  came  and  spoke  the  word  of  truth 
excellently  to  the  people,  so  that  he  could  have 
Said  amen  to  several  things.  Amongst  the  rest,  he 
said,  "  If  a  man  could  begin  at  Genesis,  and  repeat 
all  the  Scriptures  to  the  end  of  Revelations,  and 
was  not  led  and  guided  by  a  measure  of  that  Spirit 
by  which  the  Scriptures  were  given  forth,  it  would 
avail  him  nothing."  Then  Christopher  saw  all 
that  he  had,  availed  him  nothing.  ]5ut  having 
read  much  of  the  Scriptures,  he  joined  the  priests 
against  Friends,  and  tried  to  argue  against  them. 
E.  Barclay  perceiving  that  little  good  was  to  be 
done,  there  being  many  sorts  of  people,  some 
shouting  and  making  a  noise,  took  his  horse,  and 
went  away.  He  and  the  priests  discoursed  with 
Friends  on  many  points,  but  Christopher  says,  ''  I 
saw  clearly  that  Friends  were  too  hard  for  us, 
though  I  would  not  acknowledge  it ;  and  put  on  a 
resolution  that  I  would  never  more  dispute  publicly 
with  Friends." 


oniere;  the  Commodore  having  given  orders  that  I  rocks,  the  position  of  which  was  well  known,  and 
the  latter  was  to  "protect  the  embarkation  of  the  foundered.     The 
complement"  of  the  Stella's   cargo.     At  Longue- 
bonne,  and  on  a  signal  being  given — a  signal  pre- 
concerted  between   those   on   board   and  those  on 


The  Frencli  Emigration  System. 
:  The  facts  here  stated  show  how  this  system 
jWorks,  and  that  it  is,  as  it  has  been  called,  "  th' 
slave  trade  in  disguise."  It  is  indeed  a  disgrace 
"neteenth  century,  to  find    an  enlightened 


0  the 


md  civilized  nation  like  France,  aiding  and  sane 
ioning  a  traffic  so  unholy,  wicked  and  murderous. 
iVe  copy  from  the  London  Morning  Star,  of  March 
!th:  — 

On  the  20th  of  November  last,  a  small  steamer 
if  383  tons,  and  80  horse-power,  constructed  to 
ail  with  or  without  steam,  fully  armed  and  equip- 
led  for  war,  carrying  a  crew  of  32  men,  and  dis- 
aying  the  French  flag,  might  have  been  seen  put- 
3g  out  from  Loaugo,  on  the  western  coast  of 
lifrioa,  and  creeping  alongshore  towards  Cabenda. 
ler  name  was  the  Stella.  A  small  fleet  of  French 
aen-of-war  was  awaiting  her  arrival  at  that  port. 
t  con.-i?tod  of  four  vessels,  namely.  La  Tourmente, 
ja  Canoniere,  the  corvette  La  Zelie,  and  La  Jeanne 
'Arc,  the  whole  division  being  under  the  command 
f  M.  Prote,  captain  of  the  latter  vessel.  The 
Stella  had  lost  its  captain,  by  name  Oddo,  at 
loango,  where  it  seems  he  had  taken  123  Africans 
n  board,  and  the  command  had  therefore  devolved 
her  first  mate,  a  native  of  Brittany,  named 
'ernard.  He  found  no  p'apers,  no  instructions,  no 
lans,  no  mauifest  to  guide  his  movements ;  but  he 
new  that  he  had  to  go  to  Cabenda ;  that  the 
tella  had  been  chartered  by  Messrs.  Regis  &  Co., 

Marseilles ;  that  the  object  of  her  visit  to  the 
)a^t  was  to  take  in  "  African  immigrants ;"  that  the 
nperial  Government  had  sanctioned  the  trausac- 
on ;  and  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  obtain  a 
ill  cargo  and  convey  the  people  to  Guadaloupe, 
3e  of  the  French  West  India  Colonies.  He  found 
le  Stella  short  of  coals,  short  of  water,  and  short 
:'  provisions,  and  the  small  quantity  on  board  of 
id  quality.  The  Breton,  however,  is  proverbially 
?termined  and  obstinate ;  and  Capt.  Bernard 
lached  Cabenda  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
n  the  30th  he  took  on  board  six  hundred  and 
ne  "  immigrants,"  all  of  them  more  or  less  sickly, 
n  the  1st  of  December,  the  agent  of  the  Imperial 
ovcrnmeut,  Commodore  Prote,  came  on  board, 
id  entered  into  "contracts  for  service"  with  the 
immigrants."  Immediately  after,  the  Stella 
sighed  anchor  for  Longuebonne,  towing  La  Can- 


shore — the  government  agent  obtained  and  shipped 
eighty-seven  more  "  immigrants."  On  the  4th  of 
December,  the  Stella  left  Longuebonne,  having  on 
board  a  cargo  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  African.s, 
male  and  female,  most  of  them  sickly,  and  none 
older  than  twenty-five,  but  rangiug  from  the  ages 
of  eighteen  to  twenty.  The  crew,  as  alrea'dy 
stated,  numbered  thirty-two,  making  a  grand  total 
of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  human  beings  on 
board  a  steamer  of  three  hundred  and  eigiity-three 
tons;  though  one  account  sets  her  at  six"  hundred. 
Let  our  readers  but  bear  in  mind  how  much 
fter-cabin  passengers  sufier  from  the  great  heat  of 
the  machinery  on  board  even  the  largest  steamers, 
nd  they  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  torments 
liese  nine  hundred  and  fifty  wretched  Africans, 
crammed  into  the  hold  of  the  Stella,  must  have 
endured.  For  thirty  days  the  Stella — which  might 
not  inappropriately  be  named  the  "  Star  of  Mis- 
fortune"— pursued  her  weary  way  across  the  waste 
of  waters,  and  nearly  every  alternate  hour  durimr 
that  ghastly  voyage,  the  corpse  of  a  human  being 
was  committed  to  the  deep.  On  the  3d  of  Janu" 
ary  of  the  present  year,  the  Stella  and  her  putrid 
cargo  reached  Basseterre,  Gaudaloupe,  and  landed 
four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  males,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  females  ;  the  miserable  remnant 
of  the  nine  hundred  and  fifty  people  kidnapped 
from  their  African  homes.  One-third  had  passed 
to  rest.  Asphyxia,  dysentery,  fever,  and  exhaus- 
tion from  fatigue,  and  want  of  food,  had  done  theii 
office. 


But  all  was  not  yet  over.  These  six  hundred 
and  forty-seven  wretched  beings,  the  majority  per- 
fectly naked,  a  few  of  the  females  only  being 
covered,  and  none  sufficiently  so  to  save  decency, 
were  landed  at  Basseterre,  a  remote  point  of  th 
island  of  Guadaloupe.  These  were  Captain  Ber 
nard's  instructions  from  Commodore  Prote,  v/h 
appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  a  certain  previous 
arrangement  with  the  firm  of  Lahens,  Collin,  and 
Co.,  of  Pointe-a-Pitre,  Guadaloupe,  and  of  a  local 
ordinance,  signed  Bonfils,  which  designated  Pointe- 
a-Pitre  as  the  only  authorised  port  for  the  disem- 
barkation of  "  immigrants."  No  arrangements 
had  been  made  at  Basseterre  for  the  reception  of 
what  our  correspondents  style  "  the  merchandise." 
The  place  offered  not  the  smallest  accommodation. 
It  was  a  mere  quagmire,  a  mud-hole,  and  the  poor 
unfortunates  who  had  survived  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage,  were  row  crowded  together  in  a 
pen,  puddling  in  mire  and  filth  like  cattle  at  a  mar- 
ket. More  than  even  this,  the  water  of  Basse- 
terre possesses  chemical  properties  notoriously  fatal 
persons  sufi'cring  from  dysentery,  and  no  other 
was  obtainable.  The  place  itself,  too,  was  the  most 
remote  from  Pointe-a-Pitre,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  resided  the  planters  to  whom 
the  "  immigrants"  had  been  allotted.  Consequent- 
ly, the  former  had  to  convey  their  "  lots"  across 
the  island,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were, 
without  loss  of  time,  and  in  the  best  way  they 
could.  Some  were  driven  over  land,  others  wore 
crowded  on  board  of  small  coasters  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  firm  of  MM.  Monnerot  and  Fillet, 
of  La  Moule.  Amongst  these  coasters  was  a  small 
schooner  called  La  Nouvelle  Active,  on  board  of 
hich  one  hundred  and  five  Africans  were  crowded  ; 
eighty-two  in  the  hold,  and  twenty-three — for  want 
of  more  room  there — on  deck.  She  left  port  at 
ten  in  the  evening,  but,  in  running  down  the  creek 
called  Le  Canal  des  Saintes,  she  struck  upon  some 


hty-two  Africans  in  the  hold 
were  drowned.  Only  the  twenty-three  on  deck 
escaped — with  the  crew.  The  local  government  at 
once  prohibited  the  newspapers  from  publishing 
any  account  of  this  catastrophe,  and  the  colony 
would  have  remained  ignorant  of  it,  had  not  the 
corpses  of  the  victims  been  thrown  upon  the  shore 
by  the  waves,  to  tell  the  ghastly  tale  to  the  terrified 
population. 

The  original  letters,  from  which  we  have  derived 
the  foregoing  particulars,  are  in  our  possession. 
They  are  dated  the  26th  and  27th  of  January 
last,  and  are  signed  by  several  highly  respectable 
and  perfectly  trustworthy  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
whence  they  are  dated.  The  dreadful  fact  that, 
out  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  Africans  shipped  from 
the  west  coast,  only  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
reached  their  ultimate  destination  on  the  French 
plantations,  tells  its  own  terrible  tale.  We  would, 
however,  further  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  nature  of  the  transaction  on  the  coast.  The 
"contracts,"  as  they  are  called,  were  entered  into 
with  the  immigrants  after  they  were  safe  on  board 
the  Stella ;  that  is,  were  in  the  power  of  their 
owners.  Previous  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  obtaining   them.     They  were  packed  together 

the  hold,  not  as  passengers,  but  as  slaves  usually 
e.  The  majority  were  sickly,  because  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  had  outbidden  the  French  spe- 
culators, and  carried  off  the  strong  and  the  "  like- 
ly." Can  any  doubt  exist  that — save  in  name — 
the  expedition  was  literally  a  slave-trading  one? — 
Colonization  Huald. 


Epistle. 
Friends,  fear  not  the  powers  of  darkness,  but 
keep  your  meetings,  and  meet  in  that  which  keeps 
you  over  them  ;  and  in  the  power  of  God  ye  will 
have  unity.  Dwell  in  love  and  unity  one  with  an- 
other ;  and  know  one  another  in  the  power  of  an 
endless  life,  which  doth  not  change.  Know  the 
second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  which  is 
above  the  first  Adam,  the  earthly,  where  all  strife 
and  transgression  is.  All  Friends  everywhere,  be 
faithful  in  the  life  and  power  of  God,  and  keep 
your  meetings  in  that  which  changes  not,  that  no- 
thing but  Christ  may  reign  among  you,  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  sanctification 
and  redemption  ;  that  the  Just  may  reign  over  all, 
and  the  Seed  of  God  may  have  the  dominion  in 
you  all — that  with  that  ye  may  all  be  ordered  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  kept  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
and  reign  in  the  love  of  God,  which  is  out  of  the 
iniquity,  and  rejoiceth  not  in  it,  which  thinks  no 
evil.  Have  this  love  shed  abroad  in  all  your  hearts, 
and  feel  it  abiding  in  you ;  ivhich  love  of  God 
edifies  the  body.  And  know  the  word  of  God 
abiding  in  you,  which  was  in  the  beginning,  and 
brings  to  the  beginning;  which  word  beinf  in- 
grafted, it  saves  the  soul,  hammers  down  and 
burns  up  that  which  wars  against  it — 1653. 

__  G.  F. 

On  Slioeing  Horses  tluit  Overreach. — I  was 
bred  from  my  youth  a  blacksmith  and  farmer,  and 
whether  a  natural  mechanic  or  not,  I  was  always 
anxious  to  know  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  things, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  the  casualties  and  pre- 
ventives. I  was  also  fond  of  trying  experiments 
upon  such  things  as  appeared  favourable  for  im- 
provements. I  was  generally  in  the  shop  with  my 
father  on  evenings,  rainy  days,  and  such  other 
times  as  I  could  be  spared  from  the  farm  or  school. 
By  being  in  the  shop  so  much,  I  obtained  views  of 
the  farmers  generally,  and  by  that  was  enabled  to 
make  many  improvements  on  the  farm.     I  learned, 
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also,  that  many  farmers  entertain  very  erroneous 
views  about  blacksmitbing,  (and  I  niigbt  add  black- 
smiths, too,)  still  they  were  bound  to  dictate  ac- 
cording to  prejudices  ;  as  for  instance,  one  says, 
"  This  horse  overreaches  ;  I  want  you  to  put  the 
forward  shoes  as  far  forward  as  possible,  and  set 
the  hind  shoes  as  far  back,  or  he  will  tear  them  off." 
I  would  sometimes  try  to  reason  the  case  by  say- 
ing, the  way  to  prevent  a  horse  from  overreaching 
is  to  augment  the  speed  of  the  forward  feet,  and 
retard  the  motion  of  the  hind  ones  ;  but  in  order 
to  accomplish  that  I  shall  have  to  reverse  your  di- 
rections. Some  who  had  little  or  no  mechanical 
genius,  would  cut  short  all  argument,  and  say, 
"  Follow  my  directions,  or  else  not  shoe  the  horse." 
Of  course  a  mechanic  must  obey  orders,  if  he 
breaks  owners  ;  so  the  horses  would  go  out  of  the 
shop  nicely  fettered,  with  his  shoes  clicking  at 
every  step  ;  while,  perhaps,  the  man  of  inquiry 
would  desire  a  full  explanation.  My  way  is  to 
make  the  toe-corks  very  low,  and  standing  a  little 
under,  and  the  shoes  set  as  far  back  as  convenient 
on  the  forward  feet,  with  high  heel-cork,  so  as  to 
let  them  roll  over  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the 
hind  feet  I  have  the  heel-cork  low  and  the  toe-cork 
high,  projecting  forward,  thus  keeping  back  the 
hind  foot  while  coming  up  over  a  high  toe-cork, 
giving  time  to  the  forward  foot  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  If  thus  shod,  the  horse  will  travel  clean, 
without  a  chck,  and  his  speed  will  be  increased  on 
a  trot  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  in  a  mile. — iMw- 
England  Farmer. 

For  "  Ibo  Frk-ad." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

CContiuuod  from  page  253.) 
ELIZABETH  ASHBRIDGE. 

With  her  companion,  Sarah  Worrell,  Elizabeth 
Ashbridge  took  passage,  Fifth  mo.  11th,  1753. 
Her  visit  was  first  to  England  wherein  she  labour- 
ed diligently  for  more  than  a  year,  to  the  great 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  Friends,  as  appears  by 
a  certificate  issued  concerning  her  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  London,  1755.  When  in  the  city  of 
Worcester,  the  following  incident  occurred  as  re- 
lated by  Sarah  Stephenson.  "  After  I  had  been 
in  that  city  [Worcester]  a  few  months,  those  worthy 
servants  of  the  Lord,  Elizabeth  Ashbridge  and 
Sarah  Worrell,  from  America,  came  to  my  uncle's 
house,  and,  I  think,  staid  some  days.  One  even- 
ing, during  this  time,  Elizabeth,  in  a  very  weighty 
manner,  addressed  me,  in  the  language  of  unspeak 
able  love ;  remarking,  also,  '  What  a  pity  that 
child  should  have  a  ribbon  on  her  head.'  Hei 
words  were  piercing,  and  deeply  affected  my  mind 
I  do  not  know  that  I  closed  my  eyes  to  sleep  that 
night ;  and  in  the  morning,  not  daring  to  put  oi 
my  ribbon,  I  came  down  without  it." 

Pus.-ing  over  into  Ireland,  some  time  after  mid 
sumnjcr,  1754,  they  were  for  a  time  busily  occupied 
in  their  master's  business  there.  This  visit  wa; 
the  language  of  a  testimony  of  Dublin  National 
Meeting,  to  "  general  satisfaction."  That  testimony 
says,  "  In  this  journey,  she  endured  so  much  bodily 
hardship,  and  underwent  so  much  spiritual  exer- 
cise of  mind,  that  she  became  dangerously  ill,  at 
the  city  of  Cork.  [Here  also  she  lost  her  beloved 
companion.]  After  recovering  so  much  strengtl 
as  to  be  able  to  travel,  she  lelt  Cork,  and  came  tc 
Waterford,  to  the  house  of  our  friend,  John  Hut- 
chinson, where  she  remained  very  nmch  indisposed, 
for  the  most  part  of  fourteen  weeks  ;  although,  in 
that  interval,  she  was  at  the  Province  Meeting  at 
Clonmel,    where   she  had  extraordinary  service 


From  thence  she  got  to  the  house  of  our  friend, 
Eobert  Lecky,  in  the  county  of  Carlow." 

Whilst  there  on  the  7th  of  the  Fiith  month,  1755, 
being  sorely  afflicted  with  pain  of  body,  she  ex- 
pressed her  fear  lest  she  should  not  be  patient  enough 
under  it,  saying,  "  Oh !  dearest  Goodness,  grant  me 
patience  till  my  change  come ;  and  then  do  not 
forsake  me.  Lord  of  my  life."  She  said,  words 
could  not  express,  nor  thoughts  conceive,  what  she 
gone  through  for  seven  months  past;  for  what 
cause,  the  Lord  only  knew.  Although  it  had  been 
so  with  her,  yet  she  would  not  have  any  to  be  dis- 
couraged, for  her  Master,  she  said,  was  a  good 
Master,  and  she  did  not  grudge  suffering  for  him. 
Though  he  chastiseth  his  children,  it  is  for  some 
good  end  ;  sometimes  for  their  own,  sometimes  for 
the  good  of  others. 

"  She  said,  she  did  not  repent  coming  into  this 
nation,  being  satisfied  she  was  in  her  place ;  and 
that  it  was  the  requiring  of  Him,  who  had  support- 
ed her  to  a  miracle.  She  further  said,  it  looked 
as  if  two,  poor,  weak  women,  were  sent  to  lay  down 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  Truth ;  her  companion, 
Sarah  Worrell,  having  departed  this  life  at  Cork 
a  short  time  before.  She  remarked  that  many 
faithful  servants  had  been  sufferers  in  this  land, 
and  as  they  were  not  the  first,  she  thought  they 
would  not  be  the  last.  She  desired,  that  those  who 
had  put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  might  go  on 
with  courage ;  saying,  God  was  on  their  side ;  and 
it  was  happy  for  them  that  had  remembered  their 
Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

"  At  a  time,  when  in  extreme  pain,  she  cried  out, 
'  Lord,  look  down  upon  me,'  and  begged  that  pa- 
tience might  not  leave  her,  saying,  '  Although  pain 
of  body  is  my  portion  at  present,  yet,  through  the 
mercies  of  a  gracious  God,  my  mind  is  easy.' 
Though  sometimes  she  feared  she  was  not  fully  pre- 
pared for  that  glorious  mansion,  into  which  nothing 
that  is  unholy  can  enter,  yet  she  had  a  hope  that 
it  was  not  in  wrath  she  was  chastened ;  having  to 
acknowledge  that  she  felt  the  touches  of  Divine 
love  in  her  soul.  She  said,  she  loved  the  Truth; 
and  those  that  loved  it  were  precious  to  her,  whe- 
ther relatives  or  others, — that  she  had  sought  it 
from  her  youth,  and  that  she  was  thankful  for  hav- 
ing been  so  preserved,  as  not  to  bring  a  blemish  on 
it,  since  she  made  profession  thereof;  but  had  done 
what  she  could  for  its  honour. 

"  She  told  a  friend,  on  taking  leave  of  her,  that 
whether  he  heard  of  her  life  or  death,  she  hoped 
it  would  be  well.  To  some  who  were  with  her, 
she  mentioned  somejrhat  of  the  singularity  of  her 
trials  ;  but  said,  the  hand  that  permitted  them,  had 
an  indisputable  right ;  and  to  it  she  was  resigned, 
whether  in  life  or  death,  hoping  all  would  be  well 
She  said  she  had  loved  the  Truth,  and  it  had  been 
her  support ;  and  desired  those  who  had  begun  to 
walk  in  it,  to  keep  close  to  it,  and  it  would  never 
leave  them.  She  also  appeared  thankful  that  the 
beauty  of  this  world,  and  the  enjoyments  of  it,  had 
been  stained  in  her  view,  and  that  she  was  made 
wilUng  to  give  up  all.  The  hardest  was  her  dear 
husband,  being  so  far  from  him,  but  even  that  was 
made  easier  than  she  could  have  expected. 

"Being  wished  a  good  night's  rest,  she  said, 
she  did  not  expect  to  be  free  Irom  pain ;  but  that 
every  night  which  the  Lord  sent  was  good  ;  and 
though  painful  to  her,  she  hoped  they  would  all  be 
good  nights;  and  said,  when  once  the  gulf  was 
passed,  she  should  have  rest.  Speaking  to  a  friend, 
she  said,  she  endeavoured  to  live,  without  a  will, 
and  hoped  she  had  borne  her  afflictions  with  a  de- 
gree of  christian  fortitude.  At  a  time,  when  in 
great  pain,  .she  was  asked  whether  she  would  be 
settled  ;  she  replied  none  could  settle  her,  but  one ; 
and,  in  his  own  time,  she  hoped   he  would.     She 


then  said,  'Dearest  Lord,  though  thou  slay  me,  I 
will  die  at  thy  feet ;  for  I  have  loved  thee  more 
than  life.' 

To  a  friend  who  visited  her,  she  spoke  affec- 
tionately,— gratefully  acknowledging  the  care  and 
tenderness  shown  her ;  and  she  esteemed  it  a  high 
favour,  that  the  hearts  of  friends  were  open  to  re- 
ceive and  sympathize  with  her.  She  also  men- 
tioned something  of  the  exercises  of  mind  she  had 
passed  through,  before  her  convincement,  and  the 
time  she  obtained  relief  out  of  great  distress,  when 
she  was  enabled  to  enter  into  covenant  with  the 
Lord,  which  time  she  said  she  still  remembered, 
and  hoped  she  should  never  forget;  having  been 
often  desirous  to  return  to  Bethel,  and  to  remem- 
ber the  time  of  her  espousals.  She  also  acknow- 
ledged the  advantages  there  were,  in  being  deeply 
tried;  and  that  it  was  the  way  to  be  enabled  to 
speak  comfortably  to  others." 

Growing  gradually  weaker,  she  departed  this 
life,  in  a  very  cjuiet  frame  of  mind  on  the  16th  oi 
the  Fifth  month,  1758,  having  borne  an  illness  oi 
seven  months'  continuance  with  great  fortitude  and 
resignation.     She  was  42  years  of  age. 

The  Irish  testimony  concerning  her  says,  "  She 
was  a  woman  of  excellent  natural  understanding; 
in  her  conversation  cheerful,  yet  grave  and  in- 
structive. She  felt  for  the  afflictions  of  others,  with 
a  tender  sympathy,  and  bore  her  own  with  pa- 
tience and  resignation.  As  a  minister,  she  was 
deep  in  travail ;  clear  in  her  openings,  plain  and 
pertinent  in  her  expressions ;  solid  and  awful  in 
her  deportment,  and  accompanied  with  that  bap- 
tizing power,  which  is  the  evidence  of  a  living  mi- 
nistry. This  so  evidently  attended  her,  though  in 
great  bodily  weakness,  in  the  last  testimony  she 
delivered  in  a  public  meeting,  that  most  or  all  pre 
sent  were  reached  thereby,  and  a  young  womar 
present  was  convinced  of  the  Truth.  It  wi 
seal  to  the  finishing  her  service  in  the  work  of  th( 
ministry  ;  and,  being  so  owned  to  the  last,  we  h 
no  doubt  that  she  now  receives  the  reward  of  the 
faithful  servant,  and  is  entered  into  the  joy  of  hei 
Lord." 

The  memorial  issued  by  Goshen  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, has  these  characteristics  concerning  her.  "  She 
received  a  lively  gift  in  the  ministry,  which  sht 
exercised  faithfully,  to  the  great  satisfaction  o 
Friends,  and  the  good  of  others.  Being  sound  ii 
doctrine,  edifying  and  very  reaching ;  careful  noi 
to  steal  the  word,  or  offer  strange  fire,  and  veri 
awful  in  prayer.  In  discipline,  she  was  zealously 
concerned  for  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  good  order 
A  woman  of  good  understanding  and  conduct 
cheerful  in  conversation,  pitiful  to  the  poor 
abounding  with  bowels  ,,of  compassion  to  all  ii 
affliction,  and  many  times  made  instrumental  t( 
afford  them  relief.  Her  labours  amongst  us  havi 
been  weighty,  and  her  memory  lives  with  a  swee 
savour." 

Thus  her  bereaved  husband,  concludes  his  shor 
notice  concerning  her.  "  Though  it  has  please( 
the  Divine  will  to  remove  her,  without  indulginj 
my  longing  desire  to  see  her  again,  yet,  fully  satis 
fied  that  she  is  called  from  the  troubles  of  tinie  t 
a  happy  eternity,  I  am  resigned,  and  enjoy  a  grate- 
ful composure  of  mind." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Vegetable  Gardeii. — In  choosing  a  situation  fo 
the  culture  of  vegetables,  that  which  affords  th 
most  shelter  should  have  a  careful  consideration 
The  best  situation  and  aspect  is  one  having  i 
south-west  slope,  backed  on  the  north  and  eas 
points  by  a  shelter  of  trees  sufficiently  distant  t 
break  the  force  of  winds  without  interfering  wit) 
the  crops.  This  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  tha; 
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tlic  natural  adaptability  of  the  soil.  The  opera- 
tious  of  culture  will  constantly  ttnd  to  alter  and 
improve  the  soil.  A  free  loam  will  be  found  most 
suitable,  and  if  resting  on  a  somewhat  clayey  sub- 
soil, it  will  produce  heavier  crops,  and  require  less 
manure  than  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  gravelly  or 
sandy  character.  Draining  will  be  indispensable 
as  a  permanent  foundation  for  the  gradual  im- 
provement and  amelioration  of  such  soils.  A  clayey 
soil  also  requires  more  care  in  its  cultivation,  but 
this  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  ca- 
pacity of  production.  A  clayey  loam,  well  drained 
and  sheltered,  will  be  at  least  as  early  as  a  sandy 
loam  on  an  exposure  ;  and  the  great  superiority  of 
the  former  for  general  purposes  is  such  as  to  ren- 
der it  the  most  desirable.  A  principal  feature  in 
the  management  of  clayey  soils  is  to  turn  them 
over  roughly,  exposing  as  much  surface  as  possible 
to  the  action  of  frosts.  This  has  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering clayey  soils  capable  of  being  cropped  as 
early  as  those  where  sand  predominates. 


Tor  "  The  Fi  iend." 

Believing  that  the  following  remarks  from  the 

journal  of  that  devoted  servant,  Catharine  Phillips, 

might  be  profitably  read  and  pondered  by  some  of 

the  visited  children  of  our  heavenly  Father  in  this 

.  day,  I  send  them  for  insertion  in  "The  Friend." 

The  same  ready  attention  to  the  intimations  of  his 

1  Spirit,  would  preserve  these  from  such  indulgence 

,  in  general  reading,  attending  lectures,  &c.,  as  would 

lead  the  mind  from  a  steady  pursuit  of  the  one  thing 

;  needful,  and  mar  the  work  on  the  wheel, — thus 

1  preventing  them  from  becoming  prepared  for  such 

I  services  iu  the  church,  as  the  great  Head  thereof 

I  designed  them  for.     It  is  only  by  attention  and 

[  obedience  to  the  restraining  power  of  the  Spirit  of 

I  Truth,  that  we  can  know  the  all-important  work  of 

our  soul's  salvation  carried  on,  and  we  prepared  to 

come  up  in  the  line  of  service,  which  He,  whose 

right  it  is  to  appoint  unto  each  his  station  in  the 

church,  may  have  set  apart  for  us.     She  says : 

"  I  also  read  history,  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  had 
a  taste  for  philosophy  ;  so  that  I  was  in  the  way 
to  embellish  my  understanding,  as  is  the  common 
phrase,  and  become  accomplished  to  shine  in  con- 
versation ;  which  might  have  tended  to  feed  the 
vain  proud  nature,  render  me  pleasing  to  those 
who  were  in  it,  and  make  me  conspicuous  in  the 
world.  But  the  Lord,  in  his  wisdom,  designed  to 
bring  me  to  public  view  in  a  line  directly  opposite 
to  worldly  wisdom,  pleasure  or  honour ;  and  when 
he  was  pleased  more  fully  to  open  to  my  under- 
standing, his  great  and  glorious  work  of  renovation 
of  spirit,  I  saw  that  I  must  desist  from  these  pub- 
lications and  studies,  and  pursue  the  one  necessary 
buiiues-,  viz.,  working  out  the  salvation  of  my  im- 
mortal soul ;  and  I  esteem  it  a  great  mercy  that 
I  rcadlhj  attended  to  this  intimation.  However 
lawful  it  may  be,  in  proper  seasons,  to  look  into 
the  works  of  nature,  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  former  or  present  times,  my  atten- 
tion was  now  powerfully  attracted  to  higher  sub- 
jects;  and  had  I  pursued  those  lower  things,  I 
miaht  have  become  as  a  "  vessel  marred  upon  the 
wh^el."  Tins  is,  alas  !  the  case  with  many  icho 
haie  been  divinely  visited,  but  who  not  deeply  and 
steadily  attending  to  the  instructions  of  pure  wis- 
dom, but  seeking  to  be  wise  and  learned,  in  mat- 
ters which  merely  relate  to  this  present  state,  have 
not  advanced  in  the  simplicity  of  Divine  knowledge, 
and  although  it  has  remained  obvious,  that  the 
Lord's  hand  has  mercifully  been  turned  upon  them 
to  form  them  for  his  service,  they  have  not  grown 
up  to  that  degree  of  usefulness  in  Christ's  church, 
whereto  they  might  have  attained,  had  they  pas- 
sively abode  the  turnings  of  his  preparing  hand. 


■Were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, who  are  favoured  with  good  natural  under-* 
standings,  clothed  with  heavenly  wisdom,  they 
would  become  and  appear  truly  great,  in  the  dig-  [ 
nified  simplicity  and  humility  of  the  service  of  the 
King  of  kings.  Human  knowledge  and  acquire- 
ments too  olten  puff  up  the  minds  of  youth ;  and 
indeed  some  of  more  advanced  age,  pride  them- 
selves therein,  when,  as  examples  to  the  rising 
generation,  they  should  be  clothed  with  humility. 
It  was  observed  of  a  truly  honourable  member  of 
our  favoured  Society,  that  '  he  was  a  divine  and  a 
naturalist,  and  all  of  the  Almighty's  making.'  I 
have  read  very  little  on  natural  philosophy,  and 
am  not  in  a  disposition  to  boast  of  my  acquired 
knowledge  of  either  human,  natural,  or  divine 
things;  but  I  may  say,  that  I  have  admired  how 
by  one  gleam  of  heavenly  light,  the  understanding 
is  opened  into  natural  things;  so  as  in  degree  to 
behold,  as  at  one  view,  the  general  economy  of  the 
divine  Former  of  all  things,  as  it  is  displayed  in 
the  outward  creation.  This  produces  adoration  to 
him  under  the  humbling  sense  of  his  power,  mercy 
and  wisdom,  as  well  as  admiration  of  bis  works ; 
and  discovers  that  they  are  indeed  marvellous,  and 
in  their  full  extent  incomprehensible.  Therefore, 
let  not  the  faculties  of  his  adopted  children  be  so 
improperly  occupied  in  exploring  them,  as  to  pre- 
vent an  advance  in  their  various  stations  in  his 
militant  church ; — when  happily  their  souls  are 
fixed  in  the  triumphant,  they  will  know  so  much,  as 
forever  to  inspire  the  angelic  song  of  '  Great  and 
marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty,  in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all  !'  " 


Blind  Mechanics. 

John  Metcalf  was  born  at  Knaresborough  in 
1717,  and  his  parents  were  labouring  people.  He 
lost  his  sight  by  small-pox,  when  six  years  old,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  preserve  to  him  that 
invaluable  blessing.  Three  years  after  this  melan- 
choly event,  he  was  able  to  find  his  way  to  any 
part  of  the  town.  As  his  father  kept  horses,  young 
Jack  learned  to  ride,  and  soon  became  a  good 
horseman — a  gallop  being  his  favourite  pace.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  fear :  it  mattered  little  to  him 
what  horse  he  mounted,  and  he  almost  always 
managed  to  keep  the  right  side  of  the  road. 

Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  Metcalf  was  very 
fond  of  hunting,  which  led  to  his  company  being 
much  sought  after  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  present  aspect  of  Yorkshire  is,  in 
many  respects,  very  different  from  that  presented 
to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  now  intersected  by  a  network  of  railways. 
Tall  factory-chimneys,  springing  from  enormous 
piles  of  building,  wherein  are  produced  the  great 
staples  of  England's  commerce,  and  which  collect 
around  them  tens  of  thousands  of  busy  operatives, 
now  characterise  every  part  of  its  scenery.  But 
in  Metcalf's  time,  the  means  of  locomotion  were 
very  scanty  ;  forest  and  moor  occupied  considerable 
districts  of  the  county,  and  in  travelling  you  re- 
quired a  guide  from  one  town  to  another. 

In  the  year  173.5,  Francis  Barton,  Esq.,  of  Blid- 
dlethorp,  near  York,  who  kept  a  pack  of  beagles, 
was  at  Harrogate,  and  liking  Metcalf,  gave  him  an 
invitation  to  spend  the  winter  at  Middlethorp,  de- 
siring him  to  bring  bis  horse.  The  invitation  was 
gladly  accepted,  and  he  went  out  with  Mr.  Barton's 
hounds  thrice  a  week,  highly  gratified  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  favourite  sport.  Having  completed 
liis  visit,  and  the  hunting  season  being  almost  over, 
he  proposed  to  his  patron  to  take  a  farewell  hunt 
in  the  forenoon,  intending  to  proceed  to  Knares- 
borough in  the  evening.     He  accordingly  set  out 


with  the  hounds  in  the  morning,  returned  with  the 
squire  at  noon,  and  iu  the  evening  proceeded  to 
York.  He  had  learned  to  walk  and  ride  very 
readily  through  the  streets  of  that  city ;  and  as  he 
was  passing  the  George  Inn,  in  Coney  Street,  Stan- 
dish  the  landlord  stopped  him,  calling  out,  "  What 
haste  T'  Metcalf  told  him  he  was  bound  for 
Knaresborough.  The  landlord  replied,  that  there 
was  a  gentleman  in  the  house  who  wanted  a  guide 
to  Harrogate  ;  adding,  "  I  know  you  can  do  as 
well  as  anyone."  "So  I  can,"  said  he;  "but 
you  must  not  let  him  know  that  I  am  blind,  or  he 
may  be  afraid  to  trust  me."  "  I  shall  manage 
that,"  replied  Standish.  So,  going  in,  he  informed 
the  gentleman  that  he  had  procured  him  a  safe 
guide.  Pleased  at  this,  the  gentleman  requested 
that  Metcalf  would  take  some  reireshment ;  to  this, 
for  an  obvious  reason,  the  landlord  objected,  and 
they  soon  set  off,  Metcalf  taking  the  lead.  As 
they  were  turning  Ousegate  Corner,  a  voice  hal- 
loed out,"  Squire  Sartotis  Blind  Huntsman  !" 
but  the  gentleman  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  they  rode  briskly  up  Micklegate,  through 
the  Bar,  turned  the  corner  to  Holgate,  and  through 
Poppleton  Field  on  to  Hessay  Moor,  and  then  over 
Skip  Bridge.  At  this  time  the  turnpike  had  not 
been  made  between  York  and  Harrogate.  The 
first  turnpikes  were  established  on  the  great  north 
road  iu  1663,  but  the  system  did  not  become  uni- 
versal for  nearly  another  century. 

At  the  north-west  end  of  Kirk-IIammerton 
Moor,  the  road  to  Knaresborough  joined  the  main 
one  which  led  to  Boroughbridge  by  a  sudden  turn 
to  the  left :  Metcalf  cleared  that  without  any  dif- 
ficulty. 'U'hen  they  came  to  Allerton,  the  stranger 
asked  whose  large  house  that  was  which  appeared 
on  the  right;  and  was  immediately  informed  by 
his  companion.  The  great  trial  of  his  skill,  how- 
ever, was  yet  to  come.  On  the  road  were  two 
gates,  one  opening  into  a  gentleman's  park,  and  the 
other  leading  to  Knaresborough.  Through  the 
latter  it  was  necessary  that  the  travellers  should 
pass.  Here  Bletealf 's  want  of  vision  was  supplied 
by  another  sense.  His  arrival  at  the  gate  was  in- 
timated to  him  by  the  strong  current  of  air  that 
swept  from  the  one  opening  in  the  road  to  the  other, 
and,  thus  guided,  he  readily  turned  his  horse  to- 
wards the  gate  leading  to  Knaresborough.  This 
he  found  some  difficulty  in  opening,  in  consequence, 
as  he  imagined,  of  an  alteration  that  bad  been 
made  in  the  hanging  of  it,  as  he  had  not  been  that 
way  for  several  months.  Backing  his  horse  to  the 
gate-heel  instead  of  the  head,  the  gentleman  re- 
marked to  his  guide  that  his  horse  was  rather 
awkward,  but  added  that  his  own  mare  was  good 
at  coming  up  to  a  gate.  Metcalf  taking  the  hint, 
cheerfully  permitted  him  to  open  it,  and  his  blind- 
ness was  in  consequence  still  undetected. 

Passing  through  Knaresborough,  they  entered  a 
forest.  Having  proceeded  a  little  way,  the  gentle- 
man observed  a  light,  and  asksd  what  it  was. 
Metcalf  took  it  for  granted  that  his  companion  had 
seen  what  it  is  called  a  1Vill-o' -the -Wisp,  which 
frequently  appeared  in  a  low  and  swampy  spot 
near  that  road  ;  but  fearful  of  betraying  himself, 
he  did  not  ask  in  what  direction  the  light  lay.  To 
divert  attention  from  this  object,  he  asked  his  com- 
panion if  he  did  not  see  two  lights,  one  to  the  right 
and  one  to  the  left.  The  stranger  replied  that  he 
saw  but  one  to  the  right.  "  Well,  then.  Sir,"  said 
Metcalf,  "  that  is  Harrogate." 

Arrived  at  their  journey's  end,  they  stopped  at 
a  house,  called  the  "  Granby,"  where  Metcalf,  be- 
ing well  acquainted  with  the  place,  led  both  the 
horses  into  the  stable,  and  then  went  into  the  house, 
where  he  found  his  fellow-traveller  comfortably 
seated  over  a  tankard  of  negus,  in  which  he  pledged 
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THE    FRIEND. 


Selected. 
THE  LENT  JEWELS. 
In  schools  of  wisdom  all  the  day  was  speut; 
His  steps  at  eve  the  Raljbi  homeward  beut, 
With  homeward  thoughts  which  dwelt  upon  the  wife 
And  two  fair  children  who  consoled  his  life, 
She,  meeting  at  the  threshold,  led  hira  in, 
And  with  these  words  preventing,  did  begin  ; — 
"Ever  rejoicmg  at  your  wished  return, 
Yet  am  I  most  so  now;  for  since  this  morn 
I  have  been  much  perplexed  and  sorely  tried 
Upon  one  point,  which  you  shall  now  decide. 
Some  years  ago,  a  friend  into  my  care, 
Some  jewels  gave — rich,  precious  gems  they  were. 
But,  having  given  them  in  charge,  this  friend 
Did  afterward  nor  come  for  them,  nor  send, 
But  left  them  in  my  keeping  for  so  long. 
That  now  it  almost  seems  to  me  a  wrong, 
That  he  should  suddenly  arrive  to-day. 
To  take  those  jewels  which  he  left,  away. 
What  think  you  ?     Shall  I  freely  yield  lliem  back, 
And  with  no  murmuring?— so  henceforth  to  lack 
Those  gems  myself,  which  I  had  learned  to  see 
Almost  as  mine  forever, — mine  in  fee." 

■'What  question  can  be  here?     Your  own  true  heart 
Must  needs  advise  you  of  the  only  part; 
That  may  be  claimed  again,  which  was  but  lent. 
And  should  be  yielded  with  no  discontent. 
Nor  surely  can  we  find  herein  a  wrong, 
That  it  was  left  us  to  enjoy  it  long." 


bis  guide.  Metcalf  took  it  very  readily  from  him  I 
the  ^tirst  time,  but  ou  attemptiug  it  after  a  sccoud 
offt-r,  be  reached  out  bis  hand  wide  of  the  object 
he  intended  to  grasp.  Feeling  assured  that  the 
circumstance  would  excite  remark,  he  withdrew, 
leaving  the  landlord  to  explain  what  bis  companion 
was  yet  itrnorant  of. 

"  1  think,  landlord,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  my 
guide  must  have  drank  a  great  deal  of  spirits  since 
we  came  here." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  do  you  think  so  V  _ 

"  Well,  I  judge  so  from  the  appearance  of  his  e^es." 

'^Eyes!  why,  sir,"  rejoined  the  landlord,  "  do 
you  not  know  that  be  is  Blind  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"  I  mean,  sir,  that  li£  cannot  seeP 

"  Blind  !" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  as  blind  as  a  stone." 

"  Well,  landlord,"  said  the  gentleman,  "this  is 
too  much  ;  call  him  in." 

Metcalf  enters. 

"  jMy  friend,  are  you  really  blind  V 

"  Yes,  sir  ;   I  lost  my  sight  when  six  years  old." 

"  Had  I  known  that,  I  would  not  have  ventured 
with  you  for  a  hundred  pounds," 

"  And  I,  sir,"  said  Metcalf,  "  would  not  have 
lost  my  way  for  a  thousand." 

His  services  on  this  occasion  were  rewarded  by 
a  present  of  two  guineas,  besides  an  entertainment 
at  the  cost  of  the  gentleman,  who  looked  upon  his 
adventure  with  Metcalf  as  the  most  extraordinary 
incident  he  had  ever  known. 

Metcalf  was  also  an  expert  swimmer.  Two  men 
being  drowned  in  the  deeps  of  the  river  Nedd,  he 
was  employed  to  seek  for  their  bodies,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  up  one  of  them. 

A  friend  of  his,  named  Barker,  having  one  day 
carried  two  packs  of  yarn  to  wash  at  a  river,  they 
were  swept  away  by  a  sudden  swelling  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  carried  through  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  ingly ;  but  besides  that,  they  are  decidedly  opposed 
which  stands  on  a  rock.  A  little  below  the  spot; to  the  spirit  of  self-denial  inculcated  in  Scripture, 
there  was  a  piece  of  still  water,  supposed  to  be !  how  seldom  do  they  stop  short,  satisfied  with  small 
about  twenty-one  feet  in  depth  ;  as  soon  as  the  I  indulgences !  If  we  begin  by  consulting  our  love 
yarn  came  "to  this  place,  it  sank.  Metcalf  pro-  of  ease,  our  dislike  to  trouble,  our  slothful  desires 
mised  his  friend  to  recover  the  yarn,  but  the  latter  in  trifles,  what  security  have  we  that  we  shall  not 
smiled  at  the  supposed  absurdity  of  the  attempt,  end  in  that  self-indulgence,  which  is  regardless  of 
He,  however,  procured  a  long  cart  rope,  fixed  a  aught  but  its  awn  comfort  and  gratification;  which 
book  at  one  end,  and  leaving  the  other  to  be  held  by  will  not  be  denied,  and  is  insatiable  in  its  demands; 
some  persons  on  the  high  bridge,  he  descended,  and  and  which,  when  indulged,  makes  a  woman  more 
by  degrees  recovered  the  whole  of  the  lost  property,  useless,  in  mind  and  body,  than  almost  any  other 
(To  be  contiDued.)  of  our  so-callcd  little  sius.  Bodily  and  mental  in- 
»-» dolence  do  not  always  go  together,  but  both  must 

Solid  Lenses. — The  most  powerful  solid  lens  be  guarded  against ;  and  perhaps  the  temptation 
ever  constructed  was  the  work  of  —  Parker,  an  to  the  latter  is  stronger  in  women  than  the  former, 
ingenious  London  mechanician.  It  was  made  of  i  How  few  women  feel  it  a  sin  to  neglect  the  culti- 
flint  glass,  was  three  feet  in  diameter,  three  andlvation  of  their  minds.  Any  book  or  subject  that 
oue-fourth  inches  thick  at  the  centre,  its  focal  dis-  requires  the  exertion  of  thought,  is  set  aside,  be- 
tance  six  feet  eight  inches,  the  diameter  of  the, cause  they  cannot  be  troubled  with  it;  and  this 
hurning  focus  one  inch,  and  its  weight  two  hun-  mental  indolence,  this  dislike  of  mental  exertion, 
dred  and  twelve  pounds.  The  rays  refracted  by  1  increases  and  craves  indulgence,  quite  as  much  as 
tills  lens  were  received  on  a  second,  the  diameter!  bodily  indolence  does,  till  at  last  the  mind  will  sub- 
ot'  which  in  the  frame  was  thirteen  inches,  and  its  i  mit  to  no  control  but  that  of  amusement  and  ex- 
ibcal  length  twenty-nine  inches.     The  diameter  of  citement,  or  sinks  into  rusty,  useless  apathy.     I 


"  Good  is  the  word,"  she  answered  ;  "  May  we  now 
And  evermore  that  it  is  good  allow." 
And,  rising,  to  an  inner  chamber  led. 
And  there  she  showed  him  stretched  upon  one  bed. 
Two  children  pale;  and  he  the  jewels  knew. 
Which  God  had  lent  him,  and  resumed  anew. 

R.  C.  French. 

Little  Things.— No.  5. 

(Continued  from  page  262.3 
LITTLE   SINS. 

Sloth  and  love  of  ease  are  too  often  looked  upoi 
as  little  sins,  and  indulged  in  and  excused  aocord- 


llie  focus  of  the  combined  lenses  was  half  an  inch  ; 
consequently,  by  the  addition  of  the  second  lens, 
tlie  burning  power  was  increased  four  times.  With 
this  lens  some  of  the  most  refractory  substances 
were  fused  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  for  exam- 
ple, ten  grains  of  common  slate  in  two  seconds;  ten 
grains  of  cast  iron  in  three  seconds ;  ten  grai 


ven  seconds;  ten 
ty-five  seconds,  etc.     W 


ainsof  jasper  iutwen- 
lens  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  properly  constructed,  and  all  the  rays  fall 
within  the  focus,  the  heating  power  of  the  solar  rays 
is  increased  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  lens  to  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  the  focus. 


have  seen  a  plan  recommended  as  a  check  upon 
what  may  be  called  busy  idleness,  which  might 
bring  some  to  consider  whether  they  might  not 
make  a  better  use  of  their  time,  than  frittering  it 
away  in  trifling  occupations,  and  perpetual  visiting 
or  sauntering.  It  is  to  keep  a  faithful  record  even 
for  one  week  of  all  that  has  been  done,  summing 
up  the  hours  thus  spent,  and  honestly  and  seri- 
ously seeing  what  has  been  the  result  to  ourselves 
and  others.  *  *  *  * 

Then  there  are  the  tribe  of  faults  that  come 
under  the  head  of  thoughtlessness;  daily  and 
hourly  the  source  of  little  neglects,  little  debts,  little 
unkindnesses,  which   we  never  see  in  their  own 


true  character,  simply  because  we  never  think  about 
them  at  all.  They  are,  however,  all  transgressions 
of  the  law  of  love,  and  as  such,  are  little  sins  to 
be  watched  and  striven  against.  If  we  would  but 
remember  that  all  thoughtlessness  of  others  is  sel- 

Jis/mess  ;  if  we  could  but  feel  it  as  a  reproach,  not 
a  palliative,  to  have  to  say,  "  I  never  thought  of 
it,"  surely  we  should  strive  to  think,  to  remember 
little  services  at  the  right  time ;  to  avoid  the 
thoughtless  word  or  jest  that  may  pain  another; 
to  put  ourselves  to  the  slight  inconvenience  of  go- 
ing out  of  our  way  to  pay  a  visit;  and  to  be  punc- 
tual and  prompt  in  paying  small  debts.  Careless- 
ness in  expenditure,  and  idle  waste,  are  as  fre- 
quently caused  by  thoughtlessness  as  by  wilful  ex- 
travagance, but  the  result  is  the  same;  and  who 
that  has  ever  seen  the  distress  and  discomfort 
arising  from  fwt  thinking  on  these  subjects,  will 
deny  the  duty  of  steadily  guarding  against  sins  of 
thoughtlessness  at  their  commencement.  To  be 
inconsiderate  of  others  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
a  most  unamiable  trait,  but  I  fear  it  is  one  of  which 
all  thoughtless  persons  are  more  or  less  guilty  ; 
and  unless  watched  against  in  the  young,  it  will 
be  apt  to  end  in  the  more  determined  form  of  self- 
seeking,  and  neglect  of  others  altogether. 

Can  I  class  bad  to?;|jer  among  little  sins  ?  I 
think  not ;  but  why  is  it,  then,  that,  go  almost 
where  we  may,  we  meet  with  little  manifestations 
of  this  hydra,  which  seem  to  be  yielded  to  without 
shame,  and  excused  as  of  little  consequence  ?  It 
is  true  that,  except  in  childhood,  we  rarely  meet 
with  violent  fits  of  passion,  or  determined  attacks 
of  the  sulks ;  for  even  when  religious  principle  does 
not  suppress  such  sinful  displays  of  temper,  shame, 
and  a  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others  would  pre- 
vent indulgence  in  such  degrading  and  absurd 
manifestations  of  displeasure.     But  there  are  ways 

jand  means  of  letting  others  feel  that  we  are  out  of 
humour,  and  of  indulging  and  betraying  temper, 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  too  lightly  of,  and  to  class 
among  our  little  sins,  if  indeed  we  class  them 
among   sins   at   all.     One  frequent  excuse  is,  that 

'Our  manner  is  bad  ;  but  is  our  manner  bad  when 

!  we  are  in  a  good  humour  ?  Does  the  presence  of 
a  stranger  at  these  times  cause  an  alteration  in  the 
said  bad  manner  to  gentleness  and  courtesy  ?  If 
it  is  a  bad  manner,  surely  that  is  under  our  own 
control,  and  may  be  more  easily  amended  than  the 
deeper-seated  evil  from  which  in  reality  it  springs  ! 
We  would  not  judge  harshly  those,  who,  from  ill 
health,  or  worrying  and  anxious  care,  are  betrayed 
into  irritability,  though  those  who  are  thus  situated, 
ought  to  toutch  and  strive  against  yielding  to  it. 

But  the  consideration  of  the  duty  of  bearing 
with  the  tempers  and  caprices  of  others,  and  of 
making  allowances  for  them,  is  not  the  question  at 

[present;  my  wi,sh  is   rather  to  warn   and   arouse 

[those  who  are  hardly  conscious,  it  may  be,  of  how 
annoying  their  little  indulgences  of  temper  are  to 
others. 

W^ho  does  not  know  the  symptoms  of  this  dis- 

■ease  in  others, — the  cold  averted  look,  the  mono- 
syllabic dry  reply,  the  utter  want  of  interest  shown 

[in  what  you"are  saying  or  doing?  Or,  worse  still, 
the   short  snappish  voice   and   manner,  the  sullen 

Igloom,  the  determination  not  to  smile  or  be  pleased, 
the  air  of  being  a  martyr,  or  of  having  suffered 

!some  deep  affliction,  the  talking  at  but  not  to  the 
offender,  the  quiet  sneer,  the  affected  wonder  at 
something  you  or  your  friends  have  done,  the  mock 
humility,  the  desire  to  be  neglected  ?  Who  has 
not  seen,  grieved  over,  or  smiled  at,  such  manifes- 
tations of  the  evil  spirit  in  another,  yet  perhaps 

!gone  and  done  likewise  ? 

I      One  reason  why  bad  temper  is  not  felt  to  be  sin- 

|ful,  perhaps,  is  that  it  is  frequently  disguised  under 
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some  other  name,  and  excused  to  our  own  hearts 
as  only  a  weakness.  *  *  How  often  do  we 
plead  hurt  feelings,  or  that  we  are  too  sensitive, 
are  often  mibunderstood,  or  that  we  only  wished  to 
awaken  others  to  a  sense  of  how  ill  they  behaved 


I'l-uui  the  Fiirm  and  tlio  Fir.^sidu. 

The  Principal  Varieties  of  Sbeep, 

(Continued  from  page  240.) 

Of  the  long-wooled  sheep,  the  Leicester  takes 
precedence  of  all  others.  This  race  of  sheep  owes 
much  of  its  excellence  to  the  sagacity  and  skill  of 
the  celebrated  breeder  both  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
Mr.  Bakewell.  It  was  his  aim,  by  careful  selec- 
tion, to  combine,  if  possible,  fineness  of  bone, 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  form,  tendency  of  dis- 
position to  fatten,  with  wei^^ht  of  carcass,  and  a 
good  yield  of  wool.  lu  all  these  respects,  it  is 
surprising  what  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish ;  and  for  roundness  and  tinish  of  form, 
flatness  and  width  of  back,  shortness  of  neck,  iul- 
Dess  of  breast,  width  behind,  and  depth  of  fat  upon 
the  ribs,  the  best  samples  of  them  are  most  re- 
markable. The  success  of  Mr.  Bakewell  in  breed- 
ing his  sheep,  and  raising  them  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  is  perhaps  in  no  way  more  strongly 
evinced  than  in  the  fact  that  he  let  his  first  ram 
for  the  season,  in  1760,  for  seventeen  shillings  and 
six-pence,  and  in  1789,  he  let  one  ram  for  one 
thousand  guineas,  and  he  cleared  more  than  six 
thousand  guineas,  or  more  than  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  the  same  year,  by  the  letting  of  others. 

The  Lincolnshire,  the  Cotswold,  the  Dorsetshire, 
the  Gloucestershire,  the  Oxfordshire  sheep,  are 
large,  coarse- wooled,  and  coarse-boned  sheep,  which 
their  partisans  in  particular  districts,  and  are 
much  crossed  and  intermixed  with  others,  but  have 
not  attained  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  im- 
proved, so  as  to  form  a  distinct  and  extensively 
popular  race.  Their  yield  of  wool  is  large^  ave- 
raging six  or  seven  pounds  to  a  fleece,  and  in  some 
instances  more,  and  ot  variable  price,  dependent, 
of  course,  on  the  demand  in  the  market  for  coarse 
fabrics.  Some  of  these  sheep,  the  Lincolnshire  in 
particular,  attain  an  enormous  size.  Instances  are 
not  extremely  rare  where  they  have  weighed,  when 
dressed,  seventy  pounds  per  quarter.  And  there 
is  one  well-authenticated  case,  of  one  of  this  breed, 
slaughtered  in  1836,  the  weight  of  the  quarters 
being  three  hundred   and  four  pounds,  and  which 


sown  wheat  where  the  soil  is  thin ;  and  doing  the 
most  ample  credit  to  any  care  or  kindness  bestowed 
upon  them.  Their  wool  is  much  inferior  iu  fine- 
ness to  that  of  the  Saxony  or  Merino  ;  but  for 
quality  and  amount  of  wool,  for  size  and  weight, 
tor  quality  of  flesh,  and  for  general  hardiness,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  superior  race  of  animals. 
Jonas  Webb,  Esq,  of  Cambridgeshire,  has  been 
a  breeder  and  a  keeper  of  the  South  Down  sheep 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  flock  by  a  selection  from  some  of 
the  best  flocks  in  the  kingdom.  Since  he  began 
his  improvements,  he  has  never  made  a  cross  with 
any  other  breed  ;  and  no  other  individual  has  ever 
carried  ofi'  more  prizes  at  the  various  agricultural 
and  cattle  shows,  where  the  premiums  are  always 
assigned  by  judges  who  are  understood  to  be  en- 
tirely disinterested,  and  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  parties  to  whom  the  animals  belong.  The 
average  of  wool  upon  his  sheep  of  difl'erent  ages, 
varying  in  number  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  each  season,  is  about  eight  pounds 
each. 

Mr.  Colman  says  the  character  of  Mr.  Webb's 
sheep  is  above  all  praise  ;  and  he  expresses  a  de- 
sire that  this  breed  be  extensively  difl'used  in  the 
United  States.  As  mutton,  they  are  pre-eminent, 
combining  with  extraordinary  fatness  a  fair  pro- 
proportion  of  lean  meat,  and  in  taste,  deemed 
equal  to  the  Highland  sheep.  W'e,  as  a  people, 
have  yet  to  acquire  a  taste  for  mutton.  In  this 
respect,  we  difier  altogether  from  the  English,  with 
whom,  in  spite  of  all  we  hear  about  the  roast  beef 
of  England,  mutton  seems  everywhere  to  be  a  pre- 
ferred dish.  The  immense  quantities  of  poultry, 
likewise,  which  are  brought  to  our  markets,  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  other  meats;  yet  our  markets, 
especially  in  large  cities,  are  likely  to  furnish  a 
steady  demand  and  an  increasing  one  for  mutton  ; 
and  wherever  they  can  be  reached,  it  is  believed 
that  no  breed  of  sheep  are  so  likely  to  meet  and 
constantly  stimulate  that  demand,  as  the  beautiful 
mutton  of  the  South  Down  sheep. 

The  Cheviot  and  Black-Faced  sheep  of  Scotland 
have  peculiarities  which  entitle  them  to  a  brief 
notice.  Both  kinds  are  of  moderate  size,  and 
good  shape,  weighing,  when  dressed,  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  pounds  to  a  quarter,  and  sometimes 
more.  Their  wool,  especially  that  of  the  Black- 
Faced,  is  of  very  inferior  quality.  They  are 
thrifty,  and  their  mutton  is  of  the  best  quality, 
commanding  a  high  price  from  its  resemblance  in 
weighed,  when  alive,  434  lbs.  The  first  time  this 'taste  to  venison,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  epi- 
sheep  was  sheared  the  fleece  weighed  sixteen  pounds,  I  cureans.  They  are  both  well  adapted  to  the  cold 
and  twelve  pounds  the  second  time.  The  Dorset- land  mountainous  regions  of  the  country  they  in- 
shire  sheep  have  the  peculiarity  of  producing  lambs  j  habit. 

twice  in  the  year.  A  sheep  which  will  give  two  Lanarkshire  is  the  great  nursery,  so  far  as  Scot- 
lambs  in  the  year  for  the  market,  and  her  own  land  is  concerned,  of  the  black-faced  horned  sheep, 
fleece,  is  a  profitable  animal  most  surely.  |and  they  extend  their  range  throughout  the  Gram- 

The  South  Downs  are  an  admirable  race  of  jpian  bills  and  their  offsets,  from  their  mos;  southern 
sheep.  Their  average  yield  of  wool  is  about  four  i  to  their  most  northern  limits.  In  Lanarkshire  the 
to  five  pounds,  of  a  short  staple,  and  of  a  tolera-  Standing  stock  of  these  sheep  has  been  estimated  at 
bly  fine,  and  extremely  useful  quality.  Though 'one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  of  which  the 
fhey  have  a  great  disposition  to  fatten  easily,  and  gn 
come  to  a  good  weight,  such  as  twenty  pounds  per  ' 
quarter,  and  often  exceeding  that,  yet  their  fat  and 


lean  are  well  mixed,  and  the  proportion  of  the  one 
to  the  other  iu  the  same  animal  such  as  is  desired. 
They  have  dark  faces,  short  legs,  and  stand  ex- 
tremely well  on  the  legs  ;  are  broad  in  the  chest, 
round  in  the  barrel,  most  compactly  and  strongly 
built ;  with  flat  backs,  and  broad  and  square  be- 
hind ;  quiet  and  good-tempered  ;  much  more  hardy 
than  the  Leicesters,  though  in  this  respect  inferior 
to  the   Cheviot   and    Highland   sheep;  capable  of 

being   driven,  without  injury,  two,  three,  or  more! If  yc  hate  the  light,  ye  hate  Chri.<t.     Here  is  your 
miles  a  day,  and  used  often  for  treading  the  new  teacher,  who  love  it;  here  is  your  condemnation, 


iter  portion  are  breeding  ewes,  the  wether 
bs  being  sold  to  the  farmers  of  the  mountain 
districts.  The  males  and  sometimes  the  females  of 
these  sheep  have  large  horns ;  the  horns  of  the 
former  are  spirally  twisted.  They  feed  on  the 
loftiest  mountains,  up  to  the  verge.  One  shepherd 
has  usually  about  five  hundred  of  them  under  his 
care. 

Ho  be  continued.) 

Friends,  if  ye  love  the  light,  and  walk  in  it,  ye 
love  Christ,  and  uill  all  walk  in  umtij  togcth 


who  hate  the  light.  The  conscience  being  seared, 
there  is  a  returning  to  teachers  without ;  for  the 
carnal  will  have  its  vain  invented  forms;  but  the 
Spirit's  form  stands  in  the  power ;  prove  yourselves 
where  ye  are.  G.  F. 


"Catlier  the  Childrenl" 

Upon  this  deeply  interesting  subject,  in  the 
"  Friend"  of  last  week,  was  inserted  some  very 
impressive  remarks  of  that  eminent  minister  in  our 
religious  Society,  Samuel  Fotbergill ;  continuously 
he  said,  "  I  am  of  opinion  respecting  many  of  our 
youth,  that  if  they  had  been  properly  instructed, 
and  carefully  watched  over,  if  they  could  have 
seen  the  beauty  of  holiness  shining  iu  the  example 
of  their  parents,  they  would  not  have  gone  out  so 
widely  as  they  have.  Oh  !  you  parents  of  both 
sexes,  an  important  trust  is  reposed  in  you ;  exam- 
ple your  children  in  the  practice  of  piety;  example 
speaks  louder,  much  louder  than  precept ;  its  in- 
fluence is  far  more  extensive.  And  while  on  the 
one  hand  you  are  excited  to  a  faithful  discharge  of 
your  duty  towards  them  by  the  certain  hope  of  a 
glorious  reward,  so  on  the  other  hand,  the  power- 
ful ties  of  natural  affection,  the  warm  solicitude 
for  the  happiness  of  those  you  love,  should  stir 
up  to  diligence  in  the  work  and  service  appointed 
you." 

"  '  Gather  the  children.'  If  after  your  attentive 
care  has  been  employed  for  their  preservation ;  if 
after  by  the  forcible  voice  of  example  you  have 
called  them  to  the  perfecting  of  holiness  in  the  fear 
of  God,  they  will  go  on,  they  will  turn  aside  into 
the  by-ways  and  crooked  paths  of  sin  and  iniquity, 
they  must  stand  by  their  own  choice;  you  have 
redeemed  your  souls,  and  will  be  found  in  your 
lots  at  the  end  of  time,  a  glorious  crown  awaits 
you,  you  will  close  your  eyes,  and  open  them  to 
the  boundless  fruition  of  unmixed  joy  in  a  happy 
eternity." 

"  We  do  sometimes  with  sorrow  observe  the  un- 
wearied labours  of  a  parent's  love,  bestowed  with- 
out the  desired  effect;  it  is  mournful  to  see  chil- 
dren pierce  with  bitterness  and  anxiety  the  breast 
that  has  been  their  support  in  their  infantile  years  ; 
filling  that  eye  with  sorrow,  which  has  dropped 
over  them  the  tear  of  maternal  fondness ;  it  is  a 
cruel  thing  for  a  child  to  mingle  gall  and  worm- 
wood, in  the  cup  of  a  parent  descending  to  the 
grave  ;  let  us  be  assured  that  their  portion  of  gall 
and  wormwood  will  be  doubly  increased  thereby 
in  the  solemn  hour  of  just  retribution  '  But,  oh 
beloved  youth !  I  earnestly  desire  that  you  may 
never  thus  widely  deviate  trem  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude ;  it  is  on  you  the  hope  of  the  present  ago 
must  shortly  devolve ;  may  you  wisely  choose  an 
early  submission  to  the  holy  discipline  of  the  cross 
of  Christ,  that  you  may  come  up  as  an  army  for 
God.  Consider  the  uncertaiuty  of  your  stay  here; 
consider  the  important  business  of  life ;  and  let 
the  love  of  every  unprofitable  delight  be  swallowed 
up  iu  the  arduous  pursuit  of  glory,  honour,  iiuuior- 
tality  and  eternal  life.  We  are  daily  instructed 
by  the  eloquent  language  of  mortality ;  death  in- 
vades all  ranks,  snatches  those  of  all  ages  from  the 
busy  stage  of  life  ;  she  that  was  yesterday  sur- 
rounded with  nuptial  joys,  must  to-morrow  be  con- 
fined within  the  cold  enclosure  of  the  silent  grave. 
'  Let  the  bridegroom  go  forth  of  bis  chamber,  and 
the  bride  out  of  her  closet;'  let  the  young,  the 
joyous,  those  that  are  in  the  bloom  of  life,  leave 
every  thing  that  tends  to  retard  their  progress  to- 
wards the  city  of  the  Saint's  solemnity ;  let  them 
relinquish  their  most  exalted  satisfactions  rather 
than  neglect  to  lay  hold  on  the  joys  of  God's  sal- 
vation, which  are  unutterably  more  desirable  than 
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all  the  sin-pleasing  gratifications  that  this  world 
can  bestow." 

These  remarks  were  part  of  "  The  Heads  of  a 
Discourse  that  was  delivered  by  S.  Eothergill  at 
Horslejdown  Meeting,  upon  the  close  of  a  visit 
Friends'  families  in  that  quarter,  the  19th  of 
Eleventh  mo.  1769 — mostly  taken  down  in  cha- 
racters by  a  member"  of  another  religious  Society 
— and  present  a  forcible  appeal  to  all  having  over- 
sight of  them,  that  we  should  be  encouraged  to 
seek  for  ability  to  unite  in  right  efforts  "  for  gath- 
ering the  children." 

Fourth  mo.  17th,  1858. 

A  Word  iu  Season. 

In  Shropshire,  England,  some  years  ago,  a  num- 
ber of  acquaintances  and  friends  had  assembled  to 
spend  a  social  evening  together.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  they  resolved  to  have  a  dance,  and 
prevailed  on  Michael  Onions,  at  whose  house  they 
were,  to  go  out  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  procure 
a  fiddler  for  them.  On  his  way  he  met  a  stranger 
who,  having  missed  his  road,  requested  Michael  to 
direct  him  to  Madeley.  Michael  readily  consented 
to  do  this,  and  walked  about  half  a  mile  with  him 
for  this  purpose.  The  stranger  ascertained  the 
errand  on  which  Onions  was  going,  and  began  to 
talk  with  him  about  his  soul,  showing  him  the  un- 
suitableness  of  such  follies  to  a  dying  man ;  his 
need  of  salvation,  and  a  personal  interest  in  Christ; 
and  his  awful  danger  as  an  unsaved  sinner.  When 
the  stranger  left  Michael,  the  conversation  had  so 
impressed  him,  that  he  dared  not  proceed  on  his 
errand,  but  returned  to  his  home.  When  he 
opened  the  door,  his  friends  inquired, 

"  Have  you  brought  the  fiddler?" 

He  answered,  ''  No." 

"  Is  he  not  at  home  ?" 

"  Have  you  been  at  Brosely  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  you  look  ill,  and  are 
all  in  a  tremble '!" 

Michael  then  told  them  that  he  had  met  some- 
body, but  whether  man  or  angel  he  could  not  tell ; 
he  never  before  heard  such  a  man.  He  repeated 
what  had  been  said  to  him  on  spiritual  subjects, 
and  added,  "  I  dare  not  go  to  Brosely — I  would 
not  for  the  world." 

The  party  was  broken  up.  The  next  Pirst-day, 
Michael  and  some  of  his  friends  attended  Madeley 
church,  and  there,  in  John  Fletcher,  the  new  vicar, 
he  recognized  the  stranger  who  had  conversed  with 
him.  The  impression  wrought  on  Michael  was 
lasting  in  its  character,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  led  to  his  conversion.  He  became 
a  zealous,  devoted  and  useful  christian.  "  A  word 
spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  it  is !" 


The  following  scrap  is  copied  from  a  memoran- 
dum of  George  Dillwyn's  : — 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  said  to  Edmund  Gur- 
ncy  (I  think  at  Bath)—"  The  devil  has  got  among 
you  Quakers — you  have  lived  to  convince  the 
world  that  your  principles  are  right,  and  now  you 
are  quitting  them  yourselves."  E.  G. 
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Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  its 
sittings  on  Second-day  morning,  and  is  still  in  ses- 
sion when  our  paper  is  going  to  press :  it  is  pro- 
bable it  will  conclude  on  the  afternoon  of  Fifth- 
day.     The  interesting  concerns  that  have  claimed 


its  deliberation  and  action,  have  thus  far  been  dis- 
posed of  to  general  satisfaction. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  3d  inst. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable  was  being  taken  on 
board  the  Niagara  and  Agamemnon  verj  rapidly,  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  work  will  be  finished  about  the 
10th  of  next  month.  The  paddle  steamer  Gorgan  has 
been  ordered  to  attend  the  Agamemnon.  Some  deep 
sea  exjierimeuts  will  be  made  before  again  attempting 
the  submersion  of  the  cable.  It  is  rumored  that  thi 
steamer  Leviathan  is  for  sale  in  its  unfinished  state.  Thi 
Directors  of  the  E.  I.  Company  have  called  a  special 
meeting  of  the  proprietors,  for  the  purpose  of  consider 
ing  the  provisions  of  Lord  Derby's  bill  for  the  govern 
ment  of  India,  in  connection  with  the  bill  previously  in 
troduced  by  Lord  Falmerston.  The  cotton  mill  of  Lewi; 
&  Edward  Williams,  at  Manchester,  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  causing  a  loss  of  £100,000,  and  throwing  five 
hundred  hands  out  of  employment.  The  bullion  in  th( 
Bank  of  England  had  decreased  £105,000.  Consols,  96J 
Fire  millions  of  the  India  loan  had  been  taken  at  an 
average  of  98.  The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for  tht 
week  reached  50,000  bales,  with  but  little  change  in 
prices.     Breadstuffs  continued  very  dull. 

Telegrtphic  advices  from  Bombay  to  Third  mo.  9th, 
had  been  received.  General  Campbell  was  before  Luck- 
now,  and  had  nearly  60,000  troops.  The  city  was  to  be 
attacked  about  the  10th.  Several  battles  had  occurred, 
in  each  of  which  the  rebels  had  been  defeated.  The 
trial  of  the  King  of  Delhi  was  still  pending,  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  having 
been  erroneous.  Some  disturbances  were  reported  ir 
the  southern  Mahratta  country.  The  Punjaub  was  per- 
fectly quiet. 

There  is  nothing  later  from  China.  The  U.  S.  steam 
frigate  .Mississippi  was  at  Shanghai,  and  the  Minne 
was  in  Canton  river.  Martial  law  had  been  proclaimed 
at  Canton.  Since  taking  possession,  the  English  have 
found  that  the  wealth  and  importance  of  this  celebrated 
city  had  been  greatly  over-rated.  They  have  discovered 
that  it  is  situated  on  an  island. 

A  reduction  of  the  French  army  was  contemplated, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  finances.  The  municipality  of 
Paris  was  about  to  commence  a  series  of  public  improve- 
ments, at  a  cost  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions of  francs.  The  government  will  contribute  sixty 
millions  toward  the  fund.  The  relations  between  France 
and  Switzerland  continued  unsatisfactory.  The  accounts 
of  trade  received  from  the  departments,  were  unfavour- 
,  and  the  shipping  interests  were  sutfering  severely 
The  weather  continued  favourable  for  the  crops.  Cabi- 
net Councils  were  being  held  daily  at  the  Tuileries,  pre- 
ided  over  by  the  Emperor,  to  consider  the  prevailing 
epression,  and  a  doubtful  report  was  current  that  an 
pproach  to  free  trade  was  to  be  made  forthwith. 

The  statement  that  the  Spanish  government  had  pre- 
sented a  project  of  a  law  abolishing  slavery  in  all  the 
Spanish  territory,  is  not  confirmed,  and  is  supposed  to 
)e  unfounded.  It  appeared  as  a  telegraphic  despatch 
n  Le  Nord  of  Brussels.  New  measures  for  the  public 
safety  were  being  organised  at  Madrid. 

It  was  said  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had  rejected  the 
demand  of  France  for  the  authorizing  of  a  canal  through 

2  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

UNITED  STATES.— Cora^rm.— The  Pacific  Railroad 

1  has  been  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  with  but 

tie  prospect  of  agreeing  upon  any  practicable  plan. 
The  House  of  Representatives  having  voted  to  adhere  to 
'ts  amendment  of  the  Kansas  bill,  the  Senate  requested 
a  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  subject.  On  motion  of 
English,  of  Indiana,  the  House  agreed,  by  a  tie  vote,  (the 
Speaker  voting  in  the  affirmative,)  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  Conference,  and  three  members  of  each  House 
were  accordingly  appointed.  The  joint  committee,  hav- 
ing had  several  previous  interviews,  met  again  on  the 
19th  inst.,  whcu  several  propositions  were  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  committee,  none  of  which  proved 
acceptable  to  the  House  committee.  English  stated  that 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee,  be  would  submit 
a  new  bill.  The  nature  of  his  proposition  has  not  trans- 
pired, but  is  supposed  to  be  the  Crittenden  substitute  a 
ttle  modified. 

Pen7isi/h'ama  Slate  Canals.— A  bill  has  passed  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  providing  for  a  sale  of  the 
Stale  Canals  to  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

California.— The  last  arrival  at  New  York  from  As- 
pinwall,  brought  California  dates  to  the  22d  ult.,  and 
$1,352,912  in  gold.  The  news  is  of  little  interest.  There 
had  been  further  legal  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Archy, 


the  alleged  slave  of  one  Stovall,  who  had  been  surren- 
dered to  him  by  the  Supreme  Court  some  weeks  before 
The  negro  was  brought  before  Judge  Freelon  on  fiabeat 
corpus,  and  on  hearing  was  set  at  liberty;  but  before  he 
left  the  court-room,  he  was  re-arrested  by  the  United 
States  Marshal,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  issued  under  the  fu- 
gitive slave  law.  The  case  had  not  been  finally  decided, 
Wm.  H.  Parker  bad  recovered  a  verdict  of  §2000  against 
Com.  Wm.  Meriam,  of  the  U.  S.  ship  of  war  Independence, 
for  false  imprisonment.  Parker  was  confined  a  lonji 
time  in  irons  on  board  the  ship.  Great  numbers  ol 
cattle  were  drowned  on  the  Upper  Sacramento  river,  by 
high  water,  succeeding  heavy  rains. 

Oregon. — The  dates  from  Oregon  are  to  Third  month 
11th.  Lieut.  Allen,  reported  to  have  perished  in  the 
snow,  between  Simco  and  Walla  Walla,  had  arrived  -M 
Portland.  He  was  abandoned  by  all  his  party,  but  one 
with  whom  he  made  the  journey  through  in  safety.  The 
present  population  of  Oregon  is  estimated  as  follows  :— 
White  inhabitants,  75,000;  Chinese,  5000;  coloured 
people,  300;  total,  80,300.  Number  of  voters,  about 
15,000. 

Ontonagon,  is  the  name  which  is  proposed  for  a  new 
State  to  be  erected  out  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The 
southern  boundary  will  be  a  line  drawn  from  the  Meno-' 
minee  river,  near  its  mouth,  on  Green  Bay,  westwardly 
till  it  intersects  the  western  boundary  of  Wisconsin,  and' 
adding  it  to  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  new 
State  would  contain  about  40,000  square  miles.  The 
present  population  is  said  to  be  70,000. 

New  York. — Mortality  Mist  week,  466. 

Philadelphia.— yLoi\.a.\\\.j  last  week,  205.  The  official 
returns  of  the  City  Commissioners  show  an  aggregati 
of  106,979  taxable  inhabitants  in  the  city. 

Exploration  of  the  Colorado. — A  letter  from  Lieut.  Ives, 
dated  Second  mo.  10th,  states  that  he  had  ascended 
above  the  Neshova  village  on  the  Colorado  river  of  the 
West,  and  had  not  been  molested  by  the  Indians,  who 
had  heretofore  been  troublesome.  The  surveys  we 
progressing  rapidly. 

An  African  Newspaper. — A  newspaper  is  now  printed 
at  the  Kurumar  Missionary  Station,  South  Africa,  in  th 
Bechuana  language.     "It  is  issued  monthly,"  says  the 
Cape  Town  Advertiser,  "  is  got  up  and  printed  at 
Mission  press  at  the  Station,  in  the  first  style  of  ty 
graphic  art." 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  H.  Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y.,  for  D.  Peck- 
ham,  R.  Hoag,  J.  Carpenter,  S.  Collins,  John  Hopkins, 
$2  each,  vol.  31 ;  from  Benj.  Gilbert,  Pa.,  for  S.  McGrew, 
§5.75,  to  26,  vol.  31 ;  from  Jeremiah  Rogers  and  Wm. 
Blackburn,  Pa.,  per  W.  Worrel,  $2  each,  vol.  31 ;  from 
Jesse  Hall,  agt.,  0.,  §2,  vol.  31,  and  for  N.  Cook,  John 
W.  Smith,  N.  P.  Hall,  Lewis  Taber,  Talitha  Ann  Whar- 
ton, $2  each,  vol.  31,  for  James  Steer,  $5,  to  27,  vol.  32  ; 
from  J.  Cockill,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  30  ;  from  Joseph  W.  Hibbs, 
Pa.,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32,  and  $1,  for  H.  of  Industry. 

HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School 

Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room,  Arch 

street,  on  Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  10th,  1858, 

at  4  o'clock.  Charles  Ellis,  Sec'ry. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting  at  Guernsey,  Guernsey 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  26th  of  Third  mo.  last,  David  Wick- 
KHSHAM,  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  and  Rebecca  B., 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Holloway,  of  the  former 
place. 


Died,  on  Third-day,  1 3th  of  Fourth  month,  1858,  ago 
seventy-six  years,  Mercy,  wife  of  Joseph  Cresson,  of  th 
city;  a  member  of  the' Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia.  Having  early  chosen  the  better  part,  it 
became  her  chief  concern  to  be  found  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  her  divine  Master,  that  thus  she  might  hear  the  gra- 
cious words  which  proceeded  from  His  mouth — hence 
her  ornament  was  conspicuously  that  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit.  During  the  lingering  illness  which  preceded 
her  death,  she  uttered  many  expressions,  evidencing  that  111 

mind  continued  staid  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages — and 
that  He  who  had  been  her  morning  light,  and  her  crown 
of  rejoicing  in  the  meridian  of  her  day  sustained  her  by 
'oving-kindness  to  the  end,  and  we  reverently  lie- 
believe  that  "an  entrance  has  been  abundanlly  admi- 
nistered into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

EOBB,  PILE  &  M'ELROT,  PRINTEKS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  Till!  Leisure  Hour. 

The  Blackburn  Farmer. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century  there  resided 
.n  the  village  of  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  a  farm- 
jr  of  small  means,  but  of  good  natural  capacity,  of 
i  reflective  habit,  and  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  per- 
iisteut  perseverance  rarely  found  in  his  walk  of 
life,  lie  tilled  a  few  acres  of  land,  the  produce  of 
which  sufficed  to  support  his  family,  whom  he  ac- 
justomed  to  fare  humbly  and  labour  hard.  As  for 
limself,  he  cared  not  how  much  he  worked,  nor  to 
What  employment  he  turned  his  hand.  Anything 
bhat  promised  a  remuneration  for  his  industry,  he 
would  attempt;  if  it  prospered,  and  he  obtained 
he  proposed  remuneration,  it  was  well ;  and  if  it 
"ailed,  and  he  got  no  remuneration,  still  he  extract- 
d  experience  out  of  it,  and  was  in  a  condition  to 
jnter  on  a  new  experiment  with  a  better  chance  of 
success.  This  patience  and  good-humoured  self- 
josscssion,  under  all  circumstances,  was  inherent 
n  the  man,  and  it  proved  in  the  end  a  most  valu- 
ible  quality,  as  we  shall  see.  He  was  naturally 
fond  of  experiment ;  and  in  the  long  evenings  of 
winter,  when  farming  operations  were  unavoidably 
mspended,  was  accustomed  to  exercise  his  ingenuity, 
}f  which  he  possessed  a  more  than  average  share, 
n  mechanical  contrivances,  either  for  diminishing 
abour,  or  for  rendering  its  operations  more  satis 
factory  and  complete. 

At  that  period,  all  Lancashire  and  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  the  north  were  more  or  les; 
3xcited  on  the  subject  of  the  cotton  manufactures 
which  the  inventions  of  Ilargreaves  and  other 
bad  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  that  promised 
lake  this  country  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
world.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  farmer 
turned  his  attention  to  this  branch  of  manufacture 
Being  struck  with  the  clumsy  tediousness  of  th 
process  by  which  the  cotton  wool  was  brought  into 
a  state  fit  for  spinning,  he  set  about  contriving  a 
:}uicker  and  more  satisfactory  method  of  doing  the 
work.  Before  long  he  was  led  to  the  adoption  of 
a  cylinder,  instead  of  the  common  hand-cards  then 
in  use;  and  in  the  end  produced  machines  of  sim- 
ple construction,  by  which  the  work  of  carding 
was  not  only  performed  more  effectually,  but  at  a 
much  more  expeditious  rate.  The  success  of  Lis 
endeavours  in  this  direction  was  so  decided,  that 
he  now  found  it  his  policy  to  relinquish  his  farm, 
and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  new  employment 
which  ho  had  thus  created  for  himself. 

The  cottpn  fablic.-i  which  were  produced  at  this 


period  were  far  different  in  appearance  from  those 
with  which  the  last  three  generations  have  been 
familiar :  they  'wcro,  in  fact,  only  cotton  cloths, 
either  indifferently  white,  or  dyed  in  such  homely 
colours  as  the  dyers  of  the  time  could  impart  to 
them.  Though  useful  for  a  variety  of  domestic 
purposes  and  for  undcr-garments,  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing them  the  materials  of  personal  adornment  and 
elegant  attire  seems  as  yet  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  no  one.  But  now  the  Blackburn  farmer  con- 
ceived that  idea,  and,  inspirited  by  his  success  in 
the  wool-carding  department,  resolved  to  carry  it 
out  with  all  the  energy  at  his  command. 

To  talking  he  was  not  much  given,  and  to  boast- 
ng  not  at  all,  and  on  this  occasion  especially  he 
shrewdly  kept  his  plans  to  himself.  Procuring  a 
stout  block  of  wood,  ten  inches  long  by  five  inches 
wide,  and  some  two  inches  thick,  he  drew  with  a 
pencil,  on  the  smooth  side  of  it,  the  exact  repre- 
sentation of  a  parsley-leaf  gathered  from  his  gar- 
He  then  set  to  work,  with  pen-knife  and 
small  chisels,  aud  such  other  tools  as  he  could  pur- 
cha,se,  and  with  his  own  hands  cut  away  all  those 
parts  of  the  wood  not  covered  by  the  drawing, 
leaving  the  spray  of  parsley  standing  in  relief;  or, 
in  other  words,  he  made  a  wood-engraving  of  the 
leaf,  differing  in  no  other  respect  from  the  wood- 
engravings  of  the  artist  of  to-day,  but  in  the  rough 
coarseness  of  the  work,  unavoidable  in  a  first  at- 
tempt. In  the  back  of  the  block  he  fixed  a  handle, 
and  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  it  he  inserted  a 
little  pin  of  stout  wire.  His  next  step  was  to  mix 
a  lively  green  colour,  well  ground  up  with  alum,  to 
a  consistency  fit  for  printing.  The  colour  was  con- 
tained in  a  tub,  and  upon  its  surface  lay  a  thick 
woolen  cloth,  which  of  course  became  thoroughly 
saturated  with  the  colouring  matter.  Laying  a 
blanket  on  a  stout  kitchen  table,  and  stretching 
the  white  calico  cloth  on  the  top  of  that,  the  in- 
genious farmer  applied  his  wooden  block  to  the 
saturated  woolen  cloth,  dabbing  it  repeatedly,  un- 
til it  had  taken  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  colour. 
He  then  laid  the  block  squarely  on  the  stretched 
cloth,  and  gave  it  a  smart  blow  on  the  back  with 
a  mallet,  thus  printing  the  impression  of  the  parsley- 
leaf.  The  four  little  pins,  fixed  at  the  corners  of 
the  block,  served  to  guide  him  in  applying  it 
squarely  at  each  consecutive  impression ;  and  th 
be  worked  away,  until  the  whole  surface  of  the 
cloth  was  covered  with  the  parsley-leaves,  and  he 
had  produced  the  first  piece  of  priated  cotton  the 
world  had  ever  seen. 

The  parsley-leaf  pattern  succeeded  so  well,  that 
he  soon  found  himself  called  on  for  others  of 
rious  designs,  which  also  he  made  with  his  own 
hands,  thus  keeping  his  secret  to  himself,  and 
hutting  out  rivals  in  the  trade  which  his  own  in 
genuity  had  created.  And  now  the  demand  for  his 
novel  wares  grew  so  urgent,  that  he  could  not  pro- 
duce them  fast  enough  for  his  customers.  As  i 
matter  of  course,  he  had  impressed  the  services  of 
his  whole  family — his  sons  aiding  in  the  printing, 
and  his  wife  and  daughters  working  early  and  late 
in  ironing  out  of  the  printed  cloths  after  the  colour- 
ing matter  was  dry.  This  ironing  process  took  a 
great  deal  of  time ;  and  tliough  the  women  bent 
over  the  flat-irons  early  and  late,  they  could  not 


meet  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  thus  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  that  poured  in  was  continually 
delayed. 

To  overcome  this  obstacle,  the  farmer  set  his 
wits  to  work  to  contrive  a  machine  to  supersede 
the  use  of  the  flat-irons,  llemembering  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  derived  from  the  use  of  a  cylinder 

carding  the  cotton-wool,  he  turned  again  to  the 
cylinder  to  effect  his  present  purpose.  He  instruct- 
ed a  carpenter  to  make  a  large  oblong  frame,  with 
a  smooth  bed  of  solid  planking,  supported  on  upright 
posts,  and  with  a  raised  rail  or  ledge  on  either  side. 
Running  from  side  to  side  he  placed  a  roller,  with 

handle  to  turn  it,  and  round  the  roller  he  wound 

rope  spirally.  Each  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened 
to  a  strong  oblong  box,  as  large  as  the  bed  of  the 
frame;  and  the  box  being  filled  with  bricks  and 
aving-stones,  was  heavy  enough  to  impart  a  pow- 
erful pressure.  Instead  of  ironing  his  pieces  of 
printed  cloth,  the  farmer  now  wound  them  carefully 
round  small  wooden  rollers,  which  he  placed  in  the 
smooth  bed  beneath  the  box  of  stones,  drew  that 
backwards  and  forwards  over  them,  by  means  of 
the  handle  affixed  to  the  cylinder,  which  had  the 
rope  coiled  round  it,  and  so,  without  the  use  of  the 
hot  flat-irons,  gave  the  desiderated  finish  to  his 
work.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  Jirst  iiiangk 
came  into  the  world. 

This  machine  answered  its  purpose  admirably, 
and,  by  releasing  the  wife  and  daughters  from  the 
ironing-table,  increased  by  so  much  the  producing 
power  of  the  family.  The  farmer  worked  on  now 
with  redoubled  diligence ;  the  more  cottons  he 
printed,  the  more  people  wanted  them  ;  and  as  be 
had  taken  especial  care  that  no  man  should  be- 
come master  of  his  mystery,  he  retained  the  trade 
own  hands.  As  years  flowed  on,  wealth 
poured  in,  and  the  small  farmer  of  the  village  be- 
came the  principal  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  manufacturing  houses  in  the  country. 
He  took  his  eldest  son  into  partnership,  and  apply- 
ing his  capital  to  the  production  of  machinery  to 
facilitate  cotton  printing,  was  enabled  to  transfer 
his  patterns  from  blocks  to  cylinders,  and  thus  to 
print,  in  a  few  minutes  only,  a  piece  of  cloth  which 
it  would  have  taken  a  week  to  complete  under  the 
old  process  with  the  mallet  and  blocks. 

The  farmer's  son  became  a  man  of  vast  wealth 
and  influence.  It  was  but  a  trifle  to  him,  when 
the  burden  of  war  weighed  heavily  upon  his  coun- 
try, and  the  national  emergencies  were  most  op- 
pressively felt,  to  raise  and  equip,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  regiment  of  horse  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  present  them  to  the  government. 
This  he  did ;  and  the  government,  in  return  for 
his  generous  patriotism,  made  him  a  baronet. 

The  patriotic  baronet  had  a  son,  who,  though 
inheriting  the  thorough  working  faculty  aud  per- 
sistent perseverance  of  the  family,  was  not  brought 
up  to  the  manufacturing  business,  with  the  view  of 
adding  to  the  family  wealth.  The  grandson  of  the 
Blackburn  farmer  was  placed  under  skilful  in- 
structors, and  in  due  time  sent  to  college,  where 
he  set  a  noble  example  of  subordination  and  dili- 
gence, displayed  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  aud 
won  distinguishing  honours.  He  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  Parliament,  where  he  served  bis 
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country  for  a  period  escecJing  the  average  dura- 
tion of  human  life,  and  served  it,  too,  with  a  fide- 
lity, proof  not  only  against  the  seductive  influence 
of  party,  but  against  his  personal  interests,  and  in 
oppositiou  to  the  cherished  friendships  of  a  whole 
life.  He  obtained,  and  for  a  long  period  enjoyed, 
the  greatest  honour  which  it  is  possible  for  a  sove- 
reign to  confer  upon  a  subject.  As  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  working  steadily  for  the 
emancipation  of  industry,  the  amelioration  of  the 
poor  man's  lot,  and  the  cheapening  of  the  poor 
man's  loaf.  In  this  cause  he  signally  triumphed, 
dying  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  by  what  seemed 
the  sudden  stroke  of  accident,  and  leaving  behind 
him  a  name  and  a  fame  dear  to  Britain  and  ho- 
noured throughout  the  world. 

We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  name  of  the 
small  Blackburn  farmer,  of  the  wealthy  and  pa- 
triotic baronet,  and  of  the  champion  of  free  trade, 
is  one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  will  be  found 
carved  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  llobcrt 
Peel.  ^^ 

little  Things.— No.  G. 

(Coucliuled  from  page  263.) 
LITTLE   SINS. 

Akin  to  this  (our  own  irritable  temper)  is  lia- 
bility to  take  olfenee,  touchiness,  a  quickness  to 
fancy  slights,  and  to  magnify  small,  and  often  un- 
intentional slights,  into  great  offences.  Wisely  did 
a  father  counsel  his  daughters  to  "  avoid  giving 
offence,  but  still  more  carefully  to  guard  against 
taking  offence."  The  worst  of  all  these  little  ex- 
hibitions of  temper,  is,  that  we  too  often  indulge 
in  them  only  towards  those  we  love,  only  at  liume^ 
and  to  our  own  family.  The  presence  of  a  stran- 
ger enables  us  to  repress  them,  or  rouses  us  up  to 
cast  them  aside ;  for  we  are  rarely  petulant,  snap- 
pish, gloomy,  sullen  or  discontented,  except  in  the 
home  circle.  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  Is 
it  not  most  ungrateful  to  Him  "  who  maketh  the 
solitary  to  dwell  in  families,"  thus  to  poison  our 
own  and  others'  enjoyment  of  such  a  blessing  as 
the  bond  of  family  ties  are  when  employed  for  His 
glory?  "Be  courteous,"  is  a  Scripture  command, 
and  is  meant  to  be  applied  to  our  daily  home-life, 
as  much  as  to  strangers  and  acquaintances.  In 
some  cases,  perhaps,  it  is  more  the  nui-rmer  that  is 
in  fault,  than  the  temper;  but  if  a  bad  manner 
rouses  and  irritates  others,  and  is  thereby  an  oi 
sion  of  sin,  ought  we  not  sedulously  to  guard 
against  it?  How  few,  for  instance,  are  not  pro 
voked  to  resistance  by  a  dictatorial  manner,  a  lay 
ing  down  the  law  as  if  there  could  be  no  appea 
from  our  opinion  or  judgment ;  or  fretted  by  a 
sharp  manner  of  rebuke  or  remonstrance,  as  if  t\\> 
jierson  speaking  were  personally  injured ;  or 
checked  and  chilled  by  the  grufl"  and  ungracious 
manner  in  which  some  little  service  has  been  re- 
ceived, even  when  the  recipient  was  gratified  by 
the  kindness. 

Many,  indeed,  and  various  are  the  defects  of 
manner  ;  and  in  too  many  cases  we  shall  find,  if 
we  trace  them  honestly  to  their  source,  that  they 
spring  from  our  selfish  disregard  to  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  would  be  checked  and  improved,  were 
we  more  "kindly  affectioned  one  to  another." 

The  habit  of  viewing  everything  in  a  ridiculous 
light,  is  one  of  the  family  failings  that  I  would 
warn  against.  It  too  often  leads  to  an  unamiable 
desire  to  detect  and  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  faults 
of  others,  and  it  almost  always  destroys  the  finer 
feelings  of  admiration  for  what  is  beautiful,  and 
the  tender  and  more  loveablo  qualities  of  putting 
the  best  construction  upon  the  actions  of  others. 
A  critical,  censorious,  fault-finding  woman   is    a 


most  unamiable  being;  and  let  us  not  conceal  the 
true  odiousness  of  such  propensities  in  ourselves, 
under  the  guise  of  a  .sense  of  the  ludicrous.  In 
many  families,  however,  where  both  love  and  good 
temper  prevail,  there  is  what  may  be  called  an  irk- 
some, rather  than  a  sinful,  mode  of  carping  and 
contradicting  one  another.  No  harm  may  be 
meant,  and  no  offence  taken;  but  what  can  be 
more  irksome  than  to  hear  two  sisters,  for  instance, 
continually  setting  each  other  right  upon  trifling 
points,  and  differing  from  each  other's  opinions, 
for  no  apparent  reason  but  the  habit  of  contradic- 
tion ;  and  such  a  habit  does  it  become,  that  one 
may  sometimes  see  persons  who  have  acquired  it, 
contradict  their  own  statements  just  made,  the 
moment  any  one  advances  the  same  opinion.  It 
is  generally  on  such  trifles  that  this  bad  habit  ex- 
ercises itself,  that  it  may  seem  needless  to  advert 
to  it ;  but  it  is  often  a  family  fault,  and  should  be 
watched  against;  for  it  is  an  annoyance,  though 
but  a  petty  one,  never  to  be  able  to  open  your  lips 
without  being  harassed  by  contradictions.  If  you 
narrate  an  incident,  every  small  item  is  corrected, 
if  you  hazard  an  opinion,  it  is  wondered  at  or  con- 
tradicted ;  if  you  assert  a  fact,  it  is  doubted  and 
questioned,  till  you  at  length  keep  silence  in  des- 
pair. *  *  *  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  Lilllc 
Wilfulnesses  too  often  indulged  in,  which  generally 
proceeds  from  a  selfish  desire  to  have  one's  own 
way,  cost  what  it  may  to  others.  Those  who  are 
most  hable  to  indulge  wilfulness  themselves,  are 
generally  those  who  wish  to  impose  their  own  way 
on  others  ;  and  anything  more  annoying,  more  un- 
lovely, than  this  petty  tyranny,  exists  not.     *     * 

All  wilful  people  are  not  dictatorial ;  but  there 
is  in'some  a  silent  determination  to  take  their  own 
way,  and  to  cause  others  to  give  up  theirs,  to  please 
them.  Watch  and  pray  against  this  spirit,  it  is 
opposed  to  christian  love  and  kindness.        *        * 

The  next  little  sin  I  would  refer  to  is  "  slighting 
and  breaking  resolutions."  These  resolutions  may 
be  made  on  small  and  trifling  matters  ;  the  thing 
resolved  on  may  be  of  little  consequence ;  but  is 
not  the  habit  a  fatal  one  to  our  moral  welfare  ? 
and,  alas !  too  often  so  to  our  eternal  peace 
"  Vow,  and  forget  not  to  pay  thy  vow,"  is  a  solemn 
warning  on  this  point ;  and  we  may  well  feel  over- 
whelmed with  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God,  when  we 
recollect  the  many  solemn  resolutions  and  vows  we 
have  slighted  and  broken.  Weak  as  we  feel  our- 
selves to  be  in  the  more  important  points,  we  are 
more  apt  to  seek  strength  from  on  high  to  enable 
us  to  be  faithful  to  our  God  ;  but  do  we  feel  suffi- 
ciently that  we  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  ourselves  to  be 
faithful  in  small  resolutions?  It  would  go  far  to 
help  as  to  acquire  resolution  of  character,  and  to 
strengthen  us  against  self-indulgence,  were  we 
faithfully  to  adhere  to  our  resolutions,  spite  of  the 
pleadings  of  indolence,  carelessness,  indifference 
and  love  of  case.  Observe,  I  say,  faithfully,  not 
obstinately,  for  the  sin  I  am  speaking  of  has  reft 
ence  only  to  good  resolutions,  not  to  matters  that 
maj'  concern  others,  or  our  own  pleasure  or  con- 
venience merely,  and  where  resolution  to  carry  out 
an  intention  becomes  obstinacy  and  self-will.  We 
do  not  consider  that  this  breaking  of  little  resolves 
is  a  sin,  and  therefore  excuse  ourselves  by  plead- 
ing forgetfulness,  that  it  matters  but  little,  that  we 
cannot  be  always  on  the  watch,  &c. ;  all  true,  but 
sad  proofs  of  our  unfaithful  spirit,  by  every  such 
indulgence  of  which  we  harden  our  hearts,  and 
are  in  danger  of  flnding  that  "he  that  is  unfaith- 
ful in  little,  is  unfaithful  also  in  much."  Did  we 
keep  a  list  of  our  small  resolutions,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  month  mark  how  many  had  been  fulfilled, 
how  many  needlessly  procrastinated,  and  how  many 
more  remained  unfu'fillod,  it  may  be,-  forgotten. 


surely  we  should  be  humbled  and  aroused  to  stri^ 
against  this  foe  by  every  means  in  our  power,  nc 
on  account  of  the  items  done  or  left  undone,  h\ 
on  account  of  the  danger  to  our  own  souls  by  ii 
dulging  it.  Much  of  this  unfaithfulness  in  know 
duty  arises  from  our  want  of  earnestness.  We  c 
not  really  care  much  about  what  we  thus  neglec 
And  there  is  another  sin  also  arising  out  of  tli 
lukewarm  spirit,  that  1  would  warn  my  reade 
against.  It  is  laughing  at  sin,  either  in  ourselv 
or  others;  putting  off"  with  a  joke  what  should  1 
deeply  felt ;  treating  as  light,  and  sometimes  ; 
amusing,  what  is  displeasing  to  God,  and  what, 
our  more  serious  moments,  we  feel  to  be  cause 
deep  humbling  and  sorrow.  Oh,  surely,  this  is  n 
a  little  sin  !  It  cannot  be  so  to  make  light  of  th; 
abominable  thing  which  He  hates,  who  is  of  pun 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.  Then  let  us  guar 
against  it  in  its  smaller  manifestions,  as  well  as 
its  more  daring  form.  "  Be  ye  not  mockers,  le 
your  bonds  be  made  strong,''  may  be  applied 
those  who,  either  from  a  desire  not  to  be  found 
the  opposition,  or  from  the  ill-natured  habit 
finding  amusement  in  the  faults  of  others,  make 
jest  of  their  own  and  their  neighbours'  failing 
turn  into  ridicule  what  they  should  silently  griei 
over,  and  thus  harden  their  hearts  against  ai 
loving  endeavours  to  set  them  right,  and  again 
all  tenderness  of  conscience  as  to  their  own  sii 
and  many  short-comings.  "  Fools  make  a  mo( 
at  sin,"  and  surely  they  only;  and  if  we  feel  ii 
clined  to  shield  ourselves  under  the  excuse  that 
is  only  at  little  sins  that  we  laugh,  let  us  remen 
ber, — 

"  'Tn-ns  but  a  little  sin  this  morn  that  entered  in 
And  lo,  at  eventide  the  world  is  drowned." 


A  Remarkable  Scene  in  Kiissia— The  Abolition  o 
Serfdom. 

A  banquet  took  place  at  Moscow  on  the  9th 
First  mo.,  in  honour  of  the  proposed  emancipatic 
of  the  serfs.  One  hundred  and  eighty  persons  we: 
present,  and  the  first  toast  was  the  "  Health  of  tl 
Emperor."  This  elicited  a  speech  from  M.  Paul 
which  we  subjoin  : 

"  Gentlemen  :  A  new  spirit  animates  us ;  a  r 
era  has  commenced.     Heaven  has  allowed  us 
live  long  enough  to  witness  the  second  rcgeneratic 
of  Kussia.     Gentlemen,  we  may  congratulate  ou 
selves,  for  this  movement  is  one  of  great  impor 
ance.     We  breathe  more  like  chrisliavs,  our  lieau 
beat  more  nobly,  and  ive  may  look  at  the  li^ht 
heaven  uith  a  clearer  eye.     We  have  met  to-dt 
to  express  our   deep   and  sincere  sympathy  for 
holy  and  praiseworthy  work,  and  ue  meet  uitha. 
any  nervousness  to  mar  our  rejoicing.     Yes,  ge: 
tlemen,  I  repeat  it — a  new  spirit  animates  u 
new  era  has  commenced.     One  of  our  social  co: 
ditious  is  on  the  eve  of  a  change.     If  we  considi 
it  in  a  past  light,  we   may  perhaps  admit  that 
was  necessary  that  it  should  have  been  allowed  ■ 
be  as  it  was,  from  the  want  of  a  better  aduiinistr 
tive  organization,  and  of  the  concentration  in  tl 
hands  of  the  government  of  the  means  which  h 
since  given  so  great  a  development  lo  the  power 
Russia.     But  what  uas  momentarily  gained 
the  State  was  lost  to  tnankind.     The  advanta: 
!  cost  an  enormous  price.     Order  uithcnit,  anarcl 
within,  and  the  condition  of  the  individual  ca 
its  shadaiv  over  society  at  large. 

"  The  Emperor  has  struck  at  the  roots  of  th 
evil.  The  glwy  and  prosperity  of  Russia  cann 
rest  upon  institutions  based  on  injustice  and  J'als 
hood.  No!  these  blessings  are  henceforth  to! 
found  in  the  path  thrown  open  by  hin»  whoi 
name  Russia  pronounces  with  respect  and  prid-  ^ 
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■Tbe  Emperor  has  ceded  this  great  reform,  which 
;he  might  have  accomplished  by  his  own  powerlul 
will,  by  askiug  the  uobles  to  take  the  initiative. 
Let  us,  then,  hail  this  noble  idea,  inspired  by  the 
sole  wish  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  with  that 
enlightened  heartiness  which  may  now  be  expected 
from  Ilussia.  Let  us  not,  however,  suppose  that 
ithe  path  traced  by  history  is  an  avenue  of  roses, 
without  thorns.  This  would  be  sheer  ignorance. 
When  a  new,  a  more  moral  christian  state  of  things 
lis  about  to  be  established,  the  obstacles  that  will 
ihave  to  be  encountered  must  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, except  with  the  hope  that  the  torrent  of 
Ithe  new  life  will  sweep  them  away.  Tli£  change 
in  the  economical  condition  of  our  'national  exist- 
ence will  arouse  our  individual  energies,  the  want 
nf  ichick  is  one  of  our  greatest  evils.  Let  us  wish, 
then,  gentlemen,  from  our  innermost  heart,  a  Ion; 
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against  such  formal  tokens  of  respect ;  therefore, 
when  I  am  buried,  before  the  company  leaves 
the  grave,  inform  them  what  my  will  is,  and  desire 
their  help  to  take  the  grave-stone  from  my  father's 
grave,  and  carry  it  out  of  the  yard,  that  it  may 
be  brought  home,  and  lay  one  in  one  hearth, 
and  the  other  in  the  other  hearth  of  this  ne\ 
house,  and  they  will  be  of  real  service  there ;  (h 
had  built  a  new  brick-house,  and  the  hearth  not 
fully  laid  ;)  which  she  promised  him  to  observe,  and 
told  me  she  had  complied  therewith.  He  remained 
sensible  to  near  the  last,  and  departed  in  a  quiet, 
resigned  state  of  mind." 

How  weak  are  the  arguments  of  such  who  make 
profession  with  us,  and  plead  for  those  grand  marks 
of  memorial,  or  other  tokens  of  distinction,  set  up 
at  or  on  the  graves  of  their  deceased  relations 
and  how   soon  would  they  subside,  did   they   but 
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hailed  his  faithful  Russia  llive  so   near  the  pure  truth,   as  to  feel   the 


to  the  conquest  of  truth  and  justice.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  great  idea  will  comprise  the  generous 
sentiments  of  the  man  and  the  christian." 
;  Several  other  eminent  persons  delivered  ad- 
dresses, and  the  sentiments  expressed,  generally, 
were  liberal  and  enliirhtened. 


For  "Tli(.Fricn.l." 

When  John  Churchman  and  John  Browning 
Were  travelling  in  Talbot  county,  Md,,  an  elderly 
man  asked  them,  if  they  saw  some  posts  standing, 
pointing  to  them,  and  added,  the  first  meeting 
lieorge  Fox  had  on  this  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Was  held  in  a  tobacco-house  there,  which  was  then 
new ;  the  posts  that  were  standing,  were  made  of 
walnut.  At  which  J.  B.  rode  to  them,  and  sat  on 
his  horse  very  still  and  quiet ;  then  returning  again 
with  more  speed  than  he  went,  J.  C.  asking  him 
what  he  saw  among  those  old  posts,  he  answered, 
"  I  would  not  have  missed  of  what  I  saw  for  five 
pounds  ;  for  I  saw  the  root  and  grounds  of  idola- 
try. Before  I  went,  I  thought  perhaps  I  might 
have  felt  some  secret  virtue  in  the  place  where 
George  Fox  had  stood  and  preached,  whom  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  good  man  ;  but  whilst  I  stood  there, 
t  was  secretly  informed,  that  if  George  Fox  was  a 
jood  man,  he  was  in  heaven,  and  not  there,  and 
?irtue  is  not  to  be  communicated  by  dead  things, 
hether  posts,  earth,  or  curious  pictures,  but  by  the 


ind 
thereof,  as  I  fully  believe  this  our  friend  did, 
knowing  that  the  name  of  the  righteous  will  no 
perish,  but  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance,  be 
cause  their  portion  is  life  for  evermore. 


Productions  of  Natal 
Of  the  agricultural  productions  of  Natal,  South 
Africa,  sugar  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It 
yet  less  than  three  years  since  its  cultivation  w 
commenced  in  good  earnest,  but  the  results  have 
been  of  a  most  encouraging  character,  and  are  do 
ing  more  than  anything  else  to  attract  capital  and 
emigrants  from  Europe.  The  cane  is  easily  cult' 
vated,  and  is  of  excellent  quality  and  luxuriant 
growth.  At  twelve  months  old  it  yields  eight  and 
a  half  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  at  eighteen  months 
or  two  years,  having  attained  its  full  growth,  from 
ten  and  a  half  to  twelve  per  cent.  Reaumur.  This 
exceeds  by  two  degrees  the  strength  of  cane  juice 
in  Java.  One  planter  this  last  season  made  sixty 
tons  of  excellent  sugar  from  thirty  acres  of  cane, 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  molasses.  He  sold  this 
so  as  to  realize  upwards  of  £2,000,  or  ?10,000, 
for  one  year's  crop  from  so  small  a  plantation. 
The  labour  of  cultivating  was  mostly  performed  by 
Kafirs,  who  work  for  about  two  dollars  per  month, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  planter  and  his 
son.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  were  employed,  mak- 
ing the  outlay  for  labour  about  S500,  or  one- 
aower  of  God,  who'  is  the  fountain  of  living'  vir-  twentieth  the  value  of  the  sugar  made.  Other 
fcue?"  A  lesson  which,  if  rightly  learned,  would 'planters  have  done  equally  well.  On  the  "  Isi- 
Wean  from  the  worship  of  images,  and  adoration 'pingo  Flats,"  about  eight  miles  from  the  port,  are 
^f  reliques.  The  winter  after,  John  Churchman  I  now  in  operation,  during  the  season  for  crushing 
being  out  on  a  religious  visit  with  two  Friends  in  I  canes,  seven  sugar  manufactories.  Six  years  ago 
Maryland,  attended" Sassafras  meeting,  of  which  [not  a  foot  of  the  land  was  cultivated,  or  had  been, 
John  Browning  was  a  member,  but  had  then  been  !  so  far  as  is  known,  for  ages.  North  of  Durban, 
ieceased  about  a  month.  He  [J.  C]  called  to  see  ,tlie  seaport  town,  are  numerous  plantations,  some 
he  widow  and  children,  and  she  gave  him  in  sub-  of  which  have  200  acres  under  cultivation.  Most 
tanee  the  followin<r  account  of  J.  B. :— "  My  bus-  of  the  land  which  is  arable  within  twenty  miles  of 
land  was  not  lon°  sick,  but  said   he  believed  he  the  coast,  and  north  of  31  deg.  south  latitude,  is 


should  not  recover,  and  charged  me  to  endeavour 
hat  his  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  way  of 
Truth,  which  Friends  profess  ;  and  if  they  incline 
'o  have  trades,  to  put  them  apprentice  to  real 
.'riends,  not  barely  nominal  ones,  (which  she  said 
.he  was  willing  to  do,  though  she  had  never  yet 
olned  to  Friends,)  and  desired  she  would  not  trust 
ler  own  judgment,  and  named  some  Friends  with 
rhom  she  should  advise  in  choo.sing  masters.  Then 
iiid,  when  I  am  dead,  bury  me  by  my  father  and 
nother,  in  the  grave-yard  belonging  to  our  family; 
ind  thou  kuowest  that  I  put  a  large  grave-stone 
it  my  father's  grave,  and  there  is  one  ready  for 
ny  mother's  grave,  which  I  did  not  put  there, 
lecause  I  began  to  think  they  were  more  for 
randeur    than    service.     I   sent    for    them    fi 


well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ;  and  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  stretching  away 
to  Delagoa  Bay,  are  thousands  on  thousands  of 
acres,  which  probably,  in  future  years,  will  be  co- 
vered with  the  "  rustling  cane." 

The  first  quality  of  sugar  is  worth  on  sale  about 
■S7.50  per  cwt.  The  price  will  keep  up  till  a  sup- 
ply is  made  for  the  home  market  and  for  the  inte- 
rior countries  of  the  "  Orange  River  Free  State" 
and  the  "  Trans- Vaal  Republic."  Till  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  was  commenced  in  Natal,  our  supply 
was  obtained  from  Mauritius.  An  inferior  quality 
sold  for  .S8..50  per  cwt.  Great  credit  is  due  to  a, 
few  gentlemen,  who,  ah^iost  without  capital,  by 
their  own   industry  and   perseverance,  have   deve- 


loped  the  sugar  interest  to  its  present  prosperous 
Cncrland,  (not  at  the  request  of  my  father,)  they  land  hopeful  condition.  -,   -      ,     n 

re"  mine,    and    now    I    have    a    full    testimony  i     A  cqmpany  has  just  been  formed  in  tbe  Cape, 


with  a  capital  of  -Si 50,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  sugar  on  an  extensive  scale  in  this 
colony.  The  farm  selected  by  the  company  is  on 
the  Umzinto  River,  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Port 
Natal.  Several  other  large  companies  are  formed 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  also  in  England,  for  a 
similar  object.  It  is  not  likely  that  so  small  a 
country  as  Natal  can  produce  sugar  enough  to 
sensibly  afi'ect  the  price  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  it  already  produces  enough  for  home  consump- 
tion and  for  a  large  number  of  the  communities  of 
Boers  in  the  interior. 

Hitherto  the  labour  has  been  mostly  performed 
by  Zulu  natives,  who  work  under  popular  over- 
seers. Some  planters,  having  got  a  bad  name  as 
masters,  find  difficulty  in  procuring  labourers, 
while  others,  whose  treatment  of  them  is  different, 
can  always  get  more  than  they  want.  The  natives 
are  often  capricious  in  their  likes  and  dislikes. 
Sometimes  a  man  who  treats  them  designedly  with 
great  liberality  and  kindness,  for  want  of  judg- 
ment and  a  kuowledge  of  their  peculiarities,  be- 
comes -undeservedly  unpopular  among  them.  A 
single  act  of  injustice,  or  an  outbreak  of  passion, 
not  unfrequently  causes  a  man  to  become  known 
as  a  "  hard  master" — (umunta  onolaica) — among 
all  the  tribes. 

Arrow-root  is  another  staple  of  this  district, 
which  is  being  largely  cultivated.  Last  year  some 
forty  or  fifty  tons  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
port.  It  has  not  realized  so  good  a  price  in  Eng- 
land as  it  would,  were  there  good  machinery  for  its 
manufacture,  and  more  skill  and  patience  brought 
to  it.  It  can  be  raised  profitably  at  six  cents  per 
pound,  as  fine  and  as  good  as  the  best  Bermuda 
which  is  quoted  in  New  York  papers  at  fifty  cents 
per  pound.  The  abundance  of  running  and  pure 
water  everywhere  to  be  found  affords  excellent 
facilities  for  its  perfect  manufacture. 

Cotton  grows  well  and  yields  abundantly,  but 
there  has  not  yet  much  attention  been  given  to  its 
culture.  The  local  government  is  encouraging  its 
growth,  and  several  this  year  are  preparing  to 
plant  it. 

There  are  several  flourishing  coffee  plantations 
commenced,  which  promise  exceedingly  well.  Cof- 
fee which  has  been  grown  here,  is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  yields  abundantly.  In  the  inland  dis- 
tricts, all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  flourish 
well.  Wheat  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  there  are  several  flour-mills  in  operation.  All 
kinds  of  tropical  fruits  flourish  on  the  coast,  while 
those  peculiar  to  the  temperate  zone  are  produced 
abundantly  one  hundred  miles  inland,  where  the 
land  is  elevated  some  five  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Indigo  grows  wild  in  great  abundance,  and  of 
rich  quality,  and  is  being  cultivated  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  in  the  vicinity  of  Pinetown,  about  a  dozen 
miles  inland. 

The  Sesamum,  or  benc-plant,  is  being  cultivated 
for  its  oil.  The  natives  have  long  known  and  used 
it.  This  was  introduced  into  America  by  the  ne- 
groes from  the  western  part  of  this  continent. 

There  are  few  countries  so  well  able  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  lands,  and  yet  enjoy  the  luxu- 
ries of  all  climates,  as  is  the  little  district  of  Natal. 
Apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  quinces, 
strawberries,  lemons,  bananas,  oranges,  custard- 
apples,  pine-apples,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  pota- 
toes, sugar-cane,  arrow-root,  sago,  rice,  etc.,  etc., 
all  grow  to  perfection  in  less  than  fifty  miles  from 
each  other.  The  highlands  may  be  covered  with 
sheep  yielding  the  finest  wool,  and  the  plains  be- 
low white  with  the  "  mimic  snow  of  the  cotton- 
fields-"  and  everywhere  streams,  from  which  the 
herds'  drink,  and  which  water  the  plantations  in- 
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Tite  machinery  to  transmute  the  products  of  the 
flock  and  the  field  into  the  comfort.i  and  luxuries ' 
of  civilized  life. 

Natal  is  destined  to  bear  an  important  part  in 
the  future  history  of  Southeastern  Africa.  Pos- 
sessing the  only  harbour  along  a  coast  of  300  or 
400  miles,  through  her  must  be  entered  the  vast 
regions  beyond.  Having  within  her  own  borders 
the  elements  of  a  high  civilization,  and  being  ra- 
pidly peopled  by  Europeans,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  are  Christians,  and  many  of  them  mission- 
aries, Natal  will  be  to  the  future  of  Africa  what 
New  England  has  been  to  the  United  States.  Sit- 
uated on  the  border  of  a  continent  of  heathenism, 
from  her  will  spread  forth  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
and  of  law  and  civilization,  to  the  millions  who 
are  beyond. —  Tlie  ladeyendenl.. 


BIOCUAPfllCAl  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministei-s  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Contiiined  fioni  iiage2C0.) 
ALICE   BUNTING. 
Alice  Bunting,  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
West  Jersey,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1696,  was 
one  who,  through  submission  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
was  early  intrusted  with   a  gift  in  the  ministry. 
She  was  employed  in  meetings  for  discipline,  and 
in  the  brief  memorial  issued  concerning  her,  she  is 
said  to  have  been  "  very  serviceable  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  several  respects." 

Her  decease  took  place  Eighth  mo.  26th,  1755, 
being  in  her  59th  year. 

ELIZABETH  PE.NOCK. 

Elizabeth  Widdefield,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  Widdefield,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, about  1710.  She,  early  in  life,  submitted  to 
the  visitations  of  Divine  grace,  and  was  thereby 
brought  into  circumspection  and  watchful  care  over 
her  own  spirit,  and  about  the  year  1731,  she  re- 
ceived a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  In  the 
Fifth  month,  1732,  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Phi- 
ladelphia recommended  her  to  the  Meeting  of  Mi- 
nisters and  Elders  as  one  who  "  had  for  some  time 
appeared"  in  "public  testimony,  which  hath  been 
received  in  love." 

In  the  Second  month,  1734,  she  had  a  certificate 
granted  her  to  join  Hannah  Dent  in  a  visit  to 
Friends  on  Long  Island.  The  Monthly  Meeting 
at  Flushing,  held  Fifth  mouth  4th,  that  year,  testifies 
she  "  has  been  with  us  iu  this  province,  and  labour- 
ed much  amongst  us  in  the  love  of  God  and  service 
of  Truth.  She  lias  been  well  accepted,  and  we 
have  good  unity  with  her  in  the  Truth.  Her  con- 
versation also  has  been  innocent  and  inoflFensive, 
and  wc  heartily  desire  her  preservation." 

Iu  the  Sixth  month,  1737,  she  was  married  to 
Sj^muel  Penock,  a  valuable  Friend  from  New  Gar- 
den Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  county,  who,  on  his 
marriage,  settled  in  Philadelphia.  Elizabeth  con- 
tinued faithftil  in  her  gift,  and  was  much  employed 
jn  the  exercise  of  the  discipline.  She  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  travelled  much  abroad.but  we  find  her, 
with  Thomas  Ross  and  Sarah  Morris,  attendin<r 
the  Yearly  Meeting  at  West  Iliver,  in  1750,  and 
in  1752,  with  Sarah  Morris  at  Shrewsbury  Yearly 
Meeting.  •' 

The  memorial  concerning  her  says,  "  her  minis- 
try, although  not  frequent,  was  well  accepted,  and 
being  attended  with  litb  and  power,  conveyed  edifi- 
cation  and  instruction."  "  She  was  useful  and  well 
qualified  for  the  maintenance  of  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  and  died  in  unity  amongst  us,  on  the 
8th  day  of  the  Tenth  mouth,  1755." 


Her  illness  was  not  of  long  continuance,  having 
been  appointed  a  vcpresentlitive  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  JNlinisters  and  Elders,  in  the  previous 
month. 

THOMAS   DUELL. 

Thomas  Duell  appears  to  have  received  a  gift  in 
the  ministry,  whilst  residing  in  the  limits  of  Abing- 
ton  Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  probably  one  of  the 
ten  who  came  forth  in  that  meeting  about  the  time 
John  Griffith  did.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1740,  he  removed  to  Pilesgrove,  a  branch  of 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  West  Jersey,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death. 

His  testimony  being  "  from  the  spring  of  life, 
[was]  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends."  "His  life 
and  conversation  [were]  agreeable  to  his  doctrine, 
and  ho  lived  in  love  and  unity  with  Friends,  and 
departed  this  life  at  his  own  house,  the  16th  of  the 
Tenth  month,  1755." 

PHEBE  PUGH. 

Phebe  Evans,  a  religious  young  woman,  of  Ha- 
verford  Monthly  Meeting,  was  married,  in  1731,  to 
Job  Pugh,  a  valuable  Friend,  of  Gwynnedd.  Her 
husband  was  appointed  an  elder  of  Gwynnedd 
Monthly  Bleeting,  the  year  next  succeeding  their 
marriage,  and  she,  in  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 
In  the  language  of  her  memorial,  she  was  "  an 
honest,  sincere-hearted  friend,  diligent  iu  attending 
meetings,  and  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  discipline ;  being  of  an  exemplary  life  and  con- 
versation, and  meriting  our  esteem.  She  departed 
this  life  Second  month  10th,  1756." 

CEPHAS   CHILD. 

Cephas.  Child  was  born  about  the  year  1689. 
He  was  married  on  the  12th  day  of  the  Fourth 
month,  1716,  at  Middletown,  Ducks  county,  to 
Mary  Atkinson,  and  was,  it  appears,  a  member  of 
Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  Eighth 
month,  1735,  he  was  appointed  an  elder,  his  resi- 
dence then  being  within  the  limits  of  Plumstead 
Particular  Meeting. 

"  He  was  a  Friend  of  good  natural  abilities,  and 
being  in  a  good  degree  sanctified  by  the  power  of 
Truth,  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  be  serviceable 
in  his  day  and  time  among  Friends  in  divers 
respects."  He  died  the  23d  day  of  the  Third 
month,  1756,  aged  67  years. 

SAMUEL  POWELL. 

Samuel  Powell  was  born  in  Great  Britain,  about 
the  year_1673.  He  came  over  to  Philadelphia, 
when  quite  a  lad,  and  was  bound  an  apprentice,  to 
learn  to  be  a  carpenter.  His  memorial  states,  he 
discharged  his  duty  as  an  apprentice  with  fidelity. 
"Being  in  a  good  measure  faithful  to  the  impres- 
sions of  Truth  in  his  own  mind,  he  soon  became  a 
useful  member  both  of  religious  and  civil  society." 

In  the  Twelfth  month,  1700,  he  was  married  to 
Abigail  Wilcox,  and  in  his  married  life,  both  as  a 
loving  husband,  and  as  a  watchful,  concerned  pa- 
rent he  was  exemplary  and  faithful.  He  was  early 
appointed  an  elder,  which  important  station  he 
filled  with  prudence  and  faithfulness.  For  the  last 
forty  years  of  his  life,  few  persons  were  more  em- 
ployed in  the  meetings  in  Philadelphia  than  Sa- 
muel Powell. 

He  was,  says  his  memorial,  "  an  elder  in  good 
esteem,  constant  and  exemplary  in  the  attendance 
of  religious  meeting.s,  bringing  with  him  his  child- 
ren and  apprentices;  particularly  careful  iu  the 
education  of  his  family;  circumspect  in  his  eon- 
duet  and  a  lover  of  Truth.  He  departed  this  life 
the  27th  of  Sixth  month,  1750,  about  the  83d  year 
ot  his  age." 


ANDREWS. 

Peter  Andrews,  the  son  of  that  eminent  minis 
ter,  Edward  Andrews,  was  born,  it  is  believed,  a 
Egg  Harbour,  in  the  year  1707.  He  came  of  ; 
godly  stock.  His  grandfather  and  grandmothe 
Andrews,  were  both  ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  wer 
also  his  two  brothers,  Jacob  and  Isaac. 

He  married  about  1730,  and  was  a  member  c 
Mount  Holly  Particular  Meeting,  a  branch  of  Bui 
lington  Monthly  Meeting,  in  which  he  soon  becam 
a  valuable  labourer  in  religious  service.  In  th 
year  1742,  he  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  abor 
the  same  time  as  did  his  dearly  united  friend,  Job 
Woolman.  His  memorial  from  Burlington  say 
"  he  was  faithful  to  it,  [his  gift,]  and  therein  w;. 
made  helpful  to  many.  He  was  so  devoted  to  serv 
God,  that  when  convinced  of  anything  laid  on  hii 
as  a  duty,  he  was  fervently  engaged  to  perform  i  i 
as  strength  was  given  him,  though  it  was  some 
times  greatly  in  the  cross.  He  was  careful  to  a  | 
tend  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  whe 
there,  manifested  a  real  concern  to  wait  upon  Go 
for  strength  and  wisdom,  that  so  our  meetini 
might  be  truly  helpful  to  us.  He  was  uset^ 
amongst  the  neighbours  where  he  lived,  his  exau 
pie  having  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the  good  pa 
in  others,  and  to  discourage  that  which  was  wron;  | 

"  In  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  he  was  much  calk 
from  his  family,  yet  his  regard  to  them  was  b' 
coming  his  station,  both  as  a  husband  and  fathe 
Some,  most  conversant  with  him,  knew  he  fr 
quently  called  his  family  together,  to  wait  upc 
the  Almighty  with  them ;  and  we  believe  his  faitl 
fulness  therein  was  of  considerable  service."  Th 
was  apparent  in  the  religious  stability  manifeste 
by  his  children,  and  their  dedication  of  heart  i 
the  Lord's  cause.  Of  his  eldest  son  Benajah,  v 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again. 

The  first  religious  visit  performed  by  Peter  A; 
drews,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  is  thus  d 
scribed  by  John  Woolman,  who,  after  stating  h 
concern  to  visit  Friends  on  the  sea  coast  of  Ne 
Jersey,  says,  "  On  the  8th  of  the  Eighth  mont 
in  the  year  1746,  with  the  unity  of  Friends,  ai 
in  company  with  my  beloved  friend  and  neighbou 
Peter  Andrews,  I  set  forward,  and  visited  meetin; 
generally  about  Salem,  Cape  May,  Great  and  Litt 
Egg  Harbour ;  and  had  meetings  at  Barnega 
Mannahockin,  and  Mane  Squan,  and  so  to  tl 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Shrewsbury.  Through  tl 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  way  was  opened,  and  tl 
strength  of  Divine  love  was  sometimes  felt  in  oi 
assemblies,  to  the  comfort  and  help  of  those  wl 
were  rightly  concerned  before  him.  We  were  o 
twenty-two  days,  and  rode,  by  computation,  thr 
hundred  and  forty  miles." 


Chinese  Ivory  Balls.— It  has  long  puzzled  pe^ 
pie  how  the  curved  concentric  ivory  balls,  cut  o: 
within  another,  are  made  by  the  Chinese.  It  h; 
been  conjectured  that,  originally,  they  are  bal 
cut  into  halves,  so  strongly  and  nicely  gummed  i 
cemented  together  that  it  is  impossible  to  dete 
the  junction.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  son 
to  dissolve  the  union  by  soaking  and  boiling  a  co 
centric  ball  in  oil,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  pla 
solutio' ,  as  given  by  the  native  artists  themselvc 
is  this : — A  piece  of  ivory,  made  perfectly  roun 
has  several  conical  holes  worked  into  it,  so  th 
their  several  apices  meet  at  the  centre  of  the  gl 
bular  mass.  The  workman  then  commences 
detach  the  innermost  sphere  of  all,  which  is  do 
by  inserting  a  tool  into  each  hole,  with  a  point  be 
and  very  sharp — the  instrument  being  so  arrang. 
as  to  cut  away  or  scrape  the  ivory  through  eai 
hole  at  equi-distances  from  the  surface.     The  ii 
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plement  works  away  at  the  bottom  of  each  conical 

hole  tuccL'siiively,  until  thu  incisions  meet.  In  this 
i  way,  the  innermost  ball  is  separated,  and  to  smooth, 
;  carve  and  ornament  it,  its  various  faces  are,  one 
<  after  the  other,  brought  opposite  one  of  the  largest 
\  holes.     The  other  balls,  larger  as  they  near  the 

outer  surface,  are  each  cut,  wrought  and  polished 

precisely  in  the  same  manner. 


L  From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

r"  Blind  Mechanics. 

(Concluded  from  page  262.) 

I  We  have  not  forgotten  that  we  proposed  to  write 
I  a  sketch  of  a  blind  mechanic ;  but  we  trust  that 
1  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  we  could  not 
i  with  propriety  have  omitted  all  notice  of  the  pre- 
I  ceding  extraordinary  adventures  in  a  series  of 
,  papers  devoted  to  the  achievements  of  thj  blind. 
The  limitation  of  our  space  compels  us  to  pass  over 
:  other  interesting  passages  in  the  singular  career  of 
I  John  Bletcalf.  We  have  not  time,  for  instance,  to 
I  tell  how  his  musical  talents  obtained  for  him,  for 
many  years,  the  principal  means  of  subsistence  ; 
I  how,  amid  all  his  wanderings.  Blind  Jack  ever 
I  looked  to  his  own  fireside  as  the  brightest  centre 
:  of  his  earthly  bliss  :  we  cannot  stay  to  relate  his 
I  exploits  in  the  fishmongers'  line  of  business ;  nor 
I  how,  as  a  coach-proprietor,  he  set  up  a  stage-wagon 
:  betwixt  York  and  Kuaresborough,  being  the  first 
i  on  that  road,  and  which,  though  stone  blind,  he 
i  drove  twice  a  week  in  summer  and  once  in  winter 
:  He  took  an  animated  part,  as  an  assistant  to  i 
I  sergeant  in  the  royal  forces,  in  suppressing  the  re^ 
i  bellion  in  1745  ;  here  he  cut  no  small  figure,  being 
I  nearly  six  feet  two  inches  high,  and,  like  his  com- 
1  panions,  dressed  in  blue  and  bufi',  with  a  large  gold 
'  laced  hat.     So  well  pleased  was  Captain  Thornton 

with  his  appearance,  that  he  said  he  would  give 
;  hundred  guineas  for  only  one  eye  to  stick  in  the 
\  head  of  his  blind  champion.  Metcalf  was  always 
I  in  the  field  during  the  different  engagements ;  and 
1  he  was  present  also  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
,  CuUoden. 

During  his  Scotch  expedition,  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  various  articles  manufactured  in 
that  country,  and  judging  that  he  might  dispose  of 
some  of  them  to  advantage  in  England,  he  furnish 
ed  himself  with  a  variety  of  cotton  and  worsted 
goods,  for  which  he  found  a  ready  sale  in  his  na- 
tive country.  Among  a  thousand  specimens,  by  i 
particular  mode  of  marking  adopted  by  him,  he 
knew  what  each  cost. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  feature  in  Metcalf's 
course.  Hitherto  his  attention  had  been  almost 
wholly  directed  to  private  undertakings;  we  are 
next,  however,  to  contemplate  him  as  engaged  in 
tlie  prosecution  of  works  of  public  utility  and  inte- 
rest; and  it  may  surprise  our  readers  to  be  in- 
formed that  Blind  Jack  attained  considerable  re- 
putation as  an  engineer  and  road-maker.  During 
his  leisure  hours,  he  had  studied  mensuration  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  himself;  and  when  certain  of  the 
girth  and  length  of  any  piece  of  timber,  he  was 
able  accurately  to  reduce  its  contents  to  feet  and 
inches.  The  first  piece  of  road  he  made  was  about 
three  miles  of  the  tract  between  Fearnsby  and 
Miuskip,  which  he  completed  much  sooner  than 
was  expected,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
surveyor  and  trustees. 

The  building  of  a  bridge  was  not  long  after- 
wards advertised  to  be  contracted  for,  at  Borough- 
bridge  ;  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  for  that 
purpose  at  the  Crown  Inn.  Metcalf  attended,  with 
others.  The  masons  varied  considerably  in  their 
estimates.  Ostler,  the  inspector  of  the  roads,  was 
appointed  to  survey  the  work;  and  Metcalf  told 
him  that  he  wished  to  undertake  it,  though  he  had 


never  done  anything  of  the  kind  beferc.  On  this, 
the  surveyor  mentioned  Metcalf's  proposal  to  the 
gentlemen ;  he  was  sent  for,  and  on  being  asked 
what  he  knew  about  a  bridge,  told  them  that  he 
could  readily  describe  his  plan,  if  they  would  take 
the  trouble  of  writing  it  down,  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  do.  "  The  span  of  the 
arch,"  he  proceeded,  "being  18  feet,  makes  the 
semi-circle  27 :  the  arch-stones  must  be  a  foot 
deep,  which,  if  multiplied  by  27,  will  be  486  :  and 
the  bases  will  be  72  feet  more.  This  for  the  arch  ; 
it  will  require  good  backing;  for  which  purpose 
there  are  proper  stones  in  the  old  lloman  wall  at 
Aldborough,  which  may  be  brought,  if  you  please 
to  give  directions  to  that  effect."  The  gentlemen 
were  surprised  at  his  readiness,  and  arranged  with 
him  for  building  the  bridge.  He  had  some  di:~ 
culty  about  the  stones,  but,  having  procured  the 
he  set  his  men  to  work,  reared  the  arch  in  one  day, 
and  finished  the  whole  in  a  very  short  period. 

Soon  after,  there  was  a  mile  and  half  of  turn 
pike  road  to  be  made  between  Kuaresborough 
Bridge  and  Harrogate,  which  Metcalf  also  agreed 
for.  Going  one  day  over  a  place  covered  with 
grass,  he  told  his  men  that  he  thought  it  different 
Irom  the  ground  adjoining,  and  would  have  tliera 
try  for  stone  or  gravel.  This  they  immediately  did, 
and  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  old  cause- 
way, supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  I'omans, 
which  aflorded  many  materials  suitable  for  making 
the  road.  Between  the  Forest-lane  Head  and 
Kuaresborough  Bridge  there  was  a  bog,  in  a  low 
piece  of  ground ;  to  have  passed  over  this  would 
have  materially  shortened  the  distance,  but  the  sur- 
veyor thought  it  impossible  to  make  a  road  over  it. 
Metcalf,  however,  assured  him  that  he  could  rea- 
dily accomplish  it.  He  was  told  that  if  he  did  so, 
he  should  be  paid  for  the  same  length  as  if  he  had 
gone  round.  He  accordingly  set  about  it,  and 
after  laying  the  foundation,  covered  it  with  whin 
(the  thorny  broom)  and  ling  (the  northern  name 
for  heath),  and  thus  made  that  portion  of  the  road 
as  good  or  better  than  any  other.  He  received 
about  four  hundred  pounds  for  the  work,  including 
a  small  bridge  which  he  had  built  over  a  brook 
called  Stanbeck. 

Dr.  Bew,  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Moyse,  Ihe 
blind  lecturer  on  chemistry,  was  well  acquainted 
with  Metcalf;  and  we  consider  his  testimony  so 
interesting  and  valuable,  that  we  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing extract : — "  With  the  assistance  only  of  a 
long  staff,  I  have  several  times  met  this  man  tra- 
versing the  road,  ascending  precipices,  exploring 
valleys,  and  investigating  their  several  extents, 
forms,  and  situations,  so  as  to  further  his  projects 
in  the  best  manner.  The  plans  which  he  designs, 
and  the  estimates  he  makes,  are  done  in  a  method 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  of  which  he  cannot  well 
convey  the  meaning  to  others.  His  abilities,  in  this 
respect,  are  nevertheless  so  great,  that  he  finds 
constant  employment.  Most  of  the  roads  over  the 
Peak  in  Derbyshire  have  been  altered  by  his  di- 
rections, particularly  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Bux- 
ton. 

"  The  blind  projector  of  roads  could  reply  to  me, 
when  I  expressed  myself  surprised  at  the  accuracy 
of  his  discriminations,  that  '  there  was  nothing 
surprising  in  the  matter.  You,  Sir,  can  have  re- 
course to  your  eyesight  when  you  want  to  see  or 
examine  anything ;  whereas  I  have  only  my  me- 
mory to  trust  to.'  There  is  one  advantage,  how- 
ever, he  remarked,  which  he  had  over  those  pos- 
sessed of  sight :  '  The  readiness  with  which  you 
view  an  object  at  pleasure,  prevents  the  necessity 
of  fixing  the  ideas  in  your  mind,  so  that  the  im- 
pressions in  general  become  quickly  obliterated. 
On  the  contrary,  the  information  I  possess,  being 


acquired  witJi  greater  difficulty,  is,  on  that  very 
account,  so  firmly  fixed  on  the  memory  as  to  be 
almost  indelible.'  I  afterwards  made  some  in- 
quiries respecting  a  new  road  which  he  was  mak- 
ing ;  and  it  was  really  astonishing  to  hear  with 
what  accuracy  he  described  the  courses  and  the 
nature  of  the  different  soils  through  which  it  was 
conducted.  Having  mentioned  to  him  a  boggy 
piece  of  ground  through  which  it  passed,  he  ob- 
served, that  '  that  was  the  only  place  he  had  any 
doubts  concerning,  and  that  he  was  apprehensive 
the  workmen  had,  contrary  to  his  direction,  been 
too  sparing  of  their  materials.'  " 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  give  the  details  of  all 
the  numerous  roads  and  bridges  made  by  Blind 
Jack  in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  and  Lan- 
cashire. Metcalf  laid  down  more  than  120  miles 
of  road,  and  upwards  of  £40,000  passed  through 
his  hands. 

In  1778,  Metcalf s  road-making  engagements 
were  for  a  while  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the 
illness  and  death  of  his  wife,  after  thirty-nine  years 
of  conjugal  felicity,  which  was  never  interrupted 
but  by  her  illness  or  his  occasional  absence.  He 
enjoyed  the  perfect  possession  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties, and  delighted  in  the  company  of  his  friends, 
until  April,  1810.  On  the  27th  of  that  month, 
this  extraordinary  man  finished  his  course,  in  the 
ninety-third  year  of  his  age,  during  eighty-seven 
of  which  he  was  in  perpetual  darkness ;  yet  the 
Almighty  had  endowed  him  with  abilities  to  under- 
take and  complete  an  amount  of  useful  work  which 
it  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  individuals  more  favour- 
ably circumstanced  to  accomplish.  What  a  solemn 
lesson  on  the  improvement  of  our  talents  to  the 
utmost  limits,  does  the  history  of  this  blind  en- 
gineer read  to  us ! 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Christopher   Story, 

(C'ontinued  from  pa^'O  209.) 

By  the  foregoing  account  we  may  perceive  how 
this  Friend's  mind  was  gradually  enlightened  to 
see  the  evils  which  beset  his  path  at  different  times, 
and  prepared  to  own  the  testimonies  of  Truth  which 
Friends  have  held  from  their  rise.  He  was  early 
convinced  of  the  sin  of  card-playing;  that  it  was 
wrong  to  regard  soothsayers,  or  unrighteous  per- 
sons who  pretend  to  tell  things  to  come.  He  was 
restrained  from  formal  prayers  and  singing  at  their 
worship,  and  saw  the  emptiness  of  their  priest's 
ministry  and  his  pretension  to  the  ofliice,  who  could 
not  pray  without  his  book,  nor  tell  his  hearers  how 
they  might  overcome  sin.  In  this  time  he  appears 
to  have  had  little  acquaintance  with  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  so  as  to  have  faith  in 
it,  as  the  source  of  power  and  guidance  in  the  work 
of  sanctification,  though  he  felt  something  that  in- 
clined his  heart  to  seek  the  Lord,  and  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

After  his  unsuccessful  dispute  with  Friends,  he 
says,  "  Being  come  home,  and  under  great  exercise 
what  to  do,  I  searched  the  Scriptures,  read  much, 
and  wanted  to  be  informed  concerning  many  things 
that  Friends  held.  In  this  time  they  appointed 
another  meeting  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
my  abode,  and  I  had  many  serious  thoughts  what 
to  do.  At  last  I  resolved  I  would  go  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  get  near  the  public  Friends,  and  hoar 
every  word  they  said  ;  and  if  I  liked  them  well,  I 
would  invite  them  to  my  house  to  discourse  with 
them  privately  about  several  things.  'While  I  was 
under  this  resolution,  one  who  professed  truth  but 
had  proved  unfaithful,  coming  to  work  at  my  house, 
we  began  to  discourse  about  religion,  though  I  took 
little  notice  of  him,  because  of  his  miscarriages ; 
but  when  he  perceived  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the 


THE    FRIEND. 


priests  and  their  doctriue,  he  went  home  and 
brought  me  a  little  book  written  by  Francis  How- 
gill  ;^the  reading  of  which  satisfied  me  much,  and 
drew  me  nearer'in  miud  to  Friends.  The  meeting 
day  came,  and  many  people  flocked  to  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  1  was  diligent  to  hear  the  testimony  of 
Tnith.  Thomas  Carleton,  a  man  of  a  sweet  coun- 
tenance, spake  concerning  the  Spirit  of  truth  being 
come,  that  convinceth  the  world  of  sin,  and  that 
this,  if  taken  heed  unto,  would  lead  out  of  all  sin  ; 
of  which  words  I  was  heartily  glad ;  for  I  said  in 
myself,  '  I  have  felt  tlcat  from  a  child,  which  con- 
demned me  for  sin,  and  if  this  be  sufficient  to  lead 
out  of  sin,  it  is  what  I  have  long  wanted.' 

"  The  meeting  parted,  and  people  going  home- 
ward, I  went  away  serious  ;  and  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  place  where  the  meeting  was 
hold,  it  suddenly  came  into  my  mind  what  I  had 
been  thinking  of  the  week  before.  I  stood  still  to 
consider  what  to  do,  and  began  to  reason  that  they 
were  strangers  to  me,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  med- 
dle with  them.  I  began  to  go  homeward,  and  had 
gone  but  a  little  way,  when  I  met  a  Friend  whom 
1  knew,  who  asked  me  about  the  meeting.  Speak- 
ing of  my  satisfaction,  I  asked  him  if  he  thought 
the  Friends,  who  were  Thomas  Carleton  and  Tho- 
mas Langhorn,  would  go  home  with  me,  for  the 
thing  was  pressing  upon  my  mind.  Said  he, 
'  Shall  I  tell  them';'  I  said  ho  might.  After  he 
was  gone,  I  began  to  reason,  and  was  much  afraid 
I  had  missed  my  way,  but  thought  I  would  stand 
still  and  see  what  they  would  do.  When  they 
came  near,  a  mighty  dread  seized  upon  me,  and  I 
had  much  ado  to  abstain  from  shaking  and  trem- 
bling, that  I  abhorred  myself.  But  when  they 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  will- 
ing they  should  go  with  me,  and  I  replied  I  was, 
my  strength  came  to  me  again  ;  and  going  to  my 
liouse,  the  report  spread  abroad  I  was  turned 
Quaker,  and  the  Quakers  gone  to  my  house.  In 
a  few  hours,  it  being  in  the  winter,  and  the  nights 
about  the  longest,  many  neighbours  came  to  hear 
and  see,  and  the  house  being  pretty  well  filled, 
T.  C.  and  T.  L.  advised  me  to  speak  to  the  people 
to  sit  down,  and  we  would  have  a  meeting ;  I  did 
so,  and  we  had  a  meeting.  Afterwards  several  of 
us  went  to  an  upper  room,  and  having  written  some 
queries,  came  down.  When  the  Friends  perceived 
what  we  aimed  at,  Thomas  Carleton  called  for  a 
bible,  and  did  not  so  much  argue  with  us,  as  en- 
deavour to  let  us  see  what  the  Scripture  said,  put- 
ting us  gently  by,  for  we  were  much  for  arguing  ; 
we  parted  pretty  well  satisfied.  Next  morning  the 
Friends  going  to  Carlisle,  Christopher  Taylor  and 
I  went  with  them,  and  we  asked  many  things, 
which  they  answered  to  our  satisfaction.  After 
wc  parted  on  our  return  home,  wc  said  one  to  an- 
other, '  If  there  be  saints  on  earth,  these  men  are 
two  of  them !' 

"  After  several  meetings  amongst  us,  and  divers 
convinced,  we  were  advised  to  keep  a  meeting  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord,  though  there  were  none  to 
speak  words ;  so  we  agreed  to  have  a  meeting  at 
my  house  in  the  year  1672.  Being  but  a  few,  we 
concluded  to  have  it  in  an  upper  room ;  and  when 
wc  sat  down  together,  I  may  say  I  was  hard  beset 
to  keep  my  miud  from  running  after  the  things  of 
the  world,  and  a  great  warfare  I  had  for  the  great- 
est part  of  the  meeting.  Yet,  near  the  conclusion 
those  vain  thoughts  vanished,  and  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  bring  to  my  remembrance,  Iww  that  men 
wlu>  Iiad  great  possessions  in  this  world,  liad  tlieir 
day,  and  were  gone  ;  and  I  saw  clearly,  in  a  little 
time  my  day  would  pass  over.  I  was  comforted  in 
my  spirit,  and  my  inward  man  renewed  in  a  sense 
of  the  Lord's  nearness;  and  being  thus  encouraged, 
we  kept  to  our  silent  meetings,  and  report  went 
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,d  settled  a  meeting,  and  several 
11  among  us.  When  there  was  a 
mostly  had  the  meeting  out  of 
doors.  In  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  there  were 
as  many  as  thirty,  or  upwards,  most  of  them  of 
good  repute  and  conversation ;  then  we  agreed  to 
settle  the  meetings  at  four  Friends'  houses,  and  go 
by  turns ;  and  abundance  were  convinced  that 
stood  at  a  distance  to  see  what  would  become  of 
us.  Persecution  began  to  arise,  because  we  could 
not  pay  tithes;  and  Gilbert  Atkinson,  who  had 
been  of  repute,  giving  way  to  immorality,  after- 
wards became  an  informer,  and  made  spoil  of 
Friends'  goods,  and  was  instrumental  to  cast 
Friends  into  prison.  Many  eyes  were  over  us, 
some  for  evil,  and  some  for  good  ;  this  informer 
was  so  hot  that  nothing  would  serve  him  but  for 
Friends  to  be  wholly  ruined.  Although  he  had 
been  afraid  to  go  to  Carlisle,  lest  he  should  be  ar- 
rested for  debt,  yet  now  he  looked  upon  himself  to 
be  so  much  the  king's  servant  that  he  might  go 
anywhere ;  and  boastingly  appearing  at  the  ses- 
sions, lest  Friends  should  get  their  liberty,  he  said 
to  the  neighbours  who  were  come  on  Friends'  ac- 
count, that  it  should  be  either  his  day  or  the  Qua- 
ker's, for  ever.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  the 
sheriif  called  for  him;  he  supposed  it  had  been  to 
prosecute  Friends,  but  it  proved  that  himself  was 
arrested  on  a  judgment  for  debt,  and  was  sent  to 
prison.  After  a  while  Friends  were  released  ;  but 
he  remained  for  many  years,  and  was  much  af- 
flicted many  ways,  as  well  as  with  poverty  and 
want ;  because  of  which  Friends  often  relieved 
him,  till  he  died  at  last  in  prison."  Here  was  the 
consequence  of  losing  a  good  reputation,  and  then 
turning  a  persecutor  of  righteous  men ;  who  after- 
wards showed  the  truth  and  efficacy  of  their  reli- 
gion, in  feeding  their  enemy  and  mitigating  his 
distress. 

"  The  church  had  rest  for  a  time,  and  they  that 
stood  at  a  distance  seven  or  eight  years,  came  and 
joined  with  us.  There  were  some  who  thought 
they  might  live  so  as  to  find  acceptance  with  the 
Lord,  and  not  come  under  the  scornful  name  of 
Quaker ;  but  many  came  to  see  at  last,  that  no- 
thing would  do  short  of  confessing  Christ  Jesus 
before  men ;  and  all  things  wrought  together  for 
good  to  them  that  loved  God.  When  they  that  had 
stood  at  a  distance  for  years,  thinking  to  live  such 
a  life  that  they  might  have  been  equal  to  us,  saw 
our  innocency,  and  how  the  Lord  had  preserved 
us,  many  of  them  came  and  joined  us,  and  among 
the  rest  John  Scott,  of  Highberries,  who  had  been 
concerned  seven  or  eight  years,  and  his  life  and 
conversation  had  so  preached  among  his  neighbours 
that  many  were  ready  to  say,  '  If  John  Scott  can- 
not be  saved  unless  he  become  a  Quaker,  what  must 
become  of  us?'  Many  relations  and  neighbours 
followed  him,  and  became  honest  Friends,  and  he 
himself  a  pillar  in  the  church.  The  Lord's  loving 
kindness  continued  in  sending  his  servants  and 
handmaids  among  us,  building  us  up  in  the  most 
holy  faith,  and  to  the  convincing  of  others.  As 
our  love  to  tlw  Lord  increased,  so  our  care  increased 
i)i  keeping  to  our  silent  meetings.  Glorious  and 
lieaveidy  times  we  had,  when  no  words  ivere  ex- 
pressed." They  were  under  no  necessity  to  look 
for  some  way  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  silent 
meetings,  as  some  in  the  present  day  regard  them. 
The  idea  of  reading  the  bible  in  their  religious 
meetings,  to  provide  a  lecturer  or  teacher  upon  the 
principles  or  precepts  of  the  christian  religion,  was 
altogether  needless,  and  opposed  to  their  views  of 
the  nature  of  Divine  worship  in  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation. Their  reliance  was  upon  Christ  Jesus  the 
Minister  of  ministers,  and  they  knew  him  to  preach 
to  their  conditions  and  to  feed  them  with  the  bread 


of  life.  They  were  a  simple,  humble-hearted  peo- 
ple, made  so  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
fire ;  their  religion  was  not  in  the  head  but  in  th( 
heart ;  they  came  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ 
not  by  reading,  but  by  his  inward  appearance  th( 
second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation,  making 
them  new  creatures,  and  preparing  them  to  testify 
of  his  goodness,  and  that  he  was  the  Saviour,  fron: 
their  experience  of  his  power  in  them. 


Tlie  Area  of  TJUih. — It  may  be  a  matter  ol 
some  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  something  ol 
the  comparative  extent  of  that  territory  of  the 
United  States,  whose  chief  officer  is  bidding  de- 
fiance to  our  government.  According  to  Colton, 
the  area  of  Utah  is  269,170  square  miles.  To 
engineers,  and  a  few  others,  this  will  give  a  jusi 
idea  of  its  vast  extent,  but  the  majority  of  people 
will  form  a  better  estimate  by  being  told  that  it  is 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  the  New  England  States. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Or  to  com- 
pare it  with  European  countries,  it  is  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Switzerland, 
Prussia  and  Denmark,  with  the  islands  of  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  Man  and  the  Ionian  Islands  added. — 
North  American. 

Trade  of  the  Interim-  Lakes.— The  Chlcagc 
Press  says : — "  It  is  expected  that  four  or  five  ves- 
sels will  leave  that  port  in  the  spring  direct  for  Li- 
verpool. We  hear  of  one  party  now  forwarding  800 
barrels  to  be  shipped  from  here  to  Liverpool. 
A.  T.  Spencer  &  Co.'s  steamer,  the  Lady  Elgin, 
will  resume  her  trips  to  Lake  Superior  as  here 
tofore.  She  is  now  painting  and  refitting,  and  will 
sail  for  Superior  City  early  in  April,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Tompkins,  of  Erie,  Pa."  The 
Cleveland  Gazette  says  : — "  The  new  propeller  of 
Hanna,  Garretson  &  Co.,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
'  Superior'  in  the  Lake  Superior  trade,  will  be 
ready  for  sea  about  the  middle  of  May.  She  will 
be  of  700  tons  burthen;  her  two  Philadelphia 
wheels  will,  no  doubt,  give  her  an  average  speed 
of  15  miles  an  hour.  No  expense  is  spared  in  her 
construction,  and  she  will  be  the  finest  propeller 
on  the  lakes."        ^^^^^^^ 

Toads  in  Rocks. — The  late  Dean  of  Westmins- 
ter instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view 
of  testing  the  truth  of  the  numerous  stories  in  cir- 
culation respecting  toads  found  alive  in  blocks  of 
stone.  Whenever  the  animals  were  enclosed  in 
substances  which  admitted  of  no  communication 
with  the  air,  they  died  in  a  few  months ;  whenever 
there  was  a  communication,  however  slight,  with 
the  air,  they  lived,  and  what  is  more,  increased  in 
iveight,  showing  that  insects  must  have  been  ad- 
mitted through  the  porous  material.  If,  therefore, 
we  suppose  a  young  toad  to  have  sought  for  shel- 
ter in  the  crevice  of  a  rock  or  tree,  by  some  very 
narrow  aperture,  it  would  find  abundance  of  nutri- 
ment in  the  insects  which  came  there,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  would  grow  to  a  size  which  would 
prevent  its  egress.  The  hole  may  have  been  fur- 
ther blocked  up  by  clay  or  gravel,  yet  still  admit- 
ting the  air,  the  toad  would  continue  to  flourish. 
Such  a  hole  would  easily  escape  the  uncritical  ob 
servation  of  workmen. 


Young  Minds. — Teachers  should  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  pronounce  pupils  stupid.  Slowness  to 
apprehend  is  not  always  a  proof  of  inferior  intel- 
lect. There  is  a  well-known  instance  of  a  girl 
who,  at  fifteen,  was  thought  so  incorrigibly  dull 
that  her  father  abandoned  all  hopes  of  educating 
her.     Yet  this   girl — Elizabeth   Carter — became 
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perhaps  one  of  the  most  learned  women  England 
ever  produced. 
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FIFTH  MONTH   1,   1858. 


PHILADELPHIA  YEAllLV  IIEETLXG. 
The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  convened 
on  Sevcuth-day,  with  about  the  usual  number  in 
attendance.  The  two  women  Friend.s,  with  certi- 
ficates from  England,  and  three  Friends,  with  mi- 
nutes from  New  York,  were  present.  The  business 
was  proceeded  with  as  usual,  and  the  meeting  ad 
journcd  until  Fourth-day  morning,  when  it  again 
met,  and  the  remaining  subjects  claiming  its  care 
were  disposed  of. 

The  first  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  met  at 
10  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  ult.,  and 
large,  there  being  a  full  attendance  of  Friends  from 
i  the  country.  All  the  representatives  were  present 
,  but  two.  After  reading  parts  of  the  reports  of  the  re- 
spective Quarterly  Meetings,  the  assistant  clerk  was 
proceeding  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  three  Friend; 
in  attendance  from  New  York,  when  a  discussion 
took  place  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  so  doing  until 
the  meeting  was  informed  from  which  body  they 
came,  as  it  was  known  that  a  separation  had  taken 
place  within  that  Yearly  Meeting  some  years  since. 
It  was  however  concluded,  that  as  the  minutes  had 
been  read  in  and  forwarded  by  the  Meeting  of  Mi- 
nisters and  Elders,  it  would  be  safe  to  pursue  the 
course  always  heretofore  adopted,  and  the  minutes 
were  accordingly  read. 

The  meeting  was  informed  there  were  on  the 
table  a  minute  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  held  last 
year,  the  printed  General  Epistle  from  that  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  two  other  printed  documents  from  the 
same  meeting,  and  also  an  epistle  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  held  in  Dublin  in  1 857.  Several 
Friends  expressed  the  opinion,  that  as  this  Yearly 
Meeting  had  last  year  concluded  to  suspend  all  epis- 
tolary correspondence,  it  would  be  better  for  it  now 
to  decline  hearing  any  of  the  documents  in  the  hands 
of  the  clerk  ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  the  judgment 
of  the  meeting  to  have  the  minute  from  London, 


States  on  behalf  of  the  coloured  races,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  that  body,  and 
being  approved  by  it,  was  forwarded  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  its  judgment,  and  if  united  with,  to  be 
made  pubHc  under  its  sanction. 

Without  concluding  these  minutes,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Tkird-day  morning,  20th. — The  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  were  finished,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings approved.  There  was  a  full  expression 
of  approbation  of  the  Appeal  read  yesterday  aiter- 
noon.  It  was  directed  to  be  signed  by  the  clerk 
on  behalf  of  the  Y''carly  Meeting,  and  the  Meeting 
for  Sufl'erings  was  authorized  to  have  a  large  edi- 
tion published  for  general  distribution.  [We  hope 
to  lay  it  soon  before  our  readers.] 

The  report  of  the  Book  Committee  exhibiting  the 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets  taken  from  the 
bookstore  during  the  year,  and  the  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution of  works  made  during  the  same  period 
also  the  works  newly  printed  or  stereotyped,  with 
the  expenditures,  &.C.,  was  satisfactory ;  and  th 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  encouraged  to  continue 
their  eiforts  for  supplying  the  approved  writings  of 
Friends,  and  having  them  widely  disseminated. 
[We  shall  give  the  report  at  an  early  date.]  The 
meeting  then  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
state  of  its  members  and  subordinate  branches  as 
exhibited  by  the  replies  to  the  queries  sent  up  from 
the  Quarterly  Meetings.  There  were  many  defi- 
ciencies apparent,  giving  rise  to  no  little  feeling  of 
concern  for  their  removal,  and  pertinent  counsel 
was  offered.  After  getting  through  the  answers  to 
the  third  Query,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  4  o'clock. 

Afternoon. — Proceeded  with  the  Queries  and 
Answer.s,  the  meeting  being  again  brought  under 
exercise,  on  account  of  the  state  of  its  members, 
and  for  their  more  faithful  conformity  with  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  we  profess  to  the  world. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and  settle 
the  Treasurer's  account,  and  to  propose  the  sum  to 
be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  meeting  during  the 
present  year.  Then  adjourned  to  eleven  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

Fourtli-day  morning,  'Zlst. — The  first  business 
before  the  meeting  was  the  report  of  the  Commit 


forward,  at  a  future  sitting,  a  list  of  Friends  suitable 
for  the  service. 


and  the  epistle  from  Dublin  read,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done. 

A  report  was  read  from  the  committee  appointed 
three  or  four  years  ago  to  assist  Shrewsbury  and 
llahway  Quarterly  Meeting;  and  continued  last  year 
to  attend  at  the  close  of  that  meeting,  and  to  the 
union  of  its  subordinate  branches  with  Burl 
Quarter;  in  which, they  informed, theyhad  attended 
to  the  service,  and  that  the  members  of  the  former 
Quarterly  Meeting  united  with  the  decision  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  relation  to  its  discontinuance, 
and  the  disposal  of  the  members,  and  that  these 
ft-ere  cordially  received  under  the  care  of  Burling- 
ton Quarter.  The  report  was  approved,  and  the 
3ommittee  released. 

The  representatives  being  desired  to  stop  at  the 
rise  of  the  meeting  to  consider  of  and  propose  to 
;he  next  sitting  a  Friend  to  serve  the  meeting  as 
slcrk,  and  another  to  assist  him,  the  meeting  ad- 
ourned  until  4  o'clock. 

Ajternoon. — After  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  a 
Friend  on  behalf  of  the  representatives  reported, 
;liat  the  way  did  not  open  to  make  any  change  in 
the  clerk  or  assistant,  whereupon  the  meeting  ap- 
pointed William  Evans  to  the  former,  and  Samuel 
Hilles  to  the  latter  station. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  for  the  past  year  was  proceeded  witli 
luring  the  remainder  of  the  sitting.  They  con- 
tained an  Appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the   United 


1  toe  having  charge  of  the  Boarding-school  at  West- 
town,  which  exhibited  the  manner  in  which  the 
affairs  of  that  interesting  institution  had  been  eon- 
ducted  during  the  past  year.  The  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  throughout  that  time  had  been  large, 
and  the  receipts  from  all  sources  left  a  small  bal- 
ance in  favour  of  the  School.  As  we  shall  publish 
the  report  in  our  next  number,  we  need  not  now 
enter  into  particulars.  Great  inconvenience  and 
trouble  having  resulted  from  the  clothing  furnished 
to  some  of  the  children  by  their  parents  or  care- 
takers, being  of  a  description  not  allowed  by  the 
regulations  established  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
obliging  the  Superintendent  to  have  such  clothing 
altered  or  returned,  the  subject  was  again  brought 
before  the  meeting  by  the  report,  and  all,  sending 
children  to  the  School,  were  urgently  desired  to 
conform  strictly  to  the  rules,  a  copy  of  which  is 
always  furnished  to  tho.se  applying  for  the  admis- 
.sion  of  pupils.  The  maintenance  of  plainness  in 
dress  and  manners  among  the  scholars  was  felt  to 
be  a  matter  of  much  importance ;  and  the  opinion 
was  fully  expressed  that  proper  care  in  this  respect 
on  the  part  of  those  who  placed  children  in  this 
Seminary,  would  prevent  dissatisfaction  in  the 
minds  of  the  children,  and  save  the  committee  and 
officers  much  care  and  unpleasant  service  in  car- 
rying out  the  decision  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

It  being  the  usual  time  for  the  appointment  of 
a  new  committee  to  take  the  oversight  of  the 
School,  a  number  of  Friends  were  named  to  bring 


The  report  from  the  representatives  to  the  Year- 
ly Meeting  la.st  year,  who  were  appointed  by  it,  a 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  want  of 
unity  among  the  members  on  some  subjects,  spe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  epistolary  correspond- 
ence, was  now  read,  in  which  they  state,  that  after 
solidly  deliberating  on  the  subject,  the  way  did  not 
open  to  recommend  the  renewal  of  epistolary  cor- 
respondence with  other  Yearly  Meetings  at  the 
present  time.  The  meeting  quietly  acquiesced  in 
the  adoption  of  the  report.  Then  adjourned  to  five 
o'clock. 

Ajternoon. — The  report  from  the  Committee 
having  charge  of  the  Indian  natives  under  the  care 
of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  was  read.  It  contained 
interesting  intbrmation  respecting  the  efforts  con- 
tinued to  be  made  for  promoting  the  welfare  of 
these  poor  people,  and  the  evidence  of  the  advan- 
tage derived_  therefrom,  as  manifested  in  different 
ways.  But  it  was  cause  of  regret  to  find  that  the 
boarding-school  was  suspended  at  the  present  time, 
for  want  of  suitable  persons  to  take  charge  of  it. 
The  Committee  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
their  care  and  labour  in  the  concern,  and  the  de- 
sire was  also  expressed  that  if  any  Friends  felt 
drawn  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  this 
benevolent  work,  they  should  communicate  with 
the  Committee  on  the  subject.  The  report  will  be 
given  in  a  future  number. 

The  reports  from  the  respective  Quarters  on  the 
occasional  or  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a 
drink  among  their  members,  were  laid  before  the 
meeting;  from  which  it  appeared  there  were 
seventy-one  within  the  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, who  have  so  used  the  article  within  the  past 
year;  most  of  them  represented  to  have  taken  it 
occasionally,  only.  The  subject  took  considerable 
hold  on  the  meeting,  and  Friends  were  exhorted  to 
be  watchful  against  countenancing  the  evil  them- 
selves, in  any  way  ;  and  in  no  wise  to  relax  in 
faithful,  affectionate  labour  with  all  such  members 
as  participated  in  the  use,  whether  more  or  less 
frequently,  of  this  poisonous  beverage  ;  in  order  to 
dissuade  them  from  the  dangerous  practice.  The 
present  state  of  public  feeling  and  practice  on  this 
subject  wa.-i  thought  to  call  loudly  on  Friends  lo 
maintain  a  strict  and  consistent  example  ;  that  in 
respect  to  it  our  hands  may  be  clean,  and  our  in- 
fluence exerted  for  banishing  the  evil  from  our 
land.  The  subordinate  meetings  were  directed  to 
continue  their  care  and  labour  in  the  concern,  and 
to  forward  reports  as  usual  to  the  next  Yearly 
Meeting.  Then  adjourned  to  four  o'clock  to-mor- 
row afternoon. 

Fifth-day  afternoon,  the  22d. — The  reports  on 
the  subject  of  education  were  read,  informing  the 
meeting  there  are  1344  children  of  a  suitable  age 
to  go  to  school  within  its  limits,  of  whom  205  have 
been  at  West-town  Boarding-School  within  the  past 
year;  180  at  other  select  schools  taught  by  mem- 
bers, and  under  the  supervision  of  F^riends  ;  193 
at  family  schools ;  372  at  schools  taught  by  Friends 
but  not  select ;  2  at  Providence  Boarding-School ; 
lf>  at  Haverford  ;  55  at  schools  not  taught  by 
members ;  274  at  Public  District  Schools  ;  2G  tem- 
porarily absent ;  18  not  receiving  any  school  in- 
struction throughout  the  year,  and  3  whose  condi- 
tion in  that  respect  is  unknown. 

This  interesting  subject  claimed  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  Friend.s,  and  was  again  recommended 
to  the  renewed  attention  of  the  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings,  which  are  encouraged  to  main- 
tain and  carry  out  the  concern  of  the  body  for  the 
religious  guarded  education  of  the  youth,  in  schools 
under  the  care  of  those  in  membership  with  Friends. 
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Heads  of  families  were  also  incited  to  a  more 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  in  instructing  and 
traininc  their  children  within  the  family  circle. 
The  m°eetings  were  desired  to  forward  the  usual 
information  on  this  subject  to  the  nest  Yearly 
Meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  i  reasurer  s 
account,  &c.,  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  Friends  to 
have  the  oversight  of  West-Town  Boarding-School, 
made  report,  and  the  Friends  being  approved,  they 
were  appointed  to  the  service. 

The  clerk  read  a  minute  embodying  the  concern 
of  the  meeting  when  engaged  in  hearing  the  que- 
ries and  the  answers  thereto,  which,  mth  some 
slight  alteration,  was  approved. 

The  concluding  minute  was  then  read,  and  after 
a  short  time  of  silence  the  meeting  closed,  to  meet 
acain  at  the  usual  time  next  year. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVEXTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Fourth  mo.  lOth. 
The  American Ijark  Petrea,  the  ship  Exchange,  of  New 
Yorl£  and  the  ship  Weser,  of  Hamburg,  had  been  dnvea 
ashore  in  a  recent  storm,  and  were  lost.  The  Petrea  had 
339  emigrant  passengers  on  board,  all  of  whom  were 
saved. 

The  English  government  was  about  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  Austria  for  the  latter  to  construct  a  line 
of  tclecraph,  from  Malta  to  Alexandria. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  England  broke 
up  without  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  discount.  The 
course  of  exchange  at  New  York,  and  an  increased  de- 
mand for  money,  operated  to  postpone  the  reduction 
Larce  policies  of  insurance  arc  s;ud  to  have  been  opened 
in  London  and  Liverpool  for  the  despatch  of  specie  to 
New  York.  The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  iron  trade  had 
been  held  at  Birmingham.  Business  continued  dull,  but 
confidence  appeared  to  be  returning,  and  trade  was  as- 
suming a  healthier  condition.  The  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Cotton  Supply  Association  was  held  at  Manches- 
ter on  the  9th  inst.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the 
prospects  were  said  to  be  encouraging. 

The  Grand  Jury  in  London  have  found  true  bills  of 
indictment  against  a  number  of  persons,  for  feloniously 
attempting  to  take  the  life  of  the  French  Emperor. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  had  improved.  Sales  of 
the  week,  74,000  bales,  with  an  advance  of  ^d.  a  ^d.  on 
all  qualities.  Stock  in  port,  432,000  bales,  including 
320,000  American.  The  advices  from  Manchester  were 
not  favourable,  there  being  but  little  inquiry,  and  prices 
weak.  Breadstu£fs  were  still  dull.  Western  Canal  flour, 
22». ;  Ohio,  24s. ;  red  wheat,  6s.  a  6s.  6d.  per  70  pounds  ; 
com,  33s.  per  480  pounds. 

Bombay  dates  of  Third  month  18th,  and  Calcutta  of 
Third  month  8th,  had  reached  England.  The  latest 
news  from  Lucknow  is  to  the  morning  of  Third  month 
15th,  when  nearly  all  the  city  was  in  possession  of  the 
British,  but  few  rebels  remaining  in  it.  The  attack  and 
capture  were  not  accompanied  with  great  loss  of  life. 
That  of  the  British  was  estimated  atone  hundred,  killed 
and  wounded  ;  that  of  the  natives  about  five  hundred. 
There  was  a  panic  in  Calcutta  on  the  3d,  arising  from 
an  apprehended  attack  of  the  city  by  a  body  of  Sepoys. 
The  alarm  proved  to  be  groundless. 

Hong  Kong  dates  to  Second  month  27th,  had  been 
received.  The  Chinese  were  rkssembling  in  large  numbers 
around  Canton,  determined  on  an  attempt  to  retake  the 
city.  Despatches  are  said  to  have  reached  Paris  from 
Canton,  demanding  reinforcements,  as  the  Chinese  show- 
ed no  disposition  to  negotiate  for  peace.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  allied  powers  were  preparing  for  their  de- 
parture norlhwanl,  but  it  was  said  the  prospect  of  visit- 
ing Pckin  this  year  was  abun^lniied. 

Returns  of  the  liatik  of  Fiamc  for  the  Third  month, 
exhibit  an  increase  in  coin  of  iDrty-five  millions  of  francs. 
Pensions  arc  to  be  granted  to  tliiuo  wounded  in  the  late 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor.  It  was  hoped  there 
would  soon  be  a  revival  of  trade  in  France.  It  con- 
tinued very  dull. 

There  are  said  to  be  many  fanatical  adherenis  of  Orsini 
in  Sardinia.  At  the  trial  which  took  place  at  Lucca  of 
the  Leghorn  insurgents,  eight  of  the  prisoners  were  con- 
demned to  death,  and  eleven  to  various  terms  of  impri- 
sonment.    Five  of  the  latter  are  Sardinian  subjects. 

UNITED  STATES.— CoHjrrcss.— A  majority  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference  on  the  Kansas  bill,  (consisting 
of  English  and  the  three  Southern   members,)  finally 


agreed  upon  a  report.  The  scheme  which  is  more  in- 
genious than  straightforward  and  honourable,  proposes 
to  modify  the  ordinance,  accompanying  the  Constitution 
as  framed  at  Lecompton,  in  regard  to  the  public  lands, 
and  submit  the  same  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  by  a  po- 
pular vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory.  One  of  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance  allows  two  sections  of  the  pub- 
ic lands  in  every  township  for  school  purposes,  whereas 
lone  of  the  new  States  ever  received  more  than  one  sec- 
tion heretofore.  If  a  majority  of  the  people  vote  for  ac- 
cepting the  land  ordinance,  then  Kansas  is  to  come  into 
Union  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution  ;  the  Con- 
lion  itself  not  being  submitted  for  approval  or  rejection. 
If  however  the  ordinance  be  rejected,  then  the  State  is 
be  kept  out  of  the  Union  until  it  has  a  sufiicient  popu- 
lation to  be  entitled  to  one  representative  under  the  fe- 
deral apportionment  for  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. On  the  23d,  the  report  signed  by  English 
and  Stephens  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  Green  and 
Hunter  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  was  presented  in  both 
Houses.  A  dissenting  report  from  Seward  of  the  Senate 
committee,  and  Howard  of  the  House  committee,  was 
also  read.  At  the  time  of  making  up  this  summary, 
neither  House  had  acted  finally  in  the  matter,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  the  report  of  the  Conference  Committee 
would  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  ;  and  it  seemed  pro- 
bable it  might  also  pass  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  close  vote.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a  bill  introduced  by  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  donating  land 
the  several  States  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts.  The  hill  as  passed  grants  6,300,000 
acres  of  land,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States,  in  equal  divisions  of  20,000  acres  for  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  in  Congress,  to  which  they  are 
now  respectively  entitled.  The  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes,  is  the  object  which 
the  bill  is  intended  to  promote. 

Dead  Letters. — In  the  examination  of  the  dead  letters 
at  the  General  Post-office  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year, 
there  were  found  2472  which  contained  money,  amount- 
ing to  313,457.  During  the  year,  9271  letters  were  dis- 
covered containing  §51,285.  Through  the  prompt  and 
judicious  action  of  the  proper  officers,  most  of  the  money 
has  been  restored  to  its  original  owners. 

Texas. — The  crops  in  that  State,  after  failing  two  sea- 
sons, look  more  prosperous  this  year.  Corn  is  coming 
up  finely,  and  the  planters  are  putting  in  large  fields  of 
cotton.  Public  improvements  are  said  to  be  steadily 
progressing. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  399. 
PA«ai/e//Aea.— Mortality  last  week,  193. 
New  Mexico. — The  latest  advices  from  the  territory 
state  that  Capt.  Marcy,  who  had  been  despatched  from 
the  U.  S.  Utah  expedition  to  obtain  a  supply  of  animals 
to  enable  the  army  to  move  forward  from  Camp  Scott, 
had  succeeded  in  getting  from  one  thousand  to  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  animals,  mostly  mules,  with  a  good 
supply  of  forage,  and  all  the  necessary  provisions  for  his 
men,  about  300  in  number.  He  had  set  out  on  his  re- 
turn, and,  if  not  intercepted  by  the  Mormons,  would  pro- 
bably reach  Gen.  Johnson's  encampment,  by  the  1st  of 
Fifth  month. 

Lumber  for  Venice. — The  first  cargo  of  white  oak  and 
yellow  pine  lumber,  amounting  in  value  to  upwards  of 
550,000,  was  shipped  recently  on  board  the  American 
ship  W.  S.  Lindsay,  from  New  York  to  Venice,  for  the 
construction  of  a  naval  dry  dock  for  the  Austrian  go 


and  Third-day  afternoons,  and  will  furnish  pupils  witi 
tickets,  and  accompany  them  to  West  Chester.  Thos 
who  go  by  the  morning  train,  will  be  furnished  wit 
tickets  by  a  person  in  attendance.  To  those  who  pro 
cure  tickets  as  directed,  the  fare  from  Philadelphia  t 
the  School,  including  baggage,  will  be  one  dollar,  whicl 
will  be  charged  to  the  scholar  at  the  School.  All  bag 
gage  should  be  distinctly  marked  West-Town,  and  wit 
the  name  of  the  owner,  and  should  be  sent  du-ectly  t 
the  railroad  depot. 

Application  for  admission  must  be  made  to  Josep) 
Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or  Joseph  Scat 
tergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  West-Town  office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  Nc 
304  Arch  street ;  all  smaU  packages  left  there  before  1 
o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will  be  forwarded.  All  letters  fo 
the  pupils  and  others  at  the  School,  should  be  sent  b; 
mail,  directed  to  West-Town  Boarding-School,  West  Che» 
ter  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Penna.  Packages  should  be  dis 
tinctly  marked  and  put  up  in  a  secure  manner,  so  tha 
their  contents  will  not  be  liable  to  be  lost  by  handling 

The  stage  will  leave  West  Chester  for  the  School,  oi 
Second,  Fourth,  and  Seventh-days,  on  the  arrival 
the  morning  cars,  and  from  the  School  to  West  Chestei 
on  the  same  days,  to  meet  the  morning  cars  to  Phil 
delphia.  The  fare  for  each  passenger  to  and  from  Wes 
Chester  by  the  stage,  will  be  twenty-five  cents.  Whei 
special  conveyances  at  other  times  are  provided  at  th 
School,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

Fourth  month,  1858. 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Stated  Annnal  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  Schoo 

Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room,  Arcl 

street,  on  Second-day  afternoon.  Fifth  month  10th,  18 

at  4  o'clock.  CuARLES  Ellis,  Sec'ry 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  J.  King,  N.  Y.,  for  Jos.  Battey,  S3,  vol, 
31;  from  C.  Moon,  Pa.,  for  David  Brown  and  Geo.  W 
Brown,  §2  each,  to  14,  vol.  32  ;  from  Israel  Wilson,  0. 
§2,  vol.  31 ;  from  Dr.  J.  Huestis,  agt.,  0.,  §2,  vol.  31,  for 
D.  Deweesand  Jesse  John,  $2  each,  vol.  31 ;  froinStephet 
Hobson,  agt.,  0.,  for  E.  Dean,  Thos.  Emmons,  Thos.  Hob- 
son,  $2  each,  vol.  31;  from  Jacob  Haines,  agt..  Pa.,  $2 
vol.  31,  for  Jesse  Haines,  Aaron  McCarty,  §2  each,  vol 
31,  for  A.  Kilmer,  Jos.  McCarty,  $2,  vol.  30. 

WEST-TOAVN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Secoud-day,  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next.  The  pupils 
will  be  conveyed  by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  where 
conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the 
School,  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
cars  on  Second-day,  the  10th,  and  Third-day,  the  1 
of  next  month.  The  children  will  get  their  baggage  the 
day  after  tlleir  arrival.  The  cars  leave  the  depot,  south 
side  of  Market  street,  above  Eighteenth  street,  at  20  m' 
uutes  past  7  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  ih  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  agent 
of  the  School  will  be  at  the  railroad  depot  on  Second 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  Third  mo.,  1858, 
her  residence  in  Sadsbury  township,  Chester  county,  P: 
Sakah  B.,  wife  of  Joseph  Cooper,  in  the  65th  year  of  he 
age.  This  dear  Friend  was  long  in  a  declining  state 
health.  In  the  early  part  of  the  time,  she  expressed  t 
friend,  that  she  had  given  up  the  world;  and  throug 
out  the  remainder  of  her  indisposition,  her  mind  seen 
be  much  absorbed  in  meditation.  Toward  her  do 
she  expressed  a  desire  to  depart ;  saying,  there  was  no 
thing  in  her  way,  and  observing  what  a  satisfaction 
was  to  have  her  children  about  her.  On  one  occasio 
being  asked,  if  she  would  take  something,  she  replic 
No,  nothing  but  patience  ;"  also  intimating  that  h' 
ensure  was  in  heaven,  and  with  much  calmness  ai 
tranquillity  she  quietly  passed  away,  leaving  an  examp 
of  patient  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 

,  on  the  9th  ult.,  near  Freeport,  Harrison  countj 
Ohio,  Mary  H.,  daughter  of  Israel  and  Catharine  Wilso 
the  20th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Flushin 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  of  a  modest  and  retiring  di, 
position,  and  much  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friend 
and  relatives.  She  manifested  great  concern  during  he 
protracted  illness,  that  she  might  be  resigned  to  thi 
of  her  heavenly  Father,  and  be  favoured  with  patienc 
to  endure  her  sufierings  to  the  end.  About  a  week  hi 
fore  her  decease,  she  told  those  around  her,  "She 
ieved  she  had  but  a  few  more  days  to  live."  "  She 
■esigned  to  die,  and  that  she  believed  there  was  a  mar 
sion  prepared  for  her."  Then  said,  "  I  feel  the  love  of  ni 
Saviour  this  morning,  more  than  ever.  I  feel  no  fear 
death."  She  entreated  her  relations  "not  to  weep  f 
her,  but  give  her  up  cheerfully  ;  and  prepare  to  meet  h 
in  heaven."  At  another  time,  on  her  father  remarkii 
to  her,  that  she  had  a  great  deal  to  suffer,  she  replid 
"  I  believe  my  heavenly  Father  will  not  lay  anythii 
upon  me,  but  what  he  will  enable  me  to  bear;"  ai 
again  when  suflFering,  she  very  impressively  said,  "  Con 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
will  give  you  rest :  take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  leai 
of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  .and  ye  shii 
find  rest  unto  your  souls;  for  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  u 
burden  is  light."  On  the  day  of  her  departure,  win 
labouring  under  deep  suffering,  she  was  led  to  fear  tli 
she  would  be  forsaken,  and  that  her  patience  would  b 
come  exhausted,  and  prayed  to  her  heavenly  Father 
take  her  to  himself.  Soon  after  she  became  easy,  ai 
said,  her  doubts  were  at  an  end,  adding,  "  Ob,  trust 
the  Lord,  for  his  love  is  more  precious  than  all  earth 
things  ;  then  saying  she  was  about  done  with  this  li 
but  felt  that  she  had  one  which  was  far  more  precio 
she  said,  "  Farewell,  all,"  and  quietly  passed  away, 
trust,  to  a  mansion  of  rest  and  peace. 
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From  Tlie  Leisure  Hour. 

How  to  attain  a  Healtljy  Old  A;e. 
In  the  question,  how  vitality  may  best  be  main- 
lined and  prolonged  into  old  age,  we  must  look 
;ainly  to  four  general  conditiofis,  which  may  be 
'lid  to  include  all  that  is  most  essential  to  the  ful- 
Iment  of  this  problem.  These  are  air,  as  belong- 
ig  to  respiration — aliment — exercise  of  the  body 
-and  exercise  of  the  mental  functions. 
The  first  of  these  topics — that  of  the  air  we 
j-eathe — presents  more  difiiculties  than  might  be 
jipposed,  owing  in  no  small  part  to  the  vague  no- 
pns  and  prejudices  current  on  the  subject,  and 
hich  science  has  hitherto  but  partially  corrected. 
he  contingencies  of  climate,  for  instance — whe- 
er  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  equable  or  variable — 
e  made  the  subject  of  endless  common-places,  un- 
unded  in  fact,  and  often  of  injurious  application, 
nee  the  continent  of  Europe  has  been  laid  open 

universal  travel,  local  interests  and  fashions 
ive  tended  further  to  distort  the  truth ;  and 
alth  is  run  after,  whether  from  climate  or  mine- 
1  waters,  upon  the  most  ignorant  plausibilities, 
id  with  little  regard  to  other  circumstances,  which 
ten  more  than  contravene  the  benefit  sought  for. 
be  lungs  may  gain  good  from  a  warm  atmosphere; 
this  may  be  paid  for  by  gastric  disorders 
irccly  less  noxious.  Heat  is  too  commonly  re- 
rded  as  a  panacea  for  all  our  bodily  ills.  In 
ith,  cold  has  an  equally  fair  title  to  take  its  place 
the  class  of  remedies ;  for  in  many  cases  where 
alth  is  inertly  loitered  away  under  southern  suns, 

frame  might  have  gained  vigour  and  vitality 
long  our  own  northern  mountains.  A  comparison 
the  registers  of  mean  mortality  in  these  respec- 
e  localities  goes  far  to  sanction  this  judgment. 
But  we  must  not  deal  with  this  subject  as  re- 
lented by  climate  only.  The  amount  and  purity 
the  air  we  breathe  is  a  question  belonging  to 
;ry  place,  and  of  far  more  interest  to  the  groat 
iss  of  mankind.  We  do  not  here  enter  into  the 
eraical  theory  of  respiration,  or  the  controversies 
has  engendered.  What  concerns  us  is  the  fact, 
it  a  certain  number  of  cubic  inches  of  air  should 
takbj  into  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  and  that 
s  air  be  of  a  certain  purity,  as  conditions  neces- 
•y  to  the  healthy  existence  and  full  vitality  of  the 
lividual  being.  The  imperfect  attainment  of 
!se  conditions  throughout  the  whole,  or  a  part  of 
!,  tends,  in  the  same  proportion,  to  enfeeble  the 
al  power,  and  to  abridge,  more  or  less,  the  term 
existence.  The  insufficient  production  and  main- 


tenance of  this  power  impairs  longevity,  not  less 
than  its  too  lavish  expenditure  in  the  various  abuses 
and  vices  of  social  life. 

Hence  the  vast  importance  of  all  that  may  be 
done  by  open-air  exercise,  ventilation  of  dwellings, 
and  removal  of  noxious  exhalations,  on  behalf  of 
this  great  function  of  life.  These  things  .are  better 
understood  than  they  were,  and  more  is  attempted 
and  eflFected  for  their  attainment.  But  still  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Medical  science  is  called  upon 
to  prevent  disease,  as  well  as  to  restore  health.  We 
confidently  believe  that  more  might  be  effected  to 
this  end,  as  well  for  individuals  as  for  communities, 
were  the  healthy  state  of  respiration  cultivated  with 
the  same  care  which  is  given  to  the  actions  of  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  organs.  We  doubt  not 
that  this  function  is  capable  of  being  restored,  im 
proved,  and  maintained  in  efficiency,  by  well 
ordered  exercises  of  the  lungs,  and  by  due  atten 
tion  to  the  mechanism  of  these  organs  in  all  that 
belongs  to  the  habits  of  life.  It  may  not  occur  to 
our  readers,  and  yet  it  is  strictly  true,  that  the  fa 
miliar  conditions  of  posture  of  body,  speaking,  sing- 
ing, etc.,  are  deeply  concerned  in  this  matter,  the 
more  so  from  the  very  familiarity  of  every-day  use. 
If  forty  cubic  inches  of  air  taken  into  the  lungs  at 
each  inspiration  are  required  for  the  purposes  of 
their  function,  and  thirty  or  twenty  only  are  in 
spired,  it  is  certain  that  the  blood  will  not  be  duly 
changed,  and  that  every  organ  in  the  body  will 
suffijr  more  or  less  by  the  deficiency.  To  enlarge 
the  quantity,  then,  in  such  cases,  is  an  object  of 
high  importance,  not  sufficiently  regarded,  we  may 
add,  in  the  medical  practice  of  our  day. 

On  the  value  to  health  of  the  purity  of  the  air 
we  breathe,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  Free 
ventilation  is  here  the  main  agent  in  our  hands, 
whether  we  look  to  the  replacement  of  air  despoiled 
of  its  oxygen,  or  to  the  removal  of  noxious  matters 
present  in  it. 

Looking  next  to  aliment,  in  its  connection  with 
health,  and  therefore  with  longevity,  we  encounter 
a  topic  which  has  been  endlessly  discussed  and 
written  upon,  and  made  the  subject  of  various  and 
perplexing  opinions.  All  this  is  natural  and  inevi- 
table. For  the  subject  in  question  embraces  not 
only  what  is  necessary  to  human  existence,  but 
also  what  belongs  to  man's  luxury  and  sensuality; 
and  is,  moreover,  connected  with  all  those  changes 
of  bodily  condition,  whether  healthy  or  morbid  in 
kind,  which  are  most  open  to  common  observation. 
Including  further,  under  the  same  head,  those  ma- 
ny forms  of  liquid,  from  simple  water  to  the  strong- 
est alcoholic  drinks,  which  the  natural  or  perverted 
ingenuity  of  man  has  mingled  with  his  aliment,  we 
come  upon  a  new  class  of  effects,  of  deep  interest 
not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  the  welfare  of  social 
life. 

Vague  though  it  may  seem,  and  common-place, 
can  find  no  more  fitting  word  than  moderation, 
express  what  is  best  in  diet,  in  its  relation  to 
health  and  length  of  life.  No  specification  of  the 
wholesome  or  unwholesome  in  food  can  be  of  avail 
for  good,  unless  in  subordination,  more  or  less,  to 
his  one  condition.  As  in  the  relation  of  the  lungs 
to  air,  so  the  digestive  organs  require  a  certain 
quantity  of  food — varying  in  different  individuals, 


and  in  the  same  person  at  different  periods — to 
maintain  the  healthy  state  and  sufficiency  of  the 
blood,  and  through  them  the  due  action  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body.  And  nature,  where  unspoiled 
by  vitiated  habits,  furnishes  a  rule  and  measure, 
which  every  one,  wh.atever  the  diversity  of  tempera- 
ment, may  safely  and  expediently  consult  for  him- 
self. Here  especially,  however,  men  are  more 
prone  to  be  governed  by  faulty  habits  and  injuri- 
ous maxims,  than  to  be  convinced  by  reason  or  in- 
structed by  experience.  That  appetite,  for  which 
the  old  epicure  would  pay  any  price,  is  too  much 

^arded  as  a  condition  to  be  instantly  sup 
by  food.  Even  under  disease,  when  nature 
sumes  her  rights,  and  rejects  with  loathing  the 
aliment  which  the  stomach  has  no  power  to  digest, 
the  mischievous  zeal  of  friends  comes  in,  feeding 
the  disorder  and  not  the  body,  by  what  they  force 
upon  the  patient.  The  catalogue  of  ills  which  in- 
digestion directly  or  indirectly  involves,  might  seem 
sufficient  to  enforce  a  rule,  were  they  duly  recog- 
nised in  their  origin. 

But  while  thus  associating  moderation  of  life  with 
length  of  life,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  there  may 
be  excess  even  in  this  laudable  direction.  A  con- 
stant and  anxious  care  for  existence,  and  rigid 
rules  of  living  founded  upon  this,  tend  in  their  own 
way  to  curtail  what  it  is  sought  to  prolong.  There 
is  some  practical  truth  in  the  story  in  the  "  Spec- 
tator," of  the  gentleman  who  cut  short  his  life  by 
weighing  or  measuring  every  article  of  his  food. 
The  truth  we  consider  to  be — and  it  is  a  physio- 
logical fact — that  whatever  leads  the  mind  to  give 
close  and  minute  attention  to  the  stomach  and 
organs  of  digestion,  does  more  or  less  embarrass 
that  great  function,  and  impair  the  nutrition  of  the 
body.     Temperance  must  not  be  made  to  march  in 

nacles  and  fetters,  or  with  steps  of  unbroken 
uniformity.  We  degrade  the  virtue  by  this  man- 
ner of  using  it;  and  attempt  what  is  impossible 
under  the  endless  changes  incident  to  the  life  of 
man. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  exercises  of  tJie 
body,  in  their  reference  to  longevity.  Under  the 
definition  of  vitality  already  given,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious that  whatever  tends  to  maintain  the  organs 
generally  in  their  healthy  state,  tends  in  the  same 
proportion  to  preserve  and  prolong  life.     Exercise 

one  of  the  great  means  to  this  end.     An  organ 
destined  to  a  particular  function  is  best  kept  in  its 
"ntcgrity  by  the  exercise  of  this  function,  with  a 
lue  regard   to    those   progressive  and   inevitable 
changes  which  time  brings  upon  every  man.    If  we 
the  term  exercise  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as  ex- 
ing  the  muscular  action  of  the  body,  the  con- 
clusion is  the  same — rendered  still  more  explicit  by 
our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  these  actions  in 
aintaining  the  vigour  and  equality  of  the  circula- 
tion throughout  the  system,  and  thereby  keeping 
all  the   organs  in   healthy  balance  and  relation  to 
each  other.     The  changes,  fitting  or  necessary,  as 
old  age  comes  on,  cannot  be  measured   by  years 
only.     The  time   and   the  necessity  vary  for  the 
constitution  of  every  individual,  and  must  be  deter- 
for  each   by   a  just  observation  of  himself. 
A  wise  man  will  find  steps  and  stages  in  the  descent 
of  life,  on  which  to  repose  a  while,  without  sudden 
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or  entire  relinquishment  of  those  bodily  habits 
which,  discreetly  used,  conduce  to  health  and  pre- 1 
servation  at  this  period  as  well  as  in  youth  and 
middle  age.  The  discretion  neediul  is  that  sug- 
gested by  experience.  Whatever  amount  of  exer- 
tion is  felt  to  exhaust  the  bodily  powers,  is  fitly  to 
be  avoided  ;  whatever  can  be  done  without  such 
effect  is  certainly  safe,  and  probably  beneficial  to 
health. 

A  story  is  current  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  him- 
self lived  to  eighty-nine,  that  whenever  very  aged 
witnesses  appeared  in  the  court  over  which  he  so 
long  presided,  it  was  his  wont  to  interrogate  them 
as  to  their  habits  of  life ;  and  with  the  result  that 
in  no  one  habit  was  there  any  general  concurrence, 
except  in  that  of  early  rising.  Anecdotes  of  this 
kind  are  for  the  njo.st  part  either  untrue  or  exag- 
gerated in  degree.  Early  rising  is  doubtless  in 
many  ways  favourable  to  health ;  but  it  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  guarantee  for  longevity.  Even  were 
the  story  in  question  true,  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  vigorous  vitality  in  these  instances  maintained 
the  habit,  than  that  the  habit  maintained  the 
vitality. 

What  has  just  been  said  about  exercises  of  the 
body  in  relation  to  longevity  will  in  great  measure 
apply  to  the  mental  functions  also. 

The  memory  is  undoubtedly  the  mental  faculty 
which  is  first  and  most  obviously  affected  by  old 
age.  This  wonderful  intermedium  between  body 
and  mind,  varying  so  greatly  in  different  indivi- 
duals, and  so  strangely  capricious  in  the  same  in- 
dividual from  the  accidents  of  the  day  or  hour, 
would  seem  to  partake  more  of  mere  mechanism 
than  any  other  of  the  intellectual  powers.  It  un- 
dergoes changes  more  explicitly  from  physical 
causes;  and  both  its  excellencies  and  defects  are 
marked  by  peculiarities  which  appear  to  belong  to 
conditions  of  organic  kind.  The  anomalies  of  me- 
mory in  advanced  life  are  familiar  to  every  one, 
especially  so  the  facts  of  the  early  forgctfulness  of 
names,  and  the  frequent  retention  of  things  long 
past,  while  recent  events  flit  away,  like  shadows, 
leaving  scarcely  a  trace  behind .  Or,  more  strangely 
still  (though  never,  perhaps,  without  some  morbid 
changes  of  brain),  the  obliteration  of  certain  classes 
of  events,  or  certain  subjects  of  memory,  as  if  by 
a  sort  of  mechanical  separation  from  everything 
else  abiding  in  this  mysterious  receptacle. 

The  importance  of  preserving  memory  in  its  in- 
tegrity, as  long  and  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  will 
probably  be  admitted.  Some  may  urge  that  an 
oblivion  of  things  past  is  the  best  security  for  a 
tranquil  old  age.  But  this  virtually  reduces  man 
to  a  mere  moiety  of  existence ;  and  the  same  rea- 
soning might  be  used  to  prove  that  utter  imbecility 
of  mind  is  a  blessing  in  this  latter  stage  of  life. 
Such  imbecility,  from  natural  causes,  often  occurs  ; 
but  we  have  no  title  to  consider  it  a  good,  or  to 
neglect  any  means  which  may  obviate  or  retard  it. 
We  will  not  venture  to  say  that  these  means  are 
many  or  certain.  As  regards  memory  in  particu- 
lar, all  that  can  be  done  at  this  period  of  life  is  to 
aid  in  giving  it  the  direction  which  circumstances 
make  desirable,  and  to  spare  it  those  painful  efforts 
at  recollection  which  seem  to  weaken  the  very 
faculty  they  exercise.  The  latter  remark  we  be- 
lieve to  be  of  valuable  application  to  other  periods, 
long  antecedent  to  old  age,  but  especially,  perhaps, 
to  that  time  when  the  faculty  is  first  felt  to  decline 
in  clearness  and  power. 


about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  or  four  huge 
stumps,  from  two  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  were 
taken  clean  out  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  The 
performance  seemed  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 
Indeed,  the  machinery  is  so  simple,  and  the  power 
applied,  the  lever,  so  universally  known,  that  the 
only  wonder  is,  that  its  application  to  its  present 
purpose  has  been  deferred  to  this  late  day.  With 
this  simple  horizontal  lever  and  a  good  strong  chain, 
the  clearing  of  heavy  timbered  land  is  bereft  of  all 
its  horror  of  hard  labour. 


Patent  Stump- Extractor.  —  Several  hundred 
persons  assembled  at  Moorestown,  to  witness  an- 
other illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  patent 
stump-extractor.  Without  any  effort  to  be  expe- 
ditious, one  tree,  some  80  to  100  feet  in  height,  and 


Tor  "  The  Friend." 

"Despise  not  the  Chastening  of  the  lord." 

The  blessed  assurance,  that  "all  things  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  those  that  love  the 
Lord,"  affords  encouragement  to  hold  fast  the 
faith  of  our  profession  without  wavering,  even 
though  we  may  be  permitted  to  be  tempted  and 
tried  until  the  anchor  of  our  souls  seems  to  be 
removed,  and  we  left  alone  to  buffet  with  the  wind 
and  waves  of  temptation.  This  has  been  the  ex- 
perience, at  seasons,  of  all  those  who  have  de- 
pended upon  that  sure  and  steadfast  hope  which 
entereth  within  the  vail.  The  church  has  ever  had 
its  trying  and  proving  seasons;  wherefore  we  are 
exhorted  to  think  not  strange  of  these,  as  though 
some  strange  or  new  thing  had  happened  to  us; 
for  the  Lord  will  have  a  tried  people  to  serve  him. 

The  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles,  all  had 
their  trials,  and  through  mucJi  tribulation,  entered 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was  testified  by  one  of 
these  that  "man  is  born  to  trouble;"  another  ex 
horts  that  "  though  a  man  may  live  many  yean 
and  rejoice  in  them  all,  let  him  remember  the  days 
of  darkness,  for  they  shall  be  many.''''  Wherefore 
it  behooves  us  to  seek  the  fortification  of  our  minds, 
through  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  laying  up  a  good 
foundation  against  the  time  of  trial,  which  must 
come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth,  that  so  we  may  be  enabled  to  en- 
dure it  without  murmuring  as  some  did  formerly, 
and  were  overthrown  in  the  wilderness. 

To  those  who  are  not  offended  in  Christ,  because 
of  the  sufferings  of  his  body,  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  is  still  applicable ;  "  There  are  they  that 
have  continued  with  me  in  my  temptations,"  and 
"  Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience, 
I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation, 
which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world  to  try  them 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth."  Happy  will  it  be  for 
us,  if  our  habitation  is  in  the  Truth ;  if  Christ  is 
the  foundation  of  our  hope ;  for  in  Him  is  the  mer- 
cy of  God  revealed  to  all  those  who  abide  in  Him, 
as  their  only  safe  dwelling-place. 

It  is  no  evidence  of  our  being  forsaken  that  we 
are  suffered  to  be  tempted  and  tried,  being  tossed 
as  with  a  tempest  and  not  comforted  ;  but  rather 
of  the  continued  mercy  of  Him  who  followeth  his 
children  with  the  rod  of  correction,  that  he  may 
turn  them  from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  to  delight 
themselves  in  Him,  trusting  in  his  mercy,  and 
committing  their  way  unto  him ;  that  he  may  bring 
"  forth  their  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  their 
judgment  as  the  noon-day." 

The  brightest  days  of  the  church  have  been 
those  wherein  she  hath  suffered  persecution  from 
without  ;  for  then  were  her  members  driven  and 
united  together,  in  holy  sympathy  and  the  fellow- 
ship in  suffering.  She  was  despised  and  hated  by 
the  world  for  her  apparent  want  of  form  and 
comeliness,  her  beauty  being  concealed  from  out- 
ward view ;  for  her  adorning  was  that  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  in  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart. 
As  it  is  written,  "  The  king's  daughter  is  all  glo- 
rious within."  Because  of  the  endeavour  to  turn 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  light  of  Christ  in 


their  cam  hearts,  the  servants  of  the  Lord  have 
been  derided  and  persecuted  ;  being  esteemed  as 
fools  for  their  trust  in,  and  direction  to,  the  inward 
light  and  power  of  Truth,  as  the  guide  and  support 
of  the  followers  of  Christ.  But  these  things  were 
not  permitted  to  move  them  from  the  immutable 
foundation,  for  they  knew  in  whom  they  had  be 
lieved  and  were  persuaded  that  He  was  able  to 
keep  them  against  that  day  when  inquisition  shall 
be  made  for  blood. 

But  when,  after  great  persecutions  and  sufferings, 
the  church  was  delivered  from  its  manifold  outward 
trials,  there  sprang  up  in  licr  micht,  the  love  of  the 
world — because  of  the  prevalence  of  outward  ease 
— causing  many  to  turn  aside  irom  the  simple  and 
self-denying  way  of  the  cross,  to  seek  the  honours, 
the  profits,  and  the  pleasures  of  this  life.  And 
when,  through  the  prevalence  of  outward  prosper- 
ity and  ease,  this  defection  became  stronger  and 
stronger,  separating  many  hearts  from  the  love  and 
fellowship  of  the  gospel — and  inducing  them  tc 
despise  the  pure  witness  for  Truth,  they  sought 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  creature,  to  open  an  easim 
way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  than  that  which  ii 
revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  taught  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  secret  of  the  heart.  Thei 
came  the  visitation  of  the  Lord's  judgments, 
turn  again  unto  righteousness ;  and  the  folly 
their  course  was  manifested,  by  contention  aD( 
divisions  which  followed,  as  the  legitimate  fruit  o 
a  worldly  spirit. 

The  endeavour  to  resist  the  current  of  wronj 
things  in  the  church,  by  the  exercise  of  huma7 
wisdom  and  policy  merely,  must  prove  futile  am 
fruitful  of  harm,  confirming  the  testimony,  tha 
"the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousne: 
of  God;"  and  that  the  wisdom  of  man  is  foolish 
ness  with  Him,  leading  to  error  on  the  right,  a 
well  as  on  the  left.  Wherefore  we  may  conclnd 
that  the  only  means  whereby  we  can  be  enabled  t' 
avoid  the  one  or  the  other,  is  by  keeping  a  shigl 
eye  to  the  pointing  of  Truth  in  our  own  hearts 
humbly  submitting  to  the  dispensations  and  re 
quirements  of  Divine  Providence,  trusting  in  h' 
wisdom  and  mercy;  and,  in  all  our  trials 
temptations,  casting  our  burden  upoii  Him  who  i 
the  healer  of  breaches,  and  the  restorer  of  path 
to  dwell  in,  and  is  "  able  to  keep  us  from  falling  || 
and  finally  to  present  us  faultless  before  the  pre  |, 
sencc  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy." 
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often  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  excavation, 
and  clad  in  the  dress  peculiar  to  the  slave.  Here, 
then,  among  this  despised  class  of  the  population, 
the  workmen  in  the  catacombs  had  provided  for 
themselves  and  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  a  secure 
retreat — a  retreat  which  became  the  established 
refuge  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  number  of 
the  Christian  labourers  in  the  catacombs  was  in- 
creased, and  this  garrison  of  the  church  continual- 
ly recruited  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  were 
condemned  (as  was  the  practice  of  the  time)  to 
labour  in  the  sand-pits  as  the  punishment  for  aban- 
doning the  ancient  Roman  faith.  If  we  read  of  a 
Christian  dragged  before  the  tribunal,  or  exposed 
to  the  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  we  are  apt  to 
think  of  him  as  one  of  a  scattered  community,  few 
in  number,  and  politically  insignificant.  But  all 
the  while  there  existed  literally  beneath  the  surfiice 
of  Roman  society,  a  population  unheeded,  uncared 
for,  vaguely  thought  and  spoken  of,  a  population 
strong-hearted,  of  quick  impulses,  nerved  alike  to 
isuffer  or  to  die  ;  and  in  numbers,  resolution  and 
physical  force  sufficient  to  have  caused  their  op- 
pressors to  quail  before  them.  But  the  sword  had 
not  yet  been  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
'Submissive,  in  these  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth, 
to  the  powers  that  be,  for  their  Redeemer's  sake, 
'the  early  Christians  lived  and  died  ;  and  here  they 
'found  their  sepulchre." 

'  "  In  these  numerous  excavations,  slaves  and 
persons  of  the  lowest  class,  who  could  not  aiford 
ithe  cost  of  a  funeral  pile,  were  usually  buried. 
You  remember  how  Horace  compliments  Masoeuas 
Ion  his  having  rescued  the  pits  left  by  the  sand- 
Idiggers  on  the  Equiline  Hill  from  so  base  a  use  as 
[that  of  being  the  common  sepulchre  of  the  vilest 
jof  the  people.  Here,  too,  we  find  again  the  in- 
[fluence  of  Christianity.  The  records  of  the  an- 
[cient  world  prove,  what  we  still  see  exhibited  in 
the  cemeteries  of  Egypt,  that  social  distinctions 
survived  even  death,  and  that  separate  burial 
places  were  assigned  to  the  different  ranks  of  so- 
ciety ;  as  well  as  to  different  families.  It  was  re- 
served for  Christianity  first  to  deposite  side  by  side 
persons  unconnected  with  each  other,  except  by  the 
profession  of  a  common  faith.  For  three  hundred 
years  the  Christians  of  Rome  found  sepulture  in 
these  recesses  ;  and  in  the  still  extant  memorials  of 
their  trials  and  sufferings  during  persecution,  we 
Bee  the  purity  and  depth  of  their  religious  convic- 
tions. The  very  name  '  cemetery,'  '  place  of  re- 
pose,' found  for  the  first  time  in  the  inscriptions  of 
the  catacombs,  points  to  a  feeling  of  hope,  and  a 
belief  in  immortality.  Rude  though  the  mural 
pictures  may  be,  they  suggest  all  that  is  exalted  in 
heroism  and  sublime  in  charity.  We  read  in  the 
inscriptions  no  record  of  their  sufferings,  for  death 
was  hailed  by  them  as  the  gate  of  everlasting  hap- 
piness, which  they  rejoiced  to  decorate  with  pleas- 
ing symbols  and  flowers ;  we  can  trace  no  tokens 
Df  hostility  against  their  persecutors,  for  they  had 
learned  that  the  Christian  must  forgive  :  '  There  is 
no  sign  of  mourning,  no  token  of  resentment,  no 
expression  of  vengeance;  all  breathes  softness, 
benevolence,  charity!' 

"  Let  me  quote  an  inscription  discovered  by 
Arighi  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes,  which  com- 
prises almost  all  that  is  affecting  in  the  details  of 
ancient  martyrdom,  as  well  as  the  union  of  differ- 
ent social  grades  in  the  bonds  of  that  faith  which 
drew  closely  together  the  master  and  the  slave. 
•  Here  lies  Uordianus,  Nuncius  of  Gaul,  murdered 
for  the  faith  with  his  whole  family.  They  rest  in 
peace.  The  handmaid  Theophila  has  erected  this.' 
The  uncouth  Latinity  and  strange  orthography  of 
these  epitaphs  aflbrcl  the  clearest  proof  as  to  the 
rank  and  education  of  the  persons  who  composed 


and  engraved  them ;  while  the  same  story,  elo- 
quent in  its  simplicity,  runs  through  them  all, — 
the  story  which  tells  the  hope  of  the  Christian,  the 
resignation  of  the  martyr.  Enter  the  hall  of  the 
Vatican,  called  Lapidarian,  or  Ddle  Lapidi.  On 
one  side  of  this  long  corridor  you  read  the  collected 
inscriptions  that  have  been  taken  from  the  cata- 
combs ;  on  the  other  side  are  the  monumental  in- 
scriptions of  pagan  Rome,  gathered  from  the  ruins 
of  the  '  Eternal  Citj'.'  The  thought  conveyed  by 
each  Christian  epitaph,  as  contrasted  with  the  al- 
most unvarying  language  of  the  heathen  grave- 
stones, forcibly  strikes  the  mind.  The  pagan  in- 
scription breathes  the  very  accents  of  despair. 
Beneath  lie  buried  the  love  of  the  survivors,  the 
hopes  of  the  departed ;  there,  the  dead  enter  the 
portals  of  that  tomb  which  to  them  is  an  '  eternal 
abode.'  '  0  relentless  fortune !'  wrote  a  mother 
over  her  infant  child, '  who  delightest  in  cruel  death, 
why  is  Maximus  so  suddenly  snatched  from  me  !' 
On  another  grave-stone  we  read,  '  To  the  divine 
manes  of  Titus  Claudius  Secundus,  who  lived  fifty- 
seven  years.  Baths,  wine,  love,  make  life  what  it 
is.  Farewell!  farewell!'  With  such  sentiments 
as  these  contrast  the  following : — '  In  Christ,  Alex- 
ander is  not  dead,  but  lives  beyond  the  stars !  His 
body  rests  in  this  tomb  !'  Or  compare  the  thought 
which,  almost  without  an  exception,  is  expressed 
by  each  Christian  epitaph, — '  In  Peace!'  " 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Great  End  of  life, 

We  naturally  love  to  have  the  soul  filled.  We 
gaze  upon  the  everlasting  brow  of  the  mountain 
which  rises  beetling  and  threatening  over  our 
heads,  and  the  feeling  of  admiration  which  fills 
the  soul  is  delightful.  We  gaze  upon  the  ocean 
rolling  in  its  mighty  waves,  and  listen  to  its  hoarse 
voice  responding  to  the  spirit  of  the  storm  which 
hangs  over  it,  and  we  feel  an  awe,  and  the  emotion 
of  sublimity  rises  in  the  soul.  So  it  is  with  the 
desires.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  delight- 
ful in  having  the  mind  filled  with  a  great  and  a 
noble  purpose — such  a  purpose  as  may  lawfully 
absorb  all  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  kindle 
every  desire  of  the  soul.  Who  ever  reared  a 
dwelling  perfect  enough  to  meet  the  desires  of  the 
soul  ?  \Vho  ever  had  a  sufficiency  of  wealth,  or 
of  honours,  when  these  were  the  grand  objects  of 
pursuit?  Who  ever  had  the  thirst  quenched  by 
drinking  here?  And  who  ever  had  an  earthly 
object  engrossing  the  heart,  which  did  not  leave 
room  for  restlessness,  a  desire  of  change,  and  a 
fretting  and  chafing  in  its  pursuit?  Not  so  when 
the  glory  of  God  fills  the  soul,  and  the  eye  is  fixed 
on  that  as  the  great  end  of  life.  You  may  live 
near  him,  and  draw  continually  nearer ;  and  the 
soul  docs  not  feel  the  passion  of  envy,  or  jealousy, 
or  disappointment,  as  she  comes  near  the  object  of 
her  desires. 

Having,  increases  the  desire  for  more,  and  more 
is  added ;  for  sin  has  no  connection  with  the  gift. 

They  who  are  near  the  throne,  are  full  of  this 
one  thought, — how  can  we  do  most  to  promote  the 
glory  of  Him  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forever  ? 
No  contracted  plans,  no  trifling  thoughts,  no  low 
cares  enter  their  bosoms;  for  they  are  already 
filled.  *  *  *  *  * 

You  need  a  principle  which  will  lead  you  to  be 
active  for  the  welfare  of  men.  Your  reason  and 
conscience  may  decide,  that  you  ought  to  live  for 
the  good  of  your  species ;  and,  at  times,  you  may 
rouse  up ;  but  the  moving  power  is  not  uniform 
and  steady. 

You  need  a  principle  which  will  ever  keep  you 
alive  to  duty.  Yon  can  act  but  a  few  days  upon 
earth,     Between  every  rising  and  setting  sun,  mul- 


titudes drop  into  eternity.  Your  turn  will  come 
shortly.  You  will  soon  know  whether  you  are 
forever  to  wear  a  crown,  or  be  clothed  with  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt, — soon  know  how  bright 
that  crown  is,  or  how  deep  that  despair  is.  All 
the  retributions  of  the  eternal  world  will  soon  be 
rolled  upon  you,  and  you  want  a  principle  abiding 
within  you,  which  will  bear  you  on  in  duty,  active, 
laborious,  self-denying,  widening  your  influence, 
and  adding  strength  to  your  character  and  hopes 
through  life  ;  but  this  principle  is  to  be  obtained 
only  by  seeking  His  approbation  from  whom  you 
receive  every  mercy  that  has  ever  visited  your 
heart,  every  joy  that  has  cheered  you,  and  every 
hope  for  which  the  heart  longs. 

JouN  Todd. 

From  tho  LoDdon  Friend. 

On  the  Geographic  Origin  of  the  Camraonly  CscJ 
Species  of  Plants. 

In  the  year  1807,  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
wrote,  "  The  original  country  of  those  vegetables 
which  are  most  useful  to  man,  and  which  have  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  most  remote  epochs,  is  a  secret 
as  impenetrable  as  that  of  the  original  habitation 
of  our  domestic  animals.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
home  of  those  grasses  which  furnish  the  principal 
nutriment  of  the  Mongolian  and  Caucasian  races. 
We  know  not  what  region  has  produced,  sponta- 
neously, wheat,  barley,  oats  and  rye ;  and  the 
plants  which  constitute  the  natural  riches  of  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  tropical  latitudes  have  never 
yet  been  found  in  a  wild  state."  It  is  not  needful, 
nor  would  it  be  profitable,  to  reproduce  here  the 
varying  hypotheses  which  have  been  propounded 
by  the  numerous  authors  who  have  treated  upon 
this  subject ;  to  narrate  how  one  sugsrested  the  in- 
undation of  continents  since  the  opening  of  the 
historic  period  ;  how  another  argued  that  specific 
forms  are  liable  to  immense  variation,  under  the 
influence  exercised  by  external  circumstances,  and 
that  wheat,  for  instance,  had  been  in  this  way  pro- 
duced by  cultivation  from  certain  wayside  grasses ; 
or  a  third  advanced  the  notion  that  the  seeds  of 
the  common  officinal  plants  had  been  received  as  a 
gift  direct  from  the  Deity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that, 
during  the  fifty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
above  sentence  was  written,  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  most  of  the  departments 
of  physical  science,  and  that  botanical  geography 
has  kept,  at  any  rate,  an  average  place  in  the  on- 
ward movement.  Many  parts  of  both  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  which  were  then  very  imper- 
fectly known,  have  since  been  carefully  examined 
and  reported  upon.  Historic  and  linguistic  data 
from  a  vast  range  of  sources  have  been  searched 
out  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter,  and  it  is 
now  found  that  we  are  able  to  trace  almost  all  of 
them  to  their  original  homes  and  primitive  condi- 
tions, so  as  to  be  enabled  to  possess  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  confidence  in  the  safety  and  accuracy  of 
our  conclusions.  In  the  present  paper,  wo  propose 
to  take  the  best  known  of  these  plants  and  to  re- 
capitulate briefly  under  each  what  is  known  of  its 
origin,  and  the  history  of  its  cultivation.  The 
subject  comes  home  to  the  appreciation  of  all.  Of 
the  standard  works  upon  it,  Meyen's  I'flanzengeo- 
graphie,  which  has  been  translated  and  issued  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Ray  Society,  is  known  only 
to  a  small  circle  of  the  scientific  ;  and  of  the  great 
work  recently  published  by  the  younger  De  Can- 
dolle,  it  is  probable  that  very  few  copies  have  as 
yet  reached  this  country. 

First,  then,  let  us  take  the  species  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  their  rooti  and  bulbs.  The  Potatoo 
{Solti/iitm  tuherostan)  was  grown  at  the  epoch  of 
the  discovery  pf  Apjerips,  from  Chili  to  New  Gra- 
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Eada,  and  also  in  North  Carolina,  Tvhenee  it  was 
brought  by  the  expedition  of  Ealeigh,  in  1585  or 
1586.  Clu&ius,  who  describes  and  figures  the  plant 
in  a  work  he  wrote,  tajs  that  he  received  his  speci- 
mens in  1568,  from  the  governor  of  Mens,  to 
whom  it  was  given  by  some  one  who  visited  JBel- 
gium  in  the  suite  of  the  papal  legate.  It  reached 
Italy  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  doubtless  was 
brought  to  the  latter  countries  direct  from  South 
America.  It  grows  wild  in  Peru,  whence  it  was 
sent  by  Caldcleugh,  in  the  year  1822,  to  the  Horti 
cultural  Society  of  London ;  and  also  amongst  the 
Cordilleras  of  Chili,  and  in  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez  ;  the  same  celebrated  from  its 
connection  with  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  original  of 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe.  Allied  species  are  found 
amongst  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Andes,  in  the 
direction  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  amongst  the  moun 
tains  of  Mexico. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  {Helianthus  iubcrosiis) 
has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  since  the  commence 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  has  no  spe- 
cial connection  with  the  Holy  City  ;  the  particular 
name  being  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Italian 
Girasole.  It  is  evidently  a  nauve  of  America ; 
but  what  part  is  not  distinctly  ascertained.  The 
weight  of  probability  seems  in  favour  of  Peru,  and 
two  or  three  species  occur  amongst  the  Andes. 

The  Radish  {Haphamts  sativus)  is  grown 
tensively  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  many  p 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  According  to  Gay,  the 
Rn-pania  agria,  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Arniuraciu 
of  the  Romans  is  most  likely  another  species,  the 
Raphanvs  viaritimus  of  Smith,  which  grows  wild 
on  the  sea-coast  from  England,  eastward  to  the 
Caspian  Sea.  And  he  suggests  that  our  cultivated 
radish  has  been  originally  brought  from  China. 

The  Carrot  {Daitcus  Carota)  was  grown  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  has  gradually  taken 
more  important  position   as  agriculture  has  been 
more  fully  perfected.     It  grows  wild  in  Britain  and 
throughout  Continental  Europe. 

The  Onion  {^Allium  Cepa)  has  been  cultivated 
from  a  very  early  era,  as  a  crowd  of  Chinese, 
Sanscrit,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  appellations 
testify ;  first  in  Southern  Aisia,  and  on  the 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  now  it  is  spread  almost 
universally  from  Britain  to  Japan.  From  th; 
■wide  dispersion  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  where  it  is 
really  wild  ;  but  it  seems  likely  to  have  taken  its 
origin  in  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  in  Western 
Asia. 

Beet  [Beta  vulgaris)  was  grown  at  an  early 
date,  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  by  both  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  is  a  plant  of  great  susceptibility 
to  variation  under  the  influence  of  culture.  What 
seems  to  be  the  type  of  the  species  grows  wild  in 
sandy  ground,  from  the  Canary  Islands  round  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Persia. 

Next  we  come  to  the  species  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  their  stems. 

Hemp  (Camiabis  sativa)  has  been  grown  from 
time  immemorial  in  India,  both  for  textile  uses  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  exhilarant  properties  of  its 
leaves,  flowers  and  seeds.  It  is  not  mentioned  ii 
the  Old  Testament,  nor  found  amongst  the  Egyp 
tian  mummies.  It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Celtic 
tribes,  and  also  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In 
jii^e  collection  of  Jewish  laws,  called  the  Mischna, 
,whic|h  jwas  made  after  the  commencement  of  the 
JRoman  dojr^inatjon,  its  textile  properties  are  ex- 
plained, as  if  lit,tle  known  at  the  time  by  those  to 
whom  the  worli:  ^is  a|d,df,eEBed,  At  the  present  day 
at  is  cultivated  in  Egy.p^^  pT  ^be  sake  of  its  juice, 
|from  which  the  intoxiciting  liq^o^|Callfid  hasheesh 
is  prepared  by  fermentation.'  It  is  evidently  a 
flajiye'  oif  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  probably 


principally  of  the  countries  which  border  upon  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

I'lax  (Limim  itaitatissimhtn)  is  also  a  plant  of 
great  importance,  and  very  early  culture.  The 
Egyptian  mummies  are  enveloped  in  flaxen  fabrics, 
and  the  sculptures  of  the  catacombs  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  having  been  employed  for  useful  purposes  at 
a  very  remote  epoch.  It  was  early  known  to  the 
German  and  Celtic  races,  and  was  grown  by  the 
Sansciit  tribes  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  to  be  pro- 
cured from  its  seeds.  Like  hemp,  it  is  indigenous 
in  Western  Asia  ;  but  it  should  be  remarked  that 
De  Candolle  doubts  whether  the  plants  formerly 
grown  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  India,  belong  in 
reality  to  one  and  the  same  species. 

Ol  Sugar-cane,  authors  enumerate  three  species 
—  Saccharitm  officinale,  S.  vidacium^  and  S.  ai- 
nen&e.  5.  officinale  is  the  Indian,  -S.  sinense  the 
Chinese  species;  and  in  both  cases  the  culture 
mounts  up  to  a  very  early  date.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment does  not  speak  of  sugar,  so  that  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  had  not  reached  Babylon  at  the  era 
of  the  Jewish  captivity.  It  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  only  as  grown  in  Asia.  It 
was  brought  by  the  Arabs  to  Egypt,  and  thence 
transported  to  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Spain.  Don 
Henry  took  it  to  Madeira  in  1420  ;  it  was  carried 
to  the  Canaries  in  1503;  introduced  to  San  Do- 
mingo and  Brazil  shortly  afterwards,  and  thence 
spread  widely  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of 
America.  To  the  Mauritius  it  was  taken  when 
the  French  first  planted  a  colony  there.  Whether 
the  three  species  are  really  distinct  is  a  doubtful 
question ;  not  one  of  them  has  been  seen  in  an  in- 
disputably aboriginal  state,  but  there  seems  nc 
doubt  that  5.  sinense  is  a  native  of  China,  and  /S. 
(fficivale  of  Hindostan. 

Of  the  plants  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their 
leaves  we  will  take,  first,  the  vegetables  commonly 
used  for  culinary  purposes. 

The  multiform  varieties  of  Cabbage  and  Cauli 
flower  are  usually  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  Brassica  oleracea,  a  species  which  grows  wild 
on  the  shores  of  Britain  and  W^estern  Europe. 
Two  varieties  are  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  j 
but  the  Latin  name  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Celtic  rather  than  the  Greek.  The  cultivation 
of  these  plants  was  widely  diffused  in  ancient  times 
in  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  but  to  India  and 
China  they  seem  to  have  been  carried  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date.  Whether  they  owe  their 
origin  to  B.  oleracea  alone,  or  have  been  modifiec' 
from  that  and  two  or  three  other  closely  allied  spe 
cies  which  inhabit  Southern  Europe,  is  a  doubtful 
point ;  but  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  most  likely 
alternative. 

The  Lettuce  was  grown  throughout  the  extent  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  in  Ancient  Greece,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  in  Persia,  in  the  time  of 
Cambyses.  It  appears  to  be  a  comparatively  re- 
cent introduction  to  India  and  China.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  product  of  the  cultivation  of 
Lactuca  Variola,  a  species  widely  difi'used  through 
Europe  and  Western  Asia.  The  culture  of  Chi- 
cory [Ciclwriuni  Intyhus)  is  very  ancient,  and  be- 
gan either  in  Egypt  or  Greece.  It  is  w  ild  through- 
out Europe,  except  in  Lapland,  and  also  in  West- 
ern Asia.  The  other  species  (C.  Endivia),  which 
has  often  been  confounded  with  it,  inhabits  Nepaul 
and  Cashmere. 

The  Spinach  [Spinacia  olprapea)  was  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  seems  to  have  be 
first  grown  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  to  have  been 
carried  to  Europe  at  a  comparatively  modern  date. 
What  appears  to  be  the  same  plant  has  been  found 
wild  by  Dr.  Carl  Koch  in  Caucasian  Geprgia. 

Next  we  ?fill  take  a  couple  of  plants,  the  leaves 


of  which  are  brought  into  yery  frequent  requisi 
tion. 

There  are  two  well-known  and  clearly  distinc 
American  species  of  Tobacco ;  one  [JSicotiam 
Tabacum)  grows  principally  in  the  South,  and  ap 
parently  a  native  of  Brazil,  the  other  (iV.  rvstica 
grown  principally  in  the  North,  and  apparently  ; 
native  of  Mexico.  The  circumstances  which  at 
tended  their  introduction  to  Europe  are  well  knowi 
Two  other  species  are  reported  from  Asia,  but  thei 
real  distinctness  is  doubtiul ;  and  it  is  not  unlikel 
they  are  only  the  American  plants  under  modifiei 
circumstances  of  climate  and  culture. 

The  Tea  plant  ( Thea  Chinensis)  has  been  cul 
tivated  in  China  for  thousands  of  years.  Ther 
are  two  diflerent  forms,  2'.  viridis  and  T.  bohei 
considered  by  some  as  distinct  species.  It  ha 
been  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Assam,  and  probabl 
originally  extended  in  an  indigenous  conditio 
throughout  China,  Cochin  China,  and  Ava.  Thoug 
mentioned  so  often  in  the  old  Chinese  legend 
has  no  Sanscrit  name,  as  would  have  been  like! 
to  have  been  the  case  if  the  culture  had  spread  i 
an  early  date  so  far  westward  as  to  reach  Hit 
dostan. 

Of  plants  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  flowei 
we  must  only  mention  the  Hop  [Humulus  Iwpulus 
It  was  used  by  the  ancient  Celts  and  Germans 
but  as  the  plant  is  spread  in  a  wild  state  froi 
Britain  eastward  to  Siberia,  it  is  possible  that 
was  not  submitted  to  cultivation  so  soon  as  thi 
might  lead  us  to  suppose  ;  lut,  at  any  rate  in  Cer 
tral  Europe,  it  has  been  propagated  by  artificia 
means  for  several  centuries. 

CTo  be  concluded.) 

SeSected. 
PRAYER  IN  TEMPTATION. 

Father,  unto  Thee  I  niise 

Ko  appeal  for  length  of  days  ; 

Nor  for  friends,  my  way  to  cheer — 

I  have  many  kind  and  dear; 

Wealth  it  were  but  sin  to  choose. 

Having  all  I  rightly  use: 

Neither  ask  I  health's  increase. 

Since  my  days  and  nights  are  peace: 

But  in  utter  hopelessness 

I  am  come  to  ask  Thee  this : — 

Save  me  from  the  snbtle  sin 

Which  assaileth  from  within  ; 

And  my  heart  that  shows  to  Thee 

All  its  insufficiency, 

Brings  but  this  one  adjuration — 
Save  me  always  from  temptation. 


Not  when  foes  my  steps  surround. 

Then  I  know  -jrhere  help  is  found  ; 

Not  when  pain  and  grief  I  feel, 

He  who  smites  is  strong  to  heal ;. 

And  onr  Father's  darkest  way 

Leads  at  last  but  to  the  day  ; 

Though  He,  in  their  chambers  deepy 

Giveth  His  beloved  sleep  ; 

Yet  with  importunity 

Do  I  come  and  cry  to  Thee ; 

Now  while  health  and  hope  are  strongf 

While  my  days  .are  good  and  long, 

Save  me  from  the  -wretched  art 

Of  my  own  deceitfol  heart ; 

God  of  prayer  and  of  salvation, 
Save  me  from  Shis  great  temptation  I 

Phoebe  Gary. 

TRUE  WISDOM  LOOKING  UPWARD. 
Ah  1  when  did  wisdom  covet  length  of  days, 
Or  seek  its  bliss  in  pleasnre,  wealth,  or  praise  ? 
No  :  wisdom  views  with  an  indifferent  eye 
All  finite  joys,  all  blessings  bom  to  die. 
The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immorta)  gaest, 
■  Compelled  to  starre  at  an  unreal  feast; 
A  spark  that  npwards  tends  by  natore's  force  ;: 
A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  sonrce; 
A  drop  dissevered  from  the  boundless  sea ; 
A  moment  parted  from  eternity  ! 
A  pilgrim  panting  for  a  rest  to  come  ; 
An  exile,  anxious  for  his  native  home. 

H.  K.  While. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

BIOfiRiPHlCAl  SKETCHES. 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  268.) 
PETER   ANDREWS. 

On  the  16th  day  of  the  Third  month,  1747, 
mith  certificates  of  unity  from  Burlington  Monthly 
Meeting,  Peter  Andrews  and  his  beloved  friend, 
John  Woolman,  left  their  homes  to  visit  Friends  in 
Kew  England.  They  attended  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing on  Long  Island,  held  in  that  month,  dur- 
ing which  they  "  had  some  edilying  meetings." 
John  Woolman  says,  "After  this,  my  companion 
and  I  visited  Friends  on  Long  Island ;  and, 
through  the  mercies  of  God,  were  helped  in  the 
work." 

Beside  attending  the  established  meetings  of 
Friends,  they  were  at  a  general  meeting  at  Sela- 
whet,  principally  composed  of  members  of  other 
societies ;  this,  although  little  was  said  in  the  mi- 
nistry, was  a  good  meeting.  Another  large  meet- 
ing, held  in  a  dwelling  at  Oyster  Bay,  was,  "  through 
the  springing  up  of  living  waters,  a  day  to  be 
thanklully  remembered.''  From  Long  Island,  they 
passed  over  on  to  the  main  land,  and  proceeding 
north,  took  meetings  at  Oblong,  Kine-Partners, 
and  New  Milford.  In  these  places  they  met  with 
some,  educated  as  Presbyterians,  who,  through  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  their  minds, 
were  drawn  from  the  vanities  of  the  world,  to  an  in- 
ward acquaintance  with  Him.  They  then  passed 
through  Connecticut,  to  Rhode  Island,  and  after 
visiting  Friends  generally  in  these  parts,  went 
through  Boston,  and  as  far  east  as  Dover.  On 
their  return  they  visited  Nantucket,  and  thence 
coming  back  to  the  main  land,  were  at  meeting 
about  Dartmouth.  They  then  returned  to  Long 
Island,  and,  after  attending  some  meetings  on  that 
island,  proceeded  homewards.  They  reached  their 
dwellings,  Seventh  mo.  13th,  having  ridden  "  about 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  sailed  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty." 

Of  this  journey  John  Woolman  writes,  "  We 
were  sometimes  in  much  weakness,  and  laboured 
under  discouragements;  and  at  other  times,  through 
the  renewed  manifestations  of  Divine  love,  we  had 
seasons  of  refreshment,  wherein  the  power  of  Truth 
prevailed.  We  were  taught,  by  renewed  experi- 
ence, to  labour  for  an  inward  stillness ;  at  no  time 
to  seek  for  words,  but  to  live  in  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
and  utter  that  to  the  people  which  Truth  opened  to 
us.  My  beloved  companion  and  I  belonged  to  one 
meeting,  came  forth  in  the  ministry  near  the  same 
time,  and  were  inwardly  united  in  the  work  :  he 
was  about  thirteen  years  older  than  I,  bore  the 
heaviest  burthen,  and  was  an  instrument  of  the 
greate.'-t  use." 

In  the  year  1749,  Peter  Andrews  was  at  Chop- 
tank  Yearly  Meeting  with  divers  Friends ;  in 
1752,  at  Little  Creek;  and  in  1754,  at  Shrews- 
bury Yearly  Meeting,  at  both  places,  with  Thomas 
Brown,  of  Philadelphia.  Of  these,  and  the  other 
religious  services  in  which  he  was  engaged  before 
his  visit  to  Europe,  no  account  has  reached  us. 
Having  been  for  some  time  under  a  religious  con- 
cern to  visit  England,  he  found  himself  constrained 
towards  the  close  of  1754,  to  arrange  his  outward 
affairs,  so  that  if  it  pleased  his  divine  Master,  to 
call  him  from  works  to  rewards,  whilst  absent  in 
a  foreign  land,  his  property  might  present  no  dififi- 
culties  to  his  widow  and  friends  to  settle.  Early 
in  the  year  1755,  he  spread  his  concern  before 
Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  which,  uniting  with 
him  therein,  directed  a  certificate  prepared.  This 
was  issued  Third  mo.  3d.     A  valuable  ministering 


Friend  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting  being  un- 
der a  similar  concern,  obtained  a  certificate  of 
unity  from  that  meeting.  At  the  Spring  Jlctting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders,  on  the  31st  of  the  Third 
mo.,  they  each  laid  their  prospects  before  the  meet- 
ing, as  well  as  the  certificates  from  their  subordinate 
meetings.  The  matter  claiming  the  weighty  consi- 
deration of  Friends,  and  there  being  a  large  expres- 
sion of  unity  with  the  concern  of  Peter  Andrews, 
an  endorsement  for  his  certificate  was  prepared, 
placed  upon  it,  and  signed  Fourth  mo.  1st.  On 
the  prospect  of  his  friend  from  Haddonfield, 
"though  much  tenderness  and  respect  appeared," 
"  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  meeting  that  it  is  not 
now  the  time  for  him  to  proceed  therein,  and  he 
was  lovingly  and  solidly  advised  to  wait  in  pa- 
tience till  way  can  be  made  for  him  with  the  free 
unity  and  concurrence  of  Friends." 

Peter  Andrews  embarked  for  Great  Britain, 
about  the  SOth  of  the  Fourth  month,  1755.  He 
landed  in  the  south  of  England,  early  in  the  Sixth 
month,  and  proceeded  directly  to  London.  In  the 
language  of  Edmond  Peckover,  who  was  much  with 
him,  whilst  in  England,  "He  was  very  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  brethren,  and  had  very  good  service 
during  his  short  stay  there  at  that  time.  He  was 
very  desirous  of  being  at  the  ensuing  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  York,  and  in  company  with  seve- 
ral Friends,  he  went  as  direct  to  the  said  city  as 
he  well  could,  about  200  miles.  [He  reached 
York]  on  the  24th  of  the  Sixth  month,  at  which 
time  the  said  Yearly  Meeting  began.  Our  dear 
Friend  had  a  very  memorable,  solid,  weighty  op- 
portunity in  ministry  at  the  opening  of  the  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders.  In  the  succeeding 
meetings  for  worship,  he  was  mostly  silent,  yet  in 
those  for  discipline,  he  was  divinely  led  to  set  forth 
the  nature,  and  good  end  and  tendency  of  such 
meetings ;  zealously  pressing  the  members  thereof 
to  keep  them  up  in  the  same  wisdom  and  power  in 
which  they  were  first  established.  He  very  evi- 
dently set  forth  that  they  proceeded  from  the  same 
good  root  and  foundation,  which  first  called,  and 
gathered  our  forefathers  to  be  a  peculiar  people 
unto  God.  [His  service  herein]  was  to  the  no 
small  edification  and  comfort  of  many  sincere- 
hearted  Friends  who  rejoiced  greatly  in  having  his 
company.  They  cannot  but  be  fresh  at  times  in 
their  remembrance,  and  his  service,  as  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters,  according  to  the  wise  man's  ob- 
servation, which  '  shall  be  found  after  many  days.' 

"  After  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  the 
largest  known  there  for  many  years,  was  ended,  he 
went  to  Pickering,  where  a  very  large  meeting  for 
worship  is  annually  kept,  in  which  he  had  season- 
able and  profitable  service.  He  visited  many  places 
in  that  county,  visiting  the  churches,  which  were 
greatly  refreshed  and  edified  by  his  labours  of  love. 
[These  meetings  were  sometimes  held  in  silence], 
although  appointed  on  his  account,  generally  large, 
and  expectation  high.  His  eye  being  single  to  his 
great  Master,  he  often  was  led  to  famish  the  too 
eager  desire  after  words.  For  several  public  meet- 
ings he  had  nothing  to  say,  which,  though  a  great 
disappointment  for  the  present,  yet  it  afterwards 
appeared  there  was  no  small  service  in  it. 

"He  was  at  Yarm,  Stockton,  Bainbrigg,  and 
several  other  meetings,  in  and  about  the  Dales,  and 
then  came  to  Leeds, Bradford,  Wakefield,  and  Don- 
caster,  so  into  Lincolnshire,  which  county  he  visited 
pretty  generally,  also  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Coming 
into  Norfolk,  he  reached  Norwich,  Eleventh  mo. 
15th,  1765.  He  was  at  most,  if  not  all,  the  meet- 
ings in  Norfolk,  then  passed  into  Suffolk,  and 
[visited  the  meetings  generally  therein,  then  info] 
Essex,  and  reached  London  the  latter  end  of  the 
First  month,   1756.     There   he   remained   a  few 


weeks,  being  exceedingly  ill,  yet  was  at  most  of 
the  meetings  in  that  large  city.  His  company  was 
very  grateful  to  the  churches  there,  and  he  was 
very  serviceable  in  affairs  relating  to  the  Society 
in  Pennsylvania,  at  that  critical  conjuncture. 

"  He  then  went  back  to  Essex,  so  into  Hereford- 
shire, parts  of  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  Glou- 
cestershire, and  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Bristol,  in  the  Fifth  month,  and  had  good  service 
both  in  their  public  meetings  for  worship,  and 
in  those  for  discipline.  [His  labours]  were  well 
received,  and,  it  is  hoped,  have  made  lasting  impres- 
sions on  the  minds  of  many.  His  illness  continued 
heavy  upon  him,  but  did  not  hinder  him  from  tra- 
velling. He  passed  through  Gloucestershire  and 
Oxfordshire  on  his  way  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
London,  in  the  Sixth  month.  [He  staid  in  that 
city  during  the  Yearly  Meeting,  although  his  ill- 
ness was  very  heavy  upon  him,]  and  was  enabled 
to  bear  several  living  testimonies,  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  of  power." 

From  London  he  proceeded  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing at  Colchester,  in  which  he  was  wonderfully 
supported  to  plead  his  Master's  cause,  and  from 
thence  the  week  following  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
at  Woodbridge. 

The  testimony  of  Suffolk  Quarterly  Meeting, 
after  stating  his  attendance  at  the  above  meetings, 
adds,  "  Our  Quarterly  Meeting  being  on  Second- 
day,  the  28th  of  the  Sixth  month,  he  had  there  in 
a  lively  manner  to  exhort  all  to  their  duty.  On 
Third-day  morning  was  held  a  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders,  where  our  worthy  friend  had 
signal  service  in  communicating  advice  to  [those  in] 
the  ministry,  on  sundry  important  particulars, 
which  he  delivered  with  a  convincing  clearness, 
accompanied  by  such  sweetness,  as  tended  to  edify 
all,  and  oflend  none ;  and  we  believe  it  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  by  many  present. 

"  On  the  day  following,  in  the  forenoon,  we  had 
a  most  solemn  parting  meeting,  wherein  our  dear 
Friend  had  a  large  lively  opportunity  to  set  forth 
the  peculiar  zeal  and  firmness  with  which  it  became 
us  to  maintain  our  testimony  against  wrong  things. 
He  brought  forward  the  case  of  Gideon  formerly, 
whose  history  and  actions  he  largely  commented 
on,  and  ended  with  an  address  to  those  of  our  So- 
ciety present,  expressing  his  concern  for  our  wel- 
fare, with  great  zeal  and  fervour." 

The  testimony  of  Norwich  Friends  in  regard  to 
Peter's  labour  that  day,  says,  "  He  was  strengthened 
to  bear  a  large,  powerful  and  affecting  testimony, 
to  the  tendering  of  many  hearts,  whose  states  were 
effectually  spoken  to.  [The  opportunity  might] 
fitly  be  compared  to  the  excellency  and  glorious 
situation  the  Psalmist  describes  when  he  says, 
'  How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity.  It  is  like  the  precious 
ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  the  beard, 
even  Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garments.  As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as 
the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of 
Zion,  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing, 
even  life  forevermore.' 

"It  was  indeed  a  most  heavenly,  precious,  bap- 
tizing season,  this  being  his  last  public  opportunity. 
He  was  wonderfully  led,  to  set  forth  the  progres- 
sive steps  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  make  use 
of  in  appearing  to  Gideon,  confirming  the  certainty 
of  his  requirings,  condescending  to  grant  his  re- 
quests, and  sealing  all  with  being  with,  and  giv- 
ing him  victory  over  his  enemies.  [All  this]  as 
he  was  faithful  to  follow  the  blessed  [Instructor] 
who  pointed  out  the  beginning,  as  well  as  the 
finishing  of  the  great  work  to  which  he  was  called." 

"  This  memorable  service  of  our  dear  friend 
[Peter  Andrews],  there  is  great  reason  to  believe. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


the  great  Lord,  who  prepared  him  for  it,  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  fix  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place. 
May  it  continue  in  the  remembrance  of  those  then 
present,  who  are  left  behind  him  for  a  little  space 
in  mutability." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sarah  [lynes]  Grnbb. 
Her  residence  still  being  at  Chelmsford,  she 
writes.  Twelfth  mo.,  1825  :—"  What  will  all  the 
world 'be  to  us  in  a  little  time,  when  we  must  an- 
swer to  the  solemn  inquiry,  '  What  hast  thou  done 
with  thy  Lord's  money  V  when,  having  faithfully 
occupied  with  our  talents,  will  prove  of  infinite 
and  everlasting  advantage  to  us." 

Fifth  mo.,  1826.—"  The  funeral  of  our  late 
worthy  friend  M.  P.  was  largely  attended.  It  is 
a  happy  release  to  the  dear  departed,  whose  puri- 
fied spirit  was  no  doubt  fully  prepared  to  join  the 
triumphant  church  in  those  realms  of  glory,  too 
dazzling  for  us  whilst  in  these  tabernacles.  It  is 
comforting  that  some  of  the  dear  youth  promise, 
by  their  dedication,  to  fill  the  places  of  individuals 
who  rest  from  their  labours.  I  seldom  can  speak 
of  enjoyment,  when  retreating  from  my  feeble  ef- 
forts for  the  exaltation  of  the  great  and  glorious 
cause  of  universal  righteousness,  but  I  am  content 
in  the  Lord's  will.  He  is,  in  his  own  due  time,  a 
rich  rewarder." 

Writing  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  she  says  :— 
"  The  Ancient  Glory  has  indeed  descended  amongst 
us  in  different  meetings,  and  the  Most  High  has 
been  for  a  spirit  of  judgment  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  There  are  many  nice  young  people  at 
this  Yearly  Meeting.  It  seems  a  peculiar  time  of 
favour  to  this  class,  and  of  pouring  out  of  the  hea- 
venly anointing  in  the  ministerial  gift."  Yearly 
Meetings,  fifty  years  ago,  were  often  seasons  of 
deep  instruction  to  young  people,  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  Lamb's  warfare.  Great  respect  was  then 
felt  for  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  Truth,  and  the 
visited  children  looked  up  to  them  with  strong  af- 
fection, and  were  often  comforted  by  the  tender 
eympathies  which  they  showed  for  them  just  enter 
iug  the  heavenly  journey.  Party  spirit  was  not 
seeking  to  divide  and  scatter  them,  creating  jeal- 
ousies and  evil  surmises.  The  great  object  of  the 
experienced,  exercised  members  was  the  welfare  of 
the  flock,  ai.d  the  promotion  of  each  other's  growth 
in  the  Truth,  that  the  Lord's  honour  might  be 
magnified  by  the  Society  in  the  earth — Blessed 
day,  before  the  destroyer  got  in  among  the  sheep 
as  he  has  since,  under  various  false  pretences. 

Seventh  mo. — "  It  is  a  great  and  awful  thing  to 
be  a  vessel  moving  in  Him  who  is  the  '  glorious 
Lord,  the  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams, 
wherein  goeth  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  doth 
gallant  ship  pass  thereby.'  " 

Ninth  mo.—"  I  have  thought  how  greatly  the 
Psalmist  was  tried  many  times,  and  he  always 
found  refuge  in  the  Lord  his  God.  One  time  I 
think  he  says,  '  Turn  thee  unto  me,  and  have  mer- 
cy upon  me,  for  I  am  desolate  and  afiiicted.  The 
troubles  of  my  heart  are  enlarged ;  oh,  bring  thou 
me  out  of  my  distresses.  Look  upon  my  affliction 
and  my  pain.'  I  believe  that  the  same  everlasting 
Source  of  sufficiency  will  hear  and  answer  prayers, 
Lut  us  look  beyond  secondary  causes  of  trouble, 
perplexity  and  outward  loss,  to  Him  who  can  turn 
them  all  into  blessings;  who  hath  his  way  in  the 
olouds,  and  in  the  thick  darkness;  so  will  his 
ri'diteousness  be  revealed  in  his  own  time,  when  hi 
wUl  "ive  us  to  offer  to  him  the  tribute  of  thanks 
giving,  and  we  shall  learn  more  and  more  to  trust 
in  his"  holy  name,  who  is  worthy  forever  and  ever. 
Amen.     1  remember  a  time  when  I  was  under 


most  tryinc  feelin-s,  when  my  soul  distinctly  heard  to  come— the  Author  and  Source  of  every  good 
a  lancruarre  like  this,  '  Have  patience,'  and  with  it, ;  and  then  again  I  know  nothing,  and  am  in  a  state 

I  t°urn"ed  to  the  voice  which  spake,  my  mind  was  ]  of  trembling,  and  abhor  myselt  most  truly. ' 
enabled  to  sink  down  into  resignation  and  quiet ;       London,  Fifth  month,  1827--"  On  Fourth-daj 
met  as  a  Yearly  Meeting.     Yesterdaj 


willing  that  the  creature  should  be  mortified  and 
broug/U  into  tlie  dmt  which  is  so  7icedJ'id  for  7is, 
that  in  all  things,  the  eternal  power  of  Truth  may 
be  set  up  and  magnified."  Were  wo  all  brought 
to  place  our  trust  in  the  Lord  alone,  and  to  put  up 
our  prayers  to  him  for  the  church's  deliverance 
from  its  troubles,  there  would  not  be  so  much 
looking  to  man  for  help,  and  we  should  sooner 
know  our  prayers  to  be  answered.  Samuel  Foth- 
ergili  writing  to  Thomas  Grier,  says,  "  Cherish  in 
thy  soul  the  fresh  instances  of  regard  ;  and  be  it 
thy  care  inwardly  to  look  a?id  live  to  tlie  lord  ; 
so  shall  thy  hands  be  made  strong,  and  thy  head 
kept  above  the  waters.  There  is  a  spirit  that  is 
gone  forth  into  the  camp,  and  is  splendidly  delu- 
sive. It  delights  in  good  words  and  feeds  upon 
them  ;  it  cries  out,  '  Help,  help,'  but  principally  to 
the  servant,  not  to  tlie  Master.  This  spirit  leads 
into  notions ;  it  snuffs  up  the  wind,  and  lives  in 
commotions  itself  raises  ;  all  that  are  led  by  it, 
are  superficial  and  know  nothing,  and  must  lie 
down  in  sorrow."  After  speaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  says,  "  Dear  friend,  let  us  wait 
for  this  wisdom ;  let  this  Spirit  be  leaned  upon 
above  all ;  this  will  help  us  to  stand  upright,  and 
walk  steadily  in  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints  ;^ 
retirement  will  be  pleasant,  in  meetings  and  out  of 
meetings ;  the  inward  feeling  after  Divine  power, 
to  live  and  act  to  God's  honour  and  our  own  pre- 
servation, will  be  dear  and  precious  to  us ;  and  He 
that  delights  to  hear  the  language  of  his  children, 
will  not  be  slack  in  the  performance  of  his  gra- 


cious promises.' 

In  a  letter  to  a  young  Friend,  dated  First  mo. 
1827,  S.  Grubb  says:— "None  of  us  ever  come 
to  be  well  grounded  in  righteousness,  but  by  tri- 
bulation ;  and  I  well  know  there  are  times  when 
we  seem  to  be  alone  in  what  we  feci,  thinking  no 
one  was  ever  introduced  into  similar  distress.  This 
is  in  order  that  we  may  cleave  closely  to  the  Al- 
mi<ihty  as  our  Friend,  and  not  look  too  much  out 
ward.  Surely  He  who,  in  the  days  of  his  personal 
appearance  among  men,  carried  our  sorrows  and 
bore  our  griefs,  is  pleased  to  care  for  thee,  and  de- 
signs that  thou  shouldst  know  Him  in  the  character 
of  Comforter  as  well  as  Saviour.  I  hardly  need 
tell  thee  that  my  mind  is  much  with  thee,  greatly 
desiring  that  that  good  work  which  is  begun  in  thy 
heart,  may  be  carried  on  and  completed,  to  thy 
enduring  consolation,  and  the  glory  of  the  Great 
Name. 

"  30th. — Finished  the  family  visit  here  (Chelms 
ford)  last  First-day,  having  paid  sixty-six  visits, 
besides  the  dividing  of  many  families,  where  they 
had  servants  and  apprentices.  Kemember,  that 
the  more  the  capacity  is  enlarged  to  suffer,  the 
more  joy  also  it  can  receive  when  the  night  of  sor- 
row is  past ;  when  the  happy  morning  of  delight 
upon  the  mind.     Remember  that  fear  hath 


torment,  and  cast  it  off,  possessing  something  of  a 
holy  indifference  as  to  what  may  be  thought  of 
thee,  save  by  Him  who  knows  the  heart.  We 
must  even  be  content  that  good  people  should  tiot 
highly  esteem  vs." 

Sarah  Grubb  had  to  endure  many  lessening 
things  from  the  hands  of  apparent  friends,  being 
often  trodden  upon  like  a  worm;  but  she  says, 
"  Sometimes  I  see  with  an  eye  of  faith  as  '  through 
a  glass  darkly,'  something  in  store,  ever  enduring 
in  its  nature ;  a  life  tliut  lives  through  death  ;  fa- 
culties of  the  immortal  part,  which,  instead  of  de- 
caying, increase  in  vigour ;  endowed  with  capacity 
to  know  and  enjoy  Him  who  was,  and  is,  and  ' 


morning 

the  summary  of  the  answers  was  brought  in.  While 
we  have  these  statements,  which  give  the  Yearlj 
Meeting  to  understand  how  things  are  among  us. 
as  to  the  outside,  I  feel  desirous  that  we  may  get 
down  to  that  heavenly  Source  of  intelligence,  bj 
which  we  may  be  able  to  feel  what  condition  we 
are  in,  as  a  religious  Society,  with  respect  to  ai 
advancement  in  the  Truth ;  and  so  be  prepared  tc 
sympathize,  and  render  some  true  aid  to  the  body 
while  we  prostrate  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  Je- 
hovah, with  whom  is  everlasting  strength.  This 
morning  the  women's  meeting-house  has  been  wel" 
filled,  without  much  crowding  ;  and  I  think  there 
has  been  some  cause  to  hope  that  the  great  Legis- 
lator, to  whom  many  of  us  look,  even  as  the  eye  oi 
the  servant  to  his  master,  has  not  turned  awaj 
from  us  as  a  people,  but  is  still  disposed  to  do  us 
It  is  indeed  by  a  surrender  of  our  all  tc 
the  Lord,  that  some  of  us  can  be  prepared  to  at- 
tend this  annual  solemnity  with  any  degree  o: 
courage,  such  as  we  ought  to  feel,  if  soldiers  o 
Jesus  Christ.  Great  is"  the  exercise  of  my  pool 
mind,  as  in  former  times  at  Yearly  Meeting;  yei 
hen  I  can  see  things  going  on  well,  I  am  repaic 
for  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Women's  Meeting 
has  increased  in  weight.  We  seem  at  times  per 
itted  to  dwell  a  little  under  a  sense  of  that  wau 
of  spirituality  which  prevails  in  individuals,  in  toi 
general  a  way,  and  consequently  in  our  lesse: 
meetings  scattered  over  the  counties ;  but  \i  I  an 
favoured  with  any  thing  of  true  discerning,  thi 
Great  Master  is  pleased  to  bless  the  united  exer 
cise  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  secret  travai 
after  the  resurrection  of  the  ancient  and  everlastinj 
life  of  Truth ;  so  that  this  well  springs  up  agaii 
and  again  to  the  watering  of  the  flock.  Oh,  bless 
ed  be  Jehovah  1 

"Our  ministry  wants  correcting  in  many  instances 
yea,  purging.  The  Lord  do  the  work,  saith  m; 
soul,  or  else  this  glory  of  true,  living,  gospel  minis 
try,  may  withdraw  more  and  more,  and  reach  th 
mountain  hard  by,  instead  of  spreading  and  pre 
vailing  among  us.  The  Lord  will  send  forth  hi 
word  °in  the  earth  with  authority,  '  in  the  demon 
stration  of  the  Spirit,'  and  it  shall  reach  the  heart 
whether  the  ear  of  man  be  gratified  yea  or  naj 
But  let  me  not  forget  that  the  blessed  anointing  i 
pouring  out  in  this  day  on  the  children  of  our  Sc 
ciety,  so  that  some  of  them  cannot  hold  thei 
peace ;  which  shows  how  unwilling  Divine  mere 
and  wisdom  is  to  remove  the  crown  of  righteous 
ness  and  of  true  simplicity,  wherewith  he  hatl 
th  his  own  hand,  crowned  this  people.  I  hav 
thought,  during  this  Yearly  Meeting,  it  may  yt 
said,  'Who  is  like  unto  thee?'  as  applyin 
to  our  community;  indeed  all  who  embrace  th 
Gospel  receive  the  same  unction,  which  we  profe; 
to  wait  for,  and  to  be  influenced  by — and  the  test 
monies  of  this  Gospel  are  as  immutable  as  itself 


Dimensimis  of  the  American  Lakes. — The  late 
measurements  of  these  fresh-water  seas  are  as  fc 
lows :  The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Superior  is  abo' 
400  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  is  160  miles;  mef 
depth,  988  feet ;  elevation,  627  feet ;  area,  32,0( 
square  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  Lake  "' 
chigan  is  360  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  K 
miles;  mean  depth,  900  feet;  elevation,  687  fee 
area,  23,000  square  miles.  The  greatest  length 
Lake  Huron  is  200  miles  ;  the  greatest  breadth 
160  miles;  mean  depth,  800  feet;  elevation,  4: 
feet;    area,  20,400   square  miles.     The  greatc 
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ength  of  Lake  Erie  is  250  miles ;  its  greatest 
)readtli  is  80  miles;  its  mean  depth,  200  feet; 
ilevation,  555  feet ;  area,  6000  square  miles.  The 
jreatcst  length  of  Lake  Ontario  is  1 80  miles ;  its 
;reatcst  breadth  is  65  miles ;  its  mean  depth  is 
)00  feet ;  elevation,  262  feet ;  area,  6000  square 
niles.  The  total  length  of  all  five  is  1584  miles, 
lovering  an  area  altogether  of  upwards  of  90,000 
quare  miles. 

Promptness  and  Ponctuaiity. 

After  integrity,  the  cardinal  virtues  of  a  busi- 
less  man  are  promptness  and  punctuality.  By 
heso  we  mean  not  merely  the  meeting  of  pecu- 
liary  engagements,  which  may  be  aifected  or  frus- 
xated  by  the  penuriousness  or  inability  of  others ; 
)ut  the  performance,  at  the  right  time,  and  with 
ill  necessary  despatch,  of  such  duties  and  engage- 
nents  as  are  fairly  and  entirely  in  one's  own  con- 
xol.  In  the  closely  allied  and  interwoven  concerns 
)f  social  intercourse  and  business,  remissness  on 
,he  part  of  one  person  may  actually  derange  a 
whole  community.  A  pea  or  a  pinch  of  snuff 
night  put  the  grand  Harlaem  organ  out  of  tune, 
md  a  small  omission  or  delay  in  one  member,  may 
listurb  an  entire  family,  neighbourhood  or  com- 
nuuity.  Men  are  too  prone  to  forget  that  though 
)ut  atoms,  they  are  atoms  on  which  others  rest. 
rhe  smallest  appreciable  weight  may  turn  a  heavy 
jalance  ;  and  what  seems  an  insignificant  trifle  to 
he  actor  or  neglecter,  may  be  fruitful  of  important 
jonsequences.  The  disposition  to  slight  what  is 
ionsidered  mere  routine  and  detail,  leads  to  mis- 
chievous negligence.  If  a  routine  is  established, 
ipon  it  depends  the  working  of  the  whole  system 
n  its  most  important  operations ;  and  to  disturb 
',he  small  machinery  is  to  disarrange  the  rest.  The 
|)nly  importance  of  insignificant  things  is  in  their 
■elation  to  greater ;  and  what  may  be  intrinsically 
if  no  consequence,  is  of  value  as  affecting  other 
,»nd  more  considerable  matters. 
i  In  business  affairs,  the  necessity  of  method,  and 
ihe  strict  performance  daily  of  what  belongs  to 
tach  day,  cannot  too  earnestly  be  insisted  upon, 
rhcre  are  young  men  constantly  coming  forward 

"ife  whose  future  success  depends  upon  the  ha- 
)its  which  they  have  formed  in  their  nonage  and 
chool  days.  If  they  have  learned  to  prevent  the 
mbarrassment  of  to-morrow  by  the  careful  finish- 

_  up  to-day  of  what  belongs  to  the  day,  they  are 
lot  impeded  by  deferred  business,  or  compelled  to 
leglect  and  omit,  or  shufiie  over  anything.  The 
(orfect  science  to  which  keeping  books  has  been 
arried,  in  modern  theory,  if  reduced  to  practice, 
vould  make  it  possible  for  any  man  to  tell  at  a 
:lance  his  position.  And  not  only  so,  but  a  party 
nacquainted  with  the  previous  business  of  a  con 
ern,  might  comprehend  readily  its  standing,  stock, 
labilities,  and  a,ssets,  by  examining  its  books. 

■Jo  doubt  many  persons  in  the  late  year  deter- 
oined  that  this  should  open  with  a  severely  rigid 
ttenton  to  details.  IIow  far  they  will  carry  out 
his  good  purpose,  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
^hich   they  begin   now,   and    at   once ;   for   every 

ostponemeut,  upon  whatever  pretext,  increases 
he  diificulty  of  commencing,  and  adds  to  the  ac 
umulative  weight  of  deferred  duties.  The  young 
mercantile  life  cannot  too  carefully  accustom 
hcmselves  to  method  and  discipline.  It  is  well  to 
great  in  small  things ;  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
rorld  have  no  other  chance  for  greatness.     Many 

genius  is  compelled  to  waste  his  strength  in  get- 
ing  out  of  difficulties  which  are  purely  the  result 
f  his  own  carelessness.     If  men  were  as  ready  to 

rovide  for  and  anticipate  emergencies  as  they  are 

pt  ill  getting  out  of  dilemmas,  we  should   have 

ss  of  revulsions  and  of  contractions,  of   heavy 


pressures  on  the  money  market,  and  of  hurrying 
and  fever  to  retrieve  what  might  not  have  been 
lost,  had  due  circumspection  been  maintained,  and 
discretion  exercised. — Nmtk  American. 


Conquering  tJie  Natives. — One  of  the  most  sin- 
gular incidents  in  colonial  history  was  the  removal 
of  savages  from  Van  Dieman's  Land  by  a  single 
man,  alter  £27,000  had  been  spent  to  no  purpose 
in  a  war  against  them.  A  person  named  Ilobin- 
son,  a  bricklayer  by  trade,  but  an  active  and  in- 
telligent man,  undertook  and  performed  the  singu- 
lar service  of  bringing  every  aboriginal  man,  wo- 
man and  child  quietly,  peaceably  and  willingly 
into  Hobart  Town;  whence  they  were  shipped  to 
Flinder's  Island.  From  the  time  of  Kobinson's 
capture,  or  rather  persuasion,  of  the  natives  to 
follow  him,  a  complete  change  took  place  in  the 
island  ;  the  remote  stock  stations  were  again  re- 
sorted to,  and  guns  were  no  longer  carried  between 
the  handles  of  the  plough.  The  means  of  persua- 
sion employed  by  Kobinson  to  induce  the  natives 
to  submit  to  his  guidance,  have  ever  been  a  myste- 
ry to  me.  He  went  into  the  bush  unarmed,  and 
accompanied  by  an  aboriginal  woman,  his  sole 
companion. — A  Residence  in  Tasmania^  by  Cajjt. 
Butkr  Stoney. 
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PHIL.VDELPUIA  YEARLY  MEETLVG. 

The  following  minute  embodying  the  concern  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  while  having  the  state  of  its 
members  and  meetings  under  consideration,  is 
taken  from  the  printed  extracts : — 

During  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  minds  of  Friends  have  been 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  holding  our 
meetings  for  Divine  worship  in  a  state  of  inward, 
reverent  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  that  we  may  know 
him  to  be  in  the  midst,  enabling  us  to  ask  avail- 
ingly  for  heavenly  bread,  and  to  offer  adoration 
and  praise  to  his  excellent  name.  However,  we 
may  be  tried  with  the  presentation  of  thoughts 
reverse  to  the  object  for  which  we  convene,  if  there 
are  maintained  fervent  aspirations  for  holy  help, 
the  Lord  will  enable  us  to  reject  them,  and  by  his 
quickening  power  qualify  us  to  worship  him  in 
Spirit  and  in  Truth.  But  have  we  not  reason  to 
fear,  that  owing  to  the  increasing  love  of  the  world, 
and  the  almost  constant  occupancy  of  the  mind 
with  earthly  things,  our  meetings  for  Divine  wor- 
ship are  in  danger  of  becoming  flat  and  lifeless, 
some  falling  asleep,  and  many  returning  home 
without  the  refreshings  of  heavenly  dew  ;  and  as 
this  lukewarmness  prevails,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  growth  in  the  life  of  righteousness. 

We  were  designed  to  be  a  people  to  show  forth 
the  glory  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  many 
favours  have  been  conferred  upon  us ;  but  through 
disobedience  to  the  Lord's  will,  how  have  many 
fallen  short  of  that  strength  and  dignity  with 
which  he  clothes  his  dedicated  children,  and  in 
fully  answering  his  gracious  purposes  concerning 
us.  If  we  are  members  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
we  shall  witness  a  harmonious  travail  in  perform- 
ing this  spiritual  worship,  that  He  may  be  known 
ministering  to  our  wants,  and  fixing  our  expecta- 
tion upon  him  alone.  In  this  exercise,  every  one 
would  be  favoured  at  times  to  see  his  own  condi- 
tion, to  pray  for  preservation  and  the  renewal  of 
spiritual  strength,  and  that  the  visitations  of  Di- 
vine grace  may  be  extended  to  others,  drawing 
them  from  their  carnal  gratifications  into  the  love 


of  God  and  the  obedience  of  faith.  AVc  should 
thus  be  prepared  to  receive  gifts  for  the  building 
up  of  the  Church  on  our  most  holy  faith,  and  be- 
come more  firmly  united  in  the  love  and  fellowship 
of  the  Gospel.  Detraction  from  the  reputation  of 
others  would  be  suppressed,  and  instead  of  it,  our 
joy  in  their  spiritual  growth  and  welfare  would  be 
heightened.  We  believe  that  this  evil  has  acquired 
much  strength  within  the  last  thirty  years,  by  the 
sad  divisions  which  have  afflicted  the  Society,  and 
until  it  is  arrested  by  individual  watchfulness,  and 
resistance  of  its  temptations,  we  cannot  hope  to 
experience  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  binding  us  to- 
gether in  the  bond  of  peace. 

_  Let  us  remember  that  our  blessed  Saviour  in- 
vites us  to  learn  of  Ilim,  who  was  meek  and  low 
of  heart,  that  we  may  find  rest  to  our  souls ;  and 
respecting  Him,  his  Apostle  says  :— "  Christ  also 
suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps;  who  did  no  sin,  neitlitr 
was  guile  found,  in  Ins  mouth."  A  willingness  to 
suffer  for  his  cause,  and  to  bear  one  another's  bur- 
dens as  brethren,  while  we  are  standing  for  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  will  contribute  to  our  own 
growth  in  the  Truth,  and  be  made  a  blessing  to 
others. 

We  have  renewedly  felt  the  obligation  to  main- 
tain our  testimony  to  plainness  of  dress  and  lan- 
guage, and  especially  in  consideration  of  the  tide 
of  fashion  and  corruption  that  is  carrying  many 
from  the  simplicity  which  the  Truth  requires.  We 
would  warn  parents  of  their  duty  to  set  a  proper 
example  to  their  children,  and  tenderly  exhort  the 
youth  to  mind  the  gentle  intimations  of  their  gra- 
cious Redeemer,  drawing  them  to  take  up  their 
cross,  and  foUow  Him  in  the  path  of  self-denial 
and  dedication,  in  which  only  will  be  found  the 
reward  of  peace,  and  preservation  from  the  evils 
that  abound  in  the  world. 

The  faithful  members  of  our  religious  Society 
were  remarkable  in  its  rise,  for  a  conscientious  ad- 
herence to  truth  and  justice,  and  the  punctual  com- 
pliance with  their  engagements,  so  that  they  gained 
for  it  a  high  reputation  among  men,  which  we  be- 
lieve still  exists,  in  good  measure.  But  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  our  members  to  the  dangers 
of  excessive  trade,  and  putting  at  risk  the  property 
of  others,  by  which  many  have  been  landed  in  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  to  their  own  and  the  distress  of 
their  families  and  others,  and  brought  a  blemish 
upon  our  religious  profession,  by  their  inability  to 
meet  their  obligations.  Membership  in  the  So- 
ciety involves  a  sacred  trust — the  duty  to  live  up 
to  its  principles,  and  maintain  inviolate  the  chris- 
tian character  which  they  lead  into,  by  regarding 
the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  Saviour 
said — "  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness,  for 
a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth ;"  but  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  righteousness  thereof, 
and  all  those  things  which  your  Heavenly  Father 
knowcth  ye  have  need  of,  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

Notwithstanding  the  weakness  with  which  we 
are  surrounded,  many  brethren  have  been  dipped 
into  feeling  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  Church, 
under  which  we  believe  its  blessed  Head  has  clo- 
thed them  with  the  spirit  of  supplication,  that  He 
would  not  forsake  and  cast  us  away,  but  in  his 
mercy  preserve  us  upon  the  Rock  of  ages,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail.  And  it  is 
our  affectionate  desire,  that  where  any,  by  word  or 
deed,  have  laid  waste  or  weakened  their  testimony 
to  the  doctrines  held  by  our  religious  Society  from 
the  beginning,  they  may,  through  the  love  of  God, 
shed  abroad  in  their  hearts,  see  their  danger,  and 
be  enabled  to  escape  from  it.  And  may  it  please 
the  Lord  Almighty,  in  the  riches  of  his  goodness, 
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to  tender  our  spirits,  and  cause  us  more  and  more 
to  love  one  another  as  brethren,  and  be  banded 
together  in  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  spread- 
ing of  the  Truth  in  the  earth,  and  glorifying  his 
great  and  holy  name. 

SUMIIAUY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  2l3t  ult. 
The  official  returns  of  the  pablic  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  British  government,  for  the  year  ending  Third 
mo.  31st  last,  shows  that  the  income  amounted  to  £67,- 
881,513,  and  the  e-tpenditures  to  £70,378,859.  The 
balances  in  the  E.xchequer  amounted  to  £6,657,802. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  estimates  a  deficiency 
of  £4,000,000  in  the  revenue  of  the  coming  year,  to  meet 
which  the  taxation  of  Irish  whiskey,  and  a  penny  stamp 
on  banker's  checks  is  recommended. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  15th,  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury  laid  upon  the  table  the  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  with  the  French  government  on  the  subject 
of  passports,  and  explained  how  matters  stood,  and  what 
steps  had  been  taken  in  England  to  mitigate  the  annoy- 
ance attendant  on  the  system. 

Lords  Clarendon  and  Grey  spoke  strongly  in  con- 
demnation of  the  whole  sy.^tem  of  passports,  contending 
that  instead  of  affording  protection  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, it  was  simply  a  trap  for  the  innocent  and  igno- 
rant traveller. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Locke  King  gave  notice  of 
a  bill  to  abolish  the  property  qualification  now  required 
to  be  held  by  members  of  the  House.  Notice  was  also 
given  of  a  bill  to  repeal  the  existing  laws  in  relation  to 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

A  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  limiting  Parlia- 
ment to  three  years,  was  defeated  by  197  majority. 

The  trial  of  Simon  Bernard  in  London,  on  a  charge  of 
conspiring  with  others  to  take  the  life  of  the  French 
Emperor,  had  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The 
result,  it  is  said,  was  greeted  with  general  satisfaction 
throughout  England.  In  France,  it  was  received  very 
differently,  and  is  stated  to  have  caused  much  sensation 
in  Paris. 

The  Duke  of  JIalakoff,  the  new  Ambassador  from 
France  to  England,  landed  at  Dover  on  the  I5th,  and 
met  with  a  cordial  reception. 

The  British  steamer  Cyclops  had  arrived  at  Aden  en 
route  for  the  Red  Sea,  where  she  will  take  soundings, 
with  a  view  of  testing  its  feasibility  for  a  submarine 
telegraph. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in 
London,  Dr.  Rink,  of  Copenhagen,  read  a  paper  on  the 
supposed  discovery  of  the  north  coast  of  Greenland,  and 
an  open  polar  sea  by  Dr.  Kane.  Dr.  Rink  combated 
the  theories  of  Dr.  Kane  on  those  subjects. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  were  44,000  bales  for 
the  week.  Breadstuffs  continued  dull.  The  London 
money  market  was  unch.inged.  Business  being  de- 
pressed, and  no  speculation,  the  rate  of  interest  was  low, 
generally  about  2J  per  cent.     Consols,  96|. 

The  French  government  bill  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  francs,  for  the  embellishment  of  Paris, 
was  meeting  with  very  strong  opposition  in  the  standing 
committees  of  the  legislative  body,  but  it  was  supposed, 
nevertheless,  that  the  subsidy  would  be  granted. 

Elections  to  the  Legislature  were  to  take  place  in 
Paris  on  the  26th  ult. 

There  appears  to  be  much  ill  feeling  between  the  go- 
vernments of  Sardinia  and  Naples.  The  Sardinian  of- 
ficers, who  were  absent  on  leave  in  foreign  countries, 
had  been  called  home  by  their  government.  It  is  stated 
that  a  correspondence  between  France  and  England  had 
resulted  in  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  two  powers  not 
to  support  Sardinia  in  any  act  of  aggression  into  which 
the  quarrel  may  lead  her. 

A  Vienna  letter  says  ;  ''  Much  suffering  still  exists  in 
the  principal  manufacturing  districts  of  Austria,  and  i 
is  impossible  to  say  when  this  deplorable  crisis  will  end 
The  extensive  shipments  usually  made  to  the  United 
States,  have  completely  ceased  for  eight  months.  Large 
stocks  of  raw  silk  and  manufactures  are  on  hand,  and 
from  the  little  business  doing,  prices  are  merely 
nal." 

The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  Russia  is  said  to  be 
making  great  progress,  and  the  measure  was  becoming 
general. 

A  large  part  of  the  city  of  Christiana,  in  Norway, 
eluding  the  central  portion  of  the  town,  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.     The  loss  was  estimated  at  ten  millions 
of  francs. 

Further  news  from  India  had  Ijeen  received  at  Lon 
don  by  telegraph  from  Malta. 

General  Campbell  remained  at  Luckn'ow.  About  2000 


persons  were  killed  during  the  siege,  and  117  guns  were 
captured.     The  towns  people  and  villagers  were  pro- 

;ted  by  the  British,  and  were  resuming  their  usual  oc- 

pations.  The  submission  of  the  principal  land-owners 
had  been  accepted.  About  50,000  of  the  insurgents  had 
escaped,  making  for  Rohilcund  and  Bundelcund.  A 
part  of  the  British  forces  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives. 

Advices  from  Canton  state  that  matters  were  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily,  and  the  people  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  were  becoming  reconciled  to  the  presence  of 
foreigners.  In  the  country  around  Canton,  however,  the 
old  feeling  of  hostility  to  strangers  had  not  diminished. 

Wm.  B.  Reed,  the  United  States  Minister  to  China, 
was  adopting  vigorous  measures  to  suppress  the  Coolie 

iffic,  so  far  as  American  subjects  were  concerned  in  its 
prosecution.  He  had  addressed  a  circular  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  American  Consuls  at  the  five  ports. 

It  is  stated  from  Hong  Kong,  that  the  representatives 
of  the  European  Powers  had  given  the  Emperor  until 
the  end  of  the  Third  month  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to 
Shanghai.  The  captive  Chinese  Commissioner,  Yeh, 
had  been  sent  to  Calcutta  for  safe  keeping. 

PERU.— Valparaiso  dates  to  Third  mo.  18th,  have 
been  received.  A  sanguinary  battle  took  place  at  Are- 
uipa  on  the  7th,  between  the  government  forces  under 
Castilla,  and  the  revolutionists  headed  by  Vivanco.  The 
latter  were  defeated,  and  the  survivors  escaped  to  Bo- 
More  than  two  thousand  persons  are  stated  to 
have  been  killed  on  both  sides,  and  a  great  number 
wounded. 

NICARAGUA. — The  Nicaraguan  government  has  ra- 
tified a  treaty,  sometime  since  negotiated  with  the  United 
States,  by  which  the  latter  is  empowered  to  open  and 
keep  open  the  Transit  route,  by  way  of  the  San  Juan 
river  and  Lake  Nicaragua.  San  Juan  del  Norte  (Grey- 
Town)  and  San  Juan  del  Sud  to  be  free  ports ;  Ameri- 
cans to  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  country,  marry,  and 
hold  real  estate,  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  State  of  Nicaragua.  American  citizens  naturalized 
wise  to  have  all  civil  rights  in  equality  with 
native  Nicaraguans.  The  United  States  to  protect  the 
Transit  against  all  foreign  invasion,  and  to  maintain  ia- 
nal  quietude. 

UNITED  STATES.— Con^rm.-The  Kansas  question, 
which  has  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  Congress,  and 
been  the  prominent  subject  of  discussion  for  the  last  five 
ths,  was  finally  decided  on  the  30th  ult.  The  Se- 
nate on  that  day  adopted  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference,  by  a  vote  of  31  to  22  ;  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives likewise  adopted  it, — yeas,  112;  nays,  103. 
The  substitute  bill,  which  has  thus  received  the  sanction 
of  Congress,  admits  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution, with  a  grant  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
acres  of  public  lands.  If  the  people  accept  this  proposi- 
tion, the  President  by  proclamation  declares  Kansas  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  Should  they  vote  to  reject  it, 
then  Kansas  is  to  remain  a  territory  until  it  is  ascertain- 
ed by  a  census  duly  and  legally  taken,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  said  territory  equals  the  ratio  of  representation 
required  for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States.  The  only  question  submitted  to 
the  people  of  Kansas  now  is,  whether  they  will  come  into 
the  Union  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution  on  the 
terms  proposed.  The  President  believes  they  will;  Ex- 
Governor  Walker  says  they  will  reject  it  with  disdain. 

The  Atrato  Ex.pedilion. — Advices  have  been  received, 
stating  that  the  expedition  for  the  survey  of  the  Atrato 
river  for  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  has 
been  perfectly  successful.  Lieut.  Craven  expected  to 
sail  on  his  return  to  New  York  with  his  party  on  the  7th 
ult. 

California.— The.  last  arrival  at  New  York,  from  As- 
pinwall,  brought  San  Francisco  dates  to  the  5th  ult., 
more  than  500  passengers  and  $1,486,565  in  gold, 
equinoctial  gales  were  very  violent  along  the  whole  coast, 
as  far  as  Puget's  Sound,  during  a  period  of  fourteen  days. 
The  freshets  had  been  heavy,  especially  in  the  mining 
regions.  The  people  of  the  town  of  Mariposa  were  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  drive  the  Chinese  from  the  place.  Many 
of  the  citizens  have  signed  a  paper,  promising  to  have  no 
dealings  with  the  Chinese,  and  to  let  no  houses  to  them  ; 
but  the  paper  is  not  to  be  binding  unless  all  the  citizens 
sign  it.  Two  hundred  immigrants  from  China  had  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco,  in  the  clipper  ship  Daring,  from 
Hong  Kong.  The  California  papers  report  a  long  list  of 
deaths  from  violence.  San  Francisco  would  seem  to  be 
a  healthy  city,  as  during  the  Second  month,  the  total 
number  of  deaths  was  only  94,  and  in  the  Third  month, 
98,  out  of  an  estimated  population  of  80,000.  Business 
generally  was  dull.  Money  plenty  at  2  a  2J  per  cent, 
month  on  merchandise  securities. 

New  TorA.- Mortality  last  week,  407.     The  Mayor 
the  city  is  making  great  exertions  to  break  up  the  Ic 


tery  policy  dealers,  who  have  carried  on  their  operations 
hitherto  on  a  large  scale,  in  defiance  of  law.  In  two  de- 
scents upon  them  last  week,  he  succeeded  in  arresting 
one  hundred  and  four  persons  engaged  in  the  business. 
Since  then  the  Mayor  and  Judge  Russell  have  received  a 
number  of  anonymous  communications,  threatening  them 
with  assassination  unless  their  proceedings  against  lot- 
tery policy  dealers  were  discontinued.  Business  con- 
tinues very  dull,  and  money  superabundant.  Loans  oa 
call  are  frequently  effected  at  3  per  cent. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  223.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  Fourth  month  was  51.80  deg.,  exactly 
the  average  of  the  preceding  32  years.  The  highest 
temperature  was  81  deg.;  the  lowest  33  deg.  The 
mount  of  rain  4.64  inches. 

The  Cotton  Crop,  of  last  year  is  stated  to  amount  to 
,252,300  bales.  An  unusual  extent  of  land  has  been 
planted  with  cotton  this  year,  so  that  a  heavy  crop  may 
be  expected  if  the  season  should  prove  favourable. 

The  Utah  Expedition.— Oa  the  25th  ult.,  McCullough 
and  Powell,  the  Peace  Commissioners,  set  out  from 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with  an  escort  of  six  men.  There 
were  collected  at  that  point  ready  for  service,  1500 
cavalry  horses,  200  artillery  horses  and  3500  mules,  with 

immense  number  of  wagons. 

The  Last  Pennsylvania  Slave. — The  Lancaster  Express 
mentions  the  decease,  on  the  5th  ult.,  of  Abram  Kirk,  at 
the  age  of  103  years.  He  was  formerly  the  slave  of 
Stephen  Porter,  of  th  it  county,  by  whom  he  was  manu- 

tted.  Abram  Kirk  was  much  respected  for  his  inte- 
grity and  love  of  truth. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Thomas  Bowman,  0.,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  from 

Lewis   Forsvthe,   Pa.,  $2,  to  23,  vol.  32  ;  from  Edward 

Trabue,  111."  §2,  to  34,  vol.  32  ;  from  Rachel  Miller,  0., 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next.  The  pupils 
will  be  conveyed  by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  where 
conveyances  will  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  the 
School,  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
cars  on  Second-day,  the  10th,  and  Third-day,  the  11th 
of  next  month.  The  children  will  get  their  baggage  the 
day  after  their  arrival.  The  cars  leave  the  depot,  south 
side  of  Market  street,  above  Eighteenth  street,  at  20  mi- 
nutes past  7  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  3  J  o'clock,  p.  M.  The  agent 
of  the  School  will  be  at  the  railroad  depot  on  Second 
and  Third-day  afternoons,  and  will  furnish  pupils  with 
tickets,  and  accompany  them  to  West  Chester.  Those 
who  go  by  the  morning  train,  will  be  furnished  with 
tickets  by  a  person  in  attendance.  To  those  who  pro- 
cure tickets  as  directed,  the  fare  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  School,  including  baggage,  will  be  one  dollar,  which 
will  be  charged  to  the  scholar  at  the  School.  All  bag- 
gage should  be  distinctly  marked  West-Town,  and  with 
the  name  of  the  owner,  and  should  be  sent  directly  to 
the  railroad  depot. 

Application  for  admission  must  be  made  to  Josejih 
Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or  Joseph  Scat- 
tergood.  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  West-Town  office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No. 
304  Arch  street;  all  small  packages  left  there  before  12 
o'clock  on  Sixth-days,  will  be  forwarded.  All  letters  for 
the  pupils  and  others  at  the  School,  should  be  sent  by 
mail,  directed  to  West-Town  Boarding-School,  West  Ches- 
ter P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Penna.  Packages  should  be  dis- 
tinctly marked  and  put  up  in  a  secure  manner,  so  \\v.\V 
their  contents  will  not  be  liable  to  be  lost  by  handling 

The  stage  will  leave  West  Chester  for  the  School,  on 
Second,  Fourth,  and  Seventh-days,  on  the  arrival  o 
the  morning  cars,  and  from  the  School  to  West  Chester, 
on  the  same  days,  to  meet  the  morning  cars  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  fare  for  each  passenger  to  and  from  West 
Chester  by  the  stage,  will  be  twenty-five  cents.  When 
special  conveyances  at  other  times  are  provided  at  the 
School,  an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

Fourth  month,  1858. 

HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  School  * 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the  Committee-room,  Arch  ol 
street,  on  Second-day  afternoon.  Fifth  month  10th,  lf58, 
at  4  o'clock.  Charles  Ellis,  Sec'ry. 


Died,  in  this  city,  early  on  Sixth-day  morning,  the 
30th  ult.,  aged  56  a"nd  3  weeks,  Rebecca  G.  Cresson  :  a 
member  of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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From  tlie  Quarterly  Eeview. 

Sense  of  Pain. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  when  a  boy,  with  the  de- 
iant  coQstancy  of  youth  which  had  as  yet  sufl'ered 
lOthing,  held  the  opinion  that  pain  was  no  evil. 
le  was  refuted  by  a  crab  who  bit  his  toe  when  he 
ras  bathing,  and  made  him  roar  loud  enough  to 
e  heard  half  a  mile  off.  If  he  had  maintained 
istead,  that  pain  was  a  good,  his  doctrine  would 
ave  been  unimpeachable.  Unless  the  whole  con- 
titution  of  the  world  were  altered,  our  very  esist- 
nce  depends  upon  our  sensibility  to  suffering.  An 
necdote,  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in 
is  "  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,"  from  the 
Journal  of  a  Naturalist,"  shows  the  fatal  effects 
f  a  temporary  suspension  of  this  law  of  our  nature. 
L  drover  went  to  sleep  on  a  winter's  evening  upon 
he  platform  of  a  lime-kiln,  with  one  leg  resting 
pon  the  stones  which  had  been  piled  up  to  burn 
irough  the  night.  That  which  was  gentle  warmth 
'hen  he  lay  down,  became  a  consuming  fire  before 
e  rose  up.  His  foot  was  burnt  off"  above  the  ancle, 
nd  when,  roused  in  the  morning  by  the  man  who 
jperintended  the  lime-kiln,  ho  put  his  stump,  uu- 
onscious  of  his  misfortune,  to  the  ground,  the  ex- 
•emity  crumbled  into  fragments.  Whether  he  had 
sen  lulled  into  torpor  by  the  carbonic  acid  driven 
ff  from  the  lime-stone,  or  whatever  else  may  have 
een  the  cause  of  his  insensibility,  he  felt  no  pain, 
nd  through  his  very  exemption  from  this  lot  of 
jUmanity  expired  a  fortnight  afterwards  in  Bristol 
^ospital.  Without  the  warning  voice  of  pain,  life 
rould  be  a  series  of  similar  disasters.  The  crab, 
)  the  lasting  detriment  of  chemistry,  might  have 
aten  off  the  future  Sir  Humphrey's  foot  while  he 
•as  swimming  without  his  entertaining  the  slightest 
ispicion  of  the  ravages  which  were  going  on.  Had 
e  survived  the  injuries  from  the  crab,  he  would 
iet  have  been  cut  oft'  in  the  morning  of  his  famous 
iTeer,  if,  when  experimenting  on  the  gases,  the 
irrible  oppression  at  his  chest  had  not  warned 
to  cease  inhaling  the  carburetted  hydrogen, 
or,  after  a  long  struggle  for  life,  would  he  have 
icovered  to  say  to  Ms  alarmed  assistant,  "  I  do 
ot  think  I  shall  die."  Without  physical  pain,  in- 
mcy  would  be  maimed,  or  perish,  before  experi- 
ace  could  inform  it  of  its  dangers.  Lord  Kaimes 
dvised  parents  to  cut  the  fingers  of  their  children 
cunningly"  with  a  knife,  that  the  little  innocents 
light  associate  suffering  with  the  glittering  blade 
efore  they  could  do  themselves  a  worse  injury; 
ut  if  no  smart  accompanied  the  wound,  they  would 
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cut  up  their  own  fingers  with  the  same  glee  that 
they  cut  a  stick,  and  burn  them  in  the  caudle  with 
the  same  delight  that  they  burn  a  piece  of  paper 
in  the  fire.  Without  pain,  we  could  not  proportion 
our  actions  to  the  strength  of  our  frame,  or  our 
exertions  to  its  powers  of  endurance.  In  the  im- 
petuosity of  youth  we  should  strike  blows  that 
would  crush  our  hands,  and  break  our  arms ;  we 
should  take  leaps  that  would  dislocate  our  limbs ; 
and  no  longer  taught  by  fatigue  that  the  muscles 
needed  repose,  we  should  continue  our  sports  and 
our  walking  tours  till  we  had  worn  out  the  living 
tissue  with  the  same  unconsciousness  that  we  now 
wear  out  our  coats  and  our  shoes.  The  very  nu- 
triment which  is  the  support  of  life  would  fre- 
quently prove  our  death.  Mirabeau  said  of  a  man 
who  was  as  idle  as  he  was  corpulent,  that  his  only 
use  was  to  show  how  far  the  skin  would  stretch 
without  bursting.  Without  pain,  this  limit  would 
be  constantly  exceeded,  and  epicures,  experiencing 
no  uneasy  sensations,  would  continue  their  fosti  ' 
ties  until  they  met  with  the  fate  of  the  frog  in  the 
fable,  who  was  ambitious  of  emulating  the  size  of 
the  ox.  Sir  Charles  Bell  mentions  the  case  of  a 
patient  who  had  lost  the  sense  of  heat  in  his  right 
hand,  and  who,  unconscious  that  the  cover  of  a  pan 
which  had  fallen  into  the  fire  was  burning  hot, 
took  it  out  and  deliberately  returned  it  to  its  pro- 
per place  to  the  destruction  of  the  skin  of  the  palm 
and  fingers.  This  of  itself  would  be  an  accident  of 
incessant  occurrence  if  the  monitor  were  wanting 
which  makes  us  drop  such  materials  more  hastily 
than  we  pick  them  up.  Pain  is  the  grand  preserver 
of  existence,  the  sleepless  sentinel  that  watches  over 
our  safety,  and  makes  us  both  start  away  from  the 
injury  that  is  present,  and  guard  against  it  carefully 
in  the  time  to  come. 

The  same  Infinite  Wisdom  which  has  contrived 
pain  for  our  protection  has  also  distributed  it  in 
the  manner  which  causes  it  to  fulfil  its  defensive 
purposes  with  the  least  suffering  to  its  subjects. 
The  chapters  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  devoted  to  this 
question  in  his  work  on  the  "  Hand,"  are  alone, 
from  their  originality,  and  the  striking  evidence 
they  afford  of  design,  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises.  The  skin  is  the  advanced 
guard  through  which  every  injury  to  the  other 
parts  must  take  its  way.  The  skin,  therefore, 
required  to  be  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  sensibility 
both    for  its   own    security    and    to   impel    us    to 

nch   from   the  violence    which  would  hurt  the 

flesh  beneath.     Forming  our  notions  of  pain  from 

hat  we  feel  at  the  surface,  we  imbibe  the  idea 

that  the  deeper  the  wound  the  more  severe  would 

be  the  suffering,  but  this,  says  Sir  Charles  Bell, 

delusive,  and  contrary  to  the  fact.  The  sur- 
geon, he  adds,  who  makes  use  of  the  knife,  in- 
forms the  patient  that  the  worst  is  over  when  the 
skin  is  passed,  and  if,  in  the  progress  of  the  opera- 
tion, it  is  found  necessary  to  extend  the  outer  in- 
cision, the  return  to  the  skin  proves  far  more  trying 
than  the  original  cut,  from  the  contrast  which  it 
presents  to  the  comparative  insensibility  of  the  in- 
terior. The  muscle  is  protected  not  by  its  own 
tenderness,  which  is  by  no  means  acute,  but  by  the 
tenderness  of  its  superficial  covering,  "  which  af- 
fords," says  Sir  Charles,  "  a  more  effectual  defence 


than  if  our  bodies  were  clothed  with  the  a  hide  of 
a  rhinoceros."  To  have  endowed  the  delicate  in- 
ternal textures  with  an  exquisite  susceptibility  to 
the  gash  from  a  knife,  or  a  blow  from  a  stick,  would 
have  been  superfluous  torture.  The  end  is  effec- 
tually attained  by  spreading  over  them  a  thin  layer 
of  highly  sensitive  skin,  which  is  too  intolerant  of 
cuts  or  bruises  to  allow  any  harm  to  approach  it 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  avert.  In  addition  to 
the  protection  which  is  thus  provided  against  occa- 
.sional  dangers,  the  skin,  by  its  sensibility,  is  essen- 
tial to  our  existence  under  the  hourly  conditions  of 
life.  It  is  the  skin  which  acts  as  a  thermometer  to 
tell  us  whether  the  temperature  is  suited  to  our 
organization,  and  warns  us  alike  to  shun  pernicious 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  the  skin  again 
which  prompts  the  instinctive  restlessness  that  pre- 
serves the  entire  frame  from  decay.  A  paralytic 
patient  must  be  supported  upon  soft  pillows,  and 
his  position  frequently  changed  by  the  nurse,  or  the 
uninterrupted  pressure  upon  the  same  surface  stops 
the  flow  of  the  blood,  of  which  the  consequence  is 
the  speedy  destruction  of  the  part,  mortification,  and 
death.  When  Sir  Charles  Bell  called  the  atten- 
tion of  his  audience  to  this  fact,  in  a  lecture  deli- 
vered before  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  bid  them 
observe  how  often,  as  they  listened  to  him,  they 
had  moved  upon  their  seats  that  they  might  shift 
the  weight  of  their  bodies,  and  relieve  the  portions 
which  were  beginning  to  be  cramped.  "  Were  you 
constrained,"  he  said,  "  to  retain  one  position  dur- 
ing the  whole  hour  you  would  rise  stiff  and  lame." 
Even  in  the  unconsciousness  of  slumber  the  con- 
trivance continues  to  act,  and,  were  it  otherwise 
sleep,  instead  of  being  "  nature's  sweet  restorer  '' 
would  derange  the  circulation,  and  cripple  our 
frames. 

Not  only  have  different  parts  of  the  system  seu- 
ibilities  which  differ  in  degree,  but  sensibilities 
phich  differ  altogether  in  kind,  so  that  while  botii 
shall  beacutely  alive  to  their  appropriate  stimulus, 
one  or  either  may  be  dead  to  the  application  which' 
rouses  and  tortures  the  other.  "A  man  who  had 
his  finger  torn  off,"  writes  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his 
■'Animal  Mechanics,"  "so  as  to  hang  by  the  ten- 
don only,  came  to  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hunter.  I  shall 
,  said  the  surgeon,  whether  this  man  has 
any  sensibility  in  his  tendon.  He  laid  a  cord 
along  the  finger,  and,  blindfolding  the  patient,  cut 
across  the  tendon.  Tell  me,  he  asked,  what  I  have 
cut  across?  Why,  you  have  cut  across  the  cord, 
to  be  sure,  was  the  answer."  The  tendon  was  as 
iblc  as  the  string  itself.  Further  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  tendons  of  the  muscles,  the 
ligaments  which  hold  together  the  joints,  the  car- 
tilages which  act  as  a  pad  to  the  extremities  of  the 
bones  where  they  work  upon  one  another,  feel  nei- 
ther cuts  nor  burns.  But  there  is  a  very  diftlrent 
result  if  they  are  submitted  to  .stretching,  laceration, 
and  concussion.  Then  they  raise  the  warning  voice 
of  pain,  and  obtuse  to  what  might  seem  a  more 
agonizing  species  of  injury,  they  are  intolerant  of 
the  less.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  skin  is  the 
fence  to  the  inner  membranes  from  the  first  class  of 
evils,  but  if  the  skin  is  to  have  the  play  and  power 
of  adaptation  which  is  essential  to  its  functions  its 
suppleness  would  be  too  great  to  be  a  check  upon 
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the  movements  -which  affect  the  cartilages,  the  liga- 
ments, and  the  tendons.  These  consequently  are 
made  impatient  of  concussion,  of  tearing,  and  of 
stretching,  that  we  might  not  leap  from  heights, 
run  with  a  violence,  or  twist  our  joints  with  a  force 
inconsistent  with  the  strength  of  the  human  fabric. 
The  pain  of  a  sprained  ankle  shows  how  sufficient 
is  the  punishment  to  put  a  check  upon  any  excesses 
of^  the  kind.  Exchange  the  sensibilities  ;  confer 
upon  the  membranes  which  are  interposed  between 
the  joints,  or  which  tie  them  together,  the  same 
feelings  both  in  kind  and  degree  which  belong  to 
the  skin,  and  the  common  movements  of  the  body, 
or  even  the  weight  of  one  foot  upon  another,  would 
have  been  attended,  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  with  as 
much  suffering  as  we  experience  when  we  walk 
upon  an  inflamed  limb. 

Paley  applauds  the  contrivance  by  which  every- 
thing we  eat  and  drink  is  made  to  glide  on  its  road  to 
the  gullet,  over  the  entrance  to  the  wind-pipe  with- 
out falling  into  it.  A  little  moveable  lid,  the  epi- 
glottis, which  is  lifted  up  when  we  breathe,  is  pressed 
down  upon  the  chink  of  the  air-passage  by  the 
weight  of  the  food  and  the  action  of  the  muscles  in 
swallowing  it.  Neither  solids  nor  liquids,  in  short, 
can  pass  without  shutting  down  the  trap-door  as 
they  proceed.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  safe- 
guard. The  slit  at  the  top  of  the  wind-pipe,  which 
never  closes  entirely  while  we  breathe,  is  endued 
with  an  acute  sensibility  to  the  slightest  particle  of 
matter.  The  least  thing  which  touches  the  margin 
of  the  aperture  causes  its  sides  to  come  firmly  to- 
gether, and  the  intruding  body  is  stopped  at  the 
inlet.  It  is  stopped,  but,  unless  removed,  must  drop 
at  the  next  inspiration  into  the  lungs.  To  effect 
its  expulsion,  the  sensibility  of  the  rim  at  the  top  of 
the  wind-pipe  actually  puts  into  vehement  action 
whole  class  of  muscles  placed  lower  than  its  bottom, 
and  which,  compressing  the  chest  over  which  they 
are  distributed,  drives  out  the  air  with  a  force  that 
sweeps  the  offending  substance  before  it.  The 
convulsive  coughing  which  arises  when  we  are 
choked,  is  the  energetic  effort  of  nature  for  our 
relief  when  anything  chances  to  have  evaded  the 
protective  epiglottis.  Yet  this  property,  to  which 
we  are  constantly  owing  our  lives,  is  confined  to  a 
single  spot  in  the  throat.  It  does  not,  as  Sir 
Charles  Bell  affirms,  belong  to  the  rest  of  the  wind 
pipe,  but  is  limited  to  the  orifice,  where  alone  it  is 
needed.  Admirably  too,  is  it  to  observe,  that  while 
thus  sensitive  to  the  most  insignificant  atom,  it 
bears  without  resentment  the  atmospheric  currents 
which  are  incessantly  passing  to  and  fro  over  its 
irritable  lips.  "  It  rejects,"  says  Paley,  "  the  touch 
of  a  crumb  of  bread,  or  a  drop  of  water,  with  a 
spasm  which  convulses  the  whole  frame ;  yet,  left 
to  itself  and  its  proper  office,  the  intermission  of 
air  alone,  nothing  can  be  so  quiet.  It  does  not 
even  make  itself  felt;  a  man  dois  not  know  that 
he  has  a  trachea.  This  capacity  of  perceiving 
with  such  acuteness,  this  impatience  of  offence,  yet 
perfect  rest  and  ease  when  let  alone,  are  properties, 
one  would  have  thought,  not  likely  to  reside  in  the 
same  subject.  It  is  to  the  junction,  however,  of 
these  almost  inconsistent  qualities,  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  some  other  delicate  parts  of  the  body,  that 
we  owe  our  safety  and  our  comfort — our  safety  to 
their  sensibility,  our  comfort  to  their  repose." 

(.To  be  coDtiuued.j 

A  Russo- American  Telegraph. — A  telegraphic 
communication  between  this  continent  and  Russia 
is  not  only  far  from  being  an  impossible  thing,  but 
is,  in  reality,  so  easy,  the  vast  extent  of  the  line 
considered,  that  it  is  likely  at  no  very  distant  day, 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  provided  there  be  any 
prospect  of  remuneration.     Here,  however,  is  the 


one  great  point  of  difficulty.  Such  a  line  between 
St.  Petersburg,  through  Siberia  to  Sitka,  in  Pius- 
.sian- America,  vill  doubtless  be  ordered  by  the 
Emperor ;  and  thus  the  greater  portion  of  the  way 
will  be  overcome.  Russian  policy  and  Imperial 
power  demand  this  immediate  communication  with 
the  most  remote  portion  of  the  Empire.  A  cor- 
pondent  writing  from  St.  Petersburg  states  that 
there  is  much  talk  in  that  city  in  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  telegraphic  communications  by 
land  with  North  America.  The  plan  submitted  by 
the  Russian  government  by  a  Belgian  engineer, 
consists  in  bringing  a  telegraphic  line  through 
Siberia,  then  establishing  a  submarine  communi- 
cation between  the  Cape  East  and  that  of  the  Point 
of  Galles,  and  finally  joining  that  line  to  those  of 
the  United  States,  across  Russi 
America. 


Eoir  Trne  (Jnakers  are  Made. 

Quakerism  is  not  a  mere  traditional  thing,  but 
living  experience,  the  same  by  which  the  faith  of 
the  patriarchs,  prophets  and  apostles  was  estab- 
lished, and  by  which  alone  we  can  attain  to  an 
establishment  upon  that  foundation  which  cannot 
be  shaken. 

Instances  might  be  cited  to  show  that  fear  and 
trembling  before  the  Lord  is  no  new  thing ;  but 
has  ever  been  the  experience  of  his  faithful  ser- 
vants who  have  been  qualified  to  stand  as  way- 
marks  for  the  people.  These  all  have  worked  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  tre^nbling,  and 
through  great  tribulation  entered  into  their  eternal 
rest.  Wherefore  we  are  exhorted  to  think  not 
strange  of  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  us,  as 
though  some  new  thing  happened  to  us ;  and  as- 
sured that  there  hath  no  temptation  taken  us,  but 
such  as  is  common  to  man,  and  that  God  is  faith- 
ful who  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  that 
we  are  able;  but  will  with  the  temptation  also 
make  a  way  to  escape,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
bear  it. 

Of  the  experience  of  the  ancient  prophets  and 
apostles,  many  of  our  early  Friends,  as  well  as 
some  of  latter  time,  have  largely  partaken  ;  and 
this  also  has  been  recorded  for  our  encouragement, 
that  we  should  not  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity. 
It  is  written  of  George  Fox  that  he  was  tempted 
than  once  to  despair  of  the  mercy  of  God  in 


also  met  with  deep  subtleties  and  devices,  to  ei 
tangle  me  in  that  wisdom  which  seemeth  able  1 
make  wise   in  the  things  of  God;  but  indeed, 
foohshness,  and    a   snare   to   the   soul,  bringing 
back  into  captivity,  where  the  enemy's  gins  pr  | 
vail."     He    says    he   was    exceedingly    cntangk  ! 
about  the  election  and  reprobation,  fearing  les 
notwithstanding  all  his  desires  and  seekings  afti 
the  Lord,  he  might  in  his  decree  have  passed  hi: 
by;  and  he  felt  it  would  be  bitter  to  bear  his  wrat 
and  be  separated  from  his  love  for  evermore  ;  yet 
said  he,  "if  He  had  so  decreed,  it  would  be,  ai 
I  should  fall  away  and  perish  at  the  last."_ 

"  In  this  great  trouble  and  grief  (which  w: 
much  added  to,  by  not  finding  the  Spirit  of  _  Gc 
so  in  me  and  with  me,  as  I  had  read  and  believe 
and  British  the  former  Christians  had  it,)  and  in  mournii 
over,  and  grappling  with,  secret  corruptions  ar 
temptations,"  said  he,  "  I  spent  many  years,  ar 
fell  into  great  weakness  of  body ;  and,  often  cas 
ing  myself  upon  my  bed,  did  wring  my  hands  ai 
weep  bitterly;  begging  earnestly  of  the  Lord  dail 
that  I  might  be  pitied  by  Him,  and  helped  again 
my  enemies,  and  bo  made  conformable  to  the  ima 
of  his  Son,  by  his  own  renewing  power. 

"  I  was  smitten,  broken  and  distressed  by  tl 
Lord,  confounded  in  my  worship,  confounded 
my  knowledge,  stripped  of  all  in  one  day,  (whii 
it  is  hard  to  utter),  and  was  matter  of  amazeme 
to  all  that  beheld  me.  I  lay  open  and  naked 
all  that  would  inquire  of  me,  and  strive  to  scan 
out  what  might  be  the  cause  the  Lord  should  de 
so  with  me.  They  would  at  first  be  jealous  that 
had  sinned  and  provoked  him  to  do  so  ;  but  wh( 
they  scanned  things  thoroughly,  and  I  opened  n 
heart  nakedly  to  them,  I  do  not  remember  any  o: 
that  ever  retained  that  sense  concerning  me.  5 
soul  remembereth  the  wormwood  and  gall,  the  t 
ceeding  bitterness  of  that  state,  and  is  still  hui 
bled  in  me,  in  the  remembrance  of  it  before  t 
Lord." 

Many,  at  the  present  day,  can,  no  doubt,  in  t 
line  of  their  experience,  find  that  which  auswere 
to  these  descriptions  of  the  powerful  workings 
the  fiery  baptism,  through  which  the  redeemed 
the  Lord  have  had,  and  still  have,  to  pass  on  tht 
way  to  the  rest  prepared  for  the  righteous,  to  th 
spiritual  sabbath,  wherein  all  fleshly  labours  a 
ended,  and  true  silence  is  known;  in  which 
worship  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness  ;  in  spirit   and  in  truth.     This  is  t 


Christ  Jesus ;   and  upon   one  occasion  ne  says  : — 

"  Though  I  had  great  openings,  yet  great  trouble  blessed  end  of  Quakerism,  even  the  redemption 
and  temptation  came  7na7iy  times  upon  me;  so  |  our  souls  from  the  world,  into  the  kingdom 
that  when  it  was  day  I  wished  for  night,  and  when  righteousness  and  peace;  an  experience  wor 
it  was  night  I  wished  for  day."  And  again: —  labouring  and  suffering  for,  as  a  bttle  foretaste 
"My  troubles  were  so  great,  that  I  could  have  that  unspeakable  joy  which  shall  never  end  ;  wi 
wished  I  had  been  born  blind,  that  I  might  never  [which  these  light  afflictious,  that  endure  but  for 
have  seen  wickedness  or  vanity ;  and  deaf,  that  I  moment,  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
might  never  have  heard  vain  and  wicked  words,  or 


the  Lord's  name  blasphemed."  At  another  time 
he  says,  "  As  I  cannot  declare  the  misery  I  was 
in,  it  was  so  great  and  heavy  upon  me  ;  so  neither 
can  I  set  forth  the  mercies  of  God  uuto  me  in  all 
my  misery."  And  again  : — "  When  I  was  in  the 
deep,  shut  up  under  all,  I  could  not  believe  I 
should  ever  overcome ;  my  troubles,  my  sorrows 


and  my  temptations  ■ 


so  great  that  I  thought 


many  times  that  I  should  have  despaired." 

Isaac  Peuingtou  says  of  his  experience,  while 
under  the  preparing  Hand  : — "  What  I  met  with 
in  my  travails,  in  my  waitings,  in  my  spiritual  ex- 
ercises, is  not  to  be  uttered ;  only  in  a  general  way,  „  .  ^  '•••;, 
I  may  say  this,  I  met  with  tlie  very  strength  o/]that,  provided  they  lift  a  ton  or  two  of  soil  with 
liell.  The  cruel  oppressor  roared  upon  me,  and  |  tree,  success  must  be  -certain.  The  stunted  a 
made  me  feel  the  bitterness  of  his  captivity,  while  pearance  of  such  trees,  even  if  they  live,  ought 
he  had  any  power;  yea,  the  Lord  was  far  from  I  convince  planters  that  the  process  will  not  p£ 
my  help,  and  from  the  voice   of  my  roaring.     I|To  secure  a  healthy  growth,  the  branches  must 


Planting  Trees. — The  system  of  removing  lar 
trees  with  balls  of  frozen  earth  is  frequently  pra 
tised,  and  occasionally  may  be  recommended,  b 
is  a  very  expensive  process,  and  by  no  means  j 
tifiable  as  a  general  system.  No  amouut  of  so 
frozen  or  otherwise,  will  compensate  for  the  destri 
tion  of  roots,  and  to  remove  all  the  soil  occupi 
by  them  is  simply  iuipracticable.  The  larger  a 
older  the  tree  the  further  will  the  roots  extend,  ai 
consequently,  the  fewer  of  them  can  be  secured 
a  limited  space.  There  is  great  want  of  di,scrii: 
nating  judgment  shown  in  this  matter  of  lifti 
large  trees.     It  seems  to  be  an  opinion  with      " 
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reduced  in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  roots.  It  is  roots,  then,  and  not  soil  that 
ought  to  bo  removed  ;  and  the  roots  can  only  be 
traced  and  secured  when  both  the  soil  and  the  air 
are  free  of  frost.  The  amount  of  pruning  that  the 
branches  require  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  a 
competent  and  experienced  planter.  During  th 
process  of  removal,  he  will  ascertain  the  amount  of 
root  mutilation,  and  he  will  be  further  guided  by 
the  kind,  ago,  and  health  of  the  tree  that  is  being 
operated  upon,  all  of  which  will  exert  a  special  in- 
fluence in  controlling  his  future  management  and 
care.  Occasionally,  we  meet  with  instances  where 
success  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but  all 
practice  not  founded  upon  principle  is  empirical 
8ueh  practice  may  be  successful,  because  it  may 
by  chance,  be  founded  upon  a  natural  law;  but 
this  lieing  unknown,  no  continuance  of  success  can 
be  secured,  and  all  the  future  is  uncertainty. 


The  different  varieties  of  Plum  and  Prune  are 
also  generally  referred  to  two  species  of  Prunus, 
(F.  domestica  and  F.  insitiUa),  which,  like  the 
preceding,  inhabit  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe;  doubtless  mounts  up  to 


From  the  London  Friend. 

tlie   ficograpliic  Origin   of  (lie   Commonly  L'sed 
Species  of   Plants, 

^Conolude^l  from  page  27C.) 

Next  wo  arrive  at  a  large  number  of  plants 
grown  for  the  sake  of  their  fruits. 

The  Citron  {^Citrus  medicci)  is  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus  as  grown  in  Media,  and  reached 
Rome  about  the  period  of  the  Christian  era.  It 
was  grown  by  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity, and  was  doubtless  imported  by  them  from 
Babylon.  It  is  a  native  of  Hindostan,  and  was 
generally  cultivated  at  an  early  epoch  throughout 
the  southern  parts  of  Asia. 

The  Lemon  {Citrus  Limonum)  has  been  found 
wild  by  Iloyle  in  the  woods  of  Northern  India 
[t  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  was  only  spread  westward  at  the  time  of  the 
onquests  of  the  Arabs. 

Of  the  Orange  (^Citrus  Aurantium)  there  are 
two  forms — by  some  considered  distinct  specie 
■he  sweet  orange,  and  the  bitter,  or  Seville  orange. 
rhis  is  also  an  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  Southern 
Asia.  The  bitter  variety  was  unknown  to  the  an 
ient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  is  mentioned  iu  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Arab  physicians  as  early 
;he  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Cru- 
laders  made  acquaintance  with  it  in  Palestine,  and 
t  was  grown  in  Sicily  in  the  year  1002.  It  was 
Drought  by  the  Mahometans  to  Spain,  and  was 
bund  by  the  Portuguese  on  the  east  coa&t  of  Af- 
rica, when  they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
n  1498.  The  sweet  orange  is  a  more  recent  in- 
roduction,  but  had  reached  many  places  in  Italy 
md  Spain  by  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
ury. 

The  Vine  [Vitis  vinifera)  is  spontaneous  both 
o  the  north  and  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  per- 
laps  extends  in  an  aboriginal  state  as  far  as  Per- 
ia  and  Cabul.  A  Sanscrit  name  shows  that  it 
las  been  known  in  India  irom  an  early  era.  The 
)rogress  which  its  culture  made  in  a  westward  di- 
ection  under  the  influence  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
nd  Romans,  and  the  wide  extent  of  its  diffusion 
,t  the  present  day,  are  well  known. 

The  Strawberry  {Fragaria  vesca)  and  Rasp- 
erry  {Rubus  Irkeus)  are  both  diffused  as  indi- 
«nous  plants  throughout  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia;  but  have  been  cultivated,  com- 
nonly,  only  since  the  middle  ages. 

The  most  esteemed  authors  refer  all  the  vario- 

3  of  Cherry  to  two  Linnaean  species,  (F/utms 
JemsKS  and  P.  Faiiiim)  both  indigenous  in  the 
emperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Pliny  men- 
ions  several  varieties  ;  so  that,  even  so  early  as 
lis  time,  they  must  have  been  cultivated  to  a  con- 
derable  extent. 


and  Asia.  The  multiplicity  and  diver.'^ity  of  their 
vulgar  names  at  an  early  era  indicate  a  wide  dis- 
persion and  an  extensive  usage. 

The  Apricot  (Frunus  Armeniaca)  is  a  native 
of  Armenia,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Caucasus.  It 
was  not  known  by  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
Theophrastus,  and  has  no  Sanscrit  or  Celtic  name. 
It  is  first  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny ; 
and  apparently  did  not  become  known,  generally, 
till  about  the  period  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Peach  [Fersica  vulgaris)  was  brought  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  Asia,  about  the 
Christian  era.  The  Hebrew  books  make  no  men- 
tion of  it,  and  it  is  without  name  in  Sanscrit;  but 
in  China  the  culture  amounts  up  to  a  remote  anti 
quity,  and  it  is  doubtless  there  that  it  has  had  its 

In  America  it  has  been  grown  with 
markable  facility  and  success. 

The  Almond  {Amygikilus  communis)  grows 
wild  in  the  Caucasus  and  other  parts  of  Western 
Asia,  and,  perhaps,  also  in  Barbary.     It  was  well 

nown  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  the  Greeks  in  th 

time  of  Theophrastus.     It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 

under  the  name   of  Nux  Grceca ;  but  he   doubts 

hether  it  existed   in   Italy  in  the  time  of  Cato, 

It  is  grown  in  China ;  but  has  no  Sanscrit  name, 

d  does  not  succeed  in  India  at  the  present  day 

The  Pear  [Fi/riis  communis)  is  spontaneous  in 

the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia 

and  had  already  been  grown  for  some  time  in  the 

days  of  Pliny.     The  plant  has  no  Sanscrit  name ; 

but  its  culture  now  extends  through  Central  Asia 

to  China. 

The  Apple  {Pijnis  Malus)  also  grows  wild  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
and  was  much  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

The  Gooseberry  (Ribes  Qrossuiaria)  and  Red 
Currant  (Ribes  rubrum)  also  both  inhabit  the 
temperate  or  even  northern  parts  of  Europe.  They 
were  not  brought  into  requisition  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  seem  to  have  been  grown 
artificially  only  since  the  middle  ages. 

The  Cucumber  (Cucumis  sativus)  appears  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  Central  Asia.  It  was  used 
by  the  Sanscrit  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  and  is 
spoken  of  both  by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny ;  so 
that  it  must  have  been  introduced  to  Europe  at  an 
early  date. 

The  Olive  (Olea  eurc/pcBO)  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  was  one  of  the  fruits  pro- 
mised to  the  Hebrews  by  Moses  when  they  should 
reach  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  was  well  known  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Homer,  but  has  no  San- 
scrit name;  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  new 
to  the  Persians  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote. 
According  to  Pliny,  it  had  not  reached  Italy  when 
Rome  was  ruled  by  the  Tarquins ;  but  under  the 
early  emperors  it  was  diffused  as  far  as  Gaul  and 
Spain.     Its  primitive  habitation  seems  to  have  been 


n  Asia  Minor,  and,  perhaps,  extended  also  to  the 
outh-east  of  Europe. 

The  Fig  (Ficus  Curica)  has  a  Sanscrit  name,  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  and  is 
poken  of  by  Homer,  Theophrastus  and  Pliny ;  so 
that  its  cultivation  must  have  taken  its  origin  at  a 
very  remote  era.  Blodern  authors  enumerate  se- 
eral  distinct  species  of  fig ;  but  these  seem  all  to 
have  their  home  about  the  cradle  of  the  human 
in  Western  Asia ;  though,  perhaps,  some  of 
them  are  also  indigenous  in  the  south-east  of  Eut 
the  northern  shores  of  Africa. 
Next  we  will  speak  of  the  Cereal  Grasses  grown 


rope 


for  the  sake  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  their 
grains. 

The  culture  of  Wheat  {Triticuito  vulgare) 
'  e  date  when  it  was  or- 
dained that  man  should  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  In  China,  M.  Stanislas  Jullien 
has  shown  that  it  was  grown  2822  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ 
show  that  it  was  known  long  before  this  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  In  China  its  introduction  is  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  Chin-nong.  In  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  Moses  speaks  of  the  land 
of  promise  as  a  land  of  wheat  and  of  barley;  and 
although  the  plant  has  not  been  met  with  any 
where  in  an  indisputably  indigenous  condition,  his- 
toric and  linguistic  testimony  point  alike  to  West- 
ern and  Central  Asia  as  the  region  where  it  has 
had  its  origin.  In  Western  Asia,  and  amongst  the 
Egyptians,  Barley  may  lay  claim  to  a  cultivation 
as  ancient  as  that  of  Wheat.  Of  the  three  species 
which  are  commonly  used,  that  with  six  ranks 
(Hordeum  hcxaslichon)  seems  to  have  been  the 
earliest  employed  ;  but  all  three  were  known  to  the 
Greeks,  and  are  spoken  of  by  Theophrastus.  The 
two-ranked  plant  (Hordeuni  disticlion)  has  been 
found  lately  in  a  clearly  aboriginal  condition  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  barley,  also,  has  had  its  home  in  West- 
ern Asia. 

The  Rye  (Sccale  cereale)  has  no  Sanscrit  name, 
and  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  It  is 
spoken  of  by  Greek  authors  as  a  grain  grown  in 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  by  Pliny  as  used  by 
the  Taurino,  a  tribe  located  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  Linguistic  data  points  out  an  extensive 
culture,  at  an  early  era,  in  the  region  that  lies  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Alps  ;  and,  from  the 
indications  of  the  authors  of  the  floras  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  Austria,  it  seems  to  have  been 
originally  spontaneous  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Allied  species  inhabit  Sicily,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

The  Oat  (Avena  saliva)  was  not  cultivated  by 
the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks  or  Romans,  and 
has  no  Sanscrit  name.  By  Pliny  it  is  mentioned 
as  used  for  bread  by  the  German  tribes.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  primitive  names  in  the  languages  of 
the  Sclavonic  stock  and  the  testimony  of  botanical 
authors  alike  point  to  an  origin,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  rye,  in  the  western  parts  of  temperate  Europe, 
where,  as  well  as  in  Siberia,  several  allied  species 
are  to  be  met  with. 

The  Rice  plant  {Orijza  sativa)  is  a  native  of 
India,  and  its  culture  there  mounts  up  to  a  very 
remote  antiquity.  It  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  China  by  the  emperor  Chin-nong,  2822 
years  before  Christ ;  and  it  has  also  been  diffused 
for  a  long  time  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  reached,  in  a  western  di- 
rection, Babylon  and  Syria.  By  the  Mahometans 
it  was  spread  round  the  "basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  by  the  moderns  imported  to  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Maize  {Zea  Mays)  is  an  inhabitant  of 
America,  but  of  what  part  is  not  clearly  known. 
What  is  apparently  the  same  has  been  found  wild 
both  in  Paraguay  and  amongst  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  the  United  States.  At  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  it  was  cultivated,  especially 
in  Mexico  and  South  America,  as  extensively  as 
wheat  or  barley  in  the  Old  World.  It  has  been 
introduced  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  seems 
to  have  reached  China  by  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  Bean  {Faha  vulgaris)  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  also  to  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  Romans  and  Chinese.     Like  wheat,  barley, 
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and  many  other  species  ive  have  noticed,  it  has  had 
its  origin  in  Western  Asia. 

Like  the  Bean,  the  Lentil  {Ervum  Lens)  was 
cultivated  at  a  very  early  era,  and  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Its  names 
are  derived  from  two  roots,  one  Hebrew,  the  other 
Greek  ;  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  plant  is  in- 
digenous both  in  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. The  pea  was  widely  used  at  an  early  era 
and  was  known  not  only  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro 
mans,  but  also  to  the  Sanscrit  races.  There  are 
two  species,  one  of  which  {Pismn  sativum)  grows 
wild  at  the  present  day  in  the  Crimea ;  and  the 
other  (Ptsum  arvense)  has  an  indigenous  range, 
which  extends  from  Spain  to  Russia. 

With  the  enumeration  of  a.few  more  species,  of 
which  the  grains  are  used  for  important  economical 
purposes,  we  will  conclude. 

The  Walnut  {Jt/gla?is  regia)  is  indigenous  to 
the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  apparently  alsoin 
Cashmere,  China,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Hin- 
dostan.  It  is  mentioned  by  Phny  as  introduced 
from  Persia  to  Greece;  and  is  supposed  also  to  be 
alluded  to  by  Theophrastus. 

The  Cocoa  plant  (  Tlieobroma  Cacao)  grows  wild 
in  South  America,  in  the  basins  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  Orinoco.  It  has  been  propagated  by  cul- 
ture in  other  warm  humid  tracts  of  the  same  con- 
tinent ;  and  allied  species  are  found  both  in  South 
America  and  Mexico. 

The  Coffee  plant  {Coffea  Arabica)  is  indigenous 
in  Abyssinia  and  other  parts  of  tropical  Africa, 
and  has  been  employed  there  and  in  Arabia  from 
a  very  early  date.  It  was  not  known  in  Western 
Europe  till  after  the  Crusades,  but  its  use  spread 
rapidly  during  the  middle  ages,  in  spite  of  con- 
flicts and  prohibitions.  The  Dutch  introduced  it 
to  Batavia  during  the  later  years  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  soon  afterwards  carried  it  to  Surinam. 
It  reached  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  in  1718,  Martinique 
in  1720,  Guadaloupe  in  1730,  and  is  at  the  present 
day  to  tropical  agriculture  what  the  vine  is  in 
Southern  Europe,  and  the  tea-tree  in  China. 

Of  the  Cotton  plant  {Gossypiiim)  there  are 
many  distinct  species,  some  hgneous,  some  herba- 
ceous ;  all  of  which  inhabit  the  tropical  zones  of 
Asia,  Africa  or  America.  Many  of  them  have 
been  cultivated  from  a  very  early  era,  both  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.  Our  name  (cotton)  is 
derived  from  the  Arabic  word  which  was  originally 
applied  to  Gossypkim  }ierbaceimi,  a  species  which 
was  grown  in  Central  Asia,  at  a  period  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  spreading  thence  in  the  direction  of 
Syria  and  Arabia,  encountered  G.  ]mnciatmn, 
which  is  of  African  origin.  For  the  Romans,  cot- 
ton was  an  article  of  great  luxury;  but  at  the  time 
of  Mahouiet  it  was  used  extensively  by  the  Arabs, 
and  it  is  found  casually  with  the  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, and  in  the  tombs  of  the  Peruvian  Incas. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  only  note  that  it  is  inter- 
esting and  instructive  to  remark  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  these  plants  we  have  passed  under  re- 
view that  are  best  calculated  to  fulfil  a  useful  pur- 
pose to  our  race  have  been  originally  placed,  by  a 
beneficent  Creator,  in  the  very  region  of  all  others 
where  they  would  earliest  fall  under  the  attention 
of  man,  and  soonest  be  rendered  available  to  his 
use.  The  eye,  capable  to  see,  and  the  mind  will- 
ing to  understand,  may  find  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  department  of  inquiry,  no  matter  whether  it 
deals  with  moral,  intellectual,  or  physical  pheno 
mena,  fresh  grounds  whereon  to  admire  and  to  re 
verence  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  ai 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  God. 

Humility  and  knowledge  in  poor  clothes,  excel 
pride  and  ignorance  in  costly  attire. 


giously  concerned  for  the  right  instruction  of  their 
"  pring,  and  John  was  favoured  with  a  piously 
guarded  education. 

He  was  blessed  with  good  natural  parts,  and 
with  what  may  be  called  constitutional  amiability 
of  temper,  yet  he  early  found,  that  if  he  would  at- 
tain and  preserve  purity  of  heart  and  peace  with 
God,  he  must  give  diligent  attention  to  the  voice  of 
Divine  wisdom.  Through  obedience  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  through  giving  heed  to  the  light  within, 
through  the  sanctifying  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, natural  kindliness  became  transformed  into 
christian  love,  and  moral  correctness  into  holiness 
of  heart. 

As  he  was  found  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
in  humility  and  circumspection  before  him,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  same  divine  Master,  could  but  take 
note  of  his  watchful,  steady  walking,  and  feeling 
the  evidence  that  he  had  been  with  Jesus,  they 
felt  a  flow  of  unity  towards  him,  and  esteemed  him 
even  in  youth  as  one  worthy  of  honour.     In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1715,  he  was  married  tc 
Ellen  Ellis,  a  worthy  daughter  of  that  truly  valu 
able  minister  of  the  gospel,  Rowland  Ellis.     This 
connection,  entered  into,  doubtless,  with  the  Divinf 
sanction,  was  eminently  conducive  to  his  spiritual 
growth.     In  the  year  1720,  John  received  a  gift 
Almighty,  as  nearly  as  the  Friend  who  was  withjijj   the  ministry.     "His   appearance  therein   was 
him,  could  understand,  as  follows: — "Thou,  dearLgyerend,  such  as  suited  a  mind  thoroughly  sensi 
Father!  dost  not  afflict  thy  children  willingly,  buttle  of  the   awful  importance  of  the  service.     H^ 
for  some  great  and  good   cause,  known  to  thyself.  1  liad  a  clear,  engaging  and  graceful  manner  of  di 


BIOGIUPHICAL  SKETCHES. 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Coiitiimcd  from  page  27S.) 
PETER   AKDKEWS. 

Peter  Andrews  was  very  weak  in  body,  the  five 
days  he  remained  at  Woodbridge,  and  yet  his  de- 
sire to  reach  IS'orwich  was  so  strong,  that  the  after- 
noon after  this  last  memorable  meeting,  he  rode  15 
miles  on  his  way  thither.  He  said,  his  love  to 
Friends  at  Norwich  was  so  strong  he  thought  he 
could  willingly  die  there.  The  first  night  he  re- 
mained at  the  village  of  Yoxford,  the  second  night 
at  Bunjay,  and  the  next  day  was  favoured  to  reach 
the  house  of  his  friend,  John  Oxley.  Here  he  was 
obhged  to  keep  his  bed. 

It  being  the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  many 
friends  called  to  visit  him.  To  some  of  them  he 
expressed  his  conviction  that  he  was  in  his  right 
place,  and  was  satisfied  in  giving  up  to  the  Lord's 
requirings  "in  leaving  his  outward  habitation  and 
those  nearest  and  dearest  blessings,  a  tender  affec- 
tionate wife,  and  dutiful  children,"  for  whom  he 
expressed  much  affection.  Being  in  a  heavenly 
frame  of  mind,  ho  on  one  occasion  addressed  the 


Dearest  Father!  suffer  not  thy  childi 


livery, 


and  ready  uttera  ce.     His  matter  was  gen 


despair  of  thy  mercy  !  Dearest  Father  !  thou  hast  Urally  deep,  yet"  regular,  and  well-connected.  H 
been  pleased  at  this  time  to  open,  and  to  favour  me  -n-as  profound  in  heavenly  mysteries,  and  plain  in 
with  thy  goodness.     My  soul  is  thankful,  and  can  declaring  them;  well   acquainted   with   the   Holj 


say.  Thou  art  worthy  of  glory,  and  praise  forever- 
more." 

He  continued  declining  in  strength  until  the 
13th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1756,  when  he  de- 
parted this  life,  being  aged  about  49  years.  "  We 
believe,"  say  the  FViends  of  Suffolk  Quarterly 
Meeting,  he  "  is  gone  among  those  to  whom  that 
benediction  belongs,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth ;  yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  lalaours,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them  !"  Norwich  Friends 
say,  he  "  no  doubt  rests  with  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect,  in  the  glorious  mansions  prepared  for 
all  who  hold  out  in  faithfulness  to  the  end.  His 
memory  is  very  precious  and  dear  to  many,  and  it 
may  truly  be  said,  that  no  Friend  from  any  part 
of  the  world,  who  has  travelled  in  this  nation,  h; 
been  more  approved,  or  had  more  general  service, 
n  so  short  a  time." 


His  friend,  Edward  Peckover,  adds,  "  He  lived  I  Christ  our  holy  Redeemer.  Among  the  many  thui 
beloved,  and  died  lamented.  His  industry  and  j  favoured,  was  our  dear  and  well-beloved  friend  anc 
diligence  in  travelling  were  very  remarkable,  and  brother,  John  Evans,  who  was  blessed  with  an  ex 
he  scarce  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  day's  perfect  cellent  gift  in  the  ministry,  and  being  faithful  ti 

his  heavenly  calling,  became  an  able  publisher  o 


Scriptures,  and  skilful  in  deducing  doctrine  from 
The  visible  creation  also  was  a  fruitful 
source  from  whence  he  often  drew  very  apt  simili' 
tudes.  But  that  which  crowned  his  services,  was 
the  effusion  of  Divine  love,  in  his  bosom,  wherewitl 
the  High  Priest  of  our  profession  adorns  and  digni- 
fies his  faithful  servants." 

Of  a  remarkable  visitation  of  Divine  love  to  thi 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  about  Plyraoutl 
and  North  Wales  for  a  few  years  previous  to  1720 
Jane  Hoskins  writes,  "  Many  of  the  youth 
reached,  and  by  the  effectual  operation  of  Divin( 
and  heavenly  life,  brought  into  true  submission  t( 
the  cross  of  Christ,  several  were  called  to  the  mi- 
nistry, and  engaged  to  speak  in  the  authority  i 
the  gospel,  which  is  now  the  same  as  formerly,  th( 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  unto  all  who  receivi 
it  with  meekness,  and  truly  believe  in  and  patientP 
wait  for  the  inward   and   spiritual   appearance  o 


health  after  his  arrival  here,  about  14  months. 
So  long  as  he  was  favoured  with  strength,  he  gave 
himself  wholly  up  to  answer  those  services  to  which 
he  was  called,  and  by  a  moderate  computation  be 
rode  about  1500  miles. 

JOSEPH  HERITAGE. 
Joseph  Heritage  was  an  elder  of  Chester  Meet- 
ing, West  Jersey.  "  He  was  a  diligent  attender 
of  meetings  and  exemplary  therein  ;  an  open,  free- 
hearted man,  and  loved  the  company  of  his  friends. 
He  departed  this  life  in  1756,  in  the  82d  year  of 
his  age." 

JOHN   EVANS. 

John  Evans  was  born  in  Denbighshire,  in  the 

principality  of  Wales,  in  the  year  1689,  and  was, 

in  the  year  1698,  brought  by  his  parents  to  Gwyn- 

nedd,   in  Pennsylvania.     His  parents  were  reli- 


the  gospel ;  preaching  it  in  the  demonstration  anc 
power  of  God.  He  was  careful  to  discharge  hi 
trust  according  to  Divine  ability,  yet  not  forward 
but  patient  in  waiting  for  the  motions  of  life,  b; 
which  he  attained  experience,  and  knew  when  t' 
speak,  and  when  to  be  silent.  In  this,  as  in  hi 
love  of  silence,  he  was  exemplary — he  was  likewis 
blessed  with  the  christian  virtues  of  brotherly  love 
and  universal  charity ;  and  being  endowed  with  i 
good  understanding;  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment 
wherefore  I  always  esteemed  him  as  an  elder  brc 
ther,  and  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
He  was  an  instrument  of  help,  and  good  to  me  i: 
my  infant  state  in  religion,  which  in  point  of  grati 
tude  I  ought  never  to  forget.  Oh,  may  I  conduc 
in  such  a  manner  through  this  state  of  preparatior 
as  that  my  latter  end  may  be  like  his." 

In  the  year  1723,  with  his  beloved  friend  an 
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relative,  Evan  Evans,  he  visited  the  meetings  of 
Friends  in  New  Jersey,  and,  in  1728,  the  meetings 
in  New  England  generally.  Uu  this  last  occasion 
they  appear  to  have  been  about  six  months  from 
homo.  In  the  year  1723,  he  was  first  employed 
by  his  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  weighty  service  of 
visiting  families.  This  was  a  work  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  qualified,  and  in  which  he  was  often 
engaged.  His  heart  was  open  in  tender  sympathy 
for  all  in  afi^iction,  and  his  friends  say  of  him,  "  He 
never  appeared  more  amiable  or  useful  than  in  the 
exercise  of  that  social  christian  office  of  visiting  the 
sick,  the  widow  and  fatherless,  and  others  in  afilic- 
tion.  He  thought  it  best  to  say  little  on  those  oc- 
casions, and  that  silent  sympathy  and  secret  breath- 
ings for  their  relief  was  more  consolating  than  many 
words.  His  assistance  was  not  confined  to  those 
seasons  of  deepest  grief.  He  bestowed  much  of 
his  time  in  assisting  widows,  and  in  the  guardian 
ship  of  orphans,  whose  afi'airs  he  transacted  for 
many  years  with  no  small  trouble  to  himself,  and 
advantage  to  them-" 

"  The  importance  of  love  and  peace  to  civil  and 
religious  society  he  was  highly  sensible  of,  and 
was  as  diligent  in  promoting  them  by  precept  and 
exaujple,  as  he  was  successful  in  restoring  peace 
and  harmony,  where  any  violation  thereof  appear 
ed."  "  His  conduct  and  conversation  in  private  life 
was  exemplary,  and  such  as  implied  an  inward  and 
close  inspection  over  the  secret  movements  of  his 
own  heart." 

As  he  grew  in  years,  he  obtained  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  honest 
hearted,  discerning  fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
church.  His  service  in  various  ways  was  great, 
and  amidst  all  his  engagements  he  seemed  never  to 
forget,  that  there  is  nothing  belongs  to  the  creature 
but  blushing  and  confusion  of  face,  and  that  former 
experience  is  no  authority  for  present  action,  but 
that  daily  strength  and  daily  direction  must  be 
sought  of  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

(To  be  contiuued.) 


Pliiiadelpbia  Yearly  Meeting. 

REPORT    OP    THE   BOOK   COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Meeti?ig  for  Sufferings :— The  Book 
ConjTuittce  report  that  during  the  past  year  thir- 

1  hundred  and  seventy-seven  volumes  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pamphlets  have  been 
taken  from  the  Book-store. 

Nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  books  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  pamphlets  were  sold  ; 
and  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  former 
and  one  hundred  and  nine  of  the  latter  have  been 
given  away,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  $21 1.34. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  latter,  forty-two  volumes 
were  taken  for  a  library  at  Oscaloosa,  Iowa,  iorty- 
three  volumes  for  the  "  Free  Public  Library"  at 
New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  eight  volumes  for  a  library 
near  Fort  des  Moines,  Iowa  ;  eighty-eight  volumes 
and  twenty-four  pamphlets  for  libraries  in  Canada 
West ;  twenty-three  volumes  for  Pleasant  Hill 
Library  near  Chester,  Pa. ;  making  a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  four  volumes  and  twenty-four  pam- 
phlets furnished  to  public  libraries.  Thirty-three 
volumes  were  sent  to  Beaufort,  North  Carolina  ; 
sixteen  volumes  and  twelve  pamphlets  to  Osawa- 
timie,  and  eight  to  a  Friend  near  Leavenworth, 
Kansas;  five  to  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  five  to  "Green- 
wood First-day  School ;"  twelve  to  York,  Penna. ; 
and  forty-nine  for  distribution  in  the  West  Indies. 
Thirty-two  volumes  and  forty-six  pamphlets  in 
German  have  been  furnished  to  persons  reading 
that  language  ;  fifteen  volumes  were  given  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania; 
nine  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington ; 


three  were  sent  to  California ;  five  to  Michigan ; 
two  were  given  to  professed  ministers  in  other  So- 
cieties ;  and  a  number  were  taken  for  distribution 
among  members  of  our  Society  in  limited  circum- 
stances. 

Ihe  whole  amount  received  for  books  and  pam- 
phlets sold  is  $465.23  ;  out  of  which  there  has 
been  paid  for  incidental  expenses  $38.69 ;  the 
balance  of  $426.54  has  been  paid  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  There  has  been 
paid  for  paper  8204.81,  for  printing  $48.20,  for 
binding  $244.52,  for  the  purchase  of  "  Youthful 
Piety"  and  "Exposition"  $32.82,  for  repairing 
stereotype  plates  $4.80,  for  German  books  56.03 — 
making  a  total  of  expenditures  of  $591.18. 

During  the  year  the  "  History  of  the  Life  of 
Thomas  Ellwood  and  Memoirs  of  Henry  Hull 
have  been  stereotyped  ;  the  former  at  a  cost  of 
$238.98,  and  the  latter  of  $215.31,  making  to- 
gether $454.29,  which  was  paid  out  of  a  fund  con- 
tributed by  a  Friend  of  this  city  for  the  printing 
and  distributing  of  the  approved  writings  of  Friends. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  each  of  the  above- 
named  works  have  been  printed,  as  has  also  been 
the  same  number  respectively  of  Barclay's  Apolo- 
gy and  George  Fox's  Journal,  and  five  hundred 
copies  of  "  No  Cross,  no  Crown." 

The  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  taken  from 
the  store  during  the  past  year,  is  rather  greater 
than  that  of  the  year  immediately  preceding  it, 
although  the  variety  of  our  books  has  been  some- 
what diminished  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  editions 
of  several  small  works,  with  which  the  store  was 
formerly  supplied  by  purchase.  It  is  in  contem 
platiou  to  have  fresh  editions  of  those  works 
printed,  and  increase  our  stock,  as  we  consider  it 
important  that  the  approved  writings  of  Friend 
should  continue  to  be  freely  circulated  among  our 
members  and  others. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  no  little  excitement  and 
inquiry  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  we  doubt 
not  there  are  many  sincere  seekers  after  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  unfettered  by  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  that  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  will  and  contrivance  of  man.  We  are  per- 
suaded much  good  might  result,  were  Friends  more 
generally  engaged  to  seek  for  suitable  opportunities 
for  disseminating  the  various  works  which  set  forth 
the  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  and  are  cal- 
culated, under  the   Divine   blessing,   to   lead   the 

ders  to  a  more  close  attention  and  unreserved 
obedience  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  heart,  which  is  mercifully  bestowed  on  all, 
and  brings  salvation  to  all  who  submit  to  its  hea- 
venly teaching.  We  trust  the  Yearly  Meeting 
will  continue  to  provide  liberally  for  furnishing 
such  works  to  all,  either  gratuitously  or  at  prices 
merely  covering  the  actual  cost. 

Inquiries  are  not  unfrequently  made  at  the  store, 
both  by  members  and  others,  for  copies  of  the 
Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
much  disappointment  expressed  at  finding  they  are 
not  kept  for  sale. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Samuel  Bettle, 
He.\ry  Cope. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  15th,  1858. 


The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Boarding- 
School  at  West-town,  made  the  following  report ; 
which  was  read,  and  their  care  and  labours  in  the 
management  of  the  Institution  are  approved,  and 
the  report  is  satisfactory  to  the  meeting. 

To  tlie  Ycarhj  Mneting: — The  Committee  who 
have  charge  of  the  Boarding  School  at  West-town, 
report : — 


That  besides  attending  the  stated  examinations, 
the  Institution  has  frequently  been  visited  by  a 
part  of  their  number,  and  such  attention  and  as- 
sistance given,  as  were  likely  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils  and  family. 

General  good  health  has  prevailed,  and  no  case 
of  very  serious  disease  occurred,  which,  in  so  nu- 
merous a  household,  is  cause  of  gratitude  to  the 
Preserver  of  men. 

During  the  year,  which  closed  on  the  16th  of 
Tenth  month  last,  116  scholars  were  admitted,  59 
of  whom  were  boys,  and  57  were  girls.  The  ave- 
rage number  for  the  same  period  was  196,  viz: 
106  boys,  and  90  girls.  This  is  30  less  than  in 
the  previous  year,  the  reduction  being  chiefly  in 
the  number  attending  the  summer  session,  the  boys' 
school  being  generally  crowded  during  the  winter 
term. 

Meetings  for  Divine  worship  are  held  on  First- 
day  mornings  and  afternoons,  and  on  Fifth-days ; 
and  while  these  are  felt  to  be  opportunities  of 
much  exercise,  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
He  whose  heritage  children  are  declared  to  be, 
condescends  at  seasons  to  own  them  by  his  presence, 
and  that  profitable  impressions  are  thus  made  on 
the  youthful  mind. 

The  same  course  of  study  is  pursued  as  has 
heretofore  been  the  case ;  embracing  all  the  branches 
of  a  good  English  education,  with  instruction  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  lectures  during 
the  winter  season  ;  and  the  progress  made  by  the 
pupils  is  as  great  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  usual  instruction  in  the  Christian  principles 
and  testimonies  of  Friends,  is  also  given. 

The  additions  and  improvements  to  the  build- 
ings, and  the  good  repair  into  which  they  have 
been  put,  contribute  much  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  family. 

The  payments  tor  family  expenses  have  been 
$13,243.72;  for  salaries  and  wages,  $8,509.47; 
incidentals,  $397.63;  and  for  repairs  and  im- 
provements, $768.49 ;  making  a  total  of  $22,- 
919.31. 

There  has  been  charged  for  board  and  tuition, 
the  sum  of  $17,688.19;  for  rents  of  tenements, 
saw  and  grist-mills,  and  for  profits  on  merchandise 
sold,  $956.63;  making  together  a  total  of  $18,- 
644.82,  and  showing  a  deficiency  in  these  accounts 
of  $4,274.49,  which  is  $493.69  less  than  there  was 
last  year. 

The  income  of  the  Fund  for  general  purposes 
has  been,  for  the  year,  $1,296.14  ;  and  the  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  farm  is  $2,623.66  ;  which,  with 
the  sum  appropriated  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  make 
$4,719.80;  giving  a  credit  balance  on  the  books 
of  $445.31.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  credit  given  for  board  and  tuition  is  the  whole 
amount  charged,  without  any  allowance  for  losses 
in  collection,  of  which  a  small  proportion  occurs 
almo.st  every  year;  rendering  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  an  annual  balance  in  favour  of  the  In- 
stitution, in  order  to  meet  such  a  contingency. 

In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  has  frequently  to  be  directed  to 
the  apparel  of  the  children  ;  and  it  has  been  pain- 
ful to  observe  an  increasing  departure  from  our 
christian  testimony  to  plainness,  in  many  of  the 
articles  of  clothing  brought  by  the  pupils,  occa- 
sioning considerable  trouble  and  expense  in  alter- 
ing them,  or  requiring  that  they  should  be  return- 
ed. This  is  often  trying  to  the  scholars;  and  pa- 
rents would  save  them  much  discomfort,  and  the 
caretakers  and  Committee  no  inconsiderable  labour 
and  trouble,  if  they  would  strictly  comply  with  the 
printed  directions  on  the  subject,  which  are  fur- 
nished them.  Some  additional  regulations  having 
recently  been  found  necessary,  they  are  subjoined , 
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and,  with  the  other  rules,  are  commended  to  the 
close  attention  of  all  who  propose  sending  children 
to  the  school.  A  more  strict  observance  of  the 
rule  against  furnishing  scholars  with  books,  news- 
papers and  money,  is  necessary. 

The  advantages  this  Seminary  offers  for  thorough 
instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  useful  know- 
ledge, the  lowncss  of  the  price  charged  for  board 
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ad  tuition,  the  healthfulness  of  the  situation,  the 
excellence  of  the  accommodations,  and  the  endea- 
vours used  to  guard  the  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  youth,  commend  it  to  the  liberal  sup- 
port of  Friends ;  and  it  is  desirable  the  full  num- 
ber of  scholars  should  attend,  as  it  so  much  dimin- 
ishes the  relative  cost  of  each  one. 

The  Committee  is  desirous  that  this  Seminary 
may  continue  to  be  managed  in  conformity  with 
the  religious  concern  in  which  it  originated,  and 
may  ever  bear  the  obvious  marks  of  bei: 
Friends^  School.  Their  efforts  for  the  attainment 
of  these  objects  will  be  very  much  aided,  by  th 
kind  and  cheerful  co-operation  of  those  who  send 
their  children  to  be  educated  there;  and  they 
would  earnestly  solicit  it.  There  are  difficulties  to 
be  met  in  conducting  it,  and  a  large  amount  of 
re.-ponsibility  at  all  times  to  be  borne,  and  it  is 
strength  to  the  Committee  when  they  feel  that  the 
have  the  cordial  support  of  Friends. 

They  desire  that  there  may  be  an  increasing  and 
united  engagement  to  keep  under  religious  exercise 
for  the  guarded  education  and  proper  training  of 
the  children,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  this  im^ 
portaut  and  valuable  Institution ;  and  then  we 
cannot  doubt  but  it  will  continue  to  receive  the 
blessing  of  Him,  who  only  can  prosper  the  work  of 
our  hands. 

By  direction  and  on  bebalf  of  the  Committee, 
David  Robeets,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  9th,  1858. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Committee  to  super- 
intend the  Boarding  School  at  West-town,  held 
Twelfth  mo.  9th,  1857. 

It  has  been  cause  of  painful  concern  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
advices  issued  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  (printed 
copies  of  which  are  furnished  to  those  who  pro- 
pose sending  children  to  the  Institution,)  there  is 
an  increasing  departure  from  our  christian  testi- 
mony to  plainness  and  simplicity,  in  the  colour  and 
make  of  many  of  the  articles  of  clothing  brought 
to  the  school  by  the  pupils. 

On  renewed  consideration  of  the  subject  it  is 
concluded,  that  in  order  to  check  this  tendency, 
and  promote  a  closer  observance  of  the  regulations, 
all  such  garments  as  do  not  conform  therewith,  if 
thiiy  cannot  conveniently  be  altered,  are  to  be  forth- 
with returned  by  the  Superintendent  to  the  parents 
or  guardian,  at  their  expense. 

Any  articles  of  apparel  sent  to  the  pupils  during 
the  session,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Superintend- 
ent or  Matron  for  examination  ;  and  if  not  ap- 
proved, or  if  worn  without  being  so  submitted,  are 
to  be  returned  in  the  same  manner. 

Some  of  the  boys  having  brought  with  them 
di-eris  frock-coats,  double-breasted  vests,  vests  with 
rolling  or  falling  collars,  and  also  caps,  it  is  deemed 
proper  to  state  explicitly,  that  such  articles  are  not 
admissible,  and  that  the  boys  will  be  required  to 
wear  hats,  plain  vests,  plain  coats,  made  in  the 
usual  form,  or  plain  roundabouts. 


Force  of  Imagination. — A  Lucchese  peasant, 
shooting  sparrows,  saw  his  dog  attacked  by  a 
strange  and  very  ferocious  mastiff.  He  tried  to 
separate  the  animals,  and  reeoived  a  bite  from  his 
own  dog,  which  instantly  ran  off  through  the  fields. 


The  wound  was  healed  in  a  few  days ;  but  the  dog 
was  not  to  be  found,  and  the  peasant,  after  some 
time,  began  to  feel  symptoms  of  nervous  agitation. 
He  conceived  that  the  dog,  from  disappearing,  was 
mad,  and  within  a  day  or  two  after  this  idea  had 
struck  him,  he  began  to  feel  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia. They  grew  hourly  more  violent ;  he  raved 
and  had  all  the  evidences  of  the  violent  distemper. 
As  he  was  lying,  with  the  door  open  to  let  in  the 
last  air  that  he  was  about  to  breathe,  he  heard  his 
dog  bark.  The  animal  ran  up  to  his  bed-side, 
licked  his  hand,  and  frolicked  about  the  room.  It 
was  clear  that  he,  at  least,  was  in  perfect  health. 
The  peasant's  mind  was  relieved  at  the  instant;  he 
got  up  with  renewed  strength,  dressed  himself, 
plunged  his  head  into  a  basin  of  water,  and,  thus 
refreshed,  walked  into  the  room  to  his  astonished 
family.  The  statement  is  made  in  a  memoir,  by 
Professor  Barbatini ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
many  attacks  of  a  disease  so  strongly  dependent  on 
the  imagination,  might  be  cured  by  ascertaining 
the  state  of  the  animal  by  which  the  bite  was  given. 

A  MgLt  on  the  Plains  of  Mongolia. 

Atkinson's  narrative  of  his  journey ings  through 
Siberia,  Mongolia,  &o.,  gives,  apparently,  a  more 
life-like  and  reliable  view  of  those  countries  than 
has  been  furnished  by  any  travellers  who  have 
preceded  him.  For  the  amusement  of  our  juvenile 
readers  we  extract  a  passage  relating  the  circum- 
stances of  a  night  attack  of  the  travellers  by 
wolves ; — 

"  The  sun  was  sinking  fast,  and  lengthening  our 
shadows  over  the  steppe,  when  on  the  summit  of  £ 
hill  we  observed  a  small  lake  in  the  next  valley, 
with  green  herbage  round  its  shores,  and  two  small 
streams  running  into  it ;  this  was  a  gratifying  sight 
even  the  animals  appeared  to  snuff  the  grass  afai 
off,  and  went  on  quicker.  A  little  before  dark  w( 
reached  the  lake,  and  found  rich  grass  for  oui 
horses.  The  water  was  fresh  ;  a  few  bushes  were 
soon  got  for  a  fire,  and  we  soon  made  ourselves 
comfortable.  While  riding  along  the  grass,  several 
snipes  were  flushed  ;  I  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
getting  my  double-barrel  and  ammunition,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  returned  with  snipes  and 
ducks  sufficient  to  form  a  supper  for  half-a-dozen 
people.  I  gave  the  latter  to  the  Cossacks ;  the 
birds  and  the  venison  were  in  a  short  time  stewing, 
and  sending  up  a  savoury  smell,  equal  to  any  from 
Loyer's  kitchen.  It  was  a  beautiful  night,  the  sky 
covered  with  brilliant  stars,  and  not  a  sound  heard 
save  the  crackling  of  our  fire.  The  horses  had 
been  so  secured  that  they  could  not  stray  far  away; 
all  hands  were  lying  down,  some  even  asleep,  when 
suddenly  we  beard  howHng  at  a  distance.  The 
Kalmucks  and  Kalkas  sat  up  in  an  instant;  it  was 
pack  of  wolves  following  our  tracks,  and  a  dis- 
tant howl  every  now  and  then  told  us  that  they 
were  approaching.  The  men  started  up,  collected 
the  horses,  and  secured  them  on  a  spot  between  us 
and  the  lake.  We  had  five  rifles  and  my  double- 
barrelled  gun,  which  I  loaded  with  ball,  at  the 
service  of  these  rapacious  scoundrels,  should  they 
venture  to  come  within  reach,  which  the  Kalkas 
thought  certain,  as  they  commit  great  ravages 
among  their  cattle  frequently.  Our  fire  was 
early  out;  but  it  was  thought  better  that  we 
should  receive  the  robbers  in  the  dark,  or  let  them 
come  quite  near  before  a  light  was  shown,  when 
should  be  able  to  see  them,  and,  at  a  signal, 
pour  in  a  volley.  Again  we  heard  them  nearer, 
evidently  in  full  scent  of  their  game,  and  all  lay 

dy  on  the  ground  watching  their  approach.  It 
was  not  long  before  we  could  hear  their  feet  beat 
on  the  ground,  as  they  galloped  towards  us.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  the  troop  came  up  and  gave  a 


savage  howl.  The  men  now  placed  some  dry 
bushes  on  the  fire,  and  blew  it  up  into  a  bright 
flame,  which  sent  its  red  glare  far  beyond  us,  dis- 
closing their  ears  and  tails  erect,  and  their  eyes 
flashing  fire.  At  this  instant  I  gave  a  signal,  and 
our  volley  was  poured  in  with  deadly  effect.  The 
horrible  howling  which  they  set  up,  declared  that 
mischief  had  been  done.  We  did  not  mean  to 
collect  our  game  ;  that  might  be  found  in  the  morn- 
ing. Our  pieces  were  reloaded  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  Kalkas  warned  us  that  the  wolves 
would  return.  We  could  hear  them  snarling,  and 
some  of  the  wounded  howling,  but  too  far  away 
for  us  to  risk  a  shot.  The  fire  was  let  down,  and 
we  remained  perfectly  cjuiet. 

"  We  were  not  long  left  in  ignorance  as  to  their 
intentions.  Shortly  there  was  a  great  commotion 
among  the  horses,  when  we  discovered  that  the 
pack  had  divided,  and  were  stealing  up  to  our 
animals  on  each  side,  between  us  and  the  water. 
The  Kalkas  and  Kalmucks  rushed  up  to  our  steeds, 
uttering  loud  shouts,  and  this  drove  the  wolves 
back.  It  was  now  necessary  to  guard-,  our  horses 
on  three  sides,  as  we  could  see  the  savage  brutes 
quite  near,  and  the  men  anticipated  that  they 
would  make  a  rush,  cause  the  animals  to  break 
loose,  and  then  hunt  them  down.  If  this  hap- 
pened, we  should  be  left  without  horses  in  the 
morning,  as  those  that  were  not  killed  would  be 
scattered  far  over  the  steppe.  A  Cossack  and  a 
Kalmuck  turned  to  guard  the  approaches  on  each 
side,  and  I  remained  watching  the  front.  The  fire 
was  now  lighted  and  kept  in  a  constant  blaze  by 
the  Kalkas  adding  small  bushes,  and  this  enabled 
us  to  see  as  well  as  hear  our  enemies.  Presently 
I  discerned  their  glaring  eye-balls  moving  to  and 
fro  nearer  and  nearer  ;  then  I  could  distinguish 
their  grizzly  forms  pushing  each  other  on.  At 
this  moment  the  rifles  cracked  to  my  right,  and 
the  fire  sent  up  a  bright  light,  which  enabled  me 
to  make  sure  of  one  wolf,  as  he  turned  his  side 
towards  me.  I  sent  the  second  ball  into  the  pack, 
and  more  than  one  must  have  been  wounded,  by 
the  howling  which  arose  in  that  direction.  The 
other  men  had  fired,  I  did  not  doubt  but  with  equal 
effect,  for  I  was  certain  they  would  not  throw  a 
shot  away.  In  a  few  minutes  the  growling  ceased, 
and  all  was  still,  excepting  the  snorting  of  some  of 
the  horses.  Both  Kalkas  and  Kalmucks  assured 
me  that  the  wolves  would  make  another  attack, 
and  said  that  no  one  must  sleep  on  his  post. 
"  To  increase  our  difficulty,  we  had  few 
left,  and  none  could  be  obtained  near  us ;  there- 
fore it  must  now  be  by  a  most  vigilant  watch  that 
we  could  save  our  horses.  The  night  became  very 
dark,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  at  a  short  dis- 
tance excepting  towards  the  lake,  where  any  dark 
object  could  be  observed  against  the  dim  light  on 
the  water.  Sharp  and  keen  eyes  were  peering  out 
in  every  direction,  but  no  wolf  was  seen  or  sound 
heard.  The  Kalkas  said  the  wolves  were  waiting 
till  all  were  still,  when  they  would  make  a  dash  at 
the  horses.  We  had  been  watching  for  a  long 
time  without  the  slightest  movement,  when  two  of 
the  horses  became  uneasy,  tugging  at  the  thongs 
and  snorting.  The  clouds  rolled  off;  the  stars 
shone  forth,  and  reflected  more  light  on  the  lake. 
Presently  howling  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
Tchuckaboi  declared  that  another  pack  of  wolves 
was  coming.  When  they  approached  nearer,  those 
who  had  been  so  quietly  keeping  guard  over  us, 
again  began  to  growl,  and  let  us  know  that  they 
were  not  far  away.  As  it  was  now  deemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  procure  some  bushes,  four  of 
the  men  crept  quietly  along  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
two  of  them  armed,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  re- 
turned, each  having  an  armful  of  fuel.     The  em- 
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bers  were  kindled,  and  material  placed  on  them  to 
be  blown  into  a  flame  the  moment  it  was  wanted 
The  sound  that  we  had  heard  in  the  distance  had 
ceased  for  some  time,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
great  commotion ;  the  other  wolves  had  come  up, 
and  the  snarling  and  growling  became  furious, 
How  much  I  wished  for  a  light  to  watch  the  battle 
which  appeared  likely  to  ensue  !  For  a  time  there 
appeared  to  be  individual  combats,  but  no  general 
engagement,  and  then  all  became  calm  as  before. 
Again  we  waited,  looking  out  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  when  the  horses  began  pulling  and  plung- 
ing violently;  still  we  could  see  nothing.  Tht 
man  now  blew  the  embers,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  bushes  burst  up  into  a  blaze,  when  I  saw  a 
group  of  eight  or  ten  wolves  within  fifteen  pac 
with  others  beyond.  In  a  moment  I  gave  th 
the  contents  of  both  barrels ;  at  the  same  instant 
the  other  men  fired,  when  the  pack  set  up  a  fright- 
ful howl  and  scampered  cfl". 

"  Our  fire  was  kept  burning  for  some  time,  but 
we  were  not  disturbed  again  during  the  night.  At 
daylight  we  examined  the  ground,  and  found  eight 
wolves  dead.  Others  had  been  wounded,  as  we 
ascertained  by  traces  left  on  the  sand ;  and  our 
men  carried  ofi'  the  skins  of  the  slain  as  trophies 
of  the  engagement.  The  Kalkas  informed  me  that 
these  brutes  destroy  many  of  their  horses  and  cattle ; 
that  they  are  numerous  to  the  westward,  and  would 
give  us  much  trouble  on  our  journey  in  that  direc- 
tion." 


Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Cbristopher   Story. 

At  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  dispensation, 
wonders  were  performed  to  convince  the  people, 
labouring  under  the  prejudices  of  their  education, 
and  others  in  great  darkness  and  sins  of  different 
kinds,  that  it  was  a  message  and  power  from  God 
sent  for  their  enlightenment  and  salvation.  After 
the  apostacy,  divine  visitations  were  made  at  va- 
rious periods,  to  arouse  the  degenerated  professors 
of  religion,  and  to  confirm  the  humble  suffering 
ones,  that  the  Lord  had  not  forsaken  them,  nor 
forgotten  the  cause  of  Truth,  though  languishing 
in  the  world.  So  in  the  rise  of  Friends,  they  were 
peculiarly  favoured  at  times  with  evidences  of  Di- 
vine regard  individually  and  in  their  religious  as- 
semblies, yet  not  without  their  low  seasons  in  the 
absence  of  the  sensible  feeling  of  the  presence  of  the 
Beloved  of  souls.  On  one  occasion  Christopher 
Story  remarks,  that  "  some  years  after  our  con- 
vincement,  being  met  at  the  house  of  C.  Taylor  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord,  his  power  and  presence  in  a 
wonderful  manner  overshadowed  us  in  our  sitting 
together ;  and  there  was  imtcli  hrokenness  and 
tenderness  on  the  spirits  of  Friends,  which  spread 
over  tli£  whole  meeting,  except  three  or  four  per- 
sons who  sat  dry,  and  they  proved  not  well.  I, 
being  near  the  door,  saw  many  in  the  room  filled, 
before  the  power  of  the  Lord  reached  mo.  Yet  the 
Lord,  in  his  free  love  and  mercy,  was  pleased  to 
give  me  such  a  share  among  my  brethren,  that  my 
heart  is  always  glad  when  I  remeiuberthat  season 
of  God's  love,  though  now  upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago.     And  though  we  were  at  times  plentifully  fed 

th  that  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  sat  together  at  the  Lord's  table,  where  the 
wing  of  his  power  was  known  to  overshadow  us,  yet 
at  other  times  the  Lord  tried  us  with  want;  and 
at  a  certain  time  it  entered  my  mind  as  a  weighty 
consideration  why  it  should  be  thus,  we  being  the 
same  people,  and  sometimes  had  very  good  and 
fortable  meetings,  and  were  sometimes  very 
dry  and  barren  in  our  meeting  together.  As  I  wa.s 
thus  concerned  in  my  mind,  it  opened  to  me  that 
there  would  be  seed-lime  and  harvest,  summer  and  i 
winter  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  So  I  saw  clearly 


there  were  times  to  abound,  and  times  to  suffer 
want ;  and  I  desired  to  rest  satisfied  in  the  will  of 
God." 

They  had  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  and  were 
their  successors  in  profession  fervently  engaged  to 
wait  and  to  ask  the  Lord  for  it  as  they  were,  he 
would  as  freely  administer  it  to  our  consolation  and 
growth  in  Grace,  as  he  did  to  them.  But  there  are 
so  many  who  "sit  dry,"  looking  on  others,  or  think- 
ing their  own  thoughts  instead  of  looking  to  the 
Lord,  and  labouring  to  have  everything  shut  out  of 
their  hearts,  which  does  not  pertain  to  spiritual 
worship,  that  we  too  seldom  witness  the  humbling 
power  to  overshadow  our  assemblies.  Christopher 
Story  describes  their  progress  in  the  life  and  testi- 
monies of  Truth  in  the  following  manner : — "  As 
we  sojourned  here,  desiring  nothing  more  than  to 

follow  the  Lord  fully,  he  not  only  led  us  out  of  the  i  mourn  out  my  days.     I  remained  for  several  weeks 
gross  evils  which  are  in  the  world,  but  out  of  the  under  great  exercise  of  mind  lest  I  should  be  for- 


upon  me,  and  I  was  under  trouble  and  exercise  for 
my  disobedience.  To  the  next  meeting  I  went, 
and  was  still,  and  pretty  easy  in  my  mind.  On 
Sixth-day  we  had  a  meeting  for  business  for  our 
county,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  Friends.  On  Se- 
venth-day I  went  to  the  Holm,  to  be  at  their  meet- 
ing on  First-day ;  and  as  I  went,  I  desired  the 
Lord  might  not  appear  as  he  had  done,  for  I  much 
dreaded  the  Lord's  appearance.  When  I  came, 
the  Lord  withdrew  and  left  me  to  myself;  and  I 
was  so  poor  and  weak,  I  could  scarcely  forbear 
falling  asleep,  though  I  had  known  so  much  of  the 
Lord's  goodness  to  my  soul  for  many  weeks  and 
some  years,  that  if  I  had  been  sleepy  when  I  came 
into  a  meeting,  through  the  Lord's  help,  sleep  would 
have  vanished.  This  proved  such  a  surprise  to 
me,  that  I  said  within  myself,  I  will  go  home,  and 


customs  and  fashions  that  are  evil.  W 
singled  out  from  the  world  in  everything  we  saw  to 
be  superfluous  ;  the  fame  of  Truth  spread,  our  meet- 
ings were  large,  and  the  exercise  of  the  faithful  was 
to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Lord.  'When  a 
little  child's  state  was  witnessed  in  our  meeting  to- 
gether to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  having  the  mind  re- 
tired for  a  considerable  time  until  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  appear  and  fill  our  hearts  with  life  and 
power,  it  made  some  of  us  to  say,  a  little  child's 
state  is  a  good  state,  and  we  greatly  desired  to  re- 
main here,  where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
temple.  This  made  us  beautiful,  though  we  were 
not  come  so  far  as  to  have  a  word  given  us  to  speak 
unto  others  by  way  of  testimony  publicly.  Though 
it  was  the  desire  of  some  to  have  remained  here, 
yet  the  Lord,  in  his  own  time,  gave  them  to  ex- 
perience that  the  Gospel  which  is  the  power  of  God, 
is  not  received  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ; 
neither  is  this  Gospel  to  be  preached  in  the  will  of 
man,  or  in  man's  time,  but  in  the  Lord's  time. 
And  though  it  is  written,  '  Quench  not  the  Spirit, 
despise  not  prophesyings,'  yet  many  have  been  un- 
willing to  speak  the  word  of  the  Lord,  though  it 
hath  burned  as  a  fire  in  their  bones,  and  they  have 
been  filled  with  it  as  a  bottle  with  new  wine,  lest 
they  should  offend  the  Lord,  or  burthen  his  seed 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  This  hath  made  some 
say,  '  Lord,  let  me  never  speak  a  word  in  a  meet- 
ing, while  I  live  in  this  world,  rather  than  I  should 
speak  that  which  might  offend.'  Though  some  may 
have  been  too  backward  for  a  time,  and  there  may 
have  been  a  sense  of  trouble  for  it,  and  judgment 


ward  and  miss  my  way,  and  bring  trouble  on  my- 
self. In  this  time  the  Lord  often  filled  my  soul 
with  life  and  power,  and  gave  me  his  word  ;  but 
through  fear  I  fell  short  in  publishing  it,  because  of 
which  I  was  often  under  judgment.  Time  alter 
time,  though  the  Lord  did  appear,  I  quenched  the 
Spirit ;  an  ancient,  solid  Friend  perceived  it,  and 
spoke  to  me  to  give  up.  At  last,  being  in  a  week- 
day meeting  at  Jerrishtown,  I  was  filled  to  that 
degree  with  life  and  power ;  that  I  could  not  con- 
tain, but  spake  forth  these  words,  as  they  spranw 
in  me,  that  '  they  that  sat  in  darkness,  had  seen  a 
great  light ;  and  they  that  were  under  the  region 
and  shadow  of  death,  to  them  light  is  sprung  up; 
glory  to  God  forever.'  As  I  thus  gave  up  to  an- 
swer what  the  Lord  required  of  me,  I  had  abun- 
dance of  peace  in  my  own  mind,  and  cause  of  re- 
joicing. This  was  in  the  beginning  of  winter  in 
the  year  1677." 

Having  had  drawings  in  his  mind  to  visit 
Friends  in  Scotland,  and  Edward  Winn  of  York- 
shire, being  about  to  make  a  visit  there,  Christo- 
pher joined  him  and  performed  the  service  in  pros- 
pect. In  the  course  of  the  journey,  he  remarks  it 
had  never  been  required  of  him  to  supplicate  the 
Lord  in  public  until  he  was  at  a  meeting  in  Aber- 
deen, which  looked  to  him  to  be  a  more  weighty 
matter  to  do,  than  to  speak  a  few  words  in  a  meet- 
ing. In  this  meeting,  "it  was  upon  me,"  he  says, 
pray  to  the  Lord,  and  I  was  hardly  beset  in 
my  mind  to  give  up;  and  another  Friend  kneeling 
down,  made  way  for  me  to  follow,  and  I  was  easy." 
Great  openness  was  manifested  to  these  Friends  in 


from  the  Lord,  yet  it  being  in  a  godly  fear  and  their  northern  journey,  in  which  several  were  cou- 
awe,  lest  it  might  prove  an  untimely  birth,  the  vinced,  and  some  among  them  came  forth  livingly 
Lord  hath  been  merciful  to  such,  and  hath  again  [by  way  of  testimony.  The  exercises  to  be  passed 
and  again  appeared,  and  not  only  brought  to  the  j  through  preparatory  for  the  work  of  the  niinistr}', 
birth  but  enabled  to  bring  forth  ;  and  as  the  work  are  similar  at  this  day  with  those  which  this  Friend 
his,  the  praise  and  glory  belong  to  his  great 'describes  as  his  experience.  It  is,  however,  a  fa- 
Name.     In   the  Lord's  time,  to  us  that  had  been  vour  to  be  kept  on  the  watch  by  the  Giver  of  gifts. 


under  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  sprang 
up ;  and  our  mouths  were  opened,  and  tongues 
to  speak  well  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord 
raised  up  planters  and  waterers,  and  made  several 
as  useful  instruments  for  carrying  on  his  great  work 

the  earth. 

"About  four  or  five  years  after  my  convincement, 
I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  go  to  several  meetings  in 
our  county ;  and  the  first  I  went  to  was  Wigton, 
and   sitting   down   in   true  silence   with  my  mind 


not  to  run  before  his  time,  nor  improperly  to  tarry 
behind.  Errors  may  be  committed  by  the  forward 
hasty  spirit,  as  well  as  by  the  fearful,  hesitating 
one.  Our  Shepherd  is  tender  of  his  sheep  and  of 
his  lambs ;  he  will  not  hasten  them  before  the  right 
time,  nor  will  he  withhold  the  needful  proportion 
of  faith  and  courage,  to  enable  his  trembling  de- 
pendent children  to  do  his  will,  when  that  time 
comes.  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life."     In  whatever  station  the 


stayed  upon  the  Lord,  those  words  sprang  livingly  I  members  of  the  church  are  placed,  the  duties  to 
'  The  year  of  the  jubilee  is  now  come,'  and  be  performed  are  not  designed  for  their  exaltation 
they  operated  in  me  to  that  degree,  that  I  had  in  worldly  dignity,  nor  merely  for  the  benefit  of 
much  ado  to  contain  ;  but  being  fearful  to  open  I  others,  but  they  are  a  part  of  the  work  to  be  done 
my  moutli  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Lord's  people, 'in  their  own  regeneration  and  salvation.  They 
I  reasoned  till  the  life  and  power  withdrew;  and  [cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity,  nor  can  they 
though  the  words  remained,  I  saw  I  could  do  no-jbe  carried  on  but  by  the  Lord's  direction,  and  the 
thing,  having  quenched  the  Spirit;  judgment  seized  power  of  his  Spirit,  for  his  honour  and  glory. 
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Tke  Necessity  of  Exercise. — The  benefits  of  ex- 
ercise to  those  whose  occupation  does  not  lead  them 
to  make  any  physical  exertion  can  hardly  he  too 
highly  estimated.  The  body  must  undergo  a  certain 
amount  of  fatigue  to  preserve  its  natural  strength, 
and  maintain  all  the  muscles  and  organs  in  proper 
vigour.  This  activity  equalizes  the  circulation, 
and  distributes  the  blood  more  effectually  through 
every  part.  Cold  feet,  or  a  chill  anywhere,  shows 
that  the  circulation  is  languid  there.  The  muscles 
during  exercise  press  on  the  veins,  and  help  for- 
ward the  currents  by  quickening  every  vessel  into 
activity.  The  valves  of  the  heart  are  in  this  way 
aided  in  the  work  of  sending  on  this  stream,  and 
reheved  of  a  certain  amount  of  labour.  When 
exercise  is  neglected,  the  blood  gathers  too  much 
about  this  central  region,  and  the  oppression  about 
the  heart,  difficulty  of  breathing,  lowness  of  spirits, 
anxiety  and  heaviness,  numerous  aches  and  stitches, 
are  evidences  of  this  stagnation.  People  are  afraid 
to  take  exercise,  because  they  fancy  they  want 
breath,  and  feel  weak.  But  the  very  effort  would 
free  the  heart  from  this  burden,  by  urging  the  blood 
forward  to  the  extremities :  it  would  ease  their 
breathing  by  liberating  the  lungs  from  the  same 
superabundance;  it  would  make  the  frame  feel  ac- 
tive and  light,  as  the  effect  of  equalized  circulation 
and  free  action. — "  T}ie  Laws  of  Hecdth,"  by  J. 
W.  MaiUei:  ^_^^__ 

Mental  Labour. — The  injurious  effects  of  mental 
labour  are  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  excessive 
forcing  in  early  youth ;  to  sudden  or  misdirected 
study ;  to  the  co-operation  of  depressing  emotions 
or  passions  ;  to  the  neglect  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
hygiene  ;  to  the  neglect  of  the  hints  of  the  body, 
or  to  the  presence  of  the  seeds  of  disease,  degene- 
ration, and  decay  in  the  system.  The  man  of 
healthy  phlegmatic  or  choleric  temperament  is  less 
likely  to  be  injured  by  application  than  one  of  the 
sanguine  or  melancholic  type  ;  yet  these  latter, 
with  allowance  for  the  original  constitution,  may 
be  capable  of  vast  efforts.  The  extended  and  deep 
culture  of  the  mind  exerts  a  directly  conservative 
influence  upon  the  body,  rellow-labourers  !  one 
word  to  you  before  we  conclude.  Fear  not  to  do 
manfully  the  work  for  which  your  gifts  qualify  you, 
but  do  it  as  one  who  must  give  an  account  of  both 
soul  and  body.  Work,  and  work  hard  while  it  is 
day ;  but  the  night  cometh  soon  enough — do  not 
hasten  it.  Use  your  faculties ;  use  them  to  the 
utmost,  but  do  not  abuse  them — make  not  the  mor- 
tal to  do  the  work  of  the  immortal.  The  body  has 
its  claims — it  is  a  good  servant — treat  it  well,  and 
it  will  do  your  work ;  it  knows  its  own  business ; 
do  not  attempt  to  teach  or  force  it ;  attend  to  its 
wants  and  requirements,  listen  kindly  and  patiently 
to  its  hints,  occasionally  forestall  its  necessities  by 
a  little  indulgence,  and  your  consideration  will  be 
repaid  with  interest.  But  task  it,  and  pine  it,  and 
suffocate  it — make  it  a  slave  instead  of  a  servant; 
it  may  not  complain  much,  but  like  the  weary  ca- 
mel in  the  desert,  it  will  lie  down  and  die. — Jour- 
7tal  of  Psydwlogkal  Medicine. 
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FIFTH  MONTH   i: 


"  The  Appeal  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  &c.,  to 
their  fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  behalf 
of  the  Coloured  Races,"  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion, and  can  be  procured  at  the  bookstore.  No. 
304  Arch  street. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  extensively 
and  judiciously  circulated,  it  might  be  well  for  the 


of  the  respective  Monthly  Meetings,  to 
consult  among  themselves  how  many  they  could  ad- 
vantageously dispose  of  among  sober  reflecting  per- 
sons in  their  immediate  neighbourhoods,  who  would 
be  likely  to  read  it,  and  then  authorize  some  one 
more  of  the  members  to  procure  the  requisite 
number,  and  see  to  their  distribution. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE. — News  from  England  to  Fourth  mo.  28th. 
A  bill  for  the  abolitioa  of  the  church  rates  has  been 
ider  discussion   in  Parliament.     The   oath's  bill  was 
read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  Lord 
Derby  announced  that  he  should  continue  to  oppose  that 
portion  of  the  measure,  which  removes  the  Jewish  dis- 
A  resolution  was  adopted,  for  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  destitution  al- 
leged to  prevail  in  Donegal,  Ireland.     A  bill  was  intro- 
duced and  read  the  first  time,  abolishing  the  property 
qualification  of  members  of  Parliament.     A  resolution 
was  adopted,  authorizing  the  issue  of  two  millions  ster- 
g  exchequer  bills.     A  resolution  imposing  a  stamp  of 
one  penny  on  all  banker's  checks,  was  carried  without 
opposition.     The  increased  excise  on  Irish  whiskey  was 
resisted,  but  would,  also,  doubtless  be  adopted. 

The  clipper  ship  James  Barnes  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire  in  her  dock  at  Liverpool.  She  had  on  board  a  cargo 
of  Indian  goods.  The  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  was 
estimated  at  £170,000.  The  returns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  show  a  large  falling  off  in  the  British  exports. 

The  operations  on  the  Atlantic  cable  were  going  ac- 
tively forward.  The  experiments  with  the  new  paying- 
t  machinery  were  giving  general  satisfaction. 
Money  continued  very  abundant.  In  London,  the  best 
bills  were  readily  negotiated  at  2\,  and  in  some  cases  at 
2J  per  cent.  Advances  on  government  securities  could 
be  obtained  at  I J  per  cent,  per  annum.     Consols,  97J-. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active.  Fair  Or- 
eans,  I'id.  ■  fair  Mobiles,  7W. ;  fair  Uplands,  7 Jrf.  Wheat 
tnd  flour  very  dull.  Corn  in  better  demand  ;  white,  34s. ; 
yellow,  35s. 

The  Calcutta  mail  of  Third  mo.  23d,  reached  Alexan- 
dria, Fourth  mo.  23d.  There  is  intelligence  from  Luck- 
now  to  the  22d.  On  the  20th,  General  Campbell's  force 
irned  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Nena  Sahib's 
eat  was  stormed.  He  escaped,  and  a  reward  of  fifty 
thousand  rupees  was  offered  for  his  head.  Peace  pre- 
ailed  in  Oude,  and  the  rebels  were  flying  towards  Se- 
candra.  No  civil  ofiicers  had  yet  been  sent  to  Lucknow 
by  the  government.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
turning to  the  city.  The  disarming  act  was  being  en- 
forced in  the  north-west  provinces. 

The  sensation  created  in  France  by  Bernard's  acquit- 
tal was  subsiding.  The  violent  articles  published  in  the 
Univers  and  Constitutionel  on  the  acquittal  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nard, tended  to  check  the  trade  of  Paris,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  recover  from  its  long  depression.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  Constitutionel  had  been  dismissed  for  the 
article  on  England.  The  elections  in  Paris  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  two  of  the  government,  and  one  opposition 
candidate. 

It  is  said  that  the  Porte  has  censured  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  for  giving  his  authority  for  a  canal  across  thi 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  commanded  him  not  to  support 
the  scheme. 

A  new  law  upon  the  press,  of  a  very  stringent  charac- 
ter, had  been  passed  by  the  Greek  Chamber. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  advices  are  to  Third  month 
10th.  The  enlistment  of  CafFrecs  for  service  in  India  was 
progressing  slowly.  Dr.  Livingstone's  expedition  hat 
left  Sierra  Leone  for  the  Cape. 

UNITED  STATES.— Coo^rcss.— In  view  of  the  forml 
dable  opposition  to  the  Nicaraguan  treaty,  which  has 
been  manifested  in  the  Senate,  the  President  hesitates,  it 
is  said,  upon  the  policy  of  submitting  it  in  its  present 
shape.  The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Oregon,  and  a  bill 
repealing  the  Fishing  Bounties,  have  been  under  consi- 
deration. The  repeal  of  the  bounties  is  strenuously  re- 
sisted by  the  New  England  delegation.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Afl'airs  have  reported  a  preamble  and 
resolution,  as  follows: — "Whereas  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  designated  as  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  is  under  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  it  by  Great  Britain,  a  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the 
country,  and,  on  the  American  construction,  an  en- 
tangling alliance  without  mutuality  of  benefit  or  restric- 
tion, and  has  been  productive  only  of  misunderstanding 
and  controversy  between  the  two  governments;  there- 
fore, Resolved,  that  the  President  ho  requested  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be,  in  his  judgment,  best  calculated 
to  effect  the  speedy  abrogation  of  the  said  treaty."     On 


the  other  hand,  it  is  said,  the  President  is  directing  the 
otiations  respecting  this  much  controverted  treaty 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  bringing  them  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. The  estimated  cost  of  the  three  regiments  of 
olunteers  authorized  by  Congress,  will  be,  for  eighteen 
months,  §4,500,000.  the  President  declines  calling 
them  into  service  until  the  needful  appropriations  are 
de.  A  bill  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  French  Spolia- 
tion Claims,  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  was  then  postponed  to  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Immigration. — According  to  the  official  reports,  the 
number  of  passengers  from  abroad  arrived  in  the  United 
States  during  the  fifteen  years,  from  1844  to  1857,  in- 
clusive, was  3,907,018.  Of  these,  2,343,181  were  males 
and  1,556,753  females.     During  1857,  the  number  of  im- 

grants  was  271,558,  of  whom  162,538  were  males  and 

9,020  were  females. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  430.  There  were  79- 
deaths  from  consumption,  and  28  from  inflammation  oV 
the  lungs.  '■ 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  192. 

The  Mississippi  River,  for  several  weeks  past,  has  been 

ry  high.  In  various  places,  the  levees  have  given  wav, 
and  the  plantations  in  the  vicinity  have  been  inundateil, 
causing  a  great  destruction  of  property.  There  is  a 
crevasse  opposite  New  Orleans,  which  defies  all  efforts  ' 

close  it.  'The  crops  of  sugar  and  cotton  have  sustained 
great  damage  from  the  overflow. 

Cars  for  Egypt. — A  number  of  railroad  cars,  for  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  were   shipped  at  Boston  a  few  days' 
:.     Workmen  go  out  with  them  to  put  the  cars   in 
working  order. 

Death  of  a  JJ.  S.  Senator. — Senator  Evans,  of  South 
Carolina,  died  suddenly  at  Washington  on  the  7th  inst. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  good  he.alth  until  within  an  hour 
of  his  decease.     He  was  74  years  of  age. 

California  Wine. — Wine  growing  is  becoming  a  pro- 
minent branch  of  business  in  some  parts  of  Califor 
In  Los  Angelos  county  alone,  during  the  past  year,  400,- 
000  gallons  of  wine  were  made. 

A  Large  Raft.— Recently  a  raft  left  the  mouth  of  Black 
river  near  Lacrosse,  Wisconsin,  bound  for  St.  Loui; 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  floated  on  the 
Mississippi.  It  measured  560  feet  in  length,  200  in  width, 
and  contained  fully  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  deck 
load  consisted  of  250,000  feet  of  lath,  and  250,000 
shingles. 

mcrican  Tea. — Those  who  have  made  the  experiment 
of  raising  tea  in  this  country,  s.ay  the  plant  will  grow 

ell  enough,  but  there  is  no  profit  in  its  cultivation 
They  cannot  afford  to  pick,  roll  up,  and  dry  the  leave: 
after  the  Chinese  manner,  for  half  a  dollar  a"  pound. 

Southern  Convention. — A  meeting  of  delegates  from  tli( 
States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Florida  and  Alabani 
assembled  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  the  10th  inst.  More 
I  300  delegates  were  in  attendance.  Among  the  sul: 
jects  expected  to  be  brought  before  it,  were  the  re-opei 
ing  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  the  African  apprenliccslii 
system.  Southern  literature,  direct  European  trade,  &c. 
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Received  from  Wm.  Foulke,  agt.,  0.,  Second  mo., 
Jlarvin  Gifi'ord,  §2,  vol.  30,  for  Wm.  Harmer,  §2,  to 
vol.  31,  Fifth  mo.,  for  Jesse  Deweese,  §2,  vol.  31,  for 
Deweese,  $2,  to  14,  vol.  31 ;  from  A.  Battey,  agt.,  lo.. 
Russel  Taber,  §2,  vol.  30,  for  Nathl.  McDonald,  S2,'' 
31. 

Letter  from  S.  C,  Canada,  of  Fourth  mo.  2d,  has 
been  received. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  COLOURED  YOUTH. 
The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Conimitli 
the  25th  of  Fifth  month,  1858, 
M.  C.  Cope,  Sec'y. 


room,  Arch  street, 
3  o'clock,  p.  M 


Married,  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Jleeting-hoii.-^ 
on  Sixth  street,  Samuel  N.  Troth,  m.  d.,  of  Leeds'  Poiii 
,  of  this  city. 


N.  J.,  to  Ann  M.  Le 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Wm.  Jessiip 
on  the  4th  of  Third  month  last,  in  the  S7th  vear  of  hi 
age,  John  Roberts  ;  an  elder  of  Upper  Evesham  Monthl 
and  member  of  Cropwell  Particular  Meeting. 

,  at  Castor,  Canada  West,  on  the  26th  of  Fourt 

month,  1858.  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  Eliz.v 
BETH,  wife  of  Samuel  Chadbourn. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'KLROY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Eevi 

Sense  of  Pain, 

(Continued  from  page  2S2.) 

Another  of  the  examples  adduced  by  Bell  is  that 
of  the  heart.  The  famous  Dr.  Harvey  examined 
at  the  request  of  Charles  I.,  a  nobleman  of  the 
Montgomery  family  who,  in  consequence  of  an 
ess,  had  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  chest, 
through  which  the  heart  could  be  seen  and  hand- 
ed. The  great  physiologist  was  astonished  to 
and  it  insensible.  "  I  then  brought  him,''  he  says, 
■'  to  the  king  that  he  might  behold  and  touch  so 
xtraojdinary  a  thing,  and  that  he  might  perceive, 
is  I  did,  that  unless  when  we  touched  the  outer 
ikin,  or  when  he  saw  our  fingers  in  the  cavity,  this 
foung  nobleman  knew  not  that  we  touched  the 
leart."  Yet  it  is  to  the  heart  that  we  refer  our 
our  sorrows,  and  our  afi'ections;  we  speak  of  a 
;ood-hearted  and  abad-hearted,ahard-hearted  and 
kind-hearted,  a  true-hearted  and  a  heartless  man. 
Shielded  from  physical  violence  by  an  out-work  of 
es,  it  is  not  invested  with  sensations  which  could 
e  contributed  nothing  to  its  preservation,  but 
vhile  it  can  be  grasped  with  the  fingers,  and  give 
10  intimation  of  the  fact  to  its  possessor,  it  unmis- 
akeably  responds  to  the  varied  emotions  of  the 
nind,  and  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind  is 
)ronounced  the  seat  of  our  pleasures,  griefs,  sym- 
athies,  hatreds,  and  love.  Persons  have  frequently 
Iropped  down  dead  from  the  vehemence  with  which 
t  contracts  or  expands  upon  the  sudden  announce- 
nent  of  good  or  bad  news — its  muscular  walls  be- 
itrained  too  far  in  the  upward  or  downward 
lirection  to  enable  them  to  return — and  one  of  the 
lurposes  which  this  property  of  the  heart  is  proba- 
ly  designed  to  subserve  is  to  put  a  check  upon  the 
lassions  through  the  alarming,  physicial  sensations 
hey  excite. 

The  brain,  again,  is  enclosed  in  a  bony  case. 
Vll  our  bodily  sensations  are  dependent  upon  the 
lerves,  but  even  the  nerves  do  not  give  rise  to  fecl- 
ig  unless  they  are  in  connexion  with  the  brain.  The 
lervous  chord  which,  in  familiar  language,  is  called 
he  spinal  marrow,  is  the  channel  by  which  this 
ommunication  is  kept  up  as  to  the  major  part  of 
hem,  and  when  a  section  of  what  may  be  termed 
he  great  trunk-road  for  the  conveyance  of  our 
ensations  is  diseased,  and  by  the  breach  in  its  con- 
inuity  the  nerves  below  the  disordered  part  can  no 
onger  send  their  accustomed  intelligence  to  the 
Tain,  the  portion  of  the  body  which  thus  becomes 
iolated  may  be  burned  or  hacked,  and   no  more 


pain  will  result  than  if  it  belonged  to  a  dead  carcass 
instead  of  to  a  living  man.  The  brain,  therefore, 
in  subordination  to  the  mind,  is  the  physical  centre 
of  all  sensation.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  itself  in- 
sensible to  the  wounds  which  are  torture  to  the. 
skin,  and  which  wounds  the  brain  alone  enables  i 
to  feel.  "It  is  as  insensible,"  says  Sir  Charl 
Bell,  "  as  the  leather  of  our  shoe,  and  a  piece  may 
be  cut  off  without  interrupting  the  patient  in  the 
sentence  that  he  is  uttering."  Because  the  bone 
which  envelopes  it  is  its  protection  against  injuries 
from  without,  it  has  no  perception  of  them  when 
directed  against  its  own  fabric,  though  it  is  at  th^ 
same  time  the  sole  source  of  the  pain  which  thosi 
injuries  inflict  upon  the  other  portions  of  the  system. 
But  the  skull  is  no  defence  against  the  efiects  of 
intemperance,  or  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  or  too  great 
mental  toil.  To  these  consequently  the  same  brain, 
which  has  been  created  insensible  to  the  cut  of  the 
knife,  is  rendered  fully  alive,  and  giddiness,  head 
aches,  and  apoplectic  oppression  give  ample  notice 
to  us  to  stop  the  evil,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  pay 
the  penalty. 

Since  neither  pain  can  be  felt,  nor  any  other 
sense  can  be  exercised  except  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves,  it  is  to  these  that  we  must  trace  the 
diversified  impressions  of  which  the  body  is  sus- 
ceptible. It  is  here  that  Sir  Charles  Bell  made  the 
beautiful  discovery  which  entitles  him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  greatest  physiologists  the  world  has  pro- 
duced. Pairs  of  nerves  are  given  ofi'  from  the 
pinal  cord  at  short  intervals  along  its  entire  length. 
Ramifying  throughout  the  body,  they  are  the  me- 
"ium  of  communication  between  the  various  tex- 
tures and  the  spine,  and,  by  means  of  the  spine, 
with  the  brain.  Each  nerve  has  two  roots  which 
issue  separately  from  the  side  of  the  spinal  cord, 
but  almost  immediately  coalesce  and  run  together 
like  a  single  cylinder.  Sir  Charles  Bell  detected 
the  leading  fact,  which  has  thrown  such  a  flood  of 
"ght  upon  the  nervous  system,  that  one  of  these 
roots  consisted  exclusively  of  sensitive  fibres,  and 
its  fellow  entirely  of  fibres  of  motion.  Irritate  the 
root  which  emerges  nearest  to  the  back  of  the  cord, 
and  the  suffering  is  intense.  Irritate  the  root  which 
comes  out  towards  the  front  of  the  cord,  and  no 
pain  whatever  is  felt,  but  irrepressible  muscular 
movements  are  provoked.  Again,  divide  the  first, 
ivhich  is  called  the  posterior  root,  and  the  sensibi- 
ity  of  the  parts  which  it  supplies  is  destroyed, 
while  the  power  of  motion  remains  complete.  Divide 
the  second  or  anterior  root,  and  there  is  an  end  to 
motion  in  the  parts  to  which  its  fibres  lead,  while 
the  sensation  continues  as  acute  as  ever.  The  two 
sorts  of  fibres  which  run  together  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  length  in  a  single  cord,  and  which  arc 
apparently  identical  in  structure,  have  yet  oflSccs 
distinct  as  seeing  and  hearing,  and  which  can 
be  no  more  interchanged  than  we  can  hear  with 
the  eye  or  see  with  the  ear.  The  same  nerve,  for 
anything  we  can  discover  to  the  contrary,  might 
have  had  the  double  endowment  of  giving  rise  to 
both  feeling  and  motion,  just  as  the  nerve  of  taste 
appears  to  be  also  a  nerve  of  common  sensation, 
but  this  would  have  confounded  the  entire  scheme 
for  the  regulation  of  pain.  The  muscles  which  are 
constructed  for  producing  movement  must  be  per- 


vaded by  motor  nerves.  If  these  had  been  as  in- 
strumental in  exciting  feeling  as  in  causing  the  con- 
tractions by  which  we  sit  down,  stand  up,  run, 
walk,  raise  weights,  and  strike  blows,  the  interior 
textures  would  have  been  as  sensitive  as  the  skin, 
and  sitting  down,  standing  up,  running,  and  walk- 
ing would  have  been  operations  as  painful  as  a  dis- 
ease. In  the  marvellous  plan  of  Providence  simi- 
lar fibres  have  been  invested  with  separate  func- 
tions; and  the  hidden  muscles  being  plentifully 
supplied  with  nerves  of  motion,  and  sparingly  fur- 
nished with  the  nerves  of  sensation  which  confer 
such  exquisite  properties  upon  our  outer  integu- 
ments, each  organ  fulfils  its  own  end  without  detri- 
ment to  the  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  subdued  sensibility  of  the 
muscles,  they  nevertheless  are  possessed  of  a  pro- 
perty which  has  been  termed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell 
the  muscular  sense, — a  sense  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  sustained  performance  of  many  of 
the  commonest  actions  of  life.  If,  he  says,  we  shut 
our  eyes,  we  can  still  tell  the  position  of  our  limbs 
— whether  the  arm,  for  instance,  is  held  out,  or 
whether  it  hangs  loose  by  our  side.  By  what  means 
is  the  mind  cognizant  of  .this  circumstance,  since  we 
neither  touch  nor  see  anything  ?  Mainly  by  a  con- 
sciousness proceeding  from  the  muscles  themselves, 
hich  informs  us  of  their  state,  and  tells  us  where 
they  are,  and  what  they  are  about  when  there  is 
no  second  channel  through  which  the  knowledge 
can  be  fully  attained.  The  cases  in  which  the  fa- 
culty is  destroyed  best  show  its  use.  Sir  Charles 
Bell  attended  a  woman  who  had  lost  the  muscular 
power  of  one  arm,  but  retained  it  in  the  other. 
Though  the  muscular  power,  however,  remained, 
muscular  sensibility  was  extinct,  and  the  result 
was  that  when  she  used  the  serviceable  arm  to  hold 
her  infant  to  her  bosom,  it  only  did  its  duty  while 
her  eyes  were  kept  fixed  upon  it.  The  moment 
any  object  withdrew  her  attention  her  arm  gradu- 
ally relaxed,  and  the  child  was  in  danger  of  fall- 
In  the  same  way  we  have  seen  a  paralytic 
who  could  raise  his  glass  to  his  lips  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  gaze  upon  it,  but  if  he  looked  off  it  for 
second,  it  slipped  through  his  hands.  In  these 
instances  there  is  no  longer  a  muscular  sense  to 
acquaint  us  with  what  the  muscles  are  doing,  and 
to  regulate  their  exercise.  The  necessary  know- 
ledge can  then  be  obtained  through  the  vision 
alone,  and  directly  this  source  of  information  fails 
also,  the  muscles  speedily  cease  to  exert  them- 
selves, just  as  if  there  were  no  glass  or  infant  to 
sustain.  The  blind  man  in  such  a  case  would  have 
no  use  from  his  arms  at  all,  and  in  those  who  tan 
,  how  imperfectly  does  the  visual  supply  the 
place  of  the  muscular  sense  !  how  beautifal  is  the 
adaptation  which,  in  withholding  from  particular 
textures  the  sensitiveness  which  occasions  needle.-s 
pain,  yet  confers  upon  them  a  nicety  of  perception 
which  reveals  to  the  mind  every  change  in  their 
position,  and  their  precise  adjustment  when  they 
are  at  rest ! 

The  principle  is  apparent  in  all  the  special 
nerves  of  sense.  They  have  a  sensibility  of  the 
kind  which  the  particular  organ  requires,  but  they 
are  dead  to  every  feeling  besides.  Unless  the  same 
nervous  trunk  contains  fibres  differing  in  function. 
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the  nerve  of  taste,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
is  equally  a  nerve  of  common  sensibility.  But  this 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule  which  ordains  that  the 
sensibility  shall  be  limited  to  what  its  purpose  de- 
mands. That  we  may  not  introduce  substances 
into  our  mouths  so  hot  or  so  cold  as  to  destroy  the 
parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  tongue  should  be  a  judge  of  tem- 
perature; and  that  we  might  the  better  manage 
our  food  in  mastication,  it  was  needful  that  it 
should  have  a  perception  of  the  surfaces  of  objects. 
These  properties  must  be  exercised  in  conjunction 
with  the  taste;  and  whether  both  are  effected 
through  a  single  nerve,  or  whether  the  nerves  of 
touch  and  taste  are  distinct  fibres  blended  into  one 
cord,  makes  no  difference  in  the  contrivance.  Both 
sensations  exist  at  the  same  point,  because  both  are 
required  there  for  the  pleasure  and  welfare  of  man. 
The  olfactory  nerve  is  neither  capable  of  pro- 
ducing motion  or  experiencing  ordinary  pain. 
Though  there  are  nerves  of  common  sensibility  in 
its  neighbourhood,  which  are  roused  by  irritating 
applications,  such  as  snuff,  and  by  the  various 
causes  which  affect  the  skin,  the  nerve  of  smell 
perceives  odours,  and  odours  alone.  The  nerve  of 
hearing,  in  like  manner,  can  only  hear,  and  the 
nerve  of  vision,  with  the  exception  of  being  con- 
cerned in  certain  muscular  movements,  can  only 
see.  A  substance  may  be  designed  to  address  itself 
to  more  senses  than  one,  as  the  food  which  is  plea- 
sant to  the  palate  may  be  no  less  grateful  to  the 
nose,  but  it  cannot  on  that  account  be  smelt  by  the 
first,  or  tasted  by  the  second.  .  Each  sense  is  kept  to 
its  own^sphere ;  and  though  the  same  object  should 
put  theS  all  into  action  at  the  same  moment,  they 
would  all  of  them  return  a  different  response,  and 
all  be  true  to  themselves.  Nay,  they  will  answer 
to  a  stimulus  which  has  no  resemblance  to  that  for 
which  they  were  primarily  contrived  ;  but  however 
much  the  stimulus  may  vary,  the  sense  will  not  de- 
part from  its  regular  function.  Thus,  if  a  small 
current  of  air  is  directed  to  the  tongue,  it  occasions 
a  taste  like  saltpetre  ;  if  the  nerve  of  hearing  is  ir- 
ritated, it  gives  the  sensation  of  sound  ;  if  the 
tina,  which  is  the  expanded  nerve  of  vision, 
pricked,  as  in  the  operation  of  couching  for  the 
cataract,  it  gives  the  sensation  of  a  spark.  "  An 
officer,"  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  "  who  was  shot 
through  the  bones  of  the  face,  felt  as  if  tbei*  had 
been  a  flash  of  lightning,  accompanied  by  a  sound 
like  the  shutting  of  the  door  of  St.  Paul's."  A 
blow  from  a  fist  will  produce  similar  effects  in  a 
minor  degree.  An  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  several  nerves  will  set  the 
whole  of  the  senses  to  work.  "  This  one  cause," 
says  Dr.  Kirkes  in  his  excellent  "  Handbook  of 
Physiology,"  "  begets  in  the  retina,  while  the  eyes 
are  closed,  the  sensation  of  light ;  in  the  auditory 
nerve,  the  sensation  of  humming  and  ringing ;  in 
the  olfactory  nerves,  the  sense  of  odours ;  and  in 
the  nerves  of  feeling,  the  sensation  of  pain." 

No  wonder  that  sounds  are  often  heard  when  there 
IS  no  noise,  and  luminous  appearances  seen  when 
there  is  no  light,  since  the  excitement  of  the  nerves 
by  the  prick  of  a  needle  or  the  congestion  of  dis- 
ease is  ample  for  the  purpose.  The  simple  pressure 
of  the  finger  upon  the  eyeball  will  evoke  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  In  the  midst  of  this  in- 
sensibility of  the  nerves  of  special  sense  to  every 
sensation  except  that  which  is  fitted  to  the  function 
for  which  each  are  intended,  they  have  yet  a  pro- 
tective pain  of  their  own,  which  is  no  less  efficient 
for  its  end  than  that  of  the  skin.  The  nose  is  im 
patient  of  bad  smells,  and  impels  us  to  shun  their 
noxious  influence.  A  single  organ  of  limited 
tent  serves  in  this  way  to  guard  the  entire  body 
from  one  class  of  evils.     How  intolerable  would 


have  been  the  annoyance,  how  useless,  and  perhaps 
fatal,  if  the  property  had  been  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  outer  integuments,  and  we  had  been 
sensible  of  stenches  at  every  pore  as  of  cuts  and 
of  burns  !  The  optic  nerve,  which  is  unconscious 
of  other  kinds  of  injuries,  is  utterly  intolerant  of  a 
too  dazzling  light.  Placed  at  some  distance  beyond 
the  surface,  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  the  sensitive 
coat  of  the  eye  are  its  security  against  wounds ;  but 
unless  the  orb  of  day  was  to  be  the  plague  instead 
of  the  blessing  of  man,  the  skin  which  is  our  pro- 
tection against  so  many  dangers  could  not  have 
been  made  incapable  of  being  turned  to  the  full 
blaze  of  a  meridian  sun,  while  with  all  its  obtuse- 
ness  to  laceration,  the  optic  nerve  is  alive  to  evils 
from  which  there  is  no  other  defence,  and  is  its  own 
guardian  against  an  excess  of  light. 

(To  be  continued.J 


have  been  for  several  years  acceptably  engaged^  as 
superintendents  of  the  farm  and  family,  feeling 
themselves  released,  have  left  the  Institution  ;  and 
no  suitable  successors  having  yet  offered  to  take 
their  places,  the  school  has  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended. The  subject  is  thus  alluded  to,  that  if 
any  qualified  Priends  feel  drawn  to  engage  in  this 
benevolent  work,  they  may  give  early  information 
to  the  Committee.  It  will  be  cause  of  much  re- 
gret, if  an  Institution  which  seems  to  be  conferring, 
such   advantages   on  the  Indians,  should  have  to 

discontinued  for  want  of  proper  persons  to  con- 
duct it. 

The  examination  of  the  account  of  our  Trea- 
surer shows  a  cash  balance  in  his  hands  of  §220. 19, 
and  securities  amounting  to  815,700. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  15th,  1858. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Civilization  of 

3  Indians,  under  the  care  of  this  Meeting,  was 
received  and  read.  Their  efforts  for  the  benefit  of 
that  people  were  approved  by  the  meeting ;  and  it 
is  our  desire  that  the  Committee  may  be  encouraged 
to  continue  their  care  over  them.  We  would  also 
encourage  Friends  who  may  feel  drawn  to  devote 
a  portion  of  their  time  in  advancing  this  benevo- 
lent work  at  Tunessassah,  to  communicate  their 
prospects  to  the  Committee,  either  for  teachers  in 
the  school,  or  conductors  of  the  farm,  and  the 
general  operations  of  the  concern.  The  report 
as  follows,  viz  : — 

To  live  Yecurly  Meeting. — The  Committee  for  the 
Civilization  of  the  Indian  Natives,  report 

That  the  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassah  has 
been  attended  by  an  average  number  of  about 
seventeen  scholars,  whose  general  deportment  has 
been  satisfactory  ;  and  their  improvement  in  their 
studies  as  great  as  we  could  reasonably  expect. 
Meetings  for  Divine  worship  continue  to  be  held  as 
usual,  and  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
daily  read  to  the  children.  We  are  encouraged  to 
believe  that  the  opportunities  of  instruction  offered 
to  the  pupils  at  this  Seminary,  will  prove  like  seed 
sown,  the  fruits  of  which  will  appear  through  life, 
and  be  productive  of  benefit  to  them  and  to  their 
people.  It  is  encouraging  to  find,  that  such  has 
been  the  case  with  regard  to  some  who  partook  of 
the  care  of  Friends  many  years  ago,  and  who  now 
evince  the  benefits  of  it,  which  they  gratefully  ap- 
preciate. One  of  these,  a  man  in  the  meridian  of 
life,  engaged  in  farming  and  teaching  school,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  a  Friend,  says  : — 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  adopted  your 
rules  in  school,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  them, 
I  believe  I  shall  succeed.  Your  great  self- 
denial  in  leaving  that  goodly  city  to  come  into  this 
lonely  forest,  is  astonishing  to  me.  Doubtless  you 
take  great  consolation  that  you  gave  your  best  days 


From  the  Farm  and  tlie  Fireside. 

The  Principal  Varieties  of  Sheep. 

(Coutiuued  from  page  263.) 

The  Cheviot  hills  are  a  part  of  that  extensive 
and  elevated  range  which  extends  from  Galloway 
in  Scotland,  through  Northumberland,  into  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  occupying  a  space  o\ 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  square  miles, 
The  majority  of  them  are  pointed,  like  cones;  thcii 
sides  smooth  and  steep,  and  their  bases  nearly  ir 
contact  with  each  other.  Excepting  at  the  verj' 
top  they  are  fertile,  but  are  bleak  and  exposed  tc' 
the  weather;  and  the  snowy  mantles  which  covei 
them  in  winter  remain  long  in  spring  after  the  val- 
leys have  become  verdant.  On  the  upper  part  o: 
the  hill  in  Northumberland,  which  is  properly 
termed  the  Cheviot,  is  the  central  locality  of  th(; 
sheep  called  by  that  name.  They  have  been  ther( 
from  time  immemorial.  This  breed,  however,  hai 
greatly  extended  itself  throughout  the  mountaini 
of  Scotland,  and  also  into  Wales,  and  the  wes 
part  of  England,  and  in  many  places  has  sup 
planted  the  black-faced  breed.  They  are  withou 
horns,  and  with  face  and  legs  white. 

Vast  numbers  of  these  sheep,  says  Spooner,  h 
sometimes  been  overwhelmed  by  snow-storms 
which  in  those  lofty,  exposed  situations,  descenc 
with  merciless  severity.  Many  years  ago,  as  tra 
dition  reports,  in  one  winter  alone,  nine-tenths  o 
the  Cheviot  sheep  were  entirely  destroyed  by  _tb' 
storms.  The  sheep  seem  possessed  of  an  iustinc 
tive  foresight  of  the  approach  of  these  storms,  am 
will  hurry  to  a  place  of  protection,  when  the  shep 
herd  sees  not  a  cloud.  A  graphic  and  interestin 
description  is  related  by  Mr.  Hogg,  the  celebrate 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  of  the  snow-storm  in  1794,  i 
which  seventeen  shepherds  lost  their  lives,  an 
sheep  were  destroyed  by  thousands ;  one  thousani 
and  eight  hundred  being  found  on  the  beds  of  th 
Esk    alone,  after   the   flood.     The  difficulties  eiV 


to  teaching  the  poor  Native  Indians  to  read,  where-  Icountered   and  surmounted  are  described  with  th 
by  they  understand  the  wishes  of  their  Maker.     I !  greatest  interest;  and   though  such  severe  storm 
am  a  witness  to  your  faithful  instructions,  not  only  j  occur  but  seldom,  yet  the  losses  are  very  heavy  i 
in  book  learning,  but  also  in  the  religious  educa-  ordinary  bad  seasons, 
tion  we   received  from  your  hands.     Impressions       There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  business  of  shee  P' 
are   still  fresh   in  my  mind,  which  were  given  me  husbandry  in  the  United  States  is  destined   ta 
many  years  ago,  in  relation  to  our  duty  to  God, 'crease.     The  abundance  of  land  well  adapted 
and  they  will  continue  to  admonish  me  to  the  end 'it,  not  less  than  a  favourable  climate,  slrengthei'* 
of  time.     I   am   thankful,  and   rejoice  that  I  was  the  idea,  that  the  multiplication  of  sheep  will  eq 
put  in  the  way  to  receive  them."  at  least  the  increase  of  our  population.     With  thesf* 

In  point  of  industry  and  attention  to  business,  circumstances,   well    understood,    and    a   ration 
there  seems  no  very  marked  change  to  notice;  but ; presumption  of  good  profits,  the  character  of  tl  * 
the  Indians  continue  to  clear  up  land  every  year,  American  people  renders  such  a  conclusion  moral! 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  raise  crops  sufficient  to  certain.     The  views  of  Judge  Beatty,  copied  fro 
support  them  and  their  stock.  [the  American  Shepherd,  on  this  subject,  with    j" 

Our  friends  Samuel  and  Rachel  Whltson,  who  slight  modification,  are  coincident  with  our  ow  ' 
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The  returns  of  tbe  census  of  1840,  says  he,  shows 
that  the  number  of  sheep  at  that  time,  in  the 
United  States,  was  about  20,000,000.  Twice  the 
number  would  probably  not  furnish  more  wool 
than  would  be  needed  by  our  population — that  is, 
two  sheep  for  each  individual,  if  we  were  to  manu- 
facture all  our  own  blankets,  carpets,  and  every 
other  desL-ription  of  woolen  fabrics.  The  period 
is  not  very  distant  when  this  will  be  done,  with 
the  exception  of  some  very  fine  goods.  Upon  this 
hypothesis,  with  the  above  population,  100,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  would  be  required  for  home  con- 
sumption. And,  should  our  population  iucrease 
for  forty  years,  as  it  has  increased  hitherto  at  a 
compound  ratio  of  three  per  cent,  each  year,  we 
shall  have  in  1890  a  population  of  about  60,000,- 
000,  and  shall  then  need  300,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  each  year.  If  the  average  yield  of  wool  for 
each  sheep  be  two  and  a  half  pounds,  we  shall  at 
that  date,  about  forty  years  hence,  have  in  this 
country  120,000,000  sheep.  Sheep  husbandry 
hence  presents  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
farmer,  a  source  of  wealth  not  now  perhaps  deemed 
practicable. 

Anterior  to  the  present  century,  in  many  dis- 
Itricts  of  our  country,  each  farmer  had  a  little 
[flock,  it  may  have  been  two  or  three  sheep  for 
each  individual  in  the  family.  This  number  about 
Ifurnished  wool  for  domestic  use,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  it,  by  hand,  occupation  in  the  autumn 
months,  for  one  or  two  of  the  female  members  of 
the  family. 

Those  living  who  recollect  the  perpetual  whizzing 
of  the  wheel  and  the  clatter  of  the  shuttle  through- 
out the  day  in  most  farm-houses  fifty  years  ago, 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  changes  that 
have  been  wrought  in  rural  life,  by  the  invention 
of  machinery  and  the  application  of  steam  and 
water-power  to  the  purposes  of  spinning  and  weav- 
ing. It  is  not  easy  to  tell  whether  the  change,  on 
the  whole,  has  added  to  or  taken  from,  the  aggre- 
gate of  family  content  and  happiness  of  the  hus- 
bandman. The  homestead  is  now  ordinarily  as 
silent  as  the  mansion  of  the  dead  ;  much  the  same 
excepting  Monday,  on  the  other  days  of  the  week 
as  on  Sunday.  In  the  days  of  our  grandmothers, 
!t  was  all  life  and  animation  and  commotion.  Then 
there  may  have  been  no  occasion  to  destroy  the 
rats  by  poison ;  for  the  noise  of  these  domestic 
manufacturing  implements  must  have  driven  them 
Far  from  the  premises.  Then,  too  the  incessant 
juzziug  of  the  spindle  must  have  rendered  lullabies 
inneeess;iry  to  keep  the  babies  in  quiet;  and, even 
;he  flies,  if  they  happened  to  light  on  the  periphery 
ii'  this  hand-machine  for  stocking  yarn,  were  in 
langer  of  being  thrown  off  and  hanng  their  necks 
sroken.  We  remember  them  well ;  and  notwith- 
standing we  rejoice  in  much  of  the  progress  which 
:haracterises  the  present  age,  it  gives  us  pleasure 
low  and  then  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  upon 
•cenes  gone  by. 

The  scattering  or  small  flocks  of  sheep  kept  in 
;his  country,  prior  to  the  present  century,  by  far- 
mers for  their  own  family  use,  were  susceptible  of 
;reat  improvement.  The  object  from  the  wool 
;hcn  was  to  keep  the  body  warm,  and  not  to  make 
ine  fabrics.  Perhaps,  had  we  never  been  taught 
;he  difference  between  fine  and  coarse  wool,  we 
should  have  been  as  well  satisfied  with  the  latter 
n  we  now  are  with  the  former.  Refinement  of 
;aste  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
may  not  have  added  to  the  amount  of  human  hap- 
piness. No  canons  can  settle  such  questions  with 
tny  certainty.  They  are  incidents  belonging  to 
luman  society,  about  which  difierent  persons  vary 
n  opinion;  yet,  all  must  in  a  measure  yield  assent 
.0  them,  or  if  not  assent,  submit  to  their  dominion. 


The  first  persons  that  made  substantial  eflforts  to 
improve  our  sheep,  were  Chancellor  Livingston  and 
General  David  Humphrey.  It  was  several  years 
before  public  opinion  responded  in  their  favour. 
However,  the  impulse  given  to  woolen  manufac- 
tures by  the  war  of  1813  not  only  brought  Merino 
sheep  into  notice,  but  as  it  had  previously  hap- 
pened in  England,  led  to  an  extravagance  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  their  value,  which  proved  ruinous 
to  individuals  who  engaged  in  the  speculation,  and 
brought  the  business  into  disgrace.  Instances  oc- 
curred in  the  few  years  subsequent  to  that  war, 
vhon  choice  selections  of  these  animals  were  sold, 
■anging  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
ars  each. 

The  following  account  of  Gen.  Humphrey's  agen- 
cy in  causing  Merino  sheep  to  be  brought  into  the 
United  States  is  from  Mr.  Wm.  Jarvis,  also  a  very 
efiicient  and  extensive  operator  in  the  same  philan- 
thropic enterprise.  In  1 801 ,  Gen.  Humphrey  being 
then  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Spain, 
purchased  two  hundred  of  these  sheep  in  that 
country,  and  shipped  them  for  their  place  of  desti- 
nation. They  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1802.  It 
IS  to  have  been  a  custom  at  the  Spanish  court, 
n  a  foreign  minister  was  recalled,  on  taking 
leave,  a  present  was  made  to  him  of  five  or  ten 
;  of  gold,  each  bar  weighing  a  pound  or  there- 
abouts. But  as  the  law  of  his  own  country  forbids 
any  minister  taking  presents  from  a  foreign  govern- 
t,  he  declined  this  overture  and  suggested  to 
the  Spanish  minister,  that  royal  license  be  granted 
to  take  out  of  the  kingdom  two  hundred  Merino 
sheep  which  would  be  a  great  gratification  to  him. 
This  the  Spanish  Minister  stated  could  not  be  done, 
but  intimated  to  the  General  that  if  he  wished  to 
take  them  out,  no  obstruction  should  be  thrown  in 

i  way.     The  sheep  were  accordingly  procured, 

d  forwarded  as  already  stated. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry in  the  United  States,  we  will  here  mention 

few  of  the  flocks,  the  existence  of  which  has 
casually  come  to  our  knowledge,  the  natural  pre- 
sumption, however,  is  that  this  knowledge  has  not 
extended  to  a  tenth  part  of  what  may  be  found  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country,  our  attention  never 
having  been  especially  called  to  the  subject.  Doubt- 
too,  larger  flocks  exist  than  many  here  named; 
and  that  hundreds  of  individuals  skilfully  and 
successfully  engaged  in  this  branch  of  rural  in- 
;try  are  unknown  to  us.  The  design  of  our  pre- 
sent labour  is  simply  to  call  public  attention  to  one 
of  the  great  branches  of  rural  wealth.     It  may  be 

pposed  that  the  few  facts  here  collected  will  ef- 
fect that  purpose. 

Among  the  prominent  sheep  owners  of  our  coun- 
try is  Judge  Beatty,  of  Kentucky,  to  whom  allu- 
has  already  been  made.  It  is  understood  he 
about  1000.  The  Hon.  William  Jarvis  of 
Vermont  has  160  pure  Merinos,  100  pure  Saxons, 
and  750  crossed  between  the  two.  Wm.  Brownlee 
of  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  has  about 
3500  ;  one  half  kept  in  his  own  county,  and  the 
other  half  in  Iowa.  Charles  B.  Smith  of  Wol- 
cottville.  Conn.,  has  over  300  pure-blooded  Saxons. 
John  Johnson,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  nearly  1000 
of  the  best  breeds.  Messrs.  Hull  and  Tilden,  of 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  have  1100.  Joseph  Barnum,  of 
Shoreham,  Vermont,  shears  over  600.  Charles 
Colt,  of  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  has  250  full-blooded  Sax- 
Samuel  Whitman,  of  West  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  275.  Mark  R.  Cockrill,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
has  about  1500  ;  two-thirds  fine-wooled  sheep,  and 
the  others  long-wooled,  or  mutton  sheep.  T.  C. 
Peters,  of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  has  600  ;  and 
D.  B.  Haight,  of  Dutchess  County  in  that  State 
has  250  Savons  and   30  South  Downs.     Talbot 


Hammond,  of  Burke  County,  Va.,  has  over  1000 
principally  Merinos.  A.  B.  Hodskins,  of  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  has  400  ;  about  half  pure  Saxons,  and  the 
others  Merinos,  or  crosses  of  the  two.  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Brown,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  have  1300, 
Saxon,  or  mixed  blooded  of  the  Saxon  and  Merino. 
E.  Kirby,  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  has  1500  of 
the  best  breeds.  Jesse  Eddington,  of  Virginia, 
has  3000,  descended  from  Gen.  Humphrey's  stock 
and  others  equally  good.  Samuel  Grant,  of  Wal- 
pole, N.  H.,  has  between  800  and  900.  Stephen 
Sibley,  of  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  has  300  of  the  Sax- 
on breed.  It  would  appear  superfluous  to  swell 
this  list  were  we  able  to  do  it.  In  Illinois  there 
were  said  to  be  30,000  in  1849.  In  Vermont 
they  are  numerous.  Messrs.  M.  and  A.  L.  Bing- 
ham have  about  2000  ;  Mr.  S.  W.  Jewett  there,  is 
well  known  for  his  interest  in  them. 

It  is  said  in  the  American  Shepherd  that  there 
are  Saxon  flocks  of  sheep  in  Connecticut  and  New 
Hajnpshire  which  rival  some  of  the  best  German ; 
and  that  there  are  Merinos  in  most  of  the  New 
England  States,  whose  fleeces  surpass  in  weight 
and  fineness  those  of  Spain  at  the  present  day,  and 
equal  the  far-famed  Rambouillets  of  France.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  within  her  borders  more 
than  one  quarter  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  Union  ; 
and  in  the  aggregate,  the  wool  of  her  flocks  is  un- 
urpassed  by  that  of  any  other  State.  The  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  although  she  has  fewer  sheep  by 
far  than  her  soil  is  capable  of  supporting,  yet  on 
her  western  borders,  especially  in  the  county  of 
Washington,  she  has  flocks  rarely  equalled.  Ohio, 
too,  is  advanced  in  the  wool  culture,  and  her  flocks 
of  a  superior  quality  ;  and  many  of  the  west- 
ern prairies  are  being  filled  up  with  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  these  useful  animals. 

A  few  facts  respecting  sheep  husbandry  in  South 
America  cannot  fail  of  being  interesting.  They 
were  given  to  the  Albany  Cultivator  by  one  of  its 
ntelligent  correspondents.  The  fertile  pampas, 
says  he,  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  have 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  immense  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses  reared  upon  them.  So  abundant 
are  they,  and  so  easily  reared,  that  they  are  slaugh- 
tered in  many  places  for  their  skins  and  tallow 
alone.  Sheep,  too,  of  the  native  breed,  with  coarse, 
hairy  wool,  have  been  so  plentiful  that  their  car- 
cases were  used  for  fuel  in  burning  brick.  The 
expense  of  transportation  and  the  absence  of  tim- 
ber and  salt  for  barreling  alone  prevent  us  from  the 
petition  of  their  meat  in  our  own  parts.  The 
attention  of  agriculturists  there  has  been  of  late 
years  turned  to  improving  their  stocks  of  sheep  by 
'arge  importations  of  Saxony  from  this  country 
ind  from  Europe.  An  English  gentleman  began 
the  business  with  a  stock  of  60  Saxony  rams  and 
300  ewes,  and  in  the  year  1835  he  had  increased 
the  number  to  45,000,  and  the  grade  was  nearly 
increased  to  full  blood.  In  1837  he  had  90,000, 
and  intended  to  keep  on  until  he  numbered  200,- 
000,  which  he  has  doubtless  attained  before  this 
time.  Others  were  copying  his  example,  until  the 
business  bids  fairly  to  outstrip  that  of  cattle  in  a 
few  years. 

The  facts  here  collected  on  sheep  husbandry, 
and  particularly  on  the  most  obvious  varieties  in 
the  sheep  family,  are  not  designed  to  supersede 
complete  and  elaborate  treati.ses  on  the  subject, 
needed  by  every  person  devoted  to  this  branch  of 
rural  economy.  No  one  can  reflect  on  the  in- 
fluences which  produce  these  varieties  both  in  the 
form  and  habits  of  the  animal,  and  in  the  quality 
of  the  wool,  without  being  assured  that  the  im- 
provement of  it,  almost  to  his  own  satisfaction,  lies 
in  the  power  of  every  person  engaged  in  the  care 
of  sheep.     The  same  principles  apply  to  the  im- 
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provement  of  sheep  that  apply  to  improvement  in 
all  animals;  horned  cattle,  horses,  and  swine.  The 
few  facts,  also,  here  given,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
call  the  attention  of  many  farmers  to  a  department 
of  productive  industry  congenial  with  their  habits 
and  within  the  range  of  their  general  operations, 
but  as  yet  not  so  generally  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  them  as  it  should  be.  The  facts,  more- 
over, relating  to  the  varieties  found  in  the  sheep 
tribe  lead  to  a  train  of  philosophical  reflections 
and  investigations  well  calculated  to  promote  gene- 
ral mental  development  and  literary  taste,  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  with 
persons  not  enjoying  the  most  liberal  advantages 
for  education. 

Had  this  article  not  already  exceeded  the  limits 
intended  for  it,  a  number  of  anecdotes  might  be 
introduced  illustrating  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  character  of  the  sheep.  As  deficient  as  this 
animal  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  in  mental  en- 
dowment, it  is  well  understood  that  in  a  few  parti 
culars  such  an  opinion  is  quite  erroneous.  Cosset 
sheep  may  be  trained  to  a  variety  of  useful  pur 
poses.  In  large  dairy  estabUshments  they  are  used 
for  churning,  far  more  advantageously  than  dogs, 
and  at  an  laundredth  part  the  expense  of  horse- 
power. The  cost  of  keeping  a  few  such  sheep  for 
churning  would  be  but  a  mere  trifle,  and  the  yield 
of  wool  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  though  they 
were  not  thus  employed.  Butchers,  too,  and  other 
persons  constantly  receiving  strange  sheep,  can 
place  them  under  the  care  of  an  old  cosset  ram 
with  as  little  liability  for  their  being  lost  in  stray- 
ing away  or  sufl'ering  for  ^ant  of  feed,  as  though 
they  were  under  the  guidance  of  a  shepherd.  He, 
of  course,  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  good  feed- 
ing ground  and  every  avenue  that  leads  to  it.  Th« 
strange  sheep  cjuickly  find  out  his  qualifications  to 
be  their  leader,  and  will  closely  follow  wherever 
he  may  go.  Were  he  to  go  a  mile,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  to  start  back  to  the  spot  just  left,  they 
would  all  follow  him.  Were  he  thus  to  move  from 
place  to  place  ten  or  twenty  times  in  a  day,  not 
one  of  them  would  be  seen  far  in  the  rear.  Were 
he  to  leap  over  a  high  fence,  they  would  attempt 
the  same ;  and  if  any  were  so  unskilled  in  such 
feats  of  locomotion,  as  to  fall  back  ten  times  on 
the  ground,  they  would  persevere  till  it  was  accom 
plished.  Or  if  he  were  to  scale  a  high  wall,  the 
whole  flock  would  be  in  his  wake  instantly,  not 
regarding  the  danger  of  broken  legs.  And  at  the 
close  of  the  day  all  would  collect  around  him  for 
a  night  of  repose. 

The  acuteness  of  the  sheep's  ear,  says  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd,  surpasses  all  things  in  nature  that 
I  know  of.  A  ewe  will  distinguish  her  own 
lamb's  bleat  among  a  thousand,  all  braying  at  the 
same  time.  Besides,  the  distinguishment  of  voice 
is  perfectly  reciprocal  between  the  ewe  and  the 
lauib,  who,  amid  the  deafening  sound,  run  to  meet 
one  another.  There  are  few  things  that  have  ever 
amused  me  more  than  a  sheep-shearing,  and  then 
the  sport  continues  the  whole  day.  We  put  th( 
flock  into  the  fold,  set  out  all  the  fambs  to  the  hill 
and  then  set  out  the  ewes  to  them  as  they  are 
shorn.  The  moment  that  a  lamb  hears  the  voice 
of  it-s  dam,  it  rushes  from  the  crowd  to  meet  her. 
but,  instead  of  finding  the  rough,  well-clad,  com- 
fortable mamma  which  it  loft  an  hour,  or  a  few 
hours  ago,  it  meets  a  poor,  naked,  shivering — 
a  most  deplorable  looking  croalurc.  It  wheels 
about,  and  uttering  a  loud  tremulous  bleat  of 
despair,  flies  from  the  frightful  vision.  The  mo- 
ther's voice  arrests  its  flight — it  returns — flies, 
and  returns  again,  generally  for  ten  or  a  dozen 
times  before  the  reconcilement  is  fairly  made 
up. 


Tim  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Association  of  Friends,  for  the  Free  In- 
struction of  Adult  'Coloured  Persons. 

The  schools  were  opened  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  of  Tenth  mouth  last.  As  Principal  Teacher 
of  each  school  the  same  Friend  was  engaged,  as^ 
acted  in  that  capacity  in  the  preceding  session ; 
with  two  assistants  for  the  men's,  and  four  assist- 
ants for  the  women's  school.  Subsequently  an 
additional  assistant  was  employed  in  the  men's 
school. 

The  first  evening's  attendance  was  23  men  and 
38  women ;  and  the  number  of  pupils  continued 
to  increase,  until  114  men  and  217  women  were 
registered. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  the  schools  larger  than 
for  the  last  two  preceding  years  ;  the  average  at- 
tendance in  the  men's  school  having  been  41  ;  and 
in  the  women's,  about  58 ;  there  has  been  also  a 
greater  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  scho- 
lars. 

The  usual  branches  of  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  geography,  have  been  taught,  and 
commendable  progress  in  learning  has  been  made 
by  some  in  each  school.  In  spelling  and  writing 
especially,  a  few  scholars  have  made  striking  ad- 
vancement ;  instances  having  occurred  of  some, 
who,  entering  the  schools  barely  able  to  distinguish 
the  letters,  so  far  progressed  during  the  seasi 
to  read  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  write. 

The  attention  given  by  many  to  the  instruction 
offered  them,  and  their  perseverance  and  earnest- 
ness more  thoroughly  to  understand  the  exercises, 
have  been  interesting  and  encouraging  to  the  Man- 
agers. 

A  set  of  Pelton's  Outline  Maps  having  been 
procured  for  the  schools,  considerable  information 
was  gained  from  the  use  of  them,  especially  by  the 
men. 

Lectures  on  different  subjects,  as  Physiology, 
Electricity,  Galvanism,  and  the  Steaui-Engine 
have  been  delivered,  and  the  use  of  the  globe  ex- 
plained, as  illustrating  the  form  and  motion  of  the 
earth,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening,  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  have  been  read  in  both  schools,  as  here- 
tofore ;  and  during  the  season  200  copies  of  the 
Jloral  Almanac,  and  about  500  of  Friends'  Tracts 
have  been  distributed. 

The  Managers  have  had  an  oversight  of  the 
schools  by  committees  appointed  monthly.  Many 
members  of  the  Association  also,  and  other  per- 
sons, have  visited  the  schools,  manifesting  herein 
an  interest,  at  once  pleasing  to  the  scholars  and 
encouraging  to  those  having  charge  of  the  concern. 

If  there  should  be  any  persons  ready  to  con- 
clude, that  for  this  class  of  our  coloured  popula- 
tion— those  of  adult  age — but  little  can  be  done 
by  efforts  such  as  these  schools  are  making,  to  cul 
tivate  the  intellectual  faculties,  to  impart  literary 
knowledge,  and  to  enlarge  their  powers  for  useful 
ness,  whether  in  their  families,  or  in  the  community 
around  them,  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
of  the  case  would  quickly  dispel  th  j  delusion.  For 
it  may  be  asserted  justly,  in  bcliaif  of  this  op 
pressed  people,  notwithstanding  the  neglect  of 
early  mental  training,  that  if  their  capability  of 
improvement  is  in  any  good  degree  commensurate 
with  their  ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  then  the 
question  of  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  them 
from  efi'orts  of  this  kind,  should  be  put  forever  to 
rest. 

The  eagerness  for  knowledge  of  some  of  th 
class,  is  strikingly  manifested  in  their  efforts   and 
sacrifices  to  obtain  it. 

One  woman,  in  attendance  during  the  past 
son,  had   removed   to  the  city  from  a  distance  of 


sixty  miles,  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  thi 
school. 

One  of  the  men  remarked,  that  he  had  submit 
ted  to  a  large  pecuniary  sacrifice,  in  leaving  i 
land  of  cruel  disabilities  to  the  coloured  race,  ti 
seek  a  home  where  the  shackles  of  oppression  ar 
measureably  broken,  and  the  avenues  to  learning 
and  to  social  and  moral  advancement,  are  in  som- 
degree  open  to  all,  without  respect  of  colour. 

Another  man  had  lived  where  the  means  of 
quiring  literary  knowledge  were  denied  him ;  h 
obtained  a  book,  however,  and  resolved  to  lear 
the  alphabet.  To  use  his  own  words — "  Some 
body,  anybody  that  knew,  must  teach  me  the  \ 
ters ;  white  people  told  me,  and  perhaps  believe 
it,  that  coloured  folks  need  no  learning;  but 
knew  better  than  that." 

One  of  the  men  had  persevered  in  his  attend 
ance  at  the  school,  even  when  feehng  disqualifie 
by  bodily  sickness;  he  was  unwilling  to  stay  i 
if  he  could  possibly  attend. 

The  schools  were  closed  on  the  26th  of  Secon 
month  last.  In  the  course  of  remarks  made  b 
the  scholars  on  this  occasion,  the  older  pupils  ei 
treated  the  younger  to  value  their  privileges, 
be  true  to  their  best  interests.  They  counselle 
them  to  read  the  lives  of  great  men ;  of  those  wh 
have  risen  out  of  obscurity  into  distinction ;  doub 
less  desiring  to  inculcate  the  idea,  that  an  a< 
quaintance  with  such  examples  might  stimulate  t 
that  self-exertion  and  self-reliance,  which  the  co 
oured  man  especially  needs,  if,  in  the  face  of  man 
obstacles,  he  would  elevate  his  rank  in  the  scale 
society. 

Christian  morality  teaches  us  to  relieve  an 
comfort  the  oppressed,  to  assuage  his  griefs, 
share  in  his  burdens ;  in  short,  to  cherish  th; 
fellow-feeling  with  his  sorrows  and  distresses,  whic 
should  prompt  us,  as  it  were,  to  put  our  heart  i 
his  heart's  stead. 

As  for  these  our  fellow-creatures,  for  whom  ■« 
are  engaged  to  labour,  it  may  indeed  be  said,  the 
encounter  many  impediments  in  the  path  whic 
leads  onward  to  a  higher  social  and  moral  positioi 
And  when  we  view  them  as  they  really  are,  fe 
tered  by  ignorance,  shut  out  from  the  lights 
learning  and  science  by  prejudice,  forbidden  th 
fields  of  honourable  labour  and  free  competitio 
by  the  jealousy  of  their  brethren  of  a  paler  skii 
do  they  not,  indeed,  call  upon  us  to  commiserat 
their  condition ;  do  they  not  prefer  against  thei 
fellow-creatures,  more  highly  favoured  of  thei 
Heavenly  Father's  bounty,  a  claim  on  their  syn 
pathy  and  christian  regard,  which  reaches  th 
heart  in  that  familiar  but  touching  appeal,  "  Am 
not  a  man  and  a  brother?" 

May  the  frii  nds  of  the  concern  be  encourage 
to  continue  a  liberal  support  to  this  unobtrusiv 
work  of  benevolence.  The  field  is  ample,  and  h 
who  labours  therein  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christia 
philanthropy,  may  expect  to  find  his  reward. 

The  Managers  close  their  report  with  repeatin 
the  desire  expressed  by  the  scholars,  that  th 
schools  may  be  opened  again  on  the  return  of  ai 
tumn ;  and  that  the  Association  may  continue  the: 
efforts  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  a  coloure 
man  lives  to  be  benefited  by  them. 

Samuel  Woolman,  Ckrk. 

Philadelphia,  Third  month,  1858. 


Rare  Flies  in  tlie  County  of  Banff. — A 
species  of  flies  have  just  been  discovered  in  Ban: 
They  belong  to  a  class  of  insects  popularly  know 
as  sun-flies,  from  the  fact  that  the  female  possessi 
posteriorly  an  instrument  by  which  she  perforat 
or  rather  saws  holes  in  trees,  into  which  she  drc 
her  eggs.     From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  larv 
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are  woodfeedera.  In  this  country  tliey  are  by  no 
means  numerous,  and  it  is  well  that  they  are  not, 
or  our  forests  would  shortly  disappear,  for  in  places 
where  they  abound — such  as  in  Norway — they  will 
destroy  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  in  a  season. 
It  is  only  the  growing  and  not  the  dead  wood  that 
they  attack.  The  young  grubs  as  soon  as  they 
emerge  from  the  egg,  cut  their  way  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  solid  timber,  and  then  gnaw  and  bore 
away  in  every  possible  and  conceivable  direction. 
By  this  means  the  tree  is  either  killed  or  so  injured 
that  ultimately  it  pines  and  dies.  The  fly  itself 
has  no  English  name,  but  it  is  known  to  entomolo- 
gists by  the  term  of  Sirex  Juvencus.  It  is  a  very 
rare  species  with  us.  They  were  found  in  a  piece 
of  a  fir-tree  which  was  being  cut  up  for  firewood. 

i'or  "The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN   EVANS. 
(Continued  from  page  285.) 

In  the  year  1740,  he  again  visited  Friends  to 
I  the  north  and  east,  and  from  this  time,  he  appears 
I  scarcely  ever  to  have  let  a  year  pass,  without  attend- 
j  ing  several  of  the  neighbouring  General  Meetings, 
— Yearly  Meetings  of  worship,  as  they  were  often 
called.  On  his  longer  journeys  his  cousin  Evan 
was  his  most  frequent  companion ;  but  in  going 
to  attend  these  Yearly  Meetings,  he  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  alone ;  at  others  he  was  favoured 
with  the  good  company  of  Robert  Jordan,  Thomas 
Chalkley,  John  Churchman,  John  Griffith,  Jacob 
Howell,  Abraham  Farriugton,  and  others,  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  several  being  with  him. 
The.se  meetings,  to  which  many  of  other  societies 
were  drawn  by  curiosity  and  love  of  hearing 
preaching,  appear  often  lo  have  been  eminently 
favoured,  and  to  have  tended,  to  the  awakening  of 
unconverted,  as  also  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
our  principles. 

The  memorial  of  John  Evans  continues  :  "  He 
travelled  through  most  of  the  northern  colonies  in 
the  service  of  Truth,  and  this  province  repeatedly  ; 
h  of  his  time  was  spent  in  attending  General 
Meetings,  funerals,  and  other  public  occasions, 
particularly  the  adjacent  meetings  after  their  first 
establishment.  Over  these  he  had  a  tender  fa- 
therly care  as  a  good  shepherd,  taking  heed  to  the 
fluck.  The  great  Shepherd  of  Israel  blessed  his 
labours  with  some  success,  and  afforded  him  at 
timus  great  satisfaction  and  comfort.  Of  late  years 
the  prospect  varied,  the  removal  of  many  eminent 
pillars,  and  the  too  real  and  visible  declension  of 
he  church,  frequently  made  sorrow  and  deep  la- 
mentations his  portion.  Oh  !  how  often  hath  he 
ressed  the  youth  with  a  fervency  of  love  and 
zeal  that  they  would  come  to  know  God  for  them 
selves,  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  and  lay  their 
hou'ders  to  the  work?  How  often  hath  he  said 
it  would  be  as  marrow  to  his  bones  to  see  them 
remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth  ? 
[ndced  he  had  no  greater  joy  than  to  see  '  Israel 
blos.-om  and  bud,  and  fill  the  face  of  the  world 
iN'ith  fruit.'  Thus  conducted,  he  became  honour- 
ible  and  esteemed  amongst  men  of  all  ranks  and 
srofessions,  and  his  testimony  was  generally  accept- 
ible  to  them." 

"  In  the  support  of  our  christian  dis 
vas  zealous,  active  and  unwearied.     H 

s  in  meetings  of  worship  preceding  the  business, 
vere  wisely  adapted  to  produce  unanimity,  and  a 
olemn,  sweet  harmony  of  spirit.  He  had  a  happy 
alent  in  proposing  expedients  in  difficult  cases  of 
iscipline,  which  seldom  failed  of  succeeding.     Al- 
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though  he  was  invariably  bent  against  hypocrisy 
and  a  [mere]  outside  show  of  religion,  yet  he  was 
full  of  paternal  tenderness  to  the  afilicted,  weak  or 
diflident  in  spirit.  He  was  ripe  in  judgment,  and 
deep  in  Divine  experience,  yet  modest  and  con- 
descending. It  was  the  favoured  descendings  of 
the  Father's  love,  that  at  times  seemed  to  clothe 
him  as  with  a  mantle  which  gave  him  an  open 
door,  and  singular  interest  in  the  hearts  of  his 
friends,  as  well  as  an  ascendancy  over  the  spirits 
of  gainsayers  and  ofi'enders.  He  was  a  zealous 
promoter  of  the  weighty  service  of  visiting  Friends, 
and  was  many  times  engaged  therein,  and  his  la- 
bours were  remarkably  awakening  and  useful." 

The  last  appointment  which  John  Evans  received 
in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was  in  the  Ninth  month, 
1755,  when  he  was  the  first  named  on  the  com- 
mittee to  visit  subordinate  meetings.  It  was  a 
time  of  great  trial  in  the  church.  The  Society  of 
Friends  were  assailed  from  within,  and  from  with- 
out. Many  concerned  Friends  were  anxious  that 
all  who  had  a  right  of  membership  with  them, 
should  withdraw  from  the  assembly,  in  which  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  remain,  and  consist- 
ently to  uphold  the  testimonies  of  Truth.  Diver- 
sity of  views  prevailed  on  various  accounts;  many 
meetings  had  become  small  and  weak,  through  the 
decease,  and  removal  to  other  places  of  valuable 
Friends,  and  wise  counsel,  was  needed  in  many 
parts.  ^  A  committee  was  appointed  to  pay  a  gene- 
ral visit,  and  Samuel  Pothergill,  on  his  expressing 
his  willingness  to  join  in  the  labour,  was  added 
thereto. 

Of  the  travels  of  John  Evans,  as  a  member  of 
this  committee,  we  have  little  account.  John 
Churchman  describes  his  visit  in  Jersey  with  him, 
in  the  Tenth  month,  and  also  his  accompanying 
him^  to  Philadelphia,  to  labour  with  the  as.sembly 
against  voting  supplies  to  the  king  for  carrying  on 
war.  Wherever  he  went,  his  labours  were  fervent, 
such  as  became  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  was 
conscious  that  his  day's  work  was  nearly  over.  Some 
time  in  the  early  part  of  1756,  although  then  ii 
health,  feeling  assured  that  the  time  of  his  departure 
drew  nigh,  he  told  a  Friend  he  should  not  survive  one 
year.  The  Friend  expressing  his  surprise  that  he  was 
so  positive  about  it,  he  made  no  further  remark  tha 
"see  what  will  follow."  His  friends  say,  "  In  h__ 
public  testimonies,  he  repeatedly  said  he  had  but 
an  inch  of  time  to  treat  with  us.  This  he  did  with 
such  fervency  of  heart  and  sincere  tears,  as  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  us.  In  the  first  part  of 
his  illness,  he  went  to  some  meetings,  one  of  which 
was  large,  and  he  was  favoured  with  strength  to 
speak  in  a  moving,  instructive  manner  to  the  youth, 
for  whom  his  soul  yearned  beyond  expression." 

At  times  he  had  to  pass  through  inward  con- 
flicts, and  John  Pemberton  informs  us  that  he  and 
Daniel  Stanton  visiting  him  a  few  days  before  he 
died,  found  him  "low,  dejected  and  distressed." 
John  adds,  "  This  should  excite  alarming  consid- 
erations in  some  of  us,  who  are  conscious  how 
vastly  deficient  wo  are  of  the  attainments  which  he 
had  experienced  ;  yet  alas  !  I  must  confess  we  lay 
it  too  little  to  heart."  These  seasons  of  proving 
were  not  often  permitted  to  distress  him,  and  were 
soon  allayed.  His  memorial  continues  :  "  His  dis- 
order was  slow  and  tedious,  wherein  he  was  fa- 
voured with  the  enjoyment  of  his  understanding 
almost  to  the  last.  Although  he  was  at  certain 
seasons  deeply  concerned  on  account  of  the  gloomi- 
^ess  of  the  times  in  religious  and  civil  respects,  yet 
n  general  he  possessed  a  very  uncommon  degree 
of  calmness  and  serenity  of  mind,  with  perfect  re- 
ignation  to  the  will  of  God,  whether  life  or  death 
hould  be  his  portion.  The  day  of  his  departure, 
observing  his  wife  inconsolable,  he  told  her  with  a 


cheerful  countenance,  'I  am  easy  !  I  am  easy  1'  and 
desired  her  to  be  easy  also.  Indeed  it  appeared 
'  the  Lord  strengthened  him  on  the  bed  of  languish- 
ing, and  made  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness.'  Thus 
having  served  God  in  his  generation,  he  fell  asleep 
the  23d  day  of  the  Ninth  month,  1756,  aged  67 
years.  Having,  we  hope  and  firmly  believe,  shaken 
himself  from  the  dust,  put  on  his  beautiful  gar- 
ments, and  entered  the  wedding  chamber,  to  meet 
the  bridegroom  of  his  soul,  and  enjoy  the  reward 
of  all  his  faithful  labours." 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.,  was 
in  session  in  Burlington,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  its  conclusion,  according  to  John  Pemberton, 
was  rather  hastened,  that  Friends  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  attending  the  burial.  Thomas 
Ganthrop,  with  many  others,  were  present,  and  it 
proved  a  solemn  time. 

MARY    SMITH. 

Mary  Smith,  the  wife  of  Daniel,  an  elder  of 
Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  deceased  Tenth  mo. 
24th,  1756. 

JERVIS   PHARON. 

Jervis  Pharon  was  an  elder  of  Little  Egg-Har- 
bour Meeting.  He  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
being,  whilst  health  and  memory  were  granted  him, 
"  zealously  concerned  for  the  honour  of  Truth,  and 
exemplary  in  his  conversation."  Although  his 
faculties  were  impaired  towards  his  close,  and  he 
"  not  so  bright  as  formerly,"  yet  his  integrity  to  the 
Truth  appeared  unlessened,  and  he  died  in  unity 
with  his  Friends,  First  mo.  18th,  1756. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Caife.— The  prepara- 
tions for  a  second  attempt  to  lay  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  cable  are  progressing  in  England,  four 
hundred  additional  miles  of  the  cable  having  just 
been  completed,  and  three  hundred  more  for  casual- 
ties having  been  ordered,  making,  in  all,  about 
three  thousand  miles  of  cable.  The  great  doubt 
always  expressed  by  scientific  electricians,  has  been 
whether  the  magnetic  current  could  be  relied  upon 
for  working  the  line  through  such  a  length  of  cable. 
Mr.  Whitehouse  has  been  making  experiments  in 
the  coiled  cable  to  test  this  matter,  but  though 
great  confidence  is  expressed  in  the  result,  the  ex- 
periments themselves  do  not  relieve  the  subject  of 
doubt.  The  sending  of  messages  through  a  cable 
2200  miles  long,  coiled  up  together  in  one  mass,  is 
a  difierent  thing  from  what  it  will  be,  extended 
across  the  ocean.  Yet,  under  this  most  favourable 
condition  of  things,  Mr.  Whitehouse  was  able  only 
end  through,  five  words  per  minute,  with  a  hope 
that  he  would  finally  reach  eight  words  in  that 
time.  Five  words  per  minute  amount  to  but  three 
hundred  per  hour,  an  operation  so  slow  as  to  defeat 
any  fair  expectations  of  great  profit  to  the  stock- 
holders, unless  the  prices  of  telegraphing  are  made 
correspondingly  high.  Yet  this  working  capacity, 
the  London  Times  says,  "  is  such  an  improvement 
in  the  rate  of  transmission  as  not  many  ventured  to 
anticipate  who  saw  the  cable  worked  for  the  first 
time  last  summer."  Lest  this  fact  might  alarm 
capitalists,  it  adds  that,  though  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  business  between  the  two  countries  will 

too  slow  at  this  rate,  yet  "  if  this  line  is  sub- 
merged this  summer,  it  will  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  three  or  four  others  must  be  laid  as 
well,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why,  if  one  can  be 
laid  down,  there  should  not  be  as  many  telegraphs 
under  the  Atlantic  as  there  are  now  under  the 
channel."  The  operations  to  lay  the  cable  will 
commence  in  June.  The  line  will  be  joined  and 
laid  from  the  centre  of  the  ocean,  the  Niagara 
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taking  her  end  to  England,  the  Agamemnon  con- 
veying hers  to  America.  Communication  by  elec- 
tric signal  will,  of  course,  if  the  wire  holds,  be  kept 
up  bet°\veen  the  two  vessels  the  whole  way.  Fifty 
miles  of  the  cable  laid  last  year  have  been  reco- 
vered by  under-running,  the  remainder,  330  miles, 
broke  off  and  is  lo.st  forever. 


SelMted  for  "The  Friend." 

Original  and  Present  State  of  Man. 
In  the  beginning  God  created  all  things  good. 
Inherently  and  immutably  good  himself,  every  pro- 
duction of  his  must  necessarily  be  so,  according  to 
the  several  kinds  wherein  he  created  them.  As 
man  was  wholly  made  by  him,  he  must  have  been 
made  wholly  good  ;  his  nature  clear  of  all  impur- 
ity, and  free  from  all  defect  and  disorder.  His 
faculties  were  not  imperfect,  but  Umited  to  their 
proper  sphere,  and  every  part  of  his  composition 
constituted  in  its  due  rectitude  :  the  body  placed  in 
subservience  to  his  rational  spirit  or  soul,  as  to  the 
more  noble  and  excellent,  and  therefore  the  supe- 
rior part,  made  for  immortality,  and  in  subjection 
only  to  the  guidance  of  its  Creator. 

The  human  faculties  or  powers  of  capacity  must 
then  be  clear,  unprejudiced,  and  fit  to  receive  im- 
pressions, yet  void  of  any  but  those  of  immediate 
sense.  Man,  merely  as  man,  could  not  originally 
briniT  any  real  knowledge  into  the  world  with  him. 
That  must  either  be  immediately  communicated  to 
him  by  his  Maker,  or  afterwards  acquired  by  him- 
self, through  observation  and  experience.  The 
latter  required  time  to  effect ;  and  as  it  was  re- 
quisite to  his  situation,  that  he  should  be  imme- 
diately endued  with  such  an  understanding  of  him- 
self and  his  Creator,  as  related  to  his  present  duty 
and  affected  his  felicity,  he  certainly  was,  by  Di- 
vine wisdom  and  goodness,  timely  furnished  with  it. 
Man  must  not  only  then  be  supplied  with  a  due 
degree  of  light  and  understanding,  but  he  must 
also  be  empowered  to  act  up  to  it,  else  his  know- 
ledge would  have  been  afforded  him  in  vain.  Yet, 
though  he  certainly  was  thus  empowered,  the  se- 
quel "manifested  he  was  placed  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, otherwise  he  could  never  have  been  guilty 
of  the  least  failure ;  for  his  Jlaker  being  essen- 
tially and  unchangeably  good,  must  have  fixed 
him  in  a  state  of  immutable  virtue  and  goodness, 
had  he  determined  to  fix  him  at  all. 

As  the  omniscient  Creator  most  certainly  fore- 
saw what  a  subtle  adversary  man  would  have  to 
encounter,  he  as  surely  furnished  him  with  means 
sufficient  to  discover  his  snares,  and  resist  his  as 
saults.  If  Satan  was  suffered  to  use  his  subtlety 
and  influence  to  deceive  him,  doubtless  he  was  not 
ouly  warned,  but  also  endued  with  a  sufficiency  of 
Divine  light  and  influence  to  withstand  his  attempts, 
as  he  kept  duly  upon  his  watch. 

Nothing  but  the  Divine  nature  can  enable  any 
intelligent  creature  to  resist  temptation,  and  act  up 
to  the  divine  will.  If,  therefore,  any  created  being 
is  required  to  keep  up  thereunto,  it  must  be  assisted 
by  divine  power  so  to  do.  God  created  man  for  a 
purpose  of  his  own  glory.  To  glorify  God,  aud  to 
partake  of  his  glory,  man  must  walk  in  obedience 
to  his  will.  Man  could  neither  infallibly  know  his 
will,  nor  constantly  perform  it,  merely  by  the 
strength  of  his  own  faculties  ;  he  must  therefore, 
necessarily,  have  been  assisted  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  to  enable  him  to  perform  his  will,  and  so  to 
obey  him  as  to  glorify  him,  and  enjoy  a  blessed  in- 
heritance in  him ;  otherwise,  the  end  of  man's 
creation  could  not  be  answered.  Hence  it  is  con 
eluded,  the  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  second  Adam,  Christ 
who  is  a  quickening  spirit;  for  "  That  was  not  first 
which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural ;  and 


flerward  that  which  is  spiritual."  (1  Cor.  xv. 
45,  46.)  That  is,  Adam  was  first  created  a  natu- 
ral man,  and  then  rendered  a  spiritual  one  by  the 
quickening  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  is 
the  true  life,  and  proper  element  for  immortal  spi- 
rits to  live  and  move  in. 

Thus  the  parents  of  mankind,  in  their  original 
pted  state,  being  fit  temples  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  dwell  in,  were,  as  well  as  the  sanctified  in 
Christ  afterwards,  partakers  of  the  divine  nature, 
(1  Pet.  i.  4,)  by  the  internal  quickening  of  divine 
life.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  observes, 
that  wisdom  in  all  ages,  and  certainly  in  the  first 
and  purest,  entereth  holy  souls ;  which  wisdom  he 
describes  to  be  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God,  a 
pure  influence  flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Al- 
mighty, the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light,  the 
unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
image  of  his  goodness.  (Wis.  vii.)  This  clearly 
denotes  the  spirit  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  him- 
self, and  evidently  concurs  with  those  parts  of  the 
Testament  which  declare  him  to  be  the  power 


of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  true  light,  and 
life  of  men,  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory, 
aud  the  image  of  the  invisible  God.  (1  Cor.  i.  24 ; 
Col.  i.  15 ;   John  i.  4,  9  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4.) 

It  was  undoubtedly  in  the  light  of  this  pure  in- 
fluence that  Adam  had  such  an  intuitive  discern- 
ing of  the  creation,  as  enabled  him  to  give  names 
to  them  according  to  their  several  natures.  For 
read,  "  The  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of 
the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought 
them  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call  them ; 
and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature, 
that  was  the  name  thereof."     (Gen.  ii.  19.) 

Under  this  celestial  enduement,  the  sacred  im- 
pression of  the  divine  image  conspicuously  ap- 
peared in  the  first  of  mankind.  "  In  the  image  of 
God  created  he  them."     (Gen.  i.  27.) 

Had  man  kept  in  faithful  obedience  to  his  hea- 
venly guide,  and  rejected  the  efforts  of  the  tempter, 
he  might  undoubtedly,  in  due  time,  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  a  degree  of  establishment  beyond  all 
possibility  of  falling;  but  not  continuing  strictly 
upon  his  watch,  and  contrary  to  the  warning  be- 
fore given  him,  turning  his  attention  towards  the 
temptation,  when  alluringly  presented,  he  slipped 
from  his  proper  guard  ;  leaving  hold  of  that  spirit 
wherein  his  life  and  strength  lay,  he  fell  from  it, 
and  all  its  advantages,  out  of  the  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God,  into  the  bondage  of  corruption : 
sure  introduction  to  misery.  For  as  holiness  and 
happiness  are  inseparably  united,  so  sin  and  mis- 
ery are  indivisibly  connected. 

To  suppose  that  the  Almighty  Author  of  all 
good,  originally  subjected  man  under  a  moral  ne 
cessity  to  transgress  upon  the  appearance  of  temp- 
tation, is  an  imagination  too  injurious  to  the  divine 
character  to  be  admitted.  Our  first  parents  were 
unquestionably  enabled  by  their  Maker  to  abide  in 
watchfulness,  which  would  have  entitled  them 
to  preservation  ;  their  defection  from  which  was 
certainly  not  of  him,  but  of  themselves.  Had 
their  lapse  been  through  his  will,  or  intentional  dis- 
position of  circumstances,  so  that  it  must  inevitably 
follow,  he  could  not  consistently  have  sentenced 
them  to  punishment  for  it ;  because,  in  so  doing, 
they  performed  his  will,  which  could  not  be  a  sin 
against  him. 

A  dangerous  fondness  to  become  knowing  in 
things  hurtful  and  no  way  necessary,  seems  to  have 
had  an  early  entrance  into  the  human  mind.  "  In 
the  day  ye  eat,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  aud  evil."  (Gen 
iii.  5.)  By  the  suggestion  of  this  flattering  false- 
hood, Eve  was  deceived.  Knowing  nothing  but 
good,  she  might  have   remained   happy  ;  but  ex- 


periencing evil,  she  became  otherwise.  This  know- 
ledge is  as  opposite  to  that  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
as  darkness  is  to  light.  It  is  certain  the  Omni- 
scient knows  both  good  and  evil,  but  he  knows  the 
first  by  immutable  possession  and  perfect  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  last  he  beholds  with  abhorrence,  " 
eternal  opposition  to,  and  infinite  distance  from , 
the  purity  of  his  nature.  With  sinful  man  the 
case  is  reverse;  evil  having  immediate  possession  ol 
and  good  being  out  of  his  reach,  without  di- 
vine mercy,  he  must  be  conjpletely  wretched.  This, 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  boasted  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  which  men  acquire  by  tasting 
the  pernicious  and  poisonous  sweets  of  temptation 
The  consequences  of  this  primary  lapse  were 
mmediately  affecting  to  the  actual  transgressors, 
and  remotely  to  all  their  posterity.  1.  They  lost 
the  bright  impression  of  the  divine  image,  and  the 
feHcity  attending  it.  Forfeiting  the  immediate  in- 
dwelling and  pure  influence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
they  lost  that  divine  similitude,  wherein  they  had 
enjoyed  internal  light,  life,  love,  goodness,  right- 
ousness,  holiness  and  happiness.  That  omni 
present  spirit  of  power,  truth,  and  virtue,  which  ii 
their  original  state  had  been  their  comforter,  dis- 
united from  them  through  transgression,  now  ' 
came  their  accuser  and  convictor.  2.  Lapsing 
from  under  due  and  constani  subjection  to  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  his  Creator,  the  will  of  mat 
separated  from  the  will  of  God,  and  became  self 
Self-love  in  man  was  originally  and  pro- 
perly placed  in  subservience  to  the  love  of  hif 
Maker,  who  being  in  all  respects  justly  supreme 
had,  whilst  man  stood  in  cheerful  obedience,  th( 
■emacy  in  his  affection  ;  but  by  his  undutifu 
self-gratification,  and  letting  in  the  suggestion  o 
the  tempter,  his  chief  love  turned  from  his  Makei 
to  himself.  Thus,  probably,  inordinate  self-lov( 
and  self-will  originated  in  man,  and  they  alwayi 
stand  in  a  will  separate  from  the  will  of  God,  anc 
a  spirit  contrary  to  his  Holy  Spirit.  This  menta 
separation  opened  an  easy  road  of  access  for  thi 
evil  spirit  to  influence  the  human  mind  towards  ex 
terior  objects,  and  rendered  them  the  subjects  o 
temptation.  By  giving  way  to  carnal  inclinations 
man  became  carnally  minded ;  and  "  to  be  carnal 
ly  minded  is  death."     (Rom.  viii.  6.) 

When  the  Sovereign  Legislator  first  added 
positive  law  to  Adam,  he  predenounced  immediat 
death  upon  him  in  case  of  his  transgression ; 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  sbalt  sure! 
die."  (Gen.  ii.  17.)  This  seems  to  imply  a  muc 
deeper  and  more  important  meaning  than  wha 
relates  to  the  body ;  a  meaning  more  immediately 
affecting  to  the  rational  soul ;  the  privation  of 
life  which  before  transgression  it  happily  enjoyec 
and  which,  by  disobedience,  it  must  certainly  loi 
What  then  is  the  proper  life  of  the  soul,  and  wha 
is  the  death  of  that  which  must  forever  exist 
Merely  to  be,  cannot  be  the  life  intended 
must  be,  to  live  in  that  life  which  immutably  exist 
only  in  the  divine  nature,  and  which  is  not  to  t 
enjoyed  but  by  partaking  of  the  divine  nature,  th 
spirit  of  him  who  is  the  life,  and  our  life ;  that  lit 
the  Evangelist  declares  to  be  the  true  light  i 
men.  (2  Pet.  i.  4;  John  xiv.  6;  Col.  iii.  4 
John  i.  4.) 

This  supernatural,  spiritual,  heavenly  power  ar 
virtue  of  the  great  Illuminator  and  Quickener,    J 
the   true  life  of  the  immortal  spirit  of  man ;   ai 
the  total  want  and  deprivation  thereof,  is  its  deat 
Turning  from  this  to  embrace  temptation,  our  fix 
parents   did   surely,  in   the  day  of  transgressio  jj 
deviate  from,  and   die  in  spirit  to  that  divine  I  ^ 
by  which  they  had  been  quickened.     For,  it  is  t  ^^ 
spirit  that  quickeneth  or  giveth  life  ;  (John  vi.  6 
2  Cor.  iii.  6  ;)  and  when  life  departs,  death  enst 
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)f  course.  As  the  body  dies  when  deprived  of  its 
inimal  life,  so  the  soul  is  left  iu  a  state  of  spiritual 
leath,  when  that  which  is  its  proper  life  departs 
Vomit;  saving  this  difference,  that  the  deceased 
)odj  remains  wholly  insensible  ;  but  the  soul,  in 
he  full  state  of  its  death,  atill  exists  under  the  un 
ivoidable  sense  of  its  guilt  and  misery.  Thus, 
according  to  Wisdom,  man  found  death  iu  the  cr- 
■or  of  his  life.  (Wisdom  i.  12,  13.)  "For  God 
nade  not  death,  neither  hath  ho  pleasure  in  the 
lestruction  of  the  living" — but,  "  through  envy  of 
he  devil  came  death  into  the  world."  (Wisdom 
i.  24.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sympalliy  witii  the  Afflicled. 
In  consequence  of  the  king's  proclamation  in  the 
leginning  of  the  year  1660,  warrants  were  issued 
0  the  constables  in  Westmoreland  to  put  a  stop  to 
he  meetings  of  Quakers,  Sectaries  and  other  dis- 
.ffected  persons  iu  any  secret  or  unusual  place,  as 
hey  would  avoid  the  penalties  imposed  by  law 
ipon  them.  Friends  could  not  conscientiously  de- 
ert  their  religious  meetings  to  escape  those  penal- 
ies,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  were  soon  impri- 
bned  at  Appleby  and  Kendal,  some  of  them  de- 
ded  even  the  common  privileges  granted  to  felons. 
Stephen  Hubbersty  being  one  of  the  number  cou- 
at  Kendal,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  beloved 
lend  Francis  Howgill,  in  which  he  shows  the  sin- 
ere  regard  and  esteem  which  Friends  felt  for  one 
nother  under  the  persecutions  which  they  endured, 
nd  also  their  innoccncy  and  constancy  for  the 
uth. 

"  My  dear  and  well-beloved  friend  and  brother 
the  Lord  : — My  dear  and  everlasting  love  in  the 
lOrd  Jesus  Christ  is  unto  thee,  and  to  our  brethren, 
nd  knowing  assuredly  that  thou  art  a  pillar  in  the 
burch  of  our  God,  whereof  Christ  Jesus  is  the 
lead,  who  is  the  head  of  principalities  and  pow- 
and  who  is  our  Head,  God  blessed  forever, 
men  ;  to  whom  we  and  the  saints  owe  subjection 
all  things,  who  is  become  our  exceeding  great 
ward,  and  eternal  portion  forever.  Dearly  doth 
y  soul  salute  thee,  and  embrace  thee  in  the  Spi- 
t  of  life,  and  in  God's  holy  covenant,  in  which 
■■  faithful  are  united  and  joined  firmly  togetlier 
this  day  of  trial  and  sufferings,  which  is  come 
3on  many  to  try  their  faith  and  jiatieiice,  and 
ho  will  stand  by  the  Lord  in  the  day  of  trial  and 
ifferings,  and  who  will  not.  And  this  we  are  as- 
ired,  and  that  from  the  Lord,  that  we  are  inno- 
nt  and  harmless  as  lambs,  and  had  no  such  thing 
our  heart,  for  which  they  seem  to  accuse  us,  and 
r  which  we  thus  suifer,  and  are  haled  to  prison 
id  persecuted.  O  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
large.  We  are  clear,  God  knows,  and  redeemed 
It  of  wars,  and  that  for  which  they  pretend  to 
y  this  heavy  yoke  and  bondage  upon  us,  though 
3  are  free  in  the  Lord,  and  we  know  that  we  are 
ilivered  from  the  evil  to  come,  though  we  suffer. 
:iends  hereaway  are  pretty  well  generally,  as  far 
I  know,  through  great  sufferings  and  spoilings. 
be  Lord  give  all  patience  to  persevere  unto  the 
d,  that  we  may  inherit  eternal  life,  and  that 
own  of  glory  which  is  in  the  Lord's  hand  for  the 
thful;  and  God  give  us  patience,  we  knowing 
at  in  heaven  there  is  laid  up  a  better  and  more 
during  substance. 

"  Friends  of  Kendal  have  been  tossed  up  and 
'Wn,  and  divers  taken  out  of  Preston  meeting 
d  with  some  of  Kendal  carried  to  Appleby. 
)d's  love  is  large  to  us,  and  I  believe  we  shall 
tart  aside  like  a  broken  bow,  but  God  give  us 
ige  to  go  through  that  suffering  which  he  per- 
ts  to  come  upon  us,  which  I  hope  in  time  may 


tend  to  some  of  our  good.  So  God  Almighty  be 
with  us,  and  keep  us  torever  !  amen.  And  let  thy 
prayers  be  to  God  for  us,  that  we  maybe  preserved 
if  harder  trials  come.  So,  dear  Francis,  farewell, 
whom  I  much  honour  in  the  Lord. 

"  Thy  loving  and  dear  friend, 

"  Stephen  Hubbersty." 

At  Appleby,  Friends  endured  cruelties,  which  no 
christian  government  at  this  day  would  suffer  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  most  abandoned  criminals ;  and 
all  for  the  harmless  performance  of  the  duty  of 
worshipping  their  Almighty  Creator.  The  stench 
from  the  felons'  dungeon  below  them,  and  the  im- 
practicability of  keeping  their  own  cell  clean,  ren- 
dered the  air  very  impure  and  offensive,  particu- 
larly when  the  grate  and  out-door  were  closed, 
which  was  often  done  by  the  cruel  jailor,  to  keep 
their  friends  from  supplying  them  with  food  and 
water.  Having  no  fire,  they  suffered  with  cold  in 
the  winter,  and  for  want  of  proper  ventilation,  with 
the  heat  of  summer,  at  times  as  if  they  would  be 
smothered  ;  and  with  many  other  privations  and 
hardships,  which  drew  Friends  who  were  at  liberty, 
to  visit  them.  John  Spooner  gives  this  account  of 
the  abuses  he  met  with  in  one  of  his  visits  of  sym- 
pathy. One  day  "  the  jailer  came  down  to  the  jail 
in  the  afternoon,  to  let  out  one  of  the  felons  to  beg 
in  the  town,  who,  it  seems,  knowing  some  of  us  to 
be  on  the  stairs,  hastily  pulled  to  him  the  outer 
door,  and  locked  it.  About  two  hours  after,  he 
came  to  let  the  prisoner  into  the  jail  again,  and 
when  the  door  was  open,  I  came  down,  thinking  to 
go  peaceably  away ;  and  then  he  asked  me  what  I 
had  to  do  there ;  1  said  I  came  to  see  my  friends. 
Then  he  locked  me  in,  and  fell  in  a  rage,  and  beat 
me  bloodily  with  the  keys  about  my  head  and  face, 
and  bruised  me  till  blood  came  forth  at  my  mouth, 
until  the  string  broke.  He  broke  my  head  and 
jolled  me  several  times  against  the  wall ;  and  when 
he  had  done  so,  I  bid  him  see  how  he  had  bloodied 
me.  He  answered,  Eogue,  I  shall  blood  thee. 
Then  he  gathered  up  the  keys,  and  struck  me 
again  with  the  keys,  and  jolled  me  to  and  fro.  I 
would  have  gone  my  way,  but  he  thrust  me  vio- 
lently back,  locked  the  door,  and  kept  me  there 
until  after  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Afterwards  he 
boasted  how  he  did  beat  me  till  the  keys  flew 
about  my  ears,  and  he  intended  to  go  down  again ; 
and  said  what  he  had  done  was  but  earnest,  and 
he  would  give  me  more.  His  wife  privately  hear- 
him  say  so,  and  the  intent  of  his  further  cruel- 
ty, followed  him  ;  and  when  he  had  opened  the 
door,  he  called  on  me,  and  I  came  down,  and  he 
took  me  by  the  throat,  and  bringing  a  cudgel  with 
him,  fell  desperately  to  beating  me  with  it.  Then 
his  wife  stepped  in,  and  got  fast  hold  of  him,  and 
so  I  went  forth ;  and  he  fell  beating  his  wife  in 
much  cruelty  and  rage ;  and  two  men  of  the  town 
seeing  him,  they  came  to  help  her,  and  to  entreat 
or  hold  him  ;  and  he  locked  them  all  within  the 
jail-door,  and  kept  them  till  almost  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning." — 1656. 

To  be  treated  in  this  cruel  manner  for  showing 
sympathy  with  brethren,  who  are  suffering  for  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  is  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  he 
held  up,  when  he  pronounced  those  blessed  who 
should  come  to  Him  in  prison,  and  whom  he 
called  to  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  We  have  cause 
to  be  thankful  that  we  are  not  subject  to  such  vio- 
ence,  and  should  be  incited  by  the  enjoyment  of 
our  many  rights,  to  fulfil  all  our  christian  duties. 
Like  those  devoted  men,  we  should  cherish  and 
show  sympathy  with  those  who  are  filling  up  their 
measure  of  afllietion  for  the  body's  sake  ;  and  en- 
deavour to  strengthen  their  hands.  None  know 
when  they  may  need  comfort  from  their  brethren 


in  their  distress,  and  the  refusal  of  it  may  tempt 
them  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Truth,  dearer  to 
them  than  any  thing  in  this  world.  What  would 
avail  our  zeal  for  doctrines,  if  we  were  the  means 
of  driving  by  a  wrong  spirit  and  course  of  action, 
the  young  people  from  the  Society,  and  causing 
standard-bearers  to  faint? 

It  would  be  well  for  many  to  inquire  whether  in 
the  course  they  pursue,  they  are  actuated  by  the 
gospel  spirit,  which  would  seek  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  gather  the  children,  and  to  save 
that  which  may  be  in  danger  of  being  lost.  To 
see  the  once  loving  Quakers  so  at  variai.ce,  that 
they  hold  little  intercourse  with  Yearly  Meetings 
that  have  always  maintained  the  doctrines  and 
testimonies  of  Friends,  which  they  promulgated  in 
the  beginning,  is  a  mournful  picture.  Philadelphia 
and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  have  steadily  kept  to 
the  faith  of  the  Society,  and  have  shown  no  dispo- 
sition to  make  changes  in  their  discipline,  that 
would  interfere  with  any  of  our  christian  testimo- 
nies ;  yet  what  coldness  and  resistance  are  enter- 
tained towards  them,  by  many  members  of  the 
other  Yearly  Meetings.  Is  it  not  founded  upon  this 
very  circumstance,  that  in  maintaining  the  ancient 
principles  of  Friends,  they  have  rejected  and  testi- 
fied against  sentiments  opposed  to  those  principles, 
and  decline  to  run  with  the  multitude  after  new 
things,  affecting  our  religious  profession  and  disci- 
pline '!  And  while  others  are  standing  aloof,  it  is 
all-important  to  the  preservation  of  our  strength 
and  stability,  in  rightly  maintaining  the  truth 
against  error,  constantly  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  for 
his  divine  putting  forth,  and  to  watch  the  deceptive 
insinuations  of  the  evil  one,  who  is  seeking  to  divide 
and  scatter  us,  by  setting  brother  against  brother, 
under  the  unfounded  suspicion  of  leaning  towards 
those  erroneous  opinions,  and  being  likely  to  fall 
in  with  them.  All  have  need  to  keep  the  watch, 
and  to  pray,  and  to  remember  Peter's  zeal  and 
self-confidence,  and  the  error  he  fell  into,  after  he 
had  said  to  his  Lord,  "  Although  all  shall  be  of- 
fended, yet  will  not  I."  Satan  has  many  snares 
for  the  feet  of  old  and  young,  and  it  is  only  in 
deep  humility,  and  a  sense  of  our  own  weakness, 
that  we  can  safely  hope  the  Lord  will  deliver  us 
from  them. 

Zinc  Paint. — The  article  known  as  zinc  paint, 
of  late  so  extensively  brought  to  public  notice, 
illustrates  at  once  the  ingenuity  shown  in  devising 
means  for  remedying  an  evil,  and  the  difficulty  of 
applying  the  remedy  in  opposition  to  popular  cus- 
tom. White  lead  is  deleterious  to  health,  and 
nothing  has  succeeded  in  rendering  it  otherwise. 
Hence  attempts  were  made  to  find  a  substitute, 
and  zinc  seems  at  present  the  best  fitted  for  this 
office.  The  manufacture  of  the  white  oxide  of 
zinc  is  a  beautiful  example  of  chemical  action. 
Metallic  zinc  is  heated  in  a  furnace  to  which  a  cur- 
rent of  air  is  admitted.  The  zinc  vapourizes,  the 
vapour  passes  into  a  series  of  chambers,  and  here 
it  collects  on  the  walls  as  a  light  downy  floculent 
oxide,  which  is  scraped  off  and  removed.  When 
ground  up  with  linseed  oil,  the  oxide  forms  a  white 
paint,  which  may  be  the  ground  or  substance  for 
other  colours  used  in  house  painting.  Then  comes 
the  rivalry  between  the  two  "  whites" — the  oxide 
of  zinc  and  the  carbonate  of  lead.  The  chemical 
virtues  of  the  former  are  insisted  upon,  but  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  latter  have  not  failed  to  point  out 
qualities,  which  they  assert  render  it  unquestiona- 
bly the  better  of  the  two — especially  in  drying 
more  quickly  than  the  zinc  white,  and  having  more 
body  or  substance.  The  application  of  zinc  white 
to  floor  cloth  painting  has  been  found  to  be  quite 
valuable.    In  this  manufacture  oil  paint  is  laid  on 
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thickly,  first  with  a  brush,  and  afterwards  through 
the  medium  of  carved  blocks. 


Origin  of  tlie  Mercer  Potato.— J a.mes  Waugh, 
of  West  Greenville,  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania, 
wants  us  to  say  that  the  potato  known  as  the  Mer- 
cer or  Nishenock,  was  first  grown  about  forty- 
seven  years  ago,  in  that  county,  on  Big  Nishenock 
Creek,  by  John  Gilkey,  who  called  it  the  Nishenock 
royal  potato,  and  that  it  got  the  name  of  Mercer 
from  Bevan  Pearson,  who  carried  a  few  in  his 
saddle-bags  to  Darby,  below  Philadelphia,  from 
which  point  they  have  spread  over  the  United 
States,  under  the  name  of  Mercers,  while  from  the 
original  point  they  have  spread  under  the  other 
name,  which  has  been  corrupted  into  Neshanocks, 
Meshanocks,  Chenango,  Bone's  potato,  and  several 
other  misnomers.— iV;  Y.  Trihaie. 
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FIFTH  MONTH  22,   1858. 


SUM.MARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the  5th  inst. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  Disraeli's  first  resolution, 
declaring  it  inexpedient  to  vest  the  gove 


Qment  of  India 
in  the  Crown,  ha"s  been  passed.  His  second  resolution, 
declaring  it  expedient  that  the  government  be  confided 
to  a  Secretary  of  State,  with  powers  to  perform  all  the 
duties  heretofore  carried  out  by  the  East  India  Company, 
was  also  adopted,  by  a  large  majority. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Ellenborough  said  he  con- 
sidered it  inexpedient  to  lay  any  .documents  on  the  table, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Cawnpore  massacre,  as  they 
were  calculated  to  revive  animosities.  He  also  advo 
cated  perfect  neutrality  by  the  government  in  religious 
afi'airs  in  India.  At  the  latest  date.-  from  that  country 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  remained  at  Lucknow,  but  woulc 
shortly  move  on  Dundola,  and  then  into  Rohilcund 
Kotah  had  been  captured  with  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
"  rebels."  In  other  engagements  they  are  said  to  have 
suffered  heavy  losses.  The  spirit  of  resistance  was  how- 
ever still  strong  in  many  districts.  The  country  oppo- 
site  Benares  was  much  disturbed.  The  northern  pro- 
vinces  had  been  generally  disarmed.  The  British  had 
experienced  a  reverse  in  the  vicinity  of  AUahabud, 
Nena  Sahib  had  been  reinforced  by  Barally  Khan,  and 
proposed  again  to  assume  the  offensive. 

More  than  two  thousand  miles  of  the  Atlantic  cabls 
had  been  coiled  on  board  the  Niagara  aud  Agamemnon 
The  paying-out  machinery  had  been  completed,  and  was 
considered  satisfactory.  The  condition  of  trade  at  M 
Chester  was  favourable,  all  descriptions  of  goods  having 
advanced  slightly.  The  Liverpool  quotations  for  bread- 
stuffs  were  as  follows :— Red  wheat,  6«.  a  65.  2d.  per  TO 
lbs.;  white  wheat,  Ts.  a  Is.  Grf.;  corn,  34s.  6d.  p 
lbs.;  Ohio  flour,  22«.  6rf.  a  24s.  6d.;  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  21s.  6d.  a  22s.  &d.  per  barrel 

The  cotton  marliet  was  active,  with  an  advance  of  Id. 
on  all  qualities.  There  was  an  increased  demand  for 
money  in  the  London  marliet,  and  the  rates  of  paper 
ranged  from  2}  to  2i  per  cent.     Consols,  97J 

In  France,  the  gra'in  crops  were  looking  favourable, 
aud  the  vines  promised  well.  Trade  in  Paris  had  slightly 
improved.  The  government  had  determined  on  the  re 
moval  of  all  prefects,  sub-prefects,  secretaries-general, 
&c.,  who  have  attained  certain  ages,  calculated  to  im 
pair  their  administrative  powers.  The  Paris  Moniteur 
publishes  a  decree,  ordering  42,000  additional  soldiers 
into  active  service.  The  Plenipotentiaries  have  held  a 
conference  to  ratify  the  boundary  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  and  also  to  consider  the  claims  of  Professor 
Morse  iu  Europe  for  compensation  for  his  telegraphic 
Invention. 

Russia  has  decided  to  construct  three  lines  of  railway 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  It  is  said  that 
great  numbers  of  the  Polish  exiles  were  availing  them- 
selves of  the  Czar's  amnesty,  and  returning  to  their 
country.  An  imperial  ukase  imposed  a  duty  of  five 
copecks  per  rouble  on  all  articles  of  European  export 
and  import,  except  sugar.  There  had  been  serious  risings 
among  the  serfs  in  some  places,  requiring  the  interposi- 
tion o'f  the  military  to  restore  order. 

CHILI,  dates  to  Third  mo.  1st  have  been  received.  An 
exciting  election  had  just  closed,  in  which  party  spirit 
ran  very  high.  As  far  as  the  returns  had  been  received, 
the  government  party  appeared  to  be  iu  the  majorf- 


The  Archbishop  of  Santiago  has  issued  a  pastoral  letter, 
n  which  he  complains  of  the  existence  of  a  Protestant 
■hapel  in  Valparaiso.  This  intolerant  act,  says  the 
Mercurio,  has  been  treated  with  contempt  by  the  citizens 
of  Valparaiso. 

WEST  INDIES. — Kingston,  Jamaica,  dates  to  the  2d 
ave  been  received.     The  emigration  question  occupied 
large  share  of  public  attention.     On  the  23d   ult.,  a 
meeting  of  influential  citizens  was  held  to  consider  the 
practicability  of  inducing  fugitives  and  free  negroes  from 
r  Southern  States  to  settle  in  Jamaica.  Measures  were 
adopted  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Legisltture,  and 
as  deemed  probable  that  a  delegate  would  be  sent  to 
the  United  States  to  promote  the  enterprise.     Barbadoes 
tes  to  Fourth  mo.  19th,  say  that  the  health  of  the  Is- 
id    is   good.     Symptoms   of  riot  prevail  extensively 
ong  the  coloured  labouring  classes,  but  the  vigilance 
of  the  police  and  military  suppressed  any  open  manifes- 
tions  of  disorder.     All  was  quiet  at  Antigua. 
MEXICO.— The  latest  advices  indicate  the  probable 
early  downfall  of  the  Zuloaga  government.    Zuloaga  was 
greatly  embarrassed  for  want  of  money,  and  his  forces 
had  been  defeated  by  Gen.  Viduarri  in  a  hardly  contest- 
ed battle. 

UNITED  STATES.— rAe  Revenue— Owing  to  the  di- 
uished  importations,  the  receipts  into  the  U.  S.  Trea- 
sury fall  far  short  of  the  expenditures.  During  last  week 
the  receipts  were  only  $446,000,  which  was  about  one- 
third  the  amount  of  the  payments.  The  amount  in  all 
the  depositaries,  subject  to  draft,  was  §3,422,000. 

Conc/ress. — The  proceedings  have  not  been  of  great  in- 
terest. There  appears  to  be  a  disposition  to  postpone 
11  important  subjects  till  the  next  session.  All  mea- 
sures involving  the  expenditure  of  much  money,  will 
to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Treasury.  The  two  Senators  from  Minnesota  have  been 
admitted  to  their  seats.  One  of  them.  Gen.  Shields, 
Iter  he  had  been  qualified,  took  sides  with  the  Repub- 
licans. The  credentials  of  the  two  members  elect  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  new  State  were  pre- 
ted,  but  opposition  was  made  to  their  reception. 
They  were  finally  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elections, 
,-ith  instructions  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  rights 
f  the  claimants  to  be  admitted.  The  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  has  appointed  A.  P.  Hayne,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
that  State,  in  place  of  Josiah  L.  Evans,  deceased.  On 
the  17th,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, dismissing  Hackney,  the  door-keeper  of  the  House, 
for  oflicial  misconduct. 

Kansas. — The  election  on  the  adoption  or  rejection  0 
the  Leavenworth  Constitution  was  to  be  held  on  th 
13th  inst.  The  Free  State  party  are  said  to  be  divided 
in  regard  to  it,  and  the  pro-slavery  men  all  opposed 
its  adoption.  The  result  was  doubtful,  as  was  also  the 
decision  of  the  people  in  respect  to  the  Lecompton  b: 
with  the  conditions  annexed  by  Congress. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  404.  There  were 
deaths  from  violence,  and  290  of  the  whole  number  were 
natives  of  the  United  States.  The  extent  of  the  destitu 
tion  and  vagrancy  prevalent  in  this  great  city,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  during  the  quarter  ending 
Fifth  mo.  1st,  there  were  44,294  persons  accommodated 
with  lodgings  in  the  station-houses. 

I'hiladelphta. — Mortality  last  week,  180. 
The  Extent  of  TerriloTy,  and  variety  of  climate  of  the 
United  States,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  last  week,  in 
certain  parts  of  Texas,  the  wheat  crop  was  ready  for 
reaping,  while  in  the  most  northern  States  it  was  just 
beginning  to  grow. 

The  Mississippi  River,  up  to  the  15th  inst.,  had  not 
fallen  any.  The  efforts  to  stop  the  crevasses  above  New 
Orleans  had  been  abandoned.  The  damage  done  to  pro- 
perty by  the  inundation  is  counted  by  millions.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  hoped  that  a  great  extent  of  worn  out 
land  will  be  renovated  and  fertilized  by  the  alluvium 
deposited  by  the  subsidence  of  the  waters. 

Utah. — An  express  agent  from  Camp  Scott,  with  ad- 
vices to  Fourth  mo.  10th,  arrived  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  on  the  13th  inst.  He  brings  the  important  in- 
telligence that  the  Mormons  had  concluded  on  submis- 
sion to  the  United  States,  and  that  Governor  Cummings 
had  entered  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  invitation  of  Brigham 
Young,  and  without  the  protection  of  a  military  escort. 
T.  L.  Kane,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  gone  with  pacific 
overtures  to  the  Mormons,  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City,  via 
California,  on  the  25th  of  Second  month.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  Mormon  rulers  have  given  up  their  attitude  of 
hostility,  it  may  be  owing  to  Kane's  representations  and 
influence  with  them.  As  an  evidence  of  the  peaceful 
intentions  of  the  Mormons,  it  is  said  that  large  numbers 
of  them  had  already  taken  their  departure  for  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  others  were  preparing  to  follow. 

California. — The  last  arrival  at  New  York,  from  As- 
pinwall,  brought  two  weeks'  later  news  from  San  Fran- 


cisco and  81,615,351  in  specie. — The  California  Legisia 

was  still  in  session,  and  had  passed  several  import 

ant  laws.     One  of  these  prohibits  the  future  immigratioi 

of  free  negroes  to  the  State,  and  requires  those  now  ther 

register  their  names,  and  take  out  a  license  to  enabl 
them  to  remain.  Another  law,  which  goes  into  effec 
on  the  1st  of  Sixth  month,  is  intended  to  secure  a  bette 

servance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  forbids  thi 
keeping  open  of  any  house  for  business  purposes  on  tha 
day,  except  hotels,  restaurants,  livery  stables  and  dru| 
stores;  and  it  forbids  the  sale  of  any  goods  or  merchan 
dize,  save  fresh  meat,  fish  or  milk,  the  sale  of  which 
before  10  a.  m.,  is  permitted. — The  case  of  the  slave 
Arc'hy,  who  had  been  brought  into  the  State  by  his  ownei 
and  which  has  occasioned  much  litigation,  was  finall; 
inated  on  the  14th  ult.,  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
rendering  a  decision  declaring  the  former  slave  free  fron 
his  master,  and  setting  him  at  liberty. — Forest  City,  ii 
Sierra  county,  had  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
,  about  $180,000. — Rich  gold  diggings  have  been  dis 
covered  in  Carson  Valley ;  a  few  Mormons  still  remainei 
there,  but  they  were  preparing  to  remove  to  Salt  Lake 

The  Puget  Sound  Herald  of  Third  mo.  22d,  announce 
the  discovery  of  extensive  gold  deposits  on  Frazier  an- 
Thompson  rivers,  in  British  America.  The  miners  wer 
getting  from  §8  to  §50  each  per  day,  and  their  reporter 
success  had  unsettled  a  large  part  of  the  population  c 
Vancouver's  Island  and  vicinity.  The  people  were  aban 
doning  their  homes  and  occupations,  and  flocking  to  th 
gold  districts. — Lieut.  Ive's  exploring  expedition  upo 
the  Colorado  river  has  found  the  stream  navigable  up  t 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Virgin,  a  point  far  above  that  eve 
reached  by  any  other  explorers.- — News  from  Oregon  re 
ports  the  small-pox  to  be  making  great  ravages  anion 
the  Flat-head  and  Nez  Perces  Indians,  hundreds  of  eac 

be  having  died  of  the  disease. 

The  American  Trad  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting  i 

57,  authorized  the  issue  of  publications  bearing  upo 
the  moral  evils  and  vices  of  slavery.  The  publishin 
committee  however  did  not  issue  any  such  tracts,  an 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  last  week,  in  New  York,  th 
question  came  up  whether  the  instructions  of  last  yea 
should  be  re-affirmed  or  rescinded.  After  an  earnes 
and  able  discussion,  the  society  by  a  vote  of 
rescinded  the  instructions. 


to  on 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Nathan  Linton,  Pa.,  per  J.  Walton, 
vol.  31  ;  from  Mead  Atwater,  N.  Y.,  §2,  vol.  31,  and  fc 
A.  Boon,  C.  W.,  §5.07,  vols.  30  and  31,  and  postage,  fc 
Wm.  Wright,  C.  W.,  $5.06,  vols.  30  and  31,  and  postagi 
for  H.  Fuller,  Wm.  Brownell,  §2  each,  vol.  31  ;  froi 
Jesse  Cope,  Pa.,  §2,  vol.  31. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  COLOURED  YOUTH. 
The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Committee 
room,  Arch  street,  on  the  25th  of  Fifth  month,  18,"' 
3  o'clock,  P.M.  M.  C.  Cope,  Se( 


Died  very  suddenly,  on  the  6th  of  Third  month  las 
Jabez  Jenkins  ;  a  member  of  the  Western  Distiii 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  his  66th  year.  He  frequently  sai 
he  counted  as  one  of  his  greatest  blessings  a  disease 
which  rendered  him  liable  to  a  very  sudden  call,  as  1 
was  thereby  led  to  be  always  on  the  watch. 

,  in  Fulton  township,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  c 

the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1858,  Merkic 
Ballance,  son  of  Joseph  and  Zillah  Ballance,  in  the  24 
year  of  his  age.  By  his  physician's  advice,  he  went  t 
Florida,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  First  month,  and  fi 
some  time  the  improvement  was  such  as  to  inspire  hop 
but  towards  the  last  of  Third  month,  his  strength  failin; 
he  set  out  on  his  return,  feeling  anxious  to  spend  h 
last  days  with  his  friends.  He  reached  home  on  the  3 
of  Fourth  month,  in  a  very  enfeebled  state.  He  revive 
a  little  for  a  few  days,  and  conversed  cheerfully ;  ofti 
speaking  of  the  great  kindness  he  had  received  frojl 
strangers  on  the  way  home,  and  how  remarkably  he  h 
been  enabled  to  get  along,  saying  he  thought  it  pro 
dential.  In  alluding  to  his  illness,  he  said,  "  I  am  sat 
fied  now  that  I  have  got  home,  let  it  terminate  whi 
way  it  may." 

,  on  the  evening  of  the   12th  ult.,  at  the  sai 

place,  Rachel,  wife  of  Joseph  Smedley,  in  her  72d  ye 
This  dear  Friend  bore  a  suffering  illness  of  some  montl  ^ 
with  much  patience  and  resignation  ;  both  members 
Little    Britain   Particular,  and   Nottingham   and 
Britain  .Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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■  (Continued  from  page  -295.) 

It  appears  from  holy  writ,  that  previous  to  our 
kn  actual  offences,  we  are  all  naturally  affected 
ky  the  transgression  of  our  primogenitors.  "  By 
[ne  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
|in,  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
iinned."  (Rom.  v.  12.)  This  is  liot  to  be  under- 
jtood  of  the  death  of  the  body  only ;  for  all  come 
jito  the  world  in  the  image  of  the  earthly,  or,  void 
jf  the  quickening  and  sensible  influence  of  divine 
,fe.  But  this  disadvantage,  through  the  supreme 
roodness,  is  amply  provided  for,  and  there  appears 

0  necessity  to  conclude,  that  we  all  come  into  the 
rorld  justly  obnoxious  to  divine  vengeance,  for  an 
ffence  committed  by  our  primogenitors,  before  we 
ame  into  the  world.  With  what  propriety  can  an 
ifant,  incapable  of  committing  any  crime,  be  treat- 
d  as  an  offender?  The  Scripture  positively  assures 
s,  God's  ways  are  equal  (Ezek.  xviii.) — that  the 
)ul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,  and  not  the  son  for 
16  fault  of  the  father — that  whatever  Adam's 
Dsterity  lost  through  him,  that  and  more  they  gain 

1  Christ;  (Rom.  v.  15  to  20)  and  undoubtedly, 
is^  mercy  and  goodness,  and  the  extent  of  his  pro- 
itiation,  are  as  applicable  to  infants,  who  have 
ot  personally  offended,  as  to  adults  who  have. 

The  immortal  reasonable  soul  of  man,  in  every 
idividual,  appears  to  be  the  immediate  production 
'  its  Creator ;  for  the  prophet  Zechariah,  speaking 
f  the  great  acts  of  God  in  creation,  asserts,  that 
he  formeth  the  spirit  of  man  within  him."  (Zech. 
ii.  1 .)  And  in  Eccles.  sii.  7,  we  read  upon  the  death 
'the  body,  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth 
!  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who 
ive  it."  The  soul  therefore,  receiving  its  existence 
ainediately  from  the  perfection  of  unchangeable 
irity,  can  have  no  original  impurity  or  intempera- 
rc  in  its  nature ;  but  being  immediately  and  in- 
nately connected  with  a  sensitive  body,  and  of 
self,  unable  constantly  to  withstand  the  eagerness 
'the  animal  passions  after  gratifications  of  a°carnal 
iture,  is  liable  to  be  so  influenced  by  them,  as  to 
irtake  with  them  in  their  sensual  indulgences.  In 
is  state  the  descendants  of  Adam  came  into  the 
arid,  uneudued  with  that  divine  life  which  Adam 
II  from.  And  who  can  say,  this  might  not  be 
Imitted  in  mercy  to  all  the  future  generations  of 
inkind  ?  1st.  That  each  succeeding  individual 
ight  be  prevented  from  incurring  the  guilt  of  re- 
ating  the  sin  of  our  prime  ancestoi-s,  and  falling 


from  the  same  degree  of  innocence,  purity  and  d 
vine  enjoyment.  2d.  That,  by  feeling  the  infirmity 
of  our  own  nature,  and  the  want  of  divine  assist- 
ance, we  might  become  the  more  sensible  of  our 
danger  and  necessary  dependence  on  our  Creator, 
and  thence  be  continually  incited  to  seek  after  and 
cleave  to  him,  in  watchfulness,  circumspection  and 
prayer,  in  order  to  obtain  a  state  of  restoration. 
3d.  That  having  in  part  attained  such  a  state,  our 
prudence  might  be  useful  towards  our  preservation 
and  growth  therein;  since  we  should  certainly  be 
more  assiduously  concerned,  to  secure  to  ourselves 
a  good  condition  obtained  through  pains  and  diffi- 
culty, than  one  we  might  have  been  originally 
placed  in  without  any  care  or  trouble  to  ourselves. 
Whatever  were  the  peculiarities  attending  the 
fall  of  the  first  man  and  woman,  or  those  conse- 
quent upon  it,  this  is  certain,  that  their  progeny  do 
not  come  into  the  world  in  that  same  state  of 
brightness  themselves  were  constituted  in  after  their 
creation.  It  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  those  who 
have  had  the  care  of  infants,  that  the  earliest  exer- 
tions observable  in  them,  evidently  arise  from  the 
powers  of  animal  desire,  and  animal  passion  ;  how 
prone  these  are  to  increase  in  them,  and  to  pre- 
dominate as  they  grow  up,  and  the  solicitude  it  re- 
quires to  keep  children  out  of  unruliness  and  intem- 
perature,  as  they  advance  to  youth's  estate  ;  how 
much  too  potent  their  inordinate  propensities 
are  for  the  government  of  the  rational  faculty  ; 
what  pains  are  necessary  to  regulate,  and  often  but 
to  palliate  them,  by  a  virtuous  education,  and  im- 
proving converse ;  and  the  impossibility  they  should 
ever  be  radically  subdued  and  ruled,  without  the 
application  of  a  superior  principle. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  nature,  the  sensitive 
powers  take  the  lead  of  the  rational  in  the  first 
stage  of  life,  as  the  soul  brings  only  a  capacity, 
without  any  real  knowledge,  or  potency,  into  the 
world  with  it.  It  acquires  its  knowledge  by  de- 
grees, enlarging  also  in  capacity  to  receive  it  gra- 
dually. Every  one  knows,  it  is  not  capable  at  five 
or  ten  years  of  age,  to  comprehend  the  same  ideas 
n  the  same  extent,  as  in  riper  and  more  advanced 
years.  It  first  becomes  impressed  with  the  images 
of  external  things,  presented  through  the  corporeal 
organs,  and  afterwards  with  those  mental  ideas  in- 
culcated by  its  primary  instructors,  whether  true 
or  false.  Hence  the  bias  of  education  becomes 
strong,  either  to  right  or  wrong,  according  as  the 
instructions  received  are  agreeable  to  either  ;  and 
the  passions  being  enlisted  in  their  service,  occa- 
ionally  exercise  their  warmth  in  favour  of  the 
prevalent  idea  or  impression,  however  wrong  it  mav 
3e  ;  unless  the  mind,  through  divine  illumination, 
discover  its  error,  and  submit  to  its  rectification. 

Previous  to  the  reception  of  knowledge,  the  soul 

joined  to  the  body,  by  the  power  of  its  Creator ; 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  saw  fit  it  should  be 
"  For,"  saith  the  Apostle,  "  the  creature  was 
subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  rea- 
son of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope ; 
because  the  creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  (Rom.  viii.  20,  21.) 

The  rational  soul  is  here  intended  by  the  crea- 
ture, and  properly  denominates  the  man.     Herein 


the  true  distinction  lies,  betwixt  the  human  species 
and  creatures  of  inferior  kinds.  This  descends  not 
with  the  body  from  parents  to  children  ;  the  soul 
being  an  indivisible  iujmaterial  substance,  cannot 
be  generated.  The  soul  of  the  child  never  was  in 
the  parent,  and  therefore  could  never  sin  in  him, 
nor  derive  guilt  from  his  transgression.  Neither 
can  guilt  accrue  to  it,  merely  from  its  being  joined 
to  a  body  descended  from  him,  because  that  junc- 
tion is  the  act  of  the  Creator. 

To  account  a  child  guilty,  or  obnoxious  to  pun- 
ishment, merely  for  an  oflence  committed  by  its 
parents,  before  it  could  have  any  consciousness  of 
being,  is  inconsistent  both  with  justice  and  mercy; 
therefore  no  infant  can  be  born  with  guilt  upon  its 
head. 

Besides  our  natural  alienation  from,  and  igno- 
rance of  the  internal  life  of  God,  (Eph.  iv.  18,)  in 
our  fallen  state,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  all 
who  have  arrived  to  such  a  degree  of  maturity  as 
to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  right  understanding, 
and  of  distinguishing  the  inward  monitions  of  Truth 
in  their  conscience,  have  also  increased  and 
strengthened  the  bonds  of  corruption  upou  them- 
selves, in  different  degrees,  by  a  repeated,  and  too 
frequently  an  habitual,  indulgence  of  the  carnal 
part,  against  the  sense  of  duty  received ;  and  are 
more  deeply  entered  into  the  dark  region  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  through  their  own  trespasses  and 
sins.  (Eph.  ii.  1.)  Thus,  "all  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  (Rom.  iii.  23.) 

Whatever  we  may  have  derived  from  our  pa- 
rents, we  certainly  accumulate  to  ourselves  addi- 
tional corruption.  "  All  flesh  hath  corrupted  his 
way  upon  the  earth."  (Gen.  vi.  12.)  Every  adult 
person,  in  his  common  natural  state,  must,  upon 
introversion,  find  in  himself  a  proneness  to 
the  gratification  of  self,  and  the  seu.sual  part ;  an 
eager  inclination  at  times  to  forbidden  pleasure, 
an  aversion  to  piety  and  holy  walking,  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  and  a  fearful  apprehension  of  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  Men  generally  confess  they  have 
erred  and  strayed,  like  lost  sheep,  from  the  salu- 
tary paths  of  virtue  and  duty;  and  that,  such  is 
their  frailty,  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  fall  in 
with  temptation;  but  hard,  if  not  impossible,  effec- 
tually to  resist  it.  Nay,  even  the  high  rewards 
promised  to  virtue  and  a  good  life,  and  the  sore 
punishments  annexed  to  vice  and  folly,  are  al- 
together insufficient  to  retain  them  in  the  practice 
of  the  former,  or  to  enable  them  to  conquer  the 
force  of  their  inclination  to  the  latter.  This  demon- 
strates the  corruption  of  their  nature  ;  and  as  "  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh;" 
(Mat.  xii.  31)  so  from  what  lodges  or  presides 
within,  the  exterior  practice  arises.  The  corrup- 
tion in  the  heart  corrupts  the  actions,  manners  and 
guage.  Hence  all  the  irregularities  in  conduct, 
the  profane  and  untrue  speeches,  all  the  com- 
mon complimental  falsehoods,  to  gratify  the  pride 
and  folly  of  vain  minds. 

As  the  origin  of  evil  in  man  came  by  transfer- 
ring his  attention  and  desire  from  his  Creator  to 
the  creature,  dividing  his  will  from  the  will  of  God, 
and  his  .spirit  from  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  so  the  con- 
tinuation of  evil  in  man  is  by  the  continuance  of 
this  separation,  and  must  abide  so  long  as  that  re- 
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main=  In  this  situation,  commonly  called  the  state  ventitious  to  his  nature,  ^rhich  by  an  all-pojerful 
of  nature,  ^e  are  both  unfit  for,  and  unable  to  en-  principle,  he  may  be  recovered  from,  «^d  hjs  na 
°.-  tLe  heavenly  kingdom,  ^hich  admits  of  nothing !  ture  restored  to  a  state  of  fitness  lor  umon  ^ ith  hi. 
fnl  or  uncS    (Eph.  v.  5.)     It  is  therefore  ab^  Maker.     Secondly,  uncreated   Omipotence  is  cer- 


should  be  made  holy. 


sinful  or  unclean.  (Eph. 

solutely  requisite  that  n  ... 

in  order  to  be  happy.  Holiness  cannot  unite  with 
unholiness;  nor  can  ability  arise  from  infirmity. 
If  pollution  can  cleanse  itself,  if  evil  can  produce 
good,  if  death  can  bring  forth  life ;  man  thus  cor- 
rupted, debilitated,  and  deadened,  may  disengage, 
reform,  ciuicken,  and  restore  himself.  But  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  man,  as  such,  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  bonds  of  sin  and  death.  Yet,  as  impurity 
is  the  bar,  it  must  be  removed.  As  sin  separates 
man  from  his  Maker,  (Isa.  lix.  2,)  man  must  be 
separated  from  sin,  or  he  cannot  be  reconciled  and 
united  to  him.  "Without  restoration  to  a  state  of 
holiness,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  felicity  pertaining  to 
that  state  ;  for,  "  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord."  (Heb.  xii.  14.)  ,    ,    ,  , 

How  then  shall  corrupt  man  become  holy?  how 
shall  he,  in  a  state  of  utter  incapacity,  enter  into 
and  maintain  a  warfare  against  his  many  and 
mighty  adversaries,  which  beset  him  within  and 
wit^hout  ?  what  ability  has  he  to  fight  his  enemy 
who  is  already  enchained  by  him  'i  a  power 
strong  for  man  has  got  possession ;  it  must  I 
superior  power  to  dispossess  him,  to  rescue  and 
restore  man  ;   and  who  is 


tainly  more  able  'to  cleanse,  than  the  creaturely, 
corrupt,  and  fallen  powers  of  darkness  are  to  defile; 
and  infinite  Goodness  must  be  as  willing  and  ready 
to  effect  the  first,  as  limited  envy  the  last. 

(To  be  continnedO 


From  ein  article  on  tlie  •'Difliculties  of  liailway  tngmeenng,'  in  tne 
London  Quartfriy  Kcview. 

Chat  Moss  (England)  and  its  Railway. 
The  first,  and,  even  to  this  day,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works,  was  the  making  the  road 
over  Chat  Moss— an  enterprise  which  the  engineers 
of  the  old  school  treated  with  derision,  and  _de 
clared  to  be  impossible.  George  Stephenson  him 
self  published  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  executed  this  or  any  other  of  his  celebrated 
works  ;  but  we  are  enabled,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
John  Dixon,  civil  engineer,  who  superintended  the 
formation  of  that  part  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester line  which  crossed  Chat  Moss,  to  furnish  s 
more  complete  history  of  this  remarkable  achieve- 
ment than  has  yet  been  published. 

Chat  Moss   is   an  immense   peat  bog  of  about 

^  ,.    __     twelve  square  miles  in  extent.     In  most  places  it 

sufficientlbr  these  things?  |is  so  soft  that  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  a  man 


None  but  his  omnipotent  Creator  was  able  to  un-lor  a  horse;   and  if  an  iron  rod  be  placed  perpen 
bind  and  extricate  him.     But  his  will  Adam  had  dicularly  on  its  surface,  it  sinks  by  its  own  weight 


separated  from,  his  law  he  had  transgressed,  his 
command  he  had  disobeyed,  and  against  him  alone 
he  had  committed  this  high  offence.  Yet,  behold 
the  astonishing  compassion  and  kindness  of  infinite 
Goodness  !  an  all-buffieient  means  was  straightway 
provided,  for  the  redemption  both  of  the  actual 
offenders  and  all  their  progeny.  The  eternal  Word, 
the  Sod,  the  Lamb  of  God  Almighty,  gave  instant 


to  a  depth  of  some  thirty  feet.  Unlike  the  swamps 
of  Cambridge  or  Lincolnshire,  which  consist  prin 
cipally  of  soft  mud  or  silt,  Cliat  Moss  is  a  mass  of 
spongy  vegetable  pulp,  the  growth  and  decay  of 
ages.  The  sphagni,  or  bog  mosses,  cover  the  en- 
tire area.  One  year's  growth  rises  over  another — 
the  older  growths  not  entirely  decaying,  but  re- 
maining partially  preserved  by  the  antiseptic  pro- 


demonstration  of  the  greatness  of  divine  love  andiperties  peculiar  to  peat.     Hence  the  remarkable 
—cy,  in  then  concurring  with  the  Father,  to  yield  [fact,   although    a   semi-fluid   mass,  the  surface  ot 


himself  up  in  due  time  to  take  the  nature  of  man!  Chat  Mc 


above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 


upon  him"  (Heb.  ii.  16,)  and,  by  resigning  it  to  suf-  jcountry.  Like  a  turtle's  back,  it  declines  from 
fering  and  death,  to  make  it  a  propitiation  for  the  jthe^^ summit  in  every  direction,  laying  from  thirty- 
whole  species ;  and  also,  in  immediately,  and  all 
along,  affording  a  manifestation  of  his  holy  spirit  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal,  (1  Cor.  xii.  6,)  in  order 
to  their  present  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin, 
and  their  everlasting  salvation  from  the  certain 
effect  of  abiding  therein  to  the  last,  namely,  the 
second  death. 

That  man  should,  of  himself,  empower  himself 
to  live  in  the  constant  practice  of  crossing  his  na 


to  forty  feet  gradual  slope  to  the  solid  land  around 
From  the  remains  of  trees,  chiefly  alder  and 
birch,  which  have  been  dug  out,  and  which  must 
have  previously  flourished  upon  the  soil  below,  it " 
probable  that  the  sand  and  clay  base  on  which  the 
bog  rests,  is  saucer-shaped,  and  by  this  means  ^ 
tains  the  entire  mass  in  its  position.  In  rainy 
weather  it  sensibly  swells  with  the  water,  and 
rises  in  those  parts  where  the  moss  is  the  deepest — 
tural  inclinations  and  propensities,  is  a  wild  pre- j  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  sub- 
sumption;  but  that  a  spirit  infinitely  good,  and  | merged  mass,  which  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
more  powerful  than  all  his  enemies,  should  so  in- j  in  depth,  causing  the  retention  of  the  moisture, 
fluence,  incline,  and  enable  him,  is  highly  reasona-  whilst  the  growing  plants  effectually  check  evapo- 


ble  to  believe,  because  absolutely  necessary 


'Iration  from  the  surface.     This  peculiar  character 


the  help  of  God's  Spirit,  man  may,  like  the  Apostle,  of  the  moss  has  presented  an  insuperable  diflaculty 


assisted  to  keep  his  body  under,  and  bring  it 
into  subjection,  (1  Cor.  ix.  27,)  before  the  strength 
of  its  passions  and  affections  lessens  by  decay  of 
nature  ;  which  the  rational  faculty  can  never  effec- 
tually accomplish,  even  under  that  decay,  without 
superior  assistance. 

Neither  the  possibility,  nor  probability,  of  man's 
purification  and  sanctification  by  the  holy  spirit,  can 
reasonably  be  doubted;  hx,  first,  as  physical  evil, 
or  bodily  pain,  has  no  substantial  existence  of  its 
own,  but  is  purely  incidental  to  corporeal  nature 
so  moral  evil  is  to  the  soul,  a^disorder  which  it  has 
improperly  lapsed  into.  It  is  no  part  of  God'i 
creation,  nor  has  any  real  existence  by  itself;  but 
is  the  fallen,  defective,  distempered  condition  of 
beings,  once  created  without  inteiiiperature  or  de 
feet.  Evil,  therefore,  though  it  be  in  man,  is  n( 
constituent  part  of  man,  but  an  imperfection  ad 


to  any  system  of  wholesale  drainage — such  as  by 
inking  shafts  in  its  substance,  and  pumping  up  the 
water  by  steam  power.  A  shaft  of  thirty  feet  deep, 
Mr.  Dixon  has  calculated,  would  only  be  effectual 
for  draining  a  circle  of  one  hundred  yards — the 
water  running  down  an  incline  of  about  five  to  one. 
It  was  found  that  a  ditch  three  feet  in  depth  only 
served  to  drain  five  yards  on  either  side,  and  two 
ditches  of  this  depth,  ten  feet  apart,  left  a  portion 
of  the  moss  between  them  scarcely  affected  by  the 
outlet. 

It  was  doubtless  a  bold  thing  for  George  Ste- 
phenson to  entertain  the  idea  of  carrying  a  railway 
over  such  a  dismal  swamp.  One  experienced  civil 
engineer  declared,  before  the  Parliamentary  com 
niittee,  that  no  road  could  possibly  be  formed  across 
the  moss  on  which  a  carriage  could  stand,  "  short 
of  the  bottom,"  except  by  taking  out  all  the  soft 


stuff,  and  filling  in  the  cavity  with  solid  soil ;  an^ 
a  Manchester  builder,  who  was  examined,  could 
not  imagine  the  feat  possible,  unless  by  arching 
over  the  moss,  in  the  manner  of  a  viaduct,  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  It  was  the  old  story  ol 
'  nothing  like  leather."  When  the  survey  of  the 
ine  was  made,  only  the  edges  of  the  moss  could 
■iQ  entered  upon,  and  that  with  difficulty.  One 
gentleman,  of  considerable  weight  and  rotundity 
when  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  stand  for  his  theo- 
dolite, found  himse  f  suddenly  sinking.  He  im- 
_.ediately  threw  himself  down,  and  rolled  over  anc 
over  until  he  reached  the  firm  ground,  in  a  sorrj 
mess.  Other  attempts  which  were  subsequentlj 
„ade  to  enter  upon  the  moss  for  the  same  purpose 
were  abandoned  for  the  same  reason — the  want  o 
a  sufficiently  solid  stand  for  the  theodolite. 

The  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  thi 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  was  no  soouei 
obtained,  than  Mr.  Stephenson  began  to  do  thi 
.^possible"  thing.  The  three  resident  engineer 
selected  by  Mr.  Stephenson  to  superintend  the  con 
struction  of  the  line  were  Mr.  Locke,  (now  M.  P 
Mr.  Allcard,  and  Mr.  Dixon.  The  last  was  ap 
pointed  to  that  portion  which  included  the  pro 
posed  road  across  the  moss,  and  the  other  tw. 
were  by  no  means  desirous  of  exchanging  post 
with  him.  On  Mr.  Dixon's  arrival,  Mr.  Locb 
proceeded  to  show  him  over  the  length  he  was  ti 
take  charge  of,  and  to  install  him  in  office.  Th 
line  had  already  been  staked  out,  and  the  level 
taken  in  detail,  by  the  aid  of  planks  laid  upon  th 
;.  The  drains  along  each  side  of  the  propose^ 
„..'d  had  also  been  commenced  ;  but  the  soft  pulp^ 
stuff  had  up  to  this  time  flowed  into  the  drain 
and  flUed  them  up,  as  fast  as  they  were  cut.  _  Pro 
ceeding  across  the  moss,  on  the  first  day's  mspec 
tion,  the  new  resident  slipped  off  the  plank  o; 
which  he  walked,  and  sank  to  his  knees.  Strug 
gling  sent  him  deeper,  and  there  was  a  probabili 
of  his  disappearing  altogether,  when  some  work 
men,  upon  planks,  hastened  to  his  assistance  — 
rescued  him  from  his  perilous  position.  _  Hi; 
ther  residents  endeavoured  to  comfort  him  by  th 
assurance  that  he  might  in  future  avoid  simil 
perils,  by  walking  ivith  boards  faste7ied  to  the  soli 
of  his  feet,  which  distributed  the  weight  over 
greater  surface — a  contrivance  adopted  by  then 
selves  when  taking  the  levels,  and  by  the  workme 
when  engaged  in  making  drains  in  the  softest  par 
of  the  moss.  But  the  puzzling  problem  reniainet 
how  a  road  was  to  be  constructed  for  a  heavy  1( 
comotive,  with  a  train  of  passengers  or  goods,  upo 
a  bog  which  was  incapable  of  supporting  the  weigl 
of  a  solitary  individual. 

Mr.  Stephenson's  idea  was,  that  such  a  roa 
might  be  made  to  float  upon  the  bog,  simply  b 
means  of  a  sufficient  extension  of  the  bearing  su 
face.  As  a  ship  is  capable  of  sustaining  heav 
oads,  floated  in  water,  so,  in  his  opinion,  might 
ight  road  be  floated  upon  a  bog  which  v 
considerably  greater  consistency  than  water.  Loi 
before  the  railway  was  thought  of,  Blr.  Iloscoe, 
Liverpool,  had  adopted  the  expedient  of  fitting  li 
plough-horses  with  flat  woodeu  soles,  to  euab 
them  to  walk  upon  the  moss-land  which  he  h 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  foot  of  an  ordina 
farm-horse  presents  a  base  of  about  five  inch 
diameter  ;  but  if  this  be  enlarged  to  seven  inch 
the  slight  extension  of  the  base,  since  the  circl 
are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the  diamete: 
will  furnish  a  footing  of  nearly  double  the  are 
and  consequently  the  pressure  of  the  foot  upi 
every  unit  of  ground  upon  which  the  horse  stau 
will  be  reduced  one-half.  In  fact,  this  contrivan 
has  an  effect  tantamount  to  setting  the  horse  up 
eight  feet  instead  of  four. 
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Apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  locomotive,  and  clay,  and  were  simply  an  underground  sewer, 
[even  such  a  ponderous  machine  may  be  made  to 'formed  of  wood  instead  of  bricks.  The  expedient 
tand  upon  a  bog  by  means  of  a  similar  extension  succeeded,  and   the   road  across  the  centre  of  the 


of  the  bearing  surface.  Svippose  the  engine  to  bi 
twenty  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  thus  covering 
surface  of  a  hundred  square  feet.  Then,  by 
jxtending  the  bearing  by  means  of  cross-sleepers, 
Supported  upon  a  matting  of  heath  and  branches 
)f  trees  strewed  with  a  few  inches  of  gravel,  the 
Dressure  of  an  engine  of  twenty  tons  will  be  di- 
uinished  to  about  three  pounds  per  inch  over  the 
vhole  .surface  on  which  it  stands.  Such  was  Georgi 
Stephenson's  idea  in  contriving  his  floating  road. 
The  first  thing  done  was,  to  form  a  footpath  of 
g  or  heather  along  the  proposed  road,  on  which 
nan  might  walk  across  without  risk  of  sinking. 
\.  single  lino  of  temporary  railway  was  then  laid 
lown.  Along  this  way  ran  the  wagons  in  which 
vere  conveyed  the  materials  requisite  to  form  the 
•ermancnt  road.  The  wagons  carried  about  a  ton 
ach  ;  they  were  propelled  by  boys  running  behind 
[hem  on  one  of  the  narrow  bars  of  iron  which 
lonstituted  the  rail ;  and  they  became  so  expert 
hat  they  would  run  the  four  miles  across  at  the 
late  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  without  miss- 
jig  a  step.  Had  they  slipped  oif  the  diminutive 
iauseway,  they  would  have  sunk  in  many  places 
'p  to  their  middle.  The  slight  extension  of  the 
searing  surface  through  the  cross-sleepers  to  which 
he  rails  were  fastened  at  intervals  of  three  feet, 
iiabled  the  bog  to  uphold  this  temporary  line,  and 
he  circumstance  was  a  source  of  increased  con- 
denoe  to  the  engineer  in  the  formation  of  the 
lermanent  road. 

'  The  digging  of  drains  had  for  some  time  been 
'roceeding  along  each  side  of  the  intended  rail- 
way ;  but  they  filled  up  almost  as  soon  as  made, 
be  sides  flowing  in  and  the  bottom  rising  up  ;  and 
;  was  only  in  some  of  the  drier  parts  of  the  bog 
bat  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  could  be  reached, 
'he  surface  between  the  drains  was  merely  spread 
•ith  branches  of  trees  and  hedge  cuttings,  except 
bat  in  the  softest  places  rude  gates,  or  hurdles, 
bme  eight  or  nine  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  in- 
jrwoven  with  heather,  were  laid  in  double  thick- 
esses,  their  ends  overlapping  each  other.  Upon 
bis  floating  bed  was  placed  a  thin  layer  of  gravel, 
b  which  the  sleepers,  chairs,  and  rails,  were  laid 
1  the  usual  manner.  Such  was  the  mode  in  which 
!ie  road  was  formed  upon  the  moss. 

It  was  i'ound,  however,  after  the  permanent  road 
:ad  been  thus   laid,  that  there  was  a  tendency  to 
'nking  at  some  parts  where  the  bog  was  t 
k  ordinary  cases  where  a  bank  subsides, 


moss  was  rendered  firm  and  sure. 

The  embankment  upon  the  edge  of  tlie  bog  at 
the  Manchester  end  proved  less  complying.  Moss, 
as  dry  as  it  could  be  cut,  was  brought  up  in  small 
wagons;  but  the  bank  had  not  been  raised  to  three 
or  tour  feet  in  height  before  the  material,  light  as 
it  was,  broke  through  the  heathery  surface  of  the 
bog,  and  sunk.  More  moss  was  emptied  in,  with 
no  better  result ;  and  for  many  weeks  the  process 
was  continued,  without  any  visible  embankment 
having  been  made.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  resi- 
dent engineer,  when  he  drew  the  wages  for  the 
workmen  employed  under  him,  to  colour  up,  on  a 
section  suspended  against  the  wall  of  the  director's 
room,  the  amount  of  excavations,  embankments, 
etc.,  which  had  been  executed.  But  on  many  of 
these  occasions  Mr.  Dixon  had  no  progress  what- 
ever to  show.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  visible  work 
done  was  /ess  than  it  had  appeared  a  fortnight  or 
a  month  before ! 

The  directors  became  seriously  alarmed  ;  the 
resident  engineer  was  called  upon  to  supply  thi 
with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  both  of  filling  up  the 
moss  with  solid  stuff  from  the  bottom,  and  of  piling 
the  roadway.  The  latter  plan  was  in  effect  to  con 
struct  a  four-mile  viaduct  of  timber  across  the 
s,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  The  ex 
pense  appalled  the  directors ;  and  the  question 
then  arose,  whether  the  work  was  to  be  proceeded 
with  or  abandoned.  The  Worseley  and  Traft'ord 
men,  who  lived  near  the  moss,  and  plumed  them 
ves  upon  their  practical  knowledge  of  moss  work 
declared  the  completion  of  the  road  to  be  utterly 
practicable.  "  If  you  knew  as  much  about  Chat 
Moss  as  we  do,"  they  said,  "  you  would  never  have 
entered  on  so  rash  an  undertaking;  and  depend 
upon  it,  all  you  have  done  and  are  doing  will  prove 
abortive.  You  must  give  up  altogether  the  id 
of  a  floating  railway,  and  either  fill  the  moss  up 
with  hard  material  from  the  bottom,  or  else  deviate 
the  line  so  as  to  avoid  it  altogether."  Such  were 
the  conclusions  of  science  and  experience. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  alarms  and  prophecies 
of  failure,  Mr.  Stephenson   never  lost   heart,   but 
held  to  his  purpose.     His  motto  was,  "  Persevere  !" 
You  must  go   on  filling,"  he  said  ;   "there  is  no 
other  help  for  it.     The  stuff  emptied  in  is  doing  its 
work  out  of  sight,  and  if  you  will  but  have  pa- 
tience, it  will  soon   begin  to  show."     And  so  the 
softest.  I  filling  went  on;   the  moss  was  skinned  for  many 
sleep- [thousand   yards   round    for  the  purpose,  until   at 


are  packed  up  with  ballast  or  gravel ;   but  in '  length,   as  the  stuff  rested  upon  the  bottom,  the 
bis   case,  the   ballast   was   dug   away  in   order  to  embankment  gradually  stood    above   the  surface. 


ghten  the  road,  and  the  sleepers  were  packed  in- 
iead  with  cakes  of  dry  turf  or  bundles  of  heath, 
ly  these  expedients  the  subsided  parts  were  again 
oated  up  to  the  level.  But  the  most  formidable 
ifficulties  were  encountered  at  the  centre  and  to- 
ards  the  edge  of  the  moss.  The  moss,  as  has 
Iready  been  observed,  was  highest  in  the  centre, 
nd  there  presented  a  sort  of  hunchback,  with  a 
sing  and  falling  gradient.  At  that  point  it  was 
'und  necessary  to  cut  deeper  drains  in  order  to 
Dnsolidate  the  moss  between  them  on  which  the 
)ad  was  to  be  formed.  But  it  turned  out  here,  as 
;  other  parts  of  the  moss,  that  the  deeper  the  cut- 
ng,  the  more  rapid  was  the  flow  of  fluid-bog  into 
le  drain,  the  bottom  rising  up  almost  as  fast  as  it 
as  removed.     To  meet  this  emergency,  a  number 


In  the  course  of  its  formation,  the  pressure  of  tl: 
moss  tipped  out  of  the  wagons  caused  a  copious 
stream  of  bog  water  to  flow  from  the  end  of  the 
embankment,  in  colour  resembling  Barclay's  dou- 
ble stout ;  and  when  completed,  the  bank  looked 
like  a  long  ridge  of  lightly  pressed  tobacco-leaf. 
The  compression  of  the  moss  was  such,  that  670,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  raw  moss  was  reduced  to  277,- 
000  cubic  yards  at  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  embankment  was  found  in  no  way  liable  to 
slips,  like  London  or  Oxford  clay,  and  now  forms 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  road. 

The  road  across  Chat  Moss  was  finished  by  the 
1st  of  January,  1830,  when  the  first  experimental 
train  of  passengers  passed  over  it,  drawn  by  the 
"Rocket;"  and  instead  of  being  the  most  expen- 


'  empty  tar-barrels  were  brought  from  Liverpool,  Isive  part  of  the  line,  it  proved  nearly  the  cheapest, 
nd  as  soon  as  a  few  yards  of  drain  were  dug,  the  its  cost  being  only  about  £7,000  per  mile,  which  is 
arrels  were  laid  down  end  to  end,  firmly  fixed  to  [considerably  under  the  average.  It  also  proved  to 
ich  other  by  strong  slabs  laid  over  the  joints,  and  j  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  portions  of  the  railway. 
iiled.     They  were  afterwards  covered  over  with  I  Being  a  floating  ^^oad,  it  was  easy  to  run  upon. 


There  is  a  springiness  in  it,  such  as  is  felt  when 
passing  over  a  suspended  bridge ;  and  those  who 
looked  along  the  moss  as  a  train  went  over  it,  said 
they  could  observe  a  bend,  like  that  which  pro- 
cedes  and  follows  a  skater  upon  ice. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Relations  of  Parents  to  our  Schools. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  parents  and  guar- 
dians that  the  School  Committee,  when  they  visit 
and  examine  a  school,  do  really  visit  and  examine 
the  families  represented  there.  They  become  ac- 
quainted, to  a  very  great  extent,  with  the  habits, 
sentiments,  system  of  instruction,  government,  and 
domestic  life  of  those  families.  Fidelity  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  school  may  compel  us  to  report  this 
nformation — to  notice  the  errors  and  delinquencies 
of  parents  and  guardians. 

The  troubles  that  constantly  bubble  up  in  some 
schools,  are  traced  to  the  family  as  streams  to  their 
sources.  To  cure  the  evil  through  remedies  ap- 
plied in  the  school-room  is  impossible.  A  foun- 
tain is  not  purified  by  cleansing  its  streams.  Chil- 
dren must  be  accitstomed  to  a  rigid  discipline  at 
hmne. 

The  parents'  authority,  by  law  of  nature,  is  ab- 
solute. Implicit  submission  to  it  should  be  de- 
manded. If  once  you  allow  that  authority  to  be 
successfully  resisted,  the  consequences  will  be  evil. 
"  Goodness  and  severity"  are  the  principles  that 
must  be  adopted  by  parents,  to  secure  the  welfare 
of  their  offspring  and  domestic  peace. 

Very  few  children,  if  any,  can  be  trusted. 
What  the  Germans  call  nntamed  self-hood  is  a 
two-fold  element,  manifesting  itself  in  hatred,  when 
the  selfish  desires  of  children  are  hindered  ;  and 
in  lying,  especially  in  their  self-justifications  before 
parents  and  teachers. 

"Evil  ventures  not  to  be  itself — hence  dupli- 
city in  speech  and  action. 

Too  much  confidence  is  often  reposed  in  chil- 
dren. Bridles  must  be  put  into  their  mouths. 
Even  then  they  will  drive,  if  they  are  not  driven. 
The  blindness  of  parents  to  the  faults  of  their  own 
children  is  proverbial.  Impatience  with  those  of 
others  is  equally  proverbial.  Lenity  of  supposi- 
tion is  the  sin  of  parents,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
young. 

Let  parents  accustom  their  children  to  obedience ; 
to  accountability ;  to  the  idea  of  certain  and  just 
retribution  at  home,  and  the  teacher  will  have  no 
trouble.  Instruments  of  punishment  will  then  be 
as  seldom  used  in  the  school-room,  as  they  are 
now  in  the  family.  Let  the  thing  be  reversed. 
Let  parents  undertake  the  discipline  of  their  chil- 
dren.    Teachers  do  not  covet  the  privilege. 

The  frequent  forfeiture  of  his  word  by  the  pa- 
rent, and  his  readiness  to  forgive  without  a  good 
reason,  as  the  child  well  knows,  weaken  in  that 
child's  mind  all  sense  of  responsibility,  and  all  re- 
verence for  justice. 

It  grows  up  under  a  fatal  imposture  as  to  the 
meaning  of  such  words  as  law,  subordination,  pe- 
alty,  etc.  It  comes  to  believe  that  teachers,  rulers 
and  all  in  authority  over  them,  and  even  the  Al- 
mighty, will  be  as  weak,  and  partial,  and  lenient, 
and  as  easily  duped  or  evaded  as  parents. 

In  almost  every  example  of  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy, the  parents  have  been  recreant  to  their  trust. 
If  parents  have  no  time  to  be  fiiithful  to  their 
children,  they  have  no  right  to  be  parents.  And 
they  publish  their  own  deep  condemnation,  when 
they  send  their  offspring  to  school  with  outbreak- 
ing habits  of  indolence,  insolence,  and  insubordi- 
nation. Remember,  as  looks  and  features  indicate 
family  origin,  so  speech  and  deportment  betray 
parental   habits,  opinions  and  example.     On  the 
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play-ground,  and  in  the  school-room,  children  re- 
produce (perhaps  re-duplicate)  the  ways  of  think- 
ing, and  of  acting,  couimou  at  home. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  object  of  school  instruc- 
tion to  form  character,  or  to  furnish  principles  of 
action  and  motives.  The  parent,  not  the  teacher— 
the  parent  is  the  potter,  having  power  over  the 
lump.  And  the  sound  of  his  wheels  must  be  hea^rd 
in  the  house,  or  the  clay  will  be  marred.  Yet 
still,  a  teacher  of  refined  manners  and  broad  cul 
ture,  can  finish  and  colour  what  has  been  moulded, 
when  the  home  influences  are  congenial,  true  and 
good.  Otherwise  his  task,  like  that  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus,  will  be  to  fill  everlasting  sieves. 

To  sum  up  all.  If  you  want  to  enfeeble  the 
authority  of  a  teacher,  and  render  the  most  ear- 
nest and  judicious  efforts  fruitless  ;  if  you  want  to 
break  up  all  habits  of  order,  punctuality,  studious- 
ness,  energy,  obedience  and  reverence  in  your  chil- 
dren, and  foreclose  all  prospect  of  their  future 
honour  and  usefulness,  you  can  easily  do  so  by 
sustaining  their  ex-parte  complaints;  by  condemn- 
ing the  rules  and  disciphne  of  the  school ;  by  dis- 
paraging the  labours  of  the  teachers,  and  by  ne- 
glecting home  education  and  control. — Report  oj 
the  Committee  of  the  Wmchester  ScJwols. 

Dow  to  Avoid  Fires. 
The  attention  of  housekeepers,  tradesmen,  man- 
ufacturers, and  others,  is  requested  to  the  following 
sugaestions  to  avoid  fires : — 

Keep  matches  in  metal  boxes,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  children. 

Wax  matches  are  dangerous,  and  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  way  of  rats  or  mice. 

Be  careful  in  making  fires  with  shavings  and 
other  light  kindling. 

Do  not  deposit  coal  or  wood  ashes  in  a  wooden 
vessel,  and  be  sure  burning  cinders  are  extinguish- 
ed before  they  are  deposited. 

Never  put  firewood  on  a  stove  to  dry. 

Never  place  ashes  or  a  light  under  a  staircase. 

Fill  fluid  or  camphine  lamps  only  by  day-light, 
and  never  near  a  fire  or  light. 

Do  not  leave  a  lamp  or  candle  burning  upon  the 
steps  of  a  stairway. 

Never  leave  a  candle  burning  on  a  bureau  or 
chest. 

Always  be  cautious  in  extinguishing  matches 
and  other  lighters  before  throwing  them  away. 

Never  throw  a  cigar  stump  upon  the  floor,  nor 
into  a  spit-box  containing  saw-dust  or  trash,  with- 
out being  certain  that  it  retains  no  fire. 

After  blowing  out  a  candle,  never  put  it  away 
on  a  shelf,  or  anywhere  else  until  sure  that  the 
snuff  has  gone  entirely  out. 

A  lighted  candle  ought  never  to  be  stuck  up 
against  a  frame  wall,  or  placed  upon  any  portion  of 
the  wood  work  in  a  stable,  manufactory,  shop,  or 
other  place. 

Never  enter  a  barn  or  stable  at  night  with  an 
uncovered  light. 

Ostlers  should  never  smoke  pipes  about  stables. 

Never  take  an  open  light  to  examine  gas  metres. 

Do  not  put  gas,  or  other  lights,  near  curtains. 

Never  take  a  light  into  a  closet. 

Do  not  read  in  bed  by  candle  or  lamp  light. 

Place  glass  shades  over  gas-lights  in  show  win- 
dows, and  do  not  crowd  goods  too  close  to  them. 

No  smoking  should  ever  be  permitted  in  ware- 
houses, especially  where  goods  are  packed  or  cot- 
ton stored. 

The  principal  register  of  a  furnace  should  alway 
be  fastened  open. 

Stove-pipes  should  be  at  least  four  inches  from 
woodwork,  and  well  guarded  by  tin. 

Rags  ought  never  to  be  stuffed  in  stove-pipe  holes 


Openings  in  chimney  flues  for  stove-pipes,  which 
are  not  used,  ought  always  to  be  securely  protected 
by  metallic  coverings. 

Never  close  up  a  place  of  business  in  the  evening 
without  looking  well  to  the  extinguishment  of  lights, 
and  the  proper  security  of  fires. 

"When  retiring  to  bed  at  night,  always  see  that 
there  is  no  danger  from  your  fires,  and  be  sure  that 
your  lights  are  safe. 

The  above  suggestions,  if  carefully  followed, 
may  be  the  means  of  preventing  numerous  fires, 
and  thereby  saving  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
property,  as  well  as  preserving  many  valuable  lives. 
The  slip  containing  these  suggestions,  if  cut  out, 
could  be  pasted  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  as  a  con- 
stant guide  and  monitor  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
fires  and  lights. 

Sflectcd. 
THE  IVY  IN  THE  DUNGEON. 

BY    CHARLES    MACKAY. 

The  ivy  in  a  dungeon  grew, 
Unfed  by  rain,  uncheered  by  dew  ; 
Its  pallid  leaflets  only  drank 
Cave-moistures  foul,  and  odours  dank. 

But  through  the  dungeon  grating  high, 
There  fell  a  sunbeam  from  the  sky  ;    , 
It  slept  upon  the  grateful  floor 
In  silent  gladness  evermore. 


The  ivy  felt  a  tremour  shoot 
Through  all  its  fibres  to  the  root ; 
It  felt  the  light,  it  saw  the  ray, 
It  strove  to  blossom  into  day. 

It  grew,  it  crept,  it  pushed,  it  clomb — 
Long  bad  the  darkness  been  its  home  ; 
But  well  it  knew,  tho'  veiled  in  night. 
The  goodness  and  the  joy  of  light. 

Its  clinging  roots  grew  deep  and  strong, 
Its  stem  expanded  firm  and  long, 
And  in  the  currents  of  the  air 
Its  tender  branches  flourished  fair. 

It  reached  the  beam,  it  thrilled,  it  curled. 
It  blessed  the  warmth  that  cheers  the  world  ; 
It  rose  toward  the  dungeon  bars; 
It  looked  upon  the  sun  and  stars. 

It  felt  the  life  of  bursting  spring, 
It  heard  the  happy  skylarks  sing; 
It  caught  the  breath  of  morns  and  eves. 
And  wooed  the  swallow  to  its  leaves. 

By  rains  and  dews  and  sunshines  fed, 
Over  the  outer  walls  it  spread ; 
And  in  the  day-beam  waving  free, 
It  grew  into  a  steadfast  tree. 

Upon  that  solitary  place, 
Its  verdure  threw  adorning  grace; 
The  mating  birds  became  its  guests, 
And  sang  its  praises  from  their  nests. 

Wouldst  know  the  moral  of  the  rhyme? 
Behold  the  heavenly  light !  and  climb  ; 
To  every  dungeon  comes  a  ray 
Of  God's  interminable  day. 


WOMAN'S  RIGHTS. 
The  rights  of  woman — what  are  they  ? 
The  right  to  labour  and  to  pray  ; 
The  right  to  watch  while  others  .sleep  ; 
The  right  o'er  others'  woes  to  weep  ; 
The  right  to  succour  in  reverse; 
The  right  to  bless  while  others  curse ; 
The  right  to  love  whom  others  scorn  ; 
The  right  to  comfort  all  that  mourn  ; 
The  right  to  shed  new  joy  on  earth  ; 
The  right  to  feel  the  soul's  high  worth  ; 
The  right  to  lead  the  soul  to  God 
Along  the  path  her  Saviour  trod — 
The  path  of  meekness  and  of  loye — 
The  path  of  faith  that  leads  above— 
The  path  of  patience  under  wrong— 
The  path  in  which  the  work  grows  strong, 
Such  woman's  rights^and  God  will  bless 
And  crown  their  champions  with  success. 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

BIOCRAPHICAl  SKETCHES, 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 
(Continued  from  page  293.) 
JOHN    KINSET. 

John  Kinsey's  Account  of  his  Journey  to  Albany, 
and  the  Indian  Treaty  there,  in  1745. 
Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  having  invited 
Governor  Thomas,  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
to  take  part  in  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  to  be  helc 
at  Albany,  in  the  Eighth  month,  [October,  ok 
style,]  1745,  the  latter  called  the  Assembly  to 
gether,  and  laid  the  matter  before  them.  Governo: 
Clinton  thought  there  was  a  necessity  of  endea 
vouring  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  the  Frencl 
Governor  in  Canada,  who,  it  was  said,  had  sough 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Six  nations  in  th. 
war  then  impending  with  the  English  colonies. 

Governor  Thomas,  in  his  message  to  the  Assem 
bly,  thus  speaks  of  the  Six  nations  :  "  When  I  re 
fleet  on  the  long  approved  faith  of  these  people 
their  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  protectio 
from  time  to  time  received  from  the  English  agains 
the  attempts  made  by  the  enemy  to  enslave  there 
and  on  the  solemn  assurances  given  to  me  at  th 
late  treaty  of  Lancaster  to  observe  a  strict  neutra 
lity  in  the  present  war,  and  to  maintain  inviolabl 
their  friendship  with  the  British  colonies,  I  am  nc 
easy  to  entertain  suspicions  to  their  prejudice,  br 
upon  recollecting  what  passed  in  a  private  convei 
sation  between  one  of  the  most  politic  of  thei 
sachems  and  our  interpreter,  when  he  was  last  a 
Onontago,  I  am  not  without  apprehension  that  th 
success  of  his  Majesty's  arms  at  Cape  Breton,  ma 
induce  them  to  throw  themselves  into  the  Frenc 
scale,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance.  That  Ii 
dian  sage  said,  '  'ihat  however  meanly  they  ma 
be  thought  of,  they  were  not  unacquainted  wit 
their  own  true  interests,  and  therefore  would  nc 
oin  with  either  nation  in  the  war  unless  compelle 
to  it  for  their  own  preservation  ;  that  hitherto,  froi 
their  situation  and  alliances  they  had  been  courte 
by  both,  but  should  either  prevail  so  far  as  to  driv 
the  other  out  of  the  country  they  should  be  n 
longer  considered  ;  presents  would  be  no  longt 
made  to  them,  and  in  the  end  they  should  be  ol 
liged  to  submit  to  such  laws  as  the  conqueroi 
should  think  fit  to  impose  on  them.'  The  Frenc 
Governor  has  artfully  suggested  the  same  thin^ 
and  their  acceptance  of  a  belt  of  Wampum  froi 
hiiu,  with  the  figure  of  a  hatchet  wrought  in 
gh  it  be  but  to  deliberate  upon  it,  is  a  mark 
some  degree  of  approbation,  and  by  no  means 
good  omen  to  us.  There  is  but  one  probable  metho 
of  securing  them  in  our  interests,  and  that  is 
persuade  them  by  out-bidding  the  enemy,  to 
open  declaration  for  us.  Money,  notwithstandir 
their  reasoning,  having  always  been  the  prevailJD 
argument  with  them." 

The  Governor  also  informed  the  house,  that  h 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  attend  the  treat; 
but  that  he  had  appointed  as  commissioners  to  n 
present  the  colony  in  it,  Thomas  Laurence,  one 
his  council;  John  Kinsey,  the  speaker  of  the  hous 
and  Isaac  Norris,  one  of  its  members.  The  hous 
in  reply,  after  uniting  with  the  Governor  that  the) 
were  good  reasons  for  not  easily  entertaining  su 
picions  against  the  Six  nations,  adds,  "  and  yet  sim 
there  is  some  cause  to  apprehend  danger  from  tl 
influence  of  the  French,  we  think  it  highly  nece 
sary  inudent  measures  be  taken,  for  retaining  tl 
Indians  in  their  fidelity  to  his  Majesty,  and  the 
engagements  with  the  respective  British  colonies. 

"  If  the  Governor's  health  would  permit  him 
attend  at  the  next  treaty  appointed  at  Albany, 
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would  be  the  most  agreeable  method  to  us,  as  well 
as,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  eiFcetual.  But  as  we 
are  iuformed  the  Governor's  indisposition  is  likely 
to  deprive  us  of  these  advantages,  we  approve  of 
the  comuiissioners  the  Governor  has  been  pleased 
to  nominate  to  negotiate  this  affair,  and  it  shall  be 
our  care  to  provide  a  sum  of  money  for  defraying 
their  expenses,  and  for  purchasing  such  a  quantity 
of  goods  as  will,  we  hope,  be  sufficient  to  present 
to  the  Indians  at  this  time,  expecting  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  additional  one  on  their  coming 
hither  next  spring." 

The  commission  which  bears  date  September 
25th,  not  only  empowers  the  three  individuals  men- 
tioned to  join  with  the  Governors  of  the  Northern 
Provinces  in  the  proposed  treaty,  but  by  themselves 
if  it  was  thought  best  to  treat  with  the  Indians 
collectively  or  individually  "  to  renew,  ratify,  and 
confirm  the  league  of  amity  subsisting  between  our 
said  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  United  na- 
tions of  Indians."  In  the  instructions  accompany- 
ing the  commission,  they  are  directed  to  enter  in 
the  treaty  with  the  Indians  "  either  conjointly  with 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  or  separately,  as  you 
shall  judge  most  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
government  you  represent,  taking  especial  care 
\tliat  you  do  not  suffer  the  least  diminution  of  either 
in.  tlw  course  of  the  treatij." 

I  They  are  enjoined,  through  Conrad  Weizer,  the 
I  Province  interpreter,  to  inquire  by  all  private  ways 
land  means  into  the  truth  of  the  representations 
imade  concerning  the  transactions  between  the  Go- 
vernor of  Canada  and  the  deputies  of  the  Six  na- 
tions. They  are  to  inquire  if  the  French  have 
made  the  Six  nations  satisfaction,  for  violating  their 
neutrality  by  passing  over  their  lands  to  rob  the 
traders,  in  the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  they 
are  also  to  expostulate  with  the  Six  nations  for 
having  permitted  a  party  of  their  warriors  to  march 
to  the  south  to  attack  the  Catawbas,  in  violation  of 
their  promise  to  suspend  all  hostilities  until  the 
following  spring.  If  they  find  the  Indians  cor- 
dially disposed,  they  are  to  present  them  with 
•'  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  voted  by  the 
Assembly,  in  such  goods  as  you  shall  think  most 
acceptable  to  them." 

Governor  Thomas  intimates  that  if  he  were  free 
to  act  as  he  pleased,  he  would  be  willing  to  join  in 
encouraging  the  Six  nations  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  French,  and  to  promise  them  aid  in  such  war- 
like measures,  of  men,  arms,  and  ammunition.  But 
the  Assembly  had  not  sanctioned  such  a  measure, 
and  they  only  could  appropriate  the  money  of  the 
province. 

Having  received  no  orders,  which,  as  conscien- 
tious members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  they  could 
not  carry  out,  John  Kinsey  and  Isaac  Norris  were 
willing  to  accept  the  commission,  and  with  Thomas 
Laurence  made  immediate  preparation  for  their 
propo-ied  journey.  Having  met  with  the  original 
journal  of  John  Kinsey,  I  propose  to  give  it,  not 
only  as  an  historical  document  never  before  made 
public,  but  also  as  of  interest  in  many  ways.  Be- 
fore commencing  it,  I  would  say  that  our  early 
Friends  made  use  of  the  names  September,  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December,  in  their  writings. 
That  those  names  were  continued  to  be  used  to  de- 
signate the  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth 
months,  until  the  change  of  style  in  1752,  when 
those  names  being  applied  to  other  months,  the 
3ommon  practice  respecting  them  became  incorrect, 
md  therefore  all  consistent  Friends  discontinued 
their  use. 

JOURNAL. 
Philadeipliia,  Sept.  2'7th,  1745. 

Having  received  yesterday  the  Governor's  com- 
nission  and  instructions,  this  morning  about  nine, 


we  left  Philadelphia,  travelled  to  Bristol,  there 
dined  ourselves,  and  baited  our  horses.  Then! 
proceeded  to  Trenton,  waited  on  Colonel  Morris, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Trenton  and  lodged. 

Sept.  28//;..— Proceeded  to  Kingston,  there  dined, 
baited  our  horses,  and  then  went  to  New  Brunswick, 
where  we  lodged  that  night. 

Sept.  29t/i. — Travelled  forward  to  J.  Ford's  at 
Woodbridge,  there  baited  our  horses,  drove  to 
Elizabeth  Point,  and  dined.  After  dinner  were 
ferried  over  to  Staten  Island,  where  we  lodged. 

Sept.  30ih. — We  took  boat,  .sent  back  our  horses 

and  carriages  to  Elizabeth  Point,  to  Dennis', 

to  await  our  return.  Arrived  at  New  York  about 
half  an  hour  after  eleven,  a.  ji.  Found  an  Albany 
sloop  ready,  with  provisions,  &o.,  on  board,  and  a 
fresh  southerly  wind,  so  that  we  embarked  for  Al- 
bany, without  going  into  York.  We  sailed  up  the 
North  River,  mostly  against  tide,  about  —  miles, 
when  the  wind  lulling,  we  came  to  anchor  until 
the  tide  served. 

Oct.  the  1st. — We  weighed  anchor,  the  wind 
northerly.  By  evening  arrived  opposite  some  part 
of  Haverstraw,  where  we  staid  that  night. 

Next  Morning,  Oct.  the  2d,  a.  m.— Weighed 
anchor.  Wind  still  northerly ;  turned  up  the  ri- 
ver, and  that  evening  arrived  at  PocajJsij,  [Pough- 
keepsie,]  went  on  shore,  staid  some  time,  then  re- 
turned on  board,  and  when  the  tide  served,  set  for- 
ward.    When  the  tide  was  spent,  came  to  anchor. 

Oct.  3d. — This  morning  the  wind  fair  at  south  ; 
weather  foggy.  We  set  forward,  sailed  some  dis- 
tance, ran  aground,  and  were  obliged  to  wait  until 
we  floated.  Went  on  shore ;  in  a  little  time  re- 
turned ;  the  wind  fair  at  south,  and  the  vessel 
floating.  We  again  set  sail.  Arrived  about  4,  P.  M., 
at  our  captain's  house.  There  went  on  shore  whilst 
he  unloaded  some  goods.  Returned  on  board,  and 
set  sail,  the  wind  continuing  fresh  at  south.  On 
the  way  were  informed  that  the  Governor  [of  New 
York]  had  arrived  at  Albany,  and  that  commis- 
sioners had  passed  this  way,  from  and  on  behalf 
of  New  England.  About  twelve  this  night,  we 
arrived  at  Albany. 

Ocf.  Ath,  A.  M. — Stephen  Bayard  and  Philip 
Leviston  [Livingston '/]  came  on  board  to  see  us. 
The  latter  gave  us  an  invitation  to  his  house,  which 
we  accepted.  Stephen  Bayard  went  to  the  Go- 
vernor, to  know  the  time  proper  for  us  to  wait  on 
him.  About  twelve,  being  the  time  appointed,  we 
waited  on  the  Governor.  Thomas  Laurence  ac- 
quainted him  with  our  being  commissionated  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  on  behalf  of  our  pro- 
vince, to  act  at  the  present  treaty,  and  delivered 
him  the  commission,  which  he  perused,  and  then 
desired  his  secretary  might  copy  it.  This  we  con- 
sented to,  and  it  was  delivered  him  to  that  purpose. 

Dined  with  our  landlord. 

(To  be  continned.3 


heart,  can  render  even  external  manners  truly 
pleasing;  for  no  assumed  behaviour  can  at  all 
times  hide  the  real  character.  In  that  unaflected 
civility  which  springs  from  a  gentle  mind,  there  is 
a  charm  infinitely  more  powerful  than  all  the  stu- 
died manners  of  the  most  finished  courtier.  It  is 
founded  on  a  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  Him  who 
made  us,  and  to  the  conmion  nature  of  which  we 
all  share.  It  ari.ses  from  reflection  on  our  own 
failings  and  wants,  and  from  just  views  of  the  con- 
dition and  the  duty  of  man.  It  is  the  heart  which 
easily  relents,  which  feels  for  every  thing  that  is 
human,  and  is  backward  and  slow  to  inflict  the 
least  wound.  It  is  afi'able  in  its  address,  and  mild 
in  its  demeanour;  ever  ready  to  obhge,  and  willing 
to  be  obliged  by  others ;  breathing  habitual  kind- 
ness towards  friends,  courtesy  to  strangers,  long- 
suffering  to  enemies.  It  exercises  authority  with 
moderation  ;  administers  reproof  with  tenderness ; 
confers  favours  with  care  and  modesty.  It  is  un- 
assuming in  opinion,  and  temperate  in  zeal.  It 
contends  not  eagerly  about  trifles ;  is  slow  to  con- 
tradict, and  still  slower  to  blame ;  but  prompt  to 
allay  dissensions,  and  to  restore  peace.  It  neither 
intermeddles  unnecessarily  with  the  affairs,  nor 
pries  inquisitively  into  the  secrets  of  others.  It 
delights  above  all  things  to  alleviate  distress,  and 
if  it  cannot  dry  up   the  falling  tear,  to  soothe  at 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
Humility  is  gentle,  apt  to  learn, 
Speak  but  the  word,  will  listen  and  return. 

True  gentleness  stands  opposed  to  harshness  and 
severity,  to  pride  and  arrogance,  to  violence  and 
oppression.  It  is  properly  that  part  of  the  great 
virtue  of  charity,  which  makes  us  unwilling  to  give 
pain  to  any  of  our  brethren — it  corrects  whatever 
is  offensive  in  our  manners,  and  by  a  constant  train 
of  hmuane  attentions,  studies  to  alleviate  the  bur- 
den of  common  misery.  It  is  not  like  some  other 
virtues  called  forth  on  peculiar  emergencies  ;  but 
is  continually  in  action  when  we  are  in  intercourse 
with  men. 

That  gentleness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
good  man,  has,  like  every  other  virtue,  its  secret  in 
the  heart,  and  nothing  except  what  flows  from  the 


grieving   heart.     When   it   has  not  the 


least  the 

power  of  being  useful,  it  is  never  burdensome.  It 
seeks  to  please  rather  than  to  shine  and  dazzle  ; 
and  conceals  with  care  that  superiority,  either  of 
talent  or  rank,  which  is  oppressive  to  those  who  are 
beneath  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  that  spirit  and  tenor 
of  manners,  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  enjoins, 
when  it  commands  us  to  "  bear  one  another's  bur- 
dens;  to  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  and  to 
weep  with  those  who  weep ;  to  please  every  one 
his  neighbour  for  his  good  ;  to  be  kind  and  tender- 
hearted ;  to  be  pitiful  and  courteous ;  to  support 
the  weak,  and  to  be  patient  towards  all  men." 
How  would  the  prevalence  of  this  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  unity  and  harmony  in  society,  by 
keeping  alive  that  feeling  of  mutual  love  and  in- 
terest, which  is  the  ground  of  christian  fellowship! 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Alligator  Tortoise  (Gypochclys  Laeertina.  Ag.) 
Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  his 
valuable  work  entitled  "  Contributions  to  the  Na- 
tural History  of  the  United  States,"  has  given 
some  very  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  this 
strange  animal.  He  says: — "The  skull  of  the 
genus  Gypochelys  is  very  broad  and  high  at  the 
posterior  end,  and  rapidly  grows  narrow  and  low 
thence  forwards ;  that  part  which  includes  the 
mouth,  eyes  and  nose  being  very  small  in  compa- 
rison with  that  which  contains  the  temporal  bones. 
The  mouth  is  narrow,  and  the  upper  jaw  drawn  to 
a  long  strong  point.  The  eyes  open  sidewise  and 
forward,  not  at  all  upward.  The  strength  of  the 
jaws,  the  height  of  the  lower  one,  the  height  of  the 
head  over  the  mouth,  the  narrowness  of  the  mouth 
itself,  and  the  height  and  width  of  the  back  part 
of  the  head  are  all  clearly  connected  with  the  force 
of  the  bite  of  this  animal.  The  neck  is  shorter 
than  in  Chclydra  (the  genus  to  which  the  species 
Serpentina — our  snapping- tortoise — belongs;)  this 
is  owing  to  the  size  of  the  head,  for  such  a  head 
on  a  long  neck  would  be  cumbersome." 

The  geographical  range  of  the  Gypochelys  La- 
eertina extends  from  western  Georgia  and  north- 
western Florida,  through  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  to  Texas,  it  is  not  certainly  known  how 
far  north  it  may  reach  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Agassiz,  having  compared  specimens  from  New 
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THE    FRIEND. 


Orlean:?,  Mississippi,  and  south-western  Georgia, 
fouuJ  tliom  to  agree  in  their  generic  and  speeiiic 
characters,  and  fully  to  sustain  the  observations  of 
that  accurate  naturalist  Dr.  Holbrook,  who  de- 
scribed it  in  his  excellent  work  on  North  American 
Herpetology,  under  the  name  Chelonura  Tem- 
minckii,  and  put  it  in  the  same  genus  with  the 
snapping-tortoise,  which  he  called  C.  Serpentina. 
The  Alligator-Tortoise,  according  to  Prof.  Wailes, 
sometimes  measures  three  feet  in  its  greatest  diame- 
ter. In  a  published  letter  to  Prof.  Agassiz,  Edward 
Fontaine,  of  Austin,  Texas,  who  first  observed  our 
animal  in  that  State,  has  given  some  very  interest- 
ing remarks  on  its  habits.  He  says  : — "  I  have 
often  had  encounters  with  them  when  fishing  for 
bass  in  our  prairie  rivulets.  I  saw  one  lying  dead 
on  the  margin  of  a  lake  in  Ponola  county,  Miss., 
which  measured  nine  inches  between  the  eyes.  I 
took  no  other  measurement  of  its  dimensions,  and 
had  no  means  of  weighing  it,  but  I  am  confident 
it  would  have  weighed  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds.  I  saw  the  skull  of  one  much  smaller 
caught  by  a  gentleman  in  the  same  county,  which 
weighed  seventy-five  pounds.  I  have  seen  none  of 
half  that  size  in  this  vicinity.  I  kept  two  for  se- 
veral years  in  my  fish-pond.  They  became  very 
tame,  but  finding  they  were  eating  my  fish,  I  shot 
one,  and  wounded  the  other  with  a  fish-gig,  but 
his  sagacity  prevented  my  capturing  him.  I  fed 
the  perch  and  minnows  with  bread,  which  the 
Alligator-Tortoise  devoured  greedily.  One  day 
after  he  had  eaten,  he  remained  upon  the  rock 
where  I  had  fed  him,  and  which  was  only  about  a 
foot  beneath  the  surface,  where  it  shelved  over 
water  ten  feet  deep.  A  swarm  of  minnows  and 
perch  were  picking  up  crumbs  around  him,  appa- 
rently unconscious  of  his  presence.  His  head  and 
feet  were  drawn  sufficiently  under  him  to  be  con- 
cealed, and  his  mossy  shell  could  not  well  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  projections  of  the  rock  on 
which  he  was  lying  in  ambush.  Several  large 
bass  were  gliding  around  him,  occasionally  darting 
at  the  minnows.  One  of  these,  about  fourteen 
inches  long,  came  within  striking  distance  of  his 
head,  which  he  suddenly  thrust  out  and  fastened 
upon  it,  fixing  his  aquiline  beak  deeply  into  its 
sides  and  belly.  He  immediately  drew  the  fish 
under  him,  and  holding  it  down  firmly  to  the  rock 
with  his  fore-feet,  ate  it  greedily,  very  much  like  a 
hawk  devours  its  prey.  I  drew  out  a  large  line 
and  hook,  and  having  baited  it  with  a  minnow, 
threw  it  to  him,  determined  to  get  rid  of  this  skill- 
ful angler.  He  seized  it;  I  gave  a  sharp  jerk,  and 
fastened  it  in  his  lower  jaw.  Finding  him  too 
heavy  to  lift  by  the  hook  upon  a  rock  six  feet  pe: 
pendicular,  I  led  him  around  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  p;ol  where  the  bank  was  low,  and  the  water 
shallow.  But  after  getting  him  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  edge  of  the  water,  he  anchored  himself  by 
stretching  out  his  fore-legs,  and  resisted  all  my  ef 
forts  to  get  him  nearer.  He  seemed  to  be  in  ; 
furious  rage,  and  after  several  sharp  snaps  at  the 
line,  he  broke  the  hook,  and  retreated  into  the 
deepest  part  of  the  pool.  I  never  could  get  him 
to  bite  at  anything  afterwards,  and  finding  I  had 
a  design  upon  his  life,  he  became  very  shy.  I  af 
tcrwards  discovered  him  in  deep  water,  eating  the 
bread  which  fell  from  the  shelving  rock,  but  upon 
which  he  never  ventured  when  I  was  near.  I  thrc 
a  gig  at  him,  which  fastened  in  his  neck,  but  by 
violent  eiFort  with  one  of  his  fore-feet  he  tore  it 
loose,  and  ran  under  the  rock.  I  frequently  saw 
him  after  his  escape,  but  always  in  the  act  of  re- 
treating to  his  hiding  place  which  was  entirely  in 
accessible.  I  intended  sinking  a  steel-trap  baited 
with  beef  to  secure  this  sagacious  old  fellow,  but 
my  removal  to  the  city  side  of  the  Colorado  pro- 


bably saved  his  life  ;  and  I  have  but  little  doubt 
he  yet  lives  and  thrives  upon  the  numerous  fishes  I 
left  with  him.  If  these  two  tortoises  made  a  nest 
or  deposited  their  eggs,  while  I  had  charge  of  them, 
I  never  discovered  it.  They  kept  all  their  love  for 
one  another,  and  their  domestic  affairs,  a  profound 
secret  from  their  master.  This  species  has  a  strong 
musky  smell." 

A  comparison  of  the  young  and  of  the  eggs  of 
this  animal  with  those  of  the  Chelydra  Serpentina 
(the  snapper)  will  suffice  to  show  the  difference 
between  these  two  remarkable  tortoises.  The  co- 
lour of  Gypochelys  Lacertina  varies  from  a  light 
reddish  or  yellowish  brown  to  an  almost  black  tint. 
Agassiz  says  he  saw  a  very  dark  one  in  its  native 
waters  near  Mobile,  which  weighed  over  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  nails,  of  which  there  are  five 
on  the  anterior,  and  four  on  the  posterior  extremi- 
ties, are  nearly  two  inches  in  length.  The  toes  are 
fully  palmated.  These  animals  are  used  for  food 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  consider  them  excellent 
eating,  and  but  little  inferior  to  the  green  turtle. 
H.  R.  H. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Reverie  over  a  Cold  Dollar. 

What  unfailing  sources  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion are  association  and  comparison  !  How  con- 
stantly do  things  visible  remind  us  of  things  in- 
visible I  A  book  or  a  flower,  often  a  mere  word 
or  tone  will  recall  an  absent  friend  with  startling 
ividness,  and  mind  can  triumph  over  matter,  and 
feel  a  spiritual  nearness  over  unknown  distance, — 
yea,  even  over  the  great  and  awful  intervention  of 
the  grave. 

Things  material  become  the  expression  of  things 
spiritual ;  become  links  in  the  chain  which  should 
constantly  draw  the  thoughts  and  affections  to  the 
Infinite  :  and  from  the  most  familiar  objects  may 
be  traced  out  the  most  exalted  comparisons. 

I  open  my  porte-monnaie  and  take  out  a  gold- 
dollar;  but  as  I  look  at  it  before  passing,  so  many 
assoeiations  come  crowding  to  mind,  that  I  fain 
take  another  coin,  and  sit  me  down  to  think  over 
this  gold-dollar.  It  is  round.  In  this  beautiful 
form,  how  countless  are  the  gifts  given  us  fresh 
from  their  Creator's  hand  !  From  the  sun  to  the 
drop  of  water,  from  the  inconceivably  great  to  the 
imperceptibly  minute,  how  innumerable  are  the 
developments  of  the  circle  and  the  sphere.  Our 
earth,  we  are  told,  is  round,  and  we  readily  believe 
what  we  cannot  see,  that  it  must  be  so.  The  little 
unevenness  of  mountains  and  valleys  are  unno- 
ticeable  at  a  distance,  or  the  unfailing  envelope  of 
the  atmosphere  blends  them  into  the  sphere.  So 
with  our  present  life.  Viewed  from  the  only  true 
observation-point, — the  manifest  will  of  God, — all 
the  mountains  of  affliction,  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
circumstance,  all  the  depths  of  seeming  desertion, 
are  blended  into  perfect  harmony  by  the  covering 
of  His  love. 

But  to  return  to  my  gold-dollar.  Gold  !  not 
doubtful  in  its  value,  but  tried  and  sure;  and 
among  the  multitude  of  comparisons  this  suggests, 
are  three  Scripture  passages  : — a  divine  admoni- 
tion, an  Almighty  declaration,  and  an  expression 
of  childlike  faith  in  trial : — "  I  counsel  thee  to  buy 
of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire  that  thou  mayest  be 
rich;" — "I  will  try  them  as  gold  \s  tried ;^' —" He 
knoweth  the  way  that  I  take,  when  he  hath  tried 
me  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold."  What  is  my  little 
gold-dollar  to  the  "  riches"  of  this  assurance, — of 
that  promise ''.  "  I  will  try  them  as  gold  is  tried." 
Then  all  trials  are  his  ordering;  and  if  we  are 
passive,  as  the  gold  was,  we  shall  by  these  trying 
things, — these  trials, — be  made  mete  for  his  image 
and  his  service ! 


That   is  a  very  great  assurance,  it  includes  al- 

)st  all   else ;  but   there  are  smaller  hints  to  be 

gathered  from  my  dollar.     I  see  on  one  side  an 

image  of  "  Liberty,"  and  her  classic  face  recalls 

the  beautiful  lines  of  Cowper : — 

'  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.     *     *     *     * 
His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state ; 
And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life, 
So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  every  day 
Brings  its  o\yn  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less : 
For  he  has  wings  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 
Nor  penury,  can  cripple  or  confine. 
Xo  nook  so  narrow,  but  he  spreads  them  there 
With  ease,  and  is  at  large.     Th'  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound  ;  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
His  spirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain; — 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt, 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  He  dwells." 

Then  the  crown  resting  on  the  head  of  "  Liber- 
ty" is  a  reminder  of  that  imperishable  crown  which 
is  the  inheritance  of  those  only  who  have  been 
le  partakers  of  this  ''glorious  liberty,"  who 
have  borne  the  cross,  and  worn  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
One  greater  than  Cowper  has  written  : — "  Where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 

Then,  on  the  reverse,  the  ears  of  corn  in  the 
wreath  recall  that  exquisite  Scripture  delineation 
of  the  working  of  divine  grace  in  the  heart,  which 
produces  "  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after 
that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  Then  from  this  in 
dividual  work,  I  am  reminded  by  the  intertwining 
leaves  how  universal  this  work  is  to  be  :  "  The 
leaves  of  the  tree  are  for  the  healing  of  the  na- 
tions .•"  and  the  emotion  of  humbled  fear  is  blend- 
ed with  a  reverent  confidence. 

With  a  deepening  of  fear  and  awe,  do  I  not( 
the  "1"  within  the  wreath;  for  nothing  is  so  small 
but  that  it  may  draw  the  reverent  mind  to  the 
omniscient  and  omnipresent  One,  in  whom  is  united 
our  Creator  and  Judge,  our  Redeemer  and  our 
Comforter.  Alas  !  alas  1  that  the  "  dollar"  instead 
f  being  always  kept  below  and  subordinate,  should 
Q  so  many  minds — so  many  who  never  suspect  it, 
claim  more  frequent  thought,  inspire  stronger  de- 
sires and  more  active  love. 

The  date  of  my  dollar  is  1857.  In  deeds  and 
documents  it  is  written,  "  The  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven."  But 
can  we  in  deed  and  in  truth  say  that  unto  us  it 
was  the  "  year  of  our  Lord  ;" — that  he  "  ruled  and 
reigned  in  our  hearts;" — or  that  first  of  all  else 
our  aim  was  to  bring  all  things  into  subjection 
unto  him  ?  Or  were  we  throughout  1857  serving 
a  very  different  master,  who  takes  various  forms, 
sometimes  of  business,  sometimes  of  worldliness. 
sometimes  of  pleasure,  sometimes  of  selfishness 
ease,  and  less  frequently  of  more  positive,  less 
sinuating  antagonism  to  Him  who  should  be  "  oui 
Lord  ?" 


• 


Blournfully  as  we  may  look  backward, 
closed  as  the  future  is  to  our  view,  we  have  stil 
the  passing  present  to  seize  and  bend  to  the  service 
of  "  our  Lord,"  that  when  1858  shall  have  become 
written  in  the  book  and  sealed,  we  may  feel  th; 
by  his  aid  and  blessing  it  was  in  some  degree  "  th< 
year  of  our  Lord." 

There  is  one  thing  that  looks  rather  hard  to  th( 
ahuost-christian^  and  that  is  his  accountability  ii 
little  things.  In  great  matters  he  is  willing  to  i 
a  guide  and  go  very  cautiously,  but  in  little  thing 
he  thinks  he  can  very  well  take  care  of  himselt  * 
Where  love  and  trust  toward  the  Guide  of  ever 
moment,  as  well  as  of  all  the  year,  drives  out  thi- 
"  old  inhabitant  of  the  land,"  the  spending  of  evei  ; 
this  gold-dollar  will  become  a  matter  of  thought  * 
and  the  language  of  his  heart  will  be — I  am  t 
spend  it  not  merely  for  my  own  pleasure  and 
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choose,  but  first  consider,  will  I  in  this  please  mj 
Lord  and  obey  Lis  will  ?  for  his  good  pleasure  is 
mine,  and  his  will,  not  only  my  law,  but  niy  de- 
light. 

This  dollar  of  mine  will  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
and  become  again  and  again  the  purchase-money 
to  supply  many  a  temporal  want.  But  the  one 
great  undying  want  of  the  immortal  soul,  neither 
ithis  dollar,  nor  all  the  money  that  man  has  coined, 
jean  ever  buy ;  and  yet  this  want  of  the  soul, — its 
lown  eternal  salvation  has  been  "  bought  with  a 
price,"  and  is  freely  offered  !  Silence  alone,  not 
words,  can  measure  the  emotions  of  the  true  be- 
liever in  contemplating  this  "gift  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord." 
Fifth  month. 
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The  "great  awakening"  or  "  revival,"  which  has 
[)een  going  on  for  some  time  in  some  of  our  eastern 
Idties,  has  been  so  generally  and  so  largely  dilated 
!m  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  that  we  suppose 
ew  of  our  readers  are  ignorant  of  its  existence 
ind  the  interest  it  has  excited.  Its  commence- 
ment is  represented  to  have  been  in  New  York 
luring  the  recent  monetary  difficulties,  when  a  few 
|)iously  disposed  persons  agreed  to  meet  daily  and 
pass  the  hour  from  twelve  o'clock  noon  to  one  P. 
[rl.,  in  prayer,  with  special  reference  to  the  per- 
plexity and  distress  into  which  the  community  was 
hen  thrown.  It  was  soon  observed  that  the  meet- 
Dg  was  attracting  attention,  and  its  numbers  began 
apidly  to  increase,  some  being  drawn  to  it  by 
uriosity,  and  some  from  a  desire  to  participate  in 
Ihe  benefits  believed  to  result  from  its  religious  ex- 
ircises.  In  a  little  while,  similar  meetings  were 
iommenoed  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  which  be- 
lame  centres  of  attraction  to  large  numbers  resid- 
ing or  doing  business  in  their  vicinity  ;  a  vivid  im- 
iiression  was  evidently  made  upon  the  public  mind, 
j.nd  crowds  began  to  flock  to  the  "  union  prayer- 
ineetings,"  as  they  were  called  ;  many,  no  doubt, 
iCtuated  by  a  sincere  desire  for  good,  and  not  a 
|3W  under  the  impulse  of  other  than  purely  devo- 
ional  motives.  The  excitement  and  interest  spread, 
he  places  for  public  worship  (more  especially  those 
lelonging  to  the  Methodists  and  to  the  Coiigrega- 
ional  Presbyterians,)  in  different  sections  of  the 
ity  were  thrown  open ;  an  old  theatre  near  the 
entre  of  the  business  part  of  the  city  was  con- 
erted  into  a  place  for  prayer,  and  all  were  soon 
hronged  during  the  hour  appointed,  with  as  many 
s  could  gain  entrance ;  all  apparently  anxious  to 
hare  in,  or  witness  the  exercises,  which  were  rep- 
esented  as  becoming  increasingly  earnest  and 
olemn. 
Prior  to  this  stage  of  the  "  revival"  in  New 
ork,  similar  movements  had  commenced  in  Bos- 
n  and  Philadelphia,  attended  with  similar  re- 
ults.  In  our  own  city,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
ble  to  trace  its  progress,  the  first  noon-day 
prayer  meeting"  was  opened  in  one  of  the  meet- 
g-houses  of  the  Methodists,  but  the  public  interest 
id  not  appear  to  be  awakened  until  a  place  for 
leeting  was  obtained  and  opened  on  Chestnut 
;reet,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  bent  on  business 
r  fashion.  At  first,  a  room  of  comparatively  small 
I'as  opened  in  a  building  erected  for  acoom- 
lodating  public  meetings,  and  the  numbers  of 
3arly  all  religious  denominations  resorting  to  it, 
ion  filled  it  to  overflowing.  A  large  hall,  under 
le  same  roof,  capable  of  holding  three  thousand 
jrsons,  was  then  engaged,  and  in  a  little  while  it 
as  crowded  to  excess,  the  main  body  of  the  au- 


dience being  generally  business  men,  young  and 
old.  In  other  parts  of  the  city,  convenient  apart- 
ments for  meetings  were  opened,  and  the  hour  of 
noon  generally  found  them  well  filled  with  inte- 
rested visitants. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  hour  appropriated 
to  these  meetings  is  from  twelve  to  one,  and  the 
following  description  of  the  course  pursued  therein 
we  take  from  the  columns  of  a  religious  periodical, 
the  editor  of  which  appears  to  be  conversant  with 
the  whole  subject: — 

"  A  suitable  person  is  selected  each  day  to  con- 
duct the  exercises,  generally  a  layman,  who  at  the 
appointed  time  announces  a  hymn,  which  is  sung 
by  the  congregation  ;  this  is  followed  by  a  pray 
by  the  leader,  or  some  other  person  designated  by 
him.  Sometimes,  though  not  always,  a  short  po 
tion  of  Scripture  is  read,  and  briefly  remarked 
upon.  The  further  exercises  consist  of  hyc 
usually  announced  by  the  leader,  volunteer  pray 
and  speaking ;  all  of  which  are  desired  to  be 
mediately  directed  to  some  definite  point,  and  in 
no  case  is  any  single  exercise  to  exceed  fiv 
utes  in  length.  Prayers  are  often  requested  for 
friends  or  relatives;  of  all  characters,  and  sustain 
ing  all  sorts  of  relations  to  the  petitioners.  Thrill 
ing  accounts  of  personal  experience  are  sometimes 
given,  and  statements  of  remarkable  conversions 
are  frequent,  with  occasional  exhortations;  which, 
as  they  must  be  brief,  are  generally  pointed  and 
pungent.  Persons  from  distant  places  tell  of  the 
work  of  revival  at  their  homes  ;  and  requests  for 
prayer,  both  written  and  vocal,  are  presented  in 
large  numbers.  So  passes  the  hour ;  and  precisely 
at  its  close,  though  often  while  the  feelings  of  the 
assembly  seem  to  be  at  the  highest  point,  the  doxo- 
logy  is  sung,  and  the  meeting  closed." 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  this  extraordina- 
ry movement  is,  that  it  appears  to  have  originated 
with  the  laity,  and  to  have  gone  on  increasing  in 
force  and  interest,  independent  of  clerical  influence 
or  interference ;  and  that  in  some  of  the  meetings, 
women  appear  to  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  religious  exercises.  Another  is,  that  the  meet- 
ings are  made  up  of  persons  of  nearly  all  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  ;  and  that  no  point  of  contro- 
verted theological  doctrine  is  allowed  to  be  intro- 
duced or  alluded  to. 

Although  we  do  not  now  hear  so  much  of  the 
immense  gatherings  at  the  large  hall  on  Chestnut 
street,  yet  we  understand  that  many  of  the  places 
for  meetings  opened  in  different  sections  of  the  city 
continue  to  be  well  attended,  and  it  is  announced 
that  large  numbers  of  the  members  of  different 
fire  companies  have  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  are  diligent  attenders  of 
the  "union  prayer  meetings." 

The  subject  is  one  which  must  interest  all  who 
are  desirous  for  the  spread  of  true  religion,  and 
we  have  therefore  thought  it  right  to  lay  this  brief 
sketch  before  our  readers.  It  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  men  of  all  classes;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  religion  and  religious  responsibility 
having  obtained  the  earnest  attention  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  that  part  of  the  public  which  has  here 
tofore  manifested  a  cold  indifference  to  every  thing 
of  the  kind,  is  an  event  calculated  to  mark  the 
present  time.  How  far  it  is  the  effect  of  mere 
creaturely  activity  and  epidemic  excitement,  to  ter- 
minate in  cold  indifi'erence  and  increased  hardness 
of  heart;  or  how  far  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  renewed 
visitation  of  Divine  mercy  and  love  to  the  souls  of 
the  rebellious,  and  will  be  productive  of  good,  no 
mere  human  sagacity  can  determine.  There  is 
much  in  the  course  pursued  at  the  meetings  of 
which  we  cannot  approve,  and  we  confess  we  have 
no  hope  of  a  reformation  any  thing  like  commen- 


surate with  the  manifestation  of  the  "revival;" 
but  many  may  thus  receive  impressions  of  goo'd 
that  will  continue  to  grow  deeper,  when  the  gene- 
ral excitement  has  passed  away,  and  bring  forth 
frmt  unto  holiness  in  circles  and  ways  hid  from 
public  view. 

True  religion,  if  allowed  to  have  its  proper  ef- 
fect, is  a  heart-changing  principle,  not  exhibiting 
itself  merely  in  outward  performance  of  acts  of 
social  worship,  but  manifesting  its  power  by  sub- 
duing the  evil  passions  and  propensities,  changin<r 
the  afi'ections  and  objects  of  chief  pursuit,  and 
bringing  man  to  do  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk 
humbly  with  his  God.  A  blessed  thing  would  it 
be,  if  this  were  what  is  now  at  work,  stirring  the 
multitude  and  leading  them  to  ask  in  sincerity, 
What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  Our  country  per- 
haps never  stood  in  greater  need  of  a  heartfelt  re- 
vival among  the  people,  of  vital  Christianity;  and 
we  are  willing  to  hope,  that  He  who  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  is  lost,  will,  by  the  secret 
and  powerful  operation  of  his  own  blessed  Spirit 
on  the  heart,  bless  this  extraordinary  religious  ex- 
citement, as  a  means  for  adding  to  the  number  of 
his  humble  cross-bearing  disciples,  who  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  and  preserve  it  from  total  cor- 
ruption. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  the   12th  inst. 

The  House  of  Commons  had  passed  to  a  second  read- 
ing the  bill  legalizing  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  by  forty  majority.  The  bill  abolishing  the  pro- 
perty qualification  for  members  of  Parliament,  was  de- 
bated and  passed  to  a  second  reading,  amidst  grent 
cheering.    The  question  is  regarded  as  an  important  one 


n  parliamentarv  reform, 
the  government".  On  the  7th, 
Lord  Ellenborough  produced  a 
General  of  India's  proclamatic 
property  in  Oude  confiscated,  ai 
despatch  in  condemnation  of  th 
the  debate  that  followed,  a  disp 
defend  the  course  of  the  Govern 
the  Ministry  for  their  interferen 
ing  introduced  into  both  Houses 
blication  of  their  despatch  to 


els  with  the  support  of 
u  the  House  of  Lords, 
copy  of  the  Govcrnor- 
1,  declaring  the  landed 
i  also  the  government's 
Governor's  action,  la 
isition  was  manifest  to 
ir-General,  and  censure 
e;  and  resolutions  be- 
censuring  them  for  the 
the  Governor-General, 


ord  Ellenborough  assumed  all  the  responsibility  for 
this  act,  and  resigned  his  post  in  the  Ministry,  which 
was  accepted.  7  lie  resolutions  were  to  be  consideied 
on  the  13th  inst.  The  House  of  Commons  had  disagreed 
to  the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Jewish 
bill,  and  admitted  Baron  Rothschild  as  a  member  of 
their  committee  to  confer  with  a  committee  from  the 
House  of  Lords. 

All  the  Atlantic  cable  was  on  board  the  U.  S.  steam 
frigate  Niagara,  and  the  British  steamer  Agamemnon. 
They  were  to  depart  on  an  experimental  trip  to  lest  the 
machinery  on  the  25lh  inst. 

The  long  projected  European  and  American  Submarine 
Telegraph  Company  via  the  Azores,  were  about  issuing 
proposals  for  laying  their  cable. 

The  news  from  India  contains  the  details  of  events 
following  the  fall  of  Lucknow.  The  plunder  and  de- 
struction of  firoporly  seem  to  have  been  very  great. 
Symptoms  were  oliservable  of  a  gathering  cloud  in  the 
north-west  of  India.  Sir  James  Oulram  had  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  that  the  British  government  had 
no  intention  to  carry  on  an  armed  propagandism,  as  was 
believed,  among  the  natives.  The  proclamation  of  the 
Governor-General  calls  upon  the  insurgents  to  submit, 
and  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Brilisli. 
He  declares  all  their  estates  confiscated,  but  promises 
that  their  lives  shall  be  spared,  if  they  have  not  been 
guilty  of  bloodshed.  The  Paris  Pays  affirms  that,  in  a 
private  despatch,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  has  urgently  de- 
manded large  and  immediate  reinforcements,  on  account 
of  the  great  losses  his  army  has  sustained  by  sickness 
and  the  enemy's  fire.  The  Pays  says  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  taking  of  Lucknow,  Oude  is  still  in  full  insurrec- 
tion and  revolt.  The  fourth  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  160 
strong,  had  been  tried  by  Court  Martial,  and  60  of  the 
aen  were  sentenced  to  be  hung;  the  remainder  cou- 
emned  to  transportation  for  life. 

Rohilcund  was  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  who  were 
said  to  number  100,000  men. 
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The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  active,  and  prices 
continued  to  advance.  Breudslulls  dull.  The  London 
money  market  was  unchanged.     Consols,  91^  a  97j. 

In  France,  the  accounts  from  the  agriculti 
tricts  gave  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest, 
trade  continued  to  show  symptoms  of  improvement. 
The  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  claims  of  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  has  recommended  that  the  government 
should  give  him  400,000  francs  for  the  use  of  his  system 
in  France. 

Several  fresh  shocks  of  earthquakes,  causing  much 
damage,  had  occurred  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is 
stated  that  the  import  and  export  duties  were  about  to 
be  reduced.  The  maximum  duty  on  imported  goods  was 
to  be  'J.0  per  cent. 

CUBA.— A  recent  letter  from  Havana  states,  that  in 
the  previous  week,  2000  negroes  were  landed  on  the 
north  coast,  between  Havana  and  Bahia  Honda.  Two 
of  the  vessels  from  which  they  were  landed,  were  Ame- 
rican and  one  Spanish.  Fifteen  hundred  Chinese  Coolies 
had  also  been  just  landed.  These  poor  wretches  are  in 
effect  slaves,  and  are  treated  as  such.  Recent  orders  of 
the  Cuban  government  deny  to  the  Chinaman  the  privi- 
lege of  purchasing  his  time  of  apprenticeship,  or  chang- 
ing his  employer.  He  is  also  obliged  to  leave  the  Island 
on'the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  or  enter  into 
obligations  to  serve  out  a  second  term.  As  but  few 
among  them  have  the  means  of  paying  their  passage 
back,  after  the  first  eight  years,  they  virtually  become 
slaves  for  life. 

UNITLD  STATES.— CoH^rm.  — The  President  has 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  a  message  enclosing  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  subject  of  British 
aggressions,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  reported  that 
the  British  cruisers  in  numerous  instances  have  boarded 
and  searched  American  vessels  engaged  in  lawful  com- 
merce, under  the  pretence  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade. 
In  some  instances,  American  vessels  have  been  fired  into, 
and  generally  the  conduct  of  the  British  officers  is  said 
to  have  been  rude  and  insulting.  These  proceedings 
have  given  rise  to  some  excitement  and  ill  feeling. — The 
bill  repealing  the  fishing  bounties,  has  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  30  to  25.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Boyce,  of  South  Carolina,  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Se 
lect  Committee  on  the  Tariff,  &c.  The  committee  argui 
that  the  protective  policy  should  be  entirely  abandoned, 
and  that,  as  early  as  practicable,  direct  taxation  shouir 
be  resorted  to  for  the  support  of  the  government. — Th 
two  members  from  Minnesota  have  been  admitted  to 
their  seats  in  the  House. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  requested  Congress  to  authorize  a  loan  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  six 
per  cent. — The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Oregon  passed 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  35  to  17. — The  bill  granting 
homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public  lands,  has 
been  discussed  in  the  Senate.  It  was  ably  advocated  by 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee. — On  the  24th,  the  following  im- 
portant and  startling  proposition  was  brought  before  the 
Senate,  by  Douglas,  of  Illinois.  "A  bill  to  restrain  and 
redress  outrages  upon  the  flag  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  in  case  of  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  the  law  of  nations,  by  outrages  upon  the  flag, 
soil  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  their  pro- 
perty, under  circumstances  requiring  prompt  redress, 
and  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  delay  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Re- 
public, the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  such 
force  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  the  perpetra- 
tion of  such  outrages,  and  to  obtain  just  redress  and 
satisfaction  for  the  same  when  perpetrated,  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  lay  the  facts  of  each  case,  together 
the  reasons  for  his  actions  in  the  premises,  before  Con- 
gress at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  for  such  fur 
ther  action  thereon  as  Congress  may  direct." 

/few   I'ori.- Mortality   last  week,   402.     The   whol 
number  of  vessels  at  the  wharves,  on  the  21st  inst.,  wa 


character,  and  to  be  only  a  volunteer  negotiator  from 
motives  of  benevolence. 

The  Darien  Canal. — Lieut.  Craven,  who  was  sent  with 
a  pany  to  explore  the  route  by  the  river  Atrato,  writes 

the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  there  is  no  practica- 
ble route  for  the  proposed  canal  in  that  direction.     If 

ide  at  all,  it  would  involve  an  incalculable  expense. 

The  Southern  Commercial  Co7ivention,  recently  in  ses- 
sion at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  adjourned  on  the  14th,  to  re- 
assemble at  Vicksburg  next  year.  The  resolutions  in 
relation  to  re-opening  the  foreign  slave  trade,  were  laid 
pon  the  table.  Many  speeches  were  made  on  various 
subjects,  but  nothing  practical  was  resulted. 

The  American  Baptists. — In  the  last  twenty-two  years, 
the  Baptists  in  the  United  States  have  increased  rapidly, 

pecially  in  the  Southern  States.     The  annual  increase 

s  averaged  27,529  members,  and  335  congregations. 

Breadsluffs.— The  following  were  the  quotations  on 
the  24th  inst.: — Netv  York;  Indiana  and  Michigan  flour, 
$3.90  a  $4.05;  common  to  good  State,  $3.85  a  $3.95  ; 
extra,  $4.00  a  $4.15  ;  Baltimore,  $4.40  a  $4.75  ;  Chicago 
spring  wheat,  80  cts.  a  83  cts. ;  Western  white,  $1.00  a 
$1.05;  oats,  37  cts.  a  40  cts.;  corn,  yellow  and  white, 
74  cts.  a  77  cts.  Philadelphia:  Qour,  $4.25  a$4.37  ;  red 
wheat,  $1.00  a  $1.08;  white,  $1.10  a  $1.25;  oats,  37 
a  38  cts.;  corn,  70  cts.  a  72  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  Benj.  An- 
tram,  H.  Gamble,  E.  Bonsall,  sen.,  E.  Bonsall,  jr.,  D. 
Test,  L.  B.  Walker,  R.  Stanley,  C.  Allen,  $2  each,  vol. 
30,  for  M.  Howell,  R.  Boon,  M.  W.  Woolman,  S.  Hol- 
ngsworth,  T.  Wickersham,  Jehu  AUman,  Thos.  Heald, 
$2  each,  vol.  31,  and  for  Jonathan  Edmond-on,  lo.,  $2 


WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  having  charge  of  this  Institution,  will 
meet  there  on  Fourth-day,  the  9th  of  Sixth  month,  at 
10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  at  8  o'clock,  on 
the  same  day,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  at  half- 
past  7,  on  Third-day  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  the  School  on  the 
afternoon  of  Seventh-day,  the  5th  of  the  month. 

David  Roberts,  Clerk. 
Fifth  mo.  25th,  1858. 

mveyances  as  usual  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  the 
anival  of  the  cars,  on  Seventh  and  Third-days. 


ipping  business 


752,  not  including  coasting  craft.  The  sh 
is  said  to  show  some  signs  of  revival.  The  shipments  of 
specie  from  this  port  since  the  first  of  the  year,  have 
amounted  to  Sl2,2al,524.  The  imports  of  foreign  met 
chandise  for  the  same  time  have  amounted  to  $47,288, 
218,  which  is  rather  less  than  half  the  amount  of  the 
imports  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1857. 

J'hiladelphta. — Jlortality  last  week,  172.  During  the 
last  winter,  25,952  families  representing  98,591  persons 
received  more  or  less  aid  from  the  temporary  Relief  As- 
sociations. The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  also  extended 
out-door  relief  to  14,459  families  representing  48,974 
individuals. 

Utah. — Despatches  received  at  Washington  do  not 
fully  confirm  the  reported  submission  of  the  Mormons. 
All  that  was  certainly  known  was,  that  Governor  Gum- 
ming had  entered  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  invitation  of 
Brigham  Young.     Col.  Kane  is  stated  to  have  no  official 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Medford,  N.  J.,  on  the  1st  of 

fth  month.  Job  Lippixcott,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  a  member  of  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meet- 
This  dear  Friend  attended  the  various  sittings  of 
late  Yearly  Meeting  in  much  bodily  weakness,  was 
n  more  unwell  toward  the  close,  and  on  his  return 
home  the  disease  soon  put  on  an  alarming  form.     His 

tferings  were  at  times  intense,  but  he  bore  them  with 
patience  and  resignation.     At  one  time,  being  queried 

"      replied,  "  I  am  weak  in  body,  but 

strong  in  the  faith  of  the  Redeemer,  and  feel  that  all  is 
well."  His  natural  abilities  were  good,  and  he  was  use 
ful  and  exemplary  among  his  neighbours,  which  com 
manded  their  respect  and  esteem  for  him.  Through  the 
power  of  Divine  grace,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  he  in- 
creased in  religious  weight,  and  was  zealous  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  ancient  doctrines  and  testimonies,  discharg- 
ing his  duties  faithfully  in  the  meeting  to  which  he  be^ 
longed.  He  continued  steadfast  to  the  end,  and  though 
his  removal  is  felt  by  his  friends  and  others  to  be  a  loss 
to  them,  they  trust  that  through  the  mercy  of  his  gra^ 
cious  Redeemer  he  has  obtained  the  blessed  reward  of 
the  righteous. 

,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  inst.,  at  his  resi- 
dence near  Brandywine  Mills,  Delaware,  James  Canby, 
in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  her  residence  in  Ava,  Oneida 

county,  N.  Y.,  Irene  FannIxNG,  widow  of  Stanton  Fan- 
ning; a  member  and  an  approved  minister  of  Western 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  63d  year  of  her  age.  The  re- 
moval of  this  dear  Friend  will  be  deeply  felt,  not  only 
by  her  relatives  and  neighbours,  but  also  in  the  Society 
of  which  she  was  a  valuable  and  useful  member  ;  being 
firmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Friends 
in  their  ancient  purity.  It  appears  by  some  memoran- 
dums, that  in  her  young  and  tender  years,  she  was  often 
made  sensible  of  the  visitations  of  Divine  love ;  and  as 
she  lent  a  listening  ear  thereto,  the  secret  exercises  of 
great;  so  that 


ittle 


elish   for  company,  and 


vould 


places  to  read,  and  meditate,  and  seek  that  my  soul 
longed  for, — even  peace  with  my  God."  At  another 
time  she  writes  thus  :  "  At  times,  close  proving  was  my 


portion,  and  I  was  ready  to  say,  throu;^h  fire  or  through 
f  I  could  only  find  Him  whom  my  soul  longed 
for, — sensibly  feeling  that  my  sin  and  transgression  did 
eparate  me  from  my  God;  I  would  prostrate  myself  to 
the  earth,  and  in  silence,  for  fear  of  supplicating  with 
polluted  lips,  '  For  the  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abo- 
mination to  the  Lord.'  Oh  I  the  loving-kindness  of  the 
Most  High  and  Holy  One,  thus  to  visit  and  revisit  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  give  up  all,  for  the  sake  of  Him 
who  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live,  should  not  hence- 
forth live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  who  died  for 
them,  and  rose  again;  for,  saith  the  Apostle,  '  if  any 
man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature.  Old  things  are 
passed  away,  behold,  all  are  become  new,  and  all  things 
of  God,'  '  who  hath  reconciled  us  unto  himself  by  Jesus 
Christ.'  '  We  must  cease  to  do  evil,  before  we  can  learn 
to  do  well.'  I  was  much  exercised  at  times,  believing 
that  a  more  faithful  surrender  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
to  the  Author  of  my  existence  was  required  of  me,  that 
I  must  learn  to  deny  self,  appear  in  plainness  of  speed' 
and  apparel,  although  much  in  the  cross  to  the  natural 
part  in  me  :  but  as  I  gave  up  to  what,  I  believed,  required 
therein,  I  felt  peace  of  mind."  Her  mind  having  beer 
for  some  time  turned  towards  the  Society  of  Friends 
she  was  received  a  member,  in  1827,  and  she  says,  "  1 
had  the  satisfaction  of  having  the  company  of  my  hus- 
band, he  being  received  soon  after.  Oh  !  what  shall  . 
render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits.  '  He  heareth  thi 
cry  of  the  poor,  and  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  and  fo: 
these  he  will  arise  ;' — let  all  that  is  within  me,  praisi 
his  Holy  Name."  She  first  appeared  in  the  ministry,  ii 
1836.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the  secret  exer 
cises  of  her  mind,  about  this  time  :  "Oh  I  the  deep  ex 
ercise  of  those  who  are  called  to  speak  a  word  in  dm 
season,  and  are  made  instrumental  in  the  Lord's  hand 
gathering  to  the  true  sheep-fold, — I  feel  unfit  to  lie  ai 
encourager  to  others,  and  a  fear  lest  I  should  mar  thi 
work, — the  precious  cause  of  truth  and  righteousnes 
which  lays  near  my  heart.  Oh  I  that  there  were  in  thi 
our  day,  more  faithful  fathers  and  mothers  to  take  th' 
children  by  the  hand,  and  instruct  them  in  the  way  o 
the  Lord,  that  there  might  be  a  succession  of  stani' 
bearers  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  are  gone,  am 
those  who  will  soon  be  removed  from  works  to  rewards. 
As  she  becime  obedient  and  willing  to  endure  the  re 
fining  hand,  she  grew  in  her  gift,  in  which  she  was  fre 
quently  engaged  to  the  edification  of  Friends,  and  mad 
an  instrument  of  usefulness  in  the  Lord's  hand,  bein] 
qualified  to  speak  a  word  in  season  lo  different  statei 
Having  been  herself  taught  in  the  school  of  affiictior 
she  was  prepared  to  sympathise  with  the  afllicted;  sh 
was  very  careful  of  her  words,  and  exemplary  in  he 
daily  life  and  conversation,  giving  evidence  to  thos 
around,  that  hers  was  pure  and  undefiled  religion  ; 
by  her  many  acts  of  kindness  she  gained  the  esteem  c 
those  who  knew  her.  She  endured  a  lingering  illnes 
with  exemplary  patience  and  resignation,  and  droppe^ 
many  expressions  which  showed  the  continued  concer 
for  the  welfare  of  our  Society,  and  the  good  of  all,  say 
ing  she  "  felt  nothing,  but  love  and  good-will  toward 
all  mankind,  desiring  their  peace  and  happiness  hot 
here  and  hereafter."     At  one  time,  she  requested   he 

love  given  to  Friends  of ,  "  desiring  their  prosperit 

in  the  best  things,  that  they  might  be  kept  low  and  hum 
ble,  then  the  Lord  would  be  with  them."  She  expresse 
that  she  had  thought  her  recovery  doubtful  from  th 
commencement  of  her  illness,  and  had  felt  no  anxiel 
about  it, — gave  some  directions  about  her  burial;  th: 
she  wanted  every  thing  plain,  and  desired  every  thin 
might  be  conducted  decently,  and  in  order.  She  ofte- 
spoke  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord ;  at  one  time  sh 
said,  "  The  Lord  is  good,  even  in  the  midst  of  afllictio 
he  remembers  mercy."  At  another  time,  "  How  goo 
the  Lord  is  ;  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  work 
Oh  !  that  all  would  love  and  fear  Him,  then  he  woul 
preserve  them  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  holy  hand."  H( 
sufferings  at  times  were  great,  but  she  desired  patient 
to  wait,  saying,  "  The  Lord  in  his  own  time  would  r( 
lieve  her."  At  one  time  she  said,  she  had  got  almo; 
home;  that  she  felt  nothing  but  peace.  On  her  only  si: 
ter  again  coming  to  see  her,  she  said,  a  day  or  two  bi 
fore  she  thought  she  was  about  to  depart,  she  felt  ver 
comfortable,  and  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  A  few  hours  hi 
fore  her  departure,  she  expressed  that  she  was  about  I 
soar  away,  "but  something  holds  me," — she  then  sai' 
'I  am  ready  and  willing,  and  more  than  willing;  whi 
is  it  that  holds  me  here  ?"  Afterwards  was  heard  i 
commit  herself  to  her  Heavenly  Father's  keeping,  an 
passed  quietly  away.  While  we  mourn  ourbereaveme: 
at  this  stripped  season  of  the  church,  for  her  sake  v 
can  rejoice  in  the  undoubted  assurance  that  her  day 
work  had  kept  pace  with  the  day,  and  that  through  tl 
mercies  and  merits  of  her  Redeemer  she  has  entered  in 
her  Heavenly  Master's  rest. 
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(Continued  from  page  29S,) 

Did  not  the  sovereign  Lord  intend  man  should 
»e  made  holj,  he  would  not  require  it;  nor  would 
\e  require  it  without  affording  him  the  assistance 
equisite  to  accomplish  it,  for  he  enjoins  no  impos- 
ibilities.  That  he  doth  require  it,  the  sacred 
ptings  sufficiently  witness.  "God,"  saith  an 
ipostolic  writer,  "  hath  not  called  us  to  unoleanness, 
ut  unto  holiness."  (1  Thes.  iv.  7.)  And,  "  Christ 
,lso  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that 
,6  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  with  the  washing 
f  water  by  the  word,"  (Eph.  v.  25,  &c.,)  or  the 
lurifying  efficacy  of  the  holy  word,  or  spirit,  which 
leanseth  the  soul  as  water  doth  the  body,  "  that 
,e  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church, 
lOt  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but 
aat  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish."  In 
Bother  place,  he  gives  this  exhortation,  "  Abstain 
^•om  all  appearance  of  evil,"  (1  Thes.  v.  23,  24,) 
pthen  proceeds — "  And  the  very  God  of  peace 
luctify  you  wholly;  and  I  pray  God,  that  your 
hole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body,  be  preserved 
iameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
hrist."     And  to  encourage  them  to  seek  and  hope 

•  it,  ho  immediately  assures  them,  "  faithful  is 
that  calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it." 

Vain  is  that  imaginary  pretence,  that  Christ  has 
iid  the  whole  price  for  us,  by  which  we  stand 
illy  acquitted  in  the  sight  of  God;  that  we  have 
implete  redemption  in  him  without  sanctification 

ourselves;   and  that  by  the  external  offering  up 

his  body,  he  hath  perfected  the  work  for  us,  and 
are  already  reconciled  thereby.  For,  was  this 
le  real  truth,  Christ  only  paid  the  price  of  man's 
idemption,  that  he  might  continue  in  a  state  of 
jllution,  and  practise  evil  with  security;  or  be 
stifled  in  breaking  the  known  commands  of  God, 
id  serving  Satan  during  the  whole  term  of  this 
B.  Contrary  to  this,  the  apostolic  doctrine  is, 
His  own  self  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on 
e  tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sin,  should  live  unto 
»hteousness."  (1  Pet.  ii.  24.)—"  He  died  for  all, 
at  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
ito  themselves,  but  unto  him  who  died  for  them." 
:  Cor.  v.  15.) — "  How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to 
1  live  any  longer  therein?"  (Rom.  vi.  2,  12,  21, 
2.)—"  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal 
)dy,  that  ye  should  obey  ii  in  the  lusts  thereof" 
•"  What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  tho^e  things  whereof 


ye  are  now  ashamed  ?  For  the  end  of  those  things 
is  death.  But  now  being  made  free  from  sin,  and 
become  servants  to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto 
holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life." 

It  is  true,  the  apostle  saith,  "  By  one  offering  he 
hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified." 
(Heb.  X.  14.)  But  this  doth  not  imply,  that  his 
sacrifice  perfected  those  who  never  came  to  be 
sanctified.  Applying  it  to  this  case,  it  can  mean 
no  more  than  that  such  who  have  so  experienced 
the  effectual  operation  of  divine  grace,  as  to  be- 
come sanctified,  have  remission  by  that  one  offering 
for  sins  committed  before  their  sanctification,  which 
perfects  their  redemption  ;  and  also  for  transgres- 
sions after,  upon  repentance.  For  sin  once  com- 
mitted cannot  be  undone  ;  present  and  future  obe- 
dience is  no  more  than  duty ;  and  past  offences 
must  still  remain  against  us  without  forgiveness. 
Our  Saviour  therefore,  by  his  sacrifice,  manifested 
the  mercy,  love,  and  kindness  of  God  ;  "by  whom," 
saith  the  apostle,  "  he  was  set  forth  to  be  a  propi- 
tiation through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness,  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God."  (Rom.  iii. 
25.)  Herein  he  showed,  that  a  door  of  reconcilia- 
tion is  opened  to  all  men ;  but  those  who,  through 
unbelief  of,  and  disobedience  to  divine  grace,  never 
experience  the  work  of  sanctification,  deprive  them- 
selves of  that  unspeakable  advantage;  for  it  is 
through  sanctification  that  any  come  effectually  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  That 
outward  offering  for  all,  showed  the  love  of  God 
towards  all ;  and  that  he  stands  ready  to  pardon 
past  transgression,  in  all  who  sincerely  accept  his 
terms  of  true  repentance  and  reformation ;  but  our 
salvation  is  not  completed  by  that  single  act  only, 
and  the  work  of  redemption  finished  for  us  without 
Though  Christ  died  for  us,  that  we  might  be 
brought  unto  glory,  yet  we  are  not  actually  puri- 
fied, fitted  for,  and  introduced  into  the  kingdom, 
nerely  by  that  one  offering.  The  way  to  reconci- 
iation  was  opened  by  the  death  of  Christ;  but  we 
are  not  saved  by  his  life  till  we  liviugly  experience 
the  work  of  salvation  in  our  own  particulars. 

It  is  always  requisite  that  the  means  bo  adequate 
to  the  end,  the  cause  sufficient  to  the  effect ;  there- 
all  men  throughout  all  nations,  and  every 
generation,  originally  stand  in  equal  relation  to 
their  Creator,  have  been,  and  must  naturally  be  in 
absolute  need  of  his  help,  in  order  to  purification 
and  salvation,  the  means  afforded,  for  this  purpose 
must  be  universal  to  reach  all.  It  must  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  real  and  powerful  holiness  and  goodness,  to 
change  the  condition  of  man  from  evil  to  good.  It 
must  be  omnipotent,  to  enable  him  to  overcome  his 
adversaries,  the  world,  the  fiesh,  and  the  devil. 
Nothing  but  a  spirit  superior  to  all  these  can  effec- 
tually cleanse  the  soul,  and  operate  to  the  expul- 
and  exclusion  of  tho.se  subtle  and  powerful 
enemies  which  continually  seek  to  hold  men  in  the 
bondage  of  corruption  ;  therefore  nothing  but  God's 
holy,  universal,  almighty  spirit  can  effect  this  ne- 
cessary alteration  in  man,  rectify  the  disorder  sin 
as  introduced  into  his  nature;  and  raise  him  up 
from  a  state  of  spiritual  death,  by  producing  a  new 
and  heavenly  birth  of  divine  life  in  him,  by  which 
he  may  be  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 


works,  and  restored  to  the  image  of  God  in  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness. 

Perfect  redemption  consists,  fir.st,  in  paying  the 
price  of  ransom  ;  and  second,  in  bringing  out  of 
bondage,  and  setting  the  prisoner  at  liberty.  Our 
Saviour  paid  the  first  by  his  suffering  and  sacrifice; 
and  he  performs  the  last  by  the  effectual  operation 
of  his  Spirit,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  receive 
him,  and  resign  wholly  to  him. 

None  have  cause  to  murmur  at,  or  complain 
against  the  dispensations  of  their  benevolent  Crea- 
tor ;  for  in  Christ  he  hath  rendered  to  every  child 
of  Adam  a  full  equivalent  for  the  loss  sustained 
through  his  unhappy  fall.  "  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life."  (John  iii.  16.)  I  know 
some  allege,  that  the  world  here  intends  not  all 
men,  but  the  elect  only.  But  we  find  the  term 
world,  when  confined  to  men,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  used  either  for  all  mankind  in  general,  for 
the  majority  of  mankind,  or  for  the  unbelieving  part 
of  it ;  and  where  it  intends  a  part  of  the  species,  it 
is  often  used  to  signify  unbelievers,  and  to  distini- 
guish  them  from  believers,  but  is  never  spoken  of 
believers  only.  Besides,  such  an  acceptation  would 
turn  the  text  into  nonsense,  for  then  it  must  be  thus 
understood  ;  "  God  so  loved  the  elect,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  of  the  elect 
believeth  in  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
"asting  life."  This  would  imply,  that  some  of  the 
elect  would  not  believe  in  him,  and  all  the  conse- 
quent absurdities  of  that  position.  But  read  the 
text  as  it  stands,  and  the  particle  wlwsocver^  pro- 
perly distinguishes  the  world  into  believers  and 
unbelievers,  or  faithful  and  unfaithful ;  and  shows 
that  God  so  loved  the  whole  of  his  rational  crea- 
tion, that  he  gave  all  an  opportunity  of  being  saved 
through  believing ;  and  if  any  did  not  so  embrace 
it,  their  refusal  was  the  cause  of  their  condemna- 
tion, and  not  the  want  of  God's  love,  nor  of  an  op- 
portunity of  closing  in  with,  and  receiving  the 
benefit  of  it.  This  the  four  succeeding  verses 
plainly  declare.  "  For  God  sent  not  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved.  He  that  believeth 
on  him  is  not  condemned  ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not 
believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God.  And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  lit^ht  is 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  For 
every  one  that  doth  evil,  hateth  the  light,  neither 
eometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  re- 
proved." (John  iii.  17,  &c.)  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  conclude,  the  ivhole  world  can  mean  less  than 
the  whole  human  species. 

The  apostle  Peter  saith,  "  The  prophecy  came 
not  in  old  time,  or  rather  at  any  time,  by  the  will 
of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  there  were  false 
prophets  also  among  the  people,  even  as  there  shall 
false  teachers  among  you,  who  privily  shall 
bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them,  and  briug  upon  themselves  swift 
destruction."  (2  Pet.  i.  21,  and  ii.  1.)  This  indi- 
cates that  Christ  died  not  only  for  those  who  come 
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to  be  sayed,  but  also  for  those  who  bring  destruc- 
tion upon  themselves  j  otherwise  it  cannot  be  un- 
derstood that,  by  his  sacrifice,  he  bought,  or  paid 
the  price  ol  redemption,  conditionally  tor  them  as 
well  as  others.  But  if  he  thus  bought  those  who 
denied  him,  who  yet  occasioned  their  own  destruc- 
tion, it  is  truly  asserted  in  the  full  extent  of  the 
words,  that  "He  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste 
death  for  every  man ;"  (Heb.  ii.  9,)  and  that  "  He 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  alto  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  (1 
John  ii.  2.) 

However  public  a  person  Adam  may  be  ac- 
counted, and  however  his  posterity  might,  without 
a  Redeemer,  have  been  by  any  thought  chargeable 
with  his  sin,  though  I  am  unablj  to  conceive  how 
any  man  should  deserve  condemnation  for  what  he 
could  not  help ;  yet  our  Saviour  having  paid  the 
price  of  our  redemption,  by  tasting  death  for  every 
man,  (Heb.  ii.  9,)  there  cannot  be  anything  charge- 
able to  Adam's  descendants,  merely  on  account  of 
his  transgression,  exclusive  of  their  own.  Original 
sin,  therefore,  in  that  sense  which  implies  guilt  in 
them  for  his  offence,  I  apprehend,  has  no  founda- 
tion in  truth.  Nor,  was  it  really  so,  could  any 
ceremonious  performance  of  men,  or  even  all  the 
water  of  Jordan  wash  it  away.  All  exterior  forms, 
however  mistakenly  exalted,  or  celebrated  amongst 
mankind,  are  but  outward  and  visible  signs,  and 
altogether  ineffectual  towards  any  real  change  or 
reformation  of  the  subject.  And  respecting  little 
children  who  are  taken  away  before  they  have 
personally  offended,  they  cannot  in  equity  be 
chargeable,  but  may  with  just  confidence  be  re- 
signed, as  perfectly  safe  in  the  arms  of  their  Sa- 
viour, who  declared,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;"  (Mat.  xix.  14,)  and  also  told  his  follow- 
ers, "  except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  (Mat.  xviii.  3.) 

The  vital  part  of  man's  religion  and  duty  stands, 
principally,  in  a  right  attention  to,  and  a  faithful 
obedience  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  heart  and  conscience.  He  who  pays 
due  and  constant  regard  to  this,  is  in  his  measure 
a  follower  of  Christ,  and  has,  in  some  degree,  the 
reality  of  Christianity  in  him ;  live  under  what 
mode  of  profession,  or  in  what  part  of  the  world 
soever  he  may.  For  who  is  a  servant  of  Christ,  but 
he  that  willingly  obeys  him  ?  Is  he  who  willingly 
acts  according  to  his  verbal  precepts,  a  follower  of 
Christ;  and  is  not  he  who,  without  the  knowledge 
of  these,  with  equal  willingness  follows  the  leadings 
of  his  spirit,  also  his  servant?  Of  this  spirit  the 
truly  virtuous  and  religious  amongst  the  gentiles 
were,  in  degree,  partakers ;  "  for,"  saith  holy  writ, 
'•  when  the  gentiles  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  hav- 
ing not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves;  which 
thow  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts ; 
their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their 
thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing 
one  another."  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15.) 


Cooling  Rooms. — The  warm  weather  will  shortly 
be  here,  and  every  one  will  be  seeking  the  refresh 
ing  influence  of  a  cool  and  shady  place,  whereunto 
they  can  retreat  from  the  blazing  sun  ;  so  we  will 
give  our  readers  a  few  hints  concerning  the  cooling 
of  their  houses.  The  first  necessity  is  a  thorou  " 
draught.  This  can  always  be  obtained  by  openi 
every  door  and  window  in  the  basement,  the  top 
of  every  window  above,  and  by  throwing  each  door 
wide  open  ;  but  above  all,  be  sure  that  the  trap- 
door in  the  roof  is  open,  and  there  is  plenty  of  air- 
room  from  it  down  the  stairs,  so  that  whichever  be 


tbe  direction  of  the  wind,  there  will  be  at  least  one 
ascending  current  of  air  in  the  house. 

Another  requisite  is  shade.  Our  common  slat 
shutters  answer  well  for  the  windows,  but  the  most 
cheap  and  convenient  shelter  for  the  roof  is  to  cover 
it  thickly  with  straw,  dried  reeds,  or  rushes.  These 
will  resist  the  influence  of  the  noonday  sun,  and 
keep  the  garret  almost  as  cool  as  the  basement. 
One  of  the  most  simple  methods,  and  at  the  same 
time  cheapestmeansof  artificially  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  a  room,  is  to  wet  a  cloth  of  any  size, 
the  larger  the  better,  and  su.'-pend  it  in  the  place 
you  want  cooling ;  let  the  room  be  well  ventilated, 
and  the  temperature  will  sink  from  ten  to  twenty 
degrees  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  above  hints  will  be  useful  to  many,  and  as 

last  suggestion,  we  will  inform  the  reader  that, 
in  summer,  it  is  well  to  keep  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  in  the  house,  and   occasionally  sprinkle  it 

the  more  frequented  parts,  as  the  passages  and 
stairs. — Scientific  American. 

Prom  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Sense  of  Pain. 

(Continued  from  page  290.) 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  visual  organ. 
The  more  the  instances  are  multiplied  the  more  we 
are  impressed  with  the  beneficence  of  the  arrange- 
ment, and  it  is  especially  conspicuous  in  what  Sir 
Charles  Bell  relates  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
sensibility  which  protects  the  coat  of  the  eye. 
"  The  oculist,"  he  says,  "has  observed  that  if  it 
be  touched  as  lightly  as  by  a  feather,  the  muscles 
are  thrown  into  uncontrollable  spasms ;  but  if  the 
point  of  the  finger  be  passed  somewhat  rudely  be- 
tween the  eyelids  so  as  to  press  directly  upon  the 
eye  itself,  he  can  hold  the  eye  steady  for  his  in- 
tended operation,  and  produce  hardly  any  sensa- 
tion, certainly  no  suffering.  This  is  one  of  the 
little  secrets  of  the  art ;  and  still  the  wonder  grows 
that  he  can  do  such  things  without  inflicting  pain, 
when  daily  experience  makes  us  sensible  that  even 
a  grain  of  sand  produces  the  greatest  torture." 
The  question  is,  why  the  membranes  should  be 
keenly  alive  to  the  lighter  touch,  and  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  the  rougher ;  and  admirable 
is  the  answer  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  supplied, 
Numberless  small  particles  float  about  in  the  air. 
and  rest  upon  the  eye,  or  lodge  under  the  eyelid. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  surface, 
these  foreign  bodies  are  the  agents  of  their  own 
removal,  for  they  stimulate  the  flow  of  tears  and 
the  winking  of  the  lid,  which  together  wash  the 
ball  from  every  impurity.  The  action  is  proceed 
ing  during  all  our  waking  hours ;  and  here,  as  in 
other  instances,  the  contrivance  and  its  purpose 
are  only  revealed  to  us  through  the  deplorable  con- 
sequences which  ensue  trom  the  extinction  of  the 
power.  The  nerve  of  the  coat  of  the  eye  is 
times  injured,  and  is  no  longer  sensitive  to  the  dust 
which  adheres  to  the  ball.  Then  the  lid  is  not 
excited  to  wink  or  the  tears  to  flow.  The  particles 
which  are  carried  into  the  eye,  cease  to  pain,  and, 
being  allowed  to  remain,  they  set  up  inflammation, 
and  the  inflammation  renders  opaque  the  trans- 
parent covering  through  which  the  light  flows. 
Blindness  is  the  result,  and  the  sight  itself  is  found 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  refined  sensibility  of  the 
outer  membrane.  This  is  the  reason  that  il 
more  intolerant  of  a  faint  touch  than  a  rou 
Prom  violence  the  soft  and  delicate  textures  can 
only  be  defended  by  the  same  precautions  by  which 
we  consult  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  system,  but 
a  provision  was  required  to  neutralise  the  evil  con 
sequences  of  myriads  of  destroying  forces  which 
are  too  numerous  to  be  eluded,  and  too  minute  to 
be  seen.     Yet  so  nicely  is  the  sense  adjusted  to  its 


end  that  we  are  unconscious  both  of  the  stimulus 
which  sets  the  machinery  in  motion,  and  of  the 
movement  of  the  machinery  itself  The  objects  which 
pass  into  our  eye  are  unfelt,  and  the  winking  of  tbe 
lid  and  the  flow  of  tears  which  they  provoke  are 
unheeded.  It  is  not  till  substances  larger  than  or 
dinary  are  in  question  that  the  suffering  com 
mences,  and  warns  us  to  remove  by  other  means 
what  the  usual  action  of  the  apparatus  is  unable, 
to  expel.  Notwithstanding  that  the  lid  may  be 
moved  at  the  bidding  of  the  will,  the  mind  cannol 
exert  itself  for  the  protection  of  its  principal  inlet 
and  take  up  the  function  which,  when  inherent  ii 
the  injured  nerve,  was  exerted  so  incessantly 
effectually,  and  so  imperceptibly.  In  the  casei 
hich  came  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Charles  Bell 
the  person  winked  if  a  hand  was  waved  before  tb 
eye,  for  the  danger  which  then  menaced  was  om 
which  is  revealed  to  us  through  the  sense  of  vision 
but  no  mental  impulse  prompted  a  similar  move 
ment  to  rescue  the  sight  from  the  destruction  whicl 
impended  through  the  lost  sensibility  of  the  oute 
membrane  to  touch.  It  is  impossible  to  reflec 
without  wonder  upon  the  number  and  complica 
tion  of  the  involuntary  operations  which  are  thu 
going  on  in  the  body,  and  which  are  indispensabl 
to  its  life.  The  heart  ceaselessly  expands  ant 
contracts,  the  lungs  play,  the  stomach  digests,  tb 
glands  secrete;  and  all  this  surprising  mechanisn 
and  chemistry  proceeds  with  such  quietness,  and  i 
so  self- sustained,  that  sleep  is  neither  disturbed  b; 
it  nor  stops  it.  If  the  vital  system  had  been  de 
pendent  on  the  superintendence  of  the  mind,  ou 
attention  could  not  have  been  diverted  from  it  fo 
a  minute;  all  our  care  must  have  been  concentratet 
on  the  working  of  our  bodily  organs,  and  all  ou 
care  would  still  have  been  insufficient.  The  com 
pleteness  of  the  contrivance  often  conceals  it  frot 
our  observation ;  and  how  few  there  are  who  " 
ever  reflected  that  they  would  be  stone-blind  unles 
the  membrane  of  the  eye  had  been  endued  with 
property  which  excited  them  constantly  to  wink ! 

The  adaptation  of  the  structure  and  senses  c 
animals  to  their  mode  of  existence  has  been  tra 
by  naturalists  in  a  thousand  particulars.     The  de  '^ 
sign  in  them,  as  in  us,  has  a  palpable  reference  t 
its  end,  which  in  other  words  is  to  say  that  crea  j| 
tive  wisdom  is  never  at  fault  and  is  perfect  in  ever 
link  of  the  chain.     This  alone  must  satisfy  us  tha 
pain  can  be  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  that, 
it  has  been  diversely  distributed  over  the  body  c 
man  in  the  manner  which  his  safety  and  comfor 
requires,  so  it  must  be  meted  out  to  each  order  o 
beings  in  the  degree  which  consorts  with  their  po  j' 
sition  in  the  world.     The  ground  is  almost  aliv 
with   the  common  earth-worm.     ^Yherever  moul, 
is  turned  up,  there  these  sappers   and  miners  a^^j 
turned  up  with  it.     They  are  nature's  ploughmei , 
They  bore  the  stubborn  soil  in  every  direction,  ani 
render  it  pervious  to  air,  rain,  and   the   fibres  c 
plants.     Without  these  auxiliaries  "  the  farmer, 
says   Gilbert  "White,  "  would   find   that   his   Ian 
would  become  cold,  hard-bound,  and  sterile."     Th 
green  mantle  of  vegetation  which  covers  the  earl 
is  dependent  upon  the  worms  which  burrow  in  th 
bowels  of  it.     What  conveys  a  more  definite  ide  i^^ 
of  the  magnitude  of  their  operations,  they  are  pel 
petually  replenishing  the  upper  soil,  and  coverin 
with  soft  and   fine   material  a  crust  which  befoi 
was  close  and  ungenial.     They  swallow  a  quantit 
of  earth  with  their  food,  and  having  extracted  \\  J| 
nutriment  they  eject  the  remainder  at  the  outlet  <  j 
their  holes.     This  refuse    forms    the    worm-casi 
which   are   the   annoyance  of  the   gardener,   wL  ^ 
might  be  reconciled  to  them  if  he  were  aware  th»  ^ 
the  depositors  save  him  a  hundred  times  more  Ii  ^ 
hour  than  they  cause.     Mr.  Charles  Darwin  1^  i^^ 
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hown  that  in  thirteen  years  a  field  of  pasture  was  skin  is  punctured  ;  and  if  the  animal  is  divided  in 
overed  to  a  depth  of  three  inches  and  a  half  with:  two,  the  lower  portion  can  be  roused  into  activity 
he  mould  discharged  from  their  intestines,  and  in)  as  well  as  the  upper.  If  the  head  of  a  frof  be 
nother  case  the  layer  they  had  accumulated  in  t  cut  off,  it  will  leap  when  the  feet  ;ire  pinched  j'and 
ighty  years  was  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  if  the  back  or  abdomen  is  irritated,  will  push  with 
bick.  They  therefore  play  a  most  important  part  its  legs  as  though  it  were  impatient  of  the  treat- 
1  the  cconomj'  of  vegetation,  and  wo  see  why  they  ment,  and  desired  to  remove  the  cause.  The  iras- 
3em  throughout  the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  the  cible  insect  called  the  Mantis  religiosa,  or  praying 
erformance  of  their  functions  they  are  exposed  to  Mantis,  from  the  attitude  it  assumes  in  seizing  its 
lore  incessant  injury  than  any  other  creatures,  prey,  will,  when  headless,  wound  with  its  cjaws 
lut  by  the  hoe,  the  spade,  the  scarifier,  and  the  the  finger  which  touches  them.  If  a  centipede, 
lough,  every  implement  of  tillage  is  to  them  an  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  is  sliced  into  several  lencths, 
istrument  of  mutilation.  They  are  the  prey  in  the  action  of  the  feet  continues  in  each,  and  cal'ries 
ddition  of  innumerable  enemies.  The  voracious  forward  the  fragments.  Both  the  halves  of  a  leech 
lole  invades  them  in  their  own  domain.  The  which  has  been  cut  in  two,  continue  to  snim  in  the 
irush  taps  aud  vibrates  the  earth,  which  appa-  water;  and  when  one  of  these  creatures  has  been 
;ntly  leads  them  to  imagine  that  their  under-  deprived  of  its  head  and  tail,  the  trunk  will  retain 
round  foe  is  approaching,  and  makes  them  hurry  an  apparent  vitality  for  several  months.  But  the 
ith  the  celerity  of  fear  almost  into  the  bill  of  the  movements  of  decapitated  animals  must,  like  the 
ird,  aud  are  instantly  swallowed  alive.  The  om-  movements  in  the  limbs  of  a  human  beino-  where 
ivorous  pig  docs  not  disdain  to  eat  them  with  the  the  connection  with  the  brain  is  destroyed,  be  ex- 
;her  products  of  the  soil  he  turns  up  with  his  clusively  due  to  the  physical  functions  of  the 
lout.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  notions  we  nerves,  and  not  at  all  to  feelings  which  can  have 
ame  of  the  Deity,  and  the  evidence  with  which  no  existence  apart  from  the  mind.  A  slice  cut 
iture  abounds  of  his  benevolence,  to  suppose  that  from  the  middle  of  a  centipede  can  have  no  more 
!  endowed  worms  with  a  wonderful  tenacity  of  power  of  perception  than  the  amputated  leg  of  a 
fe,  and  placed  them  where  they  were  liable  in  a  man.  The  contrary  supposition  would  indeed  re- 
igular  degree  to  wounds  and  depredation,  and  quire  us  to  assume  that  a  centipede  must  be  com- 
!t  rendered  them  as  sensitive  to  pain  as  the  higher  pounded  of  half  a  hundred  distinct  individuals, 
der  of  animals.  The  truths  of  physiology  and  every  one  of  which  possessed  a  separate  conscious- 
'e  researches  of  naturalists  confirm  the  conclusion  ness.  The  consequences  involved  in  the  notion 
Dm  the  general  dispensations  of  Providence.  seem  not  to  have  struck  many  intelligent  persons, 

;The  writhings  of  the  worm  are  apt  to  be  taken  who  fancied  that,  when  the  bits  of  an  eel  which 
*the  casual  observer  as  the  measure  of  its  agony,  was  skinned  and  disembowelled,  as  well  as  divided 
\t  movements  are  an  uncertain  indication  of  suf-  into  a  score  or  more  pieces,  jumped  from  the  frv- 
'•ing.  In  the  diseases  which  ^ect  the  spine  of  ing-pan,  it  was  the  intolerable  agony  of  being 
m,  the  part  of  the  body  which  has  lost  its  com-  grilled  which  prompted  the  act.  Even  Southey 
mication  with  the  brain,  and  by  consequence  its  enumerates  among  the  cruelties  of  the  kitchen, 
ling  and  power  of  voluntary  action,  is  never-  that  we  cook  carp,  which,  he  says,  "  after  having 
less  capable  of  convulsive  and  unconscious  been  scaled  and  gutted,  will  sometimes  leap  out  of 
)vements,  for  these  can  be   carried  on   through  the  stew-pan." 

agency  of  the  nerves  and  spinal  cord.  The  upper  portion  of  a  worm  which  has  been 
hat  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  is  a  nerve  of  chopped  in  two,  is  still,  however,  under  the  govern- 
isation  to  run  from  the  skin  to  the  spine,  and  a  ment  of  its  brain,  and  retains  its  consciousness, 
rve  of  motion  to  extend  from  the  spine  to  the  Nevertheless  a  considerable  step  has  been  made  in 
les.  Then  when  the  nerve  of  sensation  is  ir-  the  argument  when  it  is  shown  that  the  degree  of 
ited,  the  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  spinal  feeling  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  amount  of  the 
and  thence  to  the  nerve  of  motion,  which  motion.  This  fact  established,  there  is  nothing  to 
npels  the  muscles  to  contract.  But  though  the  interfere  with  the  inference  that  the  perceiving 
;ient  sees  the  motions,  he  can  neither  feel  nor  power,  of  whatever  kind,  will  be  small  in  propor- 
trol  them  in  extreme  cases,  and  has  no  more  tion  to  the  want  of  development  in  the  nervous  or- 
Ure  in  what  is  going  on  than  if  he  were  the  spec-  gans  of  perception.     Now  the  brain  of  a  worm  is 

of  an  exceedingly  humble  kind,  consisting  of  two 
small  cephalic  lobes,  which  are  wanting  in  all  the 
parts  and  attributes  which  distinguish  the  higher 
classes  of  animals.  Were  there  no  other  indica- 
tion, the  physiologist  would  at  once  determine  that 
its  conduct  when  wounded  did  not  announce  the 
same  excess  of  pain  as  would  give  rise  to  similar 
contortions  in  man,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  twisting  motion  is  natural  to  the  worm, 
and  is  excited  by  the  gentlest  touch.  The  further 
results  which  ensue  from  the  injuries,  appear  to 
complete  the  proof  that  the  writhings  are  stimu- 
lated by  an  amount  of  feeling  very  far  short  of 
the  intolerable  anguish  they  might  lead  us  to  infer. 


or  of  it  in  another  person.  A  man  who  was 
:ed  by  John  Hunter  whether  he  felt  the  irrita- 
which  was  agitating  his  limbs,  replied,  "  No, 
but  you  see  my  legs  do."  Dr.  Carpenter  who 
ords  the  circumstance,  quotes  instances  in  which 
loss  of  sensibility  was  incomplete,  when  the 
nulus  of  which  the  patient  was  unconscious  ex- 
id  more  violent  contractions  than  the  stimulus  of 
ich  the  effects  could  penetrate  to  the  brain.  A 
ther  passed  lightly  over  the  instep,  though  un- 
gave  rise  to  jerks  in  the  limb  which  far  ex- 
led  in  vehemence  the  movements  produced  by 
king  and  pinching,  which  were  sufficiently  acute 
30  perceived  by  the  subject  of  the  experiment, 
e  cognizance  which  the  mind  had  of  the  greater 
tation  probably  enabled  it  to  exercise  a  con- 
lining  control  which  was  wanting  when  the  ap- 
jation  to  the  skin  was  too  slight  to  be  felt ;  but 
atever  be  the  explanation,  the  fact  is  undoubted, 
t  the  very  absence  of  feeling  may  cause  an  ag- 
vation  of  muscular  convulsions.  This  pheno- 
aon  in  man,  of  whose  sensations  we  can  obtain 
rtain  knowledge,  is  a  key  to  many  of  the  ner- 
\  motions  of  brutes.  The  body,  says  Doctor 
■kes,  of  a  decapitated  lizard  will  writhe  when  the 


No  more  authoritative  account  can  be  given  of 
the  process  [by  which  a  dissevered  worm  is  made 
whole]  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  lectures 
of  Professor  Owen  on  "  Comparative  Anatomy," 
a  work  surprising  both  for  its  range  and  its  origin- 
ality, though  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  titles  to 
fame  which  have  long  placed  our  distinguished 
countryman  at  the  head  of  his  own  vast  and  mag- 
nificent department  of  science. 

"A  worm  cut  in  two  was  found  to  reproduce  the 


tail  at  the  cut  extremity  of  the  cephalic  half,  and 
to  form  a  head  upon  the  caudal  moiety.  Bonnet 
progressively  increased  the  number  of  sections  in 
healthy  individuals  of  a  small  worm  or  uais,  which 
he  calls  Lumbricus  variegatus  ;  and  when  one  of 
these  had  been  so  divided  into  twenty-six  parts, 
almost  all  of  them  reproduced  the  head  and  tail, 
and  became  so  many  distinct  individuals.  The 
small  fresh- water  naids  show  great  power  of  repair 
and  reproduction.  There  are  some  species  found 
in  sand  or  mud,  such  as  those  that  stain  of  a  red 
colour  extensive  tracts  of  the  Thames  mud  at  low 
water,  which,  when  submerged,  habitually  protrude 
the  anterior  half  of  the  body,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  regular,  oscillating  movement.  Bonnet  cut 
off  the  head  of  one  of  the  naids  of  this  genus, 
which  was  soon  reproduced  ;  aud,  when  perfect,  he 
repeated  the  act,  and  again  as  often  as  the  head 
was  reproduced.  After  the  eighth  decapitation 
the  unhappy  subject  was  relea.sed  by  death  ;  the 
execution  took  effect,  the  reproductive  virtue  had 
been  worn  out.  Since  many  of  the  smaller  kinds 
of  naids  frequently  expose  a  part  of  their  body, 
the  rest  being  buried  in  the  earth,  both  they  and 
their  enemies  profit  by  the  power  of  restoration  of 
the  parts  which  may  be  bitten  off." — Oue?is  Lec- 
tures OH  Conipamlive  Anatomy,  Invertebrate  Ani- 
mals, p.  252. 


The  lord  Will  Provide. 

To  a  careless  reader,  the  expression,  "  Take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,"  is  a  very  strange  one. 
It  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  Bible ;  it  seems  to  contradict  the  calls  to  con- 
sideration and  thoughtfulnoss  which  abound  in  the 
Bible.  A  glance  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage removes  the  difficulty.  We  are  to  take  no 
anxious,  distressing  thoughts  respecting  our  future 
temporal  wants.  We  are  not  to  distress  ourselves 
by  anxiously  asking,  what  shall  we  eat?  or  what 
shall  we  drink  ?  or  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  T 
Our  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  we  have  need 
of  these  things,  and  will  provide  us  with  them  if  we 
follow  his  directions.  The  obedient  child  obeys  the 
directions  of  his  earthly  parent,  and  looks  to  him 
for  food  and  clothing.  He  has  confidence  that  his 
father  will  supply  his  wants.  When  told  to  go  aud 
labour  in  the  cornfield,  he  does  not  spend  a  part 
of  his  time  and  of  his  energies  in  indulging  anxious 
thoughts  respecting  the  supply  of  his  wants  for  the 
morrow. 

Now  our  heavenly  Father  has  work  for  every 
one  of  his  children;  He  says  to  every  one,  "Go 
ork  to-day  in  my  vineyard."  He  appoints  to 
every  one  his  own  work  ;  He  promises  to  every 
man  his  wages.  Bread  shall  be  given  him  ;  his 
water  shall  be  sure,  and  no  good  thing  will  be 
withheld  from  them  that  walk  uprightly.  He  that 
pared  not  his  own  Son,  but  freely  gave  him  up  for 
IS  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  freely  give  us 
all  things  ? 

By  his  promises  and  his  reasonings,  God  is 
pledged  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  do  his 
work,  and  put  their  trust  in  him.  We  are  to  give 
our  whole  attention  to  present  duty,  and  commit 
the  future  to  the  care  of  God.  He  will  never  see 
the  righteous  forsaken  ;  He  is  able  and  willing  to 
supply  all  their  wants;  He  may  not  give  them  all 
that  they  think  they  ought  to  have,  but  he  will 
give  them  all  that  infinite  love,  guided  by  infinite 

'sdom,  shall  think  they  oughj.  to  have. 

An  aged   man  was  met  by  one  whom   he   had 
not  seen  since  their  first  entrance  upon  the  active 
duties  of  life.     He  was  asked  if  he  had  secured  a 
competency.     His  reply  was,  "  I  have." 
Have  you  a  farm  V 
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THE    FRIEND. 


"  I  have  not." 

"  What  investments  have  you  made?" 

"  None.  I  have  brought  up  a  large  family.  My 
children  are  all  doing  well.  I  have  one  son  in  the 
ministry." 

"You  look  to  your  children  to  support  you, 
then?" 

"  I  trust  they  will  always  be  ready  to  help  me, 
if  I  should  need  their  help.  I  have  no  fear  of  com- 
ing to  want;  I  serve  a  Master  that  never  lets  his 
servants  want  anything  that  is  really  good  for 
them." 

The  aged  disciple  had  provided  for  the  future 
more  surely  than  he  could  have  done  by  any  in- 
vestments, even  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  lands  or  stock.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  every  christian  to  make  the  same  provision. 

In  like  manner  preparations  can  be  made  for 
future  trials.  They  are  not  the  result  of  chance ; 
they  will  come  when  God  sees  fit  to  send  them. 
We  cannot  avoid  them,  any  more  than  we  can 
avoid  death  ;  but  we  can  always  be  prepared  for 
them.  If  we  are  always  at  the  post  of  duty,  they 
cannot  take  us  at  a  disadvantage.  We  have  al- 
ways at  hand  the  promise,  "  As  thy  days,  so  shall 
thy  strength  be."— iV.  Y.  Observer. 

For  "  The  Friend. ' 

Christopher  Story. 
After  his  return  from  Scotland,  he  had  it  on  h: 
mind  to  visit  George  Fox  at  Swarthmore,  whom 
he  had  never  seen.  When  the  time  for  setting  out 
drew  near,  it  came  before  him  to  attend  meetings 
in  Westmoreland  and  in  the  dales  of  Yorkshire, 
and  he  and  his  companion  found  much  openness 
among  Friends.  In  Wensleydale  meeting  there 
was  such  brokenness,  that  on  saying  a  little,  he  sat 
down  in  silence,  and  after  a  time  it  opened  on  his 
mind  to  speak  of  the  Lord's  appearance  to  the 
prophet,  not  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  rushing 
wind,  but  in  the  still  small  voice.  From  thence 
they  went  to  Swaledale,  and  though  he  witnessed 
the  Lord's  comfortable  presence  and  life,  he  was 
under  much  exercise,  and  did  not  know  the  cause, 
He  thought  he  had  missed  his  way  in  coming  into 
those  parts,  and  that  if  he  did  not  grow  more  easy, 
he  would  return  home;  and  being  at  a  Friend's 
house,  he  walked  out  into  the  fields  before  meet- 
ing, and  through  inexperience  was  much  cast  down 
in  his  mind.  Richard  Robeson,  a  weighty  ancient 
Friend,  coming  to  the  house,  and  having  been  at 
their  meeting  the  day  before,  he  began  to  fear  he 
had  something  against  him  ;  for  he  had  come  on 
foot  six  miles,  which  he  had  not  done  for  several 
years.  He  resolved  that  whatever  he  might  have 
to  say  to  him,  he  would  take  it  well,  and  would 
say  but  little  if  he  could  help  it.  The  meeting  be- 
ing gathered,  Christopher  could  not  easily  forbear 
saying  what  opened  upon  his  mind,  in  the  spring 
of  love,  and  then  Richard  appeared  and  confirmed 
what  he  had  said,  and  was,  with  other  Friends, 
loving  and  kind.  After  all  this,  when  they  were 
parted,  he  was  again  brought  under  exercise  as 
much  as  before,  and  being  Sixth-day,  they  intend- 
ed to  go  to  Masham  meeting  on  First-day,  but  on 
tbe  way  he  concluded,  if  he  was  not  more  easy,  he 
\yould  appoint  no  more  meetings,  but  would  go 
home.  On  sitting  down  in  the  meeting,  he  found 
tlie  Lord  was  near,  to  supply  those  who  placed 
their  dependence  upon  him  ;  and  when  he  had  de- 
livered what  was  on  his  mind,  Robert  Lodge  said 
on  this  wise : — "  It  is  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
old,  when  the  priests  of  God  T>'ent  rpourning  be 
tween  the  porch  and  the  altar,  not  because  of  their 
sins,  but  becaijse  of  the  sins  pf  the  people ;  and 
now  many  are  made  to  go  mourning  between  meet- 
ing and  meeting,  not  for  anything  they  have  done. 


but  for  the  sake  of  others."  This  relieved  him 
greatly,  and  he  was  helped  on  his  way,  for  which 
he  says,  "  the  Lord  shall  have  the  praise."  It 
shows  in  some  degree  the  humiliating  plunges 
which  the  careful  minister  of  Christ  has  to  expe- 
rience, to  keep  him  little  in  his  own  sight,  and 
watchful,  depending  on  the  Lord  for  help ;  and 
also  it  proves  his  Masters  unfailing  regard  for  his 
poor  servants,  supplying  them  with  comfort  both 
instrumentally  and  by  the  immediate  consolations 
of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Taking  meetings  on  the  way,  he  came  to  Swarth- 
more on  Seventh-day,  and  was  at  their  meeting  on 
First-day,  where  were  George  and  Margaret  Fox 
and  four  of  her  daughters,  all  very  loving  and 
kind.  When  they  were  parting,  George  exhorted 
him  to  keep  to  the  Grace,  and  he  would  grow. 
He  returned  home,  having  some  meetings  on  the 
way,  and  remained  there  through  the  winter. 
As  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  London  approach- 
ed, he  felt  drawn  to  attend  it,  but  supposing  there 
were  many  ancient  Friends  in  the  county,  bet- 
ter qualified,  he  was  unwilling  to  speak  of  it. 
At  the  county  meeting,  which  was  of  the  nature  of 
a  Quarterly  Meeting,  but  held  oftener,  inquiry  was 
made  of  all  the  particular  meetings,  who  intended 
to  go  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  none  replied  but 
John  Banks.  When  the  meeting  was  near  over, 
and  he  perceived  that  Friends  were  desirous  that 
another  at  least  should  go,  he  got  a  Friend  to  tell 
J.  Banks  if  he  would  accept  him  for  compa 
he  would  offer  his  services  to  the  meeting ;  he  told 
Christopher  if  he  had  a  desire  to  go,  he  was  satis- 
fied he  should  accompany  him,  but  would  not  draw 
him.  They  had  several  meetings  on  their  way  to 
London,  in  which  John  Banks  had  good  service, 
and  he  was  well  satisfied  with  this  experienced 
Friend's  company.  This  Yearly  Meeting  was  held 
in  1679,  and  was  the  first  Christopher  attended.  He 
says,  ''  it  was  a  good  and  glorious  meeting  to  me, 
and  many  more,  who  were  wet  plentifully  with  the 
dew  of  heaven.  That  which  confirmed  us  the 
more  was,  to  see  the  aged  and  the  young  keep  their 
places  in  humility,  endued  with  heavenly  wisdom, 
that  nothing  which  tended  to  strife  and  contention 
could  appear  without  rebuke,  in  order  that  love, 
unity  and  concord  might  be  maintained  in  the 
churches  of  Christ;  after  the  meeting  was  over, 
Friends  parted  in  great  love  and  unity."  They 
had  a  decided  testimony  against  divisions  and  rup- 
tures among  Friends  at  that  day,  and  laboured 
fervently  to  maintain  unbroken  the  love  of  the 
brethren  and  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  as  the  primitive  church  did  in  the  Apostles' 
days.  It  was  among  the  bitterest  afflictions  the 
early  Friends  endured,  to  see  parties  rising  to 
divide  and  throw  into  confusion  the  newly  forming 
Society. 

Christopher  Story  and  J.  Banks  went  towards 
Bristol  and  had  many  good  meetings,  and  on  their 
return  to  Cumberland,  calling  at  Swarthmore,  he 
says,  "  We  had  George  Fox's  company,  who  in- 
quired of  affairs  among  Friends,  and  of  our  tra- 
velling from  place  to  place  where  the  separatists 
dwelt.  [They  were  the  party  who  left  the  Society 
with  Wilkinson  and  Story,  in  consequence  of  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  discipline.]  John  Banks 
gave  him  a  full  account,  and  of  what  openness 
there  was  in  places  where  we  came,  to  hear  Truth's 
testimony  declared."  In  1682,  he  visited  some 
parts  of  the  west  of  Yorkshire,  in  which  persecu- 
tion was  carrying  on,  and  hearing  that  Friends  in 
Dent  had  sufl'ered  much,  he  felt  some  hesitation  in 
going  there,  lest  he  might  increase  their  sufferings  ; 
but  not  being  able  to  feel  peace  without  it,  he  con- 
cluded to  go,  though  he  and  his  companion  were 
told  they  might  expect  a  prison,  as  a  warrant  was 


broad  signed  by  several  justices  to  apprehend  any 
strangers  they  found  preaching  in  Friends'  meet- 
ings, upon  suspicion  of  being  Jesuits.  When  they 
came  into  the  Dale,  Friends  and  others  were  going 
to  meeting,  and  they  told  them  they  were  come  in 
love  to  visit  them,  but  it  was  with  some  concern 
lest  they  should  be  fined  on  their  account ;  but  they 
answered,  there  was  nothing  in  that,  for  they  were 
fined  already  more  than  they  had  goods  to  pay 
with.  They  went  to  the  meeting,  and  after  some 
time  his  companion  stood  up  and  had  good  service 
but  before  he  had  finished,  several  constables  came 
in  and  commanded  him  to  go  with  them.  Of  this 
he  took  but  little  notice,  and  some  Friends  pre- 
vailed with  them  to  forbear  a  little,  and  they  went 
out  awhile,  but  came  in  again  and  ordered  him  tc 
go  with  them  by  virtue  of  the  said  warrant.  Aftei 
some  discourse  they  dismissed  him  on  promise  o; 
two  Friends  that  he  would  meet  them  at  Dent  town 
next  morning.  Friends  continued  the  meeting  unti 
they  were  ready  to  part,  having  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity. Several  were  reached  and  tendered,  anc 
Ann  Knowles  was  convinced  and  continued  ai 
honest  Friend.  This  must  have  been  a  cheering 
reward  for  their  faithfulness. 

For  "The Friend. 

The  Califotniaii  Woodpecker. 

"  Cassins'  Birds  of  America''  contains  an  inte 
resting   account  of  this  curious  bird,  portions 
which  we  extract  as  follows  : — 

"  Several  species  of  woodpeckers  have  hac 
ascribed  to  them  the  habit  of  accumulating  store, 
of  provisions  in  anticipation  of  the  approach  o 
winter,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  this  beinj 
done  by  any  American  species,  except  that  nov 
before  us.  For  it  we  can  claim  this  degree  of  in 
stinctive  prudence  on  undoubted  evidence,  anc 
shall  have  the  pleasure,  in  the  present  article,  o 
laying  before  our  readers  an  account  of  it,  whic 
is  not  only  a  remarkable  illustration  of  instinct 
but  shows  a  singular  method  of  mechanical  pre  « 
paration  and  management.  '' 

"  Our  valued  friends  John  G.  Bell  of  New  York  H 
and  Dr.  A.  L.  Heerman  of  Philadelphia,  both  c 
whom  have  made  extended  visits  to  California  fo 
the  purpose  of  investigating  its  natural  history 
found  this  woodpecker  very  abundant  in  all  th 
parts  of  that  country  which  either  of  them  visited 

"  The  former  gentleman  has  had  the  kindness  t 
inform  us  that  he  considers  it  by  far  the  most  es 
tensively  diffused  and  common  woodpecker  of  ths 
country.     He  represents  it  as  somewhat  dispose 
to  gregariousness  in  its  habits,  and  has  frequentl 
seen  individuals  on  the  same  tree  so  numerous  an 
so  close  together,  that  several  might  have  bee 
killed  at  a  single  discharge.     According  to  J.  G 
Bell,  its  note  very  considerably  resembles  that 
the  red-headed  woodpecker,  which  it  much  resen; 
bles   also   in  flight  and   other  general  character,' 
*     *     *     The  account  given  by  Dr.  Heerman 
this  bird  is  of  a  highly  interesting  character,  an 
he  has   identified,  for  the  first  time,  the  species  (p 
woodpecker,  of  which,  previously  nothing  could  I 
made  out  from  the  statements  of  travellers  respecl 
iug  a  bird  which  possessed  the  provident  and  cur 
ous  instinct  of  storing  away  a  supply  of  food  fc 
the  winter  in  holes  made  for  that  purpose  in  tl 
bark  of  trees.     His  remarks  are  in  his  "  Notes 
the  Birds  of  California  observed  during  a  residenc  pai 
of  three  years  in  that  country,"  published  in  tl  Hi 
Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural   Sciences  i  lot 
Philadelphia,   vol.   2,   page  270,  from  which  m  eoi 
transcribe  the  following  : —  II 

"  '  This  is  the  noisiest  and  most  abundant  of  tl  lei 
woodpeckers  of  California.     Perched  on  the  toj 
most  branch  of  a  tree,  it  darts  suddenly  into  tl 
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air  in  pursuit  of  an  insect,  and  having  secured  its 
object,  soon  again  returns  to  the  same  place,  only 
to  renew  this  manoeuvre  in  a  few  moments.  In  the 
fall  season  this  species  is  busily  engaged  in  digging 
small  holes  in  the  bark  of  the  pines  and  oaks,  to 
receive  acorns,  one  of  which  is  placed  in  each  hole, 
and  is  so  tightly  fitted  or  driven  in,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  extracted.  Thus  the  bark  of  a  large 
pine,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  will  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  closely  studded  with  brass-nails, 
the  heads  only  being  visible.  These  acorns  are 
thus  stored  in  large  quantities,  and  serve  not  only 
the  woodpecker  during  the  winter  season,  but  are 
trespassed  on  by  the  jays,  mice  and  squirrels. 

"  '  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  dug  out  in  the  body 
of  a  tree,  and  is  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in 
depth.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  pure 
white.'" 

The  following  graphic  and  intelligent  account, 
to  the  same  purpose,  is  from  Kelly's  Excursion  to 
California,  and  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of  an  ex- 
cellent observer  and  an  agreeable  writer : — 

"  In  stripping  oif  the  bark  of  this  tree,  I  ob- 
served it  to  be  perforated  with  holes,  larger  than 
those  which  a  musket  ball  would  make,  shaped 
with  the  most  accurate  precision,  as  if  bored  under 
the  guidance  of  a  rule  and  compass,  and  many  of 
them  filled  inost  neatly  with  acorns.  Earlier  in 
the  season  I  had  remarked  such  holes  in  most  of 
;all  the  softer  timber,  but  imagining  that  they  were 
caused  by  wood  insects,  I  did  not  stop  to  examine 
[or  inquire,  but  now  finding  them  studded  with 
iacorns,  firmly  fixed  in,  which  I  knew  could  not 
|have  been  driven  there  by  the  wind,  I  sought  for 
an  explanation,  which  was  practically  given  me  by 
Captain  S 's  pointing  out  a  flock  of  wood- 
peckers, busily  and  noisily  employed  in  the  provi- 
dent task  of  securing  the  winter's  provision.  For 
it  appears  that  this  sagacious  bird  is  not  all  the 
time  thriftlessly  engaged  in  '  tapping  the  hollow 
beech  tree"  for  the  mere  idle  purpose  of  empty 
sound,  but  spends  its  summer  season  in  picking 
these  holes,  in  which  it  lays  its  stores  of  food  for 
the  winter,  where  the  elements  can  neither  affect 
nor  place  it  beyond  their  reach,  and  it  is  regarded 
as  a  sure  omen  that  the  snowy  period  is  approach- 
ing when  these  birds  commence  stowing  away  their 
acorns,  which  otherwise  might  be  covered  by  its 
lall.  I  frequently  have  paused  from  my  chopping, 
to  watch  them  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the 
icorns  in  their  bills,  half  clawing,  half  flying 
iround  the  tree,  and  have  admired  the  adroitness 
with  which  they  tried  it  at  different  holes,  until 
■hey  found  one  of  its  exact  calibre  ;  when  insert- 
ng  the  pointed  end,  they  tapped  it  home  most  art- 
tically  with  the  beak,  and  flew  down  for  another. 

"  But  the  natural  instinct  of  this  bird  is  even 
Tiore  remarkable  in  the  choice  of  the  nuts,  which 
ire  invariably  found  to  be  sound,  whereas  it  is  an 
itter  impossibility  in  selecting  them  for  roasting, 
;o  pick  up  a  batch  that  will  not  have  a  large  por- 
ion  of  them  unfit  for  use,  the  most  smooth  and 
polished,  frequently  containing  a  large  grub  gene- 
rated within.  Even  the  wily  Digger  Indian,  with 
ill  his  craft  and  experience,  is  unable  to  arrive  at 
mything  like  an  unerring  selection,  while  in  a  large 
bag  full,  that  we  took  from  the  bark  of  our  log,  there 
ivas  not  one  containing  the  slightest  germ  of  de- 
lay. These  woodpeckers  never  encroach  on  their 
sacked  stores  until  all  the  nuts  on  the  surface  of 
Jie  ground  are  covered  with  snow,  when  they  re- 
sort to  those  in  the  bark,  and  peck  them  of  their 
Jontents,  without  removing  the  shell  from  the  hole. 
The  bark  of  the  pine-tree,  from  its  great  thick- 
aess,  and  the  ease  of  boring,  is  mostly  sought  for 
by  these  birds  as  their  granary  for  the  winter 


This  extraordinary  example  of  instinct  is  scarce- 
ly surpassed  by  any  other  which  has  been  observed 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
further  accounts  will  be  furnished  by  observers  in 
the  countries  which  it  inhabits,  respecting  the  bird 
which  is  endowed  with  such  interesting  and  unusual 
habits. 

This  bird  is  not  confined  to  California,  but  is 
also  said  to  be  common  in  the  woods  on  the  table- 
lands of  Mexico,  and  has  been  observed  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  tiara  calienie.  The  plumage  is 
brilliant,  a  glossy  greenish  black  predominating, 
and  varied  with  red,  yellow  and  white.  Size  of  a 
California  specimen  :  total  length  from  tip  of  bill 
to  end  of  tail,  about  9^  inches ;  wing  5| ;  tail  3^ 
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BIOGKAPHICAl  SKETCHES. 
Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN    KINSEY. 

John  Kinsey's  Account  of  his  Journey  to  Albany, 
and  the  Indian  Treaty  there,  in  1745. 

(Continued  from  page  301.) 

In  the  official  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Pennsylvania  to  Governor  Thomas,  it  is  recorded 
among  the  transactions  of  the  4th  of  the  Tenth  mo., 
"  The  Indians  of  five  of  the  Six  united  nations, 
in  number  about  four  hundred  and  sixty,  arrived 
the  same  day  ; — none  of  them,  Senecas ;  it  being, 
as  we  were  informed,  a  time  of  great  sickness  and 
mortality  among  them,  which  prevented  their  com- 
ing." 

JOURNAL.— Co«rm«erf. 

October,  tlie  5th. — A  little  before  twelve  this 
morning,  Joseph  Murray,  one  of  the  council,  came 
to  us,  and  acquainted  us  that  the  Indians  that  day 
at  twelve  were  to  wait  on  the  Governor;  that  it 
was  their  first  reception,  only  matter  of  ceremony, 
and  we  had  notice  given  us  to  the  end  we  might, 
if  we  thought  fit,  be  present.  He  also  mentioned 
to  us,  that  in  the  Governor's  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians, he  was  to  be  uncovered  ;  that  our  keeping 
our  hats  on  might,  by  them,  i.  e.,  the  Indians,  be 
misunderstood ;  and  therefore  he  was  desirous  we 
might  not  take  it  amiss  to  be  also  uncovered.  We 
agreed  to  wait  on  the  Governor  at  the  time  agreed 
on,  and  accordingly  accompanied  by  Joseph  Mur- 
ray, did  so.  Before  the  Indians  came,  the  Governor 
came  down  stairs,  [I]  applied  to  Joseph  Murray 
to  be  better  informed  of  the  proposal  last  mentioned. 
To  which,  when  explained,  the  Governor  about 
that  time  coming  in,  I  said  in  effect  as  follows  : 
That  our  not  pulling  off  our  hats  to  the  Governor, 
was  not  for  want  of  the  respect  due  to  one  in  his 
station,  but  from  principle ;  that  I  had  had  the 
honour  of  speaking  in  courts  both  before  divers  of 
his  predecessors,*  and  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  my 
hat  was  taken  off,  and  sometimes  not,  which  gave 
me  no  kind  of  offence ;  but  that  the  present  case 
differed.  There,  as  I  was  an  attendant  on  courts 
which  thought  it  fitting  to  be  done,  they,  I  con- 
ceived, had  a -right  to  order  my  hat  to  be  taken 
off.  But  in  the  present  case,  either  it  must  be 
done  by  our  own  assent,  or  by  the  direction  of  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  By  our  own  assent,  as  we 
were  otherwise  conscientiously  persuaded,  at  least 
I  was,  it  could  not  be,  and  to  be  done  by  directions 
from  the  Governor  of  New  York,  was  allowing  a 
superiority  between  colonies,  independent  of  each 
other,  which  he  had  not  aright  toclaim  in  this  treaty. 
Therefore  I  proposed  as  an  expedient  that  he, 
the  Governor,  might  also  treat  with  his  hat  on.   But 

*  The  Provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  had 
b  )lh  been  uijder  one  GoYernor. 


the  Indians  attending,  and  the  time  for  their  recep- 
tion being  past,  as  we  had  not  had  time  to  consider 
it,  and  the  reception  being  matter  of  ceremony 
only,  we,  that  is,  Isaac  Norris  and  myself,  would 
withdraw  for  that  time.  We  accordingly  withdrew, 
and  took  a  walk  on  the  meadow  southward  of  the 
town,  on  the  river  side. 

In  this  walk  we  had  much  discourse  on  the 
subject,  in  which  at  first  Isaac  Norris  seemed  in- 
clinable to  permit  our  hats  to  be  taken  off,  urging 
to  this  effect,  that  it  might  be  said  the  Governor 
assumed  no  superiority  ;  that  he  was  bare  himself, 
and  directing  us  to  be  uncovered,  was  putting  us 
only  on  an  equality  with  himself. 

1  remarked,  in  effect,  amongst  other  things,  we 
were  in  the  present  case  to  be  considered  as  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  supposing  him  present, 
and  either  from  principle  or  opinion,  would  treat 
with  his  hat  on.  He  had  equal  right  to  judge  with 
the  Governor  here  ;  and  to  direct  his  hat  off,  would 
be  an  insult  upon  him.  That  it  was  a  part  of  our 
instructions  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  sufl'er 
any  diminution  of  the  honour  or  interest  of  our 
Province.  That  such  an  act  of  the  Governor  would 
be  assuming  over  us  a  power  he  had  not, — would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Province,  and 
what  by  no  means  we  ought  to  accede  to.  'That 
though  the  Governor  himself  might,  if  here,  make 
it  his  choice  to  be  uncovered,  yet  as  we  were  prin- 
cipled against  it,  and  it  eould  not  be  done  without 
our  consent,  to  suffer  it  to  be  done  by  order,  wa.s 
plainly  giving  up  the  equality  we  had  a  right  to 
claim  in  the  present  treaty.  That  we  were  fully 
satisfied  from  what  we  had  already  heard  that  the 
Indians  were  our  friends,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  whether  we  treated  with  them  at 
this  time,  or  the  next  year,  at  Philadelphia.  But  if 
we  did,  we  had  a  right  to  treat  as  free  agents,  and 
if  this  was  denied  us,  it  would  not  be  for  the  honour 
of  the  Province  to  tteat  at  all.  Not  to  treat,  except 
on  our  own  terms,  would  be  a  saving  so  much  mo- 
ney to  the  Province.  That  the  only  expedient  left, 
was  treating  separately,  or  not  to  treat  at  all. 

The  result  of  our  conference  was,  we  both  agreed 
it  fit,  either  to  treat  on  our  own  terms  and  man- 
ner, or  not  at  all. 

Being  this  day  to  dine  with  the  Governor  and 
council,  and  others  at  the  patroon's,  I  before  din- 
ner took  an  opportunity  of  proposing  the  expedient 
of  a  separate  treaty,  which  he  [the  Governor]  did 
not  disapprove,  but  mentioned  some  suspicions  they 
had  of  the  Albany  commission  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  the  necessity  of  some  measures  to  inquire  into 
their  conduct,  in  which  our  assistance,  and  that  of 
the  other  commissioners  was  desired.  To  this  I 
replied,  if  we  could  be  of  any  service  in  that  affair, 
we  should  be  willing. 

October  6th,  p.  m. — This  evening  we  received  a 
message  from  the  Governor  by  his  Secretary,  de- 
siring to  know  at  what  time  we  should  be  willing 
to  confer  with  a  committee  of  his  council,  either 
alone,  or  with  the  commissioners  of  the  other  colo- 
nies, all  now  arrived,  to  wit : 

Fbr  the  Massachuset  s. 

John  Wendal,  one  of  the  Council. 

John  Stoddart,  ^ 

Samuel  Wells,  V  Assembly  men. 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  ) 

For  GoJmeciicut. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Wolcott. 

Colonel  Stanley. 

To  which  message  we  agreed  to  send  an  answer 
in  the  morning. 

Oct.  "Ith,  A.  M. — We  sent  a  message  by  James 
Head  to  the  Governor's  Secretary,  to  let  him  know 
we  would  meet  the  New  York  counsellors  at  a 
quarter  after  ten ;  that  we  chose  our  first  confer- 
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enoe  should  be  separate.  The  Council  returned 
answer,  they  would  meet  us  at  the  time  we  ap- 
pointed. 

We  accordingly  went,  but  the  commissioners  of 
the  other  colonies  coming  in,  prevented  our  saying 
anything  separately.  Therefore  being  all  met,  the 
Council*  let  us  know  their  appointment  to  confer 
with  us  from  the  Governor  of  Is'ew  York,  to  know 
our  sentiments,  whether  we  were  inclined  to  treat 
with  the  Indians  separately,  or  whether  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  should  speak  jointly  for  the 
whole.  Stoddart  and  others  of  the  New  England 
Commissioners  were  of  opinion  our  joining  in  the 
treaty,  and  speaking,  would  have  most  weight.  I 
urged  that  it  would  be  of  no  greater  weight  tlian  a 
separate  speaking ;  that  we  had  divers  matters  in 
charge  which  related  to  our  own  government  only, 
not  proper  for  such  a  general  speech.  That  it 
would  require  much  time  to  settle  it,  [the  joint 
speech,]  and  with  difficulty  if  at  all  likely  to  be 
agreed  on.  But  it  was  urged  this  would  be  better 
judged  of  when  the  matters  of  which  the  speech 
was  intended  to  be  composed,  should  be  read.  The 
Council  of  New  York  offering  the  heads  of  that 
speech,  they  were  agreed  to  be  read. 

On  reading  it,  the  fourth  article  was  found  to  be 


that  the  Six  nations  should  be  urged  to 
satisfaction  for  two  men  killed  in  New  England  by 
Eastern  Indians,  and  put  on  declaring  war  with 
these  Indians,  and  told  that  the  governments  would 
support  them. 

To  this  article  I  objected,  that  we  could  not  join 
in  it.  That  it  was  necessary  the  Legislature  of 
each  Province  should  be  consulted  before  any  such 
declaration  could  be  made.  That  it  would  be  the 
means  of  drawing  the  war  nearer  to  us,  and  be 
prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  adjacent 
colonies,  especially  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  bor- 
ders. [It  appears  from  the  printed  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Commissioners,  that  they  urged  other 
reasons,  against  this  attempt  to  involve  the  Indians 
in  war.  Among  other  propositions  made  was,  that 
of  urging  the  Six  nations  to  demand  satisfaction 
for  the  murders  referred  to,  and  await  the  result. 
The  Massachusetts  Commissioners,  who  had  come 
determined  to  involve  the  whole  colonies  in  the 
warlike  measures  which  their  own  colony  had  en- 
gaged in,  objected  to  any  change  in  this  article.] 
At  length  it  was  agreed  we  should  treat  separately, 
and   Daniel  Horsmanden,  John  Stoddart,  Jacob 

Wendal,  and were  appointed  to  make 

an  essay  towards  the  speech  to  be  made  by  the 
other  colonics.  I  was  urged  to  be  present  [at  the 
framing  this  speech,]  but  conceiving  it  necessary 
one  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  prepared , 
[I  devoted  myself  to  this,]  and  Thomas  Laurence 
agreed  to  attend  their  committee,  which  adjourned 
until  4  p.  M. 

4  p.  M. — Other  affairs  intervening,  nothing  was 
further  done  by  the  committee  this  day. 

*  A  committee  of  them,  Joseph  Murray  and  Daniel 
Ilursmanden. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Potatoes —  Using  too  much  Seed. — B.  K.  Wil- 
liams, of  Coldwater,  Michigan,  states  that  he  has 
been  experimenting  upon  seed  potatoes  for  several 
years,  and  he  finds  that  one  quarter  of  the  seed 
generally  used  is  an  improvement.  From  one  to 
two  eyes  in  a  hill,  he  says,  will  produce  more  pota- 
toes, of  more  even  size,  and  less  subject  to  decay 
than  any  larger  ainount  of  seed.  We  think  our 
farmers  generally  have  been  tending  to  the  same 
theory  for  several  years,  although  they  have  not, 
perhaps,  carried  it  to  that  extent.  Our  English 
and  Irish  farmers  say  that  we  use  three  times  the 


seed  that  they  do,  and  that  as  a  consequence  we 
get  more  small  potatoes  and  less  large  ones  than 
they  do,  and  not  so  good  aggregate  crops. 

For  "  Tile  Friend." 

The  following  sentiments,  written  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago,  convey  useful  hints  for  any  period  of  our 
Society,  and  rather  strikingly  so  for  the  present 
state.  "  It  is  true  there  is  an  ineffectual  bemoan- 
ing, and  a  looking  the  wrong  way  for  help  ;  but 
there  is  also  a  time  and  a  season  and  a  freedom 
in  which  we  may  unbosom  ourselves  in  some  de- 
gree to  our  intimate  friends,  and  sometimes  not 
unprofitably,  deep  calling  unto  deep.  I  know  no 
better  way  than  diligently  to  keep  up  the  watch 
unto  prayer,  and  to  wait  in  simplicity  for  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  appear  in  its  own 
way  and  manner,  and  do  its  present  office,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  occasion,  for  manifold  is  the 
grace  of  God.  This,  with  a  faithful  discharge  of 
what  we  are  made  sensible  to  be  our  duty,  is  the 
way,  and  the  only  way,  for  us  to  gather  strength, 
and  get  the  better  of  our  many  infirmities,  both  of 
flesh  and  spirit.  It  may  sometimes  not  be  of  much 
use  any  way,  to  dwell  too  long  and  often  on  the 
contemplation  of  the  degenerate  state  of  our  reli- 
gions Society.  When  this  view  is  brought  before 
us  in  the  vision  of  light,  it  is  good,  it  is  productive 
of  humbling  baptism  in  sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed seed,  and  of  strong  cries  for  its  deliver- 
ance; but  if  we  look  at  this  declension  with  the 
eye  of  human  reason  only,  we  may  be  much  de- 
ceived, and  pierce  ourselves  with  sorrows  of  our 
own  making,  as  well  as  heat  ourselves  Tvith  sparks 
of  our  men  kindling.  There  may  be  many  of 
the  Lord's  anointed  at  present  hid  among  the  stuff, 
who,  when  they  are  in  due  time  brought  forth,  will 
appear  taller  by  the  head  and  shoulders  in  religious 
stature,  than  the  generality  of  their  brethren  ;  and 
many  goodly  personages,  who  are  like  eldest  bro- 
thers, and  heirs  apparent  in  the  family,  yet  are 
known  by  Him  who  sees  the  heart,  to  have  for- 
feited the  pre-eminence  of  tlieir  birth-right,  and 
not  to  merit  the  rank,  which  they  are  fond  to  as- 
sume. Let  us  make  it  our  principal  care  and  en- 
deavour, to  get  a  settlement  in  a  quiet  and  still 
habitation,  taking  diligent  heed  to  ourselves  that 
our  own  hatids  and  hearts  be  kept  clean,  and  sim- 
ply doing,  according  to  the  best  ability  afforded, 
that  little  portion  of  the  great  work,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  our  proper  business  ;  so  shall  we  wit- 
ness that  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which 
cannot  be  enjoyed,  but  as  our  obedience  keeps  pace' 
with  knowledge,  and  be  freed  from  a  numberless 
train  of  disquietudes  and  perplexities,  which  ever 
attend  a  negligent  or  partial  performance  of  our 
duties ;  growing  from  strength  to  strength,  and  in- 
creasing in  the  increase  of  good. 

"  Certainly  nothing  is  better  than  religion  for  use 
and  ornament.  If  it  be  the  will  of  the  Great  Dis- 
penser of  the  cup  of  life,  to  pour  out  many  pros- 
perous circumstances,  religion  preserves  in  the 
moderation,  and  gives  the  best  relish  to  the  sweets; 
if  trouble  and  adversity  be  mingled  in  a  great  de- 
gree, religion  supports  and  comforts,  sweetens  the 
potion  and  makes  it  salutary." 

The  simple  discharge  of  all  our  religious  duties 
is  much  preferable  to  many  ineffectual  bemoanings 
over  the  lapsed  state  of  Society ;  yet  no  true  Is- 
raelite can  refrain  from  mourning  over  the  degene- 
racy of  his  people.  ''  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 
for  they  shall  be  comforted  ;"  that  is  the  mourners 
in  Zion  who  are  not  living  at  ease,  but  drinking 
the  cup  of  suffering  in  sympathy  with  the  suffering 
seed.  But  while  it  is  necessary  to  wear  the  sack- 
cloth, let  it  be  much  kept  out  of  view,  and  show 
the  cheering  influences  of  heavenly  light  and  love 


upon  the  heart.  Remember  the  dear  young  people 
are  not  at  once  prepared  to  endure  much  hardness, 
and  they  may  conclude  that  religion  must  make  a 
gloomy  life,  if  they  see  experienced  professors, 
always  appearing  to  men  to  fast,  constantly  com- 
plaining of  the  little  good  effect  our  principles  have 
upon  us.  Religion  is  designed  to  make  us  cheer- 
ful and  happy  in  this  world,  and  by  its  regulating 
power,  prepares  us  for  a  better  one  to  come. 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

On   Selfishness. 

Selfishness  is  the  sum  and  source  of  all  crimes 
and  sin.  It  aims  at  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
happiness  by  centring  all  our  powers  of  doing 
good  within  ourselves,  and  directing  upon  the  hap- 
piness of  the  individual  all  those  capacities  of  min- 
istering enjoyment  which  would  otherwise  be  dif- 
fused among  many.  And  the  highest  happiness 
might  be  indeed  attainable  in  this  manner,  which 
is  almost  the  instinctive  suggestion  of  our  lower 
nature,  were  it  not  counter  to  the  principle  of  the 
Divine  economy.  As  all  other  sentient  beings  are 
but  the  creatures  of  the  breath  and  will  of  the 
Almighty,  it  follows  that  the  wills  and  individual- 
ity of  all  other  beings  must  needs  be  subordinated 
to  the  Supreme  will.  He  allows  no  other  being 
to  be  self-involved  or  self-sufficient.  He  being  the 
source  and  originator  of  all  others,  all  derivative 
beings  must,  to  sustain  the  Divine  harmony  of  the 
universe,  live,  each  for  all,  and  all  unto  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  Divine  will  and  pleasure.  Hence  it  is 
his  unchangeable  ordinance  that  no  happiness  flow- 
ing from  self-seeking  shall  be  real  or  permanent. 
The  teachings  of  that  revelation  by  which  we  are 
shown  the  only  way  to  the  highest  happiness  and 
reconciliation  with  him,  may  be  comprised  in  that 
word,  self-annihilation.  Of  it,  the  most  glorious 
example  was  that  act  which  was  the  beginning  of 
the  christian  dispensation  and  the  true  symbol  of 
that  which  must  take  place  in  every  soul  that  shall 
be  saved,  the  voluntary  f/eaZA  of  the  Son  of  Man  on 
the  cross.  The  taking  up  of  the  daily  cros.s — the 
putting  away  the  old  man — the  change  of  heart — 
the  death  unto  the  world — are  so  many  expressions 
of  the  one  idea  of  self-abnegation.  When  through 
grace  enabled  to  attain  this  wondrous  transforma- 
tion, we  are  new  creatures.  All  things  unto  us 
are  new  and  all  things  of  God.  Self  is  slain  with- 
in us ;  we  are  ready  to  suffer  the  whole  will  of  the 
Lord  upon  us,  and  his  Divine  will  is  become  our 
own.  We  are  thus  conformed  to  the  Divine  har- 
mony and  in  unity  with  the  Father,  and  with  tho 
spirits  of  all  just  men.  And  this  unity  is  spoken 
of  by  Christ,  where  he  says,  "  I  am  in  the  Father 
and  you  in  me  and  I  iti  you."  One  will,  that  of 
the  only  self-originated  and  self-sufficient  Being, 
then  reigns,  as  it  shmdd,  throughout  the  redeemed 
world  of  his  creatures. 

And  this  is  the  divinely  ordained  way,  the  only 
way  to  the  attainment  of  happiness.  How  indeed 
can  those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  the  source  of  all  lower  life,  imagine 
his  feeble  creatures  attaining  happiness  by  methods 
and  inventions  of  their  own,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  own  wills  ?  But  the  existence  of  our  lower 
natures  as  separate  beings,  implies  a  natural  indi- 
viduality and  separate  free-will.  He  has,  however, 
not  left  us  without  a  Witness  in  the  heart,  to  teach 
us  this  way,  so  incomprehensible  to  the  natural, 
unenlightened  mind,  of  attaining  happiness  through 
the  abnegation  of  that  free-will  and  the  death  of 
self. 

Selfishness,  on  the  contrary ;  that  which  seeks 
to  set  up  within  ourselves  a  separate  centre  of  the 
exercise  of  will  and  enjoyment  of  happiness — is 
the  source  of  all  the  misery  and  all  the  sin  of  man. 
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jBj  it  Satan  fell.  He  sought  to  find  bis 
jaud  exercise  his  will  independently  of  the  Master 
jjf  life,  "to  make  himself  equal  with  God,"  and 
ithus  fell  from  the  Divine  harmony  and  from  hap- 


Self-seeking  is  the  origin  of  all  the  forms  of 
wrong-doing  and  sin.  There  is  no  crime  that  may 
not  be  traced  to  it,  immediately  or  ultimately.  A 
form  of  selfiisbness  very  pleasing  and  specious  to 
contemplate,  is  that  which  often  gives  rise  to  extra- 
jjrdinary  energy  and  enterprise  in  business.  "  If 
any  provide  not  for  his  own  house,"  saith  the  apo; 
tie,  "  he  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  But,  that  h 
i)our  for  the  meat  which  pcrisheth,  or  the  material 
DJessings  of  this  life,  iiwre  than  to  the  extent 
imited,  is  honourable  in  the  Divine  sight,  is  plainly 
iontradicted  by  such  labour  being  made  the  penal 
J  of  Adam's  tran.sgression  and  the  mark  of  hii 
all.  We  often  hear  quoted  by  those  who  admin 
-he  material  activity  of  the  present  day,  the  ex- 
jressions  "  the  divinity  of  labour,"  and  the  ancient 
ipophthegm  "  Laborare  est  orare,"  "  to  labour  is 
0  pray."  But  these  expressions  are  strangely  mis- 
ipplied  to  ordinary  labour.  Labour  for  the  good 
)f  others  and  the  glory  of  God,  (not  labour  to 
)uild  up  material  prosperity  and  accumulate  about 
IS  the  luxuries  of  life,)  such  labour  was  what  was 
iontemplated  by  the  ancient  author  of  the  saying, 
md  to  labour  in  that  sense  is  indeed  to  pray.  But 
hat  labour  which  seeks  to  grasp  unto  oneself  the 
jood  things  of  this  life,  the  rewards  of  its  ambi- 
lions,  to  achieve  what  is  called  an  "  enviable"  posi- 
ion  among  our  fellow-men,  at  the  expense,  as  it 
ilways  must,  directly  or  indirectly,  be,  of  those 
vho,  being  gifted  with  less  business  capacity  or  op- 
lortunities,  are  hindered  by  our  monopolizing  ef 
orts  from  attaining  a  simple  and  moderate  com- 
petency, if  such  labour  as  this  be  prayer  at  all,  it 
3,  as  being  an  appeal  to  the  selfishness  of  our  na- 
:ure,  only  one  step  removed  from  prayer  to  the  au- 
hor  of  evil. 

Of  all  the  manifestations  of  selfishness — all 
leing  sins — the  most  offensive  in  the  Divine  sight 
aay  be  inferred  to  be  pride,  the  pre-eminent  dis- 
inction  of  fallen  angels,  especially  that  pride  which 
3  the  worst,  as  being  the  most  unbecoming  to  a 
•eing  who  of  himself  is  but  lost,  spiritual  pride. 
let  there  are  few  sins  more  apt  to  beset  those 
/hose  wills  have  not  been  wholly  surrendered,  yet 
rho  have  once  known  something  of  religion,  and, 
;  may  be,  taken  up  the  cross  as  to  the  outward. 
t  was  this  that  in  the  Pharisees  of  old,  crucified 
he  Lord  of  life,  and  by  it  many  are  now  crucify- 
|ig  him  in  their  hearts,  where  he  once  reigned  in 
[art.  It  is  and  always  has  been  the  grievous  and 
Iminent  sin  of  highly  professing  bodies  of  Chris- 
lans,  bearing  as  its  bitter  fruit,  assumption;  a  sit- 
ng  in  the  judgment-seat  over  others,  instead  of 
Iver   our  own  hearts ;  uncharitable  judging   and 

il  speaking,  and  easiness  and  false  security  as  to 
ur  own  religious  state.  Such  a  prevalent  pride 
nd  false  security  speedily  brings  on  the  fatal  Lao- 
icean  lethargy;  and  that  community  in  which  are 
pparent  these  symptoms  of  a  state  so  repugnant 
)  that  which  is  pleasing  in  the  Divine  sight,  may 
ell  heed  the  solemn  warning  addressed  to  that 
lukewarm"  church,  "  Because  thou  sayest  I  am 
ch  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of 
oihing  ;  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched 
nd  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked  :  I 
Junsel  thee  to  buy  of  vie  gold  tried  in  the  fire, 
lat  thou  mayest  be  rich  ;  and  white  raiment  that 
lou  mayest  be  clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy 
akedness  do  not  appear,  and  anoint  thine  eyes 
ith  eye-salve  that  thou  mayest  see.  As  many  as 
love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten ;  be  zealous  therefore 
id  repent."  M. 


For  "The  Friend." 

It  is  not  agreeable  nor  generally  advisable,  to 
admit  into  "  The  Friend,"  criticisms  on  articles 
which  have  appeared  with  the  editorial  sanction, 
but  we  think  the  "  Beverie  on  a  gold-dollar"  must 
have  been  accepted  on  the  faith  of  former  very 
agreeable  and  unexceptionable  articles  from  the 
same  pen,  without  much  examination. 

It  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  manner  of 
some  of  the  "  Old  Humphrey"  sketches,  many  of 
which  were  very  racy  and  graceful,  and  the  train 
of  thought  seemed' often  to  arise  naturally  from 
some  little  incident  or  scene  in  nature,  but  even 
they  are  sometimes  far-fetched  and  over-wrought, 
and  savour  of  affectation.  Though  we  may  "  read 
sermons  from  stones,"  I  think  it  requires  care 
lest  we  overstep  the  bounds  of  good  taste  ;  and 
we  should  never  forget  the  reverence  which  is 
becoming  when  speaking  of  holy  things;  and  I 
fear  the  author  of  the  remarks  "  on  a  gold-dollar" 
has  not  sufficiently  borne  these  things  in  mind, 
when  speaking  of  some  of  the  points  she  has  dilated 
on.  But  the  part  which  struck  me  most  unpleasantly, 
is  the  following  paragraph,  "With  a  decjieidngfear 
and  uu-e  do  1  note  the  '  1 '  within  the  wreath  ;  for 
nothing  is  so  small  but  that  it  may  draw  the 
verent  mind  to  the  omniscient  and  omnipresent 
One,  in  whom  is  united  our  Creator  and  Judge, 
our  Redeemer  and  our  Comforter:"  thus  asso- 
ciating this  mere  numerical  mark  with  the  awful 
mystery  of  the  Godhead,  in  a  manner  which  seems 
almost  like  punning  on  solemn  things,  and  grab 
on  the  sense  of  true  reverence,  which  should  ever 
be  present  in  contemplating  or  speaking  of  these 
mysteries.  We  hope  that  hereafter  the  author 
will  more  carefully  consider  how  far  he  or  she  may 
be  under  a  feeling  of  true  concern  when  treating  of 
such  serious  subjects,  and  then  the  really  attractive 
style  in  which  they  are  adorned,  and  such  good 
matter  as  has  previously  been  received  from  the 
same  pen,  will,  I  doubt  not,  always  be  acceptable 
to  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

Emblem  of  Heaven.  —  0  what  cheerfulness, 
strength,  and  pleasure  did  the  primitive  christians 
reap  from  the  unity  of  their  hearts  in  the  way  and 
worship  of  God  !  Next  to  the  delight  of  immediate 
communion  with  God  himself,  there  is  none  like 
that  which  arises  from  the  harmonious  exercise  of 
the  graces  of  the  saints  in  their  mutual  duties  and 
communion  one  with  another.  How  are  their  spi- 
rits delighted  and  refreshed  1by  it !     What  a  lively 

mblem  is  there  of  heaven  !     The  courts  of  princes 

fford  no  such  delights.— i^/ave^. 
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imbuing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  another  for  a 
shght  offence,  and  condemn  in  unmeasured  terms 
those  who  recklessly  avenge  their  own  supposed  in- 
juries, instead  of  abiding  the  protection  and  judg- 
ment of  the  law  ;  proclaim  in  the  legislative  halls, 
or  sow  broadcast  over  the  land  through  the  public 
journals,  high-wrought  and  probably  false  state- 
ments of  insults  offered,  or  acts  of  aggression  per- 
petrated, in  language  intended  to  grate  most  harsh- 
ly on  national  pride,  and  with  comments  calculated 
to  stimulate  most  deeply  the  fierce  pa.s.sions  of  the 
multitude,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  to 
disregard  the  injustice  and  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
blindly  rush  into  its  savage  and  maddening  conflicts. 
We  have  sad  evidence  of  this  at  the  present  time. 

There  appears  to  have  been  several  instances  of 
American  vessels  being  visited  by  oflicers  from  the 
English  war-steamers,  stationed  around  Cuba  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  many  slavers  that 
are  so  frequently  lauding  their  wretched  cargoes 
on  the  shores  of  that  island  ;  and  in  some  instances 
the  subordinates  may  have  acted  with  rudeness 
and  impertinence ;  and  as  the  right  of  visitation 
and  search  has  always  been  refused  to  Great  Bri- 
tain by  the  United  States  Government,  and  as  the 
course  pursued  violates  national  rights  as  well  as 
wounds  the  national  pride,  the  matter  justly  claims 
the  temperate  interference  of  the  government. 

There  is,  however,  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt 
that  several  of  the  accounts  given  by  captains,  of 
their  vessels  having  been  fired  into,  stopped  on  the 
high  seas,  and  searched,  are  either  altogether  un- 
true or  greatly  exaggerated  ;  but  supposing  them 
to  be  true,  how  unbecoming  a  christian  people  ; 
how  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  truly  brave  and 
high  minded  people,  to  allow  such  a  cause  to  chafe 
them  into  inflammatory  declamations  or  acts  of 
retaliation,  which  are  likely,  if  not  intended,  to 
bring  them  into  deadly  conflict  with  a  nation  more 
nearly  allied  to  them  by  a  common  origin  and 
identity  of  religious  and  political  principles  than 
any  other  on  the  globe.  Have  we  yet  risen  so  lit- 
tle above  the  degraded  intellectual  development  of 
savages,  that  we  must  refer  such  a  cause  of  dis- 
agreement to  the  arbitrament  of  brute  force,  aided 
by  the   murderous  machinery  which   a  perverted 
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To  tho^e  who  are  sincerely  desirous  for  the  wel 
fare  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  are  willing  to 
hope  that  the  truths  of  the  religion  of  Christ'arc 
gradually  extending  their  influence  over  the  minds 
of  men,  it  is  cause  for  sorrow  and  disappointment 
to  observe  the  tone  assumed  by  the  press,  almost 
throughout  the  country,  in  relation  to  the  alleged 
"outrages"  of  the  British  cruisers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  the  manner  in  which  most  of  the 
Senators  at  Washington  have  treated  the  subject. 
It  is  astonishing  how  men  of  common  sense  and 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity  can  speak  and 
write  in  relation  to  involving  two  countries  in  war, 
as  though  its  crimes  and  its  miseries  were  nothing 
in  comparison  with  an  affront,  supposed  or  real,  to 
the  national  flag.  Men  who  profess  to  be  followers 
of  the  meek,  the  gentle,  the  long-suffering,  the 
merciful  Lamb  of  God,  who  would  shrink  from 


ingenuity  has  devised  for  the  destruction  of  hum 
lile  ?  Men  professing  to  be  statesmen,  and  in  whose 
hands  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  temporarily  in- 
trusted, instead  of  seeking  to  allay  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  to  obtain  explanation 
and  redress  in  a  spirit  and  manner  becoming 
Christians  and  true  patriots,  make  a  display  of  ir- 
tability  and  h  ughty  defiance,  which  betrays  a 
disposition  to  seek  for  occasion  of  offence,  and  a 
degrading  propensity  to  pursue  a  barbarous  re- 
venge for  insignificani  injuries. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sober  sense  of  the 
people  will  prevent  their  seconding  these  deplora- 
ble attempts  to  involve  them  in  the  incalculable 
evils  of  a  war.  It  is  much  easier  to  rectify  a 
wrong  and  secure  even-handed  justice  before  enter- 
ing into  deadly  strife,  than  after  the  worst  passions 
of  the  human  heart  have  been  stirred  up  and  in- 
flamed by  the  bloodshed  and  rapine  attendant  on 
national  contests.  Especially  should  all  who  are 
desirous  for  the  increase  of  the  government  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  set  their  faces  against  everything 
intended  to  produce  a  state  of  feeling  altogether 
repugnant  to  that  government,  and  strive  to  bring 
the  nation  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  religion  it 
professes  to  believe,  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
which  lead  out  of  all  anger,  malice  and  evil  sur- 
misings,  and  by  bringing  the  heart  into  the  meek 
and  forgiving  spirit  of  Christ,  give  ability  to  for- 
give our  enemies,  to  do  good  to  those  who  despite- 
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fully  use  us,  and  thus  ensures  glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. News  from  Liverpool  to  Fifth  rao.  15lh. 

Oq  the  14th,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury moved  his  vote  of  censure  upon  the  government  for 
their  despatch  to  the  Governor-General  of  India,  touch- 
ine  the  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Oude.  After  de- 
bate the  resolutions  of  censure  were  defeated,  the  vote 
being  158  for,  and  167  against  them.  The  debate  on  the 
same  question  was  progressing  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons where,  it  is  expected,  the  vote  of  censure  would 
pass,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Derby  Ministry  tender 
their  resignations.  ,     ,      ,,  j 

Layard,  the  distinguished  traveller,  had  addressed  a 
large  and  influential  meeting  in  London  on  the  affairs  of 
India,  whence  he  bad  just  returned.  He  argued  that  the 
cause  of  the  mutiny  was  misgovernment.  The  Bombay 
mail  of  Fourth  month  24th,  had  been  telegraphed  from 
Alexandria.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was  about  start- 
ing for  Rohilcund.  The  movements  of  Nena  bahib  still 
occasioned  much  anxiety.  He  had  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry,  and  25,000  Sepoys,  besides  an  armed  rabble. 
Gen.  Rose  remained  at  Shansi,  and  it  was  reported  that 
large  bodies  of  the  rebels  were  advancing  upon  him. 
The  Nepaul  frontier  was  threatened  by  them.  The  Pun- 
jaub  and  Scinde  remained  quiet. 

The  British  government  has  granted  a  steamer  to  act 
as  a  tender  to  the  U.  S.  frigate  Niagara,  in  place  of  the 
Susquehanna,  during  the  laying  of  the  telegraph  cable. 
The  electricians  were  still  making  experiments  with  a 
view  of  testing  whether  the  line  would  work  satisfac- 
torily through  the  whole  length  of  the  cable,— a  matter 
still  involved  in  some  doubt. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  steady  at  previous 
quotations.     The  Manchester  advices  were  favourable, 
and  cotton  goods  were  firm.     Breadstufifs  dull  a 
dining.     Consols,  07^. 

The  weather  in  France  had  been  unseasonable,  snow 
in  large  quantities  having  fallen  in  some  places.  The 
Plenipotentiaries  to  the  Congress  of  the  great  Powers 
were  assembling  in  Paris.  The  Conference  was  to  open 
on  the  22d  ult.  The  chief  matter  to  be  decided  was  the 
settlement  of  a  government  for  the  Principalities 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  says,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Montenegro  by  Turkey,  the  French 
government  had  invited  the  co-operation  of  England  to 
prevent  the  threatened  hostilities.  A  battle  has  already 
taken  place  between  the  Turks  and  Montenegrins  at 
Grahova,  with  a  serious  loss  to  the  latter.  Grahova  was 
subsequently  burned  by  the  inhabitants. 

Letters  say  that  agrarian  disturbances  in  Russia  are 
much  more  general  than  is  supposed,  and  that  in  some 
cases  the  leaders  of  the  refractory  serfs  have  been  seized. 
The  agitation  is  exclusively  directed  against  the  noble 
landed  proprietors. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.— Guatemala  papers  to  Fourth 
mo.  ISth  state,  that  the  cholera  has  again  broken  out 
with  great  violence  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic,  and 
has  proved  more  fatal  than  formerly.  The  new  coffee 
plantations  were  thriving;  the  produce  of  sugar  had 
trebled,  and  the  export  of  wool  had  doubled  during  the 
past  j'e.ir.  The  cochineal  crop  promised  to  be  a  very 
large  one,  but  it  would  be  seriously  reduced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cholera.  The  country  was  tranquil.  On 
the  25th  of  Fourth  month.  Col.  Kinney  with  a  party  of 
armed  men  hauled  down  the  Mosquito  flag  at  Greytown, 
and  raised  in  its  stead  the  Nicaraguan  colours.  Capt. 
Kennedy,  of  the  U.  S.  ship  of  war  Jamestown,  was  im- 
mediate'ly  appealed  to  by  the  citizens  for  redress,  and 
as  it  appeared  that  Kinney  had  no  authority  from  the 
Nicaraguan  government  for  his  proceedings,  he  and  his 
band  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Jamestown,  and 
in  the  British  steamer  to  Aspinwall.  Costa  Rica  papers 
to  Fifth  mo.  1st,  state  that  President  Mora  had  issued  c 
proclamation  deferring  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature until  the  Eighth  month.  An  envoy  from  France 
to  the  Central  American  Republics  had  been  treated  with 
great  respect  in  Costa  Rica.  It  appears  to  be  one  part 
of  the  mission  of  the  envoy  to  recommend  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  Central  American  States  under  a  Federal 
Government.  With  this  view  he  was  to  visit  all  the  States. 
Through  his  influence  the  President  of  Nicaragua  has 
been  induced  to  withhold  his  assent  from  the  treaty  re- 
cently made  with  the  United  States.  The  boundary  dis- 
pute between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  has  been  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  States. 

UNITED  STATES. —  Congress. — After  debate  on  the 
Homestead  bill  in  the  Senate,  it  was  decided,  by  a  vote 
of  30  to  21,  to  postpone  its  further  consideration  until 
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next  year.  Bills  have  passed  the  Senate  pi 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Chicago,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mouth  of  Milwaukie  river,  &c.  The  Cora- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Senate  submitted  a  re- 
port and  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  British  aggressions 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  committee  unanimously 
ndemn  the  acts  of  aggression  in  the  most  pointed  man- 
!r,  and  utterly  deny  the  doctrine  of  maritime  visit  upon 
hich  they  are  sustained.  They  also  declare  that  the 
occasion  calls  for  the  final  disposition  by  the  two  govern- 
ments, of  this  subject,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  preclude, 
eafter,  the  recurrence  of  similar  proceedings.  In  the 
discussion  which  ensued,  the  sentiments  of  the  commit- 
;  were  responded  to  by  the  members  from  all  sections, 
d  the  conduct  of  the  President  in  sending  a  naval 
force  into  the  infested  waters  with  orders  "  to  protect  all 
cssels  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas  from  search 
or  detention,  by  the  vessels  of  war  of  any  other  nation," 
was  approved.  Henry  B.  Anthony  has  been  elected,  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Legislature,  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  Third  month  next. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  the  post-ofBce, 
navy,  army,  and  ocean  mail  steamship  appropriation 
bills,  also  a  long  list  of  private  bills.  The  army  bill  has 
appropriations  to  the  amount  of  $16,500,000,  the  mail 
hip  bill  $1,500,000.  The  Select  Committee  ap 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  money,  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1857,  have  at  last  sent  in  their  report.  They  state  that 
the  evidence  has  satisfied  them  that  a  certain  agent.  Wo 
cott,  was  sent  to  Washington,  and  authorized  to  pledge 
any  amount  of  money,  and  to  use  any  means,  however  cor- 
rupt, to  insure  the  passage  of  the  act.  They  were  not 
able  to  ascertain  that  any  members  of  Congress  had  re- 
ceived money  from  this  man,  and  have  very  little  doubt, 
that  he  has  retained  nearly  all  of  the  large  sums  with 
which  he  was  entrusted  by  the  manufacturers,  or  their 
agents,  and  has  applied  it  to  his  own  purposes.  Wolcott 
appears  to  have  received  in  all  about  $100,000. — A  des- 
patch from  Washington,  on  the  31sl  ult.,  states  that  a 
special  messenger  had  been  despatched  that  day  by  Lord 
Napier,  the  British  Minister,  with  instructions  to  the  Bri- 
tish Admiral,  in  command  of  the  North  American  fleet, 
which  are  to  be  delivered  to  him  wherever  he  may  be 
found.     The  messenger  will  proceed  first  to  Halifax. 

California. — The  last  arrival  at  New  York,  from  As- 
pinwall, brought  San  Francisco  dates  of  Fifth  mo.  7th, 
and  $1,575,991  in  gold.  The  Legislature  adjourned  on 
the  26th  of  Fourth  month,  after  enacting  a  number  of 
important  laws.— Col.  Fremont  arrived  in  Bear  Valley, 
Mariposa  county,  on  the  ISlh  ult.,  and  was  warmly  wel- 
comed.— Numerous  deaths  from  violence  had  occurred 
s  parts  of  the  State. — The  st.^ge  from  Nevada 
to  Sacramento  was  stopped  by  six  armed  robbers,  and 
$21,000  in  gold  taken  from  it. — There  was  much  excite- 
ment in  the  valleys  of  Plumas  county,  on  account  of  ap- 
prehended hostilities  with  the  Indians.  It  is  said,  the 
Indians  had  been  much  abused  by  some  of  the  whites. — 
An  exploring  vessel  from  San  Francisco  is  said  to  have 
discovered  a  valuable  guano  island,  between  the  Sand- 
wich and  Ladrone  Islands.  Arrangements  were  being 
made  to  send  several  vessels  to  load. — Ripe  strawberries, 
new  potatoes,  green  peas,  &c.,  were  in  the  markets. — The 
news  from  the  Frazer  river  mines  continued  to  be  of  an 
exciting  character.  Great  numbers  of  people  are  on  their 
way  to  the  region.  Many  affirm  that  a  gold  district 
equally  rich  and  extensive  with  California,  exists  along 
the  Cascade  range  in  Washington  territory,  as  well  as 
the  British  possessions.  These  mountains  are  a  con 
nuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California. — A  party  of 
men  had  arrived  at  San  Bernandino  from  Salt  Lake. 
They  report  that  Brigham  Young  had  issued  a  circular 
to  all  his  followers,  commanding  them  not  to  fight  or 
oppose  the  army  of  Gen.  Johnson,  and  that  as  the  army 
advances,  they  retire  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
counties.  He  commands  his  people  to  avoid  all  contact 
with  the  soldiers.  With  their  wives,  their  little  ones 
and  their  herds,  they  are  ordered  to  vacate  the  Salt  Lake 
ntry,  including  the  city,  which  is  to  be  given  up  to 
the  use  of  the  soldiers,  who  are  there  ordered  to  erect  a 
military  post.  When  the  men  left,  the  movement  had 
already  commenced.  This  altered  policy  of  the  Mormons 
is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Col.  Kane,  who  arrived 
in  the  territory  some  time  previously. 
New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  442. 
Philadelphia.— iS.OT\.!i.\\\.y  last  week,  188. 
Kansas. — The  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  un- 
der the  act  of  Congress  of  Fifth  month  4th,  convened 
and  organized  at  Lecompton  on  the  24th  ult.  A  com- 
mittee of  three  was  appointed  to  propose  the  programme 
for  conducting  the  election  provided  for  by  the  Kansas 
bill,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting,  to  take  place  on  the 
Slst  ult.     It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  election 


ordered  by  Congress  shall  take  place  on  the  1st  Second- 
day  in  Eighth  month  next.  Conflicts  between  some  of 
the  more  violent  free  State  and  pro-slavery  partizans, 
have  occurred,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost.  The  post- 
ponement of  tlae  land  sales  in  Kansas  until  the  Eleventh 

anth  nest,  has  been  officially  announced. 

Emancipation  in  Missouri.— The  Missouri  Democrat, 
and  the  St.  Louis  Intelligencer  have  hitherto  been  the 
only  newspaper  advocates  of  emancipation  in  Missouri, 
but  they  are  now  joined  by  the  Albany  Courier,  the 
Alexandria  Delta,  and  the  German  paper  in  St.  Louis, 
making  five  Missouri  journals,  that  contend  for  making 
Missouri  a  free  State. 

The  Usury  Law  in  Pennsylvania. — Gov.  Packer  has, 
after  some  hesitation,  signed  the  usury  bill  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  assembly.  This  bill  allows  an  indi- 
vidual to  get  as  much  interest  as  he  can  for  his  money, 
if  the  borrower  is  willing  to  pay ;  but  if  the  lender  re- 
sorts to  legal  remedies,  he  can  only  recover  six  per  cent. 

The  Lake  Trade  with  Europe,  appears  to  be  increasing 
Last  week  several  vessels  sailed  from  Detroit  and  Cleve- 
land, with  cargoes  of  lumber,  staves,  &c.,  for  Liverpool 


Floods  at  the  West. — The  late  heavy  and  long  conti- 
nued rains  have  been  disastrous  along  many  of  the  west- 
ern rivers.  On  the  Ohio  there  have  been  land  slides  on 
both  sides,  some  of  which  carried  off  large  fields  ol 
grain,  and  many  acres  of  woodland.  Many  bridges  havf  j 
been  destroyed,  fences  carried  away,  and  much  damagt 
done  in  various  ways. 

Ice  for  the  Pacific. — The  ship  Mountain  Wave  has  sail- 
ed from  Boston,  with  a  cargo  of  ice,  for  Honolulu,  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Ice  carts  and  other  requisites  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  article,  have  been  also  shipped  on  board. 

Capital   Punishment   Restored   in    Wisconsin.  —  Botl 
houses  of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin   have  passed  i 
bill  for  the  re-establishment  of  capital  punishment  fo; 
le  crime  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

WANTED. 
A  Principal  Teacher  for  the  Infant  School  on  Wage! 
street,  under  the  care  of  the  Association  of  Friends,  fo: 
the  free  instruction  of  poor  children.     Services  to  com 
mence,  on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month.     Apply  to 
Joel  Cadbury,  No.  254  Franklin  street,    "j 
Mark  Balderston,  No.  923  Green  street,  l- Committeelf 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  No.  334  Crown  street,  J 


WEST- TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  having  charge  of  this  Institution,  wii  \t 
meet  there  on  Fourth-day,  the  9th  of  Sixth  month, 
10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  at  8  o'clock,  < 
the  same  day,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  at  hal 
past  7,  on  Third-day  evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  the  School  on  th  j 
afternoon  of  Seventh-day,  the  5th  of  the  month. 

David  Roberts,  Clerk. 

Fifth  mo.  25th,  1858. 

Conveyances  as  usual  will  be  at  West  Chester,  on  th 
ariival  of  the  cars,  on  Seventh  and  Third-davs. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  on  the  2 
ofThird  month,  1858,  in  the  31styear  of  her  age,  Sai 
C,  wife  of  Charles  Paxson,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  aiij 
Deborah  Chambers,  of  Nevr  Garden,  Pa.    Her  last  illncs; 
was  short  and  painful,  but  her  friends  are  consoled  i 
the  belief,  that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 

,  at  his  residence  in  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  on  the  20t 

ult.,  George  Mickle,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age ; 
member  and  elder  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting  i 
Friends.  Great  was  the  fervency  of  spirit,  with  whic 
he  was  clothed,  that  he  might  be  thoroughly  washe 
and  made  meet  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  an  evident 
of  which  being  mercifully  granted  him,  earnest  were  h 
desires  that  all  the  human  family  should  comply  wil 
the  terms  of  salvation,  laid  down  in  the  gospel  of  oi 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  dwelling  much  on  h 
answer  to  Peter :  John  xiii.  8  :  "  If  I  wash  thee  not,  the 
hast  no  part  with  me."  He  reminded  many  who  calle 
to  see  him,  that  salvation  was  an  individual  work,  an 
must  be  witnessed  in  each,  through  the  washing  of  r< 
generation,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Upc 
parting  with  some  beloved  friends,  the  day  before  h 
close,  he  desired  his  love  should  be  given  "to  all  wl 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  Yes,  to  Iho: 
also,  who  do  not.  Oh  I  the  constraining  love  of  Chrii 
how  it  carries  all  with  it — would  leave  none  behin 
Farewell,  dear  friends,  farewell  in  the  Lord."  "  To  th 
man,  will  I  look,  even  to  him,  that  is  poor,  and  of  a  co 
trite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word." 
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,  The  words  5y  9iatHre  here,  I  apprehend,  are  not 
<f  be  understood  as  if  the  apostle  intended  the  gen- 
|les  became  virtuous  by  any  goodness  in  their  fal- 
n  nature,  which  must  be  the  same  as  all  other 
en's.  The  context  shows,  he  was  here  distin- 
lishing  between  those  who  enjoyed  the  ministra- 
m  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  those  who  had  it  not ; 
id  he  useth  the  expression,  by  nnture,  in  the  same 
nse  as  if  he  had  said,  without  an  education  under 
e  law ;  and  proceeds  to  show,  that  though  they 
id  it  not,  yet  they  practised  the  substance  intended 
,•  the  law.  This  showed  not,  that  their  own  hearts 
re  their  law,  but  as  the  apostle  explains  it,  that 
e  work  of  the  law  was  written  in  their  hearts,  and 
at  they  had  a  part  in  the  new  covenant ;  in  re- 
rence  to  which  it  is  said,  "I  will  put  my  law  in 
eir  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts." 
er.  xxxi.  33.)     Though  they  were  without  the 

of  Moses,  they  were  not  without  law  to  God. 
)r,  by  receiving  and  retaining  the  divine  inipres- 
ns  in  their  consciences,  they  were  under  the  law 
Christ,  or  subject  to  the  manifestation  of  his 
irit  in  their  hearts  ;  and  in  proportion  to  their 
edience,  partakers  of  the  nature  of  the  divine 
inciple  within  them.  By  the  internal  operation 
this  nature,  it  was  that  they  became  reformed  in 
art,  and  rectified  in  life  and  practice,  so  far  as 
ay  were  so ;  or  as  the  text  has  it,  enabled  "  to 
the  things  contained  in  the  law."  Originally 
ordered,  and  actually  depraved,  their  own  na- 
re  as  men  could  never  have  led  and  empowered 
3m  to  this ;  for  since  the  primary  lapse,  it  is 
ane  to  evil,  (Rom.  vii.  18,)  and  true  reformation 

religion  arise  not  from  that  di.sordered  and 
rrupt  ground.  They  come  not  by  nature,  but  by 
ice.  They  are  the  fruit  of  that  good  seed  uni- 
rsally  sown  in  every  heart,  by  the  great  and 
od  Husbandman  for  that  end.  Were  it  not  for 
;  notices  and  powers  communicated  by  this  iu- 
nal  principle,  man  must  have  continued  to  pro- 
!d  in  the  increase  of  corruption,  irreligion  and 
spry  ;  as  appears  too  evidently  by  the  conduct  of 
IS  disregard  it.  Not  by  following  their  own 
ture  therefore,  but  by  obedience  to  the  inward 
V  of  the  divine  nature  written  in  the  heart,  the 
iscientiously  virtuous  amongst  the  gentiles,  as 
U  as  others,  were  enabled  to  perform  the  things, 
just  morals,  contained   in  the  Mosaic  law  ;   and 


thereby  to  evidence  in  their  measures,  the  effectual 
operation  and  authority  of  the  divine  lawgiver 
within  them. 

The  gentiles  therefore  partaking  of  the  law  writ- 
ten in  the  heart,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  share  in  the  new  covenant,  or  dis- 
pensation of  the  gospel.  The  gospel,  taken  in  its 
full  extent,  is  the  revelation  of  the  love  and  mercy, 
and  the  offer  and  operation  of  the  grace  of  God, 
through  Christ,  to  fallen  man,  in  his  natural  and 
corruptible  state,  in  order  to  his  restoration  and 
salvation.  It  is  not  wholly  contracted  into  the 
mere  tidings ;  but  including  these,  goes  deeper,  and 
essentially  consists  in  the  thing  declared  by  them; 
the  power  of  God  administered  to  the  salvation  of 
the  soul.  (Rom.  i.  16.)  By  this  the  outward  com- 
ing of  Christ  is  rendered  truly  and  fully  effectual 
to  each  individual.  Those  who  believe  in,  and  obey 
him  in  his  inward  and  spiritual  manifestations,  by 
which  the  gospel  is  preached  in  every  rational  crea- 
ture under  heaven,  may  come  to  be  partakers  of 
his  life,  and  be  saved  by  him  from  the  second  death 
of  eternal  misery,  though  providentially  incapaci- 
tated to  know  the  exterior  history  of  his  incarna- 
tion, &c. 

That  virtuous  and  devout  gentiles  were  approved 
of  God,  appears  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  ;  (Acts  x. 
2,  3,  4,)  for  we  find  that  before  his  reception  of 
historical  and  verbal  Christianity,  his  sincere  devo- 
tion, and  reverence  towards  his  Creator,  and  chari- 
table acts  to  the  needy,  "  came  up  for  a  memorial 
before  God,"  who  also  now  taught  Peter,  verse  15, 
the  gentiles  he  had  thus  cleansed  were  no  more  to 
be  esteemed  common  or  unclean  than  the  believinf 
Jews,  and  gave  him  of  a  truth,  to  perceive,  "  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation, 
he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is 
accepted  with  him."  (Acts  x.  34,  35.) 

Hence  it  appears,  that  those  who  conscientiously 
obey  the  spiritual  manifestations  of  Christ  in  them, 
are  internally,  though  not  by  outward  profession, 
his  disciples  and  followers,  and  truly  believe  in  him 

far  as  he  is  revealed  to  them;  for  obedience  is 
the  certain  proof  of  a  right  faith.  And  I  make  no 
question,  but  tho.se  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  who, 
from  invincible  obstacles,  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  historical  Christianity,  in  their  obedience  to  the 
piritual  appearance  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  are 
accepted,  and  partake  of  the  benefits  of  his  death. 
Why  should  they  not  be  as  capable  of  receiving 
advantage  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  disadvan- 
tage by  the  fall  of  Adam,  whilst  they  are  equally 
strangers  to  the  history  of  both?  But  certainly, 
those  to  whom  the  sacred  writings  are  providen- 
tially communicated,  are  under  double  obligation, 
since  they  are  favoured  with  that  additional  instru- 
mental advantage  ;  and  it  will  tend  to  their  greater 
condemnation,  if  they  believe  not  unto  obedience. 
For,  however  high  the  profession  of  such  may  be, 
they  are  but  imperfect,  superficial,  ineffectual  be- 
lievers, who  hold  with  the  external  part,  and  expe- 
rience not  the  internal :  Christians  in  name,  but  not 
in  deed  and  in  truth.  It  is  essential  to  us  who 
have  the  Scriptures,  to  believe  both  in  the  outward 
coming,  and  inward  ministration  of  our  Saviour; 
resigning  to  him,  and  trusting  in  him,  with  that 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  which  works  by  love 


to  the  purification  of  the  heart,  and  is  the  saving 
faith  of  the  gospel. 

Complete  Christianity  has  both  an  inside  and  an 
outside ;  a  profession  or  bodily  appearance,  and  a 
life  and  virtue,  which  is  as  a  soul  to  that  body. 
Those  who  are  in  possession  of  both,  are  complete 
christians.  Those  who  have  the  inward  part  with- 
out the  outward,  though  incomplete  in  that  re.«pect, 
will  in  the  sight  of  perfect  equity,  certainly  be  pre- 
ferred to  such  as  have  the  latter  without  the  form- 
er ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  all  who  have  the  his- 
tory, and  profess  the  christian  religion,  yet  walk 
contrary  to  its  requirings,  could  they  change  con- 
ditions at  last  with  such  coascientious  gentiles.  Let 
those  who  are  so  deeply  affected  with  absurdity,  as 
to  believe  or  imagine,  that  infinite  wisdom,  good- 
ness and  ec|uity,  has  confined  salvation  to  such  of 
his  creatures  as  happen,  without  any  choice  of  their 
own,  to  inhabit  particular  spots  of  the  globe,  are 
formalized  after  a  peculiar  manner,  or  entertain  one 
particular  set  of  articles  and  opinions,  let  such  duly 
consider  the  following  texts.  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no  not  in 
Israel ;  and  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom,"  by 
education  merely,  "shall  be  cast  out  into  outer 
darkness ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth."  (Mat.  viii.  10,  11,  12.)  "  After  this  I  be- 
held, and  lo,  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could 
number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people, 
and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  before 
the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms 


heir  hands;   and  cried  with  a  loud 


voice,  saying. 


Salvation  to  our  God,  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb!  (Rev.  vii.  9,  10.) 

Real  Christianity  consists  not  in  the  profession 
of  any  framed  articles  of  belief,  nor  in  the  practice 
igns  and  ceremonies,  however  displayed  with 
exterior  pomp,  or  whatever  significance  may  be 
fancifully  attributed  to  them  by  their  supporters. 
Form  and  profession  make  not  a  real  christian,  but 
the  putting  on  of  a  new  nature.  "  They  that  are 
Christ's,  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affec- 
tions and  lusts."  (Gal.  v.  24.)  "  If  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things  are  passed 
away ;  behold  all  things  are  become  new,  and  all 
things  are  of  God."  (2'Cor.  v.  17,  18.)  The  ne- 
ity  of  regeneration,  the  power  by  which  it  is 
effected,  and  the  co-operation  of  God  and  man 
therein,  are  all  included  in  that  text ;  "  If  ye  live 
after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die ;  but  if  ye  through  the 
pirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall 
live.  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God."  (Rom.  viii.  13,  14.) 

The  new  birth  is  not  brought  forth  in  particu- 
lars imperceptibly.  The  new  man  is  renewed  in 
knowledge;  (Col.  iii.  10,)  in  a  certain  and  sensible 
experience.  The  soul  in  whom  it  is  going  forward, 
has  an  internal  sense  of  it  through  its  whole  pro- 
gress, and  must  keep  a  steady  eye  thereunto,  that 
it  may  go  forward.  "  We  all,"  saith  the  apostle, 
"  with  open  face  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from 
glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 
(2  Cor.  iii.  18.)  By  looking  at  the  deceitful  beauty 
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ceeds  by  degrees  to  set  it  at  liberty  from  the  bond- 
age and  influence  of  corruption;  for,  "  where  the 
„.o>...  ^.... ,  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,"  in  possession,  "  there  is  li- 
mm  man  nnus  p.e»..v....,  .„.  ...dually  ad-  berty ;"  (2  Cor.  iii.  17,)  and  ^vhen  he  hath  brought 
va^  erh  from  one  decree  of  grace  to  another,  till  the  soul  into  a  proper  degree  of  purification,  he 
he  realVe^'erienceth  a  rene,val  of  the  Divine  like-  sheds  the  comfort  of  his  love  into  it,  and  makes  i 
nessuDon  his  soul  and  an  inward  translation  out  a  partaker  of  the  communion  of  saints,  which  i. 
:?  sii'darterlnd  death,  into  Divine  light,, life|  inward  and  spiritual.  _  This_^is^  the^^rue^supper^of 


of  temptation,  men  fall  into  sin,  and  by  keeping  a 
steadfast  eye  inwardly  unto  Christ  in  spirit,  with 
humble  resignation  to  him,  and  earnest  desire  after 
him,  man  finds  preservation,  and  g     '     " 


Qd    holiness :   and   thereby. 


conclusion,   from  the  Lord.     He  who  participates  of  this,  discerns 
and  tastes  the  Lord's  spiritual  body,  and  esperi- 


^^nttur^i'^I^^^^shlfSl  himselfj;;cetirit-to  be  meat  indeed    and  his' blood  to  be 


importanci 
3  welfare  o 


with  variety  of  literature,  arts  and  breeding ;  but 
in  his  best  accomplishments,  he  is  but  the  natural 
man  still,  whom  the  apostle  declares,  receiveth  not 
the  thincrs  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can  he 
know  th°em.  (1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  This  is  the  natural 
condition  of  all  men,  before  the  work  of  renovation 

is  becun  in  them;   and  seeing  all  stand  in  need  of  

divine  crrace  to  effect  it,  and  that  "God  will  have,]  10th  ult.,  a  paper  which  has  been  established  ior 
or  willeth  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto!  a  purely  political  object;  certainly  without  reter- 
the  knowledge   of  the  truth;  (1  Tim.  ii.  4,)  so  |  ence  to  any  specia'  '         '      "  '  ^^^^ 

"  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation,  hathjgical  science,  and  the  article  now  alluded  to  stiows 
appeared  to  all  men,  teachin 


drink  indeed.  (John  vi.  55.) 

{To  be  continufd.) 

For  "  The  Friend. 

Editor  of  "  The  Fum^v  ■."—Estee?ned  Frietid, 
— I  herewith  enclose  for  publication  if  approved, 
an  article  from  the  "  Philadeljihia  Press"  of  the 


al  branch  of  morals  or  physiolo- 
the  article  now  alluded  to  show: 

>»..  u—   o^'^i"  ^y  ^**  convic-!  a  grave  contrast,  or  it  may  be  added  a  sad  com- 

donr''7hat  d"em'^n^'ungodiiness  and  worldly  lusts, '  mentary  on  the  proceedings  of  London  and  other 
we  should  live  'soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  Yearly  Bleetings,  so  ably  stated  in  the  47th  num- 
this  present  world."  (Tit.  ii.  11,  12.)     Th 
mighty  God,  even  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  and  called 


Yearly  ^  , 

thei  ber  of  the  last  volume  of  "  The  Friend 

The  question  seems  to  arise  when  and  where  will 
the  earth   from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going' Friends  stop   in  their  matrimonial  aUiances  with 


down  thereof"  (Psal.  1.  1.)  All  personal  instruc- i  their  own  kindred  ;  the  dread  penalty  that  follows 
tion«  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  apostles  the  violation  of  a  well-known  law,  which,  to  say  the 
and  their  contemporaries,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  least  of  it,  has  its  rise  in  the  corrupt  hear^  and  is 
i,o„„  r,„^orV,PPTi  nnvthintr  near  SO  universal  amongst  covernud  by  the  animal  affections  of  the  offenders 


have  never  been  anything  near  so  universal  amongst 
mankind,  as  this  grace  and  power  of  God  ;  for  it 
always  hath  been,  and  is  present  to  every  individual 
in  all  nations,  and  throughout  every  generation. 

He  who  is  given  for  a  light  to  the  gentiles,  and 
God's  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  (Isa.  xlis. 
6,)  not  only  dispenseth  of  his  grace  universally  and 
individually,  but  even  waits  to  be  gracious.  "  Be- 
hold," saith  he,  "  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  : 
if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I 
will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he 
with  me."  (Rev.  iii.  20.)  This'is  Christ  in  spirit, 
who  proclaimeth.  He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear. 
Query.  But  if  man  in  his  fallen  estate  be  dead, 
how  can  the  dead  hear  ? 

Answ.  When  the  Saviour  called  "  Lazarus, 
come  forth  !"  (John  xi.  43,)  the  dead  was  quick- 
ened and  immediately  obeyed.  The  voice  of  him 
who  is  a  quickening  spirit,  (1  Cor.  xv.  45,)  is  a 
quickening  power.  "  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now 
is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live."  (John 
25.) 

Query.  What  is  meant  by  his  standing  at  the 
door  ? 

Answ.  His  wonderful  condescension,  patience 
and  long  forbearance,  in  waiting  upon  the  soul  of 
man,  as  for  an  entrance ;  that  as  he  is  a  rational 
creature,  he  may  be  prevailed  with  willingly  to  open 
his  heart  to  his  Redeemer,  and  receive  him 

Query.  How  doth  Christ  in  spirit  knock,  or 
call? 

Answ.  By  influencing  the  soul  in  its  seasons  of 
quietude,  so  as  to  excite  inclinations  and  desires 
towards  good  ;  and  also  at  other  times,  by  distress- 
ing it  with  the  painful  sensations  of  guilt  and  re- 
morse, for  its  sinful  pursuits  and  practices. 

Query.  How  shall  man  open  to  him,  and  receive 
him  ? 

Answ.  By  resigning  his  attachment  to  self,  and 
the  propensities  of  sense,  and  humbly  adhering  to 
the  voice,  or  present  manifestations  of  the  Spirit. 

Query.   How  doth  the  Lord  come  in    and    sup 

with  man,  and  make  him  a  partaker  of  his  supper  'I 

Answ.  When  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  received  by 

the  soul  in  faith,  love  and  due  submission,  he  pro- 


governuct  by 

appears  to  find  no  place  in  their  minds  at  all ;  and 
the  people  of  the  world,  in  their  capacity  of 
legislators,  feel  called  upon  to  stop  these  proceed 
ings  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

Some  few  years  ago.  Friends  in  Great  Britain 
found  out  that  they  could  not  proceed  without  the 
aid  of  grave-stones;  well  to  oblige  some  weak  and 
inconsistent  members  (some  of  whom  threatened, 
if  their  request  was  not  granted,  they  would  bury 
their  dead  in  cemeteries  beyond  the  control  of 
Friends,)  their  testimony  was  at  once  cancelled, 
and  the  result  has  been  with  some  few  exceptions 
the  annulment  of  this  testimony  against  pride  in 
our  Society,  from  the  snowy  regions  of  Canada  to 
the  more  genial  latitude  of  Tennessee. 

Consistent  Friends  everywhere  will  rejoice  to 
learn  that  the  English  Board  of  Health  has  turned 
its  attention  to  this  branch  of  sanitary  reform ;  and 
in  a  short  time,  judging  from  their  reports,  the 
strong  arm  of  the  civil  power  will  arrest  Friends 
in  their  inconsistency  in  this  direction  also,  not  on 
the  ground  of  its  ministration  to  human  pride,  but 
on  account  of  the  serious  effects  it  has  on  the  health 
of  the  community  at  large. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Doctors  Commons 
[London]  has  more  than  once  declared  that  man 
has  no  exclusive  right  to  the  ground  in  which  lie 
is  interred^  the  law  protects  the  spot  until  the  dust 
of  the  decedent  mixes  with  the  dust  to  which  he 
was  consigned  and  no  longer ;  grave-stones  and 
tomb-stones  are  proved  to  be  hindrances  to  this 
consummation,  and  hence  their  removal  will  prove 
only  that  of  a  question  of  time. 

May  Friends  everywhere  guard  against  innova 
tions  which  have  no  root  nor  ground  in  our  holy 
profession,  and  which  the  Truth  has  ever  had 
controversy  against.  V.  V. 

Fifth  mo.  24th,  1858. 


Marriages  of  Consanguinity. 
In  the  National  Medical  Association,  which  ad 
journed  last  week  at  Washington  City,  a  very  able 
report  was  submitted  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Bemis,  of  Ken- 
tucky, upon  the  influence  of  marriages  of  consan- 
guinity upon  offspring.     Dr.  Bemis,  after  making 


some  preliminary  observations  upon 
of  the  subject  in  its  bearings  upon 
society,  goes  on  to  state  : — 

"  Your  reporter  has  made  great  efforts  to  ascer 
tain  the  proximate  percentage  of  the  deaf  ant 
dumb  and  blind,  in  our  asylums,  who  are  the  des 
cendants  of  blood  intermarriages.  This  effort  ha 
not  been  successful  from  the  difliculty  Principals  o 
such  institutions  find  in  gaining  the  requisite  facte 
Parents  are  often  sensitive  on  this  score  ;  and  it  i 
a  delicate  matter  for  Principals  to  attempt  invcsti 
.rations  which  the  friends  of  the  beneficiaries  sup 
pose  to  be  unauthorized  by  the  regulations  of  thei 
various  institutions. 

"  I  feel,  however,  that  my  researches  give  m 
authority  to  say  that  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  des 
and  dumb,  and  over  five  per  cent,  of  the  blint 
and  nearly  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  idiotic  in  oi) 
State  institutions  for  subjects  of  these  eftects,  ai 
the  offspring  of  kindred  parents. 

"  Aside  from  the  facts  which  I  have  gained  b 
corresponding  with  gentlemen  who  have  given  clot 
attention  to  these  points,  a  curious  but  perfectl 
legitimate  process  of  computation  confirms  me  i 
the  opinion  that  those  estimates  are  very  near] 
correct.  Five  classes  in  the  schedules  prepare 
787  marriages  of  cousins,  246  of  which  ha^ 
given  issue  to  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  or  ii 
sane  children. 

"  Admitting  the  same  ratio  to  prevail,  the  Uh 
report,  which  contains  157  marriages  of  cousin 
followed  by  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  or  insai 
offspring,  would  indicate  the  existence  of  332  othi 
marriages  of  cousins  in  the  same  population  nil 
followed  by  such  defects.     The  counties  which  fuf 
nish  this   157  marriages,  as   above,  and   are  su 
posed  to  comprise  in  their  limits  332  unreport( 
marriages,  making   a  total   of  483,  contained 
1850   a   population   of  1,528,238.     If  the^  san 
ratio  be  supposed  to  exist  throughout  the  Uni 
there  would  be  found  to  the  twenty  millions 
white  inhabitants,  six  thousand  three  hundred  aip 
twenty-one  marriages  of  cousins,  giving  birth 
3,909  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  and  insa' 
children,  distributed  as  follows 
Deaf  and  dumb, 
Blind, 
Idiotic, 

Insane,  ... 

"  Then,  if  the  figures  of  the  last  United  Stat 
census  still  applied  to  our  population,  there  wou 
now  be  found  in  the  Uniou: — 

9,136  deaf  and   dumb,   of   whom  1,116, 
1  per  cent.,  are  children  of  cousins. 
7,978  blind,  of  whom  648,  or  08.1  per  ceii« 
are  children  of  cousins. 

14,257   idiotic,  of  whom  1,844,  or  1.29  \ 
cent.,  are  children  of  cousins. 

"  14,972  insane,  of  whom  299,  or  0.19  per  eeif] 
are  children  of  cousins." 

It  may  well  be  worth  the  attention  of  the  me 
cal  men  of  the  country  to  test  this  calculation  ? 
probabilities,  and  to  either  confirm  or  confute  it  « 
any  additional  facts  which  may  come  under  th « 
cognizance.     The  estimate  is  one  full  of  grave  i « 
port,  and  ought  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  co  » 
munity  at  large.     Though  in  America  the  dispcf^ 
tion   to  form  such  ill-assorted  alliances  has  ne' 
been  manifested  to  the  same  extent  as  amongst 
aristocracy  of  the  old  world,  where  it  is  notorii 
that  owing  to  marriages  of  blood-relations,  the  < 
spring  of  certain  families  of  rank  have  sadly 
generated  in  point  of  physical  and  mental  streng 
still    these    statistics,    which    are    presented, 
enough  to  prove  that  there  is  need  for  reform  he  i 
As  a  sign  of  popular  opinion,  we  may  notice    ( 
recent  passage  of  a  bill  in  the  Keutucky  Legi'  ■ 


1,116 
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1,854 
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lure,  expressly  prohibiting  mariiages  between  first 
lousioa. 

I  That  the  passage  of  such  a  statute  in  every 
|)tate  would  work  positive  advantage,  cannot  be 
jioubted.  There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
pgislators,  who  are  presumed  to  take  special  in 
^rcst  in  the  well-being  of  the  respective  communi 
fes  whose  interests  they  represent,  should  not  give 
jarnest  heed  to  the  lessons  taught  by  statistics  such 
js  are  presented  by  Dr.  Bemis. 
i  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  main  fact 
pught  to  be  established,  for  all  medical  testimony 
Iocs  to  establish  it,  that  cousanguiuious  marriages 
|re  a  curse  to  society,  and  that  the  offspring  of 
jich  unions,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  are  de- 
eient  in  physical  and  mental  vigour.  It  is  the 
^gitimate  scope  of  legislation  to  protect  the  com- 
munity, and  we  trust  that  our  own  citizens  will  call 
le  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  subject,  so 
lat  a  statute  may  be  framed  to  meet  the  case. 
toly  by  having  such  a  law,  with  severe  penalties 
^•ovided  for  its  violation,  can  we  expect  to  see  so- 
;ety  preserved  from  the  fearful  consequences  of 
)nsanguinious  marriages. 


For  "Tho  Friend." 

■  The  following,  intended  originally  for  gifts  in 
le  ministry,  appears  applicable  to  other  gifts,  and 
!  seemed  to  me  well  to  send  a  copy  to  the  editor 

■  "  The  Friend."  C.  C.  C. 

!  Fifth  mo.  25th,  1858, 


with  a  glass  case  of  printed  memoranda,  in  the 
Spanish  language,  and  between  which,  of  course, 
at  first  sight,  no  connection  seems  possible.  Theii 
history,  however,  is  briefly  this : — 

Our  Queen's  ship  Abergaveimy  chased,  off  St 
Domingo,  the  Nmicy,  a  suspected  slaver,  which 
contrived,  by  superior  sailing,  to  escape,  though, 
the  excitement  of  the  chase,  she  threw  overboard 
her  real  papers,  which  were  immediately  swallowed 
up  at  a  gulp  by  a  large  shark.  The  fish,  soon  re- 
covering its  appetite  upon  such  light  diet,  wa; 
caught  by  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Abergavenny. 
The  papers,  which  he  had  not  troubled  himself  to 
masticate,  were  found  in  this  case  uninjured.  Th« 
Nancy  was  followed  to  her  real  destination,  over- 
taken, seized,  and  condemned  on  the  evidence  of 
the  papers  recovered  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner 

These  documents,  none  the  worse  for  the  terrible 
ordeal  they  have  undergone,  together  with  the  jaw: 
of  the  grim  supporter  of  the  anti-slavery  move 
went,  are  now  placed,  side  by  side,  for  the  icspec 
tion  of  the  curious. 

The  position  they  occupy  is,  I  think,  a  guaran 
tee  of  their  authenticity. 

Yours,  &c.,  T.  F. 

MaiJstone,  Thii-d  iMonth,   1858. 


:  If  thou  art  of  a  meek,  modest  and  bashful  tem- 
;r,  that  is  backward,  not  willing  to  put  thyself 
pward,  but  by  a  mean  and  low  esteem  that  thou 
itertainest  of  thy  own  gift  and  service,  thou  put- 
st  more  value  on  every  body's  performance  than 
y  own,  this  will  (if  not  tempered  with  a  degree 
ardency  to  do  thy  day's  work  in  the  day-time) 
,  thee  much  hurt,  and  very  much  hinder  thy  im- 
ovement  and  growth  in  thy  gift ;  for  which  rea- 
n  it  is  really  needful  to  have  a  good  value  for 
3  Gift  received,  (mark,  for  the  Gift,  not  for  our- 
ves)  but  then  this  good  liking  that  we  have  of 
r  gifts  and  services  ought  to  be  tempered  with 
Jgment  and  modesty,  otherwise  it  may  lead  to 
(f-conceit  and  imprudence  which  are  bad  ingre- 
snts  in  the  minds  of  preachers,  and  will  be  apt 
I  render  them  both  contemptible  and  troublesome 
their  conduct. 

But  some  are  always  repining  and  thinking 
janly  of  their  gifts  and  services,  which  is  a  wrong 
nd  ;  and  where  it  prevails,  will  do  hurt,  and 
ader  our  improvement  and  growth  ;  we  ought  to 
isider  that  every  gift  of  God  is  good,  and  ought 
|be  regarded  as  such ;  and  he  or  she  that  hath 
f  smallest  and  least  degree  of  a  gift  in  the  min- 
[■y,  as  they  wait  in  it,  and  mind  to  keep  to  it 
i  neither  on  the  one  hand  go  before  it,  nor  on 
\  other  neglect  it,  but  carefully  mind  the  open- 
is  of  it,  and  follow  its  leadings,  they  will,  in  due 
^e,  by  experience,  find  an  enlargement  both  of 
itter  and  spiritual  understanding,  which  will  give 
jra  great  encouragement  to  go  on. — Qualifications 
fessary  to  a  Gospel  Minister.  By  Samuel  Bow- 
y,  London,  1767— p.  90. 

From  tho  Britieb  Friend. 

galar  Supporter  of  the  Anti-Slarery  Movement. 
Respected  Friends: — Now  that  the  subject  of 
7ery  is  again  prominently  before  the  public,  the 
3wiag  anecdote  will  perhaps  prove  interesting 
lome  of  your  readers,  if  the  introduction  of  it 
I'  your  columns  will  not  exclude  matter  of  deeper 
[ort. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  United  Service  Institution 
I  the  jaws  of  a  large  shark,  placed  side  by  side 


From  tho  Quarterly  Review. 

Sense  of  Pain. 

(CoutinueJ  from  page  307.) 

The  earth-worm  does  not  reproduce  the  losses 
from  excision  with  the  same  facility  as  the  naids, 
where  every  segment,  like  an  egg,  appears  to  con- 
tain the  undeveloped  germ  of  a  new  being ;  but 
that  it  can,  and  frequently  does,  survive  and  repair 
these  injuries,  affords  abundant  testimony  that  its 
sensibilities  are  extremely  inferior  to  our  own. 
There  is  an  amount  of  shock  to  the  system,  and  a 
degree  of  pain,  which  we  know  from  experience 
are  inconsistent  with  life,  even  though  none  of  the 
vital  organs  are  touched,  and  that  this  shock  and 
this  pain  do  not  arise  when  the  body  is  cut  in 
two  is  a  sure  evidence  of  comparative  obtuseness, 
whatever  may  be  the  exact  extent  of  the  suffering 
undergone.  A  leech,  whose  anatomy  is  of  the 
same  class  with  that  of  the  worm,  maybe  divided 
in  the  middle  while  it  is  sucking  blood,  and  be  so 
little  disturbed  by  the  operation  that  it  will  con- 
tinue feeding  for  several  minutes.  Nay,  there  is  a 
vulgar,  though,  we  believe,  an  unfounded  notion, 
that  half  a  leech  is  better  than  a  whole  one.  The 
blood  which  goes  in  at  one  end  finding  an  outlet 
at  the  other,  the  animal  is  not  gorged,  and  the 
common  people  fancy  that  a  divided  leech  will  in 
consequence  do  the  duty  of  a  dozen.  They  have 
at  least  sufiBcient  faith  in  the  theory  to  reduce  it  to 
practice,  the  economy  being  the  motive. 

Insects  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  animated 
beings,  but  they  are  heedless  of  casualties  which 
would  be  death  or  torture  to  man.  The  dragon- 
fly, says  Professor  Owen,  may  be  regarded,  from 
the  size  and  perfection  of  its  organs  of  vision,  and 
its  great  and  enduring  powers  of  flight  and  preda- 
tory habits,  as  the  eagle  of  insects.  He  speaks  of 
its  head  as  being  covered  by  two  enormous  convex 
masses  of  eyes,  numbering  upwards  of  12,000  in 
each  mass.  He  states  that  the  swallow  cannot 
match  it  in  its  aerial  course,  and  that  it  not  only 
outstrips  its  swift  and  nimble  feathered  pursuer, 
but  can  do  more  in  the  air  than  any  bird — can  fly 
backwards  and  sidelong,  to  right  or  left,  and  alter 
its  course  on  the  instant  without  turning.  He  de- 
scribes its  brain  as  being  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  its  prerogatives,  and  having  a  larger  develop- 
ment than  in  any  other  insect.  Yet  we  learn  from 
the  "  Entomology"  of  Kirby  and  Spencc,  that, 
when  the  tail  of  qnc  qf  these  beautiful  creatures 


was  directed  to  its  mouth  to  see  whether  its  known 
voracity  would  induce  it  to  bite  itself,  it  actually 
devoured  the  four  terminal  segments  of  its  body. 
When  it  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  work  of 
self-demolition,  it  escaped  by  accident,  and  flew 
away  as  briskly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  pain,  it  was  at  least 
subordinate  to  appetite,  and  apparently  the  animal 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  every  mouthful 
was  bitten  from  its  own  living  flesh.  It  cannot 
surprise  us  after  this  to  be  told  that  many  an  in- 
sect which  has  been  impaled  by  the  scientific  col- 
lector, will  eat  with  as  much  avidity  as  when  free 
and  unhurt.  Mr.  Hope  informed  Mr.  Rowell  that 
once  he  had  a  carnivorous  beetle  which  got  loose, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  pin  through  its  body,  it  wan- 
dered quietly  about  and  devoured  all  the  other 
specimens  in  the  case.  "  The  cockchafer,"  says 
Kirby  and  Spence,  "  will  walk  away  with  apparent 
indifference  after  some  bird  has  nearly  emptied  its 
body  of  its  viscera,  and  an  humble-bee  will  eat 
honey  with  greediness  though  deprived  of  its  ab- 
domen." The  instances  of  the  kind  which  are 
upon  record  are  absolutely  legion,  and  we  mav 
fairly  conclude  that  the  suffering  of  insects  is  as 
much  loss  acute  than  our  own,  as  their  exposure  to 
injuries  is  greater. 

If  we  continue  to  go  up  higher,  and,  leaving  the 
animals  without  backbones,  come  to  the  lower 
classes  of  vertebrata,  we  shall  still  find  reason  to 
believe  that  their  sensibility  to  pain  is  not  acute. 
The  conduct  of  fish  bears  out  the  inference  which 
would  be  drawn  from  the  smallncss  of  their  brain. 
"Often,'''  says  Mr.  Davy,  in  the  "  Angler  and  his 
Friend,"  "  a  trout  has  been  captured  with  a  hook 
in  its  mouth  which  it  carried  off  only  an  hour  or 
two  before."  When  Lord  Byron,  therefore,  in  sa- 
tirising with  just  indignation  tho  piscatorial  atroci- 
ties recommended  by  Walton,  said  that 
"  The  qu.iint,  old,  cruel  coxcoiuli  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  with  a  sm;ill  trout  to  pull  it." 
he  was  mistaken  in  his  assumption  that  the  angler 
and  the  trout  would  be  equal  sufferers.  A  man 
with  a  hook  in  his  jaws  would  have  no  great  dis- 
position to  sit  down  to  a  feast,  and  he  would  cer- 
tainly eat  with  a  caution  and  a  countenance  very 
different  from  the  eager  voracity  with  which  a  fish 
in  this  predicament  returns  to  its  prey.  If  a  small 
bone  from  the  trout  sticks  in  his  throat,  how  little 
does  he  show  of  the  composure  which  is  manifested 
by  the  trout  itself  when  the  barbed  steel  is  left  bu- 
ried in  its  gullet ! 

The  more  we  advance  towards  human  beings, 
the  more  strongly  marked  become  the  indications 
of  pain.  Mr.  Howell  believes  rats  and  rabbits  to 
far  from  sensitive,  because  they  will  pull  away 
from  a  trap  and  leave  a  foot  behind  them.  This 
rather  proves  their  terror  of  being  captured  than 
their  indifference  to  the  process  of  tearing  off  a 
limb,  though  the  fact  thatt  he  operation  should  be 
possible  when  the  leg  has  not  been  cut,  and  that  • 
they  should  afterwards  recover  from  the  effects  of 
the  mutilation,  is  evidence  enough  that  they  are  not 
constituted  like  ourselves.  The  slenderness  of  their 
forms  facilitates  the  dismemberment;  but  a  man  in 
a  similar  situation  would  not  have  the  resolution  to 
release  himself  by  wrenching  off  so  much  as  a  fin- 
ger, nor  could  keep  from  swooning  if  he  made  the 
attempt.  Mr.  Kowell  relates  horrible  cases  in 
which  horses  had  broken  their  bones  at  the  fetlock 
joint  and  were  compelled  to  walk  upon  the  stumps, 
with  their  fore-feet  turned  up,  as  we  should  turn 
back  our  legs  to  walk  upon  our  knees,  and  yet  con- 
tinued to  graze  quietly  till  they  were  despatched. 
But  assuming  the  particulars  to  be  accurately  re- 
ported, and  they  did  not  fall  under  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Rowell  himself,  we  attach  little  importance 
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to  them.  He  acknowledges  that  horses  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  stroke  of  the  whip,  the  prick  of  the 
spur,  and  the  sting  of  an  insect.  That  they  are 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  lameness  is  also  a  matter  of 
every-day  experience.  They  groan  when  they  are 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  by  their  looks 
and  their  restlessness  betray  great  uneasiness  when 
the  lacerated  flesh  begins  to  inflame.  The  absence 
of  pain  in  particular  instances  of  extensive  injury 
can  only  be  temporary,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
soldier  is  often  unconscious  for  a  time  that  his  arm 
has  been  shot  off,  or  a  ball  been  lodged  in  his  body. 
The  numbness  which  appears  to  be  produced  by 
the  concussion  passes  away,  and  the  sensitiveness 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  suffering  which  ensues  at  a 
subsequent  stage.  Horses,  no  doubt,  feel  less  than 
men,  but  they  feel  a  great  deal.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  gauge  with  precision  the  degree  of  an- 
guish which  is  allotted  to  each  grade  of  animal 
life.  There  are  circumstances  in  every  case  which 
must  be  experienced  to  be  understood,  and  to  esti- 
mate truly  the  condition  of  worms  or  quadrupeds 
we  must  become  worms  and  quadrupeds  ourselves. 
Enough  for  our  purpose  that  there  are  unmistake- 
able  indications  that  Providence  either  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  or  else  does  what  is  equi- 
valent, fits  the  fleece  to  the  keenness  of  the  blast. 
Enough  that  we  can  see  amid  the  mists  of  imper- 
fect knowledge  that  the  same  wisdom  and  benefi- 
cence which  adapted  animals  for  the  element  in 
which  they  move  and  have  their  being,  has  equally 
apportioned  their  sensations  to  their  situation,  and 
that  no  animated  being  exists  under  circumstances 
which  forbid  it  to  praise  Him  "  who  satisfieth  the 
desire  of  every  living  thing." 

Descartes  believed  that  brutes  are  mere  ma^ 
chines — that,  as  Bentley  put  it,  "  they  are  like  the 
idols  of  the  Gentiles — tliey  have  eyes  and  see  not 
ears  and  hear  not  ;  noses  and  smell  not :  they  eat 
without  hunger,  and  drink  without  thirst,  and  howl 
without  pain."  When  an  Emperor  of  Chin 
Bentley  says,  was  presented  with  a  watch,  he  took 
it  for  an  animal.  Descartes,  on  the  contrary,  con 
sidered  animals  a  species  of  watch.  He  supposec 
their  frames  to  be  so  many  wheels  and  springs 
which  were  set  in  motion  by  external  objects,  and 
that  the  creature  mechanically  obeyed  the  influ 
ence  without  the  participation  of  will  or  conscious 
ness  in  the  act.  Baillet  asserts  that  Pascal  es 
teemed  the  theory  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  Dugald  Stewart  con- 
jectures that  the  singular  value  he  set  upon  it  was 
for  the  solution  it  afforded  of  the  apparent  suffer- 
ings of  brutes.  There  is  no  one  so  great  but  he 
has  sometimes  exemplified  the  truth  of  Prior's 
couplet — 

"  Who  fastest  walks,  but  walks  astray, 
Is  only  furthest  from  tie  way." 
The  absurd  figment  of  the  brain  by  which  Pascal 
soothed  his  tender  mind,  aggravated  the  miseries 
of  the  unhappy  animals,  who,  because  they  were 
supposed  not  to  feel,  were  treated  as  if  they  were 
devoid  of  feeling.  His  Janseuist  allies  dissected 
live  dogs  without  remorse,  to  observe  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  imagined  that  their  howling  was 
only  the  whir  of  the  wheels.  Later,  when  a  bitch 
with  pup  fawned  upon  the  celebrated  Malebranche, 
}ie  gave  it  a  violent  kick  to  drive  it  away.  The 
animal  uttered  a  yell  of  pain,  and  Fontenelle,  who 
was  present,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pity. 
'.'What!"  Malebranche  coldly  replied,  "do  you 
pot  know  f.hat  it  does  not  feelT'  To  him  the  cry 
jvas  nothjng  more  than  the  striking  of  the  clock 
w)ien  the  hammer  falls  upon  the  bell.  There  may 
be  pei'sons  who,  in  like  manner,  may  think  them- 
selves licensed  to  torture  creatures  more  in  propor- 
tion as  their  suferiugs  are  shown  to  be  less.    The 


doctrine  which  is  important  to  save  gentle  hearts 
from  bleeding  with  superfluous  distress,  may  en- 
courage the  hardened  to  indulge  in  fresh  atrocities. 
But  we  confess  we  have  no  such  fears.  The  brutal 
are  never  restrained  in  their  brutality  by  any  con- 
sideration of  the  torture  they  inflict,  and  the  hu- 
mane would  shrink  from  imposing  a  single  throb  of 
needless  pain.  He  who  would  drag  a  child  by  the 
hair  of  its  head,  and  plead  in  extenuation  that  it 
was  not  so  bad   as  being  scalped,  or  pinch  it  and 

ge  in  justification  that  an  equal  number  of  stabs 
would  have  been  worse,  is  the  only  kind  of  reasoner 

ho  would  mutilate  animals  because  their  sensa- 
tions are  not  so  keen  as  the  sensations  of  man. 
The  good  never  conceive  themselves  privileged  to 
inflict  wanton  misery,  whether  small  or  great,  and 
the  cruel  care  for  no  other  griefs  but  their  own. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Fijghtffll  Destitution  in  Ireland. 

The  Catholic  clergy  of  Donegal,  some  time  ago, 
issued  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  peasantry  of 
certain  parts  of  that  county,  amongst  whom,  they 
lleged,  great  destitution  and  distress  existed.  In 
consequence  of  the  truth  of  their  statements  hav- 
ing been  questioned,  a  special  reporter,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  relief  committee,  has  been  sent  down 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  to 
make  investigation  on  the  spot,  and  in  a  commuui 
cation  to  that  paper  we  find  the  result  of  his  visit 
and  inquiries. 

Gweedore  and  Cloughaniely,  the  districts  in 
question,  embrace  a  territory  of  mountain  and 
bog,  with  an  occasional  strip  of  arable  land,  lying 
on  the  north-west  of  Donegal.  The  weather  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  was  very  severe,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  snow.  On  reaching  the  scene 
of  distribution,  says  the  reporter,  "  I  perceivi 
perhaps  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  male  and  female,  waiting  with  their  peti 
tions  and  memorials  in  hand,  to  be  presented  for 
relief.  Of  these  the  majority  were  matrons,  bare- 
footed and  without  stockings,  and  some  of  those 
who  possessed  the  luxury  of  stockings  had  not 
shoes  or  brogans.  The  bare  limbs  of  these  wo- 
men appeared  to  be  swollen  and  covered  with  chil- 
blains.'' 

He  visited  some  of  their  houses — if  houses  they 
can  be  called.  Here  is  a  description : — "  I  entered 
one  on  all  fours,  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  I 
there  found  an  aged  matron.  Father  Doherty  pre- 
ceded and  led  the  way,  or  I  dare  say  I  should  have 
been  denied  admittance  to  that  abode  of  misery 
and  destitution.  She  was  seated  before  a  fire  on 
the  hearth,  the  turf  of  which  had  been  dug  by  the 
male  members  of  the  family.  There  was  no  win- 
dow or  aperture  to  admit  the  light  of  day,  save 
the  hole  by  which  I  entered.  There,  and  else- 
where, there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  inquiry 
was  proceeded  with  by  Father  Doherty,  who  showed 
me  the  bed  on  which  some  of  the  family  lay,  and 
here  is  a  true  description  : — 

"  The  head  of  the  bed  was  in  the  corner,  a  few 
sods  of  earth  at  the  head  and  foot  to  support  it,  a 
board  for  the  side,  with  a  few  sticks  thrown  across, 
one  end  inserted  in  the  wall,  and  the  other  end 
supported  by  stones  and  turf.  There  was  no  bed- 
tick  ;  no  clothing,  with  the  exception  of  a  woolen 
rag,  which  could  not  bear  the  name  of  a  blanket, 
nor  was  it  sufficient  in  size  for  a  single  grown 
adult,  certainly  not  fit  to  cover  a  person  of  full 
growth.  Here  in  this  hovel,  unfit  for  the  habita- 
tion of  a  single  human  creature,  there  were  seven 
persons — I  think  the  number  was  seven." 

Of  their  food  he  says  : — ''  In  another  house  we 
asked  what  their  food  was,  and  they  exhibited  a 
metal  pot  which  contained  the  meal  lor  the  family. 


This  was  chopped  or  pounded  potatoes  in  a  pulp, 
and  with  this  pulp  re-heated,  and  with  some  sea- 
weed which  they  exhibited  in  a  wooden  vessel, 
called  a  noggin,  they  made  up  their  dinner  and 
supper  in  one  meal.  This  system  of  regimen  cer- 
tainly cannot  present  the  idea  of  Baron  Pennefa- 
ther's  '  opulence.'  " 

The  two  following  pictures  of  distress,  he  says 
apply  to  hundreds  of  cases  : — "  The  day  was  aw- 
fully severe,  and  all  who  could  remain  inside  doori 
without  the  pressing  necessity  of  going  abroad 
were  huddled  about  the  fire.  In  one  of  thesi 
domiciles  there  was  a  female,  and  she  was  one  o 
any  in  the  fifteen  or  twenty  houses  I  explored  ii 
this  part  of  Gweedore.  She  was  about  sixteen 
and  when  called  upon  by  Father  Doherty  to  conv 
forward,  she  advanced  with  an  air  of  confidence 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the  gracefulness  and  beau 
ty  of  her  form.  This  poor  helpless  child  was  no 
clad,  unless  you  could  call  a  shapeless  garmen' 
thrown  over  without  inner  covering,  clothing. 

But  in  this  house  there  was  another  female 
older  than  the  one  whom  I  have  just  now  intro 
duced.  The  girl  was  about  twenty,  or  thereabout: 
This  poor  creature  had  neither  shoe  nor  stockinj 
and  avoiding  the  presence  of  strangers,  she  shrun 
away  back  into  the  obscure  corner  in  the  darl 
from  which  she  had  been  reluctantly  drawn  by  th 
priest  she  revered." 

In  conclusion,  the  reporter  states — "What 
have  now  said  of  a  few  cases  might  apply  to  all 
have  seen  of  deplorable  distress  in  this  district 
the  Gweedore,  adjoining  the  place  where  the  ch 
pel  was  burned,  and  not  far  from  the  residence 
Father  Magee,  the  parish  priest.  But  I  was  i 
formed  by  many  that  there  are  districts  still  mo) 
miserable  and  desolate  in  the  more  remote 
isolated  parts  of  Gweedore."— iVbriA  American. 


Cuttings  of  Fruit  Trees. — Cuttings  may  be  pr 
served  by  fastening  them  in  a  box  by  slats  ru: 
ning  across,  and  then  placing  the  open  side  of  tl 
box  downwards  with  its  contents  in  the  bottom 
a  pit  dug  for  the  purpose,  on  a  dry  spot  of  groun- 
and  burying  the  whole  with  earth.  The  slats  kei 
the  cuttings  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  ear' 
below,  and  they  are  preserved  in  a  proper  moi 
condition.  Or  they  may  be  packed  in  slight 
damp  moss  in  a  large  box  placed  in  a  cellar.  V " 
early  in  spring  they  should  be  set  out.  Every  i 
ting  should  be  cut  off  just  above  a  bud  at  the  upp 
end,  and  just  below  one  at  the  lower  end.  Taki 
off  closely  to  the  old  wood,  with  the  base  attache 
they  are  more  sure  of  growth.  They  should 
set  out  in  a  rich  mellow  soil,  which  is  to  be  pack( 
or  trodden  closely  about  them  as  the  trench  is  fille 
and  afterwards  a  mellow  surface  made  by  drawi: 
on  a  little  more  earth.  The  length  of  the  cutti: 
should  be  eight  inches  to  a  foot,  and  two-thirds 
nine-tenths  buried.  This  is  the  mode  of  raisi 
quince  trees,  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  grapi 
&c.,  but  will  not  answer  for  the  larger  fruits  gei 
rally,  in  the  northern  States  ;  it  is  cheaper  to  bi 
or  graft  than  to  procure  the  few  which  may 
obtained  among  many  failures  in  this  way.  Scio 
may  easily  be  transported  by  express  from  one  pa 
of  the  country  to  another,  by  packing  them  in  dar 

At  the  present  low  rates  of  postage  they  can  a] 
be  sent  by  mail,  if  they  are  first  wrapped  in  oil  si 
When  they  are  to  travel  a  distance,  it  is  well 
dip  the  cut  ends  in  melted  sealing  wax,  wrap  ea 
graft  in  oil  silk,  tie  them  all  together  with  thres 
surround  the  whole  with  a  little  cotton,  and  ench 
in  an  envelope.  We  have  known  packages  so  p, 
pared  to  be  sent  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  « 
treme  south,  and,  though  a  month  on  the  jourm 
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they  arrived  in  order.  If,  by  any  accident,  scions 
become  dry  in  the  transportation,  they  should  be 
buried  in  common  garden  soil  as  soon  as  received ; 
in  ten  days  they  will  become  as  plump  as  ever. 


For  •■  The  Friend." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Of  Ministers  and  Elder.s,  and  other  concerned   mem- 
bera  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN    KINSEY. 

John  Kinsey's  Account  of  his  Journey  to  Albany, 
and   of  the   Indian  Treaty  there,  in  1745. 

(Continued  from  page  310.) 

JOURNAL. 
^^Oct.  the  8th. — On  this  day  the  Governor  and 
council  of  New  York  were  taken  up  in  inquiring 
concerning  the  alarm   amongst  the   Mohawk  In- 
dians last  year." 

From  the  printed  report  before  referred  to,  we 
copy  a  more  full  account  of  this  matter. 

"  The  Governor  and  council  of  New  York  made 
inquiry  concerning  the  alarm  which  happened  last 
winter  amongst  the  Mohawks,  occasioned  by  a  re 
'port  spread  amongst  them  that  the  English  were 
'  coming  to  cut  them  off.  To  this  purpose  the  Go- 
vernor sent  for  the  Mohawks,  and  let  them  know 
that  the  string  of  Wampum  which  has  been  sent 
him  by  them,  not  to  make  any  further  inquiry 
concerning  that  affair,  he  could  not  accept  of;  that 
it  was  necessary  the  authors  of  this  false  rumour 
should  be  known  and  punished  ;  and  therefore  he 
insisted  they  would  discover  all  they  knew  concern 
ing  the  authors;  and  if  they  had  any  other  cause 
of  uneasiness,  to  communicate  it  to  him.  There 
upon  he  delivered  back  the  string  of  Wampum 
sent  him.  The  Mohawks  agreed  to  return  their 
answer  the  next  day.  So??ie  of  the  Mohawks  ac- 
cordingly attended  the  Governor  the  next  day,  and 
named  to  him  a  person  who  they  said  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  false  alarm.  The  person  being  sent  for, 
owned  his  having  heard  and  mentioned  the  report ; 
but  denied  his  being  the  author  of  it." 

JOURNAL. 

Oct.  Qtk. — The  Indians  this  day  attending  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  gave  him  notice,  that  they 

had  notice  given  them  Ijy of  the  design 

of  the  English  to  cut  them  off.  He  denied  the 
charge,  and  on  the  whole  the  Governor  and  coun- 
cil Seemed  to  believe  him,  and  that  the  story  had 
taken  its  rise  from  some  mischievous  fellows  amongst 
the  Mohawks  themselves.  This  I  suppose  to  be 
true,  since  one  Henry,  a  Mohawk,  sent  for,  under 
fear  of  being  imprisoned,  had  provided  himself  with 
two  pocket  pistols,  and,  it  was  remarked,  was  very 
forward  in  crediting  the  report,  and  spreading  it 
amongst  the  Indians.  Conrad  Weiser  informed 
me  that  an  Indian  or  Indians  at  our  lodging,  w 
were  shown  to  me,  being  asked  by  him  why  they 
were  not  in  council,  [when  the  Mohawks  met  the 
Governor,]  answered,  because  they  were  not  willin, 
to  be  present  when  a  lie  was  told  the  Governor,  for 
then  they  would  be  parties  to  it.  They  said  the  ac- 
count given  the  Governor  that was  the 

author  of  the  alarm,  was  false,  that  it  was  raised 
amongst  the  Indians,  the  particulars  and  circum- 
stances of  which  they  knew.  That  the  aforesaid 
Henry  not  only  spread  the  report,  but  that  he  pro- 
posed that  as  the  English  intended  to  kill  them, 
the  Indians,  that  they  should  begin  by  killing  cer- 
tain white  people  whom  he  named. 

Oct.  lOi/i,  A.  M. — The  speech  prepared  by  the 
committee  of  the  Commissioners,  and  Council  of 
New  York,  being  yesternight  prepared,  we  were 
jlpressed  to  be  present,  [to  hear  it  read,]  but  ex- 


cused ourselves  on  the  score  of  being  under  a  prior  I 
engagement.  It  was  then  read,  and  amended,  as] 
we  have  been  informed,  by  the  Lieutenant-governor 
of  Connecticut.  This  morning,  about  10,  we  were 
desired  to  meet  the  deputies  of  the  other  govern- 
ments, and  hear  the  same  read.  Daniel  Hors- 
attended  with  the  speech,  and  the  same 
was  read,  which  contained,  inter  alia,  a  recital  of 
many  facts  to  which  we  were  strangers,  withal  ex- 
citing the  Six  nations  to  a  war,  and  declaring  the 
readiness  of  all  the  colonies  to  give  them  the  neces- 

y  assistance. 

I  observed  to  the  committee,  that  at  the  last 
meeting  it  seemed  to  be  unanimously  agreed  we 
should  treat  separately,  and  therefore  we  were  not 
particularly  concerned  in  the  present  speech.  That 
it  was  long,  and  in  once  reading,  not  easy  to  give 
our  sentiments  thereon.  However  I  had  remarked 
two  things,  1st.  That  it  contained  a  relation  of 
facts  done  in  New  England  to  which  we  were 
wholly  strangers.  2dly.  That  it  put  the  Indians 
on  declaring  war,  which  I  apprehended  would  be 
injurious  to  all  the  colonies,  as  it  would  bring  the 
war  on  our  borders.  That  it  might  put  the  Indians 
at  war,  and  no  provision  made  by  the  colonies  to 
support  it,  and  the  Legislatures  on  which  they  de- 
pended might  disappoint  them.  That  it  was  be- 
yond our  instructions  ;  for  though  our  Governor 
declares  that  if  at  liberty  to  act  fully  up  to  his  own 
sentiments  he  might  be  for  it,  yet  as  the  Assembly 
had  not  been  explicit  in  the  affair,  and  as  setting 
them  at  war,  without  the  necessary  provision, 
would  be  to  betray  them,  he  could  not  direct  in 
this  matter. 

That  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  war,  it  was 
complained  that  our  Indians,  and  those  of  the 
French,  passed  each  other  without  mischief,  the 
French  Indians  killing  English,  and  the  English 
Indians  killing  Frenchmen,  but  not  hurting  each 
other,  and  it  was  reported  they  would  now  act  in 
the  same  manner.  The  Caunawajas  or  praying 
Indians  were  related  to  the  Six  nations,  and  as 
we  were  informed,  were  determined  not  to  hurt 
each  other.  On  the  whole  it  would  be  better  not 
to  declare  war,  but  to  put  the  Six  nations  on  de- 
manding satisfaction  for  the  injury  done.  To  this 
latter  part,  the  New  England  Commissioners  re- 
plied it  would  most  properly  come  from  the  In- 
dians, and  they  expected  it  would  do  so;  that  were 
they  to  demand  satisfaction  only,  the  Indians  would 
offer  something  less.  I  then  let  them  know  that 
we  were  not  authorized  to  join  [in  this  speech]  for 
the  reasons  assigned.  The  result  was  to  have  it 
[delivered]  in  the  names  of  the  other  colonies  only, 
we  treating  for  ourselves.  We  told  them  that 
though  our  sentiments  on  this  point  were  different, 
we  did  not  think  it  proper  for  us  to  interfere  with 
the  Indians,  or  to  clash  with  what  they  were  deter- 
mined to  say. 

Same  dai/,  p.  u. — The  Governor  desired  the 
Commissioners  to  meet  him  at  three;  but  we  hav- 
ing this  day  invited  the  Commissioners  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Capt.  Rutherford,  the  pa- 

troon,   P.  Liviston,   his   son,  our  landlord,  

Dehaven,  surveyor-general  of  the  Customs,  &c.,  to 
dine,  could  not  attend,  nor  did  we  think  it  proper 
to  speak  to  the  Indians  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  The  other  Commissioners 
however  did  attend,  and  the  speech  was  read  and 
translated.  We  understood  from  Colonel  Wendal, 
that  we  were  inquired  after,  and  that  he  acquainted 
the  Governor,  he  apprehended  the  reason  for  our 
non-attendance  was  the  dispute  which  happened 
about  our  hats,  adding,  the  Governor  sat  with  his 
hat  on  at  this  meeting  of  the  Indians,  and  desired 
the  like  of  the  gentlemen  there.  The  Indians  an- 
this  long  speech,  by  letting  the  Governor 


know  they  would  have  a  council  in  the  morning 
and  if  they  could,  would  give  him  an  answer  to- 
morrow. During  the  time  we  have  been  here,  we 
have  on  divers  occasions  made  inquiry,  and  are 
fully  satisfied  the  Indians  of  the  Six  nations  arc 
our  friends  as  much  as  ever,  and  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter as  we  think,  indifferent  whether  we  treat  at  this 
time,  or  defer  the  same  until  their  coming  the  next 
year  at  Philadelphia. 

Oct.  llth. — This  day  having  our  speech  to  the 
Indians  prepared,  we  waited  on  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  pursuant  to  our  agreement,  and  deli- 
vered it  to  him  to  peruse,  and  then  to  return  it, 
which  he  promised  to  do  to-morrow  morning.  I 
also  applied  to  him  for  a  copy  of  their  speech  to 
the  Indians,  which  was  presented  us,  and  also  the 
copy  of  the  Indians'  answer  to  their  speech. 

Same  clay,  p.  m. — Conrad  Weiser  informed  us 
that  the  interpreter  of  New  York  had  been  wilh 
him,  who  told  him  his  intent  of  getting  the  chiefs 
of  the  Indians  together,  and  to  persuade  them  not 
to  take  the  hatchet  to  be  made  use  of  immediately, 
but  to  wrap  it  up  in  a  blanket,  and  keep  it  until 
they  had  first  requested  the  French  Indians  to 
make  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  New  England, 
and  if  they  complied,  not  to  use  it  against  them  at 
all.  Conrad  declined,  as  he  informed  us,  inter- 
meddling in  the  affair,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
had  the  Governor's  order  so  to  do.  He  answered. 
No,  but  he  had  his  council's  orders.  On  our  be- 
ing acquainted  with  it,  we  told  Conrad  not  to  med- 
dle, unless  he  also  was  desired  so  to  do  by  the 
Council.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  snare,  to  try 
whether  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  meddle  with- 
out directions. 

Oct.  12)h,  A.M. — We  received  a  message  from 
the  Governor  by  his  secretary,  with  a  copy  of  the 
speech  he  proposed  to  the  River  Indians,  the  Mo- 
ihegans.  A  copy  of  it  we  bespoke,  and  made  no 
objection  to  any  part  of  it.  We  sometime  after 
received  a  second  message,  desiring  us  to  be  pre  - 
sent  at  the  delivery  of  it,  and  at  the  receiving  the 
answer  of  the  Six  nations  to  the  speech  to  them. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Borneo. — Sir  James  Brooke,  Rajah  of  Sarawak, 
in  a  late  speech  at  Manchester,  England,  proposed 
that  the  British  government  should  extend  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Island  of  Borneo.  His  plan 
seemed  to  be  that  England  might  stand  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  public  creditor  to  Sarawak,  with  a  stipu- 
[lation  that,  on  certain  terms,  she  might  take  pos- 
session of  the  country,  whenever  her  interest  re- 
I  quired  it.  This  plan  he  thought  would  combine 
all  the  advantages  of  possession  with  none  of  its 
liabilities.  The  native  government  which  is  suited 
to  the  people,  and  which  they  themselves  largely 
administer,  might  be  advantageously  continued, 
while  the  possession  de  facto  would  rest  with  the 
Crown.  He  dwelt  on  the  Island  of  Borneo  as  a 
political  and  commercial  station.  Borneo,  he  said, 
is,  next  to  Australia,  the  largest  island  in  the 
world,  as  its  length  is  eight  hundred  miles,  and  its 
breadth  seven  hundred.  It  is  much  more  fertile 
than  Australia,  and  although  crossed  bj'  the  equa- 
tor, its  geographical  peculiarities  give  it  in  part  an 
European  climate.  Unlike  Australia,  it  abounds 
in  animals  of  nearly  all  kinds,  and  it  already  eon- 
tains  a  population  of  three  millions  of  people,  all 
capable  of  civilization.  All  the  tropical  fruits  grow 
in  it,  and  its  mineral  riches  are  immense.  The 
largest  diamond  known  was  found  here  within  a 
few  years.  Gold,  equal  to  half  a  million  sterling, 
is  obtained  by  the  inhabitants,  and,  better  than 
gold,  coal  is  almost  universally  diffused,  which  adds 
immensely  to  the  commercial  and  political  value 
of  the  island. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Sarah  [lynes]  Crubb. 

Residing  still  at  Chelmsford,  Eleventh  month, 
1827,  she  says,  "  My  husband  and  myself  are  en- 
gaged at  times  in  holding  meetings  with  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  in  this  ooanty.  It  is  truly  a  great 
and  solemn  wjrk ;  I  may  however  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  so  far  been  favoured  to 
cxperienoe  the  divine  Master  to  stand  by  his  own 
cause,  and  assist  his  poor  servants  to  labour  faith- 
fully. It  is  surprising  how  a  mere  nothing,  like 
me,  should,  from  time  to  time,  become  a  channel 
for  the  Word  of  life  to  pass  through,  or  even  that  j 
the  physical  strength  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
exertion,  seeing  I  am  often  very  poorly,  and  equal  j 
to  little  in  common  matters.  The  opposer  of  all 
that  exalts  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  has  seemed  to 
me  to  stir  up  his  wrath  against  even  the  feeble  at- 
tempts we,  poor  things,  are  concerned  to  make  for 
the  promotion  of  rigbteousness  and  truth ;  he  has 
been  permitted  to  beset  me  with  divers  discourage- 
ments, so  that  at  times  I  have  well  nigh  fainted  j 
but  the  Lord  has  held  me  up,  and  enabled  me  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  grand  adversary,  so  that 
I  can  say  renewedly,  '  The  Lord  Jehovah  is  my 
strencrth  and  my  song ;  he  also  has  become  my 
salvation.'  "  Twelfth  month, — "  Oh  !  how  cheer- 
ing the  hope,  that  eventually  we  may  triumph  over 
all  that  could  prevent  our  consummate  happiness, 
and  that  forever  and  ever !  What  are  a  few  fleet- 
ing years,  even  were  they  replete  with  sorrow, 
when  put  in  competition  with  eternal,  inefiFable 
joy?  Let  us  take  heart,  and  endeavour  humbly 
to  commit  the  keeping  of  our  souls  to  the  blessed 
Redeemer  in  well-doing,  even  as  unto  a  faithful 
Creator  and  High  Priest." 

Fourth  mo.  26th,  1828. — She  was  at  the  Dub- 
lin Yearly  Meetiug  where  Friends  appeared  to  be 
glad  to  see  her.  When  the  report  of  the  meeting 
for  elders  was  given  in  by  a  Friend,  he  mentioned 
that  the  Society  in  that  land  was  still  favoured  with 
a  living  gospel  ministry,  for  which  she  felt  thank- 
ful, and  expressed  something  of  it.  28th. — "  We 
were  at  Sycamore  Alley  fore  and  afternoon,  and  I 
think  it  was  a  day  of  favour.  30th. — This  day  we 
have  had  a  meeting  for  worship,  which  was,  I  think, 
a  remarkably  favoured  time.  I  never  experienced 
the  ministry  of  the  word  of  life  to  have  more  of  a 
gathering  effect,  until  the  blessed  and'  glorious 
power  of  Truth  was  over  all,  for  some  time,  in  pro- 
found silence.  R.  Fayle  told  me,  that  the  men's 
nieeting  was  one  of  the  most  solemn  they  had 
known  for  a  long  time,  and  without  much  preach- 
ing." In  the  Fifth  month,  most  probably  alluding 
to  the  London  Yearly  Meeting,  which  occurred  the 
next  year  after  the  separation  in  this  country,  she 
nays,  "  The  epistle  from  Philadelphia  is  thought  to 
be  particularly  satisfactory.  It  is  comforting  that 
Friends  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  find  strength, 
in  a  Yearly  Meeting  capacity,  to  express  themselves 
so  decidedly  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  good 
old  way y  Having  returned  to  her  home  at  Chelms- 
ford, she  writes.  Seventh  month  29th,  "I  am  still 
led  forth  with  the  invitation  of  the  gospel  to  the 
people,  to  come  to  the  dear  Redeemer ;  speaking 
however  in  those  lofty  barns  is  very  exhausting, 
the  labour  of  the  voice  being  much  greater  than 
in  those  houses  usually  occupied  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  but  if  the  power  reaches  to  the  people's 
hearts,  and  inclines  them  to  seek  the  Lord,  all  the 
rest  is  but  trifling  in  comparison." 

"  Hastings,  Eleventh  month  14th,  1828.— What 
are  we  without  tribulation  ?  How  erring,  how 
wandering !  I  blame  myself  for  the  absence  of 
that  holy  confidence,  that  humble  trust  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  which  would  give  me  to  be  less 
moved  in  affliction,  and  perhaps  teach  me  grati- 


tude for  the  blessing  of  having  it  in  our  power  to 
do  so  much  for  the  promotion  of  health,  instead  of 
grieving  that  there  is  occasion  for  it.  I  look  to- 
wards Chelmsford  with  a  longing  desire  still  to  call 
it  home,  if  this  might  be  in  the  Divine  will ;  but 
for  a  considerable  time  past,  I  have  felt  as  if  my 
rest  there  was  breaking  up,  and  almost  as  though 
no  more  place  remained  in  it  for  religious  labour, 
except  in  winding  up ;  and  what  shall  we  say,  but 
'good  is  the  Lord,'  and  'let  him  do  as  seemeth 
him  good.'  If  it  be  right  to  pitch  our  tent  else- 
where, I  hope  the  same  glory  will  go  before,  and 
be  the  rearward,  which  has  been  vouchsafed  in  pre- 
vious movements.  Be  this  in  ever  so  small  a  de- 
gree, the  certainty  attending  it  stays  the  poor  mind, 
enabling  it  to  trust  in  the  'strength  of  Israel.'  " 
The  following  letter  to  one  of  her  beloved  friends, 
shows  strength  and  nearness  of  affection  peculiarly 
becoming  fellow-travellers  towards  a  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  the  Lord 
alone  is.  "  My  dear  friend's  letter  gladdened  my 
heart,  not  only  to  find  that  thou  hadst  such  a  very 
agreeable  return  home,  but  that  thy  mind  is  so 
fervently  turned  towards  Him  who  has  already 
done  much  for  thee,  and  who  is  waiting  to  perfect 
his  own  work  in  thy  happy  experience.  It  is  in- 
deed, as  thou  remarks,  no  easy  attainment  to  the 
creature  to  say,  '  I  am  the  clay  ;  Thou  art  the  pot- 
ter,' but  the  more  we  endeavour  to  commit  our- 
selves to  our  great  High  Priest,  the  sooner  we  find 
the  truth  of  his  assertion,  '  My  yoke  is  easy,  and 
my  burden  is  light.'  I  have  missed  thy  company 
much  ;  it  has  however  been  grateful  to  my  feelings 
to  believe  that  our  union  in  Christ  is  rather 
strengthened  than  otherwise,  by  the  late  oppor- 
tunity we  have  had  of  conversing  a  little  on  mat- 
ters of  the  first  importance  to  us,  and  waiting  to- 
gether on  the  Lord.  We  frequently  felt  his  pre- 
sence, contriting  our  hearts,  when  we  belonged  to 
the  same  meeting ;  and  I  hope  that  although  this 
latter  is  no  longer  our  lot,  we  may  be  favoured  to 
remember  each  other  at  the  feet  of  the  Omnipre- 
sent Saviour  still,  and  to  feel  that  we  are  even  one 
in  Him.  Be  faithful,  my  dear  friend,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  small  but  clear  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  mind,  and  the  Lord  give  thee  a  crown  of 
righteousness  to  wear,  even  in  this  life,  unto  his 
own  glory." 

Being  out  from  home  on  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends'  families  in  and  near  London,  she  writes 
at  Clapham,  First  month,  1829: — "I  am  resting 
in  this  warm  house,  having  some  cold,  but  it  has 
not  hindered  me  from  finishing  the  family  visit  in 
Kingston  Monthly  Meeting,  which  I  am  thankful 
to  say  is  now  got  through,  and  I  humbly  hope 
without  doing  harm  to  that  which  it  is  our  first 
desire  to  promote  and  cherish.  Many  very  fa- 
voured visits  we  have  had  ;  the  meeting  at  Croy- 
don on  First-day  was  also  an  awakening,  powerful 
time;  and  yesterday  at  Wandsworth  was  the  most 
so  of  any  we  have  attended  there.  I  was  very, 
very  sorry  to  miss  dear  —  and  — .  We  are  sure 
to  retrograde  if  we  do  not  advance  in  the  Chris- 
tians' path,  especially  after  the  extraordinary  mani- 
festations of  the  love  and  power  of  our  dear  Re- 
deemer." On  the  10th,  from  London,  she  says, 
"  Some  of  the  visits  have  been  very  extraordinary, 
the  love  of  our  compassionate  and  dear  Redeemer 
being  dislayed  to  our  admiration,  and  to  the  deeply 
humbling  of  our  spirits,  even  in  gay  families.  This 
is,  that  they  may  be  brought  away  from  their  fool- 
ish things,  to  the  meek  and  humble  Saviour,  who 
wore  a  garment  without  an  ornament,  even  without 
a  seam." 

"  Clapham,  Seventh  month. — There  are  times 
when  our  faith  seems  all  but  shipwrecked,  yet  as 
we  eiuleavour  to  be  atill,  we  are  kept  from  being 


cast  away,  we  hardly  know  how;  only  we  are  sure 
it  must  be  that  the  true  Pilot  has  not  deserted  the 
vessel,  as  we  feared  was  the  case ;  and  even  if  this 
extremity  be  brought  on  by  outward  circumstances, 
it  still  brings  us  to  hope  against  hope,  and  fixes  our 
dependence  more  firmly  on  Him  who  is  unchange- 
ably just  and  true.  Shall  we  give  way  to  a  dispo- 
sition unprofitably  to  dwell  upon  the  weakness  of 
our  nature,  and  so  let  go  our  hold  of  Him  who  is 
invisible,  because  we  see  that  some  stars  in  the  fir- 
mament, which  appeared  of  greater  magnitude 
than  ourselves,  have  fallen  ?  No  ;  but  rather  let 
us  look  well  to  our  own  abiding ;  let  us  watch  with 
all  vigilance  against  everything  that  would  have  a 
tendency  to  occasion  its  lo  begin  to  wander  in  the 
least  degree  from  that  sphere  in  which  consummate 
Wisdom  hath  seen  meet  to  place  us ;  and  then  the 
dragon  will  have  no  power  to  draw  us  down;  but 
we  shall  see  Him  in  dominion,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  he  declared,  '  I  will  punish  leviathan  the 
piercing  serpent,  even  leviathan  the  crooked  ser- 
pent, with  my  great  and  strong  sword ;  and  I  will 
slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea.'  Thou  wilt  not 
consider  it  in  any  degree  arrogancy,  to  speak  of 
our  being  stars  in  the  firmament.  I  believe  we 
are  called  up  into  such  a  state,  and  that  as  we  be- 
come obedient,  the  Divine  hand  is  known  to  bring 
us  thus  to  experience  its  great  and  glorious  work ; 
yea,  and  to  exhibit,  in  our  measure,  his  own  beau- 
tiful harmony,  his  blessed  order,  his  holy  economy, 
who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  and  glorified  in  all  his 
works.  Now,  while  I  write  thus,  I  can  freely  con- 
fess that  it  is  not  from  any  feeling  of  a  redundancy 
of  heavenly  virtue  vouchsafed  to  me,  but  from  a 
sense  of  content  in  tny  own  sphere,  as  a  very  little 
star,  while  I  can  rejoice  in  seeing  others  more 
largely  gifted  and  qualified  to  serve,  and  to  mag- 
nify the  great  Creator  of  all  things,  visible  and  in- 
visible, to  whom  my  poor  soul  ascribes  all  honour, 
might,  majesty  and  renown,  and  unto  the  Lamb, 
one  with  him  to  all  eternity.  Amen  I"  Was 
every  one  constantly  looking  at  his  own  abiding, 
instead  of  watching  others,  he  would  have  a  clearer 
view  of  his  own  defects,  and  be  favoured  with  liv- 
ing strength  to  have  them  rectified,  and  to  pray 
that  he  might  not  fall  into  temptation  himself.  It 
is  so  much  looking  away  from  themselves,  that 
many  are  deceived  in  a  true  estimate  of  their  own 
condition,  and  are  often  greatly  mistaken  in  that 
of  others,  who  are  humbly  abiding  with  their 
Saviour  in  his  temptations,  and  know  him  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  arrows  of  the  archers,  and  the 
cruel  designs  of  the  dragon,  the  crooked  serpent." 

"  London,  Eleventh  mo.  30th. — Yesterday  at 
Gracechurch  Street  was  a  remarkable  time  for  the 
extension  of  the  power  of  Truth.  In  the  evening 
a  very  great  meeting  was  held  with  the  people  in 
the  same  house  ;  and  oh  !  forever  praised  be  the 
Helper  of  the  helpless,  the  Strength  to  the  needy, 
it  was  a  blessed  heavenly  meeting ;  it  ended  with 
increased  solemnity,  a  measure  of  which  had  been 
over  us  from  our  gathering  together.  I  feel  these 
things  to  be  very  weighty  on  my  spirit,  not  less  so 
from  their  frequency,  nor  indeed  can  I  desire  that 
it  should  be  otherwise.  My  prayer  is  that  the  Al- 
mighty may  be  graciously  pleased  to  conduct  me 
through  the  work  to  his  own  honour,  and  the 
abasement  of  the  creature ;  while  in  a  sense  of  my 
great  weakness,  I  am  ready  to  adopt  the  language 
'  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  V  The  meeting 
was  large  at  Devonshire  house ;  I  believe  there 
were  not  less  than  sixteen  hundred  persons  present, 
perhaps  eighteen  hundred,  and  very  many  went 
away  for  want  of  room.  I  thought  it  a  good 
meeting,  which  was  cause  of  great  thankftilness, 
for  it  was  a  mixed  multitude." 

Twelfth  month. — After  speaking  of  the  exercise 
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she  folt  in  the  prospect  of  a  meeting  in  the  evening 
at  Tottenham,  and  her  desire  that  Aluiigbty  Good- 
ness may  lend  his  aid  in  the  needful  time,  that  his 
Name  may  be  magnified  over  all,  she  says,  "  As 
regards  family  prayer,  I  desire  that  the  restraining 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  may  keep  away 
from  us  the  strange  fire,  which,  whenever  it  is  of- 
fered, occasions  death."  This  is  important  both 
in  public  and  private  preaching  and  praying. 
Words  without  the  authority  and  lite  of  Truth, 
not  only  avail  nothing,  but  may  be  a  snare  to 
speaker  and  hearer. 


Sfdps  Struck  by  Lightning. — Extraordinary 
Freaks  oftlie  Electric  Fluid. — The  London  Times 
says  : — 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  the 
dangers  which  threaten  ships  from  this  terrible  ele- 
ment, and  one  also  which  afi'ords  certain  proof  of 

the  completeness  with  which  the  recent  discoveries '  ways  gratifying  to  record  the  triumphs  of  practical 
of  practical  science  enable  us  to  ward  off  its  de-  science  in  succouring  the  feeble  powers  of  man  amid 


whom  was  struck  dead  on  the  spot.  Within  five 
minutes  afterwards  the  ship  was  again  struck  by  a 
heavy  flash,  which  shivered  the  maintopmast  to 
splinters,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  more  a  still  more 
heavy  discharge  fell  upon  her.  This  third  shock 
shivered  the  foretopmast  in  pieces — the  mainmast 
to  the  deck,  set  fire  to  the  ship  in  many  parts  of 
the  ma.sts  and  rigging,  carried  away  the  ioretop- 
sail  yard,  struck  one  man  dead,  and  knocked  seve- 
ral others  who  had  most  imprudently  been  sent 
aloft,  out  of  the  tops.  The  same  discharge  passed 
along  between  decks,  knocking  down  many  of  the 
sailors,  whom  it  paralysed  or  burnt  severely.  About 
half  an  hour  after  this  they  were  obliged  to  cut 
away  the  mainmast,  and,  crippled  and  disabled  in 
(he  other  parts  of  their  rigging,  make  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Minorca.  What  a  contrast  is  pre- 
sented by  this  accident  compared  with  that  which 
happened  to  the  Shannon  the  other  day  !     It  is  al- 


struotlve  effects,  occurred  recently  to  her  Majesty's 
ship  Shannon,  50,  in  her  voyage  out  from  this 
country  to  China.  This  fine  frigate,  under  the 
command  of  Captain,  now  Sir  William  Peel,  was 
ordered  out  in  the  spring  of  last  year  to  join  the 
force  in  China.  It  appears  from  the  ship's  log, 
which  has  only  just  reached  the  Admiralty,  that 
during  the  voyage  out,  and  when  about  90  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Java,  the  vessel  became  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  one  of  those  terrific  thunder 
itorms  so  prevalent  in  those  latitudes,  and  which 
n  former  years  have  frequently  caused  so  much 
destruction  to  our  ships  in  traversing  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

The  log  describes  the  approach  of  the  storm,  at 
4.50  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  the  shape  of  streams  of  the 
most  vivid  lightning,  with  deafening  thunder,  rain 
and  hail,  the  ship  being  driven  before  the  storm, 
with  remarkably  high  seas,  which  threatened  to 
poop  her.  At  5  p.  m.,  what  appeared  to  be  an 
immense  ball  of  fire  covered  the  maintop-gallant 
mast,  whence  it  seemed  to  run  up  the  royal  pole 
d  explode  into  the  air  with 


terrific  forces  of  nature. 


Keepitig  tlie  Teeth  Cleati. — Microscopical  exam- 
inations have  been  made  of  the  matter  deposited 
on  the  teeth  and  gums  of  more  than  forty  indivi- 
duals, selected  from  all  classes  of  society,  in  every 
variety  of  bodily  condition ;  and  in  nearly  every 
case  animal  and  vegetable  parasites,  in  great  num- 
bers, have  been  discovered.  Of  the  animal  para- 
sites there  were  three  or  four  species,  and  of  the 
vegetable  one  or  two.  In  fact,  the  only  persons 
whose  mouths  were  found  to  be  completely  free 
from  them,  cleansed  their  teeth  four  times  daily, 
using  soap  once.  One  or  two  of  these  individuals 
also  passed  a  thread  between  the  teeth,  to  cleanse 
them  more  effectually.  In  all  cases  the  number  of 
the  parasites  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  ne- 
glect of  cleanliness.  The  effect  of  the  application 
of  various  agents  was  also  noticed.  Tobacco  juice 
and  smoke  did  not  injure  their  vitality  in  the  least. 
The  same  was  true  of  chlorine  tooth-wash,  of  pul- 
verized bark,  of  soda,  ammonia,  and  various  other 


plates,  from  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  by  the 
galvanic  process,  and  then  a  layer  of  zinc  is  ob- 
tained by  dipping  the  sheets  into  molten  zinc. — 
Ledger. 


Flouers.—Uovi  gentle  and  refining  are  the  in- 
fluences of  flowers  !  They  shed  around  our  path- 
way a  sweet  and  balmy  fragrance,  that  imparts  to 
us  fresh  life  and  Irrepressible  pleasure.  Bright, 
beautiful  flowers,  how  blessed  is  their  mission  to 
man!  What  is  our  world  with  flowers?  What 
would  it  be  without  flowers  ? 

Flowers  are  the  bright  and  resplendent  stars  in 
the  green  firmament  of  earth  !  They  are  the  joy- 
ous adorning  of  a  finished  creation.  The  great 
hand  that  framed  the  universe  has  made  the  lovely 
flowers,  and  made  them  too  for  our  pleasure,  profit, 
and  instruction.  What  heart  is  so  callous  as  not 
to  dearly  cherish  the  lovely  flowers  ?  They  have 
a  language  that  is  full  of  poetry  and  music,  life 
and  pleasure,  and  refined  enjoyment !  Who  does 
not  love  the  flowers '! 

"  Flowers  !  beautiful  8owers  ! 
How  sweet  in  this  dim  world  of  ours!" 

New  York  Observer. 
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bright  sparks  of  electrical  light,  which  seemed  to 


be  driven  rapidly  leeward  by  the  wind.  At  5.15 
the  ship  was  struck  a  second  time  on  the  mainmast 
by  an  apparently  immense  mass  of  lightning,  and 
the  foretopsail  was  lowered  before  the  violent  gust 
of  wind  with  which  this  second  shock  was  attended. 

At  5.30  another  very  heavy  discharge  of  light- 

ig  fell  on  the  mainmast,  and  from  this  time  till 
6  p.  M.  the  ship  was  completely  enveloped  in  sharp 
Forked  lightning,  accompanied  with  incessant  peals 
if  thunder.  At  8.10  they  sheated  home  the  main- 
topsail,  and  at  9.30  set  the  foresail ;  a  confused  [ned  iron  for  an  almo.st  innumerable  variety  of  pur 
sea  with  long   heavy  rollers  from   the   W.  N.  W.  poses.     This  material  consists  of  iron  plate  coated 


appeared  to  destroy  them  instantly.  AVe  may 
hence  Infer  that  this  is  the  best  and  most  proper 
specific  for  cleansing  the  teeth.  In  all  cases  when 
it  has  been  tried  it  receives  unqualified  commenda 
tion.  It  may  also  be  proper  to  add  that  none  but 
the  purest  white  soap,  free  from  discoloration 
should  be  used. 

Galvanized  Iron. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
advancements  in  the  iron  manufacture,  of  late 
years,  has  been  the  introduction  of  galvanized  tin- 


"ollowed  this  terrible  display  of  atmospheric  elec- 
-ricity.  On  the  next  day  the  ship's  course  was  al- 
ered,  and  the  masts  and  rigging  carefully  over- 
lauled,  but  no  injury  was  found  to  have  been  sus- 
ained  to  either,  nor  do  any  of  the  men  either  be- 
ow  or  aloft  appear  to  have  been  hurt  in  the  least. 
The  permanent  system  of  fixed  lightning  con- 
luctors,  invented  by  Sir  Snowe  Harris,  and  now 
miversally  employed  in  her  Majesty's  ships,  most 
iffectually  protected  both  ship  and  crew.  In  look- 
«g  back  upon  the  journals  of  the  Royal  Navy,  we 
ind  an  almost  similar  instance  of  a  frigate  being 
truck  three  times  by  lightning,  under  the  head  of 
•Remarks  on  board  His  Majesty's  frigate  Lowe- 
toffe,  8th  March,  1796,  Minorca  distant  S  deg.  W., 
34  miles."  In  this  case  we  find  that  the  Lowe- 
toffe  also  got  involved  in  a  thunderstorm,  and  at 
2.25  p.  M.  a  heavy  flash  of  lightning  struck  the 
lip,  knocking  three   men  out  of  the  tops,  one  of 


with  tin,  not  by  the  ordinary  tin-plate  process,  but 
by  galvanic  deposition.  It  serves  as  a  substitute 
for  plain  iron,  for  tin  plate,  for  zinc,  and  for  lead, 
under  certain  special  circumstances.  It  is  stronger 
and  more  durable,  for  many  purposes,  than  lead  or 
zinc;  It  Is  better  than  plain  iron  where  rust  is  to 
be  avoided  ;  and  is  superior  to  lead  and  zinc  in 
warm  climates,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  expand  and 
contract  to  so  great  a  degree.  Besides  the  sheet- 
form  to  which  this  is  applied,  there  are  round  and 
square  bars,  hoop  iron,  wire,  tubes  and  pipes,  nails, 
rivets,  bolts,  screws — all  formed  of  iron,  thus  pro- 
tected by  the  galvanic  process.  There  is  this  ad- 
vantage also,  which  is  unattainable  by  the  ordinary 
tin-plate  process,  that  articles  can  be  tinned  after 
they  are  made  in  the  proper  form  of  iron,  provided 
they  are  of  small  dimensions.  The  plates  are  really 
a  combination  of  three  metals — there  being.  In  the 
first  place,  a  layer  of  tin  precipitated  on  the  iron 


Through  the  kindness  of  a  member  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  we  have  been  furnished  with  the 
following  account  of  its  late  session  : — 

The  Yearly  Electing  of  New  York  assembled 
on  Sixth-day,  28th  of  Fifth  month,  1858— the 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  having  been  held 
the  day  preceding.  There  were  several  ministers 
and  others  in  attendance  with  minutes,  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  yet  the  number  appeared  to 
be  considerably  less  than  on  any  former  occasions. 
Epistles  were  received  from  all  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings  except  Philadelphia  and  Ohio — includ- 
ing the  larger  body  In  New  England  and  the 
"  Binns"  Meeting  in  Ohio.  But  few  communica- 
tions of  a  religious  nature  were  made  during  the 
first  session,  and  but  little  business  transacted  be- 
yond that  which  is  necessary  for  the  organization 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  reading  of  the  epistles — 
after  which  a  committee  of  reply  was  appointed. 
An  Elder  then  proposed  that  the  committee  be 
verbally  instructed  to  present  a  draft  of  an  epistle 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  from  which 
for  two  or  three  years  none  had  been  received  ; 
and  to  which  none  had  been  sent.  This  was 
united  with  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  seemed 
likely  to  prevail,  but  it  being  remarked  by  the 
clerk  that  a  minute  had  been  made  last  year  and 
was  upon  record,  referring  this  subject  to  the  pre- 
sent meeting,  and  proposing  that  the  subject  be  left 
until  it  came  up  in  the  regular  order  of  business ; 
this  was  acceded  to.  The  representatives  were  de- 
sired to  meet  at  the  close  of  the  sitting,  for  the 
nomination  of  clerks,  and  then  adjourned  to  four 
in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session,  on  the 
report  of  the  representatives,  the  clerk  and  assist- 
ant were  re- appointed  ;  and  the  clerk  soon  called 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  that  part  of  the 
report  from  Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting,  recom- 
mending a  revisal  and  reprint  of  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline. This  occasioned  considerable  discussion, 
and  at  first  seemed  likely  to  exhibit  much  diversity 
of  sentiment — a  revisnl  at  this  time  being  unde- 
sirable in  the  view  of  some  members,  but,  inas- 
much  as  all  the  speakers  who  advocated  it,  dis- 
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claimed  the  desire  for  an  extensive  revision,  or  for 
making  any  changes  of  important  matter,  the  op- 
ponents of 'the  measure  gave  way,  yielding  their 
objections;  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  to 
unite  with  one  from  the  women's  meeting,  to  con- 
sider the  subject  and  report  upon  it  at  a  future 
sitting. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  for 
the  past  year,  were  then  read  :  among  other  mat- 
ters which  had  claimed  its  attention,  it  had  caused 
a  memorial,  remonstrating  against  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  territory  now  free,  to  be  presented  to 
Congress.  Its  proceedings  were  approved  by  the 
meeting.  Then  adjourned  to  ten  o'clock  on  Se- 
venth-day morning. 

On  Seventh-day  morning  the  meeting  entered 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  reports  from  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  on  the  subject  of  education.  It 
appeared  by  these  that  there  were  nearly  1400 
children  in  the  aggregate,  of  suitable  age  for 
school— that,  of  these,  about  100  only  were  reap- 
in<7  the  advantages  of  an  education  in  schools  un- 
de°r  the  care  of  the  Society,  while  nearly  1100 
were  attending  the  District  Schools.  There  was  no 
action  proposed  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  passed 
from  without  much  remark.  A  visit  was  then  re- 
ceived from  Priscilla  Green  and  Mary  Nicholson, 
of  England.  A  lengthy  memorial  of  our  late 
Friend  Jos.  Talcott,  deceased,  was  read.  And 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  four  in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session,  the 
meeting  engaged  in  the  examination  of  various 
matters  embraced  in  the  reports  from  the  Quarter- 
ly Meetings,  mostly  not  of  sufficient  general  inte- 
rest to  require  special  notice,  and  the  committee 
appointed  last  year  to  obtain  subscriptions,  and, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  purchase  a  property 
at  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  boarding-school  in  Western 
New  York,  made  a  report.  They  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  subscriptions  to  about  half  the  amount 
to  which  they  were  limited,  and  had  purchased  the 
property,  when  the  financial  diffculties  of  the  past 
year  put  an  end  to  their  labours  for  the  time.  The 
meeting  accepted  the  report  as  satisfactory,  received 
the  property,  and  continued  the  committee,  with 
directions  to  resume  their  efforts  to  raise  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  sum  of  15,000  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  original  design  of 
the  meeting. 

Two  meetings  for  worship  were  held  during 
First-day,  and  were  largely  attended. 

Second-day  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Answers  to  the  Queries. 
Three  only  were  passed  during  the  morning  session, 
and  the  extended  remarks  evinced  that  the  sub- 
jects embraced  in  them  had  taken  deep  hold  on 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  members  and  others 
present.  The  remaining  six,  in  the  afternoon 
though  occasioning  less  labour,  were  yet  the  sub- 
ject of  much  interest,  to  the  close.  The  subject 
of  the  correspondence  with  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  referred  on  the  minutes  of  last  year,  was 
then  taken  up.  After  some  little  discussion,  and 
the  expression  of  diverse  views  thereon,  it  was 
again  referred  on  the  minutes  to  next  year.  Then 
adjourned  to  ten  on  Third-day  morning. 

Third-day,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  atten- 
tion to  various  unfinished  matters  contained  in  the 
reports  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  the  report  of 
the  committee  having  charge  of  the  boarding-school 
property  at  Nine  Partners,  was  presented  to  the 
meeting,  and  after  a  pretty  lengthy  discussion,  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  for  another  year. 
The  Committee  appointed  on  the  proposition  to  re- 
vise the  Discipline,  reported  that  they  had  met  and 
together  on  the  subject,  and  had  con- 


cluded to  recommend  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to 
refer  the  subject  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
with  instructions  to  report  next  year.  A  concern 
was  then  opened,  that  the  meeting  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  men  and  women  Friends  to  visit  the  sub- 
ordinate meetings  during  the  coming  year,  which 
was  united  with,  and  a  large  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  that  object.  Adjourned  to  four  o'clock 
on  Fourth-day  afternoon. 

Fourth-day  afternoon. — A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  have  the  oversight  and  care  of  the 
Boarding-school  at  Union  Springs — one  having 
been  already  started  there  by  the  committee  that 
purchased  the  property  :  and  then  Essays  of  Epis- 
tles directed  to  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which 
this  is  in  correspondence,  together  with  the  one 
about  to  convene  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  were 
ented  and  read.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  attend  the  opening  of  the  last-named  meeting, 
and  present  the  Epistle.  And  the  meeting  then 
adjourned  to  meet  at  the  usual  time  next  year. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Fifth  mo.  22d. 
The  attempt  to  censure  the  Hritish  Ministry,  for  their 
course  in  relation  to  Indian  affairs,  had  failed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  in   the  House  of  Lords. 
Vfler  a  prolonged  debate  it  became  evident  the  resolu- 
tions would  not  be  sustained,  and  they  were  withdrawn 
by  general  consent.     On  the  20tb,  the  government  re- 
■  ed  dispatches  from   Sir  James  Outram  by  which  it 
appeared  that  he  disapproved  of  the  severity  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General's proclamation,  and  had  strongly   pro- 
tested against  his  confiscation  policy,  but  without  ettect. 
The  advices  from  India  report  further  successes  of  the 
British  forces  at  various  points.     The  situation  of  Nena 
Sahib  was  daily  becoming  more  precarious ;  a  reward 
a  lac  of  rupees  and  a  pardon  was  offered  for  his  ap- 
prehension. 

The  demand  made  by  England  upon  Naples  for  in- 
demnity to  the  English  engineers  captured  upon  the 
Cagliari  for  the  unjust  imprisonment  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  is  resisted  by  the  latter  power. 

ontract  between  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany and  the  English  government  had  been  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  Lord's  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  and 
Directors  of  the  Company.  It  is  for  a  period  of  25  years 
from  the  time  the  cable  shall  have  been  successfully 
laid  down.  The  telegraphic  fleet  had  all  assembled  at 
Plymouth,  and  would  sail  on  an  experimental  trip  in  a 
few  days. 

The  weelt's  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  had  amounted 
to  37,000  bales.  Prices  had  declined  from  J  to  1-16  oi 
a  penny  per  pound.  The  weather  was  favourable  for 
the  crops.  The  market  for  breadstuffs  dull.  Consols,  98 
Commercial  and  manufacturing  affairs  in  France  con- 
tinue depressed.  It  is  stated  that  the  government  of 
Algeria  is  to  be  confided  to  Prince  Napoleon,  who  will 
have  full  powers  to  administer  it  without  being  under 
the  control  of  a  minister  in  Paris. 

Spain  was  still  unsettled.  Conspiracies  had  been  dis- 
covered in  different  towns  of  Arragon,  Valencia  and 
Catalonia.  Some  noted  political  agitators  had  also  been 
arrested  in  the  province  of  Jaen,  and  arms  and  revolu- 
tionary proclamations  found  in  their  possession. 

Incendiary  proclamations  have  been  circulated  in 
Central  Italy  and  Lombardy,  and  the  various  govern- 
ments were  making  preparations  against  an  apprehended 
rising  of  the  republicans.  It  is  said  that  Mazzini  had 
lately  appeared  at  several  points  to  encourage  his  par- 
tizans. 

The  Turks  are  said  to  have  had  2000  men  killed  in 
the  battle,  with  the  Montenegrins  at  Grahova.  The 
Turkish  government  is  said  to  have  consented  to  a  set- 
tlement with  Montenegro,  in  consequence  of  a  dispatch 
from  its  Ambassador  in  Paris,  stating  that  if  the  Porte 
did  not  arrange  it,  France  would  form  illy  recognize  the 
independence  of  Montenegro. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  (7o«ifress.— In  the  Senate,  on 
the  2d  inst.,  Senator  Houston,  of  Texas,  demanded  a 
vote  on  his  resolutions  declaring  it  expedient  to  estab- 
lish a  protectorate  over  Mexico.  They  were  defeated — 
yeas,  17  ;  nays,  30.  On  the  4th  inst.,  the  Senate  con- 
curred in  a  proposition  of  the  House  to  adjourn  on  the 
10th  inst.  The  appropriation  bills  and  a  great  number 
of  private  bills  passed  both  Houses.  Among  the  latter 
was  one  giving  three  years'  full  pay  as  a  commander  in 


erndon's  widow,  and  others  granting 
lows  of  General  Jones  and  General 


the  navy  to  Capt. 
ensions  to  the  v 
Gaines. 

New  rorA.-Mortality  last  week,  374.  Of  these,  256 
were  natives  of  the  United  States. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  169.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  Fifth  month  was  about  3J  degrees 
below  the  average  of  that  month,  for  the  last  32  years. 
The  amount  of  rain  5  inche 

Utah. — A  dispatch  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
dated  the  3d  inst.,  says,  "  Wm.  Grossman  arrived  here 
last  night  from  Fort  Laramie,  states  that  Capt.  Marcy's 
pply  train  from  Santa  Fe  has  been  cut  off  by  the  Mor- 
mons."  Anotber  report  from  Fort  Scott  states  that  Gov. 
Cummings  had  failed  to  make  terms  with  these  people, 
and  had  been  driven  out  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
ports  may  be  true,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  deserving 
at  present  of  full  credence. 

Texas. — Late  intelligence  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  reports  a  battle  between  the  Rangers,  under  Capt. 
Ford,  and  a  large  body  of  Camanche  Indians.  Seventy- 
six  Indians  were  killed,  and  seventeen  taken  prisoners. 
Three  hundred  horses  were  also  captured  by  the  ranger; 
their  loss  was  only  two  killed,  and  two  wounded. 

New  Orleans. — Serious  disturbances  have  broken  out 
in  this  city,  in  consequence  of  violent  political  and  par 
tisan  excitement.  The  American  or  Know  Nothing  party 
has  for  several  years  been  in  power,  and  has  so  managed 
affairs  as  to  create  great  dissatisfaction  not  only  among 
their  political  opponents,  but  also  with  a  portion  of  the 
Americans.  A  vigilance  committee  was  organized,  and 
measures  adopted  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  city 
government,  but  a  conflict  was  temporarily  avoided  by 
the  Mayor,  on  the  4th  inst.,  resigning  his  municipal 
tbority  into  the  hands  of  the  vigilance  committee, 
have  called  out  a  special  police  force  of  1000  men. 
the  midst  of  this  turmoil  and  confusion,  the  election  for 
city  officers  was  held  on  the  7lh  inst.,  and  Gerard  Stith, 
the  American  candidate  for  Mayor,  was  elected  by  a 
small  majority.  The  party  commanded  by  the  vigilance 
committee,  remained  in  opposition.  It  is  stated  tdat  not 
one  half  of  them  voted  at  the  election. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Vine  Disease,  having  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  wine  trade  in  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  the  in- 
habitants have  turned  their  attention  to  growing  the 
Cactus,  and  propagating  the  Cochineal  insect,  and  al- 
ready a  large  amount  of  that  valuable  dye  is  manufac- 
tured there. 

Fopulation  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — The  census  just  com- 
pleted, shows  that  the  population  of  Jersey  City  is  27,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  4000  in  the  last  year. 

Tornado  in  Illinois. — A  terrible  tornado  passed  over 
the  town  of  Ellison,  on  the  night  of  the  31st  ult.  The 
village  contained  about  500  iuhabitants;  every  house 
was  blown  down ;  fifteen  persons  were  killed,  and  sev( 
ral  others  fatally  injured. 

African  Emiyration.- — The  Charleston  Courier  publish! 
a  reply  of  Secretary  Cobb  to  an  application  to  clear 
vessel  from  Charleston  for  the  Coast  of  Africa,  "for  the 
purpose  of  taking  on  board  African  emigrants,  in  ace 
ance  with  the  emigrant  passenger  laws,  and  retur 
with  the  same  to  the  United  States."     Cobb  direct 
Collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston  not  to  grant  a  c 
ance  to  the  vessel,  as  the  conviction  is  irresistible  that  thf 
object  of  the  proposed  enterprise  is  to  bring  these  "Afri- 
can emigrants"  into  the  country  with  the  view  either  ol 
making  slaves  of  them,  or  of  holding  them  to  servi( 
labour.     If  so,  it  is  an  attempt  to  evade  the  laws  of  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  African  iraporta 

The  Alleyed  British  Outrages.— Ihe  dispatch  of  Lord 
Napier  to  Admiral  Stewart,    commanding  the    Britist 
squadron  in  the  Gulf,  advises  the  Admiral  to  order 
discontinuance  of  the  visitation  of  American  vessels 
til  orders  are  received  from  the  home  government.  F 
Havana,  it  is  stated  that  the  English  naval  officer,  wh( 
was  conspicuous  in  boarding  the  American  vessels, 
the  port  of  Sagua  la  Grand,  had  been  arrested  and  se 
to  Jamaica,  it  is  supposed,  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 
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The  late  derangement  in  the  currency  having 
vented  some  from  remitting  their  subscriptions  for  -'Th 
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warding  their  several  amounts  to  the  agent  in  good  note 
of  banks  most  current  in  their  neighbourhoods. 
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(Continued  from  page  314.) 

Mankind  are  not  left  to  Satan,  nor  to  their  own 
usts,  nor  to  live  without  God  in  the  world.  A 
ray  is  cast  up.  A  means  is  provided.  Besides 
he  natural,  and  traditional  consciousness  of  mere 
aoral  good  and  evil  in  every  breast,  Ood  hath  a 
ivine  witness  in  the  heart  of  each  individual,  which 
fill  truly  manifest  right  and  wrong  in  the  con- 
Biences  of  those  who  faithfully  attend  thereto,  af- 
)rd  light  and  power  to  set  them  free  from  the 
aists  of  prepossession  and  prejudice,  and  become 
0  them  a  safe  conductor,  and"  an  able  supporter 
■^  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue. 

What  instructor  can  we  have  equal  to  this  most 
itimate  witness  ?  A  monitor  so  near,  so  constant, 
jfaithful,  so  infallible  !  This  is  the  great  gospel- 
rivilege  of  every  man:  the  advantage  of  having 
;  preached  day  by  day  in  his  own  heart,  without 
loney,  and  without  price,  yet  with  certainty.     Is 

reasonable  to  conclude,  this  nice,  true  and  awful 
iscerner,  should  be  less  than  divine  ?  Can  any 
erson,  upon  serious  consideration,  imagine  it  to  be 
le  nature  of  the  fallen  man  himself?  Is  there  the 
iast  probability  that  anything  so  corrupted  and 
louded,  should  so  clearly  and  instantly  distinguish, 
nd  would  the  heart  of  man,  which  is  declared  by 
ispiration  to  be  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
esperatcly  wicked,  (Jer.  xvii.  9,)  so  faithfully  re- 
rove  itself?  Would  that  which  delights  in  its 
wn  indulgence,  and  is  impatient  of  restraint,  act 

daily  control  to  its  own  inclinations  ?  Is  it  the 
roperty  of  evil  to  do  good  ?  Here  is  a  just  cri- 
irion.  That  which  is  natural  leads  according  to 
ature  ;  that  which  is  spiritual  according  to  °the 
)irit.  These  are  distinguished  in  Scripture  by  the 
rms  flesh  and  spirit,  (Rom.  vii.  23.  Gal.  v.  17,) 
id  are  truly  said  to  war  against  each  other  in 
an.  As  sin  wars  against  the  spirit  to  destroy  the 
ul,  the  spirit  wars  against  sin  to  save  the  soul. 

Let  me  query  with  you  who,  instead  of  embracing 

humility,  love,  and  thankfulness,  this  upright 
■inciple  as  divine,  are  exerting  your  abilities  to 
jpreciate  and  revile  it.  Whilst  you  confess  it 
stinguishes  right  from  wrong  in  your  own  breasts 
7  its  approbation  of  the  first,  and  rebuke  of  the 
•St;  can  you  thus  acknowledge  it  to  be  infallibly 
)od,  and,  at  the  same  time,  attribute  it  to  your- 
Ives?     "  I  know,"  saith  Paul,  "  that  in  me,  that 


IS  in  my  flesh,"  or  belonging  to  my  nature,  "  dwell- 
eth  no  good  thing."  (Rom.  vii.  18.)  Is  your  na- 
ture in  a  better  condition  than  his  was '!  Is  there 
any  good  thing  in  yours,  yet  was  there  none  in  his  ? 
He  confessed  he  had  none  as  man.  I  presume  you 
have  no  more  than  he  had.  Whence  then  this 
quick  and  righteous  discriminator  appearing  in 
your  consciences  ?  You  will  not  say,  it  is  of  Satan ; 
it  must  therefore  either  be  of  man,  or  of  God.  For 
the  reasons  above  hinted,  it  cannot  be  of  man  ;  it 
must  therefore  be  of  God.  Wonderful  is  the  mercy, 
and  great  the  advantage  to  every  man,  that  God 
himself,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  thus  con- 
descends to  be  the  teacher  of  his  people,  (Isa.  ii.  3, 
and  liv.  13.  Jer.  xxxi.  34.  John  vi.  4.5,  and  xvi! 
13.  1  Thes.  iv.  9.  1  John  ii.  27,)  by  the  mani- 
festation of  his  spirit  in  every  heart ;  and  certainly 
't  ought  to  be  accepted  and  observed'  with  the 
greatest  reverence  and  thankfulness. 

The  increase  and  operation  of  this  living  princi 
pie  becomes  a  new  life  in  and  to  the  obedient  soul, 
quickening  and  refreshing  it  with  a  sense  of  divine 
"ove,  strength,  and  comfort.  This  life  being 
gotten  and  brought  forth  by  the  holy  Spirit  in  the 
"lling  mind,  is  called  a  birth  of  the  spirit,  and 
being  its  new  production  there,  it  is  styled  the  new 
birth  ;  and  seeing  our  first  parents,  immediately 
upon  their  creation,  were  favoured  with  this  spirit- 
ual birth  in  them,  and  lost  it  by  disobedience ;  the 
renewal  of  it,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  poste- 
rity, has  taken  the  terms  of  regeneration  and  reno- 
vation, or  the  birth  of  divine  life  renewed  in  man. 
Being  inheritors  of  spiritual  death  in  Adam,  or  in 
the  fallen  state  and  nature,  we  can  only  be  born 
again  to  life  in  Christ,  by  the  power  and  virtue  of 
holy  Spirit  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
(.John  xi.  25.) 

Every  productive  power  brings  forth  its  own 
ikeness ;  the  evil  spirit  an  evil  birth,  and  the  good 
spirit  a  birth  answerable  to  its  goodness ;  and  as 
every  natural  birth  admits  of  a  growth,  so  doth  this 
spiritual  birth  in  the  soul.  Our  Saviour  represents 
its  gradual  progression,  in  those  similies  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  mustard-seed,  the  process  of  leaven, 
and  the  springing  up  of  living  water  into  everlast- 
■  life.  (Luke  xiii.  18,  22.  John  iv.  14.)  The 
apostles  Peter  and  John  also  show  the  several 
gradations  experienced  amongst  the  believers,  un- 
the  similies  of  new-born  babes,  children,  young 
men  and  fathers.  (1  Pet.  ii.  2.)  There  is  likewise 
not  only  a  progression  from  the  lowest  of  those 
states  to  the  highest,  but  even  that  of  fathers  ad- 
mits of  continual  advances,  as  Paul  witnesseth  ; 
who,  though  he  truly  asserted,  that  the  law  of  the 
pirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  had  set  him  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death,  (Rom.  viii.  2,)  yet  he 
was  sensible  of  higher  degrees  of  attainment  still 
before  him ;  and  therefore,  after  he  had  been 
nearly  thirty  years  in  the  apostleship,  he  makes 
this  acknowledgment ;  "  Not  as  though  I  had  al- 
ready attained,  either  were  already  perfect,  but  I 
follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which 
also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren, 
I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended  ;  but  this 
one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which 
are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark,  for  the  prize 


of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  (Phil, 
iii.  12,  13,  14.) 

Those  who  treat  this  doctrine,  of  the  necessity 
of  man's  being  renewed,  led  and  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  his  Maker,  as  a  disparagement  to  human 
reason,  put  the  highest  indignity  upon  the  supreme 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  power.  The  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature  consists  not  in  self-sufficiency.  The 
most  exalted  created  beings  neither  exist,  nor  act 
independent  of  their  Creator;  much  less  man,  who 
in  his  primitive  purity  was  made  lower  than  the 
angels.  (Heb.  ii.  7.) 

He  stands  in  continual  need  of  divine  help  ;  and 
his  true  dignity  consists  in  being,  by  his  reason, 
above  all  inferior  creatures,  capable  of  consciously 
receiving  that  assistance,  and  of  being  thereby  pre- 
ferred to,  and  preserved  in  a  blessed  union  and 
communion  with  his  Maker.  It  cannot  be  any 
lessening  to  an  inferior,  to  be  directed  and  guided 
by  a  superior  being ;  especially  by  the  supreme 
Lord,  and  sole  Author  of  all  existence,  infinite  in 
excellency,  power  and  wisdom,  and  immutable  in 
glory.  Endued  with  his  spirit  in  any  degree,  the 
creature  is  raised  above  the  highest  elevation  of  its 
own  nature  ;  and  the  more  it  is  clothed  with  it,  the 
more  it  is  dignified  and  exalted. 

No  created  being,  by  its  natural  powers,  can  rise 
above  its  natural  sphere.  To  reach  a  sublimer 
station,  it  must  be  assisted  by  strength  superior  to 
its  own ;  a  power  equal  to  the  height  of  its  ascent. 
It  is  only  when  the  Sun  of  righteousness  sheds  forth 
its  quickening  beams  upon  the  spirit  of  man,  that 
the  poor  worm  is  capacitated  in  reality,  to  take  wing 
and  mount  above  its  sublunary  limits,  towards  the 
regions  celestial. 

Some  writers  of  the  epicurean  cast,  have  im- 
agined it  beneath  the  divine  greatness,  for  the  so- 
vereign Lord  of  all,  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  make 
man  a  peculiar  object  of  his  notice  and  regard. 
To  such  as  mistake  those  sure  marks  of  degeneracy, 
pride  and  haughtiness,  for  greatness  of  soul,  this 
may  seem  reasonable ;  but  in  him  to  whom  pride 
is  an  abomination,  (Prov.  xvi.  5,)  and  as  distant 
from  his  similitude  as  darkness  is  to  light,  it  can- 
not have  any  place.  What  it  is  not  below  him  to 
create,  it  cannot  be  beneath  him  to  regard,  propor- 
tionally to  the  end  he  made  it  for;  and  seeing  man 
was  created  for  a  purpose  of  his  glory,  (Isa.  xliii. 
7,)  and  to  partake  of  his  felicity,  it  would  derogate 
from  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  to  suppose  he 
hould  look  upon  it  as  below  him  to  enable  man  to 
answer  the  great  ends  of  his  creation ;  which  he 
could  not  by  any  means  do,  without  a  competent 
assistance  from  his  Maker.  Pride  was  the  cause 
of  the  degeneracy  of  angels,  and  its  natural  con.se- 
quence  is  the  destruction  of  peace  and  felicity  to 
all  that  entertain  it.  By  being  something  in  our 
own  conceit,  attributing  any  good  to  ourselves,  or 

iring  above  our  place  and  due  order,  we  centre 

in  pride  and  arrogance.     Created  beings  may  be 

guilty   of  this;  but  it  is  impossible  to   that   all 

rfect  existence,  who  is  infinite,  omnipotent,  and 

immutable. 

This  visible  world  demonstrates  it  was  made  by 

Omnipotent  Power,  and  is  preserved  by  the 
same  power.  Without  power  it  c-ould  not  be  made ; 
and  as  Thomas  Sherlock  justly  observes,  "  That 
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wliich  owes  its  very  being  to  power  must  depend  animated  things  produced,  and  then  cast  forth  to 
upon  the  power  that  made  it,  for  it  can  have  no  perish,  with  no  opportunity,  from  their  very  excess, 
principle  of  belf-bubsisttnce  independent  of  its!  to  evolve  the  structure  of  which  each  contains  the 
cause.'  (Discourse  on  Providence.)  What  doth  j  rudiments,  that  we  might  thinli  there  was  prodi- 
iiot  necessarily  exist,  must  both  be  originally  gality  even  to  wastefulness,  if  waste  was  possible 
treated,  and  continually  upheld  by  the  power  that  where  power  is  infinite.  Without  death,  far  nar- 
wade  it.  It  had  no  being  before  its  creation.  It  rower  limits  must  have  been  put  to  propagation 
cannot  retain  its  being  against  the  will  of  its  Crea-  thau  prevail  at  present.  The  same  set  ot  men 
tor.     Its  existence  and  support  stand  equally  in  the 


jiQwer  of  its  Blaker  ;  without  whom  it  was  nothing, 
could  never  have  existed,  nor  can  continue  its  ex- 
iotence.  It  was  made  by  his  power,  is  preserved 
by  his  power,  and  upon  the  withdrawment  of  his 
power  would  dis;^olve  and  evanish  into  its  original 
nothing.  There  is  no  medium  between  self-existence 
iind  dtpendeuce  on  its  cause  ;  therefore  a  cessation 
Iroiii  it,  of  the  power  that  made  it,  is  annihilation 
to  it.  Thus,  as  all  created  things  were  made,  and 
still  subsist  solely  by  the  energy  of  the  Creator's 
will  and  power,  he  must  necessarily,  whilst  they 
exist,  be  omnipresent  with  them,  in  them,  and 
through  them ;  therefore  cannot  be  ignorant  of  any- 
thing relating  to  them,  nor  unconcerned  about 
them,  or  any  part  of  them. 

The  continual  interposition  and  superintendence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  always  requisite  to  man, 
both  to  preserve  him  whilst  in  innocence,  and  to 
recover  him  from  under  his  fallen  estate,  by  gov- 
erning the  eflfects  of  natural  causes;  and  to  coun- 
teract the  wiles,  and  oppose  the  influences  of  the 
evil  spirit.  Therefore  the  great  Mediator  for,  and 
Kedeemer  of  men,  was  from  the  beginning,  not 
only  incarnately  and  corporeally  given  for  a  pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  to  be  tes- 
tified, or  verified,  in  due  time;  but  he  was  also  as 
universally  given,  in  a  spiritual  manner,  to  be  i 
witness,  a  leader,  and  commander.  (Isa.  Iv.  4.)  1 
He  is  spiritually  given  for  a  witness,  to  testify 
against  sin  in  every  breast,  by  his  smitings  there 
for  evil  conceived  or  committed.  2.  For  a  lead 
and  commander,  to  such  as  pay  due  regard  to  his 
convictions,  by  turning  from  iniquity  to  him  that 
smites  them,  and  cleaving  to  him  in  that  faith  and 
love  he  produces  in  them.  These  he  leads  in  a 
cross  to  all  the  corrupt  nature,  and  empowers  them 
to  follow  him  in  the  regeneration.  This  is  the  true 
doctrinal  cross  of  Christ. 


From  tlie  Quarterly  Ileview. 

Sense  of  Pain. 

(Continued  from  page  316.) 

Intimately  associated  with  physical  injuries  and 
pain  is  the  death  in  which  they  ultimately  result. 
This  necessary  end  constitutes  to  many  minds  the 
chief  terror  of  the  incidents  which  produce  it. 
That  all  which  lives  should  be  born  to  die  detracts 
nothing  from  the  wonders  of  their  being.  Which 
would  he  the  greatest  marvel,  a  ship  whose  timbers 
should  never  rot,  or  a  ship  which  itself  should 
gradually  decay,  but  before  its  lease  was  out  should 
give  birth  to  new  vessels,  which  again  should  bring 
lorth  fresh  fleets  to  be  multiplied  from  age  to  age 
ill  incrca.sing  numbers  and  unimpaired  vigour? 
This  last  is  the  prodigious  method  of  Providence 
A  solitary  oak  contains  within  its  trunk  a  powe 
to  generate  future  forests,  which  will  spread  their 
gi.iut  anus  and  rear  their  kingly  heads  when  their 
progenitor  is  returned  to  the  soil  from  which  it 
sprung ;  while  their  numerous  progeny,  from  the 
first-born  which  rivals  the  parent  stem  to  the 
sprouting  acorn  which  just  lifts  its  leaflets  above 
the  earth,  will  continue  to  maintain  the  succeeding 
'■      ■       n  unbroken  gradation.     The  system  runs 


through  all  creation,  from  man,  who  is  the  lord  of 
it,  down  to  the  meanest  piece  of  moss  that  grows 
upon  a  wall.     In  such  profusion  are  the  germs  of 


nd  animals  must  have  occupied  the  globe,  and 
myriads  of  creatures,  we  of  this  generation  in- 
cluded, could  never  have  tasted  the  delights  of  ex- 
istence. Death,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
parent  of  life.  What  would  have  been  the  scheme 
of  the  Almighty  if  sin  had  never  entered  into  the 
world  is  altogether  beyond  our  faculties  to  conjec- 
ture. Our  knowledge,  we  find  from  experience,  is 
limited  to  observing  what  actually  exists,  and  it  is 
with  admiration  that  we  perceive  how  the  general 
ti-ood  is  maintained  through  the  general  mortality, 
and  each  creature  is  made  to  contribute  both  by 
its  life  and  by  its  death  to  the  benefit  of  the  rest. 
The  examples  are  innumerable,  and  we  select  a 
few  out  of  the  thousands  which  might  be  adduced. 
There  is  a  class  of  animalcules  called  Infusoria, 
because  they  can  be  obtained  by  injusmg  any 
vegetable  or  animal  substance  in  water,  which, 
says  Professor  Owen,  "  are  the  most  minute,  and 
apparently  the  most  insignificant  of  created  be 
ings."  Many  of  them  are  so  diminutive  that  "  ; 
single  drop  of  water  may  contain  five  hundred 
millions  of  individuals,  a  number  equalling  that  of 
the  whole  human  species  now  existing  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth."  Nevertheless  the  varieties 
in  size  are  such  that  the  difference  between  the 
smallest  and  the  largest  "  is  greater  than  between 
a  mouse  and  an  elephant,"  though  even  the  ele- 
phant of  the  race  is  altogether  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  "  They  are  the  most  widely  difiiised, 
and  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  forms  of 
organised  life ;  and  whether  in  fresh  water  or  in 
salt,  "  there  is  hardly  a  drop  of  spray  flung  from 
the  paddle  of  a  steamboat  which  does  not  contain 
pecimens  of  the  race."  They  pervade  every 
clime — torrid,  frigid,  and  temperate — and  "  extend 
their  reign  in  the  northern  latitudes  beyond  that 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom."  The  part  which  Prof. 
Owen,  from  whose  lectures  we  borrow  the  whole  ol 
our  statements  on  the  point,  represents  them  as 
performing  is  calculated  vastly  to  extend  our  ideas 
of  the  wonderful  economy  of  the  universe. 

"  When  we  consider  their  incredible  numbers, 
their  universal  distribution,  their  insatiable  vora- 
city, and  that  it  is  the  particles  of  decaying  bodies 
which  they  are  appointed  to  devour,  we  must  con- 
clude that  we  are  in  some  degree  indebted  to  these 
active  scavengers  for  the  salubrity  of  our  atmo- 
sphere. Kor  is  this  all :  they  perform  a  still  more 
important  oflioe  in  preventing  the  progressive  di- 
minution of  the  present  amount  of  organized  mat- 
ter upon  the  earth.  For  when  this  matter  is  dis- 
solved or  suspended  in  water,  in  that  state  of  com- 
minution and  decay  which  immediately  precedes 
its  final  decomposition  into  the  elementary  gases, 
and  its  consequent  return  from  the  organic  into  the 
inorganic  world,  these  wakeful  members  of  nature's 
invisible  police  are  everywhere  ready  to  arrest  the 
fugitive  organized  particles  and  turn  them  back  into 
the  ascending  stream  of  animal  lite.  Having  con- 
verted the  dead  and  decomposing  particles  into 
their  own  living  tissues,  they  themselves  become 
the  food  of  larger  Infusoria,  as,  for  example,  the 
Rotifera,  and  of  numerous  other  small  animals 
which  in  their  turn  are  devoured  by  larger  animals, 
such  as  fishes ;  and  thus  a  pabulum,  fit  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  highest  organised  beings,  is 
brought  back  by  a  short  route  Irom  the  extremity 
of  the  realms  of  organic  nature." — Lectures 


Cmnfarative   Anatomy^    Invertebrate    Ammah 
'p.  m. 

Nor  do  their  functions  end  here.  Various  spe- 
cies of  these  far  less  than  specks,  are  protected  bi 
shells,  the  remains  of  which  form  vast  beds  on  th( 
surface  of  the  globe,  extending  sometimes  to  near 
ly  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  to  a  mile  or  two  ii 
length.  "  Truly  indeed,"  says  Ehrenberg,  a;' 
quoted  by  Professor  Owen,  "the  microscopic  or 
anisms  are  very  inferior  in  individual  energy  fc 
lions  and  elephants,  but  in  their  united  influence 
they  are  far  more  iniportant  than  all  these  ani 
mals."  Leslie  calculated  that  if  the  entire  popu 
lation  of  the  world  was  estimated  at  eight  hundrei 
llions,  which  is  far  beyond  the  truth,  and  tha 
one-half  of  the  number  were  capable  of  work,  th 
wer  employed  by  nature  in  the  formation  c 
clouds  would  still  be  two  hundred  thousand  time 
greater  than  the  combined  exertions  of  the  whol 
human  species.  The  evaporation  nevertheless  b 
which  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and  whic 
represents  this  stupendous  force,  is  carried  on  witl 
out  noise  or  disturbance,  and  is  almost  unnotice 
by  the  larger  part  of  mankind.  The  giganti 
operations  of  the  Infusoria  are  still  more  quiet  an 
secret.  The  very  existence  of  these  creatures  ws 
unknown  till  Leeuwenhoek  detected  one  in  167J 
and  it  is  only  through  the  microscope  that  we  be 
come  conscious  of  their  being  at  all.  So  might 
are  the  agencies  hidden  in  nature,  so  immeasurab! 
the  rcBults  which  are  worked  in  a  stillness,  and,  i 
far  as  our  unassisted  vision  is  concerned,  in  a  darl 
ieep  as  that  of  the  night.  Their  own  li) 
sustained  by  the  products  of  death,  the  Infusori 
are  destined  themselves  to  perish  that  they  ma 
sustain  the  frames  of  the  creatures  above  then 
death  continuing  to  support  life  throughout  tl 
graduated  scale  of  existence,  until,  the  circle  ru: 
the  food  once  more  comes  back  to  be  the  nutrimei 
of  animalcules  from  whom  it  originally  proceede' 
The  flesh-fly  is  another  indefatigable  scavenge 
A  small  mass  of  decaying  flesh  sends  forth  an  ii 
tolerable  stench,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  anim 
matter  which  is  cast  upon  the  earth  would  acci 
mulate  till  it  offended  our  senses  and  affected  oi 
health,  were  it  not  for  the  millions  of  busy  beiu| 
which  are  deputed  to  clear  it  away.  With  su( 
unerring  instincts  do  they  seek  out  their  prey 
so  commonly  is  putrefaction  found  to  be  teemii 
with  life,  that  the  creatures  which  spring  up  in 
were  once  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  corru  j 
tion  itself.  This  was  long  the  stronghold  of  t) 
atheist.  Among  the  nobler  animals  the  offsprii 
had  manifestly  proceeded  from  parents  to  whii 
they  bore  an  exact  resemblance.  The  increduli 
of  impiety,  which  flings  aside  the  cable  as  t 
flimsy  to  hang  upon,  and  eagerly  clutches  at 
ope  of  sand,  turned  away  eyes  which  were  w 
fully  blinded,  from  the  palpable  wonders  of  t 
universe,  and  looked  for  an  explanation  of  t 
origin  of  life  in  the  maggots  which  crawled  in 
rotting  carcase.  These  the  atheists  maintain 
were  clearly  the  creatures  of  unintelligent  nature- 
creatures  which  evidenced  design,  and  yet  v 
brought  into  being  without  a  designer.  The 
tural  history  of  this  miserable  school  was  as  m 
at  fault  as  their  theology.  Kedi  covered  vessel  _ 
putrid  sukstances  with  paper  or  fine  lawn,  whi 
kept  out  the  insects,  and  nothing  was  produce 
When  the  covers  were  removed,  he  watched  to  i 
what  insects  fed  upon  the  aliment  and  laid  th  ■ 
eggs  in  it,  and  the  only  creatures  generated  w( 
of  the  identical  species  which  had  frequented  I 
flesh-pots.  Thus  he  proved  that  maggots  were 
more  spontaneous  products  than  whales  and  e 
phants,  as  Malpighi,  by  protecting  earth  from  t 
imperceptible  seeds  which  are  scattered  about 
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he  winds,  demonstrated  that  no  plants  spring  up 
?Lich  are  not  first  sown,  and  that  consequently,  to 
se  the  noble  language  of  Bentley,  "  they  were  nil 
aised  at  the  beginning  of  things  by  the  Almighty 
ardener,  God  blessed  forever."  Some  species  of 
esh-flies  deposit  their  young  already  hatched ; 
thers,  say  Kirby  and  Spence,  cover  the  nutriment 
■ith  millions  of  eggs.  In  either  case  the  progeny 
:ed  with  unexampled  voracity.  They  increase 
leir  weight  two  hundred-fold  in  twenty-four  hours, 
ad  Professor  Owen  states  that  there  is  no  exag 
^ration  in  the  assertion  of  Linn;i3us  that  three 
3sh-flies  would  devour  the  carcase  of  a  horse  as 
aickly  as  would  a  lion.  The  larva;  of  the  coe 
jafer  remain  for  four  years  in  the  condition  of 
|rubs.  The  eggs  of  the  flesh-flies  turn  to  maggots 
'.  a  couple  of  days,  and  in  five  days  more  arrive 
;.  their  full  growth,  when  they  speedily  pass  into 
jG  chrysalis  state.  Had  they  continued  in  their 
■imitive  form,  like  the  cockchafer,  the  food  in 
Dich  they  were  born  would  have  failed  them,  and 
ey  would  have  died  of  inanition.  But  they  have 
lother  office  to  perform  in  nature  besides  that  of 
jaring  away  putrid  remains,  and  therefore,  to 
eserve  them  for  this  second  purpose,  as  well  as 
keep  up  the  race,  their  grub  existence  is  brief, 
d  they  come  forth  in  a  week  or  two  perfect  flies. 
r,  Rowell  has  calculated  that  from  a  single  speci- 
3n  there  would  proceed  in  six  generations  suffi- 
nt  flies  to  cover  the  world  to  the  depth  of  about 
mile  and  a  quarter.  That  they  do  not  swarm 
twithstanding,  is  because  they  are  destined  to  be 
sustenance  of  innumerable  birds,  bats,  and 
ieping  things.  They  feed  upon  death,  and  sport 
sir  hour,  when  the  stomach  of  some  creature, 
lich  must  eat  them  or  starve,  becomes  their  tomb. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Christopher  Story. 
On  the  next  day  after  the  meeting  in  which 
ristopher's  companion  had  agreed  to  meet  the 
istables  at  Dent  town,  accompanied  by  one  of 
m,  he  and  some  friends  set  out  for  the  justices, 
ristopher  was  much  concerned  at  the  thought  of 
ving  him  in  prison,  his  mother  not  being  a  Friend 
much  attached  to  her  son.  The  constable 
I  told  if  he  did  not  take  an  oath,  the  justice 
ht  not  send  him  to  prison ;  but  if  he  did,  he 
dd  be  the  informer,  and  would  have  to  conduct 
to  York,  sixty  miles  distant,  or  cause  Friend; 
De  fined.  The  constable  despised  the  character 
an  informer,  and  therefore  resolved  to  be  fa- 
rable.  When  they  came  near  the  town,  they 
ided  that  Richard  Harrison  only  should  accom- 
y  Andrew  Taylor,  the  prisoner,  and  the  con- 
5le  to  the  justice's  house,  while  the  other  Friends 
ikl  wait  at  an  inn  at  Sedberg  to  hear  the  result 
len  they  reached  the  house,  the  constable  leav- 

the  two  Friends  under  a  shed,  went  in  to  the 
ice  and  told  him  he  had  found  a  stranger  in 
Quaker's  meeting  and  had  brought  him  thith 

he  asked  if  he  preached  ;  he  answered,  "  yes.' 
^hat  said  he,"  the  justice  queried.     "Nothing 

well,"  replied  the  constable.     "  However,"  re- 

ked  the  justice,  "  you  must  take  the  oath." 
sr  the  Lord's  sake,"  said  the  constable,  "  excuse 

for  I  will  not  swear."  The  justice  being  a 
yer,  and  perceiving  the  man  in  earnest,  after 
jcting  a  short  time,  bid  him  go  his  way ;  and 
ig  to  the  Friends   at  Sedberg,  they  entertained 

kindly,  and  he  rejoiced  greatly  at  having  man- 
i   to   get   the   Friend    liberated,    and    himself 

•ed  from  the  trouble  he  would  have  had,  if  the  us  for  twenty  pounds 
ce  had  committed  him  to  prison.     Parting  with 

"  '      '     '        reat  love,  Christopher  and  An. 


escaped  confinement.  When  the  former  arrived  at 
his  residence,  he  found  he  was  fined  twenty  pounds 
for  a  meeting,  which  some  Friends  and  others  had 
held  there,  when  he  was  in  Lancashire,  forty  miles 
distant. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  our  per- 
secutors," says  Christopher,  "  truth  prospered,  and 
there  were  many  added  to  the  church,  insomuch 
that  our  dwelling-houses  were  too  small  to  keep 
our  meetings  in;  so  we  saw  it  needful  to  build  a 
meeting-house,  and  purchased  wood  of  H.  Dacres 
for  that  purpose.  But  the  priest  with  some  others 
petitioned  the  bench  of  justices,  not  to  permit 
to  build  a  meeting-house  ;  for  they  alleged  if  we 
built  a  new  chapel,  they  might  pull  down  the  old 
church;  for  by  this  time  people's  eyes  were  so 
opened,  that  though  the  parish  was  five  miles 
length,  sometimes  not  above  five  besides  the  priest 
and  clerk  were  there.  Three  clerks  had  been  con- 
vinced, one  after  another,  and  come  amongst 
Friends;  though  one  of  them  fell  away,  he  never 
would  be  clerk  again.  One  of  them,  being  a  con- 
scientious man,  told  the  priest,  he  could  not  say, 
Amen  lo  him,  for  he  saw  the  priest  himself  to  be 
defective.  The  priest  replied  he  might  say,  Amend, 
which  would  have  conveyed  good  advice,  but  it 
would  not  do,  and  he  accordingly  left  him.  The 
justices  wrote  to  Dacres,  who  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  let  us  have  no  wood,  neither  would  he 
give  us  our  money  again;  and  timber  being  in  the 
great  men's  hands,  who,  hearing  of  this,  they  would 
sell  us  none,  in  this  part  of  England."  The  treat- 
ment which  Friends  received,  even  from  professed 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  while  it  showed  their  un- 
christian spirit,  and  oftentimes  their  cruelty  and 
injustice,  drove  their  hearers  over  to  Friends,  and 
doubtless  led  them  to  examine  their  principles; 
and  seeing  their  patience  and  forbearance  from  all 
resistance,  to  conclude  they  were  true  followers  of 
meek  and  once  crucified  but  now  glorified  Savi- 
our. A  suffering,  christian,  forgiving  spirit,  has  a 
powerful  influence  to  bring  even  bitter  opponents 
into  calm  reflection,  and  prepare  them  for  convic- 
tion, that  the  fruits  of  such  men  and  women  prove 
that  they  are  Christians,  and  whatever  prejudice 
may  be  felt  against  them,  they  should  not  be  treated 
with  disdain,  as  if  they  were  not  sheep  of  Christ's 
fold,  or  had  not  immortal  souls  for  whose  salvation 
he  gave  himself  up  unto  death. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
when  great  severities  were  practised  against  the 
dissenters,  the  old  priest  died,  and  a  young  man 
getting  his  place,  and  being  not  much  acquainted 
with  Friends'  integrity  to  the  Lord,  in  suffering  for 
his  Name's  sake,  lie  spoke  to  me,  that  if  we  would 
not  suffer  Friends  who  lived  in  other  parishes,  to 
meet  with  us,  he  would  not  molest  us  ;  but  if  we 
allowed  them  to  come  and  meet  with  us,  he  would 
not  suffer  it.  We  not  complying  with  his  proposal, 
he  was  hot  for  persecution,  and  they  began  with 
Sunday  shillings  as  they  called  them  for  not  going 
to  their  public  worship,  and  made  distraint  o( 
Friends'  goods.  Afterwards  the  priest  caused  the 
wardens  of  the  parish  of  Kirklinton  to  frame  a 
bill  at  the  assizes  against  several  of  us,  and  in- 
dicted us  as  popish  recusants  for  not  coming  to  their 
worship.  This  was  by  virtue  of  a  law  made  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  for  the  suppression  of  popery, 
authorizing  the  levy  of  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  per 
mouth  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  all  such  as 
absented  themselves  from  the  established  worship, 
d  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  in 
matters  of  religion.     Processes  were  issued  against 


ith, 


our  meetings 


continuing  large,  the  priest  greatly  wanted  an  in- 
former, but  because  of  the  ill  success  of  those  before 
it,  sober  neighbours  would  not  meddle. 


At  last  James  Appleby,  who  had  some  knowlrdrrc 
of  law,  undertook  the  office,  and  persuadino'  an- 
other to  join  him,  they  came  to  my  house  in  the 
lenth  month,  1682,  the  meeting  being  held  there, 
and  made  information  to  a  justice  of  the  peace! 
He  asked  him  if  I  was  at  home,— my  name  being 
among  those  who  njct ;  he  said  I  was,  as  the  ju.s- 
tice  reported,  although  I  was  iu  Lanea-hiro,  above 
forty  miles  from  my  house  that  day.  A  warrant 
for  dLstrcss  came  out,  but  I  being  gone  from  homo 
above  two  weeks  before,  and  not  returning  till  six 
eeks  after,  the  officers  forbore  lo  make  distress, 
and  the  informer  was  at  that  time  di.-^appointed' 
Though  he  had  sworn  falsely,  yet  they  wore  .«o 
much  encouraged  by  the  government,  that  little 
could  be  done  against  them.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  summer,  they  came  again  to  my  house, 
took  information  to  a  justice,  and  put  a  warrant 
into  the  officer's  hands,  who  were  so  sparine  in 
making  distraint,  that  one  was  bound  over  to  good 
behaviour  for  neglect  of  his  office. 

Most  of  what  was  about  my  house  being  seized, 
they  proclaimed  a  sale-day  at  public  markets  and 
other  places,  but  as  none  came  to  buy,  except  the 
informer  and  one  man  that  he  brought  with  him, 
they  had  things  at  their  own  rate.  Two  horses  he 
took  to  a  fair  in  Northumberland,  and  sold  them 
for_  half  price,  for  neighbours  would  not  buy  them. 
Driving  the  sheep  away,  young  people  not  Friends 
being  grieved  to  see  it,  set  dogs  upon  them,  and 
the  noise  being  heard,  the  people  in  almost  every 
place  where  they  came,  ran  out  with  their  dogs,  and 
scattered  the  sheep;  so  that  after  they  followed 
two  full  miles,  they  had  but  seven  left,  which 
greatly  vexed  them.  When  he  had  sold  them,  and 
had  fastened  the  barn-doors  with  locks  and  chains 
he  tried  to  hire  threshers,  but  could  not  get  any  in 
the  country,  so  he  hired  a  man,  forty  miles  distant, 
at  twelve  pence  a  day,  and  meat  and  drink,  whereas 
the  usual  price  was  but  four  pence.  The  man 
coming  into  the  country,  and  the  people  under- 
standing his  business,  before  he  came  to  the  in- 
former's house,  scarce  within  five  miles  of  mine, 
they  persuaded  him  to  turn  again,  telling  him 
some  dangerous  thing  would  befall  him  if  he°med- 
dled  ;  so  he  returned,  and  would  not  thresh  for  the 
money.  _  The  informer  being  persuaded  he  could 
not  get  it  threshed,  unless  he  carried  it  away,  and 
his  daughter  being  married  to  a  near  neighbour 
he  thought  to  remove  the  corn  thither ;  but  her 
father-in-law  being  an  old  man,  would  not  consent 
for  fear  of  danger,  saying,  '  some  will  burn  it,  and 
my  house  also;'  so  that  though  there  was  a  good 


deal  of  corn,  he  had  no  power  to  get  it.  Selling 
other  corn  and  things,  he  made  up  a  purse,  went 
to  London,  and  made  complaint  against  us  to  Jef- 
feries,  chief  justice,  and  brought  subpoenas  again.-t 
sixteen  of  us,  to  appear  at  London  ;  but  we  uiidcr- 
standing  a  prison  would  do,  whether  we  went  or 
not,  resolved  to  abide  at  home."  Jefferies  comiu.r 
the  northern  route,  they  made  further  attempts  to 
prosecute  Friends,  but  the  constables  bclievimr 
their   neighbours  would   be  ruined,  would   not  be 

.  by  the  informers,  till  it  was  too  late  to  bring 
them  before  him.  Another  fine  was  impo.^ed  on 
Christopher  Story  for  preaching ;  the  officers  took 
several  cows  and  young  beasts,  and  drove  them  (q 
the  market;  but  not  being  willing  to  sell  them,  set 
men  at  a  distance  to  tell  buyers  what  sort  of  gqods 
they  were,  and  also  asked  above  the  market  price 
for    them.     Complaint  of  their  proceedinfs    was 

e  to  Dacres,  and  one  was  bound  for  his  good 
behaviour ;  but  some  responsible  men  prevailed 
with  him  to  forbear  awhile,  it  being  the  beginning 
of  winter,  and  with  small  distraints  they  quieted 
the  informers.  In  that  time  king  Charles  died,  the 
informer  lost  his  strength  so  that  none  of  the  jus- 
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tiees  would  Lear  bim  ;  so  they  never  sold  the  goods  separated  before  the  beautifully  white  sugar  is  per- 
formerly  seized.  Christopher  aud  others  who  wereifeeted  in  its  quality  and  appearance.  Under  the 
bound  over  at  the  assizes,  appeared,  and  confessed  old  method,  the  sugar  loaf  mould  was_  turned  up- 
they  met  together  to  wait  upon  God,  but  not  in  the  | side  down,  and  liquid_  was  made  to  trickle  slowly 
manner  they  represented,  and  refusing  bonds  and  [through  the  sweet,  spongy  mass— this  liquid  being 
fees  to  prosecute,  they  were  sent  to  prison,  and 'either  water,  or  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water  ;  and 
there  remained  until  kino-  James  by  proclamation  |  the  molasses,  washed  out  by  these  means,  escaped 
set  them  at  liberty.  jby  a  hole  at  the   small  end  of  the  sugar  mould. 

"  Though  much  time  was  spent  by  Appleby  aud  j But  it  has  been  found  that  the  same  remarkable 
others  for°about  three  years  to  break  up  our  meet-  centrifugal  action  which  drives  out  moisture  from 
ing,=,  impoverish  our  families,  and  imprison  our  cloth,  will  do  the  same  in  respect  to  a  mass  of  wet 
bodies,  yet  I  can  say  all  things  wrought  together  sugar.  The  crystallized  or  granulated  sugar,  steep- 
for  good  to  them  that  loved  God.  For  in  this  time  ed  in  a  murky  bath  of  molasses,  is  made  still  more 
of  persecution,  we  lost  but  one  man,  and  several  [moist  with  water.  About  half  a  hundred  weight 
were  added,  and  many  gathered  near  to  the  Lord,  lis  put  into  a  sieve-like  circular  vessel,  which  vessel 
and  we  had  glorious  meetings.  I  may  say  it  was  lis  made  to  rotate  one  thousand  or  tAvelve  hundred 
a  time  of  love.     The   officers  were  commanded  to, times  in  a  minute,  and  the  whole  of  the  molasses 


see  that  none  molested  us,  and  at  once  we  were 
freed  from  the  heavy  burdens  our  adversaries  had 
cast  upon  us,  and  our  meetings  grew  large,  and 
many  flocked  to  hear."  They  must  have  been 
kept  in  very  moderate  circumstances,  persecution 
and  the  spoiling  of  goods  at  least  discouraging 
great  efforts  to  become  rich  in  this  world.  But 
they  were  rich  in  faith,  heirs  and  inheritors  of  the 
kingdom  of  their  Holy  Eedeemer,  and  taught  of 
bim  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  divine  and 
regenerating  religion.  These  they  regarded  as  a 
sacred  trust,  which  they  were  not  to  barter  away 
for  silver  or  gold,  or  any  of  the  fading  enjoyments 
which  they  could  procure,  but  to  convey  them  un- 
blemished to  future  generations.  Perfect  redemp- 
tion from  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
and  the  pride  of  life  will  fit  us  to  receive  and  hold 
them  in  their  purity,  and  transfer  them  unmixed 
to  our  successors.     I3uy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not. 


DREAMS. 
■Oh  !  golden  dreams  of  childhood  ! 

And  of  girlhood,  how  je  pass, 
Like  the  billowj'  sweep  of  sunlight 

Over  long  and  wavy  grass  ; 
And  care  and  pain  and  sorrow 

Follow  swift  upon  your  flight, 
As  anon  the  waves  of  shadow 

Chase  the  flying  waves  of  light. 

Pat,  lo  !  maiden  !  it  is  mid-day, 

It  is  lime  to  quit  thy  dreams  ; 
Loiter  not  within  the  valleys 

Or  beside  the  pleasant  streams  ; 
Tarry  not  amid  the  flowers, 

With  young  hope  and  love  at  play. 
Forth  1  to  life's  stern,  solemn  duties, 

On  the  dim  and  dusty  way. 

.On  the  dim  and  dusty  highway, 

With  the  pilgrim's  scrip  and  staff. 
Kneel  beside  the  well  of  Marah, 

And  its  bitter  waters  quaff, 
Then  with  heart  renewed  and  strengthened 

And  with  spirit  meek  and  pure, 
Seek  yon  bright  celestial  city 

But  a  little  way  before. 

And  its  gates  of  pearl  will  open, 

And  the  glory  and  the  gra.c.e 
Shining  down  upon  thy  pathway, 

Shall  conduct  thee  to  a  pjac.e 
Where  the  crystal  stream  goes  flowing. 

Ever  past  the  living  tree, 
And  thy  hope  shall  prove  fruition. 

And  thy  dream — reality. 


and  water  is  driven  violently  and  quickly  out  of 
the  mass,  leaving  the  sugar  in  nearly  a  dry  an  ' 
pure  state.  A  Belgian  refiner  has  invented  a  ma 
chine,  in  which  fifty  sugar  loaves  are  ranged  rad: 
lly  in  a  kind  of  horizontal  wheel,  and  then  the 
,'hole  is  made  to  revolve  with  a  speed  of  eight 
hundred  revolutions  in  a  minute.  The  proper  li- 
quid is  applied  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  and 
bout  twenty  minutes  the  loaves  are  perfected 


For  "The  friend." 

BlOGRAPniCAL   SKETCHES, 

Of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem 

bers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN    KINSEY. 

John  Kinsey's  Account  of  his  Journey  to  Albany, 
and  of  the  Indian  Treaty  held  there,  in  1745. 

(Continued  from  page  317.) 

Oct.   12th,  A.  M.  —  We  attended  accordingly. 
Before  we  sat  down  in  the  street,  the  usual  place 
of  receiving  the  Indians,  I  let  the  Governor  know, 
that  if  our  attendance  with  our  hats  on  would  gi 
him  offence,  as  we  were  not  particularly  concerned 

that  treaty,  we  would  withdraw ;  assuring  him 
it  was  not  from  want  of  the  respect  due  to  him, 
that  we  did  not  uncover.  He  answered,  he  was  sen- 
sible of  it,  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  [hat  honour.] 
We  then  with  him,  and  the  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  Commissioners,  went  and  all  sat, — the 
Governor  in  the  midst,  all  covered.  The  speech 
to  the  Mohegans  was  then  read  and  translated  by 
an  interpreter.  Some  time  after  the  Six  nations  an- 
swered, a  copy  of  which  we  bespoke,  and  are  pro- 
mised. The  Indians  consented  to  receive  the 
hatchet,  but  would  keep  it  wrapped  up  until  they 
had  first  tried,  whether  the  Eastern  Indians  would 
not  make  the  people  of  New  England  satisfaction. 

The  Massachusetts  Commissioners  addressed  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  alleging  that  this  was  no 
more  than  they  [the  Indians]  had  undertaken  last 
year.  They  had  reason  to  expect  the  Indians 
would  have  taken  the  hatchet  immediately  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  the  people  of  New  England, 
were  they  not  under  undue  influences.  That  at 
this  place  nothing  could  be  expected  from  them. 
Asking  what  satisfaction  they  [the  Eastern  Indians] 
could  make  for  the  lives  of  six  per.-oiis  already 
taken  away;  that  it  had  cost  their  government 
£5000,  old  tenor,  and  what  could  they  expect  in 
satisfaction  ! — a  few  deer  skins  1 ! !  The  Indians 
last  year  undertook  to  take  the  hatchet  and  make 
use  of  it,  when  the  Governor  of  New  York  should 
direct  it ;  that  if  he  could  have  directed  them,  they 


Purifying  Sugar  by  Centrifugal  Force. — One 
of  the  most  peculiar  and  interesting  applications  of 
centrifugal  force  is  seen  in  the  separation  of  crys 
tallized  sugar  from  molasses — quite  an  ingenious 
proce,«s.  When  lump  or  loaf  stjgar  has  been  bleach- 
ed and  purified,  and  crystullized,  there  still  remains 

mixed  up  with  the  crystifls  a  yellgwjsh  brown  vispid  ]gaye  him  notice,  and  desired  h 
liquid,  which  will  noj  cryst.allizc,  and  this  must  be]quiry  concerning  the  authors  of  it, 


would  have  done  it. 

After  some  time  the  Governor  replied,  that  on 
some  persona  of  New  England  being  killed,  they 

That  before  he 


had  time  so  to  do,  they  sent  him  a  declaration  o; 
If  they  thus  rashly  engaged,  it  was  not  in- 
cumbent  on  him,  or  other  colonies,  to  follow  thi 

ample. 

One  of  the  Boston  Commissioners  said,  the  re 
peated  hostilities  obliged  to  them  so  to  do.  Thei; 
people  first  complained  of  the  injuries  they  suffered 
and  thought  their  hands  tied.  Another  said,  thi 
king  had  declared  war  againsl  these  people,  am 
'twas  but  mere  matter  of  form  for  us.  As  thes, 
mischiefs  were  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  French 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  suffe 
the  Indians  to  deliver  up  the  murderers,  &c. 

This  discourse  was  but  ill-timed,  it  being  in  th 
street,  in  the  hearing  and  sight  of  the  Indians,  am 
just  at  the  time  when  they  delivered  a  belt  recom 
mending  our  imion,  as  it  would  be  our  strength. 

The  Indians  desired  that  if  their  answer  wa 
approved,  the  Governor  would  show  that  approba 
tion  in  the  English  manner.  On  this  the  Governo 
of  New  York  stood  up,  and  said  he  was  satisfied 
and  those  who  were  so,  might  also  stand,  and  the 
they  gave  three  Au  Roys.  [The  Massachusetl 
delegation,  it  appears,  did  not  show  assent  or  aj 
proval.  The  printed  report  says,  they  "  only  ci 
pressed  their  dissatisfaction."] 

About  4  P.  M.,  dined  with  the  Massachusetl 
Commissioners  and  others.  Supped  with  the  mayoi 
As  we  found  the  Governor  of  New  York  had  gor 
through  his  afl'airs  with  the  Indians,  we  waited  o 
him,  acquainting  him,  that  we  had  staid  lonf 
That  if  he  had  done,  we  desired  the  14th  to  oui 
selves,  on  which  day  we  thought  we  should 
done.  To  this  he  consented,  and  we  desired  Coi 
rad  Weiser  to  prepare  the  Indians  for  the  dispatc 
we  desired,  which  he  undertook. 

First-day,  Oct.  13th. — We  went  to  the  Cohoo 
about  10  miles  distant.  Eeturned  and  dined  at  tl 
Patroon's. 

Oct.  nth. — This  morning  being  the  time  aj 
pointed  for  speaking  with  the  Indians,  we  gai 
directions  to  Conrad  Weiser  to  get  them  togethe 
Before  we  met  them,  we  received  a  message  fro 
the  Governor,  that  he  was  met  in  council,  and  d 
sired  to  speak  with  us.  Conrad  Weiser  being  pr 
sent,  and  finding  from  him  that  it  might  be  doi 
without  giving  occasion  of  offence  to  the  Indian 
when  we  came  to  the  Governor's,  beside  Livisto 
Murray,  Horsinanden,  and  Rudderford  of  his  cou: 
cil,  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  were  ther 
These  Commissioners  produced  letters,  by  whi( 
they  were  informed  that  a  party  of  French  ai 
Indians  had  been  seen  near  a  fort  on  the  gre 
meadow,  as  we  were  informed,  about  50  miles  fro 
Albany.  That  a  person  belonging  to  the  fort  b 
ing  at  some  distance  from  it,  was  taken  prisone 
that  two  others  coming  down  a  creek  or  river,  whii 
makes  a  great  part  of  a  circle,  in  which  the  fort 
placed,  were  shot  at  by  the  Indians.  One  of  th^ 
was  killed,  the  other  made  his  escape.  On  hea 
ing  these  letters,  the  Massachusetts  Commissione 
were  desired  to  be  explicit,  as  to  what  they  d 
sired.  The  substance  amounted  to  this.  They 
presented  that  it  was  unreasonable  the  whole  bi 
den  of  this  war  should  remain  on  one  province,  t 
rest  remaining  neutral.  They  desired  the  India 
of  the  Six  nations  might  be  directed  to  assist  the 
They  thought  it  reasonable  other  provinces  shou 
bear  a  part  of  the  expense,  but  rather  than 
the  aid  of  the  Indians,  they  would  be  at  tl 
pense  themselves. 

The  Governor  of  New  York  mentioned  tbjlal 
precipitate  declaration  of  war,  and  said  it  did  i 
follow  because  they  had  done  it,  others  were  to  i 
low  the  example.     He  had  done  all  in  his  pov 
towards  being  better  provided,  but  it  could  not  it 
done  without  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  conditi 
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in  which  the  people  on  the  frontiers  were,  it  was 
not  prudent  to  put  the  Indians  on  making  war. 

Alter  hearing  their  arguments  for  and  against, 
we  parted.  Our  being  requested  to  be  present, 
was,  as  we  conceived,  only  intended  as  witnesses, 
if  any  question  should  afterwards  arise. 

[It  seems  evident  that  the  whole  story  about  the 
attack  on  the  great  meadow  fort,  was  thought  to  be 
an  invention  got  up  by  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
missioners, iu  order  to  give  them  a  handle  for  one 
more  attempt  to  persuade  or  coerce  Governor  Clin- 
ton to  command  the  Six  nations  to  take  up  arms 
immediately  against  the  French  and  Eastern  In- 
dians. No  alarm  appears  to  have  been  excited, — 
no  hurrying  oif  of  assistance  to  the  fort.] 

We  then  met  the  Indians,  delivered  the  speech, 
which  Conrad  Weiser  interpreted  ;  the  New  York 
and  Boston  interpreter  being  also  by,  and  assisting. 
We  then  withdrew,  that  the  Indians  might  have 
time  to  consider  tiieir  answer,  giving  them  mean- 
time a  barrel  of  beer. 

I  [The  tenor  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Penn- 
isylvania  Commi.ssioners,  will  be  sufficiently  set 
I  forth  by  the  answer  of  the  Six  nations  which  we 
i  will  insert  entire.] 

P.  M. — Having  notice  that  the  Indians  were 
[ready  to  deliver  their  answer,  we  met  them.  Ca- 
jnassatego  was  the   speaker;  Conrad   Weiser,   the 

York  interpreter,  and  Barclay,  the  Church  of 

England  minister,  interpreting.  When  the  York 
interpreter  translated,  he  gave  it  in  Dutch,  and 
~  irclay  gave  it  in  English. 

[The  substance  of  the  speech  is  as  follows  :] 
Brethren, — You  that  come  from  Pennsylvania, 
to  represent  our  brother  Onas,  you  tell  us  that  you 
come  hither  at  the  invitation  of  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  to  the  Council  here  at  Albany,  to  hear 
hat  passes  between  us,  and  our  brother,  the  Go- 
vernor of  New  York.  You  were  pleased  to  signify 
to  us,  that  you  were  glad  to  see  us,  for  which  we 
return  you  our  hearty  thanks.  We  are  likewise 
glad  to  see  you,  in  token  whereof  we  return  you 
this  string  of  Wampum. 

Brethren, — The  first  thing  you  required  of  us 
this  morning  was,  that  we  should  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  all  that  passed  between  us  and  the  Go- 
vernor of  Canada,  at  our  last  visit  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  we  made  the  last  summer  to 
Conrad  Weiser,  your  interpreter,  at  Oswego.  Since 
you  desire  to  hear  with  your  own  ears,  we  are  now 
ready  to  do  it,  though  it  will  take  up  time,  and 
therefore  another  opportunity  might  have  suited 
better.  Our  going  to  Montreal  was  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  Canada.  At  our  coming 
there,  several  great  men,  as  well  of  the  French,  as 
Indians,  being  dead  since  our  last  journey  there, 
according  to  our  custom,  spent  some  days  in 
bewailing  their  death.  During  this  time,  divers  of 
the  French  Council  took  an  opportunity  of  sounding 
u^,  to  learn  from  us  how  the  war  went  on  with  the 
English,  and  how  far  we  were  engaged  therein. 
On  which  occasion  we  told  them,  that  formerly  we 
had  inconsiderately  engaged  in  wars,  but  that  we 
ooked  upon  this  war,  as  a  war  between  the  En- 
glish and  French  only,  and  did  not  intend  to  en- 
gage on  either  side,  for  that  the  French  and  En- 
glish made  war,  and  made  peace  at  pleasure ;  but 
when  the  Indians  once  engaged  in  wars,  they  knew 
not  when  it  would  end.  VVe  also  told  the  French, 
that  they  knew,  and  all  the  world  knew,  the  coun- 
tries on  which  we  were  settled,  and  particularly  the 
lakes  were  ours  ;  and  therefore,  if  they  would  fight 
our  brethren,  the  English,  they  ought  to  fight  on 
the  salt  water,  and  that  they  must  not  come  over 
our  land  to  disturb  them,  or  to  obstruct  the  trade 
at  Oswego.  That  they,  the  French,  had  two  trad- 
ing houses  on  those  lakes,  with  which  they  ought 


to  be  contented.  The  Governor  of  Canada  pro- 
mised us  he  would  not  do  it,  unless  the  king,  his 
master,  should  command  him,  and  then  he  must 
obey.  While  these  things  passed,  news  arrived  at 
Montreal  of  the  taking  of  Cape  Breton  by  the  En- 
glish, at  which  the  French  were  much  alarmed. 
The  Governor  thereupon  sent  for  all  the  Indians 
then  at  Montreal,  to  wit,  the  French  Indians,  and 
us,  the  deputies  of  the  Six  nations,  who  met  to- 
gether in  a  large  house,  where  the  Governor  of 
Canada  taking  in  his  hand  a  large  belt  of  Wam- 
'puui,  in  which  the  figure  of  a  hatchet  was  wrought, 
speaking  to  us  of  the  Six  nations,  said  : 

Children — Your  Brethren,  the  English,  have 
already  taken  one  of  my  towns,  Cape  Breton,  and 
their  fleet  I  suppose  is  now  coming  up  to  Quebec, 
and  therefore  i  must  take  up  the  hatchet  to  defend 
myself  against  them.  As  for  you,  my  children, 
speaking  to  the  French  Indians,  1  have  no  occasion 
to  say  much  to  you,  for  you  must  live  and  die  with 
me,  and  cannot  deny  me  your  assistance.  As  for 
you,  my  children  of  the  Six  nations,  I  know  you  love 
your  brethren,  the  English,  and  therefore  shall 
not  say  much  to  you  ;  perhaps  you  would  not  be 
pleased  with  it.  But  children  should  know  their 
duty  to  their  father.  Then  speaking  to  all,  he  de- 
sired such  who  loved  him  to  go  with  him  and  assist 
him  in  defending  Quebec  ;  and  that  those  who  went 
with  him,  need  not  to  take  anything  with  them, 
save  their  tobacco  pouches ;  that  he  would  pro- 
vide guns,  pistols,  swords,  ammunition,  provisions, 
everything,  even  paint  to  paint  them  ;  and  there- 
upon delivered  the  belt  to  the  interpreter,  who 
threw  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Indians  present,  some  of 
whom  inconsiderately,  and  without  any  consulta- 
tion first  had,  took  it  up,  and  danced  the  war  dance. 
Afterwards  divers  of  the  Indians  present,  chiefly  of 
the  praying  Indians,  went  with  the  French  Go- 
vernor to  Quebec,  where  they  staid  eight  or  ten 
days,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  them,  nor  any 
arms  or  necessaries,  so  much  as  a  knife,  provided 
for  them,  nor  were  they  admitted  to  speak  to  the 
Governor ;  which  so  exasperated  the  praying  In- 
dians, that  they  left  Quebec,  and  are  since  gone 
against  their  common  enemies  to  the  southward. 

Canassatego  added, 

(To  be  contiuued.) 


From  "Atkinson's  Siberia.'' 

BarnaonI,  and  MiDing  in  the  Altai. 

Barnaoul  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  small 
river  Barnaulka,  where  it  falls  into  the  Ob ;  and 
until  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  nearly  all  its 
buildings  were  of  wood  ;  even  now  there  are  but 
few  buildings  of  brick;  the  streets  are  wide,  and 
laid  out  in  parallel  lines,  and  crossed  at  right  an- 
gles by  others  ;  the  soil  on  which  they  are  built,  is , 
a  deep  bed  of  fine  sand,  which  renders  the  place 
rather  disagreeable  in  summer.  There  are  three 
brick  churches,  and  not  one  has  any  architectural 
merit.  A  large  hospital,  simple  in  its  style,  con- 
tains spacious  and  well-ventilated  wards  for  the 
sick  workmen,  where  they  receive  every  attention 
and  comfort,  but  their  wives  and  children  are  not 
admitted. 

The  silver  smelting  works  are  on  a  great  scale ; 
these  operations  are  conducted  in  a  very  large 
building  under  the  care  of  most  intelligent  officers, 
who  carry  on  the  difierent  processes  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  scientific  manner.  It  may  be  said 
with  perfect  safety  th^t  the  Russian  mining  en- 
gineers, as  a  body,  stand  pre-eminent  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  No  class  of  men  in  the  empire  can  ap- 
proach them  in  scientific  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence. Among  them  there  are  many  in  these  dis- 
tant and  supposed  barbarous  regions,  who  could 


take  their  stand  beside  the  first  sava/is  in  Europe 
as  geologists,  mineralogists,  and  nictalluigists. 

In  these  works  two  hundred  and  fifty  jioods  of 
silver  are  produced  annually — about  nine  thousand 
pounds  English  weight.  The  whole  produce  of  the 
silver  mines  in  the  Altai  up  to  the  year  1655,  never 
exceeded  one  thousand  poods,  or  thirty-six  thou- 
sand pounds.  To  produce  this  quantity,  fifty  thou- 
sand poods  of  lead  were  evaporated.  In  1850, 
twelve  thousand  poods  of  English  lead  were  sent 
to  Barnaoul  to  aid  in  this  process.  Since  that 
period  both  silver  and  lead  ore  have  been  found  in 
the  Kerghis  Steppe  in  large  quantities.  All  the 
gold  got  in  Siberia  must  be  sent  to  Barnaoul  to  be 
smelted,  excepting  the  portion  which  is  obtained  iu 
the  Yablonay  Mountains,  and  that  is  smelted  iu 
Nertsciiinsk  Zavod.  Gold  mines  are  worked  on 
the  Olekma  and  other  rivers  near  Yakoutsk,  in  the 
Saian  Mountains,  and  many  in  the  government  of 
Y'enissey,  where  some  of  the  richest  mines  of  Sibe- 
ria exist.  The  government  of  the  Tomsk  also 
supplies  a  large  portion,  but  the  Crown  is  proprietor 
of  most  of  the  mines  iu  the  Altai.  There  are 
some  in  this  region  worked  either  by  companies  or 
private  individuals,  very  few  of  whom  have  become 
rich. 

In  Eastern  Siberia  the  gold  washing  begins  the 
first  week  in  May,  and  ends  on  the  tenth  of  Sep- 
tember, when  all  the  workmen  must  be  paid  off  and 
sent  to  their  homes;  some  have  to  walk  as  many 
as  two  thousand  versts.  The  rich  miner  sends  his 
gold  away  once  a  year,  most  of  which  arrives  in 
Barnaoul  in  the  beginning  of  October;  but  those 
who  are  not  rich,  send  it  twice  in  the  year — the 
first  part  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  .second 
when  the  works  are  closed  in  September.  When 
it  is  delivered  to  the  authorities  in  Barnaoul,  it  is 
considered  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  the 
miner  has  no  more  control  over  it.  Here  the  gold 
is  smelted  and  cast  into  bars,  ready  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  capital ;  but,  before  the  miner  receives  his 
share  of  the  value,  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  government  five  months.  Six  caravans  leave 
Barnaoul  with  the  precious  metals  every  year — 
four  iu  winter  by  the  sledge  roads,  and  two  during 
the  summer.  The  first  winter  caravan  leaves  early 
in  December,  and  reaches  St.  Petersburg  before 
the  end  of  January ;  the  others  follow  in  succes- 
sion. Two  officers  and  a  small  guard  of  soldiers 
are  sent  with  each  caravan,  and  the  gold  and  silver 
are  delivered  by  them  at  the  mint.  Although  both 
metals  have  been  assayed  by  the  proper  officer  in 
Barnaoul,  and  the  proofs  sent  to  the  mint,  it  is 
again  assayed  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  bar 
being  changed  on  the  transit. 

The  silver  obtained  in  the  Altai  contains  a  small 
portion  of  gold,  with  a  minute  quantity  of  copper. 
These  metals  are  not  separated  in  Siberia ;  they 
are  sent  in  pieces,  about  fourteen  inches  square, 
by  one  and  a  half  thick,  and  the  gold  is  extracted 
at  the  mint  in  St.  Petersburg.  About  thirty  poods 
of  gold  is  extracted  from  a  thousand  poods  of  sil- 
ver, the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  Altai  silver 
mines.  The  greatest  quantity  of  gold  obtained  in 
Siberia  in  any  one  year  was  about  seventy-five 
thousand  Russian  pounds;  this  was  considered 
enormous,  but  California  and  Australia  have  made 
it  appear  small  in  comparison.  There  is  much  of 
the  gold  regions  yet  unexplored,  both  in  Northern 
and  Eastern  Siberia. 

Barnaoul  is  the  centre  for  the  administration  of 
the  mines  of  the  Altai.  The  Governor  of  Tomsk 
is  at  the  head  of  this  department,  and  in  order 
that  he  may  be  fully  qualified  for  such  an  impor- 
tant position,  he  is  invariably  chosen  from  the  min- 
ing engineers.  Once  in  two  years  he  must  visit 
every  mine  and  smelting  work  in  the  Altai.     Part 
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of  the  year  he  resides  in  Tomsk,  where  his  duties 
as  Governor  require  much  time  and  attention; 
three  or  four  months  he  resides  in  Barnaoul,  where 
he  must  be  in  May,  when  a  board  of  the  principal 
officers  meet  daily,  and  arrange  plans  for  workmg 
the  mines  until  the  next  year.  All  arrangements 
are  proposed  at  this  board,  which  sits  durmg  the 
whole  month  of  May,  but  they  are  subject  to  the 
Governor's  approval. 

The  Natchalnik,  or  chief  director  of  the  mines, 
resides  in  Barnaoul.  This  ofhcer  is  responsible  for 
the  proper  working  of  the  mines,  and  every  depart- 
ment is  under  his  control.  Once  in  the  year  he 
must  visit  every  smelting  work,  gold  mine,  and  sil- 
ver mine  ;  to  accomplish  this,  he  must  travel  more 
than  six  thousand  versts  annually,  mostly  in  a 
mountainous  country;  sometimes  in  a  carriage, 
often  on  horseback ;  also  must  descend  the  river 
on  rafts,  in  boats,  and  in  canoes,  where  he  is  often 
exposed  to  much  risk  and  danger,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  drenchings  he  receives  from  flood  and  rain. 
Every  officer  and  man  in  the  Altai  is  under  him, 
and  must  obey  his  orders;  this  gives  him  immense 
power.  Besides  the  officers,  he  has  about  sixty- 
four  thousand  people  belonging  to  the  mining  dis- 
tricts under  his  charge.  These  are  spread  far  and 
wide,  both  on  the  pUins  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Siberia,  and  such  an  assemblage  requires 
care  to  keep  in  proper  order.  Still,  after 
both  Eastern  and  Western  Siberia,  and  some  parts 
of  Russia,  I  must  say  that  the  mining  population 
of  the  Altai  are  more  wealthy,  cleanly,  and  sur- 
rounded with  more  comforts  than  any  other  people 
in  the  empire.  Convicts  have  not  yet  been  sent  to 
work  in  the  mines  of  the  Altai. 

There  are  many  very  superior  officers  at  the 
heads  of  the  different  departments  in  Barnaoul : 
also  as  resident  officers  at  the  smelting  works,  cop- 
per works,  iron  works,  and  mines.  Every  summer 
eifht  or  ten  young  officers  are  sent  into  the  moun 
tatus,  each  with  a  party  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
men,  and  the  chief  in  Barnaoul  assigns  to  him  tlie 
valley  or  part  to  be  examined  by  his  company ;  in 
May  they  begin  their  operations.  The  region  they 
are  sent  to  must  be  thoroughly  explored  ;  they  gc 
properly  provisioned  with  dried  black  bread,  sugar, 
tea,  and  brandy ;  their  meat  consists  of  such  wild 
animals  as  they  can  procure,  and  as  each  party 
possesses  good  hunters,  plenty  of  game  is  usually 
obtained. 

A  map  is  given  to  every  officer,  of  the  valley  hi 
party  are  directed  to  search.  Some  of  the  men 
are  employed  digging  holes  about  six  feet  square, 
wliich  they  sink  to  the  bed  of  sand  and  gravel 
containing  the  gold  ;  this  is  often  found  at  from 
five  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface.  After  the  upper 
e.irth  and  stones  are  removed,  the  sand  is  dug  out, 
a  sufficient  quantity  washed  to  test  its  value,  and 
the  officer  notes  down  how  many  Zolotnecks  of 
gold  could  be  ob'ainod  from  one  hundred  poods  of 
•sand.  Another  hole  is  sunk  fifty  or  sixty  paces 
distant,  and  proved  in  the  same  manner;  and  they 
go  on  ascending  the  valley,  digging  out  at  such 
distances  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  explore 
thoroughly  the  gold  deposit.  The  specimens  of 
gold  got  from  each  hole  are  numbered,  correspond- 
ing to  a  number  on  the  plan,  and  this  enables  the 
director  in  Barnaoul  to  decide  if  there  is  sufficient 
gold  deposited  in  this  valley  to  pay  for  working. 


that  purpose.  The  colonists  who  choose  to  engage 
this  cultivation  have  all  their  laud  free  from  rent 
for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years 
this  freedom  from  rent  still  continues  as  to  a  fourth 
part  of  the  land,  the  other  three-fourths  paying  a 
rent  of  about  five  cents  an  acre,  raised  the  next 
year  to  about  fifty  cents  an  acre,  beyond  which  it 
cannot  be  increased.     This  rent  is  paid  to  the  go- 

ernment,  being  in  substance  a  land  tax.  The 
quantity  of  tea  produced  in  Assam  in  1854-55 
was   about  530,UU0   lbs.     It  rose  in  1855-56  to 

bout  636,000  lbs.,  and  was  estimated  for  the 
next  year  at  700,000  lbs.  It  was  stated  that  this 
Assam  tea  bears  the  highest  price  of  any  tea  im- 
ported into  England.  It  is  not,  however,  used  by 
itself;  but,  being  of  an  extremely  high  flavour,  is 
employed  to  give  strength  and  flavour  to  weaker 
teas. 


For  "The  Friend.'^ 


Prole 


Tlie  Production  of  Tea  in  Assam. — A  recent 
debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  contains 
some  interesting  information  in  relation  to  the  pro 
duction  of  tea  in  the  British  Indian  province  of 
Assam.  The  tea  plants  were  procured  from  China, 
several  expeditions  having  been  sent  thither  for 


refused  either  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
or  to  quit  the  perilous  post  of  duty. 

"  The  christian  disposition  of  meekness  and  for- 
bearance, strengthened  by  a  holy  courage  and 
firmness,  proved  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others, 
the  means,  under  the  divine  blessing,  of  safety 
amid  circumstances  of  extraordinary  trial.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  is  often  fulfilled,  that  they  who  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  it.  The  wrathful  and  vio- 
lent, whether  individuals  or  nations,  frequently 
bring  destruction  on  themselves,  while  the  gentle 
and  inofl'ensive  dwell  in  security  and  peace." 

The  account  commences  thus,  viz  : — ■ 

"  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  to 
leave  some  little  memorial  of  the  preservation  ex- 
tended by  our  Heavenly  Father  to  my  beloved  pa- 
rents and  the  family,  as  well  as  of  the  remarkable 
faith  and  patience  with  which  they  were  favoured, 
under  circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar  and  dis- 
tressing character. 

"  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  month, 
1798,  that  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  Ireland, 
became  a  scene  of  open  rebellion,  headed  by 
B H ,  a  Protestant,  and  two  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests,  John  Murphy  and  Philip  Roche.* 
The  aims  of  the  insurgents  were  various ;  some 
were  more  cruelly  disposed  than  others ;  all  deter- 
mined to  liberate  themselves  by  force  of  arms  from 
the  unequal  yoke,  as  they  believed  it,  of  the  British 
government,  and  to  become  a  free  people ;  some  to 
bring  all  Ireland  to  Catholicism,  kc. 

"  About  ten  days  before  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  resided  near,  called 
on  my  father,  and  desired  to  speak  to  him  in  pri- 
vate. He  then  informed  him  that  the  county 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  be  in  a  state 
of  general  insurrection.  My  father  replied  that 
he  could  not  credit  it,  for  that  he  had  frequently 
heard  such  rumours.  The  person  assured  him 
that  he  knew  certainly  it  would  be  so,  and  that 
he  had  procured  a  vessel,  now  lying  at  Duncannon, 
to  convey  himself  and  family  to  Wales,  and  that, 
as  a  friend,  he  gladly  ofl'ered  accommodation  to 
our  household.  My  father  thanked  him  for  this 
act  of  friendship,  but  said  that  it  felt  to  him  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  remove  from  the 
position  allotted  him  by  Providence,  yet  that  he 
would  consider  of  it,  and  consult  his  wife.  After 
having  endeavoured  to  seek  best  wisdom,  my  dear 
parents  concluded  that  it  was  right  for  them  to 
remain  at  home,  placing  their  dependence  and 
confidence  in  Him  who  alone  can  protect,  and  who 
has  promised  to  preserve  those  that  put  their  trust 
in  him. 

"  The  estate  and  spacious  mansion,  called  Horo- 


tion  tlirongL  EstraoriliDary  Dangers, 
(luriug  tlie  Irish  Eebclliou  in  17'JS." 

The  Saviour  of  men  frequently  inculcated  on 
his  followers  the  duty  of  avoiding  an  over-anxious 
and  distrustful  disposition,  and  of  confiding  in  the 
protecting  and  preserving  care  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  "  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two 
farthings,  said  he,  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgot- 
ten before  God," — "  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on 
the  ground  without  your  Father.  But  the  very 
hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  ye 
not  therefore — ye  are  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows.'' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  language  to  convey 
in  a  more  touching  or  striking  manner  the  minute- 
ness of  that  watchful  care  which  a  beneficent  Pro- 
vidence is  continually  exercising  over  his  children 
even  in  their  temporal  affairs,  and  we  believe  that 
a  firm  belief  in  the  doctrine,  and  a  humble  and 
reverent  sense  of  its  importance  duly  impressed  on 
the  mind,  would  not  only  act  as  an  incitement  to 
watchfulness  unto  prayer,  but  greatly  mitigate  the 
sorrows  and  trials  of  life.  Those  who  cordially 
embrace  the  belief  and  daily  live  in  it,  will  be  led 
to  renounce  a  dependence  on  their  own  skill  and 
wisdom  for  the  direction  of  their  steps  through  life, 
and  earnestly  to  seek  and  wait  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  leadeth  into  all  truth  and 
out  of  every  evil  way. 

Many  are  the  instances  in  which  those  thus  en- 
gaged have  experienced  the  happy  effects  of  fol- 
lowing the  unfoldings  of  the  Divine  Light  even  in 
very  small  things,  when  if  they  had  pursued  the 
course  which  worldly  wisdom  had  dictated,  the 
consequences  would  have  been  afflicting.  Our 
vision    is   very  limited    and    imperfect,    and    our 

judgments  of  men  and   things  exceedingly  liable  i  town,  occupied  by  my  parents  Jacob  and    El 
to  error,  and   while   it   becomes  such   a  frail  and  beth  Goif  and  the  family,  were  situated  about  ten 


unworthy  creature  as  man  to  speak  cautiously  and 
with  deep  humility  of  divine  direction,  it  is  none 
the  less  his  duty  to  be  daily  striving  for  it,  in 
abasedness  of  soul,  as  an  unspeakable  and  un- 
merited favour,  vouchsafed  in  great  condescen- 
sion, to  the  sincere  seeker. 

The  heading  of  this  article  is  part  of  the  title 
of  a  little  tract,  written  by  Dinah  VV.  Gofi',  giving 
some  account  of  the  trials  experienced  by  her  pa- 
rents, Jacob  and  EUzabeth  Goff,  and  their  family, 
during  the  fearful  scenes  of  the  Irish  rebellion. 
We  have  thought  some  parts  of  the  narrative 
would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  readers 
of  "  The  Friend,"  and  offer  them  for  their  peru- 
sal.    In  the  preface  she  says  : — 

"  The  following  narrative  displays  the  remark- 
able preservation  experienced  by  a  family  in  Ire- 
laud,  who,  relying  on  the  gracious  protecting  care 
of  the  Almighty  for  deliverance  from  lawless  men. 


miles  from  each  of  the  towns  of  Wexford  and  New 
Ro.ss.  The  rebels  formed  two  camps,  at  Carrick- 
burn  and  Corbett  Hill,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
house,  at  distances  of  two  and  five  miles  from  it. 
This  central  position  caused  a  constant  demand  on 
us  for  provisions,  with  which  the  insurgents  were 
daily  supplied,  and  they  often  said  that  they  spared 
the  lives  of  the  family  for  that  purpose. 

"A  day  or  two  after  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion,  two  carts  were  brought  to  our  door,  and 
the  cellars  emptied  of  all  the  salt  provisions,  beer, 
cider,  &c.,  which  were  taken  off  to  the  camp. 
Fourteen  beautiful  horses  were  turned  out  of  my 
father's  stables,  and  mounted  in  the  yard  by  two 


*  Murphy  ivas  a  chief  instigator  to  cruelty  and  mur- 
der ;  he  pretended  to  catch  ihe  flying  builets  of  the 
royalist  iroops,  hut  was  at  length  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball.     Roche,  though  more  humane,  was  finally  hung. 
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or  more  of  the  rebels  on  each.  Some,  which  had 
not  been  trained,  resisted  by  pluugiug ;  but  their 
riders  soon  subdued  them,  ruiming  their  pikes  into 
thoiii,  and  otherwise  using  great  cruelty.  Much  of 
our  cattle  they  also  took  ofi",  and  orders  were  sent 
each  week  from  the  camp  at  Carrickburn,  to  have 
a  cow  and  some  sheep  killed,  which  were  sent  for 
at  stated  times. 

"  Soon  after  the  general  rising  and  arming  of  the 
people  in  the  county  of  Wexford,*  we  were  roused 
one  morning  by  the  sound  of  cannon  at  a  distance, 
and  quickly  heard  that  there  had  been  an  engage- 
ment at  a  place  called  "  The  Three  Kecks,"  on 
the  mountains  of  Forth,  near  Wexford,  between 
the  yeomanry  and  the  rebels.  After  a  severe 
conflict,  the  former  were  put  to  flight,  with  great 
loss  of  life  ;  sixty  or  seventy  were  buried  in  one 
grave. 

"  Two  of  my  cousins  named  Heatly,  whose  moth- 
er had  married  out  of  our  society,  were  oiBcers  in 
that  corps,  and  escaped  to  our  house  under  cover 
of  the  darkness  of  night.  On  their  arrival,  they 
found  that  their  father  and  mother,  and  seven  or 
eight  children,  had  been  turned  out  of  their  com- 
fortable home,  and  had  also  fled  for  refuge  to  my 
father's,  where  they  were  afi'ectionately  received. 
AVe  had  all  retired  to  rest  when  these  young  ofiicers 

rived.  The  thankfulness  of  their  parents,  who 
had  never  expected   to  see  them  again,  passes  all 

scription  :  they  were  much  affected,  and  imme- 
diately returned  thanks,  on  the  bended  knee,  for 
the  preservation  of  their  children.  For  some  days 
the  two  young  men  remained  in  the  house,  hiding 
from  room  to  room,  sometimes  under  the  beds ;  as 
there  was  a  frequent  search  for  arms  and  Orange- 
men by  the  rebels.  Some  of  the  chiefs  of  these, 
having  information  of  their  being  with  us,  called,  de- 
manding them  to  surrender,  and  ofiering  them  the 
United  Irishmen's  oath.  This,  however,  they  re- 
iolutely  refused,  saying  they  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  their  sovereign  but  a  few  days  before, 
and  would  never  perjure  themselves.  On  this,  one 
of  the  rebels  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  in 
great  irritation  said,  '  were  it  not  for  the  respect 
they  had  for  Mr.  Goft",  and  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  spill  blood  in  his  hall,  their  lives  should  be  the 
forfeit  of  their  refusal.'  At  length  my  cousins  left 
our  house  by  night,  intending  to  make  their  way 
to  Ross,  and  took  shelter  in  the  cottage  of  an  old 
lloman  Catholic  nurse  employed  by  the  family; 
but  by  her  they  were  betrayed,  and  handed  over 
to  the  rebels,  who  took  them  prisoners  to  the  camp. 
The  lives  of  these  interesting  young  men  were, 
however,  remarkably  preserved,  after  they  had  en- 
dured much  hardship  in  prison.'' 

Keightley  remarks  :  "  It  w.is  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford that  the  rebi.-lliou  really  raged — a  county  which 
ould  probahly  liave  remained  iit  rusi,  had  not  the  jh-o- 
ple  been  goaded  into  rebellion   by  the  eruelties  iiilliuted 

le  military  and  the  self-ilyled  h.yalists.  It  ivas  here 
only  that  priests  appeared  among  the   rebels,  an(i    that 

lers  on  a  large  seale  were  perpetrated  by  them." — 
IJisl.  of  L'lifflaiid,  vol.  Hi. 


Use  of  Leaves  far  Hoi  Beds. — A  correspondent 
dF  one  of  our  leading  agricultural  papers  thus 
ivrites  on  the  subject  of  hot  beds — a  very  useful 
lid  to  an  early  crop  of  vegetables.  For  hot  bed 
Durposes,  leaves  (oak  best  of  all)  are  preferable  to 
tan,  especially  in  this  country,  where  it  is  difficult 
;o  find  a  sample  of  real  old  oak  tan,  it  being  no- 
ihing  more  than  hemlock  bark  that  is  used  in  most 
anneries.  Good  oak  tan  bark  emits  a  wonder- 
'ully  fine,  steady  heat  for  horticultural  purposes 
ifhere  it  is  rightly  managed,  and  if  wanted  for  pits 
>r  the  like,  well  adapted.  But,  as  we  said  before, 
or  framing  or  hot  bed  purposes,  used  occasionally 


with  a  little  manure,  if  extra  heat  is  required 
leaves  in  a  proper  condition  are  a  healthy  means  of 
obtaining  artificial  heat  for  the  growth  of  tender 
plants.  In  Albany,  at  the  Patroon's,  a  great  deal 
is  often  done  in  winter  by  their  aid.  We  have 
seen  fine  radishes,  lettuce  and  other  salads,  &c., 
along  in  the  depth  of  winter,  secured  thereby ; 
still,  we  are  bound  to  confess,  with  extraordinary 
labour,  hardly  sufficient  being  secured  to  compen- 
sate therefor  ;  and  we  go  in  stoutly,  in  a  clintate 
like  our  winters,  for  small  houses  for  the  growth  of 
winter  vegetables  in  preference.  In  these  a  pi 
well  filled  with  properly  prepared  leaves,  would  be 
an  acquisition  in  supplying  a  moist  and  otherwise 
healthy  atmosphere  for  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
if  coupled  with  a  flue  or  other  means  of  securing 
the  proper  heat. — Lnte  Paper. 

One  Mans  Meat  is  Anotlwr  Man's  Poison. — 
Alimentary  substances  are  substances  which  serve 
as  nourishment;  but  a  great  mistake  is  made  when 
it  is  imagined  that  their  nutritive  value  can  chiefly 
reside  in  the  amounts  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  salts  which  they  contain  ;  it  re- 
sides in  the  relation  which  the  several  substances 
bear  to  the  organism  they  are  to  nourish.  Music 
is  not  harmonious  to  the  deaf,  nor  is  colour  splendid 
to  the  blind.  The  substance  which  nourishes  one 
animal  aftbrds  no  nourishment  to  another,  nor  w 
any  table  of  "nutritive  equivalents,"  however  pr 
cise,  convince  us  that  a  substance  ought  to  nourish 
in  virtue  of  its  composition,  when  experience  tells 
us  that  it  does  not  nourish,  in  virtue  of  some  d 
fective  relation  between  it  and  the  organism.  That 
"one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison"  is  a  pro- 
verb of  strict  veracity.  There  are  persons,  even 
in  Europe,  to  whom  a  mutton  chop  would  be  poison 
ous.  The  celebrated  case  of  the  Abbe  de  Villedieu 
is  a  rare,  but  not  unparalleled  example  of  animal 
food  being  poisonous  :  from  his  earliest  years  hii 
repugnance  to  it  was  so  decided,  that  neither  the 
entreaties  of  his  parents  nor  the  menaces  of  his  tu- 
tors could  induce  him  to  overcome  it.  After  reach- 
ing the  age  of  thirty,  on  a  regimen  of  vegetable 
food  he  was  over-persuaded,  and  tried  the  eflect  of 
meat  soups,  which  led  to  his  eating  both  mutton 
and  beef;  but  the  cliange  was  fatal ;  plethora  and 
sleepiness  intervened,  and  he  died  of  cerebral  in- 
flammation. In  1844,  a  French  soldier  was  forced 
to  quit  the  service  because  he  could  not  overcome 
his  violent  repugnance  and  disgust  towards  animal 
food. 

Dr.  Prout,  whose  testimony  will  be  more  con- 
vincing to  English  readers,  knew  a  person  on  whom 
mutton  acted  as  a  poison  :  "  He  could  not  cat  mut- 
ton in  any  form.  The  peculiarity  was  supposed  to 
be  owing  to  caprice,  but  the  mutton  was  repeatedly 
disguised  and  given  to  him  unknown ;  but  uniformly 
with  the  same  result  of  producing  violent  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea.  And  from  the  severity  of  the  effects, 
which  were  in  fact  those  of  a  virulent  poison,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  use  of  mutton  had 
been  per.-isted  in,  it  would  soon  have  destroyed  the 
life  of  the  individual."  Dr.  Pereira,  who  quotes 
this  passage,  adds,  "I  know  a  gentleman  who  has 
repeatedly  had  an  attack  of  indigestion  after  the 
use  of  roast  mutton."  Some  persons,  it  is  known, 
cannot  take  coffee-  without  vomiting ;  others  are 
thrown  into  a  general  inflammation  if  they  eat 
cherries  or  gooseberries.  Hahu  relates  of  himself 
that  seven  or  eight  strawberries  would  produce  eon- 
ions  in  him.  Tissot  says  he  could  never  swal- 
low sugar  without  vomiting.  Many  persons  are 
unable  to  eat  eggs;  and  cakes  or  puddings  having 
eggs  in  their  composition,  produce  serious  disturb- 
ances in  such  persons  ;  if  they  are  induced  to  eat 
them   uuder   false   assurances  of  uo  eggs  having 


been  employed,  tbcy  are  soon  undeceived  by  the 
unmistakable  efl'ects.  Under  less  striking  forms 
this  difference  in  the  assimilating  power  of  diflFerent 
human  beings  is  familiar  to  us  all :  we  see  our 
friends  freely  indulging,   with   benefit   instead   of 


harm,  in  kinds  of  food  which 


experience  too  pan 


firlly  assures  us,  we  can  oat  only  with  certain  in- 
jury- 

To  this  fact  the  attention  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians should  seriously  be  given,  that  by  it  they 
may  learn  to  avoid  the  petty  tyranny  and  folly  of 
insisting  on  children  eating  food  for  which  they 
manifest  repugnance.     It  is  too  common  to  treat 


the  child's 


repugnance  as  mere  caprice,  to  condemn 


It  as  "stuff  and  nonsense,"  when  he  refuses  to  eat 
fat,  or  eggs,  or  certain  vegetables,  and  "  wholesome" 
puddings.  Now,  even  a  caprice  in  such  matters 
should  not  be  altogether  slighted,  especially  when 
it  takes  the  form  of  refusal ;  because  this  caprice 
is  probably  nothing  less  than  the  expression  of  a 
particular  and  temporary  state  of  his  organism, 
which  we  should  do  wrong  to  disregard.  And 
whenever  a  refusal  is  constant,  it  indicates  a  posi- 
tive unfitness  in  the  food.  Only  gross  ignorance 
of  physiology,  an  ignorance  unhappily  too  widely 
spread,  can  argue  that  because  a  certain  article  is 
wholesome  to  many,  it  must  necessarily  be  whole- 
some to  all.  Each  individual  organism  is  specifi- 
cally different  from  every  other. — Blackuood. 
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We  are  all  liable  to  be  more  or  less  influenced 
by  self-interest,  and  by  specious  appearances,  but 
many  good  deeds,  especially  those  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  of  but  little  attractiveness,  call 
forth  no  commendation,  and  the  hasty  passer-by 
hardly  deigns  to  notice  them.  There  is  no  chord 
struck  that  vibrates  in  unison  with  the  motive  that 
prompted  them,  or  responds  to  the  benefits  they 
are  likely  to  confer  on  the  unknown  and  the  un- 
cared-for. With  the  mere  man  of  the  world  there 
is  scarcely  anything  so  vivifying  and  impressive  as 
the  golden  profits  of  trade.  Ileports  on  the  con- 
dition of  moneyed  institutions ;  the  price  and  fluc- 
tuations in  stocks,  claim  and  receive  from  him  im- 
mediate attention,  elating  or  depressing  the  spirits 
in  proportion  as  he  discerns  the  probability  of  suf- 
fering loss,  or  securing  large  dividends.  But  even 
with  those  who  are  far  from  being  altogether  de- 
voted to  the  world,  how  often  do  we  look  in  vain 
for  a  manifestation  of  any  thing  like  the  deep  in- 
terest in  the  patient,  unobtrusive  labours  of  the 
sincere  friend  of  the  human  race,  designed  to  ele- 
vate the  moral  standing  of  the  degraded,  and  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  immortal  souls,  that  is  con- 
stantly displayed  for  those  things  which  are  alto- 
gether evanescent,  and  leave  but  little  trace  of 
good  as  they  pass  away.  In  the  busy  pursuits  of 
life,  absorbed  as  we  are  apt  to  become  with  the 
acquisition  of  material  good,  it  is  well  for  us  to  be 
occasionally  reminded  of  the  claims  which  other 
men  and  other  things  have  upon  us,  and  to  be  sti- 
mulated to  perform  our  share  in  the  great  work  of 
■mprovement  that  is  slowly  and  unequally  going  on 
n  the  world. 

With  these  views,  we  feel  disposed  to  recall  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  instruction  of 
adult  coloured  persons,  which  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  columns  of  this  Journal.  Though  an 
institution  of  but  little  notoriety,  its  report  contains 
facts  that  prove  it  is  effecting  no  little  good,  and 
ought  to  encourage  the  members  to  persevere  in 
their  labour  of  love  for  the  benefit  of  that  much 
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ueglected  class  of  our  fellow  couutrjmen.  The 
increase  from  last  year,  iu  the  number  attending 
at  the  schools,  and  the  progress  made  in  their 
learning,  particularly  by  some  referred  to,  who,  on 
entering,  were  barely  able  to  distinguish  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  but  who,  during  the  session,  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read  in  the  Bible, 
and  to  write,  are  highly  creditable  to  the  teachers 
and  to  the  scholars.  Supposing  the  improvement 
in  these  indi\iduals  to  stop  here,  which,  however, 
is  not  probable,  it  would  yet  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  them ;  for  while  we  admit  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  "  unspeakable  gift"  to  bring  salva- 
tion, yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  to  be  ena- 
bled to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  confers  advan- 
tages of  incalculable  worth,  conveying  to  the  mind 
which,  in  many  respects,  may  have  been  in  igno- 
rance and  darkness,  a  knowledge  of  the  plan  of 
redemption  devised  by  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy, 
opening  views  of  the  judgments  and  long-suffering 
of  a  gracious  Creator,  and  conveying  truths  pro- 
fitable for  correction  and  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness. 

Havinc  been  written  under  Divine  authority  and 
illumination,  these  sacred  writings  must  be  regard- 
ed of  inestimable  value  by  every  sincere  christian, 
and  such  will  rejoice  in  the  continued  successful 
efforts  of  those  who  are  labouring  to  impart  to 
others  who  are  ignorant,  and  may  have  very  few 
to  care  for  or  instruct  them,  the  knowledge  requi- 
site for  perusing  them.  The  promises  of  the  gospel 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  doctrines  and 
precepts  contained  therein,  are  well  calculated  to 
expand  the  mind,  and  soften  the  disposition  and 
manners,  while  they  are  made  a  great  comfort  and 
strength  to  the  sincere  seeker  after  truth,  as  they 
are  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart. 

To  teach  men  and  women  to  read,  who  have 
grown  up  in  ignorance  and  neglect,  and  who,  but 
for  these  schools,  might  continue  very  much  shut 
out  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  must,  we 
think,  be  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  good  work, 
and  worthy  of  encouragement;  inasmuch  as  in  the 
Divine  ordering,  it  may  be  blessed  as  a  means  to 
promote  their  growth  in  grace,  and  to  make  them 
proper  caretakers  of  their  children,  and  useful  in 
the  world  at  large. 

The  anxiety  evinced  by  the  poor  coloured  peo- 
ple to  participate  in  the  instruction  given  at  these 
schools,  shows  that  they  have  a  proper  estimation 
of  its  importance  to  them,  and  we  trust  it  will  be 
promptly  met  by  the  association,  and  its  friends, 
who  possess  the  means  to  defray  the  expense. 

We  consider  the  report  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  should  be  glad,  if  it  could  be  revived  when  the 
season  again  comes  round  for  reopening  the  schools 
By  so  doing,  the  attention  and  the  aid  of  many 
who  desire  the  prosperity  of  those  institutions 
which  are  promotive  of  the  welfare  of  man,  and 
the  advance  of  society  might  be  obtained,  and  the 
association  be  animated  to  pursue  with  increased 
energy  and  assiduity  the  laudable  task  they  have 
undertaken,  and  thus  confer  more  extended  ad- 
vantages on  our  coloured  population,  who  are 
generally  treated  with  undeserved  contempt. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Sixtb  mo.  2d. 

The  accounts  of  the  visitation  and  seardi  of  American 
vessels  by  British  cruisers,  had  been  received  in  Eng- 
land. In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, one  of  the  ministers  stated  that  the  government 
had  no  official  information  on  the  subject,  but  he  had 
reason  to  believe  the  reports  had  been  e.xagger:ited. 
They  were  as  anxious  as  the  American  government  to 
avoid  all  cause  of  complaint,  and  strict  orders  had  been 
issued  to  the  officers  on  the  stations  to  be  especially 
cautious.     The  Niagara  and  Agamemnon,  with  the  tele- 


ph  cable  on  board,  had  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound 
for  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.     The  prospect  of  a  line  of 

imers  between  Galway  and  America  bad  been  revived, 

1,  it  is  said,  a  first  class  steamer  would  sail  about  the 

h  inst.     It  was  stated  that  the  government  propose  to 
Id  a  pier  at  Holyhead,  for  landing  the  mails  and  pas- 
sengers from  Transatlantic  steamers.     The  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times  at  Cawnpore  speaks  despond- 
ingly   of  the   war  prospects.     He  says   the   revolt  has 
deeper   roots    than   had  been  imagined ;  and   that  the 
want   of  more  European   troops    is   greatly  felt.     The 
Times  Calcutta  correspondent  says,  the  plan  of  the  re- 
bels is  to  press  on  for  Central  India  and  Bombay.     The 
English  commanders  were  hard  pressed,  there  being  a 
guerilla  war  going  on  everywhere.  There  bad  been  only 
in  inches  of  rain  at  Bengal  for  six  months.     The  crops 
ere  suffering  severely,  and  a  famine  was  anticipated. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  dull,  and  prices 
scarcely  maintained.  The  stock  in  port  was  very  large. 
Breadstuffs  dull.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  flour,  21«.' 
6d.  a  22«.     Consols,  97^- 

The  Paris  Conference  had  held  a  second  meeting.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  the  object  of  the 
Conference  was  to  settle  the  question  of  the  Principali- 
'es.  The  Montenegrin  boundary  was  to  be  settled  by  a 
commission  at  Constantinople.  The  French  government 
had  caused  excitement  by  proposing  to  convert  the  pro- 
perty of  charitable  institutions  into  government  stock. 

Another  ministerial  crisis  was  anticipated  at  Madrid. 
Concha,  Governor-General  of  Cuba,  asks  to  be  recalled 
from  his  post  on  account  of  ill  health. 

At  Candia,  the  Greeks  had  risen  against  the  authori- 
ties, on  the  pretext  that  the  tax  for  exemption  from  mi- 
litary service  was  unjust.  The  tranquillity  of  the  island 
was  threatened,  but  reinforcements  arrived,  and  peace 
was  restored. 

The  latest  dates  from  China  are  to  Fourth  mo.  13th. 
All  was  quiet  at  Canton,  but  the  negotiations  were  not 
making  any  satisfactory  progress.  It  is  understood  that 
replies  have  been  received  by  the  foreign  Ambassadors 
to  their  communication  to  the  Emperor  at  Pekin.  The 
Emperor  proposes  to  discuss  the  questions  at  Canton. 
This  is  not  acceded  to,  and  the  Plenipotentiaries,  in- 
cluding the  American  Jlinister,  had  decided  to  proceed 
at  once  to  Teen  Tscin. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  Congress.  —  The  session  was 
prolonged  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  week, 
it  being  found  impracticable  to  get  through  the  business 
earlier.  Among  the  many  subjects  disposed  of  at  the 
last  sittings,  were  the  passage  of  a  bill,  creating  a  loan 
of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  to  meet  the  anticipated  de- 
ficiency in  the  revenue  ;  and  one  renewing  the  contract 
with  the  Collins  Ime  of  steamers,  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  mail,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. — The  Naval  Ap- 
propriation bill  passed  with  a  provision  for  the  construc- 
tion of  seven  steam  sloops  of  war.  The  total  appropria- 
tions made  during  the  session  exceed  eighty  millions  of 
dollars. — The  warlike  feeling,  which  seemed  prevalent, 
died  away  when  a  proper  number  of  patriotic  speeches 
had  been  delivered,  and  the  several  bills  before  Con 
gress  for  enabling  the  President  to  resist  aggressions 
from  England,  Mexico,  &c.,  were  all  laid  aside.  Both 
Houses  finally  adjourned  about  6  p.m.,  on  the  14th  inst. 

California. — The  latest  arrival  at  New  York,  from  As- 
pinwall,  brought  $1,446,175  in  gold,  and  San  Francisco 
papers  to  Fifth  mo.  12th.  There  was  considerable  ex- 
citement in  relation  to  the  newly  discovered  gold  fields 
on  Frazer's  river.  The  metal  is  said  to  be  very  exten- 
sively distributed,  and  is  found  within  six  inches  of  the 
surface.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company's  ofiicials  are  said 
to  be  very  accommodating,  and  assist  the  miners  to 
reach  their  destination  with  a  view  to  promoting  immi 
gration.  A  steamer  left  San  Francisco  on  the  11th,  with 
500  passengers  for  Frazer's  river,  making  in  all  1625 
who  have  left  this  State  for  the  north.  In  consequence 
of  the  recent  illiberal  legislation  iu  California,  the  colour 
ed  people  have  held  several  meetings,  and  decided  t' 
emigrate  to  the  British  possessions. — The  grain  crops 
were  highly  promising. — Col.  Leach,  of  the  Gila  wagon 
road,  has  discovered  an  excellent  route  down  the  Sa 
Pedro  river  to  the  Gila,  by  which  one  hundred  miles  of 
distance  is  saved,  with  abundance  of  wood,  water  and 
grass. — Six  eight-mule  teams  loaded  with  silver  ore  had 
arrived  at  San  Francisco,  from  the  Heintzleman  mine  in 
the  Gadsden  Purchase.  This  is  the  first  forwarded, 
They  have  out  at  the  mine  some  70  tons  valued  at  $1000 
per  ton,  and  18  tons  worth  from  three  to  four  thousand 
dollars  a  ton,  was  lying  at  Fort  Yuma,  waiting  shipment, 
Oregon  dates  to  the  5th  ult.,  speak  of  the  continued 
hostility  of  the  Indians.  Marauding  bands  of  them  still, 
at  times,  murder,  rob  or  plunder  the  whites. 

New   York. — Mortality  last  week,  401. 

Philadelphia.— i,\.OTta.\iiy  last  week,  192. 


New  Orleans. — The  attempt  of  the  dissatisfied  portion 
of  the  citizens  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  cily 
government,  proved  a  failure.  The  result  of  the  election 
showed  that  they  were  but  a  minority  of  the  people,  and 
the  latest  report  by  telegraph  is,  that  the  vigilants  had 
isbanded,  and  the  municipal  authorities  were  again  in 
power. 

Utah. — Official   information   has  been  received  from 
Governor  Gumming,  of  his  arrival  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
1  favourable  reception.     Brigham  Young  had  formally 
livered  to  him  all  authority,  and  counselled  the  peopli 
obedience.     There  was  not  the  slightest  demonstra 
tion    of  hostility.     In    compliance  with    the   orders    ot 
Young,  the  various  Mormon  settlements  have  been 
ken  up,  the  inhabitants  moving  south,  for,  or  in  the 
;tion  of  Sonora.     The  scene  is  represented  as  disti 
I  and  mournful ;  the  women  and  children,  poorly  clad 
d  ill  provided  for,  uncomplainingly  took  their  depar 
re  from  the  territory.     Gov.  Cumniing  had  offered  hi; 
protection  to  those  who  considered  themselves  illegally 
restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  in  consequence  160  per 
sons,  men,  women  and  children,  had  come  forward  and 
requested  to  be  registered  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
assistance  to  return  to  the  Eastern  States.     Gov.  Cum 
ming  states  in  his  dispatch,  that  he  will  restrain  all  the 
proceediugs  of  the  military  for  the  present,  and  until  he 
shall  receive  additional  instructions  from  Washington 
ammunicating  this  information  to  Congress,  the  Pre- 
sident says  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  our  difficulties 
with  Utah  have  terminated,  and  expresses  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  make  any  appropriation  for 
the  three  regiments  of  volunteers  recently  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Immigration,  has  fallen   off  greatly  this  year.     Up 
the  close  of  last  week,  the  number  of  foreign  emigrantt 
arrived  at  New  Y'ork  since  the  1st  of  First  month, 
27,204,  against  71,478  during  the  corresponding  portion 
of  1857. 

U.  S.  Senator. — The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
has  re-elected  John  P.  Hale,  U.  S.  Senator  for  six  years 
Steamboat  Disaster.  —  The  steamboat  Pennsylvania 
from  New  Orleans,  bound  to  St.  Louis,  burst  her  boiler 
on  the  13th  inst.,  when  near  Ship  Island,  about  seventy 
miles  below  Memphis,  and  subsequently  taking  fire  wa; 
burned  to  the  water's  edge.  She  had  on  board  350  pas- 
sengers, of  whom  it  is  thought  about  one  hundred  perish- 
ed, either  by  drowning  or  burning. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Read 
ing  School.     Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  th 
under -named  friends,  viz. : 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Si.Nih  mo.  14th.,  1858. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Sheppard  Legacy  desire  to  engage  a 
Female  Teacher  as  Principal,  for  the  Girls'  School  (Co- 
loured) on  Randolph  street ;  her  services,  to  comraenci 
on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  next.  Applications  in  writ 
ing  with  references  as  to  qualifications,  &c.,  may  be  ad 
dressed  for  one  month  to 

Joseph  E.  Maule,  No.  458  Franklin  street. 
William  Kinsey,  No.  4G9  Marshall  street. 
Philad.,  Sixth  month  llth,  1858. 


Married,  on  the  2d  inst.  at  Friends'  Meeting-house  oi  Ji 
Orange  street,  Philadelphia,  Richard  S.  Griffith,  o  ^ 
Baltimore,  to  Mart  L.,  daughter  of  the  late  Jos 
Newhold,  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  nephew,  Randolpli  II 
Moore,  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on   the  16th  of  Fourth  mo 
last,   Sarah,   widow  of  the  late  Benjamin  Gillingh; 
about  73  years  of  age;  an  elder  of  Buckingham  Monlhljfei 
Meeting,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

,  on  the  7th  of  Sixth  month,  1858,  Deliverance 

wife  of  Nathan  Bartlett,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age;  ai 
elder  of  Little  Egg  Harbour  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dea 
Friend  was  much  beloved  by  the  members  of  her  Quar 
terly  Meeting.  Her  unobtrusive  life  and  christian  ex 
ample  in  her  own  family  and  neighbourhood,  have  en 
deared  her  to  many  that  will  long  feel  her  loss,  yet  w{ 
believe  our  loss  will  be  to  her  an  eternal  gain. 

ROBB,  PILE  &,  M'ELEOT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Original  and  Present  State  of  Man. 

(Continued  from  page  322.) 

Now,  0  man  !  what  is  the  great  business  of  thy 
life  in  this  world,  but  to  regain  thy  place  in  the 
paradise  of  God ;  to  secure  an  everlasting  estab- 
lishment in  that  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible, 
undefilecl,  and  fadeth  not  away?  (1  Pet.  i.  1.)  To 
accomplish  this,  thou  must  be  stripped  of  all  that 
which  unfits  thee  for  an  entrance.  Whatever  has 
been  the  cause  of  exclusion  must  be  removed. 
Whatever  can  have  no  place  nor  habitation  there, 
must  be  separated  from  thee,  or  thou  canst  not  be 
admitted.  That  which  lets  will  let  till  it  be  taken 
out  of  the  way.  Whatever  thou  hast  in  thee  or 
about  thee,  that  thou  art  attached  to,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  fall,  all  separate  self  and  the  carnal 
mind,  thou  must  resign,  or  thou  canst  never  know 
a  restoration.  The  gospel-axe,  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  must  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree 
Df  corruption  in  thee,  that  it  may  be  extirpated 
and  the  vine  of  life  implanted  in  its  room ;  that  ii 
;he  heart,  where  the  sinlul  nature  hath  spread  its 
aoisonous  produce,  the  engrafted  word,  which  is 
ible  to  regenerate  and  save  the  soul,  may  flourish, 
ind  bring  forth  its  heavenly  fruits;  (James  i.  21, j 
Toin  whence  arise  happiness  to  the  creature,  and 
Jraise  to  the  eternal  Author  of  all  virtue  and  feli- 
:ity. 

The  necessity  of  regeneration  was  not  only 
)reached  to  the  people  in  the  primitive  times,  but 
7as  actually  experienced  by  the  believers.  A  clear 
ind  pregnant  instance  we  have  in  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10, 
.1,  "Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not 
nherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Be  not  deceived  ; 
leither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers, 
lor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  man- 
:ind,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor 
evilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom 
if  God ;  and  such  were  some  of  you  :  but  ye  are 
fashed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified, 
0.  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit 
four  God."  Here  the  apostle  plainly  testifies,  that 
ome  of  the  Corinthian  brethren,  who  had  been  of 
lolluted  hearts  and  vicious  lives,  were  become  re- 
:enerated,  made  clean  and  holy;  and  shows  this 
■reat  change  in  them  was  wrought  in  the  name,  or 
lower  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  he  explains  to  be, 
y  the  Spirit  of  our  God.  The  apo.stlc  Peter  con- 
ars  with  Paul  in  bearing  the  like  testimony.  "  See- 


ing ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying  the  trutl 
through  the  Spirit,  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  bre- 
thren ;  see  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure 
heart  fervently  ;  being  born  again,  not  of  corrupti- 
ble seed,  but  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God, 
which  liveth  and  abideth  forever."  (1  Pet. i.  22, 23.) 
To  the  like  purpose  might  be  added  Eph.  ii.  5,  G, 
Col.  i.  13— ii.  10,  11,  12,  13— iii.  9,  10,  with  the 
6th  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Eomans,  and  many 
other  texts. 

The  apo.stle  particularly  shows  the  nature  and 
mannerof  this  work  inRomans  thevii.th  and  viii.th; 
which,  for  want  of  a  real  experience  of,  many  have 
been  led  to  imagine,  were  intended  by  him,  as  only 
descriptive  of  his  own  condition  at  the  time  he 
wrote  them ;  yet  it  is  manifest,  they  comprehend 
diverse,  and  even  contrary  conditions,  which  him- 
self and  others  had  experienced  in  their  christian 
progress,  and  which  it  was  impossible  he  should  be 
in  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  viz.  a  state  of  dark- 
ness, and  a  state  of  light ;  a  state  of  uncleanness, 
and  a  state  of  purity;  a  state  of  bondage,  and  a 
state  of  liberty ;  a  state  of  life,  and  a  state  of  death. 
Chapter  vii.  5,  he  saith,  "  When  we  were  in  the 
flesh,"  under  the  dominion  of  the  carnal  nature, 
the  motions  of  sins,  which  were"  manifested  "  by 
le  law,  did  work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  death."  Here  he  refers  back  to  that 
state  of  sin  and  death  they  had  formerly  been  en- 
thralled in,  but  were  now  past ;  as  fully  appears 
by  the  succeeding  verse,  which  saith,  "  But  now 
we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead 
wherein  we  were  held,  that  we  should  serve  in  new- 
ness of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter." 
Verse  7,  he  returns  to  the  former  state  again,  and 
becomes  more  particular.  "  I  had  not  known  sin," 
saith  he,  "  but  by  the  law."  Before  he  became 
sensibly  convicted  in  his  own  conscience,  where  the 
sense  of  the  law  was  opened  to  him,  he  remained 
in  his  first  state  of  natural  blindness  ;  yet  knew  it 
not  to  be  such,  notwithstanding  his  learned  educa- 
tion, and  legal  strictness.  Though  dead  as  to  any 
sense  of  divine  lite,  yet  he  was  alive  in  the  spirit  of 
the  world.  "  For,"  saith  he,  "  I  was  alive  without 
the  law  once;  but  when  the  commandment  came, 
sin  revived  and  I  died."  (Rom.  vii.  9.) 

Opposed  by  the  internal  adujinistration  of  the 
spiritual  law,  which  brought  conviction,  the  sinful 
nature  was  afresh  excited  by  the  powers  of  evil, 
and  sprung  up  as  with  new  life  and  vigour,  to  ob- 
struct his  escape  from  it ;  "  for  without  the  law  sin 
was  dead."  (Verse  8.)  That  is,  its  nature  remained 
quiet  and  undisturbed,  enjoying  its  indulgence  with- 
out interruption,  till  the  law  of  life  was  administered 
against  it.  Then  "  the  commandment  which  was 
ordained  to  life,  I  found,"  by  the  resistance  of  that 
nature,  "  to  be  unto  death.  For  sin  taking  occa- 
sion by  the  commandment,  deceived  me,  and  by  it 
slew  me,"  (verse  10,  11,)  or,  darkened  me,  and 
brought  a  sense  of  death  over  me.  It  seems  to 
have  deceived  him  at  first  into  a  belief  that  the 
law  brought  forth  death,  because  he  found  a  sense 
of  death  ensue  upon  the  convictions  of  this  law ; 
but  death  is  the  fruit  of  sin,  which  is  condemned  by 
law.     For  saith  he,  "  the  law  is  holy,  and  the 


commandment  holy,  just,  and  good.     Was  then 
that  which  is  good  made  death  unto  me?     God 


forbid."  (Rom.  vii.  12,  13.)  He  found  it  was  that 
which  so  violently  oppo.sed  it  that  produced  death, 
and  occasioned  the  condemnation  of  the  law  to 
come  upon  him,  which  discovered  this  death  in 
him.  This  was  permitted  that  sin  might  appear 
sin,  and  that  by  the  convicting  force  of  the  com- 
mandment it  might  become  exceeding  sinful  in  his 
view,  or  be  held  by  him  in  abhorrence. 

He  then  feelingly  expresses  the  enthralled  situa- 
tion of  this  convicted,  but  unconverted  state.  "  The 
law  is  spiritual,  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin." 
(Verse  14.)  That  is,  he  found  himself  as  really  in 
captivity  under  sin,  as  those  are  to  their  purchasers 
who  are  sold  into  slavery.  "  For  that  which  I  do, 
I  allow  not."  (Verse  1.5.)  I  am  convinced  it  is 
evil,  and  would  gladly  be  delivered  from  it;  but 
notwithstanding  my  convictions,  am  under  its  pow- 
er, and  unable  to  extricate  myself.  "  For  the  good 
that  J  would,  I  do  not;  but  the  evil  which  I  would 
not,  that  I  do."  (Verse  19.)  Yet,  in  patient  sub- 
mission and  fervent  cleaving  to  God,  some  consola- 
tion attends  this  awakened  condition ;  for,  "  If  I 
do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but 
sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.  For  I  delight  in  the  law 
of  God  after  the  inward  man  ;  but^I  see  another 
law"  or  power  "  in  my  members,  warring  against 
the  law  of  my  mind,  aud  bringing  me  into  captivity 
to  the  law"  or  power  "  of  sin  which  is  in  my  mem- 
bers." (Verse  20,  21,  22,  23.)  Thus  prevented 
of  what  I  love,  and  enthralled  by  what  I  hate,  what 
a  miserable  slavery  am  I  in!  "  0,  wretched  man 
that  I  am  !  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death?"  (Verse  24.) 

He  then  still  personating  one  in  this  struggling 
situation,  thanks  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  for 
having  brought  him  thus  far  on  his  christian  course 
and  warfare,  that  he  could  will  to  do  good,  though 
yet  unable  actually  to  perform  it.  (Verse  25.) 
Hence  he  had  a  ground  of  thankfulness,  in  hope 
that  he  who  had  wrought  the  will  in  him,  would 
also  in  due  time  perfect  the  deed  by  him.  In  con- 
clusion, he  proceeds  to  show,  though  this  had  once 
been  his  condition,  he  now  experienced  perfect  de- 
liverance, from  all  the  perplexing  and  atflicting  cir- 
cumstances of  this,  and  the  several  exercising  states 
hp  had  formerly  passed  through,  and  had  just  been 
giving  so  lively  a  description  of  "  There  is  there- 
fore," saith  he,  "  now  no  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Je.sus,"  as  he  then  certainly 
was, "  who  walk  r.ot  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
spirit :  For  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,  hath  set  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death."  (Rom.  viii.  1,  2.)  This  again  testifies  bis 
deliverance,  and  answers  to  that  first  cited,  "Now 
we  are  delivered  from  the  law,"  which  condemneth 
for  sin;  "that,"  sinful  nature,  "  being  dead  wherein 
we  were  held,  that  we  should  serve  in  newness  of 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter."  (Chap, 
vii.  6.)  With  these  accords  that  of  Colos.i.  12,13. 
"  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  who  hath  made  us 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
light :  Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of 
darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kincdom 
of  his  dear  Son." 

In  the  passages  above  cited  from  Rom.  vii.  and 
viii.  the  experienced  apostle  evidently  includes  a 
representation  of  three  very  different  conditions 
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in  their  course  of  progression  and  state  of  disparity 
from  each  other.  First,  a  natural  blind  unconvict- 
ed state  ;  which  is  that  of  darkness  and  death, 
(Gen.  i.  2,)  answering  to  the  original  chaos  before 
light  was  brou;;ht  forth.  Second,  a  state  of  illu- 
mination and  discovery  of  conviction  and  internal 
warfare,  in  order  to  a  complete  conversion ;  which 
partakes  of  a  mixture,  and  shows  light  and  dark- 
ness in  the  act  of  separation,  like  that  in  Gen-,  i.  3, 
4  5.  Third,  a  state  of  redemption  from  the  power 
of  sin,  through  purification,  and  a  translation  into 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ ;  which  is  the  state 
of  the  perfect  christian,  and  completes  the  new 
creation,  wherein  everything  takes  its  due  place, 
and  moves  in  its  proper  order.  I  now  refer  it  to 
the  intelligent  reader,  whether  it  is  not  an  absurdity 
to  imagine,  that  these  three  diverse,  and  in  some 
respects  contrary  states,  should  all  subsist  together 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  subject. 

(To  be  continuedj 


Tor  "The  Friend 
High  Hill-sidc,  Chester  Co.,  Sixth  mo.  9tb,  1858 
A  lively  breeze  and  hot  sun-shine  renders  this  a 
pleasant  day,  invigorating  to  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  The  wide,  far-extending  prospects  around 
are  everywhere  beautiful.  The  distant  hills,  the 
lower  slopes  on  their  sides,  and  the  water-bright- 
ened valleys  at  their  feet,  are  clothed  with  verdure, 
spotted  here  and  there  with  comfortable  farm- 
houses, or  more  stately  mansions.  Of  the  crops, 
the  wheat,  the  grass,  and  the  oats,  have  grown 
rank  and  luxuriant  from  the  late  abundant 
and  cool  weather,  and  the  Indian  corn,  short  as  it 
still  seems,  compared  with  its  usual  height  at  this 
period  in  summer,  has  yet  day  by  day  in  the  warm 
sunshine  of  the  past  week,  been  growing  greener 
and  stronger,  and  showing  more  promise  of  s 
generous  harvest.  A  week  since,  and  in  looking 
along  the  furrows  where  the  corn  had  been  planted 
little  to  mark  its  growth  was  seen.  A  few  yellow 
spears,  which,  notwithstanding  the  cold  rains,  had 
shot  up  from  tlie  earth,  stood  weak  and  sickly,  and 
seemed  to  indicate  little  but  disappointment  to  the 
anxious  husbandman.  Indian  corn  is  a  sun-loving 
plant,  and  does  not  belong  to  that  class  which  im 
proves  by  cold  or  neglect.  It  asks  a  rich  soil ;  it 
needs  warm  sunshine  and  refreshing  showers,  and 
careful,  long-continued  culture  during  its  early 
season  of  growth.  But  if  all  these  things  have 
been  granted  it,  if  the  weeds  have  all  boon  removed 
from  about  it,  and  the  earth  around  it  has  been 
kept  mellow  by  frequent  stirring,  it  will  generally 
give  in  autumn  an  abundant  return  for  the  toil  and 
care  it  has  received.  Some  crops  do  better  in  cool 
seasons,  and  some,  as  the  wheat,  seem  to  require  a 
winter's  frost  and  snow  to  visit  them  in  the  days  of 
early  growth.  Is  there  not  the  same  kind  of  dif- 
ference in  the  human  family.  Some  seem  to  re- 
quire more  eminently  than  others,  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  love,  the  careful  culture  of  watchful  kind- 
ness to  bring  them  forward,  and  to  enable  them  to 
perfect  fruit  of  value.  There  are  others,  who  like 
;i  variety  of  the  oak,  which  is  said  to  flourish  best 
in  a  thin  soil  and  amidst  sterile  rocks,  taking  the 
deeper  root  the  fiercer  the  storms  which  assail  it, 
seem  to  spring  forth  vigorously  from  the  cold  earth 
of  poverty,  and  whilst  bravely  bearing  the  buffet- 
ings  of  scorn,  show  forth  fair  foliage  and  perfect 
good  fruit. 

As  I  sit  and  muse  over  the  fair  and  beautiful 
works  of  our  great  Father  spread  before  me,  there 
seems  much  to  raise  thanksgiving  and  to  minister 
to  the  peace  and  cheerfulness  of  my  heart.  Why 
is  it  that  some  professing  Christians  are  so  gl 


outward  needs  of  his  whole  creation  ?  But  some 
of  his  children  are  of  a  fearful  heart,  and  others 
are  prone  to  complain,  and  seem  to  think  that  it 
they  do  not  lift  up  the  voice  of  lamentation,  and 
make  mournful  moaning  over  the  darkness  of  the 
times,  they  are  not  fulfilling  their  duty.  Be  of 
good  cheer,  all  ye  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
sincerity,  his  cause  will  in  the  end  prosper,  and  if 
ye  have  been  faithful,  in  dedication  of  heart  wait- 
;  to  know  your  own  duty,  and  obediently  doing 
^  your  reward  no  man  can  take  from  you.  A 
sunny-spirited  Christian  is  a  blessing  to  friends  and 
acquaintances, — a  comfort  and  consolation  to  the 
weak  in  faith,  and  desponding  in  character.  I  re- 
member such  an  one  now,  and  as  her  sweetly  ani- 
mated disposition,  and  lovely  life  comes  freshly 
before  me,  I  will  give  a  brief  sketch  of  her. 
When  I  first  knew  her,  she  was  a  teacher  at  West- 
town.  Her  frank,  easy,  yet  refined  manners,  her 
gentle,  animated  language,  and  the  sunshiny  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  excited  a  kind  interest 
in  her  at  once.  From  the  first  meeting  she  was 
ranked  among  my  valued  friends.  She  had  had 
her  sorrows  :  some  of  them  were  known  to  us,  as 
the  loss  of  near  and  dear  ones  taken  away  by 
death,  and  there  were  many  without  doubt,  of 
which  her  intimate  friends  knew  nothing.  Her 
sorrows,  however,  had  not  saddened  the  cheerful- 
ness of  her  spirit.  By  nature  she  was  animated, 
and  Grace,  whilst  it  had  given  a  higher  source  of 
peace,  and  a  more  supporting  assurance  of  happi- 
ness, had  only  strengthened  the  original  pleasant- 
ness of  her  mind.  In  those  days,  whenever  I  plan- 
ned a  visit  to  West-town,  the  animated  welcome  of 
my  young  friend  was  always  one  of  the  pleasant 
things  in  prospect.  At  last  tidings  reached  me  of 
a  hemorrhage  from  her  lungs;  then  of  a  severe 
illness,  and  of  a  sufficient  rallying  of  the  vital 
powers  to  enable  her  to  bear  a  removal  to  her 
father's  house,  there  to  wait  in  patience  through 
the  period  of  suffering  which  should  be  allotted 
her  before  her  death.  Some  time  after,  on  an 
early  day  in  summer,  like  the  present,  I  visited 
her.  As  I  rode  through  the  pleasant  Pocopsi: 
valley,  all  nature  was  beautiful,  for  the  land  was 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  fields  were 
ripening  towards  harvest.  Every  thing  around 
spoke  of  life  and  happiness ; — of  the  fullness  and 
plenty,  which  our  Heavenly  Father  was  so  boun- 
teously pouring  forth  on  his  creation.  There  was 
no  trace  of  darkness,  or  distress,  or  death,  to  be 
seen  about  my  path.  I  entered  her  chamber. 
There  was  the  wasted  form  of  my  dear  friend,  a 
mere  shadow  of  her  former  self,  but  the  same 
cheerful,  loving  animation  lighted  her  eyes,  the 
same  kind  sunshine  seemed  to  rest  on  her  spirit,  as 
had  done  in  the  days  of  her  health.  There  was 
little  change  in  aught  except  the  poor  attenuated 
frame.  Perhaps  there  was  a  little  more  sweetness 
of  feeling,  a  little  expression  from  her  large  bright 
eyes  which  seemed  to  say  she  felt  like  one  whose 
earthly  pilgrimage  was  about  closing,  and  who 
knew  that  her  home  was  in  heaven,  for  which, 
through  the  merciful  visitations,  and  inward  wash- 
ings of  a  kind  Saviour,  she  had  long  been  prepar- 
ing. She  expected  not  to  recover  earthly  health ; 
she  looked  forward  to  no  renovation  of  her  physi- 
cal powers,  yet  though  bearing  much  oppression 
and  pain,  and  looking  forward  to  still  greater  suf- 
fering, she  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  This  was 
the  second  visit  I  had  paid  her  after  she  had  been 
removed  home.  The  first  was  in  company  with 
one  who  loved  her,  perhaps  even  more  deeply  than 
I.  Together  we  sat  beside  her,  together  we  en- 
ijoyed  her  company  and  the  sweet,  solemn  feeling 


are  so  gloomy 
Will   not  He,  the  God   of  grace  and  glory,  take  I  which  seemed  to  jservade  all  in  her  chamber,  and 
care  of  his  church   and  people,  as  well  as  of  the  together,  on  leaving  her,  we  felt  that  there  was  no 


cause  of  mourning  with  her,  or  for  her.  To  the 
fearful,  trembling,  death-dreading  Christian,  such  a 
scene  was  consoling  and  animating.  To  see  one, 
brought  suddenly  to  a  bed  of  sickness  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  with  a  certainty  of  an  early  death  before 
her,  whose  approach  was  only  delayed  by  the  op- 
pression and  pain  necessary  to  wear  out  her 
physical  strength,  yet  in  cheerful  rejoicing  patience, 
waiting  her  Heavenly  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
measure  out  the  length  and  the  extremity  of  her 
suffering.  All  seemed  to  her  in  mercy,  and  nothing 
which  He  administered  of  outward  agony,  or  in- 
ward conflict,  caused  her  to  complain,  had  sad- 
dened the  brightness  of  her  countenance,  or  co- 
vered her  meek  spirit  with  gloom.  Months  after- 
wards I  rode  once  more  along  Pocopsin  valley.  It 
was  early  in  the  morning  of  the  First  day  of  the 
week.  The  Lord,  who,  by  his  loving  presence, 
had  sustained  this  animated  disciple  through  s 
long  season  of  suffering,  had  been  pleased  in  mer- 
cy to  grant  her  a  release.  In  the  quiet  grave-yard 
at  Parkersville,  I  saw  the  form,  once  the  abodi 
her  sweet  spirit  of  grace  and  cheerfulness,  placed 
in  the  dark  earth,  and  forever  shut  out  from  hu- 
man vision.  But  I  knew  that  my  friend  was  not 
there.  I  asked  not  a  stone,  a  flower,  or  a  shrub 
to  mark  the  place  where  I  had  seen  that  form  de- 
posited. I  believed,  without  doubt,  that  the  bright 
cheerful,  sanctified  spirit  which  I  had  loved,  througl 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  was  an  inhabi- 
tant of  no  dark  earthly  abode.  I  could  not  doubi 
but  that  having  witnessed  the  washing  of  regene- 
ration and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sh( 
had  been  admitted  amongst  the  ransomed  host 
who,  with  joy  unspeakable,  celebrate  the  Lord': 
praise,  where  all  is  perfection  and  peace. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  Christian  traveller, 
vary.  Some  are  suffering  from  inward  poverty  o 
feeling;  some  are  rejoicing  in  the  renewings  of  thi 
Lord's  gracious  visitations.  But  all  are  bound  b^ 
life  and  by  conversation,  to  show  forth  to  thosi 
around  them,  that  they  are  not  serving  a  han 
master.  Oh  it  is  very  pleasant  and  of  abiding  bene 
fit  in  the  world,  when  those  who  have  taken  up  th< 
cross  in  holy  submission  to  the  Lord's  will,  througl 
trials  and  sufferings,  give  evidence  by  their  cheer 
ful,  animated  and  confiding  trust  that  they  knov 
that  their  Redeemer  liveth,  and  feel  that  he 
both  able  and  willing  to  be  with  and  sustain  hi  ' 
own  to  the  end.  Those  are  they  who  wear  thi 
sackcloth  of  exercises  and  trials  underneath. 

Why  should  the  Christian   be  gloomy  ?     Th 
times  may  be  dark  in  the  religious  world,  and  w 
may  not  be  able  to  see  by  whom  Jacob  shall  arise 
But  what  will  all  our  complainings,  all  our  disma  " 
forebodings,  do  to  benefit  ourselves  or  others! 

The  Lord  lays  the  condition  of  his  church  o; 
some,  and  those  who,  according  to  his  will,  publicl 
mourn  and  lament,  being  instructed  by  him,  will  b 
skilful  in  lamentation,  and  will  neither  take  uhcall 
ed-for  burdens  on  themselves,  nor  place  them  upo: 
others.  The  pro.sperity  of  Zion,  the  enlargemcE 
of  her  borders,  the  instructed  Christians  know  t 
be  in  the  Lord's  keeping.  The  work  is  his,  ani 
they  are  as,sured  that  he  can  carry  it  on  as  easil 
without  them,  as  with  them.  They  know  that  t 
endeavour  to  work  without  his  bidding,  be  it  onl  °' 
in  outward  lamentation,  and  affected  sorrow,  is  s 
uncalled  for,  as  unsanctified  in  his  sight,  as  to  pr< 
fess  the  enjoyment  of  his  presence,  when  his  lov 
and  good  spirit  are  not  ruling  within  us. 

To  return  to  our  Hill-side  home.  The  trees  aij? 
now  of  goodly  growth  around  us.  The  evergreei 
stand  brightly  varied  in  form,  as  well  as  in  the  coloi 
of  their  verdant  leaves.  How  beautiful  the  minu, 
cones  on  yon  double  spruce.  A  short  time  since 
was  covered  with  red  blossoms.     In  summer  an 
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winter,  spring  ami  autumn  that  tree  is  an  ornament 
to  the  south  front  of  our  house.  It  is  a  t^pe  of  a 
consistent  christian  character,  fitted  to  adorn  every 
season  and  station  in  life.  Besides  our  evergreens 
here  are  maples  of  vigorous  growth,  tall  cherry- 
trees  now  covered  with  abundant  fruit,  not  yet 
blushing  towards  harvest;  a  silver-poplar,  with 
leaves  tremulous  almost  as  the  aspen ;  a  nameless 
stunted  oak,  with  crooked,  gnarled  limbs,  and 
brightly  green  leaves  deeply  indented  ;  the  whole 
tree  altogether  interesting  in  its  peculiarity  of 
growth  and  appearance.  Here  also  is  our  Paulow  nia 
Imperialis,  which,  unlike  the  common  habit  of  its 
kind,  perhaps  aided  by  judicious  pruning,  is  shoot- 
ing upward  from  year  to  year,  and  giving  promise 
of  attaining  great  stature.  The  Paulownia,  as  it 
usually  appears  in  this  country,  is  a  good  emblem 
of  precocious  childhood.  When  it  comes  forth 
and  we  see  its  great  growth  of  stalk,  and  its  truly 
gigantic  leaves,  the  inexperienced  might  well  con 
sider  it  as  giving  promise  of  rivalling  in  stature 
the  Redwood  of  Oregon  in  coming  years.  As  age 
increases,  its  early  beauty  is  generally  lost ;  its 
mnual  growth  steadily  declines;  the  leaves  become 
smaller  and  smaller;  and  its  whole  appearance  is 
msightly. 

Down  to  the  west  sweeps  the  fair  landscape  to- 
wards the  Brandy  wine.  Not  many  more  beautiful 
'iews,  than  this,  are  to  be  seen  from  the  door-sill 
)f  a  Pennsylvania  farmer.  All  nature  is  at  peace, 
md  marks  of  fulness  and  plenty,  of  the  blessing  of 
he  Most  High,  and  the  industry  of  man,  are  every 
rhere  apparent.  Yet  this  lovely  scene  has  been 
lesecrated  by  war.  The  sound  of  cannon  and 
Qusketry,  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
he  ever  accompanying  music  of  that  barbarous 
rade,  have  been  heard  here.  But  the  time  is  long 
last,  and  the  only  present  marks  of  that  terrible 
vil,  are  the  cannon-balls,  occasionally  found  by 
he  industrious  husbandman,  which  are  laid  aside 
s  tokens  of  the  old  war.  But  there  are  many 
hings  rise  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  as  he 
azes  from  our  dwelling,  much  more  interesting 
aan  the  relics  of  war.  Around  us,  on  many  a 
irm  commanded  by  our  dwelling,  good  men  and 
ood  women  have  lived  and  died.  Servants  of 
rod — devoted  to  him,  called  to  labour  in  his  cause 
nd  endued  with  gifts  for  eminent  usefulness  in  his 
liurcL.     Of  theui  let  us  speak. 

(To  bu  continued.) 

Slave  Property  in  Oregon. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  are 
lany  negro  slaves  in  Oregon ;  but  though  the 
^ilmot  proviso  was  applied  in  the  organization  of 
lat  territory,  and  the  ordinance  of  1787,  declaring 
lat  "  there  shall  neither  be  slavery  nor  involun- 
iry  servitude  in  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in 
le  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall 
ive  been  duly  convicted,"  was  extended  over  it, 
;t  many  persons  emigrating  to  Oregon  from  the 
ave  States  brought  domestics  with  them ;  and 
icre  are  now  in  that  territory  some  hundreds  of 
aves.  The  owners  brought  them,  however,  with 
e  understanding  that  they  could  not,  or  should 
)t,  be  held  to  involuntary  servitude  after  arriving 
ere.  This  opinion  obtained  universally  through- 
it  Oregon  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
ebraska  act.  After  that  event,  many  interested 
irsons  concluded  that  it  repealed  so  much  of  the 
ganic  act  as  extended  the  ordinance  of  1787  over 
regon.  More  recently,  since  the  Drcd  Scott  de- 
iion,  the  idea  prevails  that  Congress  has  no  pow- 

to  prohibit  the  emigration  of  slaves  into  Oregi 


State  Constitution,  the  territorial  Legislature  must 
legislate  for  the  protection  of  property  in  slaves  as 
well  as  any  other  property.  We  see,  however,  that 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  territorial  Legis- 
lature have  a  sense  of  common  fairness  and  justice. 
They  know  the  understanding  with  which  these 
slaves  were  brought  to  Oregon ;  that  it  was,  that 
they  should  be  free  whenever  they  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  freedom ;  and  hence  they  refuse 
(Dred  Scott  decision  or  no  Dred  Scott  decision) 
to  be  a  party  to  such  a  subterfuge  for  keeping  then: 
in  bondage.  On  the  16th  of  December,  Mr.  Allen 
of  Yamhill  county,  introduced  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolution,  which,  after  consuming  an  en- 
tire day  in  angry  discussion,  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned, by  a  vote  of  17  to  19 : 

Whereas,  It  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  that  Congress  has  nc 
power  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  iuto 
the  territories  ;  and  whereas,  slavery  is  tolerated 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  report  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  persons  holding  slaves  in  the  ter- 
ritory. 

The  vote  was  neither  a  party  nor  a  sectional  one. 
as  we  find  names  of  Democrats  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  The  Republicans  of  course  voted  against 
the  resolution,  and  we  recognize  names  on  the  same 
side  which  are  known  to  have  been  in  favour  of  a 
e  State  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu 
tion. — iV:  Arn. 


Selected  for  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Gentleness,  from  "Frnits  of  the  Spirit." 
Perhaps  no  grace  is  less  prayed  for,  or  less  cul- 
tivated, than  gentleness.  Indeed,  it  is  considered 
rather  as  belonging  to  natural  disposition,  or  ex- 
ternal manners,  than  as  a  christian  virtue ;  and 
seldom  do  we  reflect  that  not  to  be  gentle,  is  sin. 
Yet  we  find  it  mentioned  in  Galatians,  v.  22,  23, 
among  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit."  James  also, 
when  he  describes  "  the  wisdom  from  above,"  says, 
"  it  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle."  Paul,  i; 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  appeals  to 
them  in  the  name  of  Him  who  was  and  is  the  ex 
ample  of  christian  character,  beseeches  "  by  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ."  And  David 
long  before,  while  blessing  God  for  his  salvation 
exclaimed,  "  Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me  great.' 
It  well  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  meditate  upon  i 
Cjuality  which  bears  the  impress  of  our  dear  Re- 
deemer, and  proves  him  who  possesses  it  to  have 
been  born  of  the  Spirit,  taught  by  the  Father,  and 
transformed  into  the  image  of  his  dear  Son.  *  *  * 
Christian  gentleness  is  utterly  different  from  the 
hollow  courtesy  or  sycophantic  pliancy,  so  fre- 
Cjuently  characterizing  the  politeness  of  the  world, 
which  men  use,  either  because  they  fear  to 
please,  or  wish  to  gain  the  favour  of  others  for 
their  selfish  advantage.  Gentleness  is  not  at  a 
inconsistent  with  the  strictest  adherence  to  truth, 
even  when  that  truth  itself  is  most  offensive  to  the 
depraved  heart,  or  with  a  fearless  and  honest  re 
buke  of  wrong ;  though  the  gentle  person  takes 
care  that  he  adds  nothing  by  his  own  manner 
likely  to  offend,  but,  on  the  contrary,  endeavour 
to  present  the  truth,  or  administer  the  rebuke,  ii 
such  a  way  as  to  recommend  the  one,  and  sweeten 
the  other.  As  David  says,  "  Let  the  righteous 
.smite  me,  it  shall  be  a  kindness ;  and  let  him  re- 
prove me,  it  shall  be  an  excellent  oil,  which  shall 
not  break  my  head."  W^e  have,  happily,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  instances  of  persons  who,  with 
in  fact,  did  not  do  so — constitutionally;  and  Igreat  suavity  of  demeanour  and  mildness  of  speech, 
nee,  as  slavery  exists  there  now,  and  will  until  I  are  yet  remarkable  for  their  unwavering  integrity 
State  is  admitted  into  the  Union  with  her  free  I  of  opinion,   and   faithful  advices  to  their   erring 


friends.  Gentleness  is  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  re- 
newed by  the  spirit  of  love  and  peace.  The  chris- 
tian is  gentle,  because  he  is  humble  from  a  sense  of 
his  unworthiness  and  dependence  upon  his  Maker. 
He  is  subdued  by  contrition,  and  reverent  through 
devotion.  His  temper  is  chastened,  and  there  is 
no  surer  sign  of  a  repentance  which  needeth  not  to 
be  repented  of,  than  quiclticss  of  spirit — *  *  the 
same  Spirit  which  teaches  him  quietness  before 
God,  will  teach  him  love  towards  men.  All  that 
he  does  and  says  will  therefore  be  amiable  and  kind, 
for  he  wishes  to  make  them  good  and  happy.  *  * 
There  are  some  professing  christians,  and  among 
those  whom,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  we  consi- 
der sincere  christians,  who  seem  willing  to  do 
everything  for  Christ  and  their  fellow-men,  but 
curb  their  own  temper.  They  arc  sound  in  their 
religious  opinions,  fahhful  in  the  use  of  privileges, 
indu.strious  and  liberal  in  every  benevolent  enter- 
prise, but  at  the  same  time  ready  to  fire  at  the 
slightest  shadow  of  offence,  and  sometimes  at  the 
imagination  of  a  shadow.  The  christian  friends 
who  love  them  most,  are  never  at  ease  in  their 
presence,  lest  some  unguarded  word,  or  omission 
of  a  word  should  excite  them — their  homes  are 
continually  disturbed — the  partners  of  their  bosoms 
live  in  a  constant  anxiety — the  lovcliriess  of  chris- 
tian character  is  wanting  in  them.  In  vain  the 
world  looks  to  them  for  an  earnest  of  those  mild 
graces  with  which  religion  has  promised  to  bless 
the  earth.  It  is  true,  much  allowance  must  be 
made  for  natural  disposition,  and  such  persons,  in 
their  penitent  moments,  are  fond  of  saying,  that 
none  know  but  themselves  the  temptations  which 
they  suffer  :  but  these  should  remember  that  the 
influence  of  religion  is  to  subdue  the  body,  and 
change  the  natural  disposition.  They  should  think, 
too,  of  the  scandal  they  cause  to  religion,  the  ill 
example  they  set  their  household,  the  unhappiness 
they  give  their  friends,  and  all  this  while  they  bear 
the  peaceful  name  of  Christian,  as  followers  of  the 
gentle  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  Prince  of 
Peace.  *  *  *  As  for  the  pride  of  righteousness,  it 
is  an  absurdity.  For  how  can  a  man  be  proud  in 
humility,  arrogant  in  love,  and  presuming  in  meek- 
ness? *  *  The  Sou  of  God  was  gentle,  and  so 
must  all  God's  children  be.     *     * 

There  is  another  spirit  to  which  gentleness  is  op- 
po.sed,  and  that  is  sidkiness.  The  christian  should 
be  slow  to  take  offence,  and  ready,  nay,  eager  to 
make  the  first  overtures  to  reconciliation.  "Anger 
re.steth  in  the  bosom  of  fools."  While  we  remain 
at  enmity  with  a  fellow  creature,  we  are  at  enmity 
with  God.  How  much  more  noble,  more  christian- 
like, to  meet  an  enemy  with  a  smile  of  kindness, 
an  open  hand,  and  that  gentle  spirit  which  turneth 
away  wrath ! 

Gentleness  is  opposed  to  blwitncss  and  abrupt- 
ness of  manner.  No  one  can  be  rough  without  a 
disregard  of  another's  sensibilities.  Severity,  ex- 
cept in  some  rare  instances,  and  then  when  we  act 
in  God's  name,  is  reserved  with  vengeance  in  Je- 
hovah's hands ;  and  he  mingles  mercy  with  judg-  . 
ment.  Violent  and  vituperative  epithets  are  strange 
sounds  from  the  lips  of  one  that  professes  to  follow 
him,  "who,  when  reviled,  reviled  not  again."  Even 
in  condemning  the  hypocritical  scribes,  whose  secret 
wickedness  the  Lord  saw.  His  language  is  rather 
in  sorrow  than  anger, — "  Alas,  for  you."  What 
right  then  has  a  sinful  follower  of  his,  to  be  harsh 
with  a  fellow  sinner  ? 

There  are  those,  too,  who  think,  because  they 
e  honest  and  well  meaning,  they  may  say  what 
they  please,  in  what  manner  they  please,  forgetting 
that  if  we  would  win  men,  and  turn  them  to  the 
truth,  we  must  approach  them  not  only  with  kind- 
ness but  due  respect.     "  A  zealous  man  hath  not 
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(lone  his  duty,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "when  he  | 
calls  his  brother  a  drunkard  and  a  beast:  but| 
when  he  is,  though  severe  against  vice,  charitable 
to  the  man,  and  careful  of  his  reputation,  and  sorry 
lor  his  dishonour,  and  observant  of  his  circum- 
stances, and  watchful  to  surprise  his  affections  and 
resolutions  then  when  they  are  most  tender  and 
most  tenable."  It  is  a  poor  excuse  that  our  natural 
manner  is  blunt,  and  therefore  men  should  take  no 
offence  at  it.  We  show  but  little  benevolence, 
when,  to  do  men  good,  we  are  not  willing  to  mend 
our  manners,  but,  for  want  of  a  little  care,  disgust 
and  turn  them  away  from  our  good  counsel.  Neither 
is  it  so  certain,  that  because  a  man  is  blunt  and 
rude  in  speech,  he  is  sincere.  There  is  more  evi- 
dence of  sincerity  in  the  man,  who  shows  that  he 
takes  pains  to  be  kind.  Even  if  he  receives  credit 
for  honesty,  it  is  for  honesty  in  its  least  lovely 
form ;  and  truth  is  most  attractive  when  most 
meek  and  gentle. 

Gentleness  is,  in  fine,  that  kind,  pleasant,  consi- 
derate and  persuasive  spirit,  which  evinces  itself  in 
a  kind,  pleasant,  considerate  and  persuasive 
ner,  finds  its  pattern  in  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  has  its  warrant  in  the  command  and 
mercifulness  of  God.  It  is  such  a  spirit  as  his 
grace  works  in  the  soul  of  every  sanctified  believer. 
*  *  *  Let  us  then  cultivate  gentleness  in  our 
hearts,  anoint  our  lips  with  it,  and  rule  by  it  our 
constant  demeanour. 


my  master's,  this  little  gold  cross  belonged  to  my 
mistress.  0  !  M.  L'Abbe,  pity  me,  pray  for  me, 
~o  not  forsake  me  1" 

The  priest  rose  from  his  knees,  pale  as  death, 
and  slowly  approached  the  curtain.  Two  portraits 
were  behind  it.  The  priest  shed  tears.  "  Jaques," 
he  said  with  emotion,  "  let  me  hear  your  confes- 
."  When  it  was  finished,  he  said:  "  As  the 
messenger  of  heaven,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  for- 
gives true  penitents,  for  his  sake  I  forgive  you  the 
murder  of  my  father,  my  mother,  and  my  two  sis- 
ters !" 

The  old  man  shuddered  ;  he  tried  to  speak ;  he 
fell  back  on  his  bed.  The  priest  approached — he 
was  dead. — Monthly  Packet. 


Trne  Story  of  ForgiTeness. 

An  old  beggar,  known  by  the  name  of  Jaques, 
used  for  a  number  of  years  to  take  his  station  on 
the  steps  of  a  church  at  Paris.  He  was  gloomy 
and  taciturn,  and  only  bowed  his  head  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  any  alms  bestowed  upon  him.  By 
chance  his  rags  sometimes  displayed  a  cross  of 
gold  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast.  The  Abbi 
Paulin,  who  came  regularly  to  this  church,  never 
passed  the  beggar  without  a  gift;  he  was  rich,  and 
spent  his  fortune  in  relieving  the  poor.  Though 
Jaques  did  not  know  him,  he  loved  him.  After 
some  time,  he  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  his  old 
place,  and  the  abbe,  supposing  him  to  be  ill,  in- 
quired his  abode,  and  went  to  see  him.  He  found 
him  very  ill,  stretched  on  his  miserable  bed. 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  "  M.  L'Abbe,  you  are  very  good 
to  come  and  see  me.     I  do  not  deserve  it." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  My  good  man,  do  not 
you  know  that  the  priest  is  the  friend  of  all  suf- 
ferers ?     Besides,  we  are  old  acquaintances." 

"  0,  sir,  if  you  knew,  you  would  not  speak  to 
me  thus  !     I  am  a  wretch,  I  am  under  a  curse  " 

"Ah,  my  friend,  say  not  such  things.  If  you 
have  done  wrong,  confess,  repent ;  there  is  mercy 
for  all  repenting  sinner^." 

"  0,  no,  I  shall  never  be  forgiven !" 

"  Why  not  ?     Do  you  not  repent  ?" 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  do  !     I  have  repented  tl 
thirty  years,  but  still  the  curse  is  on  me." 

The  good  priest  tried  to  console  and  encourage 
him,  but  it  was  long  before  he  prevailed  upon  the 
poor  man  to  reveal  the  dreadful  mystery.  At  last 
he  was  brought  to  reveal  the  sin  that  lay  so  heav, 
on  his  conscience,  and  thus  he  spoke  : 

"  Before  the  time  of  the  great  Kevolution,  I  was 
the  steward  of  a  rich  family.  My  employers  were 
most  excellent  persons;  the  count  and  countess 
their  two  daughters,  and  their  son.  I  owed  every- 
thing to  them.  The  reign  of  terror  came;  I  de 
nounced  them,  that  I  might  get  their  wealth ;  all 
were  condemned  to  death,  all  but  the  little  Paulin, 
who  was  too  young.  I  heard  the  sentence,  I  saw 
them  enter  the  cart,  I  saw  the  four  heads  fall, 
njonster  that  I  was,  monster  that  I  am !  I  have 
since  not  had  a  moment's  peace.  This  crucifix  was 


For  "  The  Friend, 

It  is  very  desirable  that  those  who  are  placed 
as  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  church,  should  be 
very  careful  in  this  day  of  treading  down  and 
trampling  under  foot  the  various  testimonies  of 
our  religious  Society,  by  so  many  who  have  a  right 
of  membership  with  us,  to  do  nothing  that  would 
tend  to  divide  and  scatter  from  the  right  way  w( 
should  be  found  walking  in ;  but  that  all  their  move- 
ments in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  church,  should 
be  through  and  under  the  influence  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  working  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  placed 
in  this  very  responsible  situation ;  on  whose  ac- 
tions the  junior  members  amongst  us,  are  looking 
with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  as  they  feel  concerned  to 
follow  those  who,  they  believe,  are  in  sincerity, 
following  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  in  all  hi; 
requirings. 

Oh,  how  would  such  a  godly  circumspection 
tend  to  promote  unity  and  harmony  amongst  us. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  of  more  import- 
ance to  us,  as  a  society,  than  to  be  established  on 
the  true  and  everlasting  foundation;  for  we  are 
assured  that  even  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevai 
against  such  as  are  thus  grounded  and  built  up  : 
therefore,  it  concerns  each  one  of  us  to  look  alone 
unto  Him  for  help  and  direction,  in  order  to  know 
our  individual  duty,  and  for  strength  to  perform  it, 
particularly  under  the  very  trying  circumstances 
our  Society  is  placed  in  at  the  present  time,  so 
that  nothing  might  be  found  amongst  us,  that 
would  in  any  degree  tend  to  mar  the  unity  that 
should  prevail. 

It  is  not  through  a  desire  to  arraign  any  one  that 
I  thus  write,  but  with  a  hope  that  for  the  time  to 
come,  every  one  of  us  may  be  very  careful,  that 
in  the  desire  for  the  right  building  up  of  our  shat- 
tered, (and  to  a  great  extent  broken  down,)  Society, 
we  do  not  presume  "  to  steady  the  ark,"  without 
first  a  preparation  and  a  divine  intimation,  that 
this  is  our  particular  duty ;  but  when  this  is  made 
known  to  us,  then  let  none  dare  disobey  the  com 
mand  :  for  truly  it  is  only  as  obedience  keeps  pace 
with  knowledge,  that  we  can  properly  look  for  a 
continuance  of  His  will  being  made  known  to  us : 
and  il^that  is  withdrawn  from  us,  it  is  far  better 
for  us  patiently  to  wait,  than  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing in  His  cause  without  him. 

From  the  great  desertion  of  so  many  from  the 
ranks  of  our  Society,  throughout  the  various  Yearly 
Meetings,  who  appeared  in  times  past,  to  be  labour- 
ing in  the  line  of  ajjpointed  duty,  we  may  be  ready 
to  conclude  as  Elijah  did,  when  he  thought  that 
he  alone  was  left  of  the  Lord's  prophets  :  but  wc 
may  remember  for  our  encouragement,  that  not- 
withstanding he  was  favoured  at  times  to  be  in- 
formed through  the  word  of  the  Lord,  directly  and 
immediately  to  him,  concerning  what  should  take 
place,  and  he  had  verified  the  same  by  the  accom- 
plishment thereof;  yet  in  this  instance,  he  was  not 
able  to  discern  the  real  state   of  the   church,  but 


le  the  mournful  complaint  before  alluded  to, 
But  he  was  informed  there  were  yet  "  seven  thou- 
sand in  Israel  that  had  not  bowed  the  knee  tc 
Baal."  And  I  verily  believe,  that  if  Friends  will 
but  keep  faithful  to  the  Lord  in  all  his  requirings, 
he  will  in  his  own  time  enable  many  that  are  almosi 
ready  to  faint,  to  find  there  are  comparable  to  thf 
seven  thousand,  who  remain  true  to  their  first  love, 
and  continue  faithful  to  their  first  espousals.  Oh 
that  there  may  be  nothing  done  by  any  of  us,  tha' 
will  in  anywise  discourage  the  true  mourners  ir 
Zion,  or  turn  any  aside  from  following  on  to  knov^ 
the  Lord  in  the  way  of  his  coming. 

And  as  we  are  desirous  above  all  things  else  tc 
keep  our  eye  single  unto  the  Lord,  not  acting  ou; 
own  wills,  nor  endeavouring  to  carry  out  our  owi 
views  in  reference  to  the  disconnected  situation  o 
Friends  in  various  places,  I  believe  He  will  aris^ 
for  the  help  of  the  honest-hearted,  and  open  a  way 
where  there  appears  to  be  no  way,  and  will  enabL 
Friends,  in  the  various  Yearly  Meetings,  that  an 
concerned  to  maintain  the  doctrines  and  testimo 
nios  of  our  Society  inviolate,  to  recognize  and  owi 
each  other.  I  ardently  desire  we  may  not  tun 
our  backs  on  the  Truth  in  relation  thereto,  neithe 
enter  into  anything  that  does  not  emanate  Iron 
the  right  source,  in  bringing  about  a  renewal  of  th 
owning  and  recognizing  one  of  another.       N.  C. 

Ohio,  Sixth  mo.,  12th,  1858. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Contending  for  the  Faith. 

The  following  sentiments  of  that  worthy  servan 
of  Christ,  William  Penn,  contain  so  much  practica 
good  sense  as  well  as  sound  christian  principle  n 
that  they  appear  to  me  worthy  to  be  treasured  u 
and  frequently  pondered  as  rules  of  life.  Man; 
honest  hearts  who  are  not  enough  of  casuists  t 
make  nice  critical  distinctions  in  abstruse  points  o 
doctrine,  have  yet  discernment  to  perceive  wher 
the  divine  law  of  love  and  forbearance  is  departei 
from  ;  and  we  know  not  but  by  this  defection  in  si 
vital  a  part  of  christian  practice,  they  may  even  b 
influenced  to  turn  away  from  propositions  of  belie 
which  in  themselves  are  sound  and  wholesome. 

He  says  :  "  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves ;  we  cajlj 
never  be  the  better  for  our  religion,  if  our  nei 
hour  be  the  worse  for  it.  Our  fault  is,  we  are 
to  be  mighty  hot  upon  speculative  errors,  and  breal 
all  bounds  in  our  resentments  to  them ;  but  we  le 
practical  ones  pass  without  remark,  if  not  withou 
repentance.  As  if  a  mistake  about  an  obscure  pro 
position  of  faith,  were  a  greater  evil  than  the  bread  ii 
of  an  undoubted  precept.  Such  a  religion  the  devil 
themselves  are  not  without,  for  they  have  both  faitl  n 
and  knowledge,  but  their  faith  doth  not  work  b;lei 
love  nor  their  knowledge  by  obedience.  And  m 
this  be  their  judgment,  can  it  be  our  blessing  ?  B 
,"  Let  us  not  think  religion  is  a  litigious  thing  u 
or  that  Christ  came  only  to  make  us  good  dispu  tl 
tants,  but  that  He  came  also  to  make  us  goa  di 
iivc-rs.  Sincerity  goes  further  than  capacity.  1 1 
is  CHARITY  that  deservedly  excels  in  the  christiai  o 
religion,  and  happy  would  it  be,  if  where  unity  ends  In 
charity  did  begin,  instead  of  envy  and  railing  tha  t 
almost  ever  follow.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  th  ei 
way  God  has  found  out  and  appointed  to  mo  in 
derate  our  differences,  and  make  them  at  leas  li] 
harmless  to  society  ;  and  therefore  I  confess  I  dar  i« 
not  aggravate  them  to  wrath  and  ill  blood.  Ou 
disagreement  lies  in  our  apprehension  or  belief  c  e| 
things ;  and  if  the  common  enemy  of  mankind  ha  Ii 
not  the  government  of  our  passions  and  affections  % 
that  disagreement  would  not  prove  such  a  canke  la 
as  it  is  to  love  and  peace  in  societies.  'o 

"  He  that  suffers  his  difference  with  his  neigl  lij] 
hour  about  the  other  world,  to  carry  him  beyon  % 
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he  line  of  moderation  in  this,  is  the  worse  for  his 
)pinioD,  even  though  it  be  true.  It  is  too  little 
lODsidered  by  christians  that  men  may  hold  the 
ruth  in  unrighteousness;  that  they  may  be  or- 
•hodox,  and  yet  not  know  what  spirit  they  are  of; 
io  were  the  apostles  of  our  Lord.  They  believed 
n  Him,  yet  let  a  false  zeal  do  violence  to  their 
udgment,  and  their  unwarrantable  heat  contradict 
,he  great  end  of  their  Saviour's  coming,  love. 

"  Men  may  be  angry  for  God's  sake,  and  kill 
people  too.  Christ  said  it,  and  too  many  have 
Dractised  it.  But  what  sort  of  christians  must  they 
36,  I  pray,  that  can  hate  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
Dids  us  love — or  kill  for  his  sake  that  forbids  kill- 
ng,  and  commands  love  even  to  enemies. 

"  Let  not  men  or  parties  think  to  shake  it  off 
'rom  themselves.  It  is  not  this  principle  or  that 
fbrm  to  which  this  great  defect  is  owing,  but  a  de- 
generacy of  mind  from  God.  Christianity  is  not 
'u  the  heart  of  such,  nor  the  fear  of  God  in  the 
'nward  parts,  nor  awe  of  the  divine  Omnipresence. 
Self  prevails  and  breaks  out  more  or  less,  ...  so 
jhat  though  people  say  to  God,  '  Thy  will  be  done,' 
Ihey  do  their  own." 

'  These  are  not  the  words  of  a  latitudinarian,  nor 
•jf  one  who  would  cover  up  or  connive  at  heresies 
n  the  church.  No  man  wrote  more  earnestly  or 
earlessly  against  error  than  did  William  Penn. 
But  his  mind  being  largely  imbued  with  the  meek- 
less  and  love  so  often  and  emphatically  recom- 
nended  by  his  divine  Master,  he  felt  that  he  could 
)nly  rightly  contend  for  the  precious  faith  once  de- 
ivered  to  the  saints  while  clothed  with  that  hea- 

nly  charity  which  "  suffereth  long  and  is  kind  — 
vhich  envieth  not — vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed 
ip — doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly — seeketh  not 
ler  own — is  not  easily  provoked — thinketh  no  evi" 
— rejoioeth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the 
Truth — beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things 
lopeth  all  things,  eudureth  all  things,  and  never 
aileth."  Each  one  of  these  noble  characteristics 
)f  this  godly  virtue  is  well  worthy  of  distinct  m 
ation,  and  close  personal  examination  how  far  our 
ndividual  course  is  marked  by  it — remembering 

ways  that  if  a  man  strive,  "  yet  is  he  not  crowned 
ixcept  he  strive  lawfully." 


For  "ThoFrienJ 

Divine  Protection  throngh  Extraordinary  Dangers, 
(Inring  the  Irish  Kebellion  iu  17!)8." 

(ContiDUed  from  page  327.) 

Faithfulness  in  little  things,  as  well  as  in  greater, 
las  ever  been  the  means  of  growth  in  that  which 
lod.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  human 
I  to  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  duty  when  it 
eads  in  the  way  of  the  cross  and  humiliation  to 
he    natural   loftiness    of  the   unregenerate   heart. 

ow  many  plausible  reasons  can  be  adduced,  and 
low  long  a  train  of  specious  reasoning  adopted, 

hen    we  wish   to   escape   from  something  which 

ortifies  or  thwarts  us,  or  exposes  us  to  the  ridi 
ule  of  the  world.  Those  who  give  way  and  try 
quiet  the  "  still  small  voice"  which  speaks  in 
be  depths  of  the  heart,  by  resorting  to  those  de 
ices,  though  they  may  save  themselves  some  pre 
mt  suffering,  are  laying  the  foundation  for  trouble 
nd  confusion  in  days  to  come,  when  conscience 
'ill  speak  in  tones  and  with  an  authority  which 
o  sophistry  can  silence  or  evade. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  circumstance 
elated  in  the  portion  of  our  narrative  selected  for 
dis  week,  where  the  daughters  of  J.  and  E.  Goff, 
ndeterred  by  the  dangers  which  threatened, 
ralked  three  miles  to  attend  the  little  meeting  at 
'orrest.  How  few  of  our  young  women  now  would 
link  they  could  walk  that  distance  to  meeting 
yen  when  no  cause  for  alarm  existed — yet  we  see 


that  though  a  lawless  and  blood-thirsty  bai.ditti 

3  in  posses.^ion  of  that  part  of  the  country,  these 
young  persons  were  preserved  from  harm.  Their 
example  is  calculated  to  awaken  serious  examina- 
tion as  to  our  individual  faithfulness  in  the  attend- 
ance of  our  religious  meetings.  The  account  pro- 
ceeds,— 

Two  Eoman  Catholic  men-servants,  belonging  to 
our  family,  and  lodging  in  the  house,  were  compel- 
led to  join  the  rebels  to  save  their  lives;  and  were 
armed  with  pikes — the  first  we  had  seen.  On  my 
dear  mother's  hearing  of  their  having  brought  these 
weapons,  she  sent  to  let  them  know  she  could  not 
allow  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  brought  into  her 
house ;  so  each  night  they  left  them  outside  the 
door.  They  behaved  quietly  and  respectfully 
throughout,  generally  returning  home  at  the  close 
of  the  day. 

The  rebels  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  many  Pro- 
testants ;  and  in  the  morning  after  the  general 
rising,  a  Koman  Catholic  family,  seven  in  number, 
came  from  Euniscorthy,  apparently  in  great  dis- 
tress, saying  they  left  the  town  on  fire.  They  re- 
ceived shelter  and  hospitable  entertainment  from 
my  dear  parents,  and  remained  with  us  the  whoL 
time.  My  mother  often  remarked,  with  reference 
to  her  large  family,  that  provisions  from  day  to  day 
were  so  wonderfully  granted,  that  it  seemed,  like 
the  cruise  of  oil  and  the  barrel  of  meal,  never- 
failing. 

About  twenty  persons  surrounded  our  dinner 
table  each  day,  beside  those  in  the  kitchen,  four  of 
whom  were  members  of  our  Society  ;  which  my 
mother  considered  a  great  advantage  at  that  awful 
period.  She  frequently  said  that  "  hinds'  feet 
appeared  to  be  given  her,  in  being  enabled  with 
extraordinary  ease  to  get  through  the  numerous 
household  duties  that  then  devolved  upon  her. 
Thus  the  gracious  promise  was  verified  in  her  ex- 
perience : — "  As  thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 

A  rebel  once  inquired  of  her,  "  Madam,  do  jou 
think  we  shall  gain  the  day  V  Feeling  it  to  be  a 
serious  question,  after  a  pause  she  replied,  "  The 
Almighty  only  knows."  He  answered,  "  You  are 
right,  madam  ;  have  a  good  heart,  not  a  hair  of 
yuur  head  shall  be  hurt;  but  when  this  business 
is  over,  the  Quakers  are  all  to  be  driven  down  into 
Connaught,  where  the  land  is  worth  about  two- 
pence an  acre,  and  you  will  have  to  till  timt,  and 
live  on  it  as  you  can."  My  mother  smiled  and 
said — "  Give  u$  a  good  portion,  for  we  have  a  large 
family." 

Hannah  and  Arabella  (afterwards  Fennell)  with 
Dinah  W.  Goff,  aged  about  thirty,  nineteen  and 
fourteen,  were  the  only  daughters  at  home  at  this 
time.  The  former  two  usually  walked  three  mile: 
on  First-days  to  the  meeting-house  at  Forrest,  ac 
eompanied  by  two  of  the  women  servants,  though 
they  met  with  many  interruptions  on  the  way. 

One  day  some  ot  the  people  said,  as  they  passed 
the  Koman  Catholic  chapel,  "IIow  they  dare  us 
by  going  through  the  streets !  If  they  persist,  they 
shall  be  taken  and  dragged  to  the  altar  of  the 
chapel,  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  their  obstinacy." 
But  my  sisters  passed  quietly  on.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  they  remarked  that  a  strange  dog  ac- 
companied them:  it  followed  them  for  some  miles, 
and  when  they  got  safe  home  could  not  be  induced 
to  enter  the  house,  but  went  away.  This  circum- 
stance, though  simple,  seemed  remarkable  at  the 
time.  I  fully  believe  that  their  minds  were  not 
resting  on  outward  help,  but  on  that  Omnipotent 
arm  which  was  mercilully  underneath  to  sustain 
They  were  enabled  regularly  to  pursue  their  way 
and  to  unite  with  the  few  Friends  that  were  per- 
mitted to  meet,  remarking  those  opportunities  as 
being  peculiarly  solemn.     Our  dear  parents  would 


gladly  have  joined  them,  but  were  unable  from  the 
infirmities  ot  age  to  walk  so  far,  and  had  no  horses 
left  to  draw  a  carriage. 

The  family  were  always  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  the  Scriptures,  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  day  were  over;  and  one  evening,  a  priest 
coming  in,  as  he  often  did  at  other  times,  perhaps 
to  see  what  we  were  doing,  remarked  on  the  quie- 
tude which  prevailed.  My  mother  said  it  was 
usually  the  case  when  the  hurry  of  household  cares 
had  ceased.  lie  said  he  came  with  good  news — 
that  we  were  now  all  of  one  religion  the  world 
over.  My  mother  then  inquired  what  it  was,  as 
she  believed  there  was  only  one  true  religion  1 
He  replied,  that  an  edict  from  the  Pope  had  ar- 
rived, and  that  it  proclaimed  the  universal  Koman 
Catholic  religion,  adding  that  it  was  high  time  for 
her  to  put  up  the  cross.  She  asked  what  he  meant 
by  the  cross.  He  said,  "  Put  up  the  outward  sign 
on  yourself  and  your  children."  She  answered, 
That  they  should  never  do  ;  but  she  was  thankful 
in  believing  that  her  heavenly  Father  was  enabling 
her  to  bear  the  cross,  and  that  she  trusted  He 
might  be  pleased  to  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end. 
I  was  standing  near  him  at  the  time,  when  he  put 
his  arms  round  me,  and  said,  "My  dear  child,  we 
shall  have  you  all  to  ourselves;"  and,  placing  his 
hand  on  my  father's  shoulder,  he  said,  "Mr.  Gofi', 
you  shall  be  one  of  our  head  senators."  This  un- 
happy man,  we  afterwards  heard,  lost  his  life  iu 
attacking  a  Protestant  gentleman,  on  whose  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  he  had  thrown  himself,  when 
his  own  house  was  burnt  down  by  the  English 
troops.  To  us  he  was  uniformly  kind,  and  we 
thought  his  attention  might,  under  Providence, 
have  had  some  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
rebels. 

Many  hundreds  were  daily  on  our  lawn,  and  our 
business  was  to  hand  them  iood  as  they  demanded 
it.  Their  fatigue  and  the  heat  of  summer  being 
exhausting,  large  tubs  of  milk  and  water  were 
placed  at  the  hall  and  back  doors,  with  great 
quantities  of  bread  and  cheese.  The  servants  were 
irequently  obliged  to  stay  up  all  night  to  bake 
bread  for  them,  and  my  mother  and  sisters  often 
made  their  hands  bleed  in  cutting  the  bread  and 
cheese :  if  not  cut  up,  they  would  carry  off  whole 
loaves  and  cheeses  at  the  ends  of  their  pikes.  They 
took  carving-knives  and  others  of  large  size  from 
the  pantry  to  fasten  on  poles,  thus  converting  them 
into  destructive  weapons :  on  seeing  which,  my 
mother  had  the  remainder  carefully  locked  up  after 
the  meals.  At  times  they  gave  us  dreadful  details 
of  their  own  cruelty,  and  of  the  agonies  of  the 
sufferers,  to  the  great  distress  of  my  sisters  and 
myself.  One  day  after  a  battle  they  related  many 
such  acts,  and  said  they  had  had  good  fun  the  day 
before  with  the  fine  young  ofiicers,  by  tickling  them 
under  the  short  ribs  with  their  pikes,  making  them 
writhe  and  cry  out  bitterly.  I  was  handing  them 
food  at  the  time,  and  could  not  refrain  from  burst- 
ing into  tears,  throwing  down  what  I  had  in  my 
hand,  and  running  away  into  the  house. 

We  were  greatly  struck  by  observing  that,  how- 
ever outrageously  a  party  might  come,  there  were 
generally  some  among  them  who  were  disposed  to 
promote  peace.  Such  would  say,  "  You  ought  not 
to  treat  them  so — the  poor  ladies  who  have  been 
up  all  night  making  bread  for  you  with  their  own 
hands."  One  morning  a  most  violent  party  ad- 
vanced, yelling  and  swearing  hideously  like  savages 
intent  on  rapine,  so  that  we  fully  believed  they  had 
formed  some  wicked  design  ;  but  two  young  men, 
who  looked  sorrowful  and  alarmed  on  our  behalf, 
though  perfect  strangers,  came  forward,  requesting 
we  might  all  withdraw  and  shut  the  door,  as  they 
could  not  but  dread  the  consequences  if  the  party 
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were  allowed  to  enter  the  house.  The  young  men 
stationed  themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  hall-door, 
drew  their  great  cavalry  swords,  and,  flourishing 
them,  declared  that  no  one  should  pass ;  pleading 
for  us  in  the  most  kind  and  energetic  manner — 
"  Why  would  you  injure  Mr.  Goff  and  bis  family, 
■who  are  doing  all  they  can,  feeding  and  providing 
for  you?"  After  a  long  struggle  the  company  re- 
linquished their  evil  purpose.  The  young  men 
■were  quite  overcome  with  the  exertion  and  beat : 
my  father  warmly  thanked  them,  and  gave  them 
silk  handkerchiefs   to   wipe  their  faces,  inquiring 

their  names — one  of  them  was  called  Dennis 

of  Gorey.  On  that  occasion,  many  wicked-look- 
ing women  were  outside,  evidently  waiting  for 
plunder;  and,  when  disappointed,  they  made 
frightful  faces,  and  shook  their  hands  at  us  as  we 
stood  at  the  windows.  One  of  them  was  heard  to 
say  when  they  withdrew,  "  You  are  a  set  of  chicken- 
hearted  fellows  !" 

A  severe  conflict  took  place  at  Enniscorthy,  the 
garrison  being  forced  to  surrender,  and  many  hun- 
dreds, as  we  were  told,  left  dead  in  the  streets. 
Two  days  after  it,  our  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Lein- 
ster  province  was,  in  asual  course,  held  there ;  and 
was  attended  by  David  Sands  from  America,  a 
valued  minister  of  our  Society,  who  was  then  tra- 
velling through  Ireland,  with  Abraham  Jackson  as 
Lis  companion.  As  they  passed  through  Ennis- 
corthy, the  latter  bad  to  alight  and  assist  in  re- 
jnoving  the  dead  bodies,  which  still  lay  in  the  streets, 
from  before  the  wheels  of  the  carriage.  The  meet- 
ing, though  small,  was  said  to  have  been  remark- 
ably solemn,  as  it  well  might  be,  and  also  much 
favoured  :  many  other  Friends  with  ourselves  were 
deprived  of  the  means  of  attending,  by  the  want 
of  horses  which  the  rebels  had  taken. 

A  barn,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  us,  be- 
longing to  a  gentleman  who  lived  at  Scullabogue, 
was  used  as  a  prison,  in  which  about  2.50  persons, 
chiefly  Protestants,  were  confined — men,  women, 
and  children,  some  being  infants  in  their  mothers' 
arms.  There  they  remained  from  Sixth  until 
Third-day,' without  receiving  any  food,  except  some 
sheaves  of  wheat  occasionally  thrown  in,  that  the 
rebels  might  have  the  amusement  of  seeing  them 
scramble  for  the  grains.  On  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  New  Ross,  sixty  or  more  of  them  were  brought 
out  on  the  lawn,  and  ofi'ered,  one  by  one,  life  and 
liberty  if  they  would  change  their  religious  profes- 
sion ;  but  they  all  refused.  Some,  after  being  half 
tortured  to  death,  answered,  "No;  give  me  more 
powder  and  ball  first." 

Two  of  the  prisoners,  named  John  and  Samuel 
Jones,  had  attended  our  meeting,  though  not  mem- 
bers; and  their  case  was  a  particularly  dreadful 
one.  Samuel  was  kindly  supported  by  his  wife 
whilst  he  was  unmercifully  tortured  ;  one  limb  after 
another  being  broken,  and  each  time  the  question 
repeated,  "Will  you  have  the  priest H"  which  he 
Steadily  refused  :  looking  calmly  at  his  fiiithful 
wife,  and  saying,  "  My  dear,  I  am  not  hurt ;  I  feel 
no  pain."  His  brother  also  bore  his  martyrdom 
with  firmness,  and  was  put  to  death  by  slow  de- 
grees in  a  similar  way.  The  wife,  with  admirable 
fortitude,  stood  between  them  when  they  were  shot, 
and  held  up  a  hand  of  each.  She  then  implored 
the  murderers  to  take  her  life  also  ;  but  they  re- 
ftised,  saying,  "  They  would  not  dishonour  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  killing  a  woman."  I  saw  her  af- 
terwards in  deep  aflliction  passing  our  gate,  as  she 
sat  in  a  cart  with  the  remains  of  her  husband  and 
brother.  On  the  same  day, — viz.  the  4th  of  Sixth 
month, — the  barn  was  set  on  fire,  and  all  the  other 
prisoners  (said  to  be  184)  were  consumed.  Some 
of  the  poor  women  put  their  infants  out  through 
the  windows,  hoping  to  save  them ;  but  the  ruffians 


took  them  up  on  their  pikes,  and  threw  them  back 
into  the  flames.  I  saw  the  smoke  of  the  barn,  and 
cannot  now  forget  the  strong  and  dreadful  effluvium 
which  was  wafted  from  it  to  our  lawn.* 

In  the  engagement  at  New  Ross  the  insurgents 
were  defeated.  This  was  an  awful  scene  of  con- 
flict and  bloodshed,  contiouing  with  but  little  ces- 
sation for  nearly  twelve  hours.  It  is  stated  that 
2,000  persons  were  killed.  The  king's  troops  re- 
treated twice,  and  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  when  a  reinforcement  was  understood  to 
have  come  up  and  put  them  to  flight.  Some  as- 
serted that  no  reinforcement  arrived,  and  that  the 
assailing  multitude  fled  when  there  were  none  to 
pursue  them.  General  Johnson,  who  commanded 
the  royalists,  said  that  the  success  of  that  day  was 
to  be  attributed  to  Providence,  and  was  not  the 
work  of  man.  Several  Friends  of  New  Ross  had 
previously  retired  to  Waterford ;  others  who  re- 
mained were  remarkably  preserved,  though  the 
town  was  set  on  fire  in  difi'erent  quarters. 

Previously  to  the  burning  of  the  barn,  a  com- 
pany came  one  day  with  two  horses,  saying  they 
had  orders  to  take  my  dear  father  and  our  cousin, 
J.  Heatly,  to  the  camp — the  latter  being  the  father 
of  the  two  young  officers  before-mentioned.  It 
was  nearly  noon  when  they  came  and  seized  their 
two  victims  ;  and  my  mother  having  gone  to  give 
some  orders  in  the  kitchen,  I  ran  to  call  her,  say- 
ing they  were  forcing  my  father  on  horseback.  On 
this  she  came  out,  and  pressing  through  the  dense 
crowd  on  the  lawn,  asked  them  peremptorily, 
"  What  are  you  doing  with  my  husband  '!"  On 
their  saying  they  were  going  to  take  him  to  the 
camp,  she  said,  in  the  same  tone,  "  You  shall  not 
take  my  husband,  for  he  is  in  poor  health ;  and  if 
you  put  him  in  prison,  I  think  he  could  not  live 
many  weeks :  he  will  be  here  for  you  at  any  time 
you  wish,  as  he  cannot  leave  his  house."  They 
were  then  silent,  and  quietly  relinquished  their  de 
sign.  My  mother  remarked,  "We  have  got  what 
you  call  protections  from  the  generals."  These 
were  sent  for,  and  read  aloud,  to  this  effect : — 
"  Let  no  one  molest  Mr.  Goff  or  his  family,  they 
being  hostages  to  the  united  army.  Signed  in  the 
camp  of  Carrickburn  by  two  generals,  Harvey  and 
Roche."  These  documents  had  been  previously 
sent  without  any  request  made  by  the  family.  The 
party  were  then  satisfied,  as  related  to  my  father  : 
all  entreaty  was,  however,  unavailing  with  respect 
to  my  cousin,  J.  Heatly,  who  was  taken  away  on 
horseback,  amid  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  his  afllicted 
wife  and  children. 

We  afterwards  heard  that  they  soon  made  him 
dismount,  and  walk  ten  miles  to  Wexford.  They 
then  put  him  on  board  a  prison-ship  on  the  river 
Slaney,  where  he  remained  until  the  insurgents 
were  totally  defeated.  He  witnessed  many  of  his 
acquaintances  and  fellow-sufferers — said  to  be  to 
the  number  of  ninety-seven  in  all — taken  out  of 
the  same  ship  and  put  to  death,  with  very  cruel 
circumstances,  on  the  Wexford  Bridge  ;  but  he  and 
a  friend  of  his  had  a  remarkable  escape.  The 
prisoners  were  called  out  by  two  and  two ;  and 
when  it  came  to  his  and  his  friend's  turn,  he  made 
some  excuses  for  delay.  The  rebels  continued 
calling  for  them  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  with 
their  bayonets  pointed  down  towards  them;  but 
they  still  delayed  going.  At  this  juncture,  a  ru- 
mour reached  their  guards  that  the  English  army 
were  marching  into  the  town;  and  this  report 
throwing  them  into  a  state  of  terror,  the  lives  of 

*  Yet  Kcightley  remarks — "  We  fear,  if  a  fair  balance 
were  struck  of  the  bloodshed,  the  cruelties,  and  the 
other  enormities  committed  during  these  unhappy  times, 
that  tlie  preponderance  would  be  greatly  on  the  side  of 
the  royalists." 


the  two  prisoners  were  saved.  It  proved,  hov 
ever,  to  be  only  a  few  yeomen,  boldly  preceded  b 
an  officer  of  the  corps,  which  had  been  defeated  i 
the  engagement  on  the  mountains  of  Forth.  TIL 
rebels  took  flight  in  all  directions,  and  Wexfor 
was  left  in  possession  of  the  English,  to  the  grei 
joy  of  the  loyal  inhabitants,  who  bad  suffered  man 
privations  and  cruelties. 

John  Heatly  often  related  the  circumstance  a: 
terwards,  saying  that  Providence  had  in  an  extrt 
ordinary  manner  saved  his  life.  He  had  bee 
many  years  in  the  navy.  His  house.  Rock  Yiev 
was  occupied  for  some  time  by  the  rebels,  who  le 
it  a  complete  wreck ;  and  persons  in  the  neigb 
bourhood  said  it  was  most  amusing  to  see  th 
country-people  parading  about  in  the  silk  and  sati 
trains,  which  they  took  when  plundering  my  cousin' 
property. 


THE     FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH 


The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  ac 

count  published   in  the  British  Friend  of  the  pro 

eeedings  of  the  late  London  Yearly  Meeting  :■ 

LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Fourth-day  morning,  5th  Mo?ith,  I9th. — Ths 
Yearly  Meeting  commenced  at  the  usual  hour,  tei 
o'clock,  this  morning ;  and  in  size  appeared  muel 
the  same  as  last  year — smaller  than  on  some  pre 
vious  occasions.  *  #  *  ■ 

The  first  part  of  the  business  was  the  callinc 
over  the  list  of  representatives,  when  there  ap 
peared  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  absent,  a  grcatei 
number  than  in  many  former  years,  and  chiefly 
arising  from  indisposition  in  themselves  or  theii 
connections.  In  so  large  an  assembly  this  numbei 
would  not  materially  detract  from  its  size  ;  yet  ii 
contributed,  in  part,  to  give  the  meeting  a  thinnei 
appearance  than  would  otherwise  have  been  pre- 1! 
sented. 

Sundry  matters,  chiefly  of  a  routine  description, 
such  as  nominating  a  Committee  on  Accounts,  &c., 
having  been  disposed  of,  the  clerk  announced  that 
the  Answers  to  the  Queries  were  to  be  proceeded 
with.  *  *  * 

The  answers  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  were 
overtaken  as  far  as  Herefordshire,  Worcester,  and 
Wales ;  and  the  reading  of  a  testimony  from  thi 
Monthly  Bleeting  of  Worcester  on  behalf  of  Ann 
Burlingham,  of  Evesham,  widow  of  Richard  Bur- 
lingham,  concluded  the  forenoon  sitting. 

The  representatives,  in  conformity  with  estab- 
lished practice,  assembled  immediately  thereafter, 
as  appointed,  to  consider  of  a  suitable  Friend  for 
clerk  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  of  other  two  as 
assistants,  with  instructions  to  report  the  same  to 
the  afternoon  sitting,  which  had  been  agreed  to  be 
held  at  four  o'clock. 

The  exceptions  in  the  answers  to  some  of  the 
queries  excited  considerable  remark.  The  number 
of  meetings  for  worship,  reported  to  have  been  oc- 
casionally omitted,  seemed  to  be  on  the  increase, 
though  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  omission  were 
probably  satisfactory.  The  answer  to  the  fourth 
query  from  one  Quarterly  Meeting,  being  very  un- 
usually expressed,  occasioned  some  remark.  In- 
stead of  its  appearing  to  be  the  rule  with  Friends 
of  that  quarter,  to  endeavour  by  example  and 
precept  to  train  up  their  children,  servants,  and 
those  under  their  care,  in  a  religious  life  and  con- 
versation, and  in  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour, 
and  apparel,  the  answer  rather  represented  it  as 
the  exceiAion,  by  saying,  that  "  some  among  us  en- 
deavour" to  do  so,  which  was  considered  an  indi- 
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ition  of  a  low  state  of  things ;  the  testimony  of 
riends  in  regard  to  this  query,  being  considered 
y  the  Friend  who  animadverted  on  the  answer, 
le  of  no  small  importance,  when  not  upheld  in  a 
larisaical  spirit. 

When  the  answer  to  the  sixth  query  from  Dur- 
im  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  regard  to  want  of  punc- 
lality,  was  under  consideration,  there  was  a  con- 
derable  expression  of  sympathy  for  Friends  of 
lat  quarter,  in  view  of  the  late  monetary  crisis, 
y  which  many  of  our  members  had  been  subjected 
t  great  trials  and  losses  of  a  pecuniary  nature, 
id  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  was 
iggosted,  might  suitably  be  left  to  the  Large  Com- 
jittee. 

I  Fourth-day  afternoon. — Blet  at  four  o'clock, 
bseph  Pease,  as  clerk  to  the  committee  of  repre- 
Intatives,  announced  that  they  had  met  as  direct- 
I,  and  had  agreed  to  propose  the  name  of  Joseph 
horp  for  clerk  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  Kobert 
barlton  and  William  Ecroyd  as  his  assistants.  A 
ritteu  report  to  this  effect  was  also  presented,  and 
le  nomination  being  concurred  with,  their  appoint- 
lent  was  accordingly  minuted.  *  *  * 

,  Read  a  salutation  of  brotherly  love,  addressed 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  from  John  Philip  Milner, 
Stockport,  who,  being  unable  to  be  present  on 

count  of  indisposition,  expressed  in  this  way  his 

Fectionate  regard  for  his  friends,  and  his  desire 

the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 

lusness.     The  document,  though  not  minuted,  was 

rdially  received,   and  satisfaction    with   it   ex- 

The  answers  to  the  queries  were  again  taken  up, 
mmencing  with  those  from  Kent,  and  embracing 
e  rest  as  far  as  Scotland  General  Meeting.  *  * 
After  the  reading  of  the  answers  from  London 
d  Middlesex,  a  testimony  from  Devonshire  House 
onthly  Meeting  was  brought  forward,  on  account 
Elizabeth  Beck,  late  of  Stoke-Newington. 
The  clerk  stated,  that  as  there  were  on  the  table 
ir  similar  documents  from  l''ork  Quarterly  Meot- 
g,  it  might  be  well  not  to  leave  them  all  to  be 
ad  consecutively ;  and  he  proposed  to  read  the 
itimony  in  favour  of  Kichard  Fiennos  Poster,  of 
arbro',  which  was  accordingly  done.  *  *  * 
A  short  minute  from  York  Quarterly  Meeting 
is  read,  relative  to  John  Adamson,  of  Bradford ; 
other  minute  from  Aberdeen  Monthly  Meeting, 
specting  Anthony  Wigham,  succeeded  the  an- 
ers  from  the  General  Meeting  for  Scotland,  and 
Deluded  the  busine.=s  of  the  evening.  Adjourned 
out  seven  o'clock  till  ten  to-morrow  forenoon. 
Fifth-day  morning,  bth  Mo?ith,  20th. — Met  at 
1  o'clock.  A  few  words  from  a  Friend  in  the 
nistry  preceded  the  opening  minute,  which,  when 
clerk  had  made,  he  proposed  reading  a  testi- 
my  from  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  concerning 
)bel  Casson.  *  #  *  » 

The  answers  to  the  queries  from  the  Yearly 
2eting  of  Friends  in  L'eland  were  thereafter  read, 
fourth  answer  gave  rise  to  considerable  re- 
irk,  as  it  was  therein  stated  to  be  the  belief  of 
it  Y'^early  Meeting,  that  "  some  Friends  endea- 
ured,  by  example  and  precept,  to  train  up  their 
ildrcn,  servants,  and  those  under  their  care,  in  a 
igious  life  and  conversation,"  &c.  And  as  this 
swer  also  embraced  what  in  this  country  forms 
3  subject  of  a  separate  query,  viz.,  the  frequent 
iding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  clerk  observed 
It  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  low  state  of 
ings  among  Friends  of  Ireland,  in  respect  to  par- 
ulars  of  so  much  importance.  One  of  the  rep- 
entatives  explained,  in  regard  to  Scripture  read- 
;,  that  an  answer  could  have  been  returned  as 
1  and  satisfactory  as  was  sent  up  from  the  Quar- 
ly  Meetings  in  this  country ;  but  considering  the 


comprehensive  nature  of  the  query  otherwise,  and 
the  great  apparent  deficiency  existing  among  Friends 
in  Ireland  respecting  its  requirements,  the  answer 
which  had  been  sent  seemed  to  be  a  condensation 
of  what  had  come  from  the  different  quarters ;  and 
although  presenting  rather  an  unfavourable  ap- 
pearance, was  considered  to  be  correct. 

The  report  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  signed  by  Thomas  Norton,  was  next 
read;  from  which  it  appeared  that  its  members 
were  preserved  in  love,  and,  with  one  exception,  " 
unity.  In  the  answers  from  two  or  three  of  the 
meetings  composing  this  body,  it  was  stated  that 
the  word  "  endeavour"  had  been  used  in  regard  to 
some  bringing  their  families  to  meetings  with  them, 
which  might  be  held  to  imply  a  degree  of  dissatis- 
faction in  that  body  with  a  portion  of  its  members, 

The  report  from  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  a  testimony 
from  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  respecting  the  late 
Samuel  Tuke,  of  I'ork,  which  is  a  long  and  very 
instructive  document.  *  * 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  sitting,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  till  four  o'clock. 

Fifth-day  ajternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock.  Af- 
ter formally  opening  the  meeting,  the  clerk  stated 
that,  agreeably  to  previous  arrangements,  the  time 
was  now  come  for  entering  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  state  of  Society,  as  the  same  was  to  be  ga 
thered  from  the  answers  to  the  queries  from  the 
different  Quarterly  Meetings,  from  the  report  from 
the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  from 
other  documents  which  had  been  read.  He  added 
a  few  appropriate  remarks,  as  to  the  solemn  natur 
of  the  interests  coming  under  deliberation,  and  of 
the  serious  responsibility  thus  devolving  upon  th< 
meeting.  Soon  after,  a  Friend  was  engaged  to 
supplicate,  and  thus  the  way  was  further  opened 
for  the  important  engagement  on  which  Friends 
had  been  invited  to  enter. 

The  first  speaker  adverted  to  what  had  fallen 
from  a  Friend  in  the  morning,  as  to  the  discourag- 
ing eficet  which  some  of  the  testimonies  for  de- 
ceased ministers  was  calculated  to  produce,  when 
their  high  spiritual  attainments  were  so  largely  set 
forth,  with  but  little  mention  of  their  shortcomings, 
since  such  attainments  seem  to  be  felt  greater  than 
most  who  listen  to  these  documents  have  ever  ex- 
perienced ;  and  who,  instead,  appear  to  have  little 
to  speak  of  but  their  infirmities.  *  *  * 

Another  Friend  spoke  at  some  length,  chiefly 
upon  the  deficiencies  in  the  answers  to  the  first 
query.  *  *  #  #  * 

Other  Friends  followed  in  a  somewhat  similar 
strain,  tracing  the  cause  of  the  many  deficiencies 
apparent  among  us,  to  our  looking  too  much  upon 
the  things  which  are  seen,  and  which  are  temporal, 
and  too  little  upon  those  which  are  not  seen,  but 
are  eternal.  The  small  number  of  men,  compared 
with  women  Friends,  in  the  station  of  minister, 
was  also  adverted  to,  and  traced  to  an  excess  of 
devotedness  of  the  former  to  the  world ;  and  it  was 
observed  that  an  undue  eagerness  to  accumulate 
wealth,  and  the  inordinate  pursuit  of  any  other 
object,  are  each  nothing  short  of  idola(ry.  By 
this  reference  to  the  comparative  paucity  of  minis- 
ters among  the  brethren,  the  Friend  said  he  was 
far  from  desiring  any  to  undertake  a  service  to 
which  they  were  not  rightly  called,  and  for  which 
they  were  not  qualified ;  at  the  same  time  it  was 
his  belief,  that  while  there  would  be  a  sufficiency 
of  profitable  silence  in  our  Meetings  for  Worship, 
even  although  the  ministers  were  more  numerous, 
a  greater  degree  of  dedication  on  the  part  of  the 
brethren  would  lead  to  an  increase  among  those 
called  and  quahfied  to  minister. 


After  much  further  expression  of  sentiment  upon 
a  number  of  other  topics,  it  became  the  business  to 
consider  whether  the  meeting  should  follow  the 
usual  course  on  this  occasion,  with  respect  to  the 
issuing  of  a  General  Epistle  ;  and  as  it  appeared  to 
be  the  united  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  take 
that  course,  the  clerk  made  a  minute  of  the  meet- 
ing's conclusion. 

Notice  was  then  given,  that  Meetings  for  Wor- 
ship would  be  held  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, in  the  difi'erent  London  meeting-houses,  and 
adjournment  took  place  till  Sixth-day  afternoon,  at 
four  o'clock.  *  *  *  « 

Sixth-day,  btli  Month,  21st,  *  *  *  four 
o'clock,  afternoon.— The  Yearly  Meeting  assembled 
at  this  hour,  in  terms  of  last  evening's  adjournment. 
The  further  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society 
occupied  the  entire  sitting,  though  the  topics  com- 
ing under  review  were  but  few  in  number. 

A  venerable  Friend,  in  the  station  of  elder,  who 
has  long  sat  by  the  clerks  at  the  table,  began  by  a 
reference  to  some  remarks  which  were  made  the 
previous  evening,  upon  the  answers  to  the  eighth 
query,  which  were  uniformly  without  exception. 
Considering  the  circumstances  in  which  the  country 
had  for  some  time  stood  by  being  so  largely  in- 
volved in  war,  it  was  encouraging  to  find  the  an- 
swers as  has  been  stated ;  and  seeing,  also,  how 
lamentably  the  war  spirit  prevailed  in  the  country, 
even  in  what  is  termed  the  religious  world,  and, 
more  lamentable  still,  that  the  very  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  should  bo  so  generally  found  adding 
fuel  to  the  flame — he  suggested  that  the  subject 
should  be  noticed  in  the  General  Epistle. 

A  Friend  in  the  ministry  followed  in  a  similar 
strain,  commenting  at  some  length  upon  the  utter 
incompatibility  of  war  with  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
The  fact  of  our  early  F'riends  having  promulgated 
and  practised  the  non- resisting  principle  ot°that 
religion,  was  a  proof  how  largely  they  were  en- 
dowed with  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit— all  other  religious  professors  looking  then, 
as  they  still  look,  upon  war  as  in  no  way  inconsis- 
tent with  Christianity ;  whereas,  if  the  apostolic 
exhortation,  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus,"  had  been,  and  were  now  at- 
tended to  as  it  ought,  what  outrage  would  our  holy 
religion  have  been  spared.  The  mind  which  was 
in  Christ,  we  all  know,  was  that  of  love  and  for- 
giveness, and  the  end  of  his  coming  in  the  flesh 
was  to  save  men's  lives,  and  not  to  destroy  them. 
In  this  respect,  the  superiority  of  the  views  of  our 
religious  Society  over  olher  denominations,  was 
illustrated  by  this  pacific  principle — this  essential 
and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  religion 
whose  author  is  styled  the  "  Prince  of  Peace," 
and  whose  advent  was  celebrated  by  the  angelic 
anthem — "  Glory  to  G  od  in  the  highest ;  on  earth 
peace,  goodwill  toward  men."  In  further  illus- 
tration of  the  superiority  of  that  profession,  in 
which  this  principle  of  non-resistance  is  a  conspi- 
cuous feature,  over  the  many  other  professions  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  it  was  observed  by  the 
Friend,  that  the  writing  of  a  line  in  friendship  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  would  bo  judged  to  be  a 
breaking  of  what  is  termed  the  "  Sabbath,"  by 
those  who  think  F'riends  in  darkness  and  error; 
whereas  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
men  on  that  day  is  reckoned  by  all  but  F^riends  to 
be  Christian  heroism,  instead  of  what  it  really  is, 
a  most  flagrant  breach  of  the  law  of  Christ. 

The  same  subject  was  further  enlarged  upon,  by 
some  other  Friends.  *  *  * 

The  suggestion  of  the  Friend  who  first  spoke 
was  therefore  approved  of;  and  the  clerk  made  a 
minute,  recommending  the  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  which  would  be  intrusted  with 
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the  preparation  of  the  General  Episfle — the  same 
minute  also  directing  the  representatives  to  come 
together  at  the  rising  of  this  meeting,  to  appoint 
the  committee  for  that  service. 

The  answers  to  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and 
some  other  queries,  were  also  commented  upon  at 
this  sitting  ;  but,  in  general,  less  -with  a  view  to 
any  remedy  for  our  deficiencies  being  sought  from 
the  church  in  its  collective  capacity,  than  from  the 
private  labour  of  individuals  under  religious  con- 
cern of  mind,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  for  the  welfare 
of  their  brethren. 

A  Friend  then  recurred  to  a  matter  which  had 
been  several  times,  in  preceding  years,  suggested 
as  desirable  and  necessary,  viz.,  such  au  arrange- 
ment of  the  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as 
would  profitably  shorten  its  duration,  and  increase 
rather  than  lessen  the  interest  of  the  members  in 
its  proceedings.  *  *  *  He  suggested  that  the 
arrangements  for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  should  be  referred  to  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and,  as  we  understood, 
the  preparation  of  a  summary,  to  be  substituted 
for  the  separate  answers. 

Another  Friend  went  a  greater  length,  by  de- 
siring such  committee  to  be  charged  with  a  revi- 
sion of  the  entire  queries  ;  and  certain  points  of 
information,  beyond  what  can  be  obtained  from  the 
answers,  was  also  thought  by  some  desirable,  in 
order  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state  of  our 
religious  body,  ijeveral  Friends  opposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  on  the  ground  of  avoid- 
ing precipitancy  in  our  movements ;  but  the  gene- 
ral feeding  appearing  to  favour  the  proposal,  a 
committee  of  upwards  of  twenty  Friends  was  no- 
minated;  but  the  purpose  to  be  served,  as  the 
minute  of  appointment  explicitly  states,  is  not  that 
of  altering  the  existing  discipline  of  the  Society, 
or  of  revising  the  queries,  but  simply  to  consider 
■whether  the  existing  arrangements  for  conducting 
the  Y'^early  Meetings  business  are  susceptible  of 
improvement ;  and  to  report  when  prepared,  which 
it  is  not  expected  to  be  this  year. 

The  meeting  having  now  sat  three  hours,  and 
the  Large  Committee  having  also  yet  to  meet,  it 
was  found  undesirable  to  enter  upon  any  othe 
business;  adjournment  therefore  took  place  till 
eleven  to-morrow  forenoon. 

(Tobecontinacd.) 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— News  from  Liverpool  to  Sixth  mo.  0th. 

Tlie  bill  abolishing  Ibe  property  qualific;Uion  for 
members  of  Purliaracnt,  had  passed  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
mons. U'Israeli,  in  response  to  inquiries  by  Lord  John 
Kussell,  as  to  affairs  in  China,  said  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  afford  any  fresh  information  upon  the  snbject. 
The  present  government  bad  extended  to  Lord  Elgin  the 
same  wide  discretion  given  him  by  the  former  govern- 
ment; but  they  were  not  aware  of  his  motives  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  northward  after  he  had  been  invited  by 
the  Chinese  government  to  repair  to  Canton  ;  and  what 
demands  he  had  required  from  the  Chinese  government, 
they  could  not  say. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  fleet  returned  to  Plymouth 
from  their  experimental  trip,  on  the  3d  inst.  The  e.xpe- 
rlments  In  paying  out  and  hauling  in  the  cable  in  water 
nearly  two  miles  deep,  and  much  deeper  than  it  is  any 
where  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  was  entirely 
successful,  and  the  new  machinery  is  pronounced  per- 
fect. The  operation  of  splicing  tbe  tvvo  ends  was  per- 
formed four  times,  and  the  cable  was  payed  out  at  the 
rate  of  seven  to  eight  knots  an  hour.  On  the  29th  ult., 
Professor  Hughes  worked  with  his  printing  telegraph 
machines  through  3000  miles  of  cable,  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-two  words  per  minute.  The  expedition  was  about 
to  sail  finally  from  Plymouth. 

The  government  has  chartered  twenty  additional  ships 
to  convey  troops  to  India.     Twenty-five  thousand 
are  to  be  sent  there  immeiiiately.     A  week's  later 
had  been  received  in  England,  via  Alexandria  and  the 
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from  Malta.     The  rebels  had 


Hugh  Rose  with  great  slaughter.     They  were  how- 
ever collecting  rapidly  at  Calpee,  where  they  intended 
making  another  stand  against  the  British  forces.     Nena 
b  had  attempted   to  escape  to   Central   India.     His 
retreat  has  however  been  cut  off. 

Serious  riots  had  occurred  at  Belfast.     Places  of  pub- 
;  worship  and  private  houses  had  been  attacked,  and  a 
L-onsideraide  amount  of  property  destroyed. 

Sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the  week,  49,000  bales, 
—fair  Orleans,  T|c?. ;  fair  Mobiles,  7|rf. ;  fair  Uplands, 
7  o-l6d.  The  stock  in  port  was  estimated  at  662,000 
bales,  of  which  570,000  were  American.  The  market 
for  brcadstuffs  was  declining.  All  qualities  were  in  but 
little  demand,  and  prices  still  tended  downward. 

There  had  been  an  extraordinary  and  fearful  ernptlon 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  causing  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and 
a  large  amount  of  property. 

The  insurrection  in  the  Island  of  Candia  was  increas- 
ing in  strength.  Five  other  districts  of  the  island  have 
risen  against  the  authorities. 

A  railroad  collision  had  occurred  between  Mons  and 
Menage,  Belgium,  by  which  twenty-one  persons  were 
killed,  and  fifty-two  wounded. 

The  health  of  the  King  of  Sweden  has  so  much  im- 
proved that  it  was  thought  he  would  soon  be  able  to 
resume  the  direction  of  affairs. 

The  insnrrectionarj'  movements  continue  in  Monte- 
negro. The  Russians  were  defeated  in  a  recent  battle 
with  the  Circassians. 

MEXICO. — The  condition  of  affairs  does  not  appear  to 
improve.  Anarchy  reigns  in  Sonora,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants were  suffering  terribly  from  the  predatory  inroads 
of  the  Indians.  Whole  villages  have  been  burned,  and 
the  population  murdered.  Guaymas  was  unsuccessfully' 
besieged  for  one  week  by  2000  Indians.  The  value  of 
the  imported  goods  stored  at  Vera  Cruz,  is  said  to  be 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  besides  a  large  amount  stored 
along  the  interior  routes.  The  idea  of  an  United  States 
Protectorate  meets  with  much  ridicule  in  Mexico. 

UNITED  STATES.  — According  to  a  table  published 
by  the  Washington  Union,  the  total  of  appropriations  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress  amount  to  about  $68,000,000 
Some  of  the  items  are  as  follows: — Army,  §17,145,806 
navy,  §14,508,354;  civil,  legislative,  executive  and  ju 
dicial,  Sll,691,241;  Indian  tribes,  $2,637,656;  post 
office,  $2,500,000.  To  cover  deficiencies  in  former  ap 
propriatious,  $10,045,699.  The  ocean  mail  steamshii 
bill  appropriates  $346,500  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mails  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  with  a  proviso  that 
there  be  paid  therefrom  so  much  as  may  be  required  to 
procure  their  transportation  on  such  days  as  the  Collins 
line  may  fail  to  take  them  from  New  York.  After  th( 
adjournment  of  Congress,  the  Senate  held  a  short  extra 
session  on  the  call  of  the  President.  He  submitted  se- 
veral treaties  with  Indian  tribes  for  their  approval,  but 
they  declined  acting  upon  them  at  that  time.  On  motion 
of  Mason,  of  Virginia,  the  resolutions  in  relation  to  the 
British  aggressions  were  taken  up  and  unanimously 
adopted.  A  number  of  nominations  submitted  by  tbe 
President,  were  approved.  During  the  session  just  ended. 
Congress  passed  fifty-two  general  acts,  twenty-six  joint 
resolutions  and  a  great  number  of  private  bills  for  the 
relief  of  individuals. 

Ulah. — L.ater  accounts  from  Salt  Lake  confirm  the 
statement  that  the  great  body  of  the  Mormons  were 
leaving  the  vailey,  and  moving  southwards.  About 
seventy  Mormon  families  had  arrived  at  Camp  Scott, 
and  applied  for  protection,  which  was  freely  given.  The 
troops  for  two  weeks  had  been  on  short  allowance,  but 
supplies  had  arrived  in  the  vicinity.  Capt.  Marcy's 
train  was  within  about  two  hundred  miles  of  Fort 
Bridger. 

The  Floods  in  the  West. — The  late  heavy  rains  have 
caused  great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  property,  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  especially.  All  the  great  streams 
which  drain  the  interior  basin,  from  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  have  been  swollen 
beyond  bounds,  and  overflowed  the  country.  All  the 
river  bottoms  have  suffered  in  losses  of  property,  and  a 
number  of  the  towns  built  upon  lowlands  are  surrounded 
with  water.  A  despatch, dated  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Sixth  mo. 
18th,  says,  the  Great  Yazoo  Pass  gave  way  last  night, 
and  the  channel  is  now  over  thirty  yards  wide,  and  ra- 
pidly increasing  in  width.  The  water  in  the  Mississippi 
has,  in  consequence,  fallen  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  is  rush- 
ing with  terrific  force  through  the  opening,  felling  all  the 
trees  in  its  course.  It  will  deluge  the  whole  Yazoo  valley 
The  overflows  of  the  cotton  lands  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
which  have  been  in  progress  for  some  time  past,  are  uom 
regarded  as  very  serious,  and  likely  to  have  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  total  crop.  The  city  of  Cairo  a 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  is  report 
been  defeated  by  ed  to  be  nearly  destroyed  by  the  inundation.     The  farm- 


ers on  the  Wabash   bottoms  have  given  up  all  idea 

anting  any  corn  this  season.  They  intend  to  crop  th( 
lands  with  potatoes  and  turnips,  when  the  flood  subside 
On  the  18th,  the  Miami  bottoms  were  free  of  water,  ai 
corn  planting  had  commenced. 

iVew   York. — Mortality  last  week,  350. 

Pitiladelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  213. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Leviathan  Steamship. — The  Lo 
don  Times  says,  that  the  company- •' propose  to  rai 
£220,000  required  for  the  completion  of  the  Leviatha 
by  granting  annuities  of  £5,  terminable  in  eight  yea. 
for  a  payment  of  £20.  They  have  also  decided  that  t 
vessel  shall  be  permanently  employed  in  the  traflic  t 
tween  England  and  America." 

The  Heat  in  Australia. — A  letter,  dated  Adelaii 
Australia,  Second  mo.  18th,  1858,  says,  "We  have  h 
ten  days  and  nights  of  the  hottest  weather  remember 
for  several  years  past.  The  heat  at  noon  in  the  she. 
was  136°  to  146°,  according  to  situation,  and  during  t 
night  it  was  never  less  than  94°  to  106°  in  doors." 
number  of  persons  had  died  from  sun  stroke. 

Slave  Property  in  Mississippi.  —  A  Mississippi  pap 
says  that  the  numlier  of  taxable  slaves  in  Mississippi 
368,182,  an  increase  on  1 856  of  18,450.  If  the  avera 
value  of  the  slaves  is  estimated  at  $600  each,  the  toi 
would  be  $220,909,200. 

The  Crops.— Ihn  crops  of  the  South,  from  Virgin 
down  to  Louisiana,  are  spoken  of  in  our  exchanges 
being  remarkably  good.  Corn  and  cotton  are  report 
as  excellent.  In  the  north  and  west,  the  floods  ha 
damaged  the  crops  considerably,  but  this  only  along  t 
water-courses. 

Effects  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. — Herrings,  for  %vhi 
the  Potomac  has  ever  been  famed,  are  now  brought  ii 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  large  quantities,  from 
Johns,  N.  B.,  and  other  ports  in  the  British  proviuc 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty. 

Humboldt,  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  friend  in  Bost( 
says  that  his  physical  strength  is  slowly  declining,  I 
that  he  still  works,  chiefly  at  night,  and  can  stand 
an  hour  without  fatigue.  He  is  in  his  89th  year.  The  fi 
volume  of  "  Cosmos"  is  going  through  the  press. 

Western  Cities. — Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  otl 
western  cities  are  overrun  with  labourers  and  mechan 
who  are  unable  to  find  employment.  Wages  are  v( 
low.  The  Chicago  Democrat  says  that  at  fifty  cents  ) 
day  the  city  will  be  overwhelmed  with  applications 
labour. 

The  Explosion  of  the  Steamboat  Pennsylvania,  on  ( 
Mississippi,  was  attended  with  a  more  fearful  sacrifice 
human  life  than  was  at  first  reported.  Nearly  two  hr 
dred  lives  were  lost,  beside  a  great  number  scalded 
otherwise  injured. 
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THE  MORAL  ALMANAC  for  1859  is  nowpublishl 
and  for  sale  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  304  Arch  street,  P(; 
ladelphia. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Re; 
ing  School.     Application  may  be  made  to  either  of 
under-named  friends,  viz. : 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14th.,  1858. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Shcppard  Legacy  desire  to  engag 
Female  Teacher  as  Principal,  for  the  Girls'  School  (( 
loured)  on  Randolph  street ;  her  services,  to  commei 
on  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  next.  Applications  in  w 
ing  with  references  as  to  qualifications,  &c.,  may  be  i 
dressed  for  one  month  to 

Joseph  E.  Maule,  No.  458  Franklin  street. 
William  Kissey,  No.  469  Marshall  street. 
Philad.,  Sixth  month  11th,  1858. 


Married,  Sixth  month  8th,  1858,  nt  Friends'  Meelijii 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Noble  streets,  James  M.  Corse,  m. 
to  Jane  P.,  daughter  of  Jacob  R.  and  Abigail  P.  Elfr( 
all  of  Philadelphia. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELEOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  tbe  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Original  and  Present  State  of  Man, 

(Continued  froin  page  3G0.) 

By  this  representation,  which  contains  a  brief 
ad  comprehensive  delineation  of  the  work  of  the 

iv-birth,  the  apostle  shows  to  such  as  are  young 

the  faith,  what  different  states  they  have  to  pass 
irough  in  that  preparatory  travel ;  and  also  re- 
inds  the  regenerate  of  what  they  have  witnessed, 
I  the  lines  of  his  own  experience.  He  describes 
le  various  steps,  and  principal  leadings  of  the 
oly  Spirit,  till  by  its  effectual  operation  the  soul 

rendered  a  new  creature,  and  introduced  into 
e  kingdom  of  God ;  which  being  inward  and  spi- 
tual,  is  entered  by  an  inward  and  spiritual  way. 
ience  it  is  clear,  a  man  may  acquire  all  the  learn- 
g,  and  receive  all  the  degrees  that  schools  and 
lieges  can  bestow,  with  all  the  authority  men  can 
ford  him,  and  may  be  strict  in  the  practice  of  all 
eforms  and  exteriors  of  religion  ;  and  yet  remain 
e  natural  man  still.  These  can  bring  him 
iarer  to  true  regeneration,  than  he  was  the  mo- 
ent  of  his  birth  ;  for  the  new-birth  is  the  work  of 
e  Holy  Spirit  only.  Nothing  but  the  spirit  of 
liness  can  make  a  man  holy ;  for  nothing  can 
mmunicate  what  it  hath  not.  Nothing  ca°n  set 
3n  free  from  the  power  of  sin  and  its  wages, 
ath,  but  the  law  or  power  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
irist  Jesus,  individually  administered.  This, 
lich  turneth  sinners  into  saints  by  a  real  purga- 
n,  and  renders  them,  as  to  their  inward  state, 
w  creatures,  remains  to  be  their  light  and  leader, 
d  the  primary  guide  of  their  life  and  conduct, 
■  its  immediate  manifestations  in  the  heart; 
lereby  it  frequently  brings  Scripture-truths  to 
;ir  remembrance,  and  opens  the  sense  of  them 
afitably  to  their  understandings,  at  the  same  time 
luencing  the  mind  to  a  practice  answerable. 
Evident  as  it  is,  that  the  apostle,  in  the  forc- 
ing Scriptures,  describes  divers  changes  of  con- 
.ion,  which,  through  the  operation  and  effect  of 
3  Holy  Spirit,  he  had  certainly  known  and  sen- 
ly  felt ;  yet  some  have  appeared,  even  amongst 
!  leaders  of  the  people,  who  acknowledge,  "  The 
luence  of  God's  Spirit  enables  us  to  render  him 

acceptable  service,"  but  assert,  that  it  is  in  a 
y  imperceptible  to  us ;  that  the  sacred  writings 
i  utterly  silent  concerning  any  sensible  deraon- 
ations  of  its  workings  within  us  ;  that  they  can- 
I  be  distinguished  from  the  efforts  of  our  own 


reason  ;  that  all  pretences  to  it  are  suggested  by  an 
enthusiastic  or  distempered  fancy;  and  that  there 
never  was  a  christian  with  a  cool  head,  and  a  sound 
judgment,  that  in  any  instance  of  a  change  of  life, 
would  presume  to  say,  which  part  of  his  reforma- 
tion was  owing  to  Divine  help. 

The  truly  sound  reformed  christian  knows  and 
acknowledges,  every  part  of  his  reformation  is  ow- 
ing to  Divine  help ;  and  whoever  propagate  the 
above-cited  anti-scriptural  doctrine,  demonstrate 
their  ignorance  of  true  regeneration,  and  that  their 
wisdom  is  but  the  superficial  wisdom  of  words; 
which  can  only  enable  them  to  make  a  show  of 
knowledge,  by  talking  about  the  things  of  God, 
without  any  right  understanding  of  them.  The 
pomp  of  science,  and  the  flourish  of  eloquence, 
have  no  more  alliance  to  truth  than  the  pride  of 
life.  They  belong  to  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  by 
which  God  is  not  to  be  known  ;  "  For  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God,  nor  the  things  of  God." 
(I  Cor.  i.  21  ;  ibid.  ii.  11.)  All  the  knowledge  of 
the  natural  man,  the  man  whose  nature  remains 
unchanged,  whether  called  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Chris- 
tian, and  whether  it  be  styled  philosophy  or  di- 
vinity, is  but  the  ineffectual  ideal  wisdom  of  this 
world  :  the  vaunting  head-knowledge.  It  is  not 
the  wisdom  from  above,  by  which  alone  God  and 
the  things  of  God  are  to  be  known,  that  is,  expe- 
rienced. These  are  out  of  the  reach  of  arts,  lan- 
guages, and  sciences  ;  and  are  discovered  only  by 
the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the 
heart.  "  In  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge."  (Col.  ii.  3.)  Yet  though  the 
world,  by  all  its  admired  and  celebrated  wisdom 
knows  not  God,  there  is  a  wisdom  communicated 
by  which  he  is  known.  "For  God,"  saith  holy 
writ,  "  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face"  or  inward  appearance  "  of  Jesus  Christ 
(2  Cor.  iv.  6,  7.)  The  apostle  adds,  "  We  have 
this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels;"  we  enjoy  it  now 
whilst  in  these  bodies  of  clay,  "  that  the  excellency 
of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us." 

This  luminous  and  excellent  power  operates  upon 
the  humble  thankful  acceptor,  so  as  to  open  an 
understanding  of  what  he  reads,  both  in  Scripture 
and  other  experimental  writings  ;  often  giving  him 
to  feel  that  concerning  which  he  reads,  and  ren- 
dering it  of  improving  effect  to  hira.  But  he  who 
rejects  the  means  can  never  attain  the  end.  He 
who  refuses  or  flies  from  the  light  of  life,  when  it 
offers  itself  to  him  by  reproof  and  conviction ;  not 
believing  it  to  be  of  God,  nor  receiving  it  as  such, 
stops  its  operation,  prevents  it  from  opening  itself 
to  him,  and  enlarging  in  him.  For  the  unbelieving 
heart  shuts  up  its  own  way,  (Mat.  xiii.  58 ;  Mark 
5,  6,)  and  therefore  remains  insensible  of  the 
internal  power  of  the  Saviour. 

What  man  upon  earth  can  say,  he  has  not  had 
convictions  ?  Or,  that  he  has  had  them  without 
any  sense  of  them  ?  Who  could  have  a  sense  of 
them,  and  not  distinguish  it  from  the  efforts  of  his 
own  reason  ;  not  distinguish  the  reprover  from  the 
proved  ?  Unfclt  convictions  are  impossibilities. 
In  what  manner  is  the  work  of  renovation  known, 
ithout  any  perception  of  it  in  its  progress  ?     Did 


the  apostle  Paul  so  pathetically  describe  the  pain- 
ful states  he  had  travelled  through,  and  the  oppo- 
site powers  engaged  within  him,  without  ever  hav- 
ing a  certain  sense  of  them  ?  Or  is  the  coolness  of 
his  head,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  now 
to  be  arraigned  ;  and  are  his  christian  experiences 
to  be  treated  only  as  the  issues  of  an  enthusiastic 
or  distempered  fancy  ? 

How  could  any  witness  repentance  unto  life,  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  the  times  of  refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  without  an  inward  sense 
of  them  ?  Were  all  the  cries,  the  pantings  and 
thirstings  after  the  Divine  presence,  uttered  by  the 
sacred  writers,  without  a  sense  of  that  want ;  and 
were  all  their  triumphant  rejoicings  in  the  consola- 
tion of  his  presence,  expressed  under  a  total  insen- 
sibility of  it  ?  Were  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  unfelt  by 
those  who  enjoyed  them  ?  Who  can  aflfirm  these 
absurdities  ?  Where  can  such  blind  leaders  bring 
their  blind  followers  to  ?  Those  who  turn  their 
backs  on  the  light  must  walk  in  darkness.  It  is 
the  sole  property  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  light  of 
men,  to  make  true  discoveries  to  the  mind,  both 
respecting  itself  and  everything  else  that  concerns 
it.  Hence  he  is  rightly  styled  the  Sun  of  richte- 
ousness ;  the  same  thing  to  the  soul  of  man,  that 
the  sun  in  the  firmament  is  to  his  body.  The  one 
is  the  light  without,  the  other  the  light  within  : 
and  therefore  is  properly  so  denominated. 

It  is  the  unbelieving  unrenewed  man,  unac- 
quainted with  the  effectual  operation  of  this  hea- 
enly  principle,  that  unwittingly  rejects  and  dis- 
parages it,  and  thereby  contributes  to  keep  both 
himself  and  others  in  blindness  concerning  it,  and 
prejudice  against  it.  "The  natural  man,"  saith 
the  apostle,  "  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither 
can  he  know  them,  because  they  arc  spiritually 
discerned."  (1  Cor.  ii.  14.) 

What !  saith  the  mighty  man  of  reason,  must  I 
put  out  my  eyes  in  order  to  see  ?  Must  I  lay  aside 
and  renounce  my  reason,  to  obtain  a  better  under- 
standing? It  is  impossible,  absurd,  and  preposte- 
rous. Very  true,  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  no 
such  absurdity  is  required.  It  is  neither  right  rea- 
son, nor  the  proper  use  of  man's  reason,  that  is 
objected  to  and  advised  against.  For  right  rea.son 
is  truth,  and  is  ever  correspondent  with  the  inward 
motions  of  the  spirit  of  truth  ;  and  man's  rational 
faculty  is  what  renders  him  capable  of  receiving 
Divine  influence  and  instruction,  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  he  could  be  a  fit  subject 
for  it ;  and  were  his  reason  in  such  a  perfect  state 
as  to  merit  the  name  of  right  reason,  he  would  not 
stand  in  such  absolute  need  of  it.  But  it  evidently 
appears,  from  the  various  biasses  and  preposses- 
sions men  are  generally  under,  the  weakness  and 
mutability  of  their  understandings,  and  the  innu- 
merable and  irreconcilable  differences  amongst 
them,  especially  the  karned  and  leading  part  of 
mankind,  that  human  reason  is  far  from  being 
always  agreeable  to  right  reason,  which  is  un- 
changeably true.  What  is  cautioned  against  there- 
fore, is  the  setting  up  human  reason  above  its  due 
place  in  religion,  making  it  the  leader  instead  of 
the  follower  of  revelation,  the  teacher  instead  of 
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the  learner ;  and  esteeming  it  vested  with  a  kind  of 
self-sufficiency,  independent  of  the  direction  and 
help  of  God's  Holy  Jspirit. 

We  are  nut  required  to  lay  aside  ourunderstand- 
'wa  either  in  order  to,  or  under  the  influences  of 
the  Spirit ;  but,  as  prudent  and  docile  scholars,  to 
submit  them  to  the  necessary  instruction  and  im- 
provement of  that  infallible  Master  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  knowledge,  who  is  the  universal  teacher 
of  his  people;  (Isa.  liv.  13;  Jer.  ssxi.  34;  John 
vi.  45;  Heb.  viii.  10,11,  and  x.  16;)  that  we  may 
be  enabled  rightly  to  obey  and  worship  him  with 
the  spirit,  and  with  the  understanding  also.  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  15.)  The  Spirit  of  God  and  a  right  under- 
standing roust  infallibly  concur. 

As  the  light  of  the  sun  is  so  agreeably  dispensed 
by  the  sovereign  wisdom,  that  it  doth  not  put  out 
or  blind  men's  eyes,  but  assists  to  the  proper  use  of 
them  ;  so  the  Divine  illumination  and  influence  is 
administered  by  the  same  wisdom,  in  such  due  de- 
grees, that  it  neither  banishes  man's  reason,  nor 
deprives  it  of  its  utility  ;  but  restores  it  to  its  full 
and  proper  use  in  religion,  by  dispelling  the  fogs 
of  prejudice  and  passion,  giving  it  a  clear  sense  of 
duty,  and  furnishing  ability  to  perform  it.  The 
holy  men  of  God  were  not  deprived  of  their  under- 
standings, when  they  spoke  and  wrote  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  (1  Peter  i.  21,)  but 
found  them  illuminated  and  highly  improved  by  it. 
They  were  not  used  by  the  Spirit  as  senseless  ma- 
chines, nor  remained  as  vegetables,  imperceptive 
of  the  virtue  arising  in,  and  enlarging  them.  Their 
faculties  were  brightened,  and  raised  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  usefulness,  than  could  ever  have  been 
reached  by  them  whilst  unassisted  by  the  power  of 
Divine  grace.  With  good  reason,  therefore,  hath 
one  of  the  inspired  writers  given  this  necessary 
exhortation  ;  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understand- 
ing." (Prov.  iii.  5.)  ±S.ni  he  further  saith,  "  He 
that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart,  is  a  fool."  (Ibid, 
xxviii.  26.) 

(To  be  continoedO 
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(Coutinued  from  piige  334.) 

A  party,  who  assumed  the  rank  of  officers  in  the 
rebel  army,  came  to  our  house  one  day,  and  directed 
to  have  dinner  prepared  immediately.  On  my 
mother's  requesting  the  servant  to  lay  the  tables  in 
the  hall,  they  indignantly  a.sked,  "  Is  it  there  you 
are  going  to  give  us  our  dinner  ?  Show  us  into  the 
best  parlour  in  the  house."  But  on  my  mother 
assuring  them  that  she  had  seen  noblemen  sittin;^ 
in  that  hall,  they  became  calm  and  satisfied.  They 
then  asked  for  spirits  and  wine,  saying  they  would 
have  some  ;  and  when  my  mother  told  them  that 
there  were  none  in  the  house,  they  were  greatly  ir- 
ritated, still  saying  they  must  have  some.  On  be- 
ing spoken  to  by  my  mother  in  the  singular  number, 
they  desired  her  not  to  say  thee  and  thou  to  them, 
as  if  she  were  speaking  to  a  dog ;  and  on  her  again 
saying  thou  to  one  of  them,  he  flourished  his  sword 
over  her  head,  and  said,  haughtily,  "  No  more  of 
your  theeing  and  thouing  to  me."  They  ate  their 
dinner,  however,  and  went  off  peaceably. 

We  were  now  informed  that  orders  had  been 
given  to  take  my  dear  father's  life,  and  my  mother 
■was  most  particular  in  keeping  us  all  close  together 
around  him,  saying  that  if  it  were  permitted  that 
our  lives  should  be  taken,  we  might  be  enabled  to 
support  and  encourage  each  other,  or  else  all  go 
together  !  One  day,  about  noon,  a  large  company 
appeared  on  the  lawn,  carrying  a  black  flag,  which 
we  well  knew  to  be  the  signal  for  death.     My  dear 


father  advanced  to  meet  them  as  usual,  with  his 
open,  benevolent  countenance,  and  my  mother, 
turning  to  me,  said,  with  her  sweet  placid  smile. 
Perhaps  my  stiff  stays  may  prevent  my  dying 
easily."  On  which  the  Roman  Catholic  who  had 
taken  refuge  with  us,  said,  "  Have  faith  in  God, 
madam ;  f  hope  they  will  not  hurt  yoic :"  she 
quickly  pushed  forward  and  joined  my  dear  father, 
who  was  surrounded  by  a  large  party.  He  ob- 
served to  them,  he  feared  they  might  injure  each 
other,  as  their  muskets  were  prepared  for  firing ; 
when  one  of  them  replied,  "  Let  those  who  are 
afraid  keep  out  of  the  way."  My  mother  distinct- 
ly heard  one  of  them  say,  "  Why  don't  you  be- 
gin!" and  each  seemed  looking  to  the  other  to 
commence  the  work  of  death.  Some  of  them  pre- 
tly  muttered,  "  We  cannot."  j^t  this  critical 
moment  some  women  came  in  great  agitation 
through  the  crowd,  clinging  to  their  husbands, 
and  dragging  them  away.  Thus  a  higher  Power 
evidently  appeared  to  frustrate  the  intentions  of 
the  murderers,  and  my  beloved  father  was  again 
graciously  delivered.  One  man  said  there  was 
'no  use  in  taking  Mr.GofF's  life;"  but  his  two  sons, 
f  there,  should  soon  be  killed,  and  then  the  estate 
would  be  theirs. 

One  morning  a  most  outrageous  party  advanced 
towards  the  house,  yelling  ancTroaring  like  savages, 
evidently  with  some  wicked  design ;  but  two  young 
men  who  looked  serious  again  interposed  in  our  be- 
half, and  would  not  allow  them  to  enter.  Thus 
were  the  words  of  David  fulfilled  : — "  The  wrath 
of  man  shall  praise  thee;  the  remainder  of  wrath 
thou  wilt  restrain." 

A  young  man,  who,  with  his  mother,  kept 
ighbouring  public-house,  used  at  that  time  often 
to  walk  into  our  drawing-room,  lay  his  sword 
the  table,  and  amuse  me  and  my  young  cousin  by 
iving  us  his  finely  decorated  hat  to  admire.  One 
afternoon  he  tried  to  prevail  on  us  two  to  go  with 
him  to  the  camp,  saying,  it  was  an  interesting  sight 
such  as  we  might  never  have  an  opportunity  again 
to  see.  We  were  then  sixteen  and  fourteen  years 
of  age ;  and  on  my  saying  I  did  not  think  my 
mother  would  permit  us  to  go,  he  desired  us  not  to 
tell  her,  and  promised  to  bring  us  safely  back. 
My  mother,  ever  watchful,  was  at  this  moment 
crossing  the  hall ;  and  seeing  us  together,  she  came 
forward  and  inquired  what  he  was  saying.  When 
we  told  her,  she  asked  him  how  he  dared  to  re- 
quest the  children  to  go  to  such  a  place  'i  She 
then  reasoned  with  us  on  the  impropriety  of  lis- 
tening to  such  invitations,  saying,  she  should 
never  have  expected  to  see  us  again  if  we  had 
once  gone. 

Three  or  four  hundred  English  troops,  accom- 
panied by  Hompesch's  German  hussars,  at  length 
landed  at  Duncannou  Fort ;  this  was  announced 
by  the  firing  of  cannon  early  in  the  morning.  On 
my  mother's  entering  my  room,  I  expressed  much 
pleasure  at  the  intelligence,  when  she  replied. 
My  dear,  we  must  rejoice  with  trembling ;  having 
much  to  dread  from  their  being  strangers,  and 
we  know  not  what  may  be  permitted  ;  we  have 
only  to  place  our  trust  and  confidence  in  Him  who 
hath  hitherto  preserved  us!"  This  little  army 
formed  an  encampment  on  my  late  uncle  Cassar 
Satton's  lawn  at  Longgrague,  about  two  miles  from 
us.  The  next  day,  whilst  we  were  sitting  at  din- 
ner, one  of  the  servants  said  the  rebel  forces  were 
coming  from  Wexford  in  thousands,  intending  to 
surround  the  English  encampment.  The  royal 
troops,  commanded  by  General  Moore,  having  had 
previous  information,  were,  however,  on  the  alert, 
and  met  them  on  the  road  near  our  house.  We 
counted  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon  belonging  to 
the  rebels,  which  passed  our  entrance.     A  dread- 


ful scene,  partly  in  our  view,  was  now  enacted,  am 
lasted  for  three  hours;  the  firing  was  awful !  Hav 
ing  closed  the  doors  and  windows  in  the  lower  par 
of  the  house  as  much  as  possible,  we  all  retired  t 
an  upper  room,  and  there  remained  in  a  state  c 
fearlul  suspense.  It  was  a  terrible  sight,  and  deep 
ly  afi'ected  us,  the  cannon  balls  falling  thickly  abou 
the  house.  On  one  of  my  sisters  raising  the  win 
dow  to  look  out,  a  ball  whizzed  by  her  head  ; 
this,  with  many  others,  we  afterwards  found.  A 
length,  seeing  the  poor  deluded  people  running 
all  directions,  we  learned  that  they  were  routed. 

Two'soon  came  to  the  house  to  have  their  wound 
dressed,  which  my  sister  Arabella  did  as  well 
she  could  ;  one  had  a  ball  in  the  cap  of  his  kne( 
and  both  bled  profusely  :  they  expressed  muc 
thankfulness,  and  hoped,  they  might  soon  be  abl 
again  to  fight  for  their  freedom.  A  fine  youn 
man  coming,  who  had  received  a  severe  wound  i 
his  side  and  shoulder,  my  dear  mother  used  mear  1 
to  relieve  him,  and  dressed  him  comfortably  " 
clean  linen,  while  he  frequently  exclaimed,  "  Dc  t 
ma'am,  try  to  stop  the  blood.  I  don't  mind  th 
pain,  so  that  I  may  but  fight  for  my  liberty."  Ob 
serving  him  iu  danger  from  the  great  injury,  sh 
spoke  to  him  in  a  very  serious  strain,  and  also  rf 
commended  his  going  to  the  Wexford  Infirmar 
We  heard  afterwards  that  he  died  on  the  way 
few  hours  after  he  left  us.  This  battle  was  ; 
Goff's  Bridge,  on  the  2Uth  of  Sixth  month.  Sev^ 
ral  hundreds  of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  butni 
many  of  the  military. 

Soon   after  the  firing  had  ceased,  we  observe 
two  of  the  cavalry  moving  slowly  and  suspicious! 
up  our  avenue ;  on  which  my  father  went  down 
the  hall  door,  and  advanced  with  a  smiling  com 
tenance  and  extended  arms  to  meet  them.     On 
who  was  a  German,  at  once  embraced  him,  sayin, 
in  broken  English,  "  You  be  Friend — no  enemy,  r  J 
enemy  ;   and  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace  ;   add' 
"  We  have  Friends  in  Germany."     We  got  thei 
eggs,  milk,  bread,  &c.,  to  refresh  them,   after  tl '' 
excessive  fatigue  and  excitement  which  it  was  ol 
vious  they  had  suffered. 

The  evening  before  this  engagement,  one  of  a 
sisters,  passing  through  the  servants'  hall,  observe 
the  coachman  leaning  on  his  arm,  apparently  muc 
distressed.     When  she  requested  to  know  the  cans  k 
he  hesitated  and  said  he  could  not  tell  her ;  but  c  "■ 
her  entreating  him,  and  adding  that  she  should  lil " 
to  know  the  worst,   he   said   that  he   had  heard 
planned  at  the  camp,  that,  if  they  conquered  tl 
royalists,  we  were  all  to  be  murdered,  and  the  gen 
rals  were  to  take  possession  of  our  house.     He  th' 
added,  weeping,  "  Oh,  our  plans  are  too  wicked  f  " 
the  Lord  to  prosper  them  !"     My  sister  remarb" 
that  we  trusted  in  a  Power  stronger  than  man,  ai 
able  to  protect  us  in  the  midst  of  danger ;  or 
that  effect. 

During  the  night  following  this  battle,  our  hou  "j 
was  surrounded  by  Hompesch's  cavalry,  who  sle  * 
on  the  lawn  wrapped  up  in  their  grey  coats.     T 
next  morning  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  officers  brea  " 
fasted  with  us,  and  told  us  that  we  had  had  a  maf ' 
vellous  escape   on  the   previous  day;  the  cann 
having  been  placed   on  the  bridge,  and  point 
against  the    house   to  batter  it  down;  even  t 
match  was  lighted,  when  a  gentleman,  who  knif' 
my  father  and  us,  came  forward,  and  told  them  t  * 
house  was  "  inhabited  by  a  loyal  Quaker  and 
family."     They  had  previously  supposed  it  n 
be  a  rendezvous  of  rebels,  and  feared,  from 
commanding  position,  that  they  themselves  mij  * 
have  been  fired  upon  from  it.     Some  of  the  o 
cers,   being  refreshed   by  their  meal,    even  st  "f 
tears  when  they  reflected  on  the  danger  we  1 '' 
been  in. 
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My  cousins  KicbarJ  and  Ann  GofF  of  Hope 
ield,  near  Iloretown,  liad  been  observed  by  "  th( 
United  Men"  to  persevere  in  walking  to  Forrest 
Meeting,  whilst  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  re 
)elliou ;  and  were  apprised  that,  if  they  continued 
his  practice,  and  refused  to  unite  in  the  Roman 
jatholic  forms  of  worship,  they  should  be  put  to 
leath,  and  their  house  burned.  This  threat  brought 
hem  under  deep  mental  exercise,  accompanied  with 
isrvent  prayers  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  come 

0  a  right  decision  ;  and,  collecting  their  large  family 
ogether,  in  humble  confidence  that  best  direction 
night  be  mercifully  afforded,  after  a  season  of  so- 
emn  retirement,  they  laid  the  matter  before  their 
hildren.  On  this  memorable  occasion,  the  noble 
,nd  intrepid  language  of  Fade  Goflf,  their  eldest 
on,  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  is  worthy 
■f  being  recorded.  "  Father,"  said  he,  "  rejoice 
hat  we  are  found  worthy  to  suffer."  His  parents 
i-ere  deeply  affected,  and  their  minds  became 
aueh  strengthened,  that  next  morning,  rising  befo 
iaybreak,  they  all  proceeded  to  the  meeting,  and 
lere  enabled  to  continue  to  attend  Divine  worship 
without  molestation ;  expressing  thankfulness  ii 
ius  being  permitted  to  accomplish  what  they  con 
idered  their  religious  duty. 

1  David  Sands  and  his  companion  attended  that 
jieeting,  and,  returning  to  Horetown,  were  joyfully 

iceived  by  us :  my  dear  mother  saying  that  hi: 
isit  reminded  her  of  the  good  Samaritan  pouring 
'1  into  our  wounded  minds.  The  three  families 
ow  occupying  our  house  all  assembled  with  him 
n  this  solemn  occasion,  and  his  communication 
truly  impressive  and  consoling,  inducing  ten 
erness  in  all  present.  He  first  alluded  to  the  deep 
ials  we  had  suffered ;  then  to  the  infinite  mercy 
hich  had  brought  the  family  through  them  ;  and 
fterwards  offered  a  solemn  tribute  of  thanksgivin; 
nd  praise  to  the  great  Preserver  of  men,  whos 
3wer  had  been  so  remarkably  displayed  for  our 
rotection,  when  surrounded  by  danger  on  every 
and.  It  was  indeed  a  memorable  visit,  for  which 
lankfulness  prevailed  to  Him  from  whom  all  con 
)lation  is  derived.  The  Roman  Catholic  family 
ad  never  before  heard  these  plain  truths  so  de 
ared,  nor  witnessed  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but 
ley  all  united  in  prayer  on  their  knees,  and 
lother  said,  "  I  never  heard  such  a  minister  as 
lat  gentleman:  he  must  be  an  angel  from  Heaven 
nt  to  you !"' 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  "  household  of  faith"  has  its  many  concerns, 
id  not  the  least  of  these  are  its  sorrows.  These 
•e  the  lot  of  all ;  and  there  is  no  member  of  the 
rasehold,  but  has  his  share  in  these,  either  in  per 
nal   suffering,  or  in  helping  to  bear  the  burden 

others.  *  *  But  though  standing  afar  of 
om  the  saints,  and  unable  to  mingle  its  syuipa 
ies  with  theirs,  still  the  ivorld  has  sorrows  of  it, 
rn,  deep  and  many.  To  grieve,  and  yet  have  no 
mforter;  to  be  wounded,  and  yet  have  no  heale: 

be  weary,  and  yet  know  no  resting-place ;   this 

the  world's  hard  lot.  Wretched  as  it  is,  they 
:t  prefer  it  to  the  friendship  of  Him,  with  whom 
eir  heart  is  at  enmity,  and  whose  presence  is  to 
em  all  gloom  and  terror.  Yet  he  continues  to 
treat  them.  He  does  not  let  them  alone.  The 
many  sorrows"  which  compass  them  about,  are 
3  many  messages  of  grace,  his  unwearied  knock- 
gs  at  their  fast-closed  door.  He  writes  "  vanity" 
>on  the  creature,  "  weariness  and  vexation"  upon 
rth's  best  delights,  that  men  may  not  place  their 
nfidenee  in  these.  *  *  Oh,  that  a  weary, 
oken-hearted  world  would  learn  these  lessons  of 
ace  i  Oh,  that  they  would  taste  and  see  that 
)d  is  good.     Let  them  but  come  home  to  him. 


He  will  not  mock  them  with  shadows,  nor  feed  thi 
upon  husks.     *     *     Let  the  world,  however,  i 
gard  God's  dealings  with  them   as   they  may  :  let 
not  ''  the  children"  despise  the   chastening  of  the 
Lord,  nor  faint  when  they  are  rebuked  of  him 
II.  Bonar. 


For  "  Tlic  I'rii'n 

Ou  the  Position  of  Frieiitls  iu  the  World,    part 
larly  in  relation  to  tlic  War-Spirit. 

There  recently  appeared  in  the  British  Friend, 
an  offer  of  a  sum  of  £150  in  two  premiums  for  the 
two  best  essays  on  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  num- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  successful 
essays  (it  is  presumed)  to  be  publi,:ihed.* 

This  decline  in  numbers,  which  contrasts  so 
painfully  with  the  anticipations  of  the  primitive 
fathers  of  the  society,  is  a  subject  which  interests 
us  all,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  little  good  can  arise 
from  the  publication  of  the  essays,  even  if  they 
should  be  written  in  a  right  spirit,  and  not  a  mer- 
cenary one,  as  the  trutlt  on  the  subject  could  be 
fully  stated  only  by  one  who  should  differ  from 
the  giver  of  the  premiums  and  judge  of  the  essays, 
in  being  a  thorough  believer  iu  our  doctrines,  and 
in  their  identity  with  original  Christianity. 

Many  of  our  members  at  the  present  day,  (while 
remaining  within  the  fold  from  the  bias  of  educa- 
tion and  the  strong  dislike  to  change  of  any  kind 
in  this  respect,  common  to  most,)  are  found  to  look 
upon  the  doctrines  and  religious  status  of  other  rel' 
gious  bodies  as  quite  equal  or  better  than  those  which 
obtain  in  that  society,  of  which  they  remain  nominally 
members,  and  this  sentiment  is  especially  prevalent 
and  noticeable  in  England,  where  the  successors  of 
those  who  first  raised  our  testimonies  as  the  standard 
of  a  change,  (or  rather  restoration,)  of  the  religi 
of  the  world,  fraternise  entirely  in  'pkilaiithropic 
and  religious  movements  with  the  professors  of  th 
doctrines  that  their  forefathers  contended  with  as 
diseased  and  fallen  Christianity,  which  it  was  tiielr 
high  mission  to  restore  to  its  purity.  In  this  land 
also,  there  are  few  who  seem  to  remember  or  even 
to  believe  in  the  original  mission  and  ultimate  da 
tiiuj  of  our  church,  namely,  ivarfarc  against  the 
corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  the  restoration 
its  'purity.  Yet  no  man  can  be  a  sincere  member 
of  any  christian  denomination,  who  does  not  ear- 
nestly believe  its  doctrines  to  be  the  07ily  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  this  was  most  emphatically  the  belief 
of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  re 
gard  to  its  doctrines ;  and  a  comparison  with  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  other  sects  renders  this 
truth  as  palpably  evident  at  the  present  day  as  it 
was  then. 

To  say  that  there  can  be  more  than  one  Chris- 
tianity is  as  obviously  false  as  to  say  that  Christ  is 
divided.  (1  Cor.  i.  13.)  That  -which  has  caused 
the  decline  iu  numbers  in  our  Society  is,  then,  the 
same  that  caused  the  original  degeneracy  in  the 
christian  cliurch,  (though  operating,  for  reasons 
presently  to  be  shown,  iu  a  different  way,)  namely, 
indifferency  to  the  mission  and  extension  of  the 
church,  and  through  individual  unfaithfulness  the 
consequent  spread  of  the  worldly  spirit. 

The  worldly  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  self  and  of  the 
natural  man,  which  in  times  of  paganism  deified  the 
carnal  desires  and  the  powers  of  outward  nature, 
as  they  influenced  human  interests.  When  Chris- 
tianity, the  self-denying  religion  oin  crucified  Lord, 
had  so  far  supplanted  paganism  as  to  become  the 
professed  religion  of  the  civilized  world,  this  worldly 
spirit  began  largely  to  manifest  itself.     Those  who 

Tbis  ofifer  is  understood  to  be  madeby  a  person,  who 
is  in  nowise  connected  with  our  religion.'  Society,  but 
who  takes  a  strong  interest  in  it. 


should  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  the 
way  of  salvation,  began  to  use  the  church,  (or  as- 
sociation of  all  believers,)  not  as  a  means  to  that 
hoh'  end,  so  much  as  a  temporal  institution  to  be 
supported  by  outward  means  to  the  end  of  the 
worldly  good  of  those  false  and  hireling  leaders 
themselves.  Hence  the  adoption  and  engrafting  on 
the  christian  sj'stem  of  many  devices  borrowed 
from  the  old  paganism  to  influence  and  delude  the 
poor  flock  But  as  there  existed  at  the  time  but 
owe  society  laying  claim  to  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
as  this  society  then  embraced  the  civilized  world, 
this  irruption  of  the  worldly  spirit  produced  only 
degeneracy  in  doctrine  and  practice,  and  in  reli- 
gious c/iwrftc/r/-,  not  declension  m  tlw  numbers  of 
the  society. 

Luther  did  \\\.i  day's  work  against  this  corrupt- 
ing spirit  in  his  time,  and  accomplished  a  great 
advance  in  bringing  many  towards  the  original 
state  of  the  church,  but  left  very  much  undone. 
When  G-.  Fox  came  forth,  this  spirit  of  the  world 
which  pursues  self  and  its  interests  at  all  hazards, 
even  of  the  life  of  our  brother  when  he  stands  in 
the  way  of  our  interest,  (thus  causing  wars  and 
fightings,) — which  indolently  seeks  to  commit  our 
highest  and  eternal  interests  to  the  eare  of  a  paid 
class  of  men, — which  in  that  paid  class  gives  rise  to 
spiritual  pride,  arrogance  and  blindness,  and  com- 
plaisance towards  iniquity,  was  rife  in  the  partially 
reformed,  and  so-called  christian  world.  Friends 
had  to  bear  testimony  in  their  doctrines  and  prac- 
tice to  that  spiritual  religion,  which  requires  the 
work  of  salvation  to  be  done  in  each  individual 
heart,  not  by  outward  observances ;  and  in  which 
no  man  can  shift  the  burden  and  responsibility  to 
the  shoulders  of  a  proxy,  paid  to  stand  between 
him  and  God  ;  against  that  unutterable  and  mur- 
derous selfishness,  which,  in  war,  imbrues  the  hands 
in  the  blood  of  those  who  oppose  our  interests  ; 
against  the  fawning  manners  which  paid  honour  to 
gain  favour ;  against  the  presumption  of  the  man- 
anointed  teachers  ;  all  fruits  of  the  worldly,  unre- 
generate  spirit,  existing  in  the  so-called  christian 
church.  And  being  practical  believers  in  and  mes- 
sengers of  a  new,  or  rather  the  true  and  old,  order 
of  things,  they  had  also  to  bear  testimony  against 
certain  minor  practices  which  sprang  from  the 
same  worldly  spirit  that  was  at  war  with  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  to  be,  in  these  things, 
singular,  and  as  a  sign  and  wonder  to  the  world ; 
witnesses,  in  their  persons,  against  the  ichole  spirit 
of  that  world  which  they  were  iu  but  not  of;  that 
spirit  which  infected  the  professing  church  in  root 
and  branch,  in  some  of  the  most  important  doc- 
trines, and  the  most  trivial  practices;  ivitncsses 
to  the  new  manifestation  of  the  old  message  from 
on  high.  Of  these  practices  were  "  hat-honour," 
which  sought  to  pay  a  silly  tribute  to  an  unchris- 
tian pride;  also  the  mode  of  personal  address, 
which,  while  at  that  time  almost  universally  em- 
ploying the  singular  form  to  one  of  one's  own 
household  or  intimate  friends,  or  to  an  "inferior," 
paid  a  ridiculous  homage  to  those  "superiors"  or 
strangers  from  whom  an  advantage  might  be  gained, 
by  addres.-^ing  them  as  if  each  were  more  than  one 
person.  This  was  the  true  meaning  and  purport 
of  those  peculiarities  of  conduct  which  are  some- 
times properly  called  our  "  testimonies"  in  distinc- 
tion to  '•  doctrines,"  namely,  a  bearing  of  testimo 
ny  or  ivitness,  {testis,  "  a  bearer  of  witness,"  testi- 
monium, "  witness,'')  against  the  worldly  spirit  of 
so-called  christians.  Another  testimony  they  had 
to  bear  was  against  the  feeding  of  unchristian  pride 
in  the  unnecessary  adornment  of  dress.  But  early 
Friends  did  not,  as  some  imagine,  assume  any  dis- 
tinctive form  of  clothing  different  from  that  gene- 
rally in  vogue  at  the  time  ;  any  peculiar  garb  such 
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aa  the  priests  did  then  and  do  now  affect,  which  [ 
in  its  distinctiveness  seems  to  say  pharisaically, ; 
"Behold  me,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou."  The  j 
fashion  or  shapes  of  clothing,  then  in  common  use, 
which  were  simple,  convenient  and  rational,  and  j 
betrayed  not  the  mark  of  the  beast,  the  taint  of 
worldhness,  save  in  their  superfluous  ornaments, 
they  made  use  of,  and  simple,  inexpensive  ma- 
terials, discarding  all  ornamental  or  unnecessary 
parts.  Some  among  them,  at  particular  times, 
as  when  commissioned  with  messages  to  deliver  in 
market-places,  kc,  felt  called  upon  to  adopt  some 
peculiarity  of  dress  for  the  time  being,  to  divest 
themselves  partially,  to  dress  in  sackcloth,  as  a  sign 
to  the  people,  but  no  peculiar  dress  was  adopted  by 
the  body.  A  christian  liberty  was  felt  by  G.  Fox 
to  be  allowable  as  to  the  personal  appearance,  so 
that  pride  was  not  confounded  with  this  liberty. 
Sewel  says  of  him,  "  It  happened  also  at  other 
time.s,  that  because  of  his  long  hair  he  was  spoken 
to,  as  I  have  seen  myself;  but  of  this  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  that  he  had  not  the  least  ^J/irfe  in  it; 
but  it  seems  to  me  not  improbable,  that  he,  seeing 
how  some  would  make  it  a  kind  of  holiness  to  wear 
short  hair,  did  the  contrary  to  show  that,  in  some 
things,  there  was  a  christian  liberty,  for  which  we 
ought  not  to  judge  one  another."  But  not  feeling 
easy  to  conform  to  whimsical  and  unreasonable  va- 
riations in  the  s/iape  of  dress,  the  society  has  sub- 
stantially relamed  that  form  which  prevailed  when 
it  first  arose,  which  form  is  now  become  peculiar, 
simply  because  ohsolcte.  Those  among  us  at  the 
present  day,  however,  who,  while  retaining  this 
"  plain"  form,  still  indulge  in  costly  material  above 
the  reach  of  honourable  poverty,  and  in  golden  and 
expensive  ornaments  of  any  description,  are  clearly 
under  a  delusion,  in  supposing  themselves  con- 
formed to  Ime  and  diristian  simplicity  and  plain- 
ness. On  the  whole,  then,  early  Friends  sought  to 
accomplish  the  regeneration  of  the  church,  by 
striking  at  the  root  of  all  its  departures,  the  ivorldly 
spirit.  And  seeing  the  subtilty  of  this  insinuating 
poison  of  the  body  spiritual,  and  that,  if  suffered 
to  go  unreproved  in  apparently  trifling  manifesta- 
tions, it  soon  spread  high  and  deep,  they  rebuked 
it  as  the  subtle  enemy  of  the  hidden  inner  life  of 
a  true  christian  on  both  small  and  great  occasions. 
What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  num- 
bers in  a  society  whose  doctrinal  Christianity  is 
without  adulteration  or  mixture  of  human  inven- 
tions, and  which,  in  the  Divine  hand,  is  designed, 
if  our  anointed  predecessors  knew  His  counsels, 
and  rightly  declared  them,  to  lead  mankind  back 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  ?  Neglect  of  the 
mission  of  our  church  ;  practical  disbelitf  in  its 
mission.  Many  of  the  better,  more  concerned 
among  us,  perhaps  having  their  attention  too  much 
occupied  with  minor  matters,  comparable  to  tithing 
of  mint  and  anise ;  keeping,  as  it  were,  the  light 
superstructure  of  the  building  in  repair,  while  the 
devastating  tide  of  the  spirit  of  this  world  is  un- 
dermining the  foundations  ;  making  vast  inroads 
upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who  are  still 
seemingly  approved  in  the  church;  while  the  "  less 
instructed"  portion  of  the  flock,  seeing  the  lead 
thus  intent,  are  turning  to  those  other  bodies  of 
professing  christians,  among  whom  they  see  or 
think  they  see,  more  seemiugly  good  fruits,  and 
greater  religious  performances.  The  S2}irit  of  the 
world,  having  taken  possession  of  many  who  pass 
for  consistent  Friends,  and  are  esteemed  as  pro- 
minent among  us,  and  comparative  coldness  exist 
ing  on  the  part  of  those  better  few  who  might  be 
expected  to  be  labouring  in  the  same  extended  way 
as  early  Friends,  were  it  not  for  a  lack  of  t/iei? 
faith,  causes  the  weaker  of  the  flock  to  imagine 
that  our  religion  is  like  that  of  other  societies,  mucli 


in  the  o!/^(«i/T/,  and  that  they  are  safe  in  joining  such  Then  followed  the  reading  of  the  Epistle  froi 
other  professors  as  may  suit  their  worldly  interests,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Ireland.  Aftei 
This    disafi'ection  aids  the  designs  of  schismatics  wards  came  the  Foreign  Epistles,  commencing  wit 

New  York.     There  is  no  epistle  from  Philadelphi 


from  time  to  time,  but  works  more  powerfully 
against  our  numbers  in  the  slow  and  silent  process  of 
individual  desertions  in  times  of  comparative  peace. 

l^Conciuded  next  iveek.) 

As  much  as  lies  in  thy  power,  shun  the  resorts 
of  worldly  men,  for  much  conversation  on  secular 
business,  however  innocently  managed,  greatly  re- 
tards the  progress  of  the  spiritual  life.  We  are 
soon  captivated  by  vain  subjects  and  employments, 
and  soon  defiled,  and  I  have  wished  a  thousand 
times,  that  I  had  either  not  been  in  company,  or 
had  been  silent. —  Thomas  A.  Kem2ns. 
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SEVENTH  MONTH  3, 


The  account  of  the  proceedings  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  we  conclude  in  the  present  number, 
occupies  so  much  space  that  it  has  crowded  out 
several  communications  intended  to  have  been  in- 
serted this  week.  We  trust  our  correspondents 
will  not  object  to  the  delay. 

LOA'DON  YEARLY  JIEETIXG. 
(Concluded  from  page  336.) 

Seventh-day  Tnorning. — Met  at  eleven  o'clock. 
The  first  business  at  this  sitting  was  reading  the 
Amounts  of  Distraints  within  the  compass  of  the 
several  Quarterly  Bleetings.  The  heaviest  share 
had  fallen,  as  in  former  years,  to  our  Friends  in 
Essex.  The  total  amount  was  under  £6000,  and 
about  £100  less  than  in  1857.  When  these  re- 
ports had  all  been  read,  a  Friend  made  a  few  feel- 
ing observations,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  encour- 
agement of  such  as  could  not  conscientiously  make 
any  distinction  in  the  character  of  these  imposts, 
but  refused  to  pay  any,  while  some  of  their  fellow- 
members  looked  upon  certain  of  these  as  of  a  non- 
ecclesiastical  nature,  and  hesitated  not  to  pay  them, 
which  the  Friend  who  spoke  considered  a  very  un- 
desirable state  of  things  among  us,  as  resulting 
from  the  change  which  had,  some  time  ago,  been 
made  in  regard  to  these  distraints. 

The  time  which  the  reading  of  these  documents 
occupied  appearing  to  another  I'riend  to  be  unne- 
cessarily spent,  he  inquired  whether  the  committee 
appointed  last  evening  to  take  into  consideration  the 
business  arrangements  of  the  meeting,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  were  susceptible 
of  improvement,  was  understood  to  be  at  liberty  to 
withhold  these  reports  from  being  read  if  it  thought 
proper  ?  It  was  immediately  replied  that  such  a 
liberty  was  not  granted  to  that  committee.  The 
Friend  making  the  inquiry  adverted  also  to  the 
subject  of  the  queries,  and  proceeded  to  show  that, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  they  were  much 
fewer  in  number,  shorter,  and  simpler.  It  was 
previously  settled,  however,  that  the  committee  in 
question  was  to  introduce  no  change  in  this  respect ; 
and  some  judicious,  remarks  were  made  by  other 
Friends  in  relation  to  the  important  nature  of  the 
Society's  testimony  against  these  ecclesiastical  im- 
positions, one  spealvcr,  in  particular,  contrasting  the 
position  of  our  members  in  the  present  day  with 
the  time  when  there  were  probably  4000  Friends 
in  prison  on  account  of  this  same  testimony.  Con- 
sidering what  sufferings  were  theirs,  what  was  it, 
in  comparison,  to  spend  some  twenty  minutes  once 
a  year,  listening  to  the  statistics  of  the  remnant  of 
such  sufferings,  if  they  deserved  to  be  called  by 
that  name. 


this  year,  while  two  were  read  from  Baltimor 
(1856  and  1857,)  the  former  not  having  come  t 
hand  at  the  time  of  our  last  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  epistles  were,  as  usual,  consigned  to  th 
Committee  of  Representatives  to  prepare  repl" 
and  it  was  encouraged  to  prepare  an  epistle  also  t 
the  new  Yearly  Meeting. 

Much  regret  being  felt  and  expressed  at  thei 
being  no  epistle  from  Philadelphia,  the  Large  Con 
mittee  was  left  at  liberty  to  consider  whether 
would  be  right  to  address  our  Friends  of  th; 
Yearly  Meeting  this  year.  An  anxious  desire  wi 
manifested  to  keep  up  our  brotherly  intercouri 
with  them  by  this  means ;  and  though  some  doub 
ed  that,  if  an  epistle  were  sent,  it  would  be  on] 
acceptable  to  a  small  minority,  the  persuasic 
seemed  much  stronger  that,  if  way  rightly  opene 
for  sending  a  loving  salutation,  it  would  be  vei 
gratefully  and  cordially  received.  Though  tl 
circumstances  in  which  our  Friends  of  Philadelph 
find  themselves  may  prevent  their  correspondii 
with  the  other  American  Yearly  Meetings,  as  we 
as  with  ours,  this  appeared  to  some  no  good 
sufficient  reason  why  we  should  not  address  ther 

The  Report  of  the  adjourned  General  Meetii 
for  Ackworth  School  followed  next.  *  *  Tl 
average  cost  is  somewhat  under  that  of  1857. 
minute  was  made,  recommending  the  Quarter! 
and  other  meetings  to  appoint  representatives 
attend  the  General  Bleeting  in  Seventh  month  nes 
and  to  remit  their  annual  subscriptions,  as  early  i 
may  be,  to  the  treasurer,  Samuel  Gurney,  banke 
Lombard  Street,  London. 

The  Committee  on  Epistles  being  to  sit  down 
four,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  two,  till  ten  o'cloe 
on  Second-day  morning. 

Seventh-day  afternoon. —  Four  o'clock. — Tl 
Representatives  met,  and  appointed  Sub-Commi 
tees  to  prepare  replies  to  the  Epistles  read  to  tl 
Yearly  Meeting  in  the  morning.         *         * 

The   answer  to   the  sixth  query  from  Durha 
Quarterly  Meeting  having  excited  considerable 
tiee  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  Large  Committ  \ 
had  been  verbally  instructed  by  the  Yearly  Mee  ii 
ing  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  circumstances 
Friends  in  that  quarter,  with  the  view  of  seeir 
what  could  be  done  for  them  in  the  shape  of  syr 
pathy  or   of   counsel.     Considerable    diversity 
sentiment  was  manifested  in  the  committee,  son 
being  of  the  judgment  that  the  Y^'early  Meetii «] 
might  issue    a   minute   expressive   of  sympathet 
concern  for  our  said  Friends,  under  the  sufl'erin 
to  which  many  of  them  had  recently  been  subjectei 
while  others  were  of  the  mind,  that  a  paragraph 
the  General  Epistle  would  be  preferable,  as  adapt( 
both  for  that  particular  section  of  our  members, 
well  as  for  the  Society  at  large;  as  such  paragraj 
might   also   be  made  to  convey  some  appropria 
advice,  in  the  way  of  guarding  Friends  against  tl 
causes  of  the  late  pecuniary  calamities,  by  whi(  lie 
so  many  had  been  overtaken. 

Some  details  were  given  by  a  representative  fro  k 
Durham  Quarterly  Meeting,  respecting  the  state  it 
matters  in  Newcastle  Monthly  Meeting,  to  whii 
the  sufi'erers  principally  belonged.     These  detai  \ 
though  satisfactory,  in  so  far  as  little  or  no  blar|tii 
could  be  attached  to  most  of  the  individual 
fected,  did  not  materially  assist  the  committee  |ii 
deciding  what  action  they  could  take.     It  w; 
therefore,  ultimately  agreed  to  leave  the  matter 
the  discretion  of  the  Friends  intrusted  with  t 
preparation  of  the  General  Epistle.     The  varic 
sub-committees  having  to  meet  this  evening,  t  if 
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representatives  adjourned  until  such  time   as  the 
Yearly  Meeting  shall  again  appoint. 

Secoiul-daij  •laorning,   5th  MoiUh,  2-ith. — Met 
at  ten  o'clock.  *  *  *  * 

The  clerk  resumed  reading  the  reports  of  our 
public  schools,  which  gave  rise  to  but  little  remark, 
except  upon  that  from  Brookfleld,  Ireland.  This 
school,  it  appeared,  had  been  for  some  time  closed, 
owing  to  the  want  of  an  efBcient  teacher,  which 
occasioned  much  expression  of  regret.  The  sub- 
ject of  a  liberal  remuneration  of  teachers  was  also 
adverted  to,  and  occasion  taken  to  commend  that 
office  to  the  consideration  of  parents,  in  regard  to 
the  employment  selected  for  members  of  their  fami- 
lies. *  *  *  * 
Eead  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
audit  the  accounts,  together  with  the  statement  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  for  the  past  year.  It  appeared  that  the 
trustees  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
'fx  loan  of  £500  from  the  Bank.  This  was  looked 
upon  by  some  Friends  as  an  undesirable  necessity 
|imposed  on  the  trustees ;  and  as  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions had,  for  some  years,  been  gradually  di- 
minishing'from  about  £2000  to  £1700,  while  the 
prospective  expenditure,  for  the  current  year,  at 
least,  was  not  likely  to  be  less  than  the  past,  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  in  reference  to 
the  annual  subscription  was  adopted  by  the  meet- 
viz.,  that  such  subscriptions  should  be  consi- 
derably beyond  their  amount  last  year.  A  large 
tern  in  the  expenditure  was  shown  to  have  been  on 
iceount  of  Friends  travelling  in  the  ministry  in 
oreign  parts ;  and  it  was  suggested  as  desirable, 
hat  in  making  collections  for  the  national  stock 
this  circumstance  should  be  pointed  out  to  our 
members.              *               *               •*               * 

A  woman  Friend,  under  religious  concern,  paid 
%  visit  to  the  men's  meeting  this  forenoon.  *  * 
Sarah  Alexander  began  by  expressing  the  feel- 
r  of  weakness  and  fear  with  which  she  came  : 
tier  communication  included  great  part  of  the  sa- 
jred  narrative  respecting  Samuel,  Saul,  and  the 
mointing  of  David,  commencing  where  the  Lord 
xpostulates  with  his  prophet,  by  querying,  "  How 
ong  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul,  seeing  I  have  re- 
jected him  from  reigning  over  Israel?"  The  snare 
which  the  prophet  fell  in  regard  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Jesse,  might  possibly  have  been  that  of  this 
Doeting,  in  sometimes  legislating  after  the  wisdom 
)f  man,  instead  of  under  divine  counsel  and  direc 
ion,  &o.  *  *  *  * 

On  our  women  Friends  retiring,  the  clerk  took 
ip  the  minutes  of  last  Yearly  Meeting.  First 
!  the  one  respecting  the  proposition  from  Glou- 
iester  and  Wilts  Quarterly  Meeting,  on  the  Mar- 
iage  of  First  Cousins,  and  which,  as  the  reader 
fill  remember,  was  deferred  for  further  considera- 
ion  to  this  year.  Much  expression  of  sentiment 
'oUowed,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  greater 
learness  to  unanimity  had  been  now  attained,  th 
vaa  apparent  twelve  months  ago.  On  one  point 
;he  numerous  speakers  were,  with  but  two  excep 
ions,  entirely  agreed,  viz.,  the  undesirableness  of 
o  close  a  matrimonial  connection  as  that  betwe 
irst  cousins.  On  other  points  those  who  took  part 
he  discussion,  were  pretty  equally  divided,  some 
intending  that  our  Society,  as  a  church,  had  no 
ight  to  legislate  in  the  matter  at  all — no  authority 
ispecially  to  disown  in  such  oases,  inasmuch  as 
here  was  no  scriptural  ground  of  condemnation. 
4.nd  so  far  from  the  marriage  of  first  cousins  be- 
ng  prohibited  in  Scripture,  it  was  stated  that  the 
nly  instance  in  which  that  connection  is  spoken  of, 
s  when  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  were  forbid 
ten  to  marry,  except  with  their  cousins,  the  sons 
■f  their  father's  brother !     On  the  other  hand  it 


was  maintained  that  there  is  a  warrant  in  Scrip- 
ture for  objecting  to  these  marriages.  Though  the 
relationship  is  not  precisely  defined  to  be  that  of 
First  Cousins,  yet  the  parties  are  not  to  be  "  near 
of  kin ;''  and  the  early  Friends  believed  themselves 
rightly  guided  in  interpreting  this  phrase  as  they 
did,  and  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  they 
proceeded  to  legislate  without  a  Scriptural  basis. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Scripture  could  give 
express  directions  for  our  conduct  individually  or 
collectively  on  all  points;  this,  especially,  was 
never  the  expectation  with  Friends,  and  yet  the 
rules  which  they  have  prescribed  for  individual 
government,  and  for  that  of  the  church,  may  most 
truly  be  said  to  rest  on  a  substantial  Scriptural 
foundation. 

After  sitting  longer  than  the  ordinary  time,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  meeting  was  not  yet  prepE 
to  record  its  decision  ;  the  further  consideration  of 
the  c[uestion  was  therefore  postponed  till  the  after 
noon  at  four  o'clock,  to  which  hour  adjournment 
was  made. 

Second-day  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock,  and 
proceeded  with  the  discussion.  Many  Friends,  on 
this  occasion,  also  expressed  their  views,  but  no- 
thing different  in  substance  from  what  has  already 
been  indicated,  though  there  was  one  direction  in 
which  the  current  seemed  particularly  to  flow  at 
this  sitting,  more  than  in  the  forenoon — that  of 
deprecating  disownment.  *  *  At  length,  it  be 
ing  quite  obvious  that  while  all,  or  very  nearly  all, 
were  perfectly  agreed  as  to  marriages  of  first  cou 
sins  being  undesirable  and  not  to  be  countenanced, 
while  there  was  also  equally  manifest  a  preponder 
anoe  of  sentiment  against  any  relaxation  of  the 
rule  in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  the  clerk  framed  a 
minute,  recording  the  meeting's  decision,  somewhat 
as  follows  : — After  mature  deliberation,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  did  not  see  its  way  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  exi.sting  rules  upon  this  subject.  *  *  * 

After  a  short  pause,  as  appropriately  suggested 
by  the  clerk,  he  proceeded  with  another  minute  of 
last  Yearly  Meeting — that  referring  for  further 
consideration  this  year,  the  proposition  from  York 
Quarterly  Meeting,  in  relation  also  to  the  subject 
of  marriage.  He  mentioned  that  there  was  a  pa 
per  on  the  table  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Derby  and  Notts,  expressive  of  an  opinion,  on  the 
part  of  that  meeting,  in  regard  to  this  proposition  ; 
but,  in  his  judgment,  it  was  not  in  accordance  with 
order  that  the  document  alluded  to  should  be  read 
Some  diversity  of  sentiment  arose  upon  this  point, 
some  thinking  it  due,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to 
read  what  a  Quarterly  Meeting  had  thought  pro- 
per to  send  up,  while  many  contended  that  such  t 
step  was  out  of  order,  and  that  the  paper  should 
be  withdrawn,  a  course  to  which  one  of  the  repre 
sentatives  was  willing  to  submit ;  but,  iu  the  opin 
ion  of  some  others,  this  was  more  than  the  repre 
sentatives  were  entitled  to  take  upon  them.  The 
objectionableness  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting  coming 
forward  in  this  way,  arose  from  the  undue  influence 
which  might  thereby  be  exercised,  seeing  represen- 
tatives would  also  have  the  privilege  of  reiterating 
the  opinion  of  their  meeting  in  the  expression  of 
their  own  as  individuals.  It  was  ultimately  agreed 
that  the  paper  from  Derby  and  Notts  should  be 
read  after  Friends  present  had  fully  expressed  their 
judgment,  in  regard  to  the  proposition  under  con- 
sideration. 

This  being  the  third  time  that  the  propositioi 
from  Yorkshire  has  been  under  discussion,  it  it 
necessary  to  say  little  more  than  that  few,  if  any  of 
the  speakers,  had  anything  new  to  ofl"er,  j^ro  or  con. 

At  this  sitting,  as  well  as  in  the  morning,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  some  readers  to  learn  that  John 
Bright  addressed  the  meeting,  advocating  the  pro- 


position under  consideration  at  the  respective  times. 
His  view,  and  that  of  one  or  two  more,  was  to  ac- 
cept of  both  propositions  as  instalinenls  of  what 
was  just  and  right ;  for  to  them  it  seemed  clear 
that  the  difficulties  which  the  Society  had  to  con- 
tend with  would  only  be  partially  lessened  by  the 
adoption  of  both  propositions.  Very  few,  how- 
ever, went  so  far  as  this,  a  strong  feeling  against 
mixed  marriages  being  apparent. 

The  usual  hour  of  adjournment  having  been 
considerably  exceeded,  and  many  Friends  appear- 
ing anxious  to  deliver  their  sentiments,  the  meeting 
concluded  to  resume  the  subject  at  half-past  ten 
to-morrow  morning,  and  then  adjourned  at  a  quar- 
ter past  eight.  *  *  #  # 

Tlurd-day  imrning,  olh  Month,  25th. — Met  at 
half-past  ten.  *  *  *  * 

The  Friend  who  took  the  lead  in  the  discussion 
this  morning  on  the  proposition  from  York  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  made  some  very  valuable  and  ap- 
propriate observations,  on  the  grounds  of  Christian 
union  in  general,  and  on  that  by  which  Friends 
were  drawn  together;  as  also  on  the  authority 
which  each  section  of  the  Christian  church  pos- 
sessed, in  determining  who  shall,  and  who  shall 
not,  be  entitled  to  fellowship;  whether  that  want 
of  title  arise  from  discordancy  of  belief  or  from 
inconsistent  practice.  *  *  » 

With  reference  to  the  subject  immediately  be- 
fore the  meeting,  this  Friend  was  in  doubt  whether 
the  anticipations  of  good  which  some  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  proposition  cherished  would  be  real- 
ized ;  while  the  difficulties  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  more  serious  than  they  were  willing  to 
imagine.  If  any  measure,  however,  could  be 
adopted,  whereby  Friends  would  not  unnecessarily 
be  burdened,  and  yet  the  consciences  of  those  seek- 
ing relief  could  be  satisfied,  he  would  be  glad  to 
see  such  measure  agreed  to. 

The  proposition  having  been  opposed  by  some, 
on  the  ground  that  marriages,  celebrated  in  our 
meetings,  were  only  legal,  when  the  parties  were 
both  ntcinbcrs  of  the  Society,  it  was  urged  by 
others  iu  reply,  that  if  our  early  Friends  had 
been  deterred  from  marrying  on  this  ground,  the 
Society  might  yet  have  had  no  other  alternative 
than  to  go  to  the  priest.  AV'hat  was  wanted,  there- 
fore, in  this  instance,  was  first  to  determine  as  to 
the  rectitude  of  a  principle,  and  this  agreed  on, 
our  duty  would  be  to  get  the  difficulty  removed. 

The  first  half  of  the  proposition  it  would  have 
been  agreeable  to  some  to  see  adopted ;  while 
many  were  prepared  for  the  acceptance  of  the  whole. 

At  an  early  period  of  this  sitting,  a  suggestion 
was  made  as  to  its  being  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  the  proposition,  to  consign  it  to  the  Meeting 
for  Suffirings,  to  which  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
could  send  representatives,  to  hold  a  conference, 
taking  the  whole  question  into  review,  both  as  to 
its  general  principle  and  to  its  details  ;  the  report 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  such  conference  should 
come,  being  to  be  reported  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
next  year.  This  suggestion  met  with  little  support, 
and  the  discussion  continued  till  nearly  two  o'clock, 
when  adjournment  took  place  till  four,  with  the 
intention  of  again  resuming. 

Third-day  afternoon. — Met  at  four  o'clock,  and 
proceeded  again  with  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
position from  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  oc- 
cupied the  entire  sitting. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  if  any  new  view  was 
taken  of  the  subject  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  dis- 
cussion was  certainly  the  most  animated  and  im- 
portant one  which  has  taken  place  this  year.  A 
Friend  of  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  who  spoke  at 
great  length  in  support  of  the  proposition  in  its 
first  introduction,  in  1856,  again  at  considerable 
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length  warmly  advocated  its  adoption.  *  *  * 
He""  urged  that  the  Society  had  ever  protested 
against  marriage  by  a  priest;  and  it  had,  by  min- 
ute of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1848,  declared  iiiar- 
riawe  before  the  registrar  to  be  inconsistent  with 
its  testimony  to  the  true  nature  and  character  of 
the  marriage  ordinance.  How,  then,  were  the  per- 
sons connected  with  Friends,  but  not  in  member- 
ship, to  be  married  ?  They  are  probably  not  fewer 
in  number  than  7000,  and  they  cannot  contract 
marriage  without  disobeying  tlie  injunctions  of  the 
Society.  Ought  this  condition  of  things  to  con- 
tinue T  and  did  not  its  existence  offend  the  young 
people,  weaken  their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Society's  regulations,  and  present  occasions  of 
offence  and  stumbling  ?  for  which  it  was  well  to  re- 
member an  account  will  have  to  be  given. 

A  Friend  of  Sheffield,  who  took  the  opposite  side 
from  the  last  speaker  on  the  first  presentation  of 
the  proposition,  now  replied  impressively,  and  at 
probably  greater  length,  refuting  at  the  same  time 
the  allegations  of  some  other  speakers,  and  dis- 
posed in  such  a  manner  of  certain  statistics  ad- 
duced to  support  the  proposition  as  made  them 
bear  rather  against  it.  *  *  *  In  his  view, 
the  affirming  of  this  proposition  would  inevitably 
tend  to  increase  mixed  marriages,  against  which 
our  Society  had  always  been  anxiously  concerned 
to  guard  its  members ;  though  at  the  earliest  period 
of  its  history  it  might  not,  and  could  not,  all  at 
once,  have  the  same  specific  provisions  in  this  salu- 
tary direction  which  we  now  had,  and  which  have 
been  a  work  of  time,  and  the-  result  of  experience. 

*  *  [It  was  suggested  to  issue]  a  minute  of 
advice  to  Monthly  Meetings  not  to  consider  it  im- 
perative to  disown  for  marrying  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  our  rules,  especially  when  such  marriages 
are  not  what  are  termed  "mixed."  *          * 

A  number  coincided  in  the  suggestion  as  to  a 
minute  for  the  object  which  had  been  specified  : 
some  were  in  favour  of  the  first  -part  of  the  pro- 
position ;  others,  again,  were  quite  prepared  to 
accede  to  the  ichole.  A  large  number,  probably, 
it  may  be  said,  a  slightly  preponderating  one,  ap- 
peared in  favour  of  this  course.  It  was  pretty 
obvious,  however,  from  the  first,  that,  amid  so  great 
diversity  of  sentiment,  the  meeting  would  find  it  a 
difficult  point  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
either  one  way  or  other — to  delay,  to  receive,  to 
decline,  being  each  alike  sure  to  cause  uneasiness 
to  large  numbers  of  Friends. 

After  the  fullest  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
for  the  expression  of  opinion,  the  clerk  stated  how 
much  he  had  felt  the  responsibility  of  his  position 
in  this  instance ;  and  how  earnest  had  been  Lis  de- 
sire that  he  might  be  enabled  to  gather  the  sense 
of  the  meeting,  so  as  to  embody  it  upon  our  records. 
As  far  as  his  judgment  wont,  the  meeting  appeared 
to  him  to  be  pretty  equally  balanced,  the  prevail- 
ing feeling,  he  thought,  being  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
position ;  yet,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  there  was 
very  far  from  that  degree  of  unanimity  which  was 
desirable,  to  make  it  safe  to  take  any  steps  in  the 
proposed  direction.  He  therefore  submitted  to 
the  meeting,  in  order  to  a  disposal  of  the  question, 
the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  three  courses ; 
that,  however,  which  received  the  general  assent, 
he  embodied  in  a  minute  to  this  import : — The 
proposition  from  York  Las  been  again  solidly  and 
deliberately  considered,  and  under  a  sense  of  its 
importance,  and  its  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  the  meeting  concludes  to  refer  the  subject 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  together  with  repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  several  Quarterly 
Meetings,  who  shall  form  a  joint  conference,  and 
assemble  in  London  at  such'  time  as  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  may  appoint. 


In  a  discussion  so  long  continued,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  give  any 
minute  detail  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  support 
of  the  proposed  measure,  or  of  those  against  it. 
It  may  be  briefly  stated,  however,  that  many  who 
spoke  in  its  favour  insisted  strongly  upon  the  claims 
of  justice  in  the  matter.  For  a  large  proportion  of 
the  class  of  individuals  designed  to  be  benefitted 
by  the  contemplated  change,  the  Society  has  al- 
ready done  much,  having,  in  its  public  schools, 
educated  them,  and  imbued  their  minds  with  a 
knowledge  of  our  religious  profession,  and  brought 
them  into  very  close  intimacy  with  us.  Indeed, 
they  have  shared  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society, 
are  visited  by  our  ministers  when  on  religious  ser- 
vice, and  are  treated  in  all  respects  as  members, 
except  in  their  not  having  access  to  our  Meetings 
for  Discipline,  and  no  provision  being  made  for 
their  marrying  in  our  meeting-houses,  according  to 
our  rules.  Having  done  so  much  for  them,  it  is 
contended.  Why  should  Friends  stop  short  where 
they  have  done  ?  The  change  proposed  confers  no 
right  to  membership,  either  on  the  contracting 
parties  or  on  their  children,  and  in  nowise  curtails 
the  privileges  of  members,  any  more  than  the  per- 
mission to  take  an  affirmation  extended  to  such  as 
are  merely  of  the  persuasion  of  Friends,  affects 
the  right  of  members  on  that  head.        *  * 

Intimation  having  been  given  that  Meetings  for 
Worship  would,  as  usual,  be  held  to-morrow  fore- 
noon at  ten,  the  meeting  adjourned  till  four  o'clock 
that  afternoon. 

Fourth-day  afternoon^  ftth  Month,  26^/2.— Met 
at  four  o'clock.  #  *  *  * 

A  Friend  *  *  *  adverted  to  the  fourth  query, 
reminding  Friends  how  the  subject  was  left  last 
year,  when,  after  an  expectation  was  held  out  that 
time  would  be  allowed  for  discussing  it,  such  time 
had  not  been  found  owing  to  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness. He  trusted  that  this  might  be  a  suitable 
opportunity  for  entering  upon  the  question,  and, 
the  clerk  encouraging  him  to  proceed,  he  briefly 
repeated  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  peculiar 
form  of  our  dress,  not  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
Society's  testimony  to  plainness  and  simplicity  in 
this  matter,  or  that  he  had  any  view  to  change  his 
own  attire ;  but  for  the  sake  of  our  young  Friends, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  Society  itself,  he  was  anx- 
ious for  an  alteration  in  this  query,  which  he  said 
would  be  quite  satisfactory  to  him  if  the  latter 
clause  were  entirely  omitted. 

No  little  time  was  lost  before  it  could  be  agreed 
what  course  should  be  pursued  in  regard  to  this 
proposal.  Some  thought  it  inadmissible  for  indi- 
viduals to  find  fault,  one  with  this  query,  and  an- 
other with  that;  the  legitimate  mode  being  by 
means  of  a  proposition  from  a  Quarterly  Meeting. 
With  a  view  to  economize  time,  or  rather  to  expe- 
dite the  business,  which  was  certainly  in  arrear,  it 
was  proposed  to  refer  (he  matter  to  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  and  the  delegates  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Quarterly  Meetings  for  another  purpose. 
Many,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  that  the  discus- 
sion should  begin  at  once,  though  no  ojnclusion 
might  be  arrived  at  during  this  sitting.  Another 
preliminary  to  be  disposed  of  was,  whether  Friends 
should  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  consider 
the  proposal  before  them,  or  whether  the  whole 
query  was  to  be  open  to  remark.  This  latter  view 
began  immediately  to  be  acted  on,  and  several 
Friends  gave  a  satisfactory  and  instructive  explana- 
tion of  the  root  and  ground  of  the  Society's  testi- 
mony, on  the  points  embraced  in  the  latter  clause 
of  the  query.  With  probably  but  one  exception, 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who 
spoke,  as  to  the  Society  having  a  testimony  to  bear 
in  respect  to  "  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel ;" 


but  there  was  a  difference  as  to  the  right  inter 
pretation  of  this  "plainness."  The  Friend  whi 
introduced  the  subject,  who  wished  the  clause  ex 
punged,  contended  that  Christian  simplicity  wa 
meant,  and  not  sectional  peculiarity  or  costumt 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  unless  we  continuall; 
change  with  the  ever-varying  fashions,  our  dres 
must  soon  become  "  peculiar,"  let  it  be  ever  S' 
closely  in  conformity  with  that  standard  to-day.' 

There  appeared,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  ad 
vocates  for  the  omission  of  the  clause,  a  readiues 
to  suppose  that  those  who  were  believed  to  be  ad 
verse  to  that  omission,  were  afraid  that  the  ques 
tion  should  be  discussed.  There  seemed,  however 
no  ground  for  such  a  supposition — and  this  wa; 
plainly  and  forcibly  stated  ;  but  it  was  painfull; 
evident,  notwithstanding  the  claim  to  charity  wa 
somewhat  more  insisted  on  by  those  desirous  of  i 
change  than  others,  that  there  was  much  less  of  i 
shown  by  the  former,  and  more  of  unwarrantable 
personality  in  their  remarks ;  as  also,  more  Intro 
duction  of  irrelevant  considerations. 

The  hour  for  adjournment  being  at  hand,  thi 
discussion  became  restricted  to  the  simple  expres 
sion  of  opinion,  without  stating  the  grounds  of  sucl 
opinion,  whether  the  clause  referred  to  should  bi 
omitted  or  not,  when  a  considerable  amount  o 
favour  was  evinced  for  the  omission.  To  shov 
their  regard  for  the  testimonies  which  the  claus- 
may  be  said  to  embrace,  some  who  wished  it  dis 

*  In  order  to  exhibit  more  fully  the  course  of  argu 
merit  pursued  in  relation  to  Friends  abandoning  a  plaii 
dress,  we  give  the  following  from  the  "London  Friend.' 
— Ed.  of  Friend. 

The  fourth  Query  being  one  on  the  exact  import  o 
which  great  diversity  of  opinion  is  entertained,  it  wa 
necessary,  as  it  always  muft  be,  for  Friends  patiently  ti 
bear  with  one  another,  as  utterance  was  given  to  thi 
diversity.  On  one  point  the  meeting  seemed  nearly  oil 
one  mind, — that  singularity  of  apparel  and  plainne.-s  o 
apparel  are  not  synonymous  terms.  A  slight  discussioi 
arose  on  the  former  part  of  the  Query, — what  is  mean 
by  training  up  servants  as  well  as  children  in  a  manne 
consistent  with  our  christian  profession ;  but  the  maiili 
objections  were  confined  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Query 
which  many  Friends  considered  a  stnmbling-block  in  thi 
minds  of  our  young  Friends,  and  though  not  necessarily 
yet  it  did  in  reality  prevent  them  from  being  so  useful  ii 
the  disciplme  of  the  society  as  they  might  be :  and  i 
was  urged  that  many  Friends,  consistent  in  their  out 
ward  apparel,  were  very  inconsistent  in  the  furniture  o  i; 
their  houses,  their  carriages,  and  in  various  other  re 
spects  ;  so  that  in  point  of  simplicity  they  were  not  ti 
be  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  some  young  Friends 
who  could  not  see  it  binding  on  them  to  adopt  a  singu 
larity  of  appearance.  With  respect  to  speech,  it  wa. 
contended  that  the  terms  now  in  general  use  had  n< 
longer  the  signification  attached  to  them  by  our  prede- 
cessors— that  "  mister"  did  not  mean  "  master,"  as  re 
presented  by  some — that  the  plural  number  has  ceaset 
to  be  a  homage  to  any  man,  and  that  it  was  ridiculou; 
in  teaching  astronomy  to  have  no  hesitation  in  usinjjij: 
terms  that  we  would  olijeet  to  use  on  any  other  commoi 
occasion,  and  that  if  we  were  strictly  to  adhere  to  thi 
opinions  of  our  early  Friends,  we  might  advocate  sla 
very;  since  many  of  them,  and  an  acknowledged  minis 
ter  even,  held  slaves.  Again,  it  was  argued  that  in  al  el 
Friends  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  dress  comparec  ^ 
with  that  of  fifty  years  back,  all  having  more  or  lesi 
conformed  to  the  general  dress  of  the  day. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  stated  to  be  very  desirabl 
that  in  simplicity  of  dress.  Friends  should  have  some  dis 
tinguishing  mark  from  the  world  at  large, — that  it  wafc 
a  guard  to  them,  and  one  means  of  preserving  them  fron 
many  temptations,  and  they  could  not  see  the  hardshij 
of  answering  the  Query  as'it  stood  ;  that  it  was  framei 
under  the  direction  of  best  wisdom,  and  was  altogethe 
in  unison  with  our  views  as  a  christian  church. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  opinions  and  arguments  o 
many  Friends  in  support  of  retaining  the  words,  it  wa 
evident  that  some  alteration,  some  modification,  orsora' 
more  explicit  declaration  as  to  the  import  of  the  Quer; 
must  be  made,  which  the  meeting  cannot  uow  go  into 
and  at  last  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  same  confer  i 
ence  as  the  Yorkshire  proposition,  for  them  to  report  t 
the  next  Yearly  Meeting. 
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levered,  proposed  its  being  made  a  separate  query, 
)r  joined  to  the  General  Advices.  Wliile  only  a 
partial  expression  of  sentiment  had  taken  place,  it 
iras  yet  thought  so  far  satisfactory,  that  the  fur- 
iher  consideration  of  the  subject  might  safely  be 
ntrusted  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Conference  already 
illuded  to ;  the  clerk  thereupon  framed  a  minute 
;o  this  import. 
Adjourned  to  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
Fljtk-day  morning,  5th  Month,  21th. — Met  at 
;en  o'clock.  ***** 
This  sitting  of  upwards  of  four  hours  was  en- 
grossed with  reading  sundry  minutes  of  the  Bleet- 
Dg  for  Suiferings.  First  came  the  report  of  the 
iommittee  of  that  meeting  appointed  to  correspond 
tfith  Friends  in  foreign  parts,  giving  information 
wth  regard  to  those  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
11  Norway.  The  details  respecting  the  latter  were 
rery  interesting,  they  appearing  to  have  made  some 
iddition  to  their  numbers,  and  established  two  or 
Ihree  new  meetings.  The  subject  of  bringing  these 
Triends  into  closer  connection  with  the  Society  in 
;his  country,  which  was  under  consideration  last 
^ear,  and  not  then  decided  upon,  was  ag!tin  brought 
brward  ;  but,  after  solidly  weighing  all  the  cir- 
iurastances,  it  was  concluded  right  to  take  no  ac- 
ion  at  present  in  that  direction.        *  *          * 

Some  particulars  were  next  communicated  re- 
peeting  those  in  profession  with  us  in  the  South- 
rn  Hemisphere,  whose  case  also,  in  reference  to  a 
brmal  recognition  by  Friends  in  this  country,  was 
lefore  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  year,  and  left  over 
or  further  consideration.  From  what  the  com- 
aittee  corresponding  with  them  stated,  it  did  not 
,ppear  that  all  the  information  asked  for  by  the 
ileetlng  for  Sufferings  had  yet  come  to  hand,  and, 
1  its  absence,  it  did  not  appear  that  Friends  in 
hose  colonies  were  yet  in  a  position  to  make  it 
uitable  for  the  meeting  to  decide  upon  the  step 
'hich  had  been  proposed.  It  was  mentioned 
hat  £500  had  been  remitted  to  Friends  of  Mel- 
ourne,  to  assist  them  in  the  erection  of  a  meeting- 
ouse,  which  sum  was  principally  the  result  of  the 
iberality  of  Friends  attending  this  meeting  last 
ear. 

At  last  Yearly  Meeting,  as  may  be  remembered, 
be  Meeting  for  Sufferings  brought  forward  a  paper 
?hioh  they  had  prepared  with  a  view  to  publica- 
ion,  bearing  upon  what  was  the  duty  of  Christian 
rofessors  in  their  intercourse  with  uncivilized  and 
eathen  nations.  That  document  did  not  then 
leet  with  support  from  the  meeting,  and  was  there- 
3re  withdrawn.  Another  of  the  same  tenor,  en- 
itled,  "  An  Address,"  &.e.,  as  above,  was  brought 
1  at  this  sitting,  and  was  unanimously  acceptable, 
'he  title  proposed  giving  it  a  special  reference  to 
ifrica,  the  Meeting  for  Suffering  was  instructed  to 
Iter  it,  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  other  coun- 
ries,  as  India,  &o. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  was  also  informed,  that  op- 
ortunity  had  been  taken  before  Dr.  Livingstone 
jft  this  country,  to  prepare  an  Address  to  him,  on 
ehalf  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  touching  the  ob' 
ict  of  his  mission  to  Africa  in  his  capacity  of 
iritish  consul,  which  they  presented  ;  and  a  writ 
in  acknowledgment  was  received  from  him  expres- 
ive  of  his  grateful  feelings,  and  of  his  cordial 
equiescence  in  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
iddress.         *  *  *  * 

Read  a  report  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  in 
onnection  with  certain  registers  which  it  had  been 
greed  to  surrender  to  government,  in  accordance 
'ith  the  order  in  council  for  acquiring  possession 
f  those  of  a  non-parochial  character.  Copies  al 
habetically  arranged  had  been  made,  and  retain 
i  from   the   several  meetings  from  which  they 


The  last  document  presented  and  read,  was  a 
report  respecting  the  pamphlet  of  extracts  from  the 
minutes  of  last  Yearly  Meeting,  and  of  such  docu- 
ments as  had  been  brought  before  it  from  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings.  Considerable  discussion  arose 
as  to  the  line  of  procedure  with  such  a  pamphlet 
for  the  present  year.  The  delay  which  had  taken 
place  with  the  former  was  cause  of  general  dissatis- 
faction ;  and  as  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  could 
not  irnmediately  undertake  the  task,  a  committee 
of  six  or  seven  London  Friends  was  appointed,  in 
order  that  the  printing  might  be  proceeded  with 
as  soon  after  the  Yearly  Meeting  as  might  be  con- 
venient.    *  *  *  *  * 

Adjourned  till  four  o'clock. 

Fijth-day  afternoon.  *  *  *  There  was  first 
read  a  report  from  the  committee  appoiuted  to  visit 
the  Quarterly  Bleeting  of  Kent,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  state  of  that  meeting  was  such  as 
to  render  it  desirable  that  it  should  remain  under 
care  ;  and  the  committee  was  continued  on  the  ap- 
pointment accordingly. 

Information  was  given  as  to  the  amalgamation 
of  two  Monthly  Meetings,  that  of  Upperside  and 
Leighton,  in  the  compass  of  Bucks  and  North- 
ampton Quarterly  Meeting;  and  a  minute  from 
that  of  Norfolk,  &c.,  stated,  that  it  had  been  agreed 
to  allow  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Cambridge  and 
Huntingdonshire  to  be  held  eight  times  in  the  year, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  approval  was  granted.  *  *  * 

The  report  next  produced  was  that  of  the  com- 
mittee entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  JPiea 
for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  which  gave  some  in- 
teresting details  of  the  extent  to  which  it  had  been 
spread  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  in  Brus- 
sels, Berlin,  Saxony,  Germany,  Holland,  the  south 
of  France,  &c.  The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  being 
anxious  for  a  still  wider  extended  publicity,  parti- 
cularly in  Russia  and  Sweden,  that  meeting  was 
encouraged  to  carry  out  their  views  in  that  direc- 
tion and  otherwise,  without  looking  hesitatingly  at 
the  expense,  the  document  tending  to  the  diffusion 
of  one  of  the  most  important  testimonies  of  our 
Society.      ***** 

The  report  on  the  registry  for  those  in  want  of 
situations  and  of  assistants  was  also  read.  *     * 

Adjourned  till  half-past  ten  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Large  Committee  met  at  a  quarter-past  six 
in  Gracechurch  Street  Meeting-house,  and  passed 
the  epistle  to  the  Western  Yearly  Meeting  of  In- 
diana. The  subject  of  sending  an  epistle  to  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  came  under  consideration; 
and  though  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
writing,  there  was  not  sufficient  unanimity  to  war- 
rant such  a  step  this  year. 

Sixth-day  morning,  5th  Month,  28th.— The 
Large  Committee  having  a  sitting  this  morning, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  did  not  come  together  till  half- 
past  ten  o'clock,  when  further  selected  minutes  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  were  brought  forward. 
The  first  was  the  Report  of  the  Printing  Committee. 
The  principal  topic  in  this  document  had  reference 
to  what  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  getting  cor- 
rect information  respecting  the  religious  principles 
of  Friends  inserted  in  a  publication,  which  is  likely 
to  receive  a  wide  diffusion,  entitled,  T/te  Faiths  of 
the  World. 

The  propriety  of  printing  a  new  edition  of  the 
Rules  of  Discipline  was  again,  as  in  some  late 
years,  brought  forcibly  before  the  meeting — a 
cheap,  portable  edition,  calculated  to  insure  its 
more  extensive  circulation  among  our  members,  as 
well  as  of  being  more  easily  brought  within  the 
reach  of  others.         *  "  *  * 

At  this  late  stage  of  the  proceedings,  however,  it 
was  obvious  that  nothing  could  be  done  at  present 


in  the  direction  indicated  ;  though  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious, that  attention  must  speedily  be  turned  to  the 
issuing  of  an  every-way  improved  edition.  *  *  * 

In  continuance  of  the  [minutes  of  the]  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings,  it  appeared  that  the  indirect 
encouragement  given  to  the  Slave-trade,  on  the 
part  of  France,  had  engaged  their  attention,  and 
they  had  prepared  an  Address  to  the  Emperor  on 
the  subject,  which  document  was  read.  A  deputa- 
tion of  three  Friends,  Josiah  Forster,  John  Morland 
and  Robert  Chariton,  had  also  been  appointed  to 
carry  it  to  Paris,  with  a  view  of  presenting  it  to 
him  personally;  in  this  they  did  not  succeed, 
though  they  met  with  a  very  courteous  reception 
themselves;  and  official  information  has  since  been 
received  of  the  Address  having  been  laid  before 
Napoleon  III.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
Friends  generally ;  though  one  individual  gave 
utterance  to  a  somewhat  disparaging  observation. 

Report  was  next  made,  as  to  the  extent  of  circu- 
lation which  had  been  given  in  America  to  the 
document  issued  by  last  Yearly  Meeting,  entitled, 
"  A  Salutation  in  the  love  of  Christ,  to  all  who 
bear  the  name  of  "Friends."  The  clerk  mentioned 
his  having  received  a  letter  from  a  member  of  that 
body,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Hicksite," 
acknowledging  receipt  of  the  "  Salutation,"  and  his 
own  unity  with  it,  and  that  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  in  religious  fellowship,  with  the  exception  of 
one  expression,  in  which  they  are  accused  of  having 
denied  the  Lord  that  bought  them.  This  letter 
coming  only  from  an  individual,  and  not  deputed 
by  any  associated  body  of  professors,  and  the  Salu- 
tation not  being  addressed  to  any  such  collective 
body,  it  was  not  thought  needful  for  the  meeting 
either  to  record  the  letter,  or  to  acknowledge  it. 
The  clerk,  however,  stated  that  he  had  done  this 
in  his  own  private  capacity. 

A  letter  addressed  to  Friends  of  Canada,  from 
the  committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in- 
trusted with  the  Aborigines  fund,  was  read,  and 
Dr.  Hodgkin  gave  some  information  respecting  the 
publications  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society, 
which  he  wished  Friends  to  interest  themselves  in 
reading  and  distributing. 

At  this  stage  of  the  business,  a  Friend  offered 
some  acceptable  observations,  though  not  in  con- 
nection with  any  matter  then  before  the  meeting, 
but  bearing  upon  the  question  of  what  are  called 
our  peculiarities — a  term  which  he  did  not  approve 
of,  and  he  made  use  of  it  merely  because  all  knew 
what  it  meant.  While  some  of  these  he  believed 
might  be  said  to  rest  chiefly  on  expediency,  they 
were  not  on  that  account  to  be  disregarded  ;  for  an 
apostle  tells  us,  that  all  things  were  lawful  for  him, 
but  all  were  not  expedient.  And  it  was  further 
remarked,  that  there  are  no  better  means  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  Scriptural  and  other 
grounds  of  these  peculiarities,  and  of  our  principles 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  enabling  us  duly  to  appre- 
ciate them,  than  by  a  careful  penisal  of  the  writ- 
ings of  our  early  Friends,  such  as  the  Life  of 
George  Fox,  George  Whitehead,  William  Dews- 
bury,  and  others.  These  writings  are  further  valu- 
able, in  showing  how  our  predecessors  had  been 
constrained  to  carry  out  the  work  of  reformation 
left  incomplete  by  others. 

The  Ust  of  Correspondents  was  at  this  time  read, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  alterations  made 
therein. 

Read  the  Epistle  to  Friends  of  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  which  the  example  set  by  that 
Yearly  Meeting  is  followed  in  the  expression  of 
brotherly  feeling  for  those  who  were  once  in  con- 
nection with  them,  and  Friends  are  encouraged  to 
cherish  this  feeling.     With  sonic  slight  verbal  cor- 
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reetion,  the  epistle  was  approved,  and  the  clerk 
authorized  to  sign  it  on  the  meeting's  behalf. 

At  this  sitting  Jacob  Green  was  liberated  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Women's  Meeting,  in  which  service 
George  Thomas  and  Samuel  Bewley  were  nomi- 
nated to  accompany  him. 

Adjourned  till  five  o'clock. 

The  Largo  Committee  came  together  at  half-past 
three,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  remaining 
epistles. 

Sixth-clay,  evening. — Met  at  five,  according  to 
adjournment,  and  proceeded  with  the  reading  of 
the  remaining  foreign  epistles,  including  the  one  to 
the  New  American  Yearly  Meeting ;  also  that  to 
Friends  of  Ireland,  and  the  General  Epistle;  all 
which,  with  one  or  two  slight  alterations,  were 
adopted  and  signed  by  the  clerk;  who  thereafter 
framed  a  minute  of  the  customary  tenor,  and  the 
meeting  separated  after  a  brief  interval  of  impres- 
sive silence,  wherein  the  hearts  of  all  doubtless 
■were  "  vocal  to  the  Lord." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  England  to  the  16th  ult. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  fleet  sailed  from  Plymouth  on 
the  10th.  The  fleet  was  expected  to  reach  mid-ocean, 
and  commence  the  operation  of  submerging  the  cable 
about  the  20th  of  Sixth  month.  A  new  weekly  line  of 
Bteamers,  of  which  the  Indian  Empire  is  the  pioneer, 
■was  ready  for  operations.  The  Indian  Empire,  with  the 
United  States  mails,  was  to  leave  Galway  for  Halifax 
and  New  York,  on  the  18th  ult. 

The  affair  of  the  steamer  Cagliari,  and  the  dispute 
growing  out  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  English  engi- 
neers, between  Great  Britain,  Sardinia  and  Naples,  had 
been  satisfactorily  settled. 

One  week  later  intelligence  from  India  had  been  re- 
ceived. The  British  troops  had  occupied  BareiUy,  where 
they  had  met  with  but  slight  resistance,  and  had  also 
entire  possession  of  Rohilcund.  Uude  was  quieter. 
Fitzgerald  stated  in  Parliament,  that  Mason,  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  at  Paris,  laboured  under  a  grave  misappre- 
hension in  representing  the  Euglish  government  as  ac- 
quiescing in  the  importation  of  free  labourers  from 
Africa.  It  is  said  the  government  will  offer  no  further 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  Jews  into  the  British 
Parliament.  On  the  10th,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  bill 
was  introduced  making  the  fraudulent  negotiation  of 
bills  of  exchange  a  penal  offence.  The  bill  abolishing 
property  qualifications  for  members  of  Parliament  was 
debated  and  read  a  second  time.  The  bill  extending  the 
elective  franchise  in  the  counties  to  occupyers  of  £10 
tenements,  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  58, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  government. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  wis  dull;  prices  had 
declined  about  Jrf.  per  pound.  Breadstuffs  were  very 
dull ;  prices  nominally  unchanged.  The  Loudon  money 
market  continued  without  change.     Consols,  96. 

The  French  ministerial  journals  support  the  American 
views  in  relation  to  the  right  of  search.  The  Bank  of 
France  had  increased  its  specie  nearly  seventy  millions 
of  francs  within  a  month.  A  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Austria  and  France  was  considered  imminent. 
The  Paris  Moniteur  denies  explicitly  that  any  extraor- 
dinary preparations  for  war  are  making  in  France.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  invited  the  French  Ambassador 
to  accompany  him  on  his  journey  to  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. 

General  Concha  is  to  remain  in  Cuba  a<!  Governor- 
General.  The  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  continued, 
but  no  further  serious  results  were  reported. 

The  British  Consul-General  at  Belgrade  had  been  at- 
tacked and  severely  wounded  by  Turkish  soldiers. 

The  Canton  of  Geneva  has  protested  against  the  ex- 
pulsion of  refugees  from  Switzerland,  and  demands  that 
no  expulsion  shall  take  place. 

A  submarine  cable  between  Reggio  and  Messina,  has 
been  successfully  laid. 

It  was  reported  at  Canton,  that  the  Imperial  forces 
had  taken  Nankin  from  the  rebels. 

About  £1,000,000  in  gold  was  known  to  be  on  the 
way  from  Australia  to  England. 

Three  Days  Later. — Debates  of  a  very  conciliatory 
character  on  the  American  question,  had  taken  plac 
both  bouses  of  Parliament.  The  Gulf  squadron  would 
probably  be  withdrawn  from  the  Cuban  waters,  and  sent 
to  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  right  of  search  and  visita- 
tion is  now  believed  to  be  entirelv  abandoned. 


The  propeller  New  York  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
Scottish  coast,  and  was  going  to  pieces.  Very  little  of 
her  cargo  was  saved. 

A  company  has  been  formed  for  laying  a  telegraph 

le  between  England  and  India,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea, 

th  a  capital  of  £1,000,000. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  affairs  of  India  had 
been  further  debated,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  withdraw  the  remaining  resolutions,  and 
ntroduce  a  regular  India  bill,  which  was  forthwith  done, 
ind  the  debate  was  fixed  for  the  following  week. 

In  France,  the  reports  respecting  the  harvest  were  fa- 
•ourable.  It  is  positively  affirmed  that  the  nomination 
of  Prince  Napoleon  to  the  Governorship  of  Algiers  has 
been  abandoned. 

MEXICO. — The  Mexican  government  has  imposed  a 
forced  loan  upon  foreigners,  and  seems  determined  to 
t  it  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  American  and 
British  Ministers.  The  penalty  for  refusing  to  pay  the 
oan  is  expulsion  from  the  country  within  three  days. 
The  American  Minister  had  demanded  his  passports. 

UNITED  STATES.  —  The  Right  of  Search.— A  dis- 
patch from  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  in  reply  to  the  com- 
jlaints  of  Secretary  Cass  respecting  the  visitation  of 
-Vmerican  vessels,  has  been  communicated  to  the  State 
department,  and  is  entirely  satisfactory.  In  Cass's  com- 
nications  to  the  American  Miuisier,  he  stated  that 
at  we  expected  from  the  British  government  was,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  British  otticers  be  disowned  and  con- 
demned, and  that  the  practice  of  overhauling  American 
essels  be  discontinued,  and  that  where  any  damages 
had  been  sustained,  the  interested  party  sbould  be  com- 
pensated.    With  all  these  suggestions  or  demands  the 

itish  government,  it  is  said,  complies ;  and  in  reply  to 
Secretary  Cass's  further  suggestion  that  proper  measures 
be  adopted  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  acts,  Lord 
Malmesbury  proposes  that  some  arrangement  be  entered 
mutually,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cha- 
racter of  suspected  slavers. 

French  Interference  in  Nicaragua. — A  dispatch  from 
Washington  states  that  the  French  Minister  has  bad  an 
official  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  during 
rhich  he  tendered  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  dis- 
vowals  of  all  complicity  by  the  French  government  in 
the  doings  of  the  individual,  who  was  represented  to  be 

French  agent,  in  Nicaragua  and  other  Central  Ameri- 
can Stales. 

A  Surveying  Expedition,  to  the  Japan  Seas,  is  about  to 
leave  the  United  States,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Brooks,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  They  will  depart  from  San 
Francisco,  surveying  the  route  across  the  Pacific  to 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  said  there  are  more  than  450 
'1  islands,  reefs  and  shoals  on  that  route,  which  are 
not  located  on  any  chart  yet  compiled  ;  and  in  view  of 
rapidly  increasing  commerce  between  our  ports  on 
the  Pacific  and  China  and  Japan,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Y  has  determined  to  do  what  lies  in  his  power  to 
dissipate  an  ignorance  which  has  already  proved  fatal  to 
many  vessels. 

Utah. — A  private  letter  from  Gov.  Gumming  lays  much 

ess  upon  the  importance  of  the  Mormons  being  in- 
duced to  return  to  their  homes  and  employment.  He  is 
opposed  to  their  going  to  Sonora.  He  confirms  the 
statement  heretofore  made,  that  they  are  divided  into 
peace  and  war  parties,  and  thinks  it  the  policy  of  the 
U.  S.  government  to  support  the  former,  and  break  down 
the  latter.  He  speaks  of  Brigham  Young  as  a  man  of 
great  perseverance,  intellect  and  experience,  and  inclined 
to  pacific  measures.  Gov.  Gumming  plainly  states  that 
his  chief  hope  for  control  over  the  Mormons  is  exerted 
through  Young.  If  anything  should  happen  to  thwart 
his  efforts  to  avert  the  perils  of  a  collision  between  the 
army  and  the  Mormons,  the  country  may  expect  a  gu 
rilla  war  of  several  years'  duration,  at  the  expense  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  war  would  be  visited 
upon  those  least  deserving  of  its  terrors.  The  party  of 
Mormons  arrived  at  the  camp,  were  in  a  half  starved 
condition.  They  belonged  to  the  faction  opposed  to 
Brigham  Young,  and  represented  the  church  to  be  torn 
by  dissensions.  They  wished  to  return  to  the  United 
States. 

California. — The  last  arrival  at  New  Y'ork  from  As- 
pinwall,  brought  the  California  mails  of  Sixth  mo.  5th, 
and  about  $1,800,000  in  gold.  The  excitement  in  Cai: 
fornia  relative  to  the  Frazer  river  gold  country  continue; 
Three  thousand  persons  had  already  left  San  Francisc 
for  that  region.  The  California  mines  were  all  yielding 
well.  The  agricultural  prospects  were  favourable,  and 
a  full  harvest  was  anticipated.  A  fire  at  Nevada,  on  the 
23d  of  Fifth  month,  had  destroyed  all  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  town.  Loss,  S130,000.  The  California  pa- 
pers contain  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  murders 
crime  and  violent  e. 


Oregon. — The  advices  from  Oregon  are  to  the  24th  i 
Fifth  month.  A  general  outbreak  of  the  Indians  is  n 
ported  to  have  occurred.  Col.  Steptoe's  command  c 
the  Snake  river  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Indian 
and  forced  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  53  men,  tw 
howitzers,  the  baggage  wagons,  and  nearly  all  the  an 
mals. 

New  Fori.— Mortality  last  week,  347.  The  City  D 
rectory  in  New  Y'ork  shows  a  falling  off  from  last  yes 
of  more  than  four  thousand  names.  This  is  attribute 
to  the  commercial  revulsion,  causing  suspension  an 
permanent  withdrawal  from  business. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week,  186. 

Crops  Destroyed. — The  amount  of  sugar  destroyed  I; 
the  inundation  in  Louisiana  is  estimated  at  50,000  hog 
heads,  worth  §3,000,000.  The  cotton  destroyed  by  th 
overflow  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  said,  wi 
be  100,000  bales,  worth  about  §4,000,000.  The  Coi 
cordia  (La.)  lutelligencer  thinks  it  has  been  demoi 
strated  that  the  levee  system  is  totally  inadequate  I 
protect  the  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  fro 
inundation,  and  recommends  its  abandonment,  and  tl 
substitution  of  the  policy  of  opening  outlets,  and  divic 
ing  out  the  water  among  a  number  of  channels,  ^ 
it  contends  is  entirely  practicable. 

Shipping. — There  were  built  in  the  United  States,  froi 
1843  to  1857,  21,623  vessels  of  4,534,106  tons.  In  ' 
British  dominions,  there  w-ere  built  in  the  same  perio 
12,761  vessels  of  2,482,197  tons.  The  shipping  of  tb 
United  States,  at  present,  far  exceeds  the  wants  of  con 
merce. 

Coloured  Peopile  in  Louisiana. — The  Plaquemine  (La 
Gazette  of  the  12th  ult.,  states  that  the  plantation  of  tl 
late  Samuel  T.  Harrison,  near  Bayou  Goula,  was  pu 
chased  on  the  5th  by  a  coloured  man,  named  Ricard,  f( 
$240,600  at  sherifl"s  sale.  The  mother  of  the  purchase 
a  coloured  woman,  owns  a  large  plantation  in  the  neigl 
bourhood. 

Re7nembering  the  Days  of  Poverty. — A  wealthy  citizc 
of  Boston  has  recently  made  a  donation  to  the  town  i 
Smithfield,  in  Massachusetts,  of  $10,000,  as  a  gratef 
tribute  for  the  support  of  himself  and  parents  by  sa- 
town,  during  his  infancy  and  childhood.  The  fami 
were  paupers,  and  were  assisted  by  the  town  for  mar 
years. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  S.  Hobson,  agt.,  0  ,  for  William  Crei 
$1.60,  to  42,  vol.  31,  for  Isaac  Brown,  40  cts.,  to  52,  vc 
31 ;  from  J.  Thistlethwaite,  per  M.  T.,  N.  Y.,  $4,  to  1 
vol.  32  ;  from  Jesse  Hiatt,  per  Dr.  J.  Huestis,  0.,  $2,  vc 
31 ;  from  Z.  Hampton,  lo.,  |2,  to  10,  vol.  32. 


DiEO   suddenly,   on  the   16th  of  Sixth   month,   185 
Abner  Deuel  ;  a  much  beloved  member  and  minister 
Stanford  Monthly  Meeting,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  tl 
70th  year  of  his  age.     Having  early  in  life  chosen  tl 
Lord  for  his  portion,  by  an  earnest  dedication  of  hea  ' 
to  his  service,  he  was  enabled  to  bear  testimony  whi.I 
young,  to  the  excellency  of  that  grace  and  truth 
comes  by  Jesus  Christ;  and   abiding  in   Him,  h 
strengthened  to  support  the  precious  testimonies  give  " 
us  to  bear  in  faithfulness  and  humility,  evidencing  1 
his  daily  walk  and  conversation,  that  he  sought  n( 
honour  which  cometh  from  man,   but  that  from   G(  j 
only ;  and  being  removed  from  works  to  rewards,  h 
shining  example  still  speaks  to  his  bereaved  childri 
and  friends,  Follow  me,  as  I  have  followed  Christ.     A 
though  his  health  had  long  been  delicate,  yet  his  di''I 
gence  and  faithfulness  in  attending  meetings,  -nben  uW 
der  much  bodily  weakness,  and  encompassed  with  maijat 
infirmities,  was  very  instructive  ;  and  in  the  small  : 
ing  of  which  he  was  a  member,  his  loss  will  be  deep 
felt.     He  attended  our  late  Y'early  Meeting  at  New  Yor 
much  enfeebled  in  body,  and  it  seemed  like  an  evenii 
sacrifice,  as  he  expressed  his  belief  that  it  was  the  lo 
time  he  should  ever  attend  it.     He  had  long  been  ( 
gaged  to  set  his  house  in  order,  often  intimating  the  i 
certainty  of  his  continuance  here,  and  when  the  messe 
ger  of  death  came  at  an   unexpected  moment,   he  w 
calm  and  resigned,  intimating  that  he  had  no  del ' 
recover.     His  sufferings  were  very  severe  until  s 
time   before   the   close,   when   he   fell  asleep,  and  veL 
peacefully  departed  without  a  sigh  or  struggle.     We  1: 
lieve  that  having  filled  up  his  measure  of  suffering  a- 
of  service,   and  passed    through  much  tribulation, 
ransomed  spirit  has  entered  into  that  city,  -n-hose  w 
are  salvation,  and  whose  gates  are  praise,  receiving  tils 
welcome  assurance  of.  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  i 
vant,   thou  hast  been  faithful   in  a  few  things,  I  w  ," 
make  thee  ruler  over  more  ;   enter  thou  into  the  joy 
thv  Lord. 
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(Continued  from  page  038.) 

Notwithstanding  too  many  are  taught  to  imagine 
mportance  and  efficacy,  in  mode,  ceremony,  sign 
md  shadow,  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  of  the 
egal  dispensation ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  in  "  Jesus 
Dhrist,  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor 
mcircumcision,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love." 
Gal.  V.  6.)  Neither  the  practice,  nor  disuse  of 
brms  and  rituals,  are  of  any  availance  with  God. 
But  the  first  may  more  than  unprofitably  busy 
heir  practiscrs,  if  they  are  so  dangerou.sly  deceived 
13  to  place  confidence  either  in  their  own  perform- 
mces,  or  those  of  their  leaders.  The  religion  of 
he  true  christian  consisteth  not  in  form,  but  sub- 
itance;  and  ariseth  not  from  the  activity  of  human 
eason,  imagination,  or  opinion,  but  from  an  heart- 
felt sensation  of  Divine  love  in  the  light  of  life.  Its 
bundation  is  no  less  than  the  immediate  adminis- 
ration  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  the  spirit  of  man. 
Phis  shows  unto  man  what  his  (lioughts  are ; 
Amos  iv.  13,)  what  himself,  and  what  the  Lord 
>,  so  far  as  properly  concerns  him.  It  opens  the 
;nderstanding,  and  directs  the  duty  of  the  obe- 
lient;   "for  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  it 

not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps." 
.Jer.  X.  23.)  It  is  the  light  of  the  Lamb  which 
howeth  the  way  of  salvation  ;  the  one  great  light 
ppointed  to  rule  the  day  or  spiritual  dispensation 
f  Christianity ;  wherein  the  nations  of  them  which 
.re  saved  must  walk.   (Rev.  xxi.  14.) 

Men  in  their  natural  state  may,  by  reading  and 
tudy,  collect  abundance  of  notions  concerning  the 
supreme  Being ;  but  as  light  discovers  all  things, 
'et  cannot  be  really  known  but  by  its  own  appear- 
.nce ;  so  God,  who,  in  the  most  perfect  and  super- 
ative  sense,  is  light,  (1  John  i.  5,)  can  only  be 
ruly  known  by  his  own  immediate  manifestation. 
(Vhat  is  ordinarily  called  the  knowledge  of  God, 
John  xvii.  3,)  is  but  a  series  of  apprehensions  con- 
erning  his  essence,  his  attributes,  and  his  provi- 
lence  ;  but  what  our  Saviour  called  so,  is  the  real 
xperimental  sense  of  his  life.  "  This  is  life  eternal, 
hat  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
fesus-  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  Truly  to 
;now  him  is  to  participate  of  the  quickening  sense 
f  his  life,  through  the  communicated  influence  of 
is  eternal  spirit.  Thus  to  know  him,  is  to  partake 
f  the  new  covenant,  or  true  go.-pel  dispensation  ; 


for  therein  it  is  declared,  "  They  shall  all  know  me 
from  the  least  of  them  to  the  greatest  of  them.' 
(Jcr.  xxi.  34.)  Accordingly  the  living  christian  has 
a  certain  sense  of  Divine  life  in  his  own  breast 
which  aifords  him  instruction, strength  and  comfort: 
in  such  a  manner,  as  he  waits  in  faithfulness  upon 
it,  that  he  is  under  no  absolute  necessity  to  lean 
upon  the  teachings  of  other  men  ;  yet  when  they 
come  in  a  degree  of  the  same  life,  he  accepts  them 
as  instrumentally  from  God. 

This  life  of  God  in  Christ  is  the  very  soul  of 
Christianity;  without  which  the  best  forms  and 
highest  professions  are  but  as  members  of  a  dead 
body,  unavailable  and  unacceptable.  "  He  that 
hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the 
son  of  God  hath  not  life."  (1  John  v.  12.)  "  Be 
cause  I  live,"  saith  he,  "  ye  shall  live  also.  At 
that  day,  ye  shall  know,  that  I  am  in  my  Fatli 
and  you  in  me,  and  I  in  you."  (,Iohn  xiv.  19,  20.) 
It  is  because  he  lives  in,  and  communicates  of  hit 
life  to  his  spiritual  followers,  that  they  live  also. 
Of  these  the  true  church,  the  adopted  body  of 
Christ  under  all  denominations,  is  composed.  These 
alone  are  his  peculiar  heritage  or  clergy.  This 
ecclesiastical  body  of  Christ,  is  a  living  body,  ren- 
dered such  by  the  inspiration  of  his  life.  He  is  the 
life  common  to  all  his  true  members.  (Col.  iii.  4.) 
By  his  vital  influence  he  communicates  a  living  sen.se 
of  truth  to  them,  inclines  them  to  himself,  and  in- 
pires  them  both  with  the  desire  and  power  of  obe- 
dience ;  and  as  they  advance  in  faithfulness,  he 
favours  them  with  increasing  tastes  of  Divine  grace 
and  love,  the  savour  of  the  holy  unction,  and  the 
indwelling  virtue  and  glory  of  his  heavenly  pre- 
sence.   "  There  is  one  body,  and  one  spirit."  (Eph. 

4.)  Was  there  not  one  and  the  same  spirit 
throughout  the  whole  church,  it  could  not  be  one 
body,  nor  a  living  body.  "  Non  potest  vivere 
corpus  Christi  nisi  de  spiritu  Christi,"  (in  Job. 
Tract  26,)  saith  Augustine  ;  that  is  the  body  of 
Christ  cannot  live  but  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  He 
who  partakes  not  of  the  same  spirit  with  the  head, 
is  no  true  member  of  the  body.  His  spiritual  in- 
"uence  is  the  precious  blood,  or  spring  of  life  which 
renders  all  his  members  living,  and  what  gives  life 
gives  a  sense  of  that  life ;  but  though  their  life  is 
most  surely  known  to  themselves,  it  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  (Col.  iii.  3,)  from  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  remain  unquickened  by  it ;  and  hence 
ariseth  all  their  opposition  to  it. 

We  are  all  by  nature  strangers  to  this  Divine 
life,  and  we  cannot  by  any  means  obtain  it  for 
ourselves.  It  is  not  of  man's  accjuirement,  but  God's 
communication ;  and  as  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
most  learned,  as  of  the  most  illiterate.  It  is  hid 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  in  their  own  eyes,  and 
revealed  to  those  who  are  as  babes,  to  the  world's 
isdom.  It  is  not  the  high  learned,  but  the  hum- 
ble that  God  teaches,  and  the  meek  that  he  guides 

the  paths  of  truth  and  judgment.  Every  one's 
eye  therefore  ought  to  be  humbly  to  God  alone, 
and  not  to  be  fixed  upon  the  wise,  the  scribe,  the 
disputer  of  this  world;  for  God  hath,  by  the  pow- 
erful simplicity  and  purity  of  his  gospel  dispensa- 
tion, made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  (1 
Cor.  i.  20.)  Yet  so  fond  is  the  world  of  its  own 
wisdom,  that  it  has  in  great  measure  detruded  the 


cross  of  Christ,  and  true  spiritual  religion,  and 
erected  and  supported  this  idol  in  its  room.  After 
this  image  the  world  has  wondered ;  and  indeed  it 
hath  been  a  means  wonderfully  to  blind,  ensnare 
and  deceive  its  worshippers,  whose  faith  stands  in 
the  wisdom  of  men,  and  not  in  the  power  of  God, 
(Cor.  ii.  5,)  and  is  therefore  the  reverse  of  the 
faith  of  the  gospel. 

From  a  due  consideration  of  the  debased  and 
corrupt  state  of  mankind,  since  the  fall,  and  of  the 
great  and  good  end  of  their  creation,  it  must  evi- 
dently appear,  that  regeneration  hath  ever  been 
the  one  thing  needful ;  a  work  essential  for  all  to 
experience.  And  as  the  birth  of  the  spirit  cannot 
be  brought  forth  by  anything  but  the  spirit,  so  it 
must  also  be  preserved  in  its  growth  and  accom- 
plishment by  the  spirit.  Ilenoe  the  abiding,  or  in- 
dwojling  of  the  spirit,  remains  to  be  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  the  regenerate ;  that  as  their  souls  arc 
quickened  into  the  Divine  life  by  it,  they  may  con- 
tinue to  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  as  chris- 
tians therein,  and  be  sustained  in  a  spiritual  union, 
and  blessed  communion  with  their  Maker. 

The  essentiality  of  true  religion  hath  ever  been 
the  same,  primarily  consisting  in  the  life  of  God 
being  raised  up,  and  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad 
in  the  heart,  operating  therein  to  its  renovation, 
and  to  every  virtuous  and  benevolent  end.  What- 
ever of  externals  or  ceremonials  have,  at  sundry 
times,  been  superadded  by  Divine  direction  or 
command,  were  not  intended  to  alter,  or  unsettle 
men  from  due  and  constant  attention  to  vital,  spi- 
ritual religion  ;  but  when  they  were  become  greatly 
degenerated  from  it,  and  darkened  concerning  it, 
the  merciful  Creator  was  pleased,  by  means  suited 
to  their  estranged  and  carnal  condition,  to  point  it 
out  to  them,  and  lead  them  by  signs  and  symbols 
towards  it.  Thus  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  meant 
to  be  the  whole  of  religion  to  the  Israelites,  (Gal. 
iii.  24,)  or  to  supersede  the  internal  religion  of 
grace  ;  but  only  to  be  as  a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
them  to  Christ  in  .spirit,  in  whom  all  is  included 
and  fulfilled,  and  whose  presence  was  then  with  the 
faithful  amongst  them,  who  had  spiritual  com- 
nmfiion  with  him ;  for,  according  to  Scripture, 
"  they  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  did 
all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ;  for  they  drank 
of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed  them  ;  and  that 
rock  was  Christ."  (1  Cor.  x.  3,  4.) 

It  is  a  vain  thing  to  imagine,  that  religion  ever 
wholly  consisted  in  mode  or  form ;  or  that  the  All- 
perfect  Lord  at  any  time  dispensed  with  the  sub- 
stance for  the  sake  of  the  shadow  ;  ever  made  any 
alteration  therein,  by  diversity  of  institutions,  from 
arbitrary  will  and  pleasure,  merely  to  exercise  his 
sovereignty,  as  though  power  was  a  darling  attri- 
bute, and  more  regarded  by  him  than  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  goodness;  or  as  though  his  at- 
tributes could  be  divided  in  him.  No  ;  he  is  God 
and  changcth  not.  His  law  is  his  own  spirit  of 
eternal  rectitude,  and  his  retribution  according  to 
every  man's  state  and  works.  The  difi'erent  modi- 
fications that  have  appeared  amongst  men  in  point 
of  religion,  have  been  occasioned  by  the  diflferent 
alterations  in  the  conditions  of  mankind.  The  All- 
wise  God  hath  directed  some  for  a  time,  in  con- 
Icscension,   for  the  good  end    above-mentioned  ; 
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and  clivers  combiuations  of  men  bave  invented  and 
enjoined  abundance  more,  according  to  their  own 
carnal  misapprehensions  of  spiritual  things,  or  to 
advance  their  own  sinister  purposes. 

Exterior  forms  are  but  temporary  matters.  They 
are  no  essentials  of  true  Christianity.  The  great 
Author  of  it  represents  it  as  a  well  of  water  in  man 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life.  (John  iv.  14.) 
It  radically  ariseth  from  a  living,  abiding,  increas- 
ing principle  in  man,  of  a  pure,  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly nature.  As  this  is  cordially  embraced,  it 
enlarges  in  the  soul,  expels  the  works  and  power 
of  darkness,  and  produccth  its  own  genuine  fruits 
of  humility, self-denial,  patience,  resignation  to  God, 
and  trust  in  him  alone;  righteousness,  holiness, 
meekness;  gentleness,  temperance,  goodness,  bro- 
therly-kindness, charity.  It  derives  its  origin  from 
heaven,  and  leads  to  heaven.  It  carries  the  soul 
out  of  all  formalities  and  false  rests,  up  to  the  Su- 
preme good  himself.  It  breaks  down  all  our  own 
self-will,  and  brings  into  perfect  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will.  In  this  humble  contrited  frame,  and 
no  other,  can  we  sincerely  and  truly  say,  Thy  king- 
dom come  !  thy  will  be  done  !  For  whilst  our  wills 
stand  in  separation  from  the  will  of  God,  we  can 
not  address  him  in  these  terms  with  propriety ;  or 
in  spirit  and  truth. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Sense  of  Pain, 

(Continued  from  page  S23.) 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  support  of  an  in- 
finity of  creatures  which  escape  our  ordinary  ob- 
servation. "  On  the  oak,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter, 
"  not  less  than  two  hundred  kinds  of  caterpillars 
have  been  estimated  to  feed,  and  the  nettle  which 
scarcely  any  beast  will  touch  maintains  fifty  diflFer- 
ent  species  of  insects,  but  for  which  check  it  would 
soon  annihilate  all  the  plants  in  its  neighbourhood." 
The  check  is  constantly  requiring  to  be  checked 
itself,  and  still  the  plan  prevails  of  making  the 
death  of  a  superabundant  population  sustain  the 
life  of  some  other  description  of  beings.  The 
caterpillars  which  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  of 
the  common  white  butterfly,  and  which  may  ' 
seen  feeding  by  scores  upon  cabbages,  are  kept 
down  by  the  ichneumon-fiy.  The  singular  process 
by  which  this  is  efi'ected  we  give  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Owen. 

"  The  ichneumon,  by  means  of  her  peculiarly 
long,  sharp,  and  slender  ovipositor,  pierces  the  skin 
of  the  larva,  and  in  spite  of  its  writhing  and  the 
ejection  of  an  acrid  fluid,  she  succeeds  in  intro- 
ducing the  instrument  by  which  the  ova  are  trans 
mittcd,  and  lodged  under  the  skin ;  she  then  flies 
ofl"  to  seek  another.  Sometimes  the  female  ich 
ncumoD,  when  she  has  found  a  larva,  seems  to  take 
no  notice  of  it,  and  iu  that  case  it  has  been  found 
that  another  ichneumon  has  previously  oviposited 
there,  and  by  some  peculiar  sense  she  ascertains 
that  there  is  no  room  for  more  ova,  or  not  food 
enough  for  them  when  hatched.  After  the  ichneu- 
mon has  deposited  the  ova,  she  plasters  over  the 
wound  with  colletcrial  secretion.  When  hatched, 
her  larvK  subsist  upon  the  fat  of  the  caterpillars 
which  they  infest.  They  avoid  penetrating  the 
alimentary  canal,  but  evidently  destroy  many  of 
the  minute  branches  of  the  trachea  which  ramify 
in  the  adipose  tissue.  Such  wounded  trachea;  pro- 
bably permit  the  escape  of  sufiicient  air  for  the 
respiration  of  the  parasitic  larvse ;  for  though  the 
caterpillars  so  infested  survive  and  go  into  the 
pupa  state,  they  are  uneasy  and  evidently  diseased ; 
the  loss  of  the  adipose  store  of  nutriment  prevents 
the  completion  of  the  metamorphosis  ;  they  perish, 
and  instead  of  a  butterfly,  a  swarm  of  small  ich- 


neumons emerge  from  the  cocoon." — Lectures  on 
Comjmrative  Anatcnny,  pp.  417,  432. 

Surprising  is  the  instinct  which  teaches  the  larvre 
of  the  ichneumon  to  avoid  eating  the  intestines  of 
their  living  prey.  Were  they  to  devour  its  vitals, 
they  would  terminate  its  existence  and  put  an  end 
to  their  own.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the 
cabbage  to  man,  he  probably  owes  it  to  the  ichneu- 
mon-fly that  any  portion  of  this  vegetable  falls  to 
his  share,  for  out  of  thirty  caterpillars  of  the  white 
butterfly  which  Reaumur  placed  under  a  glass, 
twenty-five  were  the  habitation  of  their  murderous 
foe.  That  these  were  devoured  in  the  morning  of 
their  life  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  law 
which  enacts  that  some  of  every  race  that  breathes 
should  perish  in  their  infancy,  while  others  should 
last  to  middle  age,  and  a  few  fill  up  the  full  mea- 
sure of  the  days  allotted  to  their  kind. 

The  grub  of  the  cockchafer  commits  great  ra- 
vages both  upon  grass  and  corn  by  gnawing  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  Entire  meadows  are  sometimes 
denuded  by  it.  The  rook  eats  these  destroyers  by 
thousands,  and  by  one  act  gets  food  for  himself, 
and  protects  the  wheat  which  is  the  staif  of  life  to 
man.  They  are  the  grubs  which  chiefly  attract 
him  to  follow  the  plough,  and  when  he  plucks  up 
a  blade  of  grass  or  corn,  it  is  almost  invariably 
for  the  sake  of  some  description  of  worm  which  is 
preying  upon  its  root.  The  plants  which  he  eradi- 
cates will  be  found  upon  examination  to  be  dead 
or  dying,  and  by  devouring  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief he  saves  the  rest  of  the  field  from  blight. 
Unobservant  farmers,  who  never  look  beyond  the 
surface,  often  mistake  the  policeman  for  the  thief. 
Luckily  their  power  to  injure  their  benefactor  is 
not  equal  to  their  will,  or  they  would  exterminate 
him  altogether,  and  leave  the  depredators  un- 
molested to  consume  the  whole  of  the  crops. 
When  an  unhappy  success  has  attended  efforts  of 
the  kind,  the  evil  consequences  have  been  signal 
and  immediate.  After  the  inhabitants  had  con- 
trived to  extirpate  the  little  crow  from  Virginia  at 
an  enormous  expense,  they  would  gladly  have 
given  twice  as  much  to  buy  back  the  tribe.  A 
reward  of  threepence  a  dozen  was  offered  in  New 
England  for  the  purple  grackle,  which  commits 
great  havoc  among  the  crops,  but  protects  so  much 
more  herbage  than  he  destroys  that  the  insects 
when  he  was  gone  caused  the  total  loss  of  the  grass 
in  1749,  and  obliged  the  colonists  to  get  hay  from 
Pennsylvania  and  even  to  import  it  from  Great 
Britain.  A  few  years  since  an  Act  was  passed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  prohibit  the  destruc- 
tion of  birds  in  a  particular  district  of  France. 
They  had  been  recklessly  killed  ofl",  and  the  har- 
vest being  swept  away  in  its  first  green  stage  by 
millions  of  hungry  reapers,  the  earth  had  ceased 
to  yield  its  increase.  Extensive  inroads  like  these 
upon  the  economy  of  nature  reveal  to  us  its  wis- 
dom, and  clearly  show  us  that  if  one  while  it  is  a 
blessing  that  particular  animals  should  cat,  at  an- 
other it  is  a  benefit  to  the  world  that  they  should 
be  eaten.  A  flight  of  rooks  renders  services  which 
could  not  be  performed  by  all  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  put  together,  and  if  the  poor  birds  are 
casionally  mischievous,  they  are  richly  worthy  of 
their  hire.  Make  the  largest  probable  allowance 
for  their  consumption  of  a  portion  of  that  crop, 
the  whole  of  which  they  preserve,  and  they  arc 
still  immeasurably  the  cheapest  labourers  employed 
upon  a  farm.  Pages  would  be  required  to  tell  all 
the  mistakes  which  are  committed  in  the  blind  rage 
for  destruction,  and  in  the  readiness  of  the  lord  of 
the  creation  to  believe  that  everything  which  tastes 
what  he  tastes  is  a  rival  and  a  loss.  Even  wasps, 
which  find  no  friends,  chiefly  because  they  are 
armed  with  a  sting,  which,  unlike  man,  they  rarely 


or  never  use  unprovoked,  are  an  important  aid  ir 
keeping  certain  tribes  within  bounds.  Mr.  Rowell 
had  two  nests  in  a  glass-case,  and  found  that  the 
food  brought  in  was  chiefly  caterpillars  and  insects 

Reaumur  has  observed,"  write  Kirby  and  Spence. 

that  in  France  the  butchers  are  very  glad  to  have 
wasps  attend  their  stalls  for  the  sake  of  their  ser- 
vices in  driving  away  the  flesh-fly ;  and,  if  we 
may  believe  the  author  of  Hector  St.  John's 
American  Letters,  the  farmers  in  some  parts  ol 
the  United  States  are  so  well  aware  of  their  utilitj 
in  this  respect,  as  to  suspend  in  their  sitting-roonii 
a  hornet's  nest,  the  occupants  of  which  prey  upoi 
the  flies  without  molesting  the  family."  Wasps 
are  large  consumers  of  fruit,  but  this  is  best  pro 
tected  by  hanging  bottles  half  full  of  a  mixture  a 
beer  and  sugar  to  the  tree.  "  The  wasps,"  sayi 
Cobbett,  "  attracted  by  the  contents,  go  down  intc 
the  phials  and  never  come  out  again."  The  of 
fenders  alone  suffer,  and  the  rest  arc  left  free  to  p 
sue  the  avocations  which  nature  has  assigned  them 
Mr.  Rowell  furnishes  a  curious  example  of  th 
regular  gradation  in  which  the  devourers  of  to-da\ 
are  devoured  to-morrow. 

"  I  kept  in  a  glass  globe  a  variety  of  the  smalle: 
aquatic  animals,  such  as  the  larvse  of  dragon-flies 
and  introduced  amongst  them  a  few  of  the  com 
mon  newts  and  water-beetles,  one  of  which  wai 
the  Dijticus  marginalis.  The  dragon-flies  hac 
been  living  on  the  animalcules,  the  newts  attackec 
and  devoured  the  dragon-flies.  The  next  morn 
ing  I  found  one  of  the  newts  lying  at  the  bottou 
of  the  vessel  half-eaten,  and,  while  looking  on,  sav 
the  Dytious  attack  another  newt.  Not  wishing  t( 
have  them  all  destroyed,  I  took  the  Dyticus  out  o 
the  water  and  put  it  in  the  sunshine,  when,  after 
few  minutes,  it  flew  away,  and  had  not  gone  mon 
than  thirty  or  forty  yards  when  a  sparrow  caugh 
it." 

Thus  the  animalcules  supported  the  dragon-fly 
the  dragon-fly  the  newts,  the  newts  the  beetle,  thi 
beetle  the  sparrow,  and,  as  the  sparrow  has  man; 
enemies,  he  most  likely  became  a  meal  for  somi 
bigger  creature  before  the  animal  compound 
given  over  to  the  inexorable  maggots,  and  revivifie( 
anew  in  the  shape  of  flies,  again  to  run  the  de 
structive  round.     Nature  seems  to  have  taken  espc 
cial  pains  to  maintain  in  vigour  the  carnivorou  j 
element  wherever   animal  life   is  congregated  to 
gether.     If  the  pike  is  carefully  excluded  from  ) 
fish-pond,  he   appears  there   after  a  time  just  aiy 
though   he   had  smelt  out  his  prey,  and  made  hij 
way  to  it  over  earth  or  through  air.     The   egi_ 
have  been  carried  there  on  the  legs  and  feathers  q 
the  water-fowl,  or  else  been  eaten  by  them   an( 
passed    from   their  bodies   undigested.     The   duj  j 
balance  is  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  jealous  pr^  ^ 
server  of  fish,  and  his  sole  consolation  for  h: 
efl'ectual  efforts  to  shut  out  the  pike  from  his  shar 
of  the  bancjuet  must  be  the  reflection  that  the  in 
truder  makes  a  far  better  dish  than  all  the  fry  b 
consumes.     Benjamin  Franklin,  who  at  the  age  d 
sixteen  had  adopted   the  notion  that  it  was  wronj 
to  eat  anything  which  had  life,  was  brought  bac^ 
two   years    afterwards,   to   carnivorous  habits  b' 
seeing  some  smaller  fish  taken  from  "  the  stomaci 
of  a  cod."     "  '  If,  thought  I,'  he  says,  '  you  eat  onl  "^ 
another,  I  don't  see  why  we  may  not  eat  you.'     S 
I  dined   upon  cod  very  heartily,  and  have  sincj 
continued  to  eat  as  other  people."     Whichever  wa! 
we  look,  the  intentions  of  Providence  are  too  clea 
to  be  disputed,  and  the  benefits  which  result  to  ''^ 
plain  to  be  denied,  though  many  of  the  effects  « 
the  arrangement  are  impossible  to  be  traced.     Tfi 
system  of  the  world  is  not  a  collection  of  indeper  ' 
dent  circles,  but  wheel  is  connected  with  wheel  I  .' 
an  endless  scries,  and  the  most  we  can  do  in  o^  , 
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reseut  state  is  to  catch  here  and  there  a  parti 
limpse  of  the  complicated  luachiue. 

Pope,  in  some  beautiful  liues  of  his  "  Essay  ( 
lau,"  has  described  the  benefits  which  our  protec- 
on  confers  upon  the  larger  animals  on  which  we 
ied.  The  interest  wo  have  in  their  welfare  causes 
s  to  keep  them  in  greater  comfort  than  if  they 
ere  left  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  by  stimulating 
le  growth  of  provender  we,  at  the  same  time, 
laintain  them  in  far  greater  numbers.  If,  instead 
F  tending  them  that  we  might  afterwards  draw 
pon  them  for  our  nutriment,  they  and  we  were 
vals  for  the  possession  of  the  soil  and  its  fruits, 
e  must  either  kill  or  starve  them  at  last  to  avoid 
arving  ourselves.  In  respect  of  death,  indeed, 
le  poet  considers  man  and  his  victims  upon  equal 
rms. 

"The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before; 
Thou  too  Shalt  perish  when  thy  feast  is  o'er." 

The  circumstance  in  the  contrast  which  would 

eni  most  disadvantageous  to  them,  is  their  appre- 

jnsion  of  the  bloody  fate  which  awaits  them,  but 

iis  they  clearly  do  not  contemplate.     There  is  true 

lilosophy,  as  well  as  fine  poetry,  in  the  liues  of 

ope  which  every  child  can  repeat : — 

"The  Iamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 

Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  playj? 

Pleased  to  the  last  he  crops  the  iiowery  food, 

And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood." 

The  feelings  of  the  lamb  are  not  those  of  the 
urderer  in  the  condemned  cell,  who  knows  that 
i  is  about  to  be  led  to  the  gallows.  It  probably 
owses  untroubled  by  the  thoughts  of  death,  and 
rtainly  no  more  dreads  in  anticipation  its  violent 
id  than  we  in  health  do  our  natural  end,  and  we 
i  aware  in  our  own  case  that  the  diificulty  is  not 
forget  it  but  to  remember  it.  "  The  hare,"  as 
aloy  remarks,  "  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
1  dangers  and  its  enemies,  is  as  playful  an  animal 
any  other."  Vigilant  and  timid,  its  happiness 
yet  undisturbed  by  its  fears,  and  it  lives,  we 
ould  judge,  in  considerably  less  alarm  of  the 
jg  and  the  sportsman  than  the  housebreaker  does 
'  the  policeman,  or  the  old  lady  of  the  house- 
eaker.  The  fish  which  share  the  same  pond 
pike,  pass  and  re-pass  him  without  bein; 


of  the  country,  of  the  ruins  of  ancient 
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itated  by  his  presence  until  he  gives  them  chase" 
le  end,  when  it  does  come,  is  mostly  too  sudden 
be  painful.  The  moral  and  religious  discipline 
lich  results  from  sickness,  shows  us  why  a  linger 
I  death  is  best  suited  to  ourselves.  With  animals 
i  death  of  disease  would  be  merely  protracted 
sery.  Left  unnursed  and  unfed,  they  would  en- 
re  far  more  than  by  the  knife  of  the  butcher  or 
3  beak  of  the  hawk ;  and  if  one  class  of  crea- 
■es  are  at  greater  disadvantages  than  another,  it 
uld  appear  to  be  those  which  perish  slowly  from 
latural  decay. 


"  Few  crops,"  says  a  Southern  journal,  "  are 
)re  exhausting  to  the  soil  than  is  the  cotton  crop, 
immense  amount  of  manure,  usually  consisting, 
•  the  most  part,  of  decayed  leaves,  limbs  and 
est  mould,  is  required  to  keep  the  land  of  a  cot- 
1  plantation  in  good  condition.  Another  difii- 
Ity  is,  that  cotton  requires  later  cultivation  than 
y  other  crop,  leaving  the  planter  but  little  time 
enrich  or  improve  his  farm  as  he  may  desire. 
I  Alabama  planter  says  that  cotton  has  destroyed 
re  than  earthquakes,  or  volcanic  eruptions, 
itness  the  red  hills  of  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
i,  which  have  produced  cotton  till  the  last  dying 
p  of  the  soil  forbade  any  further  attempt  at  cul- 
ation,  and  the  land,  turned  out  to  nature. 


conditi 
Greece, 

The  cflFects  of  this,  as  exhibited  in  South  Cn 
lina,  are  thus  stated  in  a  recent  address  issued  by 
the  Agricultural  Convention  recently  held  in  that 
State : 

"  Your  committee  would  earnestly  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  convention  the  mournful  fact,  that 
the  interest  heretofore  taken  by  our  citizens  in  agri- 
cultural improvement  has  become  stationary ;  that 
our  old  fields  are  enlarging ;  our  homesteads  have 
been  decreasing  fearfully  in  number ;  and  our  ener- 
getic sons  are  annually  seeking  the  rich  and  fertile 
lands  of  the  South-west,  upon  which  they  imagine 
that  treble  the  amount  of  profits  can  be  made  upon 
capital  than  upon  our  own  soils.  Nor  is  this  all. 
We  are  not  only  losing  some  of  our  most  energetic 
and  useful  citizens,  to  supply  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
other  States,  but  we  are  losing  our  slave  popula- 
tion^ which  is  the  true  wealth  of  the  State.  Our 
stocks  of  hogs,  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  are  dimi- 
nishing in  size  and  decreasing  in  number,  and  our 
purses  are  being  strained  for  their  last  cent  to  sup- 
ply their  places  from  the  North-western  States." — 
ISorth  Am. 
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Ihe  Position  of  Friends  in  the  World, 
larly  in  relation  to  the  War-Spirit 

(Coucluilea  from  page  340.) 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  we  turn  to  those 
other  religious  bodies  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
we  shall  find  that,  independent  of  their  shortcoming 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  plain,  spiritual  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  they  have  little  reason  indeed  to 
boast  of  an  advantage  over  us  in  this  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  Christian,  uuworldliness.  If,  withiu  the 
Society  of  Friends,  designed  to  be  the  chosen  instru- 
ment of  a  great  reformation  in  the  church,  the  world- 
ly spirit  has  spread  to  a  sad  extent,  without,  it  has  a 
still  wider  sweep,  and  exercises  almost  unbounded 
sway. 

Of  all  the  teachings  of  our  Saviour  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  life,  not  one  is  more  prominent  or 
especially  distinctive  of  the  new  dispensation,  than 
that  of  non-resistance  of  evil  entreatment.  To 
quote  the  passages  in  which  He  inculcated  this  in 
words  altogether  unmistakable  as  to  their  meanin 
would  be  almost  an  endless  task.  Yet,  with  these 
all  distinctly  before  them,  those  who  claim  to  be 
his  representatives  or  ministers,  among  other  So 
cieties,  can  use  the  words  and  lay  claim  to  the  au 
thority  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  of  Him  who  gave 
the  commands,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  "  llesist  not 
evil," — in  pronouncing  benedictions  on  the  armies, 
the  acts,  the  weapons  of  public  murder ;  and  after 
such  sacrilege,  can  go  home  with  easy  minds  ap- 
parently, still  believing  themselves  the  "  legates  of 
the  skies,"  and  anointed  ambassadors  from  Heaven 
to  earth.  Even  such,  if  such  there  be,  who  would 
shrink  from  such  a  public  act,  yet  neglect,  for  the 
most  part,  any  rebuke  to  the  war-spirit  in  their 
private  vocation.  Their  bread  is  to  be  obtained  by 
their  professedly  evangelical  labours,  and  hence  their 
business,  like  other  trades,  would  languish  if  they 
were  not  up  with  "  the  spirit  of  the  age."  In  other 
words,  their  places  would  have  to  be  vacated  and 
their  bread  fail  them,  did  they  not  pander  to  that 
very  spirit  of  the  corrupt  world,  which,  if  they  had 
had  a  commission  from  on  High,  it  would  have  been 
their  proper  business  to  make  war  upon  j  and  in 
this  respect,  and  in  that  of  leading  their  flocks  into 
false  ease  as  to  the  tiioat  necessary  things, — -.as  hav^ 
ing  entrusted  the  care  of  those  things  to  safe  hands, 
whose  fidelity  is  en.surod  by  their  salaries — they 
"■^ctually  fighting  the  battles  of  Antichrist 
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neglect  to  protest  day  and  night  against  the  war- 
spirit  that  stalks  unreproved  througirthe  world,  and 
their  obtusencss  to  the  innumerable  textual  evi- 
dences of  its  diametrical  opposition  to  the  Gospel, 
they  must  stand  convicted  as  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind.  Under  snck  teachings,  the  monstrosities 
and  dcfoniiities,  as  it  were,  in  religion,  exhibited 
by  such  men  as  Hedley  Vicars  and  General  Have- 
lock, — men  held  up  as  patterns  of  real  piety,  who 
nevertheless  could  rise  from  prayer  to  the  Lamb  of 
God,  to  go  and  sheathe  their  weapons  in  the  hearts 
of  strangers,  children  of  the  one  Father,  and  for 
whom  also  Christ  died, — become  more  comprehen- 
sible* 

As  in  the  early  church  of  Christ,  so  among  early 
Friends,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  testimony 
they  had  to  uphold,  was  that  of  non-resistance, 
and  against  that  warlike  spirit  of  the  selfish,  un- 
regencrate  world,  which  regards  and  maintains  .self 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  the  things  of 
first  and  paramount  importance ;  which  asserts  the 
smallest  right  of  self;  avenges  the  least  infringe- 
ment of  its  dignity,  under  all  circumstances,  over 
all  considerations,  sensitively,  tenaciously,  and 
fiercely ;  a  sensitiveness  and  tenacity  known  in  the 
world  as  "  bravery"  and  "  the  sense  of  honour." 
A  spirit  which  exercises  full  sway  in  our  own  "  en- 
lightened" nation ;  that  within  the  past  few  months 
has  been  ready  to  plunge  our  people  into  a  war 
with  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  unauthor- 
ized interference  of  a  few  naval  oiEccrs  com- 
missioned by  the  latter, — a  spirit  that  can  cause 
grave  and  wise,  and  (one  should  suppose)  well- 
principled  men,  and  respectable  legislators  of  the 
Republican  as  well  as  the  Democratic  party,  to 
advocate  immediate  war,  without  waiting  for  com- 
munication with  the  British  home  government ;  the 
"  sinking  of  the  offending  vessel  first,  and  treating 
afterwards,"  thus  plunging  at  once  into  a  contest 
that  would  be,  in  a  strictly  common-sense  and 
worldly  point  of  view,  most  unwise,  and  which 
would  have  to  be  fought  partly  on  our  own  soil, 
to  the  enormous  detriment  of  interests  which  these 
legislators  profess  to  represent,  detriment  greater 
than  we  could  inflict  on  the  antagonist,  even  if 
successful.  Yet  into  such  a  contest  our  represen- 
tative men  and  journals  have  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, expressed  readiness  to  plunge  off-hand, 
rather  than  bate  a  jot  of  "  honour."  And  in  this 
course  they  are  undoubtedly  impelled  by  the  breath 
of  the  multitude,  of  which  they  are  the  representa- 
tives. Such  romantic  adhesion  to  "honour"  in  dis- 
regard of  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  con- 
siderations, might  become  the  men  of  the  dark  ages, 
but  as  exhibited  by  common-sense  men  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  loses  all  the  prestige  of  chivalry,  and  re- 
mains merely  ridiculous  and  wicked.  But  the  world 
now  fears  in  its  wisdom,  as  did  the  ancient  Jews, 
that  if  the  principles  of  Christ  be  followed,  "  the 
Romans  will  come,  and  take  away  both  our  place 
and  nation,"  thus  showing  as  great  a  degree  of 
^/arfi'a;^  disbelief  as  prevailed  among  those  ancient 
unbelievers,  with  the  added  hypocrisy  of  professing 
faith  in  Him. 

The  same  "  c/iivalrio"  spirit  in  personal  affairs 
leads  grave  Senators,  men  no  doubt  of  high  edu- 
cation and  reputable  character  at  /lome, — when 
assembled  in  a  public  capacity,  actuated,  like 
sohool-boys,  by  the /ear  of  being  thought  deficient 

n  the  strictures  on  a  hired  ministry,  the  writer  does 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  many  of  these  teachers  have 
been  men  of  true  ?.eal  and  devoted  piety,  but  desired 
iefly  to  point  out  the  grievous  evil  in  such  a  system, 
kcu  at  large,  fiowing  from  a  man-made  ministry,  the 
-assorted  union  of  worldly  interest  with  spiritual  func- 
tions, and  the  abandonment  of  the  freedom  of  the  gospel, 
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in  courage,  to  bandy  low  epithets,  "  It  is  false," 
"  You  are  a  liar,"  kc,  and  to  engage  in  hand-to- 
liand  struggles  on  the  floor  of  the  public  halls. 
It  can  cause  a  man  of  lofty  intellect,  like  the  au- 
thor, strange  to  say,  of  the  noble  oration  against 
icaTj  which  has  appeared  in  the  columns  of  "  The 
Friend,"  to  employ  language,  applied  to  a  brother 
Senator,  of  the  most  offensive  character  which  we 
will   not  quote,  but  which  can   hardly  escape  the 
recollection  of  its  readers.     AVhat  a  debasement  of 
honourable   manhood  1 — what    an   opprobrium  to 
christian  character!  so  that  when  the  childish  and 
vulgar  provocation  called  forth  an  equally  childish 
and  brutal  vengeance,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  both  were  disgraceful  to  the  whole  country,  both 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  religion  it  professes. 
This   spirit   is    also   the    basis    of    the   hateful 
"code    of   honour,"    "honour   dishonourable. 
which   is  palpably  at  war  with  its  own   nominal 
principle.     In  France,  a  nation  -which  claims  to 
possess    the    most    sensitive    Jwnour,    thirty-two 
army-officers  recently  sent  separate  challenges  tc 
one  editor  for  a  harmless  pleasantry  on  the  army, 
intending  to  oblige  him  to  fight  one  after  another, 
that  thus  they  might  ensure  his   ultimate  mur- 
der through  the  multitude  of  lives  pitted  against 
his  own.     Puiiclilious   "  honour"  being  blind  to 
the  inequality  of  such  odds.     The  same  warlike. 
purely  selfish   spirit  governs  the  world  at  large  ; 
the  word  "  pluck"  taken  from  the  slang  of  butch- 
ers, applied  in  the  first  instance  to  fighting  dogs, 
and  then  to  prize  fighters,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
polite  world,  and  now  passes   current   to  express 
this  favourite  quality,  this  contentious,  self-assert 
ing,   thoroughly  unchristian  spirit.     Its    develop 
ment  is  so  universally  encouraged   at  schools  ai 
part  of  a  boy's  education,  that  even  such  a  man  as 
Dr.  Arnold  permitted  his  boys  without  interference 
to  "settle   their  quarrels  in  their  own  v\'ay;" 
other  words,  to  wreak  their  furious  and  reven 
ful  passions  upon  each  other ;   and  he  would  then 
assemble  them,  hot  from  such  contests,  in  the  lec- 
ture-room to  hear  readings  from  the  life  of  Christ ! 
What   an  egregious  error  to  suppose  manliness  is 
promoted  by  such  a  course  !     Although  the  same 
spirit  is  diffused  in  some  of  the  schools  of  Friends 
also,  through  the  natural  unsubdued  temper  of  the 
pupils  and  unfaithfulness  of  the  teachers,  yet  in 
some   of  our  private  and  other  schools  where  the 
teachers  have  been  measurably  redeemed  from  the 
worldly  spirit,  and  were  concerned  to  train  their 
scholars  as  Christians,  we  have  known  thoroughly 
manly  characters  to  grow  up  under  the  pure 
fluence  of  the  law  of  love.     This  plan  of  leaving 
boys  to  fight  out  their  quarrels,  where  they  are  of 
sensitive  organizations,  beside  its  inconsistency  with 
pure  Christianity,   may   cause   the    ruin   of  their 
characters,  and  destroy  their  happiness  for  life,  as  it 
did   in  the  case  of  the  poet  Cowper,  who  was  by 
no  means   deficient  in   natural  courage,  but  was 
sensitive,    and    particularly    ill-circumstanced    at 
school  in  becoming  the  victim  of  a  little  tyrant, 
stronger  than  himself. 

Against  all  these  things,  this  whole  spirit,  in 
things  small  and  great;  in  the  forming  characteis 
of  children,  the  matured  characters  of  men,  and 
in  the  world  at  large,  it  is  at  all  times  and  places 
the  duty  of  Friends  to  protest  and  witness,  "  in- 
stantly in  season."  Our  mission  as  a  Society  is 
not  over — our  work  not  finished  ;  it  lies  before  us 
broadly  in  the  field  of  the  world,  and  sooner  or 
later  ice  sliall  assuredly  accmnpiish  it,  for  we  must 
believe  with  our  fathers  that  this  Society,  the  only 
religious  body  which  has  seen  to  the  very  heart 
and  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  corrupt  and 
widely  ramified  tree  of  christian  decadence,  is  a 
chosen   instrumentality  through  which    all  these 


things,  the  spirit,  power  and  kingdom  of  the  Prince 
of  this  world,  arc  to  be  put  under  the  feet  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  so  that  righteousness  may  finally 
"  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 
M. 
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(Cout'luded  from  piige  0-6.) 

During  the  period  that  one  party  of  the  men  are 
seeking  for  gold,  the  ofiicer  employs  others  in  ex- 
amining the  rocks  in  search  of  silver  ore  ;  at  the 
same  time  specimens  of  the  rock  are  collected,  and 
the  different  groups  marked  on  the  plan.  These 
operations  are  usually  concluded  by  the  middle  of 
October,  when  the  officer  and  two  or  three  of  the 
miners  return  to  Barnaoul,  bringing  with  them  the 
different  specimens  collected  ;  the  other  men  re- 
turn to  their  different  villages.  On  arriving  at  the 
iiavod,  the  officer  and  miners  select  and  classify 
the  different  specimens  of  rock  and  minerals,  ar- 
ranging them  in  the  order  shown  on  the  map 
These  are  afterwards  examined  by  the  chief  of 
the  mines,  who  has  long  been  engaged  in  con- 
structing a  geological  map  of  the  Altai,  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  best  ever  laid 
down  by  any  geologist,  very  few  having  had  the  same 
facilities  for  such  a  \York. 

There  is  a  good  laboratory,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  two  officers,  where  the  gold  and  silver  an 
assayed,  and  all  other  chemical  and  minoralogical 
operations  are  carried  on.  There  is  also  a  mag- 
netic observatory  on  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
with  proper  officers  to  register  the  observations  day 
and  night ;  these  are  transmitted,  at  stated  pe- 
riods, to  the  proper  authority  in  St.  Petersburg. 


There  is  a  museum  in  Barnaoul  containing  a 
good  collection  of  minerals,  some  of  them  very 
choice  specimens ;  also  a  few  Siberian  antiquities, 
four  tiger-skins,  stuffed,  and  a  few  Siberian  ani- 
mals and  birds  also  stuffed.  The  tigers  were  killed 
in  Siberia  at  different  places,  some  at  a  distance  of 
about  five  hundred  versts  from  Barnaoul ;  they  had 
come  from  the  Keighis  Steppe,  and  crossed  the 
Irtish  into  the  Altai  in  the  region  around  Bouoh- 
tarminsk.  Their  capture  in  two  instances  proved 
fatal  to  some  of  the  peasants  engaged  in  it,  while 
others  were  seriousl}'  injured ;  for  unfortunately, 
the  men  had  no  idea  of  the  powerful  enemy  they 
had  to  grapple  with.  Pea-rifles  and  hay-forks  are 
but  poor  weapons  against  the  fangs  and  talons  of 
these  enormous  brutes.  They  are  rarely  found  in 
Siberia  ;  it  is  only  when  they  are  driven  from  the 
steppe  by  hunger  that  they  cro-ss  the  Irtish — most 
probably  when  following  the  track  of  their  prey 
many  peasants  do  not  even  know  them  by  name. 
The  last  was  discovered  early  one  morning  lying 
on  the  top  of  a  small  hay-rick,  near  the  village, 
by  a  peasant  going  to  fetch  hay  for  his  horses, 
who  beheld  with  wonder  and  alarm  the  formidable 
beast  crouching  with  glaring  eyes  ;  at  the  same 
moment  his  dog,  catching  sight  of  him,  gave  a  loud 
bark,  and  dashed  towards  the  rick.  With  a  fear- 
ful growl  the  tiger  sprang  to  the  ground  ;  the  dog 
met  him  without  fear,  but  was  crushed  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  man  ran  towards  the  village,  where 
he  gave  the  alarm,  and  presently  returned  with  a 
group  of  friends — three  armed  with  pea-rifles, 
others  with  hay-forks  and  axes;  and  they  were 
followed  by  several  dogs.  On  approaching  the 
rick,  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  position 
of  the  enemy  by  a  furious  growl ;  the  dogs  charged 
instantly  ;  he,  however,  only  crouched  and  did  not 
spring.  One  of  the  men  then  .sent  a  small  ball 
through  his  hide,  which  roused  him,  and  at  one 
bound   he  threw  himself  among  the  dogs,  killing 


two  in  an  instant  by  strokes  from  his  terrible  paws ;  1 
the  rest  retreated  towards  their  masters.  Two  j 
other  balls  pierced  his  body,  but  only  enraged  him 
without  stopping  his  bounds,  and  at  the  next  spring  j 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  group — struck  down  | 
one  man,  and  held  him  in  his  grasp.  The  dogs  j 
again  rushed  at  him,  and  the  peasants  stabbed  j 
him  in  the  back  and  sides  with  their  hay-forks,  j 
This  and  the  shouting  caused  him  to  leave  his! 
victim  and  retreat  slowly  towards  a  bank  partly 
covered  with  some  thick  bushes,  the  dogs  barking 
in  his  rear,  followed  by  the  men.  On  reaching 
the  bank  he  faced  round,  gave  some  fearful  growls 
and  crouched  for  a  spring,  which  caused  both  dogs 
and  men  to  halt.  His  position  was  such  that  ht 
could  not  be  assailed  except  in  front.  Other  shots 
were  now  fired  but  without  effect,  and  the  dogs 
kept  up  a  furious  barking  at  no  great  distance,  ye; 
he  would  not  come  out.  As  the  man  whom  he  hac 
struck  down  was  dead,  his  assailants  kept  at  a  re- 
spectful distance.  However,  after  watching  and 
consulting  some  time  in  what  manner  to  make  an^ 
other  attack,  the  dogs  began  to  close  in,  when  r 
was  perceived  that  their  antagonist  did  not  move 
One  of  the  men  then  went  nearer  and  finally  dis- 
covered that  the  beast  was  dead,  a  ball  having 
pierced  him  in  a  vital  part.  He  was  accordingly 
dragged  out,  and  proved  to  be  a  full-grown  male 
tiger. 

Barnaoul  has  some  good  shops,  in  which  man; 
European  articles  may  be  purchased  at  very  ex- 
travagant prices.  There  are  two  or  three  wh( 
deal  in  all  sorts  of  wares — ^Jewelry,  watches,  plate 
glass,  French  silks,  muslins,  bonnets,  and  othei 
gear  for  ladies ;  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  soap,  and  can- 
dles; sardines,  cheese,  sauces,  English  porter 
Scotch  ale,  French  wines,  Port,  Sherry,  and  Ma 
deira — a  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  goods 
I  must  add  to  the  catalogue  arms,  swords,  guns 
and  pistols.  *  *  .*  * 

All  European  articles  are  very  dear,  but  then 
is  a  good  market  in  Barnaoul,  well  supplied  wit] « 
provisions  by  the  peasants  from  the  neighbourinj 
villages.  Living  is  very  cheap  in  this  part  o 
Siberia,  further  east  the  price  of  food  is  mucll 
higher. 

Since  my  first  winter  in  Barnaoul,  I  have  -visitei  :l 
nearly  every  town  in  Siberia ;  have  remained  lon| 
enough  to  become  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  1 
and  have  entered  into  their  recreations  and  plea  il 
sures,  but  in  no  town  have  I  found  the  society 
agreeable  as  in  Barnaoul.  •*  *  *  There  arU 
a  few  wealthy  merchants  here  who  trade  in  fur 
and  other  produce  of  Siberia,  which  they  send  ii » 
February  to  the  fair  at  Irbit,  where  all  the  furs  col  i< 
lected  in  the  vast  forests  of  Siberia  are  forwardec 
Merchants  from  Europe  attend  and  purchase  thes 
"s  in  large  quantities.  Merchandise  from  Bus « 
sia,  Germany,  England  and  France  is  brought  t « 
this  fair,  which  the  Siberian  merchants  buy  an- 
distribute  to  every  town  in  this  vast  region. 

There  are  barracks  in  Barnaoul,  and  usuall  i| 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  soldiers  are  stationed  i  ^ 
the  town.  The  population,  including  these,  was  i  i 
1856,  about  ten  thousand.  The  workmen  live  ifi 
small  wooden  cottages,  most  of  which  are  clea 
and  comfortable  dwellings,  and  nearly  all  tb » 
peasants  keep  cows  and  horses.  Those  who  ai  ii 
employed  in  the  smelting  furnaces,  work  two  weel  ''\ 
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irious  other  works  which  keep  them  coDstantly  in 
ithe  open  air,  enjoy  excellent  health ;  few,  if  any 
inien  in  Europe  are  more  robust  and  hardy.  They 
|can,  and  often  do,  endure  great  fatigue  ;  besides 
iwhich  they  arc  exposed  to  extraordinary  changes 
■of  temperature  without  feeling  any  bad  effects. 
I  The  river  Ob  is  a  magnificent  stream,  running 
in  a  valley  twelve  versts  broad  ;  and  there  are 
imany  small  branches  dividing  this  valley  into  is- 
lands, on  which  large  trees  are  growing.  In  May 
iwhen  the  snow  has  melted  on  all  the  lowlands, 
[this  river  becomes  a  mighty  stream,  laying  much  of 
[the  valley  under  water ;  but  in  June,  when  the 
bnow  is  melting  on  the  mountains,  the  water  covers 
Ithe  whole  width,  from  one  high  bank  to  the  other, 
ihc  tops  of  the  trees  alone  standing  up  like  islands, 
petween  which  the  vast  flood  is  rolling  on  towards 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 
I  ^ 


For  "The  Friend." 

lOGRAPHlCAl  SKETCHES, 
)f  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

JOHN    KINSEY. 

John  Kinsey's  Account  of  his  Journey  to  Albany, 
and  of  the  Indian  Treaty  held  there,  in  1745. 

(Cuutiuued  from  pa^e  32{i J 

BrelJiien, — You  also  put  us  in  mind  this  morn- 
;  of  the  treaties  of  friendship  subsisting  between 
you  and  us.  The  last  we  made  with  the  Governor 
Df  Pennsylvania,  was  at  Lancaster,  the  last  year. 
By  this  treaty  we  were  to  be  mvitva.\,  and  ice  u-ish 
he  English  of  all  the  Provinces  uould  agree  ihat 
ve  should  remain  so,  unless  the  French  should 
lome  through  our  settlements  to  hurt  our  brethren, 
,he  English,  which  we  would  not  permit.  This,  and 
^  other  our  treaties,  with  our  brethren,  the  En- 
;lish,  we  are  determined  to  observe  ;  and  in  token 
hereof  we  return  you  this  belt  of  Wa?iipu9n. 

Brethren, — You  also  put  us  in  mind  of  our 
jrother  Onas,  his  mediation  between  us  and  the 
patawbas ;  and  that  you  heard  some  of  our  war- 
I'iors  were,  notwithstanding,  gone  airainst  them. 
It  is  not  in  our  power  to  restrain  our  warriors  as 
jhe  English  can  do,  until  a  peace  be  finally  con- 
|luded.     This  the  Catawbas  know.     We  have  used 


made  our  brother  Onas  at  his  coming  over  to  Penn- 
sylvania, that  we  would  recall  our  people  from 
Canada,  who  were  settled  there.  We  have  invited 
them  back  to  us,  but  we  cannot  prevail.  The  Go- 
vernor of  Canada  has  taken  them  into  his  lap, 
suckles  them  as  his  children,  and  they  are  so  well 
pleased  with  him,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  prevail 
with  them  to  come  and  settle  with  us.  We  return 
you  this  bolt  instead  of  the  one  we  received  from 
you. 

JOVR'SAL.— Continued. 
We  ordered  them  two  oxen  for  their  subsistence, 
and  they  were  told  we  had  something  further  to 
say  to  them  early  the  next  morning,  and  a  present 
from  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after 
we  parted  with  the  Indians,  we  were  informed  that 
the  Governor  of  New  York  was  gone  on  board  with 
design  homeward. 

Oct.  15th. — This  morning  we  met  the  Indians  of 
the  Six  nations,  and  I  spoke  to  them  to  the  effect 
following.  They  might  remember  that  these  two 
things  remained  under  their  consideration,  viz. : 
that  relating  to  the  Catawbas,  and  that  relating  to 
our  traders.  We  expected  when  they  came  home, 
a  council  should  be  called,  and  that  they  would 
return  a  full  answer  to  the  Governor,  in  the  spring. 
That  when  our  Governor  and  assembly  sent  us  to 
see  our  brethren,  they  did  not  think  it  fitting  to 
send  us  empty  handed,  but  had  directed  us  to  make 
them  a  present.  That  we  considered  winter  was 
coming  on,  and  that  they  would  want  clothing  to 
preserve  them  from  the  cold,  and  powder  and  lead 
to  acquire  their  livelihood  by  hunting.  That  we 
had  therefore  provided  goods  of  both  sorts,  which 
now  lay  before  them,  which  we  presented  to  them 
on  behalf  of  our  government,  and  had  nothing 
more  to  say,  but  to  wish  them  a  good  journey 
home. 

After  some  consultation  the  Indians  brought  six 
bundles  of  skins,  and  Canassatego  said,  they  thank- 
ed their  brethren  for  the  goods  presented  them. 
That  they  were  poor,  and  had  little  or  nothing,  to 
present  on  return ;  however,  of  what  they  had  they 
presented  us  six  bundles  of  skins  as  a  token  of  af- 
fection. 

We  told  them  we  accepted  them  in  the  manner 
they  desired,  and  wishing  them  well,  we  parted 
with  them. 

Having  ordered  our  sloop  to  go  over  the  bar, 
about  four  miles  distant  from  Albany,  we  took  a 
batteau  about  12,  and  were  carried  onboard.  The 
wind  blowing  fresh  and  northerly,  we  set  sail.  At 
Claverack,  went  on  shore  ;  at  our  captain's,  sup- 
ped and  returned  on  board,  and  lodged. 

Idt/i  Oct. — Early  this  morning,  the  wind  being  yet 
northerly,  with  a  gentle  gale,  we  again  set  sail  for 
New  York.  Looked  over  and  revised  the  Indians' 
answer  to  us,  assisted  by  Conrad  Weiser,  &c.  Wind 
failing,  and  the  tide  being  spent,  we  anchored 
about  four  miles  north  of  the  Highlands. 

nth,  A.  M.— The  wind  fair,  and  tide  serving,  we 
again  set  sail ;  but  the  wind  came  about,  near 
south-west,  and  scanty.  Tide  failing,  we  went 
ashore  about  ten  a.  m.,  staid  two  hours,  returned 
on  board,  and  dined.  About  four  P.M.,  .set  sail; 
passed  through  the  Highlands,  and  about  eight 
miles  to  the  southward,  and  dropt  anchor. 

16lh,  A.  M. — The  wind  north,  but  small.  Tide 
serving,  we  weighed,  and  again  set  sail.  Wind 
varied  eastward,  then  southward  strong,  a  great 
swell.  On  the  night  we  arrived  within  about  a 
mile  of  New  York,  and  then  came  to  anchor. 
Lodged  on  board  this  night. 

19lh  Oct.,  A.  M. — We  landed  in  New  York, 
breakfasted,  and  dined  with  P.  Livingstone,  Jr., 
Alexander's  son-in-law.  About  three,  set  sail  with 
a  south-easterly  wind  so  strong,  that  some  of  our 


company  were  against  going.  In  about  two  hours 
we  arrived  safe  at  Elizabeth  point,  and  here 
lodged  this  night. 

•20th  Oct. — We  took  horse,  travelled  to  Bruns- 
wick, and  dined.  After  dinner,  again  mounted 
and  rode  to  J.  Leonard's,  and  baited,  after  which 
came  to  Trenton  Ferry  where  we  lodged. 

The  next  day,  came  to  Philadelphia  about  din- 
ner time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

In  the  extract  from  Phipps'  "  Original  and  Pre- 
sent State  of  Man,  in  "  The  Friend,"  of  Sixth  mo. 
19th,  I  noticed  what  seems  to  bo  an  error,  and 
needs  correction.  In  the  beginning  of  the  extract, 
it  is  said,  "  Mankind  are  not  left  to  Satan,  nor  to 
live  to  their  own  lusts,  nor  to  live  without  God  in 
the  world.  A  way  is  cast  up.  A  means  is  pro- 
vided. Besides  the  7iatural  and  traditional  con- 
sciousness of  mere  moral  good  and  evil  in  every 
breast,  God  hath  a  divine  witness  in  the  heart  of 
each  individual,  which  will  truly  manifest  rioht  and 
wrong  in  the  consciences  of  those  who  fafthfully 
attend  thereunto,"  &c.  On  comparing  this  quota- 
tion with  the  treatise  of  Phipps,  (Friends'  Library, 
vol.  X.,  p.  383,)  it  will  be  found  that  the  words  in 
the  extract  which  I  have  italicized  are  an  interpo- 
lation. Indeed  the  whole  phrase,  viz. :  "Besides 
the  natural  and  traditional  consciousness  of  mere 
good  and  evil,"  might  be  spared  in  the  context, 
because  it  conveys  the  notion  of  something  supple- 
mental to  the  "  Divine  witness  in  the  heart  which 
is  the  ONLY  rowEii  that  truly  manife.^^t  right  and 
wrong  in  the  conscience,  and  that  affords  light  and 
power  to  set  us  free  from  the  mists  of  prejudice, 
and  is  the  only  safe  conductor  and  able  supporter 
in  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue."  But  the  ex- 
pression "  natural  consciousness  of  moral  good  and 
"vilj"  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  used  by  any  of  our 
ncient  Friend.s,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to 
be  incorporated  in  our  doctrinal  works,  because  it 
implies  the  possession  and  exercise  of  "  a  natural 
moral  sense" — a  phrase  which  for  want  of  clear 
and  definite  notions  attached  to  it,  has  led  into 
inconsistency  and  error,  and  given  rise  to  senti- 
ments at  variance  with  those  which  have  always 
been  entertained  by  Friends.*  M. 

The  word  "  natural"  is  in  the  edition  from  which 
the  publication  in  "  The  Friend"  is  made  :  it  is 
evidently  a  mistake,  which  has  been  corrected  in 
Friends'  Library. — Ed. 

*  See  "An  Appeal  for  tlie  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the 
religious  Sociely  of  Friends,"  p.  24. 

Koail  Paving  in  Germany, 

The  Interior  Department  at  Washington  pub- 
lishes the  following  account  sent  by  Consul  Epping, 
of  the  manner  of  paving  roads  in  Oldenburg,  which, 
it  is  suggested ,  may  be  found  valuable  in  this  country ' 
and  which  may  be  made  applicable  to  the  same  pur- 
pose in  our  marshy  districts.  A  box  containing  two 
ready-burnt  bricks,  two  uhburnt  bricks,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  clay  in  its  natural  state,  was 
sent  to  the  care  of  the  Collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York :  ^ 

Mr.  Epping  states  that,  from  the  absence  of 
stone,  all  the  public  roads  in  the  marshy  districts 
of  lower  Germany  and  Holland  are  being  paved 
with  the.se  bricks.  The  pavements  of  cities  arc 
also  made  of  them.  Roads  in  the  low  and  marshy 
country  which  were  formerly  altogether  impassable 
for  vehicles  during  the  wet  .seasons  of  the  year 
sometimes  for  months  have  become,  by  means  of 
these  bricks,  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  brick  itself  is  made 
rick,  only  requiring 


ike  any  other  ordinary 
greater  amount  of  heat  to 
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cause  the  mass  to  melt  and  to  form  one  solid  and 
compact  body,  rocklike,  and  is  then  able  to  resist 
a  greater  amount  of  pressure  and  friction. 

The  fuel  used  there  for  burning  the  brick  is  turf 
or  bituminous  coal  ;  but  the  burning  of  the  same 
with  coal  has  only  lately  been  introduced,  and 
found  very  practicable. 

In  making  roads  with  these  bricks,  the  follow- 
ing plan  is  pursued  in  the  clayey,  marshy  districts. 
A  road  is  formed  by  digging  two  deep  and  wide 
ditches,  some  forty  feet  apart.  The  earth,  which 
is  gained  in  this  way,  is  used  to  raise  the  road 
somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  grounds. 
The  road  itself  is  then  prepared  by  digging  out, 
about  eighteen  inches  deep,  as  much  space  as  is 
wanted  to  be  paved — say  about  twenty-four  feet 
wide — leaving  a  bank  souie  seven  or  eight  feet 
wide  on  each  side.  The  opening  thus  formed  is 
then  filled  in  about  twelve  inches  deep  with  coarse 
sand,  and  the  brick  is  set  in  on  its  edge  iciiliout 
any  7mnar,  so  that  the  road  is  considerably  raised 
in  the  middle — that  is,  the  road  is  built  so  convex 
as  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off  freely,  leaving  the 
banks  on  each  side  higher  than  the  road,  but  mak- 
ing drains  through  the  same  for  the  passage  of  the 
water.  After  the  road  is  finished,  coarse  sand  is 
always  kept  on  the  surface,  to  fill  up  the  interstices 
and  to  prevent  too  much  direct  friction.  The 
banks  on  each  side  of  the  road  having  been  left 
higher  than  the  road  itself  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  blowing  the  sand  off,  small  brush  wood  is 
then  planted  on  the  same  for.  the  still  better  pro- 
tection of  the  sand. 

The  cost  of  these  roads  is  considerable,  (six 
thousand  thalers  a  German  mile,)  from  the  high 
price  of  the  land  taken  for  roads,  the  lowest  price 
of  land  in  the  marshy  distriets  being  above  tiuo 
hundred  dollars  an  acre.  The  bricks  cost  in  Ger- 
many from  eleven  to  twelve  thalersa  thousand ;  other 
bricks  of  the  best  quality  used  for  building  purposes 
cost  but  seven  to  eight  thalers  a  thousand.  These 
roads,  however,  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  cost- 
ing nothing  for  repairs,  except  occasionally  at  first, 
when  the  beds  siuk  a  little.  The  bricks  never 
wear  out  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  coarse  sand  con- 
stantly over  them. 

The  weight  transported  over  these  roads  in  wa- 
gons is  regulated  by  the  width  of  the  wagon  wheel. 
A  wagon  having  a  wheel  of  over  six  inches  in 
width  can  carry  from  the  1st  of  November  till  the 
1st  May,  9000  pounds;  from  the  1st  of  May  till 
the  1st  of  iS'ovember,  11,000  pounds.  The  largest 
width  a  wagon  may  load  to  is  eleven  feet,  and  two 
wagons  cannot  follow  each  other  in  the  same 
track. — Led"cr. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

love  of  Cliange  and  Freedom  from  Suffering. 

"Dearly  beloved  Friends  and  brethren, — In  the 
power,  life  and  seed  of  God  all  dwell,  serving  one 
another  in  love  and  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  that 
with  it  ye  maybe  ordered  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
C  od ;  that  notldng  may  reign  hut  life  itselj]  and 
in  it  be  faithful.  Keep  all  your  meetings,  and 
know  the  power  of  the  Lord  God  among  you  all. 
Ye  must  do  nothing  for  the  Lord  by  eartldy  policy, 
nor  trust  to  that,  but  wait  in  the  power  of  the  Lord 
God,  and  be  ordered  by  that  to  his  glory.  Ye  will 
never  be  right  till  then,  and  that  must  keep  peace 
among  you.  Take  heed  of  high-mindedness,  for 
that  will  puff  up  that  which  should  not  be  exalted  ; 
and  if  that  come  to  rule  which  is  for  judgment,  it 
will  do  hurt.  But  when  He  comes  to  reign,  whose 
right  it  is,  then  j)eace  and  good  will  is  unto  all 
nwn,  and  no  hurt  is  seen  in  all  the  holy  mountain 
of  the  Lord.— 16.54. 

"  Oh,  all  Friends,  live  in  the  iinclumgeahle  life 


and  power  and  seed  of  God.  Be  out  of  the  low, 
earthly,  changeable  spirit  of  the  ivorld,  which  is 
given  to  change,  and  tossing,  and  tempest  and 
waves,  which  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  Stand  stead- 
fast in  the  unchangeable  life  and  seed  of  God, 
which  was  before  allerings  were,  and  which  will 
remain  when  all  that  is  gone.  So  God  Almighty 
preserve  you  in  that,  in  which  ye  may  have  the 
blessing  among  you  and  his  wisdom  to  order  you, 
both  men  and  women,  to  his  glory ;  that  in  his 
fear  ye  may  be  preserved,  in  his  wisdom  and  life, 
in  that  which  doth  not  change,  iu  which  ye  may 
feel  the  unchangeable  fellowship.  And  Friends,  be 
wise,  and  low,  and  take  heed  of  abusing  the  power 
of  God  ;  but  live  in  it,  in  the  still  life,  patient  to 
the  answering  of  the  good  in  all,  to  the  refreshing 
of  one  another,  and  not  to  the  stumbling;  but 
mind  that  which  keepeth  in  unity,  in  the  life, 
though  never  so  little.— 1654."  G.  F. 

We  must,  with  sorrow,  admit  that  a  great  change 
has  come  over  the  Society  of  latter  years.  Many 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  government  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  themselves,  and  as  a  consequence,  we  may 
fear  it  is  little  known  by  some  to  direct  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Men 
reputed  wise  in  conducting  temporal  business,  ob- 
tain the  control  in  meetings,  and  in  their  human 
policy,  form  conclusions  according  to  a  wrong 
standard.  The  natural  man,  who  is  opposed  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  will  not  bring  his  deeds  to 
the  light  for  fear  of  condemnation,  sets  at  nought 
the  heavenly  wisdom  which  led  our  forefathers,  in 
christian  simplicity,  to  adopt  measures  that  were 
safe  for  the  church,  and  promoted  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  members  and  the  cause  of  Truth 
among  men.  Where  earthly  wisdom  decides  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  man  rules  and  not  Christ. 
Though  there  may  be  a  plain  appearance  and  pro- 
fession of  the  Truth,  the  life  and  power  of  godli- 
ness may  be  wanting.  A  defect  herein  is  a  funda- 
mental cause  of  degeneracy,  and  a  fondness  for 
change  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  Patient  suffer- 
ing with  Christ,  on  account  of  the  lapsed  state  of 
the  Society,  becomes  irksome  to  those  who  are 
superficial ;  they  love  a  show  of  prosperity,  and 
wish  to  be  ranked  with  the  multitude  who  think 
their  numbers  an  honour,  and  give  strength;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  crave  to  be  separated  from 
trials,  let  their  numbers  be  ever  so  small ;  as  if  a 
change  of  position  in  society  would  exempt  them 
from  the  devices  of  Satan,  and  at  once  prepare 
them  to  reign  with  Christ.  But  before  ancient  life 
and  power  and  holiness  can  be  restored,  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  prevail ;  the  lofti- 
ness of  man  must  be  brought  down,  and  the  self- 
will  of  man  laid  low,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
alone  must  be  exalted  as  Head  over  all  things,  to 
rule  and  to  order  his  church  and  the  members  of  it. 

Our  first  Friends  were  remarkably  devoted  to 
suffering  for  the  cause  of  their  Holy  Redeemer,  as 
well  as  earnest  to  know  his  will  and  to  receive 
strength  from  him  to  do  it.  William  Kobinson,  in 
the  paper  presented  to  the  court  at  Boston  before 
he  was  sentenced  to  death,  says  : — "  On  the  8th  of 
the  Eighth  month,  1659,  travelling  in  Rhode  Is- 
land with  my  brother  Christopher  Holder,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  expressly  to  me,  which  did  fill 
me  with  life  and  power,  and  heavenly  love,  by 
which  he  constrained  me,  and  commanded  me  to 
pass  to  the  town  of  Boston,  my  life  to  lay  down  in 
his  will,  for  the  accomplishing  of  his  service,  that 
he  had  there  to  perform  at  the  day  appointed.  To 
which  heavenly  voice  I  presently  yielded  obedience, 
not  questioning  the  Lord  hovi'  he  would  bring  the 
thing  to  pass,  being  I  was  a  child,  and  obedience 
was  demanded  of  me  by  the  Lord,  who  filled  me 
with  living  strength  and  power  from  his  heavenly 


I  presence,  which  at  times  did  mightily  overshadow 
me.  My  life  at  that  time  did  say  Ame?i  to  what 
the  Lord  required  of  me,  and  xcillingly  I  u-as 
giveti  up  from  that  time  to  this  day,  the  will  of 
the  Lord  to  do  and  perform,  whatever  became  of 
my  body"  "  Herein  I  rejoice  that  the  Lord  is 
with  me,  the  Ancient  of  days,  the  life  of  the  sif' 
fering  seed,  for  which  I  am  freely  given  up,  and 
singly  do  I  stand  in  IIlc  will  of  God;  for  me  to 
live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain." 

Marmaduke  Stevenson,  who  was  executed  at  the 
same  time  for  his  testimony  to  the  Truth,  also 
wrote  an  account  of  his  call  to  the  ministry,  and 
to  go  to  Boston,  iu  which,  after  speaking  of  the 
promise  of  the  Lord  to  be  a  husband  to  his  wife,  and 
as  a  father  to  his  children,  he  says : — "  I  believed 
the  Lord  would  perform  what  he  had  spoken,  be- 
cause I  was  made  willing  to  give  up  myself  to  his 
work  and  service,  to  leave  all  and  follow  him,  whose 
presence  and  life  is  with  me,  where  I  rest  in  peace 
and  quietness  of  spirit  (with  my  dear  brother)  un- 
der the  shadow  of  his  wings,  who  hath  made  us 
willing  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  his  Name's  sake, 
if  unmerciful  men  be  suffered  to  take  them  from 
us ;  and  if  they  do,  we  know  we  shall  have  peace 
and  rest  with  the  Lord  forever  in  his  holy  habita- 
tion, when  they  shall  have  torment  night  and  day." 

Mary  Dyer,  in  a  letter  to  the  rulers  of  Boston, 
after  counselling  them  to  repeal  their  bloody  laws, 
says  : — "  Nor  can  the  enemy  that  stirreth  you  up 
thus  to  destroy  this  holy  seed,  in  any  measure 
countervail  the  great  damage  that  you  will,  by 
thus  doing,  procure.  Therefore,  seeing  the  Lord 
hath  not  hid  it  from  me,  it  lieth  upon  me  in  love 
to  your  souls,  thus  to  persuade  you.  I  have  no 
self-ends  the  Lord  knoweth,  for  if  my  life  were 
freely  granted  by  you,  it  would  not  avail  me,  nor 
could  I  expect  it  of  you,  so  long  as  I  should  daily 
hear  or  see  the  sufferings  of  these  people,  my  dear 
brethren  and  seed,  with  whom  my  life  is  bound  up, 
as  I  have  done  these  two  years  ;  and  now  it  if 
like  to  increase  even  unto  death,  for  no  evil  doing, 
but  coming  among  you."  "  It  is  not  my  own  life 
I  seek,  for  I  choose  rather  to  suffer  ivith  the  peopM^^ 
of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Egypt;  but  "■^ 
the  life  of  the  seed,  which  I  know  the  Lord  hath 
blessed." 

William  Leddra,  after  several  barbarous  whip' 
pings,  and  such  close  confinement,  that  it  appeared  J 
they  designed  either  to  suffocate  or  starve  h'— 
was  at  length  sentenced  to  banishment  upon  pi 
of  death.  But  he  soon  returned  to  Boston  to  visit 
the  Friends  he  had  left  there  in  jail,  was  appre 
bended  and  kept  in  an  open  prison,  chained  to  a 
log  during  an  extreme  hard  winter.  He,  however, 
enjoyed  freedom  and  liberty  of  spirit  in  which  h 
was  enlarged  in  brotherly  love  to  address  a  lette 
to  his  Friends,  in  which  he  says : — "  I  farther  tes- 
tify in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  God,  that  the  noise  oi 
the  whip  on  my  back,  all  the  imprisonments  and 
banishing  upon  pain  of  death,  and  after  returning, 
the  loud  threatening  sound  of  a  halter,  from  theii 
mouths,  who,  Jezebel- like,  sat  on  the  imperious 
throne  of  iniquity,  did  no  more  affright  me,  througl 
the  strength  of  the  power  of  God,  than  if  they  hac 
threatened  to  have  bound  a  .spider's  web  to  mj 
finger;  which  makes  me  say  with  unfeigned  lips 
Wait  upon  the  Lord,  0  my  soul  forever,  who  hat! 
made  known  to  me  his  loving  kindness,  when 
even  thirsted  for  him,  and  kept  my  feet  upon  thi 
Rock,  while  the  raging  waves  of  the  sea  went  oveif"' 
my  back  ;  whilst  ./or  the  Truth  and  cause  of  God'~ 
peopile,  I  have  been  freely  offered  up,  and  am  no  ^ 
at  all  straitened  to  be  baptized  for  the  dead,  whe 
ther  into  death  ov  oth(iT\<iise,folhwing  his  exa?npli  jT 
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witness  on  earth  ia  bearing  witness  to  me,  that  I 
Id  not  seek  to  withdraw  my  cheek  from  the  smiter, 
,s  I  have  not  hitherto,  nor  to  turn  aside  my  feet 
rom  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  as  witness  thi 
hain  and  log  at  my  leg ;  but  did  desire,  so  far  as 
lie  Lord  draws  me,  to  follow  my  forefathers  and 
rcthre?i  iti  suffering  and  in  joy.  Wherefore  my 
pirit  waits  and  worships  at  the  feet  of  Emmanuel 
nto  whom  I  commit  my  cause." 

Those  martyrs  of  Christ  were  examples  in  pa- 
lent  suffering,  and  in  doing  his  will,  of  whom  the 
'orld  was  not  worthy.  They  did  not  flinch  from 
,,  nor  desire  to  find  an  easier  way  to  his  kingdoi 
fian  that  by  which  the  righteous  enter,  which 
lirough  great  tribulation.  They  did  not  strive  to 
iscover  some  back-door  by  which  they  might  es- 
ape,  and  live  at  ease  in  their  temporal  comforts 
ut  they  gave  up  all  for  Ziou's  sake,  and  trusted 
1  the  Lord  for  their  support,  and  the  final  deliver 
nee  of  his  afllicted  church  from  the  hand  of  the 
pprcssor.  We  now  live  in  a  land  of  liberty  and 
ionty,  where  all  may  worship  their  great  Creator 
jithout  molestation  ;  and  if  the  members  of  our 
ociety  at  the  same  time  lived  in  humility  and  love 
(  Him  and  towards  one  another,  the  cause  of  re 
ion  would  flourish  among  us.  How  insignificant 
re  our  afilictions,  in  comparison  with  the  cruelties 
ad  destruction  of  life  and  health,  which  hundredi 
f  the  pioneers  in  the  restoration  of  primitive 
iristianity  underwent !  Our  trials  arise  from 
versity  of  opinion  and  belief  among  ourselves^ 
,e  uncharitable  influence  of  party  spirit,  eon- 
imning  those  who  stand  for  the  ancient  truth, 
id    are   striving   to  bring  forth   the  fruits  of  it. 


ersons  of  little  or 


experience  sup 


irting  innovations  upon  the  ftiith  and  discipline, 
ng  since  settled  as  the  constitutional  principles  of 
e  Society,  and  assuming  the  judgment-seat,  con- 
!mn  consistent  servants  of  Christ,  because  they 
nnot  fall  in  with  their  projects.  At  the 
early  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  which 
eorgo  Withe  attended  in  Philadelphia,  after 

»  to  the  difficulties  with  which  we  were  then 
sailed,  and  declaring  against  the  innovators  of 
at  day,  he  predicted  that  the  day  would  come, 
ben  it  should  be  again  said  among  us,  "  The 
ed  reigns,  the  Lord's  power  is  over  all."  May 
not  hope  that  through  mercy  and  the  con- 
mcy  of  faithful  ones  in  partaking  of  the  cup  of 
ffering,  up  and  down  in  all  the  Yearly  Mcct- 
gs,  this  blessed  day  may  be  near  at  hand  ;  and 
will  be  proclaimed,  "  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light 
iome,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee." 

The  Earthiinake  at  Naples. 
The  Naples  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
nmunicates  the  following  interesting  intelligence 
icerning  the  recent   earthquake  in   that    king- 
m: — 

I  send  you  now  the  report  of  a  gentleman  of 
'h  character,  who  spent  many  days  in  the  af- 
;ted  provinces,  who  was  able  to  make  accurate 
icrvations,  and  incapable  of  distorting  facts. 
3  narrative,  which  I  took  from  his  own  lips,  is  as 
lows  : — 

"  My  visit  extended  to  Auletta,  Pertosa,  Polla, 
la,  Padula,  Traniutola,  Saponara,  Viggiano, 
irsico  Vietri,  and  Marsico  Nuovo,  so  that  I  wit- 
ised  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  recent 
a.ster.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  govern- 
nt  has  throughout  displayed  a  great  want  of 
:rgy  and  attention ;  that  such  assistance  as  it 
3  rendered  has  been  most  scanty  and  far  too 
e,  and  that  had  it  acted  in  any  degree  as  the 
asion  demanded,  one  half  of  the  lives  now  sa- 
5ced  might  have  been  saved.  The  English 
acy  was  the  first  that  arrived  for  the  relief  of 


the  unfortunate  sufierers,  and  though  every  pre- 
caution that  could  have  been  well  taken  was  ob- 
served by  —  Elliott  and  Dr.  Strange,  I  was  told 
in  some  places  that  the  poor  people  had  been 
mulcted  of  a  portion  of  what  foreign  benevolence 
had  left  for  them.  Thus,  instead  of  finding  ten 
carlini  wrapped  up  in  their  paper  packet,  they 
found  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  carlini.  This, 
if  true,  was  the  fault  of  those  on  the  spot  to  whom 
the  money  had  been  consigned.  As  to  houses  of 
refuge  for  the  poor,  said  to  have  been  built  by  go- 
vernment, we  saw  some  cabins  made,  and  hoard 
that  enormous  prices  had  been  asked  on  the  spot, 
though  I  do  not  believe  that  this  was  with  the  con- 
currence of  government.  In  Polla  I  counted  not 
more  than  thirty  tents  (and  I  now  speak  of  the 
beginning  of  this  month,)  though  one  hundred  are 
reported  to  have  been  made.  In  Montemurro  the 
authorities  said  they  could  not  find  wood  for  the 
erection  of  cabins,  though  by  a  little  exertion  wo 
did,  and  assisted  in  making  one  or  two.  In  short, 
a  general  paralysis  seems  to  have  seized  on  those 
who  ought  to  direct  and  assist,  the  effect,  perhaps, 
of  that  system  of  centralization  which  forbids  its 
subalterns  to  originate  or  do  anything,  and  leaves 
them  worse  than  children.  I  expressed  an  opinion 
that  had  common  energy  been  exerted,  many  lives 
might  have  been  saved. 

"  Even  to  the  extremest  point  of  the  disaster — 
to  Saponara — succour  might  have  been  sent  in  two 
days  and  a  half,  or  perhaps  less,  and  then  the  great 
proportion  of  the  sufferers  might  have  been  got 
out  alive.  Many  were,  in  fact,  dug  out  after  the 
eighth  day  of  burial.  I  saw  a  girl  fifteen  years 
old,  who  had  been  recovered,  and  was  now  in  good 
health.  In  Viggiano  a  man  was  found  with  two 
beams  which  had  fallen  across  his  body,  but 
that  the  removal  of  them  would  have  brou; 
down  the  house.  The  poor  people,  ignorant  thouirh 
sympathizing,  could  do  nothing  for  him.  '  I 
wounded,' cried  the  wretched  sufferer;  'help  me.' 
This  was  the  third  day  of  his  burial.  '  Give  me 
to  drink ;  help,  for  the  love  of  God,'  continued  the 
poor  fellow,  as  the  lingering  hours  passed  away ; 
but  no  effectual  help  came,  no  government  engineer 
no  persons  who  had  not  been  shaken  by  the  hor- 
rors they  had  witnessed.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
poor  wretch  died. 

On  putting  the  ear  to  the  ground  you  might 
have  heard,'  said  the  people, .'  the  sufferers  under- 
ground crying,  or  groaning,  or  calling  for  assist- 
ance.' Where  was  it  to  be  found  ?  The  dead,  as 
well  as  the  living,  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
the  negligence  which  has  inflicted  on  them  so  much 
suffering.  Many  of  the  living  are  still  in  the  roads 
hpuseles.s,  or  in  ruins  nearly  falling,  and  many  of 
the  dead  are  yet  under  the  ruins,  in  .spite  of  what 
jovernment  may  say.  In  Saponara  a  thousand 
victims  have  not  yet  been  disinterred.  I  myself 
saw  five  dead  bodies  taken  out  nearly  two  months 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  disaster.  '  We  have 
had  three  scourges  here,' said  the  people ;  'first 
the  earthquake,  then  the  pillage  of  the  rich  by 
the  poor  on  the  day  after,  and,  later  still,  the  pil- 
lage by  the  few  soldiers  who  were  sent  down  to 
assist.'  They  got  into  the  cellars  of  one  place, 
which  was  a  great  wine  district,  drank  the  wine, 
and  laid  hold  of  what  money  they  could. 

"One  gentleman  was  robbed  of  6,000  ducats, 
after  enduring  the  agony  of  seeing  two  daughters 
perish.  Thus  the  richest  became  the  poorest,  and 
enormities  were  committed  where  common  energy 
might  have  saved  numberless  lives ;  for  in  one 
place,  which  suffered  the  mo<t,  perhaps,  from  this 
pillage,  the  people  said  that  perhaps  3,000  bodies 
were  still  under  the  ruins.  In  Montemurro,  with 
a  population  of  from  7,000  to  8,000,  5,000  have 


been  killed  and  500  wounded.  All  traces  of  streets 
and  roads  are  lost.  In  one  place  I  saw  a  cabin, 
with  seven  or  eight  priests  and  as  many  women, 
and  the  people,  who  are  always  comnmnicative, 
and  sometimes  scandalous  in  their  communications, 
spoke  of  them  as  almost  one  family.  I  met,  how- 
ever, with  some  most  honourable  exceptions,  and 
especially  in  Pertosa,  with  a  priest,  who  had  by 
his  own  great  exertions  saved  forty  lives.  Of 
course,  in  such  a  trip  as  I  have  just  completed,  a 
great  number  of  interesting  anecdotes  might  be 
narrated,  all  tending  to  the  same  end,  provi'ug  the 
great  negligence  of  the  government  and  the  great 
misery  of  the  people.  As  an  instance  of  it,  I  will 
mention  that  a  gentleman  begged,  and  was  glad  to 
receive  five  grains." 

So  much  for  the  narrative  of  a  gentleman  who 
made  an  excursion  through  the  scenes  which  have 
suffered  from  the  earthquake.  Another  person 
from  Sala,  in  confirmation  of  one  part  of  the  above 
statement,  declared  that  on  the  completion  of  a 
government  tent  or  barrack  an  enormous  price  was 
demanded  of  him,  wholly  past  his  means  of  pay- 
ment, so  that  he  and  his  family  were  compelled  to 
remain  without  a  place  of  refuge.  I  think  it  was 
in  Padula  that  an  old  monastery  existed  uninjured, 
but  the  priests  forbade  its  being  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  people,  as  being  holy  ground,  and 
superstition  compelled  the  poor  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  houses  which  threatened  to  fall  upon  and  bury 
them. 

Lastly,  an  English  gentleman  just  returned  from 
the  same  district  confirms  in  general  what  I  have 
stated  above,  and  adds  in  detail  that  "in  Padula 
especially,  and  in  other  places,  the  stench  from  the 
dead  bodies  was  so  great  that  I  could  scarcely  bear 
it.  Great  numbers  are  still  disinterred,  for  there 
were  not  hands  sufiicient  for  the  work.  I  never 
saw  such  misery  in  my  life  as  I  witnessed  in  one 
place.  We  flung  among  the  poor  people  whatever 
money  we  had,  and  perhaps  full  two  hundred  fol- 
lowed us  for  assistance."  This  evidence  was  given 
to  me  by  a  gentleman  last  night,  February  23,  and 
he  had  returned  from  the  scene  he  describes  only 
last  week.  I  content  myself  with  stating  facts, 
for,  as  to  comments,  the  mind  of  every  thinking, 
feeling  man  will  make  them  as  he  reads.  My  in- 
formants would  not  deceive  me,  and  were  not  likely 
to  be  deceived,  for  they  were  sober,  sensible,  truth- 
ful men. 

Other  interesting  information  of  a  scientific  cha- 
racter they  gathered,  such  as  the  following: — About 
a  mile  from  Viggiano  two  craters  opened,  one  of 
which  threw  out  ashes  and  another  hot  water,  but 
both  have  closed.  Over  Polla  and  Tramutola 
too,  near  the  time  when  the  earthquake  took  place, 
a  flame  was  seen  to  hover,  while  the  fountains  in 
the  latter  place  ceased  to  throw  out  water ;  after- 
wards they  ejected  sulphuro-is  water,  and  in  great 
quantities.  My  first  informant  on  the  night  of  the 
4th  inst.,  and  on  the  following  morning,  felt  seven 
shocks  of  earthquake  while  at  Saponara,  the  sound 
which  accompanied  them  was  as  that  of  the  hum- 
ming of  a  steam-engine. 

A  Female  Bear  llnuler. 
The  following  extract  from  Atkinson's  Siberia 
relates  a  curious  instance  of  perverted  taste,  as 
well  as  great  physical  energy  and  daring,  in  a  wo- 
man. The  writer  gives  the  account  when  in  West- 
ern Siberia,  not  far  from  the  Ural  Mountains : — 
I  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Cos- 
sack and  Kalmuck  hunters,  also  of  thedarinn-of  the 
Siberian  peasant  in  his  combats  with  the  bear,  but 
I  shall  now  introduce  to  my  readers  one  of  my  ac- 
quaintance of  tbe  softer  sex,  who  was  not  surpassed 
in  courage  and  daring  by  either  Kalmuck  or  Cos- 
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sack.  In  one  of  my  rambles,  after  leaving  Pavdin- 
ska,  which  led  me  to  the  east  of  Verkoturia  and  as 
far  as  the  river  Tavda,  I  came  upon  a  party  of  pea- 
sants in  the  forest  cutting  wood,  and  among  them 
were  several  women.  It  was  here  that  I  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Anna  Petrovnaia,  the 
bear-hunter.  Her  fame  has  spread  far  from  the 
scenes  of  her  conflicts  with  Bruin,  who  has  not  in 
the  wide  range  of  Siberia,  a  more  intrepid  or  dan- 
gerous enemy.  At  this  time  she  was  about  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  neither  tall  nor  stout,  but  her 
step  was  firm,  and  she  was  strong  and  active.  Her 
countenance  was  soft  and  pleasing;  indeed  there 
was  nothing  in  her  appearance  that  indicated  her 
extraordinary  intrepidity.  It  is  true  she  came 
from  a  good  stock,  her  father  and  brothers  being 
famous  hunters.  I  was  informed  that  very  early 
in  life  she  had  displayed  a  love  for  the  chase  ;  and 
having  been  taught  how  to  use  the  rifle,  many 
wolves  and  other  animals  had  fallen  by  her  hand. 
Each  time  that  bear-skins  were  brought  home  by 
the  difi'ereut  members  of  her  family,  her  desire  in- 
creased to  add  one  to  her  other  spoils.  Without 
breathing  a  word  to  any  one,  and  with  this  object 
in  view,  she  set  out  on  a  sporting  ramble,  the  con- 
versations of  her  family  having  afforded  sufiicient 
intimation  of  the  course  she  ought  to  take. 

"  One  day  a  large  black  bear  had  been  seen  by 
one  of  her  brothers,  when  ranging  through  the 
forest  with  his  pea -rifle  in  quest  of  smaller  game. 
This  was  spoken  of  in  her  presence,  and  the  plan 
of  a  campaign  arranged,  to  be  carried  into  effect 
in  a  day  or  two.  The  next'  morning,  long  before 
the  members  of  the  household  had  left  their  beds, 
she  had  put  on  her  hunting  gear,  saddled  a  horse, 
slung  her  rifle  over  her  shoulder,  and  rode  away. 
Anna  was  so  erratic  in  her  movements  that  her 
absence  caused  no  uneasiness,  and  before  day 
dawned  she  was  many  versts  from  the  cottage. 
Early  in  the  morning  she  reached  the  forest  and 
secured  her  horse,  so  that  he  might  feed  while  she 
penetrated  the  thick  and  tangled  wood  before  her. 
"  There  was  a  heavy  dew  on  the  grass  in  the  open 
glades,  and  she  observed  that  the  bear  was  taking 
his  morning  ramble,  his  track  being  quite  fresh. 
Looking  to  the  priming  of  her  rifle,  and  adding 
powder  from  her  flask,  she  went  on  with  a  firm 
step.  The  bear  had  made  many  turnings  on  his 
march,  but  she  followed  him  with  all  the  sagacity 
of  a  blood-hound,  and  never  once  lost  his  trail 
Hour  after  hour  passed,  however,  and  she  had  not 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him.  As  it  threatened  to  be 
a  long  chase,  Anna  had  recourse  to  her  little  bag, 
.sat  down  by  a  small  stream,  and  made  her  break- 
fast on  a  piece  of  rye-bread,  washed  down  with  a 
draught  of  the  water  flowing  at  her  feet.  Ilavinn 
ended  her  frugal  meal,  she  shouldered  her  rifle. 
and  again  pushed  on.  She  had  another  long  and 
fruitless  walk.  Satisfied,  however,  that  she  was 
OQ  his  track,  she  pursued  it  till  she  arrived  at  a 
bed  of  high  plants,  that  included  the  giant  fennel, 
of  the  flowers  of  which  the  bears  are  very  fond. 
As  she  was  creeping  cautiously  along  the  edge  of 
this  bod,  out  rushed  the  bear,  with  a  loud  growl, 
about  twenty  yards  in  front.  Quickly  she  threw 
forward  the  prongs  of  her  rifle,  dropped  on  one 
knee,  and  got  a  good  sight,  the  animal  staring  at 
her  almost  motionless.  She  now  touched  the  tri'f- 
ger,  there  followed  a  flash,  a  savage  growl  suc- 
ceeded, then  a  struggle  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
Ler  wish  was  accomplished  :  the  bear  lay  dead  ! 

"  After  taking  off  his  skin,  she  started  in  search 
of  her  horse,  which  she  found  at  no  great  distance, 
for  she  had  been  brought  back  nearly  to  the  spot 
where  she  commenced  the  chase.  She  was  shortly 
on  her  way  home,  and  astonished  her  family,  on 
Ler  entrance  to  the  cottage,  by  throwing  the  skin 


loor.     Since  this  time  Anna  Petrovnaia 
iged  with  and  killed  sixtceii  bears." 


For  "The  Friend." 

"Keep  tiiy  Eye  Single." 

Amidst  the  peculiar  trials  which  arise  in  our 
path,  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  eye  single 
upon   our  heavenly  Teacher,  that  we  may  be  di- 

ted  in  all  our  movements,  by  the  meek  and 
trentle  wisdom,  that  proceeds  from  the  Prince  of 
peace.  It  is  an  invaluable  consolation  to  be  en- 
bled  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  past  trials, 
nd  to  know  that  when  thus  exercised,  we  have 
been  governed  and  directed  in  all  our  movements 
by  the  blessed  Eepairer  of  breaches  "  and  the  Pie- 
torer  of  paths  to  dwell  in;"  and  to  feel  an  ap- 
proving regard  from  the  Omnipotent  Source  of 
light  and  life,  which  will  strengthen  and  fortify 
the  mind  against  still  greater  afflictions,  should 
they  be  permitted  to  overtake  us.  Here  we  ex- 
perimentally realize,  "that  tribulation  worketh 
patience ;  and  patience  experience,  and  expe- 
rience hope  ;  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed  ;  be- 
cause the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us." 

It  does  not  become  us,  so  much  to  wish  to  be 
spared    every   affliction  in   society   at  large,    and 

our  respective  meetings,  as  continually  and  fer- 
vently to  desire  Divine  protection  and  counsel,  that 
we  may  act  wisely  and  discreetly  under  trial  for 
the  best  interest  of  all  our  Friends,  and  our  own 
reservation  in  the  Truth.  In  the  holy  and  pure 
wisdom  which  proceeds  immediately  from  the  Fa- 
ther of  lights  in  whom  is  neither  variableness  nor 
shadow  of  turning,  we  are  favoured  with  a  sense  of 
tlict,  which  makes  for  our  eternal  peace,  and  Ihat, 
which  militates  against  it,  and  to  realize  preserva- 
tion in  a  vital  testimony  for  those  things,  which 
will  keep  us  undefiled,  from  the  pollutions  of  sin, 
and  in  near  unity  one  with  another  in  the  precious 
seed  of  life ;  and  here  we  become  qualified  avail 
ingly  to  testify  against  things  injurious  to  our  spi- 
ritual growth,  and  which  would  divide  and  scatter 
from  near  union  and  fellowship  with  the  followers 
of  the  blessed  Lamb.  In  this  holy  communion  we 
know  our  stubborn  wills  to  be  broken,  and  our  cor- 
rupt inclinations,  as  the  children  of  Babylon,  to  be 
either  captivated  or  slain;  and  the  hard  and  ' 
penetrable  things  of  our  nature,  gradually  to  be 
fused  away  by  the  baptism  of  fire  and  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  thus  being  liberated  from  the  yoke  of 
bondage,  we  are  prepared  to  unite  in  spirit  with 
just  men  made  perfect,  having  come  "  to  the  church 
of  the  First-born,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and 
to  God  the  Judge  of  all,"  "  and  to  Jesus  the  Me 
diator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of 
sprinkling,  that  speakcth  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel,"  (Heb.  xii.  23,  24.)  Here  the  Lamb-like 
nature  of  patience  and  meekness  is  changed  from 
the  harsh  and  devouring  nature  of  our  fallen  cond' 
tion,  and  we  are  enabled  to  act  more  and  more  in 
the  wisdom  that  eometh  from  above,  "  which  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
paiiialiiy,  and  without  hypocrisy^ 

Cayuga  Co.,N.  Y.,  Sixth  mo.  25th,  18J8. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

News  from  Liverpool  to  Si.^th  mo.  23d. 


EUROPE, 

The  proceedings  of  ParUaraent  were  notot  muca  gen- 
eral interest.  The  House  of  Commons  had  declared  the 
conlinuaucc  of  the  paper  duty  impolitic,  but  had  made 
no  proposition  for  its  abolition.  Very  de>trnctive  fires 
hid  occurred  in  Loudon,  involving  a  loss  of  several  hun- 


dred thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  State  prosecut 
against  two  booksellers  for  circulating  a  libel  again; 
he  French  Emperor,  ended  in  an  explanation  from  the 
md  the  rendition  of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Nothir 
vas  known  respecting  the  progress  of  the  Atlantic  Teh 
rraph  fleet. 

The  commercial  aifairs  of  France  showed  symptoms  ( 
mprovement.  It  was  reported  th.at  General  Pelissii 
vould  soon  return  to  France,  and  be  succeeded  iu  tl 
mission  to  London,  by  Druyn  de  L'Huys.     There  wi 

later  news  from  India. 

There  was  an  increased  demand  in  the  London  mon; 
market  for  money,  but  there  had  been  no  change  i 
rates.  Consols,  95j.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  wi 
dull — quotations  unchanged.     The  Manchester  advici 

re  not  favourable.     Flour  and  breadstuffs  were  vej 

11,  and  sales  small  at  the  following  quotations  :- 
Western  Canal  flour,  20s.  a  21s. ;  Philadelphia  and  Ba 

ore,   21s.  a.   21s.  6d. ;  red  Western  wheat,  5s.  Id. 
6d.  per   70  lbs.;  Southern  red,   5s.   lOrf.  a  6s.  2rf 
white,  7s.  a  7s.  3d.;  torn,  white,  33s.;  yellow,  34s.  p 
480  pounds. 

UNITED  STATES.— Secretary  Thompson  is  organi 

J   a  commission  to  run  the   boundary  line  betwei 

Texas  and  New  Mexico.     The  exploration  and  survey 

expected  to  be  an  extremely  difficult  task,  there  beii 

g  stretches  of  country  entirely  destitute  of  water  . 
vegetation. — The  report  that  the  U.  S.  Minister  had  d 
manded  his  passports  from  the  government  of  Mexico, 
ed  to  be  incorrect.  He  had  demanded  passpor 
for  the  American  citizens  resident  in  Mexico,  who  hf 
esolved  to  leave  the  country  rather  than  submit  to  tl 
forced  contribution  made  by  the  government. 

Utah. — The  government  has  received  a  letter  fro 
Major  McCuUough,  one  of  the  Peace  Commissionei 
dated  Camp  Scott,  in  which  he  states  his  belief  that  oi 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Mormons  deserted  their  habit 
tions,  was  to  preserve  their  families  from  coming  in  co 
tact  with  the  U.  S.  troops.  Besides,  the  leaders  resort' 
to  thi's  exodus  to  keep  the  people  together,  and  preve 
the  disaffected  Mormons  from  throwing  themselves  ( 
the  army  for  protection.  From  other  sources  it  appea 
that  the  Mormons  remained  in  the  southern  part  of 
territory,  and  had  no  intentions  of  leaving  it  at  presei 
A  small  force  of  Mormons  was  still  at  Salt  Lake  Cil 
who,  it  was  feared,  might  fire  it  on  the  approach  of  t! 
army.  The  army,  under  Gen.  Johnston's  command,  w 
to  set  out  for  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  13th  ult.  It  iiui 
bered  about  3000  men. 

New   York. — Mortality   last  week,  447 ;  deaths  frc 
sun-stroke  and  congestion  of  the  brain,  44.     Childre 
under  ten  years  of  age,   249.     Henry  Brooks,  the  If 
surviving  officer  of  the  Kane  Arctic  Expedition,  died 
the  29th  ult.,  of  sun-stroke  at  the  Navy  Yard. 

I'luLadclphia. — Mortality  last  week,  284;  deaths  frc 
sun-stroke  and  congestion  of  the  brain,  34.     Childrt 
under  ten  years  of  age,  149.     The  mean  temperature 
the  Sixth  month,  as  ascertained  by  the  thermometer 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  75J°,  which  is  neai 
four  degrees  above  the  average  for  the  last  thirty-thi 
years,  and  is  the  warmest  Sixth  month  since  1831.     ( 
ten  days  the  thermometer  ro.se  above  90°.     The  lowe 
temperature  in  the  month  was  54°.     The  amount  of  ) 
was  four  and  a  half  inches,  all  of  which,  except  one-tc 
of  an  inch,  fell  in  twenty-four  hours.     The  arrival: 
shipping  at  this  port,  foreign  and  coastwise,  during 
first  six  months  of  the  year,  numbered  9262  ;  during 
corresponding  portion  of  1858,  the  number  of  arri 
was  11,717. 

Rain. — A  late  paper  says,  "  The  amount  of  rain  tl 
has  fallen  over  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States 
six  weeks,  running  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  12th 
June,  has  scarcely  a  parallel.  The  Pittsburg  Jouri 
says,  the  average  of  observations  will  give  about 
inches  in  May,  and  5  inches  to  the  12th  of  June,  or 
inches  in  43  days.  These  rains  do  not  appear  to  ha  '• 
been  local,  but  extend  east  and  west  at  least  1000  mil 
north  and  south  half  that  distance." 

Lake  Erie.—'i'a^  Buffalo   Express  says,  the  wafer 
Lake  Erie  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before  will 
the  memory  of  the  "  oldest  inhabitants."     The  harboi  " 
along  the  southern  shore  are  suffering  from  an  overfl 
of  their  banks  and  docks. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  I.  Boadle,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  31  ;  fron 

Underwood,  Mich.,  $2,  vol.   31 ;  from  S.  Hobson,  &,  !' 

0.,  for  Caleb  Fowler,  52,  vol.  31,  and  for  Joseph  Penr(  (I 
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Died,  on  the  28th  of  Sixth  month,  in  the  62d  ; 
his  age,  Davis  Hoopes  ;  a  valued  lucmber  and  overt 
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riginal  and  Present  State  of  Han. 

(Coutiuiied  from  page  346.) 

The  pride  of  man  is  naturally  averse  to  this 
sed  and  broken  situation.  It  knows  not  Low 
lubniit  to  be,  or  to  think  itself,  nothing ;  though 
worse  than  nothing.  It  would  fain  erect  and 
me  itself  upon  some  importance,  some  estima- 
or  deserving  of  its  own  ;  yet  all  its  pretences 
nerit  are  false  and  vain.  Man  being  nothing  as 
1,  but  what  God  has  made  him,  and  possessing 
ling  but  what  he  affords  him,  is  wholly  God's^ 
not  his  own ;  and  is  therefore  in  duty  bound 
palk  in  obedience  to  him,  every  moment  of  his 
which  is  given  him  for  that  end.  And  seeing 
has  fallen  short  of  his  duty,  and  hath  sinned 
inst  his  sovereign  by  disobedience,  it  is  neith 
is  power,  by  anything  he  can  perform,  to  merit 
ren,  nor  to  purchase  remission  for  himself.  He 
neither  undo  what  he  has  misdone,  nor  rend 
s  Maker  an  equivalent  for  the  trespasses  he 
committed  against  him.  But  such  is  the  mer- 
goodness,  and  free  grace  of  God  towards  his 
ess  creatures,  that  ho  offers  both  forgiveness 
felicity  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms  of  re- 
ance  and  amendment.  To  the  willing  and  obc- 
t,  to  him  who  is  faithful  unto  death,  to  him  that 
eometh,  through  divine  assistance,  are  the  pro- 
s  of  eternal  life.  Upon  the  foundation  of  these 
and  voluntary  offers  of  the  divine  goodness, 
man's  compliance  with  the  conditions,  stands 
tie.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  command- 
is,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life, 
may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city." 
■.  xxii,  14.) 

be  laws  and  requisitions  of  God  to  man  are  in 
)ture    often  styled   covenants.     Not    meaning 
has  personally  bound  himself,  on  his  part 


heart  of  man  feels,  in  his  faithfulness  to  his  Crea 
tor.  The  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  sets 
free  from  the  bonds  of  sin  and  death,  and  unites 
the  soul  to  its  Saviour,  in  the  powerful  covenant 
of  Divine  love.  By  this,  through  faith,  it  becomes 
engrafted  into  Christ;  and  by  obedience  it  remains 
in  him  as  a  branch  in  the  vine ;  or  is  incorporated 
with  him  as  its  head  ;  for  "  he  that  is  joined  unto 
the  Lord  is  one  spirit.  (1  Cor.  vi.  17.)  Of  this 
vital  union  regenerate  souls  have  a  certain  sense, 
in  proportion  to  their  progress.  "Hereby  know 
we  that  we  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  us,  because  he 
hath  given  us  of  his  spirit."  (1  John  iv.  13.)— 
"  Hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the 
spirit  which  he  hath  given  us."  (1  John  iii.  24.) 
Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  gift  of  the  spirit  com. 
municates  this  intelligence. 

Religion  here,  and  salvation  hereafter,  are  as 
much  the  concern  and  duty  of  the  illiterate  and 
ignorant,  as  of  the  wise  and  learned.  And  as  those 
are  by  much  the  greater  number,  religious  duty 
must  undoubtedly  consist  in  something  equally  at- 
tainable and  practicable  by  all ;  for  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons.  It  cannot  lie  essentially  in 
literal  knowledge,  nor  in  any  peculiar  mode  of 
tion ;  for  these  are  the  lot  of  few,  in  compa- 
rison of  the  whole  of  mankind.  Happiness  being 
the  end  of  man's  creation,  and  the  universal  indis- 
pensable concern  of  every  man,  the  effective  means 
of  regeneration  and  salvation  must  be  attainable 
by  every  man.  Nothing  but  the  Omnipresent  and 
All-effective  Spirit  of  God  can  be  this  means ;  for 
nothing  else  is  universal,  nor  any  way  adequate  to 
the  work.  The  Spirit  of  God  therefore,  being  ne- 
cessary to  every  man,  is  afforded  to  every  man,  by 
him  who  withholds  nothing  necessary. 

This  holy  operative  spirit,  Solomon,  under  its  in- 
fluence, with  great  propriety,  styles  wisdom,  and 
represents  it,  in  famihar  language,  as  calling  upon 
mankind,  to  turn  at  its  reproofs,  (Prov.  i.)  with  a 
promise,  to  pour  out  its  spirit  unto  them.  He  also 
impleads  those  as  fools  who  reject  or  slight  its  re 
proofs  or  convictions  in  their  consciences ;  by  which 
he  shows,  it  accompanies  them  even  in  the  streets 
and  places  of  concourse.  (Verse  20,  21.)  Recount 
ing  the  great  works  of  this  spirit  of  wisdom,  he 
elsewhere  testifies,  "  She  preserved  the  first  formed 
father  of  the  world,  that  was  created  alone,  and 
brought  him  out  of  his  fall.  (Wisd.  x.  1.)  She 
was  not  only  his  preserver  before  his  fall,  but  his 
re-quickener  and  restorer  out  of  that  death,  he 
through  transgression  fell  into ;  and  seeinn-  the 
whole  rational  progeny  of  Adam  are  naturally  un- 
der the  like  necessity  of  being  born  of  the  spirit,  its 
administration  is  offered  to  all,  in  due  degrees  ; 
and  every  individual  in  all  ages,  who  has  experi- 
enced the  new  birth,  by  which  right  reformation  is 
wrought,  has  known  it  to  be  effected  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Spirit.  This  the  wise  author  above 
cited  witnesseth,in  his  acknowledgment  to  Almighty 
ness ;  when  he  saith,  "  Thy  council  who  hath 
known,  except  thou  give  wisdom,  and  send  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  above  ?  For  so  the  ways  of  them 
ho  lived  on  the  earth  were  reformed,  and  men 
were  taught  the  things  that  are  pleasing  unto  thee, 
and  were  saved  through  wisdom."  (Wisd.  ix.  17, 


Evident  tokens  of  internal  religion,  and  the  im- 
mediate manifestations  of  the  Spirit  for  that  end, 
appear  throughout  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  Before  the  flood,  the  old  world  was  favour- 
ed with  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  is 
implied  in  Gen.  vi.  3.  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always 
ptrive  with,"  or  rather  in,  "man,"  for  so  Hebrew 
scholars  say  it  ought  to  be  rendered.  And  indeed, 
where  could  the  spirit  so  properly  strive  as  in  the 
soul  of  man,  where  the  seat  of  corruption  is,  and  to 
which  the  suggestions  of  evil  are  applied  ?  And  to 
what  end  should  it  strive  with  them,  but  to  bring 
them  to  repentance  and  reformation,  and  to  become, 
through  their  obedience,  the  kingdom,  or  ruling 
power  of  God  in  them. 

Renovation  of  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  its 
genuine  fruits  of  repentance  towards  God,  faith  in 
him,  and  obedience  to  him,  were  the  principal  and 
es.sential  part  of  religion  also  among  the  Israelites. 
Deut.  xsx.  10.  Moses  represents  the  conditions  on 
the  performance  of  which  they  should  be  entitled 
to  the  promises.  "  If  thou  shalt  hearken  unto  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  his  command- 
ments and  his  statutes,  which  are  written  in  this 
book  of  the  law,  and  if  thou  turn  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul." 
These  are  the  terms ;  first,  that  they  should  keep 
the  law  ;  this  was  the  external  and  legal  part  of 
their  duty.  Second,  that  they  should  turn  their 
whole  hearts  and  souls  to  God  ;  this  was  the  in- 
teraal  and  evangelical  part.  He  leaves  them  not 
here  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  but  proceeds  to  show 
them  to  what  their  inward  attention  should  be 
turned.  "  For,"  saith  he,  "  this  commandment 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,"  or  this  which  I 
command  thee  to  turn  thine  heart  unto,  "  is  not 
hidden  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off.  It  is  not  in 
heaven  that  thou  shouldst  say,  who  shall  go  up  for 
us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may 
hear  it  and  do  it!  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea, 
that  thou  shouldst  say,  who  shall  go  over  the  sea 
for  us,  and  bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it 
and  do  it,  but  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in 
thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayst  do 
it."  (Wis.  ix.  11,  etc.)  The  apostle  assumes  and 
explains  this  passage,  Rom.  x.  6,  7,  8.  "The 
righteousness  which  is  of  faith  speaketh  on  this 
wise.  Say  not  in  thine  heart,  who  shall  ascend 
into  heaven?  that  is  to  bring  Christ  down  from 
above.  Or,  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ?  that 
is  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead.  But 
what  saith  it?  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in 
thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart.  That  is,  the  word  of 
faith  which  we  preach." 

By  this  explanation  of  the  apostle  it  appears;  1st. 
That,  besides  the  law,  Moses  then  preached  to  Israel 
the  same  word  of  faith,  which  hknself  and  his  evan- 
gelical brethren  did.  2d.  That  this  word  is  Christ 
spirit,  calling  for  attention  and  obedience  in  the 
heart,  or  con.scicnce  of  man,  in  order  to  effect  his 
restoration  and  salvation.  3.  This  is  not  a  local, 
or  temporary,  but  an  inward  visitation  of  the  Sa- 
viour of  mankind,  by  his  spirit  in  the  heart. 

The  word  of  faith  is  the  word  of  truth,  the  word 
of  the  everlasting  gospel ;  and  not  a  composition  of 
lettcr.s.  The  term  word,  like  many  other  words,  is 
used  in  various  senses ;  as  a  speech  or  saying,  an 
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CDgagement,  a  report,  a  eommanc!,  an  exhortation, 
an  instruction,  kc,  because  tlicse  are  composed  of 
■words.  And  as  men  use  to  convey  their  sense  to 
one  another  by  words,  so  God  conveys  his  to  men 
by  Christ,  who  is  peculiarly  and  emphatically  styled 
in  Scripture  the  word  of  God  ;  (John  1,  and  Eev. 
xix.  13,)  and  as  the  way  men  receive  words  from 
the  mouths  of  one  another  is  by  hearing,  so  the 
manner  by  which  the  soul  receives  internal  in- 
structing, reproof,  kc,  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
metaphorically  called  hearing.  Thus  faith,  which 
is  the  gift  of  God,  is  said  to  come  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God.  (Kom.  x.  17.)  That 
is,  I  apprehend,  the  internal  sense  itself  is  opened 
in  the  soul,  as  well  as  subjects  communicated  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

Hence  we  see,  the  Divine  legation  to  the  Jews, 
consisted  not  in  the  outward  written  law  only.  Nor 
•were  they  kept  in  ignorance  of  inward  spiritua' 
religion,  or  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. For,  if  so,  to  what  purpose  did  Moses 
press  the  consideration  of  their  latter  end  upon 
them  with  so  much  fervency  ?  "  0  that  they  were 
wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that  they  would 
consider  their  latter  end  !"  (Deut.  xxxii.  29.)  What 
material  consideration  should  their  latter  end,  or 
time  of  death,  be  of,  to  such  as  knew  no  better  but 
that  it  would  be  the  period  of  their  existence  ?  0: 
why  should  he  command  their  attention  to  the 
living  word  of  faith,  Christ  in  the  heart,  as  well  as 
to  the  written  code  1  He  was  an  eminently  inspired 
prophet,  and  well  knew  that  salvation  is  by  Christ 
alone ;  and  that  his  inward  spiritual  law  is  as  p 
forable  to  the  exterior  one,  as  the  substance  is  to 
the  shadow.  Obedience  to  the  outward  temporal 
law,  had  outward  and  temporal  promises ;  but 
obedience  to  the  inward  spiritual  law  hath  promises 
of  an  internal  and  eternal  nature.  By  the  works 
of  the  first  no  man  could  be  justified  ;  but  by  the 
operation  of  the  last,  sanctification  is  wrought,  and 
salvation  experienced.  Moses  was  a  type  of  Christ, 
and  the  temporal  law  with  its  temporal  rewards,  a 
type  of  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jc 
and  its  eternal  recompense. 

(To  be  continued.^ 
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"Divine  Protection  tlirongh  ExI 

during  the  Irish  Kebellion  in  1798.' 

(Concluded  fr 

The  rebellion  was  now  at  an  end ;  but,  though 
peace  and  order  were  partially  restored  to  our 
afflicted  country,  yet  the  sad  consequences  still  re- 
mained ;  not  only  houses  in  ruins,  burned  and  torn 
in  pieces  by  both  armies,  were  to  be  seen  in  all 
directions,  but  many  of  the  rebels  who  were  out- 
lawed took  up  their  abode  in  caverns  in  the  wood 
of  Killoughran,  and  sallied  forth  by  night  to  com- 
mit depredations  on  such  of  the  peaceable  inhabit- 
ants as  had  returned  to  their  dilapidated  dwellings. 
Twice  they  visited  us,  and  on  these  occasions  our 
sufiFerings  were  greater  than  on  any  during  the 
rebellion.  My  father  had  been  urged  to  accept  the 
nightly  services  of  a  guard  of  yeomanry,  but  al- 
ways positively  refused. 

On  the  first  night,  having  all  retired  to  rest,  we 
were  aroused  by  a  terrific  knocking  with  muskets 
at  the  hall  door.  My  dear  father  raised  his  cham- 
ber window,  and  requested  them  to  wait  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  he  would  open  the  door ;  but  they  con- 
tinued knocking  still  louder,  and  swearing  most 
awfully  until  he  went  down.  On  his  openTng  the 
door,  they  seized  him,  and  instantly  rushed  up  to 
his  room,  breaking  a  mahogany  desk  and  book- 
case to  pieces  with  their  muskets,  and  demandimr 
money.  My  father  handed  them  twenty  guineas^ 
„i.;„i, .11  K-  jjjj^  jjj  j^jjg  house;  but  they  per- 


sisted in  asking  for  more,  and  swore,  in  a  most 
profane  manner,  that  if  he  did  not  give  them  more 
they  would  take  his  life.  I  slept  wi"th  a  little  niece 
oom  inside  his,  and  we  were  entreated  by  my 
sister  A.  not  to  rise,  as  we  should  be  of  no  use.  I 
endeavoured  to  comply  with  her  request,  and  re- 
main quiet,  till  I  heard  a  dreadful  scuffle,  and  my 
fathers  voice  exclaiming,  "  Don't  murder  me  !"  I 
could  then  no  longer  keep  still,  but  opened  the 
door,  and  saw  one  of  the  men,  dressed  in  scarlet 
regimentals,  with  full  uniform,  epaulettes,  kc, 
rushing  towards  my  father  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand.  My  sister  intercepted  it  by  throwing 
her  arms  round  my  father's  neck,  when  the  point 
of  the  sword  touched  her  side,  but  not  so  as  to  injure 
her.  In  the  struggle  the  candle  went  out,  and 
they  called  most  violently  for  light.  The  horror 
which  I  felt  at  this  awful  moment  can  scarcely  be 
expressed.  My  sister  went  down  towards  the 
kitchen,  and  found  a  man  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  first  flight  of  stairs ;  she  asked  him  to  light  the 
candle,  when  he  said  she  might  go  down,  and  he 
would  stand  guard,  and  not  allow  any  one  to  pass. 
This  he  performed  faithfully,  and  she  returned  in 
safety.  I  could  not,  after  this,  leave  the  party,  but 
followed  them  through  the  house.  The  dreadlul 
language  they  used,  some  of  which  was  addressed 
to  my  sisters,  impresses  me  with  horror  to  this  day. 
Money  seemed  the  sole  object  of  their  visit  that 
night,  as  they  repeatedly  said,  "  Give  me  more 
money  I  tell  you;"  assuring  my  father  that,  if  he 
did  not  give  them  more,  they  would  murder  him. 
They  even  said  from  minute  to  minute,  while  they 
held  a  pistol  to  his  forehead,  "Now  you're  just 
gone."  They  then  forced  him  to  kneel  down,  re- 
peating the  same  words,  and  presenting  the  pistol. 
Seeing  his  situation,  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees 
on  the  floor,  and  clung  with  my  arms  round  him ; 
when  the  ruflSans  pushed  me  away,  saying,  "  You'll 
be  killed  if  you  stop  there."  But  my  father  drew 
me  towards  him  more  closely,  saying,  "  She  would 
rather  be  hurt  if  I  am."  They  snapped  the  pistol 
several  times,  which  perhaps  was  not  charged,  as  it 
did  not  go  off.  When  they  found  there  was  no 
more  money  they  desisted,  asking  for  watches 
which  were  given  them,  and  at  length  they  went 
away,  after  eating  and  drinking  all  they  could  ob 
tain,  and  charging  my  father  to  have  more  money 
for  them  the  next  time,  or  they  declared  they  would 
have  his  life.  So  saying,  one  of  them,  who  appe; 
ed  in  a  great  rage,  and  had  a  cavalry  sword  in  his 
hand,  cut  at  the  handrail  of  the  hall  stairs,  the 
mark  of  which  still  remains, 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  before  the  family 
withdrew  to  rest,  my  father  had  a  presentiment  that 
the  robbers  might  come  again  that  night,  and  sat 
up  later  than  usual.  About  midnight  they  arrived, 
knocking  furiously  as  before,  and  fully  prepared  to 
plunder  the  house.  They  soon  emptied  the  draw- 
ers, and  took  all  the  wearing  apparel  they  could 
get,  that  did  not  betray  the  costume  of  Friends; 
so  that  we  were  deprived  of  nearly  all  our  clothes. 
On  perceiving  that  they  were  taking  all,  my  mo- 
ther begged  one  shirt  and  one  pair  of  stockings  for 
my  father,  which  they  threw  at  her  face  in  the 
rudest  manner,  using  dreadful  language.  They 
behaved  most  violently,  and,  spreading  quilts  and 
sheets  on  the  floor,  filled  them  with  all  sorts  of 
clothing  they  could  get ;  they  then  called  for  vic- 
tuals to  eat  and  drink,  desiring  my  sister  to  drink 
their  health,  putting  the  cup  of  small  beer  to  her 
lips,  and  bidding  her  "  wish  long  life  and  succe.ss 
to  the  babes  of  the  wood,"  as  they  called  them- 
selves. This  she  steadfastly  refused.  They  then 
declared  they  would  come  again  in  two  weeks,  and 


which  was  all ! 


take  us  all  to  live  with  them  in  the  wood,  "  and  to 
cut  bread  and  butter  for  the  babes."     Their  beha- 


viour was  so  insulting,  and  my  dear  parents  wci 
o  fearful  of  these  threats  being  realized,  that  the 
determined  on  sending  us  young  females  to  m 
cousins  Gofi'  and  Neville,  who  were  then  merchan 
in  Boss;  and  there  we  remained  for  some  week 
until  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  county. 

After  the  robbers  had  finished  their  repast,  the 
threatened  to  take  my  father's  life,  behaving  ver 
outrageously,  and  saying  they  must  take  him 
their  main  guard  at  a  little  distance,  and  murd 
him  there,  as  they  did  not  like  to  do  it  in  his  ow 
'louse.  They  then  led  him  out,  and  we  all  a 
empted  to  follow ;  but  they  pushed  my  moths 
back,  saying  that  she  should  not  come — it  woul 
be  too  painful  a  sight  for  her  to  see  her  busbar 
murdered,  which  they  certainly  would  do.  It  w: 
very  dark,  but  my  sister  Arabella  positively  r 
fused  to  leave  her  father,  and  they  allowed  her  i 
accompany  him.  Whilst  crossing  the  lawn,  tl 
root  of  a  beech-tree,  projecting  above  the  pat 
caused  him  to  stumble;   he  then  sat  down,    at 

'd,  if  they  were  determined  to  take  his  life,  th( 

ght  as  well  do  it  there.  My  dear  sister  stood  \ 
in  a  state  of  awful  suspense.  They  rudely  ask( 
him  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  telling  him  his  tin 
was  come.  On  hearing  this,  he  remained  qui 
silent,  and  they,  not  understanding  it,  hurried  hi 
to  speak;  when  he  said,  he  prayed  that  the  A 
mighty  might  be  merciful  to  him,  and  be  pleasi 
to  forgive  him  his  trespasses  and  sins,  and  also 
forgive  iJiem,  as  he  did  sincerely.  They  said  th 
was  a  good  wish,  and  inquired  if  he  had  anythii 
more  to  say.  He  requested  them  to  be  tender  t 
wards  his  wife  and  children  ;  on  which  they  sai 
"  Good  night,  Mr.  Golf;  we  only  wanted  to  ratt 
the  mocuses  out  of  you," — meaning  guineas. 

When  they  took  my  father  forcibly  out  of 
house,  my  mother,  though  much  distressed,   w  ^ 
favoured  with  her  usual  quietude  and  composn 
of  mind,   trusting    in    the    Lord,   who   had    be 
pleased  to  support  her  through  many  deep  tria  ji 
and  then  forsook  her  not.     So  strong  was  her  cc 
fidence,  that  she  even  called  to  the  servant 
some  warm  water,  to  prepare  a  little  negus  for  ^ 
dear  father  against  his  return  ;  when  I  said,  "  It  ^, 
not  likely  we  shall  ever  see  my  father  again  ali'  ' 
for  they  are  going  to  murder  him  :"  on  which 
replied,  with  firmness,  "I  have  faith  to  belie 
they  will  never  be  permitted  to  take  his  life.       . 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  my  valued  and  tend  ^. 
parent  returned,  pale  and  exhausted  ;  and,  thro 
ing  himself  on  the  sofa,  said,  "  This  work  will  fi:  ' 
me ;    I   cannot   hold  out  much   longer :"   whi 
proved  to  be  the  case. 

Eemarkable  also  was  the  protecting  care  vou( 
safed  to  my  uncle  Joshua  Wilson  (my  mothe 
brother),  whose  residence  at  Mount  Prospect,  n( 
Bathangan,  was  forcibly  entered  by  a  party 
rebels.  One  night,  after  the  family  had  retired 
rest,  they  were  aroused  by  a  tremendous  volley 
musketry,  which  at  once  shattered  the  hall  do( 
and  a  loud  cry  was  raised  of  "  Arms,  money, 
life  !"  with  most  awful  swearing.  My  uncle  w- 
hastily  down  in  his  dressing-gown,  followed  by 
wife,  who  heard  them  exclaim,  "  You  are  a  d( 
man ;"  and  seeing  one  of  the  men  present  a  pis 
at  my  uncle's  head,  she  rushed  between  him  a 
the  ruffian,  exclaiming,  "  Thou  shalt  not,  a 
darest  not,  take  my  husband's  life,  or  touch  hi 
for  the  arm  of  -the  Almighty  is  stronger  than  tl 
art."  The  man  appeared  confounded,  and  let  ' 
pistol  drop  from  his  powerless  hand  ;  it  was  v 
remarkable  that  the  whole  party  left  the  house  S' 
after,  without  doing  any  further  injury.  1 
great  shock,  and  the  alarming  state  of  the  coud  / 
at  that  time,  affected  my  uncle  so  much,  that)  ^ 
left  next  day  his  comfortable  and  handsome  qi 
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dence,  in  which  he  had  resided  happily  for  forty 
years,  aud  sailed  for  England,  where  he  and  his 
wife  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives  at  Taplow 
Hill,  near  London. 

Many  were  the  heart-rending  sufferings  that 
some  families  endured,  being  turned  out  of  their 
peaceful  homes,  and  spending  many  nights  in  the 
fields  and  ditches.  Others,  who  still  remained  in 
their  houses,  were  wonderfully  favoured  with  faith 
and  patience  under  great  privations,  conscientiously 
adhering  to  the  revealed  law  of  their  (Jod,  and  thus 
3xperiencing,  to  their  humbling  admiration,  the 
pame  of  the  Lord  to  be  "  a  strong  tower,"  in  which 
ihe  righteous  find  safety.  On  taking  a  retrospect 
)f  this  awful  period,  and  of  the  strength  of  mind 
jvinced  by  my  beloved  parents,  sisters,  and  others, 
ny  heart  overflows  with  living  praise  and  thanks- 
jiving  to  the  Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  con- 
iolation,  who  was  indeed  "  strength  in  weakness, 
•iches  in  poverty,  and  a  very  present  helper  in  the 
;ime  of  need." 

The  repeated  shocks  and  trials,  which  my  ho- 
loured  father  endured  during  those  fearful  times, 
yere  too  great  for  his  strength  of  body ;  and  on 
,he  23d  of  Twelfth  month,  iu  the  same  year,  1798, 
lurrounded  by  many  of  his  family,  he  gently  and 
)eacefully  breathed  his  last,  being  then  in  his  sixty- 
.hird  year.  Our  merciful  Saviour  sweetly  sus- 
ained  him  in  faith  and  confidence  ;  his  almighty 
irm  being  underneath  to  comfort  and  support  him 
vhilst  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
leath.  He  never  expressed  a  murmur ;  but,  in 
lumble  christian  patience  and  acquiescence  with 
he  Divine  will,  often  evinced  his  thankfulness  for 
he  mercies  received.  To  one  of  my  sisters,  whom 
le  observed  weeping  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
le  said,  "  Do  not  shed  a  tear  for  me,  my  dear ; 
lut  rather  rejoice  and  be  thankful  that  tbe  Al- 
aighty  has  been  pleased  to  permit  me  to  die  in 
leaee,  with  my  dear  family  around  me  ;  and  not 
ly  the  hands  of  wicked  and  unreasonable  men." 
ie  took  my  hand  affectionately,  and  said,  "  My 
lear  child,  I  mu-t  leave  you  all;"  and,  after  a 
lause,  added,  "  Keep  near  to  the  Lord,  and  he 
^ill  be  a  Father  and  a  Friend  to  thee  when  I  am 
10  more." 
Horetown  now  passed  to  my  eldest  brother,  Wil- 
am  Goff,  and  my  beloved  mother  removed  to 
Dublin.  She  survived  her  affectionate  husband 
ineteen  years,  and  died  in  that  city  in  the  seventy- 
ighth  year  of  her  ago,  in  perfect  peace.  For  several 
ears  she  was  in  the  station  of  an  elder.  She  al- 
rays  endeavoured  to  rule  her  own  house  well,  and 
ras  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour,  and  much 
eloved  by  her  many  descendants.  Sixty  children, 
randchildren,  and  great  grandchildren,  were  living 
,t  the  period  of  her  decease,  in  the  year  1817. 

She  was  grand-daughter  of  Thomas  Wilson,  an 
ccount  of  whose  religious  labours  is  published 
'ith  James  Dickinson's.  Her  last  illness  was 
aort,  being  caused  by  a  paralytic  seizure,  of  which 
he  had  previously  had  several.  On  the  morning 
efore  the  seizure,  she  entered  the  drawing-room 
rilh.  an  expression  of  countenance  remarkably 
olemn,  and,  kneeling  down  at  my  side,  engaged  in 
jrvent  vocal  supplication  for  her  numerous  family, 
hat  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  might  rest  on 
hem,  and  that  He  might  be  pleased  to  continue 
rith  her  to  the  end.  Many  consoling  expressions 
he  uttered,  and  when  near  the  close  she  said  to 
le,  "May  the  blessing  of  the  everlasting  hills  sur- 
ound  thee,  my  dear  child,  when  I  am  gone."  She 
ras  perfectly  conscious  to  the  last,  and  sweetly 
esigned  to  her  divine  Master's  will. 

It  is  comforting  to  have  a  well-grounded  hope, 
hat,  through  the  mediation  and  redeeming  love  of 
ur  blessed  Saviour,  the  spirits  of  both  my  beloved 


parents  have  entered  into  the  mansions  prepared 
for  the  faithful ;  and  that  they  are,  through  unme- 
rited mercy,  united  to  the  just  of  all  generations, 
"  who  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;"  to  whom  be 
glory  and  honour  for  ever  and  ever ! 

Thus  have  I  cause  to  commemorate  the  great 
goodness  and  mercy  extended  by  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther to  his  unworthy  creatures  throughout  a  season 
of  inexpressible  trial  aud  distress.  May  his  gra- 
cious dealings  never  be  forgotten  by  one  who  feels 
undeserving  of  the  least  of  all  his  mercies,  and 
who,  in  taking  a  retrospective  view,  can  gratefully 
adopt  the  language,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul, 
and  forget  not  all  his  benefits  1" 

I  am  the  only  one  now  remaining  of  twenty-two 
children,  and  ever  felt  much  attachment  to  my  pa- 
rents, whose  pious  aud  watchful  care  over  their 
large  family  iu  our  early  years,  lives  in  my  heart 
as  a  sweet  memorial,  calling  for  gratitude  to  Him 
who  gives  us  pious  friends.  This  feeling,  I  believe, 
was  cherished  by  all  the  rest  of  their  children, 
now,  I  humbly  trust,  through  unmerited  mercy 
and  redeeming  love,  united  to  them  iu  that  happy 
state,  where  all  trials  and  sorrows  are  at  an  end, 
and  where  all  is  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

The  foregoing  has  been  written  from   memory, 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  fifty-nine  years,  the  affect- 
ing events  being  still  vivid  in  my  recollection. 
DiNAU  Wilson  Goff. 

renzance,  Cornwall,  Tu'ellth  mo.  23d,  185G. 

A  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  government  to 
compensate  the  sufferers  in  property,  and  a  portion 
of  it  was  offered  to  my  father,  Jacob  Goff,  with 
others,  in  consideration  of  the  great  loss  and  da- 
mage he  sustained  ;  but,  as  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  not  taking  up  arms  in  defence 
of  government,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  accept  it. 

The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting^  held  in 
London.,  by  adjournments,  from  tlie  19//t  of  tlte 
Fifth  Month  to  tlie  2Bili,  of  tlie  same,  inclusive, 
1858. 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends, — W^e  salute  you  iu  an  humbling 
sense  of  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord.  He 
waiteth  to  be  gracious  and  to  do  us  good.  Let  his 
children  everywhere  bless  his  name,  who,  in  the 
riches  of  his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus,  pardoneth  all 
their  iniquities,  and  healeth  all  their  diseases. 

He  who  loved  his  church,  and  gave  himself  for 
it,  yet  lives  and  reigns  and  intercedes  on  its  behalf 
To  Him  John  was  commissioned  to  bear  testimony, 
not  only  as  the  Lamb  appointed  for  the  sacrifice, 
but  also  in  his  exaltation  and  glory,  as  the  Dis- 
penser of  the  promised  Spirit.  The  voice  in  the 
wilderness  that  proclaimed,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  dc- 
lared  also,  "  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire."  It  hath  pleased  the  Father 
that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell.  He  is  the 
anointed  Priest  and  King ;  and  all  who,  through 
living  faith,  become  Christians  indeed,  receive  an 
unction  of  the  Spirit  from  Him,  the  Holy  One. 
This  is  "  the  promise  of  the  Father"  under  the  new 
covenant ;  the  seal  of  reconciliation  to  the  humble 
believer  in  Jesus  ;  the  earnest  and  the  foretaste  of 
that  full  communion  and  perfect  joy  which  are  re- 
served for  them  that  endure  unto  the  end. 

Beloved  friends,  have  we  sufiiciently  realized  the 
work  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord,  both  in 
its  early  and  in  its  more  abiding  manifestations? 
Have  we  submitted  to  its  heart-searching,  heart- 
cleansing  baptism  ''.     Have  we,  as  faithful  subjects, 


been  willing-hearted  recipients  of  the  grace  of  our 
heavenly  King  ?  To  every  member  of  his  church 
He  entrusts  a  portion  of  spiritual  treasure  to  be 
diligently  used,  not  to  be  buried  in  the  earth  or 
.selfishly  enjoyed.  It  is  for  mutual  profit  and  help 
that  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  mercifully 
jjestowed.  May  we,  then,  be  faithful  and  diligent 
in  our  several  callings,  as  good  stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God,  Whatever  be  our  position 
in  life,  may  we  be  concerned  to  adorn  his  doctrine 
in  all  things,  and  to  commend  it  to  others  by  an 
humble  and  self-denying  conversation.  So  shall 
the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  us,  not  sparingly,  but 
richly;  and,  after  our  measure  of  suffering  and  of 
service  is  filled  up,  it  shall  be  ours,  in  due  season, 
to  reap  abundantly,  if  we  ftiint  not. 

Very  important,  in  its  connection  with  the  groat 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  duty  of  cultivating 
a  tender  religious  susceptibility.  Christianity  is 
intended  to  influence  the  whole  life  and  oonversai 
tion.  Some  of  its  most  precious  promises  relate  to 
the  daily  conduct  and  experience  of  the  believer. 
"I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them,"  saith 
the  Lord.  Marvellous  condescension  !  Blessed  is 
he  who,  in  the  living  sense  of  it,  abides  continually 
in  the  filial  fear  of  offending  God.  His  tastes  and 
perceptions  being  renewed  from  above,  he  will  not 
even  touch  the  unclean  thing.  He  will  separate 
himself  from  that  which  the  Lord  hateth,  and 
which  his  Spirit  reproves.  Faithfulness  to  the  di- 
vine requirings  in  the  varied  details  of  life,  leads 
him  into  non-conformity  with  the  world  ;  and  in 
this  non-conformity  he  is,  of  necessity,  a  marked 
man  amongst  the  worldly  or  less  restrained.  His 
general  habits,  his  conversation,  his  reading,  the 
mode  of  conducting  his  business  or  of  spending  his 
time  or  his  money,  that  which  he  does,  and  that 
which,  on  principle,  he  abstains  from  doing,  must 
all,  more  or  less,  bespeak  the  change  that  has  been 
wrought  within.  It  was  a  deep  consciousness  of 
the  essentially  practical  character  of  true  religion 
that  led  our  forefathers  to  be  distinguished  from 
others.  "  The  simplicity  of  their  personal  attire, 
of  their  furniture,  and  of  their  address,  was  only 
what  they  believed  a  true  conformity  to  Christ  re- 
quired from  them.  Often  and  feelingly  did  they 
declare  that  they  affected  no  singularity,  and  im- 
id  no  mere  human  restraints;  that  they  had  no 
pleasure  in  offending  their  neighbour,  and  no  stoi- 
cal indifference  to  personal  suffering ;  but  that  it 
in  the  exercise  of  a  good  conscience  towards 
God  and  man  that  they  were  constrained  to  differ 
from  others  in  these  respects."*  Like  them,  we 
would  plead  for  conformity  unto  Christ.  The  tes- 
timony which  we  receive  from  Him  is  to  simplicity, 
truth-speaking,  and  self-denial.  These  we  con- 
tinue to  esteem  to  be  among  the  distinguishing 
features  of  complete,  practical  Christianity;  and 
by  them  we  trust  that  our  members  may  ever  de- 
sire to  be  known. 

For  you,  beloved  younger  friends,  our  hearts  are 
afresh  warmed  with  interest  and  love.  The  pre- 
sent is,  we  thankfully  believe,  a  season  of  gracious 
awakening  to  many  among  you.  May  you  be 
willing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  power.  Highly 
as  you  may  prize  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  your  understandings  (and  we  desire  that  these 
privileges  may  be  thankfully  received,)  may  you 
remember  that  no  learning,  no  efforts  of  man's  un- 
assisted reason,  will  cither  convert  the  heart  or 
enable  you  to  understand  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  In  order  to  be  taught,  you  must  be  will- 
ing to  learn ;  in  order  to  learn,  you  must  be  so 
humbled  as  to  receive  the  Truth  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  little  child.     The  unsubjected  and  unteachablo 
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spirit,  vaunting  itself  in  its  own  reasonings,  is  yet 
icfnorant  of  one  of  the  first  steps  in  christian  learn- 
ing— a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart.  Tenderly  do 
■we  sympathize  with  those  who  feel  that  they  are, 
as  it  were,  parsing  through  the  wilderness,  and 
•whose  souls  are  often  discouraged  because  of  the 
way.  To  the  young  disciple  the  conflict  is  at  limes 
severe.  Temptation  is  strong  whilst  the  heart  is 
weak,  tremblingly  halting  between  Christ  and  the 
world.  In  straits  such  as  these,  may  you  never 
yield  to  the  suggestions  of  the  carnal  mind.  Con 
suit  not  how  far  you  may  safely  indulge  yourselves 
or  how  nearly  you  may  approximate  to  the  way 
and  habits  of  the  world.  Be  in  earnest  to  realize 
a  yet  closer  and  more  dependent  walk  with  God 
The  faith  that  leads  you  unto  Christ,  will,  as  it  is 
exercised,  give  you  the  victory,  through  Him.  To 
our  fallen  nature,  the  path  of  the  cross  has  ever 
been  a  strait  and  narrow  path ;  but  He  who  hath 
appointed  it  will  make  it  easy,  and  even  full  of 
joy,  to  them  that  are  led  by  Him ;  not  by  widen 
it,  or  changing  its  course,  but  by  bringing  their 
wills  into  harmony  with  it.  Gently,  and  at  times 
very  gradually,  yet  surely,  does  he  accustom  them 
to  his  yoke,  and  prepare  and  strengthen  them  for 
the  difficulties  of  the  way.  In  submitting  to 
taaining,  beloved  younger  friends,  is  true  liberty  to 
be  found.  In  the  service  of  Christ  you  will  find 
abundant  scope  for  the  right  employment  of  every 
talent,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  love,  your  cup 
will  overflow  with  blessing  and  praise. 

Our  members  in  various  districts  have  shared  in 
the  trial  and  distress  which,  during  the  past  year, 
have  overtaken  the  commercial  community,  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  Deeply  do  we  teel  for 
those  who  may  be  innocent  sufferers  in  these  cala- 
mities. May  they  be  strengthened  from  above  pa- 
tiently to  endure,  knowing  that  He  who  has  per 
mitted  it  will  not  fail  to  cause  even  such  a  chasten 
ing  to  work  for  good  to  them  that  love  Him.  May 
the  instruction  derived  from  these  events  have  its 
permanent  influence  upon  all  our  members.  Dis 
tress  and  suffering  may  be  occasioned  by  errors  of 
judgment,  as  well  as  by  an  intention  to  deceive, 
and  mistakes  may  produce  results  which  to  other 
may  be  no  less  disastrous  than  those  attendant  upon 
fraud.  May  we  then  "  walk  circumspectly,  not  as 
fools  but  as  wise."  And  whether  it  be  in  the  choice 
of  our  business,  or  the  extent  to  which  we  pursue 
it,  in  the  mode  of  investing  our  money,  or  in  the 
advice  which  we  give  to  others  on  these  subjects, 
may  we  act  with  a  continued  reference  to  that  wis- 
dom which  is  profitable  to  direct. 

The  love  of  money  is  apt  to  increase  almost  im- 
perceptibly. That  which  was  at  first  laboured  af- 
ter under  the  pressure  of  necessary  duty  may, 
without  great  watchfulness,  steal  upon  the  afl'ections, 
and  gradually  withdraw  the  heart  from  God.  The 
danger  depends  not  upon  how  much  a  man  has, 
but  upon  how  much  his  heart  is  set  upon  what  he 
has,  and  upon  accumulating  more.  The  traiEck 
in  hundreds  may  be  no  less  involved  in  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  than  the  trafficker  in  thousand; 
Therefore  watch,  dear  friends,  we  entreat  you,  not 
only  in  the  beginning,  but  in  the  midst  of  your 
active  career,  yea,  even  to  the  very  end  of  life, 
lest  you  reap  from  earthly  care,  nought  but  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  or  sink  at  last  into  the  grave 
weary  and  oppressed,  laden  as  with  thick  clay.  In 
all  your  business  engagements,  whether  ia  smalle 
or  larger  concerns,  as  individuals  or  as  partners 
with  others,  keep  within  the  restraints  of  a  tender 
and  enlightened  conscience,  quick  to  discern  where 
the  desire  to  serve  the  Lord  in  all  things  ceases. 
and  the  service  of  self  begins.  Seek  to  have  your 
Jieart^  raised  above  the  world,  that  you  may  live 
'm  straiigcjr's  of}^  pjlgj-jpjs  upon  earth.     Encourage 


a  spirit  of  christian  bountifulness.  Let  them  that 
have  but  little  to  give,  give  that  little  cheerfully 
according  to  their  ability  ;  and  let  those  to  whom 
a  larger  stewardship  has  been  committed,  be  largely 
liberal  in  proportion  to  their  means,  "  laying  up  in 
store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come." 

We  regard  with  thankfulness  the  precious  bond 
of  fellowship  which  unites  us  to  our  dear  friends 
in  Ireland  and  in  America, — a  bond  which  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  Epistles  received  from 
them  at  this  time. 

The  usual  accounts  of  the  distraints  upon  Friends 
for  ecclesiastical  demands  have  been  presented  to 
this  Meeting.  The  continued  existence  of  instan- 
ces of  unfaithfulness  in  regard  to  our  christian  tes- 
timony in  these  things,  has  awakened  our  renewed 
concern  for  its  faithful  maintenance.  It  is  part  of 
the  allegiance  which  we  owe  to  Christ ;  and  as  it 
is  borne  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  it  will  still 
prove  a  living  testimony  to  his  spiritual  authority 
and  reign. 

The  occurrences  of  the  past  year  have  again 
painfully  reminded  us  of  the  dreadful  realities  of 
war.  Very  afflicting  is  it  to  see  those  engaged  in 
sanguinary  conflict,  who,  by  name  and  profession, 
are  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  great 
object  of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  was  to 
reconcile  the  world  unto  God.  His  message  is  a 
message  of  mercy  and  of  love,  in  which  peace  and 
good  will  towards  men  are,  in  matchless  grace,  in- 
separably associated  with  the  Divine  glory. '  Ir 
this,  Christianity  stands  alone,  distinguished  from 
every  false  religion;  and  greatly  do  we  deplor 
that  in  the  view  of  idolaters  and  Mahometans,  its 
profession  should  be  stained  with  blood.  May  our 
members  everywhere  be  concerned  to  maintain  a 
deep  religious  exercise  in  relation  to  this  subject 
Living  under  the  government  of  Christ,  may  our 
dependence  be  upon  Him  alone ;  and  may  our 
prayers  ascend  in  his  name  to  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies, for  the  staying  of  the  destroyer's  hand,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 

And  now  that  we  are  about  to  separate,  we 
vrould,  in  the  love  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  bid  you 
aflectionately  farewell  in  the  Lord.  In  the  re 
membrance  of  his  goodness  whilst  we  have  been 
together,  and  in  the  evidences  of  his  calming  and 
protecting  presence  during  various  important  de 
liberations,  we  desire  to  thank  Him,  and  afresh  to 
take  courage.  May  we,  under  every  difficulty  and 
through  every  trial,  be  found  diligently  pressinj 
on  to  a  final  rest  in  Jesus. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 
Joseph  Thorp, 
Clerk  to  the  Bleeting  this  year. 


From  the  "  nlgiim  of  the  Jungfrau,"  liy  G.  B.  Chcei 

The  Bnrieil  Town  of  Pieurs. 
There  are  in  Chiavenna  about  three  thousand 
people.  The  great  interest  of  the  surrounding  re- 
gion is  in  the  beauty  of  the  Valley  of  Bregaglia. 
above  the  town  towards  the  pass  of  the  Maloggia. 
most  grand  and  beautiful.  About  an  hour's  walk 
brings  you  to  a  spot,  which  was  to  me  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  all  my  rambles,  the  spot  where 
the  village  of  Pieurs,  with  about  twenty-five  hun 
dred  inhabitants,  was  overwhelmed,  in  the  year 
1618,  by  the  falling  of  a  mountain.  This  terrific 
avalanche  took  place  in  the  night,  and  was  so  sud 
den,  complete,  and  overwhelming,  that  not  only 
every  soul  perished,  but  no  trace  whatever  of  the 
village  or  of  any  of  the  remains  of  the  inhabitants 
could  afterwards  be  discovered.  The  mountain 
must  have  buried  the  town  to  the  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet.  Though  the  all-veiling  gentleness 
of  nature  has  covered  both  the  mountain   that 


stood,  and  that  which  fell,  with  luxuriant  veget: 
tion,  and  even  a  forest  of  chestnuts  has  grow- 
amidst  the  wilderness  of  the  rooks,  yet  the  vas 
and  the  wreck  of  the  avalanche  are  clearl 
distinguishable.  Enormous  angular  blocks  of  roc 
strewn  and  piled  in  the  wildest  confusion  po 
sible,  some  of  them  being  at  least  sixty  feet  higj 
The  soil  has  so  accumulated  in  the  space  of  tw 
hundred  years,  that  on  the  surface  of  these  ruii 
there  are  smooth,  grassy  fields  at  intervals,  an 
the  chestnuts  grow  everywhere.  A  few  clusters  - 
miserable  hamlets,  like  Indians'  or  gipsies'  wi. 
wams,  are  also  scattered  over  the  grave  of  tl 
former  village,  and  there  is  a  forlorn-looking  ch, 
pel  that  might  serve  as  a  convent  for  banditi 
The  mountains  rise  on  either  side  to  a  great  heigl 
in  the  most  picturesque  peaks  and  outlines,  ar 
the  valley  is  tilled  up  with  a  snowy  range  at  tl 
north.  *  *  *  * 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Maira,  one  of  tl 
most  beautiful  cascades  in  the  world  was  fallii 
from  the  mountains.  There  are  four  falls,  clo 
upon  the  foam  of  one  another,  two  higher  up,  ar 
two  lower  down.  Seen  against  the  setting  su 
nothing  could  be  more  beautiful.  Always  fallin 
always  falling,  only  beautiful  by  falling  and  beii 
lost !  Yet  not  lost,  for  all  streams  reach  the  se 
and  so  it  is  an  emblem  of  those  acts  of  faith  ai 
self-sacrifice,  in  which  men  lose  their  lives  and  fix 
them,  making,  as  it  were,  a  perilous  loss,  for  tl 
kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is  admired  of  the  worl 
and  rewarded  in  God  forever. 

It  was  a  solemn  thing  to  stand  upon  the  tomb 
twenty-five  hundred  beings,  all  sepulchred  aliv 
No  efforts  have  ever  discovered  a  trace  of  the  i 
habitants,  not  a  bone,  not  a  vestige.  It  was  tl 
mount  Conto  that  fell ;  the  half  that  was  left  b 
hind  still  rises  abrupt  and  perpendicular  over  tl 
mighty  grave.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  tov 
was  situated  itself  on  the  tomb  of  another  villag 
which  had  previously  been  overwhelmed  by  a  sim 
lar  catastrophe.  For  that  reason  it  was  namt 
Pieurs,  the  Town  of  Tears.  From  the  times 
old,  as  often  as  in  Italy  one  city  has  been  burio 
another  has  been  built  upon  the  very  same  spc 
except  indeed  in  the  case  of  Pompeii,  so  that  it 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  same  earth  to  be  lease 
to  the  dead  and  the  living. 

The  Town  of  Tears  was  one  of  the  gayes 
richest,  laughing,  pleasure-loving,  joyous  little  citi' 
in  the  kingdom.  It  had  palaces  and  villas  of  ric 
gentlemen  and  nobles ;  for  its  lovely,  romantic  si 
nation,  and  pleasant  air,  attracted  the  wealth 
families  to  spend  especially  the  summer  months  : 
so  delightful  a  retreat.  I  wonder  that  no  poet  ( 
romance- writer  has  made  this  scene  the  subject 
a  thrilling  story.  The  day  before  the  lid  of  the 
vast  sepulchre  fell,  the  people  were  as  happy  ar 
secure  as  those  of  Pompeii,  the  night  of  the  Vesi 
vian  eruption — and  much  more  innoecnt.  The: 
had  been  great  rains.  Vast  masses  of  gravel  we: 
loosened  from  the  mountains,  and  overwhelmc 
some  rich  vineyards.  The  herdsmen  came  burr- 
ing in  to  give  notice  that  strange  movements  ha 
been  taking  place,  with  alarming  symptoms  of  son 
great  convulsion ;  that  there  were  great  fissur 
and  rents  forming  in  the  mountain,  and  masses 
rock  falling,  just  as  the  cornice  of  a  building  migl 
topple  down  in  fragments  before  the  whole  wa 
tumbles.  The  cattle  were  seized  with  terror,  ai 
probably  perceiving  the  trembling  of  the  groui 
beneath  their  feet,  fled  bellowing  from  the  regio: 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  dream  of  what  wi 
to  follow.  The  storm  cleared  brightly  away,  tl 
sun  rose  and  set  on  the  fourth  of  September,  as 
bridegroom  ;  the  people  lay  down  securely  to  res 
or  pursued    their  accustomed  festivities  into  tl 
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bosom  of  the  uight,  with  the  plans  for  to-moiTow  ; 
but  that  night  the  mouutaiu  fell  and  destroyed 
them  all.  At  midnight  a  great  roar  was  heard 
far  over  the  country,  and  a  shock  felt  as  of  an 
earthquake,  and  then  a  solemn  stillness  followed  ; 
in  the  morning  a  cloud  of  dust  and  vapour  hung 
over  the  valley,  and  the  bed  of  the  Maira  was  dry. 
The  river  had  been  stopped  by  the  falling  of  the 
mountain  across  its  channel,  and  the  town  of  Pleurs 
with  the  village  of  Cclaus  had  disappeared  for 
ever.  All  the  excavations  of  all  the  labourers  that 
could  be  collected,  failed  to  discover  a  single  ves- 
tige of  the  inhabitants  or  of  their  dwelling-places. 
The  miners  could  not  reach  the  cathedral  for  its 
gold  and  jewels,  and  there  they  lie  at  rest,  churches 
and  palaces,  villas  and  hovels,  priests,  peasants, 
and  nobles,  where  neither  gold,  nor  love,  nor  super- 
stition, nor  piety,  can  raise  them  from  their  graves, 
or  have  any  power  over  them. 

How  many  a  tale  this  green  and  rocky  mound 
doth  tell  of  expectations  blasted,  of  plans  sudden- 
ly broken,  of  domestic  tragedies  and  comedies  in- 
terrupted in  the  midst; — of  pleasure  and  prayer, 
of  loss  and  gain,  of  poverty  and  wealth,  of  sick- 
ness and  health,  all  overtaken  at  once  ;   the  dying 

d  the  living  cut  off  together,  their  death  and 
burial  being  one  and  the  same.  They  did  eat, 
they  drank,  they  were  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  as  in  the  day  when  Noah  entered  into 
the  ark.     The  gate  of  the  Eternal  World  received 

crowd  of  spirits  ;  but  that  gate  is  always  crowd- 

I,  for  the  stream  of  life  is  not  more  full  and  un- 
interrupted on  earth,  than  it  is  deep  and  ceaseless 
in  its  passage  out  of  Time  into  Eternity.  And 
not  a  man  in  all  this  tide  of  unbroken  life  (for 
dying  is  not  ceasing  to  live  but  living  anew,)  knows 
the  hour  of  his  destiny,  though  the  tide  is  as  ira  ■ 
mutable,  as  fixed,  as  regular,  as  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  as  Eternity  itself.  Therefore,  sudden 
ths,  deaths  by  tempests,  by  avalanches,  by  "the 
all-dreaded  thunder-stroke,"  deaths  at  a  word,  and 
deaths  without  detected  cause,  in  the  midst  of 
health,  deaths  like  the  burning  of  a  forest,  and 
deaths  like  the  dropping  of  the  autumn  leaves,  all 
'  ave  their  places  calmly  and  quietly  in  this  tide  of 
life,  and  as  little  interrupt  or  agitate  its  flow,  as 
the  ripples  that  die  beneath  the  weary,  worn-out 
ids  upon  its  surface. 

A.lmost  as  fixed  as  the  certainty  of  death,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  tlnie  of  death,  is  the  habit 
of  procrastination  in  preparing  for  death.  Men 
reckon  on  time,  amidst  all  warnings;  and  on  a 
^xtter  time.  "  The  lying  .spirit,"  remarks  John 
Foster,  "  which  had  promised  to  meet  them  at  the 
assigned  spot,  to  conduct  them  thenceforward  to- 
wards heaven,  appears  not  on  the  ground  when 
they  arrive  there,  unless  to  tell  them  that  another 
itage,  still  further  on,  will  be  more  advantageous 
for  commencing  the  enterprise."  Youth,  especially, 
deems  it  not  probable  that  life  will  terminate  in 
youth.  And  yet,  many  die  young,  and  vanish  as 
suddenly  as  a  broken  dream,  so  that  there  is  no 
reliance  to  be  placed  even  on  the  most  favourable 
xccount  of  probabilities. 

"  And,"  says  Foster,  with  that  thoughtful  and 
mpressive  solemnity,  for  which  his  sentences  are 
jften  so  remarkable,  "  a  few  examples,  or  even  one, 

f  the  treacherousness  of  the  calculation,  should 
suffice  to  warn  you  not  to  hazard  anything  of  great 
moment  on  so  menacing  an  uncertainty.  For,  in 
reason,  when  an  infinitely  important  interest  is 
iepending,  a  more  possibility  that  your  allotment 

ay  prove  to  be  like  theirs,  is  to  be  held  of  far 
greater  weight  on  the  one  side,  than  the  alleged 
orohahility  of  the  contrary  is  on  the  other.  The 
wssibiliUj  of  dying  unprepared,  takes  all  the  value 
rom  even  the  highest  frobuhility  that  there  will 


be  prolonged  time  to  prepare:  plainly,  because 
there  is  no  proportion  between  the  JeniJ'ii/ncss  of 
such  a  hazard,  and  the  precariousness  of  such  a 
dependence.  So  that  one  day  of  the  certain  lia- 
zard  may  be  safely  asserted  to  be  a  greater  thing 
against  you,  than  whole  imaginary  years  promised 
you  by  the  probability,  ought  to  be  accounted  of 
value  for  you." 

Many  a  man  is  brought  to  the  gates  of  death, 
and  even  of  sudden  death,  and  yet  forgets  it  at 
once,  so  soon  as  he  is  brought  back  again.  How 
beautiful  is  that  old  ode  of  Mason,  expressing  a 
better  purpose  in  a  like  deliverance. 

Metliought  Death  laid  his  hands  on  nie. 

And  did  liis  prisoner  bind  ; 
And  by  the  sound,  methought  I  liemd, 

His  Master's  feet  behind. 
Methought  I  stood  upon  the  shore. 

And  nothing  could  I  see, 
But  the  vast  ocean,  with  my  eyes, — 

A  vast  Eternity  I 

Methought  I  beard  the  midnight  cry, — 

Behold  the  Bridegroom  comes  I 
Methought  I  W.1S  called  to  the  bur, 

Where  souls  receive  their  dooms. 
The  world  was  at  an  end  to  me, 

As  if  it  all  did  burn  : 
But  lo  !  there  came  a  voice  from  he.TVcn, 

Which  ordered  my  return. 

Lord,  I  returued  at  thy  command, 

What  \Yilt  thou  have  me  do? 
0  let  me  wholly  live  to  Thee, 

To  whom  my  life  I  owe  ! 
Fain  would  I  dedicate  to  Thee, 

The  remnant  of  my  days  : 
Lonl,  with  my  life  renew  my  heart. 

That  both  thy  name  may  praise. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
High  Hill-side,  Chester  Co.,  Sixth  mo.  2tith,  1858. 
{Concluded  from  page  331.) 

To  the  south  of  our  house,  over  green  hedges, 
over  clover-fields  now  crimson  with  blossoms,  and 
breathing  out  sweet  odours,  over  good  old-fash- 
ioned stone' dwellings,  and  fine  farms,  a  long  mile 
from  us,  stands  the  old  meeting-house  of  Birming- 
ham. The  laud  it  was  erected  on,  was  part  of  a  farm, 
once  the  residence  of  that  great  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  Elizabeth  Webb.  She  was  born 
in  England,  of  parents  of  the  national  profession 
there,  was  brought  up  with  care,  and  had  received 
sufficient  education.  Possessed  of  fine  natural  ta- 
lents, she  was  in  early  life  visited  by  the  Lord's 
Holy  Spirit,  and  her  own  will  being  brought  low, 
through  obedience  to  him,  and  taking  up  the  daily 
cross,  she  became  instructed  in  righteousness,  and 
was  thereby  fitted  for  usefulness  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  The  spiritual  nature  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation was  opened  to  her  understanding,  and  thus 
she  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  Truth,  and 
to  enter  into  fellowship  of  spirit  with  the  members 
of  Christ's  body  the  church,  and  into  outward  union 
with  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  gift  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  gospel  was  soon  after  committed  to  her, 
and  she  was  qualified  to  labour  successfully  in  her 
blessed  Saviour's  cause  wherever  he  should  send 
her.  Her  lot  was  one  of  much  travel  and  service. 
After  a  time  being  married  to  Kichard  Webb,  she 
manifested  in  the  married  life,  that  the  work  of 
grace  which  prepares  young  maidens  to  move  dis- 
creetly in  their  passage  through  life,  is  sufficient 
to  qualify  mothers  to  order  their  households  aright, 
and  to  bring  up  children  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
she  paid  a  religious  visit  throughout  the  English 
provinces  in  America,  where  she  left  a  good  reputa- 
tion behind  her,  for  her  services  in  meetings,  and  for 
her  exemplary  walking  out  of  them.     Having  ful- 


filled the  service  assigned  her  by  her  divine  Master 
in  this  land,  she  returned  in  peace  to  her  husband 
and  children,  bearing  with  her  the  hearty  good 
wishes  of  those  s^he  had  visited,  and  testimonies  of 
the  unity  of  the  church.  Soon  after  this  her  hus- 
band concluding  to  remove  to  America,  they  came 
to  Philadelphia,  wherein  they  remained  for  a  year 
or  more.  Early  in  the  last  century,  her  husband 
purchased  land  in  this,  then  a  wild  wilderness 
tract,  and  they  removed  thither. 

Her  husband,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  hu- 
mourist, and  fond  of  what  some  call  practical  jokes, 
had  by  a  foolish  and  unwarrantable  act  of  this  sort 
brought  on  himself  the  censure  of  Friends  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, so  that  they  would  not  grant  him  a  cer- 
tificate of  membership  to  Concord  Monthly  Meeting, 
within  the  limits  of  which  this  district  was  under- 
stood to  be,  unless  he  would  make  a  satisfactory 
condemnation  of  his  conduct,  lliehard  knew  he 
had  done  wrong,  and  was  willing  to  admit  it,  but 
self  was  not  yet  sufficiently  humbled  in  him,  to 
prepare  him  for  making  a  suitable  acknowledg- 
ment. 

This  was  one  of  the  great  trials  of  Elizabeth's 
life.  She  knew  that  the  husband  of  her  love  had 
acted  contrary  to  the  Truth,  and  she  saw  that  there 
was  an  unsubjected  will  in  him,  which  could  not 
stoop  to  bear  the  cross,  which  his  Saviour  would 
have  laid  on  him,  if  he  had  been  willing  to  have 
received  it.  They  were  living  within  the  bounds 
of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting  ;  her  labours  in  the 
gospel  were  principally  there,  Isut  herself  and  fami- 
ly were  members  of  another  meeting,  and  therefore 
not  properly  under  the  care  of  Friends,  where  they 
resided.  Under  this  great  sorrow,  her  heavenly 
Father  continued  to  send  her  forth  tjiroughout  the 
American  provinces  in  his  service,  but  she  had  to 
go  to  Philadelphia  to  receive  the  unity  of  the 
church  with  her  travels  abroad.  She  appreciated 
the  truth  of  the  Saviour's  declaration  to  his  disci- 
ples, "In  this  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation;" 
but  in  this,  as  well  as  her  other  trials,  she  had  one 
to  flee  to  for  comfort,  who  never  failed  her.  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  called  her  when  she 
was  wandering  far  from  the  fold  of  peace,  was  ever 
near  to  sustain  her  when  earthly  strength  and  con- 


solation failed.     His  : 


itation  which  had 


been  extended  to  her  in  the  morning  of  her  day, 
was  still  sounding  with  holy  unction  in  her  soul, 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light."  Borne  up  and  sustained  by  her  Saviour, 
for  eight  or  nine  years  she  continued  faithfully  la- 
bouiing  in  his  cause,  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as 
might  be  under  this  heavy  trial.  During  this  pe- 
riod she  made  some  extensive  religious  visits.  At 
last  the  prayer  of  her  heart  was  answered,  her 
husband  made  a  condemnation  of  his  action  satis- 
factory to  Friends,  and  a  certificate  for  himself  a  d 
family  was  soon  after  granted  to  Concord  Monthly 
Meeting. 

Oh,  how  often  do  individuals  by  one  rash,  fool- 
ish step,  bring  sorrow  on  themselves,  and  trouble 
and  affliction  on  all  who  love  them.  The  act  done 
through  the  whim,  or  under  the  sudden  tempta- 
tion of  the  moment,  pride  prevents  them  retracing 
or  condemning,  and  a  long  course  of  inward  con- 
flict and  many  fiery  baptisms  are  oftentimes  needed 
to  reduce  them  to  that  lowly  condition  of  mind 
in  which  they  can  say,  "  I  have  done  foolishly ;  I 
have  not  obej'ed  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  would  have  kept  me  from  all  evil. ' 

The  land  about  Birmingham  began  to  be  settled 
by  Friends,  and  a  meeting  being  established  there. 
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it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  proper  place  in 
Tvliich  it  should  be  held.  Richard  Webb  died 
about  the  besinning  of  1721,  leaving  small  legacies 
to  each  of  hfs  nine  children,  and  the  balance  of  his 
estate  to  his  ■wife.  In  that  year,  his  widow,  as  ex- 
ecutrix of  his  will,  conveyed  a  portion  of  lands  to 
Friends  for  a  meeting-house  and  grave-yard. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Elizabeth  Webb 
sold  the  farm,  and  for  the  remainder  of  her  life 
when  not  absent  on  religious  service,  resided  in  a 
small  snug  tenement  put  up  for  her  on  the  farm  of 
one  of  her  friends.  She  continued  much  dedicated 
to  her  Master's  service,  and  travelled  much  to  pro- 
mote it.  Her  last  extensive  visit  was  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1724.  One  of  her  letters  written  from 
Newport,  Sixth  mo.  24th  of  that  year,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  addressed 
to  Joseph  Brinton,  wliosc  mother  was  her  faithful 
companion.  Some  extracts  from  this  letter  I  shall 
give.  "  We  often  remember  thee,  and  the  rest  of 
our  dear  friends  and  relations  left  behind  us,  with 
earnest  desire  for  your  preservation  and  growth  in 
best  things.  If  we  could  attain  the  treasures,  and 
enjoy  the°delight3  of  this  world,  which  king  Solo- 
mon did,  yet  in  the  evening  of  our  day  here,  we 
should,  as  he  did,  see  all  to  be  vanity,  in  [compa- 
rison] of  that  pure  treasure  of  Divine  love,  and  the 
sweet  peace  and  durable  pleasures  which  are  at 
God's  right  hand.  There,  as  J.  Behman  phraseth 
it,  are,  '  whose  love  quenoheth  wrath.'  This  love 
is  the  pure  centre  of  spirits  and  union  of  souls.  A 
measure  of  it  I  feel  to  flow  to  thee,  my  dear  friend, 
at  this  time,  to  the  great  comfort  of  my  spirit.  I 
hope  thou  wilt  have  a  measure  of  the  same  love, 
ministered  daily  to  thy  soul,  by  Him,  who  is  the 
fountain  of  it,  to  sweeten  thy  passage  through  this 
troublesome  world,  and  to  draw  thy  mind  heaven- 
ward. I  know  thy  intellectual  faculties  to  be  quick 
— a  word  of  a  sort  is  enough  for  thee ;  but  let  me 
tell  thee,  I  am  earnestly  concerned  for  thy  welfare,  as 
for  my  own  soul.  Be  thou  also  in  earnest  with  the 
Lord  for  a  daily  supply  for  all  thy  spiritual  wants. 
He  is  the  fountain  of  all  our  mercies  and  blessings, 
and  doth  minister  a  suitable  supply  to  every  child 
in  his  family.  To  the  babes  he  gives  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word,  that  they  may  grow  from  one 
degree  of  grace  to  another,  if  the  creature  keeps 
faithful.  If  not,  he  ministers  judgment;  but  that 
is  mixed  with  mercy,  as  my  soul  hath  found  by  ex- 
perience. For  which  I  bless  his  holy  name,  and 
am  resigned  to  his  heavenly  will,  come  life  or 
death.  He  knows  what  is  best.  If  it  may  please 
him,  and  it  may  be  for  our  edification,  I  should  be 
very  glad  he  may  bring  me  to  see  thee,  with  my 
dear  children  and  friends  again.  But  this  is  still 
the  result  of  my  mind  ;  the  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done  ;  for  he  knows  what  is  best  for  us." 

She  returned  safely  from  this  journey,  to  labour 
for  a  little  season  longer  at  Birmingham,  before 
the  Lord  gathered  her  from  her  earthly  labours 
and  trials.  The  memory  of  this  great  and  good 
woman  and  other  spiritual  exercises,  is  still  in  the 
churches  of  Christ.  In  summing  up  her  character, 
we  may  say,  she  was  dedicated  in  youth,  active 
and  energetic  through  the  meridian  of  life,  faithful 
and  unwearied  in  her  Master's  service  to  its  close. 
She  was  removed  from  the  church  militant  witli  no 
signs  of  weakness  upon  her — no  symptom  of  dim- 
ness of  spiritual  vision,  or  of  any  abatement  of  spi- 
ritual strength.  She  died  in  the  Ninth  month, 
1727. 

Among  the  reminiscences  retained  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood of  Elizabeth  Webb,  is  one  which  rather 
impeaches  her  judgment  in  respect  to  flowers.  It 
is  said  that  when  in  England,  in  1712,  being 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  English 
■weeds,  whose  flowers  she  had  gathered  with  delight 


in  childhood,  she  collected  some  of  the  seeds,  in 
order  that  her  husband's  fertile  fields  in  the  new 
world  might  be  adorned  thereby.  She  planted 
them  on  her  return,  and  the  careful,  laborious  hus- 
bandmen, has,  ever  since,  had  reason  to  lament 
her  fondness  for  the  flowering  weeds  of  England. 
It  often  happens  that  the  minor  mistakes  we  com- 
mit in  life,  do  more  seriously  affect  others  than 
ourselves.  It  is  probable,  that  the  spread  of  the 
weeds  thus  introduced,  was  at  first  very  slow,  and 
whilst  but  here  and  there  a  stalk  came  up,  to  bud, 
bloom  and  ripen  its  seeds,  the  fear  of  the  husband- 
man, respecting  any  evil  it  could  do,  was  not 
awakened,  whilst  the  lover  of  flowers  might  have 
thought  them  fit  to  adorn  gardens,  or  to  furnish 

■esh  blossoms  for  summer  gathering,  or  dried  spe- 
cimens for  a  winter  boucj^uet.  Perhaps  she  herself 
had  been  gathered  to  receive  the  reward  of  her 
spiritual  dedication  before  any  one  viewed  the  weeds 
of  her  planting  with  dislike  or  sorrow.  Thus  it 
often  is  with  the  ill  effects  springing  from  the  evil 
influence  of  example.  Some  seeds  of  wrong  scat- 
tered by  our  thoughtless  acts  or  conversation,  may 
be  taken  into  the  mind  of  the  unwatchful,  which  in 

fter  years  may  bring  fruit  of  sorrow  and  remorse. 

Selected. 

"Good  News." 
"  At  one  of  the  great  meetings  for  prayer  held 
at  mid-day  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  gentleman 
from  Philadelphia  rose  and  read  the  following 
hymn.  He  stated  the  singular  fact  that  it  was 
written  by  a  young  man  in  Scotland,  whose  mind 
had  become  shattered  and  broken,  but  which  on 
the  single  subject  of  religion  still  remained  calm 
and  clear.  The  Sun  of  righteousness  .shed  a  holy 
light  into  that  darkened  mind,  and  filled  that  trou- 
bled soul  with  peace.  In  one  of  his  tranquil  and 
happy  moods  he  wrote  the  following  lines.  After 
this  explanation,  the  speaker  proceeded  to  read 
them,  and  the  effect  upon  the  crowded  audience 
was  thrilling." 

Where'er  v,'e  meet,  you  always  saj, 
What's  the  news?     What's  the  news? 

Pray,  what's  the  order  of  the  day  ? 
What's  the  news  ?     What's  the  news  ? 

Oh  !   I  have  got  good  news  to  tell ; 

My  Saviour  hath  done  all  things  well, 

And  triumphed  over  death  and  hell ; 
That's  the  news  1     That's  the  news  ! 

The  Lamb  was  slain  on  Calvary, — 

That's  the  news  !     That's  the  news  I 
To  set  a  world  of  sinners  free, 

That's  the  news  I     That's  the  news  ! 
'Twas  there  his  precious  blood  was  shed, 
'Twas  there  he  bowed  his  saered  head ; 
But  now  He's  risen  from  the  dead, 

That's  the  news  I     That's  the  news  ! 
To  heav'n  above,  the  Conqueror's  gone, — 

That's  the  news  I     That's  the  news  ! 
He's  passed  triumphant  to  His  throne, 

That's  tlie  news  !     Thai's  the  news  I 
And  on  that  throne  He  will  remain 
Until  as  Judge  He  comes  again, 
Attended  by  a  dazzling  train. 

That's  the  news  !     That's  the  news  ! 
His  work's  reviving  nil  around — 

That's  the  news  I     That's  the  news  ! 
And  many  have  redemption  found — ■ 

That's  the  news  I     That's  the  news  ! 
And  since  their  souls  have  caught  the  flame, 
They  shout  Hosanna  to  His  name ; 
And  all  around  they  spread  His  fame,— 

That's  the  news  I     Thai's  the  news  ! 

The  Lord  has  pardoned  all  my  sin — 
That's  the  news  1     That's  the  news  ! 

I  feel  the  -B-itness  now  within, 

That's  the  news  I     That's  the  news  ! 

And  since  He  took  my  sins  awa}', 

And  t  night  me  how  to  watch  and  pray, 

I'm  happy  now  from  d.ay  to  day — 
That's'the  news  !     That's  the  news  1 


And  Christ  the  Lord  can  save  you  too — 
That's  the  news  !     That's  the  news  ! 

Your  sinful  heart  He  can  renen- — 
That's  the  news  !     That's  the  news  I 

This  moment,  if  for  sins  you  grieve, — 

This  moment,  if  you  do  believe, 

A  full  acquittal  you'll  receive, — 
That's  the  news  I     That's  the  news  I 

And  now  if  any  one  should  say, 

What's  the  news?  What's  the  news? 
Oh,  tell  them  you've  begun  to  pray — 
That's  the  news  !  That's  the  news ! 
That  you  have  joined  the  couquering  band 
And  now  with  joy  at  God's  command. 
You're  marching  to  the  better  land — 
That's  the  news  !     That's  the  news! 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Sense  of  Pain. 

(Coutiuued  from  page  347.) 

"Where  pursuit  of  the  prey  precedes  its  captun 
the  period  during  which  the  chase  continues  is  s 
much  addition  to  the  mental  suffering,  which  is  ; 
bad  or  worse  than  physical  pain.  Leeches  cree 
into  the  shells  of  fish,  and  devour  the  inhabitant! 
Muller  saw  a  shell-fish  crawl  upon  the  bank  of 
stream  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  its  enemy,  bu' 
not  being  able  long  to  subsist  out  of  the  water, 
was  obliged  to  travel  back  again,  and  became  th 
prey  of  the  leech,  who  was  waiting  to  receive 
Yet  even  in  these  and  similar  instances  of  suspen 
as  when  hawks  pursue  birds,  and  dogs  foxes,  ther 
may  be  some  alleviation  to  the  distress  from  th 
hope  of  escape,  and,  at  all  events,  the  contes 
however  bitter,  is  seldom  long  sustained.  Ther 
are  other  cases  still  in  which  the  animal  destroy 
ing  loves  to  torture,  as  it  looks  to  our  eyes,  th 
animal  destroyed.  But  the  very  interesting  ac 
count  which  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  of  his  sensi 
tions  when  the  lion  seized  him  by  his  arm,  crunche 
the  bones  into  splinters,  and  "  shook  him  as 
terrier-dog  does  a  rat,"  would  lead  to  the  cor 
elusion  that  appearances  are  deceptive.  "  Th 
shock,"  he  says,  "  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  tha 
which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the  firs 
shake  of  the  cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of  dreamines, 
in  which  there  was  no  sense  of  pain  nor  feeling  i 
terror,  though  I  was  quite  conscious  of  all  that  wf 
happening.  It  was  like  what  patients  partly  undt  ' 
the  influence  of  chloroform  describe,  who  see  tb 
operation  but  feel  not  the  knife."  He  infers  tht 
the  same  complacency  is  common  to  animals  whe 
between  the  jaws  of  their  enemies,  and  is  an  ej  ; 
press  and  merciful  provision  of  the  Creator, 
fact,  though  disease  is  often  painful,  the  act  of  dj  ' 
ing  is  not.  Bodily  suffering  would  be  no  protectio  ■' 
then,  and,  consistently  with  the  invariable  metho  ' 
of  Providence,  we  are  spared  a  useless  anguisl 
The  placid  feelings  which  accompany  natural  deat 
are  known  from  the  evidence  of  multitudes,  wi  ' 
have  testified  to  their  ease  with  their  latest  breatl 
The  very  pleasurable  feelings  which  accompan  j 
drowning  and  hanging  have  been  recorded  by  nun 
hers  who  have  been  recovered  after  consciousne! 
had  ceased.  Death  from  cold  we  should  suppoi 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  forms  in  which  the  king  i 
terrors  could  approach,  but  instead  of  the  frost 
horrors  we  picture,  the  victim  finds  himself  rocke 
at  last  into  a  soothing  slumber.  "  I  had  treated, 
says  Dr.  Kane,  in  his  Arctic  Explorations,  "  tl 
slee])!/  comfort  of  freezing  as  something  like  tl 
embellishment  of  romance.  I  had  evidence  no 
to  the  contrary.  Two  of  our  stoutest  men  can 
to  me  begging  permission  to  sleep  :  '  they  were  i 
cold  ;  the  wind  did  not  enter  them  now ;  a  litt 
sleep  was  all  they  wanted.'"  From  this  sleep, 
they  had  been  allowed  to  indulge  in  it,  they  wou 
never  have  waked.  The  pain  was  not  in  dyin 
but  in   the  effort  to  avoid  it ;  the  descent  to  tl 
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grave  was  easy  and  grateful  ;  all  tbc  resolution 
was  required  to  keep  the  bteep  and  toilsome  road 
which  led  back  to  life.  As  man  is  more  sensitive 
than  the  lower  animals,  their  sufferings  must  be 
less,  and  altogether,  we  should  argue  that  the  pangs 
which  death  inflicts  upon  them  are  not  very  great. 
The  residue  of  misery  which  remains  after  every 
deduction  answers,  we  may  be  sure,  some  benefi- 
cent end,  and  our  part  in  the  matter  is  to  beware 
jof  adding  to  their  sorrows  beyond  the  limits  of 
necessity. 

The  strong  language  in  which  Cowper  has  ex- 
pressed his  disgust  at  cruelty  towards  dumb  crea- 
tures is  not  a  whit  stronger  than  every  reflecting 
man  will  approve  : — 
"  I  would  not  enter  oa  my  list  of  frienJs 

(Though  graced  with  polished  mannirs  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 

"Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm." 

Montaigne  held  cruelty  to  be  the  extreme  of  all 
vices  ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  conimonest.  Humanity 
seldom  or  never  shows  itself  in  inferior  dispositions, 
and  where  it  exists  is  readily  destroyed.  No  un- 
natural taste  is  so  rapidly  acquired  as  the  taste  for 
shedding  blood.  There  are  few  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  circumstance  which  occurred  at  the  execu- 
liou  of  Thistlewood  and  his  fellow-conspirators  for 
treason.  A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  crowd 
when  the  first  head  was  severed  from  its  body,  but 
30  rapidly  did  the  spectators  become  accustomed 
to  the  sight  that  on  the  executioner  accidentally 
letting  the  third  head  drop,  there  was  a  shout  of 
"  Ah  !  butter-fingered  !"  M.  Blaze,  in  relating 
bis  military  experience  during  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon, mentions  that  the  conscripts  at  the  beginning 
jf  a  battle  made  a  circuit  of  twenty  paces  round 
the  bodies  which  lay  in  their  path.  Soon  they 
approached  nearer,  and  ended  by  marching  over 
them.  Montaigne  observed,  during  the  French 
civil  wars,  that  the  atrocities  kept  increasing  with 
3xercisc,  till  they  rivalled  anything  which  was  re- 
3orded  in  the  annals  of  antiquity,  or  which  we 
have  read  of  the  sepoys  in  our  own  day.  "  I 
could  hardly  persuade  myself,"  he  says  in  his  Es- 
says, "  before  I  saw  it  with  my  eyes,  that  there 
could  be  found  people  so  savage,  who  for  the  sole 
pleasure  of  murder  would  hack  and  lop  off  the 
limbs  of  others,  sharpen  their  wits  to  invent  un- 
usual torments  and  new  kinds  of  death  without 
profit  and  for  no  other  end  than  to  enjoy  the  grate- 
ful spectacle  of  the  gestures  and  motions,  the  la- 
mentable groans  and  cries  of  a  man  dying  in  an- 
guish." He  has  remarked  that  those  who  luxu- 
riate in  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
isually  learn  their  first  lessons  in  barbarity  by  the 
maltreating  of  animals  :  and  that  after  the  Ro- 
wans had  become  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  in 
heir  amphitheatres  of  the  slaughter  of  beasts,  they 
proceeded  to  take  delight  in  the  slaughter  of  gla- 
Jiators.  This  is  the  natural  progression.  It  is 
;old  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  that  he  twice  whip- 
ped his  son,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.,  with  his  own 
land, — the  first  time  because  he  had  taken  such  a 
iislike  to  a  gentleman  that  his  servile  attendants 
;ould  only  appease  him  by  pretending  to  shoot 
with  a  pistol  without  ball  the  object  of  his  aver- 
sion ;  the  second  time  for  crushing  the  head  of  a 
sparrow.  Though  the  just  punishment  he  had  re- 
jsived  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  unjust 
punishment  he  had  inflicted,  his  mother  objected 
;o  this  discipline  of  her  son.  "  Pray  to  God,"  re- 
plied Henry,  "  that  I  may  live,  for  when  I  am  gone 
he  will  ill-treat  you."  The  experience  of  the  king 
had  taught  him  that  cruelty  seldom  knows  any 
distinctions,  and  that  he  who  begins  by  crushing 
the  heads  of  sparrows  in  .sport  would  end  by  di- 
recting his  venom  against  the  very  breasts  he  had 


sucked.  His  prediction  was  verified  to  the  letter. 
"  He  was  scarcely  human,"  says  a  contemjiorary 
memoir-writer,  and  a  single  instance  will  suflice  to 
prove  it.  A  number  of  wounded  Protestants  were 
put,  at  the  siege  of  Montauban,  into  the  dry  moat 
of  the  castle  where  he  was  quartered.  Eaten  by 
flies,  tormented  by  thir.st,  tortured  by  their  wounds, 
they  perished  miserably,  and  the  amusement  of 
their  sovereign  was  to  watch  and  mimic  their  dy- 
ing contortions.  When  one  of  his  associates,  the 
Count  de  la  llocheguyon,  was  on  his  death-bed, 
Louis  sent  to  inquire  how  he  did.  "  He  will  not 
3  long  to  wait,"  replied  the  expiring  courtier, 
"  before  my  final  struggles  will  commence.  I  have 
often  helped  him  to  mimic  others  ;  it  is  my  turn 
now."  The  lad  who  tortures  dogs  and  cats  in 
Hogarth's  "  Four  Stages  of  Cruelty,"  winds  up 
his  career  with  a  murder:  and  it  may  be  taken 
for  a  maxim  that  he  who  in  sheer  wantonness  be- 
haves brutally  to  a  sheep  would  not,  if  he  could 
give  free  scope  to  his  passions,  be  over  gentle  to 
the  shepherd. 

Blankind  have  thus  a  direct  interest,  on  their 
own  account,  in  enforcing  mercy  to  brutes.  But  it 
is  the  imperative  right  of  the  animals  themselves. 
The  notion  of  coarse  and  ignorant  minds  is  that 
all  which  exists  has  been  created  for  the  sole  ser- 
vice of  the  human  race,  to  use  or  abuse  as  the 
fancy  takes  them.  A  respectable  Guacho  ex- 
horted Mr.  Darwin,  when  riding  in  the  Pampas, 
to  spur  his  jaded  steed.  He  refused,  and  repre- 
sented that  the  animal  was  exhausted.  "Never 
mind,"  replied  the  Guacho,  "it  is  my  horse." 

With  some  difliculty  Mr.  Darwin  made  him 
comprehend  that  it  was  from  motives  of  humanity, 
and  not  from  the  fear  of  diminishing  the  value  of 
a  piece  of  property,  that  he  was  induced  to  for- 
bear. "  Ah !  Don  Carlos,"  exclaimed  the  man, 
with  a  look  of  astonishment,  "what  an  idea!" 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  drivers  in  our  own 
country  share  the  opinions  of  this  Guacho,  and 
follow  his  practice.  When  God  created  the  world, 
he  did  indeed  "  give  man  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 
He  renewed  the  authority  to  Noah  after  the  Flood, 
with  the  addition  of  the  permission  to  kill  and 
eat, — "  Every  moving  thing  shall  be  meat  for  you." 
But  this  power,  which  is  delegated  to  us  over  the 
animal  world,  is,  like  every  other  gift  of  Provi- 
dence, to  be  exercised  according  to  the  rules  of 
justice  and  mercy,  and  not  according  to  the  wan- 
ton instigations  of  cruel  caprice.  Acting  by  God's 
leave,  in  God's  stead,  we  must  govern  his  creatures 
with  the  same  benevolence  which  pervades  the  en- 
tire being  of  Him  from  whom  we  have  received 
the  trust : — 

"  Heaven's  attribute  is  nniversnl  care, 
And  man's  prerogative  lo  rule,  but  spare." 

He  may  slaughter  animals  for  his  sustenance ;  he 
may  make  war  upon  them  when  they  destroy  his 
property,  and  mar  his  comfort ;  he  may  press  them 
into  his  service,  and  compel  them  within  the  limits 
of  humanity  to  do  his  bidding.  This  surely  is 
enough.  It  excludes  nothing  which  can  contribute 
to  our  real  wants  and  real  happiness.  All  beyond 
which  trifles  with  life  and  inflicts  pain,  is  useless 
and  therefore  wicked,  and,  as  opposed  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  Deity,  cannot  receive  his  sanction  in 
ourselves. 

"  For  many  a  crime  deem'd  innocent  on  earth 

Is  register'd  in  Heaven,  and  these  no  doubt 

Have  each  their  record,  with  a  curse  anne.x'd. 

Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  heart. 

But  God  will  never." 
Our  observation  of  animals  would   alone  prove 
to  us  that  Providence  designed  their  welfare  even 


fit  were  not  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Creator.  Although  our  Lord  had 
not  told  us  that  ho  had  care  for  sparrows,  the 
whole  make,  economy,  and  habits  of  the  sparrow 
would  reveal  the  fact. 

"  Know  Nature's  children  all  divide  her  care  ; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch  warm'd  a  bear." 

When  we  read  of  the  bears  disporting  themselves 
in  the  regions  of  ice,  revelling  in  the  intensity  of 
cold,  which  to  man  with  every  contrivance  of  art 

almost  past  endurance,  and  produces  in  him  dis- 
eases which  shortly  terminate  his  existence;  when 
we  read  of  their  sitting  for  hours  like  statues  upon 
icebergs,  where,  if  we  were  to  take  up  our  position, 
we  should  become  statues  indeed,  and  be  frozen 
into  the  lasting  rigidity  of  death ;  when  we  read 
of  them  sliding  in  frolic  down  slopes  of  snow 
which,  if  we  were  to  touch  with  our  bare  hand, 
would  instantly  destroy  its  vitality  and  create  a 
wound  like  a  burn ;  when  we  read  these  statements 
in  the  narratives  of  the  polar  voyagers,  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  fur,  which  enables  its 
original  possessor  to  be  at  home  in  wilds  which 
prove  to  us  a  dismal  grave,  was  given  more  with  a 
view  to  the  warmth  of  the  animal  than  with  a  view 
to  the  warmth  of  the  monarch.  He  who  located 
the  bear  amid  the  bleak  horrors  of  an  Arctic 
winter  and  adapted  him  to  take  his  pastime  there- 
in, has  certainly  some  consideration  for  the  needs 
and  joys  of  the  shaggy  quadruped  while  he  lives 
as  well  as  for  those  of  the  man  who  flays  him  when 
he  is  dead.  Paley  discerned  the  proof  of  the 
benevolence  of  the  Deity  more  clearly  in  the  plea- 
sures of  an  infant  than  in  anything  else  in  the 
world,  because  its  gratification  was  manifestly  pro- 
vided for  it  by  another.  "  Every  child,"  he  adds, 
"I  see  at  its  sport  affords  to  my  mind  a  kind  of 
sensible  evidence  of  the  finger  of  God,  and  of  the 
disposition  which  directs  it."  The  argument  is 
equally  applicable  to  animals.  The  vivacity  of 
fish,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water,  their  frolics  in  it, 
show,  as  Paley  has  himself  remarked,  the  excess 
of  their  spirits.  He  has  recorded,  in  a  famous 
passage  of  his  "  Natural  Theology,"  his  frequent 
observation  of  a  thick  mist  by  the  seashore,  half 
a  yard  high,  and  two  or  three  broad,  and  stretch- 
ing along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
which  was  formed  entirely  of  shrimps  in  the  act 
of  bounding  from  the  margin  of  the  water — an 
act  which,  in  his  opinion,  expressed  delight  as 
plainly  as  though  they  had  intended  it  tor  the 
purpose.  There  is  no  creature,  in  fact,  which  does 
not  sensibly  exhibit,  in  its  own  fiishion,  its  .sportive 
propensities,  and  this  general  happiness  of  brutes 
is  at  once  an  unanswerable  testimony  that  their 
Maker  designed  them  to  be  happy,  and  that  those 
who  interfere  unnecessarily  with  their  trancjuillity 
are  turning  what  was  meant  to  be  a  beneficent  rule 
into  a  hateful  tyranny. 

(_Coucluded  ia  otir  next.) 


THE    FRIEND. 
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In  the  present  number  we  conclude  the  narra- 
tive illustrating  "  Divine  Protection  through  Extra- 
ordinary Dangers,"  in  which  our  readers  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  interested.  It  strikingly  exem- 
plifies that  a  steadfast  and  simple  adherence  to  the 
path  of  duty,  with  a  humble  reliance  upon  Divine 
preservation,  is  ever  the  safest  course  to  pursue. 
Persons  are  sometimes  placed  in  situations,  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  which,  they  think,  justify 
them  in  doing  what  at  other  times  they  would  con- 
demn as  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  law  ;  and 
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though  it  may  in  some  instances  appear  as  if  their 
actions  warded  off  threatened  ills,  yet  this  does 
not  prove  the  propriety  of  such  a  course,  inasmuch 
as  they  cannot  Isuow,  until  they  have  honestly  tried 
it,  that  equal  if  not  greater  safety  and  success 
would  not  have  followed  faithfulness  to  the  Divine 
will.  Many  are  the  cases  in  which  this  has  been 
exemplified,  but  perhaps  in  none  more  fully  thai 
where  individuals  have  patiently  and  meekly  sub 
niitted  to  wrong  and  outrage  rather  than  resist  by 
violence.  The  narrative  we  have  given  also  illus- 
trates beautifully  the  protecting  care  of  our  Hea- 
venly Father  over  those  who  trust  in  him,  in  times 
of  public  calamity  and  peril ;  and  we  believe  that 
in  all  conditions  and  circumstances  it  will  ever  be 
found  that  a  firm  and  unflinching  obedience  to  the 
known  commands  of  the  Most  High,  is  most  likely 
to  bring  us  through  with  peace  and  comfort.  Hu- 
man vision  is  very  imperfect  and  limited.  We  see 
not  the  end  of  things,  and  it  often  happens  that 
what  at  first  promist^d  well,  though  not  strictly  cor- 
rect in  itself,  leads  to  future  consequences  of  an  in- 
jurious character ;  while  that  which,  though  right, 
appeared  likely  to  produce  present  suffering,  has 
eventuated  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  conscien- 
tiously faithful.  When  the  patriarch  Joseph,  regard- 
less alike  of  the  solicitations  and  the  threatenings  of 
the  ungodly,  resisted  temptation,  exclaiming,  "How 
can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against 
God  ;"  he  little  thought  that  the  prison-house  to 
which  he  was  in  consequence  consigned  would 
prove  the  portal  to  the  royal  palace,  and  open  the 
way  to  that  authority  and  power  which  made  him 
at  once  a  blessing  to  the  Egyptians,  the  means  of 
rescuing  his  father's  house  from  destruction,  and  of 
carrying  forward  the  gracious  designs  of  the  Al- 
mighty towards  his  people,  Israel,  and  through 
them  to  all  mankind.  Yet  such  were  the  fruits  of 
his  faithfulness. 

Our  sphere  in  life  may  be  obscure  and  humble ; 
the  point  upon  which  we  are  exercised,  may  seem 
a  very  small  matter,  and  we  may  think  its  results 
either  way  wholly  unimportant;  while  at  the  very 
same  time  there  may  be  depending  upon  it  conse- 
quences which  will  exercise  a  controlling  influence 
on  the  future  character  and  whole  course  of  life. 
What  seems  a  trivial  incident  has  often  proved  the 
turning  point  in  the  life  of  man,  and  fixed  his  lot 
for  the  residue  of  his  days,  if  not  forever.  Where- 
cver  uneasiness  is  felt  with  any  proposed  action, 
however  gentle  the  emotion,  it  is  always  safest  to 
attend  to  the  warning.  The  path  of  duty  and  the 
path  of  safety  will  ever  be  found  the  same,  and  to 
be  no  less  the  path  of  peace.  A  tender  conscience 
is  one  of  the  noblest  traits  in  the  christian  charac- 
ter, and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  good 
and  lovely ;  and  it  cannot  be  formed  or  cherished 
without  a  constant  and  faithful  attention  to  these 
gentle  checks  and  monitions,  which  arc  the  pro- 
duct of  that  blessed  Spirit  of  light  and  grace  which 
is  hovering  over  the  mind  for  good. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — News  from  Liverpool,  by  the  steamers 
Fulton  and  Canada  off  Cape  Race  ;  they  bring  a  consid- 
erable number  of  passenfrers,  but  no  news  of  the  tele- 
graphic fleet. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  moved 
for  papers  to  ascertain  whether  the  principle  of  emigra- 
tion had  been  abused,  and  whether  the  unfortunate 
Chinese,  under  the  cover  of  free  emigration,  had  been 
induced  to  leave  China  for  what  subsequently  proved  to 
be  slavery  in  its  worst  form.  The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  re- 
plied that  in  reference  to  foreign  possessions,  he  was 
bound  to  admit  that  the  principle  of  free  emigration  had 
been  grossly  abused,  but  denied  that  thi-i  was  the  case 
witli  regard  to  England. 

The  Queen  had  visited  the  Leviathan,  and  also  the 
e-vhibitions  of  Rarcy,  the  American  horse-tamer. 


A  fire  had  destroyed  property  in  the  London  Dock,  to 
the  amount  of  §750,000. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  arrival  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is 
reported. 

Spain  is  much  incensed  against  England  on  the  slave 
question. 

The  weather  has  been  as  hot  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  with  us,  so  hot  indeed  that  the  bench  and 
bar  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  London  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  lay  aside  their  full-bottomed  wigs,  which  ar- 
gument and  ridicule  had  hitherto  failed  to  remove.  The 
thermometer  in  London  on  some  days  of  last  month  ran 
up  to  9-t  and  95,  and  the  average  up  to  the  25th  was 
higher  than  ever  before  known.  The  prospects  are  of 
very  abundant  crops. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  rejected  the  bill  to  abolish 
church  rates,  by  a  large  majority. 

The  bill  allowing  the  House  of  Commons  to  admit 
Jews  as  members  of  that  body,  has  been  passed  on  a 
second  reading  in  the  House  ofLords,  by  46  majority. 

Parliament  will  be  prorogued  before  the  end  of  this 
month. 

No  change  in  the  London  money  market.  Consols, 
95  J  to  95f .  The  cotton  market  has  been  very  buoyant ; 
the  sales  for  the  week  ending  Seventh  mo.  "2d,  footing 
up  77,000  bales  ;  all  qualities  have  advanced.  At  Man- 
chester, all  kinds  of  goods  had  advanced.  At  Liver- 
pool, the  market  is  steady,  with  an  advance  on  flour  and 
wheat.     Corn  dull. 

FRANCE.— La  Patrie  has  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
the  introduction  of  Africans  into  French  Colonies ;  it 
intimates  that  should  the  plan  of  supplying  her  Col 
with  free  labourers  encourage  abuses  which  prove 
parable,  she  will  abandon  the  system  itself  with  the 
same  frankness  with  which  she  had  adopted  it 
decrease  of  the  French  revenue  for  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year,  amounts  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars 
— Senator  Sumner,  who  is  now  sojourning  in  Paris,  has 
lately,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  undergone  th 
operation  of  cauterizing  the  spine  with  irons  at  a  white 
heat.  He  refused  to  take  anodynes,  or  to  inhale  chloro- 
form, and  went  through  the  painful  process  without  a 
word  or  wince. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  government  is  preparing  to 
carry  into  effect  the  policy  which  it  has  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  re-opening  of  the  Nicaragua  transit;  thii 
will  have  no  reference  to  the  private  interests  and  rival- 
ries of  the  White  and  Vanderbilt  companies.— Forsyth 
the  American  Minister  in  Mexico,  has  not  demanded  his 
passports,  but  is  awaiting  instructions  from  Washington, 
— The  remains  of  Ex-President  iMonroe  have  been  re- 
moved with  much  ceremony  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in- 
terred there  on  the  5th  instant;  he  occupied  the  highest 
elective  office  of  the  nation  for  two  terms,  commencing 
Third  mo.  4th,  1817.— It  is  reported  tha',  the  Collins  line 
of  steamers  to  England  will  be  resumed,  provided  thi 
Post-office  department  will  sanction  a  change  of  the  ter- 
minus of  the  route  in  England,  from  Liverpool  to  South- 
ampton. If  not,  the  steamers  are  to  be  sold  to  partie; 
in  France,  who  have  offered  for  them. — As  some  work- 
men were  lately  digging  a  well  on  one  of  the  highest 
spots  in  the  city  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  they  were  surprised 
by  a  stream  of  clear  and  nearly  boiling"  hot  water  snd 
dcnly  bursting  forth  to  the  height  of  40  feet. — By  Ihi 
arrival  of  the  Cahawba  from  Havana,  it  appears  then 
have  been  no  searches  of  vessels  lately  in  the  Gulf,  and 
the  general  impression  is,  that  they  have  ct 
Another  dreadful  catastrophe  on  our  western  waters  has 
taken  place,  in  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Galena,  witl 
a  loss  of  six  lives,  and  the  entire  freight  and  two  days 
mail. — Houses  and  factories  in  and  about  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  were  very  sensibly  shaken  by  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  one  night  last  week ;  persons  were  awakened 
by  a  noise  resembling  a  discharge  of  cannon. — The 
Cleveland  papers  say  that  there  are  more  men  out  of 
employment  there  now,  than  was  ever  the  case  before 
at  this  season,  and  in  Chicago  ten  men  are  seeking  work 
where  only  one  can  get  it,  at  wages  of  half  a  dollar  per 
diem.  Farm  hands  in  Illinois  are  to  be  had  for  §S  a 
month. — Four  men  and  two  boys  were  dashed  to  pieces 
last  week,  in  Schuylkill  county.  Pa.,  by  being  precipitated 
into  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  through  carelessness  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  car  in  which  they  were  being  elevated. — 
A  citizen  of  Boston  has  made  a  donation  of  §10,000  to 
the  town  of  Smithfield,  iMass.,  as  a  grateful  tribute  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  parents  by  said  town,  during 
his  infancy  and  childhood. 

Katisas. — The  Lawrence  Herald  of  Freedom  estimates 
the  present  population  of  Kansas  at  100,000,  and  thinks 
it  will  be  120,000  before  the  year  closes. 

J^ew  lori.— Mortality  last  week,  442 ;  a  decrease  of 
5  from  the  week  previous  ;  from  violent  causes,  22  !  The 


steamship  Tennessee  from  New  Orleans  reports  that  there 
is  not  a  little  sickness  there,  and  that  the  telegraphic 
accounts  of  the  yellow  fever  are  true  and  more  than  true. 
There  were,  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  New  York,  30  vessels  at 
quarantine,  all  from  infected  ports.  The  Health  Com- 
missioners exclude  reporters  from  their  meetings. 

Philadelphia. — During  last  week  there  were  292  inter- 
ments, being  an  increase  of  eight  over  the  week  pre- 
vious ;  under  5  years,  167,  of  which  129  were  under  one 
year;  165  males  and  127  females — a  large  preponderance 
of  the  former.  The  statements  of  the  Philadelphia  banks 
last  week  show  a  steady  increase  of  discounts  and  depo- 
sits, and  both  are  at  a  higher  figure  now  than'thej'  have 
hitherto  reached  since  the  panic. 

The  Telegraphic  Fleet— St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  7th  mo.  11th. 
— The  stearatug  Blue  Jacket,  arrived  from  Liverpool,  re- 
ports, on  the  29th  ult..  seeing  a  large  and  small  British 
steamer  in  lat,  51°  32'  N.,  and  long.  32°  W.  On  the 
same  evening  she  saw  a  large  steamer  bearing  down  for 
the  others,  but  could  not  make  out  whether  it  was  Eng- 
lish or  American.  Strong  gales  from  the  south-west 
occurred  on  the  3d  inst.  [It  will  be  observed  that  the 
point  of  separation,  (lat.  52°  02',  long.  33°  1 8',)  had  not 
then  been  reached.] 

Utah.— The  Salt  Lake  mail  of  Sixth  month  19th  has 
arrived.  Brigham  Y'oung  and  his  followers  were  still  at 
Provo  City.  It  was  the  established  opinion  that  the 
Mormons  would  offer  no  resistance  ;  everything  regard- 
ing their  fut'ure  movements  was  veiled  in  mystery  ; 
rumors  were  still  rife  however  that  they  meditate  an 
occupancy  of  Sonora. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Saml.   Birdsall,  per  S.  C,  C.  W.,  $i, 

vols.  30  and  31 ;  from  Marshall  Fell,  Pa.,  per  I.  T.,  §2, 


Died,  on  the  5th  of  Sixth  month,  1858,  Elizabeth  T. 
Wood,  wife  of  Henry  Wood,  aged  46  years  ;  a  member 
of  Railway  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
New  Jersey.  She  was  increasingly  attached  of  latter 
years  to  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  its  welfare, 
as  well  as  a  tender  concern  that  her  beloved  offspring 
might  be  trained  up  in  a  life  and  conversation  consist- 
ent therewith.  Endeared  to  her  relatives  and  friends 
by  many  virtues,  by  her  cheerful  and  affectionate  dispo- 
sition and  her  disinterested  efforts  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  others,  her  removal  in  the  midst  of  her  usefulness 
is  deeply  felt ;  yet  they  have  the  consoling  belief,  that 
through  the  redeeming  love  and  mercy  of  her  heavenly 
Father,  in  Christ  Jesus,  she  has  been  gathered  to  her 
everlasting  rest. 

,  on  the  9th  of  Seventh  month,  1858,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Conard,  West 
Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  S.^rah  S.  Carter,  wife  of  John 
Carter,  aged  46  years.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
Southern  District,  and  was  much  beloved  by  many. 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

,  suddenly  at  his  farm  in  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  on 

the  morning  of  the  5th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1858, 
from  injuries  received  by  his  mowing  machine,  Mark 
Healy,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age  ;  an  esteemed  member 
of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  Although  the  re- 
moval of  this  dear  Friend  was  awfully  sudden,  forcibly 
reminding  us  that  "in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death," 
and  that  the  "  Son  of  man"  often  cometh  in  an  unex- 
pected hour,  yet  it  is  believed  that  he  met  the  bride- 
groom of  souls  with  his  lamp  trimmed,  and  his  light 
burning.  It  was  his  practice  to  review  the  events  of  the 
past  day,  to  recall  to  his  recollection  any  unguarded  ex- 
pression that  had  passed  his  lips,  and  to  repent  of  it. 
Being  watchful  over  his  own  conduct,  and  retiring  often 
to  the  place  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made,  in  suppli- 
cation making  his  requests  known  unto  the  Lord,  he  was 
enabled  successfully  to  fulfil  the  various  duties  of  life,  in 
an  especial  manner  to  the  comfort  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  immediately  connected.  His  intercourse  with 
the  world  was  marked  by  uprightness  and  integrity,  and 
being  kind,  affable,  and  consistent  as  a  member  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  prosperity  of  which 
he  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  to  which  he  was  much  at- 
tached, he  was  a  pleasing  and  profitable  companion.  In 
this  solemn  dispensation  of  Divine  providence,  the  loss 
is  severely  felt;  but  the  loss,  we  trust,  is,  through  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  his  eternal  gain. 

ROEB,  PILE  &  M'ELROT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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(Coutiniieil  from  page  354.) 

But  it  may  be  queried,  if  the  spiritual  law  was 
ways  afforded,  what  occasion  was  there  for  the 
dition  of  temporal  statutes?  Answ.  The  Israel- 
s  by  living  under  servitude  to  a  most  supersti- 
us  and  idolatrous  people,  were  become  prone  to 
perstition  and  idolatry  themselves;  "  They  were 
led  among  the  heathen,"  saith  the  Psalmist, 
ind  learned  their  works ;  and  they  served  their 
3ls,  which  were  a  snare  unto  them."  (Psal.  cvi. 
3G.)  Out  of  this  idolatry  they  were  to  be 
ought,  and  by  their  obedience  to  the  only  true 
)d,  were  to  become  an  example  to  the  nations 
und  them,  to  influence  their  return  likewise, 
lough  all  had  the  word  nigh  in  the  heart,  yet 
viDg  lost  the  right  sense  of  what  it  is,  the  law 
IS  added  because  of  their  transgression  and  cor- 
ption,  till  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  (Gal. 

19.) 

Seeing  their  habitual  attachment  to  the  forms 
d  superstitions  of  paganism,  was  too  strong  to 
mit  of  their  being  willingly  and  clearly  brought 
t  ot  them  at  once,  divine  wisdom  condescended 
meet  them  in  the  state  they  were  in,  and  to  pro- 
;d  gradually  with  them,  by  allowing  them  some 
■ms  and  ceremonies  like  to  those  they  had  been 
ired  to  ;  but  more  regular  and  significant.  The 
preme  Lord  of  the  universe  first  observes  to 
ini  ;  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  have 
3ught  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
use  of  bondage;"  and  then  commands,  "Thou 
lit  have  no  other  gods  before  me."  (Exod.  xx.) 
he  draws  their  attention  off  from  the  idols  of 
;  heathen,  and  places  it  wholly  upon  himself,  as 
3  sole  object  of  their  adoration   and  obedience. 

d  to  give  one  instance  for  all ;  as  the  heathens, 
lose  manners  they  had  imbibed,  were  accustomed 
swear  by  their  false  gods,  he  did  not  see  fit  to 
Dhibit  all  solemn  oaths  at  once,  but  confined  them 
swear  by  himself  alone,  exclusive  of  the  pagan 
)ls;  not  requiring  the  perfect  practice  of  the 
ristian  precept,  swear  not  at  all,  neither  by  hca- 
ti,  nor  by  earth,  nor  by  any  other  oath,  of  them, 
iilst  not  in  a  christian  state,  nor  under  its  clear 
ipensation  ;  but  only  entering  them  into  the  path 
pointed  for  them  towards  it,  and  to  prepare  the 
y  for  its  establishment.  Thus  he  made  the  law 
temporary  expedient,  to  bring  them  gradually 


towards  the  practice  of  that  perfect  religion  he  in- 
tended in  due  season  to  introduce,  and  to  set  up 
in  its  purity,  for  all  men  to  come  into,  and  to  walk 
in. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  sovereign  wisdom  was 
pleased  to  sound  an  alarm,  and  set  up  an  ensign 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  amongst  the  descendants  of 
Israel.  He  wrought  wonders  for  their  deliverance 
and  support;  and,  besides  many  excellent  moral 
precepts,  dispensed  to  them  a  form  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  truth  in  the  law;  (Rom.  ii.  20,)  sym- 
bolically denoting  the  nature  and  manner  of  re- 
demption and  salvation  through  his  Son,  by  many 
significant  types,  allegories,  and  similitudes,  accom- 
modated to  the  religious  modes  and  apprehensions 
they  had  espoused  ;  which,  though  semblances  of 
a  distant,  because  of  an  exterior  kind,  yet  were  in- 
tended, and  wisely  adapted,  to  be  to  the  supersti- 
tiously  disposed,  as  a  schoolmaster,  (Gal.  iii.  24,) 
to  lead  them  gradually  to  Christ.  That  is,  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ;  then  to  come  outwardly  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and 
also  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  within,  the  hope  of 
;lory,  as  the  actual  sanctifier  and  Saviour  of  men. 
.^r  though  they  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in 
the  cloud,  (1  Cor.  x.  2,)  or  dipped  into  his  exterior 
dispensation  as  under  a  veil ;  yet  the  spiritually- 
minded  amongst  them,  were  enabled  to  penetrate 
through  the  veil  to  the  internal  reality,  and  "  did," 
as  before  observed,  "  all  eat  the  same  spiritual 
meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink  ; 
for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ."  (1  Cor.  x.  2,  3, 4.) 

Still  further  to  assist  them.  Divine  goodness,  at 
times,  inspired  divers  of  the  most  regenerate,  and 
most  devoted  of  both  sexes,  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy ;  and  engaged  them  to  preach  the  necessity 
of  righteousness  and  holiness  to  them :  and  to 
direct  their  view,  through  the  figures  and  outward 
itudes  of  the  ceremonial  law,  to  the  truth 
fied  by  them,  and  plainly  to  instruct  them  in, 
and  exhort  them  to  inward  and  spiritual  religion  ; 
which  was  the  ultimate  intent  of  the  Mosaic,  and 
every  other  dispensation  of  God  to  mankind.  For 
the  rituals  of  the  law  were  not  intended  to  super- 
sede but  to  serve  as  an  index  to  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 

I  do  not  apprehend,  that  the  mystery  of  godli- 

ss,  and  its  internal  life  and  virtue,  was  ever  in- 
tended by  Divine  wisdom  to  be  concealed  from 

ankind  ;  but  was  always  held  forth,  though  some- 
times obscurely  under  typical  forms;  on  account  of 
the  number  of  degenerate  minds,  who  were  too 
much  preposses.sed  and  darkened,  to  behold  the 
splendor  of  the  gospel  in  its  clear  manifestation.  For, 
throughout  all  generations,  to  as  many  as  rightly 
received  Christ,  he  gave  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God;  (John  i.  12,)  yet  the  spiritual  powerful 
gospel  of  our  Lord,  was  not  .so  publicly  promul- 
gated, without  some  kind  of  ceremonial  shadows, 
till  the  full  display  of  the  christian  dispensation, 
at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  feast  of  Pentecost :  when 
the  disciples,  waiting  together  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Christ,  were,  according  to  his  promise, 
baptized  with  his  one  true  permanent  baptism  ; 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  fulfils  and  super 


ordinance  of  God  to  his  church  forever.  Then  by 
revelation  was  the  mystery  conspicuously  and  pow- 
erfully disclosed  ;  "  which,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  in 
other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of 
men,  as,"  or  in  the  same  degree  "  it  is  now  reveal- 
ed unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets,  by  the  Spi- 
rit; that  the  gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs,  and 
of  the  same  body,  aud  partakers  of  his  promi.se  in 
Christ  by  the  gospel."  (Eph.  iii.  5,  6.)  "  For  now 
the  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law,  is  mani- 
fested, being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets." (Rom.  iii.  21.) 

The  law  witnessed  to  the  gospel;  1st.  By  its 
various  offerings  and  sacrifices ;  pointing  out,  and 
keeping  in  remembrance,  that  the  Messiah  should 
come  in  the  flesh,  in  order  "  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself."  (Heb.  ix.  26.)  This  was  the 
real  use  of  the  sin  and  trespass  offerings;  for,  "  It 
is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
should  take  away  sins."  (Ibid.  x.  4.)  No;  they 
had  reference  to  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  both 
corporeal  and  spiritual ;  who,  "  by  one  offering, 
hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified," 
(Heb.  X.  14,)  thereby  putting  a  final  period  to  the 
legal  sacrifices.  2d.  The  law  witnessed  to  the 
gospel,  by  its  divers  sprinklings,  washings  and  puri- 
fications, which  had  no  more  efficacy  towards  the 
removal  of  sin  and  guilt,  than  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  goats ;  but  must  be  understood  to  denote  the 
nece.s3ity  of  real  holiness,  and  to  signify  the  spiri- 
tual administration  of  Christ;  who  gave  himself 
for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us,  not  only  from 
guilt  and  condemnation,  but  also  from  all  iniquity, 
the  cause  of  them  ;  aud  purify  unto  himself  a  pe- 
culiar, or  sanctified  people,  zealous  of  good  works. 
(Tit.  ii.  14.)  This  he  doth  by  the  washing  of  re- 
generation, and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
(Ibid.  iii.  5.) 

The  prophets  witnessed  to  the  gospel,  1st.  By 
their  predictive  declarations  concerning  the  coming, 
fferings,  and  offices  of  the  Messiah.  2d.  By  in- 
structing the  people  in  the  necessity  of  internal, 
essential,  effectual  religion,  in  preference  to  the 
written  law,  even  during  the  time  that  stood  in 
force  ;  as  that  weightier  part  and  superior  duty 
which  ever  necessarily  remains  throughout  all  gene- 
rations. 

Samuel  saith,  "  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice." 
(1  Sam.  XV.  22.)  Hosea,  "I  desired  mercy,  and 
not  sacrifice,"  or  not  in  comparison  with  it,  "  and 
the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings." 
(Hos.  vi.  6.)  David  acknowledges  to  the  Lord, 
"  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  el.se  would  I  give  it : 
Thou  delightest  not  in  burnt-offering.  The  sacri- 
Sccs  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit:  a  broken  and  a 
contrite  licart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not'  despise." 
(Psal.  Ii.  16,  17.)  In  his  pathetic  address  to  the 
Almighty,  verse  0,  he  saith,  "  Thou  de.sircst  truth 
in  the  inward  parts;"  and  verse  10,  he  pray.s, 
"  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right 
pirit  within  me."  Micah  queries,  "  Will  the 
Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or 
with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give 
my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of 
my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?"  And  then 
n.swers  :    "  He   hath  .showed  thee,  O    man,  what 


sedes  all  other  baptisms,  aud  remains  the  standing  |is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 


THE    FRIEND. 


but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  hum- 
bly with  thy  God  ?"  (Micah.  vi.  7,  8.)  Moses  ex- 
horts the  children  of  Israel,  to  circumcise  the  fore- 
skin of  their  heart ;  (Deut.  X.  16,)  and  told  them, 
"  The  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and 
the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul."  (Ibid.xxx.6.) 
Here  he  showed  them,  though  they  had  received 
the  sign  of  circumcision,  (Horn.  iv.  11,)  the  reality 
most  required  was  that  of  the  heart  in  the  spirit ; 
which  is  the  work  of  regeneration,  tiie  christian 
circumcision  of  the  apostle  ;  who  asserts,  "  H 
not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that 
circumcision  which  is  of  the  flesh  ;  but  he  is  a  Jew 
who  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of 
the  heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter." 
(Ibid.  ii.  28,  29.)  He  also  observes  to  the  Oolos 
sians,  that  in  Christ  they  were  circumcised,  "  with 
the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  puttini 
off  the  body  of  the  sins  o:  the  flesh,  by  the  circum 
cision  of  Christ."  (Col.  ii.  11.) 

Thus  the  necessity  of  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God,  and  of  a  change  from  sin  to  lioliness,  by 
the  internal  circumcision  of  the  spirit,  was  both 
taught  and  pressed  upon  the  Jews,  as  that  without 
which  the  observance  of  the  law  would  little  avail 
them.  Nay,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (Isa.  i.  11,  to  19, 
and  chap.  Ixvi.  3,  4,)  plainly  shows,  that  the  lat- 
ter without  the  former,  rendered  the  practice  of  it, 
though  divinely  instituted,  abominable  even  to  its 
institutor. 

Regeneration,  or  the  circumcision  of  the  heart 
in  the  spirit,  being  always  required,  the  spirit  by 
■which  alone  it  is  wrought  must  have  been  alway 
dispensed  to  mankind  for  that  end.  This  is  tbe 
gracious  gift  of  the  Father  Almighty,  through  the 
Redeemer;  to  whom  the  Psalmist  saith,  "Thou 
hast  ascended  on  high;  thou  hast  led  captivity 
captive ;  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men  ;  yea,  for 
the  rebellious  also';  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
among  them."  (Psal.  Ixviii.  18.)  This  was  the 
blessed  experience  of  those  that  humbled  themselves 
under  his  mighty  hand.  "  For  thus  saith  the  high 
and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name 
is  Holy  ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with 
him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit; 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the 
heart  of  the  contrite  ones."  (Isa.  Ivii.  15.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Quarterly  Kevicw. 

Sense  ef  Fain. 

(Concluded  from  page  359.) 

The  laxity  which  prevails  upon  a  point  of  such 
extreme  importance  induces  us  to  specify  some  of 
the  commonest  motives  to  cruelty  and  to  endeavour 
to  expose  them  as  we  proceed.  There  is  not  one, 
perhaps,  which  operates  more  widely  than  that 
which  would  seem  to  offer  the  least  temptation  — 
unmixed  wantonness,  without  any  sort  of  object. 
Nothing  is  safe,  provided  it  be  small  enough  to 
destroy,  which  approaches  within  the  reach  of 
many  people's  hands  and  feet.  To  see  a  living 
thing  and  to  desire  to  kill  it  are  with  them  inse- 
parable acts.  On  the  islands  of  the  Galapagos 
Archipelago  in  the  Pacific  the  birds  are  so  tame 
that  they  can  be  struck  with  a  stick.  The  sailors 
Avho  land  there,  Mr.  Darwin  states  in  his  very  de- 
lightful "  Naturalist's  Voyage,"  wander  through 
the  woods  in  search  of  tortoises  and  take  a  wicked 
delight  in  repaying  the  trustfulness  of  a  race  as 
yet  unversed  in  the  blood-thirstiness  of  men,  by 
knocking  them  upon  the  head  and  leaving  them  to 
rot.  Assuredly  Providence  has  done  nothing  with- 
out an  object,  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  con- 
trived creatures,  which  like  ourselves  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,  and  breathed  into  them 


the  breath  of  life,  merely  that  we  might  beat  out 
their  brains  by  random  blows  as  we  pass  alon 
Here  is  a  wonderful  assemblage  of  animate  nerves, 
and  blood-vessels,  and  digestive  organs  beyond 
even  our  power  to  comprehend,  and  can  it  possibly 
be  the  end  of  their  creation,  that  we  should  igno- 
rantly  crush  them  like  a  piece  of  dirt?  So  elabo- 
rate and  sentient  a  toy  was  never  devised  for  sc 
poor  a  purpose,  and  what  must  be  the  heartlessness 
of  those  who  can  thus  idly  extinguish  the  harm 
less  merriment  of  myriads  of  beings  T  They  ask 
of  us  no  other  favour  than  to  let  them  alone,  but 
if  they  must  minister  to  our  gratification,  we  might 
try  and  find  it  in  sympathizing  with  their  enjoy 
nient  instead  of  recklessly  annihilating  it,  as  be- 
yond all  dispute  we  should  be  more  worthily  em- 
ploj-ed  in  studying  the  wisdom  and  greatness  of 
Liod  displayed  in  their  construction  than  in  blindly 
converting  his  transcendent  handiwork  into  a  shape 
less  and  bloody  mass. 

Or  put  the  argument  in  another  form,  and  ima- 
gine that  the  beings  above  us  were  to  treat  us  as 
we  treat  the  beings  below  us,  and  we  at  once  per 
coive  that  we  should  think  them  less  angels  than 
fiends.  If  every  time  they  passed  one  of  our  spe- 
cies they  struck  him  down  into  the  dust,  we  should 
marvel  at  the  ferocity  of  their  dispositions,  and  be 
puzzled  to  explain  how  a  race  excelling  us  in  in 
tellect  and  strength  could  take  delight  in  such  un 
meaning  savageness.  Swift  represents  Gulliver, 
when  he  is  picked  up  by  a  Brobdingnag,  as  trem 
bling  lest  the  giant  should  dash  him  to  the  ground 
as  he  himself  had  served  vermin  in  England.  This, 
Dr.  Hawkesworth  says  in  a  note,  was  meant  to  in 
culcate  humanity  by  making  the  case  of  the  ani 
nials  our  own.  The  very  word  humanity  is  de- 
rived from  human,  to  denote  that  mercy  is  the  at 
tribute  of  man,  as  brutal  is  derived  from  brute,  to 
denote  that  acts  of  ferocity  are  proper  only  to  ir- 
rational creatures.  Nevertheless  we  believe  that 
the  human  is  the  solitary  being,  with  the  exception 
of  the  animals  whom  he  trains  to  act  like  himself, 
who  kills  merely  for  the  sake  of  killing,  without 
regard  to  the  cravings  of  hunger  or  the  necessities 
of  self-defence. 

The  passion  for  exciting  amusement  has  been 
another  fertile  source  of  cruelty.  Cook-fighting 
which  dates  from  antiquity,  which  was  the  favour- 
ite entertainment  in  the  last  century,  and  which  is 
not  even  yet  extinct,  may  serve  for  an  illustration 
of  the  wide-spread  propensity  to  indulge  in  san- 
guinary spectacles.  In  the  "  Present  State  of  Eng- 
land" for  1750,  cock-fighting  is  called  "  a  recrea- 
tion for  persons  of  birth  and  distinction,"  and  it  is 
mentioned  as  the  characteristic  of  the  sport  "  that 
it  is  an  ample  testimony  to  tbe  invincible  spirit  of 
those  little  animals."  The  writer  neglected  to  add 
that  it  was  as  ample  a  testimony  to  the  invincible 
brutality  of  the  persons  of  birth  and  distinction 
who  could  patronize  the  exhibition,  and  bet  thou- 
sands upon  the  issue.  Crabbe  has  detailed  the 
particulars  of  the  conflict  with  a  minute  accuracy 
"lich  no  prose  description  could  surpass,  and  with 
power  which  prose  could  hardly  rival,  though  his 
scene  is  laid  in  a  low  public-house  instead  of  a 
cock-pit  built  for  the  purpose,  and  the  spectators 
are  peasants  instead  of  peers  : — 

Here  liis  poor  bird  the  inhuman  cocker  brings, 
Arms  his  hard  heel  and  clips  his  golden  wings ; 
On  spicy  food  the  impatient  spirit  feeds, 
And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds. 
Struck  through  his  brain,  dejiriy'd  of  both  his  eyes, 
The  vanquish'd  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies — 
Must  faintly  peck  at  his  victorious  foe. 
And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow. 
When  fallen  the  savage  grasps  his  dabbled  plume 
For  other  deaths  the  bloud-stained  arms  assumes, 
And  damns  the  craven  fowl  that  lost  his  stake 
And  only  bled  and  perished  for  his  sake." 


As  vices  usually  go  in  clusters,  so  in  this  amus 
ment  cruelty,  ganjbling,  and  curses  met  together- 
cruelty  which  tortures  the  animal  world,  gamblir 
which  inflicts  ruin  upon  fellow-men,  curses  whi( 
strike  at  Omnipotence  himself.  The  compiler,  wl 
called  it  a  recreation  for  persons  of  birth  and  di 
tinction,  says  immediately  after  of  prize-fightin 
that  though  "  it  displayed  the  dexterity  of  the  pe 
sons  engaged  in  it,  it  was  an  inhuman  sort  of 
version,  and  frequently  attended  with  effusion 
blood."  In  those  days  a  prize-fight  meant  a  fig 
with  swords,  and  we  are  told  by  Sir  Rich: 
Steele  that  the  combatants  "  cut  collops  of  flesl 
from  one  another  for  the  gratification  of  the  crow 
But  these  gladiators,  at  least,  were  voluntary  vi 
tinis  and  were  paid  for  their  suffering ;  and  d 
basing  as  was  the  sport  both  to  the  actors  and  t 
spectators,  it  was  less  hateful  than  exciting  a  co 
pie  of  fowls  to  peck  each  other  to  pieces,  ai 
watching  the  process  with  fiendish  exultation.  W) 
could  recognize  in  the  eager  attendants  upon  th 
bloody  ring  Shakspeare's  "  paragon  of  animals, 
action  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension  like  a  God! 
Yet  the  exhibition  itself  was  only  a  portion  of  t 
evil.  Cruelty  is  the  parent  of  worse  cruelty,  and  t 
hardening  process  did  not  always  stop  at  the  coc 
pit.  A  rich  man,  towards  the  close  of  the  Is 
century,  had  a  favourite  bird  which  had  won  : 
him  several  profitable  matches.  At  last  it  Ic 
and  the  owner  showed  his  gratitude  for  its  p; 
services  by  tying  it  to  a  spit  and  roasting  it  ali 
Its  screams  brought  some  gentlemen  who  were 
the  house  to  its  rescue  ;  but  the  miscreant  seized 
poker  and  declared  he  would  kill  any  person  wl 
came  between  him  and  his  vengeance.  In  tl 
midst  of  his  imprecations  he  dropped  down  dea 
suddenly  summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  his  Makt 
to  urge  if  he  could  the  equitable  petition — 
"  The  mercy  I  to  others  show 
That  mercy  show  to  me." 

The  sports  of  the  field  come  distinctly  under  t 
denomination   of  cruelty   when  the   creatures  a 
neither  destroyed  because  they  are  themselves  d 
structive,  nor  because  they  are  wanted  for  foo 
The  principle  does  not  affect  the  taking  of  gam 
which  is  an   article   of  diet,  and  which  cannot  1 
killed  more  painlessly  than  by  shooting.     But  i. 
question  remains  how  far  we  are  justified  in  see 
ing  our  pleasure  in  the  act  of  slaughter  itself.     I 
Miertsching,  a  Moravian  missionary,  who  accor  j, 
panied  Captain  M'Clure's  Arctic  expedition  in  t; 
capacity  of  Escj[uimaux  interpreter,   describes, 
his  journal,  an  exciting  conflict  with  some  mus 
oxen.     In   reviewing   the   entry  on   his  return 
Europe,  he  avows  that  he  read  it  with  feelingi 
tirely  different  from  those  with  which  it  was  pei|] 

He  was  pained,  in  the  retrospect,  to  thii 
that  the   first   man  upon  which  these  inoffens" 
Is  had  ever  set  eyes  should  send  a  bullet  ii 
their  brains   in  token  of  his  dominion  over  thei 
But  at  the  time,  as  he  states,  he  was  a  hunter 
heart  and  soul,  and  did  not  pause  to  reflect.     Th 
we  suspect,  is  the  reason  why  thousands  feel 
compunction  at  pursuits  which  a  tender  spirit  1 
that  of  Cowper  regarded  with  aversion.     The  e  _ 
citement  of  the  chase  drowns  consideration.     Th  j 
misgivings  of  men  less  eager  for  sport  are  n  j 
the  consequences  of  a  morbid  sensitiveness  is  cle 
when   the  manly  and  practical  mind  of  Scott  ) 
belled  against  the  proceeding.     "  I  was  never  qu: 
at  ease,"  he  said  to  Basil  Hall,  in  conversatic 

when  I  had  knocked  down  my  black-cook,  a)  j' 
going  to  pick  him  up,  he  cast  back  his  dying  e; 
with  a  look  of  reproach.     I  don't  affect  to  be  mo 
squeamish    than   my   neighbours,    but   I    am    niji 
ashamed   to   say  that  use  never  reconciled  me 
the  cruelty  of  the  affair.     At  all  events,  now  tb  ^ 
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can  tlo  as  I  liUo  without  fear  of  ridicule,  I  talvc 
Bore  pleasure   in  seeing  the  birds  fly  past  nie  un- 
iarmed.       I  dou't  carry  this  uicety,  however,  be- 
yond my  own  person."     Whatever  may  be  urged 
favour  of  shooting,  angling  with  a  worm,  or  any 
pecies  of  live  bait,  is  absolute  atrocity.     "  Leave 
fourth  part  of  the  worm,"  says  a  modern  writer, 
beyond   the   point  of  the  hook,  as  you  will  thus 
iford  it  more  room  to  wriggle,  and   appear  lively 
n  the  water."     No  more  forcible  argument  could 
enned  in  condemnation  of  the  usage.     Low  as 
he  feeling  of  worms  may  be,    all  the   protracted 
ain  of  which  they  are  capable  is  drawn  forth  by 
treatment  for  which  no  sort  of  apology  can  be 
leaded.     Boswell   thought   that    nothing   except 
ohnson's  inflexible  veracity  could  have  accredited 
assertion,  that,  as   he  was  passing  by  a  fish- 
longer  who  was  skinning  an  eel  alive,  he  heard 
curse  it  because  it  would  not  lie  still.     Never- 
jeless  many  a  boy  may  be  heard  denouncing  the 
orui   he  is  hooking  for  the  same  ofl'euce  as  was 
jmmitted   by  the  eel ;  and  the  child  is  too  often 
I  this  respect  the  father  of  the  man. 
Another  pretence  for  cruelty  is  the  aversion  we 
ike  to  some  creatures  because  they  are  ugly.  This 
the  common  reason  for  killing  toads.     Frogs,  in 
)nsequence  of  an  unfortunate  family  resemblance, 
e  involved  in  the  calamity  ;  for  Pope  says  that 
le  only  excuse  he  could  ever  hear  urged  for  de- 
roying  them  was,  that  they  were  so  like  toads, 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  creatures  which 
!  naturally  oft'cnsive  to  us,  and   if  they  intrude 
to  our  houses,  or  multiply  beyond  measure,  we 
St  kill  them  if  we  cannot  drive  them  away.    But 
massacre   a  toad  when  he  is  crawling  along  a 
ith,  merely  because  he  does  not  come  up  to  our 
ea  of  loveliness,  shows  a  wonderful  indifference 
the  sacred  rights  of  sentient  beings.     A  consi- 
rate,  not  to  speak  of  a  gentle,  heart  would  feel 
Uncle  Toby  felt  when  he  apostrophised  the  fly 
hich  was  buzzing  about  him — "  Go,  go,  little  fly ; 
ere   is  room  enough  in  the  world  both  for  thee 
d  for  me."     That  God's  creatures  should  seem 
;ly  to  us,  when  nothing  in  nature  can  be  ugly,  is 
of  our  imperfections  ;  and  instead   of  fiercely 
tirpating  what  we  are  too  ignorant  to  admire,  it 
ould  be  a  lesson  of  humility  to  us  that  we  can- 
't see  with  more  understanding  eyes.     It  is  a  libel 
ion  the  Creator  to  condemn  the  image  in  which 
has  made   his  creatures,  and  to  tear  out  their 
es,  and  deface  their  forms,  because  they  are  not 
ihioned  according  to  our  notions  of  beauty. 
Closely  allied  to  cruelty  towards  ugly  animals  is 
3  cruelty  which  arises  from  what  is  called  anti- 
thy.     Some  people  have  an  antipathy  to  spiders, 
lers  to  cats,  and,  what  shows  the  unreasonable- 
ss  of  the  passion,  the  same  creature  which  is  the 
srsion  of  one  person  is  the  favourite  of  another, 
itipathy,  in  general,  means  undefined  fear,  as  Dr. 
hnson  has  pointed  out  in  the  "Kambler;"  and 
r  is  always  cruel,  since  it  seeks  its  safety  in  the 
Jtruction  of  the  object  of  its  dread.     "  Because 
are  a  coward,  must  I  then  die?"     This  is  the 
estable  doctrine  which  the  pusillanimous  in  trou- 
d  times  have  often  applied  to  their  opponents, 
1  is  a  poor  apology  even  when  applied  to  brutes. 
:n  and  women  too  should  be  ashamed   to  con- 


these  birds."  If  the  raveu  ever  enjoyed  this 
charmed  life,  he  has  since  paid  for  the  immunity. 
Most  of  the  lower  orders  are  in  haste  to  extermi- 
nate both  ravens  and  owls,  because  they  imagine 
that  the  croak  of  the  one  and  the  hoot  of  the  other 
announce  some  calamity  past  or  to  come,  which  is 
just  as  if,  when  intelligence  was  brought  to  them 
of  a  piece  of  ill  fortune,  they  hoped  to  cancel  the 
mischief  by  murdering  the  messenger.  Let  tl 
be  us  timid  as  they  please  in  the  dark,  but, 
cause  God  has  created  the  owl  to  mouse  in  the 
k,  let  them  not  sufl'er  their  fears  to  convert  it 
into  a  harbinger  of  evil,  and  imagine  that  the  music 
by  which  it  expresses  its  joy  is  harshly  sounding 
our  doom.  Let  them  leave  it  to  game-keepers  to 
be  the  executioners  of  these  lovely  and  useful  birds 
of  the  night — to  game-keepers  who,  if  they  had 
their  will,  would  allow  no  feathered  thing  to  fly  in 
the  air  except  pheasants  and  partridges,  nor  any 
quadruped  to  run  upon  the  earth  except  hares  and 
rabbits. 

Another  source  of  cruelty  is  temper.  When  it 
is  remembered  what  a  vast  sum  of  misery  temper 
causes  in  the  world,  how  many  homes  are  darken- 
ed, and  how  many  hearts  are  saddened  by  it — 
when  we  consider  that  its  persecutions  have  not 
even  the  purifying  consequences  of  most  other 
calamities,  inasmuch  as  its  effects  upon  it's  innocent 
victims  are  rather  cankerous  than  medicinal — 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  a  bright  face  and  a 
bright  disposition  are  like  sunshine  in  a  house,  and 
gloomy,  lowering  countenance  as  depressing  as 
an  arctic  night,  we  must  acknowledge  that  temper 
'tself  is  only  another  form  of  cruelty,  and  a  very 
bad  form  too.  But  it  also  prompts  a  vast  deal  of  the 
cruelty  which  is  ordinarily  called  by  that  name. 
A  good  groom,  says  Bishop  Berkely,  will  rather 
stroke  than  strike.  An  ill-tempered  man  com- 
ly  strikes  instead  of  stroking.  The  enormities 
which  have  been  perpetrated  upon  animals  in  fits 
of  rage  are  past  counting  up.  How  have  dogs 
been  lashed  and  kicked,  how  have  beasts  of  b 
then  been  whipped  and  spurred,  how  have  sheep 
and  oxen  been  goaded  till  their  sides  ran  down 
with  gore.  Often  the  provocation  was  only  tha 
the  beast  did  not  display  more  intelligence  and  en- 
durance than  had  been  given  it  by  God — that, 
"  nowing  no  better,  it  had  made  some  slight  mis- 
take— that,  weary,  and  foot-sore,  it  did  not  mani- 
fest the  same  speed  and  spirit  as  when  fresh  and 
untravelled — often  only  that  it  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  a  drunken  master.  There  are  people  in 
deed  who  will  plead  passion  as  an  apology  for  their 
violence ;  but  one  vice  can  never  extenuate  an 
other,  and  it  will  not  atone  for  our  cruelty  that  it 
had  ill  temper  for  its  parent.  He  who  reflects 
upon  his  own  mistakes  and  misdoings  will  excuse 
the  fault  of  a  dumb  creature  that  has  not  his  rca- 
to  direct  it,  and  will  learn  patience  if  only  in 
pity  to  himself.  Man  is  worse  than  the  most  ve- 
nomous reptile  or  the  most  savage  beast  if  he  mal- 
treats the  creatures  which  serve  his  needs,  since 
no  beast  is  under  equal  obligations  to  the  animal 
world. 


tures,  of  some  we  drink  the  milk,  upon  others  we 
are  dependent  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and 
if  it  is  a  pain  to  us  to  suffer  hunger  and  cold,  we 
should  be  scrupulous  to  avoid  inflicting  wanton 
misery  upon  the  animals  by  means  of  which  we 
are  warmed  and  fed.  Mr.  Waterton  witnessed  the 
annual  ceremony  at  Rome  of  pronouncing  a  public 
benediction  upon  the  beasts  of  burden.  This  hu- 
mane naturalist  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  blessing 
would  ensure  them  better  treatment  from  their 
owners.  Whether  or  no  the  effect  was  what  he 
anticipated,  there  is  a  practical  benediction  which 
is  for  ever  proceeding  from  the  hearts  of  all  good 
men,  and  which  shows  itself  in  admiration  of  the 
animal  world  as  the  work  of  God,  in  sympathy 
with  them  as  sentient  beings,  and  in  gratitude  to 
them  as  benefactors  to  ourselves. 


•t  their  silly  apprehensions  into  a  sentence  of 
ith  upon  an  innoxious  creature,  which  never 
iigned  them  any  harm.  Let  thetn  grow  wise, 
\  let  the  innocent  animals  live.  To  the  fear  of 
ipathy  must  be  added  the  fear  which  springs 


"  The  wolf  who  from  the  nightly  fold 
Fierce  drags  the  bleating  prey,  ne'er  drunli  her  niilli, 
Nor  wore  her  warming  tieece ;  nor  has  the  steer, 
At  whose  strong  chest  the  deadly  tiger  hangs, 
E'er  ploughed  for  him." 

With  no  sort  of  conscience  can  we  use  animals 

as  culprits,  when  their  sinews  are  the  very  life  of 

ours.     When  we  ride,  we  sit  upon  the  skin  of  the 

superstition.     Don  Quixote  repeats  the  legend  I  pig  ;  when  we  walk,  we  tread  upon  the  skin  of  the 

ich  avers  that  King  Arthur  did  not  die,  but  was  bullock ;   we   wear  the  skin   of  the  kid  upon  our 

ned  into  a  raven ;  "  for  which  reason,"  continues  hands,  and  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  upon  our  backs. 

knight,  "  it  cannot  be  proved    that  from  that  More   than   half  the  world   are   human  beings  in 

e  to'this  any  Englishman  hath  killed  one  of  sheep's  clothing.     We  eat  the  flesh  of  some  erea- 


Sarali  [Lynes]  Criilili. 
This  experienced  mini.ster  of  Christ  writes  from 
near  Loudon,  Twelfth  mo.  31st,  18^9,  "Being 
brought  low  is  frequently  a  preparation  to  beinw 
raised  up  to  stand  on  ZionsMount,  with  the  trumpet 
to  the  mouth,  to  proclaim  the  word  of  the  Lord,  even 
to  give  a  certain  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  people. 
We  have  pro.secuted  our  views  of  religious  service 
from  time  to  time,  both  among  Friends  and  others. 
Last  night  had  a  full  meeting  at  E.sher,  about 
nine  miles  distant  from  this  place.  Our  hearts  are 
sometimes  filled  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the  Lord's 
power  and  goodness,  on  these  solemn  and  impor- 
tant occasions,  finding  the  people  glad  to  receive 
the  living  gospel  truths  declared.  At  other  sea- 
sons we  have  to  exercise  faith  and  patience,  while 
there  is  much  labour  called  for,  without  the  con- 
soling evidence  of  the  word  having  free  course.  I 
"  ave  at  times  been  brought  into  much  conflict,  and 
deep,  painful  exercise  of  mind  ;  now  I  am  favoured 
with  a  measure  of  the  calming  influence,  which 
continues  to  manifest  itself  down  to  the  present 
age,  and  even  to  such  a  worm  as  myself;  the 
same  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  early  Christians, 
when  they  knew  it  to  hush  all  their  fears, "while  on 
the  boisterous  waves." 

To  a  young  friend  she  writes,  "  I  want  to  put 
thee  in  mind  that  when  we,  poor,  erring,  sinful 
creatures,  are  sensible  that  the. weight  of  our  trans- 
gressions is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  us,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  mark  that  we  are  forsaken,  but  a  call  to 
endeavour  to  come  to  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  and 
yet  in  adorable,  loving  kindness,  took  upon  himself 
the  iniquity  of  us  all ;  that  so  in  his  blood,  we 
might  be  washed  thoroughly  from  all  our  pollution 
and  vileness.  We  find,  that  for  want  of  watchful- 
ness and  obedience,  we  have  incurred  a  debt  we 
are  altogether  unable  to  pay ;  but  in  humble  ap- 
plication to  the  Lord  of  glory,  who  is  unsearchable 
in  goodness  and  mercy,  we  find  in  due  time  He  is 
as  willing  as  able  to  release  us  from  it  all,  to  pay 
the  great  debt  by  his  atoning  sacrifice,  and  to  set 
us  free  from  the  load  that  has  so  sorely  oppressed 
us.  There  is  no  new  condition,  no  solitary  instance 
of  being  borne  down  with  sorrow  and  shame,  in 
.seeing  thy  sins  set  in  order  before  thee  ;  it  is  even 
the  case,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  all  who 
are  found  in  that  repentance  which  is  not  to  be  re- 
pented of.  I  knew  it  well  in  early  life,  and  oftep 
since.  To  this  day,  I  blush  in  secret;  I  feel  that 
to  me  belongs  confusion  of  face.  Even  when  my 
past  sins  rise  up  before  me,  and  the  latent  corrup- 
tion of  my  heart  disgusts  me,  I  could  sink  into  a 
state  of  discouragement  which  would  unfit  me  for 
ploring  the  mercy  of  Him  who  died  for  us.  But 
knowing  that  such  is  not  the  design  of  my  hea- 
venly Father,  I  am  induced  to  resist  the  accuser, 
the  enemy  of  all  good   and  of  all  peace,  and  to 
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cleave  to  the  Protector  of  such  as  feel  the  need 
they  have  of  that  salvation  which  they  eauuot  pur- 
chase for  themselves.  Thus  it  is,  that  having 
known  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  for  sin,  I  am  in- 
duced to  persuade  others  to  repent  and  live ;  and 
I  consider  this  to  be  one  great  use  which  is  to  be 
made  of  my  own  shame  and  confusion,  and  op- 
pressive weight,  under  a  sense  of  being  found  in 
the  transgression ;  even  to  invite  others  to  the 
'  Fountain  which  is  set  open  in  the  house  of  David, 
for  sin  and  for  uncleanness.'  I  fully  believe  that 
it  is  thy  duty,  instead  of  giving  way  to  too  much 
discouragement,  to  suffer  the  painful  dispensations 
thou  hast  passed  through,  to  prepare  and  stimulate 
thy  mind  for  persuading  and  warning  others,  to 
break  off  their  sins  by  repentance,  and  their  trans- 
gressions by  amendment  of  life." 

Nothing  can  give  man  a  sight  and  sense  of  his 
fallen  and  sinful  condition  but  the  Holy  Spirit, 
■which  at  times  illuminates  his  dark  heart,  and  stirs 
lip  in  him  secret  cries  after  God,  and  the  gift  of 
repentance  and  forgiveness.  When  he  yields  to 
this,  it  will  bring  him  out  of  darkness,  and  enable 
him  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  in  which  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  will  cleanse  him  from  all  sin, 
and  through  Him  pardon  for  past  transgressions  will 
be  administered.  The  love  of  other  things  often 
absorbs  the  thoughts,  and  keeps  Christ  out  of  the 
heart,  and  hinders  many  from  seeing  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin  as  the  Lord  would  have  th' 
do.  All  true  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  led  to 
turn  their -hearers  to  Christ,  and  to  persuade  them 
to  abide  the  day  of  the  Lord,  that  burr 
oven,  and  consumes  pride. and  wickedness  like 
stubble,  and  makes  the  heart  a  fit  temple  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  dwell  in.  This  was  the  work  of 
the  original  preachers  in  our  Society ;  and  were 
all  in  this  day  baptized  and  anointed  to  minister  to 
the  states  of  the  people,  and  kept  steadily  to  the 
putting  forth  of  the  true  Shepherd,  they  would  not 
judge  after  the  sight  of  the  eye  and  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  and  would  be  preserved  from  hurting  the 
oil  and  the  wine,  or  building  up  that  which  is  for 
judgment. 

First  mo.  20th,  1830.— She  says,  "That  we 
should  be  jealous  over  ourselves  is  acceptable  to 
the  Lord ;  and  to  find  ourselves  inclined  to  give 
the  affections  too  much  to  perishable  objects,  ought 
not  to  occasion  despondency,  but  humble  us  indeed, 
and  prove  an  incitement  to  apply  with  increased 
diligence  unto  that  power  which  is  above  every 
power;  for  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  May 
we  draw  near  to  Him,  and  endeavour  to  cast  our 
.care  upon  Him ;  for  he  hath  testified  that  he  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out  such  as  come  to  him.  He  re- 
quires not  that  we  should  look  always  iq^on  our 
transgressions,  but  beyond  them  unto  Himself,  the 
living  Fountain  in  which  all  that  is  offensive  may 
be  removed  forever.  The  days  of  youth  are  in- 
deed those  days  wherein  we  may  so  come  to  Christ, 
as  to  witness  a  preparation  for  walking  with  Him 
ip  white  raiment,  through  every  stage  of  life.  As 
we  progress  in  the  spiritual  life,  the  garments  of 
j-ighteousness  and  of  salvation  become  whiter  and 
■Svhiter,  and  the  capacity  enlarged  to  speak  the  in- 
viting language  of  example — ^  Come  and  have  fel- 
lowship with  us,  for  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  son  Jesus  Christ.'  Yea,  it  will 
be  evident,  to  the  glory  of  the  great  Name,  that 
know  what  it  is  to  be  purged  from  our  sins  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb." 

London,    Fifth    month,    1830. — "Once    more 
Friends  have  cause  to  be  humbly  thankful,  in 
sense  of  the  condescension  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  church,  in  giving  us  an  evidence  in  our  general 
assembly,  that  he  hath   not  cast  us  off  from  his 


presence,  nor  taken  his  Holy  Spirit  from  us  ;  in- 
deed it  has  been  a  remarkably  lavoured  time  so 
far.  This  morning  the  subject  of  private  prayer 
was  introduced,  when  some  of  us  expressed  a  con- 
cern, that  we  might  be  cautious  bow  we  encouraged 
any  vocal  supplication  in  the  time  and  will  of  man 
lest  we  should  be  found  going  back  again  into  those 
mere  lifeless  offerings,  from  which  our  Society  has 
been  called  away.  1  hope  Friends  understood  each 
other,  and  that  this  matter  closed  agreeably.  Now 
I  may  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  we  as  a  people 
re  called  to  still  greater  humility  and  perfect  de- 
dication; which,  if  we  come  to,  will  draw  down 
the  Divine  blessing  in  an  abundant  degree ;  we 
must,  however,  be  abased  before  the  Lord,  either 
in  the  extendings  of  his  love,  or  by  his  judgnients 
Lelng  poured  out  among  us  still  onore  conspicuous- 
ly and  more  heavily  than  we  have  known  of  late." 
Stoke  Newington,  Ninth  month. — "  We  do  not 
feel  as  if  we  had  missed  our  way  in  coming  here, 
after  all  our  conflicts  on  the  occasion  ;  indeed  I 
think  both  my  beloved  husband  and  myself  have 
felt,  and  continue  to  enjoy  true  quiet  many  times 
under  our  present  humble  roof;  and  this  is  better 
than  great  riches  ;  yea,  it  is  possible  to  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  and  be  glad  in  the  God  of  our  salvation, 
when  temporal  blessings  are  removed." 

Sudbury.  Third  month,  1831. — "I  have  been 
at  meeting  to-day.  It  was  an  extraordinary  meet- 
ing ;  the  stream  of  gospel  ministry  flowed  freely 
along,  and  near  access  was  felt  in  prayer.  He 
who  hath  his  way  in  the  sea,  whose  footsteps  are 
not  seen,  hath  been  my  help  in  suffering.  I  can 
say  that  I  have  risen  at  the  midnight  hour  to  sup- 
plicate his  mercy,  and  to  beg  that  I  might  be  kept 
by  his  power ;  that,  for  the  sake  of  my  beloved 
husband,  for  the  sake  of  our  dear  children,  but 
above  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  Truth  itself,  nothing 
might  really  prevail  against  me,  to  render  me  as  a 
broken  bow." 

This  goes  to  prove  that  the  most  gifted  and  fa- 
voured servants  of  the  Lord  need  deep  humiliation, 
under  daily  conviction  of  their  nothingness;  and 
as  they  submit  to  these  necessary  dispensations, 
they  will  be  led  to  pour  forth  prayers  for  preserva- 
tion from  the  wiles  of  their  cruel  enemy,  which 
their  compassionate  Saviour  will  hear  and  gra- 
iously  answer. 

Colchester,  Tenth  month,  1831. — "I  have  trans- 
acted the  main  business  I  came  here  about,  and 
I  did  think  that  the  aid  of  the  Comforter,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  helped  to  make  things  easy.  I 
have  throughout  felt  quite  cheerful,  and  my  physi- 
cal powers  renewed,  as  well  as  my  spiritual  strength; 
all  which  I  esteem  as  unmerited  mercy  to  one  of 
the  weakest  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  family.  I 
am  just  come  from  meeting.  On  sitting  down  with 
Friends,  and  inwardly  gathering  to  the  unfailing 
Source  of  good,  I  found  my  mind  nearly  united  to 
a  few  simple  ones — meek  and  lowly  ones — and  sat 
delighted  in  the  sense  of  it,  although  I  knew  I  was 
not  among  valiants  or  mighty  men,  and  also  that 
exceptions  to  those  children  of  God  were  present 
but  oh,  I  have  been  for  once  permitted,  as  it  were, 
to  celebrate  the  mighty  Name  with  harp  and  pipe, 
even  on  the  holy  mountain.  I  thought  it  like  a 
song  in  the  night,  for  how  easy  is  the  day  turned 
into  the  shadow  of  night,  in  this  time,  among  us  ' 
We  were  favoured  with  another  living  meeting  ir 
the  afternoon. 

"  The  Meeting  at  Tottenham  on  First-day  even- 
ing was  much  crowded,  Friends  having  taken  pains 
to  circulate  the  notice  widely;  and  what  is  above 
all,  the  Great  and  Eternal  Fulness  was  graciously 
pleased  to  bless  their  labour  and  my  exercise,  with- 
out which  all  would  be  fruitless.  It  was  a  good 
meeting.     My  spirit  felt  rehef  in  opening  the  d 


trincs  of  the  Gospel  to  the  people,  largely  and  wit 
blessed  authority.  Then  precious  silence  ensued 
and  thanksgiving,  praise  and  prayer  were  offerc 
up  to  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb;  afti 
which  and  a  solemn  pause  the  meeting  closed." 


Frum  "  Bonar's  Laud  of  Promise." 

Palestine  in  U57. 
The  following  are  the  concluding  observations 
this  intelligent  traveller  : — 

We  have  made  a  circuit  of  the  land  and  set 
its  hills  and  vales ;  its  plains  and  table-lands ;  i 
streams  and  lakes;  its  fields  and  forests;  its  citi 
and  villages;  its  poverty  and  its  abundance;  i 
beauty  and  its  desolation.  It  is  not  now  what 
once  was,  nor  what  it  is  yet  to  be.  The  marks 
exhaustion,  neglect,  down-treading,  and  Divi: 
judgment  are  everywhere.  South  and  north,  fro 
Simeon  to  Naphtali,  the  scene  is  the  same. 

"  The  least  of  the  towns  of  Galilee  contained, 
former  ages,  fitteen  thousand  people,  according 
Josephus.  I\uw  all  of  them  together  would  n 
yield  that  number,  and  Jerusalem  itself  does  n 
exceed  it.  The  whole  land  has  been  emptied,  ai 
its  inhabitants  "  slung  out"  to  the  ends  of  t 
earth.  Its  cities  have  shrunk  into  towns,  its  tow- 
have  become  low  mounds  of  rubbish,  and  its  v 
lages  cannot  now  be  distinguished  from  the  fiel 
out  of  which  they  rose,  or  the  rocks  to  which  th 
clung.  The  old  forts,  too,  have  gone  to  pieces ; 
where  they  may  be  said  still  to  subsist,  they  pi 
sent,  with  a  few  exceptions,  mere  shattered  wal 
Yet  often  when  the  city  or  the  town  has  perishe 
the  name  has  survived,  like  the  fragments  of 
epitaph  upon  a  worn  or  broken  head-stone. 

The  lake  of  Genesareth  still  spreads  itself  c 
beneath  a  sun  as  bright  as  ever,  but  the  livi 
crowds  that  moved  along  its  rocky  margin  are 
onger  there.  The  hills  of  Gilead  still  cast  th 
hadows  over  it,  and  Hermon,  in  the  northern  d 
tance,  still  keeps  watch  above  it,  and  Tabor  si 
peeps  through  the  intervening  hollows  to  catct 
glimpse  of  its  beauty,  and  Jordan  still  fills  it  wi 
the  melted  snows  of  Lebanon ;  but  in  other  ) 
spects  the  change  between  the  present  and  t 
past  is  as  marked  as  it  is  sad. 

"The  old  tenants  of  the  land  are  gone,  a 
though  the  new  occupants  are  Easterns,  not  We 
erns,  they  are  but  remotely  kindred  to  the  peo} 
whose  soil  they  possess.  Not  by  inheritance  c. 
tainly  has  the  land  become  theirs.  The  old  h 
guage,  too,  has  passed  away,  though  perhaps  1 
new  has  greater  aiEnity  to  the  old,  than  during  t 
centuries  before  or  after  Christ,  when  the  Gr£ 
tongue  spread  itself  over  the  country,  especially 
Galilee.  For  if  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  are  dau{ 
ters  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  which  is  tlie  c 
spring  of  these  two  former,  is  only  removed  by  < 
or  two  degrees  from  the  old  language  of  Abrah: 
and  Moses. 

"  The  land  too  lies  waste.  Not  only  money  a 
skill,  but  men  are  wanting  to  till  it.  It  has  a  r 
soil,  as  the  thistles  of  Esdraelon,  no  less  than 
gardens  of  Urtass,  tell.  But  there  are  no  hai 
to  drive  the  plough  through  its  mould  ;  and  e' 
though  there  were,  the  want  of  security  for  p 
perty  would  det«r  men  from  risking  anything  in 
cultivation.  It  "lies  desolate,  and  keeps  it's  S 
baths."  The  traveller  through  Palestine  sees  t 
there  are  "few  men  left."  The  soil,  left  to  its 
has  gradually  been  washed  down,  and  the  fie 
have  become  bare  and  rocky.  Verdure  has  becc 
scanty,  the  summits  of  the  hills  are  bald,  ! 
their  shoulders  seem  as  if  clothed  in  sackch 
The  olive  still  clings  to  height  and  hollow,  (typi 
Israel's  predicted  fruitfulness — Horn.  xi.  17,) 
the  palm  has  vanished.     The  tree  of  gladness  ; 
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triumph  Las  folded  up  its  leaves,  and  waits  for 
happier  days.  In  Jerusalem  there  arc  but  three 
stunted  palms,  none  worthy  to  be  the  tree  under 
which  '  Juda3a  Capta'  might  sit  down  to  mourn 
her  desolation.  The  few  that  still  wave  at  Jenin, 
Tiberias,  Nablus,  and  along  the  sea-coast  to  Jaffa, 
are  but  poor  memorials  of  the  past. 

"It  bears  no  trace  of  Israel's  land.  The  heel 
of  the  Gentile  has  broken  all  its  ancient  monu- 
ments to  pieces,  save  what  could  not  be  effaced 
the  sea,  the  mountain,  the  rock,  the  valley,  the 
river,  the  lake.  But  the  minaret  of  each  village 
you  pass,  tells  you  that  the  land  is  'trodden  down 
of  the  Gentiles.'  Only  four  Jewish  cities  remain, 
Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberias,  Safet,  and  in  these 
Israel  has  but  a  remnant.  The  480  synagogues  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  400  synagogues  of  liether, 
with  the  multitudes  of  similar  sanctuaries  through- 
out the  land,  are  no  more.  The  christian  churches 
have  fallen  into  ruin — churches  that  once  crowded 

land  so  thickly,  that  the  condition  imposed  by 
the  Saracen  conqueror,  '  that  the  Christians  should 
not  be  allowed  to  build  new  churches,'  was  a  bene- 
fit, not  a  hardship. 

"  The  land  belongs  to  Israel  by  an  entail  that 
has  not  been  cancelled.  Yet  at  present  he  has  no 
possession  here.  Not  only  does  the  Eastern  Gen- 
tile rule  and  oppress ;  but  the  Western  Gentile  is 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  soil.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  churchfes  are  very  largely  buying  up  the  land, 
as  if  to  secure  it  against  Israel's  claim.  How  lono- 
their  lease  will  be,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 
We  merely  notice  the  fact,  as  an  indication  of  how 
entirely  at  present  the  country  has  passed  out  of 
Israel's  hands.  Israel  does  not  now  '  dwell  in 
safety;'  the  *  fountain  of  Jacob'  does  not  pour  itself 
out  '  upon  a  land  of  corn  and  wine.'  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
^8.)  The  '  fountain  of  Israel'  is  dried  up,  and  the 
channels  of  its  endless  streams  throughout  the  laud 
are  utterly  empty. 

Go  where  you  will,  death  reigns,  for  the  'life 
from  the  dead'  has  not  yet  come.  Salem,  the  city 
of  the  living,  is  now  but  the  tomb  of  the  dead. 
As  is  the  centre,  so  is  the  extremities ;  as  is  Jeru- 
salem, so  are  Beersheba  and  Sidon.  Place  your 
finger  anywhere,  on  body  or  on  limb,  you  feel  no 
throb  of  life.  Pass  round  and  through  the  laud, 
you  find  it  still  the  same.  There  is  no  pulse  in  any 
af  its  veins,  for  the  great  heart  that  sent  these 
pulses  out,  has  long  since  ceased  to  beat." 


Be  Careful  Whom  Yon 


selfish;  to  prefer  a  wife's  or  a  husband's  comfort 
and  ease  to  their  own  :  but  having  the  ability  to 
procure  helps,  changes,  luxuries,  i;c.,  in  abun- 
dance, as  and  whenever  desired,  they  have  always 
taken  care  to  accommodate  each  other  without  in- 
conveniencing themselves,  and  thus  appear  unto  men 
to  be  happy,  without  the  least  possession  of  those 
heaven-born  traits  which  alone  can  serve  them  in 
the  time  of  need. 

One  of  the  best  defined  experiences  that  ever 
arrested  my  attention,  has  been  imprinted  on  my 
mind  since  the  recent  commercial  distress  has  been 
sweeping  our  land  ;  in  which  the  father  and  head 
of  a  lovely  and  interesting  family  has  suffered  his 
whole  demeanour  towards  them,  to  change  from 
the  character  of  a  protector  to  that  of  an  absolute 
persecutor,  wholly  indifferent  to  his  partner's  com- 
fort or  the  care  of  his  own  children  :  and  another 
instance  in  which  a  mother,  soured  by  the  loss  of 
"  an  establishment,"  ashamed,  not  of  sin,  but  of 
poverty;  grown  peevish  from  unsatisfied  wants, 
and  arrogant  from  long-continued  indulgence,  is 
now  only  a  burden  to  her  stricken  husband,  and  a 
dire  example  to  her  yet  innocent  children.  The 
corruption  of  the  heart,  the  pollution  of  the  spring- 
head, poisons  all  its  currents.  How  true,  that 
"  out  of  our  own  conduct  will  we  be  condemned,  if 
we  keep  not  our  own  hearts." 

Ponder  well,  then,  the  first  step  to  matrimony. 
Weigh  well,  not  only  itself,  but  everything  pertain- 
ing thereto;  not  in  the  world's  balances  of  fashion 
and  custom;  but  in  the  Lord's  balance  of  purity 
and  sincerity,  for  verily  thy  happiness  here,  and 
the  destiny  of  thy  immortal  soul  are  at  stake, 
llomember,  nothing  will  secure  to  thee  domestic 
happiness,  against  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  but 
"  pure  and  undefiled  relimon." 


TRUST  IN  PROVIDENCE. 
On  a  bridge  I  was  standing  one  morning. 

And  watching  tlie  current  pass  by, 
When  suddenly  into  the  water 

There  fell  an  unlbrtunate  iiy. 

The  fishes  that  swam  to  the  surface, 
Were  looking  for  something  to  eat, 

And  I  thought  that  the  hapless  young  insect 
Would  surely  afford  them  a  treat. 

'  Poor  thing!"  I  exclaimed  with  compassion, 
"  Thy  trials  and  dangers  abound," 
For  if  thou  escap'st  being  eaten, 

Thou  canst  not  escape  being  drown'd. 

No  sooner  the  sentence  was  spoken, 
Than,  lo  I  like  an  angel  of  love, 

I  saw,  to  the  waters  beneath  me, 
A  leaflet  descend  from  above. 

It  glided  serene  on  the  streamlet, 
'Twas  an  ark  to  the  poor  little  fly  ; 

Which,  soon  to  the  land  reascending. 
Spread  its  wings  in  the  breezes  to  dry. 

Oh  !  sweet  was  the  truth  that  was  whisper'd. 
That  mortals  should  neDer  despair; 

For  lie  who  takes  care  of  an  insect, 
JIuch  more  for  his  children  will  care. 

And  though  to  our  short-sighted  vision, 

No  way  of  escape  may  appear; 
Let  us  trust;  for  when  least  we  expect'd  it, 

The  help  of  "  our  Father"  is  near. 


Tinning  Iron. — Tin  has  no  affinity  for  cast- 
iron,  although,  when  wrought  iron  is  rendered 
chemically  clean,  the  tin  adheres  to  it  so  tenacious- 
ly that  the  two  metals  can  afterward  be  separated 
'n  no  other  way  than  by  melting  the  tin  ofi'.  The 
affinity  of  tin  for  iron  is  so  remarkable — wrought 
iron — as  to  render  the  process  of  tinning  sheet  iron 
a  comparatively  easy  one.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
facility,  this  country  is  wholly  dependent  on  Eng- 


land for  its  supply  of  tinned  iron  for  roofing  and 
domestic  use.  But  in  tinning  cast  iron,  there  is  a 
chemical  antagonism  between  the  two  metals,  the 
tin  obstinately  refusing  to  adhere  to  the  iron,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  A  French  art- 
ist, however,  has  recently  succeeded  in  overcoming 
this  antagonism,  by  rendering  the  iron  malleable, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ordinary  malleable  iron  of 
American  foundries.  Vessels  thus  decarbonized 
are  scoured  clean  with  acid,  and  other  appliances 
used  to  free  the  surface  from  all  oxyd,  alter  which 
they  are  plunged  into  a  tin  bath,  the  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  tallow. 

From  tbo  London  Family  lli-raia. 

The    Wife   at    Home. 

It  is  only  within  the  circle  of  her  domestic  assi- 
duity, that  we  can  judge  of  the  true  worth  of  a 
woman,  or  make  a  correct  estimate  of  her  forbear- 
ance, her  virtue,  and  her  felicity.  There  are  dis- 
played all  the  finer  feehngs  of  which  the  pure 
heart  of  woman  is  susceptible.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  trial  and  suffering,  misfortune  and  anguish,  that 
the  nobler  traits  of  the  true  wife  are  displayed  in 
all  their  characteristic  grandeur.  Adversity  only 
increases  the  ardour  of  her  attachment ;  and  the 
constancy  and  intensity  of  her  devotion  are  such  as 
no  changes  or  chances  can  estrange  or  subdue. 

There  are  no  recriminations  to  drive  love  away ; 
no  violence  to  alienate  the  heart ;  no  neglect  to  im- 
pel to  desperation.  All  is  love,  kindness,  and  per- 
suasion. Oh,  what  is  more  sweet,  more  calculated 
to  enhance  the  value  of  domestic  relationship,  than 
for  a  man,  cast  down,  worried,  almost  driven  to 
despair,  to  turn  his  footsteps  away  from  the  busy 
world,  and  mingle  with  the  loved  ones  at  home ! — to 
have  a  place  where  feeling  and  sympathy  are  ma- 
nifested ;  where  glance  responds  to  glance,  and 
heart  to  heart — where  the  sweet  musical  voice  of 
one  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  soul,  life-inspiring, 
yet  unobtrusive  in  its  counsel,  sends  him  forth 
again,  with  a  stronger  shoulder  to  stim  the  tide  of 
adversity.  Few  secrets  are  so  important  as  that 
of  knowing  how  to  make  home  happy.  Beauty  of 
features  is  not  necessary.  Ordinary  features,  when 
lit  up  with  the  sunbeams  of  sensibility,  generally 
excite  the  same  passions  which  they  express ;  and 
the  winning  attraction  of  their  smile  invests  them 
with  peculiar  charms,  like  the  variegated  hues  with 
which  a  brilliant  rainbow  tints  the  gloomy  clouds. 
The  proud  and  dangerous  gift  of  genius  is  not  ne- 
cessary. Let  a  woman  possess  what  is  infinitely 
more  valuable — good  common  sense,  and  intellect 
sufficient  to  direct  it  in  the  most  appropriate  man- 
ner to  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Let  there 
be  truthfulness  and  integrity  in  her  nature,  strength- 
ened by  a  thorough  course  of  mental  discipline, 
and  it  will  not  fail  to  give  beauty  and  power  to  her 
thoughts  and  character.  It  does  not  consist  in  the 
ready  flow  of  conversation,  captivating  in  its  viva- 
city, brilliant  in  its  fresh  conceptions,  charming  in 
its  polished  sentences,  dazzling  in  its  witticisms  and 
instructive  in  its  solidity.  True,  these  qualifica- 
tions, combined  with  those  constituted  to  render 
home  happy,  may  make  a  woman  the  embodiment 
of  all  which  the  most  noble  and  imaginative  heart 
could  wish  or  desire ;  but  they  are  not  essentially 
necessary.  A  woman  with  ordinary  features  and 
ordinary  abilities  may  make  home  very  pleasant 
and  agreeable.  And  who  would  not  prefer  such  a 
one  to  her  who — no  matter  how  beautiful  or  be- 
witching— puts  on  her  smiles  like  her  ornaments, 
and  dresses  her  mind,  like  her  person,  for  company, 
in  painted  colours,  fictitious  charity,  and  pinchbeck 
benevolence?  The  true  secret  of  making  home 
happy  is  to  have  the  Iteart  in  the  right  place  ;  to 
have  the  charity  to  overlook  foibles ;  to  learn  to 
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forcive  and  to  forget,  and  never  to  be  too  proud  to 
make  concessions — ever  as  it  were,  intuitively,  with 
a  blind  man's  instinct,  detecting  those  thousand 
little  things  that  evince,  in  silence,  a  devotion  and 
affection  unspeakable.  But,  above  all,  the  wife 
should  possess  that  genuine  piety  which  leads  her 
to  forget  herself  in  seeking  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  happiness  of  her  fellow  beings.  The  useful 
attainments  of  life  should  be  blended  with  the 
lio-hter  accomplishments;  and  the  attractive  ame- 
nity of  her  manners  should  spring  less  from  the 
polish  of  intercourse  than  from  the  inborn  sweet- 
ness of  her  disposition.  She  must  be  a  woman  true 
to  herself,  her  nature,  and  her  destiny — one  daring 
to  break  away  from  fashion  and  the  allurements  of 
pleasure,  and  to  seek  her  happiness  in  the  path  of 
duty  alone.  She  must  be  sensitive  in  her  organiza- 
tion, ardent  in  her  feeling,  whole-souled  in  her  at- 
tachments, calm  and  gentle  in  her  wisdom,  tender 
in  her  sympathy ;  firm,  yet  not  ostentatious  in  her 
piety — a  woman  self-possessed,  having  the  tranquil 
air  of  one  conscious  of  her  own  moral  strength,  and 
of  the  existence  of  impulses  and  feelings  too  sacred 
to  be  lightly  displayed  to  a  world  which  has  no- 
thiuc  in  common  with  them,  and  which,  therefore, 
in  the  ark  of  love  at  home,  gush  forth,  like  a  leap- 
ing fountain,  in  all  their  fullness  and  their  glory. 
She  can  be  strong  in  the  very  reserve  and  shrink- 
ing delicacy  of  her  character,  and,  even  while  ap- 
pearing to  waver,  diffuse  a  tranquillizing  influence 
over  all  around  her,  like  the  falling  of  the  pure, 
soft  light,  felt  but  not  heard,  swaying  all  around 
her  by  the  magic  cestus  of  her  love.  The  pains 
which  the  wife  took  to  charm  the  husband  before 
marriage,  should  be  doubled  afterwards.  From 
that  period  they  become  a  world  of  their  own.  The 
tie  that  binds  them  should  be  immaculate  strength 
— impossible  to  be  withered  by  the  false  refinement 
of  a  vitiated  society.  To  a  husband  wearied  with 
toil,  dejected  in  body  and  spirit,  there  is  nothing 
so  sweet  as  a  look,  a  word,  an  act  of  kindness,  dic- 
tated by  a  good  disposition.  It  is  like  dew  to  the 
flowers  ;  like  water  to  the  parched  lips  of  a  weary 
traveller  over  Asiatic  dearth  ;  like  the  soft,  cool 
hand  of  friendship  on  the  fevered  brow  of  the  con- 
valescent. How  rich  a  man  must  feel  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  a  woman's  love  that  can- 
not be  wearied  or  exhausted,  that  cannot  be  chilled 
by  selfishness,  weakened  by  unworthiness,  nor  de- 
stroyed by  ingratitude — a  love  that  rises  superior 
to  the  afflictions  of  misfortune,  leaping  from  the 
heart  of  a  woman,  who,  when  all  the  world  forsake 
him,  will  be  all  the  world  to  him. 


Teaching  the  Eije. — The  great  majority  of  man- 
kind do  not  and  cannot  see  one  fraction  of  what 
they  might  see.  "  None  are  so  blind  as  those  that 
will  not  sec,"  is  as  true  of  physical  as  moral  vision. 
l}y  neglect  and  oarelessuess  we  have  made  our- 
selves unable  to  discern  hundreds  of  things  which 
are  before  us  to  be  seen.  A  powerful  modern 
writer  has  summed  this  up  in  one  pregnant  sen- 
tence :  "  The  eye  sees  what  it  brings  the  power  to 
see."  How  true  is  this  !  The  sailor  on  the  look- 
out can  see  a  ship  where  the  landsman  sees  no- 
thing ;  the  Esquimaux  can  distinguish  a  white  fox 
amidst  the  white  snow ;  the  American  backwoods- 
man will  fire  a  rifle  ball  so  as  to  strike  a  nut  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  squirrel  without  hurting  it ;  the 
Eed  Indian  boys  hold  their  hands  up  as  marks  to 
each  other,  certain  that  the  unerring  arrow  will  be 
shot  between  the  spread-out  fingers;  the  astrono- 
mer can  see  a  star  in  the  sky,  when  to  others  the 
blue  expanse  is  unbroken ;  the  shepherd  can  dis- 
tinguish the  face  of  every  sheep  in  his  flock ;  the 
mosaic  worker  can  detect  distinctions  of  colour 
where  others  see  none ;  and  multitudes  of  addi- 


;ht  be  given  of  what  education 


tional  examples 
does  for  the  eye. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"  Why  do  you  wear  it  ?  or  the  Fashionable  Pro- 
fessor."    J3y  James  E.  Giifin,  A.  M.,  Principal 
of  Churchtown  Academy,  Lancaster  county.  Pa. 
"  The  Fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the 
man."     Lancaster:   1858 — pp.  128. 
Stepping  into  a  bookstore  and  looking  over  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  volumes  exposed  for  sale  on 
the  counter,  my  eye  rested  on   one  with  the  above 
title,  and  as  its  subject  is  one  not  very  often  treated 
on  by  writers  out  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  at- 
tracted my  attention  the  more  strongly.     Without 
being  prepared  to  endorse  all  the  sentiments  of  the 
author,  I  lind  in  his  little  book  so  much  good  sense 
and  sound  christian  principle,  that  1  wish  to  offer 
an  abstract  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

His  first  chapter  opens  with  the  inquiry,  "  What 
is  the  mind  of  Christ  with  respect  to  Christians 
adorning  their  persons  with  jewelry,  or  gay  or 
costly  attire;  and  what  is  the  effect  of  such  adorn- 
ing on  the  individual,  the  church,  ana  the  world  V 
Each  of  these  queries  forms  the  heading  of  a  chap- 
ter, and  they  are  treated  in  a  plain  and  forcible 
manner.     He  says  :  — 

"  First,  let  us  inquire  what  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  mind  of  Christ  as  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
conduct  of  his  disciples  in  the  world.  The  term 
'  mind'  means  the  intelligent  faculty  in  man,  but 
when  applied  to  a  Superior  Being,  it  denotes  the 
feeling  of  acceptance  or  non-acceptance,  with  which 
Christ,  who'  is  equal  with  God,  views  the  acts  of 
men. 

"  How  often  during  the  short  span  of  human 
life  are  the  professed  followers  of  the  Son  of  God 
seduced  from  the  right  path  by  the  allurements 
and  vanities  of  the  gay  world  around  them  !  Yes ! 
and  how  often  do  they  lead  the  van  in  the  world 
of  fashion,  gaiety  and  dress!" 

"  All  useless  appendages  for  mere  ornament 
should  be  dispensed  with.  Jewelry  is  a  useless 
appendage,  a  mere  tinsel  to  adorn  the  body.  The 
ring  upon  the  finger,  sparkling  with  diamond  or 
emerald,  the  golden  bracelet,  the  pearly  necklace, 
the  massive  pendants  are  comprehended  under  the 
term  jewelry.  Does  the  Bible  sanction  the  vain 
expenditure  of  our  means  for  these  and  other  cor- 
poreal adornings,  while  poverty  and  want  are 
knocking  at  our  doors?  .  .  .  Why  this  lavish  ex- 
travagance for  that  which  brings  no  happiness  and 
adds  no  comfort  ?  [and  which  serves  only  to  feed 
and  foster  a  proud  and  vain  mind.]  Can  He  who, 
amid  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Roman 
empire,  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  look  with 
an  approving  smile  on  this  perversion  of  God's 
gifts  ?  We  are  required  to  use  the  blessings  of 
life  in  a  proper  manner,  but  not  to  abuse  them. 
[And  whenever  we  appropriate  them  in  any  man- 
ner which  tends  to  nourish  the  evil  propensities  of 
our  fallen  nature,  we  sin  against  the  beneficent 
Giver.] 

"  It  may  be  said  that  tbere  is  greater  prodigality 
in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  woman  than  that  of 
man.  Woman  is  [perhaps]  oftener  [than  man] 
borne  away  by  that  which  dazzles  ....  and  it 
may  be  for  this  reason  that  Paul  in  his  first  epistle 
to  'Timothy  gives  this  warning  : — '  In  like  manner 
also,  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  appa- 
rel, with  shame- facedness  and  sobriety ;  not  with 
broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array ; 
but  which  becometh  women  professing  godliness, 
with  good  works.'  Women  are  to  adorn  them- 
selves with  good  works ;  and  decorating  themselves 
with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly 
array,  are  therefore  [by  contrast]  not  good  works. 


These  are  the  only  ornaments  with  which  women 
professing  Christianity  should  seek  to  adorn  them- 
selves." 

"  Again,  Peter,  in  his  first  epistle,  speaking  of 
the  duties  of  women,  says,  '  Whose  adorning,  let 
it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the 
hair,  and  of  wearing  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  ap- 
parel ;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart, 
in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  orna- 
ment of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  of  great  price.  For  alter  this  man- 
ner in  the  old  time,  the  holy  women  also,  who 
trusted  in  God,  adorned  themselves.'  " 

In  controverting  the  idea  that,  because  there  is 
in  Holy  Scriptures  no  direct  prohibition  of  follow- 
ing the  fashions  and  wearing  costly  garments,  they 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  forbidden,  he  says  : — 
"  The  powers  of  darkness  have  summoned  all  their 
legions  to  crush  the  Truth.  A  mighty  war  is 
waging  between  the  church  and  the  world,  which 
prophets  and  apostles  foresaw  would  be  the  case, 
man  having  received  a  revelation  from  God  adapt- 
ed to  the  different  ages  and  conditions  of  the  world. 
No  sane  man  pretends  to  deny  that  inebriety  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture, 
yet  taking  a  glass  of  wine  is  not  absolutely  forbid- 
den. From  Genesis  to  Revelations,  habits  of  tem- 
perance and  sobriety  in  all  things  are  enjoined,  yet 
there  is  no  special  command  for  diet.  Food  is  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  life,  but  a  surfeit  of  it  is  injurious 
to  our  physical  organization,  and  therefore  wrong. 
The  mandates  of  the  Scriptures  are  general  in  their 
application.  The  apostle  was  addressing  the  de- 
scendants of  the  holy  women  of  old,  who  counted 
their  personal  attractions  as  nothing,  and  costly 
attire  as  nothing,  but  in  meekness  of  wisdom  sought 
for  the  internal  ornaments  of  humility,  charity  and 
love.  A  sanctified  heart  generally  manifests  itself 
in  meekness,  lowliness  and  a  sense  of  its  own  un- 
worthiness. 

"  A  learned  commentator,  Thomas  Scott,  says  : 
'  The  frivolous  affectation  and  vanity  which  consti- 
tute the  love  of  finery;  the  time,  attention  and 
expense  wasted  by  those  who  are  attached  to  such 
decorations ;  and  the  proportionable  neglect  of  the 
inicard  adornings  which  is  miiversally  connected 
with  it;  sufliciently  prove  that  the  more  moderate 
and  indifferent  about  these  embellishments  chris- 
tians are,  from  proper  principles,  the  more  respect- 
able and  amiable  they  must  appear  in  the  eyes  off 
all  competent  judges.  The  works  of  charity  [whichi' 
could  be]  performed  to  the  distressed,  with  thi 
money  necessary  for  purchasing  costly  attire  or 
ornaments  of  gold,  will  render  woman  much  more 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  than  it 
decked  with  all  the  vain  ornaments  in  which  the 
lighter  part  of  the  sex  delight.' 

"  The  apostles  are  silent  about  men  thus  adorn- 
ing themselves ;  and  there  could  be  no  more  pow 
erful  argument  to  manifest  the  light  in  which  such 
decorations  were  viewed  by  the  inspired  writers, 
Yet,  how  often  do  we  see  men  (?)  professing  Chris- 
tianity, decked  in  the  outward  adorning  of  rings, 
pearls  and  costly  attire,  causing  great  doubt  whe- 
ther the  inward  be  there.  I  have  seen  men  stand- 
ing as  heralds  of  Zion  with  their  sparkling  dia- 
monds, their  massive  seals,  or  their  glittering  rings, 
preaching  rather,  (by  their  example,)  gold  and  it*  j' 
flashings  than  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  A 
student  was  called  to  preach  his  trial  sermon  be 
fore  a  distinguished  bishop  in  England.  He  read 
his  text,  and  after  various  fruitless  endeavours  tc 
proceed,  sat  down.  At  length  the  bishop  arose, 
and,  giving  him  an  exhortation,  concluded  by  say- 
ing :  '  Judging  of  your  ministry  by  the  number  o:  '' 
seals  you  have,  we  certainly  should  have  espcctet 
a  better  overture.' 
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The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  careful  to 
make  broad  their  phylacteries,  and  enlarge  the 
borders  of  their  garments — but  alas  !  they  were 
like  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beau- 
tiful without,  but  within  are  full  of  dead  men's 
bones  and  corruption. 

"Christ,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  told  his 
followers  to  take  no  thought,  saying,  '  What  shall 
we  eat?  or  what  shall  we  drink?  ov  tdiereivithal 
ihai/  u-e  be  clothed  V  '  For  after  all  these  things 
lo  the  Gentiles  seek.'     President  Edwards  says, 

The  most  excellent,  lovely  and  enduring  orna- 
ments of  woman  are  not  those  which  are  external, 
)ut  those  which  are  internal;  purity  of  heart, 
neekuess,  contentment,  and  delight  in  doing  good.' 
Che  highest  beauty,  the  best  decorations  are  sin- 
iere  piety,  active  benevolence,  veracity  and  humi- 
ity." 

"  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  To  the 
rue  follower  of  the  Redeemer  this  world  is  only  as 

temporary  home.  His  mansion  is  in  the  skies. 
lis  home  is  in  that  new  city  '  whose  builder  and 
uaker  is  God.'  How  soon  will  the  struggle  be 
iver — his  warfare  at  an  end  !  And  then,  tiie 
riumph — the  crown  of  everlasting  rejoicing,  as  an- 
ither  note  is  added  to  the  rapturous  song  of  the 
ledecmer,  crying,  'Salvation  to  our  God  which 
itteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb.'  Why 
hould  he,  a  pilgrim  through  this  vale  of  tears  to  a 
righter  and  better  land,  be  concerned  about  bodily 
ecorations?  Why  should  such  an  one  be  anxious 
bout  the  outward  adorning  of  costly  garments, 
ustling  silks  and  satins,  or  fine  linen  ?  God  gave 
Spirit,  and  He  requires  that  it  return  to  Him 
gain  and  with  all  '  the  immnl  adornings.'    There 

er  has  been,  and  there  ever  must  be,  a  distinc- 
on  between  the  church  and  the  world.     Wherein 

this  difference  to  consist  if  christians  conform  to 

3  vanities '! 

"  A  wise  man  views  with  disgust  that  individual 
ho  makes  his  claim  to  notice  consist  in  sparkling 
wels  or  costly  attire.  Who  are  the  originator 
f  nearly  all  the  fickle  fashions  of  the  day  ?  '  She 
hose  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the 
liambers  of  death.'  Is  it  after  such  that  they  who 
rofess  the  Saviour's  name  are  to  copy  their  forms 
['  dress  and  modes  of  attire  ?  A  man  cannot  serve 
ro  masters  :  he  will  either  hate  the  one,  and  love 
le  other;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and 
jspise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mam- 
.  .  .  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  church ;  the 
reat  example  after  whom  all  are  to  follow.  And 
)W  did  he  come  ?     Was   it  in  a  chariot  of  fire, 

d  in  royal  robes,  and  splendid  attire,  and  pre- 
ousgems?  .  .  .  Nay,  he  came  as  a  little  child, 

e  from  pomp  and  ostentation ;  He  who  was  Lord 

lords,  and  King  of  kings;  who  spake  the  word, 

id  this  world  sprung  into  existence As  a 

,tle  child  he  taught  man  humility  and  depend- 

ce.  Of  humble  parentage,  he  showed  that  birth 
is  of  no  importance.  His  vesture  of  the  hum- 
est  kind,  with  no  outward  decorations,  clearly 
dicated  how  utterly  worthless  are  all  such  things. 
y  example  he  showed  their  vanity  ;  by  precept 
I  cautioned  his  followers  against  all  such  adorn- 
js.  The  same  principles  .of  simplicity,  of  mode- 
tion,  and  economy  in  dress,  are  ioculcated 
roughout  the  Scriptures.  It  is  preposterous  to 
ppose  that  Christ  would  approve  of  that  in  his 

owers,  which  he  discarded  himself,  and  taught 

disciples  to  consider  of  no  value." 


In  the  presence  of  others,  sing  not  to  yourself 
th  a  humming  noise,  nor  drum  with  your  fiiiger.s 
feet. — G.  Wasltiniiton. 


Cheeky  Rmnan,  and  Negro  Longevity. — Zeno 
is  stated  to  have  lived  102  years;  Democritus,  104  : 
Pyrrho,  90;  Diogenes,  90;  Hippocrates,  99;  Plato! 
82;  Isocrates,  98  ;  Gorgias,  the  master  of  Isocrates, 
107.  But  for  the  cup  of  hemlock,  and  the  sword 
of  the  lloman  soldier,  the  70  years  of  Socrates,  and 
the  75  years  of  Archimedes,  might  well  have 
reached  the  same  high  class  of  longevities.  The 
old  age  of  Sophocles,  00  years,  is  associated  with 
the  touching  anecdote  of  his  recitation  of  verses 
from  the  "  CEdipus  Coloneus,"  in  proof  of  his  then 
sanity  of  mind.  The  lofty  lyric  genius  of  Pindar 
was  not  lost  to  his  country  until  he  had  reached  84 
years.  Simonides  wore  his  elegiac  laurels  to  the 
age  of  90. 

The  census  instituted  by  Vespasian 
some  results  as  to  longevity  singular  enough  to 
suggest  doubts  of  their  entire  accuracy.  The  in- 
stances given  by  Pliny  are  taken  exclusively  from 
the  region  between  the  Appenines  and  the  Po; 
and  upon  the  record  of  this  census  (which  he  him- 
self calls  res  conjessa)  he  enuuierates  54  persons 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  100,  14  of  110  years, 
2  of  125,  4  of  130,  4  of  135,  and  3  of  140  years. 
In  the  single  town  of  Valciatium,  near  Placentia, 
he  mentions  6  persons  of  110,  4  of  120,  1  of  150 
years.  These  round  numbers  are  somewhat  sus- 
picious as  to  the  reality  of  the  ages  in  question ; 
and  the  whole  statement,  derived  from  a  district 
by  no  means  noted  for  its  salubrity,  is  so  much  in 
excess  of  any  similar  record  in  other  countries,  that 
we  cannot  but  hesitate  in  admitting  it. 

In  1840,  when  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  about  17  millions,  of  which  2^  millions 
n  round  numbers  were  negroes,  the  census  gave 
791  as  the  number  of  ivkites  above  100;  while  of 
slaves  the  number  of  those  above  100  is  register 
as  1333,  oifree  negroes  as  647.  In  1855,  we  find 
from  the  census,  that  43  persons  died  in  the  United 
States  above  100;  the  oldest  white  male  at  110, 
the  oldest  white  female  109 ;  the  oldest  negro  man 
130,  the  oldest  negro  woman  120,  both  slaves 
Prom  Professor  Tucker's  analysis  of  the  American 
census  from  1790  to  1840,  published  a  year  ago, 
we  derive  the  strange  result,  if  true,  that  the 
chances  of  living  above  100  are  13  times  as  great 
amjng  the  slaves,  and  40  times  as  great  in  the  free 
negroes,  as  in  the  white  population  of  the  country. 
— Efliiiburglt,  Revietv. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

An  extract  from  the  Life  of  Sarah  [R.]  Grubb  : 
"  Christian  condescension  is  one  of  the  great  wheels 
whereby  the  cause  of  truth  is  advanced,  amongst 
rightly  exercised  members,  in  the  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline. When  a  burden  rests  on  the  mind  of  any, 
it  adds  greatly  to  its  weight,  and  recommends  it  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  offered,  if  communicated  in 
simplicity,  and  submitted  in  the  spirit  of  true 
meekness,  and  no  inclinalion  is  discovered  to  urge 
that  out  of  tJw  truth,  which  was  at  first  delivered 
with  tlie  savour  of  it ;  even  though  it  may  seem  to 
undergo  peisecution,  by  that  wisdom  in  others 
which  is  from  beneath,  and  is  carnal ;  for  a  bless- 
ing belongs  to  those  wlw  rightly  endure  persecu- 
tion, and  being  reviled,  revile  not  again." 


Sjjidcr's  Thread. — Austrian  papers  state  that  a 
merchant  of  Vienna  has  lately  presented  to  the 
Industrial  Union  of  that  capital  the  details  of  a 
series  of  experiments  made  by  him  to  manufacture 
pider's  thread  into  woven  tissues.  The  thread  is 
round  on  a  reel,  and  two  dozen  spiders  produce  in 
six  minutes  a  beautiful  and  delicate  thread,  two 
thousand  feet  in  length.  The  stuffs  manufactured 
ken  of  as  being  far  superior  to  those  of  silk 
I  in  beauty  and  delicacy  of  fabric. 


Jcnisalcm  by  Moonliglif. 
At  night  the  moon  came  out  in  cloudless  splen- 
dour; and  about  midnight  we  got  up  to  the  roof 
to  see  the  city  by  moonlight.  It  was  a  scene  of 
rich  but  mellowed  brilliance,  such  as  one  loves 
better  to  look  upon  than  to  describe.  The  moon 
was  at  the  full,  and  high  in  the  heavens,  seemed 
to  hang  right  over  the  city,  whose  uneven  and  ir- 
regular mass  of  yellow  roofs  it  wrapt  in  one  soft 
veil  of  braided  silver,  hiding  deformities  which 
sunlight  exposed  too  faithfully,  and  bringing  out 
beauties  of  shade  and  hght,  curve  and  angle, 
swell  and  depression,  in  minaret,  dome,  wall,  vale, 
and  hill,  such  as  only  moonlight  can  reveal.  Strange 
scenes  had  that  calm  orb  looked  down  upon  during 
the  past  three  thousand  years,  transacted  within 
this  narrow  circle.  The  armies  of  Assyria,  Egypt, 
Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  had  all  been  here, 
— kindling  their  watch-fires  on  yon  flat  ridge  to 
the  north,  where  now  the  moon-beams  rest  so  tran- 
quilly, as  if  no  noise  of  war  had  ever  disturbed 
its  quiet.  What  sounds  had  it  listened  to  from  the 
time  when  David  chaunted  his  Psalms,  and  Solo- 
mon his  Songs,  to  the  night  when,  led  by  the  Son 
of  God,  the  band  in  the  upper  chamber  sung  the 
hymn,  ere  they  went  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives ; 
from  the  time  when  the  shouts  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions rung  through  the  red  streets,  to  the  time 
when  Crusader  and  Saracen  alternately  shook  its 
walls  with  their  assaults.  It  once  shone  upon  Je- 
hovah's majestic  temple.  It  is  now  shining  on  yon 
gaudy  mosque  which  bears  the  false  prophet's 
name.  It  is  still  shining  on  Golgotha,  on  Gethsc- 
mane,  on  Olivet,  as  in  ages  past,  though  He  whose 
life  and  death  have  given  to  these  spots  all  their 
interest,  has  departed.  "  He  is  not  here,  he  is 
risen;"  he  is  gone  up  on  high,  and  "Jerusalem  shall 
not  see  him  again  till  she  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." — Bonar^s 
Land  of  Promise. 


Discovery  of  a  Comet.— Ihn  Nantucket  (Mass.) 
Inquirer  of  the  9th  inst.,  says  that  a  faint  telescopic 
comet  was  discovered  by  M.  Mitchell,  of  that  town, 
on  the  evening  of  the  1st  inst.,  in  the  constellation 
Loo.  Its  position  is  so  low  that  she  has  been  un- 
able to  obtain  such  measurements  as  will  show 
whether  it  is  a  new  comet  or  one  heretofore  seen. 


Another  mass  of  rock,  earth  and  trees  separated 
itself  from  Goat  Island,  at  Niagara  Falls,  last 
week,  and  went  thundering  down  into  the  chasm. 
The  Niagara  Palls  Gazette  thinks  that  at  this  rate 
Bufl'alo  may  hope  "  in  time"  to  have  the  Falls  with- 
in the  city  limits. 


THE    FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  24,   1858. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  human  intellect  has 
never  been  developed  to  extraordinary  power,  out- 
side the  temperate  zone,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be 
ixpected  any  great  mental  eifort  should  be  made 
u  either  very  hot  or  very  cold  climates.  We  do 
not  know  how  far  this  observation  may  be  founded 
on  clearly  ascertained  facts,  but  we  certainly  can 
adily  understand  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  keep  up  even  ordinary  mental  labour,  while  the 
thermometer  is  ranging  from  ninety  to  ninety-five 
degrees.  It  is  not  merely  the  heat  produced  by 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  the  electrical  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  which  accompanies  this, 
that  exhausts  the  nervous  energy,  and  prostrates 
the  system  with  a  feeling  of  indescribable  lassi- . 
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tude.  This  feeling  of  lassitude  evidences  that  the 
sensitive  nervous  system  is  impeded  in  its  na- 
tural function  of  supplying  that  something,  of 
■which  we  know  nothing,  but  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  is  sometimes  called  the  nervous 
fluid,  by  which  all  muscular  contraction  and  ex- 
tension is  produced  :  hence  bodily  exercise  soon 
brings  on  fatigue,  and  when  we  are  fatigued,  it 
requires  more°time,  amid  the  glowing  air,  to  re- 
cuperate the  exhausted  strength.  The  brain  large- 
ly participates  in  the  general  relaxation,  and  as  it 
is  the  instrument  by  which  the  mind  performs  or 
manifests  all  its  thoughts  and  emotions,  these  must 
necessarily  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  a  con- 
tinued fervid  temperature.  Perhaps  it  is  attributa- 
ble to  this  cause  that  we  find  so  few  original  con- 
tributions within  the  columns  of  our  Journal.  We 
have  missed  for  some  weeks  past  the  usual  supply 
of  these  communications  with  which  our  friends 
have  heretofore  furnished  us,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  attribute  it  to  the  warm  weather  rather  than  to 
any  diminution  of  interest  in  the  good  cause  to 
which  "  The  Friend"  is  devoted. 

The  plea  is,  perhaps,  more  valid  for  those  who 
are  shut  up  within  the  glaring  brick-walls,  and 
narrow,  noisome  streets   of  a  great   city,  than  for 
the   more   favoured   mortals  who   are  luxuriating 
amid  the  beauties  of  creation  that   are  spread  be 
fore  the  eye  in  the  country,  and  which  call  forth 
reflections   and   aspirations  that  blend  admiration 
and  gratitude  to  the  beneficent  Author  of  the  in- 
finitely diversified  works  and  scenes  around  them. 
Oowper's  expression,  "  God  made  the  country,  and 
man   made   the  town,"  is  suggestive  of  the  many 
dire  defects   that  sink  the  work  of  human  enter- 
prise and  skill,  so  far  below  the  handicraft  of  the 
Almighty,  all-wise  Artificer,  "  who   planned   and 
built,°and  still  upholds  a  world,  so  clothed  with 
beauty,  for  rebellious  man."     And  yet  if  great  cities 
are  great  evils,  they  seem  indispensable  to  a  h' 
state  of  civilization.     Commerce  and  the  arts  have 
never  flourished  but  under  the  stimulus  and  com 
petition  witnes.sed  only  in  cities.     Literature  and 
science,  however  much  they  may  spring  up  among 
the  residents  of  the  country,  or  however  frequently 
their  devotees  may  retire  to  rural  retreats  to  pur- 
sue their  speculations  or  perfect  their  productions, 
are  sure   to  meet   the  fostering  care  and  the  ade- 
quate reward  they  require,  only  in  cities,  where  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  in  their  respective  de- 
pal-tments  is  maintained ;  and  each  aspirant  for  such 
honours  as  they  may  confer,  is  urged  to  put  forth 
his  whole  strength  by  intercourse  with  his  compe- 
titors, and  witnessing  their  efforts  and  their  success. 
A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  one  of  our  magazines 
attributes  the  comparatively  low  literary  character 
of  the  Southern  States  to  the  fact  of  there  being 
no  large  city  in  any  one  of  them,  where  literary 
and  scientific  men  can  congregate,  and  urge  each 
other  on  by  collision  of  intellect  and  competition 
for  acknowledged  literary  worth.     But  we  appre- 
hend that  this,  though  a  reason,  is  by  no  means  the 
principal  one  for  the  acknowledged  deficiency  of 
the  South.     There  may  be  something  attributable 
to  climate ;   a  greater  degree  of  the  enervation  to 
which  we  have  alluded  as  resulting  from  excessive 
heat ;  but  we  apprehend  that  early  education,  and 
the  paralyzing  effects  of  slavery  on  the  mental  as 
well  as  on  the  physical  system,  is  far  more  pro- 
ductive of  literary  and  scientific  dwarfishness  than 
anv  other  cause. 

But  we  did  not  intend  to  touch  upon  this  topic 
when  we  began  to  write  ;  our  object  was  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  greater  facilities  for  writing,  and 
inducements  to  write,  in  the  country,  than  in  the 
city,  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  with  the  hope  of 
••  Btimulatino;   some   of    our  friends    residing    there. 


either  permanently  or  temporarily,  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  task,  and  aff'ord  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend"  a  better,  or  at  least  more  diversified  week- 
ly entertainment,  than,  we  fear,  they  have  lately 
had  presented  to  them. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FOREIGN. — The  Canada's  mails  have  arrived,  but  bring 
no  news  of  special  interest  bejoud  what  was  contained 
in  the  despatches  from  Cape  Race.  The  scheme  for 
raising  the  £220,000  for  completing  the  Leviathan 
steamer,  has  failed,  and  the  company,  it  is  said,  will  call 
upon  the  government  to  aid  them  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  a  national  work;  the  name  of  the  vessel  has  been 
altered  to,  and  registered  as,  the  Great  Eastern. — The  river 
Thames  is  in  a  most  filthy  and  uffensive  condition,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  of  its  being  the  outlet  of  all  the  sewers  of 


London,  and  having  a  very  sluggish  tide ;  the  new 
houses  of  Parliament  and  other  buildings  near  its  banks 
are  rendered  almost  untenantable  by  the  effluvia,  arisiug 
from  it. — A  new  line  of  steamers  has  been  started  from 
Galway,  Ireland,  to  New  York. — The  cottage  in  which 
the  poet  Burns  lived,  has  been  converted  into  a  low 
drinking  house. — The  number  of  merchant  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1849,  was  41,400  which 
has  increased  to  89,900  in  1857. — A  fragment  of  iron 
weighing  a  grain,  was  extracted  from  the  eye  of  a  black- 
smith, iu  Brighton,  Eug.,  by  means  of  a  powerful  magnet 
after  all  other  remedies  had  failed. 

FRANCE. — The  heat  has  been  so  oppressive,  and 
drought  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  in  certain  localities 
that  water  has  become  scarce.  At  Versailles,  particularly 
where  the  flow  of  the  Marly  aqueduct  is  interrupted,  it 
commands  nearly  a  franc  a  quart.  A  crocodile,  said 
be  15  to  18  feet  long,  with  a  body  twice  as  thick  as 
man's,  has  been  seen  in  the  river  Seine  at  Paris,  and  at 
other  points  along  its  banks.  He  devoured  a  dog  in  the 
presence  of  his  (the  dog's)  master,  after  having  killed  it 
with  a  blow  of  his  tail. 

PRUSSIA. — Several  newspapers  printed  in theGerman 
language,  and  published  at  N.  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
&c.°  U.'^S.,  have  been  prohibited  at  the  Prussian  fron- 
tiers, and  not  allowed  to  circulate  through  the  kingdom, 
because  they  held  out  inducements  in  glowing  terms  for 
emigrants  to  leave  home  to  settle  in  their  neighbour- 
hoods. 

ITALY.— The  tribunal  of  appeal  at  Naples  has  declared 
the  recently  liberated  steamer  Cagliari,  a  good  and  law- 
ful prize.  Sanguinary  conflicts  were  of  almost  daily  oc- 
currence between  the  French  and  Roman  soldiery. 

UNITED  STATES. — Accounts  from  various  parts  o 
the  Union  agree  in  considering  the  prospects  of  the  pre 
sent  crops  of  grain  and  hay  as  favourable ;  in  Philadel 
phia,  new  hay  is  selling  at  50  cts.  per  100  lbs.,  and  old 
at  80  cts.  per  100,  The  cotton  crop  at  the  south  has 
been  very  much  damaged  by  storms  and  floods  ;  a  letter, 
dated  Vicksburg,  Julv  5th,  estimates  the  loss  already 
produced  by  these  causes  at  from  200,000  to  350,000 
bales.— The  prices  of  beef  cattle  in  the  Eastern  cities 
are  coming  down  weekly  ;  the  best  quality  offered  in  the 
~'  ladelphia  market  last  week  did  not  realize  over  nine 
dollars  per  hundred,  and  very  good  cattle  were  sold  as 
eight. — The  New  Orleans  Crescent  estimates  the 
growing  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana,  (provided  the  weather 
hereafter  proves  favourable,)  at  350,000  hhds.— The  New 
York  Independent  says,  the  trade  in  dry  goods  is  very 
circumscribed.  All  interest  is  fixed  on  the  future.  The 
advices  from  the  interior  continue  to  come  in  more  fa- 
vourably, so  that  expectations  of  a  fair  but  not  extrava- 
gant demand  for  goods  throughout  the  country,  are  in 
some  degree  raised.  The  stock  of  woolens  and  linens 
in  New  \''ork  private  stores  and  warehouses,  is  large. 
Trade  is  generally  anticipated  to  take  a  start  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.— The  wool  trade  of  Washington 
county,  Pa.,  was  very  active  last  week  at  prices  ranging 
from  25  to  40  cts.  per  lb.  One  buyer  purchased  800  lbs, 
in  a  single  day's  ride  among  the  farmers.  The  prices 
this  year  are  from  10  to  15  cts.  lower  than  last. 

Government  Affairs.— The  revenue  of  the  general  go 
vcrnment  from  imports  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  of 
Seventh  month,  amounted  to  forty-six  millions  of  dol 
lars.  A  special  messenger  has  been  despatched  to 
Forsyth,  U.  S.  Minister  in  Mexico,  directing  him  to  close 
the  legation,  and  return  home.  Forsyth  has  long  been 
unsatisfactory  to  the  executive  department,  and  the 
cent  difficulties  with  Mexico  have  furnished  sufBcient 
grounds  for  his  displacement.  Baron  Girolt,  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  to  the  United  States,  has  obtained  permis- 
sion of  absence,  and  will  return  to  Europe  to  bring  out 
his  family  in  the  autumn. 

The  Submarine  Telcr/raph. — By  the  arrival  of  the  Alice 
Munroe  at  Boston,  something  definite  is  at  last  learned 


of  the  fleet.     She  was  boarded  on  the  27th  of  the  Sixth 
onth   by  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  a  lieutenant  from  the 
iagara,  who  informed  her  captain  that  two  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  had  been  made  to  lay  the  cable,  the  last 
40  miles  having  been  paid  out,  when  all  communi- 
cation ceased,  and  the  Niagara  was  returning  again  to 
the  starting  place,  to  make  a  third  essay.     The  weather, 
both    before  and   since  this  interview,  had  been  very 
stormy,  so  that  the  Agamemnon  at  one  time  was  in  im- 
nent  danger  of  foundering.     A  report  had  reached 
England  that  the  experiment  had  been  successful,  and 
the  shares  of  stock  rose  from  £500  to  £800.     By  later 
intelligence,    the  Niagara  has  arrived  at  Queenstown, 
and  reports  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise,  with  the 
loss  in  all  of  500  miles  of  cable. 

The  Frazer  Eioer  Gold  Fever.— Ihe  discovery  of  gold 
dust  on  the  Frazer  river  has  occasioned  an  exodus  of 
miners  and  adventurers  from  the  whole  country  round. 
A  van-guard  of  eight  thousand  men  had  left  California, 
and  the  mint  at  San  Francisco  has  suffered  in  deposits 
of  gold  dust,  to  the  extent  of  §400,000  a  week.  The  uew 
diggings  being  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  they  have  attempted  to 
interpose  their  authority  against  the  inroads  of  the 
miners,  but  in  vain.  From  the  best  authorities  there  are 
already  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand  Americans  in 
their  possessions,  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  num- 
ber will  be  increased  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  in 
the  next  four  months.  Blood  has  already  been  shed  on 
both  sides,  and  the  spirit  of  revenge  is  beginning  tc 
rankle.  At  Bellingham  bay,  the  starting  point  for  ths 
mines,  flour  commanded  from  18  to  20  dollars ;  bacon 
40  cts.  per  lb. ;  eggs,  50  cts.  per  doz. ;  mess  beef  anc 
pork,  35  cts. ;  and  other  articles  in  proportion  ;  and  6 
hundred  miles  further  up  the  river,  (which  is  very  diffi- 
cult of  navigation,)  flour  was  selling  at  one  hundred  dol- 
irs  per  barrel.  Six  dollars  a  day  is  a  common  yield  fo, 
le  miners. 

iVcH.  lo/'iCi^y.-The  Star  of  the  West  has  arrived, bring- 
ig  fourteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and  250  pas- 
sengers. There  have  been  161  fires  in  New  York  withii 
the  last  six  months,  the  total  alleged  loss  from  which  ii 
$464,157. — Interments  hist  week,  553  ;  an  increase  ovc 
the  previous  week  of  111 ;  420  were  children,  of  whon 
cholera  infantum  carried  off  107  ;  under  one  year  of  age 
274.  Violent  deaths,  20. — The  Turkish  Admiral,  recall 
ed  home  by  special  orders  from  the  Sultan,  left  in  th^ 
Arabia  for  Liverpool  on  the  14th. 

Philadelphia. — The  interments  last  week  were  368  ;  ai 
increase  of  76;  262  children,  242  of  which  were  nude 
five  years  of  age;  males,  194;  females,  174. — There  ar 
two  lines  of  passenger  railways  completed,  in  the  street 
of  Philadelphia ;  another  to  be  in  running  order  in  : 
week  or  two,  and  the  ground  is  broken,  and  work  com 
menced  on  two  other  routes.  Besides  these,  there  are  a 
least  two  more  in  prospect. 

Utah. — An  advance  [jarty  from  the  army  has  reache- 
Salt  Lake  City  ;  they  found  the  houses  entirely  desertec 
windows  mostly  removed,  and  doors  securely  lockec 
Everything  had  been  made  ready,  the  Mormons  said,  fo 

if  peace  had  not  been  achieved  before  the  arriil 
val  of  the  troops.  Brigham  Y'oung's  home  was  in  thi 
most  densely  populated  part  of  the  city,  and  occupied  , 
square  containing  ten  acres,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wal 
ten  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  Th' 
Mormons  are  still  encamped  at  Provo,  but  were  expecte  t 
back  in  the  city  soon ;  fifteen  hundred  of  their  numbt 
had  been  left  at  Salt  Lake,  in  order  to  fire  it  if  the  ditt 
culties  had  not  been  peaceably  settled. 

Kansas. — Gen.  Denver  confirms,  in  person,  the  stat( 
ment  recently  made  in  correspondence,  that  he  has  u 
intention  of  resigning  the  governorship  of  Kansas.  .' 
fire  broke  out  at  Leavenworth,  at  midnight,  on  the  14tlj 
originating  in  a  theatre,  which  reduced  thirty  building; 
to  ashes,  involving  a  loss  of  §100,000.  There  was  i, 
fire  organization  or  apparatus  in  the  place. 

MEXICO. — Another  earthquake  has  taken  place  in  til 
valley  of  Mexico,  destrojing  houses  and  property  in  tl 
city  alone,  to  the  amount  of  six  millions  of  dollars.  :| 
many  parts  of  the  city,  wide  cracks  were  made  in  tl 
earth,  and  the  water  pipes  were  broken  up.  A  Ian 
hanging  in  a  saloon,  was  swung  for  a  long  range,  ai 
catching  upon  a  hook  at  the  side  of  the  room,  it's  cha 
described  a  horizontal  line  after  the  shock  had  passe 
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After  the  wonders  of  creation  and  providence 
2re  displayed,  in  producing  and  establishino-  the 
ipendous  system  of  external  nature,  its  Sreat 
uthor  was  pleased,  at  distant  periods,  to  show 
rth  the  visible  effects  of  his  miraculous  power, 
the  sons  of  men;  but  when  the  time 
me  wherein  he  saw  fit  to  recall  the  degenerate 
)rld  from  the  corruptions  it  was  immersed  in, 
public  assumption  and  manifestation  of  his 
?n  just  dominion  amongst  a  people  chosen  for 
at  purpose,  he  raised  up  the  children  of  Israel 

an    exemplar  to  the   rest   of  mankind.      He 
ought  them  out  of  their  Egyptian  bondage  by 

high  hand,  and  through  many  admirable 
okes  of  his  power ;  and  upon  his  institution  of 
!  Blosaic  law,  which  being  the  introduction  of  a 
w  form  of  Theocracy,  unknown  to  the  world,  it 
8  requisite  should  be  attended  by  such  extra- 
linary  marks  of  Divine  authority,  as  might  be 
Sclent  to  authenticate  and  enforce  it,  as  comino- 
himself  He,  therefore,  on  that  great  ocea° 
appeared  to  the  Israelites  in  a  manner  an- 
erable  to  his  Almighty  sovereignty  ;  and  also  to 
-  nature  and  solemnity  of  that  law ;  which,  be- 
;  a  ministration  of  condemnation,  was  ushered  in 
the  most  dreadful  and  astonishing  tokens  of 
ror;  with  thunderings  and  lightnings, blackness, 
•kness,  and  tempest;  the  mountain  flaming  with 
I,  the  alarming  sound  of  the  trumpet  waxing 
der  and  louder,  and  the  voice  of  words  so  ter  ' 

that  not  only  the  people,  but  the  whole  mou_ 
1  quaked  exceedingly.     This  being  an  obvious, 
i  most  solemn  act  of  the  supreme  Legislator 
erse,  no  less  authority  than  his  own 


the 

Id  either  abolish,  or  alter  it";  and  when  the 
iod  arrived,  wherein  he  saw  fit  to  set  aside,  and 
ersede  this  law  of  outward  and  carnal  ordin- 
ies,  by  bringing  forward  into  full  view,  and  sole 
igation,  the  substance  pointed  to  by  it,  his  spi- 
lal  and  more  excellent  covenant ;  it  was  neces- 
y  that  it  should  appear  to  be  done,  by  clear 
lonstrations  of  the  same  sovereign  authority,  in 
Dublic  a  manner,  and  at  the  most  proper  season 
it.  Accordingly,  the  gracious  dispensation  of 
go.spel  was  introduced  by  evidences  of  Divine 
iority  equally  extraordinary,  and  equally  suited 
.3  placid  and  salutary  nature. 


Besides  the  numerous  predictions  of  prophets 
concerning  the  Messiah,  the  advent  of  his  forerun- 
ner the  Baptist,  and  the  miraculous  conception  of 
our  Saviour  by  the  blessed  virgin,  witness  the  many 
wonderful  works  he  performed,  the  unaccountable 
darkness,  and  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple 
throughout  from  top  to  bottom,  upon  his  giving  up 
the  ghost ;  denoting  the  separation,  conclusion,  and 
passing  away  of  ail  sign  and  ceremony,  and  the 
disclosure  of  the  substance  iu  spirit  and  truth  ;  his 
astonishing  resurrection,  and  that  of  the  bodies  of 
buried  saints  which  arose  and  went  into  the  city ; 
and  his  visible  ascension,  attended  with  the  glorious 
ministration  of  angels.  After  all  this,  at  the  time 
of  the  Jewish  feast  of  Pentecost,  annually  observed 
in  memorial  of  the  giving  forth  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai,  the  apostles  and  disciples,  male  and  female, 
being  assembled  together  according  to  the  Lord's 
command,  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  a  two-fold  demon- 
stration of  its  advent,  as  the  administrative  power 
of  the  christian  dispensation,  then  to  commence 
without  any  mixture  of  a  legal  or  shadowy  nature 
first,  by  the  appearance  of  cloven  tongues,  as  of 
fire,  which  sate  upon  each  of  them.  Second,  by 
filling  their  hearts  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  (Acts  ii,) 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues,  or  in  other  languages  besides  their 
own,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  Endued 
with  heavenly  wisddm  and  power,  and  inflamed 
with  Divine  love  and  fervour,  they  were  now 
qualified  to  put  in  practice  the  commission  before 
given,  in  a  verbal  manner,  by  the  great  Lord 
and  lawgiver.  To  divers  of  them  were  like- 
wise added,  the  miraculous  powers  of  healing  all 
manner  of  diseases  ;  the  dumb  were  made  to  speak, 
the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  blind  to  see ; 
demoniacs  were  dispossessed,  and  the  dead  were 
raised  and  restored  to  life. 

But  these  extraordinary  powers  were  neither 
conferred  upon  all,  nor  confined  to  the  apostles 
only ;  yet  a  measure  of  the  same  spirit  was  com- 
municated to  every  one  of  them,  women,  as  well  as 
men  ;  otherwise  Peter's  application  of  the  prophecy 
of  Joel  had  not  been  true.  They  were  all  filled 
with_  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  differently  gifted  and 
qualified  by  it,  for  different  services,  according  to 
the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  great  Dispenser.  "  To 
one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom  ;  to 
another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  spirit 
to  another  faith  by  the  same  spirit;  to  another  the 
gift  of  healing  by  the  same  spirit ;  to  another  the 
working  of  miracles  by  the  same  spirit;  to  another 
prophecy ;  to  another  discerning  of  spirits  ;  to  an- 
other divers  kinds  of  tongues  ;  to  another  the  in- 
terpretation of  tongues.  But  all  these  worketh  that 
one  and  the  selfsame  spirit,  dividing  to  every  man 
.severally  as  he  will."  (1  Cor.  xii.  8,  &c.) 

Hence  it  appears,  that  what  are  commonly  called 
miracles,  are  not  necessary  or  essential  to  Divine 
inspiration,  but  only  adjunctive  operations  of  the 
Spirit  thereto,  which  have  been  occasionally  super- 
added ;  and  therefore  may  either  totally  cease, 
when  the  occasions  for  which  they  were  added  are 
over,  or  continue  to  be  used  as  it  shall  appear  re- 
quisite  to   Divine   wisdom.     When    therefore    the 


extraordinary  powers  were  afforded  was  answered, 
they  were  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  church  ; 
which  was  left,  iu  the  general,  upon  its  proper  and 
permanent  bottom,  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  No  necessity  therefore  can  be  pleaded 
for  the  constant  continuance  of  njiraculous  powers, 
or  such  a  spirit  of  prophecy  as  signifies  a  peculiar 
gift  of  foretelling  future  events  ;  but  only  of  those 
supernatural  influences,  which  are  requisite  to  en- 
lighten, quicken,  regenerate,  sanctify,  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit  in  man,  enable  him  to  fill  up 
his  duty,  and  finally  prepare  him  for  a  celestial 
mansion.  These  arc  indispensably  necessary  to  be 
continued.  They  are  of  moral  consideration,  and 
immediately  influential  to  the  preparation  and  sal- 
vation of  every  man,  which  miracle  and  prediction 
are  not. 

Notwithstanding  manifest  appearances  of  extra- 
ordinary power  were  added,  both  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  law,  and  that  of  the  gospel,  they  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  parts  of  either,  but  as  sanctions 
requisite  to  their  institution;  so  I  believe,  some 
Divine  exertions  of  a  miraculous  nature  have  been 
evidenced,  at  times,  under  both  administrations,  as 
well  as  before  them  ;  cither  for  the  convincement 
of  doubtfiil  persons,  or  to  give  additional  weight 
and  authority  to  the  ministry  of  some  inspired  ser- 
vants of  God,  amongst  those  present  with  them,  or 
to  encourage  and  confirm  them  in  their  service. 
Though  I  doubt  not  but  this  hath  sometimes  been 
the  case  since  the  first  century,  and  may  remain  to 
be  so  to  the  end  of  time,  for  neither  the  power  nor 
goodness  of  the  Almighty  is  shortened ;  yet  I  am 
also  of  opinion,  that  miraculous  appearances  have 
been  less  public,  and  more  sparingly  afforded  since 
the  first  century  than  before  it ;  which  may  be  in 
part  owing  to  the  declension  of  the  professing 
churches.  I  also  believe,  according  to  the,  pro- 
phetic declarations  of  the  apostles,  that  under  the 
declined  and  darkened  state  of  both  teachers  and 
hearers,  many  strange  signs,  and  lying  wonders 
have  been,  and  still  may  be  suffered  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  credulity  of  a  disobedient  people,  by  false 
pretenders,  for  the  support  of  a  corrupt  interest, 
and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  conductors.  Un- 
doubtedly, those  mysterious  delusions  have  been 
abundantly  more  numerous  for  many  centuries  past, 
than  the  exertions  of  Divine  power  in  an  extraor- 
dinary way. 

The  continuation  of  exterior  miracles  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  ministration  of  the  gospel ;  for  was  it  so, 
Christianity  could  not  subsist  without  them.  Yet, 
though  they  are  not  of  absolute  necessity  thereunto, 
they  may  be  occasionally  used,  or  not,  as  the  so- 
vereign ^\'isdom  sees  meet.  But  that  they  are  still 
constantly,  or  periodically  continued  in  any  parti- 
cular church,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  its  being  the 
ly  true  church  of  Christ,  above  all  others,  I  find 
no  warrant  to  believe.  Pretensions  of  this  kind, 
naturally  put  thinking  minds  upon  looking  for  a 
superior  excellency  in  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  such  a  church  ;  aud  when  they  find  it  abound  in 
superstition  and  pomp,  coercive  imposition,  proud 
hierarchy,  craft,  lucre,  and  idolatry,  even  border- 
ing upon  polytheism  ;  for  what  else  is  the  ado 


gospel  was  so  far  spread   and  established  iu  the  tio°n  of  saints"  and  sinners  under  that"  title,  by"at- 
parts  then  intended,  that  the  end  for  which  those  |tributing  a  kind  of  omnipresence  and  influence  in 
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the  court  of  heaven  to  them?  When  they  find 
these,  and  other  monstrous  absurdities  in  the  esta- 
blished doctrines  of  such  a  church,  instead  of  the 
simplicity,  purity,  humility,  love,  and  life  of  the 
gospel;  what  can  they  conclude  of  those  preten- 
sions, but  that  they  are  the  deceitful  juggles  of  im- 
posture, and  the  legends  of  folly?  'ihe  verv  ends 
most  of  them  are  calculated  to  answer,  sufficiently 
evidence  their  falsehood,  and  show,  whatever  they 
are,  that  they  are  not  Divine. 

It  doth  not  appear,  that  in  the  primitive  age  of 
Christianity,  those  who  were  sometimes  attended 
with  miraculous  powers,  were  always  so  accom- 
panied in  their  ministry ;  nor  that  all  inspired  mi- 
nisters were  ever  enabled  to  work  miracles  in  the 
sight  of  the  people.  Seeing  therefore  it  is  evident, 
that  these  extraordinary  powers  are  not  essential 
to  an  inspired  ministry,  they  are  not  the  necessary 
proofs  of  it ;  nor  the  want  of  them  an  argument 
that  a  minister  is  not  inspired.  But  though  these 
are  not  essential  to  Christianity,  immediate  inspira- 
tion is  constitutionally  so.  The  excellency  of  the 
gospel  dispensation  is,  that  it  is  not  a  mixture  of 
sign  and  substance,  as  that  of  the  Jews  was,  nor  a 
temporary,  but  a  standing  ministration  of  the 
spirit. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  "  Tbe  Leisure  Uour." 

The  Ourland  Eoate  to  Inilia. 

STARTING  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON. 

India  I  at  this  present  time  what  dread  interest 
hovers  over  that  distant  land  !  In  every  circle  it 
is  the  all-absorbing  topic.  The  merchant  is  trem- 
bling for  our  commerce  ;  the  soldier  for  the  pres- 
tige of  our  arms;  the  patriot  for  the  honour  of 
our  country ;  the  philanthropist  for  the  interests  of 
humanity ;  the  Christian  for  the  ark  of  God.  Our 
prayer  is,  "  God  defend  the  right,"  and  make  these 
sad  calamities,  by  his  over-ruling  providence,  the 
means  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  teem- 
ing millions  of  that  vast  continent. 

The  following  sketches,  by  one  who  has  more 
than  once  visited  India,  may  enable  us  to  accom- 
pany those  on  their  way  there,  without  the  dcs- 
agrimens  inseparable,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  from  foreign  travel. 

We  live  in  stirring  times.  All  is  now  bustle, 
motion,  progress,  change.  In  days  of  yore  our 
worthy  sires,  in  this  sea-girt  isle,  seldom  travelled 
far  from  home.  Leisurely  they  attended  to  busi- 
ness ;  occasionally  they  glanced  at  the  occurrences 
of  the  day  in  their  tiny  hebdomadal  broad-sheet; 
now  and  then  they  visited  the  nearest  town,  or,  on 
some  urgent  necessity,  one  or  other  of  our  metro- 
politan cities  ;  but  the  man  who  had  crossed  the 
Tweed,  or  braved  the  perils  of  the  Irish  Channel, 
was  somewhat  of  a  prodigy ;  and  he  who  had  seen 
Paris,  or  Rome,  or  Alexandria,  was  almost  as 
great  a  wonder  as  the  pyramids  themselves. 

Not  so  now.  Steam  has  changed  all  that.  These 
are  the  days  of  rapid,  easy,  economical  transit. 
Oceans  arc  now  bridged,  and  distance  is  well  nigh 
destroyed,  by  the  wonder-working  achievements  of 
human  intellect  and  skill.  The  "grand  tour"  is 
no  longer  an  aristocratic  luxury.  The  far  East 
has  become  so  accessible  that  a  "  winter  in  India" 
bids  fair  to  become  as  fashionable  as  a  summer's 
sojourn  at  Baden-Baden.  "  To  double  the  Cape," 
once  so  formidable  to  our  ancestors,  is  now  no  rare 
exploit;  and  the  overland  route  to  Bombay  or 
Bengal  is  traversed  by  hundreds  every  year, 
think  of  it  as  lightly  as  a  London  pilot  docs  of  a 
trip  to  the  Nore. 

My  starting-point  from  London  was  the  Water 
loo  Station.  Here  all  is  activity.  By  this  train 
passengers   are  setting  ofi"  for  India,  and  China 


and  all  intermediate  parts;  and,  looking  at  the 
'uggage  on  the  platform,  we  find  as  heterogeneous 
I  mixture  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Here  is  a 
parcel  for  Wimbledon,  lying  on  a  box  for  Hong 
Kong.  Thisisfor  Malta;  that  for  Bombay.  Here 
is  a  portmanteau  for  Andover ;  there  is  one  for 
Madras.  Gosport  and  Gibraltar,  Southampton 
Singapore,  Clarcmont  and  Calcutta,  are  all 
lying  huddled  together.  The  passengers  are  as 
diversified  as  their  imi'cdiinenta  ;  some  all  hurry 
and  excitement,  others  collected  and  staid.  At 
■ength  the  bell  rings ;  friends  hastily  separate  ;  we 
ravellers  are  seated  ;  the  fire-horse  snorts  and 
paws  to  be  gone  ;  off  we  start;  and  soon  the  great 
city  is  left  I'ar  behind. 

On  reaching  Southampton,  as  we  were  not  to 
embark  till  next  day,  and  the  evening  was  pecu- 
liarly inviting,  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  visit 
Nctley  Abbey  by  moonlight.     The  ride  by  South- 

pton    Water    was    enchanting.      Every    object 

med  magnified  and  beautified,  as  seen  through 
the  silvery  obscurity  of  that  lovely  night.  We 
wandered  among  the  stately  ruins — paced  the  clois- 
ters— ransacked  the  cells,  the  chapels,  and  the 
cemetery — climbed  the  mouldering  walls — caught 
glimpses,  now  of  the  moon,  now  of  the  water, 
through  the  ivy-clad  arches,  the  rich  tracery  of 
gothic  windows,  and  the  waving  branches  of  noble 
old  elms— gazed  on  the  deep  shadows,  and  the 
flickering  play  of  the  moon-beams,  every  object 
softened  by  the  pale  light,  till  all  seemed  like  a 
fairy  scene.  We  roamed  and  ruminated  amid 
these  relies  of  by-gone  days — thought  of  the  monks 
who  had  there  sung  and  sinned,  while  acting  their 
strange  part  in  the  drama  of  human  life — and  re- 
joiced that  we  could  not  say,  "  The  former  days 
were  better  than  these."  \^e  returned  to  our 
hotel,  with  pleasing  reminiscences  to  cherish  of  our 
last  night  in  Old  England. 

Formerly  the  route  to  India  by  the  Bed  Sea  was 
beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  To  Alexandria 
you  could  proceed  only  in  small  saihng  vessels, 
subject  to  serious  delays  and  discomforts.  From 
thence  to  Suez  you  had  to  travel  on  donkeys  or 
camels,  braving  the  privations  and  perils  of  the 
desert  as  you  best  could.  You  were  entirely  de- 
pendent on  chance  for  a  passage  down  the  Red 
Sea,  and  onward  to  India.  Few,  except  the  most 
daring  spirits,  durst  in  those  days  venture  on  such 
an  undertaking.  Many  praiseworthy  efforts  were 
made,  especially  by  Lieutenant  Waghorn,  to  make 
this  ancient  high-road  to  the  East  safe  and  expedi- 
tious; but  little  was  effected  till  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  took  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  At  first  their  prospects  were  anything 
but  bright.  This  company  has  now  a  navy  of 
about  fifty  ocean  steamers,  among  which  is  the 
"  Himalaya,"  the  wonder  of  naval  architecture, 
3550  tons  burden,  with  engines  of  700  horse- 
power. The  number  of  persons  employed,  afloat 
and  ashore,  is  about  4000 ;  the  salaries  paid 
amount  to  considerably  more  than  £100,000  per 
annum.  The  yearly  consumption  of  coal  is  about 
200,000  tons,  and  must  cost  more  than  £100,000 
sterling.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed 
every  year  is  upwards  of  30,000.  The  number  of 
miles  which  their  steamers  travel  during  the  year, 
is  nearly  twenty-five  times  the  circumference  of  the 
globe,  averaging  more  than  2000  miles  each  day. 
And  the  mails  to  and  from  India,  China,  and  other 
ports,  carried  in  these  vessels,  amount  to  between 
three  and  four  hundred  boxes,  and  weigh  each 
voyage  from  five  to  six  tons.  During  the  war  with 
Russia,  the  best  of  their  steamers  were  constantly 
engaged  as  transports  by  the  government;  yet, 
such  are  the  resources  and  energy  of  this  company, 
that  the  communication  with  India,  China,  and 


Australia,  was  kept  up  constantly  with  amazin, 
punctuahty.  A  princely  revenue  does  this  com 
pany  draw  from  this  vast  enterprise ;  still,  the  put 
lie  reaps  the  advantage.  India  is  brought  neare 
to  England  by  three  months'  travel ;  commerce  i 
increased  ;  good  government  in  our  eastern  depei 
dencies  is  promoted  ;  and  now  a  visit  to  India,  b 
a  route  replete  with  interest  at  every  stage,  may  b 
performed  with  an  economy  and  comfort  almost  ii 
credible. 

The  "  Ripon"  was  the  noble  vessel  waiting 
convey  us  to  the  East.     At  high  tide  she  left  th 
harbour,  and  was  riding  majestically  in  Southamj 
ton  Water,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  mai 
I  was  early  on  board  ;  found  my  cabin  roomy,  air 
and    retired ;    and    busied    myself  putting    all 
rights  in  my  new  floating  domicile,  in  which  I  w 
to  sojourn  while  going  "  down  into  Egypt."     Tl 
hour  for  our  departure   arrived.     Passengers  an 
their  friends  kept  crowding   on  board.     A  sma 
steamer  brought   out  the  overland  mail — pil 
square  boxes,  of  various  distinctive  colours — whit 
black,  red,  buff,  blue — marked  for  all  our  eastei 
dependencies,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  ports 
which  our  steamer  calls.     Methinks  I  see  the  lie 
tenant  of  the  royal  navy — old  enough,  poor  felloi 
to  be  an   admiral — standing   at  the   gangway, 
full  dress,  cocked  hat  and  sword,  like  a  comm 
dore — which  title,  by  the  by,  was  usually  awardt 
him  on  the  voyage,  and  which  he  seemed  to  thii 
his  position   and   services   amply  merited — takii 
charge  of  her  Majesty's   mail,  with  as  much  ii 
portance  as  if  it  had  been  her  most  gracious  M 
jesty  herself.     "  Hong  Kong !"  cries   a  sailor  < 
board   of  the  little  steamer ;    "  Here !"  responi 
another  on  board  our  ship  ;  and  the  former  pitch 
a  square  box  to  the  latter,  and   our  commodo 
bows,  and  marks  his  book,     "  Gibraltar!"  is  shor 
ed,  and  the  same  process  takes  place.     "  Malta 
"  Aden  !"  "  Colombo  !"  "  Canton  !"  and  so  on,  t 
the  last  box  was  safe  in  his  charge.     How  varl 
and  valuable  the  contents  of  these  boxes  !     Hap]  j 
was  I  to  receive  by  this  mail  my  last  despatcL  ,, 
from  loved  ones  at  home !     And  I  had  just  tii  |, 
to  scribble  another  hearty  "  adieu,"  when  the  sigr  ,( 
for  parting  was  given.     For  the  last  time,  the  b'  ^ 
rings — separation  is  eifected — the  little  tender  h  jj 
all   on  her  deck  who  return  to  port — all  on  o- , 
deck  are  bound  for  afar.     Jolly  tars  heave  up  o  j, 
anchor ;  round  goes  our  noble  vessel,  and  sets  bl ' 
bow  to  the  deep.     The  mail  steamer  hovers  ne  » 
us  till  we  get  fairly  under  weigh  ;  then,  amid  wa  , 
ing  handkerchiefs,  and  parting  salaams,  and  sta  t 
ing  tears,  and  rising  prayers,  on  went  the  stea  , 
and   off  went  our  leviathan.     The  breeze  caug ,.; 
the  parting  petition — "  God  bless  loved  relati^  m 
and  friends,  and  send  the  good  ship  '  Ripon'  go  jj. 
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showery — a  smile  and  a  tear  ;  in  unison  somewhat 
with  the  feelings  of  most  who  were  coramencinj^ 
'ong  and  so  interesting  a  voyage.  We  soon  passed 
lihe  Isle  of  AVight,  its  charming  scenery  all  the 
nore  beautiful  as  we  left  it  so  rapidly  behind.  We 
lad  an  excellent  view  of  the  Needles,  those  singu- 
ar  rocks,  so  singularly  named,  standing  erect 
imoug  the  billows  as  the  body-guard  of  this  the 
juecn  of  all  England's  lovely  isles,  of  which  they 
it  one  time  no  doubt  formed  a  part.  The  shades 
f  evening,  ere  long,  gathered  around  us  ;  we  re- 
ired  to  rest,  for  the  first  time,  in  our  snug  sleepint 
icrths,  and  bade  farewell  to  our  native 

(To  be  continiiedj 


Fur  "TlicFricud." 

Ilypocrisy. 
I  care  not  at  all,"  says  Luther,  "  for  an  open 
nemy  of  the  church,  with  their  power  and  perse- 
utions ;  I  regard  them  not,  for  by  them  the  true 
hurch  cannot  receive  hurt,  nor  can  they  hinder 
od's  Word  ;  nay,  the  church  through  their  raging 
nd  persecution  rather  increases.  But  it  is  the 
mvard  evil  of  false  hrctkrai  that  will  do  mischief 
)  the  church.  Judas  betrayed  Christ;  the  false 
postles  confused  and  falsified  the  gospel.  Such 
re  the  real  [persons  or  instruments]  through  whom 
le  devil  [works]  and  spoils  the  church.  Mere 
ypocrite,  as  wc  commonly  accept  it,  is  too  mild 

m  for  du  false  brother. 

"  The  greatest  and  fiercest  strife  that  Christians 
ave,  is  with  false  brethren.  If  a  false  brother 
ould  openly  say: — 'I  am  a  Pilate,  a  Herod,  an 
nnas,'  that  is,  if  he  would  put  off  the  name  of  a 
ilieving  Christian,  and  profess  himself  an  open 
lemy  to  Christ,  then  we  would  patiently  endure 
1  the  evil  he  could  work  upon  us.  But  that  such 
lould  bear  the  name  of  Christians  we  cannot  en- 
There  are  among  Protestants  many  false  bre- 
ren  and  unchristian-like  oficnaers.  False  Chris- 
ms that  boast  of  the  gospel,  and  yet  bring  no 
)od  fruits,  are  like  clouds  without  rain.  Many 
aristians  affect  great  sanctity  and  holiness,  but 
ey  have  neither  faith  nor  love  towards  God,  nor 
ve  towards  their  neighbour,  and  therefore  bring 
it  forth  the  fruits  of  faith  which  '  works  by  love, 

the  purifying  of  the  heart'  from  all  its  evil  pas- 
3ns  and  prejudices,  making  room  for  the  entrance 

Divine  love,  which  is  pure  and  unbounded  by 
ly  outward  consideration  of  interest,  favour,  sect, 

nation,  even  like  its  holy  Author. 

"  (3fi'ences  by  Christians  are  far  more  aboraina- 
I  than  those  by  heathen.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
ys  : — 'The  punishment  of  the  daughter  of  my 
ople  is  greater  than  the  punishment  of  the  sin  of 
idom,'  &c.  And  Ezckiel : — 'Thou  hast  justi- 
d  Sodom  with  thine  abominations.'  And  Christ, 
t  will  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  at  the  day  of 
Igment,  than  for  thee.'  Paul  says:  'Also  ol 
r  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse 
ings,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.'  " 
Do  we  not  see  that  these  things  are  true ;  that 

is  more  perplexing  and  grievous  contending 
ainst  those  errors  whieh  appear  under  the  cover 
sound  profession,  than  against  those  which  are 
thout  any  concealment  or  denial  1  Thus  it  is 
lere  there  is  the  entertainment  of  false  views  un- 
r  the  profession  of  a  sound  faith ;  the  exercise 

an  unsanctifled  zeal  under  the  profession  of  the 
irit  of  Christ;  the  indulgence  in  the  spirit  of 
•or,  under  the  profession  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
Iding  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  and  thus  re- 
caching  a  good  profession. 

Do  we  not  see  that  the  falsifying  of  a  good  pro- 
sion  is  more  largely  fraught  with  evil  than  the 

respondent  views  and  actions  of  a  bad  profes- 


sion with  the  profession  itself?  To  those  holding 
a  good  profession  we  are  inclined  to  look  for  good 
fruits,  and  it  is  a  grievous  and  reproachful  thins, 
if,  instead  of  these,  we  find  nothing  but  the  briers 
and  thorns  of  an  unregenerated  and  corrupt  na- 
ture— pride,  covetousness,  envy,  jealousy,  wrath 
and  malice,  instead  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
whieh  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suifering,  meekness 
and  temperance,  against  which  there  is  no  law.  It 
is  to  the  imllvidual  return  to  faithfulness  to  the 
Divine  witness  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  a  reformation  which  shall  rid  us  of 
the  bane  of  self- righteousness  and  hypocrisy  in  the 
church,  which  are  the  occasion  of  so  much  sorrow 
and  concern  to  the  upright  in  heart. 


^'al• 


From  tlic  Alta  Califoi-nia  (of 

of  Lieut.  Beale's  Wagon  Road  Expedition, 
from  Fort  Dcfiaucc  to  tlie  Colorado  River. 
We  present  our  readers  with  an  outline  narra- 
tive of  Lieut.  Beale's  exploration  of  the  Southern 
wagon  route,  taken  from  the  note  book  of  J.  II. 
Porter,  attached  to  the  scientific  corps  of  the  expe- 
ition.  Lieut.  Beale  arrived  here  from  Los  An- 
geles. The  object  of  the  expedition,  (which  is  just 
completed,)  as  specified  in  the  written  instructions 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  to  proceed  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  Indianola,  Texas,  where  the  camels 
had  been  lauded  from  the  storeship  Supply,  Lieut. 
David  Porter,  and  from  thence  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Defiance,  in  New  Mexico,  near  Santa  Fe,  and  from 
that  place  to  conimenoe  the  survey  of  the  wagon 
road  through  to  Colorado  river,  near  the  supposed 
mouth  of  the  Mojave. 

Lieut.  E.  F.  Beale  and  his  party  arrived  at  San 
Antonio  on  the  16th  of  June,  1857.  From  San 
Antonio  they  proceeded  to  Camp  Verde,  on  the 
Verde  river,  where  the  camels  had  been  conveyed 
to  await  his  requisition  and  that  of  Capt.  Pope,  of 
the  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers,  who  had  been 
deputed  by  government  to  construct  artesian  wells 
upon  the  Pecas,  in  Texas.  He  selected  twenty 
three  out  of  the  ninety  camels  at  that  place  and 
three  dromedaries.  Together  with  the  animal 
were  two  Greeks,  a  Turk  and  two  Arabs,  who  left 
him  at  San  Antonio,  being  desirous  of  returnino- 
home. 

THE   START. 

The  party  left  San  Antonio  on  the  25th  of  June  ; 
the  camels  packed  with  a  large  portion  of  the  grain 
for  ten  teams  of  mules.  The  toulus,  or  regular 
pack  camels,  of  which  there  were  seven,  are  capa 
ble  of  carrying  a  load  of  one  thousand  pounds 
They  passed  over  the  old  wagon  road,  extendinj^ 
some  seven  hundred  miles  between  San  Antonio 
and  El  Paso,  and  reached  Alberquerque  on  the 
10th  of  August. 

THE    ROUTE   THROUGH   NEW    MEXICO. 

Leaving  some  of  the  wagons  which  had  become 
unnecessary  to  transport  the  baggage,  the  expedi- 
tion crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  turned  towards 
the  Colorado.  They  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the 
ittle  Puerto,  and  proceeded  on  the  road  lying 
vithin  sight  of  the  river,  and  among  the  mountain 
purs  extending  through  New  Mexico.  They  passed 
through  the  pueblo  of  Laguna,  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  population  of  Indians  and  New  Mexican.'. 
They  were  now  travelling  upon  Coronado's  route 
— who,  in  1530,  past  through  this  country,  the  first 
plorer  of  New  Mexico.  Continuing  upon  the 
road,  to  the  new  town  of  Zuni,  situated  about  eight 
miles  from  the  aboriginal  ruins  of  that  name,  they 
passed  the  Ilio  Frio,  running  through  a  remarkable 
volcanic  basin,  of  ancient  formation.  They  waited, 
upon  the  Piscado,  the  arrival  of  Col.  Loring,  who 


While  the  expedition  was  proceeding  to  Zuni,  Lieut. 
Beale,  in  c(.mpany  with  Col.  Loring,  made  a  detour 
towards  the  northward,  in  the  Navajo  country,  to 
Fort  Defiance,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  to  pro- 
cure an  escort  of  United  States  troops,  for  which 
he  had  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War. 

THE    INSCRII'TION   ROCK. 

Passing  over  this  country,  which  Porter  consi- 
ders the  most  beautiful  he  ever  traversed,  and 
covered  with  almost  interminable  forests  of  noble 
and  lofty  pine  trees,  they  arrived,  on  the  a4th  of 
August,  at  El  Moro,  or  the  lascription  Bock.  This 
remarkable  natural  formation  merits  a  particular 
description.  Emerging  from  the  forest  which  skirts 
the  bases  of  the  backbone  of  the  Western  Continent, 
without  any  previous  indication  of  its  existence, 
and  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  exclusively  volcanic 
country,  a  smooth  wall  of  white  sandstone  rises 
from  the  grassy  plain  which  spreads  away  from  its 
base,  to  an  altitude  of  1000  feet. 

At  its  south-eastern  base  is  the  spring  known  as 
El  Moro.  It  is  wedge-shaped,  and  its  summit  is 
crowned  by  an  ancient  aboriginal  fortress,  evidently 
the  work  of  the  same  artisans,  whose  tumuli  are 
visible  from  Peru  to  Wisconsin.  Sloping  from  the 
south-west  is  an  artificial  plateau,  leading  to  the 
western  entrance  of  the  mountain,  which  forms  a 
natural  corral,  capable  of  holding  at  least  five  thou- 
and  head  of  animals,  and  entirely  impregnable 
except  by  a  very  narrow  passage,  easily  defended 
and  partially  fortified.  In  this  corral  grow  the 
loftiest  pine  trees,  whose  heads  are  far  below  the 
crest  of  the  rock  which  towers  above  them.  The 
party  from  this  point  proceeded  to  within  twelve 
-"les  of  Zuni,  where  they  encamped,  and  awaited 
Beale's  arrival  from  Fort  Defiance. 

THE  ROUTE  FROM  EL  MORO. 

He  arrived  on  the  28th,  with  his  escort,  and  af- 
ter treating  with  the  Indians  for  corn,  they  started 
upon  Whipple's  trail,  and  encamped  upon  a  plain 
covered  with  splendid  gramma  grass.  The  expe- 
dition from  this  camping  place,  passed  over  a  com- 
paratively level  country,  well  watered,  and  abound- 
ing in  fine  grass.  Ranges  of  mountains,  of  vol- 
canic origin,  were  visible  in  all  directions,  some  of 
them  capped  with  snow.  This  mountainous  fea- 
ture is  the  prevailing  topography  between  Zuni  and 
the  Colorado.  They  came  ii;  sight  of  the  Colorado 
Chiquiro  on  the  4th  of  September;  on  the  6th,  they 
crossed  it  without  diiEculty.  The  river  is  a  wind- 
ing, narrow  and  nmddy  stream.  At  the  ford  there 
were  only  four  feet  of  water.  The  camels  from  the 
first  made  the  marches  without  fatigue  or  flagging. 
They  continued  their  course  on  the  parallel  of  35 
degrees,  finding  excellent  water  at  convenient  in- 
tervals, and  the  most  luxuriant  blue  gramma 
grass. 

AN   UNEXPLORED   COUNTRY. 

The  course  now  lay  through  an  unexplored  re- 
gion, presenting  the  wave  line,  intersected  by  ranges 
of  irregular  serrated  volcanic  mountains.     They 
encamped  upon  a  reservoir  of  pure  water,  disco- 
vered by  the  guide,  Sevcdra;  to  which  Lieut.  Beale 
gave  the  name  of  King's  Creek.  The  trail  of  1853, 
de  by  Lieut.  Whipple,  being  obliterated  by  time, 
1  also  that  of  Aubrey,  Lieut.  Beale  selecled  a 
,d  for  himself,  and   thus  from  the  point  above- 
mentioned,  the  travellers,  until  reaching  the  Co- 
lorado, were  passing  over  a  terra  incognita.     Ex- 
peditions from  the  camping  place  were  despatched 
by  Lieut.  Beale,  in  various  directions,  to  examine 
the  face  of  the  country. 

Aubrey's  canon. 
In  one  of  these,  led  by  Lieut.  Beale  himself,  they 
discovered  what  was  believed  to  be  the  celebrated 


was  returning  with  his  commapd,  from  the  Gila.  I  canon  of  Aubrey,  described  by  him  in  his  notes. 
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An  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  stupendous  depth 
of  this  great  chasm,  from  the  fact  that  standing  on 
its  precipitous  brink,  a  musket  ball  discharged,  oc- 
cupied nearly  half  u  minute  in  reaching  the  bot- 
tom at  its  shallowest  point.  This  was  proved  by 
frequent  experiments.  Its  width  was  so  great,  that 
a  musket  ball,  discharged  horizontally,  fell  about  a 
quarter  of  the  way  across.  This  chasm  appears  to 
be  a  vast  sink  in  the  general  level  of  the  country, 
the  result  of  some  ancient  volcanic  convulsion. 
They  descended  to  the  bottom,  and  explored  it  to 
its  mouth.  In  it  they  discovered  the  Indian  trail 
to  the  Mojave  villages. 

EXTKAORDINAUY  NATUKAL  FEATURES. 
Some  peculiar  characteristics  in  the  feature  of 
this  section  of  country  are  worthy  of  remark.  The 
road  extending  over  mesas  resembled  more  a  work 
of  art,  like  the  roads  constructed  by  the  Roman 
o-enerals  and  Napoleon,  than  natural  formations. 
The  palisade  formations,  on  all  hands,  loomed  up 
like  gigantic  fortifications.  Singular  to  say,  the 
volcanic  rock  was  carpeted  with  the  most  luxuriant 
blue  gramma  grass,  affording  food  for  animals  as 
nutritious  as  oats.  Only  a  thin  stratum  of  soil  lay 
between  this  and  the  rock.  Specimens  of  petrifac- 
tions of  the  most  wonderful  description,  presented 
themselves.  And  there,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Xara,  they  found  a  rock,  about 
twenty-five  feet  square,  in  the  heart  of  which  was 
a  large  petrified  tree.  The  fragment  was  detached 
from  the  main  body,  in  which  the  boughs  were  dis- 
tinctly visible.  They  also  found,  in  the  beginning 
of  their  new  route,  inscriptions  on  the  rocks,  evincin] 
the  progression  of  the  writers  from  the  Ideagraphic 
to  the  Phonetic  character.  This  argues  a  very 
high  degree  of  cultivation  among  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  these  regions,  as  do  their  fortifications. 


ARRIVAL  AT  THE  COLORADO  RIVER 

The  guides  having  proved  unworthy  of  trust,  the 
expedition  was  preceded  by  parties  detached  in 
search  of  water,  which  was  invariably  found,  show- 
ing that,  up  to  this  point,  the  route  is  in  every  way 
available  for  emigrant  trains,  it  being  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  double  teams  in  a  single  instance.  No- 
thing of  consequence  occurred,  from  this  point  un- 
til the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  the  Colorado 
river,  which  they  gained  without  difficulty,  camp- 
ing on  its  banks,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  19th  of 
October,  having  ridden  over  the  country  on  either 
side  of  the  route  for  a  considerable  distance. 

SWIMMING    THE   CAMELS. 

At  this  place,  the  camels  themselves  refuted 
some  assertions  which  have  been  confidently  made 
of  them — that  they  are  unable  to  swim.  Father 
Hue,  in  his  work,  describes  his  detention  upon  the 
Yellow  river,  in  China,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  crossing  his  camels,  for,  he  says,  "  the  animal 
cannot  swim."  The  opinion  has  also  been  supported 
by  many  writers. 

On  this  occasion,  Lieut.  Beale,  determining  to 
try  the  experiment,  led  one  of  the  large  toulus  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  had  him  driven  into  thi 
water.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  out  of  hii 
depth,  he  struck  off  without  hesitation  for  the  op- 
posite shore,  swimming  high  and  with  perfect  ease. 
The  rest  of  the  train  were  crossed  in  batches  of  five 
and  six ;  not  one  of  them,  apparently,  had  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  the  passage. 

A  PORTION  OF  THE  GREAT  DESERT. 

Here  the  travellers  found  the  first  sandy  coun- 
try on  their  route.  The  grass  was  poor  and  thin, 
and  water  at  longer  intervals  than  they  had  yet 
found  it.  They  were  enabled,  however,  to  procure 
a  sufficient  supply,  without  any  suffering,  and  con- 
.  tinued  their  course  due  west,  until  they  struck  the 


Mojave  river — a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles — 
that  is  to  where  water  appears  flowing  in  the  bed 
of  the  river.  This  is  a  northern  continuation  of 
the  great  American  Desert  of  New  Mexico,  but 
presents  less  of  the  sterile  and  desolate  features  of 
the  southern  or  main  body  of  the  desert,  and  is  in- 
finitely preferable  to  travel  over. 

ARRIVAL  AT  LOS  ANGELES. 
The  route  now  followed  the  Mojave  on  its  east- 
ern bank  until  the  party  reached  the  Mormon  road, 
which  they  kept,  crossing  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains  at  the  Cajon  Pass,  and  continued  the 
journey  over  the  well  known  road  from  San  Ber- 
nardino to  Los  Angeles,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
20th  of  November. 

TRIUMPHANT    SUCCESS     OF    THE   CAMEL   EXPERI- 
MExNT. 

The  experiment  of  the  camels  and  dromedaries 
has  proved  a  triumphant  success.  In  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  many  United  States  officers,  they 
have  shown  themselves  admirably  adapted  for  tra- 
versing the  wastes  of  Western  America.  In  some 
instances  these  wonderful  animals  went  a  week, 
and  in  one,  ten  days,  without  water — not  because 
it  did  not  exist  on  the  route,  but  from  the  lack  of 
desire  for  it,  and  on  the  tenth  day  the  animal 
drank  with  comparative  indifference.  They  could 
go,  if  required,  over  two  weeks  without  tasting 
water.  Their  food  is  of  the  simplest  and  coarsest 
description;  they  eat,  as  they  progress,  whatever 
grows  on  the  wayside,  bending  their  long  necks, 
and  thrusting  their  heads  alike  into  the  narrowest 
crevices  for  the  cactus,  or  the  stunted  verdure,  or 
cropping  the  leaves  from  the  boughs  of  the  trees, 
without  in  the  least  retarding  their  speed.  Truly 
they  may  be  called  the  ships  of  the  desert,  and, 
when  taken  in  comparison  with  mules,  horses  or 
cattle,  which  require  food  almost  as  regularly 

they  seem  adapted  by  nature  to  the  novel 
task  to  which  our  government  has  now  devoted 
them. 


Selected. 

md  practice, 
them.     Our 


Religion  consists  in  knowledge 
hearing  Christ's  sayings  and  doin^ 
great  duty  then  is,  diligently  to  wait  on  the  mo- 
tions of  his  Spirit  in  our  own  hearts,  and  faith- 
fully to  obey  its  requirings.  It  is  not  the  accumu- 
lation of  even  right  opinions  in  the  head  ;  it  is  not 
a  facility  of  writing  or  speaking  about  them  from 
such  conceptions ;  it  is  not  a  good  capacity  by 
which  we  may  give  a  reasonable  plea  for  our  reli- 
gious sentiments,  and  by  which  we  may  defend 
them  from  the  attacks  of  others,  that  our  growth 
and  stability  in  religion  consists.  We  may  be 
clear  in  the  head,  and  yet  deceived  in  the  heart. 
While  our  eyes  are  roving  about  in  speculation 
upon  these  matters,  an  insidious  adversary  may 
lay  snares  for  our  feet;  and  he  that  thinks  he 
stands,  may  too  late  be  convinced  of  his  weakness 
by  his  fall.  Let  us  therefore  walk  cautiously  and 
circumspectly  as  in  the  day.  Let  us  keep  in  the 
state  of  little  children,  waiting  patiently  to  be  fed 
with  food  convenient  for  us,  not  seeking  to  be  any 
thing  in  form  or  degree,  but  as  the  inward  opera- 
tive principle  of  life  shall  gradually  make  us.  The 
inward  as  well  as  the  outward  creation  is  vast  in 
its  variety.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  be  so  solicitous 
to  model  our  conduct  after  the  example  of  others 
as  desirous  to  be  what  the  Lord  would  have  us  to 
be.  If  we  are  passive  in  His  hand,  he  will  bring 
us  into  our  proper  places  in  his  spiritual  building, 
the  Church.  Let  us  keep  a  watch  over  the  wan- 
derings of  our  imaginations,  as  well  as  a  bridle  to 
our  tongues.  We  are  on  all  sides  surrounded  with 
dangers,  and  we  have  but  the  one  all-sufficient  help. 


which  is  the  grace  of  God.  As  our  spirits  happilj 
keep  in  unity  with  this,  we  shall  be  taught  whei 
and  how  to  be  free,  and  when  to  be  reserved. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Minislers,  Seek  after  the  Same  Thing. 
William  Penn,  in  his  testimony  concerning  Isaai 
Pennington,  says  : — "  He  was  very  urgent  that  al 
those  who  knew  anything  of  the  Heavenly  gift  o 
ministry  unto  others,  would  always  wait  in  thei. 
several  exercises  to  be  endued  with  matter  am 
power  from  on  high,  before  they  opened  thei 
mouths  in  a  testimony  for  the  Lord  ;  and  that 
all  times,  as  well  out  of  meetings  as  in  them,  th 
might  live  so  near  the  Lord,  as  to  feel  the  key  o 
David  opening  the  mysteries  of  the  Heaven! 
Kingdom,  and  by  experiencing  the  depth  of  th 
Heavenly  Travel,  and  the  trials,  deliverances  am 
consolations  of  it,  with  that  dominion  and  victor 
that  in  the  end  by  perseverance  are  obtained,  the 
might  be  as  true  saviours  on  Mount  Zion,  the 
and  Lights  of  the  world,  thoroughly  furnished  t 
every  good  word  and  work,  and  master  builders  ' 
God's  house,  that  a  pure  and  living  stream 
ministry  might  be  continued  and  conveyed  to  tb 
generations  to  come ;  that  they  might  not  onl 
hear,  but  taste  of  what  we  have  known  of  th 
word  and  work  of  life  and  redemption  in  this  oi; 
age."  ____^__ 

A  Juvenile  Schoulmaster. — Dr.  Dalton  must  ce 
tainly  have  surpassed  ordinary  scholars  when  1; 
began  to  teach  at  the  age  of  twelve.     The  schoi 
was  kept  in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  at  Eaglei  \\ 
field,  still  a  school-room.     We  are  not  told  if  b 
succeeded  his  teacher  in  this,  or  where  —  Fletchi 
afterwards  lived.     We  may  picture  to  ourselvi 
the  struggles  of  the  determined  boy,  working  har ; 
at  his  father's  farm  in  the  summer  time,  as  we  ai  I 
informed  he  did,  and  helping  also  to  repair  the  o]  ^_ 
farm-house,  but  working  with  still  more  determin 
tion  in  winter,  which  afforded  him  the  chief  oppo 
tunities  for  study,  and  when  the  boys  from  th- 
rious  farms  congregated  to  the  school,  their  paren 
not  being  able  to  spare  them  from  their  work 
ing  the  busy  season  of  the  year.     We  can  pictu; 
the  indomitable  youth,  as  an  old  pupil  haspicturt'l 
him,  struggling  for  that  authority  needed  to  mail 
tain  order,  but  feeling  that  there  was  no  stru__ 
needed  to  show  the  superiority  of  his  informatio! 
Being  as  old  or  older  than  himself,  they  would  m  (i 
silenced  or  commanded,  and  determined  as  hiii  k 
self,  they  challenged  him   into  the  surroundiijl 
rave-yard  to  fight.     It  is  not  said  whether  he 
epted  the  challenge,  but  he  sometimes  took 
more   dignified  mode  of  locking  up  the  more  iJii 
fractory,  repeating  in  the   school-room  that  th( 
might  learn  their  tasks  while  he  went  to  his  dinm  s 
For  this,  however,  he  was  sometimes  at  least  t!  o 
greatest  sufferer,  as  they  broke  the  windows  in  t  H] 
venge.     Occupied  in  teaching  and  in  the  work; 
the  farm,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  an  aetil  a 
mind,  and  raised  up   a  vigorous  well-knit  fran 
which  underwent  great  exertion  till  an  advanci  ai 
age  with  little  interruption  from  ill  health.     Hi 
we  see  the  self-reliance  which  was  strong  in  h 
through  life ;  at  an  age  when  most  persons  i 
mere  children,  he  sought  to  some  extent  to  rul 
and  when  most  persons  have  scarcely  begun 
learn  soundly,  he  sought  to  teach.     Here,  a] 
we  see  that  peculiarity  of  his  mind  which  did  : 
seek  to  acquire  a  great  mass  of  information  othi  (i 
wise  than  by  investigation,  and  had  more  pleasi  it 
in  making  use  of  what  it  had  attained,  eithen  « 
conveying  it  to  others,  or  as   a  tool  for  seari 
These  united  causes  throw  some  light  on  his  ea^l, 
grasp  at  independence,  as  it  was  not  necessity 
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compelled  Lim  to  work,  nor  the  want  of  the  means 
of  liviug,  which  had  never  failed  him. — Dr.  R. 
A.  Smith's  "  Mc7)ioir  of  John  DaltonP 


LINES. 

■WRITTEN    BY    GEOKQE    DILLWVN. 

Light  and  trivial  are  the  sorrows 
Which  we  have  to  combat  here, 

When  in  prospect  fair  before  us 
Snper-sensual  joys  appear. 

But  how  heavy  weighs  affliction 
On  the  weak  though  willing  njind 

While,  through  night's  intense  confli 
U  no  foot-hold  firm  can  find. 

All  its  patience  seems  to  wear  out ; 

Hours  in  lingering  moments  pass  ; 
Stop,  it  cannot— stop,  it  dare  not; 


AUi 


aguage i 


-Alas  I 


Yet  in  faith  it  hopes  a  crisis. 
This  to  deep  submission  leads; 

Till  at  length  the  light  arises, 
And  the  song  of  joy  succeeds. 

Thus  it  fares  with  the  believer; 

Thus  the  heavenly  warfare  goes; 
Christ  his  strength,  his  way,  and  leader. 

Through  conflict  sore,  to  sweet  repose. 


zo  !  never  man  was  truly  blest, 
But  it  composed,  and  gave  him  such  a  cast, 
i.s/o%  might  mistake  for  want  of  joy  : 
L  cast,  unlike  the  triumph  of  the  proud, 

dest  aspect,  and  a  smile  at  heart. 

Vhat  does  the  man  who  transient  joy  prefers? 
I'hat,  but  prefers  the  bubbles  to  the  stream  ? 

ibove,  Lorenzo  saw  the  man  of  earth, 
!  mortal  man  :  and  wretched  was  the  sight, 
balance  that,  to  comfort  and  exalt, 
fow  see  the  man  immortal :  him  I  mean, 
Vho  lives  as  such  ;  whose  heart,  full  bent  on  heave 
cans  all  that  way.         *  * 

he  world's  dark  shades,  in  contrast  set,  shall  raise 
lis  lustre  more ;  though  bright,  without  a  foil  ; 
•bserve  his  awful  portrait,  and  admire  ; 
or  stop  at  wonder :  imitate  and  live. 

Young. 


For  "Tlie  Fiiend." 

Why  do  you  wear  it?  or  the  Fashionable  Professor 
By  Jas.  E.  Giffen,  A..1I." 

(Continued  from  page  367.) 

The  human  form  was  fashioned  in  the  image  of 
rS  great  Creator.  No  blemish  or  defect  marred 
le  symmetry  of  its  proportions.  God  was  the 
rchitect.  How  great  is  the  contrast  between  the 
eauty  of  nature  and  the  adornings  of  art!  The 
oblest  work  of  the  Deity  is  debased  by  a  proud, 
'tiated  taste.  There  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
Teen  the  simple  requirements  of  social  refinement 
nd  o.stentatious  display.  We  are  not  called  upon 
)  dispense  with  the  proprieties  of  life,  but  with  its 
periluities.  The  welfare  of  communities  demands 
ecorum  in  our  attire,  but  that  is  all.  The  prodi- 
ty  incurred  in  procuring  costly  attire,  is  both 
individual  waste  and  a  public  loss,  while  the 
ime  amount  of  money  judiciously  expended  might 
irry  joy  and  comfort  to  many  an  abode  of  penury 
ad  want.  How  many  professing  christians  do  we 
io  living  in  ease  and  affluence,  who  cast  scarcely 
widow's  mite  into  the  Lord's  treasury,  and  yet 
)end  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  for  jewelry 
id  costly  attire ;  replenishing  their  wardrobes 
rery  season  with  showy  and  expensive  articles, 
(uandering  the  means  which  a  munificent  Crea- 
r  ha.s  entrusted  them  with  ;  and  for  what  ?  For 
ludy  and  costly  apparel — for  trappings  to  adorn 
body  which  will  soon  moulder  into  dust  and 
ihes.  A  writer  on  dress  says,  that  "  women 
lOuld  let  their  good  judgment  be  seen  by  the  fru- 


gality and  simplicity  of  their  clothing."  Modern 
innovations  have  put  a  different  face  upon  the  mat 
ter,  and  seldom  permit  a  good  judgment  to  be  thus 
displayed. 

Who  will  inquire  ten  years  hence  what  robes 
you  were  wearing,  or  what  costly  clothing  you  have 
had  or  put  on  ?  But  ah  !  my  friends,  the  robe  of 
righteousness  and  tlie  garment  of  salvation  may  _ 
demanded  of  you  in  another  world,  long  before 
that  time  expires.  "  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye 
gave  me  no  meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
no  drink— naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not.  Ho  who 
offends  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  the  whole  1; 
We  are  to  lay  up  our  treasure  in  heaven,  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  corrupts.  This  very  night 
we  may  be  called  to  meet  the  Bridegroom,  but 
alas !  if  we  have  not  on  the  wedding  garment,  or 
if  we  should  have  no  oil  in  our  lamps,  what  will  the 
most  costly  or  gaudy  raiment  avail?" 

"Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith;  gird  on  thy 
armor,  soldier  of  the  cross.  Against  the  evil  p 
pensities  of  thy  own  nature  must  thou  fight,  as  well 
as  against  the  allurements  of  the  tempte",  and  none 
of  those  require  luore  constant  resistance  than  pride 
and  self-indulgence.  The  tendency  of  bodily  de- 
corations is  to  nourish  pride  and  to  turn  the  mind 
of  the  wearer  from  spiritual  to  worldly  things. 
Whoever  would  wear  the  crown  must  endure  the 
cross.  What  raises  thee,  0  man,  above  the  brute 
creation  ?  It  is  thy  reason,  thy  intelligence,  thy 
iiiimortal  existence — an  existence  to  be  everlasting, 
either  amid  the  sweet  symphonies  and  glorious 
effulgence  of  the  redeemed,  or  in  the  dark  depths 
of  despairing  woe.  Such  being  the  condition  on 
which  we  live,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  be  solicit- 
ous about  physical  adorning,  because  where  this  is 
the  case,  the  heavenly  treasure — the  spiritual,  the 
inward  adorning  is  always  wanting. 

"  '  Moreover  the  Lord  saith,  because  the  daugh- 
ters of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk  with  stretched- 
forth  necks  and  wanton  eyes,  walking  and  mincing 
as  they  go,  and  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet: 
therefore  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of 
their  tinkling  ornaments,  and  their  cauls  and  their 
round  tires  like  the  moon;  the  chains,  and  the 
bracelets  and  the  mufflers;  the  bonnets  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  legs ;  and  head-bands,  and  the 
tablets  and  the  ear-rings;  the  rings  and  the 
nose  jewels  ;  the  changeable  suits  'of  apparel, 
and  ^  the  mantles  and  the  wimples,  aiid  the 
crisping-pins;  the  glasses,  and  the  fine  linen,  and 
the  hoods  and  the  vails.'  God  declared  that  he 
would  visit  the  Hebrew  daughters  with  sore  cala- 
mity, because  their  doings  were  evil.  They  had 
became  haughty  and  proud,  and  costly  in  their 
decorations.  They  were  '  the  daughters  of  Zion' 
— within  the  pale  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  and 
should  have  been  sober,  decent  and  modest  in  their 
attire,  adorned  with  holiness,  doing  all  things  to  the 
glory  of  their  Creator.  But  they  were  not  so.  They 
imitated  not  '  the  holy  women  of  old,'  but  deco- 
rated themselves  in  gaudy  attire,  wearing  'rings, 
and  cri.sping-pins,  and  changeable  suits  of  apparel,' 
&c.  For  these  things  God  visited  them  with  the 
outpourings  of  bis  wrath.  The  king  of  Chaldea 
destroyed  their  city,  and  led  them  away  captive  to 
Babylon." 

"  What  was  thy  sin,  0  daughter  of  Zion  ?  Thy 
pride,  thy  ornaments,  thy  decorations.  Thou  wert 
haughty,  walking  with  stretched-forth  neck  and 
wanton  eyes.  It  was  the  delight  of  these  degene- 
rate daughters  to  be  gazed  upon  and  to  bedeck 
themselves  so  as  to  become  objects  of  attention  and 
remark.  In  walking  they  went  mincing  along, 
peaking  with  affected  softness,  and  all  die  titne 
having  themselves  in  admiration.  How  applicable 
the  description  of  the  prophet  to  many  in  our 


own  day  !  How  many  mincing  young,  and  even 
old,  ladies,  do  we  every  day  behold,  iniltatiiii.'  these 
proud  daughters  of  Zion,  with  their  ornamenls  and 
their  affected  delicacy,  and  these  not  only  without 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  christian  church,  but  even 
within  it.  If  God  viewed  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews,  his  professed  people,  with  disgust 
and  abhorrence,  how  much  more  so  now,  in  this 
age  of  intelligence  and  christian  immunities  'i  Chris- 
tians are  commanded  to  refuse  conformity  to  the 
world,  and  to  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God. 
For  LilL  our  doings  we  are  to  be  called  into  account 
before  the  tribunal  of  Jehovah.  Sin  is  any  want 
of  conformity  to,  or  transgression  of  the  law  of 
God.  The  prophet  has  given  us  an  inventory  of  the 
personal  ornaments  which  the  proud  and  wanton 
daughters  of  Zion  wore,  and  which  were  viewed  by 
God  with  utter  abhorrence.  These  are  not  trivial 
matters  in  his  eyes.  What  improper  remarks,  what 
envyings,  what  jealousies,  are  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  of  christian  [so  called]  members  in  the 
house  of  God,  with  their  silken  robes,  their  Thibet 
shawls,  and  their  glittering  jewels  !  The  thoughts 
of  [many  in]  the  congregation  are  diverted  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  mere  woman.  This  fondness  for 
finery,  the  endeavours  on  the  part  of  others  at  imi- 
tation, the  neglect  of  piety  and  true  holiness,  the 
pride  and  extravagance,  the  subversion  of  families 
and  ruin  of  fortunes;  all  these  things  speak  out 
with  a  loud  voice  that  it  is  wrong,  that  it  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  best  interests  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  God's  glory,  and  therefore  must  meet 
with  decided  disapprobation  from  Christ. 

"  If  there  were  a  greater  concern  on  the  part  of 
christians  to  be  beautified  with  salvation,  and  a 
more  ardent  desire  to  assist  the  poor  and  needy, 
there  would  be  less  time  and  money  wasted  in  car- 
nal decorations,  and  more  spirits  redeemed  from 
everlasting  perdition.  This  mad  rage  after  the 
vain  fashions  of  the  world  is  eating  the  very  core 
of  godliness  from  the  church;  is  pulling  down  the 
strongholds  of  Zion,  and  building  up  the  kingdom 
of  Satan.  It  is  rearing  a  temple  to  Moloch  in  the 
centre  of  the  shrine  of  the  great  Jehovah,  on  which 
thousands  are  immolating  their  '  title  to  mansions 
in  the  skies.'  It  is  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
the  church  in  perseverance  and  well  doing.  It  is 
a  tacit  acknowledgment  by  the  individual  that  the 
body  is  of  more  importance  than  the  soul.  These 
childish,  sinful  vanities  will  soon  perish  with  the 
decaying  tenements  which  they  would  adorn.  The 
cold  grave  will  soon  inclose  their  possessor  within 
its  bosom.  Alas  !  what  will  such  ornaments  and 
decorations  avail  when  the  trump  of  the  archangel 
shall  cause  the  dead  to  come  from  the  tomb.  Let 
all,  then,  as  they  value  their  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare,  seek  that  'beauty  of  adorning,'  which  will 
brighten  unto  the  perfect  day, — that  robe  of  the 
everlasting  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  no  man 
can  take  away." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Tltc  Grain  Trade  of  Chicago. — The  receipts 
of  grain  at  this  place  during  the  week  have  been 
over  a  million  bushels,  namely:  482,184  bush- 
els wheat,  496,495  bushels  corn,  and  157,301 
bushels  oats,  besides  36,005  bushels  of  flour  (in 
7201  barrels,)  making  a  total  of  1,171,935  bushels 
of  grain.  The  total  receipts  of  the  season  thus 
far  are  6,125,692  bushels  of  wheat,  (including 
1,107,400  bushels  ground  up  into  221,480  barrels 
of  flour,)  2,965,507  bushels  of  corn,  and  1,242,- 
025  bushels  of  oats,  making  a  total  of  over  ten 
million  bushels  of  grain  (10,333,214  bushels./ 

The   shipments   of  the   week   have   been  / 
barrels    flour,    305,311    bushels   wheat,    3/ 
bushels   corn,  and  93,540  bushels  oats,/ 
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817,523  bushels  of  grain.  The  total  shipments  of 
the  season  are  now  6,299,367  bushels  of  wheat, 
(including  914,860  bushels  ground  up  into  182,- 
972  barrels  of  flour,)  2,328,875  bushels  of  corn, 
and  916,367  bushels  oats,  making  a  total  of  over 
nine  and  a  half  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  (9,- 
544,609  bushels.) 

The  receipts  of  lumber  during  the  last  week 
were  6,025,000  feet,  making  the  total  receipts  for 
the  season  now  107,027,000  ieet.— Chicago  Times, 
1th  inst. 

For  "  The  Frienrt." 

Astronomical  Expedition  to  the  Peak  of  Teueriffe. 
In  the  year  1856,  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  esta- 
blished himself  with  a  set  of  the  best  astronomical 
instruments  near  the  summit  of  the  peak  of  Tene- 
riffo,  at  a  height  of  10,700  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
advantages  of  an  observatory,  so  far  above  the 
clouds,  are  remarkably  shown  in  his  account  of  the 
appearance  of  the  planet  Jupiter  through  the  pow- 
erful refracting  telescope  used. 

"  The  usual  mere  streaky  bands  which  cross  his 
disc,  became  resolved  in  the  telescope,  under  high 
powers,  into  regions  of  cloud.  The  brighter  spaces 
were  the  clouds ;  and  their  forms  were  as  charac- 
teristically marked,  and  were  drifting  along  as  evi- 
dently under  the  influence  of  a  rotation  wind,  as 
the  cumuli  and  curaulo-strati  which  the  terrestrial 
N.  E.  current  was  at  that  moment  bringing  past 
Teneriffe,  before  our  eyes  and  under  our  feet.  On 
each  of  three  nights  that  I  made  drawings  at  the 
telescope  of  these  Jovian  clouds,  the  effect  of  the 
planet's  rotation  was  abundantly  evident;  while 
in  addition  to  this,  there  were  minute  changes  in 
the  relative  positions  and  forms  of  the  vaporous 
masses  in  either  hemisphere  that  indicated  as  well 
the  presence  of  wind  as  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
mist.  Far  more  striking  however  was  the  testi- 
mony, borne  by  the  more  constant  forms  of  the 
cloud,  .seen  best  towards  the  equatorial  part  of  the 
planet.  At  this  tract  one  could  not  gaze  long  with- 
out acquiring  the  impression  of  looking  at  a  windy 
sky  ;  the  whole  zone  of  vapour  seemed  to  be  in  mo- 
tion, while,  from  its  ragged  edge,  portions  were 
torn  off,  and  were  driving  along,  some  of  them  roll- 
ing over  and  over,  and  others  pulled  out  in  length 
and  rearing  up  towards  the  fore-part,  like  a  sailing 
boat  scudding  before  a  gale." 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  moon,  re- 
ceived singular  illustration  from  the  phenomena  of 
volcanic  action,  of  which  such  grand  examples  lay 
within  the  terrestrial  horizon.  Some  geologists 
have  denied  that  the  features  seen  by  astronomers 
in  the  moon  are  to  be  considered  as  volcanoes ; 
"  but  we,"  says  Professor  Smyth,  "  who  duly  noted 
the  gentle  external  slope  of  these  circular  pits, 
their  cliffy  internal  descents,  their  flat  floors,  and 
their  central  peaks,  had  little  doubt  in  our  minds. 
Occasionally  could  be  traced  something  like  a  col- 
lection of  strong  lava  streams,  which  oven  the 
Spanish  attendants  would  call  a  malpays.  Gene- 
rally, too,  they  would  describe  what  they  saw  with 
the  same  terms  that  they  employed  for  volcanic 
features  of  the  mountain  whereon  we  stood." 

On  the  voyage  out,  trial  was  made  of  an  ap- 
paratus for  the  suspension  of  a  telescope,  devised 
to  counteract  the  angular  motion  of  the  ship,  and 
thus  to  render  telescopic  observation  possible  at  sea. 
However  carefully  a  compass,  a  barometer,  or  a 
table,  may  be  suspended  upon  free  moving  pivots 
(or  gimbals)  they  are  found  always  to  partake  of 
tiie  angular  motion  of  the  ship's  roll ;  and  this  of 
course  renders  it  quite  impracticable  to  keep  the 
telescope  directed  to  any  fixed  point.  Every 
difieation  of  the  pendulum  principle  had  been  tried 
' '^hout  effect ;  and  it  had  occurred  to  Prof.  Smyth, 


that  the  principle  of  the  gyroscope  which  has  for 
some  years  much  occupied  the  attention  of  physi- 
cists, might  be  applied  with  greater  success.  This 
principle  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  fami- 
liar to  every  one  in  the  common  spinning  top — 
namely,  that  when  a  heavy  body  is  in  rapid  rota- 
tion round  a  free  axis,  the  axis  tends  to  retain  its 
direction  in  space,  and  any  attempt  to  change  that 
direction  is  resisted.  The  heavier  the  rotating 
body  and  the  more  rapid  its  rotation,  the  greater 
this  resistance,  and  thus,  by  freely  suspending 
such  an  apparatus  on  board  ship,  it  was  anticipated 
that  not  only  would  the  axis  retain  its  own  parallel- 
ism, but  that  if  it  were  made  to  support  a  telescope, 
this  instrument  would  remain  unaffected  by  the 
gular  motion  of  the  ship.  The  rotating  body 
,s  a  wheel  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  eleven 
pounds  in  weight ;  and  this  was  driven  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  turns  in  a  second,  by  two  trainset 
heels  acting  on  either  side  of  its  axis.  The  ap- 
paratus seems  to  have  answered  perfectly.  "  All 
the  rolling  of  the  vessel  could  avail  nothing  against 
the  power  of  the  free  revolver  principle.  Adjust- 
_  the  balance,  and  then  bringing  the  sea  line  on 
the  wire  of  the  telescope,  it  actually  remained  bisect- 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time."  The  sailors 
eagerly  entering  into  the  novel  interest  of  the  re- 
It,  worked  the  machine  with  such  enthusiasm, 
that  in  their  desire  to  surpass  each  spin  by  another 
yet  more  rapid,  they  broke  the  strong  steel  driving 
axles,  each  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  result  how- 
ever was  extremely  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Christopher   Story. 

Being  unable  to  get  the  timber  for  a  meeting- 
house in  that  part  of  the  country,  even  after  they 
had  paid  for  it,  and  their  meeting  having  increased. 
Friends  were  obliged  to  procure  it  in  Scotland ; 
and  they  put  up  a  house  that  would  hold  one-third 
more  than  their  present  number,  which  in  a  few 
years  was  filled.  The  Presbyterians,  who  had 
concealed  themselves  for  years,  built  a  house  about 
four  miles  north  of  them,  where  they  held  their 
worship,  but  after  some  time  they  dropped  their 
meeting,  the  Truth  prospering  among  others. 
Friends  saw  that  many  wanted  to  be  informed  of 
the  right  way  of  the  Lord,  and  they  held  meetings 
near  the  place  where  the  Presbyterians  had  built 
their  meeting-house,  and  "  glorious  meetings"  they 
had ;  many  were  much  reached  and  convinced. 
The  contrast  between  the  Quakers  of  that  day, 
and  many  of  the  present,  is  such,  that  had  the  in- 
dividual lived  then,  who  now  offers  money  for  the 
best  reasons  why  Friends  are  now  diminishing  in 
England,  he  would  probably  have  had  better  cause 
to  ofi'er  his  money  for  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
why  the  plain  mechanic  and  husbandmen  Quakers 
increased  as  they  did,  and  by  what  means  they 
converted  their  neighbours  so  rapidly  to  their  pri- 
mitive religion. 

Judging  from  the  present  opposition  to  some  of 
the  testimonies  of  Friends,  to  the  grief  of  many, 
there  must  be  a  great  departure  from  the  life  and 
power,  which  preserved  Friends  in  the  beginning, 
and  made  their  ministry  so  effectual  in  convincing 
others.  "  The  truth  proceeding  from  an  honest 
heart,"  says  R.  Barclay,  "  and  spoken  forth  from 
the  virtue  and  Spirit  of  God,  will  have  more  in- 
fluence, and  take  sooner  and  more  effectually, 
than  by  a  thousand  demonstrations  of  logic;"  as 
that  heathen  philosopher  acknowledged,  who,  dis- 
puting with  the  christian  bishops  in  the  council  of 
Nice,  was  so  subtile,  that  he  could  not  be  over- 
come by  them ;  but  yet  by  a  few  words  spoken  by 
a  simple  old  rustic,  was  presently  convinced  by 
him,  and  conveited  to  tlie  Christian  faith.     And 


being  inquired  how  he  came  to  yield  to  that  ig7io- 
rant  old  man,  and  not  to  the  bishops,  he  said,tha' 
they  contended  with  him  in  his  own  way,  and  h( 
could  still  give  ivords  for  words  ;  but  there  came 
from  the  old  man  that  virtue,  which  he  was  no) 
able  to  resist.  This  secret  virtue  and  power  ought 
to  be  the  logic  and  philosophy,  wherewith  a  true 
christian  minister  should  be  furnished;  and  foi 
which  they  need  not  be  beholden  to  Aristotle,  noi 
to  all  the  learned  men  and  schools  in  Christendom 
But  wealth  and  learning  are  set  up  as  idols  ever 
among  Quakers,  and  no  marvel  that  testimonies 
are  going  into  disrepute  with  such,  and  the  Society 
diminishing. 

"Amongst  the  rest,"  Christopher  Story  says 
"who  joined  with  us  after  the  persecution,  wa: 
Aaron  Atkinson,  who  was  of  believing  parent: 
convinced  almost  with  the  first,  and  of  good  reputt 
in  the  country.  His  father  lived  but  a  few  yean 
after  his  convincement ;  yet  bore  a  good  testimony 
for  the  time.  His  wife  was  left  with  six  smal 
children,  and  not  much  outward  substance ;  ye 
she  was  not  cast  down  under  her  exercise ;  for  th( 
Lord  made  hard  things  easy,  that  she  remainec 
bright  and  cheerful.  After  some  time  she  sicken 
ed,  and  I  went  to  see  her ;  I  found  her  in  a  hea- 
venly frame  of  spirit,  resigned  to  die.  She  wa: 
not  anxious  for  her  children,  but  fully  believed  th( 
Lord  would  take  care  for  them.  In  a  few  day; 
she  sweetly  finished  her  course  ;  and  her  childrei 
were  mostly  provided  for  by  her  friends  and  rela 
tions.  In  their  young  days  they  proved  generalh 
vain  and  wanton  for  a  time ;  yet  rememberinj 
the  faith  which  was  in  their  mother,  I  expected  t( 
see  their  restoration,  which  in  due  time  came  t( 
pass.  When  Aaron  was  young  and  carried  a  linei 
pack  on  his  back,  being  at  a  kinsman's  at  Sikeslde 
he  went  to  an  evening  meeting  at  Christopher  Tay 
lor's,  and  in  the  time  of  prayer,  the  Lord  beinj 
supplicated  that,  as  he  had  been  pleased  to  visit  th^ 
fathers,  he  would  visit  the  children,  graciously  an 
swered  that  supplication,  and  reached  Aaron  b; 
his  power,  that  he  was  as  one  slain  at  once  ant 
freely  giving  up,  went  out  in  the  faith  and  greatl; 
prevailed.  His  master,  W.  Alexander,  a  Presby 
terian,  hearing  of  it,  was  at  a  stand  what  to  d( 
with  him,  yet  concluding  we  were  an  honest  people 
he  would  try  him  further.  After  some  time  hi 
master  was  convinced  also,  and  they  lived  togethe 
in  much  love,  and  honoured  Truth  in  tlieir  trading. 
being  at  a  word  with  people.  Though  they  live( 
near  Scotland,  they  saw  they  were  not  to  trade  ii 
goods  that  were  prohibited,  as  many  did,  neithe 
were  they  free  to  sell  such  striped  or  gaudy  clotl " 
as  was  not  seemly  for  Friends  to  wear. 

"As  their  acquaintance  was  great,  and  their  in 
tegrity  well  known  in  the  country  by  being  preach 
ers  of  righteousness,  where  they  were  concerne( 
among  men,  so  the  Lord  raised  them  up,  and  gav 
them  living  testimonies  publicly  to  bear  in  the  pow 
er  and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit.  Aaron  waf 
first  concerned  in  a  powerful  manner,  to  the  reach  '^ 
ing  of  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  very  manj 
Then  William  came  forth,  and  many  people  wh 


knew  them  had  a  > 


to  hear  them.     Meeting 


were  kept  at  fresh  places  up  and  down  the  couu "' 
try,  and  those  not  Friends  would  come  three  o  '^ 
four  miles  to  them  frequently,  so  that  in  time  ou  '" 
meeting-house  became  too  small,  and  others  woul  f 
send  to  us  to  have  meetings  on  their  ground.  Ther  " 
was  great  openness  in  the  country.  All  Aaron  A  '' 
kinson's  brothers  who  were  living,  and  his  siste:  ' 
joined  Friends." 

The  humility  and  circumspect  walking  of  Friend  " 
of  that  day  was  blessed  to  themselves  and  to  other  '* 
and  was  a  powerful  means  in  attracting  persons  1  " 
the  love  of  the  Truth  by  which  their  number  wf" 
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ncreased.  Their  miuistry  was  not  in  the  words 
vhich  man's  wisdom  teaclJeth ;  it  was  not  designed 
o  gratify  the  ear,  but  being  the  immediate  gilt  of 
great  Minister  of  the  sanctuary,  it  reached  and 
ionvinced  and  tendered  the  hearts  of  the  hearers, 

0  that  at  times  they  were  baptized  by  one  Spirit 
nto  one  body,  and  dranlc  togctlier  of  the  same 
spirit.  Let  them  come  from  what  part  of  the 
ountry  or  what  religious  denomination  they  might 
hey  all  spake  the  same  language,  and  consequent- 
y  united  in  the  same  doctrines  and  testimonies, 
ind  thus  witnessed  a  harmonious  labour  for  the 
lonour  of  Truth ;  not  to  please  themselves,  but  to 
pread  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  its  native  sim 
ilicity  and  power,  the  object  and  effect  of  which 

3  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  the  soul,  that  it  may 
)nfy  God  in  this  life  and  in  the  everlasting  king- 
m  of  his  dear  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
"  Honest  Friends,"  says  Christopher,  "  of  what 
iployment  soever,  were  then  concerned  to  be  tes 
imony  bearers  in  tJie  way  of  tlccir  trade  and  biisi 
tess  ;  and  though  it  looked  for  a  time,  as  if  it 
?ould  hurt  their  trades,  yet  as  Friends  were  faith- 
ul,  and  preserved  in  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  they 
rospered.  Though  some  had  but  little  when  they 
rere  convinced,  their  endeavours  were  blessed  ;  for 
eing  diligent  in  the  management  of  their  trad 
nd  affairs,  and  carefully  Iceepitig  their  icords  and 
vomises,  they  gained  credit  in  the  country."  It 
i  not  probable  that  "  honest  Friends"  put  other 
ersons'  property  at  risk,  to  the  amount  of  thou- 
ands  of  dollars,  in  order  to  erect  a  spacious  cdi- 
ce  for  themselves,  so  that  when  a  panic  or  storm 
ame,  they  would  fall,  to  the  disrepute  of  their  pro- 
gssion,  and  the  loss  and  sorrow  of  others.  Friends 
had  a  high  character  for  integrity  and  love  of 
le  Truth,  trading  within  their  own  means,  and  the 
strictions  which  Truth  imposes. 
In  an  epistle  written  in  the  year  1699,  C.  Story 
'arns  his  friends  against  the  danger  of  falling  into 
worldly  spirit,  after  being  released  from  the  pri- 
ations  of  persecution.  "  My  dear  Friends,"  he 
ys,  "  in  this  time  of  ease  and  outward  liberty, 
rhich  the  Lord's  faithful  people  greatly  prize  as  a 
lercy  from  the  Lord's  bountiful  hand,  beware  of 
lie  enemy  of  the  soul,  that  lies  near  to  draw  the 
ds  of  men  and  women  to  love  the  world,  and 
things  of  this  world ;  for  whosoever  loveth  the 
'orld,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  Th" 
nwearied  adversary,  whose  transformings  are  ma- 
y,  would  come  in  under  pretence  of  being  a  friend, 
ut  in  the  light  of  the  Lord  is  seen  to  be  a  devour 
ig  enemy ;  not  leading  at  first  into  open  profane- 
for  many  are  dead  to  the  gross  evils  that  are 

1  the  world  ;  but  rather  into  earthly  mindedness, 
here  little  fruit  is  brought  forth  that  is  well  plcas- 

uuto  the  Lord  ;  and  his  end  is  to  waste  and 
estroy  the  heritage  of  the  Lord.  Ought  not  all 
)  pray,  as  their  flight  hath  not  been  in  the  winter, 
lat  it  may  not  be  on  the  Sabbath-day ;  for  '  many 
re  called,  but  few  arc  chosen?'  And  the  Lord 
mercy  hath  fi-eed  us  of  many  burdens  which 
ir  elder  brethren  bore  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the 
emorial  of  whom  is  sweet  to  the  living,  who  gave 
icir  cheek  to  the  smiter  and  their  head  to  him 
lat  pulled  off'  the  hair.  That  which  they  enjoyed 
»-day  they  could  not  call  their  own  to-morrow; 
hose  innocent  sufferings  made  deep  impressions 
Don  many  people,  and  largely  manifested  their 
to  God  and  contempt  of  the  world.  Many 
p,me  to  see  that  the  Lord's  people  were  diligent  iu 
bouriug  in  the  outward  creation  that  they  might 
3t  be  chargeable  to  others,  yet  willing  to  give  up 
leir  all,  when  called  thereunto,  to  suffer  for  his 
ame's  sake.  Here  their  light  shone  to  the  admira- 
3n  of  many,  and  great  is  become  the  gathering  of 
Lord's  people,  who,  through  many  tribulations 


enter  the  kingdom,  and  whose  care  is  to  lay  up 
durable  riches.  And  now  let  it  be  the  care  of  such 
who  may  not  be  called  to  give  up  their  all,  to  be 
found  doing  the  will  of  God,  that  there  may  be  a 
delight  in  doing  good,  and  showing  mercy.  Here 
it  is  made  manliest,  who  they  are  that  love  ene- 
mies, and  such  must  of  necessity  love  one  another, 
as  the  Lord,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  loved  us." 


Sitigular  Instance  of  Sponta^iemis  Comhii&tion 
at  Sea. — The  London  Times  publishes  an  account 
of  a  fire  on  ship-board,  caused  by  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  oil  skins  : — 

"On  the  24th  of  January,  when  in  lat.  19  35 
North,  long.  24  41  West,  some  of  the  sccond-e] 
passengers  of  this  good  ship  perceived  a  slight 
smell  as  of  something  burning,  but  this  was  passed 
over  by  one  of  the  stewards  remarking  that  it  arose 
from  the  oil  cloth  on  the  table  having  become  heat- 
ed, from  having  the  sun's  rays  directly  upon  it. 
However,  about  four  A.  M.  the  following  morning, 
the  passengers  were  all  aroused  from  their  slum- 
bers by  an  alarm  of  fire.  No  time  was  lost  in  re- 
moving the  after-hatches,  when,  to  the  horror  of 
all,  the  smoke  came  forth  in  such  volumes  as  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  sad  reality.  The  captain,  offi- 
cers and  crew  were  soon  at  their  duty,  and  worked 
with  that  coolness  and  gallantry  characteristic  of 
Englishmen,  the  passengers  assisting  as  best  they 
could,  now  giving  relays  at  the  pumps  fore  and  aft, 
or  giving  a  hand  at  the  ropes  ;  or  some  were  en- 
deavouring to  quiet  the  children  and  comfort  the 
women,  or  such  as  could  be  of  no  service  Cfuietly 
stood  off',  so  as  not  to  impede  or  interfere  with  the 
work  going  on. 

"  The  fire  was  extinguished  by  about  eight  A.  M., 
and  without  accident,  beyond  the  removal  of  the 
first  officer  from  the  hold  in  a  state  of  utter  insen- 
sibility from  the  effects  of  the  smoke ;  but  on  ex- 

'ng  him  to  the  air,  and  using  the  usual  restora- 
tives, he  soon  recovered  and  resumed  his  post. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  is  soon  explained,  and  that 
beyond  doubt.  It  arose  from  the  spontaneous  com- 
'  ustion  of  some  cases  of  oil  skins,  or  water-proof 
macintoshes. 

"At  first  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  these  being 
the  cause,  but  on  shifting  the  cargo,  after  throwing 
overboard  such  things  as  were  rendered  worthle 
another  case  of  these  water-proof  goods  was  d 
covered  perfect  in  appearance  from  the  outside,  but 
inwardly  the  contents  were  in  a  far  advanced  stage 
of  spontaneous  combustion,  and  it  was  only  the 
heat  of  the  case,  when  handled  from  the  outside, 
that  led  to  its  discovery." 


To  judge  charitably  is  a  christian  precept;  but 
religion  no  more  permits  us  to  judge  falsely,  than 
to  act  ccnsurably.  To  the  affluent  it  is  cheaper, 
and  to  the  inconsiderate  it  is  easier,  to  relievo 
others,  than  to  deny  ourselves.  Let  them  remem- 
ber, however,  that  though  to  give  liberally  is  nobly 
right,  yet  to  act  consistently  is  indispensably  re- 
quisite, if  we  would  make  that  which  is  in  itself 
right,  acceptable  to  God:  and  let  even  the  most 
benevolent  never  fail  to  reflect,  that  nothing  cati 
swell  the  tide  of  charity  to  its  full  flow,  but  self- 
denial. 
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The  laying  of  the  Atlantic^  Telegraph  cable, 
which  has  been  in  prospect  for  several  months,  has 
excited  much  interest,  and  many  hopes  and  fears 


have  been  entertained  relative  to  the  successful  is- 
sue of  the  experiment ;  in  which  we  doubt  not  most 
of  our  readers  have  participated.  AVc  give  below 
the  despatch  of  the  captain  of  the  American 
steamer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  present  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise cannot  be  attributed  to  any  particularly  un- 
favourable circumstances  attending  the  progress  of 
the  vessels  or  the  paying  out  of  the  cable,  and 
that  it  is  more  than  ever  doubtful  whether  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  will  ever  be  realized.  Both 
Governments  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
undertaking,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  them 
appropriating,  each  the  best  vessel  in  their  respec- 
tive navies,  for  the  execution  of  a  project  eminent- 
ly calculated,  if  successful,  to  remove  causes  of  ir- 
ritation and  of  war,  and  to  promote  those  peace- 
ful relations  which  should  ever  subsist  between 
them. 

U.  S.  Steam  Frigate  Niac.ada,  Qaeenstown,  (Ireland  ) 
July  8Cb,  185S.— Sir:  I  am  somewhat  njorlified  and  dis- 
aiipointed  to  report  the  arrival  of  the  Niagara  at  this 
port  on  the  nth  instant,  afterlhrce  nusuctesslul attempts 
at  laying  down  the  telegraphic  cable. 

My  last  despatch,  of  the  10th  ult.,  informed  you  that 
the  squadron  were  off  Plymouth  harbour,  bound  to  the 
iippoiuted  rendezvous  for  uniting  and  running  out  the 
telegraphic  cable. 

During  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  our  passage  wo 
had  calms  and  light  variable  winds;  the  following  eight 
days  almost  continuous  gales  from  the  west  to  south- 
west,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  heavy  sea,  -wheu 
the  weather  again  moderated,  and  our  vessels,  which 
bad  separated  during  the  gales,  met  together  at  the  ren- 
dezvous on  the  25th,  the  Agamemnon  having  shifted 
about  one  hundred  miles  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
cable  on  her  main  hold  tier  during  the  gale,  which  por- 
tion they  were  engaged  in  running  to  the  gun-deck  when 
we  fell  in  with  them. 

On  the  26th  (Saturday)  we  commenced  our  operations 
by  securing  the  Niagara  and  Agamemnon  together,  stern  to 
stern,  with  hawsers,  splicing  the  cable  and  easing  it  down 
gradually  with  two  hundred  fathoms  paid  out  from  each 
ship ;  the  hawser  let  go  by  signal,  and  the  ships  sepa- 
rated on  their  respective  courses,  at  (he  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  the  hour.  When  we  had  paid  out  two 
miles  oud  forty  fathoms,  as  shown  by  our  indicator,  the 
cable,  being  hauled  in  the  wrong  direction,  through  the 
excitement  or  carelessness  of  one  of  the  men  stationed 
by  it,  caught  and  parted  in  the  Niagara's  machinery.  A 
heavy  fog  and  mist  had  set  iu  soon  after  the  ships  sepa- 
rated. We  were  fortunate  enough,  however,  to  get  to- 
gether again  in  a  short  time,  splice,  lower  down  the  ca- 
ble, aud  separate  from  each  other  as  before  stated.  The 
Niagara's  speed  at  starting  was  short  of  one  mile  the 
hour,  and  gradually  increased  to  two  knots  six  fathoms 
up  to  seven  o'clock  p.  m  ,  and  the  cable  being  paid  out 
three  and  a  half  knots  per  hour;  and  from  that  hour  till 
midnight  a  uniform  speed  was  maintained  of  three  aud  a 
half  miles  the  hour,  and  the  cable  was  paid  out,  as  shown 
by  the  indicator,  at  four  and  a  half  miles  the  hour.  Our 
machinery  was  working  as  well  as  we  could  desire,  ca- 
ble running  from  the  coils  and  going  over  it  with  case 
aud  regularity,  when,  to  our  great  surprise,  at  fifteen 
minutes  past  one  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  the  27th,  Sunday,  the 
electricians  reported  that  there  had  been  no  signals"  from 
the  Agamemnon  for  the  last  ten  minutes. 

We  kept  going  on  slowly,  as  previously  agreed  upon, 
until  4.4U  A.  M.,  (in  the  meantime  the  electricians  tested 
the  cable  in  the  ship  and  reported  the  continuity  and  in- 
sulations perfect,)  when  the  ship's  headway  was  entirely 
stopped,  and  we  commenced  heaving  in  with  the  machine- 
ry. The  cable  parted  at  4.50  a.  m.,  and  we  lost  on  this 
occasion,  as  measured  by  the  indicator,  42  miles  300  fa- 
thoms of  cable,  and  started  for  the  rendezvous,  where,  ou 
Monday,  the  28th,  the  Agamemnon  and  Niagara  were  se- 
cured together,  the  splice  made,  lowered  down,  and  the 
ships  separated,  as  has  been  already  described,  at  7.30 
P.M.  Our  speed  for  the  first  hour  was  only  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile;  second  hour,  2 J  miles;  third  hour,  3 
miles ;  and  the  fourth  hour,  3  J  miles.  From  that  time 
until  ten  minutes  after  nine  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  29th,  (when  we  ceased  to  get  signals  from  the  Aga- 
memnou,  and  the  engines  showed  down,)  the  speed  of 
the  ship  had  been  four  and  a  half  miles  the  hour,  and^' 
cable  paid  out  five  and  a  half  miles  the  hour,  as  i 
by  the  indicator. 

The  engines  were  stopped  at  10  p.  m.,  and 
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hung  in  a  measuce  by  the  cable  until  twenty  minutes  after 
midnight,  when  it  parted,  the  indicator  showing  a  loss  on 
this  occasion  of  145  miles  930  fothoms  of  the  cable.  Our 
electricians  again  thoroughly  tested  all  the  cable  on  board 
ship,  and  found  the  insulation  and  continuity  all  perfect, 
and  there  was,  but  one  opinion  among  those  gentlemen, 
that  the  cable  parted  at  or  near  the  Agamemnon,  which 
we  shall  ascertain  when  she  arrives  at  this  port  to  fill  up 
her  coal. 

An  arrangement  had  been  made,  when  the  ships  sepa- 
rated on  the  28th  instant,  that,  in  the  event  of  any  acci- 
dent to  the  cable  before  either  should  have  run  one  hun- 
dred miles,  we  were  to  return  to  tbe  rendezvous,  unite 
the  cable,  and  make  another  attempt  to  lay  it  out ;  if 
beyond  that  distance,  the  vessels  were  to  proceed  to 
Queenstown,  fill  up  with  coal,  and  again  renew  our  ef- 
forts. 

In  the  >fiagara  we  had  all  the  coal  that  we  required  for 
laying  down  our  part  of  the  cable.  There  were  serious 
doubts,  however,  if  we  ran  further,  or  any  distance  be- 
yond the  one  named,  whether  the  Agamemnon's  coal 
would  holdout,  (without  any  expenditure  in  getting  back 
to  the  rendezvous)  and  leave  her  enough  to  insure  steam- 
ing back  to  Valentia  Bay  with  the  cable,  in  the  event  ot 
no  further  casualty  to  it  on  tbe  way  there. 

Mr.  Everett's  machinery  has  paid  out  the  cable  with 
apparent  ease  and  uniformity  of  strain,  and  we  find 
admirably  adapted  to  the  work  it  has  to  perform  in  all 
its  parts. 

H.  M.  steamer  Gorgon,  which  accompanied  us,  arrived 
here  with  the  Niagara.  We  now  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Agamemnon  and  Valorous,  when  we  hope  to  be  off 
again  for  the  rendezvous  iu  seven  or  eight  days,  under 
more  favourable  auspices  of  weather  than  we  expo  ' 
enced  in  the  month  of  June. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  report  the  continued  good 
health  of  officers  and  crew. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Wm.  L.  Hodson,  Captain. 

Hon.  I.Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C, 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FOREIGN.— News  from  Liverpool,  by  tbe  arrival  of  the 
Indian  and  Europa,  to  Seventh-day,  the  17th  instant. 
The  Government  of  India  bill  has  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  and  also  the  House  of  Lords  on  second  read 
ing;  if  finally  carried,  this  will  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
pany, which  for  a  hundred  years  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  world. — A  new  gold  field  has  been  disco- 
vered in  Australia,  and  2500  ounces  of  gold  have  arrived 
from  New  Zealand. — The  British  government  is  about  to 
remove  the  squadron  from  the  Cuban  waters,  but  the 
blockade  of  the  African  coast  will  not  be  discontinued. 
— The  blight  has  made  its  appearance  among  the  pota- 
toes in  several  parts  of  Ireland. — The  loss  sustained  by 
the  late  fire  at  the  London  Dock  is  estimated  at  $3,000,- 
000.— The  deaths  in  Londou,  at  last  accounts,  had  risen 
ten  per  cent,  above  the  average,  and  this  is  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  impurity  of  the  Thames. — An  excursion 
train  from  London  to  Ramsgate,  while  running  at  forty 
miles  an  hour,  was  thrown  from  the  track,  and  upwards 
of  twenty  persons  were  more  or  less  injured,  some  fatally. 
Several  cars  were  broken  up,  and  the  rails  twisted  into 
fantastical  shapes. — On  the  12th  inst.,  the  bill  permitting 
the  House  of  Commons  to  admit  Jews  into  Parliament, 
was  passed  by  the  Lords.  In  the  Commons,  a  resolu- 
tion was  moved  declaring  it  expedient  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  authorizing  men  of  war  to  visit  and  search 
vessels  under  foreign  Hags,  with  the  view  of  suppressing 
the  slave  trade ;  the  motion  was  seconded,  but  nc 
adopted. — A  railway  train  between  Wolverhampton  an 
Birmingham  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  every  person 
in  the  train  felt  the  shock.  The  engineer  was  tempo 
rarily  paralysed. — Prince  Alfred  has  arrived  at  Osborne, 
from  his  tour  in  Ireland. — A  bill  has  been  introd 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  to  prevent  British  ships  from 
carrying  Chinese  emigrants  to  any  place,  not 
British  dominions,  penalty,  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  master,  officers  and  owners  to  be  guilty  of  a  misde 
meanour. — Queen  Victoria  is  about  to  visit  Louis  Napo 
leon  at  Cherbourg,  where  there  is  to  be  a  grand  military 
celebration  ;  she  is  to  be  accompanied  by  six  sail  of  the 
line,  six  frigates,  and  a  flotilla  of  steam  yachts. — The  Lon 
don  Times  encourages  the  idea  of  the  annexation  of 
Cuba  to  the  United  States,  which  it  thinks  would  put  an 
end  to  the  slave  trade. — The  agricultural  returns  re- 
ceived in  England  indicate  an  unusually  early  and  abun- 
dant harvest. — Two  fire-works  establishments  in  Lon- 
don have  exploded,  injuring  100  persons,  some  fiitally 
— The  total  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  tc 
America  for  the  past  year,  amounts  to  212,875,  sbowinj 
a  moderate  increase  on  tbe  two  preceding  years,  but  still 


falling  oeF  of  126,649  from  the  average  of  the  four 
years,  from  1851  to  1854.  The  remittances  to  friends  in 
'rel  ind  during  1857  were  only  £593,105,  while  the  aver- 
ge  of  tbe  preceding  ten  years  was  about  one  million 
terling. — In  Great  Britain,  the  saving  deposits  at  pre- 
sent are  over  thirty-two  millions  sterling,  all  invested  by 
law  in  government  stocks,  (consols,  &c.,)  yielding  3  a  3J 
per  cent. — A  British  war-propeller  cruising  in  the  China 
seas,  struck  a  large  whale  with  her  screw,  severing  him 
nearly  in  two  ;  such  was  the  force  of  the  concussion  that 
the  engines  were  brought  to  a  momentary  gtand-still. — The 
policy  of  assurance  which  Palmer,  the  poisoner,  obtained 
upon  the  life  of  his  brother,  for  £13,000,  has  been  di- 
rected by  the  Master  of  Rolls  to  be  cancelled. — The  Lon- 
don money  market  is  slightly  easier.  The  bullion  in  tbe 
Bank  of  England  has  decreased  £10,000.  American 
securities  are  quiet.  Consols  are  quoted  at  95J-  to  95|. 
The  cotton  market  is  dull.  No  material  change  in  flour, 
wheat  and  corn,  but  tendency  declining.  Trade  at  Man- 
chester scarcely  so  buoyant. 

FRANCE.— The  new  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  per- 
mitted 120  persons  who  had  been  exiled  to  return  to  their 
homes. — Tbe  government  has  undertaken,  experimen- 
tally, M.  Coste's  project  for  replenishing  the  oyster  banks 
on  the  coast. — The  tobacco  crop  in  Algeria  has  been  al- 
most destroyed  by  a  worm. — The  Bank  of  France  holds 
in  bullion,  according  to  its  last  report,  $105,591,000. 
The  heaviest  sum  ever  held  in  one  establishment  was  by 
this  bank,  in  1852,  §123,000,000;  during  the  panic,  last 
autumn,  the  total  sum  in  the  French  and  English  banks 
fell  at  one  time  to  |35,000,000  each.  Commercial  dis- 
counts, both  in  France  and  England,  are  now  on  the  in- 
crease, showing  some  improvement  iu  trade. — The  ex- 
penses of  the  French  government  for  1858  are  estimated 
at  1,736,000,000  francs— an  increase  since  1847  of  three 
hundred  millions.— It  is  rumored  that  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  is  about  to  visit  Paris,  in  order  by  a  personal 
interview  to  settle  the  political  questions  pending  be- 
tween the  two  governments. — The  value  of  the  wine 
crop  of  France,  according  to  tbe  journal,  Le  Vigneron, 
is  800,000,000  francs,  and  the  value  of  barrels  made  in 
France,  for  each  year,  is  80,000,000  francs. 

ITALY. — It  is  reported  from  Turin,  that  the  Neapo- 
litan government,  through  British  intervention,  had  of- 
fered the  owners  of  the  Cagliari  steamer  one  hundred 
thousand  francs,  for  the  detention  of  their  vessel,  but 
the  offer  was  declined  as  insufficient. — Daniel  Canaz- 
zoni,  a  rich  landowner  in  the  Venetian  territory,  died, 
leaving  directions  by  his  will,  that  all  his  estates  should 
he  sold,  and  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  national 
and  patriotic  education  in  Piedmont.  The  bequest  has 
been  referred  to  Vienna. 

GERMANY. — At  the  Friberg  mines  which  are  worked 
entirely  on  the  results  of  scientific  investigation,  they 
have  lately  found  lumps  of  metallic  silver,  weighing  from 
3  to  12  lbs.,  and  one  piece  in  the  shape  of  a  side  of  ba- 
con, as  high  as  69  lbs. 

RUSSIA. — An  insurrection  from  which  considerable 
danger  is  apprehended,  has  broken  out  among  the  serfs, 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg.  They  claim  the  free 
possession  of  the  land  which  they  hold  on  hereditary 
tenure  from  the  nobility  ;  engagements  have  taken  place, 
and  in  some  instances  the  soldiers  had  been  overpowered 
and  killed. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  hay 
have  been  nearly  all  gathered  in,  and  by  accounts  from 
the  Western,  Middle  and  Southern  States,  they  are  con- 
sidered above  tbe  average  of  tbe  last  few  years,  and  the 
farmers  have  mostly  had  a  more  favourable  time  for 
harvesting  them.  Some  rust  has  appeared  among  the 
oats  in  northern  Indiana,  which  is  unusual.  Fruit  of  all 
kinds  seems  likely  to  be  scarce,  though  the  proprietor  of 
the  Casseday  peach  farm  in  Sassafras  Neck,  Md.,  expects 
to  realize  over  §30,000  from  his  orchard  this  season. 
About  £20,000  worth  of  huckleberries,  it  is  estimated, 
will  be  sent  from  four  counties  of  New  Jersey,  to  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia  markets  this  year.  The  Savan- 
nah (Geo.)  Republican  says:  "The  country  is,  for  the 
most  part,  in  easy  circumstances,  and  the  crops  of  all 
kinds  promise  an  abundant  yield.  Upon  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  field,  we  think  we  can  see  indications  of  in- 
creased prosperity  in  every  branch  of  trade  and  indus- 
try." The  New  Orleans  Delta  has  the  following  hopeful 
paragraph  :  "  There  is  a  good  business  going  on  for  this 
season  of  tbe  year.  Cotton  and  sugar  are  taken  freely 
at  about  the  highest  prices  of  the  season.  The  accounts 
of  tbe  growing  and  present  crops  are  decidedly  encour- 
aging, and  the  actual  returns  of  next  season's  busines- 
wiU  exceed  any  former  year  unless  some  very  remark- 
able intervention  of  nature  should  take  place.  With  an 
average  run  of  good  weather,  320,000  to  350,000  hhds.  of 
sugar  will  be  produced  this  year." — The  mission  to  Spai; 
must  soon  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to 


Dodge,  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  about  to  returr 
home. — It  is  said  that  the  selection  will  be  made  witt 
reference  to  a  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  and 
but  few  qualified  persons  can  be  found  who  are  willing 
to  risk  their  diplomatic  skill  in  the  attainment  of  tbii 
ect. — According  to  a  circular  of  Wm.  B.  Reed,  Minis- 
in  China,  over  twenty-five  thousand  Chinese  were 
pped,  in  1857,  from  that  country,  for  the  Coolie  trade 
The  British  appear  to  be  most  extensively  engaged  in  it 
— The  U.  S.  government  contemplates  the  purchase  o 
large  portions  of  Mexican  territory,  through  which  com 
munication  can  be  more  readily  had  with  the  Pacific— 
A  California  steamship  Company  has  raised  a  capital  o 
3,000,000  dollars  to  aid  the  establishment  of  a  line  o 
steamers  between  New  York  and  California,  via  Panama 
Tbe  price  of  passage  is  to  be  reduced  to  §100  for  a  first 
and  §80  for  a  second  class  passenger. — Twenty  deathi 
from  yellow  fever  occurred  at  New  Orleans  last  week— 
an  increase  of  eleven. — There  are  700  cells  in  the  Ohi( 
Penitentiary,  and  699  convicts,  leaving  only  one  eel 
vacant. — The  exports  of  cotton  from  New  Orleans  ti 
Great  Britain  for  the  week  ending  Seventh  month  20tb 
were  9500  bales. — Tbe  entrance  door  of  the  new  Capito 
at  Washington  cost  $23,000  ;  it  was  constructed  unde 
the  direction  of  the  Buchanan  administration. — Tb' 
Northern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum  is  to  be  closed  in  conse 
quence  of  the  neglect  of  tbe  last  Legislature  to  appro 
priate  $5000  to  meet  its  expenses. — The  report  tljatProl 
Morse  has  received  the  first  instalment  of  the  sum  o 
$80,000  voted  him  by  the  continental  governments,  i 
incorrect. — The  whole  loss  of  the  flood  at  Cairo,  it  i 
said,  will  be  inside  of  $60,000.  The  water  rose  abov 
low  water  mark  forty-seven  feet. 

Nao  York. — The  money  market  remains  in  pretl; 
much  the  same  torpid  condition  that  has  characterize' 
it  all  summer.  The  amount  of  first  class  commercia 
paper  afloat  is  very  small. — There  are  now,  according  t 
the  Herald,  over  eighteen  cases  of  confirmed  yellow  fev( 
in  the  hospital,  eight  of  the  number  are  stevedores  an 
shipkeepers. — Between  the  12th  of  Sixth  month  and  th 
3d  inst.,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  sti 
berries  was  sold  in  the  New  York  market,  according  ti 
estimation. — The  new  steamer  of  tbe  Galway  line  ''■ 
Impire,  sailed  last  week  with  19  cabm  and  9i 
steerage  passengers. — The  savings  deposits  in  New  Yorl 
alone,  are  over  thirty-three  millions,  among  16  institu 

id  belong  to  about  150,000  depositors,  whi 
mainly  working  people  whose   wages  are  from  4  1 
dollars  per  week. — Deaths  last  week,  607 — an  increas 
of  54 ;  more  than  50  per  cent,  were  children  under  i 
year,  and  145  over  one  and  under  ten  years.     From  vio 
lent  causes,  19. 

Fhiladeljihia.—'Ihe  postage  on  letters  mailed  at  th 
Philadelphia  post-office,  and  that  on  letters  from  othe 
offices  to  be  forwarded,  amounts  for  the  last  quarter,  1 
the  sum  of  $66,304  74.  There  were  11,469  dead  letter 
returned  in  the  same  time.  The  number  of  letters  del: 
vered  from  the  office  for  a  year,  is  about  four  and  a  ha 
millions. — Freight  is  now  sent  from  Boston  to  St.  Louii 
by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  in  the  short  til 
eight  days. — Interments  last  week,  307 — 61  less  than  th 
previous  week;  138  children  under  one  year,  and  7 
under  five. 

Utah. — Brigham  Young  and  the  heads  of  the  Mo 
church  have  returned  to  Salt  Lake,  and  the  people  ai 
following  them  en  masse.  Gen.  Johnston  passed  throug 
the  city,  and  encamped  on  the  other  side.  No  t 
remained  in  the  city.  Brigham  professes  to  be  anxiou 
to  be  tried  on  the  charge  of  treason,  but  insists  that  th 
jury  shall  consist  of  Mormons  only.  The  governmer 
oflicers  have  been  duly  installed  in  their  offices,  and  ai 
preparing  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Kansas. — The  last  authentic  political  intelligence  froi 
Kansas  seems  highly  favourable  to  the  acceptance  by  tb 
people  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution. 

The  Telegraph  Fleet. — The  Agamemnon  has  arrived  i 
Queenstown.  The  delay  was  occasioned  by  her  returi 
lug  to  the  rendezvous,  after  having  lost  146  mile 
cable,  instead  of  heading  directly  for  Queenstown,  as 
agreed  upon.  Both  vessels  have  taken  in  a  fresh  suppl 
of  coal,  and  are  about  to  make  a  third,  and  probabl 
final  attempt.  In  the  storms  which  they  encountere( 
and  which  bad  nearly  foundered  the  British  vessel,  tt 
electric  instruments  were  all  injured  by  the  heavy  rol 
ing. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  evening  > 
the  26th  of  Sixth  month,  1858,  Joseph  R.  Jenks,  in  tt 
ninety-first  year  of  his  age. 
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nal  and  Present  State  of  Man. 

(ContiQued  from  page  370.) 

fiirtber  change  of  dispousatioDS  is  ever 
be  made,  nor  any  other  doctrine  to  be  preached, 
it  that  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles ;  which, 
ion  its  commcDcemeut,  received  a  miraculous 
nfirmation  sufficient  for  its  lasting  establishment, 
ople  are  not  now  to  expect,  or  call  for  miracles 
)m  those  who  preach  the  christian  doctrine  ;  but 
turn  to,  and  attend  upon  that  Divine  principle 
inted  out  in  the  Scriptures,  as  manifested  in  the 
east  of  each  individual,  the  ministration  of  Christ 
spirit.  This  will  give  the  sincere  and  humble 
ceiver  more  clear  and  particular  demonstration, 
outward  signs  and  tokens  could  do ;  for  the 
wers  whence  they  proceed  may  be  disputed,  but 
-i  internal  evidence  of  the  light  of  Christ,  the  life 
men,  as  rightly  waited  for,  and  adhered  to,  leaves 

doubt  in  the  mind  concerning  its  Divine  nature 
d  authority.  Hence  K.  Barclay  asserts,  in  the 
rds  of  the  primitive  Protestants,  there  is  no  need 
w  of  outward  miracles  to  avouch  the  doctrines 
the  gospel ;  yet  acknowledges,  that  some  did 
pear  upon  its  revival  in  the  last  century.  But 
■return. 

The  apostle,  2  Cor.  iii.,  shows  that  the  rainistra- 
n  of  the  gospel  far  excels  that  of  the  law,  and 
it  its  excellency  stands  in  its  spirituality.  Hav- 
'  spoken  of  the  law,  verse  7,  he  subjoins,  "  Plow 
ill  not  the  ministration  of  the  spirit  be  rather 
)rious  ?     For  if  the  ministration  of  condemnation 

glory,  much  more  doth  the  ministration  of 
hteousuess  exceed  in  glory.  For  even  that  which 
■s  made  glorious,  had  no  glory  in  this  respect,  by 
_son  of  the  glory  which  excelleth.  For  if  that 
lich  was  done  away  was  glorious,  much  more 
It  which  remaiueth  is  glorious."  (2  Cor.  iii.  8, 
10,  11.)  Why  is  the  gospel  thus  super-eminent 
ove  the  law,  seeing  that  was  a  Divine  institu- 
n  '.  Principally,  because  it  is  not  an  outward  code 
the  law  was,  but  an  inward  law  of  life,  (2  Cor.  iii. 
I  "  written,  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ing  God ;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshy  tables 
^''"  heart;"  and  because  it  makes  "  able  minis- 


the 


Every  christian  ought  to  experience  the  indwell 
ing  of  the  spirit.  "  Know  yc  not  that  your  body 
is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  in  you, 
which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are  not  your  own." 
(1  Cor.  vi.  19.) 

It  is  requisite  to  every  christian,  that  he  should 
know  the  spirit  to  be  his  guide  and  leader ;  for, 
only  "  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
are  the  sons  of  God."  (Eom.  viii.  14.) 
_  No  man  can  be  a  sheep  of  Christ  without  a  dis- 
tinguishing sense  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  "  I  am 
the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am 
known  of  mine." — "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and 
I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me." — "The  sheep 
follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice,  and  a  stranger 
will  they  not  follow."  (John  x.  14,  27,  4,  .5.)  The 
voice  of  Christ  is  the  manifestation  of  his  spirit  to 
the  soul. 

Without  being  born  again  of  the  Spirit,  no  man 
can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  (.John  iii.)  and  with- 
out the  Spirit,  no  man  can  be  born  of  it ;  conse- 
quently the  Spirit  is  altogether  as  requisite  to  us  as 
it  could  be  to  the  primitives.  It  is  no  more  in  our 
ability  to  regenerate  and  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
kingdom,  than  it  was  in  theirs.  No  powers,  natural 
or  acquired,  in  our  unregenerate  state,  are  sufficient 
for  so  great  a  purpose  ;  and  to  enable  us  truly  to 
say,  with  the  people  of  God  in  former  times,  "  Lord 
thou  wilt  ordain  peace  for  us;  for  thou  hast 
wrought  all  our  works  in  us."  (Isaiah  xxvi.  12.) 

Without  the  Spirit,  no  man  can  be  a  minister  of 
the  Spirit.  The  apostolic  direction  is,  "  As  every 
man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so  minister  the 
same  one  to  another,  as  good  stewards  of  the  mani- 
fold grace  of  God.  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak 
as  the  oracles  of  God  ;  if  any  man  minister,  let  him 
do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God  givcth  ;  that  God 
in  all  things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ." 
(1  Pet.  iv.  10,  11.) 

Every  true  believer  and  faithful  follower  of 
Christ,  in  the  apostolic  age,  received  a  portion  of 
the  same  Holy  Spirit  which  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles did,  though  in  less  degree;  "for,"saith  Paul, 
"  by  one  spirit  are  we  all  baptised  into  one  body, 
whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be 
bond  or  free  ;  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into 
one  spirit."  (1  Cor.  xii.  13.)  This  one  spirit  ren- 
dered them  one  body,  and  joined  them  to  the  one 
'ng  head.  "  There  is  one  body  and  one  spirit, 
even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling; 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all, 
and  in  you  all."  (Eph.  iv.  4,  5,  6.)  Thus  accord- 
ing to  the  several  measures  allotted  them,  they  were 
all  partakers  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit;  and  as  it 
was  then,  so  it  is  now,  and  ever  must  be  in  the  true 
spiritual  universal  church  of  Christ. 

The  gospel  sun  arose  in  great  splendour :  yet  it 
appeared  not  in  its  full  meridian  at  once,  to  any. 
The  openings  of  truth  in  the  minds  of  the  primitive 
christians,  apostles  as  well  as  others,  were  gradual. 
As  they  advanced  forward  in  the  new  nature,  they 
saw  further  and  further.  For  a  time,  they  occa- 
sionally circumcised,  entered  into  vows,  anointed 
th  oil,  baptised  with  John's  baptism  ;  all  of  which 
were  of  an  external  and  legal  nature.  Nay,  at  first, 
they  perceived  not  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be  given 


to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews;  though  Joel  had 
plainly  prophesied  it  should  be  poured  out  upon  all 
flesh.  But  afterwards,  as  their  concern  continued 
to  press  forward,  they  were  led  beyond  the  first 
initiatory  mixture  of  things;  they  saw  clearly  and 
declared,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  upon  the  Gen- 
tiles as  well  as  Jews;  (Acts  x.  45,)  that  neither 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision  availeth  ;  (Gal.  v. 
6,)  that  a  good  con.science  ariseth  not  from  the 
practice  of  exterior  rites ;  (Heb.  ix.  9,)  that  the 
unction  from  the  holy  One  is  altogether  sufficient 
to  give  instruction  and  true  judgment;  (1  John  ii, 
20,  27,)  that  the  saving  baptism  is  not  that  which 
can  reach  no  deeper  than  the  outside  of  the  flesh, 
but  that  of  the  spirit;  which  baptises  the  heart, 
and  produceth  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  to- 
wards God,  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  his 
ipiritual  arising  in  or  upon  the  soul.  (1  Pet.  iii.  21.) 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  apostolic 
age  styled  the  infancy  of  Christianity ;  and  so  it 
'n  point  of  time,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  tem- 
porary continuation  of  a  few  exteriors ;  not  imme- 
'iatelyseeu  through,  and  afterwards  retained  for  a 
season,  in  condescension  to  those  new  believers, 
who  had  been  so  much  attached  to  symbolical 
practices,  they  could  not  readily  be  brought  to  dis- 
them.  And,  in  our  day,  many  of  the  present 
leaders  and  rulers,  in  divers  of  the  most  numerous 
churches  professing  the  christian  name,  seem  to 
imagine,  that  though  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  necessary  to  the  introduction  and  sup- 
port of  the  christian  religion  in  primitive  times,  it 
has  no  need  of  it  now.  It  is  become  so  matured 
by  man's  wisdom  and  learning,  which  had  no  share 
in  its  origin,  that  it  is  fully  capable  to  go  alone. 
So  that  now  it  is,  in  great  measure,  become  another 
thing,  and  stands  upon  another  foundation,  than 
formerly.  Though  it  still  calls  Christ  its  head,  and 
accounts  itself  hi's  body,  it  receives  no  immediate 
direction  from  him,  nor  feels  the  circulation  of  his 
blood,  which  is  the  life  and  virtue  of  true  religion. 
Thus  deservedly  incurring  the  reproof  of  the  apostle 
implied  in  this  query;  "  Having  begun  in  the  spi- 
rit, are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  flesh?"  (Gal. 
iii.  3.)  In  truth,  it  too  evidently  appears,  in  a 
general  view,  that  the  professed  christian  churcheF, 
instead  of  being  in  the  maturity  of  Christianity,  are 
greatly  in  the  decline  from  that  state ;  or  they 
could  not  be  so  insensible,  nor  durst  appear  so  op- 
posite to  the  life  of  religion,  as  to  reject  and  decry 
the  vital  part  of  it,  and  treat  it  as  extinct,  unneces- 
sary, or  at  least  insensibly  to  be  now  received  ;  as 
too  many  of  their  leaders  and  members  do.  Surely 
a  church  in  this  condiiion,  is  properly  entitled  to 
that  address  of  the  spirit,  to  the  degenerate  church 
of  Sardis ;  "  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a 
name,  that  thou  livest  and  art  dead."  (Rev.  iii.  1.) 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  seems  to  be  too  generally 
the  case,  and  that  the  religion  of  many  high  pro- 
fessors is  little  else  but  real  deism,  covered  with  a 
superficial  kind  of  Christianity,  I  hope,  and  verily 
believe,  there  are  many  living  and  sensible  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ  in  those  churches. 

The  vitality  and  glory  of  Christianity  lies  in  the 
clear  administration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  any 
veil  of  legal  or  ritual  adumbrations.  Sehool-Iearn- 
ing  is  but  a  human  accomplishment ;  and  though 


THE    FRIENID. 


Yorv  useful  as  a  servant,  is  no  part  of  .clirlstianity.  for  I  have  never  timed  them.     It  is  a  fast  life  and 
Neither  the  acquirements   of _  the   college,  nor  the '  a  wet  one,  but   not   m  the   sense   your  man  about 


formalities  of  human   authority,  can 


h  that  town  would  apply  the 


humility  which  litteth  for  God's  teaching.  Pos- 
sessed of  arts  and  languages,  weak  people  are  puffed 
up  with  a  conceit  of  superiority,  which  leads  from 
self-denial  and  the  daily  cross,  into  pride  and  self- 
sufficiency  ;  and  instead  of  waiting  for,  and  de- 
pending upon  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  into  a 
coufidence  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  a  de- 
votional satisfaction  in  the  rote  of  external  forms 
and  ordinances.  Whereas  those  that  worship  God 
in  the  spirit,  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus  and  have  no 
confidence  in  the  flesh.  (Phil.  iii.  3.)  And  why  ? 
Because  it  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth  ;  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing.  (John  vi.  63.)  _     _ 

Whosoever  deny  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  its  in- 
ternal operations,  are  now  to  be  sensibly  experienced, 
only  demonstrate  their  own  insensibility  thereot\ 
The  true  people  of  God  in  all  ages,  have  declared 
their  own  undoubted  sense  of  Divine  illumination 
and  help ;  and  the  apostle,  in  Kom.  vii.  and  viii. 
before  cited,  testifies  he  had  a  strong,  clear,  distin- 
guishino-  sense  of  the  Holy  Spirit  throughout  its 
operations.  As  it  was  then,  it  now  is,  and  must 
remain  to  be,  so  long  as  men  are  upon  earth.  The 
same  work  in  due  measure  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  every  one,  and  the  like  sense  of  it  proportionally 
clear  and  certain  to  all  who  experience  regenera- 
tion. No  man  can  obtain  felicity  out  of  God's 
kingdom,  nor  can  any  enter  the  kingdom  without 
being  born  of  the  Spirit ;  neither  is  the  work  of  the 
new-1)irth  wrought  insensibly  in  any.  Whatever 
unknown  means  men  imagine,  insensible  _  operation 
is  not  regeneration.  It  is  a  mere  deception.  The 
Holy  Ghost,  whether  it  operate  by  words  and  in- 
struments, or  without  them,  always  comes  in  pow- 
er ;  a  power  which  gives  an  undeniable  sense  of  it ; 
perfectly  distinct  from,  and  above  all  other  powers ; 
and  with  a  perspicuity,  at  times  as  far  exceeding 
all  natural  lights,  as  the  radiant  sun  does  the  faint 
glimmer  of  the  glow-worm. 

This  Holy  Spirit  of  Divine  light  and  power  of 
life,  is  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  the  re 
proached  Quakers,  and  the  only  true  saving  prin 
ciple  for  all  mankind.  It  is  Christ  in  spirit,  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  God's  salvation  to  the 
ends" of  the  earth ;  who  always  became,  and  stands 
always  ready  to  become,  the  author  of  eternal  sal- 
vation to  all  them  that  obey  him.  (Luke  ii.  32  ; 
Acts  xiii.  47  ;  Heb.  v.  9.) 

(To  bo  continued.) 


diver,  his  body  covered  with  sores,  and  every  joint 
ked  with   rheumatism,  his  eyes  bloodshot  and 

very  weak,  finds  an  early  grave.— -F/'OWJ  Bombay 
Bushire  and  Bussora. 


dd  the  poor  Arab 


Frum  "TlieLe 

Tlic  Ovevland  Eonte  to  Imlia. 

(Coutiniied  from  page  371.) 
SOUTHAMPTON    TO    GIBRALTAR. 

Next  day,  having  left  "  perfidious  Albion,'' 


Pearl  Fishery  in  the  Persiaii  Gulf.—L  fact, 
curious  and  interesting,  struck  me  here  (at  Bahren) 
—the  existence  of  fresh-water  springs  beneath  the 
surface,  so  often  met  with  by  divers  ;  and  I  was 
told  that  the  cruisers  stationed  here,  when  in  want 
of  water,  procure  it  by  sending  a  man  down  with 
a  gun-barrel,  which  he  fills  and  brings  up.  The 
pearls  collected  here  are  said  to  be  of  great  value, 
and  are  thus  obtained  : — The  diver,  prepared  for 
the  descent,  with  his  feet  resting  on  a  double- 
headed  shot  or  huge  stone  attached  to  a  rope 
(which  is  fastened  to  the  boat,  and  which  he  holds,) 
with  his  nose  in  a  horn,  or  his  nostrils  compressed 
with  wooden  pinchers,  and  a  basket  slung  round 
his  neck,  is  rapidly  lowered  by  his  companions ; 
his  feet  barely  touch  the  bottom  ere  he  is  ofl'  the 
stone  or  shot,  which  is  as  rapidly  hauled  up  as  it 
was  lowered  down,  and  another  diver  occupies  it, 
while  ouir  friend  who  first  went  down  is  pokinc 
about  "  astonishing  the  natives,"  and  fast  fillino 
his  basket  with  pearl-oysters.  Up  he  comes,  emp- 
ties his  basket,  takes  three  or  four  deep  inspira- 
tions, and  down  he  goes  again ;  often,  I  am  told 
remaining  beneath  five  or  six  minutes 


-mark,  told. 


approached""  La  belle  France,"  sighting  Ushant 
in  the  distance.  Now  we  exchanged  the  English 
Channel  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  famous  for  its 
swell  and  its  storms.  The  weather  kept  fine,  and 
the  sea  tolerably  smooth  ;  but  I  remembered  this 
bay  of  old  ;  and,  being  one  of  the  worst  of  all 
bad  sailors,  I  somewhat  dreaded  the  billows  and 
the  blast  so  often  encountered  here  by  the  hapless 
mariner.  Happily  for  me,  Neptune  at  this  time 
was  in  a  comparatively  tranquil  mood.  Though 
we  had  a  head-wind,  and  a  chopping  sea,  we  had 
no  gale,  and  passed  this  part  of  the  voyage  in  tole- 
rable quietness.  Still  the  mal  de  mer  made  me 
sufficiently  wobegone. 

Our  steamer  we  found  in  every  respect  comfort- 
able, though  the  head-winds  made  our  progress 
rather  slow.  Our  commander  was  a  captain  in 
the  Indian  navy,  an  able  seaman,  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  and  a  consistent  Christian,  in  the  pro- 
sense  of  that  term.  The  officers  emulated  the 
good  example  of  their  chief,  and  all  went  on  like 
clockwork  from  day  to  day.  We  had  a  goodly 
number  of  passengers,  civil,  military,  and  naval 
ofiicers,  belonging  to  her  Majesty's  service,  or  that 
of  the  Honourable  Company;  merchants  for  the 
various  centres  of  commerce  in  the  East ;  excel- 
lent clergymen  ;  missionaries ;  a  large  staff  of  in- 
telligent engineers,  proceeding  to  construct  rail- 
ways in  distant  lands ;  a  Spanish  family,  return- 
ing from  a  pleasant  tour  in  England  ;  some  Egyp- 
tians of  importance,  connected  with  the  "  Pasha  ; 
and  last,  though  not  least  in  our  estimation,  several 
of  our  fair  sisterhood,  whose  presence  always  im- 
parts grace  and  tone  to  society,  whether  ashore  or 
afloat!^  Immense  diversity,  of  course,  prevailed^  in 
our  little  community,  in  our  principles,  pursuits, 
and  prospects ;  but  all  continued  to  be  harmony 
and  good  will. 

We  passed  the  Spanish  coast  near  "  Corunna's 
lone  shore" — ^.bold,  bleak,  desolate.  Fires  blazing 
on  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys  between — the  peo- 
ple making  charcoal — had  a  striking  effect  as  seen 
from  the  deck  of  our  steamer.  I  thought  of  Sir 
John  Moore  and  his  memorable  retreat.  The  hor 
rors  of  that  scene  one  can  scarcely  read  :  what 
must  have  been  the  reality  !  On  those  heights 
men,  women,  and  children  were  frozen  to  death 
after  enduring  heart-rending  sufferings, 
march,  one  poor  woman  was  delivered  i 
the  icy  sleet  which  was  drifting  around  her.  Whei 
discovered,  she  was  dead,  and  the  two  bab6s  wen 
struggling  in  the  snow !  Near  the  spot  on  which 
my  eyes  then  rested,  the  action  took  place,  in  an 
early  stage  of  which  Sir  John  Moore,  when  ani- 
mating the  42d  Highlanders  to  a  brilliant  charge, 
received  his  mortal  wound.  His  shoulder  was 
shattered  to  pieces  by  a  cannon-ball.  Six  brave 
soldiers  carried  him  from  the  field,  evincing  their 
sorrow  and  sympathy  by  their  tears.  When  a 
spring-wagon  came  up,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
transfer  their  general  to  it,  they  objected,  saying, 
they  could  "keep  step,  and  carry  him  mofe  ea- 
sily." 

Happily,  as  we   steamed  along,  no  transports 


ubined 
i  impregnable  as  troops  ever 
memorial  of  the  great  Duki 


.   „„„ ^_.     On  the 

delivered  of  twins  in 


were  hurriedly  receiving  retreating,  worn-out  troof 
to  convey  them  "  far  away  on  the  billow ;"  our  e; 
heard  not  "  the  distant  random  gun,  that  the  f 
was  sullenly  firing."  We  saw  fires  blazing,  not 
ruined  towns  and  villages,  but  of  peaceful  indu 
try.  War  !  what  desolations  hast  thou  wrough 
May  this  demon  of  destruction  never  again  d 
vastate  these  shores  ! 

Ere  long  we  passed  the  bold  Cape  Finisterr 
and  were  skirting  the  coast  of  Portugal,  sightii 
Oporto,  Torres  Vedras,  Cintra,  and  other  plac 
famed  in  the  peninsular  wars  of  ancient  and  m 
dern  times.  One  could  scarcely  fail  to  think 
the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  They  extendi 
five-and-twenty  English  miles,  having  the  city 
Lisbon  at  one  extremity ;  1 08  redoubts  were  erect, 
at  the  most  advantageous  points,  mounting  41 
pieces  of  ordnance  of  the  heaviest  calibre ;  mou 
tains  were  scarped  ;  rivers  were  obstructed,  ai 
made  to  flood  the  country;  trenches  were  c 
whence  infantry  could  pour  a  destructive  fii 
flanked  by  artillery  commanding  theapproache 
without,  roads  were  blocked  up  ;  within,  coiumui 
cation  in  every  way  was  facilitated  ;  with  plenty 
provisions,  and  constant  employ,  our  troops  we 
kept  healthy  and  happy;  in  the  face  and  on  t 
soil'of  the  enemy,  they  enjoyed  rest  and  securii 
uniting  the  pleasures  of  country  life  with  the  se 
ous  business  of  war.  Nature  and  art  ' 
make  these  lines 

pied — a  lastin^ 
military  tact  and  talent.  We  were  too  far  oi 
and  the  day  too  far  spent,  for  us  to  see  the  mou 
of  the  Tagus  ;  but  we  saw  the  light  on  the  rock 
,  gleatoing  like  a  star  on  the  bosom  of  t 
Atlantic.  Historic  recollections  invested  the  see 
with  thrilling  interest. 

When  Sabbath  dawned,  I  felt,  for  the  first  tii 
nee  I  embarked,  myself  again;  sickness  goi 
the  morning  magnificent,  the  sea  like  a  mirror,  a 
our  noble  vessel  a  Bethel  ploughing  its  way  throu 
the  deep.  All  work  that  could  be  dispensed  w: 
was  suspended  for  the  day ;  the  officers  and  crc 
dressed  neat  and  clean  in  their  uniform,  were  mi 
tered  on  deck ;  the  bell  rang  for  divine  service  ; 
large  and  attentive  audience  convened  in  the  ; 
loon;  one  of  our  clerical  passengers  read  t 
prayers  in  the  Church  service,  the  other  preachi 
an  able  discourse ;  we  sang  with  deep  emotion  1 
praises  of  the  Blost  High,  who  had  thus  far  c; 
ried  us  in  peace  and  safety ;  and  to  me  the  sea; 
was  one  of  peculiar  enjoyment.  In  the  evenii 
we  had  public  worship  again.  The  clergyman  w 
preached  in  the  morning,  read  prayers,  and  a  c 
senting  minister  preached— a  beautiful  specimen 
christuin  union  and  love.  The  weather  contint 
charming;  a  fine  fresh  breeze  began  to  ripple  : 
Atlantic,;  the  soft  blue  sky  and  balmy  atmosph 
were  in  keeping  with  the  day;  our  good  ship  sw 
along  in  fine  style;  the  sun  set  in  magnific 
splendour ;  and  our  first  Sabbath  at  sea  was  sp 
both  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  weather 
sea;  and  "nothing,  during  our  peaceful  Sabbs 
was  I  less  dreading  than  a  storm.     Yet,  ""-^  ^ 


then  preparing  to  come  down  upon  us  in  right  g(  n 
earnest.  We  had  passed  Cape  St.  Vincent-  ,1 
spot  held  sacred  by  the  Romans,  and  as  celebra  ii 
in  ancient  legends  as  in  the  naval  annals  of    i| 


times.  On  that  bleak  promontory  jutting  into 
heavino-  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  are  found  the 
mains  of  a  druidical  circle,  within  which  the  J 
rians  affirmed  the  gods  were  accustomed  to  assi 
ble  for  nocturnal  councils  and  revels.  This  ■ 
too  good  a  spot  to  be  overlooked  by  the  moi 
Their  legends  tell  us  that  St.  Vincent,  a  won< 
working  martyr,  was  put  to  death  far  away 
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'aleueia.  The  odour  of  sanctity  attracted  the 
rows  to  the  remains  of  the  saint — no  great  niira- 
e,  perhaps,  after  all.  But,  instead  of  injuring 
ley  faithfully  watched  the  body,  and  at  length 
ansported  his  bones  to  the  summit  of  this  promon 
iry.  In  course  of  time,  the  sable-feathered  sen- 
Qels  became  almost  as  famous  as  the  saint  him- 
If.  A  convent  was  erected,  and  dedicated  to 
em,  appropriately  denominated,  "  The  Church  of 
e  Crows."  On  the  summit  of  the  rock  the  ruins 
this  convent  are  still  conspicuous  :  and  the  proof 

all  is — the  cape  still  bears  the  martyr's  name  ! 
ho  could  look  on  such  a  spot  without  pity  for 

mish  delusions  ? 

But,  to  leave  the  region  of  fiction  for  fact,  we 
re  now  in  those  waters  where  Sir  John  Jervis, 
1797,  gained  his  signal  victory  over  the  Spanish 
et,  for  which  he  was  created  Earl  St.  Vincent. 

this  engagement  Nelson,  then  a  commodore, 
rformcd  one  of  his  intrepid  acts  of  daring  cour- 
lle  and  his  boarding  party  entered  the 
san  Nicholas"  through  her  cabin  windows,  and 
ptured  this  first-rate  Spanish  man-of-war.  The 
ian  Josef,"  another  Spanish  ship,  seeing  the 
itish  tars  on  the  deck  of  the  "  San  Nicholas, 
;d  on  the  captors.  Nelson  immediately  closed 
tb  her,  boarded  her  from  the  deck  of  the  Spa 
rd,  and  captured  both  ships.  As  Nelson  re 
ved  the  swords  of  the  vanquished  Spaniards,  on 
!ir  own  quarter-deck,  he  handed  them  to  one  of 

barge-men,  who,  with  the  greatest  sangfroid. 

ed  them  under  his  arm,  as  a  matter  of  no  con- 
uence. 

We  were  rapidly  crossing  the  gulf  of  Cadiz,  not 
from  the  little  town  of  Palos,  whence  Columbui 
led  when  he  started  to  discover  a  new  world 
1  to  which  place  he  returned  in  triumph  when 

bold  enterprise  had  been  crowned  with  com 
te  success.  We  were  fast  approaching  Trafal- 
•;  and  what  Briton  can  navigate  these  seas 
hout  thinking  of  Nelson's  victory,  and  Nelson's 
ith  'i  He  had  tracked  the  Spanish  and  French 
ts  to  the  West  Indies  and  back  again ;  and  at 
gth  he  found  them   drawn  up  in  line  of  battle 

Trafalgar's  Bay."  He  made  the  attack  in  two 
umus ;  Nelson,  in  the  "  Victory,"  leading  the 
,  and  Collingwood,  in  the  "  lloyal  Sovereign," 

other.  Dreadful  was  the  shook — decisive  the 
ory — but  purchased   at  what  a  cost !     Before 

engagement.  Nelson  had  a  presentiment  that 
should  fall.     "  God  bless  you,  Blackwood,"  he 

I  to  his  favourite  captain,  in  taking  leave,  "  I 

II  never  see  you  again."  Here  he  gave  the 
norable  signal  to  the  fleet — "  England  expects 
ry  man  to  do  his  duty."  There,  in  the  thickest 
the  fight,  stood  the  admiral,  distinguished  by 
weather-beaten  stars  and  orders,  which  he  ai- 
rs wore  in  action.  The  broadsides,  from  dou- 
shotted  guns,  were  tremendous.  The  hissing 
Is,  flying  in  all  directions,  were  seen  sometimes 
strike  each  other  in  the  air ;  terrific  was  the 
lage.  Scott,  Nelson's  secretary,  fell  dead  while 
versing  with  Hardy.  "  This  is  too  warm  work, 
rdy,  to  last  long,"  said  the  admiral.  Soon  the 
ictory"  was  locked  with  the  "-Redoubtable,"  in 
dly  conflict,  gun  to  gun  and  man  to  man.  Sud- 
ly.  Nelson  staggered  and  fell,  on  the  very  spot 
ned  with  his  secretary's  blood.  He  was  struck 
he  spine  by  a  musket-ball  fired  from  the  top  of 
rench  man-of-war.  As  he  fell,  he  called  out, 
hey  have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy."  "  I 
e  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  Yes,"  said  Nelson, 
y  back  is  shot  through."  He  was  carried  to 
cockpit,  while  the  battle  continued  to  rage  with 
iminished  fury.  For  three  hours  he  endured 
nse  agony,  and  expired  October  21,  1805,  after 
ring  that  the  British  were  completely  victorious. 


A  gale  sprung  up  immediately  after  the  battle, 
which  greatly  endangered  the  crippled  ships  both 
of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished. 

As  we  sailed  along,  no  trace  of  this  conflict  and 
carnage  was  visible;  but  the  war  of  the  elements 
we  did  experience.  As  night  drew  on,  the  wind 
freshened  ;  harder,  and  still  harder,  it  blew,  till 
we  had  a  stifl'  gale.  The  sea  rose  in  his  might ; 
billow  after  billow  struck  our  noble  ship,  and  made 
her  reel,  and  shiver,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man.  Some  of  our  passengers,  more  favoured  by 
Morpheus  than  I  was,  quietly  slept  through  that 
trying  night.  Not  so  with  me.  I  lay  sleepless, 
watching  the  storm,  which  reminded  me  of  former 
scenes  of  peril  when  I  sailed  on  other  more  bois- 
terous and  perilous  seas.  At  one  time,  amid  the 
roar  and  the  crash,  the  engines  stopped.  Know- 
ing we  were  nearing  land,  and  had  no  room  to 
spare,  this  increased  the  alarm.     The  engines  had 

een  stopped,  however,  merely  that  we  might  take 
soundings.  Though  this  was  nothing  like  the  hur- 
ricane I  once  experienced  off  the  Mauritius,  still  I 

wished  for  the  day."  When  morning  did  dawn, 
and  I  could  venture  on  deck,  thankful  was  I  to 
find  the  fury  of  the  blast  subsiding,  and  our  good 
ship  making  way,  though  slowly,  in  the  right  di- 
rection, all  safe  and  sound. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  page  373.) 

That  costly  and  ostentatious  apparel  has  a  ten- 
dency to  excite  pride  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
persons  accustomed  to  adorn  themselves  in  this 
manner  are  always  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree with  feelings  of  vanity  and  self-conceit.  .  .  . 
Take  a  child,  free  from  the  vanities  and  hollow- 
heartedness  of  the  world.  Decorate  it  with  costly 
ornaments  and  jewels,  and  educate  it  in  the  fash- 
ionable mode  and  opinions  of  the  present  time,  and 
mark  the  efl'ect.  It  soon  begins  to  despise  its  play- 
mates, because  they  are  not  dressed  as  well  as  it 
is.  It  learns  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  humbler 
vocations  of  life.  It  will  associate  with  none,  except 
those  adorned  like  itself,  and  moving  in  the  circle 
of  fashion.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  neglected ; 
the  moral  and  religious  feelings  are  not  properly 
developed;  it  grows  to  maturity,  proud,  disdainful, 
haughty ;  a  votary  of  fashion  and  folly,  and  runs 
a  mad  career  of  pride,  extravagance,  and  often  to 
ruin,  without  ever  answering  the  great  object  of  its 
creation. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  It  is  a  rule  with 
few  exceptions.  It  is  not  alone  the  children  of 
parents  of  the  world,  who  are  thus  reared  and  edu- 
cated, but  children  of  members  of  the  church,  arc 
often  thus  brought  up  in  folly,  vanity  and  igno- 
rance [of  the  great  purposes  of  life],  and  their  fu- 
ture course,  so  far  as  usefulness  is  concerned,  will 
be  but  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
How  important  is  it,  then,  that  parents  should  train 
up  their  children  in  "the. nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord;"  that  they  should  teach  them  the 
proper  use  of  the  blessings  of  life,  to  be  wise,  good, 
and  charitable,  doing  to  others  as  they  would  that 
others  should  do  to  them ;  not  to  be  given  to  vanity 
and  personal  decorations,  but  strive  to  enrich  their 
minds  with  useful  knowledge,  and  to  embellish 
themselves  with  the  inward  adorning  of  truth,  cha- 
rity and  love. 

On  the  large  portion  of  time  devoted  by  many 
females,  to  adjusting  and  arranging  their  attire  and 
ornaments,  and  to  trifling  conversation,  the  author 
has  some  startling  remarks,  the  purport  of  which  is 
that  an  average  of  more  than  one-seventh  of  life  is 


thusfrittcred  away.  No  accretions, says  he,  are  made 
to  the  mental  storehouse,  no  treasure  laid  up  in  the 
kingdom  on  high,  no  endeavours  to  draw  others  to 
the  Fountain  of  life.  Are  such  women  fit  to  become 
wives,  to  be  uiistresses  of  homes';  Can  a  woman 
taught  from  childhood  to  value  beauty  as  the  chief 
good  of  life,  and  educated  mainly  with  reference  to 
its  development,  properly  discharge  the  onerous 
functions  of  a  wife  and  a  mother 'f  After  stating 
that  the  noble  and  honourable  women  of  every  age 
"  were  not  characterized  by  vanity,  personal  deco- 
rations and  show,  but  by  humility,  talents,  learn- 
ing and  christian  benevolence  and  principle,"  he 
proceeds  :  "  It  requires  no  acuteness  to  perceive  the 
contrast  between  a  woman  of  this  character,  and  a 
devotee  of  fashion.  One  ennobles  and  exalts 
wherever  her  influence  is  felt,  the  other  debases  and 
degenerates  into  a  mere  toy.  .  .  .  The  little  child 
never  forgets  the  principles  instilled  into  its  mind 
by  the  example  of  its  mother.  Some  of  the  highest 
achievements  of  science,  some  of  the  greatest  at- 
tainments in  knowledge,  some  of  the  most  heroic 
self  sacrifices  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  man- 
kind, are  traceable  to  the  first  impressions  made  by 
a  pious  mother.  Wherever  human  beings  are  found, 
there  her  directing  power  is  felt.  From  the  bitter 
fall  in  the  garden  of  Eden  until  the  present  time, 
every  ago  has  acknowledged  the  sacred  or  the 
baneful  influence  of  woman.  .  .  .  Even  the  cha- 
racter of  a  nation  is  shown  in  the  condition  of  its 
females.  .  .  .  Where  woman  is  enlightened  and 
intelligent,  clothed  with  the  inward  adornings  of 
goodness,  benevolence,  humility,  afl'eetion,  and  love 
to  God,  there  we  find  a  wholesome  state  of  society. 
Where  she  is  the  slave  of  fashion  and  of  vanity, 
there  true  knowledge  is  wanting,  morals  are  cor- 
rupted, and  society  vitiated.  Socialistic  France 
groans  beneath  the  throes  of  fashion,  follies  and 
perverted  truth.  And  what  has  been  the  result? 

When  we  find  persons  anxious  to  display  their 
dress  and  jewels,  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  not 
having  on  the  "inward  adorning,"  deficient  in 
-secular  and  spiritual  knowledge,  they  are  eager  to 
dazzle  with  their  outward  adornings.  Such  per- 
sons are  apt  to  be  full  of  pretension,  proud  and 
wise  in  their  own  conceit.  A  minister  called  to 
visit  a  lady,  who.  after  keeping  him  waiting  a  long 
time,  made  her  appearance  bedizened  in  all  the 
frijjpery  of  fashion  and  folly.  The  minister  was  in 
tears.  She  inquired  the  cause.  I  weep,  said  he, 
to  think  that  an  immortal  being  should  spend  so 
much  of  that  precious  time,  which  was  given  to 
prepare  for  eternity,  in  vainly  adorning  that  body 
which  must  so  soon  become  a  prey  to  worms. 

A  young  lady  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  death- 
bed. She  was  told  of  her  accountability,  of  the 
judgment  to  come,  of  the  indignation  of  an  offend- 
ed God.  She  trembled — and  in  her  dying  hour 
called  for  her  fine  clothes.  When  they  were 
brought,  looking  her  mother  in  the  face  with  the 
agony  of  death's  last  throes,  she  said,  "  Mother, 
these  luive  mined  me!  You  never  warned  me  to 
prepare  for  a  dying  hour  !  You  never  told  me  that 
I  was  travelling  the  dark  road  to  despair,  amid  all 
my  gaiety  and  vanities.  You  showed  me  hy  your 
example  that  my  errand  in  this  world  was  to  be 
gay  and  dressy,  and  to  enjoy  its  luxuries.  When 
1  went  to  church,  you  urged  me  to  make  all  the 
display  of  my  finery  that  I  could.  Slother  I  I  am 
ruined  ;  take  these  costly  garments  that  you  valued 
so  much,  and  when  you  look  upon  them,  think  of 
your  daughter's  agonizing  torture." 

John  Hurrion,  a  dissenting  minister  at  Denton, 
in  Norfolk,  had  two  daughters  who  were  fond  of 
dress.  He  had  often  reproved  them  but  in  vain. 
One  Sabbath-day,  while  preaching  on  the  sin  of 
pride,  among  other  things,  he  mentioned  pride  in 
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dress.  After  speaFmg  for  some  time,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  said,  "  But  you  will  say.  Look  at 
home.  My  good  friends,  I  do  look  at  home,  till 
my  heart  aches."  Look  at  home  !  Yes— many 
a  kind  parent  looks  there  with  grief  and  sorrow. 
He  sees  the  means  he  has  acquired  by  over-tasked 
labour  wasted  through  the  pride  and  extravagance 
of  his  children.  He  sees  a  dark  cloud  lowering  over 
their  temporal ;  and,  more  than  all,  their  spiritual, 
welfare.  A  life  of  luxury  and  ease  unfits  the  indi- 
vidual for  its  sterner  duties  and  realities.  _  The 
man  or  the  woman,  given  to  pride  in  dress,  is  the 
slave  of  extravagance  in  other  forms.  The  effect 
of  luxurious  life  is  to  enervate  and  effeminate- 
War  destroys  men — but  luxury,  mankind 
At  once  corrupts— the  body  aud  the  mind. 
(To  be  continuedj 


Bnmiiis  riiiiJs. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  only  fluids  employed  ii 


our  country  for  household  light  were  animal  oils, 
obtained  by  perilous  adventure  on  the  stormy  sea 
with  monsters  of  the  deep.  At  present,  whale  oils 
are  in  comparatively  limited  use  for  illumination, 
and  are  becoming  more  limited  every  year.  _  Sperm 
oil  has  no  superior  among  the  burning  fluids,  but 
it  has  become  so  dear  that  cheaper  substitutes  have 
been  sought  and  obtained.  The  most  common  of 
these  is  a  compound  of  alcohol  and  turpentine, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  burning  fluid, 
which  is  very  cheap  and  cleanly,  possessing  none 
of  that  greasy  property  which  belongs  to  oils.  This 
fluid  was  first  brought  into  public  use  in  1830, 
when  a  patent  (now  expired)  was  obtained  for  it 
by  Isaiah  Jennings,  of  New  York  city.  It  is  com- 
posed of  about  nine  parts  of  highly  rectified  alcohol 
and  one  of  camphine,  and  is  capable  of  burning  in 
common  lamps  ;  were  it  not  so  volatile,  no  burning 
fluid  could  be  more  desirable.  From  its  very  na- 
ture, however,  it  must  be  used  with  great  caution 
and  care,  because  it  is  so  liable  to  evaporate  and 
become  explosive  by  mixing  with  the  atmosphere 
Horrible  accidents,  causing  death  in  many  in- 
stances, have  occurred  from  the  explosion  of  lamps 
since  it  came  into  use — hence  a  safer  substance  is 
desirable.  .  . 

From  some  kinds  of  bituminous  coal  a  sub-spint- 
ous  oil  is  now  manufactured,  which  is  fast  coming 
into  popular  favour,  owing  to  the  improvements 
which  have  recently  been  made  in  the  means  oi 
purifyinff,  and  in  the  lamps  designed  for  burning  it. 
It  is  bufa  few  years  since  it  was  first  discovered 
that  oil  could  be  distilled  at  a  low  temperature 
from  rich  cannel  coal,  and  now  this  oil  is  almost 
frxclusively  employed  for  lubrication  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, while  it  is  extensively  used  both  for  lubrication 
and  illumination  among  our  people. 

Vast  beds  of  the  rich  coal  from  which  this  oi 
can  be  obtained  exist  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  afi'ording  sources  of  supply  for  thousands 
of  years  to  come.  This  oil  passes  over  in  a  very 
crude  state,  incapable  of  being  generally  employed 
for  burning  on  its  first  distillation ;  but  by  the  use 
of  sulphuric  acid,  the  bichromate  of  potash,  several 
washings  and  distillations,  it  is  purified  so  as  to 
afford  a  most  brilliant  light  in  an  argand  burner. 
Coal  oils  are  very  peculiar  J  a  very  clear  oil  will 
come  over  in  small  quantities  at  a  comparative  low 
heat  during  distillation ;  then,  as  the  temperature 
is  raised,  a  greater  quantity  comes  over,  but  it  is 
thick  and  viscid.  All  these  oils  are  liable  to  he- 
come  red  in  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  they 
have  an  offensive  odour. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  all  the  ani 
mal  oils  may  be  burned  in  common  lamps,  very  few 
of  the  vegetable  oils  can  be  so  used._  The  great 
defect  of  most  vegetable  oils  for  burnini 


gummy  nature,  which  causes  them  to  clog  up  the 
meshes  of  the  wick,  and  give  out  only  a  dull,  red- 
dish and  smoky  light.  The  two  vegetable  oils 
capable  of  burning  in  lamps,  are  made  from  the 
olive  and  the  seed  of  the  brassica  napus  (rape 
seed.)  This  oil  is  capable  of  rivalling  sperm  for 
giving  a  brilliant  light.  Patents  have  been  taken 
out  for  purifying  linseed,  cotton  seed  and  sun-flower 
,  to  adapt  them  for  artificial  light,  but 
hitherto  none  of  them  have  come  into  general  use ; 
the  processes  pursued  to  purify  them  have  either 
been  ineificient  or  too  expensive. 

Keetified  turpentine,  under  the  name  of  cam- 
•phine,  which  is  very  cheap,  has  been  tried  for  illu- 
mination, and  judgment  passed  against  it.  It  re- 
quires, like  coal  oil,  an  argand  burner,  and  even 
with  the  greatest  care,  it  is  liable  to  smoke,  and 
fill  up  the  meshes  of  the  lampwiok  with  resinous 
matter.  Rosin  oil,  although  very  cheap,  labours 
under  the  same  disadvantages. 

Neither  the  olive  nor  the  rape  arc  cultivated  for 
oil  in  our  country,  yet  the  former  may  and  should 
be,  for  its  beautiful  oil,  in  our  Southern  States,  and 
the  latter  for  the  same  objects  in  all  our  States. 
In  France  and  Germany,  rape  seed  is  extensively 
and  profitably  cultivated.  The  oil  exists  ready 
formed  in  the  seed,  and  is  extracted  by  pressure 


ed  and  agreeable  conversation  on  Indian  matters. 
He  invited  me  to  dine  with  him.  and  nothing  bul 
want  of  time  prevented  my  acceptiiig  his  polite  in- 
vitation. He  was  very  neatly  dressed,  and  is  quitt 
prepossessing  in  his  appearance.  He  is  youngei 
than  I  supposed  before  seeing  him.  I  judge  hin 
to  be  about  thiity-four.  He  is  a  man  of  stronj 
sense,  of  great  sagacity,  and  considerable  ambition 
— Minnesota  Mid  JDacotah  in  1856. 


For  "  Tho  Friend, 

rroviilcntial  Deliverante. 
The  following  remarkable  instance  of  Divine  in 
terposition  on  behalf  of  an  individual  in  ver 
humble  life  and  under  circumstances  of  peculia 
trial  and  difiiculty,  strikingly  illustrates  the 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  over  his  creatures,  and  th 
safety  and  excellence  of  trust  in  Him.  It  was  ri 
lated  to  me  by  an  esteemed  minister  in  the  Societ 
of  Friends  resident  in  Cornwall,  who  appeared  1 
have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  facts.  We  ai 
not  to  expect  miracles  to  be  wrought  in  our  behal 
though  we  sometimes  see,  as  in  the  present  il 
stance,  what  seems  to  partake  of  their  charactei 
but  in  whatever  circumstances  we  may  be  place 
or  however  unfavourable  and  discouraging  our 


other  oils  obtained  from  seeds.  The  seed  is 
first  ground  to  meal,  then  heated  to  200  degrees, 
placed  in  bags,  and  submitted  to  very  severe  pres- 
sure. As  the  oil  comes  from  the  press,  it  contains 
some  mucilage,  which  must  be  removed  to  fit  it  for 
This  is  accomplished  by  stirring  about 
two  per  cent,  of  vitriol  among  it,  washing  with  wa- 
ter in  vats,  and  afterwards  filtering  it.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  unites  with  the  mucilage  of  the  oil,  and 
falls  down  as  a  heavy  precipitate ;  the  oil  floats  on 
the  top  of  the  water,  after  standing  a  few  days,  arid 
is  then  drawn  ofl'  by  a  siphon  or  tap.  This  oil, 
which  can  be  employed  in  common  lamps,  illumines 


ation  may  appear. 


should  ! 


despair ;  but  se« 


for  ability  calmly  to  rely  upon  Him  who  carethfi 
the  sparrows,  and  who  said  of  his  disciples,  "  evi 
the  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered." 

A  person  of  respectability  and  good  standing 
society,  residing  in  the  town  of  Plymouth, .Euglan 
was  awaked  out  of  sleep  one  night  under  stroi 
emotions  of  mind  by  a  voice  sounding  in  his  ei 
as  he  thought,  and  calling  him  to  '■^Ariae  and 
to  Launcestoii^^ — Launceston  is  an  ancient  town 
Cornwall,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Ply mout 
having  an  anticjuated  castle  in  which  George  F 
was  some  months  a  prisoner  in  the  year  1656. 

Having  no  acquaintance  in  the  place,  nor  a 


least,  an 
to  induce 
manufacture. 


to  which  to  direct  attention,  in  order 
some  of  our  people  to  introduce  a  useful 


the  liirht-houses  on  the   French  coast,  which  are  known  business   that  would   take   him   there, 
said  to  be  the  best  lighted  in  the  world.     It  is,  at  treated  the  occurrence  as  the  effect  of  a  drea 

and  again  composed  himself  to  sleep.  In  a  ve 
short  time  he  was  awakened  under  stronger  fe 
js  by  a  similar  command,  which  he  still  treat 
with  neglect,  though  more  reluctantly  than  bcfoi 
and  after  falling  asleep,  was  a  third  time  arouf 
under  sensations  which  admitted  of  no  furtl 
postponement.  He  therefore  arose  and  mentioi 
the   sinsTular  occurrence  to   his  wife,  who   end' 


-ScienVfic  Amer. 


A  Civilized  North- American  Chieftain.— 'From 
3  agency  I  hastened  on  to  see  Hole-in-the-day 
(Pug-o-na-ke-schick,  his  Indian  name,  means,  lite- 
rally, "  Hole-in-the-sky.")  He  is  a  famous  chief, 
having  in  his  youth  distinguished  himself  for  bold 
exploits  and  severe  endurance.  But  what  most 
entitles  him  to  attention  is  the  very  exemplary 
course  he  has  pursued  in  attempting  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  government  in  bringing  his  race 
to  the  habits  of  civihzed  life.  It  was  principally 
through  his  influence  that  a  treaty  was  made  be- 
tween his  tribe  and  the  United  States,  and  after  il 
took  effect,  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming 
Previous  to  the  treaty,  he  was  supported  as  chief 
by  the  tribal  revenue.  He  has  succeeded  well. 
About  a  year  ago  the  receipts  of  what  he  sold  from 
his  farm,  beyond  what  his  household  needed, 
amounted  to  over  two  hundred  dollars.  At  length, 
after  riding  a  mile  and  a  half  without  passing  a 
habitatioD,'over  a  fertile  prairie,  I  came  in  sight  of 
his  house.  He  lives  near  a  small  lake,  and  north 
of  him  is  a  large  belt  of  heavy  pine  timber.  He 
has  an  excellent  farm,  well  fenced  and  well  culti- 
vated. His  house  is  in  cottage  style,  and  of  con- 
siderable length ;  spacious,  neat,  and  well  furnish- 
ed. Arriving  at  the  door,  I  dismounted,  and  in- 
quired of  his°squaw  if  he  was  at  home.  She  sent 
her  little  girl  out  into  the  field  to  call  him.  There 
indeed,  in'his  corn-field,  was  he  at  work.  He  met 
me  very  cordially,  and  invited  me  into  a  room, 
their  I  where  he  had  an  interpreter.     We  held  a  protract. 


voured  to  discourage  him  from  attempting  so  k 
a  journey  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night,  and  es 
cially  as  he  had  no  apparent  object  in  going.  1 
his  uneasiness  was  so  great  that  he  was  not  to 
turned  aside  from  his  purpose,  and  saddling 
riding  horse,  he  set  out.  After  proceeding  so 
miles  in  the  chilly  darkness,  groping  his  way 
best  he  could,  his  resolution  began  to  waver,  ! 
he  reasoned  with  himself  on  the  folly  of  his  unc 
taking.  "  Surely,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going  on  a  fo 
errand.  I  am  an  entire  stranger  in  Launcesti 
I  have  no  business  there,  nor  any  one  on  whoi 
can  call."  Under  the  influence  of  these  co 
tions  he  turned  his  horse  towards  home  and  thou 
of  returning,  but  had  retracted  only  a  few  si 
when  his  mind  became  exceedingly  distressed, 
the  words  seemed  to  sound  in  his  ear,  with  c 
manding  authority,  "  Go  to  Launceston — gc 
Launceston."  Yielding  to  this  renewed  requisi 
he  resumed  bis  journey,  and  reached  an  inn  in 
town  soon  after  breakfast  time. 

While  eating  his  breakfast,  he  inquired  of 
waiter  what  objects  of  interest  there  were  in 
place.  "0,"  said  the  waiter,  "not  many — t 
is  the  old  castle — people  sometimes  go  to  loc 
that.  But  now  everybody  is  going  to  the  Cou 
Assizes  which  is  sitting  here.     The  bell  is  rin 
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aow,  and  the  court  assembling.''  After  finishing 
liis  meal,  lie  inclined  to  go  to  the  court-house,  and 
found  they  were  trying  a  man  for  his  life  on  a 
ibarge  of  burglary.  Two  witnesses  deposed  posi- 
tively that  they  saw  the  prisoner  in  the  house  at 
the  time  of  the  robbery,  and  the  evidence  being 
ponclusive,  the  judge  asked  him  if  he  had  any  de- 
fence to  make.  The  poor  man  was  evidently  much 
distressed,  and  firmly  but  earnestly  asserted  his 
innocence — declared  that  he  was  in  Plymouth  at 
the  time  specified  by  the  witnesses  against  him, 
and  that  there  was  a  gentleman  in  that  town  who 
pould  prove  it,  if  he  were  here.  The  judge  told 
him  he  had  heard  the  evidence  against  him — that 
(t  was  full  and  positive,  and  that  the  court  could 

tot  receive  his  assertion  in  the  face  of  such  testi- 
lony.  That  if  there  was  any  one  in  Plymouth 
iwho  could  prove  him  to  have  been  there  at  the 
time  specified,  he  ought  to  have  procured  his  at- 
tendance on  the  trial.  The  prisoner  said  he  was 
30or — had  been  shut  up  in  jail,  and  had  neither 
;he  means  nor  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  attend- 
luce  of  witnesses.  That  he  was  an  innocent  man 
— that  it  was  hard  to  die  for  a  crime  which  he  had 
not  committed,  and  that  he  had  no  refuge  but  to 
trust  in  that  Being  who  knew  his  innocence.  His 
bearing  and  manner  of  speaking  made  an  impres 
sion  on  the  audience,  and  attracted  more  than  or- 
dinary attention.  The  judge  said  he  pitied  him 
but  if  he  had  no  testimony  to  adduce,  he  must  in 
struct  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The 
poor  man  again  asserted  his  innocence — spoke  of 
,he  gentleman  in  Plymouth  who  could  exculpate 
jim,  and  closed  by  again  committing  his  cause  into 
;he  Divine  hand.  The  judge  made  some  further 
remarks  about  the  person  of  Plymouth,  and  the 
desirableness  of  having  him  produced,  when  as  the 
prisoner  glanced  his  anxious  eye  around  the  crowd 
of  gazing  spectators,  he  suddenly  descried  the  face 
of  the  Plymouth  gentleman ;  and  calling  to  the 
judge,  said,  "  My  lord,  there  he  is  now."  The 
court  requested  the  prisoner  to  point  him  out ;  the 
traveller  appearing  to  have  no  idea  that  he  was  th 
individual  alluded  to.  On  facing  the  bench,  he 
was  desired  to  look  on  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  and 
say  whether  he  knew  him.  "  No,  my  lord,"  an 
iwered  the  man,  "  I  never  saw  him  before."  This 
seemed  discouraging ;  but  leave  being  given  to  the 
prisoner  to  ask  him  some  questions,  the  following 
interrogatories  and  replies,  in  substance,  ensued:  — 

Prisoner.  Do  you  not  remember  a  person  calling 
at  your  office  on  the  day  specified  and  asking  you 
to  give  him  employment '! 

Ans.  I  do  not  remember  such  a  circumstance. 

Prisoner.  Do  you  not  recollect  his  telling  you 
that  he  had  a  large  family,  and  was  destitute,  and 
in  great  distress  ? 

Ans.  No  ;  I  have  no  such  recollection. 

Prisoner.  Do  you  not  remember  that  you  gave 
him  some  encouragement  to  hope  you  might  soon 
be  able  to  employ  him,  and  gave  him  permission  to 
call  on  you  again  ? 

Ans.  I  do  not. 

Prisoner.  Do  you  not  remember  expressing  sym- 
pathy for  his  distressed  situation,  and  a  desire  to 
help  him,  and  that  you  might  not  overlook  his 
case,  making  a  memorandum  of  his  name,  and  the 
date,  &c.,  on  a  note-book  with  a  red  morocco  cover. 

Ans.  I  cannot  recall  any  such  circumstance. 

The  prisoner  seemed  distressed  at  the  want  of 
recollection  in  the  witness,  and  ceased  to  question 
him.  After  a  few  moments'  silence,  the  witness 
remarked,  "  But  I  beheve  I  have  my  note-book  in 
my  pocket,  and  will  refer  to  it,  and  see  if  there  is 
any  such  entry."  On  this,  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  little  book  with  the  red  morocco  cover,  and 
turning  over  the  leaves,  suddenly  paused,  and  look- 


g  towards  the  bench  with  a  countenance  expres- 
re  of  strong  emotion,  said,  "  Why,  hero  it  is — 
the  name,  the   date   and   all  about  it.     It  had  all 
entirely  passed  from   my  memory.''     The   excite- 
ment throughout  the  court-room  had  been  increas- 
in  intensity  during  the  questioning,  and  now 
seemed    at  its  height.     The  judge   examined   the 
memorandum  book,  and   by  comparing   the   date 
with  the  time  at  which  it  was  proved  that  the  bur- 
lary  bad  been  committed,  it  was  obvious  the  pri- 
soner could  not  have  been  there,  and  consequently 
could  not  have  been  the  robber.     The  judge  was 
fully  s.atisfied  of  his  innocence  that  he  directed 
the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  thus  the 
life  of  an  innocent  man  was  spared  to  his  needy 
family. 

Si'IcotwI. 
FUNERAL  ANTHEM. 
Brother,  thou  hast  gone  before  us, 

Aud  thy  saintly  soul  is  flown 
Where  tears  are  wiped  from  every  eye, 

And  sorrow  is  unknown  ; 
From  the  burden  of  the  flesh, 

And  from  care  and  fear  released, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

The  toilsome  way  thou'st  travelled  o'er, 

And  borne  the  heavy  load  ; 
But  Christ  hath  taught  thy  languid  feet 

To  reach  his  blest  abode. 
Thou'rt  sleeping  now,  like  Lazarus 

Upon  his  Father's  breast, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Sin  can  never  taint  thee  now, 

Nor  doubt  thy  faith  assail, 
Nor  thy  meek  trust  in  Jesus  Christ, 

And  the  Holy  Spirit  fail. 
Aud  there  thou'rt  sure  to  meet  the  good. 

Whom  on  earth  thou  lovedst  best, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  trouliliug, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

"  Earth  to  earth,"  and  "  dust  to  dust," 

The  solemn  priest  hath  said, 
And  we  lay  the  turf  above  tliee  now. 

And  seal  thy  narrow  bed : 
But  thy  spirit,  brother,  soars  away 

Among  the  faithful  blest, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

And  when  the  Lord  shall  summon  us. 

Whom  thou  hast  left  behind, 
May  we,  untainted  by  the  world. 

As  sure  a  welcome  find  ; 
May  each,  like  thee,  depart  in  peace, 

To  be  a  glorious  guest, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

Aud  the  weary  are  at  rest. 


Mibnan. 


The  Sewers  of  Paris. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
writes:  Not  the  least  curious,  and  certainly  th 
most  useful,  of  the  vast  system  of  improvements 
now  in  execution  at  Paris,  are  the  underground 
operations  for  sewerage,  and  water  and  gas  pu 
poses.  Like  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  of  the 
human  body,  this  vast  plexus  of  subterranean  com- 
munication forms  the  secretory  and  excretory  ducts, 
which  give  life  and  energy  to  the  city. 

One  no  longer  wonders  at  the  improved  health 
of  modern  cities,  when  he  reflects  what  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  many  populous  cities  of  anti- 
quity, or  even  of  modern  times,  where  none  of  the 
present  means  for  instantaneously  eliminating  filth 
by  underground  currents,  were  understood  and  put 
in  practice.  Thus,  while  on  the  surface  Paris  is 
being  transformed  and  regenerated  to  such  a  point 
that  it  is  no  more  recognizable  for  its  inhabitant  of 
yesterday  than  if  it  were  a  city  of  fantasy,  born 
during  their  sleep ;  while  its  old  quarters,  attacked 


by  the  hammer  of  the  dcmolijhers,  fall  in  a  mass, 
aud  are  replaced,  with  a  rapidity  which  belongs  to 
the  marvellous,  by  new  buildings,  new  street.s,  and 
new  places,  where  air,  light  and  space  arc  intro- 
duced with  prodigality,  other  prodigies  of  the  archi- 
tect's hand  are  accomplishing  under  our  feet  at  a 
depth  at  which  our  investigations  are  at  fault,  and 
of  the  existence  of  which  the  residents  overhead 
3  ignorant. 

The  introduction  of  water  and  gas  is  here  effected 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  in  New  York  and 
London.  The  system  of  sewerage  is  the  same  iu 
principle,  only  that  the  Paris  system  is  vastly  im- 
proved. It  is  of  this  improved  system  that  1  wish 
ive  a  word  of  description.  It  is  adopted  thus 
far  only  on  the  Montmartre  side  of  the  Seine,  but 
extended  to  the  other  side  as  well,  if  the 
Catacombs  do  not  offer  an  efl'ectual  barrier. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  improvement  is  in 
the  main  trunk  sewer  conducting  from  the  Place 
Laborde,  and  emptying  into  the  river  opposite  Asi- 
deres.  Its  whole  length  is  about  4000  yards,  a 
little  more  than  two  miles  and  a  third.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  length  is  without  the  walls 
of  the  city,  thus  avoiding  the  adulteration  of  the 
water  for  city  uses. 

This  grand  trunk  sewer  is  built  of  the  soft  build- 
ing stone  of  Paris  and  of  Eoman  cement,  and  is 
ellipsoid  in  form,  it  is  larger  than  the  Crotou 
aqueduct,  having  a  horizontal  diameter  of  seven- 
teen feet,  and  a  perpendicular  diameter  of  fourteen 
feet.  In  each  side  there  are  platforms  or  quays 
three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  forming  a  promenade 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  sewer.  On  these 
platforms  they  are  laying  down  railways  on  which 
to  transport  the  sedimentary  substances  from  the 
sewer  aud  the  filth  from  the  city,  to  be  discharged 
on  boats  on  the  river,  and  used  for  manure. 

The  main  basiu  for  the  current  of  water  is  three 
yards  and  a  half  wide,  and  one  and  a  third  deep, 
to  the  edge  of  the  railway  platforms.  Thus  two 
boats  of  five  feet  diameter  each  can  pa.ss  in  this 
current  when  it  is  at  the  level  of  the  railways,  with 
six  inches  play.  The  current  of  water,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  small  river.  Under 
the  railway  platforms  there  are  two  other  conduits, 
but  two  feet  in  diameter,  practiced  in  the  walls, 
(which  are  necessarily  thicker  at  the  point  of  the 
railways,)  of  which  one  is  intended  to  conduct  the 
emptyings  of  the  house  sinks,  and  the  other  the 
infiltration  from  the  springs  of  Montmartre  and 
Meuilmoutant,  thus  preserving  the  cellars  of  the 
lower  localities  from  the  annual  inundations  to 
which  they  have  been  heretofore  subject.  Two 
other  smaller  conduits  at  the  sides  of  these  latter, 
serve  as  filterers  to  the  grand  current  of  water.  In 
the  sides  of  the  tunnel  are  orifices  through  which 
to  admit  the  water  from  the  streets  adjacent  to  its 
route. 

Every  two  hundred  yards  there  are  doors  in  the 
sides  also,  from  which  ascend  ladders  to  the  -sur- 
face of  the  ground.  These  are  used  as  well  for 
ordinary  descent  into  the  tunnel  as  for  a  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  a  sudden  filling  up  of  the  sewer 
from  a  rain  storm.  Near  the  Seine,  so  as  to  gra- 
duate the  current  to  the  volume  of  water  iu  the 
river,  there  are  several  locks,  or  flood-gates.  The 
greatest  depth  of  this  tunnel  under  ground  is  near 
the  park  of  Monceau,  just  within  the  city  walls, 
where  it  is  found  at  a  hundred  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. 

In  several  of  the  large  streets,  sewers  destined  to 
empty  into  this  one  are  already  in  operation,  car- 
rying their  waters  elsewhere  for  the  present,  but 
constructed  upon  the  same  plan — that  is,  with  the 
side  platforms,  on  which  the  workmen  may  walk 
their  whole  length.     The  whole  system  of  the  sew- 
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ers  of  the  city,  large  and  small,  constitute  a  total 
length  of  about  100,000  yards — 90  miles — exclu- 
sive of  6000  yards  outside  the  walls.  Most  of  them 
are  cleaned  twice  a  week,  at  an  expense  of  about 
one  franc  a  yard  per  year. 

The  workmen  employed  by  the  city  of  Paris  to 
take  care  of  its  sewers — they  are  called  egoutiers, 
from  egoul,  sewer— are  a  distinct  class,  who  are 
well  paid  for  their  subterranean  existence,  and  who 
are  noted  for  the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling 
together  and  to  their  occupation.  They  are  gene- 
rally large,  robust  men,  perhaps  because  no  others 
will  venture  upon  such  an  occupation,  and  are 
rarely  seen  in  the  street,  except  when  passing  from 
one  to  another  of  the  openings  into  their  under- 
ground residence. — N.  Am. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  narrative,  which,  from  the  source 
from  which  we  obtain  it,  we  cannot  doubt  being 
true,  strikingly  illustrates  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart, 
by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  the  work  of  regene- 
ration and  sanctification  is  begun,  carried  on  and 
perfected.  It  is  not  for  us  to  limit  the  means  which 
He  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost, 
may  in  his  providence  make  use  of  to  awaken  a 
benighted  soul  to  a  sense  of  its  lost  condition,  and 
lead  it  to  cry  effectually  to  him  for  salvation. 
Whatever  the  means  may  be,  whether  by  some 
outward  circumstance  similar  to  that  which  first 
turned  the  attention  of  the  little  Highland  maid 
to  the  immortal  part  within  her ;  whether  by  the 
preaching  of  the  word  under  the  baptizing  power 
of  the  Holy  G  host,  or  by  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  and  whatever  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dividual, whether  sunk  in  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance, or  blessed  with  all  the  aids  of  christian  edu- 
cation and  associations,  it  is  the  grace  of  God 
which  has  appeared  unto  all  men,  acting  imme- 
diately and  perceptibly  upon  the  soul,  that  brings 
salvation  to  it,  and  if  cleaved  to  and  obeyed,  leads 
it  out  of  all  error  into  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
This  Scripture  doctrine,  which  was  both  derided 
and  violently  opposed,  when  promulgated  by  our 
early  Friends,  has  greatly  gained  ground  among 
most  religious  denominations  in  the  present  day, 
and  it  is  highly  incumbent  upon  us  as  a  Society  to 
maintain  it  without  modification  or  abatement,  both 
in  its  relation  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul  and  to 
the  ordering  and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
church  : — 

In  May,  18—,  Hector  M'Phail,  the  Pastor  of 
Eesolis,  was  on  his  way  as  a  Commissioner  to  the 
Scottish  General  Assembly.  Travelling  thirty  to 
forty  miles  a  day,  it  would  take  him  a  full  week, 
and  oblige  him  frequently  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
then  by  no  means  comfortable  inns  upon  the  High- 
land road.  It  was  his  invariable  practice  to  hold 
family  worship  in  these  houses,  and  to  insist  upon 
the  attendance  of  every  inmate. 

nesting  one  night  at  a  little  inn  amid  the  wild 
hills  of  Inverness-shire,  he  summoned  as  usual  the 
family  together  for  devotional  purposes.  When 
all  had  been  seated,  the  Bible  produced,  and  the 
group  waiting  the  commencement  of  the  devotions, 
Mr.  M'Phail  looked  around,  and  asked  whether 
every  inmate  of  the  house  was  present.  The  land- 
lord replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"All?"  again  inquired  the  minister.  "Yes," 
answered  the  host,  "  we  are  all  here ;  there  is  a 
little  lassie  in  the  kitchen,  but  we  never  think  of 
asking  her  in,  for  she  is  so  dirty  that  she  is  not  fit 
to  be  seen."  "  Then  call  in  the  lassie,"  said  Mr. 
M'Phail,  laying  down  the  Bible  which  he  had 
opened,  "  we  will  wait  till  she  comes."  The  land- 
lord apologized.     The  minister  was  peremptory. 


"  The  scullery  maid  had  a  soul,  and  a  very  pre- 
cious one,"  he  said  ;  "  if  she  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  being  summoned  to  family  worship,  all  the 
greater  was  her  need  of  joining  them  now."  Not 
one  word  would  he  utter  until  she  came.  Let  her 
then  be  called  in.  The  host  consented ;  the 
{ kitchen  girl  was  taken  in  to  join  the  circle,  and 
the  evening  worship  proceeded. 

After  the  devotions,  Mr.  M'Phail  called  the  little 
girl  to  him,  and  began  to  question  her  about  her 
soul  and  its  eternal  interests.  He  found  her  in  a 
state  of  most  deplorable  ignorance.  "  Who  made 
you?"  he  asked  as  introductory.  The  girl  did  not 
know.  "Do  you  know  that  you  have  a  soul?" 
"No;  I  never  heard  that  I  had  one."  "  What  is  a 
soul?"  "Do  you  ever  pray?"  "I  don't  know 
what  you  mean."  "  Well,  I  am  going  to  Edin- 
burg,  and  I  will  buy  you  a  little  neckerchief,  if 
you  promise  to  say  a  prayer  that  I  will  teach  you  ; 
it  is  very  short,  there  are  only  four  words  in  it — 
Lord,  show  me  myself.  If  you  will  repeat  this 
night  and  morning,  I  will  not  forget  to  bring  you 
what  I  have  promised."  The  little  kitchen  maid 
was  delighted ;  a  nnv  piece  of  dress  was  a  pheno- 
menon she  had  rarely  witnessed.  The  idea  was 
enchanting,  the  condition  was  easy ;  the  promise 
was  given  with  all  the  energy  of  young  expectancy, 
and  Mr.  Bl'Phail,  after  explaining,  no  doubt,  the 
meaning  and  force  of  the  prayer,  retired  to  rest, 
and  next  morning  resumed  his  journey. 

The  visit  of  a  Iloss-shire  minister  to  the  metro- 
polis is  a  sort  of  triennial  era.  A  call  for  this  one, 
a  commission  for  that  one,  have  to  be  executed,  and 
if  one  be  obliging  in  his  character,  he  has  his  hands 
full.  But  Mr.  M'Phail  did  not  forget  the  High- 
land inn  and  its  little  maid. 

On  an  evening  in  June,  on  his  return,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  wild  mountains  of  Badenoch,  on  his  little 
white  pony,  is  safely  housed  in  the  lonely  Highland 
inn,  and  before  he  permits  supper  to  touch  his  lips, 
summons  the  household  to  worship  God.  Again 
the  little  kitchen  maid  is  absent.  He  asks  the 
cause.  But  now  it  is  a  different  reason.  "Indeed, 
sir,"  replied  the  hostess  to  Blr.  M'Phail's  inquiry, 
"  she  has  been  of  little  use  since  you  were  here ; 
she  has  done  nothing  but  cry  night  and  day,  and 
now  she  is  so  weak  and  exhausted  that  she  cannot 
rise  from  her  bed."  "  Oh,  my  good  woman,  let  me 
see  the  girl  immediately,"  exclaimed  the  minister, 
instantly  divining  the  reason  of  her  grief  He  was 
conducted  to  a  hole  beneath  the  stairs  where  the 
little  creature  lay  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  a  picture 
of  mental  agony  and  spiritual  distress. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  said  the  amiable  man,  affec- 
tionately addressing  her,  "  here  is  the  neckerchief 
I  have  brought  you  from  Edinburg;  I  hope  you 
have  done  what  you  promised,  and  said  the  prayer 
that  I  taught  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  no,  I  can  never  take  your  present; 
a  dear  gift  it  has  been  to  me;  you  taught  me  a 
prayer  that  God  has  answered  in  an  awful  way; 
Ite  HAS  shoivn  me  myself,  and  oh,  what  a  sight  that 
is  !     Minister,  minister,  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  faithful  man 
of  God  heard  the  Gaelic  accents  with  joy.  The 
Spirit  of  God,  dealing  with  this  young  soul  while 
yet  in  bondage,  was  producing  a  true,  though  par- 
tial and  imperfect  faith.  What  but  the  sixcial 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (John  xvi.  8,)  in  con- 
version, could  have  communicated  this  influence  to 
this  heart  ?  In  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  through 
the  use  of  this  prayer,  this  little  maid  had  acquired 
an  experimental  acquaintance  with  her  heart,  dear- 
er and  more  correct  than  Thales,  the  author  of  the 
precept,  "Know  Thyself,"  ever  attained.  She  could 
not  read  the  Bible ;  she  had  no  sympathy  in  the 
household ;  whence  then  the  mysterious  ray  which 


all  at  once  illumined  the  dark  chamber  of  her 
soul,  and  exposed  the  barrenness  and  deformity  of 
sef! 

It  was  the  Spirit  of  God  that  wrought,  coming 
into  "  warm  contact"  with  her  living  soul  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  special,  and  hitherto  unknown  by 
herself  or  the  world.  It  was  "  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth 
him  not,  neither  knoweth  him ;  but  site  knew  him, 
for  he  dwelt  icitli  her,  and  was  in  her."  On  no 
other  principle  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that 
one  but  a  few  weeks  ago  so  totally  ignorant  that 
she  asked,  "  What  is  a  soul  ?"  should  have  been 
able  to  pursue  that  most  difficult  and  severe  of  all 
mental  processes,  the  inspection  of  self. 

After  some  further  conversation,  Mr.  M'Phail 
opened  to  the  distressed  girl  the  great  Gospel  me- 
thod of  salvation,  and  closed  the  interview  by  re- 
commending the  use  of  another  equally  short  and 
comprehensive  prayer,  '■'■Lord,  show  me  tuybtsXiV." 
Next  morning  the  minister  was  on  his  way  home. 

Blany  years  passed,  the  vigorous  and  wiry  min- 
ister who  could  ride  forty  miles  a  day  for  a  week 
without  intermission,  had  now  became  an  old  and 
feeble  man,  and  worn  out  in  his  Master's  service. 
One  day  his  servant  intimated  that  a  stranger  was 
desirous  to  speak  to  him.  Permission  being  given, 
a  respectable  matronly  woman  was  ushered  into 
the  study,  carrying  a  large  parcel  in  her  hand. 
"  You  will  scarcely  know  me,  Mr.  M'Phail,"  said 
the  woman.  He  replied,  that  he  did  not  recognize 
her.  "Do  you  remember  a  little  scullery  maid  at 
inn,  in  whose  soul  you  once  took  a  deep  in- 
terest on  your  journey  to  Edinburg?''  Mr.  M'Phail 
had  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  events.  "  I  was 
that  little  sirl.  You  taught  me  two  short,  but  most 
expressive  prayers.  By  the  first  I  was  brought  to 
feel  my  need  of  a  Saviour ;  by  the  second  I  was 
led  to  behold  that  Saviour  himself,  and  to  view 
Jehovah  in  the  character  of  a  reconciled  God  and 
Father  in  Christ.  I  am  now  respectably  married, 
and  comfortably  settled  in  life  ;  and  although  the 
mother  of  a  numerous  family,  have  travelled  far  i 
to  see  your  face,  and  to  cheer  you  by  telling 
with  my  own  lips  the  glorious  things  which,  by 
your  means,  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  do  for 
my  soul." 

Before  parting  with  him,  she  entreated  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  parcel  she  carried,  which  contained  »: 
a  large  web  of  linen  of  her  own  spinning  ma " 
long  before  for  the  purpose  of  being  presented  to 
the  blessed  and  beloved  old  man,  should  she  ever 
be  permitted  to  see  his  face  in  the  flesh. 

She  lived  for  many  years  a  consistent  Christian. 
Many  reflections  strike  me,  but  I  am  only  writing 
a  simple  history.     Yet  one  short  question:  — 

Friend,  hast  thou  ever  seen  thyself?  Has^ 
the  hideous  pollution  of  thy  inner  self  ever  been 
disclosed  to  thee,  in  but  a  tithe  of  its  real  inten- 
sity and  guilt?  If  not,  thou  hast  never  felt  thy 
need  of  a  Saviour  from  sin,  and  needest  to  beg:' 
at  the  very  starting  point  of  experience,  with  the 
prayer — "Lord,  show  me.  MYSELF." — American 
Messenger. 


Artesian  Well  at  Paris. — The  French  govern 
ment  is  boring  an  Artesian  well  at  Paris,  in  the 
suburbs,  between  the  octroi  wall  and  the  inner  line 
of  fortifications.  This  well,  which  had  reached,  six|f 
months  ago,  to  the  enormous  depth  of  1742  feet, 
has  been  arrested  ever  since  in  its  progress,  first  by 
a  derangement  of  the  boring  machine,  and  subse- 
quently "by  a  caving  in  of  certain  parts  composed 
of  sand  strata.  The  machinery  has  been  repaired, 
and  a  side  well  has  been  dug  to  enable  the  work- 
men to  guard  against  future  caving  in  of  the  sandlW 
strata,    which,    fortunately,    are   not    at    a    great 
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lepth.  The  work  lias  been  resumed,  and,  accord- 
Bg  to  the  calculation  of  the  engineers,  water  will 
le  found  at  less  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the  point 
if  arrest.  The  object  of  this  well  is  to  obtain  wa- 
er  as  well  for  domestic  purposes  as  for  aiding  in 
he  supply  of  the  artificial  lakes  of  the  Bois  de 
Joulogne,  adjacent;  but  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
vater  will  not  be  fit  for  household  use  in  the  con- 
lition  in  which  it  comes  to  the  surface,  a  sort  of 
jrellis-work  iron  monument  is  to  be  placed  over  it, 
|eventy-five  feet  high.  The  water  will  be  allowed 
3  rush  to  the  top  of  this  iron  monument  through  a 
ube  in  the  centre,  and  then  turning  down  will  fall 
trough  the  trellis- work  on  the  outside,  and  be 
ivided  into  fine  spray.  In  this  manner  the  water 
ill  be  thoroughly  oxygenized  by  the  atmosphere, 
nd  rendered  fit  for  use. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  remarks  from  the  journal  of  Job 
cott,  I  should  be  willing  to  see  revived  in  the 
olumns  of  "  The  Friend,"  if  their  insertion  therein 
;  approved  by  the  Editor. 

"  We  found  a  want  of  charity  in  some  few,  very 
trict  in  outward  plainness,  who,  from  a  misguided 
»al,  held  others  too  much  at  a  distance  on  account 
f  their  not  appearing  equally  plain  with  them- 
;lves  in  dress,  tVc,  which  was  a  cause  of  grief  to 
le,  yet  I  am  a  hearty  well-wisher  to  plainness  :  I 
rieve  to  see  the  sorrowful  departure  from  it  into 
ride  and  superfluity.  I  never  saw  an  instance  of 
ny  very  considerable  departure  of  this  kind,  but 
hat  I  had  reason  to  be  convinced  that  a  real  loss 
sustained  by  the  individuals,  or  their  best  ad- 
mcement  prevented.  But  I  have  suffered  much 
distress  of  soul,  under  a  painful  and  depress- 
sensibility  of  that  contracted,  illiberal  and 
arsh  spirit,  which  in  some  instances  has  the  as- 
mdency,  leading  into  extremes  without  the  life, 
know  that  truth  leads  into  great  regularity  and 
rcumspection  of  life;  and  I  abhor  that  light, 
haffy  spirit,  that  makes  ridicule  of  it,  and  lightly 
iteems  the  exemplary  appearance  and  true  reli- 
ous  zeal  of  the  faithful:  but  oh!  unhappy  and 
eluded  people,  who  ever  they  may  be,  that  in  their 
!al  for  externals  lose  charity.  They  depart  from 
le  life,  and  lay  hold  on  formality  :  for  all  out- 
ard  things  in  religion  dwindle  unavoidably  into 
rmality  in  proportion  as  charity  is  departed  from, 
ad  zeal  takes  place  in  things  pertaining  to  the 
itside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  without  a  living  sense 
'  the  inward  spring  of  life,  which  can  never  be  ex- 
;rienced  without  living,  fervent  charity.  Therefore 
t  us  ever  keep  steadily  to  our  plain  way  of  living, 
I  tlie  life  of  inilh,  for  I  am  assured  so  far  as  it  is 
ghthj  kei%  to,  truth  owns  and  supports  it ;  and 
3  influence  on  the  mind  is  very  beneficial.  But  0, 
at  we  may  ever  be  preserved  from  a  narrow,  rash, 
insorious  spirit :  and  from  over-rating  any  out- 
ard  regularity  or  exact  living  ;  lest  as  we  grow  in 
le  form,  we  dwindle  as  to  the  life." 
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We  have  delayed  the  publication  of  the  account 
the  last  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Dublin  longer 
lan  we  intended,  but  though  late,  we  doubt  not 
ir  readers  will  be  interested  in  it.  We  extract 
om  the  "  British  Friend:" — 

DUBLIN  YEARLY  MEETING. 
This  meeting  commenced  on  Seventh-day,  the 
Uh  of  Fourth  month,  by  the  usual  conference  of 
Iders  at  ten  o'clock,  and   at  eleven  the  united 


Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held.  Th^ 
number  in  attendance  was  about  an  average  of 
former  years.  *  *  The  business  of  the  meet- 
ing was  got  through  satisfactorily,  and  the  usua! 
adjournment  took  place.         *         *         *         * 

The  meeting  for  business  commenced  at  ten,  oi 
Second-day  morning,  iUh.  There  was  a  time  of 
silence  which  was  felt  to  be  solemn.  Some  com- 
munications in  ministry  preceded  the  reading  of 
the  opening  minute  by  the  clerk :  all  the  represen- 
tatives answered  to  their  names  but  three.  Certi- 
ficates and  minutes  lor  Friends  in  the  ministry 
were  read,  also  a  certificate  for  an  elder. 

It  has  boon  customary,  of  late  years,  to  com 
mcnce  business  with  reading  the  London  and  For- 
eign Epistles  ;  but  this  year  the  clerk  proposed  a 
deviation,  by  submitting  that  the  meeting  return  to 
the  former  mode  of  entering  at  once  on  the  more 
important  matter  of  the  state  of  the  Society  as  set 
forth  in  the  answers  to  the  queries;  this  was 
promptly  acceded  to,  and  the  business  proceeded 
accordingly.  The  first,  second,  and  third  queries 
were  read  and  answered  by  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings. Some  solid  remarks  were  made  as  regards 
exceptions  in  the  attendance  of  our  meetings  for 
worship,  particularly  those  in  the  middle  of  the 
week;  on  this  latter  point  much  exercise  prevailed. 
The  answers  to  the  second  query  seemed  low  from 
two  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings ;  and  this  subject — 
"  a  Growth  in  the  Truth" — called  forth  some 
weighty  observations,  calculated  to  awaken  feel- 
ings of  individual  responsibility.  Adjourned  until 
four  p.  M.  *  *  *  » 

Second-day  afternoon. — Soon  after  the  meeting 
was  opened,  a  Friend,  on  behalf  of  the  representa- 
tives, proposed  Thomas  White  Jacob  as  clerk,  and 
James  N.  llichardson  and  Jonathan  Goodbody,  as 
assistants;  who,  being  approved,  were  appointed 
accordingly. 

The  answering  of  the  queries  was  proceeded 
with  and  concluded  ;  and  the  answers  referred  to 
three  Friends  to  prepare  a  draft  thereof  for  Lon- 
don. The  appointment  of  "  The  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee" — a  body  analogous  to  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  in  London — was  made ;  and  three 
Friends  being  appointed  to  revise  the  minutes  of 
each  day's  proceedings,  the  meeting  adjourned  un- 
til ton  next  morning. 

TIdrd-day  morning. — The  Accounts  of  Suffer- 
ings from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  were  read — 
amount,  £404,  'is.  Qd.  The  meeting  then  pro- 
ceeded, according  to  previous  arrangement,  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  Society  as  exhibited  by  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries  the  preceding  day.  Some  re- 
newed ability  was  experienced  to  enter  into  this 
consideration,  and  much  impressive  counsel  went 
forth  on  various  subjects,  tending  to  incite  to 
greater  faithfulness.  The  meeting  being  thus  fa- 
voured to  take  a  solemn  review  of  its  condition, 
and  feeling  a  lively  interest  respecting  its  absent 
members,  desires  were  felt  that  some  expression 
should  be  given  to  the  exercise  that  prevailed,  by 
an  Epistle,  or  a  series  of  Minutes  of  Advice.  A 
committee  was  accordingly  appointed  for  this  ser- 
vice ;   soon  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

TIdrd-day  afternoon. — The  first  business  was 
the  reading  of  the  London  and  American  Epistles: 
there  was  one  from  each  of  the  Yearly  Meetings 
in  America  with  which  we  correspond,  except 
Philadelphia.  They  were  all  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  prepare  replies,  if  ability  was  found  to 
do  so.  Befereuce  was  had  to  the  new  Yearly 
Meeting  which  is  intended  to  assemble  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Ninth  month  next — an  offset  of  In- 
diana Yearly  Meeting,  and  called  the  Western 
Yearly  Meeting ;  and  the  meeting  feeling  interested 
in  this  new  organization,  instructed  the  committee 


to  prepare  a  Salutation  of  brotherly  love  addressed 
thereto,  if  the  way  appeared  to  open  for  it. 

A  proposition  brought  forward  last  year,  and 
deferred  for  further  consideration  this  year,  to  dis- 
pense with  personal  appearances  in  declarations  of 
intention  of  marriage,  was  next  introduced  and  af- 
firmed. A  code  of  new  rules  applicable  to  this 
change  was  presented  by  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee,  and  read,  but  appearing  to  require  re- 
vision, were  re-committed  to  the  same  body.  Ad- 
journed till  next  evening  at  four  o'clock.     *     * 

FouTtli-day  afternoon. — Ilcports  of  Friends' 
schools  were  read.  A  proposition  submitted  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee,  that  the  Yearly 
Meeting  should  appropriate  £60  per  annum  to- 
wards the  encouragement  of  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  to  the  profession  of  teaching  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to — the  fund  to  be  under  the 
care  of  six  Friends. 

The  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  also  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  Tract  and  Book  Depository, 
for  the  public  sale  of  the  writings  of  Friends,  which 
was  fully  approved  of;  it  was  further  proposed 
that  the  recording  clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
should  have  an  office  in  connection  therewith,  and 
transact  all  his  business  there ;  and  that  he  should 
prepare  a  digested  account  of  all  the  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  of  Friends,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  collected,  in  anticipation  of  a  general  registry 
being  established  in  Ireland  before  long  ;  when  it 
is  likely  Friends'  registries  would  be  sought  by  the 
government,  as  was  the  case  in  England  some  years 
ago.  This  proposition  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
and  agreed  to;  and  the  Monthly  Meetings  were 
recommended  to  assist  in  this  undertaking,  by  for- 
warding their  registries  to  the  central  oflSce  in  Dub- 
lin, they  receiving  certified  copies  instead.  Ad- 
journed until  eleven  next  morning.  *  * 

At  eleven,  the  Yearly  Meeting  assembled. 
Henry  Hopkins  was  liberated  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Women's  Meeting,  and  was  accompanied  by  Jo- 
shua W.  Strangman.  Elizabeth  Greer,  of  Cloumel, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Men's  Meeting. 

The  document  issued  by  last  Yearly  Bleeting  in 
London,  entitled,  "  A  Salutation  to  all  who  bear 
the  name  of  Friends,"  was  read,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  widely  distributed  among  Friends 
in  this  land.  "  An  Address  to  Parents  and  others 
on  the  Religious  Training  of  Children,"  was  also 
read,  and  directed  to  be  printed  for  general  dis- 
tribution in  like  manner.     Adjourned  until  four 

M. 

Fifth-day  afternoon. — Sundry  interesting  docu- 
ments, forwarded  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
London,  were  read.  A  report  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  Account  was 
presented,  and  recommended  £-300  to  be  raised  for 
the  national  expenditure  of  the  ensuing  year,  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  assessed  on  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings in  usual  course. 

Report  was  made,  that  £247, 185.  M.  was  raised 
in  aid  of  the  Negro  and  Aborigines  Fund,  under 
the  care  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  London, 

1  remitted  to  the  proper  party.  Reports  were 
given  in,  that  the  Quarterly  Meetings  had  attended 
to  the  directions  of  last  Yearly  Jleeting  as  to  the 
notification  of  their  members  to  the  Meetings  for 
Discipline  in  South  Australia,  as  far  as  practicable. 
Adjourned  until  four  o'clock  next  evening. 

Fifth-day  evening. — The  Large  Committee  met, 
and  passed  two  drafts  of  epistles  for  America.  It 
being  referred  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  this  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  subject  of  answering  the 
:iueries,  with  reference  to  exceptions  known  to 
others  than  Overseers ;  a  long  discussion  took 
place,  which  resulted  in  accepting  the  minute  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  1856,  on  the  same 
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subject ;  and  it  was   agreed  to  recommend    this 
Yearly  Meeting  to  adopt  it.         *         *         * 

Sixth-day  afternoon. — Reports  were  received 
from  the  Quarterly  Bleetiugs  respecting  the  pre- 
paring of  lists  of  children  and  young  persons  pro- 
fessing with  us,  but  not  in  membership ;  also  as  to 
the  extension  of  religious  care  and  oversight  of 
such.  All  was  not  done  in  this  direction  that  had 
been  expected,  and  the  matter  was  continued  un- 
der care  another  year.  Selected  minutes  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  were  brought  for- 
ward. That  committee  presented  a  revised  draft 
of  rules  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  which  was 
read  and  agreed  to.  These  rules  come  into  opera- 
tion on  the  first  of  Sixth  month  next.  Daniel 
AYilliams  paid  a  visit  to  the  Women's  Meeting, 
accompanied  by  William  Harvey.  Adjourned  un- 
til nine  next  morning.  *  *  *  * 

Sevcnth-dai/  morning. — The  minute  respecting 
the  answering  of  the  queries  was  presented  from 
the  Large  Committee,  and  being  read,  was  adopted, 
and  is  to  bs  sent  to  the  several  meetings  for  their 
.Tuidance.  The  committee  appointed  on  Third-day 
morning  presented  a  draft  of  an  epistle  addressed 
to  Friends  in  Ireland,  which  was  twice  read,  and, 
with  a  small  alteration,  approved  ;  it  is  directed  to 
be  read  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  for  worship  on  a 
First-day  morning  in  each  of  our  Meetings,  and 
distributed  to  the  families  of  Friends. 

The  names  of  six  Friends  were  agreed  to  as 
Trustees  of  the  Educational  Fund.  The  London 
and  Foreign  Epistles  were  read  and  agreed  to 
the  representatives  to  Londoni  were  proposed  and 
approved  ;  and  this  being  the  last  business,  the 
clerk  informed  the  meeting  that  its  concerns  were 
now  brought  to  a  close  ;  he  accordingly  prepared 
a  concluding  minute,  which  was  expressive  of 
thankfulness  for  the  extension  of  Divine  favour  a' 
times  during  the  several  sittings,  and  for  the  pre 
valence  of  harmony  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
meeting.  Previous  to  the  minute  being  read 
some  Friends  were  engaged  in  ministry ;  a  solemn 
silence  prevailed  for  a  time,  which  was  broken  by 
the  clerk  reading  the  concluding  minute  ;  soon  af- 
ter which  the  meeting  separated.          *  *          * 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
■FOREIGX.— The  steamer  Vanderbilt,  from  Southamp- 
ton, arrived  at  New  Yorl<  on  ttie  1st  inst.,  bringing  nearly 
300  passengers,  and  advices  to  the  21st.  ult.     She  reports 
very  favourable  weather  for  laying  the  telegraph  cable. 

The  frigate  Niagara  was  otF  Cape  Clear  on  the  18th, 

and  the  Agamemnon  off  Kinsale,  the  same  day. — The  in- 
terview between  Victoria  and  Louis  Napoleon  is  to  take 
place  at  Cherbourg  on  the  5th. — The  Great  Eastern,  ow- 
ing to  financial  difficulties,  is  likely  to  be  sold  to  another 
company. — Queen  Victoria  is  about  to  visit  her  daugh- 
ter, the  wife  of  Prince  Frederic  William,  at  Berlin; 
despatches  have  been  sent  on  in  advance,  that  the  visit 
is  to  be  considered  a  strictly  private  one,  and  desiring 
that  there  sliall  be  no  public  demonstrations  or  saluta- 
tory ceremonies. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  series  of 
resolutions  have  been  introduced  to  the  effect  that  tht 
privileges  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  about  to  expire 
ought  not  to  be  renewed. — Tlie  new  ship  of  the  Galway 
line,  the  American  Empire,  not  being  completed  in  time 
for  her  proposed  day  of  sailing,  her  owner  has  purchased 
the  Prince  Albert,  a  screw  steamer  of  2000  tons,  and  said 
to  be  one  of  the  fastest  vessels  in  the  world,  to  take  her 
place. — The  traffic  returns  on  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  week  ending  Seventh  month  10th, 
amounted  to  £467,550 — a  decrease  of  £15,940  from  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year. — An  English  magistrate 
has  fined  a  lady  10  shillings  for  getting  out  of  a  railway 
train,  before  it  had  come  to  a  halt. — The  Lords  of  the 
Bench  at  Westminster  have  decided  that  it  is  a  princi- 
ple of  common  law,  that  a  counsellor,  in  questioning  a 
witness,  should  address  him  in  ordinary  tones,  and  in 
language  of  respect,  and  that  he  is  not  bound  to  answer 
questions  put  to  him  in  an  insulting  or  authoritative 
manner. — It  has  been  discovered  that  prompted  by  tl: 
high  duty  levied  on  tobacco,  its  adulteration  has  been 


carried  on  to  a  gicat  extent,  especially  in  Ireland  ;  sugar, 
im,  tar,  molasses,  chicory,  rhubarb  leaves,  oil  and 
npblack  are  some  of  the  materials  employed. 
FRANCE. — The  Bank  of  France  opened  a  subscription 
■  loans  to  the  various  railway  companies,  in  the  shape 
of  bonds.  There  were  271,000  bonds  offered,  represent- 
sum  of  75,000.000  francs.  So  eager  were  the  peo- 
ple for  an  opportunity  of  safe  investment,  that  offers  were 
returned  for  nearly  1,000,000  bonds,  representing  about 
,000,000  francs,  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
required. — The  manufacturers  of  Lyons  have  received 
some  foreign  orders,  and  are  purchasing  raw  silks  at  from 
40  to  60  francs  the  kilogramme. — There  were  1016  fail- 
ures of  firms  in  Paris,  from  Seventh  month  1st,  1857,  to 
Sixth  month  30th,  1858,  and  but  760,  during  the  same 
period,  1856-57.  The  French  loss  by  returned  bills,  dur- 
ing the  late  crisis,  does  not  exceed  7,000,000  francs. — 
Several  French  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  having  been 
searched  by  Portuguese  ci-uisers,  the  French  Minister  at 
Lisbon  informed  the  Portuguese  Secretary,  that  "  if  Por- 
tuguese ships  searched  any  French  vessels,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  the  French  cruisers  would  sink  them." — 
The  Academy  at  Lyons  has  offered  a  prize  of  1200  fr., 
for  the  best  work  on  the  means  of  opening  fresh  sources 
of  labour  to  females,  and  of  placing  the  wages  of  women 
on  a  level  with  those  of  men,  where  equality  of  service 
is  rendered. — The  demand  for  the  famous  Mechlin  lace 
has  fallen  off  lately,  and  at  present  only  eight  houses  are 
engaged  in  the  business ;  it  is  not  so  fine  as  that  made 
at  Bruxelles,  but  much  more  durable. — The  country 
around  Paris  has  been  refreshed  with  copious  rains 
which  lasted  nearly  a  week  ;  for  some  days  a  steady  rain 
came  down  unremittingly  night  and  day.  The  Tuileries 
g.ardens  were  flooded  and  converted  into  lakes  and  pools. 
The  crops  had  previously  been  much  injured  by  a  long 
continued  drought,  and  tlie  Minister  of  War  has  issuec 
a  general  order  for  the  ration  of  hay  to  be  largely  re^ 
duced,  and  the  deficit  to  be  supplied  with  other  kinds  of 
food.  The  oat  crop  has  suffered  most  severely,  and 
barley,  beans  and  rapesced  will  this  year  be  very  uncer- 
tain produce.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vines  are  promts 
ing  well,  and  the  prices  of  wines  cannot  be  sustained  a 
the  point  at  which  they  have  been  maintained  during 
the  last  three  years;  in  many  private  sales  a  diminution 
of  one-fourth  has  been  conceded.. — There  has  been  an  in 
crease  of  forty-four  millions  of  francs  in  the  discount  de- 
partment of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  circulation  of  its 
notes  has  risen  by  nearly  forty-eight  millions. — In  antici- 
pation of  the  grand  fete  at  Cherbourg,  which  is  fixed  for  the 
5th,  6th  and  7th  of  the  present  month,  lodgings  have 
been  engaged  at  the  most  extravagant  prices ;  60  francs 
were  demanded  for  a  garret  for  two  nights,  and  already 
(Seventh  mo.  15th)  it  is  said  that  there  are  not  fifty  beds 
unlet  at  Cherbourg. 

INDIA  AND  CHINA.— On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of 
Sixth  month,  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  Jeddah,  the 
port  of  Mecca,  rose  and  massacred  the  Christians.  The 
English  and  French  consuls,  with  a  number  of  other 
Europeans,  perished,  and  only  twenty  or  thirty  souls 
were  rescued  by  the  steamer  Cyclops  from  the  fanatical 
rage  of  these  heathen.  France,  in  concert  with  England, 
is  taking  measures  against  Jeddah,  and  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment has  sent  thither  a  general  officer,  entrusted 
with  powers  of  life  and  death.  It  offers  to  bestow  150,- 
000  francs  upon  the  {amities  of  the  British  and  French 
consuls. — The  heat  has  produced  great  sickness  among 
the  troops  in  Hindostan,  and  with  all  the  reinforcements 
sent  out  only  26,000  Europeans  can  be  mustered.  The 
rains  fell  a  fortnight  before  their  usual  time,  and  thet 
ceased,  and  the  land  is  said  to  be  one  huge  steam  bath 
At  Calpee,  the  thermometer  in  tents  stands  at  134°,  and 
in  Lower  Bengal,  within  reach  of  the  sea-breeze  at  120°, 
The  number  of  deaths  from  sun-stroke  exceeds  the  mor- 
tality from  all  other  causes. — The  U.  S.  steamer  Pow- 
hattan  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  on  the  12th  of  Fifth  mo. 
a  voyage  of  five  months  and  one  day  from  Norfolk,  Va. 
including  nearly  60  days  of  stoppages  for  coal,  &c.  The 
Gushing  treaty  with  China,  from  which  so  much  was 
expected,  was  found  in  Yeh's  writing  desk  with  the  seal 
unbroken,  and  of  course  its  contents  were  never  made 
known  to  the  Emperor.  The  allied  forces  have  taken  the 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  river,  which  commands 
the  approach  to  Pekin. 

UNITED  STATES.— General  Cass  has  sent  a  sharp 
despatch  to  the  Nicaraguan  government,  exhibiting  the 
duplicity  and  lying  of  President  Martinez,  in  reference  to 
the  Cass-Yrissari  treaty,  which  that  functionary  has  re- 
fused to  sign. — The  condition  of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  by 
the  Treasurer's  last  statement  was — cash  on  hand 
$7,348,533  86.  Drafts  drawn,  but  not  yet  paid,  $2,688,- 
472  33. — The  Persia,  on  her  last  trip  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  made  a  very  rapid  run — having  reached  the 
Mersey  in  9  days,  6   hours,  and  22  minutes. — The  lake 


commerce  of  Buffalo,  thus  far  this  season,  far  exceed 
that  of  any  previous  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  re 
ceipts  from  grain  and  flour  will  exhibit  an  increase  o 
least  one-third  over  any  former  season. — Upwards  o 
0  fishing  vessels  have  proceeded  from  the  State  o 
Massachusetts  alone,  to  the  Gulf  shore  this  summer,  am 
their  estimated  value  with  the  outfit  is  §3,700,000. — Th 
water  in  the  Ohio  river  is  reported  to  be  falling,  an( 
generally  lying  idle ;  the  depth  of  the  strean 
ranges  from  three  to  four  and  a  half  feet.^The  number  o 
Indians  in  Oregon  and  Washington  territories,  as  show 
the  official  reports,  is  39,712  ;  these  are  divided  iut' 
about  thirty  separate  tribes. — The  avenues  in  Mammotl 
Cave  thus  far  discovered,  number  275,  and  their  aggre 
:ate  length  is  estimated  at  200  miles.  Holston,  who  wa 
n  the  cave  when  the  iron  lamp  was  lost,  still  reside 
lear  its  mouth,  and  is  now  90  years  of  age  ;  Stephen,  th 
old  guide,  is  deceased. — Charles  II.  Webb,  of  Stamford 
Conn.,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  England,  in  the  littl 
yacht  Charter  Oak,  is  now  building  another,  of  thirty 
five  tons,  with  which  he  proposes  to  sail  as  far  as  Si 
Petersburg,  touching  at  Southampton  and  Copenhage. 
on  the  way. — A  runaway  slave  was  discovered  in  th 
attic  of  a  Methodist  meeting-house  at  Washington,  D.  C 
a  short  time  since  ;  he  hadlivedtherefour  or  five  month 
unsuspected;  had  used  up  the  communion  wine,  an' 
picked  up  his  food  by  nightly  sorties  into  the  neighbour 
ing  pantries. — There  are  now  in  the  United  States  12 
colleges  and  universities,  with  au  aggregate  number  c 
14,000  students. — An  overseer  in  Tennessee,  for  a  tern 
porary  absence  from  labour,  gave  a  wretched  negro  50 
stripes,  and  the  punishment  was  renewed  daily  for  tc 
days  until  he  sank  under  the  torture.  The  inquest  wa 
in  accordance  with  the  facts,  but  the  overseer  made  hi 
escape.— On  the  morning  of  the  24th  ult.,  the  thermo 
meter  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washington  stood  at  30°,  an 
the  rocks  were  white  with  snow.  Standing  water  was  co 
vered  with  ice,  and  a  party  who  bad  passed  the  night  a 
the  Summit  House,  amused  themselves  with  snow-ballin 
each  other  ;  a  lady,  who  attempted  to  ascend  the  lat 
three  toiles  of  the  route  to  the  summit,  on  foot,  wit 
only  a  single  attendant,  who  like  herself  had  never  bee 
over  the  ground  before,  was  overtaken  and  drenche 
with  a  storm  of  rain,  and  when  within  half  a  mile  of  th 
house,  sank  exhausted,  utterly  unable  to  proceed.  He 
companion,  unwilling  to  leave  her,  shouted  for  aid,  an 
after  considerable  time  was  fortunately  heard  ;  three  me 
came  down,  and  carried  the  lady  to  the  house,  where  b 
friction  and  the  use  of  hot  blankets  she  was  complete! 
restored. 

Kansas. — The  Kansas  papers  are  giving  a  woful  pic 
ture  of  the  times  there;  men,  worth  hundreds  of  thou 
nds  of  dollars  in  property,  cannot  sell  enough  to  rai 
few  hundreds. 

FRAZER'S  RIVER.— Victoria  is  crowded  with  Am 
ricaus,  who  have  run  up  the  prices  of  building  lots 
§20,000alot.  TheHudson'sB.ayCompanyarebuyinggol 
at  $15  per  ounce.  The  Indians  have  commenced  molesi 
ing  the  emigrants  on  their  road  to  the  mines.  Fourlee 
steam  and  sailing  vessels  had  left  San  Francisco  duriii 
the  fortnight  for  Frazer's  river. 

CANADA. — The  Canadian  ministry  having  becon 
unpopular,  was  defeated  on  the  question  in  relation  I 
the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  government  at  Ottaw. 
and  has  resigned.  Subsequently  a  new  cabinet  wi 
formed  by  George  Brown,  the  leader  of  the  oppositioi 
but  upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament  a  motion  of  w 
confidence  in  the  new  government  was  proposed  in  bot 
houses,  which  prevailed  in  the  upper  house. 
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WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Res 
ng  School.     Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  I 
inder -named  friends,  viz. : 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  CorE,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14th.,  1858. 

EOBB,  PILE  &.  M'ELEOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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Original  anil 

(Contimied  from  jKigo  37S.) 

Having  entleavoured  plainly  to  show  what  thi 
.ding  principles  of  the  people  called  Quakers  are, 
i  that^  they  are  the  genuine  doctrines  of  true 
ristianity,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of 
'ers  matters  more  particularly. 
Robert  Barclay  says,  "  As  man  is  wholly  unable 
himself  to  work  with  the  grace,  neither  can  he 
ve  one  step  out  of  the  natural  condition,  until 

grace  of  Crod  lay  hold  upon  him,  so,  it  is  possi- 
i  to  him  to  be  passive,  and  not  re.sist  it,  as  it  is 
ble  for  him  to  resist  it."  That  is,  by  the  pow- 
of'  Divine  grace  laying  hold  of  or  influencing  the' 
rit  of  man,  it  first  becomes  possible  for  hfm  to 
passive,  and  not  resist  its  operation  ;  which  is 

first  step  man  takes  in  the  way  of  salvation. 
V^itbout  me,"  saith  our  Saviour,  "  ye  can  do  no- 
Qg."  (John  XV.  5.)  "  Man  cannot  set  one  single 
p  towards  his  salvation,  without  the  assistance  of 

grace  of  God,  as  the  first  moving,  and  contiuu- 
r  enabling  cause,  both  of  the  will  and  the  deed." 

that,  though  passiveness  is  the  beginning  of  the 
rk,  he  is  previously  disposed  to  it  by  virtue  of 

Holy  Spirit.     We  attribute  the  whole  of  man's 
vation  to  it,  first  and  last,  without  at  all  placing 
n's  destruction  to  the  account  of  his  Maker. 
3ur  doctrine  teacheth,  1.  That  man  has  no  abi- 

to  save  himself,  is  not  naturally  in  a  state  of 
al  freedom  to  good  or  evil  at  his  pleasure,  nor 
n  possession  of  that  faith  which  is  necessary  to 

salvation.  2.  That  the  Redeemer  afi'ords  a 
oifestation  of  his  Spirit  to  the  soul  of  every  man, 
which,  at  seasons,  he  checks  his  corrupt  inclina- 
is,  stops  them  in  their  career,  and  puts  it  in  his 
per  to  reflect  upon  his  present  condition,  and  be- 
ae  passive  to  the  operation  of  this  inward  prin- 
le.  If  he  resist  it  not,  but  stand  in  submission, 
akes  further  hold  of  him,  gives  him  so  to  be- 
e  in  it,  as  to  suflFer  it  in  some  degree  to  unite 
h,  abide  in,  and  operate  upon  him.  In  this 
lation,  he  feels  strength  and  comfort  spring  up 
n  it,  which  increaseth  his  faith  and  trust  therein, 

gradually  enables  and  engages  him  to  become 

re ;  that  is,  to  join  heartily  in  concurrence  with 
operations,  and  to  proceed  from  faith  to  faith, 
[from  one  degree  of  grace  to  another,  till  he 
lin  to  know  the  new-birth  of  the  spirit,  and  to 
ticipate  in  degree  of  the  glorious  light,  life,  and 
ure  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 


God  hath  made  man  a  reasonable  creature,  and 
therefore  requires  a  willing  obedience  of  him,  in 
order  to  the  high  reward  of  eternal  felicity ;  and 
if  he  repeatedly  visits  all  with  the  reaches  of  his 
grace,  and  continues  time  after  time  to  convict, 
persuade,  and  woo,  as  the  Scriptures  declare,  that 
he  may  prevail  upon  him  to  come  to  repentance ; 
doth  he  not  go  as  far  as  reasonable  creatures  can 
claim,  without  violating  the  rational  liberty  he  af- 
fords '!  Let  man  but  yield  obedience  to  his  con- 
victions, and  see  if  he  can  charge  his  Creator  with 
partiality  or  hard  measure.  It  is  the  unprofitable 
and  unprofiting  servant  that  doth  this. 

Education  and  tradition  do  certainly  preposses.s, 
and  give  a  bias  to  the  mind  against  every  doctrine 
different  to  those  it  hath  been  taught ;  but  the  Di- 
vine light,  at  times,  darts  in  upon  the  soul  una- 
wares, as  quick  as  lightning ;  penetrates  through 
all  its  darkness  and  every  false  colour;  disturbs  it 
in  its  polluted  rests  and  carnal  gratifications  ;  shows 
its  bondage  under  them,  and  inspires  the  seer 
wish,  and  heaving  sigh  to  be  delivered,  attended 
with  some  degree  of  resolution  against  thetn.  This 
being  the  opening  of  Divine  light  upon  th«  mind, 
called  the  day  of  God's  visitation,  the  time  of  grace 
unto  man ;  wherein  life  and  death  are  distinguished 
in  him  ;  and  liberty  is  not  only  given  him  to  choose 
life,  which  he  could  not  do  before,  but  also  a  suit, 
able  measure  of  ability  to  love  and  cleave  to  the 
grace  he  is  visited  with,  and  thereby  to  come  to 
repentance,  and  be  saved.  For  this  grace  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Saviour,  and  brings  the  power  of  sal- 
vation in  it.  (Tit.  ii.  11.) 

These  merciful  visitations  of  Divine  grace  are 
often  repeated,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  "  God 
saith  in.spired  Elihu,  "  speaketh  once,  yea,  twice, 
yet  man  perceiveth  it  not ;  in  a  dream,  in  a  vision 
of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man,  in 
slumberings  upon- the  bed.  Then  he  openeth  the 
ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their  instruction ;  that  he 
may  withdraw  man  from  his  purpo.se,  and  hidepride 
from  man."  (Job  xxxiii.  14,  &c.)  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  show,  how  he  operates  upon  the  submis- 
sive soul,  in  the  work  of  repentance  and  mortifica- 
tion, and  what  shall  be  its  issue.  Afterwards,  he 
recapitulates  the  whole  in  these  comprehensive 
terms.  "  He  looketh  upon  men,  and  if  any  say,  I 
have  sinned,  and  perverted  that  which  was  right, 
and  it  profiteth  me  not ;  he  will  deliver  his  soul 
from  going  into  the  pit,  and  his  life  shall  see  the 
light.  Lo,  all  these  things  worketh  God  oftentimes 
with  man,  to  bring  back  his  soul  from  the  pit  to  be 
enlightened  with  the  light  of  the  livincr."  (Ibid. 
27,  &e.) 

The  great  father  of  mercies  is  pleased  to 
continue  his  gracious  vi.-.itatioDs  from  on  high  to 
backsliding  men,  till  they  are  become  so  determined 
in  wickedness,  and  so  habitually  united  to  its  ser- 
vitude, that  like  the  servants  in  Exodus  xxi.  5,  6, 
they  will  not  be  freed  from  it.  Then  night  comes 
upon  them,  the  day  of  their  visitation  ceases;  for 
God  will  not  always  .strive  with  those  who  have 
been  long  and  often  reproved,  and  still  harden 
their  necks,  (Prov.  xxix.  1,)  to  no  purpose;  but 
ftcr  long  forbearance,  he  withdraws  the  reashes  of 
his  merciful  loving  kindne.ss,  and  suffers  them  to 
incur  that  dreadful  sentence,  "  He  that  is  unjust. 


let  him  be  unjust  .still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let 
him  be  filthy  still."  (Rev.  sxii.  11.) 

When  persons  are  thus  judicially  hardened,  and 
given  up  to  their  own  hearts'  lusts  and  beloved  de- 
lusion.?, and  left  in  a  state  of  insensibility  of  the  Di- 
vine principle,  they  may  blindly  mistake  it  for  peace 
and  security.  To  such,  conscience  becomes  for  the 
present,  obscured  and  as  a  book  shut  up,  wherein 
they  cannot  read  ;  but  in  the  day  of  the  righteous 
retribution  of  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead, 
this  hidden  volume  will  again  be  unfolded,  by  him 
who  openeth  and  none  can  shut,  and  a  just  distri- 
bution made  to  every  one  according  to  what  is 
written  therein  ;  for  it  will  prove  either  a  book  of 
life  or  of  death  to  every  man ;  to  them  who,  by  pa- 
tient continuance  in  well-doing,  have  sought  the 
glory  of  God,  their  own  salvation,  and  the  good  of 
others,  immortality  and  eternal  life ;  but  to  these 
who  have  continued  in  disobedience  and  rebellion 
again.st  God,  tribulation  and  anguish  both  inex- 
pressible and  interminable. 

Can  any  reasonable  creature  think  it  possible, 
that  the  same  Spirit  and  Power  of  goodness  which 
condescended  to  take  our  low  nature  upon  him, 
suffer  in,  and  sacrifice  that  nature  whilst  connected 
with  it,  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
(1  John  ii.  2,)  could  ever  intentionally  consign  the 
majority,  or  any  part  of  the  same  world,  to  unavoid- 
able, unconditional  misery?  It  appears  from  his 
attributes  of  truth,  equity,  wisdom,  mercy,  and 
goodness,  impossible  that  he  should  either  actually 
oblige  any  of  his  creatures  to  sin,  that  they  might 
be  miserable ;  or,  when  he  has  created  them,  to 
desert  them  to  sin  and  misery,  by  entirely  with- 
holding from  them  that  which  is  necessary  to  their 
help  and  preservation.  We  therefore  rationally 
conclude,  that  he  doth  not  only  set  good  and  evil 
before  man  in  their  just  distinctions,  but  at  the 
same  time  enables  him  to  choose  which  he  will  fol- 
low ;  and  further,  that  he  stirs  up  and  assists  man 
to  desire  after  true  felicity ;  and  as  he  abides  in 
this  desire,  he  empowers  him  to  strive,  press,  and 
■estle  effectually  for  deliverance  and  preserva- 
m. 

The  primary  motions  of  volition  in  the  mind 
being  very  nice  and  delicate,  are  not  easy,  if  pos- 
sible, for  men  to  form  a  precise  idea  of,  without 
the  light  of  God's  Spirit ;  whence  some  have  taken 
occasion  to  charge  the  different  dispositions  of  men 
tov/ards  the  visitations  of  Divine  grace,  to  God's 
account ;  by  which  they  render  him  the  primary 
author  of  evil,  who,  by  the  special  peculiarity  of  his 
es.sence,  is  top  unchangeably  perfect  in  all  his  attri- 
butes, ever  to  warp  from  perfect  rectitude.  But  is 
it  not  absurd  to  suppose,  that  any  intelligent  being 
can  voluntarily  produce  what  is  contrary  to  its  na- 
ture ;  especially  an  omnipotent  existence,  whose 
power  must  be  irresistible  by  all  objects  and  occur- 
rences ?  Is  not  sin  the  transgression  of  God's  will, 
and  vice  contrary  to  his  nature?  How  then  could 
these  be  produced  by  an  act  of  his  will,  or  be  the 
genuine  fruit  of  his  power,  either  mediately  or  im- 
mediately ?  Can  a  right  understanding  lead  any 
lan  to  think,  that  the  will  of  God  is  possible  at  any 
uie  to  be  contrary  to  his  nature  ? 
From  purit3',  goodness,  and  virtue,  no  impurity, 
vice,  or  evil  could  naturally  arise.     But  that  text 
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Imth  been  objected,  "  It  is  impossible  but  that  of-  till  the  fish  strike.     After  waiting  long,  and  when 
fences  will  come."    (Luke    xvii.    1.)     True;    but  it  is  suspected   there   is   no   herrinji,  the  nets 


whence  come  they  ?  Not  irom  God,  but  from  that 
root  of  corruption  which  bath  entered  and  over- 
spread the  world.  Whilst  this  corrupt  root  remains, 
they  will  naturally  spring  from  it ;  and  the  same 
text  pronounces,  "  Woe  unto  him  through  whom 
they  come."  "But  God  saith,  I  create  evil."  (Isa. 
xlv.  7.)  And  the  prophet  saith,  "  Shall  there  be 
evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  7" 
(Amos  iii.  6.)  Moral  evil  is  not  here  intended,  but 
the  natural  evil  of  pain  and  distress,  through  hos- 
tilit}',  sickness,  famine,  &c.,  which  are  the  judg- 
ments of  God  upon  men  for  disobedience  and  the 
commission  of  moral  evil. 

To  say,  that  God  originally  so  constituted  and 
ordered  things,  that  evil  must  necessarily  ensue  in 
consequence  of  such  constitution,  is  to  treat  him 
both  as  the  designing  and  potential  author  of  all 
evil.  Wherein  then  are  the  wickedest  creatures, 
whether  angelical  or  human,  to  blame?  If  they 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  they  are,  nor  act  other- 
wise than  they  do ;  in  point  of  equity,  all  their  wick- 
edness is  justified  by  the  necessity  they  are  origin- 
ally subjected  to  by  their  Creator;  whom  this 
doctrine  renders  the  real  author  of  it,  either  imme- 
diately or  remotely.  If  God  himself  laid  the 
ground-work  of  all  evil,  he  must  be  the  author  of 
all  that  follows  by  necessary  cousequence  upou  it. 

CTo  be  contiuued.) 


The  Harvest  of  the  Sea, 
From  an  article  in  Chambers'  Journal,  headed 
we  take  the  foUow- 


"The^  Harvest  of  the 

''Every  season,  then,  the  coasts  of  Scotland  wake 
up  to  a  brief  period  of  determined  industry — the 
portion  of  the  population  having  commerce  with 
the  sea  putting  forth  their  best  energies  to  gather 
in  the  harvest  of  the  passing  hour ;  so  that  from 
morning  to  night,  and  from  night  to  morning,  the 
fishing-stations  are  perfect  hives  of  productive  la- 
bour, which  continues  for  a  few  brief  weeks,  and 
then  the  place  subsides  once  more  into  a  sluggish 
state  of  repose  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year. 

The  fish  are  principally  captured  by  whatare 
called  drift-nets,  which  are  joiued  together  into 
trains  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  by  means  of  several 
lengths  fastened  together.  These  nets  are  usually 
measured  by  their  bulk,  a  barrel  containing  a  por- 
tion eighty  or  one  hundred  yards  in  length  and 
twenty  feet  deep  being  the  standard.  After  the 
net  is  prepared,  it  is  placed  on  board  the  fishing- 
vessel,  which  then  proceeds  to  the  appointed  place, 
where  the  process  is  gone  through  of  shooting  it 
out  from  the  stern  ;  the  boats  sailing  slowly  over 
the  water,  the  nets  being,  of  course,  carefully  payed 
out  all  the  time,  till  the  whole  length  is  exhausted. 
The  train  of  nets  is  not  of  course  allowed  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  waves,  but  is  securely  fastened  to 
the  boat  by  a  Hne  of  cord  two  hundred  feet  long, 
the  other  end  of  the  nets  being  sometimes  fastened 
to  an  anchor,  or  a  post  on  the  shore,  when  that  is 
convenient.  This  process  is  gone  through  after 
sunset,  and  "  the  take"  occurs  through  the  night. 
The  nets  are  suspended  by  floats  afiixed  to  a  rope 
which  runs  along  the  back  of  the  train,  means  of 
course  being  adopted  to  sink  them,  so  that  the 
shoal  may  strike  against  them.  All  this  being  ac- 
complished, the  joined  nets  are  exactly  like  a  great 
perforated  wall  floating  in  the  sea.  AVhen  the 
shoal  of  fish  are  driven  against  this,  they  are 
cauffht  by  the  head,  which,  after  becoming  entan- 
gled in  the  interstices  of  the  net,  cannot  be  with- 
drawn. When  once  a  fleet  of  boats  has  taken  a 
position,  they  are  very  tenacious  of  it,  and  wait 
Avith  patience,  drifting  for  a  long  time  with  the  tid- 


"pree'd,"  or  inspected  ;  and  in  the  event  of  there 
"  eing  no  fish,  they  are  hauled  in,  and  the  boats 
move  off  to  another  quarter.  When  the  fish  do 
come  against  the  floating  wall  of  nets,  they  are, 
after  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  them  to 
mesh,  carefully  hauled  on  board,  shaken  out  of 
the  nets,  and  carried  on  shore.  This  is  an  im- 
provement on  a  former  practice  which  permitted 
the  fish  to  remain  in  the  net  till  the  boat  landed  ; 
but  by  this  means  they  were  so  "  hashed"  and 
broken  as  greatly  to  deteriorate  their  value. 

Herrings  are  also  frequently  taken  by  a  "  seine," 
as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously  called,  a  "  trawl" 
net.  This  net  is  variously  used,  and  is  generally 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  with  a 
hort  bridle-rope  at  each  end.  It  can  be  effectively 
forked  from  the  shore  by  means  of  a  small  boat. 
One  end  of  the  net  is  held  by  a  party  on  the  land, 
whilst  those  on  board  sail  away  in  a  semi-circle, 
and  pay  out  the  net,  embracing  as  large  an  area  of 
the  water  as  possible.  The  two  ends  are  then 
brought  together,  and  this  brings  to  the  shore 
whatever  may  be  in  the  net.  There  is  no  waitin 
as  in  the  other  case,  till  the  fish  strike,  and  a: 
meshed ;  the  object  in  this  kind  of  fishing  being  to 
shift  the  ground  as  frequently  as  possible,  in  order 
to  make  a  great  number  of  hauls.  By  this  plan, 
considerable  chances  of  gain  are  left  open  to  those 
who  pursue  it;  and  as  it  requires  neither  the  cap 
tal  nor  time  necessary  for  drift-net  fishing,  it  can 
be,  and  often  is,  used  by  persons  who  are  not  fish' 
ermen,  but  who  frequently  capture  vast  quantities 
of  fish.  This  mode  is  chiefly  practised  on  the  lochs 
of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 

When  the  herrings  are  captured,  and  the  boats 
reach  the  harbour,  the  process  of  curing  them  be- 
gins. Immediately  on  their  arrival,  the  fish  are 
carried  to  huge  but  shallow  gutting-tubs  prepared 
for  their  reception.  Once  there,  they  are  operated 
upon  by  a  band  of  females,  who  gut  them  with  a 
rapidity,  which  is  quite  extraordinary.  One  thou- 
sand fish  in  an  hour  being  the  common  work,  it 
may  be  readily  conceived  that,  when  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands  are  employed,  an  immense  shoal  can 
be  disposed  of  in  a  few  hours.  The  women  em- 
ployed usually  work  together  in  a  little  band  of 
four  or  five,  each  performing  a  part  of  the  labour 


which  is  necessary,  some  carrying,  some 


salti 


After  the  fish  are  eviscerated,  which  is  rapidly  per- 
formed by  two  simple  movements  with  a  knife, 
they  are  transferred  to  another  vat  or  trough, 
where  they  are  laid  down  in  layers  of  alternate 
salt  and  fish.  The  sooner  the  herrings  are  sprin- 
kled with  salt,  the  better  for  the  "  cure."  Then 
they  are  "  roused,"  as  it  is  called — that  is,  a  stick 
or  a  brawny  arm  mixes  them  well  together — a 
process  repeated  at  intervals  till  the  trough  is  filled. 
After  a  brief  rest,  depending  much  on  circum- 
stances as  to  its  length,  the  herrings  are  carefully 
re-salted,  and  then  packed  into  barrels,  either  fiat 
on  their  sides — to  suit  the  Irish  market — or  backs 
downward,  to  please  the  foreigners.  Every  row, 
as  it  is  put  in,  is  well  sprinkled  with  salt.  A  week's 
rest  is  allowed  before  the  barrels  are  finally  head- 
ed up,  as  the  fish  settle  down  so  much  as  to  admit 
of  an  additional  quantity  being  put  in.  When  in- 
tended to  receive  the  brand  of  the  Fishery  Board, 
the  barrel  must  remain  open  for  ten  days. 

A  great  drawback  to  our  herring-trade  is,  we 
think,  the  want  of  decked  fishing-vessels,  properly 
supplied  with  the  necessary  appurtenances  for  pro- 
secuting the  fishery;  in  short,  built  on  purpose. 
When  whalers  go  out,  either  to  Greenland  or  the 
Pacific,  we  know  that  they  have  not  only  the  ne- 
cessary conveniences  for  capturing  the  whale,  but 


they  can  extract  its  wealth  at  the  same  time,  b^ 
cutting  up  the  fish  and  boiling  its  flesh,  in  orde 
to  obtain  the  oil  from  it.  Something  of  this  kim 
is  wanted  in  our  herring-boats  :  if  they  were  bull 
of  a  size  sufficiently  large  to  contain  space  for  cur 
ing,  the  result  would  be  certain  wealth.  Stowage 
room  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  as  the  herring 
fleet  could  be  attended  by  tenders,  whose  duty  i 
would  be  to  carry  the  fish  to  port.  The  Dutcl 
beat  us  altogether  in  this.  Their  boats  come  oi 
the  ground  prepared  to  do  everything  connecte( 
whh  the  fishing — actually,  to  save  space,  carryinj 
the  barrels  in  staves,  which  the  Dutch  sailors  as 
sist  in  making  up.  Salt  and  all  other  requisite 
are  also  on  board,  and  the  fishing-luggers  ar 
waited  upon  by  fast-sailing  vessels,  to  carry  "  th 
firstlings  of  the  season"  to  the  anxious  merchant 
as  they  bring  a  remarkably  high  price.  This  pla 
prevents  the  accumulation  that  would  otherwis 
occur,  and  leaves  clear  decks  for  the  fishing  an 
curing.  The  Dutch  government  take  infinite  car 
to  improve  the  fisheries  and  gain  wealth  from  th 
sea.  They  have  men-of-war  to  superintend  an 
keep  order  on  the  fishing-station.  The  important 
of  their  fisheries  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  c 
their  giving  employment  to  112,000  people.  Th 
Dutch  themselves  boast  of  the  wealth  they  hav 
obtained  from  the  sea,  and  everybody  knows  thf 
"the  foundation  of  Amsterdam  was  laid  on  he] 
ring-bones."  *  * 

There  are  usually  two  sides  to  every  question 
and  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  by  the  nun 
her  of  the  population  engaged  and  the  amount  < 
capital  embarked  in  the  herring-fishing,  the  brigl 
side,  it  is  but  fair  that  we  now  devote  a  few  sei 
tences  to  the  daik  side  of  the  case.  As  the  read( 
can  see,  the  bright  side  is  unbounded  wealth  draw 
from  the  sea,  which  has  required  no  expenditui 
of  seed  from  the  hand  of  man  to  produce  it ;  tl 
dark  part  of  the  picture  is  death  and  povert; 
widows  and  orphans,  calamity  and  desolatio 
"  The  dangers  of  the  deep"  are  proverbial ;  an 
it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  thousands  of  humr. 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  active  pursuit 
this  branch  of  our  national  industry.  This 
principally  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  harbour 
which  leads  to  that  greatest  of  maritime  calamit 
shipwreck,  and  loss  of  life  and  property.  Ace 
dents  are  of  yearly  occurrence  ;  not  a  single  seast 
but  leaves  its  footmark  of  desolation.  On  sever 
occasions,  the  destruction  of  human  life  has  bei 
great.  "In  the  terrible  storm  of  the  18th  of  A 
gust,  1848,  no  less  than  124  herring-boats  we 
lost  or  damaged,  100  fishermen  were  drowno 
and  nearly  400  widows  and  children  were  Ic 
totally  unprovided  for."  All  this  occurred,  in 
great  measure,  for  want  of  proper  harbours ;  ai 
before  much  can  be  done  in  the  improvement 
the  fishinff-boats,  commodious  and  safe  have 
must  be  secured  for  them.  There  is  an  annu 
sum  of  £3000  given  by  parliament  for  harbo 
improvement  in  Scotland — no  great  sum  truly. 

Mere  morality  often  raises  us  above  the  gross 
corruptions  of  sense,  but  it  does  not  raise  us  abo 
the  entanglements  of  the  world  :  it  does  not  lift 
above  perplexing  fears  and  anxious  solicitudes : 
does  not  raise  us  above  the   agitations  of  desir 
it  does  not  rescue  us  from  the  doubts  and  harai 
ings  of  an  unsettled  mind  :  it  does  not  deliver   a 
from   the  pangs  of  an  awakened  conscience, 
mere    moral    taste    may    sustain    character    a 
support  credit,   but  it   does  not  produce  prese 
holiness,  nor  peace,  nor  a  hope  full  of  immort  i 
ity.     It  neither   communicates  strength   to   ob( 
nor  power  to  resist,  nor  a  heart  to  love,  nor  a  w 
to  serve. 
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derations  AilJresscil  to  tbse  who  Ciil- 
:  who  Purpose  Cultivating  Music, 
As  we  are   to  judge   of  a  tree  by  its  fruit,   it 

stieems  proper  to  judge  of  the  desirableness  or  un- 
lesirableness  of  cultivating  music  by  the  effects 
ifhieh  it  has  had  upon  others.  Some  have  con- 
ended  that  it  was  calculated  to  refine  the  natural, 
md  exalt  the  religious  feelings.  But  has  it  this 
ifect  ?  or  does  it  not  rather  stimulate  or  depress 
he  mind,  according  as  it  is  lively  or  melancholy? 
the  greatest  musical  composers  appear  to  have 
short-lived, — could  this  have  been  in  conse- 
[uence  of  refinement  or  exaltation  of  feeling?  The 
reatest  musical  performers  arc  the  French  and 
talian ;  two  nations  notorious  for  depravity,  al- 
bough  not  wanting  in  civilization,  or  what  the 
orld  calls  "  rofinement."  Whether  the  iramo- 
ility  holds  the  relation  to  music  of  blossom  to 
uit,  of  cause  to  effect,  or  vice  versa,  it  is  not  our 
resent  purpose  to  discuss,  but  let  us  not  overlook 
le  connection.  The  effect  of  music  on  the  field  of 
ittle  seems  to  be  to  drive  men  mad,  for  I  k 
more  charitable  construction  to  place  upon 

Heir  acts,  and  it  is  admitted,  they  could  not  per- 
•m  them  without  it. 

Its  effects  at  the  circus,  the  theatre  and  the  opera 
here  we  may  suppose  it  is  to  be  found  in  its  most 
tractive  forms,  is  to  bring  its  auditors  into  the 
mpany  of  some  of  the  vilest  of  characters,  the 
urn  and  oflFscouring  of  society.  Multitudes  have 
len  thus  lured  by  the  syren  into  paths  which  lead 
the  chambers  of  death.  Lastly,  the  effects  of 
bat  is  called  church  music,  where,  if  anywhere, 
ought  to  exalt  the  religious  sensibilities,  is,  in 
my  cases,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  undesirable, 
young  person  admitted  to  the  writer  that  the 
ehantraent  of  the  organ,  at  a  certain  place  of 
ligious  worship,  was  the  inducement  both  to  her- 
If,  and  she  doubted  not  to  many  others,  to  frc- 
lent  it.  Alas  I  if  these  be  the  effects  of  music, 
;  us  not  contribute  our  iota  to  its  spread. 
But  these  are  very  far  from  being  all  the  ob- 
tions  to  our  cultivating  the  art  ourselves.  Many 
urs  must  usually  be  devoted  before  a  tole- 
ble  degree  of  proficiency  can  be  attained ;  and 
lat  benefit  to  ourselves,  or  to  any  other  person, 
derived  in  return  ?  We  do  not  read  that  he 
10  was  a  pattern  that  we  should  follow  in  his 
ips,  ever  set  the  example  of  performing  on  any 
trument  of  music,  or  that  he  commanded 
lowers  to  introduce  it  into  their  congregations  at 
y  time.  Further,  we  are  informed  by  history 
It  it  was  not  until  degeneracy  began  to  be  ap^ 
rent  in  the  church,  that  it  was  used  for  the  lat- 
purpose. 

There  is  a  melody  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
ve  overcome  the  world,  its  temptations,  lusts  and 
asures,  accompanied  with  thanksgiving,  nien- 
ned  by  the  Apostle,  which  the  Christian  may 
h  safety  cultivate,  and  which  if  he  possess,  will 
ravish  his  heart  that  anything  short  of  it  will 
I  be  regarded.  Even  a  country  walk,  taken  in 
ht  disposition  of  mind,  will  convince  us  that 
lanh,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God." 
Jreat  Valley,  Eighth  mo.  2d,  1858. 


.  withiu.     In  the  season  they  bear  back  for  the  second  time.     A  neighbour,  to  wl 
d  white  fruit,  about  as  large  as  a  the  incident  was  told,  and  who  was  ineredul 


side  nor  so  rough  withiu 
a  mottled  red 

cherry,  and  from  some  resemblance  of  this  fruit  to 
the  fig,  and  of  the  tree  to  the  fig  and  the  mulberry, 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  lig-mulbcrry,  which 
indeed  the  word  sycamore  means.  The  wood  of 
the  tree  is  very  solid  and  firm,  and  the  Egyptians 
used  it  to  make  their  ornamental  and  endurin<f 
mummy  cases.  The  mulberry  trees,  which  are 
very  numerous  here,  all  require  to  be  grafted  be- 
fore they  are  of  use  ;  but  with  this  precaution,  they 
will  repay  their  owner.  To-day,  I  saw  an  old  man 
feeding  his  cow  on  the  leaves,  which  were  either 
too  large  or  too  dry  for  his  silk- worms,  so  that 
every  part  of  the  tree  is  turned  to  good  account, 
In  one  garden  I  saw  some  wild  olives  grafted,  re- 
minding me  of  the  allusion  made  to  the  subject  in 
Scripture  (Komans  xi.  17.)  The  peepul  tree,  whic: 
they  call  familiarly  "the  pride  of  India,"  flourishes 
luxuriantly  here,  and  its  slight  slender  stem  and 
feathery  leaves,  like  the  birch  or  the  acacia,  wave 
gracefully  in  the  air.  But  the  tree  is  of  no  value 
but  for  ornament,  and  no  use  is  made  of  its.  fruit. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  pollarded,  which  greatly  in- 
creases their  shade.  1  saw  some  cypresses  which 
were  planted  only  eight  years  ago,  and  they  were 
already  graceful  and  ornamental  trees. — Beau- 
mont's '■^  Uianj  of  a  Journey  to  the  East  in 
1854." 


1   to  lose  them.     But  in  a  few  weeks  the 
e  seen,  one  morning,  entering  the  garden. 


imals  and  Bir 
1  many  cases 


Trees  in  the  East. — In  Beirut,  I  made  acquaint- 
e  with  another  tree  that  interested  me,  the  sy- 
oine,  or  sycamore  tree  of  Scripture,  Ficus  syca- 
-one  of  those  trees  to  which  our  Lord  more 


Instinct  of  locality  in  A 
The  instinct  of  animals, 
knowledged  to  equal  reason,  if  not  to  surpass  it. 
Numerous  anecdotes  of  this  faculty  are  recorded, 
from  White's  Selborne  down.  The  instinct  of  lo- 
cality is  one  more  or  less  familiar  to  every  observer 
of  nature.  Whoever  has  bird-houses  about  the  house 
must  have  suspected  that  the  same  wrens  and  mar- 
tins come,  year  after  year,  to  build  in  the  same 
place.  We  know  of  a  lady,  who,  desirous  of  test 
this,  selected  a  blind  wren  from  several  who 
It  about  her  dwelling,  and  was  careful  to  notice, 
the  .spring  following,  if  he  returned,  which  he  did. 
In  the  city  of  Reading,  in  this  State,  is  a  barber, 
who  had  erected  several  large  bird-boxes,  which, 
'n  tiuie,  came  to  be  inhabited  by  hundreds  of  mar- 
tins who,  with  their  children,  resorted  thither  an- 
nually. One  year  he  moved  across  the  street, 
taking  with  him  his  bird-boxes.  When  spring  re- 
turned, the  flocks  of  martins  came  back,  but  not 
to  the  new  locality.  They  flew,  as  usual,  to  the 
old  one,  where  they  remiiiued  for  a  whole  day, 
restless  and  lost,  though  the  boxes  were  only  across 
the  street.  At  last,  however,  they  were  induced  to 
enter  their  old  homes,  shifted  to  the  new  locality ; 
and  now,  year  after  year,  the  martins  return,  black- 
ing the  air  at  morning  and  evening,  as  they  leave 
and  return  to  their  nests. 

An  even  more  curious  anecdote  of  the  instinct 
of  locality  has  come  to  us  from  a  highly  veracious 
quarter.  In  the  town  of  Franklin,  in  Venango 
county,  once  lived  a  gentleman,  who  was  fond  of 
bees.  One  morning  he  observed  four  toads  sitting 
just  below  his  hive.  The  next  day  the  same  toads 
were  there,  grave  and  solemn  as  sphinxes  before  an 
Egyptian  temple.  One  was  black;  another  bright- 
coloured  ;  a  third  blind ;  a  fourth  marked  in  some 
other  distinguishing  way.  Thinking  they  annoyed 
the  bees,  and  seeing  they  pertinaciously  preserved 
their  position,  day  after  day,  he  put  them  into  a 
ba.sket,  carried  them  across  the  Allegheny,  and 
left  them  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  What  was  his  sur- 
prise, three  weeks  after,  to  find  them  at  their  old 
post,  as  grave  and  solemn  as  ever !  Again  he  re- 
moved them,  taking  them,  this  time,  in  a  different 
direction,  and  leaving  them  at  a  point  much  fur- 
ther off.     In  about  six  weeks,  however,  they  were 


next  tri 

toads  w( 

under  the  leadership  of  one  of  their  number,  who 

gave  a  "cheep,  cheep,"  looked  back  for  his  suite, 

and  then  hojjped  on,  followed  by  the  rest,  until  he 

reached   his  old  station  under  the  bee-hive,  where 

he  gravely  took  up  his  quarters. 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  wood.s,  knows  how 
easily  a  wild  bee  can  be  tracked  to  its  hive  in  the 
forest.  If  you  take  four  bees  from  a  city  hive, 
ry  them  to  as  many  points  of  the  compa.ss  with- 
in any  distance  that  can  be  managed  in  an  after- 
noon's drive,  and  then  let  them  free,  each  bee  will 
soar  up  into  the  air,  and  afterwards  shoot,  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  in  the  direction  of  its  home, 
where,  in  due  time,  you  will  find  it  again.  The 
instinct  of  dogs  and  horses,  in  finding  their  way 
back  to  their  kennels  or  stables,  when  their  owners, 
though  endowed  with  reason,  are  hopelessly  lost, 
has  been  proved  by  too  many  well  authenticated 
instances  to  be  doubted.  The  observation  of  in- 
stinct would  be  a  pleasing  and  instructive  recrea- 
tion ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  more  persons  do  not 
devote  their  attention  to  it.  To  those  living  in  the 
""untry  the  opportunities  are  so  frequent,  that  the 
gleet  of  them  seems  little  short  of  a  crime.  A 
man  is  always  better  for  being  brought  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  brute  creation.  The  study  of  the 
habits  of  animals  and  birds  enlarges  the  heart, 
and  gives  breadth  to  the  intellect,  as  well  as  stores 
the  memory  with  a  vast  variety  of  curious  and  in- 
structive facts. — Lcdser. 


Exaggeration  ii 

Exaggeration  may  be 

tions,  for  aught  we  know, 

besetting  sin  of  our  own. 


Conversation. 
%  vice  in  some  other  na- 
but  we  are  sure  it  is  the 

"  The  house  was  cram- 


med to  the  ceiling,"  we  hear  it  reported,  when  the 
vacant  seats  would  hold  as  many    more.     "  The 
procession  consisted  of  ten  thousand  well-dressed, 
respectable  people,"  yet  when  counted  there  were 
after  all   but  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
all  told,  there,  and  most  of  them  were  shabby  fel- 
lows enough,  some  indeed,  just  out  of  the  peniten- 
tiary.    Many  have  the  habit  of  using  the  little,  but 
significant  words  "  never,"  "  always,"  and  the  like, 
with   a    perfect   looseness.     "  Jack,    you    are    the 
laziest  fellow  existing,  and  never  do  anything  from 
morning  to  night,"  whereas,  he  had  that  very  day, 
when  this  sweeping  assertion  was  made,  been  run- 
ning on  nine  errands  for  the  complainant  to  the 
milliner,  grocer,  and  dry-goods  store,  besides  tend- 
ing the  cradle  two  hours  together,  and  answerin^j 
the  door  bell  seven  times  to  tell  callers  that  the  lady 
had  gone  into  the  country,  that  is,  was  busy  upstairs 
preparing  a  dress  for  some  of  the  anniversaries. 
We  overheard  one  individual  <;harging  another  with 
making  a  thousand  mistakes  in  a  piece  of  writino-, 
which  did  not  on  investigation  contain  more  than 
five  hundred  words  in  all.     Moreover,  this  man 
alleged,  that  a  certain  newspaper,  notoriously  care- 
fully printed,   "  was  always  full   of  mistakes,   the 
very  worst  in  this  respect,  in  the  whole  country." 
On  being  challenged  to  point  them  out,  he  did  not 
find  one,  but  protested  that  he  could,  give  him  time. 
This  hyperbole  of  speech  runs  into  extravagance 
of  conduct,  but  of  this  nothing  will  now  be  said. 
Concerning  this  disagreeable  trick  of  speech  it  is  to 
remarked,  that  it  defeats  itself.     One  cannot  be 
positive  about  the  statements  of  a  man  who  has 
perlatives    perpetually    on    his    tongue.     Over- 
charged assertions  are  falsehoods  though  they  may 
not  be  lies,  for  the  want  of  a  malicious  intent.  But 
they  wholly  deprive  the  person  employing  them  of 
all  credit  in  his  statements.     He  commits  the  very 
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common  mistake  of  destroying  the  vigour  of  bis  tbe  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous;  and  he  is 
language  by  the  intense  and  overwrought  phrases,  I  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only, 


■whi~ch  he  thought  would  give  it  strength.  Tbe  im- 
pression made  by  such  a  person  is  therefore  feeble, 
bis  expressions  being  received  as  "  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing."  Tbe  way  to  ati'ect  by  lan- 
guage is  to  speak  the  truth  in  simplicity,  nothing 
exaggerating,  and  setting  down  naught  in  a  false 
light.  Renounce  this  injurious  habit,  for  it  robs 
the  language  of  its  strength.  AVhen  superlatives 
and  intense  expressions  are  made  to  do  service  on 
trivial  occasions,  nothing  wiU  be  left  for  use  at 
times,  when  all  the  resources  of  the  language  -will 
be  required  as  vehicles  for  thoughts  the  most  pow- 
erful and  emotions  tbe  most  profound. 


Tor  "  The  FrlouJ.' 


Perfect! 


In  the  year  1657,  George  Whitehead  and  some 
other  Friends  held  an  open  di.sputc  with  a  priest 
■who  had  denounced  Friends  on  account  of  their 
holding  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  and  who  with 
bis  abettors  contended  that  tbe  best  of  men  were 
trespassers  and  transgressors.  As  this  essential 
christian  doctrine  seems  to  be  but  little  alluded  to 
in  the  present  day,  and  some  are  willing  to  doubt  its 
being  practicable  for  Christians  to  be  freed  from  sin 
this  side  the  grave,  it  is-desirable  to  have  it  occa- 
sionally revived,  and  the  following  extract  from 
G.  Whitehead's  Journal  is  offered  for  insertion  ' 
"  The  Friend  :"— 

"  I  demonstrated  the  several  states  and  degrees 
of  children,  of  such  as  might  call  God  father,  of 
such  children  under  Christ's  teaching,  or  in  hi; 
school,  as  needed  to  crave  forgiveness  of  their 
trespasses;  and  of  such  children  whom  John  wrote 
unto  when  he  said  : — '  I  write  unto  you  little  chil- 
dren, because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you."  Had 
they  need  always  to  pray  for  forgiveness  of  their 
sins  all  their  life  time,  after  their  sins  were  for- 
given ?  No,  sure,  that  would  imply  that  still  they 
wanted  forgiveness,  or  were  in  a  state  of  condem- 
nation when  their  sins  were  already  forgiven  them, 
which  is  very  inconsistent.          *  *  * 

"  1.  He  is  our  father;  and  may  be  so  called,  as 
he  is  our  Creator,  having  created  man  in  bis  own 
image  :  '  Have  we  not  all  one  Father  1  hath  not 
one  God  created  us?' 

"  2.  God  is  owned  to  be  our  father  when  we  are 
begotten  by  his  living  Word,  into  a  measure  of 
true  and  living  faith  in  Christ,  in  order  to  be  sanc- 
tified, being  adopted  or  chosen  to  be  bis  sons  and 
heirs  of  eternal  life  ;  and  being  such  children  or 
sons  by  adoption,  we  have  received  tbe  spirit  of 
adoption,  whereby,  as  young  and  weak  children, 
we  cry  to  him,  Abba,  Father. 

"  3.  When  we  did  experience  but  a  small  entrance 
into  the  work  of  regeneration  or  sanetitication,  and 
our  hearts  were  turned  toward  God  with  tender 
breathings  and  desires  to  him,  that  the  work  might 
go  forward  and  prosper,  toward  tbe  completing  of 
tbe  new  birth,  then  we  could  truly  call  God,  '  Our 
father,  having  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively 
hope.' 

"  4.  And  though  little  children,  whose  sins  are 
forgiven,  through  repentance  and  faith  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  but  weak,  and  may 
stumble  and  possibly  fall,  so  as  to  get  souie  bruises 
or  hurts,  yet  the  apostle  John  gives  this  encourage- 
ment to  such  :  '  My  little  children,  these  things 
write  I  unto  you,  that  ye  sin  not,'  &c.  Whereby 
he  implies  a  possibility  of  a  sinless  state,  as  also 
our  duty  not  to  sin.  And  also  not  to  despair  of 
help  and  recovery,  if  any  of  us  in  that  weak  con 
dition  of  little  children,  happen  to  sin,  or  get  some 
fall,  hurt,  or  bruise,  as  in  these  following  word, 
'And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with 


but  also   for  the  sins  of  tbe  whole  world.'     Such 
kindness  and  help  has  our  Mediator  afforded,  if  we 
not  sin  wilfully. 

'  5.  And  furthermore,  even  such  little  children 
as  are  but  weak  and  feeble,  who  experience  a  mea- 
sure of  true  faith  and  repentance  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  God  is  not  willing  to  cast  off,  but  to  own 
for  bis  children  and  people ;  and  if  they  be 
sincere  in  their  desires  and  love  to  him,  and  do  not 
draw  back,  but  follow  the  Lord  fully,  yea,  follow 
tbe  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  and  through  the  work  of 
regeneration,  they  will  become  bis  free-born  chil- 
dren ;  he  will  be  an  everlasting  Father  unto  them, 
and  they  shall  be  bis  sons  and  daughters,  and  heir 
of  his  heavenly  kingdom  forever. 

"  6.  God  was  pleased  to  esteem  Ephraim  hi 
dear  son  and  pleasant  child,  when  he  was  bumbled 
under  bis  chastisement,  and  prayed  to  be  turned 
and  repented;  see  Jer.  xxxi.  18,  19,  20.  And 
in  that  low  condition  the  Lord  extended  compas- 
sion and  mercy  to  him,  or  that  tribe.  Oh !  the 
bowels  of  the  tender  mercies  of  God,  which  move 
and  are  opened  abundantly  in  bis  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  to  the  truly  penitent  and  humbled,  through 
his  fatherly  chastisements. 

"  7.  Now  to  consider  tbe  new  birth  completed  or 
perfectly  formed  in  Christ  Jesus ;  such  who  are 
perfectly  born  from  above,  by  tbe  Holy  Ghost, 
born  of  water  and  of  tbe  Spirit,  so  as  to  be  tho- 
roughly washed,  sanctified,  and  made  living  to 
God  in  Christ,  abide  in  him  and  sin  not,  as  John 
said.  Whosoever  abideth  in  him,  sinneth  not;  and 
he  who  is  so  born  of  God,  that  he  cannot  sin,  it  is 
because  he  is  so  born,  and  his  seed  remaineth  in 
him.  To  attain  to  this  state  and  stature  in  Christ 
Jesus,  requires  a  true  travail  of  soul,  a  persever- 
ance and  growth  in  grace  and  faithfulness  in  the 
love  of  God,  a  being  rooted  in  love,  and  a  real 
stability  in  truth  and  righteousness.  'The  true  and 
heaven-born  child  must  be  kept  in  the  bosom  of  tbe 
Father, — and  blessed  be  our  heavenly  Father,  he 
hath  many  such  children,  who  will  never  forsake 
him  who  is  tbe  God  of  their  salvation,  and  who 
will  rather  die  than  deny  the  truth.  And,  'Who 
■hall  separate  them  from  the  love  of  Christ?' 
\nd,  '  We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but 
for  the  truth." 


I  know  can  only  be,  when,  as  Young  says  of  th 
good  man,  "  one  band  has  fastened  on  the  skies ; 
then  in  tbe  prospect  of  transcendant  glory,  he  ir 
deed  "  may  bid  earth  reel,  nor  feel  the  idle  whirl. 
Letter  of'  George  Dilhcyn. 


Selected. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  thou  bast  en- 
gaged in  business  or  not,  but  suppose  it  likely, 
from  what  thy  former  letters  intimate.     Do,  deai 

,  keep  within   the  bounds  of  moderation   in 

that  respect ;  a  life  of  hurry  is  a  life  of  perplexity, 
in  which  tbe  great  things  of  futurity  are  often  to- 
tally forgotten,  though  every  day  brings  us  nearer 
and  nearer  to  them.  If  thou  art  in  earnest  to  let 
these  have  the  preference  their  superior  importance 
deserves,  thou  wilt  welcome  every  caution  against 
the  admission  of  trifles  into  their  place,  which  wis- 
dom can  suggest  and  love  dictate ;  for  with  all  our 
care,  the  momentary  enjoyments  and  possessions 
of  this  delusive  scene  will  occupy  full  as  much 
room  in  our  minds  and  affections  as  they  ought. 
I  do  not  write   this  from   any  suspicion  that  my 

dear stands  more   exposed   to  the   common 

snare  than  others,  or  more  in  need  of  the  hint  than 
myself,  but  as  I  am  never  happier  in  the  good 
things  of  this  life  than  when  my  affections  are 
fixed  on  the  great  after  scene,  and  there  are  no 
sublunary  possessions  that  are  in  their  nature  sub- 
stantial and  permanent,  I  sincerely  wish  for  my- 
self and  for  those  I  love,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  live  loose  from  them,  that  if  a  dispensation 
comparable  to  a  whirlwind  should  strip  us  of  them, 
they  may  be  parted  from  us  without  rending.    This 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Danger  of  Losing  a  Cood  Condition. 
An  eminent  Christian  writing  to  his  son,  say, 
"As  a  wise  man  bath  exhorted,  with  all  thy  ; 
tings,  get  understanding,  I  entreat  thee  to  see 
principally  after  improvement  in  acquaintance  wit 
the  sanctifying  band,  and  to  learn  the  way  and  tb 
end  of  its  turning  ;  and  that  stillness  is  rec^uirec 
when  we  see  that  no  hand  but  tbe  Lord's  can  ope 
the  way,  and  bring  tbe  longed-for  help.  Yet  tbi 
help  and  salvation  is  to  be  looked  for  reverent', 
and  hopingly  ;  and  in  so  applying  on  our  part,  tl 
Lord  our  gracious  God  doth  and  will  delight  : 
regard  and  work  so  that  bis  arising  may  fill  tl 
soul,  and  engage  it  in  present  gladness,  ar 
strengthened  faith  in  bis  arm,  and  renewed  trust 
travel  on.  Thus  bis  gracious  workings  bring  fori 
praise  and  holy  admiration  to  his  great  and  migbi 
Name,  wherein  alone  is  that  salvation,  and  tho: 
riches  that  are  good  for  all.  May  tbe  feelii 
knowledge  hereof,  and  an  humble  hope  and  tru 
to  be  guided  and  balanced  by  tbe  invisible  Ho' 
One,  guard  and  stay  thee  through  the  unsettlii 
truggles  that  may  attend  thee.  For  betwixt  tl 
converse  and  pursuits  of  the  unmortified  worl 
however  polished  by  human  endeavours,  and  tl 
earthly  nature  in  ourselves,  with  the  gilded  a 
pearance  of  penetration,  comprehensiveness 
reason  and  finesse,  of  many  among  tbe  mo: 
learned  part  of  mankind,  and  the  little,  low,  y^ 
pure  and  powerful  seed,  which  at  times  makes  .' 
self  known  [in  the  heart]  indisputably,  yet  bid 
itself  again,  creatures  are  liable  to  dangerous  tos 
ings ;  and  good  beginnings,  ideas  and  desires 
God's  own  begetting  have  unhappily  miscarrie 
And  instead  of  coming  nearer  the  experience 
salvation  being  as  walls  and  bulwarks  about  the 
in  a  quiet  habitation,  too  many,  for  want  of  car 
fully  looking  towards  the  true  port,  have  bee 
gradually  by  one  wave  after  another  carried  off 
sea  again,  and  shipwrecked  in  the  loose,  unbo 
tomed  conceptions  and  interests  of  the  worl 
Wherefore  cleave  close  to  the  immovable  Eoc 
the  spiritual  appearance  of  the  Father  and  t' 
Son,  in  whom  is  all  might,  and  all  suflieiency;  ai 
I  fully  believe  He  will  be  thy  God,  thy  Sa 
thy  Shepherd,  to  lead  and  feed  thee,  thy  Shiel 
and  exceeding  great  reward.     Amen." 

The  ardour  of  youth,  and  the  reluctance  to  ; 
from  conviction,  in  opposition  to  the  erroneo 
opinions  of  their  associates,  expose  young  peoj 
to  fall  into  ways  which  do  not  yield  peace.  0 
wrong  deed,  if  not  repented  of  and  forsake 
makes  way  for  another;  and  as  tho  light  of  Tr 
which  convinces  of  sin  is  disregarded,  it  shin 
more  dimly,  and  the  sensibility  to  evil,  lessei 
Satan  takes  advantage,  and  induces  them  to  I 
lieve  that  some  actions  and  opinions  are  not  s 
ful  as  others  consider  them,  or  they  can  leave  the 
when  they  please.  In  this  way  many  are  enta 
gled  as  in  a  net,  from  which  they  cannot  extrics 
themselves,  and  the  longer  they  are  in  it,  t 
greater  become  the  diSiculties  they  encounter,  a 
until  mercy  again  visits  them,  tbe  weaker  thi 
desire  to  be  released.  The  cultivation  of  tbe 
lents,  connected  with  the  regulating  power  of  t 
Cross,  is  very  proper,  and  under  the  direction 
the  great  Giver,  will  make  a  man  useful  to  1 
fellow-man.  But  imaginary  superiority  iudu( 
contempt  of  others,  and  turns  the  mind  away  fr( 
the  government  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Should  c 
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who  has  been  humbled  before  his  Saviour,  and  led 
to  desire  a  heavenly  inheritance,  experience  that  de- 
sire, through  unwatohfulness,  to  grow  cold,  he  may, 
as  the  VFriter  we  have  quoted  sajs,  "  by  one  wave 
after  another  be  carried  off  to  sea  again,  and  ship- 
wrecked in  the  loose,  unbottomed  conceptions  and 
interests  of  the  world." 

The  last  state  of  that  man  would  be  worse  than 
the  first.  Paul,  a  learned  man,  says,  "  Knowledge 
puffoth  up,  but  charity  edifieth;"  and  a  modern 
writer,  "  with  the  talents  of  an  angel,  a  man  may 
be  a  fool."  We  see  this  verified  in  men  of  eminent 
talents  and  knowledge,  who  have  attained  to  high 
stations  in  civil  and  religious  society,  but  wanting 
the  humility  and  the  religion  of  a  child  of  God" 
have  fallen  into  degraded  habits,  and  been  de- 
spoiled of  the  high  character  they  had  reached, 
and  the  usefulness  they  were  designed  for  in  the 
world.  Paul  felt  the  need  of  humble  watchful- 
ness, though  not  a  whit  behind  the  chiefest  of  the 
apostles.  He  says,  "  Every  one  that  striveth  for 
the  mastery,  is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now  they 
do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  hut  we  cm  in- 
corniptiUe.  I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertain, 
so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.  But  I 
keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection ; 
lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to 
others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away."  Young 
people  have  their  peculiar  temptations,  but  as  they 
obey  their  Saviour,  he  will  deliver  and  keep  them 
from  all  evil.  But  whether  young  or  old,  it  is  our 
constant  duty  to  watch  and  pray  lest  we  enter  into 
temptation ;  nothing  can  protect  us  against  the 
wiles  of  Satan,  but  the  Lord  by  his  Holy  Spirit 
which  we  must  obey. 


Selected. 

_  "  But  worldly  prosperity,  a  bait  so  tempting,  so 
gilded  over  with  the  plaudit  of  all,  even  the  reli- 
gious, how  shall  it  be  so  exposed  as  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  fear  l  Many,  very  many,  who  have  under- 
no  persecutions  without  offence, — deep  distress  of 
mind  without  sinking  into  despondency,  and  trials 
of  great  outward  stripping  without  murmuring 
(great  attainments,  indeed) — even  these  when 
proved  with  success  in  worldly  engagements,  how 
have  they  bowed  to  the  idols  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  how  has  the  subtle  enemy  worked  upon  their 
minds,  and  even  led  them  to  imagine,  notwith- 
standing   their    affections    are   so   manifestly   en- 

rossed  thereby,  that  they  are  the  tokens  of  Divine 

egard  and  approbation.  The  adulation  and  hom- 
ige  which  riches  ever  attract  are  considered  as 
confessions  to  their  superior  merit,  and  stimulate 
them  to  exercise  lord.ship  in  the  pride  of  worldly 

■  idem  over  the  unresisting  and  suffering  flock  of 
Christ.     Nay,  as  such  take  the  lead  in  all  societies, 

nd  are  the  means  of  bringing  them  into  distinc- 
tion and  reputation  among  men,  thousands  are  so 
blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world  as  to  suppose  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  a  religious  society  is  increasing 
th  its  temporal  and  external  credit;  and  thus 
they  adopt,  in  fact,  the  language  of  the  idolatrous 
Israelites  to  their  golden  calf,  '  These  be  thy  gods, 
O  Israel,  that  brought  thee  forth  from  the  land  of 
Egypt.'" 

These  words  of  wisdom  and  almost  prophetic 
warning  fell  from  the  pen  of  George  Dillwyn,  eighty 
years  ago.  Do  they  not  sound  as  if  written  within 
tlie  last  twenty  ? 


THE  SI.EHP. 
"lie  givetb  His  beloved  sleep."     Psalm  cx.xvii.  2. 
Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar, 

Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep — 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is, 
For  gift  or  graee  surpassing  this — 
"He  givelh  His  beloved  sleep?" 

What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved? 
The  hero's  heart,  to  be  unmoved— 

The  poet's  star-tuned  harp  to  sweep — 
The  senate's  shout  to  patriot  vows — 
The  monarch's  crown,  to  light  the  brows? — 

"  He  giveth  llis  beloved  sleep." 

What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
A  little  faith,  all  undisproved — 

A  little  dust  to  overweep — 
And  bitter  memories,  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  s.akel 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

"  Sleep  soft,  beloved  1"  we  sometimes  say. 
But  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep  ; 
But  never  doleful  dream  again 
Shall  break  the  happy  slumber,  when 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

0  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises  I 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices! 
0  delved  gold,  the  waller's  heap! 

0  strife,  0  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall ! 
God  makes  a  silence  through  you  all. 

And  "giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

His  dew  drops  mutely  on  the  hill; 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still. 

Though  on  its  slope  men  toil  and  reap  I 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed. 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

Ha  1  meu  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man, 

In  such  a  rest  his  heart  to  keep ; 
But  angels  say — and  through  the  word 

1  ween  their  blessed  smile  is  heard— 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  I" 

For  me,  my  heart,  that  erst  did  go. 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show, 

That  sees  through  tears  the  juggler's  leap — 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close. 
Would  childlike  on  His  love  repose, 

Who  "giveth  His  beloved  sleep  I" 

And,  friends  !  dear  friends  I — when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me. 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep — 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all. 
Say,  not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall^ 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  !" 

Elizabeth  B.  Barrett. 

Tor  "The  Frienci." 

On  the  Observance  of  the  First  Day  of  the  Week. 
If  the  keeping  of  one  day  in  seven  be  obligatory 
on  christians,  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  im- 
provement, as  I  believe  the  Society  of  Friends 
have  held  from  the  days  of  George  Fox  to  the 
present  time,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  discre- 
pancy between  belief  and  practice,  in  the  preva- 
lence amongst  us  of  social  (or  idle)  visiting  on  the 
first  day  '  A  practice  which  seems  increasing,  at 
least  in  some  neighbourhoods,  so  much  as  to  call 
forth  remarks  from  non-professors,  who,  however 
widely  they  may  deviate  in  this  respect,  are  quite 
aware  of  the  inconsistency  of  our  example  :  and 
should  the  influence  of  our  example  be  considered 
a  trivial  thing  1 

Our  predecessors,  in  religious  belief,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  great  truths  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  no  doubt  were  truly  concerned 
that  their  children  should  have  a  like  knowledge  ; 
and  -were  the  opportunities  which  the  afternoon  of 
this  day  presents  for  religious  improvement  and  for 
that  quietness  and  introversion  of  mind,  which  with 


many  seem  hardly  attainable  on  the  six  working 
days,  duly  appreciated,  by  parents  remaining  at 
home  with  their  families,  endeavouring  by  example 
and  precept  to  have  .their  children  and  those  under 
their  care,  instructed  in  like  manner,  a  blessed  re- 
sult might  be  experienced. 

And  were  our  junior  members  influenced  to  de- 
vote more  of  their  time  to  the  perusal  of  the  records 
of  our  early  Friends,  thus  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  principles,  and  with  their  faithfulness 
amidst  great  sufierings,  to  those  testimonies  which 
we  profess,  with  their  earnestness  for  their  own  souls' 
salvation,  and  their  unwearied  labours  that  others 
might  be  gathered  to  the  fold  of  the  great  Shep- 
herd, how  much  more  hopeful  might  be  the  pro- 
spect of  a  succession  of  members  who  would  truly 
value  their  birth-right,  and  with  whom  the  sugges- 
tions of  those  enemies  of  the  cross  of  C'hrist,''who 
would  modify  old-fashioned  Quakerism  lest  they 
should  appear  peculiar,  or  not  in  conformity  with 
the  fashions  of  the  world,  would  have  no  place.  It 
is  only  through  the  divine  blessing  on  sincere  eflbrts 
to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  children  with  an  ac- 
quaintance with  our  christian  testimonies  and  with 
the  importance  of  sustaining  them,  that  we  can 
hope  for  better  times  in  our  degenerate  Society. 

The  instruction,  religious  and  literary,  of  the 
poor  and  neglected  among  our  population,  especi- 
ally the  coloured  part,  will  not,  on  this  day  be  over- 
looked, where  there  is  a  willingness  "  to  do  our 
very  best,"  and  thus  to  make  a  small  return  for  the 
favours  of  which  we  have  so  freely  partaken,  not 
doubting  the  approval  of  Him  who  has  said,  "  inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Thomas  SLillitoe,  in  his  address  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Altona,  after  alluding  to  the  obligation  which 
christians  are  under  to  set  apart  one  day  out  of 
seven  for  religious  purposes,  says,  "  How  reasonable 
is  this  service,  but  how  contrary  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  should  be  discharged,  is  the  frequent  prac- 
tice, even  of  those  who  do  not  wholly  neglect  to 
attend  a  place  of  worship,  of  giving  way  to  plea- 
sures and  amusements  ....  on  the  latter  part  of 
the  day,  as  if  the  whole  of  it  were  too  much  lor  the 
concerns  of  religion — for  that  which  is  indeed  the 
most  important  buHuess  of  life;  and  as  if  the  sooner 
any  religious  impressions  are  obliterated  the  bet- 
ter." 

Henry  Tuke,  in  his  "  Duties  of  Keligion  and 
Morality,"  says,  "  although  the  ceremonial  part  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  not  obligatory  upon  chris- 
tians, yet  several  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  its  in- 
stitution apply  to  us  equally  with  them.  Christians 
in  all  ages  have  therefore  agreed  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  seventh  day,  or  one  day  in  the  week,  to 
be  particularly  set  apart  for  public  worship,  and 
for  other  means  of  religious  improvement,  as  also 
for  a  time  of  relaxation  and  rest  from  bodily  labour 
to  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  This  indulgence 
was  extended,  under  the  law,  to  the  animal  crea- 
tion ;  "  That  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest." 
[Would  that  that  poor  dumb  servant,  the  horse, 
could  enjoy  a  like  immunity  from  toil,  under  pro- 
fessors of  a  more  favoured  dispensation.]  "  The 
religious  observance  of  one  day  in  the  week  is  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  preservation  of  piety 
and  virtue;  and  the  neglect  of  it  is  so  evidently 
marked  with  irreligion,  and  in  general  with  immo- 
rality, that  however  necessary  it  is  to  avoid  the 
.superstitious  observance  of  it,  which  the  Saviour 
had  occasion  to  censure,  yet  every  reasonable  con- 
sideration conspires  to  press  the  practice  closely 
upon  us,  as  affording  an  opportunity,  which  many 
could  not  otherwise  easily  obtain,  of  acquiring  re- 
ligious instruction  and  improvement,  and  of  pub- 
licly performing  that  worship  which  is  due  unto 
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THE    FRIEND. 


Him  who  made  the  heaven  and  earth,  the  seas  and 
the  fountains  of  waters." 
Ohio,  Eighth  mo.  ISoS. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Though  the  following  piece  may  most  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  serious  reader,  it  is  not  for  this 
class  that  it  is  particularly  intended.  But  if  there 
be  any  to  whom  this  may  come,  who  feel  great  in- 
difference (which  is  practical  infidelity)  to  eternal 
things ;  who  seldom,  if  ever,  think  of  their  pre- 
cious soul's  immortal  destiny ;  who,  carried  down 
the  prevailing  current  of  this  world's  degeneracy, 
being  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  its  pleasures,  its 
treasures,  its  fashions,  vanities  and  follies,  may 
these  seriously  read  the  following  stirring  admoni- 
tion, and  no  less  seriously  and  calmly  ponder  their 
latter  end  : — the  awful  strand  where,  without  re- 
pentance and  amendment  of  life,  they  must  finally 
sink.  And  may  the  quickening  influence  of  the 
Lord's  Holy  Spirit  so  arouse  as  to  cause  them  so- 
lemnly and  savingly  to  inquire  with  ,i  true  peni- 
tent formerly  "what  shall  1  do  to  be  saved,"  that 
they  may  repent,  and  believe,  and  receive  the  gos- 
pel, which  is  the  pcnvcr  of  God :  and  thus  expe- 
rience salvation  through  Christ,  in  that  awful  judg- 
ment-day, which  to  each  oneof  us,  fastmaketh  haste, 
There  are  the  Spirit's  strivings  : — the  days  of 
precious  visitation  : — the  sixth,  ninth  and  eleventh 
hour  calls  to  labour  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  But  these  may  be  slighted,  or  obedience 
deferred  "  to  a  more  convenient  season,"  till  "  there 
remains  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin."  There  is  too 
"  A  solemn  after  scene — 

A  heaven  of  joy — a  hell  of  bitter  woe." 
"  The  burning  lake  of  fire — 

The  soul's  dread  canker — the  undying  worm." 

May  our  eyes  be  anointed  to  see,  and  ears  open 
ed  to  hear  the  things  which  belong  to  our  everlast- 
ing peace.  That  we  may  repent,  return  and  live, 
knowing  that  "  in  the  grave  there  is  no  labour, 
nor  no  device." 

THE   AWFUL   CONSEQUENCES  OF   DELAY  RELATED 
IN    "  THE   CONFESSION    OF    AN    AGED    MAN.' 

"  Quench  not  the  Spirit.'" 
Among  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
mankind  who  are  living  according  to  the  course  of 
this  vain  and  wicked  world,  few  are  found  who  are 
resolved  to  die  as  they  live.  Convictions  at  times 
arise  in  their  hearts,  which  clearly  manifest  their 
entire  unfitness  to  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  the  Saviour,  whom  they  are  now  so  awfully 
slighting.  Were  the  inquiry  addressed  to  them  : 
"  Is  it  your  intention  to  go  into  eternity  in  the 
same  careless,  and  even  sinful  state  in  which  you 
are  now  living,"  would  not  most  of  them  be  shocked 
at  the  question?  They  would  perhaps  reply: — 
"  Do  you  think  we  care  so  little  for  our  immortal 
souls?  Although  we  are,  we  confess,  neglecting 
them  too  much,  we  mean  to  think  more  seriously 
before  we  die."  Awful  delusion !  evidently  the 
crafty  snare  of  the  enemy,  for  how  few  have  been 
known  to  comply  with  this  intention  !  most  of  those 
loiterers  find,  if  there  are  any  reasons  to  induce 
them  to  be  guilty  of  this  culpable  neglect  noiv, 
reasons  of  the  same  deceptive  character  are  not 
wanting  in  the  future  periods  of  their  lives.  The 
following  circumstance  calculated,  methiuks,  to 
rouse  the  most  careless,  is  related  as  really  having 
occurred.  May  it  prove  as  a  warning  to  those 
into  whose  hands  this  tract  may  fall  ? 

"  My  children,"  said  an  old  man,  "  the  words  of 
your  dying  father  will  be  few.  I  wish  them  to 
sink  deep  into  your  hearts."  Then  raising  himself 
a  little  in  his  bed  with  a  degree  of  strength  which 
he  had  not  been  able  to  command  for  several  of 


the  last  weeks  of  his  sickness,  he  proceeded, 
"  When  young,  I  enjoyed  religious  privileges,  and 
was  the  subject  of  occasional  serious  reflections. 
When  just  entering  on  my  sixteenth  year,  these 
impressions  were  made  on  my  mind  with  unusual 
force.  I  seemed  at  times  to  hear  a  voice  saying  to 
me — '  Seek  an  interest  in  the  Saviour.'  I  was 
unhappy,  my  former  amusements  lost  their  relish. 
Still  I  was  not  willing  to  relinquish  them,  and  obey 
the  voice  that  was  calling  me  to  this  day,  and  in 
which  obedience,  alas !  I  do  now  feci  would  have 
been  my  greatest  happiness.  One  day,  after  much 
reflection,  I  deliberately  vowed  that  after  the  sea- 
son of  youthful  amusements  lost  its  relish,  I  would 
give  myself  up  to  religious  pursuits.  My  anxiety 
for  my  soul's  welfare  immediutely  left  me ;  I  re- 
turned to  my  foolish  amusements  ;  and  the  subject 
was  soon  forgotten.  When  I  had  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  the  monitory  voice  returned  ;  it  re- 
minded me  of  my  neglected  vow,  and  again  pressed 
upon  me  the  importance  of  eternal  tilings.  'Though 
I  had  not  thought  of  my  promise  for  years,  yet  I 
acknowledged  its  obligations,  but  an  immediate 
fulfilment  seemed  more  impracticable  than  it  did 
nine  years  before.  I  vowed  with  increasing  so- 
lemnity, that  when  the  cares  of  a  rising  family 
should  subside,  I  would  certainly  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  my  soul. 

"  Again  I  applied  myself  to  worldly  avocations, 
and  soon  buried  all  thoughts  of  the  admonition  I 
had  received.  At  fifty,  when  you,  my  children, 
were  diminishing,  instead  of  increasing  my  cares, 
this  heavenly  monitor  returned.  *  Fulfil  your  pro- 
mise, seek  reconciliation  with  God,  through  a  cru- 
cified Eedeemer,'  was  continually  pressing  on  my 
mind.  I  knew  that  I  had  promised  to  attend  to 
the  all-important  concerns  of  my  soul,  but  I  was 
dissatisfied  that  its  fulfilment  should  be  claimed  so 
soofi,  and  yet  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  attended 
to  the  subject  before,  when  I  could  have  done  it, 
I  thought,  with  less  difficulty;  but  such  were  the 
extent  and  pressure  of  my  business,  that  to  do  it 
then  seemed  impossible.  I  became  very  unhappy, 
and  after  again  deliberating,  I  sought  relief  to  my 
troubled  feelings,  by  again  solemnly  renewing  my 
promise  to  God.  I  said,  '  When  the  pressure  of 
my  business  is  passed,  I  will  devote  my  attention 
to  a  preparation  for  eternity.' 

"  jN"o  sooner  had  I  fixed  my  mind  on  this  course, 
than  my  anxieties  again  disappeared — the  strivings 
of  the  Spirit  ceased  in  my  bosom,  and  ceased  forever! 

"  When  sickness  warned  me  of  approaching 
death,  I  sought  to  fix  my  mind  on  this  subject,  but 
it  was  in  vain.  There  was  a  gloom  and  terror 
drawn  round  religion,  at  which  my  soul  shuddered. 
I  felt,  alas !  that  I  was  forsaken  of  God,  but  it  did 
not  move  my  hard  heart.  I  had  no  love  to  God, 
no  repentance  for  sin,  nor  wish  to  forsake  it.  I 
felt  nothing  but  the  sullen  gloom  of  despair.  I 
knew  I  was  in  the  hands  of  a  just/y  oSended  God, 
from  whom  I  expected  no  mercy  and  could  ask 
none.  With  these  feelings  I  am  now  about  to  en- 
ter the  eternal  world.  To  you,  my  children,  I  can 
only  say,  profit  by  my  example — '  Quench  not  the 
Spirit,' — seek  reconciliation  with  God  noiv,  if  you 
would  avoid  a  miserable  eternity — put  not  oflf  the 
concerns  of  your  souls  till" — 

The  sentence  died  on  his  lips ;  his  strength 
which  had  been  summoned  to  make  this  last  eflibrt, 
suddenly  failed  ;  he  fell  back  upon  his  bed,  and 
with  a  heart-piercing  groan,  the  immortal  spirit 
took  its  flight  from  that  body  which  it  had  inha- 
bited nearly  fourscore  years,  to  receive  according 
to  that  it  had  done. 


dated  his  first  permanent  convictions  of  sin  au( 
eternal  ruin,  from  that  awful  scene.  The  descen 
dants  of  the  old  man  were  numerous,  many  o 
whom  became  pious;  several  were  awakened  b; 
his  dying  charge. 

Prom  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 

Tlie  Overland  Ronte  lo  India. 

(Continued  from  page  379.) 
GIBRALTAR    AND    ITS    MILITARY    ASSOCIATION.'^ 

We  were  now  approaching  the  far-famed  "  Pil 
lars  of  Hercules,"  a  hard  stift'  breeze  blowing  righ 
ahead.  All  of  us  who,  for  the  first  time,  were 
visiting  this  singular  spot  of  the  world,  where  Eu 
rope  and  Africa  almost  touch  each  other,  were  ii 
high  spirits.  What  thrilling  events  in  ancient  anc 
modern  times  crowd  on  the  mind  as  you  near  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  !  Of  old  this  was  the  boun 
dary  of  the  known  world  ;  all  beyond  was  mysterj 
and  fable.  The  Phoenicians,  who  built  Tyre  anfl 
Sidon,  who  were  the  inventors  of  letters,  who  were 
so   famed    for  their  commerce   and   colonies,  and 

0,  it  is  supposed,  were  even  acquainted  with  tht 
properties  of  the  mariner's  compass,  were  the  firsi 
who  ventured,  with  daring  keel,  to  plough  these 
seas.  They  founded  Tangier,  which  we  passed  or 
our  right,  and  perforated  caverns  at  the  extremity 
of  Cape  Spartel  bear  traces  to  this  day  of  this  en- 
terprising people.  Six  hundred  years  before  the 
christian  era,  at  the  command  of  Pharaoh-Necho. 
the  Egyptian  king  who  slew  Josiah  in  battle,  these 
bold  navigators  passed  these  straits.  Having  fear- 
lessly braved  the  swelling  billows  of  the  Atlantic, 
hitherto  unexplored,  they  sailed  round  Africa 
twenty  centuries  before  Vasoo  de  Gama  was  born. 
Then  followed  the  Carthaginian  fleets,  visiting 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  Britain.  After  them  came 
the  rude  barks  of  the  Greeks ;  then  the  far-famed 
Pioman  galleys ;  then  the  piratical  craft  of  the 
Goths  and  the  Moors.  These  nations  establishing 
themselves  respectively  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries, numerous  traces  of  their  early  adventures 
are  still  to  be  found.  All  these  came  from  the 
east,  sailing  westward  ;  but  now  the  tide  is  turned, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  from  the  little  island  where 
the  barbarous  Britons  once  sailed  about  with 
painted  bodies  in  their  boats  of  wicker-work,  co- 
vered with  hides,  is  ploughing  these  seas  with  his 
magnificent  steam-frigates,  and  is  making  these 
straits  Great  Britain's  highway  to  her  kingdoms  in 
the  East.  Such  is  the  onward  current  of  events — 
the  irresistible  tide  of  improvement  that  is  set  in, 
bearing  us  onward  to  hoHer  and  happier  times, 
like  the  long,  deep,  rolling  swell  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  was  then  hurrying  us  forward  to  the  Straits 
of  Gades.  Let  not  the  phila  thropist  be  discour- 
aged. We  dare  not  say,  "the  former  days  were 
better  than  these.''  Many  and  great  are  our  diffi- 
culties in  seeking  the  amelioration  of  our  race  ;  but 
progress  is  being  made,  and  triumph  is  sure. 

As  we  neared  the  Straits,  the  shore  on  each  side 
seemed  studded  with  associations.     AVe  passed  on 

African  coast,  Tangier,  famed  in  our  time  for 
the  attack  of  the  French  under  Prince  de  Join- 
ville.  To  our  right  stood  Mount  Atlas,  so  lofty 
that  the  ancients  thought  the  heavens  rested  on  his 
ad  and  the  earth  on  his  shoulders.  Near  this  is 
the  site  of  the  famous  fabled  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  On  the  Spanish  coast  the  lofty  mountains 
and  undulating  hills  had  a  striking  cflcct.  Many 
solitary  watch-tower  on  the  hills  reminded  one  of 
the  scenes  of  warfare  and  woe  these  shores  had 
witnessed ;  their  forlorn  and  mouldering  appear- 
ance seemed   to  intimate  that  the  demon  of  war 


This  little  narrative  I  had  from  the  grandson  of  j had  departed,  to  return,  I  trust,  no  more.  A 
the  old  man  who  stood  by  his  dying  bed.  He  af-  strong  current  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  per 
terwards  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  [hour  continually  runs  in  the  centre  of  the  Straits, 
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rom    the   Atlantic   into   tlio   Mediterranean.     A 

ountcr  stream  to  the  westward  runs  along  each 

hore.     These  currents  philosophers  have  in  vari 

ways,  and  with  various   success,  endeavoured 

0  explain  ;  but  our  mariners  turn  the  facts  to  their 
ecidcd  advantage.  We  kept  the  centre,  and  the 
urrent  helped  us  Stteadily  on,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
reeze  that  was  blowing  ahead.  We  had  a  fi 
iew  of  Tarifa,  standing  nearly  on  the  most  soutb- 
rn  point  of  the  coast  of  Spain.  It  seemed  a  place 
f  no  groat  moment,  yet  is  it  celebrated  in  the  an 
als  both  of  ancient  and  modern  war.  Here  th- 
roths  vanquished  the  Vandals,  and  the  Moors  the 

oths,  and  the  Spaniards  the  Moors;  many  a  dark 
3ed,  history  tells  us,  has  been  perpetrated  within 
nd  around  these  now  frail  and  tottering  walls.    I 
le  Peninsular  war  Tarifa  was   deemed  a  place  of 
mch  importance. 

We  had  now  fairly  entered  the  Straits.  At  the 
arrowest  point  they  are  about  seven  miles  broad, 
nd  extend  nearly  fifteen  miles  from  their  entrance 

Gibraltar.  The  scenery  throughout  is  magnifi 
3nt.  Mons  Abyla  rears  its  rugged  peaks  on  the 
ifrican  coast ;  on  the  opposite  shore  stands  Calpe, 
le  rock  of  Gibraltar.  These  two  are  called  "  the 
illars  of  Hercules,"  because  tradition  tells  us, 
lough  now  fourteen  mile.s  apart,  they  were  once 
litcd  ;  but  this  mighty  mythical  hero,  to  open  up 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
le  Atlantic,  cleft  them  asunder  by  his  strong  arm, 
nd  set  them  up  to  mark  the  boundary  of  his  la- 
ours.  The  separation  between  these  two  moun- 
lins  is  not  more  complete  than  that  which  obtains 

the  present  day  between  the  Moors  and  the 
paniards.  Though  approaching  territorially  so 
!ar,  they  have  no  friendly  intercourse  with  each 
her.  They  hate  each  other  with  perfect  hatred, 
orocco  retains  her  ancient  sovereignty,  laws,  ha- 
ts, ideas,  and  pursuits  intact,  with  no  admixture 
om  any  place  or  people  under  the  sun.     Though 

near  at  hand,  and  passed  by  thousands  of  our 
mntrymen  every  year,  it  is,  perhaps,  less  known 
id  less  visited  than  Patagonia  or  Japan.     I  gazed 

1  each  shore  with  deep  emotion,  admiring  the 
mantic  beauty  of  the  hills  and  dales  of  Spain, 
id  the  bold  rugged  sublimity  of  the  African 
jenery.  At  length  we  rounded  the  most  southern 
(int  of  Andalusia,  and  "  The  Ixock,"  in  all  its 
andcur,  burst  ou  our  view.  With  grateful 
:arts  we  cast  anchor  in  the  magnificent  Bay  of 
ibraltar. 

As  our  steamer  had  to  coal  here,  we  made  all 
ste  to  land  and  examine  the  wonders  of  this 
nowned  rock.  It  is  composed  of  marble  and 
nestone,  and  is  so  perforated  with  caverns  that 
have  derived  its  ancient  name,  Calpe,  from 
ilph,  the  Phoenician  word  for  a  "  carved  moun- 
in."  The  promontory  is  nearly  three  miles  long, 
t  nowhere  is  it  one  mile  broad.  Its  summit  is 
I  immense  ridge,  stretching  from  north  to  south, 
oken   into  three  prominent  points,  rising  from 

00  feet  to  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
)  the  east  the  rook  is  almost  perpendicular ;  the 
istern  side  is  more  sloping,  though  of  difficult 
cent.  Like  a  noble  lion  couchant,  it  stretches 
;o  the  Mediterranean,  the  sleepless  sentinel  of 
e  deep. 

As  our  party  approached  the  landing-place,  in 
e  of  those  small  felucca-rigged  craft,  so  readily 
•nished  for  your  convenience  by  the  boatmen  in 
e  bay,  the  rock  seemed  bristling  with  fortifica- 
ins,  from  its  summit  to  its  base.  To  my  sur- 
ise,  the  royal  standard  of  England  was  tiutter- 

1  in  the  breeze  from  the  flag-staff  near  the  Old 
ole  ;  and  we  stepped  on  the  quay  while  the  bat- 
■y  was  firing  a  royal  salute. 

CTo  be  contiuued.) 


II  is  Better  to  Snffcr  IVrong  tbau  to  Do  Wrong. 

At  seasons  of  excitement  and  difficulty,  when 
we  believe  that  ourselves  or  our  friends  are  op- 
pressed or  that  they  have  been  unjustly  treated, 
there  is  need  of  being  especially  guarded  lest  we 
utter  language  which  mu.,t  subsequently  leave  a 
sharper  sting  than  all  which  our  opponents  could 
urge  against  us.  As  sheep  gather  nearer  to  their 
care-taker,  in  times  of  danger,  so  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us,  when  the  enemy  of  our  soul's  peace  is 
endeavoring  to  break  in  upon  us,  trying  to  scatter 
the  flock,  to  draw  nearer  to  the  blessed  Shepherd 
of  Israel ;  particularly  to  mind  His  holy  directions, 
and  to  seek  shelter  under  the  crook  of  his  love, 
wherein  there  is  peace  and  safety.  Then  no  instru- 
ment of  destruction  can  pro.sper  against  us ;  but  all 
those  afflictions  which  attend  the  household  of  faith, 
may  be  made  in  great  mercy,  through  inscrutable 
wisdom,  to  promote  our  salvation  and  eternal  peace ; 
and  the  very  means  which  seem  so  fearfully  to 
threaten  our  entire  overthrow,  njay  be  controlled 
to  subserve  our  best  interest;  tor  "  we  know  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God — to  them  that  are  called  according  to  his  pur- 
pose." 

"  Be  not  overcome  of  evil ;  but  overcome  evil 
with  good,"  the  Christian  finds  needful  to  be  veri- 
fied in  his  experience  now,  as  in  other  ages,  and 
there  is  no  surer  course  of  success ;  neither  is  there 
any  greater  or  more  glorious  victory  than  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Blessed  Lamb  realize,  while  acting 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  in  the  suppression 
of  their  carnal  inclinations:  showing  forth  the 
blessed  fruits  of  the  spirit,  and  in  patience  even 
striving  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  oppose  thi 
selves.  If  we  sutler  ourselves  to  be  driven  and  tossed 
by  the  waves  of  violence  and  excitement,  we  are 
indeed  liable  to  bo  overwhelmed,  and  helplessly 
submerged  by  the  dark  waters  of  despair;  but  it 
we  feelingly  know  that  the  dear  Master,  who  lim- 
iteth  every  wave,  is  on  board  our  little  bark,  the 
storm,  even  at  its  height,  may  be  immediately 
calmed  as  of  old,  by  the  holy  injunction,  "  Peace, 
be  still."  With  His  attending  presence,  we  are 
safe  though  the  waves  roll  as  mountains  around 
us;  but  however  calm  the  waters  may  be,  and  we 
apparently  be  peacefully  gliding  through  the  ocean 
of  time,  without  His  watchful  care  we  are  in  i 
minent  danger,  for  we  then  know  not  what  hour 
of  the  night  the  tempest  may  come,  as  a  thief,  to 
deprive  us  of  all  our  temporary  peace.  At  seasons 
of  mental  depression  and  fear,  we  know  the  Lord 
to  be  exalted,  as  we  place  all  our  hope  and  confi- 
dence in  Him ;  and  His  delivering  arm  is  olteu 
seen  to  be  stretched  forth  for  our  comfort  and  safety 
when  danger  is  most  appalling,  as  we  abide  in  the 
same  blessed  state  which  the  Psalmist  experienced 
when  he  said,  "  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  sal- 
vation ;  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  the  Lord  is  the  strength 
of  my  life  ;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  V  Here  we 
are  favoured  to  realize  this  exulting  language :  "For 
in  the  time  of  trouble  He  shall  hide  me  in  his  pa- 
vilion ;  in  the  secret  of  his  tabernacle  shall  he  hide 
me ;  he  shall  set  me  up  upon  a  rock.  And  now 
shall  my  iiead  be  lifted  up  above  mine  enemies 
round  about  me :  Therefore  will  I  oifer  in  his  taber- 
nacle sacrifices  of  joy;  I  will  sing,  yea,  I  will  sing 
praises  unto  the  Lord." 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  Eightli  mo.  3d,  1858. 

As  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  have  a  land- 
lide,  while  we  arc  continually  annoyed  by  the 
dust  which  sifts  in  at  every  crack,  and  door,  and 
window  ;  so  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  have 
a  crushing  trouble,  while  we  are  perpetually  an- 
noyed by  little  cares  and  vexations. 


THE    FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH   14,   1858. 


We  did  not  intend  to  allow  the  observations  of 
the  lively  author  of  the  Sketches  of  the  Overland 
Koute  to  India,  upon  the  associations  connected 
with  Trafalgar,  published  in  our  last  number,  to 
appear  without  some  observations  relative  to  the 
true  character  of  the  "  hero"  of  the  bloody  tragedy 
enacted  in  Trafalgar  Bay,  and  the  "memorable 
signal"  given  by  him  that  has  been  so  often  alluded 
to  since,  as  shedding  an  additional  effulgence  on 
the  "  blaze  of  glory"  represented  as  surrounding 
his  memory,  but  we  were  prevented  from  doing  so. 
Not  that  we  suppose  our  readers  would  think  we 
approve  of  such  men  or  such  actions,  because  of 
admitting  such  a  reference  thereto  into  our  columns; 
but  in  order  to  guard  some  of  the  more  juvenile 
among  them  from  receiving  an  impression  that  such 
a  character  as  Nelson's  possesses  true  dignity,  or 
that  he  and  men  engaged  like  him,  however  much 
they  may  be  lauded,  and  have  the  honours  of  this 
world  heaped  on  them,  are  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, or  deserving  of  their  gratitude  and  esteem. 

That  Nelson  possessed  largely  the  ferocious 
courage  and  unrelenting  tenacity  of  purpose,  typi- 
fied by  the  bull-dog,  no  one  need  dispute ;  his 
genius,  if  genius  it  can  be  called,  was  for  destruc- 
tion :  it  taught  him  to  disregard  the  antiquated 
rules  of  naval  warfare  and  to  inaugurate  a  new 
mode  of  attack  upon  a  hostile  fleet,  by  which  the 
tactics  for  defence  could  be  rendered  nugatory,  and 
death  dealt  out  from  his  floating  batteries  more 
speedily  and  more  effectually.  His  course  wa.s 
attended  with  extraordinary  success,  and  his 
greatest  "  engagements"  resulted  in  what  are 
termed  "  brilliant  victories."  But  he  gained  his 
celebrity  through  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage, 
and  his  victories,  when  stripped  of  their  false 
colouring,  were  mere  exhibitions  of  murder  and 
mutilation  on  a  mammoth  scale,  that  ought  to 
shock  every  christian  heart,  and  excite  loathing 
and  pity  in  every  sensitive  mind. 

The  "memorable  signal,"  "England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  displayed  from  the  peak 
of  the  "  Victory,"  is  said  to  have  produced  an  al- 
most magical  effect  throughout  the  fleet,  just  rush- 
ing into  battle  ;  and  when  announced  at  home  as 
the  inspiriting  symbol  under  which  the  bloody 
victory  was  won,  it  excited  throughout  the  nation 
hardly  less  enthusiasm;  and  again  and  again  has 
it  been,  and  it  is  still  quoted  there  as  a  maxim 
which  all  should  keep  in  mind  when  dealing  with 
a  foe.  But  it  was  dictated  by  an  unchristian  spirit, 
and  it  was  intended  to  stimulate  to  revenge  and 
murder;  to  urge  every  man  to  do  all  within  his 
power  to  inflict  death  upon  as  many  as  he  possibly 
could,  of  those  who  had  done  him  no  evil,  but 
whom  his  country  had  declared  to  be  her  foes. 
The  Son  of  God  himself  had  long  before  announc- 
ed the  precepts,  that  should  inspirit  his  followers, 
resist  not  evil,"  "love  your  enemies,"  but  Nel- 
son's  signal  was  meant  to  .set  those  precepts   at 

ght,  to  induce  men — professing  christians — to 
give  themselves  up  body  and  soul  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Destroyer,  that  they  might  rush  ruthlessly  into 
action  in  direct  opposition  to  the  commands  of  the 
Captain  of  salvation,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
into  whose  dread  presence,  as  the  judge  of  quick 
and  dead,  they  might  probably  soon  be  ushered. 
This  man  of  blood  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage 
he  was  urging  on,  and  so  far  as  appeared,  died  as 
he  had  lived,  more  anxious  to  defeat  the  enemy, 
than  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  immortal  soul. 
But  the  world  must  praise  the  deeds,  and  embalm 
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the  memory  of  those  who  serve  it  faithfully  in  its 
fallen  spirit,  and  make  themselves  conspicuous  in 
carrying  on  its  wars  of  aggression  or  defence.  This 
is  the  enticing  bait  that  decoys  ambitious  men  to 
enter  on  the  race  for  public  favour,  the  applause 
of  that  "populace"  who 

"  Soon  grow  drunk 
With  gazing,  when  they  see  an  able  man 
Step  IbrtU  to  notice;  and  besotted  thus, 
Build  him  a  pedestal,  and  say,  'Stand  there, 
And  be  our  admiration  and  our  praise.' 
They  roll  themselves  before  him  in  the  dust, 
Then  most  deserving  in  their  own  account, 
AVhtn  most  extravagant  in  his  applause. 
As  if  exalting  him  they  raised  themselves." 
Hence  it  is,  that  men  like  Nelson  are  too  often 
held  up  as  worthy  of  respect  and  imitation.  ^  All 
England  professed  to  mourn  his  loss;  and  lavished 
on  his  mouldering  remains   every  honour  at  her 
command;  although  it  was  well  known  that  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  vices,  he  lived  in  unblushing  dis- 
regard of  the  seventh  commandment.     But  these 
honours  cannot  change  the  true  character  of  men 
or  things.     Nothing  gives  man  true   dignity  but 
virtue ;  nothing  adorns  his  character  but  the  graces 
of  the  religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.     It  is  there 
fore  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  correct  esti- 
mate be  made  of  the  good  resulting  from  the  actions 
and  example  of  the  men  who  are  held  up  to  public 
notice;    and    that   we    discriminate    between    the 
honour  and  fame  which  the  world  bestows,  and 
that  honour  which  comes  from  God  only,  and^  is 
inseparable  from  living  in  accordance  with  his  will 

Contrary  to  the  fears  and  anticipations  generally 
entertained,  since  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  lay 
the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious number,  success  appears  to  have  crowned  the 
last  experiment,  and  communication  is  now  estab- 
lished between  Ireland  and  this  continent.  The 
community  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  following 
dispatch: — 

TiiixiTV  Bay,  August  5.— The  Atlantic  cable  has  been 
successfully  laid.  The  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Niagara 
arrived  here  yesterday.  The  cable  will  be  landed  to- 
day.    The  signals  are  perfect  throughout. 

[SECON'D  DISPATCH.] 

LETTER  FROM  CYRaS  W.  FIELD. 

Trinity  Bay,  N.  F.,  Aug.  5,  1858.— The  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Fleet  sailed  from  Queenstown  on  Saturday,  July 
17th,  and  met  in  mid-ocean  on  the  2Sth. 

The  cable  was  spliced  at  1  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  29th,  and  the  vessels  then  separated,  the  Aga 
raemnon  and  Valorous  bound  to  Valencia,  Ireland,  am 
the  Niagara  and  Gorgon  for  this  place,  where  the  latter 
arrived  yesterday,  and  this  morning  the  end  of  the  cable 
will  be  landed.  It  is  1698  nautical  or  1950  statute  miles 
between  the  Telegraph  House,  head  of  Valencia  Harbour, 
and  the  Telegraph  House,  Bay  of  Bulls'  Arm,  Trinity  Bay, 
and  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  distance  the  water 
is  over  two  miles  in  depth.  The  cable  has  been  paid 
from  the  Agamemnon  at  about  the  same  speed  as  from 
the  Niagara. 

The  electrical  signals  are  sent  and  received  through 
the  whole  cable  perfect. 

The  machinery  for  paying  out  the  cable  worked  most 
satisfactorily,  and  was  not  stopped  for  a  single  moment. 
On  the  7th  inst.,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Agememnon  had  landed  her  end  of  the  cable,  and 
signals  were  being  received  from  the  Telegraph 
office  at  Valencia,  Ireland.  As  it  will  require 
considerable  time  to  make  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  transmission  of  messages,  it  is  pro- 
bable some  days  may  elapse  before  the  message 
from  Queen  Victoria  will  be  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  his  answer  returned 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FOREIGN. — Further  news  from  Europe  by  the  arrival 

of  the  Persia,  Prince  Albert,  and  Arago.-^The  ' 

bill  has  finally  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  also 

the  bill  authorizing  the  Commons  to  admit  Jews  to  a  seat 


in  Parliament.    On  the  2Sth  of  last  month.  Baron  Roths- 
child presented  himself  at  the  table  to   be  sworn.     A 
copy  of  the  new  oath  being  offered  him,  he  stated  to  the 
speaker  that  he  had  a  conscientious  objection  to  taking 
an  oath  in  the  form  tendered,  and  he  was  thereupon  re- 
quested to  withdraw.     Lord  John  Russel  then  moved  a 
resolution,  "  That  any  person  professing  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion may  henceforth,  on  taking  an  oath  prescribed  in 
an  act  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  to  entitle 
to  sit  and  vote  in  this  House,  omit  the  words,  '  and 
ake  this  declaration  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris- 
.'"     The  House  was  divided  and  the  resolution  car- 
ried, 69  to  37.     Baron  Rothschild  then  reappeared,  and 
iiig  been  sworn  upon  the  Old  Testament,  took  his 
seat. — The  returns  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  show  a 
tinued  falling  off  in  exports. — A  heavy  gale  has  been 
experienced  on  the  coast  of  England,  thirteen  vessels 
ent  ashore  at  Liverpool,  but  came  off  at  flood  tide. — 
The  Liverpool  breadstuffs  market  had  been  generally 
quiet.     The  weather  has  been  favourable  for  the  crops. 
Sugar  has  slightly  advanced.     Provisions,  Beef,  Pork, 
Lard,  &c.,  at  rates  not  much  changed.     Consols  h 
declined,  and  closed  at  95f  for  monej-.     The  London 
News,  in  an  elaborate  review  of  the  causes  of  the 
commercial   crisis,  comes   to   the   conclusion    that   the 
foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  too  rapidly 
within  a  few  years  past — that  credit  has  been  used  too 
freely,  and  that  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  done 
too  much  business  for  their  means. 

UNITED  STATES.— The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for 
the  quarter  ending  Sixth  mo.,  30th,  were  $23,000,000, 
including  $9,850,000  from  customs,  and  $12,629,000 
from  Treasury-notes.  The  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  were  $22,730,000,  including  nearly  $4,000,000  for 
interest  on  the  public  debt  and  the  payment  of  Treasury- 
notes.  The  bids  for  the  loan  of  ten  millions  were  opened 
on  the  9th  inst.,  at  Washington,  and  upwards  of  five 
millions  were  awarded  at  about  5  per  cent.,  three  mil- 
ons  between  4  and  5,  and  about  two  millions  at  4^-  to 
4J.     The  bids,  altogether,  reached  thirty  millions. 

advices  from  Central  America,  it  appears  that  the 

presidents  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  have  amicably 

all  their  difficulties,  and  jointly  appealed  to 

Great  Britain  and   France  for  protection  against   the 

United  States. 

Senator  Chandler,  of  Detroit,  has  been  seriously  in- 
jured by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  a  room  in  his  house; 
finding  that  the  gas  escaped  from  a  pipe  in  the  ceiling, 
he  stepped  upon  a  chair,  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  reached  the  lighter  explosive  stratum,  fired 
it,  throning  him  down,  and  burning  his  face  and  hands 
badly. — A  watchman  of  the  steamer  Empire  State,  of  thi 
Fall  River  line,  one  day  last  week  entered  the  wheel 
house  and  stretched  himself  upon  a  plank  to  enjoy  a  nap 
in  a  cool  place.  AVhen  he  awoke,  the  steamer  had  started 
upon  her  daily  trip,  and  the  wheel  was  throwing  water 
all  over  him.  The  door  of  the  wheel-house  had  been 
locked,  and  the  noise  of  the  splashing  svater  preventing 
his  cries  from  being  heard,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
his  supine  position  all  night,  half  famished  with  hunger, 
and  drenched  with  very  cold  water ,  and  was  not  relieved 
until  the  boat  arrived  at  Fall  River. — The  ship  Oliver 
Putnam  for  Liverpool,  from  Boston,  took  out  on  her  last 
trip,  75  paupers  collected  from  the  State  Almshouses, 
and  returned  to  the  "Old  Country." — A  few  daj-s  since, 
a  party  went  down  the  bay,  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
in  about  two  hours  caught  23  sharks,  one  of  which  mea- 
sured 6  feet  7  inches  in  length. — Two  men  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Penn.,  for  one 
year,  for  dealing  in  lottery  tickets,  have  been  pardoned 
by  Governor  Packer,  after  having  served  out  but  30  d.ays 
their  term. — General  Walker  has  raised  several  thou- 
sand dollars,  it  is  said,  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  enlisted 
thiity  men  to  be  ready  to  leave  for  Nicaragua  about  the 
^  ninth  mo. — A  letter  from  Texas  states  that  the 
government  camels  are  increasing  in  number,  and  that 
le  young  camels  are  thrifty. — The  value  of  the  coal  an- 
ually  mined  in  this  country,  nearly  equals  the  yearly 
production  of  gold  in  California,  and  at  the  present  rate 
of  increase,  the  coal  crops  will  soon  be  of  greater  value.— 
There  are  6263  tanneries  of  leather  in  the  United  States 
of  which  the  South  has  about  one-third;  Pennsylvania, 
alone,  has  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number. 

New  York  City. — The  Moses  Taylor  sailed  last  week 
for  Aspinwall  with  mails  and  passengers  for  California. 
Her  decks  were  crowded  with  human  beings,  reminding 
the  spectator  of  the  days  when  the  gold  fever  first  mani 
tested  itself;  the  list  of  passengers  was  thought  to  reach 
1000.— The  interments  last  week  were  679,  a  slight  dc 
crease  from  the  previous  report;  368  were  from  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs,  101  from  diseases  of  the  lungs 
throat,  and  respiratory  organs,  and  100  from  affections 
of  the  brain  and  nerves. 

Philadelphia. — The  interments  here  for  the  week  end 


ing  eighth  mo.,  7th,  were  333,  or  less  than  one-half  the 
number,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  in  New  York ;  17 
were  males,  and  161  females ;  74  from  cholera  infantun 
23  from  dysentery,  15  from  congestion  of  the  brain,  and 
one  from  yellow  fever. 

New  Orleans. — The  yellow  fever  is  spreading  here  and 
is  very  malignant.  The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the 
Charity  Hospital,  between  the  30th  ult.  and  the  6th  inst., 
was  64,  and  14  cases  were  discharged  cured,  leaving  80, 
some  of  whom  were  considered  convalescent. 

Kansas. — The  election  has  been  held,  from  the  returns 
of  which  it  is  to  be  decided  whether  or  not  this  territory 
is  to  be  admitted  as  a  state  under  the  Lecompton  consti- 
tution. The  reports  are  as  yet  incomplete,  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  whole  vote  will  reach  13,000,  and  the 
majority  against  the  bill  9000. 

The  Submarine  Telegraph. — A  principal  topic  of  con- 
versation and  of  wonderment,  over  the  whole  Union,  is 
the  success  of  the  third  attempt  of  the  American  and 
English  vessels  to  connect  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
America  by  an  electric  conductor,  which,  with  its  in 
lation  of  gutta  percha,  and  a  system  of  wires  for  incri 
ing  its  strength,  is  comprised  in  a  thickness  of  less  than 
an  inch,  or  about  the  diameter  of  a  man's  thumb.     Thi: 
plan  and  size  of  the  "  cable"  were  the  result  of  long  con 
tinued  experiments,  instituted  by  those  well  versed  ir 
telegraphic  matters;  and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  foi 
perfect  insulation  of  the  central  copper  conductor,  fot 
lent  strength  to  sustain  the  weight  and  strain  of  the 
cable  while  being  laid,  and  at  the  same  time  to  condense 
e  to  a  limit  which  would  admit  of  a  sufficient 
length  of  it  being  taken  on  board  and  coiled  away  be- 
tween the  decks  of  the  frigates.     Then,  in  order  to  i 
stain  it  from  leaving  the  vessels  too  rapidly,  where  the 
depth  of  the  ocean  was  unusually  great,  a  system  of  i 
rs  and  brakes  was  contrived,  which  at  first  proving 
efficient,  was  replaced  by  another,  which  was  repeat- 
edly tested,  and  rendered  as  perfect  as  the  skill  of  the 
best  mechanics  could  attain  to.     Before  the  sailing  ol 
the  vessels  from  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  numerou 
experiments  were  tried  in  order  to  provide,  beforehanc 
for  any  unforeseen  contingencies,  and  although  the  re- 
sults did  not  seem  very  hopeful  to  the  general  reader,  the 
officials  expressed  themselves  satisfied,  and  set  sail  full 
of  spirits  and  nervous  excitement.     We  can,  perhaps, 
only  partly  imagine  the  keenness  of  their  disappointmen; 
when,  after  many  miles  of  the  wire  had  been  run  out 
never  to  be  recovered,  the  delicate  signal  apparatus  i 
deuly  failed  to  indicate  the  passage  of  the  faintest  elec- 
tric current,  and  it  became  too  apparent  that  either  t' 
cable  was  completely  severed,  or  that,  by  the  rupture  ol 
the   insulating  material,   the   water  or  the    supporting 
wires  came  in  contact  with  the  central  copper  conductor 
Perhaps  few  other  men  would  have  persevered  after  tht 
failure  of  the  second  and  third  attempt,  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  almost  proved,  as  it  were,  to  be  insurmount-i. 
able,  and  against  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
press  and  public  of  America  and  England;  but  it  may 
be  hereafter  an  encouragement  to  some  to  think  that 
they  did  "  try  again,"  and  that  their  efforts  this  tin 
seem  to  be  crowned  with  complete  success.   No  accide; 
interrupted  the  swift  and  altogether  successful  run  fron 
the  rendezvous,  and  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  statutf 
les  of  the  cable  having  been  paid  out  from  the  twc 
ssels,  the  Niagara  dropped  anchor,  in  Trinity  Bay,  ori 
!  4th   of  eighth   mo.,  and  the  Agamemnon  reachec 
Valentia  a  day  or  two  following:  the  electric  currenii 
eing  continued  without  intermission.     The  shore-enc' 
of  the  cable,  at  Valentia,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  wail 
ast  year,  by  the  Niagara,  and  the  batteries  and  tele  i 
graphing  apparatus  there,  are  already  in  order;  but  a.\ 
■Trinity  Bay,  such  was  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  re-, 
suit,  that  no  preparations  had  been  made,  and  consider 
able  time  may  elapse  before  the  first  message,  which  i:' 
to  be  from  Queen  Victoria  to  President  Buchanan,  shal| 
be  transmitted.  | 


Died,  on  the  31st  of  Third  month,  1855,  at  the  resi  i 
dence  of  her  mother,  Ruth  Stanley,  in  Salem,  Coluni 
biana  Co.,  Ohio,  Ruth  A.  Stanley,  in  the  22nd  year  o 
her  age. 

■  on  the  2nd  of  First  mo.,  1858,  at  the  residence  o 

the  same,  Milley  Stanley,  in  the  28th  year  other  age. 

on  the  12th  of  Fourth  mo.,   1858,  at  their  re 

sidence  in  La  Fayette,  Iowa,  Isabella,  wife  of  Abrahar 
Stanley,  in  the  27th  year  of  her  age.  The  latter  i 
brother  to  Milley  and  Ruth  A.  These  dear  young  friend 
all  gave  evidence  to  their  friends,  that,  through  ador 
able  mercy,  they  would  be  permitted  to  enter  those  man 
sions  which  are  prepared  for  those  who  walk  uprightly! 

ROBB,  PILE  &,  M'ELIiOT,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank.  ^ 
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According  to  my  apprehension,  sin  consists  in  the 
■eature's  preferring  the  indulgence  of  its  depraved 
iture,  to  the  obedience  of  IJivine  grace;  which 
idulgence  leads  it  to  the  abuse  of  that  grace  ;  and 
think,  speak  and  act  against  the  manffest  will  of 
Creator.  Neither  the  origin,  nor  continuance 
sin  in  the  world  can  be  the  fruit  of  God's  will ; 
r  it  always  brings  his  displeasure  upon  the  crea- 
It  is  not  the  eifect,  but  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
easure.  A  Being,  perfectly  holy,  just  and  good, 
n  neither  do  evil,  nor  delight  in  seeing  his  crea- 
res  do  it.  It  is  contrary  to  his  nature,  therefore 
;ainst  his  will,  and  what  he  could  not  suifer  to 
ginate  without  olFering  means  to  prevent  it,  and 
owing  his  displeasure  with  it ;  nor  can  he  consist- 
itly  be  conceived  to  extend  personal  approbation, 
ersion  to  any,  exclusive  of  the  state  of  the 
irties  respecting  good  and  evil. 
That  some  obey,  and  others  refuse  obedience  to 
e  manifestations  of  Divine  grace,  is  certainly 
le  ;  and  we  believe,  the  cause  of  this  difference 
not  of  God,  but  entirely  owing  to  man.  Let  him 
at  doubts  it  inquire  in  his  own  conscience.  The 
thful  witness  there,  by  its  condemnations  for  evil, 
,11  plainly  show  him,  that  the  fault  is  his  own. 
hat  man  is  there  upon  earth  without  these  com- 
nctive  strokes  ?  Who  has  not,  also,  felt  at  times 
ilinations  and  dispositions  excited  in  him  towards 
rtue  and  a  good  life  ;  and  who  knows  not,  that 
len  he  followed  them,  he  found  peace  in  his  obe- 
3nce;  and  when  he  turned  from  this  salutary  pur- 
it  to  one  of  a  contrary  nature,  he  incurred  trouble 
d  condemnation?  Can  a  reasonable  creature 
ed  further  proof,  that  both  those  convicting  repre- 
nsions  and  comforts,  are  the  internal  immediate 
judications  of  a  just,  good,  powerful,  omnipresent, 
-intelligent  principle  ?  And  what  is  this  but 
)d ;  and  for  what  end  doth  he  thus  attend  every 
111  and  conscience,  but  that  all  may  come  to  re- 
ntance  and  experience  salvation  ? 
The  first  moving,  true  and  proper  cause  of  man's 
Ivation,  is  the  goodness  and  love  of  God  to  him. 
le  essential  means  by  which  he  effects  it,  is  the 
eration  of  his  own  holy  spirit  on  the  soul  of  man; 
;en  immediately,  and  sometimes  instrumentally, 
king  use  of  exterior  and  incidental  things, 
d  working  by  them  as  secondary  means;  such 
preaching,  reading   the    Scriptures  and  other 


good  books,  pious  conversation,  worship,  mercies,  wards,  M.  A.  in  his  careful  and  strict  infjuiry  into 

distresses,  &c.    After  this  manner  it  ploaseth  Divine  the  modern  prevailing  notions  of  that  freedom  of 

wisdom  to  exercise   the  body  in  the  service  of  the  will,  &c.,  has  these  expressions.  "  If  by  the  author 

soul,  whereby  both  are  bettered  divers  ways.     It  is     "    '    "  "       ' 

God  by  his  holy  spirit  who  worketh  all   good 

man,  both  as  to  the  will  and  the  deed.     It  is  by 

grace  we  are  saved,  through  faith,  or  in  the  way  of 

faith,  that  faith  which  worketh  by  the  love  of  God 

to  the  purifying  of  the  heart,  and  the  production  of 

good   works.     These  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  it, 

and  inseparable  from  it  :  therefore  without  works 

we  cannot  be  saved.     Yet  it  is  not  by  the  works 

that  we  are  saved,  as  the  cause  of  salvation  to  us, 

but  by  grace  through  the  root  of  them,  the  faith,  by 

which  we  believe  in  God,  open  to,  and  receive  him, 

cleave  to  him,  trust  in  him,  and  so   lay  hold  o) 

eternal  life.     This  faith  is  not  our  faculty,  but  the 
gift  of  God  to  us.    It  comes  by  grace,  the  free  grace 

of  God,  who  is,  "  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance."  (2  Pet. 
"  )  He  whose  works  are  evil,  hath  not  this 
g  faith,  believe  what  propositions  he  will ;  for 
where  it  is,  it  necessarily  produceth  good  works. 
This  root  is  never  without  its  fruits.  "  Show  me 
thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee 
my  faith  by  my  works,"  (Jam.  ii.  18,)  saith  th^ 
apostle  James.  Yet  these  works  do  not  render  us 
meritorious  of  salvation,  for  they  are  not  to  be 
attributed  to  us,  but  wholly  to  him,  who,  through 
his  grace,  hath  brought  us  into  this  blessed  state  of 
living  faith  wherein  they  are  produced.  "  For  by 
grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of 
yourselves.  It  is  the  gift  of  God.  Not  of  works,  lest 
any  man  should  boast;  for  we  are  his  workman- 
ship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, 
which  God  hath  before  ordained,  that  we  should 
walk  in  them."  (Eph.  ii.  8.  9,  10.) 

The  reprobationary  scheme  demonstrates,  to 
what  a  pitch  of  absurdity  the  minds  eVen  of  sensible 
and  pious  men  may  be  carried,  when  they  follow 
their  own  cloudy  reasonings  instead  of  the  illumi- 
nations of  the  holy  spirit.  Calvin  asserts  that,  by 
the  ordination  and  the  will  of  God  Adam  fell 
God  would  have  man  to  fall — and  that  the  highesi 
or  remote  cause  of  hardening  is  the  will  of  God 
Beza  saith,  God  hath  predestinated  not  only  unto 
damnation,  but  also  unto  the  causes  of  it,  whomso- 
ever he  saw  meet.  Zanehius,  that  God  is  the  first 
cause  of  obduration.  Zuinglius,  that  God  moveth 
the  robber  to  kill.  He  killeth,  God  forcing  him 
thereunto.  But  thou  wilt  say,  he  is  forced  to  sin ; 
I  permit  truly  that  he  is  forced.  Piscator,  that 
reprobate  persons  are  absolutely  ordained  to  this 
two-fold  end  ;  to  undergo  everlasting  punishment, 
and  necessarily  to  sin ;  and  therefore  to  sin  that 
they  may  be  justly  puni=hed.  (Cap.  3.  Gen.  1  Inst. 
C.  18  S.  1.  Lib.  de  Prajd.  Lib.  dc  Prov.  Lib. 
de  Pracd.  De  Eccaut.  Q.  5.  Lib.  de  Provid.  C.  5. 
Resp.  ad  Verst.  Part.  i.  p.  120.)  It  is  a  mystery 
to  me,  how  the  poor  reprobates  can  be  justly  pun- 
ished, for  actions  they  are  Divinely  obliged  to  com- 
mit ;  or  how  they  can  sin  by  necessarily  doing  the 

■11  of  God. 

Our  modern  writers  of  this  class,  refined  a  little 
from  the  barbarism  of  their  predecessors  in  expres- 
sion, but  their  refinements  ultimately  centre  in  the 
like  accusation  of  their  Creator.     Jonathan  Ed- 


of  sin  be  meant  the  sinner,  the  agent,  or  actor  of 
sin,  or  the  doer  of  a  wicked  thing ;  so  it  would  be 
a  rcpronch  and  blasphemy  to  suppose  God  to  bo 
the  author  of  sin.  But  if  by  the  author  of  sin  is 
meant  the  pcrmitter  or  not  hinderer  of  sin  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  events  in 
.<ueh  a  manner,  for  wise,  boly,  and  most  excellent 
ends  and  purposes,  that  sin,  if  it  be  permitted,  or 
not  hindered,  will  most  certainly  and  infallibly 
follow ;  I  say,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
author  of  sin,  I  do  not  deny  that  God  is  the  author 
of  sin" — "It  is  no  reproach  for  the  Most  High  to 
be  thus  the  author  of  sin.  This  is  not  to  be  the 
actor  of  sin,  but  on  the  contrary,  of  holiness. 
What  God  doth  herein  is  holy,  and  a  glorious  ex- 
ercise of  the  infinite  excellency  of  his  nature" — 
That  it  is  most  certainly  so,  that  God  is  in  such 
manner  the  disposer  and  orderer  of  sin,  is  evident, 
if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  Scripture ;  as  well 
as  it  is  impcssible  in  the  nature  of  things  to  bo 
otherwise."     (P.  357-8.) 

I  think  I  have  already  shown,  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  discourse,  that  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  mo.st  probable  to  be  otherwise  ;  and  now  shall 
proceed  to  show,  it  is  impossible  to  be  according  to 
this  author's  assertion. 

If  God  disposeth  the  state  of  events  in  such  a 
manner,  that  sin  will  most  certainly  follow,  and 
that  he  also  permits,  or  doth  not  hinder  it,  he  must 
be  the  sole  author  of  sin  himself;  and  those  who 
are  called  the  actors,  or  committers  of  evil,  arc 
only  subjects  by  whom  he  effects  it.  They  are 
nothing  more,  in  the  case,  than  the  necessitated 
instruments  of  evil'.  If  he  hath  so  ordered  the 
nature  and  concerns  of  his  rational  creation,  that 
they  must  most  certainly  and  infallibly  sin,  he  must 
be  the  cause  of  sin,  and  not  they;  and  it  cannot 
be  righteous  in  him  to  charge  the  blame  of  what 
must  infallibly  follow,  from  his  own  determination 
and  disposal,  upon  those  to  whom  he  has  rendered 
it  unavoidable. 

If  the  Almighty,  from  the  beginning,  so  ordered 
his  creation,  that  evil  must  necessarily  ensue  in  it, 
it  must  be  designed  by  him,  or  he  would  not  have 
so  ordered  it;  and  every  supposed  transgressor 
necessarily  acts  according  to  the  Divine  will,  in 
every  sin  he  commits  ;  and  the  Divine  being  takes 
pleasure,  first  in  his  sin,  and  next  in  his  eternal 
misery  ;  for  he  is  certainly  pleased  when  his  will 
is  done.  What  worse  can  be  said  of  the  worst  of 
beings,  than  this  doctrine  implies  of  the  best. 

If  man  be  allowed  no  choice,  he  can  incur  no 
guilt.  He  must  at  some  time  be  at  liberty,  or  he 
can  never  do  amiss.  If  he  do  only  what  he  is  ob- 
ged  to  do,  by  a  constitution  of  things  fixed  by 
his  Creator,  he  cannot  sin  against  him  ;  for  what 
obliges  him  to  do,  ho  wills  him  to  do,  and  it  cau 
be  no  transgression  against  him  to  do  his  will ;  be- 
cause to  sin  is  to  offend  him,  and  to  offend  him  is 
to  act  contrary  to  his  will.  Whatever  a  man  doth 
from  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  let  that  necessity 
be  the  consequence  of  the  lapse  of  his  first  parents, 
or  not,  if  a  remedy  be  not  in  his  power,  it  is  the 
tliins  to  him.     It  was  not  himself  that  sub- 
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jected  himself  to  sucb  a  faulty  or  defective  nature ; 
therefore  he  cannot,  in  equity,  be  condemned  for 
■what  he  could  no  way  help  or  avoid.  To  assert, 
that  a  person  may  be  justly  punished  for  being 
what  he  is  obliged  to  be,  or  doing  what  he  is  inevi- 
tably forced  to  do,  by  his  Maker,  may  pass  upon 
blind  inconsiderate  people  for  mystery ;  but  to 
others  it  must  appear  a  manifest  absurdity,  and  a 
most  daring  one,  when  attributed  to  the  eternal 
fountain  of  all  truth  and  justice  ;  a  reproach  to 
him,  and  blasphemy  against  him. 

tXo  be  continued.^ 

The  Wonilers'of  Creation. 

STARS  WITHOUT  NUMBER,  AND  SPACE  WITHOUT  I50USDS. 

When  the  star  shepherds  (astronomers)  of  olden 
Greece  kept  nightly  watch  upon  the  twinkling  flock, 
that  strayed  or  rested  in  the  unmeasured  fields  of 
dark  immensity,  their  eyes  often  turned  in  wonder 
upon  a  stream  of  "  milky''  light,  that  mysteriously 
engirdled  the  star-sown  space  as  with  a  belt  or 
zone.  As  these  early  observers  possessed  a  lan- 
guage that  was  richer  than  their  science,  they  found 
a  very  happy  name  for  this  interesting  object, 
although  they  could  not  determine  any  thing  con- 
cerning its  nature ;  they  called  it  Galaxias  kii/dos, 
or  "  the  Milky  Circle ;"  and  this  designation  proved 
to  be  so  appropriate  and  full  of  force,  that  it  has 
remained  in  favour  with  star-craftsmen  even  to  the 
present  time.  Whenever  the  living  successors  of 
the  early  astronomers — observers  who  have  gone 
far  towards  interpreting  the  njysteries  that  so  puz- 
zled their  predecessors — wish  dow,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  to  allude  to  this  re- 
markable circlet  of  the  nocturnal  sky,  they  still 
recur  to  the  expressive  epithet  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  Greeks,  and  speak  of  it  as  the  "  Milky-way," 
or  "  Galaxy." 

But  the  star-craftsmen  of  modern  times,  having 
caught  a  glimpse  of  mysterious  gleams,  do  not  sit 
down  and  wonder  at  them,  as  the  old  star-shep- 
herds did ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  open  their  eyes 
to  a  million  times  their  natural  size,  and  then,  with 
these  wonderfully  enlarged  organs  of  vision,  they 
look  into  the  mysteries,  and  detect  in  their  depths 
meaning  and  purpose.  Sir  William  Hersohel  made 
Lis  eye  four  feet  wide,  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  in  order  that  he  might  scrutinize  this  milky 
stream  of  the  sky;  and,  with  his  organ  of  vision 
thus  rendered  telescopic,  or  "  far-seeing,"  he  dis- 
cerned in  it  stars  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Upon 
one  memorable  occasion,  he  counted  no  less  than 
.50,000  stars  in  a  small  strip  of  it  not  more  than 
thirty  times  the  breadth  of  the  full-moon.  In  that 
narrow  region,  therefore,  he  saw  twelve  times  as 
many  stars  as  the  unaided  eye  perceives  in  the  en- 
tire heavens.  Here,  then,  is  the  explanation  of 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  Milky-way :  it  is  com- 
posed of  myriads  of  stars,  withdrawn  so  far  from 
the  eye  into  the  remoteness  of  space,  that  the  entire 
light  of  the  collective  host  is  blended  into  one  faint 
misty  gleam,  that  is  almost  upon  the  point  of  van- 
ishing from  unaided  human  vision,  even  when  con- 
templated in  contrast  with  the  utter  blackness  of 
night's  deep  shadow.  A  "galaxy"  is  a  mighty 
star-host,  banded  together  in  thickly  .serried  ranks, 
but  so  confused  with  each  other  in  extreme  dis- 
tance, that  the  several  ranks  and  individuals  are 
alike  incapable  of  being  distinguished.  It  is 
"  sheen  of  their  spears"  alone  that  glances  to  the 
earth. 

Of  the  army  of  stars  that  stand  guard  around 
man's  dwelling-place,  some  four  or  five  thousand 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  these  are  the  nearer 
lines  of  the  wonderful  armament,  resting  within 
the  scopeof  the  short-sighted  human  organ  of  vision. 
But  let  it  be  imagined,  that  whilst  man  and  his 


ponderous  earth  hang  upon  nothing  in  the  void,  as 
they  do — balanced  by  the  Almighty  hand — these 
four  or  five  thousand  stars  are  drifted  away  to  join 
their  companions  in  the  milky  zone  ;  and,  next,  let 
it  be  further  conceived  that  they  do  not  stop  even 
there,  but  that  they  and  the  milky  zone  then  float 
onwards,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  far-stretching 
realms ;  then  the  entire  form  of  light  would  be 
gathered  up,  as  it  was  removed  further  and  further, 
into  smaller  and  narrower  dimensions.  From  a 
wide  and  long  stream,  it  would  first  be  dwarfed 
into  a  narrow  patch;  then  this  patch  would  dwindle 
into  a  speck ;  and  at  last  it  would  be  a  filmy  some- 
thing, seen  and  yet  not  seen,  cheating  the  sharpest 
eye,  and  floating  nevertheless  as  a  dream  of  a  vision 
hardly  beyond  its  reach.  If,  however,  a  large  tele- 
scope were  now  directed  towards  this  "  dream  of  a 
vision,"  it  would  again  become  a  vision,  as  large 
perhaps  as  a  fourpenny-piece,  and  as  bright,  on 
the  dark  field  of  the  midnight  sky,  as  the  faintest 
wbiif  of  curl-cloud  that  the  eye  ever  discerned  on 
the  blue  canopy  of  a  summer's  day.  The  stars 
would  all  have  been  absorbed  into  the  "  galaxy," 
and  this  galaxy  would  then  be  seen  from  without, 
instead  of  from  within.  It  would  be  contemplated 
as  a  curious  miniature,  hung  upon  the  black  walls 
of  space,  instead  of  being  surveyed  as  a  glorious 
surrounding  panorama.  Such,  then,  is  the  remote 
and  external  aspect  of  a  star-galaxy. 

But,  how,  if  the  deep  black  walls. of  space  are 
really  hung  by  a  scries  of  such  galactic  miniatures? 
How,  if  the  sable  curtains  that  infold  the  earth  are 
really  the  draperies  of  a  picture-gallery,  in  which 
star-systefus  are  exhibited  by  hundreds  to  tele- 
scopic gaze?  Such  really  is  the  case.  The  magi- 
cal telescope  of  the  present  day  not  only  sees  stars 
by  myriads  in  the  Blilky-way,  but  out  far  beyond, 
in  other  directions,  it  contemplates  other  wondrous 
star-groups,  completely  encompassed  by  the  void, 
and  cut  ofl'  from  each  other,  as  from  the  star- 
firmament   of  man's  nocturnal  sky,  by  chasms  of 


along  in  their  progress  so  rapidly,  that  they  g 
eight  times  as  far  again  in  a  second  as  the  railwa 
carriage  does  in  a  month.  As  far  as  mere  spee 
is  concerned,  they  are  able  to  put  a  girdle  eigl 
times  round  the  earth  while  a  common  clock  make 
a  single  beat.  Can  it  be  ascertained,  then,  ho' 
long  the  light-beam  that  comes  from  the  nearet 
star,  to  tell  of  its  existence,  has  to  spend  upon  th 
journey  ?  because  if  it  can,  this  may  give  an  ek 
meutary  expression  that  will  prove  to  be  manage 
able  in  yet  higher  computations.  By  convertin 
twenty  millions  of  units  that  are  determined  b 
periods  of  steam-speed,  into  one  unit  that  is  detei 
mined  by  light-speed,  a  new  comprehensive  spa 
is  obtained,  that  may  certainly  be  used 
in  a  very  long  chain  indeed.  Since  light  goes  eigl: 
times  as  far  in  a  second  as  steam-carriages  do  i 
thirty-one  days,  the  speed  of  light  is  more  tha 
twenty  millions  of  times  as  great  as  that  ( 
steam. 

The  sun  is  3800  times  as  far  again  from  th 
earth  as  the  earth  is  round.  This  distance  is  s 
great,  that  it  would  take  a  railway-carriage,  mo\ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  every  three  hour, 
330  years  to  get  through  it ;  but  the  earth  itsel 
travelling  with  a  speed  of  more  than  68,000  mile 
per  hour,  gets  through  a  journey  of  a  like  extent- 
that  is,  ninety-five  millions  of  miles — in  aboi 
two  months.  The  earth  sweeps  through  ninety 
five  millions  of  miles  in  this  interval.  Supposi 
then,  some  clever  surveyor  were  to  take  advantag 
of  this  movement  of  the  earth,  and  were  to  mak 
an  observation  upon  some  one  remarkable  star  o 
two  different  occasions,  when  he  was  in  situatior 
of  space  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  asunder,  h 
would  then,  on  the  two  occasions,  look  at  the  sta 
along  lines  which  converged  together  to  meet  i 
the  star,  but  which  were  separated  from  each  othe 
at  their  further  extremities  by  a  line  ninety-^ 
millions  of  miles  long.  Now,  if  the  surveyor  coul 
find  how  great  or  how  small  the  degree  of  convei 


absolute  desolation  and  emptiness — islands  without  I genee  was  by  which  these  lines  approached  eac 
number  on  the  broad  ocean  of  the  infinite;  archi- ]  other;  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  could  make 
pelagoes  of  the  unfathomable  depth,  separated  by  how  far  they  had  to  go  before  they  met  at  the  stai 
intervals  of  all  but  inconceivable  vastness.  Not  i  he  would  obviously  know  how  far  the  star  is  awaj 
less  than  four  thousand  such  galaxy  miniatures  This  clever  piece  of  star-surveying  has  really  bee 
have  been  marked  and  numbered  in  the  catalogues  successfully  performed.  The  nearest  star  is  at  leai 
of  the  star-exhibition ;   all  of  them  forms  that  are  200,000  times  farther  away  than  the  sun.     In  thi 


familiarly  knoWn,  and  that  can  be  identified  at  any 
instant  by  the  zealous  exhibitors  who  have  consti- 
tuted themselves  their  enumerators ;  and  more  are 
continually  presenting,  as  telescopes  of  the  highest 
power  are  directed  to  fresh  regions  of  research. 


triangle  formed  for  the  purposes  of  the  survey,  thl 
two  long  lines  run  200,000  times  further  than  thl 
length  of  the  base  separating  them  before  the 
meet.  The  light-beam  comes  from  the  sun  to  thl 
th  in  eight  minutes  and  a  quarter,  but  it  mut 


But,  although  of  almost   inconceivable   extent,  consume  three  years  and  a  quarter  upon  its  journe 
the  intervals  that  lie  between  these  shining  islands  before  it  can  arrive  from  the  nearest  star. 

But  the  nearest  star  is  only  on  the  inner  confine 
of  the  vast  star-galasy ;  the  space  that  it  take 
the  flash  of  light  three  years  and  a  C[uarter  to  trc 
verse,  is  nevertheless  but  a  little  space,  almo! 
swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  by  which  it  is  sui 
rounded.  By  the  application  of  another  principli 
Sir  William  Herschel  convinced  himself  that  th 
most  remote  stars  of  the  Milky-way  are  750  timt 
further  away  than  the  nearest  one.  In  makin 
this  estimate,  he  gave  up  surveying  and  its  pr 
eeeding,  as  no  longer  of  any  avail  in  the  task  i 
hand,  and  he  took  to  sounding  the  vast  depths  bi 
fore  him  in  its  place.  First,  he  ascertained,  b  'i 
experiments  on  the  way  in  which  light  is  weakene  ^ 
by  increasing  distance,  that  if  the  nearest  star  wei 
withdrawn  until  ten  times  its  present  distance, 
would  appear  like  the  faintest  star  that  can  be  di 
cerned  by  the  naked  eye.  He  next  satisfied  bin 
self,  that  if  the  star  were  yet  again  withdrawn 
seventy-five  times  tliat  distance,  it  would  still  I  i 
seen  by  a  telescope,  with  an    aperture  eightei 


of  the  void  are  not  immeasurable,  an  approximate 
idea  of  their  vastness  has  been  realized  by  science. 
The  measure,  however,  that  is  used  in  the  estima- 
tion is  of  a  very  novel  kind  ;  it  starts  with  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  great  earth  as  its  standard  unit ; 
but  it  very  soon  finds  that  this  unit  is  all  too  small 
for  the  work  that  is  on  hand,  and  so  converts  this 
into  a  term  of  a  much  higher  order.  The  terre- 
strial sphere  is  25,000  miles  round  ;  it  would  take 
a  railway-carriage,  travelling  continuously  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  miles  every  three  hours,  one 
month  to  encircle  it.  Such  a  material  vehicle  can- 
not be  transported  to  the  nearest  star,  as  there  are 
no  railways  laid  down  through  space ;  but  there  is 
a  messenger  that  habitually  performs  this  journey, 
and  that  gives  intelligible  indications  of  the  rate  of 
its  progress  whilst  doing  so.  Light-beams  pass 
from  star  to  star  through  the  intervening  chasms, 
and  unite  the  whole  by  a  net-work  of  connexion. 
It  is  by  means  of  such  light- beams  that  informa- 
brouifht  to  the  earth   of  the  existence  of 


tiesc  surrounding  bodies.     These  light-beams  flash  I  inches  acr 


a  faint  star.     Then  knowing  thi  » 


THE    FRIEND. 


[he  could  see  myriads  of  such  faint  stars  in  tbc 
|Milky-way,  when  he  employed  a  telescope  of  this 
[dimeusion  in  seeking  them,  he  at  once  arrived  at 
jthe  conclusion,  that  those  stars  were  seventy-fiv( 
times  ten  times  as  far  oif  as  the  star  from  which 
[light-beams  come  in  three  years  and  a  quarter. 
I'l'hesc  stars  consequently  twinkle  in  a  region  sc 
stupendously  remote,  that  even  the  flashing  light- 
beams  cannot  reach  the  earth  from  them — wher 
sent  upon  its  telescopic  mission  of  revealing  their 
existence  to  man — in  a  less  period  than  2625 
years.  The  astronomer,  looking  through  his  won 
derful  tube,  now  sees  those  stars  by  means  of  light 
that  started  off  from  them  on  its  errand  of  revek' 
tion  to  his  eye  when  Rome  and  Jerusalem  were 
both  in  their  early  glories,  and  ruled  by  their  kings. 

By  an  extension  of  the  same  ingenious  reasoning, 
it  has  been  determined  that  the  external  galaxies- 
ire  themselves  many  times  more  distant  than  the 
remotest  stars  of  the  Milky-way.  Sir  Will' 
Herschel  found  that  a  star-group,  consisting  of 
)000  individuals,  would  have  been  discerned  in 
■he  midnight  heavens,  by  the  help  of  his  large 
bur-feet  wide  telescope,  as  a  faint  speck  of  light 
f  300,000  times  more  remote  than  the  nearest 
itar  in  the  firmament.  As,  therefore,  numbers  of 
luch  faint  specks  of  light  were  visible  to  the  glance 
»f  this  noble  instrument,  he  inferred  that  those 
ipecks  were  star-galaxies  thus  far  away ;  that  they 
fere  really  star-groups,  so  far  off  that  light-beams 
ould  only  flash  from  them  by  a  passage  of  close 
ipon  a  million  of  years.  The  recent  discoveries  of 
jord  Kosse  have  gone  a  long  way  to  confirm  the 
agacious  deductions  of  the  illustrious  astronomer 
if  the  eighteenth  century.  In  his  still  more  gigan- 
ic  instrument,  many  of  Sir  William  Herschel's 
lint  specks  are  now  seen  as  glorious  masses  of 
tars,  clustering  round  each  other  as  thick  as  bees 
Q  a  dense  swarm.  The  leviathan  telescope  of 
iOrd  Rosse,  which  has  accomplished  this  interest- 
ag  result,  opens  the  enormous  pupil  with  something 
ke  an  80,000  eye-penetrating  power,  and  pierces 
iS  far  again  into  remoteness  as  the  great  telescope 
f  Sir  William  Herschell  did.  Still,  it  seems  only 
D  have  carried  human  vision  a  comparatively  tri- 
ing  and  unimportant  step  nearer  to  the  bounds  of 
(uiversal  space ;  for  there,  upon  the  new  horizon 
'hieh  its  penetrating  glance  brings  into  sight,  fresh 
»int  specks,  of  starless  light  loom  as  intractable 
nd  irresolvable  to  its  powers  as  the  old  ones  were 
cfore.  The  veteran  philosopher.  Baron  Hum- 
oldt,  a  very  high  authority  in  these  matters,  after 

deliberate  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
oncerned,  has  placed  his  belief  upon  record  in  the 
ages  of  Cosmos,  that  some  of  these  specks  reveal 
lemselves  to  the  observer  by  means  of  light-beams 
^hich  started  from  them  millions  of  years  ago. 
ind  so  again,  in  all  probability,  still  larger  tele- 
3ope3,  that  would  discern  stars  in  these  specks, 
'ould  still  find  other  specks  beyond  them  which 
ave  never  yet  presented  themselves  to  human 
ision.  Such  is  the  universe  which  astronomical 
Bience  now  calls  upon  the  intellect  of  mankind  to 
jcognize ;  a  scheme  in  which  star-systems,  each 
omposed  of  myriads  of  orbs,  are  as  numerous  as 
le  stars  themselves  are  in  the  glorious  firmament 
f  night,  and  in  which  these  star-systems  are  dis- 
■ibuted  through  an  expanse  that  flashing  light 
innot  cross  in  millions  of  years,  although  it  can 
rcle  round  the  earth,  seemingly  so  vast,  eight 
mes  in  a  second  !  To  an  intelligence  that  has 
een  made  capable  of  fathoming  these  depths,  and 
smprehending  these  results,  the  universe  really 
resents  itself  as  "  unfinished,"  or  "  infinite."  "  In- 
oity"  properly  means  that  which  is  not  finished 
f  bounded  (injiniti(s)  within  the  scope  of  human 
vestigation  or  research. 


Fi,i-  "  The  Fri./. 

Persecutions  of  Friends. 

As  Christopher  Taylor,  of  Otley,  was  going  to 
a  religious  meeting  on  the  First-day  of  the  week 
he  was  met  by  Thomas  Naylor,  who  with  a  staf 
struck  him  on  the  head  so  that  he  made  him  reel 
and  with  another  blow  on  his  face,  he  broke  hi; 
cheek-bone  in  pieces.  After  having  knocked  hiit 
down,  the  barbarous  man  continued  his  blows,  and 
it  was  believed  would  have  murdered  him  inmie- 
diately,  had  not  others  presently  fallen  down,  and 
kept  off  some  of  the  blows  by'  taking  them  on 
themselves.  When  he  had  abused  them  at  his 
pleasure,  he  went  away  vaunting.  Christopher  and 
his  sympathizing  friends  exhibited  an  example  of 
perfect  patience,  in  bearing  for  the  cause  of  re  " 
gion  and  a  good  conscience,  sueh  cruel  abu; 
which  they  could  have  repelled  by  force,  had  they 
not  judged  it  unlawful  for  christians  so  to  do, 
They  endured  persecution  in  the  suffering  spirit  of 
the  Lamb,  not  rendering  evil  for  evil.  It  was 
thought  that  the  man  who  inflicted  the  blows,  had 
been  urged  to  it  by  others,  but  his  wickedness  was 
soon  punished  in  an  exemplary  manner.  As  he 
and  some  other  persons  were  smoking  tobacco  in  a 
room  under  which  flax  was  stored,  the  hot  ashes 
fell  through  crevices  in  the  floor  and  fired  the 
The  others  escaped,  but  this  poor  creature,  taking 
up  the  boards  to  quench  the  fire,  was,  by  a  sudden 
eruption  of  fire  and  smoke,  smothered  or  burnt  to 
death.  A  fearful  doom  for  one  who  had  showed 
no  mercy  towards  unoffending  chrjstians,  who 
would  have  done  kindness  to  him. 

Certain  informers  came  to  the  house  of  John 
Watts,  of  Droitwich,  in  expectation  of  a  meeting 
being  held  there  ;  they  found  some  persons  sitting 
at  a  table,  and  heard  John  Cartwright  giving 
thanks  before  meat,  while  three  others  were  in  an 
djoining  room.  This  they  swore  to  be  a  conven- 
ticle ;  and  J.  Cartwright  and  one  other  were  sent 
to  prison.  John  Watts,  the  owner  of  the  -house, 
was  fined  £20,  for  which  his  team  and  horses  were 
seized  ;  and  the  other  three  men  were  fined,  and 
oods  taken  away  by  warrant  of  Starner  and  Per- 
rot,  two  bailiffs,  one  of  whom,  Starner,  was  shortly 
after  found  dead  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Almost 
any  farmer  or  mechanic,  having  a  number  of  per- 
sons employed,  who  must  assemble  round  their  ta- 
ble several  times  in  a  day,  would  be  subject  to  fine 
upon  this  principle,  and  soon  be  robbed  of  all  their 
property.  Friends  of  that  day  often  performed 
heir  duties  under  great  hardships  and  many  ag- 
gravating impositions  from  wicked  men.  Unright- 
eous laws  perverted  and  misapplied  by  those  who 
were  mere  vagabonds,  subverted  government,  and 
the  prosperity  of  upright  conscientious  people,  and 
no  wonder  that  divine  judgment  overtook  their 
miserable  persecutors. 

At  Grattou  Flyford  some  soldiers  of  the  Clergy 
band  came  to  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  George 
Maris,  and  informed  of  several  persons  there, 
against  whom  a  warrant  was  issued  by  John 
Packington  for  the  seizure  of  their  goods.     Fran- 

Fincher  was  taken  on  his  knees  at  prayer,  and 
having  heard  that  ho  was  fined  £20,  went  to  Jus- 
tice Packington,  at  the  bowling-green,  to  expostu- 
ate  with  him,  and  asking  whetherhe  thought  prayer 
to  God  was  a  breach  of  the  law  ?     Packington  told 
him  he  might  pray  at  home,  and  that  he  stood  con- 
victed on  the  oaths  of  the  informers.     Francis,  with 
christian   boldness,   exhorted   him   to  justice   and 
equity  ;   which,  when  Sands,  the  other  justice,  who 
as   also  at  bowls,   heard,  he  threatened  PVancis 
Kit  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would  send 
im  where  he  would  be  loth  to  go.     And  all  this 
was  for  putting  up  vocal  prayers  to  his  Heavenly 
Father,  though  our  Saviour  says  men  ought  always 


to  pray  and  not  to  faint.  A  short  time  after,  the 
officers  brought  three  carts  to  his  house,  and  car- 
ried away  the  best  of  his  goods,  took  possession  of 
the  rest,  and  sold  all;  and  within  a  few  weeks  he 
was  taken  from  bis  family,  he  having  a  wife  and 
several  small  children,  and  committed  to  jail,  where 
he  laid  several  months. 

Many  fines  were  severely  levied,  frequently  to  a 
far  greater  amount  than  was  imposed  ;  the  wicked 
informers  not  sparing  to  make  the  most  they  could 
cf  the  office,  so  that  many  honest  religious  people 
were  greatly  impoverished.  Besides  cloth,  house- 
hold goods  and  working  tooLs,  a  mare  was  taken 
from  Stephen  Winn  which  ho  had  borrowed.  The 
informer  and  Richard  Morrow,  a  constable  of 
Burton,  made  forcible  entry  into  his  stable,  and 
took  her  away  with  a  saddle  and  pillion.  Next 
morning  after  the  seizure,  the  constable  went  to 
breakfast  with  the  informer,  and  was  there  heard 
to  curse  the  Quakers,  by  some  who  observed  what 
followed.  From  the  inlbrmer's  house  the  constable 
went  to  the  London  carriers,  where  as  he  was 
counting  over  money,  perhaps  part  of  his  unjust 
gains,  he  suddenly  fell  dead  over  the  table;  an 
event  which  should  have  served  as  a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  his  craft  and  the  unprincipled  informers. 
But  being  hardened  in  their  sins,  they  went  on 
with  their  unchristian  work  without  reluctance,  or 
fear  of  their  awful  end. 

In  1671,  a  very  busy  informer  against  religious 
meetings  in  York  county,  was  lost  in  a  great  snow 
on  Eastby  pastures,  and  after  about  five  weeks  was 
found,  having  his  eyes  and  tongue  picked  out,  his 
body  so  offensive  that  the  men  who  carried  it  home 
complained  of  the  nauseous  scent  from  it  for  seve- 
il  days.  "  Woe  unto  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill 
ith  him ;  for  the  reward  of  his  hands  shall  be 
given  him."  But  of  them  who  suffer  persecution 
lor  Christ's  sake,  it  may  be  said,  "  Say  ye  to  the 
righteous  it  shall  be  well  with  him,  for  they  shall 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings." 


Oh  !  may  we  so  mind  the  compass  of  directing 
wisdom,  in  the  steerage  of  our  little  barks  through 
the  ocean  of  life,  as  ever  to  point  the  right  way, 
and  at  last  to  land  upon  that  safe  and  silent  shore, 

'  Where  temiiests  nige  and  billows  rave  no  more." 
Alas  !  what  do  we  see  in  this  world  that  can  war- 
rant our  usual  attachment  to  it !  How  often  does 
perplexity  attend,  and  disappointment  terminate, 
its  most  promising  prospects  and  pursuits.  Was 
he  merchant  so  plainly  and  continually  deceived 
by  any  of  his  customers,  as  we  are  by  its  fair  prof- 
fers, it  would  be  esteemed  a  species  of  madness  in 
to  trust  them  further ;  but,  with  respect  to  the 
world  how  wide  is  our  resolution  from  this :  what 
does  the  language  of  our  lives  in  many  instances 
strongly  express  as  a  desire  to  be  further  per- 
plexed and  deceived,  till  at  length — sometimes  sud- 
denly, sometimes  more  gradually,  yet  always  cer- 
tainly— a  total  bankruptcy  ensues?  Death,  that 
unpityiag  bailiff,  ends  the  delusive  toil,  and  com- 
mits his  lawful  prisoners  to  the  scanty  confines  ot 
a  six-foot  room,  which  is  all  the  accommodation 
left  us  of  the  extensive  possessions  we  have  grasped 
at. — Letter  of  George  DUhvyn. 

Wlien  Corn  Groiis.—'Dr.  R.  R.  Harrison,  of 
lince  George  county,  Va.,  has  taken  pains  to 
make  some  careful  examinations  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther corn  grows,  as  is  generally  supposed,  more  at 
night  than  by  day.  August  1,  corn  grew  in  twenty, 
four  hours,  five  inches;  at  night,  one  and  a  half 
inches.  August  2,  it  grew  four  and  seven-eighth 
inches  ;  at  night,  one  and  seven-eighths,  and  in 
the  day  three  ipches, 
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Jrom  the  Quiirteily  Review. 

Progress  of  English  Agricnltnrc. 

In  tlie  year  1856,  a  few  Englishmen  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  French  Government,  crossed 
the  Channel  with  their  best  live-stock  and  imple- 
ments, entered  into  competition  with  the  picked 
agricultural  and  mechanical  skill  of  continental 
Europe,  and  found  themselves  by  a  long  interval 
first  in  the  arts  and  sciences  required  for  producing 
meat  and  corn  in  the  most  economical  manner,  un- 
der a  climate  not  eminently  favourable,  and  on 
land  which  has  long  lost  its  virgin  fertility.  This 
is  the  problem  which  modern  cultivators  have  to 
solve. 

The  live  stock  of  the  British  islands  are  distin- 
guished for  three  merits — the  early  period  at  which 
they  become  ripe  for  the  butcherj  the  great  amount 
of  food  they  produce  in  return  for  the  food  they 
consume,  and  the  large  proportion  of  prime  meat 
which  they  yield. 

The  agricultural  implements  of  England  are 
distinguished  for  solidity  of  construction,  simplicity 
of  details,  and  economy  in  price,  as  well  as  for  the 
rapidity  and  completeness  with  which  they  execute 
their  work — especially  that  class  of  work  which  in 
other  countries  is  more  imperfectly  and  expensively 
performed  by  the  labour  of  men  or  cattle. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  British 
live-stock  and  agricultural  machinery  will  be  found, 
not  in  the  premiums  and  medals  awarded  to  them 
in  Vienna  or  Paris,  but  in  the  constantly  increas- 
ing exportation  of  both  to  every  part  of  the  world 
where  scientific  cultivation  has  superseded  the  rude 
expedients  of  earlier  times.  As  to  implements, 
said  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  addressing  an  agricul- 
tural gathering  of  Yorkshiremen,  "  I  saw  on  the 
plains  of  Troy  the  clodcrusher  of  Crosskill,  the 
drills,  the  horse-hoes  of  Garrett,  and  the  ploughs 
of  Howard  and  Ransome."  On  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Po,  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Amazon,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  Black  Sea,  in  the  new  continent  of  Australia, 
or  in  Flanders,  the  cradle  of  modern  agriculture, 
English  implements  have  the  same  preference  as  on 
the  plains  of  Troy. 

Farmers  are  prosperous,  landlords  are  intent  on 
improving  their  estates,  labourers  have  ceased  to 
hate  the  drill  and  the  threshing-machine ;  during 
the  past  harvest  the  reaping-machine  has  come 
into  working  use ;  and  competent  judges  are  of 
opinion  that  an  economical  steam-cultivator  has 
been  almost  perfected.  The  time  seems  propitious 
for  reviewing  the  series  of  events  which  during  the 
last  hundred  years  have  combined  to  place  English 
agriculture  in  the  position  which  it  now  by  univer- 
sal consent  enjoys.  Difi'erent  men  and  different 
means  have,  in  important  particulars,  founded  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  Scotland,  although  the 
two  kingdoms  have  more  than  once  exchanged  im- 
provements. A  Scotchman  only  can  do  justice  to 
the  unwritten  history  of  Scotch  agriculture. 

There  is  rarely  a  great  invention  received  by 
the  world  of  which  the  germ  is  not  to  be  found  in 
some  preceding  age.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
system  of  artificial  manures,  which  has  recently 
worked  such  wonders  in  agriculture,  and  which  is 
touched  upon  as  follows  in  "  The  new  and  admira- 
ble Arte  of  Setting  Corne,"  by  H.  Platte,  E.-quire, 
published  in  1601,  by  "  Peter  Shorte,  dwelling  at 
ye  signe  of  ye  Starne  on  Bred  Street  Hill :" — 

"  Shavings  of  home,  upon  mine  owne  experi- 
ence, i  must  of  necessity  commende,  by  means 
whereof  I  obtagned  a  more  flourishing  garden  at 
Bishopshal,  in  a  most  barren  and  unfruitful  plot  of 
grounde,  which  none  of  my  predecessors  could  ever 
grace  or  beautifie  either  with  knots  or  flowers.  I 
have  had  good  experience,  with  singular  good  suc- 


cess, by  strewing  the  waste  sope  ashes  upon  a  bor- 
der of  summer  barley.  Malte  duste  may  here  also 
challenge  his  place,  for  foure  or  five  quarters  there- 
of are  sufiioient  for  an  acre  of  ground.  And  sal 
armoniake,  being  a  volatile  salt  first  incorporated 
and  rotted  in  common  earth,  is  thought  to  bee  a 
rich  mould  to  plant  or  set  in.  Dogges  and  cattes 
and  other  beastes,  and  generally  all  carrion,  buried 
under  ye  rootes  of  trees,  in  due  time  will  make 
them  flourish  and  bring  forth  in  great  abundance." 

Thus  we  find  that  so  long  as  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  years  ago  an  Englishman  "  had  disco- 
vered the  utility  of  ammonia  in  bones  and  flesh." 
Even  in  agricultural  implements  great  inventions 
were  suggested,  and  forgotten,  because  the  farmers 
of  England  were  not  prepared  to  receive  them. 
The  reaping-machine  carries  us  back  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Gauls.  The  horse-hoe,  the  drill,  and 
the  water  or  wind  driven  threshing  machines  were 
employed  in  a  few  obscure  localities,  but  it  was  not 
until  necessity  made  farmers  adventurous,  and  fa- 
cilities of  communication  rendered  one  district  con- 
versant with  the  doings  of  another,  that  they  grew 
into  general  use.  Whatever,  therefore,  might  have 
been  effected  on  particular  estates,  the  condition  of 
English  agriculture  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  continental  Europe  at  the  present  time. 
Wheat  in  many  districts  was  rarely  cultivated  and 
rarely  eaten  by  the  labouring  classes.  Bye,  oats, 
and  barley  were  the  prevailing  crops :  a  naked 
fallow,  that  is  to  say,  a  year  of  barrenness,  which 
was  too  often  a  year  of  exhausting  weeds,  was  the 
ordinary  expedient  for  restoring  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Farm-yard  dung,  exposed  to  the  dissolving 
influence  of  rain,  and  carelessly  applied,  was  al- 
most the  only  manure.  Artificial  grasses,  with 
beans,  peas,  and  cabbages,  were  rarely  grown,  and 
turnips  were  confined  to  a  few  counties,  where  they 
were  sown  broadcast.  Cultivation  (except  plough- 
ing and  harrowing)  was  performed  almost  entirely 
by  manual  labour  ;  the  rude  implements  were  usu- 
ally constructed  on  the  farm,  and  often  in  a  way 
to  increase  labour  instead  of  to  economize  it.  The 
cattle  were  chiefly  valued  for  their  dairy  qualities 
or  for  their  powers  of  draught,  and  were  only  fat- 
tened when  they  would  milk  or  draw  no  longer. 
The  greater  number  of  breeds  were  large-boned 
and  ill-shaped,  greedy  eaters,  and  slow  in  arriving 
at  maturity  :  while  as  very  little  winter  food,  ex- 
cept hay,  was  raised,  the  meat  laid  on  by  grass  in 
the  summer  was  lost,  or  barely  maintained  in  win- 
ter. During  the  six  colder  mouths  of  the  year,  fresh 
meat  was  a  luxury  only  enjoyed  by  the  wealthiest 
personages.  Within  the  recollection  of  many  now 
living,  first-class  farmers  in  Herefordshire  salted 
down  an  old  cow  in  the  autumn,  which,  with  flitches 
of  fat  bacon,  supplied  their  families  with  meat  until 
the  spring.  Esquire  Bedel  Gunning,  in  his  "Memo- 
rials of  Cambridge,"  relates  that,  when  Dr.  Make- 
peace Thackeray  settled  in  Chester  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  he  presented  one  of  his 
tenants  with  a  bull-calf  of  a  superior  breed.  On 
his  inquiring  after  it  in  the  following  spring,  the 
farmer  gratefully  replied,  "Sir,  he  was  a  noble 
animal ;  we  killed  him  at  Christmas,  and  have 
lived  upon  him  ever  since." 

The  reclaiming  wild  sheep-walks,  an  improve- 
ment in  the  breeds  of  live  stock,  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  food  grown  on  arable  land  for  their 
support,  and  a  better  rotation  of  crops,  are  the 
events  which  distinguish  the  progress  of  J]nglish 
agriculture  during  the  last  century.  The  next 
step,  after  some  advance  had  been  made,  was  to 
break  down  the  barriers  which  separated  the  far- 
mers of  that  day,  and  which  left  them  nearly  as 
ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  in  every  district 


besides  their  own  as  of  what  was  passing  in  Chin, 
or  Japan.  The  active  agent  in  this  work  was  th 
son  of  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury — the  well 
known  Arthur  Young,  one  of  the  most  useful  am 
sagacious,  if  not  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  mer 
Within  the  last  twenty  years,  railways,  the  per 
postage,  and  a  cloud  of  newspapers  have  renderei 
personal  and  written  communication  universal 
Let  a  superior  animal  be  bred,  an  ingenious  ma 
chioe  invented,  or  a  new  kind  of  manure  be  dis 
covered,  and  in  a  few  days  the  particulars  are 
culated  through  the  press  round  the  whole  king 
dom,  and  bring  visitors  or  letters  of  inquiry  fron 
every  quarter.  But  in  the  time  of  Arthur  Youn; 
the  most  advanced  counties  communicated  with  th 
metropolis  and  each  other  by  thoroughfares  whicl 
could  hardly  be  traversed  except  by  a  well-mountci 
horseman  or  a  broad-wheeled  wagon  drawn 
twelve  horses,  while  as  "  not  one  farmer  in  five  the 
sand  read  anything  at  all,"  the  printing-press  couk 
not  supply  the  place  of  personal  inspection.  Norfolk 
with  a  sub-soil  which  allowed  the  rain  to  filte 
through,  boasted  her  natural  roads,  and  the 
habitants  quoted  with  pride  a  saying  of  Charles  II, 
that  the  county  ought  to  be  cut  up  to  make  1 
ways  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  onb 
proved  how  deplorable  was  the  condition  of  thi 
other  parts  of  the  country,  for  when  Young  visite( 
Korfolk,  he  did  not  meet  with  a  single  mile  of  goo( 
road.  In  Essex  he  found  lanes  so  narrow  tha 
hardly  anything  could  pass  a  carriage,  ruts  of 
incredible  depth,  and  chalk-wagons  stuck  fast  til 
a  line  of  them  were  in  the  same  predicament,  an( 
it  required  twenty  or  thirty  horses  to  be  tacked  ti 
each  to  draw  them  out  one  by  one.  The  thorough-i 
fares  in  fact  were  ditches  of  thick  mud  cut  up  b] 
secondary  ditches  of  irregular  depth.  In  attempt- 
ing to  traverse  them.  Young  had  sometimes  t( 
alight  from  his  chaise,  and  get  the  rustics  to  assisi 
him  in  lifting  it  over  the  hedge.  Such  was  tht 
state  of  things  when,  in  1767,  he  abandoned  tht 
farm  in  whieh  he  had  experimented  too  much  tc 
be  successful,  and,  availing  himself  of  the  franl 
hospitality  which  has  in  every  age  been  the  cha 
racteristic  of  our  farmers  and  country  gentlemen 
made  those  celebrated  "  Tours,"  which  are  absolute 
photographs  of  agricultural  Eugland,  and  are  mo- 
dels of  what  all  such  reports  should  be — graphic: 
faithful,  picturesque,  and  philosophical ! 

About  half  a  century  after  Young  had  published 
his  principal  English  tours,  another  celebrated  mar 
copied  his  example,  and  made  his  "  Bural  Rides' 
through  various  counties  between  the  years  182l| 
and  1832.  It  would  be  natural  to  refer  to  thiEj 
entertaining  work  of  Cobbett  to  discover  the  changesj 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  interval,  but  scarce! 
a  notion  can  be  gleaned  from  it  of  the  condition  o:| 
agriculture.  Superior  to  Young  in  talent,  in  for 
of  language,  and  in  liveliness  of  style,  though  n 
surpassing  him  in  lucidity,  which  was  impossible! 
he  is,  beyond  comparison,  inferior  to  him  in  infor-| 
mation  and  candour.  The  "Rural  Rides"  are  lit-1 
tie  better  than  a  collection  of  reckless  invectivesl 
hardy  assertions,  and  insolent  bigotry.  Clever  ai« 
is  Cobbctt's  abuse,  it  derives  much  of  its  amuse- 
ment from  its  eS'rontery  and  its  ludicrous  dispro-l 
portion  to  the  occasions  which  excite  it,  like  the| 
fits  of  passion  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute.  His  verjl 
prejudices  raise  a  smile  by  their  extravagance,  and| 
it  is  no  paradox  to  assert  that  a  large  part  of  thti 
merit  of  the  book  is  in  its  faults,  if  there  is  merit  i 
in  a  piquancy  which  the  reader  relishes  while  he 
condemns.  Beyond  a  certain  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  there  is  an  entire  absence  o! 
elevating  sentiment.  His  ideas  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  about  which  he  talkec 
so  much  and  so  firiously,  usually  centre  in  fat  ba- 
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con  and  strong  beer,  the  superiority  of  which  to 
christian  instruction  is  one  of  his  favourite  vaunts. 

Devoting  a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  agricul- 
ture, and  having  vron  by  his  talents  and  his  pun- 
gency the  ear  of  the  public,  he  did  nothing  what- 
ever to  advance  the  science.  His  powerful  and 
reckless  pen  was  chiefly  employed  in  maintaining 
errors;  and  while  Young,  by  the  accurate  record 
of  impartial  observatious,  has  left  his  footmark 
deeply  printed  upon  the  soil,  the  turbulent  cleyer- 
ness  of  Cobbett  was  like  a  wind  which  makes  a 

at  stir  at  the  moment,  and  then  is  hushed  for 
ever.  The  name  of  Arthur  Young  will  always  be 
mentioned  with  gratitude  in  every  record  of  British 
farming ;  the  name  of  Cobbett,  if  it  is  mentioned 
at  all,  will  only  be  quoted  as  a  warning.  On  re- 
curring to  his  "  llural  Rides,"  we  have  found  them 
next  to  a  blank  upon  the  subject  of  which  they 
profess  to  treat;  and  though  abuse,  egotism,  con- 
ceit, dogmatism,  and  prejudice,  when  set  off  by 
vivacity,  may  make  amusing  reading,  they  contri 
bute  nothing  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 

do  be  continued.) 


Sarah  [Ijnes]  Grnbb. 

In  a  visit  to 's  house,  Third  month,  1832 

ihe  says,  "  They  were   talking  of  the  observation 

)f  the  fast-day  impending,  and  appeared 

Jecided  about  closing  the  shop-doors;  saying  that 
the  thing  should  be  seriously  considered,'  &c. ;  but 
.  replied  that  if  we  fully  understood  our  religious 
n-inciples,  and  embraced  them,  it  did  not  appear 
.0  me  that  we  had  the  case  before  us  as  something 
lew ;  rather  as  that  with  which  we  were  well 
juainted,  and  knew  how  to  meet  according  to  our 
ihristian  profession  ;  and  that  I  should  have  sup' 
losed,  at  his  maturity  of  years,  he  had  come  to  i 
lecision  on  such  points.  For  my  part  /  uas  oj 
old  sdiool,  I  said,  and  did  not  now  find  that  it 
vas  necessary  for  me  to  call  in  question  the  jno- 
riety  oj  tlue  high  standing  our  religious  body  had 
dways  taken  in  such  matters ;  being  clearly  con- 
'inced  that  this  is  not  the  true  fast.^' 

This  faithful  watchwomau  was  at  no  difficulty 
o  decide  on  points  the  Society  had  long  since  set- 
"ed  ;  she  was  not  veering  about  with  every  wind 
f  new  doctrine,  but  keeping  her  place  in  the 
L'ruth,  she  saw  the  spirit  of  innovation  at  work, 
nd  was  divinely  led  to  warn  her  friends  of  tiie 
ertain  consequence  of  giving  heed  to  those  who 
rere  covertly  attempting  to  draw  them  away  from 
he  christian  principles  that  ancient  Friends 
reached  ;  and  we  may  see  the  gradual  fulfilment 
f  her  predictions  in  the  results  of  the  new  opiu- 
ms within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Are  there 
ot  members  in  this  land  who  shut  up  their  stores 
n  fast-days,  and  what  some  call  holy  days,  rather 
han  appear  conscientious  on  such  poiuts?  Can 
re  not  discover  that  such  nominal  members  have 
ttle  of  the  substance  of  religion  in  them,  and  are 
ften  stumbling  blocks  to  those  who  are  governed 
y  their  example  ?  We  may  see  also  how  obstacles 
rere  put  in  the  way  of  the  discharge  of  her  duty. 

In  the  same  month,  alluding  to  remarks  made 
t  the  preceding  Yearly  Meeting  on  the  desirable- 
ess  of  silence,  she  says,  "  I  am  one  with  thee,  in 
fishing  that  we  might  separate  under  the  imme- 
iate  covering  of  the  heavenly  wing.  I  was,  how- 
ver,  discouraged  and  cramped  in  my  exercise,  and 
lought  I  discovered  in  part  where  it  arose.  It 
ras  in  a  quarter  from  which  I  have  for  years  been 
ccustomed  to  find  a  damp  to  my  exertions  in  pur- 
lit  of  religious  duty,  but  I  desire  to  leave  it  all  to 
36  Lord.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  day  of  perplex- 
y  and  of  treading  down  ;  a  day  of  gloominess 
nd  of  thick  darkness ;  a  time  wherein  opinion 


takes  the  place  of  faith  to  an  alarming  degree ; 
which  is  manifest  in  the  want  of  ■unanimity  re- 
specting our  testimonies,  and  in  the  contrariety  of 
jjractice,  as  relates  to  some  of  them  in  particular. 
It  is  indeed  a  trying  time  many  ways,  and  puts  me 
in  mind  of  that  Scripture,  'If  the  foundations  be 
destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do  V  but  surely 
the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous,  and 
although  he  may  permit  these  to  be  ujuch  tried  for 
a  season,  he  will  one  day  bring  them  forth  as  gold  : 
yea,  I  believe  that  the  reujnant  among  us,  who 
keep  fast  hold  of  their  integrity,  will  yet  appear 
in  the  same  brightness  that  the  sons  of  the  morn- 
ing did,  and  show  forth  the  praises  of  the  Most 
High,  as  was  the  case  with  Friends  before  the  gold 
became  dim,  and  the  fine  gold  was  changed.  May 
the  simple-hearted  therefore  strengthen  themselves 
in  their  God,  even  in  this  evil  day,  though  it  may 
yet  show  itself  to  be  still  more  an  evil  day,  and 
notwithstanding  terrible  things  may  be  spoken  in 
righteousness  by  the  Judge  ot  all  the  earth." 

The  lapse  of  time  has  not  lessened  the  evil  of 
this  day ;  it  has  spread  its  baleful  influence  over 
the  Society  in  this  country,  and  covered  many 
hearts  with  sadness  on  account  of  great  lukewarm- 
ness  in  the  support  of  our  principles  and  discipline, 
and  of  the  "divisions  of  Reuben"  arising  there- 
from. Well  will  it  be,  should  it  produce  "  great 
searchings  of  heart"  universally,  to  see  how  far 
we  are  implicated  directly  or  indirectly  as  indivi- 
duals, in  contributing  to  this  lamentable  degenera 
cy.  Wrong  things  are  always  produced  and  sup- 
ported by  a  wrong  spirit;  and  if  we  undertake  to 
strive  to  meet  and  correct  wrong  things  in  a  reli- 
ance upon  our  own  wisdom,  and  out  of  the  Truth, 
we  shall  only  make  things  worse,  and  add  to  the 
sufl'erings  of  our  exercised  brethren.  Let  us  cry 
to  the  Lord,  as  he  gives  us  a  true  sight  of  the  state 
of  the  church,  that  in  tender  compassion  for  th 
afflictions  of  this  people,  he  would  arise  for  our 
help,  and  open  the  way  for  our  deliverance  from 
the  present  bondage,  that  by  the  fresh  visitations 
of  his  love  and  power,  we  may  appear  in  the  unity 
and  brightness  which  once  adorned  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society. 

"  Stoke  Newington,  Fifth  mo.  1st. — The  meeting 
on  First-day  was  very  large,  and  got  through  well, 
Truth  making  its  own  way,  until  it  rose  into  blessed 
dominion.  I  hear  there  are  many  inquiries  where 
the  next  is  to  be,  but  I  never  mention  a  meeting 
until  I  cannot  avoid  doing  so.  Oh,  my  soul  mag- 
nifies the  mercy,  and  wisdom,  and  power  that  is 
not  of  man,  but  of  the  Lord  our  God." 

11th. — Writing  to  a  friend,  she  says,  "  I  hope 
thou  wilt  avoid  engaging  in  too  many  benevolent 
plans  or  pursuits;  it  may  be  overdone,  and  rather 
weaken  than  strengthen  the  best  life  in  individuals. 
I  think  I  have  seen  the  gift  of  the  holy  anointing 
turned  from  its  own  channel,  by  great  devotedness 
to  these  things,  to  the  disqualification  of  some  for 
vancing  the  cause  of  Truth  in  the  way  designed 
by  infinite  and  unerring  Wisdom.  At  the  same 
time  I  quite  believe  that  thy  philanthropy  is  re- 
garded by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  and  the 
sincerity  of  thy  heart  will  no  doubt  meet  its  happy 
reward.  I  do  desire  thy  encouragement  in  every 
thing  given  thee  to  do  by  the  Great  Giver  of  all 
good,  and  wish  the  work  of  thy  hands  to  prosper. 
30th. — To  some  of  us  this  Yearly  Meeting  has 
been  a  trying  time,  beyond  what  I  can  remember; 
for  the  lowly  life  has,  in  my  apprehension,  been 
borne  down  by  that  which,  with  a  specious  appear- 
ance, seems  to  me  to  be  much  devoid  of  substance. 
I  have  once  more  been  constrained  to  sound  an 
alarm,  and  set  forth  our  dangers,  which  some  be- 
lieve, and  many  set  at  nought. 

"  Sixth  mo.  8th,  1832. — I  well  know  what  it  is 


to  be  shut  up  in  darkness,  as  in  a  low  dungeon  ;  to 
be  hedged   about  that   one   cannot  make  their  es- 
cape, and   to  feel   the  chain  heavy  ;  but,  1  say  it 
again,  be  patient  in  tribulation,  steadfast  in  hope, 
and  thou  canst  not  think  how  the  Almighty  arm 
will  be  made  bare  for  thee,  to  bring  thee  in  due 
time    into  a  large  place.     In  Sarah  R.  Grubb's 
journal,  we  read, 
'  When  heaven  sceniB  brass,  and  earth  with  iron  bars, 
iJoth  hold  its  cheering  goodlinefs  from  Ihce, 
Then  wilh  a  lalm,  resigned  mind,  give  up — 
Freely  surrender  all  Ihou  callest  thine. 
No  longer  rest  on  Jordan's  banks,  but  with 
Stability-  step  in,  and  learn  to  know 
That  stones  there  are,  which  for  memorial  serve; 
Then  bring  them  up  from  Ihenee,  as  proofs  where  Ihou 
Hast  been,  and  therewith  raise  thine  Ebenezer.' 

"  I  have  thought  that  those  endowed  with  more 
than  ordinary  talents  are  peculiarly  tried,  ere  they 
come  to  devote  all  to  the  Lord,  the  Giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift.  Then  He  is  pleased  to  say, 
'  I  have  refined  thee,  but  not  with  silver.  I  have 
chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of  aifliction.'  " 

"  Leyden,  Eleventh  mo.  4th,  1832.— The  world 
seems  to  gain  much  ascendency  in  the  present  day 
among  us,  as  a  people,  both  with  parents  and  chil- 
dren; so  that  little  room  is  left  for  the  simplicity, 
purity  and  meekness  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  and 
few  noble  standard-bearers,  and  few  of  our  chil- 
dren promising,  by  their  humble  deportment,  to 
becon)e  valiant  upon  earth,  in  the  great  and  glori- 
ous cause  of  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Re- 
deemer among  men.  Is  it  not  so!  I  wish  I  could 
take  a  more  encouraging  view  of  things  imme- 
diately relating  to  our  Society  than  I  am  capable 
of  doing,  when  my  mind  is  in  an  abstracted  state ; 
but  fear  takes  hold  upon  me,  lest  we  should  be  as- 
similating more  and  more  to  spiritual  Babylon,  in 
too  general  a  way.  Shall  not  we  who  are  parents, 
endeavour  to  see  in  the  light  which  deceiveth  not, 
how  it  is  in  our  own  families,  as  well  as  in  the 
church  ?  And  is  it  not  for  us  to  labour  with  our 
dear  children,  to  bring  them  to  a  just  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  up  their  daily  cross,  if  they 
would  have  a  crown  of  everlasting  righteousness 
and  joy ;  and  if  indeed  they  would  be  owned  by 
the  Saviour  upon  earth,  as  his  people  ?  I  often 
fear  lest  I  should  not  say,  in  the  loud  language  of 
example,  '  Follow  ye  me,  as  I  follow  Christ;'  yet  it 
is  my  earnest  desire  to  bear  about  in  this  body  the 
dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  his  blessed  Hie  may 
also  be  made  manifest  in  my  mortal  flesh.  No- 
thing will  do  after  all  our  speculations,  but  a  dying 
to  self  and  living  that  life,  of  which  an  eminent 
christian  speaks,  '  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me.'  If  ue  are  without  this  knowledge 
of  the  great  work  of  regeneration,  it  will  never- 
theless manifest  itself  through  others  ;  for  the  true 
church  must  take  the  place  of  the  false,  and  all 
that  appertains  to  '  Mystery  Babylon'  must  fall,  as 
certainly  as  God  is  true,  righteous,  and  just.  My 
heart  ieels  interested  in  those  I  have  long  loved, 
that  they  may  be  found  walking  worthy  of  the 
"  igh  vocation  wherewith  we  are  called." 

"Stoke  Newington,  Second  mo.  5th,  1833. — 
On  First-day  we  had  the  company  of  dear  Daniel 
Wheeler  at  both  meetings.  He  took  tea  here.  We 
found  his  conversation  truly  edifying  and  interest- 
Dg.  He  was  all  resignation  under  his  trials,  and 
poke  as  if  he  was  not  only  filled  with  an  assurance 
that  his  endeared  wife  was  centred  in  everlasting 
peace  and  rest,  but  that  he  had  a  sense  of  the 
calm  that  reigned  in  his  family  under  accu- 
mulated trials.  He  gave  us  a  beautiful  and  instruc- 
tive letter  to  read  from  a  son.  I  was  ready  to  say. 
This  is  the  Lord's  doing;  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.' 

In  my  deep  retirement  yesterday,  I  sought  to 
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present  us  all  before  the  mercy-seat  of  our  Great 
Judge,  and  to  pray  for  preservation  and  deliver- 
ance, when  the  text  was  brought  to  my  remem- 
brance, '  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they 
knew  not ;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they 
have  not  known  :  I  will  make  darkness  light  before 
them,  and  crooked  things  straight.  These  things 
will  I  do  unto  them,  and  not  forsake  them.'  It 
comforted  and  strengthened  my  mind,  for  I  thought 
that  although  we  cannot  see  the  good  of  our  crosses 
and  exercises  at  the  time,  yet  those  who  trust  in 
the  Lord,  find  eventually  that  things  come  round 
to  their  real 


Tlie  Eruption  of  Vesuvins. 

We  copy  the  following  from  correspondence  of 
the  London  Times. 

Nrtiiles,  June  5,  1S58. 

Looking  towards  the  mountain,  from  Naples, 
nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  spectacle  which 
it  presents.  I  am  standing  in  Santa  Lucia,  which 
is  crowded  by  eager  and  curious  spectators,  who 
seem  to  be  hushed  by  the  awfully  grand  appear- 
ance of  the  mountain.  They  are  almost  silent — a 
wonder  for  Neapolitans — except  when  from  some 
spot  the  fire  flashes  with  greater  brilliancy ;  then 
there  is  a  shout.  Vesuvius  is,  in  fact,  girdled  with 
fire — that  is,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  from  the 
Fosso  di  Favame  on  the  north  to  the  Fosso  Grande 
on  the  south.  The  rest  of  the  mountain  I  inspected 
yesterday,  and  the  sides  exhibited  no  signs  of  ac- 
tivity. Supposing  the  girdle  to  be  carried  all 
round,  one  might  speculate  on  consequences  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of  one-half  of  the 
greatest  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples.  There  is,  however,  one  point  in  the  north- 
east where  the  lava  has  gushed  forth,  and  flowing 
down  towards  Ottajano,  has  destroyed  a  portion  of 
the  property  of  the  prince,  so-called.  From  the 
top  of  the  cone  there  are  given  few  or  no  signs  of 
activity — an  occasional  flame,  or  a  few  sparks,  and 
nothing  more,  for  the  fire  is  drawn  ofi'  from  the 
chain  of  mouths  which  half  surround  the  mountain. 
On  Tuesday,  after  sending  off  my  letters,  the  lava, 
passing  beyond  the  Fosso  Grande,  divided  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  advanced  slowly  on  the 
road  leading  to  the  Observatory,  thus  preventing 
the  further  advance  of  carriages.  Until  two 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  it  remained  quiet,  when,  deriving 
fresh  matter  from  above,  it  was  again  in  motion. 
The  other  branch,  continuing  its  course,  entered  on 
the  grounds  of  a  priest,  who  has  a  villa  in  that 
direction.  The  old  road  to  the  Hermitage  had 
been  cut  off  the  day  before  by  the  stream  which  is 
flowing  down  towards  the  south,  and  which  is  much 
more  dangerous  than  that  which  descends  from  the 
north.  Early  in  the  week  it  had  destroyed  the 
property  of  several  small  proprietors,  and  was 
threatening  much  more. 

The  great  incident  of  the  week  has  been,  how- 
ever, the  falling  in  of  the  upper  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  the  depth,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred  palms. 
This  has  been  occasioned  probably  by  the  mouths 
which  have  been  opened  in  the  direction  of  Casdo- 
secchi,  on  the  property  of  Ottajano.  Vesuvius  is 
perforated  by  them,  and  were  the  circle  to  be  com- 
pleted, it  is  not  improbable  that  a  great  change 
would  take  place  in  its  form.  Altogether,  seven 
main  openings  are  spoken  of  as  vomiting  forth  fire, 
the  minor  orifices  are  unnumbered ;  and  the  two 
great  streams  which  nqw  threaten  most,  are  the  one 
that  is  flowing  down  the  Fosso  di  Favame  in  a 
northerly  direction,  on  the  old  lava  of  18.55,  and 
the  other  which  is  coming  down  towards  Rosina, 
and  has  cut  off  the  new  road  to  the  Hermitage. 
"  I  was  up  in  the  mountain,"  said  Cozzolino,  "  with 
a  party  of  French,  jvhen  the  crater  fell  in.     They 


were  much  frightened,  as  well  they  might  be.  It 
seemed  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  then,  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards,  the  walls  fell  in,  leaving  a 
fragment  standing  upright.  The  loss  of  property 
has  been  very  great.  I  saved  one  woman  who  had 
lost  all  from  throwing  herself  into  the  lava.  I 
grasped  her  by  the  arm,  and  carried  her  off." 

The  various  currents  of  lava  at  their  mouths 
appear  like  cascades  of  fire,  and  of  these  there  are 
six  near  the  Fosso  di  Favame.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful.  There  is  a  pumping  and  a  puffing, 
and  an  occasional  roaring,  and  then  up  comes  the 
abundant  liquid,  which,  falling  over  the  lower 
ground  like  a  cascade,  rushes  forward  to  meet  the 
main  flood.  To  wander  about,  however,  as  on 
former  occasions,  is  now  impossible,  and  in  my  de- 
scription I  am  confined  almost  to  generalities. 

As  to  the  interest  which  is  taken  in  this  wonder- 
ful scene,  it  increases  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
crowds  which  go  up  at  night  remind  one — if  I  may 
assume  the  license  of  an  Irishman  without  being 
one — of  the  Derby  day.  Every  kind  of  vehicle  is 
in  use,  and  every  one  in  Resina  is  transformed  into 
a  cicerone.  It  is  dangerous  almost  to  get  out  of 
the  train  at  Portici ;  no  other  object  on  earth,  it  is 
supposed,  could  bring  you  there  but  to  see  Vesu- 
vius, and  you  are  laid  hold  of  and  hurried  off  with- 
out your  consent,  by  half-a-dozen  self-constituted 
guides.  Nothing,  I  think,  is  so  calculated  to  strike 
the  visitor  with  surprise  as  the  comparative  care- 
lessness of  danger  with  which  the  fire  is  regarded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  to  them 
it  is  a  source  of  profit — the  occasion  of  a  fete,  and 
not  the  slightest  interruption  takes  place  in  the  or- 
dinary occupations  of  life. 

When  I  was  there,  a  religious  procession  filled 
the  streets  in  honour  of  the  fete  of  Corpus  Christi. 
There  was  the  usual  tawdry  of  gold  leaf,  and  red, 
yellow,  and  blue  muslin  displayed  on  all  sides,  and 
the  devout  were  kneeling  before  the  Corpus  Christi; 
while,  at  just  an  hour's  distance,  was  coming  down 
the  fiery  stream,  and  the  great  mountain  reared  up 
its  gigantic  form,  adorned  with  a  splendour  which 
put  to  shame  the  tawdry  below.  From  the  backs 
of  their  houses  the  people  could  see  the  vines  and 
trees  blazing,  and  houses  surrounded  by  lava,  and 
almost  smell  the  smoke  as  the  wind  bore  it  down 
upon  them.  Still  they  bought  and  sold,  and,  like 
babies,  trifled  with  baubles,  and  called  them  the 
externals  of  a  religion  which  had  for  its  object  the 
great  Being  who  was  showing  forth  his  mighty 
power  so  near. 

"  On  the  day  before  yesterday,"  says  the  ofiicial 
journal  of  the  4th  inst.,  "  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  ap- 
peared to  slacken,  but  after  a  little,  the  eruption  of 
the  craters  already  described  increasing,  it  resumed 
its  ruinous  activity.  The  stream  flowing  from  the 
Piano  della  Ginestra  continued  to  descend,  destroy- 
ing a  largely  planted  vineyard,  and  surrounding  a 
house.  It  then  covered  the  new  road  which  leads 
to  the  observatory,  three  hundred  paces.  The  lava 
of  Vetrana,  which  had  passed  into  the  Fosso  di 
Favame,  directed  its  course  on  Cercola  and  San 
Giorgio,  passing  through  San  Sebastiano.  The 
stream  of  the  Fosso  Grande,  which  measures  five 
hundred  and  eighty  palms  in  front,  on  the  same 
night  advanced  ten  palms  in  eight  minutes,  and 
later,  quickened  its  pace." 

La.st  night,  June  4,  the  spectacle  was  very  grand 
in  the  direction  of  the  north.  From  Naples,  one 
sees  the  arched  form  of  the  cascade,  and  it  in- 
creases in  intensity  and  magnificence. 


Received  to-day  a  striking  conviction  how  care- 
ful I  ought  to  be,  not  to  expose  the  fault  or  in- 
firmity of  any  one.  I  want  so  to  love  my  neigh- 
bours as  to  feel  all  their  concerns  as  tenderly  as  if 


they  were  my  own.     When  I  err  in  the  least  froi 
this,  I  feel  the  Lord's  rebuke. — Manj  Fleiclier. 


The  influence  of  example  for  good  or  for  evil  i  ■ 
great,  and  upon  whom  it  may  operate,  we  do  nc 
know.  Young  persons  who  have  religious  pareni 
are  closely  observed,  and  the  supposition  that  thei 
advantages  are  peculiar,  leads  others  to  expect 
corresponding  circumspection  in  all  their  deport 
ment.  When  they  live  up  to  the  privileges  the 
partake  of,  they  will  be  a  blessing  to  others, 
reap  the  reward  of  well  doing  themselves.  Thoma 
Fothergill,  son  of  that  eminent  minister,  John  Fc 
thergill,  "  died  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  hi 
age ;  of  whom  his  father  has  been  frequently  hear 
to  say,  that  he  never  once  displeased  him.  An 
thus,  as  he  had  feared  God,  and  honoured  his  pa 
rents  from  his  youth  upwards,  so  he  felt  the  ap 
proaeh  of  death  without  terror,  and  departed  i 
innocency  and  peace.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  s 
manifest  was  the  religious  awe  and  godly  fear  tha 
was  upon  him,  both  in  meetings,  and  in  his  genera 
conversation,  as  often  to  impress  others  with  a  se 
of  it,  and  to  excite  some  who  were  less  regardfu 
of  their  duty,  to  more  diligence." 


No  man  can  tell  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  b; 
turning  to  his  ledger.  It  is  the  heart  that  make 
a  man  rich.  He  is  rich  or  poor  according  to  wha 
he  is,  not  according  to  what  he  has. 
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Civilization  in  its  true  meaning,  is  the  result  o 
principles  belonging  to  and  developed  by  the  chris 
tian  religion.  It  is  this,  that  properly  defines  am 
regulates  the  relations  between  man  and  his  fellow 
secures  the  enjoyment  of  social  and  political  rights 
while  it  calls  forth,  cherishes  and  enforces  thos( 
self-sacrifices  and  benevolent  impulses  which  an 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  every  community! 
This  must  be  admitted,  if  we  believe  that  the  teach 
ings  of  the  Son  and  sent  of  the  Father  are  trud 
and  will  guide  into  all  truth  ;  for  all  his  revel 
tions  have  for  their  end  the  securing  of  man's  hap; 
piness,  by  informing  him  of  his  varied  duties  tr 
his  Creator  and  his  brother  man;  the  penalty  hi 
must  incur  by  neglecting  or  disregarding  them 
and  by  putting  him  in  the  way  to  obtain  strengtl 
to  perform  them.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  th( 
principles  of  Christianity  have  been  understood  anc 
carried  out  by  nations  and  peoples,  civilization  ha, 
advanced  towards  perfection.  The  records  of  his 
tory  show  how  far  those  nations  which  have  no 
been  favoured  with  an  outward  knowledge  of  thi 
only  true  religion,  have  fallen  short  of  the  correci 
standard  of  civilization;  and  how  slowly  thosi 
that  have  been  blessed  with  that  knowledge,  hav( 
learned  the  import  of  its  teachings,  and  profited  b; 
carrying  them  into  effect. 

In  the  Jewish  polity,  instituted  as  it  was  ii 
divine  wisdom,  the  two  first  commandments,  oi 
which  our  Saviour  declared,  hung  all  the  law  an( 
the  prophets,  comprehend  those  principles  of  mu 
tual  relation  between  man  and  man,  and  man  am 
his  Creator,  which  give  vitality  to  individual  hap 
piness,  and  would,  if  carried  out,  develope  a  per 
feet  social  and  political  system.  But  such  was  tb 
darkness  of  that  people,  highly  favoured  as  the; 
were,  and  the  hardness  of  their  heart,  that  the; 
could  not  comprehend,  and  would  not  apply  th 
truths  taught  them,  which  were  intended  not  on! 
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to  preserve  among  tbem  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  lead  them  individually  to  live  correctly; 
but  also  to  preserve  a  comparatively  tree  torm  of 
government,  and  promote  the  interchange  of  those 
helps  and  kindnesses  which  constitute  the  charm  of 
society,  and  give  value  to  domestic  and  social  in- 
tercourse. In  their  blindness  they  desired  a  king, 
and,  in  wrath  their  request  was  complied  with; 
the  change  of  government,  while  it  created  a  pri- 
vileged class,  tending  to  degrade  and  burden  the 
oeople  at  large,  and  consequently  to  retard  civiliza- 
iion. 

Greece  and  Rome,  eminent  as  they  were  for  suc- 
iess  in  arms,  and  the  triumphs  of  art ;   and   far 

15  they  carried  in  their  polity  those  principles  of 
ruth  and  right  which  they  had  received,  either  in- 
lireotly  by  tradition,  or  deduced  from  the  teach- 
ngs  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  themselves,  yet  fell 
ar  short  of  the  correct  standard  of  civilization. 
Chey  groped  in  darkness,  not  comprehending  or 
ibeying  the  little  light  received  ;  and  their  bloody 
aws,  the  open  unfathomed  depravity  of  all  classes, 
he  cruel  tyranny,  the  slavery  and  dark  ignorance 
if  the  multitude,  show  how  much  they  lacked  of 
leing  a  civilized  or  enlightened  people. 

It  is  then  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
he  immense  benefit  resulting  from  bringing  a  peo- 
le  to  accept  the  christian  religion,  as  recorded  in 
he  Holy  Scriptures,  as  their  adopted  faith.  We 
lean  the  value  of  a  national  recognition  of  ehris- 
ianity ;  involving  as  it  does,  the  admittance  of 
ruths  which  must  sooner  or  later,  under  the  pro- 
idence  of  the  Almighty,  bring  men  to  comprehend 
leir  rights  and  their  duties ;  initiating  or  abetting 

16  onward  march  of  moral,  social,  and  political 
nprovement,  which  will  finally  result  in  that  per- 
ict  civilization,  wherein  all  men  will  acknowledge 
Ihrist  as  their  master,  and  regard  and  treat  each 
ther  as  brethren.  For,  however  the  truths  of  the 
ospel  may  be  perverted  or  obscured  for  a  time  by 
36  ignorance  or  determined  wickedness  of  men, 
nd  the  cunning  subtlety  of  Satan,  the  good  Spirit 
f  the  Author  of  Christianity,  operating  either  im- 
lediately  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  or  by  iustru- 
lents  of  his  own  preparing,  will  finally  triumph ; 
ght  will  spring  out  of  obscurity,  and  the  end  of 
is  coming,  which  was  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
evil,  and  remove  everything  that  prevents  man 
•om  enjoying  true  happiness,  will  undoubtedly  be 
ttained. 

We  have  said  nothing  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
ress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  accumula- 
on  of  other  kinds  of  beneficial  knowledge,  which 
3Company  civilization ;  but  we  think  it  clearly 
emonstrable  that  these,  as  well  as  the  efficient, 
npartial  application  of  the  correct  principles  of 
icial  intercourse,  and  political  government,  keep 
ace  with  the  spread  and  influence  of  the  christian 
iligiou. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections,  by  ob- 
irving  in  some  accounts  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
16  changes  that  have  been  going  on  for  years, 
ad  arc  still  taking  place  in  the  policy  of  the 
urkish  government,  and  which  have  been  tending 
I  the  toleration,  and  will  probably  end  in  the  su- 
rcmacy  of  the  christian  religion  within  its  limits. 

Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  many  mil- 
ans  of  those  subject  to  the  Sultan,  perhaps  more 
lan  one  half  of  those  acknowledging  him  as  their 
ivereign,  are  nominal  christians.  The  form  of 
ith  they  profess,  is  far  from  being  that  pure  and 
)iritual  religion,  which  we  believe  in  ;  but  impcr- 
ct  as  it  may  be,  they  acknowledge  the  authen- 
;ity  and  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
id  have  zealously  adhered  to  what  they  have  re- 
ived as  the  gospel,  through  very  many  years  of 
intumcly,   oppression    and    persecution,   showing 


unmistakcably  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth.  It  has  operated 
with  them,  as  Christianity  ever  does,  even  where 
its  truths  are  much  buried  under  the  ceremonies  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  to  ameliorate  the  man 
ners,  improve  the  social  condition,  and  t^timulate 
the  mental  energies  ;  and  hence  jealousy  and  fear 
have  added  to  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Turks  for 
their  christian  countrymen  whom  they  cannot  but 
recognize  as  in  many  respects  their  superiors.  The 
laws  of  the  country  were  framed  to  keep  the 
"christian  dogs"  in  the  most  servile  subjection  to 
their  Mohammedan  masters,  and  death  was  the 
penalty  prescribed  and  enforced  for  a  Musselman 
becoming  a  christian.  During  a  long  succession  of 
Sultans,  the  Janissaries,  a  trained  band  of  armed 
fanatics,  pledged  to  the  defence  of  their  empire  and 
religion,  were  employed,  when  not  engaged  in  war, 
to  harass  and  plunder  the  poor  christians.  Copt, 
Armenian  or  Greek,  it  mattered  not  to  them ;  they 
cherished  an  inveterate  hostility  to  all  not  believing 
in  their  Prophet,  and  were  ever  ready  to  destroy 
or  oppress  them.  But  when  they  became  conscious 
that  in  the  gradual  progress  of  knowledge  and 
truth  the  Sultan  was  contemplating  some  reform 
in  his  government,  some  changes  in  their  organiza- 
tion and  their  tyrannical  impositions,  and  might 
probably  relax  somewhat  in  severity  towards  his 
christian  subjects,  they  thought  it  was  time  to  in 
terfere,  and  that  they  were  powerful  enough  to 
dictate  to  Mahmoud  what  should  be  his  course, 
and  accordingly  they  gave  him  to  understand  that 
he  must  give  no  place  to  any  of  the  improvements 
accompanying  European  civilization.  The  haughty 
tyrant  concealed  his  anger  at  their  insolence,  and 
his  purposed  mode  of  freeing  himself  from  the  in- 
fluence they  attempted  to  exercise  over  him,  until 
his  plans  were  matured  ;  but  when  all  things  were 
prepared,  he  appointed  the  whole  order  of  Janis- 
saries to  _death,  and  they  perished  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands under  the  seimetars  of  his  other  troops,  or 
the  bowstring  of  the  executioner.  This  occurre 
in  1827,  and  from  that  time  reform  has  been  going 
on  more  or  less  rapidly  within  the  Turkish  govern 
ment. 

We  cannot,  in  an  article  like  this,  attempt  to 
narrate  the  difi'crent  steps  by  which  the  christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  have  been  accorded  one  pri- 
vilege after  another,  and  their  political  position  ap- 
proximated to  their  Musselman  countrymen.  In 
1846,  under  the  efficient  representation  and  action 
of  the  British  minister  at  Constantinople,  the  Divan 
consented  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Protest- 
ant, as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Romish  faiths,  as 
one  of  the  religions  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  now 
little  more  than  a  year  since  the  famous  Hatti- 
Sherif  was  put  forth,  by  which  the  Sultan  bound 
himself  to  know,  henceforth,  no  difierence  between 
his  Mohammedan  and  his  Christian  subjects,  but  to 
treat  all  equally  in  civil  matters,  and  to  throw  all 
posts  of  profit  and  honour  open  for  attainment  by 
either. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  in  a  country  where 
so  large  a  body  of  the  people  are  steeped  in  igno- 
rance and  fanaticism,  accustomed  to  con.sider  them- 
selves the  favourites  of  heaven,  and  to  consider 
christians  as  degraded  and  polluted,  and  to  see 
them  kept  in  the  most  servile  subjection,  these 
changes  should  excite  dissatisfaction  and  deter- 
mined oppcsition.  This  has  been  the  case  in  seve- 
ral instances,  and  is  aggravated  by  an  impression 
that  has  very  generally  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of 
the  Turks,  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  they  mu.st 
succumb  to  the  christians,  and  that  ere  long  the 
crescent  must  strike  to  the  cross,  and  Christianity 
become  the  national  religion.  Information  of  popu- 
lar outbreaks  and  murderous  insurrections  against 


the  christians  in  difl'erent  places  has  already  reach- 
ed this  country,  the  last  of  which  was  at  Jeddah, 
where  about  twenty  fell  beneath  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks. 

The  Turkish  government  has  not  yet  attempted 
to  enforce  its  own  enactments  in  favour  of  the 
Christians,  though  more  than  one  case  has  occur- 
red of  a  Turk  renouncing  his  faith  in  Islamism, 
and  professing  the  christian  religion ;  but  they 
have  been  obliged,  or  at  least  thought  it  safest,  to 
go  into  exile.  But  time,  and  the  continued  expos- 
tulation and  armed  interference  of  European  go- 
vernments, together  with  the  energy  and  deter- 
mination of  the  races  who  profess  Christianity  and 
are  but  nominally  subject  to  the  Sultan,  must  fin- 
ally triumph  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  the  whole  power  of  the 
government  will  be  in  christian  hands. 

When  that  time  shall  arrive,  and  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the 
nation  as  the  truth,  it  will  give  an  impetus  to  civili- 
zation which  could  never  be  felt  under  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Koran,  and  which  will  open  new  and 
far  brighter  prospects  for  the  land  once  given  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed. 


SUIIJIARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE.— Liverpool  dates  to  the  7th  inst.have  been 
received.  The  success  in  laying  the  cable  for  the  At- 
lantic Telegraph  had  been  received  at  Loudon,  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  the  declaration  that  "  the  electric 
union  of  England  and  America  will  lead  to  the  unity  of 
all  nations." 

The  latest  advices  from  India  state  that  the  rebellion 
in  Central  India  had  been  efTcctually  crushed.  A  battle 
had  been  fought  near  Lucknow,  in  vhich  the  English 
captured  many  guns.  In  the  recapture  of  Gwalicr,  the 
English  obtained  a  large  amount  of  treasure  beside  many 
of  the  cannon,  elephants,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  rebels. 
The  Governor-General  had  offered  an  amnesty  to  all 
but  those  who  l^ad  been  concerned  in  murdering  British 
subjects. 

Large  embarkations  of  troops  from  England  to  India 
continued.  lu  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Stanley 
stated  that  the  whole  number  of  forces  in  India  and  en 
route,  deducting  for  casualties,  was  86,000  men.  In- 
structions had  been  sent  out  not  to  interfere  with  the 
religion  of  the  natives. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  Ilonse  of  Lords,  that  the  ar- 
ningement  was  not  completed  for  the  telegraph  to  India, 
but  the  government  had  determined  to  select  the  Red 
Sea  route,  and  that  the  communication  would  be  com- 
pleted early  next  year,  as  far  as  Broussa. 

The  sales  of  cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the  week,  were 
70,000  bales.  The  prices  of  the  lower  grades  had  im- 
proved from  Id.  to  ](/. 

The  London  mon.  x  mnl.ri  ,  .>;,tinued  easy.  It  is 
stated  that  the  cell!  I        ;   i  M.lulier  of  France  is 

to  wind  up  its  afiai:^       t  \    |  nlion  is   said  to  be 

devising  nieasurcs  tu    m'  l  :i  in  ^Lir.un  of  emigration  in 
France  and  Germany,  fruiu  America  to  Algeria. 

The  Porte  has  remonstrated  with  the  new  British  mi- 
nister against  the  continued  occupation  of  Perim  by  the 
Englisli.  Two  hundred  persons  implicated  in  the  Jeddah 
massacre,  have  been  arrested. 

MEXICO. — The  condition  of  affairs  does  not  seem  to 
improve.  Gen.  Baez  is  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  greatly  dis- 
turbed and  unsettled  condition.  When  the  Liberal  parly 
took  San  Luis  Potosi,  Col.  Zuazua  issued  a  decree 
banishing  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  and  thirty  priests. 
The  complaint  against  them  was,  that  they,  during  the 
action  of  San  Luis,  were  very  active  in  encouraging  the 
reactiouLit  forces  in  the  city  to  resist  the  entrance  of 
Zuazua's  troops ;  taking  the  field  in  person,  and  distri- 
buting "sanctified"  medals  to  the  soldiers— thus  pre- 
tending to  bless  their  blows,  and  in  case  they  fell,  giving 
them  a  passport  to  heaven. 

UNITED  STATES.— California.— The  steamship  Star 
ofthe  West  arrived  at  New  York,  Eighth  month  121h, 
with  the  California  mails  of  the  20th  ult.,  and  Sl,!>27,- 
000  in  treasure.  The  advices  from  Frazcr's  river  are 
contradictory,  and  the  excitement  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided. Other  gold  discoveries  are  reported  further  north 
Nearly  40  vessels  had  left  San  Francisco  during  the  fort- 
night for  the  new  gold  diggings.  The  Cortes  from  Vic- 
toria arrived  at  San  Francisco,  with  350  passengers    rom 
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Frazer'a  river.  They  report  that  the  miners  are  taking 
out  little  or  no  gold,  and  that  many  are  actually  in  a 
state  of  starvation.  On  the  10th  of  Sixth  month,  a  con- 
ference took  place  between  Gov.  Douglass  and  others  on 
the  pan  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  Speaker 
Helneckeu  with  others  on  the  part  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Vancouver.  It  appears  that  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  possess  the  exclusive  right  of  navigation 
and  trade.  The  Governor  stated  it  was  out  of  his  pow- 
er to  abrogate  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  except  by  their  permission  no  goods  could  be 
transported  to  the  miners  at  Frazer's  river.  It  was  urged 
by  the  Speaker,  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  not 
the  means  of  supplying  the  large  number  of  people  at 
the  mines,  and  that  it  appeared  probable  that  starvation 
or  calamities  equally  serious  would  ensue.  The  Go- 
vernor replied  that  the  matter  had  given  rise  to  serious 
attention.  Permission  had  been  granted  to  two  Ameri- 
can steamers  to  carry  passengers  and  provisions  under 
certain  restrictions.  As  touching  the  future  government 
of  Frazer's  river,  it  was  stated  that  this  was  under  nego- 
tiation. The  Speaker  inquired  whether  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  having  the  exclusive  right  to  trade,  could 
transfer  any  part  of  their  privilege  to  others,  that  is  to 
say,  whether  they  could  grant  sutferances  to  any  other 
parties  to  trade.  It  was  suggested  in  reply,  that  in  issu- 
ing sufferances,  the  Company  did  not  transfer  their 
rights,  it  was  added  that  the  Executive  would  promote 
by  every  legitimate  means  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  colony. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph. — After  a  week  of  anxious  sus- 
pense, the  arrangements  for  working  the  line,  were  fin- 
ally completed  on  the  16th  inst.,  and  the  following  mes- 
sages were  transmitted  from  London  :^ 

London,  Aug.  16. — To  the  Directors  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company. — Europe  and  America  are  united  b}- 
telegraph.  "Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest.  On  earth 
peace,  and  good-will  towards  men." 

Signed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company  of  Great  Britain. 

The  message  from  Queeu  Victoria  to  the  President  is 
as  follows : 
To  the  Hon.,  the  President  of  the  United  States:— 

"  Her  Majesty  desires  to  congratulate  the  President 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  great  international 
work,  in  which  the  Queen  has  taken  the  deepest  inte- 
rest. 

"The  Queen  is  convinced  that  the  President  will  join 
with  her  in  fervently  hoping  that  the  electric  cable 
which  now  connects  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States, 
will  prove  an  additional  link  between  the  nations  whose 
friendship  is  founded  upou  their  common  interest  and 
reciprocal  esteem. 

"The  Queen  has  much  pleasure  in  thus  communicat- 
ing with  the  President,  and  renewing  to  him  her  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States." 

To  which  the  President  returned  the  following  an- 
swer: 

"  Washington,  Aug.  16.— The  President  of  the  United 
States  cordially  reciprocates  the  congratulations  of  her 
Majesty,  the  Queen,  on  the  success  of  the  great  interna- 
tional enterprise,  accomplished  by  the  science,  skill  and 
indomitable  energy  of  two  countries. 

"  It  is  a  triumph  more  glorious,  because  more  useful, 
than  was  ever  won  by  the  conqueror  on  the  field  of 
battle.  May  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  under 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  prove  to  be  a  bond  of  perpetual 
peace  and  friendship  between  the  kindred  nations,  and 
an  instrument  destined  by  Divine  Providence  to  diifuse 
religion,  civilization,  liberty  and  law  throughout  the 
world. 

"  In  this  view,  will  not  all  the  nations  of  Christendom 
spontaneously  unite  in  the  declaration  that  it  sha,ll  be 
forever  neutral,  and  that  its  communications  shall  be 
held  sacred  in  passing  to  the  places  of  their  destination 
in  the  midst  of  hostilities." 

A  despatch  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Newfound- 
land Telegraph  Line  on  the  16th  inst.,  states  that  the 
line  was  in  good  working  order  from  New  York  to  Lon- 
don. 

Telegraph  with  Cuba. — It  is  stated  that  the  company 
which  was  formed  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  establish 
ing  telegraphic  communication  between  the  Island  of 
Cuba  and  the  United  States,  have  completed  their  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  and  are  resolved  to  commence 
the  work  immediately. 

Kansas. — Despatches  from  Leavenworth  state  large 
majorities  against  the  Lecompton  Constitution. 

Minnesota. — It  is  said  that  money  i-:  so  scarce  in  Min 
nesota,  that  large  property  holders  are  compelled  to  sell 
real  estate  at  half  its  cost  a  year  or  two  since,  to  obtain 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Provisions,  however,  ar( 
cheap.     The  terrible  spccnlative  mania  produced  an  in 


tion. 


almost    unprecedented,   and    considerable   time 
lapse  before  the  people  can  recover  from  the  reac- 


Chicago. — A  person  writing  from  Chicago,  states,  that 
the  holders  of  real  estate  are  mortgaged  for  five  times 
what  they  can  pay  ;  it  is  alleged  that  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  the  taxable  property  of  Chicago  last  spring,  was 
$36,000,000,  while  the  amount  recorded  upon  bond  and 
mortgage  which  it  was  pledged  to  secure  was  over  one 
hundred  and  nine  millions  of  dollars. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  695 ;  in  Brooklyn, 
158  ;  total,  853.  Of  these,  601  were  children  under  ten 
years  of  age. 

Fhiladelphia.—iioxUWty  last  week,  326;  of  which  222 
were  children. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Russian  mission,  now  at  Pekin, 
has,  in  a  recent  report,  made  known  the  result  of  the 
late  census  taken  by  order  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  The 
present  population  is  said,  by  this  document,  to  amouut 
to  415,000,000— that  of  Pekin  being  1,648,814.  Pekin 
0  a  recent  period,  set  down  by  geographers  as 
populous  city  in  the  world,  but  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  but  two-thirds  as  large  as  London. 

It  is  said  that  the  seventy-four  gun  steamer  "Turk" 

IS  successfully  raised  from  the  bed  of  the  harbour  at 
Sebastopol,  by  the  American  Submarine  Company,  in 
Sixth  month  last.  Her  machinery  is  almost  in  per- 
fect condition  ;  she  will  probably  be  purchased  by  the 
Russian  government. 

The  ice  shipped  from  Boston,  during  the  past  six 
months,  to  foreign  ports,  was  61,520  tons.  Besides  this, 
about  10,000  tons  have  been  shipped  to  Southern  ports, 
principally  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

A  letter  from  Cincinnati  says :  The  grape  crop  in  this 
valley  is  likely  to  be  an  almost  total  failure  ;  many  vine- 
ards  will  yield  nothing,  the  best  not  over  half  a  crop. 
Vine  dressers  are  becoming  discouraged,  and  should  the 
crop  fail  another  year,  a  great  portion  of  the  vineyards 
'11  be  abandoned  as  unworthy  of  culture. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Jesse  Roberts,  0.,  $4,  vols.  30  and  31  ; 
from  Cyrus  Jacobs,  Pa.,  %2,  vol.  31  ;  from  J.  A.  Potter, 
N.  Y.,  for  T.  Bowerman,  $2,  vol.  30,  for  Wm.  Mekeel  and 
Aaron  Mekeel.  $2  each,  vol.  31  ;  from  John  Macy,  N.  C, 
per  J.  Russel,  %i,  vols.  29  and  30. 

CIRCULAR. 
Friends  of  Gertnantown  Preparative  Meetin;?  having 
recently  completed  a  school-house  and  dwelling,  in  a 
pleasant  and  healthful  situation,  adjoining  and  communi- 
ng with  the  meeting-house  premises  ou  Germantown 
nue,  propose  to  open  a  school  on   the  1st  of  Ninth 
mouth  next,  under  the  care  of  Sarah  H.  Albertsoh,  for 
the  tuition  of  Friends'  children,  and  others  who  conform 
to  the  regulations  of  the  school. 

The  course  of  study  will  embrace  the  usual  branches 
of  a  good  English  education. 

TERMS    FOR    TUITION. 

From  $8  to  $20  per  session  of  five  months,  according 
to  the  ages  of  the  pupils  and  the  branches  taught. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Sarah  H.  Albertson,  or 
to  any  of  the  School  Committee,  viz: 

Alfred  Cope,  Lloyd  Mifflin, 

Samuel  B.  Morris,  Jcuin  S.  Haines, 

Jonathan  Robeson, 
George  Jones, 


Eighth  month, 


Samuel  Morris. 


N.  B. — A  limited  number  of  scholars  can  be  accom- 
modated with  board  in  the  dwelling  on  the  premises, 
under  the  supervision  of  Amy  Albertson. 

Access  may  also  be  had  by  the  scholars  to  a  valuable 
library,  belonging  to  the  Preparative  Meeting. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  101 
N.  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis,  No.  229  S.  Eighth  street, 
and  No.  724  Market  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  426  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  26  S.  Third  street;  John  C.  Allen, 
No.  335  S.  Fifth  street,  and  No.  321  N.  Front  street; 
Horatio  C.Wood,  No.  612  Race  street,  and  No.  ll'Z  Chest- 
nut street;  Townsend  Sharpless,  No.  26  West  Penn 
Square,  and  N.  W.  corner  of  Eighth  and  Chestnut  streets  ; 
John  M.  Whitall,  No.  1317  Filbert  street,  and  No.  410 
Race  street ;  Wistar  Morris,  No.  209  S.  Third  street. 

Visiting  Managers  from  Eighth  mo.  tith  to  Ninth  mo. 
13(A.— William  Hilles,  Frankford  ;  Jeremiah  Hacker,  No. 
316  S.  Fourth  street;  John  Carter,  No.  329  S.  Twelfth 
street. 

Physician  and  Superintendent. — Dr.  J.  H.  Worthington. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Summer  vacation  will  terminate,  and  these  serai 
naries  be  re-opened  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st  of  Nint  ; 
month.  The  Boys'  school  is  situated  on  Cherry  stree' 
near  Ninth  ;  the  Girls  on  Seventh,  between  Cherry  an^ 
Race  streets. 

The  studies  pursued  at  the  Boys'  school  are,  Reading 
Writing  under  a  teacher  specially  employed  for  the  pur 
pose.  Spelling,  Defining,  and  derivations  from  Latin 
Greek  roots.  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  Surveying,  Astronomy,  and  th 
higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  History,  Menta 
Philosophy,Chemistry,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  English  Compositioc 
&c. 

Nearly  all  the  foregoing  branches,  with  the  additioi 
of  the  French  Language  and  Botany,  are  taught  in  thi 
Girls'  school. 

During  the  Winter  season,  lectures  are  delivered  a 
the  Boys'  school  on  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  &c. 
in  the  advantages  of  which  the  higher  classes  of  th' 
Girls'  school  also  participate. 

The  attention  of  Friends  who  desire  that  their  child 
ren  should  receive  a  guarded  education  in  accordanc 
with  the  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  is  respect 
fully  invited  to  these  schools.  It  is  desirable  that  pupil 
should  be  entered  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  schools 
in  order  that  the  requisite  classification  may  take  place 


EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 

PERSONS. 
A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  foi 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistants  for  thi 
Women's  School. 

The  schools  will  be  opened  early  in  the  Tenth  month 
they  are  held  five  evenings  in  the  week,  during  fivi 
months.     Apply  to 

John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front, 

or  335  S.  Fifth  street, 
Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  No.  118  Chestnut, 

or  127  N.  Ninth  street,  oi 
Samuel  Allen,  No.  252  S.  Front  street. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Read 

ing  School.     Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  thi 

under-named  friends,  viz.: 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14th.,  1858. 


Died,  on  the  Uth  of  Third  month  last,  Elizabeth 
wife  of  Joseph  Tripp,  aged  nearly  71  years  ;  a  member 
of  Hector  Monthly  Meeting,  State  of  New  Y'ork.  The 
stroke  was  severe  aud  sudden,  and  she  survived  it  but 
four  days.  Within  some  years  past,  she  had  several 
attacks  of  the  same  disease,  by  which  her  health  was 
considerably  impaired,  and  her  mind  somewhat  affected 
so  that  she  was  sometimes  much  disquieted  from  ner- 
vous irritation,  but  the  last  year  or  two  of  her  life  she 
became  in  a  good  degree  settled,  and  appeared  innocent 
and  lamb-like,  affording  her  friends  a  comfortable  hope 
that  she  has  exchanged  a  world  of  trouble  for  one  ol 
peace  and  happiness. 

,  on  the  26th  of  Seventh  month,  1858,  George  M 

Paul,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Wood- 
bury Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  New  Jersey. 

,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  his  mother-in- 
law  Sarah  Webster,  widow  of  Samuel  Webster,  in  th( 
8Ist  year  of  her  age;  an  elder  of  the  same  Monthly 
Meeting.  Our  beloved  Friend  was  an  example  of  mo- 
deration, and  circumspect  deportment,  from  early  life 
In  an  opportunity  with  some  of  her  friends,  who  visited 
her  during  the  painful  illness  which  terminated  in  death 
she  expressed  the  warm  attachment  she  had  always  re- 
tained for  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religion! 
Society;  saying,  that  she  had  done  but  little  for  th( 
precious  cause,  and  believed  it  had  not  been  througl 
wilful  disobedience,  but  through  difSdence;  adding,  " 
hope  I  am  not  deceived;  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any 
thing  to  detain  me  here."  The  peaceful  serenity  of  he 
mind  throughout  her  bodily  sufferings,  gave  evidence  t< 
those  about  her,  that  "her  heart  was  fixed,  trusting  ii 
the  Lord."  (112th  Psalm,  7th  verse.) 
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(Continued  from  page  SOi.) 

_  It  is  impossible  God  should  commit  any  act  of 
in,  because  it  is  against  his  nature,  and  conse^ 
uently  impossible  he  should  will  it.  Sin  is  the 
■ansgression  of  his  will,  and  if  he  could  neithi 
'ill  nor  act  it,  he  cannot  be  any  way  the  author  of 
:.  Barely  suffering  it  to  arise,  is  not  causing  it  to 
3.  All  that  can  be  allowed  is,  that  by  forming 
;asonable  creatures,  and  constituting  them  in  a 
ate  of  rational  freedom,  he  afforded  them  the 
pportunity  of  making  their  duty  their  choice  ;  but 
ever  willed  them  to  abuse  it,  by  lapsing  from  the 
race  he  favoured  them  with  for  their  preservation, 
ding  their  wills  from  his  will,  and  counteract- 
ig  his  salutary  laws,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
eing,  and  on  whom  they  must  absolutely  depend 
)_r  all  the  good  they  ever  could  enjoy.  And  not- 
■ithstanding  he  foresaw  they  might  be  prevailed 
a  to  make  a  wrong  use  of  their  liberty,  he  eer- 
linly  intended  to  favour  them  with  means  amply 
ifficient  for  their  recovery  and  restoration.  Tho  ' 
3  forbore  forcibly  to  hinder  them  from  falling  into 
iquity,  he  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent 
in  rational  creatures.  He  forewarned  them 
feainst  it,  showing  them  the  dreadful  oonsequenc_ 
it,  and  unquestionably  armed  them  with  power, 
jf  his  spirit,  to  withstand  all  temptation  to  it,  had 
ey  kept  under  it.  He  never  could  so  permit,  as 
license  their  departure  from  their  reasonable 
ity,  and  true  interest.  By  the  power  and  good- 
jss  dispensed  to  man,  be  might  have  stood  with- 
it  sin ;  and  now  that  he  has  fallen  into  it,  by  a 
newal  of  the  same  power  and  goodness  still  af- 
rded  him,  he  may  be  recovered  from  it,  and 
•ought  to  felicity.  His  Redeemer  both  offers  and 
i  him  ;  yet  he  backslides,  and  refuses  to  abide 
ider  the  guidance  of  his  great  benefactor.  Man's 
istruction,  therefore,  is  of  himself,  and  in  the  Lord 
one  is  his  help.  (Hos.  xiii.  9.) 
We  are  told,  tlie  icill  is  always  determined  hij 
■  slro/igest  motive.  Has  the  will  no  liberty  then, 
any  time  ?  Is  it  always  so  forcibly  determined, 
all  its  motions,  by  circumstances  and  motives 
■ccepsively  arising  upon  it,  from  the  original  con- 
itution  of  things,  that  every  man  is  necessarily 
)liged  to  think,  speak,  and  act  just  as  he  doth  ? 
is  answered,  in  temporal  matters  the  mind 
liberty  of  choice.  Why  not  in  spirituals  as 
ell  as  temporals?     Haw  are  the  motives  and  cir- 


cumstances which  determine  the  will  in  temporal 
concerns,  more  in  its  power  than  those  that  deter 
mine  it  iu  spiritual  ones ;  and  how  do  we  know  it 
to  be  so  ■;  Was  this  really  the  case,  our  inevita- 
ble acts  would  certainly  render  us  no  proper  sub- 
jects of  reward  and  punishment ;  of  come  ye  bless- 
ed, or  go  ye  cursed.  We  must  be  equally  unen- 
titled to  approbation  and  censure. 

_  Those  who  allege,  that  motives  arise  from  the 
circumstances  we  are  placed  in,  and  the  occur- 
rences we  meet  with,  which  necessarily  oblige  us  to 
think,  speak,  and  act  as  they  impress  our°minds, 
do  not  appear  sufficiently  to  consider,  that  there  is 
a  supreme  all-powerful  Controller  of  circumstances 
and  events,  who  can,  and  unquestionably  doth,  in 
due  season,  by  his  potential  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  man,  counterbalance  every  other  influence. 
Can  we  think  that  he  placeth  good  and  evil,  life 
and  death  before  men,  as  the  sacred  records  testify, 
and  calleth  them  repeatedly  to  choose  life  and 
good,  and  yet  that  he  doth  not  enable  them  so  to 
do?  Every  Divine  precept,  every  exhortation, every 
command,  every  commination,  implies  a  liberty  af- 
forded to  the  subject,  to  comply  or  refuse ;  to  obey 
or  disobey. 

In  the  supposition  before  us,  the  will  of  man  is 
effectually  deprived  of  all  freedom  in  his  main  con- 
cern. For  it  is  the  same  thing  to  the  suflerer, 
whether  the  superior  power  subject  him  under  this 
irresistible  fatality,  by  an  immediate  and  unaltera 
ble  decree,  or  by  the  means  of  motives  and  induce 
ments,  so  powerfully  suited  to  his  natural  inclina 
tions  and  passions,  that  he  must  necessarily  be 
carried  away  with  them.  The  man  is  equally  in 
bondage  either  way.  To  tell  him  that  his  will  i 
free,  because  he  doth  as  he  pleases  when  he  acts 
agreeably  to  those  motives,  and  the  dispositions 
they  necessarily  excite,  or  enlarge,  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  unavoidable  by  him,  and 
irresistibly  influential  to  his  corrupt  inclinations, 
that  they  are  rendered  eagerly  concurrent  with 
them  ;  to  argue  in  this  case,  that  because.the  party 
pursues  the  gratification  of  his  present  desires,  he 
acts  upon  a  principle  of  freedom,  is  to  assert  an 
evident  falsehood.  For,  the  man  is  first  deceived, 
overpowered,  and  so  unwittingly  captivated,  that 
he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  evil  he  is  ensnared  into; 
and  though  he  wills  it,  it  is  because  his  will  is  not 
at  liberty,  but  previously  deceived  and  captivated, 
though  he  sees  not  how  ;  and  instead  of  being  a 
moral  agent,  is  merely  the  instrument  of  an  unseen 
superior  power,  who  artfully  obliges  him  to  an  evil 
course,  and  to  the  infelicity  consequent  upon  it. 

The  nature  of  liberty  supposes  no  absolute  ne- 
cessity, but  such  a  freedom  as  may  admit  of  choice, 
without  a  predetermining  power  obliging  one  way 
only.  It  is  true,  the  powers  of  men,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  other  creatures,  are  necessarily  limited 
to  their  proper  sphere.  No  creature  can  exceed 
the  bounds  of  its  proper  element,  yet  it  can  act 
with  freedom  therein,  as  a  bird  in  the  air,  or  a  fish 

the  water;  so  man,  though  unable  to  stretch 
beyond  the  compass  of  humanity,  is  enabled  to  act 
at  liberty  within  it;  and  I  conceive,  a  wise  and 
good  being,  though  omnipotent,  would  not  put  any 
restraint  or  force  upon  him  there,  but  for  his  o-ood. 
It  is  barbarous  to  suppose,  he  would  restrain  hiiu 


from  good  in  order  to  his  hurt.  "  Far  be  it  from 
God  that  he  should  do  wickedness;  and  from  the 
Almighty  that  he  should  commit  iniquity.  For 
the  work  of  a  man  shall  he  render  unto  him,  and 
cause  every  man  to  find  according  to  his  ways. 
For  he  will  not  lay  upon  man  more  than  right ; 
that  he  should  enter  into  judgment  with  God." 
(Jobxsxiv.  10,  11,  23.) 

I  cannot  perceive  any  ground  for  a  destructive 
partiality  in  Almighty  wisdom,  and  perfect  equity. 
Can  he  who  prefers  mercy  to  sacrifice,  exalt  cruelty 
above  mercy  ?  To  suppose,  that  the  Supreme  ex- 
cellence should  create  all  the  millions  of  mankind 
of  one  nature,  and  for  eternal  duration,  and  that 
he  should  cither  immediately  or  remotely,  necessi- 
tate a  minority  of  them  to  everlasting  happiness, 
and  at  the  same  time  determine  to  give  the  major 
part  no  other  opportunity  but  to  be  inevitably  and 
ternally  miserable;  is  to  suppose,  that  there  is 
more  cruelty  than  goodness,  more  rigour  than  wis- 
dom, and  more  inequality  than  mercy  in  the  Divine 
nature.  I  therefore  must  conclude,  that  the  sup- 
position is  irrational,  unjust,  and  grossly  injurious 
to  the  Divine  character. 

Is  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  who  is  supposed 
to  act  in  this  contrary  manner,  towards  his  crea- 
tures in  the  same  state  and  nature,  doth  it  from 
one  and  the  same  nature  iu  himself;  or  that  he  is 
differently  determined  towards  them,  from  two  dif- 
ferent natures  of  contrary  dispositions  in  himself? 
I  am  utterly  unable  to  conceive,  how  opposite  wills 
can  subsist  in  the  same  nature,  and  how  two  con- 
trary natures  can  exist  in  a  being  of  perfect  and 
immutable  simplicity  and  purity ;  or  that  such  con- 
trary procedures  concerning  his  rational  creatures, 
can  arise  from  unity,  equity  and  goodness,  in  the 
utmost  perfection  ?  But  no  difficulty  attends  the 
supposition,  that  the  same  nature  should  operate  to 
different  effects,  upon  subjects  in  diflerent  condi- 
tions. It  is  evident  to  every  man's  observation, 
that  the  most  glorious  inanimate  object  of  creation, 
the  sun,  by  its  beams  will  soften  pitch  and  harden 
clay;  but  these  contrary  effects  arise  not  from  dif- 
ferent natures  iu  its  own  rays,  but  are  diflerent 
effects  of  the  same  beams,  occasioned  by  the  con- 
trary dispositions  of  the  pitch  and  clay  to  receive 
them.  So,  I  apprehend,  the  Holy  Spirit  operates 
differently  on  different  persons,  by  reason  of  their 
different  states  and  dispositions  to  receive  its  in- 
fluences. 

It  is  not  a  little  affecting,  to  behold  allegations 
so  injurious  to  the  great  Dispenser  of  all  good,  set 
forth  with  subtlety  of  sentiment,  and  elegance  of 
language,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  operate  to  tho 
deception  and  hurt  of  those  who  embrace  and  allow 
them  a  place  in  their  minds.  To  assert,  that  God 
either  originally,  or  afterwards,  disposed  the  course 
of  things,  and  state  of  events  in  such  a  manner, 
that  sin  must  certainly  and  infallibly  follow,  ii  to 
ender  him  the  intentional  and  primary  author  of 
11  the  evil  that  ensues.  For  he  that  raises  a  build- 
ing, causcth  it  to  be  filled  with  combustibles,  and 
sets  fire  to  it  by  a  fuse,  or  a  train  of  powder  of  tho 
greatest  extent,  which  must  infallibly  burn  it  down, 

;is  certainly  the  destroyer  of  the  edifice,  as  if  he 
fired  it  immediately  without  such  means. 

It    h.ith   bo.n    alk-cd,   If  Hod   had    not  dvcn 
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man  liberty,  be  could  not  have  abused  it.  Very 
true.  If  the  artificer  had  not  made,  nor  the  shop- 
keeper furnished  the  suicide  with  the  knife  he  cut 
his  throat  with,  he  could  not  have  misused  it ;  but 
is  he  who  made  or  sold  it  him,  for  better  purposes, 
entitled  to  any  part  of  bis  guilt  ?  Without  liberty 
man  could  not  have  sinned,  and  without  the  knife 
the  suicide  could  not  have  made  such  a  self-iuju- 
rious  use  of  it ;  yet  it  is  not  the  knife,  nor  those 
who  furnished  it ;  neither  is  it  the  liberty,  nor  he 
who  afforded  it ;  but  the  ill-conceived  disposition 
of  the  perpetrator  from  whence  the  default  ariseth, 
and  to  which  it  is,  in  justice,  wholly  to  be  imputed. 
All  the  souls  that  God  has  made  are  equally 
his ;  and  he  whose  mercies  are  over  all  his  works, 
overlooks  none  of  his  creatures  in  the  distribution 
of  his  mercies.  He  withholds  his  talents  from 
none ;  but  dispenseth  them  in  difiereut  portions  to 
different  persons ;  that  social  communication  and 
connection  may  be  preserved  amongst  us  in  this 
life.  To  one  he  gives  five  talents;  to  a  second, 
two ;  to  a  third,  one  ;  but  to  every  one  a  degree  of 
Divine  manifestation  sufficient,  if  believed  in  and 
obeyed,  to  operate  to  his  salvation.  He  justly  re- 
quires a  profiting  answerable  to  the  measure  he 
affords ;  and  as  he  perfectly  knows  to  what  degree 
of  improvement  each  might  have  attained,  he  will 
finally  judge  all  according  to  their  increase,  their 
negligence,  or  their  rejection  of  the  talent  received. 
The  rational  immortal  soul,  is  principally  and 
essentially  the  man.  This,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  is  the  immediate  creation  of  God,  and  de- 
scended not  from  Adam  and  Eve,  uorpasseth  from 
parents  to  children,  like  the  mortal  body;  and 
seeing  it  never  was  in  them,  it  never  sinned  in 
them.  The  doctrine  of  preterit io?i,  therefore,  which 
supposes  that  all  sinned  when  Adam  transgressed, 
and  deserve  condemnation  for  the  sin  he  committed, 
and  thence  concludes,  that  God  doth  justly  with- 
hold his  saving  grace  from  the  majority  of  man- 
kind ;  is  a  conclusion  drawn  from  untrue  premises, 
and  consequently  a  false  doctrine.  First  to  create 
the  rational  soul,  and  then  to  forsake  it,  is  not  pre 
terition,  but  dereliction.  And  this  doctrine  is  not 
only  false,  but  dangerous.  For  when  some  feel  the 
comfortable  touches  of  Divine  visitation,  instead  of 
humbling  themselves  under  it,  that  the  work  of 
regeneration  may  go  forward,  this  opinion  leads 
them  to  imagine  it  to  be  a  mark  of  their  election, 
and  perhaps  to  add  other  marks  to  themselves  from 
mistaken  Scriptures ;  by  which  they  increase  their 
natural  pride,  self-conceit,  and  presumption,  which 
defeat  the  good  intention  of  God's  grace  towards 
them.  Others,  of  a  melancholy  turn,  when  con- 
victed and  distressed  in  their  minds  for  sin,  are 
led,  by  this  opinion,  to  think  it  a  mark  of  personal 
reprobation,  and  thence  into  despondence,  with  all 
its  dismal  consequences.  Thus,  what  the  merciful 
Creator  intends  for  men's  benefit,  they  turn  to  their 
own  great  disadvantage. 

(To  be  contmnedO 

JYo  S/qxrahundant  Harvest. — The  Richmond 
South  warns  its  readers  against  the  arts  of  specu- 
lators in  commercial  cities,  who  give  glowing  ac- 
counts of  an  abundant  harvest,  so  that  the  market 
shall  open  at  a  low  price,  and  who,  when  they 
have  once  the  control  of  the  market,  run  the  prices 
up  to  a  high  rate.  It  says  from  no  quarter  are  there 
authentic  reports  of  even  an  average  crop,  and  the 
wheat  crop  in  Virginia  is  not  within  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  usual  production.  The  South,  speak- 
ing for  the  agricultural  interest,  doubtless  exagge- 
rates on  that  side  as  much  as  the  speculators  of 
the  Eastern  cities  do  on  the  other.  The  exchange 
papers  we  receive  from  the  agricultural  regions 
generally  speak  well  of  the  -crops.     But  the  last 


eight  or  ten  years'  experience  proves  that  we  have 
no  such  superabundance  of  harvests  as  to  enable  us 
to  feed  the  world,  an  idea  which  seems  a  favourite 
one  with  public  orators  when  expatiating  on  the 
growth  and  resources  of  the  country.  In  fact,  we 
have  found  it  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  feed  our- 
selves, and  the  prices  of  food  ran  up  inordinately. 
The  same  general  causes  which  inflated  prices 
helped  to  produce  scarcity,  for  it  directed  labour 
from  agriculture  to  speculative  adventure,  or  to 
building  railroads,  which  largely  increased  con- 
umptiou,  while  it  diminished  the  usual  production. 
The  troubles  of  the  last  year  have  driven  labour 
back  to  the  soil,  and  as  the  season  so  far  has  been 
propitious,  we  may  expect  an  average  crop  at  least, 
if  we  have  no  astonishing  superabundance. 


The 
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(Continued  from  page  391.) 
GIBRALTAR,  ITS  TOWN  AND  FORTIFICATIOXS. 
On  landing  at  Gibraltar  you  feel  at  once  that 
you  are  on  a  foreign  shore,  surrounded  as  you  are 
th  a  busy  crowd,  of  all  characters,  colours,  and 
climes.  AVe  announced  ourselves  at  a  gateway  as 
"  British"  to  an  official  stationed  near  the  landing- 
place,  to  ascertain  the  country  of  all  fresh  arrivals ; 
and  this  word  "  British"  seemed  as  potent  as  the 
phrase,  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen,"  used  to  be  in 
days  of  yore.  Unquestioned,  unmolested,  we  were 
immediately  permitted  to  proceed  whithersoever  we 
listed.  Passing  a  draw-bridge,  and  through  a  deep 
gateway  in  the  outer  wall,  we  crossed  the  market' 
place  which  stands  between  the  first  and  second 
ramparts,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  crowded  road 
leading  Irom  the  Spanish  lines  into  the  fortress, 
Another  wall,  including  a  fine  open  esplanade,  with 
barracks  clustering  on  the  rock,  separates  the  n 
ket-place  from  the  town. 

Gibraltar,  as  a  town,  has  certainly  nothing  to 
boast  of.  It  consists  of  two  or  threj  long  streets 
running  parallel  with  the  sea-wall,  intersected  with 
steep  narrow  lanes  leading  up  the  rock  by  means 
of  rough  stops ;  so  that  here,  as  well  as  at  Malta 
you  meet  with  "streets  of  stairs."  No  easy  tasl 
it  was,  on  that  hot  day,  to  climb  these  rugged 
precipitous  lanes  and  narrow  alleys,  assuredly  not 
redolent  with  odours  most  grateful  to  the  sense. 
Buildings  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  huddled  together, 
and  clinging  to  the  bare  rock,  give  to  the  town  a 
close  and  uncomfortable  appearance.  It  has  been 
called,  not  inappropriately,  a  "  military  hothouse 
at  every  turn  you  are  reminded  it  is  a  crowded 
garrison  town  in  which  units  are  not  much  accus 
tomed  to  pay  deference  to  the  toga.  The  best 
houses  are  the  ofBcers'  quarters,  some  of  them  very 
pleasantly  situated  ;  yet  dull  and  wearisome  must 
the  place  be  to  those  whose  prolonged  sojourn  there 
is  not  entirely  optional. 

The  public  buildings  in  Gibraltar  are  insignifi- 
cant. The  principal  church  has  no  architectural 
beauty.  The  post-office  is  ?i  miserable  place,  so 
retiringly  situated  as  to  be  quite  a  puzzle  for 
stranger  to  find  its  locality.  'J  he  governor's  palace 
is  an  old  Spanish  convent,  more  spacious  th 
splendid.  The  most  striking  building  is  the  fine 
oil  Moorish  castle,  with  its  great  square  tower, 
and  its  horse-shoe  Moorish  arches,  standing  tower- 
ing above  the  town — a  venerable  memorial  of  b}'- 
gone  days  and  dynasties.  From  inscriptions  on 
the  south  gate  and  in  the  mosque,  it  appears  to 
have  been  built  about  a.  d.  739,  by  Aba  Abul 
Hajez,  a  famous  prince  and  warrior  of  Morocco. 
At  present  its  massive  walls,  which  have  stood  the 
sunshine  and  storms  of  eleven  hundred  years,  min- 
gle and  contrast  strangely  with'  the  surrounding 
muniments  of  modern  war. 


While  passing  through  the  market-place,  am 
the  more  busy  parts  of  the  town,  I  was  much  in^ 
terested  in  observing  the  different  colour,  and  cha 
icter,  and  costume,  of  the  crowds  congregatei 
together.  Here  you  meet  the  grave  stately  BIoo 
from  Barbary,  and  his  old  enemy  the  Spaniard 
each  with  his  distinctive  countenance,  bearing,  aui 
attire.  The  Jew  and  the  Greek  jostle  each  othei 
and  busily  ply  their  different  avocations  in  peac 
and  amity — complete  religious  toleration  being  ec 
joyed  by  all.  Here  you  see  the  dark-eyed  Spanis 
.senorita  with  her  mantilla  and  her  fan ;  there  th 
contrabandista,  ready  for  any  deed  of  darkness  am 
daring.  Genoese  and  Africans,  English  soldiers  i 
their  red  coats,  and  jolly  tars  in  their  blue  jacket; 
meet  you  at  every  turn.  What  affected  me  moi 
deeply  were  gangs  of  English  convicts,  at  work  o 
the  fortifications,  or  marcLing  in  droves  to  or  froi 
their  cells,  with  the  dress  and  stigma  of  infamy  upo 
them.  The  sight  made  the  heart  sick.  Sad  proc 
that  sin  is  its  own  punishment  I  Nor  must  I  forge 
to  mention  the  natives  of  the  Rock,  called  "  Scoi 
pions,"  a  singular  looking  race,  no  better  than  the 
should  be,  if  all  said  about  them  is  true.  Indeec 
the  whole  population  seemed  a  medley  of  the  mo! 
motley  description ;  the  town  being  peopled,  the 
tell  us,  by  stragglers  and  strangers  from  Patagoni 
to  Poland. 

We  first  made  our  way,  with  what  speed  w 
could,  to  the  post-office,  to  send  our  first  despatcht 
home,  with  the  good  news  that  hitherto  all  ha 
gone  on  prosperously  with  us.     We  then  called  o 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  whose  labours  amon 
the  soldiers  have  been  much  blessed.     After  visr 
ing  their  chapel  and  schools,  an  excellent  publi 
library,  and   other  objects  of  interest  and  utilitj 
we  commenced  to  climb  the  rock.     Our  party  bt 
ing  good   pedestrians,  this  we  attempted  on  foo 
The  heat  and  the  toil  were  great,  but  amply  wei 
we  repaid.     The  steep,  rough,  winding  ascent  le 
us  past  the  exterior  walls  of  the  old  Moorish  cast! 
The  Great  Tower  is  of  prodigious  solidity,  and 
now  used  as  a  powder  magazine.     Its  venerabl 
walls  suflered   much   in  the  famous  siege,  bein 
greatly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Spanish  batterie; 
Within  the  castle  are  barracks.     Here  we  obtaine 
a  guide   to  facilitate  our  way,  aud  point  out  th 
wonders  of  this  marvellous  fortress.     Up  and  sti 
up  the  zig-zag  paths  we  toiled,  and  found  battel 
frowning  above  battery  at  every  turn.     By  an  ei 
cavated   passage  we   at  length  reached  "  Willis 
Batteries,"  so  often  referred  to  in   the  history  ( 
the  siege.     The  view  here  is  terrific.     Precipici 
above   and   below,   absolutely   perpendicular,    a 
along  which  you  see  extended  black  lines  of  opei 
ings,  like  the  mouths  of  so  many  caves,  and  tl 
muzzle  of  our  cannon  peering  out,  ready  to  po; 
out  their  destructive  fire,  at  any  moment  or  ar  i 
emergency.     The  excavated  galleries  are  truly  a  .f 
tonishing.     When  the  Duke  de  Crillon,  who  cod  j, 
manded  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Spa:  |j 
at  the  famous  siege,  was  conducted  over  these  ga  j 
leries  after  the  general  peace,  addressing  his  suit  ji 
he  said,  "These  works  are  worthy  of  the  Romans  ,3 
We  proceeded  along  the  Windsor  galleries,  whic  ;, 
like  the  others,  are  full  of  openings  for  guns ;  ar  ,( 
after  many  turnings  and  windings  we  reached  £  ;| 
George's  Hall,  the  most  famed  of  these  extraord  ,, 
nary  excavations.     This  chamber,  cut  out  of  tl  ij 
solid   rock,   and   fitted  up  with  heavy  guns   as  ,| 
strong  battery,  is  at  the  eastern  angle  of  the  roe  j 
and  is  so  capacious  that  grand  entertainments  ha-  j 
been  given  here.     Lord  Nelson  was,  on  one  oco  |] 
sion,  feasted  by  the  authorities  of  Gibraltar  in  £  ]| 
George's  Hall.     We  visited,  also,  Cornwallis's  Haji  , 
a  spacious  chamber  of  the  same  kind,  but  less  ej  (, 
gant  than  the  former;  and  at  length,  having  emt  ^ 
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gcd  into  open  day  by  another  line  of  galleries, 
set  ourselves,  in  right  good  earnest,  to  climb  to  the 
signal  station. 

This  we  found  a  toilsome  and  trying  pilgrim- 
age. The  path  was  circuitous,  stony,  and  rugged, 
the  more  so  the  higher  we  ascended,  and,  by  this 
time,  the  heat  and  fatigue  were  almost  overpower- 
Onwards  and  upwards  we  wended  our  wa}', 
tiir  at  length  we  reached  the  summit.  Here,  in  a 
fortable  little  parlour  of  the  flag-sergeant,  we 
rested  and  recruited  our  strength,  and  then  step- 
ped out  to  gaze  on  a  scene  of  surpassing  magnifi- 
3ence.  We  were  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
;hree  principal  points  on  the  ridge  of  the  rock.  A 
small  parapet  wall  surrounds  this  station ;  over 
his  wall  you  look  down  perpendicularly  some 
welvc  or  thirteen  hundred  feet,  into  the  Mediter- 
anean  rolling  beneath  you.  All  around,  the  pros 
)ect  by  sea  and  land  is  as  exquisite  as  it  is  exten 
The  bay  looks  most  beautiful — curling  with 
he  breeze  in  one  place,  smooth  as  a  mirror  in 
ther,  and  studded  all  over  with  ships  and  sails  of 
very  sort  and  size.     To  the  east  you  have  a  h 

_  :  of  fearful  precipices ;  to  the  west,  a  steep 
esceut,  with  the  town,  the  Alameda — a  pleasant 
romenade — the  New  Mole,  dock -yards,  barracks, 
atteries,  magazines,  strong  bastions  along  the  sea- 
elegant  villas,  and  neat  gardens,  clustering  at 
he  base  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  Look 
cross  the  Strait,  the  African  coast,  not  far 
istant,  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  scene.  You  ! 
Ions  Abyla,  the  corresponding  pillar  of  Hi 
ules.  In  favourable  circumstances.  Mount  Atlas 
lay  also  be  seen ;  while  the  blue  waters  of  the 
lediterranean  stretch  before  you  as  far  as  the  eye 
an  reach. 


'Hercules,  thy  pilla 
Seuliaels  of  sea  ai 
Cloud-capp'J  Atla 


;and, 
and; 


at  hand.' 


We  descended  by  a  long  steep  flight  of  steps, 
jnnected  with  a  defensive  wall  extending  to  thi 
ery  summit  of  the  rock,  built  by  the  Emperor 
harles  V.,  and  bearing  his  name.  Formerly,  at 
given  signal,  one  thousand  armed  men,  at  a  few 
inutes'  warning,  could  be  stationed  on  these 
eps.  Happily,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  this  is 
nger  necessary;  and  we  trust  the  day  approaches 
nations  shall  require  these  muniments  of 
o  more.  I  felt  some  difliculty  in  de.scending 
le  steep,  narrow  steps ;  but  the  scene  was  en- 
lanting. 

Across  the  bay,  about  five  miles  from  the  rock, 
ood  the  Spanish  town  Algesiras,  a  picturesque 
iject,  embosomed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  beauti- 
l  undulating  hills  which  skirt  the  bay  as  far  as 
!  eye  can  reach.  At  this  town  the  Spaniards, 
1781,  built  their  floating  batteries,  with  which 
ey  vainly  hoped  to  wrest  Gibraltar  from  the 
itish.  Behind  all,  the  Spanish  mountains  rise 
lofty  ranges,  and  give  a  charming  finish  to  this 
mantic  picture.  A  hill  was  pointed  out  in  the 
stance,  where  the  Queen  of  Spain  caused  her 
air  of  state  to  be  placed,  and  vowed  she  would 
ver  leave  it  till  the  British  wore  vanq  ji^hed,  and 
e  rock  was  again  her  own.  Alas !  she  was  forced 
length  to  retire.  On  reaching  the  low  ground 
ain,  I  wandered  about,  luxuriating  in  the  histo- 
!al  associations  that  cluster  round  this  singular 
at.  The  Jloors  landed  here  on  their  first  arrival 
Spain,  and  kept  possession  for  seven  hundred 
ars.  In  1462  it  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards. 
1704  we  first  attacked  and  took  it,  and,  as  a 
luable  key  to  the  Mediterranean,  we  have  kept 
ever  since.  Whether,  in  a  military  point  of 
3W,  it  is  worth  to  us  all  the  immense  expenditure 
men  and  money  it  has  cost  us,  I  pretend  not  to 


decide.  By  many  this  is  doubted.  It  has  no  h; 
hour ;  its  guns  cannot  close  the  Straits  to  a  hostile 
squadron  ;  it  maintains  its  importance  chiefly  from 
the  prestige  of  the  past.  The  smuggling,  so  exten- 
sively carried  on  at  Gibraltar,  is  as  disgraceful  to 
us  as  it  is  injurious  to  Spain,  and  ought  to  bo  put 
down.  I  looked  with  much  interest  at  the  low 
sandy  plain  to  the  north — the  neutral  ground  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  British  ;  their  respec- 
tive lines  you  see  clearly  marked  out.  Near  this 
spot  stands  the  neat  sombre  burial-ground,  with 
distinct  plots  marked  ofi'  for  Jews,  and  difterent 
sects  of  professing  Christians,  as  if,  even  in  death, 
our  sad  divisions  must  still  be  perpetuated.  At 
length  we  had  to  tear  ourselves  away.  Thou;_ 
had  made  the  best  use  of  our  time,  many  of  the 
wonders  of  the  place  we  had  to  leave  unvi-ited 

On  our  way  to  our  ship,  I  called  at  the  fruit 
bazaar.  What  crowds,  confusion,  and  cupidity  ! 
but  what  splendid  fruit !  Plentifully  furnished 
with  magnificent  grapes  and  peaches  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  I  reached  the  shore.  A  fine  fresl 
breeze  wafted  us  pleasantly  over  the  curling  waters 
to  our  good  ship  the  "Ripon,"  which  had  now  fin- 
ished her  coaling,  and  was  again  ready  for  sea. 
About  sun-set  we  steamed  away,  all  delighted  with 
our  brief  ramble  on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 

(To  be  coDtinued.) 

Epistle  — 1655. 
Friends,  keep  to  patience  ;  this  is  the  counsel  of 
the  Lord  to  you.  Do  not  judge  one  another  be- 
hind one  another's  backs,  nor  speak  evil  one  of 
another ;  for  it  is  that  which  soweth  the  enmity 
among  brethren.  Do  not  judge  one  another  before 
the  world,  for  that  is  it  which  is  in  the  extremes, 
passion  and  hastiness ;  and  there  ye  let  in  the 
world's  spirit  to  rejoice  over  you  ;  and  that  is  out 
of  the  patience,  and  love,  and  wisdom,  and  fear  of 
God  and  his  truth.  And  [let]  every  one  dwell  in 
the  seed  and  life  of  God,  and  in  that  know  one 
another,  and  meeting  together  in  that,  ye  may  see 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  you.  Friends,  go 
not  into  the  aggravating  part  to  strive  with  it,  lest 
ye  do  hurt  to  your  souls,  and  run  into  the  same 
nature ;  for  patience  must  get  the  victory,  and 
answer  to  that  of  God  iu  every  one,  which  will 
every  one  from  the  contrary.  So  let  your 
moderation,  and  temperance,  and  patience  be  known 
for  that  which  joins  to  the  aggravating  part, 
sots  up  the  aggravating  part,  and  breeds  confusion, 
and  reaches  not  to  the  witness  of  God  in  every 
one.  And  Friends,  keep  out  of  the  worldly  wise 
part,  for  that  will  never  let  people  join  and  unite 
together  (in  Truth)  which  enters  into  the  earth, 
and  the  apprehensions  of  words ;  but  let  innocency 


that  where  tlie  beat  and  the  burnings  and  the  en- 
mity ari'.  The  Seed  of  God  must  be  set  a-top  of 
all  that,  in  which  is  the  unity.  Therefore,  if  there 
be  any  nakedness  among  any,  cover  that,  and 
come  all  to  the  Seed  of  God  in  your  own  selves ; 
for  in  that  is  the  virtue  to  heal,  yea  all  nations. 
Slaughterings,  wounds  and  cuttings  are  the  other 
weapons  in  the  other  part,  which  is  out  of  the 
Seed  of  God,  whose  end  is  peace,  in  which  is  the 
unity,  which  is  the  top-stone  over  a//  enmity^  and 
is  laid  a-top  of  it,  and  bruiseth  it  all  down. 

I  am  a  lover  of  your  soul's  eternal  good,  peace, 
and  unity,  in  the  kingdom  that  stands  in  the  pow- 
er which  hath  no  end.  G.  F. 

The  position  of  an  instrument  sent  out  by  the 
Lord  to  arouse  a  clouded  people  to  their  condition, 
and  to  bring  them  to  see  what  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion requires  and  leads  into,  must  involve  him  in 
much  concern  for  those  who  receive  his  message, 
and  become  embodied  as  a  Society,  that  they  may 
act  con.^istently  with  the  light  dispensed,  showing 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  would 
know  that  they  could  not  subsist  without  a  har- 
monious action  in  support  of  the  same  principles, 
and  this  united  effort  could  not  long  exist  without 
the  cementing  influence  of  Divine  love.  As  a 
change  of  heart  and  the  subjection  of  the  envious 
passions,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Redeemer,  is  essen- 
tial to  his  disciples,  George  Fox  adopted  the  title 
of  "  Friends"  for  his  religious  community,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  which  Christ  gave.  "Ye  are 
my  Friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you. 
Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you, 
and  ordained  you  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth 
fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  remain;  that 
whatsoever  ye  should  ask  of  the  Father  in  my 
name,  he  may  give  it  you.  These  things  I  com- 
mand you,  that  ye  love  one  another."  Knowing 
the  inconsistency  of  all  enmity  with  the  profession 
of  being  Friends,  G.  Fox  often  warned  his  breth- 
ren and  sisters  against  everything  that  would  di- 
vide and  alienate  them  from  each  other.  He  saw 
that  bitter  envyings,  and  all  attempts  to  destroy 
he  usefulne.ss  of  any  one,  were  altogether  adverse 
to  the  gospel  spirit,  and  must  proceed  from  the  evil 
seed.  And  accordingly  he  frequently  wrote  epis- 
tles to  guard  them  against  the  sower  of  discord 
who  would  effect  separations  of  true  Friends,  and 
he  laboured  to  draw  them  into  the  love  of  God 
and  the  unity  of  the  faith,  that  they  might  be  built 
upon  the  immutable  Rock,  against  which  nothing 
can  prevail. 


ON  Clocks. 
I  love  to  contemplate  an  old  clock — one  of  those 
be  the  garment,  and  truth  and  simplicity  the  co-|  relics  of  by-gone  tiuie,  that  come  to  us  wrapt  in 
ering.  Then  in  the  innocency  ye  will  have  unity,  veneration,  telling  their  tale  of  simple  yet  touching 
where  there  is  no  evil  thought,  but  locc  that  thinks  interest 
noevil.  Therefore  cover  one  another's  nakedness ;  How  erect  and  prim  it  stands  in  yonder  corner 
et  all  things  be  done  in  love,  and  that  will  edify. 
Let  the  weight  and  preciousness  of  Truth  be  in 
your  eye,  and  esteemed  above  all  things  by  you. 
Here  is  my  grief,  wiien  I  hear  anything  among 
Friends  that  hinrlcrs  their  V7iiljj  and  makes  a 
breach,  whereby  the  wrong  gets  grounds,  who 
should  live  in  tlie  Seed,  which  breaks  the  bond  of 
ty,  and  makes  vj)  all  breaches  ;  in  which 
Seed  shine,  answering  the  witness  of  God  in  every 
one,  which   bruiseth   the  earthly  part  under,  that 


gs  forth  briars  and  thorns,  and  spreads  over 
the  world  and  all  the  contrary.  Therefore  all  ye 
that  have  known  the  power  of  the  Lord  God,  and 

:  tasted  of  the  Seed  of  God,  live  in  that  iu 
which  ye  come  to  have  unity,  that  that  part  may 
be  kept  down.  And  the  wrong  eye  that  looks  out 
at  another's  weaknesses,  must  be  kept  under,  even 


like  some  faded  specimen  of  maiden  antiquity. 
Its  face  bears  evident  marks  of  beauty — of  beauty 
decayed  but  not  obliterated.  It  is  plain  that  it 
has  seen  its  best  days,  but  equally  evident  is  it 
that  it  was  the  pride  and  ornament  of  its  day — 
unrivalled  among  ita  companions. 

How  many  eyes  have  watched  the  even  tenor  of 
its  way,  as  it  moved  on  in  the  never-ending  yet 
still  beginning  journey  of  the  hours. 

Hours !  aye,  years  have  gone  by,  since  that 
aged  monitor  of  time  first  started  op  its  course. 

And  those  who  sat  out  with  it  in  the  morning  of 
life,  whose  motions  were  as  active,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples of  vitality — if  that  may  be  called  so  which 
animates  a  clock,  were  as  strong — where  are  tliey? 
Do  they  yet  linger  in  the  walks  of  the  village? 
Can  they  be  .seen  under  the  old  oak-tree  or  at  the 
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door  of  the  cottage  ?  I  see  them  not  there,  yet 
there  stands  the  old  clock,  clicking  blithely  and 
patiently  as  ever.  The  voice  and  foot-steps  are 
silent  of  those  who  journeyed  up  with  it  to  the  full 
period  of  a  good  old  age.  A  new  race  has  sprung 
up,  long  and  far  removed  from  the  other,  and  as 
they  too  watch  the  progress  of  the  old  clock,  their 
liours  are  fleetly  passing  by,  and  time  with  them 
will  soon  be  at  a  close. 

How  impressive,  then,  the  lesson  taught  by  that 
old  clock,  and  the  simple  inscription  on  its  dial 
plate — "  Tem2}usfngit." 

F.Jl-  "  The  Frii-ud." 

Thonglits  ou  the  "Woaen's  Rights"  Agitation. 
The   progress   of   mankind,   (considered    more 
especially  as  in  its  relation  to  their  increased  hap- 
piness,   and    enlightenment    in    worldly    affairs,) 
Las  from  early  history  been  marked  by  lengthened 
periods   of  repose,   stagnation,    and    retrogression, 
interspersed  with  widely  extended  throes  of  pain- 
ful and  spasmodic  advance.    The  balance  between 
these  sudden  forward  strides  and  slow  retrogres- 
sions, amounting  to  a  steady  though  very  gradual 
forward  movement.     Engrossed  in  their  individual 
pursuits,  with  their  eyes  bent  as  it  were  earthward, 
men  will  seem  for  centuries  blind  to  the  light  above 
them,  (which  is  capable  of  illuminating  even  things 
of  secular  interest,)  and  when  in  the  good  time  of 
the  Lord,  its  ray  at  length  penetrates  their  dark 
ness,  it  seems  often  to  produce  a  mental  effect  like 
that  of  material  light  on  the  suddenly  awakened 
sleeper,  dazzling  the  mind,  so  that  their  reachings 
toward  its  revelations  are  accompanied  with  much 
groping  and  stumbling.     People  read  their  Bibles 
generation  after  generation,  and  the  plain  sense  of 
passages,  even   such    as   are  the  most  frequently 
used,  and   most   practical  in  their  application   to 
common  affairs,  remains  imperceptible  to  their  pre- 
judice-hardened minds,  until  the  truth  in  relation 
to  those  subjects  forces  its  way  through  the  mists 
of  human  imperfection  like  a  sudden  gleam  of  sun- 
shine, and  then,  after  a  time  of  half-blind,  dazed 
wandering,  mankind  makes  a  step  forward  in  clear 
light,  fully  apprehends  a  new  truth,  and  finds  it  to 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  Scriptural  authors  ages 
ago.     The  mrkicardness  of  these  advances  of  our 
race  is  due  to  the  narrowness  and  individuality  of 
character  and  views  which  obtain  in  the  generality 
of  men,  causing  small  private  interests  to  eclipse 
more  universal  ones  to  the  mind's  eye  during  the 
periods  of  stagnation  ;  thus  obstructing  the  light  of 
truth,  during  those  periods,  and  (by  preventing  men 
from  being  habituated  to  the  calm  and  clear  con- 
templation of  matters  affecting  the  general  good,) 
causing  a  re-action,  when  at  length  new  convictions 
force  their  way,  which  carries  them  to  extremes  in 
the  advocacy  of  such  novelties  ;   and  being  aided 
by  love  of  notoriety  and  egotism,  makes  them  al 
most  always  overdo,  and  load  and  encumber  new 
found  truth  with  inconsequent  deductions  and  false 
issues.     Were   men  universally  living  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  difficulties  of  material  progress  and  mental 
enlightenment  would  be  removed  as  well  as  those 
in  the  way  of  spiritual  advancement,  but  in  the 
actual  history  of  the  world,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say,  such  has  never  yet  been  the  case. 

An  example  of  this  extremism  is  to  be  found  in 
the  advocates  of  what  are  popularly  called  "  wo- 
men's rights."  Many  of  them  who  profess  entire 
faith  in  the  teachings  of  religion,  yet  seem  to  ig- 
nore at  once  the  Bible  doctrine  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  obvious  lessons  and  inevitable  laws  of 
our  human  nature.  The  particular  dogma  on  this 
subject  which  each  individual  advocate  claims  as 
his  own  special  discovery  and  private  hobby,  must 


ride  triumphant  over  such  considerations.  If  facts 
and  Divine  laws  stand  in  the  way,  "  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  facts"  and  laws.  If  the  Bible  is 
shown  to  disagree  with  his  views,  and  to  lay  down 
rules  on  the  subject  not  to  his  liking,  then  the  Bible 
is  to  bo  regarded  as  antiquated,  or  never  meant  for 
the  guidance  of  this  "  age  of  progress,"  "  enlighten- 
ment," and  infallible  knowledge. 

Yet  there  are  at  bottom  of  the  movement,  the 
throes  of  a  general  conviction  of  truths  hitherto 
in  abeyance,  and  even  now  but  partially  under- 
stood. The  sjnritiial  equality  of  woman  with 
man,  (and  her  consequent  right  to  share  with  him 
in  church  government,  &c.,)  clearly  recognized  in 
the  ]S'ew  Testament,  and  ever  since  the  days  of 
primitive  Christianity  practically  denied  by  all  re- 
gions bodies  but  Friends,  is  now  forcing  itself  upon 
the  public  conviction. 

But  when  it  is  contended  that  woman  ought  to 
hare  in  political  government  and  all  sorts  of 
worldly  business,  and  that  she  is  both  mentally 
and  politically  man's  equal,  we  think  it  is  evidence 
that  men's  minds  have  become  excited  by  the  sudden 
appreciation  and  imagined  new  discovery  of  truthi 
which  have  always  existed,  however  uuperceived  by 
the  great  majority  of  them  ;  truths  which  are 
cessarily  limited  in  their  application,  not  unbounded 
and  absolute  as  many  would  have  them ;  the  truths 
that  woman  in  some  things,  especially  in  matters 
spiritual,  has  rights  that  she  has  not  hitherto  en- 
joyed ;  that  the  mental  inequality  of  the  sexes  is 
rather  one  of  kind  than  degree,  and  results  chiefly 
from  their  respective  habits  and  culture,  and  that 
the  industrial  efficiency  of  females  needs  a  more 
extended,  but  by  no  means  an  unlimited,  develop- 
ment. 

The  evils  of  the  laws  regulating  divorce  and  the 
property  of  married  females  were  not  the  discovery 
of  the  women's  rights  advocates,  but  were  urged 
by  eminent  English  jurists  long  before  that  agita- 
tion began  ;  men  who  would  have  looked  upon  it 
with  especial  contempt.  In  the  general  march  of 
improvement,  these  evils  have  already  been  cor- 
rected in  several  of  our  States,  (as  usual,  in  such 
amendments,  in  advance  of  England,)  by  legisla- 
tures exclusively  composed  of  men. 

Nor  do  considerations  drawn  from  the  intellec- 
tual capacity  of  the  sex,  prove  women  to  be  entitled 
to  an  equal  share  in  government,  any  more  than 
defects  in  existing  laws.  We  believe  that  the 
mental  equality  of  woman  with  man  will  alway 
continue  to  be  effectually  asserted  by  her  in  he 
position  as  queen  and  mistress  of  home,  and  as 
former  of  the  characters  of  those  who  are  to  be- 
come legislators,  rather  than  by  an  active  partici- 
pation in  government  or  law-making. 

The  seclusion  and  withdrawal  of  woman  from 
these  pur.suits  since  ancient  times,  arises  not,  as  is 
contended  by  the  advocates  of  "  women's  rights," 
from  injustice  and  selfish  disregard  of  right  on  the 
part  of  men,  nor  from  any  slavery  in  which  she  is 
held,  but  from  her  own  inherent  nature  and  free 
volition,  and  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  natu- 
ral influence  exerted  by  woman  upon  man  is,  we 
believe,  so  great,  that  if  all  of  the  sex,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  them  were  really  convinced  that  they 
should  share  the  political  rights  of  man,  it  would 
be  in  their  power  to  attain  the  privilege  forthwith. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  wrong  com- 
mitted in  hindering  the  development  of  .woman's 
intellect  and  character  by  thus  excluding  her  from 
a  voice  in  legislation.  But  those  who  urge  this 
view,  appear  not  only  to  forget  or  despise  the 
axioms  laid  down  in  Scripture  on  the  subject,  but 
not  to  appreciate  the  power  and  true  independence 
of  the  position  actually  occupied  by  woman,  and 
the  immensity  of  the  influence  she  has  exerted  from 


and   still   continues   tc 


the    origin   of  the 
exert. 

The  nature  of  man,  while  endowed  with  higl 
capacity  for  culture  and  intellectual  improvement 
by  means  of  mental  exertion,  nevertheless  contains 
much,  and  it  would  seem  a  preponderating  proper 
tion  of  the  lower  and  animal  propensities;  prepon 
derating  at  least  in  so  far,  as  that,  when  left  ti 
himself,  and  deprived  of  the  society  of  woman 
unless  under  the  preservation  of  religion,  his  bette. 
nature  rapidly  succumbs  to  them,  and  he  sinks  to 
wards  savageism.  This  is  shown  in  that  semi 
barbarism  so  rapidly  developed  in  the  gold-fields 
and  other  situations  where  the  female  element  ha 
been  wanting  to  society.  (The  csperiment  of  i 
community  of  women  only  would  no  doubt  also  b 
a  failure,  but  the  situation  has  never  yet  arisen  ii 
history  which  w  ould  develope  its  results  ;  and  it  ma; 
be  well  to  make  the  general  remark,  before  pro 
ceeding  further,  that  it  would  be  out  of  place,  i: 
an  essay  devoted  specially  to  the  consideration  c 
iLwaans  position  and  duties,  to  enter  on  the  sub 
jtct  of  those  characteristics  of  man  which  operat 
to  counteract  evil  tendencies  in  woman.) 

Among  these  deteriorating  instincts  of  man  an 
his  individualizing  selfishness  and  combativenea 
and  his  indolence.  In  the  savage  state,  man  liv« 
almost  entirely  for  himself  and  to  himself  If  h 
maintain  a  wife,  it  is  for  his  selfish  profit  or  plea 
sure.  If  he  rear  children,  it  is  chiefly  that  tb 
sons  may  defend,  the  daughters  serve,  his  old  ag 
Now  the  purely  selfish  instincts  tend  directly  t 
the  deterioration,  the  very  extermination  of  tb 
race.  The  mind  of  savage  man  is  taken  up  i 
great  measure,  primarily,  with  the  attainment  ^ 
his  own  objects  of  desire,  and  secondarily,  wi|  p 
the  endeavour  to  compass  the  destruction  of  tho§ 
whom  he  considers  as  competitors,  those  fellol 
men,  who,  by  sharing  the  good  bestowed  by  Prt 
vidence  on  all  in  common,  might  diminish  tl 
amount  to  be  enjoyed  by  himself.  Like  ishmae 
his  hand  is  against  every  man.  This  brings  on  sel 
ish  isolation  and  man-destroying  war.*  But  thi 
tendency  to  isolation  and  mutual  extermination 
in  large  measure  counteracted  by  the  opposite  i: 
stincts  with  which  Providence  has  wisely  endowe 
woman  Instincts  exerted  for  the  good  of  others  ai 
properly  (though  in  a  limited  and  not  a  religioi 
sense)  unselfi.-h.  The  women,  even  among  savage 
being  ;;«r  ixcellcnce  the  caretakers  of  the  childret 
form  that  division  of  the  species  which  is 
largely  and  habitually,  through  their  natur 
ployed  in  acting  for  ol/iers.  They  not  only  serr 
to  bind  men  together  in  family  groups,  but  b 
promoting  the  habitual  acting  for  others,  fost( 
an  element  of  character  which  in  large  measu( 
counteracts  the  tendency  of  unqualified  selfishnei 
towards  the  destruction  of  the  species.  Were 
possible  that  the  women  of  savage  tribes,  instei 
of  employing  themselves,  according  to  provide 
tially  implanted  instincts,  in  the  fostering  of  you 
human  life,  should  be  as  addicted  as  the  men 
the  destruction  of  life  in  war,  the  speedy  cxtint 
tion  of  such  races  would  be  the  natural  result, 

It  is  none  too  much  to  say  of  woman,  that  in  tl 
strictly  sexual  capacities  she  holds  towards  man, 
wife  and  mother, — those  capacities  that  could  i 
be  shared  uith  man, — she  is  the  chief  human  ageni 
in  the  hand  of  Providence  for  the  foundin, 
building  up  of  civilization,  and  especially  throu{ 
the  powerful  influence  of  religious  mothers  in  pi 
paring  the  soil  of  the  infant  mind  for  the  good  .see 
in  the  conservation  of  re  _" 

Man  appears  in  Scripture  to  have  been  oiigi 


*  Tlie  conJition  of  the 
nn  example  nf  this. 


ike  Indians  of  the  W< 
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lally  created  a  2'crfrct  intellectual  being,  capable, 
without  other  than  Divine  assistance,  of  all  ad- 
[vauces  towards  a  higher  and  better  future  ;  but,  on 
the  detcrminatiou  of  Highest  "Wisdom  that  it  was 
liiot  good  he  should  be  alone,  he  appears  to  have 
ibeen  made,  as  it  were,  a  dual  being,  by  the  crea- 
ition  of  vi o\aa.n  J rovi  Iiim,  not  originated,  as  he  was, 
[from  comparative  nothing,  or  the  dust.  Hence  we 
might  not  unreasonably  infer  that  the  two  sexes 
were  designed  to  be  the  complements  of  each  other, 
each  supplying  what  was  comparatively  deficient 

the  other ;  that  woman  was  designed  to  be  de- 
fendtnt  on  him  from  whom  she  was  formed  ;  and 
that  their  mutual  relation  was  to  be  rendered  per- 
mancHt  and  unallcraUe  by  this  reciprocal  adapta- 
tion and  complementing. 

Accordingly,  we  find  in  all  history,  (of  course, 
with  numerous  exceptions  on  both  sides,  which 
)rove  the  rule,)  those  instincts  more  largely  exhi- 
jited  by  the  male  sex,  which  are  promotive  of  war 
and  combat,  and  act  as  divellent,  scattering  forces, 
tending  to  separate  man  from  man,  and  divide  and 
destroy  society.  Men's  self-interest,  when  opposed, 
always  exerted  itself  towards  the  destruction  of 
competing  interests,  and  even  of  the  lives  of  compe 
titors.  And  these  destructive  tendencies  have  on  a 
general  view  been  always  more  or  less  balanced,  and 
prevented  from  doing  all  the  evil  of  which  they  are 
capable,  by  the  complementing,  gentler  character  of 
woman,  and  her  uniting  influence  as  exerted  througl 
the  family  tie.     Pure  selfishness,  which  tends  di 

tly  to  extermination,  being  counteracted  by  th( 
preservative,  unselfish  element,  introduced  by  this 
divinely  ordained  relation.* 

The  first  step  upwards,  in  the  ladder  of  human 
progress  toward  civilization,  (the  lowest  round  of 
which  is  the  savage  state,)  has  always  been  owing 
to  tlie  famUi/,  to.  the  formation  of  that  peculiar 
bond  of  mutual  dependence^  between  individuals, 
so  called.  Indolence  might  have  ever  remained 
undisturbed,  had  savage  men  had  only,  each  one, 
himself  to  provide  for.  But  considerable  and  sys- 
tematic exertion  being  necessary  to  find  sustenance 
for  a  family  of  helpless  little  ones,  and  for  her, 
whose  unchangeable  instinct  led  her  to  devote  her 
whole  time  and  power  to  their  care  and  protection, 
we  may  reasonably  ascribe  the  first  efforts  toward 
accumulation  of  means,  to  this  motive,  the  only  one 
sufficiently  universal,  persistent,  and  powerful  in  its 
action  to  account  for  the  uniform  advance  in  acqui- 
ition,  and  its  attendant  civilization,  of  large  masses 
of  men.  We  see,  at  the  present  day,  tiie  same  mo- 
tive in  force  in  the  building  up  of  national  wealth 
and  the  arts  of  life  ;  in  examining  past  history  we 
find  it  exerting  the  same  energy ;  and  may  there- 
fore conclude  with  safety  that  the  whole  fabric  of 
civilization,  as  it  certainly  owes  all  its  increases 
within  recorded  history,  to  the  efforts  of  individual 
men  to  iiroKidcfor  their  families,  owes  likewise  its 
origin  to  the  same  cause.  Those  then  who  would 
J  woman  from  that  state  of  dcpeudoney  which 
forms  the  essence  of  tlie  family  tie,  and  make  her 
the  compieiitor  of  man,  would  take  away  the  unit- 
element  from  society,  and  thereby  destroy  it. 
It  is  she  alone,  and  she  only,  as  dependent  upon 
him  who  is  the  father  of  her  children,  who  can, 
with  him  and  them,  form  that  lovely  and  inesti- 
mable tie  which,  under  the  name  of  Home,  is  the 
watchword  of  some  of  our  best  and  purest  feelings. 

*  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  ia  these  remarks 
othing  is  intended  to  controvert  the  truth  that  both 
sexes  alike  inherit  the  evil  of  the  fall,  nor  to  represent 
the  one  sex  as  naturally  more  clear  of  evil  in  the  sight  of 
God  than  the  other — but  to  point  out  the  Mnd  of  evi 
en  are  especially  prone  to,  and  the  strictly  sexual  influ- 
suce  of  woman  in  counteracting  those  tendencies. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Bc(l-Kooms  aud  their  Vcnlilation. 
The  heats  of  summer,  bring  with  them  their  ac- 
customed types  of  disease,  the  most  violent,  if  not 
the  most  deadly  of  the  "  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to." 
As  many  of  the  disorders,  incident  to  this  season, 


wire-cloth,  mosquito  netting,  millinet,  or  other 
loose  fabric,  through  which  air  will  pass  freely,  but 
in  a  difiused  manner.  "Where  economy  has  to  be 
consulted,  the  free  opening  of  windows  and  doors 
will  generally  an.swer;  but  it  is  best  to  open  all, 


have  their  origin  in  badly  aired  beds  and  indiffe-  rather  than  only  one,  if  this  is  liable  to  create  a 
rently  ventilated  bed-rooms,  a  few  cautions  on  these  draught  over  the  bed.     "Where  a  current  of  air 


ubjects  may  be  a  public  benefit 

A  popular  writer  says  : — "  The  bed-room,  where 
we  spend  nearly  half  of  our  lives,  in  its  general 
condition  and  management,  is  the  opprobrium  of 
civilization" — and  he  is  right.  To  begin  with  the 
bedding.  This  is  often  indifferently  aired.  The 
coldness  of  bed-rooms,  as  compared  with  other 
apartments,  favours  the  deposit  of  the  moisture  with 
which  the  air  is  always  charged,  besides  which  the 
materials  of  which  our  beds  are  composed  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  contract  moisture.  At  night, 
and  during  sleep,  the  human  system  is  relaxed, 
and  therefore  more  liable  to  morbific  influences. 
Bedding,  in  consequence,  should  be  often  and 
thoroughly  aired.  More  diseases  have  their  incep- 
tion in  damp  bedding  than  is  usually  supposed. 

In  general,  bed-rooms  are  the  smallest  and  low- 
est apartments  in  a  house.  Nine-tenths  of  the  par- 
lours in  Philadelphia,  perhaps  even  more,  are  as 
large  as  any  two  bed-chambers  in  the  dwellings ; 
yet  the  parlour  is  only  occasionally  occupied,  while 
the  sleeping-rooms  are  inhabited  nightly,  for  hours 
together.  A  bed-room  ought  to  be  the  largest 
room  in  the  house,  ought  to  have  the  highest  ceil- 
ing, ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  ventilated 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Yet  all  these  rules  are 
violated  in  our  bed-rooms.  All  that  can  be  done, 
therefore,  is  to  be  ventilate  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner their  construction  will  permit ;  for  a  supply  of 
fresh  air  is  indispensable  to  health.  Investigation 
has  shown  that  every  adult  person  vitiates  four 
cubic  feet  of  air  every  minute.  Now,  if  a  bed- 
room is  occupied  for  eight  hours,  the  amount  of  air 
vitiated  is  more  than  seventeen  hundred  cubic  feet. 
If  two  adult  persons  occupy  a  chamber,  the  quan- 
tity vitiated  in  eight  hours,  is  about  thirty-five  hun- 
dred cubic  feet.  If  children  also  sleep  in  the  room, 
the  amount  is  much  increased.  A  man  and  wife, 
occuping  a  chamber  ten  feet  square  and  eight  feet 
high,  will  render  all  its  air  unfit  for  respiration  in 
less  than  two  hours, 

In  ordinary  apartments,  the  cold  air  is  below, 
the  hot  above — the  purest  below,  the  impurest 
above.  Hence,  a  low  bedstead,  as  a  general  rule, 
is  healthier  than  a  high  one  ;  care  being  taken, 
however,  not  to  have  it  so  low  as  to  be  swept  by 
currents.  Beds  on  the  floor  are  injurious,  for  ex 
ample,  because  the  draught,  from  under  the  door, 
often  goes  over  them.  Wherever  there  is  an  open 
fire-place,  there  is  a  continual  suction  of  air  to 
wards  it,  from  the  doors  and  windows ;  and  in  such 
apartments,  a  bed  should  never  be  made  upon  the 
floor.  Currents  of  air  are  indispensable,  neverthe 
less,  if  a  room  is  to  be  kept  healthy.  But  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  establish  such  a  current.  If 
open  a  window  at  bottom,  then  as  the  temperature 
of  a  chamber  is  higher  than  that  out  of  doors,  no 
exchange  of  air  is  produced  ;  and  the  effect  is  the 
same  if  wc  open  a  window  at  top,  when  the  air 
without  is  hotter  than  the  air  within.  To  ventilate 
a  room,  under  such  conditions,  we  must  reverse 
this  process.  The  popular  notion,  which  is  an  er- 
roneous one,  is,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  a 
window  to  produce  ventilation,  no  matter  what  the 
conditions  may  be.  Holding  a  candle  in  the  aper- 
ture, will  show  when  a  current  is  established,  and 
when  not. 

The  best  method  of  ventilating  a  room,  in  sum- 
mer, is  to  have  door-frames  and  window-frames 
fitted  to  their  various  openings,  and  covered  with 


cannot  be  avoided,  or  where  such  a  current  is  de- 
sired for  its  cooling  effects,  it  should  be  made  to 
flow  equally  over  the  whole  person,  as  this  destroys 
the  liability  to  take  cold.  It  is  always  best  to  open 
a  window  at  both  top  and  bottom.  In  this  case, 
if  the  air  without  is  hotter  than  within,  the  current 
enters  at  the  top,  and  passes  out  at  the  bottom ; 
but  if  the  air  within  is  hottest,  the  current  is  re- 
versed. Often,  on  going  to  bed,  at  this  season,  the 
last  is  the  case,  but  before  morning  the  chamber 
becomes  cooler  than  out  of  doors,  so  that  the  sleeper 
is  waked  up  by  a  draught  across  his  person,  which 
did  not  exist  when  he  retired.  A  careful  atten- 
tion to  these  facts,  and  an  adaptation  of  them  to 
varying  circumstances,  will  do  nmch  to  prevent  dis- 
ease.— Lc(her. 
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We  not  unfrequently  hear  it  said,  in  reference  to 
our  religious  society,  that  the  present  is  a  day  of 
"peculiar  trial;"  and  in  some  respects,  the  circum- 
stances producing  these  trials  are  peculiar,  both  in 
their  character  and  in  their  influence,  upon  the  re- 
lation of  the  members  one  to  another,  and  to  the 
Society  at  large. 

As  regards  the  position  occupied  by  the  Society 
itself  among  the  different  denominations  of  profess- 
ing christians,  there  have  very  considerable  changes 
taken  place  since  the  primitive  Friends  were  sent 
forth  to  re-promulgate  the  truths  of  Christianity  in 
their  fulness,  their  simplicity,  and  their  spirituality. 
Many  of  those  truths  which  had  long  been  ignored 
or  perverted  and  obscured  by  false  interpretations 
and  ceremonial  observances,  and  which,  when  pro- 
claimed by  them,  were  denied,  and  their  promul- 
gators subjected  to  cruel  and  ignominious  punish- 
ment, have  ever  since  been  silently  gaining  on  the 
prejudice  of  their  opponents,  until  some  of  them 
are  now  openly  and  almost  universally  admitted 
as  essential  parts  of  the  religion  of  Christ;  while 
others  are  slowly  but  surely  making  their  way 
among  sincere  professors  of  almost  every  creed,  and 
are  gradually  modifying  both  profession  and  prac- 
tice. Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Light  within,  or  the 
immediate  and  perceptible  influence  and  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  of  man,  for  spread- 
ing which  our  early  Friends  were  ridicided  and 
denounced  as  heretics,  is  admitted  by  very  many 
among  the  different  sects;  while  the  testimony 
against  war  in  every  form,  against  swearing,  for 
maintaining  both  which,  thousands  of  Friends  have 
suffered  .severely;  and  that  against  slavery,  which 
they  long  held  up,  as  a  Society,  alone,  are  now  re- 
cognized as  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  gospel,  by 
tens  of  thousands  whose  predecessors,  in  profession, 
were  strenuous  opponents  of  them  all.  Even  the 
hold  which  a  man-made  and  hireling  ministry  bas- 
so long  maintained  upon  the  submissive  laity,  is 
not  a  little  shaken;  and  there  are  unmistakable 
signs  that  the  vision  of  the  people  is  gradually  be- 
coming sufficiently  clear  to  discern  that  a  privileged 
order  of  priests  or  clergy  has  no  sanction  from  the 
Head  of  the  Church ;  who,  when  he  prepares  and 
commissions  men  or  women  to  preach  the  gospel, 
requires  them  to  deliver  only  what,  when  and  where, 
his  own  indwelling  spirit  authorizes ;  and  that  a 
gift  of  the  ministi'y  being  exclusively  of  his  bestow- 
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ing,  and  unpurchasablo,  it  must  be  exorcised  with- 
out money  and  without  price. 

One  would  thinly  that  these  approximations  of 
others  professors  to  the  religious  belief  ever  held 
and  proclaimed  by  our  religious  Society,  gradual 
as  the  approaches  have  been,  and  conclusive  as  the 
evidence  is  that  the  happy  change  effected  has  been 
largely  promoted  by  the  upright  maintenance  of 
all  parts  of  its  faith  by  its  consistent  members  in 
successive  generations,  ought  to  encourage  the  So- 
ciety to  renewed  vigilance  in  guarding  against  any 
modification  or  obscuring  of  its  doctrines,  any  lay- 
ing aside  or  frittering  away  of  its  testimonies,  and 
stimulate  it  to  earnest,  patient  care  and  labour, 
where  there  is  reason  to  fear  such  modification, 
or  such  innovations,  are  either  designedly  or  un- 
intentionally taking  place.  But  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Society  forces  upon  us  the  conviction 
that  this  desirable  effect,  which  would  have  been 
manifest  throughout  all  its  borders,  were  it  in  a 
healthy  condition,  has  not  been  generally  produced, 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  for  some  years  past  there 
has  been  a  disposition  manifested  by  not  a  few  in 
membership,  and  of  more  or  less  influence  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Society,  to  recede  from  the  simple 
but  pure  faith  handed  down  from  our  forefathers, 
and  to  substitute  therefor  a  modification  more  in 
affinity  with  the  profession  of  other  religious  de- 
nominations, and  which  will  admit  of  a  closer  imi- 
tation of  their  modes  of  worship  and  living.  This 
brings  us  back  to  what  we  first  alluded  to,  the  cir- 
cumstances rendering  the  trials  of  the  present  day 
in  some  respects  peculiar,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  lengthened  detail  of  the  course  of  events 
that  has  resulted  in  the  present  disjointed  and 
affecting  condition  of  the  Society,  but  we  wish  to 
recall  some  of  the  facts  to  the  recollection  of  our 
readers. 

The  secession  of  the  Hicksites  from  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  left  it  mutilated  within  most  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent;  but,  main- 
taining its  organization ;  the  great  body  of  its 
members  being  more  closely  united  by  a  common 
suffering  in  defence  of  a  faith  endeared  to  them, 
not  only  by  conviction  of  its  truth,  but  by  the  in- 
fidel attacks  made  upon  it  by  many  of  those  who 
had  just  seceded.  A  new  Society  had  been  formed 
by  them  in  Philadelphia,  which,  though  it  assumed 
the  name  of  Friends,  unhesitatingly  proclaimed 
that  difference  in  doctrine  was  the  cause  of  its  with- 
drawal from  those  it  had  left,  and  that  what  they 
deemed  sound  and  edifying,  was,  by  the  others, 
pronounced  unsound  and  spurious.  As  the  points 
of  faith  upon  which  these  opposite  opinions  were 
held,  comprehended  the  divinity  and  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  the  authenticity  and  divine  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  Friends  maintaining  them  as 
cardinal  truths,  and  defending  them  from  the  at- 
tacks of  E.  Hicks  and  his  coadjutors,  whose  dogmas 
and  deductions  they  declared  to  be  unsound  and 
spurious,  it  left  no  doubt  how  widely  the  leaders  of 
the  new-formed  Society  had  departed  from  the 
faith  promulgated  by  Fox,  Penn,  and  Barclay,  and 
ever  held  by  Friends. 

The  defection  was  greater  in  some  places  than 
in  others.  Those  who  could  not  conscientiously 
desert  the  ancient  doctrines  and  organization,  and 
join  the  newly  formed  Society,  struggled  to  main- 
tain the  one  and  continue  the  other,  and  acknow- 
ledged each  other  as  brethren,  while  others  went 
over  to  the  new  sect.  Thus  all  the  original  Yearly 
Meetings  were  kept  up. 

But  the  repose  and  comfort  that  succeeded  the 
Hicksite  controversy,  and  its  rending  termination, 
were  not  very  long  unmarred.  It  became  apparent 
that  the  tendency  of  one  extreme  to  beget  its  oppo- 
site, was  producing  its  effect  in  different  places 


among  members  who  were  not  firmly  established  in 
the  unchangeable  truth.  In  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy, an  undue  latitude  of  expression  had  been 
tolerated  bysome,and  in  combatting  assertions  that 
led  to  infidelity,  positions  were  occasionally  assumed 
incompatible  with  pure  quakerism.  Hence,  many 
experienced  men  and  women  who  had  been  " 
and  faithfully  contending  for  the  faith,  and  whose 
spiritual  faculties  were  kept  exercised  by  reason  of 
use,  were  made  sensible  that  the  opinions  dissemi- 
nated by  some  members,  would,  if  allowed  to  pre- 
vail and  produce  their  legitimate  fruit,  inevitably 
result  in  another  trial  of  the  Society  in  relation  to 
its  faith,  operating  in  a  different  direction  from  that 
which  had  just  passed  by. 

The  indisputable  fact  that  a  lamentable  degree 
of  ignorance  respecting  christian  doctrine  among 
y  within  the  Society,  had  greatly  facilitated 
the  reception,  and  spread,  in  this  country,  of  the 
plausible  sophistry  and  unsound  notions  of  E.  Hicks, 
betrayed  some  into  an  inordinate  estimate  of  the 
value  of  college  learning  and  biblical  study,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  promote  both,  but  especially 
to  insist  upon  the  latter.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  had  been  depreciated  and  con- 
temned by  many  of  those  who  had  gone  off  to  the 
new  Society,  led  some  Friends  in  their  zeal  to  exalt 
them  into  a  position  they  do  not  claim  for  them- 
selves, which  the  Society  has  never  given  them, 
and  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
alone;  while  the  perversion  by  the  Hicksites  of  the 
doctrine,  ever  held  by  Friends,  of  an  universal  sav- 
ing Light,  or  "  Christ  within  the  hope  of  glory,"  was 
supposed  by  some  to  have  proved  that  cardinal 
article  of  christian  faith  unsafe,  and  as  aiding  in 
"that  tremendous  process  of  heresy"  that  had  oc- 
curred within  the  pale  of  the  Society;  and  hence  it 
was  attempted  to  be  modified,  and  the  alleged 
errors  of  our  standard  authors  concerning  it,  to  be 
corrected. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  dissemination  and  re- 
ception of  these  sentiments  began  to  show  their 
legitimate  effects.      In  England,  where  some  in 
conspicuous  stations  had   long  been  labouring  to 
pread  these  views,  the  Beaconite  controversy  arose 
from  them,  and  resulted  in  the  secession  of  many 
ho,  for  a  time,  strove  to  organize  themselves  into 
Society,  but  finally  became  merged  in  other  re- 
gions denominations. 

Friends  of  Philadelphia  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, having  sorely  suffered  from  the  contentions 
and  divisions  which  accompanied  the  Hicksite 
heresy,  and  the  setting  up  of  that  Society,  and  be- 
ieving  that  the  unsound  views  contained  in  writ- 
ngs  of  some  Friends  in  England,  were  calculated 
to  produce  the  same  kind  of  contentions  and  divi- 
sions among  us,  earnestly  but  affectionately  called 
the  attention  of  their  brethren  there  to  the  subject, 
informing  them  of  their  disapprobation  of  those 
views,  their  fears  of  the  effect  they  would  produce 
this  country,  and  their  desire  that  something 
ight  be  done  to  avert  the  threatening  evil.  Many 
Friends  in  England,  not  only  occupying  the  fore- 
most stations  in  the  Society  there,  but  whose  emi- 
nent services  and  deep  religious  experience  ought 
to  have  given  their  judgment  great  place,  coincided 
n  the  opinions  expressed  by  their  brethren  in 
tVmerica,  and  plainly  declared  their  disapproval  of 
nany  of  the  sentiments  advocated  in  the  works 
alluded  to,  and  united  in  judgment  that  something 
should  be  done  by  the  Society  as  a  testimony 
against  them.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  by 
Friends  as  a  body,  in  that  country  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing difficulty,  and  no  evidence  was  given  by  them 
that  they  regarded,  as  of  any  importance,  the  reli- 
gious concern  of  their  brethren  of  tho.se  Yearly  Meet- 
ings which  had  addressed  them  on  the  subject. 


Under  these  circumstances,  and  from  the  kno\ 
ledge  that  efforts  were  making  more  widely  1 
spread  the  works  containing  the  unsound  opinion 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  felt  constrained, 
order  to  counteract  their  influence,  and  to  guar 
and  preserve  the  purity  of  the  faith  of  the  Societ; 
to  prepare  and  issue  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  its  ai 
cient  doctrines,  contrasting  them  with  the  innov; 
tions  attempted  to  be  made  upon  them  ;  and  Ohi 
Yearly  Meeting  uniting  therewith,  adopted  and  r« 
published  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dreaded  contentions,  an 
the  alienation  of  one  member  from  another  whic' 
were  long  before  predicted,  and  which  had  bee 
slowly  developing,  had  begun  to  manifest  themselvc 
more  and  more  conspicuously  in  most  parts  of  th 
Society  in  this  land.  In  New  England,  the  consc 
quent  difficulties  were  increased  and  complicatei 
by  the  determination  of  a  party  in  power  to  pu 
down  an  upright  and  faithful  minister,  who,  undo 
a  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  in  accordance  with  ; 
provision  in  the  discipline  of  that  Yearly  Meeting 
felt  him.self  constrained  actively  to  oppose  the  re 
ception  among  the  members  there,  of  the  unsounc 
opinions  since  testified  against  by  Philadelphia  an( 
Ohio  Yearly  Meetings.  His  disownment,  and  thi 
course  of  treatment  pursued  towards  him,  anc 
towards  other  Friends  who  united  with  him  in  thi 
stand  he  had  taken,  some  of  which  proceedings  wen 
in  direct  violation  of  the  discipline  of  that  Yearl} 
Meeting,  resulted  in  those  Friends  thus  treatec 
meeting  together  by  themselves  as  a  Yearly  Meet 
'ng,  and  thus  there  became  two  bodies,  each  claim- 
ng  to  be  New  England  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  consequence  of  the  cause  from  which  these 
difficulties  arose,  and  the  violations  of  principle 
of  church  government  which  had  marked  their  pro- 
gress, Philadelphia  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings 
"thheld  their  correspondence  with  either  body  ir 
New  England;  and  the  former  meeting,  after  a  ful' 
investigation  by  its  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  of  the 
circumstances  resulting  in  the  separation,  as  sel 
forth  by  the  respective  parties,  furnished  both  with 
an  exposition  of  the  reasons  why  it  felt  itself  bound, 
consistently  with  its  duty  to  support  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  Society,  to  withhold  corres- 
pondence until  certain  acts  were  rectified  or  an- 
nulled, and  to  recognize  those  composing  the  smallei 
body,  as  Friends  entitled  to  such  acknowledgment 
as  would  secure  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  as 
members  of  the  Society ;  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring that  the  setting  up  of  their  meeting  was  not 
such  as  afforded  a  safe  precedent  to  be  followed, 

d  advising  both  boditjs  to  examine  their  proceed- 

5s  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  and  to  seek  for  a  re- 
union on  the  right  foundation. 

The  two  conferences,  held  under  the  sanction 
of  five  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent, 
failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disunity  and  divi- 
sion going  on  in  the  Society,  as  they  left  the  causes 
producing  them  untouched,  and  satisfied  themselves 
'th  arraigning  the  two  co-ordinate  bodies  not  re- 
presented in  either  conference,  and  advising  them 
to  abandon  the  judgment  they  had  come  to  under 
their  own  apprehension  of  the  requirement  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  to  adopt  that  which  the 
five  meetings  had  come  to  in  their  separate  capa- 
ity.  Bodies  so  constituted,  and  acting  under  such 
circumstances,  could  hardly  have  supposed  that 
such  advice  could  be  taken  by  meetings  independ- 
ent of,  and  equal  with,  but  not  represented  in, 
them. 

The  separation  that  took  place  in  Ohio,  sprung 
indirectly  from  the  same  prolific  root  that  has  pro- 
duced the  other  difficulties  and  divisions  existing 
throughout  the  Society,  viz  :  the  attempt  to  modi- 
fy the  faith  of  Friends.     The  institution  of  thai 
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lody  of  which  J.  Biuus  is  clerk,  as  a  Yearly 
Meeting,  was  iu  each  successive  step  so  contrary  to 
he  discipline  and  order  of  the  [Society,  that  no 
Nearly  Meeting  which  has  opened  correspondence 
fith  it,  has  been  able  to  justify  its  course  by  as- 
uming  or  attempting  to  show  that  the  act  was  in 
.ccordauee  therewith;  but  they  have  rested  it  on 
he  ground  of  their  having  more  fellowship  with  it 
ban  tbey  have  with  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  which 
}.  Hoyle  has  long  been  clerk ;  nor  has  any  one  of 
hem  shown  that  the  long-established  and  Icgiti- 
uate  Yearly  Meeting  has  departed  from  that  dis- 
ipline  or  order.  This  latter  meeting  and  Phila- 
lelphia  Yearly  Meeting  have  long  been  united  to- 
ether  iu  religious  concern  and  labour  to  preserve 
he  faith  of  tUe  Society  in  its  original  fulness,  and 
0  testify  against  the  innovations  that  threatened 
t;  and  together  they  have  suffered  deeply,  from 
be  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation  of  the 
Qotives  that  have  actuated  them,  and  the  end  they 
lave  in  view.  That  unity,  we  believe,  is  in  no 
fise  weakened,  or  changed  ;  and  although  circum- 
tances  have  rendered  it  expedient  for  the  last  two 
ears,  for  them  to  withhold  epistolary  corrospoud- 
nce  with  each  other,  as  they  have  with  nearly 
,11  the  other  Yearly  Meetings,  yet,  fellowship 
,nd  sympathy  are  iu  no  wise  withheld  or  dimin- 
ihed  under  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  they 
,re  placed  by  the  persistence  of  other  Yearly 
'leetings,  in  declining  to  testify  against  the  at- 
smpted  innovations  upon  our  principles,  and  iu  re- 
ognizing  fellowship  with  those  who  have  separated 
rom  Ohio,  and  set  up  a  spurious  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  circumstances  to  which  we  have  thus  briefly 
eferred  are  those  out  of  which  spring  the  trials  of 
he  present  day,  and  make  those  trials  peculiar, 
fumbers  of  Friends  in  different  Yearly  Meetings, 
lave  either  failed  to  detect  the  unsoundness  cou- 
ained  in  the  works  put  forth  by  some  Friends  in 
Cnffland,  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  admit- 
ing  the  unsoundness,  have  thought  it  not  neces- 
ary  for  the  Society  to  bear  an  open  testimony 
•gainat  them.  Hence,  they  have  been  disposed  to 
harge  upou  those  meetings  and  members  that  have 
3lt  bound  to  bear  such  an  open  testimony,  the 
ifficulties  that  have  followed  the  spread  of  those 
?orks,  while  they  lay  themselves  open  to  be 
uspected  by  their  brethren,  of  favouring,  if  not 
dopting,  those  unsound  sentiments.  Disunity 
nd  distress  are  by  no  means  confined  to  tho.se 
Nearly  Meetings  within  which  open  separations 
lave  taken  place ;  and  where  separate  bodies 
xist,  it  is  far  from  being  all  the  members  who 
ave  a  decided  testimony  to  bear  against  the 
nsound  views  that  have  given  rise  to  the  se- 
laration,  who  have  withdrawn  from  the  one  body 
nd  united  themselves  with  the  other.  In  Yearly 
ileetiugs  where  there  have  been  no  separations, 
.nd  where  the  action  of  the  meeting  would  seem 
0  be  adverse  to  bearing  testimony  against  those 
iews,  and  opposed  to  the  two  yearly  meetings  that 
lave  done  so,  there  are  yet  very  many  who  sym- 
pathize with  those  meetings,  and  approve  of  the 
ourse  they  have  taken  to  guard  the  faith  of  the 
Society,  but  who  are  as  yet  withheld  from  giving 
iuch  public  expression  to  their  views  and  feelings. 

While  those  who  have  separated  feel  themselves 
ilaoed  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  trial,  because 
(.  not  being  recognized  by  the  great  body  of  thi 
society,  others,  in  the  same  Yearly  Meetings,  who 
mite  with  them  in  testimony  against  the  unsound 
entiments,  are  alsogreatly  tried,  because  they  can- 
lot  conscientiously  approve  of  separation  as  a  re- 
aedy  for  the  evil,  believing  they  are  bound  to 
aaintain  their  testimony  within  the  present  organi- 
ation  of  the  Society.  Confiding  iu  the  authority 
nd  conservative  power  of  truth,  and  believing  that 


the  discipline  and  organization  of  the  Society  which 
ere  instituted  in  divine  wisdom  must  be  preserved, 
and  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity,  their  faith 
leads  them  to  suffer  patiently  until  deliverance  may 
be  effected  without  breaking  the  bonds  of  society, 
and  judgment  may  go  forth  rightly  against  that 
hich  has  wrought  so  much  mischief. 
It  will  be  seen  that  principles  are  involved  in  the 
present  controversy  that  affect  materially  the  faith 
and  discipline  which  our  religious  Society  has  al- 
ways sustained  and  cherished.  How  is  it,  if  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  are,  as  they  profess  to  be,  anxiously 
concerned  that  both  these  should  be  maintained  in- 
violate, that  they  should  not  unite  in  probing  the 
difficulties  to  the  bottom,  and  fairly  and  openly  re- 
moving all  ground  for  doubt  and  division  'i  Friends 
n  England  have  taken  the  position,  that  the  un- 
sound views  complained  of  were  put  forth  by  indi- 
viduals who  were  responsible  to  their  monthly 
meetings,  and  that  they,  as  a  body,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  or  their  opinions.  But  supposing 
that  view  of  the  case  to  be  correct,  (which  we  by 
no  means  admit,)  are  the  religious  concern,  the  dis- 
tress,the  complicated  difficulties,  which  they  were  re- 
peatedly told  were  being  brought  upon  so  many  of 
their  brethren  and  sisters  in  America,  by  the  dissemi- 
nation of  those  views,  not  of  sufficient  importance 
and  interest  to  awaken  sympathetic  feeling  on  their 
behalf,  and  to  call  out  from  them  some  manifesta- 
tion of  a  willingness  to  give  the  subject  a  candid 
examination,  and  to  do  what  might  then  appear 
calculated  to  remove  the  difficulty '! 

Being  all  members  of  the  same  religious  Society, 
ought  not  a  community  of  interest,  and  a  brother- 
hood in  feeling  have  led  them  to  make  some  effort 
to  satisfy  their  religiously-concerned  fellow  mem- 
bers, who  addressed  them  from  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic in  the  language  of  affectionate  entreaty  and 
warning,  and  to  avert  or  remove,  if  in  their  power, 
the  evils  which  those  members  predicted  as  sure  to 
follow,  or  represented  as  having  flowed  from  the 
course  pursued  by  members  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting  l 

Even  supposing  it  to  be  possible  that  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  more  experienced  and  devoted  mem- 
bers in  this  country  was  deceived,  and  apprehended 
danger  where  none  existed,  or  magnified  the  de- 
partures in  doctrine  and  the  evils  resulting  from 
those  departures,  have  Friends  in  Great  Britain 
had  any  reason  to  doubt  that  those  members  were 
sincere  in  the  conscientious  convictions  to  which 
they  have  given  utterance,  or  in  pursuing  the  very 
trying  course  they  have  felt  themselves  bound  to 
adopt,  to  maintain  in  its  purity  the  faith  of  the 
Society?  Was  the  judgment  of  two  such  bodies 
as  Philadelphia  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  of  so 
Httle  account  to  Friends  of  that  land,  that  they 
thought  it  not  worth  while  to  give  heed  to  it,  even 
when  they  were  explicitly  and  solemnly  told  by 
those  who  had  witnessed  the  sowing  of  the  seed, 
the  germination  and  the  sorrowful  fruit-bearing  of 
the  heresy  that  had  just  before  torn  the  Society  to 
pieces,  that  they  saw  the  same  results  would  follow 
the  spread  of  opinions  contained  iu  the  writings  of 
members  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  if  nothing  w 
done  by  the  groat  body  of  the  Society  to  testify 
against  them?  We  think,  that  supposing  thi 
whole  difficulty  had  arisen  out  of  misunderstanding, 
misconception,  and  groundless  fears,  it  was  ne 
thelcss  incumbent  upon  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
in  an  especial  manner  implicated  as  it  is,  to  enter 
unhesitatingly  into  a  subject  of  such  momentous 
importance  and  consequences,  and  in  that  spirit 
which  leads  the  whole  body  to  suffer  with  its  suf- 
fering members,  to  labour  in  brotherly  love  and 
united  exercise  for  the  honour  of  txuth,  in  order  to 
demonstratJ  the    misunderstanding,   clear  up  the 


misconception,  and  banish  those  groundless  fears, 
0  assist  in  staying  the  evil,  were  it  clearly  shown 
xist.  Had  this  course  been  pursued,  what  jea- 
lousies, what  dibuuity,  what  sad  dissevering  of  bonds 
that  had  long  embraced  the  Society  in  one  body, 
would  have  been  spared  I  Can  the  broken  links 
ever  be  welded  together  until  some  such  action  is 
ffocted  ? 

But  the  supposition  we  have  made  is  altogether 
gratuitous.  The  unsound  opinions  so  often  alluded 
to  have  been  clearly  demoiijtrated,  and  cannot  bo 
truthfully  denied  or  reasoned  away,  and  the  eflccts 
resulting  from  their  dis.seminatiou  arc  sorrowfully 
witnessed  in  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Society,  iu 
the  prevalence  of  disunity  and  a  feeling  of  aliena- 
tion among  the  members,  and  in  the  attempts  mak- 
and  in  some  places  successfully  making,  espe- 
cially in  England,  to  lay  aside  some  of  our  loug- 
cherished  testimonies.  Still,  no  effort  is  makin" 
by  the  bodies  equally  interested  with  Philadelphia 
and  Ohio,  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  disorder,  and  re- 
move that  which  lets,  and  must  coutinue  to  let  un- 
til it  is  removed  out  of  the  way,  preventing  the 
whole  Society  from  again  uniting  as  one  body  and 
one  people. 

The  subject  is  too  generally  treated  as  if  it  was 
certain  that  fundamental  principles  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  were  not  involved  in  it,  as  well  as  prin- 
ciples of  organization.  But  principles  of  church 
government  heretofore  considered  as  essential  and 
binding,  have  been  set  at  naught,  both  in  the  course 
pursued  towards  the  members  of  the  smaller  body 
in  New  England,  before  the  separation  took  place 
there,  and  in  the  setting  up  of  the  meeting  in  Ohio, 
of  which  J.  Binns  is  clerk,  and  until  those  princi- 
ples are  vindicated  and  again  carried  into  effect 
in  both  cases,  the  rights  of  members  and  meetings 
must  be  left  uncertain,  and  subject  to  arbitrary  dis- 
regard and  overthrow,  and  there  can  be  little 
ground  for  hope  of  unity  being  restored.  In  the 
account  of  Loudon  Yearly  Meeting,  from  which 
we  made  the  extracts  published  in  this  journal,  it 
is  said  that  the  epistle  from  the  meeting  in  Ohio, 
with  which  that  Yearly  Meeting  corresponds,  al- 
ludes "  in  a  very  good  spirit  to  those  who  have 
withdrawn  from  them,"  and  that  it  mentions,  "  it 
has  forborne  the  taking  of  any  discipliLary  pro- 
ceedings, and  encouraged  all  its  members,  by  that 
spirit  of  loving-kindness  which  becomes  our  profes- 
sion, to  invite  such  as  had  left  to  return."  The 
"  disciplinary  proceedings"  here  alluded  to,  would 
be  but  a  futile  attempt  to  interfere  with  rights  placed 
by  the  principles  of  church  government  recognized 
by  Friends,  out  of  the  reach  of  that  body  ;  but  the 
supposed  anomaly  springs  from  ihe  encouragement 
given  by  London  and  other  Yearly  Meetings  to 
separation  and  insubordination,  and  which,  we  fear, 
will  result  in  still  further  departures  and  divisions. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  "peculiar  trials"  which 
attend  the  Society  in  the  present  day,  our  faith  in 
its  conservation,  and  the  final  triumph  of  truth 
within  its  borders,  remains  unshaken.  We  trust 
that  Philadelphia  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  will 
continue  patiently,  but  faithfully,  to  maintain  their 
allegiance  to  the  Truth,  striving  to  encourage  their 
members  to  walk  consistently  with  the  profession  we 
make,  and  supporting  their  testimony  against  those 
innovations  that  have  given  rise  to  those  depar- 
tures from  discipline  and  order,  as  well  as  from  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  Friends,  and  that  have 
so  deplorably  laid  waste  our  goodly  heritage.  They 
may,  and  probably  will,  have  many  difficulties  from 
without,  and  from  weaknesses  within  themselves, 
sorely  to  try  their  faith  and  allegiance,  but  as  they 
seek  to  keep  under  the  guidance  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  we  do  not  doubt  they  will  be  upheld 
in  their  honc=t  labours  for   the   truth,  aud   their 
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rightly-exercised  members  will  be  made  instrumen- 
tal in  building  up  the  waste  places  ivithin  their 
own  borders. 

Epistolary  correspondence  between  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, when  entered  on  and  conducted  under  the 
promptings  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  is  both  com- 
forting and  strengthening  to  the  exercised  mem- 
bers. It  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  privi- 
lege of  great  value,  and  we  believe,  in  a  healthy 
state  of  the  Society,  it  will  always  be  enjoyed; 
hence,  we  shall  rejoice  when  such  a  correspondence 
may  be  generally  resumed.  But  it  never  has  been, 
and  we  trust  never  will  be  tlie  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  the  Society ;  which 
bond,  so  far  as  it  is  outwardly  visible,  consists  in 
unity  of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  the  more  preci- 
ous cementing  tie  being  in  that  hidden  life,  wherein 
the  members  are  baptized  by  the  one  spirit  into  one 
body. 

Did  the  "peculiar  trials"  of  our  day  have  the 
effect  of  driving  the  members  more  universally  to 
seek  after  a  more  full  initiation  into  this  hidden 
life,  we  should  soon  see  a  great  change  effected  in 
the  relation  of  the  respective  members  one  towards 
another,  and  the  course  of  treatment  pursued  by 
the  different  bodies  towards  one  another.  As  they 
came  to  participate  in  the  same  baptism,  all  cold- 
ness, disunity,  and  evil  suspicion  would  be  removed 
from  their  hearts,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  whole  Society  would  be  brought  together  in  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace,  harmo- 
niously labouring  for  the  spread  of  righteousness  in 
the  earth.  Then  there  would  not  only  be  an  inter^ 
change  by  epistolary  salutation,  of  the  language  of 
the  spirit  to  the  churches,  but  such  would  be  the 
communion  of  feeling,  that,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  apostle,  "  there  would  be  no  schism  in 
the  body,  but  that  the  members  should  have  the 
same  care  one  for  another ;  and  whether  one  mem 
ber  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  or  one 
member  be  honoured  all  the  members  rejoice  with 
it."  May  every  reader  of  "  The  Friend"  lay  these 
things  sincerely  to  heart,  and  seek,  by  upright, 
consistent  walking,  by  prayer  and  supplication,  to 
do  his  and  her  part  towards  removing  the  difficul 
ties  and  restoring  the  Society  to  unity  and  peace. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

EUROPE. — Liverpool  dates  to  the  11th  inst. 

The  Queen  of  England  and  Prince  Albert  were  on  their 
way  to  Prussia. — It  was  rumored  that  the  Sultan  was 
about  to  employ  Abd  El  Kader,  to  .allay  the  religious  ex- 
citement of  the  Moslems. — Relations  between  Naples  and 
France  are  to  be  resumed. — The  French  crops  had  been 
much  injured  by  rains. — The  Belgian  Chambers  had  re- 
jected the  project  of  the  fortification  of  Antwerp. — Rela- 
tions between  Persia  and  England  had  been  re-estab- 
lished.— The  London  Times,  in  a  leading  article,  favours 
the  annexation  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States.— It  has 
been  resolved  by  the  Directors  of  the  Company  owning 
the  Great  Eastern  steamship  to  receive  orders  for  her 
purchase  or  charter,  and  also  to  advertise  her  for  sale 
at  auction.  In  the  meantime  to  raise  money  on  mort- 
gage.— A  prospectus  had  been  issued  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Malta,  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  Tele- 
graph Company. — At  Salerno,  in  Naples,  considerable 
indignation  had  been  manifested,  in  consequence  of  pri- 
soners being  conveyed  publicly  in  irons  to  the  places  of 
punishment,  and  the  prosecution  by  government  of  their 
advocates. — Lord  Campbell  is  about  to  introduce  into 
the  British  Parliament  a  bill  dispensing  with  the  prac- 
tice of  requiring  an  unanimous  verdict  from  a  jury.  He 
does  not  propose  the  majority  principle,  but  wishes  to 
get  rid  of  the  practice  of  tampering  with  a  jury,  by 
placing  one  man  upon  it  to  hold  out  against  all  the 
others. — A  despatch  from  Southampton  states  that  the 
submarine  telegraph  to  the  Channel  Islands  had  been 
successfully  laid,  and  communications  are  now  going  on 
between  Southampton  and  Alderney. — An  - 
ship,  the  Eliza  Gibbs,  had  been  captured  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  being  filled  with  slaves. — It  wag  estimated  that 
about  24,000  bales  of  cotton  had  been  sold  at  Liverpool, 
in  the  past  three  days. — The  advices  from  Manchestc 


are  favourable,  trade  being  generally  in  a  firm  condition. 
The  weather   had  been  favourable  for  the  crops. — 
Consols,  9GJ  to  96f. 

INDIA.— The  Calcutta  mail  of  the  4th  ult.  had  been 

received   at  Alexandria.     The  rebels   had   returned   in 

force  to  the  jungles   of  Jugdespore.     At  Calcutta   the 

continued ;  several  Europeans   and  Sepoys   had 

been  murdered  bv  the  natives. 

CHINA.— Date's  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  23d  of  Sixth 
jnth  had  arrived.  The  allies  had  advanced  in  gun- 
boats to  Tiensin  without  opposition,  followed  by  the 
Americans  and  Russians  ;  they  are  thus  enabled  to  com- 
mand both  the  river  and  the  Great  Canal.  The  French 
and  English  ambassadors  had  located  themselves  on 
shore.  The  High  Mandarin,  the  second  oflicer  of  the 
Empire,  had  been  sent  to  negotiate.  Reinforcements 
nued  to  be  despatched  from  Hong  Kong.  At 
Shanghae,  trade  was  very  dull. 

The  Atlantic  Tdeyraph. — Great  anxiety  existed  in  Eu- 
rope relative  to  the  delay  experienced  in  transmitting 
.  The  first  regular  despatch  from  Trinity  Bay 
reached  Valentia  on  the  9th  inst.  The  speed  of  its  trans- 
mission is  said  to  have  been  greater  than  that  attained 
at  Plymouth,  and  the  currents  were  apparently  as  strong. 
The  shares  of  Atlantic  Telegraph  stock  were  quoted  at 
ibout  £900.  The  communication  with  the  cable  is  com- 
paratively slow.  An  unofficial  statement  from  Valentia 
says  that  it  is  possible  to  receive  from  Trinity  Bsiy  about 
sixty  signals  per  minute.  If  this  is  true,  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  possibility  of  transmitting  by  the  system 
of  Professor  Whitchouse  about  three  words  of  average 
length  per  minute,  or,  by  the  system  of  Professor  Hughes, 
assuming  that  each  electrical  impulse  may  be  made  to 
print  a  complete  letter,  about  ten  or  twelve  words  per 
minute.  Tiff.iny  &  Co.,  the  celebrated  jewellers  of  New 
York,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  great  public  demand,  have 
purchased  the  remainder  of  the  cable  on  board  the  Nia- 
gara, eighty  miles,  to  sell  in  small  pieces. 

UNITED  STATES.— y/ic  Crops.— All  the  advices  of 
late  from  the  West  are  unfavourable  to  an  average  har- 
vest this  season.  Some  accounts  say  that  the  yield  of 
all  kinds  of  grain  will  not  be  more  than  two-thirds  of 
that  of  last  year.  The  heavy  rains  and  floods,  early  in 
the  season,  vvere  productive  of  great  injury  to  the  crops. 
The  accounts  from  the  cotton  crop  are  favourable.  In 
Alabama  especially,  the  plant  is  said  to  be  doing  bettei 
than  at  any  former  time. 

New  Orleans. — The  yellow  fever  has  increased  at  New 
Orleans  ;  during  the  week  ending  Eighth  mo.  21st.,  the 
number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  amounted  to  310. 
There  were  78  deaths  from  fever  on  the  21st. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  suffered  from  a  disastrous  fire, 
which  originated  in  the  rejoicings  over  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable.     Loss,  $175,000. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — A  number  of  isolated  cases  of  j'el- 
low  fever  have  occurred  since  the  1st  of  this  month  ; 
during  the  last  week  it  was  declared  epidemic,  twenty- 
eight  persons  having  died  of  the  disease  in  that  week. 

New  York. — Mortality  last  week,  638.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 475  were  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  The 
Banks  of  this  city,  according  to  their  published  state- 
ment, held,  on  the  21st  inst.,  the  sura  of  $28,349,507  in 
pecie';  their  circulation  was  $7,480,684,  and  the  amount 
lue  depositors  $104,639,658.  On  the  23d  inst.,  the  quo- 
tations of  flour  and  grain  were  as  follows: — Baltimore 
$5.00  a  $5.80;  choice  brands,  $7.00  a  $8.25; 
extra  Ohio,  $6.00  a  $6.80  ;  State,  $4.50  a  $4.95  ;  red 
Western  wheat,  $1.15  a  $1.25;  white  Michigan,  $1.30 
a  $1.36;  red  Southern,  $1.25  a  $1.35;  Southern  white 
corn,  87  cts.  a  90  cts. ;  yellow,  do.  93  cts.  a  95  cts. ;  un- 
sound Western,  78  cts.  a  85  cts. 

Philadelphia.— iloTta-hty  last  week,  281.  The  trade  of 
the  city  is  improving,  though  not  equal  to  what  it  usu- 
ally is  at  this  period.  On  the  23d,  the  prices  of  grain 
i  follows:— Red  wheat,  $1.20  a  $1.23;  white, 
$1.38  a  $1.40 ;  new  rye,  70  cts. ;  old,  85  cts ;  corn,  85 
cts.  a  88  cts. ;  oats,  40  cts.  a  42  cts.  On  that  day,  the 
city  banks  held  $6,605,882  in  specie ;  their  circulation 
was  $2,505,899,  and  the  amount  due  depositors  $16,- 
848,980.  The  market  for  beef  cattle  was  dull.  The 
sales  were  mostly  from  7  to  8J ;  strictly  prime,  brought 
9  cts. 

UtaJi.—The  latest  advices  are  to  Seventh  month  24lh 
The  .aspect  of  affairs  was  still  peaceful.  All  the  fugitivi 
Mormons  who  were  able,  had  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City 
Gen.  Johnston  intended  to  move  his  encampment,  ant 
prepare  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL, 
The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  i 
Second  day,  the  8th  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.    Parents 
and  others  intending  to   send  children  as  pupils,  will 


please  make  early  application  for  their  admission, 
Joseph    Si'owDE.v,    Superintendent   at    the   School,    ( 
to  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  strec 
Philadelphia. 
Eighth  mo.  24th,  1858. 

CIRCULAR. 

Friends  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meeting  havir' 
recently  completed  a  school-house  and  dwelling,  in  i 
pleasant  and  healthful  situ.ation,  adjoining  and  commun  ; 
eating  with  the  meeting-house  premises  on  Germauto^\ , 
Avenue,  propose  to  open  a  school  on  the  1st  of  NinI 
month  next,  under  the  care  of  Sarah  H.  Albertson,  fi 
the  tuition  of  Friends'  children,  and  others  who  confor; 
to  the  regulations  of  the  school. 

The  course  of  study  will  embrace  the  usual  branchi 
of  a  good  English  education. 

TERMS    FOR    TUITION. 

From  $8  to  $20  per  session  of  five  months,  accordin 
to  the  ages  of  the  pupils  and  the  branches  taught. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Sarah  H.  Albertson,  ( 
to  any  of  the  School  Committee,  viz  : 

Alfred  Cope,  Llotd  Mifflin, 

Samuel  B.  Morris,  John  S.  Haines, 

Thomas  Megarge,  Jonathan  RonEsoN, 

Ezra  Comfort,  George  Jones, 

Samuel  Morris. 
Eighth  month,  1858. 

N.  B. — A  limited  number  of  scholars  can  be  accon 
modated  with  board  in  the  dwelling  on  the  premise 
under  the  supervision  of  Amy  Albertson. 

Access  may  also  be  had  by  the  scholars  to  a  valuab' 
library,  belonging  to  the  Preparative  Meeting. 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Summer  vacation  will  terminate,  and  these  sem 
naries  be  re-opened  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st  of  Ninl 
month.  The  Boys'  school  is  situated  on  Cherry  stree 
near  Ninth  ;  the  Girls  on  Seventh,  between  Cherry  an 
Race  streets. 

The  studies  pursued  at  the  Boys'  school  are,  Readin; 
Writing  under  a  teacher  specially  employed  for  the  pu" 
pose.  Spelling,  Defining,  and  derivations  from  Latin  ai 
Greek  roots,  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algehr 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  Surveying,  Astronomy,  and  t 

gher  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  History,  Menti 
Pbilosophy.Chemistry,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiolog.' 
the  Latin  "and  Greek  Languages,  English  Conjpositir 
&c. 

Nearly  all  the  foregoing  branches,  with  the  additio 
of  the  French  Language  and  Botany,  are  taught  in  th 
Girls'  school. 

During  the  Winter  season,  lectures  are  delivered  o 
the  Boys'  school  on  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy, 

the  advantages  of  which  the  higher  classes  of  thi 
Girls'  school  also  participate. 

The  attention  of  Friends  who  desire  that  their  childi 
ren  should  receive  a  guarded  education  in  accordanci 
with  the  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  is  respect 
fully  invited  to  these  schools.  It  is  desirable  that  pupili 
should  be  entered  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  schoolll 
in  order  that  the  requisite  classification  may  take  placi; 

EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED 

PERSONS. 
A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  fot 
the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistants  for  tlfi 
Women's  School. 

The  schools  will  be  opened  early  in  the  Tenth  mont) 
they  are  held  five  evenings  in  the  week,  during  fi 
months.     Apply  to 

John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front, 

or  335  S.  Fifth  street, 
Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  No.  H8  Chestnut, 

or  127  N.  Ninth  street, 
Samuel  Allen,  No.  252  S.  Front  street. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Re 
ing  School.     Application  may  be  made  to  either  of 
under -named  friends,  viz. : 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad. 
Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad. 
Philad.,  Si.xth  mo.  14th.,  1858. 

ROBB,  PILE  &  M'ELEOY,  PMNTBES, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
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(Continued  from  page  40J.) 

Whatever  doctrine  contradicts  the  evident  sense 
)f  those  clear  and  expressed  portions  of  the  sacred 
•ecord,  which  by  Divine  commission,  professedly 
md  directly  treat  upon  this  point ;  such  doctrine 
nust  be  false,  and  ought  to  be  rejected.  It  answers 
10  good  purpose  to  increase  disputation  about  things 
lidden,  or  texts  obscure  and  ambiguous;  but  this 
s  certain,  and  certainly  to  be  relied  upon,  that 
ifhere  the  Almighty  plainly  declares  his  will 
ipecting  his  creatures,  he,  who  cannot  be  mistaken, 
s  surely  to  be  credited  in  preference  to  the  con 
rapositions  of  mistaken  men,  who  presume  to  in 
;erpret  his  words  so  as  to  contradict  his  most  clear, 
md  most  solemn  asseverations. 

Through  a  misapprehension  of  the  second  com 
nandment,  the  people  of  Israel,  in  Ezekiel's  time, 
lad  espoused  this  reprobationary  notion,  that  th( 
shildren  were  punished  for  the  sin  of  their  parents 
;o  that  it  was  become  a  maxim  among  them,  "  The 
"athers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children 
;eeth  are  set  on  edge."  The  prophet,  therefore, 
vas  especially  commissioned  to  declare  God's  im- 
nutable  will  and  determination  in  opposition  thereto. 
As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  ye  shall  not  have 
occasion  any  more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel. 
Behold,  all  souls  are  mine :  as  the  soul  of  the 
Father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine  ;  the  soul 
hat  sinneth  it  shall  die."  [Ezek.  xviii.  ver.  2  to  5.) 
'  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father, 
Deither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
ion;  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
apon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall 
be  upon  him."  (Ezek.  xviii.  20.) — "  Yet  ye  say,  the 
iway  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal.  Hear  now,  0  house 
pf  Israel !  Is  not  my  way  equal  ?  Are  not  your 
Ways  unequal?  When  a  righteous  man  turneth 
iway  from  his  righteousness,  and  committcth  ini- 
quity, and  dieth  in  it,  for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath 
done  shall  he  die.  Again,  when  the  wicked  man 
turneth  away  from  his  wickedness  that  ho  hath 
committed,  and  doth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right, 
be  shall  save  his  soul  alive.  Because  he  considereth, 
ind  turneth  away  from  his  transgressions  that  he 
bath  committed,  he  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not 
iie."  (Ver.  25  to  29.)—"  I  will  judge  you,  O  house 
Df  Israel,  every  one  according  to  his  ways,  saith 
She  Lord  God.  Repent,  and  turn  yourselves  from 
ill  your  transgressions;  so  iniquity  shall  not  be 


your  ruin."  (Ezek.  xviii.  30.)  The  prophet  repeats 
more  to  the  like  purpose,' both  in  this  cliapter,  and 
in  the  33d.  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  OJod,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but 
that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.  Turn 
ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways;  for  why  will  yc 
die,  Ohouse  of  Israel  V  (Chap,  xsxiii.  11.)— "Yet 
the  children  of  thy  people  say,  the  way  of  the  Lord 
is  not  equal;  but  as  for  them,  their  way  is  not 
equal.  When  the  righteous  turneth  from  his  right- 
eousness, and  committeth  iniquity,  he  shall  even 
die  thereby.  But  if  the  wicked  turn  from  his 
wickedness,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right, 
he  shall  live  thereby."  (Verse  17,  18,  19.) 

It  is  manifest,  the  death  denounced  in  these 
Scriptures,  is  not  the  common  death  of  the  body ; 
for  in  that  respect,  one  event  happeneth  to  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  ;  but  that  state  of  ever- 
lasting infelicity  peculiar  to  those  who  go  out  of 
time  into  eternity,  without  repentance  and  regene- 
ration. 

From  all  these  express  declarations,  it  evidently 
appears,  that  the  Almighty  "  doth  not  afflict  will- 
■  igly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men ;"  (Lam.  iii. 
33,)  that  he  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.  (2  Pet.  iii. 
9.)  These  are  all  plain  manifestations  of  the  mind 
of  God  professedly  on  the  point ;  and  to  all  who 
ntend  not  to  deny  his  uprightness  and  veracity 
they  ought  to  be  decisive.  The  sins  of  men  are 
placed  to  the  account  of  their  own  will  and  not  to 
the  will  of  God,  in  that  pathetic  expostulation, 
Why  will  ye  die  ?  And  indeed,  it  is  impossible  he 
should  will  that  which  is  a  transgression  of  his  will. 
It  is  clear,  he  doth  all  that  can  be  done  by  fair 
means  to  prevent  it.  By  that  pressing  repetition. 
Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  it  is  mani- 
fest, he  puts  it  in  the  power  of  men  to  turn  from 
them.  Who  then  can  justify  their  perverseness,  by 
any  way  charging  their  sin,  either  immediately  or 
remotely,  to  his  account '! 

Men  are  not  destroyed  through  any  malevolence 
in  their  Creator  towards  them ;  but  are  saved  by 
grace,  which  he  dispenseth  to  all  from  that 
unparalleled  benevolence,  which  ariseth  purely 
from  his  infinite  goodness.  Sinful  man  hath  no- 
thing to  offer;  God,  therefore,  will  have  mercy, 
because  he  will  have  mercy  ;  because  he  is  full  of 
mercy,  he  will  dispense  it  to  his  helpless  and  un- 
worthy creatures.  "  I,"  saith  he  to  the  repenting 
sinner,  "  even  I  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy  trans- 
gressions, for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remem- 
ber thy  sins."  (Isa.  xliii.  2.5.) 

Detachments  of  various  texts  and  portions  of 
Scripture,  though  indirect  to  the  .subject,  and  al- 
luding to  different  considerations,  have  been  pres.sed, 
and  marshalled  under  divers  colours,  to  fix  a  cruel 
partiality  on  our  common  Creator  and  benefactor. 
We  are  told,  that  he  ordered  the  obstinacy  of  Pha- 
raoh, the  sin  and  folly  of  Sihon,  and  the  kings  of 
Canaan,  the  treacherous  rebellion  of  Zedekiah 
gainst  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  rapine  and  ravages 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.  (Edwards,  p.  358,  &c.) 
But,  properly  considered,  this  was  ordering  punish- 

nt  for  sin,  not  sin  for  punishment.  He  harden- 
eth  none  till  they  have  hardened  themselves  past 
all  probability  of  repentance,  and  then  he  leaves 


them  to  the  misrule  of  their  own  beloved  lu.sts  and 
vices ;  and  what  are  treated  as  unrighteous  ravages, 
though  really  such  in  the  committers  of  them,  arc, 
respecting  the  Almighty,  the  righteous  execution  of 
his  justice  against  those  who  have  filled  up  their 
measure  of  iniquity,  and  abused  his  gracious  good- 
ness and  long  forbearance  towards  them,  till  he 
sees  fit  no  longer  to  continue  it  to  them.  Thus  he 
punisheth  the  sotiled  wickedness  of  some,  by  the 
wickedness  of  their  enemies,  which  he  permits  to 
be  turned  upon  them  ;  and  afterwards  proceeds  in 
like  manner  with  their  chastisers,  when  they  also 
have  filled  up  their  measure. 

I  shall  omit  at  present  to  proceed  further  with 
the  Scriptures  alleged  against  the  universal  exten- 
sion of  Divine  goodness  to  the  souls  of  men ;  and 
acknowledge  my  inability  to  conceive,  what  wise, 
holy,  and  most  excellent  ends  and  purposes  could 
be  answered,  by  the  Almighty's  disposing  the  state 
of  events  in  such  a  manner,  that  sin  will  most  cer- 
tainly and  infallibly  follow,  and  eternal  misery  to 
innumerable  multitudes  of  his  creatures  in  conse- 
quence ;  and  also  what  glory  can  accrue  to  a  being 
infinite  in  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  from  his 
continually  creating  immortal  and  reasonable  crea- 
tures, with  no  better  intention  towards  them,  but 
that  most  barbarous  one  of  irredeemable  infelicity. 

I  am  also  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  comfort  can 
arise  to  a  humane,  virtuous  and  charitable  mind, 
from  such  a  cruel  consideration.  Those  hearts 
must  be  very  unfeeling  for  othens,  and  their  conceit 
in  their  own  favour  very  strong,  who,  fancying  to 
themselves  a  personal  election,  can  pride  and  con- 
sole themselves  in  their  own  imagined  security,  and 
the  inequitable  destruction  of  the  major  part  of 
their  species.  Misled  men,  like  the  unprofitable 
servant,  may  imagine  such  unjust  severity  in  the 
unchangeable  perfection  of  equity ;  but  those  who 
have  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  find  it  to  flow  freely  towards 
all  mankind  without  exception,  and  to  engage  them 
to  wish  the  salvation  of  all.  This  is  a  stronger 
proof  to  them  of  the  universality  of  God's  good- 
will to  men,  than  all  the  sophistical  reasonings  of 
those  who  remain  insensible  of  it,  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  impossible  for  God,  who  is  most  essentially 
and  immutably  justice  and  goodness  itself,  to  act 
otherwise  by  his  creatures,  than  according  to  jus- 
tice and  goodness ;  and  therefore,  he  certainly 
doth  not  withhold,  but  affords  his  creatures  the 
means  necessary  to  their  felicity.  I  believe  his 
mercies  are  over  all,  and  to  all,  with  a  just  and 
gracious  intent  towards  them  ;  and  that  the  univer- 
sal Eodeemer  purchased  gifts  for  those  who  prove 
rebellious,  as  well  as  fur  others,  and  that  all  are 
visited  with  a  uiauifestaliou  of  his  Spirit,  that  they 
may  profit  by  it ;  and  though  they  do  lapse  from 
the  visiting  power,  and  often  lose  the  disposable  as- 
sistances afforded  them,  he  still  follows  them,  time 
after  time,  in  long  forbearance,  and  often  revisits 
them  of  his  freely  abounding  grace  and  mercy, 
that  they  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  come  to  re- 
pentance and  be  saved. 

We  read,  Isaiah  Iv.  8,  9,  "  My  thoughts  are  not 
your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways 
saith  the  Lord  ;  for  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways. 
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and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts."  And  chap- 
ter xl.  28,  the  prophet  saith,  "  There  is  no  search- 
ing of  his  understanding."  Yet  our  christian  fata- 
lists appear  to  think  themselves  wise  enough  to 
discover  the  very  precise  mode  and  manner  of  God's 
prescience;  and  because  they  can  see  but  one  way 
how  omniscience  should  foreknow,  they  seem  to 
conclude  there  can  be  no  other  in  the  unlimited 
expanse  of  infinite  ability.  But,  ''  Who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  coun- 
sellor?" (Rom.  xi.  34.)  To  whom  hath  he  revealed 
those  unsearchable  and  incomprehensible  secrets  of 
the  Divine  essence,  which  belong  to  himself  only '! 

A  due  degree  of  modesty  would  teach  us,  there 
is  sonjething  in  the  mode  and  manner  of  infinite 
comprehension,  a,s  much  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
limited  capacities,  as  the  extent  of  omniscience  it- 
self; and  attempts  to  unveil  inscrutable  mysteries, 
are  more  evident  demonstrations  of  human  pre- 
sumption and  folly,  than  of  wisdom  and  piety. 
Are  those  men  sure  there  is  no  way  possible  for 
•jod  to  know,  but  what  is  open  to  the  perception 
of  their  imperfect  modicum  of  reason  1  The  argu- 
ments they  ground  upon  this  imaginary  foundation, 
are  sufiicient  to  impeach  their  basis ;  for  they  car- 
ry an  evident  face  of  falsehood.  They  ultimately 
and  unavoidably  render  the  undeniable  source  of 
all  good,  and  centre  of  all  perfection,  the  real  and 
intentional  author  of  all  imperfection,  vice  and 
wickedness,  and  all  the  misery  consequent  there- 
upon ;  which  it  is  impossible  for  unchangeable  truth 
and  goodness  to  be.  "  Wilt  thou,"  saith  he,  dis- 
annul my  judgment?  Wilt  thou  condemn  me,  that 
thou  mayest  be  righteous?"  (Job  xl.  8.)  '' God  for- 
bid," saith  the  apostle,  "yea,  let  God  be  true,  but 
every  man  a  liar."  (Rom.  iii.  4  ) 

From  the  certainty  of  the  premises  the  certainty 
of  the  conclusion  ariseth.  From  uncertain  pre- 
mises no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  There 
is  something  in  the  Divine  prescience  which  always 
hath  been,  and  is  ever  likely  to  remain  an  impene- 
trable secret  to  human  understanding.  What  no 
man  knows,  no  man  can  properly  argue  from.  W^e 
know  the  Divine  being  is  but  one  essence,  perfectly 
pure  and  simple.  One  eternal,  immutable,  central 
power,  making  and  supporting  all  other  beings,  and 
operating  variously  according  to  the  subjects,  and 
the  state  of  the  subjects  of  its  operation  ;  but  never 
contrarily  towards  subjects  in  the  same  condition. 
As  all  souls  are  equally  his  immediate  creation, 
no  just  reason  can  be  advanced  why  he,  who  is 
"  righteous  in  all  in  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his 
works,"  (Psal.  cxlv.  17,)  should  deal  so  unequally 
with  them,  as  to  predetermine  some  to  eternal  hap- 
piness, and  others  to  inevitable  misery.  Mere  will 
and  pleasure,  implies  an  unaccountable  severity, 
though  under  the  guise  of  sovereignty.  The  con- 
demnation of  men,  according  to  our  Saviour,  is 
neither  the  fruit  of  God's  previous  decree,  nor  his 
prevolition ;  for,  "  this  is  the  condemnation,  that 
light  is  come  into  the  world,  but  men  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were 
evil."  (John  iii.  19.) 

CTo  be  continned.) 


Jntei-esting  Statistics. — Among  other  interest- 
ing facts  of  De  Bow's  statistical  view  of  the  United 
States,  we  may  mention  that  the  foreign  vote  of 
the  country  is  one-twelfth  of  the  whole ;  that  the 
State  of  New  York  has  about  one-eighth  of  the 
population  of  the  Union  ;  that  there  is  one  house 
to  every  six  persons  in  the  country ;  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  live  east  of  the  Mississippi  is 
twelve  times  greater  than  those  who  live  west 
thereof;  the  distance  between  New  York  and  Ni 
Orleans  is  more  than  that  between  London  and 
Constantinople,  or  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg ;  over 


two-fifths  of  the  national  territory  is  drained  by 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries;  of  the  1597 
political  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States 
in  1850,  855  were  Whig  and  742  were  Democratic. 
There  are  four  hundred  thousand  Indians  in  our  ter- 
ritory; at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  but 
thirty-six  thousand  in  the  old  thirteen  States,  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  of  Gen.  Knox;  average  direct  and 
indirect  tax  paid  by  each  white  person  in  the  coun- 
try, .?4. 24;  number  ofreal  estate  owners  1,500,000, 
or  one  in  about  3.19  of  the  free  males  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  ;  number  of  Federal  officeholders 
(exclusive  of  army  and  navy)  35,456,  a  nine-fold 
increase  since  1800,  the  population  having  in- 
creased about  five-fold;  one-fourth  part  of  the 
people  reside  in  villages,  towns  and  cities ;  the 
number  of  people  to  a  dwelling  in  New  York  city 
averages  more  than  13,  in  Boston  nearly  9,  in  New 
Orleans  9f,  in  Richmond  about  5. — Ledger. 

I'lom  the  Quarteiiy  Review. 

Progress  of  Enjjlisli  Agriculture. 

(Coutiuuert  froDi  page  3;i7.) 

Foremost  among  the  men  whose  merits  Arthur 
Young  helped  to  make  known  to  his  contemporaries 
d  hand  down  to  posterity,  was  Robert  Bakewell 
of  Dishley  ;  a  man  of  genius  in  his  way,  for  he  laid 
down  the  principles  of  a  new  art.  He  founded  the 
dmirable  breed  of  Leicester  sheep,  which  still 
maintains  a  high  reputation  throughout  Europe  and 
the  United  States  of  America;  and  althouffh  he 
failed  in  establishing  his  breed  of  "  Long^horn 
cattle"  and  of  "  black  cart-horses,"  he  taught  others 
how  to  succeed.  The  yeoman  farmer  had  not  yet 
removed  to  a  "  parlour,"  and  Bakewell  sat  in  the 
huge  chimney-corner  of  a  long  kitchen  hung  round 
with  the  dried  joints  of  his  finest  oxen,  preserved 
IS  specimens  of  proportion,  "a  tall,  stout,  broad- 
houldered  man  of  brown-red  complexion,  clad  in 
a  brown  loose  coat  and  scarlet  waist-coat,  leather 
breeches,  and  top-boots.  There  he  entertained  Rus- 
sian princes,  French  and  German  Royal  dukes, 
British  peers  and  farmers,  and  sight-seers  of  every 
-ee."  Whoever  were  his  guests,  they  were  all 
obliged  to  conform  to  his  rules.  "Breakfast  at 
ight  o'clock,  dinner  at  one,  supper  at  nine,  bed  at 
eleven  o'clock ;  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  let  who 
would  be  there,  he  knocked  out  his  last  pipe." 
There  he  talked  on  his  favourite  subject,  breeding, 
'ith  earnest  yet  playful  enthusiasm ;"  there 
tterly  indifferent  to  vulgar  traditional  preju- 
dices," he  enumerated  those  axioms  which  mast 
ever  be  the  cardinal  rules  of  the  improvers  of  live 
stock.  "  He  chose  the  animals  of  the  form  and 
temperament  which  showed  signs  of  producing  most 
fat  and  muscle,"  declaring  that  in  an  ox  "  all  was 
useless  that  was  not  beef;"  that  he  sought,  "by 
pairing  the  best  specimens,  to  make  the  shoulders 
comparatively  little,  the  hind-quarters  large  ;"  to 
produce  a  body  "  truly  circular,  with  as  short  legs 
as  possible,  upon  the  plain  principle  that  the  value 
lies  in  the  barrel  and  not  in  the  legs,"  and  to  se- 
cure a  "small  head,  small  neck,  and  small  bones." 
As  few  things  escaped  his  acute  eye,  he  remarked 
that  quick  fattening  depended  much  upon  amiabi- 
lity of  disposition,  and  he  brought  his  bulls  by 
gentleness  to  be  as  docile  as  dogs.  In  sheep  his 
"  object  was  mutton,  not  wool,  disregarding  mere 
size,"  a  vulgar  test  of  merit.  Dr.  Parkinson  told 
Paley  that  Bakewell  had  the  power  of  fattening 
his  sheep  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  he  chose, 
directing  it  to  shoulder,  leg,  or  neck  as  he  thought 
proper,  and  this,  continued  Parkinson,  "  is  the 
great  problem  of  his  art."  The  account  of  Parkin- 
son was  indeed,  a  mistake  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
Bakewell  produced  his  fat  stock,  but  it  was  no 
exaggeration  as  to  the  result. 


The  great  physiologist,  John  Hunter,  confirme 
in  one  essential  particular  the  observations  of  Bakt 
well,  for  he  asserted  that  in  the  human  subjects  h 
had  examined  he  found  small  bones  a  usual  con  \ 
comitant  of  corpulence.  Mr.  Olive,  the  celebrate'  \ 
surgeon,  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  breedin 
of  cattle,  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ex 
tremely  large  bones  indicated  a  defect  in  the  organ 
of  nutrition.  But  "  fine-boned"  animals  were  i: 
fashion  when  Bakewell  commenced  his  career,  ani 
to  the  majority  of  people  it  seemed  a  step  back 
wards  to  prefer  well-made  dwarfs  to  uncouth  giants 
One  or  two  enlightened  persons  having  suggostd 
at  Ipswich  fair  that  a  piece  of  plate  should  be  pre 
sented  to  Arthur  Young  for  the  public  servic 
he  had  rendered  in  introducing  the  Southdowi 
sheep  into  Suffolk,  a  farmer  determined  to  pu 
forth  the  counter-proposition,  "  that  he  was  ai 
enemy  to  the  county  for  endeavouring  to  changi 
the  best  breed  in  England  for  a  race  of  rats.^ 
The  tenantry  of  that  period  were  strong  in  tb 
self-confidence  of  ignorance.  "  To  attempt  to  rea 
son  with  such  fellows,"  said  Y'oung  of  some  o 
those  he  met  with  in  his  tours,  "  is  an  absurdity,' 
and  he  longed  to  seize  a  hedge-stake  in  order  t( 
break  it  about  their  backs.  Even  if  they  were  per 
suaded  to  try  some  improvement  to  which  thej 
were  not  previously  inclined,  they  reported  tha 
"  their  experience"  was  unfavourable  to  it — theii 
experience  being  in  reality  the  foregone  conclusioi 
which  was  antecedent  to  experience,  and  whicl 
blinded  them  to  the  results  of  experience  itself.  Tht 
graziers  who  adhered  to  the  old  huge-skeletonec 
race  of  stock  were  accustomed  to  give  as  the  reasor 
for  their  preference  that  a  beast  could  not  get  fat 
unless  there  "  was  room  to  lay  the  fat  on."  It  would 
have  been  just  as  rational  to  argue  that  none  but 
farmers  of  large  stature  could  have  felt  Young's 
proposed  application  of  the  hedge-stake,  because  ir 
smaller  men  there  would  not  be  room  to  lay  it  on. 
Numbers  of  short,  round,  tub-like  agriculturists 
who  uttered  the  current  excuse  for  breeding  bones 
in  preference  to  flesh,  were  living  representatives  o) 
the  fallacy  of  their  assertion.  But  there  were 
others  who  were  not  slow  to  see  the  truth.  A  South- 
down ram  belonging  to  Arthur  Young,  was  acci- 
dentally folded  with  a  few  Norfolk  ewes  of  a  neigh-, 
bouring  farmer.  When  the  butcher  came  in  the  sum-i 
mer  to  select  some  lambs,  he  drew  every  one  of  the 
Southdown  breed,  which,  he  said,  were  by  muchi 
the  fattest  in  the  flock.  The  owner  instantly  tookl 
the  hint.  Upon  the  whole  the  principles  of  Bake- 
well  were  more  favourably  received  than  most  in- 
novations in  that  day,  and  some  of  the  pupils  suc- 
ceeded in  improving  upon  the  stock  of  the  master. 
The  brothers  Collinges  in  Durham  established  the 
Durham  or  Tceswater  breed,  now  known  as  the 
"  Short-horn,"  which  soon  superseded  the  Loug- 
horn,  and  every  other  kind  where  both  flesh  and 
milk  were  required.  It  is  this  which  furnishes  the 
true  meat  for  the  miUion ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
account  of  Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  the  great  cattle 
salesman,  who  sells  about  400  beasts  a-week,  that, 
while  other  favourite  breeds  are  on  the  decline, 
this,  with  its  crosses,  has  increased  upwards  of  10 
per  cent.  Quartley  successfully  applied  himself  to 
improving  the  curly  coated  North-Devon.  Price 
took  up  the  Hereford,  and  Ellman  of  Glynde  the 
Southdown  sheep,  then  little  better  than  half-a- 
dozen  other  heathland  kinds.  The  emulation  gave 
rise  to  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  fat  cattle  show, 
in  single  oxen  of  monstrous  size,  dragged  round 
the  country  in  vans,  and  with  such  success  that  in 
1800  a  Mr.  Day  refused  £2000  for  the  Durham 
ox  he  had  purchased  two  months  previously  for 
£250.  Graziers  who  were  not  able  to  join  the 
sheep-shearings  of  Holkbam  or  Woburn,  who  did 
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t  read  tbo  agricultural  works  of  Arthur  Young, 
d  would  not  have   beeu  couviiieed  if  they  had, 
found   their  prejudices  in   favour   of  local    breeds 
shaken  by  a  personal  interview  with  gigantic  spe- 
cimens of  the  Teeswatcr  ox. 

In  1798  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Somcrville, 
and  others,  with  Arthur  Youug  as  honorary  secre- 
tary, established  the  "  Little  Swithfield  Club,"  for 
exhibiting  fat  stock  at  Christmas  time,  in  competi- 
tion for  prizes,  with  a  specification  of  the  food  on 
which  each  animal  had  been  kept.  This  society 
has  rendered  essential  service  by  making  known 
the  best  kinds  of  food,  and  by  educating  graziers 
and  butchers  in  a  knowledge  of  the  bes°t  form  of 
animal.  We  smile  now  on  reading  that  in  1806, 
in  defiance  of  Mr.  Coke's  toast,  "  Small  in  size  and 
great  in  value,"  a  "  prize  was  given  to  the  tallest 
Length  of  leg  has  long  been  counted  a  se 
nous  fault ;  for  it  is  the  most  unprofitable  part  of 
the  beast.  In  1856  a  little  Devon  ox,  of  an  cirg- 
ike  shape,  which  is  the  modern  beau-ideal,  gaiued 
;he  Smithfield  gold  medal  in  competition  with 
gigantic  short-horns  and  Herefords  of  elephantine 
proportions;  and  in  1854  a  large  animal  of  Sir 
Henry  Verney's  was  passed  over  without  even  the 
iompliment  of  a  "  commendation,"  because  he  ear- 
on  his  carcase  too  much  offal  and  more  three- 
jenny  than  ninepenny  beef. 

But  the  flattering  qualities  and  early  maturity  of 
he  improved  stock  would  have  been  of  little  value 
)eyond  the  few  rich  grazing  districts  of  the  Mid- 
and  counties,  without  an  addition  to  the  supply  of 
bod.  The  best  arable  land  of  the  kingdoai  had 
)een  exhausted  by  long  years  of  cultivation,  and 
he  barren  fallow,  which  annually  absorbed  one- 
hird  of  the  soil,  failed  to  restore  its  fertility.  A 
lOw  source  of  agricultural  wealth  was  discovered 
a  turnips,  which,  as  their  important  qualities  be- 
ame  known,  excited  in  many  of  their  early  culti- 
ators  much  the  same  sort  of  enthusiasm  as  they 
id  in  Lord  Monboddo,  who,  on  returning  home 
rom  a  circuit,  went  to  look  at  a  field  of  them  by 
andle-light.  Turnips  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
illow  crop  which  cleaned  and  rested  old  arable 
and ;  turnips  were  food  for  fattening  cattle  in 
inter;  turnips,  grown  on  light  land,  and  after- 
ards  eaten  down  by  sheep  which  consolidated  it 
y  their  feet,  prepared  the  way  for  corn-crops  on 
astes  that  had  previously  been  given  up  to  the 
ibbits.  By  this  means  the  heaths  and  wolds  of 
orkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  with  the  help  of  marl- 
ig  in  certain  districts,  the  blowing  sands  of  Nor 
Ik,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Bedfordshire,  were  gra 
ually  reclaimed  and  colonized  by  the  race  of 
irmers  who  have  been  foremost  to  adopt  all  the 
reat  improvements  in  English  agriculture  for  the 
.St  century.  This  new  system  required  a  capital 
1  the  part  of  both  landlord  and  tenant.  It 
aired  from  the  landlord  barns  and  yards,  and 
juses  fit  for  fir.st-class  farmers.  Mr.  Coko  of 
olkham  laid  out  above  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
20  years  on  dwellings  and  oflices.  It  required  the 
nant  to  expend  a  considerable  sura  on  tiocks  and 
irds,  and,  above  all,  in  labour,  for  the  years  before 
e  wild  land  began  to  yield  a  profit.  Mr.  Rodwell, 
Suffolk,  sunk  £5000  in  merely  marling  820  acres, 
ith^  a  lease  of  only  28  years.  •  Such  spirited  pro- 
edings  demanded  no  mean  amount  of  intelligence 
conduct  them  with  discretion  and  profit.  The 
lue  of  Mr.  Rod  well's  produce  during  the  28  years 
his  occupancy  was  £30,000  greater  than  in  the 
!  years  which  preceded  his  improvements.  No 
edy  race  of  peasant  cultivators,  no  rack-rent  ab- 
Dtee  line  of  land-owners,  could  have  achieved 
is  conquest  over  the  English  wilderness,  then  far 
)m  ports,  manufacturing  towns,  and  markets. 


Cliristoplicr  Story. 
In  the  year  1687,  he  visited  Friends  in  Ireland, 
during  the  disturbances  which  occurred  in  Ivim' 
James'  reign ;  few  nights  passing,  where  he  was,  with'l 
out  houses  being  broken  open,  and  the  English  and 
Scots  plundered  by  the  native  Irish.  He  says,  "  the 
dark  power  they  were  umler  was  a  load  to  my 
spirit,  and  my  greatest  concern  was  to  bring  Friends 
to  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  man  could  not  give 
or  take  from  them"— that  though  the  fruit  of  the 
olive  should  fail,  and  the  flock  be  cut  off  from  the 
fold,  and  there  be  no  herd  in  the  stall,  yet  they 
might  joy  in  the  Lord  and  rejoice  in  the  God  of 
their  salvation.  In  the  year  1689,  he  visited 
Friends  and  others  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  ... 
various  counties  in  England,  and  came  to  London 
where  he  found  much  openness  to  receive  his  labours 
as  well  as  in  other  places;  and  when  his  work  w 
accomplished  he  returned  home. 

"  Truth  having  appeared,  and  the  understandings 
of  many  being  opened  by  the  Divine  light  thereof" 
he  says,  "  we  were  led  out  of  many  customs  and 
practices  which  we  saw  were  attended  by  bad  or 
disorderly  consequences:  amongst  the  rest,  was  a 
custom  generally  prevalent  with  people  in  our  coun- 
try— namely,  making  doles  (or  giving  entertain- 
ments) at  burials.  When  we  were  first  convinced, 
the  practice  was  grown  so  common,  and  to  such 
extravagance,  that  great  numbers  of  people  came 
to  burials,  both  rich  and  poor,  without  invitation, 
and  as  people  were  very  extravagant  in  many 
things,  it  became  a  snare  to  some,  and  an  uneasi- 
ness to  us,  and  we  could  see  no  real  service  in 
making  such  doles,  when  persons  were  met  together 
on  such  a  weighty  occasion,  but  on  the  contrary, 
great  disorders  often  happened.  Under  a  serious 
consideration,  we  had  a  stop  in  our  minds,  and 
could  not  follow  the  people  of  the  world  in  that 
custom ;  therefore  we  thought  fit  to  break  it  off  at 
once,  which  we  did,  and  gave  nothing,  at  that  time, 
to  poor  or  rich.  After  a  little  while,  the  people 
aw  it  to  be  a  good  way,  and  came  from  doing 
much  to  doing  but  little ;  they  frequently  came  to 
our  burials,  and  that  in  a  great  deal  of  seriousness, 
scarcely  a  high  word  among  them."  It  is  probable 
from  these  circumstances  the  query  originated, 
whether  Friends  observe  moderation  on  account  of 
burials,  &o.  As  they  saw  the  vanity  and  inconsis- 
tency of  the  habits  of  other  professors,  with  the 
purity  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  they  became 
uneasy  with  continuing  them,  and  under  the  leading 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  FrLnds  abandoned,  and  then 
testified  against,  them. 

"  Then  we  observed  time  enough  to  keep  a  meet 
ing,  and  good  .seasons  we  had  many  times,  to  thi 
satisfaction  of  Friends  and  others,  so  that  I  never 
yet  heard  of  any  complaint  for  want  of  outward 
bread,  but  many  acknowledged  the  satisfaction 
they  had  in  partaking  of  the  inward  bread  that  was 
broken  at  such  times,  and  great  service  there  was 
among  the  people.  When  Christopher  Taylor  was 
laid  in  his  grave,  who  was  a  just  man  and  of  good 
fame  in  the  country.  Friends  and  relations,  with 
many  others,  met  together  to  accompany  his  body 
to  the  burial  place,  where  the  Lord  was  pleased 
eminently  to  appear  through  his  brother.  Andrew 
Taylor,  a  worthy  instrument  to  the  convincing  of 
many  of  the  right  way  of  the  Lord  ;  and  when  that 
saying  was  spoken  of  to  the  people,  how  the  pro- 
phet Samuel  said,  '  Whose  ox,  or  whose  ass  have  I 
taken,  or  whom  have  I  defrauded ;^  the  like  answer 
was  returned  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  the 
deceased  had  wronged  no  man.  And  the  Lord's 
presence  greatly  appeared,  many  were  deeply 
affected,  and  several  convinced. 

'As  the  church  increased,  a  godly  concern  came 


upon  sevei-al  to  promote  a  strict  discijjline  thcr^iiu; 
that,  as  there  had  been  a  coming  out  of  Babylon, 
there  might  be  such  a  separation  that  that  which 
was  unclean  might  not  be  touched,  and  this  became 
a   hard   thing  to  some,  to  cast  off  and  forsake  all 
their  old  lovers.     Yet  the  Lord  owned  his  people, 
truth  prospered,  and  many  were  willing,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  put  their  hand  to  helj)  forward 
this  good  work,  and  their  shoulders  to  bear  a  part 
of  the  burden;  and  so  the  work  became  more  easy, 
few  appearing  to  ojtpose  good  order  in  the  church ; 
for   which   the  Lord  shall  have  all    the    praise." 
Men  and  women  of  the  greatest  depth  in  the  work 
of  religion,  since  that  day,  have  been  remarkable 
for  their  gilts  and  understanding  in  the  discipline  of 
the  church.     They  have  been  endowed  with  dis- 
cerning  spirits,   and    sound   judgment,  and    have 
been  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  administration  of 
church  govcrnnjent,  under  the  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  great  Head  ;  and  they  felt  equally  bound 
to  exercise  their  gifts,  as  njinisters  did  that  of  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.     It  has   been  manifest, 
where  such  faithful  men  and  women  belonged  to,  a 
meeting,  that  the  order  and  testimonies  of  the  So- 
ciety  have   been    most    availingly    sustained,  and 
others,  through  their  services  and  christian  example, 
brought  under  a  like  concern,  and  prepared  to  fol- 
low in  their  footsteps,  by  which  a  growth  in   the 
Truth  is  experienced  among  the  younger  members. 
Those  meetings  have  been  as  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  members,  for  the  exercise  of  the  respec- 
tive  gifts  dispensed  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
severally  according  to  his  will,  and  many  have  he- 
come  skilful  in  the  discipline,  and  as  shining  lights 
in  the  Society  and  in  the  world,  showing  forth  the 
lory  of  this  spiritual  dispensation.     But  on  the 
contrary',  where  meetings  have  been  composed  of 
members,  negligent  of  their  individual  duties,  they 
,'e  been  unprepared  to  receive  spiritual  gifts;  and 
though   brought   up   to   attend  meetings,  to  dress 
plain,  and  to  use  the  plain  language,  yet  wanting 
the  eye-salve  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  quickening 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  them  alive  unto 
God — they  have  had  no  clear   discerning  of  the 
nature   and  value  of  church  order  and  authority, 
and  the  living  concern  to  support  the  testimonies  of 
Truth  required  of  us  to  bear.     Such  have  been 
tumbling  blocks  to  the  young  people,  and  contri- 
buted to  hinder  them  from  entering  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  to  submit  to  his  guidance  and  pre- 
paring power  for  the  service  of  the  church.     In 
such  meetings,  the  young  people  are  in  danger  of 
growing  up  mere  formalists,  if  they  even  entertain 
any  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ.     A  growth  in 
grace,  and  in  the  love  of  God,  will  be  found  con- 
nected with  the  love  of  sound  government  in  the 
Society,  the  right  maintenance  of  the   discipline, 
the  cementing  unity  of  the  brotherhood,  and  the 
upright   conscientious    discharge    of   all    religious 
duties  in  living  up  to  our  princiijles  and  testimoiiies. 
The  excellent  system  of  church  discipline  insti- 
tuted under  the  illumination  and  direction  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  by  George  Fox,  William  Dewsbury, 
and  other  divinely  anointed  servants  of  Christ,  is  a 
striking  feature  in  our  religious  Society,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  same  perfection  in  any  other.     '>Ye 
believe  that  gifts  arc  given  for  the  edijicatioii  of  the 
bodj',  to  every  regenerated  living  member;   and  as 
among  us  every  one,  male  and  female,  who  h^is  re- 
ceived it,  may  exercise  the  gift  of  gospel  ministry, 
so  in  the  administration  of  our  christian  discipline, 
there  is  aflbrded  an  opportunity  for  those  not  in 
the  u^inistry,  to  occupy  his  and  her  gift  under  a 
measure  of  the  same  divine  anointing,  in  counselling 
and  judging  in  those  meetings,  and  in  performing 
the  various  services  in  seeking  to  reclaim  offenders, 
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or  placing  the  judgment  of  Truth  upon  unrepent-  PniLADELPHIA  MANUFACTURES, 

ing  transgressors.  This  extraordinary  systenj  has  |  The  Ledger,  ever  since  its  existence,  has  re- 
been  a  great  ble.ssing  to  our  religious  community,  ipeatedly  advocated  the  importance  of  ascertaining 
where  it  is  rightly  sustained;  and  the  admiration  land  making  known  the  development  which  manu- 
of  many  not  of  us.     Those  enlight  ned  men  were  facturing    industry  has  attained  in  Philadelphia. 


first  convinced  that  true  religion  was  only  experi- 
enced by  submission  to  the  heart-changing  power 
of  the  grace  of  God,  and  afterwards  they  saw  the 
necessity  of  an  outward  order  and  government  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  made  profession  of  the  same 
principles,  to  be  administered  in  the  same  authority 
and  spirit  by  which  they  were  established,  and  it  is 
an  important  part  of  our  church  constitution.  Now, 
what  the  Lord  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man 
attempt  to  put  asunder.  It  is  a  hedge  round  about 
us,  and  none  may  be  able  fully  to  estimate  the  de- 
gree of  preservation  he  experiences  from  it ;  and 
we  may  rely  upon  it,  that  he  that  breaketh  this 
hedge,  a  serpent  will  bite  him;  yes,  has  already 
wounded  him  in  persuading  him  he  may  break  it 
down  with  impunity. 

The  constant  accession  of  members,  required 
further  accommodation  for  their  meetings  for  divine 
worship.  Christopher  says,  "Our  meeting-house 
being  too  little,  and  a  part  of  our  Friends  living 
three  or  four  miles  northward,  beyond  the  river 
line,  which  being  difficult  to  get  over — having 
neither  boat  nor  bridge — with  consent  of  Friends, 
they  established  a  meeting  among  themselves,  in 
the  winter,  and  after  some  time  built  a  meeting- 
house, except  that  once  a  month  they  met  with  us 
at  Sikeside,  and  also  on  the  week  days."  In  this 
country  many  of  the  meetings  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains  have  become  much 
reduced  in  their  members,  partly  owing  to  migra- 
tion to  the  west;  and  death  has  removed  many  sub- 
stantial Friends,  whose  places  are  not  always  filled 
up  by  the  younger  members.  It  is  a  subject  that 
calls  for  the  serious  observation  of  survivors,  to 
draw  them  to  consider  their  own  duty  in  the  work 
of  salvation,  and  whether  they  have  any  hearty  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  their  own  Society,  and  the 
spreading  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  We  may 
well  ask  what  we  are  living  for ;  whether  the  glory 
of  God  is  paramount  in  our  desires  to  every  thing 
else,  and  whether  we  show  our  love  to  our  neigh- 
bour by  seeking  to  promote  his  present  and  ever- 
lasting happiness. 


For  "  The  Friend, 

The  Industry  of  Philadelphia. 
Believing  that  many  of  our  readers,  even  among 
those  residing  in  this  city  or  its  neighbourhood, 
have  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  extent  and  va 
riety  of  the  manufacturing  industry  on  which  i 
large  portion  of  its  population  relies  for  support,  wi 
have  thought  they  would  be  interested  in  the  fol 
lowing  article  which  we  take  from  one  of  our  daily 


referred  to  in  the  extract, 
Philadelphia  has  a  vast  variety  of  the  smaller  ma- 
nufactures, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  many 
millions  of  dollars  yearly. 

The  total  annual  product  of  manufacturing  in 
dustry  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending  Sixth 
month  30th,  1857,  is  given  as    .     .  §145,348,738 

Beside  which  there  were  lead- 
ing branches  of  manufactures  in  the 
vicinity,  estimated  at 26,500,000 


Total  for  Philad.  and  vicinity,  .  5?171,848,738 
The  number  of  handsemployed,male  and  female 
was  about  132,000.  These  estimates,  though  of 
course  not  perfectly  accurate,  are  believed  to  be  as 
nearly  so  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  and 
do  not  appear  in  any  of  the  items  to  be  exagge- 
rated. 


Our  mechanics  were  entitled,  we  believe,  to  have 
their  important  achievements  placed  upon  perma- 
nent record ;  our  position  as  a  producing  market, 
we  were  convinced,  was  sufficiently  well  defined  to 
entitle  us  to  rank  among  the  great  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  world.  It  was  evident  that  our  neigh- 
in  the  East  by  superior  activity  in  inviting 
public  attention  to  their  manufactures,  not  only 
attracted  the  trade  which  belonged  to  them,  but  a 
portion  of  that  which  in  reason  and  right  belonged 
to  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  not 
have  buyers  from  distant  sections  passed 
through  this  city  to  purchase  in  other  places  Phi- 
ladelphia made  goods,  but  our  own  merchants  have 
peatedly  gone  to  other  cities  to  buy  the  identical 
lods  which  were  made  within  a  few  squares  of 
their  own  stores.  More  accurate  information  as  to 
the  extent,  variety,  and  characteristics  of  our  ma- 
nufacturing resources  and  development  would  pre- 
vent such  mistakes  as  these,  benefit  our  manufac- 
turers, save  money  to  our  merchants,  attract  new 
customers  from  broad,  and  strengthen  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  are  already  our  customers.  The 
public  may  be  said  to  have  coincided  in  our 
of  its  importance,  but  the  execution  of  the  task  was 
deferred,  mainly,  it  would  seem,  because  no  one 
possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  was  willing  to 
undertake  the  vast  amount  of  labour  necessary  to 
its  accomplishment.  Committees  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  the  Statistical  Society,  and  of  other  as- 
sociations, attempted  an  investigation  of  this  sort, 
but  with  no  appreciable  result.  About  one  yejir 
ago,  the  Ledger  announced  that  a  work  was  in 
course  of  preparation  on  the  Blanufactures  of  Phi 
ladelphia,  by  Edwin  T.  Freedley,  who  was  well 
and  favourably  known  as  the  author  of  two  or  three 
very  successful  books.  Various  circumstances  have 
postponed  its  publication,  but  the  work  is  now  be- 
Ibre  us,  entitled,  Philadelphia  and  its  Manufac- 
tures :  A  ha7id-hook  exhibiting  tlie  development, 
variety,  and  statistics  of  the  Manufacturing  iti- 
dustry  of  Philadelphia  in  1857,  together  with 
sketches  of  Remarkable  Manufactories ;  and 
list  of  articles  noio  made  in  Philadelphia.  By 
Edwin  T.  Freedley,  author  of  "  A  Practical  Treatise 
on  Business,"  "  The  Legal  Adviser,"  etc.  Phila- 
delphia, Edw.  Young,  333  Walnut  street,  1858. 
It  is  a  large  12mo.,  490  pages,  handsomely  bound, 
good  paper,  beautiful  typography,  and  illustrated 
with  engravings  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  our 
manufacturing  establishments. 

The  contents  are  divided  into  four  parts  : — Part 
I.  being  a  well  written  Essay  on  the  causes  of  emi- 
nence in  Manufactures.  Part  II.,  shows  that  Phi- 
ladelphia possesses  all  the  essential,  and  some  ex- 
traordinary advantages  for  manufacturing.  Part 
III.  illustrates  the  present  development  of  manufac- 
tures in  Philadelphia,  and  Part  IV.,  which,  though 
nominally  an  Index  to  contents,  is  a  minute  and 
valuable  list  of  Articles  now  made  in  Philadelpihia, 
with  the  address  of  one  or  more  manufajcturers  of 
each.  We  shall  subjoin  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  its  statistical  results,  but  it  is  proper  to  state, 
that  the  value  and  interest  of  the  volume  do  not 
consist  chiefly  iu  the  statistical  details.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  classes  of  goods  made,  and  of  leading 
establishments,  together  with  peculiar  characteris- 
tic incidents  connected  with  the  various  branches, 
preponderate  largely  over  the  statistics.  The  au- 
thor has  aimed  to  make  a  readable  exhibit,  and  in 
this  respect,  the  volume  before  us  is  far  superior  to 
the  dry  reports  of  Boards  of  Trade,  or  anything  of 


the  kind  ever  before  attempted.  The  book  is  ii 
fact  sui generis — no  other  city  either  in  Europe  o: 
America  having  as  yet,  by  its  productive  industry 
become  the  subject  of  a  volume  so  well  entitled  t 
popularity,  for  its  style  and  general  interest,  be 
sides  fulfilling  the  special  object  for  which  it  wa; 
written. 

Agricultural  Implements,  Fertilizers,  <^-c. — Thi 
manufacture  of  Agricultural  Implements  is  compa 
ratively  a  new  business  in  Philadelphia.  Then 
are,  however,  several  extensive  establishments 
each  of  which  turns  out  admirable  machines,  botl 
as  respects  workmanship  and  materials.  Of  Gar 
den  and  Field  Seeds,  Philadelphia  is  a  principa 
distributing  point.  Mr.  Landreth's  seed-grouni" 
embrace  nearly  400  acres,  requiring  a  large  forC' 
of  hands,  and  a  steam-engine  for  threshing  ane 
cleaning  seeds.  The  value  of  Fertilizers  made  an 
nually  in  Philadelphia  is  stated  at  §503,000 — th 
principal  being  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  of  whicl 
7,000  tons,  or  55,000  bbls.  are  made,  worth  §41 
per  ton. 

Alcohol,  Burning  Fluid  and  Camphine. — Nin^ 
establishments  in  this  branch  produced  in  1857 
395,000  gallons  alcohol ;  147,250  gallons  pine  oil 
1,112,000  gallons  burning  fluid — the  estimate! 
value  of  the  whole  being  81,022,149.  The  qua 
lity  of  the  burning  fluid  made  in  Philadelphi; 
very  superior. 

Books,  Magazines  and  Newspapers. — The  chap 
ter  on  books,  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  particu 
larly  deserving  of  attention.  It  recites  the  princi 
pal  events  in  the  history  of  the  publishing  interes 
from  the  establishment  of  the  first  printing  press  i: 
Philadelphia — being  the  second  set  up  in  Nort 
America — to  the  present  time.  Nbie-tenths  of  th 
medical  books  issued  in  the  United  States  are  pub 
lished  in  Philadelphia,  while  in  lawbooks,  religioi) 
books,  school  books,  and  other  standard  literatun 
the  publishers  of  this  city  take  a  leading  rani 
The  capital  invested  in  the  business  is  stated  a 
§2,500,000,  and  the  value  of  the  books  publishe. 
annually  at  §3,690,000.  There  are  12  newspaper 
published  daily,  over  40  weekly,  and  about  & 
periodicals,  including  four  literary  magazinei 
There  are  4  type  foundries,  having  a  capital  in 
vested  of  §500,000,  and  producing  annually  §420,' 
000;  seven  stereotype  foundries,  employing  18? 
hands,  and  having  a  capital  invested  of  §150,000 
There  are  about  50  printing  ofiices,  employini 
from  3  to  100  persons  each;  60  book-binderi? 
and  blank-book  manufactories,  producing  annualj 
a  value  of  §1,210,000,  and  furnishing  employmei 
to  1700  persons,  male  and  female;  engravers  ( 
all  kinds,  and  lithographers  whose  work  has  al 
tracted  marked  attention  in  England;  manufat 
turers  of  marble  paper,  maps,  printing  inks 
tionery,  &c.  There  are  9  paper-mills  in  the  citj 
producing  annually  §1,250,000,  and  35  bouses  ft 
the  sale  of  paper.  The  annual  product  of  the  boo 
manufacture  and  its  kindred  branches  is  stated 
§5,593,000. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — The  two  principal  centres 
the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  in  the  Unite 
States,  are  Philadelphia  and  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  lai 
ter  being  the  centre  for  the  common,  cheap  pegge 
work,  the  former  of  the  fine,  sewed  work.  Tl 
product  of  this  manufacture  in  Philadelphia 
$4,141,000,  while  the  entire  trade  of  the  city  i 
books  and  shoes  approximates  §15,000,000. 

Brass  and  Copper. — The  manufactures  in  thei 
metals  are  extremely  varied,  embracing  almo 
every  description  of  article.  The  product  of  tl 
brass  foundries  is  stated  at  §830,000 ;  of  copp 
at  §400,000.  ; 

Brewing  and  Distilling. — The  breweries  of  PJj 
ladelphia  have  long  been  celebrated.     Of  ale  at 
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•porter  there  arc  9  exteusive  breweries,  having  a 
capital  invested  of  SI  ,500,000,  and  producing  an- 
nually SI  ,620,000.  Of  lager  beer,  there  are  about 
thirty  brewers,  employ  iug  a  capital  of  SI  ,200,000, 
and  producing  180,000  barrels  of  lager,  worth 
$1,080,000.  There  are  5  distilleries  in  the  city 
which  produced  in  1857,  2,100,000  gallons  of 
whiskey,  worth  $630,000.  There  are  8  firms  ex- 
tensively engaged  iu  rectifying  whislxy,  having  a 
capital  invested  of  61,250,000,  and  whose  business 
in  1857  amounted  to  §2,524,500. 

Bricks,  Fire  Bricks,  Eartltemvare,  i^-c. — There 
are  fifty  brick  yards  which  produce  annually  about 
100,000,000  of  common  bricks,  worth  S7  per  thou- 
sand, and  8,000,000  pressed  bricks,  worth  $14. 
Total  value,  S812,000.  The  manufacture  oi  Fire 
Bricks,  Chemical  Ware,  Terra  Cotta,  and  miscel- 
laneous manufactures  in  clay,  furnish  an  aggregate 
product  of  §647,000. 

CTo  be  concluded.) 


RETIREMENT. 
Deep  solitude  I  sought.     There  was  a  dell 
Where  woven  shades  shut  out  the  eye  of  day, 
While,  towering  near,  the  rugged  tree-tops  made 
Dark  back-ground  'gainst  the  sky.     Thither  I  went, 
And  bade  my  spirit  drink  that  lovely  draught, 
For  which  it  long  had  languish'd  'mid  the  strife 
And  fever  of  the  world.     I  thought  to  be 
There  without  witness.     But  the  little  flowers 
Looked  up  upon  me, — the  fresh  wild-rose  smiled, 
And  the  young  pendent  viue-flower  kiss'd  my  cheek 
And  there  were  voices  too.     The  garrulous  brook, 
Untiring,  to  the  patient  pebbles  told 
Its  history ;— up  came  the  singing  breeze. 
And  the  broad  leaves  of  the  cool  poplar  spake 
Responsive,  every  one.     E'en  busy  life 
Woke  in  that  dell.     The  tireless  spider  threw 
From  spray  to  spray  her  silver-tissued  snare. 
The  wary  ant,  whose  curving  pincers  pierced 
The  treasured  grain,  toiled  toward  her  citadel. 
To  the  sweet  hive  went  forth  the  loaded  bee, 
And  from  the  wind-rocked  nest,  the  mother-bird 
Sang  to  her  nestlings. 

Yet  I  strangely  thought 
To  be  alone,  and  silent  in  thy  realm, 
Spirit  of  life  and  love!     It  might  not  be  I 
There  is  no  solitude  in  thy  domains, 
Save  Whatman  makes,  when,  in  his  selfish  breast, 
He  locks  his  joys,  and  bars  out  other's  grief. 
Thou  hast  not  left  thyself  to  Nature's  round 
Without  a  witness.     Trees,  and  flowers,  and  streams, 
Are  social  and  benevolent;  and  he 
Who  oft  coramuneth  in  their  language  pure, 
Roaming  among  them  at  the  cool  of  day, 
Shall  find,  like  him  wlio  Eden's  garden  dressed. 
His  Maker  there,  to  teach  his  listening  heart. 

For  "The  Friend." 

In  reference  to  the  solemn  and  awful  service  of 
ministry  in  the  Church,  John  Griffith  has  left  on 
record  many  weighty  remarks  which  it  may  be  well 
to  revive  in  our  day.  After  speaking  of  his  own 
first  public  appearances,  ho  proceeds:  — 

"I  have  found  my  mind  engaged  to  be  somewhat 
particular  concerning  the  manuer  of  my  entering 
into  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to  stand  by  way  of 
caution  and  proper  eucouragemeut  to  others  who 
may  peruse  the  same;  having,  in  the  course  of  my 
observation,  had  cause  to  fear  that  some  have  taken 
the  work  of  preparation,  as  before  hinted,  for  the 
thing  itself;  and  so  have  proceeded  very  far  to  their 
own  great  wounding,  and  the  hurt  of  others,  in 
bringing  forth  untimely  fruit,  which  is  exceedingly 
dangerous,  and  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Nothing 
is  a  sufficient  guard  to  preserve  therefrom,  but 
keeping  a  single  eye,  through  the  divine  blessing, 
awfully  considering  what  a  great  thing  it  is  for  dust 
and  ashes  to  speak  as  the  apostle  Peter  directs, 
viz.,  '  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so 
minister  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good  stewards 
of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.  jf  any  man  speak, 
let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God ;  if  any  man 


minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  even  by  Ilim,  in  the 
givcth.'     The  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  saith,  that  days  of  his  incarnation,  who  is  Lord  of  all.  Scarcely 
..u.u,  u.:,  1  .-  i:_,._ii-  L...  1^  jjjj^j  is  there  a  personage  celebrated  in  ancient  or  modern 

story  who  has  not  sailed  upon  its  surface.  What 
cities  have  clustered  round  it  ?  Tyre  and  Troy, 
Athens  and  Alexandria,  Carthage  and  Constanti- 
nople, Venice  and  Jerusalem,  Naples  and  Home  I 
What  tempests  have  raged  here,  not  merely  of  the 
elements,  but  of  the  fiercer  passions  of  fallen  men, 
from  the  battle  of  Salamis  to  the  battle  of  the  Nile  I 
What  islands  of  celebrity  stud  this  sea  !  The  hu- 
man race  was  cradled  on  these  shores;  here  dawned 
the  arts  and  sciences;  hence  sprung  the  religion 
that  is  to  regenerate  the  world.  No  portion  of  our 
globe  teems  with  associations  so  numerous,  varied, 
and  venerable. 

The  wind  was  contrary;  the  sea  somewhat 
troubled  ;  so  that  for  a  time  the  scene  was  not  so 
beautiful  as  I  had  expected  to  find  it.  On  our  left 
we  had  full  in  view  the  bold  rugged  coast  of 
Grenada.  The  mountains  are  magnificent.  We 
clearly  saw  the  Sierra  Nevada,  rising  majestically 
12,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,"  its  lofty 
peaks  covered  with  snow.  Six  centuries  ago  the 
Moors  took  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  these  moun- 
tains, when  they  and  the  professing  christians  of 
those  days  waged  such  deadly  hostility  against 
each  other,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  Church  I 
Ere  long,  on  the  opposite  shore,  we  neared  Algiers 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  This  place  is  as  infamous 
for  dark  deeds  of  piracy  and  slavery,  as  it  is  famous 
for  the  brilliant  achievements  of  our  British  tars. 
"lUgiers  the  Warlike,"  the  Pirate's  Daughter, 
"  appears  like  a  triangular  town  of  chalk  on  the 
slope  of  a  green  range  of  hills,  with  the  high  and 
distant  ridges  of  Atlas  rising  darkly  behind."  This 
place  for  centuries  had  been  the  metropolis  of  piracy 
and  slavery  in  their  worst  forms.  Of  all  human 
sufferers,  the  christian  slaves  in  Barbary  were  es- 
teemed the  greatest.  The  indignation  of  Europe  was 
at  length  roused,  and  this  led  to  the  English  expe- 
dition in  1816,  against  the  Algerines.  Under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Exmouth,  the  forts,  and  mole,  and 
war  vessels  of  the  Dey  were  attacked  and  destroyed; 
the  oppressor  was  punished  and  the  oppressed  set 
free.  Grieve  we  must  over  the  havoc  that  bom- 
bardment occasioned ;  yet,  when  I  thought  how  the 
christian  slaves,  thus  delivered  from  worse  than 
Egyptian  bondage,  came  on  board  our  ships  after 
the  victory,  shouting  with  exultation,  1  gazed  with 
sincere  pleasure  on  the  scene.  Cape  Caxenes, 
where  the  French  troops  lauded  on  their  first  visit 
to  these  ports,  is  not  far  from  the  city  of  Algiers. 
The  French  colony  in  Algeria  has  been  more  re- 
markable as  a  first-rate  training  school  for  soldiers, 
than  for  the  material  benefits  of  successful  coloniza- 
tion. The  dress  of  the  Zouaves  indicates  the  coun- 
try where  they  were  organized  and  trained  ;  and 
long  before  the  battle  of  the  Alma  we  had  heard 
of  the  activity  and  bravery  of  these  serviceable 
troops. 

Skirting  the  African  coast,  we  kept  Sardinia  and 
Sicily  considerably  on  our  left.  None  of  the  native 
craft  that  traffic  in  fruit  and  vegetables  between 
Italy,  these  islands,  and  the  coast  of  Barbary  and 
Tripoli,  fell  in  our  way;  but  we  passed  two  small 
islands  of  considerable  interest.  One  was  Panta- 
laria,  of  surpassing  beauty.  Its  fertility  is  almost 
without  a  rival;  its  fruits  and  vines  are  of  the  first 
quality;  its  verdant,  undulating  hills  and  dales  are 
like  fairy  land  ;  but,  alas!  it  is  a  penal  settlement. 
Exiles  from  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  here  lan- 
guish in  dreary  captivity:  this  casts  a  sombre 
shadow  over  one  of  the  fairest  scenes  on  which  the 
eye  can  rest.  The  other  island  is  Galeita.  It 
stands  near  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Tunis. 
Small  though  it  is,  it  has  obtained  celebrity  in  his- 


man  taketh  this  honour  to  himself,  but  h 
led  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.'  So  that  whatever 
may  pretend  to,  and  intrude  themselves  into, 
unless  they  are  really  called  of  God,  they  have  no 
hare  in  that  honour  that  cometh  from  God  only. 

"  The  Church  of  Christ  hath  not  been  without  its 
trouble  from  false  ministers,  neither  in  the  primitive 
times,  nor  in  ours.  That  excellent  gospel  liberty, 
in  which  all  who  feel  themselves  inspired  thereunto, 
whether  male  or  female,  may  speak  or  prophecy, 
one  by  one,  hath  been,  and  still  is  abused  by  false 
pretenders  to  divine  inspiration  ;  yet  the  liberty 
ought  to  be  preserved  inviolable,  and  other  means 
found  out  to  remedy  this  great  inconveniency ; 
which  would  not  be  difficult,  were  the  members,  iu 
a  general  way,  spiritually  minded,  rightly  savour- 
ing the  things  that  be  of  God.  Forward  and  un- 
sanctified  appearances,  by  way  of  ministry,  would 
then  be  easily  awed  and  suppressed,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  church.  The  case  has 
been  otherwise,  as  I  have  observed,  in  some  places; 
but  was  little  minded,  if  the  words  and  doctrine 
were  sound,  and  nothing  to  blame  in  the  conversa- 
tion. Here  the  main  thing,  which  is  the  powerful 
demonstration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  disregarded ; 
and  if  a  few  are  deeply  pained  at  heart  with  such 
lifeless  ministry,  they  find  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  lay  hands  thereon,  for  want  of  more  strength; 
especially  when  they  perceive  what  strength  th 
is  against  them;  for  formal  professors  love  to  have 
it  so,  rather  than  to  sit  in  silence.  I  have  observed 
such  pretenders  to  be  all  mouth  or  tongue,  h; 
no  ears  to  receive  instruction;  fond  of  teaching 
others,  but  very  unteachable  themselves.  I  pray 
God  to  quicken  his  people ;  or  I  fear  the  great  evil 
above  hinted  at,  will  prove  a  growing  one ;  profes' 
sion  without  possession,  being  the  proper  element 
for  such  a  ministry  to  flourish  in.  I  am  not  quite 
free  to  omit  a  remark  on  this  head,  as  I  am  fully 
persuaded  the  living  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  groan  under  a  painful  sense  of  this  sorrow 
ful  token  of  a  declined  society.  May  the  Lord  of 
Sabbath  hear  their  cries,  and  regard  the  anguish 
of  their  souls  in  secret,  so  as  to  work  by  his  invisible 
power  for  his  own  name's  sake,  and  their  enlarge- 
ment, by  turning  his  hand  again  upon  our  Zion,  to 
purge  away  her  dross,  and  to  take  away  her  tin  and 
reprobate  silver,  that  her  judges  may  be  restored 
as  at  the  first,  and  her  counsellors  as  at  the  begin- 
ning; that  many,  having  their  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  may  yet  appear 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains !  So  be  it,  saith  my 
soul !" 

"  When  a  good  gift  is  accompanied  with  prudent 
conduct  in  the  receiver,  the  instrument  is  likely  to 
be  of  lasting  service.  But  be  the  gift  ever 
cellcnt,  if  that  wisdom  which  dwells  with  prudence 
does  not  attend,  its  elfectual  use  is  much  curtai! 
and  there  is  danger  of  the  instrument  being  entirely 
laid  aside 

'  When  words  and  deeds,  doctrine  and  life  agree, 
We  then  preach  well ;  and  not  till  then  preach  we.' 

Practice,    practice,  practice  it  is,  which  enforces 
ministry." 

From  "  Tho  Leisure  Hour." 

The  Overland  Route  to  India. 

(Continued  from  page  403.) 
ALGIERS,  SITE  OP  CAUTHAQE,  TUNIS,  ETC. 
We  had  now  fairly  exchanged  the  Atlantic  for 
the  Mediterranean.  Certainly  this  is  the  most  cele- 
brated sea  in  the  world.  On  its  bosom  floated  the 
cedars  that  strengthened  and  adorned  Solomon's 
temple.     Its  blue  waves  have  been  gazed  upon  by 
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tory.  In  the  wars  in  these  parts  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  renowned  corsairs,  Barbarossa  and 
Hayradin,  this  island  was  of  great  consequence. 
These  pirates  called  themselves  the  friends  of  the 
sea,  and  the  enemies  of  all  who  sail  on  it,  while, 
acting  as  corsairs,  they  aspired  to  be  conquerors ; 
and  their  deeds  of  daring  made  their  names  terri- 
ble from  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  When,  in  those  seas  through 
which  I  was  then  peacefully  steaming,  Barbarossa 
appeared  with  his  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
vessels,  this  island,  which  commands  the  Bay  of 
Tunis,  fell  into  his  hands.  By  treachery  the  gates 
of  Tunis  were  soon  after  set  open  to  the  conqueror. 
He  proclaimed  Solyman  sovereign,  and  himself 
viceroy,  and  attacked  the  christian  states  with 
greater  violence  than  ever.  All  Christendom  looked 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  as  the  prince  to  put  down 
this  oppression.  He  determined  to  do  so  in  person, 
and  fitted  out  an  expedition  which  commanded 
the  attention  of  all  Europe.  A  Flemish  fleet  car- 
ried brave  warriors  from  the  Netherlands;  the 
galleys  of  Naples  and  Sicily  took  on  board  veteran 
bands  of  Italians  and  Spaniards ;  the  emperor  em- 
barked at  Barcelona  with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish 
nobility;  a  squadron  from  Portugal  joined  him 
under  the  command  of  the  brother  of  the  empress; 
the  pope  furnished  all  the  aid  in  his  power;  and 
the  knights  of  Malta,  the  special  enemies  of  the 
Turks,  equipped  a  squadron,  small  but  formidable, 
through  their  valour  and  fame.  The  exiled  king 
of  Tunis  was  with  the  fleet ;  Cagliari,  the  port  of 
Sardinia,  was  the  place  of  rendezvous;  in  July, 
1535,  it  set  sail,  and  after  a  prosperous  navigation 
sighted  Tunis.  Twenty  thousand  horse,  with  a 
great  body  of  foot,  soon  assembled  at  Tunis,  fur- 
nished by  African  princes,  Moors,  and  Arabs,  burn- 
ing with  Mahomedan  hate  against  all  who  bore  the 
name  of  Christian.  Severe  was  the  conflict ;  but 
the  corsair"s  chief  confidence  was  in  the  strength  of 
this  little  island,  and  the  brave  Turkish  soldiers 
who  formed  its  garrison.  It  was  invested  by  the 
emperor,  and  reduced.  Three  hundred  cannon, 
mostly  brass,  were  found  on  its  ramparts.  As  the 
emperor  marched  into  Galeita,  through  the  breach 
in  its  walls,  he  said  to  the  ex-king  of  Tunis,  who 
attended  him  :  "  Here  is  a  gate  open  to  you  by 
which  you  shall  return  to  take  possession  of  your 
dominions."  So  it  was:  he  was  established  on  his 
throne  on  generous  conditions.  Slavery  was  abol- 
ished ;  free-trade  was  guaranteed  ;  the  public  pro- 
fession of  the  christian  religion  was  secured  to  the 
emperor's  subjects;  this  island,  then  the  key  to  the 
kingdom,  Charles  V.  was  to  retain  in  his  own  hand ; 
and  six  Moorish  horses,  and  as  many  hawks,  were 
to  be  presented  to  him  yearly,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  was  liege  lord.  As  Charles  entered 
Tunis,  ten  thousand  christian  slaves  met  him,  many 
of  them  persons  of  distinction,  and,  falling  on  their 
knees,  thanked  and  blessed  him  as  their  deliverer. 
How  changed  this  island  and  these  shores  since 
then!  No  corsair  or  hostile  fleet  did  we  see;  no 
storm  did  we  encounter, such  as  Charles  experienced 
on  a  subsequent  expedition  against  Africa,  when  iu 
these  seas,  in  less  than  an  hour,  fifteen  ships  of  war 
and  a  hundred  and  forty  transports,  with  eight 
thousand  men,  perished  in  the  fury  of  the  hurricane. 
With  us,  through  a  gracious  Providence,  all  was 
peace  and  happiness,  with  nothing  but  Galeita  and 
the  dreary  shores  we  were  passing,  to  remind  us  of 
these  sad  and  stirring  scenes  of  by-gone  years. 

We  were  now  approaching  Cape  Bon,  near  which 
the  ruins  of  Old  Carthage  still  remain.  How  rich 
these  shores  in  classic  and  historic  associations  ! 
Well  might  Dr.  Johnson  say,  "  The  object  of  all 
travel  is  to  visit  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean." 
Carthage  was  founded  860  B.C.,  when  Joash,  king 


of  Israel,  and  Jehoiada,  the  priest,  were  yet  liv 
I  thought  of  Dido  and  iEneas,  of  Hannibal  and 
Scipio  Africanus.  Here  sat  Marius  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  drawing  comfort,  amidst  the  sad  reverses 
of  his  own  chequered  life,  from  the  dreary  desola- 
tion that  surrounded  him,  "  where  no  arch  or  columr 
that  remained  unshaken  amidst  the  desolation, 
could  present  a  stronger  image  of  a  firmness  be- 
yond the  power  of  calamitous  events  to  subdue." 

Pacing  the  deck  of  our  steamer,  I  thought  of  the 
sable  bishops  and  martyrs  of  Carthage,  and  of  St, 
Louis,  the  crusader,  who  died  here  surrounded  by 
his  brave,  mistaken,  and  unfortunate  warriors.  A 
small  modern  monumental  chapel,  erected  by  Louis 
Philippe  over  the  grave  of  his  sainted  ancestor, 
stands  here  in  mournful  solitude,  near  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  once  Home's  proud  rival.  This 
good  king  Louis  was  regarded  as  so  holy,  that  his 
contemporaries,  in  their  simplicity,  "suspected  he 
was  already  a  saint,  even  during  his  life-time. 
The  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  the  infidel  was 
the  grand  passion  of  his  soul.  The  Latin  Emperor 
of  Constantinople  had  sought  his  aid,  offerin^ 
return  the  true  crown  of  thorns  with  which  the 
Saviour  had  been  crowned — an  inestimable  trea- 
sure !  Louis  was  afraid  that  dealing  in  relics  was 
like  simony;  but  it  could  not  be  unlawful  to  make 
a  present  to  him  who  gave  such  a  gift  to  France. 
He  therefore  sent  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
livres,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  confiscation  levied  on 
the  Jews,  which  Louis  scrupled  to  touch  himself. 
The  king  went  barefooted  as  far  as  Vincennes  to 
receive  the  holy  relic,  and  founded  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  at  Paris  for  its  shrine.  In  1244,  all  the 
Knights  Templar  in  the  Holy  Land  fell  at  Gaza, 
The  Monguls  took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  mercilessly  massacred.  St.  Louis 
was  thought  dying  when  these  sad  tidings  reached 
Europe.  At  once  he  had  the  red  cross  placed  on 
his  bed  and  vestments.  His  mother,  and  even  the 
priests,  begged  him  to  renounce  his  mad  project. 
No;  he  was  inflexible.  When  convalescent,  he 
sent  for  his  mother  and  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  and 
addressed  them  as  follows  . — "  Since  you  believe 
that  I  was  not  perfectly  myself  when  I  took  my 
vows,  I  now  pluck  my  cross  from  ofi'  my  shoulder, 
and  give  it  into  your  hands.  But  now,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "  you  cannot  deny  that  I  am  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  my  faculties.  Then  give  me  back 
my  cross;  for  He  who  knows  all  things  also  knows 
that  no  food  shall  enter  my  mouth  until  I  have 
again  been  marked  with  this  sign."  He  set  out  for 
Egypt;  his  army  perished  ;  he  was  made  prisoner 
and  suffered  the  severest  misfortunes.  After  re- 
maining a  year  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  returned  with 
a  smitten,  sorrowful  heart  to  France.  Years  rolled 
on,  and  matters  grew  worse  and  worse  in  Syria. 
The  Mamelukes  of  Egypt  succeeded  the  Monguls, 
Christians  were  slaughtered  without  number  for  not 
denying  their  faith.  In  Antioch  alone  seventeen 
thousand  were  slaiu,  and  a  hundred  thousand  sold 
into  slavery.  Again  St.  Louis  took  the  cross.  "On 
the  25th  of  May,  1267,  having  convened  his  barons 
iu  the  great  hall  of  the  Louvre,  he  entered  it,  bear- 
ing in  his  hands  the  holy  crown  of  thorns.  Weak 
and  sickly  as  he  was,  he  took  the  cross,  and  made 
his  three  sons  take  it.  None,  after  this,  durst  re- 
fuse. His  brother,  Alphonso  of  Poitiers,  and 
Charles  of  Anjou,  soon  followed  his  example ;  as 
did  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Count  of  Champagne, 
the  Counts  of  Artois  and  Flanders,  the  son  of  the 
Count  of  Brittany,  numerous  barons,  and,  lastly, 
the  kings  of  Castille,  Arragon,  and  Portugal,  and 
the  two  sons  of  the  king  of  England."  The  great 
army  embarked  in  Genoese  vessels.  No  steam 
frigate,  like  our  good  ship  the  "Kipon,"  was  avail- 
able in  those  days.    Their  progress  was  slow ;  sick- 


ness became  prevalent;  they  steered  for  Tunis 
here  the  army  disembarked.  They  had  to  wait  a 
Carthage,  broiling  under  an  African  sun,  and  ha. 
buried  in  the  dritting  sand.  The  plague  broke  on 
among  them;  princes  and  counts  and  lords,  ani 
the  legate  of  the  Pope,  were  soon  numbered  wit 
the  dead.  St.  Louis  himself  fell  sick,  after  losin; 
here  the  best  beloved  of  his  sons.  The  last  nigh 
he  lived,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  lift  him  out  o 
his  bed  and  lay  him  on  ashes.  Thus  he  died 
Among  the  last  words  he  uttered  were,  "  Oh,  Jeru 
salem !  oh,  Jerusalem!"  Who  can  gaze  on  th 
little  chapel,  the  memento  of  these  scenes  of  delu 
sion,  without  emotion?  Dense  dreary  darkness  an( 
death  seem  still  to  hover  over  these  rugged  shore 
and  that  naked  promontory.  The  expedition  o 
St.  Louis  was  the  last  of  the  crusades.  Since  thosi 
days,  what  little  progress  has  been  made  in  th« 
cause  of  Christ  in  this  vast  continent !  When  wil 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise,  to  cheer  and  blesi 
these  lands  with  light  and  liberty  ? 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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The  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Telegrapb 
is  an  event  that  will  signalize  the  year  in  which  ,' 
has  been  accomplished.  We  now  have  intelligence 
transmitted,  direct  from  Europe,  of  events  which 
are  occurring,  or  which  have  occurred  but  a  few 
hours  before  we  receive  it.  This  annihilation  ol 
time  and  space  must  do  away,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  feeling  of  selfish  exclusion  which  is  the  root  oi 
national  antipathies;  and  we  may  hope  a  consequent 
sense  of  united  interests  will  bind  this  nation  and 
that  of  Great  Britain  more  firmly  together.  As  : 
event  of  unparalleled  interest,  we  give  place  to  the 
following  account  of  the  landing  of  the  cable  on 
the  shore  of  Trinity  Bay : — 

"Before  the  landing  of  the  cable,  Captain  Hudson 
notified  the  Captains  of  the  Gorgon  and  Porcupine, 
and  about  five  o'clock  the  boats  of  the  Niagara 
were  ranged  in  a  regular  line,  and  connected  with 
a  hawser,  to  tow  that  on  which  the  cable  was  coiled 
to  the  landing  place.  The  telegraph  flag  was  ( 
played  from  the  mizen  truck,  while  the  English: 
flag  was  hoisted  at  the  fore,  and  the  American  att 
the  mizen  peak.  A  similar  compliment  was  paid! 
to  the  American  flag  by  the  British  vessels;  andl 
soon  after  our  boats  pushed  off  from  the  ship  we- 
observed  others  coming  from  the  Valorous  andl 
Porcupine  to  participate  in  the  consummation  of 
the  great  work.  All  the  oflieers  of  the  Niagara, , 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  watch  on  the  ship, 
were  in  the  boats,  the  crews  of  which  numbered  al- 
together about  sixty  men.  These,  with  the  crews 
from  the  boats  of  the  British  ships,  and  all  the  i 
cers,  English  and  American,  made  a  total  of  about 
one  hundred  men.  The  demonstration  was  cer- 
tainly anything  but  a  pageant,  for  there  were  none 
of  those  accessories  which  make  up  what  is  gener- 
ally understood  by  the  word;  but  there  could  be 
none  who  were  imbued  with  a  higher  appreciation 
of  the  character  of  the  occasion,  nor  who  were 
better  qualified  to  do  it  honour ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  presence  of  thousands  would  have 
added  anything  to  its  importance  or  solemnity.  It 
would  be  a  difiicult  matter  for  one  who  has  seen 
nothing  but  civic  processions  to  form  an  idea  of  that 
which  attended  the  last  act  in  the  completion  of 
this  enterprise.  The  scene,  the  circumstances,  all 
conspired  to  render  it  totally  different  from  any 
celebration  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

When  the  boats  arrived  at  the  landing,  the  ofli- 
eers and  men  jumped  ashore,  and  Mr.  North,  first 
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lieutenant  of  the  Niagara,  presented  Captain  Hud- 
son with  the  end  of  the  cable.  Captain  Otter,  of 
the  Porcupine,  and  Commander  Dayman,  of  the 
Gorgon,  now  took  hold  of  it,  and  all  the' officers 
and  men  following  their  example,  a  procession  was 
formed  along  the  line.  As  the  cable  was  covered 
with  tar,  the  handling  of  it  was  rather  objection- 
able, but  there  were  none  who,  under  the  circum- 
stances, refused  to  take  a  part  in  the  land.„ 
There  were  some,  it  is  true,  who  would  not  at  first 
put  their  bare  hands  to  it,  and  who  sought  to  pro 
tect  them  with  gloves  or  by  covering  the  cable  with 
moss.  Thij  movement,  however,  was  rather  un- 
popular; so  the  gloves  were  taken  ofi",  and  although 
part  of  the  moss  adhered  to  the  cable,  there  was 
little  of  it  used  afterwards.  The  road  or  path  over 
which  we  had  to  take  the  cable  was  a  most  primi- 
tive affair.  It  led  up  the  side  of  a  hill  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet  high,  and  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
thick  forest  of  pines  and  other  evergreens.  In  some 
places  the  turf,  which  is  to  be  found  here  on  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  was  so  soft  with  re- 
cent rains  that  you  would  sink  to  your  ancles  in  it. 
The  road  maker  or  makers,  whoever  they  were,  bad 
evidently  done  all  in  their  power,  at  the  short  no- 
tice they  had,  to  make  it  passable,  and  it  is  enouo-h 
to  say  they  had  succeeded  to  that  extent,  althoui^h 
we  could  not  help  wishing  that  they  had  not  placed 
ihe  stepping  stones  so  far  apart,  and  had  been  a 
ittle  more  liberal  in  the  use  of  timber.  Well,  it 
;vas  up  this  road  we  had  to  march  with  the  cable, 
md  a  splendid  time  we  had.  It  was  but  reasonable 
ppose  that  the  three  captains,  who  headed  the 
)rocession,  would  certainly  pick  out  the,  best  parts, 
md  give  us  the  advantage  of  the  stepping  stones ;' 
lut  it  appeared  all  the  same  to  them,  and  they 
ilunged  into  the  boggiest  and  dirtiest  parts  with  a 
ecklessness  and  indifference  that  satisfied  us  they 
rero  about  the  worst  pilots  we  could  have  had  on 
ind,  despite  their  well  known  abilities  as  naviga 
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val.  The  station  is  a  large  frame  building  two 
stories  high,  and  eight  windows  wide."  "A  bcirin- 
uing  has  been  made  in  the  clearing  away  of  the 
forest  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  year  they  will  have  as  pleasant 
and  as  comfortable  a  dwelling  perhaps  as  any 
Newfoundl"-  '  '"■■    '      ''        '  --   •    • 

of  civilizi 


of  the  Atlantic,  and  who  had  passed  six  days  in 
anxious  watching,  in  terrible  suspense  and  in  the 
midst  of  apprehensions,   one  day  hoping  against 
hope,  and  the  next  fearing  when  the  prospect  ap- 
peared brightest,  thiukingof  the  one  thing byday  and 
,,      ,  .,,  .^   ,      ,,      ^^.  '       ,,-  ,    ,      .,     I  lircaraingofthe  one  thing  in  their  short  and  troubled 
edS     Of  H     hTi  T.        !  T/'"Tx^'P~''^'''^™^°  ,,,,,  „„t  ^^^^.^  of  enthusiasm. 
tU.  t.l«  ;  »  f  I     °"J'l"°  ^'^'  ^'^°'  °°'  ^^''''  ^^«  "°  ^«"'  of  enthusiasm   among 

the  telegraph  station  more  will   be  said  hereafter,  them  ;  but  it  was  determined  that  they  should  --^ 


'  The  ascent  of  the  hill  was  the  worst  part  of  the 
)urney,  but  when  we  got  to  the  top  the  scene  which 
pened  before  us  would  have  repaid  us  for  a  jour- 
ey  of  twenty  miles  over  a  still  worse  road.  There 
eneath  us  lay  the  harbour  shut  in  by  mountains, 
scept  at  the  entrance  from  Trinity  Bay,  and  there 
)o,  lay  the  steamers  of  the  two  greatest  maritime 
ations  in  the  world.  On  every  side  lies  an  un- 
roken  wilderness,  and  if  we  except  the  telegraph 
ation  at  which  we  will  soon  arrive,  not  a  single 
ibitation  to  tell  that  man  has  ever  lived  here. 

Never  was  such  a  remarkable  scene  presented 
ace  the  world  began.  Even  now,  at  the  very 
)int  of  its  realization,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  th 
3rk  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  has  been  ac 
mplished.  Looking  back  on  the  past,  the  seven 
ng  days  of  anxiety  and  suspense  appear  but  as 
IB,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
mprehend  the  great  fact  that  the  cable  is  really 
■d.  ^  It  would  seem  like  a  dream,  were  it  not  for 
i  visible,  palpable  evidence  which  we  now  hold 
our  hands,  the  electric  chain  which  binds  the 
o  worlds  together.  No,  it  is  not  a  dream,  but  a 
eat  reality,  the  announcement  of  which  will 
irtle  the  incredulous  and  unbelieving  of  both 
Qtinents.  The  continuity,  without  which  the 
ble  would  be  utterly  valueless,  is  as  perfect  now 
it  ever  was.  Mr.  D.  Laws  and  Mr.  De  Santy, 
;  two  chief  electricians,  who  have  accompanied 
from  England,  have  'tasted' the  current,  and 
out  a  dozen  others  at  the  head  of  the  procession 
ve  done  the  same  thing." 

"About  twenty  minutes  after  we  started  from  the 
ich  we  reached  the  station  of  the  Atlantic  tele- 
ph  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  where  we  found 

half  dozen  of  the  inmates  awaiting  our  arri- 


Mcantime  we  must  continue  the  particulars  of  our 
narrative. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  procession,  the  cable  is 
brought  up  to  the  house  and  the  end  placed  in  con- 
uection  with  the  instrument.  The  deflection  of  the 
needle  on  the  galvanometer  gives  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  the  electrical  condition  of  the  cable  is 
satisfactory.  The  question  now  is  how  shall  we 
properly  celebrate  the  consummation  of  the  great 
event?  How,  but  by  an  acknowledgment  to  that 
Providence  without  whose  favour  the  enterprise 
must  have  ended  in  disaster  and  defeat?  E 
one  feels  that  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
the  celebration  complete,  and  to  mark  the  under 
taking  as  the  work  of  two  great  christian  nations. 
^\^hen,  therefore,  they  all  gathered  together  before 
the  telegraph  station,  they  understood  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  assembled.  Captain  lludsoi 
took  up  his  position  on  a  pile  of  boards,  the  officer 
and  men  standing  round  amid  shavings,  stumps  of 
trees,  pieces  of  broken  furniture,  sheets  of  copper, 
telegraph  batteries,  little  mounds  of  lime  and  mor- 
tar, branches  of  trees,  huge  boulders,  and  a  Ion" 
catalogue  of  other  things  equally  incongruous. 

"  '  We  have,'  said  the  captain,  '  just  accomplish- 
ed a  work  which  has  attracted  the  attention  and 
enlisted  the  interest  of  the   whole  world.     That 
work,'  he  continued,  '  has  been  performed,  not  by 
ourselves ;  there  has  been  an  Almighty  hand  over 
us  and  aiding  us ;  and  without  the  Divine  assist- 
ance thus  extended  to  us,  success  was  impossible. 
With    this   conviction   firmly  impressed  upon  our 
minds,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  acknowledge  our  in- 
debtedness   to    that    overruling    Providence    who 
holds  the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.     "Not 
unto  us,  Oh  Lord !  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name, 
be  all  the  glory."     I  hope  the  day  will  never  come 
when,  in  all  our  works,  we  shall  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  overruling  hand  of  a  Divine  and  Almighty 
power.     It  is  He  who  can  rebuke  the  winds  and 
calm  the  seas.     He  works  in  a  mysterious  way  for 
his  people.     His  path  is  on  the  mighty  waters.   We 
have  seen  His  power  in  the  tempest ;   and  when 
have  called  upon  Him  in  the  time  of  trouble.  He 
has  heard  our  voice.     And  yet  how  ungrateful  we 
are  for   all  his  favours,  and   how  soon  we   forget 
Him  when  the  trouble  passes  away  like  the  sum- 
mer cloud  or  the  morning  dew.     On  a  solemn  oc- 
casion like  the  present  we  should  feel  more  parti- 
cularly our  indebtedness  to  Him,  and  it  is  with  a 
feelingof  heartfelt  gratitude  we  should  acknowledge 
the  many  favours  which  He   has  bestowed  upon 
us.     There  are  none  here,  I  am  sure,  whose  hearts 
are  not  overflowing  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest 
gratitude  to  Him,  in  view  of  the  great  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  through  His  permission,  and 
who  are  not  willing  to  join  in  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving for  its  successful  termination.     I  will,  there- 
fore, ask  you  to  join  me  in  prayer.'  About  an  hour 
after,  the  captain,  officers  and  men  assembled  on 
the  beach  where  the  cable  had  been  landed,  and 
here  they  re-embarked  for  their  several  ships. 
Up  to  this  point  everything  had   been  conducted 
with  silence  and  in   a  spirit  of  moderation,  which 
some  might  consider  as  ill-suited  to  the   greatness 
of  the  work  and   the  feeling  which  the  occasion 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  toWll  forth."     "  But 
the  men  who  laid  that  tarred  line  across  one-half 


give  vent  to  it  till  the  work  was  wholly  accom- 
plished—till the  cable  was  landed,  till  they  had 
carried  the  end  in  safety  to  the  telegraph  station, 
and  till  they  had  returned  thanks  to  that  Provi- 
dence whose  agents  they  were  in  the  working  out 
of  the  greatest  achievement  which  has  ever  been 
conceived  or  performed  by  man.  Want  of  enthu- 
siasm !  Oh,  bad  the  people  of  the  United  States 
— of  the  two  worlds,  heard  the  wild  huzza  that 
went  ringing  over  the  hills,  chasing  the  deer  from 
their  covers,  sending  thousands  of  startled  .sea  birds 
very  out  upon  the  ocean,  they  would  understand  what 
enthusiasm  is." 

"  While  the  boats  of  the  Niagara  were  on  their 
way  to  that  ship,  they  were  cheered  by  the  crews 
of  the  Gorgon  and  Porcupine,  and  at  twelve  o'clock 
a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  from  the  for- 
mer vessel. 

"A  large  number  of  the  men  on  board  our  ship 
having  been  at  work  all  night,  those  who  wished 
were  allowed  to  '  turn  in  ;'  and  there  were  very  few 
who  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  permission,  and 
fewer  still  who  did  not  enjoy  their  rest.  They  had 
worked  hard  and  well,  and  took  as  deep  an  inte- 
rest in  the  success  of  the  work  as  those  who  had 
perhaps  a  greater  stake  in  it." 


SUMJIARY  OF  EVENTS. 
EUROPE.— News  from  England  to  the  20th  ult.,  re- 
ceived by  steamer.     Queen   Victoria  w.is  absent  from 
England  on  a  visit  to  her  daughter  in  Prussia. 

Riots  had  occurred  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  by  the  harvest  labourers  against 
the  various  agricultural  machines. 

A  memorial  to  the  government  on  the  necessity  of 
conveying  the  Australian  mails  by  the  Panama  route, 
was  in  circulation,  receiving  the  signatures  of  the  lead- 
ing commercial  houses. 

The  House  of  Commons  had  ordered  the  return  of  the 
lands  of  Vancouver's  Island  to  the  Crown.  A  vessel  had 
been  put  on  the  line  between  Liverpool  and  "British 
Columbia,"  as  the  country  north  of  Washington  terri- 
tory is  now  called.  The  British  government  intends 
sending  a  corps  of  engineers  to  build  roads  and  bridges, 
and  to  erect  block  houses  for  the  reception  of  gold. 

The  copper  mines  of  Australia  have  become  very  rich. 
Nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  of  gold  were 
known  to  be  on  the  way  to  England. 

Ill  consequence  of  the  delay  of  the  Turkish  authorities 
in  granting  reparation  for  the  recent  massacre  of  Chris- 
tian ■  at  Jcddah,  including  the  British  consul  and  others, 
the  British  steamer  Cyclops  bombarded  the  town  for  five 
days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Ismail  Pacha  pro- 
inised  to  arrange  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
English.  He  subsequently  executed  eleven  persons,  who 
were  said  to  be  implicated  in  the  outrage,  and  sent  four 
others  to  Constantinople  for  punishment. 

A  conspiracy  has  been  discovered  at  Limburg,  among 
some  school  boys,  from  12  to  15  years  of  age.  Eleven 
of  the  culprits  were  tried  and  sentenced,  one  to  death, 
d  the  others  to  imprisonment.  The  investigation  is 
said  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  more  formidable 
conspiracy,  with  ramifications  in  Russian  PoLand,  hav- 
ing in  view  a  genera!  rising  of  all  the  Sclavonic  popula- 
tion in  Austria,  to  form  a  nepublic. 

The  last  month's  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  France  are 
of  an  unsatisfactory  character. 

The  question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  said 
to  be  before  the  Paris  Conference. 

The  yellow  fever  had  made  its  appearance  in  some 
pans  of  Spain. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  quiet,  and  prices 
had  slightly  declined.  Flour  was  very  dull— the  quota- 
tions as  follows  :  Western,  20s.  a  21s. ;  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  21s.  Gd.  a  22s. ;  Ohio,  22s.  a  23s. ;  red  wheat, 
^s.  \d.  a  Bs.  2d.  per  70  pounds  ;  white  wheat,  fis.  a  6s 
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Sd. ;  corn, 


33s.  6d.  a  ; 


6d.  per  430  pounds.     Consols, 


96J. 


1'  despatch  from  London,  by  the  Atlantic  Telegraph, 
dated  on  the  27th  ult.,  announces  that  the  Allies  and 
the  Chinese  have  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  by  which 
the  Empire  is  opened  to  the  irade  of  all  nations.  The 
christian  religion  is  allowed,  and  the  diplomatic  agents 
of  all  nations  are  to  be  admitted.  England  and  France 
are  to  be  fully  indemnified  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Bombay  dates  to  the  19th  of  Seventh  month  had  been 
received.  The  Indian  mutiny  was  being  rapidly  quelled. 
The  insurgent  army  at  Gwalior  was  broken  up,  and  much 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  order  in 
all  the  disturbed  districts. 

The  message  of  Queen  Victoria  to  President  Bachanan, 
which  contained  99  words,  was  sent  over  the  ocean  cable 
in  sixty-seven  minutes.  The  message  from  the  Direc- 
tors in  England  to  those  in  America,  which  contained  31 
words,  was  sent  in  thirty-live  minutes.  The  latter  mes- 
sage was  sent  first,  and  both  messages  were  repeated 


back  to  insure  accuracy.  Cyrus  W.  Field's  first  message 
to  the  Directors  contained  38  words,  and  was  transmitted 
in  twenty-two  minutes. 

UNITED  STATES.— TVie  Crops.— The  Chicago  Jour- 
nal informs  us  that  the  aggregate  yield  of  wheat  in  the  se- 
veral Western  States  is  about  one  half  the  average  of 
former  years.  The  freshets,  the  rust,  and  the  gener 
favourableness  of  the  season,  have  operated  disastrously 
upon  this  important  staple.  The  winter  wheat  has  been 
successful  wherever  raised,  the  spring  wheat  proving 
almost  an  entire  failure.  It  is  however  stated  that  there 
is  a  great  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  last  year's  grain  still  to 
come  forward,  which  will  go  far  towards  making  up  for 
this  year's  deficiency.  Besides,  as  the  grain  crops  in  the 
Eastern  States  are,  generally,  better  than  last  year,  and 
the  crop  intelligence  from  Europe  is  of  the  most  satis- 
factory character,  it  is  not  likely  that  prices  will  be  much 
advanced. 

New  Orleans.— The  yellow  fever  continues  its  ravages. 
On  the  28th  ult.,  the  number  of  deaths  amounted  to  se- 
venty-seven. 

Charleston.— The  official  report  of  the  deaths  tor  the 
week  ending  on  the  2Sth  ult.,  includes  39  from  yellow 
fever. 

Arkansas.— The  people  of  Arkansas  are  taking  mea- 
sures to  effect  the  removal  of  free  negroes  from  the  State. 
Capture  of  a  Slarer.—The  United  States  brig  Dolphin, 
on  the  21st  ult.,  captured  an  American  slaver  off  the 
coast  of  Cuba.  The  name  of  the  captured  vessel  is  the 
Echo.  She  had  on  board  more  than  three  hundred 
Africans.  The  captain  refused  to  make  any  explanation  ; 
he  was  put  on  board  the  Dolphin,  which  is  now  on  her 
way  to  Boston ;  the  slaves  were  landed  at  Charleston 
S.  C,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  United  States 
marshal.  The  affair  had  created  much  excitement  at 
that  place.  ,      ,    . 

New  ror^l:.— Mortality  last  week,  657.  One  death  is 
reported  from  yellow  fever.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
amon"  children  is  larger  than  at  the  same  time  last  year 
Fhiiadelphia.—^oita.\ity  last  week,  261.  On  the  30th 
ult.,  the  prices  of  grain  were  as  follows  :  Red  wheat,  fair 
to  prime,  $1.25  a  $1.30  ;  white,  do.  $1.38  a  $1.43  ;  old 
rye,  SOcts. ;  new,  70cts. ;  corn,  afloat,  90  cts. ;  oats,  old, 
Pennsylvania,  48  cts. ;  new,  Delaware,  41  cts.  a  42  cts. 
Prime  beef  cattle  sold  at  9  cts.  The  sales  were  mostly 
at  1  cts.  to  8J  cts. 

California.— The  steamship  Moses  Taylor,  from  Aspm- 
wall,  on  the  19th  ult.,  has  arrived  at  New  York.  The 
vessel  brings  California  mails  to  the  5th  ult.,  and  nearly 


raising.     In  Peru,  the  general  impression  was,  that  Gen. 
Castillo  would  be  re-elected  President. 

Miscellaneous.— Lar^e  Estates.  — There  are  forty-six 
persons  in  England,  who  have  incomes  of  £450,000 
($2,250,000)  a  year,  equal  to  two  millions  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars,  while  four  hundred  and  forty-four  persons 
have  incomes  ranging  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  eight  hundred  and 
eleven  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  thousand. 

Gold  Nugget.— At  Ballarat,  Australia,  a  lump  of  gold 
weighing  2217  ounces,  has  been  discovered.  It  mea- 
sures about  20  inches  in  length,  is  6  or  7  inches  broad, 
and  as  many  deep.  It  bears  upon  its  sides  the  marks  of 
several  hard  blows  from  the  pick. 

Savings  Banks  in  Massachusetts. — There  are  86  Savings 
Banks  in  the  Commonwealth,  in  which  about  177,000 
depositors  hold  property,  amounting  to  upwards  of  Ihirt}'- 
three  million  dollars,  or  about  $30  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  in  the  State. 

Old  Grist  Mill. — It  is  said  Ihat  the  oldest  grist  mill  in 
Pennsylvania  is  located  in  Germantown,  on  what  is 
known  as  Mill  street,  about  a  mile  from  Main  street. 
The  mill  was  built  in  1683,  by  Richard  Townsend,  a 
Friend,  who  brought  most  of  the  materials  from  Eng- 
land. Tradition  states  that,  when  the  mill  was  first 
built,  the  farmers  who  wished  their  grain  ground,  took 
it  there  on  their  backs,  save  one  man,  who  had  a  tame 
bull  to  perform  the  labour. 

Passing  Away.— OS  the  48   Senators  who  took  their 
seats  in  the  18th  Congress  in  1823,  only  two  si 
Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  and  John  Branch,  o^ 
North  Carolina. 

I,ack  of  Air  in  Subterranean  Waters. — On  examining 
the  waters  of  the  Artesian  well  of  Crenelle,  France,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  they  contain  no  trace  of  air. 
Subterranean  waters  ought,  therefore,  to  be  aerated  be- 
fore being  used  as  an  aliment.  It  is  proposed  to  build 
at  Grenelle  a  species  of  tower,  from  the  top  of  which  the 

ater  will  descend  in  innumerable  threads,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent as  much  surfiice  as  possible  to  the  air. 


Boys'  school  on  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  &c., 
in  the  advantages  of  which  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Girls'  school  also  participate. 

The  attention  of  Friends  who  desire  that  their  child 
ren  should  receive  a  guarded  education  in  accordanci 

th  the  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  is  respect- 
fully invited  to  these  schools.     It  is  desirable  that  pupila 

Duld  be  entered  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  schools, 

order  that  the  requisite  classification  may  take  place, 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Jehu  Fawcett,  agt.,  0.,  for  David  Sat- 
terthwaite,  B.  Winder,  T.  Mourland,  Isaac  Bonsall,  M. 
Ashton,  $2  each,  vol.  31,  for  Danl.  Stratton,  Robt.  Ely- 
son,  Nathan  Armstrong,  $4  each,  vols.  30  and  31,  for 
Jos.  Stratton,  $2,  to  41,  vol.  30,  for  Reb.  Woolman,  $2, 
vol.  32  ;  from  Wm.  Picket,  0.,  $2,  to  32,  vol.  32  ;  from 
Jesse  Kirk,  0.,  $2,  vol.  31 ;  fromH.  Knowles,  agt.,  N.  Y., 
for  Benj.  Boss,  D.  Naramore,  H.  A.  Knowles,  Abm.  A. 
Knowles.  Robt.  Knowles,  $2  each,  vol.  32  ;  from  Wm. 
Foulke,  agt.,  0.,  for  Thos.  Plummer,  $2,  vol.  31,  for  Wm. 
Stevens,  $3,  to  27,  vol.  32  ;  from  Andrew  Hampton,  Ind., 
$1,  to  52,  vol.  31  ;  from  John  Peckham,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol. 
31,  and  for  Ruth  A.  Foster,  $4,  vols.  31  and  32. 


CIRCULAR, 

Friends  of  Germantown  Preparative  Meeting  having 
■eccntly  completed  a  school-house  and  dwelling,  in  a 
pleasant  and  healthful  situation,  adjoining  and  communi- 
cating with  the  meeting-house  premises  on  Germantowiy 
Avenue,  propose  to  open  a  school  on  the  1st  of  NintM 
month  next,  under  the  care  of  Sarah  H.  Albertson,  fo^l 
the  tuition  of  Friends'  children,  and  others  who  conforn^ 
to  the  regulations  of  the  school. 

The  course  of  study  will  embrace  the  usual  branches 
of  a  good  English  education. 

TERMS    FOR    TUITION. 

From  $8  to  $20  per  session  of  five  months,  according 
to  the  ages  of  the  pupils  and  the  branches  taught.  !^ 

Application  may  be  made  to  Sarah  H.  Albertson,  or 
to  any  of  the  School  Committee,  viz  : 

Alfred  Cope,  Lloyd  Mifplis, 

Samuel  B.  Morris,  John  S.  Haines, 

Thomas  Megarge,  Jonathan  Robeson,         ' 

EzKA  Comfort,  George  Jones,  'j 

Samuel  Morris.  i 

Eighth  month,  1858.  > 

N.  B. — A  limited  number  of  scholars  can  be  accomij 

nodated  with  board  in  the  dwelling  on  the  premiseSj 

ander  the  supervision  of  Amy  Albertson.  jm 

Access  may  also  be  had  by  the  scholars  to  a  valaabn 

library,  belonging  to  the  Preparative  Meeting.  ■ 

EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADULT  COLOURED  I 

PERSONS.  I 

A  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  wanted  fef 

the  Men's  School,  and  a  Principal  and  Assistants  for  th« 

Women's  School. 

The  schools  will  be  opened  early  in  the  Tenth  month; 
they  are  held  five  evenings  in  the  week,  during  fiv* 
months.     Apply  to 

John  C.  Allen,  No.  321  N.  Front, 

or  335  S.  Fifth  street, 
Nathaniel  H.  Brown,  No.  118  Chestnut, 

or  127  N.  Ninth  street,  or 
Samuel  Allen,  No.  252  S.  Front  street. 

WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  Boys'  Reai- 


1  and  a  half  dollars  in  specie.- 


-But  little  is  i 


about  the  Frazer  river  gold  mines.  The  steamer  Pacific, 
which  left  San  Francisco  for  Victoria,  took  but  few  pas- 
sengers. The  accounts  are  not  yet  conclusive  either  as 
to  the  richness  or  extent  of  the  new  gold  field.  The 
Hudson's  Buy  Company  now  permit  all  persons  to  take 
up  an  unrestricted  quantity  of  provisions  to  the  mining 
region,  and  there  appeared  to  be  little  or  no  suffering 
there  now  from  the  want  of  food. — The  health  of  San 
Francisco  was  good,  and  busines3,was  improving.  There 
was  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  gold  dust, 
equal  to  25  per  ct.  during  the  fortnight.— The  coloured 
inhabitants  of  San  Francisco  contemplate  emigrating  to 
New  Granada,  and  have  entered  into  correspondence 
with  General  Basquez,  who  invites  them  to  com 
Dates  from  Oregon  to  the  24th  of  Seventh  mo.,  state  that 
the  new  government  had  organized  at  Salem,  and  John 
Whitaker,  the  Governor-elect,  had  entered  into  office. 

Several  shocks  of  earthquake  had  been  experienced 
Guatemala.  The  cholera  is  reported  to  have  disappeared 
from  that  place. 

Valparaiso  dates  to  the  16th  of  Seventh  mo.,  and  Cal- 

\ao  dates  to  the  27th  of  Seventh  mo.,  are  furnished  vis 

\e  Isthmus.     The  crops  of  Chili  are  reported  as  pro 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  this  Institution  will 
meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the  17th  of  Ninth 
month,  at  4  o'clock  p.  M. 

Eighth  mo.  2Sth,  1858.  David  Roberts,  Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second  day,  the  8th  of  the  Eleventh  month  next.  Parents 
and  others  intending  to  send  children  as  pupils,  will 
please  make  early  application  for  their  admission,  to 
Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent  at  the  School,  or 
to  Joseph  Scatterqood,  Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Eighth  mo.  24th,  1858. 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Summer  vacation  will  terminate,  and  these  semi- 
naries be  re-opened  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st  of  Ninth 
month.  The  Boys'  school  is  situated  on  Cherry  street, 
near  Ninth  ;  the  Girls  on  Seventh,  between  Cherry  and 
Race  streets. 

The  studies  pursued  at  the  Boys'  school  are,  Reading, 
Writing  under  a  teacher  specially  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Spelling,  Defining,  and  derivations  from  Latin  and 
Greek  roots,  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  Surveying,  Astronomy,  and  the 
higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics,  History,  Mental 
Ph  ilosophy, Chemistry,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology, 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  liigiish  Compositi: 
&c. 


ng  School.     Application  may  be  made  to  either  of  tbe 

under -named  friends,  viz.: 

James  Emlen,  West  Chester,  Pa.  . 

Samuel  Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.  \ 

Henry  Cope,  S.  Fourth  street,  Philad.  f 

Thomas  Evans,  817  Arch  street,  Philad.  ft 
Philad.,  Sixth  mo.  14th.,  1858. 

Married,  on  the  17th  of  Sixth  month  last,  at  Frien* 
Meeting-house,  Adrian,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.,  Enoch  B. 
Strang,  of  Rollin,  to  Sarah-  Jane  Hoag,  of  the  fordft 
place.  * 


Nearly  all  the  Vi 
of  the  French  La^ 
Girls'  school. 

During  the  Winter 


dsbr^ 
lont* 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Woodstock,  Lenawee  coun^, 
Mich.,  on  the  13th  of  Fourth  month  last,  Israel  Da^ 
INGTON,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  worthy  memberjf 
Rollin  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

— ,  on  the  12th  of  Seventh  month  last,  in  Sadsbi 
township,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  Robert  Moore 
70th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Sadsbury  MonI  _ 
and  Particular  Meeting.     He  appeared  to  bear  his  afiSfe- 
tions,  which  lasted  for  several  months,  with  christip 
patience. 

— ,  at  East  Cain,  on  the  22d  of  Seventh  month,  18IS, 
Joseph  Pusey,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  meinberol 
Bradford  Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  county, 

,  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter  in  this  city,  Ot-j 

the  evening  of  Eighth  mo.  3d,  1858,  Jonathan  Tyson,  in 
the  85th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  the  Northern  DilH 
trict  Monthly  Meeting.  " 

,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  17th  rM) 

William  Savery,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age ;  a  men**' 
of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 


ROBE,  PILE  &  M'ELEOY,  PRINTERS, 
Lodge  street,  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Bank. 


